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See  the  tnographical  uticle:  Catlbt,  AtTBtn. 

Rev.  AtntEo  Eknest  Gakvie,  H.A.,  D.D. 
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Fellow,  Tutor  and  Lecturer  of  Christ's  College,  Camoridge.     University  Reader  I  finfmnf anIwMl " 
in  Zoology.     President  of  the  Association  of  Economic   Biologists.     Formerly  i  ZzI^I^IIm!^' 
University  Lecturer  on  the  Advanced  Morphology  of  the  Invertebrata.    Author  of     ■WUurolMa. 
Zadotf  tf  tkt  IraerMma.    Editor  of  the  Pitt  rnm  Nctnral  Scitne4  Unmatt;  &c.  \_ 

PtEKBE  Marie  Aucdste  Filon. 

See  the  biographical  article:  FiLOH,  P.  M.  A. 

AuERT  Frederick  Pollard,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.Soc. 

Fdknr  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  Professor  of  English  History  in  the  University 
of  London.  Assistant  Editor  of  the  DicHtmary  of  Sotional  Bvirmpky,  1893-1901. 
Author  of  England  under  Ike  Protector  Somerset;  Life  of  Thomas  Cranmtr\  Ac. 

Major  Arthur  George  Frederick  GRimTiiS'(d.  1908). 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Prisons  1878-1896.  Author  of  The  Ckmicks.of  Nempte 
Secrets  of  Ike  Prison  Hotue;  Stc 
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Anara  George  Doochty,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  Lnr.D.,  F.R.Hm.S.  f 

Dominion  Archivist  of  Canada.  Member  of  the  Geographical  Board  of  Canada.  J 
Antbor  of  Tk*  Cndio  of  New  Frame;  &c.— Joint  Editor  of  DwniMiid  rsioAng  lo\ 
Ike  CmuHtntitnal  History  of  Canada.  I 

Abel  Hehdt  Tones  Greemidce,  M.A.,  D.Lrt.  (d.  7905). 

Fotmetly  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Hertford  Collm,  Chdord.  and  of  St  John'a 
College,  Oxford.  Author  of  Infamia  in  Roman  Lone;  Handbook  of  Creek  Con^ 
sUtmtumal  History;  Soman  PaUtc  Life;  History  of  Fame.  Joint  Edstor  of  5nirco 
of  Roman  History,  tjj-fo  BC. 
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Rev.  Archibau)  Hehrv  Satce,  D.Lir.,  L.L.D.,  D J). 

See  the  biographical  article:  Savcb,  A.  H. 

Andrew  Jackson  LAUouREtnc 

Librarian,  College  of  Agriculture,  Comdl  University.   Formeify  Editor  of  the  Fit 
News,  Rio  de  Jandio. 

AlZXAMDER  J.  PBIUP. 

Borough  Librarian  of  Ccavetend. 

Ahdrew  Lockhart  Gillespie,  H.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.)  (d.  1904)' 

Formerly  Lecturer  on  Modem  Gastric  Methods,  Ediobufgh  Post-Craduate  School. 
Author  of  ifsMMf  <!f  Jfodtm  Gtorse  irxhA;  Ac 

AUEN  Mawer,  M.A. 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Armstrong  CoBege,  NewcastleH>n- 
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/paw-holN. 


Tynt.    Fellow  of  Gonvilfe  and  Caius  College,'  Cambridge. 
English  at  the  University  of  Sheffield. 
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Operations  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  1854-1881.  I 

HD»  SlOTH  WooowABO,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  f 
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AUEXANDEK  RoSS  CUUtKE,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Colonel,  R.E.    Royal  Medal  of  Royal 

Operations  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  1854- 
Akthdk  Sioth  Wooowabo,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Keeper  of  Geology,  Natural  ■" 

Geological  Society,  London* 

AKTHint  Waugh,  M.A. 

New  College,  Oxford.  Newdicate  Prize,  1888.  Managing  Director  of  Chapoian 
Hall,  Ltd.  Author  of  Gordon  in  Afrua;  Atfredt  Lord  TennysoH.  Editor 
Johnson's  Lioes  of  the  PoeUi  editicms  olDiclanu,  TrSM^xoii,  Anula,  Lamb]  &c 

Akthus  WtLUAH  Holland. 

Formerly  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford.    Bacon  Scholar  of  Cray's  Inn,  1900. 

Alexander  Wood  Rentoh,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon.   E&tocelEwcychfqediatfUuLmM 
cf  Entlani. 

Adoltbos  Wiuiah  Wakd,  LL.D.,  D.Lin. 
See  the  biographical  article:  Ward,  A.  W. 

Christian  Carl  Aucdsi  Gosch,  M.Sc 

Commander  of  the  Dancbrog.     Knight  of  St  Anna.    Formerly  Attach^  to  the 

Danish  Legation,  London.    Author  of  Denmark  and  Germany  since  tSlS. 
Charles  Chree,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Supcrintendcot,  Kcw  Observatory.   Formerly  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  j  «w^k  - 

President  of  Physical  Society  of  Lpndon.    Watt  Med^st,  Institute  "f  rjvill  «nll  CUIWIIIfc 

Engineers,  1905. 
Charles  Caesar  Hawkins,  M.A.,  H.LE.E. 

Author  of  The  Dynamo. 
Charles  Everitt,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.A.S. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.   CApUin,  1st  City  o(  tendon  (Royal  -{  Doteb  WUR  USilary, 

FusilierO.   Author  of  ri<  Wilderness  and  CoU  Barbour. 
Chaxies  Hercules  Read,  LL.D. 

Keeper  of  British  and  Medieval  Antiquities,  British  Museum.    President  of  the 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ixmdon.    Author  of  A  nti^iiies  from  Benin ;  &c 
Crawtord  Howell  Toy,  A.M^LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Toy,  Crawford  Howell. 
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Charles  Letberidce  Kincsiord,  MX,  F.R.Hist.S.,  F.S.A. 

Assistant  Secreury,  Board  of  Education.  Author  ol  Life  of  Henry  V.  Editor  of 
Chronicles  of  London  and  Stow's  Suney  of  London, ' 

Christian  Peister,  D.  is  L. 

^nfesaor  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Author 
Etnde  snr  te  rifne  de  Robert  le  Pieuz;  Le  dnchl  merninrien  d'Attaee  et  la  lemde 
Sainle-Odile. 

Chari.f.i  Ravmond  Beazley,  M.A.,  D.Lirr.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hist.9. 

Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.  Formerly' Felbw 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  University  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Geography.  • 
Lothian  Prizeman,  Oxford.  1889.  Lowell  Lecturer,  Boston,  1908.  Author  of 
Henry  tiu  Hariialor;  The  Davn  of  Uedem  Ceotnpky;  ftc. 

Rev.  Ckas£e»  Stanley  Phillips. 

King's  College,  Cambridge.    Gladston*  Memorial  Prize,  1904, 
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Director.General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  1816-1894.    Director^lcneral ' 
Author  of  From  Korti  to  Kbarlonm;  L^e  of 
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of  Military  Education,  1895-1898. 
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Diatbib  (M^ird. 


Duncan  Black  Macdonalo,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Frafesaor  of  Semitic  Languages,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  U.S.A.  Author 
of  DetelofmenI  of  Uuslim  Tteoloty,  Jnrisfmdence  and  '~~fHmtltmnl  Theon 
Selection  from  Ibn  Khatdnm;  KeKpous  Auitude  and  Life  in  Islam;  Ac 

David  Croal  Thohsoh. 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  Art  Journal.  Author  of  The  Broken  Uaris;  Tie  Barbitm 
Sekool  oj  Painters ;  Life  <tf  "  PUm  " ;  Life  of  Beaick ;  &c 

David  Gcorce  Hogarth,  MX 

Keeper  of  the  Asbmoleao  Museum.  Oxford.  Fellow  ol  Magdalen  CoUea;,  Oxford 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Enjsvated  at  Pkphos,  1888:  Naukratis,  1899 
and  1903;  Ephesos,  1904-1905;  Assiui.  1006-1907.  Director,  British  School  at 
Athens,  1897-1900.    Director,  CreUn  Exploration  Fund,  1I99.  . 

DAvm  HANNAy. 

Formerly  British  Vice-Consul.  at  Barcelona.  Author  of  Slmn  History  of  Xoyal 
Hiay,  ltir-i6SSi  Life  itf  Emilia  Casleltr;  «c  ^'^ 

Rsv.  Dqcalo  Maceaoyeh,  M.A. 

Minister  of  South  Grove  Congregational  Church,  Highnte.  Director  ef  the  London 
Missionary  Society. 
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Hss  (Ethel)  Alec  Tweeoie. 

Author  of  Porfirio  Diaa;  Utxico  as  I  saa  tf ;  &c. 

ElMEST  Baiker,  M.A. 

Fellow  of,  and  Lecturer  in  Modem  History  at,  St  John's  Cotlcge,  Oxford.  Formerly 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College.    Craven  Scnolar,  1895. 

SlOBT  RxT.  Edward  CinHBEST  Botlei,  O.S.B.,  D.Lrt.  (Dublio). 
Abbot  of  Downside  Abbey,  Bath. 


DIu,  Poiflrlo. 


Diet 


r  Dominie,  Stint;. 

1  DemlntcMii. 


Edward  Cresswell  Baber,  M.A.  (d.  1910). 

Fanaerly  Senior  SurKon,  Brighton  and  Si 

nun  and  William   Brown  Scholar,  _St  George's   Hospital.   London. 


Brighton  and  Sussex  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital.    Priie-  J  - 
"■         '     •■      •    •    •      •        Author  of  1  * 


numcxous  papers  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 
EowiOD  Cameron  Kue,  D.Sc 

Dean  of  the  Denul  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology,  Therapeutics  and 
Materia  Medica,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Editor  of  TTu  •Ameriam  Tat-B<wk 
cj  Optralm  Dtmiflry. 

BtMuin)  Crosby  QmociM,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge;  Lecturer  in  Modem  Languages 
end  Monro  Lecturer  in  Celtic 

EnKOMD  ESIIONIN. 

Ernest  E.  Austen. 


Dbeateta 


DrdldbsL, 


-  Desmanii. 

Aaaistant  in  Department  of  Zoology,  NUural  History  Museum,  South  Kensingtaa.  •  Dlptem. 


EncDMD  GossE,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Gosss,  Edmond. 


EiNtST  A.  Gardner,  H.A. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Gardner,  Perct. 

Edward  Irving  Carlyle,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Fellow,  Lecturer  in  Modern  History,  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College.  Oxford.. 
Formerly  Fellow  of  Merton  College.  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Diclionary  oj  National 
Biapapky,  189J-1901. 

Edward  Joseph  Dent,  M.A.,  Mvs.Bac. 

FomKrIy  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
aiu<  Warkt. 


Denmaik:  IMeralm; 
Deseriptlva  PDetqr; 
Dialogue;  Diary; 
DidaeUo  Poefry; 
Dithynmbie  Poetir;  Deane; 
Dnchmann; 
Diayton,  Michael; 
Dutch  Uteiatura;  : 

DoAwa. 


OMt  Mahommed  Kliaa. 


Author  of  A.  ScarkM:  tu  Life-i  Dwaate,  naneeaeo. 


Educnd  Knecht,  Ph.D.,  M.Sc.Tech.  (Manchester),  F.I.C.  I 

Professor  of  "Technological  Chemistry,  Manchester  University.    Head  of  Chemical 
Department,  Municipal  School  of  Technology,  Manchester.     Examiner  in  Dyeing,  H 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.    Author  of  A  Manual  of  Dyeing;  &c.    Editor 
of  Joi^nat  oj  the  Society  0/  Dyers  and  Cotourists.  I 

Edhaed  Meyer,  D.Litt.  (Oxon.),  LL.D^  Ph.D.  r 

FVofessor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Author  of  Cesehicktei 
ies  Alterthums;  Forsthnngen  gur  olten  Cesekicate;  GesckickU  des  aUen  Agyptens;'] 
Die  Israetiten  und  ikre  liaihbarstimmt\  &c.  t 

Edward  Manson.  r 

Barri5ter4t-Law.  Joint  Editor  of  Journal  of  Comparative  Leeislation;  Author  of-{ 
Low  of  Trading  Companies;  Practical  Guide  to  Company  Lav;  &c.  L 

Sn  Edward  Maundb  Tboidsom,  G.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  D.C.L.,  Lm.D.,  LL.D. 

Director  and  Principal  Libnrian,  British  Museum.  1898-1900.  Sandars  Reader 
in  Bibliography,  Cambridge,  1895-1896.  Hon.  Fellow  of  University  College, 
Oxford.  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  of  the  Royal  Prussian. 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Author  of  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography. 
Editor  of  Chronicon  Angliae.  Joint  Editor  of  publications  of  the  Palaeographical 
Sodety,  the  New  Palaec^phical  Society,  and  of  the  Facsimile  of  the  Laurentian 
Sophodes. 

Key.  Euoene  Henry  O'Meara,  M.A 
Vicar  of  Tallagbt,  County  Dublin. 

EooAR  Prestace. 

Special  Lecturer  in  Portuguese  Literature  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  Com 
mendador.  Portuguese  Order  of  S.  Thiago. .  Corresponding  Member  of  Lisbon  Royal 
Academy  of  Sdences,  Lisbon  Geographical  Society,  &c. 

FaAMOS  Arthtjr  Bather,  M.A. 
Assistant  Keeper  of  Geolog 
Author  of  "  Echinoderma 
Bakony;  &c 

WaJiinc  Evers  Beoduo,  M.A.,  F.K.S. 

Prosector  of  the  Zoological  Society,  London.  Formerly  Lecturer  in  Biology  at 
Guy's  Hospital.  Naturalist  to  "  Challenger  "  Expedition  Commission,  I8£2-I884. 
Author  of  Text-Book  cf  Zoogfograpky;  Antmal  ColottraHon;  Ac. 

FaZOERICK  Geome  Meeson  Biok,  H.A. 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Cla«stcs,.CIare  College,  Cambridfe. 
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Diodotofc 


DIraetoia. 


Dlplomatie. 


lATBER,  M.A.,  D.SC..  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.  f 

r  of  Geology,  British  Museum.    Rollcston  Prizeman,  Oxford,  1892.  J 
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F.  0.  P.  FUDUICK  Gyhu  PiutsoNS,  F.R.C.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.Anthiop.Inst. 

Via-Presidcnt,  Anatomical  Society  of  Cteat  Britain  and  Ireland.  Lectuier  on 
Anatomy  at  St  Thomaa's  Hoapital  and  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 
Fonnerly  Examiner  in  the  Univeraities  of  Cambridge,  Aberdeen.  London  and 
Btrmingiuun;  and  Huntciiao  Pnfeaaor  at  tbe  Royal  College  of  Soixeoaa. 
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F.  O.P.*  FMMK  GeOKOE  POFK.  /tM««l<<«mia»aib- 

Ucturer  on  Chemiatry,  East  Undon  College  (Univenity  of  Uodon).  •^  UIMO  compwiw, 

BbniSoaiii* 


1. 1.  H.  FMnos  Tobn  Haveuizld,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Camden  ProfeMor  cf  Ancient  Hittory  in  the  Univenity  of  Oxford.     Fellow  of 

Braaenoie  College.    Fellow  of  tbe  Bntiih  Academy.    Author  of  Monographs  on 

Roman  History,  especially  Roman  Britain,  &c. 
F.  U.  0.  F)UMCi8  LLEirzLYN  Gumrs,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A. 

Reader  in  &yptology.  Oxford  Univenity.    Formerly  Scholar  of  Queen's  Collegt, . 


Oxford.     Editor  of  the  Arckatale^cttl  Survey  and  ArchaeohtKaT Reports  of  the 
~     ■       ■      -      ■     - -  ■     ■       •     ■    ■.  lostit 


Dtoplingm; 
Dnetten  (Uudi 
Ear. 


Dante*; 
Edla. 


Egypt  Exploration  Fund.   Fellow  of  Imperial  Gcrmau  Archaeological  1 

FKZDEUCK  ROBEKT  HeLMEKT,  PH.D.,  D.lMa.  /^rth   atolHaaf  Ika  fim   n.rt 

Professor  of  C*ode»y.  University  of  BeiUii.  \^aa,  *«•»  oi  m  IM  ftrv 

FkAMCIS  RiCHAKD  Mauhsell,  C.H.G.  f 

Lieutenant.Calonel.  Miliury  Vice-Consul,  Sivas,  Tiebisond,  Van  (Kurdistan),  J  niatiMkr  (at  tarA 
ia97-i*98.  Military  AttacM,  British  Embassy,  Constantinople,  1901-1905. 1  •'"•"•■•  V"*  »™"/> 
Author  of  CnUrafJCiirdiKMiftc  l 

FiAMCis  Stork,  M.A,  /diuL 

Editor  of  the  Jmnal  of  Educalim,  London.  Officier  d'Acadimie,  Pari*  \ 

Sn  Fiant  TaoHAS  Maizuu,  K.C.B.  /  n-— ».  tu 

Formeriy  Accoununt  General  of  the  Amy.  Editor  of  the  "  Great  Writers  "  Series.  \  """'*'•  f- 

Fbeoeuck  Vincent  Tbeobaio,  M.A.  f 

Vice-Principal  and  Zoologist,  S.E.  Agricultural  College.  Wye.  Kent  (University  of  J  n.*..,..!.  —  .-  ■  - 
London).    Grand  MedalRst  of  the  Sociilt  Nationale  d'AcclimaUtion  de  France.  1  "MnO™"  ■ntOnolO|f, 
Author  of  The  Insect  and  other  AUiei  Pests  oj  Orchard,  Busk  and  Hotheuu  Fnils;  &c.  (. 

FUDEMCK   WiLLIAU  RODLER,   I.S.O.,  F.G.S.  ( 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London,  1879-1903.  ^  BtftBoittko  (m  >arO. 
President  of  the  Geologists'  Association,  1887-1889.  I 

Fbzdeiic  W.  Wbtte.  f 

Author  of  Aciors  of  the  Century;  &c    Translator  of  Filon's  £>cltslk  Statt;  SchD-  i  Dn  Huiier,  0. 
ling's  With  Fhuhlitht  and  Rifle;  &c  L 

George  A.  Boitlengei,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.  f 

In  charge  of  the  collections  of  Reptiles  and  Fishes,  Department  of  Zoology,  British  i  Doiy. 
Museum.   Vice-President^  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  I 

Gertrude  Marcarkt  LoTRiAN  Bell.  /iw— /•   »_a 

Author  of  r*«CM«rt«»d  (fa  Somi;  4c  -^omM  Km  part). 

George  Barnard  Milbank  Coore.  /  Mn—iinn.  k«,i—^  ««<,.. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Boardof  Education,  Loodoa.  l  ■"""•'On-  ifafoiul  SytkmS. 

George  Charles  Wiluahson,  Lrrr.D.  f 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Author  of  Pffrfratl  tfinuhir«i;  Lt/im/Rtehird  J  Dowiunui; 
Cosway,  R.A.;  George  EnttekeaH;  Portrait  Drowixfs;  &c.    Editor  of  new  edition  ]  Dumoot,  Fnn^iS, 
of  Bryan's  Dictionary  0]  Painters  and  Enpofcrs.  I 

G.  F.  Barwick.  f 

Assistant  Keeper  of  Printed  Books  and  Superintendent  of  Reading  Room,  British  \  Dhnlaep  SlUfll. 
Museum.  (. 

George  Gregory  Smith,  M.A.  f  nonriaa.  Ca«iB> 

Professor  of  English  Literature.  Queen's  University  of  Belfast.    Author  of  The  <  „..Ji!TI'^u.— 
Days  »/  James  IV.;  The  Transition  Period;  Spuinuns  0}  Middle  Scots;  &c  I  ""»■>".  William. 


Professor  of  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics,  University  (Allege  of  North  Wales.  J  nifTnclAii. 
Formeriy  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  President  of^Mathematical  Association,  1  *"""*""• 
1907-  I 


George  Hartley  Bryan,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 
Professor  of  Pure  and  Applied  Matl 
Formeriy  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Camb 
1907. 

George  Herbert  Carpenter,  B.Sc 
"    '  '  "    Jogy  in  the  Royal  C 

nd  Life, 

West,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S.  f 

Uny,  Unhrersity  of  Birmingham.    Associate  of  Royal  College  of  \  Dialomapate  (m  ptrlf. 

.    Author  of  Treatise  on  British  Fresh-ioater  Algae;  oc,  \_ 


Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  Dublin.    Author  of  Insects:  \  Diagon-fly  (61  parti, 
their  Structure  and  Lije,  (. 

George  Stephen  West,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S. 

Professor  of  Botan;     "  *  -  -.     . 

Science,  London. 
Henry  Alexander  Miers,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  r 

Principal  of  the  Univenity  of  London.     Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  j. 

Formeriy  Waynfletc  Professor  of  Mineralogy.  (Oxford.    President  of  Mineralogical .   DiamOB^ 

Society  since  1904.    Editor  of  the  Uineratoticat  Uataxme,  1891-1900.   Author  of 

Uinerulogy;  &c. 

Horace  Bouhobxoke  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  r^ 

Formeriy  Assistant  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of   England  ami  Wales,  i  Dttmiansli  H« 
President,  Geologists'  Association,  1893-1894.   WoOaston  McdalUst,  1908. 


HoGH  Chisbolm,  H.A. 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Cknpus  Chiisti  College,  Oxford.    Editor  of  the  nth  edition . 
oi  the  BicjclopQtdia  Brilanakt;  Co-tdiior  of  the  toth  editioa. 
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lUV.  HlFPOLYIE  DCLEHATX,  S.J.  /  IW   i.   «  i^ 

BoUandut.  Joint  Author  of  the  ilda  ^wufanmi.  -^  DUUS.  aiiai. 

HiHKY  Fkeoeuck  Baker.  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 


Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.   Caylcy  Lecturer  in  Mathe-  ■ 
°    t<it  Abel- iThttry  ami  Itt  AUU" 


DII«raiHal  iQoalloo. 

(in  the  Univenitjr.  Authorol  jTM'i  Tkttry ami lii  AUiii  Tktory;  Ac 

Bams  Fueoucr  Gaoow,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Ph.D. 

StricUand  Curator  and  Lecturer  on  Zoology  in  the  Univcnity  of  Cambridge. '   DodO  (in  «ar<). 
Autlwr  of  AmpkiUtt  ami  RtpUUt  (Cambridge  Natuial  History).  l 

HCCH  GOOTKAY,  H.A.  f 

Sometime  Fellow  of  St  John's  Colle^,  Cambridge.    Author  of  an  EUmmlary\  Dial  Mil  DUtOf.' 
Treatise  on  tlu  Lunar  Tktory;  A  Trtattu  on  Astronomy.  t 

IBekbut  Hall  Traxu,  H.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  r 

Savilian  ProfesKir  of  Astronomy,  Oxford  Univeraity.    Fellow  of  New  College.  I 
Formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge,  and  Chief  Assistant  at  the  Royal  J  w-m—*  /j-  satA 
Observatory,  Greenwich.     Correspondent,  Institut  de  France.     President,  Ro^al  1  ■*"^*  \*m  fOnh 
Astronomiod  Society,  1903-1904.     Author  of  Modem  Astronomy;  Astronomual  I 
Discovery.  '  I 


B.  Lb.  HoxACB  Lahb,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

I^esaor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Manchester. "  Formerly  Fellow 


..   -  ..- „ ,   .jIIow  and  I . 

Asusunt  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Member  of  Council  of  Royal  i  DjniMUM. 
"    °         ~       ---■•-  djti,t_  ,^2.    President  of  London  Mathematical  I 


Society,  1894-1896.    Royal  Medallist,  1902.    President  of  London  Mathemai 
Society,  1902-1904.  Autnor  of  Hyiroiymamks;  Ac. 


H.  H.  0.  Hen»v  Newton  Dickson,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.),  F.R.G.S.  f 

Professor  of  Geography  at  University  College,  Reading.  Formeriy  Vice-President.  J  iiMMt. 
Royal  Meteorological  Society.  Lecturer  in  Physical  Geography,  Oxford.  Author  |  "•""• 
of  MeUoroloty;  Elements  oj  Weather  ami  aimaU;  ftc  I 

H.  0. T.  Hemsy  Osborn  Tavlok,  LL.B.  (Columbia).  f  — ._    .     s.,,..  tn  ,„■ 

Author  of  The  Classical  UerUate  of  tit  MiiiU  Ates;  Andtnt  Uools;  Ac  -^^DIOByslB*  AftflJ«|nW». 

B.  St.  Henry  Stcrt,  M.A.  /  „.vj— 

Author  of /iMa7t«i/ri;i:it</<(Ma/«FrwCk«K*:  and  FrrMMfHsaUMs.  ■^OOBIUf.. 

B.S.S.  Haeou)  Sfencir  Scott,  M.A.  S  n^.^ 

New  College,  Oxford.    Barrist*r4t-Law,  Liocola'a  Inn.  -^DOWfr. 

B.  n.  Henry  TIeoehann. 


London  Editor  of  the  Nitnmt  RatlerdamtcU  Crawl.   Ex-P»aident «( the  Foieign 
Pnsa  Association. 

fl.  W.  C.  n.      Henry  Wiluak  Carless  Davis,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford.    Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford, 
189S-1902.    Author  of  EXf^uii  umier  Ike  Normaas  ami  Anteoins;  Chartemapu. 
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Dwmet  lUeBnmni^  I 
BdffliiDt,  SilBL 


H.W.E.  HoFE  W.  HoGo,M.A.  / 

Professor  of  Semitic  Languafca  and  Literatures  in  the  Univcnity  of  Manchester.     \ 

L  A.  Israel  Abrahams,  M.A.  f  DnkH.  LmmoH: 

Reader  in.Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Utetatme,  Univenity  of  Cambridge.   President,  J  niTTirh  •     ^^ 
Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England.   Author  of  A  Short  History  of  Jtuisk  Lilera- 1  J™*"  • 
hire;  Jewish  Life  in  the  iliiiU  A^t.  L  DUUL 

t.  A.*  John  Atiken,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 


M  ATIKEN,  LL.U.,  r.K.S.  f 

Investigator  of  Atmospheric  Dust.    Inventor  of  instraments  for  counting  the  dust 
narticles  in  the  atmosphere.    Author  of  papers  on  Dust  Fogs  and  Clouds:  Haaing  ^  DUt. 
Effects  of  Atmospheric  Dust;  Cyclones  and  Anticydaoes;  ttc,  in  publications  of  I 
Royal  Society.  ^ 

J.A.B.  John  Allen  Howe,  B.Sc.  /  Dnwilan  (yilMis 

Ciomtor  and  Librarian  of  the  Mtiaeam  of  PrKtical  Gcelogy,  Landoa.  \  Drift, 


I.  A.  P.*  Rev.  James  Alexander  Patersoh,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Hebrew      •  — ■— 

of  The  Periei 
Nmmhers,  in  " 
Theotoiy. 

I. CM.  Jahes  Clerk  Maxwell,  D.CIu,  F.R.S. 


INDER  fATERSOH,  M.A.,  U.U. 

Iitew  and  OM  Testament  Exegesis,  New  College,  Edinburgh.  Author 
of  Ike  Jmites;  Booh  of  LeoUittu,  in"  Temple"  BiUe;  Booh  a- 
nilychnNne  "  Bibk;  &c    Tranalatar  tA  Scbults'a  OU  Tostomttml 


Dsntsrooony. 


See  the  biographical  article 


■  Maxwell,  Janes  Clerk.  {  W**""" 


J.  FwK.  Jahxs  FrmiAuwcE-KELLY,  Ltit.D.,  F.R.Hist.S.  r  ..^   .. 

Gilmour  Professor  of  Spanish  Language  and  Literature,  Uvenool  Univcnity.  I  BMIS,  JOMQt; 
Norman  McCoU  Lecturer,  Cambridge  Univenity.    Fellaw  of  the  British  Academy.  \  DOB  iiao ; 
Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy.    Knight  Cbmmaadcr  of  the  Order  of     BelMxinY  *  Bsecidm. 
Alphonso  XII.   Author  A  A  History  of  SpamMsUuratwre;  Ac.  *■  '""'•"'^  •  ■««"™' 

J.  0.  B.  Joseph  G.  Horner,  A.M.I.MEat.E.  /  Dnwta:  XVa»uM-OCctlf<rl> 

Author  of  PUitimt  ani  Boiler  ilahin;  Prattieal  Uetat  Tmrmimt:  Ac  I  """"••  ""«•«*!#«"»<»«. 

I.  B.  0.  Jobann  Hendrik  Gall^ e,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  and  Teutonic  Languages,  University  of  Utrecht. .  DaM>  La^nao. 
President  of  the  Philological  Society,  Utrecht.    Author  rf  AUstthsiseht  Sfraelh         ^*      ^^ 
denhmiUr. 

J.  B.  B.  John  Horace  Roithd,  H.A.,  tX.D.  (Edin.). 

Author  of  Fenial  Emtlami;  Stmiies  in  Peeraft  ami  PamtUy  Bistory;  Pttrafe  ami 
Ptdipee;  Ike. 

I.L  JoLES  Isaac.  JO"     BriW. 

Professor  of  History  at  the  Lycfe  of  Lyess,,  I     «*•»• 
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J.  J.  HoimcL,  F.I.C.  (d.  toot). 

Formerly  Profesaor  o(  Dyeing,  Univcmty  01  Leedi.    Author  of  Tkc  Dydnt  tf 

TextiU  fairies. 

Rbv.  Torn  Jahes  Lub,  H^ 

CbaDcellor  of  Uandaff  Cattwdrml.    Formerly  HulsQ^  Lecturer  ia  Divinity  and* 
Lady  Margaret  Preacher,  Unlveruty  of  Cambridge. 

JOBN  Linton  Mykes,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.O.S. 

Wykeharo  Professor  of  Ancient  iiistory  in  tlie  University  of  Oxford.  Formerly. 
Gladstone  Profesaor  of  Greek  and  L.ecturer  in  Ancient  Geosraphy,  Univcnity  of 
LiverpooL   Lecturer  in  Classical  Archaeology  in  Uoivereity  of  Oxford. 

John  Miure,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc 


Formerly  Professor  of  Mining  itnd  Geolo^,  Imperial  University  of  Toldo.  Founder 
of  the  Seismic  Survey  of  Japan.  Designer  of  Kisinograpli/'aiid  instminents  to 
record  vibrations  on  railways,  &c  Author  of  EartkquMSi  Stismologyi  Cry$M- 
htraphf;  &c 

Viscount  Morley  07  Buckbukn.'  / 

See  the  biographical  article:  MoiLBV,  VUCOOMT,  OF  Blacebuin. 

John  Malcouc  Mitcheli. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Queen's  CoUe^,  Oxford.  Lecturer  in  Classics,  East  London 
College  (University  olLondon).   Joint  Editor  of  Crete's  Htif«7i>/Cre<M. 


Dj*Iii(  (in  pard. 

lMllbi(if« 

Deitua. 

Buthqwk*  (m  pard. 


DUflnrt* 
Dnno; 


I  Draiithfi  (m  fart). 
!  Dndft  tud  Dredflog:  Uariiu. 
[oMk. 
Editor  of  ind  -I  Dbpenloo. 


J.  M.  M.  Dallas. 

Formerly  Secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Draughts  Qub. 

John  Ouvei  Boxley,  M.A. 

Gonvilla  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Jakes  Geokce  JosEra  FEiiDEtEL-BRODaussT. 
Editor  of  the  Ciuirdtan,  London. 

JOSETR  ROOERSON  COTTER,  M.A. 

Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Physics,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
edition  of  Preston's  Tktory  of  Heat. 

John  Ritchie  Findlay. 

See  the  biographical  artklefFlNOLAY,  J.  R. 

John  R.  Fotheroili.  f_ , 

Editor  of  Tke  Slaie.  \  I»I»*lll«. 

John  Svitr  Flett,  D.Sc^  F.G.S. 

Petrographer  to  the  Geological  Survey.  Formerly  Lecturer  on  Petrology  In 
Edinburgh  University..  ^NeillMcdallist  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  B^by 
Medallist  of  the  GeoIogical.Sodety  of  London. 


DaQiliieqr. 


John  T.  Beaiby. 

Joint -author  of  Stanford's  £Kr0te.    Formerly  lEAiiot  cX  tin  Scottish  Gtotra^ical' 
MatoBM.    Translator  of  Sven  Hedin's  Tliroulk  Atia,  Cflnl  Atia  and  TiUt;  Ac. 


John  Westlaxe,  K.C,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Professor  of  International  Law,  Cambridge,  i8W-t^.    One  of  the  Members  for 


United  Kingdom  of  International  Court  of  Aibitnttion  under  the  Hague  Conven-  ■ 
tion,  1000-1906.    Author  of  A  Tnatiit  o»  Prinit  IsUirttaiiomat  Law;  lull 
Lam:  1.  Ptace;  II.  War;  Ac 


DiBllut;  DIorite; 
Dohrito;  Momlta; 
EdOflU. 

Dnieper  (in  part); 

Dnlestai  (in  pari); 

Don  (in  part); 

DoD  CaMiBkt,  TUnilof*  at  I 

(fn  part); 
DflO*  (in  part); 
Betamladxln  (in  pan). 

Domieflt. 


Jtaa*  Weuon,  M.A. 

Pnfeaot  of  Education  in  the  Univsnity  of  Leeds.  Author  of  Lopcat  Basts  0} 
BducalioH ;  PrineipUs  and  iltOudt  ej  Uoral  rnuw'ng ;  Ac. 

James  Wvcum  Headlam,  M.A. 

Staff  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools  under  the  Board  of  Education.  Formerly 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Professor  of  Greek  and  Ancient  History  at 
Queen's  College,  London.  Author  of  Bismarck  and  the  Foarsdalian  0/  Ike  German 
Empire;&c 

Kathleen  Scblesxncer. 

Author  of  Tke  Instntments  of  Ike  Orckesira ;  &c 

Levesoh  FKANas  ViKHON-HABCOtiRT,  M.A.,  H.Inst.C.E.  (1839-1007). 

Formerly  Professor  of  Civil  Engineenrtg  at  University  College,  London.  Author  of 
KiMri  and  Canalt;  Harttows  and  Decks;  CioU  Engineerint  as  applied  in  Con- 
struction; Ac. 

Lbonard  Jakes  Spencer,  M.A.,  F.C^.S. 

Assistant,  Department  of  Minersloiry,  British  Museum.  Formeriy  Scholar  of  Sidney . 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  Harlcness  Scholar.  Editor  of  the  idineralogUai 
Uagasine. 

Lmct  Villari. 

Italian  Foreign  Office  (Emigration  Department).  Formerly  Newspaper  Corre- 
spondent in  East  of  Europe.  Italian  Vice-Consul  in  New  Orleans.  1906:  Phil- 
adelphia, 1907:  and  Boston,  U.S.A..  1907-1910.  Author  of  Italian  Life  in  Town 
and  Cmnlry;  Fire  and  Sword  inlkeCaiuana;  Ik. 

Maouce  ARTHtni  Cahney,  M.A.  f  _^^ 

Assistant  Lecturer  in  Semitic  Languages  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  \  OOIIMt. 


EdnoaUon:  Tkeory. 


DnfSMi,I.O. 


'Deabto-Ban;  Drone; 
LDmm;  Dolaimer. 


Doek. 


DUltac*;  Diaspon; 
Diopiide;  Dtoptise. 


DteTole,Fn; 
Ooria. 
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llnS  MASCAkZT  BsyjtHT. 

SB  Michael  Fostei,  K.C.B.,  D  CX.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.ItS. 
Se*  Um  biographical  anicic:  FOSTSR,  Sit  IM. 

St.  Bom.  Sir  MoomsTOARt  EirmNtroNB  GRAm-Dtnw,  G.C.S.I.,  F.R.S. 
(i82»-igo6). 
M.P.  Cor  ike  Elgin  Burghs,  1(57-1881.  UiKkr-Seentary  oT  State  for  India.  i8«8- 
1874.  Uiukr-SccrFlaryof  SuteforthcColoniet,  1880-1881.  Governor  o(  Madras, . 
I88I-I8U.  Pnaident  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1889-1893.  President 
olthc  Royal  Hbtorical  Society,  1891-1899.  Author  o(5(iitfK<  in  £i>rep(aaPa(>(iu; 
Klafnm  <  Diarji  Ac. 

Uarcds  Hartoo,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  FX  S. 

Piuftiiui  of  Zoology,  Univenity  College,  Cork.   Author  of  Pntotea  (la  Cambridge 
Natural  History) ;  and  papers  for  various  ideatiAc  journals. 

MoRsn  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Pa.D. 

PrafcKor  of  Semitic  Languages,  University  o(  Pennsylvania,  tI.S.A.    Author 
Reliiion  oftkt  BabyloniaHS  and  Assyrians;  ttc. 


(btptrt);] 


M  B«li>BeyiioDl. 


Derby,  14th  Eill«L 


"{S^ 


MAxnaunf  Otto  Bismarck  Castari,  M.A. 

Reader  in  Ancient  History  at  London  Uaivcnky. 
.  ham  Universky,  1905-1908. 


Lecturer  in  Greek  at  Binning-  \  Doth. 


Norman  McLean,  M.A.  r 

Fellow,  Lecturer  and  Librarian  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  University  Lccttlrer  I  m.-_.i_,  ■ 
in  Aramaic  Eaainer  lor  the  Oriental  Laiwoages  THpM,  aad  the  Theologioal  1  """J*""  ^ 
Tripos,  at  Cambridge.  \_ 

Nicholas  Mdikay  Botler.  iBdaoRtlai-  UttOal  Slates 

See  the  biographical  article:  BotLBtf.  N.  M.  ^■■BBWIM.  umutiUlct. 

NoRTHCOTE  Wbttbridce  Tbomas,  M.A.  f  DemoDOlogy; 

.    Covcmnwnt  Anthropologist  (o  Southern  Nigeria.    Corresponding  Member  of  the  J  DMiialiaB* 
SociM  d'Anthropojogic^de  Paris.    Author  of  TTuntU  Tnnsjemu;  KinsUt  and  |  DaBMBNuns. 


Marriagt  in  Australia;  &c. 

OSBERT  JOBM  Rabcutte  Howastb,  M.A. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Geographical  Scholar,  1901  Amistant  Secretary  of  the 
British  Association. 

Prince  Pctes  AtEXEivrrcH  Kropotkin. 

See  the  biographical  article:  KROroTKIN,  Prince  P.  A. 

PsTm  Cbauiers  MtTCHEix,  F.R.S.,  H.A.,  D.Sc.,  IX.D.  1 

Secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.     University  Demonstrator  in  i 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Assistant  to  Linacre  Professor  at  Oxford,  1888-1891.  J 
Lecturer  on  Biology  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  1893-1894;  at  London  Hospital,] 
1894.    Eaamioer  m  Biology  to  the  Royal  Collen!  of  Physicians,  1891-1896, 1901- 
I9«^,  Eaaminer  in  Zoology  to  the  Umvcrsity  oi  Loodon,  19Q}. 

Phoip  Chesniy  Yorke,  M.A. 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

fETER  GltES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Lm.  O. 

Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridee,  and  University 
Reader  in  Comparative  Phiiology.  Late  Secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Philological 
Society.   AixtbotoS  ilannal  of  Comparative  Fkiiotogyi&c, 

Tkxn.  Ceoroe  Konobt. 

Art  Critic  of  the  Mserter  and  the  Datfy  Mail.  Formerly  Editor  of  Tlu  Artist. 
Author  U  the  An  of  Waller  Crane;  Velastnet,  life  and  Work;  to. 

Lord  KAnsiGH. 

See  the  biographical  aiticle:  Ratleiom,  3rd  Baroh. 

P.OBERT  Alexander  Stewart  Macauster,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Director  of  Excavations  for  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund. 

Su  RicsARO  Claverrouse  Jebb.,  Lrrr.D.,  D.C.L. 
Sec  the  biographical  article:  JESB,  Sir  Richard C. 

R.  D.  Milner. 

Formcriy  Assistant,  U.S.  DepirtflMnt  of  Agricultaic 

Robert  Henry  Davis. 

Managing  Director.  Stebe,  Cormao  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Submarine  Engineers.  London. 
Author  of  A  Dioing  Jiannal;  Ac. 

Recinaio  Tnnes  Pocoac,F.Z.S. 

Superintendent  of  the  Zoological  Cardens,  London. 

Richard  Jordan. 

I>raughts  Champion  of  Scotland,  1896,  and  of  the  world,  1896  seq, 

Rondo  John  McNehl,  H.A. 

Christ  Cknrcb,  Oxford.    Ba>ris<(r«t-La«r. 


Dtpmark:  Geography  and 
Slalblks  (in  part). 

Dnieper  (Jn  pari);  Dnleiter 
(t'n  pari);  Don  (m  pari); 

Dm  0«eMek%  Tenltoiy  ottli* 
(in  pari);  D«ln*  (in  part); 

Eebmladzin  (fn  pari). 

Doc  (is  fort). 


Dertgr,  TOi  Eiil  of ; 
DIfkir.SlrBnfRid: 
Dl(^.  Sir  Kenaim. 


DoaRtello. 

•[DiaiMUoBotUfU. 

DIftrek. 

/  DemodlMntg. 
|Di*t»li«t(m^ir<). 

j  Dlven  tnd  Dlvlnf  Appintnv 

{ertwU. 

-fDraughtt  (iii^<u4)-      ■     . 


Formerly  Editor  of  Uie  «  ^««''  jSUr'SS.  l$t  Eirl  of. 
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T.Al. 

T.A.t 
T.F.T. 

T.K.6 
T.L.H. 

T.B.F. 
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RiCHAiD  LncxKU.  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  FZ:8. 

Member  o(  the  Suf  o(  the  Ceolorical  Survey  ol  Indh,  iSn-lMa.  _Anthor  of 


Calaktmi  ^  Fttta  Mammab,  tUteUt  oai  Birii  i»  SrUitk  Uiimmi  Tkc  Dm  tf]  Z^T^^'"^^ 
oULiutif.ic.  IDBltat;  Mmtilfc 


{nafe;  M 
DormoBn; 
Dvltar;  H 
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Ret.  Robext  Hmxintosh,  D.O. 

ProfcMor  of  Christian  Ethici  ud  Apolofctica,  Lancmihue  Independent  College.  ^ 
Leeturer  on  the  PhDowphy  of  Reli^oa,  Univenity  of  Mucbexer.    Author  of 
Ckritt  ant  Uu  Jtmith  Lam;  &c.  ' 

Robert  MXacblan,  F.R.S. 

Editor  of  the  Enlomalotul^  UmlUy  JfOfofM. 

ROBBBT  NUBET  Bad)  (d.  1900). 

Anistant  Librarian,  Biitian  Mmeum  iMj-iQas.  Author  of  Sccmibmia:  tiu 
Pdilkal  Hitlary  »f  Dnmarh,  Norway  and  Sicden,  1513-1  foo;  Tkt  First  RtmaHms, 
l6tj  to  ipi ;  5lamiK  Europe:  lit  PoUHtal  Hislcrj  «/  Fotaiid  and  Kusiia  from  1469 
lajyftllK. 

R.  PHENi  SriEis,  F.SA,  F.RJ.B.A. 

Formerly  Matter  of  tne  Architectural  School,  Royal  Academy,  Londoa.  Past- 
Preeident  of  Archltcctuial  Amdation.  Anociate  and  Fellow  of  Kin>]>  College, 
London.  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Inatituleof  France.  Editor  of  Fcrguseon'a 
HiXory  of  ArckUaim.   Author  of  Arckikclm:  EoU  a»d  Wat;  ttc 

SiaHUY  AsisTO  Cook. 

Editor  for  PaleMiae  Expkratien  Fund.  Lectoier  ia  Hebnw  and  Syriac  aad 
formerly  F«llaw,Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Enaminer  in  Hebrew  aad 
Aiamaic,  London  Univenity,  1004-1908.  Council  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1004- 
100}.  Author  of  Gloisary  rf  Aramatc  Inscriptunw,  Tkt  Lams  of  tlosos  md  Cast 
M  AaanuroM;  CritUal  Holts  m  Old  Tsstamnt  History;  KthtioH  of  Amitat 
Pakslint;  Ac 

VaoooHT  St  Cybes. 

See  the  biographical  article: 


DtuurtB  Uedinalani 

Itodtrn  History; 
DtMiwIIy;  Dh^oo; 
DolfsraU;  Don*. 


Boot; 

Deonmf, 
BkI}Bi(}UFhM. 


iDDElLBiaH,  1ST  B*IL  Or. 


I  Da  TaniM  di  BMDHatk 


LOBO  St  Heuex  (Sn  Fxahos  Hehxy  jEtnre),  P.C,  K.C.B.,  G.C.B.  (i84«-i905).  I 
PrtiidtBt  of  the  Probate,  Divorce  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the  High  Comt  of  i 
Justice,  1892-190$.   Honorary  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  OxfonL  I 

SmNSY  COLVW,  LL.D.  J 

See  the  biographical  aitick:  CoLvw,  S. 

S.  D.  HommoH. 

Stcn  Kohow,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Indian  Philology  in  the  Universityof  Christiania.  OfficierdePAcadimie 
Francaise.  Author  of  SJamaoidUna  Mkmana;  Tkt  KarpuramMui;  volumes 
on  Tibelo-Burman  lamniages:  Manda  and  Draoidiam;  "  Mftfthi  Bhil "  In  n< 
Utgniflfe  &<rt«y  i!^ /hMo. 

SmoM  Newcokb,  LL.D. 

See,  the  biogiaphical  article:  Newcohb,  SmoM. 

Tmouu  Aaat,  M.A.,  D.Lrn.,  F.S.A. 

Director  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Rome.  Correnonding  Member 
of  the  Imperial  German  Archaeological  Institute.  Formerly  Scholar  of  Christ' 
Church,  Oxford.  Ciaven  Fellow,  (taford.  1897.  Author  of  Tkt  Classical  Toft- 
tropky  o/tkt  Stttm  Campapia;  &c 

TBOMAS  AtXAK  IltCtAlf,  M.A.,  LL.D.  J  b^wHbi. 

Trinity  College,  Dubfin.  ^  BiwnoD. 

TfeoMM  FkEOExicK  Totrt,  H.A. 

Professor  of  Medieval  and  Modem  History  In  the'  University  of  Manchester.  J  Edwart  I.,  n,t  HL; 
Formerly  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxfora.    Author  of  £diMrd  /. ;  Ttt  Em  fin  j  Umid    f^  Btatk 


{oMdnl 

JDnvMiia. 
ridlpn  (iB^arO; 


J. 


and  Papacy;  &c 

Rev.  Thoxas  Keu.y  Cbstke,  M.A.,  D.D. 
See  the  biographical  article:  Cbeyns,  T.  K. 

Sn  Thomas  LnTts  Heath,  K.C.B.,  D.Sc. 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  Formerly  Fellow  o{  Trinity  College,  Cam. 
btidge.  Author  of  Dioplianlos  of  Altxandria;  Editor  of  Tkt  Tkirlteu  Books  oj 
EmWs  ElemttUs ;  ftc 

TBov AS  McCall  Fallow,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  Aniiqaary.  Author  of  Mimoriab  of  Old  Yorkskirt 
Calhtdral  Ckarckts  of  trdand;  ae. 

Thomas  Seccombe,  M.A. 

Balliol  College,  Oxford.   Lecturer  in  History,  East  London  and  Biricbcck  Colkget 

i University  of  London).    Stanhope  Priseman,  Oxford,  iSSr.    AstisUat  Editor  of. 
iiclionary  of  Nalionai  Biotraphy,  1891-1001.     Author  of  Tkt  Aft  «/  Jokntois; 
Joint  Author  of  TkcBookmoH  History  of  En^iskLittratiire;Ac^ 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Comparative  Religion,  Manchester.    Professo'r  of  Pali  and  Buddhist 

■■  "  ■■  "  .    President  of  the  Pali  Text 

and  Librarian  of  Royal  Asiatic 
Baeis  •/  Its  Baddkiitsi  Early 
Bmddlii'sm;  jffuddkist  Imiia;  Diatotfus  of  IktBaddka;  ttc 
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W.A.B.C. 

W.A.  P. 
W.A.8.H. 

W.B. 
W.B.B. 

W.I.A 

W.P.Sh. 
W.F.W. 

W.fl.P.P. 

W.By. 

W.TL* 

m.JLMM. 

W.LO. 

W.M. 

W.H.B. 

W.ltf. 


Vuoom  TcmxtKon. 

Editor ol  Tke  Fnt  Alt Prtu.  Utenry  RcpRwntatm o( Leo Tolitiqr.  Authorot 

Ckruiiam  tliirtyriam  M  Jlnnta;  ftc  ■ 
WmiAM  Akchejl 

See  the  biographical  article  Areher,  William. 

Rev.  Wiluam  Adgustds  Buvoost  Coouooe,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Pn.D.  (Bern). 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  Collecc,  Oxford.  Profosor  of  English  History.  St  David's 
Colfefte,  Lampeter,  iMo-iSgl.  Author  of  G»id€  dm  Haul  Dtuphini;  Tkt  Rantt  of 
Ik*  TUi;  Guidt  la  GrindOwoU;  GuUe  lo  SwiUerhui:  The  Alpt  m  Naturt  mi  i» 
Biitorji  Ac.   Editor  of  the  Alpiiu  Jmnul,  1880-1889;  Ac. 

Waitik  AinoH  Phillips,  H.A. 

Formerly  Exhibitioner  of  Merton  College  and  Senior  Scholar  of  St  John's  College, 
Mord.   Author  of  iloiem  Europe;  Ac. 

WttiiAM  Albert  Samuel  Hewims,  M.A. 

Sceiclary  of  the  Tariff  ComroiMion.  Formerly  Director  of  the  London  School 
of  Economics.  Teacher  of  Modem  Economic  History  in  the  University  of 
London,  1902-1903.  Tooke  Professor  of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  at  King's' 
College,  London,  1897-1903.  Author  of  Imperialism  and  its  Prebaile  Efea  m  (w 
Cmaurnuf  Policy  ej  the  Untied  Kimfd^m;  Ac 

Walter  Baxendalx. 

'  Kennel  Editor  of  the  FieU, 

Rev.  WnuAif  Emest  Baxhes,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  Fellow  and  Hon.  Chaplain  of  Peter, 
boast,  Cambridse.  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  Joint  Editor 
of  Jourmal  of  Theoloticai  SludieSt  1899-1901.  Formerly  Lecturer  in  Hebrew,. 
Clare  College,  and  Lectuter  in  Hebfew  and  Divinity,  Peterhouse.  Author  of  Tke 
Canonical  and  Vncanonicat  Coipelst  The  Petkiua  Text  9f  Cknnitkt;  Tke  Psalms 
in  tke  Peshitla  Version ;  Gemmnenesi  ef  Jsaiak;  Ac. 

WouAM  Ebmest'Dalbv,  H.A.,  H.Imst.CE.,  M.I.M.E^  A.H.INST.NA, 

Professor  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Enginecnog  at  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  'Central  Technical  College,  South  Kensinpon.  Formerly  University 
Oemonstratoc  in  the  Engineering  I}eptrti»ent,  Cambridge.  Author  of  Tke  Balanc- 
imei Bm^iteti  Vahrintf  VtlttCeat UeelunitwuaK. 

WnuAU  Fleetwood  Sbeffaid,  M.A. 

Senior  Examiner  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
Cambridge.   Senior  Wiangler,  1884. 


DoBkhrton, 

Dolomlln,  n*; 
Dornblm; 
Dnnnea; 
TBMi,J.a. 


Wtpemttm 
ol  CoMliiHI— ; 
Dnfoii:  Dulw; 

EasUrn  QiwUoa,  nt. 


|Doc(«i^ard. 


DrmuBoaMiN'. 


Focnwrly  Fdlow  of  Trinity  College,  \  DUbrMMM,  Clkllln  at 


Walter  Frahos  Willcox,  LL.B..  Ph.D. 

Chief  Statistician,  United  States  Census  Bureau.    Ptofeaaor  01  Social  Science  and 

Statistics,  Cornell  University.    Member  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  ■   Divont:  Uniki  StcSet, 

rmt  Secretaiy  of  the  American  Ecommiical  Asaociatian.     Author  of  Tke  Diworce 

Problem:  A  Study  m  Sulistics-.'Social  Stalislks  ef  Ike  Vniled  Slales;  Sx. 

Snt  Walter  George  Frank  Pkiiumore,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  1 

Judge  of  the  King's  Bench  Division.  President  of  International  Law  Association,  J 
lOOS-  Author  CI  Book  of  Ckurtk  Lm.  ■  Editor  of  2nd  edition  of  Pkillimore's  ] 
Eccktioelieal  Law;  jtd  edition  of  voL  iv.  of  Pkillimore's  InlemaHonal  Lam;  Ac.        I 


EMtastaiUeal  Jurhdlotlon. 


WiuiA¥  Henry. 

Founder  and  Chief  Seadary  to  the  Royal  Life  Saving  Socie^.  Associate  of  the 
Order  c(  St  John  of  Jerasalem.  Joint  Author  of  ^rimaiaif ,  (radmintoo  Libraiy) 
Ac 

Walter  HtwiER,  M.I.C.K..  M.I.M.K.,  F.G.S.  f 

Consulting  Engineer  for  Waterworks  to  Crown  Agents  for  the  Coloniea.    Member  I  Dndca 
of  Councilof  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.   Silver  Medallist,  Royal  Society  of  Arts.  <      HV 


i 


Drawatac  ud-UI*  Siatiig. 


•ndDNlgliw: 


nt  of  I 
:  &c1 


brieinator  of  Staine*  Scheme  of  Storage  Reservoiii.    Has  reported  on  Waterworks 
It  Accra,  Seccoodcr  and  Lagos;  also  on  Rand  Water  Supply.  [ 

Wiluam  Henry  Maxwell,  A.H.I.C.E. 

Borough  and  Waterworks  Engineer,  Tnnbridge  Wella.    Foniwriv  President 
Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  London.     Author  of  Refuse  veslruelers 
Joint  Editor  of  SueycltptMia  of  Munieipal  ami  SmitoTytEnpueeriut' 

William  Lawmm  Grant,  M.A.  1 

Professor  at  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada.  Formerly  Beit  Lecturer  in  J 
Cokmial  History  at  Oxford  University.  Editorof  ,4^e/Mti'r^yCnM<<<,Coloaial'^ 
acriea;  Cuadiafi  ConsUlulional  Detelofmeul  (in  ooDaboratiea).  I 

Whliak  Hinto,  H.A, 

Sec  the  biographical  article:  Mimto,  WOluifc 

William  Uicbasl  Rossxrn. 

Sec  the  biographical  article:  Rotmn,  Damts  Carihi. 
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OSMUOHN,  1  glass  bottle  or  jar  wHh  a  large  round  body  and 
naiTQW  neck,  encased  in  wicker-work  and  provided  with  handles. 
The  word  is  also  used  of  an  earthenware  jar,  similarly  covered 
with  wicker.  The  capacity  of  a  demijohn  varies  from  two  to 
twelve  gallons,  but  the  common  size  contains  five  gallons. 
According  to  the  Iftw  Em/fislt  Dictionary  the  word  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  a  Freitch  Damt  Jtamu,  or  Dame  Jane,  an  application 
of  a  personal  name  to  an  object  which  is  not  uncommon;  cf.  the 
use  of  "  Toby  "  for  a  particular  {oim.of  jug  and  the  tnany  uses 
of  the  name  "  Jack." 

DBMISS,  an  Anglo-French  legal  term  (from  the  Fr.  dtmcUn, 
Lat.  diimiUtre,  to  send  away)  for  a  transfer  of  an  estate,  especially 
by  lease.  The  word  has  an  operative  effcM  in  a  lease  implying  a 
covenant  {or  "  quiet  enjoyment "  (see  LaUDLOio  and  Teuamt). 
The  phrase  "  demise  of  the  crown  "  is  used  in  English  law  to 
signify  the  immediate  transfer  of  the  sovereignty,  with  all  its 
attributes  and  prerogatives,  to  the  successor  without  any  inter- 
regnum in  accordance  with  the  maxim  "  the  king  never  dies." 
At  cotpunon  law  the  death  of  the  sovereign  to  facto  dissolved 
parliament,  but  this  was  abolished  by  the  Representation  of  the 
People  Act  1867,  |jx.  Similarly  the  commonlaw  doctrine  that 
all  offices  held  under  the  crown  determined  at  its  demise  has 
beennegativedbytheDetniseoftheCrown Act  1901.  "Demise" 
ia  thus  often  used  loosely  for  death  or  decease. 

DBMIDBOB  (Gi,  titfUovpT^r,  from  Uuaas,  of  or  for  the  people, 
and  tprfof,  work),  a  handicraftsman  or  artisan.  In  Homer  the 
word  Ins  a  wide  application,  including  not  only  band-worken 
but  even  heralds  and  physicians.  In  Attica  the  demiuigi  formed 
one  of  the  three  classes  (with  the  Eupatridae'and  the  goomori, 
(eorgi  or  agroed)  into  which  the  early  population  was  divided 
(cf.  Artst.  Atk.  Pal.  ziii.  s).  They  represented  either  a  class  of  the 
whole  population,  or,  according  to  Busolt,  a  commercial  nobility 
(tee  Eopatudae).  In  the  sense  of  "  worker  for  the  people  " 
the  word  was  used  throughout  the  Peloponnese,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sparta,  and  In  many  parts  of  Greece,  for  a  higher 
magistrate.  The  demiurgi  among  other  officials  represent  Elis 
and  Mantiada  at  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Athens,  Argos,  Elis 
aDdMantlneUin4>oB.&  (Tliucv.47).  In  the  Achaean  League 
(}.t.)  the  name  is  given  to  ten  elective  officers  who  presided 
over  the  assembly,  and  Corinth  sent "  Epidemiurgi "  every  year 
10  Potidaea,  officials  who  apparently  answered  to  the  Spartan 
fearmosts.  Id  Plato  tniiumfrttft  is  the  name  given  to  the  "  creator 
ff  the  world  "  {Jimam,  40)  and  the  word  was  so  adopted  by 
tb«  Gnostics  (see  GNOsnasv). 

DBmm.  a  town  of  Germany,  kingdom  of  Prussia,  on  the 
navigable  ilver  Peene  (which  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
receives  the  Trebel  and  the  Tollense),  7am.  W.N.W.  of  Stettin, 
on  the  Berlin-Stralsund  railway.  Fop.  (190s)  I3,54<-  It  ha* 
manafactuta  of  textiles,  besides  breweries,  distilleries  and 
tanneries,  and  an  active  trade  In  com  and  timber. 


The  town  is  of  Slavonian  origin  and  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  It 
was  besieged  by  a  German  army  in  1 148,  and  captured  by  Henry 
the  Uon  in  1164.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  Dcmmin  was  the 
object  of  frequent  conflicts,  and  even  after  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia was  taken  and  retaken  in  the  contest  between  the  electoral 
prince  and  the  Swedes.  It  passed  to  Prussia  in  1720,  and  its 
fortifications  were  dismantled  in  t7S9.  In  t8o7  several  engage- 
ments took  place  in  the  vicinity  between  the  French  and  Russians, 

DEMOCHARES  (e.  35S->7S  B.C.),  nephew  of  Demosthenes, 
Athenian  orator  and  stateman, was  one  of  the  few  distinguished 
Athenians  in  the  period  of  decline.  He  is  first  heard  of  in  32?, 
when  he  spoke  In  vain  against  the  surrender  of  Demosthenes 
and  the  other  anti-Macedonian  orators  demanded  by  Antipater. 
During  the  next  fifteen  years  he  probably  lived  in  exile.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  307 
.he  occupied  a  prominent  position,  but  was  banished  in  303 
for  having  ridicul«i  the  decree  of  Stratodcs,  which  contained 
a  fulsome  eulogy  of  Demetrius.  He  was  recalled  in  398,  and 
during  the  next  four  years  *  fortified  and  eq;uipped  the  dty  with 
providons  and  ammunition.  In  S96  (or  295)  be  was  again 
banished  for  having  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Boeotians, 
and  did  not  return  untO  187  (or  386).  In  s8o  he  induced  the 
Athenians  to  erect  a  public  monumedt  in  honour  of  his  unde  irith 
a  suitable  inscription.  After  bis  death  (some  five  years  later) 
the  son  of  Demochares  proposed  and  obtained  a  decree  (Plutarch, 
Yitaa  iecem  oraloram,p.  8sr)  that  a  statue  should  be  erected  in 
Ms  honour,  containing  a  record  of  his  pubUc  services,  which  seem 
to  have  consbted  la  a  reduction  of  public  expenses,  a  more 
prudent  management  of  the  state  finances  (after  his  return  in 
S87)  and  successful  begging  missions  to  the  rulers  of  Egypt  and 
Macedonia.  Although  a  friend  of  the  Stoic  Zeno,  Demochares 
regarded  all  other  philosophers  as  the  enemies  of  freedom,  and 
in  306  supported  the  proposal  of  oqe  Sophocles,  advocating  their 
expulsion  from  Attica.  According  to  Cicero  (Am/iu,  83)  Demo- 
chares was  the  author  of  a  history  of  his  own  times,  written  in 
an  oratorical  rather  thwi  a  hbtorical  style.  As  a  speaker 
he  was  noted  for  his  freedom  of  language  (Porriuiiufer,  Seneca,' 
Z>e  fra,  iii.  23).  He  was  violently  attacked  by  Timaeus,  but  found 
a  strenuous  defender  In  Polyblos  (xiL  r3). 

See  abo  Pluttrch,  Demotllltius,  30,  Demelriut,  14;  Vilae  iecem 
otalormm,  p.  847;  J.  C.  I>roysen's  eiMy  on  Demochares  in  ZtO- 
uknflfar  Ha  AUiriwmtmisautciafl  (1«^),  Nos.  10,  a  1. 

DBNOCRACT  (Gr.  inimcpittUi,  from  l^iim,  the  people,  U. 
the  commons,  and  xpirat,  rule),  in  political  sdence,  that  form 
of  government  in  which  the  people  rules  Itself,  either  directly, 
as  in  the  small  city-states  of  Greece,  or  through  represenUtlves. 
According  to  Aristotle,  democracy  is  the  perverted  form  of  tb« 

•  Bw  tfca  "  four  years' war  •  and  the  *con«loticat  qasstlona  hf 
vetvw),  asa  C  W.  MOUar,  AoK.  BM  <Sn«(.  U.  44J> 
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third  (onn  of  gavenuaent,  which  he  called  voXtnla,  "  polity  " 
or  "  constittttioiul  govenimeot,"  the  rule  of  the  majority  of  the 
free  and  equal  dtizena,  as  opposed  to  moiiarcby  and  aristocracy, 
the  rule  respectively  of  an  individual  and  of  a  minority  copsist- 
ing  of  the  best  citizens  (see  GovEuniENT  and  Akistoceacy). 
Aristotle's  restriction  of  "  democracy  "  to  bad  popular  govern- 
ment, ij.  mob-rule,  or,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  called, 
"ochlocracy"  (2x^,  mob),  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Athenian  democracy  had  in-hls  day  degenerated  far  below  the 
ideals  of  the  jth  century,  when  it  reached  its  zenith  under  Pericles. 
Since  Aristotle's  day  the  word  has  resumed  its  natural  meaning, 
but  democracy  in  modem  times  is  a  very  diSerent  thing  from 
what  it  was  in  its  best  days  in  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Greek 
states  were  what  are  Imown  as."  city-states,"  the  charactmstic 
of  which  was  that  all  the  citizens  could  assemble  together  in  the 
city  at  regular  intervals  for  legislative  and  other  purposes.  This 
sovereign  assembly  of  the  people  was  known  at  Athens  as  the 
Eodesia  (q.v.),  at  Sparta  as  the  Apella  (q.v.),  at  Rome  variously 
as  the  Comitia  Centuriata  or  the  Concilium  Plebis  (see  Cohitia). 
Of  representative  government  in  the  modem  sense  there  is 
practically  no  trace  in  Athenian  history,  though  certain  of  the 
magistrates  (see  Stratecus)  had  a  quasi-representative  char- 
acter. Direct  democracy  is  impossible  except  in  small  states. 
In  the  second  place  the  qualification  for  citizenship  was  rigorous; 
thus  Perides  restricted  citizenship  to  those  who  were  the  sons  of 
an  Athenian  father,  himself  a  citizen,  and  an  Athenian  inother 
(it  iii^otv  ioToti').  This  system  excluded  not  only  all  the  slaves, 
who  were  more  numerous  than  the  free  population,  but  also 
resident  aliens,  subject  allies,  and  those  Athenians  whose  descent 
did  not  satisfy  this  criterion  (r4i  yim  ji4  xaBafxi).  The  Athenian 
democracy,  which  was  typiol  in  ancient  Greece,  was  a  highly 
exclusive  form  of  government. 

With  the  growth  of  empire  and  nation  states  this  narrow 
parochial  typeofdemocracy  became  impossible.  The  population 
became  too  large  and  the  distance  too  gTea.t  for  regular  assemblies 
of  qualified  dtizens.  The  rigid  distinction  of  dtizens  and  non- 
dtizens  was  progressively  more  difficult  to  maintain,  and  new 
criteria  of  citizenship  came  into  force.  The  first  difficulty  has 
been  met  by  various  forms  of  representative  government  The 
second  problem  has  been  solved  in  various  ways  in  different 
countries;  moderate  democtades  have  adopted  a  low  property 
qualification,  while  extreme  democracy  is  bated  on  the  exten- 
sion of  dtizcnship  to  all  adult  persons  with  or  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex.  The  essence  of  modem  representative  govern- 
ment is  that  the  people  does  not  govern  itself,  but  periodically 
elects  those  who  shall  govern  on  its  behalf  (see  Govexnuent; 
Refbeseniation), 

DBMOCRATIO  PARTT,  originally  Dexockatic-Refubucan 
Pasty,  the  oldest  of  existing  political  parties  in  the  United  States. 
Its  origin  lay  in  the  prindples  of  local  seU-govetmnent  and 
repugnance  to  social  and  political  aristocracy  established  as 
f;irriin«l  tenets  of  American  colonial  democracy,  which  by  the 
War  of  Independence,  which  was  essentially  a  democratic  move- 
ment, became  the  basis  of  the  political  institutions  of  the  nation. 
The  evils  of  lax  government,  both  central  and  state,  under  the 
Confederation  caused,  however,  a  marked  anti-democratic 
reaction,  and  this  united  witA  the  temperamental  conservatism 
of  the  fnuners  of  the  constitution  of  1787  in  the  shaping  of  that 
conservative  instrument.  The  influences  and  interests  for  and 
against  its  adoption  took  form  in  the  groupings  of  Federalists 
and  Anti-Federalists,  and  these,  after  the  creation  of  the  new 
government,  became  respectively,  in  underlying  prindples,  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  in  personnel,  the  Federalist  party  (f.v.)  and 
the  Democratic-Rcpublicao  party.*  The  latter,  organized  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  oi^osition  to  the  Federalists  dominated  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  wast  teal  party  by  1792.  The  great  service 
of  attaching  to  the  constitution  a  democratic  bill  of  rights  be- 
longs to  the  Anti-Federalists  or  Democratic-R£pul>lican  party, 
althou^  this  was  then  amorphous.  The  Democratic-Republican 
party  gained  full  control  of  the  government,  save  the  judiciary, 

•  The  prefix  "  Democratic  "  was  not  used  by  Jcffenon;  it  became 
established,  however,  and  oSciaL 


in  i8ot,  and  controlled  it  continuously  theteatter  until  i8><. 
No  political  "  pUtforms  "  were  then  known,  but  the  writings 
of  Jefferson,  who  dominated  his  party  throughout  this  period, 
take  the  place  of  such.  His  inaugural  address  of  1801  isafamous 
statement  of  democratic  prindples,  which  to-day  are  taken  for 
granted  only  because,  through  the  party  organized  by  him  to 
secure  their  success,  they  became  universally  accepted  as  th. 
ideal  of  American  institutions.  In  all  the  colonies,  says  John 
Adams,  "  a  court  and  a  country  party  had  always  contended  "; 
Jefferson's  followers  believed  sincerely  tiiat  the  Fadeialists  were 
anew  court  party,  and  monarchist.  Hence  they  called  themsdves 
"  Republicans  "  as  against  monarchists, — standing  also,  inddent- 
ally,  for  states'  rights  against  the  centralization  that  monarchy 
(or  any  approach  to  it)  implied;  and  "  Democrats  "-  as  against 
aristocrats, — standing  for  the  "  common  rights  of  Englishmen," 
the  "  rights  of  man,'!  the  levelling  of  social  tanks  and  the  widen- 
ing of  political  privileges.  In  the  early  years  of  its  history — and 
during  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  and  afterwards— 
the  Republicans  sympathized  with  the  French  as  against  the 
British,  the  Federalists  with  the  British  as  against  the  French. 

Devotion  to  abstract  prindples  of  democracy  and  liberty,  and 
in  practical  politics  a  strict  construction  of  the  constitution, 
in  order  to  prevent  an  aggrandizement  of  national  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  states  (which  were  nearer  popular  control)  or  the 
citizens,  have  been  permanent  characteristics  of  the  Democratic 
patty  as  contrasted  with  it*  prindpal  opponents;  but  neither 
these  nor  any  other  distinctions  have  been  continuously  or 
consistent^  true  throughout  its  long  course.'  After  i8ot  the 
commercial  and  mannfacturing  nationalistic*  elements  of  the 
Federalist  party.bdng  now  dependent  on  Jefferson  for  protect  ion, 
gradually  went  over  to  the  Republicans,  especially  after  the  War 
of  i8i>;  moreover,  administration  of  government  naturally 
devdoped  in  Republican  ranks  a  group  of  btoad-constructionists. 
These  groups  fused,  and  became  an  independent  party.*  They 
called  themselves  Nalimal  Republicans,  while  the  Jacksonian 
Republicans  soon  came  to  be  known  simply  as  Democrats.* 
Immediately  afterward  followed  the  tremendous  victoiy  of  th* 
Jacksonians  in  1838,— «  great  advance  in  radical  democracy 
over  the  victory  of  i8oa  In  the  interval  the  Federalist  party 
had  disappeared,  and  practically  the  entire  country,  embracing 
Jefferaonian  democracy,  had  passed  throngh  the  school  of  the 
Republican  party.  It  had  established  the  power  of  the  "  people  " 
in  the  sense  of  that  word  in  present-day  American  politics.  Bills 
of  rights  in  every  State  constitution  protected  the  dtizcn;  some 
state  judges  were  already  elective;  very  soon  the  people  cam* 
to  nominate  their  presidential  candidates  in  national  conven* 
tions,  and  draft  their  party  platfom*  throu^  their  conven- 
tion representatives.'  After  the  National  Republican  scission 
the  Democratic  party,  weakened  thereby  in  its  nationalistic 
tendendes,  and  deprived  of  the  leadership  of  Jackson,  fell 
quickly  under  the  control  of  its  Southern  adherents  and  became 
virtually  sectional  in  its  objects.  Its  states'  rights  doctrine  was 
turned  to  the  defence  of  slavery.  In  thus  opposing  antinlavety 
sentiment— inconsistently,  alike  as  regarded  the  "  rights  of  man  " 
and  constitutional  construction,  with  its  original  aiul  permanent 

•  Under  the  rubric  of  "strict  construction"  fall  the  greatest 
struggles  in  the  party's  hlttory:  those  over  the  United  States  Bank, 
over  tariffs — for  protection  or  for  "  revenue  "  only— over  "  internal 
improvements,"  over  issues  of  administnuive  economy  in  pro- 
viding for  the  "  general  welfare."  &c.  The  course  of  the  party 
has  fiequently  been  inconsistent,  and  its  doctrines  have  shown, 
absolutely  considered,  progressive  latitudinarianism. 

*  "  Nationalistic  "  is  used  here  and  below,  not  hi  the  aenw  of  a 
general  nationalistic  spirit,  such  as  that  of  Jackson,  but  to  iodioate 
the  centralixing  tendency  of  a  broad  construction  of  constitutional 
powers  in  behalf  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 

*  Standing  for  protective  tariffs,  internal  improvements,  ftc. 

■  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Democratic  party 
of  Jackson  was  not  strictly  ddenlical  with  the  Democratic-Republican 
party  of  Jefferson, — and  some  writers  date  t>ack  the  origin'  of  tiia 
present  [democratic  party  only  to  1838-1839. 

•  The  Democratic  national  convention  of  iSjj  was  preceded  by  an 
Anti-Masonic  convention  of  1830  and  by  the  National-RepubUcao 
convention  of  iSji ;  but  the  Democratic  platform  of  1840  ***  lb* 
first  of  its  kind. 
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principle*— it  lost  nxtnle  and  power.  As  a  result  of  tbe  contest 
over  Kansas  it  became  fatally  divided,  and  in  i860  put  forward 
two  presidential  tickets:  one  r^resenting  the  doctrine  of 
JefFeraon  Davis  that  tbe  constitution  recognUed  slave-property, 
and  tberefore  the  national  government  must  protect  ^veiy  in 
the  territories;  the  other  representing  Douglas's  doctrine  that 
tbe  inhabitants  of  a  territory  might  virtually  exclude  slavery  by 
"  unfriendly  legislation."  The  combined  popular  votes  for  tbe 
two  tickets  exceeded  that  cast  by  the  new,  anti-slaveiy  Republican 
party  (the  second  of  the  name)  for  Uncoln;  but  the  election  was 
lost.  During  the  ensuing  Civil  War  such  members  of  the  party 
as  did  not  become  War  Democrats  antagonized  the  Lincoln 
administration,  and  in  1864  made  the  great  blunder  of  pronounc- 
ing the  war  "  a  failure."  Owing  to  Republican  errois  in  recon- 
struction and  the  scandals  of  President  Grant's  administration, 
the  party  gradually  regained  its  strength  and  morale,  until, 
having  largely  subordinated  Southern  questions  to  economic 
isiues,  it  cast  for  Tilden  for  president  in  1876  a  popular  vote 
greater  than  that  obtained  by  the  Republican  candidate,  Hayes, 
and  gained  control  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Electoral  Commission,  however,  made  Hayes  president,  and  the 
quiet  acceptance  of  (his  decision  by  the  Democratic  party  did 
it  considerable  credit.         _  "" 

Since  1877  the  Southern  states  have  been  almost  solidly 
Democratic;  but,  exctpt  on  the  negro  question,  such  unanimity 
among  Southern  whites  has  been,  naturally,  factitious;  and  by 
00  means  an  unmixed  good  for  the  party.  Apart  from  the 
"  Soh'd  South,"  the  period  after  1875  iS  characterized  by  two 
other  party  difficulties.  The  first  was  the  attempt  from  1878  to 
1896  to  "straddle"  the  sHvcr  issue;'  the  second,  an  attempt 
after  1896  to  harmonize  general  elements  of  conservatism  and 
radicalism  within  the  party.  In  1896  the  South  and  West  gained 
control  of  the  organization,  iod  the  national  campaigns  of 
1896  and  J900  were  fought  and  lost  mainly  on  the  issue' of 
"  free  silver,"  which,  however,  was  abandoned  before  1904. 
After  1898  "  imperial^m,"  to  which  the  Democrats  were  hostile, 
became  another  issue,  finally,  after  1896,  there  became  very 
apparent  in  the  party  a  tendency  to  attract  the  radical  elements 
of  society  in  the  general  re-alignment  of  parties  taking  pbce 
on  industrial-social  issues;  the  Democratic  party  apparently 
attracting,  in  this  readjustment,  the  "  radicab "  and  the 
"  masses  "  as  in  the  time  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson.  In  this 
process,  in  the  years  1 896-1900,  ii  took  over  many  of  the  principles 
and  absorbed,  in  large  part,  the  membera  of  the  radical  third- 
party  of  the  "  Populists,"  only  to  be  confronted  thereupon  by  the 
growing  strength  of  Socialism,  challenging  it  to  a  farther  radical 
widening  of  its  programme.  From  i860  to  1908  it  elected  but  a 
single  president  (Grover  Cleveland,  1885-1889  and  1893-1897).' 
All  American  parties  accepted  long  ago  in  theory  "  Jeffersonian 
democracy  ";  but  the  Democratic  party  has  been  "  the  political 
champion  of  those  elements  of  the  [American]  democracy  which 
ate  most  democratic.  It  stands  nearest  the  people."*  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  Jeffersonian  Republicans  did  not  attempt  to 
democratize  the  constitution  itself.  The  choice  of  a  president 
was  soon  popularized,  however,  in  effect;  and  the  popular 
election  of  United  States  senators  is  to-day  a  definite  Demo- 
cratic tenet.*  "   . 

BiBLiocRAPBr.— For  an  exposition  of  the  party's  principles  see 
Thomas  Jefferson,  WriHnn,  ed.  by  P.  L.  Ford  (to  vols.,  New  York, 
I«9a-i899):  J.  P.  Foley  (ed.).  J"**  Jefienonian  CychfKudia  (New 
■York.  1900);  and  especially  the  Cawfrmn  Ttxl-Booii  ol  more  n>cent 


'  The  attitude  of  the  Republican  party  was  no  lets  inconsistent 
and  evasive. 

'  It  controlled  the  House  of  Representatives  from  1874  to  18^ 
except  in  1880-1883  and  1888-1890;  but  except  for  a  time  in 
Cleveland's  second  term,  there  were  never  simultaneously  a 
Democratic  president  and  a  Democratic  majority  in  Congress. 

*  Professor  A.  D.  Mor&c  in  Jnteruatienai  iionlhly,  October  1900. 
He  adds,  "  It  has  done  more  to  Americanize  the  foreigner  than  all 
Other  parties."    (It  is  predominant  in  theercat  dtiesof  the  country.) 

*  In  connexion  with  the  prevalent  popular  tendency  to  regard  the 
president  as  a  people's  tribune,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  strong  pre- 
aidential  veto  is,  historically,  peculiarly  a  Democratic  contribution, 
mring  to  the  history  of  Jackson's  (compare  Cleveland's)  adminis- 
mtion. 


times,  usually  issued  by  the  natlomd  Demoeratie  committee  la 
alternate  years,  and  M.  Carey,  Th£  Democratic  Speaker**  Hand* 
book  (Cincinnati,  1868).    For  a  hostile  criticism  of  the  party,  see 

W.  D.  Jo"  "    ^^•'"or  of  ^foiisrn  Democracy;  History  cflhd  Democratic 

P;>. •;,//.■..;  ;V.<j  /j  ;,v.,  (Xiw  York,  IhiVi) ;  J,.tl.i!h,lil  .\f.rtru5S //;,tojl 
e/  Democracy  Considered  as  a  Party-Name  and  a  Political  Organiza- 
ttcn  (New  York,  1883);  J.  H.  Patton,  The  Democratic  Party:  Its 
Political  History  ana  Influence  (New  York,  1884).  Favourable 
treatises  are  R.  fl*  Gillct,  Democracy  in  the  United  States  (New  York, 
1868):  and  George  Fitch.  Political  Facts:  an  Historiccu  Text-Book 
ef  the  Democratic  and  Other  Parties  (Baltimore,  1884).  See  also, 
for  general  political  history,  Thomas  ii.  Benton,  Thirty  Years'  Vino 
(2  vols.,  New  York,  1854-1856,  and  later  editions) ;  James  G.  Blaine, 
i\L<enty  Yedrs  of  Congress  (2  vols.,  Norwich,  Conn._,  1884- 1893); 
S.  S.  Cox,  Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legislation  (Providence,  1885); 
S.  P.  Orth,  Five  American  Politicians:  a  Study  in  the  Evolution  of 
American  Politics  (Cleveland,  1906),  containing  sketches  of  four 
Democratic  leaders — Burr,  De  Witt  Clinton.Vari  Burenand  Douglas; 
J.  Marv,  Party  Organization  and  Machinery  (New  York,  1904); 
J.  H.  Hopkins,  History  of  Political  Parties  in  the  United  Stales 
(New  York,  1900):  E.  S.  Stanwood,  History  of  the  Presidency 
(hit  cd.,  Boston,  1904);  J.  P.  Gordy,  History  of  Political  Parties.  1. 
(New  York,  1900) ;  H.  J.  Ford,  Rise  and  Growth  of  A  merican  Politics 
(New  York,  I898):  Alexander  Johnston,  History  of  American  Politics 
(New  York,  1900,  and  later  editions);  C.  E.  Mcrriam,  A  History 
of  American  Political  Theories  (New  York,  1903),  containing 
chapters  on  the  Jeffersonian  and  the  Jacksonian  Democracy: 
and  James  A.  Woodburn,  Political  Parties  and  Party  Problems  in 
Ike  United  Slates  (New  York,  1903). 

SBMOCBITOS,  probably  tbe  greatest  of  tbe  Greek  physical 
pbilosophen,  was  a  native  of  Abden  in  Thrace,  or  as  some  say 
^^nobably  wrongly — of  Hiletus  (Diog.  LaCrt.  ix.  34). .  Our 
knowledge  of  his  life  is  based  almost  entirely  on  tradition  of  an 
untrustworthy  kind.  He  seems  to  have  been  bom  about  470  or 
460  E.C.,  and  was,  therefore,  an  older  contemporary  of  Socrates- 
He  inherited  a  considerable  property,  whidi  enabled  him  to 
travel  widely  in  tbe  East  in  search  of  information.  In  Egypt 
he  settled  for  seven  years,  during  which  he  studied  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sjnfems  of  the  ancient  schools.  The 
exunt  to  which  be  was  influenced  by  the  Magi  and  the  Eastern 
astrologists  is  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture^  He  returned  from 
his  travels  Impoverished;  one  tradition  sayi  that  he  received 
500  talents  from  his  fellow-dtizens,  and  that  a  public  fimeral  was 
decreed  him.  Another  tradition  states  that  he  was  regarded  as 
insane  by  tbe  Abderitans,  and  that  Hippocrates  was  summoned 
to  cure  him.  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  that  he  died  at  the  age 
of  ninety;  othera  make  him  as  much  as  twenty  years  older. 
His  works,  according  to  Diogenes  Latnius,  numbered  seventy- 
two,  and  were  characterised  by  a  purity  of  style  which  com- 
pares favourably  with  that  of  Plato.  The  absurd  epithet,  the 
"  laughing  phiioaopher,"  applied  to  him  by  some  unknown  and 
very  superficial  thinker,  may  possibly  have  contributed  in 
some  measure  to  tbe  fact  that  his  importance  was  for  centuries 
overlooked.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  notice  that  Bacon 
(D<  Principiis)  assigns  to  him  his  true  place  in  tbe  history  of 
thought,  and  points  out  that  both  in  his  own  day  and  later 
"  in  the  times  of  Roman  learning  "  he  was  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  tbe  highest  praise.  In  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  in 
the  importance  of  bis  influence  oo  both  Greek  and  modern 
speculation  he  was  the  Aristotle  of  the  sth  century,  while  tbe 
sanity  of  his  metaphysical  theory  has  led  many  to  regard  him 
as  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  Plato. 
His  views  may  be  treated  under  the  following  beads: — 
I.  Th€  Atoms  ami  Cosmchiy  (adopted  in  part  at  least  from 
the  doctrines  of  Leucippus,  though  the  relations  between  the 
two  are  hopelessly  obscure).  While  agreeing  with  the  Eleatics 
as  to  the  eternal  sameness  of  Being  (nothing  can  arise  out  of 
nothing;  nothing  can  be  reduced  to  nothing),  Democritut 
followed  the  physicists  in  denying  its  oneness  and  immobility. 
Movement  and  plurality  being  necessary  to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe  and  impossible  without  space  (iwt-Being), 
he  asserted  that  (he  latter  had  an  equal  right  with  Being 
to  be  considered  existent.  Being  is  the  Full  (rXii/xt,  ^eniim); 
not-Bring  is  the  Void  (nerir,  Heiiinis),  the  infinite  space  in  which 
moved  the  infim'te  number  of  atoms  into  which  the  single  Being 
of  the  Eleatics  was  broken  up.  These  atoms  at*  eternal  and 
invisible;  absolutely  smalt,  so  small  that  tb<it  sixe  cannot  b* 
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diminulKd  (hence  the  aam*  iniiei,  "  indivisible  ");  abioltttely 
(till  and  incompreeeible,  they  Are  vlthout  pons  and  entirely  fiU 
the  space  they  occupy;  homogeoeous,  differing  only  in  figure 
Xas  A  from  N),  artangement  (as  AN  fiDm  NA),  position  (as  N  is 
Z  on  its  side),  magnitude  (and  consequently  in  weight,  although 
some  authorities  dispute  this).  But  while  the  atoms  thus  differ 
In  quantity,  their  differences  of  quality  are  only  apparent,  due 
to  the  impressions  caused  on  our  senses  by  different  configurations 
and  combinations  of  atoms.  A  thing  is  only  hot  or  cold,  sweet 
or  bitter,  hard  or  soft  by  convention  (>6/i^;  the  only  things 
that  exist  in  reality  (htff)  are  the  atoms  and  the  void.  Locke's 
distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities  is  here 
anticipated.  Thus,  Oxt  atoms  of  water  and  iron  are  the  same, 
but  those  of  the  former,  being  smooth  and  round,  and  therefore 
unable  to  hook  on  to  one  another,  roll  over  and  over  like  small 
globes,  whereas,  the  atoms  of  iron,  being  rough,  jagged  and 
uneven,  cling  together  and  form  a  solid  body.  Since  all 
phenomena  are  composed  of  the  same  eternal  atoms  Gust  as  a 
tragedy  and  a  comedy  contain  the  same  letters)  it  may  be  said 
that  nothing  comes  into  being  or  perishes  in  the  absolute  sense 
of  the  words  (cf .  the  modem  "  indestructibility  of  matter  "  and 
"  conservation  of  energy  "),  although  the  compounds  of  the  atoms 
are  h'ablc  to  increase  and  decrease,  appearance  and  disappearance 
— in  other  words,  to  birth  and  death.  As  the  atoms  are  eternal 
^d  uncaused,  so  is  motion;  it  has  its  origin  in  a  preceding 
motion,  and  so  on  od  infiniium.  For  the  Love  and  Hate  of 
Empedodes  and  the  Ifmu  (Intelligence)  of  Anazagoras,  Demo-, 
critus  substituted  fixed  and  necessary  laws  (not  chance;  that  is 
a  misrepresentation  due  chiefly  to  Cicero).  Everything  can  be 
explained  by  a  purely  mechanical  (but  not  fortuitous)  system, 
in  which  there  is  no  room  for  the  idea  of  a  providence  or  an 
intelligent  cause  working  with  a  view  to  an  end.  The  origin  of 
the  universe  was  explained  as  follows.  An  infinite  number  of 
atoms  was  carried  downwards  through  infinite  space.  The 
larger  (and  heavier),  falling  with  greater  velocity,  overtook  and 
collided  with  the  smaller  (and  lighter),  which  wen  thereby  foreed 
upwards.  This  caused  various  lateral  and  contrary  movements, 
resulting  in  a  whirling  movement  (.Sini)  resembling  the  rotation 
of  Anaxagoras,  whereby  similar  atoms  were  brought  together 
(as  in  the  winnowing  of  grain)  and  united  to  form  laiger  bodies 
and  worlds.  Atoms  and  void  being  infinite  in  number  and 
extent,  and  motion  having  always  existed,  there  must  always 
have  been  an  infinite  number  of  worlds,  all  consisting  of  similar 
atoms,  in  various  stages  of  growth  and  decay. 
1^  a.  Tke  Soul. — Democritus  devoted  considerable  attentloti  to 
the  structure  of  the  human  body,  the  noblest  portion  of  which 
be  considered  to  be  the  soul,  which  everywhere  pervades  it,  a 
psychic  atom  being  intercalated  between  two  corporeal  atoms. 
Although,  in  accordance  with  his  principles,  Democritus  was 
bound  to  regard  the  soul  as  material  (composed  of  round, 
smooth,  specially  mobile  atoms,  identified  with  the  fire-atoms 
floating  in  the  air),  he  admitted  a  distinction  between  it  and  the 
body,  and  is  even  said  to  have  looked  upon  it  as  something 
divine.  These  all-pervading  soul  atoms  exercise  different  functions 
in  different  organs;  the  head  is  the.  seat  of  reason,  the  heart  of 
anger,  the  liver  of  desire.  Life  is  maintained  by  the  inhalation 
of  fresh  atoms  to  replace  those  lost  by  exhalation,  and'  when 
respiration,  and  consequently  the  supply  of  atoms,  ceases,  the 
result  is  death.  Jt  follows  that  the  soul  perishes  with,  and  in  the 
same  sense  as,  the  body. 

.  3.  Perctption. — Sensations  are  the  changes  produced  in  the 
soul  by  external  Impressions,  and  are  the  result  of  contact,  since 
every  action  of  one  body  (and  all  representations  are  corporeal 
phenomena)  upon  another  is  of  the  nature  of  a  shock.  Certain 
emanations  (in^oi,  iitil>touu)  or  images  (ciiuXa),  consisting  of 
subtle  atoms-,  thrown  off  from  the  surface  of  an  object,  penetrate 
the  body  through  the  pores.  On  the  principle  that  like  acta  upon 
like,  the  particular  senses  are  only  affected  by  that  which 
resembles  them.  We  see  by  means  of  the  eye  alone,  and  hear  by 
means  of  the  ear  alone,  these  organs  being  best  adapted  to  receive 
the  images  or  sound  currents.  The  organs  are  thus  merely 
conduila  or  paanfet  through  which  the  atom*  pour  into  the  soul. 


The  eye,  for  example,  is  damp  and  porous,  and  the  aa  of  seeing 
consist*  in  the  reflection  of  the  image  (itixeW)  mirrored  on  the 
smooth  moist  suriace  of  the  pupil.  To  the  interposition  of  air 
is  due  the  fact  that  all  visual  images  are  to  some  extent  blurred. 
At  the  tame  time  Democritus  distinguished  between  obscure 
(owrfai)  cognition,  resting  on  sensation  alone,  and  genuino 
iyrtiaii),  which  is  the  result  of  inquiry  by  reason,  and  is  con- 
cerned with  atoms  and  void,  the  only  real  existences.  This 
knowledge,  however,  he  confessed  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
attain. 

It  is  in  Democritu*  first  that  we  find  a  real  attempt  to  explain 
colour.  He  regards  black,  red,  white  and  green  as  primary. 
White  is  characteristically  smooth,  ix.  casting  no  shadow,  even, 
flat;  black  is  uneven,  rough,  shadowy  and  so  on.  The  other 
colours  result  from  various  mixtures  of  these  four,  and  are 
infinite  in  number.  Colour  itself  is  not  objective ;  it  is  found  not 
in  the  ultimate  pUmum  and  taaium,  but  only  in  derived  objects 
according  to  their  physical  qualities  and  relations. 

4.  Tktotogy. — The  system  Of  Democritus  was  altogether  anti- 
theistic.  But,  although  he  rejected  the  notion  of  a  deity  taking 
part  in  the  creation  or  government  of  the  universe,  he  yicldul 
to  popular  prejudice  so  far  as  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  class 
of  beings,  of  the  same  form  as  men,  grander,  composed  of  very 
subtle  atoms,  less  liable  to  dissolution,  but  still  mortal,  dwelling 
in  the  upper  regions  of  air.  These  beings  also  manifested  them- 
selves to  man  by  means  of  images  in  dreams,  communicated  with 
him,  and  sometimes  gave  him  an  insight  into  the  future.  Some 
of  them  were  benevolent,  others  malignant.  According  to 
Plutarch,  Democritus  recognized  one  god  under  the  form  of  a 
fiery  sphere,  the  soul  of  the  world,  but  this  idea  is  probably 
of  later  origin.  The  popular  belief  in  gods  was  attributed  by 
Democritus  to  the  desire  to  explain  extraordinary  phenomena 
(thunder,  lightning,  earthquakes)  by  reference  to  superhuman 
agency. 

5.  Ethia. — Democritus's  moral  system — the  first  collection  of 
ethical  precepts  which  deserves  the  name — strongly  resembles 
the  negative  side  of  the  system  of  Epicurus.  The  summum 
tonum  is  the  maximum  of  pleasure  w^ith  the  minimum  of  pain. 
But  true  pleasure  is  not  sensual  enjoyment;  it  has  its  principle 
in  the  soul.  It  consists  not  in  the  possession  of  wealth  or  flocks 
and  herds,  but  in  good  humour,  in  the  just  disposition  and  con- 
stant tranquillity  of  the  soul.  Hence  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
extremes;  too  much  and  too  little  are  alike  evils.  True  happi- 
ness consists  in  taking  advantage  of, what  one  has  and  being 
content  with  it  (see  Eiaics). 

BiBUOCRAPHv. — Fragments  edited  by  F.  Mullach  (1843)  with 
commentary  and  in  his  Fragmcnta  phitoiophorum  Craecorum,  i.(l86o). 
Sec  also  H.  Ritter  and  L.  Prcllcr,  Hisloria  phiiosophiae  (chap.  i.  ad 
fill.);  P.  Lafaist  (L.afaye),  Disseriation  sur  la  phihsoplne  ato- 
mislique  (1833);  L.  Ltard,  De  Democrito  philosopho  (Pans,  1873): 
H-  C.  h\c^mann.  Die  Leucipp-D'^mocriti^chen  Atome  {I.eipzig.  1886); 
F.  A, Lance,  Ceschichte  dcs MaUrialismus  (Eng.trans.  by  E.C. Thomas, 
1877):  C.  Hart,  Zur  Seelcn-  und  ErkcnnlHtslehre  de:  Democritus 
(l.ipzig,  1886);  P.  Natorp,  Die  Elhika  dcs  Demokrilos  (Marburg,i 
ItjA):  A.  Dyroff,  Z)cmojferrtj/iwfir«  (Leipzig,  ,1899):  among  general 
wiirks  C.  A.  Brandis,  Ccsch.  d.  Ent-mcbetungen  d.  grieeh.  Philosophie 
(Donn.  1862-1864) ;  Ed.  Zeller,  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy  (Eng.  trans., 
London,  18S1):  for  his  theory  of  sense-perception  see  especially 
J.  I.  Beare,  Greek  Theories  oj  EJemerttary  Cognition  (Oxford,  1906). 

DBMOOEOT,  JACQUES  CLAUDE  (1803-1894),  French  man 
of  letters,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  5th  of  July  1808.  He  was 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  lycie  Saint  Louis,  and  subsequently 
assistant  professor  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  wrote  many  detached 
papers  on  various  literary  subjects,  and  ttM>  reports  on 
secondary  education  \n  England  and  Scotland  in  collaboration 
with  H.  Montucci.  His  reputation  rests  on  his  excellent  Bisloirt 
de  la  liUiraturt  franqaise  eUpuis  sci  origincs  jusqu^d  nos  jours 
(1851),  which  has  passed  through  many  sulucquent  editions. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  Tableau  de  la  liutralurt  Jran(aist  an 
XVII'  slide  (1859),  and  of  a  work  (3  vols.,  1.8S0-1883)  on  the 
influence  of  foreign  h'teratures  on  the  development  of  Ftjcncb 
literature.    He  died  in  Paris  in  1894. 

DEHOORJ^HT  (from  Gr.  Ifiiiat,  people,  and  ypi^ta,  to 
write),  the  science  which  deals  with  the  statistics  of  health  uit. 
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«,  of  the  physical,  InteDectuiI,  phjrdblogical  and  economical 
aspects  of  tarths,  marriages  and  mortality.  The  first  to  employ 
the  word  was  AcfaiUc  CuQIard  in  his  £Umtnts  it  staHstipu 
kummne  ou  HtHopapkit  contparle  (1855),  but  the  meaning  which 
be  attached  to  it  was  merely  that  o{  the  adence  which  treats 
W  the  condition,  general  movement  and  progress  of  population 
in  dviliaed  cotmtries,  it.  little  more  than  what  is  comprised  in 
the  ordinary  vital  statistics,  (leaned  from  census  and  registra- 
tion reports.  The  word  has  come  to  have  a  much  wider  meaning 
and  may  now  be  defined  as  that  branch  of  statistics  which  deals 
with  the  life-conditions  of  peoples. 

DBHOIVRB,  ABRAHAM  (1667-17S4),  English  mathematician 
of  Frendi  extraction,  was  bom  at  Vitiy,  in  Champagne,  on  the 
16th  of  Hay  1667.  He  belonged  to  a  Frendi  Protestant  family, 
•nd  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  England  at  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  b>  i68s.  Having  bid  the  foundation  of  his 
mathematical  studies  in  France,  he  prosecuted  them  further  in 
London,  where  he  read  public  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  for 
bis  support.  The  Principia  malhematka  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
which  chance  threw  in  Ms  way,  caused  him  to  prosecute  his 
studies  with  vigour,  and  he  soon  became  distinguished  among 
first-tate  mathematidans.  He  was  among  the  intimate  personal 
friends  of  Newton,  and  Ids  eminence  and  abilities  secured  his 
•dmissian  into  the  Royal  Sodety  of  London  in  1(97,  and  after- 
wards into  the  Academics  of  Beriin  and  Paris.  His  merit  was 
ao  well  known  and  adcnowledged  by  the  Royal  Sodety  that  they 
Judged  him  a  fit  person  to  dedde  the  famous  contest  between 
Newton  and  G.  W  Leibnitz  (see  Iwrimiisimt  Calcdlds), 
The  b'fe  of  Demoivre  was.  quiet  and  oneventf td.  His  old  age  was 
spent  in  obscure  poverty,  his  friends  and  associates  having 
Beariy  aD  passed  away  bdfore  him.  He  died  at  London,  on  the 
a7th  of  November  r7S4. 

The  PkOeufkiea!  TraHmciions  contain  several  of  his  papers.  He 
aho  pubUtheo  some  excellent  works,  such  as  UiKtUanea  analytica 
iimMtatl^fiaintmu{,tiya),itnUt.  This  contained  ioaieelmnt 
and  valiaUe  iinfinwaimpta  on  tbea  exiating  mcthoda,  wUcli  nave 
theautlvcs,  however,  long  been  aupcnedcd.    But  he  has  been  more 

Kneially  known  by  his  Doctniu  ofChancat  or  Method  o/  Cakviatini 
I  ProSabilititt  mBcenlt  at  Play.  This  work  was  first  printed  in 
I6t8.  in  4to,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  ft  was  reprinted  in 
1738.  with  cRat  ahtratioas  and  improveiucBts;  and  a  third  editioa 
waaaitenKurdspul^slied  with  additions  in  I7s6w  He  also  published 
a  Tratu*  on  AnnuUia  (1725),  which  has  paiaed  through  several 
revised  and  corrected  editions. 

See  C.  Hutton,  UalktmoHctt  mi  PkOoiopkicM  Ditlionary  (iSij). 
For  Domtin^i  Tkmnm  see  TaicomuTar:  Anolytinl. 

DBWniRBATKHI,  a  terra  employed  in  monetary  science  In 
two  diflerent  senses.  <s)  The  depriving  or  divesting  of  a  metal 
o(  its  stasdaid  monetary  value.  From  1663  to  1717  silver  was 
the  staodan)  of  vahie  in  England  and  gold  coins  pamed  at  their 
market  value.  The  debasement  and  underrating  of  the  silver 
coinage  inseinibly  brought  about  the  demonetisation  of  silver 
in  Eai^ad  as  a  standard  of  value  and  the  subuitution  of  gold. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  centuiy,  the  tremendous 
depredation  of  sQver,  owing  to  its  continuall}-  increasing  pro- 
ductioD,  and  consequently  the  impoasibillty  o  preserving  any 
ratio  of  stability  between  It  and  gold,  led  to  the  abandonment  or 
demonetixatioo  of  the  metal  as  a  standard  and  to  its  use  merely 
as  token  money.  (()  The  withdrawal  of  coin  from  drculation,  as, 
(or  ctample,  in  England  that  of  all  pre- Victorian  gold  coins  under 
the  pravisiatts  of  the  Coinage  Act  1889,  and  the  royal  proclama- 
tion of  the  2>nd  of  November  1890. 

DmOMUMT  (Atttiiar,  demon,  genius,  spirit),  the  branch 
«f  the  science  of  religions  which  rdates  to  superhuman  beings 
which  are  not  gods.  It  deals  both  with  benevolent  beings  which 
Kkve  no  drde  of  worshippers  or  ao  limited  a  drde  as  to  be  bdow 
tfcerank  of  gods,  and  with  malevolent  beings  of  all  kinds.  Itmqr 
tc  noted  that  the  original  sense  of  "  demon  "  was  a  benevolent 
being;  but  in  English  tht  name  now  coanotea  malevolence;  in 
(>erman  it  baa  a  neutral  sense,  e.g.  KomUnumtn.  Demons, 
when  tbqr  arc  regarded  as  spirits,  any  belong  to  either  of  the 
classes  of  spirits  recognised  by  primitive  animism  (7.*.);  that  is 
to  say,  they  may  be  human,  or  n«a-human,  separable  souls,  or 
<tKiniatf  spirits  which  bay*  otvcr  InhaMted  •  body;  a  sharp 


distliictlon  is  often  drawn  between  these  two  dassea,  notably 
by  the  Mdanesians,  the  West  Africans  and  others;  the  Arab 
jiim,  tot  example,  are  not  redudble  to  modified  human  souls; 
at  the  same  time  these  classes  are  frequently  conceived  as  pro- 
dudng  identical  results,  e.g.  diseases. 

Under  the  head  of  demons  are  classified  only  such  spirits  as 
are  believed  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  human  race;  the 
term  therefore  Indudes  (i)  human  souls  regarded  as  genii  or 
familiars,  (s)  such  aa  receive  a  cult  (for  which  see  Akczstoi 
WoKSUr),  and  (3)  ghosts  or  other  malevolent  revenants; 
exduded  are  souls  concdved  as  inhabiting  another  iforid.  But 
just  as  gods  are  not  necessarily  qaritual,  demons  may  also  be 
regarded  as  corporeal;  vampires  for  example  are  sometimes 
described  as  human  hods  with  appended  entrails,  which  issue 
from  the  tomb  to  attack  the  living  during  the  night  watches. 
The  so-called  Spectre  Huntsman  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  said 
to  be  a  man  who  scours  the  firmament  with  his  dogs,  vainly 
seeking  fo^  what  he  could  not  find  on  earth — a  buck  mouse-deer 
pregnant  with  male  offspring;  but  he  seems  to  be  a  living  man; 
there  is  no  statement  that  he  ever  died,  nor  yet  that  he  is  a 
spirit.  The  incubus  and  succubus  of  the  middle  ages  arc  some- 
times regarded  as  spiritual  bebigs;  but  they  were  held  to  give 
very  real  proof  of  their  bodily  existence.  It  should,  however, 
be  remembered  that  primitive  peoples  do  not  distinguish  dearty 
between  materia]  and  immaterial  bdngs. 

PraaUnct  of  Demont. — According  to  a  conce()tion  of  the 
worid  frequently  found  among  peoples  of  the  lower  cultures, 
all  the  affaits  of- life  are  supposed  to  be  under  the  control  of 
spirits,  each  ruling  a  certain  dement  or  even  object,  and  them- 
selves in  subjection  to  a  greater  spirit.  Thus,  the  Eskimo  are 
said  to  believe  in  spirits  of  the  sea,  earth  and  sky,  the  winds, 
the  douds  and  everything  in  nature.  Every  cove  of  the  seashore, 
every  point,  every  island  and  prominent  rock  has  its  guardian 
spirit.  All  are  of  the  mab'gnant  type,  to  be  propitiated  only  by 
acceptable  offerings  from  persons  who  desire  to  visit  the  locality 
where  It  Is  supposed  to  reside.  A  rise  in  culture  often  results  in 
an  Increase  in  the  number  of  spiritual  beings  with  whom  man 
surrounds  himself.  Thus,  the  Koreans  go  far  beyond  the 
Eskimo  and  number  thdr  demons  by  thousands  of  billions; 
they  fin  the  chimney,  the  shed,  the  living-room,  the  kitchen, 
they  are  on  every  rfielf  and  jar;  In  thousands  they  waylay 
the  traveller  as  he  leavA  his  home,  beside  him,  behind  him, 
dandng  in  front  of  him,  whirring  over  his  head,  crying  out 
upon  him  from  air,  earth  and  water.. 

Espedally  complicated  was  the  andent  Babylonian  demon- 
ology ;  an  the  petty  annoyances  of  life — a  sudden  fall,  a  headache, 
a  quarrel  were  set  down  to  the  agency  of  fiends;  all  the  stronger 
emotions — love,  hate,  jealousy  and  so  on — were  regarded  as  the 
work  of  demons;  in  fact  so  numerous  were  they,  that  there  were 
spedal  fiends  for  various  parts  of  the  human  body — one  for  the 
head,  another  for  the  neck,  and  so  on.  Similarly  In  Egypt  at  the 
present  day  the  jim  are  believed  to  swarm  so  thickly  that  it  is 
necessary  to  ask  thdr  permission  before  pouring  water  on  the 
ground,  lest  one  should  acddentally  be  soused  and  vent  his 
anger  on  the  offending  human  being.  But  these  beliefs  are  far 
from  bdng  confined  to  the  nndvilized;  Greek  philosophers  like 
Porphyry,  no  less  than  the  fathers  of  tlie  Church,  held  that  the 
world  was  pervaded  with  spirits;  side  by  side  with  the  belief  in 
witchcraft,  we  can  trace  through  the  middle  ages  the  survival  of 
primitive  animistic  views;  and  in  our  own  day  even  these  bdicfs 
subsist  hi  unsuspected  vigour  among  the  peasantry  of  the  more 
uneducated  European  countriea.  In  fact  the  ready  acceptance 
of  spiritualism  testifies  to  the  force  with  which  the  piimiUve 
animistic  way  of  looking  at  things  appealed  to  the  white  racea 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  ceolnty. 

CkaracUr  of  Spiritual  World, — The  ascription  of  mslevolence 
to  the  world  of  spirits  is  by  no  means  universal.  In  West  Africa 
the  Mpongwe  believe  in  k>cal  spiriu,  just  as  do  the  Eskimo;  but 
they  are  regarded  as  inoffensive  in  the  main;  true,  the  passer- 
by must  make  some  trifling  offering  as  be  oesia  th^i  place  ol 
abode;  but  it  is  only  occasionally  that  miac^evoea  acts  juch  as 
the  throwing  down  «f  a  tRc  on  a  pa«er-hy,  %ja.te*h«v- 
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nathrei.perpetuatolbytheOiD'bairk  Sotao,BUUiyoftheipir{ts 
eapecially  concerned  with'the  operations  ol  nature  are  conceived 
as  neutral  or  even  benevolent;  the  European  peasant  fears  the 
corn-spirit  only  when  he  irritates  him  by  trenching  on  his  domain 
and  taking  his  property  by  cutting  the  com;  similarly,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  more  insignificant  personages  of  the  pantheon 
should  be  conceived  as  malevolent,  and  we  find  that  the  Pilara 
of  the  Dyaks  are  far  from  indiscriminating  and  malignant,  though 
disease  and  death  arc  laid  at  their  door. 

Clasiifiealum. — Besides  the  distinctions  of  human  and  non-' 
human,  hostile  aiid  friendly,  the  demons  in  which  the  lower  races 
believe  are  classified  by  them  according  to  function,  each  class 
with  a  distinctive  name,  with  extraordinary  minuteness,  the  list 
in  the  case  of  the  Malaya  running  to  several  score.  They  liave, 
for  example,  a  demon  of  the  waterfall,  a  demon  of  wild-beast 
tracks,  a  demon  which  interferes  with  snares  for  wild-fowl,  a 
baboon  demon,  which  takes  possession  of  dancers.and  causes  them 
to  perform  wonderful  feats  of  climbing,  &c.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  deal  with  a  few  types,  which  will  illustiate  the 
main  features  of  the  demonology  of  savage,  barbarous  and  aemi- 
dvilized  peoples. 

(a)  Natural  causes,  either  of  death  or  of  disease,  are  hardly, 
if  at  all,  recognised  by  the  uncivilized;  everything  is  attributed 
to  spirits  or  magical  influence  of  some  sort.  The  spirits  which 
cause  disease  may  be  human  or  non-human  and  their  influence  is 
shown  in  more  than  one  way;  they  may  enter  the  l>ody  of  the 
victim  (see  Possession),  and  either  dominate  his  mind  as  well 
as  his  body,  inflict  specific  diseases,  or  cause  pains  of  various 
sorts.  Thus  the  Mintra  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  have  a  demon 
corresponding  to  every  kind  of  disease  known  to  them;  the 
Tasmanian  ascribed  a  gnawing  pain  to  the  presence  within  him 
of  the  soul  of  a  dead  man,  wliom  he  had  unwittingly  summoned 
by  mentioning  his  name  and  who  was  devouring  his  liver;  the 
Samoan  held  tiiat  the  violation  of  a  food  tabu  would  result  in  the 
animal  being  formed  within  the  body  of  the  offender  and  cause 
his  death.  The  demon  theory  of  disease  is  still  attested  by  some 
of  our  medical  terms;  epilepsy  (Gr.  hSS^^,  seizure)  points 
to  the  belief  that  the  patient  is  possessed.  At  a  logical  conse- 
quence of  this  view  of  disease  the  mode  of  treatment  among 
peoples  in  the  lower  stages  of  culture  is  mainly  magical;  they 
endeavour  to  propitiate  the  evil  spirits  by  sac^ce,  to  expel  them 
by  spells,  &c.  (see  Exoxcish),  to  drive  them  away  by  blowing,  &c. ; 
conversely  we  find  the  Khonds  attempt  to  keep  away  smallpox 
by  placing  thorns  and  brushwood  in  the  paths  leading  to  places 
decimated  by  that  disease,  in  the  hope  of  making  the  disease 
demon  retrace  his  steps.  This  theory  of  disease  disappeared 
sooner  than  did  the  belief  in  possession;  the  energumens 
{b'tpyobium)  of  the  early  Christian  church,  who  were  under 
the  care  of  a  special  clerical  order  0/  exorcists,  testify  to  a  belief 
in  possession;  but  the  demon  theory  of  disease  receives  no  recog- 
nition; the  energumens  find  their  analogues  in  the  converts 
of  missionaries  in  China,  Africa  and  elsewhere.  Another  way  in 
which  a  demon  is  held  to  cause  disease  is  by  introducing  itself  into 
the  patient's  body  and  sucking  his  J>Iood;  the  Malaya  believe 
that  a  woman  who  dies  in  childbirth  becomes  a  langtuir  and 
sacks  tile  blood  of  children;  victims  of  the  lycanthrope  are 
sometimes  said  to  be  done  to  death  in  the  same  vray;  and  it  is 
commonly  believed  in  Africa  that  the  wizard  has  the  power  of 
killing  people  in  this  way,  pipbably  with  the  aid  of  a  familiar. 

(i)  One  of  the  primary  meanings  of  tainui'  is  that  of  genius 
or  familiar,  tutela^  spirit;  according  to  Hesiod  the  men  of  the 
golden  race  became  after  death  guardians  or  watcheis  over 
mortals.  The  idea  is  found  among  the  Romans  also;  they 
attributed  to  every  man  a  genius  who  accompanied  him  through 
life.  A  Norse  belief  found  in  Iceland  is  that  Mitjytpa,  a  genius 
in  animal  form,  attends  human  beings;  and  these  animal 
guardians  may  sometimes  be  seen  fighting;  in  the  same  way  the 
Siberian  shainans  send  their  animal  familiars  to  do  battle  instead 
of  deciding  their  quarrels  in  person.  The  animal  guardian  re- 
appears in  the  tuput  of  Central  America  (see  article  Tomasii), 
the  ymbeci  of  some  Australian  tribes,  the  manittu  of  the 
Red  Indian  and  the  bush  soul  of  some  West  African  tribes; 


among  the  latter  the  link  between  anima]  and  human  beli^ 
is  said  to  be  established  by  the  ceremony  of  the  blood  bond. 
Conesponding  to  the  am'mal  guardian  of  the  ordinary  man,  we 
have  the  familiar  of  the  witch  or  wizard.  All  the  world  over  it  ii 
held  that  such  people  can  assume  the  form  of  aniinals;  some- 
times the  power  of  the  shaman  is  held  to  depend  on'hi^  being 
able  to  summon  Iiis  familiar;  among  the  Ostiaks  the  sliaman'a 
coat  was  covered  with  representations  of  birds  and  beasts;  two 
bear's  claws  were  on  his  hands;  his  wand  was  covered  with 
mouse-skin;  when  he  wished  to  divine  he  beat  his  drum  till  a 
black  bird  appeared  and  perched  on  his  hut;  then  the  shaman 
swooned,  the  bird  vanished,  and  the  divination  could  begin.- 
Similarly  the  Greenland  OHtfkoi  is  said  to  summon  his  lartiftk 
(which  may  be  an  ancestral  ghost  or  an  animal)  by  drumming; 
be  is  heard  by  the  bystanders  to  carry  on  a  conversation  and 
obtain  advice  as  to  how  to  treat  diseases,  the  prospects  of  good 
weather  and  other  matters  of  importance.  The  familiar,  who  is 
sometimes  replaced  by  the  devQ,  commonly  figured  in  witchcraft 
trials;  and  a  statute  of  James  I.  enacted  that  all  persons  invok- 
ing an  evil  spirit  or  consulting,  covenanting  with,  entertaining; 
employing,  feeding  or  rewarding  any  evil  spirit  should  be  guilty 
of  felony  tod  suffer  death.  In  modem  spiritualism  the  familiar 
is  rqircsented  by  the  "  guide,"  corresponding  to  which  we  have 
the  theosophical  "guru." 

(c)  The  familiar 'is  sometimes  an  ancestral  spirit,  and  heie  we 
touch  the  fringe  of  the  cult  of  the  dead  (see  also  Amcesto 
WoRSHii>).  Especially  among  the  lower  races  the  dead  are 
regarded  as  hostile;  the  Australian  avoids  the  grave  even  of  a 
kinsman  and  elaborate  ceremonies  of  mourning  are  found  amongst 
most  primitive  peoples,  whose  object  seems  to  be  to  rid  the  living 
of  the  danger  they  run  by  association  with  the  ^ost  of  the  dead. 
Among  the  Zulu  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  held  to  be  friendly  or 
hostile,  just  as  they  were  in  life;  on  the  Congo  a  man  after  death 
joins  the  good  or  bad  spirits  according  as  bis  life  has  been  good 
or  bad.  Especially  feared  among  many  peoples  are  the  soub 
of  those  who  have  committed  suicide  or  died  a  violent  death; 
the  woman  iriio  dies  in  childbed  is  held  to  become  a  demon  of 
the  most  dangerous  kind;  even  the  unburied,  as  restless,  dis- 
satisfied spirits,  are  more  feared  than  ordinary  ghosts.  Naturally 
spirits  of  these  latter  kinds  are  more  valuable  as  familiar*  than 
ordinary  dead  men's  souls.  We  find  many  recipes  for  securing 
their  aid.  In  the  Malay  Peninsula  the  blood  of  a  murdered  man 
must  be  put  in  a  bottle  and  prayers  said  over;  after  seven  days 
of  this  worship  a  sound  is  heard  and  the  operator  puts  his  finger 
into  the  bottle  for  the  polong,  as  the  demon  is  called,  to  sock; 
it  will  fiy  through  the  air  in  the  shape  of  an  exceedingly  diminutive 
female  figure,  and  is  always  preceded  by  its  pet.  the  pelesit,  in 
the  shape-of  a  grasshopper.  In  Europe  a  similar  demon  is  said 
to  be  obtainable  from  a  cock's  egg.  In  South  Africa  and  India, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  magician  digs  up  a  dead  body,  especially 
of  a  child,  to  secure  a  familiar.  The  evocation  of  spirits,  especially 
in  the  form  of  necromancy,  is  an  important  branch  of  the  demon- 
okigy  of  many  peoples;  and  the  peculiarities  of  trance  medium- 
ship,  which  seem  sufficiently  established  by  modem  research, 
go  far  to  explain  the  vogue  of  this  art.  It  seems  to  have  been 
common  among  the  Jews„  and  the  case  ol  the  witch  of  Endor  js 
narrated  in  a  way  to  suggest  something  beyond  fraud;  in  the 
book  of  magic  which  bears  the  name  of  Dr  Faustus  may  be  found 
many  of  the  formulae  for  raisng  demons;  in  England  may  b« 
mentioned  especially  Dr  Dee  as  one  of  the  moat  faraoos  of  thoM 
who  cUumed  before  the  days  of  modem  apiritualian  (f».)  to 
have  intercourse  with  the  miaeen  world  and  to  nimmoo  demon* 
at  his  will.  Sometimes  the  spirits  were  summoned  to  appear 
a*  did  the  phantoms  of  the  Greek  heroes  to  Odysseus;  some- 
times  they  were  called  to  enter  a  crystal  (see  Cbystal-Gaung); 
sometimes  they  are  merely  asked  to  dechre  the  fature  or  com- 
municate by  moving  external  object*  without  taking  a  visible 
form;  thus  among  the  Karens  at  the  close  of  the  burial  ceic- 
monies  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man,  which  Is  said  to  hover  round 
till  the  rites  are  completed,  b  belifvad  to  make  a  ring  swing 
round  and  snap  the  string  from  which  it  hangs. 

Id)  The  vampire  is  a  particular  form  of  demon  wliich  calla  for 
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MOe  oMfce.  In  the  iltiUy  PcniatuU,  put*  of  Polynoia,  &c., 
it  is  conceived  u  a  head  with  attached  eatnile,  which  issues,  it 
majr  be  Iiam  the  grave,  to  aock  the  blood  of  living  human  beings. 
Aooording  to  the  Malaya  a  ftnanit'i*>'  (vampire)  is  .a  living 
witdi,  and  can  be  killed  if  she  can  be  caoght;  she  is  especially 
fcued  in  houses  wbeia  a  birth  has  taken  place  and  it  is  the 
cuatum  to  hang  up  a  bunch  of  thistle  in  orda  to  catch  her;  she 
U  said  to  keep  vinegar  at  home  to  aid  her  in  le-entering  her  own 
body.  In  Europe  the  Slavonic  area  is  the  principal  sest  of 
vampire  belieis,  and  here  too  we  find,  as  a  natural  development, 
that  nieaiia  of  preveotiag  the  dead  from  injuring  the  living  have 
been  evolved  by  the  popular  mind.  The  corpse  of  the  vampire, 
which  may  often  be  recognized  by  its  unnattoally  ruddy  and 
frcah  appearance,  should  be  staked  dowq  in  the  grave  or  its  head 
thooM  be  cut  oS;  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cutting  <^  of 
heads  of  the  dead  was  a  neolithic  burial  rite. 

(<)  The  vampire  is  frequently  blended  in  papular  Idea  with 
the  P»tl€rteisl  (q.t.)  or  kiiocklng  spirit,  and  also  with  the  werwolf 
(aec  LiCAKrmopY). 

(/)  A*  might  be  expected,  dream  demons  are  very  common; 
in  fact  the  word  "  nj^tmare  "  (A.S.  ausr,  spirit,  elf)  preserves 
tot  us  a  reconl  oi  this  torm  of  belief,  whidi  b  found  right  down 
to  the  lowest  planes  of  culture.  The  Australian,  when  he  suSers 
from  an  oppression  in  his  sleep,  says  that  Koin  it  trying  to  throttle 
him;  the  Caribs  say  that  Maboya  beats  tliem  in  their  sleep; 
Ntd  the  belief  persists  to  this  day  in  some  parts  of  Europe; 
liofse*  too  are  said  to  be  subject  to  the  penecutions^  demons, 
which  ride  them  at  night.  Another  dsjs  of  nocturnal  demons 
■re  the  incubi  and  socoibi,  «riio  are  laid  to  consort  with  human 
beings  in  their  sleep;  in  the  Antilles  these  were  the  g]Kists  of  the 
dead;  in  Kew  ^^'yH  likewise  ancestral  deities  formed  liaisons 
with  feoalea;  in  the  Samoan  Islands  the  inferior  gods  were 
regarded  as  dw  fatlm*  of  diildren  otherwise  unacoounted  for; 
tlie  Hindus  have  rites  prescribed  by  which  a  companion  nymph 
may  be  secured.  The  question  of  the  real  existence  of  incubi  and 
tuocubi,  whom  the  Romans  identified  with  the  fauns,  was  gravely 
discusstJ  by  the  fathers  of  the  church ;  and  in  t4i8  Innocent  Vin. 
let  forth  the  doctrine  of  lecherous  demons  as  an  indisputable 
(act;  andhkthehistaryof  the  Inquisition  and  of  trials  for  witch- 
craft may  be  found  the  confessions  of  many  who  bore  witness 
to  their  reality.  In  the  Atuiemy  </  Mtianeknly  Burton  assures 
OS  that  they  were  never  more  numerous  than  in  tut.  tfioa 

(t)  Corresponding  to  the  personal  tutelary  spirit  (tufra,  b)  we 
have  the  genii  of  buildings  and  phices.  The  Romans  celebrated 
tlie  lurthday  of  a  town  and  of  its  genius,  just  as  they  celebrated 
that  of  a  man;  and  a  snake  was  a  frequent  form  for  this  kind  of 
demon;  when  we  compare  with  this  the  South  African  belief  that 
the  snakes  which  ate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  theJcraal  are  the 
incarnations  of  the  ancestors  of  the  residents,  it  seems  probable 
tliat  some  similar  idea  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  Roman  belief;  to 
this  day  in  European  folklon  the  house  snake  ortoad,  which  lives 
in  the  cellar,  is  regarded  aa  the  "  life  index  "  «r  otlier  self  of  the 
father  of  the  house;  the  death  of  one  involve*  tltedeath  of  the 
otiier,  according  to  popuUr  belief.  The  assignment  of  genii  to 
buUdiogs  and  gates  is  connected  with  an  important  class  of 
sacrifices;  in  order  to  provide  a  tutelary  q>irit,  or  to  appease- 
cfathonic  deities,  it  was  often  the  custom  to  sacrifice  a  human 
being  or  an  animal  at  the  foundation  of  a  buflding;  sometimes  we 
find  a  similar  guardian  provided  for  the  frontier  of  a  country  or  of 
a  tribe.  The  bouse  spirit  is,  however,  not  neceasarily  connected 
with  this  idea.  In  Russia  the  itmotoi  (house  spirit)  is  an 
important  personage  in  folk-belief;  he  may  object  to  certain 
kinds  of  animals,  or  to  certsin  colours  in  cattk;  and  must, 
genenJly  speaking,  be  propitiated  and  cared  for.  Ciorresponding 
to  him  we  have  the  drudging  gobUn  of  English  folklore. 

(i)  It  has  been  shown  above  how  the  animistic  creed  postulates 
the  existence  of  ell  kinds  of  load  spirits,  which  are  sometimes 
tied  to  their  habiuts,  smnetlme*  free  to  wander.  EspedaUy 
IBominent  in  Europe,  classical,  medieval  and  modem,  and  in 
B«*t  Asia,  is  tlie  s^t  of  the  lake,  river,  spring,  or  well,  often 
conceived  aa  human,  but  also  in  the  form  of  a  bull  or  horse;  the 
ttrm  Old  Nick  majriefer  to  the  water-hone  Nfik-  Lessspedalixed 


in  their  function*  ate  many  of  the  figure*  of  modem  folklore, 
some  of  whom  have  perhaps  replaced  some  ancient  goddess, 
e.g.  Frau  Holds,  others,  like  the  Welsh  Pwck,  the  I  Jinn  shire 
boggarts  or  the  more  widely  found  Jack-o'-Lantera  (WOl  o'  the 
Wisp),  are  sprite*  who  do  no  more  harm  than  leading  the 
wanderer  astray.  The  banshee  is  perhaps  connected  with 
ancestral  or  house  spirits;  the  Wild  Huntsman,  the  Gabriel 
hounds,  the  Seven  Whistlers,  &c,  are  traceable  to  some  actual 
phenomenon;  but  the  great  mass  of  British  goblindom  cannot 
now  be  traced  back  to  savage  ot  barbarous  analogues.  Among 
other  local  sprites  may  be  mentioned  the  kobolds  or  spirits  of  the 
mines.  The  fairies  (see  Faiky),  located  in  the  fairy  knolls  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Shetlands,  may  also  be  put  under  this  head. 

(i)  The  subject  of  plant  souls  is  referred  to  in  connexion  with 
animism  (q.t.);  but  certain  aspects  of  this  phase  of  belief 
demand  more  detailed  treatment.  Outside  the  European  area 
vegetation  spirits  of  all  kinds  seem  to  be  conceived,  as  a  rule,  as 
anthropomorphic;  in  classical  Europe,  and  parts  of  the  Slavonic 
area  at  the  present  day,  the  tree  spirit  was  believed  to  have  the 
form  of  a  goat,  or  to  have  goats'  feet. 

Of  special  importance  in  Europe  is  the  conception  of  the 
so-called  "  com  spirit ";  W.  Mannhardt  collected  a  mass  of 
information  proving  that  the  life  of  the  com  is  supposed  to  exist 
apart  from  the  com  itself  and  to  take  the  form,  sometimes  of  an 
animal,  sometimes  of -a  man  or  woman,  sometimes  of  a  child. 
There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  the  belief  is  animistic  in  the 
proper  sense.  The  animal  which  popular  belief  identified  with 
the  com  demon  is  sometimes  killed  in  the  spring  in  order  to 
min^  its  blood  or  bones  with  the  seed;  at  harvest-time  it  is 
suppoeed  to  sit  in  the  last  com  and  the  am'mals  driven  out  from  it 
are  sometime*  killed;  at  others  the  reaper  who  cuts  the  last  car 
is  said  to  have  killed  the  "  «tolf  "  or  the  "  dog,"  and  sometimes 
receives  the  name  of"  -wolf "  or  "  dog  "  and  retains  it  till  the  next 
harvest.  The  com  spirit  is  also  said  to  be  hiding  in  the  bam  till 
the  com  is  threshed,  or  it  may  be  said  to  reappear  at  midwinter, 
when  the  farmer  b^Eins  to  think  of  his  new  year  of  labour  and 
harvest.  Side  by  side  with  the  conception  of  the  com  spirit  a* 
an  animal  is  the  anthropomorphic  view  of  it;  and  this  element 
must  have  predominateid  in  the  eyolution  of  the  cereal  deities 
like  Demeter;  at  the  same  time  traces  of  the  assodatioii  of  gods 
and  goddesses  of  com  with  animal  embodiments  of  the  com  spirit 
are  found. 

{])  In  many  parts- of  the  world,  and  especially  in  Africa,  is 
found  the  conception  termed  the  "  otiose  creator  ";  that  is  to 
say,  the  belief  in  a  great  deity,  who  is  the  author  ot  all  that  exists 
but  is  too  remote  from  the  world  and  too  high  above  tcnestrial 
things  to  concern  himself  with  the  details  of  the  universe.  As 
a  natural  result  of  this  belief  we  find  the  view  that  the  operation* 
of  nature  are  conducted  by  a  multitude  of  more  or  less  obedient 
subordinate  deities;  thus,  in  Portuguese  West  Africa  the 
Kimbunda  believe  in  Suku-Vakange,  but  hold  that  he  has  com- 
mitted the  government  of  the  universe  to  innumerable  kilul% 
good  and  bad;  the  latter  kind  are  held  to  be  far  more  numerous, 
but  Suku-Vakange  is  said  to  keep  them  In  order  by  occasionally 
smiting  them  with  his  thunderbolts;  were  it  not  for  this,  man'* 
lot  would  be  insupportable. 

Sometimes  the  gods  of  an  older  religion  degenerate  Into  the 
demons  of  the  beh'ct  which  supersedes  it.  A  conspicuous  example 
of  this  is  found  in  the  attitude  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  to  the  gods 
of  the  nations,  whose  power  they  recognize  without  admitting 
their  claim  to  leveience  and  sacrifice.  The  same  tendency  is  seen 
in  many  eariy  missionary  works  and  is  far  from  being  without 
influence  even  at  the  present  day.  In  the  folklore  of  European 
countries  goblindom  is  peopled  by  gods  and  nature-spirits  of  an 
earlier  heathendom.  We  may  also  compare  the  Persian  das 
with  the  Indian  ietas. 

BtpuMoit »/  Dmums. — ^In  connexiOtt  with  dcmonology  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  custom  of  expeUing  ghosts,  spirits  or  evils 
generally.  PrimRive  peoples  from  the  Australians  upwards 
celebrate,  usually  at  fixed  intervals,  a  driving  out  of  hurtful 
influence*.  Sometimes,  as  among  the  Australians,  it  is  merely 
the  ghsttt  of  tlMie  who  have  died  te  the  year  which  are  thus 
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driven  out;  from  this  ciutom  rau*t  be  distinguished  another, 
which  consists  in  dismissing  the  souls  of  the  detd  at  the  dose  of 
the  year  and  sending  them  on  their  journey  to  the  other  world; 
this  latter  custom  seems  to  have  an  entirely  different  origin  and 
to  be  due  to  love  and  not  (ear  of  the  dead.  In  other  cases  it  is 
believed  that  evil  spirits  generally  or  even  non-penonal  evils 
such  as  sins  are  believed  to  be  expelled.  In  these  customs 
originated  perhaps  the  scapegoat,  some  forms  of  sacrifice  (f.«.) 
and  other  cathartic  ceremonies. 

Bibliography.— Tylor,  Primilm  Ciilim,  Fruer,  CsUm  Boutki 
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(N,  W.T.) 

DB  HOROAH,  AUOnSTUS  (1806-1871),  English  mathema- 
tician and  logician,  was  born  in  June  1806,  at  Madura,  in  the 
Madras  presidency.  His  father,  Colonel  John  De  Morgan,  was 
employed  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  his  grand- 
father and  gieat-grandfalher  had  served  under  Wanen  Hastings. 
On  the  mother'ssidc  he wasdescended  from  James Dodson,F.R.S., 
author  of  the  Anti-htarilhmic  Canon  and  other  mathematical 
works  of  merit,  and  a  friend  of  Abraham  Demoivre.  Seven 
months  after  the  birth  of  Augustas,  Colonel  De  Morgan  brought 
his  wife,  daughter  and  infant  son  to  England,  where  he  left 
them  during  a  subsequent  period  of  service  in  India,  dying  in 
1816  on  his  way  home. 

Augustus  De  Morgan  received  his  early  education  in  several 
private  schools,  and  before  the  age  of  fourteen  years  had  learned 
Latin,  Greek  and  some  Hebrew,  in  addition  to  acquiring  much 
general  knowledge.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  a  half  he 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  studied  mathematics, 
partly  under  the  tuition  of  Sir  G.  B.  Airy.  In  tSsj  he  gained  a 
Trinity  scholarship.  De  Morgan's  love  of  wide  reading  some- 
what interfered  with  his  success  in  the  mathematical  tripos,  in 
which  he  took  the  fourth  place  in  1827.  He  was  prevented  from 
taking  his  M.A.  degree,  or  from  obtaining  a  fellowship,  by  his 
conscientious  objection  to  signing  the  theological  tests  then 
required  from  masters  of  arts  and  fellows  at  Cambridge. 

A  career  in  his  own  university  being  closed  against  him,  he 
entered  Lincoln's  Inn ;  but  had  hardly  done  so  when  the  establish- 
ment, in  1828,  of  the  university  of  London,  in  Gower  Street, 
afterwards  known  as  University  College,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  continuing  his  mathematical  pursuits.  At  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two  he  gave  bis  first  lecture  as  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  college  which  he  served  with  the  utmost  zeal  aqd  success 
for  a  third  of  a  century.  His  connexion  with  the  college,  indeed, 
was  interrupted  in  i83r,  when  a  disagreement  with  the  governing 
body  caused  De  Morgan  and  some  other  professors  to  resign  their 
chairs  simultaneously.  When,  in  1836,  his  successor  wa^  acd- 
dcntally  drowned,  De  Morgan  was  requested  to  resume  the 
professorship. 

In  1837  ^c  married  Sophia  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Willitm 
Frend,  a  Unitarian  in  faith,  a  mathematician  and  actuary  is 
occupation,  a  notice  of  whose  life,  written  by  his  son-in-law, 
will  be  found  in  the  UmlUy  Nolica  oj  Uie  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  (vol.  v.).  They  settled  in  Chelsea  (30  Cheyne  Row),  where 
in  later  years  Mrs  De  Morgan  had  a  large  drde  of  intellectual 
and  artistic  friends. 

As  a  teacher  of  mathematics  De  Morgan  was  unrivalled.  He 
gave  instruction  in  the  form  of  ^ntinuous  lectures  dchveted 
extempore  from  brief  notes.  The  most  prolonged  mathematical 
reasoning,  and  the  most  intricate  formulae,  were  given  with 
almost  infallible  accuracy  from  the  resources  of  his  extraordinary 
memory.  De  Morgan's  writings,  however  excellent,  give  little 
Idea  of  the  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  his  viva  voce  eqKxItions, 
which  never  failed  to  fix  the  attention  of  all  who  wen  woithy 


of  hearing  hlra.  Many  of  hb  pnpila  have  distlngulihed  them- 
selves, and,  through  Isaac  Todhunter  and  E.  J.  Routh,  he  had 
an  important  influence  on  the  later  Cambridge  schooL  For 
thirty  years  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  businen  of  the  Rtqral 
Astronomical  Society,  editing'  its  publications,  supplying  obituaiy 
notices  of  members,  and  for  eighteen  years  acting  as  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries.  He  was  also  frequently  employed  as  con* 
suiting  actuary,  a  business  in  which  his  mathematical  powers, 
combined  with  sound  judgment  and  business4ike  habits,  fitted 
him  to  take  the  highest  place. 

De  Morgan's  mathematical  writings  contributed  powerfully 
towards  the  progress  of  the  science.  His  memoirs  on  the 
"  Foundation  of  Algebra,"  in  the  ytb  and  8th  volumes  of  the 
Cambridge  Pkilosophual  Transactions,  contain  some  pf  the  most 
important  contributions  which  have  been  made  to  the  philosophy 
of  mathematical  method;  and  Sir  W.  -Rowan  Hamilton,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Lectures  on  Quaternions,  refers  vaott  than  once  to 
those  papers  as  having  led  and  encouiaged  him  in  the  working 
out  of  the  new  system  of  quaternions.  The  work  on  Tri^m* 
omelry  and  Double  Algebra  (1849)  contains  in  the  latter  part  • 
most  lummous  and  philosophicd  view  of  existing  and  possible 
systems  of  symbolic  calculus.  But  De  Morgan's  influence  on 
mathematical  science  in  England  can  only  be  estimated  by  i 
review  of  his  long  series  of  publications,  which  commence,  in 
1828,  with  a  translation  of  part  of  Bourdon's  Eiemenis  of  Al/^a, 
prepared  for  his  students.  In  1830  appeared  the  first  edition  ef 
his  well-known  Elements  0]  Arithmetic,  which  did  much  to  raba 
the  character  of  elementary  training.  It  is  distinguished  by  a 
simple  yet  thoroughly  philosophical  treatment  of  the  ideas  of 
number  and  magnitude,  as  well  as  by  the  introduction  of  new 
abbreviated  processes  of  computation,  to  which  De  Morgan 
always  attributed  much  practical  importance.  Second  and  Ifalnl 
editions  were  called  for  in  1832  and  1835;  *•  sixth  edition  was 
issued  in  t876.  De  Morgan's  other  prindpal  mathematioJ 
works  were  Tht  Eiemenis  of  Aliebra  ( 1835),  a  nluable  but  some* 
what  dry  elementary  treatise;  the  Essay  on  ProbdbUiHes  (1838), 
forming  the  107th  volume  of  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia,  which  forms 
a  valuable  introduction  to  the  subject;  and  The  Etementt  of 
Trigonometry  and  Trigonometrical  Analysis,  preliminary  to  At 
Differential  Calculus  (1837).  Several  of  his  mathematical  werkt 
were  published  by  the  Society  for  the  DiSusios  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, of  which  De  Morgan  was  at  one  time  an  active  member; 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Treatise  on  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus  (1842) ;  the  Elementary  lUustrationt  of  iJu 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  first  published  in  1832,  but 
often  bound  up  with  the  larger  treatise;  the  essay,  On  the  Study 
and  Difficulties  of  UathematiCS  (1831);  and  a  brief  treatise  on 
Spherical  Trigonometry  (1834).  By  some  accident  the  work  00 
probability  In  the  same  series,  written  by  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock  and 
J  Drinkwater-Bethune,  was  attributed  to  De  Morgan,  an  error 
which  seriously  annoyed  his  nice  sense  of  bibliognphical  accuracy. 
For  fifteen  years  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  correct  the  mistake, 
and  finally  wrote  to  The  Times  to  diwiaim  the  authorship.  (Sn 
Monthly  itoliees  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  xxvi. 
p.  118.)  Two  of  his  most  daborate  treatises  are  to  be  found  in  tlie 
Encyclopaedia  melropalitana,  namdy  the  artides  on  the  Calculus 
of  Functiona,and  tbeTheory  of  Probabilities.  DeMorgan's  minor 
mathematical  writings  were  scattered  ovei  various  periodicals. 
A  list  of  these  and  other  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Royal 
Society's  Catalogue,  which  contains  forty-two  entries  under  the 
name  of  De- Morgan. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  excellence  and  extent  of  |)ls  math^ 
matical  writings,  it  is  probably  as  a  logical  reformer  that  De 
Morgan  will  be  best  remembfred.  In  this  respect  he  standi 
alongside  of  his  great  contemporaries  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  and 
George  Boole,  as  one  of  several  independent  discoverers  of  the 
all-important  piindple  of  the  quantification  of  the  predicate. 
Unlike  most  mathematicians,  De  Morgan  always  laid  much  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  loglol  training.  In  his  admirable  papers 
upon  the  modes  of  teaching  arithmetic  and  geometry,  origiiuUy 
published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  BiiUaHon  (reprinted  in  Tki 
SckeUmaster,  vol  ii.),  be  iesion«ttated  against  the  neglect  of 
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logkal  doctriDC.  In  2839  he  produced  a  snuU  work  called  Pirsl 
Hwiions  of  LogU,  giving  what  he  had  found  by  experience  to  be 
much  wanted  by  students  commencing  with  Euclid.  In  October 
1S46  be  completed  the  first  of  his  investigations^  in  the  form  of  a 
paper  printed  in  the  Transections  of  the  Cambridge  PkUosopkicol 
Society  (vol.  viii.  No.  39).  In  this  paper  the  principle  of  the 
quantified  predicate  was  referred  to,  and  there  Immediatdy 
ensued  a  memorable  controversy  with  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  regard- 
ing the  independence  of  De  Morgan's  discovery,  some  communi* 
cations  having  passed  between  them  in  the  autumn  of  1846.  The 
details  of  this  disrate  will  be  found  in  the  original  pamphlets, 
in  the  Athenaeum  and  in  the  appendix  to  De  Morgan's  Formal 
Logic.  Suffice  it  to  lay  that  the  independence  of  De  Morgan's 
discovoy  was  subsequently  recognized  by  Hamilton.  The  eight 
forms  of  propositioD  adopted  by  De  Morgan  as  the  basis  of  his 
system  partially  differ  from  those  which  Hamilton  derived 
from  the  quantified  predicate.  The  general  character  of  De 
Morgan's  development  of  logical  forms  was  whcdly  peculiar  and 
original  on  his  port. 

Late  in  1847  De  MorganpubUshedUsprinc^kallogScal  treatise, 
called  Formal  LogiCj  or  the  Calcuha  ^  inferenut  Nueuary  and 
Probable.  This  rontsin^  a  reprint  of  the  First  Notions^  an  elabor- 
ate development  of  his  doctrine  of  the  syllogism,  and  of  the 
muncrical  definite  syllogism,  together  with  chapters  of  great 
Interest  on  probability,  induction,  old  logical  terms  and  fallacies. 
The  severity  of  the  treatise  is  relieved  by  characteristic  touches 
of  humour,  and  by  quaint  anecdotes  and  allusions  furnished  from 
his  iride  reading  and  perfect  memory.  Then  followed  at 
intervals,  in  the  years  1850, 1858,  x86o  and  1863,  a  series  of  four 
elaborate  memoirs  on  the  "  Syllogism,"  printed  in  volumes  ix. 
and  z.  of  the  Cambridge  Phiiosopkicgl  Transactions.  These 
papers  taken  together  constitute  a  great  treatise  on  logic, 
in  which  he  substituted  improved  systems  of  notation,  and 
developed  a  new  logic  of  relations,  and  a  new  onymatic  system 
of  logical  expression.  In  i860  De  Morgan  endeavoured  to  render 
their  contents  better  known  by  publishing  a  Syllabus  of  a 
Proposed  Syskm  ef  hopc^  from  which  may  be  obtained  a  good 
idea  of  his  symbolic  system,  but  the  more  readable  and  interesting 
discussions  rontsinrd  -hi  the  memoirs  are  of  necessity  wnitted. 
The  article  "  Logic  "in  the  English  Cyclopaedia  (i860}  completes 
the  list  of  his  logical  publications. 

Throughout  his  logical  writings  De  Morgan  was  led  by  the  idea 
that  the  followers  of  the  two  great  branches  of  exact  science, 
logic  and  mathematics,  had  xnade  Uundersj-^the  logicians  io 
aegfectiag  mathematics,  and  the  mathcmatidatts  in  neglecting 
logic  He  endeavoured  to  reconcile  them,  and  in  the  attempt 
showed  how  many  errors  an  acute  malhematidan  could  detect 
in  logical  writings,  and  how  large  a  field  there  was  for  discovery* 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  De.  Morgan's  own  system, 
'*  horrent  with  mysterious  spiculae,"  as  Hamilton  aptly  described 
It,  is  fitted  to  exhibit  the  rnl  analogy  between  quantitative  and 
c|ua]itative  reasoning,  which  is  rather  to  be  sou^t  in  the  logical 
works  of  Boole. 

Perhaps  the  largest  part,  in  volume,  of  IV  Morgan's  writings  re- 
mains »till  to  be  briefly  mentioned;  it  consists  of  detached  aitkles 
contributed  to  various  periodical  or  compotite  works.  During  the 
years  1833-1813  he  contributed  very  largely  to  the  first  edition  of 
the  Penny  CycJopaedia,  writing  chictly  en  mathematics,  astronomy, 
'  ognphy.  His  articles  of  various  kngth  cannot  be 
1  number  than  850,  and  they  have 


the  most  valuable  portion.  He  also  wrote  UogTsphies  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  Edmund  Halley  for  Kniv:ht'B  BritukWortUes,  varioos 
|K>tices  of  scientific  men  for  the  GaUery  ^  Portraaa^  and  for  the  an- 
completed  Biographicai  Dictionary  of  thu  Useful  KixnHcdge  Society, 
and  at  least  seven  articles  in  Smith's  Dictionary  ofCreehand  Roman 
Biagrapky.  Some  of  De  Morgan's  most  Intemting  sod  useful  rnlmr 
writinesarcto  be  found  in  the  CompanioMStolkeBritiskAlmamck^to 
which  DC  contributed  without  fail  one  artide  each  year  from  X831  op 
to  i857inclusive.  In  these  carefully  written  papeis  be  treats*  great 
variety  of  topics  relating  to  astronomy.  'JironolMy,  dedmal  coinage, 
life  assurance,  biblio^aphy  and  the  lustory  oT idence.  Most  ci 
them  are  as  valuable  now  as  when  written. 

Among  De  Morgan's  miscellaneous  writings  may  be  mentioned  his 
Explanation  of  the  GnomonU  Projection  cf  the  Sphere,  tfs6.  inchidiog 
a  ocscriptton  of  the  maps  of  the  surs,  publisboa  by  toe  Useful  Know- 


physics  and  biography.     His  articles  of  various  length 

leM  in  number  than  850,  and  they  have  bsea  estimatM  to  cotteUtute 

a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  Cyclopaedia,  of  vnildi  tbey  formed  peihaps 


IcdweSo^etyilik  Treatise  on  IhaClobes.CeUeUal  and  Terreslrioi,i84$, 

and  his  rLinjrkable  Book  vf  Almanacks  {2nd  edition.  ii^70.  which 
contiiins  a  strics  of  thirty-five  almanacs,  so  arranged  with  indiceii  of 
reference,  that  the  almanac  forany  >'ear,  whether  m  old  style  or  new, 
from  any  epoch,  ancient  or  modern,  up  to  A.  d.  2000,  may  be  found 
%^ithout  dimculty,  means  beinc  added  for  verifying  the  almanac  and 
also  for  discovering  t  he  days  of  new  and  full  moon  from  2000  s.  C.  up 
to  A.  D.  2000.  De  Morgan  expressly  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  plan  of  this  book  was  that  of  L.  B.  Francocur  and  J.  Ferguson, 
but  the  plan  was  developed  by  one  who  was  an  unrivalled  master  of 
all  the  intricacies  of  chronology.  The  two  best  tables  of  logarithms, 
the  small  five-figure  tables  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  (1839  and 
1857),  and  Shroen's  Seven  Figure-Table  (5th  cd.,  1865),  were  printed 
under  De  Morgan's  superintendence.  Several  works  edited  oy  him 
will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  British  ^fuseum  Catalogue.  He  made 
numerous  anonymous  contributions  through  a  long  series  of  years 
to  the  Atkcnofum,  and  to  Notes  and  Queries^  ana  occasionally  to 
The  North  British  Recicx,  MacmiUan's  Mof^axine,  &c. 

Considerable  labour  was  spent  by  De  Morgan  upon  the  subject 
of  decimal  coinage.    He  was  a  great  advocate  of  the  pound  and  mil 


scheme.  His  evidence  on  this  subject  was  sought  by  the  Royal 
Commission,  and.  besides  constantly  supporting  the  Decimal 
Association  in  periodical  publications,  he  published  sc%'eral  separate 


pamphlets  on  the  subject. 

One  marked  characteristic  of  De  Morgan  was  his  intensoand  yet 
reasonable  love  of  books.  He  was  a  true  bibliophile  and  loved  to 
surround  himself,  as  far  as  his  means  allowed,  with  curious  and  rare 
books.  He  revelled  in  all  the  mysteries  of  watermarks.  title*pagcs, 
colophons,  catch-words  and  the  like;  yet  lie  treated  bibliography 
as  an  important  science.  As  he  himself  wrote.  "  the  most  worthless 
book  of  a  bygone  day  is  a  record  worthy  of  preservatioik;  like  a 
telescopic  star,  its  ol>5curitv  may  render  it  unavailable  for  most 
purposes;  but  it  serves,  in  hands  which  know  how  to  use  it,  to  de- 
termine the  places  of  more  important  bodies."  His  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  British  Museum  in  1850  (Questions 
5704*-58i5,'  6481-6513,  and  8966-8967),  should  be  studiwl  by  all 
who  would  comprehend  the  principles  of  bibliography  or  the  art  of 
constructing  a  catalogue,  his  views  on  the  latter  subject  cofrespond- 
ing  with  those  carried  out  by  Panizzi  in  the  British  Museum  Cemortie. 
A  sample  of  De  Morgan's  bibliographical  learning  is  to  be  found  itt 
his  account  of  Ariihmetical  Books,  from  the  Invention  of  Printing 
(184^),  and  finally  in  his  Budget  of  Paradoxes.  This  latter  work 
consists  of  articles  most  of  w-htch  were  originally  published  in  the 
Atltenaeum,  describing  the  various  attempts  which  have  t>een  made 
to  invent  a  perpetual  motion,  to  square  the  circle,  or  to  trisect  the 
angle;  but  Dc  Morgan  took  the  opportunity  to  include  many  curious 
bits  gathered  from  his  extensive  reading,  so  that  the  Budget,  as  re- 

E Tinted  by  his  widow  (1872).  with  much  additional  matter  prepared 
y  himself,  forms  a  remarlcible  collection  of  scientific  (i$ta.  De 
Morgan's  correspondence  with  contemporary  scientific  men  was  very 
extensive  and  full  of  interest.  It  remains  unpublished,  as  does  alto 
a  lar^e  mass  of  mathematical  tracts  which  he  prepaa>d  for  the  use 
of  his  students,  treating  all  parts  of  mathematical  science,  and 
embodying  some  of  the  matter  of  his  lectures.  Dc  Morgan's  library 
was  purchased  by  Lord  Overstone,  and  presented  to  the  univenity 
of  London. 

In  1866  his  life  became  clouded  by  the  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  abandon  the  institution  so  long  the  scene  of  his  labours. 
The  refusal  of  the  council  to  accept  the  rccommendalidn  of  the 
senate,  that  they  should  appoint  an  eminent  Unitarian  minister 
to  the  professorship  of  logic  and  mental  philosophy,  revived  all 
De  Morgan's  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  sectarian  freedom; 
and,  though  his  feelings  were  doubtless  excessive,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  gloom  was  thrown  over  his  life,  intensified  in  1867  by 
the  loss  of  his  son  George  Campbell  De  Morgan,  a  young  man  of 
the  highest  scientific  promise,  whose  name,  as  De  Morgan 
expressly  wished,  will  long  be  connected  with  the  London 
Mathematical  Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 
From  this  time  De  Morgan  rapidly  fell  into  ill-bealth,  previously 
almost  unknown  to  him,  dying  on  the  i8th  of  March  1S71.  An 
interesting  and  truthful  sketch  of  his  life  will  be  found  In  tlie 
Monikly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  for  the  9th  of 
February  1872,  vol.  xxii.  p.  112,  written  by  A.  C.  Ranyard,  who 
says,  "  He  was  the  kindliest,  as  well  as  the  most  learned  of  men- 
benignant  to  every  one  who  approached  him,  never  forgetting  the 
claims  which  weakness  has  on  strength." 

De  Morgan  left  no  published  indications  of  his  opinions  oa 
rcJigious  questions,  in  regard  to  which  he  was  extremely  reticent. 
He  seldom  or  never  entered  a  place  of  worship,  and  declared  that 
be  could  not  listen  to  a  sermon,  a  circumstance  perhaps  due  to 
the  extremely  strict  religious  discipline  under  which  he  was 
brought  up.    Neverthdess*  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  h« 
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was  of  a  deeply  religions  disporition.  lAe  M.  Faraday  and 
Sir  I.  Newtoji  he  entertained  a  confident  belief  in  Provi- 
dence, founded  not  on  any  tenuous  inference,  but  on  personal 
(ecliog.    His  hope  of  a  future  life  also  was  vivid  to  the  last. 

It  is  impossible  to  omit  a  reference  to  his  witty  sayings,  some 
specimens  of  which  are  preserved  in  Dr  Sadler's  most  interesting 
Diary  */  Henry  CraU  Rohinstn  (1869),  which  also  contains  a 
humorous  account  of  H.  C.  R.  by  De  Morgan.  It  may  be 
added  that  De  Morgan  was  a  great  reader  and  admirer  of 
Dickens;  be  wa»  ako  fond  of  music,  and  a  fair  performer  on 
theHute.  (W.S.J.) 

His  son,  WluiAii  Fbemd  Db  Mokgah  (b.  1839),  first  became 
known  in  artistie  circles  as  a  potter,  the  "  De  Morgan  "  tiles 
being  remarkable  for  his  rediscovery  of  the  secret  of  some  beauti- 
ful colours  and  glazas.  But  later  in  life  he  became  even  better 
known  to  the  Uteraiy  world  by  his  novds,  Joseph  Vance  (1906), 
Alice  for  Short  (1907),  Sonukiiw  Good  (190S)  and  /(  Never  Can 
Happen  Atain  (1909),  in  which  the  influence  of  Dickens  and  o{ 
ICs  own  earlier  family  life  were  conspicuous. 

DBMORHBMES.  the  great  Attic  orator  and  statesman,  was 
born  in  384  (or  383)  B.C.  His  father,  who  bore  the  same  name, 
was  an  Athenian  citizen  belonging  to  the  deme  of  Faeania.  His 
mother,  Cleobule,  was  the  daughter  of  Gylon,  a  citizen  who  had 
been  active  in  procuring  tlie  protection  of  the  kings  of  Bosporus 
for  the  Athenian  colony  of  Nymphaeon  in  the  Crimea,  and  whose 
wife  was  a  native  of  that  region..  On  these  grounds  the  adversaries 
of  Demosthenes,  in  after.<lays,  used  absurdly  to  taunt  him  with 
a  tnitorous  or  barbarian  ancestry.  The  boy  had  a  bitter  fore- 
taste of  life.  He  was  seven  years  old  when  his  father  died, 
leaving  property  (in  a  manufactory  of  swords,  and  another  of 
upholstery)  worth  about  £3500,  which,  invested  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  (20  %  was  not  thought  exorbitant),  would  have 
yielded  rather  more  than  £600  a  year.  £300  a  year  was  a  very 
comfortable  income  at  Athens,  and  it  was  possible  to  live  decently 
on  a  tenth  of  it.  Nidas,  a  very  rich  man,  had  property  equivalent, 
probably,  to  not  more  than  £4000  a  year.  Demosthenes  was  bom 
then,  to  a  handsome,  though  not  a  great  fortune.  But  his 
guardians — two  nephews  of  his  father,  Aphobus  and  Demophon, 
and  one  tlierippides — abused  their  trust,  and  handed  over  to 
Demosthenes,  when  he  came  of  age,  rather  less  than  one-seventh 
of  his  patrimony,  perhaps  between  £50  and  £60  a  year. 
Demosthenes,  after  studying  with  Isaeus  (f .v.) — then  the  great 
master  of  forensic  eloquence  and  of  Attic  law,  especially  in  will 
cases' — brought  an  action  against  Aphobus,  and  gained  a  verdict 
lor  about  £2400.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  got  the  money; 
and,  after  some  more  fruitless  proceedings  against  Onetor, 
the  brothei^ln-law  of  Aphobus,  the  matter  was  dropped, — not, 
however,  before  his  relatives  had  managed  to  throw  a  public 
burden  (the  equipment  of  a  ship  of  war)  on'  their  late  ward, 
whereby  liis  resouKes  were  yet  further,  straitened.  He  now 
became  a  professional  writer  of  speeches  or  pleas  (Xo^oYpi^) 
{or  the  law  oourts,  sometimes  speaking*himseU.  Biographers 
have  delighted  to  relate  how  painfully  Demosthenes  made  him- 
self a  tolerable  speaker, — how,  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  he 
tried  his  lunp  «gainst  the  waves,  how  he  ttedaimed  as  he  ran  up 
bOI,  how  he  shut  himsJIf  up  in  a  cell,  having  first  guarded  himself 
against  a  longing  for  the  haunts  of  men  by  shaving  one  side  of 
Us  bc^,  how  he  wrote  out  Thucydides  eight  times,  how  he  was 
derided  by  the  Assembly  and  encouraged  by  a  judicious  actor  who 
met  him  moping  abput  the  Peiraeus.  He  certainly  seems  to  have 
been  the  revene  of  athletic  (the  stalwart  Aeschines  upbraids  him 
with  never  having  been  a  sportsman),  and  be  probably  bad  some 
tort  of  iftecl  6r  impediment  in  his  speech  as  a  boy.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  fact  about  his  work  for>the  law  courts  is  that 
he  seems  to  have  continued  it,  in  some  measure,  through  the  most 
exciting  parts  of  his  great  political  career.  The  speech  for 
Phormio  belongs  to  the  same  year  as  the  plea  for  Megalopolis. 
The  speech  against  Boeotus  "  Concerning  the  Name  "  comes 
between  the  First  Philippic  and  the  First  Olynthiac.  The  speech 
4gaiiisl  Pantaenetus  comes  between  the  speech  "  On  the  Peace  " 
«nd  the  Second  Philippic. 
>Sc»  Jebb'til«»OniMn  from  AnMfkm  to  /ta«m,  vol,ii.  p.  367  f. 


The  political  career  of  Demosthenes,  from  ids  first  direct 
contact  with  public  affairs  in  355  B.C.  to  his  death  in  322,  bit 
an  essential  unity.  It  is  the  assertion,  in  successive 
forms  adapted  to  successive  moments,  of  unchanging  '^'■"'■' 
principles.  Externally,  it  is  divided  into  the  chap-  SJU 
ter  which  precedes  and  the  chapter  which  follows 
Chaeronet.  But  its  inner  meaning,  the  secret  of  its  indomitable 
vigour,  the  law  which  harmonizes  its  apparent  contrasts,  cannot 
be  understood  unless  it  is  regarded  as  a  whole.  StBI  less  can  it 
be  appreciated  in  all  its  large  wisdom  and  sustained  self-mastery 
if  it  is  viewed  merely  as  a  duel  between  the  ablest  champion  and 
the  craftiest  enemy  of  Greek  freedom.  The  time  indeed  came 
when  Demosthenes  and  Philip  stood  face  to  face  as  representative 
antagonists  in  a  mortal  conflict.  But,  for  Demosthenes,  the 
special  peril  represented  by  Pblb'p,  the  peril  of  subjugation  to 
Macedon,  was  merely  a  disastrous  accident.  Philip  htpptnei 
to  become  the  most  prominent  and  most  formidable  type  of  a 
danger  which  was  already  threatening  Greece  before  his  baleful 
star  anae.  As  Demosthenes  said  to  the  Athenians,  if  the 
Macedonian  had  not  existed,  they  would  have  made  another 
Philip  for  themselves.  Until  Athens  recovered  something  of  Ht 
old  spirit,  there  must  ever  be  a  great  standing  danger,  not  for 
Athens  only,  but  for  Greece, — the  danger  that  sooner  or  later,  in 
some  shape,  from  some  quarter — no  man  conid  foretell  the  honr, 
the  manner  or  the  source — barbarian  vicdence  would  break  up 
the  gracious  and  undefiled  tradition  of  separate  Hellenic  Kfe.    > 

WHiat  was  the  true  relation  of  Athens  to  Greece  ?  The  answer 
which  he  gave  to  this  question  is  the  key  to  the  life  of 
Demosthenes.  Athens,  so  Demosthenes  held,  was  the  natural 
head  of  Greece.  Not,  however,  as  an  empress  holding  subject 
or  subordinate  dties  in  a  dependence  more  or  less  compulsory. 
Rather  as  that  city  which  most  nobly  expressed  the  noblest 
attributes  of  Greek  political  existence,  and  which,  by  her  pre- 
eminent gifts  both  of  intellect  and  of  moral  insight,  was  primarily 
responsible,  everywhere  and  always,  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
attributes  In  theur  integrity.  Wherever  the  cry  of  the  oppressed 
goes  up  from  Creek  against  Greek,  it  was  the  voice  of  Athens 
which  should  first  remind  the  oppressor  that  Hellene  differed 
from  barbarian  in  (wstponing  the  use  of  force  to  the  persuasions 
of  equal  law.  Wherever  a  barbarian  hand  offered  wrong  to  any 
city  of  the  Hellenic  sbterbood,  it  was  the  arm  of  Athens  which 
should  first  be  stretched  forth  in  the  holy  strength  of  Apollo  the 
Averter.  Wherever  among  her  own  children  the  ancient  loyalty 
was  yielding  to  love  of  pleuureor  of  base  gain,  there,  above  all, 
it  was  the  duty  qf  Athens  to  see  that  the  central  hearth  of  Hellat 
was  kept  pure.  Athens  must  nevei  again  seek  "  empire  "  in  the 
sense  which  became  odious  under  the  influence  of  Oeon  and 
Hyperbolus, — when,  to  use  the  image  of  Aristophanes,  the  allies 
were  as  Babylonian  slaves  grinding  in  the  Athenian  mill.  Athens 
must  never  permit,  if  she  could  help  it,  the  re-esublishment  of 
such  a  domination  as  Sparta  exerdsed  in  Greece  from  the  battle 
of  Aegospotami  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Athens  must  aim 
at  leading  a  free  confederacy,  of  which  the  members  should  be 
bound  to  her  by  their  own  truest  interests.  Athens  must  seek 
to  deserve  the  confidence  of  all  Greeks  alike. 

Such,  in  the  belief  of  Demosthenes,  was  the  part  which  Athens 
must  perform  if  Greece  was  to  be  safe.  But  reforms  must  b« 
effected  before  Athens  could  be  capable  of  such  a  part.  The  evils 
to  be  cured  were  different  phases  of  one  malady.  Athens  had 
long  been  suffering  from  the  profound  decay  of  public  spirit. 
Since  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  separatioq 
of  Athenian  sodety  from  the  state  had  been  growing  more  and 
more  marked.  The  old  type  of  the  eminent  dtizen,  who  was  at 
once  statesman  and  general,  had  become  almost  extinct.  Politics 
wen  now  managed  by  a  small  drde  of  politicians.  Wan  were 
conducted  by  professional  soldiers  wbow  troops  were  chiefly 
mercenaries,  and  who  were  usually  regarded  by  the  politidans 
dther  as  instruments  or  as  enemies.  tHie  mass  of  the 
dtizens  took  no  active  interest  in  public  affairs.  But, 
though  indifferent  to  prindples,  they  had  quickly  sensi- 
tive partialities  for  men,  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
good  humooi.  Perides  had  introdnced  the  practice  Of  giving  a 
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■ttU  brcaty  Imm  Ike  iKtmy  te  the  pomr  dtiieai,  for  the  pur- 
few  of  finMlng  them  to  attend  the  th^tre  at  the  great  feitivaJs, 
^4n  other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  bdngiiig  them  under  the 
ooDcentrated  influence  of  the  best  Attic  culture.  A  provision 
•mIneBtly  wise  for  the  age  of  Peiides  easily  became  a  mischief 
wbca  the  once  honourable  name  of '"  demagogue  "  began  to 
awan  a  Salterer  of  Uw  mob.  Before  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
asrian  War  the  festival-money  (/AMrscm)  was  abolished.  A  few 
ycus  after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  it  was  again  intro- 
duced. But  until  jS4  B.a  it  had  never  been  more  than  a  gratuity, 
ft  which  the  payment  depended  on  the  treasury  having  a  surplus. 
In  3$4  >•&  £ubulus  became  steward  of  the  treasury.  He  was 
•B  able  man,  with  a  special  talent  for  finance,  free  from  all  taint 
•f  personal  corruption,  and  sincerely  solicitous  for  the  honour 
a(  Athens,  but  enslaved  to  popularity,  and  without  principlea 
a(  policy.  His  first  measure  was  to  make  the  festival-money  a 
permanent  item  in  the  budget.  Thenceforth  this  bounty  was  in 
reality  very  much  what  Denudes  afterwards  called  it, — the 
cement  (rfMui)  of  the  democracy. 

Years  before  the  dagger  from  Maccdon  was  argent,  Demos- 
thcneshad  begun  the  work  of  his  life, — the  cSort  to  lift  the  spirit 
of  Athens,  to  revive  the  oM  dvic  loyalty,  to  rouse  the 
dty  into  taking  that  place  and  performing  that  part 
which  her  own  welfare  as  well  as  the  safety  of  Greece 
pnsoibed.  His  formally  political  speeches  must  never 
be  considered  apart  from  his  forensic  speeches  in  public  causes. 
The  Athenian  procedure  against  the  proposer  of  an  unconstitu- 
tional Uw— 1.«.  of  a  law  incompatible  with  existing  laws — had  a 
direct  tendency  to  make  the  law  court,  in  such  cases,  a  political 
arena.  The  same  tendency  was  indirectly  exerted  by  the 
tolerance  of  Athenian  juries  (in  the  absence  of  a  presiding  expert 
like  a  judge)  for  irrelevant  matter,  since  it  was  usually  easy  for  a 
speaker  to  make  capital  out  of  the  adversary's  political  ante- 
cedents. But  the  forensic  speeches  of  Demosthenes  for  public 
causes  are  not  only  political-  in  this  general  sense.  They  are 
dacnments,  as  indispensable  as  the  Olynthiacs  or  Philippics, 
for  bis  own  political  career.  Only  by  taking  them  along  with  the 
formally  political  speeches,  and  reganling  the  whole  as  one 
anbrokea  series,  can  we  see  clearly  the  full  scope  of  the  task 
wbirb  he  set  before  him, — a  task  in  which  his  long  resistance  to 
FUlip  was  only  the  most  dramatic  incident,  and  in  which  his 
real,  achievement  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  event  of 
Chaeronea. 

A  foreatic  speech,  composed  for  a  public  cause,  opens  the 
political  career  of  Demosthenes  with  a  protest  against  a  signal 
■base.  In  JJS  B.C.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  wrote  the 
merch  "  Against  Andiotion."  This  combats  on  legal  grounds  a 
proposal  that  the  out-going  senate  should  receive  the  honour  of  a 
goUcn  crown.  In  its  larger  aspect,  it  is  a  denunciation  of  the 
cocTupt  system  which  that  senate  represented,  and  especially  of 
the  maniaer  fa  which  the  treasury  had  been  administered  by 
Aristophon.  In  354  B.C.  Demosthenes  composed  and  spoke  the 
MatioD  "  Against  Leptines,"  who  had  eflected  a  slender  saving 
isr  the  state  by  the  expedient  of  revoking  those  hcreditaiy 
•xcnptkms  from  taxation  which  bad  at  various  times  been 
coaferred  in  rtcognitSon  of  dlstihguished  merit.  The  descendants 
of  Hamodins  and  Aristogeiton  alone  hod  been  excepted  from 
the  opctation  of  the  law.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  voice 
of  DenHCtbenes  himsetf  had  been  heard  on  the  public  concerns 
of  Atheao,  aad  the  utterance  was  a  worthy  prelude  to  the  career 
of  a  statesisaa.  He  answers  the  advocates  of  the  retrenchment 
by  poinliag  ant  that  the  public  interest  will  not  ultimately  be 
Krrfd  by  a  wholesale  violation  of  the  public  faith.  In  the  same 
ytarheddivirad  his  first  strictly  political  speech, "  On  the  Navy 
Baank  "  (SymnMrfes).  The  Athenians,  irritated  by  the  support 
wUch  Artaxema  had  lately  given  to  the  revolt  of  their  allies, 
and  exdtcd  by  rtunooraof  his  hoatikpicparationt,  were  feverishly 
eager  for  a  war  with  Persia.  Demostbenes  urges  that  such  an 
enterpitoe  wwild  at  present  be  useless;  that  it  would  fail  to  unite 
Cieecc;  dut  the  energies  of  the  city  should  be  reserved  for  a  real 
fwigeacy;  bat  that,  before  the  city  can  successfully  cope  with 
oay  <na,  tbcst  oust  be  a  battel  otgaoixation  of  resources,  and, 


first  of  aU,  a  reform  of  the  awy.»Mcli  he  awtHmi  with  cli»n«tfr» 
istic  lucidity  and  predsimi. 

Two  years  later  (352  B.C.)  be  is  found  dealing  with  a  nMre 
definite  question  of  foreign  pclBcy.  Sparta,  favoured  by  the 
depression  of  Thebes  in  the  Phodan  War,  was  threatening 
Megalopolis.  Both  Sparta  and  Megalopolis  sent  em'hiislrs  to 
Athens.  Demostbenes  supported  MeipdopoUs.  The  ruin  oi 
Megalopolis  would  mean,  he  argued,  the  return  oi  Spartan 
domination  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Athenians  must  not  favour 
the  tyranny  of  any  one  dty.  lliey  must  respect  the  rights  of  all 
the  dties,  and  thus  promote  unity  based  on  mutaal  confidence. 
In  the  same  year  Demoethencs'  wrote' the  speech  "  Against 
Hmocrates,"  to  be  spoken  by  the  same  Diodorus  who  had  bdora 
prosecuted  Androtion,  and  who  now  combated  an  attempt  to 
screen  Androtion  and  others  from  the  penalties  of  embesalement. 
The  speech  "  Against  Aristocrates,"  also  of  352  B.C.,  reproves  that 
foreign  policy  of  feeble  makeshifts  which  was  now  popular  at 
Athens.  The  Athenian  tenure  of  the  Thradon  Chenonese  partly 
depended  for  its  security  on  the  good-will  of  the  Thmdan  prince 
Cenobleptcs.  Charidemus,  a  soldier  of  fortune  who  hod  already 
played  Athens  false,  was  now  the  brother-in-law  and  the  favourite 
of  Cersobleptes.  Aristocrates  proposed  that  the  person  of 
Charidemus  should  be  invested  with  a  special  sanctity,  by  the 
enactment  that  whoever  attempted  his  life  should  be  an  outlaw 
from  all  dominions  of  Athens.  Demosthenes  points  out  that 
such  aduktion  is  as  futile  a»  it  is  fulsome.  Athens  can  secure 
the  permanence  of  her  foreign  possessions  only  in  one  way^y 
being  strong  enough  to  hold  them. 

Thus,  between  355  and  351,  Demosthenes  had  laid  down 
the  main  lines  of  his  policy.  Domestic  administration  must  be 
purified.  Statesmen  must  be  made  to  fed  that  they  ,_^,^^ 
are  responsible  to  the  state.  They  must  not  be  allowed  JJ/IIiK^ 
to  ontidpate  judgment  on  thdr  deserts  by  voting  each 
other  golden  crowns.  Ihey  must  not  think  to  screen  mis- 
appropriation of  public  money  by  gettuig  partisans  to  pass  new 
laws  about  statendebtors.  Forngn  policy  must  be  guided  by  a 
larger  and  more  provident  conceptiqp  of  Athenian  interests. 
When  public  excitement  demands  a  foreign  war,  Athens  must  not 
rush  into  it  without  asking  whether  it  is  necessary,  whether  it 
will  have  Greek  support,  and  whether  she  herself  is  readjr  for  it. 
When  a  strong  Creek  dty  threatens  a  weak  one,  and  seeks  to 
purchase  Athenian  connivance  with  the-bribe  of  a  border-town, 
Athens  must  remember  that  duty  and  prudence  alike  command 
her  to  respect  the  independence  of  all  Greeka.  When  it  is  pro- 
posed, by  way  of  insurance  on  Athenian  possessions  abroad,  to 
flatter  the  favourite  of  a  doubtful  ally,  Athens  maat  remember 
that  such  devices  will  not  avail  a  power  sihich  has  no  aimy 
except  on  paper,  and  no  ships  fit  to  leave  their  moorinp.  * 

But  the  time  had  gone  by  when  Athenians  could  have  traaqnD 
leisure  for  domestic  reform.  A  danger,  calling  for  prompt  action, 
bad  at  last  come  very  near.  For  six  years  Athens  had 
been  at  war  with  PhQip  on  account  of  his  sdxure  of  Jkii 
Amphipolis.  Meanwhile  be  had  destroyed  Potidaea  Ml^j 
and  founded  Philippl.  On  the  Thradan  coasts  he  had 
become  master  of  Abdera  and  Maronea.  On  the  Tbcasalian  eeest 
he  had  acquired  Methone.  In  a  second  InvaaioD  of  Thcsaaly, 
he  had  overthrown  the  Phodans  under  Onomardraa,  and  had 
advanced  to  Thermopylae,  to  find  the  gates' of  Greece  dosed 
against  him  by  an  Athenian  force.  He  had  then  marched 
to  Heracon  on  the  Propontis,  and  had  dictated  a  peace  to 
Cersobleptes.  He  had  formed  an  alliance  n^tb  Cardta,  Pednthua 
and  Byzantium.  Lasfly,  he  had  begun  to  show  designs  on  the 
great  Confederacy  of  Olynthus,  the  mors  warlike  Miletus  of 
the  North.  The  First  Philippic  of  Demosthenes  was  spoken  in 
351  B.C.  The  Third  PhiKppic— the  latest  ol  the  ealant  poHMcvl 
speeches— was  spoken  in  341  B.C.  B«f*ee»  these  he  iliHseisd 
eight  political  orations,  of  which  seven  art  directly  conotmed 
with  Philip.  The  whole  series  falls  into  two  great  divisions. 
The  first  division  comprises  those  speeches  which  ■me  spoken 
against  Philip  while  He  was  still  a  foreign  power  threatening 
Greece  from  withouL  Such  are  the  First  Philippic  and  the  three 
orations  for  Olynthus.  The  second  divbfon  cvmprises  the  speeches 
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spoken  agttnst  PhUIp  when,  by  admitslan  to  the  Araphictyoaic 
Coundl,  be  had  now  won  bi>  way  within  the  drde  of  the  Gceeic 
states,  and  when  the  issoe  was  no  longer  between  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  but  between  the  Greek  and  Macedonian  parties  in 
Greece.  Sudi  are  the  speech  "  On  the  Peace,"  the  speech  "  On 
the  Embassy,"  the  speech  "  On  the  Chenonese,"  the  Second  and 
Third  PhiUppics. 

The  First  Philippic,  spolten  early  in  351  B.C.,  was  no  sudden 
note  of  alarm  drawing  attention  to  an  unnoticed  periL  On  the 
contrary,  the  Assembly  was  weaiy  of  the  subject.  For 
six  years  the  war  with  Philip  had  been  a  theme  of  tianen 
taU.  Demosthenes  urges  that  it  is  time  to  do  some- 
thing, and  to  do  it  with  a  plan.  Athens  fighting  Philip  has  fared, 
he'  says,  like  an  amateur  boxer  opposed  to  a  skilled  pugilist. 
Tlie  helpless  hands  have  only  fallowed  blows  which  a  trained  eye 
should  have  taught  them  to  parry.  An  Athenian  force  must  be 
stationed  in  the  north,  at  Lemnos  or  Thasos.  Of  sooo  infantry 
and  loo  cavalry  at  least  one  quarter  most  be  Athenian  dtixens 
capable  of  directing  the  mercenaries. 

Later  in  the  same  year  Demosthenes  did  another  service  to  the 
cause  of  national  freedom.  Rhodes,  severed  by  its  own  act  from 
the  Athenian  Confederacy,  had  srace  35s  been  virtually  subject 
to  Mausolus,  prince  (fmianp)  of  Caria,  himself  a  tributary  of 
Persia.  Matuolos  died  in  351,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  widow 
Artemisia.  The  democratic  party  in  Rhodes  now  appealed  to 
Athens  for  help  in  throwing  off  the  Carian  yoke.  Demosthenes 
supported  their  application  in  his  speech  "  For  the  Rhodians." 
No  act  of  his  life  was  a  truer  proof  of  statesmanship.  He  failed. 
But  at  least  he  had  once  more  warned  Athens  that  the  cause  of 
political  freedom  was  everywhere  her  own,  and  that,  wherever 
that  cause  was  forsaken,  there  a  new  danger  was  created  both  for 
Athens  and  for  Greece. 

Next  year  (3  jo)  an  Athenian  force  under  Phodon  was  sent  to 
Euboea,  in  support  of  Plutarchus,  tyrant  of  Eretria,  against  the 
faction  of  Ckitarchus.  Demosthenes  protested  against 
4>ending  strength,  needed  for  greater  objects,  on  the 
local  quarrels  of  a  despot.  Phodon  won  a  victory  at 
Tamynae.  But  the  "  inglorious  and  costly  war  "  entailed  an 
outlay  of  more  than  £11,000  on  the  ransom  of  captives  alone, 
and  ended  in  the  total  destmetion  of  Athenian  influence  thtough- 
out  Euboea.  That  island  was  now  left  an  open  field  for  the 
intrigues  of  Philip.  Wont  of  all,  the  party  of  Eubuius  not  only 
defeated  a  proposal,  arising  from  this  campaign,  for  applying  the 
festivotmoney  to  the  war-fund,  but  actually  carried  a  law  making 
it  high  treason  to  renew  the  proposal.  The  degree  to  which 
political  enmity  was  exasperated  by  the  Euboean  War  may  be 
judged  fimn  the  incident  of  Midias,  an  adherent  of  Eubuius, 
and  a  type  of  opulent  rowdyism.  Demosthenes  was  choragus 
of  his  tribe,  and  was  wearing  the  robe  of  that  sacred  office  at 
the  great  festival  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  when  Midias  struck 
him  on  the  fac&  The  affair  was  eventually  compromised.  The 
speech  "  Against  Midias  "  written  by  Demosthenes  for  the  trial 
(in  349)  was  ndther  spoken  nor  completed,  and  remains,  as  few 
will  regret,  a  sketch. 

It  was  now  three  years  since,  m  352,  the  Olynthians  had  sent 
an  embasqr  to  Athens,  and  had  made  peace  with  their  only  sure 
gi^^  ally.  In  330  a  second  Olynthian  embassy  had  sought 
tUte*.  ■uu'  obtained  Athenian  help.  The  hour  of  Olynthus 
had  indeed  come.  In  349  Philip  opened  war  against 
the  Chalddic  towns  of  the  Olynthian  League.  T)ie  Fiist  and 
Second  Olynthiacs  of  Demosthenes  were  spoken  in  that  year  in 
support  of  sending  one  force  to  defend  Olynthus  and  another  to 
atuck  Philip.  "  Better  now  than  later,"  is  the  thought  of  the 
First  Olynthiac.  The  Second  argues  that  Philip's  stRsigtb  is 
overrated.  The.Third— spoken  in  34S — carries  us  into  the  midst 
of  action.'  It  deals  with  practical  details.  The  festival-fund 
must  be  used.foK  the  war.   The  dtiiens  must  serve  in  person. 

■  ll  is  Ecncrally  agreed  that  the  Third  Olynthiac  is  the  latest;  but 
ihc  question  of  the  order  of  the  First  and  Second  has  been  much 
discussed.  See  Grote  {History  of  Greece,  chap.  88.  appendix),  who 
prefers  the  arrangement  ii.  i.  iii.,  and  Blass,  Die  auUdu  Btnlsamkeit, 
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A  few  moBtht  mcr,  OtjfOlbn  ■dl'tli*  tUny^wo  towns  of  lU 
confederacy  were  swept  from  the  earth.  Hen  could  walk  ova 
their  sites,  Demosthenes  said  seven  years  afterwards,  without 
knowing  that  such  dties  bad  eiistad.  It  was  now  certain  tkat 
Philip  could  not  be  stopped  outside  of  Greece.  The  qusstloa 
was.  What  point  widdn  Greece  shall  he  be  allowed  to  reach? 

Eubuius  and  his  party,  with  that  versatiUty  which  is  thm 
privilege  of  political  vagueness,  now  began  to  call  for  a  coagiew 
of  the  allies  to  consider  the  common  danger,  lliey  found  ■ 
brilliant  interpreter  in  Aeschines,  who,  after  havinc  been  a  tiagie 
actor  and  a  derk  to  the  assembly,  had  entered  political  life  with 
the  advantages  of  a  splendid  gift  for  eloquence,  a  fine  presence, 
a  happy  ad^eas,  a  ready  wit  and  a  fadle  conscience.  While 
his  opponents  had  thus  suddenly  become  warlike,  Demosthenes 
had  become  padfic  He  saw  that  Athens  must  have  time  to 
collect  strength.  Nothing  could  be  gained,  meanwhile,  by  gaing 
on  with  the  war.  Macedonian  sympathizers  at  Athens,  of  whoaa 
Philociates  was  the  chief,  also  favoured  peace.  Eleven  envoys^ 
induding  Philocrates,  Aeschines,  and  Demosthenes,  were  sent 
to  Philip  In  February  346  b.c.  After  a  debate  at  Athens,  peace 
was  conduded  with  Philip  in  ApiiL  Philip  on  the  one  pm^ 
hand,  Athens  and  her  alUcs  on  the  other,  were  to  keep  sxiraaa 
what  they  tcspectively  held  at  the  time  when  the  peace  JJ?*^^ 
was  ratified.  But  here  the  Athenians  made  a  fatal  '*''*■ 
error.  Philip  was  bent  on  keeping  the  door  of  Greece  open. 
Demosthenes  was  bent  on  shutting  it  against  him.  Philip  was 
now  at  war  with  the  people  of  Halus  in.Thessaly.  Thebei  had 
for  ten  years  been  at  war  with  Phods.  Here  were  two  distinct 
chances  for  Philip's  armed  intervention  in  Greece.  But  it  the 
Holians  and  the  Phodans  were  induded  in  the  peace,  Philip 
could  not  bear  arms  against  them  without  violating  the  peace. 
Accordingly  Philip  insisted  that  they  should  not  be  induded. 
Demosthenes  insisted  they  should  be  induded.  They  wet* 
not  included.  The  result  followed  speedily.  The  same  envoys 
were  sent  a  second  time  to  Philip  at  the  end  of  Apt3  346  iat 
the  purpose  of  recriving  his  oaths  in  ratification  of  the  peaces 
It  was  late  in  June  before  he  returned  fiom  Thrace  to  PcUa— thus 
gaining,  under  the  terms,  all  the  towns  that  he  had  token  mean.! 
while.  He  next  took  the  envoys  with  him  through  Thesaaly  ta 
Thermopyhu.  There — at  the  inviution  of  Thessalians  and 
Thcbans— he  intervened  in  the  Phodan  War.  Phalaecia 
surrendered.  Phods  was  crushed.  Philip  took  its 
place  in  the  Ainphictyonic  Council,  and  was  thus  ni£m 
established  as  a  Greek  power  in  the  very  centre,  at  the  wmi. 
sacied  hearth,  of  Greece.  The  right  of  precedence  in 
consultation  of  the  otade  (Tp^iai>r(!a)  was  transferred  from 
Athens  to  Philip.  While  indignant  Athenians  wen  clamouring  far 
the  revocation  of  the  peace,  Demosthenes  upheld  it  in  his  speeds 
"  On  the  Peace  "  in  September.  It  onght  never  to  have  been 
made  on  such  terms,  he  said.  But,  laving  been  made,  it  had 
better  be  kept.  "  If  we  went  to  war  now,  where  ^ould  we  find 
allies?  And  after  losing  Oropus,Aniphipolis,Card]a,  Chios,  Coo, 
Rhodes,  Byiantium,  shall  we ligbt  about  the  shadow  of  DdpU?" 

During  the  dght  year*  between  the  peace  of  Fhilociatct  and 
the  batik  of  Chacronea,  the  authority  of  Demosthenes  steadilyt 
grew,  until  it  became  fiist  predominant  and  then  paramount.  He 
had,  indeed,  a  melancholy  advantage.  Each  year  his  argument 
was  more  and  more  cogently  enforced  by  the  logic  of  facts.  In 
344  he  visited  the  Peloponnesus  for  the  puipose  of  counteractint 
Macedonian  intrigue.  Mistrust,  he  told  the  PebpoancsiaB 
dries,  is  the  safeguard  of  free  communities  against  tyrants. 
Philip  lodged  a  formal  complaint  at  Athens.  Hcrp,  as  elsewhere, 
the  future  master  of  Greece  reminds  us  of  Napoleon  on  the  eye  of 
the  first  empire.  He  has  the  same  imperturbable  and  persuasive 
effrontery  in  protesting  that  he  is  doing  one  thing  at  the  momenl 
when  his  eneigies  are  concentrated  on  doing  the  o|>posit*. 
Demosthenes  replied  in  the  Second  Philippic^ "  If,"  he 
said,  "  Philip  is  the  friend  of  Greece,  we  are  doing  mmm; 
wrong.  If  he  is  the  enemy  of  Greece,  we  are  doing 
light.  Which  is  he?  I  bold  him  to  be  our  enemy,  bccauae 
everything  that  he  has  hitherto  done  has  benefited  UmseU  and 
hurt  us."    The  pcosecutiM  «f.Aeidiines  ior  aabvoMion  on  th« 
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embusy  (eonunonly  knowB  »»  Ot  faha  kgaliime),  wbjdi  was 
brought  to  (n  issue  in  the  following  year,  marks  the  moral 
itraiglh  of  the  position  now  held  by  Demosthenes.  When  the 
gravity  of  the  charge  and  the  complexity  of  the  evidence  are 
considered,  the  acquittal  of  Aeschines  by  a  narrow  majority 
must  be  deemed  his  condemnation.  The  speech  "On  the 
ASairs  of  the  Chersonese  "  and  the  Third  Philippic  were  the 
crowning  efforts  of  Demosthenes.  Spoken  in  the  same  year, 
341  B.C.,  and  within  a  short  space  of  each  other,  they  must  be 
taken  together.  The  speech  "  On  the  Affairs  of  the  Chersonese  " 
regards  the  situation  chiefly  from  an  Athenian  point  of  view. 
"  If  the  peace  means,"  argues  Demosthenes,  "  that  Philip  can 
seize  with  impunity  one  Athenian  possession  after  another,  but 
that  Athenians  shall  not  on  their  peril  touch  aught  that  belongs 
to  Philip,  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn?  We  ^all  go  to  war,  I 
am  told,  when  it  is  necessary.  If  the  necessity  has  not  come 
^^  yet,  when  will  it  come? '^^  The  Third  Philirolc  surveys 
f%ilff^  >  wider  horizon.  It  ascends  from  the  Athenian  to  the 
HeOenic  view.  Phih'p  has  annihilated  CHynthns  and 
the  Chalcidic  towns.  He  has  ruined  Pbocis.  He  has  frightened 
Thebes.  He  has  divided  Thessaly.  Euboea  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus are  his.  His  power  stretches  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Hellespont.  Where  shall  be  the  end?  Athens  is  the  last 
hope  of  Greece.  And,  m  this  final  crisis,  Demosthenes  was  the 
embodied  energy  of  Athens.  It  was  Demosthenes  who  went  to 
Byzantium,  brought  the  estranged  city  back  to  the  Athenian 
alliance,  and  snatched  it  from  the  hands  of  Philip.  It  was 
Demosthenes  who,  when  Philip  had  already  seizied  Elatca, 
hurried  to  Thebes,  who  by  Us  passionate  appeal  gained  one  last 
chance,  the  only  jiosslble  diance,  for  Greek  freedom,  who  broke 
down  the  barrier  of  an  inveterate  jealousy,  who  brought  Thebana 
to  fight  beside  Athenians,  and  who  thus  won  at  the  eleventh 
hour  a  victory  for  the  spirit  of  loyal  imion  which  took  hway 
at  least  one  Uttemess  from  the  unspeakable  calamity  of 
ChacTonea. 

But  the  work  of  DcmoatheMS  was  not  closed  by  the  min  of  his 
canse.    Daring  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  Kfe  (3]S-3>})  he 

^...  tendered  services  to  Athens  not  less  fanportant,  and 

StSrT  pofaaps  more  difficult,  than  those  which  he  had 
rendered  before.  He  was  now,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
toremoat  in  the  public  aBairs  of  Athens.  In  January  337,  at  the 
annual  winter  Festival  of  the  Dead  in  the  Outer  Ceramicus,  he 
spoke  the  funeral  oration  over  those  who  had  fallen  at  Chaeronea. 
He  was  member  of  a  commission  for  strengthening  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city  (raxonxM).  He  adniaistcred  the  festival-fund. 
During  a  dearth  irhich  visited  Athens  between  330  and  394  he 
was  charged  with  the  organisation  of  pablic  relief.  In  334  be  was 
chief  (d^iffupoi)  of  the  sacred  einbassy  toOiympia.  Already, 
in  33A,  Cteslphon  had  proposed  that  Demosthenes  should  receive 
a  golden  crown  from  the  state,  and  that  Us  extraordinary  merita 
should  be  proclafOMd  in  the  theatre  at  the  Great  Dionysia.  The 
proposal  was  adopted  by  the  senate  as  a  bill  (rpc^ofiXatui); 
hut  it  must  be  paaed  by  the  Assembly  before  it  could  beonne 
an  act  (tK^wiM).  Topreventtfais,AescfainesgBvenotice,in336, 
that  be  intendiMl  to  proceed  against  Ctesipbea  for  having  proposed 
an  gneonstitntloiial  measure.  For  six  years  Aeschines  avoided 
action  on  this  notice.  At  last,  in  330,  the  patriotic  party  felt 
strong  enough  to  force  him  to  an  issue.  Aeschbies  tipck*  the 
speech  "  Against  CteslphoB,"  an  attack  on  the  whole  pnbUc  life 
of  DwBosthems.  Denustbenea  gained  an  overwhelming  victory 
(or  UsBself  and  for  tlie  honour  of  Athens  in  the  most  finished,  the 
most  splendid  and  the  most  pathetic  work  of  ancient  eloquence 
— the  iramartal  oration  "  On  the  Crown." 

In  the  winter  of  s^SSM  Hatpalns,  the  recdvet^^eneral  of 
Alexander  in  Asia,  fled  to  Greece,  taking  with  Um  8000  mscen- 
^^  aiics,  and  treasure  equivalent  to  about  a  million  and 
rtTrut,  a  quarter  sterling.  On  the  motion  of  Demosthenes 
he  was  warned  from  the  harbours  of  Attica.  Having 
left  his  troops  and  part  of  his  treasure  at  Tacnanim,  he  agahi 
l^esented  himself  at  the  Peiraeus,  and  was  now  admitted  He 
spake  fervently  of  the  opportunity  which  oScred  itself  to  tho^e 
who  loved  the  freedom  of  Crteca.  AU  Asia  woold  rise  with  Athens 
■vm  I* 


to  throw 'off  the  hated  yoke.  Fiery  patriots  like  Hypeteides  were 
m  raptures.  For  zeal  which  could  be  bought  Harpalus  had  other 
persuasions.  But  Demosthenes  stood  firm.  War  with  Alexander 
would,  he  saw,  be  madness.  It  could  have  but  one  result, — some 
faidefinitely  worse  doom  for  Athens.  Antipater  and  Olympias 
presently  demanded  the  surrender  of  Harpalus.  Demosthenes 
opposed  this.  But  he  reconciled  the  dignity  with  the  loyalty  of 
Athens  by  carrying  a  decree  that  Harpalus  should  be  arrested, 
and  that  bb  treasure  should  be  deposited  in  the  Parthenon,  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  Alexander.  Harpalus  escaped  from  prison.  The 
amount  of  the  treasure,  which  Harpalus  had  stated  as  700  talenta. 
proved  to  be  no  more  than  350.  Demosthenes  proposed  that  the 
Areopagus  should  inquire  what  had  become  of  the  other  350. 
Six  months,  spent  in  party  intrigues,  passed  before  the  Areo- 
pagus gave  in  their  report  (ixi6JHura).  The  report  inculpated 
nine  persons.  Demosthenes  headed  the  list  of  tlie  accused. 
Hypereidcs  was  among  the  ten  public  prosecutors.  Demos- 
thenes was  condemned,  fined  fifty  talents,  and,  in  default  of 
payment,  imprisoned.  After  a  few  days  he  escaped  from  prison 
to  Aegina,  and  thence  to  Troezen.  TSro  things  in  this  obscure 
affair  are  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  First,  that  Demosthenes 
was  not  bribed  by  Harpalus.  The  hatred  of  the  Macedonian 
party  towards  Demosthenes,  and  the  fury  of  those  vehement 
patriots  who  cried  out  that  he  bad  betrayed  their  best  oppor^ 
tunity,  combined  to  procure  his  condemnation,  with  the  help, 
probably,  of  some  appearances  which  were  against  him. 
Secondly,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that,  by  withstanding  the 
hot-headed  patriots  at  this  juncture,  Demosdienes  did  tMroie 
SCTvice  to  Athens. 

Next  year  (3>3B.c.)Alexanderdied.  Then  the  voice  of  Demos- 
thenes, calling  Greede  to  arms,  tang  out  like  a  trumpet.   Eariy 
in  August  332  the  battle  of  Cramion  decided  the 
Lamian  War  against  Greece.  Antipater  demanded,  as      ^ij^ 
the  condition  on  which  he  wonld  refrain  from  besieging      trv. 
Athens,  the  surrender  of  the  leading  patriots.    De- 
nudes moved  the  decree  of  the  Assembly  by  which  Demosthenes, 
Hjrpereides,  and  some  others  were  condemned  to  death  aa 
traitors.  On  the  loth  of  Boedromion  (September  16)     otmof 
3>i,  a  Macedonian  garrison  occupied  Munychia.    It     Mmm 
was  a  day  of  solemn  and  happy  memories,  a  day     <■** 
devoted,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Great  Mysteries,  to     ■*""■•' 
sacred  joy, — the  day  on  which  the  giad  procession  of  the  Initiated 
returned  from  Eleusis  to  Athens.  It  happened,  however,  to  have 
another  association,  more  rignificant  than  any  iionical  contrast 
for  the  present  purpose  of  Antipater.  It  was  the  day  on  which, 
thirteen  yean  before,  Alexander  had  punished  the  rebellion  o< 
Thebes  with  annihilation. 

The  condemned  men  had  fled  to  Aegbia.  Farting  there  from 
Hyperddes  and  the  rest,  Demosthenes  went  on  to  Calanria,  » 
stnall  island  off  the  coast  ot  Argolis.  In  Calauria  there  ,_.,. 
was  an  aadtat  temple  of  Poseidon,  once  a  centre  of  SSmmi. 
Minyaa  and  Ionian  worship,  and  surrounded  with  a 
pecidisr  sanctity  as  having  been,  from  time  immemorial,  an 
invwiable  refuge  for  the  pursued.  Here  Demosthenes  souf^t 
asyluB.  Archias  of  Thurii,  a  man  wbo,l&e  Aeschines,  had  b^un 
life  as  a  tragic  actor,  and  who  was  now  in  the  pay  of  Antipater, 
soon  traced  the  fugitive,  landed  in  Calanria,  and  appeared  before 
the  temple  of  Poseidon  with  a  body  of  Thradan  spearmen. 
Plutareh's  incturesque  narrative  bears  tiie  marks  of  artistic 
elabontk».  Demosthenes  had  dreamed  the  night  before  that 
he  and  Archias  were  competing  for  a  prize  as  tragic  actors;  the 
bouse  applauded  Demosthenes;  but  his  cbonis  was  shabbily 
equqiped,  and  Archias  gained  the  prise.  Archias  was  not  the 
man  to  stick  at  sacrilege.  In  Aegina,  Hyperddes  and  the  otheis 
had  been  taken  from  the  shrine  of  Aeacus.  But  he  hesitated  to 
violate  an  asylum  so  peculiarly  sacred  as  the  Calaurian  temple. 
Standing  bdore  Its  open  door,  with  his  Thradan  soldiers  around 
him,  be  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Demosthenes  to  quit  the  holy 
precinct.  Antipater  would  be  certain  to  pardon  him.  Demos- 
thenes sat  silent,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  At  last,  as 
the  emissary  persisted  in  his  bland  persuasions,  he  looked  up  and 
said,—"  AidUas,  you  never  moved  roc  by  your  acting,  and  you 
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will  not  move  me  now  by  your  promises."  AichiasloMhittempcr, 
and  began  to  threaten.  "  Now,"  rejoined  Demosthenes,  "  you 
apeak  like  a  real  Maccdunian  oracle;  before  you  were  acting. 
Wait  a  moment,  then,  tiU  I  write  to  my  friends."  With  these 
words,  Demosthenes  withdrew  into  the  inner  part  of  the  temple, 
—still  visible,  however,  from  the  entrance.  He  took  out  a  roU  of 
paper,asif  be  were  going  to  write,  put  the  pen  to  his  mouth,  and 
bit  it,  as  was  liis  habit  in  composLog.  Then  he  threw  hn  head 
back,  and  drew  his  cloak  over  it.  The  Thradan  spearmen,  who 
were  watching  him  from  the  door,  began  to  gibe  at  his  cowardice. 
■^^^  Archias  went  in  to  him,  encouraged  him  to  rise, 
.  repeated  his  old  arguments,  talked  to  him  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  Antipater.  By  this  time  Demosthenes  feh  that  the 
poison  which  he  had  sucked  from  the  pen  was  beginning  to  work. 
He  drew  the  cloak  from  his  face,  and  looked  steadily  at  Archias. 
"  Now  you  can  play  the  part  of  Creon  in  the  tragedy  as  soon  as 
you  like,"  he  said,  "  and  cast  forth  my  body  unburied.  But  I, 
0  gracious  Poseidon,  quit  thy  temple  while  I  yet  live;  Antipater 
and  his  Macedonians  have  done  what  they  could  to  pollute  it." 
He  moved  towards  the  door,  calling  to  them  to  support  his 
tottering  steps.  He  had  just  passed  the  altar  of  the  god,  when  he 
{ell,  and  with  a  groan  gave  up  the  ghost  (October  322  B.C.). 

As  a  statesman,  Demosthenes  needs  no  epitaph  but  his  own 
words  in  the  speech  "  On  the  Crown," — /  lay  that,  ij  tkt  aeni  had 
tunman^tsHothtvMtwarld  btfi>rtkand,^u>tevtnthen 
eHthl  AJhtnj  It  have  forsaken  this  course,  if  Athens  hoi 
any  reiirdfor  her  flory,  or  for  her  past^  or  for  the  ages  to 
come.  The  Persian  soldier  in  Herodotus,  following  Xerxes  to 
foreseen  ruin,  confides  to  his  fcUow-gucst  at  the  banquet  that  the 
bitterest  pain  which  man  can  know  is  roXXi  ^poifcyra  /a)io6t 
■paricu',  — complete,  but  helpless,  prescience.  In  the  grasp  of  a 
more  inexorable  necessity,  the  champion  of  Greek  freedom  was 
borne  onward  to  a  more  tremendous  catastrophe  than  that  which 
strewed  the  waters  of  Salamis  with  Persian  wrecks  and  the  field  of 
Plataea  with  Persian  dead;  but  to  him,  at  least,  it  was  given  to 
proclaim  aloud  the  clear  aixl  sure  foreboding  that  filled  his  soul, 
to  do  all  that  true  heart  and  free  hand  could  do  for  bis  cause,  and, 
though  not  to  save,  yet  to  encourage,  to  console  and  to  eimoble. 
As  the  inspiration  of  bis  life  was  larger  and  higher  than  the  mere 
courage  of  resistance,  so  his  merit  must  be  regarded  as  standing 
altogether  outside  arid  above  the  struggle  with  Macedon.  The 
great  purpose  which  he  set  before  him  was  to  revive  the  public 
spirit,  to  restore  the  political  vigour,  and  to  re-establish  the 
Panhcllenic  influence  of  Athens, — never  for  her  own  advantage 
merely,  but  always  in  the  interest  of  Greece.  His  glory  is,  that 
while  he  lived  he  helped  Athens  to  live  a  higher  life.  Wherever 
the  noblest  expressions  of  her  mind  are  honoured,  wherever  the 
large  conceptions  of  Pericles  command  the  admiration  of  states- 
men, wherever  the  architect  and  the  sculptor  love  to  dwell  on  the 
masterpieces  of  Ictinus  and  Pheidias,  wherever  the  spell  of  ideal 
beauty  or  of  lofty  contemplation  is  exercised  by  the  creations  of 
Sophocles  or  of  Plato,  there  it  will  be'remembend  that  the  spirit 
which  wrought  in  all  these  would  have  passed  sooner  from  among 
men,  if  it  had  not  been  recalled  from  a  trance,  which  others  were 
content  to  mistake  (or  the  last  sleep,  by  th«  passionate  breath  of 
DemostheneSi. 

;  The  orator  in  whom  artistic  genius  was  united,  more  perfectly 
jihan  in  any  other  man,  with  moral  enthusiasm  and  with  intel- 
Q,ff„,,  tectual  grasp,  has  held  in  the  modem  world  the  same 
rank  which  was  accorded  to  him  in  the  old;  but  he 
cannot  enjoy  the  same  appreciation.  Maeaulay's  ridicule  has 
rescued  from  oblivion  the  criticism  which  pronounced  the 
eloquence  of  Chatham  to  be  more  ornate  than  that  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  less  diffuse  than  that  of  Cicero.  Did  the  critic,  asks 
Macaul»,  ever  hear  any  speaking  that  was  less  ornamented  than 
that  of  Denosthenes,  or  more  diffuse  than  that  of  Cicero?  Yet 
the  critic's  remark  was  not  so  pointless  as  Macaulay  thought 
it.  Sincerity  and  intensity  are,  indeed,  to  the  modem  reader, 
the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  Demosthenes.  His  style  is, 
on  the  whole,  singularly  free  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  rhetorical  embellishment.  Where  the  modem  orator 
would  employ  a  wealth  of  imagery,  or  elaborate  >  picture  in 


exquisite  detail,  Demosthenes  is  content  with  a  phiaae  or  a 
word.  Burke  uses,  in  reference  to  Hyder  Ali,  the  same  image 
which  Demosthenes  uses  in  reference  to  Philip.  "  Compounding 
all  ,.he  materials  of  fury,  havoc,  desolation,  into  one  black  cloud, 
he  bung  for  a  while  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountains.  Whilst 
the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were  idly  and  stupidly  gazing  on  this 
menacing  meteor,  which  darkened  all  their  horizon,  it  suddenly 
burst,  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  its  contents  upon  the  plains 
of  the  Cainatic."  Demosthenes  forbears  to  amplify  "  The 
people  gave  their  voice,  and  the  danger  which  hung  upon  our 
borders  went  by  like  a  cloud."  To  our  modem  feeling,  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  exhibits  everywhere  a  general  stamp 
of  earnest  and  simple  strength.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  the 
charge  made  against  the  style  of  Demosthenes  by  a  contempt 
raiy  Greek  orator,  and  the  defence  offered  by  the  best  Greek 
critic  of  oratory.  Aeschines  reproached  the  diction  of  Demos- 
thenes with  excess  of  elaboration  and  adornment  (repi«p7(a). 
Dionysius,  in  reply,  admits  that  Demosthenes  does  at  times 
depart  from  simplicity, — that  his  style  is  sometimes  elaborately 
omate  and  remote  from  the  ordinary  usage.  But,  he  adds, 
Demosthenes  adopts  this  manner  where  it  is  justified  by  the 
elevation  of  his  theme.  The  remark  may  serve  to  remind  us  of 
our  modem  disadvantage  for  a  full  appreciation  of  Demosthenes. 
The  old  world  felt,  as  we  do,  his  moral  and  mental  greatness,  his 
fire,  his  self-devotion,  his  insight.  But  it  felt  also,  as  we  can 
never  feel,  the  versatile  perfection  of  his  skill.  This  it  was  that 
made  Demosthenes  unique  to  the  ancients.  The  ardent  patriot, 
the  far-seeing  statesman,  were  united  in  his  person  with  the  coi>- 
summate  and  unapproachable  artist.  Dionysius  devoted  two 
special  treatises  to  Demosthenes, — one  on  his  language  and  style 
(Xcjn-u6rr6iros),  the  other  on  his  treatment  of  subject-matter 
(rpayitaTuiis  rinm).  The  latter  is  lost.  The  former  is  one  of 
the  best  essays  in  literary  criticism  which  antiquity  has 
bequeathed  to  us.  The  idea  which  it  works  out  is  that  Demos- 
thenes has  perfected  Greek  prose  by  fusing  in  a  glorious  harmony 
the  elements  which  had  hitherta  belonged  to  separate  types. 
The  austere  dignity  of  Antiphon,  the  plain  elegance  of  Lysiaa, 
the  smooth  and  balanced  finish  of  that  middle  or  normal  char- 
acter which  is  represented  by  Isocratcs,  have  come  together  la 
Demosthenes.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  each  species  he  excds  the 
specialists.  He  surpasses  the  school  of  Antiphon  in  perspicuity, 
the  school  of  Lysiaa  in  verve,  the  school  of  lacerates  in  variety,  in 
felicity,  in  synunetry,  in  pathos,  in  power.  Demosthenes  has  at 
command  all  the  discursive  brilliancy  which  fascinates  a  'festal 
audience.  He  has  that  power  of  concise  and  lucid  narration,  of 
tene  reasoning,  of  persuasive  appeal,  which  is  required  by  the 
forensic  speaker.  His  political  eloquence -can  worthily  image 
the  majesty  of  the  state,  and  enforce  weighty  counsels  with  lofty 
and  impassioned  fervour.  A  true  artist,  he  gmdged  no  labour 
which  could  make  the  least  part  of  hb  work  more  perfect. 
Isocratcs  spent  ten  years  on  the  Panegyrieus.  After  Plato's 
death,  a  manuscript  was  found  among  his  papers  with  the  first 
eight  words  of  the  Repailk  arranged  in  several  different  orders. 
What  wonder,  then,  asks  the  Greek  critic,  if  the  diligence  o( 
Demosthenes  wss  no  leas  incessant  and  minute?  "  To  me," 
he  says, "  it  seems  far  more  natural  that  a  man  engaged  in  com- 
posing political  discourses,  imperishable  memorials  of  his  power, 
should  ne^ect  not  even  the  smallest  details,  than  that  the 
veneration  of  painters  and  sculptors,  who  are  darkly  showing 
forth  their  manual  taa  and  toil  in  a  corruptible  maleiial,  should 
exhaust  the  refinements  of  their  art  on  the  veins,  on  the  feathen, 
on  the  down  of  the  lip,  and  the  like  niceties." 

More  than  half  of  the  sixty-ont  speeches  extant  under  the  name 
of  Demosthenes  are  certainly  or  probably  spurious.  The  results 
to  which  the  preponderance  of  opinion  leans  are  given  mt*iu 
in  the  following  Uble.  Those  inarfced  a  were  already 
rejected  or  doubted  in  antiquity;  those  marked  «,  first  (a 
modem  times:' 


,  '  The  dates  agree  in  the  main  with  those  given  by  A.  D.  Schlfer 
In  Demoslketiis  und  stint  Zeit  (Jnd  ed..  1885-1M7).  and  by  F.  Blasi 
in  Die  attiscke  Bertdstmkeil  (1M7-1898).  who  regards  thirty-thfCe 
(or  possibly  thirty-five)  of  the  speechca  as  | 
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t.  DELIBERATIVE  SPEECHES. 
Gknuinb. 


Or.  14.  OntbeNtvyBowrdj 

Or.  i£  For  the  People  of  MegatopoBt 

3S4 

3S2 

Or.    4-  Fim  PhiUppic       . 

3S> 

Or.  IS.  For  the  Rhodiana  . 
Or.     1.  Firu  Olynthiac 
Or.    2.  Second  Olynthiac  . 

3SI 

349 

U2 

Or.    3.  Third  Olynthiac    . 
Or.    5.  On  the  Peace 

346 

Or.    6.  Second  PhiUppic 

344 

Or.    8.  On  the  Affaire  of  the  CberMnew 

341 

Or.    9.  Third  Philippic     . 

341 

Srvmous. 

(«)  Or.    7.  On  Halonnesui  (by  Hegcsippus)                   jp 

RhelmaU  Forgeries. 

M   Or.  17.  On  the  Treaty  with  Alexander. 

(a)  Or.  la  Foiuth  Philippic 

(«    Or.  11.  Annrerto  PhUipl  Letter.' 

(n    Or.  la.  Philip*  Letter. 

(»   Or.  13.  On  the  Assessment  (itrrtiO. 

IL  FORENSIC  SPEECHES. 

A.  Im  Public  Causesw 

Gbnuinb. 

Or.  M.  In  (art)  Androcionem                               MS 

Or.  aa  Contra  Wftt)  Leptiaem 

.    154 

Or.  24.  In  Tiroocratem 

if 

Or.  »3.  In  Aristocratem    . 

352 

Or.  21.  In  Midiam 

349 

Or.  19.  On  the  Embaaqr   . 

343 

Or.  18.  On  the  Crowo 

3J0 

1:1 


Srauout. 

Or.  58.  InTheocrinrm  339     B.C. 

Or.  2},  26.  In  Aiistogitona  I.  and  11.  (Rhetorical  forgeriet). 
B.  In  PttivA-hi  Causei. 

GSHDINS. 

Or.  27,  38.  InApbobum  Let  IL.,    .        .         .364     B.c. 


364 
362 

? 
3S6 
352 
350 
346-J 


(a)  Or.  30,  31.  Contra  Ooetora  I.  et  II. 

Or.  41.  Contra  Spudiam 
(•■)  Or.  S5.  Contra  CalKden  . 

Or,  S4.  In  Cononem, 

Or,  3A.  Pro  Phomuone 
V*)  Or.  39.  Contra  Boeotum  de  Nomine 

Or.  37.  Contra  Pantaenetum 
V»)  Or.  38.  Contra  Nautimaehum  et  Diopithem 
._  Srumotn. 

(Ttr  fat  eifU  tf  Ot  foOtmnt  an  f^  >7  ScUftr  to  ApoOoima.) 

a)  Or.  52.  Contra  Callippiun.  .    369-8  8.C. 

.  Or.  53.  Contra  Nicoatratum  .  after      " 

a)  Or.  49.  Contra  Timotheun 
«i)  Or.  50.  Contra  Polyctem  . 
•)  Or.  47.  In  Evemim  et  Mncsibutum 
^)  Or.  45,  46.  In  Stephanum  I  et  II. 
>>  ^.  59.  In  Neaeiam  349(343-0,  BlauJ 

W  Or.  SI.  On  the  Trierarchic  Crown  (by  Cepniso-  J  .^r.,,- 
dotoa?)      .  .  .    {3*°-3S9 

■)  Or.  43.  Contra  Macartatinn       .        .        .        .      t 

after 


362 
357 
356 
351 


343 
? 


■)  Ur.  43.  Contra  Macartatu 

■)  Or.  48.  In  Olympiodonim. 
' ")  Or.  44,  Contra  Leochareniv 
"\  9^'  ^  Contra Lacritum.. 

B)  Or.  42.  Contra  Phaenipplim 

•)  Or.  32.  Contra  Zenottiemin 

•)  Or.  34.  Contra  Pbormionem 

*)  Or.  29.  Contra  Apbobum  pro  Phano 

•)  Or.  40.  Contra  Boeotum  oe  Dote       .        .        .    347       „ 
\  Or.  57.  Contra  Eubulidcm        ....    346-5   „ 

"1  Or.  33.  Contra  Apaturium         .        ,  f 

(•)  Or.  sa.  In  Dionysodortim  ,  not  before  322-1    „ 

.  .Or.  to  {tnT»4m)  and  Or  61  (IpwrMit)  are  worka  of  rhetor- 
"■*■>>.  The  eix  epiatlea  an  alao  forntrini  they  were  lued  by  the 
2"JPoaer  of  the  twelve_  epistha  which  bear  the  name  o(  Aeachinea. 
I  he  56  rpoeliua,  exordia  or  sketches  for  political  speeches,  are  by 
'•nolo  hands  and  of  various  dates.*  They  are  valuable  as  being 
OMapjIed  from  Demoathenes  himself,  or  from  other  classical  models. 
The  aadcDt  feme  of  Demosthenes  as  an  orator  can  be  compared 
•wy  *ith  the  fame  of  Homer  as  t  poet.  Cicero,  with  generous 
*ppieciatioD,  recognizes  Demosthenes  as  the  standard  <rf  perfec- 
JjO";  Dfcmyjiiu,  the  closest  and  most  penetrating  trf  his  ancient 
Qitics,  exhausts  the  language  of  admiration  in  showing  how 

JOrji  and  12  are  probably  both  by  AoaxinwDea  of  Lampsacua. 
naxriltig  to  Blasa,  the  second  and  third  epiatin  and  the  txoriia 


Demostlienes  tmited  and  elevated  wbatcver  had  bten  best  ia 
earlier  masters  of  the  Greek  idiom.  Bermogenes,  in  his  works 
on  rhetoric,  refen  to  Demosthenes  as  i  Hrap,  the 
orator.  The  writer  of  the  treatise  On  Sublimity  knows 
no  heights  loftier  than  tlioee  to  which  Demosthenes 
has  risen.  From  his  own  younger  contemporaries, 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  who  foimded  their  theoiy  o(  rhetoric 
in  large  part  on  his  practice,  down  to  the  Utest  Byxutines,  the 
consent  of  theorists,  oratois,  antiquaiius,  aathotogista,  lexico- 
graphen,  offered  the  same  unvaiying  bomage  to  Demosthenes. 
His  work  busied  commentaton  such  at  Xteon,  Uinuctan, 
Basilicus,  AeUus,  Theon,  Zosimos  of  Can.  Aigumenta  to  his 
speeches  were  drawn  up  by  rhetoricians  to  dbtlnguishcd  at 
Numenlus  and  Libanius.  Accomplished  men  of  letters,  such  at 
Julius  Vestinus  and  Aelius  Dionysius,  selected  from  his  writings 
choice  passages  for  declamation  or  perusal,  of  which  fragments 
are  incorporated  in  the  miscellany  of  Fhotius  and  the  lexicons 
of  Harpocration,  Pollux  and  Suidas.  It  might  have  been 
anticipated  that  the  purity  of  a  text  ao  widely  read  and  so 
renowned  would,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  been  guarded  with 
jealous  cate.  The  works  of  the  three  great  dramatists  had  been 
thus  protected,  about  340  b.c  ,  by  a  standard  Attic  recension. 
But  no  such  good  fortune  befell  the  woriu  of  Demosthenes. 
Alexandrian  criticism  was  chiefly  occupied  with  poetiy.  The 
titular  works  of  Demosthenes  were,  indeed,  legisteted,  with 
those  of  the  other  orators,  in  the  catalogues  i^fjTopucol  irivaxei) 
of  Alexandria  and  Peigamum.  But  no  thorough  attempt  was 
made  to  separate  the  authentic  works  from  those  spurious  works 
which  had  even  then  become  mingled  vith  them.  Philosophical 
schools  which,  like  the  Stoic,  felt  the  ethical  interest  of  Demos- 
thenes, cared  little  (or  his  language.  The  rhetoricians  who 
imitated  or  analysed  his  style  cared  httle  for  the  criticism  of  bit 
text  Their  treatment  of  it  had,  indeed,  a  direct  tendency  to 
falsify  it  It  was  customary  to  indicate  by  marks  those  passages 
which  were  especially  useful  for  study  or  imitation.  It  then 
became  a  rhetorical  exercise  to  recast,  adapt  or  interweave  such 
passages.  Sopater,  the  commentator  on  Hermogenes,  wrote  on 
/uro^oXol  ml  ;ieraToi4<r«i  rur  AiifiooMnvf  x<'P'<''i  "sdap- 
tations  or  transcripts  of  passages  in  Demosthenes."  Such 
manipulation  could  not  but  lead  to  interpolations  or  confusions 
in  the  original  text.  Great,  too,  as  was  the  atteiuion  bestowed 
on  the  thought,  sentiment  and  style  of  Demosthenes,  compara- 
tively little  care  was  bestowed  on  his  subject-matter.  He  was 
studied  more  on  the  moral  and  the  formal  side  than  on  the  real 
side.  An  incorrect  substitution  of  one  name  for  another,  a  reading 
which  gave  an  impossible  date,  insertions  of  spurious  laws  or 
decrees,  were  points  which  few  readers  would  stop  to  notice. 
Hence  it  resulted  that,  while  Plato,  Thucydldes  and  Demos- 
thenes were  the  most  universally  popular  of  the  rlawlml  prose- 
writers,  the  text  of  Demosthi^ea,  the  most  widely  used  perhaps 
of  all,  was  also  the  least  pure.  His  more  careful  students  at 
length  made  an  effort  to  arrest  the  process  of  cormptioD. 
Editions  of  Demosthenes  based  on  a  critiotl  recension,  and  called 
'AmnaM  (irrlypa^),  came  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Tulgates,  or  itiiiCilea  bcUcia. 

Among  the  extant  manuscripts  of  Demosthenes'— upwards  of 
170  in  number — one  is  far  superior,  as  b  whde,  to  the  rest.  This 
Is  Parisittus  S  2934,  of  the  lOth  century.  A  com- 
parison of  this  MS.  with  the  extracts  of  Aelius, 
Aristeides  and  Harpocration  from  the  Third  Philippic 
favours  the  view  that  it  is  derived  from  an  'Amxiai^,  whereas 
the  Ii)/u>Sas  kUam,  used  by  Hermogenes  and  by  the 
rhetoricians  generally,  have  been  the  chief  sourcas  of  our  other 
manuscripts.  The  collation  of  this  manuscript  by  Immanuel 
Pckkcr  first  placed  the  textual  criticism  of  Demosthenes  on  t 
sound  footing.  Not  only  is  this  manuscript  nearly  free  from 
interpolations,  but  it  is  the  sole  voucher  for  many  excellent 
readings.  Among  the  other  MSS.,  some  of  the  most  important 
are — Uaraanus  416  F,  of  the  lotb  (or  nth)  century,  the  basis 
of  the  Aldine  edition,  Aupitlanut  I.  (N  85),  derived  from  the 
last,  and  containing  Kholia  to  the  speeches  on  the  Crown  and  the 
Embassy,  by  Ulpian,  with  some  by  a  yauoget  writer,  who  was 
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perhsps  Moachopului;  Poritiiuo  t ;  AnIterpUittu  0— the  lut 
two  compatativdy  free  from  addiUons.    llie  fullctt  authority 

05  the  MSS.  is  J.  T.  VAmel,  Nelitia  codkum  DemotH.,  and 
Prolegomena  Critics  to  his  editi0Dpubli9hedatUaUe(i8s6-i8s7), 

pp.  I75-W8.' 

The  extant  scholia  oo  Demostliencs  an  for  the  m«st  part  poor. 
Their  staple  consists  of  Byzantine  erudition;  and  their  value 
SUtgOs.  depends  chiefly  on  what  they  have  preserved  of  older 
critidsm.  They  are  better  than  nsual  for  the  Ufpl 
VTC^iow,  Kard  Ti/mripiTtiM;  best  for  the  Iltpt  vapoirpw- 
^dat.  The  Greek  commentaries  ascribed  to  Ulpian  are  especially 
defective  on  the  historical  side,  and  give  little  essential  aid. 
Editions:— C.  W.  MOIler,  in  OriU.  Alt.  a.  (1847-1858);  Sdulia 
Graeta  ia  Demosth.  ex  cod.  aucla  et  tmeniala  (Oxon.,  1851;  in 
W.  Dindorf's  ed.). 

BlBLIOCRAPnv.— Eii/w  prixceps  (Aldus,  Venice.  1504);  J.  J. 
Reiskc  (with  notes  o(  J.  Wolf,  J.  Taylor,  J.  Markbnd,  &c.,  1770- 
1775);  revised  edition  of  Reiskc  by  G.  H.  Schiifcr  (I8j3-l82(>); 
I.  Bckkcr,  in  Oratores  Atlici  (1823-1824),  the  first  edition  based  on 
codex  S  (see  above);  W.  S.  Dobson  (1828);  J.  G.  Baiter  and 
H.  Sauppe  (1850);  W.  Dindorf  (in  Teubner  scries,  1867,  4th  cd.  by 
F.   Blasa,    1885-1889):   H.   Omont,  facsimile  edition  of  codex  2 

i  1892-1893);  S.  H.  Butcher  in  Oxford  Scriptorum  Classicornm 
\Miolhcca  (1903  foil.);  W.  Dindorf  (9  vols.,  Oxford,  1846-1851), 
with  notes  of  previous  commentators  and  Greek  scholia ;  R.  Whist  on 
(political  speeches)  with  introductions  and  notes  (1859-1868).  For 
a  select  list  of  the  numerous  English  and  foreign  editions  and  trans- 
lations of  separate  speeches  see  J.  B.  Mayor,  Guide  to  Ihe  Choice  of 
Oassical  Books  (1885.  suppt.  1896).  Mention  may  here  be  madr  of 
De  corona  by  W.  W.  Goodwin  (190I.  ed.  min.,  1904);  W.  H.  Simrox 
(1873,  with  Aeschincs  In  CtfSiphortUm);  and  P.  E.  Mathcson 
(1899);  Leptincs  by  J.  E.  Sandys  (1890);  De  falsa  Ugalione  by 
R.  ShiIleto(4thed.,  \iT^);  Select FrivaU Oralions\iy  ].  E.Sandysnnd 
F.  A.  Paley  (3rd  ed..  1898.  1896) ;  Uidias  by  W.  W.  Goodwin  (I9c4). 
C  R.  Kennedy's  complete  translation  is  a  model  of  scholarly  finish, 
and  the  appendices  on  Attic  law,  &c.,  are  of  great  value.  There  are 
iadices  to  Demosthenes  by  J.  Reiske  (ed.  G.  H.  Schafer.  182.1); 

6  Prcuss  (1892).  A mon^  recent  papyrus  finds  are  fragments  of  a 
special  lexicon  to  the  Anslocratea  and  a  commentary  by  Didymus 
(ed.  H.  Diets  and  W.  Schubart,  1904).  Illustrative  literature:  A.  D. 
SchSfcr,  Demosthenes  tend  seine  Zeit  (and  ed.,  1885-1887).  a  masterly 
and  exhaustive  historical  work;  F.  Blass,  Die  atlische  Beredsamkest 
(1887-1898);  W.  J.  Brodribb.  "  Demosthenes"  in  Ancient  Clanics 
for  English  Readers  (1877);  S.  H.  Butcher.  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Demoithenes  (1881);  C.  G.  BGhneckc,  Demosthenes,  LykurgoSt 
(typerides.  und  ihr  Zeitaller  (1864);  A.  Bouill^,  Hisloire  de  DhnU- 
thine  (2nded.,  lim);  ].  Cmtd.  Etudes  sur  Viloquenct  aUiqut  ilSy^); 
M.  Croiset,  Des  idees  morales  dans  I'Eloquence  politigue  tU  DhnU' 
Ikine  (1874);  A.  Hug,  Demosthenes  als  politischer  Denker  (18S1); 
L.  Bredit.  L'Sjoqtunce  politique  en  Grite  (2nd  cd.,  1886) ;  A.  Boupot, 
Hivaliti  d'Eschine  el  DhnoslhHe  (1891).  For  fuller  bibliographiail 
laformation  consult  R.  Nicolai,  Griechische  Literaturneschkhto 
(1881);  W.  Encelmann.  Scriplores  Graeci  (1881);  G.  Huttner  in 
C,  Bursian's  Jahrtsberukl,  li.  (1889);  (R.  C.  J.) 

DBMOnC  (Gr.  tworal*,  of  or  belonging  to  the  people),  • 
term,  meaning  popular,  specially  applied  to  that  cursive  script 
«f  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  used  for  business  and  literary 
purpotcs,— for  the  people.  It  is  opposed  to  "  hieratic  "(Or. 
Upamii,  of  or  belonging  to  the  priests),  the  script,  an  abridged 
form  of  the  hiefoglyphic,  used  in  transcribing  the  rdigious  texts. 
(See  WsrnNC,and  Egyti:  IL,  AiideiU,D.  Lanpiageand  Wiiling.) 

DBHOTICA,  or  DnioncA,  a  town  of  European  Turliey,  in  the 
vilayet  of  Adrianople;  on  the  Maiitxa  valley  branch  of  the 
Constantinople-Salonica  railway,  about  35  m.  S.  of  Adrianople. 
Pop.  (1905)  about  10,00a.  Demotica  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a 
conical  bill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Kizildcli,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Maritza.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop, and  besides  the  andent  citadel  and  palace  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill  contains  several  Greek  chtuches,  mosqilcs  and  public 
baths.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was  named  DidymoUchos, 
it  was  one  of  the  prindpal  marts  of  Thrace;  in  modem  times 
it  has  regained  something  of  its  commercial  importance,  and 
exports  pottery,  linen,  itlk  and  grain.  These  goods  are  sent 
to  DMiagatch  for  shipment.    Demotica  was  the  birthplace  of  the 

>  See  aho  H.  Uiener  in  JVociknUtoi  MM  d«r  XMifl.  GrxUiaafl  ^ 
H'usciwAaflewsaCMnMii.p,  188(1892);].  H.UpBas."Zur  T^t- 
critik  das  Deffluthenes^'  in  Berichu  .  <fcf  Kfntit.  Sicksischen 
CtstOicMl  ia  WUs€tucMun  (1893)  with  special  refenncc  to  the 
papyrus  findi  at  the  end  of  the  I9(bcefitury ;  E.  Bethe,  Dtmoakimu 
'(•8MX 


Turkish  sultan  Bayeild  I.  (1M7);  after  the  battle  of  Poltava, 
Charies  XII.  of  Sweden  resided  here  from  February  17 '3  to 
October  1714. 

DEMPSTBR,  THOMAS  (1579-1625),  Scottish  scholar  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  CUftbog,  Aberdeenshire,  the  son  of 
Thomas  Dempster  of  Muresk,  Auchterless  and  KUlesmont, 
sheriff  of  Banff  and  Buchan.  According  to  his  own  account, 
he  was  the  twenty-fourth  of  twenty-nine  children,  and  was  early 
remarkable  for  precocious  talent.  He  obtained  his  earty  educa- 
tion in  Aberdeenshire,  and  at  ten  entered  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge;  after  a  short  while  he  went  to  Paris,  and,  driven 
thence  by  the  plague,  to  Louvain,  whence  by  order  of  the  pope 
be  was  transferred  with  several  other  Scottish  students  to  the 
papal  seminary  at  Rome.  Being  soon  forced  by  ill  health  to 
leave,  he  went  to  the  English  college  at  Douai,  where  he  remained 
three  yean  and  took  his  M.A.  degree.  While  at  Douai  he  wrote 
a  scurrilous  attack  on  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  caused  a  riot 
among  the  English  students.  But,  if  his  truculent  character 
was  thus  early  displayed,  his  abilities  were  no  less  conspicuous; 
and,  though  still  in  his  teens,  he  became  lecturer  on  the 
Humanities  at  Toumal,  whence,  after  but  a  short  stay.he  returned 
to  Paris,  to  take  his  degree  of  doctor  of  canon  law,  and  become 
regent  of  the  college  of  Navarre.  He  soon  left  Paris  for  Toulouse, 
which  in  turn  he  was  forced  to  leave  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the 
city  authorities,  aroused  by  his  violent  assertion  of  university 
rights.  He  was  now  elected  professor  of  eloquence  at  the 
university  or  academy  of  NImes,  but  not  without  a  murderous 
attack  upon  him  by  one  of  the  defeated  candidates  and  his 
supporters,  followed  by  a  suit  for  Ubcl,  which,  though  he  ulti- 
mately won  bis  case,  forced  him  to  leave  the  town.  A  shcit 
engagement  in  Spain,  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  Marshal  de  Saint  Luc, 
was  terminated  by  another  quarrel;  and  Dempster  now  returned 
to  Scotland  with  the  intention  of  asserting  a  claim  to  bia  father's 
estates.  Finiiing  his  relatives  unsympathetic,  and  falling  into 
heated  controversy  with  the  Presbyterian  deigy,  he  made  no 
long  stay,  but  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  bcvcd 
years,  becoming  professor  in  several  colleges  successively.  At 
bst,  however,  hU  temporary  connexion  with  the  college  de 
Beauvais  was  ended  by  a  feat  of  arms  which  proved  him  as  stout 
a  fighter  with  his  sword  as  with  his  pen;  and,  since  his  victory 
was  won  over  officers  of  the  king's  guard,  it  again  became 
expedient  for  him  to  change  his  place  of  residence.  The  dedica- 
tion of  his  edition  of  Rosinus'  Antifutiatun  Xomanomm  carpus 
aitolutisnmui»  to  King  James  I.  had  won  him  an  invitation 
to  the  English  court;  and  in  1615  he  went  to  London.  His 
reception  by  the  king  was  flattering  enough;  but  fais.hopcs  of 
preferment  were  dashed  by  the  opposition  of  the  Anglican  cleigjr 
to  the  promotion  of  a  papist.  He  left  for  Rome,  where,  after  a 
short  imprisonment  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  he  gained  the 
favour  of  Pope  Paul  V.,  through  whose  influence  with  Cosimo  II., 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  he  was  appointedto  the  professorship  of 
the  Pandects  at  Pisa.  He  bad  married  while  in  London,  but  ere 
long  had  reason  to  suspect  his  wife's  relations  with  a  certain 
Englishman.  Violent  accusations  followed,  indignantly  repudi- 
ated; a  diplomatic  correspondence  ensued,  and  a  demand  was 
made,  and  supported  by  the  grand  duke,  for  an  apology,  iriiich 
the  professor  refused  to  make,  preferring  rather  to  lose  his  chair. 
He  now  set  out  once  more  for  Scotland,  but  was  intercepted  by 
the  Florentine  cardinal  Luigi  Cappooi,  who  induced  him  to 
remain  at  Bologna  as  professor  of  Humanity.  This  was  the  most 
distinguished  post  in  the  most  famous  of  continental  oniverritics, 
and  Dempster  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  Tbon^his 
Roman  Antiqmlies  and  Scolia  Siuslrior  had  been  placed  on  the 
Index  pending  correction.  Pope  Urban  VIU,  made  him  a  knight 
and  gave  him  a  pension.  He  was  not,  however,  to  enjoy  his 
honours  long.  His  wife  eloped  with  a  student,  and  Dempster, 
pursuing  the  fugitives  in  the  beat  of  summer,  caught  a  fever,  and 
died  at  Bologna  on  the  6th  of  September  1625. 

Dempster  owed  his  great  position  in  the  history  of  scholarship 
to  his  extraordinary  memory,  and  to  the  versatility  which  made 
him  equally  at  home  -in  phOoIogy,  criticism,  law,  biography  and 
histoiy.    His  style  is,  however,  often  barbarous;  and  the  obviou* 
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4tftcU  «(  hii  norki  an  due  to  bii  mtlMBMas  and  bnpetnocity, 
and  to  a  patriotic  and  penonal  vanity  which  led  him  in  Scotti^ 
questioDS  into  absurd  exaggentiona,  and  in  matters  affecting 
his  own  life  into  an  incuiable  liabit  of  loiaancing.  The  l>c*t 
known  of  hii  worlu  is  tlie  Hislcria  tcdaiastka  ttntit  Scalamm 
(Bologna,  1637).  In  this  booli  he  tries  to  prove  that  Bernard 
(Sapiens),  Aicuin,  Boniface  and  Joannes  Scotus  Eiigena  were 
all  Scots,  and  even  Boedicca  becomes  a  Scottish  author.  This 
criticism  is  not  applicable  to  his  wotlis  on  antiquaiian  subjects, 
and  his  edition  of  Benedetto  Accolti's  Dt  bdlo  a  Ckritltauit 
tmira  btriartt  (i6>j)  has  great  merits. 

A  portion  of  hit  Latin  verae  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  (pph  306- 
354)  <A  DdtUa*  ptUarum  Satontm  (Anucerdam,  1637). 

DEHURBAOE  (from  "demur,"  Fr.  dtmewrer,  to  delay, 
derived  from  Lat  axifa),  in  the  law  of  merchant  ^pping,  the 
sum  payable  by  the  freighter  to  the  shipowner  for  detention  of 
the  vessel  in  port  beyond  the  number  of  days  allowed  for  the 
purpose  of  loading  or  unloading  (see  AnasicaniENT:  under 
Charier-parties).  The  word  is  also  used  in  railway  law  for  the 
charge  on  detention  of  trucks;  and  in  banking  for  the  charge 
per  ounce  made  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  eirhanging  com 
or  notes  for  bullion. 

OEMURRZR  (from  Fr.  iemtmro,  to  delay,  Lat  meran),  in 
English  law,  an  objection  taken  to  the  sufficiency,  in  point  of 
law,  of  the  pleading  or  written  statement  of  the  other  side.  In 
equity  pleading  a  demurrer  lay  only  against  the  bill,  and  not 
against  the  answer;  at  common  law  any  part  of  the  pleading 
could  be  demurred  to  On  the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Act 
of  187J  the  procedure  with  respect  to  demurrers  in  civil  cases 
was  amended,  and,  subsequently,  by  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Order  XXV  demurrers  were  abolished  and  a  more 
summary  process  for  getting  rid  of  pleadmgs  which  showed 
DO  reasonable  cause  of  action  or  defence  was  adopted,  called 
proceedings  in  lieu  of  demurrer.  Demurrer  in  criminal  cases 
still  exists,  but  is  now  seldom  resorted  to.  Demurrers  are  still 
in  constant  use  in  the  United  States.    See  Answer,  Pleadimo. 

DENAU.  a  town  of  northern  France  in  the  department  of 
Nocd,  8  m.  S.W.  of  Valenciennes  by  steam  tramway.  A  mere 
vilbge  in  the  beginnrng  of  the  19th  century,  it  rapidly  increased 
from  1850  onwards,  and,  according  to  the  ccnsusof  2906, possessed 
33,845  inhabitants,  mainly  engaged  in  the  coal  mines  and  iron- 
smeltiog  works,  to  which  it  owes  its  development.  There  are 
also  breweries,  manufactories  of  machinery,  sugar  and  glass. 
A  school  of  commerce  and  industry  is  among  the  mstitutions. 
Denain  has  a  pott  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt  canaL  Its 
vicinity  was  the  scene  of  the  decisive  victory  gained  in  171 1  by 
Marshal  Villars  over  the  allies  commanded  by  Prince  Euginc; 
and  the  battlefield  is  marked  by  a  monolithic  monument 
fnacribed  with  the  verses  of  Voltaire.— 

"  Regardez  dans  Denain  t'audadeux  Villan 
Disputant  le  tonnerre  4  I'aigle  deo  Cisars.** 

DSRBIOH.  WILUAH  FEILDINO.  1ST  Easl  or  (d  1643),  son 
o(  Basil  Feikling '  of  Newnham  Paddox  in  Warwickshire,  and 
«f  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Aston,  was  educated 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  knighted  in  1603  He 
married  Susan,  datighter  of  Sit  George  Viihers,  sister  of  the 
future  duke  of  Budtin^iam,  and  on  the  rise  of  the  favourite 
received  various  offices  and  dignities.  He  was  appointed  outot 
rdtdonim  of  Warwickshire,  and  master  o(  the  great  wardrobe 
in  i6»,  and  created  baron  and  viscount  Feilding  in  1630,  and 
earl  of  Denbigh  on  the  14th  of  September  1633.  He  attended 
Prince  Charles  on  the  Spanish  adventure,  served  as  admiial  in 
the  unsuccessful  expeditkn  to  Cadiz  in  1625,  and  commsjided  the 
disastrous  attempt  upon  Rocbelle  in  1638,  becoming  the  same 
year  a  member  of  the  council  of  war,  and  in  1633  a  member  of  the 
council  of  Wales.  In  i6ji  Lord  Denb^  visited  the  East  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  be  served  under  Prince  Rupert 

'  The  descent  of  the  Feildinm  from  the  house  of  Hafasburg,  through 
the  counts  of  Laufenbure  and  Rhetnfelden.  long  oonsidered  authentic, 
and  Iramoctalized  by  Gibbon,  lias  been  pcovMlo  ktve  been  hawd  on 
forged  documenu.  See  J.  H  Round,  Pitntf  aod  family  HtUary 
(1901). 


sad  was  pccKBt  at  Edgdiill.  Co  the  3rd  of  April  t&u  daring 
Rupert's  attack  on  Birmingham  he  was  wounded  and  died  from 
the  effects  on  the  8th,  being  buried  at  Monks  Kirby  in  Wanrick- 
sbire.  His  courage,  nnsellishnps  and  dcvotioo  to  duty  are  much 
praised  by  Clarendon. 

See  E.  Lodge,  Porlraitt  (1850),  Iv.  irj;  J.  Nichols,  BisL  of 
Ltiaslenktre  (1807),  iv.  pt.  I,  373;  Hist.  MSS.  C»mm  Ser.  4th  Ren. 
app.  354.  Cn/.  >/  Slate  Paters.  Dom. ;  Studies  t»  Peerofe  a»d  family 
Rtslory,  by  J.  H.  Round  (1901),  316. 

His  eldest  son,  Basil  Feilding,  and  earl  of  Denbigh  (c.  i(io^ 
■fi7S)>  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Feilding  in  March 
1629.  After  seeing  military  service  in  the  Netherlands  he  was 
sent  in  1634  by  Qbarles  I.  as  ombiassadar  to  Venice,  where  he 
remained  for  five  years.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Feilding, 
unlike  the  other  membeia  of  bis  family,  ranged  himself  among 
the  Parliamentarians,  led  a  regiment  of  boise  at  Edgehill,  and, 
having  become  earl  of  Denbigh  in  April  1643,  was  made  com- 
mander-in^chief  of  the  Parliamentary  army  in  Warwickshire  and 
the  neighbouring  counties,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Warwickshire. 
During  the  year  1644  he  was  fairly  active  in  the  field,  but  in  some 
quartets  he  was  distrusted  and  he  resigned  his  command  after 
the  passing  of  the  self-denying  ordinance  in  April  1645.  At 
Uxbridge  in  1645  Denbigh  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  treat  with  the  king,  and  he  tmdcrtook  a  similar  duty  at 
Carisbrooke  in  1647.  Clarendon  relates  how  at  Uxbridge 
Denbigh  declared  privately  that  he  regretted  the  position  in 
which  he  found  himself,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  serve 
Charles  I.  He  supported  the  army  in  its  dispute  with  the 
parliament,  but  he  would  take  no  part  in  the  trial  of  Charles  I. 
Under  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  Denbigh  was  a 
member  of  the  council  of  state,  but  his  loyalty  to  his  former 
associates  grew  lukewarm,  and  gradually  he  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  royab'sL  In  1664  the  earl  was  created  Baron  St  Liz. 
Although  four  times  married  he  left  no  issue  when  he  died  on  the 
38th  of  November  r675. 

His  titks  devolved  on  his  nephew  Wouah  FEUomo  (1640- 
1685),  son  and  heir  of  his  brother  George  (created  Baron  Feilding 
of  Lccaghe,  Viscount  Callan  and  earl  of  Desmond),  and  the 
earldom  of  Desmond  has  been  held  by  his  descendants  to  the 
present  day  in  conjunction  with  the  earldom  of  Denbigh. 

DENBIGH  (Dinbych),  a  municipal  and  (with  Holt,  Ruthin 
and  Wrexham)  contributory  parliamentary  borough,  market 
town  and  county  town  of  Denbighshire,  N.  Wales,  on  branches 
of  the  London  &  North  Western  and  the  Great  Western  railways. 
Pop  (1901)  6438  Denbigh  Castle,  surrounding  the  hill  with  a 
double  wall,  was  built,  in  Edward  I.'s  reign,  by  Henry  de  Lacy, 
earl  of  Lincoln,  from  whom  the  town  received  its  first  charter 
The  outer  wall  is  neirly  a  mile  round;  over  its  main  gateway  is  a 
niche  with  a  figure  representing,  possibly,  Edward  I.,  but  more 
probably,  de  Lacy  Here,  in  1G45,  after  the  defeat  of  Rowton 
Moor,  Charles  I.  found  shelter,  the  castle  long  resisting  the 
Parliamentarians,  and  being  reduced  to  ruins  by  bis  successor. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  Carmelite  Priory  (ruins  dating 
perhaps  from  the  I3tb  century);  a  Bluecoat  school  (1514);  a 
free  grammar  school  (1527);  an  orphan  gfa'l  school  (funds  left  by 
Thomas  Howel  to  the  Drapers'  Co.,  in  Henty  VII.'s  reign); 
the  town  ball  (built  in  1573  by  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester, 
enlarged  and  restored  in  1780);  an  unfinished  church  (begun 
by  Leicester) ,  a  market  hall  (with  arcades  or  "  rows,"  such  z\ 
those  of  (Hiester  or  Yarmouth);  and  the  old  parish  church  of 
St  Marcella.  The  streams  near  Denbigh  are  the  Clwyd  and 
Elwy.  The  inhabitants  of  Denbigh  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
the  timber  trade,  butter-making,  poultry-farming,  bootmaking, 
tanning  and  quarrying  (lime,  slate  and  paving-atones).  The 
borough  of  Denbigh  has  a  separate  conimiuion  of  the  peace,  but 
no  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions.  The  town  bos  long  been 
known  as  a  Welsh  publishing  centre,  the  vcrnacubr  newspaper, 
Bantr,  being  edited  and  printed  here.  Near  Denbigh,  at 
BodeIwyddan,-&c.,  coal  Is  worked. 

The  old  British  tower  and  castle  were  called  CaileB  ealed 
fryn  yn  Rhts.  the  "  castle  of  the  hard  hill  in  RhAs."     Din  in 
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Dinkjck  means  &  fori  Hwr  is  a  goblin  well  tx  Uie  castle. 
Historically,  David  (Dafydd),  brother  of  Uie  last  Llewelyn,  was 
bcR  {aei.  Edward  I.)  perhaps  on  a  fotay;  also  Henry  Lacy,  wlui 
bunt  the  castle  (att,  Edwaixl  I.},  given  to  the  Mortimen  and  Co 
Leicester  (under  Edward  III.  and  Elizabeth,  respectively). 

DBNBIOHSBIRB  (Dvibycli),  a  county  of  N.  Wales,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  N.E.  by  Flint  and  Cheshire,  S.E.  by  Flint 
and  Shropshire,  S.  by  Montgomery  and  Merioneth,  and  W.  by 
Carnarvon.  Area,  662  sq.  m.  Ob  the  N.  coast,  within  the 
Denbighshire  borders  and  between  Old  Colwyn  and  Llandulas, 
is  a  wedge  of  land  included  in  Carnarvonshire,  owing  to  a  change 
In  the  coune  of  the  Conwy  stream.  (Thus,  also,  Llandudno  is 
partly  in  the  Bangor,  and  partly  in  the  St  Asaph,  diocese.)  The 
surface  of  Denbighshire  is  irregular,  and  physically  diversified. 
In  the  N:W.  are  the  bleak  Hiraethog  ("  longing  ")  hills,  sloping  W. 
to  the  Conwy  and  E.  to  the  Qwyd  In  the  N.  are  Colwyn  and 
Abergele  bays,  on  the  S.  the  Yspytty  (Lat.  HospUium)  and 
Llangwm  range,  between  Denbigh  and  Merioneth.  From  this 
watershed  flow  the  £lwy,  Aled,  Clywedog,  Merddwr  and  Alwen, 
tributaries  of  the  Clwyd,  Conwy  and  Dee  {Dyfrdvy).  Some  of 
the  valleys  contrast  agreeably  with  the  bleak  hiUa,  e.g.  those 
of  the  Clwyd  and  Elwy.  The  portion  lying  between  Ruabon 
(Kkiwabon)  hills  and  the  Dee  is  agricultural  and  rich  in  minerals ; 
the  Berwyn  to  Offa's  Dyke  {Wtl  Of  a)  is  wild  and  barren, 
except  the  Tanat  valley,  {Jansilin  and  Ceiriog.  One  feeder  of 
the  Tanat  forms  the  Pistyll  Rhaiadr  (waterspout  fall),  another 
rises  in  Uyncaws  (cheese  pool)  under  Moel  Sych  (dry  bare-hill), 
the  highest  point  in  the  county.  Aled  and  Alwen  are  both  lakes 
and  streams. 

Geology. — The  geology  of  the  county  is  full  of  interest,  as  it 
develops  all  the  principal  strata  that  intervenes  between  the 
Ordovician  and  the  Triassic  series.  In  the  Ordovician  district,  which 
extends  from  the  southern  boundary  to  the  Ceiriog,  the  Llandeilo 
formation  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Berwyn  and  the  Bala  beds  of 
shelly  sandstone  are  traversed  east  and  west  by  bands  of  intrusive 
fel^pathic  porphyry  and  ashes.  The  same  formation  occurs  just 
within  the  county  border  at  Cerrig-y-l>ruidion,  Langum,  Bcttys-y- 
coed  and  in  the  Fairy  Glen.  Northwards  from  the  Ceiriog  to  the 
limestone  fringe  at  Llandrillo  the  Wenlock  shale  of  the  Silurian 
covers  the  entire  mass  of  the  Hiraethog  and  Clwydian  hills,  but 
verging  on  its  western  slopes  into  the  Denbighshire  grit,  which  may 
be  traced  southward  in  a  continuous  line  Irom  the  mouth  of  the 
Conway  as  far  as  Llanddewi  Ystrad  Enni  in  Radnorshire,  near 
Pentre-Voelas  and  Conway  they  are  abundantly  fossiliferous.  On  Its 
eastern  slope  a  narrow  broken  band  of  the  Oltl  Red,  or  what  may  be 
a  conglomeratic  basement  bed  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series, 
crops  up  along  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  and  in  Eglwyseg.  Resting  upon  this 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  extends  from  Llanymynach,  its  extreme 
southern  point,  to  the  Cyrnybrain  fault,  and  there  forks  into  two 
divisions  that  terminate  respectively  in  the  Great  Ormc's  Head  and 
in  Talargoch,  and  arc  separated  from  each  other  by  the  denuded 
shales  of  the  Moel  Famma  range.  Inthe  Vale  of  Clwyd  the  limestone 
underlies  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  and  in  the  e.istern  division  it  is 
itself  overlaid  by  the  Millstone  Grit  of  Ruabon  and  Minera,  and  by 
a  long  reach  of  the  Coal  Measures  which  near  Wrexham  are  4  J  m. 
in  breadth.  Eastward  of  these  a  broad  strip  of  the  red  marly  beds 
succeeds,  formerly  considered  to  be  Permian  but  now  regarded  as 
Ijelonging  to  the  Coal  Mcasuri»,  and  yet  again  between  this  and  the 
Dee  the  ground  is  occupied- — as  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd — by  the  New 
Red  rocks.  As  in  the  other  northern  counties  of  Wales,  the  whole 
of  the  lower  ground  is  covered  more  or  less  thickly  with  gladal  drift. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  at  Ccfn  and  t^s  Ifeattjn, 
the  caves,  which  are  a  common  feature  in  such  limestone  districts, 
have  yielded  the  remains  of  the  rhinoceros,  mammoth,  hippopotamus 
and  other  extinct  mammals. 

Coal  is  mined  from  the  Coal  Measures,  and  from  the  limestone 
below,  lead  with  silver  and  zinc  orx;s  have  been  obtained.  Valuable 
fireclays  and  terra-cotta  marls  arc  also  taken  from  the  Coal  Measuies 
about  Wrexham. 

The  u|dands  being  tmcongenial  for  com,  ponies,  sheep  and 
black  cattle  are  reared,  for  fattening  in  the  Midlands  of  England 
and  sale  in  London.  Oats  and  turnips,  rather  than  wheal, 
barley  and  potatoes,  occupy  the  tilled-  land.  The  county  is 
iairly  wooded.  There  arc  several  important  farmers'  clubs  (the 
Denbighshire  and  Flintshire,  the  vale  of  Conway,  the  Cerrig  y 
dniidion.&c).  The  London  ft  North-Westem  railway  (Holyhead 
line),  with  tlie  Conway  and  Clwyd  valleys  branches,  together 
with  the  lines  connecting  Denbigh  with  Ruabon  (Rhiwabon), 
via  Ruthin  and  Corwen.  Wrexham  with  Cocnah's  Quay  (Great 


Central)  and  Rhosllanerchrfaugog  with  Qlyn  Ceiriog  (far  tbe  fitctt 
Western  and  Great  Central  railways)  have  opened  up  the  coantx. 
Down  the  valley  of  Llangollen  also  runs  the  Holyhod  road  irom 
London,wellbuiltandpasBingthroughfinescenety.  AtNantglya 
paving  flags  are  raised,  at  Rhiwielen  (near  Llangollen)  slabs  and 
slates,  and  good  slates  an  also  obtained  at  Glyn  Ceiriog.  Then 
is  plenty  of  limestone,  with  china  stone  at  Brymbo.  Cebi 
Rhiwabon  yields  sandstone  (for  bones)  and  millstone  grit. 
Chirk,  Ruabon  and  Brymbo  have  coal  mines.  The  great  Minos 
is  the  principal  lead  mine.  There  is  much  brick  and  pottery  clay. 
The  Ceiriog  valley  has  a  dynamite  factoiy.  Llangollen  and 
UansantSraid  (St  Bridgit's)  have  woollen  manufactures. 

The  area  of  the  ancient  county  is  413499  acres,  with  a  popular 
tion  in  1901  of  129,941.  The  are*  of  the  administrative  county 
is  416,084  acres.  The  chief  towns  are:  Wrexham,  a  mining 
centre  and  N.  Wales  military  centre,  with  k  fine  church; 
Denbigh;  Ruthin,  where  assize*  an  held  (here  are  a  grammar 
school,  a  warden  and  a  ijth-^xntury  castle  rebuilt);  Uangollen 
and  Uanrwst;  and  Holt,  with  an  old  ruined  castle.  The 
Denbigh  district  of  parliamentary  boroughs  is  formed  ofi 
Denbigh  (pop.  6483),  Bolt  (1059),  Ruthin  (2643),  and  Wrexham 
(14,966).  lie  county  has  two  parliamentary  divisions.  The 
urban  districts  are:  Abergele  and  Foisam  (2083),  Colwyn  Bay 
and  Colwyn  (8689),  LUngoUen  (3303),  and  Lhuirwst  (2645). 
Denbighsbire  is  in  the  N.  Wales  circuit,  assizes  being  held 
at  Ruthin.  Denbigh  and  Wrexham  boroughs  ha-ve  separatA 
commissions  of  the  peace,  but  no  sepante  quarter-session  courts. 
The  ancient  county,  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph,  contains 
seventy-five  ecclesiastical  parishes  and  districts  and  part  of  • 
parish. 

The  county  was  formed,  by  an  act  of  Henry  VIIL,  out  of  the 
lordships  of  Denbi^  Ruthin  (Rhuthyn),  Rho*  and  Rfayfooiog, 
which  are  roughly  the  Perfeddwiad  (midland)  between  Conway 
and  Clwyd,  and  the  lordships  of  Bromfield,  Yale  (/tff,  open  land) 
and  Chirkiand,  the  old  possessions  of  GruSydd  ap  Madoc, 
arghrydd  (lord)  of  Diaas  Br»n.  Cefn  (Elwy  Valley)  limestone 
caves  hold  the  prehistoric  hippopotamos,  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
lion,  hyena,  bear,  reindeer,  &c.;  Pita  Heaton  cave,  the  glutton; 
Pont  Newydd,  fdstone  tools  and  a  poh'sbed  stone  axe  (like  that 
of  Rhosdigre);  Camedd  Tyddyn  BIdddian,  "platycnemtc 
(skeleton)  men  of  Denbighshire  "  (like  those  of  Perthi  Chwareu). 
Clawdd  Coch  has  traces  of  the  Romans;  so  also  Penygaer 
and  Penbarras.  Roman  roads  ran  from  Deva  (Chester)  to 
Segontium  (Carnarvon)  and  from  Deva  to  Mons  Heriri  (Tomen 
y  mm).  To  their  period  belong  the  inscribed  Gwythcrin  and 
Pentrefodas  (near  Bettws-y-coed)  stones.  The  Valle  Crucis 
"  Eliseg's  pillar  "  ulb  of  Brochmad  and  the  Cairlegion  (Chester) 
struggle  against  i£theifrith'8  invading  Northumbrians,  a.d.  613^ 
while  OSa's  dike  goes  back  to  the  Merdan  advance.  Near 
and  parallel  to  Offa's  is  the  shorter  and  mysterious  Walt's 
dike.  Chirk  is  tbe  only  Denbighshire  castle  comparatively 
untouched  by  time  and  still  occupied.  Ruthin  has  cloisters; 
Wrexham,  the  Brynffynnon  "  nunnery ";  and  at  both  are 
collegiate  churches.  Lhinrwst,  Gresford  and  Derwen  boast 
rood  tofts  and  screens;  Whitchurch  and  Llanrwst,  portrait 
brasses  and  monuments;  Derwen,  a  churchyard  cross;  Gresford 
andLlanrhaiadr(DyfirynClwyd),stainedglass.  NearAbergele, 
known  for  its  sea  baths,  is  the  ogcf  (or  cave),  traditionally  the 
refuge  of  Richard  II.  and  tbe  scene  of  his  capture  by  Bolingbroke 
in  1399. 

See  J.  Williams,  DenUti  (1836).  and  T.  F.  Tout,  WtUk  Skint. 

DBtfDERA.  a  village  in  Upper  Egypt,  situated  in  the  ang^ 
of  the  great  westward  bend  of  the  Nile  opposite  Kena.  Here 
was  the  andent  cityof  Ten  tyra,  capital  of  the  Tenlyrite  nome,  the 
sixth  of  Upper  E^rpt,  and  the  prindpal  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Hathor  (Aphrodite]  the  cow-gaddess  of  love  and  joy.  The  old 
Egyptian  name  of  Tentyra  was  written  Tn-t  fAnt),  but  the  pro- 
nunciation  of  it  is  unknown:  in  later  days  it  was  'In-t-t-ntr-t, 
"  ant  of  the  goddess,"  pronounced  Ni-tentAri,  whence  Tbrvpo, 
TiiTvpif .  The  temple  of  Hathor  waa  built  in  the  ist  century  B.C., 
bdng  begun  under  the  later  Ptolemies  (Ptel.  XIII.)  and  finished 
by  Anguslus,  tmt.omok  of  tlit  decoration  Is  Uter.    A  grtat 
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lectaBgnlai  endoaure  ot  crude  bricks,  meutuing  about  900  X  850 
ft.,  contains  the  sacred  buildings:  it  was  entered  by  two  stone 
gateways,  in  the  north  and  the  east  sides,  built  by  Domitian. 
Another  smaller  enclosure  lies  to  the  cast  with  a  gateway  also 
ef  the  Roman  period. 

Tlie  plan  of  the  temple  may  be  supposed  to  have  included  a 
colonnaded  court  in  front  of  the  present  facade,  and  pylon  towers 
at  the  entrance,  but  these  were  never  built,  probably  for  lack 
of  funds.  The  building,  which  is  of  sandstone,  measures  about 
300  ft.  from  front  to  back,  and  consists  of  two  oblong  rectanglesi 
tlie  foremost,  placed  transversely  to  the  other,  is  the  great 
hypostyle  haU  or  pronaos,  the  broadest  and  loftiest  part  of  the 
temple,  measuring  135  ft.  in  width,  and  comprising  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  structure^  the  facade  has  six  columns  with 
beads  of  Hathor,  and  the  ceiling  is  supported  by  eighteen  great 
columns.  The  second  rectangle  contains  a  small  hypostyle  hall 
with  six  columns,  and  the  sanctuary,  with  their  subsidiary 
chambers.  The  sanctuary  is  surrounded  by  a  corridor  into  which 
the  chambers  open:  on  the  west  side  is  on  apartment  forming  a 
court  and  kiosk  for  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  New 
Year,  the  principal  festival  of  Dcndera.  On  the  roof  of  the 
temple,  reached  by  two  staircases,  are  a  pavilion  and  several 
chambers  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Osiris.  Inside  and  out, 
the  whole  of  the  temple  is  covered  with  scenes  and  inscriptions 
in  crowded  characters,  of  ceremonial  and  religious  import;  the 
decoration  is  even  carried  into  a  remarkiible  scries  of  hidden 
(>assages  and  chamben  or  crypts  made  in  the  solid  walls  for  the 
reception  of  its  most  valuable  treasurer  The  architectural  style 
is  dignified  and  pleasing  in  design  and  proportions.  The  interior 
of  the  building  has  been  completely  cleared:  from  the  outside, 
however,  its  imposing  effect  is  quite  lost,  owing  to  the  mounds 
of  rubbish  amongst  which  it  ia  sunk.  North<ast  of  the  entrance 
is  a  "  Birth  House  "  for  the  cult  of  the  child  Harsemteu,  and 
behind  the  temple  a  small  temple  of  Isis,  dating  from  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  The  original  foundation  of  the  temple  must  date 
back  to  a  lemote  time:  the  work  of  some  of  the  eariy  buildeis 
is  in  fact  referred  to  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  present  structure. 
Petrie's  excavation  of  the  cemetery  behind  the  temple  enclosures 
revealed  burials  dating  from  the  fourth  dynasty  onwards,  the 
most  important  being  mastables  of  the  period  from  the  sixth 
to  the  eleventh  dynasties;  many  of  these  exhibited  a  pecuhar 
degradation  of  the  contemporary  style  of  sculpture. 

The  zodiacs  of  the  temple  of  Dendcra  gave  rise  to  a  consider- 
able literature  before  their  late  origin  was  established  by 
Champollion  in  1832:  one  of  them,  from  a  chamber  on  the  loof, 
was  removed  in  1820  to  the  Bibliothique  Nationalc  in  Paris. 
Figures  of  the  celebrated  Cleopatra  VI.  occur  amongst  the 
sculptures  on  the  exterior  of  the  temple,  but  they  are  purely 
conventional,  without  a  trace  of  portraiture.  Horus  of  Edfu, 
the  enemy  of  the  crocodiles  and  hippopotami  of  Set,  appears 
sometimes  as  the  consort  of  Hathor  of  Dendcra.  The  skill 
displayed  by  the  Tentyritcs  in  capturing  the  crocodile  is  referred 
to  by  Straboand  other  Greek  writers.  Juvenal,  in  hisseventeenrh 
satire,  takes  as  his  text  a  religious  riot  between  the  Tentyritcs 
and  the  neighbouiing  Ombitcs,  in  the  course  of  which  an  unlucky 
Ombite  was  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  by  the  opposite  party. 
The  Ombos  in  question  is  not  the  distant  Orobos  south  of  Edfu, 
where  the  crocodile  was  worshipped;  Petrie  has  shown  that 
opposite  Coptos,  only  about  15  m.  from  Tentyra,  there  was 
another  Ombos,  venecaling  the  hippopotamus  sacred  to  Set. 

See  A.  Marietic.  DeMilrah  (5  vob.  atlas  and  text,  1869-1880) , 
W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Dtmdtnk  (1900);  Natada  and  jBo^ter  (1896) 

(F.  Lu  C.) 

DBHDROCOHETES  (so  named  by  F.  Stein),  a  genus  of 
suctorian  Infusoria,  characterized  by  the  repeatedly  branched 
attached  body;  each  of  the  lobes  of  the  body  gives  off  a  few 
retractile  tentacles.  It  is  parasitic  on  the  gills  of  the  so-called 
Ireshwater  shrimp  CamimarHS  fukx. 

For  its  conjugation  see  Sydney  H.  Hickson,  ia  Qmarltrly  loam  of 
Uiaou.  Sciontt,  vol  xlv.  (1902),  p.  jij. 

DBNE-HOLES,  the  nain^  given  to  certain  caves  or  excavations 
is  England,  which  have  been  popuhidy  suppatti  to  be  due  to  the 


Danes  or  some  other  of  the  early  northern  invaden  ef  the  country. 
The  common  spelling  "  Dane  bole  "  is  adduced  as  evidence  of 
this,  and  individual  names,  such  as  Vortigem's  Caves  at  Margate, 
and  Canute's  Gold  Mine  near  Bexley,  naturally  fdlow  the  same 
theory.  The  word,  however,  is  probably  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  dot,  a  hole  or  vaU^.  There  are  many  underground 
excavations  in  the  south  of  the  country,  also  found  to  some  extent 
in  the  midlands  and  the  north,  but  true  dene-boles  ate  found 
chiefly  in  those  parts  of  Kent  and  Essex  along  the  lower  banks 
of  the  Thames.  With  one  exception  there  are  no  recorded 
specimens  farther  east  than  those  of  the  Grays  Thiurock  district, 
situated  in  Hangman's  Wood,  on  the  north,  and  one  near 
Rochester  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

The  general  outline  of  the  formation  of  these  caves  is  invariably 
the  same.  The  entrance  a  a  vertical  shaft  some  3  ft.  in  diameter 
falling,  on  an  average,  to  a'depth  of  $0  ft.  The  depth  Is  regulated, 
obviously,  by  the  depth  of  the  chalk  from  the  surface,  but, 
although  chalk  could  have  been  obtained  close  at  hand  within 
a  few  feet,  or  even  inches,  from  the  surface,  a  depth  of  from 
45  to  80  ft.,  or  more,  is  a  characteristic  feature.  It  is  believed 
that  dene-holes  were  also  excavated  in  sand,  but  as  these  would 
be  of  a  perishable  nature  there  are  no  available  data  of  any 
value.  "The  shaft,  when  the  chalk  is  reached,  widens  out  into  a 
domed  chamber  with  a  roof  of  chalk  some  3  ft.  thick.  The  walls 
frequently  contract  somewhat  as  they  near  the  floor.  As  a  rule 
there  is  only  one  chamber,  from  16  to  18  ft.  in  height,  beneath 
each  shaft.  From  this  excessive  height  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  caves  were  not  ptimarQy  intended  for  habitations  or  even 
hiding-places.  In  some  cases  the  chamber  is  extended,  the  roof 
being  supported  by  pillarsof  chalk  left  standing.  A  tare  specimen 
of  a  twin-chamber  was  discovered  at  Gravesend.  In  this  case 
the  one  entrance  served  for  both  caves,  although  a  separate 
aperture  connected  them  on  the  floor  level.  Where  galleries 
are  found  connecting  the  chambers,  forming  a  bewildering 
labyrinth,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  walls  usually  reveals  evidence 
that  they  are  the  work  of  a  people  of  a  much  later  period  than 
that  of  the  chambers,  or,  as  thqr  become  in  these  cases,  the 
halls  of  the  galleries. 

Isolated  specimens  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of 
Kent  and  Essex,  but  the  most  important  groups  have  beat  found 
at  Grays  Thurrock,  in  the  districts  of  Woolwich,  Abb^  Wood 
and  Bexley,  and  at  Gravesend.  Those  at  Bexley  and  Grays' 
Thurrock  are  the  most  valuable  still  existing. 

It  is  generally  found  that  the  tool  work  on  the  roof  or  cefling 
is  rougher  than  that  on  the  walls,  where  an  upright  position' 
could  be  maintained.  Casts  taken  of  some  of  the  pick-holes 
near  the  loof  show  that,  in  all  probability,  they  were  made 
by  bone  or  horn  picks.  And  numerous  bone  picks  have  been 
discovered  in  Essex  and  Kent.  These  pick-holes  are  amongst 
the  most  valuable  data  for  the  study  of  dene-holes,  and  have 
assisted  in  fixing  the  date  of  their  formation  to  pre-Roman 
times.  Very  few  relics  of  antiquarian  value  have  been  discovered 
in  any  of  the  known  dene-holes  which  have  assisted  in  fixing  the 
date  or  determining  the  irses  of  these  prehistoric  excavations. 
Pliny  mentions  pits  sunk  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet,  "  where 
they  branched  out  like  the  veins  of  mines."  This  has  been  used 
in  support  of  the  theory  that  dene-holes  were  welh  sunk  for  the 
extraction  of  chalk;  but  no  known  dene-hole  branches  out  in  this 
way  Chretien  de  Troyes  has  a  passage  on  undcrgroimd  caves  in 
Britain  which  may  have  reference  to  dene-holes,  and  tradition  of 
the  14th  century  treated  the  dene-holes  of  Qtays  as  the  fabled 
gold  mines  of  Cunobeline  (or  Cymbcline)  of  the  1st  century. 

Vortigern's  Caves  at  Margate  are  possibly  dene-boles  which 
have  been  adapted  by  later  peoples  to  other  purposes;  and 
excellent  examples  of  various  ptck-Wes  may  be  seen  on  difieicot 
parts  of  the  walls. 

Local  tradition  in  some  cases  traces  the  use  of  these  cave*  to 
the  smugglers,  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  illicit  traffic  was 
common  not  only  on  the  coast  but  in  the  Thames  as  far  up  the 
river  as  Barking  Creek,  the  theory  is  at  least  tenable  that  these 
ready-made  hiding-places,  difficult  of  approach  and  dangerous 
to  descend,  wet*  so  utilized. 
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There  art  three  putpoaes  for  which  dene-holes  ni*y  have  been 
originally  excavated:  (a)  as  hiding-places  or  dwellings,  (()  diaw- 
wells  for  the  extraction  of  chalk  for  agricultural  uses,  and  (c)  ttore- 
houses  for  grain.  For  several  reasons  it  is  unlikely  that  they  were 
used  as  habitations,  although  they  may  have  been  used  occasion- 
ally as  hiding-places.  Other  evidence  has  shown  that  it  is 
equally  improbable  that  they  were  used  for  the  extraction  of 
chalk.  The  chief  reasons  against  this  theory  aie  that  chalk 
could  have  been  obtained  outcropping  close  by,  and  that  every 
trace  of  loose  chalk  has  been  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
holes,  while  known  examples  of  chalk  draw-wells  do  not  descend 
to  so  great  a  depth.  The  discovery  of  a  shallow  dene-hole,  about 
14  ft.  below  the  surface,  at  Stone  negatives  this  theory  still 
further.  The  last  of  the  three  possible  uses  for  which  these 
prehistoric  excavations  were  designed  is  usually  accepted  as 
the  most  probable.  Silos,  or  underground  storehouses,  are  well 
known  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  Morocco.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  grain  was  stored  in  the  ear  and  carefully  protected  from 
damp  by  straw.  A  curious  smoothness  of  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
chambers  of  the  Gravesend  twin-chamber  dene-hole  has  been  put 
forward  as  additional  evidence  in  support  of  this  theory.  One 
other  theory  has  been  advanced,  viz.  that  the  excavations  were 
made  in  order  to  get  flints  for  implements,  but  this  is  quite 
Impossible,  as  a  careful  examination  of  a  few  examples  will  show. 

Further  reference  may  be  made  to  Essex  Vene-koUs  by  T.V.  Holmca 
and  W  Cole,  to  Tht  Archaeologtcal  Journal  (1883),  the  Tramat- 
tions  of  the  Esuex  Field  Qub.  Arckaeototia  Camltana.  Ac.j  Dnu- 
Mm  by  F.  W  Reader,  in  OU  Esux.  ed.  A.  C  Kdway  (1908). 

(A.  J.  P.) 

DENOUE  (pronounced  deng-ga),  an  infectious  fever  occurring 
in  warm  climates.  The  symptoms  are  a  sudden  attack  of  fever, 
accompanied  by  rheumatic  pains  in  the  joints  and  mtiscles  with 
severe  headache  and  erythema.  After  s  few  days  a  crisis  is 
reached  and  an  interval  of  two  or  three  days  is  followed  by  a 
slighter  return  of  fever  and  pain  and  an  eruption  resembling 
measles,  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  disease.  The 
disease  a  rarely  fatal,  death  occurring  only  in  caaes  of  extreme 
weakness  oaused  by  old  age,  infancy  or  other  illness.  Little  is 
known  of  the  aetiology  of  "  dengue."  The  virus  is  probably 
similar  to  that  of  other  exanthematous  (eveis  and  communicated 
by  an  intermediary  culex.  The  disease  is  nearly  always  epidemic, 
though  at  intervals  it  appears  to  be  pandemic  and  in  certain 
districts  almost  endemic  The  area  over  which  the  disease  ranges 
may  be  stated  generally  to  be  between  32°  47'  N.  and  23°  23'  S. 
Throughout  this  area  "  dengue  "  is  constantly  epidemic  The 
earliest  epidemic  of  which  anything  is  known  occtirred  in  1779- 
1780  in  Egypt  and  the  East  Indies.  The  chief  epidemics  have 
been  those  of  1824-1826  in  India,  and  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  southern  states  of  North  America,  of  1870-1875,  extending 
practically  over  the  whole  of  the  tropical  portions  of  the  East  and 
reaching  as  far  as  Cbinjk.  In  188S  and  1889  a  great  outbreak 
spread  along  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  and  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  Asia  Minor.  Perhaps  "  dengue  "  is  most  nearly  endemic  in 
equatorial  East  Africa  and  in  the  West  Indies.  The  word  has 
usually  been  identified  with  the  Spanish  datgue,  meaning  stifi  or 
prim  behaviour,  and  adopted  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  ruime  suit- 
able to  the  curious  cramped  movements  of  a  sufferer  from  the 
disease,  similar  to  the  name  "  dandy-fever  "  which  was  given  to 
it  by  the  negroes.  According  to  the  Hew  EntlisM  Dklionary 
(quoting  Dr  Christie  in  The  Clasgatv  Uedical  Journal,  September 
■881),  both  "  dengue  "  and  "  dandy  "  are  corruptions  of  the 
SwahUi  word  dinffi  or  dmtfl>  meaning  a  sudden  attack  of  cramp, 
the  Swahih'  name  for  the  disease  heia^ka-dinra  ptpo. 

See  Sir  (Utricle  Manson,  Tropuat  Dtstasts;  a  ttanaal  of  Diteastt 
of  Warm  Otmaus  (1903). 

DENHAM.  DIXON  (1786-1828),  EngUsh  traveller  in  West 
Central  Africa,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  ist  of  January  1786. 
He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  was  articled 
(o  a  soU'citor,  but  joined  the  army  in  1811.  I^rst  in  the  23rd 
Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  and  afterwards  in  the  S4th  foot,  he  served 
in  the  campaigns  in  Portugal,  Spain,  France  and  Belgium,  and 
Kceived  the  Watcrioo  medal.  In  1821  he  volunteered  to  join 
Dr  Oudney  andHugh  ClappcrtoD  ((.».),  who  bad  been  sent  by  the 


British  government  via  TOpoU  to  the  centra)  Sudan.  He  joined 
the  expedition  at  Murzuk  in  Fezzan.  Finding  the  promised 
escort  not  forthcoming,  Denham,  whose  energy  was  boundless, 
started  for  England  to  complain  of  the  "  duplicity  "  of  the  pasha 
of  Tripoli,  The  pasha,  abrmed,  sent  messengers  after  him  with 
promises  to  meet  his  demands.  Senham,  who  had  reached 
Marseilles,  consented  to  return,  the  escort  was  forthcoming,  and 
Murzuk  was  regained  in  November  182a.  Thence  the  expedition 
made  its  way  across  the  Sahara  to  Boron,  reached  in  February 
182J.  HereDenham.againstthewishofOudneyandCkipperton, 
accompanied  a  slave-raiding  expedition  into  the  Mandara  high- 
lands south  of  Bomu.  The  raiders  were  defeated,  and  Denham 
barely  escaped  with  bis  life.  When  Oudney  and  Ciapperton  set 
out,  December  1823,  for  the  Hausa  states,  Denham  remained 
behind.  He  explored  the  western,  south  and  south-eastern 
shores  of  Lake  Chad,  and  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers  Waube, 
Logone  and  Shari.  In  August  1824,  Ciapperton  having  returned 
and  Oudney  being  dead,  Bomu  was  left  on  the  return  journey 
to  Tripoli  and  England.  In  December  1826  Denham,  promoted 
lieutenant-colonel,  sailed  for  Sierra  Leone  as  superintendent  of 
liberated  Africans.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Sierra 
Leone,  but  after  administering  the  colony  for  five  weeks  died  of 
fever  at  Freetown  on  the  8th  of  May  1828. 

See  Namtm  0/  Ttastls  and  Discoxrits  tit  Norllurn  and  Central 
Atrsca  in  Ike  yean  1822-1824  (London,  1826),  the  greater  part  o( 
which  u  written  by  Denham ;  Tke  Siorj  0}  Ajnea,  vol.  L  chap.  xiil. 
(London,  1892),  by  Dr  Robert  Brown. 

DENHAM,  SIR  JOHN  (1615-1669),  Engh'sh  poet,  only  son  of 
Sir  John  Denham  (1559-1639),  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer 
in  Ireland,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1615.  In  1617  his  father 
became  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  England,  and  removed  to 
London  with  his  family.  In  Michaehnas  term  1631  the  future 
poet  was  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  He  removed  in  1 634  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  was,  says 
John  Aubrey,  a  good  student,  but  not  suspected  of  being  a  wit. 
The  reputation  he  had  gained  at  Oxfoid  of  being  the  "  dream- 
ingest  young  fellow  "  gave  way  to  a  scandalous  reputation  for 
gambling.  In  1634  he  married  Ann  Cotton,  and  seems  to  have 
Hved  with  his  father  at  Egham,  Surrey.  In  1636  he  wrote  his 
paraphrase  of  the  second  book  of  the  Aeneid  (published  in  1656 
as  Tke  Destruction  of  Troy,  with  an  excellent  verse  essay  on  the 
art  of  translation).  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  prose  tract 
against  gambling.  The  Anatomy  of  Play  (printed  1651),  designed 
to  assure  his  father  of  his  repentance,  but  as  soon  as  he  came  into 
his  fortune  he  squandered  it  at  play.  It  was  a  surprise  to  every- 
one when  in  r642  he  suddenly,  as  Edmund  Waller  said,  "  broke 
out  like  the  Irish  rebellion,  three  score  thousand  strong,  when  no 
one  was  aware,  nor  in  the  kast  expected  it  "  by  publishing  The 
Sophy,  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  the  subject  of  which  was  drawn 
from  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  travels.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  Denham  was  high  sheriff  for  Surrey,  and  was  appointed 
governor  of  Famham  Castle.  He  showed  no  military  ability,  and 
speedily  surrendered  the  castle  to  the  parliament.  He  was  sent 
as  a  prisoner  to  London,  but  was  soon  permitted  to  join  the  king 
at  Oxford. 

In  1642  appeared  Cooper's  Hill,  a  poem  describing  the  Thamo* 
scenery  round  his  home  at  Egham.  The  first  edition  was 
anonymous:  subsequent  editions  show  numerous  alterations, 
and  the  poem  did  not  assume  Its  final  form  until  1655.  This 
famous  piece,  which  was  Pope's  model  for  his  Wiadsor  Forest,  was 
not  new  in  theme  or  manner,  but  the  praise  which  it  received  was 
wellmeritedbyitscateaadgnce.  Moreover  Denham  expressed 
his  commonplaces  with  great  dignity  and  skill.  He  followed  the 
taste  of  the  time  in  his  frequent  use  of  antithesis  and  mctaplior, 
but  these  devices  seem  to  arise  out  of  the  matter,  and  are  not 
of  the  nature  of  mere  external  omament.  At  Oxford  he  wrote 
many  squibs  against  the  roundheads.  One  of  the  few  serious 
pieces  belonging  to  this  period  is  the  short  poem  "  On  the  Earl 
of  Strafford's  Trial  and  Death." 

From  this  time  Denham  was  much  in  Charies  I.'s  confidence 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  forwarding  letten  to  and 
fron  the  king  when  he  was  in  the  cvslody  of  the  parUaaent,  • 
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4uty  «lad>  he  diicbsrgKi  racccufully  with  Abnhun  Ondeyi  but 
(b  1648  he  wu  luspected  by  the  Puliuneatvy  authoritici,  and 
thou^t  it  wisei  to  ax>ss  the  ChaaneL  He  lielped  in  the  reinoval 
of  tlw  young  duke  of  York  to  Holland,  and  for  some  time  he 
served  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  in  Farii,  being  entrusted  by  her 
with  despatches  (or  Holland.  In  i6jo  he  wa*  sent  to  Poland  in 
company  with  Lord  Crofts  to  obtain  money  for  Charles  IL  They 
succeeded  in  raising  £10,000.  After  two  years  spent  at  the  exiled 
court  in  Holland,  Denhaip  returned  to  I>ondon  and  being  quite 
without  tesourcas,  he  waa  for  some  time  the  guest  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  at  Wilton.  In  1655  an  order  was  given  that  Denham 
should  restrict  himself  to  some  |dace  of  residence  to  be  selected 
by  himself  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  30  m.  from  London; 
subsequently  he  obtained  from  the  Protector  a  licence  to  live  at 
Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  in  i6$8  a  passport  to  travel  abroad  with 
the  earl  of  Pembroke.  At  the  Restoration  Denham's  services 
were  rewarded  by  the  office  of  surveyor-genera]  of  works.  His 
qualifications  as  an  architect  were  probably  slight,  but  it  is  safe 
to  regard  as  grossly  exaggerated  the  accusations  of  incompetence 
and  peculation  made  by  Samuel  Butler  in  his  brutal  "  Panegyric 
upon  Sir  John  Denham's  Recovery -from  his  Madness."  He 
eventually  secured  the  services  of  Christopher  Wren  as  deputy- 
surveyor.    In  1660  he  was  also  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath. 

In  1665  he  married  for  the  second  time.  His  wife,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Brooke,  was,  according  to  the  comte  de 
Cramont,  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen.  She  soon  became  known 
as  the  mistress  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  scandal,  according 
to  common  report,  shattered  the  poet's  reason.  While  Denham 
was  recovering,  his  wife  died,  poisoned,  it  was  said,  by  a  cup  of 
chocolate.  Some  suspected  the  duchess  of  York  of  the  crime, 
but  the  Comte  dc  Gramont  says  that  the  general  opinion  was 
that  Denham  himself  was  guilty.  No  sign  of  poison,  however, 
was  found  in  the  examination  after  Lady  Denham's  death. 
Denham  survived  her  for  two  years,  dying  at  his  house  near 
Whitehall  in  March  1669.  He  was  buried  on  the  jsrd  in  Wcst- 
■linstcr  Abbey.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  the  bitter 
political  satires  on  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  Dutch  War  entitled 
"  Directions  to  a  Painter,"  and  "  Fresh  Directions,"  continuing 
Edmond  Waller's  "  Instructions  to  a  Painter."  "The  printer  of 
these  poems,  with  which  were  printed  one  by  Andrew  Marvell, 
was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory.  In  1667  Denham  wrote  his 
beautiful  elegy  on  Abraham  Cowley. 

Denham's  poems  include,  beside  thoae  already  given,  a  vene 

Paraphrase  of  Cicero's  Cato  major,  and  a  metrical  version  of  the 
salmv  As  a  writer  of  didactic  vene,  he  was  perhaps  too  highly 
praised  by  his  immediate  SMCctseas.  Dryden  called  C»oftr'i  llul 
''  the  exact  sundard  of  good  writing,"  and  Pop*  in  his  Windsor 
Forest  called  him  "  majestic  l>nham.  His  collected  poems  with  a 
dedicatory  epistle  to  Charles  II.  appeared  in  1668.  Other  editions 
fodowed,  and  they  are  reprinted  in  Chalmers'  (1810)  and  other  col- 
lections  of  the  English  poets.  His  political  satires  were  printed  with 
aome  d  Rochester's  and  Marvell's  in  BiUidkeca  airiosa,  vol.  L 
(Edinburgh,  1885). 

dCiIIA,  a  seaport  of  eastern  Spain,  In  the  province  of  Alicante; 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  the  head  of  a  railway  from  Car- 
cagente.  Pop.  (1900)  12,431.  Dinia  occupies  the  seaward  slopes 
of  a  hill  surmoiwted  by  a  ruined  castle,  and  divided  by  a  narrow 
valley  on  the  south  from  the  limestone  ridge  of  Mong&  (2500  ft.), 
which  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Balearic  Islands  and 
the  Valendan  coast.  The  older  bouses  of  IMnia  arc  charscteriied 
by  their  flat  Moorish  roofs  (ozoMoi)  and  view-turrets  (Kiradorts), 
while  fragments  of  the  Moorish  ramparts  are  also  visible  near  the 
harbour;  owing,  however,  to  the  rapid  extension  of  local  com- 
Betce,  many  of  the  older  quarters  were  modernised  at  the 
beginning  of  the  aoth  century.  Nails,  and  woollen,  linen  and 
esparto  grass  fabrics  are  manufactured  here;  and  there  is  a 
brisk  export  trade  in  grapes,  laisins  and  onions,  mostly  consigned 
to  Crest  Britain  or  the  United  Sutes.  Baltic  timber  and 
British  omI  are  largely  imported.  The  harbour  bay,  which  is 
well  lighted  and  sheltered  by  a  breakwater,  contains  only  a  small 
space  of  deep  water,  shut  in  by  deposits  of  sand  on  three  sides. 
bi  1904  it  accommodated  402  vessels  of  i7S>ooo  tons;  about 
ball  <rf  which  were  small  fishmg  craft,  and  coasters  carrying 
•(riaiitiirtl  produce  to  Spanish  and  African  ports. 
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Dfoia  was  colonised  by  Grsek  merchants  bom  Emporiac 

(Ampurias  in  Catalonia),  or  Massilia  (Mariicilles),  at  a  very  early 
date;  but  its  Greek  name  of  HemaoskoptioH  was  soon  super- 
seded by  the  Roman  Dianium.  In  the  ist  century  B.C.,  Sertorius 
made  it  the  naval  headquarters  of  his  resistance  to  Rome;  and, 
as  its  name  implies,  it  was  already  famous  for  its  temple  of  Diana, 
built  in  imitation  of  that  at  Ephcsus.  The  site  of  this  temple  caa 
be  traced  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  hilL  Dinia  was  captured  by 
the  Moors  in  7 13,  and  from  1031  to  1 2 53  beloitged  successively  to 
theMoorishkingdomsofMurda  and  Valencia-  According  to  an 
ancient  but  questionable  tradition,  its  population  rose  at  this 
period  to  50,000,  and  its  commerce  proportionately  inaeasedl 
After  the  city  was  retaken  by  the  Christians  in  1253,  its  pros- 
perity dwindled  sway,  and  only  began  to  revive  in  the  19th 
century.  During  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1701-14), 
Dinia  was  thrice  besieged;  and  in  1813  the  citadel  was  held  for 
five  months  by  the  French  against  the  allied  British  and  Spanish 
forces,  until  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  too  men,  and  compelled 
to  surrender,  00  honourable  terms. 

DBNIKER.  JOSEPH  (1852-  )  French  naturalbt  and 
anthropologist,  was  bom  of  French  parents  at  Astrakhan,  Russia, 
on  the  6th  of  March  i8ji.  After  receiving  his  education  at  the 
university  and  technical  institute  of  St  Petersburg,  he  adopted 
engineering  as  a  profession,  and  in  this  capacity  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  the  petroleum  districts  of  the  Caucasus,  in  Central 
Europe,  Italy  and  Dalmatia.  Settling  at  Paris  in  1876,  be 
studied  at  the  Sorboime,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  natural 
science.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  chief  librarian  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  Paris.  Among  his  many  valuable  ethnological 
works  mention  may  be  made  of  Xuherdies  anatomiques  el  embryo- 
hfigues  sur  la  tingei  anUiropoida  (1886);  £liide  sur  let  Kal- 
mouis  (1883);  La  CkHiakt  (1883);  and  Raca  el  peuples  it  U 
lerre  (1900).  He  became  one  of  the  chief  editors  of  the  Diction- 
noire  deffio%raphietmi9ersdle,&nA  published  many  papers  in  the 
anthropological  and  zoological  journals  of  France. 

DBNIUQUINi  a  municipal  town  of  Townsend  county,  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  534  m.  direct  S.W.  of  Sydney,  and  195  m. 
by  rail  N.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1901)  2644.  The  business  of 
the  town  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  sheep 
and  cattle  farmers  of  the  Riverina  district,  a  pUin  country,  in 
the  main  pastoral,  but  suited  in  some  piarts  for  cultivation. 
Deniliquin  has  a  well-known  public  school. 

DBMIH  (an  abbreviation  of  serge  de  Nimes),  the  name  origin- 
ally given  to  a  kind  of  serge.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  stout  twilled 
cloth  made  in  various  odours,  usually  of  cotton,  and  used  for 
overalls,  ftc 

OBNINA,  CARLO  OlOVAim  MARIA  (1731-1813),  Italian 
historian,,  was  bom  at  Revello,  Piedmont,  in  1731,  and  was 
educated  at  Saluxzo  and  Turin.  In  1753  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  humanity  at  Pignerd,  but  he  was  soon  compelled  by  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  to  retire  from  it.  In  17.(6  he  graduated 
as  doctor  iv  theology,  and  began  authorship  with  a  theological 
treatise.  Promoted  to  the  professorship  of  humanity  and  rhetoric 
in  the  college  of  Turin,  be  published  (1769-1772)  his  Dellc  re- 
voluiioni  d'llalia,  the  work  on  which  his  reputation  is  mainly 
founded.  Collegiate  honotirs  accompanied  the  issue  of  its 
successive  volumes,  which,  however,  at  the  same  tjme  multiplied 
his  foes  and  stimulated  their  hatred-  In  1782,  at  Frederick  the 
Great's  invitation,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  for  many 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  published  his  Vie  et  rigne  de 
FrUlric  It  (Berlin,  1788)  and  La  Prusse  lUttraire  sous  FrUirie 
II  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1790-1791).  His  Deile  raoliaioni  della 
Germaiua  was  published  at  Florence  in  1804,  in  which  year  he 
went  to  Paris  as  the  imperial  librarian,  on  the  invitation  of 
Napoleon.  At  Paris  he  published  in  1805  his  TcUeau  de  la  Haute 
tialie,  el  des  Alpet  qui  renlouratt.  He  died  there  on  the  jth  of 
December  1813. 

DEMIS  (DioNvsius),  tAINT,  first  bishop  of  Paris,  patron  saint 
of  France.  According  to  Gregory  of  Tours  (His/.  Franc,  i.  30), 
he  was  sent  into  Caul  at  the  time  of  the  emperor  Decius.  He 
suffered  martyrdom  at  the  village  of  CatuUiacus,  the  modern  St 
Denis.    His  tomb  was  situated  by  the  side  of  the  Roman  road. 
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when  RMC  the  prtoiy  of  St-Denii-de-l'Bstife,  which  existed 
until  the  i8th  century.  In  the  sth  century  the  deigy  of  the 
diocete  of  Paris  built  a  basilica  over  the  tomb.  About  615 
Dagobert,  ton  of  Lothair  U.,  founded  in  honour  of  St  Denis,  at 
some  distance  from  the  basilica,  the  monastery  where  the  greater 
nnmber  of  the  kings  of  France  have  been  buried.  The  festival  of 
St  Denis  is  celebrated  on  the  9th  of  October.  With  his  name  are 
Already  associated  in  the  Uarlyrolopum  Hiermymianun  the 
priest  Rusticus  and  the  deacon  Eleutberius.  Other  traditions — 
of  DO  value — are  connected  with  the  name  of  St  Denis.  A  false 
interpretation  of  Gregory  of  Toun,  apparently  dathig  from  734, 
represented  St  Denis  as  having  received  his  mission  from  Pope 
Clement,  and  as  having  suffered  martyrdom  under  Domitian 
(81-96).  Hilduin,  abbot  of  St-Denis  in  the  first  half  of  the  gth 
century,  identified  Denis  of  Paris  with  Denis  (Dionysius)  the 
Areopagite  (mentioned  in  Acts  xviii.  n),  bishop  of  Athens 
(Eusebius,  Hilt.  £c(i.  iii.4.ie,iv.  33.3],  and  naturally  attributed 
to  him  the  celebrated  writings  of  the  pacudo-Arcopagite.  St 
Denis  is  generally  represented  carrying  his  head  in  his  hands. 

See  Ada  SatuUmim,  Octobris,  iv.  696-987;  Bibliollitca  hailo- 
irapkiea  graeca,  p.  37  (BruMels,  1895);  BMhtheca  hagtographua 
utina.  No.  3171-2203  (Bnuaels,  1899):  J.  Havet,  Lei  Onginn  dt 
Saim-Dtnis,  in  hiscoUecled  worki,  i.  191-346  (Paris,  1896):  Cahier, 
CarccUriiliqtia  its  taints,  p.  761  (Paris,  1867}.  (H.  Da.) 

DENIS,  JOHANN  NBPOIIUK  COSMAS  IIICHAEI,'(  1*7  39-1800), 
Austrian  poet,  was  bom  at  SchHrding  on  the  Inn,  on  the  27th 
of  September  1739.  He  was  brought  up  by  the  Jesuits,  entered 
their  order,  and  in  1759  was  appointed  professor  in  the 
Tberesianum  in  Vienna,  a  Jesuit  college.  In  1784,  alter  the 
suppression  of  the  college,  he  was  made  second  custodian  of 
die  court  library,  and  seven  years  later  became  chief  librarian. 
He  died  on  the  39th  of  September  i8oa  A  warm  admirer  of 
Klopstock,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  memben  of  the  group  of 
so-called  "  bards  ",  and  his  original  poetry,  published  under  the 
title  Die  Liedtr  Sintds  da  Barden  (1773),  shows  all  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  "  bardic  "  movement.  He  is  best  remembered 
as  the  translator  of  Ossian  (1768-1769;  also  published  together 
with  his  own  poems  in  5  vols,  as  Ossians  und  Sincds  Licder,  1 784). 
More  important  than  either  his  original  poetry  or  his  translations 
were  his  eBorts  to  familiarize  tbe.Austrians  with  the  literature 
of  North  Germany;  his  Sammliutg  kitnerer  (Michit  aus  dm 
Meucnt  DichUm  DeulsMands,  3  vols.  (1762-1766),  was  in  this 
respect  Invaluable.  He  has  also  left  a  number  of  bibliographical 
compilalioos,  Cnuufriu  dtr  BMiopaphu  und  BUchakande 
(i774>,  Gnindriss  dtr  LiltralwrittckUble  (1776),  Einltilung  in 
dit  Bllchtrkimd*  (1777)  and  Wiau  BuckdtucherttsehkkU  bis  is6o 
(1782). 

Ossians  mi  Siiuds  litdtr  have  hot  been  reprinted  since  1791 ;  but 
a  selectioa  of  his  poetry  edited  by  R.  HancI  will  be  found  in  vol. 
48  (1884)  of  Kttrschner's  Dniseks  KtlionaUitefalur.  His  Lilera- 
riscatr  Nachlass  was  published  by  J.  P.  von  Reczer  in  1803  (2  vols.). 
See  P.  von  Hofmann-Welleabof,  UiOaei  Dtms  (1881). 

DBNISON.  GBOROB  ANTHOHT  (1805-1896),  English  church- 
man, brother  of  John  Evelyn  Denison  (r8oo-i873;  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  1857-1872;  Viicount  Ossington),  was 
bora  at  Ossington,  Notts,  on  the  itth  of  December  1803,  and 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1838  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  Oriel;  and  after  a  few  years  there  as  a  tutor, 
during  which  he  was  ordained  and  acted  as  curate  at  Cuddesdon, 
he  became  rector  of  Broadwindsor,  Donet  (1838).  He  became 
a  prebendary  of  Sarum  in  1841  and  of  Wells  in  1849.  In  i8$i 
he  was  preferred  to  the  valuable  living  of  East  Brent,  Somerset, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  made  archdeacon  of  Taunton.  For 
many  yean  Archdeacon  Denison  represented  the  extreme  High 
Tory  party  not  only  in  politics  but  In  the  Church,  regarding 
all  "progressive"  movements  In  edocation  or  theology  as 
abomination,  and  vehemently  repudiating  the  "  higher  criticism  " 
from  the  days  of  Einiys  and  Rniews  (i860)  to  those  of  Lux 
Uandi  (1890).  In  18S3  he  resigned  his  position  as  examining 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  owing  to  his  pronounced 
eacharistic  views.  A  suit  on  the  complaint  of  a  neighbouring 
clergyman  ensued  and  after  various  complications  Denison  was 
condemned  by  the  archbishop*'  court  at  Bath  (1856):  but  on 
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appeal  the  court  of  Ardies  and  the  privy  coundl  (tuashed  thfil 
judgment  on  a  techm'cal  plea.  The  result  was  to  make  DenisoM 
a  keen  champion  of  the  ritualistic  school.  He  edited  The  CInrch 
and  Slalt  Rcriea  (1862-1865).  Secular  state  education  and  the 
"  conscience  clause  "  were  anathema  to  him.  Until  the  end  o( 
his  life  he  remained  a  protagonist  in  theological  controversy  and 
a  keen  fighter  against  latitudinarianism  and  liberalism;  but  the 
sharpest  religious  or  political  differences  never  broke  his  persona) 
friendships  and  his  Christian  charity.  Among  other  things  for 
which  he  will  be  remembered  was  his  origination  of  harvest 
festivals.    He'died  on  the  21st  of  March  1896. 

DENISON,  OBORGB  TAYLOR  (183^  ),  Canadian  soldier 
and  publicbt,  was  born  in  Toronto  on  the  31st  of  August  1839. 
In  1861  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  was  from  1865-1867  a 
member  of  the  city  council.  From  the  first  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  military  forces  of  Canada,  becom- 
ing a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  active  militia  in  1866.  He  saw 
active  service  during  the  Fenian  raid  of  1866,  and  during  the 
rebellion  of  1885.  Owing  to  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Conservative  ministry  during  the  Red  River  Rebellion  in 
1869-70,  he  abandoned  that  party,  and  in  1873  unsuccessfully 
contested  Algoma  in  the  Liberal  interest.  Thereafter  he  remained 
free  from  party  tics.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  police  magistrate 
of  Toronto.  Colonel  Denison  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
"  Canada  First "  party,  which  did  much  to  shape  the  national 
aspirations  from  1870  to  1878,  and  was  a  consistent  supporter 
of  imperial  federation  and  of  preferential  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  and  was  |>resident  of  the  section  dealing  with 
English  history  and  literature.  The  best  known  of  his  military 
works  is  his  History  of  Modem  Cavalry  (London,  1877),  which 
was  awarded  first  prize  by  the  Russian  government  in  an  open 
competition  and  has  been  translated  into  German,  Russian  and 
Japanese.  In  1900  fae  published  his  leminiscences  under  the 
title  of  Soldiering  in  Canada. 

DQIISON,  a  city  of  Grayson  county,  Texas,  U.S.A.,  about 
3)  m.  from  the  S.  bank  of  the  Red  river,  about  70  m.  N.  of  Dallas. 
Pop.  (1890)  10,958;  (1900)  11,807,  of  whom  2351  were  negroes; 
(1910  census)  13,632.  It  is  served  by  the  Houston  &  Texas 
Central,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  JcTexas,  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  and 
the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  ('Frisco  System)  tailwayj,  and  is 
connected  with  Sherman,  Texas,  by  an  electric  line.  Denison 
is  the  seat  of  the  Gate  City  business  college  (generally  known 
as  Harshaw  Academy),  and  of  St  Xavier's  academy  (Roman 
Catholic).  It  is  chiefly  important  as  a  railway  centre,  as  a 
collecting  and  distributing  point  for  the  fruit,  vegetables,  hog* 
and  poultry,  and  general  farming  products  of  the  surrounding 
region,  and  as  a  wholesale  and  jobbing  market  for  the  upper 
Red  river  valley.  It  has  railway  repair  shops,  and  among  its 
manufactures  are  cotton-seed  oD,  cotton,  machinery  and  foundry 
products,  flour,  wooden-ware,  and  dairy  products.  In  1905  its 
factory  products  were  valued  at  $1,234,956,  47-0  %  moi«tb«D 
in  1900.  Dennon  was  settled  by  Northeraen  at  the  time  of 
the  construction  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  (t  Texas  railway  to 
this  point  in  1872,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  George  Denison 
(1823-1876),  a  director  of  the  railway;  it  became  a  city  in  189T, 
and  in  1907  adopted  the  commission  form  of  government. 

DBNCnH  (derived  through  the  Fr.  from  Lat.  de  itUiu, "  from 
within,"  f.e.  as  opposed  to  "  foreign  "),  an  alien  who  oblaini 
by  letters  patent  {tx  dmaliant  rtgis)  certain  of  the  privileges  of 
a  British  subject.  He  cannot  be  a  member  of  the  privy  councN 
or  of  parliament,  or  hold  any  civil  or  military  office  o(  trust,  or 
take  a  grant  of  land  from  the  crown.  The  Naturalization  Act 
^870  provides  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  affect  the 
grant  of  any  letters  of  denization  by  the  sovereign. 

DENIZU  (anc.  Laodiua  (f.».)  ad  Lytum),  chief  town  of  • 
sanjak  of  the  Aidin  vilayet  of  Asia  Minor,  altitude  1167  ft 
Pop.  about  T7,oao.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  Bab* 
Dagh  (Mt.  Salbacus),  on  a  tributary  of  the  Churuk  So  (Lycus), 
and  is  connected  by  a  branch  line  with  the  station  of  Geoj^i 
on  the  Smyma-Dineir  railway.  It  took  the  place  of  Laodkea 
when  that  town  was  deserted  during  the  wai»  betwaea  the 
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Byantinc*  uid  Sd]nk  Ttaiks,  probibly  between  1158  and  1174. 
It  had  become  a  fine  Moslem  city  in  Uie  14th  centuiy,  and  was 
then  called  Ladik,  bdng  (amous  for  the  woven  and  embroidered 
products  of  its  Greek  iiUuMtants.  He  delightful  gardens  of 
Denixli  have  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  tlw  "  Damascus  of 
Anatolia." 

DEMIIAN,  TROHAS,  m  Bakon  (1779-1854),  English  judge, 
was  bom  in  London,  the  son  of  a  wcU-lawwn  physician,  on  the 
ajrd  of  July  1779.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1800.  Soon  after 
leaving  Cambridge  he  married;  and  m  1806  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Uncotn's  Inn,  and  at  coce  catered  upon  practice.  His 
success  was  rapid,  and  fai  a  few  years  he  attained  a  positian  at 
the  bar  second  only  to  that  of  Brougham  and  Scarlett  (Lord 
Abinger).  He  distinguished  binisdf  by  his  eloquent  defence  of 
the  Luddites;  but  his  most  brilliant  appearance  .was  as  one\)f 
the  counsel  for  Queen  Caroline.  His  speech  before  the  Lords 
was  very  powerful,  and  some  competent  judges  even  considered 
it  not  inferior  to  Brougham's.  It  contained  one  or  two  daring 
passages,  which  made  the  king  his  bitter  enemy,  and  retarded 
bis  legal  promotion.  At  the  general  election  of  1818  he  was 
returned  M.P.  for  Warcham,  and  at  once  took  his  seat  with  the 
Whig  opposition.  In  the  following  year  he  was  returned  for 
Nottingham,  for  which  place  he  continued  to  sit  till  his  elevation 
to  the  bench  in  1832.  His  liberal  principles  had  caused  his 
exclusion  from  oflice  till  in  i8»  he  was  appointed  common 
Serjeant  by  the  corporation  of  London.  In  1830  he  was  made 
attorney-general  under  Lord  Grey's  administration.  Two  years 
later  he  was  made  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
in  1834  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  As  a  judge  he  is  most 
cdebrated  for  his  decision  in  the  imporUnt  privilege  case  of 
Slackdaie  v.  Hansard  (9  Ad.  &  El.  L;  It  Ad.  &  El.  153),  but 
he  was  never  tanked  as  a  profound  lawyer.  In  1850  he  resigned 
bis  chief  justiceship  and  retired  into  private  life.  He  died  on 
the  16th  of  September  1854,  his  title  continuing  in  the  direct  line. 

The  Hon.  Ceokce  Denman  (1819-1896),  his  fourth  son,  was 
also  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  a  judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
from  1871  till  his  death  in  1896. 

See  Memoir  of  Thomas,  first  Lord  Denman,  by  Sir  Joseph  Atnould 
(a  vols.,  1873);  E.  Maason,  BuUdtrs  of  oar  Lm  (1904}. 

DBRIIARK  (Danmark),  a  small  Ungdom  of  Europe,  occupying 
part  of  a  peninsula  and  a  group  of  islands  dividing  the  Baltic 
and  North  Seas,  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  eastern  coast. 
The  kingdom  lies  between  S4°  33'  and  57"  45*  N.  and  between 
8*  4'  54'  and  12"  47'  >s*  E.,  exclusive  of  the  island  of  Bomholm, 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  Danish  archi- 
pelago. The  peninsula  is  divided  between  Denmark  and  Germany 
(Schleswig^Hobtein).  The  Danish  portion  is  the  northern  and 
the  greater,  and  is  called  Jutland  (Dan.  JyBani).  Its  northern 
part  is  actually  insular,  divided  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Umfjord  or  Liimfjord,  whicfa  communicates  with  the  North  Sea 
to  the  west  and  the  Cattegat  to  the  cast,  but  this  strait,  though 
broad  and  possessing  lacustrine  characteristics  to  the  west,  has 
only  very  narrow  entrances.  The  connexion  with  the  North  Sea 
dates  from  1835.  The  Skagerrack  bounds  Jutland  to  the  north 
and  north-west  The  Cattegat  is  divided  from  the  Baltic  by  the 
Danish  islands,  between  the  east  coast  of  the  Cimbric  peninsula 
hi  the  neighbourhood  of  the  German  frontier  and  south-western 
Sweden. 

'  There  is  little  variety  in  the  surface  of  Denmark.  It  is 
uniformly  tow,  the  hlgfaat  elevation  in  the  whole  country,  the 
Rimmclbjerg  near  Aaihus  in  eastern  Jutland,  being  little,  more 
than  500  ft.  above  the  sea.  Denmark,  however,  is  nowhere  low 
in  the  sense  in  which  Holland  is;  the  country  is  pleasantly 
divenified,  and  rises  a  little  at  the  coast  even  though  ft  remains 
6at  inland.  The  landscape  of  the  islands  and  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Jutland  is  rich  in  beech-woods,  com  lietds  and  meadows, 
and  even  the  minute  islets  are  green  and  fertile.  In  the  western 
and  northern  districts  of  Jutland  this  condition  gives  place  to  a 
wide  expanse  of  mooriand,  covered  with  heatlier,  and  ending 
tow,ird5  the  sea  in  low  whithh-grey  cliffs.  There  is  a  certain 
(harm  even  about  these  monotonous  Incts,  and  it  cannot  be 


taid  that  Denmark  b  wanting  in  oatmtl  beauty  of  >  quiei 
order.  Lakes,  though  small,  are  numerous;  the  largest  are  the 
AnesB  and  the  Esiomstt  in  Zealand,  and  the  chain  of  lakes  in 
the  Himmelbjerg  region,  which  are  drained  by  the  largest  river 
in  Denmark,  the  Gudenaa,  wliich,  however,  has  a  course  not 
exceeding  80  m.  Many  of  the  meres,  overhung  with  thick  beech- 
woods,  are  extremely  beautifuL  The  coasts  are  generally  low 
and  sandy;  the  whole  western  shore  of  Jutland  is  a  succession 
of  sand  ridges  and  shallow  lagoons,  very  dangerous  to  shipping. 
In  many  places  the  sea  has  encroached;  even  in  the  19U1 
century  entire  villages  were  destroyed,  but  during  the  Ust 
twenty  years  of  the  century  systematic  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  the  coast  by  groynes  and  embankments.  A  belt  of  sand 
dunes,  from  500  yds.  to  7  m.  wide,  stretches  along  the  whole  of 
this  coast  for  about  100  m.  Skagen,  or  the  Skaw,  a  long,  low, 
sandy  point,  stretches  far  into  the  northern  sea,  dividing  the 
Skagerrack  from  the  Cattegat.  On  the  western  side  the  coast  is 
bolder  and  less  mhospitable;  there  are  several  excellent  havens, 
especially  on  the  islands.  The  coast  is  nowhere,  however,  very 
high,  except  at  one  or  two  points  in  Jutland,  and  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  H6en,  where  limestone  difisoccur. 

Continental  Denmaric  is  confined  wholly  to  Jutland,  the 
geographical  description  of  which  is  given  under  that  heading. 
Out  of  the  total  area  of  the  kingdom,  14,829  sq.  m.,  Jutland, 
including  the  small  islands  adjacent  to  it,  covers  v7S3  sq.  m.,  and 
the  insular  part  of  the  kingdom  (including  Bomholm),  5076  sq.  m. 
The  islands  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  consisting  of  the 
two  principal  islands  FQnen  and  Zealand,  and  the  lesser  islands 
attendant  on  each.  Filnen  (Dan.  Fyen),  in  fonn  roughly  an  oval 
with  an  axis  from  S;E.  to  N.W.  of  53  m.,  is  separated  from 
Jutland  by  a  channel  not  half  a  mQe  wide  ia  the  north,  but 
averaging  to  m.  between  the  island  and  the  Schleswig  coast,  and 
known  as  the  Little  Belt.  FQnen,  geologically  a  part  of  southern 
Jutland,  has  similar  characteristics,  a  smiling  landscape  of 
fertile  meadows,  the  typical  beech-forests  clothing  the  low  hills 
and  the  presence  of  numerous  erratic  blocks,  are  the  superficial 
signs  of  likeness.  SCVtral  islands,  none  of  great  extent,  lie  off 
the  west  coast  of  Filnen  in  the  Little  Belt;  off  the  south,  how- 
ever, an  archipelago  is  enclosed  by  the  long  narrow  islands  of 
AerB  (16  m.  in  length)  and  Lahgdand  (3s  m.),  including  in  a 
triangular  area  of  shallow  sea  the  islands  of  Taaainge,  Avetnakd, 
Dreitt,  TurO  and  otheiB.  These  are  generally  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  Aer4Sskjitbing  and  Rudkjebing,  on  AerB  and 
Langeland  respectively,  are  considerable  ports.  On  Langeland  is 
the  great  castle  of  Tranckjaer,  whose  record  dates  from  the  13th 
century.  The  chief  towns  of  FUnen  itself  are  all  coastal.  Odense 
is  the  principal  town,  lying  close  to  a  great  nilet  behind  the 
peninsula  of  Hindshobn  on  the  north-east,  knovTi  as  Odense 
Fjord.  Nyborg  on  the  east  is  the  port  for  the  steam-ferry  to 
konOr  in  Zealand;  Svendborg  picturesquely  overiooka  the 
southern  archipelago;  Faaborg  on  the  south-west  lies  on  • 
fjord  of  the  same  nune;  Assou,  on  the  west,  a  port  for  the 
crossing  of  the  Little  Belt  into  Schleswig,  still  shows  traces  of 
the  fortifications  which  were  stormed  by  John  of  Ranzau  in 
1535;  Midddfart  is  a  seaside  resort  near  the  narrowest  reach 
of  the  Little  Bdt;  Bogense  is  a  small  port  on  the  north  coast 
■All  these  towns  are  wrved  by  railways  nuUatnig  from  Odense. 
The  strait  crossed  by  the  Nyborg-KorsBr  feny  is  the  Great  Belt 
which  divides  the  FOnen  from  the  Zealand  group,  and  is  con- 
tinued south  by  the  Langelands  Bdt,  which  washes  the  straight 
eastern  shore  of  that  island,  and  north  by  the  Samso  Bek, 
named  from  an  island  15  m.  in  length,  with  several  large  vOlagct, 
which  lies  somewhat  apart  irom  the  mam  archipdago. 

Zealand,  or  Seakind  (Dan.  SjatUatid),  measuring  8>  m.  N. 
to  S.  by  C3  E.  to  W.  (extremes),  with  its  fantastic  coast-line 
indented  by  fjords  and  projecting  into  long  spits  or  promontories, 
may  be  considered  as  the  nucleus  of  the  kingdom,  inasmuch  as  It 
contains  the  capital.  Copenhagen,  and  such  fanportant  towns  as 
Roskilde,  Stagelse,  KorsSr,  Nacstved  and  Elslnore  (HdsfaigOt). 
Its  topography  is  described  hi  detail  under  ZsatAND.  Its 
attendant  islands  lie  mainly  to  the  south  and  are  parts  of  itself. 
only  separated  by  geologically  rtorM  trau^is.    Ilw  easlen 
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co«tt  of  MOeo  ta  rocky  and  bold,  tt  is  tecoided  that  tfait  Ishod 
formed  three  separate  isles  in  i  too,  and  tlie  village  of  Borre,  now 
•3  m.  inland,  was  the  object  of  an  attack  by  a  fleet  from  Ldbeck 
in  I  s  10.  On  Falster  is  the  port  of  NykjSbing,  and  from  Gjedter, 
the  extreme  soutbem  point  of  Denmark,  communication  is 
maintained  with  WamemUnde  in  Germany  (19  m.).  From 
Nykjsbing  a  bridge  nearly  one-third  of  a  mile  long  crosses  to 
Laaland,  at  the  west  of  which  is  the  port  of  Nakskov;  the  other 
towns  are  the  county  town  of  Maribo  withjts  fine  church  of  the 
14th  century,  Saxkjsbing  and  Rsdby.  The  island  of  Bomholm 
lies  86  m.  E.  of  the  nearest  point  of  the  archipehigo,  and  as  it 
belongs  geologically  to  Sweden  (from  which  it  is  distant  only 
ti  m.)  must  be  considered  to  be  physically  an  appendage  ratha 
than  an  internal  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmaik. 

CMfo^.— The  surface  in  Denmark  is  almost  everywhere 
formed  by  the  so-called  Boulder  Clay  and  what  the  Danish 
geologists  call  the  Boulder  Sand.  The  former,  as  is  well  known, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  action  of  ice  on  the  mountains  of  Norway 
in  the  Glacial  period.  It  is  onstratified;  but  by  the  action  of 
water  on  it,  stratified  deposits  have  been  formed,  some  of  clay, 
containing  remains  of  arctic  animals,  some,  and  very  extensive 
ones,  of  sand  and  gravel.  This  boulder  sand  forms  almost  every- 
where the  highest  hills,  and  besides,  in  the  central  part  of  Jutland, 
a  wide  expanse  of  heath  and  moorland  apparently  level,  but  tcaily 
sloping  gently  towards  the  west.  The  deposits  of  the  boulder 
formation  rest  generally  on  Umestone  of  the  Cretaceous  period, 
which  in  many  places  comes  near  the  surface  and  forms  cliffs 
on  the  sea-coast.  Much  of  the  Danish  chalk,  including  the  well- 
known  limestone  of  Faxe,  belongs  to  the  highest  or  "Danian" 
subdivision  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  In  the  south-western 
parts  a  ncccssion  of  strata,  described  as  the  Brown  Coal  or 
Lignite  formations,  intervenes  between  the  chalk  and  the  boulder 
clay;  its  name  is  derived  from  the  deposits  of  lignite  which  occur 
in  it.  It  is  only  on  the  island  of  Bomholm  that  older  formations 
come  to  light.  This  island  agrees  in  geological  structure  with  the 
(outhem  part  of  Sweden,  and  forms,  in  fact,  tbe  southernmost 
portion  of  the  Scandinavian  system.  There  the  boulder  clay 
lies  immediately  on  the  primitive  rock,  except  in  the  south-western 
comer  of  the  isUnd,  where  a  scries  of  strata  appear  belonging  to 
the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  formations,  the 
true  Coal  formation,  &c.,  being  absent.  Some  parts  of  Denmark 
are  supposed  to  have  been  finally  raised  out  of  the  aea  towards 
the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period;  but  as  a  whole  the  country 
did  not  appear  above  the  Water  till  about  the  dose  of  the  Glacial 
period.  The  upheaval  of  the  country,  a  movement  common  to  a 
large  part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  still  continues,  though 
slowly,  north-east  of  a  line  drawn  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
from  Nissumf  jord  on  the  west  coast  of  Jutland,  across  the  island 
of  Fyen,  a  little  south  of  the  town  of  Nyborg.  Ancient  sea- 
beaches,  marked  by  accumulations  of  seaweed,  tolled  stones, 
&c.,  have  been  noticed  as  much  as  ao  ft  above  the  present  level 
But'  the  upheaval  does  not  seem  to  afiect  ail  parts  equally. 
Even  in  historic  times  it  has  Vastly  changed  the  aspect  and 
configuratiofi  of  the  country. 

Ciimalt,  Flora,  Fauna. — ^The  climate  of  Denmark  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the  same  latitude; 
but  whilst  the  summer  is  a  Utile  wanner,  the  winter  is  ookkr,  so 
that  most  of  the  evergreens  which  adorn  an  English  garden  in  the 
winter  cannot  be  grown  in  the  open  in  Denmark.  During  thirty 
years  the  annual  mean  temperatui*  varied  from  4j-88°  F.  to 
46-»°  in  different  years  and  different  localitiea,  tbe  mean 
average  for  the  whole  country  being  45- 14*.  The  islands  have, 
upon  the  whole,  a  somewhat  warmer  cUniate  than  Jutland.  The 
mean  temperatures  of  the  four  coldest  months,  December  to 
March,  are 33-i6°,  3i'64*,  ji-8a°,  and  33-98°  respectively,  of  for 
the  whole  winter  3i-7°;  that  of  the  summer,  June  to  August, 
S9'>°>  but  considerable  irregularities  occur.  Frost  occun  on  an 
average  on  twenty  days  in  each  of  the  four  winter  months,  but 
only  on  two  days  in  either  October  or  May.  A  fringe  of  ice 
generally  lines  the  greater  part  of  the  Danish  coasts  on  tbe  eastern 
side  for  some  time  during  the  winter,  and  both  the  Sound  and  the 
Great  Belt  are  at  times  impassable  on  account  of  ia.    In 


winten  the  latter  is  saSdently  Sim  and  levd  to  admit  of  sledges 
passing  between  Copenhagen  and  MalmOl  The  annual  rainfall 
varies  between  >i-s8  in.  and  tj-ij  in.  in  different  years  and 
different  localities.  It  is  highest  on  the  west  coast  of  Jutland; 
while  the  small  island  of  Aiiholt  in  the  Cattegat  has  an  annua] 
rainfall  of  only  rj-yS  in.  More  than  half  the  rainfall  occun 
from  July  to  November,  the  wettest  month  befaig  September,  with 
an  average  of  i-9S  in.;  the  driest  month  is  April,  with  an 
average  of  I -14  m.  Thunderstorms  are  frequent  in  the  summer. 
Soiith-westeriy  winds  prevail  from  January  to  March,  and  from 
September  to  the  end  of  the  year.  In  April  the  east  wind,  which 
is  particularly  searching,  is  predominant,  while  westerly  wind* 
prevail  from  May  to  August.  In  the  district  of  Aalborg,  in  tbe 
north  of  Jutland,  a  cold  and  dry  N.W.  wind  called  simi  prevails 
in  May  and  June,  and  b  exceedingly  destructive  to  vegetation; 
while  along  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  similar  effects  arc 
produced  by  a  salt  mist,  which  carries  ita  inffueoce  from  15  to 
30  m.  inland. 

The  flora  of  Denmark  [ocscnta  greater  variety  than  might 
be  anticipated  in  a  country  of  such  simple  physical  structure 
The  ordinary  forms  of  tlie  north  of  Europe  grow  freely  in  the  mild 
air  and  protected  soil  of  the  islands  and  tbe  eastern  coast;  while 
on  the  heaths  and  along  the  sandhills  on  the  Atlantic  side  there 
flourish  a  nimiber  of  distiiKtive  species.  The  Danish  forest  is 
almost  exclusively  made  up  of  beech,  a  tree  which  thrives  better 
in  Deimiark  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  Tlie  oak  and 
ash  are  now  rare,  though  ih  ancient  times  both  were  abundant 
in  the  Danish  islands.  The  elm  is  also  scarce.  The  almost 
imiveraal  predominance  of  tbe  beech  is  by  no  means  of  ancient 
origin,  for  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century  tbe  oak  was  stjU 
the  characteristic  Danish  tree.  No  conifer  grows  in  Denmark 
except  under  carefid  cultivation,  which,  however,  is  largely 
practised  in  Jutland  (;>.).  But  again,  abundant  traces  of 
ancient  extensive  forests  of  fir  and  pine  are  found  in  the  numerous 
peat  bogs  which  supply  a  large  proportion  of  the  fuel  locally  used. 
In  Bomholm,  it  should  be  mentioned,  the  flora  is  more  like  that 
of  Sweden;  not  the  beech,  but  the  pine,  birch  and  ash  are  the 
most  abundant  trees. 

Tbe  wild  animals  and  birds  of  Denmark  are  those  of  the  rest 
of  central  Europe.  Tbe  larger  quadrupeds  are  all  extinct;  even 
the  red  deer,  formerly  so  abundant  that  in  a  single  hunt  in 
Jutland  in  1593  no  less  than  1600  head  of  deer  were  killed,  is  now 
only  to  be  met  with  in  preserves.  In  the  prehistoric  "  kitchen; 
middens  "  (kjikkcnmidding)  and  elsewhere,  however,  vestiges  arc 
found  which  prove  that  the  utxKhs,  the  wild  boar,  the  baver, 
the  bear  and  the  wolf  all  existed  subsequently  to  the  arrival  of 
man.  The  usual  domestic  animals  arc  abundantly  found  ia 
Denmark,  with  the  exception  of  the  goat,  which  is  uncommon. 
The  sea  fiisheries  are  of  importance.  Oysters  are  found  in  sonic 
places,  but  have  disappeared  from  many  localities,  where  their 
abundance  in  ancient  times  is  proved  by  their  shell  moulds  on  the 
coast.    The  Gudenaa  is  the  only  salmon  river  in  Denmark. 

PopulalUm. — ^The  population  of  Denmark  in  1901  was 
>v449>540.  It  was  9>9,ooi  In  1801,  showing  an  increase  during 
the  century  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  3-63.  In  1901  the  average 
density  of  the  population  of  Denmark  was  165 '2  to  the  square 
mile,  but  varied  much  in  the  different  parts.  Jutland  showed 
an  average  of  only  109  inhabitants  per  square  mile,  whilst  on  the 
islands,  which  had  a  total  population  of  1,385,537,  the  average 
stood  at  372-95,  owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  fact  that  large 
tracts  in  the  interior  of  Jutland  are  almpst  uninhabited,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  fact  that  the  capital  of  the  country,  with  its  pro- 
portionately large  population,  is  situated  on  the  island  of  Zealand. 
The  percentages  oif  urban  and  rural  population  are  respectively 
about  38  and  63.  A  nouble  movement  of  the  population  to  the 
towns  began  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  and  increased 
until  very  near  its  end.  It  was  stronger  on  the  isIand^  where  the 
rural  population  increased  by  5-3  %  only  in  eleven  years,  whereas 
in  Jutland  the  increase  of  the  rural  population  between  1890  and 
igor  amounted  to  ia-o%.  Here,  however,  peculiar  circum- 
stances contributad  to  the  increase,  as  successful  efforts  have 
been  made  to  render  the  land  fruitful  by  artificial  means.    Th« 
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Danes  tie  ■  ycBow-liaiKd  and  blne-cyed  Teutonic  nee  of 
nktdle  stature,  bearing  tnnzes  of  tkeir  kiiuhip  with  the  northern 
Scaodinaviao  peoples.  Their  habits  of  life  resemble  tliose  of  the 
North  Gennaas  even  more  than  tliose  of  the  Swedes.  The  is- 
4iepeDdeot  tenure  of  the  land  by  a  vast  number  of  small  farmers, 
^ho  are  their  own  masters,  gives  an  air  of  carelessness,  almost  of 
truculence,  to  the  well-toHlo  Danish  peasants.  They  are  gener- 
ally slow  of  speedi  and  manner,  and  somewhat  irresolute,  but 
take  an  eager  interest  in  current  politics,  and  are  generally  fairly 
educated  men  of  extreme  democratic  principles.  The  result  of 
a  fairly  equal  distribution  of  wealth  Is  a  marked  tendency  towards 
equality  in  sodal  intercourse.  The  townspeople  show  a  bias  in 
favour  of  French  habits  and  fashions.  The  separation  from 
the  duchies  of  Schlesw^  and  Holstein,  which  were  more  than 
half  German,  intensified  the  national  character;  the  Danes  are 
iMensdy  patriotic;  and  there  is  no  portion  of  the  Danish 
dominions  except  perhaps  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  where 
•  Scandinavian  language  is  not  spoken.  The  preponderance  of 
the  female  popidation  over  the  male  is  approximately  as  (05}  to 
1000.'  He  nule  sex  remains  in  excess  nntH  about  the  twentieth 
year,  from  which  age  the  female  sex  preponderates  in  increasing 
ratio  with  advancing  age.  The  percentage  of  illegitimacy  is  high 
as  »  whole,  although  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  it  b  very  low. 
But  in  Copenhagen  »%  of  the  births  are  illegitimate.  Between 
the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  rate  of  mortality 
I  decreased  most  markedly  for  all  ages.  During  the  last  decade  of 
the  century  it  ranged  between'  19-5  per  thousand  in  1891  and 
iS-t  In  1898  (17-4  in  1900).  Emigration  for  some  time  in  the 
19th  century  at  different  periods,  both  in  its  early  part  and  towards 
its  dose,  seriously  affected  the  population  of  Dehmark.-  But  in 
the  last  decade  it  greatly  diminished.  Thus  in  r  893  the  number 
of  emigrants  to  Transatlantic  places  rose  to  to,4»  but  in  1900 
it  was  only  3570.  The  great  bulk  of  them  go  to  the  United  States; 
next  in  favour  is  Canada. 

'  CommimkaliMs.— The  roads  of  Denmark  fom  an  extensive 
and  well-maintained  system.  The  railway  system  is  also  fairly 
complete,  the  state  owning  about  three-fifths  of  the  total  mileage, 
which  amounts  to  some  1060.  Two  Uncs  enter  Denmark  from 
ScMcswig  across  the  frontier.  The  main  Danish  lines  are  as 
foOows.  From  the  frontier  a  line  runs  east  by  Fredericia,  across 
the  island  of  Ftlnen  by  Odense  and  Nyborg,  to  KorsOr  on  Zealand, 
and  thence  by  RoskUde  to  Copenhagen.  The  straits  between 
Fredericia  and  Middelfart  and  between  Nyborg  and  KorsSr  are 
Crosaed  by  powerful  steam-ferries  which  are  generally  capable  of 
conveying  a  limited  numl>er  of  railway  wagons.  This  system  is 
also  in  use  on  the  line  which  runs  south  fromRoskUde  to  the  island 
Of  FabtCT,  from  the  southernmost  point  of  which,  Gjedser,  ferry- 
steamers  taking  railway  cars  serve  WamemUnde  in  Germany. 
The  main  lines  in  Jutland  run  (a)  along  the  eastern  side  north 
from  Fredericia  by  Honens,  Aarhus,  Ronders,  Aalboig  and 
HjOrring,  to  Frederikshavn,  and  (6)  along  the  western  side  from 
Eabjerg  by  Sk]erne  and  Vemb,  and  thence  across  the  peninsula 
by  Viborg  to  Langaa  on  the  eastern  line.  The  lines  are  generally 
of  standard  gauge  (4  it.  8}  In.),  but  there  Is  also  a  considerable 
mileage  of  Hght  narrow-gauge  railways.  Besides  the  numerous 
(team-ferries  wMch  connect  island  and  Island,  and  Jutland  with 
the  islands,  and  the  Gjedser-Wamemiinde  route,  a  favourite 
passenger  line  from  Germany  is  that  between  Kiel  and  KotsSr, 
while  most  of  the  German  Baltic  ports  have  direct  connexion  with 
Copenhagen.  With  Sweden  communications  are  established  by 
ferried  across  the  Sound  between  Copenhagen  and  MalmS  and 
Landskrona,  and  between  Elsinorc  (HclsingOr)  and  Helsingborg. 
The  postal  department  maintains  a  telegraph  and  telephone 
service. 

'  /iiif»tilrfe».— The  main  source  of  wealth  In  Denmark  is  agri- 
culture, which  employs  about  two-fifths  of  the  entire  population. 
Most  of  the  land  is  freehold  and  cultivated  by  the  owner  himself, 
and  comparativdy  little  land  is  let  on  lease  except  very  large 
holdings  and  glebe  farms.  The  independent  small  farmer 
(iAtder)  maintains  a  hereditary  attachment  to  hb  ancestral 
holding.  There  is  also  a  class  of  cottar  freeboidets  (juntlcr). 
fully  74  %  of  the  total  area  of  the  coontry  is  agricultural  land. 


Of  this  only  aboot  one-twdf this  meadow  land.  The  land  under 
grain  crops  is  not  far  short  of  one-half  the  remainder,  the  principal 
crops  bdng  oau,  followed  by  bailey  and  rye  in  about  equal 
quantities,  with  wheat  about  one-sixth  that  of  bariey  and  hardly 
one-tenth  that  of  oats.  Beet  is  extensively  grown.  Dtunag  the 
last  forty  years  of  the  19th  century  dairy-farming  was  gready 
developed  in  Denmark,  and  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
by  the  application  of  scientific  methods  and  the  best  machinery, 
as  weD  as  by  the  eitahlislunent  of  Joint  dairies.  The  Danish 
government  has  assisted  this  development  by  granting  money 
for  experiments  and  by  a  rigorous  system  of  inspection  for  the 
prevention  of  adulteration.  The  co-operative  system  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  industries  of  butter-making,  poultry-fann- 
ing and  the  rearing  of  swine. 

Rabbits,  which  are  not  fatmd  wild  in  Denmark,  are  bred  for 
export.  Woods  cover  fuHy  7%  of  the  area,  and  their  preserva- 
tion is  considered  of  so  much  importance  that  private  owners  are 
under  strict  oontml  ii  leganb  cutting  of  timber.  The  woods 
consist  meetly  of  beech,  which  Is  principally  used  for  fuel,  but 
;^es  were  extensively  planted  during  the  19th  century.  Allusion 
has  been  made  already  to  the  efforts  to  plant  the  extensive  heaths 
in  Jutland  (;.*.)  with  pine-trees. 

AtricuOHre. — Rate*  and  taxes  on  hind  are  mostly  levied  ac- 
cording to  a  uniform  system  of  assessment,  the  umt  of  which  is 
called  a  Taiide  Hartktrn.  The  Td.  Htk.,  as  it  is  usually  abbrevi- 
ated, has  further  subdivision,  and  is  intended  to  correspond  to 
the  same  value  of  land- throughout  the  country.  The  Danish 
measure  for  huid  is  a  TonJe  Land  (Td.  L.),  which  is  equal  to  1-36] 
statute  aCrea.  Of  the  best  ploughing  land  a  little  over  6  Td.  L., 
or  about  8  acres,  go  to  a  Td.  Htk.,  but  of  unprofitable  land  a  Td. 
Htk.  may  represent  300  acres  or  more.  On  the  islands  and  in  the 
more  fertile  part  of  Jutland  the  average  is  about  10  Td.  L.,  or 
13)  acres.  Woodland,  tithes,  &c.,  are  also  assessed  to  Td.  Htk. 
for  fiscal  purposes.  In  the  island  of  Bomholm,  the  assessment 
is  somewhat  different,  though  the  general  state  of  agricultural 
holdings  is  the  same  as  In  other  parts.  The  selling  value  of  land 
has  shown  a  decrease  in  modern  times  on  account  of  the  agri- 
cultural depresalon.  A  homestead  with  land  assessed  less  than 
I  Td.  Htk.  is  legally  called  a  Hunt  or  Sltd,  i.e.  cottage,  whilst 
a  farm  assessed  at  i  Td.  Htk.  or  more  is  called  Gaard,  >'.«.  farm. 
Farms  of  between  r  and  1 2  Td.  Htk.  are  called  Bmiergaarie,  or 
peasant  farms,  and  are  subject  to  the  restriction  that  such  a  hold- 
ing cannot  lawfully  be  joined  to  or  entirely  merged  Into  another. 
They  may  be  subdivided,  and  portions  may  be  added  to  another 
holding,  but  the  homestead,  with  a  certain  amount  of  hind,  must 
be  preserved  as  a  separate  holding  for  ever.  The  seats  of  the 
nobility  andlanded  gentry  are  called  jferrefoivrfe.  The  peasants 
hold  about  73  %  of  all  the  Und  according  to  its  value.  .  As  regards 
their  size  about  30  %  are  assessed  from  i  to  4  Td.  Htk.;  about 
33%  from  4  to  8  Td.  Htk.;  the  remainder  at  about  8  Td.  Htk. 
An  annual  sum  is  voted  by  parliament  out  of  which  loans  are 
granted  to  cottagers  who  desire  to  purchase  small  freehold  plots. 

The  fishery  along  the  coasts  of  I>Munark  is  of  some  Importance 
both  on  account  of  the  supply  of  food  obtained  thereby  for  the 
population  of  the  country,  and  00  account  of  the  export ;  but  the 
good  fishing  grounds,  not  far  from  the  Danish  coast,  particularly 
In  the  North  Sea,  are  mostly  worked  by  the  fishing  vessels  of  oihw 
nations,  which  are  so  numerous  that  the  Danish  government  is 
obliged  to  keep  gun-boats  stationed  there  hi  order  to  prevent 
encroachments  on  territorial  waters. 

(Xker  liidiuMts.—The  mineral  products  of  Denmark  are 
unimportant.  It  is  one  of  the  poorest  countries  of  Europe  in 
this  particular.  It  is  rich,  however,  in  clays,  while  in  the  island 
of  Bomholm  there  are  quarries  of  freestone  and  marble.  The 
factories  of  Denmark  supply  mainly  local  need&  The  largest  are 
those  engaged  In  the  construction  of  engines  and  iron  ships.  .  The 
manufacture  of  woollens  and  cotton,  the  domestic  manufacture 
of  linen  in  Zealand,  sugar  refineries,  paper  mills,  breweries,  and 
distilleries  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  most  notable  manu- 
facture is  that  of  porcelain.  The  nucleus  of  this  indostry  was  a 
factory  started  in  1771,  by  F.  H.  Mullcr,  for  the  making  of  china 
out  of  Bornholm  day.    la  1779  it  passed  into  the  hamb  of  the 
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tute,  and  ha*  remuned  there  ever  since,  thoogh  there  are 
alio  private  {actories.  OriginaUy  the  Copenhagen  potlen 
imitated  the  Dresden  diina  made  at  Meissen,  but  they  later  pro- 
duced graceful  original  designs.  The  creations  of  Thorvaldseo 
have  been  largely  repeated  and  imitated  in  tliis  ware.  Trade- 
unionism  fiourishes  in  Denmailc,  and  strikes  an  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

Cemmerce. — Formerly  the  commercial  legislation  of  Denmark 
was  to  such  a  degree  restricrive  that  imported  manufactures  had 
to  be  delivered  to  the  customs,  where  they  wen  sold  by  public 
auction,  the  proceeds  of  which  the  importer  received  from  the 
custom-houses  after  a  deduction  was  made  for  the  duty.  To  this 
restriction,  as  regards  foreign  intercourse,  was  added  a  no  less 
injurious  system  of  inland  duties  impeding  the  commerce  of  the 
different  provinces  with  each  other.  The  want  of  roads  also, 
and  many  other  disadvantages,  tended  to  keep  down  the  develop- 
ment of  both  commerce  and  industry.  During  the  19th  century, 
however,  several  commercial  treaties  were  concluded  between 
Denmark  and  the  other  powers  o{  Europe,  which  made  the 
Danish  tariff  more  regular  and  liberal. 

I  The  vexed  question,  of  many  centuries'  standing,  concerning 
the  claim  of  Deninark  to  levy  dues  on  vessels  passing  through  the 
Sound  (}.*■),  wa*  settled  by  the  abolition  of  the  dues  in  '1857. 
The  commerce  of  Denmark  is  mainly  based  on  home  production 
and  home  consumption,  but  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  is  im- 
ported with  a  view  to  re-exportation,  for  which  the  free  port  and 
bonded  warehouses  at  Copenhagen  give  facilities.  In  modem 
times  the  value  of  Danish  commerce  greatly  increased,  being 
doubled  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  tQth  century,  and  ex- 
ceeding a  total  of  fifty  millions  sterling,  ^le  value  of  export  is 
exceeded  as  a  whole  b^  that  of  import  in  the  proportion,  roughly, 
of  I  to  I  -35.  By  far  the  most  important  arUdes  of  export  may  be 
dassififd  as  artides  of  food  of  animal  origia,  a  group  which  coders 
the  vast  export  trade  in  the  dairy  produce,  especially  butter,  for 
which  Denmark  is  famous.  The  value  of  the  butter  for  export 
reaches  nearly  40%  of  the  total  value  of  Danish  txpont.  A 
small  proportion  of  the  whole  is  imported  chiefly  from  Russia 
(also  Siboia)  and  Sweden  and  re-exported  as  of  foreign  origia. 
The  production  of  margarine  is  large,  but  not  much  is  exported, 
margarine  being  largely  consumed  in  Denmark  instead  of 
butter,  which  is  exported.  Next  to  butter  the  most  important 
artide  of  Danish,  export  is  bacob,  and  huge  quantities  of  eggs 
are  also  exported.  Exporu  of  less  value,  but  worthy  of  special 
notice,  are  vegetables  and  wool,  bones  and  tallow,  also  dairy 
machinery,  and  finally  cement,  the  production  of  which  is  a 
growing  industry.  The  classes  of  artides  of  food  of  animal 
origin,  and  living  animals,  are  the  only  ones  of  which  the 
exportation  exceeds  the  importation;  with  regard  to  all  other 
goods,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  In  the  second  of  these  dasses  the 
most  important  export  is  bome-tned  homed  cattle.  The  trade 
in  live  sheep  and  swine,  which  was  formeriy  important,  has  mostly 
beenoonverted  into  a  dead-meat  trade.  A  proportionally  large 
importation  of  timber  is  caused  by  the  scardty  of  native  timber 
suitable  for  building  purposes,  the  plantations  of  firs  and  pines 
being  insufficient  to  produce  the  quantity  required,  and  the 
quality  of  the  wood  bdng  inferior  b^ood  the' age  of  about  forty 
yean.  The  large  importation  of  cod,  minerals  and  metals,  and 
goods  made  from  them  » lilwwiic  caused  by  the  natural  poverty 
of  the  country  in  these  rcqiccts. 

Denmark  carries  on  its  prindpal  import  trade  with  Oeraany, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  in  this  order, 
the  proportions  being  about  30,  so  and  16%  reapectivdy  of  the 
total.  Its  prindpal.export  trade  is  with  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  Sweden,  the  percentage  of  the  whole  bdng  60,  18  and  to. 
With  Russia,  Norway  and  France  (in  this  order)  general  trade  is 
Ifss  important,  but  still  large.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
Denmark's  la^  commercial  fleet  is  engaged  in  the  carrying 
trade  between  foreign,  espedaDy  British,  ports. 

Under  a  law  of  the  4th  of  May  1907  it  was  eiuicted  that  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  should  come  into  official 
use  in  three  years  from  that  date,  and  into  general  use  in 
five  jreus. 


Utncy  and BoHking.—'tbeaMt  of  the  Danish  monetarysystem. 
as  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  js  tiie  krone  (crown),  equal  to 
IS.  i)d.,  which  is  divided  into  lob  fn;  consequently  7i  Ore  tirtt 
equal  to  one  penny.  Since  1873  gold  has  been  the  staiidard,  ai>d 
gold  pieces  of  »>  and  10  kroner  are  coined,  but  npt  often  met  with, 
as  the  public  prefers  bank-notes.  The  principal  bank  is  tb* 
National  Bank  at  Copenhagen,  which  is  the  only  one  authorized 
to  issue  notes.  These  «re  of  the  value  of  10,  50,  lOo  and  500  kr. 
Next  in  importance  are  the  Daqske  Landmands  Bank,  the 
Handels  Bank  and  the  Private  Bank,  all  at  Copenhagen.  The 
provincial  banks  are  very  numerous;  many  of  them  ate  at  tike 
«ame  time  savings  banks.  Their  rate  of  interest,  with'few-ex* 
ceptions,  is  3)  to  4  %.  There  exist,  besides,  in  Denmark  severml 
mutual  loan  associations  (KrcdUJoreni»t^),  whose  business  ia 
the  granting  of  loans  on  mortgage.  Regiatratioq  of  mortgage* 
is  compulsory  in  Denmark,  and  the  system  is  extremdy  simple,  a 
fact  which  has  been  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  cotmtty.  There  are  comparatively  large  institutions 
for  insurance  of  all  kinds  in  Denmark.  The  largest  office  fw  life 
insurance  is  a  state  institution.  By  law  of  the  9th  of  April  1891 
a  system  of  old-age  pensions  was  established  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

Gmtmmtnt. — Deomark  is  a  limited  monarchy,  according  to 
the  Uw  of  1849,  revved  iit  1866.  The  king  shares  his  power  with 
the  parliament  (Kifniaj),  which  .consists  of  two  chambers,  the 
LandUking  and  the  PoUiMnt,  but  the  constitution  contains  no 
indication  of  any  difference  in  their  attributes.  The  Laodsthing, 
or  upper  house,  however,  is  evidently  intended  to  form  the  con- 
servative dement  in  the-  constitutional  machinery.  Wiiile  the 
ti4  members  of  the  Folkething  (House  of  Commons)  are  elected 
for  three  years  in  the  usual  way  by  universal  suffrage,  is  out  of 
the  66  members  of  the  Landsthiog  are  life  members  nocoinated 
by  the  crown.  The  remaining  54  members  of  the  Landsthing  are 
returned  for  eight  years  according  to  a  method  of  proportionate 
representation  by  a  body  of  deputy  decton.  Of  these  deputies 
one-half  are  dected  in  ue  same  way  as  members  of  the  Folke- 
thing, without  any  property  qualification  for  the  voters;  the 
other  half  of  the  deputy  electors  are  chosen  in  the  towns  by  those 
who  during  the  last  preceding  year  were  assessed  on  a  certain 
minimum  of  income,  or  paid  at  least  a  certain  amount  in  rates 
and  taxes.  In  the  rural  districts  the  deputy  electors  returned  by 
election  are  supplemented  by  an  equal  number  of  those  who  have 
paid  the  highest  amounts  in  taxes  and  county  rates  together. 
In  this  manner  a  representation  is  secured  for  fairiy  large 
minorities,  and  what  is  considered  a  fair  share  of  influence  on 
public  affairs  given  to  those  who  contribute  the  most  to  the  needs 
of  the  state.  The  franchise  is  hdd  by  every  male  who  has  reached 
his  thirtieth  year,  subject  to  independence  of  public  charity  and 
certain  other  circumstances.  A  candidate  lor  dther  bouse  of  the 
Rigsdag  must  have  passed  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Members  are 
paid  ten  kroner  each  day  of  the  session  and  in  allowed  travelling 
expenses.  The  houses  meet  each  year  on  the  first  Monday  ia 
October.  The  consritulional  theory  of  the  Folkething  is  that  <A 
one  member  for  every  16,000  inhabitants.  The  FaerSe  islands, 
which  form  an  integral  pert  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  in  the 
wider  sense,  are  represented  in  the  Danish  paiiiament,  but  not 
the  other  depcndendes  of  the  Danish  crown,  namely  Iceland, 
Greenland  and  the  West  Indian  islands  of  St  Thomas,  St  John 
and  St  Croix.  The  budget  is  considered  by  the  Folkething  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  average 
annually  about  £4,700,00%  The  prindpal  items  of  revenue  are 
customs  and  exdse,  land  and  house  tax,  stamps,  railways,  legal 
fees,  the  state  lottery  and  death  duties.  A  considerable  reserve 
fund  is  maintained  to  meet  emergcndes.  The  public  debt  is 
about  £13,500,000  and  is  divided  into  an  internal  debt,  bearing 
interest  generally  at  3}%,  anda  fordgn  debt  (the  larger),  with 
interest  generally  at  3%.,  I'hc  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
FaerBes  are  induded  in  Uie  budget  for  Denmark  proper,  but 
Iceland  and.  the  West  Indies  have  their  separate  budgets.  The 
Danish  treasury  receives  nothing  from  these  possessions;  on  the 
coatrary,  Iceland  recdves  an  annual  grant,  and  the  West  Indian 
Uands  have  been  heavily  subsidiized  by  the  Danish  finances  te 
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Mtiit  the  Mgu  indostrjr.  'tbt  adminiitntion  of  Greenland 
(f .>.)  entails  an  annnal  loss  which  is  posted  on  the  budget  of  the 
Binistiy  of  finance*.  The  state  council  (Slatsraai)  includes  the 
presidency  of  the  council  and  ministries  of  war,  and  marine, 
foreign  affairs,  the  interior,  justice,  finance,  pubKc  institatiOD  and 
ecclesiastical,  agrictUture  and  public  works. 
I  Local  CapertMunl. — For  adminislrativepurposeathe  country  is 
divided  into  eighteen  counties  (itrnfer,  singular  4f>U),  as  follows. 
(i)  Covering  the  islands  of  Zealand  and  lesser  adjacent  islands, 
Copenhagen,  FrederiJuborg,  Holbaek,  Sor6,  PraestS.  (})  Cover- 
ing the-idands  of  Laaland  and  Falster,  Maribo.  (3)  Covering 
FOnen,  Langeland  and  adjacent  islets,  Svendborg,  Odense. 
(4)  On  the  mainland,  HjSrring,  Aalborg,  Thisted,  RingkjObing, 
Viborg,  Randeit,  Aarbus,  Vejle,  Ribe.  (5)  Bomholm.  The 
principal  civil  officer  in  each  of  these  is  the  Amtmand.  Local 
afiairs  are  managed  by  the  A  mslraad  and  Sopiaraad,  correspond- 
fag  to  the  EnglMi  County  Couifcil  and  parish  council.  These 
iastitutiooi  date  from  i84t,  but  they  have  undergone  several 
nodifications  since.  The  members  of  these  councils  are  elected 
onr'  a  system  similar  to  that  applied  to  the  elections  for  the 
LandstUng.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  provincial  town 
councils.  That  of  Copenhagen  is  elected  by  those  who  are  rated 
on  an  Income  of  at  least  400  kroner  (£}  2) .  The  bargomastets  are 
appointed  by  the  crown,  except  at  Copenhagen,  where  they  are 
elected  by  the  town  council,  subject  to  royal  approbation.  The 
finandalposition  of  the  municipalities  in  Denmark  is  generally 
good.  Toe  ordinary  budget  of  Copenhagen  amounts  to  about 
£T,roo,ooo  a  year. 

Juslict. — For  the  administration  of  justice  Denmark  is 
divided  into  ierreds  or  hundreds;  as,  however,  they  are  mostly 
Of  small  extent,  several  are  generally  served  by  one  judge 
(hemds/oiei);  the  townships  are  likewise  separate  jurisdictions, 
each  with  a  hyfcged.  There  are  1 26  such  local  judges,  each  of 
whom  deals  with  all  kinds  of  cases  arising  in  his  district,  and 
is  also  at  the  bead  of  the  police.  There  are  two  intermediary 
Courts  of  Appeal  (OsefTel),  one  in  Copenhagen,  another  in 
Viborgi  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  WdjaUrcl)  sits  at  Copen- 
hagen. In  the  capital  the  different  functions  are  more  divided. 
There  is  also  a  Court  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  on  whii^ 
leading  members  of  the  trading  community  serve  as  assessors. 
In  the  country.  Land  Commissions  similariy  constituted  deal  with 
many  questions  affecting  agricultural  holdings.  A  peculiarity 
tff  the  Danish  system  is  that,  with  few  exceptions,  no  civil  cause 
can  be  brought  before  a  court  until  an  attempt  has  been  made 
at  effecting  an  amicable  settlement.  This  is  mostly  done  by 
so-called  Committees  of  Conciliation,  but  in  some  cases  by  the 
court  itself  before  commencing  formal  Judicial  proceedings.  In 
this  manner  three-fifths  of  all  the  causes  are  settled,  and  many 
which  remain  unsettled  are  abandoned  by  the  plaintiffs. 
Sanitary  matters  are  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Health. 
The  whole  country  is  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  a 
medical  man  is  appointed  with  a  salary,  who  is  under  the  obliga- 
tion to  attend  to  poor  sick  and  assist  the  authorities  in  medical 
matters,  inquests,  &c.  The  relief  of  the  poor  is  well  organized, 
mostly  on  the  system  of  out-door  relief.  Many  workhouses  have 
been  established  (or  indigent  persons  capable  of  work.  There  are 
dso  many  almshouses  and  similar  institutions. 

Armf  ami  Nmy, — The  active  army  consists  of  a  life  guard 
battalion  and  10  infantry  regiments  of  3  battalions  each,  infantry, 
5  cavalry  regiments  of  3  squadrons  each,  11  field  batteries  (now 
re-armed  with  a  )Crupp  Q.F.  equipment),  3  battalions  of  fortress 
artillery  and  6  companies  of  engineers,  with  in  addition  various 
local  troops  and  details.  The  peace  strength  of  permanent 
troops,  without  the  annua]  contingent  of  recruits,  is  about 
13,500  officers  and  men.  the  annual  contingent  of  men  trained 
two  or  three  years  with  the  colours  about  33,500,  and  the  annual 
ooiitingent  of  special  reservists  (men  trained  fdr  brief  periods) 
about  17,00a  Thus  the  number  of  men  maintained  underarms 
(witbottt  calling  up  the  reserves)  is  as  high  as  75,000  during 
certain  periods  of  the  year  and  a  vtniges  nearly  60,000.  Reservists 
who  have  definitively  left  the  colours  .are  recalled  for  short 
Nfrcsher  trainings,  the  number  of  men  so  trained  in  1907  being 


about  to,ooo.  The  fidd  amy  on  a  war  footing,  without  depot 
troops,  garrison  troops  and  reservists,  would  M  about  50,000 
strong,  but  by  constituting  new  cadres  at  £he  outbreak  of  war 
and  oiling  up  the  reserves  it  could  be  more  than  doubled,'and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  nearly  iso.ooo  men  were  with  the  colours  in  the 
manoeuvre  season  in  1907.  Tie  term  of  service  is  eight  years  in 
the  active  army  and  its  reserves  and  eight  years  in  the  second 
line.  The  armament  of  the  infantry  is  the  Krag-jorgensen  of 
-314  in.  calibre,  modd  2889,  that  of  the  field  artillery  a  7-5  cm. 
Krupp  Q.F.  equipment,  model  iQoa.  The  navy  consists  of  6 
small  battleships,  3  coast  defence  armour-clads,  5  protected 
cruisers,  5  gun-boats,  and  14  torpedo  craf  L 

Rdipon. — ^The  nat  ional  or  state  church  of  Deimiark  is  officially 
styled  "  Evangelically  Reformed,"  but  is  popularly  described 
as  Lutheran.  The  king  must  belong  to  it.  There  is  complete 
religious  toleration,  but  though  most  of  the  important  Christian 
communities  are  represented  their  numbers  are  very  small.  The 
Mormon  apostles  for  a  considerable  time  made  a  special  raid  upon 
the  Danish  peasantry  and  a  few  hundreds  profess  this  faith. 
There  are  seven  dioceses,  Fflnen,  Laaland  and  Falster,  Aarhus, 
Aalborg,  Viborg  and  Ribe,  whQe  the  primate  is  the  bishop 
of  Zealand,  and  resides  at  .Copenhagen,  but  his  cathedral  is  at 
Rosknde.  The  bishops  have  no  political  function  by  reason  of 
their  office,  although  they  may,  and  often  do,  take  a  prominent 
part  in  polities.  The  greater  part  of  the  pastorates  comprise 
more  than  one  parish.  The  benefices  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion provided  with  good  residences  and  glebes,  and  the  tithes,  &c., 
generally  afford  a  comfortable  income.  The  bishops  have  fixed 
salaries  in  lieu  of  tithes  appropriated  by  the  state. 

Education  and  Arltrr-'Titt  educational  system  of  Denmark  is 
maintained  at  ahigh  standard.  The  instruction  in  primary  schools 
is  gratuitous.  Every  child  is  bound  to  attend  the  parish  school  at 
least  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  year,  unless  the  parents 
can  prove  that  it  receives  suitable  instruction  in  other  ways. 
The  schools  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  school  boards 
appointed  by  the  parish  councils,  but  of  which  the  incumbent  of 
the  parish  is  a-ojuio  memhcr;  superior  control  is  exercised  by 
the  Amtmand,  the  rural  dean,  and  the  bishop,  under  the  Mim'ster 
for  church  and  education.  Secondary  public  schools  are  provided 
in  towns,  in  which  moderate  school  fees  are  paid.  There  are  also 
public. grammar-schools.  Nearly  all  schools  are  day-schools. 
There  are  only  two  public  schools,  which,  though  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  resemble  the  great  English  schools,  namely, 
those  of  Sor5  and  Herlufsholm,  both  founded  by  private  munifi- 
cence. Private  schools  are  generally  under  a  varying  measure 
of  public  control.  The  university  is  at  Copenhagen  (q.v.). 
Amongst  numerous  other  institutions  for  the  furtherance  of 
science  and  training  of  various  kinds  may  be  mentioned  the  large 
polytechnic  schools;  the  high  school  for  agriculture  and  veter- 
inary art;  the  royal  library;  the  royal  society  of  Kienccs; 
the  museimi  of  northern  antiquities;  the  society  of  itorthero 
antiquaries,' &c.  Tile  art  museums  of  Denmark  are  not  consider- 
able, except  the  museum  of  Thonraldsen.  at  Copenhagen,  but 
much  is  done  to  provide  first-rate  training  in  the  fine  arts  and 
their  application  to  industry  through  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
and  iu  schools.  Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  sum 
proportionately  large  is  available  from  public  funds  and  regular 
parliamentary  grants  for  furthering  science  and  arts  by  temporary 
subventions  to  students,  authors,  artists  and  others  of  msuffident 
means,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  particular  works,  to 
profit  by  foreign  travel,  &c.  The  principal  scientific  societies 
and  institutions  are  detailed  under  CoPENtucEN.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  the  rgth  century  not  a  few  men  could  be  mentioned 
who  enjoyed  an  exceptional  reputation  in  various  departments 
of  science,  and  Danish  scientists  continue  to  contribute  their  full 
share  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  The  society  of  sciences, 
that  of  northern  antiquaries,  the  natural  history  and  the  botani- 
cal societies,  &c.,  publish  their  transactions  and  proceedings, 
but  the  NalurhUloruk  Tidsikrifl,  of  which  14  volumes  with 
259  plates  were  published  (1861-1884),  and  which  was  in  the 
foremost  ranK  in  its  department,  ceased  with  the  death  in 
i8iS4  of  the  editor,  the  distinguished  xoologbt,  I.  C.  SchiSdte. 
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ADOthu  extiemdy  valuable  publication  of  wide  gencnl  interest, 
the  MeddeUUa  om  Criniand,  i^publiiihed  by  the  commission  (or 
the  exploration  of  Greenland.  What  may  be  called  the  modem 
"  act "  current,  with  its  virtues  and  vices,  is  as  stron^ia  Denmark 
as  in  England.  Danish  sculpttue  will  be  always  famous,  if  only 
through  the  name  of  Thorvaldsen.  In  architecture  the  prevailing 
fashion  is  a  return  to  the  style  of  the  first  half  of  the  i  ^Ih  century, 
called  the  Christian  IV.  style;  but  in  this  branch  <rf  art  no 
marked  excellence  has  been  obtained. 


(Copenhaecn,  1878-1891,  6  vols.).  (Various  writers)  Vorl  FM  i 
itt  tiUUwie  Aarktaiindt  (Copennasen,  1899  et  seq.),  illustrated; 
J.  Carlsen,  H.  Olrik  and  C.  N.  Starcke.  Lt  DanaKork  (Copenhagen, 
Ipoo),  700  pp.;  illustrated,  published  in  connexion  with  the  f^ris 
Exhibition.  SUttislisk  Acrtoi  (1^6,  &c.).  Annual  publication, 
and  other  publicattonsofStatensStatistiske  Bureau,  Copenhagen; 
Annuam  mitioroiogtrMt  Danish  Meteorological  Institution,  Copen- 
hagen: E.  LeSler,  Ditumarki  Ndur  and  vilk  (Copenhagen,  1905): 
Margaret  Thomas,  Dnmark  Past  and  Present  (London,  1902). 

(C.  A.  G.;0.  J.  R.  H.) 
HiSTOKY 

Ancient. — Our  earUest  knowledge  of  Denmark  is  derived 
from  Pliny,  who  speaks  of  three  islands  named  "  Skandiai,"  a 
name  which  is  also  applied  to  Sweden.  He  says  nothing  about 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  but  .tells  us  more  about  the 
Jutlsh  peninsula,  or  Cimbric  Chersonese  as  be  calls  it.  He 
places  the  Saxons  on  the  neck,  above  them  the  Sigoulooes, 
Sabatiggoi  and  Kobandoi,  then  the  (Hialoi,  then  above  them  the 
Phoundousioi,  then  the  Charondes  and  finally  the  Kimbroi. 
He  also  mentions  the  three  islands  called  Alokiai;  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  peninsula.  This  would  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
Limfjord  was  then  open  at  both  ends,  and  agree  with  Adam  of 
Bremen  (iv.  16),  who  also  speaks  of  three  islands  called  Wendila,' 
Morse  and  Thud.  The  Cimbri  and  Charydcs  are  mentioned  in 
the  Monumtntum  Ancyranum  as  sending  embassies  to  Augustus 
in  A.D.  5.  The  Promontorium  Cimbronun  is  spoken  of  in  Pliny, 
who  says  that  the  Sinus  Codanus  Ues  between  it  and  Mons 
Saevo.  The  latter  place  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  high- 
lying  land  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Germany,  and  the  Sinus  Codanus 
must  be  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Baltic,  and  not  the  whole  sea. 
Pompom'us  Mela  says  that  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  dwelt  on  the 
Sinus  Codanus,  the  latter  also  in  Scandinavia  (or  Sweden).  The 
Romans  believed  that  these  Cimbri  and  Teutones  were  the  same 
as  those  who  invaded  Gaul  and  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  snd  century 
B.C.  The  Cimbri  may  probably  be  traced  in  the  province  of 
Aalborg,  formerly  known  as  Himmerland;  the  Teutones,  with 
less  certainty,  may  be  placed  in  Thyth  or  Thyland,  north  of  the 
Limfjord.  No  further  reference  to  these  districts  is  found  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  migration  period,  aix>ut  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century,  when  the  Hcruli.  (.gv.),  a  nation  dwelling  in  or 
near  the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  were  overthrown  by  the  Langobardi. 
According  to  Procopius  (Beltum  Gotkicum,  ii.  15),  a  part  of  them 
made  their  way  across  the  "  desert  of  the  Slavs,"  through  the 
lands  of  the  Wami  and  the  Danes  to  Thoule  (i.«.  Sweden).  This 
is  the  first  recorded  use  of  the  name  "  Danes."  It  occurs  again 
in  Gregory'of  Tours  {HUloriae  Francorum,  iii.  3)  in  connexion 
with  an  irmption  of  a  GStish  (loosely  called  Danish)  fleet  into  the. 
Netherlands  (c.  520).  From  this  Ume  the  use  of  the  name  is 
fairly  common.  The  heroic  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  may 
carry  the  name  further  back,  though  probably  it  is  not  very 
ancient,  at  all  events  on  the  mainland. 

According  to  late  Danish  tradition  Denmark  now  consisted 
of  Vitheslaetb  (i.e.  Zealand,  Maen,  Palstcr  and  Laaland), 
Jutland  (with  Fyen)  and  Skaane.  Jutland  was  acquired  by 
Dan,  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Danes.  He  also  won 
Skanne,  including  the  modem  provinces  of  Halland,  Kristianstad, 
Malmohus  and  Blckinge,  and  these  remained  part  of  Denmark 
until  the  middle  of  the  t7th  century.  These  three  divisions 
always  remained  more  or  less  distinct,  and  the  Danish  kings  had 
to  be  recognized  at  Lund,  Ringsted  and  Vibotg,  but  Zealand 
was  from  time  immemorial  the  centre  of  government,  and  I^jre 
was  the  royal  scat  and  national  sanctuary.  According  to  tradition 


this  datctf  torn  the  time  of  SU6Mr,  the  epOBTiant  aacestor  of  tlia 
Danish  royal  family  of  SkitUdungar.  He  wia  a  *oq  of  Otfain  mad 
husband  of  the  goddess  Gef joo,  who  cttated  Zealand,  Ancio* 
Saxon  tradition  also  speaks  of  Sqrld  (>.«•  SkMlidr),  who  ma 
regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  both  the  Daaish  aad  Enigliih  roqrml 
families,  and  it  represented  him  as  coming  aa  •  child  of  snknowa 
origin  in  a  rudderiess  boat  There  can  he  little  doubt-that  ftom 
a  remote  antiquity  Zealand  had  been  a  religioas  t""*nitT. 
and  very  probably  the  god  Nerthus  was  wonbipped  hen  by  the 
Angli  and  other  tribes  as  described  in  Tadtm  ICtnumia,  c.  40). 
The  Lejre  sanctuary  was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  TUetinav 
of  Merseburg  (i.  9),  at  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century. 

In  Scandinavian  tradition  the  next  great  figure  is  Fr68e  the 
peace-king,  but  it  is  not  before  the  sth  century  that  we  meet  witb 
the  names  of  any  kings  which  can  be  regarded  u  drfnitdy 
historical.  In  BtamUJ  we  hear  of  a.Daidsb  king  HeaUdeoc^ 
who  had  three  sons,  Heotogar,  Htothgar  and  Hatga.  Tbe  honv 
Beowulf  comes  to  the  court  of  Hrot^jjar  from  the  land  of  the 
Gotar,  where  Hygelac  is  king.  This  Hygelac  is  undoubtedly  toi 
be  identified  with  the  Chochilaicua,  king  of  the  Danes  (really' 
OStar)  who,  as  mentioned  above,  made  a  raid  against  the  Fianlul 
(.  jio.  Beowulf  himself  won  fame  in  this  campaign,  and  by  the 
aid  of  this  definite  ciironological  datum  we  can  place  the  retgi^ 
of  Healfdene  in  the  last  half  of  the  sth  century,  and  that  of 
Hrothgar's  nephew  Hrotbwulf,  son  of  Halga,  about  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century.  Hrothgar  and  Halga  correspond  to  Saxo'e 
Hroar  and  Helgi,  while  Hrothwulf  is  the  famous  Rolv«  at 
Hr6Ifr  Kraki  of  Danish  and  Norse  saga.  There  is  probably  soma 
historical  truth  in  the  story  that  Heoroweard  or  HiSrvaiSr  was 
responsible  for  the  death  of  Hr6lfr  Kraki.  Possibly  a  still  earlier 
king  of  Denmark  was  Sigarr  or  Sigehere,  who  has  won*  lasting 
fame  from  tbe  story  of  his  daughter  Signy  and  hex  lover 
HagbarSr. 

From  the  middle  of  the  6th  to  the  beginntag  of  the  Sth  ceattuy 
we  know  practically  nothmg  of  Danish  history.  There  are 
fiumerous  lungs  mentioned  in  Saxo,  but  it  is  impcbsibk  to  identify 
them  historitally.  We  have  mention  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Sth  century  of  a  Danish  king  Ongendus  (ct  0.  E.  Ongen)>eow> 
who  received  a  mission  led  by  St  Willibrord,  and  it  was  probably 
about  this  time  that  there  flourished  a  family  of  whom  tradition 
records  a  good  deal.  The  founder  of  this  line  was  Ivarr  VitfaCmi 
of  Skaane,  who  became  king  of  Sweden.  His  daughter  AuSr 
married  one  Hroerekr  and  became  tbe  mother  of  Haraldi 
HilditSnn.  The  genealogy  of  Haraldris  given  differently  in  Saxo, 
but  there  c^  be  no  doubt  of  his  historical  existence.  In  his  time 
it  is  said  that  the  land  was  divided  into  four  kingdoms — Skaane, 
Zealand,  Fyen  ahd  Jutland.  After  a  reign  of  great  splendour 
Haraldr  met  his  death  in  the  great  battle  of  Brlvalla  (Bravfk  in 
Ostcrgotland),  where  he  was  opposed  by  bis  nephew  Ring,  king 
of  Sweden. 

The  battle  probably  took  place  about  the  year  750.  Fifty 
years  later  the  Danes  begin  to  be  mentioned  with  comparative 
frequency  in  continental  annals.  From  777-798  we  have  mention 
of  a  certain  Sigifridus  as  king  of  tbe  Danes,  and  then  in  (04  his 
name  is  replaced  by  that  of  one  Godefridus.  This  Godefridus 
is  the  Godefridus-Guthredus  of  Saxo,  and  is  to  be  identified  also 
with  GuBrStSr  the  Yngling,  king  in  Vestfold  in  Norway.  He  came 
into  conflict  with  .Charlemagne;  and  was  preparing  a  great 
expedition  against  him  when  he  was  killed  by  one  of  his  own 
foUowcts  (c.  810).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hemmingus. 
but  the  hitter  died  in  81  a  and  there  was  a  disputed  succession. 
The  two  clxumants  were  "  Sigcfridus  nepos  Godetridi  regis  " 
and  "  Anulo  nepos  Herioldi  quondam  regjs "  iie.  probably 
Haraldr  Hilditfinn).  A  great  liattle  took  place  in  which  both 
claimants  were  slain,  but  the  party  of  Anulo  (O.N.  Ali)  were 
victorious  and  appointed  as  kings  Anulo's  brothers  Herioldus 
and  Reginfridus.  They  soon  paid  a  visit  to  Vestfold,  "  the 
extreme  district  of  their  realm,  whose  peoples  and  chief  men  were 
refusing  to  be  made  subject  to  them,"  and  on  their  return  had 
trouble  with  the  sons  of  Godefridus.  The  latter  expelled  them 
from  their  kingdom,  and  in  814  Reginfridus  fell  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  regain  it.    Herioldus  now  received  (he  support  ofthe  eropeior. 
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and  alter  several  niuuccessful  attempts  a  comprolntse  was 
effected  in  819  when  the  parties  agreed  to  share  the  realm. 
In  810  Hctioldus  was  boptiicd  at  Mainz  and  received  from  the 
emperor  •  giant  of  Riuatringen  in  N.E.  Friesbuid.  In  B17  he 
wasexpcUed  from  his  lungdom,  but  St  Anskar,  who  had  been  sent 
with  Herioldus  to  preach  Christianity,  remained  at  his  post.  In 
836  we  find  one  Horic  at  king  of  the  Danes;  he  was  probably 
a  son  of  Godefridus.  During  his  reign  there  was  trouble  with 
the  emperor  as  to  the  overlordship  of  Frisia.  In  the  meantime 
Herioldus  remained  on  friendly  terms  with  Lothair  and  received 
a  further  grant  of  Walcheren  and  the  neighbouring  districts. 
In  850  Horic  was  attacked  by  his  own  nephews  and  compelled 
to  share  the  kingdom  with  them,  while  in  851  Herioldus  was 
charged  with  treachery  and  slain  by  the  Pranks.  In  854  a  revo- 
lution took  place  in  Denmark  itself.  Horic's  nephew  Godwin, 
TCtnraing  from  exile  with  a  large  following  of  Northmen,  over- 
threw his  uncle  in  a  three  days'  battle  in  which  all  members 
of  the  loyal  house  except  one  boy  are  said  to  have  perished. 
This  boy  now  became  king  as  "  Horicus  junior."  Of  his  reign 
ve  know  practically  nothing  The  next  kings  mentioned  are 
Sigafrld  and  Halfdanc,  who  were  sons  of  the  great  Viking  leader 
Ragnarr  LoSbrok.  There  Is  also  mention  of  a  third  king  named 
Godefridus.  The  exact  chronology  and  relationship  of  these 
kings  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  we  know  that  Healfdene 
died  ht  Scotland  in  877,  while  Godefridus  was  treacherously 
llain  by  Henry  of  Saxony  in  885.  During  these  and  the  next 
few  years  there  is  mention  of  more  than  one  king  of  the  names 
SIgefrldus  and  Godefridus:  the  most  important  event  associated 
with  tbeit  names  is  that  two  kings  Sigefririus  and  Godefridus  fell 
in  the  great  battle  on  the  Dyle  in  Sgt. 

We  now  have  the  names  of  several  kings,  Heiligo,  Olaph  (of 
Swedish  origin),  and  his  sons  Chnob  and  Gurtb.  Then  come  a 
Danish  ruler  Sigcric,  followed  by  Hardegon,  son  of  Swein,  commg 
from  Norway  At  some  date  after  916  we  find  mention  of  one 
"  Batdecnulh  Urm  "  ruling  among  the  Danes.  Adam  of  Bremen, 
from  whom  these  details  come,  was  himself  uncertain  whether 
"  somanykingsor  rather  tyrants  of  the  Danes  ruled  together  or 
succeeded  one  another  at  short  intervab."  Hardecnuth  Urm 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  famous  Gorm  the  old,  who  married 
Thyia  Danmarkarbit:  their  son  was  Harold  Bluetooth. 

(A.  Mw.) 

Ueiiml  and  ifotfow.— Danish  history  first  becomes  authentic 
at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  ^e  Danes,  the  southem- 
aiost  branch  of  the  Scandinavian  family,  referred  to  by  Alfred 
(c.  S90)  as  occupying  Jutland,  the  islands  and  Scania,  were,  in 
777,  strong  enough  to  defy  the  Frank  empire  by  harbouring 
its  fugitives.  Five  years  later  we  find  a  Danish  king,  Sigfrid, 
among  the  princes  who  assembled  at  Lippe  in  782  to  make 
their  submission  to  Charies  the  Great.  About  the  same 
time  WiUibrord,  from  hb  see  at  Utrecht,  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  convert  the  '  wild  Danes."  These  three  saKcnt 
facts  are  practically  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  early  Danish 
history  previous  to  the  Viking  period.  That  mysterious  upheaval, 
most  generally  attributed  to  a  love  of  adventure,  stimulated  by 
the  pressure  of  over-popubtion,  began  with  the  ravaging  of 
Lindiafame  in  793,  and  virtually  terminated  with  the  establish- 
ment of  RoUo  in  Normandy  (911).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  earlier  of  these  expeditions  were  from  Denmark,  though 
the  term  Northmen  was  originally  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
these  terrible  visitants  from  the  unknown  north.  The  rovers 
who  first  chastened  and  finally  colonized  sonthem  England  and 
Normandy  were  certainly  Danes. 

The  Viking  raids  were  one  of  the  determining  causes  of  the 
establishment  of  the  feudal  monarchies  of  western  Europe, 
but  the  ontameable  freebooters  were  themselves  finally 
f[J*]^  .  subdued  by  the  Chureh.  At  firstsight  it  seems  curious 
OtDamM.  (lot  Christianity  should  have  been  so  slow  to  reach 
Denmark.  But  we  must  bear  hi  mind  that  one  very 
important  conse<lnence  01  the  Viking  raids  was  to  annihilate  the 
geographical  remoteness  which  had  hitherto  separated  Denmark 
from  the  Christian  world.  Previously  to  793  thews  lay  between 
lnllaDd  And  England  a  sea  wfaidi  no  ked  bad  traversad  within 


the  memory  of  man.  The  few  and  peaceful  traders  who  explored 
those  northern  waters  were  careful  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
Saxon,  Frisian  and  Frankish  shores  during  their  passage.  Not 
was  communication  with  the  west  by  land  any  easier.  Forgenera> 
tions  the  obstinately  heathen  Saxons  had  lain,  a  compact  and 
impenetrable  mass,  between  Scandinavia  and  the  Frank  empire, 
nor  were  the  measures  adopted  by  Charles  the  Great  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  the  true  faith  very  much  to  the 
liking  of  their  warlike  Danish  neighbours  on  the  other  side. 
But  by  the  time  that  Charles  had  succeeded  in  "  converting  " 
the  Saxons,  the  Viking  raids  were  already  at  their  height,  and 
though  generally  triumphant,  necessity  occasionally  taught  the 
Northmen  the  value  of  concessions.  Thus  It  was  the  desire 
to  secure  his  Jutish  kingdom  which  induced  Harold  Klak,  in 
826,  to  sail  up  the  Rhine  to  Ingelhcim,  and  there  accept 
baptism,  with  his  wife,  his  son  Godfred  and  400  of  his  suite, 
acknowledging  the  emperor  as  his  overlord,  and  taking  bacjc 
with  him  to  Denmark  the  missionary  monk  Ansgar.  Anagar 
preached  bi  Denmark  from  826  to  86t,  but  it  was  not  till  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  Viking  raids  that  Adaldag,  archbishop 
of  Hamburg,  could  open  a  new  and  successful  mission,  which 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  bishoprics  of  Schleswig,  RIbe  and 
Aarhus  (c.  948),  though  the  real  conversion  of  Denmark  must  be 
dated  from  the  baptism  of  King  Harold  Bluetooth  (960). 

Meanwhile  the  Danbh  monarchy  was  attempting  to  aggrandize 
itself  at  the  expense  of  the  Germans,  the  Wends  who  then 
occupied  the  Baltic  littoral  as  far  as  the  Vistub,  and 
the  other  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  Harold  Bluetooth  J 
(940-986)  subdued  German  territory  south  of  the 
Eider,  extended  the  Dancvirke,  Denmark's  great  line  of  defensive 
fortifications,  to  the  south  of  Schlesn-ig  and  planted  the  military 
colony  of  Julm  or  Jomsborg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  l^rt  of 
Norway  was  first  seized  after  the  united  Danes  and  Swedes  had 
defeated  and  skin  King  Olaf  TrygvessSn  at  the  battle  of  Svolde 
(1000);  and  between  1028  and  1035  Canute  the  Great  added  the 
whole  kingdom  to  his  own;  but  the  union  did  not  long  survive 
falm.  Equally  short-lived  was  the  Danish  dominion  in  England, 
which  originated  in  a  great  Viking  expedition  of  King  Sweyn  I. 

The  period  between  the  death  of  Canute  the  Great  and  the 
accession  of  Valdemar  I.  was  a  troublous  time  for  Denmark. 
The  kingdom  was  harassed  almost  Incessantly,  and  CboJoMto- 
more  than  once  parti  tioned.by  pretenders  to  the  throne,  thmota* 
who  did  not  scruple  to  Invoke  the  Interference  of  the  "JJ*" 
neighbouring  monarchs,  and  even  of  the  heathen  v<Mk- 
Wends,  who  established  themselves  for  a  time  on  man, 
the  southern  islands.     Yet,  throughout  this  chaos,  one  '^' 
thing  made  for  future  staliility,  and  that  was  the 
growth  and  consolidation  of  a  national  chureh,  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  erection  of  the  archbishopric  of  Lund  (e:  1104)  and 
the  consequent  ecclesiastical  independence  of  Denmark.    The 
third  archbishop  of  Lund  was  Absalon  (ii28'r20i),  Denmark's 
first  great  statesman,  who  so  materially  assisted  Valdemar  I. 
(ti57-ii82)   and  Canute  VI.   (ii8>-i202)   to  establish   the 
dominion  of  Denmark  over  the  Baltic,  mainly  at  the  expense 
of  the  Wends.    The  policy  of  Absalon  was  continued  on  a  still 
vaster  scale  by  Valdemar  II.  (1202-1241),  at  a  time  when  the 
German  kingdom  was  too  weak  and  distracted  to  intervene  to 
save  its  seaboard;  but  the  treachery  of  a  vassal  and  the  loss  of 
one  great  battle  suBiced  to  plunge  this  unwieldy,  unsubstantial 
empire  ni  the  dust.    (See  Valdeuak  I.,  II.,  and  Absalon.) 

Yet  the  age  of  the  Valdemars  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  in 
Danish  history,  and  St  is  of  political  importance  as  marking  k 
turning-point.  Favourable  drcumstances  had,  from  the  first, 
given  the  Danes  the  lead  In  Scandinavia.  They  held  the  richest 
and  therefore  the  most  populous  bnds,  and  geographically 
they  were  nearer  than  their  neighbours  to  western  civilization. 
Under  the  Valdemars,  however,  the  ancient  patriarchal  system 
was  mer^ng  Into  a  more  eompHctted  development,  of  separate 
estates.  The  monarchy,  now  dominant,  and  far  wealthier  fhaa 
before,  rested  upon  the  support  of  the  great  nobles,  many  w 
whom  held  their  bnds  by  feudal  tenure,  and  constituted  the 
loyd  Kaod,  or  council.    The  clergy,  fortified  by  royal  privilsgt*. 
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bad  abo  risen  to  inSuence;  but  celibacy  and  independence  of  the 
dvii  courts  tended  to  malce  them  more  and  more  of  a  separate 
caste.  Education  was  spreading.  Numerous  Danes,  lay  as  well 
as  clerical,  regularly  frequented  the  university  of  Paris.  There 
were  signs  too  of  the  rise  of  a  vigorous  middle  class,  due  to  the 
extraordinary  development  of  tha  national  resources  (chiefly 
the  herring  fisheries,  honc-brecding  and  cattle-iearing)  and  the 
foundation  of  gilds,  the  oldest  of  which,  the  Eddct  of  Schleswig, 
dates  from  the  early  i  }th  century.  The  bonder,  or  yeomen,  were 
prosperous  and  independent,  with  well-defined  rights.  Danish 
territoty  extended  over  te,ooo  sq.  kilometres,  or  nearly  double 
its  present  area;  the  population  was  about  700,000;  and  iio,ooo 
men  and  1400  ships  were  available  for  national  defence. 

On  the  death  of  Valdemar  U  a  period  of  disintegration  ensued 
Valdemar's  son,  Eric  Flovpenning,  succeeded  bun  as  Icing;  but 

his  near  kinsfolk  also  received  huge  appanages,  and 
^'****  family  discords  led  to  civil  wars.  Throughout  the 
f^- ***"*"  13th  and  part  of  the  14th  century,  the  struggle  raged 

between  the  Danish  kings  and  the  Schleswig  dukes, 
and  of  six  monaichs  no  fewer  than  three  died  violent  deaths. 
Superadded  to  these  troubles  was  a  protonged  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  popes  and  the  crown,  and,  still  mora 
serious,  the  beginning  of  a  breach  between  the  kinp  and  nobles, 
which  badimportant  constitutional  consequences.  The  prevalent 
disorder  had  led  to  general  lawlessness,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  royal  authority  had  been  widely  extended;  and  a  strong 
opposition  gradually  arose  which  protested  against  the  abuses 
of  this  authority.  In  i>8a  the  nobles  extorted  from  King  Eric 
Clipping  the  fint  Haamt/aalniiig,  or  charter,  which  recognized 
the  Danthof,  or  national  assembly,  as  a  regular  branch  of  the 
administration  and  gave  guarantees  against  further  usurpations. 
Christopher  II.  (1319-1331)  was  constrained  to  grant  another 
charter  considerably  reducing  the  prerogative,  increasing  the 
privileges  of  the  upper  classes,  and  at  the  same  time  reducing  the 
burden  of  taxation.  But  aristocratic  licence  proved  as  mischiev- 
ous as  royal  incompetence;  and  on  the  death  of  Christopher  II. 
the  whole  kingdom  was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Eastern 
Denmark  was  in  the  hands  of  one  magnate;  another  magnate 
held  Jutland  and  FUnen  in  pawn;  the  dukes  of  Schleswig  were 
practically  independent  of  the  Danish  crown;  the  Scandian  pro- 
vinces had  (1332)  surrendered  themselves  to  Sweden. 

It  was  reserved  for  another  Valdemar  (Valdemar  IV.,  q.r.)  to 
teurate  and  weld  together  the  scattered  members  of  his  h^tage. 
VmUt-  His  long  ivign  (1340-1375)  resulted  in  the  re-establish- 
mmriv,,      ment  of  Denmark  as  the  great  Baltic  power.    It  is  also 

a  veiy  interesting  period  of  her  social  and  constitutional 

development.  This  great  ruler,  who  had  to  fight,  year 
after  year,  against  foreign  and  domestic  foes,  could,  nevertheless, 
always  find  time  to  promote  the  internal  prosperity  of  his  much 
afflicted  country.  For  the  dissolution  of  Denmark,  during  the 
long  anareby,  had  been  internal  as  well  as  external.  The  whole 
social  fabric  bad  been  convulsed  and  transformed.  The  monarchy 
had  been  undermined.  The  privileged  orders  had  aggrandized 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  The  yeoman  class 
had  sunk  into  semi-sierfdom.  In  a  word,  the  natural  cohesion  of 
the  Danish  nation  had  been  loosened  and  there  was  no  security 
for  law  and  justice.  To  make  an  end  of  this  universal  lawlessness 
Valdemar  IV.  was  obUged,  in  the  first  place,  to  re-establish  the 
royal  authority  by  providing  the  crown  with  a  regular  and  certain 
Income.  This  he  did  by  recovering  the  alienated  royal  demesnes 
in  every  direction,  and  from  henceforth  the  annual  hndgitde,  or 
rent,  paid  by  the  royal  tenants,  became  the  monarch's  principal 
source  of  revenue.  Throughout  his  reign  Valdemar  laboured 
incessantly  to  acquire  as  much  land  as  possible.  Moreover,  the 
okl  distinction  between  the  king's  private  estate  and  crown 
property  henceforth  ceases;  all  stich  property  was  henceforth 
regarded  as  the  hereditary  possession  of  the  Danish  crown. 

The  national  army  was  also  re-established  on  its  ancient 
^otinf.  Not  only  wete  the  magnates  sharply  reminded  that  they 
held  their  lands  on  military  tenure,  but  the  towns  were  also  made 
to  contribute  both  men  and  ships,  and  peasant  levies,  especially 
arcbns,  were  recruited  from  evciy  puMi.    tvoywhere  indeed 
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Valdemar  intervened  penonaOy.  Tlie  smallest  detail  was  not 
beneath  his  notice.  Thus  he  invented  nets  for  catching  wolvca 
and  built  innumerable  water-mills,  "  for  he  would  not  let  the 
waten  run  into  the  sea  before  they  had  been  of  use  to  the 
community."  Under  such  a  ruler  law  and  order  were  speedily  re- 
established. The  popular  tribunals  regained  their  authority,  and 
a  supreme  court  of  justice,  Dtt  Kotigdtgt  Relterlint,  presided  over 
by  Valdemar  himself,  not  only  punished  the  unruly  and  guarded 
the  prerogatives  of  tlie  crown,  but  also  protected  the  weak  >nd 
defenceless  from  the  tyranny  of  the  strong.  Nor  did  Valdemar 
hesitate  to  meet  his  people  in  public  and  periodically  render  an 
account  of  his  stewardsliip.  He  voluntarily  resorted  to  the  old 
practice  of  summoning  national  assemblies,  the  so-called  DoMtkaf- 
At  the  first  of  these  assemblies  held  at  Nyborg,  Midsummer  Day 
1314,  the  bishops  and  councillors  solemnly  promised  that  tlie 
commonalty  should  enjoy  all  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges 
conceded  to  them  by  VaMemar  II.,  and  the  wise  provision  that 
the  DoHckof  should  meet  annually  considerably  strengthened  its 
authority.  The  keystone  to  the  whole  constituttenal  system  was 
"  King  Valdemar's  Charter  "  issued  in  Hay  tjte  at  the  Rigsmide, 
or  parliament,  held  at  Kalundborg  in  May  13(10.  This  charter 
was  practically  an  act  of  national  pacification,  the  provisions 
of  which  king  and  people  together  undertook  to  enforce  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commonweal. 

The  work  of  Vaklcmar  was  completed  and  consolidated  by 
his  illustrious  daughter  Margaret  (i375-i4i>),  whose  crowning 
achievement  was  the  Union  of  Kahnar  (1397),  whereby 
she  sought  to  combine  the  three  northern  kingdoms  '^  UMaa 
into  a  single  state  dominated  by  Denmark.  In  any  m^""^ 
case  Denmark  was  bound  to  be  the  only  gainer  by 
the  Union.  Her  population  was  double  that  of  the  two  other 
kingdoms  combined,  and  neither  Margaret  nor  her  successors 
observed  the  stipulations  thai  each  country  shouM  retain  its  own 
laws  and  customs  and  be  ruled  by  natives  only.  In  both  Norway 
and  Sweden,  therefore,  the  Union  was  highly  unpopular.  The 
Norwegian  aristocracy  was  too  weak,  however,  seriously  to 
endanger  the  Union  at  any  time,  but  Sweden  was,  from  the 
first,  decidedly  hostile  to  Margaret's  whole  policy.  Nevertheleas 
during  her  lifetime  the  system  worked  fairly  well;  but  her  pupil 
and  successor,  Eric  of  Pomerania,  was  unequal  to  the  burden 
of  empire  and  embroiled  himself  both  with  his  neighbours  and 
his  subjects.  The  Hanseatic  League,  whose  political  ascendancy 
had  been  shaken  by  the  Union,  enraged  by  Eric's  efforts  to  bring 
in  the  Dutch  as  commercial  rivals,  as  well  as  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sound  tolls,  materially  assisted  the  Holsteinen  in 
their  twenty-five  years'  war  with  Denmark  (1410-35),  and 
Eric  VII.  himself  was  finally  deposed  (1439)  in  favour  of  his 
nephew,  Christopher  of  Bavaria. 

The  deposition  of  Eric  marks  another  turning-point  in  Danish 
history.  It  was  the  act  not  of  the  people  but  of  the  Rigsraad 
(Senate),  which  had  inherited  the  authority  of  the  (kwwsof 
ancient  Daiuhof  and,  after  the  death  of  Margaret,  (**  **mr 
grew  steadily  in  power  at  the  expense  of  the  crown.  f^i*y. 
As  the  government  grew  more  and  more  aristoaatic,  ^ 
the  position  of  the  peasantry  steadily  deteriorated.  It  is  under 
Christopher  that  we  first  bear,  for  instance,  of  the  Vonudzkab,  or 
patriarchal  control  of  the  landlords  over  their  tenants,  a  system 
which  degenerated  into  rank  slavery.  In  Jutland,  too,  aftec 
the  repression,  in  1441,  of  a  peasant  rising,  something  very  like 
serfdom  was  introduced. 

On  the  death  of  Christopher  in.  without  heirs,  in  1448,  the 
Rigjraad  e]ecteA  his  distant  cousin.  Count  Christian  of  Oldenburg, 
king;  but  Sweden  preferred  Karl  Knutsson  (Charles 
"  Vm."),  while  Norway  finally  combined  with  Den-   Bmt-^ 
mark,  at  the  conference  of  Halmstad,  in  a  double  JwkL 
election  which   practically   terminated   the   Union, 
though  an  agreement  was  come  to  that  the  survivor  of  the  two 
kings  should  reign  over  all  three  kingdoms.    Norway,  subse- 
quently, threw  in  her  lot  definitively  with  Denmark.    Dissensions 
resulting  in  interminable  civil  wars  had,  even  before  the  Unkin, 
exhausted  the  resources  of  the  poorest  of  the  three  northern 
leakns;  and  her  ruin  wu  completed  by  the  ravsgas  of  the  Black 
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Doth,  which  wiped  «uttwi>4liinbo(  her  populatioii.  Untoitu- 
utdy,  too,  for  Norway's  independence,  the  native  gentry  had 
gmJiuUy  died  oat,  and  were  succeeded  by  fanmigrant  Danish 
ioitune-buntets;  native  bnigesses  ther<  were  none,  and  tlw 
pcaaantiy  wen  mostly  thratts;  so  that,  exctptfa^  the  clergy, 
there  was  no  patriotic  dass  to  stand  op  for  the  national 
wieftica. 

FarotfacrwisewasitinthewealtfaierkhigdomofSweden.  Hen 
the  clergy  and  part  of  the  nobility  were  favonnble  to  the  Union; 
hut  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  bated  it  as  a  foreign  usuipo- 
tion.  Matters  were  stiD  farther  complicated  by  the  continual 
interference  of  the  Banseatic  League;  and  Christian  I.  (1448- 
1481)  and  Hans  (t48i-T5ij),  whose  chief  merit  it  is  to  have 
foonded  the  Danish  fleet,  were,  during  the  greater  part  of  their 
icigns,  only  nemfauUly  kings  of  Sweden.  Hans  also  received 
m  fid  the  territory  M  Dietmarsch  from  the  emperor,  but,  in 
attempting  to  sabdoe  the  hardy  Dietmarschen,  suHered  a 
diuhing  defeat  in  which  the  natjonal  banner  called  "  Danduog  " 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  (t  joe).  Moreover,  this  defeat  led  to  a 
raocessful  rebellion  in  Sweden,  and  a  long  and  ruinous  war  with 
Labeck,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  MalmC,  isn.  Itwasduring 
this  war  that  a  strong  Danish  fleet  dominated  the  Baltic  for  the 
first  time  since  the  age  of  the  Valdemars. 

On  the  succession  of  Hans's  son.  Christian  n.  (isi3->S>3), 
Margaret's  splendhl  dream  of  a  Scandinavian  empire  seemed, 
finally,  about  to  be  realized.    The  young  king,  a  man 
Q'fSt-     **'  daractier  and  genius,  had  wide  views  and  original 
lat.  ideas.    Elected  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  he  suc- 

ceeded in  subduing  Sweden  by  force  of  arms;  but 
he  spoiled  everything  at  the  culmination  of  his  triumph  by  the 
hideous  crime  and  blunder  known  as  the  Stockholm  massacre, 
which  converted  the  politically  divergent  Swedish  nation  into  the 
irtecondfaUtie  foe  o(  the  anional  government  (see  Christian 
II.).  Christian's  contempt  of  nationality  in  Sweden  is  the  more 
remaAable  as  in  Denmark  proper  he  sided  with  the  people 
against  the  aristocracy,  to  his  own  undolngin  that  agcof  privilege 
and  pr^dice.  His  intentions,  as  exhibited  to  hb  famous 
Laniihie  (National  Code),  were  progressive  and  enlightened  to 
an  eminent  degree;  to  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  mystified 
the  people  as  much  as  they  alienated  the  patridans;  but  his 
action  were  often  of  revolting  brutality,  and  his  whole  career 
was  vitiated  by  an  incurable  double-mindedness  which  provoked 
general  distrust.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  Christian  n.  was 
a  tmr  patriot,  whose  ideal  it  was  to  weld  the  three  northern 
kingdoms  into  a  powerful  state,  independent  of  all  foreign 
inflnenccs,  especially  of  German  influence  as  manifested  in  the 
commercial  tyranny  of  the  Hansa  League.  His  utter  failure  was 
due,  partly  to  the  vices  of  an  undisdpUncd  temperament,  and 
partly  to  the  extraordinary  difliculties  of  the  roost  inscrutable 
period  of  European  history,  when  the  shrewdest  heads  were  at 
fanlt  and  irreparable  Uundets  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  day. 
That  period  was  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  which  profoundly 
aSected  the  politics  of  Scandinavia.  Christian  II  had  always 
subordinated  religion  to  politics,  and  was  Papist  or  Lutheran 
according  to  circumstances.  But,  though  he  treated  the  Church 
moie  like  a  foe  than  a  friend  and  was  constantly  at  war  with  the 
Curia,  he  retained  the  Catholic  form  of  church  worship  and  never 
^^ems  to  have  questioned  the  papal  supremacy.  On  the  flight  of 
Christian  U.  and  the  dection  of  his  uncle,  Frederick  I.  (152^ 
nuJijai  •  533) .  I'"  Church  resumed  her  jurisdiction  and  cvery- 
C,M0.  thing  was  placed  on  the  old  footing.  The  newly 
UU.  Tht  dcctcd  and  still  insecure  German  king  at  first  remained 
J**"""*"  neutral;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1535  the  current  of 
Luthcranism  began  to  run  so  strongly  in  Denmark  as 
to  threaten  to  whirl  away  every  opposing  obstacle  This  novel 
and  disturbing  phenomenon  was  mainly  due  to  the  zeal  and 
doquence  of  the  ex-raook  Hans  Tansen  and  his  assodates,  or 
disciples,  Peder  Plad  and  Sadolin;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1536, 
Tausen  was  Appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains.  The  three 
ensaing  years  were  espedally  favourable  for  the  Rdormation, 
aa  daring  that  time  the  king  had  unlooked-for  opportunities  for 
fiffing  the  vacant  epiaiopal  sees  with  men  after  his  own  heart. 


and  at  heart  he  was  a  Lutheran.  The  reformatioa  movrment  Id 
Denmark  was  further  promoted  by  Schlcswig-Hobtdn  influence. 
Frederick's  eldest  son  Duke  Christian  had,  since  1527,  resided  at 
Haderslev,  where  he  collected  round  him  Lutheran  teachen 
from  Germany,  and  made  his  court  the  centre  of  the  propaganda 
of  the  new  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Odense  Recess  of 
the  »th  of  August  1517,  which  put  both  confessions  on  a  footing 
of  equality,  remained  unrepealed;  and  so  long  as  it  remained  in 
force,  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  and,  Consequently, 
thnr  authority  over  the  "free  preachers'.'  (whose  ambition 
convulsed  all  the  important  towns  of  Denmark  and  aimed 
at  foreibly  expelling  the  Catholic  priests  from  thdr  churches) 
remained  valid,  to  the  great  vexation  of  the  reformers.  The 
inevitable  ecdesiastical  crisis  was  still  further  postponed  by  the 
superior  stress  of  two  urgent  political  events— Christian  n.'s 
invasioa  of  Norway  (1531)  and  the  outbreak,  in  1533,  of 
"  Gntent  ftjic,"  or  "  The  Count's  War  "  (1534-36),  ^^ 
the  count  in  question  being  Christopher  of  Oldenburg,  CtaaCa 
gieat-nephew  of  King  Christian  I.,  whom  LObeck  and  Van 
her  allia,  on  the  death  of  Frederick  I.,  raised  up  ^**' 
against  Frederick's  son  Christian  IIL  The  Catholic 
party  and  the  lower  orders  generally  took  the  part  of  Count 
Christopher,  who  acted  throughout  as  the  nominee  of  the  captive 
Christian  II.,  while  the  Protestant  party,  aided  by  the  Holstcin 
dukes  and  Gustavus  Vasa  of  Sweden,  sided  with  Christian  IIL 
The  war  ended  with  the  capture  of  Copenhagen  by  the  forces  of 
Christian  III.,  on  the  2Qth  of  July  1536,  and  the  triumph  of  so 
devoted  a  Lutheran  scaled  the  fate  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Denmark,  though  even  now  it  was  necessary  for  the 
victorious  king  to  proceed  against  the  bishops  and  thdr  friends 
by  a  coup  d'ttal,  engineered  by  hte  German  generals  the  Rantzaus. 
The  Recess  of  1536  enacted  that  the  bishops  should  forfdt  their 
temporal  and  spiritual  authority,  and  that  all  their  property 
should  be  transferred  to  the  crown  for  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth. In  the  following  year  a  Church  ordinance,  based  upon 
the  canons  of  Luther,  Melanchthon  and  Bugenbagen,  was  drawn 
up,  submitted  to  Luther  for  his  approval,  and  promulgated  on 
the  >nd  of  September  1537.  On  the  same  day  seven  "  super- 
intendents," including  Tausen  and  Sadolin,  all  of  whom  had 
worked  xealously  for  the  cause  of  the  Rdormation,  were 
consecrated  in  place  of  the  dethroned  bishops.  The  position  of 
tbf  superintendents  and  of  the  reformed  diurch  generally  was 
consolidated  by  the  Articles  of  Ribe  in  1541,  and  the  eonstitutjoo 
of  the  Danish  church  has  practically  eontinued  the  same  to  the 
present  day.  But  Catholidsm  could  not  wholly  or  immediately 
be  dislodged  by  the  teaching  of  Luther.  It  had  struck  deep 
roots  into  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  traces  of  its 
survival  were  distinguishable  a  whole  century  after  the  triumph 
of  the  Rdormation.  Catholidsm  lingered  longest  in  the  cathedral 
chapters.  Here  were  to  be  found  men  of  ability  proof  against 
the  doquence  of  Hans  Tausen  or  Pedel  Plad  and  quite  capable 
of  controverting  thdr  theories— men  like  Povl  Hdgesen,  for 
insunce,  mdisputaUy  the  greatest  Danish  theotogian  of  his  day, 
a  scholar  whose  vole*  was  drowned  a<nidst  the  clash  of  conllictinc 
creeds. 

Though  the  Rdormation  at  first  did  eomparativdy  little  for 
education,'  and  the  whole  spiritual  life  of  Denmark  was  poor  and 
feeble  in  consequence  for  at  least  a  generation  after- 
wards,  the  change  of  religion  was  of  undeniable,  if  SUS' 
temporary,  benefit  to  the  state  from  the  political  (niiMiMia 
point  of  view.    The  enormous  increase  of  the  royal 
revenue  consequent  upon  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  finandal  stability  of  the 
monarchy     In  particular  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
benefited  the  crown  in  two  ways.    The  old  church  had,  indeed, 
frequently  rendered  the  state  considerable  financial  aid,  but  such 
voluntary  assistance  was,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  casual 
and  arbitrary.     Now,  however,  the  state  derived  a  fixed  and 
certain  revenue  from  the  confiscated  lands;  and  the  possession 

■  It  'is  true  the  university  was  esublished  on  the  9th  of  September 
•537.  but  its  iaflueoce  was  of  very  gradual  growth  and  smaB  ai 
first 
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of  immenie  landed  pinpcrtsr  at  the  suae  time  enabled  the 
cro«vn  advantageously  to  conduct  the  administration.  The 
gross  revenue  of  the  state  is  estimated  to  have  risen  threefold. 
Before  the  Reformation  the  annual  revenue  from  land  averaged 
400,000  bushels  of  corn;  after  the  coniisGations  of  Church 
property  It  averaged  1,200,000  bushels.  The  possession  of  a 
full  purse  materially  assisted  the  Danish  government  in  its 
domestic  administration,  which  was  indeed  epoch-making.  It 
enabled  Christian  III.  to  pay  off  his  German  mercenaries 
immediately  after  the  religious  coup  d'llal  of  I53fi.  It  enabled 
him  to  prosecute  shipbuilding  with  such  energy  that,  by  1550, 
the  royal  fleet  numbered  at  least  thirty  vessels,  which  were 
largely  employed  as  a  maritime  police  in  the  piiate-haunted 
Baltic  and  North  Seas.  It  enabled  him  to  create  and 
remunerate  adequately  a  capable  official  class,  which  proved 
its  efhcicncy  under  the  strictest  supervision,  and  ultimately 
produced  a  whole  scries  of  great  statesmen  and  admirals  Uke 
Johan  Fiiis,  Peder  Oxe,  Herluf  TroUe  and  Peder  Skram.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  increased  revenue  derived  from  the 
appropriation  of  Church  property,  intelligently  applied,  gave 

Denmark  the  hegemony  of  the  North  during  the 
^^^**  latter  part  of  Christian  III.'s  reign,  the  whole  reign 
./  of  Frederick  II.  and  the  first  twenty-five  yeais  of  the 

Dtaatrk,  reign  of  Christian  IV.,  a  period  embracing,  roughly 
JJJ^  speaking,cightyyears(iS44-i626).  Within  this  period 

Denmark  was  indisputably  the  leading  Scandinavian 
power  While  Sweden,  even  after  the  advent  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 
was  still  of  but  small  account  in  Europe,  Denmark  easily  .held 
her  own  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  even  against  Charles  V.,.and 
was  important  enough,  in  1553,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the 
emperor  and  Saxony.  Twice  during  this  period  Denmark  and 
Sweden  measured  their  strength  in  the  open  field,  on  the  first 
occasion  in  the  "  Scandinavian  Seven  Years'  War"  (1562-70), 
on  the  second  in  the  "  Katmar  War  "  (i6ii-ij),  and  on  both 
occasions  Denmark  prevailed,  though  the  temporary  advantage 
she  gained  was  more  than  neutralized  by  the  intense  feeling  of 
hostility  which  the  unnatural  wars,  between  the  two  kindred 
(.copies  of  Scandinavia,  left  behind  them.  Still,  the  fact  remains 
that,  for  a  time,  Denmark  was  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
Frederick  II.,  in  his  Liter  years  (1571-1588),  aspired  to  the 
dominion  of  all  the  seas  which  washed  the  Scandinavian  coasts, 
and  before  he  died  he  was  able  to  enforce  the  rule  that  all  foreign 
ships  should  strike  their  topsails  to  Danish  men.«f-war  as  a  token 
of  his  right  to  rule  the  northern  seas.  Favourable  political 
circumstances  also  contributed  to  this  general  acknowledgment 
of  Denmark's  maritime  greatness.  The  power  of  the  Hansa  had 
gone;  the  Dutch  were  enfeebled  by  their  contest  with  Spain, 
England's  sea-power  was  yet  in  the  making;  Spain,  still  the 
greatest  of  the  maritime  nations,  was  exhausting  her  resources 
in  the  vain  effort  to  conquer  the  Dutch.  Yet  more  even  than  to 
felicitous  circumstances,  Denmark  owed  her  short-lived  greatness 
to  the  great  statesmen  and  administrators  whom  Frederick  II. 
succeeded  in  gathering  about  him.  Never  before,  since  the  age 
of  Margaret,  had  Denmark  been  so  well  governed,  never  before 
had  she  possessed  so  many  political  celebrities  nobly  emulous  for 
the  common  good. 

Frederick  II  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Christian  IV.  (April  4, 
ijgg),  who  attained  his  majo/ity  on  the  17th  of  August  1596,  at 
Ovaoai*  the  age  of  nineteen,  liie  realm  which  Christian  IV.  was 
^ittMf  to  govern  had  undergone  great  changes  within  the  last 
aulwol  two  generations.  Towards  the  south  the  boundaries  of 
S^^f^^  the  Danish  state  remained  unchanged.  Levensaa  and 
"  the  Eider  still  separated  Denmark  from  the  Empire. 

Schletwig  was  recognized  as  a  Danish  fief,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Holsteio,  which  owed  vassalage  to  the  Empire.  The 
"  kingdom  "  stretched  as  far  as  Kolding  and  Skedboig,  where 
the  "  duchy  "  began;  and  this  duchy  since  its  amalgiimstion 
with  Holstein  by  means  of  a  common  Latiilag,  and  especially 
since  the  union  of  the  dual  duchy  with  the  kiogdom  on  almost 
equal  terms  in  1533,  was,  in  most  respects,  a  semi-independent 
state.  Denmark,  moreover,  like  Europe  in  general,  was,  politic- 
ally, on  the  threshold  of  a  transitional  period.    During  the  whole 
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coune  of  the  i6tb  century  the  monardiical  form  of  govemmcBt 
was  m  every  large  country,  with  the  single  exception  of  Poland, 
rising  on  the  tuins  of  feudalism.  The  great  powen  of  the  Imtt 
i6th  and  early  17th  centuries  were  to  be  the  strong,  higihly 
centralized,  hereditary  monardiiea,  like  France,  Spain  and 
Sweden.  There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  Denmark  also  should 
not  become  a  powerful  state  under  the  guidance  of  a  powerful 
monarchy,  especially  as  the  sister  sute  of  Sweden  was  drrdopiog 
into  a  great  power  under  apparently  identical  conditions.  Yet, 
while  Sweden  was  surely  ripening  into  the  dominating  power  of 
northern  Europe,  Denmark  had  as  surdy  entered  vipoa  a  period 
of  uninterrupted  and  apparently  incurable  decUne.  What  waa 
the  cause  of  this  anomaly  ?  Something  of  course  must  be  allowed 
for  the  superior  and  altogether  extraordinary  genius  of  the  great 
princes  of  the  house  of  Vasa;  yet  the  causes  of  the  decline 
of  Denmark  lay  far  deeper  than  this.  They  may  rougUy  be 
summed  up  under  two  heads:  the  inherent  weakness  of  aa 
elective  monarchy,  and  the  absence  of  that  public  spirit  wliUli 
is  based  on  the  intimate  alliance  of  ruler  and  ruled.  WUbt 
Gustavus  Vasa  had  leaned  upon  the  Swedish  peasantry,  in  other 
words  upon  the  bulk  of  the  Swedish  nation,  which  was  and 
continued  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Swedish  body-politic. 
Christian  III.  on  his  accession  had  crushed  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  in  Denmark  and  reduced  them  to  political  insignificance. 
Yet  it  was  not  the  king  who  benefited  by  this  blunder.  The 
Danish  monarchy  since  the  days  of  Margaret  had  continued  to  be 
purely  elective;  and  a  purely  elective  monarchy  at  that  stage  of 
the  political  development  of  Europe  was  a  mischievous  anomaly. 
It  signified  in^the  first  place  that  the  crown  was  not  the  highest 
power  in  the  state,  but  was  subject  to  the  aristocratic  Rigsraad, 
or  council  of  state.  The  Rigsraad  was  the  permanent  owner  of  the 
realm  and  the  cron-n-lands;  the  king  was  only  their  temporary 
administrator.  If  the  king  died  before  the  election  of  h^ 
successor,  the  Rigsraad  stepped  into  the  king's  place.  Moreover, 
an  elective  monarchy  implied  that,  at  every  fresh  succession,  the 
king  was  liable  to  be  bound  by  a  new  Haandfatslning,  or  charter. 
The  election  itself  might,  and  did,  become  a  mere  formality; 
but  the  condition  precedent  of  election,  the  acceptance  of 
the  charter,  invariably  limiting  the  royal  authority,  remained  a 
reality.  This  period  of  aristocratic  rule,  which  dates  practically 
from  the  accession  of  Frederick  I.  (1523),  and  lasted  for  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half,  is  known  in  Danish  history  as  Addstaddt, 
or  rule  of  the  nobles. 

Again,  the  king  was  the  ruler  of  the  realm,  but  over  a  very 
large  portion  of  it  he  had  but  a  slight  control.  The  crown-lands 
and  most  of  the  towns  were  under  his  immediate  jurisdiction, 
but  by  the  side  of  the  crown-hinds  lay  the  estates  of  the  nobiUty, 
which  already  comprised  about  one^alf  of  the  superficial  area 
of  Denmark,  and  were  in  many  respects  independent  of  the  central 
govenunent  both  as  regards  taxation  and  administration.  In  a 
word,  the  monarchy  had  to  share  its  dominion  with  the  nobility; 
and  the  Danish  nobiUty  in  the  t6th  century  was  one  of  the  most 
exclusive  and  selfish  aristocracies  in  Europe,  and  already  far 
advanced  in  decadence.  Hermetically  sealing  itself  from  any 
intrusion  from  below,  it  deteriorated  by  dose  and  constant  inter* 
marriage,  and  it  was  already,  both  morally  and  intellectually, 
below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Yet  this  very  aristo- 
cracy, whose  claim  to  consideration  was  based  not  upon  its  own 
achievements  but  upon  the  length  of  its  pedigrees,  inmsted  upon 
an  amplification  of  its  privileges  which  endansned  the  economical 
and  political  interests  of  the  state  and  the  nation.  The  time  was 
dose  at  hand  when  a  Danisb  magnate  was  to  demonstrate  that  fae 
preferred  the  utter  ruin  of  his  coimtry  to  any  abatement  of  his 
own  personal  dignity. 

All  below  the  king  and  the  nobility  were  generally  classified 
together  as  "  subjecte."  Of  these  lower  oidera  the  dergy  stood 
first  in  the  social  scale.  As  a  spiritual  estate,  indeed,  it  had 
ceased  to  exist  at  the  Reformation,  though  still  represented  in  the 
Rigsiog  or  diet.  Since  then  too  it  had  become  quite  detached 
from  the  nobility,  which  ostentatiously  despised  the  teaching 
profession.  The  dergy  recruited  themselves  therefore  from 
the  dass  next  below  them,  sad  looked  more  and  mora  to  tbs 
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iMwa  for  help  and  piotectioD  u  they  dtew  tput  faom 
the  gentry,  who,  moieovef,  as  dispensen  of  patranage,  lost  no 
opportttoity  of  appiopcUtiog  church  lands  and  cutting  down 
tithes. 

l°he  burgesses  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  disaster  of 
"  Crevens  fejde ";  but  while  the  towns  had  become  more 
dependent  on  thef  entral  power,  they  had  at  the  same  time  been 
released  from  their  former  vexatious  subjection  to  the  local  mag- 
nates, and  could  make  their  voices  heard  in  the  Jiitsd«g,  where 
they  were  still,  though  inadequately,  represented.  Within  the 
Estate  of  Burgesses  itself,  too,  a  levelling  process  had  begun. 
llie  old  municipal  patriciate,  which  used  to  form  the  connecting 
Sak  between  the  teurgeouie  and  the  nobility,  had  disappeared, 
and  a  feeling  of  common  dvlc  feliowship  lud  taken  its  phce. 
All  this  tended  to  eolatge  the  political  views  of  the  burgesses,  and 
was  not  witluiat  its  infhienty  on  the  future.  Yet,  after  all,  the 
praepeets  of  the  burgesses  depeiKled  mainly  on  economic  con- 
ditions; and  in  this  respect  there  was  a  decided  improvement, 
doe  to  the  increasing  importance  of  money  and  commerce  all 
over  Etarope,  especially  as  the  steady  decline  of  the  Hanse  towns 
immediatdy  benefited  the  trade  of  Denmark-Norway;  Nonray 
by  this  time  being  completely  merged  in  the  Danish  state, 
and  niled  from  Copenhagen.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  merchants  at  the  end  of  tlie 
i6th  centory  Souiisbed  esceedingly,  despite  the  intrusion  and 
competition  of  the  Dutch  and  the  dangers  to  neutral  shipping 
arising  from  the  frequent  wars  between  England,  Spain  and 
the  Netherlands. 

'  At  the  bottom  of  the  aodal  ladder  lay  the  peasants,  whose 
condition  had  decidedly  deteriorated.  Oiily  in  one  respiect  had 
they  benefited  by  the  pecofiar  conditions  of  the  i6th  century: 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  com  without  any  corresponding  rise  in  the 
land-tax  most  bare  largely  increased  their  material  prosperity. 
Yet  the  number  of  peasant-proprietors  had  diminished,  while 
the  obligations  of  the  peasantry  generally  had  increased;  and, 
stin  worse,  their  obligations  were  vexatiously  indefinite,  varying 
from  year  to  year  and  even  from  month  to  month.  They 
weighed  especially  heavfly  on  the  so-called  Uteiosmaeni,  who 
were  forced  to  work  two  or  three  days  a  week  in  the  demesne 
lands.  Thisincreaseofvillenagemorallydepressedthepeasantry, 
and  widened  still  further  the  breach  b^ween  the  yeomanry  and 
the  gently.  Politically  its  consequences  were  disastrous.  While 
In  Sweden  the  free  and  energetic  peasant  was  a  salutary  power 
in  the  state,  which  he  served  with  both  mind  and  plou(^,  the 
Danish  peasant  was  sinking  to  the  level  of  a  bondmaiL  While 
the  Swedish  peasants  were  well  represented  in  the  Swedish 
Kiladag,  whose  proceedings  they  sometimes  dominated,  the 
Danish  peasantry  had  no  political  rights  or  privileges  what- 
ciner- 

.  Such  then,  briefly,  was  the  condition  of  thin(p  in  Denmark 
wbea,bits88,ChristianIV.ascendedthethrone.  Wheresomuch 
-.^^j^  was  necessarily  uncertain  and  fluctuating,  there  was 
^l^j^  room  for  an  almost  infinite  vsriety  of  devdopment. 
(ML  Much  depended  on  the  duuacter  and  personality  of 

the  young  prince  who  had  now  taken  into  bis  hands 
tbe  teiss  of  government,  and  for  half  a  century  was  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  the  nation.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  hand 
of  the  young  monarch,  who  was  imthing  if  not  energetic,  made 
itadf  felt  in  every  direction.  The  harbours  of  Copeijiagen, 
EUnore  and  other  towns  were  enlarged;  many  decaying  towns 
were  abolished  and  many  new  ones  built  under  more  promising 
conditions,  hurlnding  Chtistiaiiia,  which  wis  foanded  in  August 
K)a4,  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  dty  of  Oslo.  Various  attempts 
were  also  made  to  improve  trade  and  industiy  by  abolishing  the 
stjn  lemaining  privileges  of  the  Hansaatic  towns,  by  promoting 
a  wliolcsak  immigration  of  skUf ol  snd  wdl-toKlo  Dutch  traders 
tad  liaadicnftsaien  into  Denmark  under  most  favourable 
conditions,  by  cpeaiiig  up  the  rkh  fisheries  of  the  Arctic  teas, 
■nd  by  «««-t>i<»fcitj  jolat«tock  chartered  companies  both  in  the 
East  and  the  West  Indie*.  Copenhagen  espedaSy  benefited  by 
Christian  IV.'*  commetdal  policy.  He  enlarged  and  embellish^ 
it,  and  pioeided  it  with  new  harboots  and  foitificatloas;  b  dioit. 


did  his  best  to  make  it  the  worthy  capital  of  a  great  empire. 
But  it  was  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government  that  the  royal 
influence  was  most  perceptible.  Unlike  Sweden,  Denmark  had 
remained  outside  the  great  religious-political  movements  which 
were  the  outcome  of  the  Catholic  reaction;  and  the  peculiarity 
of  her  position  made  her  rather  hostile  than  friendly  to  the  other 
Protestant  states.  The  possession  of  the  Sound  enabled  her  to 
close  the  Baltic  against  the  Western  powers;  the  possession  of 
Norway  carried  along  with  it  the  control  of  the  rich  fisheries 
which  were  Danish  monopolies,  and  therefore  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion to  England  and  Holland.  Denmark,  moreover,  was  above 
all  tilings  a  Scandinavian  power.  While  the  territorial  expansion 
of  Sweden  in  the  near  future  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  Denmark 
had  not  only  attained,  but  even  exceeded,  her  natural  limits. 
Aggrandizement  southwards,  at  the  expense  of  the  German 
empire,  was  becoming  every  year  more  difficult;  and  in  every 
other  direction  she  had  nothing  more  to  gain.  Nay,  more, 
Denmark's  possession  of  the  Scanian  provinces  deprived  Sweden 
of  her  proper  geographical  frontiers.  Clearly  it  was  Denmark's 
wisest  policy  to  seek  a  dose  alliance  witb  Sweden  in  their  common 
interests,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Kalmar  War  "  the 
two  countries  did  remain  at  peace  for  the  next  thirty-one  years. 
But  the  antagonistic  interests  of  the  two  coimtries  in  Germany 
during  the  "Hiirty  Years'  War  precipitated  a  fourth  contest 
between  them  (1643-45),  in  whidi  Denmark  would  have  been 
utterly  ruined  but  for  the  heroism  of  King  Christian  IV.  and  bis 
command  of  the  sea  during  the  crisis  of  the  struggle.  Even  so, 
by  the  peace  of  BrSmsebro  (February  8,  1645)  ^^ 
Denmark  surrendered  the  islands  of  Oesel  and  Gotland  StittI 
and  the  provinces  of  Jemteland  and  Herjedal  (in  mrUoiy. 
Norway)  definitively,  and  Hallond  for  thirty  years. 
The  freedom  from  the  Sound  tolls  was  by  the  same  treaty  also 
extended  to  Sweden's  Baltic  provinces. 

The  peace  of  Bramsebro  was  the  first  of  the  long  series 
of  treaties,  extending  down  to  our  own  days,  which  mark  the 
progressive  shrinkage  of  Danish  territory  into  an  irreducible 
minimum.  Sweden's  appropriation  of  Danish  soil  had  begun, 
and  at  the  some  time  Denmark's  power  of  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  Sweden  was  correspondingly  reduced.  The  Danish 
national  debt,  too,  had  risen  enormously,  while  the  sources  of 
future  income  and  consequent  recuperation  had  diminished 
or  disappeared.  The  Sound  tolls,  for  instance,  in  consequence  of 
the  treaties  of  BrSmsebro  and  Kristianopel  (by  the  latter  treaty 
very  considerable  concessions  were  made  to  the  Dutch)  had  sunk 
from  400,000  to  140,000  rix-dollars.  The  political  influence  of 
the  crown,  moreover,  had  inevitably  been  weakened,  and  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  king 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sigsraal.    On  the  accession  ^ 

of  Frederick  HI.  (1648-1670)  moreover,  the  already  STwS 
diminished  royal  prerogative  was  still  further  curtailed  un. 
by  the  Hamdfaatmng,  or  charter,  which  he  was 
compelled  to  sign.  Fear  and  hatred  of  Sweden,  and  the  never 
abandoned  hope  of  recovering  the  lost  provinces,  animated  king 
and  people  alike;  but  it  was  Denmark's  crowning  misfortune 
that  she  possessed  at  this  difficult  anb  no  statesman  of  the  first 
rank,  no  one  even  approximately  comparable  with  such  com- 
petitors as  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  or  the  "  Great  Elector " 
Fredeiick  William  of  Brandenburg.  From  the  very  bcginatng 
of  his  reign  Frederick  UL  was  resolved  upon  a  rupture  at  the 
first  convenieBt  opportunity,  while  the  nation  was,  if  possible, 
even  noR  bdlioose  than  the  king.  The  apparently  hisupetahl* 
difficulties  of  Sweden  in  Piriand  was  the  feather  that  turned  tlie 
scale;  on  Uie  ist  of  June  1657,  Frederick  III.  signed  the  manifesto 
justifying  a  war  which  was  never  formally  dedared  and  brought 
Denmark  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  The  extraordinary  details 
of  this  dramatic  struggle  will  be  found  etsewhere  (see  FsmEKiCK 
III.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  CHAai.ES  X.,  iUng  of  Sweden); 
suffice  it  to  say  that  by  the  pcsoe  of  Roskilde  p,,^^ 
(February  >6, 1658),  Denmark  consented  to  cede  the  if,„uut, 
three  Scantan  provinces,  the  island  of  Bomholm  aitd  mm. 
the  Norwegian  provinces  of  Baahus  and  Trondhjem; 
to  renounce  all  anti-Swedish  alllancss  snd  to  «nmpt  lU  Swtdisk 
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vcneb,  even  when  auiying  bxeign  goods,  bom  all  tolls.  These 
terrible  losses  wen  somewhat  cetrieved  by  the  subsequent 
treaty  of  Copenhagen  (May  27, 1660)  concluded  by  the  Swedish 
regency  with  Frederick  UL  after  the  failure  of  Charles  X.'s 
second  war  against  Denmark,  a  failure  chiefly  owing  to  the 
hooic  defence  of  the  Danish  capital  (i65S-<o).  By  this  treaty 
j),,^^  Sweden  gave  back  the  province  of  Itendhjon  and  the 
Capta-  isle  of  Bomholm  and  released  Denmark  from  the  most 
*««,  onerous  of  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  of  Roskilde. 
'^  Id  fact  the  peace  of  Copenhagen  came  as  a  wdoome 
break  in  an  interminable  series  of  disasters  and  faumilialjons. 
Anyhow,  it  confirmed  the  independence  of  the  Danish  state. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Denmark  had  emerged  from  the  war  with 
her  honour  and  dignity  unimpaired,  she  had  at  the  same  time 
tacitly  surrendered  the  dnmininn  of  the  North  to  her  Scutdi- 
oavianrivaL 

'  But  the  war  just  terminated  had  important  political  conse- 
quences, which  were  to  culminate  in  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
ff,„0i^j  interesting  revolutions  of  modem  history.  In  the  first 
aoHK^  place,  it  marks  the  temrinstmn  of  the  AieUtatUe,  or 
^<*-  rule  of  the  nobility.  By  their  cowardice,  incapacity, 
fl^  egotism  and  treachery  during  the  crisis  of  the  struggle, 
the  Danish  aristocracy  had  justly  forfeited  the  rispect 
of  eveqr  other  class  of  the  community,  and  emerged  from  the 
war  bopeiesBly  discredited.  On  the  other  hand,  Copenhagen, 
proudly  conscious  of  her  intrinsic  importance  and  of  ha  inestim- 
abiescnrices  to  the  country,  whom  she  had  saved  from  annihilation 
by  her  constancy,  now  openly  claimed  to  have  a  voice  in  public 
affairs.  Still  higher  had  risen  the  influence  of  the  crown.  The 
courage  and  resource  displayed  by  Frederick  lU.  in  the  extremity 
of  the  national  danger  had  won  for  "  the  least  expansive  of 
monarchs  "  an  extraordinary  popularity. 
•:  On  the  loth  of  September  1660,  the  Rifsdat,  which  was  to 
'repair  the  ravages  of  the  war  and  provide  for  the  future,  was 
<q>ened  with  great  cenmooy  in  the  Riiitnaal  of  the  castle 
of  Copenhagen.  He  first  bill  laid  before  the  Estates  by  the 
government  was  to  impose  an  excise  tax  on  the  principal  articles 
of  consumption,  together  with  subsidiary  taxes  on  cattle,  poultry, 
ftc,  in  return  for  which  the  abolition  of  all  the  old  direct  taxes 
was  prooiised.  The  nobility  at  first  claimed  exemption  from 
taxation  altogether,  while  the  clergy  and  burgesses  insisted  upon 
an  absolute  equality  of  taxation.  There  were  sharp  encounters 
between  the  prcsfalents  of  the  contending  orders,  but  the  position 
of  the  Lower  Estate*  was  considerably  prejudiced  by  the  disaen- 
rions  of  its  various  sections.  Thus  the  privileges  of  the  bishops 
and  of  Copenhagen  profoundly  irritated  the  lower  clergy  and 
the  unprivileged  towns,  and  made  a  eonlial  understanding 
impossUde^  till  Hans  Svime,  bishop  of  Copenhagen,  and  Hans 
Hansen  the  burgomaster,  who  now  openly  came  forward  as  the 
leader  of  the  idkinn  movement,  proposed  that  the  privileges 
jwhich  divkled  the  non-noble  Estates  should  be  abolished.  In 
accofdaace  with  this  proposal,  the  two  Lower  Estates,  on  the 
jitfth  of  September,  subscribed  a  memoraitdnm  addressed  to  the 
\Sipnad,  declaring  their  willingness  to  renounce  their  privileges, 
laovided  the  nobility  did  the  same;  which  was  tantamount  to  a 
<ledaration  that  the  whole  of  the  clergy  and  burgesses  had  made 
common  cause  against  the  nobility.  The  opposition  so  formed 
took  the  name  of  the  "  Conjohted  Estates."  The  presentation 
of  the  memorial  provoked  an  outburst  of  indignation.  But  the 
nobility  soon  perceived  the  necessity  of  complete  surrender. 
On  the  30th  of  Sq>tembcr  the  Krst  Estate  abandoned  its  former 
standpoint  and  renounced  its  privileges,  with  one  unimportant 
reservation. 

t  The  struggle  now  seemed  to  be  ended,  and  the  finanrial 
qoestion  having  also  been  settled,  the  king,  had  he  been  so 
minded,  might  have  dismissed  the  Estates.  But  the  still  more 
important  questiOD  of  reform  was  now  raised.  On  the  t7th  of 
September  the  burgesses  introduced  a  bill  proposing  a  new 
constitution,  which  was  to  faiclnde  local  aeU-goyenment  in  the 
towns,  the  aboUtkn  of  serfdom,  and  the  iotnatibD  of  a  national 
ai^.  It  fell  to  the  grooad  for  want  of  adequate  support;  but 
aaothar  pwpcaMon.  th*  liait  o(  aecnt  iBsnii^in  bMwwn  the 
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king  and  his  confederates,  which  pheed  aU  Ceb  mdcr  the  contmi 
of  the  crown  as  regards  taxation,  and  orevided  for  selling  and 
letting  them  to  the  highest  bidder,  was  accepted  by  the  Estate 
of  burgesses.  The  significance  of  this  ordinance  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  shattered  the  privileged  position  of  the  nobility,  by 
abolishing  the  exclusive  right  to  the  possession  of  fiefs.  What 
happened  next  is  not  quite  clear.  Our  sources  fail  us,  and  wean 
at  the  mercy  of  doubtful  rumours  and  more  or  less  unreliable 
anecdotes.  We  have  a  vision  of  intrigues,  mysterious  conferences, 
threats  and  bribery,  dimly  discernible  through  a  «li»fring  mirage 
of  tradition. 

The  first  (^t  of  light  is  a  letter,  dated  the  sjrd  of  September, 
from  Frederick  III.  to  Svane  and  Nansen,  authorixing  them  to 
communicate  the  arrangements  already  inade  to  triable  men, 
and  act  quickly,  as  "  if  the  others  gain  time  they  may  possibly 
gain  more."  The  first  step  was  to  make  sure  of  the  city  train- 
bands: of  the  garrison  of  Copenhagen  the  king  had  no  doubt. 
The  headquarters  of  the  oonspiraton  was  the  bishop's  palace 
near  Ycr  Pnu  church,  between  which  and  the  court  messages 
were  passing  continually,  and  where  the  docomeat  to  be  adopted 
by  the  C6njoined  Estate*  took  iu  final  shape.  On  the  8th  o< 
October  the  two  burgomasters,  Hans  Nansen  and  Kristoffer 
Hansen,  proposed  that  the  realm  of  Denmark  should  be  nuuie 
over  to  the  king  as  a  hereditary  kingdom,  without  prejudice  to 
theptivilegesof  the  Estates;  whereupon  theyproceededtoBrewer% 
Hall,  and  informed  the  Eatau  of  burgesses  there  aaaembled 
of  what  had  been  done.  A  fiery  orttioo  from  Nansen  dissolved 
some  feeble  opposition;  and  simultaneously  Bishop  Svane 
carried  the  clergy  along  with  him.  The  so-called  "  Instrument," 
now  signed  by  the  Lower  Estates,  offered  the  realm  to  the  king 
and  his  bouse  as  a  hereditary  monarchy,  by  way  of  thank-offering 
mainly  for  his  courageous  deliverance  of  the  kingdom  daring 
the  war;  and  the  Rigiraad  and  the  nobility  were  urged  to 
notify  the  resolution  to  the  king,  and  desire  him  to  maintaan 
each  Estate  in  iu  due  privileges,  and  to  give  a  written  counter- 
assurance  that  the  revolution  now  to  be  effected  was  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  state.  Evcnta  now  moved  forward  rapidly.  On 
the  loth  of  October  a  deputation  from  the  clergy  and  burgesses 
proceeded  to  the  Cotmcil  House  where  the  Jtipraad  were  de- 
liberating, to  demand  an  answer  to  their  propositions.  After 
a  tumultuous  scene,  the  aristocratic  Kaad  rejected  the  "  luttu- 
ment "  altogether,  whereupon  the  deputies  of  the  commons  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace  and  wen  graciously  received  by  the  king, 
who  promised  them  an  answer  next  day.  The  same  afternoon 
the  guards  in  the  streets  and  on  the  ramparts  were  doubled;  on 
the  following  morning  the  gates  of  the  dty  were  dosed,  powder 
and  bolleu  were  distributed  among  the  dty  traii>-ban<b,  who 
were  bidden  to  be  fa>  readiness  when  the  alarm  bell  called  them, 
and  cavalry  was  massed  on  the  environs  of  the  dty.  The  same 
afternoon  the  king  sent  a  message  to  the  Xipnad  urgmg  them 
to  declare  their  views  quickly,  ss  he  could  no  longer  hold  himself 
responsible  for  what  might  h^)pcii.  After  a  feeble  attempt 
at  a  compromise  the  Kaad  gave  way.  On  the  t3th  of  October 
it  signed  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  it  associated  itself 
still  with  the  Lower  Estates  in  the  making  over  of  the  kingdom, 
OS  a  hereditary  moiutchy,  to  his  majesty  and  his  heirs  male  and 
female.  The  same  day  the  king  recdved  the  official  commimi* 
cation  of  this  declaration  and  the  congratulation  of  the  burgo- 
masters. Thus  the  ancient  constitution  was  transformed;  and 
Denmark  became  a  monarchy  hereditary  in  Frederick  IIL  and 
his  posterity. 

But  althoui^  hereditary  sovereignty  had  been  introduced,  the 
laws  of  the  land  had  not  been  abolished.  The  monarch  was 
qwdScslly  now  a  sovereign  over-lord,  but  be  bad  not  been 
absolved  from  his  obligatioas  towards  bis  subjects.  Heteditjuy 
sovereignty  pir  u  was  not  bdd  to  signify  uiilimited  dominion, 
still  less  absolutism.  On  the  cootraty,  the  magnificent  gilt  at 
the  Danish  nation  to  Frederick  IU.  wa*  made  under  expresa 
conditions.  The  "  Instrument "  drawn  up  by  the  Lower 
Estate*  implied  the  rMentien  of  all  thdr  rif^ts;  and  the  king, 
in  socQ>tiag  the  gift  of  a  hetcditaty  crown,  did  not  repudi- 
att<tbtriiq4ia<-invhilabflityiof-tb«  prfraeges  of  the  donors. 
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Onfottautdy  evcrjrtUng  had  bten  left  m>  ytgai,  that  it  was 
an  eiay  matter  (or  nltnHayaliits  like  Svane  and  Nansen  to 
igDOte  the  privileges  of  the  Estates,  and  even  the  Estates 
thenuelve*. 

On  the  I4tb  of  October  a  committee  was  summoned  to  the 
palace  to  organise  the  new  govemment  The  discnssion  tuned 
mainly  upon  two  points,(i)whetlieranew  oath  of  homage  should 
be  taken  to  the  king,  aind  (s)  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
Baarndfatstaiin  or  t^fii  charter.  The  first  point  was  speedily 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  and,  as  to  the  second,  it  was  ultimatdy 
dedded  that  the  king  should  be  released  from  his  oath  and  the 
chuter  returned  to  him;  but  a  rider  was  added  suggesting  that 
he  should,  at  the  same  time,  (somulgate  a  Recess  providing  for 
bis  own  and  his  people's  welfare,  ^os  Frederick  III.  was  not 
left  absolutely  Us  own  master;  for  the  provision  regarding  a 
Recess,  or  new  constitntion,  showed  plainly  enough  that  sudi 
a  constitution  was  expected,  and,  once  granted,  would  of  coarse 
have  limited  the  royal  power. 

It  now  only  remained  to  execute  the  resolotioas  of  the  com- 
mittee. Onthei7thof  October  the  charter,  which  the  king  had 
sworn  to  observe  twelve  yean  before,  was  solemnly  handed  back 
to  him  at  the  palace,  Frederick  m.  thereupon  promiMng  to  nile 
as  a  Christian  king  to  the  satisfaetion  of  all  the  Estates  of  the 
realm.  On  the  following  day  the  king,  seated  on  the  topmast 
step  of  a  lefty  tribune  surmounted  by  a  baldaquin,  erected  in  the 
midst  of  the  principal  square  of  Copenhagen,  received  the  public 
homage  of  his  subjects  of  all  ranks,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
concourse,  on  which  occasion  be  again  promised  to  rule  "  as  a 
Christian  hereditary  king  and  gradous  master,"  and, "  as  soon  as 
passible,  to  prepare  and  set  up  "  such  a  constitution  aa  should 
secure  to  his  subjects  a  Christian  and  indulgent  sway.  The 
ceremony  concluded  with  a  grand  banquet  at  the  palace.  After 
dinner  the  queen  and  the  clergy  withdrew;  but  the  king  remained. 
An  incident  now  occurred  which  made  a  strong  improsion  on  all 
present.  With  a  brimming  beaker  in  his  hand,  Frederick  lU. 
went  up  to  Hans  Nansen,  drank  with  him  and  drew  him  aside. 
They  communed  together  in  a  low  voice  for  some  time,  till  the 
burgomaster,  succumbing  to  the  influence  of  his  potations, 
fumbled  his  way  to  his  carnage  with  the  assistance  of  some  of 
his  dvic  colleagues.  Whether  Nansen,  intoxicated  by  vine 
and  the  royal  favour,  consented  on  this  occasion  to  sacrifice  the 
privikges  of  his  order  and  his  dty,  it  is  impassible  to  say;  but 
it  is  s^nificant  that,  from  henceforth,  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
Recess  which  the  more  liberal  of  the  leaders  of  the  lower 
orders  had  hoped  for  when  they  released  Frederick  III.  from 
the  obfa'gations  of  the  charter. 

We  can  follow  pretty  plainly  the  stages  of  the  progms  fnm 
a  limited  to  an  absolute  monarchy.  By  an  act  dated  the  loth 
mn^g,^  of  January  1661,  entitled  "  Instrument,  or  pragmatic 
mmil  sanction,"  of  (lie  king's  hereditary  right  to  the  king- 
a*MM>  doms  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  it  was  declared  that 
'*^'  all  the  peerogativet  of  majesty,  and  "  all  regalia  as  an 

absolute  sovereign  lord,"  had  been  made  over  to  the  king.  Yet, 
even  after  the  issue  of  the  "  Instrument,"  there  was  nothing, 
■toictly  speaking,  to  prevent  Frederick  III.  from  voluntarily 
eeaoeding  to  his  subjects  some  share  in  the  administration. 
Unfortunatdy  the  king  was  bent  upon  still  further  emphasizing 
the  plenitude  of  his  power.  At  Copenhsgen  his  advisers  were 
busy  framing  drafts  of  a  tes  Rcpa  Perpauo ;  and  the  one 
which  finally  won  the  royal  favour  was  the  famous  Kontdoe,  or 
"  King's  Uw." 

This  document  was  in  every  way  unique.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  remarkable  for  its  literary  exoelleoce.  Compared  with  the 
barbaroua  macaronic  jargon  of  the  contemporary  official  Unguage 
it  shines  forth  ss  a  masterpiece  of  pure,  pithy  and  original 
Danish.  Still  more  remarlui>Ie  are  the  tone  and  tenor  of  this 
nyalUw.  The /Contafot  has  the  highly  dubious  honour  of  being 
the  one  written  law  in  the  dvOized  woild  which  fearlessly  carries 
oat  abaolutism  to  the  last  consequences.  The  monarchy  is  de- 
clared to  owe  ita  origin  to  the  surrender  of  the  supreme  authority 
by  the  Eatates  to  the  king.  The  maintenance  of  the  indivisi- 
bOity  of  the  realm  and  of  the  Christian  faith  according  to  the 


Augsborg  ConffioB,  and  the  observance  of  the  JCM|ri«  itadf , 
an  now  the  sole  obligations  binding  upon  the  king.  Tliesuiacme 
spiritual  authortty  also  is  now  claiincd;aod  it  is  cipfsaily  stated 
that  it  hecomea  none  to  crown  him:  the  moment  ha  ascnda  the 
throne,  crown  and  sceptre  belong  to  him  al  rifjoX.  Uoreover, 
par.  >6  dedarea  guilty  of  Ust-mqjtsU  whomsoever  shall  in  any 
way  usurp  or  infringe  the  king's  absolute  authority.  In  the 
following  reign  the  ultra-royalists  went  further  stilL  In  their 
eyes  the  king  waa  not  merdy  autocratic,  but  sacrasanct.  Thus 
before  the  anointing  of  Christian  V.  on  the  7th  of  June  1671,  a 
ceremony  by  way  of  symbolizing  the  new  autocrat's  humUe 
nd>miasion  to  the  Almighty,  the  oHiriating  Ushop  of  Zealand 
ddivered  an  ontioo  in  which  be  dedarad  that  the  king  waa  God's 
immediate  creatioa,  His  vioegnent  on  earth,  and  that  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  all  good  subjects  to  serve  and  honour  the 
celestial  majesty  aa  represented  by  the  king's  terrestrial  majesty. 
The  KtHfio  is  dated  and  subaaibed  the  14th  of  Novonber 
1665,  but  waa  kept  a  prafoond  secret,  only  two  initiated  peraons 
knowing  of  iti  existence  until  after  the  death  of  Frederick  UL, 
one  of  them  bebigKristaffeTGabd,  the  king's  chief  intermediary 
during  the  revdutian,  and  the  other  the  author  and  custodian 
of  the  Kntflof,  Secretary  Peder  Schumacher,  better  known  as 
Griffenfddt  Tt  i.  rigiii«ir.tn  «l..t  tw«tli  tli.»  «»mftil»««t.l  «gi»ttt 
were  plebeians. 

The  revdution  of  iMo  was  certainly  benjfidal  to -Norway. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  Kttraad,  which,  as  representing 
the  Danish  crown,  had  hitherto  exeidscd  sovereignty  ^i^^^  ^ 
over  both  kingdoms,  Norway  ceased  to  be  a  subject  <*>  imh- 
prindpality.  The  sovereign  hereditary  king  stood  in  mm  t 
exactly  the  same  relations  to  both  kingdoms;  and  '***' 
thus,  constitutionally,  Norway  was  placed  on  an  eqnaH^  with 
Denmark,  united  with  but  not  subordinate  to  it.  It  is  clear 
that  the  majority  of  the  Norwegian  people  hoped  that  the 
revdution  would  give  them  an  administration  independent 
of  the  Danish  government;  but  these  expectations  were  not 
realised.  Till  the  cessation  of  the  Union  in  1814,  Copenhagen 
continued  to  be  the  headquarters  of  tlie  Norwegian  administra- 
tion; both  kingdoms  had  common  departments  of  state;  and 
the  common  chancery  continued  to  be  called  the  Danish  chancery. 
On  the  other  hand  the  condition  of  Norway  was  now  greatly 
improved.  In  January  1661  a  land  commissibn  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  finandal  and  economical  conditions  of  the 
kingdoms;  the  fiefs  were  transformed  into  counties;  the  nobles 
were  deprived  of  their  immimity  from  taxation;  and  in  July 
i66r  the  Norwegian  towns  received  spfdal  privfleges,  induding 
the  monopdy  of  the  lucrative  timber  trade. 

The  Entfoddt,  or  absolute  monarehy,  also  distinctly  benefited 
the  whole  Danish  state  by  materially  increasing  its  reserve  of 
native  talent.  Its  immecUate  consequence  was  to  throw  open 
every  state  appointment  to  the  middle  classes;  aiid  the  middle 
classes  of  that  period,  with  very  few  exceptions,  monopolized  the 
intellect  and  the  energy  of  the  nation.  New  blood  of  the  best 
quality  nourished  and  stimulated  the  whole  body  poliu'c.  Ex- 
pansion and  progress  were  the  watchwords  at  home,  and  abroad 
it  seemed  as  if  Denmark  were  about  to  regain  her  _ 
former  position  as  a  great  power.  This  was  espedaOjr  ^^"^ST 
the  case  during  the  brief  but  brilliant  administration  jmk 
of  ChanceUor  Griffenfddt.  Then,  if  ever,  Denmark 
had  the  chance  of  playing  once  more  a  leading  part  in  inter- 
national politics.  But  GiiAenfeldt's  difficulties,  always  serious, 
were  increased  by  the  instability  of  the  European  situation, 
depending  as  it  did  on  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  Resolved  to 
conquer  the  Netherlands,  the  French  king  proceeded,  first  of  all, 
to  isolate  her  by  dissdving  the  Triple  Alliance.  (See  Sweden 
and  GurrEMTEiDT )  In  April  1672  a  treaty  was  conduded 
between  France  and  Sweden,  on  condition  that  France  should  not 
include  Denmark  in  her  system  of  alliances  without  the  coBMnt 
of  Sweden.  This  treaty  showed  that  Sweden  wdghed  more  in 
the  French  balances  than  Denmark.  In  June  167s  a  French 
army  invaded  the  Netherlands;  whereupon  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Leopold, 
to  which  Denmark  was  invited  to  accede;  almost  simultaneously 
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te  S^tM-Gaienl  began  to  negotiate  {or  a  lennni  of  (he  nctntly 
apind  Dano-Dutch  alliance. 

la  theae  drcumitancef  it  was  a*  difficult  for  Denmark  to 
femaiu  neutnl  aa  it  warn  dangeioua  for  lier  to  make  a  choice. 
If„^f^  An  alliawy!  with  France  Tovld  subordinate  fact  to 
Imitt  SmdeoianalliancewiththeNetheriandswoutdexpaee 
Okm'  her  to  an  attack  from  Sweden.  The  Fnneo-Swediah 
y^*^  alliance  left  Griffenf eldt  no  choice  bnt  to  accede  to  the 
'  oppositeleague,  fothesawatoncethattheniinof  the 
Nethexiaoda  would  disturb  the  balance  of  power  in  the  north  by 
giiAig  an  undue  preponderance  to  F-ngiand  and  Sweden.  But 
Denmark'a  experidice  of  Putch  promises  in  the  past  was  not 
reassuring;  so,  while  n^otiating  at  the  Hague^for  a  renewal  of 
the  Dutch  alliance,  he  at  the  same  time  felt  his  way  at  Stockholm 
toward*  a  commercial  treaty  with  Sweden.  Hla  Swedish  mission 
proved  abortive,  but,  as  he  hadanttdpated,  it  effectually  acceler- 
ated the  negotiations  at  the  Hague,  and  frightfnrH  the  Dutch 
into  unwonted  Uberality.  In  May  liyj  a  treaty  of  alliance  was 
aigned  by  the  ambassador  of  the  States-Genoal  at  Copenhagen, 
whereby  the  Netherlands  pledged  themadvee  to  pay  Denmark 
large  subsidies  in  return  for  the  services  of  10,000  men  and 
twenty  warships,  which  were  to  be  held  in  readiness  in  case  the 
United  Provinces  were  attacked  by  another  .enemy .  besides 
France.  Thus,  very  dexterously,  Gtiffenfddt  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  bis  subsidies  without  saorifidng  his  neutrality. 

.His  next  move  was  to  attempt  to  detach  Sweden  from  France; 
but,  Sweden  showing  not  the  slightest  inclination  for  a  ropprocMe- 
meni,  Denmark  was  compelled  to  accede  to  the  anti-French 
league,  which  she  did  by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  of  January 
1674,  thereby  engaging  to  place  an  army  of  lOgOOoin  the  field 
when  required;  but  here  again  Griffenfeldt  safeguarded  himself 
to  some  extent  by  stipulating  that  this  provision  was  not  to  be 
operative  till  the  allies  were  attacked  by  a  fresh  enemy.  When, 
in  December  1674,  a  Swedish  army  invaded  Prussian  Pomerania, 
Denmark  was  bound  to  intervene  as  a  belligerent,  but  Griffcn- 
feldt  endeavoured  to  postpone  this  intervention  as  long  as 
possible;  and  Sweden's  anxiety  to  avoid  hostilities  with  fier 
southern  neighbour  materially  assisted  him, to  postpone  the  evil 
day.  He  only  wanted  to  gain  time,  and  he  ^uned  it.  To  the  last 
he  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  Fiance  even  if  he  broke 
with  Sweden;  but  be  could  not  restrain,  for  ever  the  foolish 
impetuosity  of  bis  own  sovereign.  Christian  V.,  and  his  fall  in 
the  beginning  of  1676  not  only,  as  he  had  foreseen,  involved 
Deimuirk  in  an  improfitable  war,  but,  aa  his  friend  and  disdple, 
Jens  Juel,  well  observed,  relegated  her  henceforth  to  the  humiliat- 
ing position  of  an  international  catspaw.  Thus  at  the  peace  of 
Footainebleau  (September  3,  1679)  Denmark,  which  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  stnig^e  in  the  Baltic,  was  compelled  by  the 
inexorable  French  king  to  make  full  restitution  to  Sweden,  the 
treaty  between  the  two  northern  powers  being  signed  at  Lund 
on  the  a6th  of  September.  Freely  bad  she  spent  her  blood  and 
her  treasure,  only  to  emerge  from  the  five  yean'  contest  exhausted 
and  empty-handed. 

By  the  peace  of  Fontaineblean  Denmark  had  been  sactificetl 
to  the  interests  of  France  and  Sweden;  forty-one  years  later  the 
mu  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  Hanover  and  Prussia  by  the 
peace  of  Copenhagen  {^^^o),  which  ended  the  Northern  War  so, 
far  as  the  German  powers  were  concerned.  But  it  would  not 
have  terminated  advantageously  for  them  at  all,  had  not  the 
powerful  and  highly  efficient  DanUi  fleet  effectudly  prevented 
the  Swedish  government  from  succouring  Its  distrened  German 
provinces,  and  finally  swept  the  Swedish  fleets  out  of  the  northern 
waters.  Yet  all  the  compensation  Denmark  recdved  for  her 
inestimable  services  during  a  whole  decade  was  600,000  rlx- 
dollars!  The  bishoprics  of  Bftmen  and  Verden,  the  province  of 
Farther  Fomerania  and  the  Isle  Of  ROgen  which  her  armies  had 
actually  conquered,  and  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  her  by  a 
whole  catena  of  treaties,  went  partly  to  the  upstart  dectorate 
of  Hanover  and  partly  to  the  upstart  kingdom  of  Prussia,  both  of 
which  states  had  been  of  no  political  importance  whatever  at  the 
begtoning  of  the  war  of  spoliation  by  wUch  they  werc^  tiltimatdy, 
to  profit  so  Utgdy  and  so  cheaply. 


DfiNMARR  vtsatxt 

The  last  ten  years  of  the  idgB  of  Christian  V.'t  soctessor, 
Frederick  IV.  (1699-1730),  were  devoted  to  the  nursing  and 
devdopmentoitheieaourcesofthe«ountiy,whichfaad  _  ,  .^ 
suffcrnl  only  less  severdy  than  Sweden  from  the  effects  JJ?  ^^ 
of  the  Great  Northern  War,  Tliecourt.*etioasly  pious,  bob. 
did  much  for  education.  A  wjae  economy  also  contri- 
buted to  leduoe  the  national  debt  within  manageable  limits,  and 
in  the  welfare  of  the  peasantry  Frederick  IV.  took  a  deep  interest. 
In  172a  serfdom  was  abolished  in  the  case  of  all  peasants  in  tho 
coyal  estates  bom  after  his  accession. 

Thefiistyctof  Frederick's  successor.  Christian  VI.  (1730-1746), 
was  to  abolish  the  national  militia,  which  had  been  an  Intitde^ 
able  burden  upon  thepeasantry;  yet  the  mote  pressing  ^ 
agrarian  difficulties  were  not  thereby  surmounted,  "■'rf^ 
as  had  been  hoped.  The  price  of  com  continued  jj^ 
to  fall;  the  migration  of  the  peasantry  asaiimfd 
alarming  proportions;  and  at  but,  "  to  pieterve  the  land  "  a* 
well  as  to  increase  the  defensive  capadty  of  the  country,  tho 
national  militia  was  re-established  by  the  decree  of  the  4th  of 
February  1733,  which  at  the  same  time  bound  to  the  soil  all 
peasants  between  the  age  of  nine  and  forty.  Reactionary  as  the 
measure  was  it  enabled  the  agricultural  interest,  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  Denmark  mainly  depended,  to  tide  over  one  of  the 
most  dimgerous  crises  in  its  history;  but  certainly  the  position 
of  the  Danish  peasantry  was  never  worse  than  during  the  reign 
of  the  religious  and  benevolent  Christian  VL 

Under  the  peaceful  reign  of  Christian's  son  and  successor, 
Frederick, V.  (1746-1766),  still  more  was  done  for  commerce, 
industry  and  agriculture.  To  promote  Denmark's  . 
carrying  trade,  treaties  were  made  with  the  Barbary  "'y** 
States,  Genoa  and  Naples;  and  the  East  Indian  mt> 
Trading  Company  flourished  exceedingly.  On  the 
other  hand  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  was  even  worse  under 
Frederick  V.  than  it  had  been  under  Christian  VI.,  the  Slam- 
baand,  or  regulation  which  bound  all  males  to  the  soil,  bdng 
made  operative  from  the  age  of  four.  Yet  signs  of  a  coming 
amclioratica  were  not  wanting.  The  theory  of  the  physiocrats 
now  found  powerful  advocates  in  Deimiark;  and  after  1 75J,  when 
the  press  censorship  was  abolished  so  for  as  regarded  political 
economy  and  agriculture,  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  whole 
agrarian  question  became  possible.  A  commission  appdnted 
in  1757  worked  zealously  for  the  repeal  of  many  agricultural 
abuses;  and  several  great  landed  ptoprietors  Introduce  heredi'^ 
tary  leasehoUs,  and  abolished  the  servile  tenure. 

Foreign  affairs  during  the  reigns  of  Frederick  V.  and  Christian 
VI.  were  Idt  in  the  capable  hands  of  J.  H.  E;  Bernstorff,  who 
aimed  at  steering  dear  of  &11  foreign  complications  and  preserving 
inviolable  the  neutrality  of  Denmark.  This  he  succeeded  In 
doing,  in  spite  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  of  the  difficulties 
attending  the  thorny  Gottorp  question  in  which  Sweden  and 
Russia  were  equally  interested.  The  same  policy  was  ^ctorir 
ously  pursued  by  his  nephew  and  pupil  Andreas  Bernstorff,  an 
even  greater  man  than  the  dder  Bernstorff,  who  controlled  the 
foreign  policy  of  Denmark  from  1773  to  1778,  and  again  from 
f  784  tfll  his  death  in  1797.  The  period  of  the  younger 
Bernstorff  synchronixes  with  the  greater  part  Of  the  {^''^i 
long  reign  of  Christian  VII.  (1766^1808),  one  of  the  jwj, 
most  eventful  periods  of  modem  Danish  history.  The 
king  himself  was  indeed  a  semi-idiot,  scarce  responsible  for  Ui 
actions,  yet  his  was  the  era  of  such  striking  personalities  as 
the  briffiant  charlatan  Struensee,  the  great  phflanthropist  and 
reformer  C.  D.  F.  Reventlow,  the  ultra-conservative  Ove 
Hoegh-Gnldberg,  whose  mission  it  was  to  repair  the  damage  done 
by  Struensee,  and  that  generation  of  alert  and  progressive  spirits 
which  surroimded  the  young  crown  prince  Frederick,  whose  first 
act,  on  taking  his  seat  In  the  council  of  sute,  at  the  age  o( 
sixteen,  on  the  4th  of  Aprfl  1784,  was  to  dismiss  Guldberg. 

A  fresh  and  fruitful  period  of  reform  now  began,  lasting  till 
nearly  the  end  of  the  century,  and  bitempted  only  by  the  brief 
but  costly  war  with  Sweden  in  1788.  The  emandpation  ol 
the  peasantry  was  now  the  burning  question  of  the  day,  and 
the  whole  matter  waa  thoroughly  ventilated.    Bernstorff  and  tfas 
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oofm  prince  weie  tlic  most  leaknu  advoctto  of  the  peasantry 
in  the  council  ot  state;  but  the  honour  of  bringing  the  whole 
peasant  question  witlu'n  the  range  of  practical  politics  un- 
doubtedly belongs  to  C.  D.  F.  Reventlow  (;.«.)■  Nor  was  the 
refonning  principle  limited  to  tbe  abolition  of  serfdom.  In  1 788 
tbe  corn  trade  was  declared  free;  the- Jews  received  dvil  rights; 
and  the  negro  slave  trade  was  forbidden.  In  1796  a  special 
ordinance  reformed  the  whole  system  of  judicial  procedure, 
mjUng  it  cheaper  and  more  expeditious;  while  the  toll  orxiinance 
of  the  1st  of  February  1797  still  further  extended  tbe  principle 
of  free  trade.  Moreover,  until  two  yean  after  Bemstorff's  death 
in  1 797,  the  Danish  press  enjoyed  a  larger  freedom  of  speech  than 
the  press  of  any  other  absolute  monarchy  in  Europe,  so  much  so 
that  at  last  Denmark  became  suspected  of  fax-outing  Jacobin 
views.  But  in  September  1 799  under  strong  pressure  from 
the  Russian  emperor  Paul,  the  Danish  government  forbade 
anonymity,  and  introduced  a  limited  censorship. 

It  was  Denmark's  obsequiousness  to  Russia  which  led  to  the 
fitat'  of  her  unfortunate  collisions  with  Great  Britain.  In  ifSbo 
f,„^^^  'be  Danish  government  was  persuaded  by  the  tsar 
410^  anal  to  accede  to  the  second  Armed  Neutrality  League, 
Briutmlm  which  Russia  bad  just  concluded  with  Prussia  and 
J"*^'*'  Sweden.  Great  Britain  retaliated  by  laying  an 
Wm».  embargo  on  the  vessels  of  the  tbree  neutral  powers, 
and  by  sending  a  considerable  fleet  to  the  Baltic  under 
tbe  command  of  Parker  and  Nelson.  Surprised  and  unprepared 
though  they  were,  the  Danes,  nevertheless,  on  the  snd  of  April 
1801,  offered  a  gallant  resistance;  but  their  fleet  was  destroyed, 
their  capital  bombarded,  and,  abandoned  by  Russia,  they  were 
cmnpelled  to  submit  to  a  disadvantageous  peace. 

The  same  vain  endeavour  of  Denmark  to  preserve  her  neutrality 
led  to  the  second  breach  with  Engkind.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
there  could  be  no  further  question  of  iMutrality.  Napoleon  had 
determined  that  if  Great  Britain  refused  to  accept  Russia's 
mediation,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Portugal  were  to  be  forced  to 
dose  their  harbours  to  her  ships  and  declare  war  against  her. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  Danish  government  to  preserve  its 
neutrality  to  the  last,  although,  on  the  whole,  it  preferred  an 
alliance  with  Great  Britain  to  a  league  with  Napoleon,  and  was 
even  prepared  for  a  breach  with  tbe  French  emperor  if  be  pressed 
her  top  hardly.  The  army  bad  therefore  been  assembled  in 
Holstein,  and  the  crown  prince,  regent  was  with  it.  But  the 
Biitisb  govcnuient  did  not  consider  Denmark  strong  enough  to 
resist  Prance,  and  Canning  bad  private  trustworthy  information 
ofthedesignsof  Napoleon,  upon  which  he  was  bound  to  act.  He 
seat  accordingly  a  fleet,  with  30,000  men  on  board,  to  the  Sound 
tn  compel  Denmark,  by  way  of  security  for  her  future  conduct, 
to  unite  her  fleet  with  the  British  fleet.  Denmark  was  offered 
■n  aOianoe,  tbe  complete  restitution  of  her  fleet  after  the  war,  a 
guarantee  of  all  her  possessions,  compensatran  for  all  expenses, 
■ad  even  territorial  aggrandizement. 

Dictatorially  presented  as  they  were,  these  terns  were  liberal 
and  even  generous;  and  if  a  great  statesman  like  BemstorS 
had  been  at  the  bead  of  affairs  in  Copenhagen,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  accepted  them,  even  if  with  a  wry  face.  But  the 
prince  regent.  If  a  good  patriot,  was  a  poor  politician,  and 
iovindUy  obstinate.  When,  therefore,  in  August  1807,  Gambler 
arrived  in  the  Sound,  and  tbe  Eng^h  plenipotentiary  Francis 
James  Jackson,  not  perhaps  4he  most  tactful  person  that  could 
Dave  been  chosen,  hastened  to  Kiel  to  place  the  British  demands 
before  the  crown  prince,  Frederick  not  only  refused  to  negotiate, 
butorderedlbeCopeohagenauthoritlestoputthedtyin  tbe  best 
Mate  of  defence  posaible.  TaUng  this  to  be  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  on  the  16th  of  August  the  British  army 
landed  at  Vedbick;  and  shortly  afterwards  (he  Danish  capital 
was  invested.  Anything  like  an  adequate  defence  was  bopdess; 
(Mief  *  bombardment  began  which  lasted  from  tbe  2nd  of 
Utrmrnj.  September  till  the  5th  of  September,  and  ended  with 
5jf*JJ  the  capitoletion  of  the  dty  and  the  surrender  of  the 
■^  *  fleet  inuct,  the  prince  regent  having  neglected  to  gi*e 
•rden  for  its  destruction.  After  this  Denmark,  unwisely,  but 
aet  unnatunUy,  threw  henelf  into  the  arms  of  Napoleon  and 


continued  to  be  Us  faithful  ally  till  the  end  of  the  war.  She  was 
punished  for  her  obetioacy  by  being  deprived  of  Norway,  wUch 
she  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Sweden  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Kid  (1814),  on  the  14th  of  January,  reodving  by  way 
of  compensation  a  sum  of  money  and  Swedish  Pomerania,  with 
Rilgen,  which  were  subsequently  transferred  to  Fniasia  In  ex- 
change for  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg  and  9,000,000  riz-doUaia. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  German  Confederation  in  1815, 
Frederick  VI.  acceded  thereto  as  duke  of  Hobtein,  but  refused 
to  allow  Schleswig  to  enter  it,  on  the  groimd  that  Schkswig  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  Danish  realm. 

The  position  of  Denmark  from  i8is  to  1830  was  one  of  great 
difliculty  and  distress.    The  loss  of  Norway  necessitated  consider- 
able reductions  of  expenditure,  but  the  economies  _ 
actually  practised  fdl  for  abort  of  the  icquirementi  of  2S7m« 
the  diminished  kingdom  and  its  depleted  exchequer; 
while  the'agticultural  depression  induced  by  the  enormous  fall  In 
tbe  price  of  com  all  over  Europe  caused  fmh  demands  upon 
the  state,  and  added  10,000,000  tix-doUars  to  the  national  debt 
before  1835.    The  last  two  years  of  tbe  rdgn  of  Frederick  VL 
(1838-1839)  were  also  remarkable  for  the  revival  of  political  life, 
provincial  considtative  assemblies  being  established  for  Jutland, 
the  Islands,  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  by  tbe  ordinance  of  the  >8th 
of  May  1831.    But  Uiese  consultative  assemblies  were  regarded 
as  insuffidcnt  Jiy  the  Danish  Liberals,  and  during  tbe  last  years 
of  Frederick  VI.  and  the  whole  rdgn  of  his  successor,  Christiaa 
VIIL(i839-i848),  the  agitation  fora  free  constitution, 
both  in  Dciunark  and  the  duchies,  continued  to  grow  ^^^^ 
in  strength,  in  spite  of  press  prosecutions  and  other  mgnMOta. 
repressive  measures.    Ilie  rising  natiooal  feeling  in  Bttfa^tft 
Germany  also  stimulated  tbe  separatist  tendencies  g*** 
of   the   duchies;  and   "  Schleswig-Hobteinism,"  as  JJtii 
it  now  began  to  be  called,  evoked  m  Denmark  the  qmmm. 
connter-moveinent    known     as     EUtrdamk-folitik, 
i.e.    the   policy   of   extending    Denmark    to   the    Eider   and 
obliterating   German  Schleswig,  in  oixjer  to  save  Schleswig 
from  bdag  absorbed  by  Germany.    This  division  of  national 
sentiment   within    the   monarchy,  complicated   by    the   ap> 
pioaching  extinctwn  of  .the  Oldenburg  line  of  tbe  house  of 
Deimiark,  by  which,  in  the  normal  course  under  the  Salic  law, 
the  succession  to  Holstdn  would  have  passed  away  from  tbe 
Danish  crown,  opened  up  the  whole  complicated  Schleswig- 
Holstdn  Question  with  all  Its  momentous  consequences. .  (See 
ScHLUWio-HoLSTEiN  QoEsnoN.)    Within  the  monarchy  itself, 
during    the    following    years,    "  Schleswig-Holstdnism "    and 
"  Eiderdanism  "  faced  each  other  as  rival,  mutually  exacerbating 
fortes;  and  the  efforts  of  succeeding  governments  to  solve  the 
insoluble  problem  broke  down  ever  on  the  rock  of  nationalist 
passion  and  the  interests  of  the  German  powers.    The  unionist 
constitution,  devised  by  Christian  VIII.,  and  pro- 
mulgated by  his  successor,  Frederick  VII.  (i84ft-l863), 


on  the  z8th  of  January  1S48,  led  to  the  aimed  inter-    Ouo/ 
vention  of  Prussia,  at  the  instance  of  the  new  German    ^Jr  »«» 
parliament  at  Frankfort;  and,  though  with  the  hdp    n„,,), 
of  Russian  and  British  diplomacy,  the  Danes  were 
ultimatdy  successful,  they  had  to  submit,  in  1851,  to  the 
government  of  Holstdn  by  an  international  commission  consisting 
of  three  members,  Prussian,  Austrian  and  Danish  respectively. 

Denmark,  meanwhile,  had  been  engaged  in  providing  herself 
with  a  parliament  on  modem  lines.  The  constitutional  rescript 
of  the  28th  of  January  1848  had  been  withdrawn  in  favour  of  an 
electoral  law  for  a  national  assembly,  of  whose  15a  members 
j8  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  king  and  to  form  an  Upper 
House  {Landitini),  while  the  remainder  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  and  to  form  a  popular  chamber  (.PdttUng).  The 
Boninatlite,  or  philo-peasant  party,  which  objected  to  the  king's 
right  of  nomination  and  preferred  a  one-chamber  system,  now 
separated  from  the  National  Liberals  on  this  point.  But  the 
National  Liberals  triumphed  at  the  general  election;  fear  of 
reactionary  tmdendes  finally  induced  the  Radicab  to  accede  to 
the  wishes  of  the  majority;  and  on  the  5th  of  June  1849  tbe  new 
caastitalioa  recdved  the  royal  saattioo. 
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At  tUs  stage  Dcnratik'i  faitign  lidatiosB  prejadici«ny  affected 
her  domeitic  politics.  Tbe  Liberal  Eiderdarak  party  was  for 
(lumni  <l>vidi]ig  ScUowig  into  three  distinct  administrative 
mtiu  belts,  according  as  the  vaiioiu  nationalities  predomin- 
""''*  ated(languagerescriplso{i8si),bntGemuuisentiment 
was  opposed  to  any  such  settlement  and,  still  wone, 
the  great  continental  powers  looked  askance  on  the  new  Danish 
constitution  as  far  too  democratic.  The -substance  of  the  notes 
embodying  the  exchange  of  views,  in  1851  and  1851,  between  the 
German  great  powers  and  Denmark,  was  promulgated,  on  the 
>8th  of  January  1851,  in  the  new  constitutional  decree  which, 
together  with  the  documeats  on  which  it  was  founded,  was  known 
as  the  Conventions  of  1851  and  1852.  Under  this 
arrangement  each  part  of  the  monarchy  was  to  have 
local  autonomy,  with  a  common- constitntion  for 
common  affairs.  Bolstein  was  now  restored  to 
Denma^,  and  Prussia  and  Austria  consented  to  take  part  in  the 
oonference  of  London,  by  which  the  integrity  of  Denmark  was 
npbdd,  and  the  succession  to  the  whole  monarchy  settled  on 
Prince  Christian,  youngest  aon  of  Duke  William  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Glilcksburg,  and  husband  of  Louise  of 
Heaie,  the  niece  of  King  Christian  Vin.  The  "-legitimate  " 
heir  to  the  duchies,  under  the  Sah'c  law,  Dukq  Christian  of 
Sonderburg-Augustenburg,  accepted  the  decision  of  the  London 
conference  In  consideration  of. the  purchase  by  the  Danish 
government  of  his  estates  in  Schleswig. 

On  the  ind  of  October  1855  was  promulgated  the  new  common 
constitution,  which  for  two  years  lud  been  the  occasion  of  a 
__  fierce  contention  between  the  Conservatives  and  the 
SVf**  Radicals.  It  proved  no  more  final  than  its  predecessors. 
IMI^  The  tq^itcsentatives  of  the  duchies  in  the  new  common 
Riisraad  protested  against  it;  as  subversive  of  the  Con- 
ventions of  1851  and  1859;  and  their  attitude  bad  the  support 
of  the  German  powers.  In  1857,  Carl  Christian  Hall  (7.v.)bcame 
prime  minister.  After  putting  off  the  German  powers  by  seven 
yean  of  astute  difdomacy,  he  realized  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
out  the  Idea  of  a  common  constitution  and,  on  the  30th  of  March 
i86>,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  detaching  Holstein  as  far 
•a  possible  from  the  common  monarchy.  Later  in  the  year  he 
introduced  into  the  Riisraad  a  common  constitution 
for  Denmark  and  Schleswig,  which  was  carried  through 
and  confirmed  by  the  council  of  state  on  the  ijth  of 
November  186}.  It  had  not,  however,  received  the 
loyal  assent  when  the  death  of  Frederick  VII.  brought 
the  "  Protocol  King  "  Christian  IX.  to  the  throne. 
Placed  between  the  necessity  of  offending  his  new  subjects  or 
embroiling  himself  with  the  German  powers,  Christian  chose  the 
remoter  evil  and,  on  the  i8th  of  November,  the  new  constitution 
became  law.  This  once  more  opened  up  the  whole  question  In  an 
•cute  form.  Frederick,  son  of  Christian  of  Auguatcnburg,  refus- 
ing to  be  bound  by  his  father's  engagements,  entered  Holstein 
and,  supported  by  the  EsUtcs  and  the  German  diet,  proclaimed 
binueU  duke.  The  events  that  followed:  tiie  occupation  of  the 
duchiia  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  war  of  1864, 
.gallantly  fou^t  by  the  Danes  against  overwhelming 
odds,  and  the  astute  diplomacy  by  which  Bismarck 
succeeded  in  ultimately  gaining  for  Prussia  the  seaboard 
ao  essential  for  her  maritime  power,  are  dealt  with 
elsewhere  (see  SaSLESWio-HoLSTEiM  Quzstion).  For 
Denmark  the  question  was  settled  when,  by  the  peace 
ol  Vienna  (October  30,  1864),  the  duchies  were  irretrievably 
hwt  to  her.  At  the  peace  of  Prague,  which  terminated  the 
Anstro-Prusttan  War  of  18M,  Napoleon  III.  procured  the  in- 
sertion In  the  treaty  at  paragraph  v.,  by  which  the  nortfaem 
districts  of  Schleswig  were  to  be  reunited  to  Denmark  when  the 
■ujority  of  the  population  by  a  free  vote  should  so  desire;  but 
when  Prussia  at  laat  thought  fit  to  negotiate  with  Denmark 
on  the  subject,  she'Uid  down  conditions  which  the  Danish 
government  could  not  accept^  Finally,  in  1878,  by  a  separate 
•graemcat  betweca  Austria  and  Prussia,  paragraph  v.  was 
icadnded.  .  .  _ 
The  salient  feituie  of  Daniab  politics  during  sobseqaat  yean 
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was  the  struggle  between  the  two  Tlngt,  the  FaUetiiti  or  Lower 
House,  and  the  LandsUmg,  or  Upper  House  of  the 
Rifsiat.    This  contest  bqjan  in  187  >,  when  a  com-  nml 
bination  of  all  the  Radial  parties,  known  as  thr  mmti 
"  United  Left,"  passed  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  '*£f** 
against  the  government  and  rejected  the  budget.  ^J?  *'"' 
Nevertheless,  the  ministry,snpported  by  the  lambtfii;, 
refused  tb  resign;  and  the  crisis  became  acute  when,  in  187s, 
J.  B.  Estrup  became  prime  minister.    Perceiving  that  tlie  coming 
strxiggle  would  be  essentially  a  financial  one,  he  retained  the 
ministry  of  finance  in  his  own  hands;  and,  strong  in  the  suppoit 
of  the  king,  the  LandOmt,  and  a  considerable  minority  in  the 
country  itself,  he  devoted  himsdf  to  the  double  task  of  establish- 
ing the  political  parity  of  the  Laititlini  with  the  PolMimt  and 
strengthening  the  national  armaments,  so  that,  in  the  event  of 
a  war  between  the  European  great  powers,  Denmark  might  be 
able  to_defend  her  neutrality.       '    '  _      '     '  ' 

The 'Left  was  .  willing  to  vote '  30,000,000  ciowas  for 
extraordinary  military  expenses,  exclusive  of  the  fortificationt 
of  Copenhagen,  on  condition  that  the  amount  should  be  raised 
by  a  property  and  income  tax;  and,  as  the  elections  of  1875  had 
given  them  a  majority  of  three-fourths  in  the  popular  chamber, 
they  spoke  with  no  uncertain  voice.  But  the  Upper  House 
steadily  supported  Estrup,  who  was  disinclined  to  accept  any 
such  compromise.  As  an  agreement  between  the  two  bouses  on 
the  budget  proved  impossible,  a  provisional  financial  decree  was 
issued  on  the  nth  of  April  1S77,  which  the  Left  stigmatised  as  a 
breach  of  the  constitution.  But  tlie  difficulties  of  the  ministry 
were  somewhat  relieved  by  a  split  in  the  Radical  party,  »tM 
further  accentuated  by  the  elections  of  1879,  which  enabled 
Estrup  to  carry  through  the  army  and  navy  defence  bill  and 
the  new  military  penal  code  by  leaning  alternately  upon  one  or 
tlie  other  of  the  divided  Radical  groups. 

After  the  elections  of  1881,  which  brought  aboot  the  reamalga-' 
mation  of  the  various  Radical  sections,  the  opposition  presented 
a  united  front  to  the  government,  so  that,  from  1881  onwards, 
legislation  was  almost  at  a  standstill.  The  elections  of  1884 
showed  deariy  that  the  nation  was  also  now  on  the  side  of  the 
Radicals,  83  out  of  the  io>  members  of  the  Polkdinf  belonging 
to  the  opposition.  Still  Eatrap  remained  at  his  post.  He  had 
underestimated  the  force  of  public  opinion,  but  he  was  consdenti* 
ously  convinced  that  a  Conservative  ministry  was  necessary  to 
Denmark  at  this  crisis.  When  therefore  the  Rifdag  rejected' 
the  budget,  he  advised  the  king  to  issue  another  provisional 
financial  decree.  Henceforth,  ao  long  aa  the  FatktUnt  refused  to 
vote  supplies,  the  ministry  regulariy  adopted  these  makeshifts. 
In  1S86  the  Left,  having  no  constitutional  means  of  dismissing 
the  Estrup  ministry,  resorted  for  the  first  time  to  negotiations; 
but  it  was  not  tiU  the  iit  of  April  r894  that  the  majority  of  the 
Folkdint  could  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  the  government  and 
the  Landslini  as  to  a  budget  which  should  be  retrospective  and 
sanction  the  employment  of  the  funds  so  irregularly  obtained  for 
military  expenditure.  The  whole  question  of  .the  provisional 
financial  decrees  was  ultimately  regularised  by  a  special  resolntioa 
of  the  Riisdaf,  and  the  retirement  of  the  Estrup  ministry  in 
August  i8q4  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  compromise.       , 

In  spite  of  the  composition  of  1894,  the  animosity  between 
Pcikelint  and  tamdslmt  continues  to  characterize  Danish  politics, 
and  the  situation  lias  been  complicated  by  the  division  of  both 
Right  and  Left  into  widely  divergent  groups.  The  elections  of 
r89S  resulted  in  an  undeniable  victory  of  the  extreme  lUdicals; 
and  the  budget  of  1895-1896  was  passed  only  at  the  lost  moment 
by  a  compromise.  The  session  of  1896-1897  was  remarkable  for 
a  rafprQck€iiunt  between  the  ministry  and  the  "  Left  Reform 
Party,"  caused  by  the  secessions  of  the  "  Young  Right,"  which  led 
to  an  unprecedented  event  in  Danish  politics— the  voting  of  tb* 
budget  by  the  Radical  Pclkeling  and  its  rejection  by  the  Conserva* 
five  LandHmg  in  May  1897;  whereupon  the  ministiy  resigned 
In  favour  of  the  moderate  Conservative  HSttlng  cabinet,  which 
induced  the  Upper  House  to  pass  the  budget.  The  elections  o( 
1898  were  a  fresh  defeat  for  the  Conservatives,  and  in  the  autuma 
session  of  the  same  year,  the  PtUtlmt>  by  a  crushing  majority  ol 
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8s  to   >*t  njected  tke  aaiUuiy  budget.    Tie  ministry  «u 

saved  by  a  mete  accident — the  expulsion  of  Danish  agitators 

from  North  ScUeswig  by  the  German  government,  which  evoked 

a  passion  o£  patriotic  protest  throughout  Denmarlc,  and  united 

all  parties,  the  war  minister  declaring  in  the  Folketing,  during 

the  debate  on  the  military  budget  (January  1899),  that  the 

hxmainents  of  Denmark  were  so  far  advanced  that  any  great 

flower  must  thinlt  twice  before  venturing  to  attacli  her.    The 

chief  event  of  the  year  1899  was  the  great  strike  of  40,000 

artisans,  which  cost  Denmark  50,000,000  crowns,  and  brought 

tboiit  a  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet  in  order  to  bring  in,  as 

minister  of  tlie  interior,  Ludwig  Ernest  Brarosen,  the  great 

■pecialiM  in  indnstrial  matters,  who  succeeded  (September  3-4) 

in  bringing  about  an  understanding  between  workmen  and 

employers.    The  session  1900-igoi  was '  remarkable  for  the 

(liitlier  disintegration  of  the  Conservative  party  still  in  office 

^the  Sefaesttd  cabinet  sapetsedcd  the  Herring  cabinet  on  the 

^7tb  of  April'  1900)  and  the  almost  total  paralysis  of  parliament, 

caused  by  the  interminsble  debates  on  the  question  of  taxation 

tefonn.    The  crisis  came  in  1901.    Deprived  of  nearly  all  its 

supporters  in  the  PelktUni,  the  Conservative  ministry  resigned, 

and  King  Christian  was  obliged  to  assent  to  the  formation  of 

a  "  cabinet  of  the  Left "  under  Professor  Deuntzer.    Various 

reforms  were  carried,  but  the  proposal  to  sell  the  Danish  islands 

in  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  States  fell  through.    During 

these  yean  the  relations  between  Denmark  and  the  German 

empire  improved,  and  in  the  country  itself  the  cause  of  social 

democracy  made  great  progress.    In  January  t9o6  King  Christian 

ended  his  long  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederick  VIII. 

At  the  elections  of  1906  the  government  lost  its  small  absolute 

majority,  but  remained  in  power  with  support  from  the  Moderates 

and  Conservatives.    It  was  severely  shaken,  however,  when 

Berr  A^  Alberti,  who  had  been  miiUster  of  justice  since  1901, 

and  was  admitted  to  be  the  strongest  member  of  the  cabinet,  was 

openly  accused  of  nepotism  and  abuse  of  the  power  of  his  position. 

These  charges  gathered  weight  until  the  minister  was  forced  to 

resign  in  July  1908,  and  in  September  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge 

of  forgery  in  his  capacity  as  director  of  the  Zealand  Peasants' 

Ssidngs  Bank.    The  ministry,  of  which  Hetr  Jens  Christian 

Christensen  was  head,  was  compelled  to  resign  in  October.    The 

effect  of  these  revelations  was  profound  not  only  politically,  but 

abo  economically;  the  important  export  trade  in  Danish  butter, 

especially,  was  adversely  affected,  as  Herr  Alberti  had  been 

Jntenstcd  in  numerous  dairy  companies. 
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LlTEXATOKE 

The  present  language  of  Denmark  is  derived  directly  from 

the  same  source  as  that  of  Sweden,  and  the  parent  of  both  is  the 

ok)  Scandinavian  (see  Scandinavian  Languages).  In  Iceland 

this  tongue,  with  some  modifications,  has  remained  in  use,  and 

onto  about  iioo  it  was  the  literary  language  of  the  whole  of 

Scandinavia.    The  Influence  of  Low  German  first,   and  High 

Ckman  afterwards,  has  had  the  effect  of  drawing  modem  Danish 

Constantly  farther  from  this  early  type.  The  diScienct  began  to 


show  itself  in  the  nth  centui/.  R.-'Kl  Rksk,  and  after  him 
N.  M.  Petersen,  have  distinguished  four  periods  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  language  The  first,  which  has  been  called  Oldest 
Danish,  dating  from  about  iioo  and  1250,  shows  a  slightly 
changed  character,  mainly  dependingon  the  system  of  inflections. 
In  the  second  period,  that  of  Old  Danish,  bringing  us  down  to 
1400,  the  change  of  the  system  of  vowels  begins  to  be  settled, 
and  masculine  and  feminine  are  mingled  in  a  common  gender. 
An  indefinite  article  has  been  formed,  and  in  the  conjugation  of 
the  verb  a  great  simplicity  sets  in.  In  the  third  peri(^,  1400- 
1550,  the  infiuence  of  German  upon  tBe  language  is  supreme,  and 
culminates  in  the  Reformation.  The  fourth  period,  from  1530  to 
about  ifi8o,  completes  the  work  of  development,  and  leaves  the 
langua^  as  we  at  present  find  it. 

The  eariiest  work  known  to  have  been  written  in  Denmark  was 
a  Latin  biography  of  Knud  the  Saint,  wrftten  by  an  English  monk 
£lnoth,  who  was  attached  to  the  church  of  St  Alban  in  (Mense 
where  King  Knud  was  murdered. ,  Denmark  produced  several 
Latin  writers  of  merit.  Anders  SuneseiS  (d.  1328)  wrote  a  long 
poem  in  hexameters,  HextOmeron,  describing  the  creation. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Archbishop  Absalon  the  monks  of  SotO 
began  to  compile  the  annals  of  Denmark,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
13th  centuty  Svend  Aagesen,  a  cleric  of  Lund,  compiled  from 
Icelandic  sources  and  oral  tradition  his  Coinfemliosa  kisloria 
regwn  DaMac.  The  great  Saxo  Grammaticus  (q.v.)  wrote  his 
Hisloria  Danica  under  the  same  patronage. 

It  was  not  tin  the  t6tfa  century  that  literature  began  to  be 
generally  practised  in  the  vernacular  in  Denmark.  The  oldest 
laws  which  are  still  preserved  date  from  the  begmning«f  the  13th 
century,  and  many  different  collections  are  in  existence.*  A 
single  work  detains  us  in  the  13th  century,  atreatise  on  medicine* 
by  Henrik  Hatpestreng,  who  died  in  1344.  Hie  first  royal  edict 
written  in  Danidi  is  dated  1386 ;  and  the  Act  of  Union  at  Kalmar, 
written  in  1397,  is  the  most  important  piece  of  the  vernacular  of 
the  14th  century.  Between  1300  and  rsoo,  however,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  Kjatmpmser,  or  Danish  ballads,  a  large  collection 
of  about  500  epical  and  lyrical  poems,  were  originally  composed, 
and  these  form  the  most  precious  legacy  o'f  the  Denmark  of  the 
middle  ages,  whether  judged  historically  or  poetically.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  authors  of  these  poems,  which  treat  of  the  heroic 
adventures  of  the  great  warriors  and  lovely  ladies  of  the  chivalric 
age  in  strains  of  artless  but  often  exquisite  beauty.  Some  of  the 
subjects  are  borrowed  in  altered  form  from  the  old  mythology, 
while  a  few  derive  from  Christian  legend,  and  many  deal  with 
national  history.  The  language  in  which  we  receive  these  ballads, 
however,  is  as  late  as  the  i6th  or  even  ihe  t7th  century,  but  it 
is  believed  that  they  have  became  gradually  modernized  in  the 
course  of  oral  tradition.  The  first  attempt  to  collect  the  ballads 
was  made  jn  1591  by  Anders  SCrensen  Vedel  (1543-1616),  who 
published  too  of  them.  Peder  Syv  printed  roo;nore  in  1695. 
In  1813-1S14  an  elaborate  collection  in  five  volumes  appeared 
at  (Thtistiania,  edited  by  W.  H.  F.'Abrahamson,  R.  Nyerup 
and  K.-M.  Rahbek.  Finally,  Svend  Grundtvig  produced  aft 
exhaustive  edition,  DaKmarts  gatide  PoUtaiser  (Copenhagen, 
i853-i883,5vok.),whichwassupplemented  (i89i)by  A.  Olrik. 
.  In  1490,  the  first  printing  press  was  set  up  at  Copenhagen,  by 
(jottfried  of  Gemen,  who  had  brought  it  from  Westphalia;  and 
five  years  later  the  first  Danish  book  was  printed.  Tiis  was  the 
famous  Rimkrdnike'i  a  history  o^  Denmark  in  rhymed  Danish 
vene,  attributed  by  its  first  editor  to  Niels  (d.  1481),  a  monk  o{ 
the  monastery  of  SorO.  It  extends  to  the  death  of  Christian  I., 
in  1481,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  approximately  the  dato 
of  the  poem.  In  1479  the  um'versity  of  Copenhagen  had  been 
founded.  In  1506  the  same  Gottfried  of  Clemen  published  a 
famous  collection  of  proverbs,  attributed  to  Peder  Laalc. 
Mikkel,  priest  of  St  Aiban's  Church  in  Odense,  wrote  three  sacred 
poems,  Th€  Sose-Carland  0/  Maiiett  Uary,  Tht  Creation  and 

*  Collected  as  Samtint  V  I"'"''  daiub  Lot  (S  vols.,  Copenhagen. 
1831-1837). 

'  Htnrik  Uarpttlratntt  LufAot  (ed.  C.  Molbech,  Copeahagen 
181M. 

•  Ed.  C.  Molbech  (Copenhagen,  183$). 
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Hmimhi  life,  which  cane  out  tofether  in  t;i4,  shortly  bcfora 
hit  death.  The  popular  tucidarius  also  appeared  io  the  vulgat 
tongue. 

These  few  productions  appeared  along  with  innumerable  works 
in  Latin,  and  dimly  heralded  a  Danish  literature.  It  was  the 
ReCormation  that  first  awoke  the  living  spirit  in  the  popular 
tongue.  Chtistiern  Pedersen  {q.t.;  1480-1554)  was  the  first  man 
o{  letters  produced  in  Denmark.  He  edited  and  published,  at 
Paris  in  1514,  the  Latin  text  of  the  old  chronicler,  Saxo  Gram- 
naticus;  he  worked  up  in  their  present  form  the  beautiful  half- 
mythical  stories  of  Karl  Uaptua  (Charlemagne)  and  Holgcr 
Datuke  (Ogier  the  Dane).  He  further  translated  the 
Psalms  of  David  and  the  New  Testament,  printed  in  1529,  and 
finally — in  conjunction  with  Bishop  Peder  Palladius — the  Bible, 
which  appeared  in  isso.  Hans  Tausen,  the  bishop  of  Ribe 
(1494-1561),  continued  Pcdeisen's  work,  but  with  far  less 
literary  talent.  He  may,  however,  be  considered  as  the  greatest 
orator  and  teacher  of  the  Reformation  movement.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  popular  hymns,  partly  original,  partly  translations; 
translated  the  Pentateuch  from  the  Hebrew;  and  published 
(1536)  a  collection  of  sermons  embodying  the  reformed  doctrine 
and  destined  for  the  use  of  clergy  and  laity. 

The  Catholic  party  produced  one  controversialist -of  striking 
ability,  Povel  Helgesen*  (b.  e.  1480),  also  known  as  Paulus 
Eliae.  He  had  at  first  been  inclined  to  the  party  of  reform, 
but  when  Luther  broke  definitely  with  the  papal  authority  he 
became  a  bitter  opponent.  His  most  important  polemical  work 
is  an  answer  (1538)  to  twelve  questions  on  the  teligioiu  question 
propounded  by  Gustavus  I.  of  Sweden.  He  is  also  supposed  to  bf 
the  author  of  the  Siihy  Ckronide,'  in  which  he  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  duties  of  a  mere  annalist,  but  records  his  personal 
opinion  of  people  and  events.  Vedel,  by  the  edition  of  the 
Kjaempaiier  which  is  mentioned  above,  gave  an  immense 
stimulus  to  the  progress  of  literature.  He  published  an  excellent 
translation  of  Saxo  Gtammaticus  in  1575.  The  first  edition  of 
a  Danish  Rcinekc  Fucks,  by  Herman  Weigere,  appeared  at 
LUbeck  in  1555,  and  the  fiist  authorixed  Psalter  in  1559.  Arild 
Huitfeld  wrote  Chronicle  oj  the  Kin(dam  oj  Denmark,  printed  in 
ten  volumes,  between  1595  and  t6o4. 

There  are  few  traces  of  dramatic  eCFort  in  Denmark  before 
the  Reformation;  and  many  of  the  plays  of  that  period  may  be 
referred  to  the  class  of  school  comedies.  Hans  Sthen,  a  lyrical 
poet,  wrote  a  morality  entitled  Kortvtxdint  (''  Change  of  For- 
tune "),  which  is  really  a  collection  of  monologues  to  be  delivered 
bystudents.  "ntinonymoviLudutitSattdoKaniUo'ie.  1530) 
which  in  spite  of  its  title,  is  written  in  Danish,  is  the  earliest 
Danish  national  drama.  The  burlesque  drama  assigned  to 
Christian  Hansen,  The  PailMess  Wife,  is  the  only  one  of  its 
Itind  that  has  survived.  But  the  best  of  these  old  dramatic 
authors  was  a  priest  of  Viborg,  Justcscn  Ranch  (i  539-1607), 
who  wrote  Kong  Salomons  Hytding  ("  The  Crowning  of  King 
Solomon  ")  (15S5),  Samsons  Facngsel  ("  The  Imprisonment  of 
Samson  "),  which  includes  lyrical  passages  which  have  given  it 
claims  to  be  considered  the  first  Danish  opera,  and  a  farce,  Karrig 
Niding  ("  The  Miserly  Miscreant  ")•  Beside  these  works  Ranch 
wrote  a  fainous  moralizing  poem,  entitled  "  A  new-song,  of  the 
nature  and  song  of  certain  birds,  in  which  many  vices  are  pun- 
ished, and  many  virtues  praised,"  Peder  Clausen'  (1545-1614), 
a  Norwegian  by  birth  and  education,  wrote  a  Description  of 
Nonmy,  as  well  as  an  admirable  translation  of  Snorri  Sturlason's 
Hcimskringla,  published  ten  years  after  Clausen's  death.  The 
father  of  Danish  poetry,  Anders  Kristcnsen  Arrcbo  (1587-1637), 
was  bishop  of  Trondhjem,  but  was  deprived  of  bis  see  for  im- 
morality. He  was  a  poet  of  considerable  genius,  which  is  most 
btilhantly  shown  in  an  imitation  of  Du  Bartas's  Divine  Semaine, 

'See  PoKt  Etiesens  ianthe  Sknfler  (Copenhagen,  I8JS<  Ac.), 
edited  by  C.  E.  Scchcr. 
'  See  Monumetila  hutoriae  Daniau  (ed   H.  RSrdam,  vol.  i.,  1873). 
'  Ed.  Sophut  Oirkct  Smith  (Copeahagen,  1M8),  who  alio  edited 
Hansen  a 


the  comedies  ascribed  to  Chr. 


as  De  Ire  atUsle  dantke 


Shiustnt  (1874),  and  the  works  of  Ranch  (1876). 

'Hii  works  were  edited  by  Custav  Storm  (Christiania,  1877- 
I»7»). 
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the  Heaalmtron,  a  poem  on  th*  cnaiion,  in  six  booka,  whidi  did 
not  appear  till  1661.    He  also  made  a  translation  of  die  Psalms. 

He  was  followed  by  Anders  Bording  (1619-1677),  a  cheerful 
occasional  versifier,  and  by  ThSger  Reenbcrg  (1656-1743),  a  poet 
of  somewhat  higher  gifts,  who  lived  on  into  a  later  age.  Among 
prose  writers  should  be  mentioned  the  grammarian  Peder  Syv,* 
(1631-1703);  Bishop  Erik  Pontoppidan  (i6r6-i678),  wbatt 
Grammatica  Danica,  published  in  1668,  is  the  first  aystematic 
analysis  of  the  language;  Birgilta  Thott  (i6io-i66a),  a  lady 
who  translated  Seneca  (1658);  and  Leonora  Christina.  UUeld, 
daughter  of  Christian  IV.,  who  has  left  a  touching  account  of 
her  long  imprisoimient  in  her  Jammersminde.  Ole  Worm  (1588- 
1654),  a  learned  pedagogue  and  antiquarian,  preserved  in  his 
Danicontm  monumeniorum  libri  sex  (Copenhagen,  1643)  the 
descriptions  of  many  antiquities  which  have  since  perished  or 
been  lost. 

In  two  spiritual  poets  the  advancement  of  the  literature  at 
Denmark  took  a  further  step.  Thomas  Kingo  *  ( 1634-1703)  was 
the  first  who  wrote  I)anish  with  perfect  ease  and  grace.  He  was 
a  Scot  by  descent,  and  retained  the  vital  energy  of  his  ancestors 
as  a  birthright.  In  1677  he  became  bishop  in  Filner,  where 
he  died  in  1703.  His  Winter  Psalter  (1689),  and  the  so-called 
Kistgo's  Psalter  (1699),  contained  brilliant  examples  of  lyrical 
writing,  and  an  employment  of  language  at  once  original  and 
national.  Kingo  had  a  charming  fancy,  a  clear  sense  of  form  and 
great  rapidity  and  variety  of  utterance.  Some  of  his  very  best 
hymns  are  in  the  little  volume  he  published  in  1681,  and  hctice 
the  old  period  of  semi-articulate  Danish  may  be  said  to  close  with 
this  eventful  decade,  which  also  witnessed  the  birth  of  Holberg. 
The  other  great  hymn-writer  was  Hans  Adolf  Brorion  (1694- 
1764),  who  published  in  1740  a  great  psalm-book  at  the  king's 
command,  in  which  he  added  his  own  to  the  best  of  Kingo'a. 
Both  these  men  held  high  posts  in  the  church,  one  being  biih<q> 
of  Fiinen  and  the  other  of  Ribe;  but  Brorson  was  much  inferior 
to  Kingo  in  genius.  With  these  names  the  introductory  period 
of  Danish  liteiature  ends.  The  language  was  now  formed,  and 
was  being  employed  (or  almost  all  the  uses  of  science  and  philo- 
sophy. 

Ludvig  Holberg  (f.t.;  1684-1754)  may  be  called  the  founder 
o(  modern  Danish  Uterature.  His  various  works  still  retain  their 
freshness  and  vital  attraction.  As  an  historian  his  style  was  terse 
and  brilliant,  his  spirit  philosophical,  and  his  data  singularly 
accurate.  He  united  two  unusual  gifts,  being  at  the  same  time 
the  most  cultured  man  of  his  day,  and  also  in  the  highest  degree 
a  practical  person,  who  clearly  perceived  what  would  most  rapidly 
educate  and  interest  the  unctUtivated.  In  his  thirty-three 
dramas,  sparkling  comedies  in  prose,  more  or  Ics  in  imitation  of 
Moliire,  he  has  left  his  most  important  positive  legacy  to  litera- 
ture. Nor  in  any  series  of  comedies  in  existence  is  decency  so 
rarely  sacrificed  to  a  desire  for  popularity  or  a  false  sense  of  wit. 

Holberg  founded  no  school  of  immediate  imitators,  but  his 
stimulating  influence  was  rapid  and  general.  The  tmiversity 
of  Copenhagen,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1738,  was 
reopened  in  1741,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  historian  Hans 
Gram  (1685-1748),  who  founded  the  Danish  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  it  inspired  an  active  intellectual  life.  Gram  laid  the 
foundation  of  critical  history  in  Denmark.  He  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject  a  full  knowledge  of  documents  and  sources.  His 
best  work  lies  in  his  annotated  editions  of  the  older  chroniclers. 
In  1744  Jakob  Langcbek  (1710-1775)  founded  the  Society  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Danish  Language,  which  opened  the  field 
of  philology.  He  began  the  great  collection  of  Scripiores  rerum 
Daniearum  medii  aevi  (9  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1772-1878).  In 
jurisprudence  Andreas  Hfiier  (1690-1739)  represented  the  new 
impulse,  and  in  soology  Erik  Pontoppidan  (f.t.),  the  younger. 
This  last  name  represents  a  lifelong  activity  in  many  branches 
of  literature.  From  Holberg's  college  of  SorS,  two  learned 
professors,  Jens  Schelderup  Snecdorff  ( 1 7  }4->  764)  and  Jens  Kraft 
(1720-1765),  disseminated  the  seeds  of  a  wider  culture.  All 
these  men  were  aided  by  the  generous  and  enlightened  itimagt 
'  See  Fr.  W.  Horn.  Pedtr  Sy»  (Coponhagtn,  1878). 
•  See  A.  C.  L.  Hcibetg,  n«mas  Kintt  ^^nse,  iSjal. 
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«■(  Frederick  V.  A  Utile  bter  on,  the  GinUkn  poet  Klopctdck 
iettled  in  Copenhagen,  bringing  with  him  the  prestige  ol  his  great 
Kputation,  and  he'  liad  a  strong  influence  in  Gemwnlr.ing 
Oouaark.  He  founded,  however,  tlie  Society  for  the  Fine  Arts, 
■nd  had  it  ncUy  endowed.  The  first  prise  offered  was  won  by 
Christian  Braumonn  Tullin  (t7>S-i76s)  for  his  beautiful  poem 
oi  it»y-4tty.  Tullin,  a  Norwegian  by  birth,  represents  the  first 
ttsaaiiatk  of  a  study  of  external  nature  in  Danish  poetry;  he  was 
an  ardent  dbciple  of  the  English  poet  Thomson.  Christian 
Fabter  (t690-i7S>)  wrote  satires  of  some  merit,  but  most  of  his 
work  is  in  Latin.  The  New  Heroic  Poems  of  Jfirgen  Sortcrup  are 
notableasimitatioosof  theold  folk-literature.  Ambrosius  Stub ' 
(1705-1758)  was  a  lyrist  of  great  sweetness,  bom  before  his  due 
time,  whose  poems,  not  published  till  1771,  bdoog  to  a  later  age 
than  their  author. 

The  Lyrical  Xm'ia/.— Between  174}  and  174%  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  very  climax  of  the  personal  activity  of  Holberg,  several 
poets  were  bom,  who  were  destined  to  enrich  the  language  with 
its  first  graup  of  lyrical  blooooa.  Of  these  the  two  eldest, 
Wessel  and  Ewald,  were  men  of  extraocdinary  genius,  and 
destined  to  itscioate  the  attention  of  posterity,  not  only  by  the 
brilliaoce  of  their  productions,  but  by  the  suRering  and  brevity 
of  their  lives.  Johannes  Ewald  (f.v.;  1743-1781)  was  not  only 
the  greatest  Danish  lyrist  oi  the  iSth  century,  but  he  had  few 
rivals  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  As  a  dramatist,  pure  and  simple, 
Us  bird-like  instinct  of  song  carried  him  too  often  into  a  sphere 
too  exalted  for  the  stage;  but  he  has  written  nothing  that  is 
aot  stamped  with  the  exquisite  quality  of  distinction.  Johan 
Herman  WesscI'  (1741-1785)  excited  even  greater  hopes  in  his 
oonteraporaries,  but  left  less  that  is  immortal  behind  him.  After 
the  death  of  Holberg,  the  affectation  of  Gallicism  had  reappeared 
fat  Denmark;  and  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire,  with  their  stilted 
Aelsric,  were  tlie  most  popular  dramas  of  the  day.  Johan 
ttonlahl  Brun  (1745-1816),  a  young  writer  who  did  better  things 
later  on,  gave  tlie  finishing  touch  to  the  exotic  absurdity  by 
bringiog  out  a  wretched  piece  called  Zarina^  which  was  hailed  by 
the  press  as  the  first  original  Danish  tragedy,  although  Ewald's 
caquisitc  Rol/Krage,  which  truly  merited  that  title,  had  appeared 
two  years  before.  Wessel,  who  up  to  that  time  had  only  been 
known  as  the  president  of  a  club  of  wits,  immediately  wrote 
Looe  wiUwul  SlMkingi  (1771),  in  which  a  plot  of  the  most  abject 
triviality  is  worked  out  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
French  tragedy,  and  in  most  pompous  and  pathetic  Alexandrines. 
The  effect  of  this  piece  was  magical;  the  Royal  Theatre  ejected 
its  cuckoo-brood  of  French  plays,  and  even  the  Italian  opera. 
It  was  now  essential  that  every  performance  should  be  national, 
and  in  the  Danish  language.  To  supply  the  place  of  the  opera, 
native  musicians,  and  especially  J.  P.  E.  Hartmann,  set  the 
dramas  of  Ewald  and  others,  and  thus  the  Danish  school  of 
music  originated.  Johan  Nordahl  Brun's  best  work  is  to  be 
found  in  his  patriotic  songs  and  his  hymns.  He  became  bishop 
of  Bergen  in  1803. 

Of  the  other  poets  of  the  revival  the  most  Important  were  bom 
in  Norway.  Nordahl  Brun,  Claus  Frimann  (i74fr-i899},  Glaus 
Fasting  (i746-i79i),whoedited  a  brilliant  aesthetic  journti,  TJu 
Critical  Obterver,  Christian  H.  Pram'  (■7s6-i8>i),  author  of 
Slatrkodder,  a  romantic  epic,,  based  on  Scandinavian  legend,  and 
Edvud  Storm  (1749-1794),  were  associates  and  mainly  idlow- 
students  at  Copenhagen,  where  they  introduced  a  style  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  dbtinct  from  that  of  the  true  Danes.  Their 
lyrics  celebrated  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  the  magnificent 
country  they  had  left;  and,  while  introducing  images  and 
scenery  unfamiliar  to  the  inhabitants  of  monotonous  Denmark, 
they  enriched  the  language  with  new  words  and  phrases.  This 
group  of  writers  is  now  claimed  by  the  Norwegians  as  the  founders 
of  a  Norwegian  literature;  but  their  true  place  is  certainly  among 
the  Danes,  to  whom  they  primarily  appealed.  They  added 
■  His  collected  works  were  edited  by  Fr.  Barford  (Copenhagen, 
Sth  cd.,  1S79). 

'  Wessel  s  Difft  (3nl  ed.,  189s)  are  edited  by  J.  Levin,  with  a 
tiograpbical  introduction. 

•  A  biography  by  his  friend,  K.  U  Rahbek,  is  prefaed  to  a  sslcaioa 
of  his  poetry  (e  vols.,  lSa4-l8a9). 


nothing  to  the  dsvdopmcnt  of  the  ditaia^  except  In  the  pwtoa 
of  N.  K.  Bredal  (1735-1778),  who  became  tUrector  of  the  Royal 
Danish  Theatre,  and  the  i^ter  of  some  mediocre  plays. 

To  the  sane  period  belong  a  few  prose  writers  of  eminence^ 
Werner  Abrahamson  (1744-1812)  was  the  first  aesthetic  critic 
Denmark  produced.  Johan  Clemens  Tode  (i736>-t8o6)  was 
eminent  in  many  branches  of  science,  but  especially  as  a  medical 
writer.  Ove  Mailing  (1746-1829)  was  an  untiring  collector  of 
historical  data,  which  he  annotated  in  a  lively  style.  Two 
historians  of  more  definite  claim  on  otir  attention  are  Peter 
Frederik  Suhm  (1728-1798),  whose Hutory  a/ OeaMort  (11  vols., 
Copenhagen,  1783-1813)  contains  a  mass  of  original  material, 
and  Ove  Guldberg  (1731-1808).  In  theology  Christian  Bastholm 
(1740-1819)  and  Nicolai  Edinger  Balle  (1744-1816),  bisbopof 
Zuland,  a  Norwegian  by  birth,  demand  a  reference.  But  the 
only  really  great  prose-writer  of  the  period  was  the  Norwegian, 
Nids  Treschow  (1751-2833),  whose  philosophical  works  are 
composed  in  an  admirably  ludd  style,  and  are  distinguished 
for  their  depth  and  originality. 

The  poetical  revival  sank  in  the  next  genciatioa  to  a  more 
mechanical  level.  Thenumberof  writenofsometalentwas  very 
great,  but  genius  was  wanting.  Two  intimate  friends,  Jonas 
Rein  (176&-1831)  and  Jens  Zetlitz(i76i-i82i),  attempted,  with 
indifferent  success,  to  continue  the  tradition  of  the  Norwegian 
group.  Thomas  Thaarup  (i749-i8>i)  was  a  fluent  and  ekxguent 
writer  of  occasional  poems,  and  of  homely  dramatic  idylls.  The 
early  death  of  Ole  Samstie  (1759-1796)  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  a  dramatic  talent  that  gave  rare  promise.  But  while 
poetry  hioguishcd,  prose,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  flourish 
in  Denmark.  Knud  Lyne  Rahbek  (1760-1830)  was  a  pleasing 
novelist,  a  dramatist  of  some  merit,  a  pathetic  elegist,  and  a  witty 
song-writer;  he  was  also  a  man  full  of  the  literary  instinct,  and 
through  a  long  life  he  never  ceased  to  busy  himself  with  editing 
the  works  of  the  older  poets,  and  spreading  among  flie  people  a 
knowledge  of  Danish  literature  through  his  magazine,  Afmem, 
edited  in  conjunction  with  C.  H.  Pram.  Peter  Andreas  Heihcrg 
(1758-1841)  was  a  political  and  aesthetic  criticof  note.  Hewat 
exiled  from  Denmark  in  company  with  another  sympathizer  with 
the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  Malte  Conrad  Bnma 
(1775-1826),  Who  settled  in  Paris,  and  attained  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  a  geographer.  O.  C.  Olufsen  (1764-1827)  was  a 
writer  on  geography,  xoology  and  political  economy.  Rasmus 
Nyerup(i759-i829)  expended  an  immense  energy  in  the  compiht- 
tion  of  admirable  works  on  the  history  of  language  and  literatlire. 
From  17  78  to  his  death  he  exercised  a  great  power  in  the  statistical 
and  critical  departments  of  lotten.  The  best  historian  «f  this 
period,  however,  was  Engelstoft  (1774-1R50),  and  the  DHnt 
brilliaat  theologian  Bishop  Mynstet  (1775-1854).  In  the  annals 
of  modem  science  Hans  Christian  Oersted  (1777-185 1)  is  a  name 
univenally  honoured.  Heexplained  his  inventions  and  described 
his  discoveries  in  language  so  lucid  and  so  characteristic  that  he 
claims  an  honoured  place  in  the  literature  of  the  country  of  whose 
culture,  in  other  branches,  he  is  one  of  tho  most  distinguished 
ornaments. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  romantic  movement  occurs  the  name 
of  Jens  Baggesen  (f.t.;  1764-18x6),  a  man  of  great  genitis, 
whose  work  was  entirely  independent  of  the  influences  around 
him.  Jens  Baggesen  is  the  greatest  comic  poet  that  Denmark 
has  produced;  and  as  a  satirist  and  witty  lyrist  he  has  no  rival 
among  the  Danes.  In  his  hands  the  diSictilties  of  the  language 
disappear;  be  performs  with  the  utmost  ease  extraoritinary 
loars  de  Jace  of  style.  His  astonishing  talents  were  waited  <w 
trifling  theme*  and  in  a  fruitless  resistance  to  the  modem  spirit 
in  literature. 

RomanlicivH.— With  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  new 
light  in  philosophy  and  poetry,  which  radiated  from  Germany 
through  all  parts  of  Europe,  found  its  way  into  Denmaik  also- 
In  scarcely  any  country  was  the  result  so  rapid  or  so  brilUanit 
There  arose  in  Denmark  a  Khool  of  poeU  who  created  for  them- 
selves a  reputation  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  nation  or  any  age.  The  splendid  cultivation  of 
metrical  art  threw  other  branches  into,  the  shade;  and  the  epoch 
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of  wbkli  we  *R  (bout  to  (peak  U  eatineot  above  all  for  maitecy 
over  vcne.  The  swallow  who  heralded  the  tummer  was  a 
Cerniao-by  birth,  Adoiph  Wilbelm  Schack  von  Stafleldt'  (1769- 
i8a6),  who  came  over  to  Ccfienhagen  from  Pomerania,  asd^ 
prcparad  the  way  (or  the  new  movemeiit.  Since  Ewald  no  one 
had  written  Danish  lyrical  verse  so  exquisitely  as  Schack  von 
StaSeldt,  and  the  depth  and  scientific  precision  of  his  thought 
won  him  a  title  which  he  has  preserved,  of  being  the  first  philo- 
sophic poet  of  Oenmaik.  The  writings  of  this  man  are  the 
deepest  and  most  serious  which  Denmark  bad  produced,  and  at 
his  best  he  yields  to  no  one  in  choice  and  skilful  use  of  expression. 
This  sweet  song  of  Schack  von  StaSeldt's,  however,  was  early 
silenced  by  the  louder  choir  that  one  by  one  broke  into  music 
around  him.  It  was  Adam  Gottlob  OiilenschUger  {q.v.;  1779- 
iSjo),  the  greatest  poet  of  Denmark,  who  was  to  bring  about 
the  new  romantic  movement.  In  1809  he  happened  to  meet  the 
young  Norwegian  Henrik  SteScns  (1773-1&45),  who  had  just 
relumed  from  a  sdentiSc  tour  in  Germany,  full  of  the  doctrines 
of  Schdling.  Under  the  immediate  direction  of  Steffens, 
Ohlensdiliger  began  an  entirely  new  poetic  style,  and  destroyed 
all  his  earlier  verses.  A  new  epoch  in  the  language  began,  and  the 
rapidity  and  matchless  facility  of  the  new  poetry  was  the  wonder 
of  SteSens  himself.  The  old  Scandinavian  mythology  lived  in  the 
hands  of  Ohlenschliger  exactly  as  the  flsssifal  Greek  religion  was 
bora  again  in  Keats.  He  aroused  in  his  people  the  slumbering 
sense  of  their  Scandinavian  nationality. 

The  retirement  of  Ohlenschliger  companiively  early  in  life, 
left  the  way  open  for  the  development  of  his  younger  con- 
temporaifes,  among  whom  several  had  genius  little  inferior  to 
his  own.  Steen  Steensen  Blichet  (1782-1848)  was  a  Jutlander, 
and  preserved  all  through  life  the  characteristics  of  his  sterile  and 
sombre  fatherland.  After  a  struggling  youth  of  g|«at  poverty, 
be  published,  in  1807-1809,  a  translation  of  Ossian;  in  1814  a 
volume  of  lyrical  poems;  and  in  1817  he  attracted  considerable 
attention  by  his  descriptive  poem  of  Tkt  Tour  in  Jutland.  Ha 
teal  genius,  however,  did  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  verse;  and 
his  first  signal  success  was  with  a  story,  A  Villatt  SexUm's  Diary, 
in  i8>4,  which  was  rapidly  followed  by  other  tales,  descriptive  of 
village  life  in  Jutland,  for  the  next  twelve  years.  These  were 
collectediafivevolaaies(i83j-t8^).  His  masterpiece  is  a  coUec- 
tionofshortstoties,calledrjli<5^n»iM|Xa<Hii.  He  also  produced 
many  national  lyrics  of  great  beauty.  But  it  was  Blicher's  use  of 
falfit  which  delighted  his  countrymen  with  a  sense  of  freshness 
and  strength.  They  felt  as  though  they  heard  Danish  for  the  first 
time  spoken  in  its  fulness.  The  poet  Aarestrap  (in  1 848)  declared 
that  BUcher  had  raised  the  Danish  language  to  the  dignity  of 
Icelandic  Blicher  is  a  stem  sealist,  in  many  points  akin  to 
Crabbe,  and  takes  a  singular  position  among  the  romantic 
Idealists  of  the  period,  being  like  them,  however,  in  the  love  of 
precise  and  choice  language,  and  hatred  of  the  mere  common- 
places of  imaginative  writing.* 

NikoUi  Flederik  Severin  Grundtvig  (f.s.;  1783-1871),  like 
Ohlenschliger,  learned  the  principles  of  the  Gtrmnn  romanticism 
(rom  the  Ups  of  SteSens.  He  adopted  the  idea  of  introducing  the 
OM  Scandinavian  dement  into  art,  and  even  into  life,  still  more 
earnestly  than  the  older  poet.  Bemhard  Severin  Ingcmann 
(f.t.;  1789-1I63}  contributed  to  Danish  literature  historical 
romances  in  the  style  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Johannes  Canten 
Hauch  (f.«.;  1790-1872)  first  distinguished  himself  as  a  disciple 
of  Ohlenschliger,  and  fought  under  him  in  the  strife  against  the 
old  Khool  and  JSaggesen.  But  the  master  misunderstood  the 
disciple;  and  the  haish  repulse  of  Ohlenschliger  silenced  Hauch 
for  many  years.  He  possessed,  however,  a  strong  and  fluent 
genius,  which  eventually  made  itself  hesird  in  a  multitude  of 
volumes,  poems,  dramas  and  novels.  All  that  Hauch  wro'te  is 
narked  by  great  qualities,  and  by  distinction;  he  had  a  native 
bias  towards  the  mystical,  which,  however,  he  learned  to  keep 
babeyance. 

•See  P.  U  Llebenberi.'&tact  StaJMU  samleit  DifU  (s  vols., 
Copeakagen,  iH43).uBi5amtiKt'r til Siciact ShfiUU LmuHtveb., 
I8i6-l8si). 

'Blicher'i  Talu  were  edited  by  P.  Hansen  (3  vols.,  Copenhagen, 
tSjt),  and  Us  Ponu  in  1(70. 


Johan  Ludvig  Heibeix  (;.*.;  1791-1860),  was  a  critic  who 
ruled  the  world  of  Danish  taste  for  many  years.  His  mother, 
the  Baroness  Gyllembourg-Ehrensvird  (f.*.;  1773-1856),  wrote 
a  Urge  number  of  anonymous  novels.  Her  knowledge  of  life, 
her  sparkling  wit  and  her  almost  faultleu  style,  make  the» 
short  stories  masterpieces  of  their  kind. 

Christian  Hviid  Bredahl  (i  784-1860)  produced  six  volumek 
of  Dramatie  Suites'  (1819-1833)  which,  in  sfute  of  their  many 
brilliant  qualities,  were  little  appreciated  at  the  time.  Bredahl 
gave  up  literature  in  despair  to  become  a  peasant  farmer,  and 
died  in  poverty. 

Ludvig  Adolf  Bsdtcher  (i  793-1874)  wrote  a  single  volume  o( 
lyrical  poems,  which  he  gradually  enlarged  in  succeeding  editions. 
He  was  a  consummate  artist  in  verse,  and  his  impressions  ate 
given  with  the  most  delicate  exactitude  of  phrase,  and  in  a  very 
fine  strain  of  imagiiuition.  He  was  a  quietist  and  an  epicurean, 
and  the  closest  parallel  to  Homer  in  the  literature  of  the  North. 
Most  of  BSdtcher's  poems  deal  with  Italian  life,  which  he  learned 
to  know  thoroughly  during  a  long  residence  in  Rome.  He  was 
secretary  to  Thorwaldsen  for  a  considerable  time. 

Christian  Winther  (f.t.;  1796-1876)  made  the  island  of 
Zealand  his  loving  study,  and  that  province  of  Denmark  belongs 
to  him  no  less  thoroughly  than  the  Cumberland  lakes  belong 
to  Wordsworth.  Between  the  latter  poet  and  Winther  there 
was  much  resembhuice.  He  was,  without  compeer,  the  greatest 
pastoral  lyrist  of  Denmark.  His  exquisite  strains,  in  which  pure 
imagioation  is  blended  with  most  accurate  and  realistic  descrip> 
tions  of  scenery  and  rural  life,  have  an  extraordinary  charm  not 
easily  described. 

The  youngest  of  the  great  poets  bora  during  the  last  twenty 
yean  of  the  18th  century  was  Hentik  Hertz  (^.t.;  1797-1870). 
As  a  satirist  and  comic  poet  he  followed  Baggesen,  and  in  all 
branches  of  the  poetic  art  stood  a  little  aside  out  of  the  main 
current  of  romanUcism.  He  introduced  into  the  Danish  literature 
of  his  time  inestimable  dements  of  lucidity  and  purity.  In  bis 
best  pieces  Herts  is  the  most  modem  and  most  cosmopolitan  of 
the  Danish  writers  of  his  time. 

It  is  noticeable  that  all  the  great  poets  of  the  romantic  period 
lived  to  an  advanced  age.  Their  prolonged  literary  activity — 
for  some  of  them,  like  Grundtvig,  were  busy  to  the  Ust— had  a 
slightly  damping  influence  on  their  younger  contemporaries,  but 
certain  names  in  the  next  generation  have  special  prominence. 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  (7.1.;  1805-1875)  was  the  greatest  o( 
modem  fabulists.  In  1835  there  appeared  the  first  collection  o( 
his  Fairy  Tola,  and  won  him  a  world-wide  reputation.  Almost 
every  year  from  this  lime  forward  until  near  his  death  he  published 
about  Christmas  time  one  or  two  of  these  unique  stories  so  delicate 
in  their  humour  and  pathos,  and  so  masterly  in  their  sira{Jicity. 
Carl  Christian  Bagger  (1807-1846)  published  volumes  in  1834 
and  1836  which  gave  promise  of  a  great  future, — a  promise 
broken  by  his  eariy  death.  Frederik  Paludan-MOller  (f.*.; 
1809-1876)  developed,  as  a  poet,  a  magnificent  career,  which 
contrasted  in  its  abundance  with  his  solitary  and  silnt  life  as  a 
man.  His  mythological  or  pastoral  dramas,  his  great  satiric 
epos  of  Adam  Homo  (1841-1848),  his  comedies,  his  lyrics,  and 
above  all  his  noble  philosophic  tragedy  of  Kalantu,  prove  the 
immense  breadth  of  his  compass,  and  the  inexhaustible  richr* 
of  his  imagination.  C.  L,  Emil  Aarestrup  (1800-1856)  published 
in  1838  a  volume  of  vivid  erotic  poetry,  but  its  quality  wa* 
only  appreciated  after  his  death.  EdvardLembcke  (1815-1897) 
made  himself  famous  as  the  admirable  transistor  of  Shakespeare, 
but  the  incidents  of  1864  produced  from  him  some  volumes  of 
direct  and  manly  patriotic  verse. 

The  poets  completely  ruled  the  literature  of  Denmark  during 
this  period.  There  were,  however,  eminent  men  in  other  depart- 
ments of  letten,  and  especially  in  philology.  Rasmus  Christian 
Rask  (i  787- 1 83 1)  was  one  of  the  most  original  and  gifted  linguisu 
of  his  age.  His  gramman  of  Old  Frisian,  Icelandic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  were  unappioached  in  his  own  time,  and  are  still  admirable. 
Niels  Matthias  Petersen  (1791-1861),  a  disciple  of  Rask,  was  the 
author  of  an  admirable  History  0/  Denimatk  in  tit  Httlhtn 

'  Edited  (3  vols.,  sod  ad.,  1835,  Copenhagen)  by  F.  L.  Uebenbetg. 
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Antiquity,  tnA  the  traiulator  of  many  of  tlie  lagas.  Hutin 
Frcdcrik  Arendt  (i77j-iS}j),  the  botanist  and  aichaeologist, 
did  much  for  the  study  of  old  Scandinavian  records.  Christian 
Molbech  (1783-1857)  was  a  laborious  leucographer,  author  of 
the  first  good  Danish  dictionary,  published  in  1833.  In  Joachim 
Frcdeiik  Schouw  (1789-1853),  Denmark  produced  a  very  eminent 
botanist,  author  of  an  exhaustive  Ctography  oj  Plants.  In  later 
years  he  threw  himself  with  leal  Into  politics.  His  botanical 
racearches  were  carried  on  by  Frtdcrik  Liebmaim  (1813-1856). 
The  most  famous  zoologist  contemporary  with  these  men  was 
Salomon  Oreier  (1813-1841). 

The  romanticists  found  their  philosopher  in  a  most  remarkable 
nan,  SOren  Aaby  Kierkegaard  (1813-1855),  one  of  the  most 
subtle  thinkers  of  Scandinavia,  and  the  author  of  some  brilliant 
philocaphica]  and  polemical  works.  A  learned  philosophical 
writer,  not  to  be  compared,  however,  for  genius  or  originality  to 
Kierkegaard,  was  Ftederik  Christian  Sibbem  (i78s-i87>).  He 
wrote  a  dissertation  On  Poetry  and  Art  (3  vols.,  1853-1869)  and 
Ti*  Contents  «/  a  ttS.fiom  tlu  Year  213$  (3  vols.,  1858-1871). 

Among  novelists  who  were  not  also  poets  was  Andreas  Nikolai 
de  Salnt-Aubain  (1798-1865),  who,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Carl  Bernhard,  wrote  a  series  of  charming  tDmances.  Mention 
must  also  be  made  of  two  dramatists,  Peter  Thun  Feotsom 
(i777-i8i7),who  produced  an  excellenttranslation  of  Shakespeare 
(1807-1816), and  Thomas  Oveiskou(i798-i873),  author  of  a  long 
series  of  successful  comedies,  and  of  a  history  of  the  Danish 
theatre  (5  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1854-1864). 

Other  writers  whose  names  connect  the  age  of  romanticism 
with  a  later  period  were  Meyer  Aron  Goldschmidt  (1819-1887), 
author  of  novels  and  tales;  Herman  Frederik  Ewald  (1811-1908), 
who  wrote  a  long  aeries  of  historical  novels;  Jens  Christian 
Hostmp  (1818-1891),  a  writer  of  exquisite  comedies;  and  the 
miscellaneous  writer  Erik  BSgh  (1811-1899).  In  zoology, 
J.  J.  S.  Steenstrup  (1S13-1898);  in  philology,  J.  N.  Madvig 
(1804-1886)  and  his  disdple  V.  Thomsen  (b.  1841);  in  anti- 
quarianism,  C.  J.  Thomsen  (1788-1865)  and  J.  J.  Asmussen 
Woisaae  (1811-1885);  and  in  philosophy,  Rasmus  Nielsen 
(1809-1884)  and  Hans  BrSchner  (1810-1875),  deserve  mention. 

The  deveiopraent  of  imaginative  literatnte  in  Denmark  became 
veiy  closely  defined  during  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century. 
The  romantic  movement  culminated  In  several  poets  of  great 
eminence,  whose  deaths  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  school. 
tn  1874  B6dtcher  passed  away,  in  1875  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
in  the  last  week  of  1876  Winther,  and  the  greatest  of  all,  Frederik 
Paludan-MUIer.  The  field  was  therefore  left  open  to  the 
successors  of  those  Idealists,  and  in  1877  the  reaction  began  to 
be  felt.  The  eminent  critic,  Dr  Georg  Brandes  (;.i.),  had  long 
foreseen  the  decline  of  pure  romanticism,  and  had  advocated  a 
ttore  objective  and  more  exact  treatment  of  literary  phenomena. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  all  the  gieat  planets  bad  disappeared, 
a  new  constellation  was  perceived  to  have  risen,  and  all  the  stara 
in  it  had  been  lighted  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Bmndes.  The  new 
writers  were  what  he  called  Naturalists,  and  their  sympathies 
were  with  the  latest  forms  of  ewtic,  but  particularly  of  French 
literature.  Among  these  fresh  forces  three  immediately  took 
place  as  leaders— Jacebsen,  Drachmann  and  Schandorph.  In 
J.  P.  Jacobsen  {q.v.;  1847-1885)  Denmark  was  now  taught 
10  welcome  the  greatest  artist  in  prose  which  she  has  ever  pos- 
sessed; bis  romance  ol- Marie  Cmbte  led  off  the  new  school  with 
a  production  of  unexampled  beauty.  But  Jacobsen  died  young, 
and  the  work  was  really  carriedout  by  his  two  osmpanfens.  Holger 
Drachmann  (f.t.;  1846-1908)  began  life  as  a  marine  painter; 
and  a  fint  little  volume  of  poems,  which  he  published  in  1871, 
attracted  slight  attention.  In  1877  he  came  forward  again  with 
one  volume  of  verse,  another  of  fiction,  a  third  of  travel;  in  each 
he  displayed  great  vigour  and  freshness  of  touch,  and  he  rose  at 
one  leap  to  the  highest  position  among  men  of  promise.  Drach- 
mann retained  his  place,  without  rival,  as  the  leading  imaginative 
writer  in  Denmark.  For  many  years  he  made  the  aspects  of 
life  at  sea  his  partl^Iar  theme,  and  he  contrived  to  rouse  the 
patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  Danish  public  as  it  had  never  been 
nused  before.    His  various  and.  unceasing  productivencH,  his 


freahoess  and  vigenr,  and  the  inexbaiistible  ridiness  of  his  lyric 
versatility,  early  brought  Drachmann  to  the  front  and  kept  him 
there.  MeanwhOe  prose  imaginative  literatun  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  Sophus  Schandorph  ( 1836-1901),  who  hadlieen  entirely 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  idealists,  and  had  taken  no  step  while 
that  school  was  in  the  ascendant.  In  1876,  in  his  fortieth  year, 
be  was  encouraged  by  the  change  in  taste  to  publish  a  vohune 
of  realistic  stories,  Country  Life,  and  in  1878  a  novel,  Witkout  a 
Centre.  He  has  some  reUtion  with  Guy  de  Maupassant  as  a  dost 
analyst  of  modem  types  of  character,  but  he  has  more  humour.  He 
has  been  compared  with  such  Dutch  painters  of  low  life  as  Teniers. 
His  talent  reached  itt  height  in  the  novel  called  £•«(•  FoU  (1880), 
a  most  admirable  study  of  lower  middlc-dass  life  in  Copenhagen. 
He  was  for  a  while,  without  doubt,  the  leading  living  novelist, 
and  he  went  on  producing  worksof  great  force,  in  which,  however, 
8  certain  motonony  is  apparent.  The  three  leaden  had  meanwhile 
been  joined  by  certain  younger  men  who  took  a  prominent 
position.  Among  these  Kari  Gjellerup  and  Erik  Skram  wen  the 
earliest.  Gjellerup  (b.  1857),  whose-  first  works  of  importance 
date  from  1878,  was  long  uncertain  as  to  the  direction  of  his 
poweis;  he  was  poet,  novelist,  moralist  and  biokigist  in  one; 
at  length  he  settled  down  hito  line  with  the  new  realistic  school, 
and  produced  in  1881  a  satirical  novel  of  manners  which  had  a 
great  success,  Th  Disciple  of  the  Teutons.  Erik  Skram  (b.  1847) 
had  in  1879  written  a  solitary  novel,  Gertrude  Cotdbjlrmen, 
which  created  a  sensation,  and  was  hailed  by  Brandes  as  ex- 
actly representing  the  "  naturalism  "  which  he  desired  to  see 
encouraged;  but  Skram  has  written  little  else  of  importance. 
Other  writers  of  reputation  in  the  naturalistic  school  were 
Edvard  Brandes  (b.  1847),  and  Herman  Bang  (b.  1858).  Peter 
Nansen  (b.  1861)  has  come  into  wide  notoriety  as  the  author, 
in  particulariy  beautiful  Danish,  of  a  series  of  stories  of  k 
pronouncedly  sexual  type,  among  which  Maria  (1894)  has  bean 
the  most  successful.  Meanwhile,  several  of  the  ddergeneiatioa, 
unaffected  by  the  movement  of  realism,  continued  to  please  the 
public.  Three  lyrical  poets,  H.  V.  Kaalund  (1818-1885),  Carl 
Ploug  (1813-1894)  and  Christian  Richardt  (1831-1891),  of  veiy 
great  talent,  were  not  yet  silent,  and  among  the  veteran  novelists 
were  still  active  H.  F.  EwaM  and  Thomas  Lange  (1819-1887). 
Ewald's son  Carl  ( 1856-1908)  achieveda  great  name  as  a  novelist, 
but  did  Ms  most  characteristic  work  in  a  series  of  books  for 
children,  in  which  he  used  the  fsiry  tale.  In  the  manner  of  Hans 
Andeisen,  as  a  vehicle  for  satin  and  a  theory  of  morals.  During 
the  whole  of  this  period  the  most  popular  writer  of  Denmark  was 
J.  C.  C.  Biosbell  (1816-1900),  who  wrote,  imder  the  pseudonym 
Carit  Etiar,  a  vast  number  of  tales.  Another  popular  novelist 
was  Vllhelra  BergsSe  (b.  1835),  author  of  /a  Me  Sabine  Mounlaint 
(i87t),andotherromances.  Sophus Baoditz(b.  1850) persevered 
in  composing  novels  which  attain  a  wide  general  popularity. 
Mention  must  be  made  also  of  the  dramatist  Christian  Uolbedi 
(18SI-18SS). 

Between  18S5  and  1891  there  was  a  transitional  period  in 
Danish  literatun.  Up  to  that  time  all  the  leaders  had  been 
united  in  accepting  the  naturalistic  formula,  which  was  combined 
with  an  individualist  and  a  radical  tendency.  In  1885,  however, 
Drachmann,  already  the  recognized  first  poet  of  the  country, 
threw  off  bis  allegiance  to  Brandes,  denounced  the  exotic  traditiont 
declared  himself  a  Conservative,  and  took  up  a  national  and 
patriotic  attitude.  He  was  joined  alittle  later  by  Gjellerup,  while 
Schandoiph  remained  stanchly  by  the  side  of  Brandes.  The  camp 
was  thus  divided.  New  writen  began  to  make  their  appearance, 
and,  while  some  of  these  were  stanch  to  Brandes,  others  were 
inclined  to  hold  rather  with  Drachmann.  Of  the  authors  who 
came  forward  during  this  period  of  transition,  the  strongest 
novelist  proved  to  be  Hendrik  PontoppMan  (b.  1857).  In  sane 
of  his  books  he  reminds  the  reader  of  Turgeniev.  Pontoppidsn 
published  in  1898  the  first  volume  of  a  great  novel  entitled  LyUt- 
Per,  the  biograiAy  of  a  typical  Jutlander  named  Per  Sidenius, 
a  work  to  be  completed  in  eight  volumes.  From  1893  to  1909  no 
great  features  of  a  fresh  kind  revealed  themselves.  The  Danish 
public,  grown  tired  of  realism,  and  satiated  with  pathological 
phenomena,  retnioed  to  a  fresh  study  of  their  o«n  national 
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diancUrlstk*.  The  CttlUratioa  of  vene,  wUcb  wu  gnMly  di>- 
csutaged  in  the  eigbtics,  returmd.  Drarhminn  wt«  supported  by 
(xoeUeat  younger  poeti  of  his  school.  J.  J.  Jbigensen  (b.  1866), 
•  Catholic  deoident,  was  very  prolific  Otto  C  Fdnis  (b.  1853) 
published  seven  little  volumes  of  graceful  lyrical  poems  in  praise 
of  gardens  and  of  farm-life.  Andreas  Didleris  (b.  1850),  of  Vejle, 
■howedhimsdf  an  occasional  poet  of  merit.  Alfred  Ipaen  (b.  1851) 
must  also  be  mentioned  as  a  poet  and  critic.  Valdemar  Rfirdam, 
whose  The  Damsk  Tongut  was  the  lyrical  success  of  igoi,  may 
abo  be  named.  Some  attempts  were  made  to  transplant 
the  theories  of  the  symboUsts  to  Denmark,  but  without  signal 
success.  On  the  other  hand,  something  of  a  revival  of  naturalism 
tttobe  observed  in  the  powerful  studies  of  low  life  admirably 
written  by  Karl  Laisen  (b.  i860). 

The  drama  has  long  flourished  in  Denmark.  The  principal 
theatres  are  liberally  open  to  fVesh  dramatic  talent  of  every  kind, 
and  the  great  fondness  of  the  Danes  for  this  form  of  entertain- 
numt  gives  unusual  scope  for  experiments  in  halls  or  private 
theatres;  nothing  is  too  eccentric  to  hope  to  obtain  somewhere 
a  fair  hearing.  Drachmann  produced  with  very  great  success 
several  romantic  dramas  founded  on  the  national  legends.  Most 
of  the  novelists  and  poets  already  mentioned  also  essayed  the 
stage,  and  to  those  names  should  be  added  these  of  Einar 
Christiansen  (b.  1861),  Ernst  von  der  Recke  (b.  1848),  Oskar 
Benson  (b.  1856)  and  GustoV  Wied  (b.  1858). 

In  theology  no  names  were  as  eminent  as  in  the  preceding 
generation,  in  which  such  writera  as  H,  N.  Qausen  (1793-1S77), 
and  still  more  Hans  Lassen  Martensen  (1808-1884},  lifted  the 
prestige  of  Danish  divinity  to  a  high  point.  But  in  history  the 
Danes  have  been  very  active.  Karl  Ferdinand  Allen  (181  t-iS;i) 
began  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
(j  vols.,  1S64-1S7S).  Jens  Peter  Trap  (1810-1885)  concluded 
his  great  statistical  account  of  Denmark  In  1879.  The  i6th 
century  was  made  the  subject  of  the  investigations  of  Tioeb 
Lund  (f.t.).  About  1880  several  of  the  younger  historians 
foroted  the  plan  of  combining  to  investigate  and  publish  the 
■ources  of  Danish  history;  In  this  the  indefatigable  Johannes 
Steenstrup  (b.  1844)  wss  prominenL  The  domestic  history  of 
the  country  began,  about  1885,  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
Edvard  Hohn  (b.  1833),  O.  Nielsen  and  the  veteran  P.  Frcderik 
Barfod  (181 1-1896).  The  naval  histories  of  G.  LUtken  attracted 
much  notice.  Besides  the  names  already  mentioned,  A.  D. 
Jfitgcoscn  (1840-1897),  J.  Frederida  (b.  1849),  Christian  Erslev 
(b.  l8ss)  and  Vilhelm  Mollenip  have  all  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  excellent  school  of  Danish  historians.  In  189A  an 
daborate  composite  history  of  Denmark  was  undertaken  by  some 
leading  historians  (pub.  1897-1905).  In  philosophy  nothing  has 
leceotly  been  published  of  Uie  highest  value.  Martenscn's  Jakob 
B6hme  (1881)  belongs  to  an  earlier  period.  H.  HSSding  (b.  1843) 
has  been  the  most  prominent  contributor  to  psychology.  His 
Problems  of  Philosophy  and  his  Philosophy  of  Religion  were 
translated  into  Englbh  in  1906.  Alfred  Lehmann  (b.  1858)  has, 
since  1896,  attncted  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  his  sceptical 
investigation  of  psychical  phenomena.  F.  Ronning  has  written 
on  the  history  of  thought  in  Denmark.  In  the  criticism  of  art, 
Julius  Lange  (1838-1896),  and  later  Karl  Madsen,  have  done 
excellent  service.  In  hteiary  criticism  Dr  Geoig  Brandcs  is 
notable  for  the  long  period  during  which  he  remained  pre- 
dominant. Bis  was  a  steady  and  stimulating  presence,  ever 
pointing  to  the  best  in  art  and  thought,  and  his  influence  on 
bis  age  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Dane. 

AvTHoaiTiES. — R.  Nyerup,  Den  ianskt  Dlftekmsts  ttislorit 
IlSoo-lSoS),  and  AtminMitt  Lileraturtexikon  (1618-1820) ;  N.  M. 
Pcfeneo,  Lienlurkislerit  (2nd  ed..  1867-1871,  i  vols.);  Ovcrakou. 
i>c*  dmske  Skutplaids  (1854-1666,  5  vols.),  with  a  continuation 
(2  vols.,  1873-1876)  by  E  Collin;  Cnr.  Bruun,  Bihliothtca  Donica 
(3  voU.,  1872-1896);  Bricka,  Danst  hiatrafsk  Lexikon  (1887-1901); 
I.  Paludan,  Danmarks  Literatur  t  Middelaiaeren  (Copenhagen,  1896) ; 
P.  HanKn,  lUustn*H  Dansk  Litentuthulorie  (3  vols.,  1901-1902); 
F.  W.  Horn,  History  erf  the  Scandtntman  Nortkjrom  the  most  ancient 
times  to  the  present  (English  translation  by  Rasmus  B.  Anderson 
(Chicago.  1 884),  with  bibliographical  appendix  by  ThorwaldSoIberg) ; 
Ph.  Schweitzer.  Ceschiehte  der  Shanitnttvischen  Litteratvr  (3  pts., 
Leipsig,  1886-1889),  ronning  vol.  viii.  t4  tht  Ctschichte  dtr  WeU- 


liUenlmr.  See  also  BraiHia*,JCrilttsr«gP«r»a<l«r(lt20);  Bcandc*. 
Daiuhe  Dilgere  (1877);  Marie  Henfeld,  Die  SHiiiinatiseh* 
Lilleralur  and  ihre  Tmdemen  (Berlin  and  Leipsig,  1898);  Hjalmar 
Hjorth  Boycsen,  Essays  0%  Scandinaeiau  LUcnUite  (London,  1895); 
Edmund  Coiie,  Studies  iutheUttnttatif  Nartktm  Btnfe  (newed., 
London,  1B83) ;  Vilhelm  Andersen,  LiOerahirbilUder  (Copenhagen, 
IQ03);  A.  P.  J.  Schener,  KorlfaUet  Indtedning  ta  RomantsSknt 
Penode  i  Danmarks  LiUefttlur  (Copenhagen,  1894).        (E.  G.) 

DENinRT,  or  D'Ennuv,  AOOLPBK  (i8)i-i8g«),  Fnncii 
dramatist  and  novelist,  whose  teal  tutnaiM  w«*  Paauws,  wa« 
bom  in  Paris  on  the  i;th  of  June  1811.  He  obtained  hi*  fint 
success  in  collaboration  with  Charies  Deaooyet  in  £mil*,'»u  I* 
fits  d'uH  pair  de  France  (1831),  a  drama  which  W(s  the  fint  of  a 
series  of  some  two  hundred  pieces  written  alone  or  in  coUaboratio* 
with  other  dramatists.  Among  the  best  of  them  may  b* 
mentioned  Gaspard  Hattser  (1838}  with  Anicet  Bourgeois;  Lt» 
Bohtmitra  dt  Paris  (1841)  with  Eugtoe  Gtaogi;  with  Mallian, 
Uarie-Jeaniu,  m  la  fimme  i»  feuple  (i34S),  in  which  Madam* 
Dorval  obtained  a  great  success;  La  Case  d'OacU  Tom  (i8sj)i 
Les  Deuz  OrpheUties  (1875),  perhaps  his  best  piece,  with  Eugtee 
Cormon.  He  wrote  the  libretto  for  Gounod's  TrAut  ie  Zomera 
(1881);  with  Louis  Gallet  and  £douard  Blan  he  composed  the 
book  of  Massenet's  Cid  (1885);  and,  again  in  collaboratioa  with 
Engine  Cormoi),  the  books  of  Auber's  opens,  Le  Premier  Jour  de 
benkeur  (1868)  and  Rite  d'omtur  (1869).  He  prepared  for  the 
stage  Balzac's  posthumous  comedy  llertadet  cu  le  faiteur, 
presented  at  the  Gymnase  theatre  in  1851.  Revcreing  the  usual 
orderof procedure, Denoeiyadapted  sonxofhisplaystothefona 
of  novels.    He  died  in  Paris  in  1899. 

DBHNEWITZ.  a  village  of  (Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Brandenburg,  near  JUterbog,  40  m.  S.W.  from  Berlin.  It  ii 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  a  decisive  battle  on  the  6th  <rf 
September  4813,  in  which  Marshal  Ney,  with  an  array  of  58,000 
French,  Saxons  and  Poles,  was  defeated  with  great  loss  by  50,000 
Prussians  imder  (Senerals  Bttlow  (afterward*  Count  Billow  of 
Dennewitz)  and  Tauenfadeo.  The  site  of  the  battle  is  maiked  by 
an  iron  obelisk. 

DBMNIS.  JOHN  (i6$7-i;34),  English  critic  and  dramatist,  the 
son  of  a  saddler,  was  bom  in  Londm  in  1657.  H*  was  educated 
at  Harrow  School  and  C^us  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  B.A.  degree  in  1679.  In  the  next  year  he  was  fined  and  dis- 
missed from  his  college  for  having  wounded  a  fellow-student  with 
a  sword.  He  was,  however,  received  at  Trinity  Hall,  where  he 
took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1683.  After  travelling  in  France  and 
Italy,  he  settled  in  London,  where  be  became  acquainted  with 
Dryden,  Wychcrlcy  and  others;  and  being  made  temporarily 
independent  by  inheriting  a  small  fortune,  he  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  procured  him  a  place  as  one 
of  the  queen's  waiters  in  the  customs  with  a  salary  of  £120  a  year. 
This  he  afterwards  disposed  of  for  a  small  sum,  retaining,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Halifax,  a  yearly  charge  upon  it  for  a  long 
term  of  yeai&  Neither  the  poems  nor  the  plays  of  Dennis  are  of 
any  account,  although  one  of  his  tragedies,  a  violent  attack  on 
the  French  in  harmony  with  popular  prejudice,  entitled  liberie 
Asserted,  was  produced  with  great  success  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  in  1704.  His  sense  of  his  own  importance  approached 
mania,  and  he  is  said  to  have  desired  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to 
have  a  special  clause  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  secure 
him  from  French  vengeance.  Marlborough  pointed  out  that 
although  he  had  been  a  still  greater  enemy  of  the  French  nation, 
he  had  no  fear  for  his  own  security.  This  tale  and  others  of  & 
similar  nature  may  well  be  exaggerations  prompted  by  his 
enemies,  but  the  infirmities  of  character  and  temper  indicated  in 
them  were  real.  Dennis  is  best  remembered  as  a  critic,  and  Isaac 
D'lsraell,  who  took  a  by  no  means  favourable  view  of  Dennis, 
said  that  some  of  his  criticisms  attain  classical  rank.  The 
earlier  ones,  which  have  nothing  of  the  rancour  that  afterwards 
gained  him  the  nickname  of  "  Furius,"  are  the  best.  They  are 
Remarks.  .  .  (i6g6),  on  Blackmore's  epic. of  Prince  Arthur; 
Letters  upon  Several  Occasions  vrilten  by  and  between  Mr  Dryden, 
Mr  Wycherley,  Mr  Moyle,  Mr  Congrete  and  Mr  Dennis,  published 
by  Mr  Dermis  (1696);  two  pamphlets  in  reply  to  Jeremy 
Collier's  Skert   View;  The  Advancement  and  R^ermaUm  rf^ 
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tledau  Podry  (1701),  perhaps  Us  most  {mpoitant  work ; 
Tkt  Crou»dt  tfCrUieism  in  Putry  (1704),  in  which  be  argued  that 
the  andeats  owed  their  superiority  over  the  modems  in  poetry 
to  their  religions  attitude;  an  Essay  ii^ii  PMick  Spirit  .  .  , 
(17s  i),  in  which  be  inveighs  against  luxury,  and  servile  imitation 
of  foreign  fashions  and  customs;  and  £ftay  »ii  Hit  Cmtiu  ani 
Writings  of  Skakespcare  in  Ikra  Ittttrs  (i7i>). 

Dennis  had  been  offended  by  a  humorous  quotation  made 
from  Us  works  by  Addison,  and  published  in  1713  Ktmarks  h^mi 
Olio.  Hoch  of  this  criticism  was  acute  and  sensible,  and  it  is 
quoted  at  considerable  length  by  Johnson  in  his  Life  of  Addison, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dennis  was  actuated  by  personal 
jealousy  of  Addison's  success.  Pope  replied  in  The  Narratite 
•/  Dr  Roteri  Ncrris,  amamimt  Uit  strante  amd  dtplorablo  fremy 
tf  Jokii  Dennis .  i  .{ijii).  This  pamphlet  was  full  of  personal 
abuse,  exposing  Dennis's  foibles,  but  offering  no  defence  of  Caio. 
Addison  repudiated  any  connivance  in  this  attack,  and  in- 
directly notified  Dennis  that  when  he  did  answer  his  objections, 
it  would  be  without  personalities.  Pope  had  already  assailed 
Dennis  in  1711  in  the  Essay  onrCrilieUm,  as  Appius.  Dennis 
retorted  by  Rcfulions,  Critical  and  Satirical . . . ,  a  scurrilous 
production  in  which  he  taunted  Pope  with  his  deformity,  saying 
among  other  things  that  he  was  "  as  stupid  and  as  venomous  as 
a  hunch-backed  toad."  He  also  wrote  in  t7i7  Remarks  upon 
Ur  Pope's  Translation  of  Homer ...  and  A  Tnu  CkaracUr  of 
ilr  Pop*.  He  accordingly  figures  in  the  Dunciad,  and  in  a 
scathing  note  in  the  edition  of  t7>9  (bk.  i.  i.  to6)  Pope  quotes 
his  more  outrageous  attacks,  and  adds  an  Insulting  epigram 
attributed  to  Richard  Savage,  but  now  generally  ascribed  to 
Pope.  More  pamphlets  followed,  but  Dennis's  day  was  over.  He 
outlived  his  annuity  from  the  customs,  and  his  last  years  were 
spent  in  great  poverty.  Bishop  Atterbury  sent  him  money,  and 
he  received  a  small  sum  annually  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
A  benefit  performance  was  organized  at  the  Haymarket 
(December  18, 1733)  on  his  behalf.  Pope  wrote  for  the  occasion 
an  ill-natured  prologue  which Cibbcr  recited.  Dennisdied  within 
three  v.ct-ks  ol  this  pcrrorm.incc,  on  the  OLh  ol  January  i;34.    ' 

His  other  works  include  several  pidys,  for  one  of  which,  Appius 
amd  Virginia  (1709),  he  invented  a  new  kind  of  thunder.  He  wrote 
a  curious  Esiay  on  the  Operas  after  the  Italian  Manner  (1706),  main- 
tainii^  that  opera  was  the  outgrowth  of  effeminate  manners,  and 
should,  as  such,  he  suppressed,  flis  Works  were  published  in  1702, 
StUct  Works  ...  (3  vols.)  in  1718,  and  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  the  first 
volume  only  of  which  appeared,  in  1727.  For  accounts  of  Dentiie 
•ce  Cibbcr's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  iv.;  Isaac  D'IsracIi's  essays  on 
Pope  and  Addison  in  the  Quarrels  of  Authors,  and  "  On  the  Influence 
oC  a  Rad  Temper  in  Criticism  "  in  Calamities  of  Authors;  aad 
Bumerous  references  in  Pope's  Works. 

BBHOnKATIOM  (Lat.  dmominar*,  to  give  a  specific  name 
to),  the  giving  of  a  specific  name  to  anything,  hence  the  name  or 
designation  of  a  person  or  thing,  and  more  particularly  of  a  class 
of  persons  or  thiiags;  thus,  in  arithmetic,  it  is  applied  to  a  unit 
hi  a  system  of  weights  and  measures,  currency  or  numbers.  The 
most  general  use  of  "  denomination  "  is  for  a  body  of  persons 
holding  specific  opinions  and  having  a  common  name,  especially 
with  refereiux  to  the  religious  opinions  of  such  a  body.  More 
particularly  the  word  is  used  of  the  various  "  sects  "  into  which 
members  of  a  common  religious  faith  may  be  divided.  The  term 
"  denominationalism  "  is  thus  given  to  the  principle  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  distinctions,  rather  than  the  common  ground,  in  the  faith 
hdd  by  different  bodies  professing  tuie  sort  of  religious  belief. 
This  use  is  particularly  applied  to  that  system  of  religious 
education  which  lays  stress  on  the  principle  that  children 
belonging  to  a  particular  religious  sect  should  be  publicly  taught 
in  the  tenets  of  their  belief  by  mcmbcn  belonging  to  it  and  imder 
the  general  control  of  the  ministers  of  the  denomination. 

DENOM,  DOmXiqOB  VIVAMT,  Bason  de  U^A^-l^li), 
French  artist  and  archaeologist,  was  bom  at  Chalon-sur-Sadne 
on  the  4th  of  January  1 747.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  law, 
but  he  showed  a  decided  preference  for  art  and  literature,  and 
soon  gave  up  his  profession.  In  his  twenty-third  year  he  pro- 
duced a  cotnedy.  La  Bon  Ptrs,  which  obtained  a  sutcU  d'tstimt,  as 
be  had  already  won  a  position  in  society  by  his  agreeable  manners 
tad  cxceptionil  conveitalioaal  powen.  He  became  a  favourite 
vui  a 


of  Louis  XV.,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  a  cabinet  of  medals  and  antique  gems  for  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  and  subsequently  appointed  him  attache  to  the 
French  embassy  at  St  Petersburg.  On  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVI.  Denon  was  transferred  to  Sweden;  but  he  returned,  after 
a  brief  interval,  to  Paris  with  the  ambassador  M.  de  Vergennes, 
who  had  been  i^pointed  foreign  minister.  In  1775  Denon  was 
sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Switzerland,  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  Voltaire  at  Femey.  He  made  a  portrait  of  the 
philosopher,  which  was  engraved  and  published  on  his  return  to 
Paris.  His  next  diplomatic  appointment  was  to  Naples,  where 
be  spent  seven  years,  first  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  and  after- 
wards as  ckargi  d'affaires.  He  devoted  this  period  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  monimients  of  andent  art,  collecting  many  specimens 
and  making  drawings  of  others.  He  also  perfected  himself  in 
etching  and  mexaotinto  engraving.  The  death  of  his  patron, 
M.  de  Vergennes  jn  r787,  led  to  his  recall,  and  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  given  mainly  to  artistic  pursuits.  On  his  return  to  Paris 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting.  After 
a  brief  interval  he  xetumed  to  Italy,  living  chiefly  at  Venice; 
He  also  visited  Florence  and  Bologna,  and  afterwanls  went  to 
Switzerland.  While  there  he  heard  that  hb  property  had  been 
confiscated,  and  his  name  placed  on  the  list  of  the  proscriljcd,  and 
with  characteristic  courage  he  resolved  at  once  to  return  to  Paris. 
His  situation  was  critical,  but  he  was  spared,  thanks  to  the 
{rieadship  of  the  painter  David,  who  obtained  for  him  a  com- 
mission to  furnish  designs  for  republicaa  costumes.  When  the 
Revolution  was  over,  Denon  was  one  of  the  band  of  cmmcnt  men 
who  frequented  the  house  of  Madame  de  Beauhamais.  Here  he 
met  Bonaparte,  to  whose  fntunes  he  wisely  attached  himself. 
At  Bonaparte's  invitation  he  joined  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and 
thus  found  the  opporttuity  of  gathering  the  materials  for  his  most 
important  literary  and  artistic  work.  He  acct)mpanied  General 
Desaix  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  made  numerous  sketches  of  the 
monuments  of  ancient  art,  sometimes  tmder  the  very  fire  of  the 
enemy.  The  results  were  published  in  his  Voyage  dans  la  bajsa 
et  la  kaule  £gypte  (2  Vols,  fol.,  with  I4t  plates,  Paris,  1802),  a 
work  which  crowned  his  reputation  both  as  an  archaeologist 
and  as  an  artist.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  to  the 
important  office  of  director-general  of  museiwis,  wliich  he  filled 
until  the  restoration  in  1815,  when  he  had  to  retire.  He  was  a 
devoted  friend  of  Napdeon,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  ex- 
peditions to  Austria,  Spain  and  Pohmd,  taking  sketches  with  hto 
wonted  fearlessness  on  the  various  battlefields,  and  advising  the 
conqueror  in  his  choice  of  spoils  of  art  from  the  various  cities 
paQaged.  After  his  retirement  he  began  an  illustrated  history  of 
ancient  and  modem  art,  in  which  be  had  the  co-operation  of 
several  skilful  engravers.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  37th  of  April 
rSas,  leaving  the  work  imfinishetL  It  was  published  posthu- 
mously, with  an  explartatory  text  \>f  Amauty  Duval,  under  the 
title  ilomunenla  da  arts  d»  dessin  eka  las  peuplet  lant  anciens 
qutmodemes,  recneHUspar  Vieant  Denon  (4  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  18:9). 
Denon  was  the  author  of  a  novel.  Point  de  lendemain  (1777),  of 
which  further  editions  were  print^  in  i8t>,  1876  and  1879. 

See  J.  Rcflouvier,  ffistoire  de  fart  pendant  la  Rhotulicm ;  A.  de  b 
Fizeli^,  V(Suvre  originate  de  Vioont-Deium  (3  vols.,  Ririt,  l67»- 
1873);  Roger  Portallis,  Lts  Dessinateurs  d'iUustrations  au  XV I II' 
siide;  D.  H.  Boraidi,  Les  Crauurs  d'iUustralions  au  X  Vlll'  slide. 

DBMOTATIOII  (from  Lat.  denolare,  to  mark  oat,  spedfy),  la 
logic,  a  technical  term  used  strictly  as  the  correlative  of  Csn- 
notation,  to  descrfbe  one  of  the  two  functions  of  a  concrete  teriK 
The  concrete  term  "  connotes  "  attributes  and  "  denotes  "  all 
the  individuals  which,  as  possessing  these  attributes,  constitute 
the  genus  or  spedes  described  by  the  term.  Thus  "  cricketer  " 
denotes  the  individuals  who  play  cricket,  and  connotes  the 
qualities  or  characteristics  by  which  these  indivlduaUaremaik«L 
In  this  sense,  hi  which  it  was  first  used  by  J.  S..Miil,  Denoutioa 
is  equivalent  to  Exteasion,  aad  Connotation  to  Intension.  It  ts 
dear  that  when  the  given  term  is  qualified  by  a  limiting  ad]|ective 
the  Denotation  or  Extension  diminishes,  while  the  Connotation 
or  Intension  increases;  e.g.  a  genetic  term  like  "  flower  "  has  a 
tanger  Exteaaimi,  aad  a  smaller  Inteasioo  than  "  lot*  ":"  rose  " 
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thm  "  nMst-raM.'  In  more  gencnl  language  Denotation 
ia  med  loosely  for  that  which  is  meant  or  indicated  by  a  word, 
phrase,  sentence  or  even  an  action.  Thus  a  pfoper  name  or 
even  an  abstiact  term  is  said  to  have  Denotation.  (See 
Connotation.) 

DENS,  PETER  (z690-i7;s)>  Belgian  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Boom  near  Antwerp.  Most  of  his  life  was 
qient  in  the  archiepiscopal  college  of  Malines,  where  he  was  lor 
twelve  years  reader  in  theology  and  for  forty  pcesident.  Hi* 
great  work  was  the  Tkadcpa  moralis  it  dogmatieo,  a  compendium 
in  catechetical  form  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  and  ethics 
which  has  been  much  used  as  a  students'  text-book.  Dens  died 
on  the  isth  of  February  1775. 

I  DBHSITT  (Lat.  dcnttu,  thick),  in  physic*,  the  mass  or  quantity 
of  matter  contained  in  unit  volume  of  any  substance:  tUs  is  the 
attehiU  deHsU]^,  the  tens  rdaim  detatty  or  tpeeific  patUy 
denotes  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  a  certain  voliune  of  a  sul»tance 
to  the  mass  of  the  same  volume  of  some  stlndard  substance. 
Since  the  weights  used  In  conjunction  with  a  balance  are  really 
itandard  masses,  the  word  "  weight "  nay  be  substituted  for 
the  word  "  mas* "  in  the  preceding  de&nitions;  and  we  may 
(ymboUcally  express  the  relations  thus: — If  M  be  the  weight  of 
substance  occupying  a  volume  V,  then  the  absolute  density 
i&— M/V;  and  if  m.  Mi  be  the  weights  of  the  substance  and 
of  the  standard  substance  which  occupy  the  same  volume,  the 
iclalive  density  or  specific  gravity  S  ~  i*/iaii  or  more  generally 
if  mi  be  the  weight  of  a  volume  *  of  the  substance,  and  mi  the 
weight  of  a  volume  Si  of  the  standard,  then  S~mti/mit.  In  the 
numerical  expression  of  absolute  densities  it  is  necessary  to 
specify  the  units  of  mass  and  volume  employed;  while  in  the  case 
of  relative  densities,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  specify  the  standard 
lubstance,  since  the  result  is  a  mere  number.  Absolute  densities 
are  generally  stated  in  the  CCS.  system,  t.«.  as  gnumnes  per 
cubic  centimetre.  In  commerce,  however,  other  expressions  are 
met  with,  as,  for  example,  "  pounds  par  cubic  foot  "  (used  for 
woods,  metals,  &c.),  "  pounds  per  gallon,"  &c  The  standard 
substances  employed  to  determine  relative  densities  are;  water 
(or  liquids  and  solids,  and  hydrogen  or  atmospheric  air  for  gases; 
oxygen  (as  16)  is  sometimes  used  in  this  last  case.  Other 
(tandards  of  reference  may  be  used  in  special  connexions;  for 
example,  the  Earth  is  the  usual  unit  for  expressing  the  relative 
density  of  the  other  members  of  the  solar  system.  Reference 
should  be  made  to  the  article  Guvhation  for  an  account  of  the 
methods  employed  to  determine  the  "  mean  density  of  the  earth." 

In  expressing  the  absolute  or  relative  density  of  any  substance, 
it  a  necessary  to  specify  the  conditions  for  which  the  relation 
holds:  in  the  case  of  gases,  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the 
experimental  gas  (and  of  the  standard,  in  the  case  of  relative 
density);  and  in  the  case  of  solids  and  liquids,  the  temperature. 
The  reason  for  this  is  readily  seen;  if  a  mass  M  of  any  gas 
occupies  a  volume  V  at  a  temperature  T  (on  the  absolute  scale) 
and  a  pressure  P,  then  its  absolute  density  under  these  conditions 
Is  A — M/V ;  if  now  the  temperature  and  pressure  be  changed  to 
Ti  and  Pi,  the  volume  Vi  under  these  conditions  i*  VPT/PiTi, 
and  the  absolute  density  is  MPiT/VPTi.  It  is  customary  to  re- 
duce gases  to  the  so-called  "  normal  temperature  and  pressure," 
abbreviated  to  N.T.P.,  which  is  0°  C.  and  760  mm. 

The  relative  densities  bf  gases  are  usually  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  standard  gas  under  the  same  conditions.  The  density 
gives  very  important  information  as  to  the  molecular  weight, 
since  by  the  law  of  Avogadro  it  is  seen  that  the  relative  density 
is  the  ratio  of  the  molecular  weights  of  the  experimental  and 
standard  gases.  In  the  case  of  liquids  and  solids,  comparison 
with  water  at  4°  C,  the  temperature  of  the  maximum  density  of 
water;  at  0°  C,  the  sero  of  the  Centigrade  scale  and  the  freexing- 
poittt  of  water;  at  15°  and  18°,  ordinary  room-temperatures; 
and  at'  tf,  the  temperature  at  which  a  thermostat  may  be 
conveniently  maintained,  are  common  in  laboratory  practice. 
The  temperature  of  the  experimental  substance  may  or  may  not 
be  the  temperature  of  the  standard.  In  such  cases  a  bracketed 
fraction  is  appended  to  the  specific  gravity,  of  which  the  numer- 
Uor  and  deoominatot  aic  respectively  the  temperatures  of  Uic 
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substance  and  of  the  standard;  thus  1-095  (o*/4*)  irteaM  that 
the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  definite  volume  of  a  substance  mt  cT 
to  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  water  4"  is  i-ogj.  It  niaj 
be  noted  that  if  comparison  be  made  with  water  at  4°,  the  reUtivc 
density  is  the  same  as  the  absolute  density,  since  the  unit  of  mtH 
in  the  C.G.S.  system  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water 
at  this  temperature.  In  British  units,  especially  in  connexkia 
with  the  statement  of  relative  densities  of  alcoholic  Uquon  for 
Inland  Revenue  purposes,  comparison  is  made  with  waicr  at 
62*  F.  ([6-6  C);  a  reason  for  this  is  that  the  gallon  of  water 
is  defined  by  statute  as  weighing  10  lb  at  63°  F.,  and  hence  the 
densities  so  expressed  admit  of  the  ready  conversion  of  vohimet 
to  weights.  Thufeifrf  be  the  relative  density,  then  i  cxf  represenu 
the  weight  of  a  gallon  in  tb.  The  brewer  has  gone  a  step  further 
in  simplifying  his  expressions  by  multiplying  the  density  by  ioo<\ 
and  speaking  of  the  difference  between  the  density  so  ttproMd 
and  1000  as  **  degrees  of  gravity  "  (see  Beer). 

Practical  Deteruination  of  Densities 

The  methods  for  determining  densities  may  be  divided  Into  tw* 
groups  according  as  hydrostatic  principles  arc  employed  or  not.  lo 
the  croup  where  the  principles  of  hydrostatics  are  not  employed  the 
method  consists  in  dctcrmming  the  weight  and  volume  ol  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  substance,  or  the  weights  of  equal 
volumes  of  the  substance  and  of  the  standard.  In 
the  case  of  solids  we  may  determine  the  volume  in 
some  cases  by  direct  measurement — thisgiveaat  the 
best  a  very  rough  and  ready  value;  a  better  method 
is  to  immerse  tne  Ixidy  in  a  fluid  (in  which  it  must 
sink  and  be  insoluble)  contained  in  a  graduated 
glass,  and  to  deduce  its  volume  from  the  height  to 
which  the  liquid  rises.  The  weight  may  be  directly 
determined  by  the  balance.  The  ratio  "  weight  to 
volume  "  is  the  absolute  density.  The  separate 
determination  of  the  volume  and  mass  01  such 
substances  as  gunpowder,  cotton-wool,  soluble  sub- 
stances. Sec,  supplies  the  only  means  of  determining 
their  densities.  The  stereomcter  of  Say,  which  was 
greatly  unproved  by  Rcgruult  and  further  modified 
by  Kopp,  permits  an  accurate  determination  of  the 
volume  of  a  given  mass  of  any  such  substance.  In 
iis  simplest  form  the  instrument  consists  of  a  glass 
tube-  PC  (fig.  I),  of  uniform  bore,  terminating  in  a 
cup  PE,  the  mouth  of  which  can  be  rendered  air- 
tight by.the  plate  of  glass  E-  The  substance  whose 
volume  is  to  bo  determined  is  placed  in  the  cup  PE, 
and  the  tube  PC  is  immersed  in  the  vessel  of  mercury 
D.  until  the  mercury  reaches  the  mark  P.  The  plate 
E  is  then  placed  on  the  cup,  and  the  tube  PC  raised 
until  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  stands 
at  M,  that  in  the  vessel  D  being  at  C,  and  the 
height  MC  is  measured.  Let  k  denote  this  height, 
and  let  P.M  be  denoted  by  /.     Let  u  represent  the 

volumeof  air  in  the  cup  before  the  body  was  inserted,  

r  the  volume  of  the  body,  a  the  area  of  the  horizontal  p|Q,  i.^Say't 
section  of  the  tube  PC,  and  h  the  height  of  the   Stereomeur. 
mercurial     barometer.     Then,     by     Boyle's     law 
(h— u-Ha/)  (A— A)  =  (u— »)ft,  and  therefore  c  =  «—o/(A—fe)/*, 

The  volume  u  may  be  determined  by  repeating  the  experimenl 
when  only  air  is  in  the  cup.  In  this  case  v^o,  and  the  ec^uatioa 
becomes  (u-\-al})  {h  —  k^)  =»/(.  whence  a=a/'(A  —  fc')/jt'.  Substituting 
this  value  in  the  expression  for  v,  the  volume  of  the  body  inserted  in 
the  cup  becomes  known.  The  chief  errors  to  which  the  stcreometer 
is  liable  arc  (i)  variation  of  temperature  ^nd  atmospheric  prcmirt 
during  the  experiment,  and  (2)  the  presence  of  moisture  wbid^  dif* 
turhs  Boyle's  law. 

The  method  of  weighing  equal  volumes  is  particularly  applicable 
to  the  di'tcrmination  of  the  relative  densities  of  liquids.  It  consbtft 
in  weighing  a  glass  vessel  (i)  empty,  {2)  filled  with  the  liqttidi  (3) 
lillcd  with  the  standard  substance.  Calling  the  weight  of  the  empty 
vessel  XV,  when  filled  with  the  liquid  W.  and  when  filled  with  tM 
standard  substanccWi.itisobviousthatW— tr.andWi— to, 
are  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  the  limild  and  standard, 
and  hence  the  relative  density  is  (W— t^VCWi— »). 

Many  forms  of  vessels  have  been  dcviacd.     The  coin 
moner  type  of  "  specific  gravity  bottle  "  conwsts  of  a  thin 
glass  bottle  (fig.  2)  of  a  capacity  varying  from  10  to  loocc.  > 
fined  with  anaccuratclyground stopper,  which  isverticallyf 

Krforated  by  a  fine  hole.     The  bottle  is  carefully  cleansedl 
,■  washing  with   scxla.   hy<lrochloric  acid  and  distilled) 
water,  and  then  dried  by  heating  in  an  air  bath  or  by  blow- 
ing in  warm  air.     It  is  allowed  to  cool  and  then  weighed. 
The  bottle  is  then  filled  with  distilled  water,  and  brought 
to  a  definite  temperature  by  immersion  in  a  thermostat,  and  tbtf 
stopper  inserted.     It  is  removed  from  the  tfaerraosut,  and  carefully 
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wiped.  After  cooling  It  b  weighed.  TTie  bottle  <s  u^n  clesned  and 
dried,  and  the  operations  rq;)eated  with  the  liquldundcr  examinft* 
tion  instead  of  water.  Numeroui  modifications  of  this  bottle  are  in 
oce.  For  volatile  liquids,  a  flask  provided  with  a  long  neck  whidi 
carries  a  graduation  and  u  fitted  with  a  well-ground  ttopper  is 
ftoommendcd.  The  bringing  of  the  liquid  to  the  mark  is  effected 
try  nmoviaz  the  excess  by  means  of  a  capillary.  In  many  forms  a 
toermometer  forms  part  of  the  apparatus. 

Another  type  of  vessel,  named  the  Sprengel  tube  or  pycnometer 
(Gr.  vvru&c,  dense),  is  shown  in  fig.  3.     It  consists  of  a  o^rlindrical 


tube  of  a  capacity  ranging  from  10  to  50  cc,  provided  at  the  upper 
cod  with  a  thick-walled  capillary  bent  as  shown  on  the  left  of  the 
^^^  figure.   From   the   bottom  Ihere   leads 
^^"  another  fine  tube,  bent  upwards,  and 
then  at  right  angles  so  as  to  be  at  the 
same  level  as  the  caiiillaiy  branch.  This 
tube  bears  a  graduation.  A  loop  of  plati- 
num wire  paued  under  these  tubes  serves 
to  suspend  the  vessel  from  the  balance 
arm.    The  manner  of  cleansing,  &c.,  is 
the  tame  as  in  the  ordinary  form.    The 
vend  is  filled  by  placing  the  capillary 
Ita  a  vessel  containing  the  liquid  and 
gently  aspirating.    Care  must  be  taken 
FlO.  i.  "***  "°  ■^'"  bubbles  are  enclosed.    The 

liquid  is  adjusted  to  the  mark  by 
wSthdrairing  any  excess  from  the  capillary  end  by  a  strip  of 
bflMilous  paper  or  by  a  capillary  tube.  Many  variations  of  this 
apparatus  are  In  use;  In  one  of  the  commonest  there  are  two 
cylindrical  chambers,  joined  at  the  bottom,  and  each  provided 
at  the  top  with  fine  tubes  bent  at  right  angles;  sometimes  the  inlet 
and  outlet  tubes  are  provided  with  caps. 

The  specific  eravitv  bottle  may  be  used  to  determine  the  relative 
dei^ty  of  asolid  which  is  available  in  small  fragments,  and  15  insoluble 
ia  the  standard  liquid.    The  method  involves  three  operations 


the  w^ht  of  the  liquid  dis^ced  bv  the  solid,  and  therefore  is  the 
weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  liquia;  hence  the  relative  dqisity  Is 

The  determination  of  the  absolute  densities  of  gades  can  only  be 
effected  with  any  high  degree  of  accuracy  by  a  development  of  this 
method.    As  originated  by  Rcgnault,  it  consisted  in  filling  a  large 


the  stop-cock  closed.  The  fusk  Is  removed  from  the  ice,  allowed  to 
attain  the  temperature  of  the  room,  and  then  weighed.  The  flAslc 
is  now  partially  exhausted,  transferred  to  the  cooling  bath,  and  after 
standing  the  pressure  of  the  residual  gas  is  taken  by  a  manometer. 
The  flask  is  again  brou^t  to  room-temperature,  and  re-weighed. 
The  differenceln  the  weights  corresponds  to  the  volume  of  gas  at  a 
pressure  equal  to  the  difference  01  the  recorded  pressures.  The 
volume  of  the  flask  is  determined  by  weighing  empty  and  filled  with 
water.  Thb  method  has  been  refined  by  man^  experimenters, 
am""g  whom  we  ma^  notice  Morley  and  Lord  Raylcieh.  Morlcy 
determined  the  densities  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  course  of 
bu  classical  investigation  of  the  composition  of  water.  The  method 
differed  from  Rcgnautt's  inasmuch  as  the  flask  was  exhausted  to  an 
almost  complete  vacuum.a  performance  rendered  possible  by  the  high 
cfl^iciency  of  the  modern  air-pump.  The  actual  experiment  necessi- 
tates the  most  elaborate  precautions,  for  which  reference  must  be 
made  to  Morlcy's  original  rapers  in  the  Smithsonian  Contributions 
to  KnowUdge  (1805),  or  to  M.  Travers,  The  Study  oj  Gases.  Lord 
Rayleigh  has  made  many  investigations  of  the  absolute  densities  of 
gases,  one  of  which,  namely  on  atmospheric  and  artificia]  nitrogen, 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  Sir  William  Ramsay,  culminated  in 
tfa«  discovery  of  ar^on  (q.v.).  He  pointed  put  in  1888  (Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  43,  p.  361)  an  important  correction  which  had  been  ovcrlookcil 
t^  previous  experimenters  with  Regnault's  method,  viz.  the  change 
ia  volumeoftm  experimental  {[lobeduetoshrinkage  under  diminished 
pressure;  this  may  be  expenmentaUy  determined  and  amounts  to 
between  0-04  and  o-i6  %  of  the  volume  of  the  globe. 

Related  to  the  determination  of  the  density  of  a  gas  Is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  dcnsjty  of  a  vapour,  t.e.  matter  wnicb.at  ordinary 
temperatures  exists  as  a  solid  or  liquid.  This  subject  owes  its 
importance  in  modem  chemistry  to  the  fact  tl^t  the  vapour  density, 
when  hydrogen  is  taken  as  the  standard*  gives  perfectly  definite 
iaformatioa  as  to  the  molecular  condition  of  the  compoiind,  since 
twice  the  vapour  density  equals  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
compound.  Many  methods  have  been  devised.  In  historical  order 
we  may  briefly  enumerate  the  following: — in  1811,  Gay-Lussac 
volatilized'  a  weighed  quantity  of  liquid,  which  must  be  readily 
volatile,  by  letting  it  rise  up  a  ^ort  tube  containing  mercury  and 
standing  inverted  in  a  vessel  holding  the  same  metal.  This  method 
was  developed  by  Hofmann  in  i66«t  who  replaced  the  short  tube 
of  Gay-Lussac  by  an  ordinary  barometer  tube,  thus  effecting  the 
vohtiiization  in  a  Torricellian  vacuum.  In  1826  Dumas  devised  a 
t  suiuUe  fw  substances  of  high  boiling-pmift ;  this  conmted 
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in  its  esRcntiat  point  in  vaporizing  the  substance  in  a  flask  made  of 
suitable  material,  sealing  it  when  full  of  vapour,  and  weighing.  This 
method  is  very  tedious  in  detail.  H.  baintc-Claire  Deville  and 
L.  Troost  made  it  available  for  specially  high  temperatures  by 
employing  porcelain  vessels,  scaling  them  with  the  oxyhydrogen 
blow-pipe,  and  maintaining  a  constant  temperature  by  a  vapour 
bath  of  mercury  (350°),  sulphur  (440°),  cadmium  (860*)  and  zinc 
(1040").     In  1878  Victor  Meyer  devised  his  air-expulsion  method. 

Before  discussing  the  methods  now  used  in  detail,  a  summary  of 
the  conclusions  reached  by  Victor  Meyer  in  his  classical  investiga- 
tions in  this  field  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  different  methods  will 
be  given: 

(1)  For  substances  which  do  not  boil  higher  than  260"  and  have 
vapours  stable  for  30*  above  the  boiling-point  and  which  do  not 
react  on  mercury,  use  Victor  Meyer's  "mercury  expulsion  method." 

(2)  For  substances  boiling  between  260°  and  420",  and  which  do 
ntit  react  on  metals,  use  Meyer's  "  Wood's  alloy  expulsion  method." 

(3)  For  substances  boiling  at  higher  temperatures,  or  for  any 
substance  which  reacts  on  mercury,  Meyer's  "air expulsion  method  * 
must  be  used.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  method  is 
applicable  to  substances  of  any  boiling-point  (sec  below), 

(4)  For  substances  which  can  be  vaporized  only  under  diminished 
prtssure,  several  methods  may  be  used,  (a)  Hofmann's  is  the  best 
if  the  substance  voLitilizcs  at  below  310  ,  and  does  not  react  on 
mercury;  otherwise  (b)  Dcmuth  and  Meyer's,  Eykman's,  Schall's,  or 
other  methods  may  be  used. 

1.  Meyer's  "  Mercury  Expulsion  "  Method. — A  small  quantity  of 
the  substance  is  weighed  into  a  tube,  of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  4, 
irtiich  has  a  capacity  of  about  35  cc,  provided  with  a  capillary  tube 
at  the  top,  and  a  bent  tube  about  6  mm.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom. 
Tkc  vessel  is  completely  filled  with  mercury,  the  capillary 
setled,  and  the  vessel  weighed.  The  vessel  is  then  lowered 
into  a  jacket  containing  vapour  at  a  known  temperature 
a^ich  is  sufficient  to  volatilize  the  substance.  Mercury  is 
expelled,  and  when  this  expulsion  ceases,  the  vessel  is 
retnoved,  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed.  It  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  vapour  by  the 
nWrcury  in  the  narrow  limb;  this  is  effected  by  opening 
the  capillary  and  inclining  the  tube  until  the  mercury  just 
reaches  the  top  of  the  narrow  tube;  the  difference  between  FiG.  4. 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  wide  tube  and  the  top  of 

fhe  narrow  tube  represents  the  pressure  due  to  the  mercurj*  column, 
and  thi^  must  be  added  to  the  barometric  pressure  in  order  to 
deduce  the  total  pressure  on  the  vapour. 
The  result  is  calculated  by  means  of  the  fonnula: 

^    W(i-F«fjX7.98o.ooo 

^  {P+Pi'i)[m\i+fi(t-h)\-mi\i+y{t-t,)\Kl-\-yty 
in  which  W>-weignt  of  substance  taken;  I  —  tempei^ture  of  vapour 
bath;  a-'0'O0366>"temperature  coeflkient  erf  gases;  p>baro- 
metnc  pressure;  Pi^beight  of  mercury  column  in  vessel;  s^ 
vapour  tenaon  of  mercury  at  l^;  m  *  weight  of  mercury  contained  in 
the  vessel;  mi » weight  of  mercury  Int  ia  vessel  after  heating; 
g"coeflficimt  <a  expansion  of  glass* •0000303;  v-coefficitnt  of 
expansion  of  mercury  "O'OootS  ^•00019  above  340')  (see  Ber,  1877* 
ID,  p.  3068: 1886, 10,  p.  1862). 

2.  Meyers  Woods  AUoy  Expulsion  Method.— Thh  method  is  a 
modification  of  the  one  just  described.  The  alloy  used  is  composed 
of  15  parts  of  bismuth,  8  of  lead,  4  of  tin  and  3  of  cadmium;  it 
melts  at  70%  and  can  be  experimented  with  as  readily  as  mercury. 
The  cylindrical  vessel  is  replaced  by  a  globular  one,  and  the  pressure 
on  the  vapour  due  to  the  column  of  alloy  in  the  side  tube  is  readily 
reduced  to  millimetres  of  mercury  since  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
alloy  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  sulphur,  444"  (at  which  the 
apparatus  is  most  frequently  used),  is  two-thirds  of 
that  of  mercury  (sec  Ber,  1876,  o,  p.  1220I. 

3.  Meyer's  Air  Expulsiom  Metnod. — The  simplicity, 
moderate  accuracy,  and  adaptability  of  this  method 
to  everyr  class  of  substance  which  can  be  vaporized 
entitles  it  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  potent  methods 
in  analytical  chemistry;  its  invention  is  indissolubly 
connectedwith  the  nameofVictorMe^r,  being  termed 
"  Meyer's  method  "  to  the  exclusion  of  his  other 
original  methods.  It  consists  in  determining  the 
air  expelled  from  a  vessel  by  the  vapour  of  a  given 
quantity  of  the  substance.  The  apparatus  is  shown 
in  fig.  5.  A  long  tube  (a)  terminates  at  the  bottom  in 
a  cylindrical  chamber  of  about  xoo-150  cc.  capacity. 
The  top  is  fitted  with  a  rubber  stopper,  or  in  some 
forms  with  a  stop^cock,  while  a  little  way  down  there 
is  a  bent  delivery  tube  (&).  To  use  the  apparatus,  the 
long  tube  is  placed  in  a  vapour  bath  (c)  of  the  requisite 
temperature,  and  after  tnc  air  within  the  tube  is  in 
equilibrium,  the  delivery  tube  is  placed  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  a  pneumatic  trough,  the  rubber 
stopper  pushed  home,  and  observation  made  as  to  piQ,  e. 
whether  any  more  air  ts  being  expelled.  If  this  be  not 

so,  a  graduated  tube  (d)  is  filled  with  water,  and  inverted  over  the 
delivery  tube.  The  rubber  stopper  u  removed  artd  the  experimental 
•ubstance  introduced,  and  the  stopper  quickly  rmlaccd  to  the  same 
extent  as  before.  Bubble*  are  quKkly  disengaged  and  collect  la  the 
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graduated  tub«.  Soltdt  mty  be  directly  admitted  to  the  tube  from 
a  weighing  bottle,  while  liquids  are  conveniently  introduced  by 
means  of  small  stoppered  bottles,  or,  in  the  case  of  exceptionaUy 
volatile  liquids,  by  means  of  a  bulb  blown  on  a  piece  of  thin 
capillary  tube,  the  tube  beine[  sealed  during  the  weighing  operation, 
and  the  capillary  broken  just  before  transference  to  the  ap- 
paratus. To  prevent  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus  being  knocked 
out  by  the  impact  of  the  substance,  a  layer  of  sand,  asbestos  or 
sometimes  mercury  is  placed  in  the  tube.  To  complete  the  experi- 
ment, the  graduated  tube  ointaining  the  expelled  air  is  brought 
to  a  constant  and  detennlnate  temperature  and  pressure,  and  this 
volume  is  the  volume  which  the  given  weight  of  the  substance 
voukl  occupy  if  it  were  a  gas  under  the  same  tempenaturr  and 
fKessurc.  Tne  vapour  density  is  calculated  by  the  following  formula : 


O.WiH^ix^«Z:22o^ 
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fn  which  W"- weight  of  subsunce  taken.  V"»voIume  of  Bxr  expelled, 
0  - 1 /273 ~ '003665,  I  and  ^"temperature  and  pressure  at  which 
expelled  air  is  measured,  and  r  ■■  vapour  prewise  01  waterat  t\ 

By  varying  the  material  of  the  bulb,  this  apparatus  is  rendered 
available  tor  exceptionally  hi^  temperatures.  Vapour  baths  of  iron 
are  used  in  connexion  with  boiling  anthracene  {335").  anthraquinone 
(368"),8ulphur(444°),phosphoruspentasulphidc(si8°); 
molten  lead  may  also  be  used.  For  httbcr  tempera- 
tures the  bulb  cf  the  vapour  density  tube  is  made  of 
porcelain  or  platinum,  and  Is  heated  m  a  gas  furnace. 

(4a)  Hofmann's  iietkad,-~Both  the  modus  operandi 
and  apparatus  employed  in  this  method  particularly 
recommend  its  use  for  substances  which  ao  not  react 
on  mercury  and  which  boil  in  a  vacuum  at  below  3I0". 
The  apparatus  (fig.  6)  consists  of  a  barometer  tube, 
contaimng  mercury  and  standing  in  a  bath  of  the  same 
metal,  surrounded  1^  a  vapour  jacket.  The  vapour  is 
circulated  through  the  jacket,  and  the. height  of  the 
mercury  read  by  a  cathctometer  or  otherwise.  The  sub- 
stance 15  weighed  into  a  small  stoppered  bottle,  which 
is  then  placed  beneath  the  mouth  of  the  barometer  tube. 
It  ascends  the  tube,  the  substance  is  rapidly  volatilized, 
and  the  mercury  column  is  depressed ;  this  depression 
Is  read  off.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  volume  of  the 
tube  above  the  second  level ;  this  may  most  efficiently 
be  determined  by  calibrating  the  tube  prior  to  its  use. 
Sir  T.  £.  Thorpe  employed  a  barometer  tube  96  cm. 
long,  and  determined  the  volume  from  the  closed  end 
for  a  distance  of  about  35  mm.  by  weighing  in  mercury ; 
below  this  mark  it  was  calibrated  in  the  ordinary  way  so  that  a  scale 
reading  gave  the  volume  at  once.  The  calculation .b  effected  by  the 
Icdbwing  formulae  ^— 
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In  which  «»■"  weight  of  substance  taken;  (■"temperature  of  vapour 
jacket;  V"volume  of  vapour  at  (;  A -height  of  barometer  reduced 
too*;  /} ■-temperature  01  air;  Ai "height  of  mertury  column  below 
vapour  jacket;  /i  =  temperature  of  mercury  column  not  heated  by 
vapour;  Ai  =  height  of  mercury  column  within  vapour  j'acket;  5  = 
vapour  tension  of  mercury  at  /*.  The  vapour  tension  of  mercury 
need  not  be  taken  into  account  when  water  is  used  in  the  jacket. 

(4i)  Demutk  and  Meyer's  Method. — The  principle  of  this  method 
is  as  follows: — In  the  ordinary  air  expulsion  method,  the  vapour 
always  mixes  to  some  extent  with  the  air  in  the  tube,  and  this  in- 
volves a  reduction  of  the  pressure  of  the  vapour.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  reduction  may  be  increased  by  accelerating  the  diffusion  of  the 
vapour.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  using  a  vessel  with  a  some- 
what wide  bottom,  and  inserting  the  substance  so  that  it  may  be 
volatilized  very  rapidly,  as,  for  example,  in  tubes  of  Wood's  alloy, 
and  by  fillinzthe  tube  with  hydrogen.  (For  further 
details  see  Ber.  23,  p.  311.) 

We  may  here  notice  a  modification  of  Meyer's 
process  in  which  the  increase  of  pressure  due  to  the 
volatilization  of  the  substance,  and  not  the  volume 
of  the  expelled  air,  is  measured.  This  method  has 
been  developed  by  J.  S.  Lumsden  (Joum.  Ckem. 
Soc.  1903,  83,  p.  ^2),  whoac  apparatus  is  shown 
diagrammatically  in  fig.  7.  Tbe  vaporizing  bulb 
A  has  fused  about  it  a  jacket  B,  provided  with  a 
condenser  c.  Two  side  tubes  are  fused  on  to  the 
neck  of  A :  the  lower  one  leads  to  a  mercury  mano- 
meter M,  and  to  the  air  by  means  of  a  cock  C ;  the 
upper  tube  is  provided  with  a  rubber  stopper 
through  which  a  glass  rod  passes — this  rod  serves 
to  support  the  tube  containing  the  substance  to  be 
experimented  upon,  and  bo  avoids  the  objection  to 
the  practice  of  withdrawing  the  stopper  of  the  tube,  dropping  the 
substance  in,  and  reinserting  the  stopper.  To  use  the  apparatus.' a 
liquid  of  suitable  botline-point  is  placed  in  the  jacket  and  brought 
to  the  boiling-point.  All  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  open  to  the  air, 
and  the  mercury  in  the  manometer  is  adjusted  ao  as  to  come  to  a 
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fixed  mark  a.  Tlie  tubsunce  it  now  placed  on  the  support  already 
mentioned,  and  the  apparatus  closed  to  the  air  by  inserting  the 
cork  at  D  and  turning  the  cock  C.  By  turnine  or  withdrawing 
the  support  the  substance  enters  the  bulo;  and  during  its  vapori- 
zation the  free  limb  of  the  manometer  is  raised  so  as  to  maintain 
the  mercury  at  a.  When  the  volatilization  is  quite  complete,  the 
level  is  accurately  adjusted,  and  the  difference  of  the  levels  of  the 
mercury  gives  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  vapour.  To  calculate  the 
result  it  IB  necessary  to  know  the  capacity  of  the  apparatua  to  the 
mark  a,  and  the  temperature  of  the  jacket. 

Methods  dependini  on  the  PrincxpUs  of  Hydrostatics. — Hydro- 
statical  principles  can  be  applied  to  density  determinations  in  four 
typical  ways:  (1)  depending  upon  the  fact  that  the  heights  of  liquid 
columns  supported  oy  the  same  pressure  vary  invmely  as  tb* 
densities  of  the  liouids ;  (2)  depending  upon  the  fact  that  a  body  which 
sinks  in  a  liquid  loses  a  wcigfit  eoual  to  the  weight  of  liquid  which 
it  displaces;  (3)  depending  on  the  fact  that  a  body  remains  sus- 
pended, neither  floating  nor  sinking,  in  a  liquid  of  exactly  the  same 
density;  (4}  depending  on  the  fact  that  a  floating  body  is  immersed 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  weight  of  the  Buid  displaced  equals  the 
weight  of  the  body. 

1.  The  method  of  balancing  columns  Is  of  limited  use.  Two  forma 
are  recognized.  In  one,  applicable  only  to  liquids  which  do  not  mix, 
the  two  liquids  are  poured  into  the  limbi  of  a  U  tube.  The  hcighta 
of  the  columns  above  the  surface  of  junction  of  the  liquids  are  in* 
vcrsely  proportional  to  the  densities  of  the  liquids.  In  the  second 
form,  named  after  Robert  Hare  (1781-1858),  professor  ol  chemistry 
at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  the  liquicis  arc  drawn  or  aspirated 
up  vertical  tubes  which  have  their  tower  ends  placed  in  reservoirs 
containing  the  different  liquids,  and  their  upper  ends  connected  to  s 
common  tube  which  is  in  communication  with  an  aspirator  for 
decreasing  the  pressure  within  the  vertical  tubes.  The  heights  to 
which  the  liquids  rise,  measured  in  each  case  by  the  distance  t^tween 
the  surfaces  in  the  reservoirs  and  in  the  tubes,  are  inversely  prx>> 
portional  to  the  densities. 

2.  The  method  of  "  hydrostatic  weighing  '*  is  one  of  the  most 
impnrtrrnt.  The  pnnnplc  may  be  thus  statw:  the  solid  is  weighed 
ill  .lir,  and  then  in  water.  It  W  be  the  weight  in  air,  and  Wi  the 
Tvcifiht  in  waicr,  then  Wi  is  always  less  than  W,  the  difference  W-W| 
iriirescniing  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced.  x>.  the  weight  of  « 
volume  of  water  cqu;il  to  that  of  the  solid.  Hence  W/(M'-H^)  is  th« 
relative  density  or  s[ri  i  i :  gravity  oL  the  body.  The  principle  is 
re.idily  adapted  to  the  il  rmination  of  the  relative  densities  of  two 
lifiuids,  for  It  isobvlou-;  t'  it  if  W  be  the  weight  of  a  solid  body  in  air, 
Wi  and  \Vj  its  wi-ighis  when  immersed  in  the  liquids,  then  W-W* 
and  W-W|  arc  the  wei  its  of  equal  volumes  of  the  liquids,  and 
therefore  the  relative  ■;  usity  is  the  quotient  (W-Wijy(W-Wi). 
The  determination  in  thi  '  asc  of  solids  lighter  than  water  is  effect«l 
by  the  introduction  of  a  itiker,  i.e.  a  body  which  when  affixed  to  the 
light  solid  causes  it  to  ^i^k,  If  W  be  the  weight  of  the  experimental 
solid  in  air,  u  the  weight  of  the  sinker  in  water,  and  W|  the  weight  of 
the  solid  plus  sinker  in  water,  then  the  relative  density  is  given  by 
W/(W+u^\Vi).  In  practice  the  solid  or  plummet  is  suspended 
from  the  balance  arm  bjj  a  fibre — silk,  platinum,  &c. — and  carefully 
weighed.  A  small  stool  is  then  placed  over  the  balance  pan,  and  on 
this  is  placed  a  beaker  of  distilled  water  so  that  the  solid  is  totally 
immersed.  Some  balances  are  provided  with  a  "  specific  gravity 
pan,"  I.e.  a  pan  with  short  suspending  arms,  providra  wifh  a  hooK 
at  the  bottom  to  which  the  fibre  may  be  attached;  when  this  is  so, 
the  stool  Is  unnecessary.  Any  air  bubbles  are  removed  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  by  brushmg  with  a  camel-hair  brush ;  if  tho 
solid  be  of  a  porous  nature  it  is  desirable  to  boil  it  for  some  time  ift 
water,  thus  expelling  the  air  from  its  interstices.  The  weighing  Is 
conducted  in  the  usual  way  by  vibrations,  except  when  the  weight 
be  small :  it  is  then  advisable  to  bring  tbc  pointer  to  zero,  an  opera- 
tion rendered  necessary  by  the  damping  due  to  the  adhesion  of  water 
to  the  fibre.  The  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  air  and  water 
must  also  be  taken. 

There  are  several  corrections  of  the  formula  A-W/(W-Wi) 
necessary  to  the  acciirate  expression  of  the  density.  Here  we  can 
only  summarize  the  points  of  the  invcsti^tion.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  weighing  is  made  with  brass  weights  in  air  at  <•  and  p  mm. 
pressure.  To  determine  the  true  weight  in  vacno  at  o*,  accoutft 
must  Ue  taken  of  the  different  buoyancies,  or  losses  of  true  weight, 
due  to  the  different  volumes  of  the  solids  and  weights.  Similarly 
in  the  caK  of  the  weighing  in  «-ater,  account  must  oe  taken  of  thft 
buoyancy  of  the  weights,  and  also,  if  absolute  densities  be  required, 
of  the  density  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment.  In  a 
form  of  great  accuracy  the  absolute  density  A(oV4'')  is  given  by 

ACo74')  ->flW-«\Y.)/(W-\V,). 
in  which  Wis  the  weight  of  the  body  in  atr  at  (*andpmm.  pressure, 
Wi  th%  weight  in  water,  atmospheric  conditions  reroainmg  ^-eiy 
ncariy  the  same;  p  is  the  density  of  the  water  in  which  the  boAy  is 
weighed,  a  is  (i+b/*)  in  which  a  is  the  coeflficient  of  cubical 
expansion  of  the  body,  and  i  is  the  density  of  the  air  at  f*,  p  mm. 
Less  accurate  formulae  arc  A«p  W/(W-Wi),  the  factor  involving 
the  density  of  the  air,  and  the  coeflicient  of  the  expansion  of  the 
solid  being  disregarded,  and  A-W/(W-Wi),  in  which  the  dendty 
of  water  is  taken  as  unity.  Refercnce  nuy  be  made  to  J.  Wade  sita 
R.  W.  Merriman,  /ram.  Chsm.  Soc.  1909.  95,  p.  217+ 
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(ppantin  tlicre  is 
cxpenincfitea  with. 
ptmqmM  is ' 


The  dctennlruitlon  o(  the  density  a(  t  liquid  by  webhinc  a 
plummet  in  sir,  and  in  tlie  standard  and  experimental  liquMs, 
has  been  put  into  a  very 
ooaveaicot  laboiatary  fom 
by  means  of-  tlw  apparatus 
Itnown  as  a  Westphal  balance 
(fig.  8).  It  consists  of  a  steel- 
yard  mounted  oft  a  fulcrum ; 
oife  arm  earns*  at  its  cxtrem- 
ity  a  heavy  bob  and  pointer, 
the  latter  moving  along  a  scale 
afSnd  to  the  stand  and  serv- 
ing to  indicate  when  the  beam 
is  in  its  standard  position. 
The  other  arm  is  graduated 
in  ten  divisions  and.  carries 
riders — bent  pieces  of  wire  of 
determined  weight*— and  at 
it*  extremity  a  Inoli  ffon 
which  the  glass  plummet  is 
suspended.  To  complete  the 
a  kUis  jar  which  serves  to  hold  the  liquid 
The  apparatus  is  so  deslgntd  that  when  the 
Ed  in  air,  the  iadez  of  tlie  btwn  is  at  the  xem 
of  the  scale;  if  this  be  not  so,  then  it  is  adjusted  by  a  levelling 
screw.  The  pUramei  is  now  placed  in  distilled  water  at  15**,  and  the 
beam  brougnt  to  equilibrium  by  means  of  a  rider,  which  we  shall  call 
Ij  hung  on  a  hook;  other  riders  are  provided,  ^th  and  fi«th  respoc- 
Itvcly  of  L  To  determine  tbe  density  of  any  liauid  it  is  only  oeces* 
aary  to  suspend  the  pliimaet  ia  tlw  liquid,  and  to  bring  the  beam 
to  Its  normal  position  bv  means  of  the  nders;  tbe  relative  density  is 
read  off  directly  from  the  rideia. 

3.  Methods  dependii^  on  the  free  suspension  of  the  solid  in  a 
Eqoid  of  the  same  density  have  been  especially  studied  by  Retgers 
and  Gossoer  in  view  of  tbeir  applicability  to  density  determinations 
of  crystals.   Two  typical  forms  are  in  use;   in  one  a  liquid  is  pre- 

Cred  in  which  the  crystal  freely  swims,  the  density  of  the  liquid 
ing  ascertained  by  the  pycnoraeter  or  other  methods ;  in  the  other 
a  liquid  of  variable  densuy,  tba  so-called  "  diffusian  column,"  is 
prefxued,  and  observation  is  made  of  the  level  at  which  the  particle 
comes  to  rest.  The  first  type  is  in  commonest  use;  since  both 
necessitate  the  use  of  dense  liquids,  a  summary  of  the  media  of  most 
value,  with  their  essentia]  properties,  will  be  given. 

Acetylin*  Mniromidet  CsHfBr^,  srfaich  u  very  conveniently 
prepared  liy  passing  acetylene  into  cooled  bromine^  has  a  density 
of  3-001  at  6*  C  It  is  highly  convenient,  since  it  is  colourless, 
odourless,  very  stable  and  easily  mobile.  It  may  be  diluted  with 
benzene  or  touene. 

ttttkyUm  ieiidt,  CHtIt,  ha*  a  density  of  A-u,  and  may  be  diluted 
with  benzene.  Introduced  by  Brauns  in  iMbTit  was  recommended 
by  Retgen.  Its  advantages  rest  on  its  high  density  and  mobility; 
its  main  disadvantagea  are  its  liability  to  decomposition,  the 
orwinally  colourless  liquid  becoming  dark  owing  to  the  separation  of 
iodiae,  and  its  high  coefficient  of  expaasbn.  lu  density  may  be 
raised  to  v6s  by  dissotving  iodoforA  and  iodine  in  it. 

Tkoulct  1  taliOit*,  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  and  mercuric 
iodides  (potassium  iodo-mercurate),  introduced  by  Thoulet  and 
subsequently  investigated  by  V.  Goldschmidt,  has  a  density  of 
3-196  at  a3-9*.  It  is  almost  colourless  and  has  a  small  coefficient  of 
evpansioo;  it*  hygroscopic  properties,  its  viscous  character,  and 
its  action  00  the  skin,  however,  militate  against  its  use.  A.  Duboin 
(Com  ft.  rend.,  1905,  p.  141 )  has  investigated  the  solutions  of  mercuric 
iodide  in  othCT  allmline  iodides ;  sodium  hido-meicuiate  solution  has 
a  density  of  3-46  at  36*,  and  gives  with  an  excess  of  water  a  dens* 
predpiute  of  mercuric  iodide,  which  dissolve*  without  decomposition 
m  alcohol;  lithium  iodo-mercuiate  solution  has  a  density  of  J-aS 
at  25-6*;  and  ammonium  iodo-mercurate  solution  a  density  of 
I-98  at  a6*. 

Kakrback't  utmUtH,  an  aqiMOU*  aolutioa  of  barium  and  mercurfc 
iodides,  introduced  by  Carl  Kobrbach,  has  a  density  of  3-588. 

KlebCt  uiuiiou,  an  aqueous  solution  of  cadmium  borotungstate, 
lCd(OH)>B,Oa-9WOil6H.a  introduced  by  D.  Klein,^as  a 
density  up  to  3-i8.  The  salt  melts  in  its  water  of  crystalliation  at 
75*.  and  the  liquid  thua  obtained  goes  up  to  a  density  of  )-6. 

SiltrAiaUiitm  nilnU,  TIAg(NG^)t,  introduoed  by  Retgers.  melts 
at  75*  to  form  rdear  liquid  of  densi^  4-8;  it  may  be  duutsd  with 
water. 

The  method  of  udng  these  liquids  is  in  all  cases  the  same;  a 
particle  is  dropped  in;  If  it  floats  a  diluent  is  added  and  tbe  mixture 
well  stirred.  This  is  continued  ubtil  the  particle  freely  swims, 
and  then  the  density  of  tbe  mixture  is  determined  by  tbe  ordinary 
methods  (see  Minbraloct). 

In  the  "  diffustoa  column  "  method,  s  liquid  column  uniformly 
varying  in  density  from  about  3-3  to  i  is  prepared  by  pouring  a  little 
methylene  iodide  into  a  long  test  tube  and  adding  five  times  as  much 
benzene.  The  tube  b  tightly  corked  to  prevent  evaporation,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours.  The  density  of  the  column  at  any 
level  is  deteonined  by  means  of  the  areometrical  beads  proposed  by 
Alexander  .Wilson  (1714-1786),  professor  of  astronomy  at  Glasgow 
Uaivtrsity.    Thai  «■•  koUsw  glaa  bead*  of  vaiiaUs  densuy; 


tbey  may  be  prepared  by  mdting  off  piesea  of  very  thin  capillary 
tubing,  and  qeterinfaung  the  density  in  each  case  by  the  method  just 
previously  described.  To  use  tbe  column,  tbe  experimental  f  mgment 
la  utrodnced.  when  it  takes  up  a  definite  position.  By  successive 
trials  two  beads,  of  known  density,  say  A,  iu  are  obtained,  one  of 
which  floats  above,  and  the  other  below,  the  test  crystal;  the 
distances  separating  tbe  beads  from  the  cnvtal  are  determined  by 
mean*  of  a  scale  placed  behind  the  tube.  If  the  bead  of  density  4 
be  at  tbe  distance  h  above  the  crystal,  and  that  of  di  at  A  below. 
It  IS  obvious  that  if  the  density  of  the  column  varies  uniformly,  then 
the  density  of  the  test  crysUlis  (di<,-|-<W,)/(f,  4U. 

Acting  on  a  principle  quite  different  from  any  previously  dis- 
cussed IS  the  capilhry  hydrometer  or  staktometer  of  Brewster, 
whkh  is  based  upon  the  difference  in  tbe  surface  tension  and 
density  of  pure  water,  and  of  mixture* of  alcohol  and  water  in  varying 
proportions. 

If  a  drop  of  water  be  alhnred  to  form  at  the  extremity  of  a  fine 
tube,  it  will  go  on  increasing  until  its  weight  overcomes  the  surface 
tension  by  which  it  cUagi  to  the  tube,  and  then  it  will 
fall.  Hence  any  ipipurky  whkh  dimiaiahes  the  surface 
tension  of  the  water  will  diminish  the  size  of  the  drop 
(unless  the  density  is  proportionately  diminished}^ 
According  to  Quincke,  the  surface  tension  of  pure  water 
incontact  withairatzo°C.  is8i  dynes  per  Unear  centi- 
metre, while  that  of  alcohol  is  only  15-5  dynes;  and  a 
small  percentage  of  alcohol  produces  much  more  than  a 
proportional  decrease  in  the  surface  tension  when  added 
to  pure  water.  The  capidaty  hydrometer  consists  simply  | 
of  a  small  pipette  with  a  bulb  m  the  mkidle  of  the  stem, 
the  pipette  terminating  in  a  very  fine  capillary  point. 
The  instrument  being  filled  with  distilled  water,  the 
number  of  drops  required  to  empty  the  bulb  and 
portions  of  the  stem  between  two  inarla  m  and  n  (fig.  9) 
on  the  latter  is  carefully  counted,  and  the  eapsnmenu 
repeated  at  different  temperatures.  Tbe  pipette  having 
been  carefully  dried,  tbe  process  is  repeatra  with  pure 
alcohol  or  with  proof  spirits,  and  the  strength  of  any 
admixture  of  water  and  spirit*  is  determined  from  the 
corresponding  number  of  drop*,  but  the  formula  nOerally     pic  «. 

S'ven  u  not  based  upon  sound  data.  Sir  David  Brewster  Brewster's 
und  with  one  of  these  instruments  that  the  number    Sukto- 
of  drops  of  pure  water  waa  734,  while  of  proof  spbit,     meter 
sp.  gr.  920,  the  number  was  3117. 

REFBUNCBS.^Deiisityand  dcnsitydetermioatioiisarediacussedin 
all  works  on  practical  physics ;  reference  may  be  made  to  B.  Stewart 
and  W.  W.  Haldane  Gee,  Pnclial  Physics,  vol.  i.  (1901);  Kohl- 
rausch,  Pnaical  Pkysics;  Ostwald,  Physica-ChemiaU  Mmsure- 
menls.  The  density  of  gaat*  is  treated  in  M.  W.  Travers,  Tlu  £» 
ferimtHUii  Sl»dy<f Casts  (1901);  and  vapour  density  detcrminatioo* 
in  Lassar-Cohn's  ArbeiUmeUiodtn  jyj  orfanisck-ehtmisclu  Labon^ 
Icttat  (1901),  and  Manual  «/  Ortanic  Chemistry  (1896),  and  ia 
H.   BilU,  Pnutical  tleOuds  Jor  delermimnt   Ualaalar   WeiMt 


(1899). 


(CE.*) 


DBNTATOS,  HAinUS  CURITTS,  Roman  general,  conqueror  of 
the  S«mnite<  and  Fyrrbus,  king  of  Epinu,  was  bom  of  bumble 
patents,  and  was  possibly  of  Sabine  origin.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  called  Dentatus  because  he  was  bom  with  his  teeth  already 
grown  (Flioy,  Nat.  HiiL  vii.  15).  Except  that  he  was  tribune  of 
the  people,  nothing  certain  is  known  of  him  until  his  fint  consul- 
ship in  990  B.C.  when,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague 
P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  tbe 
Samnitcs,  which  put  an  end  to  a  war  that,  had  lasted  fifty  years. 
He  also  reduced  the  revolted  Sabines  to  submission;  a  large 
portion  of  their  tenitoiy  was  distributed  among  tbe  Roman 
citizens,  and  the  most  important  towns  received  the  dtizenship 
without  the  right  of  voting  for  magistrates  (cinlor  nne  suffragio). 
With  the  proceeds  of  the  spoils  of  the  war  Dentatus  cut  an 
artificial  channel  to  carry  oS  tbe  waters  of  Lake  Velinus,  so  as  to 
drain  the  valley  of  Reate.  In  375,  after  Fynhus  had  returned 
from  Sicily  to  Italy,  Dentatus  (again  consul)  took  tbe  field 
against  him.  The  decisive  engagement  took  place  near  Bene- 
ventum  in  the  Camp!  Arusini,  and  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of 
Pyrrhus.  Dentatus  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph,  in  which 
for  the  first  time  a  nimiber  of  captured  elephants  were  exhibited. 
Dentatus  was  consul  for  the  third  time  in  374,  when  he  finally 
crushed  the  Lnmnians  and  Samnitcs,  and  censor  in  373.  In  the 
latter  capacity  be  began  to  build  an  aqueduct  to  carry  the  waters 
of  the  Auio  into  the  dty,  but  died  (370)  before  its  completion. 
Dentatus  was  looked  upon  as  a  model  of  old  Roman  simplicity 
and  ftagality.  Accordingtothe  well-knownanecdote,when  the 
Samnitcs  tent  ambassadors  with  costly  present*  to  induce  him 
to  excRise  his  influance  OB  their  bdiaU  in  the  senate,  tbey  found 
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htm  sitting  on  the  hearth  and  preparing  hb  simple  meal  of  roasted 
turnips.  He  refused  their  gifts,  saying  that  earthen  dishes  were 
good  enough  for  him,  adding  that  lie  preferred  ruling  those  who 
possessed  gold  to  possessing  it  himself.  It  is  also  said  that  he 
died  so  poor  that  the  state  was  obliged  to  provide  dowries  for  his 
daughters.  But  these  and  similar  anecdotes  must  be  received 
with  caution,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  what  was  a 
competence  in  his  day  would  have  been  considered  poverty  by 
the  Romans  of  later  times. 


PolybiuB  ii.  19;    Eutropiua  ii.  9,  14; 
V^.  Maj^  iv^3,  $.vi.3,  4;  Ciceio,  Js »«iiecW»,  16; 


Livy,  epitome,  11-14 
Florus  i.  18  ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  3,  5.  v 
Juvenal  xi>78  ;  Plutarch,  J'ynhu,  25- 

DEHTIL  (from  Lat  dens,  a  tooth),  in  architecture,  a  small 
tooth-shaped  block  used  as  a  repeating  ornament  in  the  bed- 
mould  of  a  cornice.  Vitruvius  (iv.  s)  states  that  the  dentil 
represents  the  end  of  a  rafter  (asser);  and  since  it  occun  in  its 
most  pronounced  form  in  the  Ionic  temples  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
Lycian  tombs  and  the  porticoes  and  tombs  of  Persia,  where 
it  represents  distinctly  the  reproduction  in  stone  at  timber 
construction,  there  is  but  little  doubt  as  to  its  origin.  The  earliest 
example  is  that  found  on  the  tomb  of  Darius,r.  500  B.C.,  cut  in  the 
rock  in  which  the  portico  of  his  palace  is  reproduced.  Its  first 
employment  in  Athens  is  in  the  cornice  of  the  caryatid  portico 
or  tribune  of  the  Erechtheum  (480  B.C.).  When  subsequently 
introduced  into  the  bed-mould  of  the  cornice  of  the  cfaoragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates  it  is  much  smaller  in  its  dimensions. 
In  the  later  temples  of  Ionia,  as  in  the  temple  of  Friene,  the  larger 
scale  of  the  dentil  is, still  retained.  As  a  general  rule  the  pro- 
jection of  the  dentil  is  equal  to  its  width,  and  the  intervals 
between  to  half  the  width.  In  some  cases  the  projecting  band 
has  never  had  the  sinkings  cut  into  it  to  divide  up  the  dentils, 
as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  It  is  then  called  a  dentil-band. 
The  dentil  was  the  chief  decorative  feature  employed  in  the  bed- 
mould  by  the  Romans  and  the  Italian  Revivalists.  In  the  porch 
of  the  church  of  St  John  Studius  at  Constantinople,  the  dentil 
and  the  interval  between  are  eqtol  in  width,  and  the  interval 
is  splayed  back  from  top  to  bottom;  this  is  the  form  it  takes  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Venetian  dentil,"  which  was  copied  from 
the  Byzantine  dentil  in  Santa  Sophia,  Constanttoople.  There, 
however,  it  no  longer  formed  part  of  a  bed-mould:  its  use  at 
Santa  Sophia  was  to  decorate  the  projecting  moulding  enclosing 
the  encrusted  marbles,  and  the  dentils  were  cut  alternately  on 
both  sides  of  the  moulding.  The  Venetian  dentil  was  also  intro- 
duced as  a  label  round  arches  and  as  a  string  coiiise. 

DBHTBTRT  (from  Lat  tItHt,  a  tooth),  a  special  deinittnCnt 
of  medical  sdence,  embtadog  the  structure,  function  and 
therapeutics  of  the  mouth  and  its  contained  organs, 
specifically  the  teeth,  together  with  their  surgical  and 
prosthetic  treatment.  (For  the  anatomy  of  the  teeth 
see  Teeth.)  As  a  distinct,  vocation  it  is  first  alluded  to  by 
Herodotus  (500  a.c.).  There  ate  evidences  that  at  an  earlier 
date  the  Egyptians  and  Hindus  attempted  to  replace  lost  teeth 
by  attaching  wood  or  ivory  substitutes  to  adjacent  sound  teeth 
by  means  of  threads  or  wires,  but  the  gold  fillings  reputed  to 
have  been  found  in  the  teeth  of  Egyptian  nmmmies  have  upon 
investigation  been  shown  to  be  superficial  applicaUons  of  gold 
leaf  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  impetus  given  to  medical 
study  in  the  Grecian  schods  by  the  followers  of  Aesculapius 
and  especially  Hippocr>tes  (500  to  400  B.C.)  developed  among  the 
practitioners  of  medicine  and  snrgery  considerable  knowledge  of 
dentistry.  Galen  (a.d.  131)  tan^t  that  the  teeth  were  true  bones 
existing  before  birth,  and  to  hbn  is  credited  the  belief  that  the 
upper  canine  teeth  receive  branches  from  the  nerve  which  suppUes 
the  eye,  and  hence  should  be  called  "eye-teeth."  Abnlcasis 
«bth  cent.  a.d.)  describes  the  operation  by  which  artifida)  crowns 
are  attached  to  adjacent  sound  teeth.  VesaUos  (1ST4),  Ambiolae 
ParC,  J.  J.  Scaliger,  T.  Kerckrjng,  M.  Malpighi,  and  leaaer 
anatomists  d  the  same  period  contributed  dissertatkms  whkh 
threw  some  small  amount  of  light  upon  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  teeth.  The  operation  of  transplanting  teeth  is 
usually  attributed  to  John  Hunter  (i7>ft-i79]),  who  pimctised  it 
extendvely,  and  gave  to  it  addftiODal  ptomiaeace  by  tianqilanting 


a  human  tooth  to  the  comb  of  a  cock,  but  the  operation  was 
alluded  to  by  Ambroise  pari  (1509-1590),  and  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  it  was  practised  even  earlier.  A.  von  Leeuwenhocfc 
in  1678  described  with  much  accuracy  the  tubular  structure  oi 
the  dentine,  thus  making  the  most  important  contribution  t» 
the  subject  which  had  appeared  up  to  that  time.  Until  the  latter 
part  of  the  i8th  century  extraction  was  practically  the  only 
operation  for  the  cure  of  toothache. 

The  early  contributions  of  France  exerted  a  controlling  influ- 
ence upon  the  devefcipment  of  dental  practice.  Urbain  Himard, 
surgeon  to  the  rardinal  Georges  of  Armagnac,  whom  Dr  Blake 
(1801)  calls  an  ingenious  surgeon  and  a  great  man,  published  in 
158 2  his  Kaearches  upon  lie  Analomy  of  Ike  Ttelh,  lluir  Nature 
mi  Propatia.  Of  U&nard,  M.  Pauchard  says: "  This  surgeon 
had  read  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  whose  writings  he  has  judici- 
ously incorporated  in  his  own  works."  In  1718  Pauchard,  who 
has  been  called  the  father  of  modem  dentistry,  published  his 
celebrated  work,  entitled  U  Ciirurfien  Dmlitte  »u  Iraill  da 
dents.  The  preface  contains  the  foUowing  statement  as  to  Uie 
existing  status  of  dental  art  and  science  in  France,  which  might 
have  been  applied  with  equal  truth  to  any  other  European 
country: — "  The  most  celebrated  surgeons  having  .abandoned 
this  branch  of  surgery,  or  having  but  little  cultivated  it,  their 
negligence  gave  rise  to  a  class  of  persons  who,  without  theoretic 
knowledge  or  experience,  and  without  being  qualified,  practised 
it  at  hazard,  having  neither  principles  nor  system.  It  was  only 
since  the  year  1700  that  the  intelligent  in  Paris  opened  their  cyea 
to  these  abuses,  when  it  was  provided  that  those  who  intended 
practismg  dental  surgery  should  submit  to  an  examination  by 
men  learned  in  all  the  branches  of  medical  science,  who  should 
decide  upon  their  merits."  After  the  publication  of  Fauchard's 
work  the  practice  of  dentistry  became  more  specialised  and 
distinctly  separated  from  medical  practice,  the  best  exponents 
of  the  art  being  trained  as  apprentices  by  practitioners  of  ability, 
who  had  acquired  their  training  in  the  some  way  from  their 
predecessors.  FaUchard  suggested-  porcelain  as  an  improvement 
upon  bone  and  Ivory  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth,  a 
suggestion  which  he  obtained  from  R.  A.  F.  de  R&iumur,  tiie 
French  savant  and  physicist,  who  was  a  contributor  to  the  royal 
porcelain  manufactory  at  Sivres.  Later,  Duchateau,  an  apothe- 
cary of  St  Germain,  made  porcebin  teeth, and  communicated  his 
discovery  to  the  Academy  of  Surgery  in  1 776,  but  kept  the  process 
secret.  Du  Bois  Chfoant  carried  the  art  to  Engbmd,  ud  the 
process  was  finally  made  public  by  M.  Du  Bois  Foucou.  M.  Fonii 
improved  the  art  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Athenaeum  of  Arts 
in  Paris  awarded  him  a  medal  and  crown  (March  14, 1808}. 

In  GrctU  Britain  the  19th  century  brought  the  dawning  of 
dental  science.  The  work  of  Dr  Blake  in  i8ot  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  teeth  was  distinctly  in  advance  of  anything  previously 
written  on  the  subject.  Joseph  Fox  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  medical  profession  to  devote  himself  exdiUivelytodentistiy, 
and  his  work  is  a  repository  at  the  best  practice  of  his  time. 
The  processes  described,  though  comparatively  crude,  involve 
principles  in  use  at  the  present  time.  Thomas  Bell,  the  Successor 
of  Fox  as  lecturer  on  the  structure  and  disease  of  the  teeth  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  published  his  well-known  work  in  1819.  About 
this  period  numerous  publications  on  dentistiy  made  their  appear 
ance,  notably  those  of  Koeckcr,  Johnson  and  Waite,  followed 
somewhat  later  by  the  admirable  work  of  Alexander  Nasmytb 
(1839).  By  this  time  Cuvier,  Serres,  Rousseau,  Bertin,  Heriasant 
and  others  In  France  had  added  to  the  knowledge  of  human 
and  comparative  dental  anatomy,  while  M.  G.  Retzius,  of  Sweden, 
and  E.  H.  Weber,  J.  C.  Rosenm  alter,  Schrcger,  J.  E.  von  Purkinje, 
B.  Fraenkel  and  J.  MOllcr  in  Germany  were  carrying  forward  tjie 
same  lines  of  research.  The  sympathetic  nervous  relationship* 
of  the  teeth  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  interaction  of 
diseases  of  the  teeth  with  general  pathological  conditions,  were 
clearly  esublished.  Thus  a  scientific  foundation  was  laid,  and 
dentistry  came  to  be  practsed  as  a  specialty  of  medicine.  Certain 
minor  operations,  however,  such  as  the  extraction  of  teeth  and 
the  stopping  of  caries  in  an  imperfect  way,  were  still  practised  by 
barbels,  and  tlie  empineai  practice  oi  deatiauy,  especially  of 
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IfaoM  apenttai  «Uch  woe  timott  mbUiy  nwchiafcil,  had 
devdopcd  a  cuiiiitloiable  body  of  dental  artisans  who,  thsnsh 
vitboot  medicit  edooatino  in  many  cava,  poawed  a  Jiigb 
dqpce  o(  manipnhtlTt  ikiU.  Thna  tken  came  to  be  t*o  daaus 
of  practilioneia,  the  fiat  itgardiag  dentittiy  at  a  ipecialtjr  di 
Tdirinr,  the  latter  as  a  distinct  and  separate  calling. 

In  Anwrica  tqmesentatlves  of  both  dasaes  of  dentists  began 
to  airire  faom  Knghnd  and  Fnnoe  about  tlie  time  of  tlie  Kevoht- 
lioo.  Among  thCTe  Here  John  Woeflendale  (ryfiC),  a  student  of 
Kobcrt  BenbMnc  of  Lhreipool,  siugeos-deatist  to  Genge  UL; 
James  Gardette  (1778),  a  Frach  physician  and  snrgeon;  and 
jMtph  Lemalie  (1781),  a  Rcoch  dentist  lAo  went  out  nltli  the 
ainsy  of  Count  Rochamfaeau.  During  the  winter  at  (781-1782, 
while  the  ConfincBtal  anay  was  in  winter  qoarteis  at  I^MrrideIlce, 
Kbode  Idand,  Lemaire  found  time  and  opportunity  topractiM 
Ui  calling,  aiid  also  (o  instnct  one  or  two  poaoas,  notably 
Jcaith  flagg,  probably  the  first  Aawrican  dentist.  DentiU 
foctice  was  thiis  established  upon  American  soil,  iriien  it  has 
produced  such  fertile  results* 

UntS  well  mto  the  19th.  century  appetntioesUp  afforded  the 
only  means  of  acquiring  a  hnowlsdge  of  dentistry.  The  profits 
derived  fnua  the  apprenticeship  system  iottcnd  sacieQr  and 
qnacheiy  among  many  of  the  euly  piactitioaets;  but  the  mors 
UbenI  minded  and  better  educatedof  the  craft  developed  an 
JDCTrasing  oppesitidn  to  these  narrow  methods.  Ini837alocal 
.  association  of  dentists  was  fonnediii  New  York,  and  in 

^J^J^  1840  a  national  association.  The  American  Society  of 
Dental.Suigcoos,  the  object  of  which  was  "  to  advance 
Ilia  sdence  by  free  comiounication  and  intenhange  of  senti- 
■ents."  The  first  dental  periodical  in  the  world,  Tke  Anuriam 
ftmtnal  «f  DaM  Scitma,  was  issued  m  June  1439,  and  in 
November  1840  was  established  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Soiiery,  the  first  college  in  the  wodd  for  the  systematic  education 
«f  dentirtt.  Thus  the  year  1839-1840  marks  the  birth  of  the 
three  fsctots  essential  to  professional  growth  in  dentistry.  All 
this,  «ombiBed  with  the  irfusal  of  the  medical  achoob  to  furnish 
the  desired  facSities  for  dental  instruction,  placed  dentistry  for 
(he  time  being  upon  a  footing  entirely  separsSe  froffl  genersl 
medicine.  Since  then  the  cwriculutn  of  study  preparatory  to 
4eBlal  practice  has  been  systematically  increased  both  as  to  its 
content  and  length,  untS  in  all  fundamental  principles  it  is 
pcacticaUy  equal  to  that  required  for  the  training  of  medical 
spedalistSh  and  in  addition  Includes  the  technical  subjects 
peculisr  to  dentisttyi  In  Enghmd,  and  to  some  extent  upon 
the  oontiaent,  the  old  apprenticesliip  system  is  retained  as  an 
adjunct  tothecollegecoutse,  but  it  is  rapidly  dying  out,  as  it  hay 
already  done  in  America.  Owing  to  the  regulation  by  law  of  the 
educatiooal  requirements,  the  increase  of  institutions  devoted 
to  the  ptofearional  trafaiing  of  dentists  has  been  rapid  in  aB 
dviliied  countries,  and  durhig  the  past  twenty  years  especially 
so  in  the  United  States.  Gnat  Britain  poaiestcs  upsnuds  el 
twelve  institntioos  fcr.  dent^  instruction,  France  two,  Germany 
•nd  Switcerland  six,  aU  being  based  n^n  the  conception  that 
deatistry  is  a  department  of  geaeriJ  medidne.  In  the  United 
Slates  there  were  in  t878  twelve  dental  schools,  with  about 
700  students;  in  1907  thiere  wen  fifty-^evcn  schools,  with  6919 
students.  Of  these  Itfty-aeven  schools^  thiity-aeven  are  depart- 
■eats  of  univotities  or  of  medical  inttitutkins,  and  thcs«  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  regard  dentistiy  f  romilscducatianalaspect  ss 
a  special  department  of  the  genersl  medical  and  surgical  practice. 

Recent  studies  havt  shown  that  besides  being  an  important 
part  of  the  digestive  system,  the  movflh  sustains  intimate  re- 
btioaship  with  the  genets]  nervous  system,  and  is  imporlant  as 
Iha  portal  of  entrance  foe  the  ma jority  of  the  bacteria  that  cause 
specific  diseases.  This  fact  has  rendered  more  intimate  the 
rclstions  between  dentistry  and  the  general  practice  of  medicine, 
•ad  has  given  a  powerful  impetus  tosdentific  studies  in  dcBliitry. 
_  Tlffoog^  the  researches  of  Sir  J.  Tomes,  Mummery, 

"'*■  '  Hopewell  SoiiUi,  Williams  and  others  hi  Eaghnd, 
O.  Hertwig,  Weil  and  RBse  in  Germany,  Andrews,  Sudduth 
and  Bhch  in  America,  the  minute  anatomy  aad  embryology  of 
(fee  doftal  tissues  imn  bsea  worked  out  with  great  fulasss  s*d 


predsioo.  Jm  particular,  it  has  bean  demonstrated  that  certaia 
geacralsgpstemicdiasasesfaaveadistiactoralexptesskm.  Through 
their  extensive  nervous  oooiezkins  with  the  largest  of  the  cranial 
nerves  and  with  the  sympathetic  nervous  ^stem,  the  teeth 
frequently  cause  irritation  tesulthig  in  profound  reflex  nervous 
phenomeaa,  which  at«  curable  only  by  removal  of  the  local  tooth 
disorder.  Gout,  lithaemia,  scurvy,  rickets,  lead  and  mercurial 
poisoaing,  amLoertafai  forms  of  chranic  nephritis,  produce  dental 
and  ecal  lesiohs  which  are  either  pathagnamonk  or  strongly 
indicative  of  their  sevaraloodslltutiooalcauaes,  and  at^  thus  oil 
gnat  impoitaiioe  in  dhgwiti  The  most  important  dental  re> 
search  of  modem  times  Is  that  which  was  carried  out  by  Professor 
W.I>.MilkrofBerlia(i884}uponthecauseofcariesof  thetcetK 
a  disease  ssM  to  aflect  the  huaan  race  more  extensively  than  sny 
othcE.  Miller  .dcnonstiated  that,  aa  previous  observers  had 
suspected,  caries  Is  of  bacterial  origin,  and  that  adds  play  aa 
important  nUe  in  the  ptocess.  The  disesse  it  brought  about  by 
a  group  of  bacteria  which  develop  in  the  mouth,  growing  natur- 
al^ upon  the  dtbtis  <rf  starchy  tm  carbohydrate  food,  producing 
fermentation  of  the  mass,  with  facile  add  as  the  end  product. 
The  bctic  add  dissolves  the  sstaoal  constituent  of  the  tooth 
structure,  cahdum  pho^hate,  leaving  the  organic  matrix  of  the 
tooth  exposed.  Aaothci  dasa  of  germs,  the  peptonisiog  and 
putrefactive  bacteria,  tben  convert  (be  orguiic  matter  into  liquid 
or  gaseous -end  praductt.  The  socuraty  of  the  concluaions  ob- 
tained from  his  analytic  research  was  syntbetically  proved,  after 
the  manner  of  Koch,  by  producing  the  disease  artificially.  Caries 
of  the  teet^  hss  been  shown  to  b^  highly  important  relation  to 
more  remote  or  systemic  dises'ses.  Exposure  and  death  of  the 
dental  pulp  fumisha  aa  avenue  of  entrance  for  disease-produdng 
bacteris,  by  which  invasion  of  the  deeper  tissues  may  readily 
take  place,  caoung  nedcais,  tuberculosis,  actinomycosis, 
pUcgasaa  aad  other  destructive  inflsmmatioiis,  certain  of  which, 
affecting  the  various  sinuses  of  the  head,  have  been  found  to 
cause  meningitis,  chronic  empyema,  metastatic  abscesses  in 
remote  parts  of  the  body,  paraljfsia,  epilepsy  and  insanity. 

OptraUat  Deatutry^ — The  art  of  dentistry  is  ttuialty  divided 
arbitrarily  into  tperatnc  dtnliatry,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
preserve  ss  f  sr  as  possible  the  teeth  and  associated  tissues,  and 
tr»alktlie  imtiatry,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  supply  the  loss  of 
teeth  by  artificial  substitutes.  The  filling  of  carioiis 
cavities  was  probably  fiat  performed  with  lead,  sug-  ^S^ 
gcsted  apparently  by  an  opeiatioa.  recorded  by  Celsus  ^"^^ 
(100  B.C),  who  reoommcDded  that  frail  or  decayed  teeth  be 
stuffed  with  lead  previousto  attraction,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  break  under  the  forceps.  The  use  of  lead  as  a  filUng  was 
soffidtntly  prevalent  in  France  during  the  t7th  century  to  bring 
into  use  the  word  plombage,  which  is  still  occasionally  applied  in 
that  country  to  the  opersUon  of  filling.  Gold  as  a  filling  matoial 
came  into  general  use  about  Uie  beginning  of  the  19th  centuiy.' 
The  earlier  preparations  of  goU  were  so  impure  as  to  be  virtually 

K'thout  cohesion,  so  that  they  were  of  use  only  in  cavities  which 
d^mnd'WsJlsforitsietentiao.  In  the  form  of  nils  or  tape  it 
was  forced  into  the  previously  cleaned  and  prepared  cavity,  cor» 
densed  with  instruments  onder  heavy  hand  pressure,  smoothed 
with  files,  and  finally  bunidied.  Tin  foH  was  also  used  to  a 
limited  extent  and  l^  the  same  method.  Improvements  in  the 
refioii^  of  goM  for  dotal  use  brought  the  product  to  a  fair  degree 
of  purity,  aad,  about  1855,  led  to  the  invention  by  0r  Robert 
Arthur  of  Bakimote  of  a  method  by  which  it  could  be  welded 
firmly  within  the  cavity.  The  cohesive  properties  of  the  foil 
were  developed  by  pat^ng  it  through  an  alcohol  6ame,  which 
dispelled  its  surfaoe  oantaninatkuis.  The  gold  was  then  welded 
piece  by  piece  into  a  homogeneous  mass  by  plugging  instruments 
with  seriated  points.  In  lhis|>roctssor  ooM-welding,  the  mallet, 
hitherto  ui  only  limited  use,  was  found  more  cfiident  than  hand 
pressure,  and  was  rapidly  developed.  The  primitive  mallet  of 
wood,  ivory,  lead  or  steel,  was  supplanted  by  a  mallet  in  which 

*  The  iillinff  of  teeth  with  gold  foil  is  recorded  in  the  oldest  known 
book  on  dentistry,  ArtauyffiuUtin,  published  anonymously  in  1530, 
in  which  the  operation  is  quoted  from  Mesne  (A.t>.  857),  physician  m 
the  cdiph  HaroUB  al-Sasckid. 
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A  hammer  ms  tdeued  tntomatleally  by  •  tpring  condoued  by 
pressure  of  the  operator's  hud.  Then  followed  mallets  operated 
by  pneumatic  pressure,  by  the  dental  engine,  and  finally  by  the 
electro-magnet,  as  utiliied  in  1867  by  BonnilL  These  dnices 
greatly  facilitated  the  opentton,  and  made  possible  a  partial 
or  entire  restoration  of  the  tooth-crown  in  conformity  with 
anatomical  lines. 

The  dental  engine  in  its  several  forms  Is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
simple  driD  worked  by  the  band  of  the  operator.  It  is  used  in 
removing  decayed  structure  and  for  duping  the  cavity  for 
inserting  the  filling.  From  time  to  time  its  usefulness  has  been 
extended,  so  that  it  is  now  used  for  finishing  fillings  and  polishing 
them,  for  polishing  the  teeth,  removing  deposits  from  them  and 
changing  their  shapes.  Its  latest  development,  Me  ittUe-autptal 
engint,  is  of  heavier  construction  and  b  adapted  to  operations 
upon  all  of  the  bones,  a  recent  addition  to  its  equipment  being  the 
spiral  osteotome  of  Cryer,  by  which,  with  a  minimum  shock  to 
the  patient,  fenestraeof  any  size  or  shape  in  the  braliwase  may 
be  made,  from  a  simple  trepanning  operation  to  the  more  ex- 
tensive openings  required  in  intra.cranial  operations.  The  rotary 
power  may  be  supplied  by  the  foot  of  the  operator,  or  by 
hydraulic  or  dectric  motors.  The  rubber  dam  invented  by 
S.  C.  Bamum  of  New  York  (1864)  provided  a  meansforprotectmg 
the  field  of  operations  from  the  oral  fluids,  and  extended  the  scope 
of  operations  even  to  the  entire  restoration  of  tootlKrowns  with 
cohesive  gold  foil  Its  value  has  been  found  to  be  even  greater 
than  was  at  first  anticipated.  In  all  operations  involving  the 
exposed  dental  pulp  or  the  pulp-chamber  and  root-canals,  It  is 
the  only  efficient  method  of  mechanically  protecting  the  field  of 
operation  from  invasion  by  disease-producing  bacteria. 

The  difficulty, and  annoyance  attending  the  insertion  of  gold, 
its  high  thermal  conductivity,  and  its  objectionable  colour  have 
led  to  an  increasing  use  of  airalgam,  guttapercha,  and  cements 
of  zinc  oxide  mixed  with  line  chloride  or  phosphoric  acid. 
Recently  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  restorations  with 
porcelain.  A  piece  of  platinum  foil  of  -oot  inch  thickness  is 
burnished  and  pressed  into  the  cavity,  so  that  a  matrix  is  pro- 
duced exactly  fitting  the  cavity.  Into  this  matrix  is  placed  a 
mixture  of  powdered  porcelain  and  water  or  alcohol,  of  the  odour 
to  match  the  tooth.  The  mass  is  carefully  dried  and  then  fused 
until  homogeneous.  Shrinkage  is  counteracted  by  additions  of 
porcelain  powder,  which  are  repeatedly  fused  ontl  the  whole 
exactly  fills  the  matrix.  After  ooobng,  the  matrix  is  stripped 
away  and  the  porcelain  is  cemented  into  the  cavity.  When  the 
cement  has  hardened,  the  surface  of  the  porcelain  is  ground 
and  polished  to  proper  contodr.  If  successfully  made,  porcelain 
fillings  are  scarcely  noticeable.  Their  durability  remaidi  to  be 
tested. 

(Jntfl  recent  times  the  exposure  of  the  dental  pulp  iievStably 
led  to  its  death  and  disintegration,  and,  by  invasion  of  .bacteria 
via  the  pulp  canal,  set  up  an  infiammatory  process 
BM<a'  which  eventually  caused  the  loss  of  tbe  entire  tooth. 
^^1^  A  rational  system  of  therapeutics,  in  conjunction  fcitb 
proper  antiseptic  measures,  has  made  possible  both 
the  conservative  treatmtet  of  the  dental  pulp  when  exposed,  and 
the  successful  treatment  of  pulp-canals  when  the  pulp  has  been 
devitalized  either  by  design  or  disease.  Tbe  conservation  of  the 
exposed  pulp  is  affected  by  the  operation  of  ca|q>big.  In  capping 
•  pulp,  irritation  is  allay«l  by  antiseptic  and  sedative  tn^tment, 
and  a  metallic  cap,  lined  with  a  non-irritant  sedative  pastci  is 
appUed  under  aaeptic  conditions  imraediately  over  the  point 
of  pulp  exposure.  A  filling  of  cement  is  superimposed,  and  this, 
after  it  has  hardened,  is  covered  with  a  metallic  or  other  suitable 
filling.  The  utility  of  arscnious  add  for  devitalizing  the  dental 
pulp  was  discovered  by  J.  R.  Spooner  of  Montreal,  and  first 
published  in  1836  by  his  brother  Sheaijashub  in  his  CuUe  to 
Smni  Talk.  "Hie  painful  action  of  arsenic  upon  the  pulp  was 
avoided  by  the  addition  of  various  sedative  drugs, — morphia, 
atropia,  iodoform,  &c., — and  its  use  soon  became  universal.  Of 
late  years  it  is  being  gradually  supplanted  by  immediate  surgical 
extirpation  under  the  benumbing  effect  of  cocaine  salts.  By  the 
use  of  cocaine  abo  the  pain  inddesit  to  axcavating  and  shaping 


of  cavitlet  in  toeth  rtwctuw  may  be  oontrolM,  eapedalljr  t 
the  cocaine  is  driven  into  the  dentine  by  means  of  an  <'lw  tik 
current.  To  fill  the  pulp-chambeic  and  canal*  of  teeHi  after  loM 
of  the  pulp,  an  organic  temaiBsof  pulp  tisuwibovld  be  ndsoved 
by  sterilization,  and  then,  in  order  to  prcvest  the  entrance  of 
bacteria,  and  consequent  infection,  tbe  canals  should  be  perfectly 
filled.  Upon  tbe  exclusion  of  infection  depends  the  future 
integrity  and  comfort  of  tbe  tooth.  Numberless  methods  have 
been  invented  for  the  operation.  Polpleas  teeth  are  tlnis  pre- 
served throu^  long  periods  of  usef  olneas,  and  even  those  remaiB* 
of  teeth  in  which  the  crowna  have  been  lost  are  rendered  com- 
fortable and  useful  as  supports  for  artificial  crowns,  and  M 
abutments  for  assemblages  of  crowns,  known  as  biidge-wOik. 

The  diacoloration  of  the  pulpless  tooth  tfanni|^  putrefactive 
changes  in  its  organic  matter  were  first  overcome  by  bleacUag 
it  with  clUorine.  Small  quantities  of  calcium  hypochlorite  an 
packed  into  the  pulp^diamber  and  moistened  with  dilute  acetic 
acid ;  the  decompoaition  of  the  caldnm  salt  liberate*  chloride  in 
situ^  which  restores  the  tooth  to  normal  colour  in  a  abort  time^ 
Tbe  cavity  is  afterwards  washed  out,  carefully  dried,  lined  tritk  a 
light-coloured  cement  and  filled.  More  efficient  Ueachiagagents 
of  recent  introduction  are  hydrogen  dioxide  in  a  35%  solntioa 
or  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  peroxide;  they  are  less  irritating 
and  much  more  convenient  in  application.  Unlike  chlorine, 
these  da  not  form  soluble  metallic  salla  which  may  subsequently 
discolour  the  tooth.  Hydrogen  dioxide  may  be  carried  into  the 
tooth  structure  by  the  dectiic  cnrtent.  In  which  case  a  current 
of  not  kas  than  forty  volts  controlled  by  a  suitable  graduated 
resistance  is  applied  with  the  patient  jn  circuit,  the  anode  being  • 
platinum-pointed  electrode  in  contact  with  the  dioxide  solutioB 
in  the  tooth  cavity,  and  the  cathode  a  sponge  orpkte  electrode 
in  contact  with  the  hand  or  am  of  the  patient.  The  cunent  i* 
gradually  turned  on  until  two  or  three  milliampere*  an  indicated 
byasuitableammetcr.  Tbeopeiationicquircsusnallytwentytft 
thirty  minutes. 

Malposcd  teeth  are  not  only  unsightly  but  prone  to  disease,  and 
may  be  the  cause  of  disease  in  other  teeth,  or  of  the  associated 
tissues.  The  impairment  of  functnn  which  th^r  abnormal 
position  causes  has  been  found  to  be  the  primary  cause  of 
disturbances  of  the  general  bodily  health;  for  example,  enlarged 
tonsils,  chronic  pharyngitis  and  nasal  catarrh,  indigcstioit 
and  malnutrition.  By  the  use  of  springs,  screws^  vulcanize^ 
caoutchouc  bands,  elastic  ligatures,  &c.,  as  tbe  case  may  require, 
practically  all  forms  of  dental  irregularity  may  be  corrected,  eveQ 
such  protrusitms  and  retrusioits  of  the  front  teeth  as  caiM  great 
disfigurement  of  the  facial  contour. 

.  Tie  extraction  of  teeth,  an  operation  which  until  quite  recent 
time*  was  one  of  the  crudest  procedures  in  minor  surgery,  ha* 
been  reduced  to  exactitude  by  improved  instruments,  b,i— ,w 
designed  with  reference  to  the  anatomical  relations  of  an^ 
the  teeth  and  their  alveoli,  and  therefore  adapted  to  the 
several  classes  of  teeth.  Theopetationhasbiecnrenderedpainle** 
by  tbe  use  of  anaesthetta.  The  anaesthetic  generally  employed 
is  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing-gas,  the  use  of  which  was  discovered 
in  1844  by  Horace  Wells,  a  dentist  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 
Chloroform  and  ether,  as  well  as  other  general  anaesthetics,  have 
been  employed  in  extensive  operations  because  of  their  more  pro- 
longed effect;  Gut  chloroform,  especially,  is  dangerous,  owing  to 
its  effect  upon  the  heart,  which  in  many  instances  has  suddenly 
failed  during  tbe  operation.  Ether,  while  less  manageable  than 
nitrous  oxide,  has  been  found  to  be  practically  devoid  of  danger. 
The  local  injection  of  sohitions  of  cocame  and  allied  anaesthetic* 
into  the  gnm-tisue  is  extensively  practised;  but  is  attended  with 
danger,  from  tbe  toxic  effects  of  an  overdose  upon  the  heart,  and 
the  local  poisonous  effect  upon  the  tissues,  which  lead  in  numerou* 
cases  to  necrosis  and  extensive  sloughing. 

Dtnlal  Prosthaii. — The  fastening  of  natural  teeth  or  carved 
substitutes  to  adjoinbig  sound  teeth  by  means  of  thread  or  wire 
preceded  their  attachment  to  base-plates  of  carved      .-g^-, 
wood,boneorivory,whkhbttermethod  waspractised     utSk 
until  theintreduction  of  swaged  metallicplates.  Where 
the  crown  only  of  a  tooth  or  tboa*  of  scvenl  tcetb  were  lost,  tb* 
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ttUinika  «M  cffteted  E/«ngniffT»g  upM  the  pnjpued  n«t  a 
nduble  crown  by  means  ai  a  wooden  or  metallic  pivoti  When 
posdble,  the  new  crown  was  that  of  a  conesponding  sound  tooth 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  another  individual;  otherwise  an 
artificial  crown  carved  from  bone  or  ivory,  or  sometimes  from  the 
tooth  of  an  ox,  was  used.  To  replace  entire  dentures  a  base-plate 
ot  carved  bippopotamusivory  was  constructed,  upon  which  were 
mounted  the  crowns  of  natural  teeth,  or  later  those  of  porcelain. 
The  manufacture  of  a  denture  of  this  character  was  tedious  and 
ascertain,  snd  required  much  skiU.  The  denture  was  kept  in 
place  by  spiral  springs  attached  to  the  buccal  sides  ol  theappliance 
above  and  below,  which  caused  pressure  upon  both  jaws,  necessi- 
tating a  constant  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  wearer 
to  keep  it  in  place.  -  Metallic  swaged  plates  were  introduced  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  tSth  century,  f  An  impression  of  the  gums 
was  taken  in  wax,  from  which  a  cast  was  made  in  plaster  of 
Paris.  With  this  as  a  model,  a  metallic  die  of  brass  or  zinc  was 
prepared,  upon  which  the  pteteof  gold  or  silver  vss  ioimed,  and 
then  swaged  into  contact  with  the  die  by  means  of  a  female  die  or 
countcr-^e  of  lead.  <  The  process  is  essentially  the  same  to-day, 
with  the  addition  of  numerous  improvements  in  detail,  which 
have  brought  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  discovery,  by 
Cardctte  ol  Philadelphia  in  1800,  of  the  utility  of  atmosphctic 
pressure  in  keeping  artificial  dentures  in  place  led  to  the  abahdon- 
meot  of  spiral  springs.  A  later  device  for  enhancing  the  stability 
is  the  vacuum  chamber,  a  central  depression  in  the  upper  surface 
of  the  plate,  which,  when  exhausted  of  air  by  the  wearer,  materi- 
ally inr^'T**  the  adhesion.  The  metallic  base-plate  is  used  also 
{or  supporting  one  or  more  artificial  teeth,  being  kept  in  place 
by  metallic  clasps  fitting  to,  and  partially  surrounding,  adjacent 
sound  natural  teeth,  the  plate  merely  covering  the  edentulous 
portion  of  the  alveolar  riilge.  It  may  also  be  kept  in  place  by 
atmospheric  adhesion,  in  which  case  the  palatal  vault  is  included, 
and  the  vacuum  chamber  is  utilized  in  the  palatal  portion  to 
increase  the  adhesion. 

In  the  construction  usually  ]»actised,  porcelain  teeth  are 
attached  to  a  gold  base-plate  by  means  of  stay-pieces  of  gold, 
perforated  to  recdve  the  platinum  pins  baked  in  the  body  of  the 
tootli.  The  stay-pieces  or  backings  are  then  soldered  to  the  pins 
and  to  the  plate  by  means  of  high-fusing  gold  solder.  The  teeth 
used  may  be  single  or  in  sections,  and  may  be  with  or  without 
aa  extension  designed  in  form  and  colour  to  imitate  the  gum  of 
the  aveolar  border.  Even  wlien  skillfully  executed,  the  process  is 
imperfect  in  that  the  jointing  of  the  teeth  to  each  other,  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  base-^te,  leaves  crevices  and  recesses, 
fa  which  food  debris  and  oral  secretions  accumulate.  To  obviate 
these  defects  the  enamelled  platinum  denture  was  devised. 
Porcelain  teeth  are  first  attached  to  a  swaged  base-plate  of  pure 
platinnm  by  a  stay-piece  of  the  same  metal  soldered  with  pure 
gold,  after  wliich  the  interstices  between  the  teeth  are  filled,  and 
tlw  entire  surface  of  the  pUte,  excepting  that  jn  contact  with  the 
palate  and  alveoUr  border,  is  covered  with  a  porcelain  paste 
called  the  body,  which  is  modelled  to  the  normal  contour  of  the 
gumi,  and  baked  In  a  muffle  furnace  until  vitrified.  It  is  then 
enamelled  with  a  vitreous  enamel  coloured  in  imitation  of  the 
colour  of  the  natural  gum,  which  is  applied  and  fired  as  before, 
the  result  being  the  most  artistic  and  hygienic  denture  known. 
This  is  commonly  Icnown  OS  the  continuous  gum  method.  Origin- 
Ming  in  France  In  the  early  part  of  the  i9tb  century,  and  variously 
fanpronred  by  several  expoimenters,  it  was  brought  to  Its  present 
perfection  by  Dr  John  Alien  of  New  York  about  1846-1847. 
Dentures  supported  upon  cast  liases  of  metallic  alloys  and  of' 
aluminium  bava  been  employed  as  substitutes  for  the  more 
opensive  dentures  of  gold  and  platinum,  but  liave  bad  only  a 
Hmiteduse,andarelesssatisfactory.  " 

Metallic  bases  were  used  exclusively  as  snpporu  for  artificial 
dentures  until  In  18JS-1856  Charles  &3odyear,  jun.,  patented  in 
England  a  process  for  constructing  a  denture  upoa  vulcanized 
dunitdione  as  a  base.  Several  modifications  followed,  each  the 
Wbjsct  ot  patented  improvements.  Though  the  cheapness  and 
tImpUeity  of  the  vulcanite  l>ase  has  led  to  its  abuse  in  incom- 
fftcBt  bands,  it  ha*  on  the  whole  bcdi  ptaductive  «f  much 


benefit.  It  hu  been  Med  tritll  ((Mit  wcoess  as  a  meoia  of 
attaching  porceUin  teeth  to  metallic  bases  of  gold,  silver  and 
aluminium.  It  is  extensively  used  also  in  correcting  irregular 
positions  of  the  teeth,  and  for  making  interdental  splints  in  tile 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  jaws.  For  the  mechanical  correction 
of  paUtal  defects  causing  imperfection  of  de^utition  and  speech, 
which  comes  distinctly  within  the  province  of  the  prosthetic 
dentist,  tlie  vulcanite  base  producn  the  best-known  apparatus.' 
Two  dosses  of  palatal  mwhanism  are  recognized — the  obturator,' 
si  palatal  plate,  the  function  of  which  is  to  dose  perforations 
or  defcs  in  the  hard  palate,  and  the  artificial  velum,  a  movable 
attachment  to  the  obturator  or  palatal  plate,  which  closes  the 
opening  in  the  divided  natural  vdum-  and,  moving  with  it, 
enables  the  wearer  to  dose  off  the  nasopharynx  from  the  oral 
cavity  in  the  production  of  tlie  guttural  sounds.-,  Voicaiite  is 
also  used  for  extensive  restorstioos  of  the  jaws  after  purgical 
operations  or  kas  by  disease,  aqd  in  the  majority  of  instances 
wlioUy  corrects  the  deformity.-"  ,   .     .  ._    ^ 

.^  For  a  time  vulcanite  almost  rapfiUnted  g(dd  amTsilviB  is 
a  base  for  artificial  denture,  and  developed  a  generatieo  of 
practitioners  defident  in  that  high  degree  of  sUll  necessary 
to  the  construction  of  denture*  viMo  metallic  bases:'  „^^ 
TIk  recent  development  ol  oown-ond-bridge  work  jfjis^ 
has  brought  about  •  icoaissance,  so  that  a  thorough 
training  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  successful  practice  in 
mechanical  dentistry.  .  The  simplest  crown  is  of  porcelain,  and  is 
engrafted  upon  a  sound  natural  tooth-niot  by  means  of  a  metallic 
pin  of  gold  or  platinum,  extending  into  the  previously  enlarged 
loot-canal  and  cemented  in  place. .  In  another  type  of  crown  the 
point  between  the  root-end  and  the  abutting  crown-surfsce  is 
endrded  with  a  metallic  collar  or  band,  which  gives  additional 
security  to  the  attachment  and  protects  the  joints  from  fluids 
or  bacteria.  Crowns  of  this  character  are  constructed  with  a 
porcelain  facing  attached  by  a  stay-piece  or  backing  of  gold  to  a 
plate  and  collar,  which  has  been  previously  fitted  to  the  root-end 
like  a  ferrule,  and  soldered  to  a  pin  which  projects  through  the 
ferrule  into  the  root-canal.  The  contour  of  the  lingual  surface  of 
the  crown  is  made  of  gold,  which  is  shaped  to  conform  to  the 
anatomical  lines  of  the  tooth. '  The  shell-crown  consists  of  a 
reproduction  of  the  crown  entirdy  of  gold  plate,  filled  with 
cement,  and  driven  over  the  raot<nd,  which  it  closdy  endrdes.' 
The  two  latter  kinds  of  crowns  may  be  used  as  abntmeBta  for 
the  support  of  intervening  crowns  in  constructing  bridge-work? 
When  artificial  crowns  are  supported  not  by  notunl  tooth-root* 
but  by  soldering  them  to  abutments,  they  are  termed  dummies.' 
The  tramber  of  dummies  which  may  be  supported  upon  a  given 
number  of  roots  depends  upon  the  position  and  character  of  the 
abutments,  the  character  of  the  alveolar  tissues,  the  age,  sex  and 
health  of  the  patient,  the  character  of  the  ocdusion  or  bite,  and 
the  force  exerted  in  mastication.  In  some  cases  a  root  will  not 
properly  support  more  than  one  addiuonal  crown;  in  othen 
an  entire  bridge  denture  has  been  successfully  supported  upon 
four  well-pUced  roots.  Two  general  classes  of  bridge-work  an 
(ecognized,  namely,  the  fixed  and  the  removable.  Removable 
bridge-work,  though  more  difficult  to  construct,  is  preferable,  as 
it  con  be  more  thoroughly  and  easily  deansed. ',  ^  When  propoly 
made  and  applied  to  judidously  sdected  cases,\the  bridge 
denture  is  the  most  artistic  and  functionally  perfect  restoration 
ol  prosthetic  dentistry, ' 

The  entire  devdopment  of  modem  oentistry  dates  from  the 
iQtfa  century,  and  mainly  from  its  latter  half .  Begtauingwitba 
few  practitioners  and  no  organized  professional  basis,  educational 
system  or  literature,  its  practitioners  are  to  be  found  In  all 
dvilized  communities,  those  in  Great  Britain  numbering  about 
5000;  in  the  United  States,  17,000;  France,  1600,  of  whom 
J76  are  graduate*;  German  Empire,  qualified  practitioners 
{ZaknUttU),  1400;  '  practitioner*  irithout  official  qualification, 
4100.  Its  educational  institutions  '  are  numerous  and  well 
equipped.  It  possesses  a  large  periodical  and  standard  litera- 
ture in  all  languages.  Its  practice  Is  regulated  by  legislativa 
enactment  in  all  countries  the  same  as  is  medical  practice. 
The  businea*  of  manufactating  and  telling  dentisU'  tvppli« 
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npRsents  an  enormous  iadaitiy,  In  irhich  mflUoot  of  capita 
ueinvated.. 

Authorities. — \V.  F.  Litch,  American  System  of  Oeniistry; 
Julius  Schcff,  jun.,  Ilandbuch  der  Zahnheilkunde \  Charles  J.  EsMg, 
American  Texl-lSook  of  Proslhelic  Dcniistry;  Tomes,  Denial  Auaiomy 
and  Dental  Surgery;    W.  D.  Miller,  Microorganiims  of  thl  HvMUH 


Mouth;  Hopewell  Smith,  Dental  Mitroscepv;  H.  H.  Iturchard, 
Dental  Pathology,  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology;  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas, 
Denial  Medicine;    E.   H.  Angle,   Treatment  of  Malocclusion  9f  the 


Teeth  and  Fractures  of  the  Maxillae;  G.  Evans,  A  Practical  Tnatise 
*«  Artificial  Croutn-and- Bridge  Work  and  Porcelain  Denial  Art; 
C.  N.  Johnson,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Filling  Teeth  American 
Text-Book  of  Operative  Dentistry  (3rd  ed.,  1905):    Edward  C.  Kirk, 


Principles  and   Practice   of  Operative   Dentistry    (2nd   c<!.,    1905): 

tS.  Marshall,  ilmtricon  Text-Book  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  (edited  Dy 
R.  Turner;  3rd  cd.,  1907).  (E.  C  K.) 


DBROH>  an  urban  diMrlct  in  th^Gortcm  parliamentary 
division  of  Lancaihiie,  England,  4^  m.  N.E.  from  Stockport,  on 
the  London  &  North-Western  railway.  Fop,  (1901)  24,934.  In 
the  township  are  reservoirs  for  the  water  supply  of  Manchester, 
with  a  capacity  of  1,860,000,000  gallons.  The  manufacture  of 
felt  hats  is  the  leading  indu^ry.  Coal  is  extensively  mined  in 
tbe  district. 

DENVER,  tbe  capital  of  Colorado,  V.S.A.,  the  (»unty-scat 
of  Denver  county,  and  tbe  largest  city  between  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  the  Pacific  coast,  sometimes  called  tbe  "  Queen 
City  of  the  Plains."  Fop.  (1870)  4759;  (18S0)  3S,6s9;  (1890) 
106,713;  (t90o),  133,859,  of  whom  15,301  were  foreign-bom 
and  3923  were  acgtocs;  (1910  oeasos)  113,381.  Of  the 
I5>30t  foreign-bom  in  1900,  5114  were  Germans;  3485,  Irish; 
3376,  Swedes;  3344,  English;  3623,  English-Canadian; 
1338,  Russians;  and  1033,  Soots.  Denver  is  an.  important 
railway  centre,  being  served  by  nine  railways,  of  which  the 
chief  are  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Ft;  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy;  tbe  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific; 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande;  tbe  Union  Pacific;  and  the 
Denver,  Nortb-Westem  &  Pacific 

Denver  lies  on  the  South  Platte  river,  at  an  altitude  exactly 
I  m.  above  the  sea,  about  15  m.  from  tbe  E.  base  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  which  stretch  along  the  W,  horizon  from  N.  to  S. 
inanunbrokenchainof  some  175  m.  Excursions  may  be  made 
in  ail  directions  into  the  mountains,  affording  beautiful  scenery 
and  interesting  views  of  tbe  mining  camps.  Various  peaks  are 
readily  accessible  from  Denver:  Long's  Peak  (14,171  ft.},  Gray's 
Peak  (i4,34>  ft),Torrey  Peak  (14,336ft.),  Mt.  Evans(i4,330  ft.). 
Pike's  Peak  (14,108  ft.),  and  many  others  of  only  slightly  leas 
altitudes.  Tbe  streets  are  excellent,  broad  and  regular.-  The 
parks  are  a  fine  feature  of  tbe  dty;  by  its  charter  a  fixed 
percentage  of  all  expenditures  for  public  improvements  must  be 
used  to  purchase  park  land.  Architectural  variety  and  solidity 
are  favoured  in  the  buildings  of  tbe  city  by  a  wealth  of  beautiful 
Imilding  stones  of  varied  colours  (limestones,  sandstones,  lavas, 
granites  and  marbles),  in  addition  to  which  bricks  and  Ronun 
tiles  are  empfeyed.  The  State  Capitol,  built  of  native  granite  and 
marble  (1887-1895,  cost  $2,500,000),  is  an  '"T""'"!  building. 
Noteworthy  also  ate  the  Denver  county  court  house;  the  hand- 
lome  East  Denver  high  school;  the  Federal  building,  containing 
tbe  United  States  custom  bouse  and  post  office;  tbe  United 
States  mint;  tbe  large  Auditorium,  in  which  tbe  Democratic 
National  convention  met  in  1908;  a  Carnegie  library  (1908) 
and  tbe  Mining  Exchange;  and  there  are  various  excellent 
business  blacks,  theatres,  dubs  and  churches.  .  Denver  has  an 
art  museum  and  a  soological  museum.  The  libraries  of  the  city 
contain  an  aggregate  of  some  300)000  volumes.  Denver-is  the 
seat  of  the  Jesuit  college  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (1888;  in  tbe 
suburbs);  and  the  university  of  Denver  (Methodist,  1889),  a 
co-educational  institution,  succeeding  tbe  Colorado  Seminary 
(founded  .in  1864  by  John  Evans),  and  consisting  of  a  college 
of  liberal  arts,  a  graduate  school,  Chamberlin  astronomiol 
Uuervatoiy  and  a  preparatory  school — these  have  buildings 
in  University  Park — and  (near  the  centre  of  the  city)  the 
Denver  and  Gross  College  of  Medicine,  the  Denver  law  sdiool,  a 
college  of  music  in  the  building  of  the  old  Colorado  Seminary,  and 
•  Saturday  coU^e  (with  classes  ipedally  for  ptoleisiooal  men). 


The  pnsperity  of  the  dty  depends  on  that  of  tbe  rich  mhfa^ 
country  about  it,  on  a  very  extensive  wholesale  trade,  for  which 
its  situation  and  railway  fadlitiea  admirably  fit  H,  and  on  its 
large  manufacturing  and  farming  interests.  The  value  ot 
manufactures  produced  in  2900  was  -  (42,368,698  (increase 
2890-1900, 4t-5  %).  llie  value  of  tbe  factory  product  for  21905, 
however,  was  3-3  %  less  than  that  for  2900,  though  it  represented 
36-6  %  of  tbe  product  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  The  principal 
industry  is  tbe  smelting  and  refining  of  lead,  and  the  smelting 
worlu  are  among  the  most  interesting  sights  of  the  dty.  The 
value  of  the  ore  reduced  annually  is  about  $20,000,000.  Denver 
has  4IS0  large  foundries  and  machine  shops,  flour  and  grist  mills, 
and  shughtering  and  meat-packing.establishBients.  Denver  to 
the  central  live-stock  market  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states.  Tlw 
beet  sugar,  fruit  and  other  agricultural  pioducta  of  tbe  sar- 
routiding  ajid  tributary  section  were  valued  in  2906  at  about 
$20,000,000.  The  assosed  valuation  of  property  in  the  dty  in 
2905  was  $225,338,910  (about  tbe  true  value),  and  tbe  boiidcd 
debt$t,o79,595.  _      "  _ 

At  Denver  the  Soutb  Platte  is  Joined  by  Cherry  Creek,  and 
here  in  October  2858  were  eatabUshed  on  opposite  aides  Of  lh« 
creek  two  bitterly  rival  settlements,  St  Charies  and  Aitiaria;  tha 
former  was  renamed  almost  immediately  Deirver,  after  Cenenl 
J.  W.  Denver  (2828-2892),  ex-govemor  of  Kansas  (wfalcfa  then 
induded  Colorado),  and  Auraria  was  absorbed.  Denver  bad 
already  been  incoipontcd  by  a  pnvisional  local  (extra  legal) 
"  legislature,"  and  the  Kansas  legislature  gave  a  charter  to  • 
rival  coinpany  which  the  Denver  people  bought  out.  A  dty 
government  was  organized  in  Deceinber  2859;  and  continued 
under  a  reincorporation  effected  by  the  first  territorial  legislatuia 
of  2862.  This  body  adjourned  from  Colorado  City,  nominally 
the  capital,  to  Denver,  and  in  2861  Golden  was  2aade  tbe  seat  of: 
government.  In  2868  Denver  became  the  capital,  but  feeling  in: 
the  southem  counties  wss  then  so  strong  against  Denver  ^t 
provision  was  made  for  a  popular  vote  on  the  situation  of  the 
capital  five  years  after  Colorado  should  become  a  state.  This 
popular  vote  confirmed  Denver  in  2882.  Until  2870,  when  it 
secured  a  branch  railway  from  the  Union  Pacific  line  at  Cheyeruie 
(Wyoming),  the  city  was  on  oneside  of  the  transcontinental  travel- 
routes.  The  first  road  was  quickly  fallowed  by  the  Kansaa 
Pacific  from  Kansas  City  (1870,  now  also  part  of  the  Utiion 
Padfic),  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  (287 1),  the  Burlington  system 
(2881),  the  Atchison,  Topeka  ft  SanU  Fi  (2887),  and  other  roads 
which  have  made  Denver's  fortxme.  In  April  2859  appeared  tbe 
first  number  of  The  Rocky  UtnailaiH  Nem.  Tbe  same  year  a 
postal  express  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas  (to  days,  letten  15  cents 
an  ounce)  was  established;  and  telegraph  connexion  with  Boston 
and  New  York  ($g  for  to  words)  in  2863.  A  private  mint  was 
established  in  286a  Intbe'seventiesallthefacilitJesafamodera 
city — gas,  sticet-cars,  water-worlcs,  telephones — wen  intn>> 
duccd.  Much  the  same  might  be  said  of  aicore  of  dtics  in  tbe 
new  West,  but  none  is  a  more  striking  exa2nple  than  Denver  of 
marveUous  growth.  The  dty  throve  on  tbe  freighting  trade  o( 
the  mines.  In  2864  a  tremendous  flood  almost  ruined  it,  and 
another  flood  In  2878,  and  a  famous  strike  in  Denver  and 
Leadville  in  2879-2880  were  further,  but  only  momentaiy, 
checks  to  its  prosperity. '  As  in  every  western  dty,  particularly 
those  in  tniniog  regions  whose  sites  attained  speculative  values, 
Denver  had  grave  problems  with  "  squatters "  or  "  land> 
jumpers  "  in  ba early  yean;  and  there  was  the  usual  gambling 
and  outlawry,  sometimes  extra-Icgally  repressed  by  vigilantes. 
Settled  social  cooditkms,  however,  soon  established  tbemselvc*. 
In  2880  there  was  a  memorable  election  riot  under  tbe  guise  ot 
an  anti-Chinese  demonstntion.  -  In  the  decade  1870-1880  tlie 
population  increased  648-7%.  ■  The  'eighties  were  notable 
for  great  real  estate  activi^,  atxl  the  population  of  tbe  dty 
increased  299-5%  from  1880  to  2890.  In  1881-2884  tbit* 
successive  atmusl  exhibits  of  a  National  Mining  and  Industrial 
Exposition  were  held.  After  1890  growth  was  slower  biit 
continuous.  In  2901  a  city-and-county  of  Denver  was  created 
with  extensive  powers  of  framing  its.owa  charter,  and  la 
ioo4Jt.cbatt«t  tras  adopted. .  The  constitution  of  the  state^wft 
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iMaocd  by  a  oonventlotttliat  Mit  tti>e&vcrfromD«0(mbcri87$ 
to  Uuch  i87(S;  vutous  tciritorial  conventiaiis  met  lias;  ud 
beie  W.  J.  Brjrm  was  sominBted  in  1908  for  the  presideacy. 

DE0OAin>(Lat.  Dt*<laMbm,  thtX  which  ii  to  be  given  toGod), 
in  English  law,  was  a  penonal  chattel  (any  animal  or  thing) 
'Which,  on  aooonnt  of  its  having  caused  the  death  of  a  hnman 
)ieing,  was  forfeited  to  the  king  for  pious  uses.  Blackstone,  while 
tndog  in  the  ca^om  an  opiatocy  design,  aUodcs  to  analogous 
Jewish  sad  Greek  Jaws,'  which  required  that  what  occiakuis  a 
■aa's  death  should  be  destroyed.  In  such  usages  the  notion  Of 
tlie  pjinishmrnt  of  an  animal  or  thing,  or  of  its  being  morally 
■fletted  from  having  caused  the  death  of  a  man,  seems  to  be 
implied.  The  forfdtnre  of  the  oSendiag  instrument  in  no  way 
dtpends  on  the  guilt  of  the  owner,  t  This  imputation  of  guilt  to 

fmi»{iii«t»ohj>r»«  itr  tn  t)i»  Inwrr  «niin.l«  i«  nnt  InmTwfatfnt  witti 

what  we  Icnow  of  the  ideas  of  uncivilized  raeet.  InEngUshlaw, 
dfodands  came  to  be  regarded  as  mere  forfeitures  to  the  king,  and 
(he  rules  on  which  they  depended  were  not  easily  explained  by 
any  key  in  tlie  possewion  of  the  eld  cnnmentators.  The  law 
distinguished,  tor  instance,  between  a  thing  in  motion  and  a  tiling 
fti?t«""B  still.  If  a  horse  or  other  animal  in  motion  killed  a 
perton,  whether  infant  or  adult,  or  if  a  cart  ran  over  Mm,  it  was 
lotfeited  as  a  deodand.  On  the  other  hand,  if  death  were  caused 
by  falling  from  a  cart  or  a  hoise  at  rest,  the  law  made  the  chattel 
a  deodand  if  the  person  killed  were  an  adult,  but  not  if  he 
were  below  the  yean  of  discretion.  Blackstone  acootmts  for  the 
gnattt  severity  against  things  in  motion  by  saying  that  in  such 
cue*  the  owner  is  more  usually  at  fault,  an  explanation  which 
is  doubtful  in  point  of  fact,  and  would  certainly  not  account 
fsr  other  instsmrs  of  the  same  taidency.  Thus,  where  a  man's 
death  i*  caused  by  a  thing  not  in  motion,  that  part  only  which  is 
tkeiauaediate  cause  is  forfeited,  as  "if  a  man  be  climbing  up  the 
wheel  of  a  cart,  and  is  killed  by  &IEng  from  it,  the  wheel  alone  is 
a  deodand";  whereas,  if  the  cart  were  in  motion,  not  only  the 
wheel  but  all  that  moves  along  with  it  (as  the  cart  and  the 
loading)  an  forfeited.  A  similar  distinctMO  is  to  be  found  in 
Bfittoii.  Where  a  man  is  killed  by  a  vessel  at  rest  the  cargo  is  not 
dtodaad;  where  the  vessel  is  undier  sail,  hull  and  cargo  are  both 
deodand.  For  the  distinction  between  the  death  of  a  child  and  the 
death  of  an  adult  Blackstone  accounts  by  suggesting  that  the  child 
"  was  presumed  incapable  of  actual  sin,  and  therefore  needed  no 
dcoHsnil  to  purchase  propitiatoiy  masses;  but  every  adult  who 
dM  in' MMat  (in  stood  in  need  ci[  such  atonement,  according  to 
tlwhimwiissUipetslilion  of  the  founders  of  the  English  law."  Sir 
Matthew  Hale's  erplsnatiwi  wis  that  the  child  could  not  take 
tans  of  Unsdf,  wboeoa  Blackstone  asks  why  the  owner  should 
H«e  Ui  folMtilie  on  account  of  the  imbecility  of  the  child,  which 
ooi^t  to  haw  been  an  additional  reason  for  caution.  The 
finding  of  a  Jury  waf  aeoesiaiy  to  constitute  a  deodand,  and  the 
{■vcstigation  of  the  vahe  of  tin  instrument  by  which  death  was 
aused  occupied  tn  important  place  among  the  provisioas  of 
early  EngUsb  TTi"^"n*  law.  ■  It  became  a  necessary  part  of  an 
indictment  to  state  the  aatoie  and  value  of  the  weapon  employed 
•-as,  that  the  stroke  was  given  by  a  certain  penknife,  of  the  value 
ofniirwift  stHhiittflf^Ht"^B''""''*'^'*'**'*'"*  Accidents 
en  the  Ugh  seas  did  not  cause  forfdtute^  being  beyond  the  domain 
af  the  common  law;  bat  it  would  appear  that  in  the  case  of 
ships  In  fresh  water  the  law  bdd  good..  The  king  might  grant  his 
tight  to  deodands  to  another.  -  In  later  times  these  forfeitures 
became  extremely  unpopular;  and  Juie*,  with  the  connivance 
tt  jodge*,  found  deodands  of  trifling  valoe^  so  as  to  defeat  the 
iaequitaue'daim.  °  At  last,  by  an  actef  1846  they  wen  aboUdied, 
the  date  nodeeably  coincidfaig  with.lbe  inttodaciioo.af  railways 
■nd  modem  steam-engines. 

DBOOAIIB.  th»  name  of  sevenl  towns  of  British  Infis.  (i)  A 
town'  in  the  Santa)  Pargana*  dtstrictof  Bengal  Fop.  (tgoi) 
B8j8.  It  is  fsmoos-foragraap  of  twenty-two  tcmplesdedicated 
to  Siva,  the  resort  of  numerous  pflgrinia  It  is  connected  with 
the  East  Indian  railway  by  a  steam  tramway,  5  m.  in  length. 

'  ComiiaR  also  the  rule  oTtlie  Twelve  Tablet,  by  which  an  animal 
which  had  inflicted  nbcfaief  mli^  be  surrendered  in  lieu  of  com- 


(s)  The  bsadquaitcn  of  the  Bamfa'teodata^atat*  in  Bengal; 
{8  m.  by  road  from  the  Banus.Boad  sution  on  the  Ben^ 
Nagpir  railway.  Fop.  (1901)  5709.  The  town,  which  is  well 
laid  eat,  with  parks  and  gatitais,  and  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
hollow  among  hills,  rapidly  locRased  in  population  under  tiie 
enlightened  adndnistration  of  the  raja.  Sir  Sudhal  Rao,  K.C  J.E. 
(b.  i860).  It  has  a  sUt6<upp<»ted  high  school  aiSliated  to 
Calcutta  Cniversity,  with  a  chemical  and  physical  labontory. 
(j)  The  chief  town  of  the  Deogaih  estate  in  the  state  of  Udaipur, 
Rajputana,  about  68  m.  NJf  JE.  of  the  dty  of  Udaipur.  It  is 
waUed,  and  contains  a  fine  palace.  Fop.  (1901)  5384.  The 
itolder  of  the  estate  is  styled  rawat,  and  is  one  of  the  fiist-dass 
nobles  of  Mewar.  (4)  Deogarii  Fort,  the  andent  Devagiri  or 
Dei^  (see  DAt)lAtA>Ai>). 

DBOU,  a  suburb  of  the  French  town  of  C3ilteauiaux,  hi  the 
department  of  Indie;  Pop.  (1906)  2337.  Dfob  lies  to  the 
ncoth  (tf  CULteauioux,  bora  whidi  it  Is  separated  by  the  Indre. 
It  preserves  a  fine  Romanesque  tower  and  other  remains  of  the 
churdi  of  a  famous  Benedictine  abbey,  the  most  important  in 
Berry,  founded  hi  917  by  £bbes  the  Noble,  lord  of  Dtels.  A 
gateway  flanked  by  towen  survives  from  the  old  ramparts  of 
the  town.  The  parish,  church  of  St  Stephen  (isth  and  i6th 
centuries)  has  a  Romanesque  facade  and  a  crypt  containing  the 
ancient  Christian  tombof  St  Ludreandhis  father  St  Leocade,  who 
according  to  tradition  were  lords  of  the  town  in  the  4th  century. 
There. are  also  interesting  old  paintings  of  the  loth century 
representing  the  andent  abbey.  The  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
St  Ludre  gave  importance  to  D6ols,  which  under  the  name  of 
Viau  Dekmit  was  in  fxistfnre  in  the  Roman  period.  In  468 
the  Visigoths  defeated  the  Gaub  there,  the  victory  carrying  with 
it  the  supremacy  over  the  district  of  Berry.  In  the  middle  sgcs 
the  head  of  the  &mfly  of  Dfob  enjoyed  the  title  of  prince  and 
held  sway  over  nearly  all  Lower  Berry,  of  whidi  the  town  itself 
was  the  capital.  In  the  loth  century  lUoul  of  D6ols  gave  his 
castle  to  the  monks  of  the  abbey  and  transferred  his  residence 
to  Chlteauroux,  For  centuries  this  change  did  not  affect  the 
proq>eiity  of  the  place,  wUdi  was  maintained  by  the  prestige 
of  iti  abbey.  But  the  burning  of  the  abbey  church  by  the, 
Piotestsnt*  durfng  the  religious  won  and  in  i6»  the  supprcssioa' 
of  the  abbey  by  the  agency  of  Henry  U.,  prince  of  Condi  and  of 
IMola,  owing  to  the  corruption  of  the  monks,  led  to  its  decadence.' 

DBPABniEirr  (Fr.  itpanemml,  fram  ittortir,  to  set>stat« 
into  parts),  a  divisICB.  ^Diewordisusedof  the  branches  of  the 
administiatian  in  a  state  or  munidpality;  in  Great  Britain  it 
is  applied  to  the  subordinate,  divisions  only  of  the  great  offices 
and  boards  of  state,  such  as  the  bankruptcy  department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  in  the  United  Sutes  these  subordinate 
divisions  are  known  as  "  bureaus,"  while  "  department "  is  used 
of  the  eight  chief  branches  «f  the  executive. ; 

A  particular  use  of  the  word  is  that  for  a  territorial  division' 
of  Francs,  corresponding  loosely  to  on  English  county.  Previous 
to  the  French  Revolution,  the  local  unit  in  Fiance  was  the 
province,  but  this  division  was  too  dosely  bound  up  with  the 
administrative  mismanagement  of  the  old  t<gime.  Accoidin^y, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Minbeau,  Fiance  was  ledivided  on  entiidy 
new  Upas,  the  thirty^iwr  province*  being  bnAen  up  into  eighty- 
three  departments  (see  FkSMCB  RsvoitmoH).  The  idea  wii 
to  render  them  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  a  certain  avenge 
of  sise  and  population,  though  this  was  not  always  adhered  tis. 
They-  derived  their  name*  prindpally  from  rivers,  mountains 
or  other  prominent  geographical  itetutes.  Under  Napoleon  the 
Bumber  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  but  in  tStj  it 
was  icdneed  to  ei^i^-iit.  In  t66o  three  new  departments  wen 
cteatedoatofthenewlyannexedterritoryofSavayandNice.  In 
-i87r.thne  department!  (Ba*-Rhin,  HautrRhin  and  Moedle) 
were  kat  after  the  German  war.  Of  the  remains  of  the  Haut- 
RUn  was  fonncd  the  tenitsry  cf  Belfort,  and  the  fragments  of 
the  MoseUe  w«e  inooiponted  in  the  department  of  Meurthe, 
which  was  renamed  M«artha«t-hf  osdle,  making  the  number 
at  present  dgbty^evCB.  Feracompktelistof  thedepartmenU 
see  FuMCK  £ach  department  is  presided  over  by  an  officer 
■Mlkd  •  piefoet,  appoiatsd  by  the  ^moDSBt.  and  asrisied  by  a 
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pfefectorial  coiindl  (fanstU  ie  prtfeeturi).  tbt  deputments  are 
(ubdivided  into  anonduHmcnts,  each  ia  charge  of  a  tub-prefect. 
Arrondissementa  are  again  sobdivided  into  cantons,  and  these 
into  communes,  somewhat  equivalent  to  the  English  parish 
(see  Fkancx:  Local  CcvemmaU). 

■  DB  PBRB,  a  dty  of  Brown  county,  Wisconsin,  O.S.A.,  oa  both 
sides  of  the  Fox  river,  6  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  109  m.  N.  of 
Milwaulcee.  .  Pop.  (1890)  J695;  (1900)  4038,  of  ii4iom  1035 
were  foreign-bom;  (1905,  sute  census)  4513.  -  It  is  served  by 
the  Chicago  &  North-WesUm  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul 
railways,  by  interurban  electric  lines  and  by  lake  and  river 
steamboat  Unes,  it  being  the  head  of  lake  navigation  on  the  Fox 
liver.  Two  bridges  here  span  the  Fox,  which  is  from  )m.  to  }  m. 
in  width.  It  is  a  shipping  and  transfer  point  and  has  paper 
mills,  machine  shops,  flour  mills,  sash,  door  and  blind  factories, 
•  launch  and  pleasure-boat  ffctory,  and  knitting  works,  cheese 
factories  and  dairies,  brick  yards  and  grain  elcvaton.  There  is 
an  excellent  water-power.  De  Fere  is  the  seat  of  St  Norbert's 
college  (Roman  Catludic,  1901)  and  has  a  public  Ubiwy.  North 
of  the  dty  is  located  the  state  reformatory.  On  the  coming 
of  the  first  European,  Jean  Nicolet,  who  visited  the  place  in 
i634-t63$,  De  Feie  was  the  site  of  a  polyglot  Indian  settlement 
of  several  thousand  attracted  by  the  Ashing  at  the  first  rapids  of 
the  Fox  river.  Here  in  1670  Father  Claude  Allouez  established 
the  missfon  of  St  Frauds  Xavier,  the  second  in  what  is  now 
Wiscomdn.  From  the  name /{a^tAu  diet  Peru,  which  the  French 
applied  to  the  place,  was  derived  the  name  De  Pere.  Here 
Nicolas  Perrot,  the  firat  French  commandant  inthe  North-West, 
established  his  headquarters,  and  Father  Jacques  Marquette 
wrote  the  journal  of  his  journey  to  the  Mississippi.  A  few 
mile*  sooth  of  the  dty  lived  for  many  years  Eleazer  Williams 
(e.  1787-1857),  the  alleged  "  lost  dauphin  "  louis  XVII.  of  France 
and  an  authority  on  Indians,  especially  Iroquois.  De  Fere  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1857,  and  ms  chattered  as  a  dty 
in  1883. 

DBPBW.  CHAUHiZT  '  MITCHEUi  '  (1834-  ,  ),~Ametican 
lawyer  and  politician',  was  bom  in  Peekskill,  New  York,  on  the 
ajti  of  AptU  1834,  of  a  Huguenot  family  (originally  Du  Puis  or 
De  Pay).  Hi  ^aduated  at  Yale  in  1856,  entered  poUtics  as  a 
Whig-^ds  father  had  been  a  Oemooat— was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  i8s8,  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly  in 
;86t-i862,  and  was  seaetaty  of  Mate  xl  New  York  state  in 
1864-1865.  He  refused  a  nomination  to  be  United  States 
minister  to  Japan,  and  through  his  friendship  with  Cornelius  and 
William  H.  Vanderbllt  in  1 866  became  attorney  for  the  New  York 
&  Harlem  railway,  in  1869  was  appointed  attorney  of  the  newly 
consolidated  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  river  raUway,  of  wbidi 
he  soon  bccaine  a  director,  and  ini875  was  made  general  counsel 
for  the  entire  Vanderbilt  system  of  railways.  He  became  second 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  river  in  1869 
iahd  was  its  president  in  1885-1898,  and  in  1898  was  made 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Vanderbilt  system.  In 
^873  he  j<^ed  the  Xiboal-R^ublican  movement,  and  was 
nominated  and  defeated  for.  the  office  of  lientenant-govemor  of 
Mew  York. .  In  i8t8  in  the  National  Republican  convention  he 
-was  a  candidate  for  the'preadential  nomination,  bot  withdrew 
bis  name  in  favour  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  whose  offer  to  him  in 
1889  of  the  portfolio  of  state  he  refused.  In  1S99  he  was  elected 
United  States  senator  from  New  York  state,  and  in  1904  was 
(ejected  for  the  term  ending  in  1911.  Bis  great  peraonal 
pq>ulaiity,  augmented  by  his  aUlity  as  an  orator,  suffered 
considerably  after  1905,  the  inquiry  into  life  insurance  conqiooy 
methods  by  a  committee  of  the  state  le^slature  resulting  in 
acute  criticism  of  his  actions  as  a  director  of  the  Eqniuble  Life 
Assurance  Sodtty  and  as  counsel  to  Henry  B.  Hyde  and  his 
son.  Among  Us  beM-knom  ofatSam  an  that -deiivend  at 
the  unvdaig  c<  the'BBCtbcldi  stMie  of  Liberty  iiBli^<»ftig 
the  World  (1886),  an  addttte  t  the  Winh'nawlt  Ofctumial  in 
New  York  (1889),  and  the  CoioBUaa  orMJdii  at  tho  dadkatfoa 
cerennnles  of  the  Chlc*0>  Woild's  Fak  (iSgn). 

DBPILATORY  (fiom  Lat.  depamt,  to  poll  otit  the  >>hu  or 
Ittir),  any"  snh«t»nr»,.iimi«fttiw)  «r  ptuamyMA  «fll  Abwvc.< 


superfluous  hair.  For  thI(puip<Mecatatlc>lkalis,  alkaline  eaitlia 
and  also  orpiment  (tiisnlphide  of  arsenic)  are  used,  the  last  being 
somewhat  dangerous.  No  application  is  permanent  in  its  effect, 
as  the  hair  always  grows  again.  The  only  permanent  method, 
which  is,  however,  painful,  slow  in  operation  and  likely  to  leave 
small  scats,  is  by  the  use  of  an  electric  current  for  the  deatructioa 
of  the  follicles  by  electrolysis. 

DEPORTATION,  or  Tkamspostatioh,  a.  system  of  punidiment 
for  Clime,  of  which  the  essential  factor  is  the  removal  of  the 
criminal  to  a  penal  settlement  outside  his  own  country.  It  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  mere  aq>ulsion  ({.«.)  from  a  country, 
though  the  term  "  deportation  "  is  now  used  in  that  sense  in 
English  kw  under  the  Aliens  Act  1905  (see  Auen).  Strictly, 
the  deportation  or  tiansportatian  system  has  ceased  to  exist  ia 
England,  though  the  removal  or  exclusion  of  undesirable  pcrsom 
from  British  territory,  onder  various  Orders  in  Council,  is  possibto 
in  places  subject  to  Uie  .Foreign  Jurisdiction  Acts,  andin  thecaift 
of  criminals  under  the  Extradition  Acts. 

Eorlkr  BrilUh  TnmsportaHo»  Sytlem.~At  a  time  when  the 
British  statute-book  bristled  witlvcatntal  felonies,  when  the  pick- 
pocket or  sheep-steaUr  was  hanged  out  of  hand,  when  Sir  Saimiel 
RomUly,  to  whose  strenuous  exertions  the  amelioration  of  the 
penal  code  is  in  a  great  measure  due,  declared  that  the  laws 
of  England  were  written  in  blood,  another  and  less  sanguinary 
penalty  came  into  great  favour.  The  deportation  of  criminal* 
beyond  the  seas  grew  naturally  out  of  the  laws  which  prctcribed 
banishment  for  certain  offences.  The  Vagrancy  Act  of  Elizabeth's 
rdgn  contained  in  it  the  germ  of  tran^Mitation,  by  empowering 
justices  in  quarter  sessions  to  banish  offenders  and  order 
them  to  be  conveyed  into  such  parts  beyond  the  seas  as  should 
be  assigned  by  the  privy  counciL  Full  effect  was  given  to  this 
statute  in  the  next  reign,  as  is  proved  by  a  letter  of  Japies  I. 
dated  1619,  in  which  the  king  directs  "  a  hundred 
dissolute  persons  "  to  be  sent  ttr  Virginia.  Another  ^Jjjjj*. 
act  of  similar  tenor  was  passed  in  the  idgn  of  {»p^  ^ 
Chades  XL,  in  which  the  term  "  transportatioh  "  ., 

an>ears  to  have  been  first  used.  A  further  and  more  systematic 
devdopment  of  the  system  of  transportation  took  place  ia 
1617,  when  an  act  was  passed  by  which  offenders  who  had 
escaped  the  death  penalty  were  .handed  over  to  contractors, 
who  engaged  to  transport  them  to  the  American  colonies.' 
These '  contractoia  were  vested  «4th  a  property  in  the 
labour  of  the  convicts  for  a  certain  term,  generally  from 
seven  to  fourteen  yean,  and  this  right  they  frequently  aoldr 
Labour  in  those  early  days  was  scarce  in  the  new  settlonenta; 
and  before  the  general  adoption  of  negro  slaveiy  there  was  a 
keen  competition  for  felon  hands.  An  oigaiiized  system 
of  kidnapping  prevailed  along  the  British  coasts;  young  lads 
were  seized  and  sold  into  what  was  practically  white  slavery  in 
the  American  plantarions.  These  malpractices  were  checked,  but 
the  legitimate  traffic  in  convict  labour  continued,  until  it  ^ras 
ended  peremptorily  by  the  revolt.of  the  Americaa  colonies  and 
the  achievement  of  their  independence  in  1776.' 

The  British  legislature,  makiog  a  virtue  of  necessity,  discovered 
that  transportation  to  the  colonies  was  bound  to  be  attended  by 
various  inconveniences,  particularly  by  depriving  the  kingdom  oif 
many  subjects  whose  l^iour  might  be  useful  to  the  community; 
and  an  act  was  accordingly  passed  which  provides  that  convict* 
sentenced  to  tran^xirtation  might  be  employed  at  haid  labout 
at  home.  At  the  same  time  the  considetation  of  some  schema 
for  thdr  disposal  was  entrusted  to  three  eminent  public  men- 
Sir  William  Blodistone,  Mr  Eden,  (afterwards  Lord  Auckland) 
and  John  HowanL  The  result  of  thdi'labours  was  an  act  for  the 
establishment  of  penitentiary  houses,  dated  1778.  This  act  is  of 
peculiar  Importance.  It  contains  the  first  public  enunciation  oi  a 
geneol  prindple  o<  prison  treatment,  and  shows  that  even  at  that 
eady  data  the  aystcD  since  nesily  tmivenaliy  adopted  was  fully 
nadeiM()ixL.i.The  object  in  view  jns  thus  aute4.  .  It  was  hoped 
"by  sobdeqr,  dmnlinws  nd  msdiesl  sasistancc,  by  a  rcguk/ 
seties  of  labour,  by  solitary  coafinesneat  during  the  intervals  of 
wUrk  aud  by  due  religious  instruction  to  preserve  and  amend 
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tbe  health  of  the  onheppy  offendete,  to  inme  them  to  habits  of 
iadustiy,  to  guard  thein  from  pernicious  company,  to  accustom 
them  to  aeiioos  reflection  and  to  teach  them  both  the  principles 
and  practice  of  every  Christian  and  moral  duty."  The  experience 
of  succeeding  years  has  added  little  to  these  the  true  principles 
of  penal  discipline;  they  form  the  basis  of  every  species  of  prison 
qrstem  carried  out  since  the  passing  of  an  act  of  1779. 

No  immediate  action  was  taken  by  the  committee  appointed. 
Its  members  were  not  ip  accord  as  to  the  choice  of  site.  One  was 
for  Islington',  another  for  Limehouse;  Howard  only  stipulated 
for  some  healthy  place  well  supplied  irith  water  and  conveniently 
^tuated  for  supervision.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
penitefitiary  should  be  built  by  convict  Ubonr.  Howard  withdrew 
bom  the  oommiaiion,  and  new  membeis  were  appointed,  who 
were  on  the  eve  of  beginning  the  first  penitentiary  when  the 
discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  in  the  South  Seas  turned  the  attention 
of  the  government  towards  these  new  lands.  The  vast  territories 
of  Australasia  promised  an  unlimited  field  for  convicf 
colonization,  and  for  the  moment  the  scheme  for 
penitentiary  houses  fell  to  the  ground.  Public  opinion 
genenUy  preferred  the  idea  of  establishing  penal 
settlements  at  a  distance  from  home.  "There  was  general 
confidence,"  says  Merivak  in  his  work  on  colonization,  "  in  the 
favourite  theory  that  the  best  mode  of  punishing  oCFenders  was 
that  which  removed  them  from  the  scene  of  oSence  and  tempta- 
tion, cut  them  oS  by  a  great  gulf  of  space  from  all  their  former 
connexions,  and  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  redeeming  past 
dimes  by  becoming  useful  ntembers  of  society."  These  views  so 
br  prevailed  that  an  expedition  oonsistiiig  of  nine  transports 
and  two  men-of-war,  the  "  first  fleet "  of  Australian  aimals,  sailed 
b  March  t787  for  New  South  Wales.  This  first  fleet  reached 
Botany  Bay  in  January  1788,  but  passed  on  and  huded  at  Fort 
Jackson,  where  it  entered  and  occupied  Sydney  harbour.  Frtmi 
that  time  forward  convicts  were  sent  in  constantly  increasing 
Dimbeis  from  England  to  the  Antipodes.  Yet  the  early  settle- 
Beat  at  Sydney  had  not  greatly  prospered.  The  infant  colony 
bad  had  a  bitter  struggle  for  existence.  It  had  been  hoped  that 
the  community  would  raise  its  own  produce  and  qieedily  become 
•eU-cupporting.  But  the  soil  was  unfruitful;  the  convicts  knew 
aothiog  of  farming.  All  hved  upon  rations  sent  out  from  home; 
and  when  convoys  with  rdief  lingered  by  the  way  famine  stared 
all  in  the  face.  The  cotony  was  Img  a  penal  settlement  and 
nothing  more,  peopled  only  by  two  daises,  convicts  and  their 
mastets;  ofminal  bondsmen  on  the  one  hand  who  had  forfeited 
their  faidependence  and  were  hound  to  labour  without  wages  for  the 
state,  on  the  other  oSdab  to  guard  and  exact  the  due  perform- 
ance of  tasks.  A  few  free  families  were  encouraged  to  emigrate, 
bat  they  were  lost  in  the  mass  they  were  intended  to  leaven, 
tmaaped  and  outnumbered  by  the  convicts,  shiploads  of  ii4»m 
continued  to  poor  in  year  after  year.  When  the  influx  increased, 
diflirnlrirs  as  to  their  effl|^yment  arose.  Free  settlers  were  too 
few  to  give  work  to  more  tbu  a  small  proportion.  Moreover,  a 
new  poUcy  was  in  the  ascendant,  initiated  by  Governor  Macquarie, 
who  GOnsUered  the  convicts  and  their  rehabilitation  bis  chief 
core,  arid  steadily  discouraged  the  immigntion  of  any  but  those 
who  "  came  out  for  their  oouatiy's  good."  The  great  bulk  of  the 
convict  labour  thus  ramained  in  government  hands. 

This  period  marked  the  first  phase  ia  the  history  of  transporta- 
tion. The  ptnol  cotony,  having  triumphed  over  eariy  dangers 
•nd  difficulties,  was  crowded  with  ooovicts  in  a  state  of  semi- 
freedoBi,  maintained  at  the  pubBc  trnpeutt  and  utilized  In  the 
devck>pBieato(thelateat  resomeeaof  Iheooontry.  Themethods 
employed  by  Governor  Macquaiie  were  not,  perliaps,  invariably 
the  best;  ibc  time  wi|w  hoidly  ripe  a*  yet  for  the  eieotion  of 
palatial  bufldings  la  Sydney,  wUe  the  oougregation  of  the  wbrk- 
meo  in  laige  bodies  tended  9«atly  to  thdcdoDotalisatkm.  But 
•ome  o<  tin  wotka  nadertakca  and  oanied  oat  ware  of  incaknlable 
service  to  the  youag  coloay;  and  ilaeaaiy  advaoce  hi  wealth  and 
prosperity  was  gRotly  dot  to  the  ■wnnlfii*!  idtdt,  btfdges  and 
other  facilities  of  iater-commaaieatfcw  for  nWtek  it  was  iadriited 
to  Governor  Macquarie.  As  tioK  passed  the  1  il«<aal  sewage 
fowing  from  the  Old  Worid  to  the  )fc»  greatly  iiici«ued  b 


volume  under  milder  and  more  humane  laws.  Many  now  escaped 
the  gallows,  and  much  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  gaols  at  home 
was  caused  by  the  gangs  of  convicts  awaiting  transhipment  to 
the  Antipodes.  They  were  packed  off,  however,  with  all  con- 
venient despatch,  and  the  numbers  on  government  bands  b  the 
colonies  multiplied  exceedingly,  causing  bcreasing  embarrass- 
ment as  to  their  dispoeaL  Moreover,  the  expense  of  the  Australian 
convict  establishments  was  enormous. 

Some  change  b  system  was  inevitable,  and  the  plan  of  "  assign- 
ment" was  btroduced;  b  other  words,  that  of  freely  lending  the 
convicts  to  any  who  would  relieve  the  authorities  of  the  burden- 
some charge.  By  this  time  free  settlers  were  arriving 
b  greater  numlxr,  bvited  by  a  different  and  more 
liberal  policy  thaji  that  of  Governor  Macquarie, 
Inducements  were  especially  offered  to  persons 
possessed  of  capital  to  assist  b  the  development  of  the  country. 
Assignment  devdoped  rapidly;  soon  eager  competition  arose  for 
the  c6nvict  hands  that  had  been  at  first  so  reluctantly  taken. 
Great  bdlities  existed  for  utilizing  them  on  the  wide  areas  of 
grazing  land  and  on'tbe  new  stations  in  the  interior.  A  pastoral 
Ufe,  without  temptations  and  contaminating  influences,  was  wdl 
suited  for  convicts.  As  the  colony  grew  richer  and  more  populous,^ 
other  than  agricultural  employers  became  assignees,  and  numer- 
ous enterprises  were  set  on  foot.  The  trades  and  callings  whidi 
minister  to  the  needs  of  all  dvilized  communities  were  more  and 
more  largely  pursued.  There  was  plenty  of  work  for  skilled 
convicts  b  the  towns,  and  the  services  of  the  more  intelligent 
vrere  highly  prized.  It  was  a  great  boon  to  secure  gratis  the 
assistance  of  men  spedally  trabed  as  clerks,  book-keepers  or 
handicraftsmen.  Hence  all  manner  of  btrigues  and  manoeuvres 
were  afoot  on  the  arrival  of  drafts  and  there  was  a  scramble  for 
the  best  hands.  Here  at  once  was  a  palpable  flaw  b  the  system 
of  assignment.  The  lot  of  the  convict  was  altogether  unequal 
Some,  the  dull,  unlettered  and  unskilled,  were  drafted  up  country 
to  heavy  manual  labour  at  which  th!7  remabed,  while  clever 
expert  rogues  found  pleasant,  congenial  and  often  profitable 
employment  b  the  towns.  The  contrast  was  veiy  marked  from 
the  first,  but  it  became  the  more  apparent  when  b  due  course  it 
WHS  seen  that  some  were  still  engaged  in  irksome  toil,  while  others 
who  had  come  out  by  the  same  ship  bad  already  attained  to 
a£Buence  and  ease.  For  the  latter  traoqx>rtation  was  no  punish- 
ment, but  often  the  reverse.  It  meant  too  oiten  transfer  to  a  new 
world  under  conditions  more  favourable  to  success,  removed  from 
the  keener  competition  of  the  old.  By  adroit  management,  too, 
convicts  often  obtabed  the  command  of  funds,  the  product  of 
nefarious  transactions  at  home,  which  wives  or  near  relatives  or 
unconvicted  accomplices  presently  brought  out  to  them.  It  was 
easy  for  the  free  new<omen  to  secure  the  assignment  of  their 
convict  friends;  and  the  latter,  although  still  nominally  servants 
and  b  the  background,  at  once  aisumed  the  real  control 
Another  system  productive  of  much  evil  was  the  employment  of 
convict  clerks  b  podtiens  of  trust  b  various  government  offices; 
convicts  did  much  of  the  legal  work  of  the  colony;  a  convict  was 
derk  to  the  attorney  general;  othen  were  schoolmaaten  and 
were  entrusted  with  the  education  of  youth. 

Under  a  system  so  anomalous  and  uooertab  the  mob  object 
of  transportation  as  a  method  of  penal  disdpline  and  reprCoaioa 

was  b  danger  of  being  quite  overiooked.    Yettheatate 

could  not  entfaety  abdicate  its  functions,  although  it  ^j^^f 
lurrendered  to  a  great  extent  the  care  of  criminola  to  ^tttm. 
private  persons.  It  had  established  a  code  of  penaltlea 
for  the  coerdon  of  the  ill-aoDduated,  while  it  ke|tt  Vie 
worst  perforce  b  its  own  hands.  The  masler  was  always  at 
liberty  to  appeal  to  the  strong  ann  of  the  bw.  A  nMssage  cnrried 
toa  neighbouihig  magiatrate,  cftsa  by  the  culprit  himself,  bRin(^ 
down  the  prompt  retribuUon  of  tbe  ladi.  Oonvias  nl|(bt  be 
flogged  ior  petty  oSancea,  for  idlepeas,  drunkenness,  torbtdeiice, 
abseooding  aad  ao  forth.  At  the  oot-sutions  some  sfadw  of 
decorum  and  reguladty  was  <Aaerved,  akhou^i  the  vOik  tlone 
was  gaaenlly  scanty  aod  tb»  coavlcta  wet*  secndygMteM  all 
manner  of  evfl  couisea.  The  town  omvicta  were  wane,  because 
they  were  far  has  contioUed..  They  were  nominally  under  the 
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nuveillaoce  tad  sopeivisioa  of  the  police,  wUch  amnnated  to 
Bothing  at  all.  They  came  and  went,  and  amnied  tliemMlves 
after  working  boura^^ao  tlut  Sydney  and  all  tbe  kige  town*  wen 
botbcds  of  vice  and'  immorality.  The  maiteis  a*  a  luk  made 
no  attempt  to  watch  over  their  charges;  many  of  them  were 
abiolutely  unfitted  to  do  >o,  being  themielvca  of  low  diaracter, 
"  emaadpiatt "  frequently,  old  convicts  conditionally  pardoned 
or  who  had  fininhed  their  terms.  No  effort  was  made  to  prevent 
the  assignment  of  convicts  to  improper  penoos;  every  applicant 
got  what  he  wanted,  even  though  his  own  character  would  not 
bear  inspection.  All  whom  the  masters  could  not  manage — the 
incorrigible  upon  whom  the  lash  and  bread  and  water  had  been 
tried  in  vain — were  returned  to  govemment  charge.  These,  in 
short,  comprised  the  whole  of  the  refuse  of  colonial  convictdom. 
Every  man  who  could  not  agree  with  his  master,  or  who  was 
to  undergo  a  penalty  greater  than  flogging  or  leas  than  capital 
punishment,  came  back  to  govemment  and  was  disposed  of  in 
oneof  three  ways,  (r)  the  road  parties,(3)  the  chiJn  gang,  or  (3)  the 
penal  settlements,  (r)  In  the  first  case,  the  convicts  mi^t  be 
kept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  or  marched  about  the  country 
according  to  the  work  in  hand;  the  labour  was  severe,  but,  owing 
to  iaeffident  supervision,  rtever  intolerable;  the  diet  was  anqile 
and  there  was  no  great  restraint  upon  independcrtce  within 
certain  wide  limits.  To  the  slarknem  of  control  over  the  road 
parties  was  directly  traceable  the  frequent  escape  of  desperadoes, 
who,  defying  recapture,  recruited  the  gangs  of  bushrangers 
which  were  a  constant  terror  to  the  whole  country.  In  (2)  the 
chain  or  iron  gangs,  as  they  were  sometimes  styled,  discvhne  was 
far  more  rigorous.  It  was  maintained  by  the  constant  presence 
of  a  military  guard,  and  when  most  efficiently  organized  the  gang 
was  goverried  by  a  military  officer  who  was  also  a  magistrate. 
The  work  was  rally  hard,  the  custody  close— in  hulk,  stockaded 
barrack  or  caravan;  the  first  was  at  Sydney,  the  second  in  the 
interior,  the  last  whien  the  undertaking  required  constant  change 
of  place.  AU  were  locked  up  from  sunset  to  sunrise;  all  wore 
heavy  leg  irons;  and  all  were  liable  to  immediate  flagdUtioa. 
The  convict "  scourger  "  was  one  of  the  regular  officials  attached 
to  every  chain  gang.  (3)  The  third  and  ultimate  receptacle  was 
the  peiiBl  settlement,  to  which  no  ofiendets  were  tran^erred  till 
all  <^er  methods  of  treatment  had  failed.  These  were  terrible 
cesspools  of  iniquity,  so  bad  that  it  seemed,  to  use  the  words  of 
one  who  knew  them  well,  that "  the  heart  of  a  man  who  went  to 
them  was  taken  from  him  and  be  was  given  that  of  a  beast." 
The  bonois  accumulated  at  Norfolk  Island,  Moreton  Bay,  Port 
Arthur  and  Tasman's  Peninsula  are  almost  beyond  description. 
The  convicts  herded  together  in  them  were  soon  utterly  deeded 
and  brutalized;  no  wonder  that  reckless  despair  took  possession 
of  them,  that  death  on  the  gallows  for  murder  purposely  com- 
mitted, or  the  slow  terror  from  starvation  following  escape  into 
surrounding  wilds  was  of  ten  wekomed  as  a  relief . 

The  stage  which  transportation  was  now  reaching  and  the 
actual  condition  of  aSain  in  the  Australian  colonies  about  this 
Mtiod  do  not  appear  to  have  been  nuicb  understood  in  '^"g'li'iH 
Earnest  and  thoughtful  men  might  busy  themselves  with  prison 
discipline  at  home,  and  the  legislature  might  watch  with  peculiar 
interest  the  results  obtained  from  the  special  treatment  of  a 
limited  number  of  selected  oSenden  in  Millbank  penitentiary. 
But  for  the  great  mass  of  criminality  deported  to  a  distant  shine 
no  very  active  concern  was  showiu  Hie  country  for  a  long  time 
teemed  satisfied  with  transportation.  Portions  of  the  system 
might  be  open  to  criticism.  Thus  the  Commons  committee  of 
iSjs  fredy  condemned  the  hulks  at  Woolwich  and  other  arsenals 
b  which  a  large  number  of  convicts  were  kept  while  waiting 
embarliatioo.  It  was  reported  that  the  indiscriminate  associa- 
tion of  prisoners  in  them  produced  more  vice,  profaneness  and 
demoralization  than  in  the  ordinary  prisons.  After  dark  the 
wildest  ocgics  went  on  unchecked — dancing,  fighting,  gambling, 
tinging  and  so  forth;  it  was  easy  to  get  drink  and  tobacco  and 
to  see  friends  from  outside.  The  labour  hours  were  short  and 
the  tasks  light;  "altogether  the  situation  of  the  convict  in 
the  hulks,"  says  the  report,  "  cannot  be  considered  penal;  it  is 
s  state  of  restriction,  but  hardly  of  punishment." 


But  00  objectioB  was  raised  to  tranaportation.  It  smc  OHO*' 
sidered  by  this  same  committee  "  a  most  valuable  espedieat 
in  the  system  of  secondary  punishrnent."  They  only  thought  it 
necessary  to  suggest  that  exile  should  be  preceded  by  a  period 
of  severe  probationary  punishment  in  England,  a  propo— I 
which  was  reiterated  later  on  and  actually  adopted.  It  w«a  ia 
the  country  most  dosdy  affected  that  disaatisfactioo  fint  bcsaa 
to  find  voice.  Already  in  1S31  the  most  reputable  •"ti"^  of 
Australian  society  were  beginning  to  murmur  grievously.  Trmns- 
portatioa  had  fostered  the  growth  of  a  stnog  paity — titat 
lepresenting  convict  views— and  these  were  advooted  baldly  ia 
unprincipled  prints.    This  party,  constantly  recruited  _ 

from  the  emancipists  and  tidut-of-kave  Ixddeca,  ^''''"*" 
gradually  grew  very  numerous,  and  threatened  soob  ■* — 
to  swamp  the  honest  and  untainted  parts  of  the 
community.  As  years  passed  the  prevalence  of  crime,  and  the 
universally  low  tone  of  morality  due  to  the  convict  »l»ni»if^ 
became  more  and  more  in  the  ascendant.  At  length  in  1835 
Judge  Burton  made  a  loud  protest,  and  in  a  charge  to  the  gnod 
jury  of  Sydney  plainly  intinuued  that  transportation  must  oeaae, 
WhQe  it  easted,  he  said,  the  colonies  could  never  rise  to  their 
proper  position;  they  could  not  claim  free  faistltatiaia.  This 
bold  but  forcible  language  oommandedjattcntiaL  Itwasspecditjr 
echoed  m  England,  and  particularly  by  Aidibislie|>  Whatdy, 
who  argued  that  transportation  failed  in  all  the  leading  reqalsites 
of  any  system  of  secondary  punishment,  TVanspntatiaa 
exercised  no  salutary  terror  in  offendeta;  it  was  noloni^  enle  to 
an  unknown  inhospitable  rcgioB,  but  to  one  flowing  with  mOkniMl 
honey,  whither  innumerable  friends  and  Bf«or'ftf«  had  ton* 
already.  The  most  glowing  descriptions  came  badi  of  the  wealth 
which  any  dever  fellow  niight  easily  amass;  stories  were  told 
and  names  mentioned  of  those  who  had  made  ample  to  tunes  in 
Australia  in  a  few  years.  Asamatterof  fact  the  convicts,  or  at 
least  large  numbers  of  them,  had  prospered  ezceediiigly.  Some 
had  incomes  of  twenty,  thirty,  even  forty  thousand  poimdsa  yeat^ 
The  deteriorating  effects  of  the  system  were  plainly  """-Ht  oa 
the  surface  from  the  condition  of  the  colony, — the  profligacy  et 
the  towns,  the  scant  reprobation  of  crimes  and  those  who  had 
committed  them.  Down  below,  in  the  openly  sanctioned  slaveiy 
called  assignment,  in  the  demoralizing  chain  gangs  and  in  the 
inexpressibly  horrible  penal  settlements,  were  moic  abondant 
and  more  awful  |»oofs  of  the  general  wickedness  sad  comptlaa. 
Moreover  these  appalling  results  were  accompanied  by  ooloisal 
expenditure.  The  cost  of  the  colonial  convict  establishments, 
with  the  psssagfn  Kiut,  amounted  aimually  to  upwards  of 
£300,000;  another  £100,000  was  eqiended  on  the  nilitaty 
garrisons;  and  various  items  brought  the  whole  outlay  to  about 
half  a  million  per  annum.  It  may  be  argued  that  this  was  not  a 
heavy  price  to  pay  for  peopling  a  continent  and  laying  the  founda- 
tionsofavastAttstialasianempire.  But  that  empire  could  never 
have  expanded  to  its  present  dimensions  if  it  had  depended  on 
convict  immigration  alone.  There  was  a  point,  too,  at  which 
ail  development,  all  progress,  would  have  oome  to  a  full  stop 
had  it  not  been  relieved  of  its  stigma  as  a  peiuil  oolooy. 

That  point  was  reached  b^ween  1855  and  1840,  when  a 
powerful  party  came  into  existence  in  New  South  Wales,  pledged 
to  bring  about  the  abandonment  of  tiaospoitation.  A  stmogljr 
hostile  feeling  was  also  gaining  groimd  in  England.  In  183; 
a  new  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
made  a  patient  and  searching  investigation  into  the 
meritsarui  demerits  of  the  system  and  freely  condemned 
it.  The  govemment  had  no  choice  but  to  give  way; 
it  could  iwt  ignore  the  protests  of  the  colonists,  baiied  up  .by 
such  an  authoritative  expression  of  qiinion.  In  iS^oorders  were 
issued  to  suspend  the  deportation  of  criminals  to  New  South 
Wales.  But  what  was  to  beoome  of  the  convicts?  It  was 
impossible  to  keep  them  at  home.  The  hulks  which  might  have 
served  had  slso  failed;  the  faultiness  of  their  internal  manage- 
ment had  been  fully  proved.  The  committee  had  recommended 
the  erection  of  more  penitentiaries.  But  the  costly  experiment 
of  Millbank  had  been  barren  of  results.  The  model  prison  at 
Pentonville,  ia  process  of  coosttuction.nnder  the  preuure  of  • 
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t  towaidi  piiien  Tcfona,  crndd  offer  but  UmiMd  aoeom- 
A  fnponi  wu  put  fonrard  to  conatnet  convict 
hoTwrfci  in  the  vkinity  of  the  great  anenala;  but  thn,  which 
it)Bt«fnf<l  really  the  germ  o<  the  picaent  BiitUi  penal  ayttem, 
wu  pnmntun.  The  gorenunent  in  tbii  diicmoia  steered  a 
audcUe  coune  and  reaohnd  to  adhere  to  tuanaportalion,  but  under 
•  gicntly  mndlfiwl  and  it  was  hoped  much  iniprovcd  locm.  The 
colony  of  Van  Siemen's  Land,  younger  and  leas  seU-reliant  than 
Its  nd^bonr,  had  also  endured  convict  immigration  but  had 
made  no  protest  It  wts  resolved  to  direct  the  whole  stream 
o<  deportation  upon  Van  Diemen's  I^nd,  which  was  thus  coo- 
stitutedonewutcnlMlalpasott.  The  main  principle  of  the  new 
qmtem  was  one  of  probation;  hence  its  name.  AH  oinivicts  were 
10  paa  through  vadous  stages  and  degrees  of  pnniahmest  acsord- 
iag  to  their  eondnct  and  character.  Some  geoeial  iepot  was 
needed  where  the  necessary  observation  could  be  made,  and  it 
was  found  at  Millbank  penitentiary.  Thence  boys  were  sent 
to  the  prison  for  juveniles  at  Farkhurst;  the  most  promising 
subjects  among  tbe  adults  were  selected  to  undergo  the  experi- 
snental  disdpline  of  soUtaide  and  separation  at  Peotanville;  less 
h^ieful  cases  west  to  th«  hulks;  and  all  adults  alike  pasted  on  to 
lie  Antipodes.  Fresh  stages  awaited  tbe  convict  on  his  arrival 
at  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  first  was  limited  to  "  lifers  "  and 
cnhMiisl  convicts  scsteneed  a  second  time.  It  consisted  in  deten- 
tioB  at  one  of  tbe  penal  stations,  either  Norfolk  Island  or  Tasman's 
Peninsola,  where  the  disgraceful  conditions  already  described 
continued  unchanged  to  tbe  very  hut.  Tbe  second  stage  received 
the  taigest  number,  who  were  subjected  in  it  to  gang  labour, 
working  under  restraint»in  various  parts  of  the  cdony.  These 
pcobatkm  stations,  as  they  were  called,  were  intended  to  inculcate 
habits  of  industry  and  subordination;  th^  were  provided  with 
(operviaoa  and  religious  instructors;  and  liad  they  not  been 
tainted  by  the  vicwus  virus  bron^t  to  them  by  others  arriving 
bom  tbf  pensl  stations,  they  might  have  answered  their  purpose 
for  •  time.  But  th^  became  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  the  penal 
settlements  sad  contributed  greatly  to  the  breakdown  of  the 
whole  system.  Tbe  thMstsge  and  tbe  first  step  towards  freedom 
was  the  concession  of  a  psaa  which  permitted  the  convict  to  be 
at  large  under  certain  conditions  to  seek  work  for  himself;  tbe 
fourth  was  a  tfcket^of-kave,  the  possession  of  which  sUowed  him 
to  come  and  go  much  as  he  pleased;  the  fifth  and  last  was 
absolute  pardon,  with  the  proq>ects  of  rehabilitation. 

TU*  scheme  seemed  admirable  on  paper;  yet  it  failed  oon»- 
pletely  when  put  into  practice.  Cdonial  resources  were  quite 
_  unoUe  to  besr  the  pressure.  Within  two  or  thtes  years 

*^*J|^.     Van  Diemen's  Land  was  inundated  with  convicts, 

Sixteen  thousand  were  sent  out  in  four  years;  the 

average  annual  numbct.in  tbe  ookny  was  about 
yafioo,  and  thU  when  there  wcr»  only  37,ooo  free  settlers. 
Half  tlie  whole  number  of  convicts  ittnatnfid  in  government 
hands  and  wen  kept  in  the  ppobation  gangs,  engaged  upon  pul>lic 
worka  of  great  utility;  but  the  other  half,  psasJwlders 
and  ticket^-lesve  men  in  a  state  of  tenii-fre«iom,  could 
let  little  or  no  employment.  The  supply  greatly  exceeded  the 
dcsnand;  there  wen  nohirets  of  labour.  Had  the  colony  been  as 
krge  and  as  pntpcrouo  ss  its  neighbour  it  could  scarcely  have 
abnrbed  tbe  ^t  of  workmen;  but  it  was  re^y  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy— its  finances  w«ie  embarrassed,  its  tradea  and 
fcidattties  at  a  standstill.  But  not  only,  were  the  convicts  idle; 
they  were  utteriy  depraved.'  It  w»s  soon  found  that  tbe  sysUm 
whkfa  kept  Urge  bodies  always  together  bad  a  most  pernicious 
diect  upon  their  moral  cooditioa.  "  The  congregation  of 
ftlminah  in  Urge  batches  without  adequate  supervision  meant 
simply  wholesale,  wideapnad  pollution'  ss  waa  said  at  the  time. 
Thoe  evcriwcacnt  and  constantly  iacreasing  evils  forced  the 
gotremmtnt  to  tecontider  its  position;  and  in  1846  transporta- 
tion  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  tempoiatily  suspended  for  a 
couple  of  years,  during  which  it  wsa  hoped  some  rdiet  might  be 
aBooled.  The  formatten  of  a  new  convict  colony  in  North 
Awtnlia  bad  been  oonten^Iated;  but  tbe  proj«ct,  warmly 
sipuustd  by  Mr  Cladstoae,  then  uniler^ecretaiy  of  state  for  t)is 
cstonies,  was  presently  abandoned^  and  it  now  became  dear 


that  no  resamption  of  transportatfc>n  was  possible.  Themessnns 
taken  to  substitute  other  methods  of  secondary  punishment  arc 
•et  forth  in  tbe  article  PaisoN  (;.*.). 

F/oaM^— France  adopted  deportation  for  criminals  ss  fsr  back 
as  tyfij,  when  a  penal  colony  was  founded  in  French  Guiana  and 
failed  disastrously.  An  expedition  was  sent  there,  composed 
of  the  most  evil  elements  of  the  Paris  population 
and  numbering  14,000,  all  of  whom  ^ed.  Tbe 
attempt  was  t^pttXtA  in  1766  and  with  the  same 
miserable  result.  Other  faUutes  are  recorded,  the  worst  being 
the  scheme  of  the  philanthropist  Baron  Milius,  who  in  i8ij 
planned  to  form  a  community  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Mans  (French 
Guiana)  by  the  marriage  of  exiled  convicts  and  degradcA  women, 
which  resulted  in  tbe  most  ghastly  horrors.  The  prindpls  of 
deportation  was  then  formally  condemned  by  publicists  and 
government  unt3  suddenly  in  1S54  it  was  reintroduced  into  the 
French  penal  code  With  many  high-sounding  phrases^  Splendid 
icaults  were  to  be  achieved  in  the  creation  of  rich  cok>nies  afar, 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  criminal  by  new  openingi  in  a  new 
land.  The  only  outlet  available  at  the  moment  beyond  tbe  sea 
was  French  Guiana,  and  it  was  again  to  be  utilised  despite  its 
pestilential  climate.  Thousands  were  exiled,  more  than  half  to 
find  certain  death;  none  of  the  penal  settlements  prospered. 
No  return  was  msde  by  agricultural  development,  farms  and 
plantations  proved  a  dead  loss  under  the  unfavourable  conditions 
of  labour  enforced  in  a  malarious  climate  and  unkindly  soil,  and 
it  was  acknowledged  by  French  officials  that  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  penal  coloqy  on  the  equator  was  tttterly  futHe; 
Deportation  to  Guiana  was  not  abandoned,  but  instead  of  native- 
bom  French  exiles,  convicts  of  subject  races,  Arabs,  Aaamitca 
and  Asiatic  Uacks,  were  sent  exduaively,  with  no  better  sacoern 
as  regards  colonisation. 

In  1864,  however,  it  was  possible  to  divert  the  stream  elsc^ 
where.  New  Caledonia  in  the  Australian  Pacific  was  annexed  to 
France  in  rSj^  Ten  years  later  it  became  a  new  settlement  for 
convict  emigrants.  A  first  shipload  was  disembarked  in  1864  at 
Noumea,  and  the  foundations  of  the  dty  laid.  Prison  buildings 
were  the  first  erected  and  were  planted  upon  the  island  of  Nou, 
a  small  breakwater  to  the  Bay  of  Noumea.  Outwardly  all  went 
well  under  the  foetcring  care  of  the  authorities.  The  population 
steadily  increased;  an  average  total  of  600  in  t867  rose  in  the 
fQUowingyeartorj54.  In  t874  the  convict  population  exceeded 
5000;  in  1880  it  had  tisea  to  8000;  the  total  reached  9608 
at  the  end  of  December  18S3.  But  from  that  time  forward  the 
nambers  transported  atmually  fell,  for  it  was  found  that  this 
South  Pacific  island,  with  its  fertUe  soil  and  fairly  temperate 
climate,  by  no  means  intimidated  the  dangerous  dassca;  and 
the  French  administration  therefore  resumed  deportation  of 
French-botn  whites  to  Guiana,  which  was  known  as  notoriously 
unhealthy  and  was  likely  to  act  as  a  more  positive  deterrent. 
The  authorities  divided  their  exiles  between  the.  two  outlets, 
choosing  New  Calodonia  for  the  convicts  who  gave  some  promise 
of  regeneiatioa,  and  sending  criminals  with  the  worst  Antecedent* 
and  presumably  incorrigible  to  the  settlements  on  tbe  equator. 
This  was  In  effect  to  hand  over  a  fertile  cobny  entirely  to 
criminals  Free  immigration  to  New  Caledonia  was  checked,  and 
the  colony  beoune  almost  exclusively  penaL  The  natural  growth 
of  a  prosperous  colonial  community  made  no  advance,  and 
convict  labour  did  little  to  stimulate  it,  the  public  works,  essentisi 
for  development,  and  construction  of  toads  were  neglected;  there 
was  no  extensive  clearance  of  lands,  jw  steady  development  of 
agriculture.  From  1898  simple  deportation  practically  ceased, 
but  the  islands  were  full  of  convicts  already  sent,  and  they  stiU 
received  the  product  of  the  latest  invention  in  the  criminsl  code 
known  as  "  relegation,"  a  punishment  directed  sgainst  tht 
recidivist  or  incorrigible  criminal  whom  no  penal  retribation 
had  hitherto  touched  and  whom  tbe  French  bw  felt  justified 
in  banishing  for  ever  to  the  "  back  of  beyond."  A  certain 
period  of  time  spent  in  a  hard  labour  prison  preceded  relegation, 
hut  tbe  convicts  on  arrival  were  generally  unfitted  to  aiaist  fai 
colonisation.  They  were  for  the  moat  part  decadent,  morally 
and  pbyiioUji  their  labour  vat  of  no  substantial  value  to 
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colonbts  or  thenodvei,  and  tliere  wu  small  hope  of  profiuUe 
result  wheo  they  gained  conditional  liberation,  with  a  concesiioii 
of  colonial  land  and  a  possibility  of  rehabilitation  by  theii  own 
efforts  abroad,  for  by  their  sentence  they  were  forbidden  to  hope 
for  return  to  France.  The  punishment  of  relegation  was  not 
long  in  favour,  the  number  of  sentences  to  it  (ell  year  after  year, 
and  it  has  now  been  piactically  abandoned. 

Olitr  Cauntria. — Penal  exile  has  been  practised  by  some  other 
countries  as  a  method  of  secondary  punishment.  Russia  shice 
i8}]  has  directed  a  stream  of  offenders,  mainly  political,  upon 
Siberia,  and  at  one  time  the  yearly  average  sent  was  1 8,000.  The 
Siberian  exile  system,  the  honon  of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated, 
belongs  only  in  part  to  penitentiary  science,  but  it  was  very 
distinctly  punitive  and  aimed  at  regeneration  of  the  individual 
and  the  development  of  the  soil  by  new  settlements.  Although 
the  journey  was  made  mostly  on  foot  and  not  by  sea  transport, 
the  principle  of  deportation  (or  more  exactly  of  removal)  was 
the  essence  of  the  system.  The  later  practice,  however,  has  been 
exactly  similar  to  transportation  as  originated  by  England  and 
afterwards  followed  by  France.  The  penal  colonisation  of  the 
island  of  Sakhalin  reproduced  the  preceding  methods,  and  the 
Russian  convicts  were  conveyed  by  ships  through  the  Suez 
Canal  to  the  Far  East.  Sakhalin  was  hopefully  intended  as  an 
outlet  for  released  convicts  and  their  rehabilitation  by  their  own 
efforts,  precisely  in  the  manner  tried  in  Australia  and  New 
Caledonia.  The  result  repeated  previous  experiences.  There  was 
land  to  reclaim,  forests  to  cut  down,  marshes  to  drain,  everything 
but  a  temperate  climate  and  a  good  will  of  the  felon  labouren  to 
create  a  prosperous  colony.  But  the  convicts  would  not  work;  a 
few  sought  to  win  the  right  to  occupy  a  concession  of  sdl,  but  the 
balk  were  pure  vagabonds,  wandering  to  and  fro  in  search  of  food. 
The  agricultural  enterprise  was  a  complete  failure.  The  wrong 
sites  for  cultivation  were  chosen,  the  labouren  were  unskilled  and 
they  handled  very  indifferent  tools.  Wantamountingtocoostant 
starvation  was  a  constant  rule;  the  rations  were  insufficient  and 
unwholesome,  very  little  meat  eked  out  with  salt  fish  and  with 
entire  absence  of  vegetables. .  The  general  tone  of  morals  was 
inconceivably  low,  and  a  universal  passion  for  alcohol  and  card- 
playing  prevailed.  According  to  one  authority  the  life  of  the 
convicts  at  Sakhalin  was  a  frightful  ni^tmare,  "  a  mixture  of 
debauchery  and  innocence;mixed  with  real  sufferings  and  almost 
inconceivable  privations,  corrupt  in  every  one  of  Its  phases." 
The  prisons  hopelessly  ruined  all  who  entered  them,  all  classes 
were  indiscriitainately  herded  together.  It  is  now  generally 
allowed  that  deportation,  as  practised,  had  utteriy  failed,  tin 
chief  reasons  being  the  unmanageable  numbers  sent  and  the 
absence  of  ontkts  for  their  employment,  even  at  great 
cost 

'  The  prisons  on  Sakhalin  have  been  described  as  hotbeds  of 
vice ;  the  only  classification  of  pri^neis  is  one  based  on  the  length 
of  sentence.  Some  imperfect  attempt  is  made  to  separate  those 
waiting  trial  from  the  recidivist  or  hardened  offender,  but  too 
often  the  association  is  indiscriminate.  Prison  discipline  is 
generally  slack  and  ineffective,  the  staff  of  warden,  bom  ill- 
judged  economy,  too  weak  to  supervise  or  control.  The  officers 
themselves  are  of  inferior  stamp,  drunken,  untrustworthy,  over- 
bearing, much  given  to  "  trafficking  "  with  the  prisoners,  accept- 
ing bribes  to  assist  escape,  quick  to  misuse  and  oppress  their 
chaiges.     Crime  of  the  woist  description  is  common. 

Italy  has  practised  deportation  in  pUnting  various  agricultural 
colonies  upon  the  islands  to  be  found  on  her  coast.  They 
were  meant  to  imitate  the  intermediate  prisons  of  the  'Irish 
system,  where  prisoners  mi^t  work  out  their  redemption,  when 
provisionally  released.  Two  were  established  on  the  islands 
of  Pianoso  and  Gorgona,  and  there  were  settlements  made 
on  Monte  Christo  and  Capraia.  They  were  used  also  to  give 
effect  to  the  system  of  enforced  residence  or  itmicSio 
toattt. 

Portugal  abo  haa  tried  deportation  to  the  African  cofeny 
of  Angola  oh  a  small  scale  with  some  success,  and  combined 
It  with  free  emignrion.  The  settlers  have  been  represented  as 
irell  diqrated  towards  the  ponvicts,  iJadly  obtaining  their 


servicca  or  helping  them  in  tht  matter  of  leeuri^.  The 
convict  element  is  orderly,  and,  although  their  treatment  b 
"  t**  rtprathe  et  rthHtemait  itbeHiiairt,"  few  commit  oflencca. 

The  Andaman  Islands  have  been  utilised  by  the  Indies 
government  since  the  mutiny  (1857)  for  the  dqnrtation  a( 
heinous  criminals  (see  Akdaiun  lauims). 

Aoraoarms. — Captain  A.  PhilUp,  R.N.,  Tkt  Vtytm  tfCctmur 
PkOiip  ID  Ntm  South  Walts  (ino) ;  David  CaUim,  AaetaU  »/  (fa 
Bm^UU  Cdotn  rf  New  Stulh  Wilts  (1798);  Archbbbop  Whately, 
Rtmarks  en  IraMsporlalitn  (i8m);  Heipan  Mcrivale,  CWmuotuis 
and  Colonies  (1841);  d'HauMonvitle,  Etabtissemenis  tinUentioint 
en  Pmnce  et  aux  cronies  (1875) ;  Geom  Griffith,  In  a  Prison  Lnndi 
Cucbe,  Soma  et  legislation  plnitenUmn  (1905);  Hawes,  The  VHtf 
most  East  (1906].  <A.  C.) 

DBPOnr  (Lat.  deposiltim,  from  dtpuiere,  to  lay  down,  to  pat 
in  the  care  of),  anything  laid  down  or  separated;  as  In  geology, 
any  mass  of  material  accumulated  by  a  natural  agency  (see 
Bed),  and  in  chemistry,  a  precipitate  or  matter  settling  froo 
a  solution  or  suspension.  In  banking,  a  deposit  may  mean, 
generally,  a  sum  of  money  lodged  in  a  bank  without  regard  to 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  held,  but  more  Specially  moncjr 
lodged  with  a  bank  on  "  deposit  account "  and  acknowledged  by 
the  banker  by  a  "  deposit  receipt  "  given  to  the  depositor.  It'b 
then  not  drawn  upon  by  cheque,  usually  bears  interest  at  a  rate 
varying  from  time  to  time,  and  can  only  be  withdrawn  after  fixed 
notice.  Deposit  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  earnest  or  aecaiity 
for  the  performance  of  a  contract.  In  the  law  of  mortgage  the 
deposit  of  title^eeds  is  usual  as  a  security  for  the  repayment  ct 
money  advanced!  Such  a  deposit  operatea  aa  an  equitable 
mortgage.  In  the  law.  of  con  tiaict,  deposit  or  simple  baibnent  Is 
ddivery  or  bailment  of  goods  in  trust  to  be  kept  without  reoam- 
pense,  and  redelivered  on  demand  (see  Bazlhent). 

DEPOT  (from  the  FT.  UpV,  Lat  deposUunt,  laid  down;  the 
French  accent  marks  are  usually  dispensed  with  in  English),  a 
place-where  things  may  be  stored  or  dq>osited,  such  as  a  fipnitore 
or  forage  depot,  the  accumulation  of  military  stores,  espedalljr 
in  the  theatre  of  operations.  In  America  the  word  is  used  (rf  a 
railway  station,  whether  for  passengen  or  goods;  In  Gieat 
Britain  on  railways  the  word,  when  ist  use,  is  applied  to  goods 
sutions.  A  particular  miHtaiy  appScation  is  to  a  depot,  situated 
as  a  rule  in  the  centre  of  the  recmiting  district  of  the  regiment  or 
other  unit,  where  recruits  are  received  and  undergo  the  necessary 
preliminary  training  before  Joining  the  active  troops.  Such 
depots  are  maintained  in  peace  time  by  all  annies  which  have  to 
supply  distant  or  oversea  garrisons;  in  an  army  raised  by  com- 
pulsory service  and  quartered  in  its  own  cxmntry,  the  regimenta 
are  usually  stationed  in  their  own  districts,  and  on  their  taking 
the  field  for  war  leave  behind  a  small  nucleus  for  the  formation 
and  training  of  drafts  to  be  sent  out  later.  These  nucleus  troops 
are  generally  called  depot  troops. 

DRPRBnS,  ASOmifO  (r8i3-i887),  Italian  statesman,  was 
boro  at  Mesiana  Corte,  in  the  province  of  Stndella  on  the  31st 
of  January  iSrj.  From  early  manhood  a  disciple  of  Mazziirf 
and  affiliated  to  the  Giotane  Italia,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Mazzinian  conspiracies  and  was  ncariy  captured  by  the  Auttiiant 
while  smuggling  arms  into  Milan.  Elected  deputy  in  t848,  be 
Joined  the  Left  and  founded  the  Journal  //  Diritlt,  but  held 
no  official  position  until  appt^ted  governor  of  Brescia  in  1859. 
In  i860  he  went  to  Sicily  on  a  mission  to  reconcile  the  policy  of 
Cavour  (who  desired  the  immediate  incorporation  of  the  island 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy)  with  that  of  Garibaldi,  who  wished  to 
postpone  the  Sicilian  fiMsdU  until  after  the  h°bention  of  Naplea 
and  Rome.  Though  appointed  pra-dictator  of  Sidly  by  GuibeUlv 
he  failed  in  Us  attempt.  Accepting  the  portfolio  of  pablic  works 
in  the  Rattazri  cabinet  in  i86>,  he  served  as  intermediary  in 
arranging  with  Garibaldi  the  expedition  which  ended  disastrously 
at  Aspromonte.  Four  years  later,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  against 
Austria,  he  entered  the  Ricasoli  cabinet  as  mhiisUr  of  marine, 
and,  by  maintaining  Admiral  Petsano  in  command  of  the  fleet, 
contributed  to  the  defeat  of  Lissa.  His  apologists  contend, 
however,  that,  as  an  inexperienced  dvHian,  he  could  not  have 
made  sudden  changes  in  naval  arrangements  without  disoigani>> 
ing  the  fleet,  and  that  in  view  of  the  impending  hostiUUcs  he  was 
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I  to  accept  the  dttpositions  ofliis  predecessors.  .  Upon  the 
death  of  Rattazzi  in  1873,  Depretis  became  leader  of  the  Left, 
piepared  the  advent  of  his  party  to  power,  and  was  called  upon 
to  form  the  first  cabinet  of  the  Left  in  1876.  Overthrown  by 
Caifoli  in  Nfarch  1878  on  the  grist-taz  question,  he  succeeded, 
Id  the  following  December,  in  defeating  Cairoli,  became  again 
premier,  but  on  the  3rd  of  July  1879  was  once  more  overturned 
by  Cairoli  In  November  1879  he,  however,  entered  the  Cairoli 
cabinet  as  minister  of  the  interior,  and  in  May  i88r  succeeded  to 
the  premiership,  retaining  tiiat  office  until  his  death  on  the  39th  of 
July  r887.  During  the  long  interval  he  recomposed  his  cabinet 
four  times,  first  throwing  out  Zanardelli  and  fiaccarini  in  ordo* 
to  please  the  Right,  and  subsequently  bestowing  portfolios  upon 
Ricotti,  Robilant  and  other  Conservatives,  so  as  to  complete  the 
political  process  kno\vn  as  "  trasformismo."  A  few  weeks  before 
his  death  he  repented  of  his  transformist  policy,  and  again  in- 
cluded Crispi  and  Zanardelli  in  his  cabinet.  During  his  long  term 
of  office  he  abolished  the  grist  tax,  extended  the  suffrage,  com- 
pleted the  railway  system,  aided  Mancini  in  forming  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  initiated  colonial  policy  by  the  occupation  of 
Massawa;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  vastly  increased  indirect 
taxation,  corrupted  and  destroyed  the  fibre  of  parliamentary 
parties,  and,  by  extravagance  in  public,  works,  impaired  the 
stability  of  Italian  finance. 

DEPTFORD,  a  south.eastem  metn^MUtan  borough  of  London, 
England,  bounded  N.  by  Bermondsey,  E.  by  the  river  Thames 
and  Greenwich,  S.  by  Lewisham  and  VV.  by  Camberwell.  Pop. 
(igoi)  I10J98.  The  name  is  connected  with  a  ford  over  the 
Ravensbourne,  a  stream  entering  the  Thames  through  Deptford 
Creek.  The  borough  comprises  only  the  parish  of  Deptford 
St  Paul,  that  of  Deptford  St  Nicholas  being  included  in  the 
borough  of  Greenwich.  Deptford  is  a  district  of  poor  streets, 
inhabited  by  a  large  industrial  population,  employed  in  eivgineer- 
iog  and  other  riverside  works.  On  the  river  front,  extending 
hito  the  borough  of  Greenwich,  are  the  royal  victualling  yard 
and  tbe  site  of  the  old  Deptford  dockyard.  The  first  supplies  the 
navy  with  provisions,  medicines,  furniture,  &c.,  manufactured  or 
stored  in  the  large  warehouses  here.  The  doclqiard  ceased  to  be 
used  in  1869,  and  was^fi^ed  up  and  converted  into  a  foreign  cattle 
market  by  the  City  Corporation,  Of  public  buildings  the  most 
obteworthy  are  St  Paul's  church  {1730),  of  classic  design;  the 
nunicipal  buildings;  and  the  hospital  for  master  mariners, 
maintained  by  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  which  was 
founded  at  Deptford,  the  old  hall  bebg  pulled  down  in  17S7. 
Other  institutions  are  the  Goldsmith*'  Polytechnic  Institute, 
New  Cross;  and  the  South-eastern  fever  hospitaL  A  mansion 
known  as  Saycs  Court,  taken  down  in  1719,  was  the  residence  of 
tbt  duke  of  Sussex  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  it  was  occupied  in 
th*  foUowing  century  by  Jbhn  Evelyn,  author  of  Sylia,  and  by 
Peter  the  Great  during  his  fesidence  In  England  in  1698.  The 
sita  of  its  gardens  is  occupied  by  Deptford  Park  of  zx  acres. 
Another  open  space  is  Telegraph  Hill  (9)  acres).  The  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Deptford  returns  one  member.  The  borough 
council  consist*  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  36  councillors. 
Area,  r56i-7  acres. 

DEPimr  (through  the  Fr.  from  a  Late  Lat  use  of  itpubtn,  to 
cnt  off,  allot;  putare  having  the  original  sense  of  to  trim,  prune), 
one  appointed  to  act  or  govern  instead  of  another;  one  who 
cocetctse*  an  office  ia  another  man'*  right,  a  substitute;  in 
tepresentative  government  a  member  of  an  elected  chamber.  In 
general,  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  deputy  are  those  of  his 
principal  (see  also  REPKEUirTATtON),  but  the  extent  to  which  he 
may  exercise  them  is  dependent  upon  the  power  delegated  to  faim. 
He  may  be  authorized  to  exercbe  the  whole  of  hia  principal's 
office,  in  which  case  he  is  a  general  deputy,  or  to  act  only  in 
aorae  particular  matter  or  service,  when  he  is  termed  a  special 
depnty.  In  the  United  Kingdom  various  officials  are  specifically 
empowered  by  sutute  to  adjoint  deputies  to  act  for  them 
under  certain  circumstances.  Thus  a  derk  of  tbe  peace,  in  case 
of  illness,  iruapacity  or  absence,  may  appoint  a  fit  person  to  act 
■s  his  deputy.  While  judges  of  the  supreme  court  cannot  act  by 
deputy,  county  court  judges  and  recorders  can,  in  cases  of  illness 


or  utuivoidable  absence,  appoint  deputies.    So  oh  registrars  <A 
county  courts  and  returning  officers  at  elections.- 

DB  aUINQET,  THOMAS  (t  785-1859),  English  autbofrwas  bom 
at  Greenheys,  Manchester,  on  the  15th  of  August  1785.  He  wi* 
the  fifth  child  in  a  family  of  eight  (four  sons  and  four  daughters) 
His  father,  descended  from  a  Norman  family,  was  a  merchant, 
who  left  his  wife  and  six  children  a  dear  income  of  £1600  a 
year.  Thomas  was  from  infancy  a  sby,  sensitive  child,  with  a 
constitutional  tendency  to  dreaming  by  night  and  by  day;  and, 
under  the  inSuence  of  an  elder  brother,  a  lad  "  whose  genius  for 
mischief  amounted  to  inspiration,"  who  died  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
he  spent  much  of  his  boyhood  in  imaginary  worlds  of  their  own 
creating.  Tbe  amusements  and  occupations  of  the  whole  family, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  been  inainly  intellectual;  and  in  Df 
(^uince/s  case,  emphatically, "  the  child  was  father  to  the  man." 
"  My  life  has  tK>en,"  he  affirms  in  the  ConfesnoHS,  "  on  the  whole' 
the  life  of  a  philosopher;  from  my  birth  I  was  made  an  intellectual 
creature,  and  intellectual  in  the  highest  sense  my  pursuits  and 
pleasures  have  been."  From  boyhood  he  was  more  or  less  in 
contact  with  a  polished  circle;  his  education,  easy  to  one  of 
such  native  aptitude,  was  sedulously  attended  to.  When  he 
was  in  his  twelfth  year  the  family  removed  to  Bath,  where  he  was 
sent  to  the  grammar  school,  at  which  be  remained  for  about  two 
years;  and  for  a  year  more  he  attended  another  public  school  at 
Winkfield,  Wiltshire.  At  thirteen  he  wrote  Greek  with  ease;  at 
fifteen  he  not  only  composed  Greek  verses  in  lyric  measures,  but 
could  converse  in  Greek  fluently  and  without  embarrassment ;  one 
of  his  masters  said  of  him, "  that  boy  could  harangue  an  Athenian 
mob  better  than  you  or  I  could  address  an  English  one." 
Towards  tbe  close  of  his  fifteenth  year  he  visited  Ireland,  with 
a  companion  of  his  own  age.  Lord  Westport,  the  son  of  Lord 
Altamont,  an  Irish  peer,  and  spent  there  in  residence  and  travel 
some  months  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  year  1800,— 
being  a  spectator  at  Dublin  of  "  tbe  final  ratification  of  the 
bill  which  united  Ireland  to  Great  Britain."  On  bis  return 
to  England,  his  mother  having  now  settled  at  St  John'* 
Priory,  a  residence  near  Chester,  De  Quincey  was  sent 
to  the  Manchester  grammar  school,  mainly  in  tbe  hope  of 
securing  one  of  the  school  exhibitions  to  help  his  eqwnses  at 
Oxford. . 

Discontented  with  the  mode  in  which  his  guardians  conducted 
bis  education,  and  with  some  view  apparently  of  forcing  them  to 
send  him  earlier  to  college,  he  left  this  school  after  less  than 
a  year's  residence — ran  away,  in  short,  to  his  mothei's  bouse. 
There  bis  mother's  brother,  Colonel  Thomas  Fcnson,  made  an 
arrangement  for  faim  to  have  a  weekly  allowance,  on.  which  be 
might  reside  at  some  country  place  in  Wales,  and  pursue  hi* 
studies,  presumably  till  he  could  go  to  college.  From  Wslett 
however,  after  brief  trial,  "  sufTcring  grievously  from  want  of 
books,"  he  went  off  as  be  had  done  from  school,  and  hid  himself 
from  guardians  and  friends  in  the  world  of  London.  And  now,  as 
he  says,  commenced  "  that  episode,  or  impassioned  parenthesis 
of  my  life,  which  is  comprehended  in  Tke  Cmfcsaom  «/  a» 
EngiisH  Opium  Ealer."  llus  London  episode  extended  over  a 
year  or  more;  his  money  soon  vanished,  and  he  was  in  the 
utmost  poverty;  he  obtained  shelter  for  the  night  in  Greek 
Street,  Soho,  from  a  moneyleader's  agent,  and  spent  his  days 
wandering  in  the  streets  and  parks;  finally  the  lad  was  recon- 
ciled to  his  guardians,  and  in  1S03  was  sent  to  Worcester  CoUege,- 
Oxford,  being  by  this  time  about  nineteen.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  his  second  year  at  Oxford  that  be  first  tasted  opium,— having 
taken  it  to  allay  neuralgic  pains.  De  (}umcey's  mother  Jiad 
settled  at  Weston  Lea,  near  Bath,  and  on  one  of  his  visit* 
to  Bath,  De  Quincey  made  the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge;  he 
took  Mrs  Coleridge  to  Grasmere,  when  he  became  personally 
acquainted  with  Wordsworth. 

After  finishing  his  career  of  five  years  at  college  in  s8o8  he 
kept  terms  at  the  Middle  Temple;  but  in  1809  visited  the 
Wordsworths  at  Grasmere,  and  in  the  autumn  returned  to 
Dove  Cottage,  which  he  had  taken  on  a  lease.  His  choice  was 
of  course  influenced  partly  by  neighbourhood  to  Wordsworth, 
whom  he  early  appreciated.-^having  been,  he  says,  the  only  man. 
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in  all  Europe  who  quoted  Wordsworth  so  early  as  1802.  His 
friendship  with  Wordsworth  decreased  within  a  few  yean,  and 
when  in  1834  De  Quinrey  published  in  Tail's  tlatoxitit  his 
reminiscences  of  the  Grasmeie  circle,  the  indiscreet  references  to 
the  Wordsworths  contained  in  the  article  led  to  a  complete 
cessation  of  intercourse.  Here  also  he  enjoyed  the  society  and 
friendship  of  Coleridge,  Southey  and  especially  of  Professor 
Wilson,  as  in  London  he  had  of  Charles  L,amb  and  his  drele.  He 
continued  his  flawiral  and  other  studies,  especially  exploring  the 
at  that  time  almost  unknown  region  of  German  literature,  and 
indicating  its  riches  to  English  leaders.    Here  also,  in  i8i6,  he 

married  Margaret  Simpson,  the  "dear  M "  of  whom  a 

charming  glimpse  is  accorded  to  the  reader  of  the  Can/cssieiu; 
his  family  came  to  be  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 

For  about  a  year  and  a  half  he  edited  the  Wutmordatid  GaulU. 
He  left  Grasmere  for  London  in  the  early  part  of  i8>o.  The 
Lambs  received  him  with  great  kindness  and  introduced  him  to 
the  proptieton  of  the  Londen  Uagaine.  It  was  in  this  journal 
in  i8>i  that  the  Confessiims  appeared.  De  Quincey  also  con- 
tributed to  Blaclmood,  to  Ktritkl's  Qaarttrly  Uagaiiite,  and  later 
to  Tait'3  Ucgaxne.  His  conneaon  with  Blackwood  took  him  to 
Edinburgh  in  t8i8,  and  he  lived  there  for  twelve  years,  contribut- 
ing from  time  to  time  to  the  Edinburgh  Literary  GaxetU.  His 
wife  died  in  1837,  and  the  family  eventually  settled  at  Lasswade, 
but  from  this  time  De  Quincey  spent  his  time  in  lodgings  in 
various  places,  staying  at  one  place  until  the  accumulation  of 
papen  filled  the  rooms,  when  he  left  them  in  charge  of  the 
landlady  and  wandered  elsewhere.  After  his  wife's  death  he  gave 
way  for  the  fourth  time  in  his  life  to  the  opium  liabit,  but  in  1844 
he  reduced  his  daily  quantity  by  a  tremendous  effort  to  six 
grains,  and  never  again  yielded.  He  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
Stb  of  December  1859,  and  is  buried  in  the  West  Churchyard. 

During  nearly  fifty  years  De  Quincey  lived  mainly  by  his  pen. 
His  patrimony  seems  never  to  have  been  entirely  exhausted, 
and  his  habits  and  tastes  were  simple  and  inexpensive;  but  he 
was  reckless  In  the  use  of  money,  and  had  debts  and  pecuniary 
difficulties  of  all  sorts.  There  was,  indeed,  his  associates  affirm, 
an  element  of  romance  even  in  his  impecuniocity,  as  there  was  in 
everythiag  about  him;  and  the  diplomatic  and  other  devices 
t>y  which  he  contrived  to  keep  dear  of  clamant  creditors,  while 
scrupulously  fulfilling  many  obligations,  often  disarmed  ani- 
mosity, and  converted  annoyance  into  amusement.  The  famous 
Cmfessicm  of  an  En^iak  Opium  Ealer  was  published  in  a  small 
volume  in  i8>3,  and  attracted  a  very  remarkable  degree  of 
attention,  not  simply  by  its  personal  disclosures,  but  by  the 
cxtraordinkty  power  of  its  dream-painting.  No  other  literary 
man  of  his  tine,  it  has  been  remarked,  achieved  so  high  and 
nnivetsal  a  reputation  from  such  merely  fugitive  efforts.  The 
only  works  pabiished  separately  (not  in  periodicals)  were  a  novel, 
Klosltrktim  (1831),  and  Tkt  Legie  </  Political  Economy  (1S44). 
After  his  works  were  brought  together,  De  Quincey's  reputation 
was  not  merely  maintained,  but  extended.  For  range  of  thought 
and  topic,  within  the  limits  of  pure  literature,  no  like  amount  of 
materia]  of  such  equality  of  merit  proceeded  from  any  eminent 
writer  of  the  day.  However  profuse  and  discursive,  De  Quincey 
is  always  polished,  and  generally  exact — a  scholar,  a  wit,  a  man  of 
the  worid  and  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  genius.  He  looked  upon 
letterr  as  a  noble  ahd  responsible  calling;  in  his  essay  on  Oliver 
Goldsmith  he  claims  for  literature  the  rank  i)ot  only  of  a  fine  art, 
but  of  the  highest  and  most  potent  of  fine  arts;  and  as  such  he 
himsidf  regarded  and  practised  it.  He  drew  a  broad  distincUon 
between"  theUtetatuieef  JbuBfaffeand  the  Uterature  of  ^over," 
asserting  that  the  function  of  the  first  is  to  Uack,  the  function  of 
the  second  to  mith,— maintaining  that  the  meanest  of  authors 
who  moves  has  pre-eminence  over  all  who  merely  teach,  that 
the  literature  of  knowledge  must  pedsb  by  supersession,  while  th* 
literatureof  power  is  "  triumphant  for  ever  as  tongas  the  language 
exists  in  which  ft  speaks."  It  is  to  this  ckss  of  motive  literature 
that  D;  Quincey's  own  works  essentially  belong;  it  is  by  virtue 
of  that  vital  clement  of  power  that  they  have  emerged  from  the 
rapid  obBvioa  of  periodicalism,  and  live  in  the  minds  of  later 
ifcoctatioii*.  But  their  power  Is  weitkeaed  by  their,  volume. 


Oe  Quincey  fully  defined  Ins  own  position  and  cUtm  to  dis- 
tinction in  the  preface  to  his  collected  works.  These  he  divides 
Into  three  classes: — "first,  that  class  which  proposes  primarily 
to  amuse  the  reader,"  such  as  the  Narratives,  Aulobiografkie 
Skelckes,  lie;  "  second,  papers  which  address  themselves  purely 
to  the  understanding  as  an  insulated  faculty,  or  do  so  primarily,*! 
such  as  the  essays  on  Esscnisnt,  the  Caesars,  Cicero,  &c.;  and 
finally,  as  a  Ikird  class,  "  and,  in  virtue  of  their  aim,  as  a  far 
higher  class  of  compositions,"  he  ranks  those  "  modes  of  im- 
passioned prose  ranging  under  no  precedents  that  I  am  aware 
of  in  any  literature,"  such  as  the  Confessions  and  Suspiria  da 
Profuniis.  The  high  claim  here  asserted  has  been  questioned; 
and  short  and  isolated  examples  of  eloquent  apostrophe,  and 
highly  wrought  imaginative  description,  have  been  cited  from 
Rousseau  and  other  masters  of  style;  but  De  Quincey's  power 
of  sustaining  a  fascinating  and  elevated  strain  of  "  impassioned 
prose  "  is  allowed  to  be  entirely  his  own.  Nor,  in  regard  to  Ins 
writings  as  a  whole,  will  a  minor  general  daim  which  be  makes  be 
disallowed,  namely,  that  he  "  .does  not  write  without  a  thoughtful 
consideration  of  his  subject,"  and  also  with  novelty  and  freshness 
of  view.  "  Generally,"  he  Says,  "  I  claim  (not  arrogantly,  but 
with  firmness)  the  merit  of  rectification  applied  to  absolute  errors, 
or  to  injurious  limitations  of  the  truth."  Another  obvious 
quality  of  all  his  genius  is  its  overflowing  fulness  of  allusion  and 
illustration,  recalling  his  own  description  of  a  great  philosopher 
or  scholar — "  Not  one  whodepends  simply  on  aninfinite  memory, 
but  also  on  an  infinite  and  electrical  power  of  combination, 
bringing  together  from  the  four  winds,  like  the  angel  of  the 
resurrection,  what  else  were  dust  from  dead  men's  bones  into  the 
unity  of  breathing  life."  It  is  useless  to  complain  of  his  having 
lavished  and  diffused  his  talents  and  acquirements  over  so  vast 
a  variety  of  often  comparatively  trivial  and  passing  topics. 
The  world  must  accept  gift;  from  men  of  genius  at  they  offer 
them;  circumstance  and  the  hour  often  rule  thdr  form.  Those 
influences,  no  less  than  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  malt,  determined 
De  Quincey  to  the  illumination  of  such  matter  for  spcvalation 
as  seemed  to  lie  before  him;  he.  was  not  careful  to  search  out 
recondite  or  occult  themes,  though  these  he  did  not  neglect,—* 
student,  a  scholar  and  a  reduse,  ne  was  yet  at  the  same  time  a 
man  of  the  world,  keenly  interested  in  the  movements  of  men  and 
In  the  page  of  history  that  unrolled  Itself  before  him  day  by  day. 
To  the  discussion  of  things  new,  as  readily  as  of  things  old,  aided 
by  a  capadous,  retentive  and  ready  memory,  which  dispensed 
with  reference  to  printed  pages,  he  brought  also  the  exquisite 
keenness  and  subtlety  of  Ms  highly  analytic  and  imaginative 
intellect,  the  iUustntive  stores  of  his  vast  and  varied  erudilioa, 
and  that  large  infusion  of  common  sense  which  preserved  him 
from  becoming  at  any  time  a  mere  dodrinairo,  or  visionary,  it 
he  did  not  throw  himself  into  any  of  the  great  popular  control 
versies  or  agiutions  of  the  day,  it  was  not  from  any  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  struggles  of  humanity  or  the  progress  of 
ttie  race,  but  rather  because  his  vocation  was  to  apply  to  such 
Inddents  of  his  own  time,  as  to'like  inddents  of  all  hntsry,  great 
philosophical  prindples  and  tests  of  ttiitfa  and  power.  In  politics, 
in  the  party  sense  of  that  term,  he  would  probably  have  beelV 
classed  as  a  Liberal  Conser%aitive  or  Conservative  liberal — at 
one  period  of  his  Ufe  perhaps  the  former,  and  at  a  later  the  lattferv 
Originally,  as  we  have  seen,  his  surroundings  were  aristooalic 
in  bis  middle  life  his  associates,  jiotahty  Wordsworth,  Soutbejr 
and  Wilson,  were  all  Tories;  hut  he  seems  never  to  have  held  the 
extreme  and  narrow  views  of  that  drd*.  Though  a  favour  ot 
Mgh  breeding  rans  through  his  writings,  he  has  no  vulgar  sneers 
at  the  vulgar.  As  he  advniecd  in  years  his  views  became  nrate 
and  more  dcddedly  liberal,  but  he  was  always  at  far  removed 
from  Radicalism  as  from  Toryism,  and  may  be  described  as  » 
pUhMophical  palitidan,  capable  of  classification  under  no  definite 
party  name  or  colour.  Of  political  eonomy  he  had  been  tti 
tuif  and  earnest  student,  and  projected.  If  he  did  not  to  fat 
proceed  with,  an  ebbonte  and  systematic  treatise  on  die  science, 
of  which  all  that  appean,  howevr  .  are  his  fragmentary  Diahtf** 
on  the  system  of  Ricaido,  published  in  the  London  Uaguim  ia 
1814,  and  n*  Lotic  cf  PoUital  Economy  (1844).  But  poKUcil 
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and  economic  proUemi  largely  exerciied  Ml  thooghls,  and  hk 
historical  ilutches  abow  that  he  ia  consu'ntiy  alive  to  thdr 
(Bteipenelrating  influence.  Tlie  lame  may  be  nid  of  his  bio- 
graphies, notably  of  his  remarkable  sketch  of  Dr  Parr.  Neither 
politics  nor  economics,  however,  exercised  an  absorbing  influence 
on  his  mind, — they  were  simply  pravinoes  in  the  vast  domain  of 
nniversal  speculation  through  which  be  ranged  "  with  nnoonfined 
wings."  How  wide  and  varied  was  the  region  he  traversed  a 
glance  at  the  titles  of  the  papers  which  make  up  his  collected— 
or  more  properly,  selected — works'flor  there  was  much  matter 
df  evanescent  interest  not  reprinted)  suflkieatly  shows..  Some 
things  in  his  own  line  he  has  done  perfectly;  he  has  written 
many  pages  of  magnificently  mixed  argument,  irony,  Iwmour 
and  eloquence,  which,  for  sustained  brilliancy,  richness,  subtle 
force  and  purity  of  style  and  effect,  have  simply  no  parallels; 
and  he  is  without  peer  the  prince  of  (feeameis.  Theuseofopinm 
no  doubt  stimulated  this  remarkable  faculty  of  reproducing  in 
skilfully  selected  phrase  the  grotesque  and  shifting  forms  of  that 
"  doudhnd,  gorgeous  land,"  which  opens  to  the  sleep-closed  eye. 

To  the  appreciation  of  De  Quincey  the  reader  must  bring  an 
Imaginative  faculty  somewhat  akin  to  his  own — a  certain  general 
culture,  and  large  knowledge  of  books,  and  men  and  things. 
Otherwise  much  of  that  sUght  and  delicate  allusion  that  gives 
point  and  colour  and  charm  to  his  writings  will  be  missed;  and 
on  this  account  the  full  enjoyment  and  comprehension  of  De 
Quincey  must  always  remain  a  luxury  of  the  literary  and  in- 
tellectual. But  his  skill  in  narration,  his  rare  pathos,  his  wide 
sympathies,  the  pomp  of  his  dream-descriptions,  the  exquisite 
playfulness  of  his  lighter  dissertations,  and  his  abounding 
though  delicate  and  subtle  humour,  commend  him  to  a  larger 
class.  Though  far  from  being  a  professed  humorist — a  char- 
acter he  woidd  have  shrunk  from— ^there  is  no  more  expert 
worker  in  a  sort  of  half-veiled  and  elaborate  humour  and 
irony  than  De  Quincey;  but  he  employs  those  resources  for 
the  most  part  secondarily.  Only  in  one  instance  has  he  given 
himself  up  to  them  unreservedly  and  of  set  purpose, 
namely,  in  the  famous  "  Essay  on  Murder  considered  as  one 
of  the  Fine  Arts,"  published  in  Bla<liueed,—u\  effort  which, 
admired  and  admirable  though  it  be,  b  also,  it  must  be 
allowed,  somewhat  strained.  His  style,  full  and  flexible,  pure 
and  polished,  is  peculiarly  his  own;  yet  it  is  not  the  style  of  a 
mannerist, — its  charm  is,  so  to  speak,  latent;  the  form  never 
obtrudes;  the  secret  is  only  discoverable  by  analyas  and  study. 
It  consists  simply  in  the  reader's  assurance  of  the  writer's 
complete  mastery  over  all  the  infinite  appticabQity  and  resources 
of  the  English  language.  Hence  involuU'ons  and  parentheses, 
**  cycle  on  epicycle,"  evolve  themselves  into  a  stately  clearness 
and  harmony;  and  sentences  and  paragraphs,  loaded  with 
suggestion,  roll  on  smoothly  and  musically,  without  either 
fatiguing  or  doj^ng — rather,  indeed,  to  the  surprise  as  well  as 
delight  of  the  reader;  for  De  Quincey  is  always  ready  to  Indulge 
in  feats  of  style,  witching  the  world  with  that  sort  of  noble 
horsemanship  which  is  as  graceful  as  it  is  daring. 

It  has  been  complained  that,  in  spite  of  the  apparently  full 
confidences  of  the  Confessions  and  AnloUogrnplne  Sketches, 
readers  arc  left  in  comparative  ignorance.biographicaUy  speaking, 
of  the  man  De  Quincey.  Two  passages  in  his  Confessions  afford 
sufficient  dues  to  this  mystery.  In  one  be  describe*  himself 
"  as  framed  for  love  and  all  gentle  affections,"  and  in  another 
confesses  to  the  "  besetting  infirmity  "of  being "  too  much  of  an 
eudaemonist."  "  I  hanker,"  he  says,  "  too  much  after  a  state  of 
happiness,  both  for  myself  and  others;  I  cannot  face  misery, 
whether  my  own  or  not,  with  an  eye  of  suffident  firmness,  and 
am  little  capable  of' surmounting  present  pain  for  the  sake  of 
any  recessionary  benefit."  His  sensitive  disposition  dictated  the 
ignoring  in  his  writings  of  traits  merely  personal  to  himself,  as 
well  as  his  ever-recurrent  resort  to  opium  as  a  doorway  of  escape 
from  present  ill;  and  prompted  those  habits  of  sedusivn,  and 
that  apparently  capridous  abstraction  of  himself  from  the  society 
not  only  of  his  friends,  but  of  his  own  family,  in  wh'dh  he  from 
time  to  time  persisted.  He  confessed  to  occasional  accesses  of 
an  almost  irreslsulile  imfMbe  to  flee  to  the  ItbyrinthiM  shelter 


of  some  great  dty  like  London  or  Paris,-Mliere  to  dwell  aslliary 
amid  a  multitude,  buried  by  day  in  the  cloister-like  recesses  of 
mighty  libraries,  and  stealing  away  by  night  to  aome  obscure 
hHlging.  Long  indnlgence  in  seclusion,  and  in  habits  of  study  the 
moat  lawless  poaaible  in  rcapect  of  regular  hours  or  iDy  con- 
sidentions  of  health  or  comfort, — the  habit  of  working  as  pleased 
himself  without  regard  to  the  diviaioBs  of  night  or  day,  of  times 
of  sleeping  or  waking,  even  of  the  slow  procession  of  the  seasons, 
had  lattetiy  so  disinclined  him  to  the  resttainta,  however  sUght, 
of  ordinary  aadal  intercourse,  that  he  very  seldom  submitted 
to  them.  On  such  rare  occasions,  however,  as  he  did  appear, 
perhapa  at  some  simple  meal  with  a  favoured  friend,  or  in  later 
years  in  his  own  small  but  refined  domestic  circle,  he  waa  the  most 
charming  of  guests,  boats  or  companions.  A  abort  and  fragile, 
but  well-propottioned  frame;  a  shapely  aad  compact  head;  a 
face  beaming  with  intellectual  light,  with  rare,  almost  feminine 
beauty  of  feature  and  complexion;  a  fascinating  courtesy  of 
manner;  and  a  fulness,  swiftness  and  elegance  of  silvery 
speech, — such  waa  the  irresistible  "mortal  mixture  of  earth'a 
mould  "  that  men  named  De  Quincey.  He  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  what  Jamea  Russell  Lowell  called  "  the  grace  of  perfect 
breeding,  everywhere  persuasive,  and  nowhere  emphatic  ";  and 
his  whole  aspect  and  marmer  exercised  an  undefinaUe  attraction 
over  every  one,  gentle  or  simple,  who  came,  within  its  influence; 
for  shy  as  he  was,  be  was  never  rudely  shy,  making  good  hit 
boast  that  he  had  always  made  it  his  "  pride  to  converse  familiarly 
more  soeratiui  with  all  human  beings — man,  woman  and  child  " — 
looking  on  himself  as  a  catholic  creature  standing  in  an  equal 
rdation  to  high  and  low,  to  educated  ^nd  uneducated.  He  would 
conveise  with  a  peasant  lad  or  a  servant  girl  in  phrase  as  choice, 
and  sentences  as  sweetly  turned,  as  if  his  interlocutor  were  his 
equal  both  in  position  and  intelligence;  yet  without  a  suspidon 
of  pedantry,  and  withsuch  complete  adaptation  of  style  and  topic, 
that  his  talk  charmed  the  humblest  as  it  did  the  highest  that' 
listened  to  it.  His  conversation  was  not  a  monologue;  if  he  bad 
the  larger  share,  it  was  simply  because  his  hearers  were  onl^  too 
glad  that  it  should  be  so;  he  would  listen  with  something  like' 
deference  to  very  ordinary  talk,  as  if  the  mere  fact  of  the  speaker 
bdng  one  of  the  same  company  entitled  him  to  all  consideration 
and  respect.  The  natural  bent  of  his  mind  and  disposition,  and 
his  life-long  devotion  to  letters,  to  say  nothing  of  his  opium 
eating,  rendered  him,  it  must  be  allowed,  regardless  of  ordinary, 
obligations  in  life — domestic  and  pcctmiary — to  a  degree  that 
would  have  been  culpable  in  any  less  singularly  constituted 
mind.  It  was  Impossible  to  deal  with  or  judge  De  Quincey 
by  ordinary  standards — not  even  his  publishers  did  so.  Much 
no'  doubt  was  forgiven  him,  but  all  that  needed  forgiveness 
is  covered  by  the  kindly  vdl  of  time,  while  his  merits  as  a  master 
in  English  literature  are  still  gratefully  acknowledged.' 

[BlBL!OCRAP!lY. — In  1^53  De  Quincey  began  to  prepare  an  edition 
of  his  works.  Selections  Grave  and  Cay.  Writings  Published  and  Un- 
published (14  vots.,  Edinburgh.  1853-1860),  followed  by  a  second 
edition  (1863-1871)  with  notes  by  Jatnes  Hogg  and  two  additional 
volumes:  a  further  supplementary  volume  appe.ircd  in  1878.  The 
first  comprehensive  edition,  however,  was  printed  in  America 
(Boston,  20  vols.,  1850-1855):  and  the  "  Ri\Trside "  edition 
(Boston  and  New  York,  la  vols..  1877)  is  still  fuller.  The  standard 
iinglish  edition  is  The  Collected  Writtnps  of  Thomas  De  Quincey  (14 
vols.,  Edinburgh,  1 889-1890), edited  by  David  Masson,whoal&o wrote 
his  biography  {1881)  for  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "series.  The 
Vncollecled  Writinf^s  oj  Thomas  De  Quincey  (London,  2  vols.,  1890) 
contains  a  preface  and  annotations  by  James  Hogg:  The  Posthumous 
Writings  of  Thomas  De  Quincey  (2  vols.,  I891-1893)  were  edited  by 
A.  H.  Japp  ("  H.  A.  Page  "),  who  wrote  the  standard  biography, 
Thomas  De  Quincey:  his  Life  <ind  Wrilinss  (London,  2  vols.,  2nd  cd., 
1870),  and  De  Quincey  Memorials  (2  vols.,  1891).  See  aUo  Arvide 
Banne,  Nevroslt  (Pans,  1898);  Sir  L.  Stephen,  Hours  in  a  Liirary; 
H.  S.  Salt,  De  (jmnttj  (1904) ;  and  De  QninayandUs  Friends  (ISOS), 
a  collection  edited  by  tamo  Hoga,  which  iodudes  essays  by  Dr  Hill 


Burton  and  Shadworth  HodgsotT] 


a  R.F.)  . 


■  The  above  account  has  been  corrected  and  amplified  in  some 
statemeatB  of  (act  foe  this  edition.  Its  original  author.  John  Rilcbte 
Findlay  (1824-1898),  proprietor  of  TAe  5^0bmaff  newspaper,  and  the 
donor  or  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  Edtnbureh,  bad 
been  imimate  with  De  Quincey,  and  ia  1886  published  Ms  ttrtcnsi 
KsaBntiou  of  him. 
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DERA  GHA2I  KHAN— DERBY,  EARLS  OF 


OBBA  GHAZI  KBAH,  a  town  mi  district  of  Britiih  India, 
in  the  Punjab.  In  1901  tlie  town  bad  a  population  of  31,700. 
Tbeie  are  levexal  bandsome  mosques  in  the  native  quarter.'  It 
cotnniinrti  the  diiect  appnaches  to  the  Baluch  higlilands  by 
SiIeIu  Sarwar  and  Fort  iioato.  For  nuuiy  yean  past  both  the 
town  and  cantonment  have  l>ccn  threatened  by  the  eiosion  of 
the  rivet  Indus.  Thetown  was  founded  at  the  close  of  tlie  15th 
century  and  named  after  Ghaxi  Khan,  son  of  Haji  Khan,  a 
Baluch  chieftain,  who  after  liolding  the  country  for  the  Langah 
sultans  of  Multao  had  made  hiim^  independent.  Together 
with  the  two  other  dtrat  (settlements),  Deis  Ismail  Khan  and 
Den  Fateb  Khan,  it  gave  its  name  to  the  territorial  area  locally 
and  historically  known  as  Derajat,  which  after  many  vicissitudes 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Britiih  after  the  Silib  War,  in  1849, 
and  was  divided  into  the  two  districts  of  Deia  Ghaxi  Khan  and 
Dera  Ismail  Khan. 

The  District  or  DEu'GoAn  Khan  contains  an  area  of 
5306  sq.  m.  The  district  is  a  long  nar^w  strip  of  country, 
19S  m.  in  length,  sloping  gradually  from  the  hills. wbifk  tpim 
Its  western  boundary  to  the  river  Indus  on  the  east.  Below 
the  hills  the  countiy  is  high  and  arid,  generally  level,  but  some- 
times rolling  in  sandy  undulations,  and  much  intersected  by  hill 
torrents,  201  in  number.  With  the  exceptions  of  two,  these 
streams  dry  up  after  the  rains,  and  their  infiuence  is  only  felt  for 
a  few  miles  bdow  the  hills.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  district  is 
at  a  level  sufficiently  low  to  benefit  by  the  floods  of  the  Indus.  A 
barren  tract  intervenes  between  these  zones,  and  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  hill  streams  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  Indus  on  the 
other.  Although  liable  to  great  extremes  of  temperature,  and 
to  a  very  scanty  rainfall,  tlie  district  is  not  unhealthy.  The 
population  in  1901  was  471,149,  the  great  majority  being  Baluch 
Mahonunedans.  The  principal  exports  are  wheat  and  indigo. 
The  only  manufactures  are  for  domestic  use.  There  is  no  laihray 
in  the  district,  and  only  29  m.  of  metalled  road.  The  Indus, 
which  is  nowhere  bridged  within  the  district,  is  navigable  by 
native  boats.  The  geographical  boundary  between  the  Pathan 
and  Baluch  races  in  the  bills.nearly  corresponds  with  the  northern 
limit  of  the  district.  The  frontier  tribes  on  the  Dera  Ghaxi  Khan 
border  include  the  Kasranis,  Boxdara,  Khosas,  Lagbaris, 
Khetvans,  Guichanis,  Maxaris,  Mariris  and  Bugtia.  The  chief 
of  these  are  described  under  their  separate  names. 

DBKA  ISMAIL  KHAN,  a  town  and  district  in  the  Derajat 
division  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  of  India.  Thetown 
is  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  which  is  here  aosaed 
by  a  bridge  of  boats  during  half  the  year.  In  1901  it  had  a 
population  of  31,737.  It  takes  its  name  from  Ismail  Khan,  a 
BaJuch  chief  who  settled  here  towards  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century, 
and  whose  descendants  ruled  for  300  years.  The  old  town  was 
swept  away  by  a  flood  in  1823,  and  the  present  town  stands  4  m. 
back  from  the  permanent  channel  of  the  river.  The  native  quarters 
are  well  laid  out,  with  a  large  baxaar  for  Afghan  traders.  It  Is  the 
residence  of  many  Mahommedan  gentry.  The  cantonment  accom- 
modates about  a  brigade  of  troops.  There  is  considerable  through 
trade'with  Afghanistan  by  the  Gomal  Pass,  and  there  are  local 
manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  scarves  and  inlaid  wood-work. 

The  DiSTBicT  OT  Duu  IsuAn.  Khan  contains  an  area  of  3403 
sq.  m.  It  was-  formerly  divided  into  two  almost  equal  portions 
by  the  Indus,  which  intersected  it  from  north  to  South.  To  the 
west  of  the  Indus  the  characteristics  of  the  countiy  resemble 
those  of  Dera  Ghaxi  Khan.  To  the  east  of  the  present  bed  of  the 
river  there  is  a  wide  tract  known  as  the  Kaeki,  exposed  to  river 
action.  Beyond  this,  the  country  rises  abruptly,  and  a  barren, 
almost  desert  plain  stretches  eastwards,  sparaely  cultivated,  and 
inhabited  only  by  nomadic  tribes  of  herdsmen.  In  1901  the 
trans-Indus  tract  was  allotted  to  the  newly  formed  North- Wast 
Frontier  Province,  the  cis-Indus  tract  remaining  in  the  Punjab 
jurisdictiDO.  The  ds-Indus  portions  of  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan 
and  Bannu  districts  now  oOBprise  the  new  Punjab  district  of 
Mianiwali.  In  1901  the  population  wjts  952J79.  ohMly  Pathsn 
and  Baluch  Mabommedans.  Whsat  and  wool  are  mpaitai. 
t  The  lodns  Is  navigable  by  native  boats  throoBbout  its  coutss 
ot  110  m.  within  tlie  district^  which  if  the  boKMaod  of  IMhiD. 


and  Baluch  tribes,  the  Pathan  dement  pttdoninatiBg.  Tbe  chief 
frontier  tribes  are  the  Sheianis  and  Ustannas. 

OERBEMT,  or  Dubxnd,  a  town  of  Russia,  Caucasia,  In  the 
province  of  Daghestan,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian, 
IS3  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Baku,  in  42°  4'  N.  and  48°  is*  E.  Pop. 
('873)  15,739;  (1897)  >4>8x<.  It  occupies  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  bcskle  the  sea,  from  which  it  climbs  up  the  steep  heights 
inland  to  the  dtadd  of  Naiyn-kaleh,  and  is  on  all  sides  except 
towards  the  east  sunounded  by  walls  built  of  porous  limestone. 
Its  general  aspect  is  Oriental,  oinng  to  the  flat  roofs  of  its  two- 
storeyed  houses  and  its  numerous  mosques.  The  environs  are 
occupied  by  vineyards,  gardens  and  ofchards,  in  which  madder, 
saffron  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  figs,  psachcs,  pears  and  other 
fruits,  are  cultivated.  Earthenware,  weapons  and  silk  and  cotton 
fabrics  are  the  principal  products  of  the  manufacturing  industry. 
To  the  north  of  the  town  is  the  monument  of  the  Kirk-lar,  or 
"  forty  heroes,"  who  fell  defending  Daghestan  againstthe  Arabs 
in  728;  and  to  the  south  lies  the  seaward  extremity  of  the 
Cauca^an  wall  (jo  m.  long),  otherwise  known  as  Alexander's 
wall,  blocking  the  narrow  pass  of  the  Iron  Gate  or  Caspian  Gates 
{.PorUu  Altamu  or  Partoe  Caapiat).  This,  when  entire,  had  a 
height  of  29  ft.  and  a  thickness  of  about  10  ft.,  and  with  its  iroD 
gates  and  numerous  watch-toweis  formed  a  valuable  defence  ol 
the  Persian  frontier.  Derbent  is  usually  identified  with  Albana, 
the  capital  of  the  ancient  Albania.  The  modem  name,  a  Peisian 
word  meaning  "  iron  gates,"  came  into  use  in  the  end  of  the  5th 
or  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  when  the  tity  was  rcfounded 
by  Kavadh  of  tbe  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persia.  The  walls  and 
the  citadel  are  believed  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Kavadh's  soo, 
Khosrau  (Chosroes)  Anosharvan.  In  728  the  Arabs  entered  into 
posscs^n,  snd  established  a  principality  in  the  city,  which  thejr 
called  Bab-el-Abwab  ("  the  principal  gate  "),  Bab-el-Khadid 
("  the  iron  gate  "),  and  Seraiil-el-Dagab  ("  the  golden  throne  "). 
The  celebrated  caliph,  Harun-al-Rashid,  lived  in  Derbent  at 
different  times,  and  brought  it  into  great  repute  as  a  seat  of  tbe 
arts  and  commerce.  In  1220  it  was  captured  by  the  Mongols, 
and  in  thecouneof  the  succeeding  centuries  it  frequently  changed 
masters.  In  1722  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  wrested  the  town 
from  the  Persians,  bat  in  1 736  the  supremacy  of  Nadir  Shah  was 
again  recognised.  Ini796DerbcntwasbcsiegedbytheRussian^ 
and  in  1813  incorporated  with  the  Russian  empire. 

DEBET,  BAKU  OP.  The  ist  earl  of  Derby  was  probably 
Robert  de  Feneis  (d.  1139),  who  is  said  by  John  of  Hexham  to 
have  been  made  an  ead  by  King  Stephen  after  the  battle  <^ 
the  Standard  in  1138.  Robert  and  his  descendants  retained' 
the  earldom  until  i2(S6,  when  Robert  (c.  i24(>-c.  1279),  probably 
the  4th  earl,  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  baroniaJ 
rising  against  Henry  III.,  was  deprived  of  his  hinds  and  practi- 
cally of  bis  title.  These  earlier  earls  of  Derby  were  also  known 
as  Earls  Feneis,  or  de  Ferrcis,  from  their  surname;  as  earls 
of  TUtbuiy  from  their  resideiue;  and  as  earls  of  Nottingham 
because  this  county  was  a  lordship  under  their  rule.  The  largf 
estates  which  were  taken  from  Earl  Robert  in  1266  were  given 
by  Henry  III.  in  the  same  year  to  his  soo,  Edmund,  earl  of 
I^ncaster;  and  Edmund's  son,  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster, 
called  himself  Earl  Ferrers.  In  1337  Edmund's  grandson, 
Henry  (r.  1299-1361),  afterwards  duke  of  Lancaster,  was  created 
earl  of  Doby,  and  this  title  was  uken  by  Edward  UI.'s  son, 
John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  married  Henry's  daughter,  Bland>b 
John  of  Gaunt's  son  and  successor  was  Henry,  oari  of  Derby, 
who  became  king  as  Henry  IV.  in  1399. 

In  October  1485  Thomas,  Lord  Stanley,  was  created  esri  of 
Derby,  ai>d  the  title  has  since  been  retained  by  the  Stanleys, 
who,  however,  have  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  county 
of  Derby.  Tbomas  also  inherited  the  sovereign  lordship  ol  the 
Isit  of  Man,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  crown  in  1406  to 
his  imt>cni>dfather,'Sir  John  Stanley;  and  this  sovereignlQr 

iiaiasd  in  possession  of  tlie  earls  of  Derby  till  1736,  when  it 
passed  to  the  duke  of  AtholL 

The  eari  of  Derby  is  one  of  the  three  "  catskin  earls,"  the  othen 
bring  the  aarls  of  Skrowsbury  and  Huntingdon.     The  term 

cstfUn  "  i*  poMit^y  a  comiptioD  ol  tiulte-ikin,  derived  from 
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th«  fact  that  In  andent  times  the  tobe*  of  an  ead  (as  depicted 
■a  some  eariy  reptcsentations)  were  decorated  with  four  rows  of 
ennine,  as  in  the  robes  of  a  modem  duke,  instead  of  the  tluee 
iDws  to  which  they  were  restricted  in  kter  centuries.  The  three 
"  catskin  "earldoms  are  the  only  earldoms  now  in  existence  which 
date  from  creations  prior  to  the  17th  century.       CA.  W.  H.*) 

Thoius  Stakley,  ist  earl  of  Derby  (c.  1435-1504).  was 
the  ion  of  Thomas  Stanley,  who  was  created  Baron  Stanley  In 
1456  and  died  in  I4S9^  His  grandfather,  Sir  John  Stanley 
(d.  1414),  had  founded  the  fortunes  of  his  family  by  marrying 
Isabel  Latlaom,  the  heiress  of  a  great  estate  in  the  hundred  of  West 
Derby  in  Lanouhire;  he  was  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1389-1391, 
and  again  in  1399-1401,  and  in  r405  received  a  grant  o(  the 
lofdaliip  of  Man  from  Henry  IV.  The  future  earl  of  Derl^  was 
»  squire  to  Heniy  VI.  in  1454,  but  not  long  afterwards  married 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  tlie  Yorkist  leader,  Richard  Neville,  eari  of 
Salisbury.  At  the  battle  of  Blore  Heath  in  August  r459  Stanley, 
though  dose  at  liand  with  a  large  force,  did  not  join  tlie  royal 
army,  whilst  liis  brother  William  fought  openly  for  York.  lo 
1461  Stanley  was  made  chief  justice  of  Clieshire  by  Edward  IV., 
but  ten  yean  later  he  sided  with  his  brother-in-Uw  Warwick  in 
the  Lancastrian  restoration.  Nevertheless,  after  Wanrick's  fall, 
Edward  made  Stanley  steward  of  his  household.  Stanley  served 
with  the  king  in  the  French  expedition  of  r47s,  and  with  Richard 
oi  Gloucester  in  Scotland  in  1482.  About  tlie  latter  date  he 
married,  as  bis  second  wife,  Margaret  Beaufort,  mother  of  the 
exiled  Henry  Tudor.  Stanley  was  one  of  the  executors  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  was  at  first  loyal  to  the  young  king  Edwitd  V. 
But  he  acquiesced  in  Richard's  usurpation,  and  retaining  his 
office  as  steward  avoided  any  entanglement  tiuough  his  wife's 
dure  in  Buckingham's  rebellion.  He  was  made  oonstable  of 
England  in  succession  to  Buckingham,  and  granted  posaesslcn  of 
bis  wife's  estates  with  a  charge  to  keep  her  in  some  secret  place  at 
borne.  Richard  could  not  wcil  ailard  to  quarrel  with  so  powerful 
a  rtoble,  but  eariy  in  t^5  Stanley  asked  leave  to  retire  to  his 
estates  in  Lancashire.  In  the  summer  Richard,  suspicious  of  bis 
continued  absence,  required  him  to  send  his  eldest  son.  Lord 
Strange,  to  court  as  a  hostage.  After  Henry  of  Richmond  had 
land^,  Stanley  made  excuses  for  not  joining  the  king ;  for  his 
son's  sake  he  was  obliged  to  temporise,  even  when  his  brother 
William  had  beoi  pi^cly  proclaimed  a  traitor.  Both  the 
Stanleys  took  the  field;  but  whilst  William  was  in  treaty 
with  Richmond,  Thomas  professedly  supported  Richard.  On 
the  morning  of  Botworth  (Aognst  sa),  Richaid  summoned 
Stanley  to  join  him,  and  when  be  received  an  evaave  reply 
ordered  Strange  to  be  executed.  In  the  battle  it  was  William 
Stanley  who  turned  the  scale  in  Henry's  favour,  but  Thomas, 
wbo  bad  taken  no  part  in  the  fighting,  was  the  first  to  salute  the 
new  king.  Henry  VII.  confirmed  Stanley  in  all  his  ofiices,  and  cm 
the  <7th  of  October  created  him  eari  of  Derby.  As  husband  of 
tbe  king's  mother  Derby  held  a  great  position,  which  ms  not 
affected  by  tbe  treason  of  his  brother  William  in  February  r495. 
In  the  following  July  the  cad  entertained  the  king  and  queen 
with  much  state  at  Knowriey.  Derby  died  on  the  99th  of  July 
i$04.  Strange  had  escaped  execution  in  1485,  through  neglect  to 
obey  Richard's  orders;  but  he  died  before  bis  father  in  1497,  and 
his  son  Thomas  succeeded  as  second  earl.  An  old  poem  called 
Tie  Song  0/  Me  Lady  Bmy,  which  was  written  by  a  retainer  of 
tbe  Stanleys,  gives  a  romantic  story  of  how  Derby  was  enlisted 
by  Elixabeth  ol  York  in  the  cause  of  his  wife's  son. 

For  fuBer  narratives  see  J.  Gairdner'i  Rkhari  III.  and  J.  H. 
Ranaay's  Ltmtatkr  and  Yori;  alio  Scacome's  Mtrnoks  if  lit 
Hmus  <)f  S$m>ley  (1741).  (C  L.  K.) 

Edwaid  SruitET,  3rd  eari  of  Derby  (1508-1572),  was  « 
son  of  Thomas  Stanley,  snd  eari  and  grandson  of  the  ist  eail, 
and  succeeded  to  the  earidom  on  Ms  father's  death  in  iSxy  1521. 
During  his  minority  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  his  guardian,  and  as 
soon  as  be  came  of  age  he  began  to  take  part  in  public  life,  being 
often  in  the  company  of  Henry  VIII.  He  helped  to  quell  tbe 
rising  in  the  north  of  En^^and  known  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace 
in  1536;  but  remaining  true  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  he 
dlilfted  and  apposed  the  religioas  changes  made  under  Edward 


VL  Oaring  Mary's  rciga  tbe  ead  wu  mofc  at  CMe,  but  under 
Elixabeth  his  younger  sons,  Sir  Thomas  (d.  rs76)  and  Sir  Edward 
Stanley  (d.  1609),  were  concerned  in  a  plot  to  free  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  and  he  himself  was  suspected  of  disloyalty.  However,  he 
kept  his  numerous  dignities  until  his  death  at  Lathom  House, 
near  Ormskirk,  on  the  24th  of  October  r57a. 

Derby's  first  wife  was  Katherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Howard, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  by  whom  he  had,  with  other  issue,  a  son  Henry, 
the  4th  eari  (e.  rs3r-iS93),  who  was  a  member  of  the  ooundl  of 
the  North,  and  like  his  father  was  lord-heutenant  of  Lancashire. 
Henry  was  one  of  the  commfaaioners  wbo  tried  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  and  was  employed  by  Elizabeth  on  other  high  underv 
takings  both  at  home  and  ahroadl  He  died  on  the  asth  of 
September  r5Q3.  His  wife  Margaret  (d.  r596),  dauglder  of 
Henry  Clifiottl,  and  eari  of  Cumboland,  was  descended  through 
the  Brandons  from  King  Henry  VIL  Twoofhissons,Fcrdinando 
(r.  tS59-t594),  and  William  (c  1S61-1&42),  became  in  turn  the 
5th  and  6th  earis  of  Derby.  Ferdiaaitdo,  the  sth  ead  (d.  1594), 
wrote  verses,  and  is  eulogiaedi>y  the  poet  Spenser  under  the  name 
of  Amyntas.  (A.  W.  H.') 

jAHxa  Stanliy,  7th  eari  of  Derby  (1607-1651),  sometimes 
styled  the  Great  Ead  of  Derby,  eldest  son  of  William,  6th 
eari,  and  Elizabeth  de  Vere,  daughter  of  Edward,  17th  eari  of 
Oxford,  was  bom  at  Knowsley  oo  the  3rst  of  January  1607, 
During  his  father's  life  hvwaa  known  as  Lord  Strange.  After 
travelling  abroad  he  was  chosen  member  of  parUunent  for 
Liverpool  in  r  62  5,  was  created  knight  of  the  Bath  on  the  occasion 
of  Chailea's  eonnaticn  in  1626,  and  was  joined  with  hb  father 
the  aame  year  as  lieutenant  <rf  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  and 
chamberlain  of  Chester,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  being  appointed  subsequently  lord-lieutenant  of  North 
Wales.  Onthe7thofMarchi698hewascallcdupto  the  House 
of  Lords  as  Baron  Strange.  He  took  no  part  in  the  political 
disputes  between  king  and  parhament  and  preferred  country 
pursidts  and  the  can  of  his  estates  to  coort  or  public  life.  Never- 
theless when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1642,  Lord  Strange 
devoted  himself  to  the  king's  cause.  His  plan  of  securing 
Lancashire  at  the  begiiming  and  raising  troops  there,  which 
promised  success,  was  however  discouraged  by  Charles,  who  waa 
said  to  be  jealous  of  his  power  and  royal  lineage  and  who  com- 
manded his  presence  at  Nottingham.  His  subsequent  attempts 
to  recover  the  county  were  tusuccessful.  He  was  unable  to  get 
possession  of  Manchester,  was  defeated  at  Chowbent  and  Lowton 
Moor,  and  in  r643  after  gaining  Preston  failed  to  take  Bolton  and 
Lancaster  castles.  Finally,  after  successfully  besting  off  Sir 
Wilfiam  Brereton's  attack  on  Warrington,  he  was  defeated  at 
Whalley  and  withdrew  to  York,  Warrington  in  consequence 
surrencfering  to  the  enemy's  forces.  In  June  he  left  for  tbe  Isle 
of  Man  to  attend  to  affairs  there,  and  in  the  summer  of  1644  be 
took  part  in  Prince  Rupert's  successful  campaign  in  the  north, 
when  Lathom  House,  where  Lady  Derby  had  heroically  resisted 
the  attacks  of  the  besiegers,  was  relieved,  and  Bolton  Castle 
taken.  He  followed  Rupert  to  Maiston  Moor,  and  after  the 
complete  defeat  of  Chartes's  cause  in  the  north  withdrew  to  the 
Isle  of  Man,  where  he  held  out  for  the  king  and  offered  an  asylum 
to  royalist  fugitives.  His  administration  of  the  island  imitated 
that  of  Strafford  in  Ireland.  It  was  strong  rather  than  just.  He 
maintained  order,  encouraged  trade,  remedied  some  abuses,  and 
defended  the  peoide  from  the  exactions  of  the  church;  but  he 
crushed  opposition  by  imprisoning  his  antagonists,  and  aroused  a 
prolonged  agitation  by  abolishing  the  teiunt-right  and  introduc- 
ing leaaeholds.  In  Jidy  1649  he  refused  scornfully  temis  offered 
to  him  by  Ireton.  By  the  death  of  his  fathei>  on  the  29th  of 
SeptembCT  1642  he  had  succeeded  to  the  eartdom,  and  on  the 
t2thof  January  r65o  he  obtained  tbe  Garter.  He  was  chosen  by 
Chades  n.  to  command  the  troops  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
and  on  the  rsth  of  August  1651  be  tended  at  Wyre  Water  in 
Lancashire  in  support  of  Charles's  invaaioo,  and  met  the  king 
on  the  t7th.  Proceeding  to  Warrington  he  failed  to  obtain 
the  support  of  tbe  Presbyterians  through  his  refusal  to  take  the 
Covniant,  and  on  the  2Sth  was  totally  defeated  at  Wigan,  being 
severely  wounded  and  escaping  with  difficulty.    He  Joined 
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Charles  at  Worcatcr;  after  the  battle  on  the  3rd  of  September 
he  accompanied  him  to  BoKobel,  and  while  on  hi>  way  north 
alone  was  captured  near  Nantwich  and  given  quarter.  He  was 
tried  by  court-martial  at  Chester  on  the  99th  of  September,  and 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  traitor  and  not  a  prisoner  of  war 
under  the  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  preceding  month, 
which  declared  those  who  corresponded  with  Charles  guilty  of 
treason,  his  quarter  was  disallowed  and  he  was  condemned  to 
death.  When  his  appeal  for  pardon  to  parliament  was  rejected, 
though  supported  by  Cromwell,  he  endeavoured  to  escape;  but 
was  recaptured  and  executed  at  Bolton  on  the  15th  of  October 
r6st.  He  was  buried  in  Ormskirk  church.  Lord  Derby  was  a 
man  of  deep  religious  feeling  and  of  great  nobility  of  character, 
who  though  unsuccessful  in  the  fidd  served  the  king's  cause  with 
single-minded  purpose  and  without  expectation  of  reward.  His 
political  usefulness  was  handicapped  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
struggle  by  his  dislike  of  the  Scots,  whom  he  regarded  as  guilty 
of  the  king's  death  and  as  unfit  instruments  of  the  restoration. 
According  to  Clarendon  he  was  "  a  man  of  great  honour  and  clear 
courage,"  and  his  defects  the  result  of  too  little  knowledge  of 
the  world.  JLord  Derby  left  in  MS.  "  A  Discourse  concerning  the 
Government  of  the  Isle  of  Man  "  (printed  in  the  Stanley  Paptrs 
and  in  F.  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa,  vol.  ii.)  and  several  volumes 
of  historical  collections,  observations,  devotions  (Stanley  Papers) 
and  a  commonplace  book.  He  marriod  on  the  36th  of  June  r636 
Charkitte  de  la  Tremoille  (1599-1664),  daughter  of  Claude,  due 
de  Thouais,  and  granddaughter  of  William  the  Silent,  prince 
of  Orange,  by  whom  besides  four  daughters  he  had  five  ions,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  Charles  (162S-1673),  succeeded  him  as  8th  earl. 
Charles's  two  sons,  William,  the  9th  earl  (c.  1655-1702),  and 
James,  the  loth  earl  (1664-1736),  both  died  without  sons,  and 
consequently,  when  James  died  in  February  1736,  bis  titles  and 
estates  passed  to  Sir  Edward  Stanley  (1689-1776),  a  descendant 
of  the  1st  earl.  From  him  the  later  earls  were  descended,  the 
isth  earl  (d.  1834)  being  bis  grandsot), 

BiDLiOGRAPiiY. — Article  in  Die/,  nf  Kat.  Biog.  with  authorities 
and  article  in  same  worlc  on  Charlotte  Stanley,  countess  of  Derby; 
the  Stanley  Papers,  with  the  too  laudatory  memoir  by  F.  R.  Haines 
(Chetham  Soc.  publications,  vols.  62,  66,  67,  70):  Memoires,  by  De 
Lloyd  (1668),  572:  Sialic  Trials,  v.  29^-324:  Notes  Sf  Qturies,  viii. 
Ser.  iii.  246;  Seacombe's  House  of  Stanley;  Clarendons  Hist,  of 
ihe  Rebellion;    Gardiner's  Hist,  of  the  Civil  War  and  Protectorate', 


The  Land  of  Home  Rule,  by  Spencer  Walpole  (1893):  Hist,  cj 
the  Isle  of  Man,  by  A.  \V.  Moore  (1900):  Manx  Soc.  publications, 
vols.  3,  25,  27.  (P.  C.  Y.) 


Edward  CEonsEy  Smra  Staniey,  14th  earl  of  Derby  (i  799- 
1869),  the  "  Rupert  of  Debate,"  bom  at  Knowsley  in  Lanca- 
shire on  the  29th  of  March  1799,  grandson  of  the  12th  earl  and 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Stanley,  subsequently  (1834)  i3tb  earl  of  Derby 
(1775-1851).  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  rlassical  scholar, 
though  he  took  no  degree.  In  1819  be  obtained  the  Chancellor's 
prize  for  Latin  verse,  the  subject  being  "  Syracuse."  He  gave 
early  promise  of  bis  future  eminence  as  an  orator,  and  in  his  youth 
be  used  to  practise  elocution  under  the  instruction  of  Lady 
Derby,  his  grandfather's  second  wife,  the  actress,  Elizabeth 
Farrcn.  In  1820  he  was  returned  for  Stockbridge  in  Hampshire, 
one  of  the  nomination  boroughs  whose  electoral  rights  were 
swept  away  by  the  Reform  BiU  of  1832,  Stanley  being  a  warm 
advocate  of  their  destruction. 

His  maiden  speech  was  delivered  early  in  the  session  of  1824  in 
the  debate  on  a  private  bill  for  lighting  Manchester  with  gas.  On 
the  6th  of  May  1824  he  delivered  a  vehement  and  eloquent  speech 
against  Joseph  Hume's  motion  for  a  reduction  of  the  Irish  Church 
establishment,  maintaining  in  its  most  conservative  form  the 
doctrine  that  church  property  Is  as  sacred  as  private  property. 
From  this  time  his  appearances  became  frequent ;  and  he  soon 
asserted  his  place  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  speakers  in  the 
House.  Specially  noticeable  almost  from  the  first  was  the  skill 
he  displayed  in  reply.  Macaulay,  in  an  essay  published  in  1834, 
remarked  that  he  seemed  to  possess  intuitively  the  faculty  which 
in  most  men  is  developed  only  by  long  and  laborious  practice.  In 
the  autumn  of  1824  Stanley  went  on  an  extended  tour  through 


Canada  and  the  United  States  in  company  with  Mrlaboucher^* 
afterwards  Lord  Taimton,  and  Mr  Evelyn  Denisoa,  afterward! 
Lord  Oasington.  In  Hay  of  the  following  year  he  married  the 
second  daughter  of  Edward  Bootle-Wilbraham,  created  Baron 
Skdmersdale  m  1828,  by  whom  he  had  a  faniily  of  two  sons 
and  one  daughter  who  survived. 

At  the  general  election  of  i8>6  Stanley  renounced  bit  connec- 
tion with  Stockbridge,  and  became  the  representative  of  the 
borough  of  Preston,  where  the  Derby  influence  was  paramount. 
The  change  of  seals  had  this  advantage,  that  it  left  him  free  to 
speak  against  the  system  of  rotten  boroughs,  which  he  did  with 
great  force  during  the  Reform  Bill  debates,  without  laying  himsdf 
open  to  the  charge  of  personal  inconsistency  as  the  representative 
of  a  place  where,  according  to  Gay,  cobblen  used  to  "  feast  three 
years  upon  one  vote."  In  i827heaiidsevei«lotherdistinguished 
Whigs  made  a  coalition  with  Canning  on  the  defection  of  the  more 
unyielding  Tories,  and  he  commenced  his  ofiicial  life  as  under- 
secretary for  the  coknies,  but  the  coalition  was  broken  up  by 
Canning's  death  in  August  Loid  Goderich  succeeded  to  the 
premiersh^},  but  he  never  was  really  in  power,  and  he  resigned 
his  place  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months.  During  the  succeeding 
administration  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  (1828-1830),  Stanley 
and  those  with  whom  he  acted  were  in  opposition.  His  robust 
and  assertive  Liberalism  about  this  period  seemed  curious  after- 
wards to  a  younger  generation  who  knew  him  only  as  the  very 
embodiment  of  Conservatism. 

By  the  advent  of  Lord  Grey  to  power  in  November  1830, 
Stanley  obtained  his  first  opportunity  of  showing  his  capacity  for 
a  responsibk  office.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chief  secretary- 
ship of  Ireland,  a  position  in  which  he  found  ample  scope 
for  both  administrative  and  debating  skiU.  On  accepting 
office  he  had  to  vacate  his  seat  for  Preston  and  seek  re-election; 
and  be  had  the  mortification  of  being  defeated  by  the  Radical 
"  orator  "  Htmt.  The  contest  was  a  peculiarly  keen  one,  and 
turned  upon  the  question  of  the  ballot,  which  Stanley  refund  to 
supporL  He  re-entered  the  House  as  one  of  the  members  for 
Windsor,  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  having  resigned  in  his  favour.  In  1B31 
he  again  changed  hi^  seat,  being  returned  for  North  Lancashire. 

Stanley  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  Lord  Grey's 
Reform  Bill  Of  this  no  other  proof  is  needed  than  his  frequent 
parliamentary  utterances,  which  were  fully  in  sympathy  with  the 
popular  cry  "  The  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill." 
Rderence  may  be  made  especially  to  the  speech  he  delivered  on 
the  4th  of  March  1B31  on  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  which  was  marked  by  all  the  higher  qualitie* 
of  his  oratory.  Apart  from  his  connexion  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  government,  Stanley  had  more  than  enough  to  have 
employed  all  his  energies  in  the  management  of  his  own  depart- 
ment. The  secretary  of  Ireland  has  seldom  an  easy  task ;  Stanley 
found  it  one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  The  country  was  in  a  yaf. 
unsettled  state.  The  just  concession  that  had  been  somewhat 
tardily  yielded  a  short  time  before  in  Catholic  cmancipatioD 
bad  excited  the  people  to  make  all  sorts  of  dem^ds,  reasonable 
and  unreasonable.  Undaimted  by  the  fierce  denunciations  of 
O'Connell,  who  styled  him  Scorpion  Stanley,  he  discharged  with 
determination  the  luigrateful  task  of  carrying  a  coercion  bill 
through  the  House.  It  was  generally  felt  that  O'Connell, 
powerful  though  he  was,  had  fairly  met  his  match  in  Stanleyi 
who.  with  invective  scarcely  inferior  to  his  own,  evaded  no 
challenge,  ignored  no  argiuaent,  and  left  no  taunt  unanswered. 
The  title  "  Rupert  of  Debate  "  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  him 
in  connexion  with  the  fearless  if  also  often  recess  method  o( 
attack  he  showed  in  his  parliamentary  war  with  O'ConnelL 
It  was  first  applied  to  him,  however,  thirteen  years  kter  by  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lylton  in  The  New  Timon: — 

"  One  after  one  the  lords  of  time  adveaoet 
Here  Sunley  niceu — hen  Stanley  scams  the  glaocet 
The  brilliant  chief,  irregularly  gr«at. 
Frank,  haughty,  nsh,--the  Rupert  of  debate." 

The  best  answer,  however,  which  he  made  to  the  attacks  of  the 
great  agitator  was  not  the  retorts  of  debate,  effective  though 
these  were,  but  the  beneficial  leglalatioD  be  was  instrumental  ia 
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paasiaK.'  He intioduced and onied the fint lutliODal niacatiaa 
act  for  Iidand,  one  result  of  which  «M  the  lemaikable  and  to 
many  ilnxxt  incredible  phenomenon  of  •  board  oompoaed 
of  Catholics,  Efucopaliapi  and  Fieebyteriana  hannonioaily 
adminiitenng  an  efficient  edncationachenK.  HewasaliodueSy 
tesporaible  for  the  Irish  Cbiireh  Tempoialities  Act,  though  the 
bill  ms  not  intioduced  into  pariiamcnt  until  after  be  had  quitted 
the  Irish  secRtatyship  for  another  office.  By  this  meaaute  two 
michbisboprica  and  eight  bishoprics  were  abolUied,  and  a  remedy 
was  provided  for  various  abases  connected  with  thereveDUea  of 
tliediurcb.  As  originally  introduced,  the  bill  contained  a  cbuse 
authorising  the  appropriatioa '  of  surplus  revenues  to  non- 
ccclesiastiol  purpoMs.  This  had,  however,  been  strongly  opposed 
If<aii»  the  fint  by  Stanley  and  several  other  members  of  the 
cabinet,  and  it  was  withdrawn  by  the  govcmment  before  the 
measure  reached  the  Lords. 

In  i8jj,  just  before  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Church 
Temporalities  Bill,  Stanley  had  been  promoted  to  be  secretary 
(or  tbe  colonies  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  In  this  podtion  it  fell 
to  his  lot  to  carry  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  to  a  successful 
practical  issue.  The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  introducing 
the  bill  for  freeing  tiie  slaves  fai  the  West  Indies,  on  the  14th  of 
May  iSjj,  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  his  eloquence. 

llie  Irish  Church  question  determined  more  than  one  turning- 
point  in  his  political  career.  The  most  important  occasion  on 
which  it  did  so  was  in  1834,  when  the  proposal  of  the  govenunent 
to  appropriate  the  surplus  revenues  of  tbe  church  to  educational 
purposes  led  to  his  senssion  from  the  cabinet,  and,  as  it  proved, 
hit  complete  and  final  separation  from  the  Whig  party.  In  the 
{onncr  of  these  steps  he  bad  as  his  companions  Sir  Jamea  Cialiam, 
the  earl  of  RIpon  and  the  duke  of  Richmond.  Soon  after  it 
occurred,  O'Connell,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  House,  described 
the  secession  in  a  couplet  from  Canning's  Loiei  of  lit  Trianif€$>— 
"Still  down  thy  steep,  romantic  Aahbounie,  |)ides 
The  Derby  dUly  carrying  six  inaides." 

Stanley  was  not  content  with  marking  his  disapproval  by  the 
simple  act  of  withdrawing  from  the  cabinet.  He  spcrfie  against  the 
UU  to  which  he  objected  with  a  vehemence  that  showed  the 
strength  of  bis  feeling  in  the  nutter,  and  against  its  authors  with 
a  bitterness  that  he  himself  is  understood  to  have  afterwards 
admitted  to  have  been  unseemly  towarda  those  who  had  so 
recently  been  his  colleagues.  The  course  followed  by  the  govern- 
ment was  "  marked  with  all  that  timidity,  that  want  of  dexterity, 
which  led  to  the  failure  of  the  unpractised  shoplifter."  His  kte 
colleagues  were  compared  to  "thimble-riggera  at  a  country  fair," 
and  their  plan  was  "  petty  larceny,  for  it  had  not  the  ledeemiog 
qualities  of  bold  and  opetfrobbcty." 

In  the  end  of  1834,  Lord  Stanley,  as  he  was  now  styled  by 
courtesy,  his  father  having  succeeded  to  the  earidom  in  October, 
was  invited  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  join  the  short-lived  Con- 
servative ministry  which  he  farmed  after  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Melbourne.  Though  he  declined  the  offer  for  reasons  stated  in  a 
letter  published  in  the  Peel  memoirs,  he  acted  from  that  date 
with  the  Conservative  party,  and  on  its  next  accession  to  power, 
in  1841,  he  accepted  the  office  of  colonial  secretary,  which  he  had 
held  under  Lord  Grey.  His  position  and  his  temperament  alike, 
however,  made  him  a  thoroughly  independent  supporter  of  any 
party  to  which  be  attached  himself.  When,  therefore,  the  injury 
to  health  arising  from  the  late  hours  in  the  Commons  led  him 
in  1844  to  seek  elevation  to  the  Upper  House  in  the  right  of  his 
father's  barony.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  acceding  to  his  request,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  at  once  freeing  himself  from  the  possible  effects 
of  his  "  candid  friendship  "  in  the  House,  and  at  the  same  time 
greatly  strengthening  the  debating  power  on  the  Conservative 
side  in  tbe  cither.  If  the  premier  in  taking  this  step  had  any 
presentiment  of  an  approaching  difference  on  a  vital  question,  it 
was  not  long  in  being  realized.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  accepted 
the  poUcy  of  free  trade  in  1846,  the  breach  between  him  and  Lord 
Stanley  was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  antecedents 
of  the  latter,  instant  and  irreparable.  Lord  Stanley  at  cnce 
asserted  himself  as  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  that  policy, 
and  he  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Protectionist  party. 


having  Lord  Oeotge  Bcathick  and  Dkiaeli  for  his  Ueuteaants 
in  the  Commona.  They  did  all  that  could  be  done  in  a  case  hi 
which  the  logic  of  events  was  against  them,  though  Protectioa 
was  never  to  become  more  than  their  watchword. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  English  politics,  however,  that 
a  party  may  come  into  power  because  it  is  the  00^  available  oa» 
at  the  time,  though  it  may  have  no  chance  of  carrying  the  very 
principle  to  which  it  owes  its  organixed  existence.  Sudi  was  the 
case  when  Lord  Derby,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  tha 
death  of  Ut  father  in  June  i85i,was  called  upon  to  form  his  first 
adminiatnrion  in  February  iSjs.  He  was  in  a  minority,  but  tbe 
drcumstancea  were  such  that  no  other  than  a  minority  govern- 
ment was  possible,  and  he  resolved  to  take  the  only  availaUa 
means  of  strengtheoing  his  positiaa  by  dissidving  parliament  aoi 
appealing  totbecountryattheearitestopportunity.  The  appeal 
waa  made  in  antumn,  but  Its  result  did  not  matoially  alter  tha 
position  of  parties.  ParL'ament  met  in  November,  and  by  tha 
middle  of  die  following  month  the  ministry  had  resigned  in 
eaosequenoe  of  their  defeat  on  Disraeli's  badcet.  For  tbe  sit 
following  yean,  during  Lord  Aberdeen's  "ministry  of  all  tha 
talenta"  and  Lord  Palmenton's  pfemienfaip.  Lord  Derby 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  whose  policy  gradually 
became  more  genenlly  Conservative  and  loa  distinctively 
Protectfonist  as  the  hopelessnets  of  reversing  the  measures 
adopted  in  1846  made  Itself  ^>perent.  In  1855  he  was  asked  to 
form  an  administration  after  the  resignation  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
but  tailing  to  obtain  sufficient  support,  he  decUned  the  task.  K 
waa  in  somewhat  more  hopeful  circumstances  that,  after  tha 
defeat  of  Lotd  Palmeistan  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill  in  February 
1858,  he  assumed  fat'  the  second  time  the  reina  ef  govenuient. 
Though  he  still  could  not  count  upon  a  working  majority,  there 
was  a  possibility  of  canyiag  on  affairs  without  sustaining  defeat, 
which  waa  realized  for  a  lull  aeasion ,  owing  chiefly  to  the  dexterooa 
Banagemcnt  of  Mr  Disraeh'  in  the  Coamcns.  The  one  rock 
ahead  waa  the  question  of  reform,  on  wfaitb  the  wishes  of  tha 
country  were  being  emphatically  expressed,  but  it  wM  not  so 
pressing  as  to  require  to  be  immediately  dealt  with.  During  the 
seasion  of  1858  the  government  contrived  to  paaa  two  measures 
of  very  considerable  importance,  one  a  htU  to  remove  Jewish 
disabilities  and  the  other  a  bill  to  transfer  the  government  of 
India  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  crown.  Next  year 
the  qoestioD  of  parliamentary  reform  had  to  be  faced,  and, 
recognising  the  necessity,  the  government  introdieed  a  hilt 
at  the  openmg  of  the  sesaion,  wMch,  In  spite  of,  or  father  in 
consequence  of,  its  "  fancy  franchises,"  waa  rejected  by  the 
House,  and,  OB  a  disKdution,  rejected  also  by  the  country.  A 
vote  of  no  confidence  having  been  passed  in  the  new  pariiamcnt 
00  the  loth  of  June,  Lord  Derby  at  once  resigned. 

After  resuming  the  kadetship  of  the  Opposition  Lord  Derby 
devoted  much  of  the  leisure  the  position  afforded  him  to  the 
fhwiral  studies  that  had  always  been  congeiUal  to  him.  It  waa 
his  reputation  for  scholanhip  as  well  as  bia  social  poaitioD  that 
had  led  in  1853  to  his  appointoient  to  the  cfaancelloishipof  the 
unhrenity  of  Oxford,  in  succession  to  the  duke  of  Wellington ) 
and  perhaps  a  desire  to  justify  the  possession  of  the  honour  on 
the  former  ground  had  something  to  do  with  his  essays  in  the 
field  of  authorship.  Hisfirstventurewasapoeticalveisionof  the 
ninth  ode  of  the  third  book  o(  Horace,  whlcb  appeared  in  Lord 
Ravensworth's  collection  of  transbitiona  of  tbe  Ckfer.  In  i86>  be 
printed  and  circulated  in  influential  quarters  a  volume  entitled 
Traiiilati0ns  0}  Paems  AncittU  and  Uodem,  with  a  very  modest 
dedicatory  letter  to  Lord  Stanhope,  aiid  the  words  "  Not 
published  "  on  the  title-page.  It  contained,  besides  versions  of 
Latin,  Italian,  French  and  German  poems,  a  translation  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad.  The  reception  of  this  volume  was  such  as 
to  encourage  him  to  proceed  with  the  task  he  had  chosen  as  his 
maptuM  opus,  tbe  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  Iliad,  which 
accordingly  appeared  in  1S&4. 

During  the  seven  years  that  elapsed  between  Lord  Derby's 
second  and  third  administrations  an  industrial  crisis  occurred 
in  his  native  county,  which  brought  out  very  conspicuously  his 
publicspirit  and  his  philanthropy.    The  destitution  in  Lancashire 
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otoed  by  the  itoppiSB  of  the  cottoo-ci>n>(y  in  coosequeare  of  the 
American  Civil  War,  wa*  so  great  as  to  thieaten  to  overtax  the 
benevolcDce  of  the  country.  That  it  did  not  do  >o  was  probably 
due  to  Lord  Derby  more  than  to  any  othoyingle  man.  From  the 
fint  he  was  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  movement  for  relief.  His 
liersonal  subscription,  munificent  though  it  was,  represented  the 
least  part  of  his  service.  His  noUe  speech  at  the  meeting  in 
Manchester  in  December  i86i,where  the  movement  was  initiated, 
and  his  advice  at  the  subsequent  meetings  of  the  committee, 
which  be  attended  very  regularly,  were  of  the  very  highest  value 
in  stimulating  and  directing  public  sympathy.  His  icUtions 
with  Lancashire  had  always  been  of  the  moat  oofdial  description, 
notwithstanding  his  early  rejection  by  Preston;  but  it  is  not 
surprising  that  after  the  cotton  famine  period  the  cordiality 
pa&ied  into  a  warmer  and  deeper  feeling,  and  that  the  name  of 
Lord  Derby  was  long  cherished  in  most  grateful  remembrance 
by  the  factory  operatives. 

On  the  rejection  of  Earl  Russell's  Reform  Bill  in  1866,  Lord 
Derby  was  for  the  third  time  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a 
cabinet.  Like  those  he  had  previously  formed  it  was  destined  to 
be  short-lived,  but  it  lived  long  enough  to  settle  on  a  permanent 
basis  the  question  that  had  proved  fatal  to  its  predecessor.  The 
"  education  "  of  the  party  that  had  so  long  opposed  ail  reform  to 
the  point  of  granting  household  suffrage  was  the  work  of  another; 
but  Lord  Derby  fully  conctirred  in,  if  he  was  not  the  first  to 
suggest,  the  statesmanlike  policy  by  whidi  the  question  was 
disposed  of  in  such  a  way  OS  to  take  it  once  for  all  out  of  the  region 
of  controversy  and  agitation.  The  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  was 
the  main  business  of  the  session  1867.  The  chief  debates  were,  of 
course,  in  the  Commons,  and  Lord  Derby's  failing  powers  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  any  large  share  in  those  which  took  place 
in  the  Lords.  His  description  of  the  measure  as  a  '*  leap  in  the 
dark  "  was  eagerly  caught  up,  because  it  exactly  represented  the 
common  opinion  at  the  time, — the  most  experienced  statesmen, 
while  they  admitted  the  granting  of  household  suffrage  to  be  a 
political  necessity,  being  utterly  unable  to  foresee  what  its  effect 
might  be  on  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  country. 

Finding  himself  unable,  from  declining  health,  to  encounter 
the  fatigues  of  another  session,  Lord  Derby  resigned  office  early 
In  1868.  The  step  he  had  taken  was  announced  in  both  Houses 
on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  February,  and  warm  tributes  of 
admiratfoa  and  esteem  were  paid  by  the  leaden  of  the  two  great 
parties.  He  yielded  the  entire  leadership  of  the  party  as  well 
as  the  premiuship  to  Disraeli.  His  subsequent  appearances  in 
public  were  few  and  unimportant  It  was  noted  as  a  consistent 
close  to  bis  political  life  that  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
thoald  have  been  a  denunciation  of  Gladstone's  Irish  Church  Bill 
marked  by  much  of  his  early  fire  and  vehemence.  A  few  months 
later,  on  the  13rd  of  October  1869,  be  died  at  Knowsley. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  writing  of  him  when  he  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  powers,  styles  him  "  by  the  admission  of  all  parties  the 
most  perfect  orator  of  his  day."  Even  higher  was  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  who  is  reported  by  The  Tima  to  have  said  that 
no  one  of  the  giants  he  had  listened  to  In  his  youth,  Pitt  ,Fox, 
Bnrke  or  Sheridan,  "  as  a  speaker,  is  to  be  compared  with  our 
own  Lord  Derby,  when  Lord  Derby  is  at  his  best."  (W.B.S.) 

Edwakd  Hen«v  Stanley,  15th  earl  of  Derby  (18 j6- 
1893).  eldest  son  of  the  r4th  earl,  was  educated  at  Rugby 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  high  degree 
and  became  a  member  of  the  society  known  as  the  Apostles.  In 
March  1848  he  unsuccessfully  contested  the  borough  of  Lancaster, 
and  then  made  a  long  tour  in  the  West  Indies,  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  During  his  absence  he  was  elected  member  for 
King's  Lynn,  which  he  represented  till  October  t869,  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  peerage.  He  took  his  place,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  among  the  Conservatives,  and  delivered  bis  maiden  speech 
in  May  1850  on  the  sugar  duties.  Just  before,  he  had  made  a 
very  brief  tour  in  Jamaica  and  South  America.  In  1853  he  went 
to  India,  and  whde  travelling  in  that  country  he  was  appointed 
undcr-secrelary  for  foreign  affairs  in  his  father's  first  administra- 
lion.  From  the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  known  to  be  a  most 
Liberal  Conaervativ;,  and  in  1855  Lord  Palmerston  offered  him 


the  post  of  colonial  tecretaiy.  Re  was  much  tempted  by  th( 
proposal,  and  hurried  down  to  Knowsley  to  consult  bis  father, 
who  called  out  when  he  entered  the  rxxim,  "Hallo,  Stanley! 
what  brings  you  here  ? — Has  Diszy  cut  his  throat,  or  are  you 
going  to  be  married  ?  "  When  the  object  of  his  sudden  appear^ 
ance  had  been  explained,  the  Conservative  chief  received  the 
courteous  suggestion  of  the  prime  minister  with  anytliing  but 
favour,  and  the  offer  was  declined.  In  his  father's  second 
administration  Lord  Stanley  held,  at  first,  the  office  of  secretary 
for  the  colonies,  but  became  president  of  the  Board  of  Control  on 
the  resignation  of  Lord  EUenborough.  He  had  the  charge  of  the 
India  Bill  of  1858  in  the  Housi  of  Commons,  became  the  first 
secretary  of  state  for  India,  and  left  behind  him  in  the  India 
Office  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  man  of  business.  After  the 
nvolntioD  in  Greece  and  the  disappearance  of  King  Otho,  the 
people  most  earnestly  desired  to  have  Queen  Victoria's  second 
son,  Prince  Alfred,  for  their  king.  He  declined  the  honour,  and 
they  then  took  up  the  idea  fliat  the  next  best  thing  they  could 
do  would  be  to  elect  some  great  and  wealthy  English  noble,  not 
concealing  the  hope  that  although  they  might  have  to  offer  him 
a  Civil  List  he  would  decline  to  receive  it.  Lord  Stanley  was  the 
prime  favourite  as  an  occupant  of  this  bed  of  thorns,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  he  was  actually  offered  the  crown.  That,  however, 
is  not  true;  the  offer  was  never  formally  made.  Alter  the  fill  of 
the  Russell  government  in  1866  he  became  foreign  secretary  in 
his  father's  third  administration.  He  compared  his  conduct  in 
that  great  post  to  that  of  a  man  floating  down  a  river  and  fending 
off  from  his  vessel,  as  well  as  be  could,  the  various  obstacles  it 
encountered.  He  thought  that  that  should  be  the  normal 
attitude  of  an  English  foreign  minister,  and  probably  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  years  i866-r868  it  was  the  right  one.  He 
arranged  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  neutrab'ty  of  Luxemburg 
in  1867,  negotiated  a  convention  about  the  "  Alabama,"  which, 
however,  was  not  ratified,  and  most  wisely  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  Cretan  troubles.  In  1874  he  again  became  foreign 
secretary  in  Disraeli's  government.  He  acquiesced  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  a  measure  then  considered 
dangerous  by  many  people,  but  ultimately  most  successful ;  he 
accepted  the  Andrassy  Note,  but  declined  to  accede  to  the  Berlin 
Memorandum.  His  part  in  the  later  phases  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
struggle  has  never  been  fully  explained  for  with  equal  wisdom 
and  generosity  he  declined  to  gratify  public  curiosity  at  the  OMt 
of  some  of  his  colleagues.  A  later  generation  will  know  better 
than  his  contemporaries  what  were  the  precise  developments  of 
policy  which  obliged  him  to  resign.  He  kept  himself  ready  to 
explain  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  course  he  had  taken  if  those 
whom  he  had  left  challenged  him  to  do  so,  but  from  that  course 
they  consistently  refrained.  AlreadyinOctobcri87gitwas  clear 
enough  that  he  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Liberal  party,  but 
it  was  not  till  March  1880  that  he  publicly  announced  this  change 
of  allegiance.  He  did  not  at  first  take  office  in  the  second 
Gladstone  government,  but  became  secretary  for  the  colonics  in 
December  1881,  holding  this  position  till  the  fall  of  that  govern- 
ment in  the  summer  of  1885.  In  7886  the  old  Liberal  party  was 
run  on  the  rocks  and  went  to  pieces.  Lord  Derby  became  • 
Liberal  Unionist,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  that  party,  leading  it  in  the  House  of  Lords  till  iSgx, 
when  Lord  Hartington  became  duke  of  Devonshire.  In  1892  he 
presided  over  the  Labour  Commission,  but  his  health  never 
recovered  an  attack  of  influenza  which  he  bad  in  1891,  and  ha 
died  at  Knowsleyon  the  >ist  of  April  1893. 

During  a  great  part  of  Lord  Derby's  Ufc  he  was  defiected  from 
his  nattnal  coutse  by  the  accident  of  bis  position  as  the  son  of  the 
leading  Conservative  statesman  of  the  day.  From  first  to  last 
he  was  at  heart  a  moderate  Liberal.  After  making  allowance, 
however,  for  this  deflecting  agency,  it  must  be  admitted  that  ia 
the  highest  quality  of  the  statesman,  "  aptness  to  be  right,"  he 
was  surpassed  by  none  of  his  contemporaries,  or — if  by  anybody 
— by  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  alone.  He  would  have  been 
more  at  home  in  a  state  of  things  which  did  not  demand  from  its 
leading  statesman  great  popular  power;  be  had  none  of  those 
"  isms  "  and  "  prisms  of  fancy  "  which  stood  is  such  good  stead 
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looe  of  hb  nvals.  He  Ind  mnother  defect  besides  the  mat 
of  popokr  power.  He  was  so  anxious  to  arrive  at  right  con- 
ctnsioiis  that  he  sometimes  turned  and  turned  and  turned  a 
(object  over  tin  the  time  for  action  bad  passed.  One  of  his  best 
Ueutenants  said  of  him  in  a  moment  of  impatience:  "  Lord 
Derby  is  like  the  God  of  Hegel: '  Er  setzt  sich,  er  vemeint  sich, 
er  vemeint  aeine  Negation.' "  His  knowledge,  acquired  both 
from  books  and  by  the  ear,  was  immense,  and  he  took  every 
opportunity  of  increasing  it.  He  retained  his  old  univenity 
habit  of  taking  long  walks  with  a  congenial  companion,  even  in 
London,  and  although  he  cared  but  little  for  what  is  commonly 
known  as  society — the  society  of  crowded  rooms  and  fragments 
of  sentences — be  very  much  liked  conversation.  During  the 
many  years  in  which  he  was  a  member  o{  "  The  Club  "  be  was 
one  of  its  most  assiduous  frequenters,  and  his  loss  was  acknow- 
ledged by  a  formal  resolution.  His  talk  was  generally  grave,  but 
every  now  and  then  was  lit  up  by  dry  humour.  The  late  Lord 
Arthur  Russell  once  said  to  him,  after  he  had  been  buying  some 
property  in  southern  England:  "  So  yon  still  believe  m  land, 
lord  Derby."  "  Hang  it,"  he  replied, "  a  fellow  must  beHeve  in 
somcthtngt "  He  did  an  immense  deal  of  work  outside  politics. 
He  was  lord  rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  from  1868  to 
1871,  and  later  held  the  same  office  in  that  of  Edinburgh.  From 
187s  to  1893  he  was  president  of  the  Royal  LItetaty  Fund,  and 
attended  most  closely  to  his  duties  then.  He  succeeded  Lord 
Granville  as  chancellor  of  the  University  of  London  in  1891,  and 
remained  in  that  position  till  his  death.  He  lived  muci  in 
Lancashire,  managed  his  enormous  estates  with  great  skill,  and 
did  a  great  amount  of  work  as  a  local  magnate.  He  married  in 
1870  Maria  Catharine,  daughter  of  the  5th  earl  de  la  Warr,  and 
widow  of  the  3nd  marquess  of  Salisbury. 
'  The  earl  left  no  children  and  be  was  succeeded  as  i6th  earl 
by  his  brother  Frederick  Arthur  Stanley  (1841-1908),  who  had 
been  made  a  peer  as  Baron  Stanley  of  Preston  in  1886.  He  was 
secretary  of  state  for  war  and  for  the  colonics  and  president  of 
the  board  of  trade;  and  was  governor-general  of  Canada  from 
1888  to  1893.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  June  igoS,  when  his  eldest 
son,  Edward  George  Villiers  Stanley,  became  earl  of  Derby.  As 
Lord  Stanley  the  latter  had  been  member  of  parliament  for  the 
West  Houghton  division  of  Lancashire  from  1893  to  1906;  he 
was  financial  secretary  to  the  War  Ofhce  from  1900  to  1903,  and 
postmaster-general  from  1903  to  1905. 

The  best  account  of  the  isth  Lord  Dcrb)t  is  that  which  was 
prefixed  by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  who  knew  him  very  intimately. 
to  the  edition  of  his  speeches  outside  parliament,  published  in 
ia94-  (M-  G.  D.) 

DERBY,  a  city  of  New  Haven  county,  Connecticut,  U.S.A., 
coextensive  with  the  township  of  Derby,  about  10  m.  W.  of  New 
Haven,  at  the  jimction  of  the  Housatonic  and  Naugatuck  rivers. 
Pop.  (1900)  7930  U6iS  foreign-born);  (1910)  8991.  It  is  served 
by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  St  Hartford  railway,  and  by 
interurban  electric  railways.  In  Derby  there  are  an  ox>cra  house, 
owned  by  the  city,  and  a  public  library.  Across  the  Housatonic 
is  the  borough  of  Shclton  (pop.  1910,  4807),  which  is  closely 
related,  socially  and  industrially,  to  Derby,  the  two  having  a 
Joint  board  of  trade.  Adjoining  Derby  on  the  N.  along  the 
Naugatuck  is  Ansoiua.  Derby,  Ansonia  and  Shelton  form  one  of 
the  most  important  manufacturing  communities  in  the  state; 
although  their  total  population  in  1900  (23448)  was  only  1-9% 
of  the  state's  population,  the  product  of  their  manufactories  was 
7'4%of  the  total  manufactured  product  of  Connecticut.  Among 
the  manufactures  of  Derby  are  pianos  and  organs,  woollen  goods, 
pins,  keys,  dress  stays,  combs,  typewriters,  corsets,  hosiery,  guns 
and  anuminltion,  and  foundiy  and  machine-shop^ptoducts. 
Derby  was  settled  in  1642  as  an  Indian  trading  post  under  the 
name  Paugasset,  and  received  its  present  name  is  1675.  ^^ 
date  of  organization  of  the  township  is  unknown.  Ansonia  was 
iormed  from  a  part  of  Derby  in  1889.  In  1893  tbe  borough  of 
BinniDgbam,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Naugatuck,  wasai>i>cxed 
to  Derby,  and  Derby  was  chartered  as  a  city.  In  the  i8tb 
oentuiy  Derby  was  the  centre  of  a  thriving  commerce  with  the 
West  India.    Derby  I*  tbe  birthpiaoe  o(  David  Humphreys 


(i7S>-i8t8),  •  soldier,  diptomattit  and  writer,-  General 
Washington's  aide  and  military  secretary  from  1780  ontil  tbe 
end  of  tbe  War  of  Independence,  the  first  minister  of  the 
United  Sutes  to  Portugal  (1790-1797)  and  minister  to  Spain  in 
1797-1802,  and  one  of  the  "Hartford  WlU." 

See  Samoel  Orcutt  and  Ambrae  Beaidiley,  Bitltry  of  Uu  OU 
Ttm»  of  Derby  (Springfield.  iWo);  and  tbe  T<m  Rttardi  ef  Dwty 
from  16S5  U  IJto  (Oeiby,  1901). 

DERBT,  a  mtmidpal,  county  and  parliamentary  borangii, 
and  the  county  town  of  Derbyshire,  England,  128}  m.  NJI.W. 
of  London  by  the  Hidfauid  railway;  it  is  abo  served  by  the 
Greet  Northern  railway.  Pop.  (1891)  94,146;  (1901)  114,848. 
Occupying  a  position  almost  in  the  centre  of  England,  the  town 
is  situated  chiefly  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Derwent,  on  an 
undulating  site  encircled  with  gentle  eminences,  from  which  flow 
the  Markeaton  and  other  brooks.  In  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century  the  prosperity  of  the  town  was  enhanced  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  head  offices  and  principal  workshops  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Company.  Derby  possesses  several  handsome  pubUc 
buildings,  including  the  town  hall,  a  spacious  range  of  buildings 
erected  for  the  postal  and  inland  revenue  offices,  the  county  baO, 
com  exchange  and  market  hall.  Among  churches  may  be 
mentioned  St  Peter's  a  fine  building  ptindpally  of  Perpendicular 
date  but  vith  earlier  portions;  St  Alkmund's  with  its  lofty  spire. 
Decorated  in  style;  St  Andrew's,  In  the  same  style,  by  Sir  G.  O. 
Scott;  and  All  Saints',  which  contains  a  beautifid  choir4Cieen, 
good  stained  glass  and  monuments  by  L.  F.  Roubiliac,  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey  and  othen.  The  body  of  this  church  is  in 
classic  style  (1725),  but  the  tower  was  built  1509-1527,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  midland  counties,  built  in  three  tiers,  and 
crowned  with  battlements  and  pinnacles,  which  give  it  a  total 
height  of  210  ft.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  Maiy  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  work  of  A.  W.  Pugin.  The  Derby 
grammar  school,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  England,  was  placed 
in  1 160  under  the  administration  of  tbe  chapter  of  Darley  Abbey, 
which  lay  a  little  north  of  Derby.  It  occupies  St  Helen's  House, 
once  the  town  residence  of  the  Strutt  fanrily,  and  bos  been 
enlarged  in  modem  times,  accommodating  about  160  boys.  The 
Derby  mumcipal  technical  college  is  administered  by  the  corpora- 
tion. Other  institutions  include  schools  of  science  and  art, 
publit  library,  museum  and  art  gallery,  the  Devonshire  alms- 
houses, a  remodelled  foundation  inaugurated  by  Elizabeth, 
countess  of  Shrewsbtiry,  in  the  i6tb  century,  and  tbe  town  and 
county  infirmary.  The  free  library  and  museiun  buildings, 
together  with  a  recreation  ground,  were  gifts  to  the  town  from 
H.  T.  Bass,  M.P.  (d.  1884),  while  an  arboretum  of  seventeen 
acres  was  presented  to  the  town  by  Joseph  Strutt  in  1840. 

Derby  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  porcelain,  whidi 
rivalled  that  of  Saxony  and  France.  This  manufacture  was 
introduced  about  1750,  and  although  for  a  time  partially 
abandoned,  it  has  been  revived.  There  are  also  spar  works  where 
the  fluor-spar,  or  Blue  John,  is  wrought  into  a  variety  of  useful 
and  ornamental  articles.  The  manufacture  of  silk,  hosiery,  lace 
and  cotton  formerly  employed  a  large  portion  of  the  population, 
and  there  are  still  numerous  silk  mills  and  elastic  web  works. 
Silk  "  throwing  "  or  spinning  was  Introduced  into  England  in 
'7>7  by  John  Lombe,  who  found  out  the  secrets  of  the  craft 
when  visiting  Piedmont,  and  set  up  machinery  in  Derby.  Other 
industries  Include  the  tnanufacture  of  paint,  shot,  white  and 
red  lead  and  varnish;  and  there  are  sawmills  and  tanneries. 
The  manufacture  of  hosiery  profited  greatly  by  the  teventions 
of  Jedcdiah  Strutt  about  175a  In  the  northern  suburb  of 
Littlcchester,  there  are  chemical  and  steam  boiler  works.  The 
Midland  railway  works  employ  a  large  number  of  hands.  Derby 
is  a  suffragan  bishopric  in  the  diocese  of  SouthweD.  The  parlia- 
mentary borough  returns  two  members.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  sixteen  aldermen  and  forty-two  councillors.  Area, 
3449  acres. 

Littlcchester,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  the  site  of  a  Roman 
fort  or  village;  the  site  is  in  great  part  built  over  and  the  remains 
practically  effaced.  Derby  was  known  in  tbe  time  of  the 
heptarchy  is  Northworthig,  and  did  not  receive  tbe  name  of 
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Deortby  or  Derby  until  tttet  H  w*l  given  up  to  tbe  Dua  by  the 
treaty  of  Wednmre  and  had  become  one  of  their  five  boroufba, 
probably  ruled  in  the  ordinary  my  by  an  eatl  with  twelve 
"  lawmen  "  under  him.  Being  won  bade  among  the  (weeping 
conquesta  of  iEthelflcd,  lady  of  the  Mercians,  in  91 7 ,  i  t  proapered 
during  the  lotb  century,  and  by  tlie  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fenor  there  were  343  burgemca  in  Derby.  However,  by  xo86  this 
number  had  decreased  to  100,  wlrile  loj  "  manses ''  which  used 
to  be  asMssed  were  waste.  Inipite  of  tliis  the  amount  rendered 
^thetowntothelordhadinaeasedfrqm£34to£jo.  Thefirst 
extant  charter  granted  to  Derby  is  dated  i<o6  and  isa  grant  of  all 
those  privileges  which  tlie  burgesses  of  Nottingham  had  in  the 
time<<HeuyLandHenryII.,whichincludedfieedomfn>m  toll, 
a  gild  merchant,  power  to  elect  a  provost  at  their  will,  and  the 
privilege  of  holding  the  town  at  the  ancient  farm  with  an  increate 
Of  £ia  yearly.  The  charter  also  prorides  that  no  one  shall  dye 
cloth  withm  ten  kaguea  o(  Derby  except  in  the  borough.  A 
second  charter,  granted  by  Henry  UI.  in  i»9,  limits  the  power  of 
electing  a  provost  by  requiring  that  he  shall  be  removed  if  he 
be  displeasing  to  the  king.  Haty  III.  also  granted  the  burgesses 
two  other  charters,  one  in  is>$  confirming  their  privileges  and 
granting  that  tlie  ctmitalus  of  Derby  should  in  future  ba  held  on 
Thmsdays  in  the  borough,  the  other  in  1360  granting  that  no 
Jew  diottld  be  allowed  to  live  in  the  town.  In  1337  Edward  III. 
.  00  the  petition  of  the  burgesses  granted  that  they  nUght  have  two 
bailifls  instead  of  one.  Derby  waa  incorporated  by  James  I.  in 
161 1  under  the  name  of  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses  of  Derby,  byt 
Charles  I.  in  1637  appointed  a  mayor,  nine  aldermen,  fourteen 
brethren  and  fourteen  capital  burgesaes.  In  1680  the  burgesses 
were  obliged  to  resign  their  charters,  and  received  a  new  one, 
which  did  not,  however,  alter  the  govenunent  of  the  town.  Derby 
has  been  represented  in  parliament  by  two  members  since  ii9S- 
In  the  rebdlion  of  174s  the  young  Pretender  marched  with  hL 
army  as  far  south  as  Derby,  where  the  council  was  held  which 
decided  that  he  should  return  to  Scotland  Instead  of  going  on  to 
London. 

Among  early  works  on  Derby  are  W.  Hutton,  Hitlary  «f  Derby 
(London,   irai);  R.  Simpson,  Bitlcry  and  Amitmlia  9  Deroy 

DBHBTSHIBB,  a  north  midland  county  of  England,,  bounded 
N.  and  N.E.  by  Yorkshire,  E.  by  Nottinghamshire,  S.E.  andS.  by 
Lcicestciahire,  S.  and  S.W.  by  Staffordshire,  and  W.  and  N.W.  by 
Cheshire.  Theareaisioag'Ssq.m.  The  physical  aspect  is  much 
diversified.  The  extreme  south  of  the  county  is  lacking  in 
picturesqueness,  being  for  the  most  part  levd,  with  occasional 
slight  undulations.  The  Peak  District  of  the  north,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  inferior  in  grandeur  to  the  mountainous  Lake 
District,  presents  some  of  the  finest  hill  scenery  in  Eni^d, 
deriving  a  special  beauty  from  the  richly  wooded  glens  and 
valleys,  such  ss  those  of  Castleton,  Glossop,  Dovedale  and 
Uilletsdale.  The  character  of  thelsndicapeiangesfrom  the  wild 
moorland  of  the  Cheshire  bordera  or  the  grey  rocks  of  the  Peak, 
to  the  park  lands  and  woods  of  the  ChatsworUi  district.  Some  of 
the  woods  are  noted  for  their  fine  oaks,  those  at  Kedleiton,  3  m. 
from  Derby,  ranking  among  the  largest  and  ddist  in  the  kingdom. 
From  the  northern  hills  the  streams  of  the  county  radiate. 
Those  of  the  north-west  belong  to  the  Mersey,  and  those  of  the 
north-east  to  the  Don,  but  all  the  others  to  the  Trent,  which,  like 
the  Don|  falls  into  the  Humber.  The  principal  river  is  the  lient, 
which,  rising  in  the  Staffordshire  moorlands,  intersects  the 
southern  part  of  Derbyshire,  and  forms  part  of  its  boundary 
with  Leicestershire.  After  the  Trent  the  most  important  river 
is  the  Derwent,  one  of  its  tributaries,  which,  taking  its  rise  in  the 
lofty  ridges  of  the  High  Peak,  flows  southward  through  a  beautiful 
valley,  receiving  a  number  of  minor  streams  in  its  course.  Includ- 
ing the  Wye,  which,  rising 'near  Buxton,  traverses  the  fine 
h^lersdale  and  Monsal  Dale.  The  other  principal  rivers  are  the 
following:  The  Dane  rises  at  the  junction  of  the  three  counties, 
Stafforddiire,  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire.  The  Goyt  has  its  source 
•  Uttle  farther  north,  at  the  base  of  the  same  hUl,  and,  taking  a 
N.N.E.  direction,  divides  Derbyshire  from  Cheshire,  and  falls  into 
theHerscy,    The  Dove  tbcs  on  the  southern  sl<ipe,  and  flows  u 


the  boundary  atream  between  Derbyshire  and  StaSordahire  for 
nearly  its  ettUte  course.  It  receives  several  feeden,  and  falls  into 
the  Trent  near  Kepton.  The  Erewash  is  the  boundary  stream 
between  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire.  The  Rother  riica 
about  Baslow,  and  flows  into  Yorkshire,  with  a  northerly  course, 
joining  the  Don.  Besides  the  attractions  of  its  scenery  Derby* 
shire  possesses,  in  Buxton,  Matlock  and  Bakewell,  three 
health  resorts  in  much  favour  on  account  of  their  medicinal 
springs. 

The  whole  northward  extension  of  the  county  is  occupied  by 
the  plateau  of  the  Peak  and  other  plateau-like  summits,  the 
highest  of  which  are  of  almost  exactly  simibr  elevation.  Thus 
in  the  extreme  north  Bkaklow  H31  reaches  sote  ft.,  while 
southward  from  this  point  along  the  axis  of  main  elevation  are 
found  Shelf  Moss  (3046  ft.),  and  Kinder  Scout  and  other  summits 
of  the  Peak  itself,  ranging  up  to  1088  ft.  This  plateau-mass  is 
demarcated  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  vales  of  the  Ethcrow 
and  Goyt,  by  the  valley  of  the  Derwent  on  the  east,  and  in  part 
by  that  of  its  tributary  the  Noe  00  the  south.  The  flanks  of  the 
pkteau  are  deeply  scored  by  abrupt  ravines,  often  known  aa 
"doughs"  (an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  clok)  watered  by  streams 
which  sometimes  descend  over  predpitous  ledges  in  picturesque 
falls,  such  as  the  Kinder  Dowiifsll,  formed  by  the  brook  of  that 
name  which  rises  on  Kinder  Scout.  The  most  picturesque 
doughs  ate  found  on  the  south,  descending  to  Edale,  and  on  the 
west.  Edale  is  the  upper  part  of  the  Noe  valley,  and  the  narrow 
gorge  at  its  head  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  as  is  the  more  gentle 
scenery  of  the  Vak  of  Hope,  the  lower  part  of  the  valley.  In  a 
branch  vale  is  situated  Castleton  (f.r.),  with  the  ruined  Peak 
Castle  or  Castle  of  the  Peak,  and  the  Peak  Cavern,  Blue  John 
Mine  and  other  caves.  The  upper  Derwent  valley,  or  Derwent 
Dale,  is  narrow  and  well  wooded.  In  it,  near  the  village  of 
Derwent  Chapd,  a  Derwent  Hall,  a  fine  old  mansion  formerly 
a  seat  cif  the  Newdigate  family.  On  Derwent  Edge,  above  the 
village,  are  various  peculiar  rock  formations,  known  by  such 
names  as  the  Salt-cellar.  Ashopton,  another  village  lower  down 
the  dale,  is  a  favourite  centre,  and  here  the  main  valley  is  joined 
by  Asbop  Dale,  a  bold  defile  in  its  upper  part,  penetrating  the 
heart  of  the  Peak. 

The  well-known  high  road  creadng  the  plateau  bom  east  to 
west,  between  the  lower  Derwent  valley,  Bakewell,  Buxton  and 
Macclesfield,  shows  the  various  types  of  scenery  characteristic 
of  the  limestone  hitl-countty  of  Derbyshire  south  of  the  Peak 
itself.  The  lower  Derwent  valley,  about  Chatsworth,  Rowsley, 
Darley  and  Matlock,  is  open,  fertile  and  well  wooded.  The  road 
leads  up  the  tributary  vslley  of  the  Wye,  which  after  BakeweS 
quickly  narrows,  and  in  successive  portions  is  known  as  Monsal 
Dale,  Milleradale  (which  the  main  road  does  not  touch),  Chee 
Dale  and  Wye  Dale.  On  the  flanks  of  these  beautiful  dales  bold 
cliffs  and  bastions  of  limestone  stand  out  among  rich  woodL 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  about  Stanton,  the  fantastic 
effects  of  weathering  on  the  limestone  are  espedally  well  seen, 
as  in  Rowtor  Rocks  and  Robin  Hood's  Stride,  and  in  the  same 
locality  are  a  remarkable  number  of  tomuli  and  other  early 
remains,  and  the  Hermitage,  a  cave  containing  sacred  carvings. 
From  Buxton  the  road  ascends  over  the  ht^  moors,  here  open 
and  grassy  In  contrast  to  the  heather  of  the  Peak,  and  shortly 
after  crassbig  the  county  boundary,  reaches  the  head  of  the  pasa 
wdl  known  by  the  name  of  an  inn,  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  at  Its 
highest  point,  1690  ft. 

South  of  Buxton  the  devatlons  along  the  main  axis  decrease, 
thus  Axe  Edge  reaches  t6oo  ft.,  and  this  height  is  nowhere 
exceeded  as  the  hills  smk  to  the  plain  valley  of  the  Tteot.  Tlie 
dales  and  ravines  which  ramify  among  the  limestone  heights  art 
characteristic  and  beautiful,  and  the  valley  of  the  Dove  (f.*.) 
or  Dovedale,  on  the  border  with  Staffordshire,  Is  as  famous  at 
any  of  the  northern  dales.  Swallow-holes  or  waterwoni  cavern* 
are  common  in  many  parts  of  the  Emestone  region.  The  UBt 
east  of  the  Derwent  are  nowhere  so  high  as  thme  to  the  west— 
Margley  HOI  reaches  1793  ft.,  Howden  Edge  1787  ft.  and  Do^ 
went  Moors  1505  ft.  Ilie  plateau  type  is  mdntained.  TM 
vtl^y  of  the  Derwent  provides  the  moat  attractive  arcacfjr  la 
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the  smthcm  part  of  the  county,  from  Kttlock  nnthwud  by 
Heage,  Bdper  and  Duffidd  to  Derby. 

Grabfy. — Five  mltcontraited  type*  of  •cenety  In  DeriiyiUn  are 
deaily  tfaceable  to  a*  many  varietiea  of  rock ;  the  bleak  dry  upland! 
of  the  north  and  eait,  with  deefr<ut  ravines  and  iwift  clear  streanu, 
are  due  to  the  great  mass  of  Mountain  Limestone^  round  the  lime- 
stone boundary  ar*  the  valleys  with  soft  outlin«  in  the  Pendleside 
Shales;  these  are  succeeded  by  the  rugged  moorlands,  covered  with 
heather  and  peat,  which  are  due  to  the  Miils^one  Grit  series;  east- 
ward lies  the  Derbyshire  Coalfield  with  its  gently  moulded  grai^ 
covered  hills ;  southward  is  the  more  level  tract  of  red  Triassic  rocka 
The  principal  structural  feature  is  the  broad  anticline,  its  axis  running 
north  and  south,  which  has  brought  up  the  Carboniferous  Limestonej 
this  uplifted  region  is  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Pennine  Ran^. 
The  Carboniferous  or  "  Mountain  "  Limestone  is  the  oldest  formation 
in  the  county;  its  thickness  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certainlv  over 
»ooo  ft. ;  it  is  well  exposed  in  the  numerous  narrow  gorges  cut  oy  the 
I>eru-ent  and  its  tributaries  and  by  the  Dove  on  the  StafTordshlie 
border.  Ashwood  Dale,  Chee  Dale,  Millersdale,  Monsal  Dale  and  the 
valley  at  Matlock  are  all  flanked  by  abrupt  sides  of  this  rock.  It  U 
usually  a  pale,  thick-bedded  rock,  sometimes  blue  and  occasionally, 
as  at  Ashford,  black.  In  some  places,  *.£.  Thorpe  Cloud,  it  is  highly 
fos^liferous,  but  it  is  usually  somewhat  barren  except  for  abundant 
crinoids  and  smaller  organisms.  It  is  polished  in  large  slabs  at 
Ashford,  where  crinoldal,  black  and  "  rosewood  "  marbFes  are  pro- 
duced. Volcanic  rocks,  locally  called  "  Toadstone,"  are  represented 
in  the  limestones  by  intrusive  sills  and  flows  of  dolerile  and  bv  ncckl 
of  agglomerate,  notably  near  Tideswell,  Millersdale  and  hiatlock. 
Beds  and  nodules  of  chert  arc  abundant  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
limestone;  at  Bakewell  it  is  quarried  for  use  in  the  Potteries.  At 
some  points  the  limestone  has  been  dolomitizcd ;  near  Bonsall  it  has 
been  converted  into  a  granular  silicificd  rock.  A  scries  of  black 
shales  with  nodular  limestones,  the  Pendleside  scries,  rests  upon  the 
'Mountain  Limestone  on  the  east,  south  and  north-wtst ;  much  of  the 
upper  course  of  the  Derwent  has  been  cut  through  these  soft  beds. 
Mam  Tor,  or  the  Shivering  Mountain,  is  made  of  these  shales.  Next 
in  upward  sequence  is  a  thick  mass  of  sandstones,  grits  and  shales— 
the  Millstone  Grit  scries.  On  the  west  side  these  extend  from 
BUck]ow  Hill  to  Axe  Edge;  on  the  east,  from  Derwent  Edge  to  ntar 
Derby:  outlying  masses  form  the  rough  moorland  on  Kinder  Scout 
and  the  picturesque  tors  near  Stanton-by-Youlgreavc.  A  smaU 
patch  of  Millstone  Grit  and  Limestone  occurs  in  the  south  of  the 
county  about  Melbourne  and  Ticknall.  The  Coal  Measures  repose 
upon  the  M  illstone  Grit ;  the  largest  area  of  these  rocksliesonthe  east, 
where  thty  are  conterminous  with  the  coalfields  of  Yorkshire  and 
Nottingham.  A  small  tract,  part  of  the  Leicestershire  coalfield,  lies 
in  the  south-cast  corner,  and  in  the  north-west  corner  a  portion  of  the 
Lancashire  coalfield  appears  about  New  Mills  and  Wnaley  Bridge.' 
They  yield  valuable  coals,  clays,  marls  and  ganister.  East  of 
Bolsovcr,  the  Coal  Measures  are  covered  unconformably  by  the 
Permian  breccias  and  magnesian  limestone.  Flanking  the  hills 
between  Ashbourne  and  Quarndon  are  red  beds  of  Bunter  marl, 
sandstone  and  conglomerate ;  they  also  appear  at  Morley,  east  of  the 
Derwent,  and  again  round  the  small  southern  coalfield.  Most  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  Keuper  marls  and  sand- 
stones, the  latter  yield  good  building  stone;  and  at  Chcllaston  the 
gypsum  beds  in  the  former  are  excavated  on  a  large  scale.  Much  of 
the  Triassic  area  is  covered  superficially  by  glacial  drift  and  alluvium 
of  the  Trent.  Local  boulders  as  well  as  northern  erratics  are  found 
in  the  valley  of  the  Derwent.  The  bones  of  Pleistocene  mammal^ 
the /hinoccros,  mammoth,  bison,  hyaena,  &c.,  have  been  found  at 
numerous  places,  often  in  caves  and  fissures  in  the  limestones,  e.g.  at 
Castleton,  Wirksworth  and  Creswell.  At  Doveholes  the  Pleiocene 
Mastodon  has  been  reported.  Galena  and  other  lead  ores  afe 
abundant  in  veins  in  the  limestone,  but  they  are  now  only  worked  on 
a  large  scale  at  Mill  Close,  near  VVinster;  cabmine,  zinc,  blende, 
barytes,  calciteand  fluor-spar  are  common.  Apeculiar  variety  of  the 
last  named,  called  "  Blue  John,"  is  found  only  near  Castleton;  at 
the  same  place  occurs  the  remarkable  clastic  bitumen,  "  elaterite." 
Limestone  is  quarried  at  Buxton,  Millersdale  and  Matlock  for  lime, 
fluxing  and  chemical  purposes.  Good  sandstone  is  obtained  from 
the  \lillstone  Grit  at  Stancliffe,  Tansley  and  VVhatstandwcll.  Cal- 
careous tufa  or  travertine  occurs  in  the  valley  of  Matlock  and  clje- 
ivhere,  and  in  some  places  is  still  being  deposited  by  springs.  Large 
pits  containing  deposits  of  white  sand,  clay  and  pebbles  are  found 
in  the  limestone  at  LongclifT,  Newhaven  and  Carsington. 

CIf«M(e.— From  the  devation  which  it  attains  in  its  northern 
divisioa  the  county  is  colder  and  is  rainier  than  other  midland 
counties.  Even  in  summer  cold  and  thick  fogs  are  often  seen 
banging  over  the  riven,  and  dinging  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
hills,  and  hoar-frosts  ate  by  no  means  unknown  even  in  June 
and  July.  The  winters  in  the  uplands  are  generally  severe,  and 
the  rainfall  hea'vy.  At  Buxton,  at  an  devation  of  about  looo  ft., 
(he  mean  temperature  in  January  is  34'9°F,i  and  in  July  S7-S°> 
the  mean  annual  bdng  4S'4*.  These  conditions  contrast  with 
those  at  Derby,  in  the  southern  lowland,  wfaeie  the  figures  are 


Rspectirelyj7-{*,Si-**  end  4S-8*,whflefaitetmediate  conditions 
aic  found  at  Bdper,  9  m.  Ughct  up  the  Derwent  valley,  whare 
the  figures  an  s6-s°,  $9-0*  and  47-3°.  The  contrasts  shown  by 
the  mean  annual  rainfall  are  similarly  marked.  Thus  at  Wood- 
head,  lying  high  in  the  extreme  north,  it  is  52-01  in.,  at  Buxton 
49-33  in.,  at  Matlock,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  Derwent  vtSlty, 
35-s  in.,  and  at  Derby  14-33  in. 

A[naiUtire.—A  little  over  levai-tenths  of  the  total  area  of 
the  county  is  under  cultivatioiL  Among  the  hi^er  altitudes  of 
north  Derbyshire,  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  the  climate  harsh, 
grain  is  unable  to  fionrish,  while  even  in  the  moie  shdtered  part* 
of  this  region  the  harvest  is  usually  belated.  In  such  districts 
iheep  farming  is  chiefly  practised,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
aiea  of  heath  pasture.  Farther  south,  heavy  oops  of  wheat, 
turnips  and  other  cereals  and  green  crops  are  not  unoonunoo, 
whUe  barley  is  cultivated  about  Repton  and  Gtesley,  and  also  I* 
the  east  of  the  ootmty,  in  order  to  supply  the  Burton  brewerici. 
A  large  part  of  the  Trent  valley  is  under  permanent  pasture, 
bdngdevotcdtocattle-feedinganddafty-farming.  Thisinddstry 
has  pro^ered  greatly,  and  the  area  of  permanent  pastor* 
encroaches  continually  upon  that  of  arable  laniL  Derbyshire 
cheeses  are  exported  or  sent  to  London  in  considerable  quantities; 
and  cheese  fairs  are  hdd  in  various  parts  of  the  coimty,  as  at 
Ashbourne  and  Derby.  A  feature  of  the  upland  districts  is  the 
total  absence  of  hedges,  and  the  substitution  of  limestone  walls, 
put  together  without  any  iiHwtar  or  cement. 

Olier  Indaatrits. — ^The  manufactures  of  Derbyshire  are  both 
numerous  and  important,  embracing  silks,  cotton  hosiery,  iron, 
woollen  manufactures,  lace,  elastic  web  and  brewing.  For  many 
of  these  this  county  has  long  been  famous,  especially  for  that  o( 
silk,  wUch  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  Derby,  as  well  as  in 
Bdper  and  Duffidd.  Derby  is  also  celebrated  for  its  china,  and 
sOk-throwing  is  the  ptindpsl  Industry  of  the  town.  Elastic  web 
weaving  by  power  looms  it  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the 
manufacture  of  lace  and  net  curtains,  gimp  trimmings,  braids 
and  cords.  In  the  county  town  and  ndghbourhood  arc  several 
important  chemical  and  colour  works;  and  in  vaiious  parts  of 
the  county,  as  at  Bdper,  Cromf  ord,  Matlock,  Tutbury ,  are  c6tton> 
spiiming  mills,  as  well  as  hosiery  and  tape  manufactories.  The 
prindpal  works  of  the  Midland  Raflway  Company  are  at  Derby. 
The  prindpal  mineral  is  coaL  Ironstone  is  not  extensivdy 
wrought,  but,  on  account  of  the  abundant  supply  of  coal,  large 
quantities  are  imported  for  smdting  purposes.  There  arc 
smdting  furnaces  in  several  districts,  as  at  Alfreton,  Chcsterfidd, 
Derby,  Ilkeston.  Besides  lead,  gypsum  and  zinc  ate  raised,  to 
a  smdl  extent;  and  for  the  quarrying  of  limestone  Derbyshire  is 
one  of  the  prindpal  English  counties.  The  east  and  the  extreme 
south-west  parts  are  the  prindpal  Industrial  districts. 

Comrnimicatioiu. — ^The  chief  railway  serving  the  county  Is  the 
Midland,  the  south,  east  and  north  being  served  by  its  main-line 
and  branches.  In  the  north-east  and  north  the  Great  Central 
system  touches  the  county;  in  the  west  the  North  Staffordshire 
and  a  branch  of  thk  London  &  North- Western ;  whUe  a  brandi  of 
the  Great  Northern  serves  Derby  and  other  places  in  the  south. 
The  Trent  &  Meraey  canal  crosses  the  southern  part  of  the  County, 
and  there  Is  a  branch  canal  (the  Derby)  connecting  Derby  with 
this  and  with  the  Etewash  canal,  which  runs  north  from  the 
Trent  up  the  Erewasb  valley.  From  It  there  is  a  little-used 
branch  (the  Ciomford  canal)  to  Matlock. 

PtfidaticH  and  AJminUlratien. — The  area  of  the  andent 
county  is  658,885  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  518,035, 
and  I90t  of  610,332.  The  area  of  the  administrative  county  is 
65>,272acres.  The  county  contains  six  hundreds.  Themunjdpal 
boroughs  are  Cbesterfidd  (pop.  27,185),  Derby,  a  county  borou^ 
and  the  county  town  (114,848),  Gknaop  (21,526),  Ilkeston 
(>5>3&4)-  The  other  urban  districts  are  Alfreton  (17,505), 
Alvaston  and  Boulton(ia79),  Ashbourne  (4039),  Bakewdl(985o}, 
Baslow  and  Bubnell  (797),  Bdper  (10,934),  Bolsover  (6844) 
Bonsall  (t36o),  Bnmpton  and  Walton  (3698),  Buxton  (10,181), 
Clay  Cross(8358),  Dronfield(38o9),  Fairfidd(2969),  Heage(9889), 
Heanor  (16,249),  Long  Eaton  (13,045),  Matlock  (5979),  Hatlodt 
Bath  and  Scartfain  Nick  (1819),  Ncwbold  and  Dunston  (598^. 
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New  Hillf  (7773),  North  Ouky  (1756),  Rliiky  (to,iit), 
South  Dailey  (788),  Swadlincote  (18,014),  Whittingtoo  (9416), 
Wirksworth  (3807).  Among  other  towia  may  be  mentioned 
Ashover  (3426),  Barlborougb  (2056),  Ch*pel-eo-le-Fkith  (4626), 
Clowne(389e),Crich(ja63),KiUunanh(3644),SUvdey(ii,4»>), 
WUtweU  (3380).  The  connty  ii  in  the  Midland  dicvit,  and 
assizes  aie  iieid  at  Derby.  It  has  one  court  of  quarter  seasiona 
aodisdividedintofifteenpettyaeaaionaldivisions.  Theboroughs 
of  Derby,  Chesterfield  and  Gkissop  have  separate  commissions  of 
the  peace,  and  that  of  Derby  has  also  a  separate  court  of  quarter 
■esaions.  The  total  number  of  dvil  parishes  is  3 14.  The  county 
b  mainly  in  the  diocese  of  Southwdt,  with  sm^  portions  in  tin 
dioceses  of  Peterborough  and  lichfieU,  and  contains  sjs  ecclesi- 
astical parishes  or  districts.  The  parliamentary  divisions  of 
the  county  are  High  Peak,  North-Eastem,  Chesterfield,  Mid, 
Ilkeston,  Southern  and  Western,  each  returning  one  member, 
while  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Dert)y  returns  two  members. 

Hillary. — The  earliot  English  settlements  in  the  district  which 
is  now  Derbyshire  were  thue  of  the  West  Angles,  who  in  the 
course  of  their  northern  conquests  in  the  6th  century  pushed 
thar  way  up  the  valleys  of  the  Dement  and  the  Dove,  whoe  they 
became  known  as  the  Pecsaetan.  Later  the  dotrict  formed  the 
northern  division  of  Merda,  and  in  848  the  Mercian  witenagemot 
assembled  at  Repton.  In  the  gth  century  the  district  suffered 
frequently  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  who  in  874  wintered  at 
Repton  and  destroyed  its  famous  monastery,  the  burial-place  of 
the  kings  of  Merda.  Derby  under  Guthnun  was  one  of  the  five 
Danish  buighs,  but  in  9r7  was  recovered  by  jEthelficd.  In  924 
Edward  the  ^der  fortified  Bakewell,  and  in  942  Edmund 
legained  Derby,  which  had  fallen  unda  the  Danish  yoke. 
Barrows  of  the  Saxon  period  are  numerous  in  Wirksworth 
hundred  and  the  Bakewell  district,  among  the  most  remarkable 
being  White-low  near  Winster  and  Bower's-low  near  Tissington. 
Ihere  are  Saxon  cemeteries  at  Stapenhill  and  Foremark  HalL 
'  Derbyshire  probably  originated  as  a  shire  in  the  time  of 
jEthebtan,  but  for  h>ng  it  maintained  a  very  dose  connexion  with 
Mottinghaiashire,  and  the  Domesday  Survey  gives  a  list  of  local 
customs  affecting  the  two  Counties  alike.  The  two  shire-courts 
sat. together  for  the.Domesday  Inquest,  and  the  counties  were 
united  under  one  sheriff  until  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  villages 
«f  Appleby,  Oakthotpe,  Donisthotpe,  Stretton-cn-le-Field, 
Willedey,  Chikote  and  Measham  were  reckoned  as  'part  of 
Derbyshire  in  1086,  although  separated  from  it -by  the  Ldcestec 
(hire  parishes  of  Over  and  Nether  Seat. 

The  early  divisions  of  the  county  were  known  as  wapentakes, 
five  behig  mentioned  in  Domesday,  while  13th-century  documents 
mention  seven  wapentakes,  corresponding  with  the  six  present 
hundreds,  except  that  Repton  and  Gresley  were  then  reckoned  as 
separate  divisions.  In  the  14th  century  the  divisions  were  more 
frequently  described  as  hundreds,  and  Wirksworth  alone  retained 
the  designation  wapentake  tmtil  modem  times.  Ecclesiastically 
the  county  constituted  an  archdeaconry  in  the  diocese  of 
Lichfield,  comprising  the  six  deaneries  of  Derby,  Ashbourne, 
High  Peak,  Castillar,  Chesterfield  and  Re|MBgton.  In  1884  it 
was  transferred  to  the  newly  formed  diocese  of  Southwell.  The 
assizes  for  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  were  held  at 
Nottingham  until  the  reign  of  Henry  m.,  when  they  were  held 
alternately  at  Nottingham  and  Derby  until  t569,  after  which  the 
Derbyshire  assizes  were  held  at  Derby.  The  court  of  the  Honour 
of  Peverel,  held  at  Basford  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  formerly 
cxerdsed  jurisdiction  in  the  hundreds  of  Scarsdale,  the  Peak  and 
Wirksworth,  was  abolished  in  1849.  The  miners  of  Derbyshire 
formed  an  independent  community  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  steward  and  barmasters,  who  held  two  Barmote  courts 
(f.«.)  every  year.  Hie  forests  of  Peak  and  Duffield  had  their 
separate  courts  and  officers,  the  justice  seat  of  the  former  being 
in  an  extra-parochial  part  at  equal  distances  from  Castleton, 
Tideswell  and  Bowden,  while  the  pleas  of  DufBeld  Forest  were 
held  at  TUtbury.  Both  were  disafforested  in  the  17th 
century. 

The  greatest  landholder. in  Derbyshire  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey  was  Henry  de  Ferrers,  who  owned  almost  the 


whole  of  the  modem  hundred  of  Appletree.  The  Ferrers  estate* 
were  forfeited  by  Robert,  eari  of  Derby,  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  IIL 
Another  great  Domesday  landholder  was  Willism  Peverel,  the 
historic  fotmder  of  Peak  Castle,  whose  vast  possesions  wers 
known  as  the  Honour  of  Peverel.  In  rrss  the  younger  Peverel 
was  disinherited  for  poisoning  the  earl  of  Chester,  and  his  estate* 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  Few  Englishmen  retained  estates  of  any 
importance  after  the  Conquest,  but  one.  Elfin,  an  under-tenant 
of  Henry  de  Ferrers,  not  only  held  a  considerable  property  but 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Derbyshire  family  of  BraUsford.  The 
families  of  Shidey  and  Gresley  can  also  boast  an  unbroken  descent 
from  Domesday  tenants. 

During  the  rebellion  of  Prince  Henty  against  Henry  IT.  the 
castles  of  Tutbury  and  Duffield  were  held  against  the  king,  and 
in  the  dvil  wars  of  John's  reign  Bdsover  ami  Peak  Castles  were 
garrisoned  by  the  rebellioos  barons.  In  the  Barona'  War  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.  the  eari  of  Derby  was  active  in  stirring  up 
feeling  in  the  county  against  the  king,  and  in  t266  assembled 
a  considerable  force,  which  was  defeated  by  the  king's  party  at 
Chesterfield.  At  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  discontent 
was  rife  in  Derbyshire,  and  riots  broke  out  in  r443,  but  the  county 
did  not  lend  active  support  to  dther  party.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  of  the  t7th  century,  the  county  at  first  inclined 
to  support  the  king,  who  received  an  enthusiastic  reception 
when  he  visited  Derby  in  r643,  but  by  the  dose  of  t643  Sir 
John  GcU  of  Hopton  had  secured  almost  the  whole  county  for 
the  parliament.  Derby,  however,  was  always  royalist  in  sym- 
pathy, ami  did  not  finaiUy  surrender  till  t646;  in  t6j9  it  rebdled 
against  Richard  Cromwell,  and  in  174$  entertained  the  young 
Pretender. 

Derbyshire  has  always  been  mainly  a  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing county,  though  the  rich  land  in  the  south  formeriy  produced 
large  quantities  of  com.  The  lead  mines  were  worked  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  Domesday  Survey  mentions  lead  mines  at 
Wirksworth,  Matlock,  Bakewell,  Ashford  and  Crich.  Iron  has 
also  been  produced  in  Derbyshire  from  an  early  date,  and  coal 
mines  were  worked  at  Norton  and  Alfreton  in  the  beginning  of  the 
r4th  century.  The  woollen  industry  flourished  in  the  county 
before  the  reign  of  John,  when  an  cxdusivc  privilege  of  dyeing 
doth  was  conceded  to  the  burgesses  of  Derby.  Tlranias  Fuller 
writing  in  1662  mentions  lead,  malt  and  ale  as  the  chief  products 
of  the  county,  and  the  Buxton  waters  were  already  famous  in  hi* 
day.  The  i8lh  century  saw  the  rise  of  numerous  manufactures. 
In  1718  Sir  Thomas  and  John  Lombe  set  up  an  improved  silk- 
throwing  machine  at  Derby,  and  in  r758  Jedediah  Strutt  intro- 
duced a  machine  for  making  ribbed  stockings,  which  became 
famous  as  the  "  Derby  rib."  In  i77r  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  set 
up  one  of  his  first  cotton  mills  in  Ctomford,  and  in  1787  there 
weretwenty-twocottonmillsinthecounty.  The  Derby  porcelain 
or  china  manufactory  was  started  about  1750. 

From  r3Q5  until  the  Reform  Act  of  r832  the  county  and  town 
of  Derby  each  returned  two  members  to  parliament.  From  this 
latter  date  the  county  returned  four  members  in  two  divisions 
until  the  act  of  1868,  under  which  it  returned  six  members  for 
three  divisions.. 

AtUiquUia. — Monastic  remains  are  scanty,  but  there  are 
interesting  portions  of  a  priory  incorporated  with  the  school 
buildings  at  Repton.  The  village  church  of  Beauchief  Abbey, 
near  Dronficld,  is  a  remnant  of  an  abbey  founded  c.  ti7S  by 
Robert  Fitzranulf.  It  has  a  statdy  transitional  Norman  tower, 
and  three  fine  Norman  arches.  Dale  Abbey,  near  Derby,  was 
founded  eariy  in  the  13th  century  for  the  Premonstiatensiaa 
order.  The  ruins  are  scanty,  but  the  east  window  is  preserved, 
and  the  present  church  incorporates  remains  of  the  andent  rest- 
house  for  pilgrims.  The  church  has  a  peculiar  music  gallery, 
entered  from  without.  The  abbey  church  contained  famous 
stained  glass,  and  some  of  this  is  preserved  in  the  neighbouring 
church  at  Morley .  Derbyshire  is  rich  in  ecclesiastical  architecture 
as  a  whole.  The  churches  are  generally  of  various  styles.  The 
chancd  of  the  chureh  at  Repton  is.  assigned  to  the  second  half  of 
the  loth  century,  though  subsequently  altered,  and  the  crypt 
beneath  is  supposed  to  be  earlier  still;  its  roof  is  supported  by 
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four  touad  piUan,  and  ft  is  appmached  by  two  stairways.  Other 
lemaiiis  o(  pre-Conquest  date  are  the  chancel  arches  in  the 
churches  of  Maistoa  Montgomery  and  of  Sawley;  and  the 
curiously  carved  font  in  Wihie  church  is  attributed  to  the  same 
period.  Examples  of  Norman  worlc  are  frequent  in  doorways, 
as  in  the  churches  of  Allestree  and  Willington  near  Repton, 
while  a  fine  tympanum  is  preserved  in  the  modern  church  of 
Findem.  There  is  a  triple-recessed  doorway,  with  areade  above, 
in  the  west  end  of  Bakewell  church,  and  there  is  another  fine 
west  doorway  in  Melbourne  church,  a  building  principally  of  the 
late  Norman  period,  with  central  and  small  western  towers. 
In  restoring  this  church  curious  mural  paintings  were  discovered. 
At  Stectley,  near  Worksop,  is  a  small  Norman  chapd,  with 
apse,  restored  from  a  ruinous  condition;  Youlgrave  church,  a 
building  of  much  general  interest,  has  Norman  nave  pillars  and 
n  fine  font  of  the  same  period,  and  Normanton  church  has  a 
peculiar  Norman  corbel  table.  The  Eariy  English  style  is  on 
the  whole  less  well  exemplified  in  the  county,  but  Ashbourne 
church,  with  its  central  tower  and  lofty  spire,  contains  beautiful 
details  of  this  period,  notably  the  lancet  windows  in  the  Cockayne 
chapeL 

:  The  parish  churches  of  Dronfield,  Hatheisage  (with  some 
notable  stained  glass),  Sandiacre  and  Tideswell  exemplify  the 
Decorated  period;  the  lost  is  a  particularly  stately  and  beautiful 
building,  with  a  lofty  and  ornate  western  tower  and  some  good 
early  brasses.  The  churches  of  Dethic,  Wirkswortb  and  Chester- 
field are  typical  of  the  Perpendicular  period;  that  of  Wirkswortb 
Guntains  noteworthy  memorial  chapels,  monuments  and  brasses, 
and  that  of  Chesterfield  is  celebrated  for  its  crooked  spire. 

The  remains  of  castles  are  few;  the  aiKient  Bolsover  Castle  is 
icplaced  by  a  castellated  mansion  of  the  17th  century;  of  the 
Norman  Peak  Castle  near  Castleton  little  is  left;  of  Codnor 
Castle  in  the  Erewash  valley  there  are  picturesque  ruins  of  the 
I5tb  century.  Among  ancient  mansions  Derbyshire  possesses 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  England  in  Uaddon  Hall,  of  the 
iSth  century.  Wingficid  manor  house  is  a  ruin  dating  from 
the  same  century.  Hardwick  Hall  is  a  very  perfect  example  of 
Elizabethan  building;  ruins  of  the  old  Tudor  ball  stand  near  by. 
Other  Elizabethan  examples  are  Barlborough  and  Tissington 
Halls. 

The  village  of  Tissington  is  noted  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
old  custom,  that  of  "  well-dressing."  On  the  Thursday  before 
Easter  a  special  church  service  is  celebrated,  and  the  wells  are 
beautifully  ornamented  with  flowers,  prayers  being  offered  at 
each.  The  ceremony  has  been  revived  also  in  several  other 
Derbyshire  villages. 

See  Da\ies,  New  Historical  and  Descriptive  View  of  Derbyshin 
(Belper.  1811);  D.  Lysons,  Maf^na  Britannia,  vol.  v.  (London.  1817); 
Maunder,  Derbyshire  Miners'  Glossary  (Bakcwct),  1824) :  R.  Simpson, 
CoUectioit  of  Fragments  illustrative  of  the  History  of  Derbyshire  ( 1 826) ; 
S.  Glover,  History  and  Gazetteer  of  the  County  oj  Derby,  cd.  T.  Noble, 
part  I  of  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (Derby,  1831-1833):  T.  Batcman,  Vesli^s 
e^  Ike  Antiquities  of  Derbyshire  (London,  1848);  L.  Jcwitt,  Balladt 
and  Songs  oJ  Derby-'.hire  (London,  1867);  J.  C.  Cox,  Notes  on  th4 
Ckitrdus  of  Derbyshire  (Chester,  1875),  and  Three  Centuries  fjT 
Derbytkirc  Annals  (2  vols.,  London,  1890):  R.  N.  Worth,  Derby,  in 
"  l^)puIar  County  Histories"  (London,  1886):  I.  P.  Yeatm-in, 
Pnaai  History  of  the  County  of  Derby  (3  vols.,  Lontlott,  188&-1895); 
Victaria  County  History,  Derbyshire,  See  also  Notts  and  Derbyshirt 
ffoUt  and  Qutrus, 

'■  DBBEHAM  (properly  East  DnttaMi),  a  market  town  in  the 
Mid  parliamentary  division  of  Norfolk,  England,  ria  m.  N.N.E. 
from'  London  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (1901)  5545.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas  is  a  cruciform 
Perpendicular  structure  with  a  beautiful  central  tower,  and  some 
portions  of  earlier  date.  It  contains  a  monument  to  William 
Cowper,  who  came  to  live  here  in  1796,  and  the  Congregational 
chapel  stands  on  the  rite  of  the  house  where  the  poet  spent  his 
last  days.  Dereham  is  an  important  agricultural  centre  with 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  iron 
loondries  and  a  mailing  industry. 

DERELICT   (from  Lat.  dertlingtur*,  to  forsake),   in  law, 
property  thrown  away  or  abandoned  by  the  owner  in  such  a 
r  as  to  indicate  that  he  intends  to  inakt  no  further  daim  to 


It.  The  word  is  used  more  particularly  with  respect  to  property 
abandoned  at  tea  (tee  Wkeck),  but  it  is  also  applied  in  other 
senses;  for  example,  land  gained  from  the  sea  by  receding  of  the 
water  is  termed  lUrclulion.  Land  gained  gradually  and  slowly 
by  dereliction  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land,  but  in 
the  case  ofsuddeo  or  considerable  dereliction  the  land  belongs  to 
the  Crown.  This  technical  use  of  the  term  "  dereliction  "  is  to 
be  distinguished  bqm  the  mote  general  modern  sense,  dere- 
liction or  abandonment  of  duty,  wUch  implies  a  culpable  (ailurt 
or  neglect  in  moral  or  legal  obligation. 

DBRENBOURO,  JOSEPH  (1811-1895),  Franco-German 
orientalist.  He  was  a  cooaidenble  force  in  the  educational 
revival  of  Jewish  education  in  France.  He  made  great  oonlribu- 
tions  to  the  knowledge  of  Saadia,  and  planned  a  complete  edition 
of  Saadia's  works  in  Arabic  and  French.  A  large  part  of  this 
work  appeared  during  his  lifetime.  He  also  wrote  an  Euai  tur 
Vhitloire  et  la  t^papkU  it  la  PaUslint  (Paris,  1867).  This  was 
an  oi^nal  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  Judaism 
in  thf  time  of  Christ,  and  has  been  much  used  by  later  writers  on 
the  subject  (e.{.  by  SchOrer).  He  also  published  in  collaboration 
with  bis  son  Hartwig,  OpuxuUt  et  traiUs  d'Abtm-'l-Walld  (with 
transhition,r88o);  Deux  Vcrsicni  klbnaqnet  du  Ian  da  KaliltM 
ct  DimnaM  (1881),  and  a  Latin  translation  o(  the  same  story 
under  the  title  Joannis  de  Capua  dirttlarium  rilat  kumanat 
(1889);  CoMwuntaire  d»  Itaimottide  >ur  la  Uiscknak  Sedtr 
Tokorot  (Berlin,i8867i89i);  and  a  second  edition  of  S.  de 
Sacy's  Stances  de  Hariri.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  July  1895,  at 
Ems. 

His  son,  Hartwio  Deiembooko  (tg44-i9o8),  was  bom  io  Paris 
on  the  17th  of  June  1844.  He  was  educated  at  GSttingen  and 
Leipzig.  Subsequently  he  studied  Arabic  at  the  £coie  del 
Langucs  Orientales.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  professor  oi 
Arabic,  and  in  1886  professor  of  Mahommedan  Religion,  at  ths 
£cole  des  Hautes  £ludcs  in  Paris.  He  collaborated  with  his 
father  in  the  great  edition  of  Saadia  and  the  edition  of  Abu-'l- 
Walld,  and  also  produced  a  number  of  important  editions  of 
other  Arabic  writers.  Among  these  are  Le  Dtwtn  de  NSUqa 
DIuAyini;  Le  Livre  de  Stbawaiki  (i  vols.,  Paris,  i88r-i839): 
Ckresltmatkit  lltmenlaire  de  I'arabe  lUliral  (in  collaboration  with 
Spiro,  1885;  anded.,  1892);  Onsdma  iiit  Uounkiih,  u»  tmr 
syrien  (1889);  Ousima  ibn  Uounkidk,  prtfaee  du  litre  du  Mfcnt 
(with  trans.,  1887);  AUPdkkrl  (1895);  Oumdra  du  Omen 
(1897),  a  catalogue  of  Arabic  HSS.  in  the  Eicorial  (voL  L; 
1884). 

DERO,  LOOOH,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  on  the  boundary  of  the 
counties  Galway,  Clare  and  Tipperary.  It  is  an  expansion  of  the 
Shaimon,  being  the  lowest  lake  on  that  river,  and  is  sj  m.  long 
and  generally  from  i  to  j  m.  broad.  It  lies  where  the  Shannon 
leaves  the  central  plain  of  Ireland  and  flows  between  the  hilb 
which  border  the  plain.  While  the  northerly  shores  of  the  lak^ 
therefore,  are  flat,  the  southern  are  steep  and  picturesque,  being 
backed  by  theSlieveAughty,SlieveBemaghandAnaMoimtains. 
Ruined  churches  and  fortresses  are  numerous  on  the  eastern 
shore,  and  on  Iniscaltra  Island  are  a  round  tower  and  remains  of 
five  churches. 

Another  LoocB  Deko,  near  Pettigo  in  Donegal,  though  aoiaU, 
is  famous  as  the  traditional  scene  of  St  Patrick's  purgatory.  la 
the  middle  ages  its  pilgrimages  had  a  European  reputatica,  and 
they  are  still  observed  annually  by  many  of  the  Irish  from  June  i 
to  August  ts.  The  hospice,  chapels,  lie,  are  on  Station  Island, 
and  there  is  a  ruined  monastery  on  Saints'  biand. 

DEBHAM.  WILUAM  (i657-r73s).  Eogluh  divine,  was  bora  at 
Stoulton,nearWarcester,onthei6tbo{Novsmberi6s;.  He  was 
educated  at  Bkickley,  in  his  aativeooanty,aBdat Trinity  Collegia 
OxfortL  In  1681  he  became  vicar  of  Wacgrave,  In  Berkshire; 
and  in  1689  he  was  preferred  to  the  living  of  Upminstar,  in  Essex. 
In  1696  he  published  his  ArtiJUial  Cleehmakerj  which  went 
through  several  editions.  The  best  known  of  his  subsequent 
works  are  Pkysico-Tkeeloty,  published  in  t7ij;  Aslr»-Tkeat»ty, 
1714;  and  CikffKa-rikeofegy,  i7]o.  The  first  two  af  these  books 
were  tdeologlcal  arguments  lor  the  being  and  attribBlcs  of  God, 
and  vetc  used  by  Palsy  neariy  a  century  later.    lai/M  Oecfaa* 
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mt  dcctcd  f<^w  of  the  Royil  Society,  and  In  1 716  was  made 
a  canon  of  Windsor.  He  waa  Boyle  lecturerin  1711-1719.  His 
last  work,  eodtled  A  Dejena  of  Ike  Church's  Riihl  <»  Leasehold 
Bslttks,  appeared  in  1731.  He  died  on  the  5th  o(  April  1735. 
Besides  the  works  pUbUsbed  in  bis  own  name,  Derfaam,  who 
was  keenly  interested  in  natural  history,  contributed  a  variety 
of  papers  to  the  Trtt»sattims  «/  tkt  Reyal  Society,  revised  the 
UisceUanea  Cariosa,  edited  the  correspondence  of  John  Ray  and 
Eleazar  Albin's  Nalural  History,  and  pnblished  some  Of  the  HSS. 
of  Robert  Hooke,  the  natural  philosopher. 

ITBRLON.  JEAN  BAPTUTB  DROUCT,  Comn  (r76s-i844), 
marshal  of  France,  was  bom  at  Reims  on  the  19th  of  July  1765. 
He  entered  the  army  as  a  private  soldier  in  1782,  was  discharged 
after  five  years'  service,  re-entered  it  in  1791,  and  rose  rapidly  to 
the  rank  of  an  officer.  Prom  r  794  to  1 796  he  was  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Lefebvre.  He  did  good  service  in  the  campaigns  of 
the  revolutionaty  wars  and  in  1799  attained  the  rank  of  general 
of  brigade.  In  the  campaign  of  tlut  year  lie  was  engaged  in 
the  Swiss  operations  under  Masstea.  In  1800  he  fought  under 
Moreau  at  HohenUnden.  As  a  general  of  division  he  took  part  in 
Napoleon's  campaigns  of  1805  and  1806,  and  rendered  excellent 
service  at  Jena.  He  was  next  engaged  under  Lefebvre  in  the 
siege  of  Danzig  and  negotiated  the  terms  of  surrender;  after  this 
he  rejoined  the  field  army  and  fought  at  Friedland  (1807), 
receiving  a  severe  wound.  After  this  battle  he  was  made  grand 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  was  created  Count  d'Erlon  and 
received  a  pension.  For  the  next  six  years  d'Erion  was  almost 
continuously  engaged  as  commander  of  an  army  corps  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  in  which  he  added  greatly  to  bis  rcpuution  as  a 
Capable  general.  Atthepassof  Mayain  the  Pyrenees  he  inflicted 
•  defeat  upon  Lord  Hill's  troops,  and  in  the  subsequent  battles 
of  the  1814  campaign  he  distinguished  himself  further.  After 
the  first  Restoration  he  was  named  commander  of  the  i6lh 
militaiy  division,  but  be  was  soon  arrested  for  conspiring  with 
theOrliansparty,  to  which  he  wassecretly  devoted,  ileetcaped, 
however,  and  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Napoleon,  who  had  returned 
from  Elba.  The  emperor  made  him  a  peer  of  France,  and  gave 
Urn  command  of  the  I.  army  corps,  which  formed  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  North.  In  the  Waterkm  campaign  d'Erlon's  corps 
formed  part  of  Ney's  command  on  the  16th  of  June,  but,  in 
consequence  of  an  extraordinary  series  of  misunderstandings, 
took  part  neither  at  Ligny  nor  at  Quatre  Bras  (see  Watesloo 
Cahpaicn).  He  was  not,  however,  held  to  account  by  Napoleon, 
and  as  the  latter's  practice  in  such  matters  was  severe  to  the 
verge  of  Injustice,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  failure  was  aot 
due  to  d'Erion. 

He  was  in  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  French  army 
throughout  the  great  battle  of  the  i8tb  of  June,  and  fought  in 
the  closing  operations  around  Paris.  At  the  second  Restoration 
d'Erion  fled  into  Germany,  only  returning  to  Fiance  after  the 
amnesty  of  1835.  He  was  not  restored  to  the  service  until  the 
accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  whose  interests  he  had  engaged  in 
several  plots  and  intrigues.  Ascommanderof  the  iithmiittaiy 
division  (Nantes),  he  suppressed  the  legitimist  agiution  in  hb 
district  and  caused  the  arrest  of  the  duchess  of  Berty  (i8ji). 
His  last  active  service  was  in  Algeria,  of  which  country  be  was 
made  governor-general  in  1834  at  the  age  of  seventy.  He 
returned  to  Fiance  after  two  years,  and  was  made  marshal  of 
France  shmtly  befoie  bis  death  at  Paris  on  the  sjth  of  January 
1814. 

DERHOT  MAC  miBBOUeH  (d.~ii7i),  Irish  Ung  of  Leinster, 
succeeded  his  father  In  the  principalityof  the  Hid  Cinsellaigh 
(1115)  and  eventually  in  the  kingship  of  Leinster.  The  eariy 
events  of  his  life  are  obscure;  but  about  1159  we  find  him- 
engaged  la  a  fend  with  0  Rnaiic,  the  lord  of  Breifne  (Lei  trim  and 
Cavan).  Dermot  abducted  the  wife  of  O  Ruaiic  more  with  the 
object  of  injuring  hb  rival  thaa  from  any  love  of  the  lady.  The 
Injuted  husband  called  to  his  aid  Rodcric,  the  high  king  (aird- 
ligb)  of  Connaught;  and  in  1166  Dermot  fled  before  this  poweifol 
coalition  toiavoke  the  aid  of  EnglaiMl.  Obtaining  from  HeniylL 
a  licence  to  eoHat  allies  among  the  Welsh  marchers,  Dermot 
•KURd  the  aid  of  the  Clans  and  GciaMines.    To  Richard 


Strongbow,  eari  of  Pembroke  and  head  of  the  house  at  Qtti, 
Dermot  gave  his  daughter  Eva  in  marriage;  and  on  his  deuk 
was  succeeded  by  the  eari  in  Leinster.  The  historical  importance 
of  Dermot  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  means  of  introduciBg 
the  English  into  Ireland.  Through  his  aid  the  towns  of  Water- 
ford,  Wexford  and  Dublin  had  already  become  English  colonic* 
before  the  arrival  of  Henry  II.  in  Ibe  island. 

See  Tkt  Souf  'f  Denut  and  the  Earl,  aa  M  frtmck  Poem  (by  M. 
RiiganH,  ed.  with  traiu.  by  G.  H.  Orpen,  1893;  Kate  NocBat& 
EMttoiii  tmder  Ike  Antetin  Kints,  voL  ill  (H.  W.  C.  OT) 

DQUfA  (anc  Damis-Zariiu),  a  town  on  the  north  coast  at 
Africa  and  capital  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Ottoman  province 
of  Bengazi  or  Barca.  Situated  below  the  eastern  butt  of  Jebd 
Akhdaronasmall  but  rich  deltaic  plain,  watered  by  fine  perennial 
springs,  it  has  a  growing  population  and  trade,  the  latter  being 
mainly  in  fruits  grown  in  its  extensive  palm  gardens,  and  in  hides 
andwoolbroughtdownby  the  nomads  from  the  interior.  If  the 
port  were  better  then  would  be  more  rapid  expansion.  The  bay 
is  open  from  N.W.  round  to  S.E,  and  often  inaccessible  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  the  steamers  of  the  ATos .  Gen.  Ittliama  sometimes 
have  to  pass  without  calling.  The  population  bos  recovered 
from  the  great  plague  epidemic  of  1811  and  reached  its  former 
figure  of  about  7000.  A  proportion  of  it  is  of  Moorish  stock,  of 
Andalusion  origin,  which  emigrated  in  1493;  the  descendant* 
preserve  a  fine  facial  type.  "The  sheikhs  of  the  local  Bedouin 
tribes  have  houses  in  the  place,  and  a  T^irkish  garrison  of  about 
3  JO  men  is  sutioned  in  barracks.  There  is  a  Ughthouse  W.  of  the 
bay.  A  British  consular  agent  is  resident  and  the  lulians 
maintain  a  vice-consul.  The  names  Darnis  and  Zarine  are 
(biologically  identical  and  probably  refer  to  the  same  place.  No 
traces  are  left  of  the  ancient  town  except  some  rock  tomb*. 
Darnis  continued  to  be  of  some  importance  in  early  Moslem  time^ 
as  a  staticHi  on  the  Alexandria-Kairawan  road,  and  has  served 
on  more  than  one  occasion  as  a  base  for  Egyptian  attacks  OD 
Cyrenaica  and  Tripolitana.  In  1805  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  having  a  quarrel  with  the  dey  of  Tripoli  on  acoonnt 
of  piracies  committed  on  American  shipping,  landed  a  force  ta 
co-opente  in  the  attack  on  Derna  then  being  made  by  Sidi 
Ahmet,  an  elder  brother  of  the  dey.  This  force,  commanded  by 
William  Eaton  (q.v.) ,  built  a  fort,  whose  ruins  and  rusty  guns  are 
still  to  be  seen,  and  began  to  improve  the  harbour;  but  its  nx>rk 
quiddy  cametoanend  with  the  conclusion  of  peace.  After  1 83  5 
Derna  passed  under  direct  Ottoman  control,  and  subsequently 
served  as  the  point  whence  the  sultan  exerted  a  precarious  but 
increasing  control  over  eastern  Cyrenaica  and  Marmarica.  It  is 
now  in  communication  by  wireless  telegraphy  with  Rhodes  and 
western  Cyrenaica.  It  is  the  only  town,  or  even  large  village, 
between  Bengazi  and  Alexandria  (600  m.)  (D.  C.  H.) 

DteOULiDB,  PAUL  (1846-  ),  French  author  and  poli- 
tician, was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  }nd  of  September  1846.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a  poet  in  the  pages  of  the  Setut 
nalionale,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Jean  Rebel,  and  in  1869  pro- 
duced at  the  Thiitre  Fran;ais  a  one-act  drama  in  verse  entitled 
Juan  Strenner.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War  he 
enlisted  as  a  private,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Sedan, 
and  sent  to  Breslau,  but  effected  his  escape.  He  then  served 
under  Chanzy  and  Bourbaki,  took  part  in  the  latter's  disastrous 
retreat  to  Switzerland,  and  fought  against  the  Commune  in  Paris, 
After  attahiing  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  he  was  forced  by  an 
accident  to  retire  from  the  army.  He  published  in  1879  a  number 
of  patriotic  poems  iChamts  du  saldat),  which  enjoyed  unbounded 
popularity.  This  was  followed  in  1875  by  another  collection. 
Kotaeatue  Chants  du  seldat.  In  1877  he  produced  a  drama  in 
veiae  called  L'UettHon,  which  derived  a  passing  success  from  the 
patriotic  fervour  of  its  sentiments.  For  the  exhibition  of  1878  he 
wroteafaymn,  Kisefa  fniiKe,  which  wasset  to  music  by  Gounod. 
In  1880  his  drama  in  vene.  La  if  «AMte,  which  had  been  accepted 
by  the  Thtttre  Francais,  was  forbidden  by  the  censor  on  reli^ou* 
grounds.  In  1881  M.  DirouIMe  founded  the  Lipie  des  palrioUs, 
with  the  abject  of  furthering  France's  "  revanche  "  against 
Germany.  He  was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  a  Franco-Russiaa 
aBisnce,  and  as  eariy  as  i88j  undertook  a  jourocgr  to  Ruaai*  for 
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'UitbittlMnaee«(tlatot>]tcL  OaditjfarorCcDcnlBouhnger, 
M.  IMroolMe  attempted  to  use  the  Upit  dts  putriota,  hilberto  • 
■oi»politic«loHMiimion,  to  nm\  hwewue,  but  WMdeterted  by 
s  great  part  of  the  league  and  forced  to  resign  bis  presidency. 
Neverlhielesa  he  used  the  section  that  remained  faithful  to  him 
with  such  effect  that  the  govemment  found  it  necessary  in  1889 
to  decree  its  suppression.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
chamber  as  member  for  Angoulfme.  lie  was  expelled  from  the 
chamber  in  1890  for  his  disorderly  interruptions  during  debate. 
He  did  not  stand  at  the  elections  of  1893,  but  was  re-dcctcd  in 
189S,  and  distinguished  himself  by  bis  violence  as  a  nationalist 
and  anti'Dreyfusard.  After  the  funeral  of  President  Faure,  on 
the  sjrd  of  February  1899,  be  endeavoured  to  persuade  General 
Roget  to  lead  his  troops  upon  the  £lysie.  For  this  he  was 
arrested,  but  on  being  tried  for  treason  was  acquitted  CMay  31)- 
On  the  i2th  of  August  he  was  again  arrested  and  accused,  together 
with  Andr£  Buffet,  Jules  Gu^rin  and  others,  of  conspiracy  against 
the  republic.  After  a  long  trial  before  the  high  court,  he  was 
sentenced,  on  the  4th  of  January  1900,  to  ten  years'  banishment 
from  France,  and  retired  to  San  Sebastian.  In  1901,  he  was 
again  brought  prominently  before  the  pubUc  by  a  quarrel  with 
his  Royalist  allies,  which  resulted  in  an  abortive  attempt  to 
arrange  a  duel  with  M.  Buffet  in  Switzerland.  In  November 
igoj,  however,  the  law  of  amnesty  enabled  him  to  return  to 
France. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published  Le  SergcHl, 
in  the  Thttln  dc  campcgne  (1880);  De  riducaliati  nalimale 
(1882);  Uotuinr  U  UUah  tl  Us  IroU  coulcun  (1884);  U 
Premitr  frauditr  de  France;  La  Tour  d'Aiatrpu  (1S86);  U 
Lhre  de  h  lipu  des  palrioles  (1887);  Rtfraiiu  mililaires  (1888); 
Hisleirt  d'amour  (1890):  a  pamphlet  entitled  Dtscrmcmenlt 
(1891);  Chants  iu  paysan  (1894);  Palsies  ilililaites  (1896)  and 
tfessire  du  Ciusclin,  drame  en  lers  (1895);  La  mart  de  Hacke. 
Cinq  acta  en  frost  (1S97);  La  Pins  hdU  fOt  du  monde,  eonle 
diahgul  en  ttrs  Hhres  (1898). 

DBUtICK,  a  sort  of  crane  (f.v.);  the  name  is  derived  fram 
that  of  a  famous  early  i;th<entury  Tyburn  hangman,  and  was 
originally  applied  as  a  synonym. 

DEKRIMQ-DO.  valour,  chivahoas  conduct,  or  "desperate 
coonge,".  as  it  is  defined  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  word  in  its 
present  accepted  substantival  form  Is  a  misconstruction  of  the 
verbal  substantive  dorryng  or  durrmg,  daring,  and  do  or  don, 
th»  present  infinitive  of  "do,"  the  phrase  dorryng  do  thus 
meaning  "  daring  to  do."  It  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  Troylus, 
and  by  Lydgate  in  the  Ckrontdts  ^  Troj.  Spenser  in  the 
Shepherd's  CaUndat  first  adapted  dtrrittfdo  aa  a  sobstantiv* 
meaning  "  manhood  and  chevalrie,"  and  this  ok  was  revived 
by  Scott,  through  whom  it  came  into  vogue  with  writers  of 
romance. 

DB  ROTTER,  MICRABl  ADRIAMZOON  (i6o7-i67«),  Dutch 
naval  officer,  was  bom  at  Flushing  on  the  >4lh  of  March  1607. 
He  began  his  seafaring  life  at  tbe  age  of  eleven  aa  a  cabin  boy, 
and  in  1636  was  entrusted  by  the  merchants  oi  Flushing  with 
the  command  of  a  cruiser  against  the  French  phates.  In  t640  be 
entered  the  service  of  the  States,  and,  being  appointed  rear- 
admiral  of  a  fleet  fitted  out  to  assist  Portugal  against  Spain, 
specially  distinguished  himself  at  Cape  St  Vmcent,  on  the  3rd  of 
November  1 64 1 .  In  the  following  year  he  left  theservice  of  the 
States,  and,  until  the  outbreak  of  war  with  England  in  i&5>i  held 
command  of  a  merduuit  vessel.  In  1653  a  squadron  of  seventy 
vessels  was  despatched  against  the  English,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Tromp.  Royter,  who  accompanied  the  admiral  in 
thb  expedition,  seconded  him  with  great  skill  and  bravery  in  the 
three  battles  which  irerr  (ought  with  the  English.  He  was  after- 
wards stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  be  captured  several 
Ttiikish  vessels.  In'  1659  he  received  a  cooimission  to  join  tlw 
king  of  Denmark  in  his  war  with  the  Swedes.  As  a  reward  of 
tais  services,  the  king  of  Denmark  ennobled  hhn  and  gave  him 
•  pension.  In  1661  he  grounded  a  veskel  belonging  to  Tunis, 
fckaaed  forty  Christian  slaves,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Tunisians, 
and  reduced  tbe  Algerine  conairt  ta  sobmiSBlon.  Fntt  his 
kcUevemenU  on  the  west  ccoat  o(  Africa  be  was  recalled  in  1M5 


to  lake  command  of  a  largt  fleet  which  had  been  organized 
against  England,  and  in  May  of  the  following  year,  after  a  k>ng 
contest  off  the  North  Foreland,  be  compelled  the  English  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Thames.  On  the  7th  of  June  167:  he  fought  a 
drawn  battle  with  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  France,  in 
Southwold  or  Sole  Bay,  and  after  the  fight  he  convoyed  safely 
home  a  fleet  of  mexchantmen.  His  valour  was  displayed  to  equU 
advantage  in  several  engagements  with  the  French  and  English 
inthefolbwingyear.  In i676hewasde9atchedtotheassistance 
of  Spain  against  France  in  the  Mediterranean,  and,  receiving 
a  mortal  wound  in  the  battle  on  the  >ist  of  April  off  Messina, 
died  on  the  39th  at  Syracuse.  A  patent  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
investing  him  with  the  dignity  of  duke,  did  not  reach  the  fleet  tiU 
after  his  death.  His  body  was  carried  to  Amsterdam,  where  a 
magnificent  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  by  command 
of  the  states-generaL 

See  Life  of  De  Ruyter  by  Brandt  (Amsterdam,  1667),  and  by 
Klopp  (and  ed.,  Hanover,  1858). 

DERVISH,  a  Persian  word,  meaning  "seeking  doors,"  i.e. 
"  beggar,"  and  thus  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  Jaqlr  (fakir). 
Generally  in  Islam  it  indicates  a  member  of  a  religious  fraternity, 
whether  mendicant  or  not;  but  in  Turkey  and  Persia  it  indicates 
more  exactly  a  wandering,  begging  religious,  called,  In  Arabic- 
speaking  countries,  more  specifically  a  fagir.  With  fanportant 
differences,  the  dervish  fraternities  may  be  compared  to  the 
regular  religious  orders  of  Roman  Christendom,  while  the  Ulcma 
(f.«.)  are,  also  with  important  differences,  like  tbe  secular  clergy. 
The  origin  and  histoiy  of  the  mystical  life  in  Islam,  which  led  to 
the  growth  of  the  order  of  dervishes,  arc  treated  under  $Opi'ish. 
It  remains  to  treat  here  more  particularly  of  (■)  the  dervish 
fraternities,  and  (7)  the  $QfI  hierarchy. 

t.  The  Derrisk  Fralernilies.— In  the  earlier  times,  the  tdation 
between  devotees  was  that  of  master  and  pupil.  Those  inclined 
to  the  spiritual  life  gathered  round  a  revered  sheikh  (murshid, 
"guide,"  usiadh,  pir,  "  teacher"),  lived  with  him,  shared  his 
religious  practices  and  were  instructed  by  him.  In  time  of 
war  against  the  unbeKevets,  they  might  accompany  him  to  the 
threatened  frontier,  and  fight  under  his  eye.  Thus  nuirdUl, 
"  one  who  pickets  his  horse  on  a  hostile  frontier,"  has  become 
tbe  marahoui  (f.e.)  or  dervish  of  French  Algeria;  and  riM,  "  a 
frontier  fort,"  has  come  to  mean  a  monastery.  The  relation, 
also,  might  be  for  a  time  only.  The  pupil  might  at  any  time 
return  to  the  world,  when  his  religious  education  and  training 
were  complete.  On  the  death  of  the  master  the  memory  of  h£ 
Itfe  and  sayings  might  go  down  from  generation  to  generalka, 
and  men  might  boast  themselves  as  pupils  of  bis  pupils.  Con- 
tinuous corporations  to  perpetuate  bis  name  were  alow  in  forming. 
Ghazali  himself,  though  be  founded,  taught  and  roled  a  Son 
cloister  (thinqih)  at  Tus,  left  no  order  behind  him.  But  'AdI 
al-Hakkirt,  who  founded  a  cloister  at  Moenl  and  died  about  ti63, 
was  k>ng  reverenced  by  the  'Adawite  Fraternity,  and  in  1166 
died  'Abd  al-QIdir  al-JUInl,  from  whom  the  (^irite  order 
descends,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  to  this  day. 
The  troublous  times  of  tbe  break  up  of  tbe  Seljuk  rule  may  have 
been  a  cause  in  this,  as,  with  St  Benedict,  the  crumbling  Roman 
empire.  Many  existing  fraterm'ties,  it  Is  true,  trace  tlKir  origin 
to  saints  of  tlie  third,  second  and  even  first  Moslem  centuries,  but 
that  is  legend  purely.  Similar  is  the  tendency  to  claim  all  the 
early  pious  Moslems  as  good  $Ofb;  collections  ct  $afl  bfafiaphy 
begin  with  the  ten  to  whom  Mahomet  promised  Paradise.  So, 
too,  the  ultimate  origm  of  fraternities  is  awigned  to  dtlier  All 
or  Abu  Bekr.  and  in  Egypt  all  are  under  tbe  rule  of  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  latter. 

To  give  a  complete  lift  of  these  f  ntetnitics  is  quite  impossible. 
Commonly,  thirty>two  aie  reckoned,  but  many  have  vanished 
or  have  been  suppressed,  and  there  ate  sub-orders  innumerable. 
Each  haui "  rule  "  doling  back  to  ila  founder,  and  a  ritual  whicV 
the  members  perform  when  they  meet  together  in  their  convent 
llihiHqah,ti»ij>a,1ahyc).  This  may  consist  simply  in  the  icpeti- 
tioB  of  sacred  phtasts,  gt  it  may  be  an  elaborate  performance, 
such  as  the  whirlings  of  the  dancing  dervishes,  the  Mevlevilea, 
an  Older  founded  by  Jclil  ud-Din  or-ROml,  the  author  of  the 
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great  Peralan  mytticil  poem,  the  J#uiK*i,  and  always  ruled  by 
one  of  his  descendants.  JcllI  ud-Din  was  an  advanced  pantheist, 
and  so  are  the  Mevlevites,  but  that  seems  only  to  earn  them  the 
dislike  of  the  tJIema,  and  not  to  affect  their  standing  in  Islam. 
They  are  the  most  broad-minded  and  tolerant  of  all.  There  are 
also  the  performances  of  the  RifS'ites  or  "  howling  dervishes." 
In  ecstasy  they  cut  themselves  with  knives,  eat  live  coals  and 
glass,  handle  red-hot  iron  and  devour  serpents.  They  profess 
miraculous  healing  powers,  and  the  head  oi  the  Sa'dites,  a  sub- 
order, used,  in  Cairo,  to  ride  over  the  bodies  of  his  dervishes 
without  hurting  them,  the  so-called  Dfiseh  (rfoiua).  These 
different  abilities  are  strictly  regulated.  Thus,  one  sub-order 
may  eat  glass  and  another  may  eat  only  serpents.  Another 
division  is  made  by  their  attitude  to  the  law  of  Islam.  When  a 
dervish  is  in  a  state  of  ^tasy  Imajdhubli  be  is  supposed  to  be 
unconscious  of  the  action*  of  his  body.  Reputed  saints,  therefore, 
can  do  practically  anything,  as  their  soids  will  be  supposed  to  be 
out  of  their  bodies  and  in  the  heavenly  regions.  They  may  not 
only  commit  the  vilest  of  actions,  but  neglect  in  general  the 
ceremonial  and  ritual  law.  This  goes  so  far  that  in  Persia  and 
Turkey  dervish  orders  are  classified  as  U-skar', "  with  law,"  and 
bt-skar', "  without  law."  The  latter  are  really  antinomians,  and 
the  best  example  of  them  is  the  Bakbtashite  order,. widely  spread 
and  inHuentia!  in  Turkey  and  Albania  and  connected  by  legend 
with  the  origin  of  the  Janissaries.  The  Qalandari  te  order  is  known 
to  all  from  the  "  Calenders  "  of  the  Thousand  and  Ont  f/ithts- 
They  separated  from  the  Bakhtashites  and  are  under  obligation 
of  perpetual  travelling.  The  Senussi  (Senussia)  were  the  last 
order  to  appear,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  others  by  a 
severely  puritanic  and  reforming  attitude  and  strict  orthodoxy, 
without  any  admixture  of  mystical  slackness  in  faitb  or  conduct. 
Each  order  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  garb.  Candidates  for 
admission  have  to  pass  through  a  noviciate,  more  or  less  lengthy. 
First  comes  the  'ahd,  or  initial  covenant,  in  which  the  neophyte 
or  murld,  "  seeker,"  repents  of  his  past  sins  and  takes  the  sheikb 
of  the  ordfr  he  enters  as  his  guide  {murskiJ)  for  the  future. 
He  then  enten  upon  a  course  of  instruction  and  discipline,  called 
a  "  path "  (torlqa),  on  which  he  advances  through  diverse 
"stations"  (magimit)  or  "passes"  Cofaid/)  of  the  spiritual  life. 
There  is  a  striking  resemblance  here  to  the  gnostic  system,  with 
its  seven  Archon-guatded  gates.  On  another  side,  it  is  plain  that 
the  sheikb,  along  with  ordinary  instruction  of  the  novice,  also 
hypnotizes  him  and  causes  him  to  sec  a  series  of  visions,  marking 
his  penetration  of  the  divine  mystery.  The  part  that  hypnosis 
and  autohypnosis,  conscious  and  unconscious,  has  played  here 
cannot  easily  be  overestimated.  The  Mevlevites  seem  to  have 
the  most  severe  noviciate.  Their  aspirant  has  to  labour  as  a  lay 
servitor  of  the  lowest  rank  for  looi  days— called  the  Urri  kolak, 
or  "  jackal  " — before  he  can  be  received.  For  one  day's  failure 
be  must  begin  again  from  the  beginning. 

But  besides  these  full  memben  there  is  an  enormous  number 
of  lay  adherents,  like  the  tertiaries  of  the  Franciscans.  Thus, 
nearly  every  religious  man  of  the  Turkish  Moaicm  world  is  a  lay 
member  of  one  order  or  another,  under  the  duty  of  saying  certain 
prayers  daily.  Certain  trades,  too,  aOect  certain  orders.  Most 
of  the  Egyptian  Qlditites,  for  example,  are  fishermen  and,  on 
fasUvaldays,caiiyasbanneTsnetsofvariouscolours.  Onthisside, 
the  orxiers  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  lodges  of  Freemasons 
and  other  friendly  societies,  and  points  of  direct  conUct  have 
even  been  alleged  between  the  more  pamtlieistic  and  antinomlan 
orders,  such  ax  the  Bakbtashite,  and  European  Freemasonry. 
On  another  side,  just  as  the  dkikn  of  ttt  eariy  ascetic  mysti^ 
suggest  comparison 'With  the  class-meetings  of  tfae'cariy 
Methodists,  so  these  orders  an  the  nearest  approach  in  Uam 
to  the  diSeicDt  churches  of  Protestant  ChrislAidom.  ;  Tbey  are 
the  only  ecdeaiastical  organization  that  Islam  has  ever  known, 
bait  it  if  «  multiform  organization,  unclassified  internally  or 
externally.  They  differ  thus  from  the  Roman  monastic  orden, 
in  that  they  are  independent  and  leU-developIng,  each  going  iu 
own  way  in  faith  and  practice,  limited  only  by  the  universal 
oonscienck  <^<*,  "agreement":  see  MAHomiEDAM  Law)  of 
Islan).  .Strange  .doctrines  and  moni  defects  may  develop,  but 


freedom  Is  saved,  and  t)ie  whole  ~ptopie~of  Islam  can  be'  ruideif 

and  affected. 

2.  Saints  and  Ike  $»ft  Hieranky.—Thit  an  elaborate  doctrine 
of  wonder-working  saints  should  have  grown  up  in  Islam  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  an  extreme  paradox.  It  can,  however,  be 
conditioned  and  explained.  First,  Mahomet  left  undoubted 
loop-holes  for  a  minor  inspiration,  legitimate  and  illegitimate. 
Secondly,  the  $<UIs,  under  various  foreign  influences,  developed 
these  to  the  fullest.  Thirdly,  just  as  the  Christian  church  has 
absorbed  much  of  the  mythology  of  the  supposed  exterminated 
heathen  religions  inio  its  cidt  of  local  saints,  so  Ishun,  to  an 
even  higher  degree,  has  been  overiaid  and  almost  buried  by 
the  supentitions  of  the  peoples  to  which  it  has  gone.  Their 
religious  and  legal  customs  have  completely  overcome  the  direct 
rfnpm.inrf«  of  the  Koran,  the  traditions  from  Mahomet  and 
even  the  "  Agreement  "  of  the  rest  of  the  Moslem  worid  (sec 
Mahoioiedan  Law).  The  first  step  in  this,  it  is  true,  was  taken 
by  Mahomet  himself  when  he  accepted  the  Meccan  pilgrimage  and 
the  Black  Stone.  The  worship  of  saints,  therefore,  has  appeared 
everywhere  in  Islam,  with  an  absolute  belief  in  their  miracles 
and  in  the  value  of  their  intercession,  living  or  dead. 
'  Further,  there  appeared  very  early  in  Islam  a  belief  that  there 
was  always  in  existence  some  individual  in  direct  intercourse' 
with  God  and  having  the  right  and  duty  of  teaching  and  ruling 
all  mankind.  This  individual  might  be  visible  or  invisibles 
his  right  to  rule  continued.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  Ismi'Uite 
and  Shl'ite  positions ->  (see  Mahoioiedan  Reucion  and 
Mauoioieoan  Institutions).  .  The  $iifis  applied  this  idea  of 
divine  right  to  the  doctrine  of  saints,  and  developed  it  into  the 
$iif!  hierarchy.  This  is  a  single,  great,  invisible  organization, 
forming  a  saintly  board  of  administration,  by  which  the  invisible 
government  of  the  world  is  supposed  to  be  carried  on.  Its  head 
is  called  the  Qutb  (Axis);  he  is  presumably  the  greatest  saint 
of  the  time,  is  chosen  by  God  for  the  office  and  given  greater 
miractUous  powen  and  rights  of  intercession  than  any  other  saint 
enjoys.  He  wanders  through  the  world,  often  invisible  and 
always  imknown,  performing  the  duties  of  his  office.  Under 
him  there  is  an  elaborate  organization  of  wails,  of  different  ranks 
and  powen,  according  to  their  sanctity  and  faith-  '  The  term  uiali 
is  applied  to  a  saint  because  of  Kor.  x.  63,  "  Ho!  the  uaiu  of 
God;  there  is  no  fear  upon  them,  nor  do  tbey  grieve,"  where 
wall  means  "  one  who  is  near ,"  friend  or  favourite. 

In  the  fraternities,  then,  all  are  dervishes,  cloistered  or  lay;' 
those  whose  faith  is  so  great  that  God  has  given  them  miraculous 
powen — and  there  are  many — are  »alU;  begging  frian  are 
fakirs.  All  forms  of  life — soUtary,  monastic,  secular,  celibate, 
married,  wandering,  stationary,  ascetic,  free— are  open.  ^  Their 
theology  is  some  form  of  SOfi'ism.  ■ 

-Ai'THORiTiES. — The  bibliography  of  this  subject  is  very  large,  and 
thf  foHowing  only  a  selection: — (l)  On  Demshcs.  In  Egypt.  Lane's 
Modern  Egyptians,  chaps,  x.  xx.,  xxiv..  xxv.;  in  Turkey,  O'OhfiSon, 
Tcblcau  gfnfrai  de  temp,  olhoman,  ii.  (Paris,  1790):  Turkey  in 
Europe  by  "  Odysseus  "  (London,  1900);  in  Persia,  E.  G,  Browne. 
A  Year  amonfr  the  Persians  (1893).  in  Morocco,  T.  fi.  Weir,  Skeikks 
ti  Morocco  (Edinburgh, 1904) ;  B.  Meakin,  The  Moors  (London,  1902), 
chap.  xix. :  in  Central  Asia,  all  V'ambery's 'books  of  travel  and 
history.  In  general,  Hughes,  Diet,  of  hlam.  s'.v.  "  Faqir  ";  Depont 
and  (Tappolani,  Les  Confr^riei  rcligieuirs  musulmones  (Alcer,  1897); 
J.  P.  Brown,  The  Den'iilus,  or  Oriental  Spiritualism  (London,  18^. 
(a)  On  Saints.  I.  Goldxiher,  Mttkammedanische  Studien,  ii.  277  n., 
and  "  De  Tascttisme  aux  premiers  temps  dc  I'lslam  "  in  Rave  it 
tkiitoire  des  religions,  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  i^^  ff. ;  Lane,  Modem 
Egyptians,  chap,  x.;  Arabian  Sights,  chap.  lii.  note  63:  Vollers  in 
Zeitsch.  d.  morgenland.  Ceselisck.  xliii.  115  IT.  (D.  B.  Ma.) 

•»•  DERWENT  (Celtic  Dwr-genl,  dear  water),  the  name  of  several 
English  riven.  >  (i)  The  Yorkshire  Derwent  collects  the  greater 
part  of  the  drafaiage  of  the  North  Yorkshire  moon,  rising  in  their 
•utcra  part.  ■  A  southern  head-stream,  however,  rise*  in  the 
Yorkshire  Wolds  near  Filey,  h'ttle  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
North  Sea,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  moraiintc  deposit,  and 
thus  flows  in  an  inland  direction.  The  early  course  of  the  Derwent 
lies  through  a  flat  open  valley  between  the  North  Yorkshire  mpon 
and  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  known  as 
the  Carn,  when  the  river  follows  an  artificial  drainage  cut.  It 
rcc^ve*  numeroua  tributtries  from  the  moon,  then  breaches  thf 
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tarn  aik  bdow  tfajfon  io  a  aaiMW  pictuioqae  vaOey,  and 
debouches  upon  the  centrai  pfattn  of  Yorkshire.  Its  diiection, 
hitherto  wesurly  and  aouth-westerly  from  the  Cam,  now  becomes 
■ouUwily,  and  it  Sows  raughly  jnrallel  to  the  Ouse,  which  it 
Joins  near  I}annby.on-the-Msnh,  In  the  levd  district  between 
Selby  and  the  head  of  the  Humber  estuary,  after  a  course, 
excluding  minor  sinuosities,  of  about  70  m.  As  a  tributary  of 
the  Ouse  it  is  included  in  the  Uumber  basin.  It  is  tidal  up  to 
SultoQ-upon-Derwenl,  15  m.  from  the  junction  with  the  Ouse, 
and  is  loclced  op  to  Malton,  but  the  navigation  is  little  used.  A 
canal  leids  cast  from  the  tidal  water  to  the  small  mariiet  town  of 
Fockliogton. 

(>)  The  Derbyshire  Derwent  rises  in  Bleaklow  Hill  north  of 
the  Peak  and  traverses  a  narrow  dale,  which,  with  those  of  such 
tributary  stteamsas  the  Noe,  watering  Hope  Valley,  and  the  Wye, 
it  famous  for  its  beauty  (see  DaanYSBUtE).    The  Derwent  Sows 
touth  past  Chatswortb,  Matlock  and  Belper  and  then,  passing 
Derby,  debouches  upon  a  low  plain,  and  turns  south-eastward, 
with  an  extremely  sinuous  couse,  to  Join  the  Tkent  near  Sawley. 
Its  length  is  about  60  m.    It  falls  in  all  some  1700  ft.  (from 
Uailodc  200  ft.),  and  no  part  is  navigable,  save  certain  reaches  at 
Matlock  and  elsewhere  for  pleasure  boats. 
>    (j)  The  Cumberiand  Derwent  rises  below  Great  End  In  the 
Lake  District,  draining  Spinkling  and  Sty  Head  tarns,  and  flows 
through  Borrowdale,  receiving  a  considerable  tributary  from 
Lang  Strath.    It  then  drains  the  lakes  of  Derwentwater  and 
Bassenthwaile,  after  which  its  course,  hitherto  N.  and  N.N.W., 
turns  W.  and  W.  by  S.  past  Cockennouth  to  the  Irish  Sea 
at  Workington.    The  length  is  about  34  m.,  and  the  fall  about 
looo  ft.  (from  Cerwcntwatcr  144  ft-);  the  waters  are  usually 
beautifully  dear,  and  the  river  is  not  navigable.    At  a  former 
period  this  stream  must  have  formed  one  large  lake  covering  the 
whole  area  which  includes  Derwentwater  and  Bassenthwaite; 
between  which  a  flat  alluvial  plain  is  formed  of  the  deposits  of 
the  river  Greta,  which  now  joins  the  Derwent  from  the  east 
immediately  below  Derwentwater,  and  the  Newlands  Beck, 
which  enters  Bassenthwaite.    In  time  of  high  flood  this  plain  is 
said  to  have  been  submerged,  and  the  two  lakes  thus  reunited. 
C  (4)  A  river  Derwent  rises  in  the  Pennines  near  the  borders  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  and,  forming  a  large  part  of  the 
boundary  between  these  counties,  takes  a  north-easterly  course 
of  y  m.  to  the  Tyne,  which  it  joins  3  m.  above  Newcastle. 
)   DIRWBHTWATER,  EARL  OP,  an  English  title  borne  by  the 
family  of  Radclyfle,  or  Raddiflc,  from  1688  to  1716  when  the 
'3rd  carl  was  attainted  and  beheaded,   and  claimed  by  his 
descendants,  adherents  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stewart,  from  that 
date  untn  the  death  of  the  last  male  heir  in  1814.    Sir  Frands 
Radclyfle,  3rd  baronet  (1625-1697),  was  the  lineal  descendant  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Radclyfle,  who  acquired  the  extensive  Derwent- 
water estates  in  14 17  through  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
John  de  Derwentwater,  and  of  Sir  Francis  Raddyfie,  who  was 
made  a  baronet  in  1619.    In  1688  Sir  Frands  was  created 
Viscount  Radclyfle  and  earl  of  Derwentwater  by  James  II., 
and  dying  in  1697  was  succeeded  as  2nd  eari  by  his  eldest 
sen  Edward  (1655-1705),  who  had  married  Lady  Mary  Tudor 
(d.  1726),  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  11.    The  2nd  eari  died 
in  1705,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  James  (16S9-1716), 
who  was  born  in  London  on  the  28th  of  June  1689,  and  was 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  the  Stewarts  in  France  as  companion 
to  Prince  James  Edward,  the  old  Pretender.    In  i;io  he  came 
fb  reside  on  his  English  estates,  and  in  July  1712  was  married  to 
Anna  Maria  (d.  1723),  daughter  of  Sir  John  Webb,  baronet,  of 
Odstock,  Wihshire.    Joining  without  any  hesitation  in  the 
Stewart  rising  of  171$,  Derwentwater  escaped  arrest  owing  to  the 
devotion  of  his  tenantry,  and  in  October,  with  about  seventy 
followers,  he  joined  Thomas  Forster  at  Green-rig.     Like  Forster 
the  earl  was  lacking  in  militar)'  experience,  and  when  the  rebels 
capitulated  at  Preston  he  was  conveyed  to  London  and  im- 
peached.   Pleading  guilty  at  his  trial  he  was  attainted  and 
Condemned  to  death.    Great  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a 
mitigation  of  the  sentence,  but  the  government  was  obdurate, 
tnd  Derwentwater  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  J4th 
vin  i* 
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of  February  1716,  declaring  on  the  scaffold  his  devotion  to  the 
Roman  Catholicjeligion  and  to  King  James  UL  The  earl  was 
very  popular  among  his  tenantry  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  residence,  Dilston  Hall.  His  gallant  bearing^d  his  sad 
fate  have  been  cdebrated  in  song  and  story,  and  the  aurora 
honaiis,  which  shone  with  exceptional  brightness  on  the  night  of 
his  execution,  a  known  locally  as  "  Lord  Derwentwater's  lighta", 
He  left  an  only  son  John,  who,  in  spite  of  his  father's  attainder, 
assumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  who  died  un- 
married in  1731;  and  a  daughter  Alice  Mary  (d.  1760),  who 
married  in  1732  Robert  James,  8th  Baron  Petre  (1713-1742).    1 

On  the  death  of  John  Radclyfle  in  1731  his  unde  Charles 
(1693-1746),  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  2nd  eari,  took  the 
title  of  «trl  of  Derwentwater.  Charles  Raddyffe  had  shared  the 
fate  of  his  brother,  the  3rd  earl,  at  Preston  in  November  1715, 
and  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  high  treason;  but,  more 
fortunate  than  James,  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping  from  prison, 
and  had  joined  the  Stewarts  on  the  Continent.  In  1724  he 
married  Charlotte  Maria  (d.  1755),  in  her  own  right  countess  of 
Newburgh,  and  after  spending  some  time  in  Rome,  he  was 
captured  by  an  English  ship  in  November  1 745  whilst  proceeding 
to  join  Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pretender,  in  Scotland.' 
Condemned  to  death  under  his  former  sentence  he  was  beheaded 
on  the  8th  of  December  1 746.  His  eldest  son,  James  Bartholomew 
(1725-1786),  who  had  shared  his  father's  imprisonment,  then 
claimed  the  title  of  carl  of  Derwentwater,  and  on  his  mother's 
death  in  1755  became  3rd  eari  of  Newburgh.  His  only  son 
and  successor,  Anthony  James  (1757-1S14),  died  without  issue 
in  1814,  when  the  title  became  extinct  ie  facto  as  well  as  ii 
jure.  Many  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland  had  been  settled  upon  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  in 
1749  a  sum  of  £30,000  had  been  raised  upon  them  for  the  benefit' 
of  the  eari  of  Newburgh.  The  present  representative  of  the 
Radclyfle  family  is  Lord  Petre,  and  in  1874  the  bodies  of  the 
first  three  eails  of  Derwentwater  were  reburied  in  the  family  vault 
of  the  Petres  at  Thomdon,  Essex. 

In  1865  a  woman  appeared  in  Northumberland  who  claimed 
to  be  a  grand-daughter  of  the  4th  eari  and,  as  there  were 
no  male  heirs,  to  be  countess  of  Derwentwater  and  owner  of  the 
estates.  She  said  the  4th  earl  had  not  died  in  1731  but  had 
married  and  settled  in  Germany.  Her  story  aroused  soma 
interest,  and  it  was  necessary  to  eject  her  by  force  from  Dilston 
HaU. 


See  R.  Patten.  Bisloryt/llu  LaU  KtMlion  (London,  1717):  W.  S.' 

Gibson,  Dililom  HaU,  or  Mcmoirt  of  James  Radclife,  tarl  of  Derwent- 
water  (London,   1848-1830);  G.  E.  Cla\aync),  CompkU  Peeraft 


(Exeter,  iKj-lS9S);»adDklioiiaryof  National Biotrapky.yol.  xlvii. 
(London,  1896). 

DERWENTWATER,  a  lake  of  Cumberland,' England,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  celebrated  Lake  District  (?.».  (or  the  physical 
relations  of  the  lake  with  the  district  at  large).  ,It  is  of  irregular 
figure,  approaching  to  an  oval,  about  3  m.  in  length  and  from 
)  m.  to  li  m.  in  breadth.  The  greatest  depth  is  70  ft.  The  lake 
is  scen^  at  one  view,  within  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains  of 
varied  outline,  overlooked  by  others  of  greater  height.  Several 
of  the  lesser  elevations  near  the  lake  are  especially  famous  as 
view-points,  such  as  Castle  Head,  Walla  Crag,  Ladder  Brow  and 
Cat  Bells.  The  shores  are  well  wooded,  and  the  lake  is  studded 
with  several  islands,  of  which  Lord's  Island,  Derwent  Isle  and 
St  Herbert's  arc  the  principal.  Lord's  Island  was  the  residence 
of  the  earlsof  Derwentwater.  St  Herbert's  Isle  receives  itsname 
from  having  been  the  abode  of  a  holy  man  of  that  name  mentioned 
by  Bede  as  contemporary  with  St  Cuthben  of  Fame  Island  in  the 
7th  century.  Derwent  Isle,  about  six  acres  in  extent,  contains 
a  handsome  residence  surrounded^by  lawns,  gardens  and  timber 
of  large  growth.  The  famous  Falls  of  Lodore,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  take,  consist  of  a  series  of  cascades  in  the  small  Watendlalb 
Beck,  which  rushes  over  an  enormous  pile  of  protruding  cragi 
from  a  height  of  nearly  200  ft.  The  "  Floating  Islartd  "  appear* 
at  intervals  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  lake  near  the  mouth 
of  the  beck.  This  singular  phenomenon  is  supposed  to  owe  its 
appearance  to  an  .accumulation  of  (as,  Jormcd  by  the  decay  ol 
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vegetmble  matter,  detaching  and  raising  to  the  turface  the  matted 
weeds  which  cover  the  floor  of  the  lalce  at  this  point.  The  river 
Derwent  (g.v.)  enters  the  lake  from  the  south  and  leaves  it  on  the 
north,  draining  it. through  Basscnthwaite  lake,  to  the  Irish  Sea. 
To  the  north-east  of  the  lake  hcs  the  town  of  Keswick. ' 

DBS  ADRBTS,  FRANSOIS  DB  BEAUHONT,  Baron  {c.  1$!*- 
'S87)>  French  Protj^tant  leader,  was  bom  in  151}  or  15x3  at 
the  chiteau  of  La  Fi^tte  (IsJre).  During  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  of 
France  he  served  wi^distinction  in  the  royal  army  and  became 
colonel  of  the  "  legi^B  "  of  Dauphini,  Provence  and  Languedoc 
In  1562,  however,  h?^oined  the  Huguenots,  not  from  religious 
conviction  but  proba'bly  from  motives  of  ambition  and  personal 
dislike  of  the  house  of  Guise.  His  campaign  against  the  Catholics 
in  1562  was  eminently  successful.  In  June  of  that  year  Dcs 
Adrets  was  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Dauphini.  But  his 
brilliant  military  qualities  were  marred  by  his  revolting  atrocities. 
The  reprisals  he  exacted  from  the  Catholics  after  their  massacres 
of  the  Huguenots  at  Orange  have  left  a  dark  stain  upon  his  name. 
^The  garrisons  that  resisted  him  were  butchered  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  brutality,  and  at  Montbrison,  in  Forea,  he  forced 
eighteen  prisoners  to  precipitate  themselves  from  the  top  of  the 
keep.  Having  alienated  the  affections  of  the .  Huguenots  by 
bts  pride  and  violence,  be  entered  into  communication  with  the 
Catholics,  and  declared  himself  openly  in  favour  of  conciliation. 
On  the  lotb  of  January  1563  be  was  arrested  on  suspidon  by 
some  Huguenot  ofhcers  and  confined  in  the  dtadel  of  NImcs. 
He  was  liberated  at  the  edict  of  Amboise  in  the  following  March, 
and,  distrusted  alike  by  Huguenots  and  Catholics,  retired  to  the 
chiteau  of  La  Frette,  where  he  died,  a  Catholic,  on  .the  and  of 
February  1587. 

-  Authorities. — T.' Roman.  Doemtenls  inidits  sur  U  hann  dei 
Adrets  (187a):  and  memoirs  and  histories  of  the  time.    Sec  also 


Guy  AlUrd,  Viede  Francois de Beaumont  (1675];  I'abb^  J.  C.  Martin, 
Histoire  politique  et  militaire  de  Franfois  de  Beaumont  (1803);  Eugene 
and  EmUe  Haag,  La  Frana  pntettanu  (jnd  ed..  1877  leq.). 

DESAIX     DB     VBTOOUX,     UTOIS     CHARLES     ANTOINB 

(176S-1800),  French  general,  was  bom  of  a  noble  though  im- 
poverished family.  He  received  a  military  education  at  the 
school  founded  by  Marshal  d'Effiat,  and  entered  the  French 
royal  army.  During  the  first  six  years  of  his  service  the  young 
ofhcer  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  duty  and  the  study  of  his 
profession,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  threw  himself 
whole-heartedly  into  the  cause  of  liberty.  In  spite  of  the  pressure 
put  upon  him  by  his  relatives,  he  refused  to  "  emigrate,"  and 
in  179}  is  found  serving  on  Broglie's  staff.  The  disgrace  of  this 
general  nearly  cost  young  Desaix  his  life,  but  be  escaped  the 
guillotine,  and  by  his  conspicuous  services  soon  drew  upon 
himself  the  favour  of  the  Republican  government.  Like  many 
other  members  of  the  old  ruling  classes  who  had  accepted  the  new 
ord>-r  of  things,  the  instinct  of  command,  joined  to  native  ability, 
brought  Desaix  rapidly  to  high  posts.  By  1794  he  had  attained 
the  rank  of  general  of  division.  In  the  campaign  of  1795  he 
commanded  Jourdan's  right  wing,  and  in  Morcau's  invasion  of 
Bavaria  in  the  following  year  he  held  an  equally  important 
command.  In  the  retreat  which  ensued  when  the  archduke 
Charles  won  the  battles  of  Amberg  and  Wflraburg  (see  F«ENcn 
Revolutiona«y  Wass)  Desaix  commanded  Moreau's  rearguard, 
and  later  the  fortress  of  Kehl,  with  the  highest  distinction,  and 
his  name  became  a  household  word,  like  those  of  Bonaparte, 
Jourdan,  Hoche,  Marceau  and  Klfber.  Next  year  his  initial 
successes  were  Interrupted  by  tbe  PreUminaries  of  Lcoben, 
and  he  procured  for  himself  a  mission  into  Italy  In  order  to 
meet  General  Bonaparte,  who  spared  no  pains  to  captivate  the 
brilliant  young  general  from  the  almost  rival  camps  of  Germany. 
Provisionally  appointed  commander  of  the  "  Army  of  England," 
Desaix  was  soon  transferred  by  Bonaparte  to  the  expeditionary 
force  intended  for  Egypt.  It  was  his  division  which  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  Mameluke  attack  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  and 
he  crowned  his  reputation  by  his  victories  over  Murad  Bey  in 
Upper  Egypt.  Amongst  the  fellaheen  he  acquired  the  significant 
appellation  of  the  "  Just  Sultan."  When  his  chief  handed  over 
the  command  to  Kltber  and,  prepared  to.ictura  to  France, 


Desaix  was  one  of  the  small  party  ttkcttd  to  •ccomfaqr  th* 
future  emperor.  But,  from  various  causes,  it  was  many  "■""'H 
before  he  could  join  the  new  Consul.  The  campaign  of  >8oo  wat 
well  on  its  way  to  the  climax  when  Desaix  at  last  reported 
himself  for  duty  in  Italy.  Ho  was  immediately  assigned  to  tb« 
command  of  a  corps  of  two  infantry  divisions.  Three  days  later 
(June  14),* detached,  with  Boudet's  division,  at  Rivalta,  he  beard 
the  cannon  of  Marengo  on  his  right.  Taking  the  initiative  h* 
marched  at  once  towards  the  sound,  meeting  Bonaparte's  staH 
officer,  who  had  come  to  recall  him,  hall  way  on  the  toutc.  Ha 
arrived  with  Boudet's  division  at  the  moment  when  the  Austtiant 
were  victorious  all  along  the  line.  Exclaiming,  "  There  is  yet 
time  to  win  another  baltlel"  he  led  his  three  regiments  straight 
against  the  enemy's  centre.  At  the  moment  of  victory  Desaix 
was  killed  by  a  musket  balL  Napoleon  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  soldien  of  that  brilliant  time 
by  erecting  the  monuments  of  Desaix  on  the  Place  Dauphini  and 
the  Place  des  Victoiies  in  Paris.  ( 

See  F.  Martha-Bekcr,  Comte  de  Moos;  U  CifinI  L.C.A-  Dim* 
(Paris,  i8s»). 

DfiSAOOIBRS,  MARC  AMIOINB  ■AOBLEINB  (1771-1827). 
French  dramatist  and  song-writer,  son  of  Marc  Antoine 
IMsaugiers,  a  musical  composer,  was  bora  at  Fiijus  (Var)  on 
the  17th  of  November  1772.  He  studied  at  the  Mazarin  college 
in  Paris,  where  he  had  for  one  of  his  teachers  the  critic  Julicn 
Louis  GeoSroy.  He  entered  the  seminary  Saint  Laiare  with  a 
view  to  the  priesthood,  but  soou  gave  up  his  intention.  In  hit 
nineteenth  year  he  produced  in  collaboration  with  his  father  ■ 
light  opera  (1791)  adapted  from  the  Mtduin  malgri lui  of  MoU^re. 

During  the  Revolution  he  emigrated  to  St  Domingo,  and  during 
the  negro  revolt  he  was  made  prisoner,  barely  escaping  with  his 
life.  He  took  refuge  in  the  United  States,  where  he  supported 
himself  by  teaching  the  piano.  In  1 797  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  in  a  very  few  yean  he  became  famous  as  a  writer  ot 
comedies,  operas  and  vaudevilles,  which  were  produced  in  rapid 
succession  at  the  Thi&tre  des  Variitfs  and  the  Vaudeville.  He 
also  wrote  convivial  and  satirical  songs,  which,  though  different 
in  character,  can  only  worthily  be  compared  with  those  of 
Stranger.  He  was  at  one  time  president  o{  the  Cattau,  a  con- 
vivial society  whose  members  were  then  chiefly  drawn  fton 
literary  circles.  He  had  the  honour  of  introd'icing  B£ranger  as  a 
member.  In  181 5  D^ugicn  succeeded  Pierre  Yves  Barrf  ai 
manager  of  the  Vaudeville,  which  prospered  under  his  manage- 
ment until,  in  1820,  the  apposition  of  the  Gymnase  proved  too 
strong  for  him,  and  he  Ksigncd.^He  died  in  Paris  on  the  9tb  of 
August  1827. 

Among  his  pieces  may  be  mentioned  Le  Vatet  d'emprml  (1807); 
Uomieur  Vauiour  (181 1) land Lt  Rigin d'utt icrmtttU  Urmti'tm. 
ritiu,  aimed  at  Napoleon.  _ 

An  edition  of  D^ugiers'  Oiantims  et  Poisies  diverses  ^opeared  10' 
1827.  A  new  selection  with  a  notice  by  Alfred  de  Bougy  appeared 
in  1858.    See  also  Sainte-Beuve's  Portraits  conttmporains,  vof.v. 

OBSAQLT,  PIBRRB  JOSEPH  (1744-1795),  French  anatomist 
and  surgeon,  was  bom  at  Magny-Vernois  (Haute  SaAne)  on  the 
6th  of  Febru-iry  1744.  He  was  destined  for  the  church,  but  his 
own  inclination  was  towards  the  study  of  medidnei  and,  after 
learning  something  from  the  barber-surgeon  of  his  native  viUage, 
he  was  settled  as  an  apprentice  in  the  military  hospital  of  Belfort, 
where  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  military 
suigery.  Going  to  Paris  when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
opened  a  school  of  anatomy  in  the  winter  of  1766,  the  succes* 
of  which  exdted  the  jealousy  of  the  established  teachers  and 
professors,  who  endeavoured  to  make  him  give  up  his  lectures. 
In  1776  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  corporation  <A 
surgeons;  and  in  1782  he  was  appointed  surgeon-major  to  the 
hospital  De  la  Charilt.  Within  a  few  years  he  was  recognised 
as  one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  France.  The  clinical  school  of 
surgery  which  he  instituted  at  the  H6tel  Dieu  attracted  great 
numbers  of  students,  not  only  from  every  part  of  France  but  also 
from*olher  countries;  and  he  frequently  had  an  audience  of 
about  600.  He  introduced  many  improvements  into  the  practice 
of  suigery,  as  well  as  into  the  construction  of  various  surgical 
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htstrunents.  I>  1791  Ik  esuUlahed  at  Jotunai  it  cUnrgvu, 
edited  by  bis  pwpUs,  which  wu  a  record  o<  Uie  most  inteiating 
cases  that  bad  occurred  in  his  cUnicai  school,  with  the  rematks 
which  he  bad  made  upon  them  in  the  coarse  of  his  lectures.  But 
in  iJie  midst  of  his  labours  he  became  obnosious  to  some  of  the 
revolutioniits,  and  he  was,  on  some  frivolous  charge,  denounced 
to  the  popular  sections.  After  being  twice  examined,  he  was 
seized  on  the  sSlh  of  May  1 79J,  while  delivering  a  lecture,  carried 
away  from  his  tbealie,  and  committed  to  ptiscn  in  tlie  Liuem' 
hourg.  In  three  days,  however,  he  was  liberated,  and  permitted 
to  resume  bis  functions.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  ist  of  June  I79S> 
the  stocy  that  his  death  was  caused  by  poison  being  disproved 
by  the  autop^  carried  out  by  his  pupil,  M.  F.  X.  Bichat.  .A 
pension  was  settled  on  his  widow  by  tlie  republic.  Together 
with  Francois  Chopart  (i74J->795)  he  published  a  Trailt  ta 
maladits  Mnrgicalet  (1779),  and  Bichat  published  a  digest 
of  his  surgical  doetiines  in  (Emrej  ckirurfitaks^dt^OaauU 

{1798^1799)-  .  ,    .     .  -_ , 

DBS  BARREAOX.  JACQUBS  VAUiS,  SlECK  (i6o>-l«73), 
French  poet,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1601.  His  great-onde, 
Ceoffroy-Valke,  had  been  hanged  in  1574  for  tiie  authorship  of 
a  book  called  JU  PUmt  dt  la  Jay.  His  nephew  appears  to  have 
inherited  his  scepticism,  which  on  one  occasion  nearly  cost  him 
his  life.  The  peasants  of  Tooraine  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  the  unbeliever  an  untimely  frost  that  damaged  the  vines, 
and  proposed  to  stone  him.  His  authorship  of  the  sonnet  on 
"  Penitence,"  by  which  he  u  generally  known,  has  been  disputed. 
He  had  the  further  distinction  of  being  the  first  of  the  lovers  of 
Mi^an  Delorme.  He  died  at  Clia)on-sw.SsAne  on  the  9th  of 
May  1673. 
See  PUsits  it  Dtt  Btmawc  (1904),  edited  by  F.  Lacbivre. 
DBSBOROiraH,  JOHN  (t6oS-i6So),  English  soldier  and 
politidaa,  son  of  James  Desborough  of  Eltisley,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  of  Elizabeth  Hatley  of  Over,  in  the  same  county,  was  baptised 
on  the  ijth  of  November  i6og.  He  was  educated  for  the  law. 
On  the  ijid  of  June  1636  he  married  Eltisley  Jane,  daughter 
of  Robert  Cromwell  of  Hunthigdon,  and  sister  of  the  future 
Protector.  He  took  an  active  pan  in  the  Civil  War  when  it 
broke  out,  and  showed  considerable  military  ability.  In  1645  he 
was  present  as  major  in  the  engagement  at  Langiort  on  the  loth 
of  July,  at  Hambleton  Hill  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  on  the  loth 
of  September  ha  commanded  the  hone  at  the  storming  of  Bristol. 
Later  he  took  part  in  the  operations  round  Oxford.  In  164S 
as  colonel  he  commanded  the  forces  at  Great  Yarmouth.  He 
avoided  all  participation  in  the  trial  of  the  king  In  June  1649, 
being  employed  in  the  settlement  of  the  west  of  England.  He 
fought  at  Worcester  as  major.general  and  neariy  captured 
Charies  II.  near  Salisbury.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth  he  was  chosen,  on  die  17th  of  January  1651,  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  legal  reforms.  In  1653  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Protectorate  coundl  of  state,  and  a  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  four 
generals  at  sea  and  a  commissioner  for  the  army  and  navy.  In 
>4$4  he  was  made  constable  of  St  Briavel's  Castle  in  Gkwcesler- 
sUrc.  Next  year  he  was  appointed  major-general  over  the  west. 
He  had  been  nomiiuted  a  member  of  Barebones'  parliament 
in  1653,  and  he  was  returned  to  the  parliament  of  1654  for 
Cambridgeshire,  and  to  that  of  1656  for  Somersetshire.  In  July 
1637  he  became  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  1658  he 
accepted  a  seat  b  Cromwell's  House  of  Lords,  f  In  spile  of  his 
near  reladonship  to  the  Protector's  family,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  violent  opponents  of  the  assumption  by  Cromwell  of  the 
ro}-al  title,  and  after  the  Protector's  death,  instead  of  supporting 
the  interests  and  government  of  his  nephew  Richard  Cromwell, 
be  was,  with  Fleetwood,  the  chief  instigator  and  organizer  of  the 
hostility  of  the  army  towards  his  administration,  and  forced  him 
by  threats  and  menaces  to  dissolve  his  pariiament  in  April  1639. 
He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  council  of  sute-by  the  restored 
Kump,  and  made  cokmel  and  governor  of  Plymouth,  but  pre- 
senting with  other  oflkets  a  seditious  petition  from  the  army 
council,  on  the  jth  of  October,  was  about  a  week  later  dismissed. 
After  the  expulsioa  of  the  Rump  by  Fleetwood;  on  the  13th  3)f 


October  he  was  chosen  by  the  officers  a  member  of  the  new 
administration  and  commissary-general  of  the  horse.  The  new 
militaiy  government,  however,  rested  on  no  solid  foundation,  and 
its  leaders  quickly  found  themselves  without  any  influence. 
Desborough  himself  becaaw  an  object  of  ridicule,  his  regiment 
even  revolted  against  him,  and  on  the  return  of  the  Rump  he 
was  ordered  to  quit  London.  At  the  restoration  he  was  excluded 
from  the  act  of  indemnity  but  not  included  in  the  clause  of  pains 
and  penalties  extending  to  life  and  goods,  being  therefore  only 
mcapecitatod  from  public  employment.  Soon  afterwards  be  was 
arrested  on  suspidoD  of  conspiring  to  kill  the  king  and  queen, 
but  was  quickly  liberated.  Subsequently  he  escaped  to  Holland, 
where  be  engaged  in  republican  intrigues.  Accordingly  he  was 
ordered  home,  in  April  1666,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  charge  of 
treason,  and  obeying  was  imprisoied  in  the  Tower  till  February 
■667,  when  he  was  examined  before  the  council  and  set  free. 
Desborough  died  in  16S0,  By  his  first  wife,  Cromwell's  sister,  he 
had  one  daughter  and  seven  sons;  he  married  a  second  wife  in 
April  1658  whose  name  is  unrecorded.  Desborough  was  a  good 
soldier  and  nothing  more;  and  his  only  conception  of  govern- 
meat  was  by  force  and  by  the  army.  His  rough  person  and 
Bianners  are  the  constant  theme  of  ridicule  in  the  royalist  ballids, 
and  he  is  caricatured  in  Butler's  Haiibras  and  in  the  Parahle  of 
ike  Lien  and  Fax. 

DBGARTBS,  BEHA  (1596-1650),  French  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  La  Haye,  in  'Touraine,  midway  between  Tours  and 
Poitiers,  on  the  3  ist  of  March  1 596,  and  died  at  Stockholm  on  the 
nth  of  Fcbroary  1650.  The  house  where  he  was  born  is  still 
shown,  and  a  mUoirit  about  3  m.  oS  retains  the  name  of 
Les  Cartes.  His  family  on  both  sides  was  of  Foitcvin  descent. 
Joachim  Descartes,  his  father,  having  purchased  a  commission 
as  counsellor  in  the  parlement  of  Rennes,  introduced  the  family 
into  that  demi-noblesse  of  the  robe  which,  between  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  high  nobility,  maintained  a  lofty  rank  in  French  society. 
He  bad  three  children,  a  son  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  his 
father  in  the  peilemcnt,  a  daughter  who  married  a  M.  du  Crevis, 
and  Rent,  after  whose  birth  the  mother  died. 

Descartes,  known  as  Du  Perron,  from  a  small  estate  destined 
for  his  inheritance,  soon  showed  an  inquisitive  mind.  From 
1604  to  1611  he  studied  at  the  school  of  La  Flfche,  ^_ 

which  Henry  IV.  had  lately  founded  and  endowed  for  Slro 
the  Jesuits.  He  enjoyed  exceptional  privileges;  his 
feeble  health'  excused  him  from  the  morning  duties,  and  thus 
earty  he  acquired  the  habit  of  reflection  in  bed,  which  dung  to 
him  throughout  life.  ^Even  then  he  had  begun  to  distrust  the 
authority  of  tradition  and  his  teachers.  Two  years  before  he 
left  school  he  was  vlected  as  one  of  the  twenty-four  who  went 
forth  to  receive  the  heart  of  Henry  IV.  as  it  was  borne  to  its 
resthig-place  at  La  Fl(che.\'At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  home 
to  his  father,  who  was  now  settled  at  Rennes,  and  had  married 
again.  During  the  winter  of  161 2  he  completed  his  preparations 
for  the  world  by  lessons  in  horsemanship  and  fencing;  and  tlien 
started  as  his  own  master  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  Parisian  life. 
Fortunately  he  went  to  no  perilous  lengths;  the  worst  we  hear 
of  is  a  passion  for  gaming.  .  Here,  too,  be  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Claude  Mydorge,  one  of  the  foremost  mathematicians  of  France, 
and  renewed  an  early  intimacy  with  Marin  Metsenne  (?.».),  now 
Father  Mersenne,  of  the  order  of  Minim  friars.  The  withdrawal 
of  Mersenne  m  1614  to  a  post  in  the  provinces  was  the  signal  for 
Descartes  to  abandon  social  life  and  shut  himself  up  for  nearly 
two  years  in  a  secluded  house  of  the  faubourg  St  Germain. 
Accident  betrayed  the  secret  of  his  retirement;  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  mathematical  investigations,  and  to  take  part 
in  entertainments,  where  the  only  thing  that  chimed  in  with  his 
theorizing  reveries  was  the  music.  French  politics  were  at  that 
time  characterized  by  violence  and  intrigue  to  such  an  extent 
that  Paris  was  no  fit  place  for  a  student,  and  there  was  little 
honourable  prospect  for  a  soldier.  Accordingly,  in  May  i6t7, 
Descartes  set  out  for  the  Netherlands  and  took  service  in  the 
army  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Or&nge.  At  Breda  he  enlisted  as  a 
volunteer,  and  the  first  and  only  pay  which  he  accepted  he  kept 
las  1  curiosity  through  life.>  There  was  a  lull  in  the  war,  and  the 
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Netherlands  was  distracted  1>y  the  quarreU'bf  Gomarists  and 
Arminians.  ■  During  the  leisure  thus  arising,  Descartes  one  day 
had  his  attention  drawn  to  a  placard  in  the  Dutch  tongue;  as 
the  language,  of  which  he  never  became  perfectly  master,  was 
then  strange  to  him,  be  asked  a  bystander  to  interpret  it  into 
cither  French  or  Latin.  The  stranger,  Isaac  Bceckman,  prindpal 
of  the  college  of  Dort,  olTcred  to  do  so  into  Latin,  if  the  inquirer 
would  bring  him  a  solution  of  the  problem,— for  the  advertise- 
ment was  one  of  those  challenges  which  the  mathematicians  of 
the  age  were  accustomed  to  throw  down  to  all  comers,  daring 
Ihem  to  discover  a  geometrical  mystery  known  as  they  fancied 
to  themselves  alone.  Descartes  promised  and  fulfilled;  and  a 
friendship  grew  up  between  him  and  Beeckmon — broken  only 
by  the  dishonesty  of  the  latter,  who  in  later  years  took  credit  for 
the  novelty  contained  in  a  small  essay  onmu^c^Ccmpeadium 
Uuiicuc)  which  Descartes  wrote  at  this  period  and  entrusted  to 

Beeckman.'  

)  After  spending  two  years  in  Holland  as  a  soldier  in'a  period 
of  peace,  Descartes,  in  July  16x9,  attracted  by  the  news  of 
the  impending  struggle  between  the  house  of  Austria  and  the 
Protestant  princes,  consequent  upon  the  election  of  the  palatine 
of  the  Rhine  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  set  out  for  upper 
Germany,  and  volunteered  into  the  Bavarian  service.\  The 
winter  of  1619,  spent  in  quarters  at  Neubuig  on  the  Danube,  was 
the  critical  period  in  his  life.  Here,  in  his  warm  room  (.dans  u« 
poHc),  be  indulged  those  meditations  which  afterwards  led  to  the 
Diseouru  «/  liethod.  It  was  here  that,  on  the  eve  of  St  Martin's 
day,  he  "  was  filled  with  enthusiasm,  and  discovered  the  founda- 
tions of  a  marvellous  science."  He  retired  to  rest  with  anxious 
thoughts  of  his  future  career,  which  haunted  him  through  the 
night  in  three  dreams  that  left  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind. 
The  date  of  his  philosophical  conversion  is  thtis  fixed  to  a  day. 
But  as  yet  he  had  only  glimpses  of  a  logical  method  which  should 
invigorate  the  syllogism  by  the  co-operation  of  ancient  geometry 
and  modern  algebra.  For  during  the  year  that  elapsed  before  he 
left  Swabia  (and  whilst  he  sojourned  at  Neuburg  and  Ulm),  and 
amidst  his  geometrical  studies,  he  would  fain  have  gathered  some 
knowledge  of  the  mystical  wisdom  attributed  to  the  Rosicrudans; 
but  the  Invisibles,  as  they  called  themselves,  kept  their  secret. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Weisscr  Berg  (near  Prague),  where 
the  hopes  of  the  elector  palatine  were  blasted  (November  8, 
1630),  passed  the  winter  with  the  army  in  southern  Bohemia, 
and  next  year  served  in  Hungary  under  Karl  Bonaventura  de 
Longucval,  Graf  von  Buquoy  or  Boucquoi  (r  571-1611).  .  On  the 
death  of  this  general  Descartes  quitted  the  imperial  service,  and 
in  July  1621  began  a  peaceful  tour  through  Moravia,  the  borders 
of  Poland,  Pomeraiua,  Brandenburg,  Holstein  and  Friesland, 
from  which  he  reappeared  in  February  1622  in  Belgium,  and 
betook  himself  directly  .to_his  father's  .home  at  Rennes  in 

Brittany.  

;  At  Rennes  Descartes  found  little  to  interesthim;  and,  after 
he  had  visited  the  maternal  estate  of  which  his  father  now  put 
him  in  possession,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  found  the  Rosi- 
crudans the  topic  of  the  hour,  and  heard  himself  credited  with 
partnership  in  their  secrets.  A  short  visit  to  Brittany  enabled 
him,  with  his  father's  consent,  to  arrange  for  the  sale  of  his 
property  in  Poitou.  vTbe  proceeds  were  invested  in  such  a  way 
at  Paris  as  to  bring  him  in  a  yearly  income  of  between  6000  and 
7000  francs  (equal  now  to  mere  than  £500).  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  Descartes  was  on  his  way  to  Italy.  The  natural 
phenomena  of  SwitzerUnd,  and  the  political  complications  in 
the  Valtellina,  where  the  Catholic  inhabitants  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Grisons  and  called  in  the  Papal  and  Spanish  troops 
to  their  assistance,  delayed  him  some  time;  but  he  reached 
Venice  in  time  to  see  the  ceremony  of  the  doge's  wedlock  with  the 
Adriatic.  After  paying  his  vows  at  Loretto,  be  came  to  Rome, 
which  was  then  on  the  eve  of  a  year  of  jubilee — an  occasion  which 
Descartes  seized  to  observe  the  variety  of  men  and  manners  which 
the  dty  then  embraced  within  its  walls.    In  the  spring  of  1625 

■  *  It  was  only  published  after  the  author's  death; and  of  it.  besides 
the  French  vemon,  there  exists  an  English  translation  "  by  a  'Petvon 
«<  QuaUty." 


he  retumetTfiSine  1>y  Mont  Cenis,  observing  the  avalanches,* 
instead  of,  as  his  relatives  hoped,  securing  a  post  in  the  French 
army  in  Piedmont. 

For  an  instant  Descartes  seems  to  have  concurred  in  the  plan 
of  purchasing  a  post  at  Chitellerault,  but  he  gave  up  the  idea.* 
and  settled  in  Paris  (June  t62s),  in  the  quarter  where  he  had 
sought  scdusion  before.  *By  this  time  he  had  ceased  to  devote 
himself  to  pure  mathematics,  and  in  company  with  his  friends 
Mcrsenne  and  Mydorge  was  deeply  interested  in  the  theory  of 
the  refraction  of  light,  ttnd  in  the  practical  work  of  grinding:' 
glasses  of  the  best  shape  suitable  for  optical  instruments.  But 
all  the  while  he  was  engaged  with  reflections  on  the  nature  at 
man,  of  the  soul  and  of  God,  and  for  a  while  he  remained  invisible' 
even  to  his  most  familiar  friends.  But  their  importunity  made  a' 
hermitage  in  P:tris  impossible;  a  graceless  friend  even  surprised 
the  philosopher  in  bed  at  eleven  in  the  morning  meditating  and 
taking  notes.  In  disgust,  Descartes  started  for  the  west  to  take' 
part  in  the  siege  of  La  Rochcllc,  and  entered  the  dty  with  the* 
troops  (October  1628).  A  meeting  at  which  he  was  present  after' 
his  return  to  Paris  dedded  his  vocation.  He  had  expressed  an' 
opinion  that  the  true  art  of  memory  was  not  to  be  gained  by 
technical  devices,  but  by  a  philosophical  apprehension  of  things; 
and  the  cardinal  de  Berulle,  the  founder  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Oratory,  was  so  struck  by  the  tone  of  the  remarks  as  to 
impress  upon  the  speaker  the  duty  of  spending  his  life  in  the 
examination '  of  truth.  Descartes  accepted  the  philosophic 
mission,  and  in  the  spring  of  1629  he  settled  in  Holland.  His 
financial  aflaits  he  had  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  abb^  Picot,' 
and  as  his  literary  and  sdentific  tepiescotative  he  adopted 
Mcrsenne. 

Till  X649' Descartes  lived  in  Holland.  Thrice  only  did  he 
revisit  France — in  t644,  1647  and  1648.  The  first  of  these 
occasions  was  in  order  to  settle  family  affairs  after  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1640.  The  second  brief  visit,  in  1C47,  partly  on 
literary,  partly  on  family  business,  was  signalized  by  the  award 
of  a  pension  of  3000  francs,  obtained  from  the  royal  bounty 
by  Cardinal  Maiarin.  The  last  visit  in  1648  was  less  fortunate.' 
A  royal  order  summoned  him  to  France  for  new  honours — an 
additional  pension  and  a  permanent  post — for  his  fame  had  by 
this  time  gone  abroad,  and  it  was  the  age  when  princes  sought  tgl 
attract  genius  and  learning  to  their  courts.  But  when  Descartes 
arrived,  he  found  Paris  rent  asunder  by  the  civil  war  of  the' 
Fronde,  <  He  paid  the  costs  of  his  royal  parchment,  and  left' 
without  a  word  of  reproach.  The  only  other  occasions  on  whidi 
he  was  out  of  the  Netheriands  were  in  1630,  when  he  made  ai 
flying  visit  to  England  to  observe  for  hiniseU  some  alleged 
magnetic  phenomena,  and  in  1634,  when  he  took  an  excursion] 
to  Denmark. 

During  his  residence  in  Holland  he  lived  at  thirteen  different' 
places,  and  changed  his  abode  twenty-four  times.  Inthecboicd 
of  these  spots  two  motives  seem  to  have  influenced  him — the' 
neighbourhood  of  a  university  or  college,  and  the  amenities  c^ 
the  situation.  Among  these  towns  were  Franeker  in  FriesUnd] 
Hardcrwyk,  Deventer,  Utrecht,  Leiden,  Amersfoort,  Amster^ 
dam,  Leeuwarden  in  Friesland.  His  favourite  residences  were 
Endegeest,  Egmond  op  den  Uoef  and  Egmond  the  Abbey  (west' 
of  Zaandam). 

The  time  thus  spent  seems  to  have  been  on  the  whole  happy? 
even  allowing  for  warm  discussions  with  the  mathematiciana 
and  metaphysicians  of  France,  and  for  harassing  controversies  in 
theNciherlands.  Friendly  agents — chiefly  Catholic  priests — were 
the  intermediaries  who  forwarded  his  correspondence  from  Dort, 
Haarlem,  Amsterdam  and  Leiden  to  his  proper  address,  which  be 
kept  completely  secret ;  and  Father  Mersenne  sent  him  objections 
and  questions.  His  health,  which  in  his  youth  had  been  bad, 
improved.  "  I  sleep  here  ten  hours  every  night,"  he  writes 
from  Amsterdam,  "  and  no  care  ever  shortens  my  slumber." 
"  I  take  my  walk  every  day  through  the  confusion  of  s  great 
multitude  with  as  much  freedom  and  qtiiet  as  you  could  find  iii 
your  rural  avenues."'  At  his  first  coming  to  Fnneket  ht 
arranged  to  get  a  cook  acquainted  with  French  oookcry;  but, 
'CEmtm,  jNiss.  '/>.  vi<  199. 
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tfi  picveiit  miMindenUndiag,  it  may  be  wided  that  bis  diet  «a* 
mainly  vegetarian,  and  that  he  rarely  dnnli  wine.  New  friends 
gathered  round  him  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  his  rcsearchei. 
Once  only  do  we  find  him  taking  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his 
neighbottrs, — to  ask  pardon  from  the  government  for  a  homicide.' 
Be  continued. the  profession  of  his  religion.  Sometimes  from 
curiosity  he  went  to  the  ministrations  of  aiubaptists,*  to  bear 
the  preaching  of  peasants  and  artisans.  He  canied  few  books 
to  Holland  with  him,  but  a  Bible  and  the  .^wtiMui  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  were  amongst  them.'  One  of  the  recommendations  of 
Epnond  the  Abbey  was  the  free  cxerdse  there  allowed  to  the 
Catholic  religion.  At  Franeker  his  house  was  a  small  chltean, 
*'  lepantcd  by  a  moat  from  the  rest  of  the  town,  whefe  the  mass 
coaid  be  said  in  safety." '  And  one  motive  in  favour  of  accepting 
aa  invitation  to  Kngfand  lay  in  the  alleged  leanings  of  Charles  I. 
to  the  older  church. 

I  The  best  account  of  Descattes's  mental  history  during  his 
life  in  Hollaod  is  contained  in  his  lettefs,  which  extend  over  the 
whole  period,  and  are  particubrly  frequent  in  the  latter  half. 
The  majority  of  them  are  addressed  to  Mersenne,  and  deal  with 
problems  of  physics,- musical  theory  (in  vrhich  he  took  a  special 
interest),  and  mathematics.  Several  lettciB  between  1643  and 
1649  are  addressed  to  the  princess  Elisabeth,  the  eMest  daughter 
of  the  ejected  elector  palatine,  who  lived  at  The  Hague,  where  her 
mother  maintained  the  semblance  of  a  royal  court.  The  princess 
was  obliged  to  quit  Holland,  but  kept  up  a  philosopfaical  corre- 
qiondenoe  with  Descartes.  It  is  to  her  that  the  Principla  of 
Pkihsopky  were  dedicated;  and  in  her  alone,  according  to 
Descartes,  were  united  those  generally  separated  talents  for 
metaphysics  and  for  mathematics  which  ate  so  characteristically 
a>.operative  in  the  Cartesian  system.  Two  Dutch  friends, 
CoDStantijn  fiuygens  (von  Zuylkbem),  father  of  the  more 
odebrated  Huygens,  and  Hoogheland,  figure  amongst  the 
correspondents,  not  to  mention  various  savants,  professors  and 
churchmen  (particularly  Jesuits). 

His  residence  in  the  Netherhuids  fell  in  the  most  prosperous 
and  brilliant  days  of  the  Dutch  state,  under  the  stadtholdership 
of  Frederick  Henry  (1635-1647).  Abroad  its  navigators  mono- 
polized the  commerce  of  the  worid,  and  explored  unknown  seas; 
at  home  the  Dutch  school  of  painting  reached  its  acme  in 
Rembrandt  (1607-1669);  and.  the  [Ailological  reputation  of 
the  country  was  sustained  by  Grotius,  Vossius  and  the  elder 
Heinaius.  And  yet,  though  Rembrandt's  "  Nigbtwatch  "  is  dated 
the  very  year  after  the  publication  of  the  UedilalioHS,  not  a  word 
in  Descartes  breathes  of  any  work  of  art  or  historical  learning. 
The  contempt  of  aesthetics  and  erudition  is  characteristic  of  the 
most  typical  members  of  what  is  known  as  the  Cartesian  school, 
cspcdally  Malebranche.  Descartes  was  not  in  any  strict  sense  a 
leader.  His  wisdom  grew  mainly  out  of  his  own  reflections  and 
experiments.  The  story  of  his  disgust  when  he  found  that 
Queen  Christina  devoted  some  time  every  day  to  the  study  of 
Creek  under  the  tuition  of  Vossius  is  at  least  true  in  substance.* 
It  gives  no  evidence  of  science,  he  remarks,  to  possess  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  tongue,  such  as  once  was  possessed  by 
the  populace  of  Rome.*  In  all  his  travels  he  studied  only  the 
phenomerut  of  nature  and  human  life.  He  was  a  spectator 
lather  than  an  actor  on  the  stage  of  the  world.  He  entered  the 
army,  merely  because  the  position  gave  a  vantage-ground  from 
which  to  make  his  observations.  In  the  political  interests  which 
these  contests  involved  he  took  no  part;  his  favourite  disdple, 
the  princess  Elisabeth,  was  the  daughter  of  the  banished  king, 
against  whom  he  had  served  in  Bohemia;  and  Queen  Christina, 
his  second  royal  follower,  was  the  daughter  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

Thus  Descartes  is  a  type  of  that  spirit  of  science  to  which 
cradition  and  all  the  heritage  of  the  post  seem  but  elegant 
trifling.  The  science  of  Descartes  was  physics  in  all  its  branches, 
but  especially  as  applied  to  physiology.  Science,  he  says,  may 
be  compared  to  a  tree;  metaphysics  is  the  toot,  physics  is  the 
tnmk,  and  the  three  chief  branches  are  mechanics,  medicine  and 
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morals,— the  three  applications  of  our  knowledge  to  the  outirard 
world,  to  the  human  body,  and  to  the  conduct  of  life.' 

Such  then  was  the  work  that  Descartes  had  in  view  in  Holland. 
His  residence  was  generally  divided  into  two  parts — vlc  his 
workshop  for  science,  the  other  his  reception-room  for  society. 
"  Here  are  my  books,"  he  is  reported  to  have  told  a  visitor,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  animals  he  had  dissected.  He  worked  hard  at  his 
book  on  refraction,  and  dissected  the  heads  of  animals  in  order  to 
explain  imagination  and  memory,  which  he  considered  physical 
processes.*  But  he  was  not  a  hborious  student.  '•  I  can  say 
with  truth,"  he  writes  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,*  "  that  the 
principle  which  I  have  always  ol»erved  in  my  studies,  and  which 
I  beUeve  has  helped  me  most  to  gain  what  knowledge  I  have,  has 
been  never  to  spend  teyond  a  very  few  hours  daily  in  thoughts 
which  occupy  the  imagination,  and  a  very  few  hours  yearly  in 
those  which  occupy  the  understanding,  and  to  give  all  the  rest  of 
my  time  to  the  relaxation  of  the  senses  and  the  repose  of  the 
mind."  But  his  expectations  from  the  study  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  went  a  long  way.  "  The  conservation  of  health," 
he  writes  in  1646,  "  has  always  been  the  principal  end  of  my 
studies."  ■»  In  1629  he  asks  Mersenne  to  take  care  of  himself 
"  till  I  find  out  if  there  is  any  means  of  getting  a  medical  theory 
based  on  infallible  demonstrations,  which  is  what  I  am  now 
inquiring.""  Astronomical  inquiries  in  connexion  with  optics, 
meteorological  phenomena,  and.  In  a  word,  the  whole  field 
of  natural  laws,  excited  his  desire  to  explain  them.  His  own 
observation,  and  the  reports  of  Mersenne,  furnished  his  data.  Of 
Bacon's  demand  for  observation  and  collection  of  facts  he  is 
an  imitator;  and  he  wishes  (in  a  letter  of  1633)  that  "  some  one 
would  undertake  to  give  a  history  of  celestial  phenomena  after 
the  method  of  Bacon,  and  describe  the  sky  exactly  as  it  appears 
at  present,  without  introducing  a  single  hypothesis.'"* 

lie  had  several  writings  in  hand  during  the  eariy  years  of  hb 
residence  In  Holland,  but  the  mafai  work  of  this  period  was  a 
physical  doctrine  of  the  universe  which  6e  termed  Tkt  World. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  writes  to  Mersenne  that  It  will  prob- 
ably be  finished  fai  1633,  but  meanwhile  asks  him  not  to  disclose 
the  secret  to  his  Parisian  friends.  Already  anxieties  appear  as  to 
the  theological  verdict  upon  two  of  his  fundamental  views — the 
infinitude  of  the  universe,  and  the  earth's  rotation  round  the 
sun.  ■*  But  towards  the  end  of  year  1633  we  find  bun  writing  as 
follows: — "  I  had  intended  sending  you  my  World  as  a  New 
Year's  gift,  and  a  fortnight  ago  I  was  still  minded  to  send  you  a 
fragment  of  the  work,  if  the  whole  of  it  could  not  be  trauKribed 
in  time.  But  I  have  just  been  at  Leyden  and  Amsterdam  to 
ask  after  Galileo's  co;mical  system  as  I  imagined  I  had  heard  of 
its  being  printed  last  year  in  Italy.  I  was  told  that  it  had  been 
printed,  but  that  every  copy  had  been  at  the  same  time  burnt  at 
Rome,  and  that  Galileo  had  been  himself  condemned  to  some 
penalty.'"*  He  bos  also  seen  a  copy  of  Galileo's  condemnation 
at  LKge  (September  30,  1633),  with  the  words  "although  he 
professes  that  the  [Copcmlcanj  theory  was  only  adopted  by  him 
as  a  hypothesis."  His  friend  Beeckman  lent  him  a  copy  of 
Galileo's  work,  which  he  glanced  through  in  his  usual  manner 
with  other  men's  books;  be  found  it  good,  and  "  failing  more 
in  the  points  where  it  follows  received  opinions  than  where  It 
diverges  from  them.""  The  consequence  of  these  reports  o(  the 
boatllity  of  the  church  led  him  to  abandon  all  thou|^ts  of 
publishing.  Tlu  WotU  was  consigned  to  his  desk;  and  although 
doctrines  in  all  essential  respects  the  same  constitute  the  physical 
portion  of  his  Printi^,  it  was  not  tiU  after  the  death  of  Descartes 
that  fragments  of  the  work,  including  Lt  Uonde,  or  a  treatise  on 
light,  and  the  physiological  tracts  L' Homme  and  La  PormalUm  du 
falus,  were  given  t6  the  world  by  his  admirer  Claude  Oenelier 
(1614-1684)  in  1664.  Descartes  was  not  disposed  to  be  a 
martyr;  he  had  a  sincere  respect  for  the  church,  and  had  no 
wish  to  begin  an  open  conflict  with  established  doctrines. 

In  1636  Descartes  had  resolved  to  publish  some  specimens  of 
the  fruits  of  his  method,  aiMl  some  general  observations  on  its 
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nature  which,  nnder  in  appeanmce  tt  tinqdidty,  mi^  tow  the 
good  >eed  of  more  adequate  ideas  on  the  world  and  man.  "  I 
ihould  be  glad,"  he  says,  when  talking  of  a  publisher,'  "  if  the 
whole  book  were  printed  in  good  type,  on  good  paper,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  at  least  300  copies  for  distribution.  The  book 
will  contain  four  essays,  all  in  French,  with  the  geDeial  title  of 
*  Project  of  a  Universal  science,  capable' of  raising  our  nature  to 
its  highest  perfection;  also  Dioptrics,  Meteors  and'  Geometry, 
wherein  the  most  curious  matters  which  the  author  could  select 
(saproof  of  the  universal  science  which  he  proposes  are  explained 
in  such  a  way  that  even  the  unlearned  may  undeistand  them.' " 
The  work  appeared  anonymously  at  Leiden  (published  by  Jean 
Maire)  in  1637,  under  the  modest  title  of  Eaais  pkiloiophiquts; 
and  the  project  of  a  universal  science  becomes  the  Discourt  it  la 
mllhodc  pour  Men  amduire  sa  raison  et  chtrcker  la  vIriU  dam  Us 
uiencts.  In  1644  it  appeared  in  a  Latin  version,  revised  by 
Descartes,  as  Spuiniina  philosophica.  A  work  so  widely  drcu- 
lated  by  the  author  naturally  attracted  attention,  but  in  France 
it  was  principally  the  mathematicians  who  took  it  up,  and  their 
criticisms  were  more  pungent  than  complimentary.  Fermat, 
Robcrval  and  Desaigues  took  exception  in  their  various  ways  to 
the  methods  employed  in  the  geometry,  and  to  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  laws  of  refraction  given  in  the  Dioptrics  and  Meteors. 
The  dispute  on  the  latter  point  between  Fermat  and  Descartes 
was  continued,  even  after  the  philosopher's  death,  as  late  as 
1662.  In  the  youthful  Dutch  universities  the  effect  of  the  essays 
was  greater. 

The  first  public  teacher  of  Cartesian  views  was  Henri  Renety, 
a  Belgian,  who  at  Deventer  and  afterwards  at  Utrecht  had 

introduced  the  new  philosophy  which  he  had  learned 
^H^''  from  personal  intercourse  with  Descartes.  Renety 
aiukm.     onlysurvivedfiveyearsatUtrecht,andit  was  reserved 

for  Heinrich  Regius  (van  Roy)— who  in  1638  had  been 
appointed  to  the  new  chair  of  botany  and  theoretical  medicine 
at  Utrecht,  and  who  visited  Descartes  at  Egmond  in  order  more 
thoroughly  to  team  his  views — to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to 
the  adherents  of  the  old  methods.  With  more  eloquence  than 
judgment,  he  propounded  theses  bringing  into  relief  the  points 
in  which  the  new  doctrines  clashed  with  the  old.  The  attack  was 
opened  by  Gisbert  Vo£t,  foremost  among,  the  orthodox  theo- 
logical professors  and  clergy  of  Utrecht.  In  1639  he  published  a 
series  of  arguments  against  atheism,  in  which  the  Cartesian  views 
were  not  obscurely  indicated  as  perilous  for  the  faith,  though  no 
name  was  mentioned.  Next  year  he  persuaded  the  magistracy 
to  issue  an  order  forbidding  Regius  to  travel  beyond  the  received 
doctrine.  The  magisterial  views  seem  to  have  prevailed  In  the 
professoriate,  which  formally  in  March  t64S  expressed  its  dis- 
approbation of  the  new  philosophy  as  wcU  as  of  its  expositors. 
As  yet  Descartes  was  not  directly  atucked.  Vott  now  issued, 
under  the  name  of  Martin  Schoock,  one  of  his  pupils,  a  pamphlet 
with  the  title  of  Uethodiu  novae  fkihsofkiae  Kauti  Dtscarta,  m 
which  athebm  and  infidelity  were  openly  declared  to  be  the  effect 
of  the  new  teaching.  Descartes  replied  to  Vojjt  directly  in  a  letter, 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1643.  He  was  summoned  before  the 
magistrates  of  Utrecht  to  defend  himself  against  charges  of 
irreligion  and  slander.  What  might  have  happened  we  cannot 
tell;  but  Descartes  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  French 
ambassador  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  dty  magistrates, 
from  whom  he  vainly  demanded  satisfaction  in  a  dignified  letter,' 
were  snubbed  by  their  superiors.  About  the  same  time  (April 
164s)  Schoock  was  summoned  before  the  university  of  Gtoningen, 
of  which  be.  was  a  member,  and  forthwith  disavowed  the  more 
abusive  passages  in  bis  book.  So  did  the  effects  of  the  oUnrn 
tkaioticum,  for  the  meanwhile  at  least,  die  away. 

In  the  Discourte  of  iielkod  Descartes  had  sketched  the  main 
point*  in  his  new  views,  with  a  mental  autobiography  which 
P„^  „,„  might  explain  their  origin,  and  with  some  suggestions 
•/MXkaA  as  to  their  applications.  His  second  great  work, 
tatmtth  UtiitaUont  on  Uu  First  Pkilnothy,  whidi  had  been 
'*'*"*■  begun  soon  after  his  settlement  in  the  Netherlands, 
expounded  in  more  detail  the  foundations  of  bis  system, 
> CEwTM,  vL  976.  'n.'a.iyi. 


laying  especial  enlphiiis  on  the  priority  of  mtad  to  body,  and  on 
the  absolute  and  ultimate  dependence  of  mind  as  well  as  body  on 
the  existence  of  God.  In  164a  a  copy  of  the  work  in  manuscript 
was  despatched  to  Paris,  and  Mersenne  was  requested  to  lay  it 
before  as  many  thinkers  and  scholars  as  he  deemed  desirable, 
with  a  view  to  getting  their  views  upon  its  argument  and  doctrine, 
Descartes  soon  had  a  formidable  list  of  objections  to  reply  to. 
Accordingly,  wIkd  the  work  was  published  at  Paris  in  August 
1641,  under  the  title  of  lieHtoHena  ie  prima  piUotopUa  tM  S4 
DH  existenlia  et  ommoe  immortaiUnle  (though  it  was  in  fact  not 
the  imwurlalUy  but  the  immaleriaUty  of  the  mind,  or,  as  tba 
second  edition  described  it,  amima*  knmanat  a  carport  dittinclio, 
which  was  maintained).  Hat  title  went  on  to  describe  the  iaigef 
part  of  the  book  as  containing  various  objections  of  ieanwd 
men,  with  the  repUesof  the  author.  These  objections  in  the  fint 
edition  are  arranged  under  six  heads:  the  fint  came  from 
Caterus,  «  theologian  of  Louvain;  the  second  and  sixth  are 
anonymous  criticisnvs  from  'various  hands;  whilst  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  bek>ng  respectively  to  Hobbcs,  Amauld  and 
Gassendi.  In  the  second  aditioo  appeared  the  seventh— objec* 
tions  from  tin  Bourdin,  a  Jesuit  teach»  of  malhematia  in 
Paris;  and  subsequently  aiwther  set  of  objections,  known 
as  those  of  Hyperatpitlet,  was  induded  in  the  collection  ol 
Descartes's  letters.  The  anonymous  objections  are  very  much, 
the  statement  of  oomnuHi.aenae  against  phUosoi^y;  those  of 
Caterus  criticize  the  Cartesian  argument  from  Uie  triditionri 
theokigy  of  the  church;  those  of  Amauld  are  an  apfiecjative 
inquiry  into  the  bearings  and  consequences  of  the  meditatiooA 
for  rdigioo  and  morality;  while  those  of  Hobbes  (f.t.)  and 
Gassendi — both  somewhat  senior  to  Descartes  and  with  a 
dogmatic  system  of  their  own  already  foimed— are  a  keen  asnuit 
upon  the  spiritualism  of  the  Cartesian  pomtion  from  a  generally 
"  sensational "  sundpoint.  The  criticisms  of  the  last  two  are 
the  criticisms  of  a  hostile  school  of  thought;  those  of  Amaubt 
are  the  difficulties  of  a  possible  disciple. 

In  r644  the  third  great  work  of  Descartes,  the  Prindpia 
phiiosopkiae,  appeared  at  Amsterdam.  Passing  briefly  over 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  Uedilalions,  it  deals  ^^ 

in  iu  second,  third  and  fourth  parts  with  the  general  ^^^"^ 
principles  of  physical  science,  especially  the  bws  of 
motion,  with  the  theory  of  vortices,  and  with  the  phenomena  of 
heat,  light,  gravity,  magnetism,  electricity,  &c.,  upon  the  earth. 
Thisworkexhibitssomecuriousmarksofcaution.  Undoubtedly, 
says  Descartes,  the  world  was  in  the  beginning  created  in  all  it* 
periection.  "  But  yet  as  it  is  best,  if  we  wish  to  understand  the 
nature  of  plants  or  of  men,  to  consider  bow  they  may  by  degrees 
proceed  from  seeds,  rather  than  how  they  were  created  by  God 
in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  so,  if  we  can  excogitate  some 
extremely  simple  and  comprehensible  principles,  out  of  which, 
as  if  they  were  seeds,  we  can  prove  thatatars,  and  earth  and  all 
this  visible  scene  could  have  originated,  although  we  know  full 
well  that  they  never  did  originate  in  such  a  way,  we  shall  in  that 
way  expound  their  nature  far  better  than  if  we  merely  descr9ied 
them  as  they  exist  at  present."*  The  Copemican  theory  i» 
rejected  in  name,  but  retained  in  substance.  The  earth,  or  other 
planet,  does  not  actually  move  round  the  sun;  yet  it  is  carried 
round  the  sun  in  the  subtle  matter  of  the  great  vortex,  where  it 
lies  in  equilibrium, — carried  like  the  passenger  in  a  boat,  who  may 
cnws  the  sea  and  yet  not  rise  from  his  berth. 

Ini647thedifficulties  that  had  arisern  at  Utrecht  were  repeated 
on  a  snialler  scale  at  Leiden.  There  the  Cartesian  innovation* 
had  found  a  patron  in  Adrian  Heerebord,  and  were  openly 
discussed  in  theses  and  lectures.  The  theological  professors  took 
the  alarm  at  passages  in  the  Mtdilolions;  an  attempt  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God  savoured,  as  they  thought,  of  atheism  and 
heresy.  When  Descartes  complained  to  the  authorities  of  thii 
unfair  treatment,'  the  only  reply  was  an  order  by  which  all 
mention  of  the  name  of  Cartcaianism,  whether  favourable  or 
adverse,  was  forbidden  in  the  university.  This  was  scarcely 
what  Descartes  wanted,  and  again  he  had  to  apply  to  the  prmcn 
I  of  Orange,  whereupon  the  thedogians  were  asked  to  behave  with 
I  ■Prwn^L.iii.S.4g.  <  <Cii>r«<.  a.  a6. 
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cMGty,  and  the  name  of  Doeaites  ms  no  lancer  pmcribed. 
But  other  annoyances  were  not  wanting  from  unfaithful  disdplei 
and  unsympathetic  critics.  The  Inslanlia*  of  Gamendi  appeared 
at  An»terd<un  in  1644  as  a  reply  to  the  reply  Whidi  Descartes  had 
published  of  his  previous  objections;  and  the  publication  by 
Heiniich  Regius  of  his  work  on  physical  philosophy  (Fumdamailt 
pkysica,  1646)  gave  the  world  to  understand  that  he  had  ceased 
to  be  a  thorough  adherent  of  the  philosophy  which  he  had  so 
enthusiastically  adopted. 

1  It  was  about  i64is  that  Descartes  lost  his  friends  Mersenne 
and  Uydorge  by  death.  The  place  of  Meisenne  as  his  Parisian 
lepresentative  was  in  the  main  taken  by  Claude  Cleraelier  (the 
French  translator  of  the  Objections  and  Responses),  whom  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  in  Paris.  Through  Clerselier  be  came  to 
know  Pierre  Cbaaut,  who  in  1645  *as  sent  as  French  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Sweden.  Queen  Christina  was  not  yet  twenty, 
and  took  a  lively  if  a  somewhat  whimsical  interest  in  Uteiary 
and  philcaophical  culture.  Through  Chanut,  with  whom  she 
was  on  terms  of  familiarity,  she  came  to  hear  of  Descartes,  and  a 
oorrespondence  which  the  latter  nominally  carried  on  with  the 
ambasador  was  in  reality  intended  for  the  eyes  of  the  queen. 
The  correspondence  took  an  ethical  tone.  It  began  with  a  long 
kttcr  on  love  in  all  its  aspects  (Febniaiy  1647),' a  topic  suggested 
by  Chanut,  who  had  been  discussing  it  with  the  queen;  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  another  to  Christina  herself  on  the  chief 
food.  An  essay  on  the  passions  of  the  mind  (Passuna  de  Vim*), 
which  had  been  written  originally  for  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
in  devektpment  of  some  ethual  views  suggested  by  the  Dt  vita 
teaUi  of  Seneca,  was  enclosed  at  the  same  time  for  Chanut.  It 
Was  a  draft  of  the  work  published  in  1650  under  the  same  title. 
Philosophy,  particukrly  that  of  Descartes,  was  becoming  a 
fashionable  iivcrtissttuiU  for  the  queen  and  her  courtiers,  and 
it  was  felt  that  the  presence  of  the  sage  himself  was  necessary 
to  ooaplete  the  good  work  of  education.  An  invitation  to 
the  Swedish  court  was  urged  upon  Descartes,  and  after  much 
hesitation  accepted;  a  v^el  of  the  loyal  navy  was  ordered 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  in  September  1649  he  left  Egmond  for 
the  north. 

The  position  on  which  he  entered  at  Stockholm  was  unsuited 
(or  a  man  who  wished  to  be  his  own  master.  The  young  queen 
-^^  wanted  Descartes  to  draw  up  a  code  for  a  proposed 
academy  of  the  sciences,  and  to  give  her  an  hour  of 
philosophic  instruction'every  morning  at  6ve.  She  had  already 
determined  to  create  him  a  noble,  and  begun  to  k>ok  out  an  estate 
in  the  lately  annexed  possessions  of  Sweden  on  the  Pomeranian 
coast.  But  these  things  were  not  to  be.  His  biend  Chanut  (ell 
dongeiDusly  ill;  and  Descartes,  who  devoted  himself  to  attend 
in  the  sick-mom,  was  obliged  to  issue  from  it  every  morning  in 
the  chili  northern  air  of  January,  and  spend  an  hour  in  the  palace 
library.  The  ambassador  recovered,  but  Descartes  fell  a  victim 
to  the  same  disease,  inflammation  o(  the  lungi.  The  last  lime  he 
saw  the  queen  was  on  the  tst  o{  February  1650,  when  he  handed 
to  her  I  he  statutes  be  had  drawn  up  (or  the  proposed  academy. 
Ontheiithof  February  he  died,  llie  queen  wished  to  buiy  him 
at  the  feet  of  the  Swedish  kings,  and  to  raise  a  costly  mausoleum 
in  his  honour;  but  these  plans  were  overruled,  and  a  plain 
momunent  in  the  Catholic  cemetery  was  all  that  marked  the  place 
ot  his  rest.  Sixteen  years  after  Us  death  the  French  treasurer 
d'Alibert  made  arrangements  for  the  conveyance  of  the  ashes  to 
his  native  land;  and  in  1667  they  ware  interred  in  the  church  o( 
Ste  Genevieve  du  Mont,  the  modem  Pantheon.  In  1819,  alter 
being  temporarily  deposited  in  a  stone  sarcophagus  in  the  court 
of  the  Louvre  during  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  they  were 
transferred  to  St  CennainHles-Pris,  where  they  now  npose 
between  Hont(aucon  and  Malullon.  A  monument  was  raised 
to  hia  merooiy  at  Stockholm  by  Gustavus  IIL;  and  a  modem 
statue  has  been  erected  to  him  at  Tours,  with  an  inscription  on 
the  pedestal:  "  Je  pense,  done  je  suis." 

Descartes  never  married,  and  had  little  of  the  amorous  in  his 
temperament.    He  has  alluded  to  a  childish  fancy  for  a  young 
CitI  with  a  sb'ght  obliquity  o(  vision;  but  be  only  mentions  it 
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t  frepa  <rf  the  coawqaent  weakness  which  led  hfan  (a  aasadaM 
such  a  defect  with  beauty.*  In  person  he  was  small,  with  Uirge 
head,  projecting  brow,  prominent  nose,  and  eyes  wide  apart, 
with  black  hair  coming  down  almost  to  his  eyebrows.  His  voice 
was  feeble.  He  usually  dressed  in  bhudi,  with  unobtrusive 
propriety. 

.  Mi<as«^.— The  end  of  an  study,  says  Descartes,  in  one  o(  his 
earliest  writings,  ought  to  be  to  guide  iJie  mind  to  form  true  and 
sound  judgments  on  every  thing  that  may  be  presented  to  it.* 
The  sciences  in  their  totality  are  but  the  intflligrnrf  of  man; 
and  all  the  details  of  knowledge  have  no  value  save  as  they 
strengthen  the  understanding.  The  mind  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge,  but  knowledge  for  the  sake  o(  the  mind.  This  is  the 
reassertion  ot  a  principle  which  the  middle  ages  had  lost  sight  of 
— that  knowledge,  if  it  is  to  have  any  value,  must  be  intelligence, 
and  not  erudition. 

But  how  is  intelligence,  as  opposed  to  erudition,  possible? 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  the  method  of  Descartes.  That 
idea  of  a  method  grew  up  with  his  study  of  geometry 
and  arithmetic, — the  on^  branches  of  knowledge 
which  he  would  allow  to  be  "  made  sciences."  But 
they  did  not  satisfy  his  demand  for  intelligence.  "  I  found  in 
them,"  he  says,  "  different  propositions  on  numbers  of  which, 
titer  a  calculation,  I  perceived  the  truth;  as  (or  the  figures,  I 
had,  so  to  speak,  many  truths  put  before  my  eyes,  and  many 
others  concluded  (rom  them  by  analogy;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  me 
that  they  told  my  mind  with  sufficient  clearness  why  the  things 
were  as  I  was  shown,  and  by  what  means  their  discovery  was 
attained."*  The  mathematics  o(  which  he  thus  spcssks  included 
the  geometry  a(  the  andents,  as  it  had  been  handed  down  to  the 
modem  wodd,  and  arithmetic  with  the  developments  it  had 
received  in  the  direction  ot  algebra.  The  ancient  geometry,  as  we 
know  it,  is  a  wonderful  monument  o(  ingenuity — a  series  of 
lours  de  fora,  in  wUch  each  problem  to  idl  appearance  stands 
alone,  and,  U  salved,  is  solved  by  methods  and  principles  peculiar 
to  itseK.  Here  and  there  particular  curves,  for  example,  had 
been  obliged  to  yield  the  secret  of  their  tangent;  but  the  ancient 
geometers  apparently  had  no  consciousness  ot  the  general 
bearings  of  the  methods  which  they  so  successfully  applied. 
Each  problem  was  something  unique;  the  elements  of  transition 
from  one  to  another  were  wanting;  end  the  next  step  which 
mathematics  had  to  make  was  to  find  some  method  of  reducing, 
(or  instance,  all  curves  to  a  common  notation.  When  that  *ras 
(ound,  the  solution  of  one  problem  would  immediately  entail  the 
sohition  o(all  others  which  belonged  to  the  same  series  as  itself. 

The  arithmetical  hall  of  mathematics,  which  had  been  gradually 
growing  into  algebra,  and  bad  decidedly  established  itself  as  such 
in  the  Ad  hiisticen  speciosam  nolae  prioru  of  Francis  Victa 
(1540-160J),  supplied  to  some  extent  the  means  of  generalizing 
geometry.  And  the  algebraists  or  arithmeticians  of  the  i6tb 
century,  such  as  Luca  PadoU  (Lucas  de  Borgo),  Geronimo  or 
Girolamo  Cardano  (1501-1576),  and  Niccola  Tartaglia  (1506- 
1559),  had  used  geometrical  constructions  to  throw  light  on 
the  solution  o(  particular  equations.  But  progress  was  made 
difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  clumsy  and  irregular  nomenclature 
employed.  With  Descartes  the  use  of  exponents  as  now  employed 
(or  denoting  the  powers  of  a  quantity  becomes  systematic;  and 
without  some  such  step  by  which  the  homogeneity  of  successive 
powers  is  at  once  recognized,  the  binomial  theorem  could  scarcely 
have  been  detected.  The  restriction  o(  the  eariy  letters  o(  the 
aJidiabet  to  known,  and  <A  the  late  letteis  to  unknown,  quantities 
is  also  his  work.  In  this  and  other  details  he  crowns  and  com- 
pletes, in  a  (orm  henceforth  to  be  dominant  (or  the  language 
o(  algebra,  the  work  o{  numerous  obscure  predecessors,  such  as 
£tienne  de  la  Roche,  Michael  Stifel  or  Sae(el  (1487-1567),  and 
others. 

Having  thus  perfected  the  instrument,  his  ;iext  step  was  to 
apply  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  uniformity  of  method  into  the 
isolated  and  indcpeadent  operations  of  geometry.  "  I  had  no 
intention," '  be  says  in  the  UOhti,  "  of  attempting  to  master  all 
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the  parUculaf  sdences  commonly  called  matliematics;  but  as  I 
observed  that,  with  all  differences  in  their  objects,  they  agreed  in 
considering  merely  the  various  relations  or  proportions  subsisting 
among  these  objects,  I  thought  it  best  for  my  purpose  to  consider 
these  relations  in  the  most  general  form  possible,  without  refer- 
ring them  to  any  objects  in  particular  except  such  as  would 
most  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  them.  Perceiving  further,  that 
In  order  to  understand  these  relations  I  ihould  sometimes  have 
to  consider  them  one  by  one,  and  sometimes  only  to  bear  them  in 
mind  or  embrace  them  in  the  aggregate,  I  thought  that,  in  order 
the  better  to  consider  them  individually,  I  should  view  them  as 
subsisting  between  straight  lines,  than  which  I  could  6nd  no 
objects  more  simple,  or  capable  of  being  more  distinctly  repre- 
sented to  my  imagination  and  senses;  and  on  the  other  hand 
that,  in  order  to  retain  them  in  the  memory  or  embrace  as 
aggregate  of  many,  I  should  express  them  by  certain  characters, 
the  briefest  possible."  Such  is  the  basis  of  the  algebraical  or 
modem  analytical  geometry.  The  problem  of  the  curves  is 
solved  by  their  reduction  to  a  problem  of  straight  lines;  and  the 
locus  of  any  point  is  determined  by  Its  distance  from  two  given 
straight  lines — the  axes  of  co-ordinates.  Thus  Descartes  gave 
to  modem  geometry  that  abstract  and  general  character  in 
which  consists  its  superiority  to  the  geometry  of  the  ancients. 
In  another  question  connected  with  this,  the  problem  of  drawing 
tangents  to  any  curve,  Descartes  was  drawn  into  a  controversy 
with  Pierre  (de)  Fermat  (1601-1663),  Gilles  Peisone  de  Roberval 
(i6o>-i675),  and  Girard  Desargues  (1593-T661).  Fermat  and 
Descartes  agreed  in  regarding  the  tangent  to  a  curve  as  a  secant 
of  that  curve  with  the  two  points  of  intersection  coinciding,  while 
Roberval  regarded  it  as  the  direction  of  the  composite  movement 
by  which  the  curve  can  be  described.  Both  these  methods, 
differing  from  that  now  employed,  an  interesting  as  preliminary 
steps  towards  the  method  of  fluxions  and  the  differential  calculus. 
In  pure  algebra  Descartes  expounded  and  illustrated  the  general 
methods  of  solving  equations  up  to  those  of  the  fourth  degree 
(and  believed  that  his  method  could  go  beyond),  stated  the  law 
which  connects  the  positive  and  negative  toots  of  an  equation 
with  the  changes  of  sign  in  the  consecutive  terms,  and  introduced 
the  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients  for  the  solution  of 
equations.'  These  innovations  have  been  attributed  on  in- 
adequate evidence  to  other  algebraists,  e.g.  WilCam  Oughtrcd 
(1375-1660)  and  Thomas  Harriot  (i56»-i6>i). 

The  Camelry  at  Descartes,  tmlike  the  other  parts  of  his  essays, 
b  not  easy  reading.  It  dadies  at  once  into  lUe  middle  of  the 
subjects  with  the  examination  of  a  problem  which  had  baffled 
the  ancients,  and  seems  as  if  it  were  tossed  at  the  heads  of 
the  French  geometers  as  a  challenge.  An  edition  of  It  ap- 
peared subsequently,  with  notes  by  his  friend  Florimond  de 
Beaune  (i6or-i652),  calculated  to  smooth  the  difficulties  of 
the  work.  All  along  mathematics  was  regarded  by  Descartes 
rather  as  the  envelope  than  the  foundation  of  his  method;  and 
the  "  universal  mathematical  science  "  which  he  sought  after 
was  only  the  prelude  of  a  universal  science  of  all-embradng 
djaracter.' 

The  method  of  Descartes  rests  upon  the  proposition  that  alt 
the  objects  of  our  knowledge  fall  into  series,  of  which  the  members 
^^^^  are  more  or  less  known  by  means  of  one  another.  In 
2j!JJ]i  every  such  series  or  group  there  is  a  dominant  element, 
simple  and  irresoluble,  the  standard  on  which  the  rest 
of  the  series  depends,  and  hence,  so  far  as  that  group  or  series  is 
concerned,  absolute.  The  other  members  of  the  group  are  relative 
and  dependent,  and  only  to  be  understood  as  in  various  degrees 
subordinate  to  the  primitive  conception.  The  characteristic  by 
which  we  recognize  the  fundamental  element  in  a  series  is  its 
intuitive  or  self-evident  character;  it  is  given  by  "  the  evident 
conception  of  a  healthy  and  attentive  mind  so  clear  and  distinct 
thatnodoubtisleft."*  Having  discovered  this  prime  or  absolute 
member  of  the  group,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  degrees  in  which 
the  other  members  enter  into  relation  with  it.  Here  deduction 
comes  into  play  to  show  the  dependence  of  one  terra  upon  the 
others;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  long  chain  of  intervening  links,  the 
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problem  for  Intelligence  Is  so  to  enunciate  every  dement,  and  so 
to  repeat  the  connexion  that  we  may  finally  grasp  aU  the  links 
of  the  chain  in  one.  In  this  way  vt,  as  it  were,  bring  the  causal 
or  primal  term  and  its  remotest  dependent  immediately  together, 
and  raise  a  derivative  knowledge  into  one  which  is  primary  and 
Intuitive.  Such  are  the  four  points  of  Cartesian  method:— 
(i)  Truth  requires  a  dear  and  distinct  conception  of  its  object, 
exduding  all  doubt;  (3)  the  objects  of  knowledge  naturally  fall 
into  series  or  groups;  (3)  in  these  groups  investigation  must 
begin  with  a  simple  and  indecomposable  element,  and  pass  from 
it  to  the  more  complex  and  relative  elements;  (4)  an  exhaustive 
and  Immediate  grasp  of  the  relations  and  interconnexion  of 
these  elements  is  necessary  for  knowledge  In  the  fullest  sense  of 
that  word.* 

"There  is  no  question,"  be  says 'In  antidpatlon  of  Locke 
and  Kant,  "  more  Important  to  solve  than  that  of  knowing 
what  human  knowledge  is  and  how  far  it  extends."  "  This  is  a 
question  which  ought  to  be  asked  at  least  once  in  their  lives  by 
all  who  seriously  wish  to  gain  wisdom.  The  inquirer  will  find 
that  the  first  thing  to  know  is  Intellect,  because  on  it  depends  ths 
k  nowledge  of  all  other  things.  Examining  next  what  immediately 
follows  the  knowledge  of  pure  intellect,  he  will  pass  in  review  all 
the  other  means  of  knowledge,  and  will  find  that  they  are  two 
(or  three),  the  Imagination  and  the  senses  (and  thememory).  He 
will  therefore  devote  all  his  care  to  examine  and  distinguish 
these  three  means  of  knowledge;  and  seeing  that  truth  and  error 
can,propcriy  speaking,  be  only  in  theintellect,  and  that  the  two 
other  modes  of  knowledge  are  only  occasions,  he  will  caKefuUy 
avoid  whatever  can  lead  him  astray."'  This  separation  of 
intellect  from  sense,  imagination  and  memory  is  the  cardinal 
precept  of  the  Cartesian  logic;  It  marks  off  clear  and  distinct 
(•°.e.  adequate  and  vivid)  ftom  obscure,  fragmentary  and 
incoherent  conceptions. 

The  Discourse  of  Uelkod  and  the  UeditaHms  apply  what  the 
Riiks  for  Ike  Direction  of  the  Mind  had  regarded  in  particular 
instances  to  our  conceptions  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 
They  propose,  that  is,  to  find  a  simple  and  indecom- 
posable point,  or  absolute  element,  which  gives  to  the 
world  and  thought  their  order  and  systematization.  JJJ 
The  grandeur  of  this  attempt  is  perhaps  unequalled  in 
the  annals  of  philosophy.  The  three  main  steps  in  the  argtunent 
are  the  veradty  of  our  thought  when  that  thought  is  true  to 
itself,  the  inevitable  uprising  of  thought  from  its  fragmentary 
aspects  in  our  habitual  consciousness  to  the  infinite  and  perfect 
existence  which  God  is,  and  the  ultimate  reduction  of  the  material 
universetoextensionandlocalmovement.  Thcrearethe  central 
dogmas  of  logic,  metaphysics  and  physics,  from  which  start 
the  subsequent  Inquiries  of  Locke,  Leibnitz  and  Newton.  They 
are  abo  the  direct  antitheses  to  the  sceptidam  of  Montaigne  and 
Pascal,  to  the  materialism  of  Gassendi  and  Hobbes,  and  to  the 
superstitions  anthropomorphism  which  defaced  the  reawakening 
sdences  of  nature.  Descartes  laid  down  the  lines  on  which 
modem  philosophy  and  science  were  to  build.  But  himself  no 
trained  metaphysician,  and  unsusceptible  to  the  lessons  of  history, 
he  gives  but  fragments  of  a  system  which  are  held  together,  not 
by  their  intrinsic  consistency,  but  by  the  vigour  of  his  |>crsonal 
conviction  transcending  the  weaknesses  and  collisions  of  his 
several  arguments.  **  All  my  opinions,"  he  says,  "  are  so 
conjoined,  and  depend  so  closely  upon  one  another,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  appropriate  one  without  knowing  them  all."* 
Yet  every  disciple  of  Cartesianism  seems  to  disprove  the  dictum 
by  bis  example. 

The  very  moment  when  we  begin  to' think,  says  Descartes, 
when  we  cease  to  be  merely  receptive,  when  we  draw  back  and 
fix  our  attention  on  any  point  whatever  of  our  belief,— that 
moment  doubt  begins.  If  we  even  stop  for  an  instant  to  ask 
ourselves  how  a  word  ought  to  be  spelled,  the  deeper  we  ponder 
that  one  word  by  Itself  the  more  hopeless  grows  the  hesitation. 
The  doubts  thus  awakened  must  not  be  stifled,  but  pressed 
syitematically  on  to  the  point,  if  such  a  point  there  be,  where 
doubt  confutes  iXsM.    The  doubt  as  to  the  details  is  natural;  it 
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ii  no  ksi  natiiral  to  bave  ncoone  to  tadwrf^  to  denn  the 
doubt.  The  remedy  proposed  by  Descartes  is  (while  not  neglect- 
ing our  duties  to  othen,  ounclves  and  God)  to  let  doubt  range 
UBcbixked  through  the  whole  fabricof  our  customary  conviction*. 
One  by  one  they  refuse  to  render  any  reasonable  account  o( 
themselves;  each  seems  a  mere  chance,  and  the  whole  tends  to 
dude  us  like  a  mirage  which  some  malignant  power  creates  (or 
our  illusion.  Attacked  in  detail,  they  vanish  one  after  another 
into  as  many  teasing  spectra  bf  uncertainty.  We  are  seeking, 
from  them  what  they  cannot  give.  But  when  we  have  done  our 
worst  in  unsettling  them,  we  come  to  an  ultimate  point  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  ve  who  are  doubting,  w€  who  are  thinking.  We  may 
doubt  that  we  have  hands  or  feet,  that  we  sleeper  wake, and  thi^ 
there  is  a  world  of  material  things  around  us;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  we  are  doubting.    We  are  certain  that  we 

^1,1,  are  thinking,  and  in  so  far  as  we  are  thinking  we  are. 
Je  paia,  imc  jt  stds.  In  other  words,  the  ctitsrion 
isf  truth  is  a  clear  and  distinct  conception,  excluding  all  pos- 
sibility of  doubt. 

\  The  fundamental  point  thus  established  is  the  veracity  of 
eonsdousoess  when  it  doc*  not  go  beyond  itself,  or  does  not 
postulate  something  which  is  external  to  itself.  At  this  point 
Gassendi  arrested  Descartes  and  addressed  his  objections  to  him 
as^iure  intelUgence,— O  mtml  But  even  this  moMj  o(  mind,  is 
but  apoint—wehave  found  no  guarantee  as  yet  for  itsoontinuous 
existence.  Theaoalysisinustbecarrieddeeper,ifwearetogaia 
any  further  conclusions. 

f  Amongst  the  dements  of  our  thought  there  are  some  which  we 
can  make  and  unmake  at  our  pleasure;  there  are  otlurs  which 
oome  and  go  without  our  wish;  there  is  also  a  third  class  which  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  our  thinking,  and  which  dominates  our 
oooceptions.  We  find  that  all  our  ideas  of  limits,  sorrows  and 
weaknesses  presuppose  an  infinite,  perfect  and  ever-blessed 
something  beyond  them  and  including  them,— th4t  all  our  ideas, 
in  all  their  series,  converge  to  one  central  idea,  in  which  they  find 
their  explanation.  The  formal  fact  of  thinking  is  what  constitutes 
our  being;  but  this  thought  leads  us  l}ack,  when  we  consider  its 
concrete  contents,  to  the  necessary  pre-supposition  on  which  our 
ideas  depend,  the  permanent  cause  on  which  they  and  we  as 
conscious  beings  depend.  Wc  have  therefore  the  idea  of  an  in- 
finite, perfect  and  all-powerful  being — an  idea  which  cannot  be 
the  creation  of  ourselves,  and  must  be  given  by  some  being  who 
really  possesses  all  that  we  in  idea  attribute  to  him.  Such  a 
being  be  identifies  with  God.  But  the  ordinary  idea  of  God  can 
scarcely  be  identified  with  such  a  conception.  "  The  majority 
of  men,"  he  says  himself, "  do  not  think  of  God  as  an  infinite  and 
incomprehensible  being,  and  as  the  sole  author  from  whom  all 
things  depend;  they  go  no  further  than  the  letters  of  his  name." ' 
..  "  The  vulgar  almost  imagine  him  as  a  finite  thing." 

jyjj^  The  God  of  Descartes  is  not  merely  the  creator  of 
the  material  universe:  ho  is  also  the  father  of  all 
truth  in  the  intellectual  world.  .  '.The  metaphysical  truths,"  he 
says, '"  styled  eternal  have  been  established  by  God,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  his  creatures,  depend  entirely  upon  him.  To  say  tiiat 
these  truths  are  independent  of  him  is  to  speak  of  God  as  a 
Jupiter  or  a  Saturn, — to  slibject  him  to  Styx  and  the  Fates." ' 
The  laws  of  though  t,  the  truths  of  number,  are  the  decree  of  God- 
The  expression  is  anthropomorphic,  no  less  than  the  dogma  of 
material  creation;  but  it  is  an  attempt  to  affirm  the  unity  of  the 
intellectual  and  the  material  world.  Descartes  establishes  a 
philosophic  monotheism, — by  which'the  medieval  polytheism  of 
substantial  forms,  essences  and  eternal  truths  fades  away  before 
God,  who  is  the  ruler  of  the  intellectual  world  no  less  than  of  the 
kingdom  of  nature  and  of  grace. 

To  attach  a  clear  and  definite  meaning  to  the  Cartesian 
doctrine  of  Cod,  to  show  how  much  of  it  comes  from  the  Christian 
theology  and  how  much  from  the  logic  of  idealism,  how  far  the 
conception  of  a  personal  being  as  creator  and  preserver  mingles 
with  the  pantheistic  conception  of  an  infinite  and  perfect  some- 
thing which  is  all  in  all,  would  be  to  go  beyond  Descartes 
«nd  to  ask  for  a  solution  of  difficulties  of  which  he  was 
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icarcdy  awan.  It  laeiii*  tni(W»lbl«  to  deny  that  the  tendency 
of  his  principles  and  his  arguments  is  mainly  in  the  line  of  a 
metaphysical  absalute,  as  the  necessary  completion  and  founda- 
tion of  all  being  and  knowledge.  Through  the  truthfulness  of 
that  God  as  the  author  of  all  truth  he  derives  a  guarantee  for  our 
perceptions  in  so  far  ks  these  are  clear  and  distinct.  And  it  is  ii) 
gusnAteeing  the  veracity  of  our  clear  and  distinct  conceptions 
that  the  value  of  his  deduction  of  God  seems  in  his  own  estimau 
to  rest.  All  conceptions  which  do  not  possess  these  two  attr^ 
butea — of, being  vivid  in  themselves  and  discriminated  from  all 
othen^-cannot  be  true.  But  the  larger  part  of  our  conception* 
•re  in  such  a  predicament.  Wetliinkof  tbingsnotintheaiotract 
elements  of  the  things  themselves,  but  in  connexion  with,  and 
In  language  which  presupposes,  other  things.  Our  idea  of  body, 
«.(.,  involve*  colour  and  weight,  and  yet  when  we  try  to  think 
carefully,  and  without  luaiiming  anything,  we  find  tiiat  we  cannot 
attach  any  distinct  idea  to  these  terms  when  applied  to  body. 
In  truth  therefore  these  attributes  do  not  belong  to  body  at  all; 
and  if  we  go  on  in  the  same  way  testing  the  received  qualities  of 
matter,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  last  resort  we  undetstand  nothing 
by  it  but  extension,  with  the  ieoondary  and  derivative  characters 
of  divisibility  and  mobility.' 

But  it  would  again  be  uaeles*  to  ask  how  extension  as  the 
characteristic  attribute  of  matter  is  related  to  mind  which  thinks, 
and  how  God  is  to  be  regarded  in  reference  to  extension.  The 
force  of  the  universe  is  swept  up  and  gathered  in  God,  who  com- 
municates motion  to  the  parts  of  extension,  and  sustains  that 
motion  from  moment  to  moment;  and  in  the  same  way  the  force 
of  mind  has  really  been  concentrated  in  God.  Every  moment  one 
expects  to  find  Descartes  saying  with  flobbes  that  man's  thought 
has  created  God,  or  with  Spinoza  and  M  alebranche  that  it  is  Cod 
who  really  thinks  in  the  apparent  thought  of  man.  After  all,  the 
metaphysical  theology  of  Descartes,  however  essential  in  his  own 
eyes,  serves  chiefiy  as  the  ground  for  constructing  his  theory  of 
man  and  of  the  universe.  His  fundamental  hypothesis  relegates 
to  God  all  forces  in  their  ultimate  origin. .  Hence  the  world  is 
left  open  for  the  free  play  bf  mechanics  and  geometry.  The  dis- 
turbing conditions  of  will,  life  and  organic  forces  are  eliminated 
from  the  problem;  he  starts  with  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
extension,  figured  and  moved,  and  thence  by  mathematical  laws 
be  gives  a  hypothetical  explanation  of.  all  things.  Such  ex- 
planationof  physical  phenomena  is  themain  problemof  Descartes, 
and  it  goes  on  encroaching  upon  territories  once  supposed  proper 
to  the  mind.  Descartes  b^n  with  the  certainty  that  we  are 
thinking  beings;  that  region  remains. untouched;  but  up  to  it* 
very  borders  the  mechanical  explanation  of  nature  reigns 
unchecked. 

The  physical  theory,  in  its  earlier  form  in  Tht  World,  and  later 
in  the  Principla  tf  Philosophy  (which  the  present  account 
follows) ,  rests  upon  the  metaphysical  conclusions  of  the  -.^^^ 
lieditatums.  Itproposestosetforth  the  genesis  of  the  "j^^ 
existing  universe  from  principles  which  can  be  plainly 
understood,  and  according  to  the  acknowledged  laws  of  the  trans- 
mission of  movement.  The  idea  of  force  is  one  of  those  obscure 
conceptions  which  originate  in  an  obscure  region,  in  the  sense 
of  muscular  power.  The  true  physical  conception  is  motion,  the 
ultimate  ground  of  which  is  to  be  sought  in  God's  infinite  power. 
Accordingly  the  quantity  of  movement  in  the  universe,  like  its 
mover,  can  neither  increase  nor  dinunish.  The  only  circum- 
stance which  physics  has  to  consider  is  the  transference  of  move- 
ment from  one  particle  to  another,  and  the  change  of  its  direction- 
Man  himself  cannot  increase  the  sum  of  motion;  he  can  only  alter 
its  direction.  The  whole  conception  of  force  may  disappear  from 
a  theory  of  the  universe;  and  we  can  adopt  a  geometrical 
definition  of  motion  as  the  shifting  of  one  body  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  those  bodies  which  immediately  touch  it,  and  which 
arc  assumed  to  be  at  rest,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  other  bodies. 
Motion,  in  short,  is  strictly  locomotion,  and  nothing  eke.' 

Descartes  has  laid  dowp  three  laws  of  nature,  and  seven 
secondary  laws  regarding  impact.  The  latter  are  to  a  Urge 
extent  incorrect.  The  fint  Uw  affirms  that  every  body,  so  far 
M  H  is  altogether  unaffected  by  extraneous  cause*,  always 
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peneveres  In  (be  same  state  of  motion  or  of  icst ;  lad  the  second 
law  that  sim|de  or  elementary  motion  is  always  in  a  ttiaight  line:' 
These  doctrines  of  inertia,  and  of  the  composite  character  of 
curvilineai  motion,  were  scarcely  apprdiended  even  by  Kepler 
or  Galileo;  but  they  follow  naturally  from  the  geometrical 
■oalysis  of  Descartes. 

I-  Extended  body  has  no  Hmits  to  its  extent,  though  the  power 
of  God  has  divided  it  in  lines  discriminating  its  parts  In  endless 
ways.  The  infinite  universe  is  infinitely  full  of  matter.  Empty 
space,  as  distinguished  from  material  extension,  is  a  fictitious 
abstraction.  There  is  no  such  thing  really  as  a  vacuum,  any 
more  than  there  are  atoms  or  ultimate  indivisible  particles. 
In  both  these  doctrines  of  i  priori  science  Descartes  ha*  not 
been  subverted,  but.  If  anything,  conoboiatcd  by  the  result*  of 
experimental  physics;  for  the  so-called  atoms  of  chemical  theory 
already  presuppose,  from  the  Cartesian  point  of  view,  certain 
aggregations  of  the  primitive  particles  of  matter.  Descartes 
regards  matter  as  uniform  in  character  throughout  the  universe; 
he  anticipates,  a*  it  were,  from  his  own  transcendental  ground, 
the  revelations  of  spectrum  analysis  as  applied  to  the  sun  and 
stars.  We  have  then  to  thinit  of  a  full  universe  of  matter 
(and  matter  »  extension)  divided  and  figured  with  endless  vktiety, 
and  set  (and  kept)  In  motion  by  God;  and  any  sort  of  division, 
figure  and  motion  will  serve  the  purposes  of  our  supposition  as 
well  as  another.  "Scarcelyany  supposition,"*  he  says,  "can  be 
made  from  which  the  same  result,  though  possibly  with  greater 
difficulty,  might  not  be  deduced  by  the  same  laws  of  nature;  for 
since,  in  virtue  of  these  laws,  matter  successively  assumes  all  the 
forms  of  which  it  is  capable,  if  we  consider  these  forms  in  order, 
we  shall  at  one  pomt  or  other  reach  the  existing  form  of  the  world, 
so  that  no  error  need  here  be  feared  from  a  false  supposition." 
As  the  movement  of  one  particle  in  a  closely  packed  univetse  b 
only  possible  if  all  other  parts  move  simultaneously,  so  that 
the  last  in  the  series  steps  into  the  {dace  of  the  firet;  and  as 
the  figure  and  division  of  the  particles  varies  in  each  point  in  the 
universe,  there  will  inevitably  at  the  same  instant  result  through- 
out the  universe  an  iimumerable  host  of  mote  or  less  circular 
movements,  and  of  vortices  or  whirlpools  of  material  particles 
varying  in  size  and  velocity.    Taking  for  convenience  a  limited 

portion  of  the  universe,  we  observe  that  in  consequence 

JJJJJ^  of  the  circular  movement,  the  particles  of  matter  have 
their  tomets  pared  off  by  tubbing  against  each  other; 
and  two  species  of  matter  thus  arise,— one  consisting  of  small 
globules  which  continue  their  circular  motion  with  a  (centrifugal) 
tendency  to  fly  off  from  the  centre  as  they  swing  round  the  axis 
of  rotation,  whUe  the  other,  consisting  of  the  fine  dust — the 
filinp  and  parings  of  the  original  particles— gradually  becoming 
finer  and  finer,  and  losbg  its  velocity,  tends  (centripetally)  to 
accumulate  in  the  centre  of  the  vortex,  which  has  been  gradually 
Mt  free  by  the  receding  particles  of  ^bular  matter.  '  This  finer 
matter  which  collects  in  the  centre  of  each  vortex  b  the  first 
matter  of  Descartes — it  constitutes  the  stm  or  star.  The  spherical 
particles  are  the  stcmd  matter  of  Descartes,  and  their  tendency 
to  propel  one  another  from  the  centre  in  straight  lines  towards  the 
circumference  of  each  vortex  is  what  gives  rise  to  the  phenomenon 
of  light  radiating  from  the  central  star.  This  second  matter  is 
atmosphere  or  firmament,  which  envdops  and  revolves  around 
the  central  accumulation  of  first  matter. 

A  third  form  of  matter  b  produced  from  the  origbial  particles. 
As  the  small  filbgs  produced  by  friction  seek  to  pass  through 
the  interstices  between  the  rapidly  revolving  spherical  particles 
in  the  vortex,  they  are  detained  and  become  twisted  and  chan- 
nelled hi  their  passage,  and  when  they  reach  the  edge  of  the  fainer 
ocean  of  solar  dust  they  settle  upon  H  as  the  froth  and  foam 
produced  by  the  a^tation  of  water  gathers  upon  its  surface. 
These  form  what  we  term  spots  hi  the  sun.  In  some  cases  they 
come  and  go,  or  dissolve  into  an  aether  round  the  sun;  but  In 
other  cases  they  gradually  increase  until  they  form  a  dense  crust 
round  the  central  nucleus.  In  course  of  time  the  star,  with 
Its  expansive  force  diminished,  suffers  encroachments  from  the 
Kighbouring  vortices,  and  at  length  they  catch  it  up.  If  the 
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vdodty  of  the  decayhig  star  he  greater  than  that  of  any  put  of 
the  vortex  which  has  swept  it  up,  it  will  ere  long  pass  oat  of  the 
range  of  that  vortex,  and  continue  its  movement  from  one  to 
another.  Such  a  Mar  is  •  comet.  But  in  other  cases  the  en* 
crusted  star  settles  in  that  portion  of  the  revolving  vortex  which 
has  a  vdodty  equivalent  to  Its  own,  and  so  continues  to  revolve 
in  the  vortex,  wrapped  in  Its  own  firmament.  Such  a  reduced  and 
impoverished  star  is  a  planet;  and  the  several  planets  of  our 
solar  system  are  the  several  vortices  which  from  time  to  time  have 
been  swept  up  by  the  central  sun-vortex.  The  same  considera> 
tion*  serve  to  explain  the  moon  and  other  satellites.  They  too 
were  once  vortices,  swallowed  op  by  some  other,  which  at  a  later 
day  fell  a  victim  to  the  sweep  of  our  sun. 

Such  in  mere  outline  Is  the  celebrated  theory  of  vortiea,  which 
for  about  twenty  years  after  its  promulgation  reigned  supreme 
in  science,  and  for  much  longer  time  opposed  a  tenadoua  nesiat* 
ance  to  rival  doctrines.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest  hypotheset 
which  ever  have  been  formed  to  account  by  mechanical  processes 
for  the  movement*  of  the  univene.  While  chemistry  rests  in  the 
acceptance  of  ultimate  heterogeneous  elements,  the  vortex-theorjr 
assumed  imiform  matter  through  the  universe,  and  reduced 
cosmical  physics  to  the  same  principles  as  regijate  terrestrial 
phenomena.  It  ended  the  old  Aristotelian  distinction  between 
the  sphere  beneath  the  moon  and  the  starry  spaces  beyond. 
It  banished  the  spirits  and  genii,  to  which  even  Kepler  had 
assigned  the  guardianship  of  the  jdanetaiy  movements;  and, 
if  it  supposes  the  globular  {isiticles  of  the  envelope  to  be  the 
active  force  in  carrying  the  earth  round  the  sun,  we  may 
remember  that  Newton  himadf  assumed  an  aether  for  somewhat 
similar  purposes.  The  great  argument  on  which  the  Cartesians 
founded  their  opposition  to  the  Newtonian  doctrine  was  that 
attraction  was  an  occult  quality,  not  wholly  intelligible  by  the 
aid  of  mere  mechanics.  The  Newtonian  theory  is  an  analysis  of 
the  elementary  movements  which  in  their  combination  determine 
the  planetary  orbits,  and  gives  the  formula  of  the  proportions 
accordhig  to  which  they  act  But  the  Cartesian  theory,  like 
the  later  speculations  of  Kant  and  Laplace,  proposes  to  give  k 
bypotheticil  explanation  of  thedrcumstancesand  motions  which 
In  die  notmal  course  of  things  led  to  the  state  of  things  required 
by  the  law  of  attraction.  In  the  judgment  of  D'Alcmbert  the 
Cartesan  theory  was  the  best  that  the  observations  of  the  age 
admitted;  and  "  its  en>lanation  of  gravity  was  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  hypotheses  which  philosophy  ever  imagined."  That 
the  explanation  fails  In  detail  Is  undoubted:  It  does  not  account 
for  the  ellipticity  of  the  planets;  it  would  place  the  sun,  not  in 
one  focus,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  ellipse;  and  it  would  make 
gravity  directed  towards  the  centrt  only  under  the  equator. 
Butthesedefectsneednotblindustotheiactthatthis  hypothesis 
made  the  mathematical  progress  of  Hooke,  Borelli  and  Newtoo 
much  more  easy  and  certain.  Descartes  professedly  assumed  % 
simplicity  in  the  phenomena  which  they  did  not  present  But 
such  a  hypothetical  simplicity  is  the  necessary  step  for  solving 
the  more  complex  problems  of  nature.  The  danger  lies  not  in 
forming  such  hypotheses,  but  in  regarding  them  as  final,  or  as 
more  than  an  attempt  to  throw  light  upon  our  observation  of 
the  phenomena.  In  doing  what  he  did,  Descartes  actually 
exemplified  that  reduction  of  the  processes  of  nature  to  mere 
transposition  of  the  particles  of  matter,  which  fai  di0crent  ways 
was  a  leafing  Mea  hi  the  mmds  of  Bacon,  Hobbes  and  Gassendl. 
The  defects  of  Descartes  lie  rather  m  his  apparently  imperfect 
apprehensnn  of  the  principle  of  movements  uniformly  scceler- 
ated  which  his  contemporary  Galileo  had  illustrated  and  insisted 
upon,  and  in  the  hidlstlnctness  which  attaches  to  his  views  of  the 
tnuinnission  of  motion  in  cases  of  impact.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  modem  theoiy  of  vortex-atoms  (Lord  Kelvin's)  to 
explam  the  constitution  of  matter  has  but  slight  analogy  with 
Cartesian  doctrine,  and  finds  a  parelM,  if  anywhere,  in  • 
modification  of  that  doctrine  1^  Malebranche. 

Besides  the  last  two  parts  of  the  Principle}  «/  PUlosopky,  the 
physical  writings  of  Descartes  faiclude  the  Dioptrics  and  Mtltors, 
a*  well  u  passages  hi  the  letters.  His  optical  investigations  are 
perha|ia  the  subject  in  which  he  most  contributed  to  the  progress 
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of  sdence;  tncl  the  lucidity  of  CTpo«llldii  lASA  nuits  Va 
Dicptrits  stands  oonspicoous  even  aniid  the  genenllj  luminous 
style  of  his  works.  Its  object  is  a  practical  one,  to 
detennine  by  scientific  considentions  the  shape  of  lens 
best  adapted  to  impnnte  the  capabiUtie*  of  the  tele- 
scope, which  had  brni  invented  not  long  befme.-  Tlie  conduslons 
at  which  he  arrives  haVe  not  been  so  uefnl  at  he  imagined,  in 
consequence  of  the  mechankai  difficulties.  Bat  the  investiga- 
tion by  which  he  reaches  them  ha*  the  merit  of  first  promlDently 
publishing  and  establishing  the  law  of  the  refraction  of  light. 
Attempts  have  been  made,  principally  founded  on  some  remarks 
of  Hnygens,  to  show  that  Descartes  had  learned  tlw  principle* 
of  refraction  from  the  manuscript  of  a  treatise  by  WJUebtxml 
Snell,  but  the  facts  are  uncertain;  and,  so  far  as  Deaoutes  founds 
his  optics  on  any  one,  it  is  probably  on  the  researdies  of  Kepler. 
In  any  case  the  discovery  is  to  some  extent  his  own,  for  his  proof 
of  the  law  is  founded  upon  the  theory  that  Ugiht  i*  the  propagation 
of  the  aether  in  strai^t  lines  from  the  sun  or  hmdnous  body  to 
the  eye  (see  Licbt).  Thus  he  approximate*  to  the  wave  theory 
of  light,  though  he  supposed  that  the  transmission  of  Hg^  was 
instantaneous.  The  diief  of  his  other  contributions  to  optics  was 
the  explanation  of  the  rainbow — an  explanation  far  from  com- 
plete, since  the  unequal  refcangtbOity  of  the  lays  of  H^t  was  yet 
undiscovered — but  a  decided  advance  upon  Ms  predecessors, 
notably  on  the  De  radiis  visut  et  hcis  (t6ii)  of  Marc-Antonio 
de  Dominis,  archbishop  of  Spalato. 

If  Descartes  had  content«]  himself  with  thus  explaining  the 
phenomena  of  gravity,  heat,  magnetism,  light  and  similar  forces 
by  means  of  the  molecular  movements  of  his  vortices,  even  such  a 
^eory  would  have  exdted  admiration.  But  he  did  not  stop  short 
in  the  region  of  what  is  usually  termed  physics.  Chemistry  and 
biology  are  alike  swallowed  up  in  the  one  science  of  physics,  and 
reduced  to  a  problem  of  mechanism.  This  theory,  he  believed, 
would  afford  on  explanation  of  every  phenomenon  vdiatcver,  and 
in  nearly  every  department  of  knowledge  he  has  given  specimens 
of  its  power.  But  the  most  remarkable  and  daring  application 
of  the  theory  was  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  organic  life, 
especially  in  am'mals  and  man.  "  If  we  possessed  a  thorough 
knowledge,''  he  says,' "  of  all  the  parts  of  the  seed  of  any  species 
of  animal  {e.g.  man),  we  could  from  that  alone,  by  reasons  entirely 
mathematical  and  certain,  deduce  the  whole  figure  and  conforma- 
tion of  each  of  its  members,  and,  conversely,  if  we  knew  several 
peculiarities  of  this  conformation,  we  could  from  these  deduce 
the  nature  of  its  seed."  The  organism  in  this  way  is  regarded  as 
a  machine,  constructed  from  the  partides  of  the  seed,  which  in 
,virtne  of  the  laws  of  motion  have  arranged  themselves  (always 
under  the  governing  power  of  God)  in  the  particular  animal  shape 
in  which  we  see  them.  The  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  Descartes  adopted  from  Harvey,  supplied  additional 
arguments  in  favour  of  his  mechanical  theory,  and  he  probably 
did  much  to  popularize  the  discovery.  A  fire  without  light, 
compared  to  the  heat  which  gathers  in  a  haystack  when  the  hay 
has  been  stprcd  before  it  was  properly  dry^-heat,  in  short,  as  an 
aptation  of  tlie  particles — is  the  motive  cause  of  the  contraction 
and  dilatations  of  the  heart.  Those  liner  particles  of  the  blood 
which  become  extremely  rarefied  during  this  process  pass  oS 
in  two  directions — one  portion,  and  the  least  important  in  the 
theory,  to  the  organs  of  generation,  the  other  portion  to  the 
cavities  of  the  brain.  There  not  merely  do  they  serve  to  nourish 
die  organ,  they  also  give  rise  to  a  fine  ethereal  flame  or  wind 
through  the  action  of  the  brain  upon  them,  and  thus  form  the 
to-called  "  animal "  spirits.  From  the  brain  these  spirits  are 
conveyed  through  the  body  by  means  of  the  nerves,  regarded  by 
Descartes  as  tubular  vessels,  resembling  the  pipes  conveying  the 
water  of  a  spring  to  act  upon  the  mechanical  appliances  in  an 
artificial  fountain.  The  nerves  conduct  the  animal  spirits  to  act 
upon  the'  muscles,  and  In  their  turn  convey  the  impressions  of 
the  organs  to  the  brain. 

'    Han  and  the  animal*  a* 'thus  described  are  compared  to 

lutonuta,  and  termed  machines.    The  vegetative  and  lensitlve 

aouls  which  the  Aristotelians  had  introduced  to  break  the  leap 

>  <Eir>r«>,  iv.  494. 


between  ioannaate  matter  and  man  are  radilaBty  swept  away] 
only  one  soul,  the  rational,  remains,  and  that  is  restricted  to  man. 
One  hypothesis  supplants  the  various  principles  of 
life;  the ruleef  absolute  tii»«*«ifi«m  it  u  oom^te  in  ^!^^- 
the  animal  as  in  the  ooamos.  Reason  aitd  thought, 
the  esaeiitial  qoality  <tf  the  soul,  do  not  belong  to  the  brutes; 
there  is  an  impassable  gulf  fixed  between  man  and  the  lower 
animah.  TheonlysureaigBofreaaonisthepower  of  language— 
i.e.  of  giving  expression  to  general  ideas;  and  language  in  that 
sense  1*  not  found  save  in  man.  The  cries  of  anbnals  are  but 
the  working  of  the  cuiioualy-conttived  machine,  in  wUch,  when 
one  portion  is  touched  in  a  certain  way,  the  wheels  and  q>ring> 
concealed  in  the  interior  perform  theirwork,  and,  it  may  be,  a 
note  supposed  to  exprcn  joy  or  i>ain  I*  ev<rivcd;  but  there  is 
no  consciousness  or  feeling.  "  The  «iiimiil«  act  natmally  and  by 
springs,  like  a  watdi."  >  "  The  greatest  of  aU  the  prejudices  we 
have  retained  fromour  infancy  is  that  of  believing  that  the  beasts 
think."*  If  the  beasts  can  pnperiy  be  sud  to  see  at  all, "  they 
see  as  we  do  when  our  mind  is  <fistracted  and  keenly  applied  else* 
where;  the  images  of  outward  objects  paint  theinselves  on  the 
retiiu,  and  possiUy  even  thelmpresaions  made  in  the  optic  nervas 
detennine  our  I&nb*  to  different  mo^tanents,  but  we  feel  nothing 
of  it  all,  and  move  as  if  we  were  automata."*  The  sentiencecrf 
the  animal  to  the  lash  of  hi*  tyrant  b  not  other  than  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  plant  to  the  influence*  of  light  and  heat  It  is  not 
much  comfort  to  learn  further  from  Descartes  that  "  he  denies 
life  to  no  animal,  but  makes  it  consist  in  the  mere  beat  of  the 
heart.  Nor  docs  he  deny  them  feeling  in  so  far  a*  it  depends  on 
the  bodily  organs."'; 

Descartes,  with  an  nrinaual  fondness  for  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
quotes  oftener  than  once  in  support  of  this  monstrous  doctrine 
the  dictum, "  the  blood  is  the  hfe  ";  and  he  remarks,  with  tome 
sarcasm  possibly,  that  it  is  a  comfortable  theory  for  the  eaters  of 
animal  flesh.  And  the  doctrine  found  acceptance  among  somfe 
whom  It  enabled  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  Montaigne 
and  those  who  allowed  more  diflitrence  between  animal  and  anima) 
than  between  the  higher  animab  and  man.  It  aho  encouraged 
vivisection — a  practice  common  with  Descartes  himsdf.*  The 
recluses  of  Port  Royal  seised  it  eageriy,  discussed  automatism^ 
dissected  living  animals  in  order  to  shew  to  a  morbid  curiosity 
the  circulation  of  Uie  Mood,  were  careless  of  the  cries  of  tortured 
dogs,  and  finally  embalmed  the  doctrine  in  a  syUogism  of  their 
logic, — No  matter  thinks;  every  soul  of  beast  b  matter:  there- 
fore no  soul  of  beast  think*. 

But  whilst  an  the  organic  processts  In  man  go  on  mediate 
cally,  and  tboo^  by  reflex  action  he  may  repd  attack  tmcon- 
sdookly,  stOI  the  first  affirmation  of  the  system  was  that  man  was 
essentially  a  thinking  being;  and,  while  we  retain  this  original 
dictum,  it  must  not  be  suppned  that  the  mind  is  a  mere  spectator, 
or  like  the  boatman  in  the  boat  01  course  a  unity  of  nature 
is  impossible  between  mind  and  body  so  described. 
And  yet  there  is  a  unity  of  composition,  a  unity  so  JJJJJJiy 
close  that  the  compound  is  "  really  one  arid  in  a  sense  otf  to^i 
Indivisible."  You  cannot  in  the  actual  man  cut  soul 
and  body  asunder;  they  interpenetrate  in  every  member.  But 
ihne  is  one  point  in  the  human  frame-^  point  midway  in  the 
brain,  single  and  free,  whidi  may  in  a  special  sense  be  called  the 
seat  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  stvealled  c  lurion,  or  pineal  gbnd, 
where  in  a  minimized  point  the  mind  on  one  hand  and  the  vital 
spirits  on  the  other  meet  ami  cottmuincate.  In  that  gfaind  the 
mystery  of  creation  is  concentrated;  thought  meets  extension 
and  directs  It;  extension  moves  toward*  thou^t  and  b  per- 
ceived. Two  clear  and  distinct  Ideas,  it  seems,  produce  an 
absolute  mystery.  Mind,'  driven  from  the  field  of  extension, 
erects  its  last  fortress  in  the  pineal  gland.  In  such  a  state  of 
despair  and  destitution  there  is  no  hope  for  spiritualism,  save 
in  God;  and  Clauberg,  GeuBncx  and  Malebranche  all  take 
rduge  under  the  shadow  of  hb  winp  to  escape  the  tyranny  *f 
extended  matter. 

'In  the  psydiology  of  Dcsearte*  there  are  two  fnndamcntd 
' 7J.  ix. 4J6.  'It.*,  to*.  ' It.  vi.  J39. 

■  n.  a.  M8.  */».  iv.  452  and  4S4- 
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modes  of  tbougfat, — perception  »nd  volition.  "  It  seems  to  me," 
he  says,  "  that  in  receiving  such  and  such  an  ides  the  mind  is 
p^^^  passive,  and  that  it  is  active  only  in  volition;  that  its 
l^?*"  ideas  are  put  in  it  partly  by  the  objects  which  touch  the 
senses,  partly  by  the  impressions  in  the  brain,  and 
partly  also  by  the  dispositions  which  have  preceded  in  the  mind 
itself  and  by  the  movements  of  its  will."  ■  The  will,  therefore, 
as  being  more  originative,  has  more  to  do  with  true  or  false 
judgments  than  the  understanding.  V  nfortunately,  Descartes  is 
too  lordly  a  philosopher  to  explain  distinctly  what  either  under- 
standing or  will  may  mean.  But  we  gather  that  in  two  directions 
our  reason  is  bound  up  with  bodily  conditions,  which  makeor  mar 
it,  according  as  the  will,  or  central  energy  of  thought,  is  true  to 
itself  or  not.  In  the  range  of  perception,  intellect  h  subjected  to 
the  material  conditions  of  sense,  memory  and  imagination;  and 
in  infancy,  when  the  will  has  allowed  itself  to  assent  precipitately 
to  the  conjunctions  presented  to  it  by  these  material  processes, 
thought  has  become  filled  with  obscure  ideas.  In  the  moral 
sphere  the  passions  or  emotions  (which  Descartes  reduces  to  the 
six  primitive  forms  of  admiration,  love,  hatred,  desire,  joy  and 
sadness)  are  the  perceptions  or  sentiments  of  the  mind,  caused  and 
maintained  by  some  movement  of  the  vital  spirits,  but  specially 
referring  to  the  mind  only.  The  presentation  of  some  object  of 
dread,  for  example,  to  the  eye  has  or  may  have  a  double  effect. 
On  one  hand  the  animal  spirits  "  reflected  "  ■  from  the  image 
formed  on  the  pineal  gland  pixiceed  through  the  nervous  tubes  to 
make  the  muscles  turn  the  back  and  lift  the  feet,  so  as  to  escape 
the  cause  of  the  terror.  Such  is  the  reflex  and  mechanical 
movement  independent  of  the  mind.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  vital  spirits  cause  a  movement  in  the  gland  by  which  the  mind 
perceives  the  affecljon  of  the  organs,  learns  that  something  is  to 
be  loved  or  hated,  admired  or  shunned.  Such  perceptions  dispose 
the  mind  to  pursue  what  nature  dictates  as  usefuL  But  the 
estimate  of  goods  and  evils  which  they  give  is  indistinct  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  of&ce  of  reason  is  to  give  a  true  and  distinct 
appreciation  of  the  values  of  goods  and  evils;  or  firm  and 
determinate  judgments  touching  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evO  are  our  proper  arms  against  the  influence  of  the  passions.* 
We  are  free,  therefore,  through  knowledge:  ex  magna  lua  in 
inletttclu  seqttitur  magna  propauia  involuntate,  and  omnu  peuaiit 
at  ignorant.  "  If  we  clearly  see  that  what  we  are  doing  is  wrong, 
it  would  be  impc»sible  for  us  to  sin,  so  long  as  we  saw  it  in  that 
light."*  Thus  the  highest  liberty,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
indifference,  proceeds  from  dear  and  distinct  knowledge,  and 
such  knowledge  can  only  t>e  attained  by  firmness  and  resolution, 
ix.  by  the  continued  exercise  of  the  will.  Thus  in  the  perfection 
of  man,  as  in  the  nature  of  God,  will  and  intellect  must  be  united. 
For  thought,  will  is  as  jiecessary  as  understanding.  And  innate 
ideas  therefore  are  mere  capacities  or  tendencier~I>°^>^>l>t>es 
which  apart  from  the  will  to  think  may  be  regarded  as  nothing 

at  all.  _  

'  TkeCarttsian  School.— "Dx  philosophy  of  Desinrtes  fought  its 
first  battles  and  gained  its  first  triumphs  in  the  country  of  bis 
adoption.  In  his  lifetime  his  views  had  been  taught  in  Utrecht 
and  Leiden.  In  the  universities  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  lower 
Germany,  as  yet  free  from  the  conservatism  of  the  old-established 
seats  of  learning,  the  new  system  gained  an  easy  victory  over 
Aristotclianism,  and,  as  it  was  adapted  for  lectures  and  exam- 
inations, soon  became  almost  as  scholastic  as  the  doctrines 
it  had  suppUntad.  At  Ldden,  Utrecht,  Gtoningen,  Francker, 
Breda,  Nimegucn,  Harderwyk,  Duisburg  and  Herborn,  and -at 
the  Catholic  university  of  Louvain,  Cartesianism  was  warmly 
expounded  and  defended  in  seats  of  learning,  of  which  many  are 
now  left  desolate,  and  by  adherents  whose  writings  have  for  the 
most  part  long  lost  interest  for  any  but  the  antiquary. 

The  Carteaianism  of  Holland  was  a  child  of  the  universities, 

and  its  literature  is  mainly  composed  of  commentaries  upon 

U^^,,^     the  original  texts,  of  theses  discussed  in  the,  schools, 

and  of  systematic  expositions  of  Cartesian  philosophy 

Uh  the  benefit  of  the  student.    Three  names  stand  out  in  this 

■  <Ewm$,  ix.  IM.  *  Paaiont  it  Ftmt,  36. 

•  /t.  4S>  '  (Smtm,  ix.  170. 


Cartesian  pt(rfeiM>ri»te,—Wittieh,Cbubeis  and  Ge'ulincz.  Chri>- 
toph  Wittich  (1695-1687),  professor  at  Duisburg  and  Leiden, 
is  a  representative  of  the  moderate  followers  who  professed 
to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  their  school  with  the  faith  of 
Christendom  and  to  refute  the  theology  of  Spinoza.  Jobann 
Clauberg  (;.>.)  commented  clause  by  clause  upon  the  Ueditaliont 
of  Descartes;  but  he  specially  claims  notice  for  his  work  Di 
urporit  tt  ammo*  in  homint  conjunctiont,  where  he  maintains 
that  the  bodily  movements  are  merely  procatarctic  causes  (i.(. 
antecedents,  but  not  strictly  causes)  of  the  mental  action,  and 
sacrifices  the  independence  of  man  to  the  omnipotence  of  God. 
The  same  tendency  is  still  more  pronounced  in  Arnold  Gculincx 
\q.v^.  With  him  the  reciprocal  action  of  mind  and  body  is 
altogether  denied;  they  resemble  two  clocks,  so  mode  by  the 
artificer  as  to  strike  the  same  hour  together.  The  mind  con  act 
only  upon  itself;  beyond  that  limit,  the  power  of  God  must 
intervene  to  make  any  seeming  interaction  possible  between  body 
and  soul.  Such  ate  the  half-hearted  attempts  at  consistency  in 
Cartesian  thought,  which  eventually  culminate  in  the  pantheism 
of  Spinoxa  (see  CAaTESIA^asu). 

Descartes  occasionally  had  not  scrupled  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures  according  to  his  own  tenets,  while  still  maintaining, 
when  their  letter  contradicted  him,  that  the  Bible  was  hot  meant 
to  teach  the  sciences.  Similar  tendencies  are  found  amongst  his 
followers.  Whilst  Protestant  opponents  put  him  in  the  list  of 
atheists  like  Vanini,  and  the  Catholics  held  him  as  dangerous  as 
Luther  or  Calvin,  there  were  zealous  adherents  who  ventured  to 
prove  the  theory  of  vortices  in  harmony  vrith  the  book  of  Genesis. 
It  was  this  rationalistic  treatment  of  the  sacred  writings  which 
helped  to  confound  the  Cartesians  with  the  allegorical  school  of 
John  Cocceius,  as  their  liberal  doctrines  in  theology  justified  the 
vulgar  identification  of  them  with  the  heresies  of  Socinian  and 
Arminian.  The  chief  names  in  this  advanced  theology  connected 
with  Cartesian  doctrines  arc  Ludwig  Meyer,  the  friend  and  editor 
of  Spinoza,  author  of  a  work  termed  Philosophia  scHplurae 
inlapns  (ifi66);  Balthasar  Bekker,  whose  World  Bewilchei 
helped  to  discredit  the  superstitious  fancies  about  the  devil;  and 
Spinoza,  whose  Traclatus  tkeologico-potiiicus  is  in  soine  respects 
the  classical  type  of  rational  criticism  up  to  the  ptesent  day. 
Against  tliis  work  and  the  Etkics  of  Spinoza  the  orthodox 
Cartesians  (who  were  in  the  majority),  no  less  than  sceptical 
hangers-on  like  Bayle,  raised  an  aJl  but  universal  bowl  of  repro- 
bation, scarcely  broken  for  about  a  century. 

In  France  Cortesionism  won  sodety  and  literature  before 
it  penetrated  into  th^  universities.  Clerselicr  (the  friend  o( 
Descartes  and  his  literary  executor),  his  son-in-law  - 
Rohault  (who  achieved  that  relationship  through  his 
Cortesianism),  and  others,  opened  their  houses  for  readings  to 
which  the  intellectual  world  of  Paris— its  learned  professors 
not  mote  than  the  courtiers  and  the  fair  sex, — flocked  to  hear  the 
new  doctrines  explained,  and  possibly  discuss  their  value.  Grand 
seigneurs,  like  the  prince  of  Cond£,  the  due  de  Ncvers  and  the 
marquis  de  Vardcs,  were  glad  to  vaty  the  monotony  of  their 
feudal  castles  by  listening  to  the  eloquent  rehearsals  of  Male-', 
branche  or  Regis.  And  the  salons  of  Mme  de  S£vign£,  of  her 
daughter  Mme  de  Grignan,  and  of  the  duchesse  de  Maine  for 
a  while  gave  the  questions  of  philosophy  a  place  among  the  topics 
of  polite  society,  and  furnished  to  Moliere  the  occasion  of  hi* 
Pemmts  smaitles.  The  ChAteau  of  the  due  de  Luynes,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Ueditationt,  was  the  home  of  a  Cartesian  club,  that 
discussed  the  questions  of  automatism  and  of  the  composition 
of  the  sun  from  filings  and  parings,  and  rivalled  Port  Royal  in 
its  vivisections.  The  cardinal  de  Rets  in  his  leisurely  age  at 
Commercy  found  amusement  in  presiding  at  disputations  between 
the  more  moderate  Cartesians  and  Don  Robert  Desgabets,  who 
interpreted  Descartes  in  an  original  way  of  his  own.  Though 
rejected  by  tJie  Jesuits,  who  found  peripatetic  formuhe  a  faithful 
weapon  against  the  enemies  of  the  church,  Cartcsianism  Iras 
warmly  adopted  by  the  Oratory,  which  saw  in  Descartes  some- 
thing of  St  Augustine,  by  Port  Royal,  which  discovered  a 
connexion  between  tlic  new  system  and  Jansenism,  and  by  some 
amongst  l]ie  Benedictines  and  the  order  of  Ste  Geneviive. 
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neimp^JliifyirUcli  CittaiuiiBi  thus  gtiiud  in  {he  aocU 
•DdJitcniy  cirdet  of  the  capital  was  Jargety  iocieased  by  the 
Uboon  ct  I^ierte-Sylvain  Regis  (1631-1707).  On  his  visit  to 
ToulDoie  in  1665,  with  a  mission  from  the  Cartesian  chiefs,  liis 
lectures  ocited  boundless  interest;  ladies  threW  themselves 
»ith.  zeal  and  ability  into  the  study  of  philosophy;  and  Regis 
himself  was  made  the  guest  of  the  civic  coipontion.  In  1671 
icsicely  less  enthusiasm  was  roused  in  MontpeUier;  and  in  1680 
lie  «pc»ed  a  course  of  lectures  at  Paris,  with  wch  acceptance 
Ibat  hearers  had  to  take  their  seats  in  advano;.  Regis,  by 
temoving  the  paradoxes  and  adjusting  the  metaphysics  to  the 
popular  powers  of  apprehension,  made  Cartesianism  popular, 
and  reduced  it  to  a  regular  system. 

But  a  check  was  at  band.  Descartes,  in  bis  correspondence 
•ith  the  Jesuits,  had  shown  an  almost  cringing  eagerness  to  have 
(heir  powerful  organisation  on  his  side.  Especially  he  had 
written  to  P^e  Mesland,  one  of  the  order,  to  show  how  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  eucbarist  might  be  made  compatible  with 
bis  theories  of  matter.  But  his  undue  haste  to  artange'matten 
with  the  church  only  served  to  compromise  him  more  deqdy. 
Unwise  admirere  and  malicious  opponents  exaggerated  the 
theokigioil  bearings  of  his  system  in  this  detail;  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  getting  the  works  of  Descartes,  in 
November  1663,  placed  upon  the  index  of  prohibited  books, — 
ienec  umtantur.  Thereupon  the  power  of  church  and  state 
enforced  1^  positive  enactments  the  passive  resistance  of  old 
Bstitutions  to  tbe  novel  theories.  In  1667,  the  oration  at  the 
interment  was  forbidden  by  royalorder.  In  >6^,  when  the  chair 
of  philosophy  at  the  College  Royal  fell  vacant,  one  of  the  four 
selected  candidates  bad  to  sustain  a  thesis  against "  the  pretended 
new  philosophy  of  Descartes."  In  1671  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
by  the  king's  order,  summoned  the  heads  of  the  university  to 
hk  presence,  and  enjoined  them  to  take  stricter  measures  against 
pbiiosophical  novelties  dangerpus  to  the  faith.  In  1673  a  decree 
of  the  parlement  against  Cartesian  and  other  unUoensed  theories 
was  on  the  point  of  being  issued, and  was  only  checked  in  time  by 
the  appearance  of  a  burlesque  .mandamus  against  the  intruda 
Reasoo,  composed  by  BoUeau  and  some  of  his  brother-poets. 
Yet  in  1675  the  university  of  Angers  was  empowered  to  repress 
all  Cartesian  teaching  within  its  domain,  and  actually  appointed 
a  commissiott  charged  to  look  for  such  heresies  in  the  theses  and 
the  students'  note-books  of  the  college  of  Anjou  belonging  to 
the  Oratory.  In  1677  tbe  university  of  Caen  adopted  not  less 
stringent  measures  sgainst  Cartesianism.  And  so  great  was  the 
iufluence  of  the  Jesuits,  that  the  congregatk>n  of  St  Maur,  the 
canons  of  Ste  Genevieve,  and  the  Oratory  laid  their  ofiicial  ban 
on  the  obnoxious  doctrines.  From  the  real  or  fancied  rapf/oche- 
SKiiii  between  Cartesianism  and  Jansenism,  it  became  for  a 
while  impolitic,  if  not  dangerous,  to  avow  too  loudly  a  preference 
hi  Cartesian  theories.  Regis  was  constrained  to  hold  back  for 
ten  yean  his  Syilaa  of  PIMosopky;  and  when  it  did  appear,  in 
1690,  the  name  of  Descartes  was  absent  from  the  title-page. 
There  were  other  obstacles  besides  the  mild  peraecutions  of  the 
church.  Pascal  and  other  members  of  Port  Royal  openly 
expressed  their  doubts  about  the  place  alknred  to  God  in  tbe 
system;  the  adherents  of  Casaeodi  met  it  by  resusdlating 
atoms;  and  the  Aristotelians  maintained  their  substantial  forms 
as  of  old;  tbe  Jesuits  argued  agaisat  the  arguments  for  the  being 
of  God,  and  against  the  theory  of  innate  ideas;  whilst  Pierre 
Daniel  Hoet  (1630-1711), bishop  of  Avrancfaes,  onoe  aCartosian 
himself,  made  a  vigorous  onsbught  on  the  coDtempt  in  which  his 
former  comrades  beU  litonature  and  history,  and  enlarged  On  tfas 
vanity  of  aD  human  aspirations  after  satnnal  truth. 
'  The  giutMft  and  most  original  of  the  French  r^Mrtwihns  was 
Malcbrancbe  (9.*.).  His  Redunlu  it  la  vMU,  ia  1674,  wsa  the 
bapUon  of  the  system  into  a  theistic  religkm  which  borrowed 
its  imagery  from  Augustine;  it  brought  into  prominence  the 
SMtaphyaical  base  wl^  Louis  Delafo^,  Jacques  Robauit  aad 
Regis  had  neither  cared  for  nor  understood.  But  tbls  dtMrin* 
was  a  critldsm  and  a  divergence,  no  leas  than  a  consetjuenoe, 
from  the  principles  in  Descartes;  and  it  brought  upon 
Malebrancbo  the  ^opposition,  not  merely  of  the   " 


physicists,  bat  abo  <rf  Anutuld,  Pinekn  and  Boasuet,  who  foonif, 
or  hoped  to  find,  in  the  Itcdilatiom,  as  properly  understood, 
an  ally  for  theology.  Popular  enthusiasm,  however,  was  with 
Malebranche,  as  twenty  years  before  it  had  been  with  Descartes; 
he  was  the  fashion  of  the  day;  and  bis  discq>lea  rapidly  increased 
both  in  France  and  abroad. 

In  1 70s  Cartesianism  was  still  subject  to  prohibitions  from  the 
authorities;  but  in  a  project  of  new  statutes,  drawn  up  for  the 
faculty  of  arts  at  Paris  in  1720,  the  ttdked  and  Utditalitns  of 
Descartes  were  placed  beside  the  OrganoH  and  tbe  Metaphytia 
of  Arototle  as  text-books  for  philosophical  study.  And  before 
1735,  leadings,  both  public  and  private,  were  given  from 
Cartesian  texts  in  tome  of  the  Parisian  colleges.  But  when 
this  happened,  Cartesianism  was  no  longer  either  interesting 
or  dangerous;  its  theories,  taught  as  ascertained  and  verified 
truths,  were  as  worthiest  *»  the  systematic  verbiage  which 
preceded  them.  Already  antiquated,  it  could  not  resist  the  wit 
and  raillery  with  which  Voltaire,  in  his  Lettra  sur  Its  An^it 
(1798),  brought  against  it  the  principles  and  results  of  Locke  and 
Newton.  The  old  Cartesians,  Jean  Jacques  Dortous  de  Mairan 
(1678-1771)  and  especially  Fontenelle,  with  his  Tklorit  da 
tovrbiUims  (17^3),  struggled  in  vain  to  refute  Newton  by  styling 
attraction  an  occult  quality.  Fortunately  the  Cartesian  method 
had  already  done  its  service,  even  where  the  theories  were 
rejected.  The  Port  Royalists,  Pierre  Nicole  (1625-1695)  and 
Antoine  Arhauld  (161 1-1694),  had  applied  it  to  grammar  and 
k>gic;  Jean  Domat  or  Daumat  (1635-1696)  and  Henri  Francois 
Daugesseau  (1668-1751)  to  jurisprudence;  Fontenelle,  Charles 
Perrault  (1638-1703)  and  Jean  Terrasson  (1670-1750)  to  literary 
criticism,  and  a  worthier  estimate  of  modem  Uteratute.  Though 
it  never  ceased  tA  influence  individual  thinkers,  it  bad  handed  on 
to  CondilUc  its  popularity  with  the  masses.  A  Latin  abridgment 
of  phikaophy,  dated  1784,  tells  us  that  the  innate  ideas  of 
Descartes  are  founded  on  no  arguments,  and  are  now  universally 
abandoned.  The  ghost  of  innate  ideas  seems  to  be  all  that  it 
had  left. 

In  Germany  a  few  Cartesian  lectureis  taught  at  Leipsig  and 
Halle,  but  the  system  took  no  root,  any  more  than  hi  Switzerland, 
where  it  had  a  brief  reign  at  Geneva  after  1669.  In  ^^ 
Italy  the  effects  were  more  permanent.  What  is 
termed  the  iatro-mecfaanical  school  of  medicine,  with  G.  A. 
Borelli  (1608-1679)  as  its  most  notable  name,  entered  in  a  way 
on  the  mechanical  study  of  anatomy  suggested  by  Descartes,  but 
was  probably  much  more  dependent  upon  the  positive  researches 
of  Galilca  At  Naples  there  grew  up  a  Cartesian  school,  of  which 
tbe  best  known  members  are  Michel  Angela  Fardella  (1650-1708) 
and  Cardinal  Gerdil  (1718-1802),  both  of  whom,  however, 
attached  themselves  to  the  characteristic  views  of  Malebranche. 

In  England  Cartesianism  took  but  slight  hold.  Henry  More, 
who  had  given  It  a  modified  sympathy  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
author,  became  its  opponent  in  later  years;  and  saibaA 
Cudworth  differed  from  it  in  most  essential  points. 
Antony  Legrand,  from  Douai,  attempted  to  introduce  it  into 
Oxford,  but  failed.  He  is  tbe  amhor  of  several  woAs,  amongst 
others  a  system  of  Cartesian  pbUotopby,  where  a  chapter  on 
"Angels"  revives  the  methods  of  the  schoolmen.  His  chief 
opponent  was  Samuel  Parker  (1640-1^) ,  bishop  of  Oxford,  who, 
in  his  attack  on  the  iirdigiou*  Do'v«ltleB  of  th«  Cartesian,  treats 
Descartes  as  a  fellow-crlrnlnaj  is  infidelity  with  Bobba  and 
CoasandL  RohouU's  vecsjon  of  the  Corteatas  physics  wot 
translated  into  English)  and  MaMnndbe  found  ap  ttitnt 
foUoww  bi  John  Nonb  (t«6t-iiu)'  C8  Corteaianism  towards 
the  close  of  the  iTtli  oeMwy  tin  xal/  Mnnaiiu  were  At  over> 
grown  theory  of  vortlcat,  whiob  .RSel««d  its  deatb-btoW  tram 
Newton,  and  a  dubiona  fHamioiatf  taint  bUMa  Mettt  Vhkh 
fitaad  a  witty  executionar  is  Lodn. 

for  as  account  of  tbe  nnupliytlod  dtMifaes  of  Descartes, 
tn   the^    ttm—lui*    lAb'  'MoMbmoebK    ttnl    SpiiMfa,  see 

BiBitocaArHY^-l.  EJUiims  and  rntniisKmr.— The   coUerted 
works  of  DaMartet  were  publiahad  in  Latin  In  8  vols,  at  Aoi*ero»^ 
at*«ii»toil(j<}W)«ildln9Voli.»^EU«it 
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Aim^Martin  (1838)  and  (Euvre$  morales  et  phUosopniqtu\  by  Aim 
Martin  with  an  introduction  on  life  and  works  by  Amcdec  Pri-vo 


(1713);  in  French  in  13  vols.  (Paris,  17M-I729),  rrpubtished  by 
Victor  Cousin  (Paris.  1824-1826)  in  11  voU..  and  aftain  under  the 
authority  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  by  C  Adam  and 
P.  Tannery  (1897  foil.).  These  include  his  so-called  posthumous  works. 
The  RuUs  for  the  Direction  of  Ike  Mind,  The  Search  for  Truth  by  the 
Light  of  Nature,  and  other  unimportant  fragments,  published  (in 
Latin)  in  1701.  In  1859-1860  Fouchcr  de  Careil  published  in  two 
parts  some  unedited  writings  of  Descartes  from  copies  taken  by 
Leibniu  from  the  original  papcns.  Six  editions  of  the  Opera  phUo- 
iophica  appeared  at  Amsterdam  between  1650  and  1678:  a  two- 
volume  edition  at  Leipzig  in  184.^;  there  arc  also  French  editions, 
(Ewres  phiiosophiques,  by  A.  Gamier.  3  vols.  (1834-1835),  and  L. 

•       ---   '-  "^ ...... t-,... .!•_..  L_,y^j^j. 

__.     _.  ,  vost 

(Paris.  1855):  CEuvres  choisies  (1850)  by  Jules  Simon,  A  complete 
French  edition  of  the  collected  works  was  begun  in  the  Romance 
Library  ,(1907  foil.).  Cicrman  translations  by  J.  H.  von  Kirchmann 
under  the  title  Philosophijche  Werke  (with  biography.  &c..  Berlin, 
1868:  2nd  cd  .  1882-1891).  by  Kuno  Fischer.  Dte  Uauptschriften 
tur  GrundUgung  seiner,  PkiloiOphic  (1863).  with  introduction  by 
Ludwig  Fischer  (1892).  There  are  also  numerous  editions  and  trans- 
lations of  separate  works.  esl>ecially  the  Method,  in  French,  German, 
Italian.  Spanish  and  Hungarian.  There  are  English  translations  by 
J.  Veitch.  Method,  Meditations  and  Selections  from  the  Principles 
(1850-1853;  llthed..  1897;  New  York.  1899);  by  H.  A.  P.  Torrey 
(New  York,  1892). 

lLBio£rop*ic(U.— A.  Baillct,  Lo  Vie  de  M.  Des  Carles  (Para.  1691; 
Eng.  trans..  1692).  exhaustive  but  uncritical;  notices  in  the  editions 
of  Garnicr  and  Aim6- Martin:  A.  Hoffmann.  Reni  Descaytes  (1905): 
Elizabeth  S.  Hatdanc,  Descartes,  his  Life  and  Times  (1905).  contain- 
ing full  bibliography;  A.  Barbicr.  Rene  Descartes,  safamille,  son  lieu 
de  naissance,  &c.  (1901);  Richard  Lowndes.  Reni  Descartes,  his 
Life  and  Meditations  (.London,  1878);].  P.  Mahaffy.  ZJeJcar/cj  (1902), 
with  an  appendix  on  Descartes 's  mathematical  work  by  Frederick 
Purser:  Victor  de  Swarte.  Descartes  directeur  spirituel  (Paris.  I904), 
correspondence  with  the  Princess  Palatine;  C.  J.  Jeanncl.  Descartes 
el  la  princcsse  palatine  (Paris.  1869);  LeUres  de  M.  Descartes,  ed. 
Claude  Clcrselier  (1657).  A  useful  sketch  of  recent  biographies  is  to 
be  found  in  The  Edinhurgh  Review  (July  1906). 
'  III.  Philosophy. — Uefiidc  the  histories  of  philosophy,  the  article 
Cartesianism,  and  the  above  works,  consult  j.  B.Bordas-Demoulini 
Le  CarUsianisme  (2nd  ed..  Paris.  1874):  J.  P.  Damiron.  Histoire  de 
la  philosophic  du  X  VI J*  sUcle  (Paris,  1846) ;  C.  B.  Renouvier.  Manuel 
de  philosophie  modeme  (Paris.  1842);  V.  Cousin.  Fragments  phiio- 
sophiques, vol.  ii.  (3rd  ed.,  Paris.  1838).  Fragments  de  philosophie 
eartisienne  {'PiT^s,  1845).  and  in  the  Journal  des  savants  (l86ch-i86l): 
F.  Bouillier.  Hist,  de  la  philosophie  cartesienne  (Paris.  1854).  2  vols., 
and  Hist,  ct  crititjue  de  la  revolution  cartesienne  (Paris.  1842) ;  J.  Millet, 
Descartes,  sa  vie,  ses  travaux,  ses  dfcouvertes  avant  1637  (Paris, 
1867),  and  Hist,  de  Descartes  depnis  1637  (Paris.  1870):  L.  Liard. 
Descartes  (Paris.  1882):  A.  Fouillee,  Descartes  (Paris,  1893):  Revue 
de  metaphysique  et  de  morale  (July.  1896,  Descartes  number) ;  Norman 
Smith.  Studies  in  the  Cartesian  Philosophy  (1902):  R.  Keiissen. 
Bewusstsein  und  Erkenntnis  bet  Descartes  (1906):  A.  KayscTling, 
Die  Idee  der  Kausalildt  in  den  Lekren  der  Occasionalisten  (1896); 
J.  Ivcrach,  Descartes,  Spinoza  and  the  New  Philosophy  (1904): 
R.  Joergcs.  Die  Lehre  von  den  Empfindungen  bet  DescarUs  (1901); 
Kuno  Fischer.  Hist,  of  Mod.  Phil.  Descartes  and  his  School  (Eng.  trans., 
1887) :  B.  Christiansen.  Das  Urieil  bei  Descartes  (1902) ;  E.  Boutroux, 
''  D*scartes  and  Cartesianism  "  in  Cambri'ir.e  Modem  History,  vol. 
iv.  (1906),  chap.  27,  with  a  very  full  bibliography,  pp.  950-953; 
P.  Natorp,  Descartes*  Erkennlnisstheorie  (Marburg,  1882);  L.  A. 
Pr^vost-Paradol,  Les  Moralistes  fran^ais  (Paris,  1865);  C.  Schaar- 
schmidt.  DescarUs  und  Spinoza  (Bonn.  1850);  R,  Adamson,  The 
Development  of  Modem  Philosophy  (Edinburgh.  1903):  J.  MUller, 
Der  Begriff  der  silUichcn  Unvollkommenheit  bei  Descartes  und  Spinoza 
(1890);  J.  H.  von  Kirchmann,  R.  Descartes'  Prinzipien  der  Philos. 
(1863);  G.  Touchard.  La  Morale  de  Descartes  (1898);  Lucicn  L4vy- 
Bruhl.  Hist,  of  Mod.  Philos.  in  France  (Eng.  trans..  1899),  pp.  1.7S. 

IV.  Science  and  Mathematics, — F.  Cajori.  History  of  Mathematics 
(London,  1894)-  M.  Cantor,  Vorlesungen  Ober  die  Ceuhichte  der 
Mathematik  (Leipzig.  1894-19O1);  Sir  Michael  Foster,  Hist,  of 
Physiol,  during  Ine  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries 
(1901):  Duboux,  La  Physique  de  Descartes  (Lausanne,  1881):  G. 
H.  Zeuthcn.  Geschiclitc  der  Mathematik  im  j6.  und  17.  Jahrhundert 
(1903);  Chasles.  .4  ;>frftt  historiqtu  sur  I'origine  et  le  d^veleppemeni 
des  methodes  en  giomitrie  (3rd  ed..  1889)-  (W.  W.;  X.) 

1  DESCHAHPS,  6HILB  (1791-1871),  French  poet  and  man  oi 
letters,  was  born  at  Bourgcs  on  the  20th  of  February  1791.  The 
son  of  a  civil  servant,  he  adopted  his  father's  career,  but  as  early 
as  181 2  he  distinguished  himself  by  an  ode,  La  Paix  cortquise, 
which  won  the  praise  of  Napoleon.  In  181S  he  collaborated  with 
Henri  de  Latouche  in  two  veise  comedies,  Seimours  de  Florian 
and  Le  Tour  defaveur.  He  and  his  brother  were  among  the  most 
entliusiastic  disciples  of  the  clnacle  gathered  round  Victor  Hugo, 
and  in  July  1823  £niilc  founded  with  his  master  the  Muse 
fran(aitc,  which  during  the  year  of  its  existence  was  the  special 


oigan  of  the  romantic  party.  His  ttudesfrantaitenttboniltnt 
(1828)  were  preceded  by  a  preface  which  may  be  regarded  aa 
one  of  the  manifestos  of  the  romanticists.  The  venions  otf 
Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Jtiliit  (1839)  and  of  Itacbttk  (1844), 
important  as  they  were  in  the  history  <rf  the  romantic  movement, 
»eie  never  staged.  Hewastheauthorof  several  libretti,  among 
irhich  may  be  mentioned  the  Xi»iito«/tiKeUeo(Berfiox,  Tbs 
list  of  hismore  important  works  is  completed  by  his  two  vohmies 
of  stories,  Conies  pkysiohgiquet  (1854)  and  tUaliUs  fanliuHfua 
(1854).  He  .died  at  Venaillcs  in  April  1871.  His  (Extra 
comflites  woe  published  in  1871-1874  (6  voh.). 

His  brother,  Antoine  Francois  Marie,  known  as  Aktomy 
DxscHAMPS,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  lath  of  March  1800'and 
died  at  Passy  on  the  29th  of  October  1869.  Like  Us  brother, 
he  was  an  ardent  romanticist,  but  his  production  was  limited  by 
a  nervous  disorder,  which  has  left  its  mark  on  his  melancholy 
work.  He  translated  the  Dttbta  Commedia  in  1829,  and  hto 
poems,  Dtmilres  Paroles  and  Ktsipuiion,  were  repubhshed  with 
bis  brother's  In  1841. 

OBCHAIIPt,  BU8TACHB,  called  MOUL  (i346?-i4ofi?), 
French  poet,  was  bom  at  Vertus  in  Champagne  about  1346.  He 
studied  at  Reims,  where  he  is  said  to  have  received  some  lesson* 
in  the  art  of  versification  from  (lUillaume  de  Machaut,  who  is 
stated  to  have  been  his  unde.  From  Reims  he  proceeded  about 
i3(So  to  the  univenity  of  (Means  to  study  law  and  the  seven 
liberal  arts.  He  entered  the  king's  service  aa  royal  messenger 
about  1367,  and  was  sent  on  missions  to  Bohemia,  Hongary  and 
Moravia.  In  1371  he  was  made  knssier  i^armes  to  Charles  V. 
He  received  many  ether  important  offices,  was  bailli  of  ValoiS, 
and  afterwards  of  Senlis,  squire  to  the  Dauphin,  and  governor  of 
Fismes.  In  1380  his  patron,  Charles  V.,  died,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  English  burnt  down  his  house  at  Vertus.  In  his  child- 
hood he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  English  invasion  of  t3s8; 
he  had  been  present  at  the  siet(e  of  Reims  and  sees  the  march  on 
Chartics;  he  had  witnesaed  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Bietlgny; 
he  was  now  himself  a  victim  of  the  English  fury.  His  violent 
hatred  of  the  English  found  vent  io  nimwrous  appeals  to  carry 
the  war  into  England,  and  In  the  famoos  prophecy '  that  England 
woiUd  be  destroyed  so  thoroughly  that  no  one  should  be  able 
to  point  to  her  ruins.  His  own  misfortunes  and  the  miseries  oi 
France  embittered  bis  temper.  He  ctnnplained  continually  at 
poverty,  railed  against  women  and  lamented  the  woes  of  his 
country.  His  last  yean  were  spent  on  his  Mitoir  di  mariuie,  ■ 
satire  of  13,000  lines  against  women,  which  contains  some  real 
comedy.  The  mother-in-law  of  French  farce  has  her  prototype 
in  the  Uirair. 

The  historical  and  patriotic  poems  of  Descharaps  are  of  much 
greater  value.  He  does  not,  like  Froissart,  cast  a  glamour  over 
the  miaecable  wars  of  the  time  but  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
anarchy  of  France,  and  inveighs  ceaselessly  against  the  heavy 
taxes,  the  vices  of  the  dergy  and  especially  against  those  who 
enrich  tfaemselve*  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  The  terrible 
ballad  with  the  refrain  "  Si,  de  Vartemt;  si,  de  Parttnt "  is 
typical  of  his  work.  Deschamps  excelled  in  the  use  of  the  ballade 
and  the  chant  toyaL  In  each  of  these  foima  he  was  the  greatest 
master  of  his  time.  In  baUade  fonn  he  expiessed  his  regret  for 
the  deatfaof  Du  GuescUn,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  only  man 
except  his  patnai,  Chadea  V.,  for  whom  he  ever  felt  any  admii»- 
lion.  One  of  his  ballades  (No.  285)  was  sent  with  a  copy  of  Us 
works  to  GeoSrey  Chaucer,  wbombe  addresses  with  the  words:— 

"  Ttt  es  d'amours  mondains  dieux  en  Albie 
Et  de  la  Rose  en  la  tene  Angiliqtie." 

Dcachampa  was  the  author  cinnATl  fattique,  with  the  title  ol 
VAH  de  diclier  et  de  fere  ekamctHS,  balaies,  tirMs  et  remdeambC 
Besides  giving  rules  for  the  compoaitioo  of  the  kinds  of  verse 
mentioned  in  the  title  be  enuncUles  some  curious  theories  on 
poetry.  He  divides  mustcinto  music  proper  and  poetry.  Mosic 
peopcr  he  caUs  artificial  00  the  groad  that  everyone  could  by 
dint  of  study  become  a  musician;  poetry  be  calls  natural  hecam 

'••  DeU  prapUeU  UerU*  sur  la  dettruclun  tArnfelerte  jul  dtt 
briifeJtenw  "  ((laiiii.  No,  all). 
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Im  tayt  h  ts  not  an  (ft  that  can  be  Mqaind  bat  t  ^L    Be  iqrs 

in)iTM.n«»  ttrets  on  the  hannony  of  vene,  because,  aa  was  the 
faahion  of  hb  day,  he  practically  took  it  for  granted  that  all 
poetry  vas  to  be  sung. 

The  work  of  DcKhamps  marks  an  important  itage  in  the  history 
of  French  poetiy.  With  him  and  his  contemporaries  the  long, 
formless  narrations  of  the  Imrim  gjve  place  to  complicated  and 
exacting  kinds  of  verse.  He  was  perhaps  by  natore  a  moralist 
and  satirist  rather  than  a  poet,  and  the  force  and  truth  of  his 
historical  pictures  gives  him  a  unique  place  in  i4tlHcentury 
poetry.  H.  Raynaud  fixes  the  date  of  hb  death  in  1406,  or  at 
latest,  1407.  Two  years  earllkr  he  had  been  relieved  of  his 
diaige  as  baiUi  of  Senlis,  his  plain-spoken  satires  having  made 
him  many  enemies  at  court. 

His  (Elms  campUlu  mtn  edited  (lo  vob.,  1878-1901)  for  the 
SocUU  its  QHciens  textes  Jran^is  by  Queux  de  bsint-HiUire  and 
Gaston  Raynaud.  Asupplementary  voTumeconaistaofanlntnxluc- 
tVMbyG.  Raynaud.  See  also  DrE.Har|ipiicr,£u<iK*ei)cKaampj 
(Straaburg,  1904). 

DESCHANEL,  PADI.  EUOfilfB  LOUIS  (1856-  ),  French 
statesman,  son  of  £mile  Deschand  (1819-1904),  professor  at  the 
COIUge  de  France  and  senator,  was  bom  at  Brussels,  where  his 
fslher  was  living  in  exile  (1851-1859), owing  to  his  opposition  to 
Napoleon  in.  Paul  Descbanet  studied  law,  and  began  his  career 
as  secretary  to  Desbayes  de  Marcire  (1876),  and  to  Jules  Sinmn 
(1876-1877).  In  October  1885  he  was  elected  deputy  tor  Eure 
and  Loire.  From  the  first  he  took  an  important  place  in  the 
chamber,  as  one  of  the  most  notable  oraton  of  the  Progressist 
Republican  group.  In  January  iSgdhe  waselected  vice-president 
of  the  chamber,  and  henceforth  devoted  himself  to  the  struggle 
against  the  Left,  not  only  in  parliament,  but  also  in  public 
meetings  throughout  France.  His  addresses  at  Marseilles  on  the 
36th  of  October  1896,  at  Carmaux  00  the  27th  of  December  1896, 
and  at  Roubaix  on  the  loth  of  April  1897,  were  triumphs  of  dear 
and  doquent  exposition  of  the  poHtical  and  sodal  aims  of  the 
Progressist  |>arty.  In  June  1898  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  chamber,  and  was  re-elected  in  1901,  but  rejected  in  1902. 
Nevertheless  he  came  forward  brilliantly  In  1904  and  1905  as  a 
toppotter  of  the  law  on  the  separation  of  chureh  and  state.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1899,  his  most 
notable  works  being  Oraimn  tt  himmts  fttal  (t888),  Fipires 
iefemmts  (1889),  La  DfctntrdizaUM  (189s),  La  Qmstion  socials 
(1898). 

DCS  CLOBBAUX.  ALPRXS  LOVIS  OUVIBR  LEORAIID 
(1817-1897),  French  mineralogist,  was  bom  at  Beauvais,  in  the 
department  of  Oise,  on  the  17th  of  October  1817.  He  became 
professor  of  mineralogy  at  the  £cole  Normale  Suptrieure  and 
afterwards  at  the  Mosfe  d'Histoire  Naturelie  in  Paris.  He 
studied  the  geysen  of  Iceland,  and  wrote  also  on  the  dassifiotion 
of  some  of  the  eruptive  rocks;  but  his  main  work  consisted  in  the 
systematic  examination  of  the  crystals  of  numerous  minerals,  in 
researches  on  their  optical  properties  and  on  the  subject  of  polar- 
isation. He  wrote  specially  on  the  means  of  deteraiining  the 
diSerent  felspars.  He  was  awarded  the  WoUaston  medal  by  the 
Geotogical  Sodety  of  London  In  t886.  He  died  in  May  1897. 
His  best-known  books  are  Lefims  it  aislaUotrapUe  (i86i); 
Jfamief  itountralo^  {t  vob.,  Paris,  i86>,  1874  and  1893). 

DBICUII2m,  a  rare  mineral  spedes  consisting  of  basic  lead 
and  tine  vanadate,  (Pb,  Zn)t(0H)V04,  crystallizihg  in  the  ortbo- 
rhombic  system  and  isomorphous  with  olivenite.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  A.  Damoor  in  1854,  and  named  by  him  bi  honour 
of  the  French  mineralogist  Des  Cloiaeaux.  It  occurs  as  small 
prismatic  or  pyramidal  crystals,  usually  forming  dnisy  crusts 
and  stalactitic  aggregates;  also  as  fibrous  encrusting  masses  with 
a  mamndBary  surface.  The  colour  is  deep  cherry-red  to  brown 
or  black,  and  the  crystab  are  transparent  or  translucent  with  a 
greasy  lustre;  the  streak  b  orange-yellow  to  brown;  spedfic 
gravity  5-9  to  6-j;  haidness  3}.  A  variety  known  as  cupro- 
deschrisitt  b  dull  green  in  colour;  it  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  copper  repladng  zinc  and  some  anenic  rephtdng 
vanadhmi.  Desdoizite  occurs  in  vdns  of  lead  ores  in  association 
•kh  pynmotpbite.  vanadinlte,  wultenite,  to.    Localities  are 


the  Siotade  Coidoba  in  Aigenttea,  Lake  VaBay  In  Sitna  county, 
Kew  Heaico,  Arizona,  Phoenixville  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Kappd 
(Eisen-Kappd)  near  Klagenfuit  in  Carinthb. 

Other  names  which  have  been  applied  to  thb  q>ccies  are 
vanadite,  tiitochoiite  and  ramirite;  the  uncertain  vanadates 
eusynchite,  araeozene  and  dechenite  are  possibly  identical 
with  it. i^ 

DESCRUTIVB  POBTRT,  thenarae  given  to  a  class  of  literature, 
which  may  be  defined  as  belonging  mainly  to  the  r6th,  17th  and 
i8th  centories  in  Europe.  From  the  earliest  times,  all  poetry 
which  was  not  subjectively  lyrical  was  apt  to  indulge  in  omaraeat 
which  might  be  named  descriptive.  But  the  oritica  of  th« 
17th  century  formed  a  dbtinction  between  the  representations 
of  the  andents  and  those  of  the  modems.  We  find  Boileau 
emphasizing  the  statement  that,  while  Virgil  paMs,  Tasso 
iescribes.  Thb  may  be  a  useful  indication  for  us  in  defiiting  not 
what  should,  but  what  in  practice  has  been  ctHeA  "  descriptive 
poetry."  It  b  poetry  in  which  it  b  not  imaginative  passion 
which  prevails,  but  a  didactic  purpose,  or  even  something  of  the 
Instinct  of  a  sublimated  auctioneer.  In  otlier  words,  the  bnd- 
scape,  or  architecture,  or  still  life,  or  whatever  may  be  the  object 
of  the  poet's  attention,  b  not  used  as  an  accessory,  but  b  itself 
the  centre  of  interest.  It  b,  fai  thb  sense,  not  correct  to  call 
poetiy  in  which  description  b  only  the  occasional  ornament  of  a 
poem,  and  not  its  central  subject,  descriptive  poetry.  The  bnd- 
scape  or  still  life  must  fill  the  canvas,  or,  if  human  faiterest  b 
introduced,  that  must  be  treated  as  an  accessory.  Thus,  in  the 
Hero  and  Leanitr  of  Marlowe  and  in  the  Alastor  of  Shelley, 
description  of  a  very  brilliant  kind  b  brgely  introduced,  yet 
these  are  not  examples  of  what  b  terhnirally  called  "  descriptive 
poetiy,"  because  it  b  not  the  strait  between  Sestos  and  Abydos, 
and  it  b  not  the  flora  of  a  tropical  glen,  which  concentrates  the 
atten^on  of  the  one  poet  or  of  the  other,  but  it  is  an  example  of 
physicai  passion  in  the  one  case  and  of  intellectual  passion  in  the 
other,  which  b  diagnosed  and  dibted  on.  On  the  other  hand 
Thomson's  Seasons,  In  which  bndscape  takes  the  central  pbce, 
and  Drayton's  PolydUm,  where  everything  b  sacrificed  to  a 
topographical  progress  through  Britabi,  are  strictly  descriptive. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  thb  definition  that  the  danger  ahead 
of  all  pnrely  descriptive  poetry  b  that  it  will  lack  intensity,  that 
it  will  be  frigid,  if  not  dead.  Description  for  description's  sake, 
espemlly  in  studied  verse,  b  rarely  a  vitalized  form  of  literature. 
It  b  threatened,  from  its  very  conception,  with  languor  and 
coldness;  it  must  ezerdse  an  extreme  art  or -be  condemned  to 
immedbte  sterility.  Boileau,  wHh  hb  customary  intelligence, 
was  the  first  tasee  this,  and  be  thought  that  the  danger  nright  be 
avoided  by  care  in  technical  execution.  Hb  advice  to  the  poets 
of  hb  time  1 


*'  Soyez  riches  et  pompeujc  dans  vos  descriptions : 
C°est-U  qu'il  faut  des  ven  (takr  I'iUgance," 
and: — 

"  De  figure  sans  nomliTC  ^yez  votre  oovrage; 
Que  toute  y  faise  aux  yeax  unc  rwnte  image," 
and  in  verses  of  brilUant  humour  he  mocked  the  writer  who; 
too  full  of  hb  subject,  and  describing  for  description's  sake,  wUl 
never  quit  hb  theme  until  be  has  exhausted  it: — 
"  Fnyes  de  ces  auteun  I'abondance  stWIe 
Et  oc  vDus  charges  point  d'un  detail  inutile." 
Thb  b  excellant  advice,  but  Boileau's  humorous  sallies  do  not 
quite  meet  the  question  whether  such  purely  descriptive  poetcy 
as  he  critidzes  b  legitimate  at  alL 

In  Engbnd  had  appeared  the  famous  trandation  (is9>-i6ii), 
by  Josuah  Sylvester,  of  the  Divint  Weeks  and  Works  of  Du 
Bartas,  containing  such  lines  as  tboae  which  the  juvenile  Dryden 
admired  so  much. — 

"  But  wlitn  winter's  keener  breath  began 
To  crystallize  the  Baltic  ocean. 
To  ebze  the  bkca,  and  t>ridle  up  the  floods. 
And  perriwig  with  wool  the  tnld-paie  woods," 

There  was  abo  the  curious  physiological  epic  of  Phineaa  Fletcher, 
Tie  Purple  Island  (ifijj).  But  on  the  whole  it  was  not  until 
ntacb  influences  had  made  themselves  felt  on  EngUsfa  poetry. 
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that  dcMiipttoa,  i*  Boilcau  conceived  it,  mt  cnltlnted  u  a 
distinct  art.  The  Cc»ptt'$  Hill  (1641)  of  Sir  John  Oenham  may 
be  contrasted  witli  tlie  less  ambilious  Pcnskurst  of  Ben  Jonson, 
and  tlie  one  repieaenis  the  new  no  less  completely  than  the  other 
does  the  old  generation.  If,  however,  we  tTOminr  Coo  fir's  Hilt 
carefully,  we  perceive  that  Its  aim  is  aiter  all  rather  philosophical 
than  topographical.  The  Thames  is  described  indeed,  but  not 
very  minutely,  and  the  poet  is  mainly  absorbed  in  moral  reflec- 
tions. Marvell'slongpoemonthebeauticsof  Nuoappletoncomes 
nearer  to  the  type.  But  it  is  hardly  until  we  reach  the  i8th 
centuiy  that  we  arrive,  in  English  literature,  at  what  is  properly 
known  as  descriptive  poetry.  This  was  the  age  in  which  poets, 
often  of  DO  mean  capacity,  began  to  take  such  definite  themes 
as  a  small  country  estate  (Pomf  ret's  Clioiu,  1 700),  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape  (Gay's  Wine,  1708),  a  landscape  (Pope's  Windsor 
Forest,  1713),  a  military  manoeuvre  (Addison's  Camfaiin,  1704), 
the  industry  of  an.  apple-orchard  (Philip's  Cyder,  1 708)  or  a  piece 
of  topography  (Tlckell's  Kensingltit  Gardens,  1731),  as  the  sole 
subject  of  a  lengthy  poem,  generally  written  in  heroic  01  blank 
verse.  These  leurs  deforce  were  supported  by  minute  efforts  in 
miniature-painting,  by  touch  applied  to  touch,  and  were  often 
monuments  of  industry,  but  they  were  apt  to  lack  personal 
interest,  and  to  suffer  from  a  general  and  deplorable  frigidity. 
They  were  infected  with  the  faults  which  accompany  an  artificial 
style;  they  were  monotonous,  rhetorical  and  symmetrical,  while 
the  uniformity  of  treatment  which  was  inevitable  to  their  plan 
rendered  them  hopelessly  tedious,  if  they  were  prolonged  to  any 
great  extent.  _ 

This  species  of  writing  had  been  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
degree  through  the  preceding  century,  in  Italy  and  (as  the 
remarks  of  B^eau  testify)  in  France,  but  it  was  in  England  that 
it  reached  its  highest  importance.  The  classic  of  descriptive 
poetry,  in  fact,  the  specimen  which  the  literature  of  the  world 
presents  which  must  be  considered  as  the  most  important  and 
the  most  successful,  is  TAe  faumr  ( 1 7  26-1 730)  of  James  Thomson 
(f.».).  In  Thomson,  for  the  first  time,  a  poet  of  considerable 
eminence  appeared,  to  whom  external  nature  was  all  sufiBdent, 
and  who  succeeded  in  conducting  a  long  poem  to  its  close  by  a 
single  appeal  to  landscape,  and  to  the  emotions  Which  it  directly 
evokes.  Coleridge,  somewhat  severely,  described  Tie  Seasons  as 
the  work  of  a  good  rather  than  of  a  great  poet,  and  it  is  an  in- 
disputable fact  that,  at  its  very  best,  descriptive  poetiy  fails  to 
awaken  the  highest  powers  of  the  imagination.  A  great  part  of 
Thomson's  poem Js  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  skilfully  varied 
catalogue  of  natural  phenomena.  The  famous  description  of  twi- 
light in  *'  the  fading  many-colotired  woods"  of  autumn  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  highest  art  to  which  purely  descriptive 
poetry  has  ever  attained.  It  is  obvious,  even  hiere,  that  the  effect 
of  these  rich  and  sonorous  lines,  in  spite  of  the  splendid  effort 
of  the  artist,  is  monotonous,  and  leads  us  up  to  no  final  crisis  of 
passion  or  rapture.  Yet  Thomson  succeeds,  as  few  other  poets 
of  his  class  have  succeeded,  in  ptodudag  nobly-masaed  effects 
and  comprebensive  beauties  such  as  were  utterly  unknown  to  his 
predecessors.  He  was  widely  imiuted  in  England,  especially  by 
Armstrong,  by  Akenside,  by  Shenstone  (in  Tlu  Sekoolmislress, 
1742),  by  the  anonymous  author  of  Altanic,  1737,  and  by 
Goldsmith  (in  Tlu  Deserted  Vitiate,  1770).  No  better  example 
of  the  more  pedestrian  class  of  descriptive  poetry  could  be  found 
than  the  last-mentioned  poe%  with  its  minute  and  Dutch-like 
painting: — 

"  How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm: 
The  sheltend  cot,  the  cultivated  farm; 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill. 
The  decent  church  that  topped  the  neighbouring  hill: 
The  hawthorn-bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lavas  made." 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  example  of  Thomson  was  abnoM 
immediately  fruitful.  Four  several  translations  of  The  Seasons 
into  French  contended  for  the  suffrages  of  the  public,  and  J.  F. 
de  Saint-Lambert  (1716-1803)  imitated  Thomson  in  Lis  Saistns 
(1760),  a  poem  which  enjoyed  popularity  for  half  a  century,  and 
of  which  Voltaire  said  that  it  was  the  only  one  of  its  generation 


which  would  reach  posterity.  Nevertbdcas,  as  Madame  da 
DeSand  told  Walpole,  Saint-Lambert  is  "Jroid,  Jade  el  faux," 
and  the  same  maybe  said  of  J.  A.  Rouchcr  (i74S'i794),  who 
wrote  Les  Itois  in  1779,  a  descriptive  poem  famous  in  its 
Say.  The  Abb<  Jacques  Delille  (1738-1813),  perhaps  the  most 
ambitious  descriptive  poet  who  has  ever  Uved,  was  treated 
as  a  Virgil  by  his  contemporaries;  he  published  Les  Cioriiquei 
in  1769,  Les  Jardins  in  1782,  and  L'Hemme  des  ckamfs  in  1803, 
but  he  went  furthest  in  his  brilliant,  though  artificial,  Troie 
rignes  de  la  nature  (1809),  which  French  critics  have  called  the 
masterpiece  of  this  whole  school  of  descriptive  poetry.  Delille, 
however,  like  Thomson  before  him,  was  unable  to  avoid  mono- 
tony and  want  of  coherency.  Picture  follows  picture,  and  no 
progress  is  made.  The  satire  of  Marie  Joseph  Ch6aJer,  in  his 
famous  and  witty  Disamrs  sur  les  pohnes  descripiifs,  brought 
the  vogue  of  this  spedes  of  poetry  to  on  end. 

In  England,  again,  Wordsworth,  who  treated  the  genius  o< 
Thomson  with  unmerited  severity,  revived  descriptive  poetry 
in  a  form  which  owed  more  than  Wordsworth  realized  to  ttie 
model  of  Tke  Seasons.  In  Tk*  Excursim  and  TtU  Prdade,  as 
well  as  in  maay  of  his  minor  pieces,  Wordsworth's  phikisophical 
and  moral  intentions  cannot  prevent  ua  from  perceiving  the 
large  part  which  pure  description  takes;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  much  of  the  early  blank  verse  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  ^noe 
their  day,  however,  purely  descriptive  poetry  has  gone  more  and 
more  completely  out  of  fashion,  and  its  place  has  been  taken  by 
the  richer  and  directer  effects  of  such  prose  as  that  of  Ruskin 
in  English,  or  of  Fromentin  and  Pierre  Loti  in  French.  It  is 
almost  imixnsible  in  descriptive  verse  to  obtain  those  vivid 
and  impassioned  appeals  to  the  imagination  which  are  of  the 
very  essence  of  genuine  poetry,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  descrip- 
tive poetry,  as  such,  will  again  take  a  prominent  place  in  living 
literature.  (E.  G.) 

DBSBRT.  a  term  somewhat  loosdy  employed  to  desciibc  those 
parts  of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth  which  do  not  produce 
suffident  vegetation  to  support  a  human  population.  Few  areas 
of  large  extent  in  any  part  of  the  world  are  absolutely  devoid  of 
vegeution,  and  the  transition  from  typical  desert  conditions  is 
often  very  gradual  and  Dl^lefined.  ("  Desert "  comes  from  Lat. 
destrere,  to  abandon;  distinguish  "  desert,"  merit,  and  "  dessert," 
fruit  eaten  after  dinner,  from  de  and  sertier,  to  serve.) 

Deserts  are  conveniently  divided  into  two  dasses  according 
to  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  desert  conditions.  In  "  cold 
dsseru  "  the  want  of  vcgstation  it  wholly  due  to  the  prevailing 
low  temperature,  while  in  "  hot  deserts  "  the  surface  is  unpro- 
ductive because,  on  account  of  high  temperature  and  deficient 
rainfall,  evaporation  is  latgdy  in  excess  of  predpitation.  Cold 
deserts  accordingly  occur  in  high  latitudes  (see  TmoMu  and 
Polar  Ricioms).  Hot  desert  conditions  are  primarily  found 
along  the  tropical  belts  of  high  atmospheric  pressure  in  which  the 
conditions  of  warmth  and  dryness  are  most  fully  realized,  and  00 
their  equatorial  sides,  but  the  xonal  arrangement  is  considerably 
modified  in  some  regions  by  the  monsoonal  influence  of  elevated 
land.  Thus  we  have  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  Sahara 
desert,  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Iran,  Turan,  Takla  Makan  and 
Gobi,  and  the  desert  regions  of  the  Great  Basin  in  North 
America;  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  Kalahari  desert 
in  Africa,  the  desert  of  Australia,  and  the  desert  of  Atacama  in 
South  America.  Where  the  line  of  devated  land  runs  east  aiul 
west,  as  in  Asia,  the  desert  bdt  tends  to  be  displaced  into  higher 
latitudes,  and  where  the  line  runs  north  and  south,  as  in  Africa, 
America  and  Australia,  the  desert  aone  is  cut  through  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  devation  and  the  arid  conditions  intensified 
on  the  lee  side.  Desert  conditions  also  arise  from  local  causes, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  desert  situated  in  a  region  inaccessible 
to  either  of  the  two  main  branches  of  the  soutli-west  monsoon. 

Although  rivers  rising  in  more  favoured  regions  may  traverse 
deserts  on  their  way  to  the  sea,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nile  and  tlie 
Colorado,  the  fundamental  physical  condition  of  an  arid  area  is 
that  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  rain- 
fall chiefly  occurs  in  violent  doudbunts,and  the  soluble  matter 
in  the  soil  is  canted  down  by  intermittent  streams  to  salt  lakes 
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anMind  which  ekposits  are  fonned  «s  «*mpof>tioB  talm  plaoe. 
Xhelandfonnsofadeseitaicexceedingtychuacterittic.  Suiface 
craaion  is  diiefly  due  to  rapid  changes  of  tempenture  through  a 
wide  nnge,  and  to  the  action  of  wind  transferring  sand  and  dust, 
often  in  tlw  form  of  "  dunes  "  resembling  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
Dry  valleys,  narrow  and  of  great  depth,  with  precipitous  sides, 
and  ending  in  "  drques,"  are  ptobaUy  formed  by  the  intense 
action  of  the  occasional  cloud-bursts. 

When  water  can  be  obtained  and  distributed,  over  an  arid 
region  by  irrigation,  the  surface  as  a  rule  becomes  extremely 
productive.  Natural  springs  give  rise  to  oases  at  intervals  and 
make  the  crossing  of  la^  deserts  possible.  Where  a  river  crosses 
a  desert  at  a  level  near  that  of  the  goieral  surface,  irrigation  can 
be  carried  oa  with  extremely  profitable  results,  as  has  been  done 
in  tbe  valley  of  the  Nik  and  in  parts  of  the  Great  Basin  of  North 
America ;  in  cases,  however,  where  the  river  has  cut  deeply  and 
flows  far  below  the  general  surface.  Irrigation  is  too  expensive. 
Much  has  been  done  in  parts  of  AiutraUa  by  means  of  artesiait 
wells. 

For  a  general  account  of  deaetts  see  hofeHor  Johaann  Walther, 
Dai  Ccxis  dtr  tVitltnUUmtt  (Bolia,  1900),  in  which  many  references 
to  other  original  auUnoritits  will  be  found.  (ti.  N.  D.) 

DESERTION,  the  act  of  forsaking  or  abandoning;  more 
particularly,  the  wilful  abandonment  of  an  employaent  or  of 
duty,  in  violation  of  a  legal  or  moral  obligation. 

ne  offence  of  naval  or  miGtaty  desertion  is  constituted  when 
a  man  absents  himself  with  the  intention  either  of  not  returning 
or  of  escaping  some  im|k>rtant  service,  such  as  embarkation  for 
foreign  service,  or  service  in  aid  of  the  civil  power.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  desertion  has  always  been  recognized  by  the 
dvil  law,  and  until  181)7  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  98)  was  a  felony 
punidiable  by  death.  It  was  subsequently  dealt  with  by  the 
various  Mutiny  Acts,  which  were  replaced  by  the  Army  Act 
i8S>,  renewed  annually  by  the  Army  (Annual)  Act.  By  {  t> 
of  the  act  every  person  subject  to  military  law  who  deserts  or 
attempts  to  desert,  or  who  persuades  or  procures  any  person  to 
desert,  shall,  on  conviction  by  court  martial,  if  he  committed  tbe 
offence  when  on  active  service  or  under  orden  for  active  service, 
be  liable  to  suffer  death,  or  such  less  punishment  as  is  mentioned 
in  the  act.  When  the  offence  is  committed  under  any  other 
circumstances,  the  punishment  for  the  first  offence  is  impiisoo- 
ment,  and  for  tbe  second  or  any  subsequent  offence  penal  servi- 
tude or  such  less  punishment  as  is  mentioned  in  the  act  {44 
contains  a  scale  of  punishments,  and  }{  1 75-184  an  enumenUon 
of  persons  subject  to  military  law.  By  {  153  any  person  who 
peisuades  a  soldier  to  desert  or  aids  or  assists  him  or  conceals  him 
is  liable,  on  conviction,  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  not  more  than  six  months.  {  154  makes  provision 
for  the  apprehension  of  deserten.  i  161  lays  down  that  where  a 
soldier  has  served  continuously  in  an  exemplary  manner  for  not 
less  than  three  yearsin  any  coipsot  regular  forces  he  is  not  to  be 
tried  or  punished  for  desertion  which  has  occurred  before  the 
commencement  of  tbe  three  years.  Desertion  from  the  regular 
forces  can  only  be  tried  by  a  military  court,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
militia  and  reserve  forces  desertion  can  be  tried  by  a  civil  court. 
The  Army  Act  of  i88r  made  a  welcome  distinction  between 
actual  desertion,  as  defined  at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
and  the  quitting  one  regiment  in  order  to  enlist  in  another.  This 
offence  is  ooir  separately  dealt  with  as  fraudulent  enlistment; 
formerly,  it  was  termed  "desertion  and  fraudulent  enlistment," 
and  the  statisttcs  of  desertion  proper  were  consequently  and 
erroneously  magnified.  The  gross  total  of  desertions  in  the 
Britidi  Army  in  an  average  year  (i903-t904)  was  neariy  4000, 
or  1-4%  of  the  average  strength  of  the  army,  but  owing  to  men 
rejoining  from  desertion,  fraudulent  enlistment,  &c.,  the  net  loss 
was  no  more  than  1186,  i.e.  less  than  •5%.  The  army  of  tbe 
(Tinted  States  suffers  very  severely  from  desertion,  and  very  few 
deserters  rejoin  or  are  recaptured  (see  Jcmmal  ef  lie  Roy.  United 
Senke  Insl.,  December  1905,  p.  1469).  In  the  year  iQoo-iQot, 
3tto  men  deserted  (4-3%  of  average  strength);  in  i^oi-tjoa, 
4««7(or5-9%);in  «904-i905,6s53  (or 6-8%);Bnd in  1905-1906, 
6958  out  of  Ics*  than  4o,oeo  men,  or  7-4  %• 


In  an  anniet  dcMttion  lAHe  on  active  service  is  punishable 
by  death;  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  owing  to  the  system  of 
compulsory  service,  desertion  is  infrequent,  and  takes  place 
usually  when  the  deserter  wishes  to  leave  his  country  altogether. 
It  was  formeriy  the  practice  in  the  English  army  to  punish  amaa 
convicted  of  desertion  by  tattooing  on  him  the  letter  "  D  "  to 
prevent  his  re:enlistment,  but  this  has  been  long  abandoned  in 
deference  to  public  opinion,  which  erroneously  adopted  the  idea 
that  the  "  marking  "  was  effected  by  red-hot  inns  or  in  some 
other  manner  involving  torture.  The  Navy  Discipline  Act  >8M, 
and  tiu  Naval  Deserten  Act  1847,  contain  similar  provisions  to 
the  Army  Act  of  1881  for  dealing  with  desertions  from  the  navyi 
In  the  United  States  navy  the  terra  "  straggling  "  is  applied  to 
absence  without  leave,  where  the  probability  is  that  the  person 
does  not  intend  to  desert.  Tbe  United  States  government  offers 
a  monetary  reward  of  between  $90  and  I30  for  the  arrest  and 
delivery  of  deserters  from  the  army  and  navy. 

In  the  British  merchant  service  the  offence'  of  desertion  is 
defined  as  the  abandonment  of  duty  by  quitting  the  ship  before 
the  termiiiatioa  of  the  engagement,  without  justification,  and 
with  the  intention  of  not  returning. 

Desertion  is  also  the  term  applied  to  the  act  by  which  a  man 
abandons  his  wife  and  chSdrea,  or  either  of  them.  Desertion  of 
a  wife  is  a  niatrimoni8l..offeace;  under  the  Matrimonial  Causes 
Act  1857,  a  decree  of  judicial  separation  may  be  obtained  in 
England  by  either  husband  or  wife  on  the  ground  of  desertion, 
without  cause,  for  two  years  and  upwards  (see  also  Divorce).  ' 

For  the  desertion  o(  childrco  see  Childsbn,  Law  islatinc  to; 
Ihf A»T.  (T.  A.  I.) 

DES  BSSARTS,  EHHANUEL  ADOLPHB  (1839-  ),  French 
poet  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  sth  of  Febru- 
ary 1839.  His  father,  Alfred  Stanislas  Langlois  dca  Essarts 
(d.  1893),  was  a  poet  and  novelist  of  considerable  reputation. 
The  SOD  was  educated  at  the  £cole  Normale  Supjrieure,  and 
became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  finally  professor  of  literature 
at  Dijon  and  at  Clermont.  His  works  are:  Poisia  parisitnms 
(1869),  a  volume  of  light  vetseon  trifling  subjects ;  Zes  iUvationt 
(1864),  philosophical  poems;  OnpHts  de  la  pottie  lyriqut  m 
Prance  au  XVI'  siicleUSys)-,  Du  ftnude  C/uUeauiriand (,iSj6); 
Poimes  de  la  RiveluUon  (1879);  Pallas  AMnl  (1887);  PertraOt 
de  matlres  (1888),  &c. 

DBSFONTAINES.  RENfi  LOUICRB  (i7S<>-iS33),  Fcencfa 
botanist,  was  bora  at  Tremblay  (Ile-et-Vilaine)  on  the  14th  of 
February  1750.  After  graduating  in  medicine  at  Paris,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1783.  In  the 
same  year  he  set  out  for  North  Africa,  on  a  scientific  exploring 
expedition,  and  on  his  return  two  years  afterwards  brought  with 
him  a  large  collection  of  plants,  animals,  &c.,  comprising,  it  U 
said,  lioo  spedes  of  plants,  of  which  about  300  were  described 
for  the  first  time.  In  1786  he  was  nominated  to  the  post  of 
professor  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  vacated  in  his  favour  by  his 
friend,  L.  G.  Lemonnier.  His  great  work;  Flora  Attantica  site 
Ueloria  plantaruM  quae  in  Atlante,  atri  Tnnelano  et  Algeriemi 
crescuni,  was  published  in  9  vols.  4to  in  1 798,  and  he  produced  in 
1804  a  Tableau  de  Flaie  ietanigue  du  musium  d'hisMre  nalurdie 
dt  Paris,  of  which  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1831,  ufider  the 
new;  title  Calalopa  flanlatum  horti  refii  Parisiensii.  Be  was 
also  the  author  of  many  membirs  on  vegetable  anatomy  and 
physiology,  descriptions  of  new  genera  and  spedes,  &C.,  one 
of  the  most  important  bdng  a  "  Memoir  on  tbe  Organisation  of 
tbe  Monocotyledons."  HedledatlV>sonthet6thofNovefflb«r 
1833.  His  Barbary  collection  -was  bequeathed  to  the  Mustum 
d'^toireNaturelle.and  his  general  collection,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  En^sh  botanist,  Philip  Barker  Webb. 

DBSFOROES,  PIBRRB  JBAH  BAPnSTE  CHOUDARD  (1746- 
(18M),  French  dramatist  and  man  of  tetters,  natural  son  of  Dr 
Antoine  Petit,  ires  born  In  Paris  on  the  15th  of  September  174*., 
He  was  educated  at  the  CoUtge  Mazarin  and  the  ColUge  d«. 
Beauvals,  and  at  his  father^  desire  began  tfie  study  ofmedtdne. 
DrPelit's  death  left  him  dependent  on  his  own  resources,  and 
after  appearing  on  the  stage  of  tbe  Comidte  Italienne  in  Paris 
he  Joined  a  ttonpeof  muideriag actors,  whom  he  served  ia  the 
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capadtjr  of  pbywiight.  He  muiM  an  actran,  and  the  two 
■pent  three  yean  in  St  Pctenbuig,  where  they  were  well  received. 
lo  1782  he  produced  at  the  Comidie  ItaUenne  an  adaptation  of 
Fielding's  novd  with  the  title  Tom  Jma  i  Lmdrts.  Hi*  fint 
great  succeaa  was  achieved  with  L'£preiae  viUageoise  (1785) 
to  the  music  of  Gritiy.  La  Femme  jaloiat,  a  five«ct  comedy  in 
verse  (1785),  Jocmdc  (1790)  for  the  music  of  Louis  Jaden,  La 
iptwc  iitonb  (1799)1  a  comedy,  and  other  pieces  followed. 
Desforgo  was  one  of  the  first  to  avail  himself  oC  Uie  new  fadUties 
afloided  undet  the  Revdution  for  divorce  and  re-marriage. 
Thecuiioiareoordof  his  own  early  indiscretions  in  IcPoite,  n 
mtmoirts  fmt  iamm*  dt  Ultra  krili  par  lui-mtme  (4  vols.,  1798) 
it  said  to  have  been  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Madame 
Oesfocgei.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  rjth  of  August  1806. 
,  DBSOARCIItS.  HAeDEUINB  MARIB  [LomsE]  (i7fi«-i797), 
French  actress,  was  bom  at  Mont  Oaoph&i  (Hautct  Alpes).  In 
her  short  career  she  became  one  of  the  greatest  of  Frendi  tragidi- 
ennes,  the  awodate  of  Talma,  with  whom  she  nearly  always 
played.  Her  dtbut  at  the  Com£die  Francaiie  occurred  on  the 
14th  of  May  1788,  in  Bajaut,  with  such  success  that  she  was  at 
once  made  socMaire.  She  was  one  of  the  actnsaea  who  left  the 
ComUio  Francaise  in  r7gr  for  the  house  in  the  roe  Richeliea, 
•oon  to  become  the  ThUtn  de  la  R<publique,  and  there  her 
triumphs  were  no  less— in  King  Lear,  oiidio.  La  Harpe's 
Uttanie  et  Virghul,  fee  Her  health,  however,  failed,  and  she 
died  insane,  in  Paris,  on  the  97th  of  October  t797. 

DBSHATB,  OtRABD  PAUL  (179S-1875),  French  geologist 
and  conchologist,  was  bom  at  Nancy  on  the  13th  of  May  1797, 
hit  father  at  that  time  bong  professor  of  experimental  phy^nct 
in  the  £cole  Centrale  of  the  department  of  la  Mcurthe.  He 
studied  medidne  at  Strassburg,  and  afterwards  took  the  degree 
of  badiditr  Is  ItUra  in  Paris  in  1811:  but  he  abandoned  the 
medical  profession  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  natural  history. 
For  some  time  he  gave  private  lessons  on  geology,  and  subset 
quently  became  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  Museum 
d'Histoire  Naturelle.  He  was  distinguished  for  his.  researches  on 
the  fosaO  moUosca  of  the  Paris  Basin  and  of  other  Tertiary  areas. 
Hit  studies  on  the  relations  of  the  fossil  to  the  recent  spede*4ed 
him  as  early  as  1829  to  condusions  lomewlttt  similar  to  those 
■nived  at  by  LyeD,  to  whom  Deshayes  rendered  much  assistance 
ill  connexion  with  the  classification  of  the  Tertiary  system  into 
Eocene,  Miocene  and  Pliocene.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Sockti  GMogique  de  France^  la  1839  he  beg^  the  publica- 
tion of  bis  TraUt  tttmaiiairt  it  ttiidiylialotie,  the  last  part 
of  which  wai  not  issued  until  i8$8.  -  la  Uie  tame  year  (1S39)  be 
went  to  Algeria  for  the  French  Goveninent,  and  spent  three 
yean  in  exjjoiatioos  in  that  country.  His  priadptl  wurfc,  wUch 
resulted  fno  the  coUectioos  he  made,  UeUmttia  it  FAltfrie, 
was  issued  (incom|dete)  in  1&48.  In  1870  the  WoUastoa  medal 
of  the  Geologictl  Sod^  of  London  was  awarded  to  him.  He 
diedatBoiutontliefthof  JulieiS75.  Hitpiddictliontiodnded 
DacripHtit  ia  ctquUItt  Jitsikt  itt  emirtm  it  Paris  (a  volt, 
and  atlas,  1814-1837);  DtscripHoH  its  ammaix  sans  KrMrts 
ikoutrts  ions  It  bassiit  it' Paris  (3  volt,  and  atlai,'i8s6-i8M); 
CatatttM  its  nuUusiua  itFlkitla  KtumeH  (1863). 

DBSHODUteS,  AMTODinTB  00  UOIBB  DB  LA  OAKDB 
(1638-1694),  French  poet,  was  bom  ia  Puit  on  the  ittof  Jtnoaiy 
1638.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Helchior  du  Ligier,  tieur  de  U 
Ctrde,  maUr*  i'lMd  to  tbe.queent  Maiie  de'  Medid  and  Anne 
of 'Austria.  She  received  a  careful  and  vciy  complete  education, 
acquiring  aknowledge  of  Latin,  SpaaUi  and  Italian,  and  study- 
ing prosody  under  the  ditection  of  the  poet  Jean  Hetnault 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  married  GuHhuime  de  Boi^ueiK 
seigneur  DethOnliires,  who  'followed  the  prince  of  Condj  ts 
Ueutesiaat-cokiiHl  of  one  of  Ua  regtmtntt  to  Flanders  about  a 
yeaj  after  the  mairiage.  Madame  Deshouliircs  returned  (or  a  time 
to  the  house  of  her  parents,  where  she  gave  henelf  to  writii« 
poetry  and  studying  the  philoaaphy  of  Gstaeodi.  She  rejoined 
her  husband  at  Roaoi,  near  Brussels,  where,  bdng  distinguished 
for  her  personal  beauty,  she  became  the  object  of  embaitasstng 
•ttentiont  on  the  part  of  the  prince  of  Condi.  Having  aude 
bcnell  obnoxioiit  to  the  tpKnmamX  by  her  urfeat  denud  (or 


the  arrean  of  her  hutband't  pay,  she  was  impritoned  in  the 
chiteau  of  Wilworden.  After  a  few  months  she  was  freed  by  her 
husband,  who  attacked  the  chiteau  at  the  head  of  a  small  band 
of  soldiers.  An  amnesty  having  been  proclaimed,  they  returned 
to  France,  where  Madame  Deshouliira  soon  becune  a  conspicu- 
ous personage  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  and  in  literaiy  sodety. 
She  won  the  friendship  and  admiiation  <rf  the  moat  eminent 
liteiaiy  men  of  the  age — some  of  her  more  aealout  fiattereia 
even  going  so  far  as  to  style  ber  the  tenth  muse  and  the 
Fkench  GaUiope.  Her  poems  were  very  numerous,  and  induded 
sperimens  of  nearly  all  the  minor  forms,  odes,  eclogues,  idylls, 
degies,  chansons,  ballaxis,  madrigals,  &c  Of  these  the  idylb 
akne,  and  only  some  tA  them,  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  the 
others  being  entirdy  forgotten.  She  wrote  several  diaioatic 
works,  the  beat  of  whidi  do  not  rise  to  mediocrity.  Her  friend- 
ahip  for  Comcille  made  her  take  sides  for  the  PIMrt  of  Pradoo 
against  that  of  Radne.  Voltaire  pronounced  her  the  best  ot 
women  French  poets;  and  her  reputation  with  ha  contempor- 
aries is  indicated  by  her  dection  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  o{ 
the  RicovTBti  of  Padua  and  of  the  Academy  of  Aiict.  In  1688 
a'penaion  of  moo  Uvrei  wti  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  king,  and 
she  was  thus  rdieved  from  the  poverty  in  which  she  had  fong 
lived.  She  died  in  Paris  on  the  J7th  Fd>tuaty  1694.  Complete 
editions  of  her  works  were  published  at  Paris  in  1695, 1747,  &c. 
These  indude  a  few  poems  by  her  dau^ter,  Antoine  ThMta 
Dcshouliiret  (1656-1718),  who  inherited  her  tJslent. 

DBSICCATIOII  (from  the  LaL  itsiccan,  to  dry  up),  tlw 
operation  of  drying  or  removing  water  from  a  substance.  It  it 
of  particular  importance  in  practical  chemistry.  If  a  substance 
admits  of  bdng  heated  to  say  xoo°,  the  dryiivg  may  be  effected 
by  means  of  an  air-bath,  which  is  simply  an  oven  heated  by  gat 
or  by  steam.  Otherwise  a  itsiecalor  must  be  employed;  this 
is  essentially  a  closed  vetsd  in  which  a  hygroscopic  substance  is 
placed  together  with  the  substance  to  be  dried.  The  process  may 
be  accelerated  by  exhausting  the  desiccator;  this  to-called 
vacuum  desiccation  is  espedalty  luitable  for  the  concentration 
of  aqueous  tolutfons  of  readily  decomposable  lubstances.  Of  the 
hygroscopic  tubitancct  ia  common  use,  phosphoric  anhydride, 
obncentiated  tulpbuiic  add,  and  dry  potatsium  hydrate  are 
almost  equal  In  power;  sodium  hydrate  and  caldum  chloride  ait 
not  much  behind. 

Two  conunon  typet  ol  deaccator  are  in  use.  In  one  the 
absorbent  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  the  tubsttnce  to  be  dried 
above.  Hempd  pointed  out  that  the  efficiency  would  b* 
incieaaed  by  inverting  this  arrangement,  since  water  vapour  it 
lighter  than  air  and  consequently  rises.  Liquids  ti«  dried  dther 
t^  meant  of  the  deticcator,  or,  at  it  more  usual,  by  tbaking  with 
a  tubttance  which  removet  the  water.  Futed  caldum  cUotide 
is  the  oommonett  absorbent;  but  it  must  not  be  uted  with 
alcohols  and  several  other  compounds,  since  it  forms  compounda 
with  these  nibstancet.  <2ukilime,  barium  oxide,  and  dehy- 
drated copper  sulphate  are  (tpedaUy  applicable  to  alcohol  and 
ether;  the  but  tiacet  of  water  may  be  removed  by  adding 
metalUe  aodium  asd  dJfi'Ht  Gases  are  dried  by  leading  them 
through  towers  or  tubca  containing  an  appropriate  drying 
matoU.  The  experiments  of  H.  B.  Baker  on  the  influence  o{ 
moisture  on  icheinical,  combination  have  shown  the  difficulty  of 
removing  the  last  traces  of  water. 

In  chonical  technology,  apparatus  on  the  ptindpte  of  the 
labotatccy  air-bath  are  toaiiily  oted.  Cryttab  and  predpitatct, 
deprived  of  at  much  water  aa  potiible  1^  centiifuj^  machinet 
ot  .filler-prtstu,  me  tiantixifted  by  meant  of  a  bdt,  acrew.  or 
other  form  of  conveyer,  on  to  trayt  itagcd  in  brick  chtmbeit 
heated  directly  by  flue  gases  or  steam  pipes;  the  latter  are  easily 
controlled,  and  if  the  steam  be  superheated  a  temperature  of 
300*  and  over  may  be  maintained.  In  some  cases  the  material 
ttaversea  the  chamber  from  the  codctt  to  the  hottest  part  on  a 
conveyer  or  in  wagons*  Rotating  cylinders  are  alto  used;  the 
material  to  be  dried  bdng  phued  inside,  and  the  cylinder  heated 
by  a  steam  Jacket  or  otherwise. 

DESIDBHIO  DA  SBRIOMAIIO  (1438-1464).  Italian  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Settignano,  a  vOlage  pn  the  touthentlop*  of  the  hifl 
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«(  PSetole,  (tin  iunoanded  by  the  qotrriei  of  sandstone  of  which 
the  hill  is  formed,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  of  "  stone-cutteis." 
Desiderio  was  for  a  short  time  a  pupil  of  DonateOo^  whc  n, 
according  to  Vasari,  lie  assisted  in  the  wodc  on  the  pedestal 
«(  David,  and  he  seems  to  have  worked  also  with  Mino  da 
Fienie,  with  the  delicate  and  refined  style  of  whose  works 
those  o!  Desiderio  seem  to  have  a  closer  affinity  than  with  the 
perhaps  more  masculine  tone  of  Donatella  Vasari  particularly 
extols  the  sculptor's  treatment  of  the  figures  of  women  and 
children.  It  does  not  appear  that  Desiderio  ever  worked  else- 
where than  at  Florence;  and  it  is  there  that  those  who  an 
interested  in  the  Italian  scu^>ture  of  the  Renaissance  must  seek 
his  few  surviving  decorative  and  monumental  works,  thoogh  a 
number  of  his  delicately  carved  marble  bust*  of  women  and 
children  are  to  be  found  in  the  museums  and  private  coUections  of 
Germany  and  France.  The  most  prominent  of  his  works  are  the 
tomb  of  the  secretary  of  state,  Marsuppini,  in  Santa  Croce,  and 
the  great  marble  tabernacle  of  the  Annunciation  in  San  Lorenio, 
both  of  which  belong  to  the  latter  period  of  Desideiio's  activity; 
and  the  cherubs'  heads  which  form  the  exterior  frie»  of  the 
Ftsxzi.  ChapcL  Vasari  mentions  a  marble  bust  by  Desiderio 
of  Marietta  degli  Strozxi,  which  for  many  years  was  held  to 
be  identical  with  a  very  beautiful  bust  bou^t  in  1878  frtun  the 
Stroxzi  family  for  the  Berlin  Museum.  This  bust  is  now,  however, 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  work  of  Francesco  Ijaunna; 
whilst  Desidepo's  bust  of  Marietta  has  been  recogniied  in  aiwthcT 
marble  portrait  acquired  by  the  Berlin  Museum  in  1841.  The 
Berlin  Museum  also  owns  a  coloured  piaster  bust  of  an  Urtuno 
hdy  by.  Desiderio,  the  model  for  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  earl  of  Wemyss.  Other  important  busts  by  the  master  are 
in  the  Bargello,  Florence,  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  the  coUections  of 
M.  Figdor  and  M.  Benda  in  Vienna,  and  of  M.  Dttjrfus  in  Paris. 
Like  most  of  Doiuktello'spupils,  Desiderio  woAedchiefly  in  marble, 
and  not  a  single  work  in  bronze  has  been  traced  to  his  hand. 
'  See  Wilbelm  Bode,  Die  ilalitnisdie  PUutik  (Berlin,  1893). 

DBSIDBRIUS,  the  last  king  of  the  Lombards,  is  chiefly  \nown 
tluough  his  connexion  with  Charlemagne.  He  was  duke  of 
Tuscany  and  became  king  of  the  Lombards  after  the  death  of 
Aistulf  in  756.  Seeking,  like  his  predecessors,  to  extend  the 
Lombard  power  in  Italy,  he  came  into  collision  with  the  papacy, 
and  about  77a  the  new  pope,  Adrian  I.,  implored  the  aid  of 
Charlemagne  against  him.  Other  causes  of  quarrel  already 
existed  between  the  Franldsh  and  the  Lombard  kings.  In  770 
Charlemagne  had  married  a  daughter  of  Desiderius;  but  he  soon 
put  this  lady  away,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  father.  Moreover, 
Cerberga,  the  widow  of  Charlcnugne's  brother  Carkunan,  h»d 
sought  tjw  protection  of  the  Lombard  king  after  her  husband's 
death  in  771 ;  and  in  return  for  the  slight  cast  upon  bis  daughter, 
Desiderius  had  recognized  Gerberga's  sons  as  the  lawful  Frankish 
kings,  and  had  attacked  Adrian  for  refusing  to  crown  them.  Such 
was  tiie  position  when  Charlemagne  led  his  troops  across  the  Alps 
in  77J,  took  'the  Lombard  capital,  Hdnum,  the  modem  Pavia, 
in  June  774,  and  added  the  kinedom  of  Lombardy  to  his  own 
dominions.  Desiderius  was  carried  to  France,  where  he  died, 
and  his  son,  Adalgis,  spent  his  life  in  futile  attempts  to  recover 
his  father's  kingdom.  The  name  of  Desiderius  appears  in  the 
romances  of  the  Carolingian  period. 

See  S.  Abel,  Vnltrtant  its  Lmaiaritureidu  fCettingen,  1859): 
and  J^Mcker  dts  frdnkischtn  Reiches  unUr  Karl  d€m  Crossen 
(Leipiig,  1865) ;  L.  M.  Hartmann,  CcsckitlUt  ItatUns  im  UittdalUr 
(Gotha,  1903) :  and  Pautus  Diaconus,  Hisltria  La*tetard9r»m,  edited 
by  1>  Bethmann  and  G.  WaiU  (Hanover,  1878). 

DBSIOM  (Fr.  deain,  drawing;  Lat.  detignofe,  to  mark  out), 
in  the  arts,  a  drawing,  more  eq>ecially  when  made  as  a  guide 
ibr  the  execution  of  work;  that  side  of  drawing  which  deals 
with  amngement  rather  ihan  repKaentation;  and  generaBy, 
by  analogy,  a  delibente  planning,  scheming  or  purpose.  Modem 
use  has  tended  to  associate  design  with  the  word  "  original "  in 
the  feose  of  new  or  abnormal.  The  end  of  design,  however,  is 
properly  utifity,  fitness  and  delight.  If  a  disceivery,  it  should  be 
a  discovery  of  what  teems  faievitable,  an  Inspiration  arising  out 
of  the  conditions,  and  parallel  to  invention  in  the  sciences.  The 
(acaity  of  design  has  bcM  Aoorishcd  when  an  ainoat  spanlaneous 


development  was  taking  place  in  tlie  arts,  aad  wtle  certain 
classes  of  arts,  more  or  less  noble,  were  geo«aUy  demanded  and 
the  demand  oopioualy  satisfied,  as  in  the  production  of  Greek 
vases,  Byxantine  mosaicit.  Gothic  catliedrals,  and  Renaissance 
paintings.  Thus  where  a  "  school  of  design  "  arises  tlieic  is  much 
general  likeness  in  tlie  products  but  also  a  geoeial  progreia. 
The  common  experience — "  tradition  "—is  a  part  of  each 
artist's  stock  in  trade;  and  all  are  carried  along  in  a  stream  of 
continuous  exploration.  Some  of  tlie  arts,  writing,  for  iastanco, 
have  been  little  touched  by  ooasdous  originality  in  design,  all 
has  been  progress,  or,  at  least,  dange,  in  response  to  conditions. 
Under  such  a  system,  in  a  time  of  progress,  tlie  proper  limitatioiis 
react  as  intensity;  when  limitations  are  removed  the  designw 
has  less  and  less  upon  which  to  react,  and  unconditioned  liberty 
give*  him  nothing  at  ail  to  lean  on.  Dedgn  is  response  to  needs, 
conditions  and  agitations.  The  Greeks  so  well  understood  this 
that  they  appear  to  have  crasdously  restrained  themselves  to 
file  devtJopment  of  selected  types,  not  only  in  architectoie  and 
literature,  but  in  domestic  arts,  Ukie  pottery.  Design  with  them 
was  less  the  new  than  tlie  true. 

For  the  production  of  a  school  of  dedgn  it  is  necessary  that 
tiiere  should  be  a  considerable  body  of  artists  working  together, 
and  a  large  demand  from  a  sympathetic  public.  A  process  of 
continuous  development  is  thus  brought  into  bong  wbidi  sustains 
the  individual  effort.  It  is  necessary  for  the  designer  to  know 
familiarly  the  pcoceasea,  the  materials  and  the  skilful  use  of  the 
tools  involved  in  the  productions  of  a  given  art,  and  property 
only  one  who  practises  a  craft  can  design  for  it.  It  is  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  traditions  of  the  art,  that  is,  to  luww  past 
achievements.  It  is  necessary,  further,'  to  be  itKfelation  with 
nature,  the  great  reservoir  of  ideas,  for  it  is  from  it  that  fresh 
thought  will  flow  into  all  forms  of  art.  These  conditions  being 
granted,  the  best  and  most  useful  meaning  we  can  give  to 
the  word  design  is  exjdoration,  experiment,  consideration  of 
possibilities.  Putting  too  high  a  value  on  originality  other  than 
this  is  to  restrict  natural  growth  bom  vital  roots,  in  arUcb  tine 
originality  consists.  To  take  design  in  architecture  as  an  example^ 
we  have  rested  too  much  on  definite  precedent  (a  different  thing 
from  living  tradition)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  hoped  too  much  from 
newness.  Exploration  of  the  possibilities  in  arclies,  vaults,  dome* 
and  the  like,  as  a  chemist  or  a  mathematician  eqdotcs,  is  little 
accepted  as  a  method  in  architecture  at  this  time,  although  itt 
antiquity  it  was  by  such  means  that  the  great  master-works  were 
produced:  the  Pantheon,  Santa  Sophia,  Durham  and  Amiens 
cathedrals.  The  same  is  trOe  of  all  forms  of  design.  Ofcouite 
the  genius  and  inspiration  of  the  individual  artist  is  not  heie 
ignored,  but  assumed.  What  we  are  concerned  with  is  a  mode 
of  thought  which  shall  make  it  most  fruitfuL         (W.  R.  L.) 

DESIRE,  in  popular  usage,  a  term  for  a  wishing  or  longing 
for  something  which  one  has  not  got.  For  its  technical  use  sec 
PsTCHOtocY.  The  word  is  derived  through  the  French  from 
LaL  dtsiderare,  to  long  or  wish  for,  to  miss.  The  substantive 
daiderium  has  the  special  meaning  of  desire  for  something  one 
has  once  possessed  but  lost,  hence  regret  or  grief.  Tie  usual 
ex^anation  of  the  word  is  to  connect  it  with  sUus,  star,  as  in 
amridtrare,  to  examine  the  stars  with  attention,  hence,  to  look 
closely  at.  If  this  is  so,  the  history  of  the  transition  in  meaning 
is  unknown.  J.  B.  Gtcenoogh  (Hamad  SludUt  in  Classkal 
Philology,  i.  96)  has  suggested  that  the  word  is  a  military  slang 
terra.  According  to  this  theory  dttidtron  meant  originally  to 
miss  a  soldier  from  the  ranks  at  roll-call,  the  root  being  that 
seen  in  sedcre,  to  sit,  udes,  seat,  place,  &c. 

DESK  (from  LaL  dbcus,  quoit,  in  med.  .sense  of  "  Ubie," 
cf.  "dish"  and  Ger.  Tisch,  UbIe,  from  same  source),  any 
kind  of  flat  or  sloping  table  for  writing  or  reading.  It* 
earliest  shape  was  probably  that  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  pictures  of  the  monastic  scriptorium — rather  high  and 
narrow  with  a  sloping  slab.  The  primitive  desk  had  little 
accommodation  for  writbig  materials,  and  no  storage  room  for 
papers;  draweis,  cupboards  and  pigeon-holes  were  the  evolution 
of  periods  when  writing  grew  common,  and  when  letters  and 
other  documents  requiring  picservation  bccaias  1  ** 
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was  long  the  custom  to  Mcure  papen  b  chests  or  cabinets,  whereas 
the  modem  desk  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  writiog-tableaiid 
a  storehouse  for  documents. .  The  first  developmeot  from  the 
early  stall-like  desk  consisted  of  the  addition  of  a  drawer;  then 
the  table  came,  to  be  supported  upon  legs  or  columns,  which,  as 
in  the  many  beautiful  examples  constructed  by  BouDe  and  bis 
Kbool,  were  often  of  elaborate  grace.  Eventually  the  legs  were 
replaced  by  a  series  of  superimposed  dnweit  forming  pedestals 
— hence  the  familiar  pedestal  writing-table. 

For  a  long  period  there  were  two  distinct  contempoiaiy  forms 
of  desk— the  table  and  the  bureau  or  escritoire.  The  Utter  shape 
attained  a  popularity  so  great  that,  especially  in  England  and 
America,  it  was  found  even  in  houses  in  which  there  was  little 
occasion  for  writing.  The  English-speaking  people  of  the  i8th 
century  were  amazingly  fond  of  pieces  of  furniture  which 
Krvcd  a  double  or  triple  purpose.  The  bureau — the  word  is 
the  French  generic  appellation  for  a  desk— derives  its  name 
(fom  the  material  with  which  it  was  originally  covered  (Fr;  hurt, 
woollen  cloth).  It  consists  of  an  upright  carcass  sloping  inward 
at  the  top,  and  provided  with  long  drawers  below.  The  upper 
part  is  fitted  with  small  drawers  and  pigeon-holes,  and  often  with 
tecret  places,  and  the  Writing  space  is  foimed  by  a  hinged  slab 
supported  on  runners;  when  not  in  use  this  slab  Cloaes  up  the 
slopingtop.  Duringthe  iSthcentucyinnumerablcthousandsof 
these  bureaux  were  made  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — indeed, 
If  we  except  tables  and  chain,  no  piece  of  old  furniture  is  more 
common.  In  the  first  part  of  that  period  they  were  usually  of 
oak,  but  when  mahogany  was  introduced  into  Eurc^  it  speedily 
ousted  the  heavier-looking  wood.  Its  deep  rich  colour  and  the 
high  poUsh  of  which  it  was  capable  added  appreciably  to  its 
ornamental  appearance.  While  tbe  pigeon-holes  and  small 
dnwen  were  used  for  papers,  the  long  drawers  were  often 
employed  for  purpoies  other  than  literary.  In  time  the  bureau- 
secretaire  beckme  a  bbreau-bookcase,  tbe  glazed  shelves,  which 
were  often  a  separate  erection,  resting  upon  the  top  of  the  bureau. 
The  cabinetmakers  of  the  second  half  of  the  iSth  century,  the 
period  of  the  greatest  fataUm  of  this  combination,  competed 
with  each  other  in  devising  elegant  frets  for  the  glass  fronts. 
Solid  and  satisfying  to  the  eye,  if  somewhat  severe  in  form,  the 
mahogany  boreau  was  usuaUy  an  exceedingly  presentable  piece 
of  furniture.  Occasionally  it  had  a  bomU  front  which  mitigated 
its  severity;  this  was  especially  the  case  in  the  Dutch  varieties, 
which  were  in  a  measure  free  adaptations  of  tbe  French  Louis 
Quinze  etmmcde.  These  Dutch  bureaux,  and  the  English  one* 
made  in  imitation  of  them,  were  usuaUy  elaborately  ihlaid  with 
floral  designs  in  coloured  woods;  but  whereas  the  Batavian 
marquetry  was  often  rough  and  crude,  the  English  work  was 
usually  of  consideraUe  excellence..  Side  by  side  with  this  form  of 
writing  apparatus  was  one  variety  or  another  of  the  writbg-table 
proper.  In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  generalise  upon  such  a  detail 
it  would  appear  that  the  bureau  was  the  desk  of  the  yeoman  and 
what  we  now  call  the  lower  middle  class,  and  that  the  slighter  and 
more  table-like  forms  were  preferred  by  those  higher  in  the  social 
scale.  This  probably  means  no  more  than  that  while  the  one 
class  preserved  the  old  English  affection  for  the  solid  and  heavy 
furniture  which  would  last  for  generations,  those  who  were  more 
free  to  follow  the  fashions  and  fancies  of  their  time  were,  as  the 
pecuniarily  easy  classes  always  have  been,  ready  to  abandon  the 
old  for  the  new. 

Just  about  the  time  when  the  flat  table  with  its  drawers  in  a 
single  row,  or  in  nests  serving  as  pedestals,  was  finally  assuming 
its  familiar  modem  shape,  an  invention  was  introduced  which 
was  destined  eventually,  so  far  as  numbers  and  convenience  go, 
to  supersede  all  other  forms  of  desk.  This  was  the  cylinder-top 
writing-table.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  originator  of  this  device, 
but  it  is  certain  that  if  not  French  himself  he  worked  in  France. 
Tbe  historians  of  French  furniture  agree  in  fixing  its  introduction 
about  the  year  1750,  and  we  know  that  a  desk  worked  on  this 
principle  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French  crown  in  the  year 
176a  Even  in  its  early  days  the  cylinder  took  more  than  one 
farm.  It  sometimes  consisted  of  a  Solid  piece  of  curved  wood, 
and  scmetimrs  of  a  tambour  frame— that  is  to  say,  of  a  series  of 


narrow  jointed  strips  of  wood  motmted  on  canvu;  the  revolving 
shutters  of  a  shop-front  are  an  adaptation  of  the  idea.  For  a  long 
period,  however,  the  cylinder  was  most  often  solid,  and  remained 
so  until  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  when  the  "  American 
roll-top  desk  "  began  to  be  made  in  large  numbers.  This  is 
indeed  the  old  French  form  with  a  tambour  cylinder,  atod  it  is 
now  the  desk  that  is  most  frequently  met  with  all  over  the  world 
for  commercial  purposes.  Its  popularity  is  due  to  its  large 
accommodation,  and  to  the  facility  with  which  the  closing  of  the 
cylinder  conceals  all  papen,  and  automatically  locks  every  drawer. 
To  France  we  owe  not  only  the  invention  of  this  ubiquitous  form, 
but  theconstraction  of  many  of  the  finest  and  most  historic  desks 
that  have  survived— the  characteristic  marquetry  writing-tables 
of  the  Boulle  period,  and  the  gilded  splendours  of  that  of  Louis 
Quinze  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  furniture. 
Indeed,  the  "  Bureau  du  rot "  which  was  made  for  Louis  XV.  is  tha 
most  famous  and  magnificent  piece  of  furniture  that,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  ever  constructed.  This  desk,  which  is  now  one  of  tbe 
treasures  of  the  Louvre,  was  the  work  of  several  artist-artificers, 
chief  among  whom  were  Orben  and  Riesener— Oeben,  it  may  be 
added  here  as  a  matter  of  artistic  interest,  became  the  grand- 
father of  Eugene  Dehuroix.  The  bureau  is  signed  "  Riesener  fa. 
1769  i  I'Arsenal  de  Paris,"  but  it  has  been  established  that, 
however  great  may  have  been  the  share  of  its  construction  which 
fell  to  him,  the  conception  was  that  of  Oeben.  The  woric  was 
ordered  in  1760;  it  would  thus  appear  that  nine  years  were 
consumed  in  perfecting  it,  which  is  not  surprising  when  we  learn 
from  the  detailed  account  of  its  construction  that  the  work  began 
with  making  a  perfect  miniature  model  followed  by  one  of  full 
size.  The  "  bureau  du  roi  "  is  a  large  cylinder  desk  elabontely 
inlaid  in  marquetry  of  woods,  and  decorated  with  a  wonderful 
and  ornate  series  of  mounts  consisting  of  mouldings,  plaques, 
vases  and  statuettes  of  gilt  bronze  cast  and  chased.  These 
bronze*  arc  the  work  of  Duplessis,  Winant  and  Hervieux.  The 
desk,  which  shows  plainly  the  transition  between  the  Louis 
Quinze  and  Louis  Se^  styles,  is  as  remarkable  for  the  boldness 
of  its  conception  as  for  the  magnificent  finish  of  its  details.  Its 
lines  are  large,  flowing  and  harmonious,  and  althou^  it  is  no 
longer  exactly  as  it  left  the  hands  of  its  maken  (Oeben  died 
before  it  was  finished)  the  alterations  that  have  been  made  have 
hardly  interfered  with  the  general  effect.  For  the  head  of  the 
king  for  whom  it  was  made  that  of  Minerva  in  a  helmet  was 
suhititttted  under  his  successor.  The  ciphers  of  Louis  XV.  have 
been  removed  and  replaced  by  Sivres  plaques,  and  even  the 
key  which  bore  the  king's  initial  crowned  with  laurels  and 
palm  leaves,  with  his  portrait  on  the  one  side,  and  the  fleur  de  lys 
on  the  other,  has  been  interfered  with  by  an  austere  republicanism. 
Yet  no  tampering  with  details  can  spoil  the  monumental  nobility 
of  this  great  conception.  (J.  P.-B.) 

DBSUNOCBAIIPS,  JACQUES  AMAND  E0DBS-  (1794-1M7), 
French  naturalist  and  palaeontologist,  was  bom  at  Caen  in 
Normandy  on  the  17th  of  Jaouaiy  1794.  His  parents,  though 
poor,  contrived  to  give  him  a  good  education,  and  he  studied 
medidne  in  his  native  town  to  such  good  effect  that  in  181  >  he 
was  appointed  assistant-surgeon  in  the  njivy,  and  in  i8i  s  surgeon 
assistant  major  to  the  military  hospital  of  Caen.  Soon  after- 
wards he  proceeded  to  Paris  lo  qualify  for  the  degree  of  doctor  o( 
surgery,and  there  the  researches  and  teachings  of  Cuvier  attracted 
his  attention  to  subjects  of  natural  history  and  palaeontology. 
In  iSaa  he  was  elected  surgeon  to  the  board  of  relief  at  Caen,  and 
while  he  never  ceased  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  duties  of  this 
post,  he  sought  relaxation  in  geological  studies. .  Soon  he  dis- 
covered remains  of  Tdmounu  in  oae  of  the  Caen  quarries,  and 
he  became  an  ardent  palaeontologist.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  tbe  museum  of  natural  hastoiy  at  Caen,  and  acted  as  honorary 
cttiator;  he  was  bkewise  one  -of  the  foondois  of  tbe  SeoUtt 
Unnttiai*  ie  t/ormanUe  (1825),  to  the  transactions  of  which 
society  he  communicated  papen  on  Ttltnaitm,  Potkiltplemrm 
iJfttaiosaurus),  on  Jurassic  noUusca  and  bnchiopoda.  In  t825 
he  became  professor  of  zoology  to  the  faculty  ol  sciences,  and  ia 
1847,  dean.  He  died  on  tbe  17th  of  January  1867. 
_.  His  aon  EpnfUu'EiiOttJ)WiOiwCBiuil«  (ig}o-s889),  French 
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liataeontolbgnt,  wasbora  In  iSjo.  He  succeeded  bbbther  about 
the  year  1856  as  professor  of  zoology  at  the  faculty  of  science*  at 
Caen,  and  in  1861  he  became  also  professor  of  geology  and  dean. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1867,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
completion  of  a  memoir  on  the  Teleosaun:  the  joint  labours 
being  embodied  in  his  Prodrome  da  TMesMiriens  du  Calvadoa. 
To  the  Sociiti  Linnienne  de  Normandie  he  contributed  memoirs 
on  Jurassic  brachiopods,  on  the  geology  of  the  department  of  Ia 
Uanche  ( 1856),  of  Calvados  (1856-186J),  on  the  Terram  callmen 
(1859),  on  NoatetU-CalUinne  (1864),  and  6liides  sur  la  llaga 
jnrassiqua  i»firiairs  dt  la  Utrmmdie  (1864)-  His  work  Lt 
Jwa  Hormand  was  issued  in  1877-1878  (incomplete).  He  died 
at  Chltcau  Matthieu,  Calvados,  on  the  3iat  of  December  1889. 

DESMAISEAUX,  PIERRE  (1673-1745);  French  writer,  was 
bom  at  Saillat,  probably  in  1673.  His  father,  a  minister  of  the 
reformed  church,  had  to  leave  France  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  took  refuge  in  Geneva,  where  Pierre  was 
educated.  Bayle  gave  him  an  introduction  to  the  3rd  Loid 
Shaftesbury,  with  whom,  in  1699,  he  came  to  England,  where  he 
engaged  in  literary  work.  He  remained  in  close  touch  with 
the  religious  refugees  in  England  and  HoHand,  and  constantly  in 
concspondence  with  the  leading  continental  savants  and  writers, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  him  to  conduct  such  business 
as  they  might  have  in  England.  In  1730  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Among  his  works  are  Vie  de  St  Evremond 
(171 1),  Vie  d*  BoUeau-Daprlaux  (1711),  Vie  de  Bayle  (1730). 
He  also  took  an  active  part  in  preparing  the  BiUiothlque  raismtile 
da  ouvnta  de  VEurope  (1728-1753),  and  the  Bibliolhique 
brilttHHtque  (t733-i747),  and  edited  a  selection  of  St  Evremond's 
writings  (1706).  F^rt  of  Desmaiscaux's  correspondence  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  and  other  letters  are  in  the  royal 
library  at  Copenhagen.  Hedicd  on  the  nth  of  July  1745. 
'  DESHAREST.  NICOLAS  (1725-1815),  French  geologist,  was 
bom  at  Soulaines,  in  the  department  of  Aube,  on  the  i6th  of 
September  1725.  Of  humble  parentage,  he  was  educated  at 
the  college  of  the  Oratorians  of  Troyes  and  Paris.  Taking  full 
advantage  of  the  instruction  be  received,  he  was  able  to  support 
himself  by  teaching,  and  to  continue  his  studies  independently. 
Buffon's  Theory  of  the  Karlh  interested  him,  and  in  1753  he 
successfully  competed  for  a  prize  by  writing  an  essay  on  the 
ancient  connexion  between  England  and  France.  This  attracted 
much  attention,  and  ultimately  led  to  bis  being  employed  in 
studying  and  reporting  on  manufactures  in  different  countries, 
and  in  17S8  to  his  appointment  as  inspector-general  of  the 
manufactures  of  France.  He  utilii^d  hia  journeys,  travelling  on 
foot,  so  as  to  add  to  his  knowledge  of  the  earth's  structure.  In 
1763  he  made  observations  in  Auvergne,  recognizing  that  the 
prismatic  basalts  were  old  lava  streams,  comparing  them  with 
the  columns  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland,  and  referring 
them  to  the  operations  of  extinct  volcanoes.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1 774  that  he  published  an  essay  on  the  subject,  accompanied 
by  2  geological  map,  havmg  meanwhile  on  several  occasions 
revisited  the  district.  He  then  pointed  out  the  succession  of 
volcanic  outbursts  and  the  changes  the  rocks  had  undergone 
through  weathering  and  erosion.  As  remarked  by  Sir  A.  Geikie, 
the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  valleys  by  the  erosive  actk>n  of  the 
streams  which  flow  through  them  was  first  clearly  taught  by 
Desmarest.  An  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  his  map  of  the 
volcanic  region  of  Auvergne  was  published  after  his  death,  in 
1823,  by  his  son  Anselue  GaEtan  Desuakest  (1784-1838),  who 
was  distinguished  as  a  zoologist,  and  author  of  memoirs  on  recent 
and  fossil  Crustacea.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  20th  of  September 
1815. 

See  The  Founders  of  Ceototf.  by  Sir  A.  Ceikie  (1897),  pp.  48-7S. 

(H.  B.  Wo.) 

DBSMARETS  (or  Desmaketz),  JEAN,  Sieve  oe  Saint- 
SoKLiN  (1595-1676),  French  dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
was  bom  in  Paris  in  1 595.  When  he  was  about  thirty  he  was 
introduced  to  Richelieu,  and  became  one  of  the  band.of  writers 
who  carried  out  the  cardinal's  literary  ideas.  Desmarets's  Own 
inolination  was  to  novel-writing,  and  the  success  of  his  romance 
Arhnt  in  1631  hd  to  his  formal  admission  to  the  circle  that  met 


at  the  house  of  Valentine  Coorart  and  later  devdoped  laio  the 
Academic  Fiantaise.  Desmarets  was  its  first  chancellor.  It  was 
at  Richelieu's  request  that  he  began  to  write  for  the  theatre.  In 
this  kind  he  produced  a  comedy  long  regarded  as  a  masterpiece. 
La  Vititmairu  (1637);  a  prose-tragedy,  £rigo»e  (1638);  and 
Seipion  (1639),  a  tiagedy  in  verse.  His  success  led  to  official 
pr^ermeot,  and  he  was  made  comeiUer  du  ni,  conlrtleur-glnlral 
dt  I'exiraordinaire  da  guerres,  and  secretary-general  of  the  fleet 
of  the  Levant.  His  long  epic  Clnis  (1657)  is  noteworthy  because 
Desmarets  rejected  the  traditional  pagan  background,  and 
maintained  that  Christian  imagery  should  supplant  it.  With 
this  standpoint  he  contributed  several  works  in  defence  of 
the  modems  in  the  famous  quarrel  between  the  Andenti  aitd 
Modenu.  In  hn  later  years  Desmarets  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  producing  a  quantity  of  religious  poems,  of  which  the  best- 
known  is  perhaps  his  verse  translation  of  the  Ofiee  de  la  Viergt 
(1645).  He  was  a  vi6lent  opponent  of  tlie  Jansenists,  against 
whom  he  wrote  a  Riponse  d  Vinsolente  apologie  de  Port^Royal . . . 
(i66fi).    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  28th  of  October  t676. 

See  also  H.  Rigault,  Histoirt  dt  la  querelle  des  aneteus  et  da 
modema  (1856),  pp.  80-103. 

DBSHARETS,  NICOLAS,  SiEi;K  DE  MaaLEBOts  (1648-1721), 
French  statesman,  was  bora  in  Riria  on  the  loth  of  September 
1648.  His  mother  was  the  sister  of  J.  B.  Colbert,  who  took  him 
into  his  offices  as  a  clerk.  He  became  counsellor  to  the  parlement 
in  1672,  master  of  requests  in  t674  and  intendant  of  finances  in 
1678.  In  these  last  functions  he  bad  to  treat  with  the  financiers 
for  the  coinage  of  new  silver  pieces  of  four  sous.  After  Colbert's 
death  he  was  involved  in  the  legal  proi;ecdings  taken  against  those 
financiera  who  had  manufactured  coins  of  bad  alloy.  The 
prosecution,  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  family  of  Le  Tellief. 
rivals  of  the  Colberts,  presented  no  proof  against  Desmarets. 
Nevertheless  he  was  stripped  pf  his  offices  and  exiled  to  his 
estates  by  the  king,  on  the  2;yd  of  December  1683.  In  March 
1686  he  was  authorized  to  return  to  Paris,  and  again  entered 
into  rehilions  with  the  controllers-general  of  finance,  to  whom 
he  furnished  for  more  than  ten  years  remarkable  memoirs  on  the 
economic  situation  in  France.  As  early  as  1687  he  showed  the 
necessity  for  radical  reforms  in  the  system  of  taxation,  insisting 
on  the  ruin  of  the  people  and  the  excessive  expenses  of  the  king. 
By  these  memoirs  he  established  his  claim  to  a  place  among 
the  great  economists  of  the  time,  Vauban,  Boisguilbert  and  the 
comte  de  Boulainvilliers.  When  in  September  1699  Chamillart 
was  named  controller-geneial  of  finances,  he  took  Desmarets  for 
counsellor;  and  when  he  created  the  two  offices  of  directors 
of  finances,  he  gave  one  to  Desmarets  (October  22,  1703). 
Henceforth  Desmarets  was  veritable  minister  of  finance.  Louis 
XIV.  had  long  conversations  with  him.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
protected  him.  The  economists  Vauban  and  Boisguilbert  ex- 
changed long  conversations  with  him.  When  Chamillart  found 
his  double  functions  too  heavy,  and  retaining  the  ministry  of 
war  resigned  that  of  finance  in  1708,  Desmarets  succeeded  him. 
The  situation  was  exceedingly  grave.  The  ordinary  revenues  o( 
the  year  1708  amounted  to  81,977,007  livres,  of  which  57,833,233 
livrcs  had  already  been  spent  by  anticipation,  and  the  expenses 
to  meet  were  200,251,447  livies.  In  1709  a  famine  reduced  still 
more  the  returns  from  taxes.  Yet  Desmarets's  reputation  re- 
newed the  credit  of  the  state,  and  financiers  consented  to  advance 
money  they  had  refused  to  the  king.  The  emission  of  paper 
money,  and  a  reform  in  the  collection  of  taxes,  enabled  him  to 
tide  over  the  years  1 709  and  1710.  Then  Desmarets  dedded  upon 
an  "extreme  and  violent  remedy,"  to  use  his  own  expression, — 
an  income  tax.  His  "  tenth  "  was  based  on  Vauban's  plan;  but 
the  privileged  dosses  managed  to  avoid  it,  and  it  proved  no  better 
than  other  expedients.  Nevertheless  Louis  XIV.  managed  to 
meet  the  most  urgent  expenses,  and  the  defidt  of  1715,  about 
350,000,000  livrot,  was  much  less  than  it  would  have  been  had 
it  not  been  for  Desmarets's  reforms.  The  honourable  peace  which 
Louis  was  enabled  to  conclude  at  Utrecht  with  his  enemies  was  cer- 
tainly due  to  the  resources  which  Desmarets  procured  lor  Wm. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  Desmarets  was  dismissed  by 
the  letent  aloc«  with  all  the  other  ministers.    H«  withdrew  to 
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hb  estotet.  To  justify  bii  ministry  he  addicssed  to  the  regent 
a  CompU  rendu,  whidi  showed  clearly  the  diSSculties  be  had 
to  meet.  Hit  enemies  even,  like  Saint  Simon,  had  to  recognise 
his  honesty  and  his  talent.  He  was  certainly,  after  Colbert,  the 
greatest  finance  minister  of  Louis  XIV. 

See  Forbomiais,  Reckmkes  it  eomsidlmtiaiu  nt  Us  finaucts  ie  ta 
Pnnct  (s  vob.>  Basel,  I7s8) ;  Montyon,  PatliculanUt  el  obumtunu 
sur  Us  ministres  desfinaiucs  de  la  France  (Paris.  1813);  l>e  BoislUle, 
Conespondanee  des  coArSUws'fltHtnux  des  finances  (3  vob.,  P^is. 
1873-1897) ;  and  the  aane  author'a  "  Desmarets  et  Tanaiie  des  pieces 
de  quatte  lols  "  in  the  appendix  to  the  seventh  volume  of  his  edition 
of  the  Uhnmres  de  SaintSimm.  (E.  Es.) 

DBS  MOINBS,  the  capiul  and  the  largest  city  of  Iowa,  U.S.A., 
and  the  county-seat  of  Folk  county,  in  the  south  central  part  of 
the  state,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Raccoon  with  the  Des  Moines 
river.  Pop.  (i8go)  50,093;  (1900)  61,139,  of  whom  7946  were 
foreign-bom,  including  1907  from  Sweden  and  1433  from 
Germany;  (1910  census)  86,368.  Des  Moines  is  served  by  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qujitcy,  the  Chicago  &  North-Westem, 
the  Chicago  Great  Western,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul, 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Wabash,  the  Minneapolis 
&  St  Louis,  and  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Falls  &  Northern  railways; 
also  by  several  interurban  electric  lines.  The  chief  building 
in  Des  Moines  is  the  State  Capitol,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
$3,000,000;  other  Important  buildings  arc  the  public  library 
(containing,  in  1908,  40,415  volumes),  the  court  house,  the  post 
office,  the  Iowa  State  Historical  buUding,  a  large  auditorium 
and  two  hospitals.  As  a  manufacturing  centre  the  dty  has 
considerable  importance. .  Among  the  leading  products  are 
those  of  the  furnaces,  foundries  and  machine  shops,  flour  and 
grist  mills,  planing  mills,  creameries,  bridge  and  iron  works, 
publishing  houses  and  a  packing  house;  and  brick,  tile,  pottery, 
patent  medicines,  furniture,  caskets,  tombstones,  carriages, 
farm  machinery,  Portland  cement,  glue,  gloves  and  hosiery.  The 
value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  $15,084,958,  an  Increase 
of  79-7  %  in  five  years.  The  city  is  in  one  of  the  most  productive 
coal  regions  of  the  state,  has  a  large  jobbing  trade,  and  is  an 
important  centre  for  the  insurance  business.  The  Iowa  state  fair 
is  held  here  annually.  In  1908  this  dty  had  a  park  system  of 
750  acres.  Des  Moines  is  the  seat  of  Des  Moines  College,  a 
Baptist  institution,  co-educational,  founded  in  1865  (enrolment, 
1907-1908,  ir4);  of  Drake  University  (co-cducational;  founded 
in  1881  by  the  Disdples  of  Christ;  now  non-sectarian),  with 
colleges  of  liberal  arts,  law,  medidne,  dental  surgery  and  of  the 
Bible,  a  conservatory  of  music,  and  a  normal  school,  in  which 
are  departments  of  oratory  and  commerdal  training,  and  having 
in  1907-1908  1764  students,  of  whom  520  were  in  the  siunmer 
school  only;  of  the  Highland  Park  College,  founded  in  1S90; 
of  Grand  View  College  (Danish  Lutheran),  founded  in  1895;  and 
of  the  Capital  City  commerdal  college  (founded  1884).  A  new 
dty  charter,  embodying  what  has  become  known  as  the  "  Des 
Moines  Plan  "  of  municipal  government,  was  adopted  in  1907. 
It  centralizes  power  in  a  coundl  of  five  (mayor  and  four  coundl- 
mcn),  nominated  at  a  non-partisan  primary  and  voted  for  on 
a  non-partisan  ticket  by  the  electors  of  the  entire  dty,  ward 
divisions  having  been  abolished.  Elections  are  biennial.  Other 
dty  offlcers  are  chosen  by  the  coundl,  and  dty  employees  are 
(elected  by  a  dvil  service  commission  of  three  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  coundl.  The  mayor  is  superintendent  of  the 
department  of  public  affairs,  and  each  of  the  other  adminis- 
trative departments  (accounts  and  finances,  public  safety, 
streets  and  public  improvements,  and  parks  and  public 
property)  is  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  coundlmen.  After 
petition  signed  by  a  number  of  voters  not  less  than  35%  of  the 
number  voting  at  the  preceding  munidpal  election,  any  member 
of  the  council  may  be  removed  by  popular  vote,  to  which  all 
public  franchises  must  be  submitted,  and  by  which  the  council 
may  be  compdled  to  pass  any  law  or  ordinance. 

A  fort  called  Fort  Des  Moines  was  established  on  the  site  of  the 
dty  in  1843  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  In  1843 
the  site  was  opened  to  settlement  by  the  whites;  in  1851  Des 
Moines  was  incorporated  as  a  town;  in  1857  it  was  first  chartered 
as  a  dty,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  central  locatioo,  the. seat 


of  government  was  removed  hither  from  Iowa  City.  A  foct  wu 
re-established  here  by  act  of  Congress  in  1900  and  named  Fort 
Des  Moines.  It  is  occupied  by  a  full  regiment  of  cavalry.  The 
name  of  the  dty  was  taken  from  that  of  the  fiver,  which  in  turn 
is  supposed  to  represent  a  corruption  by  the  French  of  the 
original  Indian  name,  Uointona,—the  French  at  first  using 
the  abbreviation  "  moin,"  and  calling  the  river  "  la  rhUre  det 
meins  "  and  then,  the  name  having  become  associated  with  the 
Trappist  monks,  changing  it  into  "  la  ritiire  des  momei." 

OESHONO,  GERALD  PITZGBRAU),  15TR  Bail  or  (d.  isSi). 
Irish  leader,  was  son  of  James,  14th  earl,  by  his  second  wife  Mote 
O'Canall.  His  father  had  agreed  in  Januaiy  1541,  as  one  of  the 
terms  of  his  submission  to  Henry  VIII.,  to  send  young  Gerald 
to  be  educated  in  England.  At  the  accession  of  Edward  VI. 
proposals  to  this  effect  were  renewed;  Gerald  was  to  be  the 
companion  of  the  young  king.  Unfortunately  for  the  subsequent 
peace  of  Munster  thne  projects  were  not  carried  out.  The 
Desmond  estates  were  held  by  a  doubtful  title,  and  claims  on 
them  were  made  by  the  Butlers,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the 
Geraldines,  the  9th  earl  of  Ormonde  having  married  Lady  Joan 
Fitzgerald,  daughter  and  hdress-general  of  the  nth  earl  of 
Desmond.  On  Ormonde's  death  she  proposed  to  marry  Gerald 
Fitzgerald,  and  eventually  did  so,  after  the  death  of  her  second 
husband.  Sir  Francis  Bryan.  The  effect  of  this  marriage  was  a 
temporary  cessation  of  open  hostility  between  the  Desmonds  and 
her  son,'  Thomas  Butler,  loth  earl  of  Ormonde. 

Gerald  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1558;  he  was  knighted  by 
the  lord  deputy  Sussex,  and  did  homage  at  VVaterford.  He  soon 
established  dose  relations  with  his  namesake  Gerald  Fitzgerald, 
nth  earl  of  Kildare  (1535-1585),  and  with  Shane  O'NeiU.  la 
spite  of  an  award  made  by  Sussex  in  August  1560  regulating 
the  matters  in  dispute  between  Ormonde  and  the  Fitzgeralda, 
the  Geialdine  outlaws  were  still  plundering  their  neighbours. 
Desmond  neglected  a  summons  to  appear  at  Elizabeth's  court 
for  some  time  on  the  plea  that  he  was  at  war  with  his  uncle 
Maurice.  When  he  did  appear  in  London  in  May  1563  hit 
insolent  conduct  before  the  privy  council  resulted  in  a  short 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower.  He  was  detained  in  England  until 
1564,  and  soon  after  his  return  his  wife's  death  set  him  free  from 
such  restraint  as  was  provided  by  her  Butler  connexion.  He  now 
raided  Thomond,  and  in  Waterford  he  sought  to  enforce  his  feudal 
rights  on  Sir  Maurice  Fitzgerald  of  Decies,  who  invoked  the  hdp 
of  Oimondc.  The  two  nobles  thereupon  resorted  to  open  war, 
fighting  a  battle  at  Affane  on  the  Blackwaler,  where  Desmond 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Ormonde  and  Desmond  were 
bound  over  in  London  to  keep  the  peace,  being  allowed  to  return 
early  in  r566  to  Ireland,  where  a  royal  commission  was  appdnted 
to  settle  the  matters  in  dispute  between  them.  Desmond  and 
his  brother  Sir  John  of  Desmond  were  sent  over  to  England, 
where  they  surrendered  their  lands  to  the  queen  after  a  slwrt 
experience  of  the  Tower.  In  the  meanwhile  Desmond's  cousin, 
James  Fitzmaurice  Fitzgerald,  caused  himself  to  be  acclaimed 
captain  of  Desmond  in  defiance  of  Sidney,  and  in  the  evident 
expectation  of  usurping  the  earldom.  He  sought  to  give  the 
movement  an  ultra-Catholic  character,  with  the  idea  of  gaining 
fordgn  assistance,  and  allied  himself  with  John  Burke,  son  ol 
the  earl  of  Clanricarde,  with  Connor  O'Brien,  earl  of  Thomond, 
and  even  secured  Ormonde's  brother.  Sir  Edmund  Butler,  whom 
Sidney  had  offended.  Piers  and  Edward  Butler  also  joined  the 
rebellion,  but  the  appearance  of  Sidney  and  Ormonde  in  the 
south-west  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Butlers. 
Most  of  the  Geraldines  were  subjugated  by  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
but  Fitzmaurice  remained  in  arms,  and  in  I57r  Sir  John  Perrot 
undertook  to  reduce  him.  Penot  bunted  him  down,  and  at  last 
on  the  33rd  of  February  1573  he  made  formal  submission  at 
Kilmallock,  lying  prostrate  on  the  floor  of  the  church  by  way  of 
proving  bis  sincerity. 

Against  the  advice  of  the  queen's  Irish  counsellors  Desmond 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Ireland  in  rs73,  the  earl  promising  not 
to  exercise  palatinate  jurisdiction  in  Kerry  until  his  righu  to 
it  were  proved.  He  was  detained  for  six  months  in  Dublin,  but 
in  November  slipped  through  the  hands  of  the  government,  and 
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•Mdn  a  very  rinrt  time  bad  reduced  to  a  state  of  anardiy  the 
proviixe  which  Perrot  thought  to  have  pacified  by  bi>  severities. 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  brother  of  the  cari  of  Kildue,  and  lieutenant 
of  the  queen's  pensioncis  in  London,  was  sent  to  remonstrate  with 
Desmond,  but  accomplished  nothing.  Desmond  asserted  that 
none  but  Brchon  law  should  be  observed  between  Geraldines; 
and  Fitzmaurice  seized  Captain  George  Bourchier,  one  of 
Elizabeth's  officers  in  the  west.  Essex  met  the  eail  near  Wate> 
ford  in  July,  and  Bourchier  was  surrendered,  but  Desmond 
refused  the  other  demands  made  in  the  queen's  pame.  A 
document  oSeting  £500  for  his  head,  and  £1000  to  any  one 
who  would  take  him  alive,  was  drawn  up  but  was  vetoed  by  two 
Dcmbenof  the  council.  On  the  i8th  of  July  1574  the  Geraldine 
chiefs  signed  the  "  Combination  "  promising  to  support  the  eari 
unconditionally;  shortly  afterwards  Ormonde  and  the  lord 
deputy,  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  marched  on  Munster,  and  put 
Desmond's  garrison  at  Dcrrinlaur  Castle  to  the  sword.  Desmond 
tobmitted  at  Cork  on  the  >nd  of  September,  handing  over  his 
estates  to  trustees.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  visited  Munster  in  1575, 
and  affairs  seemed  to  promise  an  early  restoration  of  order.  But 
Fitzmaurice  had  fled  to  Brittany  in  company  with  other  leading 
Ceraldines',  John  Fitzgerald,  seneschal  of  Imokilly,  who  had  held 
Ballymartyr  against  Sidney  in  1567,  and  Edmund  Fitzgibbon, 
the  son  of  the  White  Knight  who  had  been  attainted  in  1571. 
He  intrigued  at  the  French  and  Spanish  courts  for  a  foreign 
invasioD  of  Ireland,  and  at  Rome  met  the  adventurer  Stucley, 
with  whom  he  projected  an  expedition  which  was  to  make 
a  nephew  oi  Gregory  XIII.  king  of  Ireland.  In  1579  he  landed 
in  Smerwick  Bay,  where  he  was  joined  later  by  some  Spanish 
soldiers  at  the  Fort  del  Ore.  His  ships  were  captured  on  the 
S9th  of  July  and  he  himself  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  while  on  his 
way  to  Tlpperary.  Nicholas  Sanders,  the  papal  legate  who  had 
accompanied  Fitzmaurice,  worked  on  Desmond's  weakness,  and 
•ought  to  draw  him  into  open  rebellion.  Desmond  had  perhaps 
been  restrained  before  by  jealousy  of  Fitzmaurice;  his  inde- 
ddons  ceased  when  on  the  ist  of  November  Sir  William  Pelham 
proclaimed  him  a  traitor.  The  sack  of  Youghal  and  Kinsale  by 
the  Geraldines  was  speedily  followed  by  the  successes  of  Ormonde 
and  Pelham  acting  in  concert  with  Admiral  Winter.  In  June 
1581  Desmond  had  to  take  to  the  woods,  but  be  maintained  a 
considerable  following  for  some  time,  which,  however,  in  June 
158],  when  Ormonde  set  a  price  on  his  bead,  was  reduced  to  four 
persons.  Five  months  later,  on  the  i  ith  oil  November,  he  was 
seized  and  murdered  by  a  small  party  of  soldiers.  His  brother 
Sir  John  of  Desmond  had  been  caught  and  killed  in  December 
1581,  and  the  seneschal  of  Imokilly  had  surrendered  on  the  14th 
of  June  1583.  After  his  submission  the  seneschal  sct^  loyally, 
bat  his  lands  excited  envy;  he  was  arrested  in  1587,  and  died 
in  Dublin  Castle  two  days  later. 

.  By  bis  second  marriage  with  Eleanor  Butler,  the  isth  eori  left 
two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  James,  i6thearl  (i  570-1601),  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  prison.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in 
i6oo-i6pt  to  recover  his  inheritance  he  Returned  to  England, 
where  be  died,  the  title  becoming  extinct. 

See  C.  E.  Cfokayne.)  CompUU  Parawe;  R.  Bagwell,  Irdand  under 
(W  Tadon  (1885-1B90);  Aniult  0/  Mand  ty  On  F«ur  Uaskn 
(ad.  J.  O'DoBovan,  laji);  and  the  article  FiTZGUaLDb 

DBWOHD  {Da-Uumka),  an  andent  territorial  division  of 
Ireland,  covering  the  eastern  part  of  the  modem  CO.  Kerry  and 
the  western  part  of  Co.  Cork.  Its  creation  as  a  kingdom  is  placed 
In  the  year  248,  when  Oliol  Olum,  king  of  Munster,  divided  his 
territory  between  his  two  sons,  ^ving  Desmond  to  Eogfaan,  and 
Thomond  or  North  Munster  to  Cormac  In  1329  Maurice 
Fitzthomas  or  Fitzgerald  (d.  1356),  lord  of  Dedes  and  Desmond, 
was  created  ist  earl  of  Desmond  by  Edward  III.;  like  other 
earls  created  about  that  time  he  ruled  his  territory  as  a  palatinate, 
and  his  family  acquired  enormous  powers  and  a  large  measure 
ot  Independence.  Meanwhile  native  kings  continued  to  reign  in 
a  restricted  territory  until  1596.  In  1583  came  the  attainder  of 
Gerald  Fitzgerald,  i  sih  earl  of  Desmond  (f  .1.),  and  in  1586  an  act 
of  patliamcat  declared  the  forfeiture  oi  the  Desmond  estates  to 
the  crown.    In  157 1  a  commission  provided  for  the  farmatioa  of 


Desmond  Into  a  county,  and  it  wM  regarded  as  such  tor  a  few 
yean,  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  it  was  joined  to 
Co.  Kerry. 

In  ifii9  the  title  of  earl  of  Desmond  was  conferred  on  Richard 
Preston,  Lord  Dingwall,  at  whose  death  in  1628  it  again  became 
extinct.  It  was  then  bestowed  on  George  Feilding,  second  son 
of  Wilfiam,  earl  of  Denbigh,  who  had  held  the  reversion  of  the 
earldom  from  1622.  His  son  William  Feilding  succeeded  as  earl 
of  Denbigh  in  1675,  and  thenceforward  the  title  of  Desmond  wa* 
held  in  conjunction  with  that  honour. 

DESMOSOOLBCIDA.  a  group  of  minute  marine  worm-like 
creatures.  The  body  tapers  towards  each  end  and  is  marked  by 
«nnmbetofwel|.definedridges.  These 
ridges  resemble  on  a  small  scale  those 
which  surround  the  body  ot  a  Poro- 
cephalus  (Linguatulida),  and  like  them 
have  no  segmental  significance.  Their 
number  vuie*  in  the  different  spedes. 
The  head  bears  four  setae,  and  some  of 
the  ridges  bear  a  pair  either  dorsally 
or  ventrally.  The  setae  are  movable. 
Two  pigment  spots  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  ridges  are  regarded  as  eyes. 
The  Desmoscoledda  move  by  looping 
their  bodies  like  geometrid  catetplllats 
or  leeches,  as  well  as  by  creeping  on  their 
setae.  The  mouth  is  terminal,  and 
leads  into  a  muscular  oesophagus  which 
opens  into  a  straight  intestine  terminat- 
ing in  an  antu,  which  is  said  to  be 
dorsal  in  position.  The  sexes  are  dis- 
tinct. The  testis  is  single,  and  its  duct 
opens  into  the  intestine  and  is  provided 
with  two  chitinous  spicides.  Ihe  ovary 
is  also  tingle,  opening  independently 
and  anterior  to  the  anus.  The  nervous 
-system  is  as  yet  unknown. 

There  are  several  spedes.  D.mimtfw 
Clap,  has  been  met  with  in  the  English 
ChanneL  Others  are  D.  nemaloidts 
Creef ,  D.  addpkia  Greef ,  D.  ckaeltgasltr 
rnm  Ctmtriin  tftimti  Greef,  D.  tlmialut  Panceri,  D.  lanuff- 
aiTfc  S»AD"S°3i^  iu>t<'Paacai.TricM€nKO0xytotiialam 
Greef  is  0-3  mm.  long,  and  is  also  a 
"ringed  creature  with  long  hair-like 
bristles."  The  male  has  two  spicules, 
and  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  placed  with  the  Desmoa- 
coledda  or  with  the  Nematoda.  With  regard  io  the  systematic 
position  of  the  group,  it  certainly  comes  nearest— e^pedally  in 
the  structure  of  its  reproductive  organs — to  the  Nematoda.  We 
still,  however,  are  very  ignorant  of  the  internal  anatomy  of  these 
forms,  and  until  we  know  more  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
very  definite  condosion  as  to  their  position  in  the  animal 
kingdom 

See  Panceri,  AM  Ace  N»pdi.  viL  (1878};  Greef,  Arei.  Jtaturt. 
33  (L)  (1869),  p.  112.  (A.  E.  S) 

DESaODLqra,  LUCIB  SIMPUCB  CAHILLB  BBHOIR  (1760- 
'794)1  French  journalist  and  politician,  who  played  an  important 
part  in  the  French  Revolution,  was  bom  at  Guise,  in  Picudy,  on 
the  2nd  of  March  1760.  His  father  was  lielitenant-general  of  the 
baiUiagt  of  Guise,  and  through  the  efforts  of  a  friend  obtained 
a  bourse  for  his  son,  who  at  the  age  of  fourteen  left  home  for  Paris, 
and  entered  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand.  In  this  sChool,  in 
which  Robespierre  was  also  a  bunar  and  a  distinguished  student, 
Camille  Desmoulins  laid  the  solid  foundation  of  his  learning. 
Destined  by  his  father  for  the  law,  at  the  completion  of  his  le^ 
studies  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  of  the  (>aricment  of  Pari* 
in  1785.  His  professional  success  was  not  great;  his  manner  was 
violent,  his  appearance  unattractive,  and  his  speech  Impairtd  by 
a  painful  Uammer.  Be  indulged,  however,  his  love  ter  |[t^ 
tmc,  wa*  ckxdy  obiarvant  ol  public  aSaiis,  and  thus  acadorilir 


I.ld. 

Female  DesmoaoUx 
^ongitut  Panceri,  vent- 
ral view.  a,  Ovary. 
(From  Panceri.) 
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pnpand  Umadf  for  the  mdn  dolia  of  Ut  Ufe— tkow  of  a 

politicil  tUUralcur. 

In  Much  1 789  Desmoulins  began  hU  political  caicer.  Having 
been  nominated  deputy  (nun  the  boiUiogi  tA  Cuiie,  he  appeared 
at  Laon  a>  one  of  the  commitaionen  for  the  election  of  deputies 
to  the  Statea-Geneial  aununoned  by  royal  edict  of  January  a4tb. 
CamiUe  heralded  its  meeting  by  his  0tfe<««lw5>a<u-C«ii«ra<.  It 
is,  moreover,  highly  probable  tliat  he  was  the  author  of  a  radical 
pamphlet  entitled  La  PhUosophit  au  peitpic  franqais,  published 
in  1788,  the  text  of  which  is  not  known.  His  bopies  of  pro- 
fessional success  were  now  scattered,  and  be  was  living  in  Paris 
in  extreme  poverty.  He,  however,  shared  to  the  full  ^»  excite- 
ment which  attended  the  meeting  of  the  States-GeneraL  As 
appears  from  his  letters  to  his  father,  he  watched  with  exultation 
the  procession  of  deputies  at  Versailles,  and  with  violent  indigna- 
tion the  events  of  the  latter  part  of  June  which  followed  the 
dosing  of  the  Salle  des  Menus  to  the  deputies  who  had  named 
themselves  the  National  Assembly.  It  is  further  evident  that 
Desmoulius  was  already  sympathizing,  not  only  with  the  enthusi- 
asm, but  also  with  the  fury  and  cruelty,  of  the  Parisian  crowds. 
'  The  sudden  dismitosi  of  Nccker  by  Louis  XVI.  was  the  event 
which  brought  Desmoulins  bo  fame.  On  the  nth  of  July  1789 
Camille,  leaping  upOn  a  table  outside  one  of  the  caf£s  in 
the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  announced  to  the  crowd 
the  dismiiwal  of  their  favourite. .  Losing,  in  his  violent  exdte- 
meat,  his  stammer,  he  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  mob  by  hia 
burning  words  and  his  call  "  To  armsl "  "  This  dismissal," 
he  said,  "  is  the  tocsin  of  the  St  Bartholomew  of  the  patriots." 
Drawing,  at  last,  two  pistols  from  under  his  coat^  be  declared  that 
he  would  not  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  police  who  were 
watching  bis  movements.  He  descended  amid  the  embraces  of 
the  crowd,  and  his  cry  "  To  arms! "  resounded  on  all  sides. 
This  scene  was  the  beginning  of  the  actual  events  of  the 
Revolution.  Following  Desmoulins  the  crowd  surged  through 
Paris,  procuring  arms  by  force;  and  on  the  13th  it  was  partly 
oiganized  as  the  Parisian  militia  which  was  afterwards  to  be  the 
National  Guard.  On  the  14th  the  Bastille  was  taken. 
I  Desmoulins  may  be  said  to  have  begun  on  the  following  day 
that  public  literary  career  which  lasted  till  his  death.  In  May 
and  June  r789  he  had  written  La  Prance  Kbrt,  which,  to  Ms 
chagrin,  his  publisher  refused  to  print.  The  taking  of  the  Bastille, 
however,  and  the  events  by  which  it  was  preceded,  were  a  sign 
that  the  times  had  changed;  and  on  the  :8th  of  July  Desmoulins^- 
work  was  issued.  Considerably  in  advance  of  public  opinion, 
it  already  pronounced  in  favour  of  a  republic  By  its  erudite, 
brilliant  and  courageous  examination  of  the  rights  of  king,  of 
nobles,  of  clergy  and  of  people,  it  attained  a  wide  and  sudden 
popularity;  it  secured  for  the  author  the  friendsldp  and  pro- 
tection of  Mirabeau,  and  the  studied  abuse  of  numerous  royalist 
pamphleteers.  Shortly  afterwards,  with  his  vanity  and  Jove  of 
popularity  inflamed,  he  pandered  to  the  passions  of  thcilower 
orders  by  the  publication  of  his  Visamrs  de  la  lanttrne  *ux 
Parisiaa  which,  with  an  almost  fiendish  reference  to  the  excesses 
of  the  mob,  he  headed  by  a  quoution  from  St  John,  Qui  matt 
atU  edit  fwem. ^Camille. was  dubbed  J^Ptocureur-gfnSral  de 
la  lanteme." 

1  InNovember  1789  Desmoulins  began  his  career  as  a  journalist 
by  the  issue  of  Uis  first  number  <A  a  weekly  publication,  Les 
Rtutiaions  de  Prance  et  de  Brabant.  The  title  of  the  publication 
changed  after  the  7jrd  mmiber..  It  ceased  to  appear  at  the  end 
of  July  r79i.'  _ 

Success  attended  tiHTRlieliilunt  from  its'first  to  its  last 
number,  Camille  was  everywhere  famous,  and  his  poverty  was 
relieved.  These  numbers  are  valuable  as  an  exhiUtion  not  so 
much  of  events  as  of  the  feelings  of  the  Parisian  people;  they 
are  adorned,  moreover,  by  the  erudition,  the  wit  and  the  genius 
of  the  author,  but  they  are  disfigured,  not  only  by  the  most  biting 
personalities  and  the  defence  and  even  advocacy  of  the  excesses 
oLthe  mob,  but  by  the  entire  absence  of  the  forgiveness  and  pity 
for  which  the  writer  was  afterwards  so  eloquently  to  plead. 

'.  ■  In  April  17^  Deiaouliiu  founded  with  Stanislas  Frtroa  a  new 
jauraaU  La  Tniwie  do  potriKst,  but  only  four  numbers  appeared. 


Desmoulins  was  powetfnOy  swayed  by  th«  influence  of  1 
vigorous  minds;  and  for  some  time  before  the  death  of  Mirabeau, 
in  April  1791,  he  had  begun  to  be  led  by  Danton,  with  whom 
he  remained  associated  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  July  1791 
Camille  appeared  before  the  municipality  of  Paris  as  head  of 
a  deputation  of  petitioners  for  the  deposition  of  the  king.  In 
that  month,  however,  such  a  request  was  dangerous;  there  was 
excitement  in  the  dty  over  the  presenution  of  the  petition,  and 
the  private  attacks  to  which  Desmoulins  had  often  been  subject 
were  now  followed  by  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  himself  and 
Danton.  Danton  left  Paris  for  a  httle,  Desmoulins,  however, 
remained  there,  appearing  occasionally  at  the  Jacobin  dub. 
Upon  the  failure  of  this  attempt  of  his  opponents,  Desmoulins 
published  a  pamphlet,  Jean  Pierre  Briiset  dtmatqat,  which 
abounded  in  the  most  violent  personalities.  This  pamphlet, 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  petty  squabble,  was  followed  in  :79s 
by  a  Prapnent  de  I'UsUnre  secrete  de  la  Rtaolution,  in  which  the 
party  of  the  Gironde,  and  spcdallyBrissot,  were  most  mercilessly 
attacked.  Desmoulins  took  an  active  part  on  the  10th  of  August 
and  became  secretary  to  Danton,  when  the  latter  became 
minister  of  justice.  Onthe8thofSeptemberhewasdectedoncof 
the  deputies  for  Paris  to  the  National  Convention,  where,however, 
he  was  not  successful  as  an  orator.  He  was  of  the  party  of  the 
''  Mountain,"  and  voted  for  the  abolition  of  royalty  and  the  death 
of  the  king.  With  Robespierre  he  was  now  more  than  ever 
aisodated,  and  the  Hisleire  des  BrissoUns,  the  fragment  above 
alluded  to,  was  inspired  by  the  arch-revolutionist.  The  success 
of  the  hrechstre,  so  terrible  as  to  send  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde 
to  the  guillotinie,  alarmed  Danton  and  the  author.  Yet  the  r&le 
of  Desmoulins  during  the  Convention  was  of  but  secondary 
importance. 

In  December  1793  was  issued  the  first  numher  of  the  Vieux 
Cordelier,  which  was  at  first  directed  against  the  Hibcrtists  and 
approved  of  by  Robfsperre,  but  which  soon  formulated  Danton's 
idea  of  a  committee  of  demency.  Then  Robespierre  turned 
against  Desmoulins  and  took  advantage  of  the  popular  indignar 
tion  roused  against  the  lUbertists  to  send  them  to  death.  The 
time  had  come,  however,  when  Saint  Just  and  he  were  to  turn 
their  attention  not  only  to  les  enragls,  but  to  les  indiUienls — 
the  powerful  faction  of  the  Dantonists.  On  the  7th  of  January 
1 794  Robespierre,  who  on  a  former  occasion  bad  defended  fjmnu 
when  in  danger  at  thie  hands  of  the  National  Convention,  in 
addressing  the  Jacobin  dub  counselled  not  the  expulsion  of 
Desmoulins,  but  the  burrung  of  certain  numbers  of  the  Vieia 
Corddier,  Camille  sharply  replied  that  be  would  answer  with 
Rousseau, — "  burning  is  not  answering,"  and  a  bitter  quarrel 
thereupon  ensued.  By  the  end  of  March  not  only  were  Hubert 
and  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  party  guillotined,  but  their 
opponents,  Danton,  Desmoulins  and  the  best  of  the  moderate^ 
were  arrested.  On  the  3 :  st  the  warrant  of  arrest  was  signed  and 
executed,  and  on  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  of  Apnl  the  trial  took  place 
before  the  Revolutionary  TribunaL  It  was  a  scene  of  terror  not 
only  to  the  accused  but  to  judges  and  to  jury.  The  retorts  of  the 
prisoners  were  notable.  Camille  on  being  asked  his  age,  rcpUed, 
"  I  am  thirty-three,  the  age  of  the  sans-etioUe  Jesus,  a  critical  age 
for  every  patriot."  This  was  false,  he  was  thirty-four.*  The 
accused  were  prevented  from  defending  themsdves;  a  decree  of 
the  Convention  denied  them  the  right  of  speech.  Armed  with 
this  and  the  false  report  of  a  spy,  who  charged  the  wife  of 
Desmoulins  with  conspiring  for  the  escape  of  her  husband  and  the 
ruin  of  the  republic,  Fouquier-TinviUe  by  threats  and  entreaties 
obtained  from  the  jury  a  sentence  of  death.  It  was  passed  in 
absence  of  the  accused,  and  their  execution  was  appointed  for 
the  same  day. 

Since  his  arrest  the  courage  of  Camille  had  miserably  failed. 
He  tiad  exhibited  in  the  numbers  of  the  Vieux  Ccrietier  almost 
a  disregard  of  the  death  which  he  must  have  known  hovered  over 
him.    He  had  with  consummate  ability  exposed  the  tenots  of 

*  This  ti  borne  out  by  the  register  of  his  bfath  and  baptism,  and  by 
words  in  his  last  letter  to  his  wife. — "  I  die  at  thirty-four."  The 
dates  (1762-1794)  given  in  so  many  biographic*  «f  DoBOuIioa  an 
ocstaiflly  inaocura&o* 
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the  Revolution,  and  had  adorned  Ua  pages  with  illustntions  from 
Tacitus,  the  force  of  which  the  commonest  reader  couM  feet  In 
his  last  number,  the  seventh,  which  his  publisher  refused  to  print, 
he  bid  doled  to  attack  even  Robespierre,  but  at  his  trial  it  was 
found  that  he  was  devoid  of  physical  connge.  He  had  to  be  torn 
from  liis  seat  ere  he  was  removed  to  prison,  and  as  he  sat  next  to 
Danton  in  the  tumbrel  which  conveyed  them  to  the  guillotine, 
the  calmness  of  the  great  leader  failed  to  impress  him.  In  his 
violence,  bound  as  he  was,  he  tore  his  dothes  into  shreds,  and 
his  bare  shoulders  and  breast  were  azposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
surging  crowd.  Of  the  fifteen  guillotined  together,  including 
among  them  Marie  Jean  Hirault  de  Sfehelles,  Francois  Joseph 
Westermann  and  Pierre  Philippeaux,  Desmoulina  died  third; 
Danton,  the  greatest,  died  last. 

On  the  39th  of  December  1790  CamiOe  had  married  Lucile 
Duplessis,  and  among  the  witnesses  of  the  ceremony  ate  observed 
the  names  of  Brissot,  Potion  and  Robespierre.  The  only  child 
of  the  marriage,  Horace  CamUle,  was  tnm  on  the  6th  of  July 
1793.  Two  days  afterwards  Desmoulins  brought  it  into  notice 
by  appearing  with  it  before  the  municipality  of  Paris  to  demand 
"  the  formal  statement  of  the  civil  estate  of  his  son."  The  boy 
was  afterwards  pensioned  by  the  French  government,  and  died 
in  Haiti  in  1825.  Lucile,  Desmoulins's  accomplished  and  affec- 
tionate wife,  was,  a  few  days  after  her  husband,  and  on  a  false 
cbarge,  condemned  to  the  guillotine.  She  astonished  allonlookers 
by  the  calmness  with  which  she  braved  death  (April  ij,  1794). 

See  J.  Ooretie,  CEuvra  de  CamiUe  Desmoulint  aoec  uru  itud* 
bio[rapki^ue  .  .  .  &c.  (Paris,  1874),  and  CamiUe  Desmoulins,  Lucile 
Desmoultns,  Hude  sw  Us  Dontomstes  (Paris,  1875;  Eng.  trans., 
London,  1876);  F.  A.  Aolard,  Les  Orateurs  de  la  UtislaUx  tide  la 
Cmatnlim  (Paris,  lOOS,  2nd  ed.) :  G.  LenAtie, "  La  Maiionde  CamiUe 
Desmoulins  "  {Le  Tempt,  March  25,  1899}. 

DBSNOTERS.  JULBS  PIBBRK  FRAS$OU  STAmSLAS  (rSoo- 
1887),  French  geologist  and  archaeologist,  was  bom  at  Nogent'le- 
Rotrou,  in  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  on  the  >th  of  October 
1800.  Becoming  interested  in  geology  at  an  early  age,  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  SodM  Gtelogique  de  France  in  1830. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Paiia.  Bis  conttibutioos  to  geological  science  com- 
prise memoirs  on  the  Jurassic,  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Strata 
«f  the  Paris  Basin  and  of  Northern  Fiance,  and  other  paper* 
relating  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  to  the  queMion  of  bis 
oo-existence  with  extinct  mammalia.  His  separate  txxAs  WCK 
Sur  la  Cni*  ei  stir  Its  lerrauis  lertioires  d»  Cttmtai  (1825), 
Kteiercket  ttaltgiqius  tt  MUMgmr  sw  Us  eaurtut  (1845).  tts 
died  in  tSS?. 

OB80S.  PiraRE  JBAH  iDOUARD  (i8ti~i88a),  Swiss 
geologist,  was  bom  at  Friedrlchsdorf,  near  Frankfort-on-Main, 
on  the  13th  of  February  1811.  Associated  in  early  yean  with 
Agassiz  he  studied  palaeontology  and  glacial  phenomena,  and 
in  company  with  J.  D.  Forbes  ascended  the  Jungfrau  is  1841. 
Dcsor  afterwards  became  professor  of  geology  in  the  academy 
at  Neuchitel,  continued  his  studies  on  the  structure  of  glaciers, 
but  gave  special  attention  to  the  study  of  Jurassic  Echinoderms. 
Be  also  investigated  the  old  lake-habitations  of  Switzerland, 
and  made  important  observations  on  the  physical  features  of 
the  Sahara.  Having  inherited  considerable  property  he  retired 
to  Combe  Varin  in  Val  Travcrs.  He  died  at  Nizza  on  the  23rd 
of  February  1882.  His  chief  publications  were:  Synopsis  its 
6chi»i4es  fossiles  (1858),  Ata  Sahara  (1865),  Der  Gtbirgshau 
itr  Alptn  (1865),  Die  PfaUbauteH  its  Neuenhitrtfr  Sees  (t8M), 
tchinolagie  klvHique  (i  vols.,  1868-1873,  with  P.  de  Loriol). 

DB  SOirO,  3  dty  of  Jefferson  county,  liissourl,  tJ.S.A.,  on 
Joachim  Creek,  4a  m.  S.S.W.  of  St  Louis.  Pop.  (1890}  3960; 
(1900)  561 1  (33  2  being  forcign-bom  and  364  negroes) ;  (i9to)  472T. 
It  is  served  by  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  railway, 
which  has  extensive  repair  shops  here.  About  2}  m.  from  De  Soto 
b  the  Bochert  mineral  spring.  InDeSotoareMountStClement's 
College  (Roman  Catholic,  1900),  a  theological  seminary  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  under  the  charge  of  the 
Redcmptorist  Fathers,  and  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion building.    DeSotoisinagoodagricuIturalandfruit-growinf 


lOI 

region,  which  produces  Indian  com,  apples,  plums,  pears  and 
small  fruit.  I^ad  and  zinc  are  mined  in  the  vidoity  and  shipped 
from  the  dty  in  considerable  quantities;  and  among  the  dty'a 
manufactures  are  shoes,  flour  and  agricultural  implements.  The 
munidpah'ty  owns  the  water-works,  the  water  supply  of  which  is 
furnished  1^  artesian  wells.  De  Soto  was  laid  out  in  1855  and 
was  incorporated  in  1869. 

DESPARD,  EDWARD  MARCUS  (17S1-1803),  Irish  conspirator, 
was  bom  in  (Jueen's  Co.,  Ireland,  in  I7st.  In  1766  he  entered 
the  British  navy,  was  promoted  lieutenant  in  1772,  and  stationed 
at  Jamaica,  where  he  soon  proved  himself  to  have  considerable 
engineering  talent  He  served  in  the  West  Indies  with  credit, 
bdng  promoted  captain  after  the  San  Juan  expedition  (1779), 
then  made  govemor  of  the  Mosquito  Shore  and  the  Bay 'of 
Honduras,  and  in  1782  commander  of  a  successful  expedition 
against  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the  Black  river.  In  1784 
he  took  over  the  adminbtration  of  Yucatan.  Upon  frivolous 
charges  he  was  suspended  by  Lord  Grenville,  and  recalled  to 
England.  From  r79o  to  1792  these  charges  were  held  over  him, 
and  when  dismissed  no  compensation  was  forthcoming.  His 
complaints  caused  him  to  be  arrested  in  r798,  and  with  a  short 
interval  he  remained  ingaol  until  1800.  By  that  time  Despard 
was  desperate,  and  engaged  in  a  plot  to  seize  the  Tower  of 
London  and  Bank  of  England  and  assassinate  George  HI.  The 
whole  idea  was  patently  preposterous,  but  Despard  was  arrested, 
tried  before  a  special  commission,  found  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and,  with  six  of  his  fellow-conspirators,  sentenced  in  1803  to  be 
hanged,  drawn  and  quartered.  These  were  the  last  men  to  be 
so  sentenced  in  En^asd.  Despard  was  executed  on  the  21st  of 
February  1803. 

His  eldest  brother,  Jtmn  Despaxo  (r745-t829),  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  British  army;  gazetted  an  ensign  in 
1760,  he  was  promoted  through  the  various  intermediate  grades 
and  became  general  in  1814.  His  most  active  service  was  in  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  during  which  be  was  twice 
made  prisoner. 

DBSPEHSRR,  BDOH IX  (d.  1265),  chief  justiciar  of  England, 
first  plays  an  Important  part  in  1258,  when  he  was  prominent  on 
the  baronial  side  in  the  Mad  ParUunent  of  Oxford.  In  1 260  the 
barons  chose  him  to  succeed  Hugh  Bigod  as  justidar,  and  in  1263 
the  king  was  further  compelled  to  put  the  Tower  of  London  in 
his  hands.  On  the  outbreak  of  dvil  war  he  joined  the  party  of 
Simon  de  Monti ort,  earl  of  Leicester,  and  led  the  Londoners  when 
they  sacked  the  manor-house  of  Islewwth,  belonging  to  Ridurd, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  king  of  the  Romans.  Having  fought  at  Lewes 
(1164)  he  was  made  govemor  of  six  castles  after  the  battle,  and 
was  then  appointed  one  of  the  four  arbitrators  to  mediate 
between  Simon  de  Montfort  and  CObert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Gloucester.  He  was  summoned  to  Simon  de  Hontfort's  patlia- 
ment  in  1264,  and  acted  as  justiciar  throughout  the  earl's 
dictatorship.    DespenserwaskillcdatEveshamin  August  1265. 

See  C.  Bimont,  5>«i«ii  de  Umlfort  (Paris,  1884);  T.  F.  Tout  H 
Oaems  CtUete  HisUmal  Essays,  pp.  76  ff.  (Manchester,  1902). 

DBSPEnER,  HOaR  L8  (1262-1326),  English  courtier,  wis 
a  son  of  the  Rngli«li  justidar  who  died  at  Evesham.  He  fought 
for  Edward  I.  in  Wales,  Fnnce  and  Scotland,  and  in  1295  was 
summoned  to  parliament  as  a  baron.  T):n  years  later  he  was 
sent  by  the  king  to  Pope  Clement  V.  to  secure  Edward's  release 
from  tiie  oaths  he  had  taken  to  observe  the  charters  in  1297. 
Almost  alone  Hnt^  spoke  out  for  Edward  n.'s  favourite.  Piers 
Gaveston,  in  t3o8;  but  after  Gaveston's  death  in  1312  he  UmseU 
became  the  king's  chief  adviser,  holding  power  and  Influence 
until  Edward's  defeat  at  Bannockbum  in  1314.  Then,  hated 
by  the  barons,  and  especially  by  Earl  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  as 
a  deserter  from  their  party,  he  was  driven  from  the  council,  but 
was  quickly  restored  to  favour  and  loaded  with  lands  and  honours, 
being  made  earl  of  Winchester  m  1322.  Before  this  time  Hugh's 
son,  the  younger  Hugh  le  Despenscr,  had  become  assodated  with 
his  father,  and  having  been  appointed  the  king's  chamberlain 
was  enjoying  a  still  larger  share  of  the  royal  favour.  About  r3o6 
this  barsn  bad  married  Eleanor  (d.  t337),  one  of  the  n'stenand 
beireMctof  Gilbert  de  Claw,  carl  of  Gloucester,  who  was  sUa  at 
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BannockburDi  and  after  a  division  of  the  immeiue  Clan  lands 
had  been  made  ia  1317  violeot  quarrels  broke  out  between  the 
Dcspcnseis  and  the  husbands  of  the  other  heiiesies,  Roger  of 
Amory  and  Hugh  of  Andley.  Interwoven  with  this  dispute  was 
another  between  the  younger  Despenser  and  the  Mowbrays,  who 
were  supported  by  Humphrey  Bobun,  earl  of  Hereford,  about 
some  lands  in  Glamorganshire.  Fighting  having  begun  in  Wales 
and  on  the  Welsh  borders,  the  English  barons  showed  themselves 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  Despensers,  and  in  1311  Edward  II.  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  their  banishment.  While  the  elder  Hugh 
left  England  the  younger  one  remained;  soon  the  king  persuaded 
the  clergy  to  annul  the  sentence  against  them,  and  father  and 
son  were  again  at  court.  They  fought  against  the  rebelliousL 
barons  at  Borougbbridge,  and  after  Lancaster's  death  in  r J2s 
they  were  practically  responsible  for  the  government  of  the 
country,  which  they  attempted  to  rule  in  a  moderate  and  con- 
stitutional fashion.  But  their  next  enemy.  Queen  Isabella,  was 
more  formidable,  or  more  fortunate,  than  Lancaster.  Returning 
to  England  after  a  sojourn  in  France  in  1326  the  queen  directed 
her  arms  against  her  husband's  favourites.  The  elder  Despenser 
was  seized  at  Bristol,  where  he  was  hanged  on  the  S7tb  of 
October  1326,  and  the  younger  was  taken  with  the  king  at 
Llantrisant  and  hanged  at  Hereford  on  the  24th  of  November 
following.  The  attainder  against  the  Despensers  was  reversed 
in  1398.  The  intense  hatred  with  which  the  barons  regarded  the 
Despensers  was  due  to  the  enormous  wealth  which  had  passed 
into  their  hands,  and  to  the  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  the 
younger  Hugh. 

The  younger  Despenser  left  two  sons,  Hug)i  (1308-1349},  aiA 
Edward,  who  was  killed  at  Vannes  in  1342. 

The  tatter's  son  Eowakd  le  Oesfenseb  (d.  r37s)  fought  at 
the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  then  in  Italy  for  Pope  Urban  V.;  he 
was  a  patron  of  Froissart,  who  calls  him  h  grand  tire  Dapentitr. 
His  son,  THOuas  ue  Despensee  (1373-1400),  the  husband  of 
Constance  (d.  1416),  daughter  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  duke  of 
York,  supported  Richard  II.  against  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke 
of  Giouccster,  and  the  other  lords  appellant  in  1397,  iriien  he 
himselt  was  oeated  earl  of  Gk>ucester,  but  he  deserted  the  king 
In  1399.  Then,  degraded  from  his  earldom  for  participating  in 
Gloucester's  death,  Despenser  joined  the  conspiracy  against 
Henry  IV.,  but  be  was  seized  and  was  executed  by  a  mob  at 
Bristol  in  January  1400. 

The  elder  Edward  le  Despenser  left  another  son,  Hensv 
(c.  I34r-i406),  who  became  bishop  of  Norwich  in  137a  In 
early  life  Henry  had  been  a  soldier,  and  when  the  peasants 
revolted  in  13S1  he  took  readily  to  the  field,  defeated  the  insur- 
gents at  North  Walsbam,  and  suppressed  tlie  rising  in  Norfolk 
with  some  severity.  More  famous,  however,  was  the  militant 
bufaop's  enterprise  on  behalf  of  Pope  Urban  VL,  who  in  138a 
employed  him  to  lead  a  crusade  in  Flanders  against  the  supporters 
of  the  anti-pope  Clement  VII.  He  was  very  successful  in  captur- 
ing towns  until  he  came  before  Ypres,  where  he  was  checked, 
his  humiliation  being  completed  when  his  army  was  defeated  by 
the  Preach  and  dedmated  by  a  pestilence.  Having  returned 
to  England  the  bishop  was  impeached  in  parliament  and  was 
deprived  of  his  lands;  Richard  II.,  however,  stood  by  him,  and 
he  soon  rtgaiited  an  influential  place  in  the  royal  council,  and 
was  employed  to  defend  his  country  on  the  seas.  Almost  alone 
among  his  peers  Henry  remained  true  to  Richard  in  t399;  he  was 
then  imprisoned,  but  was  quickly  released  and  reconciled  with 
the  new  king,  Henry  IV.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  August  1406. 
Despenser  was  an  active  enemy  of  the  Lollards,  whose  leader, 
John  Wycli6Fe,  had  fiercely  denounced  his  crusade  in  Flandera. 

The  barony  of  Despenser,  called  out  of  abeyance  in  1604,  was 
held  by  the  Fanes,  eaxls  of  Westmorland,  from  1626  to  r762; 
by  the  notorious  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  from  1763  to  i7Sr; 
■nd  by  the  Stapletons  from  1788  to  r89r.  In  r89i  it  was 
inherited,  through  bis  mother,  by  the  7th  Viscount  Falmouth. 

DES  PfolBHS,  BONAVEirrURB  (e.  r5oo-i544),  French 
author,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Arnay-le-duc  in  Burgundy 
at  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century.  The  circumstances  of  his  educa- 
tion are  uncertain,  but  he  became  a  food  clsaiiral  scholai,  and 


waa  attached  to  various  noble  bouses  In  the  capadty  of  tutor, 
tn  IS33  or  IJ34  Des  Piiien  visited  Lyons,  then  the  most  cof 
lightened  town  of  France^  and  a  refuge  for  many  liberal  schoUn 
who  might  elsewhere  have  had  to  suffer  for  their  opinions.  Ha 
gave  some  assistance  to  Robert  Olivetan  and  Lefivrc  d'fitaplea 
in  tiie  preparation  of  the  vernacular  version  of  the  Old  TcstamcDtf 
and  to  £tienne  Oolet  in  the  CommeHlarii  lintiuu  lalinat.  In 
1536  he  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Marguerite 
d'Angoultme,  queen  of  Navarre,  who  made  him  her  taiH-ie- 
ckombre.  He  acted  as  the  queen's  secretary,  and  tranaoibed  the 
Hepknntron  for  her  It  is  probable  that  his  duties  extended 
beyond  those  of  a  men  copyist,  and  aome  writers  have  gone  ao 
far  as  to  say  that  the  Htptambim  was  his  work.  The  fret 
discussions  permitted  at  Marguerite's  court  encouraged  a  licence 
of  thought  as  displeasing  to  the  Calvinists  as  to  the  Catholics. 
This  free  inquiry  became  scepticism  in  Bonaventure's  Cyiubtlitm 
Uundi  . . .  (1537),  and  the  queen  of  Navarre  thought  it  prudent 
to  disavow  the  author,  tliough  she  continued  to  help  him  privately 
until  t54i.  The  book  consisted  of  four  dialogues  in  imitation  of 
Ludan.  Its  allegorical  Jotm  did  not  oonceal  its  real  meaning, 
and,  when  it  was  printed  by  Hoiin,  probably  eariy  in  1538,  tbe 
Sorfaonne  secured  the  suppression  of  the  edition  before  it  waa 
offered  for  sale.  The  dedication  provides  a  key  to  tbe  author'* 
ialenli<m:TlumuuduClevier(orCltnitr)dsonami  Pierre  Tryoeam 
was,  recognized  by  rgtb-century  editors  to  be  an  anagram  for 
Thomas  rincriduU  i  stm  ami  Pierre  CroyaiU.  The  book  was 
reprinted  in  Paris  in  the  same  year.  It  made  many  bitter  enemies 
for  the  author.  Henri  Esticnne  called  it  dlUstaile,  and  £tienne 
Pasquier  said  it  deserved  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire  with  its  author 
if  he  were  still  living.  Des  FMers  prudently  left  Paris,  and  after 
some  wanderings  settled  at  Lyons,  where  he  lived  in  poverty, 
until  in  r544  he  put  an  end  to  his  existence  by  falling  on  his 
sword.  In  IS44  his  collected  works  were  printed  at  Lyons. 
The  volume,  Reaieil  des  caares  de  feu  Bonatenlnre  dee  Ptriert, 
iodttded  his  poems,  which  are  of  small  merit,  the  Traiti  da 
qmlre  vertus  cardiiules  aprls  Sintque,  and  a  translation  of  the 
Lysis  of  Plato.  In  1558  appeared  at  Lyons  the  collection  of 
stories  and  fables  entitled  the  NomcUes  ricrlalions  ttjayetadtfit. 
It  is  on  this  work  that  the  claim  put  forward  for  Des  Piriera  ■■ 
one  of  the  earty  masters  of  French  pnwe  rests.  Some  of  tbe  tak* 
are  attributed  to  the  editors,  Nicholas  Denlsot  andjaoquc* 
Pelletier,  bat  their  share  is  certainly  limited  to  the  later  onM. 
The  book  leaves  something  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  morality, 
but  tbe  stories  never  lack  point  and  ate  modds  of  simple,  direct 
narration  in  the  vigorous  and  picturesque  French  of  the  t6dl 
century. 

His  CEnsref  /roncouet  were  published  by  Looia  Lacour  (Pari^ 
2  vob.,  1836).    See  also  the  preface  Co  the  Cymtalum  Mmdt  . 
(ed.  F.  Franck,  1874) ;  A.  Cheneviere,  BcnttvetUure  DespMtrs,  sa  vie, 
ses  pabies  (1885) :  and  P.  Toldo,  Conlribulo  atU)  studio  delta  mntOa 
framese  del  XV.,  XVI.  seeela  (Kome,  1893). 

DBSPORTES,  PHILIFPB  (1546-1606),  French  poet,  was  bora 
at  Charttes  in  rS46.  As  secretary  to  the  bishop  of  Le  Puy 
he  visited  Italy,  where  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  Italian  poetry 
afterwards  turned  to  good  account.  On  his  return  to  France  he 
attached  himself  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  fallowed  him  to 
Warsaw  on  his  election  as  king  of  Poland.  Nine  months  in 
Poland  satisfied  tbe  dvilized  Dcsportes,  but  in  1574  his  patron 
became  king  of  France  as  Henry  III.  He  showered  favours  on 
the  poet,  who  rccdved,  in  reward  for  tbe  skill  with  which  he 
wrote  occasional  poems  at  the  royal  request,  tbe  abbey  of  Tiron 
and  four  other  valuable  benefices.  A  good  example  of  the  light 
and  dainty  verse  in  which  Dcsportes  excelled  is  furnished  by 
the  well-known  tillaiieUe  with  the  refrain  "  Qui  premier  s'en 
repcntira,"  which  was  on  the  lips  of  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  just 
before  his  tragic  death.  Dcsportes  was  above  all  an  imitator. 
He  imiuted  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Sannazaro,  and  still  more  closely 
the  minor  Italian  poets,  aiul  in  1604  a  number  of  his  plagiarisms 
were  exposed  in  the  Renctntres  des  Muses  de  France  el  d'llalie. 
As  a  sonneteer  he  showed  much  grace  and  sweetness,  and  English 
poets  borrowed  freely  from  him.  In  his  old  age  Desportes 
acknowledged  his  ecclesiastical  prderment  by  a  translation  of 
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tbe  Pialms  remerabeTcd  chiefly  for  the  brutal  Mol  of  Malberbe: 
"  Votnpotagevaut  mieux  que  vospsaumeM."  Dcspoitcs  died  on 
tile  stb  of  October  1606.  He  bad  published  in  1573  an  edition 
of  his  works  inclading  Dune,  Lts  Amours  d'Hippotytc,  £lepes, 
Beritritt,  (Emres  cirUietmes,  Ik. 
An  edition  of  his  (Emres,  by  Alfred  Michiets,  appeared  in  ISJS- 
DESPOT  (Gr.  fanrtnp,  lord  or  master;  the  origin  of  the  first 
put  of  the  Gr.  word  is  unknown,  the  second  pert  is  cognate  with 
«i6n>,  husband,  Lat.^ofmj,  powerful),  in  Greek  usage  the  master 
of  a  household,  hence  the  ruler  of  slaves.  It  was  also  used  by 
the  Greeks  of  their  gods,  as  was  the  feminine  form  Itmaia.  It 
was,  however,  prindpolly  appBed  by  the  Greeks  to  the  absolute 
oonardis  of  tlie  eastern  empires  with  which  they  came  in  conuct ; 
and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  word,  like  its  eqidvalent "  tyrant," 
■I  in  current  usage  for  an  absolute  sovereign  whose  rtile  is  not 
icstiicted  by  any  constitution.  In  the  Roman  empire  of  the 
East "  despot "  was  early  used  as  a  title  of  honour  or  address  of 
the  emperor,  and  was  given  by  Alexius  I.  (loSi-i  r  18)  to  the  sons, 
brothers  and  sons-in-law  of  the  emperor  (Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Pall,  ed.  Bury,  voL  vi.  80).  It  docs  not  seem  that  the  title  was 
confined  to  the  heir-appatent  by  Alexias  II.  (see  Selden,  Titles  of 
Hammr,  part  ii.  chap.  i.  s.  vi.).  Later  still  it  was  adopted  by 
the  vassal  princes  of  the  empire.  This  gave  rise  to  the  name 
"  despouts  "  as  applied  to  these  tributary  sutcs,  which  survived 
the  break-up  of  the  empire  in  the  independent  "  despotats  "  of 
^ijrus,  Cyprus,  Trebirond,  &c.  Under  Ottoman  rule  the  title 
WIS  preserved  by  the  despots  of  Servia  and  of  the  Morea,  &c. 
The  early  use  of  the  term  as  a  title  of  address  for  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  survives  in  its  use  in  the  Greek  Church  as  the  formal 
mode  of  addressing  a  bishop.. 

DES  PRlS,  JOSqUIH  (c.  i445-is>i),  also  called  Dei>k£s  or 
Desprzz,  and  by  a  latinized  form  of  his  name,  Joooctn 
Pkatensis  or  A  Prato,  French  musical  composer,  was  bom, 
probably  in  Cond6  in  the  Hennegau,  about  1445.  He  was  a 
pupn  of  Ockenheim,  and  himself  one  of  the  most  learned 
musidans  of  his  time.  In  spite  of  his  great  fame,  the  accounts  of 
his  life  are  vague  and  the  dates  contradictory.  Fitis  contributed 
greatly  towards  elucidating  the  doubtful  points  in  his  Biopapkie 
mmersdU,  In  his  early  youth  Josquin  seems  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  dioir  of  the  collegiate  church  at  St  Quentin;  when 
his  voice  changed  he  went  (about  1455)  to  Ockenheim  to  take 
lessons  in  counterpoint;  afterwards  he  again  lived  at  his  birth- 
place for  some  years,  till  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  invited  him  to  Rome 
to  tcndi  his  art  to  the  musicians  of  Italy,  where  musical  know- 
ledge at  that  time  was  at  a  low  ebb.  In  Rome  Des  VtH  lived 
till  the  death  of  his  protector  (14S4),  and  it  was  there  that  many 
of  his  works  were  written.  His  reputation  grew  rapidly,  and  he 
wai  considered  by  his  contemporaries,  to  be  the  greatest  master 
of  his  age.  Luther,  who  was  a  good  judge,  is  credited  with  the 
saying  that  "other  musicians  do  with  notes  what  they  can, 
Josquin  what  be  likes.  "  The  composer's  journey  to  Rome  marks 
In  a  manner  the  tnuisference  of  the  art  from  its  Gallo-Belgian 
birthplace  to  Italy,  which  for  the  next  two  centuries  remahied 
the  centre  of  the  musical  world.  To  Des  Pr&  and  his  pupils 
Arcadelt,  Mouton  and  others,  much  that  is  characteristic  in 
modem  music  owes  its  rise,  particularly  in  their  influence  upon 
ItaSan  developments  under  Palestrina.  After  leaving  Rome 
Des  PrCs  went  for  a  time  to  Ferrara,  where  the  duke  Hercules  I. 
offered  him  a  home;  but  before  long  he  accepted  an  Invitation 
of  King  Louis  XII.  of  France  to  become  the  chief  singer  of  the 
royal  chapel.  Accortling  to  another  account,  he  was  for  a  time 
at  least  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  The  date 
of  his  death  has  by  some  writers  been  placed  as  early  as  1501. 
But  this  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  fact  of  one  of  his  finest 
compositions,  A  Dirp  {Difloralion)  for  Five  Voices,  being 
written  to  commemorate  the  death  of  his  master  Ockenheim, 
which  took  place  after  15T1.  The  real  date  of  Josquin 's  decease 
has  since  been  settled  as  the  37th  of  August  rsii.  He  was  at 
that  time  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Condi  (sec  Victor  Dclzant's 
SlpnUara  it  Flandre,  No.  118). 

Hie  most  complete  list  of  his  compositions — coiuistiiw  of  masses, 
aiuet*,  psalms  and  other  pieces  of  tacRd  musk — will  be  found  In 


F(tla.  The  taigest  collection  of  his  MS.  works,  containing  no  ks* 
than  tweM^  nuuses,  is  in  thepoMHslon  a(  the  papal  chapel  ui  Rome. 
In  his  lifetime  Des  Pi^  was  honoured  aa  an  eminent  composer,  and 
the  musicians  of  the  i6th  century  are  loud  in  his  praise.  During  the 
17th  and  i8th  centuries  hb  value  was  ignored,  nor  does  his  work 
appear  in  the  collections  of  Martini  and  Paolucd.  Bumey  was  the 
lirat  to  recover  him  from  oblivion,  and  Forkel  continued  the  task  of 
rehabilitatioa.  Ambras  furnishes  the  most  exhaustive  acoount  of 
his  achievements.  An  admirable  account  of  Josquin's  art,  from  the 
rare  point  of  view  of  a  modem  critic  who  knows  how  to  allow  for 
modem  difficulties,  will  be  found  in  the  article  "Josquin,"  in  Grove's 
Dietumnyef ytuicmHlus%ciaiu,aeiitA.ini.n.  tbtlUpencin 
ia  elumteurs  it  Si  Germs  contains  an  ezcelteat  modem  cditkm  s( 
Joaqiun  s  Utserere. 

DBSPRiS,  SUZAMIIB  (1875-  ),  Ftench  actress,  was  bom 
at  Verdon,  and  trained  at  the  Paris  Conservatmre,  where  in  1897 
she  obtained  the  first  prize  for  comedy,  and  the  second  for 
tragedy.  She  then  became  associated  with,  and  subsequently 
married,  Aurelien  Lugnf-Foc  (b.  1870),  the  actor-manager,  who 
had  founded  a  new  school  of  modem  drama,  L'(E>ivre,  and  she 
had  a  brilliant  success  in  several  plays  produced  by  him.  In 
succeeding  years  she  played  at  the  Gymnase  and  at  the  Porte 
Saint-Martin,  and  in  1909  made  her  d£but  at  the  ComMie 
Franfaise,  appearing  in  PhUre  and  other  imporUnt  parts. 

DESRUES,  AMTODIB  FBANSOIS  (1744-1777),  French 
poisoner,  was  bom  at  Chartres  in  1744,  of  humble  parents.  He 
went  to  Paris  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  started  in  business  as  a 
grocer.  He  was  known  as  a  man  of  great  piety  and  devotion, 
and  his  business  was  reputed  to  be  a  flourishing  one,  but  when, 
in  1773,  he  gave  up  his  shop,  his  finances,  owing  to  personal 
extravagance,  were  in  a  depkirable  condition.  Nevertheless  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  a  Madame  de  la  Mothe  for  the 
purchase  from  her  of  a  country  estate,  and,  when  the  time  came 
for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money,  invited  her  to  stay  with 
him  in  Paris  pending  the  transfer.  While  she  was  still  his  guest, 
he  poisoned  first  her  and  then  her  son,  a  youth  of  sixteen.  Then, 
having  forged  a  receipt  for  the  purchase  money,  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  property.  But  by  this  time  the  dis- 
appearance of  Madame  de  la  Mothe  and  her  son  had  aroused 
suspicion.  Desmes  was  arrested,  the  bodies  of  his  victims  were 
discovered,  and  the  crime  was  brought  home  to  him.  He  was 
tried,  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  be  torn  asunder  alive  and 
bumed.  Thescntencewascarrirdout(i777), Desmes  repeating 
hypocritical  protestations  of  his  innocence  to  the  last.  The 
whole  affair  created  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and  as  btc  as 
1828  a  dramatic  version  of  it  was  performed  in  Paris. 

OESSAIZ.  JOSEPH  MARIE.  Count  (1764-1834),  French 
general,  was  bom  at  Tbonon  in  Savoy  on  the  34th  of  September 
1764.  He  studied  medicine,  took  his  degree  at  Turin,  and  then 
went  to  Paris,  where  in  t78o  he  joined  the  National  Guard.  In 
1791  he  tried  without  success  to  raise  an  Imexte  in  Savoy,  in  1791 
he  organized  the  "  Legion  of  the  Allobroges,"  and  In  the  follow- 
ing years  he  served  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  the  Army  of  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  Army  of  Italy.  He  was  captured 
at  Rivoli,  but  was  scon  exchanged.  In  the  spring  of  1798  Dessaix 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  in  that  body  who  opposed  the  coup  (Tllat  of  the 
i8tfa  Brumaire  (November  9, 1799).  In  1803  he  was  promoted 
general  of  brigade,  and  soon  afterwards  commander  of  th« 
Legion  of  Honour.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the 
battle  of  Wagram  (1809),  and  was  about  this  time  promoted 
general  of  division  and  named  grand  ofiicer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  in  1810  was  made  a  count.  He  took  part  in  the 
expedition  to  Russia,  and  was  twice  wounded.  For  several 
months  be  was  commandant  of  Berlin,  and  afterwards  delivered 
the  department  of  Mont  Blanc  from  the  Austrians.  After  the 
first  restoration  Dessaix  held  a  command  under  the  Bourbons. 
He  nevertheless  joined  Napoleon  in  the  Hundred  Days,  and  in 
181S  he  was  imprisoned  for  five  months.  The  rest  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  retirement.    He  died  on  the  36th  of  October  1834. 

See  It  Clnlral  Dessaix,  sa  vie  politiqae  el  mitilair;  by  his  nephew 
Joseph  Dessaix  (Paris,  1879). 

OBStAV.  a  town  ct  Germany,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hulde,  a  m.  from  its  confluence  will' 
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Elbe,  67  m.  S.W.  (Mm  Beilin  ud  at  tbe  junction  of  line*  to 
COthen  and  Zerbst.  Pop.  (1905)  SS,i34-  Apart  (rom  the  old 
quarter  lying  on  the  Mulde,  the  town  is  well  built,  is  surrounded 
by  pleasant  gardens  and  contains  many  handsome  streets  and 
spacious  squares.  Among  the  latter  is  the  Grosse  Markt  with 
a  statue  of  Prince  Leopold  I.  of  Anhalt-Oessau,  "  the  old 
Dcssauer."  Of  the  six  churches,  the  Scblosskirche,  adorned  with 
paintings  by  Lucas  Cranach,  in  one  of  which  ("  The  Last  Supper  ") 
are  portraits  of  several  reformers,  is  the  most  interesting.  The 
ducal  palace,  standing  in  extensive  grounds,  contains  a  collection 
of  historical  curiosities  and  a  galleiy  of  pictures,  which  includes 
works  by  Cimabue,  Lippi,Rubens,Titian  and  Van  Dyck.  Among 
other  buildings  are  the  town  hall  (built  1899-1900),  the  palace 
of  the  hereditary  prince,  the  theatre,  the  administiation  offices, 
the  law  courts,  the  Amalienstift,  with  a  picture  gallery,  several 
high-grade  schools,  a  library  of  30^000  volumes  and  an  excellently 
appointed  hospital.  There  are  monuments  to  the  philosopher 
Hoses  Mendelssohn  (bom  here  in  1729),  to  the  poet  Wilbelm 
MUller,  father  of  Professor  Max  MttUer,  also  a  native  of  the  place, 
to  the  emperor  William  I.,  and  an  obelisk  commemorating  the 
war  of  1870-71.  The  industries  of  Dessau  include  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  which  is  the  chief  manufacture,  woollen,  linen 
and  cotton  (^ods,  carpets,  hats,  leather,  tobacco  and  musical 
instruments.  There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and 
garden  produce.  In  the  environs  are  the  ducal  villas  of  Ceorgium 
and  Luisium,  the  gardens  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Wdrlitz,  are  much  admired. 

Dessau  was  probably  founded  by  Albert  the  Bear;  it  bad 
attained  dvic  rights  as  early  as  1213.  It  fint  began  to  grow  into 
importance  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  in  consequence  of 
the  religious  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  i636,  and  of  the 
Lutherans  in  1607. 

See  WUrdig,  Chronik  icr  SUult  DissAu  (Dessau,  1876). 

DESSEWFrr,  AUREL,  Coimr  (1808  - 1841),  Hungarian 
journalist  and  politician,  eldest  son  of  (^unt  J6zsef  DessewfFy 
and  Eleonora  Sztaray,  was  bom  at  Nagy-Mih&ly,  county  Zemplin, 
Hungary.  Carefully  educated  at  his  father's  house,  he  was 
accustomed  to  the  best  society  of  his  day.  While  still  a  child  he 
could  declaim  most  of  the  Iliad  in  Greek  without  a  book,  and 
read  and  quoted  Tacitus  with  enthusiasm.  Under  the  noble 
influence  of  Fercncz  Kazinczy  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
chief  mast  crpieccs  of  European  literature  in  their  origiAal  tongues. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  the  English,  and  one  of  his  early 
idols  was  Jeremy  Bentham.  He  regularly  accompanied  his  father 
to  the  diets  of  which  he  was  a  member,  followed  the  course  of 
the  debates,  of  which  he  kept  a  journal,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  great  Szfchenyi,  who  encouraged  his  aspirations.  On 
leaving  college,  he  entered  the  royal  aulic  chancellery,  and  in 
1832  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  royal  stadtholder  at  Buda. 
The  same  year  he  turned  his  attention  to  politics  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  young  orators  of  the  day, 
especially  during  the  sessions  of  the  diet  of  1832-1836,  when  he 
had  the  courage  to  oppose  Kossuth.  At  the  Pressbtug  diet  in 
1840  Dessewffy  was  already  the  leading  orator  of  the  more 
enlightened  and  progressive  Conservatives,  but  incurred  great 
unpopularity  for  not  going  far  enough,  with  the  result  that  he 
was  twice  defeated  at  the  polls.  But  his  reputation  in  court 
circles  was  increasing;  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  reform  of  the  criminal  law  in  1840;  and,  the  same 
year  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Mettcrnich  in  his 
pocket,  visited  England  and  France,  Holland  and  Belgium,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Thiers  and  Heine  in  Paris,  and  returned  home 
with  an  immense  and  precious  store  of  practical  information. 
He  at  once  proceeded  to  put  fresh  life  into  the  despondent  and 
irresolute  Conservative  party,  and  the  Magyar  aristocracy,  by 
gallantly  combating  in  the  ViVif;  the  opinions  of  Kossuth's  paper, 
the  Pesli  Hirlap.  But  the  multiplicity  of  his  labours  was  too 
much  for  his  feeble  physique,  and  he  died  on  the  Qth  of  February 
l842,at  the  very  time  when  his  talents  seemed  most  indispensable. 

See  Aiu  den  Papieren  dei  Crafen  Aurd  Dessmfy  (Pest,  1843}; 
Memorial  Wreath  to  Count  Aurel  Desuwffy  (Hung.).  (Budapest, 
iSsr) :  CoUocltd  Worb  of  GwX  De»nr/y,inikaSM(r«P'iy (Hung.), 
(BwlapeM,  1887).  (R.  N.  B.J 


DB8S0IB.  LUDWIO  (1810-1874),  Oman  actor,  whole  nam* 
was  originally  Leopold  Dessauer,  was  bora  on  the  jjth  of 
December  i8to  at  Posen,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  tradesman.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  there  in  1824  in  a  small 
part.  After  some  experience  at  the  theatre  in  Posen  and  on 
tour,  he  was  engaged  at  Leipzig  from  1834  to  1836.  Then  he 
was  attached  to  the  municipal  theatre  of  Breslau,  and  in  1837 
appeared  at  Prague,  BrOnn,  Vienna  and  Budapest,  where  he 
accepted  an  engagement  which  lasted  until  1839.  He  succeeded 
Karl  Devrient  at  Karlsruhe,  and  went  in  1847  to  Beriin,  where  be 
acted  Othello  and  Hamlet  with  such  extraordinary  success  that 
be  received  a  permanent  engagement  at  the  Hof -theater.  From 
1849  to  1872,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension,  he  played  no  parts, 
frequently  on  tour,  and  in  1853  acting  in  London.  He  died  on 
the  30th  of  December  1874  in  Berlin.  Dessoir  was  t^'ice  married; 
his  fitst  wife,  Theresa,  a  popular  actress  (1810-1866),  was 
separated  from  him  a  year  after  marriage;  his  second  wife  went 
mad  on  the  death  of  her  child.  By  his  first  wife  Dessoir  had  one 
son,  the  actor  Ferdinand  Dessoir  (1836-1892).  In  spite  of  certain 
physical  disabilities  Ludwig  Dessoir's  genius  raised  him  to  the 
first  rank  of  actors,  especially  as  interpreter  of  Shakespeare's 
characters.  G.  H.  Lewes  placed  Dessoir's  Othello  above  that  of 
Kcan,  and  the  Alhnaeum  preferred  him  in  this  part  to  Brooks 
or  Macready. 

DKSTOUCHES,  PHILIPPE  (1680-17S4),  French  dramatist, 
whose  real  name  was  N^ricaull,  was  bom  at  Tours  in  April  1680. 
When  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  he  became  secretary  to 
M.  de  Puysieux,  the  Ftendi  ambassador  in  Switzerland.  In  1 7 16 
he  was  attached  to  the  French  embassy  in  London,  where  he 
remained  for  six  years  under  the  abb£  Dubois.  He  contracted 
with  a  Lancashire  lady,  Dorothea  Johnston,  a  marriage  which 
was  not  avowed  for  some  years.  He  drew  a  picture  later  of  his 
own  domestic  circumstances  in  Le  Phihsophe  marii  (1726).  On  bia 
return  to  France  (1723)  be  was  elected  to  the  Academy,  and  in 
1727  be  acquired  considerable  estates,  the  possession  of  which 
conferred  the  privileges  of  nobility.  He  spent  his  later  years  at 
his  ch&teau  of  Fortoiseau  near  Melun,  dying  on  the  4th  of  July 
1754.  His  early  comedies  were:  Le  Curieux  Impertinent  (1710), 
L'Inpat  {^^li),L'lrr^solu(l^li)^.DA  Le  Uldisant (iii$).  The 
best  of  these  is  L'lrrlsolu,  in  which  Dorante,  after  hesitating 
throughout  the  play  between  Julie  and  (^limSne,  marries  Julie, 
but  concludes  the  play  with  the  reflection: — 

"  J'aurais  mieux  fait,  je  cioi*,  d'ipouser  Cilimine." 

After  deven  years  of  diplomatic  service  Destouches  returned 
to  the  stage  with  the  Phitosophe  marU  (1727),  followed  in  173a 
by  his  masterpiece  Le  dorieux,  a  picture  of  the  struggle  then 
beginning  between  the  old  nobility  and  the  wealthy  panenus  who 
found  their  importunity  in  the  poverty  of  France.  Destouches 
wished  to  revive  the  comedy  of  character  as  understood  by 
Molitee,  but  he  thought  it  desirable  that  the  moral  should  be 
directly  expressed.  This  moralizing  tendency  spoilt  his  later 
comedies.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned:  Le  Tambour 
nocturne  (1736),  La  Force  du  naturel  (1750)  and  Le  Distipateur 

(1736). 

His  works  were  issued  in  collected  form  in  175$.  1757,  iStl  and, 
in  a  limited  edition  (6  vols.),  1822. 

DESTRUCTORS.  The  name  destructors  is  applied  by  EngUsh 
municipal  engineers  to  furnaces,  or  combinations  of  furnaces, 
commonly  called  "  garbage  furnaces  "  in  the  United  States,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  disposing  by  burning  of  town  refuse, 
which  is  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  material,  including,  besides 
general  household  and  ash-bin  refuse,  small  quantities  of  garden 
refuse,  trade  refuse,  market  refuse  and  often  street  sweepings. 
The  mere  disposal  of  this  material  is  not,  however,  by  any  means 
the  only  consideration  in  dealing  with  it  upon  the  destructor 
system.  For  many  years  past  scientific  experts,  municipal 
engineers  and  public  authorities  have  been  directing  careful 
attention  to  the  utilization  of  refuse  as  fuel  for  steam  production, 
and  such  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  made  that  in  many 
towns  its  calorific  value  is  now  being  utilized  daily  for  motive- 
power  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  that  proper  degree  of 
caution  which  is  obtained  only  by  actual  exper'cncc  must  b« 
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eMKJieJ  in  the  application  of  tefuu  fuel  to  staanMmiiiog. 
When  its  value  as  a  low-class  fuel  was  first  recognised,  the  idea 
was  disseminated  tlut  the  lefuse  of  a  given  population  was  of 
itself  suffideot  to  develop  the  necessary  steam-power  for  supply- 
ing that  population  with  the  electric  light.  The  economical 
importance  of  a  combined  destructor  and  electric  undertaking 
of  this  ciiaiacter  naturally  presented  a  somewhat  fascinating 
ftimulns  to  public  authorities,  and  possibly  had  much  to  do 
with  the  development  both  of  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
dealing  with  refuse  by  fire,  and  of  lighting  towns  by  electricity. 
However  true  this  phase  of  the  question  may  be  as  the  statement 
of  a  theoretical  scientific  fact,  experience  lo  far  does  not  show 
it  to  be  a  basis  upon  which  engineers  may  venture  to  calculate, 
although,  as  will  be  sten  later,  under  certain  circumstances  of 
eqaalixed  load,  which  must  be  considered  upon  their  merits 
in  each  case,  a  well-designed  dcstruaor  plant  can  be  made 
to  perform  valuable  commercial  service  to  an  electric  or  other 
power-using  undertaking.  Further,  when  a  system,  thermal  or 
otherwise,  for  the  storage  of  energy  can  be  introduced  and  applied 
in  a  trustworthy  and  economical  manner,  the  degree  of  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  utilization  of  the  waste  heat  from 
destructors  will  be  materially  enhanced. 

The  composition  of  house  refuse,  which  must  obviously  aSect 
its  calorific  value,  varies  considerably  in  different  localities, 
rirrjt-f  according  to  the  condition,  habits  and  pursuits  of  the 
mmmmj  people.  Towns  situated  in  coal-produdng  districts 
invariably  yield  a  refuse  richer  in  unconsumed  carbon 
than  those  remote  therefrom.  It  is  also  often  found 
that  the  refuse  from  different  parts  of  the  same  town  varies 
considerably — that  from  the  poorest  quarters  frequently  proving 
of  greater  calorific  value  than  that  from  those  parts  occupied  by 
the  rich  and  middle  classes.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the  more 
extravagant  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  neglecting  to  sift 
the  ashes  from  their  fires  before  disposing  of  them  in  the  ash-bin. 
In  Bermondsey,  for  example,  the  refuse  has  been  found  to  possess 
an  uBusuaUy  high  calorific  value,  and  this  experience  is  confirmed 
in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Average  refuse  consists  of 
fareeie  (dnder  and  ashes),  coal  and  coke,  fine  dust,  vegetable  and 
animal  matters,  straw,  shavings,  cardboard,  bottles,  tins,  iron, 
bones,  broken  crockery  and  other  matters  In  very  variable  pro- 
portions according  to  the  character  of  the  district  from  whidi  it 
is  collected.  In  London  the  quantity  of  bouse  refuse  amounts 
approximately  to  li  million  tons  per  annum,  which  is  equivalent 
to  from  4  cwt.  to  5  cwt.  per  head  per  annum,  or  to  from  soo  to  sjo 
tons  per  1000  of  die  population  per  annum.  Statistics,  however, 
vary  widely  in  different  districts.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis 
the  amount  varies  from  s-scwt.  per  bead  per  annum  at  Leyton  to 
3-5  cwt.  at  Homsey,  and  to  as  much  as  7  cwt.  at  EaGng.  In  the 
north  of  England  the  total  house  refuse  collected,  exclusive  of 
street  sweeping,  amounts  on  the  average  to  8  cwt.  per  head  ^r 
aDnum.  Speaking  generally,  throughout  the  country  an  amount 
of  from  5  cwt.  lo  xo  cwt.  per  head  per  annimi  should  be  allowed 
Ibr.  A  cubic  yard  of 'ordinary  house  refuse  weighs  from  12  J  to 
1$  cwt.  Shop  refuse  is  lighter,  frequently  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  paper,  straw  and  other  light  wastes.  It  sometimes 
weighs  as  little  as  7^  cwt.  per  cubic  yard.  A  load,  by  which 
refuse  is  often  estimated,  varies  in  weight  from  r  5  cwt.  to  i)  tons. 
The  question  how  a  town's  refuse  shall  be  disposed  of  mtist  be 
considered  both  from  a  commercial  and  a  sanitary  point  of  view 
Various  methods  have  been  practised.  Sometimes  the 
household  ashes,  &c.,  are  mixed  with  pail  excreta,  or 
with  sludge  from  a  sewage  farm,  or  with  lime,  and 
disposed  of  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  sometimes  they  are 
oonvey<>d  in  carts  or  by  canal  to  outlying  and  country  districts, 
where  they  are  shot  on  waste  ground  or  used  to  fill  up  hollows  and 
raise  the  level  of  marshland.  Such  plans  are  economical  when 
suitable  outlets  are  available.  To  take  the  refuse  out  to  sea  in 
hopper  barges  and  sink  it  in  deep  water  is  usually  expensive  and 
frequently  unsatisfactory.  At  Bermondsey,  for  instance,  the 
cost  of  barging  is  about  2s.  od.  a  ton,  while  the  material  may 
be  destroyed  by  fire  at  a  cost  of  from  rod.  to  is.  a  ton,  exclusive 
d  interest  aod  ainfcing  fund  on  the  cost  of  the  works.   In  other 


cases,  as  at  Chelaea  and  various  dust  contractors'  yards,  the 
refuse  is  sorted  and  its  ingredients  are  sold;  the  fine  dust  may  b« 
utilized  in  cotmexion  with  manure  manufactories,  the  pots  and 
pans  emptoyed  in  forming  the  foundations  of  roads,  and  the 
cinders  and  vegetable  refuse  burnt  to  generate  steam.  In  the 
Arnold  system,  carried  out  In  Philadelphia  and  other  American 
towns,  the  refuse  is  sterilized  by  steam  under  pressure,  the  grease 
and  fertilizing  substances  being  extracted  at  the  same  time; 
while  in  other  systems,  such  as  those  of  Weil  and  Porno,  and 
of  Defoase,  distillation  in  closed  vessels  is  practised.  But  the 
destructor  system,  in  which  the  refuse  is  burned  to  an  innocuous 
clinker  in  specially  constructed  furnaces,  is  that  which  must 
finally  be  resorted  to,  especially  in  districts  which  have  become 
well  built  up  and  thickly  popuhued. 

Various  types  of  furnaces  and  apparatus  have  from  time 
to  time  been  designed,  and  the  subject  has  been  one  of  much 
experiment  and  many  failures.  The  principal  towns  in  -^^  ^ 
England  which  took  the  lead  in  the  adoption  of  the  d^tar 
refuse  destructor  system  were  Manchester,  Birming-  itn. 
ham,  Leeds,  Heckmondwike,  Warrington,  Blackburn, 
Bradford,  Bury,  Bolton,  Hull,  Nottingham,  Salford,  Ealing  and 
London.  Ordinary  furnaces,  built  mostly  by  dust  contractors, 
began  to  come  into  use  in  London  and  in  the  north  of  England 
in  the  second  half  of  the  iQth  century,  but  they  were  not  sdentifiC' 
ally  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  necessitated  the  admixture  of 
coal  or  other  fuel  with  the  refuse  to  ensure  its  cremation.  The 
Manchester  corporation  erected  a  furnace  of  this  description 
about  the  year  187J,  and  Messrs  Mead  &  Ca.,inade  an  unsatis- 
factory attempt  in  1870  to  bum  house  refuse  in  closed  furnaces 
at  Paddington.  In  1876  Alfred  Fryer  erected  his  destructor  at 
Manchester,  and  several  other  towns  adopted  this  furnace 
shortly  afterwards.  Other  furnaces  were  from  time  to  time 
brought  before  the  public,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  Pearce  and  Lupton,  Pickud,  Healey,  Thwaite,  Young, 
Wilkinson,  Burton,  Hardic,  Jacobs  and  Odgen.  In  addition  to 
these  the  "  Beehive  "  and  the  "  Nelson  "  destructors  became 
well  knowiL  The  former  was  introduced  by  Stafford  and  Pearson 


Fig.  I.— Fryer's  Destructor. 


^  Burnley,  and  one  was  erected  in  1884  in  the  parish  yard  at 
Richmond,  Surrey,  but  the  results  being  unsatisfactory,  it  was 
closed  during  the  following  year.  The  "  Nelson  "  furnace, 
patented  in  1885  by  Messrs  Richmond  and«  Birtwisde,  was 
erected  at  Nelson-in-Marsden,  Lancashire,  but  being  very  ooitly 
in  working  was  abandoned.  The  principal  types  of  destmctcn 
now  in  use  are  those  of  Fryer,  Whiley,  Ilorsfall,  Warner,' 
Meldrum,  Bcaman  and  Deas,  Heenan  and  Froude,  and  the 
"  Sterling  "  destructor  erected  by  Messrs  Hughes  and  Stirling. 
The  general  arrangement  of  the  destructor  patented  ^  by  Alfred 
Fryer  in  1876  is  iUuBtrated  in  fie.  1.  An  installation  upon  this 
pnncipie  consists  of  a  number  of  furnaces  or  cells.  Uiu-  ftn^$, 
ally  arranged  in  pairs  bock  to  back,  and  enclosed  in  a 
rectangular  block  of  brickwork  having  a  flat  top,  upon  which  the 
house  refuse  is  tipped  from  the  carts. 

■  Patent  Ho.  3125  (1876). 
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A  large  m:iln  flue,  which  also  forms  the  dust  chamber,  is  placed 
underneath  the  furnace  hearths.  The  Fryer  furnace  ordinarily  burns 
from  d  to  6  tons  of  refuse  per  cell  per  24  hours.  It  will  be  obser\'ed 
that  tne  outlets  for  the  products  of  combustion  arcplaced  at  the  back 
near  the  refuse  feed  opening,  an  arranKcment  which  is  imperfect  in 
design,  inasmuch  as  white  a  charge  of  refuse  is  burning  upon  the 
furnace  bars  the  charge  which  is  to  follow  lies  on  the  dead  hearth  near 
the  outlet  flue.  Here  it  undergoes  drying  and  partbl  decomposition, 
giving  off  offensive  empyrcumatic  vapours  which  pass  into  the  flue 
without  being  exposed  to  sufficient  neat  to  render  them  entirely 
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-1^.  «"i:       Fic.  2. — Horsfall's  improved  Destructor. 

tiloffeftslve.  The  serious  nuisances  thus  produced  in  some  instances 
led  to  the  introduction  of  a  second  furnace,  or  "  crenfator,"  patented 
by  C.  Jones  of  Ealing  in' 1885,  which  was  placed  in  the  main  flue 
leading  to  the  chimnev-shaft,  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  the  organic 
matters  present  in  tng  vapour,  but  the  greatly  increased  cost  of 
burning  due  to  this  device  led  to  its  abandonment  in  manv  cases. 
This  type  of  cell  was  largely  used  during  the  early  periocf  of  the 
history  of  destructors,  but  has  to  a  considerable  extent  given  pbce  to 
furnaces  of  more  modern  design. 

A  furnace  '  patented  in  1891  by  Mr  Henry  WTiiley,  superintendent 
of  the  scavenging  department  of  the  Manchester  corporation,  is 
«if^f.  ,  automatic  in  its  action  and  was  designed  primarily  with  a 
^"^^oayM,  yii^^  (Q  saving  labour— the  cells  being  fed.  stoked  and 
clinkcred  automatically.  There  is  no  dr\'ing  hearth,  and  the  refuse 
carts  tip  direct  into  a  shoot  or  hopper  at  the  back  which  conducts  the 
material  directly  on  to  movable  eccentric  grate  bars.  These  auto- 
matically traverse  the  material  forward  into  the  furnace,  and  finally 
push  it  against  a  flap-door  which  opens  and  allows  it  to  fall  out. 
This  apparatus  is  adapted  for  dealing  with  screened  rather  than 
unscreened  refuse,  since  It  suffers  from  the  objection  that  the  motion 
of  the  bars  lends  to  allow  fine  particles  to  drop  through  unburnt. 
Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  from  the  refuse  sticking  in  the 
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h<^}per,  and  exception  may  also  be  tal^n  to  the  continual  flappuif  of 
the  door  when  tne  cUnker  passes  out.  as  cold  air  is  thereby  aaiautted 
into  the  ftunace.  As  in  the  Fi^er  cdl,  the  outlet  for  the  products  of 
combostion  into  the  main  flue  is  dose  to  the  point  where  the  crude 
rafute  is  fed  into  the  furnace,  and  the  escape  of  unburnt  vapours  is 
thus  fadlitated.  Forced  draught  is  applied  by  means  of  a  Roots 
blower.  The  Manchester  corpoiation  has  aS  cefis  of  this  type  in  use. 
and  the  approximate  amount  of  refuse  burnt  per  cell  per  24  hours  is 
from  6  to  » tons  at  a  cost  per  ton  for  labour  of  3*47  thence. 

Honfall's  destructor'  (fig.  a)  u  a  high-tempenture  furnace  of 
modem  type  whkh  has  been  adopted  hu^y  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
..  ._  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  it  some  of  the  general  features 
irsiiars.  qJ  ^^  Fryer  cell  are  retained,  but  the  details  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  of  the  furnaces  already  described.    Important 


points  in  the  design  are  the  arrangement  of  the  lluMand  flue  outlet 
for  the  products  of  combustion,  and  the  Introduction  of  a  blast  duct 
through  which  air  is  forced  int o a  closed  ash>pit.  Thefeeding-boleis 
situated  at  the  back  of  and  above  the  fumace,  while  the  flue  opening 
for  the  emission  of  the  gaseous  products  is  placed  at  the  front  di  the 
furnace  over  the  dead  plate;  tnuB  the  gases  distilled  from  the  raw 
refuse  arc  caused  to  pass  on  their  way  to  the  main  flue  over  tha 
hottest  part  of  the  furnace  and  throu^  the  flue  opening  in  the  red* 
hot  reverberator}'  arch.  The  steam  |etf  which  p«ys  an  Important 
part  in  the  Horsfall  furna.tc.  forces  air  into  the  closed  ash-pit  at  a 
pressure  of  about  \  to  1  in.  of  water,  and  in  ^)A  way  a  temperature 
varying  from  1500°  to  2000"  F.,  as  tested  by  a  thermo-electric 
pyrometer,  is  maintained  in  the  main  flue.  Ina  battery  of  cells  the 
gases  from  each  are  delivered  into  one  main  flue,  so  that  a  Uniform 
temperature  is  maintained  therein  sufficiently  high  to  prevent 
noxious  vapours  from  reaching  the  chimney.  The  cells  being  chargol 
and  clinkercd  in  rotation,  when  tho  fire  in  one  is  green,  in  the  othen 
it  is  at  its  hottest,  and  the  products  of  combustion  do  not  reach  the 
boiler  surfaces  until  after  they  have  been  mixed  in  the  main  flue. 
The  cast  iron  boxes  which  arc  provided  at  the  sides  of  the  furnaces, 
and  through  which  the  blast  air  is  conveyed  on  its  way  to  the  erate. 
prevent  the  adhesion  of  clinker  to  the  side  walb  of  the  ceUs,  and  very 
materially  prescr\'e  the  brickwork,  which  Otherwise  becomes  damaged 
by  the  tool?  used  to  remove  the  clinker.  The  wide  dinkering  doors 
are  suspended  by  counterbalance  weights  and  open  vrrtically.  The 
rate  of  working  of  these  cells  variL>3  from  8  tons  per  cell  per  24  hours 
at  Oldham  to  10  tons  per  cell  at  Bradford,  where  the  furnaces  are  of 
a  later  type.  The  cost  of  labour  in  stoldngand  dinkering  isabout  6d. 
per  ton  of  the  refuse  treated  at  Bradford,  and  9d.  per  ton  at  Oldham, 
where  the  rate  of  wages  is  higher.  Well'Constructed  and  properly- 
worked  plants  of  this  type  shoald  give  rise  to  oo  nuisance,  ana  nuy 
be  located  in  populous  neighbourhoods  without  danger  to  the  pubbc 
health  or  comfort.  Installation:^  were  put  down  at  Futham  (1901), 
Hammerton  Street,  Bradford  (1900},  West  Hartlepool  (1904),  and 
other  places,  and  the  surplus  power  generated  is  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  electric  enorg>'. 

Warner's  destructor,*  known  as  the  "  Pttfectus,"  Is,  In  general 
arrangement,  similar  to  Fryer's,  bat  diflen  in  bdttg  provided  with 
special  charging  hoppers,  dampers  in  flues,  dust<atching  — ^^^  . 
arrangements,  rocking  gratcbars  and  Other  improvements.  "  "*"  * 
The  refuse  is  tipped  into  feeding-hoppers,  consisting  of  rectangular 
cast  iron  boxes  over  which  plates  are  placed  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
smoke  and  fumes.  At  the  lower  portion  of  the  feeding-hraper  is  a 
flap-door  working  on  an  axis  and  controlled  by  an  iron  levcrlrom  the 
tipping  platform.  When  refuse  is  to  be  fed  into  the  furnace  the  lever 
is  thrown  over,  the  contents  of  the  hopper  drop  on  to  the  aiming 
firebrick  hearth  beneath,  and  the  door  is  at  once  doaed  again.  The 
door  should  be  kept  open  as  short  atimeasposidUeinordertopreveat 
the  admission  of  cold  air  into  the  furnace  at  the  back  cnd^  since  this 
leads  to  the  lowenng  of  the 
temperature  of  the  oefls  and 
main  flue,  and  also  to  paper 
and  other  light  refuse  beiig 
carried  into  the  flues  and  chii.>* 
ney.  The  flues  of  each  furnace 
are  provided  with  dampers, 
which  are  closed  during  th« 

Ess  of  cfinkeringin  order  to 
nptheheat.  Thecellsara 
S  ft.  wide  and  XI  ft.  doep, 
the  rearmost  portion  consisting 
of  a  firebrick  drying  hearth, 
and  the  front  of  rocking  grate 
ban  upon  which  the  cotm9a»> 
tion  takes  (dace.  Thecrownof 
each  cell  is  formed  of  a  rever- 
bentory  firebrick  arch  luving 
opeoinga  f  or  the  emissioa  of  the 
wodiwts  of  combustion.  The 
mip  dampen  which  are  fitted 
to  there  openings  are  operated 
by  borisontal  spindles  passtr^ 
through  the  bnckwork  to  the 


fitfuse  IS  thore/ied  from  ttut 

Fig.}.— liIddniin'iDatrtictorat Duma.  

front  of  the  ceO,  where  thnr  are  provide^witb  leven  or  handle; 
thus  each  cell  can  be  worked ind^endently  of  the  otherm,  *  Wltii  the 
view  of  increann^  the  iteam-rauing  capabilities  of  the  furnace,  foece<l 
draught  ia  eometuiMi  applied  and  a  tubular  boiler  it  placed  cloae  to 
thecxUi.  The  amount  of  rcfuMCooMuned  varies  fimn  stouts  8  tana 
per  cell  per  34  hourt.  At  Homaey,  where  t2  oelU  «  this  type  are 
in  use,  the  cost  of  labour  for  burning  the  refuse  is  9|d.  per  ton. 
The  Meldurm  "  Simplex  "  destructor  (fig.  3),  a  type  of  furnace 


>  Patent  No.  8171  (1801). 
•  Fktou  Now  8999  (>M7) :  Na  >4>7<>9  (>8M}i  No. » jjl  (1890. 


which  yields  snod  steam-raising  results,  is  in  successful  operstioo 
at  Rocndale,  Hereford,  Darwen,  Nelson,  Plumstcad  and  M.fa,,--, 
Woolwich,  at  each  of  which  towns  the  production  of  steam  "  ' 
is  an  important  consideration.  Cells  have  also  been  laid  down  at 
Burton,  Hunstanton,  Blackburn  and  Shipley,  and  more  ncenfly  at 
Burnley,  Cieckheaton,  Lancaster,  Nelson,  Shcemessand  Weymouth. 
In  general  arrangement  the  destructor  differs  considerably  from 
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tboie  prcvfoody' described.  Thfl  gmtet  «ra  placed  lide  by  tide 
without  aefmretxMi  except  by  dead  pfaitc*,  but,  ia  ocder  to  localise 
the  forced  dniu(ht,  the  ash-pit  is  divided  into  parts  cmrespoDdiog 
with  the  different  gimte  areas.  Each  ash^  is  closed  air-tight  by  a 
cast  iron  plate,  and  is  pfovided  with  an  alr-ti^t  door  {or  removuw 
the  Ene  ash.  Two  patent  Mcldrum  stcam-jct  blowers  are  provided 
for  each  furnace,  supplying  any  required  pressure  o(  bla^  up  to 
6  in.  water  column,  though  that  usually  employed  does  not  eueed 
I)  In.  The  furnaces  are  designed  for  band-ieedingfrom  the  front, 
but  hopper-feeding  can  be  applied  if  desirable.  The  products  of 
combustion  either  pass  awa]^  from  the  back  of  each  fire-grate  into 


•  common  flue  leacUng  to  bducrsand  thechinuiey-shaft.orarecoiH 
vteyed  sideways  over  the  various  grates  aod  a  common  fire-bridge 
10  tlie  boilers  or  chimney.  The  b«it  in  the  gases,  after  passing  the 
boOers,  is  still  further  utilized  to  heat  the  air  supplied  to  the  furnaces, 
the  gases  beinf  passed  through  an  air  heater  or  continiioos 
rqcefierator  cnnsisring  oi  a  nittaber  of  cast  iron  pipes  fron  which  the 


air  is  deliver^  throujgh  theMeldnim  '*  blowers  at  a  temperature  of 
•bout  300*  F.  That  a  high  percentage  (is  to  18  %)  of  CC^  isobtained 
in  the  furnaces  proves  a  snuU  excess  oJF  tree  oxygen,  end  no  doubt 
explains  thtf  high  fuel  efficiency  obtained  by  this  type  of  destructor. 
High-pressure  DoHers  of  ample  capacity  are  provldM  for  tbeaocumii- 
latioa'during  periods  of  light  load  of  a  reserve  of  steam,  the  storage 
%dng  obtained  by  utilising  the  difference  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  water-levels  and  toe  difference  between  the  maximum  and 
worfcins  stcaro-pRSsure.  Patent  loddng  fire>bars.  to  prevent  lifting 
when  cTinkering.  are  used  in  the  furnace  and  have  a  good  life.  At 
Rochdale  the  Mcldrum  furnaces  consume  from  531b  to  66  lb  of  refuse 
per  square  foot  jof  grate  area  per  hour,  as  compared  with  32*4  lb  per 
square  foot  in  a  low-temperature  destructor  burning  6  tons  ber  cell 
per  24  hours  with  a  grate  area  of  35  sq.  ft  The  evapcwative  efficiency 
of  the  Rochdale  furnaces  varies  from  V3/9  lb  to  1*87  B»  of  water 
(actual)  per  I  tb  of  refuse  burned,  and  an  average  stearo-pccssure  of 
•bout  i  14  lb  per  square  inch  is  maintained.    The  cost  of  labour  and 


FV  4* — Beaman  and  Deas  Destructcw  at  Leyton. 
sapervbion  amounts  to  lod.  per  ton  of  refuse  dealt  with.    A 


hire  boiler  (aa  ft.  by  6  ft.  6  in.)  at  the  Sewage  Outfall  Worln, 

Herefordt  evaporates  with  refuse  fuel  2980  lb  of  water  per  hour, 
equal  to  140  indicated  horse>power.  About  S4  lb  of  refuse  are  burnt 
per  square  foot  of  grate  area  per  hour  with  an  evaporation  of  1*82  lb 
of  water  per  pound  of  refuse. 

The  Beaman  and  Deas  destructor*  (fig.  4)  has  attracted  much 
attention  from  public  authorities,  end  successful  installations 
aft  In  operation  at  Warrington.  Dewsbury.  Leyton, 
Canterbury,  Llandudno,  Colne,  Streatham,  Rotberhithe, 
Wmbledoo,  Bolton  and  elsewhere.  Its  essential  features 
Include  a  level-fire  grate  with  ordinary  type  ban,  a  high -temperature 
combustion  chamber  at  the  back  of  the  ceth.  a  closed  ash-pit  with 
forced  draught,  provision  for  the  admission  of  a  secondary  aif'Supply 
St  the  fire-brUge.  and  a  firebrick  hearth  sloping  at  an  angle  of  about 
la*  From  the  refuse  storage  platform  the  material  is  fed  into  a 
hopper  raouth  about  18  in.  tejuare,  and  slides  down  the  firebrick 
kearth,  sapported  by  T-lfofts,  to  the  grate  bars,  over  which  it  is 
raked  and  spread  with  the  assistanceoflofv  rods  manipulated  through 
clinkering  ooora  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  cells.  A  secondary  door 
M  ibercnrof  tbecen  facilitates  the  operation.  The  fire-bars,  maced 
only  A  in,  apart,  are  of  the  ordinary  stariooary  type.  Vertically, 
vnder  the  Are-brM^,  is  an  airconduit.  from  the  tup  of  which  lead 
•Ir  blast  pipes  13  ip.  in  diameter  dischaifing  into  a  hermeficaTly 
closed  ash-pit  under  the  grate  area.  The  air  is  supplied  from  fans 
(Schiele's  patent)  at  a  pressure  of  from  1^  t^ftn.  of  water,  and  bcon- 
trolted  by  means  of  bafAr  valves  worked  by  handles  on  either  side 
of  the  furaarc.  conveniently  placed  for  the  attendant.  The  forced 
draught  rends  to  keep  the  bars  cool  and  lessen  wear  and  tear.  The 
fumes  from  the  charge  drying  on  the  hearth  pass  through  the  fire 
•nd  over  the  red-hot  fire-bricKe,  which  is  perforated  longitudiruny 
with  air-passages  connected  with  a  smaH  flue  leading  from  a  grated 
opening  on  the  faceof  the  brickwork  outside;  in  this  way  an  auxiliary 
supply  of  heated  oxygen  b  fed  into  the  combustion  chamber,    llus 


*  Patents  Na  15.598  (1893)  and  33.71a  (1893):  also 
Dca*  Sludvr  Furnace.  PaUnt  Na  13.039  U^* 


'  chamber,  in  which  a  temoeratttre  approaching  aooo*  P.  Is  attained, 
is  fitted  with  large  iron  doors,  slkfang  with  balance  weights,  whidi 
allow  the  introduction  of  infected  articles,  bad  meat,  Ac.,  and  alao 
give  access  for  the  periodical  removal  of  fine  ash  from  the  flues. 
The  high  temperatures  attained  are  utilised  by  installing  one  boiler, 
pRfenibly  of  the  Babcock  ft  Wilcox  water-tube  type,  for  each  pair 
of  cells,  so  that  the  gases,  on  their  way  from  the  combuition  chamber 
to  the  main  flue,  pass  three  times  between  the  boiler  tubes.  A 
secondary  furnace  is  provided  onder  the  bcnler  for  raising  steam  by 
coal,  if  required,  when  the  cdls  are  out  of  use.  The  ante  area  of  eacn 
cell  M  9$  sq.  ft.,  and  the  consumption  varies  from  16  up  to  3o  tons  of 
refuse  per  cell  per  34  honm .  In  a  34-hours*  test  made  bv  tiie  super- 
intendent of  tne  cleansing  department,  Leeds,  at  the  Warrington 
installation,  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  refuse  was 
I-I4  lb,  the  average  temperature  in  the  combustion  chamber  aooo* 
F.  by  copper-wire  test,  and  the  average  air  preaaure  with  forced 
jlraught  2}  in.  (water-^auge).  At  Le^'ton,  which  has  a  pofNilation 
of  over  too.ooo,  an  8-ccll  plant  of  this  type  is  successfully  dealing 
with  house  refuse  and  filter  press  calces  of  sewage  sludge  from  the 
seua^c  disposal  works  adjoining,  and  even  with  material  (rf  this  low 
calorific  value  the  total  steam-power  produced  is  considerable.  Each 
cell  burns  about  16  tons  of  the  mixture  in  24  hours  uid  develops 
about  35  indicated  horse-power  continuously,  at  an  average  steam- 

Eressure  in  the  boilers  of  105  lb.  The  cost  of  labour  At  Leyton  for 
urnine;  the  mixed  refuse  is  about  Is.  7d.  per  ton;  at  Llandudno, 
where  lour  cells  were  bid  down  in  connexion  with  the  electric-light 
station  in  1898,  it  is  is.  3id.,and  at  Warrington  9}d.  per  tmi  of  refuse 
consumed.  Combustion  is  complete,  and  the  destructor  may  be 
installed  in  populous  districts  without  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants. 
Further  patents  (Wilkie's  improvements)  have  been  obtained  1^ 
Mcldrum  Brothers  (Manchester)  in  connexion  with  this  destructor. 

The  Heenan  furnaces  are  in  operation  at  Farnworth,  Gloucester, 
Barrow-in-Furness,  Northampton,  Mansfield,  Wakefield,  Blackburn, 
Levcnshulme,  Kings  Norton,  Worthing,  Qifntingham  and  MmmmM^ 
other  places,  and  arc  now  defiling  with  over  laoo  tons  off 
rcfus«  per  day.  The  general  arrangement  of  this  destructor  some- 
what resembles  that  of  the  Mcldrum  type.  Thecelli  intercommuni- 
cate, and  the  mechanical  mixture  of  the  l^ses  arising  from  the 
furnace  grates  of  the  various  cells  is  sought  oy  the  introduction  of 
a  special  design  of  rcverberatory  arch  overlyuig  the  grates.  The 
standard  arrangement  of  this  destructor  embodies  all  modem 
arrangements  for  bigh-temperature  refuse  destruction  and  steam- 
power  generation. 

Destructors  of  the  "Sterling"  type,  comUaed  with  elcctric- 
DDwer  eeneratii^  stations,  are  installed  at  Hackney  (1901), 
Dermondsey  (1903)  and  Frederiksberg  (1903)— the  first-  startimm, 
named  plant  being  probably  the  mo«t  powerful  com-  '"''^^ 
bined  destructor  nod  electricity  station  yet  erected.  In  these 
modem  stations  the  recognized  requirements  of  an  up-to-date  refuse- 
destruction  plant  have  been  well  considered  and  good  calcnific  results 
are  »lso  obtained. 

In  addition  to  the  above-described  destractors,  other  forms  have 
been  introduced  from  time  to  time,  but  adopted  to  a  less  degree; 
amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  Baker's  destructor,  WillslMr's. 
Hanson's  Utilizer,  Mason's  Casifier,  the  Bennrtt-Pbythian, 
CrackneU's  (Melbourne,  Victoria),  CcJtman's  (Loueh borough), 
Willoughby's,  and  Heatey's  improved  destructors.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  systems  for  the  treatment  of  refuse  have  alsb  been  devised. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  those  of  M .  Defosse  and  M.  Hclouls. 
The  former  has  endeavoured  to  bum  the  refuse  in  large  quantities  by 
using  a  forced  draught  and  only  washing  the  smoke.'  Helouis  haa 
extended  the  operatum  by  using  the  beat  from  the  combustion  of  the 
refuse  for  drying  and  distilling  the  material  which  is  brought  gradu- 
ally on  to  the  grate. 

Boulnois  and  Brodie's  improved  charging  tank  is  a  laboar-saving 
apparatus  consuting  of  a  wrought  iron  truck,  5  ft.  wide  by  3  ft.  deep, 
and  of  su6&cient  length  to  hold  not  less  than  13  houia  fwj^wiv 
supply  for  the  two  celh  which  it  serves.  The  truck,  *^""-**^ 
which  moves  along  a  pair  of  rails  across  the  top  of  the 
destrtKtor,  may  be  worked  by  one  nun.  It  is  divided  Into 
compartments  holding  a  charge  of  refuse  in  each,  and  is  provided 
with  a  pair  of  doors  in  the  bottoitt,  opening  downwards,  which  are 
supported  by  a  series  of  small  wheels  running  on  a  central  rail.  A 
tfioMi  feeding  apeoittg  in  the  teverberetory  arch  of  the  cril  of  the 


width  of  the  truck,  situated  over  tbe  drying  hearth,  is  formed  by  a 

ipable  of  Dcing  moved  bockwarda 

and  forwards  by  means  of  a  lever.    The  charging  track,  when  empty. 


firebrick  arch  fittra  into  a  ftame  capaUe  c 


is  thought  under  the  tipping  ptatform,  and  the  carts  tip  directly  man 
it.  Wben  one  of  the  cells  has  to  be  fed.  the  truck  is  moved  along,  so 
tha  t  one  of  the  divisions  is  immediately  over  the  feeding  opening,  and 
the  wheel  holding  up  the  bottom  doors  rests  upon  the  central  rail, 
which  is  continued  over  the  movable  covering  arch.  Then  the 
raomble  arch  is  roUcd  back,  the  doors  are  released,  and  the  contents 
are  discharged  into  the  cell,  so  that  no  handling  of  the  refuse  is 
required  from  tippinK  to  feeding.  This  apparatus  is  in  operation  at 
Liverixx^.  Shoreditcn,  Cambridge  and  elsewhere. 
Various  forms  of  patent  movable  fire-bars  have  been  employed 
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In  deitnictor  furnaces.  Among  thcae  may  be  mentioned  Settle's,' 
Vicar's,*  Riddle's  rocldng  ban?  HorsfaH's  self-feeding  apparatus/ 
and  Healey 'i  movable  bars ; '  but  complicated  movable  arrangements 
are  not  to  be  recommended,  and  experience  greatly  favours  the  use 
of  a  simple  stationary  type  of  fire-bar.  < 

A  dust-catching  apparatus  has  been  designed  and  erected  at 
Edinburgh,  by  the  Horsfall  Furnace  Syndicate,  in  order  to  over- 
come dimculties  in  regard  to  the  escape  of  flue  dust,  Sou,  from  the 
destructor  chimney.  Externally,  it  appears  a  large  circular  block 
of  brickwork,  x8  ft.  in  diameter  and  13  ft.  7  in.  high,  connected  with 
the  main  flue,  and  situated  between  the  destructor  cdls  and  the 
boiler.  Internally  it  consists  of  a  spiral  flue  traversing  the  entire 
circumference  and  winding  upwards  to  the  top  of  toe  chamber. 
There  is  an  interior  well  or  cbambcr  6  ft.  diameter  by  12  fL  high, 
having  a  domed  top,  and  communicating  with  the  outer  spiral  flue 
by  four  ports  at  the  top  of  the  chamber.    Dust  traps,  baffle  walls 


Other  acceswry  pUnt  in  use  at  most  modem  destructor  atatkHis 
includes  machinery  for  the  removal,  cruahiog  and  various  means 
of  utilization  of  tne  residual  clinker,  stoking  toob,  air  heatsrs  or 
regenerators  for  the  production  of  hot-air  blsM  to  the  funiaoca* 
superheaters  and  thermal  storage  anmagemeilts  for  equalising  tht 
output  of  power  from  the  station  during  the  24-houn'  day. 

The  general  arrangemeat  of  a  battery  o<  refuse  cdb  at  • 
destructor  station  is  illustrated  by  fig.  5.  The  cdls  are  arranged 
dthei  side  Ijy  side,  with  a  common  main  fine  in  the 
rear,  or  back  to  back  with  the  main  flue  placed  in  the  ^'^J^ 
centre  and  leading  to  a  tall  chimney-shaft.  Tlie  heated  srimrwa. 
gases  on  leaving  the  celln  pass  through  the  combustion 
chamber  into  the  main  flue,  and  thence  go  forward  to  the  bolkrii 
where  their  heat  is  absorbed  and  utilized.    Forced  draught,  or 


Fio.  5.— Leyton  Destructor.  Block  Plan, 
and  cleaning  doors  are  also  provided  for  the  retention  and  subsequent 
weekly  removal  of  the  flue  dust.  The  apparatus  forms  a  large 
reservoir  of  heat  mainuincd  at  a  steady  temperature  of  from  1500* 
to  iSoo**  F.,  and  is  useful  in  keeping  up  steam  in  the  boiler  at  an 
equaUe  pressure  for  a  long  period.  It  requires  no  attention,  and  has 
proved  successful  for  its  purpose. 

:  Traveling  cranes  for  transporting  refuse  and  feeding  cells  are 
sometimes  employed  at  destructor  stations,  as,  for  example,  at 
Hamburg.  Here  the  transportation  of  the  refuse  is  effected  by 
means  of  specially  constructed  water-tight  iron  w^ons,  containmg 
detachable  boxes  provided  with  two  double>flap  doors  at  the  top  for 
loading,  and  one  flap^toor  at  the  back  for  unloading.  There  are 
thirty-six  furnaces  of  the  Horsfall  tvpe  placed  in  tm>  ranks,  each 
arranged  in  three  blocks  of  six  in  the  large  furnace  hall.  An  dectric 
crane  running  above  each  rank  lifts  the  boxes  off  the  wa^ns  and 
carries  them  to  the  f  eediog-hole  of  cadi  well.  Here  the  box  is  tipped 
up  by  an  electric  pulley  and  emptied  on  to  the  furnace  platlorm. 
When  the  travelling  crane  is  used,  the  carts  (four-wheeled)  bringing 
the  refuse  may  be  constructed  so  that  the  body  of  the  carriage  can  be 
taken  off  the  wheels,  lifted  up  and  tipped  clirect  over  the  furnace 
as  required,  and  returned  agam  to  its  frame.  The  adoption  of  the 
travelling  crane  admits  of  the  reduction  in  size  of  the  main  building, 
as  less  platform  space  for  unloading  refuse  carts  is  required;  the 
inclined  roadway  mav  also  be  dispeiued  with.  Where  a  destructm' 
site  will  not  admit  of  an  inclined  roadway  and  platform,  the  refuse 
may  be  discharged  from  the  o^lecting  carts  into  a  lift,  and  thence 
elevated  into  the  feeding-bins. 


'  Patent  Na  15483  (i8«s). 

*  Patents  No.  1955  (1867)  and  No.  378  (1879). 
>  Patent  No.  4896  (1891). 

*  Patent  No.  30,207  (i8oj). 

*Faianta  No.  18^98  (1893)  and  Na  13.990  (1899). 


showing  general  axrangement  of  the  Works, 
in  many  cases,  hot  blast,  ts  supplied  from  fans  through  a  conduit 
commanding  the  whole  of  the  cells.  An  inclined  roadway,  of 
as  easy  gradient  as  circumstances  will  admit,  is  provided  for  the 
o>nveyance  of  the  refuse  to  the  tipping  platform,  from  which  it 
is  fed  through  feed-holes  into  the  furnaces.  In  the  Instalbttion 
of  a  destructor,  the  choice  of  suitable  plant  and  the  general  design 
of  the  woiiLS  must  be  largdy  dependent  upon  local  fequiremenis, 
and  should  be  entrusted  to  an  engineer  experienced  in  these 
matters.  The  following  primary  considerations,  however,  may 
be  enimieratcd  as  materially  affecting  the  design  <^  such  works^* 

(a)  The  plant  must  be  simple,  easily  worked  without  stoppages, 
and  without  mechanical  complications  upon  which  stokers  may  lay 
the  blame  for  bad  results,  (s)  It  must  be  stroag.  must  withstand 
variations  of  temperature,  must  not  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
should  admit  <rf  being  readily  repaired,  ifi)  It  must  be  such  as  can  be 
ea^Iy  understood  by  stokers  or  firemen  of  average  intelligence,  so 
that  the  continuous  working  of  the  f^nt  may  not  be  disorganised  by 
change  of  workmeru  (if)  A  sufficuntly  high  temperature  must  ht 
attained  in  the  cells  to  reduce  the  refuse  to  an  entirdy  innocuous 
dinker,  and  all  fumes  or  gases  shoukl  pass  either  through  an  adjoining 
red-hot  cell  or  through  a  chamber  whose  temperature  is  maintained 
by  the  ordinary  working  of  the  destructor  itself  at  a  degree  sufficient 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  escape  of  any  unconsumcd  msca 
vapours  or  particles.  The  temperature  may  var\-  between  1500^  and 
2000".  (<)  The  plant  must  be  so  worked  that  while  some  of  the  cells 
are  being  recharged,  others  are  at  a  glowing  red  heat,  in  order  that  a 
high  temperature  may  be  uniformly  maintained,  (f)  The  dc«ign  of 
the  furnaces  must  admit  of  clinkering  and  recharging  being  easily  and 
ouickly  performed,  the  furnace  docvs  being  open  for  a  minimum  of 
time  so  as  to  obviats  the  inrush  of  cold  •&*  to  iowor  the  toapcrat«i9 
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in  main  fluM,*  Ac.  (f)  Tlie  diinmc^  draught  mnt  be  Mntted  with 
forced  draognt  fromlaiu  or  steam  let  to  a  preisiire  of  x^  in.  to  3  in. 
ander  grate*  t^  water-gauge,  (k)  where  a  destructor  is  required  to 
woric  without  risk  of  nuisance  to  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  Its 
cfficleacy  as  a  refuse  destructor  plant  muit  be  piimarily  kept  in  view 
■a  designing  the  wcwtn,  steam-raising  being  regarded  as  a  lecondary 
ooosidmtion.  •  Boilers  should  not  oe  placed  immediately  over  a 
famace  so  as  to  present  a  lai^  cocmng  surface,  whereby  the 
temperature  of  the  gases  is  reduced  before  the  organic  matter  has 
bent  thoroughly  burned.  (0  Where  steam-power  and  a  high  fuel 
cffideocy  are  desired  a  large  percentage  of  CC^  atioald  be  sought  in 
the  furnaces  with  as  little  excess  of  air  as  posiible.  and  the  flue  gases 
should  be  utilized  In  heating  the  ^-supply  to  the  grates,  and  the 
Ited^nter  to  the  bt^lers.  y)  Ample  boucr  capacity  and  hot-water 
matmgt  fced<«anks  ihovld  oe  faacluded  ia  the  design  where  steam- 
power  is  required. 

As  to  the  initial  cost  of  the  erection  of  refuse  destructors,  few 
trustworthy  data  can  be  given.  The  outlay  necessarily  depends, 
t  amongst  other  things,  upon  the  difiiculty  of  preparing 

^***'  the  site,  upon  the  nature  of  the  foundations  required,  the 

height  of  the  chimney-shaft,  the  length  of  the  inclined  or  apiwoach 
roadway,  and  the  varying  prices  of  labour  and  materials  in  different 
localities.  As  an  example  may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  Bristol, 
where,  in  1892,  the  total  cost  of  constructing  a  l6-cell  Fryer  de- 
structor was  £11,418,  of  which  £2909  was  expended  on  founaations, 
and  j(i689  on  the  chimney-shaft;  the  cost  ol  the  destructor  proper, 
buildings  and  approach  road  was  therefore  £6830,  or  about  £426  per 
cell.  The  cost  per  ton  of  burning  refuse  in  destructors  depend* 
mainly  upon — (a)  The  price  of  labour  in  the  locality,  and  the  number 
of  "  shifts  "  or  changes  of  workmen  per  day;  (b)  the  type  of  furnace 
adopted;  (c)  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  consumed;  (d)  the 
interest  on  and  repayment  of  capital  outlay.  The  cost  of  burning 
ton  for  ton  consumed,  in  high- temperature  furnaces,  including  labour 
and  repairs,  is  not  greater  than  in  slow-combusiion  destrucio,rs.  The 
average  cost  of  burning  refuseat  twenty-four  different  towns  through- 
out England,  exclusive  of  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  works,  is  is.  i  (d. 
per  ton  burned;  the  minimum  cost  is  6cl-  per  ton  at  Bradford,  and 
the  maximum  cost  2s.  lod.  per  ton  at  Battersea.  At  Shoreditch  the 
cost  per  ton  for  the  year.endmg  on  the  25th  of  March  1899,  indutiing 
labour,  superv'ision,  stores,  repairs,  &c-  (but  exclusive  of  intcri'st  on 


cost  of  works),  was  2s.  6-9d.  The  quantity  of  refuse  burned  per  cell 
per  day  of  24  hours  varies  from  about  4  tons  up  to  20  tons.  The 
ordinary  low-temperature  destructor,  with  25  sq.  ft.  prate  area;  burn» 


about  2otb  of  refuse  per  square  foot  of  grate  area  per  hour,  or  between 
5  arid  6  tons  per  cell  per  34  hours.  The  Meldnim  destructor  furnaces 
at  Rochdale  bum  as  much  as  66  lb  per  square  foot  of  grate  area  per 
hour,  and  the  Beaman  and  Deas  destructOT  at  Llandudno  71*7  lb 
per  square  foot  per  hour.  The  amount,  however,  always  depends 
matenalty  on  the  care  observed  in  stoking,  the  nature  of  the  material. 
the  frequency  of  removal  of  clinker,  and  on  the  question  whether  the 
whtAt  of  the  refuse  passed  into  the  furnace  is  thoroughly  cremated.^ 

The  amount  of  residoe  in  the  shape  of  clinker  and  hne  ash  varies 
from  33  to  37  %  of  the  bulk  dealt  with.  From  35  to  30%  is  a  very 
_  ..  ttsual  amount.  At  Shoreditch*  where  the  refuse  consists 
iniMHii  of  about  8%  of  straw,  paper,  shavings,  &c.,  the  residue 
contains  about  39%  clinker,  3*7%  fine  ash,  -5%  flue  dust,  and  '6% 
old  tins,  making  a  total  raldue  of  33  -8  %.  As  the  residuum  amounts 
to  from  one>fourth  to  cme-third  of  the  total  bulk  of  the  refuse  dealt 
whh,  it  isa  question  <^  the  utmost  importance  that  some  profitable,  or 
•t  least  iaexpendve,  means  should  be  devised  for  its  regular  disposal. 
Among  othw  purposes,  it  has  been  used  for  bottoming  Tor  macadam- 
iced  roads*  for  the  manufacture  of  concrete,  for  making  paving  slabs* 
for  forming  suburtnn  footpaths  or  cinder  footwalks,  and  for  the  manu- 
Cactnre  of  mortar.  The  ust  is  a  veiy  general,  and  in  many  places 
profitable,  mode  of  disposal.  An  entudy  new  outlet  has  also  arisen 
for  the  disposal  of  good  well-vitrified  destructor  clinker  in  connexion 
with  the  oonstrucuon  of  bacteria  beds  for  sewage  dispoial.  and  in 
manr  districts  Its  value  has,  by  this  means,  become  greatly  enhanced. 
I  Through  defects  in  the  desiKn  And  management  of  many  of  the 
early  destructors  complaints  ofniussnce  frequently  arose,  and  these 
have,  to  some  extent,  brought  destructor  installations  Into  disrepute. 
Although  some  of  the  older  furnaces  were  decided  offenders  in  this 
femrt,  that  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  modem  improved  type 
of  high-tempcratare  furnace;  and  often,  were  it  not  for  the  great 
pronuneoce  m  tlie  landscape  of  a  tall  chimney-shaft,  the  existence  of 
a  refuse  destructor  in  a  neighbourhood  would  not  be  generally  known 
to  the  inhabitants.  A  modem  furnace,  properly  designed  and 
srorired,  will  give  rise  to  no  nuisance,  and  may  be  safely  erected  In  the 
midst  of  a  populous  neighbourhood.  To  ensure  the  perfect  crema- 
tion of  the  refuse  and  of  the  gases  given  off,  forced  draueht  is  essential. 
This  is  supplied  either  as  air  draught  delivered  from  a 
rapidly  revolving  fan,  or  as  steam  blast,  as  in  the  HOTsfaU 
steam  jetor  the  Mel<frum  blower.  With  a  forced  blast  less 
air  is  required  to  obtain  complete  combustion  than  by  chimney 
draught.  The  forced  draught  grate  requires  little  more  than  the 
quantity  theoretically  necessary,  while  with  chimney  draught  mors 
toan  doaUe  the  theoretical  omoont  of  air  must  bt  supplied.  With 
forced  draught,  too,  a  much  higher  temperature  is  attained,  and  if 
it  is  property  worked,  little  or  no  cold  air  will  enter  tbef  umaccs  during 
•tokuv  operations.   As  far  as  possible  a  balance  of  pressure  in  the 


cdls  during  dinkering  should  be  m^ntalned  just  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent an  inrush  of  cola  air  through  the  flues,  llhe  forced  draught 
pressure  should  not  exceed  2  in.  water-gauge.  The  efficiency  of  the 
combustion  in  the  furnace  is  conveniently  measured  Vr  the 
"  Econometer,"  which  registers  continuously  and  automatkany  the 
proportion  of  COi  passing  awa);  in  the  waste  gases;  the  higher  the 
percentage  of  COk  the  more  eflioent  the  furnace,  provided  there  is  no 
formation  of  CO,  the  prnence  of  which  would  indicate  incomfrfete 
combustion.  The  theoretical  maximum  of  CC^  for  refuse  burmng  is 
about  30%:  and,  by  maintuning  an  even  clean  fire,  by  admittmg 
secondary  air  over  the  fire,  and.by  regulating  the  dampen  or  the  air- 
pressure  m  the  ash-(nt.  an  amount  approgdmattng  to  this  percentage 
may  be  attained  in  a  well-designed  furnace  if  properly  worked.  If 
the  proportion  of  free  oxygen  {i.e.  excess  of  air)  is  large,  more  air  is 
passed  through  the  furnace  than  is  required  for  complete  combustion. 
and  the  heating  of  this  excess  is  clearly  a  waste  of  heat.  The  position 
of  the  econometer  in  testing  should  be  as  near  tlie  furnace  as  possiUe, 
as  there  may  be  considerable  air  leakage  throu^  the  brickwork  of  the 
flues. 

The  air  supply  to  modern  furnaces  is  usually  delivered  hot,  the 
inlet  air  being  first  passed  through  an  air-heater  the  temperature  of 
which  is  maintainea  by  the  waste  gases  in  the  main  flue. 

The  modern  high -temperature  destructor.  tO  render  the  refuse  and 
gases  perfectly  innocuous  and  harmless,  Is  worked  at  a  temperature 
varying  frum  Uoo^  tu  .:aoo°  F.,  and  the  maintenance  of 
such  temperatures  has  very  naturally  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  utilizing  this  heat>energy  for  the  production  of 
steam-power.  Experience  shows  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
enertn^  may  be  derived  from  steam-raising  destructor  stations,  amply 
iustuying  a  reasonable  increase  of  expenditure  on  plant  and  labour. 
The  actual  calorific  value  of  the  refuse  material  necessarily  varies. 
but.  as  a  general  average,  with  suitably  dcugned  and  [voperly 
managed  plant,  an  evaporation  df  i  lb  of  water  per  pound  of  refuse 
bumra  is  a  result  which  may  be  readily  attained,  ana  affords  a  basis 
of  calculation  which  engineers  may  safdy  adopt  in  practice.  Many 
destructor  steam-raising  plants,  however,  give  considerably  highor 
results,  evaporations  approaclung  3  lb  of  water  per  pound  of  rnuse 
being  often  met  with  under  favourable  conditions. 

From  actual  experience  it  may  be  accepted,  therefere.  that  the 
calorific  value  of  unscreened  house  refuse  varies  from  i  to  3  lb  of 
water  evaporated  per  pound  of  refuse  burned,  the  exact  proportion 
depending  upon  the  guality  and  condition  of  the  material  dealt  with. 
Taking  the  evaporative  power  of  coal  at  10  !b  of  water  per  pound  of 
coal,  this  gives  for  domestic  house  refusea  value  of  from  i^i  to  |  that  of 
coal ;  or.  with  coal  at  30b.  per  ton,  refuse  has  a  commercial  value  of 
from  3s.  to  4s.  per  ton.  In  London  the  quantity  of  house  refuse 
amoupts  to  aoout  1}  million  tons  per  annumj  which  is  equivslent  to 
from  4  cwt.  to  5  cwt.  per  head  per  annum.  If  it  be  burned  in  furnaces 
giving  an  evaporation  of  i  lb  of  water  per  pound  of  refuse,  it  would 
yield  a  total  power  annually  of  about  138  million  brake  hofse-power 
hours,  and  equivalent  cost  of  coal  at  30s.  per  ton  for  this  amount  of 
power  even  when  calculated  upon  the  veo'  low  estimate  of  3  lb '  of 
coal  per  brake  horse-power  hour,  works  out  at  over  £123,000.  On  the 
same  basis,  the  refuse  of  a  medium-sized  town,  with,  say.  a  ptH^ulation 
of  70,000  yielding  refuse  at  the  rate  of  5  cwt.  per  head  per  annum, 
would  afford  na  indicated  horse-power  per  ton  buraed,  and  thn 
total  indicated  horse-power  hours  per  annum  would  be 

7<>i°*"^g"^Xii3-i.96o.ooo  I.H.P.  houn  annually. 

If  this  were  applied  to  the  production  of  dectric  energy,  the  electrical 
horae-power  hours  would  De  (wHii  a  dynamo  eflidency  oC  90%) 
i.«^.oooXy>.,_yg^aao  E.H.P.  houn  per  annua; 

and  the  watt-houra  per  annum  at  the  cential  aution  would  be 

1,764,000X746- 1,315.944,000. 
Allowing  for  a  loss  of   10%  in   distribution,   this  would   give 
1,184.340.600  watt-hours  available  in  lamps,  or  with  8-candIe-power 
lamps  taking  30  watts  of  current  per  bnp.  we  should  have 

'•■»».M»g^^^'-'"""-39478,320  8-c.p.  lamp-hours  per  annum; 

that  b.      39f47.T3y  , —  ^563  8-c.p.' lamp-hours  per  annum  per 
"•70,000  population    =>  ••         "hoid  oTpopuUSon. 

Taldng  the  loss  due  to  the  storage  which  woaM  be  necessary  at  m% 
on  three-quarters  of  the  total  or  !$%  upon  the  whole,  there  would 
be  478  8-c.p.  lamp-hours  per  annum  pir  head  of  the  popubtion: 
<.e.  If  the  power  developed  from  the  refuse  were  fully  utilised,  it 
would  supply  electric  light  at  the  inte  of  one  8-c.p.  lamp  per  head  o( 
the  population  for  about  ■!  hoota  for  every  night  of  the  year. 

In  actual  practice,  when  the  electric  energy  is  for  the  purposes  of 
lighting  only,  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  fully  utiliiing  the 
thermal  energy  from  a  destructor  plant  ofl.*ing  to  the  want 
of  adequate  means  of  storage  either  of  the  thermal  or  of 
the  electric  energy.  A  destructor  station  usoally  yields  a 
CaMy  definite  amount  of  thermal  eneiip'  uniformly  throughout  we  14 
hours,  while  the  consumption  of  elcctnc-lighting  current  is  extremely 


>  With  medinm-alzed  steam  plants,  a  consumptioa  ol  4  lb  of  cod 
par  brake  horse-power  pa  hour  is  a  very  usual  perfonnance. 
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irreguUir.  the  maximuai  AcflianA  bdng  about  four  tinies  the  meui 
demand.  The  period  during  which  the  demand  exceeds  the  mean  U 
comparatively  short,  and  does  not  exceed  about  6  hours  out  of  the 
34.  while  for  a  porLion  of  the  time  the  demand  may  not  exceed  /|th 
of  ihc  maximum.  This  difificulty.  at  first  re^rded  as  somewhat 
grave,  is  substantially  minimized  by  the  provision  of  ample  boiler 
ca{iacity,  or  bv  the  introduction  of  feed  thermal  storage  veHeis  in 
which  hot  fcca-water  mav  be  stored  duiing  the  hours  of  light  load 
(say  1 8  out  of  the  34),  so  that  at  the  time  of  maximum  load  the  boiler 
tnay  be  filled  directly  from  these  vessels,  which  work  at  the  same 
pressure  and  temperature  as  the  boiler.  Further,  the  difhculty 
above  mentioned  will  disappear  entirely  at  stations  where  there  is  a 
fair  day  load  which  pfactu^Iy  ceases  at  about  the  hour  when  the 
illuminating  load  comes  on,  thus  equalizing  the  demand  upon  both 
destructor  and  electric  plant  throughout  the  24  hours.  This  arises 
in  cases  where  current  is  consumed  during  the  day  for  motors,  fans, 
lifts,  electric  tramways,  and  other  like  purposes,  and,  as  the  employ- 
ment of  electric  energy  for  these  services  is  rapidly  becoming  general, 
no  difficulty  need  be  anticipated  in  the  successful  working  of  com- 
bined destructor  and  electric  plants  where  these  conditions  prevail. 
The  more  uniform  the  electncal  demand  becomes,  the  mote  fully 
may  the  power  from  a  destructor  station  be  utilized. 

In  addition  to  combination  with  electric-lighting  works,  refuse 
destructors  are  now  very  comrhonly  installed  in  conjunction  with 
various  other  classes  of  power-using  undertakings,  including  tram- 
wfiys,  water-works,  sewage-pumping,  artificial  slab-making  and 
clinkcr-crushing  works  and  others;  and  the  increasinglv  large  sums 
which  are  being  yearly  expended  in  combined  undertakings  of  this 
character  is  (Krhaps  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  practical  value 
of  such  combinations  where  these  several  cUsses  of  work  must  be 
carried  on. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject,  reference  should  be  made 
to  WilKam  H.  Maxwell,  Remoud  and  Disposal  of  Town  Rffust,  with 
an  exhaustive  treatment  of  Refuse  Destructor  Plants  (London,  1899), 
with  a  special  Supplement  embodying  later  results  (London,  190^). 

and 

and 

£Mgiiie<rr,'vols.  cxxii.  p.  443,  cxxiv.  p. '469,  cxxxi.  p.  413,  cxxxviii. 

p.  SB»,  cxxix.  p.  434,  cxxx.  pp.  213  and  347,  cxxiiL  pp.  x6a  and  498, 

cxxviii.  p.  293  and  cxxxv.  p.  300.  (W.  H.  Ma.) 

DB  TABLEY.  JOHN  BYRNE  LEICESTER  WARREN,  3RO 
Baron  (1S35-1S95),  English  poet,  eldest  son  of  George  Fleming 
Leic«ster(afterwards  Warren),  2nd  Baron  DeTablcy,  was  born  on 
the  i6thof  April  1835-  He  waseducalcdat  Etonand  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  i8j6  with  second  classes  in 
classics  and  in  law  and  modern  history.  In  the  autumn  of  185$ 
be  went  toTurkey  asunpaid  attach^  toLord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe, 
and  two  years  later  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  became  an  officer  in 
(heChcshirc  Yeomanry  .andunsucccsifuUyconlcstcdMid-Chcshirc 
in  1868  as  a  LiberaL  After  his  father's  second  marriage  in  1871 
he  removed  to  London,  where  he  became  a  dose  friend  of 
Tennyson  for  several  yean.  From  1877  till  his  succession  to  the 
title  in  1887  be  was  lost  to  his  friends,  assuming  the  life  of  a 
recluse.  It  was  not  till  1893  that  he  returned  to  London  life, 
and  enjoyed  a  sort  of  renaissance  of  reputation  and  friendship. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life  Lord  De  Tobley  made  many  new 
friends,  besides  reopening  old  assodation-s,  and  he  almost  seemed 
to  be  gathering  around  him  a  small  literary  company  when  his 
health  broke,  and  he  died  on  the  33nd  of  November  1895  at  Ryde. 
in  his  sixty-first  year.  He  was  buried  at  Little  Peovcr  in  Cheshire. 
Although  his  reputation  will  live  almost  exclusively  as  that  of  a 
poet,  De  Tablcy  was  a  man  of  many  studious  tastes.  He  was  at 
one  time  an  authority  on  numismatics;  he  wrote  two  novels; 
published  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Book  Plates  (1880);  and  the 
fruit  of  his  careful  researches  in  botany  was  printed  posthumously 
in  his  elaborate  Flora  of  Cheshire  (1899).  Poetry,  however,  was 
bis  first  and  last  passion,  and  to  that  he  devoted  the  best  energies 
of  his  life.  De  Tabley's  first  impulse  towards  poetry  came  from 
bis  friend  George  Fortescue,  with  whom  he  shared  a  dose  com- 
panionship during  his  Oxford  days,  and  whom  he  lost,  as  Tennyson 
lost  Hallam,  within  a  few  years  of  their  taking  their  degrees. 
Fortescue  was  killed  by  falling  from  the  mast  of  Lord  Drogheda's 
yacht  in  November  i8s9,  and  this  gloomy  event  plunged  De 
TaWey  into  deep  depression.  Between  1859  and  1862  De  Tabley 
istueri  four  Utile  volumes  of  pseudonymous  verse  (by  C.  F. 
Freslon),  in  the  production  of  which  he  had  been  greatly  ttimu- 
Uled  by  the  sympathy  of  Fortescue.  Oiice  more  he  assumed  a 
pseudonym — his  Prneterita  (1863)  bearing  the  name  of  William 
Lucaster.    In  (be  next  year  be  puUobol  Ettopici  and  Uono- 


dramai, followed ini86s by AaMtt bt  Vtr»e.  TlKSe TOtumes aS 
displayed  technical  grace  and  much  natural  beauty;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  publication  of  PhilocteUs  in  1866  that  De  Tabley  met 
with  any  wide  recognition.  Pkihclelet  bore  the  initiala  "  M.A.,". 
which,  to  the  author's  dismay,  were  interpreted  as  meaning 
Matthew  Arnold.  He  at  once  disdosed  his  identity,  and  received 
the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  among  whom  were  Tciuysoa, 
Browning  and  Gladstone.  In  1867  he  published  Orales,  in  1870 
Rehearsals  and  in  1873  Searching  Ike  Net.  These  last  tw« 
bore  his  own  name,  John  Leicester  Warren.  He  was  somewhat 
disappointed  by  their  lukewarm  reception,  and  when  in  1876 
The  Soldier  of  Parlune,  a  drama  on  which  he  had  bestowed  much 
careful  labour,  proved  a  complete  failure,  he  retired  ahogethet 
from  the  literary  arena.  It  was  not  until  1893  that  he  \ra« 
persuaded  to  return,  and  the  immediate  success  in  that  year  of 
his  Poems,  Dramatic  and  Lyrical,  encouraged  him  to  piibliab  ft 
second  series  in  189s,  the  year  of  his  death.  The  genoine  interest 
with  which  these  volumes  were  wdcumed  did  much  to  listen 
the  last  years  of  a  somewhat  sombre  and  solitary  life.  His 
posthumous  poems  were  collected  in  1903.  The  characteristic 
of  De  Tabley's  poetry  are  pre-eminently  magnificence  of  style, 
derived  from  close  study  of  Milton,  sonority,  dignity,  weight  and 
colour.  His  passion  for  detail  was  both  a  strength  and  a  weak- 
ness: it  lent  a  loving  fidelity  to  his  description  of  natural  objects, 
but  it  sometimes  involved  him  in  a  k»s  of  simple  effect  froca 
over-elaboration  of  treatment.  He  was  always  a  student  of  the 
classic  poefs,  and  drew  much  of  his  inspiration  directly  from  them. 
He  was  a  true  and  a  whole  hcaricd  artist,  who,  as  a  brother  poet 
well  said,  "  still  dimbed  the  dear  cold  altitudes  of  song."  His 
ambition  was  always  for  the  heights,  a  region  naturally  ice-bound' 
at  periods,  but  always  a  cotmtty  of  dear  atmosphere  and  bright, 
vivid  outlines. 

See  an  excellent  sketch  by  E.  Cosae  in  his  Crtftcal  Kii-KaU  (1896). 
^  (A.WA.) 

DETAILLE,  JEAN  BAPHSTB  <DOUARD  (1848-  ), 
French  painter,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  sth  of  October  1848. 
After  working  as  a  pupil  of  Meissonier's,  he  first  exhibited,  in  the 
Salon  of  1867,  a  picture  representing  "  A  Corner  of  Meissonier's 
Studio."  Military  life  was  from  the  first  a  principal  alUactioa 
to  the  young  painter,  and  he  gained  his  reputation  by  depicthif 
the  Kenes  of  a  soldier's  life  with  every  detail  truthfully  rendered. 
He  exhibited  "  A  Halt  "  (1868);  "  Soldiers  at  rest,  during  the 
Manoeuvres  at  the  Camp  of  Saint  Maur  "  (1S69); "  Engagement 
between  Cossacks  and  the  Imperial  Guard,  1814  "  (1870).  The 
war  of  1870-71  furnished  him  with  a  series  of  subjects  which 
gained  him  repeated  successes.  Among  bis  more  important 
pictures  may  be  named  "The  Conquerors"  (1872);  "The 
Retreat  "  (1873); "  The  Chargeof  the  9th  Regiment  of  Cuiraisfcf* 
in  the  ViUage  of  Morsbronn,  6ih  August  1870"  (1874);  "The 
Marching  Regiment,  Paris,  December  1874"  (1875);  "A 
Reconnaissance"  (1876);  "Hail  to  the  Wounded  1"  (1877); 
"  Bonaparte  m  Egypt "  (1878);  the  "  Inaugutatioo  of  the  New 
Opera  House  "—a  water-colour;  the  "  Defence  of  Champigny 
by  Faron's  Division  "  (1879).  He  also  worked  with  Alphonse  de 
Ncuville  on  the  panorama  of  Rezonvillc.  In  1884  he  exhibited 
at  the  Salon  the  "  Evening  at  Reionville."  a  panonmic  study, 
and  "  The  Dream  "  (1888),  now  In  the  Luxemburg.  DeuUle 
recorded  other  events  in  the  military  history  of  bis  country: 
the  "  Sortie  of  the  Garrison  of  Huningue  "  (now  in  the  Luxem- 
burg), the  "  Vincendon  Brigade,"  and  "  Bizerte,"  renuniscences 
of  the  expedition  to  Tunis.  After  a  visit  to  Russia,  Detaille 
exhibited  "  The  Cossacks  of  the  Ataman  "  and  "  The  Hereditary 
Grand  Duke  at  the  Head  of  the  Hussars  of  the  Guard."  Other 
important  works  are:  "  Victims  to  Duty,"  "  The  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught"  and  "  Pasteur's  Funeral." 
In  his  picture  of"  ChUons,  9th  October  1896,"  exhibited  in  the 
Salon,  1898,  Detaille  painted  the  emperor  and  empress  of 
Russia  at  a  review,  with  M.  Felix  Faure.  Detaille  became  a 
member  of  the  French  Institute  in  1898. 

See  Marias  Vachon.  DelaUk  (Paris.  1896);  FrCdiric  Masson, 
Edetuird  Detaille  and  hitworkiP^ris  and  London,  1S91);  J.  Oaretie. 
Petntres  et  uutHenn  ecnumpcraint  (Paris,  I876):  C.  Coetsehy. 
Let  Jetmts  ptinlrts  mitUairts  (Paris,  1878}. 
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DETAiHiSH  (from  ielain,  Lat.  ietinm),  in  law,  the  act  of 
keeping  a  person  against  his  will,  or  the  wrongful  keeping  of  a 
person's  goods,  or  other  real  or  personal  property.  A  writ  of 
detainer  was  a  form  for  the  beginning  of  a  personal  action 
against  a  person  already  lodged  within  the  walls  of  a  prison; 
it  wa*  sapeiscdcd  by  the  Judgment  Act  liisS. 

OETHKMUiAlIT,  in  Diathcmatics,  a  function  which  presents 
itself  in  the  solution  of  a  system  of  simple  equatioDS. 

I.  Considering  the  equations 

ax  +hy  +«»  md  , 

a'x+h'y+c'imi; 

and  proceeding  to  solve  them  by  the  so<alIed  method  of  cross 
multiplication,  we  multiply  the  equations  by  factors  selected  in 
luch  a  manner  that  upon  adding  the  results  the  whole  coefficient 
of  y  becomes  «  o,  and  the  whole  coefficient  of  s  becomes  «  o; 
the  factors  in  question  are  4'c'  —  JV,  b'c—  4c',  bc'—b'c  (values 
which,  as  at  once  seen,  have  the  desired  property);  wc  thus 
obtain  an  equation  which  contains  on  the  left-hand  side  only  a 
multiple  of  *,  and  on  the  right-hand  side  a  constant  term,  the 
coefficient  of  x  has  the  value 

a(k'c'-yc^+aWc-ie')+<nW-yc), 
and  this  function,  represented  in  the  form 

Ia  ,b  ,c 

is  said  to  be  a  determinant;  or,  the  number  of  elements  behig  3*, 
it  is  called  a  determinant  of  the  third  order  It  is  to  be  noticed 
tliat  the  resulting  equatidn  is 

Ia  ,h  ,e  Ix-  \d  ,h  ,e  \ 
a'.y.e'l        \i',b',e'\ 
a'.b^'.c'l       U'.i'.e'l 
where  the  expression  on  the  right-hand  side  is  the  like  function 
with  4,df,  d'  in  place  of  a,  a',  a'  respectively,  and  is  of  course  also 
a  determinant.    Moreover,  the  functions  b'c'  -  4V,  b'e—bc', 
h<f  —  b'c  used  in  the  process  are  themselves  the  determinants  of 
the  second  order 

ir.:r.i-ir:n-u-:M- 

We  have  herein  the  suggestion  of  the  rule  for  the  derivation 
of  the  determinants  of  the  orders  i,  1,  j,  4,  &c.,  each  from  the 
preceding  one,  viz.  we  have 

W  -«. 

1. .  41  -elU  -an 

iM  'f-'^  ^'^''^  ^'^'^ 

h  ,4  ,«  4  I-a|4'  ^  .rf'  |-oT4',t'  /f'J-)-«T4",c",a"l-«'T4  ,c  4  I 

yj>'^4'\l>'^-4'\    t'w'i     M^r    P'-^^'i 

C;.4',r',i'|     li'VVI     »^4\      V^^l     PW-J 

aivl  so  on,  the  terms  being  all  -(■  for  a  determinant  of  an  odd 
Older,  but  alternately  -f  and  —  ioradeterminant  of  an  even  order, 
a.  It  is  easy,  by  inductionrto  arrive  at  the  general  results: — 
A  determinant  of  the  order  a  is  the  sum  of  the  1.2.3...*  pro- 
ducts which  can  be  formed  with  n  elements  out  of  k*  dements 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square,  no  two  of  the  u  elements  being 
in  the  same  line  or  in  the  same  column,  and  each  such  product 
having  the  coefficient  *  unity. 

The  products  in  question  may  be  obtained  by  permuting  in 
every  possible  msancr  the  columns  (or  the  lines]  of  the  determin- 
ant, and  then  taking  for  the  (actors  the  n  elements  in  the  dexter 
diagonal.  And  wc  thence  derive  the  rule  for  the  signs,  viz.  con- 
sidering tlie  primitive  arrangement  of  the  columns  as  positive, 
then  an  arrangement  obtain^  therefrom  by  a  single  interchange 
(inversion,  or  derangement)  of  two  columns  is  regarded  as  nega- 
tive; and  so  in  general  an  arrangement  is  positive  or  negative 
acoording  as  it  is  derived  from  the  primitive  arrangement  by  an 
evcnoranoddnumberofBterchangcs.  (This  implies  the  theorem 
that  a  given  arrangement  can  be  derived  from  the  primitive 
urangcment  only  by  an  odd  number,  or  else  only  by  an  even 


number  of  interchanges,— a  theorem  the  verification  of  which 
may  be  easily  obtained  from  the  theorem  (in  fact  a  particular 
case  of  the  general  one),  an  arrangement  can  be  derived  from 
itself  only  by  an  even  number  of  interchanges.)  And  this  being  so, 
each  product  has  the  sign  belonging  to  the  corresponding  arrange- 
ment of  the  columns;  in  particular,  a  determinant  contams  with 
the  sign  +  the  product  of  the  elements  in  its  dexter  diagonal  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  rule  gives  as  many  positive  as  Degativ;e 
arrangements,  the  number  of  each  being  =  J  i. »...«. 

The  rule  of  signs  may  be  expressed  in  a  different  form.  Giving 
to  the  columns  in  the  primitive  arrangement  the  numbers 
1,2,3.  •  •  n.toobtainthesign  belonging  to  any  other  arrangement 
we  take,  as  often  as  a  lower  number  succeeds  a  higher  one,  the 
sign  — ,  and,  compounding  together  all  these  minus  signs,  obtain 
the  proper  sign,  -t-  or  —  as  the  case  may  be. 

Thus,  for  three  columns,  it  appears  by  either  rule  that  123, 
231,  312  are  positive;  213,  32J,  132  are  negative;  and  the 
developed  expression  of  the  foregoing  determinant  of  the  third 
order  is 

-«4'c*-ii4V-|-o'4'e-o'4e'-o'4c'-o'4't. 

3.  It  further  appears  that  a  determinant  is  a  linear  function' 
of  the  elements  of  each  column  thereof,  and  also  a  linear  funcliop 
of  the  elements  of  each  hne  thereof;  moreover,  tiiat  the  de- 
terminant retains  the  same  value,  only  its  sign  being  altered, 
when  any  two  columns  are  interchanged,  or  when  any  two 
lines  are  interchanged;  more  generally,  when  the  columns  are 
permuted  in  any  manner,  or  when  the  lines  are  permuted  in 
any  manner,  the  determinant  retains  its  original  value,  with 
the  sign  -(-or  —  according  as  the  new  arrangement  (considered 
as  derived  from  the  primitive  arrangement)  is  positive  or  negative 
according  to  the  foregoing  rule  of  signs.  It  at  once  follows  that, 
if  two  columns  arc  identical,  or  if  two  lines  are  identical,  the 
value  of  the  determinant  is  =  o.  It  may  be  added,  that  if  the 
lines  are  converted  into  columns,  and  the  columns  into  lines,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  dexter  diagonal  unaltered,  the  value 
of  the  determinant  is  unaltered;,  the  determinant  is  in  this  case 
said  to  be  transposed. 

4.  By  what  precedes  it  appears  that  there  exists  a  function  of 
the  n'  elements,  linear  as  regards  the  terms  of  each  column  (or 
s.iy  for  shortness,  linear  as  to  each  column),  and  such  that  only 
the  sign  is  altered  when  any  two  columns  are  interchanged; 
these  properties  completely  determine  the  function,  except  as  to 
a  common  factor  which  may  multiply  all  the  terms.  If,  to  get 
rid  of  this  arbitrary  common  factor,  we  assume  that  the  product 
of  the  elements  in  the  dexter  diagonal  has  the  coefficient  -I-  i ,  we 
have  a  complete  definition  of  the  determinant,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  show  how  from  these  properties,  assumed  for  the  definition 
of  the  determinant,  it  at  once  appears  that  the  determinant  is  ia 
function  serving  for  the  solution  of  a  system  of  linear  equations. 
Observe  that  the  properties  show  at  once  that  if  any  column  is 
*o  (that  is,  if  the  elements  in  the  column  are  each*  o),then 
the  determinant  is  ~  o;  and  further,  that  if  any  two  columns 
are  identical,  then  the  determhiant  is  —  o. 

5.  Reverting  to  the  system  o<  linear  equations  written  down 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  consider  the  determinant 

ox  +by  +£»  -d  ,b  rC  I; 
«'r-(-4'3r+«'«-<f'.4',e'l 
a'x-i-b'y+c't-d;  b'. «'  I 

it  appears  that  this  is 

|ii,4,c  \+y\b  ,b,c  (-(-*.»,  e,|-H,»,e  I; 

|a',4',<'|       l4',4',<'|     E',4'.<',|    B'.4',«'l 
vix.  the  second  and  third  terms  each  vanfthitjg,  it  is 
-aa.b.e  H<>.».e  I 
|«',»',f'l   \d',b',c-\ 
Ia',4',c'|  I<<',4',c'| 

But  il  the  linear  equations  hold  good,  then  the  first  coluinn  of  the 

■The  expression,  a  linear  function,  is  here  uied  in  its  narrowent 
sense,  a  linear  function  without  constant  term;  what  is  meant  is 
that  the  dctcnninant  is  in  regard  to  the  elements  a,  a',  a",  . .  of 
any  column  or  line  thereof,  a  function  of  the  form  Ao+A'a'+A'a'+ 
without  any  term  independent  of  a,  a\  a* 
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orisinal  detenninant  is  »  o,  and  therelote  the  deUnninaiit  itself 
if  -  o;  that  is,  the  linear  equatbns  give 


a',  t'. «' 
!•',  *',  t' 


-\d  ,b  ,e 


•o; 


which  is  the  tesult  obtained  above. 

We  might  in  a  similar  way  find  the  values  of  y  and  >,  but  there 
is  a  more  symmetrical  process.  Join  to  the  original  equations  the 
new  equation 

t  like  process  shows  that,  the  equations  being  satisfied,  we  have 

a ,i ,c ,d  \ 
a',b',c',d'\ 
a'.b'.e'.d'l 

or,  as  this  may  be  written, 

-ijo  ,b,e  l-o: 
W.b-.e'l 
\a'.b;e'\ 


•  ,e,y 

a  ,b ,€  ,d 
a'.b'.e'.d' 
a'.b'.t'.d' 


which,  con^ering  t  as  standing  herein  for  its-value  ax+Py+yi, 
b  a  consequence  of  the  original  equations  only:  we  have  thus  an 
expression  for  <u(+P>+7i,  an  arbitraiy  linear  function  of  the 
unknown  quantities  x,  y,  z;  and  by  comparing  the  coefficients  of 
a,  0,  y  on  the  two  sides  respectively,  we  have  the  values  of  i,  y,  t; 
in  fact,  these  quantities,  each  multiplied  by 

a  ,b  ,e 
•n  !o  the  first  instance  obtained  in  the  forms 


a  ,b  ,€  ,d 
a'.f.c'.d' 
«', »',  c',  d' 


I  l.l  I 

a ,b ,€ ,d  I  la ,b  ,e  ,d 
a',b',c',d'\  la', V.c'id' 
a'.b'.c'.d']  la'.b'.c'.d' 


but  these  are 

'  b.e.d     .-  e.d.a 
b'.e'.d-          e'.d-.a- 
b'.c'.d'         c;d',a- 

d  a.b 
d-  a',  b' 
d'  a',  »• 

or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 

~  b'.cd    ,     c.a.d 
b\t\d'          c\a'jd' 
b'.c'.d'         e'.a'.d' 

.  a.b.d 
o'.f  d' 
a'.b'd' 

ic9«ctivcly. 

6.  UuUifUcotwH  of  ha>  DcUminants  of  lie  same  Order.— the 
theorem  is  obtained  very  easily  from  the  last  preceding  definition 
of  a  determinant.    It  is  most  simply  expressed  thusr- 


p:l.'e'\\  :: 


(.■.',«'),(fty,r).(T,y.T7 


a',b',c'\     «',«•,>' 


where  the  exprtsdon  on  the  left  ^e  stands  for  a  determinant, 
the  terms  of  the  first  line  being  (a,  6,  r)(a,  a',  a'),  that  is, aa+6<i'+ 
«',  (a. b.cnp, p;  n,  that  is,  afi+bP'+te'.  (a, i. ')(.y,y'.y'), 
that  is  tty+iY+ty';  and  similarly  the  terms  in  the  second  and 
third  lines  are  the  life  functions  with  (a',  b',  <f)  and  (a',  h',  c') 
respectively. 

There  is  an  amnrently  arbitraiy  transposition  of  lines  and 
columns;  the  result  would  hold  good  if  on  the  left-hand  side  we 
had  written  (a,  fi,  y),  (o',  ff,  y"),  (o',  fi',  y"),  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  if  on  the  right-hand  side  we  had  transposed  the  second 
determinant;  and  either  of  thae  changes  would,  it  might  be 
thought,  increase  the  elegance  of  the  form,  but,  for  a  reason  which 
need  not  be  explained,'  the  form  actually  adopted  is  the  pre- 
ferable one 

To  indicate  the  method  of  proof,  observe  that  the  detctmiiuuit 
on  the  left-hand  side,  qua  linear  function  of  its  columns,  may  be 

I  The  reason  tt  the  connexion  with  the  corresponding  theorem  for 
the  multiplication  of  two  matrices. 


broken  up  into  a  sum  of  (j*  > 
either  of  some  such  form  as 


')  27  determinants,  each  of  which  is 


*ath'\a, a.b  1. 
o'.o'.i' 
o'.o'.i- 


where  the  term  a/Jy'bnot  a  term  of  the «^Y-detetmlnant,  and  its 
coeffictent(asa  determinant  with  two  identical  coIumns)vanishes; 
or  else  tt  is  of  a  form  such  as 

lo',*',<' 
U',f.t' 

that  is,  every  term  which  does  not  vanish  contains  as  a  factor  the 
oic-detcrminant  last  written  down;  the  sum  of  all  other  facton 
*«0'7'  Is  the  a^7-detcrminant  of  the  formula;  and  the  final 
result  then  is,  that  the  determinant  on  the  left-hand  side  is  equal 
to  the  product  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  formula. 

7«  DecotnposUion  of  a  Delerminant  mio  complemenbiry  Deter- 
minants.— Consider,  for  simplicity,  a  determinant  of  the  fifth 
order,  5  ■•  a-l-3,  and  let  the  top  two  lines  be 

a.  b.  e.  d,  e 

a;   V.  tf.  t.  «" 

then,  if  we  consider  how  these  dements  enter  into  the  deter- 
minant, it  is  at  once  seen  that  they  enter  only  through  the 
determinants  of  the  second  order  I  ^/  ^>  I ,  &c.,  which  can  be 
formed  by  selecting  any  two  columns  at  pleasure.  Moreover, 
representing  the  remaining  three  hoes  by 

a'  ,V  ,e'  .d'  .e 

a".b",e".d".t" 

a",  b".  c",  d",  t" 

it  is  f urthemeen  that  the  factor  which  multiplies  the  determinant 
formed  with  any  two  columns  of  the  fiist  set  is  the  determinant 
of  the  third  order  formed  with  the  complementary  three  columns 
of  the  second  set;  and  it  thus  appears  that  the  determinant  of 
the  fifth  order  is  a  sum  ofallthepioductsoftbe  f oim 
to,*  I   |t',<C.c'| 

the  sign  *  being  ic  each  case  such  that  the  sign  of  the  term 
^ah'jc'i'eT'  obtained  from  the  diagonal  elements  of  the  com- 
ponent determinants  may  be  the  actual  sign  of  this  term  in  the 
determinant  of  the  fifth  order;  for  the  product  written  down 
the  sign  is  obviously  -f-. 

Observe  that  for  a  determinant  of  the  n-th  order,  taking  the 
decomposition  to  be  I  -I-  (»— i),  we  fallback  upon  the  equations 
given  at  the  commencement,  in  order  to  show  the  genesis  of  a 
determinant 

8.  Any  determinant  |  a'|  y  I  formed  out  of  the  elements  of 
the  original  deteminant,  by  selecting  the  lines  and  columns  at 
pleasure,  is  termed  a  rninor  of  the  original  determinant;  and 
when  the  number  of  lines  and  columns,  or  order  of  the  deter- 
minant, is  •— I,  then  such  determinant  iscallcd  ifirslmmtr;  the 
number  of  the  first  minors  is  •=  m*,  the  first  minors,  in  fact,  corre- 
sponding to  the  several  elements  of  the  determinant — that  is, 
the  coefficient  therein  of  any  term  whatever  is  the  corresponding 
first  minor.  The  first  minors,  each  divided  by  the  determinant 
itself,  form  a  system  of  elements  interse  to  the  elements  of  the 
determinanL 

A  determinant  is  symmelricat  when  every  two  elements 
symmetrically  situated  in  regard  to  the  dexter  diagonal  are  equal 
to  each  other;  if  they  are  equal  and  opposite  (that  is,  if  the  sum 
of  the  two  elements  be  -  o),  this  relation  not  extending  to  the 
dikgonal  elements  themselves,  which  remain  arbitrary,  then  the 
determinant  is  skew,  but  if  the  relation  does  extend  to  the 
diagonal  terms  (that  is,  if  these  are  each  -  o).  then  the  dttep- 
minant  is  skat  symmelricat;  thus  the  detcrminantt 


k.b.f 


a. 


b.    X 

K    c. 


o.     p.- 
-r,    O, 


are  respectively  symmetrical,  skew  and  skew  symmetthah 
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The  theory  admits  ol  voy  nUnsive-algfbtak:  devdopinents, 
and  applications  in  algebraical  geometry  and  other  parts  o{ 
mathematics.  For  fi^ther  developments  o(  the  theory  of  deter- 
miaaoUseeALCXBKUcFoxMS.  (A.CA.) 

a  Histtry. — ^Theae  functioiis  wen  onginaOy  known  as  "  le- 
aultants,"  a  name  applied  to  them  by  Pieine  Smon  Laplace,  but 
now  replaced  by  the  title  "determinants.**  a  name  fint  applied 
to  certaiin  forms  of  them  by  Call  Friedrich  Gains.  Thegermofthe 
theory  of  detcrmioants  is  to  be  foond  in  the  writjafs  of  Gottfried 
Wnhelm  Leibnits  (1693)1  who  incidentally  discovered  certain 
propertiea  when  reducing  the  eliminant  of  a  system  of  linear  equa- 
tions. Gabriel  Cramer,  In  a  qote  to  his  Aruiyu  d€s  Hfnes  courba 
attfMqaa  (1750),  gave  the  rule  which  establishes  thesignof  a  prodoet 
■a  pfms  or  minut  acoocding  as  the  number  of  displacemeMB  fraa  the 
typical  form  has  been  even  or  odd.  Determinants  were  also  em- 
ployed by  Etienne  Besout  in  1764.  but  the  first  connected  account  of 
these  functions  was  •    Mished  in  1773  by  Charles  Auguste  Vander- 


Mode.    Laplace  d(     lOped  a  theorem  of  Vandermonde  for  the 
xpanaion  of  a  determinant,  and  in  1773  Joseph  Louis  Lagrange,  in 
is  memoir  on  Pyramids,  used  determinants  of  the  third  order,  and 
proved  that  the  square  of  a  determinant  was  also  a  determinant. 
Although  he  obtatoed  results  now  identified  with  determinants, 
Lagrange  did  not  discuss  these  functions  systematically.    In  1801 
Causa  published  his  Ditquisitienes  orilkmhltaf,  which,  although 
wiitten  m  an  obscure  (arm.  mive  a  new  impetus  to  invcstifstions  on 
this  and  Iciodred  subjects.    To  Gauss  is  due  the  estaUishment  of  the 
important  theorem,  that  the  product  of  two  determinants  both  of 
the  second  and  third  orders  is  a  determinant.    The  formulation  of 
the  general  theory  is  due  to  Augustin  Louis  Cauchy,  whose  work  wss 
the  forerunner  of  the  brilliant  discoveries  made  in  the  following 
decades  by  HoCni-Wronski  and  J.  Binet  in  France,  Cari  Gustav 
Tacobi  In  Germany,  and  James  Joseph  Sylvester  and  Arthur  Cayley 
in  EngUnd.    Jacobi*s  researches  were  published  in  Crttt^s  Jomntal 
(I836-I<4i).    In  these  napen  the  subject  was  recast  and  enriched 
by  new  and  important  theorems,  through  which  the  name  of  Jacobi 
is  indissolubly  associated  with  this  branch  of  science.    Ine  far- 
reaching  discoveries  of  Sylvester  and  Cayley  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
important  developments  of  pure  matnematics.    Numerous  new 
Sods  were  opened  up,  and  have  been  diligently  explored  by  many 
mathematicians.    Slcew-detcrminanu,  were  studied   by   Cayley; 
asssymmetric-determinants  by  Jacobi.  V.  A.  Lebesqoe.  Sylvester 
and  O.  Hesse,  and  centro^ymmetric  determinants  by  W.  K.  r .  Scott 
and  G.  Zehfoss.    Continuants  have  been  discussed  by  Sylvester; 
altenmnu  by  Cauchy,  Jacobi,   N.   Trudi,    H.   Nagelbach   and 
C.  Garbicri :  cbcuUnIs  by  b.  Catalan,  W.  Spottiswoode  and  J.  W.  L. 
Glaaher,  and  Wronskians  by  E.  B.  ChristoClel  and  G.  Fsohenius. 
Determinants  composed  of  binomial  coefficients  have  been  studied 
by  V.  von  Z^pti ;  the  expression  of  definite  integrals  as  determinants 
by  A.  Tissot  aiid  A.  Enneper,  and  the  expression  of  continued 
(ractiooa  as  determinants  by  Jacobi,  V.  Nachieiner,  S.  GOnther  and 
E.  FOntenau.    (See  T.  Muir,  Tkary  cf  DtlcrmiMuUs,  1906). 
.  DBTBRMUIISH  (Lat  ddtrminart,  to  prescribe  or  limit),  in 
Mhics,  the  name  given  to  the  theory  that  all  moral  choice,  so 
called,  is  the  determined  or  necessary  result  of  psychological  and 
other  conditions.    It  Is  opposed  to  the  various  doctrines  of  Free- 
will, known  as  voluntarism,  Ubertarianism,  indeterminism,  and 
is  from  the  ethical  standpoint  more  or  less  akin  to  necessitarianism 
and  fatalistn.    There  are  various  degrees  of  determinism.    It 
may  be  held  that  every  action  is  causally  coimected  not  only 
externally  with  the  simi  of  the  agent's  environment,  but  also 
internally  with  his  motives  and  impulses.    In  other  words,  if 
vc  could  know  exactly  all  these  conditions,  we  should  be  able 
to  forecast  with  mathematical  certainty  the  course  which  the 
agent  would  pursue.    In  this  theory  the  agent  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  his  action  in  any  sense.    It  is  the  extreme 
antithesis  of  Indeterminism  or  Indifferenlism,  the  doctrine  that  a 
man  is  absolutely  free  to  choose  between  alternative  courses  (the 
Ubtntm  orbilriam  MifftraUiae).    Since,  however,  the  evidence 
of  ordinary  consciousness  almost  always  goes  to  ptove  that  the 
individual,  especially  in  relation  to  future  acts,  regards  himself 
as  being  fret  within  certain  limitations  U>  make  his  own  choice 
of  alternatives,  many  determinists  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that 
there  may  be  in  any  action  which  is  neither  reflex  nor  determined 
by  external  causes  solely  an  clement  of  freedom.    This  view  is 
corroborated  by  the  phenomenon  of  remorse,  in  which  the  agent 
(eels  that  he  ought  to,  and  could,  have  chosen  a  different  course 
«f  action.    These  two  kinds  of  determinism  are  sometimes 
distinguished  as  "  hard  "  and  "  soft "  determinism.    The  con- 
troversy between  determinism  and  libertarianism  hinges  largely 
on  the  significance  of  the  word  "  motive  '-*;  indeed  in  no  other 
phihwopUcal  controversy  h«a  so  much  difficulty  bcch  caused 


by  purely  verbal  disputation  and  ambiguity  of  exprosion.  How' 
fkr,  and  in  what  sense,  can  action  which  is  determuied  by  motive* 
be  said  to  be  free?  For  a  long  time  the  advocates  of  .free-will, 
in  their  &geme$s  to  preserve  moral  responsibility,  went  so  tu 
as  to  deny  aU  motives  at  influencing  moral  action.  Such  a 
contention,  however,  clearly  defeats  its  own  object  by  reducing 
all  action  to  chance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scientific  doctrine 
of  evolution  has  gone  far  towards  obliterating  the  distinction 
between  external  and  internal  compulsion,  e.g.  motives,  character 
and  the  like.  In  so  far  as  man  can  be  shown  to  be  the  pioduct 
of,  and  a  link  in,  a  long  chain  of  causal  development,  so  far  doe* 
it  become  impassible  to  regard  him  as  teU-detetinined.  Even  in 
bis  motives  and  his  impulses,  in  his  mental  attitude  towards 
outward  surrxiundings,  in  bis  appetites  and  aversions,  inherited 
tendency  and  environment  have  been  found  to  play  a  very  large 
part;  indeed  many  thinkers  hold  that  the  whole  of  a  man's 
development,  mental  as  well  as  physi<;|l,  is  determined  by 
external  coiulitions. 

In  the  Bible  the  philosophical-tetigiou*  problem  is  nowhere 
discussed,  but  Christian  ethics  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament 
assumes  thioughout  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  It  hat  been 
argued  by  theologiaiu  that  the  doctrine  of  divine  (oie-knowledge, 
coupled  with  that  of  the  divine  origin  of  all  things,  necessaiuy 
implies  that  all  human  action  was  fore-ordained  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  Such  an  inference  is,  however,  cleariy 
at  variance  with  the  whole  doctrine  of  tin,  repentance  and  the 
atonement,  as  also  with  that  of  eternal  reward  and  punishment, 
winch  postulate*  a  real  measure  of  human  responsibility. 

For  the  history  of  the  free-will  controversy  see  the  articles. 
Will,  PKEOEsnxAnoN  (for  the  theobgical  problems).  Ethics. 

DEIIMUB  (O.  Fr.  iiitnue,  from  dtlrnir,  to  hold  hack),  in  law, 
an  action  wheieby  oiu:  who  has  an  absolute  or  a  special  property 
in  goods  seeks  to  recover  from  another  who  is  in  actual  possession 
and  refases  to  icdel'ver  them.  I(  the  plaintiff  succeeds  in  an 
action  of  detinue,  the  judgment  is  that  he  recover  the  chattel  or, 
if  it  cannot  be  bad,  its  value,  which  it  assessed  by  the  judge  and 
jury,  and  also  certain  '<*"'*g»«  for  detaining  the  same.  An  order 
for  the  restitution  of  the  spcciik  goods  may  be  enforced  by 
a  special  »rit  of  execution,  called  a  writ  of  delivery.  (S<w 
Conikact;  TxovtK.) 

DEIVOLD,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  principality 
of  Lippe-Detmold,  beautifully  situated  on  the  east  slope  of  the 
Teutoburger  Wald,  25  m.  S.  of  Minden,  on  the  lierfotd-Alten- 
beken  line  of  the  Prussian  state  railways.  Pop.  (1905)  13,164. 
The  residential  chiteau  of  the  princes  of  Lippe-Detmold  (1550), 
in  the  Renaistanoe  style,  is  an  imposing  building,  lying  with  its 
pretty  gardens  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town;  whilst  at 
the  entrance  to  the  large  park  on  the  south  is  the  New  Palace 
(i;o8-i;i8),  enlarged  in  iSjo,  used  as  the  dower-house.  J)etmold 
possesses  a  naluial  history  museum  theatre,  high  school,  library, 
the  house  in  which  the  poet  Ferdinand  FrcUignth  (1810-1876)  was 
bom,  and  that  in  whidi  the  dramatist  Christian  Dietrieh  Crabbe 
(1801--1836),  also  a  native,  died.  *rhe  leading  industries  are  linen- 
weaving,  tanning,  brewing,  horse-dealing  and  the  quarrying  of 
marble  and  gypsum.  About  3  m.  to  the  south-west  of  the  town 
is  the  Grotenburg,  with  Ernst  von  Bandel's  colossal  statue  of 
Hermann  or  Arminius,  the  leader  of  the  Cherusd.  Detmold 
(Thiatmelli)  wax  in  783  the  scene  of  a  conflict  between  the 
Saxons  and  the  troop*  of  Chademagae. 

DETROIT,  the  largest  city  of  Michigan,  Q,S.A.,  and  the 
county-seat  of  Wayne  county,  on  the  Oetroiv  river  opposite 
Windsor,  Canada,  about  4  m.  W.  from  the  outlet  of  L^e  St 
Clair  and  18  m.  above  Lake  Erie.  Pop.  (fSSo)  116,340;  (1890) 
905376;  (1900)  185,704,  of  whom  06,503  weii  fbicign-born  and 
41 II  were  negracs;  (1910  census)  4is,766-  Of  the  foreign- 
bom  in  19CO,  33,037  were  Germans  and  10,703  were  German 
Poles,  35,403  were  English  Canadians  and  3541  French  Canadian*, 
6347  were  English  and  6411  were  Irish.  Detroit  i*  served  hy 
the  Michigan  Central,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern.  Oit 
Wabash,  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  fin  Marquette,  the  Detroit  ft 
Toledo  Shore  Line,  the  Detroit,  Toledo  ft  Itonton  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  nilways.    Two  belt  line*,  one  a  D.  to  3  m.,  and 
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the  other  6  m.  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  connect  the  fwtoty 
district*  with  the  nuiinniilway  lido.  Trains  are  ferried  tcron  the 
river  to  Windsor,  and  steamboati  make  daily  trips  to  aevcland, 
Wyandotte,  Mount  Clemens,  Port  Huron,  to  less  important 
places  bctneen,  and  to  several  Canadian  pmts.  Detroit  is  alto 
the  S.  terminus  for  several  lines  to  more  remote  laice  ports,  and 
electric  lines  extend  from  here  to  Port  Huron,  Flint,  Pontiac, 
Jaclcson,  Toledo  and  Grand  Rapids. 

The  city  extended  in  1907  over  about  41  sq.  m.,  an  increase 
from  39  sq.  m.  in  1900  and  ]6  sq.  m.  in  rgos.  Its  area  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population  is  amch  greater  than  that  of  most  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  Um'ted  States.  Baltimore,  for  example,  had 
in  igo4  neariy  70%  more  inhabitants  (estimated),  while  its  area 
at  that  time  was  a  little  less  and  in  1907  was  nearly  one-quarter 
less  than  that  of  Detroit.  The  ground  within  the  city  limits  as 
well  as  that  for  several  miles  farther  back  is  quite  level,  but  rises 
gradually  from  the  river  bank,  wUcb  b  only  a  few  feet  hi  height. 
The  Detroit  river,  along  which  the  city  extends  for  about  10  m., 
is  here  )  m.  wide  and  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  deep)  its  current  is  quite 
rapid;  its  water,  a  beautiful  clear  blue;  at  its  mouth  it  lus  a 
width  of  about  10  m.,  and  in  the  river  there  are  a  number  of 
islands,  which  during  the  summer  are  popular  resorts.  The  city 
has  a  3  m.  frontage  on  the  river  Rouge,  an  estuary  of  the 
Detroit,  with  a  16  ft.  channel  Before  the  fire  by  which  the  city 
was  destroyed  in  1805,  the  streets  were  only  12  ft.  wide  and  were 
unpaved  and  extremely  dirty.  But  when  the  rebuilding  began, 
several  avenues  from  100  ft.  to  200  ft  wide  were — tluough  the 
influence  of  Augustus  B.  Woodward  (c.  i775-i8>7),  one  of  the 
territorial  judges  at  the  time  and  an  admirer  of  the  plan  of  the 
city  of  Washington— mode  to  radiate  from  two  central  points. 
From  a  half  circle  adied  the  Grand  Circas  there  radiate  avenues 
i3oft.  and  100  fL  wide.  About }  m.  toward  the  river  from  this 
was  established  another  focal  point  called  tlie  Campus  Martius, 
Coo  ft.  long  and  400  ft.  wide,  at  which  commence  radiating 
or  cross  streets  80  ft.  and  100  ft.  wide.  Running  north  from 
the  river  through  the  Campus  Martius  and  the  Grand  Circus 
b  Woodward  Avenue,  130  ft.  wide,  dividing  the  present  city,  as 
it  did  the  old  town,  into  neariy  equal  parts.  Parallel  with  the 
river  u  JeSeison  Avenue,  also  iso  ft.  wide.  The  first  of  these 
avenues  is  the  principal  retail  street  along  its  lower  portion, 
and  is  a  residence  avenue  for  4  m.  beyond  this.  Jefferson  is  the 
principal  wholesale  street  at  the  lower  end,  and  a  fine  residence 
avenue  E.  of  this.  Many  of  the  other  residence  streets  are  80  ft. 
wide.  The  setting  of  shade  trees  was  early  encouraged,  and 
large  elms  and  maples  abound.  The  intersections  of  the  diagonal 
streets  left  a  number  of  small,  triangular  parks,  which,  as  well 
as  the  larger  ones,  are  well  shaded.  The  street*  are  paved  mostly 
with  asphah  and  brick,  though  cedar  and  stone  have  been  much 
used,  and  kreodone  block  to  some  extent  In  few,  if  any,  other 
American  cities  of  equal  size  are  the  streets  and  avenues  kept  so 
clean.  The  Grand  Boulevard,  i soft,  to  300 ft.  in  width  and  i>m. 
in  length,  has  been  constructed  arotmd  the  city  except  along  the 
riverfront.  Aveiylargeproportionof  the  hihabitants  of  Detroit 
own  thar  homes:  there  arc  no  large  congested  tenement-house 
districts;  and  many  streets  in  various  parts  of  the  city  are  faced 
with  tows  of  low  and  humble  cottages  often  having  a  garden 
plot  In  front 

Of  the  public  buildings  the  city  hall  (erected  r86S-T87~i), 
overiooking  the  Campus  Martins,  is  in  Renaissance  style,  fai 
three  storeys;  the  flagstaff  from  the  top  of  the  tower  reaches 
t  height  of  SCO  ft.  On  the  four  comets  above  the  first  section 
of  the  tower  are  four  figures,  each  14  ft  in  height,  to  represent 
Justice,  Industiy,  Art  and  Commerce,  and  on  the  same  level 
with  these  is  a  clock  weighing  7670  lb— one  of  the  largest  m  the 
worid.  In  front  of  the  building  stands  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors* 
monument,  60  ft.  high,  designed  by  Randolf^  Rogers  (tS^s-rSps) 
and  unveiled  in  t87>.  At  each  of  the  four  comera  In  each  of 
three  sections  rising  one  above  the  other  are  bronxe  eagles  and 
figures  representing  the  United  States  Infantry,  Marine,  Cavalry 
and  Artillery,  also  Victoiy,  Union,  Emancipation  and  History; 
th*  figure  by  which  the  monument  is  surmounted  was  designed 
to  qrmboliic  Michigan.    A  larger  and  more  massive  and  stately 


building  than  the  dty  hall  b  the  county  cobrt  houle,  facin( 
Cadillac  Square,  with  a  lofty  tower  surmounted  by  a  gilded 
dome.  The  Federal  building  is  a  massive  granite  structure,  finely 
decorated  in  the  interior.  Among  the  churches  of  greatest 
architectural  beauty  are  the  First  Congregational,  with  a  fine 
Bysantine  interior,  St  John's  Episcopal,  the  Woodward  Avenue 
Baptist  and  the  First  Presbyterian,  all  on  Woodward  Avenue, 
and  St  Anne's  and  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,  both  Roman  Catholic 
The  municipal  museum  of  art,  in  Jefferson  Avenue,  contains 
some  unusually  interesting  Egyptian  and  Japanese  collections, 
the  Scripps'  collection  of  old  mastcis,other  valuable  paintings,  and 
a  small  Ubtary;  free  lectures  on  art  are  given  here  through  the 
winter.  The  public  library  had  iig,joo  volumes  in  1908,  includ- 
ing one  of  the  best  collections  of  state  and  town  histories  m  the 
country.  A  large  private  collection,  owned  by  C.  M.  Burton  and 
relating  principally  to  the  history  of  Detroit,  is  also  open  to  the 
public.  The  dty  is  not  rich  in  outdoor  works  of  art.  The 
principal  ones  are  the  Merrill  fountain  and  the  soldiers'  monu- 
ment on  the  Campus  Martius,  and  a  statue  of  Mayor  Pingiee  in 
West  Grand  Circus  Park. 

The  parks  of  Detroit  are  numerous  and  their  total  area  is  about 
z  300  acres.  By  far  the  most  attractive  is  Belle  Isle,  an  island  in 
the  river  at  the  £.  end  of  the  city,  purchased  in  1879  and  having 
an  area  of  more  than  700  acres.  The  Grand  Cicus  Park  <rf 
4i  acres,  with  its  trees,  flowers  and  fountains,  aSord*  a  pleasant 
resting  (dace  in  the  busiest  quarter  of  the  city.  Six  miles  fartlier 
out  on  Woodward  Avenue  is  Palmer  Fork  of  about  140  acres, 
given  to  the  city  in  1894  and  named  in  honour  of  thie  donor. 
Clark  Pork  (ig  acres)  is  in  the  W.  part  of  the  dty,  and  there  are 
various  smaller  parks.  The  principal  cemeteries  arc  Elrawood 
(Protestant)  and  Mount  Elliott  (Catholic),  which  lie  adjohiing  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  dty;  Woodmere  in  the  W.  and  WoodUwn  m 
the  N.  part  of  the  dty. 

Ckiaity  and  Biaealhn. — ^Among  tlie  charitable  instltntlona  are 
the  general  hospitals  (Harper,  Grace  and  St  Mary's) ;  the  Detroit 
Emergency,  the  Children's  Free  and  the  United  States  Marine 
hospitals;  St  Luke's  hospital,  church  borne,  and  otphaaoge; 
the  House  of  Providence  (a  maternity  hospital  ami  infant 
asylum);  the  Woman's  hospital  and  foundGng's  home;  the 
Home  for  convalescent  children,  &c  In  1894  the  mayor,  Hazca 
Senter  Pingree  (1841-1901),  instituted  the  practice  of  preparing, 
through  municipal  aid  and  supervision,  large  tracts  of  vacant 
land  in  and  about  the  dty  for  the  growing  of  potatoes  and  other 
vegetaUes  and  then,  in  conjunction  with  the  board  of  poor 
commissioners,  assigning  it  m  small  lots  to  families  of  tlte  nn- 
emplo)-ed,  and  fumfahing  them  with  seed  for  planting.  Thisptan 
served  an  admirable  purpose  through  three  years  of  indoMrfal 
depresnon,  and  was  copied  in  other  dties;  it  was  abandoned 
when,  with  the  renewal  of  industrial  activity,  the  necessity  for 
it  ceased.  The  leading  penal  institution  of  the  dty  b  the  Detroit 
House  of  Correction,  noted  for  its  efficient  reformatoiy  work; 
the  inmates  are  employed  ten  liours  a  day,  chiefly  in  mjHng 
furniture.  The  house  of  correction  pays  the  city  a  profit  of 
$J5.ooo  to  $40,000  a  year.  The  educational  institutions,  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  general  public  school  system,  include 
several  parochial  schools,  schoob  of  art  and  of  music,  and 
commercial  colleges;  Detroit  College  (Catholic),  opened  in  1877; 
the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  opened  in  xiSs'i  the  Michigan 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  opened  in  r888;  the  Detroit 
College  of  law,  founded  in  1 891,  and  a  dty  normal  school. 

Commeree. — Detroit's  location  gives  to  the  city's  shipping 
and  shipbuilding  interests  a  high  importance.  All  the  enormous 
traffic  between  the  upper  and  lower  lakes  passes  through  the 
Detroit  river.  In  1907  thennmberof  vessebrecorded  was  ]4,r49, 
with  legbtered  tormage  of  53,959,769,  carrying  7r, 336,895  tons 
of  freight,  valued  at  f697,3it,303.  "Thb  includes  vesseb  which 
delivered  part  or  all  of  thnr  cargo  at  Detroit.  The  largest  item 
in  the  freights  u  iron  ore  on  vosds  bound  down.  The  next  i* 
coal  on  veaseh  up  bound.  Groin  and  lumber  arc  the  next  largest 
hems.  Detroit  b  a  port  of  entry,  and  Its  fordgn  commerce, 
chiefly  with  Canada,  b  of  growing  importance.  The  cfty'i 
expoits  increased  from  tii,3>S>807  >>>  >896  to  $i7fiiifi*1  '<• 
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1909.    The  imports  were  tj,iS}.io9  in  1896  and  tj.ioofisf  in 
1909. 

As  a  manufacturiDg  city,  Detroit  liold>  high  ranlc.  The  total 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  1890  was  1746,  with 
a  product  for  the  year  valued  at  $77,351,546^  in  igoo  there  were 
2847  establishments  with  a  product  for  the  year  valued  at 
tioo,8g2,8j8,oranincreaseof30-4%iathedecBde.  In  iQootbe 
establishments  under  tlie  facto'ry  system,  omitting  the  liand 
trades  and  neighbourhood  industries,  numbered  1159  and  pro- 
duced goods  valued  at  $88,365,924;.  in  1904  establishments 
under  the  factory  system  numbered  1363  and  the  product  had 
increased  45-7%  to  $118,761,658.  In  the  disuict  subsequently 
annexed  the  produa  in  1904  was  about  ti>,ooo,ooo,  malung 
a  total  of  $r4o,ooo,ooo.  The  output  for  1906  was  estiiuted  at 
ti8o,ooo,ooo.  The  state  factoiy  inspectors  in  1905  visited  1731 
factories  having  83,231  employees.  In  1906  they  inspected  s  790 
factories  with  93,071  employees.  Detroit  is  the  leading  city  in 
the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles.  In  1904  the 
value  of  its  product  was  one-fifth  that  for  the  whole  country.  In 
1906  the  dty  had  twenty  automobile  factories,  with  an  out- 
put of  11,000  cars,  valued  at  $ia,ooo,oao.  Detroit  a  probably 
the  largest  manufacturer  in  the  country  of  freight  cars,  stoves, 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  varnish,  soda  ash  and  similar 
alkaline  products.  Other  important  manufactures  are  ships, 
paints,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  brass  goods, 
furniture,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  matches,  cigars,  malt 
liquors  and  fur  goods;  and  slaughtering  and,  meat  packing 
is  an  important  industry. 

The  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  organized  in  19^,  brought 
into  one  association  the  members  of  three  former  bodies,  making 
a  compact  organization  with  civic  as  well  as  commercial  aims. 
Tbe  board  has  brought  into  active  co-operation  nearly  all  the 
leading  business  men  of  the  city  and  many  of  the  professional 
men.  Their  united  efforts  have  brought  many  new  industries  to 
the  dty,  have  improved  industrial  conditions,  ,and  have  exerted 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  municipal  administration.  Other 
business  organizations  are  the  Board  of  Trade,  devoted  to  the- 
grain  trade  and  kindred  lines,  the  Employera'  Association,  which 
seeks  to  maintain  satisfactory  relations  between  employer  and 
employed,  the  Builders'  &  Traders'  Exchange,  and  the  Credit 
Men's  Asiodation. 

il(fa<»t<(r(Ki«».— Although  the  dty  received  its  first  charter 
in  1 806,  and  another  in  >  81 5,  tlie  real  power  rested  in  the  hands  of 
the  governor  and  judges  of  the  territory  until  1S14;  the  chartera 
of  1824  and  1827  centred  the  government  in  a  council  and  made 
the  list  of  elective  officers  long;  the  charter  of  1827  was  revised 
in  1857  and  again  in  1859  and  the  present  charter  dates  from 
1883.  Under  this  charter  only  three  administrative  officers  are 
elected, — the  mayor,  the  dty  derk  and  the  dty  treasurer, — 
elections  being  biennial.  The  administration  of  the  dty  depart- 
ments is  largdy  in  the  hands  of  commissions.  There  is  one 
commissioner  each,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  for  the  parks  and 
boulevards,  police  and  public  works  departments.  The  four 
members  of  the  health  board  are  nominated  by  the  governor 
tod  confirmed  by  the  state  senate.  The  school  board  is  an 
independent  body,  consisting  of  one  elected  member  from  each 
ward  holding  office  for  four  years,  but  the  mayor  has  the  veto 
power  over  its  proceedings  as  well  as  thoae  of  the  common  council. 
In  each  case  a  two-thirds  vote  overrules  bis  veto.  The  other 
piindpal  offices  and  commiuions,  appointed  by  the  mayor 
and  confirmed  by  the  coundl,  are  controller,  corporation  counsel, 
board  of  three  assessors,  fire  commission  (four  members),  public 
fighting  commission  (six  members),  water  commission  (five 
membem),  poor  commission  (four  members),  and  inspectofs  of 
the  house  of  correction  (four  in  number),  "rjie  members  of  the 
public  library  commission,  six  in  number,  are  elected  by  the  board 
of  education.  Itemized  estimates  of  expenses  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  are  furnished  by  the  different  departments  to  the  controller 
in  February.  He  transmits  them  to  the  common  coundl  with 
Us  recommendations.  Tbe  council  has  fobr  weeks  in  which  to 
consider  them.  It  may  reduce  or  increase  the  amounts  asked, 
ud  mMy  add  new  items.    Tbe  budget  then  gov  to  tbe  board  of 


estimates,  which  has  a  month  for  its  oonsideration.  This  body 
consists  of  two  members  elected  from  each  ward  and  five  elected 
at  large.  The  mayor  and  heads  of  departments  are  advisory 
members,  and  may  speak  but  not  vote.  The  members  of  the 
board  of  estimates  can  hold  no  other  office  and  they  have  no 
appointing  power,  the  intention  bdng  to  keep  them  as  free  as 
possible  from  all  political  motives  and  influences.  They  may 
reduce  or  cut  out  any  estimates  submitted,  but  cannot  increase 
any  or  add  new  ones.  No  bonds  can  be  issued  without  the  assent 
of  the  board  of  estimates.  The  budget  is  apportioned  among 
twelve  committees  which  have  almost  invariably  given  close  and 
coosdentious  examination  to  the  actual  needs  of  tbe  departments. 
A  reduction  of  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000,  without  impairing  the 
service,  has  been  a  not  unusual  result  of  thdr  deliberations. 
Prudent  management  under  this  system  has  placed  the  dty  in 
the  highest  rank  financially.  Its  debt  limit  is  2  %.on  the  assessed 
valuation,  and  even  that  low  maximum  is  not  often  reached, 
Tbe  debt  in  1907  was  only  about  $5,500,000,  a  smaller  fir  cafUa 
debt  than  that  of  any  other  dty  of  over  100,000  inhabitants  in 
the  country;  tbe  assessed  valuation  was  $330,000,000;  the  dty 
tax,  $14.70  on  the  thousand  dollars  of  assessed  valuation. 
Both  the  council  and  the  estimators  are  hampered  in  thdr  work 
by  legislative  interference.  Nearly  all  the  large  salaries  and 
many  of  those  of  the  second  grade  are  made  mandatory  by  the 
legislature,  which  has  also  determined  many  affairs  of  a  purely 
administrative  character. 

Detroit  has  made  three  experiments  with  munidpal  ownership. 
On  account  of  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  service  by  a  private 
company,  the  dty  bought  the  water-works  as  long  ago  as  1836. 
The  works  have  been  twice  moved  and  enlargements  have  been 
made  in  advance  of  the  needs  of  the  dty.  In  1907  there  were  six 
engines  in  the  works  with  a  pumping  capadty  of  i52/>oo,ooo 
gallons  daily.  The  daily  average  of  water  used  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  61,357,000  gallons.  The  water  is  pumped  from 
Lake  St  Qair  and  is  of  exceptional  purity.  The  dty  began  its 
own  public  lighting  in  April  1895,  having  a  large  plant  on  th« 
river  near  the  centre  of  the  dty.  It  lights  the  streets  and  public 
buildings,  but  mokes  no  provision  for  commercial  business.  The 
lighting  is  excellent,  and  the  cost  is  probably  less  than  could  be 
obtained  from  a  private  company.  Tb*  street  lighting  {«  don« 
partly  from  pole  and  arm  lights,  but  largely  from  steel  towers 
from  100  ft.  to  180  ft.  in  height,  with  strong  reflected  lights  at  tbe 
top.  The  dty  also  owns  two  portable  asphalt  plants,  and  thus 
makes  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  street  repairing  and  resurfacing. 
With  a  view  of  effecting  the  reduction  of  street  car  fares  to  three 
cents,  the  state  legislature  in  1899  passed  an  act  for  purdiasing 
or  leasing  the  street  railways  of  the  dty,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
pronounced  this  act  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that,  as 
the  constitution  prohibited  the  state  from  engaging  in  a  work 
of  internal  improvement,  the  state  could  not  empower  a  munid* 
polity  to  do  so.  Certain  test  votes  indicated  an  almost  even 
division  on  the  question  of  munidpal  ownership  ot  the  railways. 

History . — Detroit  was  founded  in  1701  by  Antoine  Laumet 
de  la  Mothe  Cadillac  (c.  1661-1730),  who  had  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  the  place  as  a  strategic  point  for  determining  the 
control  of  the  fur  trade  and  the  possession  of  the  North-west  and 
had  recdved  assistance  from  the  French  government  soon  after 
Robert  Livingston  (1654-1725),  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  CommissiaDcn  fai  New  York,  had  urged  tbe  EngUab 
government  to  eslshlish  s  fort  at  the  same  place.  Cadillac 
arrived  on  the  24th  of  July  with  about  100  followers.  They  at 
once  built  a  palisade  fort  about  200  ft.  square  S.  tt  what  u  now 
Jefferson  Avenue  and  between  Griswold  and  Shdby  streets,  and 
named  it  Fort  Pootchartrain  in  honour  of  the  French  colonial 
minister.  Indians  at  once  came  to  the  place  in  Urge  numbers, 
but  they  soon  complained  of  the  high  price  of  French  goods; 
there  was  serious  contention  between  Cadillac  and  the  French 
Canadian  Fur  Company,  to  which  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  bad 
been  granted,  as  weU  as  bitter  rivalry  between  him  and  the 
Jesuits.  After  the  several  parties  had  begun  to  complain  to  the 
home  government  the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  was  transferred 
to  Cadillac  and  be  was  exhorted  to  cease  quamlUag  Kitli  tbe 
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JoviU.  j^tbongh  the  Inhabitants  then  increased  to  200  or 
more,  dusatJsfaction  with  the  paternal  rule  of  the  founder 
increased  until  1710,  when  lie  was  made  governor  of  Louisiana. 
The  year  before,  the  soldiers  had  been  withdrawn;  by  the 
second  year  after  there  was  serious  trouble  with  the  Indians,  and 
for  several  yean  following  the  population  was  greatly  reduced 
and  the  post  threatened  with  extinction.  But  in  1722,  when  the 
Mississippi  country  was  opened,  the  population  once  mote  in- 
creased, and  again  in  1748,  when  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  began,  the  govemor-genenl  of  Canada  offered  special 
inducements  to  Frenchmen  to  settle  at  Detroit,  with  the  result 
that  the  population  was  soon  more  than  1000  and  the  culti- 
vation of  farms  in  the  vicinity  was  begun.  In  1760,  however, 
the  place  was  taken  by  the  British  under  Colonel  Robert  Rogers 
and  an  English  element  was  introduced  into  the  population  which 
op  to  this  time  had  been  almost  exclusively  French.  Three  years 
later,  during  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  the  fort  first  narrowly 
escaped  capture  and  then  suffered  from  a  siege  lasting  from  the 
9th  of  May  nntH  the  12th  of  October.  Under  English  rule  it 
continued  from  this  time  on  as  a  military  post  with  its  population 
usually  reduced  to  less  than  500.  In  1778  a  new  fort  was  buQt 
and  named  Fort  Lernault,  and  during  the  War  of  Independence 
the  British  sent  forth  from  here  several  In<fian  expeditions  to 
ravage  the  frontiers.  With  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  which 
concluded  that  war  the  title  to  the  post  passed  to  the  United 
States  in  178],  but  the  post  itself  was  not  surrendered  until  the 
nth  of  January  1796,  in  accordance  with  Jay's  Treaty  of  1794. 
It  was  then  named  Fort  Shelby;  but  in  1802  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  and  received  its  present  name.  In  1805  all  except  one 
«r  two  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire.  General  William  Hull 
(1753-1815),  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  American  Independence, 
governor  of  Michigan  territory  in  1805-1812,  as  commander  of 
the  north-western  army  in  1812  occupied  the  city.  Failing  to 
bear  immediately  of  the  declaration  oif  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  he  was  cut  off  from  his  supplies  shipped 
by  Lalte  Erie.  He  made  from  Detroit  on  the  nth  of  July  an 
awkwardandfutile  advance  into  Canada,  which,  If  more  vigorous, 
might  have  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Maiden  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  American  troops  in  Canada,  and  then  retired  to 
Ilis  fortifications.  On  the  16th  of  August  1812,  without  any 
icaisUnce  and  without  consulting  Us  officers,  he  surrendered  the 
dty  to  General  Brock,  for  reasons  of  humanity,  and  afterwards 
attempted  to  justify  himsdf  by  criticism  of  the  War  Department 
in  general  and  in  particular  of  General  Henry  Dearborn's 
•m^stice  with  Prevost,  which  had  not  included  in  its  terms  Hull, 
wiiom  Dearborn  had  been  sent  out  to  reinforce.*  After  Perry's 
victoiy  on  the  14th  of  September  on  Lake  Erie,  Detroit  on  the 
99th  of  Septembor  was  again  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
States.  Its  growth  was  rather  slow  until  1830,  but  since  then 
it*  piogiess  has  been  unimpeded.  Detroit  was  the  capital  of 
Michigan  from  1805  to  1847. 

AOTROirrns.— Silas  Tanatt.Tkt History cflMnilaHiUieUgin 
a>etroit,  1884  and  1889),  and  "  Detroit,  the  Quttn  City,"  in  L.  P. 
PtnrelU  BitUric  Tmms  <flh*  Wattm  SfUs  (New  York  and  London, 
tool);  D.  F.  Wlleoz,  "Hunidnl  Covotanent  ia  Michigan  and 
OUo.''  in  CdmmiH/niirtilf  Siiia  (New  York,  1896);  C  M. 
Burton,  "  CadOac't  ViUap"  <r  DelntI  tmitr  CaJWae  (Detroit. 
1896) :  Fnsnds  Parlcmaa,  A  Hatf  Cenlmrj  Bj  QnMct  (Boston,  1897) : 
aad  Tkt  Cmuptney  at  P—Hac  (Boston,  1898);  and  tlie  annual 
SfpcrU  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  C^ommercs  (1904  sqq.). 

DBRIllOni,  a  viDage  of  Germany  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  Main,  and  on  the  Frankfort-on-Main-Aschaffenburg  rail- 
way, 10  m.  N.W.  of  Aschaffenbnrg.  It  is  memorable  as  the  scene 
of  a  decisive  battle  on  the  27th  of  June  1743,  when  the  English, 
Hanoverians  and  Austrians  (the  "  Pragmatic  army  *0,  42,000 
men  under  the  command  of  George  U.  of  England,  routed  the 
Bumerically  superior  French  forces  under  the  due  de  NoaHlcs, 
It  was  in  memory  of  this  victory  that  Handel  composed  his 
ZMKiicm  7>  i>niM. 

■  Hull  was  trjedat  Albany  in  I8l4by court  mattial.  General  Deartioni 
presiding,  was  found  guihy  of  treason,  cowardice,  ncslect  of  duty  and 
onoAceriike  conduct,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  shot:  the  prsident 
nautMdtb*saMcnccb«eauseo(Huirss«rvices!ntlieRevor<itio 


DBUCAUON,  in  Greek  legend,  ion  of  Prometheus,  king  of. 
Phthia  in  Tbessaly,  husband  of  Pynfaa,  and  father  of  Hellen,  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Hellenic  race.  When  Zeus  had  resolved 
to  destroy  all  mankind  by  a  flood,  DcucaBon  constructed  a  boat 
or  ark,  in  lAich,  after  drifting  niiie  days  and  ni(^ts,  he  landed 
on  Mount  Parnassus  (according  to  others,  Othrys,  Aetna  ot 
Athos)  with  his  wife.  Having  offered  sacrifice  and  inquired  how 
to  renew  the  human  lace,  they  were  ordered  to  cast  bdiind  them 
the  "  bones  of  the  great  mother,"  that  is,  the  stones  from  the  hill- 
side. The  stones  thrown  by  Deucalion  became  men,  those  thtown 
by  Pyrrha ,  women. 

See  Apollodorua  L  7,  3:  Ovid,  ilelam.  {.  243-415:  ApoDonlOi 
Rhodius  iii.  1085  ff.;  H.  Uener,  Dk  Snttfinttatm  (1899). 

DBUCB  (a  corruption  of  the  Fr.  ifeiu,  two),  a  term  ^plied  to 
the  "  two  "  of  any  suit  of  cards,  or  of  ■'ice.  It  is  also  a  term  used 
in  tennis  when  both  sides  have  each  scored  three  points  in  a  game, 
or  five  games  in  a  set;  to  win  the  game  or  set  two  points  or  games 
must  then  be  won  consecutively.  The  eaiiiest  instances  in 
En^ish  of  the  use  of  the  slang  expression  "  the  deuce,"  in 
exclamations  and  the  like,  date  from  the  middle  f)l  the  17th 
century.  The  meaning  was  similar  to  that  of  "plague"  or 
*'  mischief  "  in  such  phrases  as  "  plague  on  you,"  "  nUschief  take 
you  "  and  the  like.  The  use  of  the  word  as  an  euphemism  for 
"  the  devil "  Is  later.  According  to  the  Ntw  En^iih  DitHonory 
the  most  probable  derivation  is  from  a  Low  German  ias  dam,  i.i. 
the  "  deuce  "  in  dice,  the  lowest  and  therefore  the  most  unlucky 
throw.  Thepenonlficatlon.withaconsequentcliangeafgendcr, 
t9  ia  dans,  came  later.  The  word  has  also  been  identified  with 
the  name  of  a  giant  or  goblin  in  Teutonic  mythology. 

DEUS,  MlO  DB  (1830-1896),  the  greatest  Portuguese  poet 
of  his  generation,  was  bom  at  San  Bartbolomcu  de  Messines  ia 
theprovinceofAIgarve  on  the  8th  of  March  1830.  Matriculating 
in  the  faculty  of  law  at  the  university  of  Coimbia,  he  did  not 
proceed  to  his  degree  but  settled  in  the  dty,  dedicating  himself 
wholly  to  the  composition  of  verses,  which  circulated  among 
professors  and  undergraduates  in  manuscript  copies.  In  the 
volume  of  his  art,  as  in  the  conduct  of  life,  he  practised  a  rigorous 
self-contnd.  Be  printed  nothing  previous  to  1855,  and  the  first 
of  hi»  ;joems  to  appear  in  a  separate  fonn  was  La  Lata,  in  i860. 
In  1862  he  left  Okmbra  for  Beja,  where  he  was  appointed  editor 
of  O  Btjenst,  the  chief  newspaper  in  the  province  of  Alemtcjo, 
and  four  yean  later  be  edited  the  PMa  do  SiJ.  As  the  pungent 
satirical  verses  entitled  Blti(llea  prove,  he  was  not  an  ardent 
poUtidan,  and;  though  he  was  returned  as  Liberal  deputy  for 
the  constituency  of  Silvts  in  1869,  he  acted  independently  of 
all  political  parties  and  promptly  resigned  his  mandate.  The 
rennndation  implied  in  the  act,  whidi  cut  him  off  from  all 
advancement,  is  in  accord  with  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  his 
lofty  character.  In  the  year  of  his  election  as  deputy,  his  friend 
Jos<  Antonio  (jarcia  Blanco  collected  from  local  journals  the  series 
of  poems,  Fhru  do  campo,  which  is  sop|dementcd  by  the  Rama 
de  Jloret  (1869).  This  is  Joto  de  Deus's  masterpiece.  Pires  da 
Uarmaloda  (1869)  b  an  improvfaatioD  of  no  great  merit.  The 
four  theatrical  pieces — Amemos  o  nosso  proximo,  Ser  apresetUado, 
Bnsaio  do  Casamtnlo,  and  A  Vitoa  ituotaohttl — are  prose 
trandations  from  M<ty,  deveHy  done,  but  not  worth  the  doing. 
Horaeio  <  Lydia  (1872),  a  translation  from  Ronsard,  Is  a  go<^ 
examine  of  artifice  in  manipulating  that  dangerously  monotonous 
measure,  the  Portuguese  couplet.  As  an  indication  of  a  strong 
spiritual  reaction  three  prose  fragments  (1873) — Anna,  Uie  do 
Uario,  A  Viriem  Uaria  and  A  MMer  do  Laita  de  Epkraitt— 
translated  from  Darboy's  Pimmes  de  la  BiHe,  are  full  of  signific- 
ance. The  PMuu  sollas  (1876)  is  a  collection  of  verse  in  the 
manner  of  Plorts  do  campo,  brilliantly  effective  and  exquisitely 
refined.  Within  the  next  few  yean  the  writer  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  educational  problems,  and  in  his  CarlUka  maltnud  (1876) 
fint  expressed  the  eondusfcins  to  which  Us  study  of  Fesbdozd 
and  FrSbel  had  led  him.  This  patriotic,  pedagogical  apostolate 
was  a  misfortune  for  Portuguese  literature;  his  educational 
misaion  absortied  Jolo  de  Deus  completely,  and  is  responsible 
for  numerous  controversii]  letten,  for  a  translation  of  Thfodore- 
Henri  Bamu's  deatise,  Dot  daoin  dot  on/and  tntert  km 
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familt,  for  a  pra^idic  dletiaiuiy  ud  for  nuny  other  publicatioia 
of  DO  Gteniy  value.  A  copy  of  vencs  in  Antonio  Viein's 
CrbuMa  it  Itaria  (1877),  the  Loot  t  Virtem  (1878)  and  tlie 
Pmerbios  i*  Sahmto  are  evidence  of  a  complete  return  to 
orthodoxy  during  the  poet's  last  yean.  By  a  lamentable  error 
of  judgment  tone  worthless  pomogiaphic  venes  entitled 
Cryftinas  have  heen  inserted  in  the  completest  edition  of  Joto 
de  Deus's  p?enis — Campo  dt  Flora  (Lisbon,  1893).  He  died  at 
Lisbon  on  the  nth  of  January  1896,  vas  accorded  apublic  funeral 
•ad  was  buried  in  the  National  Pantheon,  the  Jeronymite  church 
at  Belem,  where  repose  the  remains  of  Camoens,  Herculaoo  and 
Garrett.  His  scattered  minor  prose  writings  and  coirespoodence 
have  been  posthumously  published  by  Dr  TheophSo  Braga 
(Lisbon,  1898). 

Kezt  to  Camoens  and  perhaps  Garrett,  no  Portuguese  poet  has 
been  more  widely  read,  more  profoundly  admired  than  Joto  de 
Deus;  yet  no  poet  in  any  country  has  been  more  indiSoent  to 
public  opinion  and  more  delibentdy  oiirless  of  peisonal  fame. 
He  is  not  responsible  for  any  single  edition  of  his  poems,  which 
were  put  together  by  pious  but  ill-informed  enthusiasts,  who 
ascribed  to  Urn  verses  that  he  had  not  written;  he  kept  no  copies 
of  his  compositions,  sddom  troubled  to  write  them  himself,  and 
was  content  for  the  most  part  to  dictate  them  to  others.    He  has 
no  great  intellectual  force,  no  philosophic  doctrine,  is  Umited  in 
theme  as  in  outlook,  is  curiously  uncertais  in  his  touch,  often 
marring  a  fine  poem  with  a  slovenly  rhyme  or  with  a  miqilaced 
accent;  and,  on  the  only  occasion  when  he  was  induced  to  revise 
•  setof  proofs,  his  alterations  were  neariy  all  for  the  worK.    And 
yet;  though  he  never  appealed  to  the  patriotic  spirit,  though 
be  wrote  nothing  at  all  comparable  in  force  or  majesty  to  the 
restrained  sfdendour  of  Os  LuHadas,  the  popular  instbict  which 
links  his  name  with  that  of  his  great  piedcccaaor  is  eminently 
just.    For  Camoens  was  his  model;  not  the  Camoens  of  the  epic, 
bat  the  Camoens  of  the  lyrics  and  the  sonnets,  where  the  passion 
of  tenderness  finds  its  supreme  utterance.    Biaga  has  noted  five 
stages  of  development  in  Joio  de  Deus's  artistic  life— the  imita- 
tive, the  idyllic,  the  lyric,  the  pessimistic  and  the  devout  phases. 
Under  each  of  these  divisions  is  included  much  that  is  of  extreme 
interest,  especially  to  contemporaries  who  have  passed  through 
the  same  succession  of  emotional  experience,  and  it  is  highly 
probaUe  that  Caiumu  and  Gasper,  pieces  as  witty  as  anything 
in  Bocage  but  free  from  Bocage's  coarse  impiety,  will  always 
inteiatlitetarystudents.  But  it  is  as  the  lingeroflovelhat  Joio 
de  Deus  will  delight  posterity  as  he  delighted  his  own  generation. 
The  elegiac  music  of  Rachd  and  of  Marina,  the  melancholy  of 
Aim  and  of  RimtMu,  the  tendecneas  anid  sincerity  of  lieu 
tatle  lino,  of  Lapima  odesie,  of  Descai^a,  and  a  score  more  songs 
•re  distinguished  by  the  large,  vital  simplicity  which  withstands 
time.    It  is  predaely  in  the  quality  of  unstudied  simplicity  that 
Joio  de  Deus  is  incomparably  strong.    The  temptations  to  a  dis- 
play of  virtuosity  are  almost  irresistible  for  a  Portuguese  poet; 
he  has  the  tradition  of  virtuosity  in  his  blood,  he  has  before  him 
the  example  of  all  contemporaries,  and  he  has  at  hand  an  in- 
strument of  wonderful  sonority  and  rompais     Yet  not  once  is 
Joio  de  Deus  clamorous  or  rhetoric!!,  not  once  does  he  indulge 
in  idle  ornament. .  His  prevailing  note  is  that  of  exquisite  sweet- 
pem  and  o(  reverent  purity;  yet  with  all  his  caressing  softness  be 
b  never  sentimental,  and,  though  he  has  not  the  strength  lor  a 
long  fight,  emotion  has  seldom  been  set  to  more  ddicate  music. 
Had  be  included  among  his  other  gifts  the  gift  of  selection, 
had  be  continued  the  poetic  discipline  of  his  youth  instead  (tf 
5)fdi«Tting  his  powen  to  a  task  which,  well  as  he  performed 
it,  might  have  been  done  no  less  well  by  a  much  lesser  man, 
there  is  scarcely  any  height  to  which  he  might  not  have  risen. 

See  alB  Maxine  Forroont,  Lt  Uotaomnl  poi^V  anUmponm 
on  PottmoX  (Lyon,  189s).  (J.  F.-K.) 

DBnTERONOHT,  the  'name  o(  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  This  book  was  long  the  storm.centre  of  Pentateuchal 
criticism,  orthodox  scholats  boldly  asserting  that  any  who 
fluestioDcd  its  Mosaic  authorship  reduced  it  to  the  level  of  a 
pious  fraud.  But  Biblical  facts  have  at  last  triumphed  over 
tndition,  and  the  non-Moaaic  authonhip  of  Deuteronomy  is  now 


a  commonphce  of  critidsffl.  It  is  stfll  instmctiTe,  however,  to 
note  the  successive  phase*  through  which  scholaily  opinioo 
regarding  the  compositioD  and:date  of  his  book  haa  piMfd, 

In  the  17th  century  the  characteristics  which  so  dearly  maifc 
oS  Oeuteionomy  ,f nm  the  other  four  books  of  tlw  Pentateuch 
were  frankly  rect^piized,  but  the  most  advanced  critics  of  that 
age  were  inclined  to  pronounce  it  the  earheat  and  most  authentic 
of  the  five.  In  the  beginning  of  the  iigtii  century  de  .W|tte 
startled  the  religious  worid  by  dedsring  that  Deuteronomy,  so 
far  from  being  Mosaic,  was  not  known  till  the  time  of  Josbh. 
This  theory  he  founded  on  2  Kings  xrii.;  and  ever  since,  tUa 
chapter  has  been  one  of  the  teoognixed  f  od  of  BibUol  criticism. 
The  only  Other  single  chapter  of  the  Bible  which  is  reqionsihle 
for  having  brought  about  a  somewhat  similar  revohition  In 
critical  ofdnioa  is  Ead^^v.  From  this  diapter,  tome  seventy 
years  af  tar  de  Wette's  discovery,  Wellhausen  with  equal  acnincn 
inferred  that  Leviticos  was  not  known  to  Ezdtiel,  the  pricat,  aiul 
theiefora  could  not  have  been  in  existence  in  his  day;  for  had 
Leviticus  been  the  recognised  Law-book  of  his  nation  .Eaekiel 
could  not  have  represented  as  a  degradation  the  veey  positioo 
Which  that  Law-book  described  as  a  special  honour  confored 
on  the  Levites  by  Yafaweh  himself.  Hence  Leviticus,  so  iar 
from  belonging  to  an  earlier  stratum  of  the  Pentateuch  than 
Deutenoomy,  as  de  Wette  thought,  must  bdong  to  a  much 
later  stratum,  and  be  at  least  exilic,  if  not  post-exilic. 

The  title  "  Deuteronomy  "  is  due  to  a  mistranslation  by  the 
Septnagint  of  the  clause  in  chap.  xviL  18,  rendered  "  and  he  shall 
write  out  for  himself  this  Deuteronomy."  The  Hebrew  really 
means  "  and  be  (the  king)  shall  write  out  for  himself  a  copy  of 
this  Uw,"  where  there  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  tiiat  the 
author  intended  to  describe  "  this  law  "  delivered  on  the  plaina 
of  Moab  aa  a  second  code  in  contradistinction  to  the  first  code 
given  on  Sinai  thirty-cigiit  years  cariier.  Moceovet  the  pfaiase 
"  this  law  "  is  so  ambiguous  as  to  raise  a  much  greater  diffi- 
culty than  that  caused  by  the  Creek  mistransUtion  of  the  Hebrew 
word  for  "copy."  How  much  does  "this  law  "indude?  It  was 
long  supposed  to  mean  the  wlwle  of  our  present  Denteronomy; 
indeed,  it  is  on  that  supposition  that  the  traditional  view  of  the 
Moaaic  authorship  is  bued.  >  But  the  context  alone  can  determine 
the  qucation;  and  that  is  often  so  ambiguous  that  a  sure  infer- 
ence is  impossiUe.  We  may  safely  assert,  however,  that  nowhera 
need  "  tliis  law  "  mean  the  whole  book.  In  fact,  it  invariably 
means  very  much  IcM,  and  sometimea,  as  in  zxvii.  3,  8,  so  little 
that  it  could  all  be  engraved  in  large  letters  on  a  few  plastered 
stones  set  up  beside  an  altar. 

Deuteronomy  Js  not  the  work  of  aify  dngle  writer  but  the 
result  of  a  long  process  of  development.  Tin  fact  that  it  ia 
legislative  as  well  as  hortatory  is  enough  to  prove  this,  for  moat 
of  the  laws  it  contains  are  found  daewiwre  in  tlie  Paitateuch, 
sometimes  in  less  developed,  sometimes  in  more  developed  forms, 
a  fact  which  is  condusive  proof  of  prolonged  historical  develof^ 
ment.  According  to  the  all-pervading  law  of  evolution,  the  las 
complex  form  must  have  preceded  tlie  more  complez.  Still,  the 
book  does  bear  the  stamp  of  one  master-mind.  Its  style  is  as 
easily  recognised  as  that  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  being  aa  remarkable 
for  ita  copious  diction  as  for  its  depths  of  moral  and  idigious 
feeling. 

The  original  Deuteronomy,  D,  lead  to  King  Joaiah,  cannot 
have  been  so  large  as  our  inesent  book,  for  not  only  ooidd  it  be 
read  at  a  single  sitting,  but  it  could  be  easily  read  twice  in  one 
day.  On  the  day  it  waa  found,  Shaphan  first  rod  it  himself,  and 
then  went  to  the  king  and  rttd  it  aload  to  him.  But  peihapa  the 
moat  condusive  proof -of  its  brevity  is  that  it  was  rod  pubBdy 
to  the  assembled  people  immediatdy  before  they,  as  well  as  thor 
king,  pledged  tbemselvas  to  obey  it;  and  rSai  a  word  is  said  as 
ta  the  task  of  reading  it  aloud,  so  aa  to  be  heard  by  such  a  great 
multitude,  bring  long  or  difficult. 

The  legislativ*  part  of  D  consists  of  fifteen  chapten  (xfi.-zx*i), 
which,  however,  contain  many  later  insertioos.  Bnttheimpnlsioa 
made  upon  Joriah  by  what  he.  hsard  was  far  too  deep  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  Icgulativc  part  alone.  The  king  must  have 
I  listanad  to  tha  oiiaw  a»  w«a  as  iha  UsMinfi  in  chap,  xxviii.,  and 
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aodoubtil>ototbeei]iortBtioisittchap(.v.-xL  Heoce  we  may 
conclude  that  the  original  book  consiated  o(  a  oeatral  maia  of 
religjout,  dvfl  and  aocial  lam,  preceded  by  a  bortatocy  intio- 
ductioa  and  followed  by  an  effective  peroiadon.  The  bwk  read 
to  Josiah  must  therefore  have  oompriied  moit  of  what  ii  found 
io  Deut,  v.-xxvi.,  zxvii.  9, 10  and  xxviii.  But  lomethlng  like 
two  centuries  elapsed  before  the  book  reached  its  present  form, 
for  in  the  closing  chapter,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  e.g.  L  41-43  (where 
the  joining  is  not  so  deftly  done  as  usual)  and  uadi.  48-51,  there 
are  undoubted  traces  of  the  FrieMly  Code,  P,  which  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  poat-eijlic 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  main  dlvislona  of  the  book 
as  we  now  have  it.  Then  are  two  introductions,  the  fiitt  L-Av. 
44,  more  historical  than  hortatory;  the  second  v.-xL,  more 
hortatory  than  historical.  These  may  at  first  have  been  prefixed 
to  separate  editions  of  the  legislative  portion,  but  were  eventu- 
ally comfaaned.  Then,  before  D  was  united  to  P,  five  appendices 
of  very  various  dates  and  embracing  poetry  as  wdl  as  pnse,  were 
added  so  as  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  Ust  days  of  Moses  and 
thus  lead  up  to  the  narrative  of  his  death  with  which  the  book 
closes,  (i)  Chap.  xxviL,  where  the  elders  of  Israel  are  introduced 
for  the  first  time  as  acting  along  with  Moses  (xxvil.  i)  and  then 
the  priests,  the  Levites  (xzviL  9).  Some  of  the  curses  refer  to 
laws  given  not  in  D  but  in  Lev.  xzz.,  to  that  the  date  of  this 
chapter  must<4ie  lator  than  Leviticus  or  at  any  rate  than  the 
laws  codified  in  the  Law  of  Holiness  (Lev.  zv<i.-xzvi).  (>)  The 
second  appendix,  chaps.  xxix.-xxzL  29,  xxxiL  45-47,  (ives  us 
the  farewell  address  of  Moses  and  is  certainly  later  than  D. 
Moses  is  represented  as  speaking  not  with  any  hope  of  preventing 
Israel's  apostasy  but  because  he  knows  that  the  people  will 
eventually  prove  aposute  (zxxi.  39),  a  point  of  view  very 
different  from  D's.  Cs)  The  Song  of  Meaes,  chap,  xxxii.  That 
this  didactic  poem  must  have  been  written  late  in  the  nation's 
hbtoiy,  and  not  at  its  very  beginning,  is  evident  from  v.  7: 
"  Remember  the  days  of  old.  Consider  the  }rears  of  many  genera- 
tions." Such  words  cannot  be  interpreted  so  as  to  fit  the  lips  of 
Moses.  It  must  have  been  composed  in  a  time  of  natural  gkwm 
and  depression,  after  Yahwefa's  anger  had  been  provoked  by 
"  a  very  froward  generation,"  certainly  not  before  the  Assyrian 
Empire  had  loomed  up  against  the  p^tical  horizon,  aggressive 
and  menacing.  Some  critics  bring  the  date  down  even  to  the 
dme  of  Jeremiah  and  EzeUeL  (4)  The  Blesdng  of  Hoses, 
chap,  zxxiii.  The  fint  line  proves  that  this  poem  is  not  by  D, 
who  speaks  invariably  of  Horeb,  never  of  SinaL  The  situation 
depicted  is  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  Song.  Everything 
is  bright  because  of  promises  fulfilled,  and  the  future  bids  fair 
to  be  brighter  still.  Bniston  maintains  with  reason  that  the 
Blessing,  strictly  so  called,  conabts  only  of  w.  6->s,  and  has 
been  inserted  in  a  Psahn  cdebiating  the  goodness  of  Jehovah  to 
his  people  on  their  entrance  into  Canaan  (w.  i-s,  16-29).  The 
special  prominence  given  to  Joseph  (Epbiaim  and  Manasseh)  in 
w.  13-17  has  led  many  critics  to  assign  this  poem  to  the  time 
of  the  greatest  warrior-king  of  Northern  Israel,  Jeroboam  II. 
(s)  The  account  of  Moses'  death,  daap.  xxxlv.  This  appendix, 
containing,  as  it  does,  manifest  traces  of  P,  ptoves  that  even 
Deuteronomy  was  not  put  into  its  present  fotm  until  after'  the 
exile. 

From  the  many  coincidences  between  D  and  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (Ex.  xx.-«xiii.)  it  is  clwr  that  D  w*s  acquainted  with  E, 
the  prophetic  narrative  of  the  Northern  kingdom;  but  it  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  D  knew  E  as  an  independent  work,  or  after 
its  combination  with  J,  the  somewhat  tfititt  pro|dietic  narrative 
ol  the  Southern  kin^om,  the  combined  Ibiin  of  wUch  is  now 
indicated  by  the  symbol  JE.  Kittd  certainly  puts  it  too  strongly 
when  he  asserts  that  D  quotes  always  from  E  and  never  from  J, 
for  some  of  the  passages  alluded  to  in  D  may  Just  as  readily  be 
ascribed  to  J  as  to  E,  cf .  Deut.  L  7  and  Gen.  xv.  18;  Dent.  x.  14 
and  Ex.  xxidv.  1-4.  Consequently  D  must  have  been  written 
certainly  after  E  and  possibly  after  E  was  oAmblned  with  J. 

In,  Amos,  Hosea  and  Isaiah  there  are  no  traces  of  D's  Ideas, 
whereas  in  Jeremiah  and  Esekiel  their  influence  b  everywhere 
«<•<•  tU»  schMl  «l  thMcbt  aNw  betwaen  the  afe  of 


Isaiah  and  that  of  Jeremiah;  but  bow  long  D  Itsdf  may  !»«• 
been  in  existence  before  it  was  read  in  6n  to  Josiah  cannot  be 
detenm'ned  with  certainty.  Many  argue  that  D  was  written 
immediately  before  it  was  found  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  put  Into 
the  temple  for  the  purpose  of  being  "  found."  This  theory  gives 
some  plausibility  to  tlie  charge  that  the  book  is  a  pious  fraud. 
But  the  narrative  in  2  Kings  xxii.  warrants  no  such  inference. 
The  more  natural  explanation  is  that  it  was  written  not  in  the 
eariy  years  of  Josiah's  reign,  and  with  the  cognizance  of  the 
temple  priests  then  iq  office,  but  some  time  during  the  long  reign 
of  Manasseh,  probably  when  his  policy  was  most  reactionary 
and  when  he  favoured  the  worship  of  the  "  host  of  heaven  "  and 
set  up  altars  to  strange  gods  in  Jerusalem  itself.  This  ^vr'*'"* 
why  the  author  did  not  publish  his  work  immediately,  but  placed 
It  where  he  hoped  it  would  be  safely  preserved  till  opportunity 
should  arise  for  Its  publication.  One  need  not  suppose  that  be 
actually  foresaw  how  favourable  that  opportunity  would  prove, 
and  that,  as  soon  as  discovered,  his  work  would  be  promulgated 
as  law  by  the  king  and  willin^y  accepted  by  the  people.  The 
author  beUevcd  that  everything  he  wrote  was  in  full  accordance 
with  the  mind  of  Moses,  and  would  contribute  to  the  national 
weal  of  Yahweh's  covenant  people,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
scruple  to  represent  Moses  as  the  speaker.  It  Is  not  to  be 
expected  that  modem  scholars  should  be  able  to  fix  the  exact 
year  or  even  decade  in  which  such  a  book  was  written.  It  is 
enough  to  determine  with  something  like  probability  the  century 
or  half-century  which  best  fits  its  lilstorical  data;  and  these 
appear  to  point  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

Between  D  and  P  there  are  no  verbal  parallels;  but  in  the 
historical  risumis  JE  is  followed  closely,  whole  clauses  and  even 
verses  being  copied  practically  verbadm.  As  Dr  Driver  points 
out  in  his  careful  analysis,  there  are  only  three  facts  in  D  which 
are  not  also  found  in  JE,  viz.  the  number  of  the  spies,  the  number 
of  souls  that  went  down  into  Egypt  with  Jacob,  and  the  atfc 
being  made  of  acacia  wood.  But  even  these  may  have  been  In 
J  or  E  originally,  and  left  out  when  JE  was  combined  with  P. 
Steuemagel  divides  the  legal  as  well  as  the  hortatory  parts  of  O 
between  two  authors,  one  of  whom  uses  the  2nd  pcrwn  plural 
when  addressing  Israel,  and  the  other  the  2nd  person  singular; 
but  as  a  simiUr  alternation  Is  constantly  found  in  writings 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  by  the  same  author,  this  clue 
seems  anything  but  trustworthy,  depending  as  it  does  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  single  Hebrew  letter,  and  resulting,  as  it 
frequently  does.  In  the  division  of  verses  which  otherwise  seem 
to  be  from  the  same  pen  (cf.  xx.  2).  The  inference  as  to  diversity 
of  authorship  is  much  mote  conclusive  when  difference  of  stand- 
point ran  be  proved,  cf .  v.  j,  xi.  2  S.  with  viii.  2.  The  first  two 
passages  represent  Moses  as  addressing  the  generation  that  was 
ab've  at  Horeb,  whereas  the  last  represents  him  as  speaking  to 
those  who  were  about  to  pass  over  Jordan  a  full  generation  later; 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  one  author  may,  In  the  historical  and 
hortatory  paKs,  have  preferred  the  2nd  plural  and  the  other 
the  >nd  singular;  without  the  further  inference  being  justified 
that  every  law  in  whldi  the.  2nd  singular  is  used  must  be  assigned 
to  the  latter,  and  every  law  in  which  the  and  plural  occurs  must 
be  due  to  the  former. 

The  law  of  the  Single  Sanctuary,  one  of  D's  outstanding 
characteristics,  is,  for  him,  an  innovation,  but  an  Innovation 
towards  which  events  had  long  been  tending.  2  Kings  xxiii.  9 
shows  that  even  the  xeal  of  Josiah  could  not  carry  out  the 
Instructions  laid  down  in  D  xviii.  6-S.  Josiah's  acceptance  of 
D  made  it  the  ftitt  canonical  book  of  scripture.  Thus  the  religion 
of  Judah  Ijecame  henceforward  a  religion  which  enabled  Its 
adherents  to  learn  from  a  book  exactly  what  was  required  of 
them.  D  requires  the  destruction  ndt  only  of  the  high  places  and 
the  Idols,  but  of  the  Asheru  (wooden  posts)  and  the  M«»»»hft 
(stone  pfllats)  often  set  up  bedjle  the  altar  of  Jehovah  (xvl.  11). 
These  reforms  made  too  heavy  demands  upon  the  people,  as  was 
proved  by  the  reaction  which  set  in  at  Josiah's  death.  Indeed 
the  country  people  would  look  on  the  destruction  of  the  high 
places  with  their  Asheras  and  Mazsebu  as  sacrilege  and  woidd 
coasidar  Joilah's  death  in  battle  aa  a  divine  punishment  for  bii 
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M^lhttnwi  dMdi.  Oil  tke  othtr  lund,  die  daMrootian  et 
Jafiualein  uid  the  «iOe  of  the  people  irauld  ippear  to  tboie  who 
M  obeyed  D'(  iutnictisai  u  a  weU-ocrited  poobiimeBt  for 
Oktiooal  apostaiy. 

UMCoTcr,  D  reganled  relifioB  w  o(  the  utmoM  BMoent  to  each 
{■dividual  bndite;  and  it  &  ccftainly  aot  bjr  acddent  that  the 
dcdantion  of  the  individual's  duty  toward*  God  Immediataly 
ioOowy  the  emphatic  Intimation  to  land  of  Yabwch's  uaitjr. 
"  Hear,  O  brad,  Yahweb  is  our  God,  Yahwch  i*  one:  and  than 
iWt  UiveYahweh  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart  and  with  idl  thgr 
•ool  and  with  all  thy  strength  "  (vi.  4,  s). 

In  cstimatinK  the  religious  vahM  it  Dcotaonomy  it  should 
Stver  be  foigotten  that  u^n  this  passage  the  greatest  culogjr 
•vcr  pronoonoed  on  any  scripture  was  pnmouBced  bgr  Christ 
Unttdfi  when  he  said  "  on  thoe  words  haag  all  the  law  and'lhe 
pcophcu,"  and  it  Is  also  well  to  temember  that  when  tempted  in 
tke  wildemei*  he  tepelled  each  sutaetlion  of  the  Tempter  by  a 
gaotation  from  DeutemnoDy, 

Nevetthekst  even  such  a  writer  as  D  toM  not  escape  the 
iDflncfice  of  the  age  abd  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived;  and 
despite  the  spirit  of  love  which  breathes  so  stioagly  thmugjioot 
the  book,  especially  for  the  poor,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless, 
the  stranger  and  the  homeless  Levite  (udv.  io-»),  and  the 
humanity  shown  towards  both  beaats  aitd  birds  (Bdi.  i,  4,  6  f., 
nv.  4),  there  ate  clement*  in  D  which  go  far  to  explain  the 
intense  exdosiveness  and  the  religious  intderanoe  chaiaetedstie 
of  Judaism.  Should  a  man's  son  or  friend  dear  to  Um  a*  Us  own 
•oul  itA  to  tempt  him  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  D's  pitilcaB 
order  t^  that  man  is  "  Ihou  shalt  surely  kBl  him;  thine  band 
shall  be  first  upon  him  to  put  him  to  death."  From  this  single 
imti"^  we  see  not  only  how  far  mankind  has  travelled  along  the 
pkth  of  lebgioiis  toleration  since  Deuteronomy  wis  written,  buts 
also  how  very  far  the  criticism  implied  in  Christ's  method  of 
dealing  with  what  "  was  said  to  tliem  of  old  time  "  may  be 
legitimately  carried.  (J.  *•  P-*) 

OEOTSCB.  MHAinni.  OSCAR  MBNAHUi  (i8>9-i873), 
German  oriental  scholar,  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  October  1829, 
at  Neisae  in  Prusuan  Silesia,  of  Jewish  extraction.  On  leachiiig 
Us  sixteenth  year  he  began  his  studies  at  the  univetsity  of  Borlin, 
paying  special  attention  to  theology  and  the  Talmud.  He  also 
mastered  the  BngH'h  language  and  studied  English  literature. 
In  1855  Deut*ch  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  library  of  tho 
British  Museum,  He  worked  intensdy  on  the  Tklomd  Md 
dontributed  no  less  than  190  papers  to  Ciamitrs'i  Bntydofaedit, 
in  addition  to  essays  in  Kitto's  and  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionaries, 
and  articles  in  periodicals.  In  October  1867  hi*  article  on  "  The 
Talmud,"  published  in  the  Quarterly  Retittf,  made  him  known. 
It  was  traulated  into  French,  German,  Russian,  Swedish,  Dutch 
and  Danish.    Hcdiedat  Alexandria  on  the  1 3th  of  Hay  187J. 

His  Liltmy  JUmaimt,  edited  by  Lady  Soangfcrd,  wen  psbfahed 
in  1874,  consistiog  of  nineteen  papen  on  such  subject*  a*  "  The 
Talmud,"  "  blam,"  "  Semitic  Culture,"  "  Egypt,  Ancient  and 
Modem."  "  Semitic  Laniuares,"  "  TheTarjums,  "  The  Sanuriun 
IVntatench,"  and  "  Arabic  Poetry." 

DKimCHKROllE,'  a  town  of  Germany,  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
between  the  two  lakes  of  Arens  and  Radau,  15  m.  N.W.  of 
SchneidemQhl,  a  railway  junction  60  m.  north  of  (osen.  Pop. 
(igos)  7>8>.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  public  offices  for  the  district, 
possesses  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a 
synagogue,  and  a  gymnasium  established  in  the  old  Jesuit 
college,  and  has  manufactures  of  machinery,  woollens,  tiles, 
brandy  and  beer. 

DEVTZ  (anc.  Dirilio),  formerly  an  independent  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  I^vince,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  opposite  to  Cologne,  with  which  it  has  been  incorpor- 
ated since  1S88.  It  contains  the  church  of  St  Heribert,  built  in 
the  17th  century,  cavalry  barracks,  artillery  magaxincs,  and  gas, 
porcdain,  machine  and  carriage  factories.  It  has  a  handsome 
railway  station  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  negotiating  the  local 
traffic  with  Elbcrfeld  and  KOnigswinter.  The  fortifications  of 
the  town  form  part  of  the  defences  of  Cologne.  To  the  east  is  the 
manufacturing  suburb  of  Kalk. 


The  old  castle  in  Dents  sua*  in  seos  aaiie  a  Benedlctfaw 
monastery  by  Heribert,  archUakop  of  C  k)gw.  Permissiaa  to 
fortify  the  town  waa  in  i  sjo  gnnted  to  the  dtixens  by  the  arcb- 
hishop  of  Cologne,  between  whom  and  the  ooonU  of  Berg  it  wa> 
in  1240  divided.  It  was  burnt  in  1J76,  144$  and  1583;  and 
fa  1678,  after  the  peace  of  Mijmwegca,  the  fortifications  wet* 
dismantled;  rd)uilt  in  1816,  they  were  again  laied  in  x88S. 

VBtJfOfnSM,  an  inland  dqjartment  of  western  France, 
formed  in  1 790  mainly  of  the  three  districts  of  Pdtou,  Thonarsaia, 
GItine  and  Nfortajs,  added  to  a  small  portion  of  Sainto^e  and 
aatiUsiiiaUarportioBOf  Aunia.  Ana,  ass? aq. m.  Fop.(i9o6) 
339,4M.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Maino^t-Loirc,  E.  by  Vienna, 
S.E.  by  Oawite,  S.  by  Chaiente-Iafirieaie  and  W.  by  Veadfe. 
The  department  tikes  its  name  bom  two  riven— the  Sivre  of 
Niort  which  tnvenea  the  southern  portion,  and  the  Sint  of 
Nantes  (an  aSiieat  of  the  Loire)  whkh  drains  the  north-west. 
There  are  three  region*— the  Gttiae,  oocnpying  the  north  and 
centre  of  the  department,  the  Plafne  in  the  aouth  and  the  Marai*, 
— disringiiished  by  tbdr  geological  chaactcr  and  their  general 
physical  appearanca.  The  Gitine,  formed  of  primitive  rock* 
(gnnite  and  acUsU),  Is  tb«  wntinnatfan  of  the  "  Socage  "  of 
VendfeaadMaine^-Uilre.  Its  swfaoeixiiseguiat  and  covered 
with  hedges  and  dumps  of  wood  or  foietts.  The  systematio 
appUcation  of  lime  has  modi  improved  the  soil,  which  is  natnrally 
poor.  The  Plaioe,  reating  on  oolite  fimestone,  is  tredess  but 
fcrtfe.  The  Marais,  a  low-lyitfg  district  in  the  extreme  south- 
west, consist*  of  alluvial  days  which  abo  are  eztremdy  pro- 
ductive when  property  drained.  The  higbe*t  point*,  several  of 
which  exceed  700  fL,  are  found  inn  line  of  hills  which  begins  in  the 
centre  of  the  department,  to  thesouth  of  Parthenay,  and  stretches 
north-west  into  the  ndghbouring  dcf*rtnient  of  Vendie.  It 
divides  the  region  drained  by  theSivt*  Nantaise  and  the  ThooM 
(both  affluenta  of  the  Loire)  in  the  north  from  the  basins  of  the 
Sivre  Niortaise  and  the  Chaicnte  in  the  south.  The  climate  ii 
mild,  the  annual  temperature  at  Niort  being  34°  Fahr.,  and  tlie 
tainfall  ncariy  15  in.  The  winters  arc  coido'  in  the  Gitine,  the 
summers  warmer  in  the  FUine. 

Three-quarters  of  the  entire  area  of  Deuz-Sivres,  which  ia 
primarily  an  agricultural  department,  consists  of  anble  land. 
Wheat  and  oats  are  the  main  cereal*.  Potatoe*  and  mangold- 
wursd*  are  the  chief  root-crops.  Niort  is  aceatre  for  the  growing 
of  vegetaUcs  (onions,  aaparago*,  artichokes,  &c.)  and  of  angelic*. 
Considerable  quantities  of  beetroot  ate  raised  to  supply  the 
distilleries  of  Melle.  Colxa,  hemp,  rape  and  flax  arc  also  culti- 
vated. Vineyards  are  numetooa  in  the  ndgbbourhood  ol 
Brcssuire  ia  the  north,  and  of  Niort  and  Mdle  in  the  south.  The 
departmant  is  well  known  for  the  Parthenay  breed  of  cattle  and 
the  Poitou  breed  of  horses;  and  the  mules  reared  in  the  soulham 
arrondissements  are  much  sought  alter  both  in  Fiance  and  in 
Spain.  The  system  of  co-operative  daitying  is  practised  in  some 
localities.  The  apple-trees  of  the  G4tine  and  the  walnut-trees  of 
the  Plaine  bring  a  good  return.  Coal  is  mined,  and  the  departn 
ment  produces  building-stone  and  lime.  A  leading  industry  is 
the  manufactureof  textiles  (serges,  druggets,  linen,  handkerdiiefl^ 
flannds,  swan-skins  and  knitted  goods).  Tanning  and  leather- 
dressing  are  carried  on  at  Niort  and  other  places,  and  gloves  are 
madeat  Niort.  Woolandcottonspinningihat  and  shoe  making, 
distilling,  brewing,  flour-milling  and  oil-refining  are  also  mste 
industries.  The  department  export*  cattle  and  aheep  to  Pari* 
and  Poitien;  also  cereals,  oils,  wines,  vegetable*  and  it*  industrial 
products. 

The  Sjvre  Niortaise  and  its  tributary  the  Mignon  fumiah  19  m. 
of  navigable  waterway.  The  department  is  served  by  the  Oiustr 
£tat  railway.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  Protestants, 
especially  in  the  south-east.  ThefourarrondissementsareNiort, 
Bressuire,  Melle  and  Parthenay;  the  cantons  number  31,  and 
the  communes  356.  Deuz-Stvte*  i*  part  of  the  region  oif  Ih* 
IX.  army  corps,  and  of  the  diocese  and  the  acadf  mie  (education^ 
dicumscription)  of  Poitiers,  where  also  is  its  court  of  appeal. 

Niort  (the  capital),  Bressnire,  Velle,  Parthenay,  St  Maixent, 
Thouan  and  Oiron  are  the  principal  places  In  the  department. 
ScvCTal  other  towns  contain  feature*  of  inteaest.    Among.  theM 
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•n  Abvitdt,  what  tine  b  a  dnndi  o!  &e  iith  ud  14th 
centnriei  which  owx  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  St  Pieire,  and  an 
indent  bridge  built  by  tlte  nunlu;  Celies-aur-BeUe,  where  there 
k  an  old  dmich  rebuilt  by  Louii  XL,  and  again  in  the  17th 
century;  and  St  Jouin-de-Mamei,  with  a  fine  Komanesque 
duiich  with  Gothic  restoration,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  indent  abbeys  of  GauL 

DBVA  (Saaakrit  "heavenly"),  in  Hindu  and  Buddhist 
mythology,  spirits  of  the  light  and  air,  and  minor  deities 
generally  beneficent.  In  Fwslan  mythology,  however,  the 
word  is  used  for  evil  spirits  or  demons.  According  to  Zaroaster 
the  devas  were  created  by  Ahrimaa. 

DBVA  (mod.  Ckukr),  a  Roman  legionary  fortieas  b  Britain 
aatbeDee.  It  wasoccupied  by  Roman  troops  about  AJ>.  48  and 
held  probably  till  the  end  of  the  Roman  dominion.  Its  gattison 
was  the  Le^  XX.  Valeria  Victrix,  with  wUch  another  legion 
(n.  Adjutrix)  was  associated  for  a  few  yean,  about  aj>.  75-85. 
It  never  developed,  Uke  many  Roman  legionary  fortresses,  into 
a  town,  but  remained  military  throughout.  Parts  of  its  north 
and  east  walls  (from'  Morgan's  Mount  to  Peppergzte)  and 
Bameroo*  iascriptioBS  remain  to  indicate  its  duiacter  and  area. 

S«  P.  J.  Haverfidd,  Calatopu  of  l)u  Cnnnur  tluteum,  Chetur 
(Chsslcr,  1900),  Introductkm. 

VnUiiink,  the  son  of  Suklodana,  who  was  younger 
btotber  to  the  lather  of  the  Buddha  {Mokatattm,  lil.  76^  Both 
he  and  his  brother  Ananda,  who  were  tonsiderably  youBger 
than  the  Buddha,  joined  the  brotherhood  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  Buddha's  ministry.  Four  other  cousins  of  theirs,  chiefe  of 
the  Sikiya  dan,  and  a  barber  named  UpaU,  were  admitlxd  to  the 
gcdcr  at  the  same  time;  and  at  their  own  request  the  barber  was 
admitted  first,  so  that  as  their  senior  in  the  order  he  should 
tidw  precedence  of  them  (Kiitsya  rexd.iii.  118).  AB  the  others 
continued  loyal  disdples,  but  Devadatta,  fifteen  years  afterwards, 
having  gained  over  the  crown  prince  of  Magadha,  A}itasattu,to 
his  side,  made  a  formal  proposition,  at  the  meeting  of  the  order, 
that  the  Buddha  should  retire,  and  Ijand  over  the  leadership  to 
him,  Devadatta  (Vniaya  Ttsts,  iii.  338 ;  JUaka,  i.  ^2).  This 
propcial  was.  rejected,  and  Devadatta  is  said  in  the  tradition 
to  have  successfully  instigated  the  prince  to  the  execution  of  bis 
aged  father  and  to  have  made  three  abortive  attempts  to  bring 
about  the  death  of  the  Buddha  (Yiimya  Texts,  iii.  >4i->5o; 
Jttaia,  vi.  ijt),  shortly  afterwards,  relying  upon  the  feeling  of 
the  people  in  favour  of  asceticism,  he  brought  forward  four 
piopositioDS  for  ascetic  rules  to  be  imposed  on  the  order.  These 
being  refused,  he  appealed  to  the  people,  started  an  order  of 
his  own,  and  gained  over  500  of  the  Buddha's  community 
to  Join  ia  the  secession.  We  hear  nothing  further  about  the 
success  or  otherwise  of  the  new  order,  but  it  may  possibly  be 
icferrcd  to  under  the  name  of  the  Gotamahas,  in  the  Angiaiara 
(see Dialtpiu  tftMtSuJdha i  its), forDevadatta's  family  name 
was  Gotama.  But  his  community  was  certainly  still  in  existence 
in  the 4th  century  A.D.,  for  it  is  especially  mentioned  by  Fallien, 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  (Legge's  translation,  p.  6a).  And  it  possibly 
lasted  till  the.  7th  century,  forHsnanT^ang  mentions  that  in  a 
monastery  in  Bengal  the  monks  then  followed  a  certain  regulation 
of  DevadatU's  (T.  Witters,  0»  KtMn  CJma»t,  0.  igi).  There 
i*  DO  mention  in  the  canon  as  to  how  or  when  Devadatta  died; 
bat  tlneommantaiy  on  the/dteia,  written  hi  the  5thcentaiy  a.D., 
has  preserved  a  tradition  that  he  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth 
near  Slvatthi,  when  00  his  way  to  ask  pardon  of  the  Buddha 
(Jaiata,  iv.  158).  The  qx>t  where  this  occurred  was  shown  to 
both  the  pilgrims  Just  mentioned  (Fa  Hien,  he.-  tU.  p.  60;  and 
T.  Watten,  On  Fimii  Ckrnmt,  i.  390).  It  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  way  in  which  such  legends  gtow,  that  it  b  only  the  latest 
of  these  authorities,  HsOan  Tteng,  who  says  that,  though 
ostensibly  approaching  the  Bnddha  with  a  view  to  reconciliation, 
Devadatta  had  concealed  poison  in  Us  nail  with  the  object  of 
miudering  the  Buddha. 

AUTHOMTIBS.— V<xa^  T*xU,  translated  by  Rhys  Davids  and 
H.  ddenbtrg  (3  vob..  Oxford,  1881-1885);  tkr  Mlata.  edited  by 
V.  FansbOII  (7  vob..  l.ondon,  1877-1897):  T.  Watten,  0»  Yuan 
I  (cd.  Khyi  Davids  and  BushtU.  s  vols.,  Laadon,  1904-190:): 


Fs  Htsa,  translated  by  I.  Legge  (Oxford,  I8t6)i  MaUmm  fcA 
Teaant,  3  vols,  Paris,  1881-1897).  (T.  W.  R.  04 

DBVAPBATAO  (DEOMATAo),a  viBage  tn  Tehri  State  of  the 
United  Provinces,  India.  It  is  situated,  at  the  spot  where  the 
rivets  Alakaanda  and  BhagiratU  unite  and  form  the  Ganges, 
and  a«  one  of  the  five  saotd  Confluencei  in  the  hnis  is  a  great 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  devout  Hindus.  Devaptayag  stands  at 
an  elevation  of  1265  ft  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  rises  above  it 
Sooft.  Onaterraceintheupperpartofthevillage  Is  the  temple 
of  Raghunath,  built  of  huge  uncemeated  stones,  pytamidical  ia 
form  and  capped  by  a  while  cupola. 

DBVBn,  CHAmjl  (i8so-tl9t),  American  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  bora  in  Charkatown,  Massachusetts,  on  the  4th  of  April  18  sow' 
He  graduated  at  Birvatd  College  in  1838,  and  at  the  Harvard 
law  school  in  (840,  and  wu  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ftankiio 
county,  Mass.,  wliere  he  practised  bom  1841  to  1849,  In 
the  year  1848  he  was  a  Whig  member  (rf  the  state  senate,  and 
from  1849  to  1853  was  United  States  manhal  for  Massachusetts, 
in  which  capadty  he  was  called  upon  in  1851  to  lemand  the 
fugitive  slave,  Thomas  Sims,  to  slavery.  This  be  f dt  constnined 
to  do,  much  agaiast  his  personal  desire;  and  subsequently  he 
attempted  in  vain  to  purchase  Sims's  freedom,  and  many  years 
later  appointed  him  to  a  position  in  the  department  of  justice  at 
Washington.  Devens  practised  law  at  Worcester  from  1853  "^^ 
1861,  and  throughout  the  Civil  War  served  in  ibt  Federal  army, 
becoming  colood  of  volunteers  in  July  1861  and  brigadier' 
general  of  vohmteen  in  April  t86>.  At  the  battle  of  Bdl'sBluC 
(i86t)  he  was  severdy  wounded;  he  was  again  wounded  at 
Fair  Oaks  (iSfii)  and  at  ChanceUorsvOle  (1863),  where  he  com- 
manded a  division.  He  later  distinguished  himself  at  Cold 
Harbdr,  and  commanded  a  division  in  Grant's  final  ■•«™r«tei>  in 
Virginia  (1864-65),  his  troops  being  the  fint  to  occupy  Richmond 
after  its  ML  Breveted  major-general  in  1865,  he  remained  in 
the  army  for  a  year  as  commander  of  the  military  district  o( 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  Massachusetts 
superior  court  from  1867  to  1873,  and  was  an  assodate  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state  from  t873  to  1877,  and  again  from 
i88ttoi89i,  Fnrai877toi8{lihewasattomey-8enuttlofthe 
United  States  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Hayes.  He  died  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  7th  of  January  1891. 

See  his  OMtoau  and  Aidrata,  with  a  memoir  by  John  Codmaa 
Ropes  (Bostoa.  1891). 

DEyBNRR,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Ovetysd,  RoDand,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vsd,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schipbedt,- 
and  a  junction  station  10  m.  N.  of  Zutphen  by  taiL  It  b  also 
connected  by  steam  tramway  S.E.  with  Brokuk>.  Fop.  (1900) 
s6,its.  Deventer  is  a  neat  and  pmaperous  town  situated  in  the 
midst  of  prettily  wooded  environs,  and  conuining  many  curiou* 
old  buikiings.  There  are  three  churches  of  spedri  interest:  the 
Groote  Kcrk  (St  Lebuimis),  which  dates  from  1334,  and  occupies 
the  site  of  an  older  structure  of  which  the  itth-centiuy  crypt 
remains;  the  Roman  CathoBc  Broederkcrk,  or  Brothers'  Chun^ 
contaioiog  among  its  relics  three  indent  gospels  said  to  have 
been  written  by  St  Lebuinus  (Lebwin),  the  F.ngl!«h  apostle  of 
the  Frisians  and  Westphalians  (d.  c.  773);  and  the  Bergkerk, 
dedicated  in  i  ic6,  which  has  two  late  Romanesque  towcts.  The 
town  haH  (1693)  contains  a  remarkable  painting  of  the  town 
conndl  byTerburg.  In  the  fine  square  called  the  Brink  is  the  old 
weigh-bouse,  now  a  school  (gymnasium) ,  built  in  1 538,with  8  large 
extrmal  staircase  (1644).  The  gymnasium  is  descended  from  the 
Latin  school  of  which  the  cdebrated  Alexander  Hegius  was 
master  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  z  5th  century,  when  \3at  young 
[Erasmus  was  sent  to  it,  and  at  whidi  Adrian  Floreizoon,  after- 
wards Pope  Adrian  VI.,  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  ibout  the' 
same  time.  Another  famous  educational  institution  was  the' 
"  Athenaeum  "  or  high  school,  founded  in  1630,  at  which  Henij 
Reneiy  (d.  1639)  Uught  philosopby,  while  Johann  Friedrich 
Gronov  (Gronovius)  (1611-1671)  Uught  rhetoric  and  blttory  in 
the  middle  of  the  same  century.  The  "  Athenaeum  "  disap- 
pered  in  1876.  In  modem  times  Deventer  possessed  a  famous 
teacher  in  Dr  Buigtrsdyk  (d.  1900),  the  Dutch  translator  of 
Shakespeare.    The  town  library,  also  called  the  Hbtary  of  the 
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AtkcMotm,  iidudet  many  MSS.  and  {namaMa,  and  a  13th- 
centtiry  copy  of  Rtjnard  iMt  Fox.  The  archives  of  the  town  are 
of  conaiderable  value.  Besides  a  considerable  asricultuiat  trade, 
Deventrr  has  important  iron  foundries  and  carpet  factories  (the 
royal  mannfactory  of  Smyrna  carpets  being  especially  famous); 
iriiile  totton-printing,  rope-making  and  the  weaving  of  woollens 
and  aiOu  are  also  carried  on.  A  public  offidal  is  appointed  to 
supervise  the  proper  making  of  a  form  of  gingerbread  known  as 
*  D€Vtmltr  Koik,"  which  has  a  reputation  throughout  Holland. 
In  the  church  U  Bathmen,  a  village  s  m.  E.  of  Dcventer,  some 
t4tli<entiiry  frescoes  were  discovered  in  1870. 

In  the  14th  century  Deventer  was  the  centre  of  the  famous 
religious  and  educational  movement  associated  with  the  name 
of  Gerhard  Croot  (f.s.),  who  was  a>  native  of  the  town  (see 
BxoTHzss  or  CoimoN  Lira). 

OE  VERB.  AUBRET  TBOHAI  (1814-1901),  Irish  poet  and 
critic,  was  bom  at  Curragh  Chase,  Co.  Limerick,  on  the  roth  of 
January  1814,  being  the  third  son  of  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vcre  Hunt 
(1788-1846).  In  183 1  his  father  dropped  the  6nal  name  by  royal 
Ucenoe.  Sir  Aubrey  was  himself  a  poet.  Wordsworth  called  his 
sonnets  the  "  most  perfect  of  the  age."  These  and  his  drama, 
J/(tfy7ii^,werepubUshedbyhissonini87sandiS84.  Aubrey 
de  Vere  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  his 
twenty-cigfath  year  published  Tke  WaldtHsa,  which  he  followed 
op  in  the  next  year  by  Tke  Starck  after  Pnterphu.  Thence- 
forward he  was  continually  engaged,  till  hi*  death  on  the  aotb  of 
Jaoaary  1901,  in  the  production  of  poetry  and  criticism.  His 
best-known  works  are:  in  verse.  The  Salers  (1861);  Tke  Infant 
BriM  (1864);  Irish  Odes  (1869);  Lefends  of  Si  Patrick  (1871); 
and  Legends  of  tke  Saxon  Saints  (1879);  and  in  prose.  Essays 
tki^yon  Poetry  (1887);  and  Essays  chiefly  Literary  and  Bikicai 
(1889).  He  also  wrote  a  picturesque  volume  of  travel-sketches, 
and  two  dramas  in  verse,  Alexander  Ike  Great  (1874);  and  Si 
Titmas  of  Canterbury  (1876);  both  of  which,  though  they 
contain  fine  passages,  suffer  from  diSuseness  and  a  lack  of 
dramatic  spirit.  The  characteristics  of  Aubrey  de  Veie's  poetry 
tie  "  high  seriousness  "  and  a  fine  reb'gious  enthusiasm.  His 
research  in  questions  of  faith  led  him  to  the  Roman  Church;  and 
in  many  of  his  poems,  notably  in  the  volume  of  sonnets  called 
St  Peter's  Ckains  (1888),  he  made  rich  additions  to  devotional 
verse.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Wonlsworth,  whose  calm  meditative 
serenity  he  often  echoed  with  great  felicity;  and  his  affection  for 
Greek  poetry,  truly  felt  and  understood,  gave  dignity  and  weight,, 
to  his  own  vn^ons  of  mythological  idylls.  But  perhaps  he  will 
be  diiefly  remembered  for  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  study 
of  Celtic  legend  and  literature.  In  this  direction  he  has  had  many 
foUoweii,  who  have  sometimes  assumed  the  appearance  of 
pioneers;  but  after  Matthew  Arnold's  fine  lecture  on  "  Celtic 
Literature,"  nothing  perhaps  did  moi«  to  help  the  Celtic  revival 
than  Aubrey  de  Vere's  tender  insight  into  the  Irish  character, 
and  his  stirring  reproductions  of  the  early  Irish  epic  poetry. 

A  volume  of  Selections  from  hfa  poems  was  edited  in  1894  (New 
York  and  London)  by  G.  R  Woodbeny. 

BBnCB,  a  scheme,  pfaui,  simple  mechanical  contrivance;  also 
a  pattetn  or  design,  particularly  an  heraldic  design  or  emblem, 
often  combined  with  a  motto  or  legend.  "  Device  "  and  its 
doublet  "  devise  "  come  from  the  two  Old  French  forms  deoit 
and  ieoise  of  the  Latin  divisa,  things  divided,  from  ditidere,  to 
■cpaiate,  used  In  the  sense  of  to  arrange,  set  out,  apportion. 
"  Devise,"  as  a  substantive,  is  now  only  used  as  a  legal  term 
(or  a  disposition  of  property  by  will,  by  a  modem  convention 
iceMcted  to  a  disposition  of  real  property,  the  term  "  bequest " 
hdbsg  used  of  personalty  (see  Wiu).  This  use  is  directly  due 
to  the  Medieval  Latin  meaning  of  dividere=  leslamento  disponere. 
In  hs  verbd  (onn,  "  devise  "  is  used  not  only  in  the  legal  sense, 
bat  also  in  the  sense  of  to  plan,  arrange,  scheme. 

DKVn  (Or.  iii06h)i,  "  slanderer,"  from  iwfiOAhP,*  to 
sbader),  the  generic  name  for  a  spirit  of  evil,  especially  the 
sapieine  spirit  of  evil,  the  foe  of  God  and  man.  The  word  is  used 
for  adnar  evO  spirits  in  much  the  same  sense  as  "  demon."  From 
Ike  various  characteristics  associated  with  iWs  idea,  the  term  has 
coow  to  be  applied  by  analogy  in  many  different  senses.    From 


the  idea  of  evil  as  degraded,  contemptible  and  doomed  to  failure, 
the  term  is  applied  to  persons  in  evil  plight,  or  of  slight  considera- 
tion. In  English  legal  phraseology  "  devil  "  and  "  devilling  " 
are  used  of  barristers  who  act  aa  substitutes  for  others.  Any 
remuneration  which  the  legal  "  devil "  may  receive  is  purely  a 
matter  of  private  arrangement  between  them.  In  the  chancery 
division  such  remuneration  is  generally  in  the  proportion  of 
one  half  of  the  fee  which  the  cUent  pays;  "  in  the  king's  bench 
division  remuneration  for  '  devilling '  of  briefs  or  assisting  in 
drafting  and  opinions  is  not  common  "  (see  A  nnnal  Practice^  1907, 
p.  717).  In  a  similar  sense  an  author  may  have  his  materiab 
collected  and  arranged  by  a  literary  hack  or  "  deviL"  The  tenn 
"  printer's  devQ  "  for  the  errand  boy  in  a  printing  otSce  probably 
combines  this  idea  with  that  of  his  being  black  with  ink.  The 
common  notions  of  the  devil  as  black,  ill-favouted,  malicious, 
destructive  and  the  like,  have  occasioned  the  application  of  the 
term  to  certain  animals  (the  Tasmanian  devil,  the  devil-fish,  the 
coot) ,  to  mechanical  contrivances  (for  tearing  up  cloth  or  separat- 
ing wool),  to  pungent,  highly  seasoned  dishes,  broiled  or  hied. 
In  this  article  we  are  concerned  with  the  primary  sense  of  the 
word,  as  used  in  mythology  and  religion. 

The  primitive  philosophy  of  animism  involves  the  ascription 
of  all  phenomena  to  personal  agencies.  As  phenomena  are  good 
or  evil,  produce  pleasure  or  pain,  cause  weal  or  woe,  a  distinction 
in  the  character  of  these  agencies  is  gradually  recognized;  the 
agents  of  good  become  gods,  those  of  evil,  demons.  A  tendency 
towards  the  simplification  and  organization  of  the  evil  as  of  the 
good  forces,  leads  towards  belief  in  outstanding  leaders  among 
the  forces  of  evil.  When  the  divine  is  most  completely  conceived 
as  unity,  the  demonic  is  also  so  conceived;  and  over  against  God 
stands  Satan,  or  the  devil. 

Although  it  is  in  connexion  with  Hebrew  and  Christian  mono- 
theism that  this  belief  in  the  devil  has  been  most  fully  developed, 
yet  there  are  approaches  to  the  doctrine  in  other  religions.  In 
Babylonian  mythology  "  the  old  serpent  goddess '  the  lody  Nina ' 
was  transformed  into  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  hostile  to 
the  powers  of  heaven  "  (Sayce's  Hibberi  Lectures,  p.  183),  and  was 
confounded  with  the  dragon  Tiamat,  "  a  terrible  monster,  reap- 
pearing in  the  Old  Testament  writings  as  Rahab  and  Leviathan, 
the  principle  of  chaos,  the  enemy  of  God  and  man  "  (Tennant's 
The  Pall  and  Original  Sin,  p.  43),  and  according  to  Ounkd 
{Sckdpfung  und  Ckaos,  p.  383)  "  the  original  of  the '  old  serpent ' 
of  Rev.  xii.  9."  In  Egyptian  mythology  the  serpent  Apap  with 
an  army  of  monsters  strives  daily  to  arrest  the  coarse  of  the  boat 
of  the  luminous  gods.  While  the  Greek  mythology  described 
the  Titans  as  "  enchained  once  for  all  in  their  dark  dungeons  " 
yet  Prometheus'  threat  remained  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus.  In  the  German  mythology  the  army  of  darkness 
Is  led  by  Hel,  the  personification  of  twilight,  sunk  to  the  goddess 
who  enchains  the  dead  and  terrifies  the  living,  and  Lokl,  originally 
the  god  of  fire,  but  afterwards  "  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  the 
evil  poweis,  who  strips  the  goddess  of  earth  of  her  adornments, 
who  robs  Thor  of  his  fertilizing  hammer,  and  canses  the  death  of 
Balder  the  beneficent  sun."  In  Hindu  mythology  the  Manits, 
Indra,  Agni  and  Vishnu  wsge  war  with  the  serpent  Ahi  to  deliver 
the  celestial  cows  or  spouses,  the  waters  held  captive  in  the 
caverns  of  the  clouds.  In  the  Trimurii,  Brahmi  (the  impersonal) 
is  manifested  as  Brahml  (the  personal  creator),  Vishnu  (the 
preserver),  and  Siva  (the  destroyer).  In  Siva  is  perpetuated  the 
belief  in  the  god  of  Vedic  times  Rudra,  who  is  represented  aa 
"  the  wild  hunter  who  storms  over  the  earth  with  '  's  bands,  and 
lays  low  with  arrows  the  men  who  displease  him  "  (Chantepie  de 
la  Saussaye's  R^iglonsgesckickte,  ind  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  15).  The  evil 
character  of  Siva  is  reflected  in  his  wife,  who  as  Kali  (the  black)- 
is  the  wild  and  cruel  goddess  of  destruction  and  death.  The 
opposition  of  good  and  evil  is  most  fully  carried  out  lo 
Zoroastrlanism.  Opposed  to  Ormuxd,  the  author  of  all  good,  it 
Ahriman,  the  source  of  all  evil;  and  the  opposition  runs  through 
the  whole  universe  (D'AlvieOa's  HUtert  Lectures,  pp.  i58-r<4). 

The  conception  of  Salan  (Heb.  >W,  the  adversaiy,  Gr. 
Zaroi^,  or  ZorSi',  »  Cor.  xiL  7)  belongs  to  the  post-exflic  period 
of  Hebrew  development,  and  probably  shows  traces  of  the 
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influence  of  Pereuui  on  Jewiib  thought,  but  it  has  also  its  roots 
in  much  older  beliefs.  An  "  evil  spirit  "  possesses  Saul  (i  Sam. 
xvi.  14),  but  il  is  "  from  the  Lord."  The  same  agency  produces 
discord  between  Abimelecb  and  the  Sbechemites  (Judges  ii.  13). 
"  A  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  o{  all  his  prophets  "  as  Yahwch's 
messenger  entices  Ahab  to  bis  doom  (x  Kings  zxiL  32).  Crowing 
human  corruption  is  traced  to  the  fleshy  union  of  angels  and 
women  (Gen.  vi.  1-4).  But  generally  evil,  whether  as  misfortune 
or  as  sin,  is  assigned  to  divine  causality  (r  Sam.  xviii.  10;  a  Sam. 
xxiv.  i;  I  Kings  xxii.  30;  Isa.  vi.  10,  Ixiii.  17).  After  the  Exile 
there  is  a  tendency  to  protect  thfc  divine  transcendence  by  the 
introduction  of  mediating  angelic  agency,  and  to  separate  all 
evil  from  God  by  ascribing  its  origin  to  Satan,  the  enemy  of 
God  and  man.  In  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  (iii.  1-3)  be  stands 
as  the  adversary  of  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  and  is  rebuked  by 
Yabweh  for  desiring  that  Jerusalem  should  be  further  punished. 
In  the  book  of  Job  be  presents  himself  before  the  Lord  among  the 
sons  of  God  (ii.  t),  yet  he  is  represented  both  as  accuser  and 
tempter.  He  disbelieves  in  Job's  int^rity,  and  desires  him  to  be 
so  tried  that  he  may  (all  into  sin.  While,  according  to  3  Sam. 
xxiv.  X,  God  himself  tests  David  in  regard  to  the  numbering  o( 
the  people,  according  to  i  Chron.  xxi,  i  it  a  Satan  who  tempts 
him. 

The  development  of  the  conception  continued  in  later  Judaism, 
which  was  probably  more  strongly  influenced  by  Persian  dualism. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Asmodeus  (q.v.)  of  the  book 
of  Tobit  is  the  same  as  the  Aeshma  Caewa  of  the  Bundahesh. 
He  is  the  evil  spirit  who  slew  the  seven  husbands  of  Sara  (iii.  8), 
and  the  name  probably  means  "  Destroyer."  In  the  book  of 
Enoch  Satan  is  represented  as  the  ruler  of  a  rival  kingdom  of  evil, 
but  here  are  also  mentioned  Satans,  who  are  distinguished  from 
the  fallen  angds  and  who  have  a  threefold  funclion,  to  tempt,  to 
accuse  and  to  punish.  Satan  possesses  the  ungodly  (Ecclesi- 
4Sticus  xxi.  37),  is  identified  with  the  serpent  of  Gen.  iii.  (Wisdom 
ii.  34),  and  is  probably  also  represented  by  Asmodeus,  to  whom 
lustful  qualities  arc  assigned  (Tobit  vi.  14);  Gen.  iiL  is  probably 
referred  to  in  Psalms  of  Solomon  xvii.  49,  "  a  serpent  speaking 
with  the  words  of  transgressors,  words  of  deceit  to  pervert 
wisdom."  The  Soot  »J  Ike  SecreU  of  Ejwch  not  only  identifies 
Satan  with  the  Serpent,  but  also  describes  his  revolt  against  God, 
and  expulsion  from  heaven.  In  the  Jewish  Tarpims  Sammacl, 
"  the  highest  angel  that  stands  before  God's  throne,  caused  the 
Vipcnt  to  seduce  the  woman  ";  he  coalesces  with  Satan,  and  ha* 
inferior  Satans  as  his  servants.  The  birth  of  Cain  is  ascribed  to  a 
onion  of  Satan  with  Eve.  As  accuser  affecting  man's  standing 
before  Cod  he  is  greatly  feared. 

This  doctrine,  stripped  of  much  of  its  grossness,  is  reproduced 
in  the  New  TestamenL  Satan  is  the  fit^i^oXof  (Matt.  xiii.  39; 
John  xiii.  3;  Eph.  iv.  37;  Heb.  iL  14;  Rev.  ii.  lo).  slanderer 
or  accuser,  the  f<tp&i'ui>(Matt.  iv.  3;  I'Thess.  iii.  s),  the  tempter, 
the  «»»i(pAi  (Matt.  v.  37;  John  xvii.  1$;  Eph.  vi.  16),  the  evil 
one,  and  the  ix^pis  (Matt.  xiii.  39),  theenemy.  He  is  apparvnlly 
identified  with  Beelzebub  (or  Beelzebul)  in  Matt.  zii.  36,  37. 
Jesus  appears  to  recognize  the  existence  of  demons  belonging  to 
a  kingdom  of  evil  under  the  leadership  of  Satan  "  the  prince  of 
demons  "  (Matt.  xii.  34,  36,  37),  whose  works  in  demonic  posses- 
rions  it  is  his  function  to  destroy  (Mark  i.  34,  iii.  1 1 ,  vi.  7 ;  Luke  x. 
17-30).  But  he  himself  conquers  Satan  in  resisting  his  tempta- 
tions (MatL  iv.  i-ii).  Simon  is  warned  against  him,  and  Judas 
yields  to  him  as  tempter  (Luke  xxii.  31;  John  xiii.  37).  Jesus's 
cures  are  represented  as  a  triumph  over  Satan  (Luke  x.  18). 
This  Jewish  doctrine  is  found  in  Paul's  letters  also.  Sajtan  rules 
qyer  a  worid  of  evil,  supernatural  agencies,  whose  dwelling  is  In 
the  lower  heavens  (Eph.  vL  13):  hence  he  is  the  "prince  of 
tbe  power  of  the  air  "  (ii.  3).  He  is  the  tempter  (i  Thess.  iii.  s; 
I  Cor,  vii.  s),  the  destroyer  (x.  10),  to  whom  the  offender  is  to  be 
kand«l  over  for  bodily  destruction  (v.  5),  identified  with  the 
■crpcnt  (Rom.  xvi.  30;  a  Cor.  xi.  3),  and  probably  with  Beliar  or 
Belial  (vi.  15) ;  and  the  sunendcr  of  man  to  him  brought  death 
into  the  world  (Rom.  v.  17).  Paul's  own  "  stake  in  the  flesh  " 
is  Satan's  messenger  (3  Cor.  xii.  7).  According  to  Hebrews 
Sitan'spoweroverdeatb Jesusdestroysbydying(U.  14).  Revela- 


tion describes  the  war  in  heaven  between  God  frith  Us  ai]«eb  and 
Satan  or  the  dragon,  the  "  old  serpent,"  the  deceiver  of  the 
whole  worid  (xii.  9),  with  his  hosts  of  darkness.  After  tbe  over- 
throw of  tbe  Beast  and  the  kings  of  the  earth,  Satan  is  imprisoned 
in  the  bottomless  pit  a  thousand  years  (zx.  il  Again  loosed  to 
deceive  the  nations,  he  is  finally  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone  (xx.  xo;  cf.  EiKxh  liv.  5,  6;  2  Peter  ii.  4).  In  John's 
Gospel  and  Epistles  Satan  is  opposed  to  Christ.  Siimer  and 
munlerer  from  the  beginning  (i  John  iii.  8)  and  liar  by  nature 
(John  viii.  44),  he  enslaves  men  to  sin  (viii.  34),  causes  death 
(verse  44),  rules  the  present  worid  (xiv.  30),  but  has  no  power 
over  Christ  or  those  who  are  his  (xiv.  30,  xvi.  xi;  i  John  v.  t8). 
He  will  be  destroyed  by  Chiist  with  all  his  works  Qohn  xvi.  33; 
I  John  iii.  8). 

In  the  common  faith  of  the  Gentile  cbuiches  after  the  Apostolic 
Age  "  the  present  dominion  of  evil  demons,  or  of  one  evil  demoli, 
was  just  as  generally  presupposed  as  man's  need  of  redemption, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  result  of  that  dominion.  The  tenacity 
of  this  belief  may  be  explained  among  other  thin^  by  tbe  living 
impression  of  the  polytheism  that  surrounded  the  communities 
on  every  side.  By  means  of  this  assumption  too,  hununity 
seemed  to  be  unburdened,  and  the  presupposed  rapadty  for 
redemption  could,  therefore,  be  justified  in  its  widest  range  " 
(Hamack's  History  of  Dogma,  i.  p.  x8x).  While  Chiist's  Firlt 
Advent  delivered  believers  from  Satan's  bondage,  his  overthrow 
would  be  completed  only  by  the  Second  Advent.  The  Gnostics 
held  that  "  the  present  world  sprang  from  a  fall  of  man,  or  from 
an  undertaking  hostile  to  God,  and  is,  therefore,  tbe  product  of 
an  evil  or  intermediate  being  "  (p.  357).  Some  taught  that  while 
the  future  had  been  assigned  by  God  to  Christ,  the  devil  had 
received  the  present  age  (p.  309).  The  fathers  traced  all  doctrines 
not  held  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  devil,  and  the  virtue*  of 
hetvtics  were  regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  devil  transforming 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light  (ii.  91).  Irenaeus  ascribes  Satan'* 
fall  to  "  pride  and  arrogance  and  envy  of  God's  creation  ";  and 
traces  man's  deliverance  from  Satan  to  Christ's  victory  in  re- 
sisting his  temptations;  but  also,  guided  by  certain  Pauline 
passages,  represents  the  death  of  Christ  "  as  a  ransom  paid  to  the 
'  apostasy '  for  men  who  had  fallen  into  captivity  "(ii.  390).  He 
does  not  admit  that  Satan  has  any  lawful  claim  on  man,  or  that 
God  practised  a  deceit  on  him,  as  later  fathers  taught.  This 
theory  of  the  atoHeniml  was  formulated  by  Origcn.  "  By  his 
successful  temptation  the  devil  acquired  a  right  over  men.  God 
offered  Christ's  soul  'or  that  of  men.  But  the  devil  was  duped, 
as  Christ  overcame  both  him  and  death  "  (p.  367).  It'was  held 
by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose,  who  uses  tbe  phrase  fia  ffaus, 
Augustine,  Leo  I.,  and  Gregory  I.,  who  expresses  it  in  its  wont 
form.  "  'The  humanity  of  Christ  was  the  bait;  the  fish,  the 
devil,  snapped  at  it,  and  was  left  hanging  on  the  invisible  hook, 
Christ's  divinity  "  (iii.  307).  In  Athanasius  the  relation  of  the 
work  uf  Christ  to  Satan  retires  into  the  background,  Gregory  ol 
Naziaiuus  and  John  of  Damascus  fdt  scruples  about  this  view. 
It  is  expressly  repudiated  by  Anselm  and  Abdard.  Peter  the 
Lonibard  asserted  it,  disregarding  these  objections.  BcmMli 
represents  man's  bondage  to  Satan  "  as  righteously  permitted 
as  a  Just  retribution  for  sin,"  he  being  "  the  executioner  of  the 
divine  justice."  Another  theory  of  Origen's  found  less  accept- 
ance. The  devil,  as  a  being  resulting  from  God's  will,  cannot 
always  remain  a  devil.  The  possibility  of  his  redemption^ 
however,  was  in  the  sth  century  branded  as  a  heresy.  Persian 
dualism  was  brought  into  contact  with  Christian  thought  in  the 
doctrine  of  Mani;  and  it  is  permissible  to  believe  that  tbe  gloomy 
views  of  Augustine  regarding  man's  condition  are  due  in  some 
measure  to  this  influence.  Mani  taught  that  Satan  with  his 
demons,  sprung  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  attacked  the 
realm  of  light,  the  earth,  defeated  nuin  sent  against  him  by  tbe 
Cod  of  light,  but  was  overthrown  by  the  Cod  of  light,  wko  then 
delivered  the  primeval  man  (iii.  334).  "  During  the  middle 
ages,"  says  Tulloch,  "  the  belief  in  the  devil  was  absorbing- 
saints  conceived  themselves  and  others  to  be  in  constant  conflict 
with  him."  This  supcratition,  perhaps  at  its  strongest  in  the 
13th  to  the  13th  century,  pawed  into  Protestantism.    Lutber 
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«■>  ahnjn  cemdom  of  the  pnienee  and  oppoution  of  Satan. 
'  As  I  found  he  was  about  to  begin  again,"  says  Luther,  "  I 
gathered  together  my  boolts,  and  got  into  bed.  Another  time  in 
the  night  I  heard  him  above  my  cell  walking  on  the  cloister,  but 
as  1  knew  it  was  the  devil  I  paid  no  attention  to  him  and  went  to 
sleep."  He  held  that  this  worid  will  pass  away  with  its  pleasures, 
as  there  can  be  no  real  impfOveflBent  in  it,  for  the  devil  continues 
In  it  to  ply  his  daring  and  seductive  devices  (vii.  191).  I.  A. 
Doner  (Chrislian  Doclrint,  m.  p.  93)  sums  up  Protestant  doctrine 
as  foOows. — "  He  is  brought  into  tdation  with  natural  sinfulness, 
and  the  impulse  to  evil  thoughts  and  deeds  is  ascribed  to  him. 
'  The  dominion  of  evil  over  men  is  also  represented  as  a  slavery 
lo  Satan,  and  this  as  punishment.  He  has  his  full  power  in  the 
extra-Christian  world.  But  his  power  is  broken  by  Christ,  and 
by  his  word  vktoiy  over  him  b  to  be  won.  The  power  of  creating 
anything  is  also  denied  the  devil,  and  only  the  power  of  corrupting 
substances  is  conceded  to  him.  But  it  is  only  at  the  Last  Judg- 
ment that  his  power  is  wholly  annihilated;  he  is  himself  delivered 
up  to  eternal  punishment."  This  belief  in  the  devil  was  specially 
Hrong  in  Scotland  among  both  clergy  and  laity  in  the  17th 
century.  "  The  devil  was  always  and  literally  at  hand,"  says 
Buckle, "  he  was  haunting  them,  speaking  to  them,  and  tempting 
them.    Co  where  they  would  he  was  there." 

In  more  recent  times  a  great  variety  of  opinions  has  been 
expressed  on  this  subject  J.  S.  Semlcr  denied  the  reality  of 
demonic  possession,  and  held  that  Christ  in  his  language  accom- 
modated himself  to  the  views  of  the  sick  whom  he  was  seeking  to 
care.  Kant  regarded  the  devil  as  a  personification  of  the  radical 
(til  IB  man.  Daub  in  his  Judas  lahcariolk  argued  that  a  finite 
evil  presupposes  an  absolute  evil,  and  the  absolute  evil  as  real 
must  be  in  a  person.  Schelling  regarded  the  devil  as,  not  a 
person,  but  a  real  principle,  a  spin't  let  loose  by  the  freedom  of 
man.  Schleiermacher  was  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the 
common  belief.  "  The  problem  remains  to  seek  evil  rather  in 
adf  than  in  Satan,  Satan  only  showing  the  limits  of  our  self- 
knowledge."  Dorncr  has  formulated  a  theory  which  explains 
the  development  of  the  conception  of  Satan  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  in  correspondence  with  an  evolution  in  the  character  of 
Satan.  "  Satan  appears  in  Scripture  under  four  leading  cha> 
acters; — first  as  the  tempter  of  freedom,  who  desires  to  bring  to 
decision,  secondly  as  the  accuser,  who  by  virtue  of  the  law  retorts 
criminality  on  man;  thirdly  as  the  instrument  of  the  Divine, 
which  brings  evil  and  death  upon  men;  fourthly  and  lastly  he 
&  described,  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  enemy  of 
God  and  man."  He  supposes  "  a  change  in  Satan  in  the  course 
of  the  history  of  the  divine  revelation,  in  conflict  with  which  he 
came  step  by  step  to  be  a  sworn  enemy  of  God  and  man,  especially 
in  the  New  Testament  times,  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
power  is  broken  at  the  root  by  Christ."  He  argues  that  "  (be 
world^order,  being  in  process  as  a  moral  order,  permits  breaches 
everywhere  into  which  Satan  can  obtain  entrance  "  (pp.  99,  io>). 
H.  L.  Martenscn  gives  even  freer  rein  lo  speculation.  "  The  evil 
prindple,"  he  says,  "  has  in  itself  no  personality,  but  attains 
a  progressively  universal  peisonality  in  its  kingdom;  it  has  no 
hidividnal  personality,  save  only  in  individual  creatures,  who  in 
>n  especial  manner  make  themselves  its  organs;  but  among 
these  is  one  creature  in  whom  the  principle  is  so  hypostasized 
that  be  has  become  the  centre  and  head  of  the  kingdom  of  evil " 
(D«tmalics,  p.  199).  A.  Ritschl  gives  no  place  in  his  construc- 
tive doctrine  to  the  belief  in  the  devil;  but  recognizes  that  the 
mutual  action  of  individual  sinners  on  one  another  constitutes  a 
kingdom  of  sin,  opposed  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  (A.  E.  Carvie, 
tht  KiltcUian  Tknlogy,  p.  304).  Kaftan  affirms  that  a  "  doctrine 
about  Satan  can  as  little  be  established  as  about  angels,  as  faith 
can  lay  nothing  about  it,  and  nothing  Is  gained  by  it  for  the 
dogmatic  explanation  of  evil.  This  whole  province  must  be  left 
to  the  immediate  world-view  of  the  pious.  The  idea  of  Satan  will 
on  account  of  the  Scriptures  not  disappear  from  it,  and  it  would 
be  arro|ant  to  'wish  to  set  it  aside.  Only  let  everyone  keep  the 
thought  that  Satan -also  stands  under  the  commission  of  the 
Almighty  God,  and  that  no  one  must  suppose  that  by  leading 
tiack  his  slot  to  a  Satanic  temptation  h«  can  get  rid  of  his  own 


guilt.  To  transgress  these  limiU  is  to  assail  faith  "  (DoimoM, 
p.  348).  Id  the  book  entitled  £n(  and  ExdutUm  there  is  "  an 
attempt  to  turn  the  Ught  of  modem  science  on  to  the  andent 
mysteiy  of  evil."  The  author  contends  that  the  existence  of  evil 
Is  best  explained  by  assuming  that  God  is  confranted  with  Satan, 
who  in  the  process  of  evolution  interferes  with  the  divine  designs, 
an  interference  which  the  instability  of  such  an  evolving  prooea 
makes  not  incredible.  Satan  is,  however,  held  to  be  a  creattue 
who  has  by  abuse  of  his  freedom  been  estranged  from,  and 
opposed  to  his  Creator,  and  who  at  last  will  be  conquered  by 
moral  means.  W.  M.  Alexanderin  his  book  on  demonic  possession 
maintains  that  "  the  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  or  Son 
of  God  is  the  classical  criterion  of  genuine  demonic  possession  " 
(p.  150),  and  argues  that  as  "  the  Incarnation  indicated  th« 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth,"  there  took 
place  "  a  counter  movement  among  the  powers  of  darkness,"  of 
which  "  genuine  demonic  possession  was  one  of  the  manifesta- 
tions" (p.  S49). 

Interesting  as  these  speculations  are,  it  may  be  confidently 
affirmed  that  belief  in  Satan  is  not  now  generally  regarded  as  an 
essential  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  nor  is  it  found  to  be  an 
indispensable  element  of  Christian  experience.  On  the  one  hand 
science  has  so  explained  many  of  the  processes  of  outer  nature 
and  of  the  inner  life  of  man  as  to  leave  no  room  for  Satanic  agency. 
On  the  other  hand  the  modem  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  does  not  necessitate  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Scriptures  on  this  subject  as  finally  and  absolutely  authori- 
tative. The  teaching  of  Jesus  even  in  this  matter  may  be  ac- 
counted for  as  either  an  accommodation  to  the  vien-s  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  dealing,  or  more  probably  as  a  proof  of  the 
limitation  of  knowledge  which  was  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
Incarnation,  for  it  cannot  be  contended  that  as  revealer  of  God 
and  redeemer  of  men  it  was  imperative  that  be  should  either 
correct  or  confirm  men's  beliefs  in  this  respect.  The  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  evH  spirits,  oiganized  under  one  leader.  Satan 
to  tempt  man  and  oppose  God,  cannot  be  denied;  thesuffidency 
of  the  evidence  for  such  evil  agency  may,  however,  be  doubted; 
the  necessity  of  any  such  belief  for  Christian  thou{^t  and 
life  cannot,  therefore,  be  affirmed.  (See  also  Dbuonolocy; 
Possession.)  (A.  E.  C.*) 

DEVIZES,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  th« 
Devises  parliamentary  division  of  Wiltshire,  England,  86  m.  W. 
by  S.  of  London  by  the  Great  Western  laDway.  Pop.  (1901) 
6532.  Its  castle  was  built  on  a  tongue  of  land  flanked  by  two 
deep  ravines,  and  behind  this  the  town  grew  up  In  a  semidrd* 
on  a  stretch  of  bare  and  exposed  tableland.  Its  main  streets,  in 
which  a  few  andent  timbered  houses  are  left,  radiate  from  the 
market  place,  where  stands  a  Gcithic  cross,  the  gift  of  Lord 
Sidmouth  in  1814.  The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  skirts  the  town 
on  the  N.,  passing  over  the  high  ground  through  a  chain  of  thirty- 
nine  locks.  St  John's  church,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
Wiltshire,  is  cruciform,  with  a  massive  central  tower,  based  upon 
two  round  and  two  pointed  arches.  It  was  originally  Norman  of 
the  1 2th  century,  and  the  chancd  arch  and  low  vaulted  chancel, 
in  this  style,  are  very  fine.  In  the  interior  several  andent 
monumcnls  of  the  Sutlons  and  Heathcotes  are  preserved, 
besides  some  beautiful  carved  stone  work,  and  two  rich  ceilings  of 
oak  over  the  chapels.  St  Mary's,  a  smaller  church,  is  partly 
Norman,  but  was  rebuilt  in  the  isth  and  again  in  the  19th  cen; 
tury.  Its  lofty  clerestoried  nave  has  an  daboratdy  carved  timber 
roof,  and  the  south  porch,  though  repaired  In  i6ij,  preserves 
its  Norman  mouldings.  The  woollen  industries  of  Devixcs  have 
lost  thdr  prosperity;  but  there  is  a  large  grain  trade,  with 
engineering  works,  breweries,  and  manufactures  of  silk,  snuff, 
tobacco  and  agricultural  Implements.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen  and  dghteen  coundllors.  Area,  908 
acres. 

Devlxcs  (Dhisis,  la  Dtrise,  De  Vies)  does  not  appear  in  any 
historical  document  prior  to  the  rdgn  of  Henry  I.,  when  the 
constractlon  of  a  castle  of  exceptional  magnificence  by  Roger, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  at  once  constituted  the  town  an  important 
polillcal  centre,  and  kd  lo  its  speedy  dcvck)pment.    After  the 
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diignce  of  Roger  in  11J9  the  castle  w«a  seized  by  the  Crown; 
ia  the  i4tli  centuiy  it  formed  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  queens  of 
Engluid,  and  figured  prominently  in  history  until  its  capture  and 
demolition  by  Cromwell  in  the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  century. 
Devizes  became  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  the  6nt  charter 
from  Matilda,  confirmed  by  successive  latiet  sovereigns,  merely 
grants  exemption  from  certain  tolls  and  the  enjoyment  of  uit- 
disturbed  peace.  Edward  III.  added  a  dauae  conferring  on  the 
town  the  liberties  of  Marlborough,  and  Richard  II.  instituted  a 
coroner.  A  gild  merchant  was  granted  by  Edward  I.,  Edward  II. 
and  Edward  III.,  and  in  1614  was  dividedinto  the  three  compam'es 
of  drapers,  mercers  and  leathersellers.  The  present  governing 
charters  were  issued  by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  the  latter  being 
little  more  than  a  confirmation  of  the  former,  which  instituted  a 
common  council  consisting  of  a  mayor,  a  town  clerk  and  tbirty'^iz 
capital  burgesses.  ThesechartetsweresurrenderedtaCharlesII., 
and  a  new  one  was  conferred  by  James  IL,  but  abandoned  three 
years  later  in  favour.of  the  oiiginal  grant.  Devizes  returned  two 
members  to  parliament  from  1195,  until  deprived  of  one  member 
by  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  of  1867,  and  of  the  other 
by  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1S85.  The  woollen  manufacture  was 
the  staple  industry  of  the  town  from  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
tmlil  the  middle  of  the  rStb  century,  when  complaints  as  to  the 
decay  of  trade  began  to  be  prevalent.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
the  market  was  held  on  Monday,  and  there  were  two  annual  fairs 
at  the  feasts  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Decollation 
of  John  the  Baptist.  The  market  was  transferred  to  Thursday 
in  the  next  reign,  and  the  fain  in  the  18th  century  had  become 
seven  in  number. 

See  Victoria  Canaty  History,  WSttIm;  History  if  Dnims 
(Devizes,  Ifl59). 

DBVOLUnON.  WAR  OP  (t667-«8),  the  name  applied  to 
the  war  which  arose  out  of  Louis  XIV.'s  claims  to  certain 
Spanish  territories  in  right  of  his  wife  Maria  Theresa,  upon 
whom  the  ownership  was  alleged  to  have  "  devolved."  (See,  for 
the  military  operations,  Dutch  Wars.)  The  war  was  ended  by 
the  treaty  of  Aiz-la-Chspelle  in  1668. 

DEVON,  BABU  OP.  From  the  family  of  De  Redven  (De 
Ripuariis;  Riviers),  who  had  been  earls  of  Devon  from  about 
itoo,  this  title  passed  to  Hugh  de  Courtenay  (c.  IZ75-1340), 
the  representative  of  a  prominent  family  in  the  coimty  (see 
Gibbon's  "  digression  "  in  chap.  bd.  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  ed. 
Bury),  but  was  subsequently  forfeited  by  Thomas  Courtenay 
(1432-1462),  a  Lancastrian  who  was  beheaded  after  the  battle 
of  Towton.  'It  was  revived  in  t485  in  favour  of  Edward 
Courtenay  (d.  r5oo),  whose  son  Sir  William  (d.  1511)  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Too  great  proximity  to  the 
throne  led  to  his  attainder,  Hht  his  son  Henry  (c.  149&-1S39)  was 
restored  in  blood  in  1517  asearl  of  Devon,  and  in  1525  was  created 
marquess  of  Exeter;  his  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  William 
Blount,  4lh  Lord  Mountjoy.  The  title  again  suffered  forfeiture 
on  Henry's  execution,  but  in  1553  it  was  recreated  for  his  ion 
Edward  (i5>6-i5s6).  At  the  hitter's  death  it  became  dormant 
in  the  Courtenay  family,  till  in  rgji  a  claim  by  a  collateral  branch 
was  allowed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  earldom  of  Devon 
was  restored  to  the  peerage,  stiU  being  held  by  the  head  of 
the  Courtenays.  The  earlier  earls  of  Devon  were  referred  to 
occasionally  as  earls  of  Devonshire,  but  the  former  variant  has 
prevailed,  and  the  latter  is  now  solely  used  for  the  earldom  and 
dukedom  held  by  the  C^avendishes  (see  Devonshisz,  Easis  akd 
DintES  OT,  and  also  the  article  Covktenay). 

DEVOHMM  8TSTEII,  in  geology,  the  name  applied  to  series 
of  stratified  fossiliferous  and  igneous  rocks  that  were  formed 
during  the  Devonian  period,  that  is,  in  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  close  of  the  Silurian  period  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Carboniferous;  it  includes  the  marine  Devonian  and  an  estuarine 
Old  Red  Sand^one  series  of  strata.  The  name  "  Devonian  "  was 
introduced  in  1839  by  Sir  R.  Murchiaon  and  A.  Sedgwick  to 
describe  the  older  rocks  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  which  W.  Lonsdale 
had  shown,  from  an  examination  of  the  fossils,  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous.  The  same  two  workers 
■ko  carried  on  further  researches  upon  the  same  rocks  of  the 


European  continest,  where  already  several  others,  F.rKaeiiMr, 
H.  E.  Beyrich,  &c,  were  endeavouring  to  elucidate  the  sncceasioa 
of  strata  in  this  portion  of  the"  TiansitioD  Series."  Tbelaboun 
of  these  earlier  workers,  induding  in  addition  to  those  abndy 
mentioned,  the  brother*  F.  and  G.  von  Sandbeiger,  A.  OuDont, 
J.  GoMdet,  E.  J.  A.  d'Archiac,  E.  P.  de  Vemeua  and  B.  vwt 


DiiwiliiiRoda/'  ( 


Dedien,  although  somewhat  modified  by  later  students,  formed 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  modem  daasificatioa  of  th* 
Devonian  rocks  is  based. 

Stratigraphy  of  tie  Deeonian  Fades. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It  was  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
that  the  Devonian  rocks  were  first  distinguished,  it  is  in  central 
Europe  that  the  succession  of  strata  is  most  clearly  made  out.  aad 
here,  too,  their  Eralo^cal  position  was  first  indicatea  by  the  foundeis 
of  the  system,  Sedgwick  and  Murchison. 

Conttneniat  Europe. — Devonian  rocks  occupy  a  large  area  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,  extending  from  the  Ardennes  through  the  south 
of  Belgium  across  Rhenish  Prussia  to  Darmstadt,  lley  are  beat 
known  from  the  pictureaoue  goiges  which  have  been  cut  through 
them  by  the  Rhine  below  Bingen  and  by  the  Moselle  below  Treves. 
They  reappear  from  under  younger  formations  in  Brittany,  in  the 
Harz  andThuringia,  and  are  exposed  in  Franconia,  Saxony,  SQeala, 
North  Moravia  and  eastern  Galida.  The  principal  nibdivMoasof 
the  system  in  the  more  typical  areas  are  indicated  in  Table  I, 

This  threefold  subdivisiott,  with  a  central  mass  of  cakareoos  strata, 
is  traceable  westwards  through  Belgium  (where  the  Cajcaire  de  Civet 
represents  the  Strinueepiatus  limestone  of  the  Eifet)  and  eastwards 
into  the  ^  Harz.  The  rocks  reappear  with  local  pi'fmg"'p>Tffal 
modifications,  but  with  a  remarkable  persisteoce  of  general  palaeootf>. 
logical  characters,  ia  Eastern  Thurin^;ia,  Franconia,  Saxony,  Silesia, 
the  north  of  Moravia  and  East  Calioa.  Devonian  rocks  have  been 
detected  among  the  crumpled  rocks  of  the  Styrian  Alps  by  means  of 
the  evidence  of  abundant  oonls,  cephalooods,  gasteropoda,  lameUi- 
branchs  and  other  organic  remaiaa.  Pernaps  in  other  tracts  of  the 
Alps,  as  well  as  in  the  Carpathian  range,  similar  shales,  limestona 
and  dolomites,  though  as  yet  unfossililerous,  but  containing  ores  of 
silver,  lead,  mercury,  zinc,  cobalt  and  other  metals,  may  be  referable 
to  the  Devonian  systeirL 

In  the  centre  of  Europe,  therefflse,  the  Devonian  rocks  consist  of 
a  vast  thickness  of  dark-grey  sandy  and  shaly  rocks,  with  occasional 
scams  of  limestone,  and  in  particular  with  one  thick  central  calcareous 
zone.  These  rocks  are  characterized  in  the  lower  zones  by  numeroits 
braad-wingcd  spirifera  and  by  peculiar  trilobates  {Phaaps,  HomO' 
tonotus,  &C.)  which,  though  generically  like  those  of  the  Silurian 
sy  t^m,  nrcbpccificallydibtinct.  Tlicccntmlcaloareouszoneabounds 
in  corals  anri  criiioids  as  well  as  in  numcrnus  brncbiopods.  In  the 
highest  bands  a  profusion  of  coiled  cophalopods  {Clymemia)  OOCIUS  ia 
some  of  the  limestones,  while  the  shales  arc  crowded  with  a  small 
but  characteristic  ostracod  crustacean  {Cypridina).  Here  and  there 
traces  of  fishes  have  been  found,  more  especially  in  the  Eifel.  but 
seldom  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  as  to  warrant  their  being 
as-^igned  to  any  definite  place  in  the  zoological  scale  Subsequently, 
however,  E.  Beyrich  has  described  from  Gerolstein  In  the  Eifd  an 
undoubted  species  of  Ftcrichthys,  which,  as  it  cannot  be  certainly 
identified  w'^h  any  known  toTin,hQn&TDe&P.  RluTuinus.  ACoccoslems 
has  been  described  by  F.  A.  Koemcr  from  the  Harz,  and  still 
laTtT  one  has  been  cited  from  Bicken  near  IHcrbom  by  V.  Koeaeni 
but.  OS  Beyrich  pointsout,  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
latter  is  not  a  Pttrichlhys.  A  CtenacaiUhiu,  s^-mingly  undistinguish. 
able  irom  the  C.  Bohemicus  of  Barraodc's  £tage  C.  has  also  been 
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ofatmiaed  from  the  Lower  Dtvooian  "  NcnStenachiditen "  of 
Tkoriina.  The  chancuriitic  Bolof^Kkha  mMUtsimms  has  bceo 
aetwted  in  the  Painnutt  de  Coadm,  whkh  In  Bel(luni  ibrms 
»  ehmctefbtic  andy  poRion  of  the  Upper  Devoniui  racks. 
Thoeaie  inweitiin  fwte,  as  helping  to  Unit  the  Devonian  andOM 
Red  Sandstone  tyjpes  to|ethn'.  But  ther  are  as  yet  too  few  and 
nonppocted  to  murant  any  laiae  dedncuon  as  to  the  correhtions 
lufetii  these  Qfpe& 

It  is  in  the  nocth-east  cf  Europe  that  the  Devonian  and  Old  Red 
Sandstone  appear  to  be  united  into  one  system,  nrhere  the  limestones 
and  marine  afjanisms  of  the  one  are  Interstratified  with  the  fish- 
hesriD{{  sandstones  and  shales  of  the  other.     In  Russia,  as  was 


of  the  SQurian  racks  on  which  they  rest,  for  they  are  found  gradually 
to  overlap  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  formations.  , 

The  chief  interest  ol  the  Russian  cocks  of  this  age  Hes  in  the  (act, 
first  signalised  by  Murchison  and  his  associates,  that  they  unite 
witWn  thenudves  the  characters  of  the  Devonian  and  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  types.  In  tome  districts  they  consist  largely  of  lime- 
stones, in  others  of  red  sandstones  and  marls.  In  the  former  they 
present  i^luscs  and  other  marine  organisms  of  known  Devonian 
species;  in  the  Utter  they  afford  remains  of  fishes,  some  of  which 
are  specifically  identical  with  those  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Scotland.  The  distribution  of  these  two  palaeontological  types  in 
Rasiia  is  tiBced  by  Murchison  to  the  lithological  characters  of  the 


Tablb  L 


Stages. 

Ardeonea. 

Rhindand. 

BfitUny  and 
Normandy. 

Bohemia. 

Han. 

Famennien 

LimcMoneof  Etrccungt. 
Psammites  ol  Condros 

Slatea     of     Famenrte 
(shaly  series). 

CyfrUuM  slates. 

P«n  sandstone  (Souerland). 

Cnunlily  limestoiK  (Kiamen- 

sdkalk)  with  aymtmic 
Neheim  slates  in  Sauerland. 

and  diabases,  tuA,  Ac,  in 

DUlmulde,  &c     . 

SUtes  of  Rostdlec 

Cypridina  slates. 
Uymtnia     limestone 

and    limestone    of 

Altenau. 

Fraanien 
Unlmmti- 
wmthedsX 

Slates     of     MaUgne. 

Limestones,  marls  and 
shale  of  Fiasne,  and 
red  marble  of  Flan- 
ders. 

Adorf  limestone  of  Wakleck 
and  shales  with  Couiatila 
(Eifel  and  Au)   -  Budes- 
heimer  shake. 

with  Otynckmitta  cuMda 
(Flinz  in  part). 
Iberg  Umestooe  of  DiUmuMe. 

Limestone  of  Cop- 
Choux  and    green 
slates  of  TiavuUora 

Ibeig  limcftione  and 

stone;  also  Adoif 
limestone  and  shales 
(Budcshcim). 

Gi«<tien 

Limestone  of  Civet. 

Stringfictpkaku       limestone, 
ironstone    of    Brilon    and 
Lahnmulde. 

limestone  of  Eifel,  led  sand- 
stones of  Aix. 

Tuffs  and  diabases  of  Brih>n 
and  Lahnmulde. 

-Red  conglomerate  of  Alx. 

Limestones  of  Cha- 
lonnes,  Montiean 
and  I'Rnnrhite. 

Hi  (of  BarraifflcJ 
dark       plant- 
bearing  shales. 

H,. 

SIrintKephalus  shales 
with  Flascr  and 
Knollenkalk. 

Wissenbach  slates. 

Eifaien 

Calaola     sUtea    and 
^<r  cwOlVatilM. 

Calada    beds,     Wisaenbacb 
slates.  Lower  Lenne  beds, 
Gantroder    limestone   and 
day  ilate  of   Lahnmulde, 
Didmuldc,  Wildungen,  Gtie- 
fenstdn  limestone,  Balleff- 

Slates  of  Poraguen, 
greywacke  oTFret, 

G.  Cephalopod 
limestone. 

Gi  Tentaculite 
Umestone. 

Gi  Knollenkalk 
and     mottled 
Mnenian  lime- 
stone. 

CUceofobeds. 

Nereite  slates,  slates 
of  Wiedasnd  lime- 
stones of  HaaseUcld. 

CooKtttzie  n . 

Greywacke  of  Hietges. 

Shales  and  raaglomer- 
ate  of  Bumot  with 
q-iartxite,  of  BieiW 
and    fed    slates    cf 
Vireux,     greywacke 
of  Viieux,  gieywacke 
of  Mootigay,  sand- 
stone of  Anor. 

upper  Coblentz  slates. 

Red  sandstone  of  Eifd.  Cob- 
lents  qoartzite,  lower  Cob- 
lentz slates. 

wacke  and  slates. 
Tkunns  quaitzite  and  grey- 
wacke. 

Limestones    of    Er- 
biay,  Brulon,  Vir« 
and  Nihou,  grey* 
wacke    of    Faou, 
sandstone  of  Ga- 
haid. 

Fs  cf  Barrande. 

White     Konje- 
pruslimestoiM 
with  Hercyn- 
ian  fauna. 

Haupt  quartzite  (of 
Lossen)  —  Rammels- 
berg  slates,  Schalker 
slates  -  Kahlebcrg 
sandstone. 

Hercynian  slates  and 
limestones. 

GMiniaea. 

Slatm  of  St  Hubert  and 
Foot,  states  of  Moo- 
dfepuits,  arkose  of 
Weismes,  conglomeT' 
atecfFioin. 

Slatas  of  CMima. 

Slates  and  quartzites 
of  PkHigastel. 

Aown  in  tilt  gceat  work  Jbmisoiidtttl/'raf  Jfnmlasiuby  Murchison, 
De  Verandl  and  Keyseriing,  rocks  intetraediate  betsreen  the  Upper 
Slutlan  and  Cafboniferoos  Limestone  fonnatbns  cover  an  extent 
cf  surface  larger  than  the  British  Islands.  This  wide  development 
arises  not  from  the  thickness  but  from  the  undisturbed  honzontal 
character  of  the  strata.  Like  the  Silurian  formations  described  dse- 
*here,  they,  remain  to  this  dav  nearly  as  6at  and  unalteied  as  they 
*<re  originally  laid  down,  judged  by  mere  vertical  depth,  they 
present  but  a  meagre  represenuttve  of  the  massive  Devonian  grey- 
wacke and  limestone  of  Germany,  or  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Britain.  Yet  vast  though  the  area  is  over  which  they  form  the 
jniface  rock,  it  b  probably  only  a  small  portion  of  thdr  total  extent ; 
for  they  are  founo  turned  up  from  under  the  newer  formations  along 
the  flank  of  the  Ural  chain.  It  would  thus  seem  that  theyinreaa 
canthiuoinlyacroat  the  whole  breadth  of  Russia  in  Eurtipe.  Though 
almost  everywhere  undisturbed,  they  afford  evidence  of  some 
tantslrial  oaciUatioa  between  the  thne  of  their  formatioo  and  that 


rocks,  and  consequent  original'  diversities  of  physical  conditions, 
rather  than  to  differences  «  age.  Indeed  cases  occur  where  in  the 
same  band  of  rock  Devonian  shdls  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  fishes  lie 
commingled.  In  the  bdt  of  the  formation  which  extends  south- 
wards from  Archangd  and  the  White  Sea.  the  strata  consist  of  sands 
and  maris,  and  contain  only  fish  remains.  Traced  through  the 
Baltic  provinces,  they  are  found  to  pass  into  red  and  green  maris, 
clays,  thin  limestones  and  sandstones,  with  beds  of  gvpsuro.  In 
some  of  the  calcareous  bands  such  fossils  occur  as  OrMtj  striiUula, 
Spirijerina  prisea,  Ltptana  prcductoides,  Spirijer  cakaraha,  SpirorbU 
omMahides  and  Onhoctras  subfusiforme.  In  the  higher  beda 
H<i«plyckiu$  and  other  well-known  fishes  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
occur.  Followed  still  farther  to  the  south,  as  far  as  the  watershed 
between  Ord  and  Voronezh,  the  Devonian  rocks  lose  their  red 
colour  and  sandy  character,  and  become  thin-bedded  yellow  time- 
stones,  and  dolomites  with  toft  green  and  blue  maris.  Trwes  of  salt 
depotiu  are  indicated  by  occasional  saline  springs.    '*  ''  -«"<—' 


It  is  evident 
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that  the  geog^pbkal  oonditioos  U  the  Rumao  ana  durins  the 
Devonian  penod  mtut  have  cjoselv  reseniUed  tboae  of  the  Rhine 
basin  and  4:entral  England  dunng  tne  Triawic  period.  The  Riufian 
Devonian  rocks  have  been  cUui6ed  In  Table  II.  There  is  an 
unquestionable  passage  of  the  uppermost  DevonJan  rocks  of  Russia 
into  the  base  df  the  Carboniferous  system. 

The  Lower  Devonian  of  the  Harz  contains  a  fauna  which  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Rhenish  region;  to  this  (adea  the  name 


The  foaHt  evideiioe  clearly  sbom  the  dose  agracment  of  dtt 
Rhenish  and  aouch  Devooahire  areas.  In  north  Devonshire  the 
Devoaiaa  racks  pass  upward  without  break  into  the  Culm. 

North  Amtrica. — In  North  America  the  Devonian  lYidu  ate 
esEtefsively  devek>ped;  they  have  been  studied  most  cbsely  in  the 
New  York  rfgion,  where  they  are  classified  accordifw  to  Table  IV. 

The  dasuncation  bdow  is  not  capable  of  applicatioa  over  the 
states  generally  and  further  details  are  requirea  (nun  many  of  the 


Tabu  II. 

Nonb-Wcst  Ruuia. 

Central  Russia. 

Pftchoraland. 

UnlRciion. 

£■ 

Red     landscone     (Old 
Red). 

Limestones  with  5^- 
ijtr     VerneuUi     and 
Sp.  Arckiaci. 

Limestones  with  Area 

oretiana. 
Limestones    with     St. 

VtrmuUi    and     St. 

Anhiad. 

Domanik     slates    and 
limestones  with  Sp. 
VtnuuiU. 

Cypridina  slates,  Oy- 
mtHia  limestones  (Fa- 
nennien). 

Limestones  with  Ctpky- 
Keras  intunuutns  and 
Kkychmdla  eubnia 
(Frasnien). 

i 

a 

Dolomites  and  limestones                                                        Marl  with 

with                                                                     SpiriflT  Anoaofi 
Spiriftr  Anosaf/i.                                                            mA  corals. 

Lower  sandstone  (Old  Red). 

Limestones     and    'slates 

with  Sp.  Atustofi  (Giv- 

*tien). 
Limestones     and     slates 

with  Ptnlamtnu  latck- 

kirtaa  (EiMlien). 

ti 

Absent. 

• 

Limestones  and  slates  of 
the  Yuresan  and   Ufa 

ite,  marble  of  Byelaya 
and  of  Bogoslovsk, 
phyllitic  schisu  and 
quartzite. 

**  Hcfcynian  "  has  been  applied,  and  the  correlation  of  the  strata 
has  been  a  source  of  prolonged  discussion  among  continental 
({colonists.  A  similar  fauna  appears  in  Lower  Devonian  of  Bohemia, 
in  Brittany  (limestone  of  Erbra^)  and  in  the  Urals.  The  Upper 
Devonian  of  the  Harz  passes  up  into  the  Culm. 

In  the  eastern  Thurineian  FichtelnbiiKe  the  upper  division  is 
represented  by  Clymenia  limestone  and  Cypridina  slates  with  Adorf 
limestone,  diabase  and  Planschwitxer  tun  in  the  lower  part.  The 
middle  division  has  diabases  and  tuffs  at  the  top  with  Tentaculite 
and  Ncroite  shales  and  limestones  bekiw.  7*he  upper  part  of  the 
Lower  Devonian,  the  sandV  shale  of  Steinach,  rests  unconformably 
upon  Silurian  ixxks.  In  the  Camic  Alps  are  coral  reef  limestones, 
the  equivalents  of  the  Iberg  limestone,  which  attain  an  enormous 
thickness;  these  are  underlain  by  coral  limestones  with  fossils 
similar  to  those  of  the  Konjeprus  limestone  of  Bohemia;  below 
these  are  shales  and  nodular  limestones  with  goniatites.  The' 
Devonian  rocks  of  Poland  are  sandy  in  the  lowcr.and  more  calcareous 
in  the  upper  parts.  They  are  of  interest  because  while  the  upper 
portions  j^ree  closely  with  the  Rhenish  fades,  from  the  top  oi  the 
Coblentzien  upwards,  in  the  sandy  beds  near  the  base  Old  Red 
Sandstone  fishes  {Cocf^ttsUut,  &c.)  arc  found.  In  France  Devonian 
rock* are  found  well  developed  in  Brittany,  as  indicated  in  the  table, 
also  in  Normandy  and  Maine;  in  the  Boulonnais  district  only  the 
middle  and  upper  divisions  arc  known.  In  south  France  in  the 
oei^hbourhooa  of  Cabrt^res,  about  Montpdlicr  and  in  the  Montaj^ne 
Noire,  all  three  divisions  are  found  in  a  highly  calcareous  condition. 
Devonian  rocks  are  recognized,  though  frequently  much  meta- 
morphosed, on  both  the  northern  and  southern  flanks  of  the 
Pyrenees:  while  on  the  Spanish  peninsula  they  are  extenavcly 
developed.  In  Asturias  they  are  no  less  than  3280  ft.  thick,  all  three 
divisions  and  most  of  the  central  European  subdivisions  are  present. 
In  general,  the  Lower  Devonian  foMils  of  Spain  bear  a  marked 
resemblance  to  those  of  Brittany. 

Atia. — From  the  Ural  Mountains  eastward.  Devonian  rocks  have 
been  traced  from  point  to  pmnt  right  across  Asia.  In  the  Altai 
Mountains  they  are  represented  by  limestones  of  Coblentzien  age 
with  a  fauna  possessing  Hercynian  features.  The  same  features  are 
observed  in  the  Devonian  of  the  Kougnetsk  basin,  and  in  Turkestan. 
Wclt-dcvelopcd  quartzitcs  with  slates  and  diabases  are  found  south 
of  Varkand  and  tChotan. 


Upper  Devonian  rocks  are  recorded  from 
"ndu  Kush  00  the  right  bank  of  the  Chitral 


Middle  and  Upper  Devonian  strata  arc 
widespread  in  China.     U  "^         '  •    •  ' 

Persia,  and  from  the  Hioi 
river. 

Ettgfand. — In  England  the  original  Devonian  rocks  arc  develoned 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall  and  west  Somerset.  In  north  Dcvonsnire 
these  rocks  consist  of  sandstones,  grits  and  slates,  while  in  south 
Devon  there  arc,  in  addition,  thick  oeds  of  massive  limestone,  and 
intercalations  of  lavas  and  tuffs.  The  interpretation  of  the  strati- 
graphy in  thb  region  is  a  difficult  matter,  partly  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  good  exposures  with  fossils,  and  partly  through  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  rocks.  The  system  has  been  subdt^ded 
aa  shown-in  Table  lU. 


regions  where  Devonian  rocks  have  been  recognized,  bat  every- 
where the  broad  threefdd  division  seems  to  obuin.  In  Marylaod 
the  following  arrangement  has  been  adopted— (1)  HeMerba^- 
Coeymans;  (a)  Oriskany;  (3)  Romney-Erian;  (4)  Jennings- 
Genesee  and  Portage;    (s)  Hampshire -Catsldll  in  part.     In  the 


Table  III 

North  Devon  and  West 
Somerset. 

South  Devon. 

e. 

Pilton  croup.     Grit%  slates 
and  thin  limestones. 

Baggy    gnnip.      Sandstones 
aim  slates. 

Pickwell  Down  group.    Dark 
slates  and  grits. 

Morte  slates  (?). 

Ashburton  slates. 
Livaton  slates. 

(Famennien). 
Red   and   grey  slates  wkh 

tufts. 
Chudleigh  goniatite  limestone 

Petherwyn  beds  (Frasnien). 

i 

s 

llfracombe   slates   with   len- 

ticlcs  of  limestone. 
Combe    Martin    grits    and 

slates. 

Torquay  and  Plymouth  lime. 

stones    and     Ashprington 

volcanic  series.     (Givetien 

and  Eif«iea.) 
Slates     and     limestones     of 

Hope's  Nose. 

1 

Hangman  griu  and  slates. 
Lynton  group,  grits  and  cal- 
careous slates. 

I.one  beds  (Cornwall). 

Mcadfoot,  Coddngton  and 
Warberry  series  ol  slates 
and  greywackes.   (CobleM- 

interior  the  Hdderbergian  is  mis«ng  and  the  system  commences 
with  (i)  Oriskany,  (a)  Onondaga,  (3}  Hamilton.  (4)  PorUge  (and 
Genesee),  (5)  Chemui^> 

The  Hdderbergian  aeries  is  mainly  con6ned  to  the  eastern  part 
<A  the  continent;  there  is  a  northern  devdopmenC  In  Maine,  and 
in  Canada  (Gasp6.  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Montreal): 
an  Appalachian  belt,  and  a  lower  Misaissippian  region.  The  aeries 
as  a  whole  is  mainly  calcareous  (2000  it.  in  Gasp6),  and  thins 
out  towards  the  west.  The  fauna  haa  Hercynian  affinities.  The 
Oriskany  formation  consists  largely  of  coarse  sandstones;  it  is  thin 
in  New  York,  biit  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  it  is  several  hundred  feet 
thick.  It  is  more  widespread  than  the  underlying  Heldcrbergian. 
The  Lower  Devonian  appears  to  be  thick  in  northern  Maine  and  is 
Gasp£,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  neither  the  palaeon* 
uAogy  oor  the  stratigraphy  has  been  completely  worked  out.) 
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In  the  MVfcde  DeronUn  the  thin  clattlc  dcposttf  at  th«  baw, 
EaofUB  and  Schoharie  gritfi,  have  not  been  differentiated  weft  of  the 
^pabcbian  re^on;  but  the  Onondaga  timcBtones  are  much  nx>re 
extensive.  The  brian  series  it  often  described  as  the  Hamilton  Kries 
outside  the  New  York  district,  wherethe  Jtfarcctfwshales  are  grouped 
together  with  the  Hamilton  shales,  and  numerous  local  suboivisuHis 
are  included,  as  in  Ohio,  KentDcky  and  Tennessee.  The  rocks  are 
mostly  shales  or  slates,  but  limestones  predominate  in  the  weMem 
de^^pment.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Hamilton  scries  is  from  1500  ft. 
to  5000  ft.  thick,  but  in  the  more  cakvreous  western  extenaioo  It  is 
much  thinner.    The  MarcaUus  shales  are  bituminous  in  places. 

The  Senecan  series  is  composed  <rf  shallow-water  deposits:  the 
TuHy  limestone,  a  local  bed  in  New  York,  thins  out  In  places  Into  a 
hyer  of  pyrites  which  contains  a  remarlable  dwarfed  fauna.  The 
bttuminous  Genesee  shales  are  thickest  in  PennsylvAia  (500  ft.); 
95  ft.  on  Lake  Erie.  The  shales  and  sandstones  ai  the  POrtaee 
formation  reach  looo  ft.  to  1400  ft.  in  western  New  York.  In  the 
Chantaaquaa  series  the  Chemung  formation  is  not  always  clearly 
separable  from  the  Portage  beds,  it  is  a  sandstone  and  conglomerate 

Table  IV. 


Cronpi. 

Formations. 

Probable 
European 
Equivalent. 

ChauUuquan. 
Senecan. 

Chemung  beds  with  Catskilt 

as  a  local  facies. 
Portage  beds  (Naples,  Ithaca 
and  Oneonta  shales  as  local 

facies). 
Genesee  shales. 
Tully  limestone. 

Famennien. 
Frasnien. 

Erian. 
UUteri»n. 

Hamilton  thak. 
Marcellus  shale. 
Onondaga     (CornilcfOttt) 

limestone. 
Schoharie  grit. 
Esopus  grit  (CaudagaUigrit). 

Civ<tien. 
EUAini. 

Oriskanian. 
Heldcrbergian  i 

Orislcany  saadstonc. 
Kingston  beds. 
Becraft  Umestooe. 
New  Scotland  beds. 
Coeymans  limestone. 

Coblentzicn. 
Gedinnien. 

1 


htmation  which  rvachcs  its  maximum  thickness  (8000  ft.)  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  thirls  rapiJIy  towards  the  west.  In  the  Catsktll 
region  the  Upper  Devonian  has  an  Old  Red  facies— red  shales  and 
sandstones  with  a  freshwater  and  brackish  fauna. 

Although  the  correlation  of  the  strata  has  only  advanced  a  short 
distance,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  undifferentiated 
Derooian  rocks  in  maov  parts  of  the  continent.  In  the  Great  Plains 
this  ■ystcm  appears  to  be  abMnt,  but  it  is  represented  in  Colorado, 
Utah,  Nevada,Wvorologi  Montana,  California  and  Arizona;  Devon- 
hn  rocks  occur  between  the  Sierras  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  the  Arbuckle  Mountains  of  Oklahoma  and  in  Texas.  In  the 
western  interior  limestones  predominate;  6000  ft.  of  limestone  are 
found  at  Eureka,  Nevada,  beneath  acxM  ft.  of  shale.  On  the  Pacilic 
coast  roetamorirfiism  erf  the  rocka  is  common,  and  lava*ilows  and 
tuffs  occur  in  them. 

In  Canada,  besides  the  occttnences  previously  menHoned  In  the 
lartern  rejiion.  Devonian  strata  are  found  In  considerable  force  along 
thccourMT  of  the  Mackenzie  river  and  the  Canadian  Kockies.  whence 
they  stretch  out  into  Alaska.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  much 
that  is  now  classed  as  Devonian  in  Canada  will  prove  on  fossil 
evidence  to  be  Carboniferous. 

South  America,  Africa.  Australia,  Sfe. — In  South  America  the 
Devonian  is  well  developed;  in  Argentina,  Bolivia.  Brazil,  Peni 
and  the  Falkland  Isbnds.  the  palaeontological  horizon  is  about 
the  junction  of  the  Lo*er  and  Middle  divisions,  and  the  fauna  has 
affinities  with  the  Hamilton  shales  of  North  America.  Nearly  allied 
to  the  South  American  Devonian  is  that  of  South  Africa,  where  they 
arc  represented  by  the  Bokkeveld  beds  in  the  Cape  system.  In 
Australia  wc  find  Lower  Devonian  consisting  of  coarse  littoral 
deposits  with  volcanic  rocks;  and  a  Middle  division  with  coral 
limestones  In  Victoria,  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland;  an  Upper 
division  has  also  been  observed.  In  New  Zealand  the  Devonian  is 
well  exposed  in  the  Reeftoa  mining  &cid;  and  it  has  been  su££4»ted 
that  much  of  the  highly  metamorphosed  rock  may  belong  to  this 
•ystcm. 

StraHgrapTiy  oftJuOld  Rtd  SandsUme  Facies. 

IV  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  BritMn.  according  to  Sir  Archibald 
^^cflde,  **  consists  nf  two  subdivisions,  the  lower  oiwhich  passes  down 
ji— farmaWy  into  the  Upp«r  Silurian  deposit*,  the  upper  shading  off 


In  the  same  manner  Into  the  base  of  the  Cattwoiferous  system,  while 
thw  are  separated  from  each  other  by  an  unconformability."  The 
Old  Red  strau  amear  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  number  of 
elongated  lakes  or  bgoons.  approximately  parallel  to  one  another, 
with  a  ^neral  alignment  in  a  N.E.-S.W.  direction.  To  these  areas 
(rf  deposit  Sir  A.  Geikie  has  assigned  convenient  distinctive  names. 

In  Scotland  the  two  divisions  <tf  the  system  are  sharply  separated 
by  a  pronounced  uoconformabillty  which  is  probably  inmcative 
01  a  prolonsed  interval  of  erosion.  In  the  central  vaUey  between 
the  base  of  the  Highlands  and  the  southern  upUnds  lay  "Lake 
Caledonia."  Here  the  lower  division  is  made  up  of  some  30,000  ft. 
of  shallow-water  deposits,  redd£^brown,  yellow  and  grey  sand- 
atooea  and  conglomerates,  with  occasional  comstones,  and  thin 
limwronr^^  The  grey  flagstones  with  shales  an?  almost  confined  to 
Forfarshire,  .md  .ire  known  as  the  "  Arbroath  tiags."  Interbedded 
volcanic  rocks,  andcsitcs,  dacites,  diabases,  with  agglomerates  and 
tuffs  constitute  an  important  feature,  and  attain  a  thickness  of 
6000  ft.  in  the  Pcntland  and  Ochil  hills.  A  Unc  of  old  volcanic  venta 
may  be  traced  in  a  direction  roughly  parallel  to  the  trend  of  the 
great  central  valley.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  Highlands  was 
'Lake  Orcadio,"  presumably  much  larger  than  the  foregcMOff  lake, 
though  its  boundaries  are  not  determinable.  It  lay  over  Moray 
Firth  and  the  east  of  Ross  and  Sutherland,  and  extended  from 
Caithness  to  the  Orkney  Islands  and  S.  Shetlands.  It  may  even  have 
stretchcdacross  to  Norway.whcrc  similar  rocks  are  found  inSognef  jord 
and  Dalsfjord,  and  may  nave  had  communications  with  some  parts 
of  northern  Russia,  Ver>'  characteristic  of  this  area  are  the  Caithness 
flags,  dark  grey  and  bituminous,  which,  with  the  red  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  at  their  base,  probably  attain  a  thrckness  of  i6,000  ft. 
The  somewhat  peculiar  fauna  of  this  scries  led  Murchison  to  class 
the  flags  as  Middle  DevonLin.  In  the  Shctlam!  Islands  contempo* 
raneous  volcanic  rocks  have  been  observed.  Over  the  west  of  Argylt* 
ahire  lay  '*  Lake  Lome  ";  here  the  volcanic  rockj  predominate,  they 
are  intercalated  with  shallow-water  deposits,  A  similar  set  of  rocks 
occupy  the  Cheviot  district. 

The  upper  division  of  t,he  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  represented  in 
Shropshire  and  South  Wales  by  a  great  series  of  red  rocks,  shales, 
sandstones  and  marls,  some  10,000  ft.  thick.  They  contain  few 
fossils,  and  no  break  has  yet  been  found  in  the  series.  In  Scotland 
this  series  was  deposited  in  basins  which  correspond  only  partially 
with  those  of  the  earlier  period.  They  are  well  (levelopca  in  central 
Scotland  over  the  lowlands  bordering  the  Moray  Firth.  Inter- 
bedded lavas  and  tuffs  are  found  in  the  island  of  Hoy.  An  interesting 
feature  of  this  series  is  the  occurrence  of  great  crowds  of  fowll  fishes 
in  some  localities,  notably  at  Dura  Den  in  Fitij.  In  the  north  of 
England  this  series  rests  unconformably  ui>on  the  Lower  Oid  Red 
and  the  Silurian. 

Flanking  the  Silurian  high  ground  of  Cumberland  and  Westmor- 
land, and  also  in  the  Lammermuir  hills  and  in  Flint  and  Anglesey. 
a  brecciated  conglomerate,  presenting  many  of  the  characters  of  a 
gLicial  deposit  in  places,  has  often  been  classed  with  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  but  in  parts,  at  least,  it  is  more  likely  to  briong  to  the 
base  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  In  Ireland  the  lower  division 
appears  to  be  represented  by  the  Dins^lc  beds  and  Glcngariff  grits, 
while  the  Kerry  rocks  and  the  Kiltorcan  brtfs  of  Cork  are  the 
equivalents  of  the  upper  division.  Rocks  of  Old  Red  type,  both 
lower  and  upper,  are  found  in  Spltzbergen  and  in  Bear  Island.  In 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  the  Old  Red  facies  is  extensively 
developed.  The  Casp£  sandstones  have  been  estimated  at  7036  ft. 
thick.  In  parts  of  western  Russia  Old  Red  Sandstone  fossifs  are 
found  in  beds  intercalated  with  others  containing  marine  fauna  of 
the  Devonian  facies. 

DtooHtan  and  (Xd  Red  Sandstone  Faunas. 

The  two  types  of  sediment  formed  during  this  period — the  manne 
Devonian  ana  the  lagoonat  Old  Red  Sandstone — representing  as  they 
do  two  different  but  essentially  contemporaneous  phases  of  physical 
condition,  arc  occupied  by  two  strikingly  dissimilar  faunas.  Doubt- 
less at  all  times  there  were  regions  of  the  earth  that  were  marked  off 
no  less  clearly  from  the  normal  marine  conditions  of  which  we  have 
records;  but  this  period  is  the  earliest  in  which  these  variations  of 
environment  are  made  obvious.  In  some  respects  the  faonal  brea^ 
between  the  older  Silurian  below  and  the  younger  Carboniferous 
above  is  not  strongly  marked;  and  in  certain  areas  a  very  close 
relationship  can  be  shown  to  exist  between  the  older  Devonian  and 
the  former,  and  the  younger  Devonian  and  the  latter.  Nevertheless. 
taken  as  a  whole,  toe  life  of  this  period  bears  a  distinct  sump  of 
individuality. 

The  two  moat  prominent  features  of  the  Devonian  seas  are  pre- 
sented by  corals  and  brachiopods.  The  corals  were  abundant 
individually  and  varied  in  form;  and  they  are  so  distinctive  of  the 
period  that  no  Devonian  species  has  yet  been  found  either  in  the 
ailurian  or  in  the  OudKmiferous.  They  built  reefs,  as  in  the  present 
day,  and  contributed  to  the  formation  of  limestone  masses  in 
Devon^ire,  on  the  continent  ai  Europe  and  in  North  America. 
Rogoae  and  tabulate  forms  prevailed;  among  the  f«iner  the 
cyathophyllids  iCyatkopk^nm)  were  important,  PhiUipsastram, 
ZapkraOUt  Aunutaria  and  the  curious  CaUeola  (janoa/ina),  an 
operrolate  genus  which  has  given  palaeontologists  much  trouble  in 
tea  diafnosia,  for  it  hw  bent  regarded  as  a  pcle^rpod  (bippurice)  and 
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A  brachiopod.  The  tabulate  corals  wore  represented  by  FavositeSt 
Michtlinia,  PUurodutyum,  Fiituiipora,  Pachypora  and  others. 
IleiioliUi  and  Plasmopora  represent  the  alcyonarians.  StromatO- 
poroids  were  important  reef  builders.  A  well-known  fossil  it 
Keceptiuulites,  a  genus  to  which  it  has  been  difficult  to  assign  a 
definite  place;  it  has  been  thought  to  be  a  sponee,  it  may  be  • 
calcareous  alga,  or  a  curious  representative  of  the  foraminifera. 

In  the  Devonian  period  the  brachiopods  reached  the  climax  of 
their  development :  they  compose  three-quarters  of  the  known 
fauna,  and  more  than  iioo  species  have  been  described. 
Changes  were  taking  place  from  the  beginning  of  the  period  in  the 
relative  importance  ol  genera;  several  Silurian  forms  dropped  out, 
and  new  types  were  coming  in.  A  noticeable  feature  was  the 
development  of  broad-winged  shells  in  the  genus  Spirifer,  other 
spiriferids  were  Ambococha,  Vncites,  Verneuilia.  Orthids  and 
pcntamerids  were  waning  in  importance,  while  the  productidt 
(ProducUlUt,  Chonctes.  SlTopHokisxa)  were  increasing.  The  siropb- 
omenids  were  still  flourishing,  represented  by  the  genera  LeptaenOt 
StTopheodonla,  Kayicrella,  and  others.  The  ancient  Linfiula,  along 
with  Crania  and  Orbicidoidea,  occur  amon^  the  inarticulate  fornii. 
Another  long-lived  and  wide-ranging  species  is  Atrypa  reiicularis. 
The  athyrids  were  very  numerous(yl/Ay*-u,  Rttzia,  Merista,  MfrisUliot 
Kayserina,  &c.);  and  the  rhynchonellids  were  well  represented 
by  Pu^nax,  Hypothyris,  and  several  other  genera.  The  important 
fiTOup  of  tcrebratulids  appears  in  this  system;  amongst  them 
StringoccphaliLS  is  an  emincnily  characteristic  Devonian  brachiopod; 
others  are  Dielasma,  CryptotiAla,  Rcmselairia  and  Oriskania. 

The  pelerypod  molluscs  were  represented  by  PUrinea,  abundant 
in  the  lower  members  along  with  other  large-winged  forms,  and  by 
CuculUUa,  Buckiola  and  Cuttonolus  in  the  upper  members  of  the 
system.  Other  genera  are /I  c/morfi'jma,  Cardiaia,  Nucula.  Megalodom, 
Aviculop<cten,  &c.  Gastcropods  were  becoming  more  important,  Init 
the  simple  capulid  forms  prevailed:  Plalyceras  {Capuitu),  StrapOT' 
oUhs,  PUurotcmaria.  Murchisonia,  Macrocheiiina,  Euompkaltu. 
Among  the  ptcropods,  Tentaculites  was  very  abundant  in  some 
quarters;  others  were  ConuJaria  and  StylioUna.  In  the  Devonian 
period  the  cephalopods  began  to  make  a  tiistinct  advance  in  numbcn, 
and  in  development.  The  goniatites  appear  with  the  genom 
AnarcesUs,  Ag,onialites,  Tornoceras,  BaciriUs  and  others;  and  in  the 
upper  strata  the  clymenoids,  forerunners  of  the  later  ammonoid*, 
began  to  take  definite  shape.  While  several  new  nautiloids  [llonw- 
loceras,  Ryticeras,  &c.)  made  their  appearance  several  of  the  older 
genera  still  lived  on  {Orihoceras,  Pottrwceras,  Actinoctras) . 

Crinoids  were  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  Devonian 
sea,  though  they  were  relatively  scarce  in  others;  they  include  the 
genera  Mehcrinus,  Haplocrinus,  Cupressocrinus.  Calceocrinuz  and 
EUuthrocrinus.  The  c>'stidcans  were  falling  oflf  iProteocysUs, 
Tiartuhnus),  but  blastoids  were  in  the  ascendant  (NucUocrtHMS, 
CodaiUr,  &c.).  Both  brittle-stars,  Ophtura,  PaUuophiura,  EttROiitrt 
and  true  starfishes,  PalaeasUr,  Aspidosoma,  wen  present,  as  well  «a 
urchins  (Lepidocentrus) 

When  we  turn  to  the  coistaceans  we  have  to  deal  with  two  distiiict 
asscmblaftts,  one  purely  marine,  trilobitic,  the  other  mainly  lacustrine 
or  lagoonal  with  a  euryptcridian  facics.  The  trilobitcs  had  alreadv 
begun  to  decline  in  importance,  and  as  h.>ppcn5  not  infrequently  with 
degenerating  races  of  beasts  and  men,  they  began  to  develop  Strang 
eccentricities  of  ornamentation  in  some  of  their  gcni^ra.  A  number 
of  Silurian  genera  lived  on  into  the  Devonian  period,  and  soae 
gradually  developed  into  new  and  distinctive  lorms;  such  were 
Pro^us,  Harpes,  Cktirurus,  Bronievs  and  others.  Distinct  species  of 
Phacops  mark  the  Lower  and  Upper  Devonian  respectively,  while  the 
genus  Dalmania  {Odontochile)  was  represented  by  species  with  an 
almost  world-wide  range.  The  Ostracod  Eniomii  {Cypridina)  was 
extremely  abundant  in  places— Cy/>rfdrnf»-5cA»Wer~ while  the  tme 
CyPridina  was  also  present  along  with  Beyrkkia.  Leperditia,  8tc^ 
The  Phyllocarids,  Ecki'nocaris,  EUuikrocaris,  Tropidocaris.  3tt 
common  in  the  United  States.  It  is  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  that 
the  eurypterids  are  best  preserved;  foremost  among  these  was 
Plerygotus:  P.  an^licus  has  oeen  found  in  Scotland  with  a  length  of 
nearly  6  ft.;  EurypUrus,  Slimonia,  Stylonurus  were  other  genera. 

Insects  appear  well  developed,  including  both  orthoptcrous  and 
ncuropterous  forms,  in  the  New  Brunswick  rocks.  Mr  Scuddcr 
believed  he  had  obtained  a  specimen  trf  Orthoptcra  in  which  % 
stiidulating  organ  was  present.  A  species  of  Ephemera,  allied  to  the 
modern  may-ny.  had  a  spread  of  wing  extending  to  5  in.  In  the 
Scottish  Ola  Red  Sandstone  myriapod3,A'am^«r«and/trcAirffjm|ij, 
have  been  described;  they  are  somewhat  simpler  than  more  recunt 
forms,  each  segment  being  separate,  and  supplied  with  only  one  pair 
of  walking  legs.     Spiders  ana  scorpions  also  lived  upon  the  land. 

The  great  number  of  fish  remains  in  the  Devonian  and  Old  !<cd 
strata,  coupled  with  the  truly  remarkable  characters  possessed 
by  some  of  the  forms,  has  caused  the  period  to  be  described  as  the 
"aReof  fishes."  As  in  the  case  of  the  crustaceans,  referred  to  above.a« 
find  one  assembla^  more  or  less  peculiar  to  thefreshwaterorbracklio 
condiuons  of  the  Old  Red,  and  another  characteristic  of  the  marine 
Devonian;  on  the  lyhole  the  former  is  the  richer  in  variety,  but  thflre 
wems  little  doubt  that  quite  a  number  of  genera  were  capable  of 
living  in  cither  environment,  whatever  may  have  been  the  real 
condition  of  t  he  Old  Red  waters.  Foremost  in  interest  are  the  curious 
ostramrtfntts.  ft  Cpmarkabie  group  9I  creatures  possrswin  many  of 


the  characteristics  of  fishes,  bot  nfon  pwhillly  bdoaghn  to  A 
distinct  class  of  orninkms,  wfaic:h  appears  to  link  the  vertebrate*  with 
the  arthropods.  They  had  come  into  existence  late  in  Siluriao 
times;  but  it  is  in  the  Old  Red  strau  that  their  lemalns ate  roost  fully 


prcaerved.  They  were  abundant  jn'the  fresh  or  bcaddsh  watcn  of 
Scotland.  Engbnd,  Wales.  Riis«ia  and  Canada,  and  am  itfiwsentad 
by  such  rorms  as  Pteraspis,  Cepkalatpis,  Cyatkaspis,  Tttmaluipu, 
BMkrioUpU  and  PUridUkyi. 

In  the  tower  members  of  the  Ok)  Red  series  IHfltru$t  and  in  the 
upper  members  PhamtropUuro;  represented  the  dipooid  ltiag-£ahca; 
and  it  is  of  extreme  interest  to  note  that  a  few  of  these  curioos  fomw 
still  survive  in  the  African  Proiepttnu,  the  Amtralian  Csralsdas  and 
the  South  American  Itf^idsumm.— all  fnahvater  fishes.  DiMantly 
rtlated  to  the  lung-fiBhes  were  the  sii^cular  arthradaimflfc  a  group 
possessing  the  unuMial  faculty  of  moving  the  head  in  a  vcftwalplaiNb  ' 
These  comprise  the  wide-raagiag  CouosSeus  with  HtmoaUus  and 
Diniektky$,  the  largest  fish  of  the  period.  The  latter  prabably 
reached  ao  ft.  in  length;  it  was  armed  with  exoeedixwiy  powerfid 
jaws  provided  with  turtle-Uke  beaks.  Sharka  were  fairly  praniiieiit 
denixens  of  the  sea;  some  were  armed  with  rutting  teeth,  otbera  wil^ 
cruthinc  dental  plates;  and  although  they  were  on  the  whole  mariae 
fishes,  uey  were  evidently  able  to  live  fa  ficsher  waters,  Uke  aoose 
of  their  modem  representatives,  for  their  fcmains,  mostly  teeth 
and  large  dermal  qxnes.  arc  found  both  ui  the  Devonian  uid  Old 
Red  rocKs.  Metacanthus,  Diplaeantkus,  Climatms,  Ckeiracamtlua  an 
characteristic  genera.  The  crossopterygiana.  nnmds  with  a  scaly 
lobe  in  the  centre  of  the  fins,  were  rcpreientai  oy  HeUptyckUu  and 
Clypiopomus  in  the  Upper  Old  Red.andby  suchseneraasZM^picnn, 
OtUokpis,  CwoptfcktMS  in  the  kwer  division.  The  PsJIy^^mu  of  Uk 
Nile  and  Caiamncktky$  of  South  Africa  are  the  modem  exemplan  of 
this  group.  CkeiroUpiSr  found  in  the  Okl  Red  of  Srotland  and 
Canada,  is  the  only  Devonian  representative  of  the  actinoptervgiaa 
fishes.  The  cycloctoroe  fishes  have,  so  far,  been  discovered  oeiy  in 
Scotland,  in  the  tiny  Paiaecspondj^MS,  Araphibian  remains  Inive 
been  found  in  the  Devonian  of^  Belgium ;  and  footprints  supposed  to 
belofu  to  a  creature  oS  the  nme^class  iTkimopms  tuUijmmM)  have  been 
described  by  Professor  Marsh  from  the  Chemui^  formation  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Plant  Life.—ln  the  lacustrine  deposits  of  the  Old  Red  Smwistone 
we  find  the  earliest  wetl-defined  assembbge  of  terrestrial  jdanta.  In 
some  regions  so  abundant  are  the  vegetable  remains  that  in  places 
they  form  thin  seams  of  veritaUe  coal.  These  plants  evident^ 
flotuished  around  the  shorn  of  the  Ukes  and  lafooos  in  which  their 
remains  were  buried  along  with  the  other  forms  of  life.  Lyoopods 
and  ferns  were  the  predominant  types;  and  it  is  intportant  to  notice 
that  both  groups  were  already  highly  developed.  The  ferns  indoda 
the  genera  SphenopUris,  Mitpilopteris,  Arckat0ptms,  NemnpUriu 
Among  the  Lycopods  are  Lycopodtiei,  Psilopkyitm,  Lepidodemdrotu 
Modem  horsetails  are  lepreacnted  by  ColamedadMS,  A  sterocatamilet, 
AnmtUaria,  Of  great  interest  are  the  genera  CordaiUSt  Araaican' 
0xylo»t  ftci  which  were  synthetic  types,  unitii^  in  some  degree  the 
Coolferae  and  the  Cycadofilkales.  with  the  exception  of  obsctire 
marldngs,  aquatic  plants  an  not  so  well  represented  as  might  have 
been  esmccted;  Parka^  a  commtm  fossil,  nai  been  regarded  as  a 
water  plant  with  a  creeping  stem  and  two  kinds  of  sporangia  la 
sessile  sporocarps. 

Physical  CMdAwfu^dnc—Perhapa  the  moit  ittikiiig  fact  that 
b  brought  out  by  a  study  of  the  Dcvcmiaa  rocks  and  their  fosiili 
it  the  gradual  transgression  of  the  sea  over  the  land,  which  took 
place  quietly  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  fihwtly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  period. .  White  in  most  placca  Uw  Low* 
Devonian  sediments  succeed  the  Silurian  formations  tn  a  perfectly 
conformable  manner,  the  Middle  and  Upper  divisions,  on  account 
of  thia  encroach  ment  of  the  sea,  rest  unconfonnably  upon  the 
older  rocks,  the  Lower  divisiob  being  unrepresented.  Thii  ia 
true  over  the  greater  part  of  South  America,  to  fit  as  our  limited 
knowledge  goes,  in  much  of  the  western  side  of  North  America, 
in  western  Russia^  in  Thuringia  and  other  parts  <^  central  Europe 
Of  the  distribution  of  land  and  aca  and  the  positioii  of  the  coast 
lines  in  Devonian  timca  we  can  sute  nothingwith  preciiioii.  The 
known  deposits  all  point  to  shallow  waters  of  epicontinental  seas; 
no  abyssal  formations  have  been  recognixed.  E.  Kayser  haa 
pointed  out  the  probability  of  a  Eurasian  sea  provinoe  ^encfiog 
throng  Europe  towards  the  east,  acniK  north  and  central  Asia 
towards  Manitoba  in  Canada,  and  n^  American  sea  province 
embracing  the  United  States,  South  Anwrica  and  South  Africa. 
At  the  same  time  there  existed  a  great  North  Atlantic  land  ana 
caused  partly  by  the  upHft  of  the  Caledonian  range  just  before 
the  beginning  of  the  period,  which  stretched  across  north  Europe 
to  eastern  Canada;  on  the  fringe  of  this  land  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  was  formed. 

In  the.  Eurt>pean  area  C.  Barrafs  has  indicaled  the  existence 
of  thiae  xooes  of  deposition:  (s)  A  northern,  Old  Red»  ngMO^ 
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iocluding  Gicat  Britiin,  ScuuUiuvu,  Eurapean  Ruana  and 
SpiUbcrgen;  here  the  bnd  was  close  at  hand;  great  brackish 
hgooos  prevailed,  which  communicated  more  or  less  directly  with 
the  open  lea.  In  European  Russia,  during  its  general  advance, 
the  sea  occasionally  gained  access  to  wide  areas,  only  to  be  driven 
ofl  again,  during  pauses  in  the  relative  subsidence  of  the  bnd, 
when  the  continued  terrigenous  sedimentation  once  more 
csiablisbed  the  lagoonal  conditions.  These  alternating  phases 
were  frequently  repeated,  (a)  A  middle  region,  covering 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  the  Ardennes,  the  northern  part  of 
the  lower  Rhenish  mountains,  and  the  upper  Harx  to  the  Polish 
Miltdgebirge;  here  we  find  evidence  of  a  shallow  sea,  clastic 
deposits  and  a  sublittoral  fauna,  (j)  A  southern  region  reaching 
from  Brittany  to  the  south  of  the  Rhenish  mountains,  lower 
Han,  Thuringia  and  Bohemia;  here  was  a  deeper  sea  with  a 
more  pelagic  fauna.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above- 
mentioned  regions  are  intended  to  refer  to  the  time  when  the 
cztensioo  of  the  Devonian  sea  was  near  its  maximum.  In  the 
^ase  of  North  America  it  has  been  shown  that  in  early  and 
middle  Devonian  time  more  or  less  distinct  faunas  invaded 
the  continent  from  five  different  centres,  viz.  the  Heldcrberg, 
the  Oriskany,  the  Onondaga,  the  southern  Hamilton  and  the 
noith-westem  Hamilton;  these  reached  the  interior  approxi- 
nately  in  the  order  given. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  period,  when  the  various  local  faunas 
had  mingled  one  with  another  and  a  more  generalized  life 
assemblage  hod  been  evolved,  we  find  many  forms  with  a.'vcry 
wide  range,  indicating  great  uniformity  of  conditions.  Thus 
we  find  identical  species  of  brachiopods  inhabiting  the  Devonian 
leas  of  England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Russia,  southern 
Asia  and  Chiiui;  such  are,  Hypothyris  (RliyttcfioncUu)  cuboida, 
Spirifer  dujunctia  and  others.  The  fauna  of  tho  Calccola  shales 
can  be.  traced  from  western  Europe  to  Armenia  and  Siberia;  the 
Strintcafkalus  limestones  are  represented  in  Belgium,  England, 
the  Urab  and  Canada;  and  the  (Cepliyroceras)  inlumtscens 
shales  are  found  in  western  Europe  and  in  Manitoba. 

Tht  Devonbn  period  was  one  of  comparative  quietude;  no 
violent  crtistal  movements  seem  to  have  taken  pbce,  and  while 
some  changes  of  level  occurred  towards  its  close  in  Great  Britain, 
Bohemia  and  Russia,  generally  the  passage  from  Devonian  to 
Carboaiferons  conditions  was  quite  gradual.  In  later  periods 
these  rocks  have  cuffered  considerable  movement  and  meta- 
morphism,  as  in  the  Harz,  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  in  the 
Bel^n  coalfields,  where  they  have  frequently  been  thrust  over 
the  younger  Carboniferous  rocks.  Volcanic  activity  was  fairly 
widopread,  particularly  during  the  middle  portion  of  the  period, 
la  the  Old  Red  rocks  of  Scotland  there  is  a  great  thickness 
(6000  ft.)  ol  igneous  rocks,  including  duboses  and  andesitic  lavas 
with  ag^merates  and  tuffs.  In  Devonshire  diabases  and  tuffs 
irefound  in  the  middle  division.  In  west  central  Europe  volcanic 
neks  are  found  at  many  horizons,  the  most  common  rocks  are 
diahases  and  dbbase  tuds,  KialiUin.  Felsilic  bvas  and  tuffs 
occur  in  the  Middle  Devonbn  of  Australb.  Contemporaneous 
l|neoua  rocks  are  generally  absent  in  the  American  Devonian, 
hut  b  Nova  Scotb  and  New  Brunswick  there  appear  to  be 
•ome. 

There  is  little  evidence  as  to  the  climate  o(  this  period,  but  it 
it  btcftsting  to  observe  that  local  gbcbl  conditions  may  have 
cxistfd  in  places,  as  is  suggested  by  the  coane  conglomerate  with 
striated  boulders  u  the  upper  Old  Red  of  Scotland.  On  the  other 
lumd,  the  prevalence  of  reef -building  corals  poin(s  to  iiu)derately 
*arra  temperatures  in  the  Middle  Devonbn  seas. 

The  economic  products  of  Devonian  rocks  are  of  some  import- 
ance: in  many  of  the  metamorphosed  regions  veins  of  tin,  lead, 
copper,  iron  are  exploited,  as  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  the  Harz;  in 
Mew  Zealand,  gold  veins  occur.  Anthracite  of  Devonbn  age  a 
iiMnd  m  China  and  a  little  coal  in  Germany,  while  the  I'ppcr 
l^cvoobn  is  the  chief  source  of  oil  and  gas  of  western  Pennsylvanb 
and  south-western  New  York.  In  Ontario  the  middle  division  b 
*B-l>eariof,  Bbck  phosphates  ate  worked  in  central  Tennessee, 
and  b  En^and  Ibe  marls  of  the  "  Old  Red  "  are  employed  for 
■rick-nakinf. 
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DBVOMPORT,  a  municipal,  county  and  parlbmentaty  borough 
of  Devonshire,  England,  contiguoiu  to  East  Stonehouae  and 
Plymouth,  the  seat  of  oiu:  of  the  royal  dockyards,  and  an  im> 
portant  naval  and  military  station.  Pop.  (1901)  70,437.^  It  if 
situated  immedbtely  above  the  N.W.  angle  of  Plymouth  Sbund, 
occupying  a  ttbngtUar  peninsula  formed  by  Stonehouse  Pool  on 
the  E.  and  the  Uamooze  on  the  W.  It  b  served  by  the  Great 
Western  and  the  London  &  South  Western  railways.  The  town 
proper  was  formerly  enclosed  by  a  line  of  ramparts  and  a 
ditch  excavated  out  of  the  limestone,  but  these  aie  in  great 
part  demolished.  Adjoining  Dcvonport  are  East  Stonehouse 
(an  urban  district,  pop.  15,111),  Stoke  and  Morice  Town,  the 
two  lost  being  suburbs  of  Devonport.  The  town  hall,  erected 
in  i82i-i8»  partly  after  the  design  of  the  Parthenon,  b 
dbtinguished  by  a  Doric  portico;  while  near  it  arc  tlie  public 
library,  in  Egyptbn  style,  and  a  conspicuous  Doric  colunu  built 
of  Devonshire  granite.  Thb  monument,  which  u  100  fL  high, 
was  raised  in  commemoration  of  the  naming  of  the  town  in  1824. 
Other  institutions  are  the  Naval  Engineering  College,  Keyham 
(18S0);  the  municipal  technical  schoob,  opened  in  1899,  the 
majority  of  the  students  being  cotmected  with  tlie  dockyard; 
the  naval  barracks,  Keyham  (1885);  the  Raglan  barracks  and 
the  naval  and  military  hospitals.  On  Mount  Wise,  which  was 
formerly  defended  by  a  battery  (now  a  naval  signalling  station), 
stantb  the  military  residence,  or  Government  House,  occupied  by 
the  commander  of  the  Plymouth  Coast  Defences;  and  near  at 
hand  is  the  principal  naval  residence,  the  naval  commander-in- 
chief'shousc.  The  prospect  from  Motint  Wise  over  the  Hamoaze 
to  Mount  Edgecumbe  on  the  opposite  shore  b  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  south  of  England.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  Devon- 
port,  however,  b  the  royal  .dockyard,  origiiially  established  by 
William  III.  in  1689  and  until  1824  known  as  Plymouth  Dock. 
It  b  situated  within  the  old  town  boundary  and  contains  four 
docks.  To  thb  in  1853  was  added  Keyham  steamyard,  sitiMted 
higher  up  the  Hamoaze  beyond  the  old  boundary  and  coiuectcd 
with  the  Devonport  yard  by  a  tunnel.  In  1896  further  extensions 
were  begim  at  the  Keyham  yard,  which  became  known  a> 
Devonport  North  yard.  Before  these  were  begun  the  yard 
comprised  two  basins,  the  northern  one  being  9  acres  and  the 
southern  7  acres  in  area,  and  three  docks,  having  floor-lengths  of 
'9S>  347  and  413  It.,  together  with  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
machinery  shops,  engineer  students'  shop,  &C.  The  new  ex- 
tensions, opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  sist  o(  Febrtiaiy 
1907,  cover  a  total  area  of  118  acres  lying  to  the  northward  in 
front  of  the  Naval  Barracks,  and  involved  the  reclamation  of 
77  acres  of  mudflats  lying  below  high-water  mark.  The  scheme 
presented  three  leading  features — a  tidal  basin,  a  group  of  three 
graving  docks  with  entrance  lock,  Aid  a  brge  enclosed  basin  with 
a  coaling  depAt  at  the  north  end.  The  tidal  basin,  close  to  the 
old  Keyham  north  basui,  b  740  ft.  long  with  a  mean  width  of 
590  ft.,  and  has  an  area  of  10  acres,  the  depth  being  32  ft.  at  low 
water  of  spring  tides.  It  affords  access  to  two  graving  docks,  one 
with  a  floor-length  of  745  ft.  and  »i  It.  of  water  over  the  sUL  and 
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the  other  with  a  length  of  741  ft.  and  33  ft.  o(  water  over  the  sill. 
Each  of  these  can  be  subdivide  by  means  of  an  intermediate 
caisson,  and  (when  unoccupied)  may  serve  as  an  entrance  to  the 
closed  basin.  The  lock  which  leads  from  the  tidal  to  the  closed 
basin  is  730  ft.  long,  and  if  necessary  can  be  used  as  a  dock.  The 
dosed  basin,  out  of  which  opens  a  third  graving  dock,  Mo  ft. 
kwg,  measures  1550  ft.  by  looo  ft.  and  has  an  area  of  35)  acres, 
with  a  depth  of  31  ft.  at  low-water  springs;  it  has  a  direct 
entrance  from  the  Hamoaze,  closed  by  a  caisson.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  walls  are  carried  down  to  the  rock,  which  in  some 
places  lies  covered  with  mud  xoo  ft.  or  more  below  coping  level. 
Compressed  air  is  used  to  work  the  sliding  caissons  which  dose 
the  entrances  of  the  docks  and  closed  basin.  A  ropery  at 
Oevooport  produces  half  the  hempen  ropes  used  in  the  navy. 

By  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  Devonport  was  erected  into  a 
parliamentary  borough  including  East  Stonchousc  and  returning 
two  members.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  for  the  most 
part  the  property  of  the  St  Aubyn  family  (Barons  St  Levan), 
whose  steward  holds  a  court  leet  and  a  court  baron  annually. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  sixteen  aldermen  and  forty- 
eight  councillors.    Area,  3044  acres. 

DBVONPOBT,  BAn  and  WEST,  a  town  of  Devon  county, 
Tasmania,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Meney,  193  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Hobart.  Pop.  (igoi).  East 
Devonport,  673,  West  Devonport,  Jioi.  There  is  regular  com- 
munication from  this  port  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  and  it 
ranks  as  the  third  port  in  Tasmania.  A  celebrated  rcgaita  ishcld 
on  the  Mersey  annually  on  New  Year's  day. 

DEVONSHIRE,  EARLS  AND  DUKES  OP.  The  Devonshire 
title,  now  in  the  Cavendish  family,  had  previously  been  held  by 
Charles  Bloimt  (1563-1606),  8th  Lord  Mountjoy,  great-grandson 
of  the  4th  Lord  Mounljoy  (d.  1534),  the  pupil  of  Erasmus;  he 
was  created  earl  of  Devonshire  in  1603  for  his  services  in  Ireland, 
where  he  became  famous  in  subduing  the  rebellion  between  1600 
and  1603;  but  the  title  became  extinct  at  his  death.  In  the 
Cavendish  line  the  ist  earl  of  Devonshire  was  William  (d.  1636), 
second  son  of  Sir  William  Cavendish  {q.v.),  and  of  Elizabeth 
Hardwkk,  who  afterwards  married  the  6th  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
He  was  created  earl  of  Devonshire  in  1618  by  James  I.,  and  was 
succeeded  by  William,  2nd  earl  (1591-163S),  and  the  latter  by 
his  son  WilKam  (1617-1684),  a  prominent  royalist,  and  one  of 
the  original  memben  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  the  2nd  carl  of  Salisbury. 

WiLLiAU  Cavendisii,  ist  dukc  of  Devonshire  (1640-1707), 
English  statesman,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire  last 
mentioned,  was  born  on  the  zsth  of  January  1640.  After  com- 
pleting his  education  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  according  to  the 
custom  of  young  men  of  his  rank,  being  accompanied  on  his  travels 
by  Dr  Kllligrew.  On  his  return  he  obtained,  in  1661,  a  seat  in 
parliament  for  Derbyshire,  and  soon  became  conspicuous  as  one 
of  the  most  determined  and  daring  opponents  of  the  general 
policy  of  the  court.  In  1678  he  was  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  lord 
treasurer  Danby.  In  1679  he  was  re-elected  for  Derby,  and  made 
a  privy  councillor  by  Charles  II.;  but  he  soon  withdrew  from 
the  board  with  his  friend  IjotA  Russdl,  when  he  found  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  interest  uniformly  prevailed.  He  carried  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  Lord 
Chief- Justice  Scroggs,  for  his  artitrary  and  illegal  proceedings 
In  the  court  of  King's  bench;  and  when  the  king  declared  his 
resolution  not  to  sign  the  bill  for  ezdnding  the  duke  of  York, 
aftemranls  James  II.,  he  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  a  bill  might  be  brought  in  for  the  association  of  all  his 
majesty's  Protestant  subjects.  He  also  openly  denounced  the 
king's  counsellors,  and  voted  for  an  address  to  remove  thcnr.  He 
appeared  in  defence  of  Lord  Russell  at  his  trial,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  scarcely  more  criminal  to  be  an  accomplice  than  a  witness. 
After  the  condemnation  he  gave  the  utmost  possible  proof  of  his 
attachment  by  offering  to  exchange  clothes  with  Lord  Russell 
In  the  prison,  remain  in  his  place,  and  so  allow  him  to  effect  his 
escape.  In  Novembr  1684  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the 
detlh  of  hit  father.    Be  oppoaed  KtUtxuf  (oveminent  under 


James  II.  with  the  same  consistency  and  high  spirit  as  during  the 
previous  reign.  He  was  withdrawn  from  public  life  for  a  time, 
however,  in  consequence  of  a  hasty  and  imprudent  act  of  wludi 
his  enemies  knew  how  to  avail  themselves,  fancying  that  he 
had  received  an  insulting  look  in  the  presence  chamber  from 
Colonel  Colepepper,  a  swaggerer  whose  attendance  at  court  the 
king  encouraged,  he  immediately  avenged  t  he  affront  by  challeng- 
ing the  colonel,  and,  on  the  challenge  being  refused,  striking  hinn 
with  his  cane.  This  offence  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  £30,000, 
which  was  an  enormous  sum  even  to  one  of  the  eari's  princely 
fortune.  Not  being  able  to  pay  be  was  imprisoned  in  the  king's 
bench,  from  which  he  was  released  only  on  signing  a  bond  for 
the  whole  amount.  This  was  afterwards  cancelled  by  King 
William.  After  his  discharge  the  earl  went  lor  a  time  to 
Chatsworth,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  the  erection  of  a 
new  mansion,  designed  by  William  Talman,  with  decorations  by 
Verrio,  Thomhill  and  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  Revolution  again 
brought  him  into  prominence.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  who 
signed  the  original  paper  inviting  the  prince  of  Orange  fron 
Holland,  and  was  the  first  nobleman  who  appeared  in  amis  to 
receive  him  at  his  landing.  He  received  the  order  of  the  Garter 
on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation,  and  was  made  lord  high 
steward  of  the  new  court.  In  1 690  he  accompanied  King  Wniiam 
on  his  visit  to  Holland.  He  was  created  marquis  of  Hartington 
and  duke  of  Devonshire  in  1694  by  William  and  Mary,  on  the 
same  day  on  which  the  head  of  the  house  of  Russell  was  created 
duke  of  Bedford.  Thus,  to  quote  Macaulay,  "  the  two  great 
houses  of  Russell  and  Cavendish,  which  had  long  been  closely 
connected  by  friendship  and  by  marriage,  by  common  opinions, 
common  sulTerings  and  common  triumphs,  received  on  the  same 
'  day  the  highest  honour  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
confer."  His  last  public  service  was  assisting  to  conclude  the 
union  .with  Scotland,  for  negotiating  which  he  and  his  eldest  son, 
the  marquis  of  Hartington,  had  been  appointed  among  the 
commissioners  by  Queen  Anne.  He  died  on  the  i8th  of  August 
1707,  and  ordered  the  following  inscription  to  be  put  on  his 
monument: — 

Williclmus  Dux' Devon, 

Bonorum  Principutn  Fidctis  Subdilus, 

Inimicus  et  laviMis  Tyrannia. 

He  had  married  In  1661  the  daughter  of  James,  duke  of 
Ormonde,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  William  as 
2nd  duke,  and  by  the  latter's  son  William  as  3rd  duke  (viceroy 
of  Ireland,  1737-1744).  The  latter's  son  William  (i72o-t764) 
succeeded  in  1753  as  4th  duke;  he  married  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Richard  Boyle,  earl  of  Burlington  and  Cork,  who 
brought  Lismore  Castle  and  the  Irish  estates  inro  the  family;  and 
from  November  1756  to  May  1757  he  was  prime  minister,  mainly 
in  order  that  Pitt,  who  would  not  then  serve  under  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  should  be  in  power.  His  son  William  (1748-1811), 
5th  duke,  is  memorable  as  the  husband  of  the  beautiful  Geoiglaiia 
Spencer,  duchess  of  Devonshire  (1757-1806),  and  of  the  intellec- 
tual Elizabeth  Foster,  duchess  of  Devonshire  (1758-1824),  both 
of  whom  Gainsborough  painted.  His  son  William,  6th  duke 
(1790-1856),  who  died  unmarried,  was  sent  on  a  special  mission 
to  the  coronation  of  the  tsar  Nicholas  at  Moscow  in  1826,  and 
became  famous  for  his  expenditure  on  that  occasion;  and  it  was 
he  who  employed  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  at  Chatsworth.  The  title 
passed  in  1858  to  his  cousin  William  (1808-1891),  and  earl  of 
Burlington,  as  7th  duke,  a  man  who,  without  playing  a  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs,  exercised  great  influence,  not  only  by  his 
position  but  by  his  distinguished  abilities.  At  Cambridge  in  1829 
he  was  second  wrangler,  first  Smith's  prizeman,  and  eighth  classic, 
and  subsequently  he  became  chancellor  of  the  university. 

Spencek  Cohptoh  Cavendish,  gth  duke  (1833-1908),  bora 
on  the  23rd  of  July  1833,  was  the  son  of  the  7th  duke  (then  eari  of 
Burlington)  and  his  wife  Lady  Blanche  Howard  (sister  of  the  eail 
of  Carlisle).  In  1854  Lord  Cavendish,  as  he  then  was,  took  hn 
degree  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  in  1856  he  was  attached  to 
the  special  mission  to  Russia  for  the  new  tsar's  accession ;  and  in 
■857  he  was  returned  to  paritament  as  Liberal  member  for  North 
Luicuhirc    At  the  opemng  of  the  new  parliameat  of  1659  the 
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mrqdb  of  Rartiiigton' (h  he  hiid  now  become)  moved  the  amend- 
ment to  the  address  which  overthrew  the  government  of  Lord 
Derby.  In  1863  he  became  first  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  then 
uadeedcoetaiy  for  war,  and  on  the  {ermatioo  of  the  Ru»eU- 
Oladstone  administration  at  the  death  of  Lord  Falmenton  he 
entered  it  as  war  secretary.  He  retired  with  his  colleagues  in 
July  1866;  but  upon  Mr  Gladstone's  return  to  power  in  1868  he 
bcaune  postmaster-^nenil,  an  ofiice  which  he  exchanged  in  187 1 
for  that  of  secretary  for  Ireland.  When  Mr  Gladstone,  after  his 
defeat  and  resignation  in  1874,  temporarily  withdrew  from  the 
leadership  of  the  liberal  party  In  January  1875,  Lord  Hartiogton 
was  chosen  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord 
Granville  being  leader  in  the  Lords.  Mr  VV.  E.  Forster,  who 
had  taken  a  much  more  prominent  part  in  public  life,  was  the 
only  other  possible  nominee,  but  he  declined  to  stand.  Lord 
Hartiogton 's  rank  no  doubt  told  in  bis  favour,  and  Mr  Forster's 
education  bill  had  offended  the  Nonconformist  members,  who 
would  probably  have  withheld  their  support.  Lord  Hartington's 
prudent  management  In  difTicult  circumi^lanccs  laid  his  followers 
under  great  obligations,  since  not  only  was  the  opposite  parly 
la  tfat  assandant,  but  his  own  former  chief  was  indidging  in 
the  freedom  of  independence.  After  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  Conservatives  la  the  general  election  of  1880,  a  large  pro- 
portion o(  the  party  would  have  rejoiced  if  Lord  Hartington 
could  have  taken  the  Premiership  instead  of  Mr  Gladstone, 
and  the  queen,  in  strict  conformity  with  constitutional  usage 
(though  Gladstone  liimsclf  thought  Lord  Granville  should  have 
had  the  preference),  tent  for  him  as  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
Mr  Gladstone,  however,  was  clearly  master  of  the  situation;  no 
cabinet  could  be  formed  without  him,  nor  could  he  reasonably  be 
ciipectcd  to  accept  a  subordinate  post.  Lord  Hatlington,  there- 
fore, gracefully  abdicated  the  leadership,  and  became  secretary 
ol  state  for  India,  from  which  office,  in  December  1882,  he  passed 
to  the  war  office.  His  administration  was  memorable  for  the 
eipcditions  of  General  Gordon  and  Lord.  VVoIscley  to  Khartum, 
a«d  a  considerable  number  of  the  Conservative  party  long  held 
him  chiefly  responsible  for  the  "betrayal  of  Gordon."  His 
lethargic  manner,  apart  from  his  position  as  war  minister,  helped 
to  associate  him  in  their  minds  with  a  disaster  which  emphasized 
tit  fact  that  the  government  acted  "  too  late  ";  but  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Granville  were  no  less  responsible  than,he.  In  June  188s  be 
resigned  along  with  his  colleagues,  and  in  December  was  elected 
for  the  Resscndalc  Division  of  Lancashire,  created  by  the  new 
reform  bill.  Immediately  afterwards  the  great  political  oppor- 
tunity of  Lord  Hartington's  life  came  to  him  in  Mr  Gladstone's 
conversion  to  home  rule  for  Ireland.  Lord  Hartington's  refusal 
to  follow  bis  leader  in  this  course  inevitably  made  him  the  chief 
of  Ibt  new  Liberal  Unionist  party,  composed  of  a  large  and 
Influential  section  of  the  old  Liberals.  In  this  capacity  he  moved 
the  first  resolution  at  the  famous  public  meeting  at  the  opera 
house,  and  also,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  moved  the  rejection  of 
HrGladstone's  Billonthesccondreading.  Duringthcmcmorabic 
electoral  contest  which  followed,  no  election  excited  more  interest 
than  Lord  Hartington's  for  the  Rosscndale  division,  where  he 
•as  returned  by  a  majority  of  nearly  isoo  votes.  In  the  new 
parfianaent  he  held  a. position  much  resembling  that  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  occupied  after  his  fall  from  power,  the  kader 
of  a  small,  compact  party,  the  standing  and  ability  of  whose 
uKmbers  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers,  generally 
esteemed  and  trusted  beyond  any  other  man  in  the  country,  yet 
in  hiis  own  opinion  forbidden  to  think  of  office.  Lord  Salisbury's 
offers  to  serve  under  him  as  prime  minister  (both  after  the  general 
election,  and  again  when  Lord  Randulph  Churchill  resigned)  were 
declined,  and  Lord  Hartington  continued  to  discharge  the  delicate 
duties  of  the  leader  of  a  middle  party  with  no  less  judgment  than 
he  had  shown  when  leading  the  Liberals  during  the  interregnum 
of  1875-1880.  It  was  not  unlil  1895,  when  the  differences 
between  Conservatives  and  Liberal  Unionists  had  become  almost 
obliterated  by  changed  circumstances,  and  the  habit  of  acting 
together,  that  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  as  he  had  become  by  the 
o^th  of  his  father  in  1801,  consented  to  enter  Lord  Salisbury's 
^td  ministry  as  president  of  the  council.    The  dnke  thus  was 


the  nominal  rtpresentative  of  education  h  the  eahiaet  at  a  liiac 
when  educational  questions  were  rapidly  becoming  of  great 
importance;  and  his  own  technical  knowledge  of  this  difficult 
and  intricate  question  being  admittedly  superfdal, »  good  dell  of 
criticism  from  time  to  time  resulted.  He  had  however  by  this 
time  an  established  position  in  public  life,  and  a  reputation  for 
weight  of  character,  which  procured  for  him  universal  respect 
and  confidence,  and  exemoted  him  from  bitter  attack,  even  from 
his  most  determined  political  opponents.  Wealth  and  rank 
combined  with  character  to  place  him  in  a  measure  above  party; 
and  his  succession  to  his  father  as  chancellor  <rf  the  uhiveraity  of 
Cambridge  in  189a  indicated  his  eminence  in  the  life  of  the 
country.  In  the  same  year  he  had  married  the  widow  of  the 
7lh  duke  of  Manchester. 

He  contbued  to  hold  the  oflkc  of  lord  president  of  the  council 
till  the  3rd  of  October  190J,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of 
differences  with  Mr  Balfour  (q.r.)  over  the  latter's  attitude  toward* 
free  trade.  As  Mr  ChamberUin  had  retired  iron  the  cabinet^ 
and  the  duke  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  join  Lord  George 
Hamilton  and  Mr  Ritchie  in  resigning  a  fortnight  earlier,  the 
defection  was  unanticipated  and  was  sharply  criticized  by  Mr 
Balfour,  who,  in  the  rearrangement  of  his  ministry,  had  only 
just  appointed  the  duke's  nephew  and  heir,  Mr  Victor  Cavendish^ 
to  be  secretary  to  the  treasury.  But  the  duke  had  come  to  tfat 
conclusion  that  while  be  himself  was  substantially  a  free-tiader,*' 
Mr  BaHour  did  not  mean  the  same  thing  by  the  term.  He 
necessarily  became  the  leader  of  the  Free  Trade  Unionists  who 
were  nrithcrBalfourites  nor  Chamberlainites,  and  his  weight  wa^ 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  anyassociatioo  of  Urnonism  with  the 
constructive  policy  of  tariff  reform,  which  be  identified  with  shcei 
Ptotectioa.  A  struggleatonce  began  within  the  Liberal  Unionist 
organization  between  those  who  followed  the  duke  and  those  who 
followed  Mr  Chamberlain  (qj).);  but  the  latter  were  In  tht 
majority  and  a  reorganization  in  the  Liberal  Unionist  Association 
took  place,  the  Utuonist  free-traders  seceding  and  becoming  a 
separate  body.  The  duke  then  became  president  of  the  new 
organizations,  the  Unionist  Free  Food  League  and  the  Unionist 
Free  Trade  Club.  In  the  subsequent  developments  the  duke 
played  a  dignified  but  somewhat  silent  part,  and  the  Unionist 
rout  in  1906  was  not  unaffected  by  his  open  hostility  to  any  taint 
of  compromise  with  the  tariff  reform  movement.  But  in  the 
autumn  of  1907  his  health  gave  way,  and  grave  symptoms  of 
cardiac  weakiKss  necessitated  his  abstaining  from  public  effort 
and  spending  the  winter  abroad.  He  died,  rather  suddenly,  at 
Cannes  on  the  24th  of  March  r^oS. 

The  head  of  an  old  and  powerful  family,  a  wealthy  tenitOTial 
magnate,  and  an  Englishman  with  thoroughly  national  tastes 
for  sport,  his  weighty  and  disinterested  character  made  him  s 
statesman  of  the  first  rank  in  his  time,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of 
showy  or  brilliant  qualities.  He  had  no  self-seeking  ambitions, 
and  on  three  occasions  preferred  not  to  become  prime  minister. 
Though  his  speeches  were  direct  and  forcible,  he  was  not  an  orator^ 
nor  "  devcr  ";  and  he  lacked  all  subtlety  of  intellect;  but  he 
was  conspicuous  for  solidity  of  mind  and  straightforwardness 
of  action,  and  for  conscientious  application  as  an  administrator, 
whether  in  his  public  or  private  life.  The  ^t  that  he  once 
yawned  in  the  middle  of  a  speech  of  his  own  was  commonly 
quoted  as  characteristic;  but  be  combined  a  great  fund  of 
common  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  average  opinion  with  a 
patriotic  sense  of  duty  towards  the  state.  Throughout  bis  career 
he  remained  an  old-fashioned  Liberal,  or  rather  Whig,  of  a  type 
which  in  his  later  years  was  becoming  gradually  more  and  more 
rare. 

There  was  no  issue  of  his  marriage,  and  be  was  succeeded  ai 
9th  duke  by  his  nephew  Victor  Christian  Cavendish  <b.  1868), 
who  had  becrv  Liberal  Unionist  member  for  Wcct  Derbyshire 
since  1891,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  household  (1900  to  1903)  and 


*  His  own  words  to  Mr  Balfour  at  the  time  wen:  "El 
oar  preaent  syMero  of  free  imports  is  on  the  whole  the  most  advaii* 
twtfous  to  I  he  country,  though  I  do  not  contend  that  the  principles  oa 
which  it  rcsupcwacss  any  such  authority  or  sanctity  as  to  fefhalany 
departure  from  it,  for  sufficient  icaaoos." 
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flnftncUl  ucretary  to  the  trauury  (1903  to  1905);  In  1893  he 
manried  a  daughter  of  the  marquess  of  Laas^owne,  by  whom  he 
had  two  SODS.  (H.  Ch.) 

DIVONSHIRB  (Devon),  a  south-western  county  of  England, 
bounded  N.W.  and  N.  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  N.E.  by  Somerset 
and  Dorset^  S^  and  S.  by  the  English  Channel,  and  W.  by 
ComvalL  Hie  area,  2604*9  SQ<  »!••  is  exceeded  only  by  those  of 
Yorkshire  and  Linadnshirc  among  the  English  counties.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly.  The  county  contains 
the  hi^iest  huidin  England  south  of  Derbyshire  (excepting  points 
on  the  south  Weldi  border);  and  the  scenery,  much  varied,  is  in 
most  parts  striking  and  picturesque.  The  heathn--clad  uplands 
of  Exmoor,  though  chiefly  wiUUn  the  borders  td  Somerset,  extend 
into  North  Devon,  and  are  still  the  haunt  of  red  deer,  and  of  the 
small  hardy  ponies  called  after  the  district  Here,  as  on  Dart- 
moor, the  streams  are  rich  in  trouL  Dartmoor,  the  principal 
physical  feature  of  the  county,  is  a  broad  and  loJty  expanse  of 
moorland  whidi  rises  in  the  southern  part  Its  highest  point, 
9Q39  ft,  is  found  in  the  luffth-wcstem  portion.  Its  lou^  wastes 
contrast  finely  with  the  wild  but  wooded  rc^on  which  immediately 
surrounds  the  granite  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  with  the  rich 
cultivated  country  lying  beyond.  Especially  noteworthy  in  this 
fertile  tract  are  the  South  Hams,  a  fruitful  district  of  apple 
<^hards,  Ijring  between  the  Erme  and  the  Dartt  the  rich 
meadow-land  around  Crediton,  in  the  v^e  of  Exeter;  and  the 
red  rodu  near  Sidmouth.  Two  features  which  lend  a  character- 
istic charm  to  the  Devonshire  landscape  are  the  number  <tf 
picturesque  old  cottages  roofed  with  thatch;  and  the  deep  lanes, 
sunk  below  the  common  level  of  the  ground,  bordered  by  tall 
hedges,  and  overshadowed  by  an  arch  of  boughs.  The  north  and 
aouthcoasts(rftheooimtydiffermuchincharacter,but  both  have 
grand  cliff  and  rock  scenery,  not  surpassed  by  any  in  England 
or  Wales,  resembling  the  Mediterranean  seaboard  in  its  range  of 
colour.  As  a  rule  the  long  combes  or  glcns  down  which  the  rivers 
flow  seaward  are  densely  wooded,  and  the  country  immediately 
Inland  is  of  great  beauty.  Apart  from  the  Tomar,  which  consti-r 
tutes  the  boundary  between  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  flows  into 
the  English  Channel,  after  forming  in  its  estuary  the  harbours  of 
Dcvonport  and  Plymouth,  the  principal  riven  rise  on  Dartmoor. 
These  include  the  Teign,  Dart,  Plym  and  Tavy,  falling  into  the 
Eng^sh  ChaniKl,  and  the  Taw  flowing  north  towards  Bidcford 
Bay.  The  river  Torridge,  also  discharging  northward,  receives 
part  of  its  waters  from  Dartmoor  through  the  Okemcnt,  but 
itself  rises  in  the  angle  of  high  land  near  HartUnd  point  on  the 
north  coast,  and  makes  a  wide  sweep  southward.  The  lesser 
Dartmoor  streanu  are  the  Avon,  the  Erme  and  the  Vcalm,  all 
running  south.  The  Exe  rises  on  Exmoor  in  Somersetshire;  but 
the  main  part  of  its  course  is  through  Devonshire  (where  it  gives 
name  to  Exeter),  and  it  is  joined  on  its  way  to  the  English 
Channel  by  the  lesser  streams  of  the  Culm,  the  Crcedy  and  the 
Clyst  The  Otter,  rising  on  the  Bbckdown  Hilb,  also  runs  south, 
and  the  Axe,  for  part  of  its  course,  divides  the  counties  of  Dcvoa 
and  Dorset  These  eastern  streams  are  comparatively  slow; 
vdiile  the  rivers  of  Dartmoor  have  a  shorter  and  more  rapid 
course. 

CtoUiy.— The  neatest  area  oocu|rfcd  by  »iy  one  araup  of  rocks 
ia  Devonshire  is  that  covered  by  the  Culm,  a  sertes  of  Jates.  erits  and 
greywackes,  irith  tome  impure  limestones  and  occasional  radiolarian 
chertsasatCodden  Hill;  beds  of  ** culm,"  an  Impure  v.ii'cty  of  coal, 
are  found  at  Bidcford  and  elsewhen:.  This  scries  of  nxks  oarurs  at 
Bamptoo,  Exeter  and  Chudleuh  and  extends  thence  to  the  western 
boundary.  Noithandsoutb  oTtbeCulm  an  older  Rcries  of  slates,  crits 
and  limestones  appears;  it  was  considered  so  characteristic  oT the 
county  that  it  was  called  the  Devonian  system  (9.P.)*  the  marine 
equivalent  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Hereford  and  Scotland.  It 
lies  in  the  form  of  a  trough  with  its  axis  running  cast  and  west.  In 
theoentralholbw  the  CuTmreposeSk  while  the  northern  and  southern 
rims  rise  to  the  surface  respectively  north  of  the  latitude  of  Barn- 
staple and  South  Molton  and  south  of  the  latitude  of  Tavistock. 
These  Devonian  rocks  have  been  sulwlivided  into  upper,  middle  and 
lower  divisions,  but  the  stratigraphy  is  difficult  in  follow  as  the  bods 
have  suffered  much  cramplii^;  fiti<-  <v:ii[iplr'.  <>r  rontuncd  'strata 
may  be  seen  almost  anywhere  on  the  north  coaM,  and  in  the  south, 
at  Bolt  Head  and  Start  Point  they  have  undergone  severe  meta' 
n.  Limeacones  are  only  poorly  devekpcd  in  the  north,  but 
south  important  masses  oecor*  ia  the  middle  and  at  the  base 
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of  the  upper  subdinsioas,  about  Plymoiith*  Toeqaayi  BilsJua  aad 
between  Newton  Abbot  and  Totnes.  FosaJ  corab  abound  in  those 
limestones,  which  are  largely  quarried  and  when  perished  are  known 
as  DevMishire  marbles. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  Is  found  an  entirely  diffcreat  saC 
of  rocks  which  cover  the  older  series  and  dip  away  from  them  ceatly 
towards  the  east.  The  lower  and  most  westerly  ntuated  members  ot 
the  yolinger  rocks  is  a  scries  of  brecciaa,  cooglomermtea,  sandstoaea 
and  maris  which  axe  probably  of  lower  Bunter  age,  but  by  some 
ee<do^sts  have  been  classed  as  Pcimian.  These  red  rods  ar« 
.  beautifully  exposed  on  the  coast  by  Dawlish  and  Te^nmouth,  and 
they  extend  inland,  producing  a  red  soil,  past  Exeter  and  Tivcrtoo. 
A  long  narrow  strip  of  the  same  formation  teaches  out  westward  oa 
the  top  of  the  Culm  as  far  as  facobstow.  Farther  east,  the  Bunter 
pebble  beds  are  represented  By  the  well-kaown  pebble  depoMt  of 
Budkigfa  Salterton,  whence  they  are  tnoeaUe  inland  towards 
Rockbeare.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  Keuper  maris  and  sand- 
stones, wdl  exposed  at  Sidmouth,  where  the  upper  Grecnsand 
plateau  is  deany  seen  to  overlie  them.  The  Greeaisand  covers 
all  the  high  ground  northward  from  Sidmouth  as  far  as  the  back- 
down Hills.  At  Btc-r  l!i  :  '  ~~~*  '  "*"  *}\c  Chalk  is  seen,  and  at 
the  latlcr  jilacc  is  a  fani^u .  LnJ  .jj;  i^u  ihc  ctxibl,  cauM-d  by  the 
springs  which  issue  from  the  Grcensand  below  the  Chalk.  The 
Lower  Chalk  at  Beer  has  been  mined  for  building  stone  and  was 
formerly  in  considerable  demand.  At  the  extreme  east  of  the  county, 
Rhaetic  and  Lias  beds  make  their  appearance,  the  former  with  a 
"bone  "  bed  bearing  the  remains  of  saurians  and  fish. 

Dartmoor  is  a  mass  of  granite  that  was  intruded  into  the  Culm 
and  Devonian  strata  in  post -Carboniferous  times  and  subsequently 
exixjscd  by  denudation.  Evidences  of  Devonian  volcanic  activity 
art  abundant  in  the  masses  of  diabase,  dolerite,  &c..  at  Bradford  and 
Trusham,  south  of  Exeter,  around  Plymouth  and  at  Ashprington. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  the  Carboniferous  volcano  of  Brent 
Tor  nf'nrTaviMock.  An  Eocene  deposit .  the  product  of  the  denuda- 
tion of  ll.u  Dartiiio-.r  IliII:>.  litsiin  Mi,.Al  La^^lr,  jL  BovcyTiacey  (see 
BovEY  BEDS) ;  it  yields  beds  of  lignite  and  valuable  clays. 

Raised  beaches  occur  at  Hope's  Nose  and  the  Thatcher  Stone  near 
Torauay  and  at  other  points,  and  a  suhnvcracd  forest  lies  in  the  bay 
south  ol  the  same  place.  The  caves  and  nssures  in  the  Devonian 
limestone  at  Kent's  Hole  near  Torquay,  Brtxham  and  Oreston  ar« 
famous  for  the  remains  of  extinct  maminals;  bones  of  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  bear  and  hyaena  have  been  found  as  wcJI  as  dint 
implements  of  early  man. 

Minerals. — Silver-lead  was  formerly  worked  at  Combe  Martin  near 
the  ncMth  coast,  and  elsewhere.  Tin  has  been  worked  on  Dartmoor 
(in  stream  works)  from  an  unknown  period.  Copper  was  not  much 
worked  before  the  end  of  the  i  Sth  century.  Tin  occurs  in  the  granite 
of  Dartmoor,  and  along  its  borders,  but  rather  where  the  Devonian 
than  where  the  Carboniferous  rocks  border  the  granite.  It  is  found 
most  plentifully  in  the  district  which  surrounds  Tavistock,  which, 
for  tin  and  other  ores^  ts  in  effect  the  great  mining  district  of  tb« 
county.  Here,  about  4  m.  from  Tavistock,  are  the  Devon  Great 
Consols  mines,  which  from  1843  to  1871  were  among  the  richest 
copper  mines  in  the  world,  and  by  far  the  largest  and  most  profiuble 
in  the  kingdom.  The  divided  pn^ts  during  this  period  amoumcd 
to  £1,193,960.  But  thcminini  interests  of  Devonshire  an  affected 
by  the  same  causes,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  those  of  Cornwall. 
The  quantity  of  ore  has  greatly  diminished,  and  the  cost  of  ral«ns 
it  from  the  deep  mines  prevents  competition  with  foreign  marlBcts. 
In  many  mines  tin  underlies  the  general  depth  of  the  copper, 
and  is  worked  when  the  latter  has  been  exhausted.  The  nunenl 
products  of  the  Tavistock  district  are  varioasj  and  besides  tin 
and  copper,  ores  of  zinc  and  iron  arc  largely  distributed.  Great 
quantities  of  refined  arsenic  have  been  produced  at  the  Devon  Great 
Consols  mine,  bv  elimination  from  the  iron  pyrites  contained  in  the 
various  lodes.  Vfanaanese  occurs  in  the  ncighbourhood-of  Exeter, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Teign  and  in  N,  Devon;  out  the  most  profitaUe 
mines,  which  are  shallow,  are,  like  those  of  tin  and  copper,  in  the 
Tavistock  district. 

The  other  mineral  productions  of  the  ommty  conmst  of  maifales, 
building  stones,  idates  and  potters'  day.  Among  building  stones, 
the  panilc  of  Dartmoor  holds  the  foremost  place.  It  is  much  quarried 
near  Princetown,  near  Morcton  Hampstcad  on  the  N.E.  of  Dartmoor 
and  elsewhere.  The  annual  export  is  considcmUe.  Hard  tnipf, 
which  occur  in  many  places,  are  also  much  used,  as  are  the  lime- 
stones of  Buckfastlcigh  and  of  Plymouth.  The  Roborough  stone* 
oscd  from  an  early  |>eriod  in  Dcvooahirc  churches,  b  found  near 
Tavistock,  and  is  a  hard,  puphyritic  elvan,  taking  a  fine  polish. 
&cceItont  roofing  slates  occur  in  the  Devonian  scries  round  the 
southern  part  of  Dartmoor.  The  chief  quarries  are  near  Ashburtoa 
and  Plymouth  (Cann  auarry).  Potters  clay  is  worked  at  King's 
Tcignton,  whence  it  is  WivHy  exported;  at  Bovey  Traoey;  and  at 
Watcombe  near  Torrguay.  TbcWatcombecIay  isol  the  finest  quality. 
China  clay  or  kaolin  is  found  on  the  southern  side  of  Dartmoor, 
at  I.ce  Moor,  nnd  near  Trowlesworthy.  There  is  a  large  deposit  of 
ombcr  close  to  A^hburton. 

CtimaU  amd  ApicuUure.—TUt  climate  varies  greatly  la 
different  parts  of  the  county,  but  everywhere  it  is  more  bonu'd 
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lya  that  •flhe  eastern  at  leuth-cutempartsof  England.  TIk 
mean  annual  lemperature  fomewhat  eiceeds  that  of  the  niid- 
laadt,  but  the  average  aummer  beat  is  (atber  lesa  than  that  of  the 
loutbeni  counties  to  the  east  The  air  of  the  Dartmoor  highlands 
is  sharp  and  bradng.  Hista  are  frequent,  and  snow  often  lies 
long.  On  the  south  coast  frost  is  little  known,  and  many  half 
hardy  plants,  such  as  hydrangeas,  myrtles,  geraniums  and  hdio- 
Uopes,  live  through  the  winter  without  protectioo.  The  climate 
of  Sidaiouth,  Teignmouth,  Torquay  and  other  watering  placca 
«n  this  coast  is  very  equable,  the  mean  temperature  in  January 
being  4j-6*  at  Plymouth.  The  north  coast,  exposed  to  the 
storms  and  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  is  more  bracing;  although 
there  also,  in  the  more  sheltered  nooks  (as  at  Combe  Martin), 
nyrtles  of  gitat  size  and  age  flower  freely,  and  produce  their 
annual  crop  of  berries. 

Rather  less  than  three-quartets  of  the  total  area  of  the  county 
is  under  cultivation;  the  cultivated  area  falling  a  little  below 
the  average  of  the  English  counties.  Then  are,  however,  about 
160,000  acres  of  hill  pasture  in  addition  to  the  area  in  permanent 
pasture,  which  is  more  than  one-half  that  of  the  cultivated  area. 
The  Devon  breed  of  cattle  is  well  adapted  both  for  fattening  and 
lor  dairy  purposes;  while  sheep  arc  kept  in  great  numbers  00 
the  hill  pastures.  Devonshire  is  one  of  the  chief  cattle-farming 
and  sheep-faming  counties.  It  is  specially  famous  for  two 
products  of  the  dairy — the  clotted  cream  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  and  junket  Of  the  area  .under  grain  crops,  oats  occupy 
abotttthrte  times  the  acreage  vnder  wheat  or  barley.  The  bulk 
of  the  acreage  under  green  crop,  is  occupied  by  turnips,  swedes 
sad  mangold.  Orchards  occupy  a  large  acreage,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  apple-trees,  nearly  every  farm  maintaining  one  for  the 
aannfacture  of  cider. 

Fiiktria. — Though  t)ie  6sberies  of  Devon  are  less  valuable 
than  those  of  Cornwall,  large  quantities  of  the  pilchard  and 
herrings  cau^t  in  Cornish  waters  are  landed  at  Plymouth.  Much 
of  the  fishing  is  canied  on  within  the  three-mile  limit;  and  it 
may  be  asserted  that  trawling  is  the  main  feature  of  the  Devon- 
shire industry,  whereas  seining  and  driving  characterize  that 
of  Cornwall.  Pilchard,  cod,  sprats,  brill,  pUice,  soles,  turbot, 
shrimps,  lobsters,  oysters  and  mussels  are  met  with,  besides 
herring  and  mackerel,  which  are  fairly  plentiful.  After  Ply- 
mouth, the  principal  fishing  station  is  at  Brizham,  but  there  are 
lesser  sutions  in  every  bay  and  estuary. 

Olker  Initabiu.—'nt  principal  industrial  works  in  the  county 
are  the  various  Government  estab'ishmen  j  at  Plymouth  and 
Devonport  Among  other  industnea'  may  be  noted  the  lace- 
works  at  Tiverton;  the  manufacture  of  pillow-lace  for  which 
Hooiton  and  its  nrighbourhood  has  long  been  famous;  and  the 
potteries  and  terra-cotta  works  of  Bovey  Tracey  and  Watcombe. 
Woollen  goods  and  serges  are  made  at  Buckfastleigh  and 
Ashburton,  and  boots  and  shoes  at  Crediton.  Convict  labour  is 
employed  in  the  direction  of  agriculture,  quarrying,  Ac,  in  the 
great  prison  of  Dartmoor. 

CMiaHun<B<i«itr.— The  main  line  of  the  Great  Western  railway, 
entering  the  county  in  the  east  from  Taunton,  runs  to  Exeter, 
skirts  the  coast  as  far  as  Teignmouth,  and  continues  a  short 
distance  inland  by  Newton  Abbot  to  Plymouth,  after  which  it 
croaset  the  estuary  of  the  Tamar  by  a  great  bridge  to  Saltash 
in  Cornwall.  Branches  serve  Torquay  and  other  seaside  resorts 
of  the  south  coast;  and  among  other  branches  are  those  from 
Tannton  to  Barnstaple  and  from  Plymouth  northward  to 
Tavistock  and  Launccston.  The  main  line  of  the  London  & 
Soatb-Westem  raOway  between  Exeter  and  Plymouth  skirts  the 
■oith  and  west  of  Dartmoor  by  Okehampton  and  Tavistock.  A 
branch  from  Yeoford  serves  Bairnstaple,  Ilfiacombe,  Bideford  and 
Torrtogton,  while  the  Lynton  &  Barnstaple  and  the  Bideford, 
Westward  He  &  Apptedore  lines  serve  the  districts  indicated 
by  their  names.  The  branch  line  to  Princetown  from  the 
nymoutb-Tavistodt  line  of  the  Great  Wesum  company  in  part 
foOows  the  line  of  a  very  early  railway— that  constructed  to 
oonnect  Plymouth  with  the  Dartmoor  prison  in  1819-1815, 
which  was  worked  with  hone  cars.  The  only  waterways  of  any 
importance  arc  the  Tamar,  which  is  navigable  up  to  Cvoaialalte 


(3  m.  S.W.  ot  Tavistock),  and  the  Exclcr  ship  canal,  noteworthy 
as  one  of  the  oldest  ia  England,  for  it  was  originally  cut  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

PopulalionrndAdwuniilralien. — Theareaof  theancient  county 
is  i,M7,i$4  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  6jt,8oS,  and  tgoi 
of  Mi,ji4.  The  area  ot  the  administrative  county  is  1,671,168 
acres.  Tile  cooaty  contains  jj  hundreds.  Tlie  municipal 
boroughs  are  Barnstaple  (pop.  14,137),  Bideford  (87S4),  Dart-  * 
mouth  (6579),  Devonport,  a  county  borough  (70,437),  Exeter,  a 
dty  and  county  borough  (47,185);  Totrington,  officially  Great 
Torringtan(3i4i),Honiton(327i),Okehamptan(2569),Plymoutb, 
a  county  borough  (107,636),  South  Holtoa  (2848),  Tiverton 
(10,383),  Torquay  iiifi'i),  Totnea  (4035).  The  other  urban 
districts  are  Ashburton  (s6>8),  Bampton  (1657),  Brizham  (8o9>), 
Buckfastleigh  (1510),  Budleigh  Saltertoa  (1893),  Crediton  (3974), 
Dawlish  (4003),  East  Stonebouse  (15,111),  Exmouth  (10,48^, 
Heavitree  (7519),  Holsworthy  (1371),  Ilfracombe  (8557),  Ivy- 
bridge(i57s),Kingsbridge  (3015),  Lynton  (^i), Newton  Abbot 
(ia,Si7),  Northam  (S35S).  Ottcry  St  Ma^  (3495),  Paignton 
(838$),  Sakombe  .(■7.io),  Seatoa  (1325),  Sidmonth  (4101), 
Tavistock  (47(8),  Teignmouth  (8636).  The  county  is  in  the 
western  circuit,  and  assizes  are  held  at  Exeter.  It  has  one 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  is  divided  into  twenty-four  petty 
sessional  divisions.  The  boroughs  of  Barnstaple,  Bideford,- 
Devonport,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  South  Holton,  and  Tiverton  have 
separate  commissions  of  the  peace  and  courts  of  quarter  sessions, 
and  those  of  Dartmouth,  Great  Torrington,  Torquay  and  Totnea 
have  commissions  of  the  peace  only.  There  are  461  civil  parishes. 
Devonshire  is  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  with  the  exceptioo  of- 
small  parts  in  those  of  Salisbury  and  Truro;  and  there  are  st6 
ecclesiastical  parishes  or  districts  wholly  or  in  part  within  the 
county.  The  parliamentary  divisions  are  the  Eastern  or  Honiion, 
North-eastern  or  Tiverton,  Northern  or  South  Molton,  North- 
western or  Barnstaple,  Western  or  Tavistock,  Southern  or  Totoes, 
Torquay,  and  Mid  or  Ashburton,  each  returm'ng'  one  member; 
and  the  county  also  contains  the  pariiamentary  boroughs  of 
Devonport  and  Plymouth,  each  returning  two  membcis,  and 
that  of  Exeter,  returning  one  member. 

Hu<i>ry.— The  Saxon  conquest  of  Devonshire  must  have  begun 
some  time  before  the  8th  century,  for  in  700  there  existed  at 
Exeter  a  famous  Saxon  school.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
Saxons  had  become  Christians,  and  established  their  supremacy, 
not  by  destructive  inroads,  but  by  a  gradual  process  of  coloniza- 
tion, settling  among  the  native  Welsh  and  allowing  them  to  hoU 
lands  under  equal  laws.  The  final  incorporation  of  the  district 
which  is  now  Devonshire  with  the  kingdom  of  Weasex  must 
have  taken  place  about  766,  but  the  county,  and  even  Exeter, 
remained  partly  WeUt  until  the  time  of  iEthelstan.  At  the 
beginning  qf  the  9th  century  Weasex  waa  divided  into  definite 
pagi,  probably  corresponding  to  the  later  shires,  and  the  Saxeo 
Chronicle  mentions  Devonshire  by  name  in  813,  when  a  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Welsh  in  Cornwall  and  the  people  ot 
Devonshire  at  Camelford.  During  the  Danish  invasions  o(  the 
9th  century  sldermen  of  Devon  are  frequently  mcntiooed.  In 
851  the  invaders  were  defeated  by  the  fyrd  and  aldermen  of 
Devon,  and  in  878,  when  the  Danes  under  Hubba  were  harrying 
the  coast  with  a  squadron  of  twenty-three  ships,  they  were  sgain 
defeated  with  great  shughter  by  the  fyrd.  The  modern  hundreda 
of  Devonshire  correspond  in  position  very  neariy  with  those  given 
in  the  Domesday  Survey,  though  the  names  have  in  many  caaes 
been  changed,  owing  generally  to  alterations  in  their  places  of 
meeting.  The  hundred  of  Bampton  formeriy  included  estates 
west  of  the  Exe,  now  transferred  to  the  hundred  of  Witheridge. 
Ten  of  the  modem  hundreds  have  been  formed  by  the  union  o( 
two  or  more  Domesday  hundreds,  while  the  Domesday  hundred 
of  Listoo  has  had  the  new  hundred  of  Tavistock  severed  fnm 
it  since  iir4.  Many  of  the  hundreds  were  separated  by  tracts 
of  waste  and  forest  land,  of  which  Devonahiie  contained  a  vast 
extent,  until  in  r  204  the  inhabitants  paid  5000  marks  to  have  the 
county  disafforested,  with  the  cxcsptioa  only  of  Dartmoor  and 
Exmoor. 

I>evooshar*ialbe7tbc«atutyforBedpartai  the  vast  bishopric 
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of  DeKhater-on-Thamet.  In  ;o$  It  wa*  attached  to  the  n«wly 
created  diocese  of  Sberbotne,  and  io  910  Archbishop  Plegmund 
constituted  Devonshire  a  separate  diocese,  and  placed  the  see  at 
Crediton.  About  1030  the  dioceses  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
were  united,  and  in  1049  the  see  was  fixed  at  Exeter.  The  arch- 
deacoariet  of  Exeter,  Barnstaple  and  Totnes  are  all  mentioned  in 
the  i9th  century  and  formerly  comprised  twenty-four  deaneries. 
'  The  deaneries  of  Three  Towns,  CoUumpton  and  Otleiy  have 
been  created  since  the  i6th  century,  while  those  of  Tamerton, 
Dunkeswell,  Dunsford  and  Plymptre  have  been  abolished,  bring- 
ing the  present  number  to  twenty-three. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  Devonshire  showed  an 
active  hostility 'to  Harold,  and  the  easy  submission  which  it 
rendered  to  the  Conqueror  accounts  for  the  exceptionally  large 
number  of  Englishmen  who  are'  found  retaining  lands  after  the 
Conquest.  The  many  vast  fiefs  held  by  Norman  barons  were 
known  as  honours,  chief  among  them  being  Plympton,  Oke- 
hampton,  Barnstaple,  Harberton  and  Totnes.  The  honour  of 
Plympton  was  bestowed  in  the  12th  century  on  the  Rcdvers 
family,  together  with  the  earldom  of  Devon;  in  the  13th  century 
it  passed  to  the  Courtenay  family,  who  had  already  become 
possessed  of  the  honour  of  Okchampton,  and  who  in  1335 
obtained  the  earldom.  The  dukedom  of  Exeter  was  bestowed  in 
the  14th  century  on  the  Holland  family,  which  became  extinct 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  ancestors  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  was  bom  at  Budktgb,  had  long  held  considerable  esutes  in 
the  county. 

Devonshire  had  an  independent  sheriff,  the  appointment  being 
at  first  hereditary,  but  afterwards  held  for  one  year  only.  Ini3JO 
complaint  was  made  that  all  the  hundreds  of  Devonshire  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  great  lords,  who  did  not  appoint  a  sufficiency  - 
of  bailiffs  for  their  proper  government.  The  miners  of  Devon 
had  independent  courts,  known  as  stannary  courts,  for  the 
regulation  of  mining  affairs,  the  four  stannary  towns  being 
Tavistock,  Ashburton,  Chagford,  and  Plympton.  The  ancient 
miners'  parliament  was  held  in  the  open  air  at  Crockern's  Tor. 

The  castles  of  Exeter  and  Plympton  were  held  against  Stephen 
by  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  and  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  the 
French  made  frequent  attacks  on  the  Devonshire  coast,  being 
repulsed  in  1404  by  the  people  of  Dartmouth.  In  the  Wars  of  the 
'  Roses  the  county  was  much  divided,  and  frequent  skirmishes  took 
place  between  the  carl  of  Devon  and  Lord  Bonville,  the  respective 
champions  of  the  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  parties.  Great  dis- 
turbances in  the  county  followed  the  Reformation  of  the  16th 
century  and  in  1549  a  priest  was  compelled  to  say  mass  at 
Sampford  Courtney.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  county 
as  a  whole  favoured  the  parliament,  but  the  prevailing  desire 
was  for  peaceTand  in  1643  a  treaty  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  was  agreed  upon.  Skirmishes, 
however,  continued  until  the  capture  of  Dartmouth  and  Exeter 
in  1646  put  an  end  to  the  struggle.  la  1688  the  prince  of  Orange 
landed  at  Torbay  and  was  entertained  for  several  days  at  Ford 
•nd  at  Exeter. 

The  tin  mines  of  Devon  have  been  worked  front  time  im- 
memorial, and  in  the  X4th  century  mines  of  tin,  copper,  lead,  gold 
■nd  silver  are  mentioned.  Agrindturally  the  county  was  always 
poor,  and  before  the  disaflorcstation  tendered  espedally  so 
through  the  ravages  committed  by  the  herds  of  wild  deer.  At 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  the  salt  industry  was  important, 
abd  there  were  ninety-niae  mills  in  the  county  and  thirteen 
fisheries.  From  an  early  period  the  chief  manufacture  was  that 
of  woollen  cloth,  and  a  statute  4  Ed.  IV.  permitted  the  manu- 
facture of  cloths  of  a  distinct  make  in  certain  parts  of  Devonshire, 
About  150S  Anthony  Bonvis,  an  Italian,  introduced  an  inrproved 
.  method  of  spinning  into  the  county,  and  dder-makjng  is 
meationed  in  the  i6th  century.  la  r68o  the  lace  industry  was 
already  floutishing  at  Colyton  and  Ottery  St  Mary,  and  flax, 
hemp  aad  malt  were  largely  produced  in  the  i;lii  and  18th 
centurie*. 

Devonshire  returned  two  nwmbers  to  parliament  in  1290, 
and  in  r  195  Barnstaple,  Exeter,  Plympton,  Tavistock,  Totrington 
■aad  Totnes  were  also  (cpicaeated.    In  1831  tha  county  with  its 


boroughs  returned  a  total  of  twenty-six  members,  but  under  Xhi 
Reform  Act  of  1831  it  returned  four  members  in  two  diviaons, 
and  with  ten  boroughs  was  represented  by  a  total  of  eighteen 
members.  Under  the  act  of  1868  the  county  returned  six 
members  in  three  divisions,  and  four  of  the  boroughs  were  dis- 
franchised, making  a  total  of  seventeen  members. 

AHliipiUies. — In  primeval  antiquities  Devonshire  is  not  so  rich 
as  Cornwall;  but  Dartmoor  abounds  in  remains  of  the  highest 
interest,  the  most  peculiar  of  which  are  the  long  parallel  align- 
ments  of  upright  stones,  which,  on  a  small  scale,  resemble  those 
of  Camac  in  Brittany.  On  Dartmoor  the  lines  are  invariably 
straight,  and  are  found  in  direct  connexion  with  cairns,  and 
with  circles  which  are  probably  sepulchral.  These  stone 
avenues  are  very  numerous.  Of  the  so-called  sacred  drcles  the 
best  examples  are  the  "  Longstones  "  on  Scorhill  Down,  and 
the  "  Grey  Wethers  "  under  Sittaford  Tor.  By  far  the  finest 
cromlech  is  the  "  Spinster's  Rock  "  at  Drewstcignlon,  a  three- 
pillared  cromlech  which  may  well'  be  compared  with  those  of 
Cornwall.  There  arc  numerous  menhirs  or  single  upright  stones; 
a  large  dolmen  or  holed  stone  lies  in  the  bed  of  the  Tngni-near  the 
Scorhill  circle;  and  rock  basins  occur  on  the  summit  of  nearly 
every  tor  on  Dartmoor  (the  largest  are  on  Kestor,  and  on  Hdtor, 
above  the  Teign).  It  is,  however,  tolerably  evident  that  these 
have  been  produced  by  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  granite, 
and  that  the  dolmen  in  the  Teign  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
river.  Clusters  of  hut  foundations,  circular,  and  formed  of 
rude  granite  blocks,  are  frequent;  the  best  example  of  such 
a  primitive  village  is  at  Batworthy,  near  Chagford;  the  type 
resembles  that  of  East  Cornwall.  Walled  enclosures,  or  pounds, 
occur  in  many  places;  Grimspound  is  the  most  remarkable. 
Boundary  Unes,  also  called  trackways,  run  across  Dartmoor  in 
many  directions;  and  the  rude  bridges,  formed  of  great  slabs 
of  granite,  deserve  notice.  All  these  remains  are  on  Dartmoor. 
Scattered  over  the  county  are  numerous  large  hill  castles  and 
camps, — all  earthworks,  and  all  apparently  of  the  British  period. 
Roman  relics  have  been  found  from  time  to  time  at  Exeter  (Isea 
Damnottiorum),  the  only  large  Roman  station  in  the  county. 

The  churches  are  for  the  most  pan  of  the  Perpendicular  period, 
dating  from  the  middle  of  the  14th  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 
Exeter  cathedral  is  of  course  an  exception,  the  whole  (except 
the  Norman  towers)  being  very  beautiful  Decorated  work.  Th« 
special  features  of  Devonshire  churehes,  however,  are  the  richly 
carved  pulpits  and  chancel  screens  of  wood,  in  which  this  county 
exceeded  every  other  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  Norfolk 
and  SufTolk.  The  designs  are  rich  and  varied,  and  the  skill  dis- 
played often  very  great.  Granite  crosses  are  freqnent,  the  finest 
and  earliest  being  that  of  Coplestone,  near  Crediton.  Monastic 
remains  are  scanty,  the  principal  are  those  at  Tor,  Buckfast, 
Tavistock  and  Buckland  Abbeys.  Among  domestic  buildings 
the  houses  of  Wear  Gilford,  Bradley  and  Dartington  of  the 
15th  century;  Bradfield  and  Holcombe  Rogus  (Elizabethan), 
and  Forde  (Jacobean),  deserve  notice.  The  ruined  castles  of 
Okchampton  (Edward  I.),  Exeter,  with  its  vast  British  earth- 
works. Berry  Pomeroy  (Henry  III.,  with  niiiis  of  a  large  Tudor 
mansion), Totncs(Henry  III. )and  Cumpton  (early  rsth century), 
arc  at!  interesting  and  picturesque. 

Authorities. — T.  Wcstcote.  Survey  rf Defon,  written  about  1630, 
and  first  printed  in  1845:  J.   Hrinre,   Worthies  of  Doom  (Exeter, 

Hoi):  Sir  W.  Pole,  ColUclions  t-...:jrdi  a  History  oj  tkt  Coumly  ^ 
-■■on  (London.  179O:  R.  Polttlf  li  .  History  of  Devonshire  (3  vols. 
ExLter,  1797,  1798-1800);  T.  M.j'rc.  History  of  Devon  from  Uu 
Earliest  Pertod  to  the  Present  Time  (voh.  i.,  ii.,  Loodon,  181^1831); 
G.  Uliver,  Historic  Collections  relatint  la  tlu  UmoikrUt  M  Dtmm 
(Exeter.  1S20);  D.  an4]  S.  Lysons,  iifna  Beiiomnia  (vol.  vii 
London,  1S23);  Ecclesioitical  Antiquities  iff  Devon  (Exeter,  1&44)( 
Mrs  Bray.  Traditions  of  Dnonshire,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  Robert 
Southey  (London.  i8^8);  G.  C.  IBoasc,  Devonshire  Bihliograpky 
(London,  1881);  Sir  VV.  R.  Drake,  DtvonAm  Nolea  and  Nolelef 
(London,  1888);  S.He»cll,/'<-iiia'i(  5^««*  of  Ob»»  (London,  189a); 
R.  N.  Worth,  History  of  Deionshire  (London,  1886,  new  editioiv 
1895);  C.  Worthy,  DnomUire  Parishes  (Exeter.  I8S7);  Deeonskirt 
Wilts  (London,  1896):  Victoria  County  History,  Devonshire* 

DEVRIENT,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Orman  actors. 

LtmwiG  Devxiint  (1784-1831),  bom  in  Beriin  on  the  istfc 
of  Dccwaber  1784,  was  the  son  of  a  silk  merehant.    He  int 
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apprenticed  to  an  upbobterer,  but,  suddenly  leaving  his  emplois 
ment,  joined  a  travelling  theatncal  company,  and  made  bis  fint 
appearance  on  the  stage  at  Gera  in  1804  as  the  messenger  in 
SchiJler's  Braut  von  ilessina.  By  the  interest  of  Count  Bnilil, 
he  appeared  at  Rudolstadt  as  Franz  Moor  in  Schiller's  RHuber, 
•0  successfully  that  he  obtained  a  permanent  engagement  at  the 
du«l  theatre  in  Dessau,  where  he  played  until  1809.  He  then 
received  a  call  to  Breshtu,  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  So 
brilliant  was  his  success  in  the  title-parts  of  several  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  that  liOand  began  to  fear  for  his  own  reputation; 
yet  that  great  artist  was  generous  enough  to  recommend  the 
young  actor  as  his  only  possible  successor.  On  Iffland's  death 
Dcvrient  was  summoned  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  for  fifteen 
years  the  popular  idol.  He  died  there  on  the  30th  of  December 
1832.  Ludwig  Dcvrient  was  equally  great  in  comedy  and  tragedy. 
Falstaff,  Fraai  Moor,  Shylodc,  King  Lear  and  Richard  II.  were 
among  his  best  parts.  Karl  von  Holtei  in  his  Reminiscenca  has 
given  a  graphic  picture  of  him  and  the  "  demoniac  fascination  " 
of  his  acting. 

See  Z.  Funck,  Atis  dim  leln  tmier  Sekamspickr,  Ifmis  md 
Dnrinti  (Leipug,  1838):  H.  Smidt  in  Derrient-Nmlkn  (3rd  ed., 
Berlin,  1882):  R.  Springer  in  the  novel  Dcvrient  und  Hoffmann 
(Berlin.  1873),  and  Eduard  Devrient's  CachUhU  dtr  deutscken 
Stiaiufuikinisl  (Leipzig,  1861). 

Three  of  the  nephews  of  Ludwig  Devrient,  sons  of  his  brother, 
a  merchant,  were  also  connected  with  the  stage.  Karl  August 
Devrient  Ci797"'87»)  was  born  at  Berlin  on  the  5th  of  April 
1707.  After  being  for  a  short  time  in  business,  he  entered  a 
cavalry  regiment  as  volunteer  and  fought  at  Waterloo.  He  then 
)oined  the  stage,  making  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  1S19 
at  Brunswick.  In  1831  he  received  an  engagement  at  the  court 
theatre  in  Dresden,  where,  in  1833,  be  married  Wilbelmine 
Schr6der  (see  ScHaSoEK-DEVRiSNT).  In  1835  he  joined  the 
company  at  Karlsruhe,  and  in  1839  that  at  Hanover.  Hit 
best  parts  were  Wallenstcin  and  King  Lear.  He  died  on  the 
Sth  of  April  1873.  His  brother  Phiupp  Eouaso  Devkient 
(1801-1877),  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  nth  of  August  1801,  was  for 
a  time  an  opera  singer.  Turning  his  attention  to  theatrical 
management,  he  was  from  1844  to  1846  director  of  the  court 
theatre  in  Dresden.  Appointed  to  Karlsruhe  in  1852,  he  began 
a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  theatre,  and  in  the  course  of 
si^entecn  years  of  assiduous  labour,  not  only  raised  it  to  a  high 
position,  but  enriched  its  repertory  by  many  noteworthy  librettos, 
among  which  Die  Gunst  des  AugcnUich  and  Vcrtrrungm  are  the 
best  known.  But  his  chief  work  is  his  history  of  the  German 
stage — Gachkhle  der  deutschen  Sckauspidtunst  (Leipzig,  1848- 
1874).  He  died  on  the  4th  of  October  r877.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works — Dramaliscke  und  dramalurpscke  Schrijtcn — was 
published  in  ten  volumes  (Leipzig,  1846-1873). 

The  youngest  and  the  most  famous  of  the  three  nephews  of 
ludwig  Devrient  was  GOstav  Emil  Devkient  (1803-187  3),  born 
inBerlin  on  the  4th  of  September  1803.  He  made  bis  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  in  iSii,  at  Brunswick,  as  Raoul  in  Schiller's 
luntlrau  von  Orleans.  After  a  short  engagement  in  Leipzig,  he 
received  in  1839  a  call  to  Hamburg,  but  after  two  years  accepted 
%  permanent  appointment  at  the  court  theatre  in  Dresden,  to 
which  be  belonged  until  his  retirement  in  i8£8.  His  chief 
characters  were  Hamlet,  Uriel  Acosta  (in  Karl  Gutzkow's  play), 
Marquis  Posa  (in  Schiller's  Don  Carlos),  and  Goethe's  Torquato 
Tasso.  He  acted  several  times  in  London,  where  Iiis  H-imlct  was 
considered  finer  than  Kemble's  or  Edmund  Kcan's.  He  died  on 
the  7th  of  August  1873. 

Otto  Devkient  (1838-1894),  another  actor,  bom  in  BcrUn  on 
the  3rd  of  October  1838,  was  the  son  of  Philipp  Eduard  Dcvrient. 
He  joined  the  stage  in  1856  at  Karlsruhe,  and  acted  successively 
b>  Stuttgart,  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  until  he  received  a  fixed 
appointment  at  Karlsruhe,  in  1863.  In  1873  he  became  stage 
nianager  at  Weimar,  where  he  gained  great  praise  (or  his  mise  en 
"int  of  Goethe's  Faust.  After  being  manager  of  the  theatres  in 
Mannheim  and  Frankfort  he  retired  to  Jena,  where  ia  1883  he 
*15  given  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  plulosophy.  In  1884 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  court  theatre  in  Oldenburg,  and 


Id  1889  director  of  diaoialiepUyt  in  Berlin.  He  died  at  Stettin 
on  the  23rd  of  June  1894. 

DEW.  The  word  "dew"  (O.E.  deav;  cf.  Ger.  Tau)  is  a 
very  andent  one  and  its  meaning  mtist  therefore  be  defined  on 
historical  principles. .  According  to  the  Nob  Enflisk  DUtumary, 
it  means  "  the  moisture  deposited  in  minute  drops  upon  any  coot 
surface  by  condensation  of  the  vapour  of  the  atmosphere;  formed 
after  a  hot  day,  during  or  towards  night  and  plentiful  in  the  eady 
morning."  Huxley  in  his  Physiography  makes  the  addition 
"  «-ithout  production  of  mist."  The  formation  of  mist  is  not 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  dew,  nor  does  it  necessarily 
prevent  it.  If  the  deposit  of  moisture  is  in  the  form  of  ice  instead 
of  water  it  is  called  hoarfrost  The  researches  of  Aitken  suggest 
that  the  words  "  by  condensation  of  the  vapour  in  the  atmo- 
sphere "  might  be  omitted  from  the  definition.  He  has  given 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  large  dewdrops  on  the  leaves  of 
plants,  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the  phenomena  of  dew,  are 
to  be  accounted  for,  in  Urge  measure  at  least,  by  the  exuding  of 
drops  of  water  from  the  plant  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves 
themselves.  The  formation  ot  dewdrops  in  such  cases  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  irrigation  process  of  the  plant  for  supplying  the 
leaves  with  water  from  the  soil.  The  process  is  set  up  in  full 
vigour  in  the  daytime  to  maintain  tolemble  thermal  conditions 
at  the  surface  of  the  leaf  in  the  hot  sun,  and  continued  after  the 
sun  has  gone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  typical  physical  experiment  illus- 
trating tlie  formation  of  dew  is  the  production  of  a  deposit  o{ 
moisture,  in  minute  drops,  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  a  glass 
or  polished  metal  vessel  by  the  cooling  of  a  liquid  contained  in  the 
vesseL  If  the  liquid  is  water,  it  can  be  cooled  by  pieces  of  ice; 
if  volatile  like  ether,  by  bubbling  air  through  it  No  deposit  is 
formed  by  this  process  until  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  a  point 
which,  from  that  circumstance,  has  recdved  a  special  name, 
although  it  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  air  round  the  vesseL 
So  generally  accepted  is  the  physical  analogy  between  the  natural 
formation  of  dew  and  its  arUfidal  production  in  the  manner 
described,  that  the  point  below  which  the  temperature  of  a 
surface  must  be  reduced  in  order  to  obtain  the  deposit  is  known 
as  the  "  dew-point" 

In  the  view  of  physicists  the  dew-point  is  the  temperature  at 
which,  hy  being  cooled  without  change  of  pressure,  the  air  becomes 
saturated  with  water  vapour,  not  on  account  at  any  increase  of 
supply  of  that  compound,  but  by  the  diminution  of  the  capacity 
of  the  air  for  holding  it  in  the  gaseous  condition.  Thus,  when 
the  dew-point  temperature  has  been  determined,  the  pressure  of 
water  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  the  deposit  is  given 
by  reference  to  a  table  of  saturation  pressures  of  water  vapour 
atdillerent  temperatures.  Asitisawell-cstabiisbed  proposition 
that  the  pressure  of  the  water  vapour  in  the  air  does  not  vaiy 
while  the  air  is  being  cooled  without  change  of  its  total  external 
pressure,  the  saturation  pressure  at  the  dew-point  gives  the 
pressure  of  water  vapour  in  the  air  when  the  cooling  commenced. 
Thus  the  artificial  formation  of  dew  and  consequent  determination 
of  the  dew-point  is  a  recognized  method  of  measuring  the  pressure, 
and  thence  the  amount  of  water  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
dew-point  method  is  indeed  in  some  ways  a  fundamental  method 
of  hygrometry. 

The  dew-point  is  a  matter  of  really  vital  consct)uenc«  in  the 
question  of  the  oppressiveness  of  the  atmosphere  or  its  reverse. 
So  long  as  the  dew-point  is  low,  high  temperature  docs  not  matter, 
but  when  the  dew-point  begins  to  approach  the  normal  tempera- 
ture of  the  human  body  the  atmosphere  becomes  insupportable. 

The  physical  explanation  of  the  formation  of  dew  consisis 
practically  in  determining  the  process  or  processes  by  which 
leaves,  blades  of  grass,  stones,  and  other  objects  in  the  open  air 
upon  which  dew  may  be  observed,  become  cooled  "  below  Iho 
dew-point." 

Formerly,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  at  least,  dew  was  supposed 
to  "  fall."  That  view  of  the  process  was  not  extinct  at  the  time 
of  Wordsworth  andpoets  mi^t  even  now  use  the  figure  without 
reproach.  To  Dr  Cfharles  Wells  of  London  belongs  the  credit  of 
bringing  to  a  focus  the  ideas  which  originated  with  the  study  of 
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ndiation  U  the  beginning  of  tlw  igth  century,'  tnd  which  ue 
exprcaaed  by  laying  that  the  cooling  necesiaiy  to  produce  dew 
oa  exposed  surfaces  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  radiation  from  the 
surfaces  to  a  clear  sky.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  theory  of 
•utomatic  cooling  by  radiation,  which  has  found  a  place  in 
•n  text-books  of  physics,  in  his  first  Essay  <m  De»  published 
In  1818.  The  theory  is  supported  in  that  and  in  a  second  essay 
by  a  number  of  well-planned  observations,  and  the  essays  are 
indeed  models  of  scientific  method.  The  process  of  the  formation 
of  dew  as  represented  by  Wells  is  a  simple  one.  It  starts  from  the 
{xrint  of  view  that  all  bodies  are  constantly  radiating  beat,  and 
cool  automatically  unless  they  receive  a  corresponding  amount 
of  heat  from  other  bodies  by  radiation  or  conduction.  Good 
ndiators,  which  are  at  the  same  time  bad  conductors  of  heat, 
such  as  blades  of  grass,  lose  heat  rapidly  on  a  clear  night  by 
radiation  to  tlw  sky  and  iKCome  cooled  below  the  dew-point  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  question  was  very  fully  studied  by  Helloni  and  others,  but 
Bttle  more  was  added  to  the  explanation  given  by  Wells  until 
188s.  when  John  Aitken  of  Falkirk  called  attention  to  the  question 
whether  the  water  of  dewdrops  on  plants  or  stones  came  from  the 
air  or  the  earth,  and  described  a  number  of  experiments  to  show 
that  under  the  conditions  of  observation  in  Scotland,  it  was  the 
earth  from  which  the  moisture  was  probably  obtained,  cither  by 
the  operation  of  the  vascijar  system  of  plants  in  the  formation 
of  exuded  dewdrops,  or  by  evaporation  and  subsequent  condensa- 
tion in  the  lowest  layer  of  the  atmosphere.  Some  controversy 
was  excited  by  the  publication  of  Aitken's  views,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  revert  to  it  because  it  illustrates  a  proposition  which  is  of 
feneral  application  in  meleorologica]  questions,  namely,  that  the 
physical  processes  operative  in  the  evolution  of  meteorological 
phenomena  are  generally  complex.  It  is  not  radiation  alone  that 
if  necessary  to  produce  dew,  nor  even  radiation  from  a  body 
which  does  not  conduct  heat.  The  body  must  be  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  so  fully  supplied  with  moisture  that  the  dew- 
point  can  be  passed  by  the  cooling  due  to  radiation.  Thus  the 
conditions  favourable  for  the  formation  of  dew  are  (i)  a  good 
radiating  surf  ace,  (i)  a  still  atmosphere,  (3)  a  clear  sky,  (4)  thermal 
insulation  of  the  radiating  surface,  (5)  warm  moist  ground  or 
some  other  provision  to  produce  a  supply  of  moisture  in  the 
surface  Uyers  of  air. 

Aitken's  contribution  to  the  theory  of  dew  shows  that  in 
considering  the  supply  of  moisture  we  must  take  into  con- 
tidetation  the  ground  as  well  as  the  air  and  concern  ourselves 
with  the  temperature  of  both.  Of  the  five  conditions  mentioned, 
tlie  first  four  may  be  considered  necessary,  but  the  fifth  is  very 
important  for  securing  a  copious  deposit.  It  can  hardly  be 
maintained  that  no  dew  could  form  unless  there  were  a  supply 
of  water  by  evaporation  from  warm  ground,  but,  when  such  a 
supply  is  forthcoming,  it  is  evident  that  in  place  of  the  limited 
process  of  condensation  which  deprives  the  air  of  its  moisture 
and  is  therefore  soon  terminable,  we  have  the  process  of 
distillation  which  goes  on  as  long  as  conditions  are  maintained. 
This  distinction  is  of  some  practical  importance  for  It  indicates 
the  protecting  power  of  wet  soil  in  favour  of  young  plants  as 
against  night  frost.  If  distillation  between  the  ground  and  the 
leaves  is  set  up,  the  temperature  of  the  leaves  cannot  fall  much 
below  the  original  dew-point  because  the  supply  of  water  for 
condensation  is  kept  up;  but  if  the  compensation  for  loss  of 
heat  by  radiation  is  dependent  simply  on  the  condensation  of 
water  from  the  atmosphere,  without  renewal  of  the  supply,  the 
dew-point  will  gradually  get  lower  as  the  moisture  is  deposited 
tnd  the  process  of  cooling  will  go  on. 

In  these  questions  we  have  to  deal  with  comparatively  large 
changes  taking  place  within  a  small  range  of  level.  It  is  with 
the  layer  a  few  inches  thick  on  either  side  of  the  surface  that  we  are 
principally  concerned,  and  for  an  adequate  comprehension  of  the 
conditions  ckse  consideration  is  required.  To  illustrate  this  point 
reference  may  be  made  to  figs,  t  and  3,  which  represent  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  10-40  p.u.  on  about  the  soth  of  October 
iSSj,  according  to  observations  by  Aitken.  Vertical  distances 
rcpRMDt  heights  In  feet,  while  the  temperatures  of  the  air  and 


the  dew-point  are  represented  by  borixontal  distances  and  thdr 
variations  with  height  by  the  curved  lines  of  the  diagram.  The 
line  marked  o  is  the  ground  level  itself,  a  rather  indefinite 
quantity  when  the  surface  is  grass.  The  whole  vertical  distance 
represented  is  from  4  ft.  above  ground  to  i  ft.  below  gtoond,  and 
the  special  phenomena 
which  we  are  consider- 
ing take  place  in  the 
layer  whidi  represents 
the  rapid  transition  be- 
tween the  temperature 
of  the  ground  3  in. 
below  the  surface  and 
that  of  the  air  a  few 
inches  above  ground. 

The  point  of  interest 
is  to  dietermine  where 
the  dew-point  curveand 
dry-bulb  curve  will  cut . 
If  they  cut  above  the 
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surface,  mist  will  result;  if  they  cut  at  the  surface,  dew  wOl  be 
formed.  Below  the  surface,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  air  i* 
saturated  with  moisture  and  any  diiTcnncc  in  temperature  of  the 
dew-point  b  accompanied  by  distillation.  It  may  be  remarked, 
by  the  way,  that  such  distillation  between  soil  layers  of  different 
temperetiires  must  be  productive  of  the  transference  of  large 
quantities  of  water  between  different  levels  in  the  aoD  either 
upward  or  downward  according  to  the  time  of  year. 

These  diagrams  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  warmth  and 
moisture  of  the  ground  in  the  phenomena  which  have  been  con- 
sidered. From  the  surface  there  is  a  continual  loss  of  heat  goins 
on  by  radiation  and  a  continual  supply  of  warmth  and  moisture 
from  below.  But  while  the  heat  can  escape,  the  moisture  cannot. 
Tiius  the  dry-bulb  line  is  deflected  to  the  left  as  it  approaches 
the  surface,  the  dew-point  Une  to  the  right.  Thus  the  effect  of  the 
moisture  of  the  ground  is  to  cause  the  lines  to  approach.  In  the 
case  of  grass,  fig.  s,  the  deviation  of  the  dry-bulb  Une  to  the  left 
to  form  a  sharp  minimum  ol  temperature  at  the  surface  is  well 
shown.  The  dew-point  line  is  also  shown  diverted  to  the  left  to 
the  same  point  as  the  dry-bulb;  but  that  could  only  happen  if 
there  were  so  copious  a  condensation  from  the  atmosphere  as 
actually  to  make  the  air  drier  at  the  surface  than  up  above.  In 
diagram  i,  for  soil,  the  effect  on  air  temperature  and  moisture 
is  shown;  the  two  lines  converge  to  cut  at  the  surface  where  a 
dew  deposit,  will  be  formed.  Along  the  underground  line  there 
must  be  a  grad)ial  creeping  of  heat  and  moisture  towards  the 
surface  by  distillation,  the  more  rapid  the  greater  the  temperatuie 
gradient. 

The  amount  of  dew  deposited  is  considerable,  and,  in  tropical 
countries,  b  sometimes  sufficiently  heavy  to  be  collected  by 
gutters  and  spouts,  but  it  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  large 
percentage  of  the  total  rainfall.  Loesche  estimates  the  amount 
of  dew  for  a  single  night  on  the  Loanga  coast  at  3  mm.,  but  the 
estimate  seems  a  high  one.  Measurements  go  to  show  that  the 
depth  of  water  corresponding  with  the  aggregate  annual  deposit 
of  dew  isiin.  tot-Jin.  near  London  (G.  Dines),  i->in.at  Munich 
(WoDny),  0-3  in.  at  Montpellier  (Ciova),  t-6  in.  at  Tenbury, 
Worcestershire  (Badgley). 

With  the  question  of  the  amount  of  water  collected  as  dew,  that 
of  the  maintenance  of  "  dew  ponds  "  is  intimately  associated. 
The  name  Is  given  to  certain  Isolated  ponds  on  the  upper  levels 
of  the  chalk  downs  of  the  south  of  England  and  elsewhere.  Some 
of  these  ponds  are  very  ancient,  as  the  title  of  a  work  on  NtotilkU 
Dtwfondi  by  A.  J.  and  G.  Kubbard  indicates.  Their  name 
seems  to  imply  the  hypothesis  that  they  depend  upon  dew  and 
not  entirely  upon  rain  for  their  maintenance  as  a  source  of  water 
supply  for  cattle,  for  which  they  are  used.  The  question  has  been 
discussed  a  good  deal,  but  not  settled;  tbe  balance  of  evidence 
seems  to  be  against  the  view  that  dew  deposits  make  any 
important  contribution  to  the  supply  of  water.  The  construction 
of  dew  ponds  is,  however,  still  practised  on  traditional  lines,  and 
h  is  said  that  a  new  dew  pond  has  first  to  be  filled  artificially. 
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It  does  not  come  into  existence  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
water  in  an  inipcrvious  basin. 

AUTHOBITIES. — For  Dew,  sec  thr  two  essay%  by  Dr  Charles  Wells 
(London,  1818),  also  "  An  Essay  on  Dew,"  edited  by  Casclla 
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DEWAN  or  Diwan,  an  Oriental  tenn  for  6nance  minister. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Arabian  diwan,  and  is  commonly 
used  in  India  to  denote  a  minister  of  the  Mogul  government,  or 
in  modem  days  the  prime  minister  of  a  native  state.  It  was  ih 
the  former  sense  that  the  grant  of  the  dewanny  to  the  East  India 
Company  in  1765  became  the  foundatioa  of  the  British  empire 
in  India. 

DEWAR,  SIR  JAMES  (1841-  ],  British  chciiiist  and 
physicist,  was  bom  at  Kincardine-on-Forth,  Scotland,  on  the 
20th  of  September  1842.  He  was  educated  at  BoUar  Academy 
and  Edinburgh  University,  being  at  the  latter  first  a  pupil,  and 
afterwards  the  assistant,  of  Lord  Playfair,  then  professor  of 
chemistry;  he  also  studied  under  Reliul£  at  Ghent.  In  1875 
he  was  elected  Jacksonian  professor  of  natural  experimental 
philosophy  at  Cambridge,  becoming  a  fellow  of  Pcterhouse,  and 
in  1877  be  succeeded  Dr  J.  H.  Gladstone  as  Fullcrian  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution,  London.  He  was  president 
of  the  Chemical  Society  in  1897,  and  of  the  British  Association 
in  1902,  served  on  the  Balfour  Commission  on  London  W^atcr 
Supply  (1893-1894)^  and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Explosives  (1888-1891)  invented  cordite  jointly  with  Sir 
Frederick  Abel.  His  scientific  work  covers  a  wide  field.  Of  his 
earlier  papers,  some  deal  with  questions  of  organic  chemistry, 
others  with  Graham's  hydrogenium  and  its  physical  constants, 
others  with  high  temperatures,  e.g.  the  temperature  of  the  sun 
and  of  the  electric  spark,  others  again  with  electro-photometry 
and  the  chemistry  of  the  electric  arc.  With  Professor  J.  G. 
M'Kendrickf  of  Glasgow,  he  investigated  the  physiological 
action  of  light,  and  examined  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  electrical  condition  of  the  retina  under  its  influence.  With 
Professor  G.  D.  Liveing,  one  of  his  colleagues  at  Cambridge,  he 
began  in  1878  a  long  series  of  spectroscopic  observations,  the  later 
of  which  were  devoted  to  the  spectroscopic  examination  of 
various  gaseous  constituents  separated  from  atmospheric  air  by 
the  aid  of  low  temperatures;  and  he  was  joined  by  Professor 
J-A.  Fleming,  of  University  College,  London,  in  the  investigation 
of  the  electrical  behaviour  of  substances  cooled  to  very  low 
temperatures.  His  name  is  roost  widely  known  in  connexion 
with  his  work  on  the  liquefaction  of  the  so-called  permanent 
gases  and  his  researches  at  temperatures  approaching  the  zero 
of  absolute  temperature.  His  interest  in  this  branch  of  inquiry 
dates  back  at  least  as  far  as  1874,  when  he  discussed  the  "  ttatent 
UeU  of  iJQuid  Ga^cs  "before  the  British  A&sociatioo.    In  1878 


he  devoted  a  Friday  evening  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  to 
the  then  recent  work  of  L.  P.  Cailletet  and  R.  J*.  Pictet,  and 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  !n  Great  BriC^  the  working  of  the 
Cailletet  apparatus.  Six  years  later,  in  the  same  place,  he 
described  the  researches  of  Z.  F.  Wroblewski*  and  K.  S.  Olszewski, 
and  illustrated  for  the  first  time  In  public  the  liquefaction  of 
oxygen  and  air,  by  means  of  apparatus  specially  designed  for 
optical  projection  so  that  the  actions  taking  place  might  be 
visible  to  the  audience/  SooEi  afterwards  he  constructed  a 
machine  from  which  the  liquefied  gas  could  be  drawn  off  through 
a  valve  for  use  as  a  cooling  agent,  and  he  showed  its  employment 
for  this  purpose  in  connexion  with  some  researches  on  meteorit  es ; 
about  the  same  time  he  also  obtained  oxygen  in  the  solid  state. 
By  189  X  he  had  designed  and  erected  at  the  Ro^  Institution  an 
apparatus  which  yielded  liqtud  oxygen  by  the  pint,  and  towards 
the  end  of  that  year  he  showed  that  both  liquid  oxygen  and  liquid 
ozone  are  strongly  attracted  by  a  magnet.  About  iSga  the  idea 
occurred  to  him  of  using  vacuum-jacketed  vessels  for  the  storage 
of  fiqtild  gsses,  and  so  eflident  did  this  device  prove  in  preventing 
the  hiflnx  of  external  heat  that  it  is  found  possible  not  only  to 
preserve  the  liquids  for  comparatively  long  periods,  but  also  to 
keep  them  so  free  from  ebullition  that  examination  of  their  optical 
properties  becomes  possible.  He  next  experimented  with  a  high- 
pressure  hydrogen  jet  by  whidi  low  temperatures  were  realized 
through  tlw  Thomson- Joule  effect,  and  the  successful  results  thus 
obtiUned  led  him  to  build  at  the  Royal  Institution  the  large 
refrigerating  machine  by  which  in  1898  hydrogen  was  for  the 
first  time  collected  in  the  liquid  state,  its  solidification  following 
in  1899.  Later  he  investigated  the  gas-absorbing  powers  of 
charcoal  when  cooled  to  low  temperatures,  and  applied  them  to 
the  production  of  high  vacua  and  to  gas  analysis  (see  Liquid 
Gases).  The  Royal  Society  in  1894  bestowed  the  Rumford 
medal  upon  him  for  his  work  in  the  production  of  low  tempera- 
tures, and  in  1899  be  became  the  first  recipient  of  the  Hodgkins 
gold  medal  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  for  his 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
atmospheric  air.  In  1904  he  was  the  first  British  subject  to 
receive  the  Lavoisier  medal  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  in  1906  he  was  the  first  to  be  awarded  the  Matteucd  medal' 
of  the  Italian  Society  of  Sciences.  He  was  knighted  in  1904, 
and  in  1908  he  was  awarded  the  Albert  medal  of  the  Sodety  of 
Arts. 

DBVA8,  two  native  states  of  India,  in  the  Malwa  Poll^'ca! 
Charge  of  Central  India,  founded  in  the  first  half  of  the  iSth 
century  by  two  brothers,  Punwar  Mahrattas,  who  came  into 
Malwa  with  the  peshwa,  Baji  Rao,  in  1728.  Their  descendants 
are  known  as  the  senior  and  junior  branches  of  the  family, .and 
since  184Z  each  has  ruled  his  own  portion  as  a  separate  state, 
though  the  lands  belonging  to  each  are  so  intimately  entangled, 
that  even  in  Dewas,  the  capital  town,  the  two  sides  of  the  main 
street  are  tmder  different  administrations  and  have  different 
arrangements  for  water  supply  and  lighting.  The  senior  branch 
has  an  area  of  446  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  62,313,  while  the 
area  of  the  junior  branch  is  440  sq.  m.  and  its  population  54,904. 

DEWBERRY,  Rvims  catsius,  a  trailing  plant,  allied  to  the 
bramble,  of  the  natural  order  Rosaceae.  It  is  common  in  woods, 
hc^^es  a^  the  borders  of  fields  in  England  and  other  countries 
of  Europe.  The  leaves  have  three  leaflets,  are  hairy  beneath, 
and  of  a  dusky  green;  the  flowers  which  appear  in  June  and  July 
are  white,  or  pale  rose-cdoured.  The  fruit  is  large,  and  closely 
embraced  by  the  calyx,  and  consists  of  a  few  drupulcs,  which  are 
black,  with  a  glaucous  bloom;  it  has  an  agreeable  acid  taste. 

DEW-CLAW,  the  rudimentary  toes,  two  in  number,  or  the 
"false  hoof  "  of  the  deer,  sometimes  also  called  the  "nails." 
In  dogs  the  dew-daw  is  the  rudimentary  toe  or  hallux  (corre- 
sponding'to  the  big  toe  in  man)  hanging  loosely  attached  to  the 
slda,  low  down  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  leg.  The  on'gin  of  the 
word  is  unknown,  but  it  has  been  fandftilly  suggested  that,  while 
the  other  toes  touch  the  ground  in  walking,  the  dew-daw  roerdy 
brushes  the  dew  from  the  grass. 

D'KWBS,  SIR  SIMOKDS,  Bart.  (1602-1650),  English  anU- 
qoariio,  eldest  son  of  Paul  D'Ewes  of  Milden,  Suffolk,  and  of 
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Cedlia,  daughter  and  beir  of  Richard  Simonds,  of  Coazdon  or 
Coxden,  Dorsetshire,  was  bom  on  the  i8th  of  December  1602, 
and  educated  at  the  grammzir  school  of  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and 
at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Middle  Temple  in  1611,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1613, 
when  he  immediately  began  his  collections  of  material  and  his 
studies  in  history  and  antiquities.  In  1636  he  married  Anne, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Clopton,  of  Luton's  Hall  m 
Suffolk,  through  whom  he  obtained  a  large  addition  to  his  already 
considerable  fortune.  On  the  6th  of  December  he  was  knighted. 
He  took  an  active  part  as  a  strong  Puritan  and  member  of  the 
moderate  party  in  the  opposition  to  the  king's  arbitrary  govern- 
ment in  the  Long  Parliament  of  1640,  in  which  he  sat  as  member 
for  Sudbury.  On  the  isth  of  July  he  was  created  a  baronet  by 
the  king,  but  nevertheless  axlhered  to  the  parliamentary  party 
when  war  broke  out,  and  in  1643  took  the  Covenant.  He  was 
one  of  the  members  expelled  by  Pride'^  Purge  in  1648,  and  died 
on  the  i8th  of  April  1650.  He  had  married  secondly  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Willoughby,  Bart.,  of  Rislcy  in  Derbyshlie, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  succeeded  to  his  estates  and  title, 
the  latter  becoming  extinct  on  the  failure  of  male  issue  in  1731. 
D'Ewes  appeals  to  have  projected  a  work  of  very  ambitious 
scope,  no  less  than  the  whole  history  of  England  b&sed  on  original 
documents.  But  though  excelling  as  a  collector  of  materials, 
and  as  a  laborious,  conscientious  and  accurate  transcriber,  he  had 
little  power  of  generalization  or  construction,  and  died  without 
publishing  anything  except  an  uninteresting  tract,  Tit  Primithe 
Practic*  for  Presening  Truth  (1645),  and  some  speeches.  His 
Journals  of  all  the  ParliamenU  during  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth^  however,  a  valuable  workj  was  published  in  x68s.  His 
Urge  collections,  including  transcripts  from  ancient  records,  many 
of  the  originals  of  which  are  now  dispersed  or  destroyed,  are  in 
the  Harleian  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  His  unprinted 
Diaries  from  i6ii-i6}4  and  from  1643-1647,  the  latter  valuable 
lor  the  notes  of  proceedings  in  parliament,  are  often  the  only 
authority  for  incidents  and  speeches  during  that  period,  and  are 
amusing  from  the  glimpses  the  diarist  affords  of  his  own  character, 
his  good  estimation  of  himself  and  his  little  jcalousiesj  some  are 
in  a  cipher  and  some  in  Latin. 

Extracts  from  his  Aulobiogratiky  and  Coireipondente  from  the 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  were  published  by  j.  O.  Hallii&Tll' 
Phillips  in  r845,  by  Hcarnc  in  the  appendix  to  his  Historia  vilae  el 
regni  Ricardi  Tl.  (173Q},  and  in  the  Bibliothrca  topographica  Britain- 
mco,  No.  XV.  vol.  VI.  ^783) ;  and  from  a  Diary  of  later  date,  CMtre 
Life  in  the  Timei^James  I.  (iRfl).  His  Diaries  have  been  extensively 
drawn  upon  by  Forster,  Gardiner,  and  by  Sanford  in  bis  Studies  of 
Ijie  Great  Rebellion.  Some  of  his  speeches  have  been  reprinted  in  the 
Harleian  Miscellany  and  in  the  Sooiers  Tracts. 

DE  WBT,  CHRISTIAll  (t8s4-  },  Boer  general  and  poli- 
tician, yAa  born  on  the  7th  of  October  1854  at  Leeuwkop, 
Smithfield  district  (Orange  Free  State),  and  later  resided  at 
Dewetsdoip.  He  served  in  the  first  Anglo-Bocr  War  of  t88o-8i 
as  a  field  comet,  and  from  i88t  to  1896  he  lived  on  his  farm, 
becoming  in  1897  member  of  the  Volkstaad.  He  took  part  in  the 
carKer  battles  of  the  Boer  War  of  1899  in  Natal  as  a  commandant 
and  later,  as  a  general,  he  went  to  serve  under  Cronje  in  the  west. 
His  first  succnsful  action  was  the  surprise  of  Sanna's  Post  near 
Bloemfontein,  which  was  followed  by  the  victory  of  Rcddersburg 
a  little  later.  Thenceforward  he  came  to  be  regarded  more  and 
more  as  the  most  formidable  leader  of  the  Boers  in  their  guerrilla 
warfare.  Sometimes  severely  handled  by  the  British,  sometimes 
escaping  only  by  the  narrowest  margin  of  safety  from  the'  columns 
which  attempted  to  surround  him,  and  falling  upon  and  annihilat- 
ing isolated  British  posts,  Dc  Wet  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war 
his  successful  career,  striking  heavily  where  he  could  do  so  and 
skilfully  evading  every  attempt  tobringhim  to  bay.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  peace  negotiations  of  1903,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  he  viated  Europe  with  the  other  Boer  generals.  While 
in  England  the  generals  sought,  unavailingly,  a  modification 
of  the  terms  of  peace  concluded  at  Pretoria.  De  Wet  wrote  an 
aecoimt  of  his  campaigns,  an  EngUsh  version  of  which  appeared  In 
November  r90J  under  the  title  Three  Years'  War.  In  November, 
1007  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  parliament  of  the 


Orange  River  Colony  and  was  appointed  minister  of  agricuitan^ 

In  tgo8-9  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Closer  Union  ConventioD.     < 

DB  WE1T8.  WILHEUI  MARTIN  LEBERECHT  (1780-1849}. 
German  theologian,  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  January  17S0,  at 
UUa,  near  Weimar,  where  his  father  was  pastor.  He  was  sent 
to  the  gymnasium  at  Weimar,  then  at  the  height  of  its  literary 
glor}'.  Here  he  was  much  influenced  by  intercourse  with  Johann 
Gottfried  Herder,  who  frequently  examined  at  the  school.  In 
1799  he  entered  on  his  theological  studies  at  Jena,  his  prindpal 
teachers  being  J.  J.  Griesbach  and  H.  £.  G.  Paulus,  from  the 
latter  of  whom  he  derived  his  tendency  to  free  critical  inquiry. 
Both  in  methods  and  in  results,  however,  he  occupied  an  almoat 
solitary  position  among  German  theologians.  Having  taken  his 
doctor's  degree,  he  became  privat-docent  at  Jena;  in  1807 
professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  J.  F.  Fries  (1773-1843);  and  ip  iSio  was  transferred 
to  a  similar  chair  in  the  newly  founded  tmiversity  of  Berlin,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Schleiermacher.  He  was,  however, 
dismbscd  from  Berlin  In  i8ig  on  account  of  his  having  written  a 
letter  of  consolation  to  the  mother  of  Karl  Ludwig  Sand,  the 
murdeter  of  Kotzebue.  A  petition  in  his  favour  presented  by  the 
senate  of  the  university  was  unsuccessful,  and  a  decree  was  issned 
not  only  depriving  him  of  the  chair,  but  banishing  him  from  the 
Prussian  kingdom.  He  retired  for  a  time  to  Weimar,  where.he 
occuped  his  leisure  in  the  preparation  of  bis  edition  of  Lather, 
and  in  writing  the  romance  Thador  oder  die  Weihe  des  ZveiJIers 
(Beriin,  1832),  in  which  he  describes  the  education  of  an  evan- 
gelical pastor.  During  this  period  he  made  his  first  essay  in 
preaching,  and  proved  himself  to  be  possessed  of  very  popular 
gifts.  But  in  1822  he  accepted  the  chair  of  theology  in  the 
university  of  Basel,  which  had  been  reorganized  four  years  before. 
Though  his  appointment  had  been  strongly  opposed  by  the 
orthodox  party,  Dc  Wettc  soon  won  for  himself  great  influence 
both  in  the  university  and  among  the  people  generally.  He  was 
admitted  a  citizen,  and  became  rector  of  the  imivcrsity,  which 
owed  to  him  much  of  its  recovered  strength,  particularly  in 
the  theological  faculty.    He  di^  on  the  i6th  of  June  1849. 

De  Wctte  has  been  described  by  Julius  Wcllhausen  as  "  the 
epoch-making  opener  of  the  historical  criticism  of  the  Penta- 
teuch." He  prepared  the  way  for  the  Supplement-theory.  But 
he  also  made  valuable  contributions  to  other  branches  of  theology. 
He  had,  moreover,  considerable  poetic  faculty,  and  wrote  a  drama 
in  three  acts,  entitled  Die  Entsagung  (Berlin,  1823).  He  had  an 
intelligent  interest  in  art,  and  studied  ecclesiastical  music  and 
architecture.  As  a  Biblical  critic  he  is  sometimes  classed  with 
the  destructive  school,  but,  as  Otto  Ffleidcrcr  says  IDextopmenl 
of  Tlieology,  p.  loa),  he  "occupied  as  free  a  position  as  the 
Rationalists  with  regard  to  the  literal  authority  of  the  creeds 
of  the  church,  but  that  he  sought  to  give  their  due  value  to  the 
religious  feelings,  which  the  Rationalists  had  not  done,  and,  with 
a  more  nnfettered  mind  towards  history,  to  maintain  the  con- 
nexion of  the  present  life  of  the  church  with  the  past."  His  works 
arc  ni.irked  by  exegctical  skill,  unusual  power  of  condensation 
and  uniform  fairness.  Accordingly  they  possess  value  which  is 
little  affected  by  the  proCTCss  of  criticism. 

The  most  import.int  of  his  works  are: — Beitr&ge  ztfr  Einlcilunr 
in  das  Atte  Testament  (2  vols..  r8o6-l8o7):  Kommentar  uber  dte 
Psalmen  (1811),  which  has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  is 
still  regarded  as  of  high  authority;  LehrSuch  dcr  hibraisck-judiachen 
Arcliiwhgie  (l8r4);  Ubcr  Religion  und  Thcolagie  (1815);  a  work  of 
great  importance  as  showing  its  author's  general  theological  position; 
Lrhrlmck  der  christlichen  Dogmatik  C1813-1816):  Lehrhuch  der 
hislorisch'krUiscken  Einleitunj^  in  die  Bibel  (1817);  Chrisllictie 
Sittrnlehre  (I8r9-l82l):  Einleitung  in  das  Aeue  Testament  (1826); 
Religion,  ihr  Wesen,  ihrc  Erscheinungsjorm,  und  ihr  Einfluss  auf  das 
Lrbfn  (1827);  Das  IVesen  des  christUchen  Glaubetts  (1846):  and 
Kurzgrfasstes  cxcgetisches  Handbuch  rum  Neuen  Testament  (183&- 
1*48).     De  Wette  also  edited  Luther's  works  (5  vols..  1825^1828). 

Soe  K.  R.  Hagenbach  in  Herzog's  Realencykloptidie;  G.  C.  F. 
Uickc's  W.  M.  L.  De  Witle,  iur freundschaplicker  Erinnerung  (tSjo) ; 
and  p.  Schenkel's  W.  M.  L.  De  Wctte  und  die  Bedeutung  seiner 
Theolbgie  fiir  unsere  Ztit  (1849).  Rudolf  Stahelin.  De  Wette  neck 
seiner  theol.  Wirksamlteit  und  Bedeutung  (1880):  F.  Lichtcnhicrgcr, 
History  of  German  Theology  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1889) ;  Ottp 
Pflcidercr,  Development  of  Theology  (1890).  pp.  97  ff.;  T.  K.  Chcyne, 
Founders  of  the  Old  Testament  Criticism,  pp.  31  n. 
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>  IMVB  BNB  (185S-  y,  Americtii  ecDooadit  tad 
MatkUctea,  mi  born  M  Burlfaigton,  Vermont,  Uj.  A.,  on  tha  7th 
of  Apcfl  1858.  He  was  educated  at  the  uoivenity  of  Vennoat  and 
at  Jolioa  Hopkins  University,  and  afterwards  became  piofcasor 
of  economica  and  statistics  at  the  Massachnsetts  Instltnte  of 
Technalogjr.  H^was  chairman  of  the  state  board  on  the  qucstioti 
o(  the  unemployed  (1895),  nwiaber  of  the  Massachnsetts  com- 
mioion  on  public,  diaritable  and  reformatory  interests  (1897), 
special  eapeit  agent  on  wage*  tor  the  nth  census,  and  member  of 
•  (tste  oommissiaii  (1904)  on  industrial  relations.  He  wrote  an 
eacdient  SyOaiut  t»  ftlilkct  Hbtary  tiiKt  tStj  (1887),  a 
rimtmcialBbltrf^lkeUJS.{,ign),»xAllalitiulPT»bltm(,ivfiy 
DBWET,  OBOROB  (1837-  y,  American  naval  officer,  was 
bom  at  Montpdier,  Vermont,  on  the  a6th  of  Dieoember  1837. 
He  studied  at  Norwidk  Univeixity,  then  at  Norwi^,  Vermont, 
and  gradnated  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  rSsS. 
He  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  AprQ  i8<i,  and  in  the  Civil 
War  served  on  the  steamslpop  "  Misassippi "  (i  86  j-t8<3)  daring 
Parragut's  passage  of  tlie  forts  below  New  Orleans  in  AprQ  1869, 
and  at  Port  Hudson  in  March  1863;  todc  part  in  the  fighting 
below  DonaldsonviHe,  Louisiana,  in  July  1863;  and  in  1864-1865 
served  on  the  steam-gunboat  "  Agawam "  with  the  North 
Atlantic  bloclcading  squadron  and  Xxxii.  part  in  the  attacks  on 
Fort  Fisher  in  December  1864  and  January  186$.  In  March  1865 
he  became  a  lieutenant-commander.  He  was  with  the  European 
squadron  in  1866-1867;  was  an  instructor  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  in  1868-1869;  was  in  command  of  the  "  Nar- 
ragansett "  in  1870-1871  and  i87a-r87S,  l>eing  commissioned 
commander  in  1879;  was  light-bouse  inspector  in  187S-1877; 
and  was  secretary  of  the  light-house  Ix>ard  in  1877-1889.  In 
1884  he  became  a  captain;  in  1889-18^3  was  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  equipment  and  recruiting;  in  1893-^895  was  a  member  of  the 
G^t-house  board;  and  in  1895-1897  was  president  of  the  board 
of  inspection  and  survey,  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
modore in  February  1896.  In  November  1897  he  was  assigned, 
at  his  own  request,  to  sea  service,  and  sent  to  Asiatic  waters.  In 
April  1898,  while  with  his  fleet  at  Hong  Kong,  he  was  notified  by 
cable  that  war  had  begun  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
and  was  ordered  to  "  capture  or  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet "  tlien 
in  Philippine  waters.  On  the  ist  of  May  he  overwhelmingly 
defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral  Hontojo  in  Manila  Bay, 
a  victory  won  witliout  the  loss  of  a  man  on  the  American  ships 
(see  SPAmsH-AiaatCAir  War).  Congress,  in  a  Joint  rcsohition, 
tendered  its  tlianks  to  Commodore  Dewey,  and  to  the  ofGcets  and 
men  under  his  command,  and  authorised  "  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  to  present  a  sword  of  honor  to  Commodore  George  Dewey, 
and  cause  to  be  struck  bronze  medals  commemorating  the  battle 
of  Manila  Bay,  and  to  distribute  such  medals  to  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  sidpa  of  the  Asiatic  squadron  of  the  United  States." 
He  was  promoted  rear-admiral  on  the  roth  of  Hay  tSgS.  On 
the  t8th  of  August  his  squadron  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Manila.  After  remaining  in  the  Philippines  under  orders 
from  his  government  to  maintain  control,  Dewey  received  the 
rank  of  admiral  (March  3,  r899)— that  title,  formerly  borne  only 
by  Farragut  and  Porter,  laving  been  revived  by  act  ot  Congress 
(March  t,  1899),— and  returned  home,  arriving  in  New>York 
Gtyj  where,  on  the  3rd  of  October  1899,  he  rteeived  a  great 
ovation.  He  was  a  member  (r899)  of  the  Schurman  Philippine 
Commis^n,  and  in  1899  and  1900  was  spoken  of  as  a  possible 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency.  He  acted  as  president 
of  the  Schley  court  of  inquiry  in  1901,  and  submitted  a  minority 
report  on  a  fewdctaila. 

PBWBT,  IIBIVIL  (t8si-  ),  American  librarian,  wa*  bom 
at  Adams  Center.  New  York,  on  the  loth  of  December  iSjt.'  He 
graduated  in  1874  at  Amherst  College,  wliere  he  was  assistant 
lil>nrian  from  1S74  to  1877.  In  1877  he  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  founded  and  became  editor  of  Tkt  Library  Journal, 
wtuch  became  an  influential  factor  in  the  development  of 
Bbraries  in  America,  and  in  the  reform  of  their  administration. 
Re  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  was  secretary  from  i8;6  to  1891,  and  president 
b  1891  and  r89j.    In  t883  he  became  librarian  of  Columlria 


CoOcge,  and  in  the  foDowing  year  tocmded  there  the  School  «f 
Library  Economy,  the  first  institation  for  tlie  instruction  of 
Hbrarianseverorganised.  Thi8school,wliichwasverysuccessful, 
waarcnwvedto  Albany  in  1890,  where  it  was  re-established  as  the 
State  Library  School  under  his  direction;  from  1888  to  1906  he 
was  director  of  the  New  York  State  Library  and  from  1888  to 
t9oe  was  secretary  of  the  University  of  tlie  State  of  New  York, 
complMely  reorganising  the  state  library,  which  be  made  one  of 
the  nnst  efficient  in  America,  and  estatilishing  the  system  of 
state  travelling  libraries  and  picture  collections.  His  "  Dedmal 
System  of  dacsification  "  for  library  cataloguing,  first  proposed 
in  t876,  iaertensivcly  used. 

mnMC  THOMAS  WIUIBR  (i8$i-  ),  American  figure 
painter,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  4th  of  May 
i85r.  He  was  a  pupO  of  Jules  Lefebvre  in  Paris  from  1876  to 
rg79;  was  elected  a  full  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  1888;  wa*  a  member  of  the  society  of  Ten  American 
Painters,  New  Yorit;  and  received  medals  at  the  Paris  Ezliibition 
(1889),  at  Chicago  (1893),  at  Buffalo  (tgot)  and  at  St  Louis 
(t904).  His  decorativs  genre  pittures  are  notable  for  delicaiy 
and  finish.  Among  his  portraita  are  those  of  Mrs  Stanford  White 
and  of  his  own  wife.  Mrs  Dewing  (b.  1855), «/«  Maria  Oakey,  a 
figure  and  flower  painter,  was  a  pupQ  of  John  La  Faige  in  New 
York,  and  of  Couture  in  Paris. 

DB  WINT,  PBTBR  (i784-t849),  English  landsc^x  painter, 
of  Dutch  extraction,  son  of  an  English  physician,  was  bora  at 
Stone,  Stailordshire,  on  the  aist  of  January  1784.  He  studied 
art  in  London,  and  in  1809  entered  the  Academy  schools.  In 
tgr9  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Painteis  in  Watcr- 
colonrs,  where  hr  exhibited  largely  for  many  years,  as  well  as  at 
the  Academy.  Be  married  in  rSio  the  sister  of  William  Hilton. 
R.A.  HediedinLondononthe30th'of January t849.  DeWint'a 
life  was  devoted  to  art ;  he  painted  admirably  inoila,  and  he  ranks 
as  one  of  the  chief  En^ish  watte-colourista.  A  number  of  his 
pictures  are  in  the  National  Galleiy  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert 

Musetmi. 

DB  WIRTBR.  JAM  WIUEH  (i7so-i8rs),  Dutch  admiral,  was 
bom  at  Kampen,  and  in  i76r  entered  the  naval  service  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and 
courage,  and  at  the  revcdution  of  1 787  he  bad  reached  the  tank  of 
lieutenant.  The  overthrow  of  the  "  patriot "  party  forced  him 
to  fly  for  his  safety  to  France.  Herehe  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  took  part  under 
Dmnouriexand  Kcbegru  in  the  campaigns  of  1792  and  1793,  and 
was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  When 
Pichegru  in  r79S  overran  Holland,  De  Winter  returned  with  the 
French  amy  to  his  native  country.  The  states-general  now  uti- 
lized the  experience  he  hod  gained  as  a  naval  officer  by  giving  him 
the  post  of  adjnBCt.feneral  for  the  reorganization  61  the  Dutch 
navy.  In  t796  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  and  commander- 
tc-chief  of  the  fleet.  He  spared  tto  efiorts  to  strengthen  it 
and  improve  its  condition,  and  on  the  trth  of  October-i7Q7  be 
ventured  upon  an  encounter  off  Camperdown  with  the  British 
fleet  under  Admiral  Duncan.  After  an  obstinate  struggle  the 
Dutch  were  defeated,  and  De  Winter  himself  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  remained  in  England  until  December,  when  be  was  liberated 
by  exchange.  His  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Camperdown  was 
declared  by  a  court-martial  to  have  nobly  maintained  the  honour 
of  the  Dutch  flag. 

From  t798  to  tSos  De  Winter  filled  the  post  of  ambassador 
to  the  French  tepnblic,  and  was  then  once  more  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  fleet.  He  was  sent  with  a  strong  sqiiadron  to  the 
Mediterranean  to  repress  the  Tripoli  piracies,  and  negotiated  a 
treatyofpeacewiththeTripoUtangovcmmcnt.  Hecnjoyedthe 
confidence  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  when  king  of  Holland,  and,  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  French  empire,  in  an 
equal  degree  of  the  emperor  Napolson.  By  the  former  he  was 
created  marshal  and  count  of  Hneasen,  and  given  the  commanilef 
the  armed  forces  both  by  sea  and  land.  Napoleon  gave  faim  the 
grand  cross  of  I  he  Legion  of  Honour  and  appointed  him  inspector- 
general  of  the  northern  coasts,  and  in  i8ti  he  pbccd  him  it  the 
head  of  the  fleet  be  bad  collected  at  the  TexeL  Soon  afterward* 
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De  Winter  was  teiad  Kith  Hlnen  and  compelled  to  betake  hinuelf 
to  Paris,  where  he  died  on  the  and  of  June  181  >.  He  had  a 
splendid  public  funeral  and  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon,  His 
heart  was  enclosed  in  an  um  and  placed  in  the  Nicolaa*  Kak 
at  Kampen. 

DB  WITT,  CORNSLIUS  (1623-1673),  brother  o(  John  de  Witt 
(;.*.),  was  bom  at  Dort  in  1633.  In  1650  he  became  burgo- 
master of  Dort  and  member  of  the  states  of  Holland  and  West 
Fiiesland.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  important  post 
of  ruwaard  or  govenior  of  the  land  of  Putten  and  bailiS  of 
Beieriand.  He  associated  himself  closely  with  his  greater 
brother,  the  grand  pensionary,  and  supported  him  throughout 
his  career  with  great  ability  and  vigour.  In  1667  he  was  the 
deputy  chosen  by  the  states  of  Holland  to  accompany  Admiral 
de  Ruyter  in  his  famous  expedition  to  Chatham.  Cornelius 
de  Witt  on  this  occasion  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his 
coolness  and  intrepidity.  He  again  accompanied  De  Ruyter  in 
1673  and  took  an  honourable  part  in  the  great  naval  fight  at 
Sole  Bay  against  the  united  English  and  French  fleets.  Compelled 
by  illness  to  leave  the  fleet,  he  found  on  his  return  to  Dort  that 
the  Orange  party  were  in  tixe  ascendant,  and  he  and  his  brother 
were  the  objects  of  popular  suspicion  and  hatred.  An  account 
of  his  imprisonment,  trial  and  death,  is  given  below. 
.  DB  WITT,  JOHN  (1635-1671),  Dutch  statesman,  was  bom  at 
Dort,  on  the  34th  of  September  1635.  He  was  a  member  of  one 
of  the  old  burgher-regent  families  of  his  native  town.  His  father, 
Jacob  de  Witt,  was  six  times  burgomaster  of  Dort,  and  for  many 
years  sat  as  a  representative  of  the  town  in  the  states  of  Holland. 
He|  was  a  strenuous  adherent  Of  the  republican  or  oligarchical 
states-right  party  in  opposition  to  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Orange,  who  represented  the  federal  principle  and  had  the  support 
of  the  masses  of  the  people.  John  was  educated  at  Leiden,  and 
early  displayed  remarkable  Ulents,  more  especially  in  mathe- 
matics and  jurisprudence.  In  1645  be  and  his  elder  brother 
Cornelius  visited  Fiance,  Italy,  Switeerland  and  England,  and  on 
his  retum  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Hague,  as  an  advocate. 
In  1650  he  was  appointed  pensionaiy  of  Dort,  an  oflSce  which 
made  him  the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  town's  deputation  in 
the  state  of  Holland.  In  this  same  year  the  states  of  Holland 
found  themselves  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  provincial  supremacy, 
on  the  question  of  the  disbanding  of  troops,  with  the  youthful 
prince  of  Orange,  William  U.  William,  with  the  support  of  the 
states-general  and  the  army,  seised  five  of  the  leaders  of  the 
states-right  party  and  imprisoned  them  in  Loevestein  castle; 
among  these  was  Jacob  de  Witt.  The  sudden  death  of  William, 
at  the  moment  when  he  had  crushed  opposition,  led  to  a  reaction. 
He  left  only  a  posthumous  child,  afterwards  William  III.  of 
Oriange.and  the  principles  advocated  by  Jacob  de  Witt  triumphed, 
and  the  authority  of  the  states  of  Holland  became  predominant 
Id  the  republic. 

I  At  this  time  of  constitutional  crisis  such  were  tie  eloquence, 
sagadty  and  business  talents  exhibited  by  the  youthful 
pensionaiy  of  Dort  that  on  the  13rd  of  July  1653  be  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  grand  pensionary  (Raadpeiuiamiris)  of 
Holland  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  He  was  re-elected  in  1658, 
1663  and  1668,  and  held  office  until  his  death  in  1671.  During 
this  period  of  nineteen  years  the  genera!  conduct  of  public  aSain 
and  administration,  and  especially  of  foreign  affairs,  such  was 
the  confidence  inspired  by  his  talents  and  industry,  was  largely 
placed  in  his  hands.  He  found  in  1653  his  country  brought  to 
the  brink  of  ruin  through  the  war  with  England,  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  keen  commercial  rivalry  of  the  two  maritime  states. 
The  Dutch  were  unprepared,  and  suflercd  severely  through  the 
loss  of  their  carrying  trade,  and  De  Witt  resolved  to  bring  about 
peace  as  soon  as  possible.  The  first  demands  of  Cromwell  were 
impossible,  for  they  aimed  at  the  absorption  of  the  two  republics 
into  a  single  state,  but  at  last  in  the  autumn  of  1654  peace  was 
cooduded,  by  which  the  Dutch  made  large  concessions  and  agreed 
to  the  striking  of  the  flag  to  English  ships  in  tlie  narrow  sea*.  The 
treaty  induded  a  secret  article,  which  the  states-gentral  refused 
to  entertain,  but  which  De  Witt  succeeded  in  indudng  the  states 
«{  Holland  to  accept,by  which  the  pcovincas  of  Holland  pledged 


themselves  not  to  dcct  a  itadthaUer  or  «  captain-ctiunl  of  the' 
union.  This  Act  of  Scduaion,  as  it  was  called,  was  aimed  at  the 
young  prince  of  Orange,  whose  close  relationship  to  the  Stuarts 
made  him  an  object  of  suspidoB  to  the  Protector.  DeWittwas 
peaoDally  favourable  to  this  cxdusion  of  William  IIL  from  hit 
ancestral  dignities,  but  there  is  no  tmth  in  ibf  suggestion  that 
he  prompted  the  action  of  Cromwell  in  this  matter. 

The  policy  of  De  Witt  after  the  peace  of  1654  was  eminently 
niccsssfuL  He  restored  the  finances  of  the  state,  and  extended 
its  commercial  supremacy  in  the  East  Indies.  In  1658-59  he 
sustained  Denmark  against  Sweden,  and  in  1663  conduded  an 
advantageous  peace  with  PortugaL  The  accession  of  Charles  IL 
to  the  English  throne  led  to  the  rescinding  of  the  Act  of  Sedusion ; 
nevertheless  De  Witt  steadily  refused  to  allow  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  be  appointed  stadtholder  or  captain-geneiaL  This  led 
to  Ul-will  between  the  English  and  Dutch  governments,  and  to 
a  renewal  of  the  old  grievances  about  maritime  and  commerdal 
rights,  and  war  broke  out  in  1665.  The  zeal,  industry  and 
courage  displayed  by  the  grand  pensjpnary  during  the  course  at 
this  fiercely  contested  naval  struggle  could  scarcely  have  been 
surpassed.  He  himself  on  more  than  one  occasion  went  to  sea 
with  the  fleet,  and  inspired  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  by 
the  example  he  set  of  ralmnrss  in  danger,  energy  in  action  and 
inflexible  strength  of  wilL  It  was  due  to  his  exertions  as  aa 
organizer  and  a  diplomatist  quite  as  much  as  to  the  brilliant 
seamanship  of  Admiral  de  Ruyter,  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  signed  at  Breda  (July  31, 1667),  on  the  prindple  of 
uti  potsidelis,  were  so  honourable  to  the  tlnited  Provinces.  A 
still  greater  triumph  of  diplomatic  skill  was  the  condusion  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  (January  17, 166S)  between  the  Dutch  Republic, 
En^and  and  Sweden,  which  checked  the  attempt  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  take  possesion  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  the  name  of  hia 
wife,  the  infanta  Maria  Theresa.  The  check,  however,  was  but 
temporaiy,  and  the  French  king  only  bided  his  time  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  rebuH  he  had  suffered.  Meanwhile  William  III. 
was  growing  to  manhood,  and  his  numerous  adherents  throughout 
the  country  spared  no  eflorts  to  undermine  the  authority  of  De 
Witt,  and  secure  for  the  young  prince  of  Orange  the  dis"iliet  and 
authority  of  his  ancestois. 

In  1673  Louis  XIV.  suddenly  declared  war,  and  invaded 
the  United  Provinces  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  army.  Practically 
no  resistance  was  possible.  Tiie  unanimous  voice  of  the  people 
called  William  lU.  to  the  head  of  affairs,  and  there  were  violent 
demonstrations  against  John  de  Witt  His  brother  Cornelius 
was  (July  34)  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against  the 
prince.  On  the  4th  of  August  John  de  Witt  resigned  the  post 
of  grand  pensionary  that  he  had  held  so  long  and  with  such 
distinction.  Comdius  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  on  the  19th  of 
August  be  was  sentenced  to  deprivation  of  his  offices  and  banish- 
ment. He  was  confined  in  the  Gevangcnpoort,  and  his  brother 
came  to  visit  him  in  the  prison.  A  vast  crowd  on  hearing  this 
collected  outside,  and  finally  burst  into  the  prison,  seized  the  two 
brothers  and  literally  tore  them  to  pieces.  Thdr  mangled  remains 
were  hung  up  by  the  feet  to  a  lamp-post.  Thus  perished,  by  the 
savage  act  of  an  infuriated  mob,  one  of  the  greatest  sutcsmen  of 
his  age. 

John  de  Witt  married  Wendela  Bicker,  daughter  of  an  Influ- 
ential burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  in  1655,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  and  three  daugluera. 

Bibliography. — j.  Gcddcs,  History  of  Ihe  Administration  of  John 
de  Witt,  (vol.  i.  only,  London,  1879):  A.  Lefevre-Pontalis,  Jean  de 
Will,  urcmd  pfnsionnaire  de  HoIIcnae  (3  vols.,  P,iris,  1884);  P.  Simons, 
Johan  dt  Witt  en  zijn  tijd  (3  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1832-1843);  W.  C. 
Knottenbelt,  Gescktedenis  der  Staatkunde  van  J,  de  Witt  (Amsterdam, 
l8'>2);  J.  dc  Witt,  Brieven  .  .  .  gnvisselt  tusschen  den  Hetr  Johan 
de  Wilt .  .  .  ende  de  sevolgmnghtigden  v.  d.  staedt  d,  Vcreen.  Neder- 
tariik-n  so  in  Vranrkryelt,  Engelandt,  Sweden,  Denemarken,  Poolen, 
tnz.  16S2-69  (6  vols..  The  llaRue,  1723-1725):  Brieven  . . .  j6so- 
t6s7  (t6s8)  eersle  d^el  bewerkt  den  R,  Fruin  uitgegeoen  d.,  C.  W. 
Kernlcamp  (Amsterdam,  1906). 

DEWLAP  (from  the  O.E.  Itrppa,  a  lappet,  or  hanging  fold; 
the  first  syllabic  is  of  doubtful  origin  and  the  popular  explana- 
tion that  the  word  means  "  the  fold  which  brushes  the  dew  " 
is  not  borne  out,  according  to  the  New  Enifuk  DicUomry,  by  tbe 
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Cqnivsileiil  word*  nch  w  the  Daniah  io/laeb,  in  ScawUmvUn 
Uugiuges),  ibc  loose  fold  of  skin  hanging  from  tbe  neck  of  cattle, 
also  applied  to  similar  folds  in  tbe  necks  ol  other  animals  and 
fovls,  as  the  dog,  turkey,  &c  Tbe  American  practice  of  branding 
cattle  by  making  a  cut  in  tbe  neck  is  known  as  a  "  dewlap  brand." 
The  skin  of  the  neck  in  human  beings  often  becomes  pendulous 
with  age,  and  is  sometimes  referred  to  humorously  by  the  same 
name. 

DEWSBUB?,  a  market  town  and  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on  the  river 
Calder,  8  m.  S.S.W.  of  Leeds,  on  the  Great  Northern,  London 
A  North-Westem,  and  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railways.  Pop. 
(rgot)  a8,o6o.  The  parish  church  of  All  Saints  was  for  the  most 
part  rebuilt  in  tbe  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century;  the  portions 
•till  preserved  of  the  original  structure  are  mainly  Early  English. 
The  chief  industries  are  the  making  of  blankets,  carpets,  druggets 
and  worsted  yam  ;  and  there  are  iron  foundries  and  machinery 
works.  Coal  is  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  parliamentary 
borough  includes  the  adjacent  municipal  borough  of  Batley,  and 
returns  one  member.  The  municipal  borough,  incorporated  in 
i86>,  is  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  t8  ooundllors.  Area, 
1471  acres.  PauUnus,  first  archbishop  of  York,  about  tbe  year 
£27  preached  in  the  district  of  Dewsbury,  where  Edwin,  king 
of  Northumbria,  whom  he  converted  to  CbxistiaDity,  had  a  royal 
mansion.  At  Kirklees,  in  the  parish,  are  remains  of  a  Cistercian 
coovent  of  the  r  ath  century,  in  an  extensive  park,  where  tradition 
idates  that  Robin  Hood  died  and  was  buried. 

DEZIPPOS,  PUBUUS  HEBraWIUS  (c.  a.o.  iro-273),  Greek 
historian,  statesman  and  general,  was  an  hereditary  priest  of  the 
Eleu^mui  {amfly  oE  the  Ketykes,  and  held  the  ofAces  of  arcbon 
basOais  and  eponymus  in  Athens.  When  the  Heruli  overran 
Greece  and  captured  Athens  (269),  Detippus  showed  great 
peraooat  courage  and  revived  the  spin't  of  patriotism  among 
his  degenerate  fellow<ountrymen.  A  statue  was  set  up  in 
bis  honour,  the  base  of  which,  with  an  inscription  rcconding 
his  services,  has  been  preserved  (Corpus  Inscrr.  AUicarum,  iii. 
No.  716).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  inscription  is  silent  as  to 
his  military  achievements.  Photius  (cod.  Si)  mentions  three 
historical  works  by  Dexippus,  of  which  considerable  fragments 
icmaio:  (i)  Td  lur'  'Kitiafipoo,  an  epitome  of  a  similarly 
named  lirork  by  Arrian;  (i)  ZniAjcd,  a  history  of  the  wars 
of  Rome  with  the  Coths  (or  Scythians)  in  the  3rd  century; 
(})  Xpcrun)  latnpla,  a  chronological  history  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  emperor  Claudius  Gothicus  (370),  frequently  referred 
to  by  the  writers  Of  the  Augustan  history.  The  work  vas 
contfamed  by  Eunapius  of  Sardis  down  to  404.  Photius  speaks 
very  hi^y  of  the  style  of  Dexippus,  whom  he  places  on  a 
level  wiUi  Thucydides,  an  opinion  by  no  means  confirmed  by  the 
fragments  (C.  W.  MUIler,  F.H.G.  iii.  666-687). 

DBXTBB,  HENRY  MABTYN  (1821-1890),  American  clergy- 
man and  anthor,  was  bom  in  Plympton,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
13th  of  August  i82t.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1840  and  at 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1844;  was  pastor  of  a 
Congregational  church  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1844-1849,  and  of  the  Berkeley  Street  Congregational  church, 
Boston,  in  1849-1867;  was  an  editor  of  the  Conpegalumalist 
is  1851-1866,  of  the  CongntoHotuU  Quarltrly  in  r859-r866, 
and  of  the  ConpctationalUl,  with  which  the  Raordtr  was 
merged,  from  1867  until  his  death  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  on  the 
15th  of  November  1890.  He  was  an  authority  on  the  history  of 
Congregationah'sm  and  was  lecturer  on  that  subject  at  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1877-1879 ;  he  left  his  fine 
library  on  the  Puritans  in  America  to  Yale  University.  Among 
his  works  are:  Conpetationalim,  Whtt  il  is,  Whetut  it  is, 
Hott  it  works.  Why  il  is  belter  than  any  olha  Form  oj  Church 
CottmmenI,  and  ils  consequent  Demands  (i86j),  Tht  Church 
Polity  of  lie  Puritans  Ihe  Polity  of  the  New  Testament  (1870), 
As  to  Kaf  WilHams  and  His  "  Banishment  "from  Ihe  Massa- 
duatUs  Colony  (1876),  Congretationalism  of  Ihe  Last  Three 
Bundred  Years,  as  seen  i»  its  Literature  (18S0),  his  most 
important  work,  A  Handbook  of  Conptgationalism  (1880),  The 
Tnu  Slay  of  John  Smyth,  lie  "Se-BatUa  "  (1881),  Common  Seme 


as  to  Woman  Sufrap  (1885),  and  many  itprinti  of  pnaphlet* 
bearing  00  early  church  h^ory  in  New  England,  especially 
Baptist  controvernes.  His  Tie  EmgUaed.ttni  UoOomd  of  H* 
PUtrims  was  completed  by  his  son,  Morton  Dexter  (b.  1846), 
and  published  in  1905. 

■  OBXTBR,  TnOIBT  (1747-1806),  American  merchant,  re- 
markablefor  hi»ectrntricities,wasbomat  Maiden,  Massadmsetls, 
on  the  isnd  ot  February  1747.  He  acquired  oonsideiable  wealth 
by  buying  np  quantities  of  the  depredated  continental  currency, 
which  was  ultimately  redeemed  by  the  Federal  gowerament  at 
par.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Dexter  and  buiKextnordlnary. 
houses  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  Chester,  New  Hampshire. 
He  maintained  a  poet  laureate  and  collected  inferior  pictures, 
besides  erecting  in  one  of  his  gardens  some  fony  cokMsal  statues 
carved  in  wood  to  represent  famous  men.  A  statue,  of  him- 
self was  included  in  tlie  collection,  and  had  for  an.  inscription 
"  I  am  the  first  in  the  East,  the  first  in  the  West,  and  tbe  greatest 
philosopher  in  the  Western  World."  He  wrote  a  book  entitled 
PicUtfor  lie  Knowing  Ones.  It  was  wholly  without  punctuation 
marks,  and  as  this  aroused  comment,  he  published  a  second 
edition,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  page  displaying  nothing  but 
commas  and  stops,  from  which  the  readers  were  invited  to  "  peper 
and  solt  it  as  Uiey  plese."  He  beat  bis  wife  for  not  weeping 
enough  at  the  rehearaal  of  his  funeral,  which  he  himself  carried 
out  m  a  very  elaborate  maimer.  He  died  at  Newburyport  on  the 
a6th  of  October  1806. 

DEXTBim  (BsmsH  Gdh,  Stascb  Gmi,  Leiocoms). 
(CiHbOi)'.  a  substance  produced  from  starch  by  the  action  of 
dilute  acids,  or  by  roasting  it  at  a  temperature  between  170* 
and  240°  C.  It  is  manufactured  by  spraying  starch  with  2%nitric 
acid,  drying  in  air,  and  then  beating  to  about  110*.  Different 
modifications  are  known,  e.g.  amylodextrine,  erythtodextrine  and 
achroodextrine.  Its  name  has  reference  to  its  powerful  dextro- 
rotatory action  on  polartxed  light  Pure  dextrine  is  an  insipid, 
odourless,  white  substance;  commercial  dextrine  is  sometimes 
yellowish,  and  contains  burnt  or  imchanged  starch.  It  dissolves 
in  water  and  dilute  alcohol;  by  strong  alcohol  it  b  precipitated 
from  its  solutions  as  the  hydrated  compound,  CtHaOk-H^. 
Diastase  converts  it  eventually  into  maltose,  CuHi^^u;  and  by 
boiling  with  dilute  acids  (sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  acetic)  it  is 
transformed  hito  dextrose,  ot  ordinary  ghicose,  CaHuCV  It 
does  not  ferment  in  contact  with  yeast,  and  does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution.  If  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid  it  gives 
oxalic,  and  not  mudc  add.  Dextrine  much  resembles  gum 
arable,  for  which  it  is  generally  substituted.  It  is  employed  for 
sizing  paper,  for  stiSenmg  cotton  goods,  and  for  thickening 
colours  in  calico  printing,  abo  in  the  making  of  loienges,  adhesive 
stamps  and  labeb,  and  surgical  bandages. 

See  Otto  Lueger,  Lexikon  dtr  gesamsen  Tecimii, 

DET  (an  adaptation  of  the  Turk,  dit,  a  maternal  unde),  an 
honorary  title  formerly  bestowed  by  the  Turks  on  dderly  men, 
and  appropriated  by  the  janissaries  as  the  designation  of  their 
commanding  officers.  In  Algeria  the  dcys  of  the  janissaries 
became  in  the  17th  century  rulers  of  that  countiy  (see  Alcekia: 
History)  From  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  to  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  the  niler  of  Tunisia  was  also  called  dey,  a  title 
frequently  tised  during  the  sanK  period  by  the  soverdgns  of 
Tripoli. 

DHAMMAPlLA,  the  name  ot  one  of  the  early  disdples  of 
the  Buddha,  and  therefore  constantly  chosen  as  their  name  in 
religion  by  Buddhist  novices  on  thdr  entering  the  brotherhood. 
Tbe  most  famous  of  the  Bhikshus  so  named  was  the  great 
commentator  who  Uved  in  the  latter  half  of  the  jth  century  a.d. 
at  the  Badara  Tittha  Vihira,  near  the  east  coast  of  India,  just  a 
little  south  of  where  Madras  now  stands.  It  is  to  him  we  owe  the 
commentaries  on  seven  of  the  shorter  canonical  books,  consisting 
almost  entirdy  of  verses,  and  also  the  commentary  on  the  Netti, 
perhaps  the  oldest  Plli  ^rfc  outside  the  canon.  Extracts  from 
the  latter  work,  and  the  whole  of  three  oat  of  tbe  seven  others, 
have  been  published  by  the  Plli  Text  Society.  These  works 
show  great  learning,  exegetical  skill  and  sound  judgment.  But 
as  Dhammaplla  confines  himsdf  rigidly  dther  to  question*  of 
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the  ■"»«T'''!fl  of  voids,  or  to  dnciusions  of  the  etbical  import  of 
his  texts,  veiy  little  osn  be  gathered  from  his  writings  of  valoe 
for  the  soda]  history  of  his  time.  For  the  right  intCfpretatioD  of 
the  difficult  texts  on  which  he  comments,  thqr  ore  indispensable. 
Though  in  all  probability  a  Tamil  by  birth,  he  declares,  in  the 
opening  lines  of  those  of  his  woriu  that  have  been  edited,  that  he 
followed  the  tradition  of  the  Great  Minster  at  Anuridhapura  in 
Ceylon,  and  the  worlu  themselves  confirm  this  in  every  respect. 
HsUan  Tsang,  the  famous  Chinese  pilgrim,  tells  a  quaint  story 
of  a  DhanunapjUa  of  Rftnchipura  (tite  modem  Ronjevaram). 
He  was  a  son  of  a  high  official,  and  betrothed  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Iting,  but  escaped  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  feast,  entered  the 
order,  and  attained  to  reverence  and  distinction.  It  is  most 
liliely  that  this  story,  whether  legendary  or  hot  (and  HsUan 
Tsang  heard  the  story  at  Kinchipurs  nearly  two  centuries  after 
the  date  of  Dhammapila),  referred  to  this  author.  But  it  may 
also  refer,  as  iisUan  I^ng  refcrsit,  to  another  author  of  the  same 
name.  Other  unpublished  worlds,  besides  those  mentioned  above, 
have  been  ascribed  to  DhammapSla,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  they  are  really  by  him. 

AuTHORjTiBs. — ^T.  Walters,  On  Yuan  Cku/anr  (ed.  Rhys  Davids  and 
Bushell,  London,  1905),  ii.  169,  22S;  Edmund  Haidy  in  ZdUckrifl 
ierdeulxhm  morteMitdiukcn  GescUsckalt  (1898),  pp.  97  foil.:  NtUi 

Jed.  E.  Hardy,  London,  Pall  Text  Society,  1903),  especially  the 
niroduclion,  passinr,  Tlieti  GHhi  CommenUiry,  Peta  Vatihu 
CtmmaUan,  and  Vimina  VtOia  CmnKnftiry,  all  three  published 
by  the  Plli  Text  Society.  CT.  W.  R.  D.) 

DHAMIS,  PBAMCI8,  Bakoh  (1861-1909),  Belgian  adminis- 
trator, was  bom  in  London  in  186 1  and  passed  the  first  fourteen 
years  of  his  life  at  Greenock,  where  he  received  his  early  educa- 
tion. He  was  the  son  of  a  Belgian  merchant  and  61  an  Irish  lady 
named  Maher.  The  name  Dhania  is  supposed  to  be  a  varia- 
tion of  D'Anvets.  Having  completed  his  education  at  the  £cole 
Milltaire  he  entered  the  Belgian  army,  joining  the  regiment  of 
grenadiers,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant  he  volunteered  for  service  on  the 
Congo,  and  in  1887  he  went  out  for  a  first  term.  He  did  so  well 
in  founding  new  stations  north  of  the  Congo  that,  when  the 
sovemment  decided  to  put  an  end  to  the  Arab  domination  on  the 
Upper  Congo,  he  was  selected  to  command  the  chief  expedition 
sent  against  the  slave  dealers.  The  campaign  began  m  April 
1891,  and  it  was  not  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  till 
January  1894.  .  The  story  of  this  war  has  been  told  in  detail  by 
Dr  Sydney  Hinde,  who  took  part  in  it,  in  his  book  Tht  Pail  oj 
the  Congo  Arabs.  The  principal  achievements  of  the  campaign 
were  the  captures  in  succession  of  the  three  Arab  strongholds  at 
Nyangwe,  Kassongo  and  Kabambaii.  For  his  services  Dhanis 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  baron,  and' in  1895  was  made  vice- 
governor  of  the  Congo  State.  In  1S96  he  took  command  of  an 
expedition  to  the  Upper  Nile.  His  troops,  largely  composed 
of  the  Batetela  tril^  who  had  only  been  recently  enlisted, 
and  who  had  been  irritated  by  the  execution  of  some  of  their 
chiefs  for  indulging  their  cannibal  proclivities,  mutinied  and 
murdered  many  of  their  white  officers.  Dhanis  found  himself 
confronted  with  a  more  formidable  adversary  than  even  the  Arabs 
in  these  well-anned  and  half-discipUned  mercenaries.  During 
two  years  (1S97-1898)  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  a  life^and- 
death  struggle  with  them.  Eventually  he  succeeded  in  breaking 
up  the  several  bands  formed  out  of  his  mutinous  soldiers. 
Although  the  incidents  of  the  Batetela  operations  were  less 
striking  than  those  of  the  Arab  war,  many  students  of  both 
think  that  the  Belgian  leader  displayed  the  greater  ability  and 
fortitude  in  bringing  them  to  a  successful  issue.  In  1899 
Baron  Dhanis  returned  to  Belgium  with  the  honorary  rank  of 
vice  governor-general.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  November  1909. 
DEAR,  a  native  slate  of  India,  in  the  Bhopawar  agency. 
Central  India.  It  includes  many  Rajput  and  Bhil  feudatories, 
and  has  an  area  of  1775  sq.  m.  The  raja  is  a  Punwar  Mahratta. 
The  founder  of  the  present  ruling  family  was  Anand  Rao  Punwar, 
a  descendant  of  the  great  Faramara  clan  of  Rajputs  who  from 
the  9th  to  the  I3tb  century,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
Mahommedans,  had  ruled  over  Malwa  from  their  capital  at  Dhar. 
In  1 74 J  Anand  Rao  received  Dbar  as  a  fief  from  Ba|i  Rao,  the 


peshwa,  the  vtctary  of  the  Mahnttas  thus  icstotlng  the  sonrerelgD 
power  to  the  family  which  seven  centuries  before  had  been 
expelled  from  this  veiy  city  and  country.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  1 8th  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  the  state  was 
subject  to  .1  series  of  spoliations  by  Sindia  and  Holkar,  and  was 
only  preserved  from  destruction  by  the  talents  and  courage  of  the 
adaptive  mother  of  the  fifth  raja.  By  a  treaty  of  1819  Dhar 
passed  under  British  protection,  and  bound  itself  to  act  in  sub> 
ordinate  cooperation.  The  state  was  confiscated  for  rebellion 
in  i8s7,  but  in  i860  was  restored  to  Raja  Anand  Rao  Punwar, 
then  a  minor,  with  the  exception  of  the  detached  district  of 
Bairusia,  which  was  granted  to  the  begum  of  Bhopal.  Anand 
Rao,  who  received  the  personal  title  Maharaja  and  the  K.CS.I.  in 
1877,  died  in  1898,  and  was  succeeded  by  Udaji  Rao  Punwar. 
In  1901  the  population  was  141,115.  The  state  includes  the 
ruins  of  Mandu,  or  Mandogarb,  the  Mahommedan  capital  U 
Malwa. 

The  Town  of  DrasIs  33  m.  W.  of  Mhow,  908  ft. above  the  sea. 
Pop.  (1901)  17,792.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  amoi^  lake* 
and  trees  surrounded  by  barren  hills,  and  possesses,  besides  its 
old  walls,  many  interesting  buildings,  Hindu  and  Mahommedan, 
some  of  them  containing  records  of  a  great  historical  importance. 
The  Lat  Masjid,  or  Pillar  Mosque,  was  built  by  Dilawar  Khan  in 
1405  out  of  the  remains  of  Jain  temples.  It  derives  its  name  from 
an  iron  pillar,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  set  up  at  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century  In  commemoration  of  a  vktoiy,  and 
bearing  a  later  inscription  recording  the  seven  days'  visit  to  the 
town  of  the  emperor  Akbar  in  1598.  The  pillar,  which  was  43  ft. 
high,  is  now  overthrown  and  broken.  The  Kama!  Maula  is  an 
enclostire  containing  four  tombs,  the  most  notable  being  that  of 
Shaikh  Kamal  Maulvi  (Kamal-ud-dm),  a  follower  of  the  famoua 
I3th-centuiy  Mussulman  saint  Niiam-ud-din  Auliya>  The 
mosque  known  as  Raja  Bhoj's  school  was  built  out  of  Hindu 
remains  in  the  14th  or  1 5th  century:  its  name  is  derived  from  the 
slabs,  covered  with  inscriptions  giving  rules  of  Sanskrit  giaramar, 
with  which  it  Is  paved.  On  a  small  UU  to  the  north  of  the  town 
stands  the  fort,  a  conspicuous  pile  of  red  sandstone,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Mahommed  ben  Tughlak  of  Delhi  In  the 
X4th  centtiry.  It  contains  the  palace  of  the  raja.  Of  modem 
institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  high  school,  public  library, 
hospital,  and  the  chapel,  school  and  hospital  of  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian  mission.  There  is  also  a  government  opium  depot 
for  the  payment  of  duty,  the  town  being  a  considerable  centre 
for  the  trade  in  opium  as  well  as  in  grain. 

The  town,  the  name  of  which  is  iuually  derived  from  Dhara  Nagart. 
(the  dty  of  sword  blades),  is  of  ereat  antiquity,  and  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  Faramara  chiefs  of  Malwa  b)r  Vairtsinha  fl.,  who  trans- 
ferred his  headquarters  hither  from  Ujjain  at  the  close  of  the  9th 
century.  During  the  rule  of  the  Faramara  dynasty  Dharwasfamous 
throughout  India  as  a  centre  of  culture  and  learning;  but,  after 
suffering  various  vicissitudes,  it  was  finally  conquered  by  the 
MtlssuImansatthebeginninRofthe  lAthcentury.  Atthccloaeof  the 
century  Dilawnr  Khan,  the  builder  of  the  Lat  Masjid,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  in  1399,  practicallv  established  his  independence, 
his«Hi  Hoshang  Shah  being  the  first  Mahommedan  king  of  Malwa. 
Under  this  dynasty  Dhar  was  second  in  importance  to  the  capital 
Mandu.  Subseouently,  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  Dhar  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Moguls,  in  whose  hands  it  remained  till  1730,  when 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas. 

See  Imperial  GauUttr  of  India  (Oxford,  1908). 

DHARAHPUB,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Surat  polittoal 
agency  division  of  Bombay,  with  an  area  of  704  sq.  m.  The 
population  in  1901  was  100,430,  being  a  decrease  of  17%  during 
the  decade ;  the  estimated  gross  revenue  is  £25,4  ■> ;  and  the 
tribute  £600.  Its  chief  is  a  Sesodia  Rajput.  The  state  baa  been 
surveyed  for  land  revenue  on  the  Bombay  system.  It  contains 
one  town,  Dharampur  (pop.  in  1901,  63,449),  and  271  villages- 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  state,  the  climate  of  which  Is  very 
unhealthy,  Is  capable  of  cultivation ;  the  rest  it  covered  wHh 
rocky  hills,  forest  and  brushwood. 

*  Nizam-ud*din,  whoSe  beautiful  marble  tomb  is  at  Indarpat  near 
Delhi,  was.  according  to  some  authorities,  an  assassin  of  the  secret 
society  of  Khorasan.  By  some  modern  authorities  he  is  supposed 
10  have  been  the  founder  of  Jhuggism,  the  Thugs  having  a  special 
reverence  for  his  memory. 
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IHIWHMM.  a  hiU-ftatioD  aod  aaoatorium  of  Um  Poqiab, 
India,  <itualed  on  a  spur  o(  Ibe  Dhaola  Dhu,  |6  m.  NJE.  of 
Kanfra  town,  at  an  elevation  of  some  6000  ft.  Pop.  (igoi)  6971. 
The  tceneiy  of  Dbannsala  is  of  peculiar  grandeur.  Tlie  spur  on 
which  it  itaods  is  thickly  wooded  with  oalc  and  other  trees; 
behind  it  tlie  pine-clad  slopes  of  the  mountain  tower  towards  the 
jagged  pealu  of  the  higher  nnge,  snow-dad  for  half  the  year; 
while  below  stretches  the  luxuriant  cultivation  of  the  Kangra 
valley.  In  1855  Dtiarmsala  was  made  the  beadquarten  of  the 
Kangra  district  of  the  Funjab  in  place  of  Kangra,  and  became  the 
centreota  European  settlement  and  cantonment,  largely  occupied 
by  Cutkha  regiments.  The  station  was  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake of  April  1905,  in  which  i6aj  persons,  including  35 
Europeans  and  1 11  of  the  Gurklia  garrison,  perished  (Imperial 
CauUeer  of  India,  1908). 

imABWAR,  a  town  aod  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
■anthem  division  of  Bombay.  The  town  has  a  station  on  the 
Southern  Mahiatta  railway.  The  population  in  1901  was  31,279. 
It  ha*  ievcial  ginning  factories  and  a  cotton-mill;  two  high 
school*,  one  maintained  by  the  Government  and  the  other  by 
the  Basel  GenAan  Mission. 

The  Daiuci  or  Dharwak  has  an  area  of  4601  sq.  ra.  In  the 
north  and  north-east  are  great  plains  of  black  soil,  favourable  to 
cotton-growing;  in  the  south  and  west  are  successive  ranges  of 
low  hills,  with  flat  fertile  valleys  between  them.  The  whole 
district  lies  high  and  has  no  large  rivers. 
.  In  1901  the  population  was  1,113,298,  showing  an  increase  of 
6%  in  the  decade.  The  most  inSuential  classes  of  the  community 
are  Brahmans  and  Liagayata.  The  Lingayats  number  436,968, 
or  46%  of  the  Hindu  population;  Ibey  worship  the  symbol  of 
Siva,  and  males  and  females  both  carry  this  emblem  about  their 
person  in  a  silver  case.  The  principal  crops  are  millets,  pulse  and 
cotton.  The  centres  of  the  cotton  trade  are  Hubli  and  Gadag, 
jtmctioos  on  the  Sonthem  Mahratta  railway,  which  traverses  the 
district  in  several  directions. 

The  early  history  of  the  territory  comprised  within  the  district 
of  Dharwar  has  bwn  to  a  certain  extent  reconstructed  from  the 
insctiption  slabs  and  memorial  stones  wUch  abound  there. 
From  these  it  is  dear  thit  the  country  fell  in  turn  under  the  sway 
of  the  various  dynasties  that  ruled  in  the  Deccan,  memorials  of 
the  Chalokyan  dynasty,  whether  temples  or  inscriptions,  being 
especially  abundant.  In  the  14th  century  the  district  was  first 
overmn  by  the  Mahommedans,  after  which  it  was  annexed  to  the 
■ewly  established  Hindu  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar,  an  oflicial  of 
■Uch  named  Dkar  Rao,  according  to  local  tradition,  built  the 
fnrt  at  Dharwar  town  In  1403.  After  the  defeat  of  the  king  of 
Vijayanagar  at  Tallkot  (1565),  Dharwar  was  for  a  few  years 
practically  independent  under  its  Hindu  governor;  but  in  1573 
the  toit  was  captured  by  the  sultan  of  fiijapur,  aod  Dharwar  was 
aimexed  to  his  dominions.  In  (685  the  fort  was  taken  by  the 
emperor  Aurangzeb,  and  Dharwar,  on  the  break-up  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  peshwa  of  Poona.  In  1 764  the 
pnmnce  was  overrun  by  Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore,  who  in  1778 
captured  the  fort  of  Dharwar.  This  was  retaken  in  1791  by  the 
Mahrattas.  On  the  final  overthrow  of  the  pesbwa  in  1817, 
Dharwar  was  incorporated  with  the  territory  of  tiie  East  India 
Company^ 

DROLPm,  a  native  slate  of  India,  in  the  Rajpotana  agency, 
with  an  area  of  ii$j  sq.  ra.  It  is  a  crop-produdng  country, 
without  any  special  manufactures.  All  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  Chambal  the  country  is  deeply  interaected  by  ravines; 
low  ranges  of  hills  in  tlie  western  portion  of  the  state  supply 
inexhaustible  quarries  of  fine-grained  and  easily-worked  red- 
sandstone.  In  1 901  the  population  of  Dholpur  was  270,973, 
showing  a  deereaae  of  g%  in  the  decade.  The  estimated  revenue 
is  £83,000.  The  slate  is  crossed  by  the  Indian  Midland  railway 
from  Jhansi  to  Ag^-a.  In  recent  yean  it  has  suffered  severely 
from  drought.  In  1896-1897  the  expenditure  on  famine  relid 
amounted  to  £819% 

The  town  <rf  Dholpur  is  34  m.  S.  of  Agra  by  rail.  Pop.  (iqoO 
19,310.  The  present  town,  which  dates  from  the  i6th  century, 
stands  somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  site  of  the  older  Hindu  town 


built,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  nth  century  by  the  Toowar  RsMWt 
Raja  Dbolan  (or  Dhawal)  Deo,  and  named  after  him  Dboldcra  or 
Dhawalpuri.  Among  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  town  may  be 
mentioned  the  fortified  sarai  built  in  the  reign  of  Akbar,  within 
which  is  the  fine  tomb  of  Sadik  Mahommed  Khan  (d.  1595),  one 
of  his  generals.  The  town,  from  its  position  on  the  railway,  is 
growing  in  importance  as  a  centre  of  trade. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  tlie  country  forming  the 
state  of  Dholpur.  Local  tradition  affirms  that  it  was  ruled  by 
the  Tonwar  Rajputs,  who  had  their  seat  at  Delhi  from  the  8lh 
to  the  11th  century.  In  1450  it  had  a  raja  of  its  own;  but  in 
-1501  the  fort  of  Dholpur  was  taken  by  the  Mahommedans  under 
Sikandar  Lodi  and  in  1504  was  transferred  to  a  Mussulman 
governor.  In  1527,  after  a  strenuous  resistance,  the  fort  was 
captured  by  Baber'and  with  the  surrounding  country  passed 
under  the  sway  of  the  Moguls,  being  induded  by  Akbar  in  the 
province  of  Agra.  During  the  dissensions  which  followed  the 
death  of  Aurangzeb  in  1707,  Raja  Kalyan  Singh  Bhadauria 
obtained  possession  of  Dholpur,  and  his  family  retained  it  till 
1 76 1,  after  which  it  was  taken  successively  by  the  Jat  raja, 
Suraj  Mai  of  Bharatpur,  by  Miraa  Najaf  Khan  in  1775,  by 
Siodhia  in  1782,  and  in  1803  by  the  British.  It  was  restored 
to  Sindfaia  by  the  treaty  of  Sarji  Anjangaon,  hut  in  consequence 
of  new  arrangements  was  again  occupied  by  the  British.  Finally, 
in  1806,  the  territories  of  Dholpur,  Bari  and  Rajakhcra  were 
handed  over  to  the  mabaraj  rana  Kirat  Singh,  ancestor  of  the 
present  chiefs  of  Dholpur,  in  exchange  for  his  state  of  Gohad,, 
which  was  ceded  to  Sindhia, 

The  maharaj  rana  of  Dholpur  belongs  to  the  clan  of  Bamraolia 
Jats,  who  are  beUeved  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  Indo- 
Scythian  wave  of  invasion  which  swept  over  northern  India 
about  A.D.  100.  An  ancestor  of  the  family  appears  to  have  held 
certain  territories  at  Bamraoli  near  Agra  c.  1 195.  His  descendant 
in  1505,  Singhan  Deo,  having  distinguished  himself  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  freebooters  of  the  Deccan,  was  rewarded  by  the 
sovereignty  of  the  small  territory  of  Gohad,  with  the  title  of  runa. 
In  1779  the  rana  ol  Gohad  joined  the  British  forces  against 
Sindhia,  under  a  treaty  which  stipulated  that,  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace  between  the  English  and  Mahrattas,  all  the  territories 
then  in  his  possession  should  be  guaranteed  to  him,  and  protected 
from  invasion  by  Sindhia.  This  protection  was  subsequently 
withdrawn,  the  rana  having  been  guilty  of  treacheiy,  and  in 
1783  Sindhia  succeeded  in  recapturing  the  fortress  of  Gwalior, 
and  crushed  his  Jat  opponent  by  seizing  the  whole  of  Gohad.  In 
1804,  however,  the  family  were  restored  to  Gohad  by  the  British 
government;  but,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Sindhia,  the  rana 
agreed  in  1805  to  exchange  Gohad  for  his  present  territory  of 
Dholpur,  which  was  taken  under  British  protection,  the  chief 
binding  himsdf  to  act  in  subordinate  co-operation  with  the  para- 
mount power,  and  to  refer  all  disputes  with  neighbouring  princes 
to  the  British  government.  Kirat  Singh,  the  first  maharaj  rana 
of  Dholpur,  was  succeeded  in  1836  by  bis  son  Bhagwant  Singh, 
who  showed  great  loyalty  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  was  created 
a  K.C.S.I.,  and  G.C.S.L  in  1869.  He  was  succeeded  in  1873  by 
his  grandson  Nihal  Singh,  who  received  the  C3.  and  frontier 
medal  for  services  in  the  Utah  campaign.  He  died  in  1 901,  and 
vas  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Ram  Singh  (b.  1883). 

See  Imperial  CoKUur  of  India  (Oxford,  1908)  and  authoritie* 
there  given. 

DHOW,  the  name  given  to  a  type  of  vessd  used  throughout 
the  Arabian  Sea.  The  language  to  which  the  word  belongs  is 
unknown.  According  to  the  Nm  Englisk  Diclionary  the  place 
of  origin  may  be  the  Persian  Gulf,  assuming  that  the  word  is 
identical  with  the  fOM  mentioned  by  Athaoasius  Nikitin  (India 
in  the  jstk  Century,  Hakluyt  Society,  1838).  Though  the  word 
is  used  generally  of  any  craft  along  the  East  African  coast,  it  is 
usually  applied  to  the  vessel  of  about  150  to  200  tons  burden  with 
a  stem  rising  with  a  long  slope  from  the  water;  dhows  generally 
have  one  mast  with  a  lateen  sail,  the  yard  being  of  enormous 
lengths  Much  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian 
Gulf  is  carried  on  by  these  vessels.  They  were  the  regular  vessels 
employed  in  the  slave  trade  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 
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DHRANGADRA— DIABASE 


DHRAmjUnU,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Gnjatat 
division  of  Bombay,  situated  in  the  north  of  tlw  peninsula  of 
Katbiawar.  Its  area  is  1156  sq.  m.  Po[^.  (1901)  70,880.  The 
estimated  gross  revenue  is  £38,000  and  tlie  tribute  £3000.  A 
state  railway  on  the  metre  gauge  from  Wadhwan  to  the  town  of 
Dbrangadra,  a  distance  of  si  m.,  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1898. 
Some  cotton  is  grown,  although  the  soil  is  as  a  whole  poor; 
the  manufactures  include  salt,  metal  vessels  and  stone  hand- 
mills.  He  chief  town,  Dhrangadta,  has  a  population  (1901)  of 
M.770-. 

The  chief  of  Dbnngadra,  who  bean  the  title  of  Raj  Sahib,  with 
the  predicate  of  His  Highness,  is  head  of  the  andent  dan  of  Jhala 
Rajputs,  who  are  said  to  have  entered  Katbiawar  from  Sind  in 
ibe  8th  century.  Raj  Sahib  Sir  Mansingfaji  Ratunalsinghji 
(b.  1837),  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1869,  was  distinguished 
for  the  eiiUgbtened  character  of  his  adraim'stration,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  establishing  schools  and  internal  communications. 
He  was  created  a^  K.C.S.I.  in  1877.  He  died  in  1900,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  Ajitsinghji  Jaswatsinghji  (b.  i87>)i 

OHULEBP  SINOH  (r837-i893),  maharaja  of  Lahore,  was  bom 
in  February  1837,  and  was  proclaimed  maharaja  on  the  i8th  of 
September  1843,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother  the  rani  Jindan, 
a  woman  of  great  capacity  and  strong  wiH,  but  extremely  im'mical 
to  the  BritLh.  He  was  acknowledged  by  Ranjit  Singh  and 
lecognized  by  the  British  government.  After  six  years  of  peace 
the  Sikhs  Invaded  British  territory  in  1845,  but  were  defeated  in 
four  battles,  and  terms  were  imposed  upon  them  at  Lahore,  the 
capital  of  the  Punjab.  Dhulecp  Singh  retained  his  territory,  but 
it  was  administered  to  a  great  extent  by  the  British  government 
in  his  name.  This  arrangement  increased  the  regent's  dislike  of 
the  British,  and  a  fresh  outbreak  occurred  in  1848-49.  In  spite 
of  the  valour  of  the  Sikhs,  they  were  utterly  routed  at  Gujarat, 
and  in  March  1849  Dhuleep  Singh  was  deposed,  a  pension  of 
£40,000  a  year  being  granted  to  him  and  Ids  dependants.  He 
became  a  Christian  and  elected  to  Uve  in  England.  On  coming 
of  age  he  made  an  arrangement  with  the  British  government 
by  which  his  income  was  reduced  to  £35,000  in  consideration  of 
advances  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  and  he  finally  settled  at 
Elvedon  in  Suffolk.  While  passing  through  Alexandria  in  1864 
he  met  Miss  Bamba  MOller,  the  daughter  of  a  German  merchant 
who  had  married  an  Abyssinian.  The  maharaja  had  been 
interested  in  missioo  work  by  Sir  John  Login,  and  be  met  Miss 
HUller  at  one  of  the  missionary  schools  where  she  was  teaching. 
She  became  his  wife  on  the  7th  of  June  1864,  and  six  children  were 
the  issue  of  the  marriage.  In  the  year  after  her  death  in  1890  the 
maharaja  married  at  Paris,  as  his  second  wife,  an  English  lady. 
Miss  Ada  Douglas  Wetherill,  who  survived  him.  The  maharaja 
was  passionately  fond  of  sport,  and  his  shooting  parties  were 
cdebrated,  while  be  himself  became  a  persma  pala  in  English 
sodety.  The  result,  however,  was  financial  difficulty,  and  in 
188a  be  appealed  to  the  government  for  assistance,  making 
various  claims  based  upon  the  alleged  possession  of  private 
estates  in  the  Punjab,  and  upon  the  surrender  of  the  Koh-i-nor 
diamond  to  the  British  Crown.  His  demand  was  rejected,  where- 
tipon  be  started  for  India,  after  drawing  up  a  proclamation  to  his 
ibcmer  subjects.  But  as  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  allow  him 
to  visit  the  Punjab,  he  remained  for  some  time  as  a  guest  at  the 
lesdency  at  Aden,  and  was  allowed  to  receive  some  of  his 
relatives  to  witness  his  abjuration  of  Christianity,  which  actually 
took  place  within  the  residency  itself.  As  the  climate  began  to 
affect  his  health,  the  maharaja  at  length  left  Aden  and  returned 
to  EunqK.  He  stayed  for  some  time  in  Russia,  hopmg  that  his 
claim  against  England  would  be  taken  up  by  the  Russians;  but 
when  that  expectation  proved  futile  be  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
be  nved  for  the  rest  of  his  life  on  the  pension  allowed  him  by  the 
Indian  govenmient  His  death  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy  took 
iriace  at  Paris  00  the  >3nd  of  October  1893.  The  maharaja's 
eldest  son,  Prince  Victor  Albert  Jay  Dhuleep  Singh  (b.  |866),  waa 
educated  at  Trinity  and  Downing  Colleges,  Cambridge.  In  1888 
be  obtained  a  commission  in  the  ist  Royal  Dragoon  Guards.  In 
1S98  be  married  Lady  Anne  Coventry,  youngest  daughter  o<  the 
cad  of  Coventiy.  (C.  F.  B.) 


DHdUA,  a  town  of  British  India,  administrative  headquarters 
of  West  Rhandesb  district  in  Bombay,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Paajhra  river.  Pop.  (1901)  >4,7a6.  Considerable  trade  is  done 
in  cotton  and  oil-seeds,  and  weaving  of  cotton.  A  railwajr 
connects  Dhulia  with  Chalisgaon,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  railway. 

DIABAIB,  in  petrolo|^,  a  rock  which  is  a  weathered  form  of 
dolerite.  It  was  long  widely  accepted  that  the  pre-Tertiaty  rocki 
of  this  group  differed  from  thdr  Tertiary  and  Recent  representa- 
tives in  certain  essential  respects,  but  this  is  now  admitted  to  be 
untenable,  and  the  differences  are  known  to  be  merely  the  result 
of  the  longer  exposure  to  decomposition,  pressure  and  shearing, 
which  the  older  rocks  have  experienced.  Their  olivine  tend* 
to  become  aerpentiniaed;  their  augite  changes  to  chlorite  and 
uralite;  their  felspars  are  douded  by  formation  of  aeoUtes,  caldte, 
seriate  and  epidote.  The  rocks  acquire  a  green  colour  (from  tbe 
development  of  chlorite,  uialite  and  epidote);  hence  tbe  older 
name  of "  greenstones,"  which  is  now  little  used.  Many  of  them 
become  somewhat  schistose  from  pressure  ("  greenstone-sdusts," 
meta-diabase,  &c.).  Although  the  original  definition  of  the  group 
can  no  longer  be  justified,  the  name  is  so  well  established  in  current 
usage  that  it  can  hardly  be  discarded.  The  terms  diabase  and 
dolerite  are  employed  really  to  designate  distinct  fades  of  the 
same  set  of  rocks. 

The  minerals  of  diabase  are  the  lanie  as  thoae  of  dolerite,  vis. 
oUviae,  augite,  and  pla^odase  felspar,  with  subordinate  quantitiea 
of  hornblende,  bictite,  iron  oxides  and  apatite. 

There  are  olivine-diaboaes  and  diabases  without  olivine ; -guarta- 
dtafaaaes,  analdte-diabaaes  (or  tetchenites)  and  hornblende  diabases 
(or  proterobaaes).  Hypersthene  (or  broiuite)  w  characteristic  of 
anotner  group.  Many  of  them  are  ophitic,  especially  those  which 
contain  olivine,  but  others  are  Interaertal,  like  the  interseital 
dolerites.  The  last  include  most  quarts-diabaaes,  hypersthene- 
diabase*  and  the  rock*  which  have  been  described  as  thckteitea. 
Porphjrritic  structure  appears. in  the  diabase-iMrphyrites,  some  at 
which  are  highly  vesicular  and  contain  remains  of  an  abundant 
fine-grained  or^  partly  glassy  ground-maas  (tfiadas-mafi^jfeta, 
amygdaloidal  diabase).  The  somewhat  ill-defined  spititcs  are  re. 
^ded  by  many  as  modifications  of  dtabase.porphyrite.  In  the 
intersertal  and  porphyrite  diabases,,  fresh  or  devitrified  glassy  base 
is  not  infrequent.  It  is  es|>ecially  conspicuous  in  some  tholeitea 
(hyalo*thoteites)  and  in  weisselbergites.  These  rocks  consist  of 
augite  and  plagioclase,  with  little  of  no  olivine,  on  a  brown, 
vitreous,  interstitial  matriiL  Devitrified  forms  of  tachylyte  (sor- 
dawilite,  Ac.)  occur  at  tbe  rapidly  chilled  margins  o(  dolerite  silla 
and  dikes,  and  fine-grained  spotted  rocks  with  large  spherulites  of 
grey  or  greenish  felspar,  and  branching  growths  oT  brownish-green 
augite  (variolites). 

To  nearly  every  .variety  in  composition  and  structure  presented 
by  the  diabases,  a  counterpart  can  be  found  among  the  Tertiary 
dolerites.  In  the  older  rocks,  however,  certain  minerals  are  more 
common  than  in  the  newer.  Hornblende,  mostly  of  pale  green  colouia 
and  somewhat  fibrous  habit,  is  very  frequent  in  diarase;  it  is  in 
moat  cases  secondary  after  pyroieene,  and  is  then  known  as  inmlite; 
ofren  it  forms  peeudomorphs  which  retain  the  shape  of  the  ariginal 
augite.  Where  diabases  nave  been  crushed  or  sheared,  hornblende 
readily  develops  at  tbe  expense  of  pyroxene,  sometimes  replacing  it 
completely.  In  the  later  stages  of  alteration  the  amphibole  becomes 
compact  and  well  cryatallired;  the  rocks  consist  of  gieeo  boni- 
blende  and  plagioclase  felspar,  and  are  then  genenlly  kaown  aa 
epidiorites  or  amphibolites.  At  the  same  time  a  schistose  structure 
is  produced.  But  transition  forms  are  veiv  common,  having. more 
or  less  of  the  augite  remaining,  surrounded  by  newly  formed  horn- 
blende which  at  first  is  rather  fibrous  and  tends  to  spread  ontsaeda 
through  the  sunouadini  felspar.  Chlorite  also  is  abaidant  both 
in  sheared  and  unsheared  diabases,  and  with  it  calcite  may  make  its 
appearance,  or  the  lime  set  free  from  the  augite  may  combine  with 
tne  titanium  of  the  iron  oxide  and  with  silica  to  form  incrustations  or 
borders  of  sphene  around  the  original  crystals  of  ilmenite.  Epidote 
is  another  secondary  lime-bearing  mineral  which  resaUs  from  the 
decomposition  of  tbe  soda  Ume  feupars  and  the  pyroxenes^  Many 
diabases,  especially  thoae  of  tbe  teschenite  sub-group,  are  filled  wito 
xeolites. 

Diabases  are  exceedingly  abundaat  among  the  elder  neks  el 
an  parts  of  tbe  globe.  Popular  names  lor  them  am  "  whiastone," 
**  greanatone,"  "  toadatooe  '  and  "  trap."  They  form  cxcelieot  road- 
mending  stones  and  are  much  quarried  for  this  purpoas*  being  tough, 
durable  and  resistant  to  wear,  so  long  as  they  ate  not  extremely 
decomposed.  Many  of  them  are  to  be  prefenvd  to  the  fresher 
doleritesasbeingiesabrittle.  The  quality  of  the  Cornish  greenstones 
appears  to  have  been  distinctly  improved  by  a  smaller  amount  of 
rccrystallisation  where  they  liave  been  heated 'by  contact  with 
intrusive  masses  of  gianitc.  (J.  S.  P.) 
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I  (ftom  Cr.  M,  dtrougb,  am!  $>btv,  to  pass),  a 
OMBtitutioiial  (fiscase  chancterized  by  a  habituajly  excessive 
dbcfaarge  of  uxine.  Two  forms  of  this  complaint  are  described. 
viz.  Diabetes  MeUitus,  or  Glycosuria,  wfaeie  the  urine  is  not  only 
iocieaied  in  quantity,  bat  persistently  contains  a  greater  or  less 
anxiant  of  sugar,  and  Diabetes  Insipidus,  or  Polyuria,  where  the 
urine  is  simply  increased  in  quantity,  and  contains  no  abnormal 
ingredient.  This  latter,  however,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
polyuria  due  to  chronic  granular  kidney,  lardaceous  disease  of  the 
kidney,  and  also  occurring  in  certain  cases  of  hysteria. 

Diaielts  meOUta  is  the  disease  to  which  the  term  Is  most 
commonly  applied,  and  is  by  far  the  more  serious  and  important 
ailment.  It  is  one  of  the  diseases  due.  to  altered  metabolism 
(see  Metabouc  Diseasis).  It  is  markedly  hereditary,  much  more 
prevalent  in  towns  and  especially  modem  dty  lifr  than  in  mori 
primitive  mstic  communitiss,  and  most  common  among  the  Jews. 
The  caoessive  use  of  sugar  as  a  food  is  usually  considered  one 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  obesity  is  supposed  to  favour  its 
omuiguce,  but  many  observers  consider  that  the  obesity  so 
often  met  with  among  diabetics  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the 
disease  itself.  No  age  is  exempt,  but  it  occurs  most  commonly 
in  the  fifth  decade  of  life.  It  attacks  males  twice  as  frequently 
■s  females,  and  fair  more  frequently  than  dark  people. 

The  syAiptoms  are  usually  gradual  in  their  onset,  and  the 
patient  may  suffer  for  a  length  of  time  before  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  apply  for  medical  aid.  The  first  symptoms  which 
attract  attention  are  failure  d(  strength,  and  cmadation,  along 
with  great  thirst  and  iin  increased  amount  and  frequent  passage 
of  mine.  From  the  normal  quantity  of  from  i  to  3  pints  in  the 
34  hours  It  niay  be  Increased  to  10,  20  or  30  pints,  or  even  more. 
It  b  usually  of  pale  colour,  and  of  thicker  consistence  than  normal 
urine,  possesses  a  decidedly  sweet  taste,  and  is  of  high  specific 
gravity  (1030  to  lojo).  It  frequently  gives  liae  to  considerable 
irritation  of  the  urinary  passages. 

By  sim{de  evaporation  crystals  of  sugar  may  be  obtained  bom 
diabetic  uiine,  which  also  yields  the  characteristic  chemical  testa 
of  sugar,  while  the  amount  of  this  substance  con  be  accurately 
estimatol  by  certain  analytical  processes.  The  quantity  of  sugar 
parsed  may  vary  from  a  few  ounces  to  two  or  more  pounds  per 
diem,  and  it  is  found  to  be  markedly  increased  after  saccharine 
or  starchy  food  has  been  taken.  Sugar  may  also  be  found  in 
the  blood,  saliva,  tears,  and  in  almost  all  the  excretions  of  persons 
tnSering  from  this  disease.  One  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms 
la  intense  thirst,  which  the  patient  is  constantly  seeking  to  allay, 
the  quantity  of  liquid  consumed  being  in  general  enormous,  and 
there  is  usually,  but  not  invariably,  a  voracious  appetite.  The 
mouth  is  always  parched,  and  a  faint,  sweetish  odour  may  be 
evolved  from  the  breath.  The  effect  of  the  disease  upon  the 
general  health  is  very  marked,  and  the  patient  becomes  more  and 
more  emaciated.  He  suffers  from  increasing  muscular  weakness, 
the  temperature  of  his  body  is  lowered,  and  the  skin  is  dry  and 
hanh.  There  is  often  a  peculiar  flush  on  the  face,  not  limited  to 
the  malar  eminences,  but  extending  up  to  the  roots  of  the  hair. 
The  teeth  are  loosened  or  decay,  there  Is  a  tendency  to  bleeding 
from  the  gums,  while  dyspeptic  symptoms,  constipation  and 
loas  of  sexual  power  ate  common  accompaniments.  There  is  in 
general  great  mental  depression  or  irritability. 

Diabetes  as  a  rule  advances  comparatively  slowly  except  In 
the  case  of  young  persons.  In  whom  its  progress  is  apt  to  be 
rapid.  The  complications  of  the  disease  are  many  and  serious. 
It  may  cause  impaired  vision  by  weakening  the  muscles  of 
accommodation,  or  by  lessening  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina  to 
li^t.  Also  cataract  is  very  common.  Skin  affections  of  all  kinds 
nay  occur  and  prove  very  intractable.  Boils,  carbuncles, 
cellulitis  and  gangrene  are  all  apt  to  occur  as  life  advances, 
though  gangrene  is  much  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women. 
Diabetics  are  espedally  liable  to  phthisis  and  pneumonia,  and 
gangrene  of  the  lungs  may  set  In  if  the  patient  survives  the  crisis 
in  the  latter  diieas*.  Digestive  troubles  of  all  kinds,  kidney 
diseases  and  heart  failure  due  to  fatty  heart  are  all  of  common 
occurrence.  Also  patients  seem  curiously  susceptible  to  the 
poiMO  of  CDttiic  fever,  though  the  attack  usually  runs  a  mild 


course.  Tfie  sugar  temporarily  disappears  during  the  fever.  But 
the  most  serious  complication  of  all  a  known  as  diabetic  coma, 
which  is  very  commonly  the  final  cause  of  death.  The'  onset  ia 
often  insidious,  but  may  be  indicated  by  loss  of  appetite,  a  rapid 
fall  in  the  quantity  of  both  urine  and  sugar,  and  by  either  consti- 
pation or  diarrhoea.  More  rarely  there  is  most  acute  abdominal 
pain.  At  first  the  condition  is  rather  that  of  collapse  than  true 
coma,  though  later  the  patient  is  absolutely  comatose.  The 
patient  suffers  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  dyspnoea,  and  the  breath 
and  skin  have  a  sweet  ethereal  odour.  The  condition  may  last 
from  twenty-four  hours  to  three  days,  but  is  almost  invariably 
the  precursor  of  death. 

Diabetes  is  a  very  fatal  form  of  disease,  recovery  being  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  Oyer  50%  die  of  coma,  another  35%  of  phthi^ 
or  pneumonia,  and  the  remainder  of  Brighl's  disease,  cerebral 
haemorrhage,  gangrene,  &c.  The  most  favourable  cases  are  those 
in  which  the  patient  is  advanced  in  years,  those  in  which  it  Is 
associated  with  obesity  or  gout,  and  where  the  sodal  conditions 
are  favourable.  A  few  cures  have  been  recorded  in  which  the 
disease  supervened  after  some  acute  illness.  The  unfavourable 
cases  are  those  in  which  there  is  a  family  history  of  the  disease 
and  in  which  the  patient  Is  young.  Nevertheless  much  may  be 
done  by  appropriate  treatment  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  and  to  prolong  life. 

There  are  two  distinct  lines  of  treatment,  that  of  diet  and  that 
of  drugs,  but  each  must  be  modified  and  determined  entirely  by 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  which  varies  In  this  condition 
between  very  wide  limits.  That'  of  diet  is  of  primary  importance 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  proved  beyond  question  that  certain 
kinds  of  food  have  a  powerful  influence  In  aggravating  the  disease, 
more  particulariy  those  consisting  largely  of  saccharine  and 
starchy'mattcr;  and  It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  various 
methods  of  treatment  proposed  aim  at  the  elimination  as  far  as 
possible  of  these  constituents  from  the  diet.  Hence  it  is  recom- 
mended that  such  articles  as  bread,  potatoes  and  all'farituiccous 
foods,  turnips,  carrots,  parsm'ps  and  most  fruits  should  be 
avoided;  while  am'mal  food  and  soups,  green  vegetables,  cream, 
cheese,  eggs,  butter,  and  tea  and  coffee  without  sugar,  may  be 
taken  with  advantage.  As  a  substitute  for  ordinary  bread, 
which  most  persons  find  It  difficult  to  do  without  for  any  length  of 
time,  bran  bread,  gluten  bread  and  almond  biscuits.  A  patient 
miist  never  pass  suddenly  from  an  ordinary  to  a  carbohydrate- 
free  diet.  Any  such  sudden  transition  Is  extremely  liable  to 
bring  on  diabetic  coma,  and  the  change  must  be  made  quite 
gradually,  one  form  of  carbohydrate  after  another  being  taken 
out  of  the  diet,  whilst  the  effect  on  the  quantity  of  sugar  passed 
is  being  carefully  noted  meanwhile.  The  treatment  may  be 
begun  by  excluding  potatoes,  sugar  and  fruit,  and  only  after 
several  days  Is  the  bread  to  be  replaced  by  some  diabetic  substi- 
tute. When  the  sugar  excretion  has  been  reduced  to  its  lowest 
point,  and  maintained  there  for  some  tiroe^  a  certain  amount  of 
carbohydrate  may  be  cautiously  allowed,  the  consequent  effect 
on  the  glycosuria  being  estimated.  The  best  diet  ran  only  be 
worked  out  experimentally  for  each  individual  patient.  But  in 
every  case,  if  drowsiness  or  any  symptom  suggesting  coma 
supervene,  all  restrictions  must  be  withdrawn,  and  carbohydrate 
freely  allowed.  The  question  of  alcohol  is  one  which  must  be 
largely  determined  by  the  previous  history  of  the  patient,  but  a 
small  quantity  will  help  to  make  up  the  dcfidcncjes  of  a  diet  poor 
in  carbohydrate.  Scotch  and  Irish  whisky,  and  Hollands  gin, 
are  usually  free  from  sngar,  and  some  of  the  light  Bordeaux  wines 
contain  very  fittle.  Fat  is  beneficial,  and  can  be  given  as  cream, 
fat  of  meat  and  cod-liver  oil.  Green  vegetables  are  harmless, 
but  the  white  stalks  of  cabbages  and  lettuces  and  also  celery  and 
endive  yield  sugar.  Laevulose  can  be  assimilated  up  to  1)  ozs. 
daily  without  increasing  the  glycosuria,  and  hence  apples,  cooked 
or  raw,  are  allowable,  as  the  sugar  they  contain  Is  in  this  form. 
The  question  of  milk  Is  somewhat  disputed ;  but  it  is  usual  to 
exclude  it  from  the  rigid  diet,  allowing  a  certain  quantity  when 
the  diet  is  being  extended.  Thirst  is  relieved  by  anything  that 
relieves  the  polyuria.  But  hypodermic  Injections  of  pilocarpine 
stimulate  the  &)W  of  saliva,  and  thus  relieve  the  dryness  of  the 
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mouth.  Constip^tipn  appears  to  increase  the  thirst,  and  must 
always  be  carefully  gua  rdcd  against.  The  best  remedies  are  the 
aperient  mineral  waters. 

Numerous  medicinal  substances  have  been  employed  u> 
diabetes,  but  few  of  ibem  are  worthy  of  mention  as  possessed 
of  any  efficacy.  Opium  is  often  found  of  great  service,  its  ad- 
ministration being  fallowed  by  marked  amelioration  in  all  the 
symptoms.  Morphia  and  codeia  have  a  similar  action.  In  the 
severest  cases,  however,  these  drugs  appear  to  be  of  little  .or  no 
use,  and  they  certainly  increase  the  constipation.  lieroin  hydro- 
chloride has  been  tried  in  their  place,  but  this  seems  to  have  more 
power  over  slight  than  over  severe  cases.  Salicylate  of  sodium 
and  aspirin  are  both  very  beneficial,  causing  a  diminution  in  the 
sugar  excretion  without  counterbalancing  bad  effects. 

In  diabetes  imipidm  there  is  constant  thirst  and  an  excessive 
flow  of  urine,  which,  howevcr,is  not  found  to  contain  any  abnormal 
constituent.  Its  effects  upon  the  system  are  often  similar  to 
those  of  diabetes  mellitus,  except  that  they  are  much  less  marked, 
the  disease  being  in  general  very  slow  in  its  progress.  In  some 
cases  the  health  appears  to  suffer  very  slightly.  It  is  rarely 
a  direct  cause  of  death,  but  from  its  debilitating  effects  may 
predispose  to  serious  and  fatal  complications.  It  is  best  treated 
by  tonics  and  generous  diet.  Valerian  has  been  foiind  beneficial, 
the  powdered  root  being  given  in  s-grain  doses. 

DIABOLO,  a  game  played  with  a  sort  of  top  in  the  shape  of 
two  cones  joined  at  thcirapices,  which  is  spun,  thrown, and  caught 
by  means  of  a  cord  strung  to  two  sticks.  The  idea  of  the  game 
appears  originally  to  have  come  from  China,  where  a  top  {_Kouen- 
ie»),  made  of  two  hollow  pierced  cylinders  of  metal  or  wood, 
joined  by  a  rod— and  often  of  immense  size,— was  made  by 
rotation  to  hum  with  a  loud  noise,  and  was  used  by  pedlars  to 
attract  customers.  From  China  it  was  introduced  by  missionaries 
to  Europe;  and  a  form  of  the  game,  known  as  "  the  devil  on  two 
sticks,"  appears  to  have  been  known  in  England  towards  the 
end  of  the  18th  century,  and  Lord  Macartney  is  credited  with 
fmprovcments  in  It.  But  its  principal  vogue  was  in  France  in 
i3i  2,  where  the  top  was  called  "  le  diable."  Amusing  old  prints 
exist  (see  Fry's  liagatine,  March  and  December  1907),  depicting 
examples  of  the  popular  craze  in  France  at  the  time.  The  diabU 
of  those  days  resembled  a  globular  wooden  dumb-bell  with  a 
short  waist,  and  the  sonorous  hum  when  spinning — the  hruU  du 
diabU — was  a  pronounced  feature.  At  intervals  during  the 
century  occasional  attempts  to  revive  the  game  of  spinning  a  top 
of  this  sort  on  a  string  were  made,  but  it  was  not  till  1906  that 
the  sensation  of  181  s  began  to  be  repeated.  A  French  engineer, 
Custave  Phillipart,  discovering  some  old  implements  of  the  game, 
had  experimented  for  some  time  with  new  forms  of  top  with  a 
view  to  bringing  it  again  into  popularity;  and  having  devised  the 
double-cone  shape,  and  added  a  miniature  bicycle  tire  of  rubber 
round  the  rims  of  the  two  ends  of  the  double-cone,  with  other 
improvements,  he  named  it "  diabolo."  The  use  of  celluloid  in 
preference  to  metal  or  wood  as  its  material  appears  to  have  been 
due  to  a  suggestion  of  Mr  C.  B.  Fry,  who  was  consulted  by  the 
inventor  on  the  subject.  The  game  of  spinning,  throwing  and 
CiStching  the  diabolo  was  rapidly  elaborated  in  various  directions, 
t)Oth  as  an  exercise  of  skill  in  doing  tricks,  and  in  "  diabolo  tennis  " 
and  other  ways  as  an  athletic  pastime.  From  Paris,  Ostend  and 
the  chief  French  seaside  resorts,  where  it  became  popular  in  1906, 
its  vogue  spread  in  1907  so  that  in  France  and  England  it  became 
the  fashionable  "  rage  "  among  both  children  and  adults. 

The  mechanics  of  the  diabolo  were  worked  out  by  Professor 
C.  V.  Boys  in  the  Proc.  Phys.  Sx.  (London),  Nov.  1907. 

DIACONICON,  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  name  given  to  a  cham- 
ber on  the  south  side  of  the  central  apse,  where  the  sacred  utensils, 
vessels,  &c.,  of  the  church  were  kepL  In  the  reign  of  Justin  II. 
(565-574),  owing  to  a  change  in  the  liturgy,  the  diaconicon  and 
protbeses  were  located  in  apses  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisles. 
Before  that  time  there  was  only  one  apse.  In  the  churches  in  cen- 
tral Syria  of  slightly  earlier  date,  the  diaconicon  is  rectangular, 
the  side  apses  at  Kalat-Seman  having  been  added  at  a  later  date. 

DIASOCHI  (Gr.  iiaSixKrS<u,  to  receive  from  another),  i.e. 
,"  Successors,"  the  name  gives  to  the/Macedouian  generab  who 


fought  for  the  empire  of  Alexander  after  his  de*th  iv-ns  Asc. 

The  name  includes  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius  PoliorcetSH 
Antipater  and  his  son  Cassandcr,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Eumenoi 
and  Lysimachus.  The  kingdoms  into  which  the  Macedonian 
empire  was  divided  under  these  rulers  are  know'^  as  Hellenistic,, 
The  chief  were  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  under  the  Selcucid  Dynasty 
(q.v.),  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  (f.>.),  Macedonia  under  the 
successors  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  Pergaraum  (4  v.)  under  the 
Attalid  dynasty.  Gradually  these  kingdoms  were  merged  ia  the 
Roman  empire.    (See  Macedonjan  EupIee.)  , 

DIAQOHAL(Gr.&d,ihrough,'vu>ia,acorner),ingeometry,aUiie 
joining  the  intersections  of  two  pairs  of  sides  of  a  rectilinear  figure- 

DIAGORAS,  of  Meios,  surnamcd  the  Atheist,  poet  and  sophist, 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  5ih  century  B.C.  Reh'gious 
in  his  youth  and  a  writer  of  hymns  and  dithyrambs,  be  .became 
an  atheist  because  a  great  wrong  done  to  him  was  left  unpunished 
by  the  gods.  In  consequence  of  his  blasphemous  speeches,  and 
especially  his  criticism  of  the  Mysteries,  he  was  condemned 
to  death  at  Athens,  and  a  price  set  upon  his  head  (Aristopb. 
Clouds,  8jo;  Birds,  1073  3'"'  Schol.).  He  fled  to  Corinth,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  died.  His  work  on  the  Mysteries  was  called 
ipliyiM  NJToi  or  'AirorupYifoiaa,in  which  he  probably  attacked 
the  Phrygian  divinities. 

DIAGRAM  (Gr.  StiyfuiiiM,  from  itayfi&^w,  to  mark  out  by' 
lines,  a  figure  drawn  in  such  a  manner  that  the  geometrical 
relations  between  the  parts  of  the  figure  illustrate  relations 
between  other  objects.  They  may  be  classed  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  intended  to  be  used,  and  also  according 
to  the  kind  of  analogy  which  we  recognize  between  the  diagram 
and  the  thing  represented.  The  diagrams  in  mathematical 
treatises  are  intended  to  help  the  reader  to  follow  the  mathe- 
matical reasoning.  The  construction  of  the  figure  is  defined  in 
words  so  that  even  if  no  figure  were  drawn  the  reader  could  draw 
one  for  himself.  The  diagram  is  a  good  one  if  those  features 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  proposition  are  clearly  represented. 

Diagrams  are  also  employed  in  an  entirely  different  way— 
namely,  for  purposes  of  measurement.  The  plans  and  designs 
drawn  by  architects  and  engineers  arc  used  to  determine  the  value 
of  certain  real  magnitudes  by  measuring  certain  distances  on  the 
diagram.  For  such  purposes  it  is  essential  that  the  drawing  be  as 
accurate  as  possible.  We  therefore  class  diagrams  as  diagrams  of 
illustration,  which  merely  suggest  certain  relations  to  the  mind 
of  the  spectator,  and  diagrams  drawn  to  scale,  from  which 
measurements  are  intended  to  be  made.  There  are  some  dia- 
grams or  schemes,  however,  in  which  the  form  of  the  parts  is  of 
no  importance,  provided  their  connexions  are  properly  shown. 
Of  this  kind  arc  the  diagmms  of  electrical  connexions,  and  those 
belonging  to  that  department  of  geometry  which  treats  of  the 
degrees  of  cydosis,  pcriphraxy,  linkedness  and  knottcdncss. 

Diagrams  purely  Graphic  and  mixed  Symbolic  and  Crophic.~ 
Diagrams  may  also  be  classed  either  as  purely  graphical  diagrams, 
in  which  no  symbols  are  employed  except  letters  or  other  marks 
to  distinguish  particular  points  of  the  diagrams,  and  mixed 
diagrams,  in  which  certain  magnitudes  arc  represented,  not  by 
the  magnitudes  of  parts  of  the  diagram,  but  by  symbols,  such  as 
numbers  written  on  the  diagram.  Thus  in  a  map  the  height  of 
.places  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  often  indicated  by  marking 
the  number  of  feet  above  the  sea  at  the  corresponding  places 
on  the  map.  There  is  another  method  in  which  a  line  called  % 
contour  line  is  drawn  through  all  the  places  in  the  map  whose 
height  above  the  sea  is  a  certain  number  of  feet,  and  the  number 
of  feet  is  written  at  some  point  or  points  of  this  line.  By  the  use 
of  a  series  of  contour  lines,  the  height  of  a  great  number  of  places 
can  be  indicated  on  a  map  by  means  of  a  small  number  of  wri  I  ten 
symbols.  Still  this  method  is  not  a  purely  graphical  method, 
but  a  partly  symbolical  method  of  expressing  the  third  dimension 
of  objects  on  a  diagram  in  two  dimensions. 

In  order  to  express  completely  by  a  purely  graphical  method 
the  relations  of  magnitudes  involving  more  than  two  variables, 
we  must  use  more  than  one  diagram.   Thus  in  the  arts  of  con- , 
struction  we  use  plans  and  elevations  and  sections  through 
different  planes,  to  specify  the  form  of  objects  having'  three 
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Id  loefc  systems  of  dkgvams  we  Ikave  to  Indlcftte 

that  s  point  In  one  diigr&m  corresponds  to  a  pdot  in  another 
diagram.  This  ia  generally  done  by  marking  the  corresponding 
poiitta  in  the  different  diagnuns  with  the  same  letter.  U  the 
diagralu  are  drawn -on  the  same  pioc»o<  paper  we  may  indicate 
oonesponding  points  by  dnwing  a  line  from  one  to  the  other, 
taking  care  that  (his  line  of  correspondence  Is  so  drawn  that  it 
cuuot  be  mistaken  lor  a  ical  line  in  cither  diagram.    (See 

In  the  stereoscope  the  two  dfagrains,  by  the  combined  use  of 
whi^t  tlic  fonn  of  bodies  in  three  dimensiona  is  recognized,  are 
projections  Of  tin;  bodies  taken  from  two  points  so  near  each 
other  that,  by  viewing  ihc  two  diagraitis  simultaneously,  one 
with  each  eft,  we  identify  the  corresponding  points  intuitivdy. 
The  method  in  which  we  simultaneously  contemplate  two  figures, 
and  recognise  a  comspondspce  between  certain  points  in  the  one 
figure  an^jrart^n  pcHats  in  the  other,  is  one  of  the  most  powctful 
and  fertile  methods  hitherto  known  in  sdence.  Thus  in  pure, 
geometry  the  theories  of  similar,  reciprocal  and  inverse  figures 
have  led  to  many  extensions  of  the  science.  It  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  method  or  principle  of  Duality.    (See  Gkoxstk  v 

DuoaAMs  m  Mbounic* 

The  study  of  the  motion  of  a  material  ^stem  is  modi  asriited  by 
the  UK  of  a  leries  of  diagrams  represeatipg  the  configuratiod,  dis- 
placement and  acceleratton  of  the  parts  of  the  system. 

Diagram  of^  Configuration. — In  consideiinga  material  sjrBtem  it  Is 
often  converttent  to  suppo^  that  we  have  4  ncocd  of  its  puition  at 
any  given  instant  hi  the  form  of  a  diagram  of  configuration.  The 
position  of  any  particle  of  the  syttem  b  defined  1^  drawing  a  straight 
tEne  or  -wctor  from  the  orfrint  or  point  of  reference,  to  the  given 
particle.  The  positiori  of  the  particle  with  respect  to  the  ori^n  is 
determined  by  the  ma^hudc  and  direction  of  this  vector.  If  m  the 
(fiagram  we  draw  from  the  origin  (which  need  not  be  the  same  point 
of  space  as  the  origin  for  the  material  system)  a  vector  equal  and 
parallel  to  the  vector  iriitch  determines  the  position  of  the  particle, 
the  end  of  ^s  vector  will  indicate  the  poeirion  of  the  particle  in  the 
diagram  of  configuratton.  If  this  is  done  for  all  the  particles  we  shall 
have  «  system  of  points  in  the  diagram  of  configuration,  each  of 
which  corresponds  to  a  particle  of  the  material  system,  and  the 
relative  positions  of  any  pair  Of  these  points  will  be  the  same  as  the 
relative  portions  of  the  material  particles  whkh  correspond  to  them. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  two  origins  or  points  from  which  the 
vectors  are  supposed  to  be  drawn — one  for  the 'material  system,  the 
other  for  the  diagram/  ThWepoiiHi,lii,i«i.rer,and  the  vectors  drawn 
fnMB  them,  may  now  be  omitted,  so  that  sre  have  on  th*  ooa  hand 
the  material  sjntem  md  •».4he  other  a  set  of  points,  each  point 
comespondfaig  to  ftparticle  of  the  system,  and  the  who^  tprcsenting 
the  configuration  tf  the  system  at  a  given  instant* 

This  is  called  a  diagram  of  configtiration. 

Diagrgm  ^  DitphcemenL-^^jtt  us  nei*  consider- two  diagrams  of 
ctmfiguntioii  of  the  .same  system,  eorremondiiw  to  two  different 
instants.  We  call  the  first  ni»  initial  configuration  and  the  second 
the  final  &)nfiguration,  and  the  passage  from  the  oMe  configuration 
to  the  othA*  we  call  the  dhplacement  of  the  mteAi-  We  do  not -at 
present  consider  the  length  of- tioia  duiiag  whaeh  the  displacement 
was  effected,  nor  the  intermediate  stages  through  iriiich  it  paised. 
but  only  the  final  result-~a  change  of  ooafigurauon. .  To  study  this 
change  we.oonstruct  a  diagram  01  displacement. 

L«t  A,  B,  C  be  the  points  in  the  Initial  diagram  of  eoafigvntion. 
And  A',.B',  C  be  the  corresponding  points  in  the  final  digram  of 
From  ff,  the  orijrin  of  the  diagram  of  disptacemcnt, 


y ly  the  first  conitruction,  includes  an  origin  «,  which  indicates 

that  w^  have  assumedAknowlet^  of  absolute  displaoements.-    " 


draw  a' vector  oa  equal  and  Mndlet  to  AA',  06  eqbol  and  parallel  to 
BB'.oc  to  CC'*  ana  so  00.    The  poiou  a.  b,  c,  &c..  will  be  such  that 


It  of  B  rslativt  to-  A,  and  so 
pointS'O*  &.««&&.  is  theiefacc  called 


the  vector  ak  indicates  the 
on.   The  diagram  containing  tl 
tiw  diagram  of  disfrflacement. 

la  oDostmctiag  the  diagram  of  displuement  we  have  hitherto 
aisinncd  that  we  know  the  absolute  dupuccoseats  of  the  points  of 
the  lyttem.  For  we  am  required  to  draw  a  Kne  equal  and  parallel  to 
AA',  iriijdi  we  cannot  do  unless  wr  know  the  absolute  final  poftition 
of  A,  with  respect  to  its  initial  poatton.  In  thu  diaaram  of  dispUoe- 
Mcnt  there  is  therefore,  besides  the  points  a,  b,  c,  ac.j  an  origin,  o, 
which  represents  a  point  absotiltcly  fixed  in  space.  This  is  neceaaary 
because  the  two  confieiirattOns  da  not  exist  at  the  nme  time;  and 
tbcrefore  to  express  their  relative  position  v*  reciime  to  know  a 
point  which  remains  the  tame  at  the  begianing  and  end  of  the  time. 

But  we  may  construct  tlie  diagram  in  anotber  way  which  does  not 
»snins  a  kaawlcdge  of  absolute  displacement  or  of  a  point  fixed  in 
*pace.  Assuming  any  point  and  calling  it  a.  draw  oa  parallel  and 
equal  to  BA  in  the  initial  oonfiguratioa;  and  from  k  dnw  kb  parallel 
•ad  equal  to  A'B'  in  the  final  configuratkm.  It  is  easy  to  ho  tint  the 
PMitiaa of  dM point  b  i^tive  to  a  will  be  the  same  by  this  coastruo- 
weaas  by  the  ferai«rcoasttuctioa«anly  wamnot  observe  that  in  this 


drawn  E 


Bat 


second  consu action  We  ose  iMly*vectora  ondi  as  AB.  A'B',  whkh 
represent  the  relative  poaidon  of  points  both  of  whicn  exist  stmid- 
taneously.  instead  of  vecton  such  as  AA'.  BB'.  which  express  tM 
position  of  a  point  at  one  instant  relative  to  its  potttion  at  a  former 
instant,  and  whkh  therefora  cannot  be  determined  by  observation, 
because  the  two  ends  of  the  vector  do  not  exiit  simultaneously. 

It  appeora  therefore  that  the-  diagram  of  displacements,  sdien 

awn  by  the  f    '  -     ■    ▼  

tweh 
no  suck  point  ocean  in  ths  second  constcnction,  because  we  nse 
snch  vectors  only  as  we  caA  actually  observe.  Hence  the  diagram  of 
diqJacemeats  miketU  on  origm  represents  neither  more  oar  leu  than 
all  we  can  ever  know  about  tw  displacement  of  the  material  system. 

Diaaam  tf  V<fs^.*ir  the  rdativB  velocities  of  the  points  of  the 
system  are  constaat,  thea  the  diagram  of  dispboenMnt  cqrreso 

to  aa  internal  of  a  Uait  of  time  between  the  initial  and  th 

configuration  is  called  a  diagram  of  relative  velocity.  If  the  relative 
•velocUies  are  not  constant,  we  suppooe  another  system  in  which  the 
velocities  are  equal  to  the  velodtiesuf  the  given  system  at  thegivoh 
instant  and  continue  constant  for  a  unit  of-time.  The  diagram  dL 
displooeiaentf  for  this  imaginary  system-is  the  required  digram  of 
eelative  velocitiea  of  the  actual  system«t  the  gjveo  instant.  Itiseaiy 
to  see  that  the  diagram  gives  the  v^Iodty  of  nay  one  point  rdative  to 
any  other,  but  cannot  give  the  abeolnte  vdodty  of  any  of  thsm. 

Z>Mcra«i  ^ AcesbnilwM.— By  the  same  prooess  by  iriuch  we  formed 
the  diagram  of  di^)lacemfnts  from  the  two  diagrams  of  initial  and 
final  CMifiguraSioA.  we  may  form  a  dtaeram  of  changes  of  retotive 
velocity  mm  the  tiro  diapaou  of  initial  and  final  vekxatics.  litis 
diagram  may  be  called  that  of  total  accelerations  to  a  finite  interval 
of  tunc.  Aiid  by  the  same  process  by  which  sre  deduced  the  diagram 
of  velodties  from  that  of  displacements  we  may  dednce  the  diagram 
of  rates  of  acceleration  from  that  of  total  .acceleration. 

We  baVe  mentioned  this  system  of  diagrams,  in  elemmitary  Idna- 
matics  becaiue  they  are  (oawl  to  be  of  use  epsecially  when  we  have 
to  deal  with  material  systems  oontaining.a  great  number  of  parts* 
as  in  the  kinetic  ther>ry  of  ^"r^.  Th6  diagram  of  configuration  then 
appears  as  a  region  of  sp-uc  '.\\.irr:iing  with  points  representing 
molecules,  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  .can  investigate  it  is  by 
considering  the  number  of  such  pointi  in  unitaf  vcrfuitte  in  different 
parts  of  that  region,  and  calling  this  thedmicty  of  the  goa. 

In  like  manner  the  diagram  of  velockies  u^eara  as  a  re^n  ooa- 
taining  points  equal  in  number  but  distribttted  m  a  different  manner, 
Qnil  the  number  of  points  in  any  givcnpoetiottof  the  region  expresses 
the  number  of  molecules  whose  velocities  tie  within  given.limita.  Wc 
may  speak  of  this  as  the  velocity-denaty. 

Diagrams  of  Stress. — Graphical  methods  are  picniiarly  applicable 
to  statical  questions,  because  the  state  of  the  system  ii  oonsrant, 
so  that  we  do  not  need  to  construct  a  aeries  of  diagrams  corre- 
sponding to  the  successive  states  of  the  system.  The  most  ueefol 
ef  thcst.-  applications,  cpllectively  termed  Graphk  Statics,  relates 
1')  the  equilibrium  of  plane  framed  structures  familiarly  representied 
ill  Ipfidgcsand  rouf-trusses.  Two- diagrama  are  used,  one  called  the 
diagram  of  the  frame  aad  the  other  called  the  diagram  of  stress. 
The  structure  itsdf  coniists  of  a  number  of  separable  ipieces  or  links 
jointed  together  at  tbeic  extremities.  In  practice  these  jthnts  haw 
friction,  or  may  be  made  purpoady  stiff*  so  that  the  force  acting  at 
the  extremity  of  a  nece  may  not  pass  exactly  through  the  axis  of 
as  it  Is  una 


the'ioint;  but  as  it  is  ixnsale  to  make  the  stebility  oTthe  structure 
depend  in  any  degree  upon- the  stiffness  of  iotnts,  we  aHume  in  our 
cafculatioas  that  all  the  ioints  ore  perfectly  smooth,  and  themfore 
that  the  force  acting  oa  toe  end  of  any  Unk-passes  through  the  axis 
of  the  joint. 

.  The  axes  of  the  joints  of  the  structure  are  represented  by  points 
in  the  diasram  of  the  Erasae.'  The  Unk  whidi  connects  two  joims  in 
the  actualitructure  may  be  of  any  shape*  but  in  the  diagram  of  the 
frame  it  is  repceaeitted  fav  a  strait  hne  joinine  the  points  repia- 
senting  the  two  jmhta  .n  no  foroe  acts  on' the  unk  except  the  tsR> 
forces  acting  dkroi^  the  centres  of  the  joints,  these  tsnr  forces  must' 
be  equal  and  opposite,  and  thehr.  direction  must  coincide  with  the 
straight  line  joimog  the  centres  of  the  joints.  If  the  force  acting  00 
either  extremity  octhe  link  is  directed  towardi  the  other  extremity, 
the  stress  on  the  tinkis  called  pcossureand  the  Unk  is  called  a  **  strut.'* 
If  ft  is  directed  asray  from  the  other  extremity,  the  strem  on  the  link 
is  called  tciuioa  and  the  link  ls.called  a  "*  tie.'*  In  this  case,  tfiere- 
fore,  the  only  streis  acting  in  a  link  is  a  pressure  or  a  teuton  in  the 
directioa  of  the  strait  line  whkh  represents  it  in  the  diagram  of  the 
frame,  and  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  the  magnitude  of  this 
stress.  In  the  actual  structure  gravity  acts  on  every  part  of  t  he  link, 
but  in  the  diagram  we  substitute  for  the  actual  welgnt  <^  the  different 
parts  of  the  link  two  wsichts  which  have  the  some  resuhmnt  acting 
at  the  extremities  of  the  unk. 


We  may  now  treat  the  diagram  of  the  frame  as  composed  of  Hnku 
without  'weight,  but  loaded  at  each  joint  with  a  weight  made  up  cS 
portions  of  tne  weighU.of  all  the  Unas  iHiich  meet  in  that  joint.  If 
any  link  has  more  than  two  joints  we  may  substitute  for  it  In  the 
diagram  an  imaginary  stiff  frame,  coiiMsting  of  links,  each  of  wMdi 
has  oidy  two  joints.  The  diagram  of  the  frame  is  now  reduced  to  a 
system  of  jxrints.  certain  pairs  of  which  are  joined  by  straight  lines. 
and  each  point  is  in  general  acted  on  by  a  weight  -or  other  force 
acting  bt  twee  nit  and  some  point  external  to  the  syetem.   Tocooiplsee 
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the  dtagram  wfc  may  represent  tliCsc  external  forces  as  links,  that  is 
to  say,  straight  lines  joining  the  paints  of  the  frame  to  points  external 
to  the  frame.  Thus  each  weight  may  be  represented  by  a  link  joining 
thepoint  of  application  of  the  weight  with  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

But  wc  can  always  construct  an  imaginary  frame  having  its  joints 
in  the  lines  of  action  of  these  external  forces,  and  this  frame,  together 
with  the  real  frame  and  the  links  representing  external  forces,  which 
join  points  in  the  one  frame  to  points  in  the  other  frame,  make  up 
to^th(!r  a  complete  self-straihcd  system  in  cqtiilibrium,  consisting  of 
points  connected  by  links  acting  by  pressure  or  tension.  We  may 
in  this  way  reduce  any  real  structure  to  the  case  of  a  system  of  points 
with  attractive  or  repulsive  forces  acting  between  certain  pairs  of 
these  points,  and  keeping  them  in  equilibrium.  The  direction  of  each 
of  these  forces  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  that  of  the  line  joining  the 
points,  so  that  we  have  only  to  determine  its  magnitude.  \Vc  might 
do  this  by  calculation,  and  then  write  down  on  each  link  the  pressure 
or  the  tension  which  acts  in  it, 

.We  should  in  this  way  obtain  a  mixed  diagram  in  which  the  sttessea 
are  represented  graphically  as  regards  direction  and  pt^tton,  but 
aymbolically  as  regards  magnitude.  But  we  know  that  a  forte  may  be 
represented  in  a  purely  graphical  manner  by  a  straight  line  in  the 
direction  of  the  force  containing  as  manv  units  of  length  as  there  are 
units  of  force  in  the  force.  The  end  oi  this  line  is  marked  with  an 
arrow  head  to  show  in  which  direction  the  force  acts.  According  to 
this  method  each  force  is  drawn  in  Its  proper  position  in  the  diagram 
of  configuration  of  the  frame.  Such  a  diagram  might  be  useful  as 
a  record  of  the  result  of  calculation  of  the  magnituae  of  the  forces," 
but  it  would  be  of  no  use  in  enabling  us  to  test  the  correctness  of 
the  calculation. 

But  we  have  a  graphical  method  of  testing  the  equilibrium  of  any 
set  of  forces  actingat  a  point.  We  draw  in  series  a  set  of  lines  parallel 
and  proportional  to  these  forces.  If  those  lines  form  a  closed  polygon 
the  forccsarc  in  equilibrium.  (Sec  Mechanics.)  We  might  in  this 
way  form  a  series  of  polygons  of  forces,  one  for  each  joint  of  the  frame. 
But  m  so  doing  wc  give  jjp  the  principle  of  drawing  the  line  represent- 
ing a  force  from  the  point  of  application  of  the  force,  for  all  the  sides 
of  the  polygon  cannot  pass  through  the  same  point,  as  the  forces  do. 
We  also  represent  every  stress  twice  over,  for  it  appears  as  a  side  of 
both  the  polygons  correspondine  to  the  two  joints  between  which 
it  arts.  But  if  we  can  arrange  the  polygons  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Bides  of  any  two  polygons  which  represent  the  same  stress  coincitle 
with  each  other,  wc  may  form  a  diagram  in  which  every,  stress  is 
represented  in  direction  and  magnitude,  though  not  in  position,  by 
a  single  line  which  is  the  common  boundary  of  the  two  polygons 
which  represent  the  joints  at  the  extremities  of  the  corresponding 
piece  of  the  frame. 

.  Wc  ha\-e  thus  obtained  a  pure  diagram  of  stressin  which  noattempt 
is'made  to  represent  the  configuration  of  the  material  system,  and  in 
which  every  force  is  not  only  represented  in  direction  and  magnitude 
by  a  straightlme,  but  the  equilibrium  of  the  forces  at  any  joint  is 
manifest  by  inspection,  for  we  have  only  to  examine  whether  the 
corresponding  polygon  is  closed  or  not. 

The  relations  between  the  diagram  of  the  frame  and  the  diagram 
of  str«s  are  as  follows: — To  every  link  in  the  frame  corresponds  a 
straight  line  in  the  diagram  of  stress  which  represents  iti  magnitude 
and  direcUon  the  stress  acting  in  that  link;  and  to  every  joint  of  the 
frame  corresponds  a  closed  polygon  in  the  diagram,  and  the  forces 
acting  at  that  joint  are  represented  by  the  sides  of  the  polygon  taken 
in  a  certain  cyclical  order,  the  cyclical  order  of  the  sides  <3  the  two 
adjacent  polygons  being  such  that  their  common  side  is  traced  in 
opposite  directions  in  going  round  the  two  polygons. 

The  direction  in  which  any  side  of  a  polygon  is  traced  is  the  direction 
of  the  force  acting  on  that  joint  of  the  frame  which  corresponds  to  the 
polygon,  and  due  to  that  fink  of  the  frame  which  corresponds  to  the 
side.  This  determines  wheihtT  the  stress  of  the  link  is  a  pressure  or  a 
tension.  ^  If  we  know  whether  the  stress  of  any  one  link  is  a  pressure 
«  a  tension,  this  determines  the  cyclical  order  of  the  sides  of  the  two 
polygons  corresponding  to  the  ends  of  the  links,  and  therefore  the 
cyclical  order  of  alt  the  polygons,  and  the  nature  of  the  stress  in  every 
link  of  the  frame. 

-  ^"'^T'^*^^"^^''*' '"5.— When toevcry pointofconcourseof thelincs 
in  the  diagram  of  stress  corresponds  a  closed  polygon  in  the  skeleton 
o(  the  frame,  the  two  diagrams  are  said  to  be  rcciprocah 

The  first  extensions  of  the  method  of  diagrams  of  forces  to  other 
cases  than  that  of  the  funicular  polygon  were  given  by  Rankinc  in 
his  Apptitd  Mechanics  (1857).  The  method  was  independently 
applied  to  a  large  number  of  cases  by  W.  P.  Taylor,  a  practical 
draughtsman  in  the  office  of  J.  B.  Cochrane,  and  by  Professor  Clerk 
Maxwell  in  his  lectures  in  King's  College,  London.  In  the  Phil.  Mag. 
for  1864  the  latter  pointed  out  the  reciprocal  properties  of  the  two 
diagrams,  and  in  a  paper  on  *'  Reciprocal  Figures,  Frames  and 
Diammt  of  Forces,"  Trans.  RS.  Edin.  vol.  xxvi.,  1870,  he  showed 
the  rdanoa  of  the  method  to  Airy's  function  of  stress  and  to  other 
matnematical  methods.  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin  luis  given  a 
number  of  applications  of  the  method  to  prartice  (Trans,  R.S.  Edin. 

vol.  XXV.). 

L.  Cremona  (Z>  Figure  reciprocke  wile  stattca  grafica,  1872)  deduced 
the  construction  of  reciprocal  figures  from  the  theory  of  the  two 
componentsof  a  wrench  as  developed  by  M6biuB.  Karl  Cujmann,  in 
ImCraphischtStaiik  (lit  cd.  i864-i866,2aded.  1875),  made  great  use 


of  diagrartis  of  forces,  some  of  which,  however,  are  not  recipriscaf. 
Maurice  Levy  in  his  Statique  traf>hique  (1874)  has  treated  the  whole 
subject  in  an  elementary  but  copious  manner,  and  R.  H.  Bow,  in  hi* 
Thr  Economics  of  Comtriusion  in  Relation  to  Framed  Structures  (1873), 
materially  simplified  the  process  of  drawing  a  dtaersm  of  stre^A 
reciprocal  to  a  given  frame  acted  on  by  a  system  of  equilibrating 
external  forces. 

Instead  of  lettering  the  joints  of  the  frame,  as  is  usually  doile,  or 
the  links  of  the  frame,  as  was  the  custom  of  Clerk  MaxweH,  Bow 
places  a  letter  in  each  of  the  polygonal  areas  enclosed  by  the  links  of 
the  frame,  and  also  in  each  of  the  divisiona  of  Burrounaing  space  aa 
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Fis.  I. — Diagtam  of  Configuration. 


separated  by  the  lines  of  action  of  the  external  forces.  When  one 
link  of  the  frame  crosses  another,  the  point  of  apparent  intersection 
of  the  links  is  treated  as  if  it  were  a  real  joint,  and  the  stresses  of  each 
of  the  intersecting  links  are  represented  twice  in  the  diagram  of 
stress,  as  the  opposite  sides  of  the  parallelogram  which  corresponds 
to  the  point  of  intersection. 

_  This  method  is  followed  in  the  lettering  of  the  dia^m  of  configura- 
tion (fig.  i),  and  the  diagram  of  stress  (fig.  2)  of  the  linkwork 'which 
Professor  Sylvester  has  called  a  cjuadrupjanc. 

In  fig.  I  the  real  joints  arc  distinguished  from  the  places  where  one 
link  appears  to  cfoss  another  by  the  little  circles  O,  P,  Q,  R.  S,  T,  V. 
The  four  links  RSTV  form  a  "  contraparallelogram  "  in  which 
RS  =  TV.  and  RV  «  ST.  The  triangles  ROS,  RPV,  TQS  are  similar 
to  each  other.  A  fourth  triangle  (TNV),  n6t  drawn  in  the  figure, 
would  complete  the  quadruplane.  The  four  points  O.  P,  N,  Q  form 
a  parallelogram  whose  angle  POQ  is  constant  and  equal  to  »-SOR. 
The  product  trf  the  distances  OP  and  OQ  is  constant.  The  Unkwork 
may  be  fixed  at  O.    If  any  fipire  is  traced  by  P.  Q  wiU  trace  the 


FlO.  s.'— Diagranl  of  Stlrew. 

iriverae  figure,  but  turned  round  O  through  the  constant  angle  POQ. 
In  the  dugram  forces  P/>,  Qq  are  balanced  by  the  force  Co  at  the 
fixed  point.  The  forces  Pp  and  Qq  are  necessarily  inversely  as  OP 
and  OQ,  and  make  equal  angles  with  those  lines. 

Every  closed  area  formed  by  the  links  or  the  external  forces  in  the 
diagram  of  configuration  is  marked  by  a  letter  which  corresponds 
to  a  point  of  concourse  of  lines  in  the  diagram  of  stress.  The  stress 
in  the  link  which  is  the  common  boundar>'  of  twoarcas  is  represented 
in  the  diagram  of  stress  by  the  line  joining  the  points  corresponding 
to  those  areas.  When  a  link  is  divided  into  two  or  more  parts  by 
ines  crossing  it,  the  stress  in  each  part  is  represeni«xl  hy  a  different 
Ime  for  each  part,  but  as  the  stress  is  the  same  throughout  the  link 
these  lines  are  all  equal  and  paralIcK  Thus  in  the  figure  the  stms 
in  RV  is  represented  by  the  four  equal  and  parallel  lines  HI,  FG,  DR 
and  AB.  If  two  areas  have  no  part  of  their  boundary  in  common 
the  letters  corresponding  to  them  in  the  diagram  of  strc^  are  not 
joined  by  a  Straight  line.  If,  'however,  a  straight  line  were  drawn 
between  them,  it  would  represent  in  direction  and  magnitude  the 
resul^nt  of  all  the  stresses  in  the  links  which  are  cut  by  any  line, 
straight  or  curved,  joining  the  two  areas.  For  instance  the  area* 
F  and  C  in  fig.  i  have  no  common  bbundary,  and  the  points  F  and  C 
in  fig.  2  arc  not  joined  by  a  straight  line.  But  every  path  from  the 
area  F  to  the  area  C  in  fig.  1  passes  through  a  series  of  other  arras,  arid 
each  passage  from  one  area  into  a  contiguous  area  corresponds  to  • 
line  drawn  in  the  diagram  of  atrcn.    Hence  the  whole  p^th  from  F 
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ttrC  taft.  I  eoOMpoaib  to  ■  pitk  tand  of  Hon  bfCg;  Sand 
cxcodiae/nwi  F  to  C,  ud  tbi  lankmnt  of  all  the  itrmn  is  the 
Enki  cut  Dy  the  path  ia  repnaented  by  FC  in  fig.  a. 

Many  wrampira  of  itnaa  cUagimma  ace  gnen  in  the  acticle  on 
•"••gea  («*).  .'..,_. 

Amtomatu  Daer%ptu»  of  Diapomi, 

ThMe  are  many  other  Idnda  of  diagrams  in  which  the  two  (o-ordin- 
atea  of  a  point  in  a  plane  are  employed  to  indicate  the  simultaneona 
valueaof  two  related  ouantitici.  if  a  sheet  of  paper  is  made  to  move, 
aay  horiaontally,  aritn  a  cooatant  known  velocity,  white  a  tracing 
pout  is  made  to  move  in  a  vertical  slraiKht  line,  the  height  varying 
aa  the  valoa  of  any  given  phyiical  quantity,  the  point  will  trace  out 
a  curve  on  the  paper  fram  which  the  value  of  that  quantity  at  any 
givan  time  may  pe  determined.  This  principle  is  applied  to  the 
automatic  regiatration  of  phenomena  of  all  tcinds,  from  those  of 
■MCaotology  and  tcrreetiw  magnetism  to  the  velocity  of  cannon- 
akot.  the  vibrationa  of  lowiditig  bodies,  the  motions  of  animala, 
voluntary  and  involuntaiy,  and  the  currents  inclectric  telegraphs. 
;  Jn  Watt's  indicator  for  steam  engines  the  paper  does  not  move 
with  a  constant  ^nlocity,  but  its  displacement  is  proportional  to 
that  of  the  piston  of  the  engine,  while  that  of  the  tracing;  T>oint  is 
ptoportioaal  to  the  pressure  c}  the  steam.  Hciu.!;  iiiui.u-t.ujii^i^of 
a  point  of  tl>e  curve  traced  on  -the  diagram  represent  the  vt>ltime  and 
the  pressure  cf  the  stcaai  in  the  cylinder.    The  indicatoTKliagram  not- 


a-  C.  M.) 

DIAL  and  DULUHQ.  IHaUing,  lometinua  caUcd  gnomooics, 
ii  a  braadi  of  applied  malhematio  whkh  ticata  of  the  oonatruc- 
tioa  of  «i)n.dials,  that  i>,  of  those  imtnimenti,  eitber  fi^  or 
portable,  which  determine  the  divisions  of  the  day  (Lat.  dia)  by 
the  motion  of  the  shadow  of  some  object  on  which  the  sun's  rays 
falL  It  ttinst  luve  been  one  of  the  earliest  applications  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun;  though  for  a  long 
time  men  would  probably  be  satisfied  with  the  division  into 
moniing  and  afternoon  as  marked  by  aim-tiae,  sun-set  and  the 
(reatcat  elevation. 

Hutory.—Tht  earliest  mention  of  a  sun-dial  is  found  in 
Isaiah  xzxviiL  8:  "  Behold,  I  will  bring  again  the  shadow  of  the 
decrees  iriiich  Is  gone  down  In  the  ntniUU  of  Ahaz  ten  degrees 
badtwatd."  The  date  of  this  would  be  about  700  years  before 
the  Christian  eta,  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  character  or  con- 
struction df  the  instrument.  The  earliest  of  all  stm-dlals  of  which 
we  have  any  certain  knowledge  was  the  hemicycle,  or  hemisphere, 
of  the  Chsidsean  astronomer  Berossus,  who  probably  lived  about 
300  B.C  It  consisted  of  a  hollow  hemisphere  placed  with  ita 
rim  perfectly  horizontal,  and  having  a  bead,  or  globule,  fixed  in 
any  way  at  the  centre.  So  bng  as  the  sun  remained  above  the 
borixon  the  shadow  of  the  bead  would  fall  on  the  inside  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  the  |Mtth  of  the  shadow  during  the  day  would 
be  approximately  a  circular  aic  This  arc,  divided  into  twelve 
equal  parta,  determined  twdv*  equal  intervals  of  time  for  that 
day.  Now,  sapposing  this  were  done  at  the  time  of  the  solstices 
and  eqtiinoxes,  and  on  as  many  intermediate  days  as  might  be 
Gonudered  sufficient,  and  then  curve  Unes  drawn  through  the 
corresponding  points  of  division  of  the  different  arcs,  the  shadow 
of  the  bead  falling  on  one  of  these  curve  lines  would  mark  a 
iBvision  of  time  for  that  day,  and  thus  we  shoidd  have  a  sun-dial 
which  would  divide  each  period  of  daylight  into  twelve  equal 
pacts,  licse  aqnal  parta  were  called  tm^vroo' JkMn;  and,  since 
tiie  duration  of  daylight  varies  from  day  to  day,  the  temporary 
bodts  of  one  day  would  difier  from  those  of  another ;  but  this 
ineqaality  would  probably  be  ^sregarded  at  that  time,  and 
especially  in  coontiies  where  the  vaiiatian  between  the  longest 
(onuDCC  day  and  the  ihmtcst  winter  day  is  much  less  than  in  our 
dinatea. 

The  £al  ci  Berossus  remained  in  use  for  centuries.  The 
Aiabians,  aa  appears  from  tiie  work  of  Albatcgnitu,  still  followed 
tlw  aao*  coaatruction  abont  the  year  a.d.  900.  Four  of  these  dials 
have  in  modem  times  been  found  in  Italy.  One.  discovered  at 
TfvoU  in  1746,  ia  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Cicero,  who,  in 
one  of  hia  letters,  sayi  that  he  had  sent  a  dial  of  this  kind  to  his 
vHla  near  Ttundum.  The  second  and  third  were  found  ih  1751 — 
one  at  Castel-Naovo  and  the  other  at  Rignano;  and  a  fourth  was 
found  in  1763  at  Pompeii.  C.  B.  Martini  in  hu  Abliandltmtn 
tM  ins  Stnmmukm  icr  AUen  (Leipaig,  1777),  says  tiiar  this 


dial  was  made  for  the  latltiide  of  Memphis;   It  nay  therefore 
be  the  work  of  Egyptians,  perhapa  oonstrocted  in  the  school  of 

Alexandria. 

Herodotus  recorded  that  the  Greeks  derived  from  tlie  Baby- 
lonians the  oae  of  the  gnomon,  but  the  great  progress  made  by 
the  Greeks  in  geometry  enabled  thein  In  later  times  to  construct 
dials  of  great  complexity,  some  of  which  remain  to  us,  and  »si 
proof  not  only  of  extensive  knowledge  but  also  of  great  ingenuity. 
'  Ptolemy's  Almaiat  treats  of  the  construction  of  dials  by 
means  of  his  malemma,  an  initrument  which  solved  a  variety  of 
astronomical  problems.  The  constractions  given  by  him  were 
sufficient  for  regular  dials,  that  is,  horisontal  dials,  or  vertioj 
dials  facing  east,  west,  north  or  south,  and  these  are  the  only  ones 
he  treats  of.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  ancients  wen  able 
to  construct  declining  dials,  as  is  shomi  by  that  most  interesting 
monument  of  ancient  gnomics— the.  Tower  of  the  Winds  at 
Athens.  This  is  a  tegular  octagon,  on  the  faces  of  which  the  eigh( 
principal  winds  are  represented,  and  over  them  eight  different 
dials — four  facing  the  cardinal  points  and  the  other  four  facing 
the  intermediate  directions.-  The  date  of  the  dials  is  long  subse- 
quent to  that  of  the  tower;  for  Vitruvius,  who  describes  the  tower 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  first  book,  says  nothing  about  the.dials, 
and  as  he  has  described  all  the  dials  known  in  bis  time,  we  most 
believe  that  the  dials  of  the  tower  did  not  then  exist  The  hours 
are  still  the  temporary  hours  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  them, 
fiectemeria. 

The  first  sun-dial  erected  at  Home  was  in  the  year  190  n.c,  and 
this  Papirius  Cursor  had  taken  from  the  Samnites.  A  dial  which 
Valerius  Messalla  had  brought  from  Catania,  the  latitude  of  which 
is  five  degrees  less  than  that  of  Rome,  was  placed  in  (he  forum 
in  the  year  j6i  B-G  The  first  dial  actually  constructed  at  Rome 
was  in  the  year  164  B.C.,  by  order  of  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  but 
as  no  other  Roman  has  written  on  gnomonics,  this  was  perhaps 
the  work  of  a  foreign  artist.  If,  too,  we  remember  that  the  dial 
found  at  Pompeii  was  made  for  the  latitude  of  Memt>his,  and 
consequently  less  adapted  to  Its  position  than  that  of  Catania 
to  Rome,  we  may  infer  that  mathematical  knowledge  was  not 
cultivated  m  Italy. 

The  Arabians  were  much  more  successful.  They  attached 
great  importance  to  gnomonics,  the  principles  of  which  they  had 
learned  from  the  Greeks,  but  theygreatlysimplifiedand diversified 
the  Greek  constructions.  One  of  their  writers,  Abu'l  Hassan,  who 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  centtiry,  taught  them  how 
to  trace  dials  on  cylindrical,  conical  and  other  surfaces.  He 
even  introduced  equal  or  tquinoclial  kours,  but  the  idea  was  not 
supported,  and  the  temporary  hours  alone  continued  in  I2se. 

Where  or  when  the  great  and  important  step  already  conceived 
by  Abul  Hassan,  and  perhaps  by  others,  of  reckoning  by  equaX 
hours  was  generally  adopted  cannot  now  be  determined.  The 
history  of  gnomonics  from  the  13th  to  the  begiiming  of  the 
i6th  century  is  almost  a  blank,  and  dturing  that  time  the  change 
took  place.  We  can  see,  however,  that  the  change  would  ncces* 
satHy  follow  the  introduction  of  clocks  and  other  mechanical 
methods  of  measuring  time;  for,  however  imperfect  these  were, 
the  hours  they  marked  would  be  of  the  same  length  In  stmimer  and 
in  winter,  and  the  discrepancy  between  these  equal  hours  and  the 
temporary  hours  of  the  sim.dial  would  soon  be  too  important 
to  be  overiooked.  Mow,  we  know  that  a  balance  clock  was  put  up 
in  the  palace  of  Qiaries  V.  of  France  about  the  year  t370,  and 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  new  stm-dials  came  into 
general  use  during  the  14th  and  isth  centuries.. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  modem  writers  on  gnomonics  waa 
Sebastian  Miinstcr  (f.P.),  who  published  his  Horologiagnpkia 
at  Basel  in  1531.  He  gives  a  number  of  correct  rules,  but  with- 
out demonstrations.  Among  his  inventions  was  a  moon-dial,' 
but  this  docs  not  admit  of  much  accuracy. 

During  the  17th  century  dialling  was  discussed  at  great  length 
by  many  writers  on  astronomy.     Clavlus  devotes  a  quarto 

*  In  one  of  the  courts  of  Queens'  CoHeve,  Cambridge,  there  is  an 
•laborate  sun-dial  dating  from  the  end  of  the  17th  or  befiioning  of 
the  18th  century,  and  around  it  a  series  of  numbers  which  make  it 
available  as  a  moon-dial  when  the  moon's  age  is  known. 
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volume  of  800  piga  entirety  to  the  nbject.  This  wu  paUnhed 
in  i6z2»  and  may  be  considered  to  contain  all  that  was  known  at 
that  time. 

In  the  18th  century  clocks  and  watches  began  to  supersede 
sun-dials,  and  these  have  gradually  fallen  into  disuse  exotpi  as 
an  additional  ornament  to  a  garden,  or  in  remote  country  districts 
where  the  old  dial  on  the  church  tower  still  serves  as  anoocasional 
check  on  the  modem  dock  by  its  side.  The  art  of  constructing 
dials  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  littk  more  than  a  mathematical 
recreation. 

General  PrincipUs, — ^The  ^iurnal  and  the  annual  mottons  of  the 
earth  are  the  elementary  astronomical  facts  on  which  dialling  is 
founded.  That  the  earth  turns  upon  its  axis  uniformly  from  west 
to  east  in  twenty-foor  hoars,  and  uiat  it  is  carried  round  the  wn  in 
one  year  at  a  nearly  untfonn  rate,  i«  the  correct  way  of  expresiin^ 
these  factA.  Butthieeffect  will  be  precisely  the  same,  and  it  will  suit 
our  purpose  better,  and  make  our  explanations  easier,  if  wc  ad<mt  the 
ideas  of  the  ancients,  of  which  our  senses  furnish  apparent  confirma- 
tion, and  assume  the  earth  to  be  fixed.  Then,  the  sun  and  stars 
revolve  round  the  earth's  axu  uniformly  from  cast  to  west  once  a 
day — the  sun  lagging  a  little  behind  the  stars,  making  its  day  some 
four  minutes  longer — so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  finds  itseU  again 
in  the  same  place,  having  made  a  complete  revolution  of  the  heavens 
rtlativdy  to  the  stars  from  west  to  east. 

The  fixed  axu  about  which  all  these  bodies  revtdve  daily  is  a  tine 
throudh  the  earth's  centre;  but  the  radius  of  the  earth  is  so  small, 
compared  with  the  enormous  distance  of  the  sun.  that,  if  we  draw  a 
parallel  axis  through  any  point  of  the  earth's  surface,  we  may  safely 
look  on  that  as  being  the  axis  of  the  celestial  motions.  The  error  in 
the  case  <rf  the  sun  would  not,  at  its  maximum,  that  is,  at  6  a.m.  and 
6  P.M.,  exceed  half  a  second  of  time,  and  at  noon  would  vanish.  An 
axis  so  drawn  is  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and  points  to  the  pole, 
its  elevation  being  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

The  diurnal  motion  of  the  stars  is  strictly  uniform,  and  so  would 
that  of  the  sun  be  if  the  daily  retardation  of  about  four  minutes, 
spoken  of  above,  were  always  the  same.  But  this  is  constantly  alter- 
ing, so  that  the  time,  as  measured  by  the  sun's  motion,  and  also 
consequently  as  measured  by  a  sun-dial,  does  not  move  on  at  a 
strictly  uniform  pace.  This  irregularity,  wbtdi  is  slight,  would  be 
of  little  couKqueoce  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  but  clocks  and 
watches  being  mechanical  measures  of  time  could  not,  except  by 
extreme  complication,  be  made  to  follow  this  irregiUarity,  even 
if  desirable. 

The  clock  is  constructed  to  mark  unifonn  time  in  «ich  wise  that  the 
length  of  the  clock  day  shall  be  the  average  of  all  the  sdar  days  in  the 
year.  Four  times  a  year  the  clock  and  the  sun-dial  agree  exactly; 
but  the  sun-dial,  now  going  a  little  slower,  now  a  little  taster,  wUI  Be 
sometimes  behind,  sometimes  before  the  clock— the  greatest  accumu- 
lated difference  being  about  nxteen  minutes  for  a  few  days  in 
November,  but  on  the  average  much  less.  The  four  days  on  which 
the  two  agree  are  April  15,  June  15.  September  i  and  Dmmber  24. 

Oock-time  is  called  mean  lime,  that  marked  by  the  sun-dial  is  called 
apparent  time,  and  the  difference  between  them  Is  the  equaiion  of 
MM.  It  is  given  in  most  calendars  and  almanacs,  frequently  under 
the  heading  clock  slow,"  "  dock  fast."  When  the  time  by  the  sun- 
dial is  known,  the  equation  of  time  will  at  once  enable  us  to  obtain  the 
corresponding  dock-time,  or  vice  versa. 

Atmosphenc  refraction  introduces  another  error  by  altering  the 
apparent  position  of  the  sun;  but  the  effect  is  too  small  to  need 
consideration  in  the  construction  of  an  instrument  which,  with  the 
best  workmanship,  does  not  after  all  admit  of  very  great  accuracy. 

The  general  principles  of  dialling  will  now  be  r^ily  understood. 
The  problem  before  us  is  the  following: — A  rod,  or  style,  as  it  is 
called,  being  firmly  fixed  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis, 
we  have  to  find  how  and  where  points  or  lines  of  reference  most  be 
traced  on  some  fixed  surface  behind  the  style,  so  that  when  the 
shadow  of  the  style  falls  on  a  certain  one  of  these  lines,  wc  may  know 
that  at  that  moment  it  is  solar  noon. —  that  is,  that  the  plane  through 
the  Btyie  and  through  the  sun  then  coincides  with  the  meridian; 
again,  that  when  the  shadow  icacbes  the  next  line  of  reference,  it  is 
1  o'dock  by  solar  time,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  that  the 
above  plane  through  the  style  and  through  the  sun  has  just  turned 
through  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  complete  revolutkin;  and  so  on 
for  the  subsequent  hours, — the  hours  befqre  noon  being  indicated  in 
a  limUar  manner.  The  style  and  the  surface  oo  which  these  lines 
are  traced  together  constitute  the  diaL 

The  position  of  an  intended  sun-dial  having  been  selected— 
whether  on  church  tower,  south  front  of  farmstead  or  garden^ wall — 
the  surface  must  be  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  receive  the  hour-lines. 

The  chief,  and  in  fact  the  only  practical  difficulty  will  be  the 
accurate  fixing  of  the  style,  for  on  its  accuracy  the  value  of  the  instru- 
ment depends.  It  must  be  in  the  meridian  |Hane,  and  must  make  an 
angle  with  the  horizon  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  |^ce.  The  latter 
condition  will  offer  no  difBculty,  but  the  exact  determination  of  the 
meridian  plane  which  passes  through  the  point  where  the  style  is 
fixed  to  the  surface  is  not  so  simple.  At  present  we  shall  assume  that 
the  style  has  been  fixed  in  lu  true  posituo.    The  style  itscU  wiU  be 


usually  a  stout  metal  wire,  and  when  we  speak  of  the  shadow  east  lijjF* 
the  style  it  must  always  be  understood  that  the  middle  Uae  of  the 
thin  band  of  shade  is  meant. 

^  The  point  where  the  style  meets  the  dial  is  called  the  oeatrv  of  the 
dial.     It  is  the  centre  from  which  all  the  hour-lines  r.idiate. 

The  position  of  the  Xll  o'clock  line  is  the  mobt  important  to 
determine  accuratdy,  since  all  the  others  arc  usually  niade  to dcfSend 
on  this  one.  Wc  cannot  trace  it  correctly  on  the  dial  until  tbestyla 
ha»  been  itscU  accurately  fixed  in  its  proper  place.  When  that  is  dona 
thr  XII  o'clock  line  will  be  found  by. the  intcrsectioa  of  the  dial 
surface  with  the  vertical  plane  which  contains  the  jtyle;  and  tha 
m>)^t  simple  way  of  drawing  it  on  the  dial  will  be  by  suspendiw  a 
plummet  from  some  point  of  the  style  whence  it  may  baog  fiwy« 
and  waiting  until  the  shadows  of  both  style  and  plumih4ineoqiiMraa 
ob  the  dial.     This  single  shadow  will  be  the  XII  o'clrjck  line. 

In  one  class  of  dials,  namely,  all  the  vertical  ones,  the  Xll  o'clock 
Hoc  is  simply  the  vertical  line  from  the  centre;  it  can*  thcrrfore,at 
once  be  traced  on  the  dbl  face  by  using  a  fine  plumb'Sn 

The  XII  o'clock  line  being  traced,  the  easiest  and  T" 


method  of  tracing  the  other  hour-lines  would,  at  the  preaeot  day  wbcaC 
good  watches  arc  common,  be  by  marking  where  tnc  shadow  of  tho 
style  falls  when  i,  2.  3.  &c.,  hours  have  elapsed  since  noon,  and  the 
next  morning  by  the  same  means  the  forenoon  hour-lines  conU  b& 
traced;  and  m  tpc  same  manner  the  hours  might  be  bjbdividcd  into 
halves  and  quarters,  or  even  into  minutes. 

But  formerly,  when  watches  did  not  exist,  the  tracing  of  the  I,  11, 
III,  &c.,  o'clock  lines  was  done  b^;  calculating  the  an^li)  wbtch  each  as 
these  lines  would  make  with  the  Xil  o'clock  line.  No\/j except  in  tha 
sitiiplc  cases  of  a  horizontal  dial  or  of  a  vertical  dia)-f.i>;ing  a  cardinal 
point,  this  would  require  long  and  intricate  calculntiOns,  or  elabo- 
rate geometrical  constructions,  implying  considerable  mathematical 
knowledge,  but  also  introducing  mcrcascd  chances  til  error.  The 
chief  source  of  error  would  lie  in  the  uncertainty  of  thd  data ;  for  the 
position  of  the  dial-_planc  would  have  to  be  found  bei'.rp  the  calcula- 
ticiis  began, — that  is,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  exactly  by  how 
miiny  degrees  it  declined  from  the  south  towards  tin.*  east  err  west, 
anil  by  how  many  degrees  it  inclined  from  the  vertical.  Theanclenta^ 
wilt)  tlie  means  at  their  disposal,  could  obtain  these  remits  only  vory 
roughly. 

Dials  received  different  names  according  to  their  pontlon : — 

Horizontal  dials,  when  traced  on  a  horizontal  plane; 

Vertical  dials.  When  on  a  wtical  pbne  facing  one  of  the  canOaal 
points; 

Vertical  deciining  diaJs,  on  a  vertical  plane  not  facing  a  cardinal 
point: 

Indining  dials,  when  traced  on  ^nes  neither  vertical  nor  hori- 
zontal (these  were  further  distinguished  as  redining  wben  leaning 
backwards  from  an  observer,  pradining  when  leaning  forwards) ; 

Equinoctial  dials,  when  the  plane  is  at  right  angles  to  the  earth'a 
axis,  S-c.  &c. 

Dial  ConstrMclion. — A  very  correct  view  of  the  problem  <rf  dial 
construction  may  be  obtained  as  fcdlows>— 


Ac,  following  in  the  order  ct  the  sun's  motion. 

Then  the  shadow  of  the  line  AB  will  obviondy  fsll  on  the  fine 
XII  .  .  .  XI I  at  apparent  noon,  on  the  line  I  .  .  .  I  at  one  hour  after 
noon,  on  li  .  .  .  11  at  two  hours  after  noon,  and  so  on.  If  now  the 
cj/linder  be  cut  by  any  plane  MN  representing  the  plaoe  on  which  the 
dial  is  to  be  traced,  the  shadow  of  AB  will  be  intercepted  by  this  plane 
and  fall  on  the  lines  AXIl  AI,  AH,  &c. 

The  oonstmction  of  the  dial  ooostscs  in  dctenuiatf^  the  angles  madi 
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bvAI.AtI.ar.v!thAXII:  the ruwAXII  itself,  bewg  in  the  vertical 
punc  through  AB«  may  be  Mpposed  known. 

For  the  purposesof  actual  calculation ,  perhaps  a  transparent  tphere 
vin,  -with  advantage,  replace  the  cylinder,  ana  we  shall  here  apply  it 
Co  calculate  the  aisles  made  by  the  hour^lino  with  the  XII  o'clock  line 
in  the  two  cases  of  a  horiiontai  dial  and  of  a  vertical  aoath  dial. 


Fic.  2. 

horiaontal.  the  other  perpendicnlar  to  the  axie  P^,  and  therefore 
coioddinc  witli  the  plane  oi  the  equator.  Let  EZ  m  vertical*  then 
tke  cirde  QZP  wUI  be  the  roeridiant  and  by  itt  intcreection  A  with 
the  borisoDtal  dude  will  determine  the  XII  o'clock  line  EA.  Next 
tfvide  theeqoatorial  circle  QMa  into  34  C9ualMrt«ai,6c,ctf.&c  . . . 
•(  15*  cadi,  bqpuining  from  the  meridian  Pa,  arid  through  the 
various  points  of  division  and  the  poles  draw  the  great  circles  Pbp, 
Pe^  Ac.  .  .  •  These  wiU  eaactly  ooncqiond  to  the  equidistant 
generating  lines  on  the  cylinder  in  the  previous  constructionf  and  the 
shadow  oftfae  style  will  tall  on  these  cirdes  after  successive  intervals 
of  I,  3.  3.  &c^  hours  from  noon.  If  they  meet  the  horiaontal  circle 
m  the  points  B,  C,  D,  &c,,thcn  £B,  EC,  ED,  &c  . . .  wiU  ,be  the 
I,  II,  III,  dec,  hour-lines  requirsd ;  and  the  problem  of  the  horiaontal 
dial  conrists  in  calculating  the  angles  which  these  lines  make  with 
the  XII  o'clock  line  EA,  whose  position  is  known.  The  spherical 
triangles  PAB,  PAC,  &c.,  enable  us  to  do  tlu  readily.  They  are  all 
right<«ngled  at  A.  the  side  PA  is  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the 
angles  APB,  APC,  &c..  are  respectively  15*,  30*,  ftc,  then 
tan  AB-tan  is^smia<«hi^ 
tan   AC-tan  ^  sin  faJtfnds, 

These  determine  the  sides  AB,  AC  ftcthat  iip  the  angles  AEB,  AEC, 
Ac.,  required. 

The  I  o'ckxk  hour-line  EB  mnst  make  an  nngle  with  the  meridian 
BA  of  TT*  51'  on  a  London  dial,  of  13*  31'  at  Edinbuif  h,  of  1 1*  33' 
at  Raps,  13*  o'  at  Berlin,  9*  55'  at  New  York  and  9*  19'  at  San 
Francisco.  In  the  iame  way  may  be  found  the  angles  made  by  the 
other  hour-lines. 

The  calculations  of  these  angles  must  extend  throu^uiut  one 
quadrant  from  noon  to  VI  o*dock«  but  need  not  be  carried  further, 
because  all  the  other  hour-liaea  can  at  once  be  dsduced  from  these. 
In  the  first  place  the  dial  is  snnnietrically  divided  by  the  meridian, 
and  therdore  two  times  equidistant  from  noon  will  have  their  hour- 
lines  equidisunt  from  the  meridian;  thusthe  XI  o'clock  line  and  the 
I  o'clock  line  must  make  the  same  ai^es  with  it,  the  X  o'clodc  the 
lame  as  the  II  o'clock,  and  so  on.  Md  next,  the  34  neat  ciicks, 
wfakh  wcsc  drawn  to  determioc  these  ItneK  are  in  rsauty  only  .13: 
lor  dcariy  ths  great  ciide  which  gives  I  o'ciock  after  mkJaight*  and 
<hat  sdiidi  gives  I  o'clock  after  noon,  are  one  and  the  same,  and  so 
also  for  the  other  hours.  Tfaercfove  the  hoor-Unes  Lemecu  VI  in 
the  evening  and  VI  the  next  moroinf  arc  the  pfolonptioos  of  the 
raraainag  twelve; 

Let  OS  now  remove  the  ima^nary  sphere  with  tfl  its  drdes,  and 
retain  only  the  style  EPand  the  plane  HMA  with  the  Itnea  traced  an 
it,  and  we  shall  have  the  horizontal  dial. 

On  the  lonfjcst  day  in  London  the  sun  rises  a  tirtlebdore  4  o'clock, 
aad  seta  a  little  after  8  o'clock;  there  is  thercfixe  no  necessity  for 
f^TtfTTd*^  a  London  dial  beyond  those  hours.  At  Edinburgh  the 
KmltS  WM  be  a  little  longer,  while  at  Hammerfeit,  which  is  within 
itm  AfCtlc  circle,  the  whole  circuit  will  be  n-qiiirod. 

Instaad  of  a  wire  style  it  is  often  more  convcntettt  to  use  a  metal 
plate  from  one  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  plate, 
which  Issomedmes  in  the  form  of  a  rwht-angfted  triangle,  mnst  have 
•n  acate  angle  equal  to  the  latitude  ofthe  place,  and,  when  properiy 
fixed  la  a  vertical  position  on  the  dial,  its  two  faces  most  coincide 
wMi  IAm  nieridian  pbne.  and  the  sloping  edges  formed  fay  the  thick- 
MMof  the  plau  must  point  to  the  pole  and  form  two  pamlkl  Bt|lss. 


Fic.  3. 


Since  there  are  two  styles,  there  must  be  two  dials,  or  rather  two  half 
dials,  because  a  little  consideration  will  show  that,  owing  to  the 
thicknem  of  the  plate,  these  styles  will  only  one  at  a  time  cast  a 
shadow.  Thus  the  eastern  edge  will  give  the  shadow  for  all  hours 
before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  From  6  o'clock  until  noon  the 
western  edge  will  be  used.  At  noon  it  will  change  again  to  the 
eastern  edge  until  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  hnally  the  western 
edge  for  the  remaining  hours  of  daylight. 

The  centres  of  the  two  dials  will  be  at  the  poinu  where  the  styles 
meet  the  dial  face;  but.  in  drawing  the  hour-lines,  we  must  be 
careful  to  draw  only  those 
lines  for  which  the  corre- 
sponding style  is  able  to  give 
a  shadow  asexplained  above. 
The  dial  wilt  thus  have  the 
appearance  of  a  ungle  dial 
plate,  and  there  will  be  no 
confusion  (sec  fig.  3). 

The  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  shadow  and  the 
light  will  be  better  defined 
than  when  a  wire  style  is 
used;  but  the  indications  by 
this  double  dial  will  alwavs 
be  one  rainule  too  fast  in  tne 
morning  and  one  minute  too 
slow  in  the  afternoon.  This 
is  owing  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  sun,  whose  angular  breadth  Is  half  a  degree.  The  well-defined 
shadows  are  given,  not  by  the  centre  of  the  sun,  as  wc  should  require 
them,  but  by  the  forward  limb  in  the  morning  and  by  the  backwaid 
one  in  the  afternoon;  and  the  sun  takes  just  about  a  minute  to 
advance  through  a  space  equal  to  its  half-brcadth. 

Diab  of  this  description  are  frequently  met  with.  The  dial  plate 
is  of  metal  as  well  as  the  vertical  piece  upon  it,  and  they  may  be 
purchased  ready  for  pladng  on  the  pedestal, — the  dial  with  all  the 
hour-lines  traced  on  it  and  the  style  plate  firmly  fastened  in  its 
proper  position,  if  not  even  cast  in  the  same  piece  with  tfie  dial  plate. 

When  placing  it  on  the  pedestal  care  must  be  taken  that  the  dial 
be  perfectly  horizontal  and  accuratdy  oriented.  The  levelling  will 
be  done  with  a  spirit-level,  and  the  orientation  will  be  best  effected 
either  in  the  forenoon  or  in  the  afternoon,  by  turning  the  dial  plate 
till  the  eimejgivctt  by  the  shadow  (making  the  out  minute  correction 
mentioned  above)  agrees  with  a  g^aod  watch  whose  error  on  solar  time 
is  known.'  It  is,  however,  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  dial,  so 
built  up  beforehand,  mil  have  die  angle  at  the  base  equal  to  the 
latitude  of  some  selected  place,  such  as  London,  and  the  hour-lines 
will  be  drawn  in  directions  calculated  for  the  same  latitude.  Such  a 
dial  can  therefore  not  be  used  near  Edinburgh  or  GUsgow,  although 
it  would,  without  appreciable  error,  be  adapted  to  any  place  whcMe 
latitude  did  not  differ  mon  than  ao  or  30  m.  from  that  of  London, 
and  it  srould  be  safe  to  employ  it  in  Essex.  Kent  or  Wiltshire. 

If  a  series  of  such  dials  were  constructed;  differii^  by  30  m.  in 
latitude,  then  an  intending  purchaser  could  select  one  adapted  to  a 
place  whose  latitude  was  within  15  m.  of  his  own,  and  the  error  of 
time  would  never  exceed  a  small  fraction  of  a  minute.  The  following 
table  will  enable  us  tochecktheaccuracyof  thehour-Unesandof  the 
angle  of  the  style, — all  angles  on  the  dial  beiiw  readily  measured  with 
an  ordinary  protractor.  It  extends  from  yr  lat.  to  59)"  lat.,  and 
therefore  includes  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — 


Lat. 

XL  A.H. 

X.  A.M. 

IX. 

A.11. 

vin.  A.11. 

VII. 

A.M. 

Vt.  A.  M. 

1.  T.U. 

n. 

(M. 

ni. 

r.H. 

nn. 

r.H. 

V, 

PJI. 

VI.  r.ii 

50*0' 

jl« 

36' 

»3* 

«>' 

37' 

a7' 

S3* 

0' 

70" 

43' 

90*  0' 

50  3P 

41 

»4 

I 

37 

39 

S3 

la 

70 

5' 

90  0 

SI  0 

46 

n 

10 

l 

SI 

53 

a3 

70 

1 

90  0 

SI  30 

S« 

M 

il 

3 

53 

^ 

7« 

90  0 

$»  0 

SS 

34 

J? 

•4 

53 

71 

13 

90  0 

Sa  30 

0 

a4 

37 

*J 

a$ 

S3 

'i 

71 

ao 

90  0 

$3  0 

s 

a4 

4S 

*2 

1! 

54 

71 

a? 

90  0 

S3  30 

9 

n 

$4 

»J 

54 

>9 

71 

34 

90  0 

54  0 

!1 

as 

a 

3« 

s» 

54 

a9 

71 

4" 

90  0 

5430 

as 

10 

39 

9 

54 

39 

71 

47 

90  0 

SS  0 

a3 

a 

>9 

39 

19 

54 

49 

7« 

S3 

90  0 

§^ 

47 

a$ 

a? 

39 

30 

54 

59 

71 

59 

90  0 

31 

3S 

35 

39 

40 

55 

.s 

7a 

5 

90  0 

S630 

36 

»i 

43 

39 

50 

55 

7a 

II 

-  90  0 

57  0 

40 

as 

50 

39 

S9 

55 

a7 

7a 

•7 

90  0 

57  30 

» 

11 

S» 

40 

.S 

55 

}f> 

7a 

aa 

90  0 

58  0 

5 

40 

55 

45 

7a 

38 

90  0 

58  30 

sa 

2b 

>3 

40 

a; 

i 

54 

7a 

33 

90  0 

59  0 

56 

a6 

ao 

40 

3<> 

a 

7a 

39 

90  0 

59  30 

0 

a6 

a? 

45 

4S 

St 

II 

7a 

44 

90  0 

YerHcal  SanH  DiaL — ^Let  lu  ulce  «ga!n  our  imaginAry  transparcnt 
w^ktrm  QZPA  (fig.  4),  whoM  axii  PEp  U  parallel  to  the  earth  s  axU. 
Ltt  Z  £•  tfae  acaita,  and.  consequently,  the  great  circle  QZP  the 
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meridian.  Through  E,  the  centre  of  the  aphcre.  drftw  •  vertical  ^ane 
facine  south.  Tiiia  will  cut  the  qihtrre  in  the  great  cbtle  2MA, 
which,  bein^  vertical,  will  paai  through  the  zenith,  and,  fftctag  louch, 
will  be  at  nght  angl«  to  the  meridian.  L«t  QMa  be  the  equatorial 
circle,  obtained  by  drawing  a  plane  through  E  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  PEp.  The  lower  portion  Ep  of  the  axis  will  be  the  style,  the 
vertical  line  EA  in  the  meridian  plane  will  be  the  XI I  o'clock  line, 
and  the  line  EM,  which  is  obvtously  horiaontal,  since  M  is  the  Hiter- 
scctionof  twof^rcat  circlesZM,  QM,  each  at  rieht  angles  to  the  vertical 
plane  QZPj  will  be  the  VI  o'clock  line.  Now,  as  in  the  previous^ 
problem,  divkle  the  equatorial  circle  into  24  equal  arcs  of  15"  each, 
bc^nning  at  a,  vii.  ab,  be,  &c., — each  quadrant  aM,  MQ,  &c.,  con- 
taining 6. — then  through  each  point  of  division  and  thioagb  the 
7: 


Fig.  4. 

axis  Pp  draw  a  plane  cutting  the  si^cre  in  34  eqakHstant  gnat  circles. 
As  the  sun  revolves  round  the  axis  the  shadow  of  the  axis  will  suc- 
cessively fall  on  these  circles  at  intervals  of  one  hour,  and  if  these 
circles  cross  the  vertical  circle  ZMA  in  the  points  A,  B,  C,  Sec,  the 
shadow  of  the  lower  portion  Ep  of  the  axt«  will  ^1  on  the  lines  EA, 
EB,  EC,  Ac.,  which  will  therefore  be  the  required  hour-lines  on  the 
vertical  dial,  Ep  being  the  style. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  going  beyond  the  VI  o'clock  hoar-line  on 
each  side  of  noon ;  for,  in  the  winter  months  the  sun  sets  earlier  than 
6  o'clock,  and  in  the  summer  months  it  passes  behind  the  plane  of  the 
dial  before  that  time,  and  is  no  longer  available. 

It  remains  to  show  how  the  angles  AEB,  AEC,  ftc,  may  be  calcu- 
lated. 

The  ^herical  triangles  pAB,  pAC,  &c.,  will  rive  us  a  nmple  rule. 
These  triangles  are  allright-angled  at  A^  the  side  pA,  equal  to  ZP,  is 
the  co-latitude  of  the  place,  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  latitude 
and  90*;  and  the  successive  angles  ApB,  ApC.  &c.  are  1$*,  30*,  &c, 
req>ectlvely.    Then 

tan  AB*tan  15*  sin  cthlaHlmd**, 
or  nwre  aimply, 

tan  AB«tan  is^  cot  iatUude, 
tan  AC->tan30*coa/ajitadc, 
&c  &c 
and  the  area  AB,  AC  so  f<Mind  are  the  measure  of  the  angles  AEB, 
AEC,  Ac.,  required. 

In  this  case  the  angles  dimmish  as  the  latitudes  Increase,  the 
opposite  result  to  that  of  the  horizontal  dial. 

Indinini,  Ridiinng,  Gfc,  Dials. — We  shall  not  enter  Into  the 
calculation  of  these  cases.  Our  imaginary  sphere  being,  as  before 
supposed,  constructed  with  its  centre  at  the  centre  of  the  dial,  and 
all  the  hour-cirdes  traced  upon  it,  the  intersection  of  these  hour- 
circles  with  the  plane  of  the  dial  will  determine  the  bowlines  just  as 
in  the  previous  cases;  but  the  triangles  will  no  longer  be  right-angled, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  calculation  will  be  lost,  the  chances  of  error 
being  greatly  increased  by  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  dial  plane  in 
its  true  position  on  the  sphere,  since  that  true  position  will  have  to  be 
found  from  observations  which  can  be  only  roughly  performed. 

In  all  these  cases,  and  in  cases  where  the  dial  surface  isnotapbne. 
and  the  hour-lines,  consequently,  are  not  straight  lines,  the  only  safe 
practical  way  is  to  mark  rapidly  on  the  dial  a  few  points  (one  is 
sufficient  when  the  dial  face  is  plane)  of  the  shadow  at  the  moment 
when  a  good  watch  shows  that  the  hour  has  arrived,  and  afterwards 
connect  these  points  with  the  centre  by  a  continuous  line.  Of  course 
the  style  must  have  been  accurately  fixed  in  its  true  position  before 
we  begin. 


34  equal  arcs  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  style,  and  hour  divisaons 
are  marked  upon  it.  Then  if  care  be  taken  that  the  *ty\e  point 
accurate  to  the  pole,  and  that  the  noon  division  coincide  with 
the  meridian  plane,  the  shadow  of  the  style  mil  fall  on  the  other 
diviwNUi.  each  at  iu  proper  time.    The  <fiviaooa  ouMt  ba  naskid 


oa  both  sides  of  the  dial  because  the  sun  win  shine  on  opporite 
Sides  in  the  summer  and  in  the  winter  months,  chai^inc  at  cndi 

equinox. 

To  find  Uu  Meridian  Piant.—We  have,  sofar.assumed  the  meridlaa 
plane  to  be  accurately  knovra;  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  some  of 
the  methods  by  which  it  may  be  found. 

The  mariner  s  compass  may  be  employed  as  a  first  rough  appnim* 
mation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  needle  of  the  compnsa,  when  fre* 
to  move  horizontally,  oscillates  upon  its 
pivot  and  settles  in  a  direction  termed 
the  magnetic  meridian.  This  does  not 
coincide  with  the  true  north  and  south 
line,  but  the  difference  between  them  is 
generally  known  with  tolerable  accur- 
acy, and  is  called  the  variation  of  the 
compass.  The  variation  differs  widely 
at  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  is  not  stationary  at  aiqr 
partKular  place,  though  the  change  u 
slow;  and  there  is  even  a  small  daily 
oscillation  whk:h  tains  i^ace  about  the 
mean  position,  but  too  small  to  need 
notice  nere  (sea  MAGNXTiaH,  TKRaxa-  FtG.  $. 

trial). 

With  all  these  elements  of  uncertainty,  it  Is  obvious  that  tne 
compass  can  only  give  a  rough  approximation  to  the  position  of  tb» 
meridian,  but  it  wiU  serve  to  fix  tne  style  so  that  only  a  small  further 
alteration  will  be  necessary  when  a  more  perfect  determinatioo  haa 
been  made. 

A  very  simple  practical  method  is  the  fcJlowing: — 

Place  a  ubie  (fig.  6),  or  other  plane  surface.  in,8uch  a  povtion  that 
It  may  receive  the  sun'sraysbotn  in  die  morning  and  in  the  afternoon. 
Then  carefully  level  the  surface  by  nieansof  a  spirit-level.  This  must 
be  done  very  accurately,  and  the  table  in  that  position  made  perfectly 
secure,  so  that  there  be  no  daanr  o<  its  rfiifting  during  the  day. 

Next,  suspend  a  plummet  SH  from  a  point  S,  whicfa  -must  be 
rigidly  fixed.  The  extremity  H,  iriiere  the  plummet  just  meets  the 
surface,  riiould  be  somewhere  near  the  middle  of  one  end  o(  the  table. 
With  H  for  centre,  describe  any  number  of  concentric  arcs  erf  dn:le% 
AB.CD,EF,&c 

A  bead  P,  lo^pt  in  Its  place  by  friction,  u  threaded  on  the  plummet 
line  at  some  convenient  height  above  H. 

Everything  being  thus  prepared,  let  us  follow  the  shadow  of  the 
bead  P  as  it  moves  along  tne  surface  of  the  table  during  the  day.  It 
will  be  found  to  describe 
a  curve  ACE  . . .  FDB, 
apprtwching  the  point 
H  as  the  sun  advances 
towards  rwon.andreced- 
i^  from  it  afterwards^ 
(The  curve  is  a  conic 
section — an  hyperbob 
in  these  regions.)  At  the 
moment  mien  it  crosses 
the  arc  AB,  mark  the 
point  A;  AP  is  then  the 
diiectton  of  the  sun,  and, 
as  AH  is  horixcHital,  the 
angle  PAH  is  the  alti- 
tude of  the  sun.  in  the 
afternoon  mark  the 
point  B  where  it  crosses 
the  same  are;  then  the 
angle  PBH  b  the  alti- 
tude. But  the  right* 
angled  triangles  PHA, 
PHB  are  obviously 
equal;  and  the  sun  has 
therefore  the  same  alti- 
tudes at  those  two  instants,  the  one  before,  the  other  after  naoa. 
It  foltows  that,  if  the  sun  kaa  noi  cAoafsd  iU  daHnatioH  duriag  the 
interval,  the  two  poaitkias  will  be  symmetricaily  placed  one  on  each 
side  of  the  meridian.  Therefore,  drawing  the  cfaora  AB,  and  bisectiiv 
it  in  M,  HM  will  be  the  meridian  line. 

Each  of  the  other  concentric  arcs,  CD,  EF,  &c.,  will  furnish  ita 
meridian  line.  Of  course  these  sliould  all  coincide,  but  if  not,  the 
mean  of  the  positions  thus  found  must  be  taken. 

The  proviso  mentioned  above,  that  the  sun  has  not  chained  ita 
dedination,  Is  scarcriy  ever  reaUaed:  but  the  chane  is  slight,  and 
may  be  neglected,  except  perfa^is  about  the  rime  of  the  equtaaaa^ 
at  the  end  of  Mareh  and  at  the  end  of  September.  Throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  year  the  change  of  dechnation  is  so  skitr  that  we 
may  safely  neglect  it.  Tlie  most  favourable  times  are  at  the  end 
of  June  and  at  the  end  of  December,  when  the  sun's  defcKnation  ia 
almost  sUtionary.  If  the  Une  HM  be  produced  both  waya  to  the 
edges  of  the  table,  then  the  two  points  on  the  ground  verticaUy  bdosr 
those  on  the  edges  may  be  found  by  a  plummet,  and.  if  peoaanaat 
maiteho  mada  tboa,  the  meridiaa  plane,  wfai^  u  the  veracal  plaae 
passing  through  these  two  points,  will  have  its  ^ositio*  yanectlir 
sscwrsdi 
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T^ptacethcStfU  ef  aDialinks  TrueP^Hlioii. — Before  giving  any 
other  method  of  finoing  the  meridian  plane,  we  shall  complete  the 
construction  of  the  dial,  by  showing  how  the  atyle  may  now  be 
accurately  placed  in  its  true  position.  The  angle  which  the. style 
makes  with  a  hanging  plumb-bne,  being  the  co-latitude  of  the  place, 
is  known,  and  the  north  and  south  direction  is  also  roughly  given  by 
the  mariner's  compass.  The  style  may  therefore  be  already  adjusted 
approximately — correctly,  indeed,  as  to  its  inclination — but  prob- 
aoly  requiring  a  little  hcMizontal  motion  east  or  west.  Suspend  a 
fine  plumb-line  from  some  point  of  the  style,  then  the  style  will  be 
properly  adjusted  if.  at  the  very  instant  of  noon,  its  shadow  falls 
exactly  6n  the  plumb-line. — or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  both 
shadows  ccuncide  on  the  diaL 

This  instant  of  noon  will  be  given  very  nmply,  by  the  meridian 
plane,  whose  position  we  have  secured  by  the  two  permanent  marks 
on  the  ground.  Stretch  a  cord  from  the  one  mark  to  the  other.  This 
will  not  generally  be'horiaootal,  but  the  cord  will  be  wholly  in  the 
meridian  plane,'  and  that  is  the  only  necessary  condition.  Next, 
wqiend  a  pluromet  over  the  mark  which  is  nearer  to  the  sun,  and, 
iriien  the  shadow  of  the  plumb-Une  talk  on  the  stretched  cord,  it  is 
Doon.  A  signal  from  the  obaerver  there  to  the  observer  at  the  dial 
coablca  the  latter  to  adjust  the  style  as  directed  above. 

Otker  Methods  of  finding  ih*  Mendian  Plane.— We  have  dwelt  at 
•ome  length  on  these  practical  operations  because  they  are  simple  and 
tolerably  accurate,  and  because  they  want  neither  watch,  nor  sextant, 
nor  teleaa^>e — nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  the  careful  observation  of 
ihadow  lines. 

The  P<^  star,  or  Ursae  Mhtoris,  may  also  be  employed  for  finding 
the  meridian  plane  without  other  apparatus  than  plumb-lines.  This 
•tar  is  now  only  about  i*  14' from  the  pole;  if  therefore  a  plumb-line 
be  suspended  at  a  few  feet  from  the  observer,  and  if  he  shift  his 
position  till  the  star  is  exactly  hidden  by  the  line,  then  the  plane 
through  his  eye  and  the  plumb-line  will  never  be  far  from  the  meridian 
plane.  Twice  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours  the  planes  would 
be  strictly  coincident.  This  would  be  when  the  star  crosses  the 
nwridian  above  the  pcAt^  and  again  when  it  crosses  it  below.  If  we 
wished  to  employ  the  method  oTdctermining  the  meridian,  the  times 
of  the  ttaia  croaamg  would  have  to  be  calculated  from  the  dau  in  the 
NcmUcal  Almanac,  and  a  watch  would  be  necessary  to  know  when 
the  instant  arrived.  The  watch  need  not,  however,  oe  very  accurate, 
because  the  motion  of  the  star  ia  so  slow  that  an  error  of  ten  minutes 
in  the  time  would  not  give  an  error  of  one-eighth  of  a  degree  in  the 
azimuth. 

The  following  accidental  circumstance  enables  us  to  dispense  with 
both  calculation  and  watch.  The  right  ascension  of  the  star  f  Ursae 
Jfajbris.  that  star  in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear  which  is  farthest  from 
the"pointers."Jiappens  todifferby  a  little  more  ihzn  12  hours  from 
the  rig^t  ascension  of  the  Pole  star.  The  Rrcat  i'\r<  le  which  joins  the 
two  stars  passes  therefore  close  to  the  pole.  \Vti<  n  the  Pole  star,  at 
•  distance  of  about  1°  14' from  thepoIe.iscrosstnK  i  lie  meridian  above 
the  pole,  the  star  17  Ursae  Majoris,  whose  polar  distance  is  about  40*, 
has  not  yet  reached  the  meridian  below  the  pole. 

When  9  Vnae  Majoris  reaches  the  meridian,  which  mil  be  within 
half  an  hoar  later,  the  Pole  star  will  have  left  the  meridian ;  but  its 
•low  motion  will  have  carried  it  only  a  very  little  distance  away.  Now 
at  v>me  iaatant  between  these  two  times — much  nearer  the  latter 
than  the  former— ^e  great  cirde  joiiring  the  two  stars  will  be  exactly 
vertical;  and  at  thb  instant,  which  the  observer  determines  by 
Mdng  that  the  plamt^-Une  hides  the  two  stars  simultaneously,  neither 
ofthestanisstrictly  in  the  meridian;  but  the  deviation  from  it  is  so 
•nail  that  it  may  be  neglected,  and  the  plane  through  the  eye  and  the 
plumb-line  takni  for  meridian  plane. 

In  an  these  cases  it  wiO  be  couvciueut,  instead  of  fixing  the  plane 
by  means  of  tfaeeye  and  one  fixed  plummet,  to  have  a  second  plunmet 
at  a  sboct  distance  in  front  of  the  eye;  this  secoftd  irfiunmet.  being 
mspended  so  as  to  allow  tA  lateral  shifting,  roust  be  moved  so  as 
always  to  be  between  the  eye  and  the  fixed  plummet.  The  meridian 
plana  will  be  secured  by  placing  two  permanent  marks  on  the  ground, 
one  under  each  plummet. 

This  method,  by  means  of  the  two  stars,  »  only  available  for  the 
nppcr  transit  of  PoUris;  tor,  at  the  lower  tnanstt,  the  other  star  i| 
Ursag  Majoris  would  pan  close  to  or  beyond  the  zenith,  and  the 
observatioa  couM  not  be  made.  Also  the  surs  will  not  be  visible 
*hai  the  upper  transit  takes  place  in  the  daytime,  so  that  one-half 
of  the  vear  is  lost  to  this  method. 

Neitaer  could  it  be  empkiyed  in  lower  latitudes  than  40"  N..  for 
there  the  star  wouU  be  bekiw  the  horizon  at  its  lower  transit ; — we 
aay  even  say  not  kiwer  than  45"  N.,  for  the  star  must  be  at  least  5" 
Above  tlie  horizon  before  it  braomes  distinctly  visible, 
^nere  are  other  pairs  ci  stars  which  could  be  similarly  employed, 
but  none  so  convenient  as  these  two.  on  account  of  Pourit  with  its 
verjr  sknr  motion  beii^  one  of  the  pair. 

TopiaceUuStrjkimUt  Tme  Posiiumxnihoitt  t^reuums  DeUrminaiion 
^[the  Meridiam  PUuu. — ^Tbe  various  methods  given  above  for  findmg 
me  meridian  plane  have  for  ultimate  object  the  determination  of  the 
Pjuie,  not  on  Its  own  account,  but  as  an  element  for  fixing  the  instant 
"noon,  whereby  the  style  nuty  be  properly  i^ced. 

We  shall  dispense,  therefore,  with  all  this  preliminary  work  if  we 
**^tennine  noon  by  astronomical  observation.  For  this  we  shall  want 
'  Kood  watch,  or  podEtt  duonoinettr,  and  ft  sextant  or  other  Initra- 


ment  for  Uking  altitudes.  The  local  time  at  any  moment  may  bn 
determuied  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  observation  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
The  simplest  and  most  practically  useful  methods  will  be  found 
described  and  investigates  a  any  work  on  astronomy. 

For  our  prssent  purpose  a  single  altitude  of  the  sun  taken  \fk  the 
forenoon  will  be  most  suitable.  At  some  time  in  the  morning,  when 
the  sun  is  high  enough  to  be  free  from  the  mists  and  uncertain 
refractions  of  the  horizon — but  to  ensure  accuracy,  while  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  altitude  is  still  tolerably  rapid,  and,  therefore,  not  later 
than  10  o'clock — take  an  altitude  of  the  sun,  an  asustant,  at  the  same 
moment,  marking  the  time  shown  by  the  watch.  The  altitude  so 
observed  being  properly  corrected  for  refractkni,  paraUax,  &c.,  will, 
together  with  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  thie  sun's  declination, 
tawn  from  the  Nautical  ii/amimc,, enable  us  to  calculate  the  time. 
This  will  be  the  solar  or  apparent' time,  that  is,  the  very  time  we 
require.  Comparing  the  time  so  found  with  the  time  diown  by  tbt 
watch,  we  see  at  once  by  bow  much  the  watch  is  fast  or  slow  of  solar 
time;  we  know,  therefore,  exactly  what  time  the  watch  must  marie 
when  solar  noon  arrives,  and  waiting  for  that  instant  we  can  fix  the 
style  in  its  pn^>er  position  as  exf^ned  before. 

We  can  dispense  with  the  sextant  and  with  all  calculation  and 
observation  if,  by  means  of  the  pocket  chronometer,  we  bring  the 
time  from  some  observatory  where  the  work  is  done;  and,  allowing 
(or  tbe  change  of  longitude,  and  also  (or  the  equation  of  time,  if  \}m 
tinie  we  have  brought  is  clock  time,  we  shall  have  the  exaa  instant 
of  solar  noon  as  in  the  pre^-ious  case. 

In  fOTmer  times  the  fancy  of  diatists  seems  to  have  run  riot  in 
devising  elaborate  surfaces  on  which  the  dial  was  to  be  traced.  Some- 
times the  shadow  was  received  on  a  cone,  sometimes  on  a  cylinder, 
or  on  a  sphere,  or  (mi  a  combination  of  these.  A  universal  aial  was 
constructed  of  a  figure  in  the  shape  of  a  cross;  another  universal  dial 
showed  the  hours  by  a  globe  and  by  several  gnomons.  These 
universal  dials  ref^uirra  adjusting  before  use,  and  for  this  a  mariner's 
compass  and  a  spirit-level  were  necessary.  But  it  would  be  tedious 
and  useless  to  enumerate  the  various  forms  designed,  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  more  complex  the  less  accurate. 

Another  class  of  useless  dials  consisted  of  those  with  variable 
centres.  They  were  drawn  on  lived  horizontal  planes,  and  each  d^ 
the  style  had  to  be  shifted  to  a  new  position.  Instead  of  hour^iacs 
they  had  hour -points;  and  the  style.  Instead  of  being  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  mieht  make  any  chosen  angle  with  the  horizon. 
There  was  no  practical  advantagi-  in  their  use,  but  rather  the  reverse; 
and  they  can  only  1>e  considerixl  as  (umlshing  material  for  new 
mathematical  problems. 

Portable  Dials.~Thc  dials  so  far  described  have  been  fixed  dials, 
for  even  the  fanciful  ones  to  which  reference  was  just  now  made  were 
to  be  fixed  before  using.  There  wore,  however,  -other  dials,  made 
generally  of  a  small  size,  so  as  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket;  and 
these,  so  long  as  the  sun  shone,  roughly  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
watch. 

The  description  of  the  portable  dial  has  generally  been  mixed  )ip 
with  that  of  the  fixed  dial,  as  if  it  had  been  merely  a  special  case,  and 
the  same  principle  had  been  the  basis  of  both;  whereas  there  are 
essential  points  of  difference  betwreen  them,  bnides  those  which  am 
at  once  apparent. 

In  the  fixed  dial  the  result  depends  on  the  uHtform  angular  motion 
of  the  sun  round  the  fixed  style ;  and  a  small  error  in  tne  asnimed 
position  of  the  sun.  whether  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  instrtH 
ment,  or  to  some  small  neglected  correction,  has  only  a  trifling  effect 
on  the  ^mc.  This  is  owing  to  the  angular  displacement  of  tne  sun 
being  so  rapid — a  quarter  of  a  degree  every  minute — that  for  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  greater  accuracy  is  not  reauired,  as  a  dispfaK3e- 
mcnt  of  a  quarter  of  a  degree,  or  at  any  rate  01  one  degree,  can  be 
readily  seen  by  nearly  every  person.  But  with  a  portable  dial  this 
b  no  longer  the  case.  The  uniform  angular  motion  is  not  now  avail* 
able,  because  we  have  no  determined  fixed  plane  to  which  we  may 
refer  it.  In  the  new  position,  to  which  the  observer  has  gone.  tKe 
zenith  is  the  only  point  of  the  heavens  lie  can  at  once  practically  find; 
and  the  basis  for  the  determination  of  tbe  time  is  tbe  constantly  but 
very  irregularly  varying  zenith  distance  of  the  SUIL 

At  sea  the  observation  of  the  altitude  of  a  celestial  body  is  the  only 
method  available  for  finding  local  time ;  but  the  perfection  which  has 
been  attained  in  the  construction  of  tbe  sextant  enaUes  the  sailor 
to  reckon  on  an  accuracy  of  seconds.  Certain  precautions  have, 
however,  to  be  takrn.  TIk- oh^rrvatioas must  not  be  made  wiUiinn 
couple  of  iiQur^  of  noon,  on  ac-^unL  l.'  :he  slow  rate  of  change  at  that 
time,  nor  too  near  the  horizon,  on  account  of  tbe  uncertain  refractions 
there;  and  the  same  restricttons  must  be  observed  in  using  a  portable 
dial. 

To  compeire  roughly  tbe  accuracy  of  tbe  fixed  and  the  portable 
dials,  let  us  take  a  mean  position  in  Great  Britain,  say  54*  lat.,  and  a 
mean  declination  when  the  sun  is  in  the  equator.  It  will  rise  at 
6  o'ckxrfc,  and  at  noon  have  an  altitude  of  36*, — that  is,  the  portable 
dial  will  indicate  an  average  change  of  one-tenth  of  a  degree  in  each 
minute,  or  two  and  a  baU  times  sbwer  than  the  fixed  diaL  The 
vertical  motion  of  the  sun  increases,  however,  nearer  the  horisoo, 
but  even  there  if  will  be  only  one-eighth  of  a  degree  each  minute,  or 
half  the  rate  of  the  fixed  dial,  which  goes  on  at  atrntiy  the  snoae  speed 
throughout  the  day. 

Portable  dials  are  also  much  moR  restricted  inlhc  ruHPt  of  letitudt 
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for  which  th«y  are  available,  and  they  should  not  bellied  more  than 

4  or  s  m.  north  or  south  of  the  place  for  which  they  were  conitnjcted. 
We  shall  briefly  describe  two  portable  dials  which  were  in  actual 

use. 
Dial  on  a  CylimUr. — A  hollow  cylinder  of  metal  (fig.  7},  4  or  5  in. 

high,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  hasa  lid  which  admits  of  toler- 
ably easy  rotation.  A  hole  in 
the  hd  receives  the  style 
shaped  somewhat  like  a 
bayonet;  and  the  straight 
part  of  the  style,  which,  on 
account  of  the  two  bends,  is 
lower  than  the  lid,  projects 
honzonully  out  from  the 
cylinder  to  a  distance  of  i  or 
If  in.  When  not  in  use  the 
style  would  be  taken  out  and 
placed  inside  the  cylinder. 

A  horizontal  circle  is  traced 
on  the  cylinder  opposite  the 
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Fig.  7- 


p)Y>jftting  style,  and  this 
circle  is  divided  into  36 
approximately  equidistant 
intervals.'  These  intervals 
represent  spaces  of  time,  and 
to  each  division  is  asagned 
a  date,  so  that  each  month 
has  three  dates  marked  as 
follows : — January  10,  20, 
31;  February  10,  20,  28; 
March  10,  20,  31;  April  10, 
20,  30,  and  BO  on, — always 
the  loth,  the  20th.  and  the 
last  day  of  each  month. 


Through  each  point  of  division  a  vertical  line  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  cylinder  is  drawn  from  top  to  bottom.  Now  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  if,  upon  one  of  these  days,  the  lid  be  turned,  so  as 
to  bring  the  style  exactly  opposite  the  date,  and  if  the  dial  be  then 
placed  on  a  horizontal  table  so  as  to  receive  sunlight,  and  turned 
round  bodily  until  the  shadow  of  the  style  falls  exactly  on  the  vertical 
line  below  it,  the  shadow  will  terminate  at  aome  definite  point  of  this 
tine,  the  position  of  which  point  will  depend  on  the  length  of  the 
gtyle — that  is,  the  distance  of  its  end  from  the  surface  of  the  cylinder 
— and  on  the  altitude  of  the  sun  at  that  instant.  Suppose  that  the 
observations  are  continued  all  day,  the  cylinder  being  very  gradually 
turned  so  that  the  style  may  always  face  the  sun,  and  suppose  that 
marks  are  made  on  the  vertical  line  to  show  the  extremity  of  the 
dhadow  at  each  exact  hour  from  sunrise  to  sunset— thiise  times  being 
taken  from  a  good  fixed  sun<dial, — then  it  is  obvious  that  the  next 
year,  on  the  same  date,  the  sun's  declination  being  about  the  same, 
and  the  observer  in  about  the  same  latitude,  the  marks  nude  the 
previous  year  will  serve  to  tell  the  time  all  that  day. 

What  wc  have  said  above  was  merely  to  main  the  principle  of  the 
instrument  clear,  for  it  is  evident  that  this  mode  oS  marking,  which 
would  require  a  whole  year's  sunahine  and  hourly  observation, 
cannot  be  the  method  employed. 

The  positions  of  the  marks  arc,  in  fact,  obtained  by  calculation. 
Corresponding  to  a  given  date,  the  declination  of  the  sun  is  taken 
from  tne  almanac,  and  this,  together  with  the  latitude  of  the  place 
and  the  length  of  the  style,  will  constitute  the  necessary  data  for 
computing  the  length  of  the  shadow,  that  is,  the  distance  of  the  marie 
below  the  style  for  each  successive  hour. 

We  have  assumed  above  that  the  declination  of  the  sun  is  the  same 
at  the  same  date  in  different  years.  This  is  not  quite  correct,  but,  if 
the  dates  be  taken  for  the  second  year  after  leap  year,  the  results  will 
be  sufficiently  approximate. 

When  all  the  hour-marks  have  been  placed  opposite  to  thnr 
respective  dates,  then  a  continuous  curve,  joining  the  conreqranding 
hour-points,  will  serve  to  find  the  time  for  a  day  Intermediate  to 
those  set  down,  the  lid  being  turned  till  the  style  occupy  a  proper 
position  between  the  two  divisions.  The  horizontality  of  the  suriace 
on  which  the  instrument  rests  is  a  very  necessary  condition,  e^)ecially 
in  summer,  when,  the  shadow  of  the  style  being  long,  the  extreme 
end  will  ^ift  rapidly  for  a  small  deviation  from  the  vertical,  and 
render  the  reading  uncertain.  The  dial  can  also  be  used  by  holding 
It  up  by  a  smalt  ring  in  the  top  of  the  lid,  and  probably  the  verticality 
Is  Ktter  ensured  in  that  way. 

Portable  Dial  oh  a  Card. — This  neat  and  very  Ingenious  dial  Is 
attributed  by  Oxanam  to  a  Jesuit  Father,  Dc  baint  RIgaud,  and 
probaUy  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  Ozanam 
says  that  it  was  sometimes  called  the  capuchin,  from  aome  fancied 
fesemblaoce  to  a  cowl  thrown  back. 

Omjfritf/wi.— Draw  a  straight  line  ACB  parallel  to  the  top  of  the 


*  Strict  equality  is  not  necessary,  as  the  observations  made  are  on 
the  vertical  line  through  each  division-point,  without  reference  to 
the  othera  It  is  not  even  requisite  that  the  divisions  should  go 
completely  and  exactly  round  the  cylinder,  although  they  were 
always  so  drawn,  and  both  these  conditions  were  innsted  upoo  in 
tlw  «rectioiM  for  the  constnictioii. 


card  (fig.  8}  and  another  DCE  at  right  angles  to  It;  widi  C  aseeotrc^ 
and  any  convenient  radius  CA.  describe  the  semicircle  AEB  below 
the  faonzonul.  Divide  the  whole  arc  AEB  into  12  equal  parts  at  the 
points  r,  1,  (  ftc.,  and  through  these  points  draw  petpendiculan  to 
the  diameter  ACB;  these  lines  will  be  the  bour-lines,  viz.  the  line 
through  r  will  be  the  XI  .  .  .  I  line,  the  line  throogfa  J  the  X  ...  II 
line,  and  so  on ;  the  hour>tiiie  ci  noon  will  he  the  point  A  itarif ;  by 
subdivision  tA  the  small  arcs  Ar,  r«,  st,  Ac,  we  may  draw  the  bonr- 
lines  corresponding  to  halves  and  quarters,  but  this  only  whoe  it 
can  be  done  without  confusion. 

Draw  ASD  making  with  AC  an  angle  equal  to  the  latittide  of  the 
place,  and  let  it  meet  EC  in  D,  through,  wfakh  point  draw  FOG  at 
right  angles  to  AD. 

with  centre  A,  and  any  convenient  radius  AS,  describe  an  arc  of 
drcte  RST,  and  graduate  this  arc  by  marking  degree  diviaioas  on 
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Fig.  8. 

it.  extending  from  o*  at  S  to  23I*  on  each  side  at  R  and  T.  Nett 
determine  the  points  on  the  straight  line  FDG  where  rmdii  drawn 
from  A  to  the  degree  diviaoos  on  the  arc  would  cross  it,  and  carefully 
mark  these  crossings. 

The  divisions  of  RST  are  to  correspond  to  the  sun's  declination, 
south  declinations  on  RS  and  north  declinations  on  ST.  la  the 
other  hemiq>here  of  the  earth  this  would  be  reversed ;  the  north 
declinations  would  be  on  the  upper  lialf. 

Now,  taking  a  seoood  year  after  leap  jrear  (because  the  declinationi 
of  tliat  year  are  about  ue  naean  of  each  set  of  foor  years),  6nd  the 
days  of  the  month  when  the  sun  has  these  different  declinations,  and 
place  these  dates,  or  so  many  of  them  as  can  be  shown  without 
confusion,  opposite  the  correqwnding  marks  on-  FE>G.  Draw  the 
f  tM-isiw  at  the  top  of  the  card  parallel  to  the  line  ACB ;  and,  nesu-  the 
extremity,  to  the  right,  draw  any  small  fi^re  intended  to  form,  as 
it  were,  a  door  of  which  a  b  shall  be  the  hinge.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  this  hinge  is  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  nm-kne.  Make  a  fine 
open  slit  c  d  right  tlirou^  the  card  and  extending  from  the  hinge  to 
a  short  distance  on  the  door,— ^he  centre  line  of  this  slit  coincidr'^ 


rincidiftt 
through 


accurately  with  the  iias4<iie.  Now.  cut  the  door  completcty 
the  card ;  excmt,  of  course,  along  the  hingt,  which,  when  the  cud 
is  thick,  should  be  partly  cut  through  at  the  back,  to  facilitate  the 
opening.  Cut  the  card  right  through  along  the  line  FDG,  and  paaaA 
thread  carryinza  little  plummet  W  and  a  scry  small  bead  P;  the 
bead  having  sumctent  friction  with  the  thnad  to  retain  any  posiikm 
when  acted  on  only  tiy  its  own  wetgfit,  but  sliding  ea«ly  awng  the 
thread  wtien  moved  by  the  hand.  At  the  back  of  the  card  the  thread 
terminates  in  a  knot  to  hinder  it  from  being  drawn  through ;  or 
better,  because  giving  more  friction  and  a  better  hold,  it  pasata 
through  the  centre  of  a  small  disk  of  card-^  fraction  of  an  indi  ia 
diameter — and,  by  a  knot,  is  made  fast  at  the  back  of  the  disk. 
To  CO— piete  the  uimti  m  tion,— with  the  oesttrea  F  and  C 
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radii  FA  and  GA,  draw  ywtvo  am  AY  and  AZwUch  wilt  Umit  the 
hour-Uim;  for  in  an  observation  the  bead  will  always  be  found 
between  them.  The  forenoon  and  afternoon  hours  may  then 
be  marked  aa  indicated  in  the  figure.  The  dial  does  not  of  itself 
dacriiniBBt*  between  forenoon  and  afternoon;  but  extraneous 
ciicaiDatancea,  atj  for  inataacci  whether  the  sun  is  risii^  or  (ailing, 
wiU  settle  that  point,  except  when  close  to  noon,  where  it  will  always 
be  uncertain. 

To  rw^H  the  dial  (uait^  the  <M  exprearion,  which  means  to  pre  pAie 
tbe  dial  for  an  obsCTvaticti),-^-open  the  small  door,  by  turning  it 
aboat  its  hiiwe,  till  it  stands  well  oat  in  front.  Nei^t,  set  the  tlircad 
in  the  line  FC  opposite  the  day  of  the  month,  and  btretching  it  over 
the  point  A.  slide  the  bead  P  alone  tilt  it  exactly  coincide  with  A. 

To  find  the  hour  of  the  day, — hcndtbedial  in  a  vertical  position  in 
■Dch  a  way  that  its  fdane  may  past  through  the  nuL  The  vert  icality 
is  eaaured  by  seeing  that  the  bead  rests  against  the  card  without 
ymssing     Now  gradually  tilt  the  dial  (without  altering  its  vertical 


Fig.  9. 

pbiie),  antn  the  central  line  of  sunshine^  pa*«ng  throiwh  the  open 
aUt  of  the  door,  just  falls  along  the  sun-hne.  The  hour-line  against 
which  the  bead  P  then  rcvts  indicates  the  time. 

The  sun4in*  drawn  above  has  always,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  used 
as  a  skadowtine.  The  upper  edge  oi  the  rectangular  door  was  the 
projkmgatioa  of  the  line,  and,  the  door  being  opened,  the  dial  was 
graduuly  tilted  until  the  shadow  cast  by  the  upper  edge  exactly 
coincideo  with  it.  But  this  shadow  tilts  the  carcl  one-quarter  of  a 
degree  more  than  the  sun-line,  because  it  is  ci\-cn  by  that  portion  of 
the  sun  which  just  appears  above  the  edge,  that  is,  by  the  upper  limb 
of  the  aun,  which  is  oneKiuarter  of  a  d^rce  highf»'  than  the  centre. 
Now.  even  at  some  distance  from  iKran,  the  sun  will  sometimes  ukc  a 
oonsidefable  time  to  rise  one^uaner  of  a  degree,  and  by  so  much 
time  win  the  indication  of  the  dial  be  in  error. 

The  central  line  of  light  which  comes  through  the  open  slit  will  be 
free  from  this  error,  because  it  is  given  by  light  from  the  centre  of  the 
sun. 

The  card-dial  deserves  to  be  looked  upon  as  something  more  than 
a  mere  toy.  Its  inj^nuity  and  scientific  accuracy  give  it  an  educa- 
tional value  which  ts  not  to  be  measured  by  the  roughness  of  the 
results  obtained. 

The  theory  of  this  instrument  is  as  follows: — Let  H  (fig.  9)  be  the 
point  of  suspension  of  the  plummet  at  the  time  of  observation,  so  that 
tbeartgte  DAHis  the  north  declination  of  the  sun, — P,  t  he  bead,  resting 
against  tha  hour-line  VX.  join  CX.  then  the  angle  ACX  is  the  hour- 
aagle  from  noon  given  by  the  bead,  and  we  have  to  prove  that  this 
hour-angle  is  the  correct  one  corresponding  to  a  north  latitude  DAC, 
a  north  declination  DAH  and  an  altitude  equal  to  the  angle  which  the 
nm-Zifie,  or  its  parallel  AC,  makes  with  the  horizontal.  The  angle 
PHQ  will  be  caual  to  the  altitude,  if  HQ  be  drawn  parallel  to  DC. 
for  the  pair  of  lines  HQ.  HP  will  be  respectively  at  r^ht  angles  to 
the  MUl-liiie  and  the  horiiontal. 


.  Draw  PQ  add  HM  paaSd  to  AC,  Md  let  them  meet  DCE  in  M  and 
N  respectively. 

Let  HP  and  its  equal  HA  be  represent  by  a.  Then  tfaie  following 
values  will  be  readily  deduced  from~the  f^are>— 

AD-acoadcci.    DH«asindccl.    PQ»asina/l. 
CX*"  AC»AD   cos     hi. "a  OM  ded.  CO* iat. 
PN-  CV-CXcos  ACX -fl  cos  dec/,  cos /ot  cos  ACX. 
NQ-MH-DH  sinMDH=asindec/.  sin  <a/. 
7.'.  the  angle  MDH  -  DAC  -latitude.) 
And  since  PQ-NQ+PN, 

we  have,  by  umplc  substitution, 

a  Hn  alt,  »a  sin  tied,  an  lot.  -fa  cos  decL  cos  lot.  cos  ACX;  or,  dividing 
by  a  throughout, 

•in  oM.*  sin  d«c/.  rin  All. +COS  dscf.  COS  io/.  cos  ACX  ...  (1) 
which  equation  determines  the  hourangfe  ACX  shown  by  the  bnd. 

To  determine  the  hour-angle  of  the  sun  at  the  same  moment,  let 
5g.  10  represent  the  celestial  sphere,  HR  the  horizon,  P  the  pole^ 
Z  the  zenith  and  S  the  sun. 

From  the  spherical  triande  PZS,  we  have 

cos  ZS-ooa  PS  cos  2P-Mn  PS  an  ZP  cos  ZPS 
but  ZS— aenith  distance  ■t9o''-altitude 
ZP-90*-  PR  =90*-  latitude 

PS  «  polar  distance  —90*- declination, 
therefore,  by  substitution 

sin  alL^mn  ded.  sin  laL-Hom  dmd.  cmlaLcm  ZPS  ...(>) 
and  ZPS  is  the  hour-angle  of  the  sun. 

A  comparison  d  the  two  formulae  ( i  ]  and  (2)  shows  that  the  hour- 
angle  given  by  the  bead  will  be  the  same  as  that  given  by  the  sun,  and 
proves  the  theoretical  accuracy  of  the  card-diaL  Just  at  sun-rise  c^ 
at  sqn-set  the  amount  of  refraction  dightly  excrada  half  a  degree; 
If ,  then,  a  little  cross  m  (see  fig.  8)  be  made  just  below  the  sun-line,  at 
a  distance  from  it  which  would  subtend  half  a  degree  at  c,  the  time 
of  sun-set  would  be  found  corrected  for  refraction,  if  the  central  line 
of  light  were  made  to  fall  on  cm. 

LiTEKATURS. — The  following  liat  includes  the  principal  writers  on 
dialling  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  and  to  these  we  must 
refer  Tor  descriptions  of 
the  various  constructions, 
some  simple  and  direct, 
othersf  anctf  ul  and  intricate, 
which  have  been  at  different 
times  employed:  Ptolemy, 
Analemma,  restored  by 
Commandine;  Vitruvius. 
ATchUednre  ;  Sebastian 
MQnster,  IIoralog}otrapkia ; 
Orontius  Fineus,  Dt  koro- 
ionis  sdaribus;  Mutio 
Oddi  da  Urbino,  Boroloii 
seicrix  Dryanfler,  D9  konh 
logierum  comPosUwn*  ; 
Conrad  Gesner,  Fandectae; 
Andreas  Scbdner,  Cnomth 
nicae ;  F.  Commandine, 
Horohgiomm  descripiio; 
Joan.  Bapt.  Benedictus.  De  pummum  usm;  Georgiua  Schombcfg. 
Exegesis  fundamtntontm  gMomonicorum;  Joan.  Solomon  de  Caus, 
Horohges  sotaires;  Joan.  Bapt.  Trolta,  Praxis  horolopcrum; 
Dcsargues,  Maniire  umherseUe  ponr  poser  VessicM,  Ac;  Ath. 
Kirchcr,  Ars  mapia  tucts  H  Umbrae;  Hallum,  Exfilkatui  korvUgii 
in  korto  regio  Lojidinii  Join.  M^rk,  Tractatus  horotoitorumi  Claviua* 
Gnomonius  de  horolotiis.  Also  among  more  modem  writers, 
Dcschales,  Ozanam,  Schottus,  Wolfius,  Picard,  Lahire,  Watpcr;  in 
German,  Paterson,  Michael,  Maller;in  English,  Foster,  Wells,  Collins, 
Lcadbetter,  Jones.  Leyboum,  Emeraon  and  Fcrgunn.  See  also 
Hans  Ldschner,  Vber  Sonnenuhren  (2nd  ed..  Gnu,  1906).    (H.  G.) 

DIALECT  (from  Gr.  6i^iXc«rof,  con  venation,  manner  of 
speaking,  SiaXiytaOat,  to  converse),  a  particular  or  cbaractcristic 
manner  of  ^leech,  and  hence  any  variety  of  a  language.  In  itft 
widest  sense  languages  which  are  branches  of  a  common  or  parent 
language  may  be  said  to  be  **  dialects  "  of  that  language;  thus 
Attic,  Ionic,  Aeolic  and  Doric  are  dialects  of  Greek,  though  there 
may  never  have  at  any  time  been  a  sq>aratc  language  of  which 
they  were  variations;  so  the  various  Romance  languages,  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  &c.,  were  dialects  of  Latin.  Again,  where  there 
have  existed  side  by  side,  as  in  England,  various  branches  of  a 
language,  such  as  the  languages  of  the  Angles,  the  Jutes  or  the 
Saxons,  and  the  descendant  of  one  particubr  language,  from  many 
causes,  has  obtained  the  predominance,  the  traces  of  the  othei 
languages  remain  in  the  "  dialects  "  of  the  districts  where  once 
the  original  language  prevailed.  Thus  it  may  be  incorrect,  from 
the  historical  point  of  view,  to  say  that  "  dialect  "  varieties  of 
a  language  represent  degradations  of  the  standard  language.  A 
"  literary  "  accepted  language,  such  as  modem  English,  repre 
aents  the  original  language  spoken  in  tbeMidlands,  wit  h  accretioP' 
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ofNoAnan,  Frendi,  and  later  iitemy  and  sdmtific  additions  from 
cliMJoil  and  other  soarca,  while  the  present-day  "  dialects  " 
preserve,  in  inSectioos,  pronunciation  and  particular  words, 
traces  of  the  originiil  variety  of  the  language  not  incorporated 
in  the  standard  language  of  the  country.  See  the  various  articles 
on  languages  (English,  French,  tic). 

DIALECTIC  or  Duucncs  (from  Gr.  SiiXatnt,  discourse, 
debate;  4  ttaXatrwf,  tc.  rtxn,  the  art  of  debate),  a  logical 
term,  generally  used  in  common  parlance  in  a  contcmptuoussense 
for  verbal  or  purely  abstract  disputation  devoid  of  practical  value. 
According  to  Aristotle,  Zeno  of  Elea  "  invented  "  dialectic,  the  art 
of  disputation  by  question  and  answer,  while  Plato  developed  it 
metaphysically  in  conneiion  with  his  doctrine  of  "  Ideas  "  as 
the  art  of  analysing  ideas  in  themselves  and  in  relation  to  the 
ultimate  idea  of  the  Good  (Rtpub.  vii.}.  The  special  function  of 
the  so-called  "Socratic  dialectic"  was  to  show  the  inadequacy  of 
popular  beliefs.  Aristotle  himself  used  "  dialectic,"  as  opposed  to 
"  science,"  for  that  department  of  mental  activity  which  examines 
the  presuppositions  lying  at  the  back  of  all  the  particular  sciences. 
Eadi  particular  science  has  its  own  sobject  matter  and  special 
principles  (Uuu  ipxai)  on  which  the  superstructure  of  its  special 
discoveries  is  based.  The  Aristotelian  dialectic,  however,  deals 
with  the  universal  laws  (tounl  dmcai)  of  reasoning,  which  can 
be  applied  to  the  particular  arguments  of  all  the  sciences.  The 
sciences,  for  example,  all  seek  to  define  their  own  species; 
dialectic,  on  the  other  hand,  sets  forth  the  conditions  which  alt 
definitions  must  satisfy  whatever  their  subject  matter.  Again, 
the  sdences  all  seek  to  educe  general  laws;  dialectic  investigates 
the  nature  of  such  laws,  and  the  kind  and  degree  of  necessity  to 
which  they  can  attaiiL  To  this  general  subject  matter  Aristotle 
gives  the  name  "Topics"  (Tbm,U>ci,  conaiHous lod).  "Dia- 
lectic "  In  this  sense  is  the  equivalent  of  "  logic."  Aristotle  also 
uses  the  term  for  the  sdence  of  probable  reasoning  as  opposed 
to  demonstrative  reasoning  (dnJMicnai).  The  Stoics  divided 
XoVu4  Oogic)  into  rhetoric  and  dialectic,  and  from  their  time  till 
the  end  of  the  middle  ages  dialectic  was  either  synonymous  with, 
or  a  part  of,  logic. 

In  modem  philosophy  (he  word  has  received  certain  special 
meanings.  In  Kantian  terminology  Diakktik  a  the  name  of  that 
portion  of  the  Krilik  d.  reinen  Vcrnunfi  in  which  Kant  discusses 
the  impossibility  of  applying  to  "  things-in-themselves  "  the 
principles  which  are  found  to  govern  phenomena.  In  the  system 
of  Hegel  the  word  resumes  its  oti^al  Socratic  sense,  as  the  name 
of  that  intellectual  process  whereby  the  inadequacy  of  popular 
conceptions  is  exposed.  Throughout  its  history,  therefore, 
"  dialectic  "  has  been  connected  with  that  which  is  remote 
from,  or  alien  to,  unsystematic  thought,  with  the  a  priori,  or 
transcendental,  rather  than  with  the  facts  of  common  experience 
and  material  things. 

DIALLAGB,  an  important  mineral  of  the  pyroxene  group,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  thin  foliated  structure  and  bronzy  lustre.  The 
chemical  composition  is  the  same  as  diopside,  Ca  Mg  (SiO))t,  but 
it  sometimes  contains  the  molecules  (Mg,  Fe')  (Al,  Fe"):  SiOi 
and  Na  Fe"  (SiOa)i  in  addition,  when  it  approaches  to 
•ugite  in  composition.  Diallage  is  in  fact  an  altered  form  of 
tboe  varieties  of  pyroxene;  the  particular  kind  of  alteration 
which  they  have  undergone  being  known  as  "schillerisation." 
This,  as  described  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  consists  in  the  develop- 
ment ot  a  fine  lamellar  structure  or  parting  due  to  secondary 
twinning  and  the  separation  of  secondary  products  along  these 
and  other  planes  of  chemical  weakness  ("  solution  planes  ")  in 
the  crystal.  The  secondary  products  consist  of  mixtures  of  vari- 
ous hydraled  oxides— opal,  gSthite,  Umonite,  &c. — and  appear 
as  microscopic  inclusions  filling  or  partly  filling  cavities,  which 
have  definite  outlines  with  respect  to  the  enclosing  crystal  and 
are  known  as  negative  crystals.  It  is  to  the  reflection  and  inters 
ference  of  light  from  these  minute  inclusions  that  the  peculiar 
broney  sheen  or  "  schiUer  "  of  the  mineral  is  due.  The  most 
pronounced  larainalinn  is  that  parallel  to  the  orthopinacoid; 
another,  less  distinct,  is  parallel  to  the  basal  plane,  and  a  third 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry;  these  planes  of  secondary 
parting  arc  io  addition  to  the  ordinary  ptisinatic  dcavage  of  all 


pyroxenes.  Frequently  the  material  is  interlaminated  with  a 
rhombic  pyroxene  (bronzite)  or  with  an  amphibolc  (smaragdite 
or  uralite),  the  latter  being  an  alteration  product  of  the  diallage. 

Diallage  is  usually  greyish-green  or  dark  green,  sometimea 
brown,  in  colour,  and  has  a  pearly  to  metallic  lustre  or  schiUer 
on  the  laminated  surfaces.  The  hardness  is  4,  and  the  specific 
gravity  yi  to  3-35.  It  doe*  not  occur  in  distinct  crystals  with 
definite  outlines,  but  only  as  lamrllsr  masses  in  deep-seated 
igneous  rocks,  principally  gabbro,  of  which  it  is  an  essential  con- 
stituent. It  occurs  also  in  some  peridotites  and  serpentines,  and 
rarely  in  volcanic  rocks  (basalt)  and  crystalline  schists.  Masses 
of  considerable  size  are  found  in  the  coarae-grained  gabbros  of  the 
Island  of  Skye,  Le  Prese  near  Bomio  in  Valtellina,  Lombardy, 
Prato  near  Florence,  and  many  other  localities. 

The  name  diallage,  from  iutXXaT^,  "  diSerence,"  in  allusipn 
to  the  dissimilar  cleavages  and  planes  of  fracture,  as  originally 
applied  by  R.  J.  HaUy  in  i8or,  included  other  minerals  (the 
orthorhombic  pyroxenes  hyperstbene,  bronzite  and  bastite,  aiui 
the  smaragdite  variety  of  hornblende)  which  exhibit  the  same 
peculiarities  of  schiUer  structure;  it  is  now  limited  to  the 
monodinic  pyroxenes  with  this  structure.  Like  the  minerals 
of  simiUr  appearance  just  mentioned,  it  is  sometimes  cut  and 
polished  for  ornamental  purposes.  (L.  J.  S.) 

DIAUraUB,  properly  the  conversation  between  two  or  more 
persons,  reported  in  writing,  a  form  of  literature  invented  by  the 
Greeks  for  purposes  of  rhetorical  entertainment  and  instruction, 
and  scarcely  modified  since  the  days  of  its  invention.  A  dialogue 
is  in  reality  a  little  drama  without  a  theatre,  and  with  scarcely 
any  change  of  scene.  It  should  be  illuminated  with  those 
qualities  which  La  Fontaine  applauded  in  the  dialogue  of  Plato, 
namely  vivacity,  fidelity  of  tone,  and  accuracy  in  the  opposition 
of  opinions.  It  has  always  been  a  favourite  with  those  writers 
who  have  something  to  censure  or  to  impart,  but  who  love  to 
stand  outside  the  pulpit,  and  to  encourage  others  to  pursue  a 
train  of  thought  which  the  author  does  not  seem  to  do  more  than 
indicate.  The  dialogue  is  so  spontaneous  a  mode  of  expressing 
and  noting  down  the  unduUtions  of  human  thought  that  it 
almost  escapes  analysis.  All  that  is  recorded,  in  any  literature, 
of  what  pretend  to  be  the  actual  words  spoken  by  living  or 
imaginary  people  is  of  the  nature  of  dialogue.  One  branch  of 
letters,  the  drama,  is  entirely  founded  upon  it.  But  in  its 
technical  sense  the  word  is  used  to  describe  what  the  Greek 
philosophers  invented,  and  what  the  noblest  of  them  lifted  to  the 
extreme  refinement  of  an  art. 

The  systematic  use  of  dialogue  as  an  independent  literao'  form 
is  commonly  supposed  tohave  been  introduced  by  Plato,  whose 
earliest  experiment  in  it  Is  believed  to  survive  in  the  Lacha.  The 
Platonic  dialogue,  however,  was  founded  on  the  mime,  which 
had  been  cultivated  half  a  century  earlier  by  the  Sicilian  poets, 
Sophron  and  Epicharmus.  The  works  of  these  writers,  whidi 
Plato  admired  and  imitated,  are  lost,  but  it  is  believed  that  they 
wen;  little  plays,  usually  with  only  two  performers.  The  recently 
discovered  mimes  of  Herodas  (Hcrondas)  give  us  some  idea  of 
their  scope.  Plato  further  simplified  the  form,  and  reduced  it 
to  pure  argumentative  conversation,  while  leaving  intact  the 
amusing  element  of  character-drawing.  He  must  have  begun  this 
about  the  year  405,  and  by  399  he  had  brought  the  dialogue  to 
ita  highest  perfection,  especially  in  the  cycle  directly  inspired  by 
the  death  of  Socrates.  All  his  philosophical  writings,  except  the 
Apology,  are  cast  in  this  form.  As  the  greatest  of  all  masters  of 
Greek  prose  style,  Plato  lifted  his  favourite  instrument,  the 
dialogue,  to  its  highest  splendour,  and  to  this  day  he  remains  by 
far  its  most  distinguished  proficient.  In  the  2nd  century  Aj>, 
Lucian  of  Samosata  achieved  a  brilliant  success  with  his  ironic 
dialogues  "  Of  the  Gods,"  "  Of  the  Dead,"  "  Of  Love  "  and  "  Of 
the  Courtesans."  In  some  of  them  he  attacks  superstition  and 
philosophical  error  with  the  sharpness  of  his  wit;  in  others  he 
merely  paints  scenes  of  modern  life.  The  title  of  Lucian's  most 
famous  collection  was  borrowed  in  the  1 7tb  century  by  two  French 
writers  of  eminence,  each  of  whom  prepared  DuUogucM  dts  morts. 
These  were  Fontenelle  (1683)  and  Fenelon  (1711).  In  English 
nonnlramalic  literature  the  dialogue  bad  not  been  extensivaly 
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onployed  until  Berkeley  used  it,  in  171J,  for  hit  Platonic  treatise, 
Hylas  and  Pkiltmaut.  Ltadot's  Imagmary  CtKHnalUM  USti- 
1828)  is  tlie  moet  {amous  example  of  it  in  the  19th  century, 
although  the  dialogues  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps  claim  attention.  In 
Germany,  Wieland  adopted  this  {orm  for  several  important 
satirical  works  published  between  1780  and  1790.  In  Spanish 
literature,  the  Dialogues  o(  VakMs  (1518)  and  those  00  Painting 
(i6jj)  by  Vincenzo  Carducd,  are  celebrated.  In  ItaUan,  coUec- 
tioos  oi  dialogues,  on  the  model  of  Plato,  have  been  composed  by 
Tocqoato  Tatao  (1586),  by  Galileo  (1632),  by  Cahani  (1770),  by 
Leopatdi(i8>$),andbyahaatofles*erwriters.  Inourownday, 
the  French  have  returned  to  the  original  application  of  dialogue, 
and  the  inventions  of  "  Gyp,"  of  Henri  Lavedan  and  of  oti^tt, 
in  which  a  mundane  anecdote  is  wittily  and  malidoosly  told 
in  conversation,  would  piobably  pnaent  a  dose  analogy  to  the 
lost  mime*  of  the  early  ^dlian  poets,  if  we  could  meet  with 
them.  This  kind  of  dialogue  has  been  employed  in  English, 
and  with  conspicuous  devemess  by  Mr  Anstcy  Guthrie,  but 
it  does  not  seem  so  easily  appreciated  by  English  as  by  French 
leaders  (E.C.) 

DIALTSB  (from  the  Gr.  &i,  through,  Xtar,  to  loosen),  in 
chemistry,  a  process  invented  by  Thomas  Graham  for  separating 
coUradal  and  crystalline  substances,  'ilt  found  that  solutions 
could  be  divided  into  two  classes  according  to  their  action  upon 
a  porous  diaphragm  such  as  parchment.  If  a  scdution,  say  of  nit , 
be  placed  in  a  drum  provided  with  a  parchment  bottom,  termed 
a  "  dialyter,"  and  the  drum  and  its  contents  placed  in  a  larger 
vessel  of  water,  the  salt  will  pass  through  the  membrane.  If  the 
salt  solution  be  replaced  by  one  of  glae,  gdatin  or  gum,  it  wQl 
be  found  that  the  membrane  is  impermeable  to  these  solutes. 
To  the  first  dast  Grahapi  gave  the  name  "  aystaUoids,"  and  to 
the  second  "  colloid*."  This  method  is  particulariy  effective  in 
the  preparation  of  silidc  add.  By  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a 
dOute  solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate,  no  piedpitate  will  fall  and 
the  solution  will  contain  hydrochloric  add,  an  alkaline  dUoride, 
and  iOidc  add.  If  the  sdution  be  transferred  to  a  dialyser,  the 
hydrochloric  add  and  alkaline  chloride  will  pass  through  the 
liarchment,  while  the  sSidc  acid  will  be  retained. 

DUUUOIIETISII.  Substances  which,  like  iron,  are  attracted 
by  the  pole  of  an  ordinary  magnet  are  commonly  qnken  of  as 
magnetic,  all  others  bdng  regarded  aa  non-magnetic  It  was 
noticed  by  A.  C.  Becquerel  in  1837  that  a  number  of  sonalled 
non-magnetic  bodies,  such  as  wood  and  gum  lac,  were  influenced 
by  a  very  powerful  magnet,  and  be  appears  to  haivc  formed  the 
opinion  that  the  influence  was  of  the  same  natiuc  a*  that  exerted 
upon  iron,  though  much  feebler,  and  that  all  matter  was  more 
or  less  magnetic.  Faraday  showed  in  1845  {Bxperimenlat  Rt- 
MCTcka,  vd.  iii.)  that  while  practically  all  natural  substances  arc 
indeed  acted  upon  by  a  sufficiently  strong  magnetic  pole,  it  is  only 
a  comparatively  small  number  that  are  attracted  like  iron,  the 
great  majority  being  repelled.  Bodies  of  the  latter  dass  were 
termed  by  Faraday  diamatnelia.  The  strangest  diamagnetic 
satntance  known  is  bismuth,  its  susceptibility  being— 0-000014, 
and  its  permeability  0-9998.  The  diamagnetic  qtolity  of  this 
metal  can  be  detected  by  means  of  a  good  permanent  magnet, 
aad  its  repulsion  by  a  magnetic  pole  had  been  mote  than  once 
Rcogniied  before  the  date  of  Faraday's  experiments.  The 
metab  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  ^c,  antimony  and  mercury  are 
an  diamagnetic;  tin,  alonunium  and  platinum  arc  attracted  by 
*  very  strong  pole.    (See  MAoamsH.) 

OUlliUm  FRA.  Itafian  firetco  painter,  was  bora  at  Prato 
tboott^eo.  HewasaCanaditcftiar,amemberoftheFloicntiiie 
ooomunity  of  that  order,  and  was  the  friend  and  aasistant  of 
POippoIippL  The  Carmelite  convent  of  Prato  «4iich  be  adorned 
with  many  works  in  fresco  has  been  suppnased,  aad  the  buildings 
l>ave  been  altered  to  a  degree  invoivi^  the  destruction  of  the 
paintings.  He  was  the  piindpal  assistant  o(  Fra  HUppo  in 
the  giud  fnsooe*  which  may  still  beseen  at  the  east  end  of  the 
(athedral  of  Prata  la  the  midst  o(  the  work  be  was  recalled  to 
norence  by  his  conventual  superior,  and  a  minute  of  prorffdingi 
of  the  commnne  of  Pnto  is  still  extant,  in  iriiid  it  is  dctennined 
*>  petitiso  the  metrapolitan  of  Fktcnce  to  obtain  hit  ictua  to 


Prato,— a  proof  that  his  share  in  the  work  wu  to  impoitani  that 
his  recall  involved  the  suspension  of  it.  Subsequentiy  he  assisted 
Fra  Filippo  in  the  execution  of  the  frescoes  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
cathedral  of  Spoleto,  which  Fra  Diamante  completed  in  1470  after 
his  master's  death  in  2469.  Fra  Filippo  left  a  son  ten  years  old 
to  the  care  of  Diamante,  who,  having  received  soo  ducats  from 
the  rommiinr  of  Spoleto,  as  the  balance  due  for  the  work  done  in 
the  cathedral,  returned  with  the  child  to  Florence,  and,  as  Vasari 
says,  bought  land  for  himself  with  the  money,  giving  but  a  small 
pintiao  to  the  child.  The  accosation  of  wrong-doing,  however, 
would  depend  upon  the  share  at  the  work  executed  by  Fn 
Diamante,  and  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Fra  Filippo. 
Fa  Diamante  must  have  been  neariy  seventy  whoi  he  com- 
pleted the  frescoes  at  Spoleto,  but  the  exact  3rear  <<  hi*  death  i* 
not  known. 

DIAHAIim  JUAN  BAUnSTA  (i64o?-i684?),  Spanish 
dramatist,  was  bom  at  Castillo  about  1640,  enteied  the  army,  aad 
begin  writing  for  the  stage  in  1657.  He  )>ecame  a  knight  of 
Santiago  in  1660;  the  date  of  hi*  death  i*  unknown,  but  no 
referencetohimasalivingauthoroccuisatteri684.  Like  many 
other  Spanish  dramatists  of  his  time,  Diamante  i*  deficient  in 
originality,  and  his  style  is  riddled  with  aSecUtions;  La  Da- 
traciada  Raqud,  which  was  long  considered  to  be  his  best  play, 
is  really  Mira  de  Amescua's  JmUa  dt  TtUit  under  another  title; 
and  the  earliest  of  Diamante's  surviving  pieces,  Et  Honradtr  dt 
su  padn  (1658),  is  little  more  than  a  free  translation  of  Comeille's 
Cid.  Diamante  is  historically  interesting  as  the  introducer  of 
French  dramatic  methods  into  Spain. 

DIAMAMTDIA  (formerly  called  Ttjuco),  a  mining  town  of  the 
state  of  Mioas  Geraes,  Braal,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  37 10  f  t. 
abovesea  level  Pop.  (1890)  17,980.  Diamantina  is  built  partiy 
on  a  steep  hillside  ovcdooking  a  small  tributary  of  the  Rio 
Jequitinhonha  (where  dianMnd-washing  was  once  carried  on), 
and  partiy  on  the  level  plain  above.  The  town  is  rou^ly  but 
substantially  built,  with  broad  streets  and  large  squares.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  with  an  episcopal  seminary,  ud  has  many 
churches.  Its  public  buildings  are  inconspicuous;  they  indude 
a  theatre,  military  barracks,  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum  and 
a  secondary  school  There  are  several  small  manufactures, 
induding  cotton-weaving,  and  diamond-cutting  is  carried  on. 
The  surrounding  region,  Tying  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  one  of  the 
lateral  ranges  of  the  Serra  do  Espinha;o,  is  rough  and  barren,  but 
rich  in  minerals,  prindpally  gold  and  diamonds.  Diamantina  is 
the  commercial  centre  of  an  extensive  region,  and  haa  long  been 
noted  for  it*  wealth.  The  date  of  the  discovery  of  diamonds, 
upon  wUch  it*  wealth  and  importance  chiefly  depend,is uncertain, 
but  the  official  announcement  was  made  in  1739,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  mines  were  declared  crown  property,  with  a 
crown  reservation,  known  as  the  "  forbidden  district,"  4s  leagues 
in  circumference  and  8  to  16  leagues  in  diameter.  G<rid-inining 
was  forbidden  within  its  limits  and  diamond-washing  was 
placed  under  severe  rcstrictioas.  There  are  no  trustworthy 
returns  of  the  value  of  the  output,  but  in  1849  the  total  was 
estimated  up  to  that  date  at  300^000,000  francs  (see  Dishoho). 
The  present  name  of  the  town  wa*  assumed  (instead  of  Tejuco) 
in  1838,  when  it  was  made  a  ciiadt. 

DIAMANTnO,  a  smaU  Iowa  of  the  state  of  Matto  Gtosso, 
BiaxB,  near  the  Diamantino  river,  about  6  m.  above  it*  junction 
with  the  Paraguay,  ia  14*  24'  33'  S.,  36*  8*  30'  W.  Pop.  (1890) 
of  the  munidplUity  3147,  mostly  InUan*.  It  stands  in  a  broken 
sterile  region  1837  ft.  above  sea-)evd  and  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
Matto  Groaso  plateau.  The  first  mining  settlement  dates  from 
I730f  "Ixo  sold  was  found  ia  the  vidnily.  On  the  discovery  of 
dianMnds  ia  1746  the  settlement  drew  a  large  population  and 
for  a  time  was  very  prosperous.  The  mines  faBed  to  meet 
expectations,  however,  and  the  population  has  steadily  dedined. 
Ipecacuanha  and  vaniUa  beaas  an  now  the  piindpal  articles  of 
export. 

DUHRD  (from  the  O.  Mi,  through,  tArpar,  measure),  in 
geometry,  a  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  a  circle  or  conic 
section  and  terminated  by  the  curve;  the  "prindpal  diameten" 
of  the  dUpse  and  hyperbola  coincide  with  the  "a«*"  and  are  at 
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right  uigic*;  "  conjugate  dismetcn  "  are  such  that  each  bisects 
chorda  parallel  to  the  other.  The  diameter  of  a  quadric  surface 
i*  a  line  at  the  extremities  of  which  the  tangent  planes  are  parallel. 
Newton  defined  the  diameter  of  a  curve  of  any  order  as  the  locus 
of  the  centres  of  the  mean  distances  of  the  points  of  intersection 
of  a  system  of  parallel  chords  with  the  curve;  this  locus  may 
be  shown  to  be  a  straight  line.  The  word  is  also  used  as  a  unit 
of  linear  measuiaiient  of  the  magmfying  power  of  a  lens  or 
mictoscope. 

In  architecture,  the  term  is  used  to  express  the  measure  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  column.  It  a  employed  Iqr  Vitruvius 
(iii.  2)  to  determine  the  height  of  a  column,  whkb  should  vary 
from  eight  to  ten  diameters  according  to  the  interoolumniation: 
and  it  is  generally  the  custom  to  fix  the  lower  diameter  of  the 
shaft  by  the  height  required  and  the  Order  employed.  Thus 
the  diameter  of  the  Roman  Doric  should  be  about  one-eighth  of 
the  height,  that  of  the  Ionic  oneHiiath,  and  of  the  Corinthian 
one-tenth  (see  OaoEa). 

DIAIIOKD,  a  mineral  uoivemlly  recognized  as  chief  among 
predous  stones;  it  is  the  hardest,  the  most  imperishable,  and 
also  the  most  brilliant  of  minerals.'  These  qualities  alone 
have  made  it  supreme  as  a  jewel  since  eariy  time*,  and  yet  the 
real  brilliancy  of  the  stone  is  not  displayed  until  it  has  been 
faceted  by  the  art  of  the  lapidary  (f  ji.) ;  and  this  was  scarcely 
developed  before  the  year  1746.  The  consummate  hardness  <rf 
the  diamond,  in  spite  of  its  high  price,  has  made  it  most  useful 
for  purposes  of  grinding,  poUsbing  and  drilling.  Numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  manufacture  the  diamond  by  arti- 
ficial means,  and  these  atterapU  have  a  high  scientific  interest  on 
account  of  the  mystery  which  surrounds  the  natural  origin  of  this 
remarkable  mineral.  Its  physical  and  chemical  properties  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  study,  and  have  a  special  interest 
in  view  of  the  extraordinary  difference  between  the  physical 
charactera  of  the  diamond  and  those  of  graphite  (blacklead)  or 
charcoal,  with  which  it  is  chemically  identical,  and  into  which  it 
can  be  converted  by  the  action  of  heat  or  electricity.  Again,  on 
account  of  the  great  value  of  the  diamond,  much  of  the  romance 
of  precious  stones  has  centred  round  this  mineral;  and  the 
history  of  some  of  the  great  diamonda  of  historic  times  has  been 
traced  through  many  extraonUnary  vicissitudes. 

The  name  'AM^ios, "  the  ioviodble,"  was  probably  applied  by 
the  Greeks  to  hard  metab,  and  thence  to  corundum  (emery)  and 
other  hard  stones.  According  to  Charles  William  King,  the  first 
uadonbted  application  of  the  name  to  the  diamond  is  found 
ia  Manihus  (*.o.  16),— Sic  Aiamaa,  punclum lofidit,  prelwsiar 
at(r«,— and  Pliny  (a.d.  to^  speaka  of  the  rarity  of  the  stone, 
"  the  most  valuable  of  gems,  known  9nly  to  kings."  Pliny  de- 
scribed six  varieties,  among  which  the  Indian,  having  six  pointed 
■ngica,  and  also  resembling  two  pyramids  ((arMwr,  whip-tops) 
placed  base  to  base,  may  probably  be  identified  as  the  onUnary 
octahedral  crystal  (fig.  i).  The  "  diamond  "  (yakalom)  in  the 
breastplate  of  the  hi(^  priest  (Ex.  xxzix.  11)  was  certainly  some 
other  stone,  for  it  bore  the  name  of  a  tribe,  and  methods  of 
engraving  the  tme  diamond  cannot  have  been  known  so  eariy. 
Tlw  stone  can  hardly  have  become  familiar  to  the  Romans  until 
introduced  from  India,  where  it  was  probably  mined  at  a  very 
eariy  period.  But  one  or  other  of  the  remaining  varieties 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (the  Macedonian,  the  Arabian,  the  Cyprian, 
Ac.)  may  be  the  true  diamond,  which  was  in  great  request  for 
the  tool  of  the  gem-engraver.  Latex  Roman  authors  mentioaed 
various  rivers  in  India  as  yielding  the  itdoauu  among  their  sands. 
He  name  Aiamas  became  corrupted  into  the  fonna  adamami, 
iiamamtU,  Hamatd,  diamoui;  but  the  same  word,  owing  to 
•  medieval  misinterpretation  whidi  derived  it  from  o^oaure 
(compare  the  French  word  amant),  was  also  applied  to  the 
lodcatone. 

Like  all  the  pteciouB  stones,  the  diamond  was  credited  with 
many  marvellous  virtues;  among  others  the  power  of  averting 
insanity,  and  of  rendering  poison  harmless;  and  in  the  middle 

'  Diamonds  are  innriably  weighed  in  carats  and  in  {,  i,  |,  A,  A.  I'l 
ol  a  carat.  One  (English)  carat -317  grains--MS4  gram.  One 
PI51)  cants.    (SesCAaAT.) 


ages  it  was  known  as  the  "  pletra  della  recondUadoDe,"  as  Itae 
peacemaker  between  husband  and  wife. 

Seitnlijit  Chancltn. — ^The  majority  of  minerals  are  found  moat 
commonly  in  masses  which  can  with  difficulty  be  recognized  at 
aggregates  of  crystalline  grains,  and  occur  comparatively  seldom 
as  distinct  crystals;  but  the  diamond  is  almost  always  found 
in  single  crystals,  which  show  no  signs  of  previous  attachment  to 
any  matrix;  the  stones  were,  until  the  discovery  of  the  South 
African  mines,  almost  entirely  derived  from  sands  or  gravels, 
but  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  mineral  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
water-worn, and  ihecrystabateoflen veryperfect.  Thecrystats 
belong  to  the  cubic  system,  generally  assuming  the  form  of  the 
ocubedron  (fig.  1),  but  they  may,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  crystallography,  also  occur  in  other  forms  symmetric- 
ally derived  from  the  octahedron, — for  example,  the  cube,  the 
ri-faced  figure  known  as  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  (fig.  a),  or 
the  48-faced  figure  known  as  the  hexakis-octahedron  (fig.  3).  or 
in  combinations  of  these.  The  octahedron  faces  are  usually 
smooth ;  most  of  the  other  faces  axe  rounded  (fig.  4).   The  cuhie 
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faces  are  rough  with  protmding  points.  The  cube  b  somctlBea 
found  in  Brazil,  but  n  very  rare  among  the  S.  African  stona; 
and  the  dodecahedron  is  perhaps  more 
common  in  Brazil  than  elsewhere 
There  U  often  a  furrow  running  along 
the  edges  of  the  octahedron,  or  across 
the  edges  of  the  cube,  and  this  indicates 
that  the  apparently  simple  crystal  may 
really  consist  of  eight  individuals  meet-  .' 
ing  at  the  centre;  or,  what  comes  to  the  it. 
same  thing,  of  two  individuab  inter- 
penetrating and  projecting  through 
each  other.  If  this  be  so  the  form  of  I  he  diamond  b  really  the 
tetrahedron  (and  the  various  figures  derived  symmetrically  fros 
it)  and  not  the  octadehton.  Fig.  5  shows 
how  the  octahedron  with  furrowed  edge 
may  be  constructed  from  two  interpene- 
trating tctrahedra  (shown  in  dotted  lines). 
If  the  grooves  be  left  out  of  account,  the 
large  faces  which  have  replaced  each  tetra- 
hedron comer  then  make  up  a  figure  which 
has  the  aspect  of  a  simple  octahedron. 
Such  regular  interpeoetrations  are  known  '"''  ^ 

in  crystallography  as  "  twins."  There  are  abo  twins  o(  dia- 
mond in  which  two  octahedra  (fig.  6)  are  united  by  contact  alang 
a  surface  parallel  to  an  octahedron  face  without  intetpenetia- 
tion.  On  account  of  their  resemblance  to 
the  twins  of  the  mineral  spinel  (which 
crystaUixet  is  octahedra)  these  are 
kBowB  as  "  spinel  twins."  They  are  gen- 
erally flattened  along  the  plane  of  union. 
The  crystab  often  display  triangular  { 
markings,  either  elevations  or  pits,  upon 
the  octaliedna  faces;  the  btter  are 
patticulariy  well  defined  and  have  the  form 
of  equilateral  triangles  (fig.  7).  They  an 
similar  to  the  "  etched  figures  "  produced 
irf  moistening  an  octahedron  of  alum,  and  have  probably  been 
produced,  like  them,  by  the  action  of  some  solvent.  Similar,  but 
somewhat  different  maricings  are  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  dUmond  in  oxygen,  unaccompanied  by  u  y  rounding  of  the 
edges. 
Diamond  possesses  a  brilliant  "  adamantine"  lustre,  but  thb 
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tends  to  be  greasy  on  the  surface  of  the  natural  stones  and  giMa 
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Ike  mumM  cijrstab  aomavhtt  tb*  tppetnuHe  oi  dnpi  «(  gan. 
Atnohitely  coloiirlcss  stones  mre  not  so  common  as  dsody  and 
faintly  colooivd  spedmess;  the  usaal  tints  are  grey,  brown, 
yellow  or  white;  and  u  rarities,  red,  green,  blue  and  black 
itaiM*  have  been  found.  The  coiour  can  aomctiittea  be  removed 
or  ciianged  at  a  high  temperatme,  bat  genetaUy  zctunu  on 
cooling.  It  is  therefore  mote  probably  due  to  metallic  oxides  than 
to  hydrocarbons.  Sir  WQIiam  Crooius  has,  however,  changed 
a  pale  yellow  diamond  to  a  bluish-green  colour  by  keeping  it 
embedded  in  radium  bromide  for  cleren  weeks.  The  bUck 
coloration  upon  the  surface  produced  by  this  process,  as  also  by 
the  electric  bombardment  in  a  vacuum  tube,  appears  to  be  due 
to  a  oonventoB  of  the  surface  film  into  graphite.  Diamond  may 
break  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  but  the  crystab  always  dcave 
readily  along  planes  parallel  to  the  octahedron  faces:  of  this 
property  (he  diamond  cutters  avaQ  themselves  when  reducing 
the  atone  to  the  most  convenient  form  for  cutting;  a  sawing 
prooeo,  has,  however,  now  been  introduced,  iriiich  is  prefetabic 
to  that  of  cleavage.  It  is  the  hardest  known  substance  (though 
tuntfl'"",  or  an  ^oy  of  tantalum  now  competes  with  it)  and  is 
chosa  as  lo  in  the  mineralogist's  scale  of  hardness;  but  the 
diSoencc  in  hardness  between  diamond  (lo)  andconnidum  (9} 
is  really  greater  than  that  between  corundum  (9)  and  talc  (r); 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  hardness  of  the  different  faces;  the 
Borneo  stones  are  also  said  to  be  harder  than  those  of  Australia, 
and  the  Australian  harder  than  the  African,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  certain.  The  specific  gravity  ranges  from  356  to  350, 
generally  about  352.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  increases  very 
rapidly  above  750",  and  diminishes  very  rapidly  at  low  temper- 
atnres;  the  maximum  density  is  attained  about  -41*  C. 

Thevery high refractivepower  (index  »  3-4t7forsodiumIight) 
gives  the  stone  its  extraordinary  brilliancy;  for  light  incident 
within  a  diamond  at  a  greater  angle  than  >4)*  is  reflected  back 
into  the  stone  instead  of  passing  through  it;  the  corresponding 
angle  for  glass  is  40^*.  lie  very  high  dispersion  (index  for  red 
light  >•  i-40r,  for  blue  Ught  ■>  2-460)  givesit  the  wonderful "  fire  " 
or  display  of  spectral  coloun.  Certain  absorption  bands  at  the 
blue  ead  of  the  spectrum  an  auBposed  to  l>e  due  to  rare  dements 
such  as  samariom.  Vi^e  other  cubic  crystals,  (fiamond 
experiences  a  diminution  of  refractive  index  with  increase  of 
temperature.  It  is  very  transparent  for  RSntgen  rays,  whereas 
paste  imitMJoos  are  opaque.  ItiaagoodeoBductorof  heat,and 
therefore  feels  coMer  to  the  touch  than  glass  and  Imitatioi)  stones. 
The  diamond  has  also  a  somewhat  greasy  feel.  The  specific  heat 
increases  rapidly  with  rising  temperature  up  to  60*  C,  and  then 
mafc  slowly.  Crystals  belonging  to  the  cubic  sjrstem  should  not 
be  birefringent  unless  straised;  diamond  often  displays  double 
refraction  particulariy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  inclusions,  both 
liqtud  and  solid;  this  is  probably  due  to  strain,  and  the 
spaataaeoaa  explosion  of  diamoods  has  often  been  observed. 
Diamond  differs  from  graphite  in  being  a  bod  conductor  of 
electricity:  it  becomes  positively  electrified  by  friction.  The 
electrical  resistance  is  about  that  of  ordinary  glass,  and  is 
dtndnished  by  one-half  during  exposure  by  Rantgen  rays;  the 
(fielectric  constant  (16)  Is  greater  than  that  which  should 
correspond  to  the  specific  gravity. 

The  phosphorescence  produced  by  friction  has  been  known 
■nee  the  time  of  Kobert  Boyle  (1663);  the  diamond  becomes 
hmnnous  in  a  dark  room  after  exposure  to  sunlight  or  in  the 
presence  of  radium;  and  many  stones  phosphoresce  beautifully 
(generally  with  a  pale  green  light)  when  subjected  to  the  electric 
discbarse  in  a  vacuum  tube.  Some  diamonds  are  more  phsephor- 
CKcnt  than  others,  and  different  (aces  of  a  crystal  may  display 
different  tints.  The  combustibility  of  the  diamond  was  pre- 
dicted by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  account  of  its  high  refractive 
power;  it  was  fitxt  established  experimentally  by  the  Florentine 
Academicians  in  1694.  In  oxygen  or  air  diamond  buns  at  abdut 
850*  and  only  continues  to  do  so  if  maintained  at  a  high  temper- 
ature; but  in  the  absence  of  oxidising  agents  it  may  be  raised 
to  a  much  higher  temperature.  It  is,  however,  infusible  at 
the  tentperature  of  the  electric  arc,  but  becomes  converted 
superficially  into  graphite.    Experiments  on  the  combustion  of 
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djaaeod  «■»  mutt  by  SmfthsoB  Teaomt  (irttr)  stud  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  (i8t6),  with  the  object  of  provinig  that  it  is  pure 
carbon;  they  showed  that  burnt  in  oxygen  it  yidds  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  aa  that  produced  by  burning  the 
same  weight  of  carbon.  Still  more  convincing  experiments  were 
made  by  A.  Krause  in  iSga  Simihriy  Guyton  de  Morvcau 
showed  that,  Ske  charcoal,  diamond  converts  soft  iron  into  steel. 
Diamond  is  insoluble  in  add  and  «""''«.  but  is  oxidised  on 
heating  with  potassium  bichromate  and  aulphuiic  acid. 

Bon  (or  Boart)  ia  the  name  given  to  impore  crystals  or  frag- 
ments useless  for  jewels;  it  is  also  q>plied  to  the  rounded 
crystalline  aggregates,  wUch  generally  have  a  grey  colour, 
a  rough  jurface,  often  a  radial  structure,  and  are  devoid  ol 
good  cleavage.  They  are  sometimes  spherical  ("  shot  bort  ")• 
Carbonado  or  "  black  diamond,"  found  in  Bahia  (also  recently 
in  Minas  Geraes),  is  a  black  material  with  a  minutely  crystaOine 
structure  somewhat  porous,  opaque,  resembling  charcoal  ia 
appearance,  devoid  of  deavage,  ntfaer  harder  than  diamond, 
but  of  less  spedfic  gravity;  it  sometimes  displays  a  rude  cufale 
crystalline  form.  The  largest  4>edmen  found  (1895)  weighed 
3078  carats.  Both  bort  and  carbonado  seem  to  be  really  aggre- 
gates of  crystallized  diamond,  but  the  carbonado  is  eo  aeariy 
structureless  that  it  was  till  recently  regarded  as  an  amorphous 
modification  of  carbon. 

Uta  0/  Me  Dianund, — ^The  use  of  the  diamond  for  other 
purposes  than  jewelry  depends  upon  its  extreme  hardness:  it 
has  always  been  the  only  material  used  for  cutting  or  engraving 
the  diamond  itself.  The  employment  of  powdered  bort  and 
the  lapidary's  wheel  for  faceting  diamonds  was  introduced  by 
L.  von  Berqoen  of  Bruges  in  1476.  Diamonds  are  now  employed 
not  only  for  faceting  precious  stones,  but  also  for  cutting  and 
driUing  glass,  porcelain,  tEc,;  for  fine  engraving  such  as  scales; 
in  dentistry  for  drilling;  as  a  turning  tool  for  electric-h'gbt 
carbons,  hard  rubber,  &c. ;  and  occasionally  for  finishing  accurate 
turning  work  such  as  the  axle  of  a  transit  instrument.  For  these 
tools  the  stone  is  actually  shaped  to  the  best  form:  it  is  now 
electroplated  before  being  set  in  its  metal  mount  in  order  lo 
secure  a  firm  fastening.  It  is  also  used  for  bearings  in  watches 
and  electric  meters.  The  best  glaziers' diamonds  are  chosen  from 
crystals  such  that  a  natural  curved  edge  can  be  used.  For  rock 
drills,  and  revolving  saws  for  stone  cutting,  either  diamond,  bort 
orcarbonadoisemployed,setinsteeltubes,disksorbands.  Rock 
drilling  is  the  most  important  industrial  appKcation;  and  for 
this,  owing  to  its  freedom  from  deavage,  the  carbonado  is  more 
highly  prized  than  diamond;  it  is  broken  into  fragments  about 
3  carats  in  wdght;  and  in  1905  the  value  of  carbonado  was  no 
less  than  from  £10  to  £14  a  carat.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
"  carbons  "  in  drills  can  safely  be  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  over 
60  kilograms  per  square  millimetre,  and  a  speed  of  35  metres 
per  second.  A  recent  application  of  the  diamond  is  for  wire 
drawing;  a  hole  tapering  towards  the  centre  is  drilled  through 
a  diamond,  and  the  metal  is  drawn  through  this.  No  other  tool 
is  so  endurable,  or  gives  such  uniform  thickness  of  wire. 

Diilribniun  and  Mining. — ^The  moat  important  localities  for 
diamonds  have  been:  (1)  India,  where  they  were  mined  from 
the  earliest  times  till  tlie  dose  of  the  19th  century;  (})  South 
America,  where  they  have  been  mined  since  the  middle  of  the 
i8th  century;  and  (3)  South  Africa,  to  which  almost  the  whole 
of  the  diamond-mining  industry  has  been  transferred  since  1870. 

India. — The  diamond  is  here  found  in  andent  sandstones  and  con- 
KJomeratM,  and  in  the  river  gravels  and  sands  derived  from  them. 
The  sandstones  and  conglomerates  belong  to  the  Vindhyan  formation 
and  overlie  the  old  crystalline  rocks:  the  diamantiferous  beds  are 
well  defined,  often  not  more  than  I  ft.  in  thickness,  and  contain 
pebbles  of  quanzite,  jasper.  Andstonc,  slate,  Ac-  The  mines  tall 
into  five  groups  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  C>eccan  plateau 
about  the  following  places  (beginmng  from  the  south),  the  first  three 
being  in  Madras,  (l)  Chennurnear  Cuddapah  on  the  river  Pennar. 
(3)  Kumool  near  Baneganapalle  between  the  rivers  Pennar  and 
Kistna-  (3)  Kollarnear  BeZwada  on  the  river  Kistna.  (a)  Sambalpur 
on  the  river  Mahanadi  in  the  Central  Provinces.  (5)  Panoa  near 
Allahabad,  in  Bundelkfund.  The  mining  has  alwavs  btrn  carried 
on  by  natives  of  low  caste,  and  by  primitive  methods  which  do  not 
differ  much  from  those  described  by  the  PreiKh  meirtiant  jeaa 
Baptiste  Tavemter  (1605-1689).  who  paid  a  prolonged  visit  to  moM 
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of  the  niiie*  Uxmvuk  lAjt  and  t6$$  at  a  <leaSer  te  predoui  wtomn. 
According  to  hia  fSetcriptioa  •hallow  piu  were  wnk,  and  the  gravel 
excavated  wai  yitherea  into  a  walled  enclosure  where  it  was  cnuhed 
and  water  waa  poured  over  it,  and  it  was  finally  sifted  in  baskets  and 
sorted  by  hand,  llie  baying  and  selling  was  at  that  period  conducted 
1^  young  children.  In  more  modem  tunes  there  has  been  the  same 
cacavadon  of  shallow  pits,  and  sluicing,  sifting  and  sorting,  by  hand 
labour,  the  only  machinrry  used  being  chain  pumps  made  of  earthen 
bowls  to  remove  the  water  from  the  deeper  pits. 

At  some  of  the  Indian  localities  spasmodic  mining  has  been  carried 
on  at  different  periods  for  centuries,  at  some  the  woric  which  had  been 
long  abandoned  was  inived  in  recent  times,  at  otherait  has  long  been 
abandoned  altooethcr.  Many  of  the  large  stones  oi  antiquity  were 
probably  found  in  the  KoUar  group,  where  Tavemier  found  60,000 
worhem  in  1645  (?),  the  mines  having,  according  to  native  accounts, 
been  discoverad  about  100  years  pceviouslv.  Goloonda  was  the 
fortress  and  the  market  for  w  diajnond  industry  at  thb  group  of 
mines,  and  so  gave  its  name  to  thenL  The  old  mines  have  now  been 
completely  abandoned,  but  in  1891  about  1000  carau  were  being 
raisedaanuallyto  the  neighbourhood  of  H^^dnabad.  TheSambalpur 
group  appear  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  mines  of  all,  but  they 
were  not  worked  later  than  1850.  The  Panna  group  were  the  meet 
productive  during  the  19th  century.  India  was  no  doubt  the  source 
of  all  the  large  stones  of  antiquity;  a  stone  of  67I  carats  was  fouiid 
at  Wajra  Karur  in  the  Chennur  group  in  1881,  and  one  of  210^ 
carats  at  Hira  Khund  in  1809.  Other  Indian  localities  besides  those 
mentioned  above  are  Simla,  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  where  a  few 
stones  have  been  found,  and  a  district  on  the  Gouel  and  the  Sunk 
rivers  in  Bengal,  which  V.  Bali  has  identified  with  the  Soumclpour 
mentioned  by  Tavemier.  The  mines  of  Golconda  and  Kurnool  were 
described  as  early  as  1677  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Pkilosophiftti 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  At  the  present  time  very  few 
Indian  diamonds  find  tneir  way  out  of  the  country,  and,  so  far  as 
the  world's  supply  is  concerned,  Indian  mining  of  diamonds  may  be 
considered  extmct.  The  first  blow  to  this  industry  was  the  discovery 
of  the  Brazilian  mines  in  Minas  Ccraes  and  Bahia. 

Brazil. — Diamonds  were  found  about  1725  at  Tcjuco  (now  Dia- 
mantina)  in  Minas  Geracs,  and  the  mining  became  imponant about 
1740.  The  chief  districts  in  Minas  Geracs  are(i)  Bagagcm  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Serra  da  Mata  da  Corda;  (2)  Rio  Abaetc  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  same  range;  these  two  districts  being  among  the  head  waters  of 
the  Riode  San  Francisco  and  its  tributaries;  (3)  Diamantina,  on  aod 
about  the  watershed  separating  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco  from  tb« 
Rio  ^cquitinhonha;  and  (4)  Grao  Mogul,  nearly  200  m.  to  the  N.E. 
of  Diamantina  on  the  latter  river. 

The  Rio  Abaete  district  was  worked  on  a  considerable  scale  between 
17B5  and  1807,  but  is  now  abandoned.  Diamantina  is  at  present  the 
roost  important  district;  it  occupies  a  mountainous  plateau,  aad 
the  diamonds  are  found  both  on  the  plateau  and  in  the  river  valleys 
below  it.  The  mountains  consist  here  of  an  ancient  laminated 
micaceous  quartziie,  which  is  in  parts  a  flexible  sandstone  known  as 
itacolumite,  and  in  parts  a  conclomerate;  it  is  interbeddcd  with 
clay-slate,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist  and  haematite-schist,  and 
intersected  by  veins  of  quartz.  This  series  is  overlain  unconfurmably 
by  a  younger  t^uartzite  of  similar  character,  and  itself  rests  upon  the 
crystalline  schists.  The  diamond  is  found  under  three  conditions: 
(i)  in  thcgravclsof  the  present  rivers,  em  bedded  in  a  ferruginous  clay- 
cemented  conglomerate  known  as  caJcoVAo;  (2)  in  terraces  (gupiarras) 
in  a  similar  conglomerate  occupying  higher  levels  in  the  present 
valleys;  (3)  in  plateau  deposits  in  a  coarse  surface  conglomerate 
known  as  furgtuhe,  the  diamond  and  other  heavy  minerals  being 
embedded  in  tne  red  clay  which  cements  the  larger  blocks.  Under 
all  these  three  conditions  the  diamond  is  associated  with  fragments 
of  the  roclu  of  the  country  and  the  minerals  derived  from  them, 
especially  quartz,  hornstonc.  jasper,  the  polymorphous  oxide  of 
titanium  (rutile,  anatase  and  brookite),  oxtaes  and  hydrates  of  iron 
(magnetite,  ilmcnite,  haematite,  limonite),  oxide  of  tin.  iron  pyrites, 
tourmaline,  garnet,  xenotime,  monazite.  kyantte.  diaspore,  spheiie* 
topaz,  and  several  nho'^phatcs.  and  also  gold.  Since  the  heavy 
minerals  of  the  cawjlkn  in  the  river  beds  are  more  worn  ihan  thoMr  w 
the  terraces,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  have  been  derived  by  the 
cattily  down  of  the  older  river  mveb  represented  by  the  terraces : 
and  since  in  both  d^Mssiu  the  heavy  minerals  are  more  abundant 
near  the  heads  of  the  valleys  in  the  plateau,  it  is  also  highly  probable 
that  both  have  really  been  derived  from  the  plateau  deposit.  In  the 
latter,  especiallv  at  5So  JoSo  da  Chapada.  the  minerals  accompany- 
ing the  diamond  are  scarcely  worn  at  all ;  in  the  terraces  and  the  river 
beds  they  are  more  worn  and  more  abundant :  the  terracos,  therefore, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  first  concentration  of  the  pbteau  material  by 
the  old  rivers;  and  the  taseolMa  as  a  second  concentration  by  the 
modem  rivers.  The  mining  is  carried  on  by  negroes  under  the  super- 
vision of  oversters;  the  cascaiko  is  dug  out  in  the  dry  season  and 
removed  to  a  higher  level,  and  is  afterwards  washed  out  by  hand  in 
ninning  water  in  shallow  wooden  ba«ns  {bateas).  The  terraces  can 
be  worked  at  all  seasons,  and  the  material  .is  partly  washed  out 
by  hading  streams  on  to  it.  The  washing  of  the  plateau  material  is 
effected  in  reservoirs  of  rain  water. 

It  is  diflicult  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  actual  production  of  the 
Minns  Geracs  mines,  for  no  official  returns  have  been  publisbed,  but 
•a  recant  years  It  has  certainly  been  rivalled  by  the  yield  in  Bahia. 


The  diamond  Mrc  oocsfs  in  rivtr  gimcis  wbA  sums  mmcsmuo  vWi 
the  same  mineimb  as  in  Minas  Gemes;  since  1644  the  richest  wamm 
have  been  worked  in  the  Sena  de  Cincoca.  where  the  mountains  are 
intersected  by  the  river  I^uaguassu  and  its  tributaries;  it  Is  said 
that  there  were  as  many  as  30,000  miners  working  here  in  1845.  and 
it  was  estimated  that  S4<(XK>  ouats  were  produced  in  Bahia  in  1858. 
The  earlier  workings  were  in  the  Senrn  de  Chapada  to  the  N.W.  ol 
the  mines  just  mentioned.  In  1901  there  were  about  sooo  ntgrwa 
eiftpkived  m  the  Bahia  mines;  ntethods  were  still  pnmitive;  the 
eoMOMe  was  dug  out  from  the  river  beds  or  tunndlM  out  from  the 
valley  side,  and  washed  oooe  a  week  in  sluices  of  runnai^  water, 
where  it  was  ttMued  over  with  the  hoe,  and  finally  waited  in  wooden 
basins  and  picked  over  tnr  hand;  sometimes  also  the  diamantiferoua 
material  is  scooped  out  m  the  bed  of  the  shallow  rivers  by  divers,  and 
by  men  working  under  water  in  caissons.  It  is  almost  exdunvely  in 
the  mines  of  Bahia,  and  in  particular  in  the  Cincora  district,  that  the 
valuable  carbonado  is  found.  The  carbonado  and  the  diamond  have 
been  traced  to  an  extensive  bard  congJomeratc  wbkh  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  the  sandstone  formation.  Uiamonds  are  also  miiwd  at 
Salobro  on  the  river  Panto  not  far  inland  from  the  port  of  Canavieras 
in  the  &E.  comer  of  Bahia.  The  enormous  development  of  the  Sawth 
Africanmines,whklisuppliedin  t906,about90%of  the  world'sprodnoe. 
has  thrown  into  the  shade  the  Brazilian  production;  but  the  Buiktim 
for  Feb.  1900  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics  gave 
a  very  confident  account  of  Its  future,  under  improved  methods. 

South  ^/rtea.— The  first  discoyery  was  made  in  1867  by  Dr  W.  G. 
Atherstone.  who  identified  as  diamond  a  pebble  obtained  (rain  a 
chDd  ia  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Ormnge  river  and  brou^t  by  a 
trader  to  Graharastown ;  it  was  bought  for  £500  and  displayed  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  that  year.  In  186^  a  stone  wrighir^Sji  carata 
was  found  near  the  Orange  river :  this  was  purchased  oy  the  earl 
of  Dudley  for  £15,000  and  became  famoos  as  the  "  Star  of  South 
Africa.**  A  ruM  of  pospectors  at  onoe  took  pfau»  to  the  banks  ol 
the  Orange  and  Vaal  nvers,  and  resulted  in  considerable  discoveries,  so 


Bnuilian  nejcroes  and  of  gold  placer-minera.  A  diggers*  oonunittee 
limited  the  sue  of  claims  to  w  It.  square,  with  free  access  to  the  river 
bank;  the  gravd  and  sand  were  washed  in  cradles  provided  with 
screens  of  perforated  metal,  and  the  concentrates  were  sorted  fay 
hand  on  tablea  by  means  of  an  iron  scraper. 

But  towards  the  cloae  of  1870  stones  were  found  at  Jagersfontein 
and  at  Dutoitspan,  Ux  from  the  Vaal  river,  and  led  to  a  second  great 
rush  of  prospectors,  especially  to  Dutoitspao,  and  in  1871  to  what 
is  now  the  Kimberley  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter.  At 
each  of  these  spots  the  diamantiferous  area  was  a  roughly  areolar 
patch  of  considerable  siae,  and  in  some  occupied  the  pooition  ol 
one  of  those  depressions  or  "  pans  "  so  frequent  in  S.  Africa.  These 
**drydigpngs'  werethereforcatfirstsuppoaedtobealfuvlatinorigin 
like  the  nver  gravds;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that,  below  the  red 
sorfsoesoiland  the  undcriying  calcareous  deposit,  diamonds  were  abn 
found  in  a  layer  of  yellowish  clay  about  50  ft.  tbkk  known  as  "  ycHov 
ground."  Below  this  again  wasa  hard  bluish-green  lerpentinous  rock 
which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  barren  bed-rock;  but  thb  also 
contained  the  precious  stone,  and  has  become  famous,  under  the 
name  of  "  blue  ground,"  as  the  matrix  of  the  S.  African  diamonda. 
The  yellow  ground  is  merriy  decomposed  Uue  ground.  In  the 
Kimtwrley  district  five  of  these  round  patches  of  blue  ground  were 
found  within  an  area  little  more  than  3  m.  in  diameter;  that  at 
Kimberley  occupying  10  acre«.  that  at  Dutoitspan  23  acres.  There 
were  soon  50,000  workers  on  this  field,  the  caovas  camp  was  replaced 
by  a  town  of  brick  and  iron  surrounded  by  the  wooden  huts  of  the 
native*,  and  Kimberley  became  an  important  centre. 

It  was  soon  found  that  each  mine  was  in  reality  a  huge  \*erticat 
funnel  or  crater  descending  to  an  unknown  depth,  and  filled  with 
diamantiferous  blue  grounif  At  first  each  claim  was  an  independent 
pit  31  ft  souaie  sunk  into  the  blue  ground;  the  diamantUerous  rack 
was  hoisted  by  bucket  and  windlass,  and  roadways  were  left  arroca 
the  pit  to  provide  access  to  the  claims.  But  the  roadways  soon  felt 
in.  and  ultimately  haulage  from  the  clatms  could  only  be  provided  by 
meam  of  a  vast  system  of  wire  ropes  extending  from  a  triple  stagii^ 
of  windlasses  erected  round  the  entire  edge  of  lite  mine,  whidi  had  by 
this  time  become  a  huge  open  pit ;  the  ropes  from  the  upper  wino* 
lasses  extended  to  the  centre,  and  those  from  the  lower  tier  to  the 
sides  of  the  pit;  covering  the  whde  mass  like  a  gigantic  cobweb. 
(See  Plate  11.  fig.  12.)  The  buckeu  of  blue  ground  were  hauled  up 
these  ropes  by  means  of  horse  whims,  and  m  1875  steam  winding 
engines  began  to  be  employed.  By  this  time  also  improved  metboin 
in  the  treatment  of  tnenue  ground  were  introduced.  Itwascarried 
off  in  carts  to  open  spaces,  where  an  exposure  of  some  weeks  to  the  air 
was  found  to  pulverise  the  hard  rock  far  moie  efficiently  tlian  the 
old  method  of  crushing  with  anllcts.  The  placef^-mia«r*•  cntdle  aaA 
rDckiny<tn>ugh  were  rqihced  by  puddling  troughs  stirred  by  * 
revolying  comb  worked  by  horse  power;  reservoirB  were  constructed 
for  the  scanty  waterHupplv,  bucket  elevators  were  introduced  to 
carry  away  the  tailings;  ana  the  natives  were  confined  in  compoumte. 
Pur  these  improwemeats  conaperatron  was  necessary;    the  better 


cUims.  adii^  in  187a  had  risen  from /lOO  to  more  than  Xirvx*  Uk 
liic,  began  to  be  mninlldsfed,  and  a  Mudnc  Board  was  introdoccd. 
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In  0  very  few  years,  however,  the  open  pit  tnininK  was  rendered 
impossible  by  the  mud  rushes,  by  the  falls  of  the  masses  of  barren 
rock  known  as  "  reef,"  which  were  left  standing  in  the  mine,  and  by 
landslips  from  the  sides,  so  that  in  1883,  when  the  pit  had  reached  a 
depth  of  about  400  ft.,  mining  in  the  Klmberiey  crater  had  become 
almost  impossible.  By  1889.  in  the  whole  group  of  mines,  Kimberlcy, 
Dutohspan,  De  Bfersand  Bultfontcin,  open  pit -working  was  practi- 
cally abandoned.  Meanwhile  mining  below  the  bottom  of  the  pits  by 
means  of  shafts  and  underground  tunnels  had  been  commenced ;  but 
the  full  development  of  modem  methods  dates  from  the  year  1889 
when  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Alfred  Beit,  who  had  already  attured  control 
of  the  De  Beers  mine,  acquired  also  the  conlrolof  the  Kimbcrley  mine, 
and  shortly  afterwards  consolidated  the  entire  group  in  the  hands  of 
the  De  Beers  Company.     (Sec  Kihberley.) 

The  scene  of  native  mining  was  now  transferred  from  the  open  pit 
to  underyround  tunnels;    the  vast  network  of  wire  wpes  (Plate  il. 
fig.  12)  with  their  ascending  and  descending  buckets  disappeared,  and 
with.it  the  cosmopolitan  crowd  of  busy  miners  working  like  axits  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit.    In  place  of  all  this,  the  visitor  to  Kimberley 
encounters  at  the  edge  of  the  town  only  a  huge   crater, 
silent  and  apparently  deserted,  with  no  visible  sign  of  the 
great  mining  operations  which  are  conducted  nearly  half 
a  mile  below  the  surface.     The  aspect  of  the  Kimberley 
pit  in  1906  is  shown  in  fig.  13  of  Plate  II.,  which  may 
be  compared  vith  the  section  of  fig.  8. 

Infig.i3,PUte  11. ,thcsequenceoTthebBsaIt, shale  and 
melaphyre  is  clearly  visible  on  the  sides  of  the  pit;  and 
fig.  8  shows  how  the  crater  or"  pipe  "  of  blue  ground  has 
penetrated  these  rocks  and  also  the  underlyingquartzite. 
The  workings  at  De  Beers  had  extended  into  the  still 
more  deeply  seated  granite  in  1906.  Figure  9,  Plate  I., 
shows  the  lop  of  the  De  Beers'  crater  with  basalt  over- 
lying the  shale.  Figure  8  also  explains  the  modem 
system  of  mining  introduced  by  Gardner  Williams.  A 
vertical  shaft  is  sunk  in  the  virinityof  the  mine,  andfrom 
this  horizontal  tunnels  arc  driven  into  the  pipe  at  dif- 
ferentlcvelsseparatedby  intervals  of40ft.  Throughthe 
blue  ground  itself  on  each  level  a  series  of  parallel  tunnels 
about  120  ft.  apart  are  driven  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
pipe,  and  at  right  angles  to  these,  and  36  ft.  apart, 
another  scries  of  tunnels.  When  the  tunnels  reach  the 
side  of  the  mine  they  are  opened  upwards  and  sideways 
so  as  to  form  a  large  chamber,  and  the  overlying  mass  of 
blue  ground  and  d^-bri^  is  allowed  to  settle  down  and  fil! 
up  the  gallery.  On  each  level  this  process  is  carried 
somewhat  farther  back  than  on  the  level  below  (fiff.  8): 
material  is  thus  continually  withdrawn  from  one  side  of 
the  mine  and  extracted  by  mcan&of  the  rock  shaft  on  the 
opposite  side,  while  the  superincumbent  d6bri3  is  contin- 
ually sinking,  and  is  allowed  to  fall  dccpex  on  the  side 
lartoesc  from  the  shaft  as  the  blue  grouiKl  is  withdrawn 
from  beneath  it.  In  1905  the  main  shaft  had  been  sunt: 
to  a  depth  of  2600  ft.  at  the  Kimberley  mine. 

For  tlhe  extraction  and  treatment  oTthe  blue  vround 
the  De  Beers  Company  in  its  great  winding  ana  washing  plaiit  eni- 
ploys  labour-aaving  machinery  on  a  gigantic  i^ale.  The  ground  is 
transferred  in  truclu  to  the  shaft  where  it  is  automatically  tipped  into 
•kips  htAdiag  96  cubic  ft.  (six  truck  loads) ;  these  are  rapidly  hoisted 
to  the  surface,  where  their  contents  are  automatically  dumped  into 
side-tippifK  trucks,  and  these  in  turn  are  drawn  away  in  a  continual 
procesMonbyancndlcsswue  rope  along  the  tram  lines  leading  to  the 
vast  "  distributii^  6oon."  These  arc  open  tracts  upon  which  the  blue 
groundif  spread  out  and  left  exposed  to  sun  and  rain  until  it  crumbles 
and  disintecrates,  the  protxss  being  hastened  by  harrowing  with 
steam  pkMignsLthis  nay  requite  a  period  of  three  or  six  months,  or 
cven  a  year.  The  stock  of  blue  ground  on  the  Hoors  at  one  time  in 
1905  was  nearly  d,)^,ooo  loads.  The  disintegrated  ground  is  then 
brought  back  in  the  tnicksand  fed  through  perforated  cylinders  into 
the  washing  pans;  the  hard  blue  which  has  resisted  disintegration 
c»  the  floors,  and  the  lumps  which  arc  too  big  to  pass  the  cylindrical 
sieves,  are  crushed  before  going  to  the  pans.  These  are  shallow 
cylindrical  troughs  containing  muddy  water  in  which  the  diamonds 
and  other  heavy  minerals  (concentmtcs)  are  «wept  to  the  rim  by 
revolving  toothed  arms,  while  the  lighter  stuff  escapes  near  the  centre 
of  the  pan.  The  concentrates  are  then  passed  over  sloping  tables 
(pulsator)  and  shaken  to  and  fro  under  a  stream  of  waterwmcn  effects 
a  second  concentration  of  the  heaviest  material. 

Until  recently  the  final  separation  of  the  diamond  from  the  con- 
centrates was.  made  by  band  picking,  but  even  this  has  now  been 
StfiMoeA  by  machinery,  owing  to  the  remarkable  discovery  that  a 
greased  surface  wiH  hohd  a  diamond  while  allowing  the  other  heavy 
ounenib  to  pass  ova- it.  The  conoetit  rates  arc  washed  down  a  sloping 
table  of  corrugated  iron  which  is  amcarcd  with  grease,  and  it  is  found 
that  practically  all  the  diamonds  adhere  to  the  table,  and  the  other 
minerals  arc  washed  ^way.  At  the  large  and  important  Premier  mine 
in  the  Transvaal  the  Elmore  process,  used  in  British  Columbia  and 
in  Wales  for  the  separation  <rf  metallic  ores,  has  been  also  introduced. 
In  the  Elmore  procc&s  oil  la  employed  to  float  off  the  materials  which 
adhere  to  it.  wnile  the  other  materials  remain  in  the  water,  the  oil 
being  separated  from  the  water  by  centrifugal  action.    The  other 


minerals  found  in  the  concentrates  are  ixbbles  and  fragments  of 
pyropc,  zircon,  cyanite,  chrome-diopside,  cnstatite,  a  green  pyroxene, 
mica,  ilmenite,  magnetite,  chromite,  hornblende,  olivine,  harytea, 
calcite  and  pyrites. 

In  ^11  the  S.  African  mines  the  diamonds  are  not  only  crystals  of 
various  weights  from  fractions  of  a  carat  to  1 50  carats,  but  ilso  occur 
as  microscopic  crystals  disseminated  through  the  blue  ground.  la 
spile  of  thfs,  however,  the  average  yield  in  the  profitable  mines  » 
only  from  0-2  carat  to  0-6  carat  per  load  of  1600  lb,  or  on  an  average 
about  I  \  grs.  per  ton.  The  annual  output  of  diamonds  from  the  De 
Beers  mines  was  valued  in  1906  at  nearly  £5,000,000;  the  value  pet 
carat  ranging  from  about  35s.  to  70s. 

Pipes  similar  to  those  which  surround  Kimberley  have  been  found 
m  other  parts  of  S.  Africa.  One  of  the  best  known  is  that  of  Jager»- 
fontein,  which  was  really  the  first  of  the  dry  diggings  (discovered  In 
1870).  This  large  mine  is  near  Fauresmith  and  80  m.  to  the  south 
of  Kimberley.  In  1905  the  year's  production  from  the  Orange  River 
Colony  mines  was  more  than  320,000  carats,  valued  at  £938,000.  But 
by  far  the  largest  of  all  the  pipes  hitherto  discovered  15  the  Premier 
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mine  in  the  Transvaal,  about  300  m.  to  the  east  of  Kiipberlcy.  This 
was  discovered  in  1902  and. occupies  an  area  of  about  75  acres.  la 
1906  it  was  being  worked  as  a  shallow  open  mine;  but  the  description 
of  the  Kimberley  methods  given  above  itapfrficabie  to  the  washing 

{)lant  at  that  time  being  introduced  into  the Pranierniineuponavwy 
arge  scale.  Comparatively  few  of  the  pipes  which  have  bcoi  di»> 
covered  are  at  all  rich  in  diamonds,  and  many  are  quite  barren;  some 
are'hlled  with  "  hard  blue  "  which  even  if^diamantiferous  may  be 
loo  expensive  to  work. 

The  most  competent  S.  African  geologists  bdteve  all  tbeae  remaric* 
able  pipes  to  be  connected  with  volcanic  outbursts  which  occurred 
over  the  whole  of  S.  Africa  during  the  Cretaceous  period  (after  the 
deposition  of  the  Stormberg  beds),  .1  :id  drilled  these  enormous  cratera 
through  all  the  later  formations.  \\  ith  the  true  pipes  are  associated 
dykes  and  Assures  also  filled  with  diamantiferous  blue  ground.  It 
is  only  in  the  more  northerly  part  of  the  country  that  the  pipes' 
arc  filled  with  blue  ground  (or  "  ktmberlite  "),  and  that  they  are 
diamantiferous:  but  over  a  great  tart  of  Cape  Colony  have  bten 
discovered  what  are  probably  similir  pipes  filled  with  agglomeratnt 
breccias  and  tuffs,  and  some  with  Im^sic  lavas;  one,  in  particular,  ia 
the  River&dale  Division  near  the  southern  coast,  beuig  occupied  by  A 
melilite-basalt.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  occurrence  of  the' diamond 
in  the  S.  African  pipes  is  auite  different  from  the  occurrences  in 
alluvial  deposits  which  have  ocen  described  above,  llie  qoestioo  of 
the  origin  of  the  diamond  in  S.  Afiida  and  eUewheie  ia  diacuasad 
below. 

The  River  Diggings  on  the  Voal  river  are  still  woriced  upon  a  smaU 
scale,  but  the  production  from  this  source  Is  ao  limited  tut  they  are 
of  little  account  in  comparison  with  the  mines  in  tlie  blue  gfound. 
The  Btonee,  however^  are  good ;  since  thev  differ  somewhat  from  the 
Kimberley  crystals  it  ie  probable  that  tney  were  not  derived  fran 
the  present  pipes.  Another  S.  African  locality  most  be  nNftttmifrt; 
considerable  finds  were  reported  Id  1905  and  too6  fiWi  grarela 
at  Somabula  near  Gwelo  in  Rhodt'sia  whm  the  aaanotf  la  associ- 
ated with  chrysoberyl.  corundum  (l>oth  sapphire  and  ruby)*  tofiu* 
garnet,  ilmemtc,  staurolite,  rutile,  with  peboiea  of  qunrts*  gnnke- 
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chlorite-schist,  &c  Diamond  has  also  been  reported  from  kimbcrlitc 
"  pipes  "  in  Rhodesia. 

Other  LocaiitUs. — In  addition  to  the  South  American  localiiie* 
mentioned  above,  small  diamonds  have  also  br*n  mined  since  their 
riiscovcry  in  1890  on  the  river  Maz-aruni  in  British  Guiana,  and 
finds  have  been  reported  in  the  gold  washings  of  Dutch  Guiana. 
Borneo  has  pu.'^ses6ed  a  diamond  industry  &ince  the  island  was  first 
settled  by  the  Malays ;  the  references  in  the  works  of  Garcia  de  Ort», 
Linschotcn.  Dc  Boot,  De  Lact  and  others,  to  Malacca  as  a  locality 
relate  to  Borneo.  The  large  Borneo  stone,  over  560  carats  in  weitht, 
known  as  the  Matan,  is  in  all  probability  not  a  diamond.  The  chieC 
mines  are  situated  on  the  river  Kapuas  in  the  west  and  neir 
Dandjarmassin  in  the  south  cast  of  the  island,  and  the  alluvial 
deposits  in  which  they  occur  are  worked  by  a  small  number  of  Cliintte 
and  Malays.  Australia  has  yielded  diamonds  in  alluvial  denosiu 
near  Bathurst  (where  the  first  discovery  was  made  in  1 851)  and 
Mudgcc  in  New  South  Wales,  and  also  near  Bingara  and  Inverell 
in  the  north  of  the  colony.  At  Mount  Wcrong  a  stone  weighing 
29  carats  was  found  in  1905.  At  Ruby  Hill  near  Bingara  they  were 
found  in  a  breccia  filling  a  volcanic  pipe.  At  Ballina,  in  New  England, 
diamonds  have  been  found  in  tnc  eea  sand.  Other  Australian 
localities  are  Echunj;a  in  South  Australia;  Becchworth,  Arena  aod 
Melbourne  in  Victoria;  Frcemantle  and  Nullagine  in  Western 
Australia;  the  Palmer  and  Gillx:rt  rivers  in  Queensland.  These  have 
been  for  the  most  part  discoveries  in  alluvial  deposits  of  the  gold- 
fields,  and  the  stones  were  small.  In  Tasmania  also  diamonds  have 
been  found  in  the  Corinna  goldficlds.  Europe  has  protluccd  few 
diamonds.  Humboldt  searched  for  them  in  the  Urals  on  account  (rf 
the  similarity  of  the  gold  and  platinum  deposits  to  those  of  BraaU, 
and  small  diamonds  were  ultimately  found  (1829)  in  the  g^ld  washJTWi 
of  Bisscrsk,  and  later  at  Ekaterinourg  and  other  spots  in  the  Urali. 
In  Lapland  they  have  been  found  in  the  sands  of  the  Pascvi^  rivtf. 
Siberia  has  yielded  isolated  diamonds  from  the  gold  washmgs  of 
Yenisei.  In  North  America  a  few  small  stones  have  been  found  in 
alluvial  deposits,  mostly  auriferous,  in  Georgia,  N.  and  S.  Caroliiia, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  California,  Oregon  and 
Indiana.  A  crystal  weighing  23}  carats  was  found  in  Virginia  in 
1855,  and  one  of  21 J  carats  in  Wisconsin  in  1886.  In  1906  a  number 
of  small  diamonds  were  discovered  in  an  altered  pcridotitc  some- 
what resembling  the  S.  African  blue  ground,  at  Murfrcesboro,  Pika 
county,  Arkansas.  Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  diamoiida 
found  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Ohio  near  the  Great  I-akcs.  fortliey 
arc  here  found  inthe  terminal  moraines  of  the  great  glacial  sheet  whicii 
is  supposed  to  have  spread  southwards  from  the  region  of  Hudson 
Bay;  several  of  the  drift  minerals  of  the  diamaniilerous  region  of 
Indiana  have  been  identified  as  probably  of  Canadi.in  origm;  no 
diamonds  have  however  yet  been  lound  in  the  intcr\'eniiig  country  of 
Ontario.  A  rock  similar  to  the  blue  ground  of  Kimlicrley  has  been 
found  in  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  New  York.  The  occurrence  of 
diamond  in  meteorites  is  descrdjed  below. 

Origin  of  the  Diamond  in  Nature.— It  appears  from  the  forrgoinj 
account  that  at  most  localities  the  diamond  is  found  in  alluvial  de- 
posits probably  far  from  the  place  w*here  it  originated.  The  mincnla 
associated  with  it  do  not  alTord  much  clue  to  the  original  conditiofli; 
they  arc  mostly  heavy  minerals  derived  from  the  neighbouring  rocJM, 
in  which  the  diamond  itself  has  not  been  observed.  Among  the 
commoneft  as3<x:iatc5  of  the  diamond  arc  quartz,  topaz,  tournirdine, 
rutilc,  zircon,  magnetite,  garnet,  spinel  and  other  minerals  which  ue 
common  accessory  constituents  of  granite,  gneiss  and  the  cr>stanine 
schists.  Gold  (also  platinum)  is  a  not  infrequent  ass/x-iate,  but  this 
may  only  mean  that  the  sands  in  which  the  diamond  is  found  have 
been  searched  because  they  were  known  to  be  auriferousj  also  that 
both  gold  and  diamond  arc  among  the  most  durable  of  mmcrals  and 
may  have  survived  from  ancient  rocks  of  which  other  traces  have  been 
lost. 

The  localities  at  which  the  diamond  has  been  supposed  to  oc«r 
in  its  original  matrix  are  the  following: — at  Wnjra  Knrur,  in  the 
Cuddapah  district,  India,  M.  Chapcr  found  diamond  with  corundum 
in  a  decomposed  red  pegmatite  vein  in  gneiss.  At  Sao  Joao  da 
Chapada.  in  Minas  Gcraes,  diamonds  occur  in  a  clay  intcrstrdtified 
with  the  itacolumite,  and  are  accompanied  by  sharp  ervstnis  of  nitile 
aod  haematite  in  the  neighbourhood  c^  dccomposctf  ouartz  veins 
v^iich  intenoct  the  itacolumite.  It  has  been  suggestea  that  these 
three  minerals  were  originally  formed  in  the  quartz  veins.  In  both 
tlieae  occurrences  the  evidence  is  certainly  not  lufTicient  to  establish 
tlie  presence  of  an  original  matrix.  At  InvereD  in  New  South  Wales 
»  diamond  (1906)  has  Men  found  embedded  in  a  hornblende  diabase 
which  is  described  as  a  dyke  intcrwcting  the  granite.  Finally  there  is 
the  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  blue  groond  of  the  African  jupes.  ^ 

There  has  been  much  controversy  concerning  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  blue  ground  Itsdf;  and  even  granted  that  (as  is  generally 
Mieved)  the  blue  gromid  Is  a  much  serpentinized  volcanic  breccia 
consisting  originally  of  an  olivine^bronzite-lMotite  rock  (the  so-called 
Umberllte).  it  contains  so  many  rounded  and  angular  fragments  of 
wious  rocks  and  minerals  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whicft  of  them 
nwy  have  bdongsd  to  the  original  rock,  and  whether  any  were  formed 
As  fA«»  or  were  Drought  up  mim  befow  as  inclusions.  Carvill  Lewis 
bdleved  the  bine  ground  to  be  tnie  eruptive  rock,  and  the  carbon  to 
hAve  been  derived  from  the  bitumh)0U9  shales  of  which  It  contains 
(nCBMota.  Tht  JOmberlcy  shales,  which  are  pcnetfmted  by  the  Dc 


Beers  group  of  pipes,  were,  howe\*cr,  certainty  not  the  wj««  qI  ^it 

alitvthes' 


bonat  the  Premier  (Transvaal)  mine,  for  at  thisloca 
do  not  exist.  The  view  that  the  diamond  may  have  cr>  staltiscd  out 
from  solution  in  its  present  matrix  receives  some  support  from  th* 
experiments  of  W.  Luzi,  who  found  that  it  can  be  corroded  by  th* 
solvent  action  of  fused  blue  ground;  from  the  experiments  of 
J.  Friedlander,  who  obtained  diamond  by  dissoKing  graphite  in  fused 
(rftvine;  and  still  more  from  the  cxpcnments  of  R.  von  HassUogcr 
and  J.  WollI,  who  have  obtained  it  by  dissolving  graphite  in  a  fused 
mixture  of  silicates  having  approximately  the  composition  of  the 
blue  ground.  E-  Cohen,  who  regarded  the  pipes  as  of  the  aature  of  a 
mud  volcano,  and  the  blue  ground  as  a  kimbcrlite  bn-ccia  altered  bgr 
hydrothermal  action,  thought  tlut  the  diamond  and  acr<mi ponying 
minerals  had  been  brought  up  from  decp-scated  cr>'si;iiiiiie  schists. 
Other  authors  have  sought  the  origin  of  the  diamond  in  the  actloQ 
of  the  hydratcd  magnesian  silicates  on  hydrocarbons  dtrtvcd  from 
bituminous  schists,  or  in  the  decomposition  of  metallic  cirbidea* 

Of  great  scientific  interest  in  this  connexion  is  the  discovtry  of 
smalt  diamonds  in  certain  metet>rites,  both  stones  and  lroAS|  for 
exnmple,  in  the  stone  which  fell  at  Novo-Urei  in  Pcnra.  Russia, 'la 
I8S&,  in  a  stone  found  at  Carcotc  In  Chile,  and  in  the  ir^in  found  at 
Cltlon  Diablo  in  Arizona.  Graphitic  carbon  in  cubic  torm  (difKinite) 
hasalho  been  found  in  certain  metc-uric  "  irons,"  for  cxamfNe  in  those 
from  Magura  in  Szepcs  countv.  Hungary,  and  Youndegin  near  Yoric 
in  Western  Australia.  The  latter  is  now  generally  believed  to  be 
altered  diamond.  The  fact  that  H.  Moissan  has  jinidaced  the 
diamond  artificially,  by  allowing  dissolved  carbon  to  en  itaUise  out 
at  a  hign  temperature  and  pressure  from  molten  iron,  crivpled  with 
the  occurrence  in  meteoric  iron,  has  led  Sir  William  Crookr^andotbcre 
to  conclude  that  the  mineral  may  have  bt'cn  derived  from  deep-seated 
irtn  containing  carbon  in  solution  (see  the  article  Gem,  ArtTinciAL). 
Adolf  Knop  suggested  that  this  may  have  first  yielded  hydrocarbon* 
by  contact  with  water,  and  that  from  these  the  cr>'stalliiie  diamond 
his  been  formed.  The  meteoric  occurrence  has  c\'cn  sufficsted  the 
fanciful  notion  that  all  diamonds  were  originally  derived  from 
meteorites.  The  meteoric  iron  of  Arizona,  some  of  which  contains 
diamond,  is  actually  found  in  and  about  a  huge  crater  which  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  formed  by  an  immense  metcoriso 
penetrating  the  earth's  crust. 

It  is,  at  any  rate,  established  that  carbon  can  crystallize  asdiamood 
from  solution  in  iron,  and  other  metals;  and  It  'becms  that  high 
temperature  and  pressure  and  the  absence  of  oxidizing  agents  are 
necessary  conditions.  The  presence  of  sulphur,  nickel,  &c.,  in  the 
iron  appears  to  favour  the  production  of  the  diamond.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  occurrence  in  meteoric  stones,  and  the  experiment* 
mentioned  above,  show  that  the  diamond  mav  also  crystallize  from 
a  basic  magma,  capable  of  yielding  some  of  the  metallic  <nudcs  and 
ferro-magncsian  silicates;  a  magma,  thcrefon?.  which  is  not  devoid 
of  oxygen.  This  is  still  more  forcibly  suggested  by  the  remarltable 
cdogtte  boulder  found  in  the  blue  ground  of  the  Newlaods  mine,  not 
far  uom  the  Vaal  river,  and  described  by  T.  G.  Bonney.  The  boulder 
is  a  crystalline  rock  consisting  of  pyroxene  (chrome-diopside),  garnet, 
amj  a  little  olivine,  and  is  studdra  with  diamond  crystals;  a  portioa 
of  it  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History).  Iq 
another  cclo^te  boulder,  diamond  was  found  putlv  embedded  in 
pyrope.  Similar  boulders  have  also  been  found  in  toe  Mue  ground 
elsewhere.  SpccimenB  of  pyn^ie  with  attached  or  embedded  dSimond 
had  previously  been  found  in  the  blue  ground  of  the  De  Beers  mines. 
In  the  Newlands  boulder  the  diamonds  have  the  appearance  of  being 
an  original  constituent  a4  the  eclogite.  It  seems  therefore  that  a  holcK 
crystalline  pyroxene-garnet  rock  may  be  one  source  of  the  diamond 
found  in  blue  ground.  On  the  other  hand  many  tons  of  the  somewliat 
similar  eclogite  in  the  De  Beers  mine  have  been  crushed  and  have  not 
jrielded  diamond.  Further,  the  ilmenite,  which  is  the  most  character* 
istic  associate  of  the  diamond  in  blue  ground,  and  other  of  the 
accompanying  minerals,  may  have  come  from  basic  rocks  of  s 
different  nature. 

The  Inverell  occurrence  may^  prove  to  be  another  eitample  «l 
diamond  crystallised  from  a  basic  rock. 

In  both  occuirences,  however,  there  is  still  the  postibility  that  the 
eclogite  or  the  basalt  is  not  the  original  matrix,  but  may  have  caught 
up  uie  already  formed  diamond  from  some  other  matrix.  Scmie 
regard  the  eclogite  boulders  as  derived  from  deep-seated  crystalline 
rocks,  others  as  concretions  in  the  blue  ground.  ■ 

None  of  the  iftdusions  in  the  diamond  gives  any  clue  to  Its  origin; 
diamond  itself  has  been  found  as  an  inclusion,  as  have  also  buck 
.  specks  of  some  carbonaceous  materials.  Other  black  specks  have  been 
:  identified  as  haematite  and  ilmenite;  Mid  has  also  been  found; 
other  included  minerals  recorded  are  runle.  topaz,  auartz,  pyrites, 
apophyllite,  and  green  scales  of  dilorite  (?).  Some  of  these  are ca  very 
doubtful  identification;  others  (e.g.  apof^ylltte  and  chlorite)  may 
have  been  introduced  alom;  cracks.  Some  of  the  fibrous  indtnions 
were  identified  bv  H.  R.  Gflppert  as  vegetable  structures  and  were 
Bupposcd  to  point  to  an  organic  origin,  but  this  view  is  no  lonser  held. 
Liquid  inclusions,  some  of  whidi  are  certainty  carfocm  dioxide,  have 
also  been  observed. 

Finally,  then,  both  experiment  and  the  oatural  occurrence  in  rocks 
and  meteorites  suggest  that  diamond  may  crjnttallize  not  only  from 
iron  but  also  from  a  oasic  silicate  nugma,  poaiibly  from  various  rocks 
CDBsisting  of  bsaic  silicBtes,   The  blue  groond  of  &  Africa  may  bt 
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iW  imik  of  tlw  NraeatiiiisaiJon  of  Mvenl  wdi  rocb,  and  althoagh 
turn  both  breodated  aod  icTpcntiiujed  lOiDe  of  theie  may  have  been 
the  origijia]  matrix.  A  dfcunutance  often  mentioned  in  support  of 
this  view  is  the  fact  that  the  diamond*  in  one  pipe  eenefally  differ 
•MDcirhat  in  rhaiartw  from  tboae  of  another,  even  though  they  be 
nearneighbours, 

Hislery. — ^All  the  famous  diamonds  of  antiquity  most  have  been 
Indian  stones.  Hie  fint  author  who  described  the  Indian  mines 
at  all  fully  was  the  Portuguese,  Garda  de  Orta  (1565),  who  was 
physician  to  the  viceroy  of  Goa.  Before  that  time  there  were 
only  legendary  accounts  lilte  that  of  Sindbad's  "  Valley  of 
the  Diamonds,"  or  the  tale  of  the  stones  found  in  the  brains  of 
serpents.  V.  Ball  thinks  that  the  former  legend  originated  in  the 
Indian  practice  of  sacrificing  cattle  to  the  evO  sprits  when  a  new 
mine  is  opened;  birds  of  prey  would  naturally  cany  off  the  flesh, 
and  might  give  rise  to  tlie  tale  of  the  eagles  carrying  diamonds 
adhering  to  the  meat 

The  following  are  some  of  tlie  most  famous  diamonds  of  the 
world: — 

A  large  stone  found  in  the  Golconda  mines  and  said  to  have 
weighed  787  carats  in  the  rough,  before  being  cut  by  a  Venetian 
bpidary,  was  seen  in  the  treasury  of  Aurangzeb  in  1665  by 
Tsvender,  who  estimated  its  wd{[^t  after  cutting  as  2S0  (?) 
carats,  and  described  it  as  a  rounded  rose<ut-stone,  tall  on  one 
tide.  The  name  Great  Uopd  has  been  frequently  apfdied  to  this 
stone.  Tavemier  states  that  it  was  the  famous  stone  given  to 
Shah  Jaban  by  the  emir  Jumla.  The  Orlof,  stolen  by  a  French 
soldier  from  the  eye  of  an  idol  in  a  Brahmin  temple,  stolen  again 
from  him  by  a  ship's  captain,  was  bought  by  Prince  OrloS  for 
£90,000,  and  given  to  the  empress  Cathanne  U.  It  weighs 
194I  carats,  is  of  a  somewhat  yellow  tinge,  and  is  among  the 
Hussian  crown  jewels.  The  Kok-i-tur,  which  was  in  1739  in  the 
posse^OD  of  Nadir  Shah,  the  Persian  conqueror,  and  in  1813  in 
that  of  the  raja  of  Lahore,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  But 
India  Company  and  was  by  them  presented  to  Queen  Victoria 
In  1850.  It  then  weighed  t8fiiV  carats,  but  was  recut  ia  London 
by  Amsterdam  workmen, and  now  wd^  to6]V<A'^ts.  There 
has  been  much  discussion 'concerning  the  possibility  of  this  stone 
and  the  Orloff  being  both  fn^ents  of  the  Great  Mogul.  The 
Mogul  Baber  in  his  memoirs  (1516)  relates  how  in  his  conquest  of 
In<Ua  be  captured  at  Agra  the  great  stone  weighing  8  mishkals, 
or  310  ratis,  which  may  be  eqninlent  to  about  187  carats.  The 
Koh-i-nor  has  been  identified  by  some  authors  with  this  stone  and 
by  others  with  the  stone  seen  by  Tavemier.  Tavcrtuer,  however, 
subsequently  described  and  sketched  the  diamond  which  he  saw 
as  shaped  like  a  bisected  egg,  quite  different  therefore  from  the 
Koh-i-jior.  NevH  Story  Maskdyne  has  shown  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  stone  which  Tavemier  saw  was  really  the  Koh-i-nor 
and  that  it  is  identical  with  the  great  diamond  of  Babcr;  and 
that  the  280  carats  of  Tavemier  is  a  misinterpretation  on  his  part 
of  the  Indian  wdghts.  He  suggests  that  the  other  and  larger 
diamond  of  antiquity  which  was  given  to  Shah  Jaban  may 
be  one  which  is  now  in  the  treasury  of  Teheran,  and  that  this  is 
the  true  Great  Mogul  which  was  confused  by  Tavemier  with  the 
one  he  saw.  (See  Ball,  Appendix  I.  to  Taverm'er's  Travels  (1889) ; 
and  Maskdyne,  Nature,  1891, 44,  p.  555.). 

The  Regeiil  or  Pitt  diamond  is  a  magnificent  stone  found  in 
dthcr  India  or  Borneo;  it  weighed  410  carats  and  was  bought  for 
£10,400  by  Pitt,  the  governor  of  Madras;  it  was  subsequently, 
in  1717,  bought  for  £80,000  (or,  according  to  some  authorities, 
£>3S,ooo)  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France;  it  was  re- 
duced by  cuttingt0736!}carats;  was  stoMn  with  the  other  crown 
jewels  during  the  Revolution,  but  was  recovered  and  is  still  in 
France.  The  AkbarShak  was  originally  a  stone  of  1 16  carats  with 
Arabic  inscriptions  engraved  upon  it;  after  being  cut  down  to 
71  carats  it  was  bought  by  the  gaikwar  of  Baroda  for  £35,000. 
The  Noam,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  ra'zaro  of  Hyderabad,  is 
supposed  to  weigh  277  carats;  but  it  is  only  a  portion  of  a  stone 
which  is  said  to  have  weighed  440  carats  before  it  was  broken. 
The  Creal  Table,  a  rectangular  stone  seen  by  Tavemier  in  1643 
at  Golconda,  was  found  by  him  to  weigh  7^2-ff  carats;  Maskdyne 
regards  it  as  identical  with  the  Darya-i-nur,  which  is  also  a 
rcctaninilar  stone  wdghing  about  186  carats  in  the  possession  of 


the  shah  of  Persia.  Another  stone,  the  Taj-t-mak,  bdonging  to 
the  shah,  is  a  pale  rose  pear-shaped  stone  and  is  said  to  weigh 
146  carats. 

Other  famous  Indian  diamonds  are  the  following : — The  Saney, 
weighing  S3f}  carats,  which  is  said  to  have  been  successivdy  the 
property  of  Charles  the  Bold,  de  Sancy,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Henrietta  Maria,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  Louis  XIV.;  to  have  been 
stolen  with  the  Pitt  during  the  Fr^ich  Revolution;  and  subse- 
quently to  have  been  the  property  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Prince 
Demidoff  and  an  Indian  prince.  The  Nastok,  781  carats,  the 
property  of  the  duke  of  Westminster.  The  Empress  Eugtia*, 
51  carats,  the  property  of  the  gaikwar  of  Baroda.  The  PigoU, 
49  carats  (?),  which  cannot  now  be  traced.  The  Paska,  4ocarats. 
The  Wkite  Saxan,  48)  carats.    The  Star  of  Este,  2jH  carats. 

Coloured  Indian  diamonds  .of  huge  size  are  rate;  the  moat 
famous  are : — a  beautiful  blue  brilliant,  671^  carats,  cut  from  k 
stone  weighing  112A  carats  brought  to  Europe  by  Tavemier. 
It  was  stolen  from  tbe  French  crown  jewels  with  the  Regent  and 
was  never  recovered.  The  Hope,  44}  carats,  has  the  same  cok>UT 
and  is  probably  a  portion  of  the  missing  stone:  it  was  so-called 
as  forming  part  of  the  collection  of  H.  T.  Hope  bought  for 
£18,000),  and  was  sold  again  in  1906  (resold  1909).  Two  other 
blue  diamonds  an  known,  wdghing  13]  and  i)  carats,  which  may 
also  be  portions  of  tbe  Fraich  diamond.  The  Dresden  Green,  one 
of  the  Saxon  crown  jewels,  40  carats,  has  a  fine  apple-green 
colour.  The  Flartnline,  133^  carats,  one  of  tbe  Austrian  crown 
jewels,  is  a  very  pale  yellow. 

The  most  famous  Brazilian  stones  are>— The  Stat  of  Ike  Soulk, 
found  in  1853,  when  it  wd^ed  354)  carats  and  was  sold  for 
£40,000;  when  cut  it  weighed  125  carats  and  was  bought  by  the 
gaikwar  of  Baroda  for  £80,000.  Also  a  diamond  belonging  to 
Mr  Dresden,  ri9  carats  before,  and  76)  carats  after  cutting. 

Many  large  stones  have  been  found  in  South  Africa;  some  are 
yellow  but  some  ate  as  colourless  as  tbe  best  Indian  or  Bnziliatt 
atones.  The  most  famous  are  the  following:— tbe  5/ar  «/ 5miA 
Africa,  or  Dudley,  mentioned  above,  83)  carats  rough,  46)  carats 
cut.  The  Steaart,  288f  carats  rough,  1 20  carats  cut.  Both  these 
were  found  in  the  river  diggings.  The  Porter  Rhodts  from 
Kimbetley,  of  the  finest  water,  weighed  about  150  carats.  The 
Victoria,  iSo  carats,  was  cut  from  an  octahedron  wdghing  457) 
carats,  and  was  sold  to  the  nizam  of  Hyderabad  for  £400,000. 
The  Tiffany,  a  magnificent  orange-3rellow  stone,  weighs  125} 
carats  cut  A  yellowish  octahedron  found  at  De  Beers  wdghed 
428)  carats,  and  yielded  a  brilliant  of  288)  carats.  Some  of  the 
finest  and  largest  stones  have  come  from  the  Jagetsfontdo  mine; 
one,  the  Jubilee,  found  in  189;,  weighed  640  carats  in  the  ron^ 
and  239  carats  when  cut.  Until  1905  the  largest  known  diamond 
in  the  worid  was  the  Excelsior,  found  in  1893  at  Jagersfontein  by 
a  native  while  loading  a  truck.  It  wdghed  971  carats,  and  was 
ultimately  cut  into  ten  stones  weighing  from  68  to  13  carats. 
But  all  previous  records  were  surpassed  in  1905  by  a  magnificent 
stone  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  any  known  diamond, 
which  was  found  in  the  yeUow  ground  at  the  newly  discovered 
Premier  mine  in  the  Tnnsvaal.  This  extraordinary  diamond 
weighed  3025!  carats  (i)  lb)  and  was  dear  and  water  white;  the 
largest  of  its  surfaces  appeared  to  be  a  deavage  plane,  so  that  it 
might  be  only  a  portion  of  a  much  larger  stone.  It  was  known 
as  the  Cullinan  Diamonds  This  stone  was  purchased  by  the 
Transvaal  government  in  1907  and  presented  to  King  Edward  VII. 
It  was  sent  to  Amsterdam  to  be  cut,  and  in  190S  was  divided  into 
nine  large  stones  and  a  number  of  small  brilliants.  The  four 
largest  stones  weigh  516}  carets,  309^  carats,  92  carats  and  62 
carats  respectively.  Of  these  the  first  and  second  are  the  largest 
brilliants  in  existence.  All  the  stones  are  flawless  and  of  the 
finest  quality. 

BiBLiocRAPHY.'— Boetiui  de  Boot,  Cemmanat  el  lapidmm 
historic  (1609);  D.  Jeffries.  A  Treatise  on  Diamonds  and  Pearls 
O757) :  J-  Mawc,  Travrls  m  the  Interior  of  Braxil  (1813) ;  Treatise  em 
Diamonds  and  Precious  Stones  (1813):  Finder,  De_adamante  (1829); 
Murray,  Memoir  on  tlie  Nature  of  the  Diamond  (1831);  C,  Zerenner, 
De   adamante   disserlatio    (1850);    H.    Emanuel,    Diamonds   and 


Precious  Stones  (186s) :  A.  Schrauf,  Eddsteinkrnde  (1869) :  N.  Jacobs 
and  .N.  Chalrian,  Monopaphie  du  diamani  (1680);  V.  Ijall,  Ceotoi 
cf  India  (1881) ;  C.  W.  Kog,  The  Natural  History  <4  Precious  Sir 
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DIAMOND  NECKLACE 


•Mt  Pneltus  JAtab  (tttt):  M.  E.  Boatia;  Lt  DUmmt  (iSM): 
S.  M.  Bunlum,  Prtdaut  Sina  im  Ifature,  Art  and  LileratuM  (1M7) ; 
P.  Croth,  Crmiriss  itr  BMsUinkimJt  (1S87);  A.  Uvmidge,  TM 
UinmU  tf  New  5<mlk  Woks  (1888);  TnernUr't  Triads  i»  Iniia, 
tnuuUud  by  V.  BaU  (iMo):  E.  W.  Stnetcr,  n«  Gnat  Diamionds 
(i  Ou  IfarU  (1896):  H.  C  Lewis,  TV  CcMiu  aU  Main*  of  Ou 
Dimmi  (1897);  L.  de  Launay,  La  Diamamlt  iu  Cip«(i897); 
C.  Hintie,  Bmibiuk  it  MiMnhtit  (1898):  E.  W.  Stnetcr, 
Pncieus  SUma  and  Gnu  (fith  «!.,  1S98)!  Om,  Sjtttm  of  Uimr- 
alaty  (>899);  Kou  and  otbcn.  Tit  ProdmcHmi Pndat  Sltius  (in 
aanual,  iliiunl  Ktuuras  tf  iu  VmiM  SlaUt);  H.  Bauer,  Fredtus 
Stem  (tram.  L.  J.  Spencer,  1904);  A.  W.  Rofert,  vlii  Inmdmaiam 
le  lit  Cetilen  tf  Cait  Ctltmy  (190$);  Gardner  F.  Willianu,  Tit 
DiamoMl  iimtt  tf  jMlk  Afnu  (rennd  edition,  1906);  Geone  F. 
Kunz,"  Diamowu,  a  ttttdy  of  their  oocwnaoe  in  toe  United  Scate*. 
with  deacriptions  and  compafiflone  of  thoee  from  all  Imown  localities" 
(U.S.  (jcof.  Survey,  1909);  P.  A.  Wagner,  Dit  Diaman^tHmdnt 
iksltiiu  Siiafriias  (1009). 

Among  paper*  in  aaentifie  perfaMBcab  may  be  mentioned  articles 
by  Adler,  Ball,  Baumhauer,  Beck,  Bonney,  Bicwster,  Chaper.  Cohen, 
Craokes,  E)aubrie,  Derby,  Des  Cloiaeaux,  Ooelter,  Dunn,  Flight, 
Friedel,  Corceix,  GQricfa,  Oxppeit,  Hum,  Hudleston,  Huasak, 

fiAnettas,  Jeremejcw,  de  Launay,  LewtL  Maskelyne,  Meunier, 
oassan,  Molengiaaff,  Moulle,  Rose,  Sadebeck.  Scheibe,  Srelxner, 
Sum.    See  gennally  Hintn's  Hamdbuck  im  itiittnhtit. 

(H.  A.  Ml.) 

DIAMOMD  HURIACB,  THB  AFTAIB  OP  THB.  1  myiterious 
incident  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVL  of  Fiance,  which  involved 
the  queen  Marie  Antoinette.  ThePar»anjewellenBoehmerand 
BasMiige  bad  spent  some  yean  collecting  stones  for  a  necklace 
which  tbey  hoped  to  sell  to  Madame  Du  Bany,  the  favourite  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  after  his  death  to  Marie  Antoinette.  In  1778 
Louis  XVI.  proposed  to  the  qneen  to  make  her  a  present  of 
the  necklace,  whkh  cost  i,teo,ooo  livtes.  But  the  queen  is 
said  to  have  refused  it,  saying  that  the  money  would  be  better 
spent  equipping  a  man-of-war.  According  to  otheis,  Louis  XVL 
himself  changed  his  mind.  After  having  vainly  tried  to  place  the 
necklace  outside  of  Fiance,  the  jewcUeis  attempted  again  ini78i 
to  sell  it  to  Marie  Antoinette  after  the  birth  of  the  dauphin.  It 
was  again  refused,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  queen  regretted 
not  being  able  to  acquire  it. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  personage  at  the  court  whom  Marie 
Antoinette  particularly  detested.  It  was  the  cardinal  Louis  de 
Rohan,  formerly  smhsisador  at  Vienna,  whence  he  had  been 
lecalled  in  1774,  having  incurred  the  queen's  displeasure  by 
levealing  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  the  frivolous  actions  of 
her  daughter,  a  disdoeuie  which  brought  a  maternal,  reprimand, 
and  (or  having  spokoi  lightly  of  Maria  Theresa  in  a  letter  of 
which  Marie  Antoinette  leanted  the  contents.  After  his  return 
to  France  the  cardinal  was  anxious  to  regain  the  favour  of  the 
queen  in  order  to  obtain  the  position  of  prime  minister.  In  March 
1784  he'totered  into  relations  with  a  certain  Jeanne  de  St  Remy 
de  Valois,  a  descendant  of  a  bastard  of  Henry  U.,  who  after  many 
adventures  had  married  a  jvMiiMf  comte  de  Lamotte,  and  lived 
00  a  smaO  pension  which  the  king  granted  her.  This  adventuress 
soon  gained  the  greatest  ssccndanicy  over  the  cardinal,  with  whom 
she  had  intimate  relations.  Sbep>ersuaded  him  that  she  bad  been 
received  by  the  queen  and  enjoyed  her  favour;  and  Rohan 
resolved  to  use  her  to  regain  the  queen's  good  will  The  comtesse 
de  Lamotte  assured  the  cardinal  that  she  was  making  efforts  on 
his  behalf,  and  soon  announced  to  him  that  he  might  send  bis 
justification  to  Marie  Antoinette.  This  was  the  banning  of  a 
pretended  correvondence  between  Rohan  and  the  queen,  the 
adventuress  duly  returning  replies  to  Rohan's  notes,  which  she 
affirmed  to  come  from  the  queen.  The  tone  of  the  letters  became 
very  warm,  and  the  cardinal,  convinced  that  Marie  Antoinette 
was  in  k>ve  with  him,  became  ardently  enamoured  of  her.  He 
begged  the  counteM  to  obtain  a  secret  interview  for  him  with  the 
queen,  knd  a  meeting  took  place  in  August  1784  in  a  grove  in 
the  garden  at  Versailles  between  him  arid  a  htdy  whom  the 
cardinal  believed  to  be  the  queen  heraelf.  Rohan  offered  her 
a  rose,  and  she  promised  him  that  she  would  forget  the  past 
Later  a  certain  Marie  Lejay  (renamed  by  the  comtesse  "  Baronne 
Gay  d'Oliva,"  the  last  word  being  apparently  an  anagram  of 
Valoi),  who  resembled  Marie  Antoinette,  stated  that  she  had 
been  engaged  to  play  the  role  o(  queen  in  this  comedy.  In  any 
cue  the  countess  profited  by  the  cardinal's  convictnn  to  bonow 


from  him  sums  of  OMaey  destined  ostensibly  for  the  qoeen^ 
works  of  charity.  Enriched  by  these,  the  countess  was  able  to 
take  an  honourable  place  in  socisty,  and  many  persons  believed 
her  relations  with  Marie  Antoinette,  of  which  sheixMSted  openly 
and  unreservedly,  to  be  genuine.  It  is  still  an  unsettled  question 
whether  she  simply  mystified  people,  or  whether  she  was  really 
employed  by  the  queen  for  some  unknown  purpose,  perhaps 
to  ruin  tke  caidinsl  In  aqy  case  the  jewellers  believed  in 
the.  rela^ons  of  tUe  countess  with  the  queen,  and  they  resolved 
to  tise  her  to  sell  their  necklace.  She  at  first  ^used  their 
commissun,  then  sccepted  it.  On  the  21st  of  January  17S5 
she  announced  that  the  queen  would  buy  the  necklace,  but 
that  not  wishing  to.  treat  dinctly,  she  left  the  afiair  to  a  high 
peisonage.  A  little  while  later  Rohan  came  to  negotiate  the 
purchase  of  the  famous  necklace  (or  the  i,ioo,ooo  livres,  payable 
in  instalments^  He  said  that  he  was  authorized  by  the  queei^ 
and  showed  the  jewellers  the  conditions  of  the  hatpin  approved 
in  the  handwriting  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The  necklace  was 
given  up.  Rohan  took  it  to  the  countess's  hooae,  where  a  man, 
in  whom  Rohan  believed  he  recognized  a  valet  o(  the  queea, 
came  to  fetch  it.  Madame  de  Lamotte  had  told  the  cardinal 
that  Marie  Antoinette  would  make  him  a  sign  to  indicate  her 
thanks,  and  Rohan  believed  that  she  did  make  him  a  sign. 
Whether  it  was  so,  or  merely  chance  or  illusion,  no  one  know& 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  cardinal,  convinced  that  he  was  acting 
for  the  queen,  bad  engaged  the  jewellers  to  thank  her;  that 
Boehmer  and  Bassengc,  before  the'sale,  in  order  to  be  doubly  sute^ 
had  sent  word  to  the  queen  of  the  negotiations  in  her  name;  that 
Marie  Antoinette  had  allowed  the  bargain  to  be  concluded,  and 
that  after  she  had  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Bochmei,  she 
had  burned  it.  Meanwhile  the  "  comte  de  Lamotte  "  appears  to 
have  started  at  once  for  London,  it  is  said  with  the  necklace^ 
which  he  broke  up  in  order  to  sell  the  stones. 

When  the  time  came  to  pay,  the  comtesse  de  Lamotte  pre- 
sented the  cardinal's  notes;  but  these  were  insufficient,  and 
Boehmer  complained  to  the  queen,  who  told  him  that  she  bad 
received  no  necklace  and  had  never  ordered  it.  She  had  tbe 
stoiy  of  the  negotiations  repeated  (or  her.  Then  followed  a  cou^ 
de  lUilre.  On  the  isth  o(  August  1785,  Assumption  day,  wheik 
the  whole  court  was  awaiting  the  king  anid  queen  in  order  to  go  to 
the  chapel,  the  cardinal  de  Rohan,  who  was  preparing  to  officiate, 
was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Bastille.  He  was  able,  however,  to 
destroy  the  correspondence  exchanged,  as  he  thought,  with  the 
queen,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  there  was  any  connivance  of 
the  officials,-  who  did  not  prevent  this,  or  not.  The  comtesse  db 
Lamotte  was  not  arrested  until  the  18th  of  August,  after  having 
destroyed  her  papers.  The  police  set  to  work  .to  find  all  her 
accomplices,  and  arrested  the  girl  Oliva  and  a  certain  Reteaux 
de  Villette,  a  friend  of  the  countess,  who  confessed  that  he  bad 
written  the  letters  given  to  Rohan  in  the  queen's  name,  and 
had  imitated  her  signature  on  the  conditions  of  the  bargain.  The 
famous  charlatan  Cagliostro  was  also  arrested,  but  it  was  recog* 
nized  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  affair.  The  cardinal  de 
Rohan  accepted  the  parlement  of  Paris  as  judges.  A  sensational- 
trial  resulted  (May  31,  17S6)  in  the  acquittal  of  the  cardinal,  of 
the  girl  Oliva  and  o(  Cagliostro.  The  comtesse  de  Lamotte  was 
condemned  to  be  whipped,  branded  and  shut  up  in  the 
Salpetrifre.  Her  husbanid  was  condemned,  in  his  absence,  to  the 
galleys  (or  lt(e.     VHIette  was  banished. 

Public  opinion  was  much  excited  by  this  trial.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  ilarie  Antoinette  was  stainless  in  the  matter,  that 
Rohan  was  an  innocent  dupe,  and  that  the  Lamottes  deceived 
both  (or  their  own  ends.  People,  however,  persisted  in  the  belief 
that  the  queen  had  used  the  countess  as  an  instrtmient  to  satisfy 
her  hatred  of  the  cardinal  de  Rohan.  Various  circumstances 
fortified  this  belief,  which  contributed  to  render  Marie  Antoinette 
very  unpopular — her  disappointment  at  Rohan's  acquittal,  the 
fact  that  he  was  deprived  of  bis  charges  and  exiled  to  the  abbey  <A 
la  Chafse-Dieu,  and  finally  the  escape  of  the  comtesse  de  Lamotte 
from  the  Salpctri^re,  with  the  connivance,  as  people  believed, 
of  the  court.  The  adventuress,  having  taken  refuge  abroad, 
published  ilHuim  in  which  she  accused  tbe  queen,    Hct 
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Plate  I. 


Fig.  g. —  De  Beers  Mine,  1874. 


Fig.  10. —  Kimberley  Mine,  1874. 


Fig.  II. —  De  Beers  Mine,  1873. 
(From  photographs  by  C.  Evans.)  ^^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 


Plate  II. 


DIAMOND 


Fig.  12. —  Kimberlcy  Mine,  1874. 


Fig.  13. —  Kimberley  Mine,  1902. 

(From  photographs  by  C.  Evans.)  (^ r^r^^\r> 
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babaiu!  abo  wrote  tftmoirtt,  and  lived  unlil  iSji,  after  having, 
it  is  said,  received  subsidies  {rom  Louis  XVm. 

See^M.  Tourneux,  Marie  A  ntoinetlc  devcnt  VhUlolre:  Essai  biblio^ 
frOpJki4««(2ndcd.,  Paris,  1901);  EmjIcCampardon,  MarieAntoinltU 
H  u  fnci»  du  collier  (Paris,  186]) ;  P.  Audcbert,  L' Affaire  du  collitr 
it  la  rtintt  d'apris  la  correspcndance  inidiie  du  chevalier  dt  Pujcl 
(Rouen,  1901):  F.d'AIbini,  Marie  Antoinette  arul  the  Diamond  .Wxk- 
iou  from  MKother  Point  oj  View  (London,  1900):  Funck-Brcntino, 
VAWttin  iu  collier  (1903):  A.  LanR,  Hiilorical  Mysteries  (1904). 
Carlyle'a  e«5ay  on  The  Diamond  Necklace  (first  published  in  1837  in 
fnsef'l  Magazine)  is  of  historical  literary  interest. 

DIANA,  In  Roman  mythology,  an  old  Italian  goddess,  In  hiter 
times  idoitificd  with  the  Graeic  Artemis  (q.t.).  That  she  was 
originally  an  Independent  Italian  deity  is  shown  by  her  name, 
wl^istbefeminineformofjanus  (-Dianus),  She  is  essentially 
the  goddess  of  the  moon  and  light  generally,  and  presides  over 
wood,  plain  and  water,  the  chase  and  war.  As  the  goddess  of 
childbirth,  she  was  known,  like  Juno,  by  the  name  of  Ludna,  the 
"  bringer  to  light."  As  the  moon-goddess  she  was  also  identified 
with  Hecate,  and  invoked  as  "  three-formed  "  in  reference  to  the 
phases  of  the  moon.  Her  moat  celebrated  shrine  was  in  a  grove 
■t  Arida  (whence  her  title  of  Nemorenais)  near  the  modern  lakeof 
Nemi.  Here  she  was  worshipped  side  by  side  with  a  male  deity 
Virbius,  a  god  of  the  forest  and  the  chase.  This  Vhrbius  was 
subieqaently  identified  with  Hippolytus,  the  favourite  of  Artemis, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  brought  to  life  by  Aesculapius  and 
conducted  by  Diana  to  Arida  (Ovid,  Pasli,  iii.  >6j,  vi.  731, 
Uelam.  iv.  497;  Virgil,  Atntid,  vii.  761),  A  barbarous  custom, 
perhaps  reminiscent  of  human  sacrifice  once  offered  to  her, 
prevailed  in  connexion  with  her  ritual  here ;  her  priest,  called 
Rtx  Senutensis,  who  was  a  runaway  slave,  was  obliged  to  qualify 
for  office  by  slaying  his  predecessor  in  single  combat  (Strabo  v. 
p,  139 ;  Suetonius,  Calipda,  35).  This  led  to  the  Identification  of 
Diana  with  the  Tauric  Artemis,  whose  image  was  said  to  have  been 
removed  by  Orestes  to  the  grove  of  Arida  (see  Akicimi). 

After  thedestructionof  Alba  Longa  this  grove  was  for  along  time 
the  united  sanctuary  of  the  ncIghbouringLatin  andRutuliancities, 
until  at  last  it  was  extinguished  beneath  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
The  festival  of  the  goddess  was  on  the  ides  (13th)  of  August,  the 
foU  moon  of  the  hot  season.  She  was  worshipped  with  torches, 
her  aid  was  sought  by  women  seeking  a  happy  deliverance  in 
chndbirth,  and  many  votive  offerings  have  been  found  on  the  site. 
The  woiship  of  Diana  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Latin  plebeians, 
and  hence  she  was  tcgarded  as  the  protectress  of  the  lower 
dasses,  and  cspedally  of  slaves,-  In  accordance  with  this,  her 
most  important  temple  was  that  on  the  Aventine,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  plebeians,  founded  by  Setvius  TuUius,  originally  as  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Latin  league  (Oion.'Ha]ic  iv.  36).  No  man  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  temple,  and  on  the  day  of  its  dedication 
(August  13)  the  slaves  kept  holiday  (Plutarch,  Quaesl.  Rom.  100). 
This.  Diana  was  identified  with  the  sister  of  Apollo,  and  at  the 
secular  games  she  was  worshipped  simply  as  Artemis.  Another 
celebrated  sanctuary  of  Diana  was  that  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Tibta  near  Capua  (where  she  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
TSatiaa),  a  sanctuary  specially  favoured  by  Sulla  and  Vespasian. 
A*  Nbctiluca  ("  giving  light  by  night ")  she  had  a  sanctuary  on 
the  Ftlatine  which  was  kept  illuminated  throughout  the  iQght 
(Vano,  LJ..  v,  6S).  Oo  the  Nemi  ptieMhood  see  J.  G.  Ftazer, 
CMtn  Btugk. 

DIANA  MONKXT,  a  West  African  represeatative  of  the 
guenon  monkeys  taking  Its  name,  Ctre»pilk$aa  Jiaita,  from  the 
ptcsence  of  a  white  crescent  on  the  forehead;  another  character- 
islic  feature  being  the  pointed  white  beard.  The  general  colour 
ol  the  fur  is  greyish,  with  a  deep  tings  of  chestnut  from  tlie 
middle  of  the  back  to  the  root  of  the  taO.  Together  with 
C.  lutftclus  of  East  and  Central  Africa,  C.  igniliu  of  Liberia,  and 
C.  T^tmay  of  the  Cold  Coast,  the  diana  represents  the  spedal 
subgenus  of  guenons  known  as  Poginualmt.  Although  the  diana 
monkey  is  commonly  seen  in  menageries,  little  is  kiiown  of  its 
habits  in  the  wild  state. 

DIANE  DB  FRANCE  (I53ft-i6i9),  duchess  of  Montmorency 
and  Angoultme,  was  the  natural  daughter  of  Henry  U.  of  France 
and  a  young  Piedmontese,  Filippe  Due    The  constable  de 


Montmorency  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  of  aO  the  diildren  of 
Henry  II.  Diane  was  the  only  one  who  resembled  him.  Catherine 
de'  Medid  was  greatly  incensed  at  this  affront,  and  took  her 
revenge  by  having  the  constable  disgraced  on  the  death  of  Henry 
II,  Brant6meisloudinpniseofDiane,  She  was  a  perfect  horse- 
woman and  dancer,  played  several  musical  instruments,  knew 
Spanish  and  Italian,  and  "  estoit  tris  belle  de  visage  et  de  taille." 
Legitimated  in  r547,  she  was  married  in  1553  to  Horace  Famese, 
second  son  of  the  duke  of  Farma,  but  her  husband  was  killed  soon 
afterwards  at  the  siege  of  Hesdin.  In  order  to  assure  his  position, 
the  constable  de  Montmorency  wished  to  marry  her  to  his  ddest 
son,  Francis.  This  was  a  romantic  adventure,  for  Frauds  had 
dandestindy  married  Mademoiselle  de  Pieimes.  The  constable 
dissolved  this  union,  and  after  lengthy  negotiations  obtained  the 
dispensation  of  the  pope.  On  the  3rd  of  May  1^59  Francis 
married  Diane.  A  wise  and  moderate  woman,  Diane  undoubtedly 
hdped  to  make  Francis  de  Montmorency  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party  of  the  pMiqua.  Again  a  widow  in  1579,  she  had  some 
influence  at  tlie  court  of  Henry  HI.,  and  negoUated  his  recon- 
ciliation with  Henry  of  Navarre  ( 1 588) .  She  retained  her  infiuence 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  conveyed  the  bodies  of  Catherine 
de'  Medid  and  Heniy  IU.  to  St  Denis,  and  died  in  1619  at  her 
hAtd  of  Angoulime. 

See  Brantfime,  ed  by  Lalanne,  in  the  Coil  de  la  socilU  J^Usltin 
de  France,  voL  viii.  (1875);  J-  de  Thou,  Uisloria  nd  lemforia  .  .  . 
(1733):  Matthieu  de  Moiguea,  Onuamjunibre  i»  Diane  it  Franee 
(Pans,  1619). 

DIANE  DE  POITIERS  (i499-t566),  duchess  of  Valentinoli, 
and  mistress  of  Henry  II,  of  France,  was  the  daughter  of  Jean 
de  Poitiers,  sdgnetir  de  St  Vallier,  who  came  of  an  old  family  of 
Daophini.  In  1 5 1 5  she  married  Louis  de  Br£zi,  grand  seneschal 
of  Normandy,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters.  She  became  • 
widow  in  IS33,  but  soon  replaced  her  husband  by  a  more  illustri- 
ous lover,  the  lung's  second  son,  Henry,  who  became  dauphia 
in  1S36.  Although  he  was  ten  years  younger  than  Diane,  she 
inspired  the  young  prince  with  a  profound  passion,  which  lasted 
until  hb  death.  "He  accession  of  Henry  II.  in  1547  was  also  the 
accession  of  Diane:  she  was  virtual  queen,  while  Henry's  lawful 
wife,  Catherine  de'  Medid,  lived  in  comparative  obsctirity.  The 
part  Diane  played,  however,  must  not  be  exaggerated.  More 
rapadoui  than  ambitious,  she  concerned  herself  little  with 
goveotment,  but  devoted  her  energies  chiefly  to  augmenting  her 
income,  and  providing  for  her  family  and  friends.  Henry  was 
the  most  prodigal  of  lovers,  and  gave  her  all  rights  over  the 
duchy  of  Valentinois.  Although  she  showed  great  tact  in  her 
dealings  with  the  queen,  Catherine  drove  her  from  the  court 
after  Henry's  death,  and  forced  her  to  restore  the  crown  jewels 
and  to  accept  Chaumont  in  exchange  for  Chenonceaux.  Diane 
retired  to  her  chlteau  at  Anet,  where  she  died  in  is6fi. 

Several  h(^torians  relate  that  she  had  been  the  mistress  of 
Francis  I.  before  she  became  the  dauphin's  mistress,  and  that  she 
gave  herself  to  the  king  in  order  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  het 
father,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  as  an  accomplice  of  the 
constable  de  Bourbon.  This  rumour,  however,  has  no  serious 
foundation.  Men  vied  with  each  other  in  celebrating  Diane's 
beauty,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  her  portraits,  has  been 
slightly  exaggerated.  She  was  a  healthy,  vigorous  woman,  and, 
by  dint  of  great  pains,  succeeded  In  retaining  her  beauty  late  into 
life.  It  is  said  that  even  on  the  coldest  mornings  she  would  wash 
her  face  with  well  water,  Diane  was  a  patroness  of  the  arts. 
She  entrusted  to  Philibert  de  I'Orme  the  building  of  her  Chilean 
at  Anet,  and  it  was  for  her  that  Jean  Goujon  executed  his  masteiv 
piece,  the  statue  of  Diana,  now  in  the  Louvre. 

See  G.Culffrey,£«fr»Awdtl>>drD<M«4rP»7(i(rs  (Paris,  18M) 
and  Ptteit  erimtnel  dt  Jekan  it  Ptyliers  (Paris,  1867);  Capefigue. 
Diane  dt  PtUiert  (Paris,  i8to);  Hay,  Jtadamt  Diamue  dt  Peylitn 
(London,  1900). 

DIAPASON  CCr,  iid  roaur,  through  all),  a  term  in  music, 
originally  for  an  Interval  of  an  octave.  The  Greek  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  4  &A  s«aS»  X9pi^  miliaria,  a  consonance 
through  all  the  tones  of  the  scale.  In  this  sense  it  is  only 
used  now,  loosely,  for  the  compau  of  an  instrument  or  voices 
or  for  a  harmonious  melody.    The  same  is  given  to  the  two 
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foundatkm  stops  of  an  organ,  the  open  and  the  stopped  diapason 
(sec  Oscan),  and  to  a  standard  of  musical  pitch,  as  in  the  French 
diapason  normal  (see  Pitch,  Musical). 

DIAPER  (derived  through  the  Fr.  from  the  Gr.  iii,  through, 
and  iorpos,  white;  the  derivation  from  the  town  of  Ypres, 
"  d'Ypres,"  in  Belgium  is  unhistorical,  as  diapers  were  known 
for  centuries  before  its  existence),  the  name  given  to  a  textile 
fabric,  formerly  of  a  rich  and  costly  nature  with  embroidered 
ornament,  but  now  of  linen  or  cotton,  with  a  simple  woven 
pattern;  and  particularly  restricted  to  small  napkins.  In 
architecture,  the  term  "  diaper  "  is  given  to  any  small  pattern  of 
a  conventional  nature  repeated  continuously  and  uniformly 
over  a  surface;  the  designs  may  be  purely  geometrical,  or  based 


on  floral  forms,  and  in  early  examples  were  regulated  by  the  pro- 
cess of  their  textile  origin.  Subsequently,  similar  patterns  were 
employed  in  the  middle  ages  for  the  surface  decoration  of  stone, 
as  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  Bayeuz  cathedral  in  the  spandrils 
of  the  arcades  of  the  choir  and  nave;  also  in  mural  painting, 
stained  glass,  incised  brasses,  encaustic  tiles,  &c.  Probably  in 
most  cases  the  pattern  was  copied,  so  far  as  the  general  design 
is  concerned,  from  the  tissues  and  stuffs  of  Byzantine  manu- 
facture, which  came  over  to  Europe  and  were  highly  prized  as 
ecclesiastical  vestments. 

In  its  textile  use,  the  term  diaperwas  originally  applied  to  gilk 
patterns  of  a  geometrical  pattcrn|  it  is  now  almost  exclusively  used 
lor  diamond  patterns  made  from  Imen  or  cotton  yams.  An  illustra- 
tion of  two  patterns  of  this  nature  is  shown  in  the  fiRure.  The  floats 
of  the  warp  and  the  weft  are  mostly  in  three;  indeed  the  patterns 
are  made  from  a  base  weave  which  is  compo*ed  entirely  of 
floats  of  this  number.  It  will  be  seen  that  both  designs  are  formed 
of  what  may  be  termed  concentric  6gure« — alternately  black  and 
white.  Pattern  B  differs  from  pattern  A  only  in  that  more  of  these 
concentric  figures  are  used  for  the  complete  figure.  If  patum  B, 
which  shows  only  one  unit,  were  extended,  the  effect  would  be  umilar 
to  A,  cxcci)t  for  the  size  of  the  unit.  In  A  there  .ire  four  comijlete 
onits,  ana  hence  the  jiattcrn  appears  more  striking.  Apain.  the 
repeating  o(  B  would  cause  the  four  corner  pieces  to  join  and  to  form 
a  diamond  {similar  to  tho  one  in  the  centre.  The  two  diamonds  in  B 
would  then  alternate  diagonally  to  left  and  right.  Specfal  names  are 
given  to  certain  kinds  of  diapers,  *.g.  *'  bird's-eye,"  "  pheasant's* 
eye";  these  terms  indicate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  size  of  the 
complete  diamond  in  the  cloth — the  smaller  kind  taking  the  name 
••  biros-eye."  The  size  of  the  pattern  on  paper  has  little  connexion 
with  the  size  of  the  pattern  in  the  cloth,  for  tt  is  clearly  the  number 
Of  thpeads  and  picks  per  inch  which  determine  the  size  of  the  pattern 
in  the  cloth  from  any  given  design.  Although  A  is  larger  than  what 
is  usually  termed  the  bird's-eye  "  pattern,  it  is  evident  that  it  may 
be  made  to  appear  as  such,  provided  that  the  cloth  is  fine  enough. 
These  designs,  although  adapted  mostly  for  cloths  such  as  nursery- 
diapers,  for  pinafores,  &c.,  are  sometimes  used  in  the  production  of 
towels  and  table-cloths.  -  In  the  figure,  the  first  pick  in  A  is  identical 
with  I  he  first  pick  in  B,  and  the  part  C  shows  how  each  interweaves 
with  ttie  fAcnty-four  threads. 

DIAPHORETICS  (from  Gr.  tu^opiar,  to  carry  through), 
the  name  given  to  those  remedies  which  promote  perspiration. 
In  health  there  is  constantly  taking  place  an  exhaUition  of 
watery  vapour  from  the  skin,  by  which  not  only  are  many  of  the 
effete  products  of  nutrition  elin^nated,  but  the  body  is  kept  cool. 
Under  exertion  or  in  a  heated  atmosphere  this  natnral  function 
of  the  skin  is  increased,  sweating  more  or  less  profuse  follows, 
and,  evaporation  going  on  rapidly  over  the  whole  surface,  little 
er  no  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  body  takes  place.  In  many 
forms  of  diiease,  such  as  feven  and  inflammatory  affections,  the 


action  of  the  skin  is  arrested,  and  the  suffice  of  the  bodjr  I 
harsh  and  dry,  while  the  temperature  is  greatly  elevated.  Tha 
occurrence  of  perspiration  not  unfrequently  marks  a  ciiss  in  auch 
diseases,  and  is  in  general  regarded  as  a  favourable  event.  In 
some  chronic  diseases,  such  as  diabetes  and  some  cases  ol 
Bright's  disease,  the  absence  of  perspiration  is  a  marked  feature; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  wasting  d'tffffi^,  such  as 
phthisis,  the  action  of  the  skin  is  Increased,  and  copious  exhaust- 
ing sweating  occurs.  Many  means  can  be  used  to  induce  perspira- 
tion, among  the  best  known  being  baths,  either  in  the  form  of  hot 
vapotir  or  hot  water  baths,  or  in  that  part  of  the  process  of 
the  Turkish  bath  which  consists  in  exposing  the  body  to  a  dry  and 
hot  atmosphere.  Such  measures,  partictilarly  if  followed  by  the 
drinking  of  hot  liquids  and  the  wrapping  of  the  body  in  warm 
clothing,  seldomjail  to  excite  copious  perspiration.  Numerous 
medicinal  substances  have  the  same  effect. 

DIAPHRAGM  (Gr.  M^payfw,  a  partition).  The  dia- 
phragm  or  midriff  (Anglo-Saxon,  mid,  middle.  An/,  bdly)  in 
human  anatomy  is  a  large  fibro-musctdar  partition  between  the 
cavities  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen;  it  is  convex  toward  the 
thorax,  concave  toward  the  abdomen,  and.  consists  of  a  central 
tendonandamuscular  margin.  ThecCTi<raf<e)id«M(f,fig.  i)istrefoil 
insbape,its  leaflets  being  right, left  and  anterior;  of  these  the  right 
is  the  largest  and  the  left  the  smallest.  The  fleshy  fibres  rise,  in 
front  from  the  back  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  of  the  sternum  (d), 
laterally  by  six  serrations,  from  the  iimer  surfaces  of  the  lower  six 
ribs,  interdigitating  with  the  transversalis,  posteriorly  from  tbe 
arcuate  ligaments,  of  which  there  are  five,  a  pair  of  external,  a 
pair  of  internal,  and  a  single  median  one.  The  external  arcuaU 
tigamtnl  (A)  stretches  from  the  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib  (i)  to  the 
costs)  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  in  front  of  the  quad- 
ratus  lumborum  muscle  («),  the  inUmal  and  midJlt  are  continua- 
tions of  the  crura  which  rise  from  the  ventro-lateral  aspects  of 
the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  tight  (e)  coming  from 
three,  the  h:ft  (/)  from  two.  On  reaching  the  level  of  the  twdfth 
thoracic  vertebra  each  cms  spreads  out  into  a  fan-shaped  mass  of 
fibres,  of  which  the  Innermost  j<nn  their  fellows  from  the  opposite 
cms,  in  front  of  the  aortic  opening  (A),  to  form  the  middle  arcual* 


Flo.  f . — ^Abdominal  Sntface  of  the  Diaphragm. 
ligamenl;  the  outer  ones  (/)  arch  in  front  of  tbe  psoas  muscle  (n) 
to  the  tip  of  the  costal  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  to 
form  the  internal  arcuate  ligament,  while  the  intermediate  ones 
pass  to  the  central  tendon.  There  are  three  large  openings  in  the 
diaphragm;  the  aerlie  (k)  is  behind  the  middle  arcuate  ligament 
and  transmits  the  aorta,  the  vena  azygos  major,  and  the  thoradc 
duct.  In  tbe  right  leaflet  is  an  opening  (sometimes  called  the 
hiatus  quadralus)  i<a  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  a  branch  of  the 
right  phrenic  nerve  (m),  while  in  front  and  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  aortic  opening  is  one  for  the  oesophagus  and  the  two  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves  (f),  the  left  being  in  front  and  the  right  behind. 
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The  fleshy  fibres  on  each  side  o(  this  opening  act  as  a  sphincter. 
Passing  between  the  xiphoid  and  costal  origins  in  front  are  the 
superior  epigastric  arteries,  while  the  other  terminal  branches  of 
the  internal  mammarics,  the  musculo-phrenics,  pass  through 
between  two  costal  origins. 

ThrY>ugh  the  crura  pass  the  splanchnic  nerves,  and  in  addition 
to  these  the  left  crus  is  pierced  by  the  vena  azygos  minor.  The 
sympathetic  nerves  usually  enter  the  abdomen  behind  the  internal 
arcuate  ligaments.  The  phrenic  nerves,  which  arc  the  main 
supply  of  the  diaphragm,  divide  before  reaching  the  muscle  and 
pierce  it  in  a  number  of  places  to  enter  its  abdominal  surface,  but 
some  of  thelowerinlercostal  nerves  assist  in  thesupply.  The  last 
thoracic  or  subcostal  nerves  pass  behind  the  external  arcuate 
ligament 

For  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  see  RcspiSATORY  Systeu. 

Embryology. — ^Thc diaphragm  isa|  first  developed  intheneckregion 
of  the  embryo,  and  this  accounts  for  the  phrenic  nerves,  which  supply 
it.  rising  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical.  From  the  mesoderm  on 
the  caudal  side  of  thepcricardiumisdevelopedlheitfp/wm/rdrtjrfrium, 
and  in  this  the  central  tendon  is  formed.  The  tlcshy  portion  is 
developed  on  each  side  in  two  parts,  an  anterior  or  sterno-cost.-il 
which  13  derived  from  the  longitudinal  neck  musculature,  probably 
the  same  layer  from  which  the  sternothyroid  comes,  and  a  spinal  part 
which  is  a  derivative  of  the  transversalis  sheet  of  the  trunk.  Between 
these  two  parts  is  at  one  time  a  gap,  the  spino-costal  hiatus,  and  this 
isoblitcratedby  the(:rowth  of  the  pleuro-peritoncal  membrane,  which 
may  occasionally  fail  to  close  and  so  may  form  the  site  of  a  phrenic 
hernia.  With  tnc  growth  of  the  body  and  the  development  of  the 
lungs  the  diophragm  shifts  its  position  until  it  becomes  the  septum 
between  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities.  (Sec  A.  Keith,"On  the 
Development  o[  the  Diaphragm,"  Jour,  of  A  not.  and  Phys.  vol.  39.) 
A.  Paterson  has  recorded  cases  in  which  the  left  half  of  the  diaphragm 
is  wanting  {^Proceedings  of  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Ct.  Britain, 
June  1900;  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.  vol.  34),  and  occasionally 
deficiencies  are  found  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  sternal  portion. 
For  further  details  see  Quain's  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  (London,  190S). 

Ormparative  Anatomy.^ — A  complete  diaphragm,  separating  the 
thoracic  from  the  abdotninal  parts  of  the  coelqm,  is  characteristic  of 
the  Mammalia;  it  usually  has  the  human  structure  and  relations 
except  that  below  the  Anthropoids  it  is  separated  from  thcpcricardium. 
by  the  azygous  lobe  of  the  lung.  In  some  Mammals,  e.g.  Echidna 
and  Phococna.it  is  entirely  muscular.  In  theCctaceait  is  remarkable 
for  its  obliquity;  its  \Trtebral  attachment  is  much  nearer  the  tail 
than  its  sternal  or  ventral  one;  this  allows  a  much  larger  lung  space 
in  the  dorsal  than  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  thorax,  and  may  be 
concerned  with  the  couipoise  of  the  animal.  (Otto  Miillcr,  "  Untcr- 
suchungen  iibcr  die  Vcranderung,  welche  die  Respirationsorgane  dcr 
Saugetiere  dutch  die  Anpassung  an  das  L.eben  im  Wasser  erlittcn 
baben."  Jen.  Zeitschr.j.  Naltirwns.,  1898,  p.  93.)  In  the  Ungulata 
only  one  crus  is  found  (Windle  and  Parsons,  "  Muscles  of  the 
Ungulata,"  Proc,  Zool.  Soc,  1903,  p.  287).  Below  the  Mammals 
incomplete  partitions  between  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities 
are  found  in  Chetonians,  Crocodiles  and  Birds,and  also  in  Amphibians 
(Xenopua  and  Pipa).  (F.  G.  P.) 

DIARBEKR*  {Kara  Amid  or  Black  Amid;  the  Roman 
Amida),  the  chief  town  of  a  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated 
on  a  basaltic  plateau  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which  here 
flows  in  a  deep  open  valley.  The  town  is  still  surrounded  by  the 
masonry  walls  of  black  basalt  which  give  it  the  name  of  Kar,t 
or  Black  Amid;  they  are  well  built  and  imposing  on  the  west 
lacing  the  open  country,  but  almost  in  ruins  where  they  overlook 
the  river.  A  mass  of  gardens  and  orchards  cover  the  slope  down 
to  the  river  on  the  S.W.,  but  there  are  no  suburbs  outside  the 
walls.  The  houses  arc  rather  crowded  but  only  partially  fill 
the  walled  area.  The  population  numbers  38,000,  nearly  half 
being  Christian,  comprising  Turks,  Kurds,  Arabs,  Turkomans, 
.Armenians,  Chaldeans,  Jacobites  and  a  few  Greeks.  The  streets 
are  10  ft  to  15  ft.  wide,  badly  paved  and  dirty;  the  houses  and 
shops  are  low,  mostly  of  stone,  and  some  of  stone  and  mud. 
The  bazaar  is  a  good  one,  and  gold  and  silver  filigree  work  is 
made,  peculiar  in  character  and  design.  The  cotton  industry  is 
declining,  but  manufacture  of  silk  is  increasing.  Fniit  is  good  and 
abtmdant  as  the  rich  volcanic  soil  is  well  watered  from  the  town 
springs.  The  size  of  the  melons  is  specially  famous.  To  the 
south,  the  walls  are  some  40  ft.  high,  faced  with  large  cut  stone 
blocks  of  very  solid  construction,  with  towers  and  square  bastions 
rising  to  500  ft.  There  arc  four  gates:  on  the  north  the  Kharput 
gate,  on  the  west  the  Riun,  on  the  south  the  Mardin,  and  on  the 
'  Fram  Dior,  land,  and  Bekr  (•'.«.  Abu  Bcki.  the  caliph). 


east  tbe  Yen!  Kapn  or  n«w  gate.  A  dtadcl  enclosure  ttands 
at  tbe  N.  E.  corner  and  is  now  partly  in  ruins,  but  the  interior 
space  ia  occupied  by  the  government  konak.  The  summer 
cJimate  in  the  confin(^d  space  within  the  town  ia  excessively  hot 
and  tinhealthy.  Epidemics  of  typhus  are  not  unkuown,  at  well 
as  ophthalmia.  The  Diaihekr  boil  is  like  tbe  "  Aleppo  button," 
lasting  a  long  tune  and  leavmg  a  deep  scar.  Winters  are  fr»- 
quently  severe  but  do  not  Ust  long.  Snow  sometimes  lies,  and 
iceisstored  forsummeruse.  Scorpions  noted  for  tbe  virtilencc  of 
tbcir  poison  abound  as  well  as  hoise  leeches  in  the  tanks.  Tbo 
town  Is  supplied  with  water  both  by  springs  inside  tbe  towB 
and  by  aqueducts  from  fountains  at  Ali  Punar  and  Hamervat, 
The  principal  exports  are  wool,  mohair  aixi  copper  ore,  tod 
imports  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  indigo,  coffee,  aiigir, 
petroleum,  ftc. 

Tbe  Great  Hoaque,  Ulu  Jam!,  formerly  a  Chriitiln  clnndi, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Sassaniaa  palace  and  wat  built  with 
materials  from  an  older  palace,  probably  that  of  Tigttiiee  U. 
The  remains  consist  of  the  fa^dcs  of  two  palaces  400  ft  apart, 
each  farmed  by  a  row  of  Corinthian  columns  surmoiuted  by  tn 
equal  number  of  a  Byzantine  type.  Kufic  inscriptions  ma  acnai 
the  fixmts  under  the  entablature.  The  court  of  tbe  mosque 
is  entered  by  a  gateway  on  which  lions  and  other  animals  are 
sculptured.  The  cbunjies  of  greatest  interest  are  those  of  SS. 
Cosmas  and  Damian  (Jacobite)  and  tbe  chuttb  of  St  Janet 
(Greek).  In  the  iptb  century  Diarbekr  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  flourishing  dties  of  Asia,  and  as  a  commercial  centre  It 
now  stands  at  the  meeting-point  of  sevetal  important  routes.  It 
is  it  the  bead  of  the  navigation  of  tbe  Tigris,  which  is  travcned 
down  ttream  by  ktltkj  or  rafts  supported  by  inflated  skint. 
There  is  a  good  road  to  Aleppo  and  Alczanilretta  on  tbe  Meditee- 
ranean,  and  to  Samtun  on  the  BUck  Sea  by  Kbatput,  Malatja 
and  Sivas.    There  are  also  nmtes  to  Mosul  and  Bitlis. 

Diarbekr  became  a  Roman  colony  in  kj>.  130  under  tbe  name 
of  Amida,  and  received  a  Christian  bishop  in  a.d.  315.  It  wat 
enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Conttantius  IL,  in  wbow  reign  it 
wat  taken  after  a  long  siege  by  Shapur  (Sapor)  II.,  king  of  Persia. 
The  bittoiian  Ammianus  Uorcellinut,  who  took  part  in  the 
defence,  gives  a  detailed  account  cf  it.  In  tbe  later  wat*  between 
the  Persians  and  Romans  it  more  than  once  changed  handi. 
Though  ceded  by  Jovian  to  the  Persians  it  again  became  tunaiti 
to  tbe  Roman  empire,  and  in.  the  reign  of  Antstatiut  (aj>.  jot) 
wat  once  more  taken  by  tbe  Fenians,  when  80,000  of  its  ii^ 
habitantt  were  tiain.  It  wat  taken  c  638  by  the  Arabs,  and 
af  terwardt  pasted  into  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Seljukt  and  Periitaii 
from  whom  it  wat  finally  captured  by  Sclim  I.  ia  1515;  u4 
tince  that  tlate  it  bat  remained  under  Ottoman  rule.  About  9  la. 
bdow  the  town  is  a  masonry  bridge  over  tbe  Tigris;  tbe  oklcr 
portion  being  probably  Roman,  and  the  wetteni  part,  which  betn 
a  Kufic  inscription,  being  Arab. 

The  vilayet  of  Diarbekr  extends  south  from  Palu  on  the 
Euphrates  toMardinand  Nisibinon  theedgeof  theMesopotamian 
plain,  and  is  divided  into  three  sanjaks — Arghana,  Diarbekr  and 
Mardin.  The  headwaters  of  tbe  main  aim  of  the  Tigris  have 
their  aouice  in  the  vilayet. 

Co-caltiCOtton, tobacco,  rice  and  sDk  are  produced,  but  mott  of 
tbe  fertile  landt  baye  been  abandoned  to  temi-nomadt,  who  raiK 
large  quantities  of  livestock.  The  richest  portion  of  the  vilayet 
lies  east  of  the  capital  in  the  rolling  plains  watered  by  tributatiet 
of  the  Tigris.  An  exceptionally  rich  copper  mine  esiists  at 
Arghana  Maden,  but  it  ia  veiy  imperfectly  worked;  galena 
mineral  oil  and  tiliciout  tand  ate  alto  found. 

(C.  W.  W.;  F.  R.  M.) 

DIARRHOBA  (from  Gr'  &&,  through,  yttai,  flow),  an  exct»- 
live  looaenett  of  tbe  bowels,  a  symptom  of  irritktion  which 
may  be  due  to  various  causes,  or  may  be  associated  wtth 
tome  qiecific  disease.  The  treatment  in  such  Utter  caiet 
necctsatily  varies,  since  the  symptom  ittelf  may  be  remedial, 
but  in  ordinary  cases  depends  on  tbe  removtl  of  the  caute  of 
irritation  by  tbe  use  of  aperients,  vtriout  sedatives  being  alto 
preKribed.  In  chronic  diarrhoea  careful  attention  to  the  diet  k 
aeoetiaiy. 
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HAKT.  the  Lat  ditritm  (from  Ha,  %  day),  tin  book  in  which 
•R  piCMnrcd  the  daily  memoianda  rfgaiding  events  and  actions 
which  come  under  the  writer's  personal  obeervation,  or  are 
lehted  to  him  by  others.  The  person  who  keeps  this  record  is 
tailed  a  diarist.  It  is  not  neoetsaiy  that  the  entries  in  a  diaiy 
should  be  made  each  day,  since  every  life,  however  full,  must 
contain  absolutely,  empty  intervals.  But  it  is  essential  that  the 
cntiy  should  be  made  during  the  course  of  the  day  to  which  it 
nSea.  Whea  this  has  evidently  not  been  done,  as  in  the  case  of 
Evdyn's  diaiy,  there  is  nevertheless  an  effort  made  to  give  the 
memoianda  the  effect  of  being  so  recorded,  and  in  point  pf  fact, 
•vfen  in  a  case  like  that  of  Evelyn,  it  is  probable  that  what  we 
now  itad  is  an  enlugement  of  brief  notes  Jotted  down  on  the  day 
dtcd.  When  this  it  not  approximately  the  case,  the  diary  is  a 
fraud,  fo^  its  whole  value  depends  on  its  instantaneous  transcript 
ofimpRSfions. 

In  Its  primitive  form,  the  dlaiy  must  always  have  existed;  as 
Mott  as  writing  was  invented,  men  and  women  must  have  wished 
to  note  down,  in  some  «'"«'"'•  or  journal,  memoranda  respect- 
ing their  busincaa,  their  engagements  or  their  adventures.  But 
the  literary  value  of  these  would  be  extremely  insignificant  until 
the  spirit  of  individualism  had  crept  in,  and  human  beings  b^an 
to  be  interesting  to  other  human  beings  Ux  their  own  sake.  It 
is  not,  theiefofe,  until  the  ckae  of  the  Renaissance  that  we  find 
diaries  beginning  to  have  literary  value,  although,  as  the  study  of 
sociology  extends,  every  scrap  of  genuine  and  unaffected  record 
ofeariyhistorypossesiesanetlucalinterest.  In  the  17th  century, 
diaries  began  to  be  largly  written  in  England,  although  in  most 
cases  without  any  idea  of  even  eventual  publication.  Sir  William 
Dugdale  (1805-1686)  had  certainly  no  expectation  that  his  slight 
diary  woidd  ever  see  the  li{^  There  is  no  surviving  record  of 
a  journal  kept  by  Clarendon,  Ridiard  Baxter,  Lucy  Hutchinson 
awl  other  autobiographical  writers  of  the  middle  of  the  century, 
but  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  they  possessed  some  such 
record,  kept  from  day  to  day.  Bulstrode  Whitdocke  (1605- 
l6;s),  whose  Uemeriab  of  Ike  EiiilUk  Again  covers  the  ground 
fromi6tsto  1660,  wasagenuinediarist.  So  was  the  elder  George 
Fox  (1624-1690),  who  kept  not  merely  "  a  great  journal,"  but 
"  the  little  jounial  books,"  and  whose  work  was  published  in 
1694.  The  famous  diary  of  John  Evelyn  (1610-1 706)  professes 
to  be  the  record  of  seventy  years,  and,  although  large  tracts  of  it 
•recovered  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner,  while  in  others  many  of 
the  entries  have  the  air  of  having  been  written  in  long  after  the 
event,  this  is'  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  work;  it  was  not 
published  untO  1818.  In  spite  of  all  its  imperfections  there  is  a 
great  charm  about  the  diary  of  Evelyn,  and  it  would  hold  a  still 
higher  position  in  the  history  of  literature  than  it  does  if  it  were 
not  overshadowed  by  what  is  unquestionably  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  diaries  of  the  world,  that  of  Samuel  Pepys  (1633-1703). 
This  was  begun  on  the  ist  of  January  1660  and  was  carried  oa 
until  the  9gth  of  May  1669.  The  extraordinary  value  of  Pepys' 
diary  consists  in  its  fidelity  to  the  portraiture  of  its  author's 
character.  He  feigns  nothing,  conceals  nothing,  sets  nothing 
down  in  malice  or  insincerity.  He  wrote  in  a  form  of  shorthand 
intelligible  to  no  one  but  himself,  and  not  a  phrase  betrays  the 
smallest  expectation  that  any  eye  but  his  own  would  ever 
hivestigate  the  pages  of  his  confession.  The  importance  of  this 
wonderful  document,  in  fact,  lay  unsuspected  until  1819,  when 
the  Rev.  John  Smith  of  Baldock  began  to  decipher  the  MS.  in 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  It  was  not  until  i8>5  that  Lord 
Braybroote  published  part  of  what  was  only  fully  edited,  under 
the  care  of  Mr  Wheatley,  in  1893-1896.  In  the  age  which  suc- 
ceeded that  of  Pepys,  adiisryof  extraordinary  emotional  interest 
was  kept  by  Swift  from  i7ioto  1713,  and  was  sent  to  Ireland  in 
the  form  of  a  "Journal  to  SteUa  ";  it  is  a  surprising  amalgam 
of  ambition,  affection,  wit  and  freakishness.  John  Byrom 
(I69l^-l763),  the  Mandiester  poet,  kept  a  journal,  which  was 
published  in  1854.  The  diaiy  of  the  celebrated  disaenting  divine, 
Philip  Doddridge  (1701-1751),  was  printed  in  1819.  Of  lar 
greater  Interest  are  the  admbaUy  composed  and  vigorously 
written  journals  of  John  Wesley  (1703-1791).  But  the  most 
cdebratcd  work  of  this  kind  produced  in  the  latter  half  of  the  iSth 


century  was  the  diaty  of  Fsmqr  Bumey  (Madame  D'Aifalay), 
published  in  184^-1846.  It  will  be  perceived  that,  without 
exception,  these  works  were  posthumously  published,  and  the 
whole  concq>tion  of  the  diary  has  been  that  it  should  be  written 
for  the  writer  alone,  or,  if  for  the  public,  for  the  public  when  all 
prejudice  shall  have  passed  away  and  all  passion  cocded  down. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  the  diary  be  written  so  as  to  impress 
upon  its  eventual  readers  a  sense  of  its  author's  perfect  sinceiitjr 
andcourage. 

Many  of  the  diaries  described  abdve  wen  first  published  in  the 
opening  years  of  the  19th  century,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that 
the  interest  which  they  awakened  m  the  public  led  to  their 
imitation.  Diaries  ceased  to  be  rare,  but  as  a  rule  the  spedmena 
which  have  hitherto  appeared  have  hot  presented  much  literary 
interest.  Exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Journals  of 
two  minor  politicians,  Charles  Greville  (1794-1865)  and  Thomas 
Creevey  (i  768-1838),  whose  indiscretions  have  added  much  to  the 
gaiety  of  nations;  the  papers  of  the  former  appeared  in  1874- 
1887,  those  of  the  latter  in  r903.  The  diary  of  Henry  Ciabb 
Robinson  (1775-1867),  printed  in  1869,  contains  excellent 
biographical  material.  Tom  Moore's  jounial,  published  in  1856 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  disappointed  its  readers.  But  it  is 
probable,  if  we  reason  by  the  analogy  of  the  past,  that  the  most 
curious  and  original  diaries  of  the  19th  century  are  still  unknown 
to  us,  and  lie  jealously  guarded  under  lock  and  4ey  by  the 
descendanta  of  those  who  compiled  them. 

It  was  natural  that  the  form  of  the  diaty  should  appeal  to  a 
people  so  sensitive  to  sod^  peculiarities  and  10  keen  in  the 
observation  of  them  as  the  French.  A  medieval  document  of 
immense  value  is  the  diary  kept  by  an  anonymous  cml  during 
the  reigns  of  Charies  VI.  and  Charles  VIL  This  Jnrnal  i'tm 
bmirteou  de  Farit  was  kept  from  1409  to  1431,  and  was  continued 
by  another  hand  down  to  1449.  The  marquis  de  Dangeau 
(1638-1720)  keptTa  diary  from  1684  till  the  year  of  his  deatli; 
this  although  dull,  and  as  Saint-Simon  said  "  of  an  inspidity  to 
make  you  sick,"  is  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  facts  about 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Saint-Simon's  own  brilliant  memoirs, 
written  from  1691  to  r7S3,  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  diaiy. 
The  lawyer,  Edmond  BarUer(i689-i77i},  wrote  a  journal  of  the 
anecdotes  and  little  facts  which  came  to  his  knowledge  from 
i7i8toi76i.  The  studious  care  which  he  took  to  be  correct,  and 
his  manifest  candour,  give  a  singulsr  value  to  Barbier's  record; 
his  diaiy  was  not  printed  at  all  until  1847,  nor,  in  ita  entirety, 
until  1857.'  The  song-writer,  Charles  CoBi  (1709-1783),  kept  a 
jourtul  kitloriqut  hom  1758  to  i78i;itisfuIlof  vivadty,biit  vcty 
scandalous  and  spitefuL  It  saw  the  light  in  r8o5,  and  surprised 
those  to  whom  CoIM,  in  his  lifetime,  had  seemed  the  most  placid 
and  good-natured  of  men.  Petit  de  Bachaumont  (1690-1770) 
had  access  to  remarkable  sources  of  information,  and  Us 
Ulmoint  stents  (a  diary  the  publication  of  which  began  in 
1762  and  was  continued  after  Bachaumont 's  death,  untR  1787, 
by  other  persons)  contains  a  valuable  mass  of  documents.  The 
marquis  d'Argenson  (1694-1757)  kept  a  diary,  of  which  a  com- 
paratively full  textwas  first  published  in  1859.  In  recent  times  the 
posthumous  publication  of  the  diaries  of  the  Russian  artbt,  Marie 
Bashkiitaeff  (1860-1884),  produced  a  great  seiisation  in  r887,  and 
revealed  a  most  remarkable  temperament.  The  brothers  Jules 
and  Edmond  de  Concourt  kept  a  very  minute  diary  of  all  that 
occurred  around  them  in  artistic  andUtWaiy  Paris;  liter 
the  death  of  Jules,  in  1870,  this  was  continued  by  Edmond,  who 
pubUshedthethreefirstvolumesiniSSS.  The  publication  <rftUs 
work  "was  continued,  and  it  produced  no  little  scandal  It  b 
excessively  Dl-naturcd  in  parts,  but  of  its  (rivid  picturesqueneii, 
and  of  its  general  accuracy  as  a  transcript  of  conversation,  there 
can  be  no  two  opifiioos.  (E.  G.) 

DIABPORB,  a  native  ahiminium  hydroxide,  AIO(OB),  ciystal- 
lifing  in  the  orthorhombic  system  and  iaomoiphous  with  gMhile 
and  manganite.  It  occurs  sometimes  as  flattened  crystals,  bvt 
usually  as  lamdiar  or  scaly  masses,  the  flattened  surface  being  a 
direction  of  perfect  cleavage  on  which  the  lustre  is  markedly 
pearly  in  character.  It-is  colourless  or  greyish-white,  yellowisli, 
sometimes. violet  fat  coionr,  and  varies  Ann  tnohlccat  to 
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tnnspucBt.  It  taty  be  reuBIy  diitiiigiriiihed  from  other  cdoiir- 
los  tians{>arent  mlnoals,  with  a  perfect  deavaj^  uul  pearly 
lustre — mica,  talc,  bnidte,  gypsum — by  its  greater  hardness 
of  6)-7.  The  specific  gravity  is  $-4.  When  heated  before  the 
blowpipe  it  decrepitates  violently,  breaking  up  into  white  pearly 
icales;  it  was  because  of  this  property  that  the  midetal  was 
named  (fiaspore  by  R.  J,  Hally  in  x8oi,  from  6iamnli>u»,  "  to 
scatter."  The  mineral  occurs  as  an  alteration  product  of 
corundum  or  emery,  and  is  found  in  granular  limestone  and 
other  crystalline  rocks.  WeU-devdoped  crystals  are  found  in  the 
emery  deposits  of  the  Urals  and  at  Chester,  Massachusetts,  and 
in  kaolin  at  Scfaemnits  in  Hungary.  If  obtainable  in  large 
quantity  it  would  be  of  economic  importance  as  a  source  of 
■lomiBa.  (L.  J.  S.) 

DIARnB  (from  Gi.  tti,  throuik  and  ffriSXot,  column),  in 
•rcUtectare,  a  term  used  to  designate  an  intercolumniation  of 
time  or  four  diameters. 

'  DUnWACSAB.  For  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  these 
beautiful  plants,  so  minute  as  to  be  undiscemible  by  our  unaided 
Vision,  we  are  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  the  microscope.  It 
wis  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  i8th  century  that  the  first 
known  fonns  of  this  group  were  discovered  by  0.  F.  Muller.  And 
•o  slow  was  the  process  of  discovery  in  this  ficldof  scientific  re- 
■eaich  that  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  when  Agardh  published 
his  Systtma  tdgamm  in  1824,  only  forty-nine  species  included 
nader  eight  genera  had  been  described.  Since  that  time,  however, 
with  modem  microscopes  and  microscopic  methods,  eminent 
botanists  in  sD  parts  of  the  civilized  world  have  studied  these 
Bdnute  plants,  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  known  genera 
(Lad  species  has  been  greatly  increased.  Over  10,000  spedes  of 
diatoms  have  been  described,  and  about  isoo  spedes  and 
numerous  varieties  occur  in  the  fresh  waters  and  on  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand.  Rabcnhorst,  in  the  index  to  his 
n»ra  Bmtfata  al[ttnim  (1(64)  enumerated  about  4000  forms 
which  bad  up  to  that  tine  been  discovered  throughout  the 
coDtiuent  of  Europe. 

The  diatoms  are  more  commonly  known  among  systematic 
botanists  as  the  Badllarieae,  particularly  on  the  continent  of 
Emope,  and  although  such  an  immense  number  of  very  diverse 
forms  are  included  in  it,  the  group  as  a  whole  exhibits  a  remark'- 
able  uniformity  of  structure.  The  Badllarieae  is  one  of  the 
bise  groups  of  Algae,  placed  by  some  in  dose  proximity  to  the 
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A  and  B,  Utiasita,  areneria. 

E,  showing  focmation  of  auxospore. 


C-E,  litlttin  tariam. 


Conjugatae  and  by  othen  as  an  order  of  the  Brown  Algae  (or 
Phaeophyceac) ;  but  their  characters  are  so  distinctive  and  their 
structure  is  so  uniform  as  to  warrant  the  separation  of  the  diatoms 
as  a  distmct  dass.     The  affinities  of  the  group  are  doubtfuL 

The  diatoms  exhibit  great 

•"^    variety  of  form.  While  some 

Fm.  X.— 5yM<ra  Vina.  spedcsaredrcularand  more 

or  less  disk-shaped,  others  are  oval  in  outline.     Some  are 

Ibtw,  a*  Spuitt  Ulna  (fifr  s);  «thei»  more  or  kas  cio- 


Fio.  3.—Poio- 


centic;  othen  again  are  cuneate,  as  PtJetfktnia  tyngiyU 

(fig.    3)i    >ome    few    have    a    sigmoid    outline,   as    Plnin- 

rigma  haliuum    (fig.  4);  but  the  prevailing 

forms  are  naviculoid,  as  in  the  la^  family 

NavicuUceae,  of  which  the  genus  SatUula 

embraces  upwards  of  1000  spedes.   They  vary 

also  in  their  modes  of  growth, — some  being 

free-Boating,  others  attached  to  foreign  bodies 

by  simple  or  blanched  gelatinous  stalks,  which 

in  some  spedes  tn  short  and  thick,  while  in 

others  they  are  long  and  slender.    In  some 

genera  the  forms  are  simple,  while  in  others  the 

frustules  are  connected  together  in  ribbon-like     ^^ .  ^      ,   ., 

filaments,  or  form,  as  in  other  cases,  zigzag   »**«"»  Lytiytu 

chains.    In  aome  genera  the  individuals  are 

naked,  while  in  many  others  they  are  endosed  in  a  m6re  or  leal 

definite  gelatinous  investment.    The  conditions  necessary  u> 

their  growth  are 

moisture        and 

lighL     Wherever 

these        drcum- 

d'tTtTm."^^     -  FW.  4.-i>fa.r«Hr«  Wife.*, 
diatomaceous  ^  * 

forms  will  almost  invariably  be  found.    Hiey  occur  mixed 

with   other  organisms  on   the  surface   of   moist   tx>cks;   in 

streamlets   and   pools,   they  form  a  brownish   stratum   on 

the  surface  of  the  mud,  or  cover  the  stems  and  leaves  of 

water  plants  or    floating    twigs    with   a  furry    investmenL 

Marine  forms  are  usually  attached  to  various  sea-weeds,  and 

many  are  found  in  the  stomachs  of  molluscs,  holothuriani^ 

asddians  and  other  denizens  of  the  ocean.    The  fresh-watet 

forms  are  spedfically  distinct  from  those  inddental  to  salt  or 

brackish  water,— fiab-water  spedes,  however,  are  sometime! 


Fio.  s. 
A-C^  Tetnuycliu  UicustrU.  D  and  E,  TtbtUariaftrntskclo. 

F  and  G,  TabtUaria  flxtiiloao. 

carried  some  distance  into  the  lea  by  the  force  of  the  current,  and 
in  tidal  rivers  mteine  forms  are  carried  up  by  the  force  of  the  tide. 
Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  extreme  minuteness  of  these 
forms  from  the  fact  that  one  the  length  of  which  is  Tinlh  of  an 
inch  may  be  considered  as  beyond  the  medium  size.  Some  few, 
indeed,  are  much  larger,  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  are  of 
very  much  smaller  dimensions. 

Diatoms  are  unicellular  plants  distinguished  from  kindred 
forms  by  the  fact  of  having  thrar  soft  vegeutive  part  covered  by 
a  siliceous  case.  Each  individual  is  known  as  a  frustule,  and  the 
cell-wall  consists  of  two  similar  valves  neariy  parallel  to  each 
other,  each  valve  being  furnished  with  a  rim  (or  connecting-band) 
projecting  from  it  at  a  right  angle. 

One  of  these  valves  with  its  rim  is  slightly  smaller  than  the 
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other,  the  snuUer  fitting  into  the  Uiger  pretty  much  as  a  piU-boz 
fits  into  its  cover.  This  peculiarity  of  structure  affords  ample 
scope  for  the  growth  of  the  protoplasmic  cell^contents,  for  as  the 
latter  increase  in  volume  the  siliceous  valves  are  pushed  out,  and 
their  corresponding  siliceous  riias  become  broader.  The  con- 
necting-bands although  closely  fitttaig  their  respective  valves  are 
distinct  from  them,  and  together  the  two  bands  form  the  girdle. 

An  individual  diatom  is  usually  described  from  two  aspects, 
one  in  which  the  surface  of  the  valve  is  exposed  to  view — the 
valve  view,  and  one  in  which  the  girdle  side  is  exposed — the 
girdle  view.  The  valves  are  thin  and  transparent,  convex  on  the 
outside,  and  generally  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  sculptured 
markings.  These  sculptures  often  present  the  aspect  of  striae 
across  the  face  of  the  valve,  and  the  best  lenses  have  shown  them 
to  consist  of  a  series  of  small  cavities  within  the  siliceous  wall  of 
the  cell.  The  valves  of  some  of  the  marine  genera  exhibit  a 
beautiful  areobted  structure  due  to  the  presence  of  larger 
chambers  within  the  siliceous  cell-wall.  Many  diatoms  possess 
thickenings  of  the  cell-wall,  visible  in  the  vslve  view,  in  the 
centre  of  the  valve  and  at  each  extremity.  These  thickenings 
are  known  as  the  nodules,  and  they  are  generally  connected  by  a 
longmedian  line,  the  raphe,  which  is  a  deft  in  the  siliceous  valve, 
extending  at  least  some  part  of  its  length. 

The  protoplasmic  contents  of  this  siliceous  box-like  unicell  are 
Tcry  dmOar  to  the  contents  of  many  other  algal  cells.  There  is  a 
living  protoplasmic  layer  or  primordial  utricle,  connected  either 
by  two  broad  bands  or  by  a  number  of  anastomosing  threads  with 
a  central  mass  of  protoplasm  in  which  the  nucleus  is  embedded. 
The  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  cell  is  occupied  by  one 
or  several  fluid  vacuoles.'  The  characteristic  brown  colour  of 
diatoms  is  due  to  the  presence  of  cbromatophores  embedded  in 
the  lining  layer  of  protoplasm.  In  nuinbcr  and  form  these 
chroraatophores  are  variable.  They  contain  chlorophyll,  but  the 
green  colour  is  masked  by  the  presence  of  diatomin,  a  brown 
pigment  which  resembles  that  which  occurs  in  the  Brown  Algae 
or  Phaeophyceae.  The  cbromatophores  contain  a  variable 
number  of  pyrenoids,  colourless  proteid  bodies  of  a  crystalloidal 
character. 

■  One  of  the  first  phenomena  which  comes  under  the  notice  of 
the  observer  is  the  extraordinary  power  of  motion  with  which 
the  frUStnles  are  endowed.  Some  species  move  slowly  backwards 
and  forwards  in  pretty  much  the  same  line,  but  in  the  case  of 
BatiUiirio  paradoxa  the  motion  is  very  rapid,  the  frustulcs  darting 
through  the  water  in  a  zigzag  course.  To  account  for  this  motion 
various  theories  have  been  suggested,  none  of  which  appear  to  be 
altogether  satisfactory.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  movements 
are  connected  with  the  raphe,  and  in  some  diatoms  then  is  much 
evidence  to  prove  that  they  are  due  to  an  exudation  of  mudlage. 

CUutifiaUim. — The  most  natural  system  of  classification  of  the 
Bacillaiieae  is  the  one  put  forward  by  SchUit  (r8o6),  and  since 
generally  followed  by  systematists.  He  separates  them  into  two 
primary  divisions,  the  '  Centricae '  and  the  '  Pennatae.'  The 
former  includes  all  those  diatoms  which  in  the  valve  view  possess 
a  radial  synunetry  around  a  central  point,  and  which  are  destitute 
of  a  raphe  (or  a  pseudoraphe).  The  latter  includes  those  which 
are  zygomorphSc  or  otherwise  irregular,  and  in  which  the  valve 
view  is  generally  boat-shaped  or  needle-shaped,  with  the  mark- 
ings arranged  in  a  sagittal  manner  on  each  side  of  a  raphe  or 
pseudoraphe. 

&^i)i{iKfw)i.^ntheDiatomaceae,aswellasfaftheDesmldieae, 
the  ordinary  mode  of  increase  is  by  simple  cell-division.  The 
cell-contents  within  the  enclosure  of  the  nliceous  case  separate 
into  two  distinct  masses. '  As  these  two  daughter-masses  become 
more  and  more  developed,  the  valves  of  the  mother-cell  are  pushed 
more  and  more  widely  apart.  A  new  siliceous  valve  b  secreted  by 
eadi  of  the  two  masses  on  the  side  oppodte  to  the  original  valve,  ^ 
the  new  valves  bdng  situated  within  the  girdle  of  the  original' 
frustttle.  When  this  process  has  been  completed  the  girdle  of 
the  mother  frustule  gives  way,  and  two  dbtinct  frustules  are 
formed,  the  siliceous  valves  in  esch  of  these  new  frustules  being 
one  of  the  valves  of  the  mother-cell,  and  a  newly  formed  valve 
simBar  and  more  or  leu  parallel  to  h. 


During  the  life  of  the  plant  this  process  of  self-division  ts 
continued  with  an  almost  incredible  rapidity.  On  this  subject 
the  observation  of  Professor  William  Smith,  writing  hi  iSjj,  b 
worthy  of  special  notice: — "  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the 
time  occupied  in  a  single  act  of  self -division,  but  supposing  it  to  be 
completed  in  twenty-four  hours  we  should  have,  as  the  prx>geny  of 
a  single  frustule,  the  amazing  number  of  x,ooo,ooo,ooo  in  a  single 
month,  a  circumstance  which  wQl  in  some  degree  explain  the 
sudden,  or  at  least  rapid,  appearance  of  these  organisms  in 
localities  where  they  were  a 
short  time  previously  either 
unrecognized  or  sparingly  dif- 
fused "  (British  Diatomaceat, 
vol.  i.  p.  15). 

Individual  diatoms  when  I 
once  produced  by  cell-division 
are  incapable  of  any  increase  I 
In  size  owing  to  the  rigidity  of 
their  siliceous  cell-walls,  and 
since  the  new  valves  are  always 
formed  vilhin  the  girdle  of  the 
old  ones,  it  would  follow  that 
every  succeeding  generation  is 
reduced  in  size  by  the  thickness 
of  the  girdle.  In  some  diatoms, 
however,  this  is  not  strictly 
true  as  daughter-cells  axe  some- 
times produced  of  larger  size 
than  the  parent-cells.  Thus, 
the  reduction  in  size  of  the 
individuals  is  not  always 
proportionate  to  the  number 
of  cell-divisions. 

On  the  diminution  in  size 
having  reached  a  limit  in  any 
species,  the  maximum  aize  is 
regained  by  the  formation  of 
an  anzospore.  There  are  five 
known  methods  of  reproduction  by  auxospoces,  bat  it  is  anneces- 
sary  here  to  enter  into  details  of  these  methods.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  a  normal  auxospore  is  produced  by  the  conjugation 
of  two  paient-cells,  its  distinguishing  featiue  being  a  rejuven- 
escence accompanied  by  a  marked  inciaaae  in  size.  These 
auxospores  formed  without  conjugation  are  partheoogenetic 

Uodt  of  Preparation. — The  Diatomaceae  are  usually  gathered 
in  small  bottles,  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  collect  them 
as  free  as  possible  from  extraneous  matter.  Asmallportionhaving 
been  examined  under  the  microscope,  should  the  gathering  be 
thought  worthy  of  preservation,  some  of  the  material  is  boiled  in 
acid  for  the  purpose  of  Hfaning  it.  The  acids  usually  employed 
are  hydrochloric,  nitric  or  sulphuric,  according  as  circumstance* 
require.  When  the  operator  considers  that  by  this  process  all 
foreign  matter  has  been  eliminated,  the  residuum  is  put  into  • 
precipitating  jar  of  a  conicd  shape,  broader  at  the  bottom  tlua 
at  the  top,  and  covered  to  the  brim  with  filtered  or  distifled  water. 
When  the  diatoms  have  settled  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  tlw 
supernatant  fluid  is  carefully  removed  by  a  syringe  or  some 
similar  instrument,  so  that  the  sediment  be  not  disturbed.  The 
jar  is  again  filled  with  water,  and  the  process  repeated  till  the  add 
has  been  completely  removed.  It  is  desirable  afterwards  to  boil 
the  sediment  for  a  short  time  with  supercarbonate  of  soda,  the 
alkali  being  removed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acid.  A  snuU 
portion  may  then  be  placed  with  a  pipette  upon  a  slip  of  glaj% 
and,  when  the  moisture  has  been  thoroughly  evaporatnl,  the  fila 
that  remains  should  be  covered  with  dilute  Canada  balsam,  and, 
a  thin  glass  cover  having  been  gently  laid  over  the  balsam,  the 
preparation  should  be  laid  aside  for  a  short  time  to  harden,  and 
then  is  ready  for  observation. 

General  Remark}. — Diatoms  are  most  abundant  in  cold 
latitudes,  having  a  general  preference  for  cold  water.  In  the 
pelagic  waters  irf  bkes  and  of  the  oceans  they  are  often  very 
abundant,  and  in  the  cM  waters  of  the  Arctic  and  AnUrctle 
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Occtacth^  exist  iopiodiciaiuBumben.  Thay  thui  fonn  >  lugs 
proportion  of  both  the  marine  and  the  fresb-water  plankton. 

Large  irambera  «f  ibnil  diatoms  are  known.  Not  only  are 
these  minute  plants  assisting  at  the  pcesent  time  in  the  acciuDula- 
tion  of  oceanic  and  lake  deposits,  but  in  former  ages  they  have 
been  suffidently  active  to  give  rise  to  oouidenble  deposits  << 
diatomaceous  earths.  When  the  plant  has  fulfilled  its  natural 
oonrae  the  siliceous  covering  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  in 
which  it  had  lived,  and  there  forms  part  of  the  sediment.  When 
in  the- process  of  ages,  as  it  has  often  happened,  the  accumulated 
sediment  has  been  hardened  into  solid  rock,  the  siliceous  (rustules 
of  the  diatoms  remain  unaltered,  and,  if  the  rock  be  disintegrated 
by  natural  or  artificial  means,  may  be  removed  from  the 
enveloping  matrix  and  subjected  to  examination  under  the 
micrascope.  The  forms  found  may  from  their  character  help  in 
some  degree  to  illustrate  the  conditions  under  which  the  stratum 
of  rock  had  been  originally  deposited.  These  earths  are  generally 
of  a  white  or  grey  colour.  Some  of  them  are  hard,  but  most 
are  toft  and  friable.  Many  of  them  are  of  economic  importance, 
bdng  used  a>  polishing  pewden  ("  Tripoli  "),  as  absorbents  f<s 
nitroglycerin  is  the  manufacture  of  dynamite  ("  Kieselguhr  "), 
as  a  dentifrice,  and  more  recently  they  have  been  used  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  manufacture  of  non-conducting  and  sound-proof 
matetiiJs.  Most  of  these  diatomaceous  earths  are  associated 
with  rocks  d  Tertiary  fonnations,  although  it  is  generally 
regarded  that  the  earliest  appearance  of  diatoms  is  in  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  (chalk). 

Vast  deposits  of  Diatomaceous  earths  have  been  discovered  in 
various  parts  of  the  world, — some  the  deposit  of  fresh,  others  of 
salt  water.  Of  these  deposits  the  most  remarkable  tot  extent, 
as  well  as  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  species  contained  in  it, 
is  that  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  extends  for  many  miles,  and  is  in  some  places  at 
least  49  ft.  deep.  It  it*  icuiarfcable  fact  that  though  the  genea- 
tigot  of  a  iliatom  in  the  space  of  a  few  months  far  exceed  in 
oooibcr  the  geoentaon  of  man  during  the  pedod  usually  assigned 
to  the  existence  of  the  noe,  the  fossil  geneia  and  species  are 
in  moat  respects  to  the  most  minute  details  identical  with  the 
DimeTaiis  living  lepteseBtalives  of  their  dass, 

<E.O'M.;G.&W.») 

DMUUIS  (from  Cr.  &-,  double,  and  oiMs,  pipe),  in  archi- 
tcctnic,  the  peristyle  nnmd  the  great  court  of  the  palaestra, 
described  by  Vitnivius  (v.  ii),  which  mfsinrrd  two  stadia 
(isoo  ft)  in  length;  on  the  south  side  this  peristyle  had  two 
rows  of  columns,  so  that  in  stormy  weather  the  tain  might  not 
be  driven  into  the  inner  port.  The  word  was  also  used  in  ancient 
Greece  for  a  foot-race  of  twice  the  osoal  length. 

MAVOIA.  PBA  (1771-1806),  the  popular  name  given  to  a 
iamout  Italhui  brigand  asociated  with  the  political  revolutions 
of  loatliem  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion.  His  real 
name  was  Mkhele  Pexea,  and  he  was  botn  of  low  parentage 
at  Itri;  be  had  committed  many  murders  and  robberies  in  the 
Ton  di  Lavoco,  but  by  good  ludi  coinUned  with  audacity  he 
always  escaped  capture,  whence  his  name  of  Fra  Dlavolo,  popular 
swperatitioQ  having  invested  him  with  the  characters  of  a  monk 
and  a  demon,  and  it  seems  that  at  one  time  he  actually  was  a 
mook.  When  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  overrun  by  the  French 
and  the  Parthenopaean  Republic  established  (1799),  Cardinal 
Ruffe,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Bourbon  king  Ferdinand  IV.,  who 
had  fled  to  ^dly,  undertook  the  lecenquest  of  the  country,  and 
f«r  this  purpose  he  raised  bands  of  peasanls,  gaoi-binis,  brigands, 
kr.,  under  the  name  of  Saaledisti  or  bttUt  Jil!a  S»nla  Ftit 
("  bands  of  the  Holy  Faith  ").  Fm  Diavoio  was  made  leader 
of  one  of  them,  and  waged  untiring  war  against  the  French  troops, 
cutting  06  isolated  detachments  and  murdering  stragglen  and 
oonrieo.  Owing  to  hi*  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  country,  he 
succeeded  in  inteirnpting  the  enemy's  commnnications  between 
Rone  and  Naples.  But  although,  like  his  fellow-brigands  mder 
Rnflo,  he  styled  UnseU  "  the  faithful  servant  and  subject  of  His 
SiciUaaMaiesty."  wecea  raibtary  uniform  and  held niiitaTy  rank, 
uut  was  even  created  duke  ol  Castoao,  his  atrodcics  were  wtitthy 
Sateadit  chief.  On  one  occasion  he  threw  soow  of  hie  prisoners, 


men,  women  and  children,  ovct  a  predplce^  and  on  another  he 
had  a  party  of  seventy  shot.  His  excesses  while  at  Albono  were 
such  that  the  Neapolitan  general  NascUi  had  him  aiivstod  and 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  St  Aagelo,  but  he  was  Bbcnlcd  sooa 
after.  When  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  made  king  of  Naples,  extn. 
oidinary  tribunals  were  established  to  suppress  brigandage,  and 
a  price  was  pat  on  Fn  Diavote's  head.  After  spreading  terror 
through  Calabria,  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where  he  concerted 
further  attacks  on  the  French.  He  returned  to  the  m^mT«n/^  ^t 
the  head  of  soo  convicts,  and  committed  further  excesses  in 
the  Tern  di  Layigro;  but  the  French  tnopa  were  everywhere 
on  the  alert  to  capture  hira  and  he  had  to  take  refuge  In  the  woods 
of  Leaola.  For  two  months  he  evaded  his  puzsuets,  but  at 
length,  hungry  and  IB,  he  wait  in  disguise  to  tite  viUage  of  1 
Bareaisii,  where  he  was  reeogniaed  and  antsted,  tried  by  an 
extraardinary  tribunal,  condemned  to  death  and  shot.  In  his 
last  momeits  he  cursed  both  the  Bourbons  and  Admiral  Sic 
Sidney  Smith  for  having  Induced  Urn  to  engage  in  diis  leckloa 
adventure  (iSofi).  Although  his  cruelty  was  abominable,  he 
was  not  altogether  without  generosity,  and  by  his  courage  iui 
audacity  he  acquiicd  a  certain  romantic  popularity.  His  name 
has  gained  a  woiid-wide  celebrity  a*  the  title  of  a  famous  opcia 
by  Auber. 

The  best  known  account  of  Fra  Diavoio  is  in  Pieira  CoUetta's 
Storu  id  mmt  di  NapM  iiai  ed.,  IHomnce,  1848) ;  B.  Aoiante's 
Fra  Diavoio  c  ii  no  tempo  (Florence,  i9a|)  is  an  sttempted  rehabili. 
tation;  but  A.  Luzio,  whose  account  in  Profiti  t  ooattH  slorki 
(Milan.  1006)  gives  the  latest  information  on  the  subject,  has  de* 
rodisbed  Amante's  arguments.  (L.  V.*) 

DIAZ,  NABGUSB  VIROIUO  (1808-1876),  French  painter,  was 
bom  in  Bordeaux  of  Spanish  patents,  on  the  S5th  of  August  1808. 
At  first  a  figure-painter  who  hidulged  in  strong  cdonr,  in  his  later 
life  Dial  became  a  painter  at  the  forest  and  a  "  tone  artist "  oi 
the  fint  order.  He  spent  much  time  at  Baibiain;  and  although 
he  is  the  least  exaked  of  the  half-doaen  great  artists  who  are 
usually  grouped  round  tlut  name,  he  sometimes  produced  works 
of  the  highest  quaEty.  Attheageof  ten  Diaz  became  an  oiphan,- 
and  misfortuae  dogged  his  earlier  years.  His  foot  was  bitten  by  a 
reptile  in  Meudon  ^tood,  near  Sivres,  where  he  had  been  taken  to 
live  with  some  faiend*  of  his  mother.  The  bile  was  badly  dressed, 
and  ultimately  it  cost  Um  his  leg.  Afterwards  his  wooden  stump 
became  famoas.  At  fifteen  he  entered  the  studios  at  Stvns, 
where  the  decoration  of  porceUin  occupied  him;  but  tiring  of  the 
restraint  of  fixed  hours,  he  took  to  painting  Eastern  figures 
dressed  in  richly  coloured  garments.  Turks  and  Oriental  scenes 
attracted  him,  and  many  biilhant  gems  remain  of  this  period. 
About  1831  Kax  enoounleied  Tbtodore  Ronsseau,  for  whom  be 
entertained  a  great  veneration,  although  Roussean  was  four  years 
his  junior;  but  it  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that  the  remark, 
able  incident  took  place  of  Rousseau  teariiing  Diai  to  paint  trees. 
At  Fontainebleau  Diaz  found  Rouasesu  painting  his  wonderful 
forest  pictures,  and  determined  to  paint  in  the  same  way  if 
possible.  Rousseau,  then  in  poor  health,  worried  at  home,  and 
embittered  against  the  worU,  was  difficult  to  approach.  Diaa 
followed  him  surreptitiously  to  the  fotest, — wooden  leg  not 
hindering, — and  he  dodged  round  after  the  painter,  trying  to 
observe  his  method  of  work.  After  a  time  Diaz  found  a  way 
to  become  friendly  with  Rousseau,  and  revealed  his  anxiety 
to  understand  his  painting.  Rousseau  was  touched  with  the 
passionate  wonls  of  adndrauon,  and  finally  taught  Diaz  all  he 
knew.  Diaz  exhibited  many  pictures  at  tbc  Paris  Salon,  and  was 
decorated  in  1851-  During  the  Franco-German  War  he  went  to 
Biimels.  After  187 1  he  became  fashionable,  his  works  graduaUy 
rose  in  the  estimation  of  collectors,  and  be  worked  constantly  snd 
successfully.  In  i8;6  he  cau^t  cold  at  his  ion's  grave,  and  OS 
the  i8th  of  November  of  that  year  he  died  at  Mentone,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  recruit  his  health.  Diaz's  finest  pictures  are  his 
forest  scenes  and  storms,  and  it  is  on  these,  and  not  on  his  pretty 
figures,  that  his  fame  is  likely  to  rest.  There  are  several  fairty 
good  examples  of  the  master  in  the  Louvre,  and  three  small  figure 
pictures  in  the  Wallace  collection.  Hertford  House.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  of  Diaz's  works  are  "  La  Fie  auz  Perles  "  (1857), 
ia  the  Lotivte;  "  Sunset  in  the  Forest  "  (1868);  "  The  Scoim," 
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ud  "  The  FoKit  of  FonUinebkau  "  (1870)  tt  Lecdi.  Diu 
had  no  wdl-kiiawn  pupils,  but  Uon  RichM  followed  mtdccdly 
hi*  methodi  of  tiee-punting,  and  J.  F.  BiliUet  at  one  period 
painted  tmall  figures  in  avowed  imitation  of  Dial's  then 
popular  subjects. 

See  A.  Hustin,  Im  Anitlu  emtra:  Din  (Paris);  D.  Cnal 
Thomsoo,  n*  Bartitm  Scioal  tj  Pahltrt  (Looiloa,  1(90); 
l.W.M<Mat,Din(\Midon,i»90);}.auctie,Ptuilmtl$calpltmrs 
antemporaau!  Din  (Paris,  1883):  Albert  WolS,  La  CafiMe  i* 
Tart:  Stttcisa  Dim  (Paris,  1886);  Ph.  Burty,  tlcitns  tt  pttH- 
mMms    W.  iMu  (Paris,  1877)-  (D.CT.) 

:  OUZ,  PORnRIO  (1830-  ),  presideBt  of  the  repablic  of 
Mexico  (;■>■),  was  bora  in  the  soutliera  state  of  Oaxaca,  on  the 
i$th  of  September  1830.  Hi*  father  was  an  innkeeper  in  the  little 
capital  of  that  provinco,  and  died  three  yean  after  the  birth  of 
PorfiriO)  karing  a  family  ot  seven  children.  The  b<qr,  who  had 
Indian  bkwd  in  his  veins,  was  educated  for  the  Catbcdic  Church, 
a  body  having  immense  influence  in  the  country  at  that  time  and 
ordering  and  con troUiag  revolutions  by  the  strugth  of  their  filled 
coffers.  Arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen  Porfirio  Diax  threw  off  the 
authority  of  the  priest*.  Fired  with  enthushum  by  stories  told  by 
the  revolutionary  soldiers  continually  passing  thrao^  Oaxaca, 
and  heariag  about  the  war  with  the  United  States,  a  year  later 
he  determined  to  set  out  for  Mexico  dty  and  join  the  National 
Guard.  There  being  no  trains,  and  he  being  too  poor  to  ride,  be 
walked  the  greater  part  of  the  250  m.,  but  arrived  there  too  late, 
as  tlw  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  (1848)  had  been  already 
signed,  and  Texas  finally  ceded  to  the  United  States.  Thus 
his  entering  the  army  was  for  the  time  defeated.  Thereupon  he 
letumcd  to  his  native  town  and  began  studying  law.  He  took 
pupils  in  Older  to  pay  his  own  fees  at  the  Law  Institute,  and  help 
hismother.  At  this  time  he  came  under  the  notice  and  influence 
of  Don  Marco*  Ttnx  and  Benito  Juiree,  the  first  a  judge,  the 
leoond  a  governor  of  the  state  of  Oaxaca,  and  soon  to  become 
famous  as  the  dcUveter  of  Mexico  from  the  priesthood  (War  o( 
Refonn).  Diaa  cootinued  in  his  native  town  nntS  1854,  when, 
refusing  to  vote  im  the  dictator,  Santa  Anna,  he  was  stung  by  a 
taunt  of  cowardice,  and  hastily  pushing  his  way  to  the  voting 
place,  he  recorded  his  vote  in  favour  of  Alvares  and  the  revolu- 
tionists. Orders  were  given  for  his  arrest,  but  seising  a  rifle  and 
mounting  a  horse  he  placed  himsdf  at  the  bead  of  a  f^  revolting 
peasants,  and  from  that  moment  became  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  fai  that  long  struggle  for  reform,  known  a*  the  War  of 
Reform,  which,  under  the  leadership  of  Juircs,  followed  the  over- 
throw of  Santa  Anna.  Promotion  succeeded  promotion,  as  Diax 
led  his  troops  from  victory  to  victory,  amid  great  privations  and 
difficnlUca.  He  was  made  captain  (r8s6),  lieutenant-colonel  and 
cotooel  (1859),  brigadicr-getKral  (1861),  and  general  of  division 
fortlieanny(i863).  aoseIyfoUowbigondvilwar,politicalstrife, 
open  rebeUlon  and  the  great  War  of  Reform,  came  the  French 
invasion  «<  1861,  and  the  landing  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  in 
1864.  From  the  moment  the  French  disclosed  their  intentions  of 
settling  ia  Mexico  ini86>(  Diss  took  a  prominent  part  against  the 
foreign  invasion.  He  was  twicaserioosly  wounded,  imprisoned  on 
three  different  occasions,  had  two  hairbreadth  escape*,  and  took 
part  in  many  daring  engsgfment*.  So  important  a  personage  did 
be  become  that  both  Marshal  Banlne  and  theeasperor  MsTJmilian 
made  overturn  to  him.  At  the  time  ti  Maximilian's  death  (with 
which  Diaz  personally  had  nothing  to  do)  he  was  carrying  OB  the 
siege  of  Mexico  dty,  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of  the  town 
two  days  after  the  emperor  was  shot  at  Quiiftato  between  his 
two  leading  generals.  Diss  at  once  set  to  work  to  pay  up  arrears 
due  to  his  soldiers,  proclaimed  death  as  the  penalty  of  plunder 
and  theft,  and  in  the  few  weeks  that  followed  showed  lit  great 
admim'strative  powers,  the  officers  a*  well  as  the  rank  and  file 
receiving  arrears  of  pay.  On  the  very  day  that  he  occupied 
Mexico  dty,  the  great  commander  of  the  army  of  the  east,  to 
everyone's  surprise,  Knt  In  his  resignation.  He  was,  indeed, 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  second  ijivision  of  the  army  by 
President  Juirez  in  his  miliUry  reorganization,  but  Diaz,  seeing 
men  who  had  given  great  and  kiyal  service  to  the  state  dismissed 
from  their  positioos  in  the  government,  and  disgusted  at  this 
e,  retired  to  the  little  city  of  Oaxaca;  there  he  lived,  helping 


in  the  reorganization  of  the  army  hot  taking  no  active  part  b  the 
government  until  1871. 

On  Juirez'  death  lerdo  succeeded  as  president,  in  1871.  Hb 
term  of  office  again  brought  discord,  and  when  it  was  known  Ihit 
he  was  attempting  to  be  re-elected  in  1876,  the  storm  broke. 
Diaz  came  from  retirement,  took  up  the  leadenhlp  against  Lerdo, 
and  after  desperate  strug^  and  a  daring  escape  finally  made  a 
triumphal  entry  into  Mexico  dty  on  the  S4th  of  November  1876, 
a*  provisional  president,  quickly  followed  by  the  full  president- 
ship. His  term  of  office  mftfcs  a  prominent  changein  the  history 
of  Mexico;  from  that  date  he  at  once  forged  ahead  with  financial 
and  political  reform,  the  scrupulous  settlement  of  all  national 
debts,  the  weMhig  together  of  the  peoples  and  tribes  (there  ar« 
rso  different  Indian  tribes)  of  his  country,  the  estabKshment 
of  railroads  and  tdegraphs,  and  all  this  fai  a  land  which  bad 
been  upheaved  for  a  century  with  revolutions  and  bloodshed, 
and  which  had  had  fifty-two  dictators,  presidents  and  ruler* 
in  fifty-nine  years.  In  i88e  Diaz  was  succeeded  by  Gimzalex, 
the  former  afaiister  of  war,  for  four  years  (owing  to  the  limit 
of  the  presidential  office),  but  In  1884  he  wa*  unanfanoody 
re-elected.  The  government  having  a^  aiide  the  above- 
mentioned  Umitatica,  Diaz  %a*  continnaily  re-elected  to  the 
presidenqr.  He  married  twice  and  had  a  son  and  two  daughters. 
His  gifted  second  wife  (CarmeUta),  very  popular  in  Mexico,  was 
many  years  younger  than  himself.  King  Edward  Vn.  made  him 
an  honorary  grand  commander  of  the  Bath  In  June  tgod,  in 
recognition  of  his  wonderful  administration  as  perpetual  praii- 
dent  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  centory. 

See  also  Mrs  Alec  Twctdie,  P«]lr<>  INas,  jtafa  rtJMM  PMiOnil  <f 
Itttia  (1906),  and  KMctf  at  /  sow  tl  (1901) ;  Dr  NoO,  From  Bmpim 
It  RtpMu  (1890);  Lieut-  Seaton  Schioeder,  Fall  if  Uasimiliau't 
Bmpm  (New  Yoric.  r887):  R.  de  Z.  Enrique*,  P.  Diaa  (190S): 
and  an  article  by  ftrcy  Martin  ia  Quarlmj  Rttitm  for  October 
1909.  (E.  A.  T.) 

UAZ  DB  HOyAB,  BAnHOUHUU  (fl.  1481-isao), 
Portuguese  ezpiocer,  discoverer  of  the  C^pe  at  Good  Hope,  siaa 
probably  a  Hiismsn  of  Jolo  Diss,  one  of  the  first  POrtugmae  to 
round  Cape  Bojador  (M34))  and  of  Dfaiiz  Diaz,  the  discoverer 
of  C^ie  Verde  (T445).  In  1478  a  Bartholomen  Oias,  probably 
identical  with  the  discoverer,  waa  exempted  from  ccrtalD 
cuatomary  payment*  on  ivory  brought  from  the  Guinea  coa*t. 
In  1481  he  commanded  one  of  the  vosd*  sent  by  King  John  IL 
under  Diogod'Azambaja  to  the  Cjold(>iast  Ini486  he  seen*  to 
have  been  a  cavaUcr  of  the  Uag's  household,  and  superintendent 
ot  the  royal  wardwuaea;  on  the  loth  of  October  in  tUs  year  he 
recdved  an  annuity  ol  6000  rds  from  King  John  for  "  service* 
to  come  ";  and  some  that  after  this  (probably  about  July  or 
August  r487,  rather  than  July  t486,  the  ttadltiOTial  date)  be  left 
Lisbon  with  three  ships  to  carry  on  the  work  of  African  explora- 
tion to  greatly  advanced  by  Diogo  Clo  (t48s-i486).  Paaaing 
Cio's  farthest  point  near  Cape  Croa  (in  the  modem  Genaaa 
South-wett  Africa  and)  hi  si*  jcf  S.,  he  erected  a  piUarao  what  is 
now  known  aa  Diaz  Point,  aouth  of  Aagra  Pcquena  or  LOdetlta 
Bay,  hi  s6*38'S.;of  thiifiagmenti*tillexi*t.  From  thi*  point 
(according  to  De  Barros)  Diaz  ran  thirteen  day*  southwards 
before  strong  winds,  which  freshened  to  dangerous  stormy 
weather,  in  a  compatativdy  high  soutbeni  latitude,  considerably 
south  of  the  C^pe.  When  the  storm  subsided  the  Portuguese 
stood  east;  and  failing,  after  several  days'  search,  to  find  land, 
tuned  north,  and  so  struck  the  south  coast  of  Cape  Colony  at 
Mossd  Bay  (Diaz'  Bafaia  do*  Vaqudro*),  half  way  between  the 
Capeof  (;oodHopeandPDrtElizabetfa(Februaty3,i488).  Thence 
thqr  coasted  eastward,  passing  Algoa  Bay  (Diaz'  Bahia  da  Roca), 
erecting  pillars  (or  perhaps  wooden  crosie*),  it  b  said,  on  one  of  the 
islands  in  this  bay  and  at  or  near  Cape  Ftidrane  farther  east;  of 
these  no  trace*  remain.  The  officers  and  men  now  begaa  to  insist 
on  return,  and  Diaz  could  only  persuade  them  to  go  a*  far  a*  the 
estuary  of  the  Great  Fish  River  (Diaz'  Rio  do  Iffante,  so  aancd 
framhiscoUcagne,  Captain  Jolo  Iffsnte).  Here,  however,  half  way 
between  Port  Elisabeth  and  East  London  (and  indeed  from 
Cape  Padrone),  the  north-easterly  trend  of  the  coast  faceane 
unmistakable:  the  way  round  Africa  had  been  hid  open.  On 
his  return  Diaz  perhaps  named  Cape  Agulhu  after  St  Biandaa; 
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:  oa  the  aoatlieniinost  profecden  M  the  modern  Cape 

pentasula,  whose  remarkable  highlands  (Table  Mountain,  &c.) 
doubtless  impresed  him  as  the  practical  termination  of  the 
continent,  be  beatowed,  says  De  fiarros,  the  name  of  Cape  of 
Storms  (Cote  TormetUoso)  in  memory  of  the  storms  he  had 
experienced  in  these  far  southern  waters;  this  name  (in  the 
ordinary  tradition)  was  changed  by  King  John  to  that  of  Good 
Hope  iCabo  da  Boa  Esptronta),  Some  excellent  authorities, 
however,  make  Diaz  himself  ^live  the  Cape  its  present  name. 
Hard  by  this  "  so  many  ages  unknown  promontory  "  the  ex- 
plorer probably  erected  his  last  pillar.  After  touching  at  the 
Dha  do  Principe  (Prime's  Island,  south-west  of  the  Camcroons) 
as  well  as  at  the  Gold  Coast,  he  appeared  at  Lisbon  in  December 
148S.  He  had  discovered  1260  m.  of  hitherto  unknown  coast; 
and  lus  voyage,  taken  with  the  letters  soon  afterwards  received 
from  Pero  de  Covilhfto  (who  by  way  of  Cairo  and  Aden  had 
reached  Malabar  on  one  side  and  the  "  Zanzibar  coast  "  on  the 
other  as  far  south  as  Sofala,  in  X487-14S8)  was  rightly  considered 
to  have  solved  the  question  of  an  ocean  route  round  Africa  to  the 
Indies  and  other  lands  of  South  and  Kast  Asia. 

No  record  has  yet  been  found  of  any  adequate  reward  for  Diax: 
oa  the  contrary,  when  the  great  Indian  expedition  was  being 
prepared  (for  Vasco  da  Gama's  future  leadership)  Bartolomeu 
only  superintended  the  building  and  outfit  of  the  ships;  when 
the  fleet  sailed  in  1497,  beonlyaccompam'eddaGamato  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  and  after  this  was  ordered  to  £1  Mina  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  On  Cabral's  voyage  of  1500  he  was  indeed  permitted 
to  take  part  in  the  discovery  of  Brazil  (AprQ  22),  and  thence 
should  have  helped  to  guide  the  fleet  to  India;  but  he  perished 
in  a  great  storm  off  his  own  Cabo  Toimentoso.  Like  Moses,  as 
Galvano  says,  he  was  allowed  to  see  the  Promised  Land,  but  not 
to  enter  in. 

See  J<do  de  Barroa,  Asia^  Dec  I.  blc  ill.  ch.  4;  Duarte  Pacheco 
Faeira,  Eswuraldd  de  sUu  orbis,  eip.  pp.  15,  90,  92,  94  and  Raphael 
Baitos's  introduction  to  the  edition  of  1892  (Pacheco  met  bias, 
retuminKfrom  hts  great  voyage,  at  the  Ilhado  Principe);  a  marginal 
note,  probably  by  Christopner  Columbus  himwif.on  lol.  13  of  a  copy 
of  Pierre  d'Ailly  b  Imaeo  mundi,  now  in  the  Colombina  at  Seviue 
(the  writer  of  this  note  mtes  Diaz's  return  to  Lisbon,  December  14S8, 
aodsayshewatpreaentat  Dial's  interview  with  the  kin^  of  Portugal, 
when  the  explorer  described  his  voyage  and  showed  his  route  uj^xin 


9$  .  ,  .Da  <7a0io,  Hakluyt  Soc.,  cd-  E.  G.  Kavcnstein  (1898),  pp.  9. 
14);  Ramosio,  ffaeigaHoni  (^ni  ctl),  vol.  i.  fol.  1.14;  Castanheda, 
Htstoria,  bk.  i.  ch.  i;  Galvano,  Vr^cobrimer.tos  {Dtscoveries  of  tJu 

CXoand...Dta9,"in  Geog.  joum.  (London, December  1900),  vol. xvt. 
pp.  63S-655),  an  excellent  critical  summary  in  the  light  of  the  most 
recent  investigations  of  all  the  material.  The  fragments  of  Diaz's 
only  rcmainine  pillar  (from  Diaz  Point)  arc  now  partly  at  the  Cape 
Museum,  partly  at  Lisbon*,  the  latter  are  photographed  in  Raven- 
Stein's  paper  in  Catg.  Javrn.  (December  1900,  p.  642).  •  (C.  R.  B.) 

MAZO  COMPOUNDS,  in  organic  chemistry,  compounds  of  the 
type  R'N's'X  (where  R  —  a  hydrocarbon  raidical,  and  X  »  an 
acid  radical  or  a  hydroxyl  group).  These  compounds  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  the  true  diazo  compounds, 
characterized  by  the  grouping  —N—N—,  and  the  dtazonium 
compounds,  characterized  by  the  grouping  N!N<. 

The  diaxonium  compounds  were  first  discovered  by  P.  Gricss 
(Ann.,  1858,  106,  pp.  123  et  seq.),  and  may  be  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nitraus  fumes  on  a  wdl-cooled  solution  of  a  salt  of  a 
primary  amine, 

CtH,NH,-HNO,  +  HNO,  -  C|HiN>.NOi  +  2H^, 
or,  as  is  more  ustially  the  case  (since  the  diazonium  salts 
themselves  are  generally  used  only  in  aqueous  solution)  by  the 
addition  of  a  well-oooled  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  nitrite 
to  a  well-cooled  dilute  add  solution  of  the  primary  amine.  In 
order  to  isolate  the  anhydrous  diazonlum  salts,  the  method  of 
E.  Knoevenagel  (5er.,  1890,  33,  p.  2094)  may  be  employed.  In 
this  process  the  amine  salt  is  dlssdved  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
^ftzotized  by  the  addition  of  amyl  nitrite;  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  the  diazonium  salt  is  formed  on  standing,  or  on  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ether.  The  diazonium  salts  are 
■bo  (onned  by  the  action  of  zinc-dust  and  acids  on  tbe  nitralcs 


of  primary  amines  (R.  Mohlau.Btf.,  X885,  tO,  p.  3080),  and  by  tbe 

action  of  hydroxylamine  on  nitrosobenzenes..  They  are  colourless 
crystalline  solids  which  turn  brown  on  exposure.  They  dissolve 
easily  in  water,  but  only  to  a  slight  extent  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
They  are  very  unsuble,  exploding  violently  when  heated  or 
rubbed.  Betaene  diasonium  nitrate,  C«H»N(N0|).N,  crystal- 
lizes in  long  silky  needles.  The  sulphate  and  chloride  are  similar, 
but  they  axe  not  quite  so  unstable  as  the  nitrate.  The  bromide 
may  be  prepared  by  the  addition  of  bromine  to  an  ethereal 
solution  of  diazo-amino-benzene  (tribromaniline  Remaining  in 
solution).  By  the  addition  of  potassium  bromide^and  bromind* 
water  to  diazonium  salts  they  are  converted  into  a  perbromiiU^ 
e.g.  CtHiNiBrs,  which  crystallizes  in  yellow  plates. 

The  diazonium  salts  are  Characterized  by  their  great  reactivity  and 
consequently  are  important  reoguits in  iynthetic^prooeates,iuice  by 
their  agency  the  amino  group  in  a  {Mrimary  amine  may  be  exchanged 
for  other  elements  or  radicals.  -The  chiefreactiona  are  as  follows.^— 

1.  Rgplatxment  of-NHt  by -OH: — ^Tbe  amine  is  diazotized  and 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  diazoidum  salt  is  heated,  flJtrogen  btifig 
eliminated  and  a  phenol  formed. 

2.  ReplacrmnU  of-NHt  by  halogens  and  by  tJut'-CN  aiU-CNO 
groups. — The  diazonium  salt  is  warmed  with  an  acid  solution  of  the 
corresponding  cuprous  salt  (T.  Sandmeyer,  B«r.,  1884, 17,  p.  2650),  or 
with  copper  powder  (L.  Gattcrmann,  B£r.,  1890,  23,  p.  1218;  1892, 
25.  p.  1074).  In  tbe  CMC  of  iodine,  the  substitution  is.cffectcd  by 
adding  a  warm  solution  of  potassium  iodide  to  the  diazonium 
solution,  no  copper  or  cuprous  salt  being  necessary;  whilst  iot 
the  production  ofnitrilcs  a  solution  of  potassium  cuprous  cyanide  I* 
used.  This  reaction  (the  so-called  "  Sandmeyer  "  reaction)  luu been 
investigated  by  A.  Hantzachand  J.  W.  Blagden  (B<r.,i9O0.33,p.254a), 
who  consider  that  three  simultaneous  reactions  occur,  namelyTtne 
formation  of  labile  double  salts  which  decompose  in  such  a  fashion 
that  the  radical  attached  to  the  copper  atom. .wanders  to  the  aromatic 
nucleus;  a  catal>-tic  action,  in  which  nitrogen  is  eliminated  and  the 
acid  radical  attaches  itself  to  tbe  aromatic  nucleus;  and  finally,  the 
formation  of  azo  compounds. 

3.  Replaament  of  -NHt  by  ~NOt. — A  well -cooled  concen- 
trated  solution  of  potassium  rrtercuric  nitrate  Is  added  to  a  cooled 
solution  of  benzene  diazonium  nitrate,  when  the  crystalline  salt 
2C<HiNfN0»,  Hg(NOt)i  is  precipitated.  On  warminr  this  vhh 
copper  powder,  it  giwa  a  quantiutive  yield  pCnitfODeozeoe  (A: 
Hantzsch,  Bcr.,  1900,  33;P-  2551). 

■  4.  Replacement  of  -  NHt  by  hydrogen  ^^Thls  exchange  Is  brought 
about,  m  some  cases,  by  boiling  tttc  diazonium  salt  with  alcohol; 
but  I.  Remsen  and  his  pupils  {Amer.  Ckem.  Joum.,  1888,  9,  pp.  389 
et  seq.)  have  shown  that  the  main  product  of  this  reaction  is  usuuly 
a  phenolic  -ether.  This  reaaion  has  also  been  investigated  t^ 
A.  Hantzsch  and  E.  Jochem  {Ber.,  1901,  34^  p,  3337),  who  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  normal  deoimposttion  of  diazonium  salts 
by  alcohols  results  in  the  formation  of  phenolic  ethers,  but  that  an 
increase  in  the  molecular  weight  of  the  alcohol,  or  the  accumulation 
of  negative  groups  in  the  aromatic  nucleus,  diminishes  the  yield  of 
the  etncr  and  increases  the  amount  of  the  hydrocarbon  formed.  The 
replacement  is  more  readily  brought  about  by  the  use  of  sodium 
stannite  (P.  Friedlander,  Ber..  18^,  22,  p.  587),  or  by  the  use  of  a 
coiKentrated  solution  of  hypopnosphomus  acid  (J.  Mai,  Ber.,  1902, 35, 
p.  162).  A.  Hantzsch  (B^r.,  i896,2^,p.94^;]898,3i,p.  i2S3)hasshown 
that  the  chlor-  and  brom-diazoniumthiocyanates,  when  dissolved  in 
alcohol  containing  a  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid,  become  converted 
into  the  isomeric  tniocyanbenzeae  diazonium  chlorides  and  bromides. 
This  change  only  occurs  when  the  halogen  atom  is  in  the  ortho-  or 
para- position  to  the -Nj- group.     "■   » 

Metallic  Diato  Derivatioei. — Benzene  diazonium  chloride  is  decom> 
posed  by  silver  oxide  in  aqueous  solution,  with  the  formation  of 
henune  diazonium  hydroxide,  C«Hi-N(OH):  N.  This  hvdroxi<te, 
although  poesesNng  poweKuI  basic  properties,  is  unstable  in  the 
presence  of  alkalis  and  neutralizes  them,  being  converted  6rst  into 
the  isomeric  benzene-diazotic  acid,  the  potassium  salt  of  which  is 
obtained  when  the  diazonium  chloride  is  added  to  an  excess  of  cold 
concentrated  potash  (A.  Hantzsch  and  W.  B.  Davidson,  Ber.,  1898, 
31,  p.  1612).  Potassium  btnzene  diaxotate,  C<HtNs'OK,crYstallizesin 
colourless  silky  needka.  The  free  acid  is  not  known;  by  tne  addition 
of  the  potassium  salt  to  S^%  acetic  acid  at  —  20*  C,  the  acid 
anhydride,  benune  diato  oxide,  (C«HtNs)iO,  is  obtained  as  a  very 
unstable,  yellow,  insoluble  compound,  exploding  spontaneously  at 
o*  C.  Strong  acids  convert  it  into  a  diazonium  aslt.  and  potash 
converts  it  into  the  diazotate.  On  the  constitution,  of  these  anhy- 
drides see  E.  Bamberger,  Ber.,  1 896, 29.  p.  446,  and  A.  Hantzsch,  Btr.^ 
1696,  29,  p.  1067;  1898. 31,  p.  636.  By  the  addition  of  the  diazonium 
salts  to  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  a  caustic  alkali,  C.  Schraube 
and  C.  Schmidt(fier.,  1894,  27,  p.  52o)obtained  «n  isomer  of  potasstuni^ 
benzene  diazotate.  These  M^-diazotates  are  formed  much  more 
readily  when  the  aromatic  nucleus  in  the  diazonium  salt  contains 
negative  radicals.  Potassium  benaene  iso-diazotate  resembles  the 
nfMTnal  salt,  but  hi  more  stable,  and  is  mote  highly  ionised.  Car* 
bon  dioxide  coavctta  it  into   phenyl  nitrosaminot  C«H«NH*NO 
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(A.  Hantttch).  The  pc^autam  ntt  of  the  iao-diazo  hydroxide  yields 
on  Riftthylatton  a  mtrogcn  ether.  R>N(CHi)-NO,  whilst  the  silver  salt 
yields  an  oxygen  ether,  R-N :  NOCH^  These  results  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  iso-diazo  hydroxide  is  a  tautomeric  substance. 
The  same  ozyKcn  ether  is  formed  by  the  methytation  of  the  silver  salt 
of  the  normal  diazo  hydroxide ;  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 


isomeric  hydroxides,  corresponding  with  the  silver  derivatives,  have 
the  same  structural  formuuie,  namely,  R-N:N-OH.  These  oxygen 
ethers  contain  the  grouping- NrN-.sincetheycoupIe  very  readily 


with  the  phenols  in  alkaline  etriution  to  form  aso  compounds  (g.r.) 
(E.  Bamberger,  Bcr.,  1895,  a8,  p.  225) ;  they  are  also  exfdostve. 
',  By  oxidizing  potassium  benzene  ieo-diazotate  with  alkaline 
potassium  fcrricyanide.E.  Bamberger  (Bcr.,i8^,37.p.9t4)obtained 
the  diaxoic  acids ^  R-NH*NQi.  substances  which  he  had  prevkMisly 
prepared  by  similarly  oxidizing  the  diazonium  salts,  by  dehydrating 
the  nitrates  of  primary  amines  with  acetic  anhydride^  and  by  the 
action  of  nitric  anh^cfndc  on  the  primary  amines.  Concentrated 
adds  convert  them  mto  the  isomeric  nitro-amlnes,  the  -  N0|  group 
gmng  into  the  nucleus  in  the  ortho-  or  para-  position  to  the  amine 
nitrogen;,  this  appears  to  indicate  that  the  compounds  are  nitra- 
mines.  They  behave,  however,  as  tautomeric  substances,  since 
their  alkali  salts  on  methylation  give  nitrogen  ethers,  whilst  their 
#ver  saltr yield  oxygen  ethers: 

li"      ji potassium  salt    — >'»-R*N(CH|).NOi  nitramlne, 

R-NHNO,-^ 

^Jsavcrsalt  -»    R'NzNOOCHsdiaxoatev 

PJunyl  nitramitte,  CtHiNH  NC\,  is  a  colourless  crystalline  s(4id, 
which  melts  at  46°  C.  :S9diu^  amalgam  in  alkaline  solution  reduces 
it  to  phcnylhydrazine*  ""' 

Constitution  of  the  Dtatd  Compounds.--^.  Griess  (^im.,1866.  137* 
p>  39)considered  that  thcdiazocompounds  wereformed  by  theaddition 
of  complex  groupings  of  the  type  CiH^Ns-  to  the  inorganic  acids; 
whilst  A.  KdnilS  {Zeit.f.  Ckemte,  18C6, 2,  p.  308),  on  account  of  ' 
ready  condensation  to  form  azo  compounds  and  their  easy  redu 


their 

„, r uction 

hydrazines,  assumed  that  they  were  substances  of  the  type 
__  N:N*CL  Theconstitutionof  thcdiazoniiimgroup-Ni'X.maybe 
infiirred  from  the  following  facts: — The  group  CaH»N|-bebaves  in 
m--v  "": — t^  fimihrly  to  an  alkali  metal,  and  even  more  so  to  the 
ai.i    ,.,;[,   .i   ■.  ;..  ^    ":    i     >        .Me  of  forming  colouriewi  neutral 

Kitis  wiih  mintra,!  acid?,  which  in  dilute  aqueous  solution  are  strongly 
ionized,  but  do  not  show  any  trace  of  hydrolytic  dissocijtion 
(A.  Hantzsch,  5*;r.,i895,28,p.  1734).  Again,  thediazonium  chlorides 
combine  with  platinic  chloride  to  form  difficultly  soluble  double 
platinum  salts,  such  as  (CsHaNfCOrPtCU;  similar  gold  &aItS| 
C«H»NiCI-AuCI),  are  known.  Determinations  of  the  electrical  con- 
ductivity of  the  diazonium  chloride  and  nitrate  also  show  that  the 
diazonium  radical  is  strictly  comparable  with  other  quaternary 
ammonium  ions.  For  these  reasons,  one  must  assume  the  cxisltncc 
of  pentavalent  nitrogen  in  the  diazonium  salts,  in  order  to  account 
for  their  basic  properties. 

■  The  constitution  of  the  isomeric  diazo  hydroxides  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion.  E.  Gambergcr  (Ber.,  1 895,  28,  pp.  444  ct  6cq.)  and 
C.  W.  Blomstrand  {Journ.  prakt.Chem.,  1896,  53,  pp.  16901  seq.)  hold 
that  the  compounds  are  structurallj^  different,  the  normal  diazo- 
hydroxidc  being  a  diazonium  derivative  of  the  type  R-N(:N)-OH. 


The  recent  work  of  A.  Hantzschand  fiispuplls  seems  to  invalidate  this 
view  (Bfr.,  1894, 27.  pp.  I702et  Bcq.iseealso  A.  Hantzsch./Ji^ZJiajHH 
9erbindungea).  AccorainR  to  Hantzsch  the  isomeric  diazo  hydroxides 


are  structurally  identical,  and  the  dilTcrenccs  in  behaviour  arc  due 
to  stereo-chemical  rcl-ilions,  the  isomerism  being  comparable  with 
that  of  the  oximes  iq.v.).  On  such  a  hypothesis,  tne  relatively 
unstable  normal  diazo  hydroxides  would  be  the  ayn -compounds, 
since  here  the  nitrogen  atoms  would  be  more  easily  eliminatea.  whilst 
the  stable  iso-diazo  derivatives  would  be  the  a n/i -com pounds,  thus: 

RN  RN 

-T"  HO-N  NOH 

1'     '       Normal  hydroxide?  Iso  hydroxide 

(Syn-compound)  (Anti-compound) 

In  support  of  this  tfieory,  Hantzsch  has  succeeded  in  isolating  a  series 
of  syn- and  ant  i-dia2o-cyanidcsand-sulphonatcs(B/r.,  1895.28.  p.666; 
i960,  33,  p.  2161 ;  1901,34.  p.  4 166).  By  diazotizingpara-chloraniline 
and  adding  a  cold  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  a  saH  (mcltini.:  at 
2Q°  C.)  is  obtained,  which  readily  loses  nitrogen,  and  forms  ptra- 
cnlorbenzonitrile  on  the  addition  of  copper  powder.  By  dissolving 
this  diazoc_yanide  in  alcohol  and  rcprccipitating  it  by  water,  it  n 
converted  mto  the  isomeric  diazocyanidc  (melting  at  105-F06*  C), 
which  docs  not  yield  para-chlorbenzonitrilc  when  treated  with  copper 
powder.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  using  diazotized 
para-anisidinc,  a  syn-  and  an  anti-  compound  bemg  formed,  as  wcU 
as  a  third  isomeric  cyanide,  obtained  by  evaporating  p,ira-nietho)cy- 
bk'ji^jji.-Uu.a.rjjiijm  liydrojude  in  ihc  presence  ol  an  extxss  of  hyilro- 
Cyanic  add  at  ordinary  temperatures.  This  salt  u  a  colourless 
crystalline  substance  of  com  positionCH|0-C«H|'NrCN-HCN-2H|0, 
and  has  the  properties  of  a  metallic  salt ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water 
and  its  solution  is  an  electrolyte,  whereas  the  solutions  of  the  syn- 
and  anti-  compounds  are  not  electrolytes.  The  isolation  of  these 
compouitds  is  a  powerful  ar^fument  in  favour  of  the  Hantzsch 
hypotheas  which  requires  the  existence  of  these  three  different  types, 
vhiUt  the  Bambcrger-Bk)mstrand  view  only  acoounts  for  the  fonnar 


tion  of  two  isomeric  cyanides,  namely,  one  of  the  OOrtMf  <fiuJ6idM| 
type  and  one  of  the  iso-diazocyanide  type. 

Benzene  diazonium  hydroxide,  although  a  stronfbase,  reacts  with 
the  alkaline  hydroxides  to  form  salts  with  the  evolution  of  heat^  and 

Senerally  behaves  as  a  weak  acid.  On  mixjn>{  dilute  solutions  of  the 
Lizonium  hydroxide  and  the  alkali  together,  it  is  found  that  tba 
molecular  conductivity  of  the  mixture  is  much  less  than  the  sum  of 
the  two  electrical  conductivities  of  the  solutions  sepantdy,  from 
which  it  follows  that  a  portion  of  the  ions  present  have  diangcd  to 
the  non-ionized  condition.  This  behavbur  is  explained  by  consider 
ing  the  non-ionized  part  of  the  diazonium  hydroxide  to  axist  itt 
solution  in  a  hyd rated  form,  the  equation  of  equilibrium  beli%: 

H,0+        S   +    OH'    2t 


N 


HO 


iNH 


On  adding  the  alkaline  hydronde  to  the  solution,  this  hydrate  is 
supposed  to  lose  water,  yidding  the  syn-diazo  hydroxide,  whKh  then 
gives  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  the  sodium  salt  (A.  Hantzsch,  Bsr., 
1898, 31,  p.  1613). 


CH.NiOHl 


HON    <-     NaO-N 


HONjH J  <-  HON  <- 
This  assumption  also  shows  the  relationship  of  the  diaconlum 
hydroxides  to  other  quaternary  ammonium  compounds,  for  xaost  of 
the  quaternary  ammonium  hydroxides  (except  such  as  have  the 
nitroeen  atom  attached  to  four  saturated  hydrocarbon  radicals)  are 
unstable,  and  readily  pass  over  iotocompounds  In  which  thehydroatyl 
eroup  is  no  longer  attached  to  the  amine  nitrogen ;  thus  the  syn-diaao 
hydroxides  are  to  be  regarded  as  pseudo-diaxonium  deitvatives. 
(A.Hantzsch,Ser.,  1890,32,0.3109;  1900, 33,  p.  278.)  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  the  iso-cuazo  nydroxides  possess  the  oxime  structure 
RN-NOH. 

Hantzsch  eiq>lains  the  characteristic  reactions  of  the  diazonium 
compounds  by  the  assumption'  that  an  addition  compound  is  first 
formed,  which  breaks  down  with  the  elimination  of  tne  hydride  of 
the  add  radical,  and  the  formation  of  an  unstable  ^n-diazo  com- 
pound, which,  in  its  turn,  decomposes  with  evolution  of  nitrogen 
{S«r.,  1897,  30,  p.  2548;   X898,  31,  p.  2053). 

>N|N  +  J-.^>N=N<;;-.JJ+Ha->R.X+N. 

J.  Caid  (/«ff.  Chem.Soc.^  1907, 91,  p.  1049)  suggested  a  qulnonola 
formula  for  diazonium  salts,  which  has  been  combated  by  Hantzsch 
(Ber.,  1908, 41.  pp.  3532  ct  seq.).  G.  T.  Morgan  and  F.  M.  G.  Mickle- 
thwaite  (Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  1908,  93,  p.  617;  1909,  95,  p.  1319)  have 
pointed  out  that  the  salts  may  possess  a  dynamic  formula,  Cain's 
representing  the  middle  stage,  thus: 


X>«ae«iffltfWf.— The  diazoamines.  R'N^NHR,  may  be  prepared  by 
the  action  of  the  primary  and  secondary  amines  on  the  diazonium 
salts,  or  by  the  action  of  nitrousacid  on  the  free  primary  amine.  In  the 
latter  reaction  it  is  assumed  that  the  isodiazohydroxide  first  formed 
is  immediately  attacked  by  a  second  molecule  of  the  amine.  They 
are  yellow  crystalline  solids,  which  do  not  unite  with  acids.  Nitrous 
acid  converts  them,  in  acid  solution,  into  diazonium  salta 
CH,NiNHC.H.+2HCI+HNO,-2CaiiN^I+2H»0. 

They  are  readily  converted  into  the  isomeric  aminoazo  compounds, 
either  by  standing  in  alcoholic  solution,  or  by  warming  with  a 
mixture  of  the  parent  base  and  its  hydrochloride  ^  the  diazo  group 
preferably  going  into  the  para-position  to  the  amino  group,  when 
the  para-position  is  occupied,  the  diazo  group  takes  the  ortho- 
position.  H.  Goldschmidt  and  R.  U.  Reinders  {Btr.^  1896, 29,  p.  1369, 
1899)^  have  ^own  that  the  transfonnatioB  is  a  moooomecular 
reaction,  the  velocity  of  transformation  in  moderately  dilute  solutioa 
being  independent  of  the  concentration,  but  proportional  to  th« 
amount  of  the  catalyst  presant  (amine  nydrochlonde)  and  to  the 
temrioraturo.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  when  f^ifTcrer.t  salts  of  thet 
amine  are  used,  their  catalytic  influence  varies  in  amount  and  is 
almost  proportional  to  their  degree  of  ionization  in  aqueous  solution. 
Diazoaminobcnzene,  CsHJVi-NHCiHi,  crj-stalllzcs  in  golden  yellow 
laminae,  which  meltat  96°C.and  cxplodeataslightlyhighertempera- 
tore.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  benzene.  Concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  chlorbenzenc,  aniline  and 
nitrogen.  Zinc  dust  and  alcoholic  acetic  acid  reduce  it  to  aniline 
aod  phenylhydrazinc. 

Dtazoimino  compounds,  RNj,  may  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of 
azoimide  (^.r.);  they  arc  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the 
diazo  perhromides.or  by  the  action  of  hydroxylaminc  on  the  diazonium 
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dkloramlinea  and  elimination  of  nitrogen,  wh3st  on  boiling  witli 
ftulphuric  acid  it  is  convtTted  into  aminophenols. 

Aliphalic  Diaio  Compounds. — The  esters  of  the  aliphatic  amino 
acids  may  be  diazotizcd  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  primary  aromatic 
amines,  a  fact  discovered  by  T.  Curtius  {Ber.,  1833, 16,  p.  2230).  The 
£r&t  aliphatic  diazo  compound  to  be  isolated  was  diazoacetic  ester, 
CH-NfCOjCiHa,  which  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  potassium  nitrite 
on  thccthylcstc-ofglycoconhydrochloride.HCI-NHiCHi-CO-C-Hj 
+KNO,"CHN,-COiCiHi  +  KCl+?H,0.  It  isa  yellowish  oil  which 
mcltaat— 24*C.;  it  boils  at  1^3-144*0.,  but  cannot  be  distilled  safely 
as  it  decomposes  violently,  giving  nitrogen  and  ethyl  fumaraie.  It 
explodes  in  contact  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  On  reduction 
it  yields  ammonia  and  glycocoll  (aminoacctic  acid).  Wlicn  heated 
with  water  it  forms  ethyl  hydroxy-acctate;  with  alcohol  it  yields 
ethyl  elhoxyacetate.  Halogen  acids  convert  it  into  monohalogcn 
fatty  acids,  and  the  haloetns  themselves  convert  it  into  dihalo^en 
fatty  acids.  It  unites  with  aldehydes  to  form  esters  of  kctonic  acids, 
and  with  aniline  yieUlit  antlido-acctic  acid.  It  forms  an  addition 
product  with  acrylic  ester,  which  on  heating  loses  nitrogen  and  leaves 
trimcthylenc  dicarboxylic  ester.  Concentrated  ammonia  converts 
it  into  diazoatelamide,  CHNiCONHi,  which  cr>'slallizcs  in  golden 
vellow  plates  which  melt  at  114"  C.  For  other  reactionb  sec 
Hydrazine.  The  constitution  of  the  dLizo  fatty  esters  is  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  two  nitrogen  atoms,  when  split  ofT,  are 
replaced  by  two  monovalent  elements  or  groups,  thus  leading  to 

the  formula  iv^CHCOjCiHi,  for  diazoacctic  ester. 

Duuosutcinic  ester,  Nj-CCCOjCiHO*.  is  similarly  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  hydrochloride  of  aspartic  ester.  It  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  water  and  yields  fumaric  ester. 

Diaiomethtine,  CHiNj,  was  first  obtained  in  1894  by  H.  v.  Pcch- 
inann(5fr.,  1894, 27.  p.  1888;  1895.  28,  p.  855).  It  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis  on 
the  nitroso-acidyl  derivatives  of  mcthylaminc  (such,  for  example, 
as  niirosomtihyl  urtlhane,  N0-N(CHj)-COiCiHi,  which  isformcaon 
passing  nitrous  fumes  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  methyl  urethane). 
t.  Bamberger  {Ber,,  1895.  28,  p.  1682)  regards  it  as  the  anhydride  of 
isonliaxomethanc,  CHrN:N-OH,  and  has  prepared  it  by  a  method 
similar  to  that  used  for  the  preparation  of  iso-diazolienzenc.  By  the 
action  of  bleachinfj  powder  on  methylamine  hydrochloride,  there 
is  obtained  a  volatile  liquid  (metkyldtchloramine,  CHj-N-Cli),  boil- 
ing at  58-60°  C,  which  explodes  violently  when  heated  with  water, 
iclding  hydrocyanic  acid  (CH,NCli  =  HCM+2HCl).  Well-dried 
..ydroxylamino  hydrochloride  is  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  and 
mixed  with  sodium  mcthylate;  a  solution  of  methyUlichloramine  in 
absolute  ether  is  then  added  and  an  ethereal  solution  of  diazomethane 
distils  over.  Diazomet  hanc  is  a  yellow  inodorous  gas,  very  poisonous 
and  corrosive.  It  may  be  condensed  to  a  liquid,  which  boils  at  about 
0°  C  It  is  a  powerful  mcthylating  agent,  reacting  with  water  to  form 
methyl  alcohol,  and  converting  acetic  acid  into  methylacctatc,  hydro- 
^lortcadd  inttJ  methyl  chloride,  hydrocyanic  acid  into  acetomtrilc, 
and  phenol  into  anisol,  nitrogen  being  eliminated  in  each  case.  It  is 
reduced  by  sodium  amalgam  (in  alcoholic  solution)  to  methylhydrazine, 
CHi-NH"NH».  It  unites  directly  with  acetylene  to  form  pyrazolc 
(H.  V.  Pechmann,  Bcr,,  1898,  31,  p.  2950)  and  with  fumaric  methyl 
ester  it  forms  pyrazoHn  dicarboxylic  ester.  (F.  G.  P.*) 

SceG. T.Morgan, B./l.i^^.,  igo2; }. Cain, Diaso Compounds,  1908. 

DIAZOHATA  (Gr.  Si&^ufia,  a  girdle),  in  architec4urc,  the 
landing  places  and  passages  which  were  carried  round  the  semi- 
circle and  separated  the  upper  and  lower  tiers  in  a  Greek  theatre. 

DIBDINt  CHARLES  (1745-1814),  British  musician,  dramatist, 
novelist,  actor  and  song- writer,  the  son  of  a  parish  clerk,  was  bom 
at  Southampton  on  or  before  the  4th  of  March  1745,  and  was  the 
youngest  of  a  family  of  eighteen.  His  parents  designing  him  for 
the  church,  he  was  sent  to  Winchester;  but  his  love  of  music 
early  diverted  his  thoughts  from  the  clerical  profession.  After 
receiving  some  instruction  from  the  organist  of  Winchester 
cathedral,  where  he  was  a  chorister  from  1756  to  1759,  he  went 
to  London  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Here  he  was  placed  in  a  music 
warehouse  in  Chcapsidc,  but  he  soon  abandoned  this  employment 
to  become  a  singing  actoral  Covcnt  Garden.  On  the  21st  of  May 
1762  his  first  work,  an  operetta  entitled  The  Shepherd's  Artifice, 
with  words  and  music  by  himsctf,  was  produced  at  this  theatre. 
Other  works  followed,  his  reputation  being  firmly  established 
by  the  music  to  the  play  of  The  Padlock,  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
under  Garrick's  management  in  1768,  the  composer  himself  taking 
the  part  of  Mungo  with  conspicuous  success.  He  continued  for 
some  years  to  be  connected  with  Drury  Lane,  both  as  composer 
and  as  actor,  and  produced  during  this  period  two  of  hts  best 
known  works,  The  Waterman  (1774)  and  ThcQuaker  (1775).  A 
quarrel  with  Garrick  led  to  the  termination  of  his  engagement. 
in  TkeComic  Mirror  he  ridiculed  prominent  contemporary  figures 
through  the  medium  of  a  puppet  show.    In  1782  he  becaou  joint 
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managti  of  the  Royal  drcoi,  afterwards  known  as  the  Soney 
theatre.  In  three  years  be  knt  this  position  owing  to  a  quarrel 
with  his  partner.  His  open  Liberty  HaU^  containing  the  suc- 
cessful songs  "  Jock  Ratlin,"  "  The  Highmcttled  Racer,"  and 
**  The  Bells  of  Aberdovey,"  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  theatre 
on  the  8(h  of  February  1785.  In  1788  he  sailed  for  the  East 
Indies,  but  the  vessel  having  put  in  to  Torbay  in  stress  of  weather, 
he  changed  his  mind  and  returned  to  London.  In  a  musical 
variety  entertainment  called  Tlu  Oddilits,  he  succeeded  in  win- 
ning marked  popularity  with  a  number  of  songs  that  included 
"  Twas  in  the  good  ship '  Rover',"  "  Saturday  Night  at  Sea,"  "I 
sailed  from  the  Downs  in  the 'Nancy,'"  and  the  immortal  "Tom 
Bowling,"  written  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother.  Captain 
Thomas  Dibdin,  at  whose  invitation  he  had  planned  his  visit 
to  India.  A  series  of  monodramatic  entertainments  which  he 
gave  at  his  theatre.  Sans  Sond,  in  Leicester  Square,  brought  his 
songs,  music  and  recitations  more  prominently  into  notice,  and 
permanently  established  his  fame  as  a  lyric  poet.  It  was  at  these 
entertainments  that  he  first  introduced  many  of  those  sea-songs 
which  so  powerfully  influenced  the  national  spirit.  The  words 
breathe  the  simple  loyalty  and  dauntless  courage  that  are  the 
cardinal  virtues  of  the  British  sailor,  and  the  music  was  ap- 
propriate and  naturally  melodious.  "Their  effect  in  stimulating 
and  ennobling  the  q>irit  of  the  navy  during  the  war  with  France 
was  so  marked  as  to  call  for  spedti  acknowledgment.  In  1803 
Dibdin  was  rewarded  by  government  with  a  pension  of  £200  a 
year,  of  which  he  was  only  for  a  time  deprived  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Grenville.  During  this  period  he  opened  a 
music  shop  in  the  Strand,  but  the  venture  was  a  failure. .  Dibdin 
died  of  paralysis  fai  London  on  the  95th  of  July  1814.  Besides  his 
tluskal  Tour  lirougk  EH^and  (1788),  his  Professional  Life,  an 
autobiography  published  in  r  8031  a  History  of  the  Stage  (1795),  and 
several  smaller  works,  he  wrote  upwards  of  r40o  songs  and  about 
thirty  dramatic  {aeccs.  He  also  wrote  the  fallowing  novels. — 
The  Deal  iijSs);  Hannah  HewiU  (r792);  Tke  Yomt/cr  Brother 
(1793).  An  edition  of  his  songs  by  G.  Hogarth  (1843)  contains 
a  memoir  of  his  life.  His  two  sons,  Charles  and  Thomas  John 
Dibdin  (f.s.),  whose  works  are  often  confused  with  those  of  their 
father,  were  also  popular  dramatists  in  their  day. 

DIBDIN,  THOMAS  FROGNALL  (r776-i847),  English  biblio- 
grapher, bom  at  Calcutta  in  1776,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Dibdin, 
the  sailor  brother  of  Charies  Dibdin.  His  father  and  mother  both 
died  on  the  way  home  to  England  in  r78o,  and  Thomas  was 
brought  up  by  a  maternal  uncle.  He  was  educated  at  St  John's 
CoU^,  Oxford,  and  studied  for  a  time  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  After 
an  nnsoccessful  attempt  to  obtain  practice  as  a  provincial  counsel 
at  Worcester,  he  was  ordained  a  dergyman  at  the  close  of  r8o4, 
being  appointed  to  a  curacy  at  Kensington.  It  was  not  until 
1833  that  he  received  the  living  of  Exning  in  Sussex.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Liverpool  to  the  rcctoiy  of  St 
Mary's,  Bryanston  Square,  which  he  held  until  his  death  on  the 
rSth  of  November  r84  7.  Tlic  first  of  his  numerous  bibliographical 
works  was  his  Introduction  to  the  Knovtedge  of  Editions  of  the 
Classics  (1803),  which  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  the 
third  Earl  Spencer,  to  whom  he  owed  much  important  aid  in 
his  bibliographical  pursuits.  The  rich  library  at  Althotp  was 
thrown  open  to  him;  be  spent  much  of  his  time  in  it,  and  in 
i8f  4-t8i  s  published  hb  BiHiolheca  Spenceriana.  As  the  library 
was  not  open  to  the  general  public,  the  information  given  in  the 
BMiolheca  was  found  very  useful,  but  since  its  author  was  unable 
even  to  read  the  characters  in  which  the  books  he  described  were 
written,  the  work  was  marred  by  the  errors  which  more  or  less 
characterize  all  his  productions.  This  fault  of  inaccuracy  bow- 
ever  was  less  obtrusive  in  his  series  of  playful,  discursive  works  in 
the  form  of  dialogues  on  his  favourite  subject,  the  firat  of  which. 
Bibliomania  (1809),  was  republished  with  large  additions  in 
r8ii,  and  was  very  popular,  passing  through  numerous  editions. 
To  the  same  class  belonged  the  BitHographical  Decameron,  a  brgcr 
work,  which  appeared  in  1817.  In  i8iohe  began  the  publication 
of  a  new  and  much  extended  edition  of  Amis's  Typographical 
AntifDilki.  Thefirst  volume  was  a  great  success.bnt  thepublica- 
tioD  wu  checked  by  the  failure  of  the  fourth  vohime,  and  was 
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never  completed.  In  1818  Dlbdin  was  commisaoned  by  Earl 
Spencer  to  purchase  boolis  (or  him  on  the  continent,  an  expedi- 
tion described  in  his  sumptuous  BMugraphiciil,  Aniijuarian  and 
Picturesque  Tour  in  Fnuue  and  Germany  (iSsi).  In  1834  he 
made  an  ambitious  venture  in  his  Library  Companion,  or  the 
Younf  Man's  Guide  and  Old  Han't  Comfort  in  the  Choice  0}  a 
Library,  intended  to  point  out  the  best  worlu  in  all  departments 
of  literature.  His  culture  was  not  broad  enough,  however,  to 
render  him  competent  for  the  task,  and  the  work  was  severely 
criticized.  For  some  years  Bibdin  gave  himself  up  chiefly  to 
religious  literature.  He  returned  to  bibliography  in  his 
Bibliopkobia,  or  Remarks  on  the  Present  Depression  in  Ike  Stale  of 
Literature  and  Ike  Book  Trade  (1831),  and  the  same  subject 
furnishes  the  main  interest  of  his  Keminitcenees  of  a  Literary  Life 
(1836),  and  his  Bibliographical,  Antiquarian  and  Picturesque 
Tour  in  the  Northern  Counties  of  England  and  Scotland  (1838). 
Dibdin  was  the  originator  and  vice-president,  Lord  Spencer 
being  the  president,  of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  founded  in  i8i>, 
— the  first  of  the  numerous  book  clubs  which  have  done  such 
service  to  literature.  • 

DIBDIN,  THOHAS  JOHN  (t77i-rS4i),  English  dramatist  and 
song-writer,  son  of  Charles  Dibdin,  the  song-writer,  and  of  Mrs 
Davenet,  an  actress  whose  real  name  was  Harriet  Pitt,  was  bom 
on  the  list  of  March  1771.  He  was  apprenticed  to  his  maternal 
uncle,  a  London  upholsterer,  and  later  to  William  Rawlins, 
afterwards  sheriff  of  London.  He  summoned  his  second  master 
unsuccessfully  for  rough  treatment;  and  after  a  few  years  of 
service  he  ran  away  to  join  a  company  of  country  players.  From 
1789  to  1795  he  played  in  all  sorts  of  parts;  he  acted  as  scene 
painter  at  Liverpool  in  1791;  and  during  this  period  he  com- 
posed more  than  1000  songs.  He  made  his  first  attempt  as  a 
dramatic  writer  in  Something  New,  followed  by  The  Mad  Guardian 
in  X795.  He  returned  to  London  in  1795,  having  married  two 
years  before;  and  in  the  winter  of  1798-1799  his  Jew  and  Ike 
Doctor  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden.  From  this  time  he 
contributed  a  very  large  number  of  comedies,  operas,  farces,  &c., 
to  the  public  entertainmenL  Some  of  tlicse  brought  immense 
popularity  to  the  writer  and  immense  profits  to  the  theatres.  It  is 
stated  that  the  pantomime  of  Mother  Goose  (1807)  produced  more 
than  £20,000  for  the  management  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  and 
the  High-mettled  Racer,  adapted  as  a  pantomime  from  his  father's 
play,  £18,000  at  Astley's.  Dibdin  was  prompter  and  pantomime 
writer  at  Drury  Lane  until  1816,  when  he  took  the  Surrey  theatre. 
This  venture  proved  disastrous  and  he  became  bankrupt  After 
this  he  was  manager  of  the  Haymarket,  but  without  his  old 
tuccess,  and  his  last  years  were  passed  in  comparative  poverty. 
In  i8s7  he  published  two  volumes  of  Reminiscences;  and  at  the 
time  of  bis  death  he  was  preparing  an  edition  of  his  father's  sea 
aongs,  for  which  a  smalt  sum  was  allowed  himwceklybythe  lords 
of  the  admiralty.  Of  his  own  songs  "  The  Oak  Table  "  and 
"  The  Snug  Little  Island  "  are  well-known  examples.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  i6th  of  September  1841. 

DIBRA  (Slav.  Debra),  the  capital  of  a  sanjak  bearing  the  same 
name,  in  the  vikyet  of  Monastir,  eastern  Albania,  Turkey.  Pop. 
(1900)  about  15,000.  Dibra  occupies  a  valley  enclosed  by 
mountains,  and  watered  by  the  Tsmi  Drin  and  Radika  rivers, 
which  meet  3  m.  S.  It  is  a  fortified  city,  and  the  only  episcopal 
see  of  the  Bulgarian  exarchate  in  Albania;  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  Albanians,  but  there  is  a  strong  Bulgarian  colony.  The 
local  trade  is  almost  entirely  agricultural. 

DIBRUOARH,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Lakhimpur 
district  of  eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  of  which  it  is  the  head- 
quarters, situated  on  the  Dibru  river  about  4  m.  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Brahmaputra.  P(^.  (1901)  11,337.  Itisthe 
terminus  of  steamer  navigation  on  the  Brahmaputra,  and  also  of 
a  railway  running  to  important  coal-mines  and  petroleum  wells, 
which  connecLS  with  the  Assam-Bengal  system.  Large  quantities 
of  coal  and  tea  are  exported.  There  arc  a  military  cant^ment, 
the  headquarters  of  the  volunteer  corps  known  as  the  Assam 
iVallcy  Light  Horse;  a  government  high  school,  a  training  school 
for  masters;  aid  an  aided  school  for  girls.  In  1900  a  medical 
whool  for  the  province  was  established,  out  of  a  bequest  left 


by  Brigade-Surgeon  J.  Berry-White,  which  is  mahtalned  by 
the  government,  to  train  hospital  assistants  for  the  tea  gardens. 
The  Williamson  artisan  school  is  entirely  supported  by  ait 
endowment. 

DICABARCHUS,  of  Messcne  in  Sicily,  Peripatetic  philosopher 
and  pupD  of  Aristotle,  historian,  and  geographer,  flourished  about 
3  30  B.C.  He  was  a  friend  of  Theopfarastus,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
the  majority  of  his  works.  Of  his  writings,  which  comprised 
treatises  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  only  ibt  titles  and  a  few 
fragments  survive.  The  most  important  of  them  was  hil 
0iM  TV!  'EXXdios  [Life  in  Greece),  in  which  the  moral,  political 
and  social  condition  of  the  people  was  very  fully  discussed.  la 
his  Tripoliticot  he  described  the  best  form  of  government  as  • 
nuxture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy  and  democracy,  and  illustrated 
it  by  the  example  of  Sparta.  Among  the  philosophical  works  of 
Dicaearchus  may  be  mentioned  the  LesUaci,  a  dialogue  in  three 
books,  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  soul  it 
mortal,  to  which  he  added  a  supplement  called  Corintkiatl.  Re 
also  wrote  a  Description  of  the  World  illustrated  by  maps,  is 
which  was  probably  included  his  Measurements  of  Mouniaim. 
A  description  of  Greece  (150  iambics,  in  C.  MUUer,  Frag,  hist, 
Grace,  i.  338-343)  was  formerly  attributed  to  him,  but,  as  tho 
initial  letters  of  the  first  twenty-three  Imes  show,  was  really 
the  work  of  Dionysius,  son  of  Calliphon.  Three  considerable 
fragments  of  a  prose  description  of  Greece  (MUller,  t  97-110) 
are  now  assigned  to  an  unknown  author  named  Hcracieides.  The 
De  re  publica  of  Cicero  is  supposed  to  be  founded  on  one  of 
Dicaearchus's  works. 

The  best  edition  of  the  fragments  is  by  M.  Fuhr  (1841),  a  work  of 
great  learninE;  ace  also  a  dissertation  by  F.  G.  Ossnn,  BeiirAge  oar 
rdm.  iivd  grtech.  Litlerolur,  ii.  pp.  1-117  (1839);  Pauly-Wisaowa, 
Realencyclopddie  der  blast.  Alterlumsmist.  v.  pt.  I  (190J). 

DICE  (plural  of  die,  0.  Fr.  de,  derived  from  Lat.  dare,  to  sive). 
small  cubes  of  ivory,  bone,  wood  or  metal,  used  in  gaining.  Tb* 
six  sides  of  a  die  are  each  marked  with  a  dilFerent  number  of 
indsed  dots  imsuch  a  manner  that  the  sum  of  the  dots  on  any  two 
opposite  sides  shall  be  7.  Dice  seem  always  to  have  been 
employed,  as  is  the  case  to-day,  for  gambling  purposes,  and  thqr 
are  also  used  in  such  games  as  backgammon.  'There  are  many 
methods  of  playing,  from  one  to  five  dice  being  used,  although 
two  or  three  are  the  ordinary  numbers  employed  in  Great  Britain 
and  America.  The  dice  are  thrown  upon  a  table  or  other  smooth 
surface  either  from  the  hand  orf  lom  a  receptacle  called  a  dice-bozi 
the  latter  method  having  been  in  common  use  in  Greece,  Rome 
and  the  Orient  in  ancient  times.  Dice-boxes  have  been  made  in 
many  shapes  and  of  various  materials,  such  as  wood,  leather, 
agate,  crystal,  metal  or  paper.  Many  contain  bars  within  to  asiue 
a  proper  agitation  of  the  dice,  and  thus  defeat  trickery.  Some^ 
formerly  used  in  England,  were  emidoyed  with  unmarked  dicc^ 
and  allowed  the  cubes  to  fall'through  a  Und  of  funnel  upoa  a 
board  marked  off  into  six  equal  parts  numbered  from  i  to  & 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  wheicver  dice  have  been  found, 
whether  in  the  tombs  9f  ancient  Egypt,  of  classic  Greece,  or  of 
the  far  East,  they  differ  in  no  material  reH>ect  from  those  in  use 
to-day,  the  elongated  <»ies  with  rounded  ends  found  in  Roman 
graves  having  been,  not  dice  but  lali,  or  kmicklebones.  Eight- 
sided  dice  have  comparatively  lately  been  introduced  in  France 
a«  aids  to  children  in  learning  the  multiplication  table.  Tbe 
teetotum,  or  spinning  die,  used  in  many  modem  games',  vat 
known  in  ancient  times  in  China  and  Japan.  The  increased 
popularity  of  the  more  elaborate  forms  of  gaining  has  resulted  in 
the  decline  of  dicing.  The  usual  method  is  to  throw  three  time* 
with  three  dice.  If  one  or  more  sixes  or  fives  are  thrown  the  first 
time  they  may  be  reserved,  the  other  throws  being  made  with  the 
dice  that  are  left.  The  object  is  to  throw  three  size*- 18  or  ai 
near  that  number  as  possible,  the  highest  throw  wioateg,  or,  vkca 
drinks  arc  to  be  paid  for,  the  lowest  throw  losing.  (For  other 
methods  of  throwing  consult  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Indoor  Comes, 
by  R.  F.  Foster,  1903.)  The  most  papular  f(Km  of  pule  gamhling 
with  dice  at  tbe  present  day,  particulariy  with  the  lower  clasMt  m 
America,  is  Craps,  or  Crap-^haoting,  a  simple  form  of  Hoard,  ol 
Fceoch  origin.  Two  dice  are  used.  Each  player  puts  up  a  attka 
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ami  the  fint  cater  may  cover  any  or  «H  a<  the  bet*.  He  then 
tkcoli,  iM.  tluows  the  dice  from  his  open  luml  upoa  tiie  table: 
If  the  turn  of  the  dice  it  7  or  1 1  the  throw  is  a  fitci,  01  iMfavW,  and 
the  caster  wias  all  stakes.  If  the  throw  is  either  1,3  on  2  it  is 
a  trot,  oxl  the  caster  lotet  aU.  If  any  other  number  is  thiowa 
it  it  a  poM,  and  the  caster  continues  until  he  tluows  the  same 
nanfaer  tgijn,  in  which  case  be  wins,  or  a  7,  in  iriiicfa  case  he 
loses.  The  now  practically  obsolete  game  oi  Haxard  was  much 
noce  complicated,  than  (^ps.  (Consult  TU  C*m*  «/  Umari 
/Mcriifaia/,  by  George  Lowlnit.)  ^«Jkrd»e<arimarkedwithace, 
Ung,  qoecn,  jack  and  ten-spot.  Five  ate  used  and  the  object  is, 
in  three  throws,  to  make  pairs,  triplets,  full  hands  or  ioun  and 
Inrea  of  a  kind,  five  acet  being  the  highest  hand.  Straights  do 
not  count,  In  throwing  to  decide  tho  payment  of  dtinks.the 
usual  method  it  called  hurst  and  kertt,  in  which  the  highest 
throws  retire,  leaving  the  two  lowest  to  decide  the  loser  by  the 
best  two  in  three  throws.  Should  each  player  win  one  tiuow 
both  are  said  to  be  iwrie  oflJ  Ji«rw,  and  the  next  throw  determines 
theloser.  The  two  last  casters  may  also  agree  to  tvddtn  iealh,  ix. 
atin^throw.  /^iH(a<<Jtc«,<.<.diceweightedslightlyont]ieside 
of  the  lowest  number,  have  been  used  by  swindlers  (rem  the  very 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  a  fact  proved  by  countlesa 
literary  allusions.  Modem  dice  are  often  rounded  at  the  comers, 
wiiich  are  otherwise  apt  to  wear  off  irregularly. 

Hitlary. — Dice  were  probably  evolved  from  fcnackleboncs. 
The  antiquary  Thomas  Hyde,  in  bis  Syntatma,  records  his 
opinion  that  the  game  of "  odd  or  even,"  played  with  pebbles,  is 
nearly  coeval  with  the  creation  of  man.  It  it  almost  fanpoasible 
to  trace  dearly  the  development  of  dice  as  distinguiibed  from 
knucklebones,  on  account  of  the  confusing  of  the  two  guacs 
by  the  ancient  writers.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  both  were 
piayed  in  <times  antecedent  to  those  of  which  we  poescgt  any 
wtHtea  record*.  Sophocles,  in  a  fragment,  ascribed  their  in- 
vention to  Palamedes,  a  Greek,  who  taught  them  to  his  countiy- 
■en  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  who,  according  to  Pausanias 
(on  0>iinth,  xx.),  made  an  offering  of  them  on  the  altar  of  the 
temple  of  Fortune.  Herodotus  (CUo)  relates  that  the  Lydians, 
dwing  a  period  of  famine  in  the  days  of  King  Atys,  invented  dice, 
knucklebones  and  indeed  all  other  games  except  chess.  The  fact 
tl»t  dice  have  been  used  throughout  the  Orient  from  time 
immemorial,  as  has  been  proved  by  excavationa  from  ancient 
tombs,  teem*  to  point  cleariy  to  an  Asiatic  origin.  Dicing  is 
mestioned  as  an  Indian  game  in  the  Rig-vtia.  In  its  primitive 
form  knucklebones  was  essentially  a  game  of  tkiH,  i^yed  by 
women  and  children,  while  dice  were  used  for  gambling,  and 
it  was  doubtless  the  gambling  spirit  of  the  age  which  was 
ictponsiUe  for  the  derivative  form  of  knucklebones,  in  which 
ionr  sides  of  the  bones  received  different  values,  which  were  then 
counted,  like  dice.  Gambling  with  three,  sometimes  two,  dice 
(idfioi)  was  a  very  popular  form  of  amusement  in  Greece,  especially 
with  the  upper  classes,  and  was  an  almost  invariable  accompani- 
ment to  the  symposium,  or  drinking  banquet.  The  dice  were  cast 
from'  conical  beakera,  and  the  highest  throw  was  three  sixes, 
called  Atkrciik,  while  the  lowest,  three  aces,  was  called  the  dog. 
Both  in  Greece  and  Rome  different  modes  of  counting  were  bi 
vogue.  Roman  dice  were  called  lessinu  from  the  Greek  word  for 
four,  indicative  of  the  four  sides.  The  Romans  were  pasaonate 
gamblers,  especially  in  the  luxurious  days  of  the  Empire,  and 
dicing  was  a  favourite  form,  though  it  was  forbidden  except 
during  the  Saturnalia.  The  emperor  Augustus  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  Soetooiut  concerning  a  game. that  he  had  played  with  his 
Mends:  "  Whoever  threw  a  do;  or  a  six  paid  a  ieiurw  to  the 
bank  for  every  die,  and  whoever  threw  a  Venus  (the  highest)  won 
everything."  In  the  houses  of  the  rich  the  dice- beakers  were 
el  carved  ivory  and  the  dice  of  crystal  inlaid  with  gold.  Mark 
Antony  wasted  his  time  at  Alexandria  with  dicing,  while,  accord- 
ing to  Suetonius,  the  emperors  Augustus,  Nero  and  Qaudius  were 
putlonately  fond  of  it,  the  last  named  having  written  a  book  on 
(he  game.  Caligula  notoriously  cheated  at  the  game;  Domitian 
played  It,  and  Commodus  set  apart  special  rooms  in  hb  palace 
for  It.  The  emperor  Verus,  adopted  son  of  Antonlne,  la  knows 
to  have  thrown  dice  wiiole  nights  together.   FaahiooaUe  society 


followed  the  lead  of  its  empenn,  and,  bi  sjnte  of  the  severity  at 
the  laws,  fortunes  were  squandered  at  the  didng-table.  Hoiact 
derided  the  youth  of  the  period,  who  wasted  his  time  amid  the 
dangers  of  dking  instead  of  taming  his  charger  and  giving  hin^ 
self  op  to  the  hirdihipn  of  the  chase.  Throwing  dice  for  money 
was  the  caase  of  many  special  laws  in  Rome,  accoixling  to  one  of 
which  no  suit  could  be  brought  by  a  person  who  allowed  gambling 
in  his  house,  even  if  he  had  been  cheated  or  assanlted.  Pio- 
ffinnil  gamhlecs  were  common,  and  sane  of  their  loaded  die* 
are  preserved  b>  museums.  The  common  public-houses  were  the 
resorts  of  gaiablets,  and  a  fresco  is  extant  showing  two  quarrelling 
dicers  being  ejected  by  the  indignant  host.  Virgil,  in  the  Copt 
generally  asctilied  to  him,  characterizes  the  spirit  of  that  age  in 
verse,  which  has  been  Fjiglishfd  aa  follows: — 

"Whathol    Bring  dke  and  good  wine  I 

Who  cares  for  the  morrow? 
Live — to  ^Is  grinning  Death — 

Live,  for  1  come  to  you  soonr* 

That  the  hsrhariann  were  also  given  to  gaming,  whether  or 
not  they  learned  it  from  their  Roman  conqucrois,  is  |>roved  by 
Tadtus,  who  states  that  the  Gemians  were  passionately  fond 
of  dicing,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that,  having  lost  everything,  they 
would  even  stake  their  personal  liberty.  Centuries  later,  during 
the  middle  ages,  dicing  became  the  favourite  pastime  of  the 
knights,  and  both  dicing  schools  {scholae  dtciorum)  and  gQds 
of  dicers  existed.  After  the  downfsll  of  feudalism  the  famous 
German  mercenaries  called  landskneckls  established  a  reputation 
as  the  most  notorious  dicing  gambleis  of  their  time.  Many  of  the 
dice  of  the  period  were  curiously  carved  in  the  images  of  men  and 
beasts.  In  France  both  knights  and  ladies  were  given  to  dicing, 
which  repeated  legislation,  including  interdictions  on  the  part  of 
St  Louis  in  1354  and  1156,  did  not  abolish.  In  Japan,  China, 
Korea,  India  and  other  Asiatic  countries  dice  have  always  been 
popular  and  are  so  still. 

See' Foster's  Encydefaidia  0]  Indoor  Camts  (190}):  Raymond's 
Ittuslritrlts  Knoidirmer  (Oranienbutg,  18M) ;  Lts  Jewcits  Ancins, 


Ckiiusi  Camts  will  Ditt,  by  Stewart  Culin  (Philadelphia,  1B89): 
Konait  Games,  by  Stewart  Culin  (Phikdelphia,  1895). 

DICETO,  RALPH  DB  (d.  c.  tsoi),  dean  of  St  Paul's,  London, 
and  chronicler,  is  first  mentioned  in  iis>,  when  he  received  the 
archdeaconry  of  Middlesex.  He  was  probtbly  bom  between 
riio  and  1130;  of  his  parentage  and  nationality  we  know 
nothing.  The  common  statement  that  he  derived  his  surname 
from  Diss  b  Norfolk  b  a  mere  conjecture;  Dicetum  may  equally 
well  be  a  Latinized  form  of  Dissai,  or  Dicy,  or  Dixy,  pUce-namet 
which  are  found  in  Maine,  Ficardy,  Burgundy  and  Champagne. 
In  i<sa  Dicetowasabeady  a  master  of  arts;  presumably  he  had 
studied  at  Paris.  His  reputation  for  learmng  and  integrity  stood 
high;  he  was  regarded  with  respect  and  favour  by  Amulf  of 
Lisieux  and  Gilbert  Foliot  of  Hoeford  (afterwards  of  London), 
two  of  the  most  eminent  bishops  of  their  time.  (}uite  naturally, 
the  archdeacon  took  in  the  Becket  question  the  same  side  as  his 
friend*.  Although  his  narrative  is  colourless,. and  although  be 
was  one  of  those  who  showed  some  sympathy  for  Becket  at  the 
council  of  Northampton  (1164),  the  correspondence  of  Diceto 
shows  that  he  regarded  the  archbishop's  conduct  as  ill-considered, 
and  that  be  gave  advice  to  those  whom  Becket  regarded  as  bis 
chief  enemies.  Diceto  was  tdected,inix6$,  as  the  envoy  of  the' 
English  bishops  when  they  protested  sgainst  the  exoommunica- 
tion*  hunched  by  Becket.  But,  apart  from  this  episode,  which  he 
characteristically  omits  to  record,  he  remained  hi  the  background. 
The  natural  impartiality  of  his  intellect  was  accentuated  by  a 
certab  timidity,  which  is  api>arent  fai  his  writmgs  no  less  than 
in  his  life.  About  1180  he  became  dean  of  St  Paul's.  In  this 
office  he  distinguished  himself  by  careful  management  of  the 
estates,  by  restoring  the  discipKneof  the  chapter,  and  by  building 
at  his  own  expense  •  deanery-house.  A  scholar  and  a  man  of 
considerable  erudition,  he  showed  a  strong  preference  for  his- 
torical studies;  and  about  the  time  when  he  was  preferred  to 
the  deanery  he  began  to.  collect  materials  for  the  history  of  hi* 
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own  times.  Hb  (rfendaliips  with  Richard  Fitx  Nigd,  who  suc- 
ceeded Foliot  in  the  tee  of  London,  with  WiHiam  Loogduunp,  the 
ctancallor  of  Riduud  I.,  and  with  Walter  of  Coutances,  the  ixda- 
bisbop  of  Rouen,  gave  him  excellent  opportunities  of  coUectiog 
information.  His  two  chief  works,  the  >466r0na/»m«r  CArmtco- 
rum  and  the  Ymaiiius  HUlorianun,  cover  the  history  of  the 
world  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  year  iws.  The  former, 
which  ends  in  1147,  is  a  work  of  learning  and  iadostiy,  but 
almost  entirely  baaed  upon  extant  sources.  The  latter,  begin- 
ning as  a  compilation  from  Robert  de  Monte  and  the  letters  of 
Foliot,  becomes  an  original  authority  about  ri7i,  and  a  contem- 
porary record  about  xi8i.  In  precision  and  fulness  of  detail  the 
Vmttfina  ate  inferior  to  the  chronicles  of  the  so-called  Beiwdict 
and  of  Hoveden.  Though  an  annalist,  Diceto  is  cardess  in  bis 
chronology;  and  the  documents  which  he  incorporates,  while 
often  important,  are  selected  on  no  principle.  He  has  little  sense' 
of  style;  but  displays  considerable  insght  when  he  ventures  to 
discuss  a  political  situation.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of 
the  detaib  with  which  they  supplement  the  more  important 
chronicles  of  the  period,  the  Ymapna  are  a  yaluable  though  a 
secondary  source. 

>  See  W.  Stubbs'  edition  of  the  Historical  Works  of  Diceto  (Rolls  ed. 
1876,  a  vols.),  and  especially  the  introduction.  The  second  volume 
contains  minor  works  which  are  the  barest  compendia  of  facts  taken 
from  well-known  sources.  Diceto's  fraffmentaiy  Domesday  of  the 
capitularestates  tiaa  beeBeditedbyArchdeacoa  HaieinThtDonusday 
ti  St  PcuTs,  pp.  109  ff.  (Camden  Society,  1858). 

DICBT,  BDWARO  (iSjs-  ),  English  writer,  son  oi  T.  E. 
Dicey  of  Claybrook  Hall,  Leicestershire,  was  bom  In  1831.  Edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  mathematical 
and  dsssical  honours,  he  became  an  active  journalist,  contribut- 
ing largely  to  the  principal  reviews.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  187s,  became  a  bencher  of  (}ray's  Inn  in  i8g6,  and  was 
treasurer  in  1903-1904.  He  was  connected  with  the  Doily 
TeUfraph  as  leader  writer  and  then  as  special  correspondent,  and 
after  a  short  spell  in  1S70  as  editor  of  the  Daily  News  be  became 
editor  of  the  Observer,  a  position  which  be  held  until  1889.  Of 
his  many  booka  on  foreigB  afiairs  perhaps  the  most  important  are 
his  Enifand  and  Egyft  (1884),  Bultaria,  the  PematU  Slate  (1895), 
Tke  Slary  of  the  Kheditale  (190s),  and  The  Etypt  oflhePulttre 
(1907).    He  was  created  C.B.  in  1886. 

His  brother  Aueit  Vcmm  Dicbt  (b.  1S35),  English  jniiit, 
was  educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  first 
dass  in  the  classical  schools  ini  858.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
the  Inner  Temple  in  1863.  He  hdd  fellowahipa  successively 
at  Balliol,  Trinity  and  All  Souls',  aitd  from  i88>  to  1909  was 
Vinerian  profoaor  of  law.  He  became  Q.C.  in  1890.°  His  chief 
works  are  the  IntraducHtH  to  Uu  Study  of  tke  Lam^llu  Constitu- 
Htn  (t88s,  eth  ed.  1903),  which  ranks  as  a  standard  work  on 
the  subject ;  Entfamd't  Com  afoiiut  Htmi  Rule  (1886) ;  A  DitesI 
tf  the  IMS  ^  E»ti<>i>dwitk  SeferenultUu  Ctn/liet  of  Laws  Uag6), 
•nd  lieduns  m  <A*  KetattOH  isftMM  Lom  oeid  Public  Opimiou  in 
Bnthnd  dnrmt  the  igtk  century  (1905). 

DICHOIOHT  (Gr.  ilxa,  apart,  rtjami),  to  cut),  litcnliy  a 
cutting  asunder,  the  technical  term  (or  a  fonn  ol  logical  divisioB, 
consisting  in  the  separation  of  a  genus  into  two  spedea,  one  of 
which  has  and  the  other  has  not,  a  certain  quality  or  attribute. 
Tbus  men  may  be  thus  divided  into  white  men,  and  men  who  are 
not  white;  each  of  these  may  be  subdivided  similarly.  On  the 
ptiocifde  of  contradiction  tUs  division  is  both  ediaustive  and 
exdusive;  there  can  be  no  overlapping,  and  no  members  of  the 
original  genus  or  the  lower  groups  are  omitted.  This  method  of 
dassification,  though  formally  accurate,  has  slight  value  in  the 
exact  sciences,  partly  because  at  every  step  one  of  the  two  groups 
is  merdy  negativdy  characterixed  and  therdore  incapable  of  real 
rabdivision;  it  is  useful,  however,  in  setting  forth  dearijr  the 
gradual  descent  from  the  most  indusive  genus  (summum  fsaan) 
through  spedes  to  the  lowest  class  (iitfima  species),  wUch  is 
divisible  only  into  individual  persons  or  things.  (See  further 
Division.)  In  astronomy  the  term  is  used  for  the  aspect  of  the 
tnoon  or  of  a  planet  when  apparently  half  illuqinated,  so  that  its 
4isk  has  the  foim  of  a  senidrck. 


DICK.  ROBERT  (iSit-1866),  Scottish  geekgist  and  botaiMt 
waa  bom  at  Tullibody,  in  Clackmaimanahire,  in  January  1811. 
His  father  was  an  officer  of  excise.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  after 
recnving  a  good  elementary  education  at  the  parish  idioal, 
Robert  Dick  was  apprenticed  to  a  baker,  and  served  tor  three 
years.  In  these  early  days  he  became  interested  in  wild  6ow(is 
— he  made  a  collection  of  plants  and  gradually  acquired  aom* 
knowledge  of  their  names  from  an  old  encydopaedia.  When 
his  time  was  out  he  Idt  Tullibody  aiui  gained  employment  as  a 
journeyman  baker  at  Ldth,  Glasgow  and  Greenock.  Meanwhile 
his  father,  who  in  i8>6  had  been  removed  to  Thurso,  as  super- 
visor of  excise,  advised  his  son  to  set  up  a  baker's  shop  in  that 
town.  Thither  Robert  Dick  went  in  1830,  he  started  in  business 
as  a  baker  and  worked  laboriously  until  he  died  on  the  S4th  of 
December  1866.  Throughout  this  period  he  zealously  devoted 
himself  to  studying  and  cdlecting  the  plants,  mollusca  and  insects 
of  a  wide  area  of  Caithness,  and  bis  attention  was  directed  sooa 
after  he  settled  in  Thurso  to  the  rocks  and  fossils. .  In  183s  he  fiiat 
found  remains  of  fossil  fishes;  but  it  was  not  till  some  years  later 
that  his  interest  became  greatly  stirred.  Then  he  obtained  a  copy 
of  Hu^  Miller's  Old  Rid  Sandstone  (published  in  1841),  and 
he  began  systematically  to  collect  with  hammer  and  chiad  the 
fossils  from  the  Outhncss  flags.  In  1845  he  found  remains  of 
Holoplyckius  and  forwarded  specimens  to  Hugh  Miller,  and  he 
continued  to  send  the  best  of  his  fossil  fishes  to  that  geologist,  and 
to  others  after  the  death  of  Miller.  In  this  way  he  Urgdy  contri- 
buted to  the  progress  of  geological  knowledge,  altiioiigh  he  him* 
self  published  nothing  and  was  ever  averse  from  publidty.  His 
herlMrium,  which  consisted  of  about  soo  folios  of  mosses,  ferns 
and  flowering  plants  "  almost  unique  in  its  completeness,"  is  now 
stared,  with  many  of  his  fossils,  in  the  museum  at  Thurso.  Dick 
had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence,  cspedally  through  competition 
during  his  late  years,  when  he  was  reduced  almost  to  beggary: 
but  of  this  few,  if  any,  of  his  friends  were  aware  until  it  waa 
too  late.  A  monument  erected  in  the  new  cemetery  at  Thuiao 
testifies  to  the  respect  which  his  life-work  created,  when  the 
merits  of  this  enthusiastic  naturalist  came  to  be  appreciated. 

See  RiUrt  Diek,  Balm  of  Tkune,  GeelotisI  and  Botanist,  by 
Samud  Smiles  (1878). 

DICK,  THOIUS  (1774-1857),  Scottish  writer  on  astioDomy, 
was  bom  at  Dundee  on  the  S4th  of  November  1774.  The 
appeaiaoce  of  a  brilliant  meteor  inspired  him,  when  in  his  ninth 
year,  with  a  pasaioa  for  astronomy;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  hs 
forsook  the  loom,  and  supported  himself  by  teaching.  In  1794 
he  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  set  up  a  school  on  tht 
termination  of  his  course;  then,  in  1801,  took  out  a  licence  t« 
preach,  and  officiated  tor  some  years  as  probationer  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  church.  From  about  1807  to  1817  he  taught 
in  the  aecessian  school  at  Methven  in  Perthshire,  and  during  the 
ensuing  decade  in  that  of  Perth,  where- he  composed  his  first 
substantive  book,  Tke  Ckristian  Pkilosopher  (1833, 8th  ed.  184a). 
Its  success  determined  his  vocation  as  an  author;  he  built 
himself,  in  1827,  a  cottage  at  Broughty  Ferry,  near  Dundee,  and 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  literary  and  scientific  pnmiits.  Tliejr 
proved,  however,  owing  to  his  unpractical  turn  of  mind,  but 
slightly  remunerative,  and  he  was  in  1847  relieved  from  actual 
poverty  by  a  crown  pension  of  £jo  a  year,  eked  out  by  a  local 
subscription.  He  died  on  the  S9th  of  July  1857.  His  best-knowa 
works  are:  Celestial  Scenery  (1837),  Tke  Sidereal  Henem 
(1840),  and  The  Practical  Astronomer  (1845),  in  which  is  con- 
tained (p.  se4)  a  remarkable  forecast  of  the  power*  and  uses  o( 
celestial  phott^raphy.  Written  with  competent  knowledge,  and 
in  an  agreeable  style,  they  obtained  deserved  and  widopicad 
popularity. 

See  R.  Chanbcfs'a  Bmhunt  Seotimen  (ed.  1868):  JUMUy  Ketieee 
Boy.  Aslr.  Society,  xviiL  98 ;  itiJb«uKiia»'(i857),  p.  1008. 

(A.  M.  C> 

DICKBMS,  CHARin  MHH  HUrFAII  (i8i»-iS7o),  Entfish 
Bovdist,  was  bom  on  the  7tb  of  February  i8i>  at  a  house  la 
the  Mile  End  Terrace,  Commercial  Road,  Landport  (Portsea)— • 
house  which  was  opened  as  a  Dickens  Museum  on  ssnd  July  1904. 
Hi*  tatbet  John  Okkena  (d.  1851),  a  dcik  in  the  navy-pay  ofio* 
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OB  a  lalaiy  of  £80  a  year,  and  stationed  for  the  time  being  at 
Portimouth,  liad  mairied  in  1809  Elizabeth,  daughter  o(  Thomas 
Banow,  and  site  bore  him  a  family  of  eight  children,  Charles 
being  the  second.  In  tlie  winter  of  1814  the  family  moved 
bom  P(»tica  in  the  soow,  as  he  remembeicd,  to  London,  aad 
lodged  for  a  time  near  the  Middlesex  hospitaL  The  country 
of  the  novelist's  childhood,  however,  was  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
iriiere  the  family  was  established  in  pcozimity  to  the  dockyard 
at  Chatham  from  1816  to  iBsi.  He  k)oked  upon  himself  in  later 
years  as  a  man  of  Kent,  and  his  capital  abode  as  that  in  Onlnance 
Terrace,  or  18  St  Mary's  Place,  Chatham,  amid  sorrouadings 
dassified  in  Mr  Pickwick's  notes  as  "  appearing  "  to  be  soMieis, 
sailors,  Jews,  chalk,  shrimps,  officeis and  dockyard  men.  HeMl 
into  a  family  the  general  tendency  of  which  was  to  go  down  in 
the  world,  daring  one  of  its  easier  periods  (John  Dickens  was 
DOW  fifth  clerk  on  £130  a  year),  and  he  always  regarded  himself 
as  belonging  by  right  to  a  caofoctable,  genteel,  lower  middle- 
dan  stratum  of  society.  His  mother  tan^  him  to  read;  to  his 
father  he  appeared  very  eaily  in  the  light  of  a  young  piodigy,and 
by  him  Charles  was  made  to  sit  on  a  tall  chair  and  wurUe  popular 
ballads,  or  even  to  tell  stories  and  anecdotes  for  the  ben^t  of 
fdlow-^leriLS  in  the  o&a.  John  Dickens,  however,  had  a  small 
collection  of  books  which  were  kept  in  a  little  room  upstairs 
that  led  out  of  Charles's  own,  and  in  tUs  attic  the  boy  found 
his  true  literary  instmcton  in  Rodtriek  Random,  Perepin* 
PUUe,  Humphry  Clinier,  Tom  Jona,  Tkt  Viar  of  WakefiM, 
DonQuixolt,  Git  Bias  *bA  Robimon  Crutte.  The  story  of  how  he 
played  at  the  characters  In  these  books  and  sustained  his  idea  of 
Roderick  Random  for  a  month  at  a  stretch  is  picturesquely  told 
in  Darid  Coppafidd.  Here  as  well  as  hi  his  first  and  last  books 
and  in  what  many  r^ard  as  his  best.  Gnat  ExpectaHonr,  Dickens 
returns  with  unabated  fondness  and  mastery  to  the  sumund- 
logs  of  his  childhood.  From  seven  to  nine  yean  he  was  at  a 
school  kept  in  Clover  Lane,  Chatham,  by  a  Baptist  minister 
named  William  Giles,  who  gave  Urn  Gotdsmith's  Btt  u  a  keep- 
sake when  the  caU  to  Somenet  House  necessitated  the  removal 
o(  the  family  from  Rochester  to  a  shabby  hooae  in  Bayham  Street, 
Camden  Town.  At  the  very  moment  when  a  consciousness  of 
capadty  was  beginning  to  plump  hb  youthful  ambitions,  the 
whole  Battering  dream  vanbhed  and  left  not  a  rack  behind. 
Happiness  aad  Chatham  had  been  left  behind  together,  and 
Charles  was  about  to  eater  a  school  far  sterner  and  alw  far 
ante  instructive  than  that  in  Clover  Lsae.  The  family  income 
had  been  first  decreased  and  then  mortgaged;  the  aediton  of 
tke  "  prodigal  father  "  would  not  give  him  tiaie;  John  Dickens 
was  consigned  to  the  Marshalsea;  His  Dickens  started  aa 
"  Educational  Establishment "  as  a  forlorn  hope  in  Upper  Gower 
Street;  and  Charles,  who  had  helped  his  mother  with  the  children, 
blacked  the  boots,  carried  things  to  tlie  pawnshop  and  dene 
ether  menial  work,  was  now  sent  out  to  earn  his  own  living  as  a 
young  hand  in  a  blacking  warehouse,  at  Old  Hungerford  Stairs,  on 
a  salary  of  six  shillings  a  week.  He  tied,  trimmed  and  labelled 
blacking  pots  for  over  a  year,  (fining  off  a  saveloy  and  a  slice  of 
pudding,  consorting  with  two  very  rough  boys,  Bob  Fagin  and 
Pol  Green,  and  sleeping  in  an  attic  in  Little  Cbllege  Street, 
Camden  Town,  in  the  house  of  Mrs  Roylance  (Ftpchin),  wUle  on 
Sunday  he  spent  the  day  with  his  parents  in  their  comfortable 
prison,  where  they  had  the  services  of  a"  marehionesa  **  imported 
from  the  Chatham  workhouse. 

Already  consumed  by  ambition,  proud,  sensitive  and  on  his 
dignity  to  an  extent  not  uncommon  among  boys  of  talent,  he  felt 
his  position  keenly,  and  in  hter  years  worked  himself  up  into  i 
passion  of  self-pity  in  connexion  with  the  "  degradation  "  and 
"  humiliation  "  of  this  episode.  The  two  years  of  childish  hard- 
ship whidi  ate  like  iron  into  his  soul  were  obviously  of  supreme 
importance  hi  the  growth  of  the  novelist.  Recollections  of  the 
ttreels  and  the  prison  and  its  puriieus  supplied  him  with  a  store 
of  litecary  material  upon  which  be  drew  through  all  the  yean  of 
his  best  activity.  And  the  bitterness  of  such  an  experience  was 
not  prolonged  sufficiently  to  become  sour.  From  1824  to  1836, 
having  been  rescued  by  a  family  quarrel  and  by  a  windfaD  in  the 
ilape  of  a  legacy  to  Us  father,  from  the  warehouse,  he  spent  two 


years  at  an  academy  knowD«s  WdUagton  Hoase,  at  tke  comer 
of  Graaby  Street  aad  the  Hampstead  Road  (the  lighter  traits  of 
which  are  reproduced  in  Salem  Boose),  and  was  there  known  as 
a  merry  aad  rather  mischievous  boy.  Fortunately  he  learned 
nothing  then  to  compromise  the  results  of  previous  instructioo. 
His  father  had  now  emerged  from  the  Marshalsea  and  was  seAing 
employment  as  a  parliamentary  lepccter.  A  Gnv'a  laa  solicitor 
with  whom  he  had  had  dealhigs  was  attracted  by  the  blight, 
clever  look  of  Charles,  and  took  him  into  his  office  aa  a  boy  at 
a  salary  of  thirteen  and  sixpence  (rising  to  fifteen  shilhngs)  a 
week.  He  remained  in  Mr  BlackauR's  office  from  May  1827  to 
November  1828,  but  he  bad  lost  noae  of  his  eager  thiist  for  dia- 
tinctioo,  aad  spent  all  his  spare  time  mastering  Gumey's  short* 
hand  and  reading  early  and  Ute  at  the  British  Museum.  A  moic 
industrious  ^ipreatice  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  literary  profes^n 
has  never  been  known,  and  the  ronsrionsness  of  opportuutiea 
used  to  the  most  splendid  advantage  can  hardly  have  bee<  ifaaeat 
from  the  man  who  was  shortly  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  it 
as  if  to  the  manner  bora.  Lowten  and  Guppy,  and  Swiveller 
had  been  observed  from  this  office  hul's  stool;  he  was  now 
greatly  to  widen  his  area  of  study  as  a  reporter  in  Doctoia' 
Commons  and  various  poUca  courts,  indnding  Bow  Street, 
workingalldayatlawandmudiofthenightatshorthand.  S«n« 
one  asked  John  Dickens,  during  the  first  eager  period  of  curiosity 
as  to  the  maa  behiad  "  Pickwick,"  where  his  son  Charles  was 
educated.  "  Well  really,"  said  the  prodigal  father,  "  he  may  be 
said— haw— haw— to  have  educated  himself."  He  was  one  of 
the  most  rapid  and  accurate  reporters  in  London  when,  at  aiae- 
teen  years  of  age,  in  1831,  he  realized  his  immediate  ambition 
and  'entered  the  gallety"  as  pariiamentary  rqwrter  to  the 
True  SiPi.  Later  be  was  reporter  to  the  Mirror  of  ParKamtttl 
and  then  to  the  It  orbing  Ckronide.  Several'  of  his  earliest  letters 
are  concerned  with  his  exploits  as  a  reporter,  and  allude  to  the 
experiences  he  had,  travelling  fifteen  miles  an  hour  and  being 
upset  in  almost  every  description  of  known  vehide  ia  various  parts 
of  Britain  between  1831  and  1836.  The  family  was  now  livingin 
Beatwick  Street,  Manchester  Square,  but  John  Dickens  was 
still  no  bifrequent  inmate  of  the  sponging-houses.  With  all  the 
accessories  of  these  places  of  eatertaiameat  his  soa  had  gtowa  to 
be  excessivdy  faadliar.  Writing  about  iSjs  to  his  school  friend 
Tom  Mitton,  Dlckeos  tdls  him  that  his  father  has  been  arrested 
atthesuitof  awinefirm,and.begs  him  go  over  to  Cutsitor  Street 
and  see  what  can  be  done.  On  another  occasion  of  a  paternal 
disappearance  he  observes:  "  I  own  that  his  absence  docs  not 
give  me  any  great  tmeasiness,  knowing  bow  apt  he  is  to  get  out 
of  the  way  when  anything  goes  wrong."  In  yet  another  letter 
lie  asks  for  a  loan  of  four  shillings. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  he  had  commenced  author  in  a 
more  creative  sense  by  penning  some  sketches  of  contemporary 
London  life,  such  ss  he  had  attempted  in  his  school  days  in  imita- 
tion of  the  sketches  published  in  the  London  and  other  magazines 
of  that  day.  The  first  of  these  appeared  in  the  December  number 
of  the  Old  ItonMj  MagaMne  for  1833.  By  the  following  August, 
Trben  the  sigpatute  "  Box  "  was  firet  given,  five  of  these  sketches 
had  appeaiM.  By  the  end  of  1834  we  find  him  settled  in  rooms 
ia  Furnival's  Inn,  and  a  little  later  his  salary  on  the  Utmint 
Ckronide  was  raised,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  one  of  its  chiefs, 
George  Hogarth,  the  father  of  (in  addition  to  six  sons)  eight 
charming  daughters,  to  one  of  whom,  Catherine,  Charles  was 
engaged  to  be  married  before  the  year  was  out.  Clearly  as  Us 
career  now  seemed  designated,  be  was  at  this  time  or  a  littlf  before 
it  coquetting  very  seriously  with  the  stage:  but  drcumstancea 
were  rapidly  to  determine  another  stage  in  his  career.  A  year 
before  Queen  Victoria's  accession  appeared  in  two  volumes 
Sketches  by  Box,  lUuslratite  ef  Eterydoy  Life  and  Eteryday 
People.  'The  book  came  from  a  prentice  band,  but  like  the 
little  tract  on  the  Puritan  abuse  of  the  Sabbath  entitled  "  Sunday 
under  three  Heads  "  which  appeared  a  few  months  later,  it 
contains  In  germ  ail,  or  almost  all,  the  future  Dickens.  Glance 
at  the  headings  of  the  pages.  Here  we  have  the  Beadle  and  all 
connected  with  him,  Lisndon  streets,  theatres,  shows,  the  pawn- 
shop,' Doctors'  ConUBOns,  Clnistmts,  Newgate,  Maehiag,  tbr 
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river.  Here  comes  a  latiiical  pkture  of  parliament,  (un  made  of 
dieap  snobbery,  a  rap  on  the  knuckles  of  wctaiianism.  And  what 
could  be  more  pnq>betic  than  the  title  of  the  opening  diapter — 
Our  Parish?  With  the  Parish — a  large  one  indeed — Didcens 
to  the  end  concerned  himself;  he  began  with  a  rapid  survey  of 
bis  whole  field,  hinting  at  all  tie  might  accomplish,  indicating 
the  limits  he  was  not  to  pass.  This  year  was  to  be  still  more 
momentous  to  Dickens,  for,  on  the  snd  of  April  1836,  he  was 
married  to  George  Hogarth's  eldest  daughter  Catherine.  He 
seems  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughters  collectively, 
and,  judging  by  subsequent  events,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
perhaps  be  married  the  wrong  one.  His  wife's  sister  Mary  was 
the  romance  of  his  early  married  life,  and  another  sister,  Georgina, 
ma  the  dearest  friend  of  his  last  ten  years. 

A  few  days  before  the  marriage,  just  two  months  after  the 
a{>pearaoceo(  the  Stodk(i,tlie  first  part  of  The  Posthumous  Paptra 
tfihe  Pickakh  Club  was  announced.  One  of  the  chief  vogues  of 
the  day  was  the  issue  of  himioious,  sporting  or  anecdotal  novels 
in  parts,  with  plates,  and  some  of  the  best  talent  of  the  day ,  repre- 
sented by  Ainsworth,  Bulwer,  Manyat,  Maxwell,  Egan,  Hook 
and  Surtees,  had  been  pressed  into  this  kind  of  enter^ise.  The 
publisbeis  of  the  day  had  not  been  slow  to  percdve  Dickens's 
aptitude  for  this  spedes  of' "letterpress."'  A  member  of  the 
firm  of  Chapman  &  Hall  called  upon  him  at  Fumival's  Inn  in 
December  1835  with  a  proposal  that  he  should  write  about  a 
Nimrod  Club  of  amateur  sportsmen,  foredoomed  to  perpetual 
Ignominies,  while  the  comic  illustretions  were  to  be  etched  by 
Seymour,  a  well-known  rival  of  Cruikshank  (the  illustrator  of 
B«s).  The  offer  was  too  tempting  for  Dickens  to  refuse,  but  be 
changed  the  idea  from  a  dub  of  Cockney  sportsmen  to  that  of  a 
dub  of  eccentric  peripatetics,  on  the  sensible  grounds,  first  that 
sporting  sketches  were  stale,  and,  secondly,  that  he  knew  nothing 
worth  speaking  of  about  sport.  The  first  seven  pictures  appeared 
with  the  signature  of  Seymour  and  the  letterpress  of  Dickens. 
Before  the  eighth  (Mcture  appeared  Seymour  had  blown  hi»  brains 
out.  Afterabrief  interval  of  Buss,  Dickens  obtained  the  services 
of  Hablot  K.  Browne,  known  to  all  as  "  Phiz."  Author  and 
Olustrator  were  as  wdl  suited  to  one  another  and  to  the  common 
creation  of  a  unique  thing  as  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Having  early 
(ot  rid  of  the  ^wrting  diement,  Dickens  found  himself  at  once. 
The  subject  eiactly  suited  his  knowledge,  his  skill  in  ananging 
incidenta — nay,  his  very  limitations  too.  No  modem  book  is 
10  incalculable.  We  commence  laughing  heartily  at  Pickwick 
and  his  troupe.  Tbe  laugh  becomes  kindlier.  We  are  led  on 
through  a  tani^  of  adventure,  never  dreaming  what  is  lief  ore  us. 
'fhe  Isndsmpf  changes:  Pickwick  becomes  the  symbol  of  kind- 
heartedness,  simpUdty  and  innocent  levity.  Suddenly  in  the  Fleet 
Prison  a  deeper  note  is  struck.  The  medley  of  human  relation- 
ships, the  loneliness,  the  mystery  and  sadness  of  human  destinies 
are  fathomed.  The  tragedy  of  human  life  is  revealed  to  us  amid 
its  most  fardcal  elements.  The  droU  and  laughable  figure  of  the 
hero  is  transfigured  by  the  kinrilinrss  of  human  sympathy  into 
a  beneficent  and  bespectaded  angd  in  shorts  and  gaiters.  By 
defying  accepted  rules,  Dickens  had  transcended  the  limited 
sphere  hitherto  allotted  to  his  art:  he  had  produced  a  book  to 
be  enshrined  bencef(»th  in  the  inmost  hearts  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  his  countrymen,  and  had  defioitdy  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  English  humour  and  English  fiction.  As  for  Mr 
Pickwick,  he  is  a  fairy  like  Puck  or  Santa  Claus,  while  his  creator 
is  "  the  last  of  the  mythologists  and  perhaps  the  greatest.". 

When  The  Pickmch  Papers  appeared  in  book  form  at  the  dose 
of  1837  Dickens's  papular  reputation  was  made.  From  the 
appearance  of  Sam  Weller  in  part  v.  the  universal  hunger  for  the 
monthly  parts  had  risen  to  a  furore.  The  book  was  promptly 
translated  into  French  and  German.  The  author  had  received 
little  assistance  from  press  or  critics,  he  had  no  influential  con- 
nexions, his  class  of  subjects  was  such  as  to  "  expose  him  at  the 
outset  to  the  fatal  objections  of  vulgarity,"  yet  in  less  than  six 
qionths  from  the  appearance  of  tlie  first  number,  as  the  Quarlaly 
Kenem  almost  ruefully  admits,  the  whole  reading  world  was 
talking  about  the  Pickwickians.  The  names  of  Winkle,  Wardle, 
WellVi  Jiagle,  SaodgrasSj  Dodsoa  &  Fogg,  were  as  familiar  as 


household  words.  Pickwiil  ddntaes  figured  in  the  linendnpenP 
windows,  and  Pickwick  cigars  in  every  tobacconist's;  Wellex 
cordutO]rs  became  the  stock-in-trade  of  every  bteeches-maker; 
Boa  cabs  mij^t  be  seen  rattling  through  the  streets,  and  Qm 
portrait  of  the  author  of  Pelham  and  Criehloit  yf*»  scraped  down 
to  make  way  for  that  of  the  new  popular  favourite  on  the  omni- 
buses. A  new  and  original  genius  had  suddenly  sprung  up,  ther* 
was  do  denying  it,  even  though,  as  the  Quarterly  condud«l,  "  it 
reqidred  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  his  fate— he  has  risen  Hka 
a  racket  and  be  will  come  down  like  the  stick."  It  would  bava 
needed  a  very  emphatic  gift  of  prophecy  indeed  to  foKteU  that 
Dickens's  reputation  would  have  gone  on  rising  until  at  thcf 
present  day  (after  one  sharp  fall,  whidi  reached  an  extreme 
about  t887)  it  stands  higher  than  it  has  ever  stood  before. 

Dickens's  assumption  of  the  Uteiaiy  purple  was  as  amazing  as 
anything  else  about  him.  Accepting  the  homage  of  the  luminuiei 
of  the  literary,  artistic  and  polite  worlds  as  if  it  had  been  hia 
natural  due,  be  arranges  for  the  settlement  of  his  family,  decree*, 
like  another  Edmund  Kean,  that  bis  son  is  to  go  to  Eton,  carries 
on  the  most  complicated  negotiations  with  his  publlshen  and 
editors,  presides  and  orates  frith  incomparable  force  at  inmmier* 
able  banquets,  public  and  private,  arranges  daborite  villegiaturea 
in  the  country,  at  the  seaside,  in  France  or  in  Italy,  arfaitntes  in 
public  on  every  topic,  political,  ethical,  artistic,  sodal  or  literary, 
entertains  and  legislate^  for  an  increasingly  large  domestic  drde, 
both  juvenile  and  adult,  rules  himself  and  his  time-table  with 
a  tod  of  iron.  In  his  letter-writing  alone,  Dickens  did  a  life's 
literary  work.  Nowadays  no  one  thinks  of  writing  such  letters; 
that  is  to  say,  letters  of  such  length  and  detail,  for  the  quaKly  Is 
Dickens's  own.  He  evidently  enjoyed  this  use  of  the  pea.  lige 
after  page  of  Forstet's  l^e  (750  pages  in  the  Litters  edited  if 
his  daughter  and  sister^io-law)  is  occupied  with  tnnscriptioa  from 
private  correspondence,  and  never  a  line  of  this  but  is  thoroughly 
worthy  of  print  and  preservation.-  If  he  makes  a  tour  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Isles,  he  writes  a  full  description  of  all  be 
sees,  of  everything  that  happens,  and  writes  it  with  such  gusto, 
such  mirth,  such  strokes  of  fine  picturing,  as  appear  fai  no  othcc 
private  letters  ever  pven  to  the  public.  Naturally  buoyant  ia 
all  circumstances,  a  holiday  gave  him  the  exhilaration  of  a  school- 
boy. See  how  he  writes  from  Cornwall,  when  on  a  trip  with  two 
or  three  friends,  in  1843.  "  Heavens  I  if  you  could  have  seen  the 
necks  of  bottles,  distracting  in  their  immense  variety  of  shape, 
peering  out  of  the  carriage  pockets  I  If  you  could  have  witnessed 
the  deep  devotion  of  the  post-boys,  the  maniac  glee  of  the  waiters! 
If  you  could  have  followed  us  into  the  earthy  old  churches  we 
visited,  and  into  the  strange  caverns  on  the  gloomy  seashore,  and 
dovrn  into  the  depths  of  mines,  and  up  to  the  tops  of  giddy  heights, 
where  the  unsp^kably  green  water  was  roaring,  I  don't  know 
how  many  hundred  feet  below.  ...  I  never  laughed  in  my  life 
as  I  did  on  this  journey.  It  would  have  done  you  good  to  hear 
me.  I  was  choking  and  gasping  and  bursting  the  buckles  ofi  the 
back  of  my  stock,  all  the  way.  And  Stanfidd  " — the  painter — 
"  got  into  such  apoplectic  entanglements  that  we  were  obliged 
to  beat  him  on  the  back  with  portmanteaus  before  we  could 
recover  him." 

The  animation  of  Dickens's  look  would  attract  the  attention 
of  any  one,  anywhere.  His  figure  was  not  that  of  on  Adonis,  but 
his  brightness  made  him  the  centre  and  pivot  of  eveiy  society 
he  was  in.  The  keenness  and  vivacity  of  his  eye  combined  with 
his  inordinate  aj^tite  for  life  to  give  the  unique  quality  to  all 
that  he  wrote.  His  instrument  is  that  of  the  direct,  sinewy 
English  of  Smollett,  combined  with  much  of  the  humorous  grace 
of  Goldsmith  (his  two  favourite  authors),  but  modernized  to  a 
certain  extent  under  the  influence  of  Washington  Irving,  Sydney 
Smith,  Jeffrey,  Lamb,  and  other  wiiters  of  the  London  iiatastiu. 
He  taught  himself  to  speak  Freiuji  and  Italian,  but  he  could  have 
read  little  in  any  language.  His  ideas  were  those  of  the  inchoate 
and  insuUr  liberalism  of  the  'thirties.  His  unique  force  in 
literature  he  was  to  owe  to  no  supreme  artistic  or  intellectual 
quality,  but  almost  entirely  to  his  inordinate  gift  of  observation, 
his  sympathy  with  the  bumble,  his  power  over  the  emotions 
and  his  incomparable  endowment  of,  unalloyed  human  fun.   To 
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ecQtempof  arks  lie  «u  Mt  to  much  a  ma  *s  an  iiuUtution,  at 
tbe  veiy  nKntion  of  whose  name  faces  were  puckered  with  grins 
or  wreathed  in  smiles.  To  many  his  work  was  a  revelation,  tbe 
revekUioB  of  a  new  world  and  one  far  better  than  tiieir  own. 
And  his  influence  went  further  than  this  in  tbe  direction  of 
revohitionorrevivaL  It  gave  witat  were  tlien  universally  refeired 
to  as  "  the  lower  orders  "  a  hew  seme  of  seU-respect,  a  new 
feeling  of  dtizeoship.  Like  the  defiance  of  another  Luther,  or  the 
Declaration  of  a  new  Independence,  it  emitted  a  fresh  ray  of  hope 
across  tbe  firmament.  He  did  for  tbe  whole  English-speaking 
race  what  Burns  had  done  for  Scotland— he  gave  it  a  new 
conceit  of  itself.  He  knew  what  a  people  wanted  and  be  told 
what  he  knew.  He  could  do  this  better  than  anybody  else 
because  bis  mind  was  theirs.  He  shared  many  of  their  "  great 
useless  virtocs,"  among  which  generosity  ranks  before  justice,  and 
qrmpatby  before  truth,  even  though,  true  to  his  middle-dass  vein, 
be  exalts  piety,  duistity  and  honesty  in  a  manner  somewhat  alien 
to  the  mind  of  the  low-bred  man.  This  is  what  makes  Dickens 
such  a  demigod  and  his  public  success  such  a  marvel,  and  this 
also  is  why  any  exclusively  literary  criticism  of  bis  work  is  bound 
to  be  so  inadequate.  It  should  also  help  us  to  make  the  necessary 
mllowances  for  the  man.  Dickens,  even  the  Dickens  of  legend 
that  we  know,  is  far  from  perfect.  The  Dickens  of  reality  to 
which  Time  may  furnish  a  nearer  approximation  is  far  less 
pcrfecL  But  when  we  consider  tbe  corroding  influence  of  adula- 
tion, and  the  intoxication  of  unbridled  success,  wc  cannot  but 
wonder  at  tbe  relatively  high  level  of  moderation  and  self-control 
that  Dickens  almost  Invariably  observed.  Mr  G.  K.  Chesterton 
remarks  suggestively  that  Dickens  bad  all  his  life  the  faults  of 
the  little  boy  who  is  kept  up  too  late  at  night.  He  is  overwrought 
by  happiness  to  the  verge  of  exa^>eration,  and  yet  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  does  keep  on  the  right  side  of  the  breaking  point.  The 
specific  and  curative  in  his  case  was  tbe  work  in  which  he  took 
such  anxious  pride,  and  such  unmitigated  delight.  He  revelled 
In  punctual  and  regular  work;  at  his  desk  he  was  often  in  the 
hi^iest  spirits.  Behold  how  he  pictured  himself,  one  day  at 
Broadstairs,  where  he  was  writing  Chialemt.  "  In  a  bay- 
window  in  t  one-pair  sits,  from  nine  o'clock  to  one,  a  gentleman 
with  rather  long  hair  and  no  neckctoth,  who  writes  and  grins,  as 
if  he  thought  he  was  very  funny  indeed.  At  one  he  disappears, 
presently  emerges  from  a  bathing  machine,  and  may  be  seen, 
a  kind  of  salmon-colour  porpoise,  splashing  about  in  the  ocean. 
After  that,  be  may  be  viewed  in  another  bay-window  on  tbe 
ground-floor  eating  a  strong  lunch;  and  after  that,  walking  a 
doxen  miles  or  so,  or  lying  on  his  back  on  the  sand  reading  a  book. 
Nobody  botbeis  him,  untess  they  know  he  is  disposed  to  be 
talked  to,  and  I  am  told  he  is  very  comfortable  indeed.  He's  as 
brown  as  a  berry,  and  they  do  say  he  is  as  good  as  a  small  fortune 
to  the  innkeeper,  who  sells  beer  and  cold  punch."  Here  is  the 
secret  of  such  work  as  that  of  Dickens;  it  is  done  with  delight — 
done  (in  a  sense)  easily,  done  with  the  mechanism  of  mind  and 
body  in  splendid  order.  Even  so  did  Scott  write ;  though  more 
rapidly  and  with  less  conscious  care:  his  chapter  finished  before 
the  world  had  got  up  to  breakfast.  Later,  Dickens  produced 
novels  less  excellent  with  much  more  of  mental  strain.  The 
effects  of  age  could  not  have  shown  themselves  so  soon,  but 
(or  the  unfortunate  lots  of  energy  involved  in  his  non-literary 
labours. 

While  the  public  were  still  rejoicing  in  the  first  uprightly 
runnings  of  the  "  new  humour,"  the  humorist  set  to  work 
desperately  on  the  grim  scenes  of  0/iscr  tvisl,  the  story  of  a 
parbh  orphan,  the  nucleus  of  which  Had  aheady  seen  the  light 
in  Ms  Sitldus.  The  early  scenes  are  of  a  harrowing  reality, 
despite  tbe  germ  of  forced  pathos  which  the  observant  reader  may 
detect  in  the  pitiful  parting  between  Oliver  and  little  Dick;  but 
what  will  strike  every  reader  at  once  in  thb  book  is  the  direct- 
ness and  power  of  the  English  style,  so  nervous  and  unadorned: 
from  its  unmistaluble  clearness  and  vigour  Dickens  was  to  travel 
far  as  time  went  on.  But  the  full  efTcct  of  tbe  old  simfdidty  is 
felt  in  such  masterpieces  of  description  as  the  drive  of  Oliver  and 
Sikes  to  Chertsey,  the  candcmncd-ccU  ecstasy  of  Fagin,  or  the 
twlecfttuble  fint  eoconntct  between  Oliver  and  the  Artful 


Dodger.  Before  November  1837  had  ended,  Charies  Dickens 
entered  on  an  engagement  to  write  a  successor  to  Pickaick  oa 
similar  lines  of  pnblication.  (Xittr  Ttritt  was  then  in  mid-career; 
a  Lift  e/GrimaUi  and  Bamaby  Rudge  were  ahrady  covenanted 
for.  Dickens  forged  ahead  with  the  new  tale  of  iVtcAsfaiJVicUeiy 
and  Kas  justified  by  the  results,  for  its  sale  far  surpassed  even 
that  of  PiclcmUk.  As  a  conception  it  is  one  of  his  weakest.  Aa 
unmistakably  18th-century  character  pervades  it.  Some  of  tbe 
vignettes  are  among  the  most  piquant  and  besetting  ever  written. 
Large  parts  of  it  are  totally  unobserved  conventional  melo- 
drama; but  the  Portsmouth  Theatre  and  Dotheboys  Hall  and 
Mn  Nickleby  (based  to  soow  extent,  it  is  thought,  upon  Miss 
Bates  in  Emma,  but  also  upon  the  author's  Mamma)  live  for  ever 
as  Dickens  conceived  them  in  the  pages  of  Nickdat  NickUby. 

Having  got  rid  of  Nicholas  NicUeby  and  resigned  bis  editor- 
ship of  BaiUe/i  Uiscdlany,  in  which  Otiter  Tinsf  originally 
appeared,  Dickens  conceived  the  idea  of  a  weekly  periodical  to 
be  issued  as  Uaskr  Humphrey's  Clock,  to  comprise  short  stories, 
essays  and  misceUoneous  papers,  after  the  model  of  Addison's 
Speclalor.  To  make  the  weekly  numbers  "  go,"  he  introduced 
Mr  Pickwick,  Sam  Weller  and  his  father  in  friendly  intercourse. 
But  the  public  requisitioned  "  a  story,"  and  in  No.  4  he  had 
to  brace  himself  up  to  give  them  one.  Thus  was  commenced 
The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  which  was  continued  with  sl^ht  inter- 
ruptk>ns,  and  folk>wed  by  Bcrnaby  Rudgt-  For  tbe  first  time 
we  find  Dickens  obsessed  by  a  highly  complicated  plot.  The 
tonality  achieved  in  Tke  Old  Curiosity  Shop  surpassed  anything 
he  bad  attempted  in  this  difficult  vein,  while  the  rich  humour  of 
Dick  Swiveller  and  tbe  Marchioness,  and  the  vivid  portraiture 
of  the  wandering  Bohemians,  attain  tbe  vciy  highest  level  of 
Dickensian  drollery;  but  in  the  lamentable  tale  of  Little  Nell 
(though  Landor  and  Jeffrey  thought  the  character-drawing  of 
this  infant  comparable  with  that  of  Cordelia),  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  be  committed  an  indecent  assault  upon  the 
emotions  by  exhibiting  a  veritable  monster  of  piety  and  long- 
sufTcring  in  a  child  of  tender  years.  In  Bamaby  Rudge  he  was 
manifestly  affected  by  the  influence  of  Scott,  whose  achievements 
he  always  regarded  with  a  touching  veneration.  The  plot,  again, 
is  of  the  utmost  complexity,  and  Edgar  Allan  Foe  (who  predicted 
the  conclusion)  must  be  one  of  the  few  persons  who  ever  really 
mastered  it.  But  few  of  Dickens's  books  are  written  in  a  more 
admirable  style. 

Master  Humphreys  Clock  concluded,  Dickens  started  in  184a 
on  his  first  visit  to  America — an  episode  hitherto  without  parallel 
in  English  literary  history,  for  he  was  received  everywhere  with 
popular  acclamation  as  the  representative  of  a  gtand  triumph 
of  the  English  language  and  imagination,  without  regard  to 
distinctions  of  nationality.  He  offended  the  American  public 
grievously  by  a  few  words  of  frank  Mescription  and  a  few 
quotations  of  the  advertisement  columns  of  American  papers 
illustrating  the  essential  barbarity  of  tbe  old  slave  system 
lAmeriean  Notes) .  Dickens  was  soon  pining  for  home — no  English 
writer  is  more  essentially  and  insularly  English  in  inspiration 
and  aspiration  than  he  is.  He  still  brooded  over  the  perverseness 
of  America  on  the  copyright  question,  and  in  his  next  book  be 
took  tbe  opportum'ty  of  uttering  a  few  of  bis  impressions  about 
the  objectionable  sides  of  American  democracy,  the  result  being 
that  "  all  Yankce-doodle-dom  blazed  up  like  one  universal  soda 
bottle,"  as  Carlyle  said.  Martin  Chuslctnt  (1&43-1844)  is  import- 
ant as  closing  his  great  character  period.  His  sive  origiuoU,  as  the 
French  would  say,  was  by  this  time  to  a  considerable  extent 
exhausted,  and  he  had  to  depend  more  upon  artistic  elaboration, 
upon  satires,  upon  tours  de  force  of  description,  upon  romantic 
and  ingenious  contrivances.  But  all  these  resources  combined 
proeed  unequal  to  his  powers  as  an  original  observer  of  popular 
types,  until  he  reinforced  himself  by  autobiographic  reminiscence, 
as  in  David  Cepperjidd  poA  Great  Expectations,  the  two  great 
books  remaining  to  bii  later  career. 

After  these  two  masterpieces  and  the  three  wonderful  books 
with  which  he  made  his  dibut,  we  arc  inclined  to  rank  CkwBlemiL 
Nothing  in  Dickens  is  more  aidmirably  seen  and  presented  than 
Todfcrs's,  a  bit  of  London  particular  cut  out  with  a  knife.  _l(r. 
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Pecksniff  and  Mrs  Gamp,  Betsy  Prig  and  "  Mrs  Harris  "  have 
pasud  into  the  national  language  and  life.  The  coach  journey, 
the  windy  autumn  night,  the  stealthy  trail  of  Jonas,  the  under- 
tone of  tragedy  in  the  Charity  and  Mercy  and  Chuffey  episodes 
suggest  a  blending  of  imaginative  vision  and  physical  penetration 
hardly  seen  elsewhere.  Tvo  things  are  specially  notable  abont 
this  novel— the  esceptiooal  care  taken  over  it  (as  shown  by  the 
interlineations  in  the  MS.)  and  the  caprice  or  nonchalance  of 
the  purchasing  public,  its  sales  being  far  lower  than  those  of 
any  of  its  monthly  predeceants. 

At  the  dose  of  184},  to  pay  outstanding  debts  of  his  now 
lavish  housekeeping,  he  wrote  that  pioneer  of  Christmas  numbers, 
that  national  benefit  as  Thackciay  called  it,  A  Chrislmai  Card. 
It  failed  to  realize  his  pecuniary  anticipations,  and  Dickens 
resolved  upon  a  drastic  policy  of  retrenchment  and  reform. 
He  would  save  expense  by  living  abroad  and  would  punish  his 
publishers  by  withdrawing  his  cnstooi  from  them,  at  least  for  a 
time.  Like  everything  else  upon  which  be  ever  determined,  this 
resolution  was  carried  out  with  the  greatest  possible  precision  and 
despatch.  In  June  1844  he  set  out  for  Marseilles  with  his  now 
npidly  increasing  family  (the  journey  cost  him  £}oo).  Ins  villa 
on  the  outskirts  of  Genoa  he  wrote  Tke  Chimes,  which,  during  a 
brief  excursion  to  London  before  Christnus,  he  read  to  a  select 
circle  of  friends  (the  germ  of  his  subsequent  lecture-audiences), 
including  Forstcr,  Cariyle,  Stanfield,  Dyce,  Madise  and  Jrrrold. 
He  was  again  in  London  in  1845,  enjoying  his  favourite  diversion 
of  private  theatricals;  and  in  January  1846  he  experimented 
briefly  as  the  editor  of  a  London  morning  paper — the  Daily 
Ncm.  By  early  spring  he  was  back  at  Lausanne,  writing  his 
customary  vivid  letters  to  his  friends,  craving  as  usual  for 
London  streets,  comiiKncing  Dombey  and  Son,  and  walking  his 
fourteen  miles  daily.  The  success  of  Dombey  and  Son  ocmplctcly 
rehabilitated  the  master's  finances,  enabled  him  to  return  to 
England,  seiul  his  son  to  Eton  and  to  begin  to  save  money. 
Artistically  it  is  less  satisfactory;  it  contains  some  of  Dickens's 
prime  curios,  such  as  Cuttle,  Bunsby,  Toots,  Blimbcr,  Pipchin, 
His  MacStingcr  and  young  Biler;  it  contains  also  that  master- 
piece of  sentimentality  which  trembles  upon  the  borderland 
of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  the  death  of  Paul  Docnbcy 
("  that  sweet  Paul,"  as  Jeffrey,  the  "  critic  laureate,"  called  him), 
and  some  grievous  and  unquestionablcblemishes.  As  a  narrative, 
moreover,  it  toils  off  into  a  highly  complicated  and  exacting  plot. 
It  was  followed  by  a  long  rest  at  Broadstairs  before  Dickens 
returned  to  the  native  home  of  his  genius,  and  eariy  in  1849 
"  began  to  prepare  for  Datid  Capptrfield. " 

"  Of  all  my  books,"  Dickens  wrote,  "  I  like  this  the  best;  like 
many  fond  parents  I  have  my  favourite  child,  and  his  name  is 
David  Copperiield."  In  some  respccu  it  stands  to  Dickens  in 
something  of  the  same  relation  in  which  the  contemporary 
Pendennis  stands  to  Thackeray.  As  in  that  book,  too,  the  earlier 
portions  are  the  best.  They  gained  in  intensity  by  the  auto- 
biographical form  into  which  they  ate  thrown;  as  Thackeray 
observed,  there  was  no  writing  against  such  power.  The  tragedy 
of  Emily  and  the  character  of  Rosa  Dartlc  are  stagey  and  unreal; 
Uriah  Heep  is  bad  art;  Agnes,  again,  is  far  less  convincing 
as  a  consolation  than  Dickens  would  have  us  believe;  but  these 
are  more  than  compensated  by  the  wonderful  realization 
of  early  boyhood  in  the  book,  by  the  picture  of  Mr  Creakle's 
school,  the  Peggottys,  the  inimitable  Mr  Hicawber,  Betsy  Trot- 
wood  and  that  monument  of  selfish  misery,  Mrs  Gummidge. 

At  the  end  of  March  1850  commenced  the  new  twopeimy 
weekly  called  BeitsekM  Words,  which  Dickeiu  planned  to  form 
a  direct  means  of  communication  between  himself  and  bis 
readen,  and  as  a  means  of  collecting  around  him  and  encouraging 
the  talents  of  the  younger  generation.  No  one  was  better  quali- 
fi«d  than  he  for  this  work,  whether  we  consider  his  complete 
freedom  from  literary  jealousy  or  his  magical  gift  of  inspiring 
young  authors.  Following  the  somewhat  dreary  and  incoherent 
iltttk  House  of  1852,  Hard  Times  («854)— an  anti-Manchester 
School  tract,  which  Ruskin  regarded  as  Dickens's  best  work-^was 
Ov  first  long  story  written  for  HonstkM  Words,  About  this 
'  tfam  Dickens  mode  bis  fioal  home  at  Gad'>  UUl,  near  RochcMer, 


and  put  the  finishing  touch  to  aaotherVnig  novel  pubUshed  > 
the  old  plan,  LilXe  l)»rr<(  (1855-1857);  In  spite  of  the  ( 
comedy  of  the  master  of  the  Manhalsca  and  the  final  tragedy 
of  the  central  figure,  UlOe  DtrrU  is  sadly  deficient  in  the  old 
vitality,  the  humour  is  often  a  mock  reality,  and  the  repelitioa 
of  comic  catch-words  and  overstrung  similes  and  metaphors  is 
such  as  to  affect  the  reader  with  nervous  irritation.  The  plot 
and  characters  ruin  each  other  in  this  amorphous  production. 
The  Tale  0]  Two  Cities,  commenced  ia  AUike  Year  Round  (the 
successor  of  HoiaehM  Words)  in  1859,  is  much  better  the  main 
characters  ate  powerful,  the  story  genuinely  tragic,  and  the 
atmosphere  luiM;  but  enoimou*  labour  was  everywhere  ex- 
pended  upon  the  construction  of  stylistic  ornament. 

The  Tale  of  Two  Cities  was  followed  by  two  finer  efforts  nt 
atmospheric  deliiteation,  the  best  things  he  ever  did  of  this  kind: 
Crai<  Expectations  (r8fii),  over  which  there  broods  the  mournful 
impression  of  the  foggy  marshes  of  the  Lower  Thames;  and  Our 
Mutual  Friend  (1864-1865),  in  which  the  ooxe  and  mud  and 
slime  of  Rotherhithe,  its  boatmen  and  loafers,  are  made  to  per^ 
vade  the  whole  book  with  cumulative  effect.  The  general  effect 
produced  by  the  stories  is,  however,  very  different.  In  the  first 
case,  the  foreground  was  supplied  by  autofatographicol  material 
of  tlie  most  vivid  interest,  and  the  tuddity  of  the  creative  impulse 
impelled  him  to  write  upon  this  occasion  with  the  old  simplidty, 
though  with  an  added  power.  Nothing  therefore,  in  the  whole 
range  of  Dickens  surpassed  the  eariy  chapters  of  Great  ExpedM- 
lions  in  perfection  of  technique  or  in  mastery  of  all  the  lesources 
of  the  novelist's  art.  To  have  created  Abd  Magwitch  alone  is  to 
be  a  god  indeed,  says  Mr  Swinburne,  among  the  creators  of  death- 
less men.  Pumblcchook  is  actually  better  and  droller  and  truer 
to  imaginative  life  than  Pecksniff;  Joe  Gargety  is  worthy  to  have 
been  praised  and  loved  at  once  by  Fidding  and  by  Sterne:  Mr 
Jaggers  and  his  clients,  Mr  Wemmidc  and  his  parent  and  his 
bride,  are  such  figures  as  Shakespeare,  when  dropping  out  o( 
poetry,  might  have  created,  if  his  lot  had  been  cast  in  a  later 
century.  "  Can  as  much  be  said,"  Mr  Swinburne  boldly  asks, 
"  for  the  creatures  of  any  other  man  or  god  ?  " 

In  November  1867  Dickens  made  a  second  expedition  tc 
America,  leaving  ail  the  writing  that  be  was  ever  to  complete  be- 
hindhim.  Hewastomakeatoundsumofinoiiey,enough  to  free 
him  from  all  embarrassments,  by  a  long  series  of  exhausting  read- 
ings, commencing  at  the  Trcmont  Temple,  Boston,  on  the  2nd  of 
December.  The  strain  of  Dickens's  ordinary  life  was  so  tense  and 
so  continuous  that  it  is,  perhaps,  rash  to  assume  that  he  broke 
down  eventually  under  this  particular  stress;  for  other  reasons, 
however,  his  persistence  in  these  readings,  subsequent  to  his 
return,  was  strongly  deprecated  by  his  literary  friends,  led  by 
the  arbitrary  and  relentless  Forster.  It  is  a  long  testimony  to 
Dickens's  self-restraint,  even  in  his  most  capricious  and  despotic 
moments,  that  be  never  broke  the  ooid  of  obligation  whidi  bound 
him  to  his  literary  mentor,  though  sparring  matches  between  them 
were  latteriy  of  frequent  occurrence.  His  farewell  reading  was 
given  on  the  15th  of  March  1870,  at  St  James's  Hall.  He  then 
vanished  from  "  those  garish  lights,"  as  he  called  them,  "  for 
evermore."  Of  the  three  brid  months  that  remained  to  him, 
hislastbook,  Tkt  Uyslery  of  Edwin  Droed.^ntl^ddH  occupy 
tion.  It  hardly  promised  to  become  a  masterpiece  (LMigfdio»% 
opinion)  as  did  Thackeray's  Deals  Dmal,  but  contained  much  fine 
descriptive  techniqnc,  grouped  round  a  scene  of  which  Dickens 
hod  an  unrivalled  qrmpothetic  knowledge. 

In  Mareh  and  April  1870  Dickens,  as  was  his  wi»t,  was  mixing 
in  the  best  society;  he  dined  with  the  prince  at  Lord  Houghton's 
and  was  twice  at  court,  once  at  a  k>ng  defecrcd  private  Interview 
with  the  queen,  who  had  given  him  a  presentation  copy  of  her 
Leaves  from  a  Journal  of  our  Life  in  tke  BitUaadt  with  the 
inscription  "  From  one  of  the  humblest  of  anihon  to  one  o(  the 
greatest ";  and  who  now  begged  him  on  his  pcrsbtent  idtHsl 
of  any  other  title  to  accept  the  nominal  distinction  o(  a  privy 
councillor.  He  took  for  four  months  the  Hilner  Cibioas'  bouM 
at  5  Hyde  Park  Place,  opposite  the  MarUo  Ardi,  when  he  gave 
a  brilliant  reception  on  the  7th  of  April.  His  lost  pubUc  appeal^ 
ance  was  made  at  tbe  Royal  Acadismy  bonqoet  Mu|y  in  U«|r. 
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Be  returned  to  Ma  regular  methodical  routine  of  work  at  Gad't 
Hill  on  the  30th  o(  May,  and  one  of  the  last  instalments  he  wrote 
of  Edwin  Drood  contained  an  ominous  speculation  as  to  the  next 
two  people  to  die  at  Cloisterham:  "  Curious  to  malce  a  guess  at 
the  two,  or  say  at  one  of  the  two."  Two  letters  l>earing  the  wcU- 
known  superscription  "  Gad's  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester, 
Kent "  arc  dated  the  8th  of  June,  and,  on  the  same  Thursday,  after 
a  long  spell  of  writing  in  the  ChAlct  where  he  habitually  wrote, 
he  collapsed  suddenly  at  dinner.  Startled  by  the  sudden  change 
in  the  colour  and  expression  of  his  face,  his  sister-in-law  (Miss 
Bogarth)  asked  him  if  he  was  SI;  he  said  "  Yes,  very  ill,"  but 
added  that  he  would  finish  dinner  and  go  on  afterwards  to  London. 
"  Come  and  lie  down,"  she  entreated;  "  Yes,  on  the  ground," 
he  said,  very  distinctly;  these  were  the  last  words  he  spoke,  and 
he  slid  from  her  arms  and  fell  upon  the  floor.  Hediedat6-io  P.M. 
on  Friday,  the  9th  of  June,  and  was  buried  privately  in  Poets' 
Comer,  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  14th  of 
June.  One  of  the  most  appealing  memorials  was  the  drawing 
by  his  "  new  illustrator  "  Luke  Fildcs  in  the  Graphic  of  "  The 
Empty  Chau:;  Gad's  Hill:  ninth  of  June,  1870."  "  Statesmen, 
men  of  science,  philanthropists,  the  acknowledged  benefactors  of 
their  race,  might  pass  away,  and  yet  not  leave  the  void  which  will 
be  caused  hy  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens  "  (TA*  Times).  In 
bis  will  he  enjoined  his  friends  to  erect  no  monument  in  his 
bonour,  and  directed  his  name  and  dates  only  to  be  inscribed  on 
bis  tomb,  adding  this  proud  provision,  "  I  rest  my  daim  to 
the  remembrance  of  my  country  on  my  published  works." 

Dickens  had  no  artistic  ideals  worth  speaking  about.  The 
tympathy  of  his  readers  was  the  one  thing  he  cared  about  and, 
like  Cobbctt,  he  went  straight  for  it  through  the  avenue  of  the 
emotions.  In  personality,  intensity  and  range  of  creative  genius 
be  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  modem  rival.  His  creations 
live,  move  and  have  their  being  about  us  constantly,  like  those 
of  Homer,  Virgil,  Chaucer,  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  Shakespeare, 
Bunyan,  Molicre  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  As  to  the  books  thcm- 
lelves,  the  backgrounds  on  which  these  mighty  figures  are  pro- 
jected, they  are  manifestly  too  vast,  too  chaotic  and  too  unequal 
ever  to  become  classics.  Like  most  of  the  novels  constmcted  upon 
the  unrcformcd  model  of  Smollett  and  Fielding,  those  of  Dickens 
are  enormous  stock-pots  into  which  the  author  casts  every  kind 
of  autobiographical  experience,  emotion,  pleasantry,  anecdote, 
adage  or  apophthegm.  The  fusion  is  necessarily  very  incomplete 
and  the  hotch-potch  is  bound  to  fall  to  pieces  with  time. 
Dickens's  plots,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  strangely  uruntcUigihle, 
the  repetitions  and  stylistic  decorations  of  his  work  exceed 
all  bounds,  the  form  is  unmanageable  and  insignificant.  The 
diilusencss  of  the  English  novel,  in  short,  and  its  extravagant 
ilidacticism  cannot  fail  to  be  most  prejudicial  to  its  perpetuation. 
In  tliese  circumstances  there  is  very  little  fiction  that  will  stand 
concentration  and  condensation  so  well  as  that  of  Dickens. 

For  these  reasons  among  others  our  interest  in  Dickens's  novels 
as  integers  has  diminished  and  is  diminishing.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  our  interest  and  pride  in  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative author  of  his  age  and  nation  hasbeensteadily  augmented 
and  is  still  mounting.  Much  of  the  old  criticism  of  his  work,  that 
U  was  not  up  to  a  sufiieiently  high  level  of  art,  scholarship  or 
gentility,  that  as  an  author  he  is  given  to  caricature,  redundancy 
and  a  shameless  subservience  to  popular  caprice,  must  now  be 
discarded  as  irrelevant. 

As  regards  formal  excellence  it  is  plain  that  Dickens  labours 
under  the  double  disadvantage  of  writing  in  the  least  disciplined 
of  all  literary  genres  in  the  most  lawless  literary  milieu  of  the 
inodem  world,  that  of  Victorian  England.  In  spite  of  these 
defects,  which  are  those  of  masters  such  as  Rabelais,  Hugo  and 
Toktoy,  the  work  of  Dickens  is  more  and  more  instinctively  felt 
to  be  true,  original  and  ennobling.  It  is  already  beginning  to 
Undergo  a  process  of  automatic  sifting,  segregation  and  crystalliza- 
tion, at  the  conclusion  of  which  it  will  probably  occupy  a  larger 
(egment  in  the  literary  consciousness  of  the  English-spoken  race 
than  ever  before. 

Portraits  of  Dickens,  from  the  gay  and  alert "  Boz  "of  Samuel 
Lawrence,  and  the  self-conscious,  rather  foppish  portrait  by 


Madise  Which  sowed  as  frontispiece  to  ITIdotas  NkUehy,  to 
the  sketch  of  him  as  Bobadil  by  C.  R.  Leslie,  the  Drummond  and 
Ary  Schefler  portraits  of  middle  age  and  the  haggard  and  drawn 
representations  of  him  from  photographs  after  his  shattering 
experiences  as  a  public  entertainer  from  i8j6  (the  year  of  his 
separation  from  his  wife)  onwards,  are  reproduced  in  Kitton,  in 
Forster  and  Gissing  and  in  the  other  biographies.  Sketches  are 
also  given  in  most  of  the  books  of  his  successive  dwelh'ng  placet 
at  Ordnance  Terrace  and  ig  St  Mary's  Place,  Chatham;  Bayham 
Street,  Camden  Town;  15  Fumival's  Inn;  4S  Doughty  Street; 
I  Devonshire  Terrace,  Regent's  Park;  Tavistock  House, 
Tavistock  Square;  and  Gad's  Hni  Place.  "The  manuscripts  of  all 
the  novels,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tale  of  Tvo  Cities  and 
Edwin  Drool,  were  given  to  Forster,  and  are  now  preserved  in  the 
Dyce  and  Forster  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  The  work  of 
Dickens  was  a  prize  for  which  publishers  naturally  contended  both 
before  and  after  his  death.  The  first  collective  edition  of  hit 
works  was  begun  in  April  1847,  and  their  number  is  now  very 
great.  The  most  complete  is  still  that  of  Messrs  Chapman  & 
Hall,  the  original  publishers  of  Piciwiet;  others  of  special 
interest  are  the  Harrap  edition,  originally  edited  by  F.  G.  Kitton; 
Macmillan's  edition  with  original  illustrations  and  introduction 
by  Charles  Dickens  the  younger;  and  the  edition  in  the  World's 
Classics  with  introductions  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  Of  the  transla- 
tions the  best  known  is  that  done  into  French  by  Lorain,  Pichot 
and  others,  with  B.  H.  Gausseron's  excellent  Pages  Ckoisies  (1903). 

6lBl«l0GRAPHV. — During  his  lifetime  Dickens's  biMrapher  was 
clearly  indicated  in  his  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  John  Forster, 
who  had  known  the  novelist  intimately  since  the  days  of  his  first 
triumph  with  Pickwici,  who  had  constituted  himself  a  veritable 
encyclopaedia  of  information  about  Dickens,  and  had  clung  to  hii 
subject  (in  spite  of  manv  rt^buffs  which  his  peremptory  temper  found 
it  hard  to  digest)  as  tigntly  as  ever  Boswell  had  enveloped  Johiuoik 
Two  volumes  of  Forster's  Life  of  Charles  Dickens  appeared  in  187s 
and  a  third  in  1874.  He  relied  much  on  Dickens's  letters  to  himself 
and  produced  what  must  always  remain  the  authoritativit  work. 
The  first  two  volumes  are  put  together  with  much  art,  the  portrait 
as  a  whole  has  been  regarded  as  truthful,  and  the  immediate  success 
was  cxlraort]inar>'.  In  t\w  opinion  of  Carlylc,  Forf.lLr'i  Ikjo'k  waa  not 
unworthy  to  be  named  after  that  of  Boswell.  A  useful  abridgment 
was  carried  out  in  1903  by  the  novelist  George  Gissing.  Gissing  also 
wrote  Ckarlfs  Dickens:  A  Critical  Study  (1898),  which  ranks  with 
O.K. Chesterton's  Charles  Z?iV/;^n5(l')o6)as  a  commentary  inspired  by 
deep  insiyht  and  adorned  l»y  great  literary  talent  upon  the  genius  of 
the  master-novelist.     The  names  of  other  lives,  sketches,  articles  and 


estimates  of  Dickens  and  his  works  would  occupy  a  large  volume  in 
the  mere  enumeration.  See  R.  H.  Shepherd,  The  Bibliography  of 
Dickens  ( r  8S0) ;  James  Cooke's  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of  Charles 


Dickens  (1879):  DiekcKsiana,  by  F,  G.  Kitton  (1886):  and  Biblio- 
graphy hy  J.  P.  Anderson,  appended  to  Sir  F.  T.  Marzials's  Life  of 
Giarlcs  Dirkens  ( 1 887 ).  Among  the  earlier  sketches  may  be  specially 
cited  the  lives  by  I.  C.  Hottcn  and  C.  A.  Sala  (1870).  the  Anecdole- 
BioRraphy  edited  by  the  American  R.  H.  Stoddard  (1874).  Dr  A.  W. 
Ward  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series  (1878),  that  by  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  in  the  Diclionaj-y  of  National  Biorraphy,  and  that  by  Pro- 
fessor Minto  in  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
The  Letters  were  first  issued  in  two  volumes  edited  by  his  daughter 
and  sister-in-law  in  1880.  For  Dickens's  connexion  with  Kent  the 
following  bfwksarc  specially  valuable: — Robert  Langton's  Childhood 
ard  Youth  of  Charles  Dickens  (1883):  Langton  s  Dickens  and 
Rxhester  (t88o);  Thomas  Frost's  In  Kent  with  Charles  Dickens 
(tSSo);  F.  G.  Kitton's  The  Dickens  Country  (1905):  H.  S.  Ward's 


Tite  Real  Dickens  Land  (1904) :  R.  Allhut's  Rambles  in  Dukens  Land 
(lSt>g  and  1903).  For  Dickens's  reading  tours  see  G.  Dolby's 
Ctuwlcs  Dickens  as  I  knew  him  (1884):  J.  T.  Ficlds's  In  and  Out  of 


Doors  vjith  Charles  Dickens  (1876);  Charles  Kent's  Dickens  as  a 
Reader  (1872).  And  for  other  aspects  of  his  life  see  M.  Dickens's  My 
Fv.lhcr  as  I  recall  him  (1897)  i  1*-  H-  Fitzgerald's  Life  of  C.  Dickens  as 
rr.ralcd  in  his  Writinj^s  (1905),  and  Bozland  (1895):  r.  G.  Kitton's 
Charles  Dickens,  his  Ltfe,  Writings  and  Personality,  a  useful  compen- 
dium (1902);  T.  E.  Pemberton's  Charles  Dickens  and  Ike  Slate,  and 
Dickens's  London  (1876);  F.  Miltoun's  Dickens's  London  (1904): 
Kitton's  Dickens  and  his  Illustrators ;  W.  Teignmouth  S 


Dickens  and  kis  Friends  (1904  and  1909);  B.  W.  Matz,  Story  af 

(1904],  and  review  of  solutions  to  Edwin 

Drood  in  The  Bookman  for  March  1908;  the  recollections  of  Edmund 
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Yates,  Trollope,  James  Payn,  Lehmann,  R.  H.  Horne,  bockwood 
and  many  others.  The  Dickensian,  a  magazine  devoted  to  Dickensian 
subjects,  was  started  in  1905;  it  is  the  organ  of  the  Dickens  Fellow- 
ship, and  in  a  sense  of  the  Boz  Club.  A  Dickens  Dicticnarp  (by  G.  A. 
Tierce)  appeared  Inl  872  and  1878 ;  another  (by  A.  J.  Phibp)  "L '  W{ 
and  a  Dickens  Cmeordance  by  Mary  Williams  in  1007         (T.  Sa.| 
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DICKINSON,  A.  E.— DICKSON,  J.  R. 


NCKimOM,  AMNA  BUZABBTR  (1849-  ).  ftmcrictn 
author  and  lectttttr,  was  born,  of  Quaker  parentage,  at 
PhOadelpbia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  18th  of  October  i84>.  She 
was  educated  at  the  Friends'  Free  School  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  for  a  time  a  teacher.  lo  1861  she  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the 
United  States  mint,  but  was  removed  for  criticixing  General 
McClellan  at  a  public  meeting.  She  had  gradually  become 
widely  known  as  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  public  speaker,  one 
of  the  &ISI  of  her  sex  to  mount  the  platform  to  discuss  the  burning 
questions  of  the  hour.  Before  the  Civil  War  she  lectured  on 
anti-slavery  topics,  during  the  war  she  toured  the  countryon  behalf 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  also  lectured  on  reconstruction, 
temperance  and  woman's  rights.  She  wrote  several  plays,  in- 
duding  Tkt  Crotm  «/  Tkaritt  (1876) ;  Mary  Tudar  (iStS),  in  which 
she  appeared  in  the  title  rAlc;  Aurdian  (1878);  and  Ah  American 
Cirl  (1880),  successfully  acted  hy  Fanny  Davenport.  She  also 
published  a  novel,  Wkick  Aumert  (1868);  A  Payiui  ImestmetU, 
o  Plea  for  EducalUm  (1876);  and  A  Raufi  RetUler  tj  Pttfk, 
Places  and  Opinioiu  (1879). 

DICKINSON,  JOHN  (1731-1808),  American  sUtesman  and 
pamphleteer,  was  bom  in  Talbot  county,  Maryland,  on  the  8th 
of  November  1731.  He  removed  with  his  father  to  Kent  county, 
Delaware,  in  1740,  studied  under  private  tutors,  read  law,  and  in 
1753  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  London.  Returning  to  America 
in  1757,  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Philadelphia,  was  speaker 
of  the  Delaware  assembly  in  1760,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  assembly  in  1762-1765  and  again  in  1770-1776.' 
He  represented  Pennsylvania  in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  (1765) 
and  in  the  Continental  Congress  from  1774  to  1776,  when  he 
was  defeated  owing  to  bis  opposition  lo  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  then  retired  to  Delaware,  served  for  a  time 
as  pnvate  and  later  as  brigader-general  in  the  state  militia,  and 
was  again  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  (from  Delaware) 
in  Z779-I780.  He  was  president  of  theexccutive  council, or  chief 
executive  officer,  of  Delaware  in  1781-1781,  and  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1782-1785,  and  wasadelegate  from  Delaware  to  the  Annapolis 
convention  of  1786  and  the  Federal  Constitutional  convention 
of  1787.  Dickinson  has  aptly  been  called  the  "Penman  of  the 
Revolution."  No  other  writerof  the  day  presented  arguments  so 
numerous,  so  timely  and  so  popular.  Redrafted  the  "Declara- 
tion of  Rights  "  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  the  "  Petition  to  the 
King  "and  the"  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Quebec  "  of  the 
Congress  of  1774,  and  the  second  "  Petition  to  the  King  "'and 
the'  Articles  of  Confederation  "of  the  second  Congress.  Most 
influential  of  all,  however,  were  The  tellers  of  a  Farmer  iii 
Pennsylvania,  written  in  1767-1768  in  condemnation  of  (he 
Townshend  Acts  of  1767,  in  which  he  rejected  speculative 
natural  rights  theories  and  appealed  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  people  through  simple  legal  arguments.  By  opposing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  he  lost  his  popularity  and  was  never 
able  entirely  to  regain  it.  As  the  representative  of  a  small  state, 
he  championed  the  principle  of  state  equality  in  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  but  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  the 
compromise,  which  was  finally  adopted,  providing  for  equal 
representation,  in  one  house  and  proportional  representation  in 
the  other.  He  was  probably  influenced  by  Delaware  prejudice 
against  Pennsylvania  when  he  drafted  the  clause  which  forbids 
the  creation  of  a  new  state  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states 
or  parts  of  states  without  the  consent  of  the  states  concerned  as 
well  as  of  congress.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  he 
defended  its  work  in  a  series  of  letters  signed  "  Fabius,"  which 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  of  the  Federalist  productions. 
It  was  largely  through  bis  influence  that  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania  were  the  first  two  states  to  ratify  the  Constitution. 
Dickinson's  interests  were  not  exclusively  political.  He  helped 
to  found  Dickinson  College  (named  in  his  honour)  at  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1783,  wa*  the  first  president  of  its  board  of 

'Being  under  the  same  proprietor  and  the  same  governor, 
rennsylyania  and  Delaware  were  10  closely  connected  before  the 
Revolution  that  there  was  an  interchange  olpublic  men. 

•The  "  Declaration  of  the  United  Colonics  of  North  America  .  .  . 
•Mtug  forth  the  Causes  and  the  Neceaity  of  their  Taking  up  Arms  " 
(often  erroneously  attributed  to  Thooias  JeSenon). 


trustees,  and  was  for  many  years  its  chief  benefactor.  He  diad 
on  the  14th  of  February  1808  and  was  buried  in  the  Frienda* 
burial  ground  in  Wilmington,  DeL 

See  C.  J.  Stillf ,  Life  and  Times  of  Jolm  Diekinsim,  and  P.  U  Ford 
(editor).  The  Writinrs  of  John  Dickinson,  in  vol*,  xiii.  and  xiv* 
respectively  of  the  Memoirs  ei  lie  Historical  Soetety  e/  Pennsyhamia 
(Philadelphia,  1891  and  189J). 

DICKSON,  SIR  ALEXANDER  (i777-r84o),  British  atUDerist, 
entered  the  Royal  Military  Academy  in  1793,  passing  out  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Artillery  in  the  following  year. 
As  a  subaltern  he  saw  service  in  Minorca  in  r79S  and  at  Malta  in 
x8oo.  As  a  captain  he  took  part  ia  the  onfortimate  Montevideo 
Expedition  of  1806-07,  and  in  1809  he  accompanied  Howorth 
to  the  Peninsular  War  as  brigade-major  of  the  artillery.  Hesooa 
obtained  a  command  in  the  Portuguese  artillery,  and  as  a 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Portuguese  service  took  part  in  th« 
various  battles  of  iSio-ii.  At  the  two  sieges  of  Budazoz, 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  .Salamanca  forts  and  Burgos,  he  was 
entrusted  by  Wellington  (who  had  the  highest  opinion  of  him) 
with  most  of  the  detailed  artillery  work,  and  at  Salamanca  battle 
be  commanded  the  reserve  artillery.  In  the  end  be  becamt 
commander  of  the  whole  of  the  artillery  of  the  allied  army,  and 
though  still  only  a  substantive  captain  in  the  British  service  be 
had  under  his  orders  some  8000  men.  At  Vitoria,  the  Pyrenec* 
battles  and  Toulouse  be  directed  the  movements  of  the  artillery 
engaged,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  received  handsome  presents 
from  the  officers  who  bad  served  luder  him,  many  of  whom  were 
his  seniors  in  the  army  list.  He  was  at  the  disastrous  afiair  of 
New  Orieans,  but  returned  to  Europe  in  time  for  the  Waterhm 
campaign.  He  was  present  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo  on  the 
artillery  staff  of  Wellington's  army,  and  subsequently  commanded 
the  British  battering  train  at  the  sieges  of  the  French  fortresses 
left  behind  the  advancing  allies.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  on 
home  service,  principally  as  a  staff  officer  of  artillery.  He  died, 
a  major-general  and  G.C.B.,  in  1840.  A  memorial  was  erected  at 
Woolwich  in  1847.  Dickson  was  one  of  the  earliest  fellows  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society. 

His  diaries  kept  in  the  IVninsuU  were  the  main  source  of  infonna- 
tion  uicd  in  Duncan's  History  of  Uu  Royal  Artillery. 

DICKSON.  SIR  JAMES  ROBERT  (1832-1901),  Australian 
statesman,  was  bom  in  Plymouth  on  the  30th  of  November  183a. 
He  was  brought  up  in  Glasgow,  receiving  his  education  at  the 
high  school,  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank. 
In  1854  he  emigrated  to  Victoria,  but  after  some  yeais  spcat 
in  that  colony  and  in  New  South  Wales,  he  settled  In  1862  ia 
(Queensland,  where  he  was  connected  with  many  important 
business  enterprises,  among  them  the  Royal  Bank  of  Queensland. 
He  entered  the  Queensland  House  of  Assembly  in  1872,  and 
became  minister  of  works  (1876),  treasurer  (]876-x879,and  1883-* 
1S87),  acting  premier  (1884),  but  resigned  in  1887  on  the  question 
of  taxing  land.  In  1889  he  retired  from  business,  and  spent  three 
years  in  Europe  before  resuming  political  life.  He  fought  for 
the  introduction  of  Polynesian  labour  on  the  (Queensland  sugar 
plantations  at  the  general  election  of  r892,  and  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  that  year  and  again  at  the  elections  of  1895 
andi896.  He  became  secretary  for  railways  in  1897,  minister  for 
home  affairs  in  1898,  represented  QueensUtnd  in  the  federal 
council  of  Australia  in  1896  and  at  the  postal  conference  at 
Hobart  in  1898,  and  in  1898  became  premier.  His  energies  were 
now  devoted  to  the  formation  of  an  Australian  commonwealth. 
He  secured  the  reference  of  the  question  to  a  plebiscite,  the  result 
of  which  justified  his  anticipations.  He  resigned  the  premiership 
in  November  1899,  but  in  the  ministry  of  Robert  Philp,  formed 
in  the  next  month,  he  was  reappointed  to  the  offices  of  chief 
secretary  and  vice-president  of  the  executive  council  which  he  had 
combined  with  the  office  of  premier.  He  represented  Queensland 
in  1900  at  the  conference  held  in  London  to  consider  the  question 
of  Australian  unity,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  minister  of 
defence  in  the  first  government  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 
He  did  not  long  survive  the  accomplishment  of  his  political  aims, 
dying  at  Sydney  on  the  loth  of  January  1901,  in  the  midst  of 
the  festivities  attending  the  inauguration  of  the  new  slate< 
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DIOOTTLBDOIIS.  in  botany,  the  larger  of  the  two  great  cLuees 
of  aogiosperms,  embracing  most  of  the  common  flower-bearing 
plants.  The  name  ezpreasea  the  most  universal  character  of  ibc 
disi,  the  importance  of  which  was  fint  noticed  by  John  Ray, 
luundy,  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  seed-leaves  or  cotyledons,  in 
the  plantlet  or  embryo  contained  in  the  seed.  The  embryo  is 
generally  surrounded  by  a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  foodstuff 
(endosperm)  which  serves  to  nourish  it  in  its  development  to 
form  a  seedling  when  the  seed  germinates;  frequently,  however, 
u  in  pea  or  bean  and  their  allies,  the  whole  of  the  nourishment  for 
future  use  is  stored  up  in  the  cotyledons  themselves,  which  then 
beoome  thick  and  Beshy.  In  germination  of  the  seed  the  root  of 
the  embryo  (radicle)  grows  out  to  get  a  holdfast  for  the  plant; 
tUs  is  generally  followed  by  the  growth  of  the  short  stem 
immediately  above  the  root,  the  so-called  "  hypocotyl,'*  which 
carries  up  the  cotyledons  above  the  ground,  where  they  spread 
to  the  light  and  become  the  first  green  leaves  of  the  plant. 
Protected  between  the  cotyledons  and  terminating  the  axis  of  the 
plant  is  the  first  stem-bud  (the  plumule  of  the  embryo),  by  the 
further  growth  and  development  of  which  the  aerial  portion  of 
the  plant,  consisting  of  stem,  leaves  and  branches,  is  formed, 
whSe  the  development  of  the  radicle  forms  the  root-system. 
The  size  and  manner  of  growth  of  the  adult  plant  show  a  great 
variety,  from  the  small  herb  lasting  for  one  season  only,  to  the 
forest  tree  living  for  centuries.  The  arrangement  of  the  conduct* 
hg  tissue  in  the  stem  is  characteristic;  a  transverse  section  of 
the  very  young  stem  shows  a  nnnber  of  distinct  conducting 
strands — ^vascular  bundles — arranged  in  a  ring  round  the  pith; 
these  soon  become  united  to  form  a  dosed  ring  of  bast  and 
wood,  separated  by  a  layer  of  formative  tissue  (cambium).  In 
perennials  the  stem  shows  a  regular  increase  in  thickness  each 
year  by  the  addition  of  a  new  ring  of  wood  outside  the  old  one 
— fordetailso{structureseePLANTS:v4iui<OT>iy.  A  similar  growth 
occurs  in  the  rook  Thisincreaseinthediameterofstemandroot 
is  correlated  with  the  increase  in  leaf -area  each  season,  due  to  the 
continued  production  of  new  leaf -bearing  branches.  A  character- 
istic of  the  class  is  afforded  by  the  complicated  network  formed 
by  the  leaf -veins,— well  seen  in  a  skeleton  leaf,  from  which  the  soft 
parts  have  been  removed  by  maceration.  The  parts  of  the 
flower  are  most  frequently  arranged  in  fives,  or  multiples  of  fives; 
for  instance,  ft  common  arrangement  is  as  folk>ws, — five  sepals, 
wccecded  by  five  petals,  ten  stamens  in  two  sets  of  fiVe,  and  five 
or  fewer  carpels;  an  arrangement  in  fours  is  less  frequent,  while 
the  arrangement  in  threes,  so  common  in  monocotyledons,  is  rare 
in  dicotyledons.  In  some  orders  the  parts  are  numerous,  chiefly 
in  the  case  of  the  stamens  and  the  carpels,  as  in  the  buttercup  and 
othermembersoftheorderRanunculaceae.  There  is  a  very  wide 
lange  in  the  general  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the 
Bower,  associated  with  the  means  for  ensuring  the  transference  of 
pollen;  in  the  simplest  cases  the  flower  consists  only  of  a  few 
MaBeitt  or  carpels,  with  no  enveloping  sepals  or  petals,  as  in  the 
willow,  while  in.  the  more  elaborate  type  each  series  is  represented, 
the  whole  forming  a  complicated  striicture  closely  correlated 
with  the  sixe,  form  and  habits  of  the  pollinating  agent  (see 
Fumn).  Tlie  diaiacten  of  the  fmit  and  seed  and  the  means 
for  ensuring  the  di^ersal  of  the  seeds  are  also  very  varied  (see 
FaoiT). 

DICTATOR  (from  the  Lat  didare,  frequentative  of  diem,  to 
•peak).  In  modem  usage  this  term  is  lo<»ely  used  for  a  personal 
"der  enjoying  extraordinary  and  extrxonstitutional  power, 
^e  etymological  tense  of  one  who  "  dictates  " — >.<.  one  whose 
word  {dUtMU^  is  law  (from  which  that  of  one  who  "  dictates,"  i.e. 
tpaks  for  some  writer  to  record,  is  to  be  distinguished) — has 
been  assisted  by  the  historical  use  of  the  term,  in  ancient  times, 
for  an  extraordinary  ma^trate  in  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
U  is  unknown  precisely  how  the  Roman  word  came  into  use, 
though  an  explanation  of  the  earlier  official  title,  mafisUr  fapvii, 
throws  some  light  on  the  subject.  That  designation  may  mean 
"  bead  of  the  (infantry)  host "  as  opposed  to  his  subordinate,  the 
■^{uier  iquitum,  who  was  "  head  of  the  cavalry."  If  this  explana- 
tion be  accepted,  emphasis  was  thus  laid  in  early  times  on  the 
B^tary  aspect  of  the  dictatorship,  and  in  fact  the  office  seems  to 


have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  military  crisis 
such  as  might  have  proved  too  serious  for  the  annual  consuls  with 
their  divided  command.  Later  constitutional  theory  held  that 
the  repression  of  civil  discord  was  also  one  of  the  motives  for  the 
institution  of  a  dictatorship.  Such  is  the  view  expressed  by 
Cicero  in  the  Dt  Ugihm  (iii.  3,  9)  and  by  the  emperor  Claudiui 
in  his  extant  Oratio  (i.  98) .  This  function  of  the  office,  although 
it  may  not  have  been  contemplated  at  first,  is  attested  by 
the  internal  history  of  Rome.  In  thecrisis  of  the  agitation  that 
gathered  round  the  Licinian  laws  (367  B.C.)  a  dictator  was  ap- 
pointed, and  in  314  B.C.  we  have  the  notice  of  a  dictator  created 
for  purposes  of  criminal  jurisdiction  {quaeslionibus  extrctndis). 
The  dictator  appointed  to  meet  the  dangers  of  war,  sediuon  or 
crime  was  technically  described  as  "  the  administrative  dictator  " 
(rei  gfrundae  causa).  Minor,  or  merely  formal,  needs  of  the  state 
might  lead  to  the  creation  of  other  types  of  this  office.  Thus  we 
find  dictators  destined  to  hold  the  elections,  to  make  out  the  list 
of  the  senate,  to  celebrate  games,  to  establish  festivals,  and  to 
drive  the  nail  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter— an  act  of  natural 
magic  which  was  beUeved  to  avert  pestilence.  These  dictatoiB 
appointed  for  minor  purposes  were  expected  to  retire  from  office 
as  soon  as  their  function  was  completed.  The  "  administrative 
dictator  "  held  office  for  at  least  six  months. 

The  powers  of  a  dictator  were  a  temporary  revival  of  those 
of  the  kings;  but  there  ^re  some  limitations  to  his  authority. 
He  was  never  concerned  with  civil  jurisdiction,  and  was 
dependent  on  the  senate  for  supplies  of  money.  Ifis  military 
authority  was  confined  to  Italy;  and  his  power  of  L'fe  and  death 
over  the  dtixens  was  at  an  early  period  limited  by  law.  It  was 
probably  the  Ux  Valeria  of  300  B.c.  that  made  him  subject  to  the 
right  of  criminal  appeal  (prnoealia)  within  the  limits  of  the  dty. 
But  during  his  tenure  of  power  all  the  magistrates  of  the  people 
were  regarded  as  his  subordinates;  and  it  was  even  held  that 
the  right  of  assistance  ((iiutfivm),  furnished  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  to  members  of  the  dtizen  body,  should  not  be  effectively 
exercised  when  the  state  was  under  this  type  of  martial  law.  The 
dictator  was  nominated  by  one  of  the  consuls.  But  here  as  else- 
where the  senate  asserted  its  authority  over  the  magistrates,  and 
the  view  was  finally  held  that  the  senate  should  not  only  suggest 
the  need  of  nomination  but  also  the  name  of  the  nominee.  After 
the  nomination,  the  imperium  of  the  dictator  was  confirmed  by 
a  Itx  (uriaUt  (see  Couitia)  .  To  emphasize  the  superiority  of  th^ 
imperium  over  that  of  the  consuls,  the  dictator  might  be  preceded 
by  twenty-four  lictors,  not  by  the  usual  twdve;  and,  at  least  in 
the  earUer  period  of  the  office,  these  lictors  bote  the  axes,  the 
symbols  of  Ufe  and  death,  within  the  dty  walls. 

Tradition  represents  the  dictatorship  as  having  a'life  of  three 
centuries  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  state.  The  first  dictator 
is  said  to  have  been  created  in  501  B.C.;  the  last  of  the 
"  administrative  "  dictators  belongs  to  the  year  >  16  B.C.  It  was 
an  office  that  was  incompatible  both  with  the  growing  spirit  of 
constitutionalism  and  with  the  greater  security  of  the  dty;  and 
the  epoch  of  the  Second  Punic  War  was  marked  by  experiments 
with  the  office,  such  as  the  election  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  by  the 
people,  and  the  co-dictatorship  of  M .  Minudus  with  Fabius,  which 
heralded  its  disuse  (see  Ptnnc  Wars).  The  emergency  office  of 
the  eariy  and  middle  Republic  has  few  points  of  contact,  except 
those  of  the  extraordinary  position  and  almost  unfettered 
authority  of  its  holder,  with  the  dictatorship  as  revised  by  Sulla 
and  by  Caesar.  Sulla's  dictatorship  was  the  form  taken  by  • 
provisional  government.  Hewascreated"  for  the  establishment 
of  the  RepubUc."  It  is  less  certain  whether  the  dictatorships  held 
by  Caesar  were  of  a  consdously  provisional  character.  Since  the 
office  represented  the  only  supieme  Imperium  in-  Rome,  it  was 
the  natural  resort  of  the  founder  of  a  monarchy  (see  Sulla  and 
Caesar).  Ostensibly  to  prevent  its  further  use  for  such  a  purpose, 
M.  Antonius  in  44  B.C.  carried  a  law  abolishing  the  dictatorship  as 
a  part  of  the  constitution. 

BiBLioCRArHV. — MommKn,  Rimisdus  SlaatstulU,  IL  141  foil, 
(3rd  ed.,  l.eipzig,  1887);  Herzog,  GeschUkU  un4  System  ier  romi. 
schen  Slaalsverfasiunf,  i.  718  foil.  (Leipzig.  1884);  Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realeneychpidie.  v.  370  loll,  (new  edition,  Stuttgart,  i893>  &c.)i 
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Unce,  Rtmiukt  AUtrlkimtt,  i.  54a  foil.  (Berlin,  1856.  Ac.) :  Dtreiii- 
berg-SagUo,  Dictionnaire  4es  aniiquUis  pecquex  tt  romaimet,  u.  I6t 
(oIL  (187:,  &c.);  HaverficM,  "The  Abolition  o(  the  Dictatorship," 
in  Claituai  Rceieit,  iii.  77.  (A.  H.  j.  G.) 

DICnONAKT.  In  its  proper  and  most  usual  meaning  a 
dictionary  Is  a  book  containing  a  collection  of  the  words  of  a 

language,  dialect  or  subject,  arranged  alphabetically  or 
Orff«MM  in,omeotlierdcfiniteorder,andwithexplanationsinthe 
Uaimy.      sameorsomeotherlanguage.  When  the  words  are  few  in 

number,  being  only  a  small  part  of  those  belonging  to 
the  subject,  or  when  they  are  given  without  explanation,  or  some 
only  are  explamed,  or  the  explanations  are  partial,  the  work  is 
called  a  tocaimlary;  and  when  there  is  merely  a  list  of  explana- 
tions of  the  technical  words  and  expressions  in  some  particular 
subject,  a  glossary.  An  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  words 
of  some  book  or  author  with  references  to  the  places  where 
they  occur  is  called  an  index  (q.v.).  When  under  each  word 
the  phrases  containing  it  arc  added  to  the  references,  the  work  is 
called  a  c«K«r^iKe..  Sometimes,however,th«senainesaregiven 
td  true  dictionaries;  thus  the  great  Italian  dictionary  of  the 
Aecttitmia  dttta  Cntsca,  in  six  volumes  folio,  is  called  Vocahctario, 
and  Emesti's  dictionary  to  Cicero  is  caUed  Index.  When  the 
words  are  arranged  according  to  a  definite  system  of  classification 
under  heads  and  subdivisions,  according  to  their  nature  or  their 
meaning,  the  book  is  usually  called  a  classed  vocabulary;  but 
when  sufficient  explanations  are  given  it  is  often  accepted  as  a 
dictionary,  like  the  Onomaslicim  of  Julius  Pollux,  or  the  native 
dictionaries  of  Sanskrit,  Manc^iu  and  many  other  languages. 

Dictionaries  were  originally  books  of  reference  explaining  the 
words  of  a  language  or  of  some  part  of  it.  As  the  names  of 
things,  as  well  as  those  of  persons  and  places,  are  words,  and 
often  require  explanation  even  more  than  other  classes  of  words, 
they  were  necessarily  included  in  dictionaries,  and  often  to  a  very 
great  extent.  In  time,  books  were  devoted  to  them  alone,  and 
were  limited  to  special  subjects,  and  these  have  so  multiplied, 
that  dictionaries  of  things  now  rival  in  number  and  variety  those 
of  wordsor  of  languages,  while  they  often  far  surpass  them  in  bulk. 
There  arc  dictionariesof  biography  and  history,  real  and  fictitious, 
general  and  special,  relating  to  men  of  all  countries,  characters 
and  professions;  the  English  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
(see  Biockapuy)  is  a  great  instance  of  one  form  of  these; 
dictionaries  of  bibliography,  relating  to  all  books,  or  to  those 
of  some  particular  kind  or  country;  dictionaries  of  geography 
(sometimes  called  gazelleets)  of  the  whole  world,  of  particular 
countries,  or  of  small  districts,  of  towns  and  of  villages,  of 
castles,  monasteries  and  other  buildings.  There  are  dictionaries 
of  phiknophy;  of  the  Bible;  of  mathematics;  of  natural  history, 
xoology,  botany;  of  birds,  trees,  plants  and  flowers;  of 
chemistry,  geology  and  mineralogy;  of  architecture,  painting 
and  music;  of  medicine,  surgery,  anatomy,  pathology  and 
physiology;  of  diplomacy;  of  law,  canon,  civil,  statutory  and 
criminal;  of  political  and  social  sciences;  of  agriculture,  rural 
economy  and  gardening;  of  commerce,  navigation,  borae- 
manship  and  the  military  arts;  of  mechanics,  machines  and 
the  manual  arts.  There  are  dictionaries  of  antiquities,  of 
chronology,  of  dates,  of  genealogy,  of  heraldry,  of  diplomatics,  of 
abbreviations,  of  useful  receipts,  of  monograms,  of  adulterations 
and  of  very  many  other  subjects.  These  works  are  separately 
referred  to  in  the  bibliographies  attached  to  the  articles  on  the 
separate  subjects.  And  lastly,  there  are  dictionaries  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  their  comprehensive  offspring,  encyclopaedias 
(4.*.),  which  include  in  themselves  every  branch  of  knowledge. 
Neither  under  the  heading  of  dictionary  nor  under  that  of 
encyclopaedia  do  we  propose  to  include  a  mention  of  every  work 
of  its  class,  but  many  of  these  will  be  referred  to  in  the  separate 
articles  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  pertain.  And  in  this 
article  we  confine  ourselves  to  an  account  of  those  dictionaries 
which  are  primarily  word-books.  This  is  practically  the  most 
convenient  distinction  from  the  subject-book  or  encyclopaedia; 
Ihougklhe  two  characters  are  often  combined  in  one  work.  Thus 
the  Century  Dictionary  has  encyclopaedic  features,  while  the 
present  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  restoring  its 


earlier  tradition  but  canyiog  out  the  idea  mote  qFStematlcalljr, 
also  embodies  dictionary  features. 

Dictionarium  is  a  word  of  low  or  modem  Latimty;'  dUtio, 
from  which  it  was  formed,  was  used  in  medieval  Latin  to  mean 
a  word.  Lexicon  is  a  corresponding  woid  of  Greek  origjn, 
meaning  a  book  of  or  for  words — a  dictionary.  A  ^ostary  it 
properiy  a  collection  of  unusual  or  foreign  words  tequirins 
explanation.  It  is  the  name  frequently  given  to  g-g"*** 
dictionaries  of  dialects,  which  the  Gennans  usually  call  idioUetn, 
and  the  Italians  vacabolario.  Wdrterbuch,  a  book  of  words,  was 
first  used  among  the  Germans,  according  to  Grimm,  by  Kramer 
(i7i9),imitatedfromtbeDutchiKwrJeii<xil.  From  the  Gennan* 
the  Swedes  and  Danes  adopted  ordiok,  ordbog.  The  Icelatulic 
ordabek,  like  the  German,  contains  the  genitive  plural  Tlie 
Slavonic  nations  use  dotar^  sloonik,  and  the  southern  SlavB 
ryetsknikt  from  rftfw,  ryetsk,  a  word,  formed,  like  dictionary 
and  lexicon,  without  composition.  Many  other  names  have  beea 
given  to  dictionaries,  as  Ikesaums,  Spracksckalx,  comncofia, 
gazopkytaeinm,  comprekensorium,  caikolicon,  to  indicate  theix 
completeness  ;  mampidus  predicantium,  promptorinm  pueromm, 
liber  memorioKs,  kortus  tocabnlomm,  i«tta'(a  violet  bed),  aheary 
(a  beehive),  kamoot  (the  sea),  kaft  kultum  (the  seven  seas),  tsso 
lien  (a  standard  of  cluracter),  onomaslicOn,  nomenclalor,  biUi»- 
Ikeca,  elucidario,  kfundart-samnUung,  davit,  scala,  pkaretra*  La 
Ctusea  from  the  great  Italian  dictionary,  and  Calepino  (in  Spanish 
and  Italian)  from  the  Latin  dictionary  of  Calepinus. 

The  tendency  of  great  dictionaries  is  to  unite  in  themselves  all 
the  peculiar  features  of  special  dictionaries.  A  large  dictionary 
is  most  useful  when  a  word  is  to  be  thoroughly  studied,  or  when 
there  is  difficulty  in  making  out  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase. 
Special  dictionaries  are  more  useful  for  special  purposes;  lor 
instance,  synonyms  are  best  studied  in  a  dictionary  of  synonyms. 
And  small  dictionaries  are  more  convenient  for  frequent  use,  as 
in  translating  from  an  unfamiliar  language,  for  words  may  be 
found  more  quickly,  and  they  present  the  words  and  thdr 
mranings  in  a  concentrated  and  compact  form,  instead  of  being 
scattered  over  a  large  space,  and  separated  by  other  matter. 
Dictionaries  of  several  languages,  call«l  polyglots,  are  of  diSerent 
kinds.  Some  are  polyglot  in  the  vocabulary,  but  not  in  die 
explanation,  like  Johnson's  dictionary  of  Persian  and  Arabic 
explained  in  English;  some  in  the  interpretation,  but  not  in  the 
vocabulary  or  explanation,  like  Calepini  oclogloUon,  a  Latin 
dictionary  of  Latm,  with  the  meanings  in  seven  languages.' 
Many  great  dictionaries  ate  now  polyglot  in  this  sense.  Some  arc 
polyglot  in  the  vocabulary  and  interpretation,  but  are  explained 
in  one  language,  like  Jal's  GItssaire  nanlitue,  a  glossary  of  aea 
terms  in  many  languages,  giving  the  equivalents  of  each  ward  in 
the  other  languages,  but  the  explanation  in  French.  Pauthier's 
Annamese  Dictionary  is  polyglot  in  a  peculiar  way.  It  gives 
the  Chinese  characters  with  their  pronunciation  in  Chinese  and 
Annamese.  Special  dictionaries  are  of  many  kinds.  There  ava 
technical  dictionaries  of  etymology,  foreign  words,  dialects, 
secret  languages,  slang,  neology,  barbarous  words,  faults  of  ex- 
pression,  choice  words,  prosody,  pronunciation,  spelling,  ontots, 
poets,  law,  music,  proper  luunes,  particular  authors,  nouns,  veihs, 
participles,  particles,  double  forms,  diffictilties  and  many  others. 
Pick's  dictionary  (Gattingcn,  i868,.8vo;  1874-1876, 8vo,  4  vols.) 
is  a  ivmarkable  attempt  to  ascertain  the  common  language  of 
the  Indo-European  nations  before  each  of  their  great  seperatiOBs. 
In  the  second  edition  of  his  Etymologiscke  Forscknngen  (Lemgo 
and  Detmoldt,  1859-1873,  8vd,  7317  pages)  Pott  gives  a 
comparative  lexicon  of  Indo-European  roots,  33XS  in  number, 
occupying  5140  pages. 

■Joannes  de  Carlandia  (John  Garlaad;  fl.  IS0»-I>S2)  gives 
the  following  explanation  in  bis  Dtetionartus,  which  is  a  classed 
vocabulary: — "  Dictionarius  dicitur  libetlus  iste  a  dictionibui  magis 
necesaariis,  quas  tenetur  quilibet  aoolaris,  non  tantum  in  icrinio  da 
Ugnis  facto,  Kd  in  cordis  armariolo  hrmiter  retinere."  Thia  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  first  use  of  the  word. 

^  An  excellent  dictionary  of  guotations.  perhaps  the  first  of  the 
kind;  a  large  folio  volume  pnnted  in  Strtssburg  about  t475  is 
entitled  "  Pnaretra  auctoritates  et  dicta  doctonim.  philoaopliarua. 
Gt  poetaruin  contincos." 
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At  BO  Une  «pas  pngieas  in  (he  making  of  geaeal  dictionaries 
to  rapid  as  during  the  second  IiaU  of  tlie  19th  centuiy.  It  is  to 
be  seen  in  three  ihings:  in  the  perfecting  of  the  tiicory  of  wliat 
jl,((,il,  a  general  dictionary  siiould  be;  in  the  elaboration 
o(  methods  of  collecting  and  editing  lexicographic 
materials;  and  in  the  magnitude  and  improved  quality  of  the 
«otk  which  has  been  accomplished  or  planned.  Each  of  these 
can  best  be  illustrated  from  English  lezicograpby,  in  which  the 
process  of  development  has  in  all  directions  been  carried  farthest. 
The  advance  that  has  been  made  in  theory  began  with  a  radical 
change  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  chief  end  of  the  general 
dictionary  of  a  language.  The  older  view  of  the  matter  was  that 
the  lexicographer  should  furnish  a  standard  of  nsage — should 
Rgistcr  only  those  words  which  are,  or  at  some  period  of  the 
language  have  been,  "  good  "  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  with 
their  "  proper  "  senses  and  uses,  or  should  at  least  furnish  the 
means  of  determining  What  these  are.  In  other  words,  his  chief 
duty  was  conceived  to  be  to  sift  and  refine,  to  decide  authori- 
tatively questions  with  regard  to  good  usage,  and  thus  to  fix  the 
language  as  completely  as  might  be  possible  within  the  limits 
determined  by  the  literary  taste  of  his  time.  Thus  the  Accademia 
delb  Cntsca,  founded  near  the  dace  of  the  16th  century,  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  in  this  way  the  Italian 
tongue,  and  in  1611  the  Vocabdario  iegli  Accadtwtici  dtUa 
Cruua,  long  the  standard  of  that  language,  was  published.  The 
Acadfmie  Ftan{aiae,  the  first  edition  of  whose  dictionary 
appeared  in  1694,  had  a  similar  origin.  In  England  the  idea  of 
Constructing  a  dictionary  upon  this  principle  arose  during  the 
second  qviarter  of  the  iSlh  century.  It  was  imagined  by  men  of 
letters — among  them  Alexander  Pope — that  the  English  language 
had  then  attained  such  perfection  that  further  improvement  was 
hardly  passible,  and  it  was  feared  that  if  it  were  not  fixed  by 
Icxicc^raphic  authority  deterioration  would  soon  begin.  Since 
there  was  no  English  "  Academy,"  it  was  necessary  that  the  task 
ihouM  fan  to  some  one  whose  judgment  would  command  respect, 
■nd  the  man  who  undertook  it  was  Samuel  Johnson.  His  dic- 
tionary, the  first  edition  of  which,  in  two  folio  volumes,  appeared 
b  175s,  was  in  many  respects  admirable,  but  it  was  inade- 
quate even  as  a  standard  of  the  then  existing  literary  tisage. 
Johnson  himself  did  not  long  entertain  the  belief  that  the  natural 
development  of  a  language  can  be  arrested  in  that  or  in  any 
other  way.  His  work  was,  however,  generally  accepted  as  a  final 
authority,  and  the  ideas  upon  which  it  was  founded  dominated 
English  lesicogiapby  for  more  than  a  century.  The  first  effective 
protest  in  England  against  the  supremacy  of  this  literary  view  was 
■Bade  by  Dean  (later  Archbishop)  Trench,  in  a  paper  on  "  Some 
Deficiencies  in  Existing  English  Dictionaries  "  read  before  the 
Phikdogical  Society  in  1857.  "  A  dictionary,"  he  said,  "  accoid- 
bg  to  that  idea  of  it  which  seems  to  me  alone  capable  of  being 
logically  maintained,  is  an  imeniory  of  the  language;  much  more, 

but  this  primarily It  b  no  task  of  the  maker  of  it  to  select 

the  good  words  of  the  language. . . .  The  business  which  he  has 
Ondertaken  is  to  collect  and  arrange  all  words,  whether  good  or 
bad,  whether  they  commend  themselves  to  his  judgment  or  other- 
wise. . . .  Ht  is  an  hittorian  of  [the  language],  not  a  critic." 
That  is,  for  the  Uterary  view  of  the  chief  end  of  the  general 
dictionary  should  be  substituted  the  philological  or  scientific 
In  Germany  this  substitution  had  already  been  effected  by  Jacob 
and  Wilhelm  Grimm  in  their  dictionary  of  the  German  Ungnage, 
Ihe  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1854.  In  brief,  then,  the 
Bodem  view  is  that  the  general  dictionary  of  a  language 
■bonld  be  a  record  of  all  the  words — current  or  obsolete — of 
that  language,  wilb  all  their  meanings  and  nses,  but  should  not 
attempt  to  be,  except  secondarily  or  indirectly,  a  guide  to 
!"  good  "  usage.  A  "  standard  "  dictionary  has,  in  fact,  been 
recognized  to  be  an  impossibility,  if  not  an  absurdity. 
'  This  theoretical  requirement  must,  of  course,  be  modified 
considerably  in  practice.  The  date  at  which  a  modem  language 
it  to  be  regarded  by  the  lexicographer  as  "  beginning  "  must,  as 
»,  role,  be  somewhat  arbitrarily  chosen;  while  considerable 
portions  of  its  eariier  vocabulary  cannot  be  recovered  because 
«( the  incompleteness  of  the  literary  reconL^'Moteover,  not  even 


the  most  com|dete  dictionaiy  can  include  all  the  words  which  the 
records — earlier  and  later — actually  contain.  Many  words,  that 
is  to  say,  which  are  iound  in  the  literature  of  a  language  cannot 
be  regarded  as,  for  lexicographic  purposes,  belonging  to  that 
language;  while  many  more  may  or  may  not  be  held  to  belong 
to  it,  according  to  the  judgment— almost  the  whim — of  the 
individual  lexicograi^er.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  English 
tongue.  "  That  vast  aggregate  of  words  and  phrases  which 
constitutes  the  vocabulary  of  English-qieaking  men  presents,  to 
the  mind  that  endeavours  to  grasp  it  as  a  definite  whole,  the 
aspect  of  one  of  those  nebulous  masses  familiar  to  the  astronomer, 
in  which  a  clear  and  unmistakable  nucleus  shades  off  on  all  ddes, 
through  aones  of  decreasing  brightness,  to  a  dim  marginal  film 
that  seems  to  end  nowhere,  but  to  lose  itself  ImpcKeptibly  la 
the  surrounding  darkness"  (Dr  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Oxfcti 
Did.  General  Explanations,  p.  xvii).  This  "  marginal  film  "  of 
words  with  more  or  less  doubtful  claims  to  recognition  includes 
thousands  of  the  terms  of  the  natural  sciences  (the  New-Lati> 
dassificatory  names  of  zoology  and  botany,  names  of  diemiaJ 
compounds  and  of  minerals,  and  the  like);  half-naturalized 
foreign  words;  dialectal  words;  slang  terms;  trade  name 
(many  of  which  have  passed  or  are  passing  into  common  use) 
proper  names  and  many  more.  Many  of  these  even  the  most 
complete  dictionary  should  exdude;  others  it  should  include; 
but  where  the  line  shall  be  drawn  will  always  remain  a  vexed 
question. 

Another  important  prindple  upon  which  Trench  faisisted,  and 
which  also  expresses  a  requirement  of  modem  sdentific  philology, 
is  that  the  dictionary  shall  be  not  merely  a  record,  but  alto  an 
Autoricaf  record  of  words  and  their  uses.  From  the  Uterary  point 
of  view  the  most  important  thing  is  present  usage.  To  that  alone 
the  idea  of  a  "  standard  "  has  any  application.  Dictionaries  of 
the  older  type,  therefore,  usually  make  the  cornmon,  or  "  proper  " 
or  "  root "  meaning  of  a  word  the  starting  point  of  its  definition, 
and  arrange  its  other  senses  in  a  logical  or  acddental  order 
commonly  ignoring  the  historical  order  in  which  the  various 
meanings  arose.  Still  less  do  they  attempt  to  give  data  from 
which  the  vocabulary  of  the  language  at  any  previous  period  may 
be  determined.  The  philologist,  however,  for  whom  the  growth, 
or  progressive  alteration,  of  a  language  is  a  fact  of  central 
importance,  regards  no  record  of  a  language  as  complete  which 
does  not  exhibit  this  growth  in  its  successive  stages.  He  desires 
to  know  when  and  where  each  word,  and  each  form  and  sense 
of  it,  are  first  foyiul  in  the  language;  if  the  word  or  tense  is 
obsolete,  when  it  died;  and  any  other  fact  that  throws  light  upoa 
its  history.  He  requires,  accordingly,  of  the  lexicographer  that, 
having  ascertained  these  data,  be  shall  make  them  the  foundation 
of  his  exposition — in  particular,  of  the  division  and  arrangement 
of  his  definitions,  that  sense  being  placed  first  which  appeared 
first  in  order  of  time.  In  other  words,  each  artidc  in  the  dictionary 
should  furnish  an  orderly  biography  of  the  ^ord  of  which  it 
treats,  each  word  and  sense  being  so  dated  that  the  exact  time 
of  its  appearance  and  the  duration  of  its  use  may  as  nearly  as 
possible  be  determined.  This,  in  prindple,  is  the  metlu^  of  the 
new  lexicography.  In  practice  it  is  subject  to  limitations  similar 
to  those  of  the  vocabulary  mentioned  above.  Incompleteness 
of  the  early  record  is  here  an  even  greater  obstacle;  and  there 
are  many  words  whose  history  is,  for  one  reason  or  another,  so 
unimportant  that  to  treat  it  elaboratdy  would  be  a  waste  of 
labour  and  space. 

The  adoption  of  the  historical  prindple  involves  a  further  note- 
worthy modification  of  older  methods,  namely,  an  important 
extension  of  the  tise  of  quotations.  To  Dr  Johnson  belongs  the 
credit  of  showing  how  useful,  when  properly  chosen,  they  may  be, 
iwt  only  in  corroborating  the  lexicographer's  statenients,  but  also 
in  revealing  special  dudes  of  meaning  or  variatioos  of  use  wfaldi 
his  definitions  cannot  well  express.  No  port  of  Johnson's  work 
is  more  valuable  than  this.  This  idea  was  more  fully  developed 
and  applied  by  Dr  Charles  Richardson,  whose  Nem  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language . . .  Illustrated  by  Quotations  from  the 
Best  Authors  (rSjs-rSje)  still  remains  a  most  valuable  collection 
of  literary  illnstrations.    Lextcofrapheit,  however,  have,  with 
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tew  excq>tion>,  untS  >  lecoit  date,  employed  qnotatioiis  ddefly 
for  the  ends  just  mentioned — as  instances  of  use  or  as  illustra- 
tions  of  correct  usage — with  scarcely  any  recognition  of  their 
value  as  historical  evidence;  and  they  have  taken  them  almost 
exclusively  from  the  works  of  tlie  "  best "  authors.  But  since  all 
the  data  upon  which  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
a  word  can  be  based  must  be  collected  from  the  literature  of 
the  language,  it  is  evident  that,  in  so  far  as  the  lexicographer 
is  required  to  furnish  evidence  for  an  histoiical  inference,  a 
quotation  is  the  best  form  in  which  he  can  give  it.  In  fact, 
extracts,  properly  selected  and  grouped,  are  generally  sufficient  to 
show  the  entjie  meaning  and  biography  of  a  word  without  the  aid 
of  elaborate  definitions.  The  latter  simply  save  the  reader  the 
trouble  of  drawing  the  proper  conclusions  for  himself.  A  further 
rule  of  the  new  lexicography,  according,  is  that  quotations 
should  be  used,  primarily,  as  historical  evidence,  and  that  the 
history  of  words'  and  meanings  should  be  exhibiteid  by  means  of 
them.  The  earliest  instance  of  use  that  can  be  found,  and  (if  the 
word  or  sense  is  obsolete)  the  latest,  ate  as  a  rule  to  be  given; 
while  in  the  case  of  an  important  word  or  sense,  instances  taken 
from  successive  periods  of  its  currency  also  should  be  cited. 
Moreover,  a  quotation  which  contains  an  important  bit  of 
historical  evidence  must  be  used,  whether  its  aotuxe  is  "good," 
from  the  literary  point  of  view,  or  not — ^whether  it  is  a  classic 
of  the  language  or  from  a  daily  newspaper;  though  where  choice 
is  possible,  preference  should,  of  course,  be  given  to  quotations 
extracted  from  the  works  of  the  best  writen.  This  rule  does  not 
do  away  with  the  illustrative  use  of  quotations,  which  is  still 
iccognized  as  highly  important,  but  it  subordinates  it  to  their 
historical  use.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  it  implies  that  the 
extracts  must  be  given  exactly,  and  in  the  original  spelling  and 
capitalisation,  accurately  dated,  and  furnished  with  a  precise 
lefeicnce  to  autlior,  book,  volume,  page  and  edition;  for 
ioaistence  upon  these  requirement^-^hich  are  obviously  im- 
portant, whatever  the  use  of  the  quotation  may  be — is  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  modem  innovations.  Johnson  usually  gave 
simply  the  author's  name,  and  often  quoted  from  memory  and 
inaccurately;  and  many  of  his  successors  to  this  day  have 
followed — altogether  or  to  some  extent — his  example. 
I  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  use  of  quotations — after 
the  difficulty  of  collection — is  that  of  finding  space  for  them  in  a 
dictiooaiy  of  reasonable  size.-  Preference  must  be  given  to  those 
which  are  essential,  the  number  of  those  which  ate  dted  merely 
on  methodical  grounds  being  made  as  small  as  possible.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  negative  evidence  furnished  by 
quotations  is  generally  of  httle  I'alue;  one  can  sddom,  that  is, 
be  certain  that  the  lexicographer  has  actually  found  the  earliest 
or  the  latest  use,  or  that  the  word  or  sense  has  not  been  current 
during  some  intermediate  period  from  which  he  has  no  quotations. 
Lastly,  a  much  more  important  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  ideal 
dictionary  is  now  assigned  to  the  etymelagy  of  words.  This  may 
be  attributed,  -in  part,  to  the  recent  rapid  development  of  ety- 
mology as  a  science,  and  to  the  greater  abundance  of  trustworthy 
data;  but  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  from  the  historical 
point  of  view  the  connexion  between  that  section  of  the  biography 
•>f  a  word  which  lies  within  the  language — subsequent,  that  is, 
to  the  time  when  the  bnguage  may,  for  lexicogtapUcal  purposes, 
be  assumed  to  have  begun,  or  to  the  time  when  the  word  was 
adopted  or  invented-bandits  antecedent  histoty^has  become  more 
vital  and  interesting.  Etymology,  in  other  words,  is  essentially 
the  historyof  the /orm  of  a  word  up  to  the  time  when  it  became 
a  part  of  the  language,  and  is,  in  a  measure,  anextensionof  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  word  in  the  language.  More- 
over, it  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  exact  relations  of  allied 
words  can  be  ascertained,  and  the  separation  of  words  of  the  same 
fom  but  of  diverse  origin  (homonyms)  can  be  effected,  sod  is 
thus,  fbr  the  dictionary,  the  foundation  of  all  family  iultry  and 
cenect  tmeahfy.  In  fact,  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to 
thcie  two  points  in  the  best  recent  lexicography  is  one  of  its 
distinguishiiig  and  most  important  characteristics.  Rdated  to 
the  etymology  of  words  are  the  changes  in  their  form  wUdi  may 
bMcoccoiRd  while  they  ham  beenin  use  aspatttof  the  language 


— modificatioiis  of  thdr  pnnundfctton,  corrapllons  by  popwfUr 
etymology  or  false  associations,  and  the  like.  The  facts  with 
regard  to  these  things  which  the  wide  research  necessitated 
by  the  historical  method  furnishes  abundantly  to  the  modern 
lexicographer  are  often  aisong  the  most  novel  and  interesting 
of  his  acquisitions. 

It  should  be  added  that  even  approximate  oonfotmity  to  the 
theoretical  requirements  of  modem  lexicogr^hy  as  above  out- 
lined is  possible  only  under  conditions  similar  to  those  under  which 
the  Oxford  Nn>  English  Dictionary  was  undertaken  (see  below). 
The  labour  demanded  is  too  vast,  and  the  necessary  bulk  of  the 
dictionary  too  great.  When,  however,  a  language  is  recorded 
in  one  such  dictionary,  those  of  smaller  size  and  more  modest 
I»etensions  can  rest  upon  it  as  an  authority  and  conform  to  it 
as  a  model  so  far  as  their  special  limitations  permit. 

The  ideal  thus  developed  is  primarily  that  of  the  geoenl 
dictionary  of  the  purely  [Aiilological  type,  but  it  applies  also  to 
the  encydopaedic  dictioiury.  lo  so  far  as  the  Utter  is  strtetly 
lexicographic— deals  with  words  as  words,  and  not  with  the  thingi 
they  denote — it  should  be  made  after  the  model  of  the  fonner, 
and  is  defective  to  the  extent  in  which  it  deviates  from  it.  The 
addition  of  encyclopaedic  matter  to  the  philological  in  no  way 
affects  the  general  principles  involved.  It  may,  however,  for 
practical  reasons,  modify  their  application  in  various  ways.  For 
example,  the  number  of  obscdete  and  dialectal  words  included 
may  be  much  diminished  and  the  number  of  sdcotific  terms  (fee 
instance,  new  Latin  botanical  and  zoological  names)  be  inoreeaed; 
and  the  rdative  amount  of  space  devoted  to  etymologies  and 
quotations  may  be  lessened.  In  general,  since  bodes  of  this  kind 
are  designed  to  serve  more  or  less  as  works  of  general  reference, 
the  making  of  them  must  be  governed  by  considerations  ol 
pmctical  utility  which  the  compilerx  of  a  purely  philological 
dictionary  are  not  obliged  to  regard.  The  encydopaedic  type 
itself,  although  it  has  often  been  criticized  as  hybrid — as  a  mixture 
of  two  things  which  should  be  kept  distinct — is  entirely  defensible^ 
Between  the  dictionary  and  the  encydopaedia  the  dividing  line 
cannot  sharply  be  drawn.  There  are  words  the  meaning  of  whicb 
cannot  be  explained  fully  without  some  description  of  ttungly 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  description  of  things  and  processea 
often  involves  the  definition  of  names.  To  the  combination  o{ 
the  two  objection  cannot  justly  be  made,  so  long  as  it  is  effected 
in  a  way— with  a  selection  of  material — that  leaves  the  dictionary 
essentially  a  dictionary  and  not  an  encydopaedia.  Moreover, 
the  large  vocabulary  of  the  general  dictionary-makes  it  possi^ 
to  present  certain  kinds  of  encyclopaedic  matter  with  a  degree  o4 
fulness  and  a  convenience  of  arrangement  which  are  possible  in 
no  single  work  of  any  other  class.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  if 
the  encydopaedic  dictionary  did  not  exist  it  would  have  to  be 
invented;  that  its  justification  is  its  indispensableneas.  Not 
the  least  of  its  advantages  is  that  it  makes  le^timate  the  use  of 
diagrams  and  pictorial  illustrations,  which,  if  propedy  selected 
and  executed,  ore  often  valuable  aids  to  definition. 

On  its  practical  side  the  advance  in  lexicography  has  consisted 
in  the  elaboration  of  methods  long  in  use  rather  than  in  the  in- 
vention of  new  ones.  The  only  way  to  collect  the  data  upon  whidi 
the  vocabulary,  the  definitions  and  the  history  ate  to  be  based 
is,  of  course,  to  search  for  them  in  the  written  monuments  of  the 
language,  as  all  lexicographers  who  have  not  merely  borrowed  from 
their  predecessors  have  done.  But  the  wider  scope  and  spedai 
aims  of  the  new  lexicography  demand  that  the  investigation  shaU 
be  vastly  more  comprehensive,  systematic  and  precise.  It  k 
necesssry,  in  brief,  that,  as  far  as  may  J^  possible,  the  literature 
(of  all  kinds)  of  every  period  of  the  language  shall  be  examined 
systematically,  in  order  that  all  the  words,  and  senses  and  forms 
of  words,  which  have  existed  during  any  period  may  be  found, 
and  that  enou^ excerpts  (carefully  verified.credited  and  dated)  to 
cover  all  the  essential  facts  shall  be  made.  The  books,  pamphlets, 
journals,  newspapers,  and  so  on  which  must  thus  be  seaidied  wiB 
be  numbered  by  thousands,  and  the  quotations  selected  may  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  Oxford  Nev  Bn^iik  Dic$ionary)  be  countol  by 
millions.  This  task  is  beyond  the  powers  of  any  one  man,  even 
though  he  be  a  Johnsim,  or  a  Littri  or  a  Grimm,  and  it  is  WD 
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I  CO aootpt  oi  rctdcn  whoac  nutiber  b  limited  only  by  tht 
abilty  ol  the  editor  to  obtain  inch  usistaocc  The  moidera 
■etlmd  of  editing  the  material  tliiu  accumulated — tlie  actual 
•arkof  compilation— alio  is  chaiacterixed  by  the  appKcatioo  of 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour.  Johnson  boasted  that  his 
dictianary  was  written  with  but  httk  sisistanrf  from  the  teamed, 
ud  the  same  was  in  targe  nMasore  true  of  that  of  Littr£.  Such 
attempts  on  the  psrt  oione  man  to  write  practicaOy  tlie  whole  of 
s  gennal  dictionary  are  no  longer  possible,  not  merely  because  of 
tte  vast  labour  and  philologic^  research  necessitated  by  modem 
aiaas,  but  more  especially  because  the  immense  deveh^micnt  of 
(he  vocabulary  of  the  special  sciences  readeis  indispenssl>le  ttie 
assstance,  in  the  work  of  definition,  of  peisons  who  are  expert  in 
those  sdcoces.  The  tendency,  accordingly,  has  been  to  enlarge 
pcatly  tiK  editorial  stafi  of  the  dictionary,  scores  of  subeditors 
and  oootiflMiton  bieiog  now  empktyed  whine  a  doasn  or  fewer 
ware  formerly  deemed  sufficient,  bother  words,  the  making  of 
a  "  complete  "  dictionary  has  become  a  co-operative  enterprise, 
to  the  success  of  which  wcricers  in  all  the  fields  of  litentun  and 
adeace  contribute. 

The  aaost  complete  exemplification  of  these  principles  and 
■athods  is  the  CWord  Mtm  En^Uk  Dklionary,  «n  kutaricai 
friadpUs,  foimdti  wuinty  m  maUrialt  cdUdei  by  He  Pkilo- 
Itpul  SoMy.  This  momanentat  work  originated  in  the  sog- 
(estioa  of  Trench  that  an  attempt  should  be  made,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Philological  Society,  to  complete  the  vorabulary 
<if  existing  dictionaries  and  to  supply  tt>e  historical  information 
«Wch  they  lacked.  The  suggestion  was  adapted,  considerable 
■sterial  was  collected,  and  Mr  Herbert  Coleridge  was  appointed 
Cenersl  editor.  He  died  in  1861,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr  F.  J. 
FimivaU.  Little,  however,  was  done,  beyond  the  coUection  of 
quotations — about  1,000,000  of  which  were  gathered — until  in 
1878  the  expense  of  printing  snd  publishing  the  proposed 
dictionary  was  assumed  by  the  Delegates  of  tlx  University  Press, 
and  the  editorship  was  entrusted  to  Dr  (afterwards  Sir)  J.  A.  H. 
Manay.  As  the  historical  point  of  beginning,  the  middle  of  the 
■>th  century  was  selected,  all  words  that  were  obsolete  at  that 
date  being  excluded,  though  the  history  of  vfordt  that  were 
oment  both  before  and  after  that  dale  is  given  in  its  entirety; 
sad  it  was  decided  that  the  search  for  quotations — which,  accoid- 
big  to  the  original  design,  was  to  cover  the  entire  literature  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  and  as  much  of  the  subse- 
quent litentun  (especially  the  works  of  the  more  important 
■titen  and  works  on  special  subjects)  as  might  be  possible — 
should  be  made  mor<  thorough.  More  than  800  readers,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  offered  their  sid;  and  when  the  preface  to  the 
bst  volume  appeared  in  >888,  the  editor  was  able  to  announce 
(hat  the  readers  had  increased  to  ijoo,  and  that  3,500,000  of 
qvotations,  taken  from  the  writings  of  more  than  5000  authors, 
had  siready  been  amassed.  The  whole  work  was  planned  to  be 
completed  in  ten  large  volumes,  each  issued  first  in  smaller  parts. 
The  fint  part  was  issued  in  1884,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1910 
the  first  part  of  the  letter  S  had  been  reached. 

The  historical  method  of  exposition,  particularly  by  quota- 
HoBS,  is  applied  in  the  Ittm  EHglisk  Duiiinttry,  if  not  in  aO  cases 
with  entire  saccess,  yet,  on  the  whole,  with  a  regularity  and  a 
pedaion  which  leave  little  to  be  desiinl.  A  minor  fault  is  that 
ocerpts  faom  second  or  third  rate  authors  have  occasionally  been 
>Md  where  better  ones  from  writers  of  the  first  dass  either  must 
hsve  been  st  hand  or  could  have  been  found.  As  was  Said  above, 
the  literary  quality  of  the  question  is  highly  important  even 
ia  historical  lexicography,  and  should  not  be  neglected  un- 
■eccaasiny.  Other  special  features  of  the  book  ate  the  complete- 
■eas  with  which  variations  of  pronunciation  and  orthography 
(with  dates)  are  given ;  the  fulness  and  sdentific  excellence  of  the 
etymologies,  which  abound  in  new  information  and  corrections 
•(  old  errors;  the  phonetic  precision  with  which  the  present 
(British)  pronunciation  is  indicated;  and  the  elaborate  sub- 
diviiion  of  meanings.  The  definitions  as  a  whole  are  marked  by 
*  loch  degree  of  accuracy,  though  in  a  certain  number  of  cases 
(not  explicable  by  the  date  of  the  volumes)  the  lists  of  meanings 
■M  not  so  good  as  one  would  expect,  as  compared  (say)  wftli 


tbeCiUmry  Dk^tHory.  Work  of  such  magnitude  and  quality  is 
possibte,pcactically,onlywhentheeditorofthedictionarycancom- 
mand  not  merely  the  aid  of  a  very  large  number  of  Kholars  and 
men  of  science,  but  their  gratuitous  aid.  In  this  the  New  Bnglhk 
Dulumary  has  been  singulariy  fortunate.  The  conditions  under 
which  it  originated,  and  its  aim,  have  interested  scholars  every- 
where, and  led  them  to  contribute  to  the  perfecting  of  it  their 
knowledge  and  time.  The  long  list  of  names  of  such  helpers  in  Sir 
J  A.  H.  Murray's  preface  is  in  curious  contrast  with  thdr  absence 
from  Dr  Johnson's  and  the  few  which  an  given  in  that  of  Lilut. 
The  editor's  principal  asstsunts  were  Dr  Henry  Bradley  and 
Dr  W.  A.  Craigie.  Of  the  dictionary  as  a  whole  it  may  tie  said 
that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  achievements,  whether  in  Uterature 
or  science,  of  modem  English  scholarship  and  research. 

The  Ntm  EngOsk  DkHtnary  furnishes  for  the  first  time  data  from 
which  the  extent  of  the  Englnh  wocd.st<ire  at  any  given  period,  and 
the  direction  and  mpidity  of  its  powih,  can  fairly  be  estimated. 
For  this  pur(>ose  the  materials  furnished  by  the  older  dictionaries  are 
quite  insufficient,  on'account  of  their  incompleteness  and  unhistorical 
cnaracter.  For  example  100  pages  of  the  New  EnilUk  Dictionary 
(from  the  letter  H)  contain  1001  woids,  of  which,  as  the  dated  quota- 
tions  show,  585  were  current  in  1750  (though  some,  of  course,  were 
very  rare,  iotne  dialectal,  and  so  on),  191  were  obsolete  at  that  date, 
ana  336  have  since  come  into  use.  But  of  the  more  than  700  woids^ 
current  or  obsolete — ^which  Johnson  might  thus  have  iccofdcd.  he 
actually  did  record  only  about  300.  Later  dictionaries  give  more  ol 
them,  but  they  in  no  way  show  their  status  at  the  date  ra  cnicstion. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  figures  given  seem  to  indicate  that  not 
very  many  more  words  have  Deen  added  to  the  vocabulary  of  the 
language  during  the  past  150  years  than  had  been  lost  by  1750.  The 
pages  selected,  nowever.  contain  comparatively  few  recent  scientific 
terms.  A  broader  comparison  would  probably  show  that  the  gain 
has  been  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  loss. 

In  the  DtuUckts  Warlerttuk  of  Jacob  and  Wilhebn  Crima' 
the  sdentific  spirit,  as  was  said  above,  first  found  expression  in 
general  lexicography.  The  desirability  of  a  complete  inventory 
and  investigation  of  German  words  was  recognized  by  Leibnits 
and  by  various  iSthsxntuty  scholars,  but  the  plan  and  methods 
of  the  Grimms  srere  the  direct  product  of  the  then  new  scientific 
philology.  Their  design,  in  brief,  was  to  give  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  wotxisof  the  literary  hinguage(New  High  German) , 
fttnn  about  the  end  of  the  isth  century,  including  their  earlier 
etymological  and  later  history,  with  references  to  important 
dialectal  words  and  forms;  and  to  illustrate  their  use  and  history 
abundantly  by  qtiotations.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1854. 
Jacob  Grimm  (died  1863)  edited  the  first,  second  (with  fa^ 
brother,  who  died  in  1859),  third  and  a  part  of  the  fourth 
volumes;  the  others  have  been  edited  by  various  distinguished 
scholan.  The  scope  and  methods  of  this  dictionary  have  been 
broadened  somewhat  as  the  work  has  advanceiL  In  general  ft 
may  be  said  that  it  differa  from  the  New  Entlisk  Dittiaury 
chiefly  in  its  omission  of  pronunciations  and  other  pedagogic 
matter;  its  irregular  treatment  of  dates;  its  much  less  systematic 
and  less  lucid  statement  of  etynudogies;  its  leas  systematic  and 
less  fruitful  use  of  quotations;  and  its  less  convenient  and  lesa 
Intelligible  amngement  of  material  and  typography. 

These  general  principles  lie  also  at  the  foundation  of  the 
scholariy  DicHonnairt  de  la  tongue  fran^cdse  of  E.  Littri,  though 
they  are  there  carried  out  less  systematically  and  less  completely.' 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  definitions  the  first  place  is  given  to 
the  most  primitive  meaning  of  the  word  instead  of  to  the  most 
common  one,  as  in  the  dictionary  of  the  Academy;  but  the  other 
meanings  follow  in  an  order  that  is  often  logical  rather  tbao 
historicsL  Quotations  also  are  frequently  used  merely  as  literary 
iUttStrations,  or  are  entirely  omitted;  in  the  special  paragraphs 
on  the  history  of  words  before  the  t6th  century,  however,  they 
are  put  to  a  strictly  historical  use.  This  dictionary— perhape  the 
greatest  ever  compiled  by  one  man — ^waa  published  1863-187S. 
(Supplement,  1878.) 

The  Tktiatmu  Linguae  Latinae,  prepared  under  the  auspices  of 
the  German  Academies  of  Berlin,  Gettingen,  Leipzig,  Munich 
and  Vienna,  Is  a  notable  application  of  the  principles  and 
practical  co-opentlvc  method  of  modem  lexicography  to  the 
classical  tongues.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  to  collect  quotations 
which  shall  reglstei,  with  iu  full  context,  every  woid  (except 
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the  nH»t  {amiliar  particles)  in  the  text  o{  neb  Latin  author 
down  to  the  middle  o{  the  snd  century  aj>.,  and  to  extract 
all  important  passages  from  all  writers  of  the  following 
centuries  down  to  the  7th;  and  upon  these  materials  to  found 
a  complete  historical  dicttonary  of  the  Latin  language.  The 
work  of  collecting  quotations  was  begun  in  1894,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  &ist  volume  has  been  published. 
.  In  the  making  of  all  these  great  dictionaries  (except,  of  course, 
the  last)  the  needs  of  the  general  public  as  well  as  those  of  scholars 
have  been  kept  in  view.  But  the  type  to  which  the  general 
dictionary  designed  for  popular  use  has  tended  more  and  more 
to  conform  is  the  encyclopaedic*  This  combination  of  lexicon 
and  encyclopaedia  is  exhibited  in  an  extreme — and  theoretically 
objectionable — form  in  the  Gratid  dictiAmaire  ukivenel  du  XIX' 
tiiclc  of  Pierre  Larousse.  Besides  common  words  and  their 
definitions,  it  contains  a  great  many  proper  names,  with  a 
oorreqwndingly  large  number  of  biographical,  geographical, 
historical  and  other  articles,  the  connexion  of  which  with  the 
strictly  lexicographical  part  is  purely  mechanicaL  Its  utility, 
which — notwithstanding  its  many  defects — is  very  great,  makes 
it,  however,  a  model  in  many  respects.  Fifteen  volumes  were 
published  (1866-1876),  and  supplements  were  brought  out  later 
(1S78-1890).  The  Noiacau  Larousu  illutlrl  started  publication 
in  1901,  and  was  completed  in  1904  (7  vols.).  This  is  qot  an 
abridgment  or  a  fresh  edition  of  the  Grand  Dictimnaire  of  Pierre 
Larousse,  but  a  new  and  distinct  publication. 

The  most  notable  work  of  this  class,  in  English,  is  the  Century 
DUtienary,  an  American  product,  edited  by  Professor  W.  D. 
Whitney,  and  published  1889-1891  in  six  volumes,  containing 
7046  pages  (large  quarto).  It  conforms  to  the  philological  mode 
in  giving  with  great  fulness  the  older  as  well  as  the  present 
vocabulary  of  the  language,  and  in  the  completeness  of  iU 
etymologies;  but  it  does  not  attempt  to  give  the  full  history 
of  every  word  within  the  language.  Among  its  other  more  note- 
worthy characteristics  are  the  inclusion  of  a  great  number  of 
modern  scientific  and  technical  words,  and  the  abundance  of  its 
quotations.  The  quotations  are  for  the  most  part  provided  with 
references,  but  they  are  not  dated.  Even  when  compared  with 
the  much  larger  Nen  Enfluk  Dictumary,  the  Cenlnry's  great 
merit  is  the  excellent  enumeration  of  meanings,  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  its  expUuiations;  in  tlus  respect  it  is  often  better  and 
fuller  than  the  New  Emttish.  la  the  application  of  the  encydo- 
picdic  method  this  dictionary  is  conservative,  exdnding,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  proper  names,  and  restricting,  for  the  most  part, 
the  encyclopaedic  matter  to  descriptive  and  otlicc  details  which 
may  legitimately  be  added  to  the  definition*.  lU  pictorial 
illustrations  are  very  numerous  and  well  executed.  In  tlK 
manner  of  its  compilation  it  is  a  good  example  of  modern  co- 
operative dictionary-making,  being  the  joint  produa  of  a  large 
number  of  specialist*.  Next  to  the  New  Enflisk  Dictionary  it 
Is  the  most  complete  atul  scholariy  of  English  lexicons. 

BiUiagrapky. — ^The  following  list  of  dictionaries  (from  the  9th 
edition  of  this  work,  with  occasional  correctmns)  is  given  for  its 
historical  interest,  but  in  recent  years  dictionary-making  has  been 
so  abundant  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  be  completely  Inclusive  of 
later  works;  the  various  articles  on  languages  nay  be  consulted 
for  these.  The  list  is  ananged  geographically  by  families  of 
languages,  or  by  regions.  In  each  group  the  order,  vrbea  not 
alphabetical,  is  usually  from  north  to  south,  extinct  languages 
generally  coming  first,  and  dialects  being  placed  imder  their 
language.  Dictionaries  forming  parts  of  other  works,  such  as 
travels,  histories,  transactions,  periodieala,  reading-books,  &c^ 
are  generally  exduded.  The  system  here  adapted  wa*  chosen 
as  on  the  whole  the  one  best  calculated  to  keep  together 
dictionaries  naturally  associated.  The  languages  to  be  considered 
•re  too  many  for  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  which  ignores  all 
lelations  both  natural  and  geogrtCphical,  and  too  few  to  requite  a 
strict  classification  by  affinities,  by  which  the  European  language*, 
which  for  many  reasons  should  be  kept  together,  would  be 
dispersed.  Under  either  system,  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish, 
whose  dictionaries  are  so  closely  connected,  would  be  widely 
separated.    A  wholly  geographical  arrangement  would  be  in- 


convenient, especially  in  Europe.  Any  system,  however,  wUcb 
attempts  to  arrange  in  a  consecutive  series  the  great  network  oi 
languagea  by  which  the  whole  worid  is  enclosed,  must  be  opes 
to  some  Objections;  and  the  arrangement  adopted  In  this  list 
has  produced  some  anomalies  and  dispersions  winch  might  cauae 
inconvenience  if  not  pointed  ouL  The  old  Italic  language* 
are  placed  under  Latin,  all  dialects  of  Fiance  under  French 
(but  Provencal  as  a  distinct  language),  and  Walladuan  among 
Romanic  languages.  Low  German  and  its  dialects  are  not 
separated  from  High  German.  Basque  is  placed  after  Celtic; 
Albanian,  Gip*y  and  Turkish  at  the  end  of  Europe,  the  last  being 
thus  separated  from  it*  dialecu  and  congeners  in  Northern 
and  Central  Asia,  among  which  are  placed  the  Kazan  dialect  of 
Tatar,  Samoyed  and  Ostiak.  Accadian  is  placed  after  Assyrian 
among  the  Semitic  laogtiages,  and  Maltese  as  a  dialect  of  Arabic; 
while  the  Ethiopic  is  among  African  Unguages  as  it  seemed 
undesirable  to  separate  it  from  the  other  Abyssinian  language*, 
orthesefromtheiTneighbourstothenorthandsonth.  Circassian 
and  Osaetic  are  joined  to  the  first  group  of  Aryan  languages  lying 
to  the  north-west  of  Penia,%nd  containing  Armenian,  Geoigiam 
and  Kurd.  The  following  is  the  order  of  the  groups,  some  of  the 
more  important  languages,  that  is,  of  those  best  provided  wftli 
dictionaties,  standing  atone: — 

EtttQPs:  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Romance,  Teutonic  (Scandi- 
navian and  German),  Celtic,  Basque,  Baltic,  Slavonic,  Ugiiaa, 
Gipsy,  Albanian. 

Asu:  Semitic,  Armenian,  Persian,  Sanskrit,  Indian,  Indo- 
Chinese,  Malay  Archipelago,  Philippines,  Chinese,  Japanese^ 
Northern  and  Central  Asia. 

AraiCA:  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  Eastern  Africa,  Southeia, 
Western,  Central,  Berber. 

AutnAiu  Am  PoLywHUA. 

AnucA:  North,  Central  (with  Mexico),  South. 

EUROPE 

Greek. — Athcnacus  quotes  35  writers  of  works,  known  or  sup- 
poM'd  to  be  dictionaries,  for,  .as  they  arc  all  lost,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
decide  on  their  natu^t^.  Of  these,  Anticlidcs,  who  lived  after  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  wrote  'tETyTirtKA,, which  seems  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  dictionar>',perhaps  explaining  the  words  and  phrases  occurring 
in  ancient  stories.  Zenodotus,  the  first  superintendent  of  the  great 
Ubrar>'  of  Alexandria, who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  I .  and  Ptolemy 
II.,  wrote  r\t2tfffox.  and  alsoAH«if  WwtoJ.  a  dictionary  of  barbarous  or 
foreign  phrases.  Aristophanesof  Byzantium, son  of  Apellcsthe  painter, 
wfio  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  II.  and  Ptolemy  III.,  and  had  the 
supreme  management  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  wrote  a  number 
of  works,  as  'ArriKai  At^ui,  Aaxwiical  r\wffffo*which,from  the  titles, 
should  be  dictionaries,  but  a  fragment  of  his  AU«i  printed  by 
Boissonade,  in  his  edition  of  Herodian  (London,  1869,  8vo,  pp. 
181-189),  is  not  alphabetical.  Artemidorus.  a  pupil  of  Aristophanes, 
wrote  a  dictionary  of  technical  terms  used  in  cookery.  Nicandcr 
Colophonius,  hereditary  priest  of  Apollo  Clarius,  born  at  Claros, 
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near  Colophon  in  Ionia,  in  reputation  for  50  years,  from  181  to 
135,  wrote  rXuffirai  in  at  least  three  books.  Parthenius,  a  pupil 
01  the  Alexandrian  grammarian  Dionysius  (who  lived  in  the  Ist 


century  before  Christ),  wrote  on  choice  words  used  by  historians. 
Didymus,  called  xa^*»'r«poi,  who,  according  to  Athenaeus.  wrote 
3500  books,  and,  according  to  Seneca,  4000,  wrote  lexicons  of  the 
tftiRic  poets  (of  which  book  28  is  quoteil).  of  the  conwc  poets,  of 
ambiguous  words  and  of  corrupt  expressions.  Glossaries  of  Attic 
words  were  written  by  Crates,  Philemon,  Philctas  and  Theodorus; 
of  Cretan,  by  Hermon  or  Hcrmonax:  of  Phrygian,  by  Ncoptolemus: 
of  Rhodian,  by  Moschus;  of  Italian,  by  Diodorus  of  Tarsus;  of 
foreign  words,  by  Silenus;  of  synonyms,  by  Simaristus;  of  cookery, 
by  Hcraclcon;  and  of  drinking  vessels,  by  Apollodorus  of  Cyrene- 
Aicording  to  Suidas,  the  most  ancient  Greek  lexicographer  was 
Ar«jHonius  the  sophist,  son  of  Archibius.  According  to  the  common 
opinion,  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus  at  Alexandri.a.  He  com- 
po*ied  a  lexicon  of  words  used  by  Homer,  Ai^r  'Otiitfi<iial ,  a  very 
vituable  and  useful  work,  though  much  interpolated,  edited  by 
Villoison,  from  a  MS.  of  the  loth  century,  Paris,  1773,  410,  2  vols,;, 
and  by  Tollius,  l.eiden,  178S,  8vo;  ed.  Bekkcr,  Berlin,  1831.  8vo. 
Erotian  or  Herodian,  physician  to  Nero,  wrote  a  lexicon  on  Hippo- 
er.ites,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  probably  by  some  copyist, 
whom  Klcin_ calls  "homo  sciolu9."_  It  was^  first  published  in 
Greek  i"'~  ---■  -■ 

Klein, 

sophist,         . 

a  very  short  lexicon  to  Plato,  which,  tboufh  much  interpobttd.  is  of 
great  value,  lit  ed.  Ruhnken,  Leaden,  1754:  ed.  locupletior,  Lugd. 
Bai.  1789,  8vu    Aeliui  Mocris,  called  the  Atticist,  lived  about  190 
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JUO..  tod  *ro«e  an  Attk  lexicon,  ttt  ed.  Hadaon,  Oxf.  I7t2,  Bekker. 
l8u.  lulius  Pollux  ('MXiot  IIoXvM<i|f)  of  Naucratit,  In  Egypt,  died, 
iged  fifty-eight,  In  the  reign  of  Commodus  (160-192),  who  made  him 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He  wrote,  beridea  other  lost  works, 
SB  Onomasticon  in  ten  books,  being  a  dassed  vocabulary,  intended  to 
supply  all  the  woids  required  by  each  subject  with  the  usage  of  the 
best  authors.  It  is  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  knowledge  both  of 
IsAgnace  and  of  antiquities.  First  printed  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1500, 
fol.;  often  afterwards;  ed.  Lederiinusand  Hemsteriiuis,  Amst.1706, 
2  vols.;  Dindorf,  1834,  s  vols.,  Bethe  (1900  f.).  Harpocratlon  01 
Alexandria,  probably  of  tnc  2nd  century,  wrote  a  lexicon  onthe  ten 


Attic  orators,  first  printed  by  Aldus,  Vcn.  IS03,  fol. ;  ed.  Dindorf. 
Oxford,  i8S}r  Svo,  3  vols,  fronl  14  MSS.  Orion,  a  grammarian  of 
Thebes,  inkgypt,  who  lived  between  190  and  460,  wrote  an  etymo- 


logical dictionary,  printed  by  Sturx,  Lnpdg,  tSao,  4to.  Heltadius 
a  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Alexandria,  when  the  heathen  temples  there 
wcTcdcstroyeabyTheophiliisin  389  or  391  escaped  toConstantinople, 
where  he  was  livmg  in  408.  He  wrote  an  alphabetical  lexicon,  now 
lost,  chiefly  of  prose,  called  by  Photius  the  laigest  (nXtwnx^aroF) 
vnich  he  icnew.  Ammonius,  professor  of  grammar  at  Alexandria, 
and  priest  of  the  Egyptmn  ape.  fled  to  Constantinople  with  Helladius, 
snd  wrote  a  dictionary  of  words  similar  in  sound  but  different  in 
meaning,  which  has  been  often  printed  in  Greek  lexicons,  as  Aldus, 
I497i  Stcphanus,  and  separately  by  Valckenaer,  Lugd.  Bat.  1739, 
4to,  2  vols.,  and  by  others.  Zenodotus  wrote  on  the  cnes  of  animals, 
printed  in  Vatckcnaer's  Ammonius;  with  this  may  be  compared 
theworkofVinccntioCaraIucd,I^x»«m0oc«m9iia«a&r«/«saii^Mofl6M 
emittuHtur,  Perusia.  1779.  lamo.  Hesychlus  of  Alexandria  wrote  a 
lexicon,  important  for  the  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature, 
containing  many  dialectic  and  locaiexpressions  andquotations  from 
other  authors,  1st  ed.  Aldus,  Ven.  1514.  fol.;  the  best  is  Alberti  and 
Ruhnlcen,  Luad.  Bat.  I7j}&-I766,  fol.  3  vols.;  collated  with  the  MS. 
in  St  Mark's  library,  Venice,  the  only  MS.  existing,  by  Niels  Iversen 
Schow,  Leipzig.  1792,  8vo;  ed.  Schmidt,  Jena,  1867,  Svo.  The 
foundation  ol  tius  lexicon  is  supposed  to  have  oeen  that  of  F^mphtlus. 
an  Alenndrian  grammarian,  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  which,  according 
to  Soidas,  was  in  95  books  from  R  to  Q;  A  to  A  had  been  compilea 
by  Zofwion.  Photius,  consecrated  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  35th 
Mcember  857,  living  in  886,  left  a  lexicon,  partly  exunt.  and  printed 
with  Zonaras.  Lips.  1808,  416,  3  vob.,  being  vol  li). ;  ed.  Naber, 
Leidae,  1864-1865.  8vo,  2  vols.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Gfcek 
l^oasaries  is  that  of  Suidas,  of  whom  nothing  is  known.   He  probably 


ived  in  the  lOth  century.  His  lexicon  is  an  alphabetical  dictionary 
(tf  words  including  the  names  of  persons  and  places— a  compilation 
of  extracts  from  Greek  writers,  grammarians,  scholiasts  and  lexico- 
graphers, very  carelcs^  and  unequally  executed.  It  was  first 
printed  by  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  Milan.  1499,  fol.;  the  best 
edition,  Bernhardy,  Halle,  1B53,  dto,  2  vols.  John  Zonaras,  a  cele- 
brated Byxantine  historian  and  theologian,  who  lived  in  the  I3th 
century,  compiled  a  lexicon,  first  printra  by  Tittmann,  Lips.  1808. 
4to,  a  vols.  Ananonymous  Greek  gfossary.cntitled  'RrviioXirj^p iity*, 
Bt^oloeicum  maenum,  has  been  frequently  printed.  The  Urtt 
edition  II  by  Musurus,  Venitia,  1499,  fol-;  the  best  by  Gaisford, 
Oxonii,  1848,  fol.  It  contains  many  grammatical  remarks  by  famous 
■othoritics,  many  passages  of  authors,  and  mytholocical  and 
historical  notices.  The  NiSS.  vaiv  so  much  that  they  look  like  the 
works  of  different  authors.  To  Eudocia  Augusta  of  MaxrembcMis,  wife 
of  the  emperors  Const^ntine  XI.  and  Romanus  IV.  (1059  to  1071). 
was  ascribed  a  dictionary  of  history  and  mythology,  'lwnA(b«d 
of  violets),  first  printed  by  D'Ansse  de  Villoisdn,  Anedola  Graua^ 
VVnetiis,  1781,  4to,  vol.  i.  pp.  1-443.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been 
of  much  value  before  it  was  published.  Thomas,  Magfster  Ofliciorura 
under  Andronicus  Palaeologus,  afterward  called  as  a  monkTheodulos, 
wrote  *BKXD>a2  AroM^Twr  'Arnxwr,  printed  by  Calliergea,  Rmnae. 
tSI/*  ^^'O*  P*pi^<  Vocabidarium,  Mediolani,  1476,  fol.;  Craston, 
an  Italian  Carmch'tc  monk  of  Piacenxa,  compiled  a  Greek  and  Latin 
lexicon,  edited  by  Bonus  Accursius,  printed  at  Milan,  1478.  fol.: 
Aldus.  Venettis,  1497,  fol.:  Guarlno,  born  about  1450  at  Favora, 
■lear  Camarino,  who  called  himself  both  Phavorinus  and  Gamers, 
irablished  his  Thesaunts  in  1504.  Thescthreelexiconsweiefrequently 
teprinted.  Esticnne,  Thesaurus^  Gcnevac,  157a.  fol.,  4  vols.;  ed. 
Valpy.Lond.i8i6-i8a6. 6  vols,  fol.;  Paris,  1831-1865,  ovols.  fol., 990a 
pages:  Ki/htfrdt,  the  ark,  was  Intended  to  give  the  whole  language. 
ancient  and  modem,  bat  vol.  i.,  Constantinople,  1819,  fol.,  763  pages. 
A  to  j\,  only  appeared,  as  the  publication  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
^vnts  of  1821.  English. — Jones.  London,  1823,  8vo:  Dunbar, 
|din.  3rd  ed.  1650,  4to:  Liddell  and  Scott,  8tb  ed.  Oxlord,  1897, 410. 
FWNCH.— Alexandre,  12th  ed.  Paris.  1863,  8vo:  1869-1871,  3  vols: 
Chaisane.  ib.  187a,  8vo.  Italian. — Camim,  Torino.  1865, 8vo,  m 
paRs.MUlIer,  19.  1871.  8vo.  Spanish. — Dictioiumo  manual,  par  Us 
*  ■     ■  "     "0,  8vo.   German. — Passow.  5th  ed. 

itz  and  Seller,  ath  ed.  ib  1856,  8vo: 

^-- .. .».  ,wjv.  "'»•  •  -»»•  Braunschweig.  1870-1874,  8vo.  4  vols. 

^'fllwits,  EiymUofischei  Worterbuck  der  gritehtschtn  Sprache,  new 
edition,  1906:  Herwcrden,  LtxUon  Craecum  suppUlorium  el  diaUc- 
««si,  1903,  Dialects.— ^tt*c:  Moeris,  ed.  Pierson,  Logd.  Bat. 
{759.  8vo.    Auic  Oratan:   Reiske.  Oxon.  1828,  8vo,  a  vols.    Doric: 

.o^us,  Franckof.  I60fi,  8vo.   Ionic:   Id.  ffr.  l6ot,  8vo:  1817;    1825. 

Rosodv.— Morel!.  Etonae.  1762.410;  ed.  Maltby,  Lond.  1830, ato: 
t*'««e,  Lond.  1650.  8vo.     Rhetoric— Emcsti.  Ups.    1795,  8va 
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Music— Drieberg,  Berlin,  1855.  Etymology. — Curtius,  Leipzig* 
1858-1862:  Lancelot.  !^ris.i863,  8vo.  Synonyms.— Pcucer,  Dresden. 
1766,  8vo:  Pillon,  Paris,  1847,  8vo.  Proper  Names. —  Pape,  ed- 
Sengcbusch,  1866,  8vo,  969  pages.  Verbs.— Veitch,  and  ed.  Oxf- 
1866,  Terminations. — Moogevcen.  Cantab.  1810,  410:  Pape, 
Berlin,  1836.  8vo.  Particular  Authors. — Aeschylus:  Wellauer, 
2  vols.  Lips.  1830-1831,  8vo.  Aristophanes:  Caravclla,  Oxonii,  1822, 
8vo.  Demostitenes:  Relskc,  Lips.  1775.  8vo.  Euripides:  Beck, 
Cantab.  1829,  8vo.  Herodotus:  SchweiKh^uscr,  Strassburg,  1824.  8vo, 
a  vols.  Hesiod:  Osoruis,  Neapol.  1791,  8vo.  Homer:  Apollonius 
Sophista,  ed.  Tolliua,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1788.  8vo:  Schaurdbcrger,  Zurich, 
1761-1768,  8vo,  8  vob. :  Crusius,  Hanover,  1836,  8vo:  Wittich, 
London,  1843,  8vo:  Ddderlcin,  Eriangcn,  8vo,  3  vols.:  Eberling, 
Lipsiac.  1875,  8vo:  Autcnrieth,  Leipzig,  1873,  8vo;  London,  18771 
Bvo.  Isocrales:  Mitchell,  Oxon.  1828.  8vo.  Pindar:  Portus, 
Hanov.  1606,  8vo.    Plato:    Timaeus,  ed.  Koch.  Ups.  1828,  8vo: 


fclitchcll.   Oxon.     1832,    8vo:    Ast,  Lips.    1835-1838,  8vo.  3   vols. 
Plutarch:  Wyttenbach,  Lips.  1835.  8vo,  2  vols.  Sophocles:  El" 
Regiomonti,  1834-1835.  8voed. ;  Genthe.  Berlin,  1872,  8vo.    1 
&ides:    Bitant,  Geneva,  1843-1847,  8vo.  2  vols.   Xenopjion:  Sturtz, 


Lips.  1801-1804,  8vo.  4  vols.  :Canncsin  (Analmsis,  Gr.-Finnish).  Hcl- 
slrgissa,  1868,  8vo:  S.-iuppe,  Lipsiae,  1869,  8vo.  Sepiuagint:  Huttcr. 
Noribcrgac,  1598,  4to:  Bid,  Hagae,  1779-1780.  8vo.  New  Testament: 
Lithocomus,  Colon.  1552.  8vo:  rarkhurst,  ed.  Major,  London,  1845, 
8vo:  Schlcusncr  (juxta  ed.  Lips,  quartam),  Glasguae,  1824,  410. 

Medieval  and  Modem  Greek. — Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1614.  4to: 
Critopulos.  Stendaliae,  1787.  8vo:  Portius,  Par.  1635,  4*0:  Du 
Cange.  Paris,  1682,  fol.,  2  vols.;  Ltidg.  1688.  fol.  tNCLiSH. 
— Polymcra,  Hcrmopolis,  1854,  8vo:  Sophocles,  Cambr.  Mass. 
1860-1887:  Contopoulos,  Athens,  1867.  8vo;  Smyrna,  1868-1870, 
Bvo,  2  parts,  1042  pages.  French. — Skarlatos,  Athens,  1852.  4to: 
Byzantius,  ib.  1856,  8vo,  2  vols.:  Varvati,  4th  ed.  ib..  i860.  8vo. 
ITALIAN.—Gertnano,  Romae,  1622,  8vo:  Somavera,  Parigi,  1709. 
fol.,  2  vols.:  Pericles,  Hcrmopolis.  1857,  8vo.  German. — Schmidt, 
Lips.  1825-1827,  i2mo,  2  vols. :  Petrans,  Letpz.  1897.  Polvglots. — 
Koniaz  (Russian  and  Fr.).  Moscow,  181 1,  4to;  Schmidt  (Fr.-Gcrm.), 
Leipzig,  1 837-1 840,  i2mo,  3  vols.:  Theocharopulas  de  Patras  (Fr.- 
Eng.),  Munich,  1840,  l2mo. 

Latin. — Johannes  de  Janua,  Catholicon  or  Summa,  finished  In 
1286, -printed  Mogunti^e  1460,  fol.;  Venice,  1487;  and  about  20 
editions  before  1500:    Johannes.  Combrehensorium,  Valentia,  1475. 


fol.:  Nestor  Dionysius,  Onomasticon,  Milan,  1477.  fol.:  Stcphanus, 
Paris.  1531.  fol.,  2  vols. :  Gcsner,  Lips.  1749,  fol.,  4  vols. :  Forcellini. 
P.itavii,  1771.  fol.,  4  vols.  Polyglot. — Calcpinus,  Reggio,  1502,  fol. 


(Aldus  printed  16  editions,  with  the  Greek  equivalents  of  the  Latin 
words;  Vcnetiis,  1575,  fol.,  added  Italian,  French  and  Spanish; 
Basilcac,  1590,  fo!.,  is  in  11  languages;  several  editions,  from  1609, 
are  called  Octolinpue;  many  of  the  latter  2  vol.  editions  were  edited 
Iw  John  Facciolati):  Vcrantius(Ital.,  Germ. .Dalmatian,  Hungarian), 
Vcnetiis,  1595.  4to:  Lodcrpckerus  (Ital.,  Germ.,  Dalm.,  ffungar., 
Bohem.,  Polish),  Pragae,  1605.  4to.  English. — Prompiorium 
^ni(//orum,  conipiled  in  I  ^^obyGalfridusGrammaticus,  a  Dominican 
monk  of  Lynn  Epi&copi.  in  Norfolk,  was  printed  by  Pynson,  1499; 

8  editions.  1508-1528.  ed.  Way,  Camden  Society,  1843-1865.  3  vols. 
4to^;  Medulla  prammaticis,  probably  by  the  same  author,  MS.  written 
I483;  printed  as  Ortus  vocabuiorum.  by  Wynleyn  de  Wordc,  1500; 
13  editions  1 309-1523;  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  London,  1538,  foI.;2naed. 
1543;  Bibliotheca  EUotae,  ed.  Cooper,  ib.  1545,  fol.:  Huloet, 
Abecedarium,  London,  1552,  fol.;  Dictionarie,  1572,  fol.:  Cooper, 
London,  1565,  fol.;  4th  edition,  1584.  fol.:  Baret,  Alvearie,  ib.  1575, 
fol.;  1580,  fol.:  Fleming,  ib.  1583,  fol.:  Atnsworth,  London,  1736, 
4to;  ed.  Morell,  London,  1796,  4to,  2  vols.;  cd.  Beatson  and  Ellis, 
tb.  i860,  8vo:  Schcller,  translated  by  Riddle,  Oxford,  1835,  fo!.: 
Smith,  London.  1855,  8vo;  1870:  Lewis  and  Short,  Oxford,  1879. 
Esc. -Latin. — Levins,  Afanipuiuspuerorum.ljiad.  1570,4(0:  Riddle, 
ib.  1838,  8vo:  Smith,  ib.  1855,  8vo.  French. — Catholicon  parvum, 
Geneva,  1487:  Estiennc.  Dtctionnaire,  Paris,  1539,  fol.  675  pa^^es; 
enlarged  1549;  ed.  Huggins,  Lond.  1572:  Id.  Dictionarium  Lattno- 
Gailicum,  Lutetiae,  1546,  fol.;  Paris,  1552;  1560:  Id.,  Dictionariotum 
Puerorum,  Paris,  1512.  410:  Les  Mots  fran^ais,  Paris,  1544,  4to;  the 
copy  in  the  British  Kluseum  has  the  autograph  of  Ouecn  C-itherine 
Paiff;  Thierry  (Ff.-LAt.>,  I'aris,  1564.  foi.:  Danet,  Ad  usuni 
Del^tni,  Pans,  1700,  ato.  a  vols.;  and  frequently:  Quicherxt,  9th 
ed.  Paris,  1857,  8vo:  Theil,  3Pd  ed.  Paris,  1863,  8vo:  Freund,  ib. 
1835-1865,  4to,  3  vols.  GBKHAlf.--c-J(^.  Melber,  of  Gerolzhofen, 
Voeabuiarius  praedkantium,  of  which  26  editions  are  described  by 
Hain  {Repertorium,  No.  11,022,  &c.).  15  undated,  7  dated  1480-1495, 
4to,  and  3  after  T504:  Voeabuiarius  gemma  temmarum,  Antwerp, 
1484,410;  1487;  12 editions,  1505-1518:  Herman Torentinufl,  £/«£«- 
dani(jcarmtnNm,Daventri,i5oi,4to;a2editk}ns,iso4-i536:Binnart, 
Ant.  1649,  8vo:  Id.,  Bi^tton,  A.  1661;  4th  ed.  16S8:  Faber,  ed. 
Gesner,  Hagae  Com.  1735,  fol.,  2  vols.:   Hederick,  Lips.  1766,  8vo. 

9  vols.:  Ingerslev,  Braunschweig,  1835-1855.  8vo,  3  vofs.:  Thesaurus 
hnguM*  LtSinae,  Leipzig.  1900:  Walde,  Laieinisckes  etymotopsekts 
WdrUrbuck,  1906.  Italian. — Secbar  (Sicilian  translation  of 
Lebrixa),  Venet.  1525.  8vo:  Venuti,  1589,  8vo:  Galcsini.  Venea. 
1605,  8vo:  Bazzanni  and  Bellini.  Torino,  1864.  4to,  2  vols.  3100 
pages.  Spanish. — Sahnanticae,  1494.  fol.;  Antonio  de  Lebriza, 
NeoriMenis,  Compluti,  1520,  fol..  a  vols.:  Sttnchez  de  la  Ballesta, 
Sslimsncs.  IS87, 4t» :  Va&uua.  Madrid,  I826,  fd.  Poktuousw 
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Blutcati,  Lisbon,  1712-1728,  fol..  10  vols:  Fonseca.  ib.  1771.  fol.: 
Fcrreira.  Paris.  1834,410;  1*52.  Rohansch. — Promptuario  di  voci 
voigari,  Valgrisii,  1565.  410.  Vlach. — Divalitu,  Bucurcsci,  1852, 
8vo-  Swedish. —  Vocahuia,  Rostock.  1574.  8vo;  Stockholm.  1579; 
Lindblom.  Upsala,  1790,  410.  Dutch. — Otnnart,  Antw.  1649,  8vo: 
Scheller.  Lugd.  Bat.  1799,  4to,  2  vols.  Flemish. — Paludanus, 
Gandavt,  15+4,  4to.  Polish.— Macinius,  Konigsberg,  1564.  fol.: 
Garszynski,  Brcslau,  1823,  .8vo.  2  vols.  Bokemian. — ^Joliannes 
Aqucnsis,  Pilsnac,  1511.410:  Reschcl.Otmucii,  15(10-1562,^10, 2 vols.: 
Cnapius,  Cracovia,  1661,  fol.,  3  vols.  Illvria.»j. — Bellosztcnccr, 
ZaKrab,  1740,  4to:  Jambresich  (also  Germ,  and  Hungar.),  Zagrab, 
1742,  4to.  Servian. — Swotlik,  Budac.  1721,  8vo.  Hungarian. — 
Molnar,  Frankf.  a.  M.  1645,  8vo:  Pariz-Papai,  Lcutschcn,  1708,  Svo; 
1767,  Finnish. — Rothscn,  HcIsingissS,  1864,  8vo.  Poetic. — 
BpUltetortim  et  synonymorum  tkcsaurus,  Paris,  1662,  8vo,  attributed 
to  Chatillon :  reprinted  by  Paul  Aler.  a  German  Jesuit,  as  Cradus  ad 
Parnassum,  Pans,  1687,  8vo;  many  subsequent  editions:  Schirack, 
Hal.  1768,  8vo;  Noel,  Paris,  1810,  8vo:  1826:  Ouichcrat.  Paris, 
1852,  Svo:  Young,  London,  1856,  8vo.  Erotic. — Rambach, 
Stuttgart,  1836.  8vo.  Rhetorical.— Ernesti,  Lips.  1797.  Svo. 
Civil  Law. — Dirkscn,  Berolini.  1837.  4to.  Synonvms. — Hill,  Edinb. 
1804,410:  Duderlcin,  Lips.  1826-1828.  Svo,  6  vols.  Etymology. — 
Danet,  Paris,  1677.  8vo:  Vossius,  Neap.  1762,  fol.,  2  vols.:  Salmon. 
London,  1796.  Svo,  2  vols.:  Nagcl,  Berlin,  1869.  8vo;  Latin  roots, 
with  their  French  and  English  derivatives,  explained  in  German: 
Zehetmayr.  Vindobonae,  1873,  Svo:  Vani6;k,  Lcipz.  1874,  Svo. 
Barbarous. — MarchcUus,  Mediol.  1753,  410;  Krcbs.  Frankf.  a.  M. 
1834.  Svo:  1837.  Particular  Authors. — Caesar:  Crusius,  Ilanov. 

1838,  8vo.  Cufro:  Nizzoli,  Brescia,  1535.  fol.;  ed.  Facciolati, 
Patavii,  1734.  fol.;  London.  1820,  Svo,  3  vols.:  Ernesti,  Lips.  1739. 
8vo;  Halle.  1S31.  Cornelius  Nepos:  Schmicder.  Halle,  1798,  Svo; 
1816:  Bilkrix^k,  Hanover,  1825.  Svo.  Curtius  Kufus:  Crusius, 
Hanov.  1 844,  Svo.  Horace:  Ernesti.  Berlin,  1 802-1804,  8vo,  3  vols.: 
Doring,  Leipi.  1829,  Svo.  Justin:  Meinccke,  Lcmgo,  1793,  Svo;  2nd 
ed.  1818.  Livy:  Ernesti,  Lips.  178J.  Svo;  ed  Schafer,  1804.  Ovid: 
Gierig,  Lei pz.  1 8 14;  (Metamorphoses;Meinecke.  2nd  ed.,  Lcmgo,  1825, 
Svo:  Billerbeck  (Do.).  Hanover,  1831,  Svo.  Phaedrus:  Oertel. 
Niirnberg.  1798.  Svo:  H6rstcl,  Lcipz.  1S03,  Svo:  Billerbeck 
Hanover.  182S,  8vo.  Plautus:  Paraeus,  Frankf.  1614.  Svo.  Pttny: 
Denso,  Rostock,  1766,  Svo.  Pliny,  jun.'.  Wcnsch,  Wittenberg.  1837- 

1839.  4to.  Quintilian:  Bonnellus,  Lcipz.  1834.  Svo.  SaUust: 
Schneider,  Lcipz.  1834.  Svo:  Crusius,  Hanover,  1S40,  Svo.  Tacitus: 
B6tticher,  Berlin.  i8Jo,  Svo.  VclUius  Patcrculus:  Koch,  Lcipz. 
1857,  Svo.  Virgil:  Clavis,  London.  1742.  Svo:  Braunhard,  Cobur^, 
1834,  Svo.  Vitruvius:  Rode,  Leipz.  1679,  4to,  3  vols.:  Orsini, 
Perugia,  1801,  Svo. 

Old  Italian  Languages. — Fabretti,  Torini.  1858,^10.  Umbrian: 
Huschke,  Leipz.  [S60,  Svo.     Oscan  and  Sabellian:     id.  Elbcrfeld. 


1856,  Svo. 

Medieval  Latin. — Du  Cange,  Ghssanum,  Paris,  1733-173^ 
6  vols.;    Carpentier,  Suppl.,  Paris.  1766,  fol.,  4  vols.;   ed.  Adelung. 


Halae,  1772-17S4,  8vo,  6  vols. ;  ed.  Hcnschel.  Paris,  1S40-1850,  410. 
7  vols.  (vol.  vii.  contains  a  glossary  of  Old  French):  Brinckmeier, 
Gotha,  1850-1863.  Svo,  2  vols.:  Hitdebrand  {Glossarium  son.  ix.), 
Gdtting.  1854,  4to:  DiefenUich,  Glossarium,  Frankf.  1857.  410:  Id. 
Gloss,  novum,  ib.  1867.410.  Ecclesiastical. — Maeri.Mt^sinap  i644i 
,410;  8th  ed.  Venczta,  1732;  Latin  translation,  Afagri  HierUexicon. 
Roraae,  1677,  fol.;  6th  cd.  Bologna,  1765,  4to,  2  vols. 

Romance  Languages. 

Romance  Languages  generally. — Diez,  Bonn,  1853,  Svo;  3nd  ed. 
ib.  1H61-1H62.  8vo.  2  vols.;  3rd  cd.  16.  1869-1870,  Svo,  2  vols.; 
transl.  by  Donkin,  1864,  Svo. 

French.— Kanconct,  Thresor,  ed.  Nicot,  Paris,  1606,  fol.;  t6. 
161S.  4to:  Richelet,  Geneve,  1680,  fol.,  2  vols.;  cd.  Gtttlcl,  Paris, 
1840.  Svo,  2  vols. 

The  French  Academy,  after  five  years'  consideration,  began  their 
dictionary,  on  the  7th  of  February  1639,  by  examining  the  letter  A, 
-which  took  them  nine  months  to  go  through.  The  word  Academic  was 
forsomc  time  omii  ted  by  oversight.  They  decided,  on  the  8th  of  March 
1638,  not  to  cite  authorities,  and  they  have  since  always  claimed  the 
right  of  making  their  own  examples.  Olivier  justifies  ihcm  by  saying 
that  for  eighty  years  alt  the  best  writers  belonged  to  their  Ixidy.  and 
Ihey  coulcT  not  oc  expected  to  cite  each  other.  Their  design  was  to 
raise  the  language  to  its  last  perfection,  and  to  open  a  road  to  reach 
the  highest  eloquence.  Antoinc  Furcliirc,  one  of  their  members, 
compifei  a  dictionary  which  he  says  cost  him  forty  years'  labour  for 
ten  nours  a  day,  and  the  manuscript  filled  fifteen  chests.  He  gave 
words  of  all  kinds,  especially  technical,  names  of  persons  and  places, 
and  phrases.  As  a  specimen,  he  published  his  Essai,  Paris.  1684. 
4to:  Amst.  1685,  i2mo.  The  Academy  charged  him  with  using  the 
materials  they  had  prepared  for  their  dictionary,  and  expelled  him,  on 
the  22nd  of  January  1685.  for  plagiarism.  He  died  on  the  I4ih  of  May 
1688,  in  the  midst  of  the  consequent  controvcrsv  and  law  suit.  His 
complete  work  was  published,  with  a  preface  by  Bayle.  La  Haye  and 
Rotterdam.  1690.  fol.,  3  vols.:  again  edited  by  Ba«.nage  de  Beauval, 
1701;  1-a  Haye.  1707.  fol.  4  vols.  From  the  edition  of  1701  the 
Very  popular  M>.callea  Dicttnnnaire  de  Trevcux.  Trevoux,  1704.  fol., 
3  voU.,  wa«  made  by  the  Jesuits,  who  excluded  everything  that 
MMwd  to  favour  the  Cafvtaiam  ot  Bam«g&    Tbe  laM  o£  ka  1 


editions  is  Paris,  1771,  fol.,  8  vols.  The  Academy's  dictionary  wa* 
first  printed  Paris,  1694.  fol.,  2  vols.  They  began  the  revision  in  1700; 
second  edition  171S,  fol.,  2  vols.;  3rd.  1740,  iol..  2  vols.;  6th,  1835, 
2  vols.  4to,  reprinted  1855;  Supplement,  by  F.  Raymond,  1836, 
4to;  Complement,  1842, 4to,  reprinted  1856;  Dictionnatre  historique, 
Paris,  1858-1865,  4to,  2  parts  (A  to  Actu),  795  pages,  published  by  the 
Institut:  Dochez,  Paris,  1859,410:  Bescherellc,  1&.1S44,  4to,  2  vols.; 
5th  cd.  Paris.  1857.  4to.  2  vols.;  1865;  1887;  Landais.  Paris,  1835; 
I2th  ed.  ib.  1854,  4to,  2  vols.:  Littrc,  Paris,  1863-1873,  4to,  4  vols, 
7118  pages:  Supplement,  Paris,  1877.  410:  C.o<lefroy  (with  dialect* 
from  9th  to  15th  cent.).  Paris,  i88i-i895,and  Complement:  Hatzfield, 
Darmcstctcr.  and  Thomas,  Paris,  1890-1900:  Larive  and  Fleury, 
(mots  et  clioses,  Ulustri),  Paris,  1884-1891.  English. — Palsgrave. 
Lesclaircissemenl  de  la  langue  francoyse,  London,  1530,  410,  2  parts; 
1852:  Holtyband.  London,  1533,  410:  Cotgrave,  ib.  i6li,  fol.: 
Boycr,  La  Have.  1702.410,  2  vols.;  37th  ed.  Paris,  1851.  Svo,  2  vols.: 
Fleming  and  Tibbins,  Paris,  1846-1849,  4to,  2  vols.;  ib.  1854.  4to, 
2  vols.;  ib.  1870-1872,  410,  2  vols.:  Tarver,  London,  1853-18^, 
Svo,  2  vols.:  1867-1872:  Bellows,  Gloucester,  1873,  i6mo:  ib. 
18^6.  Ideological,  or  Analogical. — Robertson.  Paris,  iS59,8vo: 
Boissiere,  Paris,  1862,  Svo.  Etymology. — Lebon,  Paris.  1571,  Svo: 
Menage,  tb.  1650,  4to.  Pougens  projected  a  Trhor  des'origtnes,  his 
extracts  for  which,  filling  nearly  100  volumes  folio,  are  in  the  library 
of  the  Institut.  He  published  a  specimen.  Paris,  1819,  4to.  After 
his  death.  ArclUologu  fran^aise,  Paris,  1821,  Svo,  2  vols.,  was  com- 
piled from  his  MSS.,  which  were  much  used  by  Littr^:  Schclcr. 
Bruxclles.  1862,  Svo;  1873:  Brachet,  2nd  ed.  Paris,  iStOj  i2mo; 
English  trans.  Kitchin,  OxL  1866,  8vo.  Greek  Words.— Tnppault. 
Orleans,  1580,  Svo:  Morin,  Paris,  1809,  8vo.  German  Words. — 
Atzlcr,  Ciithcn,  1867,  Svo.  Oriental  Words. — Pihan.  Paris,  1847, 
Svo;  1S66:  Devic,  16.  1876.  Svo.  Neology. — Dcsfontaines,  3rd  ed. 
Amst.  1728.  i3mo:  Mercicr.  Paris,  1801.  Svo,  2  vols.;  Richard,  ib. 
1842,  Svo;  2nd  ed.  1S45.  Poetic. — Diet,  des  rimes  (by  La  Noue), 
Geneve,  1596,  Svo;  Cologny,  1624.  8vo:  Carpentier,  L*  Gradus 
fran^ais,  Paris.  1825,  Svo,  2  vols.  Erotic.' — De  Landes,  Bruxclles, 
1861,  i2mo.  Oratory. — Demandrcand  Fontcnai.  Paris,  1802,  Svo: 
Planche,  ib.  1S19-1S20,  Svo,  3  vols.    Pronunciation.— F6line,  ih, 

1857.  Svo.  Double  Forms. — Brachet.  16.  1871.  Svo.  Epithets. — 
Daire,  ib.  1817,  Svo.  Verbs. — Bcschercllc,  16.  1855.  Svo,  2  vols.: 
^rdcd.  1S5S.  Participles. — Id.,  t/>.  1861.  i2mo.  Difficulties. — 
Boiste,  London.  1828,  i3mo:  Laveaux,  Paris,  1872,  Svo,  843  pages. 
Synonyms. — Boinvilliers,  Paris,  1826,  Svo:  Lafaye,  to.  1858. 
Svo;  1S61;  1869:  Guizot.  ib.  1809,  Svo;  6th  ed.  1S63:  1873. 
Homonyms. — Zlatagorski  (Germ.,  Russian,  Eng.),  Leipzig.  i86a, 
Svo,  664  pages.  Imitative  Words. — Nodier,  Onamatopies,  tb.  1828^ 
Svo.  Technology. — D'Hautcl.  ib.  1808,  Svo,  2vols. :  Desgranges. 
ib.  1821,  8vo:  Tolhauscn  (Fr..  Eng.,  Germ.).  Lcipz.  1873,  Svo,  3  vols. 
Faults  of  Expression. — Roland,  Gap,  1823.  8vo:  ulondin.  Paris. 
1S23.  8vo.  Particular  Authors. — Comeiue:  Godefroy,  16.  1S62, 
Svo,  2  vols.:  Marty -Laveaux,  ib.  1S6S.  8vo,  a  vols.  La  Fontaine: 
Lorin,  ib.  1852,  8vo.  Malhtrbe:  Regnier,  ib.  1869.  Svo.  Moiihe: 
Genin,  ib.  1846.  8vo:  Marty-Laveaux.  ib.  Svo,  Racine:  Marty- 
Laveaux.  ib.  1S73.  Svo,  2  vols.  U"'  de  Shngni:  Sommer.  ib.  1867. 
Svo.  2  vols.  Old  French. — La  Curnc  de  St  Palaye  prepared  a. 
dictionary,  of  which  he  only  published  Projel  d'un  glossaire,  Paris, 
1756,  4to.  His  MSS.  in  many  volumes  are  in  the  National  Libran/, 
and  were  much  used  by  Littre.  They  were  printed  by  L.  Favre.  and 
fasciculi  21-30  (torn,  lii.),  Niort,  410.  484  pages,  were  published  in 
February  1877.  Lacombe  (vieux  langagc).  Paris.  1766,  2  vols.  410: 
Kelham  (Norman  and  Old  French).  London.  1779,  Svo:  Roquefort 
(langue  romane),  Paris,  iSoS,  Svo;  Suppli^mcnt,  ib.  1S20,  Svo: 
Pougens,  Archiolone,  ib.  1S21,  Svo,  2  vols.;  Burguy,  Berlin.  1851-, 
1856,  Svo.  3  vols..  Laborde  {Notice des  hnaux  .  .  .  au  Louvre,  part  u.), 
Paris,  1853,  Svo,  564  pages. '  Gachct  (rhymed  chronicles),  Bruxclles. 
1859.  4to:   Le  H^rirhcr  (Norman,  English  and  French),  Paris.  1S63, 

^vols.  Svo:  Hippcau  (12th  and  13th  centuries),  Paris,  1S75,  Svo. 
lALECTS. — Jauw-n  (central).  Paris,  1S56-1857.  8vo,  2  vols.: 
Baumgarten  (north  and  centre),  Coblentz.  1870,  Svo:  Az»i%,  tdiomes. 
romans  du  midi,  Montfxllicr,  1877  Auitrastan-  Francois.  Metz.. 
>773.  8vo.  Auvergtte:   Mege,  Riom,  1861,  i2mo.  Beam-  Lcspi.  Pau., 

1858,  Svo.  Beaucatre:  Bonnet  (Bouguir^n).  Nismes,  1840.  Svo. 
Pays  de  Bray:  Decorde,  NeufchStel.  1853,  Svo.  Burnundys 
Mignard.  Dijon.  1870.  Svo.     Pays  de  Castres:    Couzini*,  Castre^ 


1850.  4ta  Daupkini:  Champollion-Figeac.  Paris.  1809,  Svo- Julev 
Valence,  1835.  Svo:  Paris,  1840,  dto.  Dep.  of  Doubs-  Ti&sot 
(J'atois  des  Fourg,  htt.     de     Pontarlicr)     Besan^on,     1865,     8va 


Forez:  Gras.  Pans,  1864,  Svo:  Neolas,  Lyon,  1865,  Svo.  Ffcncke 
Comti:  Malsonfortc,  2nd  ed.  Besan^on,  1753,  Svo.  Gascony  De»-> 
grouais  (Gasconismes  corrig^s),  Toulouse,  1766,  Svo;  1769:  i8l^ 
i2mo.2vols.;  1825.  Svo.  2  vols.  Z)f/>.  o/Grrj- Cenac-Moniaut.rari*, 
1863.  Svo.  Geneva'.  Humbert.  Oneve,  1820,  Svo.  Languedoc:  Odde, 
Tolose,  1578,  Svo:  Doujat,  Toulouse,  1638.  Svo.  De  SJauvagesl. 
Nismes,  1756.  2  vols.;  1785;  Alais,  1S20:  Azais,  Beziers.  1876, 
&c..  Svo:  Hombres.  Alais.  1872.  4to:  Thomas  (Greek  uvrds)  Mont- 
pellicr.  1843.  4to.  Lifge:  Forir.  Li^.  1866.  Svo.  vol  i.  4J5  pagn. 
Lille:  Vcrmesse.  Lille.  1861.  i2mo:  Debuire  du  Buc  tb..  1867, 
8va     Limousin:     Beronie.  ed.  Vialle  (Corr^ze).  Tulle.   1823.  410. 
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LypmmaUt    f^fft,,  Btaujolais:     Onofn<H' Lyon, '  1664,  8vo.     HoMt 

laaint:  R-laoul]  de  M.  lontessonj.  Paris.  1857:  1859,  503"  pases. 
MenUme:  Andrews,  Nice,  1877,  i2mo.  Dep.de  la  Meuis:  Cordicr, 
Paris,  1853,  8vo.  Norman:  tdelcsiand  and  Alfred  Dumeril,  Caen, 
1849,  8vo:  Dubois,  ib.  1857,  8vo:  Le  Hcricher  (Philologie  lopo- 
grapkique),  Caen,  1863,  410:  Id.  (Elements  !»candinavcs),  Avranchct, 
1861.  IJmo:  Mctivier  (Guernsey),  London,  1870,  8vo:  Vasnicr 
(arrond  dc  Pont  Audcmer),  Kouen,  i86i,  8vo:  Dclboullc  (Vallee 
d'Yires).  Le  Havre,  1876.-  Picardy:  Corblet,  Amiens.  1851,  8vo. 
Pottou,  Saintonge,  Aunts:  Favre,  Niort,  (867.  8vo.  PoiUm: 
Beauchct-Fillcau,  Paris,  1864,  8vo:  Levrier,  Niort,  1 867,  8vo: 
Lalanne,  Poitiers,  r868,  8vo.  Saintonge:  Bouchcne,  An(;oul£me, 
i86j.  8vo:  Jonain.  Royan,  1867,  8vo.  Savoy:  Pont  (Tcrratzu  de 
la  Tarantaise).  Chambery,  i86g,  8vo.  La  Suisse  Rpmande:  Bridel, 
Lausanne.  1866,  8vo.  Dep.  of  Tarn:  Gary,  Castrc.  1845,  8vo.  Dep. 
of  Vauiluse:  Barjavel,  Carpentras,  1849,  8vo.  Walloon  (Roiuki): 
Cambrcsicr.  Liege,  1787,  8vo:  Crandgagnage,  ib.  1845-1850,  8vo. 
2  vols.:  Chavee,  Paris,  I857,  l8mo:  Vermesse,  Douci,  1867,  8vo. 
Sigart  (Montois),  Bruxi-llcb,  1870,  8vo.  Slang. — Oudin.  Curiosiiez 
FroH^aises,  Paris,  i6<to,  8vo:'  Baudcau  dc  Saumaisc  (Precieuscs, 
Languc  dc  RucUes);  Paris,  1660,  izmo;  cd.  Livet,  ib.  1856:  Le 
Roux,  Diet.  Comique,  Amst.  1788,  and  6  other  editions:  Car6me 
Prcnant  [i.e.  Taumaisc],  (argot  reforme).  Paris.  1829,  8vo:  Larchey 
(excentricit^s  du  langagc),  Paris,  i860,  i2mo:  5th  ed.  1863: 
Delvau  (languc  vcrte,  Parisian),  Paris,  1867,  8vo:  Larchey,  Paris, 
1873,  4to.  236  pages. 

ProTen<^al. — Pallas,  Avignon.  1723,  410:  Bastero.  La  Crtisca  Pro- 
temaU,  Roma.  1724,  fol.  vol.  i.  only:  Raynouard,  Paris,  1836-1844, 
8vo,  6  vols.:  Garcm,  Draguignand,  1841,  8vo,  2  vols.  :  Honnorat, 
Dignc,  1846-1849,  4to,  4  vols.  107,201  words:  Id.,  Vocab.  Jr.  prov., 
ib.  1848,  i2mo,  1174  pages. 

Spanish. — Covarruvias Orosco.  Madrid,  i6ii,  fol.;  ib.  1673-167^, 
fol.  2  vols.:  Acadcmia  Espaiiola,  Madrid,  1726-1739,  fol.  6  vols.;  8tn 
ed.  1837:  Caballero,  Madrid.  1849,  fol.;  Sthed.  i&.  i860, 4to.  2  vols.: 
Cuesta,  I'fr.  1872,(0!.  2  vols. :  CZampano,  Paris.  1876.  iSmo,  1015  pages. 
Cuervo.  1886-1894;  Monlau,  1881 ;  Zerola,  Toroy  Ciomcs.  and  l&aza, 
1895;  Serrano  (encyclopaedic)  1876-1881.  Engi.ish. — Pcrcivall, 
London.  159I.  4to:  F'iried;i,  London.  1740,  fol.:  Connelly  and 
Higgins.  Madrid,  1797-1798.410,4^018.:  Ncumanand  Barctti.9th  ed. 
London,  1831, 8vo,  2  vols. ;  1874.  French. — Oudin,  Paris,  1607, 4to, 
1660;  Gattcl,  Lyon,  1803,  4to,  2  vols.:  Domin^ucz,  Madrid,  1846, 
8vo,  6  vols.:  Blanc,  Paris,  1862,  8vo.  2  vols.  German. — Wagener, 
Hamb.  1801-1805,  8vo,  4  vols.:  Scckendorp,  ib.  1823,  8vo.  3  vols.; 
Franceson.  3rd  CO.  Leipzig,  1862, 8vo,  2  vols.  Italian. — Franciosini. 
Venezia,  1735,  8vo,  2  vols.;  Cormon  y  Manni.  L«jn,  1843,  i6mo, 
2  vols.:  Romero,  Madrid,  1844,  410.  Synonyms. — Dicctonario  de 
Sinonimos,  Paris,  1853,  4to.  Etymology. — Aldrctc,  Madrid,  1682, 
fol.:  Monlau  y  Roca.  t&.  1856,  i2mo;  Barcia,  1881-1883.  Arabic 
Words. — Hammer  PurgstalT,  Wien,  1855,  8vo:  Dozy  and  Engcl* 
fnann,  2d  ed.  Leiden,  1869,  8vo.  Ancient. — Sanchez,  Paris,  1842, 
Svo.  Rhyming. — Garcia  dc  Rcngifo  (consonancias)  Salmantica, 
1592,410;  1876.  Don  Quixote. — Hcnekc  (German),  Leipzig,  1800, 
i6roo;  4th  cd.  Berlin,  1841,  i6mo.  Dialects. — Aragonese:  Peralta, 
Zaragoza,  1836,  8vo:  Borao,  ib.  1859.  4to.  Catalan:  Rocha  de 
Cirona  (Latin),  Barcinone,  1561,  fol.:  Dictionari  Calata  (Lat.  Fr. 
Span.),  Barcelona,  1642,  8vo :  Lacavalleria  (Cat. -Lat.).  16.  1696.  fol.: 
Esievc,  cd.  Bclvitees,  &c.  (Catal.-Sp.  Lat.),  Barcelona,  1805-1835. 
fol.2vols.:  Saura  (Cat. -Span.),  16. 1851,  i6mo;  2nd  ed.  (Span. -Cat.), 
ifr.  1854;  3rd  ed.  (id.)  ib.  1862,  8vo:  Labernia,  16.  1844-1848,  8vo,  2 
vols.  1864.  Galtegan:  Rodriguez,  Coruiia,  1863,  4to:  Cuveira  y  Piflol, 
Madrid,  1877.  8vo.  A/o/orca iFigucra.  Palma,  1840.  4to:  Amcngual, 
sfr- 164S,  4to.  Minorca:  Dicfionarw,  Madrid,  1848,  8vo.  Valencian: 
Palmyreno,  Valcntiac,  1569:  Ros,  Valencia,  1764.  8vo:  Fuster,  ib. 
1627,  8vo:  Lamarca,  2nd  cd.  ib.  1842,  l6mo.  Cuba:  Glossary  of 
Creole  Words,  London,  1840,  8vo:  Pichardo,  1836;  2nd  cd.  Havana, 
1849.  8vo;   3rd  cd.  ib.  1862,  8vo;    Madrid,  i860,  410. 

Portuguese. — Lima,  Lisbon,  1783,  4to:  Moracs  da  Silva,  ib. 
1789,  4to,  2  vols.;  6th  ed.  1858:  Acadcmia  real  das  Scicncas,  ib. 
1793.  torn,  i.,  ccvi.  and  544  pages  (A  to  Azurrar);  Faria,  ib.  1849, 
fol.  2  vols. ;  3rd  cd.  ib.  1850-1857,  fol.  2  vols.  2220  pages.  English. — 
Vieyra,  London,  1773,  2  vols.  410:  Laccrda,  Lisboa.  1866-1871,  4to, 
2  vols-  French. — Marquez,  Lisboa, 1756-1761,(0!.  2  vols.:  Roquctte, 
Paris,  1841,  8vo,  2  vols.;  4th  cd.  i860:  Marques.  Lisbonnc,  1875, 
fol.  2  vols. :  Souza  Pinto,  Paris,  1877,  32mo.  1024  pages.  German. — 
Wagener,  Leipzig,  i8ii-i8i2,8vo,  2  vols.:  Wollheim,  ib.  1844,  i2mo, 
2V(rfs.:  B6schc,  Hamburg,  1858.  8vo,  2  vols.  1660  pages.  Italian. — 
Costa  e  Sd,  Lisfjoa,  1773-1774.  fol.  2  vols.  1652  pages:    Prcfumo, 

uim  dc  Sancta  Rosa 


Lisboa,  1853,  8vo.  1162  pages.   Ancient. — Joaq 
de  Vitcrbo,  16. 1798,  fol.  2  vols.;  1824,  8vo.  Arad 


*Dic  Words. — Souza, 

gcs, 

S37, 

Ato,  1 23  pages.  French  Words. — Id.,  t6.  1827,  410;  2nded.  Riode 


ib.  1789.  4to:    2nd  cd.  by  S.  Antonio  Moura,  ib.  1830,  224  pages. 
^ -  " ^" * -SadLuiz,  16.  1837 


Oriental  and  African  Words,  not  Arabic- 


Janeiro,  1835.  8vo.  Synonyms. — Id.,  ib.  1821,  4to;  2nd  ed.  ib. 
1824-1828,  8vo.  Fonacca,  Paris,  1833,  8vo;  1859,  i8mo,  863  pages. 
Homonyms. — Dc  Couto,  Lisboa,  1842,  fol.  Poetic. — Luzitano  (1.*. 
Freire),  16.  1765,  8vo,  2  vols.;  3rd  ed.  16.  1 820,  410,  2  vols.  Rhyming. 
— Couto  Gucrrciro,  Lislxia.  1763,  410.  Naval. — Tiberghicn,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1870,  8vo.  Cevlon-PortuouesE. — Fox.  Colombo.  1819, 
8vo:  Callaway,  ib.  1823,  8vo. 
ItaliaiL — Accarigi,   Vocabularia.  Cento,  1543.  4to:     Alunno.  La 


fobrica  del  mwidff,  VTnefU.  IMS;  foL :  Por^ckchi.  Venecia,  1388.  fol. : 

ATidpmici  dclh  Cruwa,'  Vocahutariff,  V^rwz.  161 2,  fol.;  4th 'cd. 
Fircnze,  1729-1738,  fol. ^i  vols. :  Costa  and  Cardinali,  Bologna,  1^1^ 
1826,  dto,  7  vols.:  Tommaseo  and  Bellini,  Torino,  1861.  dec.  4to,  4 
vols.:  Petrocchi,  1884^1891. English* — Thomas.  London,  1598,410: 
Florio,  Londor^,  1598,  4to,  1611:  Baretti*^  London.  1794,  2  vols.; 
1854.  8vo,  2  vols.;  Pcironj  and  Davenport,  Londra,  1828,  8vo,3vob.; 
Grassi,  Leipz.  1854,  i2mo:   Millhouse,  Lond.,  1U68,  8vo.  2  vols.  1348 

Bigcs.  French. — Albcrti.  Pari*.  1771.  4to.  ?  vols.;  Milan.  1862: 
arberi,  Paris,  i8j8.4to,  2  vols.;  Rcnzi.  Paris.  1850,  8vo.  German. — 
Libra  utilissimo,  \cnetiis,  1499,  4to;  Valcntint,  Leipzig.  1834-1836. 
4to, 4  vols. Etymology. — Menage,  Geneva,  1685,  fol.:  Bolza.ViennA* 
1852.  4to.  Provencal  Words. — Nannucci,  Firenze,  1840,  8vo. 
Synonyms. — Rabbi,  Venezia,  1774.  4to;  »<Kh  ed.  1817;  Tom nieaco« 
Firenze,  1839-1840,410,  2  vols.;  Milano,  1856,  8vo;  1867.  Verbs. — 
Mastrofint,  Roma,  1814,  410,  2  vols.  Select  Words  and  Phrasbs. 
— Redi,  Brescia,  1769.  8vo.  Incorrect  Words  and  Phrasvs.-^ 
Molassi. Parma,  1830-1841.  8vo,  854  pages.  Supposed  Gallicisms.— 
Viani.  Firenze.  1858-1860,  8vo,  2  vols.  Additions  to  the  DiCTUHf- 
ARIES. — Gherardini,  Milafto,  1810-1821,  8vo,  2  vols.;  ib.  l852-*l8S7. 
8vo,6vols.  Rhyming.— Falco.NapoIi.  1535.  4to:  Rusceili.  Veoetw, 
1563.  8vo;  1827:  Sttgliani,  Roma,  1658.  8vo:  Rosasco,  Padovft, 
1763,  4to;  Palermo,  1840,  8vo.  Technical. — Bonavilla-Aqutlioo, 
Mil.  1819-1821. 8vo.  5  vols.;  2ndcd.  1829-1831.410,  2  vols.  rVoftbefS 
(Germ.).  Wcin,  1831.  8vo.  Particular  Authors, — Botcaui^: 
Aluno,  Le  ricchezze  delta  lingua  volgare,  Vinegia,  1543,  fol.  Z^oiUt: 
Blanc,  Leipzig,  l8§2,  8vo;  Firenze,  1859,  8vo.  Dialects. — 
Bergamo:  Ga<ip3rini,  Mediol  1565:  Zappctini,  Bergamo,  1859.  8vo: 
Tiraboschi  (anc.  and  mod.),  Turin,  1873.  8vo.  Bologna:  Buinaldi, 
Bologna,  1660.  i2mo:  Ferrari,  lA.  1820,  8vo;  1838.  4to.  Bresdai 
Gagliardi,  Brescia,  1759.  8vo:  Mclchiori.  ib.  1817-1820.  8vo:  Vocab^ 
lartetto,  ib.  1872.  4to.  Coma:  Monti,  Milano.i  1845,  8vo.  Ferrarst 
Manint,  Ferrara.  1805,  8vo;  Azzi,  ib.  1857.  8vo.  Frtuli:  Scala, 
Pordenonc,  1870.  8vo.  Genoa:  Casaccia,  Gen.  1842-1851,  8vo;  1873, 
&c.:  Paganini,  ib.  1857,  8vo.  Lombardy:  Margharini,  Tudcrti, 
1870.  8vo.  Mantua:  Chcrubini.  Milano,  1827,  410.  Milan:  \iXQtit 
ib.  1606,  8vo:  Chcrubini,  ib.  1814,  8vo,  2  vols.;  1841-1844,  8vo» 
4  vols.;  1851-1861.  8vo.  5  vols.:  Banfi,  ib.  1857,  8vo;  1870,  8vo, 
Afoderta:  Galvani,  Modena,  1868,  8vo.  Naples:  Galiani,  Napoli, 
1789,  i2mo,  2  vols.  Parma:  Peschieri,  Parma,  1828-1831,  8vo,  3 
Vols.  1840;  Malespina,  i6.  1856. 8vo,  2  vols.  PaviaiDtsionariodomei- 
tico  pavese,  Pavia,  1829,  8vo:  Gambini.  ib.  1850,  410,  346  pages. 
Piaccnza:  Nicolli,  Piaccnza,  1832:  Forest!,  16.  I837-1838,  8vo,  2  pts. 
Piedmont:  Pino,  Torino,  1784.  4to:  Capello  (Fr.),  Turm,  1814,  8vo. 
2  pts. ;  Zalli  (Ital.  Lat.  Fr.).  Carmagnola,  1815.  8vo.  2  vols:  Sent 
Albino.  Torino,  i860.  4to,  Reggio:  Vocabutario  Reggiano,  1833. 
Romagna:  Morn,  Ficnza,  1840.  Rome:  Raccollo  di  voci  Romant  9 
MarcUiani,  Osimo,  1769,  8vo.  Roverclano  and  Trentino:  Azzolini* 
Venezia,  1856,  8vo.  Sardinia:  Porru.  Casteddu.  1832,  fol.:  Spaoo,' 
Cagliari,  1851-1852,  fol.  3  vols.  Sicily:  Bono  (It.  Lat.).  Pateitno. 
1 75'-i754. 4to.  3  vols. ;  1783-1 785, 410, 5  vols. :  Pasqualino.  ib.  1785- 
1795. 4*0.  5  vols. :  Mortillaro,  16.1853, 4to-  95^  pages :  Biundi.  id.l8S7. 
j2mo,  578  papes:  Traina,  ib.  1870,  8vo.  Siena:  Barbagli,  Siena, 
1602,  ato.  Taranto:  Vinccntiis,  Taranto,  1872,  8vo.  Tstrim: 
Somis  di  Chavric,  Torino,  1843,  8vo.  Tuscany:  Luna,  NapoU.  1536, 
4to:   Politi,  Roma,  1604,  8vo;  Venezia,  1615;   1628;   166";;  Paulo, 

.'l        .-.„         .._  1/ J~.-,.         r^.ll_»        I .D^_         .___  ^/ .- 


16.  1740,  *(to.  Vaudois:  Callct,  Lausanne,  1862,  i2mo.  VeneticHi 
Patriarch]  (Veneziano  e  padevano).  Padova,  1755,  dto;  1796,  1821: 
Bocrio.  Venezia,  1820,  4to;  18JJ8-1859;  1861.  Verona:  AngeU. 
^Verona,  1821,  8vo.  Vicenza:  Conti,  Vicenza,  1871,  8vo.  LlNClJA 
Franca. — Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  Franque,  ou  Petit  Maurtsque, 
Marseille,  1830,  i6mo,  107  pages.  Slang. — Sabio  (lingua  Zerga), 
Venctia,  1556,  8vo;  1575:  Tratlato  degli  bianti,  Pisa.  1828,  flva 
Romansh. — Prombtuarto  de  voci  volgari  e  Latine,  Valgrisii, 
565,  4to:     Der,     die,     das,     oder     Nomenclatura  (German  nouns 


cxpHiincd  in  Rom.),  Seoul,  174^.  8vo:    Conradi,  Zurich,  1820,  8vo: 
1826,  i2mo.  2  vols.:   Carisch,  Chur,  1821,  8vo;    1852,  i6mo. 

Vlacb. — Lesicon   Rumanese   (Lat.   Hung,   (jcrra.),    Budae,   182$, 


4to:  Bobb  (Lat.  Hunjj.),  CIus,  1822-1823.  4to,  2  vols.  FRENCH. — 
Vaillant,  Doucourcshti,  1840,  8vo:  royenar,  Aaron  and  HUI, 
Houcourcst,  1840-1841,  <^to,  2  vols.;  Jassi,  1852,  i6mo,  3  vols.: 
De  Pontbriant,  Bucurcsci,  1862,  8vo;  Cihac,  Frankf.  1870,  8vo: 
Costinescu,  Bucurcsci,  1870,  8vo,  724  pages:  Antoncscu,  Bucharest* 
1874,  i6mo,  2  vols.  919  pages.  German.— Clemens,  Hermaiutadt* 
1823,  8vo;    Isscr,  Kronsuot.  1850:   Polyzu,  ib.  1857,  8va 

Teutonic  :  (i)  Scandinavian. 

Icelandic. — Latin.— Andreac.  Havniae,  1683,  8vo:  Haldenoo 
(Lat.  Danish),  ib.  1814,  4to,  2  vols.  English. —Clcasby-Vtgfusson, 
Oxford,  1874.  4to.  German. — Dietcrich,  Stockholm,  1S44,  8vo: 
Mobtus.  Leipzig,  1866,  8vo.  Danish. — jonssen.  Kjobenhavn,  1863, 
8vo.  NoRWECLAN. — Kraft.  Chridtiania,  1863,  8vo:  Friuner, 
Krislianb,  1867,  8vo.  PoETic. — Egilsson  (Latin),  Hafniar,  186Q, 
8vo;    1864. 

Swedish. — Kindblad,  Stockholm,  1840,  4to:  Almqvist,  Orebro. 
1842-1844,  8vo:  Dai\in,  Ordbog.  Stockholm,  1850-1853,  8vo,  2  vols. 
1668  pages;  1867.  &c.  4to  (vol.  i.  ii.,  A  to  Fjermare,  928  pages): 
\d.,jiandordboz,  ib.  1868.  i2mo,  804  pages:  Svenska  Acadcmiea. 
Stockholm,  1870.  4to  (A)  pp.  187.  Latin. — Stiernhjclm,  Holm, 
1643,  4to:     VcrcDut,  Upsala,  1691,  avo:    Uin  (Sw»-Cotb'cii"*)- 
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(fpftala.  1769.  M.  3  vols."  English. — ^Servntus.  Nylcfiping,  1757, 
4to:  Brisnon,  Upsala,  17a4,  410:  Widegren.  Stockholm,  17^.  4to: 
Bri&man.  Upsala,  1801,  4to;  3rd  ed.  1815,  2'yols.;  Deleen  Orcbro, 
1839.  8vo:  Granbcrg,  »6.  18^2,  l2mo:  Nilasen,  AVidmark,  &c., 
Stockholm,  1875,  8vo,  FRENCH. — M6ller.  Stockholm,  1745,  410; 
Bi6rkengTen,  ib.  1795,  2  vols.:  Kordforss,  16.  1805,  8vo,  2  vols.:  2nd 
ed.  Orcbro,  1827,  12tno:  West.  Stockh.  1807,  8vo:  Dalin,  ifr.  1842- 
1843.  4to,  2  vols.;  187a.  German. — Dahnert,  Holmiae,  1746,  410: 
Heinrich,  Christiansund,  1814.  4to,  2  vols.;  4th  ed.  Orebro,  1841, 
I2mo:  Helms,  Leipzig,  1858,  8vo;  h872.  Danish.— Host, 
KjObenhavn,  1799,  4to;  Wclander,,  Stockholm.. 1844,  8vo:  Dalin, 
ib.  1869,  l6mo:  Kaper,  Kjubcnhavn,  1876,  l6fno.  Etymologv. — 
Tamm,  Upsala,  1874,  &c..  8vo  (A  and  B),  200  pages.  Foreign 
Words. — Sahlstedt,  WasterAs,  1769,  8vo:  Andersson  (20,000), 
Stockholm,  1857,  l6mo:  Tullberg,  ib.  1868,  8vo:  Ekbohrn,  16.  1870, 
l2mo:  Dalin,  ib.  1870,  Stc.  8vo.  Synonyms. — Id.,  ib.  iSTD,  l2mo. 
Kaval. — Ramsten,  t&.  1866, 8vo.  Technical. — Jungberg.  io.  1873, 
8vo.  Dialects. — Ihre,  Upsala,  1766,  410:  Rietz,  Lund,  1862-1867, 
4to,  859  pages.  Bohuslan:  Idioticon  Bohusiense,  Gotaborg,  1776, 
410.  DaUcarlia:  Arbotelius,  Upsala,  1813,  410.  GolhUnd:  Vlot 
(Sven),  Stockholraiae,  1772,  8vo:  Rilaf  (Ydre),  Orebro,  18,59,  8vo. 
lialtand:  Moiler,  Lund,  158,  8vo.  HcUingland:  Lenstrfim,  ib. 
1841,  8vo:   FornminncssallsKap,  Hudikswall,  1870,  8vo. 

Norwegian. — Jensscn.  Kjobenhavn,  1646,  8vo:  Pontoppidan, 
Bergen,  1749,  8vo:  Hanson  (German),  Christiania,  1840,  8vo; 
Aasen,  ib.  1873,  8vo,  992  pages. 

Danish.— Aphelen.  Kopenh,  1764,  410,  2  vols.;  1775.  4to,  3  vols.: 
Molbech,  Kjobenhavn,  1S33,  8vo,  2  vols.:  ib.  1859,  2  vols.:  Videns- 
kaliemes  Selskiib,  16.  1793-1865,  Kalkar.  English. — Benhclson 
(Eng.  Dan.),  1754,  410:  Wolff,  London,  1779,  410.  Bay,  >*.  1807, 
8vo,  2vols.:  1824,  8vo:  Hornbeck,  16.  1863,  8vo:  Ferrall  and  Repp, 
ib.  1814,  l6mo;  1873, 8vo:  Rosing,  Copenhagen,  1869,  8vo:  Ancker, 
ib.  1874,  8vo.  French— Aphelen,  >6.  1754,  8vo:  Id.,  ib.  1759, 
4to,  2  vols.;  2nd  ed.  1772-1777,  vol.  i.  ii.  German. — Id.,  ib.  1764, 
4to,  2  vols.:  Grunberg,  2nd  ed.  Kopenh.  1836-1839,  l2mo,  2  vols.; 
1851,  Helms,  Leipzig,  1S58,  8vo.  Synonyms.- Muller,  Kjobenhavn, 
1853  8vo.  Foreign  Words. — Hansen,  Christiania,  1842,  l2mo. 
Naval.— Wilsoet,  Copenhagen,  1830,  8vo:  Fitker  (French), 
Kjobenhavn,  1S39,  8vo.  Old  Danish. — Molbech,  ib.  1857-1868, 
8vo  2  vols.  Dialects. — Id.,  ib.  1841,  8vo.  Bornliolm:  Adicr,  ib. 
1856,  8vo.  South  Jutland:  Kok,  1867,  8vo.  Slang.— Kristianscn 
(Gadesprogct),  ib.  1866,  8vo.  p.  452. 

(2)  Germanic. 

Teutonic. — Comparative. — Meidinger,  Frankf.  a.  M.  1833,  8vo, 
2nd  ed.  1836,  8vo. 

Gothic— Junius,  Dortrecht,  1665,  4to:  1671;  1684,  Dicfon- 
bach  (comparative),  Franckf.  a.  M.  1846-1851,  2  vols.  8vo:  Schulze, 
Magdeburg,  1848,  410:  1867,  8vo:  Skeat,  London,  1868,  410; 
Bale  (.Comlmralive  Gloaary),  Magvifce,  Wisconsin,  1887-1889. 
Ulphilas  (editions  with  dictionaries).— Castilionacus,  Mediol,  1829, 
4to :Cabelentz  and  LObe,  Allcnburg. 1 836-1 843, 410.  2  vols. :  Gaugen- 
igl,  Passau,  1848,  8vo:     Stamm,  Paderborn,  1857:     Stamm  and 

eyne,  ib.  1866,  8vo.  r-      ^     n       ■■       ^ 

Anglo-Saxon.- Latin. —  Somner  (Lat.  Eng.),  Oxonii,  1659, 
(ol.-  Benson,  ib.  1701,  8vo:  Lye  (A.-S.  and  Gothic),  London,  1772, 
fol.  2  vols. :  Ettmiiller,  Qucdlinburg,  1851,  8vo.  838  pages.  English. 
— Bosworth,  London,  1838,  8vo,  721  pages;  Id.  \Campmdiou!), 
1848,  278  pages.  Corson  (.^.-S.  and  Early  English),  New  York,  1871, 
8vo  587  pages;  Toller  (based  on  Bos«-onh),  Ox(ord.  1882-1898. 
German.- Bouterwck,  Gutcrsloh,  1850,  8vo,  418  pages:  Grein 
(Poets),  CSttingen,  1861-1863,  8vo,  2  vols.:   Leo,  Halle,  1872,  8vo. 

English. — Cockcram,  London.  1623,  8vo:  9th  ed.  1650:  Blount, 
tb  1656,  8vo:  Philips,  The  new  World  of  Words,  London,  1658.  fol. : 
Bailey,  London,  1721,  8vo;  2nd  ed.  16.  1736,  (ol.;  24th  ed.  ib.  1782, 
8vo:  Johnson,  ib.  1755.  'o'-  ^  vols.;  cd.  Todd,  London,  1818, 
4to  4  vols.;  ib.  1827.  4to,  3  vols.;  ed.  Latham,  ib.  1866-1874.  4"'i 
4  vols  (2  in  4  parts);  Barclay.  London,  1774,  4to;  ed.  Woodward, 
.6.1848:  Sheridan,  ift.  1780,  4to,  2  vols.:  Webster,  New  York,  1828, 
4to  2  vols.;  London,  1832,  410,  2  vols.;  ed.  Goodrich  and  Porter, 
1865.  4to;  Richardson,  ib.  1836.  410.  2  vols.;  Supplement,  1856; 
Ogilvie,  Imprrial  Dictionary,  Glasgow,  1850-1855,  8vo,  3  vols,  (the 
new  edition  of  Ogilvie  by  Charles  Annandalc,  4  vols,,  1882,  was  an 
encyclopaedic  dictionary,  which  served  to  some  extent  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Century  Diclianary);  Boag,  Do.,  Edinburgh,  1852-1853, 
8vo,  2  vols.:  Craik,  ib.  1856,  8vo:  Worcester,  Boston,  1863,  ato. 
Stormouth  and  Bayne,  1885;  Murray  and  Bradley,  The  Oxford 
Enrlish  Dictionary,  iSlii-  ;  Whitney,  The  Century  Diet.,  Nrw 
York  1889-1891;  Porter.  Webster's  Internal.  Diet.,  Spnngheld, 
Massachusetts.  1890;  Funk.  i7<iniiar<iDi£/.,New  York,l894:Huiiter, 
The  Encyclopaedic  Diet.,  1879-1888.  Etymologv.— Skinncr.Londmi, 
1671  fol.:  Junius,  Oxonii,  1743.  (ol.:  Wedgewood,  London,  1 859- 
1865,  3  vols.;  16.  1872,  8vo.  Skeat, Oxford,  1881;  Fenncll  (Anglicized 
woiJs)  Camb.  1892.  Pronouncing. — Walker,  London,  1774,  410; 
by  Smart,  2nd  ed.  ib.  1846,  8vo.  Pronouncing  in  German.— 
Hausner,  Frankf.  1793, 8vo;  3rd  ed.  1807;  Winkelmann.  Berlin.  1818. 
8vo-  Voigtmann.  Cfoburg,  1835.  8vo:  Albert.  Leipz.  1839,  8vo: 
Bassler  if.  1S40.  l6mo.  Analytical.— Booth,  Bath,  1836,  .410: 
Roget,  Thesaurus.  \.onAa<\.  1852,  8vo;  6th  ed.  1857;  Boston,  1874. 
SvNONyMS.— Piozzi.  London.  1794.  8vo,  2  vob.:  L.  labarlbej,  Pans. 
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1803.  8vo,  2  vols.:  Crabb,  Lvndon,  |8>},  Svo;  Iltb  ed.  I>J9! 
C.  J.  Smith,  ii.  1871,  8vo,  610  pages.  RsDurLICATCD  Wo«OS.— 
Wheatley,  ib.  1866,  8vo.  Surnames.— Arthur,  New  York,  1857. 
l2mo,  about  2600  names:  Lower,  ib.  i860,  alo.  Particlbs. — 
Le  Febure  dc  Villebrune,  Paris,  1774.  8vo.  Rhyming.- LcvilM. 
Maniputus  Puerorurn,  London,  1570,  410;  ed.  Wheatley.  ib.  I867, 
8vo:  Walker.  London,  1775,  8vo;  l8()j.  8vo.  Shakespeare.— 
Nares.  Berlin,  1822,  410;  ed.  Hatliwell  and  Wright,  London.  I8S9, 
8vo:  Schmidt,  Berlin,  1874.  Old  En'JLISH. — Spelman.  London 
I1626I,  fol.  (A  to  I  only);  1664  (completed);  1687  (best  «d.): 
Coleridge  (1250-1300),  ib.  1859.  8vo;  Stratmann  (Early  Eng.), 
Krefcld,  1867,  8vo;  2nd  ed.  1873,  410:  Bradley  (new  edition  of 
Stratinan),  Oxford,  1891 ;  Matzner'and  Hiding,  Berlin.  1878- 
Old  AND  Provincial.— Halliwell.  London.  1844-1846. 8vo;  anded. 
ib.  1850,  2  vols.:  6th  ed.  1904;  Wright,  i4.  1857,  8vo,  2  vols.;  1862. 
Dialects. — Ray,  16.  1674,  i2mo:  Grose,  f*.  1787,  8vo:  1790: 
Holloway,  Lewes,  1840,  8vo;  Wright,  /■:«.  Dialect  Did.,  London, 
189S-1905,  28  vols.  Scotch:  Jamicson,  Edin.  1806,  410,  2  vols.; 
Supplement,  1826,  2  vols.;  abridged  by  Johnstone,  ib.  1846,  8vo: 
Brown, Edin, 1845, 8vo;  Mothcrby((jermail).  K«niglb<n;.  1826-18J8, 
8vo:  {Shetland  and  Orkney).  Edmonston,  London,  1666.  8vo: 
(Banffshire),  Gregor,  ib.  1866,  8vo.  Norlk  Ccnnlry:  Brockett, 
London,  1839,  8vo,  2  vols.  Berkshire:  ll.o(nleyJ  ib.  I852,  8vo, 
Cheshire:  Williraham,  ib.  1817,  410;  1826,  lanio:  Leigh,  Chester, 
1877,  8vo.  Cumberland:  Glossary,  ib.  I851,  l2nK>:  Dickenson, 
Whitehaven,  1854.  12mo;  Supplement.  1867:  Fcivuson  (Scandin- 
avian Words).  London.  1856.  8vo.  DerbyiUrt:  Hooson  (roininK), 
Wrexham.  1747.  8vo;  Sleigh.  Ixindon,  186},  8vo.  Donel:  Barnes, 
Berlin.  1863.  8vo.  Durham:  {Dinsdale)  (Teesdale).  London,  1849, 
12mo.  Clauceslershire:  Huntley  (Cotswold).  ii.  1868,  8vo.  Hereford- 
shire: [Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis.]  London.  1S39.  laino.  Lanca- 
shire:  Nodal  and  Milner.  Manchester  Literary  Club,  1875,  8vo, 
Morris  (Fumess),  London,  1869,  8vo:  R.  B.  Peacock  (Lonsdale, 
North  and  South  of  the  Sands),  ii.  1869,  8n>.  Leiccslenkirt: 
A.  B.  Evans,  ii.  1848,  8vo.  Lincolnshire:  Brogtlcn,  ti.  1866,  lamo: 
Peacock  (Manley&Corringham),>i.  1877, 8vo.  NorJM  and  Sufdki 
Forby,  London,  1830,  8vo.  2  vols.  Nartkamptonskirt;  SternfaerA 
ii.  1851,  8vo:  Miss  Anne  E.  Baker,  ii.  1866,  8vo.  2  vols.  868  pages. 
Somersetshire:  Jennings,  ii.  1869,  8vo:  W.  P.  Williams  and  W.  A. 
lones.  Taunton,  1873,  8vo.  Suffolk:  Moor,  Woodbridge.  1823,  lamo: 
Bowditch  (Surnames),  Boston,  U.S.,  I«SI,  8vo;  1858:  Jrd  cd. 
London,  1861,  8vo,  784  liages.  Sussex:  Cooper,  Brighton.  1836, 
8vo:  Parish.  Farnconibc.  1875.  8vo.  Wiltshire:  Akerman,  London, 
1842,  l2mo.  Yorkshire  (North  and  Bait),  Toone,  ib.  1832.  8vo: 
(Craven),  Carr.  2nd  ed.  London.  1828,  8vo,  2  vols.:  (SwaUdalt), 
Harland,  ii.  1873,  8vo:  (Cleveland),  Atkinson,  ib.  1868,  uo,  653. 
pages:  (iVhitby)  |F.  K.  Robinson),  ii.  1876,  8vo:  (MU-Yorisktrf 
and  Lower  Niddersdaie),  C.  Clough  Robin^n,  ii.  1876,  8vo:  (Leeds), 
Id.,  ii.  1861,  l2rao:  (Wakefield),  Banks,  ii.  1865,  l6mo:  (flaltam- 
shire).  Hunter,  London,  1829,  8vo.  Irclastdl  (Forth  and  BaJty,  Co. 
WM/orrf),  Poole.  London,  1867.  8vo.  America:  Pickering, 'Boston, 
1816,  8vo:  Bartlett,  New  York,  1848.  8vof  3Pd  »d.  Boston,  i860. 
8vo;  Dutch  transl.  by  Keijzer,  Gorini.hen,  1854,  I2mo;  Germ. 
transl.  by  K6hler,  Leipz.  1868,  8vo.  lilwyn,  Philadelphia,  I8S9- 
8vo.  AVgro  English:  Kingos,  St  Croix,  1770,  8vo:.  Focke  (Dutcli), 
Leiden,  1855,  8vo:  Wullschlacgcl,  Lubau,  1856,  8vo.  350  page*. 
Slang.— Grose.  London,  1785,  8vo;  1796:  Hotten,  «6.  I864,  8vo; 
1866;    Farmer  &  Henley  (7  vols..  1890-1904). 

Frisic. — Wassenbergh.  Lceuwarden.  1802.  «vo:  Franeker,  1806, 
8vo;  Outzen,  Kopenh.  1837,  4to;  Hettema  (Dutch),  Lcuwarden, 
1832,  8vo;  1874,  8vo,  607  pages:  Winkler  (Nedcrdrutsch  en  Friesch 
Dialcctikon),  s  Cravcnhage,  1874,  8vo.  2  vols.  1025  pages.  Old 
Frisic. — Wiarda(Germ.).  Aurich,  1786,  Hvo:  Richtholcn. Gdttingen, 
1840.  4to.  North  Frisic. — Bendson  (<rfrm.).  Leiden,  i860.  8vo: 
Johansen  (I^ohringer  und  Amrumcr  Mundart).  Kiel.  1862.  8vo. 
East  Frisic— Sturcnburg,  Aurich.  1857,  8vo.  Heligoland. — 
Oelrichs.  s.  I.,  1836,  l6nio. 

Dutch.— Kok,  2nd  cd.  Arast.  1785-1798,  8vo,  38  vols.:  Wetland, 
Amst.  1790-1811,  8vo,  II  vols.:  Harrt  liomde.  Utrecht,  1857,  ato; 
1862-1870, 8vo,  3  vols.:  De  Vriesand  Tc  Winkel,  Gravenh.  1864, &C., 
410  (new  ed.  1882-  );  Dale,  ii.  4th  .d.  1898:  Ekolish.— He»i 
ham,cd.  Manley,  Rotterdam,  1675-1678,410:  Holtrop,  Dortrecht, 
1823-1824,  8vo,  2  vols.:  Bomholl,  Nimeguen.  1859.  8vo.  J  vols.  2323 
pages:  Jaeger.  Gouda,  1862.  l6mo;  Calisch.  Tiel,  I871.  4c..  8vo. 
French.— Halma.  Amst.  1710,  410;  4th  od.  1761 :  Marin,  ib.  1793, 
4to.  2  vols.:  Winkclman.  ii.  1793.  4to.  2  vols.:  Mook.  Zutphen. 
i824-i82^.8vo,4vols.;  Gouda.  1857, 8vo.  2 V0I5.2818 pages:  Kramers, 
ii.  1859-1862.  2  vols.  i6mo.  German. — Kramer.  Nlirnb.1719,  foL; 
1759.  4to.  2  vols.;  cd.  Tftius.  1784.  Weiland,  Haag.  l8l»,  8vo: 
Terwcn.  Amst.  1844.  8vo.  Etymolooy.— Fianck.  1884-189*. 
Oriental  Words. — Dozy,  "s  Gr;ivcnha^e.  1867.  8vo.  GsNDBItftor 
Nouns.— Bildcrdijk.  Amst.  1822,  8vo,  2  vols.  SPELLINC— Id., 
'5  Gravenhagc.  1S29,  8vo.  Frequentatives.- De  Jager,  Gouda, 
1875,  8vo,  vol.  i.  Old  Dutch. — Suringer.  Leyden,  1865,  8vo. 
Middle  Dutch.— De  Vries,  's  Gravenhage,  1864,  4c.,  4to.  Vcorij* 
and  Verdam.  ii.  1885-  

Flemish.- Kilian.  Antw.  1511.  8vo;  cd.  Hasselt.  Utrecht,  1777, 
410,  2  vols.  French. — Berleinont,  Anvers,  1511,  410;  Meurier,  sk 
1557,  8vo;  Rouxcll  and  Halma,  Amst.  1708,  4ta;  6th  ed.  1831: 
Van  dc  V«lde  M^  Sl«eckx,  Brux.  1848-1831.  8vo,  2440  pagca;  ib. 
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ifl6o,  8vo.  3  vols.  Ancient  Nauss  or  Places.— GrandKagnage 
(Ease  Belgium),  Bruxellcs,  1859,  8vo. 
Oerman.— Josua  Pictorius  (Maaler),  Die  Uiitsch  Spraach,  Tiguri, 
«156i.6vo;  Sticler,  Nilrab.  1691,410:  Adelung,  Leipz.  1774-1786, 
4to,  5  vols.;  1793-18181  5  vols.:  Campe,  Braunschweig,  1807-1811, 
4to,  5  vols.:  Grimm,  Leipzig,  1854.  &c.,  dto:  Sanders,  ib,  1860- 
18^  4to,  3  vols.  1885:  Diefenbach  and  Wulckcr  (High  and  Low 
German,  to  supplement  Grimm),  Franlcf.  %.  M.  1874,  1885,  8vo.; 
Kluge,  Straasburg,  1883;  Heine,  Leipzig,  1890-1895;  Weigand, 
Gieasen.  1873.  English.— Adelung,  i783-i796,8vo,3  vols.:  Hilpert. 
Karlsruhe,  1828-1829,  8vo,  2  vols.;  1845-1846,  4to,  2  vols. :  Flugel, 
Lcip2.  1830,  8vo.  2  vols.;  London,  1857,  8vo;  Leipzig,  1870: 
Miiller,  Cothcn,  1867,  8vo,  2  vols^  French. — l^veaux,  Strassburg, 
1812, 4to:  Mozin.Stuttgard,  1811-1812.4(0, 4  vols.;  1842-1846.8VO, 
4  vols.,  3rcl  ed.  1850-1851,  8vo:  Schuster,  Strabb.  1859,  8vo:  Daniel, 
Paris,  1877,  i6mo.  Old  High  German. — Haltacua,  Lipsiac,  1758, 
fol.  2  vols.:  Graff,  Berlin,  1834-1846,  Jto,  7  vols.:  Brirvrkmeier, 
Gotha,  1850-1863.  4to.  2  vols. :  Kchrein  (trom  L  nin  records),  Nord- 
hauscn,  i863,8vo.  Scliade,  Hallc,  1872-1882.  Mih  .  E  High  German. 
— Zicmaiin,  Qucdlinburg,  1838,  8vo:  Bcnecke,  .- i  i .Her  and  Zamcbe, 
Lcipz.  1854-1866.  8vo.  3  vols.:  Lexer,  Leipzig,  idjro,  8vo.  MiDOLB 
Low  German.— Schiller  and  Lubbcn,  Bremen,  1872,  &c.,  Svo,  in 
progress.  Low  German. — VoIIljcding,  Zerbst,  1806,  8vo:  Koie> 
garten,  Crief&wald,  1H39,  410;  1856,  &c..  410.  Etyuolocy. — 
Heivigius  llanov.  1620,  8vo:  Wachicr,  Lipsiac.  1737,  fol.  a  vols.: 
Kaindl.  Salzbach,  1815-1830,  8vo,  7  vols. :  Ileyso,  Magdeburg,  1843- 
1849,  8vo.3  vols. :  Kehrein,  Wiesbaden.  1647-1852,2  vols.  Synonyhs. 
— Eberhard,  Maas,  and  Grtilx;r,  4th  ed.  i>cip?:ig.  1B52-1863,  8vo,  4 
vols.:  \\ic  (Engl.),  Edinb.  1836,  Svo;  Eberhard,  1  ithed.  Berlin,  1854, 
i2mo:  Sanders,  Hamburg,  1H72.  8vo,  743  nuTs.  Foreign  Words. 
— Campe,  Braunschweig,  1813,  4I0:  I  ii  .  ,  FremdworUrbucht 
Hannover,  1848,  Svo.  Naues. — Pott.  Li^ip^.  1853,  Svo:  Michaelis 
(Taufnamen),  Berlin,  1856,  Svo:  Fdrstemann  (Old  Germ.)  Nord- 
hausen,  1856-1859,  4to,  a  vols.  1573  panrs,  12,000  names:  Stcub 
(Oberdeutschen),  Miinchen,  1871,  Svo.  Luther. — Dietz,  Leipzig. 
1869-1872,  8vo,  a  vols.  Dialects. — Popowitsch,  Wien,  1780,  Svo: 
Fulda.  Berlin,  i;88,  Svo:  Klein,  Frankl.  1792.  Svo,  2  vols.:  Kalt- 
ichmidt,  Nordlmgen,  1851,  410;  1S54,  5th  ed.  1865.  Aix-h' 
CkaptiU,  MulierandWciU.  Aachen,  1836,  i2mo.  Apfienzelt:  Tobler, 
ZOnch,  1837,  Svo.  Austria:  Hfifer,  Linz,  1815,  Svo;  Castclli,  Wien, 
1847,  laino:  ScheuchenstfU  (mining),  ib.  1856,  Svo.  Bawiria: 
Zaupaer,  MOnchen,  1789,  Svo:  Deling,  ib.  1820.  2  vols.:  Schmeller. 
Stuttg.  1S27-1837,  6vo,  A  vols. ;  and  ed.  MUnchen,  1872,  4to,  vol. 
i.  1799  pages.  Berlin:  Trachscl,  Berlin,  1S73,  Svo.  Bremen: 
Breniifcn  Dcutsch  Geaellschaft,  Bremen,  1767-177 1, 1869, Svo, 6 vols. 
OHrich  (anc.  statutes),  Frankf.  a.  M.  1767,  Svo.  Carinthia:  Ueber- 
(dder,  Klagenfurt,  1862,  Svo:  Lexe,  Leipzig,  1862,  Svo.  Cieves: 
De  SehuMcn,  Ttulhonista,  Colon,  1477,  fol.;  Leiden.  1804,  4(0. 
CoUtHgen:  Schambach,  Hannover,  1838,  Svo.  Hamburg:  Richey, 
Hamb.  1873.  4to;  1755,  Svo.  Henneberg:  Rcinwold,  Berlin  and 
Stettin,  1793.  1801,  8vo,  2  vols.:  Briickncr.  Meiningcn,  1843,  4to. 
Hesse:  Vilmar,  Marburg,  1868,  Svo,  488  pages.  Hotslein:  Schutz 
Hamb.  1800-1806,  Svo,  4  vols.  Hungary:  Schoer,  Wien,  185S. 
LtPonia:  Bcrgmann,  Salisburg,  1785,  8vo:  Gutzeit,  Riga,  1S59-1 864, 
SvD,  2  parts.  Vpper  Lusatia:  Anton,  Gdrlitz,  1825-1839,  13  parts. 
Luxembourg:  Gatigler,  Lux.  184^,  Svo,  406  pages.  Mecklenburg  and 
Western  Pomerania:  M.,  Leipzig,  1876,  Svo,  II4  pages.  Nassau: 
Kchrein,  Weilburg,  i860,  Svo.  Osnaburg:  Strodtmann,  Leipz.  1756, 
Bvo.  Pomeraniaand  RUgen:  Dahnert,  Stralsund,  1781,  4to.  Posen: 
Berod,  Bonn,  1S20,  Svo.  Prussia:  Bock,  KSnigsb.  1759.  Svo: 
Hennig,  ib.  17S5,  Svo.  Saxony  Schmeller  (from  Heliand,  &c.), 
Stutt^  [S40,  4to.  Siiesia:  Berndt,  Stendal,  1787.  Svo.  Stuabiat 
Schmtd,  Berlin,  1795,  Svo;  Stuttg.  1831.  Svo.  Switzerland: 
StaWer,  Aarau.  1807-1813,  8vo,  2  vols.  Tkuringia:  Keller,  Jena, 
1819,  Svo.  Transykania :  Schuller.  Prag,  1 865.  Svo.  Tirol : 
Schepf,  Innspruck.  1866,  Svo.  Venetian  Alps:  Schmeller,  Wien, 
1S54.8VO.  Vienna:  Hugel,  (6.  1873,  Svo.  Hinting:— H>jterwaW; 
Schmidt,  Hadamar,  1800,  Svo;  Kchrein,  Wiesbaden,  iBji,  lamo. 
Slang. — Gauner  Spracke:  Schott,  Erlangcn,  1S21,  Svo:  Grolmann, 
Giwsen,  1822,  Svo:  Train,  Meissen,  1S33,  Svo:  Anton,  2nd  ed. 
Magdeburg,  1843.  Svo;  1859:  Av^Lallemant,  Das  Deutsche 
Oianertkun,  i^ipzig.  18SS-1862,  Svo,  vot.  iv.  pp.  515-628.  Student 
^^g:   Vollmanr  (Burse hicoscs),  Ragaz,  1846,  t6mo,  56a  pages. 

Celtic. 

Cdtic  (eaertlly.— LIuyd,  Archacologia  Britannica,  Oxford, 
*707.  folio:    Bullet,  Besan^on.  1754-1860,  fol.  2  vols. 

*riBh. — Cormac.  bishop  of  Casnel,  born  831,  slain  in  battle  903, 
*rote  a  Glonury,  Sanas  Cormoic,  printed  by  Dr  Whitley  Stokes, 
London,  1862,  Svo,  with  another,  finished  in  1^69,  by  O'Davorcn, 
a  ichiJolmaBier  at  Burrcn  Castle,  Co.  Clare:  O'CIery,  Lovanii,  1643, 
•^o:  Mac  Cuirtin  (Eng.-lrish),  Paris,  1732,  4to:  O'Brien,  16.  1768, 
4I0:  Dublin,  1832,  Svo:  O'Reilly,  1S17,  410:  iSai;  ed.  O'Donovan, 
^  '864. 4to,  725  pages:  Foley  (Eng.-lrish).  ib.  1855,  Svq-  Conncllan 
Wo.),  1863.  Svo. 

Oadic—Macdonald,  Edin.  1741.  Svo:  Shaw,  London,  1780, 
4*0.  2  wols.:    Allan,  Edin,  1804,  410:    Armstrong,  London^  IS25, 


4(0:   Highland  Society,  t6.  1828,  Ato.  a  vob.:   Macleod  and  Dewar, 
V»;sow.  1853.  Svo. 
'moz. — Cregeen.  Douglas.  1835.  Svo:  K«lty.  ib.  1866, Svo,  3  vols. 


Welsh.— Latin.— DavSes,  London,  1632,  fol.:  Boxbomius, 
Amstelodami,  1654,  410.  English. — Salesbury,  London,  1547,  410: 
1551 :  Richards,  Bristol,  1759,  Svo:  Owen  (W.),  London,  1793-1794, 
Svo,  2  vols.;  1803,  4to,  3  vols.:  Walters,  ib.  1794,  4to:  Owen- 
Pughe,  Denbigh,  1832,  8vo:  3rd  ed.  Pryse,  16.  1866,  Svo:  D.  S.  Evani 
(Eng.-Welsb),  ib.  1852-1S53.  8vo;  1887. 

Conuili. — Pryce,  Arebaeologia,  Sherborne,  1770,  4to:  Williams, 
Llandovery,  1862-1865,  4to.  Nahbs. — Bannister  (20,000),  Truro» 
1 869-1 87 1,  Svo. 

Breton. — Legadeuc.  Le  Catholicon  breton,  finished  1464,  printed 
at  Lantrequier,  1499,  f<rf.  210  pages;  1501,  4to;  L'Orieot,  1868, 
Svo:  Quicquerde  Koskoff,  Morlaix.  16^3,  Svo:  Rostrenen,  Rennet, 
1732,  4to.  978  pages;  ed.  Jolivet,  Guingamps,  1834,  Svo,  a  vols*: 
rA.lrmerie],  Leyde,  17A4,  8vo;  La  Haye,  1756:  Lepelletier,  Paris, 
1752,  foL:  Legonidec,  Angouleme,  lS2i,8vo;  St  Brieuc,  1847-1850, 
4to,  9*4  pages.  Dialect  of  Leon.— Troude  (Fr.-Bret.),  Brest, 
1870,  Svo;  Id.  (Bret.-Fr.),  ib.  1876,  Svo.  S45  pages.  DiocBSE  or 
Vannbs. — Armerie,  Leyde.  1774,  Svo. 

Basque. 
Basque. — Lanamendt,  St  Sebastian,  1745,    M.    2     vols.;   ed* 
Zuazua.  ib.  iSSA,  fol.;    Chaho,  Bayonne.  1856,  410,  1867:    Fabre, 
ib.  1870,  Svo:  Van  Eys,  Paris,  1873,  Svo:  Egiiren,  Madnd,  1S77. 

BaUie. 

Uthnanlan.—Szyrwid,  3rd  ed.,  \^lnae,  1643.  Svo;  5th  ed.  1713: 
Schleicher,  Frag,  1856-1857,  Svo,  a  vols. :  Kurmin;  Wilno,  1858,  Svo: 
Kurschat,  Halle,  1870,  &c.,  Svo. 

Lettlc. — Mancelius,  Riga,  1638,  ato:  Elvers,  ib.  1748,  Svo: 
Lance,  Mitau,  1777,  4to:  Sjagren,  Petersburg,  l86t,  4to:  Ulmann, 
ed.  Bielenstein,  Riga,  I8;r2.  &c.,  Svo. 

Prussian.— Bock,  Kflnigsbcrg.  1759,  8vo:   Hennig,  ib.  1785.  Svo: 
Ncssclmann,  Berlin,  1S73,  Svo:   I^crson,  ib.  1875,  Svo. 
Shoonk. 

Slavonic  gAnerally.— Franta-Sumavski  (Russ.  Bulg.  Old  Slav. 
Bob.  Polish),  Ftaga,  18^7,  Svo.  MikkuKh,  Wien,  1B86. 

Old  Slarooic. — Beruinda,  Kiev,  1627,  Svo;  Kutetndc,  1653, 
Ato:  Polycarpi  (Slav.  Greek,  Latin),  Mosque,  1704,  4to:  Alexycev. 
St  Petersb.  1773,  Svo;  4th  ed.  ib.  1817-1819,  ^vo,  5  vols.;  Russian 
Imp.  Academy,  ib.  184^,  4to,  4  vols.:  Miklosich,  Vindobonae,  iSfio: 
4to;  1 862- 1865,  Svo,  Mikhailovski.St  Peter^.  1875,  Svo :  CharkovsU, 
Warschaw,  1873,  *vo. 

Russian.— Russian  Academy,  Sc  Petersburg,  1789-1794,  410,  6 
vols.;  1S06-1822,  »6^  i86a.8vo.3vots.:  Dahl,  Moskva,  1862-1S6&, 
rol.4vols.;  d.,  (ft.  18^3,  &c.,  4to;  a  3rd  edition,  1903,  Ar.  Frbncu- 


Germ.-Eng. — Reiff,  i&.  1852-1 854,  Ato.  German,  Latin.— Holterhol, 
Moskva,  1778,  Svo,  a  vols. ;  3rded.  1S53-185S18V0,  a  vols. :  Wcismann. 
(ft.173i.4to;   178a,  and  freauently.  French,  Gekuan. — Nordstet, 


ib.  1780-1783,  4to,  a  vols.:  Heym,  Moskau,  1796-1805,  ato,  4  vols.: 
Booch-Arkossi  and  Frey,  Leipzig,  1871,  &c.,  Svo.  English. — 
Nordstet,  London,  1780,  4to:  Grammatin  and  Parcnogo,  Moskva, 
180S-1817,  4to,  4  volB.FRBNcn. — Tatiicheff,  and  ed.  St  Petersb.  1798, 
Svo,  2  vols. ;  Moskau,  1816,  Ato,  a  vols. :  Reiff,  St  Petersb.  1835-1836, 
Svo,  a  voIs.:Makaroff,  tfr.  187a,  Svo,  a  vols,  iiiopagcs;  1S73-1874, 
lamo,  a  vols.  German. — Pawlowski.  Rira,  1859,  Svo:  Lenstrtim, 
Mitatf.  1671,  Svo.  Swedish.— Geitltn,  HcUin^ors,  1833,  lamo: 
Mcurmann,  tb.  1846,  Svo.  Polish. — Jakubowicz,  Warszawa,  1S25- 
1 828,  8 vo,  2  vols. :  Amsxeie wicz,  ib.  1 866,  Svo :  Szlezigier,t6. 1 S67, 8 va 
Technical. — Grakov  (Germ.),  St  Petersb.  1872,  Svo.  Naval. — 
Butakov,  tb.  18^7.  Dialects. — Northwest  Russia:  Gorbachevski 
(old  language,  in  Russian),  Vilna,  1874,  Svo,'  418  pages.  White 
kussia:  Nosovich  (Russian),  St  Petersburg,  1S70,  410,  760  pages. 
Red  Russia:  Patritzkii  (German).  L^mbog,  1S67,  Svo,  2  vols. 
S43  pages.     Ukraine:    Piskanov  (Russian).  Odessa,  1873.  4to.  156 

^PoUsh. — Linde  (explained  in  Lat.  Germ,  and  13  Slav  dialects), 
Warszawie.  1807-18^/410,  6  vols.  4574  pages.  English. — (Ryka- 
czcwsld).  Complete  Dictionary,  Berlin,  1849-1851,  Svo,  2  vols.  Ryka> 
czewski,  Berlin,  1866,  i6mo.  1161  pages.  French  and  German. — 
Troc,  Leipz.  1 742- 1 764,  8vo,4vo]s.;4Uted.  t6. 1806-1822, 4to,4voh;.: 
Bandtke,  Breslau,  1806,  8vo,  2  vols.;  >833-iS39.  8vo.  French.— 
Schmidt,  Leipzig,  1870,  i6mo.  Russlan  and  German. — Schmidt 
(J.  A.  E.),  Breslau.  1834,  Svo.  German. — Mrongovius.  Kbnigsberg, 
1765:  1835,  4to;  1837:  Troianski.  Berlin,  1S35-1 838,  Svo,  a  vols.: 
Booch-Arkossi,  Leipzig,  1861-1S6S.  8vo,  2  vols.:  Jordan,  ib.  l866v 
Svo.  Italian. — Plazowski,  Warszawa.  i860,  Svo.  2  vols.  730  pages.  ■ 
Russian. — Potocki,  Lipsk,  1873.  Ac,  i2mo. 

Wen<Ush. — Matthai,  Budissen,  1721.  Svo:  Booe.  Grinuna,  1840. 
Svo:  Pfuhl,  w  Budzsinje,  1866.  Svo,  1210  pages.  Upper  Lusatian. 
— Pfuhl  and  Jordan,  Leipz.  1844,  Svo.  Lower  Lusatian. — Zwahr. 
Spremberg,  1847,  Svo. 

Czech.— Rohn  (Germ.  Lat.),  Prag,  17S0,  4to,  4  voU. : 
Dobrowski  and  Hanka.  ib.  1802-1821,  4tD.  2  vols.  Lat.  Germ. 
Hungar.— Jungmann,  Praze,  1835-1S39,  6  vols.  410,  «i6  pages. 
German. — Thim,  Prag.  1805-1807,  Svo,  2  vols.:  Sumavsfci.  ib.  1844- 
1846,  Svo,  2  vols.:  Koneney,  ib.  1855,  iSmo,  2  vols.:  Rank  (Germ. 
Boh.),  ib.  i860,  i6mo,  775  pages.  Technical.— Spainy.  ib.  1864, 
Svo:  Kheil  (names  of  goods,  CWm.  Boh.),  ib.  1864,  Svo,  4ja  pagef> 
HuNTCMO.— Spatny.  ib.  1S70,  Svo.  137  pages. 
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South  Slavic. — Richtcrand  Batlman.Wicn,  1839-1840.  8vo,  2  vols. 
Servian. — Karajii  (Germ.  Lat.J,  ib.  1818,  8vo;  1852:  Lavrovski 
(Russian),  St  Petcrsb.  1670,  8vo,  814  pages.  Bosnian. — 
Micalia,  Laureti.  1649,  8vo.  Slovak. — Bemolak  (Lat.  Germ. 
Hung.),  Budae,  1825-1827,  6vo,  6  vols.:  Loos  (Hung,  and  Germ,), 
Pest,  1869,  &c.,  3  vols.  Slovene. — Gutsmann,  Klagcnfurt,  1789, 
4to:  Rclkovich.  Wicn,  1796,  4to,  2  vols. :  Murko.  Gratr,  1838.  8vo, 
2  vols.:  Janezic,  Klagcnfurt,  1851,  i2mo.  Dalmatian. — Ardelio 
della  Bella,  Vcnczia,  1728,  8vo;  2nd  cd.  Ragusac,  1785.  4to;  Stulli, 
ib.  i8oi-i8io,4to,  3  vols.  Croatian. — HabdcIich.Griitz,  1670, 8vo; 
Suiek,  Agram,  1854-1860,  8vo,  2  vols.  1716  pages.  Carinthian. — 
Lexer.  Leipzig,  1862,  8vo.  Old  Servian.— Danitziye  (Servian), 
Bclgrad,  1864,  8vo,  3  vols. 

Bulgarian. — Daniel (Romaic.Albanian. Rumanian, and  Bulgarian), 
Mo«chopolis,  1770:  Venice.  1802,  4to.  English.— Morse  and 
Vassilicv,  Constantinople,  i860,  8vo.  Russian. — Borogofl,  Vienna, 
I872,  i&c.,  8vo. 

Ugrian. 

Ugrian,  Comparative. — Donncr,  Hclsingfors,  1874,  8vo,  in  pro- 
gress:   Budeiiz  (Ugrian-Magyar),  Budapcbt,  1872-1875.  8vo. 

Lapcish. — Manualf,  Holmiac,  1648,  8vo:  Fjcllstrom,  ib.  1738. 
8vo:  Lcem  and  Sandbcrg.  Havn.  1768-1781.  4to,  2  parts:  Lindahl 
and  Ochrling.  Holm.  1780.  8vo.  North  Lappish.— Stockflcht, 
Christiania,  1852,  dvo. 

Finnish. — Juslcnius,  Holmiac.  1745.  Ato,  567  pages:  Rcnvall, 
Aboae,  1826,  4to,  2  vols. :  Europacus,  Hclsingissa,  1852-1853,  i6mo, 
2  vols.  742  pages:  Lunin,  Dcrpt,  1853,  8vo:  Euren,  Tavashuus,  i860, 
8vo:    Ahlman,  tb.  1864.  8vo:    Wiedemann,  St  Petcrsb.  1869,  410: 


Godenhiclm    (C«erm.).    Hclsingfors,    1871:      Ldnnrot,    Hetsingissii, 
1874.     Naval. — Sijcrncreutz,  ib.  1863,  8va 
Esthoman. — Hupel,    Niiuu,    1818,    8vo,    832    pages:    Kdrber, 


Dorpat.  i860,  8vo:  Wiedemann,  St  Petcrsb.  1869,  ito.  1002  pages 
AminofT  (Esth.-Finuish),  Helsingissa,  1869,  8vo:  Meves  (Russian), 
Riga,  1876,  i2mo. 

Permian. — Rogord  (Russian).  St  Petcrsb.  1869,  8vo.  420  pages. 

Votiak. — Wiedemann,  Rcval,  1847,  8vo  :  Ahlquist,  Hclsingfors, 
1856,  4to. 

Cheremiss. — Budenz.  Pest.  1866,  8va 

Ersa-Mordvine. — Wiedemann,  St  Petcrsb.  1865,  4ta  Moksha- 
MoRDviNE. — Ahlquist.  ib.  1862,  8vo. 

Magyar. — Szabo,  Kassan,  1792,  8vo:  Guczor  and  Fogarazi 
(Hung.  Academy).  Pesth.  1862,  8vo.  in  progress.  English. — 
Dallos,  Pcsth,  i860,  8vo.  French.— Kiss,  16.  1844,  i2mo,  2  vols.: 
Karady,  Lcipz.  1848.  lamo:  Mole,  Pest,  iS65,8vo,  2  vols.  German.— 
Schuster,  Wien.  1838,  8vo:  Bloch,  Pcsth.  1857,  4to,  2  vols- :  Ballagi, 
ib.  1857, 8vo; 6th ed.  1905, 8vo,  2  vols.;  Loos,  ib.  1870. 8vo, 914 pages. 
Etymological. — Dankovsky  (Lat.-Gcrm.),  Prussburg,  1853,  Svo: 
Kreszncrics  (under  roots,  in  Hung.),  Bud^n,  1831-1832, 4to,  2  vols. : 
Podhorsky  (from  Chinese  roots,  in  Ccrm.)^  Budapest,  1877,  8vo. 
New  Words. — Kunoss.  Pesth,  1836,  8vo;'  1844. 

Turkish. — Arab.  Pers. — Esaad  Effendi,  Constantinople,  1802, 
fol.  Romaic— Alexandrides,  Vienna,  1812,  410.  Polvglotts. — 
Pianzola  (Ual.  Grcc.  volcarc.  e  Turca),  Padova,  1789,  4to:  Ciakcialc 
(Ital.  Armcno,  Turco),  Venice,  1804,  4to;  2nd  ed.  1829:  Azarian 
(Ellenico,  Ital.  Arm.  Turco),  Vienna.  1848,  Svo:  Mcchitarist 
Congregation  (Ital.  Franccsc,  Arm.  Turco),  16.  1846,  Svo.  Latin. — 
Mcsgnien-Mcninski,  Vicnnae,  1680,  fol.  3  vols.;  ed.  Jenisch  and 
Klezi,  16.  1780-1802,  fol.  4  vols.  English. — Sauerwem,  London, 
1855.  i2mo:  Rcdhouse,  t6.  1856,  Svo,  1176  pages:  Id.,  En^.  Turkish, 
ib.  860,  8va  French. — KiefTcr  and  Biajichi  (Turk.-Ir.).  Paris, 
1835-1837,2  vols.  21 18  pages:  Btanchi  (Fr.-Turk.)  Paris,  1843-1846, 
Svo,  2  vols.  2287  pages;  1850.  Svo,  2  vols. :  Malloul,  ib.  1863-1867, 
Svo.  3  vols.  French  and  German. — Zenker  (Arab.  Pers.),  Leipz, 
1862-1876,410.  2  vols,  982  pages.  German.— Korabinsky,  Pressburg, 
1788.  Svo:  Vamb^ry,  Constantinople,  1858,  Svo.  Italian. — 
Molina,  Roma,  1641,  Svo:  Masais,  Fircnze,  1677,  Svo:  Ciadyrgy, 
Milano.  1832-1834,  410,  2  vol*.  Russian.— Butlagov  (Comparative 
lexicon  of  the  Turkish-Tartar  dialects),  St  Petersburg,  1869.  Svo, 
3  vols. 

Gipsy.— Bischoff.  Ilmenau.  1827,  8vo:  Tnixillo.  Madrid,  1844, 
Svo:  Jimencs,  Scvilla,  1846.  i6mo:  Baudrimont,  Bordeaux,  1862, 
Svo.     Vaillant.  Paris.  1868,  Svo:     Paspati,  Constantinople.  1870, 

ito'     Borrow,  Romany  Loco  Lit,  London,  1874,  8vor    Smart  and 
rofton,  London.  1875,  Svo. 

Albanian.— [iUnchus,  Ronue,  1635,  Svo:  Kaballioti  (Romaic, 
Wallach.  Alb  ).  Venice.  1770.  Svo:  Xvlandcr.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  1835, 
Byo:  Hahn,  Jena,  1854,  4tQ:  Rossi  oa  Montalto.  Roma,  1866,  Svo. 

ASIA 

Semitic— Poly  CLOT  T5.—Thurncissius,  fierotini,  1585,  fol.: 
Thorndike,  London,  1635.  fol.:  Schindler,  Pentaglotton,  Frankf, 
ad  M.  1653,  fol..  Hottinger,  Hcptaglotton,  ife.  1661,  fol. :  Castellus, 
London,  1669,  fol,  2  vols.  (Hebrew,  ChaUIaic.  Syriac.  Samaritan, 
Aethiopic  and  Arabic  in  one  alphabet;  Persian  st-parately.  It 
occupied  him  for  seventeen  years,  during  which  he  worked  sixteen 
to  cii^.htccn  hours  a  day):  Otho,  Frankf.  a-  M.  1702,  410  (the  same 
Ungiiagcs  with  Rabbinical). 


Hebrew.- About  875.  Zemab,  head  of  the  school  of  Pum- 
bcditha. wrote  a  Talmudical  dictionary  of  words  and  things,  arranged 
in  alphalx-iical  order,  which  is  lost.  About  880.  Jchudah  ben 
'Alan,  of  Tiberias,  and  Jchudah  ibnKoreish,  ofTahurt,  in  Morocco  * 
wrote  Hebrew  dictionaries.  Saadia  ben  Joseph  (born  892,  died  942)* 
of  Fayum,  in  Upper  Egypt,  wrote  pTjw  i?3,  probably  a  Hebrew- 
Arabic  dictionary.  Menaljcm  ben  Jacob  Ibn  Saruq  (bom  910.  died 
about  970),  of  Tortosa  and  Cordova,  wrote  a  copious  Hebrew 
dictionary,  first  printed  by  Herschcll  F.  Filipowski,  Edinburgh.  1855, 
Svo,  from  five  MSS.  David  ben  Abraham,  of  Fis,  wrote,  in  Arabic, 
a  large  Hebrew  dictionary,  the  MS.  of  which,  a  quarto  of  313  leave* 
on  cotton  paper,  was  found  about  1 830  by  A.  Firkowitz.of  Eupatoria, 
in  the  cellar  of  a  Qaraite  svnaeoguc  in  Jerusalem.  The  age  of  this 
work  cannot  be  asccrtainea.  About  10^0,  Ali  ben  Suleiman  wrote  a 
dictionary  in  Arabic,  on  the  plan  of  that  of  David  ben  Abraham.  The 
MS  of  429  leaves  belongs  to  Firkowitz.  Haja  ben  Sherira,  the 
f.imous  teacher  of  the  Academy  of  Pumbcditha,  wrote  a  Hebrew 
dictionary  in  Arabic,  called  a/  Havi  (The  Gathering),  arranged 
alphabetically  in  the  order  of  the  last  radical  letter.  This  dictionary 
is  lost,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Spaniard  Isaac  ben  Saul,  of  Luccna. 
lona  ibn  Ganab.  of  Cordova,  bom  about  985.  wrote  a  Hebrew 
dictionary  in  Arabic  called  Kilab  at  Azul  (Book  of  Roots).  This, 
as  well  as  a  Hebrew  translation  by  Samuel  ibn  Tab6n,  is  extant 
in  MS.,  and  was  used  by  Gesenius  m  his  Tk^iourus.  Rabbi  David 
ben  Joseph  Kimbi  died  soon  after  1232.  His  lexicon  of  roots,  called 
O'PTT,  was  printed  at  Naples  1490,  fol.;' Constantinople,  1513,  fol.; 
Naples,  149'.  Svo;  Venice,  1552;  Bcrolini,  1838,  4I0.  Tiihbi  (The 
Tiihbite),  by  Elijah  ben  Ashcr,  the  Levite,  so  called  because  it  con- 
tained 712  roots,  was  printed  at  Isny  1541,  Svo  and  4to,  and  often 
afterwards.  Latin. — MUnster,  Basitcae,  1523,  Svo;  5  editions  to 
1564:  Zamora,  Compluti,  1526,  fol. :  Pellicanus,  Argentorati,  154O, 
fol.:  Rcuchlin.  Basil,  1556.  fol. :  Avcnarius,  Wittebcxgae.  1568,  f<rt. ; 
auctus,  1589:  Pagnini,  Liigd.  Bat.  1575,  fol.;  1577;  Cenevae,  1614; 
Buxtorf,  Basil.  1607,  Svo;  1615,  and  many  other  editions:  Frey 
(Lat.-Eng.),  2nd  ed.  London,  1815,  8vo:  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  Leipz. 
1829-1858,  4to,  3  vols.  English.— Bale,  London,  1767,  4to:  Park- 
hurst,  ib.  1792,  4to:  Lee,  ib.  1840,  Svo:  Gesenius,  translated  by 
Robinson,  ih.  1844,  Svo;  by  Tregelles,  16.  1846.  4to:  Fuerst.  4lh  ca, 
transl.  by  Davidson.  16.  1S66,  Svo:  1871,  Svo,  1547  pages.  French. 
— Leigh,  Amst.  1703.  410:  Glaire,  Pans,  1830.  Svo;  1843.  German. 
— Gtsenius.  Leipzig,  1S10-1812,  Svo,  2  vols. :  Fuerst,  ib.  1842,  i6mo.' 
ift.  1876,  Svo,  2  vols.  Italian.— Modena,  Venetia,  1612,  4(0;  1640; 
Cocn,  Reggio.  181 1.  Svo:  Fontanella.  Venczia.  1824,  Svo.  Dutch.— 
Waterman,  Rotterdam,  1859.  &c.,  Svo.  IIlncarian. — Ehrentheil 
(Pentateuch),  Pest,  1868,  Svo.  Romaic. — Loundcs,  Melii£,  1S45, 
8vo,  987  pages. 

RabbimcfdandChaldee. — Nathan  ben  Ycbiel  of  Romewrotein  the 
beginning  of  the  12th  century  a  Talmudic  dictionary.  /Iritf  A.  printed 
1480  (?).  J.  /.,  fol.;  Pesaro,  1517,  fol.;  Venice,  1531;  ana  often: 
Isaiah  ben  Loeb,  Bcriin.  wrote  a  supplement  to  Aruch,  vol.  i.  Breslau« 
1830,  Svo;  vol.  ii.  (S  top),  Wien.  1859.  Svo:  Miinster,  Basil.  1527, 
4to,  1530,  fol.:  Elijah  ben  Ashcr,  the  Levite;  transl.  by  Fagjus, 
Isnae,  154^,  fol.;  Vcnct.  1560:  David  ben  Isaac  de  Pomis.Z(}i(uiii 
David,  Vcnct.  1587,  fol.:  Buxtorf,  Basileac,  1639,  fol.:  ed.  Fi»chcr» 
Leipz.  1866-1875,410:  Otho,  Geneva,  1675,  Svo;  Altona,  1757,  8vo! 
Zanolini,  Patavii,  1747,  Svo:  Hornhcim,  Halle.  1807.  Svo:  LandaU| 
Prag,  1819-1824,  Svo,  s  vols. :  Dessauer,  ErbnKcn.  1838,  Svo:  Nork 
(i.e.  Korn),  Grimma,  1842,  Ato:  Schonhak.  vVarschau,  185S.  Svo, 
2  vols.  Targuhs. — Levy,  Leipzig.  1866-68  410.  2  vols.;  I875: 
Id.  (Eng.).  London,  1869,  Svo,  2  vols.  Talmud.— Ltiwy  (in  Heb.), 
Wicn,  1863.  Svo:  Levy.  Leipzig,  1876,  Ac,  4to.  Praver-Book. 
— Hecht.  Krcuznach.  i860,  8vo:  Nathan,  Berlin,  1S54,  IsmOb 
Synonyms. — Pantavitius,  Lodevae,  1640,  fol.  Foreign  Words.— 
Rabeini,  Lemberg,  1857,  Svo,  Ac.  Jewish-German. — Callenbcrg't 
Halle,  1736.  Svo:  Vollbeding,  Hamburg.  I808,  8vo:  Stern, 
Munchen.  1833,  Svo.  2  voU. :  Theilc,  Berlin,  1842-1843,  Svo,  2  vols.: 
Avf-Lallcmant,  Das  deiUicht  Gaunerihum,  Leipzig,  1858,  Svo,  4  vols.; 
vol.  iv.  pp.  321-512. 

Phoenician. — M.  A.  Levy.  Brcslau,  1864.  Svo. 

Samaritan.^^Crinesius,  Altdorphi,  1613.  410:  Morini,  Paritiiab 
1657,  i2nio.  Hilligerus,  Wittclx-rgae,  1679.  410:  Cellarius,  Cixae, 
1682,410.  Frankof.  1705  Uhlemann.  Lcipsiae.  1837.  Svo:  NichcJls^ 
London,  1859,  Svo. 

Assyrian. — Norris.  London,  1868.  Svo.  3  vols.  Proper  Naues.— 
Menant.  Paris.  1861,  Svo. 

Accadian. — Lenormant.  Paris,  1875.  8vo. 

Syriac. — Joshua  ben  Ali,  a  physician,  who  lived  about  885,  mad* 
a  S>'ro-Arabic  lexicon,  of  which  there  is  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican. 
Hoffmann  printed  this  lexicon  from  AHf  to  Mim,  from  a  Gotha  MS.» 
Kiel.  1874,  4to.  Joshua  bar  Bahlul.  living  963.  wrote  another,  great 
part  of  which  C^stclli  put  into  his  lexicon.  His  MS.  is  flow  at 
Cambridge,  and,  with  those  at  Florvnce  and  Ovford,  was  used  hf 
Bernstein.  Elias  bar  Shinaya.  bom  975.  metropolitan  of  Nisibia^ 
1009.  wrote  a  Syriac  and  Arabic  lexicon,  entitled  Kilab  ul  TarjumaH 
fi.  Taalcm  Lo^hat  es  Surtdn  (tJottk  called  the  Interpreter  for  leachinK 
the  Language  of  the  Syrians),  ol  which  there  is  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Thomas  h  Novaria.  4 
Minorite  friar,  edited  by  Gcrmanus.  and  published  at  Rome  bf 
Obitinus.  1636,  Svo.  It  is  a  classified  vocabulary,  divided  in  30 
chapters,  aadi  oonuimng  srvcnl  aectioitfu   Crbienua.  Witt^itrgic. 
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1612,  4to:  Buxforf.  Basileac,  l6lJ.  4to:  Fcrrarius,  Romac,  1632, 
4to:  Trost,  Cothenia  Anhaltor.  1643.  4I0:  Gulbir.  Hamburgi.  1667, 
Svo:  Schaaf.  Lugd.  Bat.  1708.  4ti>:  Zanolini.  Patavii,  1742.  410; 
Castellus,  cd.  Michaelis.  GattiiiRcn.  17S8,  4I0,  2  vols.:  Bi-rnstcin, 
Berlin.  1857.  &c.  fol.:  Smith  (Kobt.  Paine).  Dean  of  CantcrbutTr, 
Oxonii.  1868,  &c.  fol.:  fasc.  1-3  contain  538  pages:  Zingcrle, 
■Romae.  1873.  8vo.  148  pages.'  . 

Arabic. — ^The  native  lexicons  are  very  many,  volummous  and 
copious.    In  the  preface  to  his  great  Arabic-English  lexicon,  Lane 
describes  33,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are — the    Ain,  so  called 
from  the  fetter  which  begins  its  alphabet,  commonly  ascribed  to  al 
Khalil  (who  (lied  before  A.H.  175  |a.d.  791I.  aged  seventy-four):  the 
Sihali  of  Jauhari  (died  398  I1003I):    the  Uohkam  of  Ibn  Sidah  the 
Andalusian.  who  was  blind,  and  died  A.H.  458  |a.d.  io66|.  aged  about 
tixty:   the  Asm  of  Zamakhshari  (born  467  [1075I.  died  538  I1144I). 
*'a  most  excellent  repertory  of  choice  words  and  phrases":     the 
lisind  ■Araboi  ibn  Mukarram  (born  630  [1232I.  died  7tl  lui'l); 
Lane's  copy  is  in  28  vols.  4to:  the  Kamus  (The  Sea)  of  Fnirtirabadi 
n»rn  729  I1328I,  died  816  I1413I,  :  the   Taj  el  Arus,  by  Murtada 
El  Zcbadi  (born  a.d.  1732,  died  1791)— the  copy  made  for  Lane 
Is  in  24  vols,  thick  4to.  The  5iAa*  was  printed  Hardcrvici  Gctorum. 
1774.  4to:    Bulak.  1865,  fol.    2  vols.:    A'amKJ,  Calcutta.  1817.  fol. 
a  vols.;   Bombay,  1855.  fol.  920  pages:  5i>r  el  La^at,  by  Parish  esh 
Shidiac,   Tunis,   fol.    609  pages:    UuhUal  Muhil,  by  Bcitrus  Al 
Busuni  Beirut,  1867-1870,  2  vols.  4to,  2358  pages  (abridged  as 
Kalr  Al  Muhil,  ib.  1867-1869,  2  vols.  8vo,  2352  pages),  is  excellent  for 
spoken  Arabic.    PERsrAN.— The  Sumk,  by  Jumal.  Calcutta,  1812- 
1815,  2  vols.  4to:  5om(i<://sA«riiZ.cttcon.  ed.  VVetzstein.  Lcipz.   1845. 
4to;  1850:  .J/antai/iai o/iogAal.  Calcutta.  l3o8;  16.  1836;  Lucknow, 
1845;     Bombay,  1862,  8vo,  2  vols.:  Munlaha  I'Arabi.  4  vols.  fol. 
1840:     Skami  al  Lcghal.  Bombay,  i860,  fol.  2   vols.   500   pages. 
Turkish. — Ackteri  Kabir.  Constantinople.  1827.  fol.:    El  Kamus, 
ib.   1816,  fol.  3   vols.;   translated   by  Acan   Effendi,    Bulak,   fol. 
3  vols.;  El  Sihak,  translated  by  Al  Vani,  Consuintinoplc,  1728,  fol. 
3  vols.:  i755-I756;Scuuri.  1802,  fol. 2  vols.  Latin. — Kaphelengius. 
Leiden.  1613,  fol. :    GigRcius,  Mediolani,  1632,  fol.  4  vols.:    Golius 
Lugd.  Bat.  1653.  fol.  (the  best  before  Lane's):   Jahn,  Vindobonae, 
1802. 8vo:  Freytag,  Halle,  I830-i838,4vol3.4to;  abridged,  16. 1837, 
4to.     English.— Catafago  (Arab.-Eng.  and-  Eng.-Arab.),  London, 
1858,  8vo.  2  vols.;    2nd  cd.  1873.  8vo:    Lane,  London,  1863-1893 
(edited  after  Lane's  death,  from  1876,  by  his  grandnephcw,  Stanley 
Lane-Poole.  The  Arabic  title  is  Medd  el  Kamoos,  meaning  either  the 
Flow  of  the  Sea,  or  The  Extension  of  the  Kamus.-    It  was  under- 
taken in  1842,  at  the  suggestion  and  at  the  cost  of  the  6th  duke  of 
Northumberland,  then  Lord  Prudhoe,  by  Mr  Lane,  who  returned  to 
Egypt  for  the  purixjse,  and  lived  in  Cairo  for  seven  years  to  study,  and 
obtain  copiesof,  the  great  MS.  lexicons  in  the  libraries  of  the  mosques, 
few  of  which  had  ever  been  seen  by  a  European,  and  which  were  so 
quickly  disappearing  through  decay,  carelessness  and  theft,  that  the 
means  of  composing  such  a  work  would  not  long  have  existed). 
Newman  (modern).  16.  1872,  8vo.  2  vols.  856  pages.    French.— 
Ruphy  (Fr.-Ar.).  Paris.  1802,  410:    Bochtor  (do.).  Pans.  1828.  4to, 
2  vols.;  2nded.  id.  1850:  Roland  de  Bussy  (Algiers,  Fr.-Ar.),  Alger, 
1835,  l6nio:    Id.,  1836,  8vo;    1839:    Bcrggren  (Fr.-vulg.  Ar.,  Syria 
and  Egypt.),    Upsala,  1844.  410:    Farhat    (Gcrmanos).  rcvu    par 
Rochaid  ed  Dahdah.  Marseille,  1849,  4to:    Biberstein  Kasimirski, 
Paris,  1846, 8vo,  2  vols.;  l853-l8,'i6;  i860,  2  vols.  3032  pages:  Ma  red 
(vulgar  dialects  of  Africa),  Paris,  1830;  1835,  8vo;  1837;   enlarged, 
1869,  8vo;   Paulmier  (Algcrb),  2nd  ed.  Paris,  i860,  8vo,  931  pages; 
1872:    Bernard  (Egypt).  Lyon,  1864,  l8mo:    Cuche,  Beirut,  1862, 
8vo;    1867:    Nar  Bey  (A.  Calfa),  2nd  ed.  Paris,  1872,  i2mo,  1042 
pages:    Cherbonneau  (written  language),  Paris,  1876,  2  vols.  8vo: 
Id.  (Fr.-Ar.),  Paris,   1872,  8vo:     Bcausier  (Algiers.  Tunis,  legal, 
epistolary),  Alger,  1871,  4to,  764  pages;   1873.  German.— Seyfarth 
(Algeria).  Grimma.  1849.  l6mo:    Wolff  (Mod.  Ar.).  Leipzig.  1867, 
8vo:    Wahrmund  (do.).  Giesscn,  1870-1875.  8vo.  4  vols.    Italian. 
— Germane,  Uoma,  1636,  8vo;    (Ar.  LaL  It.),  Romac,  1639,  fol.: 
Ditioiiaria,    Bulak.    1824.   4to:   Schiaparclli,    Firenze,    1871,    410, 
641  pages.  Spanish. — Alcala,  Grenada,  1505,  410:  Oiiies,  Madrid, 
1787,  fol.     3  vols.    Sufi  Technical  Terms. — Abd  Errahin,  ed. 
Sprtnger,  Calcutta,  1845,  8vo.  Technical  Terms  of  the  Mussul- 
man Sciences. — Abd  al.Hagg  and  Gholam  Kadir,  Calcutta.  1853- 
1862, 4to,  1593  pages.     Medical  Terms. — Pharaonand  Bcrtherand, 
Paris,  i860.  i2mo.     Materia  Medica. — Muhammcd  Abd  Allah 
Shirazi,  Uljaz  Vdwiyeh,  translated  by  Gbdwin  (Eng.  Pcrs.  Hindi), 
Okutta,  1793,  4to,  1441  words.    ^^OMS  des  Vetements. — Dozy, 
Amst.  1845, 8vo.  WoRTER  in  entgeoencesetzten  Bedeutungen. 
— Rcdslob.   Gattingen.    1873,   8vo.       Koran. — VVillmet    (also   in 
Haririum  et  vitam  Timuri),  Lugd.    Bat.    1784.  4to;    Amst.  1790: 
Fluegcl.  Coiuordantia,  Leipz.  1842.  410:     Penricc,  Diaionary  and 
Glossary,  London,  1873,  410.    El  Tabrizi's  Logic. — Mir  Abufeth 
(French),  Bulak,  1842,  8vo.    Maltese.— Vassal!,  Romac,  1796, 
4to:   Falzon   (Malt.  Ital.  Eng.),  Malta,  t.a.  8vo:   Vclla,  Livorno, 
J843. 8vo.  .      „ 

Anneniaa. — Mechitar,  Venice.  1749-1769.  4to.  2  vols.:  Avedi- 
chiam,  Siirmclian  and  Aucher  (Aukenan),  16.  1836-1837.  410,  2  vols. : 
Aucher,  ib.  1846.  410.  Polyglot. — Villa  (Arm.-vulg..  littcralis,  Lat. 
Indicaeet  Gallicae),  Roraae.  1780.  Greek  and  Latin.— Lazarists. 
"*«aicc,  J8i6-18A7, 4to.  2  vols.  2217  pages.  Latin. — RivoU.  Medio- 
Bai. Till.  ioL:  Nitnaomcj.  Ronuie,  I695. 4to;  ViUotUk  Ht.  1714, 


fol.:  Mechitar. Vcnctiac,i7.17-t7l'>3.4K>.2voIs.  English. — Aucher, 
Venice,  1821-1825, 4to.  2  vols.  French. — Aucher. Vcnisc.  1812-1817, 
8vo.  2V0I5. :  (Fr.-Arm.  Turc.),i6.  1840, 4to:  Erainian.  Vienna.  1853, 
410:  Calfa.  Paris,  1861,  8vo,  1016  pages;  1872.  ITALIAN. — 
Ciakciak.  Venczia,  1837,  4to.  Russian. — Khudobashcv  (Khuta- 
pashian],  Moskva,  1838.  8vo,  2  vols.  Russ.  Arm. — Adamdarov,  ib, 
1821,  8vo:  Popov,  16.  1841,  8vo,  2  vols.  Modern  VVoROS. — Riggs, 
SnuTna.  1847.  8vo. 

Georgian. — Paolini  (Ital.).  Roma,  1629,  4to:  Klaproth  (Fr.)t 
Paris.  1827. 8vo:  Tshubinov  (Russian,  French),  St  Pctersbufg,  I840; 
4to:  1846,  8vo,  2  vols.  1 187  pages. 

Circassian. — Loewe.  London.  1854,  8vo. 

Ossetic. — Sjorgon,  St  Petcrsb.  1844.  410. 

Kurd.^<iarzoni,  Roma.  1787,  8vo:  Lcrch  (German),  St  PMtra> 
burg,  1857,  8\o:    Id.  (Russian),  t*.  1856-1858,  8vo. 

Persian. — Burkani  Qatiu,  arranged  by  j.  Roebuck,  Calcuttat 
1818.  4to:  Biirkan  i  Kali,  Bulak.  1836.  fol.:  Muhamnied  Kazim, 
Tabriz.  1844,  fol.:  Hajt  Kulzum  (The  Seven  Seas),  by  Ghazi  ed  din 
Haidar,  King  of  Oude,  Lucknow,  1822,  fol.  7  vols.  Arabic — Shimu 
ul  Loghat,  Calcutta.  1806.  410.  2  vols.  Turkish. — Ibrahim  EiFendl* 
Farkaitci  Shu'uri,  ib.  1743.  fol.  2  vols.  22.530  words,  and  31,450 
poetical  quotations:  Burhan  Kali,  by  Ibn  Kalif,  tramlated  by 
Ahmed  Asin  Aintabl,  ib.  1799.  fol.;  Bulak.  1836,  (oLs  Hayret 
Effendi.  ib.  1826,  8vo.  ARMENIAN. — Douzean.  Constantiiuiple, 
1826.  fol.  Bengali. — -Jay  Gopal,  Scrampore,  1818,  8vo.  Latin.—- 
Vullers  (Zend  appendix).  Bonnae  ad  Rhcn,  1855-1868,  4to,  3  vota. 
2544  pages:  Supplement  of  Roots,  1867,  142  pages.  &NCLI89. — 
Gladwin,  Malda  in  Bengal,  1780,  4to;  Calcutta.  1797:  Kirkpatrkk, 
London,  1785,  4to:  Moises,  Newcastle,  1794.  4to;  Rooaaeau, 
London.  1802.  8vo;  1810:  Richardson  (Arab,  and  Pers.),  *6.  1780- 
1800,  fol.  2  vols.;  cd.  Wilkins,  16.  I8o6-l8lo.4to,  2  vols.;  edjohnaon, 
ib.  1829,410:  Ramdhcn  Sen,  Calcutta,  1829,  8vo;  I831;  Tucter 
(Eng.-Pers.).  London.  1850.  410:  Johnson  (Pers.  and  Arab.),  ib, 
1852,  4to:  Palmer,  ib.  1876.  8vo,  726  pages.  French. — ^Hnndjeii 
(Pers.  Arab,  and  Turkish),  Moscou.  1841,  4to,  3  vols.  2764  pazea: 
Bcrg6.  Leipzig.  1869,  i2mo.  German. — Richardson,  tranautea  by 
VV'ahl  as  Orienlalische  Bibliotheque,  I-cmg,  1788-1792,  8vOi  3  voU 
Italian. — ^Angelus  3  S.  Joscpho  [lc.  LabrosseKltal.  Lat.  Fr^,  Amst. 
1684.  fol.  .        .      .      ^ 

Old  Persian. — (Cuneiform).  Benfey  (German).  Leipzig.  1847,  Bvo; 
Spiegel  (id),  ib.  1862,  8vo:  Kossovich  (Latin),  Petropofi,  1872,  Svo. 

Zend. — Justi,'   Leipzig.    1864.    4to:    VuUcrs,    Persiaa    Lexicon, 
Appendix:   Lagarde.    Leipzig,  1868,  Svo. 
-  Pahlavi.-^iln  old  Pakhivi  and  Pazend  Glossary,  Cranalated  by 
Dcstur  Hoshcngi  Jamaspji,  cd.  Haug,  London,  1867.  3vo;    1870, 
Svo:  West,  Bombay,  1874,  8va 

Indian  Terms. — The  Indian  Vocabulary,  London,  1788«  l£mo: 
Gladwin.  Calcutta,  1797,  4to:  Roberts,  London,  1 800,  8vo:  Roa»- 
scau,  ib.  1802.  8vo:  Roebuck  (naval),  ib.  1813,  l2mo:  C  P.  Bftnvn, 
Zillah  Did.,  Madras,  1852,  8vo:  Robinson  (Bengal  Courts), Calcutta, 
1854,  Svo;  i860:  Wilson,  London,  1855,  4to:  Fallon,  Calcutta, 
1858,  Svo. 

Sanskrit. — Amarasimha  Oivcd  before  a.d.  1000).  Amimied» 
Calcutta.  1807,  8vo;  16.1834,410;  Bombay,  i860.  4to;  LocklDnr, 
1863,  4to;  Madras,  1870,  Bvo,  in  Grantha  characters;  Cottayam, 
1873,  Svo,  in  Malaylim  characters;  Benares.  1867,  foL  irith 
Amaraviveka,  a  commentary  by  Mahcsvara:  Rajah  Radhakanta 
Dcva,  Sabdakalpadruma,  Calcutta, 1821-1857, 4to,  8  vols.  873a nagea: 
2nd  ed.  1874,  &c.:  Bhattachdr>'a.  Sabdasloma  Makanidhi,  Calcutta, 
1869-1870.  Svo,  parts  i.-vii.  528  pages:  AbkidkanarahiamaJa,  by 
Halayudha,  cd.  Aufrecht,  London,  1861.  Svo:  Vachatpalya,  jjr 
Taranatha  Tarkavachaspati.  Calcutta,  1873,  &c..  410  (paita  L-viL, 
1680  pages).  flENCALI. — Sa4<fajinrfSu,  Calcutta.  1808:  AmtmlKSC 
translated  by  Ramodoyu  Bidjalunkcr.  Calcutta,  183I,  4to: 
Mathurana  Tarkaratna.  Sabdasandarbkasindku,  Calcutta,  1863,  4to. 
Marathl— Aninta  Sastri  Talekar.  Poona,  1853.  Svo,  495  page*: 
Madhava  Chandora,  Bombay,  1870,  410,  695  pages.  T«tUOp.— 
Amarakoska,  Madras,  l86l,ed.  Kala,  with  Guruhatala  prabodktka,  • 
commentary,  iii.  l85l.  410;  with  the  same,  ib.  1875.  ato,  SI6  pages: 
with  Amaropadaparijata  (Sans,  and  Tel.),  by  Vavilla  Kamasvam 
Sastri,  16.  1862.  4to;  ii.  1863.  Svo;  3rd  ed.  by  Jaganmohaoa 
Tarkalankara  and  Khetramohana,  1872,  Sc.  parts  i.-iv.  600  pagea: 
Suria  Pracasa  ^Row,  Sarva-Sabda-Sambodkim,  ib.  1873,  4to.  1064 
pages.  "Tibetan  and  Mongol. — Schiefncr,  PuddkisUsdu  Tritlottt* 
St  Petersbure,  1859,  fol.,  the  VyupaUi  or  Mahavyupalli  from  the 
Tanguir,  vol.  123  of  the  Sutra.  Latin. — PauliAus  a  SBDCtl> 
Bartholomeo,  Amarasinha.  scctio  i.  de  coelo.  Romae.  179^^  4to- 
Bopp.  Berlin,  1S28-1830,  4to;  2nd  ed.  1840-1S44;  3rd,  1866,  41a. 
English. — Amarakoska,  trans,  by  Cotebrooke,  Scrampore,  1808, 
4to:  184s,  Svo:  Rousseau,  London,  1812,  4to:  Wilson,  Calcutta, 
1819.  4to;  2nd  ed.  1832:  ed.  Goldstucker.  Bcriin.  1863,  &c,  (olio, 
to  be  in  20  parts:  Yates,  Calcutta,  1846,  410:  Benfey,  London,  1865, 
8vo:  Ram  Jasen.  Benares.  1871.  Svo.  713  pages:  W'illiama.  Oxfora, 
1872,  4to.  English-Sanskrit. — Williams.  London,  1851,  4to, 
French. — Amarakosha,  transl.  by  Loiseleur  DeslongchamiM,  Pajria, 
1839-1845,  Svo,  2  vols.  796  pages:  Burnouf  and  Leupol,  Nancy, 
1863-1864.  Svo.  German. — Biihtlingk  and, Roth.  St.Petefsb.  I8M, 
&c,  4to,  7  vols,  to  1875.  lTALIAN.--GuUTnatis.  Torino,  1856,  Sc 
ei»o.uii<inU«it.ap»rtg.    RuHUli.'-KoBaairldi.StfManlwig.iSstb 
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Svo.    Roora.— Wnkim,  London,  1815,  4to:  Rosen,  BeroVim,  1827, 

8vo:  Wcsicrgaard,  Boiiaae,  1840-1841,  Svo:  Vishnu  Pardbuninia 
Sastri  Pandita  (.Saiis.and  Maralhi),  Bombay,  1865,  tSvo:  Tardiuiha 
Tarkavachaspati,  Dkalupadarsa,  Calcutta,  1869.  8vo:  Leupol,  Paris, 
1870,  Svo.  SvNONVUS. — Abhidftanacintamani,  by  Hcmactiadra,  yd. 
Colcbroolcc,  Calcutla,  1807,  8vo;  translated  by  uohtlingkand  Kicu 
(German),  St  Petersburg.  1847,  8vo.  Homonyms. — Medinilcara, 
Medinikoska,  Benares,  1865,  4to;  Calcutta,  1869.  8vo;  ib,  1872, 
Svo.  Derivatives. — Hirochand  and  RcMJi  Rangit,  Dhalumanjari, 
Bombay.  1865,  Svo.  Technical  Terms  of  the  NvAya  Philo- 
SOPiiv. — Nydyakosa,  by  Bhimach4rya  Jhalakikar  (Sanskrit), 
Bombay,  1875,  Svo,  183  pages.  Rig  Veda. — Grassmann,  Leipzig 
1873-1875,  8vo. 


gall. — Manocl,Lbboa,  i7J3,8vo:Forstcr .Calcutta,  1799-1802, 
4to,  3  vols.  893  pages:  Carey,  Serampore,  1815-1825.  4to,  2  vols.; 
ed.  Marshman,  ib.  1827-1828,  8vo.  2  vols.;  3rtl  cd.  t*.  1864-1867, 
8  vo;  abridBcd  by  Marshman,  ib.  1865,  Svo;  ib.  1871,  Svo,  2  vols. 
936  pages:  Morton.  Calcutta,  1828,  Svo:  Houghton,  London,  1833, 

fto:  Adea,  Shabdabudhi,  Calcutta,  1854,  604  pages,  English. — 
lam  Comul  Sen,  ib.  1834.  4to,  2  vols.;  London,  1S35,  4(0: 
D'Rozario,  Calcutta.  1837,  8vo:  .Adca,  Abkidan,  Calcutta,  1854, 
761  pages.  English  Lat. — Kamkissen  Sen,  ib.  1821,  4to.  Eng.- 
Beng.  and  Manipuri. — IGordonl,  Calcutta,  1837,  Svo. 

Canarese. — Reeve.  Madras,  1824-1832, 410,2  vols. ;cd.  Sanderson. 
Bangalore,  185S,  Svo,  1040  pages;  aDridgcd  by  the  same,  1858, 
Svo,  276  pages:  Dictionarium  Canarense,  Bcngalori,  I855,  Svo: 
Schooi  Dictionary,  Mangalorc.  1876,  8vo,  575  pages. 

Dardic  Languages. — Leitncr  (Astori.Ghilghitl,  Chilasi.and  dialects 
of  Shina,  viz.  Arnyia,  Khajuna  and  Kalasha),  Lahore,  tS68,  4to. 

Ouzarati. — (English)  Mirza  Mohammed  Cauzim,  Bombay,  1846, 
4to;  Shapurji  Edalji.  ib.  1868,  Svo,  896  pages:  l^ataandas  Mulji, 
ib.  1868,  Svo,  643  pages. 

Hindi. — Rousseau,  London,  1812,  ato:  Adam,  Calcutta,  1829, 
Svo:  Thompson,  ib.  1846,  Svo:  J.  D.  Bate,  London.  1876,  Svo,  809 
pBgea.  English. — Adam,  Calcutta,  1813,  Svo.  English,  Urdu 
AND  Hindi. — Mathuraprasada  Mirsa,  Benares,  1865,  8vo.  1345 
pages. 

HindustanL — Ferguson,  London,  1773,  4to:  Gilchrist.  Calcutta, 
l8oo,8vo;  cd.  Hunter.  Edinb.  1810;  Lond.  1825:  Taylor,  Calcutta, 
1808,  4to,  2  vols.:  Gladwin  (Persian  and  Hind.).  Calcutta,  1809, 
Svo.  2  vols.:  Shakespeare,  London,  1817,  4to;  1820;  1H34:  1849: 
Forbes,  London.  1847,  Svo;  1857:  Bertrand  (French),  Paris,  1858, 
Svo:  Brice,  London,  1864,  12mo:  Fallon,  Banaras,  1876.  &c.,  to 
be  in  about  25  parts  and  1200  |xiges.  English. — Gilchrist,  1787- 
1780,  dto,  2  parts:   Thompson,  Seramporc,  183S,  Svo. 

KasumirL — Elmslic.  London,  1872,  i3mo. 

Khassia. — Roberts,  Calcutta.  1875,  i2mo. 

Malayalim. — Fabriciusand  Breithaupt,  Wepcrg,i779,4to:BaiIey, 
Cottayam,  1846,  Svo:   Gundcrt,  Mangatore,  1871,  Svo,  1171  pages. 

Marathi. — Carey,  Scrampore,  1810,  Svo:  Kennedy,  Bombay, 
1824,  fol.:  Tugunnauth  Shastri  Kramavant,  Bombay,  1829-1831, 
410.3  vols.:  Molcsworth,  16.  1831,410;  2nd  ed.  1847,  4to;cd,  Candj;, 
Bomoay,  1857,  4to,  057  pages;  abridged  by  Baba  Padmanji, 
ib.  [863,  Svo;  2nd  ca.  (abridged).  London,  1876,  ^vo,  644  pages. 
English. — Molesworth,  Bombay,  1847,  4to. 

Oriya. — Mohunpersaud  Takoor.  Serampoie,  1811,  Svo:  Sutton, 
Cuttack,  1841-1848,  Svo,  3  vols.  S56  pages. 

Pali.— -Clough,  Colombo,  1824,  8vo:  Mottgallana  Thero  (a  Sin- 
halese priest  of  the  12th  century-).  Abkidhanappika  (Pali,  Eng. 
Sinhalese),  cd.  Waskeduwe  Subhcti,  Colombo,  1865,  Svo:  Childers, 
London,  1872-1875,  Svo,  658  pages.  Roots.— Silavansa,  Dhatuman- 
juia  (Pali  Sing,  and  Eng.),  Colombo,  1872,  Svo. 


Prakrit — Delius,  Radices,  Bonnac  ad  Rh.,  1839,  Svo. 
Svo;     Lodiana  Mission, 


Lodiana, 


Punjabi.— Star  key,    185O1 
1854-1860,  444  Paiges. 
Pushtu  or  Afghan. — Dom,  St  P^tersb.   1845,    410:     Ravcrty, 


London,  i860,  410;   2nd  ed.  »6.  18G7,  dto:   BeMew,  1867,  Svo. 
■'"■."„.  fob  731  -  ■■ 

Svo.a  vc!s. 


Skidiii. — Eastwick,  Bombay,  1843, 


I  pages:  Stack,  ib.  1855, 


Sinhalese. — Clough,  Colombo,  1821-1S30,  Svo,  2  vols.:  Calla. 
way  (Eng.,  Portuguese  and  Sinhalese),  ib.  iSiS,  Svo:  Id.,  School 
Dictionary,  ib.  1S21,  Svo:  Bridgencll  (Sinh.-Eng.),  ib.  1847,  iSmo: 
Nicholson  (Eng.-Sinh.),  1864,  32mo,  646  pages. 

TamiL — Provenza  (Portug.),  Ambalacotae,  1679,  Svo:  Sadur 
ilgarofdi,  written  by  Beschi  in  1732,  Madras,  i827.1ol.;Pondichcrry, 
1875,  Svo:  Blin  (French),  Paris,  1834,  Svo:  Rottler,  Madras,  1834- 
1841,  4to,  4  vols.:  Jaffna  Book  Society  (Tamil).  Jaffna,  1842,  8vo, 
about  58.500  words:  Knight  and  Spaulding  (Eng.  Tarn.),  io.  1844, 
Svo;  Z>«/M>«ar;',t6. 1852,410:  Pope,  2nd  ed.  t6. 1859,  Svo:  Winstow. 
Madras,  1862,  410.  992  rages,  67.452  words. 

Teliigu.-»-Campbcll,  Madras,  1821,  410:  C.  P.  Brown,  Madras 
(Eng.-Tcl.),  1852,  Svo.  1429  pages:  Id.  (Tcl.-Eng.),  ib.  1S52,  Svo, 
I3J9  p-igcs.     MIXED  Telugo. — Id.,  ib.  1854.  Svo. 

Thuggee.— Slec man,  Calcutta,  1830,  Svo,  680  Ramasi  words. 

Indo-Chineee  Languafes. — Leyden,  Comparative  Vocabulary  of 
Barma,  Atalaya  and  Thai,  Scrampore,  1810,  Svo.  Annamese: 
Rhodes  (Portug.  and  Lat.),  Romae,  1651.  4to:  Ptgncaux  and  Tabcrd, 
Frcdericinacon,  1838,  410;  Lecrand  de  la  Liraye,  Paris,  1874,  Svo: 
Pauthicr  (Cnin.  Ann.-Fr.  Lat.),  Paris,  1867,  &c.,  Svo.  Assamrse: 
Mrs  Cutter,  Saipur,  1840,  13  mo;  ((ronson,  Londpn,  1876,  Svo,  617 


pages.  liurmese:  Hough  (Eng.-Burm.),  Serampore,  1825,  Mool- 
matn,  1845,  Svo.  2  vols.  955  (jages:  Jurlson,  Calcutta,  1826,  Svo; 
(Eng.  Burm.),  Moulmain.  1849,  410;  (Burm.  Eng.),  ib.  1852,  Svo; 
2nded.,  Rangoon,  18O6,  Svo,  2  vols.  968  pages:  Lane,  Calcutta,  1841, 
ato.  Cambodian:  Aymonier  (Fr.-Camb.),  Saigon,  1874,  4to;  Id. 
(Camb.-Kr.),  ib.  1875,  fol.  Karen:  Sau-kau  Too  (Karen),  Tavoy, 
1847,  i2mo,  4  vols.:  Mason,  Tavoy,  1840,  410.  Sf^au-Karen:  Wade, 
ib.  1849,  8vo.  Siamese  (Thai):  Pallegoix  (Lat.  French,  Eng.), 
Paris,  1854,  4to:  Dictionarium  Latinum  Thai,  Bangkok,  1850, 
4to,  498  jxiecs. 

Mai  ay. —Latin. — Haex,  Romac,  1631,  4to;  Batavia,  1707. 
Dutch.- Houtmann  (Malay  and  Malagasy),  Amst.  1603,  410; 
1673;  1680;  1687;  1703;  Batavia,  1707:  VViltcns  and  Dankaarts, 
Gravcnhage,  1623,  4to;  Amst.  1650;  1677;  Batavia,  1708,  410: 
Heitrnius,  Amst.  1640,  410:  Gueynier,  Batavia,  1677,  4to;  1708: 
I^odcr,  ib.  1707-170S,  410:  Van  der  Worm,  ib.  1708,  410:  Roorda  van 
Eysinga  (Low),  ih.  1824-1825,  Svo,  2  vols.;  12th  cd.  's  Gravenhage, 
1863.  Svo;  Id.  (Hof.  Volks  en  Lagen  Taal),  ib.  1855,  Svo:  Disscl 
and  Lucardic  (High  Malay),  Leiden,  i860,  i2mo:  PijnapiK'l,  Amst. 
1863,  Svo:  Badings,  Schoonhoven,  1873,  Svo.  English. — Hout- 
mann (Miilay  and  Nlalagasy),  translated  by  A.  Spaulding,  London, 
1614,  4to;  Bowrcy.  *ifr.  1701,  dto:  Howison,  ib.  iSoi,  410:  Mars- 
dcn,  16.  1812,  4to:  Thomsen,  Malacca,  1820,  Svo;  1827:  Crawford, 
London,  1851,  Svo,  2  vols.  French. — Bozc,  Paris,  1S25,  i6mo: 
Elout  (Dutch-Malay  and  French-Maliy),  Harlem,  1826,  4to: 
Bougourd,  Le  Havre,  1856,  Svo:  Richard,  Paris,  1S73,  Svo,  2  vols.; 
Fa\Tc,  Vienna, .1875,  Svo,  2  vols, 

Malay  Archipelago.— r5o/ajfe:  Van  der  Tuuk,  Amsterdam,  1861, 
Svo,  564  pages.  Bu^is:  Mathes,  Gravenh.  1874,  Svo,  iiSS  pages: 
Thomsen  (Eng.-Bugis  and  Malay),  Singapore,  1S33,  Svo.  Pyak: 
Hardclaiid  (German),  Amst.  1859,  Svo,  646  pages.  Javanese:  Sener- 
pont  Domis,  Samarang,  1S27,  4to,  2  vols.:  Roorda  van  Eysinga, 
Kampen,  1S34-1835,  Svo,  2  vols.:  Gerickc,  Amst.  1847,  Svo;  ed. 
Taco  Roorda,  ib.  1871,  &c.  parts  i.-v.,  880  pages:  Jansz  and 
Klinkert,  Samarang,  1851,  Svo;  1865:  Favre  (French),  Viennc^ 
1870,  8vo.  Macassar:  Matthes,  Amst.  1859,  Svo,  951  pages. 
Sunda:  De  Wilde  (Dutch,  Malay  and  Sunda),  Amsterdam, 
1841,  Svo:  Rigg  (Eng.),  Batavia,  1862,  410,  573  pages.  Formosa: 
Happart  (Favorlang  dialect,  written  about  1650),  Parrapattan, 
1840,  l2mo. 

Philippines. — Bicol:  Marcos,  Sampaloc,  1754,  fol.  Bisaya:  San- 
chczr  Nlanila,  1711,  fol.:  Bereaflo,  16.  1735,  (ol.:  Noccda,  16.  1841: 
Mcntrida  (also  Hilicucna  ana  Haraya)  ib.  1637,  410;  1841,  fol.  827 
pages;  I'elis  dc  la  Encarnacion.  ib.  1851,  410,  2  vols.  1217  pages, 
Ihanac:  Buearin,  ib.  1854,  ito.  Jlvcana,  Carro,  ib.  1849,  fol. 
Pampansia:  BcrgaOo,  16.  1732,  fol.  Tagaia:  Santos,  Toyabas,  1703, 
fol.;  lb.  1835, 4to,  857  pages:  Noceda  and  San  Lucar,  Manila,  1754, 
fol.:  1832. 

Chinese. — Native  Dictionaries  are  very  numerous.  Many  arc 
very  copious  and  voluminous,  and  have  p^isscd  through  many 
editions.  Shwo  wan,  by  Hu  Shin,  is  a  collection  of  the  ancient  char- 
acters, about  10,000  in  numbcr,arranged  under  540  radicals,  published 
150  B.C.,  usually  ih  12  vols.:  Yu  pien,  by  Ku  Ye  Wang,  published 
A.D,  530.  arranged  under  542  radicals,  is  the  basis  of  the  Chinese 
Japanese  Dictionaries  used  in  Japan:  Ping  Iseu  tout  pien,  Pckine. 
1726,  Svo,  130 vols.:  Peiwan  yunju  (Thesaurus of  Literary  Phrases), 
1711,  131  vols.  Svo.  prepared  by  66  doctors  of  the  Han  lin  Academy 
in  seven  y^-ars.  It  contains  10,362 characters, and  countless  combina- 
tions ol  two,  three  or  four  characters,  forming  "compound  words 
and  idioms,  with  numerous  and  copious  quotations.  According  to 
Williams  {On  the  word  Skin,  p.  79),  an  English  tran^Lition  would  fill 
140  volumes  octavo  of  1000  papc;  each.  Knnphi  l.^zc  tien  (Kanghi'a 
Standard  or  Canon  of  the  Character),  the  dirlionary  of  Kanghi,  the 
first  emijcror  of  the  present  dynasty,  was  composed  by  30  member* 
of  the  Han  lin,  and  published  in  1716,  40  vols.  410,  with  a  preface  by 
the  emperor.  It  contains  49,030  characters,  arranged  under  the  214 
radicals.  It  is  generally  in  12  vols.,  and  is  universally  used  in  China, 
being  the  standard  authority  among  native  scholars  for  the  readinss 
as  well  as  the  meanings  of  characters,  Latin. — De  Guignes  (French, 
Lat.),  Paris,  1813,  fol.;  Klaproth,  Suppll^ment,  1619;  cd.  Bazil 
(Latin),  Hong-Kong,  1S53,  410:  Gongalves  (Lat.-Chin.),  Macao, 
1841,101.:  Callcry,  6'y^/fma  pAoKf/iVuffl,  Macao,  1841,  Svo:  Schott, 
Vocobularium,  Berlin,  1844,  4to.  English. — Raper,  London,  1S07, 
fol.  d  vols.:  Morrison,  Macao,  1815-1823,  4to,  3  parts  in  6  vol*.s 
Mednurst,  Batavia,  1S42-1843,  Svo,  2  vols.:  Thorn,  Canton,  1843, 
Svo:  Lobschcid.  Hong-Kong,  1871,  4to:  Williams,  Shanghai,  1874* 
4to.  Eng.  Chinese. — Mornson,  part  iii.:  Williams,  Macao,  IS44# 
Svo:  Mcdhurst,  Shanghai,  1847-1S48,  Svo,  a  vols.:  Hung  Maou, 
Tung  yungfan  hwa  (Common  words  of  the  Red-haired  Foreigners), 
1850,  Svo.  Doolittle,Foochow,  1872,  4to,  vol.  i.  550  pages.  French, 
— Callcry,  Did.  eruycloptdiquCt  Macao  and  Paris,  1S45  (radicals  1-20 
only):  M.  A.  H.,  1876,  Svo,  autograph!*?,  1730  pa^es.  French* 
Chin. — Pemy ,  (Fr.-Lalin,  Spoken  Mandarin),  Pans,  1869,  4tol 
Appendice,  1770;  Lcmaire  and  Ciguel,  Shanghai,  1874,  i6mo. 
PoRTirGCESE.— -Gonial ves  (Port.-Chin.),  Klacao,  1S30,  Svo,  7  vols.: 
Id.  (Chin.-Port.).  16.  1833,  Svo.  Idioms. — Giles.  Shanghai,  1873, 
ato.  Phrases. — Yaou  Pci-kcen,  Luy  yik,  1742-1765,  S\-o,  55  vols.t 
TseenTa-hin,5AinWu>',  1853,  Svo,  4  vols.  Classical  Expressions. 
— Kcang  Yang  an<f  30  others,  52*  Skoo  lecn  Lin,  1795,  Svo.  30  vols. 
Elegant  Expressions.— Chang  ting  yul^,  Fun  luy  tsse  kin,  1722^ 
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•va  A«  vob.   PRKASis  or  Thrbb  Words.— Julien  (Utttn),  Pttris. 

1S64,  8vo.  Poetical. — Pci  wan  she  yun,  ISOO,  8vo,  5  vols.  PROPER 
Namss. — F.  Porter  Smith  (China,  Japan,  Corca,  Annam,  &c., 
Chfawae-Eng.),  Shanghai.  1870,  8vo.  Topography.— \\"ilHams, 
CanCon,  1841,  8vo.  Names  of  Towns. — Biot,  Paris,  1842,  8vo. 
Anobmt  Characters. — Foo  Lwantscang,  Luh  shoo  fun  luy,  1800, 
8vo,  12  vols.  Seal  Character. — Heu  Shin,  Sktuo  wan,  cd.  Seu 
HcaeB,  1537.  8vo,  12  vols.  Running  Hand. — St  Aulairc  and 
Gnenevctd  (Square  Characters,  Running  Hand;  Runnintr,  Square), 
Antt.  I861.  4to,  117  pages.  Technical  Terms  (in  Buddhist  trans- 
kUons  from  Sanskrit)— Yuen  Ying,  Yih  tsee  king  pin  e,  1848,  8yo. 
Dialects.— /Imoy:  Douglas,  London,  1873,  ito,  632  parses: 
MacTCwan,  Hong-Kong,  1869,  8vo.    Canton:   Yu  Heo-poo  and  Wan 

*-  -       *-    *-         L'^Au*    ^AM    ^La'L    /*dL    /..M    414. H    irj%   ^m£\j\*j    Itn    tr^^      an  rtt-j-kn       T*r**'* 


kc^h,  Keang  hoo  chih  tuhfuH  yun  Iso  yaou  ho  tseih.  Canton,  1772, 
,  4  vols.;     1803,  8vo,  4  vofs.t    Fun-shan,  1833,  8%o,  4  vols.: 


8vo,  . 


Morrison,  Macao,  1828,  8vo:  Wan  ke  shih,  Canton,  1856,  8vo: 
William';  (tonic,  Eng.-Chinese),  Canton,  1856,  8vo:  Chalmers,  Hong- 
KoitK,  1859,  »2mo;  3rd  ed.  1873,  8vo.  Changchow  in  Fxhkcen :  Scay 
Sew-un,  Va  suh  tung  shih  woo  yin,  1818,  8vo,  8  vob.;  1820.  Foo- 
tJumt  Tseih  (a  Japanese  general)  and  Ljn  Peih  shan,  Pa  yin  ko  ting, 
CiLTna  Gan,  1841,  8vo:  Maclay  and  Baldwin,  Foochow,  1870,  8vo, 
1123  pages.  Hok-keen:  Mcdhurst,  Macao,  1832,  4to:  Peking, 
Stent.  Shanghai,  1871,  8vo. 

Cocean-— Chinese,  Corean-  and  Japanese. — Cham  Seen  Wo 
XiMlKcitwi,  translated  by  Medhurst,  Batavia,  1835,  8voi  Russian. 
— Putiillo,  St  Petersburg,  1874,  i2mo,  746  pages. 

J^ttaese. — SioKcnZi  /Co  {Examination of  wordsand Characters), 
1608, 8vo,  10  vols. :  \Va  Kan  Won  Se  Ki  Sio  Gen  Zi  Ko,  lithof^raphed 
bjrSiebold.  Lugd.  Bat.,  1835,  fol.  Jap.-Chinese. — Faga  biki  set  vo 
tm,  Chinese- Jap. — Kanghi  Tse  Tein,  xo  vols,  i2mo:  Zi  rin  gioku 
hen.  DvTCU  Dictionaries  printed  by  Japanese. — Niecuverzameld 
Japansch  en  Ilollandsch  Woordenbock,  by  the  interpreter,  B.  Sadayok, 
1810:  Minamoto  Masataka,  Prince  of  Nakats  (Jap.  Chinese-Dutch), 
§  vds.  4to,  printed  at  Kakats  by  his  servants:  Jedo-Halma  (Dutch- 
W><)t  Jedo,  4to,  20  vols.:  Nederduitsche  tool,  Dutch  Chinese,  for 
the  uie  of  interpreters.  Latin  and  Portuguese. — Calcpinus,  Dic- 
timcrium,  Amacusa,  I5t)5.  410.  Latin. — Collado,  Comj>endium, 
Ronue,  1632,  ito:  Lexicon,  Romae,  1870,  4to,  from  Calepinus. 
ExGUSH. — Medhurst,  Batavia,  1830,  8vo:  Hepburn,  Shanghai, 
I867»  8vo:  ■  1872.  Eng.-Jap.— Hori  Tatnoskoy,  Vedo,  1862,  8vo; 
2iid  cd.  Yeddo,  1866,  8vo:  Satow  and  Ishibashi  Ma^kata  (spoken 
lan^ge),  London.  1876,  8vo.  French.— Rosny  (Jap.  Fr.  Eng.), 
Pans.  1857,  4to,  vol.  t.:  Pag6s,  Paris,  1869,  410,  translated  from 
Calepinus.  Fr.-Jap. — Soutcovey,  Paris,  1864,  8vo.  Fr.  Eng.  Jap. 
— Mermet  de  Cachon,  Paris,  1866,  8vo,  unfinished.  German.— 
Pfizmaier  (Jap.-Crtr.,  Eng.),  Wicn.  1851.  410,  unfinished.  Spanish. — 
Vocabuhrio  del  Japon,  Manila,  1630,  410.  translated  from  the  next. 
PoiTOCUESB. — Vocabulario  da  Lins.ua  rfr  Japam,  Nagasaki,  1603, 
Aa  Russian. — Goshkevich.  St  Petersburg,  1857.  8vo,  487  pages. 
CRiifESK  Characters  with  Japanese  Pronunciation. — Rosny, 
Paris,  1867,  8vo.  Chinese  and  Japanese  Names  of  Plants.— 
Hoffmann,  Leyde,  1864,  8vo. 

Ahl0.^rfizmaicr.  Wicn,  1854,  4to. 

Hortbem  and  Central  Asia. — 5urKi/:  Castr6n,St  Petcrsbure,  1857, 
•vo.  Calmuck:  Zwlck,  Villingen,  1853.  4to:  Smirnov,  Kazan, 
'857.  I2mo:  Jiigl,  Siddki  Kur.  Leipzig.  1866,  8vo.  Chuvash: 
Cleny  of  the  scnool  of  the  Kazan  Eparchia,  Kazan,  1836,  8vo,  2481 
worn:  LyuI6  (Russ.-Chuv,  French),  Odessa,- 1846,  8vo.  244  pages: 
Zolotnitski,  Kajtan,  1875,  8vo,  287  pages.  Jaffitai:  Mir  Ah  Shir, 
AhuikA,Qi\.  Vimbery,  with  Hungarian  translation,  Pcsth,  1862, 8vo: 
VimMry,  Leipzig,  1867,  8vo:  Pavct  de  Courtciile,  Paris,  1870,  8vo. 
Koibai  and  Karazns:  Castren,  St  Petersburg,  1857,  8vo.  Manchw. 
Yniehi Ueng  ting  tsin^  wen  kian  (Manchu  Chinese).  1771.  4to.  6  vols.; 
Ste  ti  hoh  pikwcn  ktan  (Manchu-Mongol.Tilxrtan,  Chinese)  10  vrAs. 
4tOi  the  Cninese  pronunciation  represented  in  ^lanchu:  San  hoh 
pitHlaH  (Manchu-Chinese.  Mongol),  1792.  8vo,  12  vols.; — all  three 
daned  vocabularies :  Langles  (French),  Paris.  1 789-1 790. 4to,  3  vols. : 
Gabctentz  (German),  Leipzig,  1864,  8vo:  Zakharov  (Russian),  St 
Ptteribiir.T.  1875,  8vo,  1235  pages:  Mongol:  I.  J.  Schmidt  (German, 
Russiani .  St  Petersburg,  1835,  410:  Schergin,  Kazan.  1841,  Svo: 
Kovatev  l,i.  Kasan,  1844-1849,  4to,  3  vols.  2703  pages.  Ostiak: 
Castr^,  St  Pctcrsb.  1858,  8vo.  Samoycd:  Castrf-n,  St  Petcrsb.  1855, 
•vo,  306  pages.  Tartar:  Giganov  (Tobolsk),  St  Petcn>burg,  1804, 
4to;  (Russ.-Tartar),  ib.  i8jo.  Ato:  Trovanski  (Karan),  Kasan, 
I83J-I8,'-.  4to.  Tibetan:  .S/wgg:  (f/am/oo  (Tibet-Mongol):  Bodschi 
ia/:f  to*  '■  lama:  Kad  shi  sckand  schanin  f'-rlcnggi  hgc  (Manchu- 
Mbngoi- 1  "tan-Chine-ie),  Kanghi's  Dirtionar>'  with  the  Tibetan 
added  in  i ;. l  reign  of  Khian  King  (17.^6-1 795);  CsomadeKoros  (Eng.), 
CalcutU,  1834.  4to:  I.  I.  Schmidt  (GeriTuin),  St  Petersburg,  1841, 
4to:  Id.  (Russian),  ih.  1843.  4to:  Jaeschke  (Eng.),  London,  1870, 
•vo,  160  p.ij^es:  Jd.  (Germ.),  Cnadau.  1871.  658  pages:  (Bhotanta), 
Schroctcr,  Srrampcjre.  1826,  4to.  Tungusian:  Castren,  St  Peters- 
burg, 18  1',  5^vo,  632  pages.  Uigur:  V^mb^ry,  Innspruck,  i8jo,  4to. 
FsAiif:    liuhtUngk,  io.  1854,  4to,  2  vols.    Yenissei  Ostiak:    Castren. 


A.  ii|9,  Svo. 


AFRICA 


Bnpttan. — Young  (enchorial),  London.  1830-1831,  8vo:  Sharpc, 
Woooo,  1837.  4to:  Birch,  London.  1838.  4to:  ChampoIHon  (died 
March  4,  1832),  Dictionnaire  egyplien.PaTis.  1841,  4to:    Brugsch, 


Hierogfypkisck'DeauHst^*  WMerbmk,  Leipzig.   1867-1S68.  4to» 

4  ^''  ■      '^.  ■    :  :'      :."■''  worJs,  arrai;.     '    ■   ■     .  ""■  ^  to  the 

hii-Tu^:;,  I  .iJ'  .'.l[.|].il-.'i  <-i  J-:  i^  iirrs:  I'icrret,  Voc-j'  .1.'..  ;.-.■/-,  ^".^'..  Paris, 
1875,  8vt).  containing  also  names  of  persons  and  places:  Birch,  in 
vol.  v.  pp.  337-580  ofBunsen's  Egypt  s  Place,  2nd  cd.  London.  1867, 
&c.  Svo,  5010  words.  Proper  Names.— Brugsch,  Berlin.  1851,  8vo, 
726  names:  Parthey,  ib.  1864.  8vo.  about  1500  names:  Ueblein, 
Christiania,  1871,  8vo,  about  3200  from  hieroglyphic  texts.  BoOK 
OF  the  Dead.— Id.,  Paris,  1875,  i2mo. 

Coptic. — Veyssidre  de  la  Croze.  Oxon.  1775,  8vo:  Rossi,  Romae, 
1807,  4to:  Tattam,  Oxon.  1855,  .8vo:  Peyton,  1835,  410  (the 
standard):    Parthey,  BeroUni,  I844.  8vo. 

Ethiopic. — Wemmcr,  Romae,  1638,410:  Ludolf,  London,  1661, 
4to:  Francof.  ad  M.,  1699.  fol.:  Dillmann  (Tigr6  appendix), 
Leipzig,  1863-1865,  slo.  828  pages. 

Amharic. — Ludolpnus.  Franc,  ad  Macnum,  1698,  fol.:  Iscnberg, 
London,  1841.  4to,  442  pages.  Tigri:  Munzinger,  Leipzig,  1865, 
Svo;    Beurmann,  ib.  1868,  Svo. 

East  Coast — Dankali:  Isenberg.  London.  1840,  i2mo.  Callai 
Krapf,  London.  1812.  Svo:  Tutschek,  Mtinchen,  1844,  8vo.  Engw 
tuk  Iloigobi  Erharat.  Ludwigsberg,  1857,  Svo.  Kisuakeli:  Vorabu- 
lary  of  the  Soahili,  Cambridge.  U.S.  1845.  Svo:  Steere,  London, 
1870,  8vo,  about  5H00  words.  Kisuaheli,  Kinika,  Kikamb<x,Kipokono, 
Kikian,  Kinaila:    Krapf,  Tubingen,  1850,  8vo. 

Malagasy.— Hout ma nn  (Malaysche  en  Madarask  Talcn),  Amst. 
1603,  2nd  ed.  Matthj-sz,  ib.  )6So,  Svo:  Huet  dc  Froberville.  Isle  de 
France,  fol.  2  vols, :  Flacourt,  Paris.  1658,  Svo:  Challand  (Southern), 
Isle  dc  France,  1773,  4to:  Freeman  and  Johns,  London,  1835.  Svo, 
2  vols. :  Dalmont  (Malgachc,  Salalave,  et  Betsiinara),  1843.  Svo; 
Kesslcr,  London,  1870,  Svo. 

Southern  Africa. — Blcek,  Tlte  Languages  of  Mozambique,  London, 
1856.  Svo.  Kajfre:  Bennic,  Lovedale,  1826,  i6mo:  AyliiTc, 
Graham's  Town,  1846,  i2mo:  Appleyard,  1850,  8vo:  Bleek.  Bonn, 
1853,  4to,  646  pages.  Zulu-Kaffre:  Perrin  (KafTre-Eng.),  London, 
1855,  24mo.  172  pages:  Id.  (E^.-Kaflfre),  Pietcrmaritzburg.  1855, 
r4mo,  227  pages:  Id.  (Eng.-Zulu),  ib.  1865.  I2mo.  226  pa^es; 
Dohne,  Cape  Town.  1857,  Svo,  428  pages:  Colenso.  Pietermaritz- 
burg,  1861,  Svo,  560  pages,  about  8000  words.  Iloltentot:  Bleek, 
Cape  Town,  1857,  4to.  261  pages.  Namaqua:  Tindall.  ib.  1852,  8vor 
Vocabulary,  Barmen.  1S54,  8vo:  Hahn,  Leipzig,  1870.  izmo. 
Scchuana:  Casalis,  Paris,  1841,  8vo.  Hcrero:  Hahn,  Berlin,  1857, 
8vo,  207  pages,  4300  words. 

Western  Africa. — Akra  or  Ga:  Zimmcrmann,  Stuttgart,  1858, 
Svo,  690  pages.  Ashantee:  Christallcr  (also  Akra),  Basel.  1874, 
Svo,  299  pages.  Bulhm:  Nylander,  London,  1814,  i2mo.  Bur.da 
or  Angola:  Cannccatim,  Lislxia,  1804,  410,  722  pages.  Duclla 
Crammctical.  lilcmetits,  &c.,  C'ameroons,  1855.  Svo.  £/ik  or  Old 
Calabar:  Waddell.  Old  Calabar,  1846.  i6mo,  126  pages;  Edinb. 
1849.  Svo. 95  pages.  Eyo:  Raban.  London.  1830-1831.  i2mo,  3  parts, 
Grebo:  Vocabulary,  Cape  Palmas.  1837,  Svo;  Dictionary,  tb.  1839, 
Svo,  119  pages.  Jfa:  Schlcgel,  Stuttgart,  1857,  Svo.  Mpottgwez 
De  Lomie  (Fran^.-Pongou^),  Paris,  1S76,  i2mo,  354  pages.  Ojit 
Riis,,  Basel,  1854,  8vo,  284  pages.  Skerbro':  Schon,.  s.  a.  et  I, 
Svo,  written  in  1839,  ^2  pages.  Susw.  Brunton,  Edinburgh,  1802, 
Svo,  145  pages.  Vet:  Koelle,  London,  1854,  Svo,  266  pages. 
Wolof  and  Bambarra:  Dard.  Paris,  1825,  Svo.  Wohf:  Roger,  16, 
1829.  Svo:  Missionnaires  dt  S,  Esprit,  Dakar,  1S55.  &c.  l6mo. 
Faidherbe  (French-Wolof,  Poula  and  Soninke),  St  Louis.  Sene- 
gambia,  i860,  ■i2mo.  Yoruba:  Crowther,  London,  1843,  Svo; 
1852,  298  pages:  Vidal.  ib.  1852,  Svo:  Bowen,  Washington,  1858, 
4to. 

Central  Africa. — Barth,  Vocabulartes.Cotha,  i862-i866.4to.  Barii 
Mitterrcutzncr,  Brixcn,  1S67,  8vo:  Reinisch.  Vienna,  187^.  Svo. 
Dinka:  Mitierrcutzner,  Brixen.  1866,  Svo.  Haussa:  Schtin  (Eng.), 
London,  1843,  Svo. 

Berber. — venture  de  Paradis,  Paris,  1844.  Svo:  Brosselard.  tb. 
1844.  Svo:  Dclaporte.  tb.  l84,|,  4to,  by  order  of  the  Minister  of 
War:  Creusat,  Fran^.-Kabylc  (Zouaoua).  Alger,  1873,  Svo,  Stwoh: 
Minutoli,  Berlin,  I827.  4to. 

AUSTRALIA  AND  POLYNESIA 

Australia. — -New  South  Wcdes:  Threlkeld  (Lake  Macquarit 
Language).  Sydney.  1834,  Svo.  Victoria:  Buncc,  Melbourne,  1856, 
i2mo,  about  2200  words.  South  Australia:  Williams,  South" 
Australia,  1S39.  Svo:  Teichclmann  and  Schiirmann,  Adelaide, 
1840.  Svo:  Nle>*er,  ib.  1843.  Svo.  Murray  Rtver:  Moorhouse,  ib. 
1846,  8vQ.  Pamkalla;  Schurmann,  Adehide,  1S44.  Svo.  Woolr.er 
District:-  Vocabulary,  ib.  1869,  i2mo.  Western  Australia:  Sir 
George  Grey,  Perth,  1839.410;  London.  1840,  Svo:  Moore,  li.  1 843: 
Brady.  Roma.  1845,  24mo,.8vo,  187  pages.  Tasmania:  Millegan, 
Tasmania,  1857. 

Polynesia. — Hate,  Grammars  and  Vocabularies  of  all  the  Poly- 
nesian Languages,  PhilaHclphia,  1846,  4to.  Marquesas,  Sanduick 
Gambier:  Mosblcch,  Pans,  1843.  Svo.  Hawaiian:  Andrews, 
Vocabulary,  Lahaiiialuna.  1636,  8vo:  Id.,  Dictionary,  Honolulu, 
1865.  Svo,  575  pages,  about  15,500  words.  Marquesas:  Pierquin. 
de  Cembloux,  Bourges,  1843,  8vo:  Buschmann,  Berlin,  1843.  8vo»t 
Samoan:  Dictionary,  ^moa.  1S62,  Svo.  Takitian:  A  Tahitian  and 
English  Dictionary,  Tahiti,  1851, 8vo.  314  pages.  Tonga:  Rabonc. 
Vavau,    1845.  Svo-  Fijian:    Hazlewood  (Fiji-Eng.),  Vewa-   »8SO, 
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lamo.*  M.  (Enf.-FijO>  H-  ltS*>  tamo:  Id.,  London,  1872,  Svo. 
Mcari:  Kendall,  Iteo,  lamo:  Willinnu,  Paihia,  1844,  Svo:  jidcd. 
Loodoo.  1871,  8vd:  Taylor.  Auckland,  1870,  iimo. 

AMERICA 

Roith  America.— £st»mi    Waahincton,   London,    i8jo,   Svo: 
Petitot    (Mackenae   and   Andenon    Riven),    Parii,    1876,    4(0. 


DICTYOGENS— DIDACHE 


AbHoH:  RaBles,  Cambricfge.  U.5.,  1833,  4tOL  Chippewa:  Baraga, 
Cindnaati,  1833.  lamo,  623  pagn:  Petitot,  Paris,  1876,  4ta,  455 
pages.  Mauackusells  or  Nalick :  Cotton,  Cambridge,  U.S.  1 829,  Svo. 
Omon4a£a:  Shea  (French-Onon.),  from  a  MS.  (of  17th  century), 
London,  i860, 4to,  109  pa^es.   Dacota:   Riggs,  New  York,  lS^l,^to, 


424  page*:  Williamson  (Eng.  Dae.),  Santos  Agency,  Ne] 
l3mo,  130  pages,  iioliawk:  Bniyas,  New  York,  1S63,  Svo. 
Bidaisa  \Uinfutarees,  Cros  Venires  oj  ike  Miuouri):  Matthews, 
•6.  1874,  Svo.  Ckociaw:  Byington,  to.  1852,  j6mo.  ClaJJam  and 
Lmmmi:  Ctbbs,  ib.  1863,  Svo.  Yakama:  Panriosy,  translated  by 
Cibba  and  Shea,  ii.  1862,  Svo.  Ckimmk:  Gibbs,  New  York,  1863, 
ato,  Ckinook  Jamn,  ike  trade  hnguoge  of  Oregon:  Id.,  s6.  1863, 
Svo.    Tolcke  or  TelamS:   Sitjar,  si.  1841,  Svo. 

Mexico  and  Central  America. — Tepekuan:  Rinaldini,  Mexico, 
1743,4to.  Cmt*  Ortega,  Mexico,  1^32,  4to.  raraAttmnra:Stc^cl, 
Brunn,  1791,  8vo.  Otomi:  Carocht,  Mexico,  1645,  4to:  Neve  y 
MoUna.  w.  1767,  Svo:  Ycpes,  ib.  1836,  ato:  Piccolomini,  Roma, 
1B41,  8vD.  Mexican  or  Ailec:  Molini,  Mexico,  1535,  4to;  1571, 
lol.  2  vols.:  Arenas,  H.  1583;  1611,  Svo;  1683;  1725;  1793, 
lime:    Biondclli,   Milan,   1869,  fol.   Meiiicn,   Tontoniuan.   and 

Huailecan:  Olmos,  Mexico,  1555-1560,  4:0,  2  vols.  Ilua<tr.:n\ 
Tapia  Zcntcdo,  f^.   1767,  .410,   128   i«gcs.      Opcia  or   Taj:i     a: 

Lombardo,  t6. 1702, 4to.    Tarasca:   Cill)crti,  16. 1559, 4to:  L.-i.'.<'^u, 

«6.  1574,  Svo.  Mixttcan:  Alvarado,  Mexico.  1593.  410.  Za^^^I^^a: 
Cordova.  16.  1578,  Jto.    Maya:  I3cltran  do  Santa  Rosa  Maria,  ib. 

1746.  4to;  Mcrida  dc  Yucatan,  1859.  4to,  250  pages:    Brasscur  de 

Bourbourg,  Paris,  1874,  Svo,  745  pages.  Quuhe:  Id.  (also  Cak. 
chiquel  and  Trutuhil  dialects),  ih.  1862,  Svo. 

South    America. — Chibcha:     Uricocchca,     Paris,    .1871,     Svo. 

Chayma:  Tauste,  Madrid.'  1680,  4X0:  Yanguas,  Burgos,  -1683,  4:0. 

Cartb:  Raymond,  Auxcrre,  1O65-1666.  8vo.  Calibt:  D.[cl.  L.[al 
S.[auvagc),  Paris,  1763,  Svo.    Tupt:    Costa  Rubim,  Rio  dc  Janeiro, 

1853,  Svo:    Silva  Guimariies,  Bahia,  1854,  Bvo:   Diaz,  Lipsia,  185S, 

l6mo. ,  Cuorani:  Ruiz  dc  Montoyo,  ftladrid,    1639,   .-to;    1640; 

1722,  4to:  cd.  Pliitzmann,  Leipzig,  1876,  &c.,  Svo,  to  be  in  4  vols. 

1850  pages.  Moxa:  Marban,  Lima,  1701,  Svo.  Luh:  Maclioni' 
de  Cordcria,  Madrid,  1732,  l2mo.  Ouichua:  Santo  Thomas,  Ciudad 
de  I08  Reyes,  1586,  8vo:    Torres  Rubio,  Sevilla,  1603,  Svo;  Lima; 

1609,  Svo:  ed.  Kigueri'do,  Lima.  1754,  Svo;  Holguin,  Ciudad  dc 
los  Reyes,  1608.  8_vo:  Tschudi,  Wicn,  1853, 8vo,  2  vols.:  Markham, 
London,  1864, 8vb:  Lopez,  Les Races  Arytnmsdt- Ptrou,  Paris.  1S71, 
Svo,  comparative  vocabulary,  pp.  345-421.  Aymara:  Bertonio, 
Chicin'fo.  !6!2.  4fn.  3  v<'l=.  Chilnj":  Valdivia  (also  Alleni^ac 
and  Milcocayac^,  Lima,  1607,  Svo:  Febres,  0.  1765,  l2mo;-  ed. 
Hemandex    V   Caluza,   Santiago,    1846,   Svo.  2  vols.     Tsonccan 

(Patagonian):   Schmid,  Bristol,  i860.  i2mo. 

The  above  article  incorporates  the  'salient  features  of  the  9th- 
cdition  article  by  the  Rev.  Ponsonby  A.  Lyons,  and  the  loth^dition 
article  by  Benjajooin  £.  Sipith. 

DICTTOOEKS  (Gr.  ilnvor,  a  net,  and  the  termination  .7<i>f>, 
produced),  a  botanical  name  proposed  by  John  Lindley  for  a 
clan  including  certain  families  of  Monocotyledons  which  have 
net-veined  leaves.    The  class  was  not  generally  recognized. 

DICTTS  CRETENSIS,  of  Cnossus  in  Crete,  the  supposed  com- 
panion of  Idomeneus  during  the  Trojan  War,  and  author  of  a 
diar>  of  its  events.  The  MS.  of  this  work,  written  in  Phoenician 
characters,  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  his  tomb  (enclosed  in  a ' 
leaden  box)  at  the  time  of  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  Nero, 
by  whose  order  it  was  translated  into  Greek.  In  the  4  th  century 
A.D.  a  certain  Lucius  Septimius  brought  out  Diclys  CreUnsU 
Ephtmaris  belli  Trojani,  which  professed  to  be  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  Greek  version.  Scholus  were  not  agreed  whether  any 
Creek  original  really  existed;  but  aU  doubt  on  the  point  was 
removed  by  the  discovery  of  a  fragment  in  Gteek  amongst  the 
papyri  found  by  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt  in  1905-1906. 
Possibly  the  Latin  Ephemens  was  the  work  of  Septimius  himself. 
Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  (together  with  Dares 
Phrygius's  De  excidio  Trojae)  it  was  the  source  from  which  the 
Homeric  legends  were  introduced  into  the.  romantic  literature 
of  the  middle  ages. 

Best  edition  by  F.  Meister  (1873).  with  short  but  useful  introduc. 
tion  and  index  of  Latinity;  sec  also  C.  Kortiog.  Dikiys  umd  Darts 


(1S74).  with  conciae  bibliography:  H.  Dunger,  Die  Sa/e  noi  !>«> 
janucken  Krieie  in  den  RcarhcUungen  des  Mitulallers  und  ihren 
onHkenQuellenliatt),  wit  li  a  literary  genealogical  table) ;  E.  CoUilieux, 
£hKfc  sur  Diclys  de  Critr  rt  Dares  de  Fhrygie  (1887),  with  biblio. 
graphy;  \y.  Greif,  "  Die  inittelaltcrlichen  Bcarbcitungcn  dcr  Tn>- 
janersage,"  in  E.  M.  Stin^cl's  Ausgobcn  und  Abhandtungeft  aus  dem 
Cebiettder  rvmanisckem  J'lulologU,  No.  Ol  (1886,  esp,  sections  82,83, 
168-172);  F.  Colagrossc.  '  Ditte  Cretese  "  in  Alii  dcUar.Accadrmia 
Ji  Arcktolagu  (Naplea,  iSj?,  vol.  18.  pt.  ii.  2);  F.  Noaclt.  "  Uer 
griechiiche  Dictys,  in  Phtlologus,  supp.  vi.  403  ff.;  N.  E.  Griffin. 
Dares  and  Dictys,  Inlrodulion  lo  the  Uludy  0!  IM  UedieuU  Versioni 
of  tke  Story  of  tray  (1907). 

DICniL  (fl.  825),  Irish  monastic  scholar,  gnmmarian  and 
geographer.  He  was  the  author  of  the  De  meniura  orbit  lerrat, 
finished  in  823,  which  contains  the  earliest  clear  notice  of  a 
European  discovery  of  and  settlement  in  Iceland  and  the  moat 
definite  Western  reference  to  the  old  freshwater  canal  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  finally  blodced  up  in  767.  In  795 
(February  i-August  i)  Irish  hermits  had  visited  Iceland;  on 
their  return  they  reported  the  marvel  of  the  perpetual  day  at 
midsummer  in  "  Thule,"  where  there  was  then  "  no  darkness  to 
hinder  one  from  doing  what  one  would."  These  eremites  also 
navigated  the  sea  north  of.  Iceland  on  their  first  arrival,  and 
found  it  ice-free  for  one  day's  sail,  after  which  they  came  to 
the  ice-wall.  Relics  of  this,  and  perhapa  of  other  Irish  religious 
settlements,  were  found  by  the  permanent  Scandinavian  colonists 
of  Iceland  in  the  9th  century.  Of  the  old  Egyptian  freshwater 
canal  Dicuil  learnt  front  one  "  btotbcr  Fidelia,"  probably  another 
Irish  monk,  who,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  sailed  along  the 
"  Nile  "  into  the  Red  Sea — passing  on  his  way  the  "  Bams  of 
Joseph  "  or  Pyramids  ol  Cixa,  which  are  well  described.  DicnS's 
knowledge  of  the  islands  north  and  west  of  Britain  is  evidently 
intimate;  his  references  to  Irish  exploration  and  colonixation, 
and  to  (more  recent)  Scandinavian  devastation  of  the  same,  a* 
far  as  the  Faeroes,  are  noteworthy,  like  his  notice  of  the  elephant 
sent  by  Harun  al-Kashid  (in  Soi)  to  Charles  the  Great,  the  most 
curious  item  in  a  political  and  diplomatic  inteicoutse  of  high 
importance.  Dicuil's  reading  was  wide;  -be  quotes  from,  or 
refers  to,  thirty  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  including  the  i-la..!;-.; 
Homer,  Hccaueus,  Hcrodotwl,  Thucydides,  Vir^,  Pliny  and 
King  Jttba,  the  sub-classical  Solinus,  the  patristic  St  Isidore  and 
Orosius,  and  his  contempoiary  the  Irish  poet  Sedulius;— in 
particular,  he  professes  to  utilize  the  alleged  surveys  of  the 
Roman  world  executed  by  order  of  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus  and 
Theodosus  (whether  Theodosius  the  Great  or  Theodosius  U. 
is  uncertain).  He  probably  did  not  know  Greek;  his  referenoes 
to  Greek  authors  do  not  imply  this.  Though  certainly  Irisb 
by  birth,  it  has  been  conjectured  (from  his  references  to 
Sedulius  and  the  caliph's  elephant)  that  he  was  in  later  life 
in  an  Irish  monastery  in  the  Frankish  empire.  Letronne  in- 
clines to  Identify  him  with  DicuO  or  DichuU,  abbot  of  Pahlacht, 
bom  about  760. 

There  are  seven  chief  MSS.  of  the  Do  mennan  (Dicuil's  tract 
on  grammar  is  lost);  of  these  the  earliest  and  best  arc  (1)  Paris. 
National  Library,  LaV.  4606;  (2)  Dresden,  Regius  D.  182;  both 
areofthe  lothcentvry.  Threceditionsexist;  (1)  C.  A.  Walckenacr'a^ 
Paris,  1807:  (2)  A.  Letronne's,  Paris,  1814,  best  as  to  commentary; 
(3)  G.  Parthey's,  Berlin,  1870,  best  as  to  text.  SeealaoC.  R,  Beailey, 
Dawn  of  Modem  Ceopaliky  (London,  1S97),  i.  317-327,522-523,  5i»; 
T.  Wnght,  Biograpkia  Britannica  HUraria,  An^lo-Saxon  Period 
(London,  1841),  pp.  J7»-376.  (C  R.  B.) 

DIDACHC  THE,  or    Teaching  of  Iht  (fweht)  Ap«tlkt,—Oie 

most  important  of  the  recent  recoveries  in  the  region  of  early 
Christian  literature  (see  Afockyphal  LnxRATUae).  It  was 
previously  known  by  name  from  lists  of  canonical  and  extras 
canonical  books  compiled  by  Eusebiusand  other  writers.  More- 
over,  it  had  come  to  be  suspected  by  several  scholars  that  a  lost 
book,  variously  entitled  Tke  Two  Ways  or  The  Judgmeul  of  Pcler, 
had  been  freely  used  in  a  number  of  works,  of  which  mention 
must  presently  be  made.  In  1882  a  critical  reconstruction  of 
this  book  was  made  by  Adam  Ktawutzcky  with  matvellous 
accuracy,  as  was  shown  when  in  the  very  next  year  the  Creek 
bishop  and  metropolitan,  Philotheus  Bryennius,  published  Tlu 
Teachini  of  tke  Twelve  Afotllet  from  the  same  manuscript  frtJia 
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vhich  he  had  pnvioasly  puUnhed  the  complete  bmn  of  the 
EpUtk  of  Clement.* 

TheDidacU,  a*  we  now  have  it  ia  the  Greek,  bib  into  two 
marked  divisioiis:  (a)  a  hook  of  moral  precept*,  opening  with  the 
words,  "  There  are  two  ways";  (i)  a  manual  of  church  ordin- 
ances, linked  on  to  the  foregoing  by  the  words;  "Having  first 
said  all  these  things,  baptize,  &c."  Each  of  these  must  be 
considered  separately  before  we  approach  the  question  of  the 
locality  and  date  of  the  whole  book  in  its  present  form. 

1.  Tke  Two  Wayt. — The  author  of  the  complete  work,  aa  we 
now  have  it,  has  modified  the  original  Tvo  Ways  by  inserting  near 
the  beginning  a  considerable  section  containing,  among  other 
matter,  passages  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  the 
language  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  is  blended  with  that  of  St 
Luke's.  He  has  also  added  at  the  close  a  few  sentences,  begin- 
ning, "  If  thou  canst  not  bear  (the  whole  yoke  of  the  Lord),  bear 
what  thou  canst "  (vL  s);  and  among  minor  changes  he  has 
introdnced,  in  dealing  with  confession,  reference  to  "  the  church  " 
Ov.  14).  No  part  of  this  matter  is  to  be  fouixl  in  the  following 
docoments,  which  present  us  in  varying  degrees  of  accuracy  with 
Tke  Tvo  Ways:  (i.)  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  chaps,  xiz.,  xx.  (in 
which  the  order  of  the  book  has  been  much  brtjcen  up,  and  a 
good  deal  has  been  omitted);  (ii.)  the  EuUsiaUical  Canons  oflte 
Holy  Afoslla,  usually  oiled  the  Apostolic  Church  Order,  a  book 
which  presents  a  parallel  to  the  Ttachini,  in  so  far  as  it  consists 
first  of  a  form  of  Tke  Tm  Ways,  and  secondly  of  a  number  of 
church  ordinances  (here,  however,  as  in  the  Syriac  Didascalia, 
which  gives  about  the  same  amount  of  The  Two  Ways,  various 
sections  are  ascribed  to  individual  apostles,  e.g.  "J<jm  said, 
There  are  two  ways,".  &c);  (iii.)  a  discourse  of  the  Egyptian 
monk  Schnudi  (d.  451),  preserved  in  Arabic  (see  Iselin,  Texle 
u.  Unlers.,  iSgs);  (iv.)  a  Latin  version,  of  whkk  a  fragment 
was  published  by  0.  von  Cebhardt  in  1884,  and  the  whole  by 
J.  Sdilecht  in  190a  When  by  the  aid  of  this  evidence  The  Two 
Ways  is  restored  to  us  free  of  gkKses,  it  ha*  the  appearance  of 
being  a  Jewish  manual  which  has  been  carried  over  into  the 
use  of  the  Christian  church.  This  is  of  course  only  a  probable 
inference;  (here  is  no  prototype  extant  in  Jewish  literature,  and, 
comparing  the  moral  (non-.doctrinal)  instruction  for  Christian 
catechumens  in  Hermas,  Shepherd  (Uatid.  i.-ix.),  no  real  need  to 
assume  one.  There  was  a  danger  of  admitting  Gentile  converts 
to  the  church  on  too  easy  moral  terms;  hence  the  need  of  such 
Insistence  on  the  ideal  as  in  The  Two  Ways  and  the  UaniaUs. 
The  recent  recovery  of  the  Latin  version  is  of  singular  interest, 
as  showing  that,  even  without  the  distinctively  Christian 
additions  and  interpolations  which  our  full  form  of  the  Teaching 
presents,  it  was  circulating  under  the  title  Doctrina  aposlolorum.' 

2.  The  second  part  of  our  Teaching  might  be  called  a  church 
directory.  It  consists  of  precepts  relating  to  church  life,  which 
are  couched  in  the  second  person  plural;  whereas  The  Two  Ways 
OSes  throughout  the  second  person  singular.  It  appears  tO'  be 
•  composite  work.  First  (vii.  i-xi.  1)  is  a  short  sacramental 
manual  intended  for  the  use  of  local  elders  or  presbyters,  though 
such  are  not  named,  for  they  were  not  yet  a  distinctive  order  or 
dergy .  This  section  was  probably  added  to  The  Two  Ways  before 
the  addition  of  the  remainder.  It  orders  baptism  in  the  three- 
fold name,  making  a  distinction  as  to  waters  which  has  Jewish 
parallels,  and  permitting  a  threefold  pouring  on  the  head,  if 
sufficient  water  for  immersion  cannot  be  had.  It  prescribes  a 
fast  before  baptism  for  the  baptizer  as  well  a*  the  candidate. 
Fasts  are  to  be  kept  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  not  Monday  and 
Thursday,  which  are  the  fast  days  of  "  the  hypocrites,"  i.e.  by 
a  perversion  of  the  Lord's  words,  the  Jews.    "  Neither  pray  ye  as 

'  The  MS.  was  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Icruialem  Monastery 
of  the  Most  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  Pnanar,  toe  Greek  quarter  of 
Constantinoole.  It  is  a  smaU  octavo  volume  of  120  parchment 
leaves,  written  thionfboat  by  Leo,  "notary  and  liniwr,"  who 
fiiuihedhi*taskoatlieilthoi]uneifs6.  Bcskks rt« /MAkM and 
the  Epistles  of  Clement  it  contains  several  i^Mirious  Ignatian  episiles. 

*  The  word  (im(k  had  no  place  in  the  original  title  and  was  inserted 
when  the  original  DUacht  or  Teaching  {e.g.  The  Two  Ways)  was 
ceobined  with  the  church  manual  whioi  mentions  apo«tles  outside 
of  the  twelve.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  division  o(  the  DnlacU  into 
chapters  is  due  to  Bryenaiua,  that  into  verses  to  A,  Hynaclr 


the  hypocrites;  but  as  the  Lord  commanded  in  His  (jospel.'* 
Then  follows  the  Lord's  E>raycr,  almost  exactly  as  in  St  Matthew) 
with  a  brief  doxology — "  for  Thme  is  the  power  and  the  glory 
forever."  This  Is  to  be  said  three  times  a  day.  Next  come  three 
eucharistic  prayers,  the  language  of  which  is  clearly  marked  off 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  shows  parallcb  with  the 
diction  of  St  John's  GospeL  They  are  probably  founded  on 
Jewish  thanksgivings,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a  portion 
of  them  is  prcscribied  as  a  grace  before  meat  in  ([»eudo-) 
Athanasius'  De  virginilale.  A  trace  of  them  is  found  in  one  of  the 
liturgical  prayers  of  Serapion,  bishop  of  Thmui,  in  Egypt,  but 
they  have  left  little  mark  on  the  liturgies  of  the  church.  As  in 
Ignatius  and  other  early  writers,  the  eucharist,  a  real  meal  (x.  1) 
of  a  family  character,  is  regarded  as  producing  immortality 
(cf.  "  spiritual  food  and  drink  and  eternal  life  ").  None  are  to 
partake  of  it  save  those  who  have  been  "  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  "  (an  expression  which  is  of  interest  in  a  document 
which  prescribes  the  threefold  formula).  The  prophets  are  not 
to  be  confined  to  these  forms,  but  may  "  give  thanks  as  much  as 
they  wiU."  This  appears  to  show  that  a  prophet,  if  present, 
would  luturally  preside  over  the  eucharist.  'The  next  section 
(xi.  3-xiii.)  deals  with  the  ministry  of  spiritual  gifts  as  exercised 
by  apostles,  prophets  atul  teachers.  An  apostle  is  to  be  "  re- 
ceived as  the  Lord  ";  but  he  must  foUow  the  Gospel  precepts, 
stay  but  one  or  two  days,  and  take  no  money,  but  only  bread 
enough  for  a  day's  journey.  Here  we  have  that  wider  use  of  the 
term  "  apostle  "  to  which  Ughtfoot  had  already  drawn  attention. 
A  prophet,  on  the  contrary,  may  settle  if  he  chooses,  and  in  that 
case  he  is  to  receive  tithes  and  first-fruits;  "  for  they  are  your 
high  priests."  U  be  be  once  approved  as  a  true  prophet,  his 
words  and  acts  are  not  to  he  criticized;  for  this  is  the  sin  that 
shall  not  be  forgiven.  Next  comes  a  section  (xiv.,  xv.)  reflecting 
a  somewhat  later  development  conccrtung  fixed  services  and 
ministry;  the  desire  for  a  stated  service,  and  the  need  of  regular 
provision  for  it,  is  leading  to  a  new  order  of  things.  The 
eucharist  b  to  be  cdebtated  every  Lord's  Day,  and  preceded  by 
confession  of  sins,  "that  your  sacrifice  may  be  pure  .  .  .  forthte 
is  that  sacrifice  which  was  spoken  of  by  the  Lord,  In  every  place 
and  time  to  offer  unto  Me  a  pure  sacrifice.  Appoint  theKfora 
unto  yourselves  bishops  and  deacons,  worthy  of  the  Lord,  men 
meek  and  uncovetous,  and  true  and  approved;  for  they  also 
minister  unto  you  the  ministration  of  the  prophet*  and  teachers; 
Therefore  despise  them  not;  for  they  are  your  honoured  ones, 
together  with  the  prophets  and  teachers."  This  is  an  arrange- 
ment recommended  by  one  who  has  tried  it,  and  he  reassures  the 
old-fashioned  believer  who  clings  to  the  less  formal  regime  (and 
whose  protest  was  voiced  in  the  Montanist  movement),  that  there 
will  be  no  spiritual  loss  under  the  new  system.  The  book  closes 
(chap,  xvi.)  with  exhortations  to  steadfastness  in  the  last  days, 
and  to  the  coming  of  the  "  world^deceiver  "  or  Antichrist,  which 
will  precede  the  commg  of  the  Lord.  This  section  is  perhaps  the 
actual  utterance  of  a  Christian  prophet,  and  may  be  of  earlier 
origin  than  the  two  preceding  sections. 

3.  It  will  now  be  dear  that  indications  of  the  locality  and  date 
of  our  present  Teadtint  must  be  son^t  for  only  in  the  second 
part,  and  in  the  Christian  interpolations -in  the  first  part.  We 
have  no  ground  for  thinking  that  the  second  part  ever  existed 
independently  as  a  separate  book.  The  whole  work  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  writer  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Aposlelic  ConsH- 
IsUiani,  who  embodies  almost  every  sentence  of  it,  interspersing 
it  with  passages  of  Soriptore,  and  modifying  the  precepts  of  the 
second  part  to  suit  a  later  (4tl>.centuty)  stage  of  church  devdop- 
ment;  this  writer  was  also  the  interpoUtor  of  the  Epistles  oi 
Ignatius,  and  belonged  to  the  Syrian  Church.  Whether  the 
second  part  was  known  to  the  writer  of  the  Apostolic  Chnrch 
Order  is  not  clear,  aa  hia  only  quotatioo  of  it  comes  from  one  of  tiM 
eucharistic  pnyeis.  The  allusions  of  cariy  writers  seem  to  point 
to  Egypt,  but  their  references  are  mostly  to  the  first  part,  so  that 
we  must  be  careful  how  we  argue  from  them  as  to  the  provenaBcc 
of  the  book  aa  a  whole.  Against  Egypt  has  been  urged  the 
allusion  in  one  of  the  eucharistic  prayers  to  "  com  upon  the 
mmmtains  "_  This  is  found  in  this  Fiayer-book  of  Scrapioa 
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(c.  350)  but  omitted  in  a  later  Egyptian  prayer;  tlie  {otn  ai 
we  lave  it  in  Tke  Didachl  may  have  passed  into  Egypt  with 
the  authority  of  tradition  which  was  afterwards  weakened.  The 
anti'Jewish  tone  of  the  second  part  suggests  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jews,  from  whom  the  Christians  were  to  be  sharply  dis- 
tinguished. Either  Egypt  or  Syria  would  satisfy  this  condition, 
and  in  favour  of  Syria  is  the  fact  that  the  presbyterate  there  was 
to  a  late  date  regarded  as  a  rank  rather  than  au  office.  If  we  can 
connect  the  injunctions(vi,3)concerning  (abstinence  from  certain) 
food  and  that  which  is  offered  to  idols  with  the  old  trouble  that 
arose  at  Antioch  (Acts  xv.  i)  and  was  legislated  for  by  the 
Jerusalem  council,  we  have  additional  support  for  the  Syrian 
claim.  But  all  that  we  can  safely  say  as  to  locality  is  that  the 
community  here  represented  seems  to  have  been  isolated,  and 
out  of  touch  with  the  larger  centres  of  Christian  life. 

This  last  consideration  helps  us  in  discussing  the  question  of 
date'  For  such  an  isokited  community  may  have  preserved 
primitive  customs  for  some  time  after  they  bad  generally  dis- 
appeared. Certainly  the  stage  of  development  is  an  early  one,  as 
is  shown,  e.;.,  by  the  prominence  of  prophets,  and  the  need  that 
was  felt  for  the  vindication  of  the  position  of  the  bishops  and 
deacons  (there  is  no  mention  at  all  of  presbyters);  moreover, 
there  is  no  reference  to  a  canon  of  Scripture  (though  the  written 
Gospel  is  expressly  mentioned)  or  to  a  creed.  On  the  otlier  hand 
the  "  apostles  "  of  the  second  part  are  obviously  not  "  the 
twelve  apostles  "  of  the  title;  and  the  prophets  seem  in  some 
instances  to  have  proved  unworthy  of  their  high  position.  The 
ministry  of  enthusiasm  which  they  represent  is  about  to  give  way 
to  the  ministry  of  office,  a  transition  which  is  reSected  in  the  New 
Testament  in  the  jrd  Epistle  of  John.  Three  of  the  Gospels  have 
clearly  been  for  some  time  in  circulation;  St  Matthew's  is  used 
several  times,  and  there  are  phrases  which  occur  only  in  St  Luke's, 
while  St  John's  Gospel  lies  behind  the  eucharistic  prayers  which 
the  writer  has  embodied  in  his  work.  Tliere  are  no  indications 
of  any  form  of  doctrinal  heresy  as  needing  rebuke;  the  warnings 
against  false  teaching  ate  quite  general.  While  the  first  part 
must  be  dated  before  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  i.e.  before  a.d.  90, 
it  seems  wisest  not  to  place  the  complete  work  much  earlier  than 
A.D.  120,  and  there  are  passages  whidi  may  well  be  later. 

A  larce  liteiaturc  has  sprung  up  round  The  Didachi  since  1884. 
Harnack't  cditior  in  TexU  it.  Unters.  vol.  ii.  (1884)  is  indis[)en-;(blc 
to  the  student;  and  his  discussions  in  AltchrisU.  Litttratur  .ind 
Chronologic  give  c  k'ar  summaries  of  his  work.  Other  editions  of  the 
text  arc  those  of  F.  X.  Funk,  Patrcs  Apoitolici,  vol.  t.  (Tiibingen, 
1901):  H.  Lietzmann  (Bonn.  1903:  with  Latin  version).  Dr  f.  E. 
Odgers  has  publihhed  an  English  translation  with  introduction  and 
notes  (L.ondon,  ICro6).  Dr  C.  Taylor  in  1886  drew  attention  to  >ume 
important  paralli  Is  in  Jewish  literature;  his  edition  cont.iiiis  an 
English  translation.  Dr  Rcndcl  Harris  published  in  1887  a  com)  iete 
facsimile,  and  gatlicred  a  prcat  store  of  patristic  illustration,  iext 
and  translation  r.i\\  also  be  found  in  Lii^htfoot's  Apostolic  Fathtrt 
(ed.  min.)     The  fullest  critical  treatment  m  English  is  by  Dr  Vernon 


Bartlet  in  the  extra  volume  of  Hastings's  Dictionary  of  the  BibU; 
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AUckrisO.  LilUratur. 

DIDACTIC  POETRT,  that  fonn  of  verse  tlie  aim  of  which  is, 
less  to  excite  the  hearer  by  passion  or  move  him  by  pathos, 
than  to  instruct  his  mind  and  improve  his  morals.  The  Greek 
word  &j<UTixit  signifies  a  teacher,  from  the  verb  iMaxta, 
and  poetry  of  the  dass  under  discussion  approaches  us  with  the 
arts  and  graces  of  a  schoolmaster.  At  no  time  was  it  found 
convenient  to  combine  lyrical  verae  with  instruction,  and  there- 
lore  from  the  beginning  of  litetatiue  the  didactic  poets  have 
cboaen  a  form  approaching  the  epical.  Modem  criticism,  which 
discourages  the  tfic,  and  is  increasingly  anxious  to  limit  the  word 
"  poetry  "  to  lyric,  is  inclined  to  exclude  the  term  "  didactic 
poetry  "  from  oar  nomenclature,  as  a  phrase  absurd  in  itself. 
It  is  indeed  more  than  probable  Uiat  didactic  verse  is  hopelessly 
obsolete.  Definite  information  is  now  to  be  found  in  a  thousand 
shapes,  directly  and  boldly  presented  in  clear  and  technical  prose. 
No  fanner,  however  elegant,  will  any  longer  choose  to  study 
agriculture  in  hexameters,  or  even  in  Tusser*s  shambling  metre. 
The  sciences  aixl  the  profeiaions  will  not  waste  their  time  on 


methods  of  instruction  which  must,  from  their  very  nature,  be 
artless,  inexact  and  vague.  But  in  the  morning  of  the  world,  those 
who  taught  with  authority  might  well  believe  that  verse  was  the 
proper,  luy,  the  only  serious  vehicle  of  their  instruction.  What 
they  knew  was  extremely  limited,  and  in  its  nature  it  was 
simple  and  straightforward;  it  had  little  technical  subtlety;  it 
constantly  lapsed  into  the  fabulous  and  the  conjecturaL  Not 
only  coidd  what  early  sages  knew,  or  guessed,  about  astronomy 
antl  mcdidne  and  geography  he  conveniently  put  into  rolling 
verse,  but,  in  the  absence  of  all  written  books,  this  was  the 
easiest  way  in  which  Information  could  be  made  attractive  to  the 
ear  and  be  retained  by  the  memory. 

In  the  prehistoric  dawn  of  Greek  civHization  there  appear 
to  have  been  three  classes  of  ptietry,  to  which  the  literature  of 
Europe  Itmks  back  as  to  its  triple  fountain-head.  There  were 
romantic  epics,  dealing  with  the  adventures  of  gods  and  heroes; 
these  Homer  represents.  There  were  mystic  chants  and  religious 
odes,  purely  lyrical  in  character,  of  which  the  best  Orphic  Hymns 
mtist  have  been  the  type.  And  lastly  there  was  a  great  body  of 
verse  occupied  entirely  with  increasing  the  knowledge  of  citixcns  In 
useful  branches  of  art  and  observation;  these  were  the  beginnings 
of  didactic  poetry,  and  we  class  them  together  under  the  dim  luime 
of  Hesiod.  It  is  impossible  to  date  these  earliest  didactic  poems, 
which  nevertheless  set  the  fashion  of  form  which  has  been 
preserved  ever  since.  The  Works  end  Days,  which  passes  as  the 
direct  masterpiece  of  Hesiod  (7.V.),  is  the  type  of  all  the  poetry 
which  has  had  education  as  its  aim.  Hesiod  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  tiller  of  the  ground  in  a  Boeotian  village,  who  determined 
to  enrich  his  neighbours*  minds  by  putting  his  own  ripe  stores  of 
useful  information  into  sonorous  metre.  Historically  examined, 
the  legend  of  Hesiod  becomes  a  shadow,  but  the  substance  of 
the  poems  attributed  to  him  remains.  The  gentJine  parts  of 
the  Works  and  Days,  which  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  has  called 
"  a  slow,  lowly,  simple  poem,"  deal  with  rules  for  agriculture. 
The  Tktaiony  is  an  annotated  catalogue  of  the  gods.  Other 
poems  attributed  to  Hesiod,  but  now  lost,  were  on  astronomy,  on 
auguries  by  birds,  on  the  character  of  the  physical  world;  stilt 
others  seem  to  have  been  genealogies  of  famous  women.  All  this 
mass  of  Boeotian  verse  was  composed  for  educational  purposes, 
in  an  age  when  even  preposterous  information  was  better  than 
no  knowledge  at  all.  In  sKghtly  later  times,  as  the  Greek  nation 
became  better  supplied  with  intellectual  appliances,  the  stream 
of  didactic  poetry  flowed  more  and  more  closely  in  one,  and  that 
a  theological,  channel.  The  great  poem  of  Parmenides  On  Nalurt 
and  those  of  Empedocles  exist  only  in  fragments,  but  enough 
remains  to  show  that  these  poets  carried  on  the  didactic  method 
in  myth(}logy.  Cleostiatus  of  Tenedt»  wrote  an  astronomical 
poem  in  the  6th  century,  and  Periander  a  medical  one  in  the 
4th,  but  didactic  poetry  did  not  6ourIsh  again  in  Greece  until 
the  3rd  century;  when  Aratus,  in  the  Alexandrian  ag<i  wrote  his 
fanlous  Phenomtna,  a  poem  about  things  seen  in  the  heavens. 
Other  later  Greek  didactic  poets  were  Nicander,  and  perhaps 
Euphorion. 

It  was  from  the  hands  of  these  Alexandrian  writers  that  the 
genius  of  didactic  poetry  passed  over  to  Rome,  since,  although  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  the  lost  works  of  the  early  republic,  and  in 
particular  those  of  Ennius,  may  have  possessed  an  educational 
character,  the  first  and  by  far  the  greatest  tiidactic  Latin  poet 
known  to  us  Is  Lucretius.  A  highly  finished  translation  by 
Cicero  into  Latin  hexameters  of  the  principal  works  of  Aratus  is 
beh'eved  to  have  drawn  the  attention  of  Lucretius  to  this  school 
of  Greek  poetry,  and  it  was  not  without  reference  to  the  Greeks, 
although  in  a  more  archaic  and  far  purer  taste,  that  be  composed, 
in  the  ist  century  before  Christ,  his  magnificent  De  return 
nalnra.  By  universal  consent,  this  is  the  noblest  didactic  poem 
in  the  literature  of  (be  worid.  It  was  intended  to  instruct  man- 
kind in  the  interpretation  and  in  the  working  of  the  system  of 
philoaophy  revealed  by  Epicurus,  which  at  that  time  was  exciting 
the  sympathetic  attention  of  all  classes  of  Roman  society.  What 
gave  the  poem  of  Lucretius  its  extraordinary  interest,  and  what 
has  pn^onged  and  even  increased  its  vitality,  was  the  imaginative 
'  and  illustrative  insight  of  the  author,  piercing  and  lighting  up  the ' 
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tecesscsofftniBMiexpeileBce.  Pnslin>«rintenectiiallevd;b«t 
of  a  sini  greater  technitsl  exceOoKe,  «u  the  Garpcs  of  Viigil, 
a  poem  on  the  procoMS  of  tgficultim,  pnbljafaed  tbout  30  bx: 
The  InflKant  execution  of  this  famous  work  has  justlymade  it  the 
type  and  unappraachaUe  standard  of  all  poetry  wUch  desires 
(o  impart  useftil  information  in  the  guise  (rf  exquisite  literature. 
Himself  once  a  fanner  on  the  banks  of  the  Mlncio,  Virgil,  at  the 
apex  of  his  gedas,  set  himself  in  his  Campanian  viUa  to  recall 
vhatever  had  been  essential  in  the  agricnltotal  life  of  his  boyish 
home,  and  the  result,  in  spite  of  the  ardours  of  the  subject,  was 
wbat  J.  W.  Mackail  has  called  "  the  most  splendid  liteiary  pro- 
duction of  the  EmpiR."  In  the  rat  of  surtiviag  Latin  didactic 
poetry,  the  Influence  and  the  imitation  of  Virgil  and  Lucratius 
are  manifest.  ManiHus,  turning  again  to  Alexandria,  produced 
•  fine  Aslrotuuiiiea  towards  the  dose  of  the  leign  of  Augustus. 
ColumeUa,  regretting  that  Virgil  had  omitted  to  sfaig  of  gardens, 
composed  a  smooth  poem  on  horticnhuia.  Natural  pldosophy 
inapired  Ludlins  Junior,  of  wham  a  didactic  poem  on  Etna 
nivivcs.  Longaftcrwards,undecDiacletian,  a  poet  of  Carthage, 
Nemesianus,  wrote  in  the  manner  of  Virgil  the  Cynegttna,  a 
poem  on  hunting  with  dogs,  which  has  had  numerous  imitations 
in  later  European  literatures.  These  axe  the  most  important 
^Kcimeu  of  didactic  poetry  which  andent  Rome  has  handed 
down  tons. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English  poetic  literature,  and 
especially  ni  the  religious  port  of  It,  an  element  of  didactidsm  is 
not  to  be  overlooked.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  any- 
thing of  importance  was  written  in  verse  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
imparting  information,  until  we  reach  the  1 6th  century.  Some  of 
the  later  medieval  allegories  arc  didactic  or  nothing.  The  first 
poem,  however,  which  we  can  in  any  reasonable  way  compare 
with  the  classic  works  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is  the 
StmdnUt  Paimlez  of  Gold  Husbandrie,  publisbed  in  1557  by 
Thomas  Tusser;  these  humble  Georgics  aimed  at  a  practical 
description  of  the  whole  art  of  Engliab  farming.  Throughout  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  cenCuiy,  when  our  national  poetry  was  in 
its  most  vivid  and  brilliant  condition,  the  last  thing  a  poet 
thought  of  doing  was  the  setting  down  of  scientific  facts  in 
rhyme.  We  come  across,  however,  one  or  two  writen,  who  were 
asdfdacttc  as  the  age  would  pemnt  them  to  be,  Samuel  Daniel  with 
Ids  philosophy,  Fulke  Gteville,  Lord  Brooke  with  his  "  treatises  " 
of  war  and  monarchy.  After  the  Restoration,  as  the  lyrical 
element  rapidly  died  out  of  English  poetry,  there  was  more  and 
mm  room  left  for  educational  rhetoric  in  verse.  The  poems 
about  prosody,  founded  upon  Horace,  and  signed  by  John 
Skeflidd.jrd  eari  of  Mulgrave  (i648'r73i),  and  Lord  Roscommon, 
were  among  the  earliest  purely  didactic  verse-studies  in  English. 
John  Philips  deserves  a  certain  preeminence,  as  his  poem  called 
Cydtr,  in  t7o6,  set  the  fashion  which  lasted  all  down  the  i8th 
century,  of  writing  precisely  in  verse  about  definite  branches  of 
industry  or  eraployment.  None  of  the  greater  poets  of  the  age  of 
Anne  quite  succumbed  to  the  practice,  but  there  is  a  very  distinct 
flavour  of  the  purely  didactic  about  a  great  deal  of  the  verse  of 
Pope  and  Gay.  In  such  productions  as  Gilbert  West's  (170.}- 
1756)  BditaUm,  Dyer's  Ftetce,  ami  SomerviUe's  Chose,  we  see 
ttchiiical  infoimalian  put  forward  as  the  central  aim  of  the  poet. 
Instead  of  a  passionate  pleasure,  or  at  least  an  uplifted  enthusi- 
asm, being  the  poet's  object,  ke  frankly  admits  that,  first  and 
foremost,  he  las  some  facts  about  wool  or  dogs  or  schoolmasters 
orinch  be  wishes  to  bring  heme  to  his  readers,  and  that,  secondly, 
he  consents  to  use  vene,  as  beiUiantly  as  he  can,  for  the  pnipose 
of  gilding  the  pill  and  attncting  an  miwilUng  attention.  As  we 
descend  the  18th  century,  these  works  become  mote  and  more 
namemus,  and  moie  dry,  especially  when  opposed  by  the  de- 
scriptive and  rural  poets  of  the  school  of  Thomson,  the  poet  of 
Tkt  Seauus.  But  Thomson  himsdf  wrote  «  huge  poem  of 
Uhtrly  (173a),  for  which  wc  have  no  name  if  we  must  not  oaU  it 
didactic.  Even  Gray  began,  though  he  failed  to  finisb,  a  woric  of 
tWs  daas,  on  Tkt  AJiiana  oj  Educatiat  and  Gtttmmail.  These 
poetaa  were  disocdited  by  the  publication  of  Tit  Sugv-Cam 
(176^),  a  long  verse-treatise  about  the  cultivation  of  sugar  by 
tegrots  in  the  West  Indies,  by  James  Uninget  (1701- 17M).  but, 


though  laUe  to  ti(&uler  ineh  vte^fled  ti«atlaes  continued  to 
appear.  Whether  so  great  a  Writer  as  Cowper  is  to  be  counted 
among  tiie  didactic  poets  is  a  question  on  which  readers  of  Tkt 
Taii  may  be  divided;  this  poem  belongs  rather  to  the  class  of 
descriptive  poetry,  but  a  strong  didactic  tendency,  is  visible  in 
parts  of  iL  Perhaps  the  latest  frankly  educational  poem  which 
enjoyed  a  great  popularity  was  The  Count  of  TitKt  by  Robert 
PiJlok  (1798-1817),  in  which  a  system  of  Calvinistic  divinity  is 
laid  down  with  severity  and  in  the  pomp  of  blank  verse.  '  This 
kind  of  bteiatute  had  already  been  exposed,  and  discouraged,  by 
the  teaching  of  Wordsworth,  who  had  insisted  on  the  imperative 
necessity  of  charging  all  poetry  with  imagination  and  passion. 
Oddly  enough,  Tkt  Exmriim  of  Wordsworth  himself  is  perhaps 
the  most  didactic  poem  of  the  19th  centuiy,  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  his  influence,  in  this  direction,  was  saner 
than  his  practice.  Since  the  days  of  Coleridge  and  Shelley  it 
has  been  almost  impossible  to  conceive  a  poet  of  any  valiie  com- 
posing in  vesse  a  work  written  with  the  purpose  of  inculcating 
useful  infonnation. 

The  history  of  didactic  poetry  in  France  repeats,  in  great 
measure.butindrearicrlanguagcthatof  England.  BoiIcau,like 
Pope,  but  with  a  more  definite  purpose  as  a  teacher,  offefed 
instruction  in  his  Art  foitigue  and  in  his  Episfla.  But  his 
doctrine  was  always  literary,  wrt  purely  educational.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  the  younger  Radnc  (1691-1763) 
wrote  sermons  in  verse,  and  at  the  close  of  it  the  Msbt  Delille 
(x73&-r£]3)  tried  to  imitate  Virgil  in  poems  about  horticulture. 
Between  these  two  there  lies  a  vast  mass  of  veise  written  for  the 
indulgence  of  intellect  rather  than  at  the  dictates  of  the  heart; 
wherever  this  aims  at  increasing  knowledge,  it  at  once  becomes 
basdy  and  flatly  didactic  There  is  nothing  in  French  literature 
of  the  transitional  class  that  deserves  mention  beside  Tht  Tatk  or 
Tht^ExcursioH. 

Quring  the  century  which  preceded  the  Romantic  revival  of  * 
poetry  in  Germany,  didactic  verse  was  cultivated  in  that  country 
on  the  lines  of  imitation  of  the  French,  but  with  a  greater  dryness 
and  on  a  lower  level  of  utility.  Modern  German  literature 
began  with  Martin  Opitx  (1597-1639)  and  the  Silcsian  School, 
who  were  in  their  essence  rhetorical  and  educational,  and  who 
gave  their  tone  to  German  verse.  Albrechtvon  HaUcr  (r7oS- 
X777)  brought  a  very  considerable  intellectual  force  to  bear  on 
his  huge  poems,  The  Origin  of  Evil,  which  was  theological,  and 
Tkt  Alps  (r739),  botanical  and  topographical.  Johann  Peter  Vt 
(i720-X7g6)  wrote  a  Tlitodicie,  which  was  very  popular,  and  not 
without  dignity.  Johann  Jacob  Dusch  (r73s-r787)  undertook  to 
put  Tkt  Scitnces  into  the  eight  books  of  a  great  didactic  poem. 
Tiedge  (t752-i84o)  was  the  last  of  the  school;  in  a  once-famous 
Urania,  he  sang  of  God  and  Immortality  and  Liberty.  These 
German  pieces  were  the  most  unswervingly  didactic  that  any 
modem  European  literature  has  produced.  There  was  hardly 
the  pretence  of  introdudng  into  them  descriptions  of  natural 
beauty,  as  the  English  poets  did,  or  of  grace  and  wit  like  the 
Flench.  The  German  poets  simply  pouted  into  a  lumbering 
mould  of  verse  as  much  solid  information  and  direct  instruction 
«s  the  form  would  hold. 

Didactic  poetry  has,  in  modem  times,  been  antipathetic  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Latm  peoples,  and  neither  Italian  nor  Spanish 
literature  h«s  produced  a  really  notable  work  in  this  dass.  An 
examination  of  the  poems,  ancient  and  modem,  which  have  been 
mentioned  above,  will  show  that  from  primitive  times  there  have 
been  two  classes  of  poetic  work  to  which  the  epithet  didactic  has 
been  given.  It  is  desirable  to  distinguish  these  a  little  more 
exactly.  One  is  the  pure  instrument  of  teaching,  the  poetry 
which  desires  to  impart  all  that  it  knows  about  the  growing  of 
cabbages  or  the  prevention  of  disasters  at  sea,  the  revolution  of 
the  planets  or  the  blessings  of  inoculation.  This  iftdidactic  poetiy 
proper,  and  this,  it  is  alnunt  certain,  became  irrevocably  obsolete 
at  the  dose  of  the  18th  century.  No  future  Vitgfl  will  give  the 
world  a  second  Cetrtics.  But  there  is  another  species  which  It 
is  very  improbable  that  critidsm  has  entirely  dislodged;  that  is 
the  poetry  which  combines,  with  philosophical  instruction,  an  im- 
petus of  imaginative  movement,  and  a  certain  definite  cultivatioD 
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of  fire  and  beauty.  la  bands  ab  noble  as  thote  of  Lucretins 
and  Coetbe  this  spedo  o(  didactic  poetry  has  enriched  the  world 
with  durable  masterpieces,  and,  although  the  circle  of  readers 
which  will  endure  scientific  disquisition  in  the  bonds  of  verse 
grows  narrower  and  narrower,  it  is  probable  that  the  great  poet 
who  is  also  a  great  thinker  will  now  and  again  insist  on  being 
beard.  In  Sully-Prudhomme  France  has  possessed  an  eminent 
writer  whose  methods  arc  directly  instructive,  and  both  La 
JustUe  (1878)  and  Lt  Bonheur  (r888)  are  typically  didactic  poems. 
Perhaps  future  historians  may  name  these  as  the  latest  of  their 
class  (E.  G.) 

DIDEROT,  DENIS  (1713-1784),  French  man  of  letters  and 
encycU^Miedist,  was  bom  at  Langrvs  on  the  5th  of  October  1713. 
He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  like  most  of  those  who  after- 
wards became  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Catholicism;  and,  when 
bis  education  was  at  an  end,  he  vexed  his  brave  and  worthy 
father's  heart  by  turning  away  from  respectable  callings,  like  law 
or  medicine,  and  throwing  himself  into  the  vagabond  life  of  a 
bookseller's  hack  in  Paris.  An  imprudent  marriage  (1743)  did 
Dot  better  his  position.  His  wife,  Anne  Toinette  Champion,  was 
a  devout  Catholic,  but  her  piety  did  not  restrain  a  narrow  and 
fretful  temper,  and  Diderot's  domestic  life  was  irregular  and 
unhappy.  He  sought  consolation  for  chagrins  at  home  in  attach- 
ments abroad,  first  with  a  Madame  Puisieux,  a  fifth-rate  female 
scribbler,  and  then  with  Sophie  Voland,  to  whom  he  was  constant 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  His  letters  to  her  are  among  the  most 
graphic  of  all  the  pictures  that  we  have  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
philosophic  circle  in  Parn.  An  interesting  contrast  may  be 
made  between  the  Bohemianism  of  the  famous  English  literary 
set  who  supped  at  the  Turk's  Head  with  the  Tory  Johnson  and 
the  Conservative  Burke  for  their  oracles,  and  the  Bohemianism  of 
the  French  set  who  about  the  same  time  dined  once  a  week  at  the 
baron  D'Hulbach's,  to  listen  to  the  wild  sallies  and  the  inspiring 
'  declamations  of  Diderot.  For  Diderat  was  not  a  great  writer; 
he  stands  out  as  a  fertile,  suggestive  and  daring  thinker,  and  a 
prodigious  and  most  eloquent  talker. 

Diderot's  earliest  writings  were  of  as  little  importance  as 
Goldsmith's  Enquiry  into  Ike  Slate  «/  Polile  Leamini  or  Burke's 
Abriiiemtnt  of  Englisk  History.  He  earned  100  crowns  by 
translating  Stanyan's  History  of  Grtece  (r743);  with  two 
colleagues  he  produced  a  translation  of  James's  Ditlionarj  of 
Medicine  (1746-174S)  and  about  the  same  date  he  published  a 
free  rendering  of  Shaftesbury's  Inquiry  Coneemini  Virtue  and 
Utrit  (i  745),  with  some  original  notes  of  his  own.  With  strange 
and  characteristic  versatility,  he  turned  from  ethical  speculation 
to  the  composition  of  a  volume  of  stories,  the  Bijoux  iudiserett 
(1748),  gross  without  liveliness,  and  impure  without  wit.  In  later 
years  he  repented  of  this  shameless  work,  just  as  Boccaccio  is 
said  In  the  day  of  his  grey  hairs  to  have  thought  of  the  sprightli- 
ness  of  the  Decameron  with  strong  remorse.  From  tales  Diderot 
went  back  to  the  more  congenial  region  of  philosophy.  Between 
the  morning  of  Good  Friday  and  the  evening  of  Easter  Monday  he 
wrote  the  Penstes  philosopkiques  (1746),  and  he  presently  added 
to  this  a  short  complementary  essay  on  the  sufficiency  of  natural 
religion.  The  gist  of  these  performances  is  tn  press  the  ordinary 
rarionalistic  objections  to  a  supernatural  revelation;  but  though 
Diderot  did  not  at  this  time  pass  out  into  the  wilderness 
beyond  natural  religion,  yet  there  are  signs  that  he  accepted  that 
less  as  a  positive  doctrine,  resting  on  grotmds  of  its  own,  than  as 
a  convenient  point  of  attack  against  Christianity.  In  r747  he 
wrote  the  Promenade  du  seeplique,  a  rather  poor  allegory— (loint- 
ing  first  to  the  extravagances  of  Catholicism;  second,  to  the 
vanity  of  the  pleasures  of  that  world  which  is  the  rival  of 
the  church;  and  third,  to  the  desperate  and  unfathomable 
uncertainty  of  the  philosophy  which  professes  to  be- so  high 
above  both  church  and  world. 

Diderot's  next  piece  was  what  first  introduced  him  to  the  world 
u  an  original  thinker,  his  famous  LeIIre  tur  lee  aveuflet  (■749)- 
The  immediate  object  of  this  short  but  pithy  writing  was  to  show 
the  dependence  of  men's  ideas  on  their  five  senses.  It  considers 
the  case  of  the  intellect  deprived  of  the  aid  of  one  of  the  sensesi 
■nd  in  a  second  piece,  published  afterwards,  Diderot  considered 


the  case  of  a  simikr  deprivatiaii  in  the  deaf  and  domb.  The 
XeMre  ntr  fat  setv^  <f  «««<>,  however,  is  substantially  a  digressive 
examination  of  some  points  in  aesthetics.  The  jAilosophic 
significance  of  the  two  essays  is  in  the  advance  they  make 
towards  the  principle  of  Relativity.  But  what  interested  the 
militant  philosopheis  of  that  day  was  an  episodic  applicalioo 
of  the  principle  of  relativity  to  the  master-conception  of  God. 
What  makes  tlw  LeUn  tur  tee  aveugles  interesting  is  its  picseotar 
tion,  in  a  distinct  though  undigested  form,  of  the  modem  theory 
of  varialitlity,  and  of  survival  by  superior  adaptation.  It  is  worth 
notidng,  too,  as  an  Ulustiation  of  the  comprehensive  freedom 
with  which  Diderot  fdt  his  way  round  any  subject  that  lie 
approached ,  that  in  this  theoretic  essay  he  suggests  the  possibility 
of  teaching  the  blind  to  read  through  the  sense  of  touch.  If  the 
Leitre  tur  la  axeugies  introduced  Diderat  into  the  worshipful 
company  of  the  philoaophers,  it  also  introduced  him  to  tlie 
penalties  of  philosophy.  His  speculatian  was  too  hardy  for  the 
authorities,  and  he  was  thrown  into  tiie  prison  of  Vincennci. 
Here  he  remained  for  three  months;  then  he  was  released,  to 
enter  upon  the  gigantic  tmdertalting  of  his  life. 

The  bookseller  Lebreton  had  applied  to  him  with  a  project 
for  the  publication  of  a  translation  into  French  of  Ephraim 
Chambers's  Cydopaedio,  tmdertaken  in  the  first  instance  by  an 
Englishman,  John  Mills,  and  a  German,  Gottfried  Seltius  (for 
particulars  sec  Ehcyclopazou).  Oiderotacceptedtheproposal, 
but  in  his  busy  and  pregnant  intelligence  the  scheme  became 
transformed.  Instead  of  a  mere  reproduction  of  Chambers,  he 
persuaded  the  bookseller  to  enter  upon  a  new  work,  which  sbouU 
collect  under  one  roof  all  the  active  writers,  all  the  new  idea*,  all 
the  new  knowledge,  that  were  then  moving  the  cultivated  data 
to  its  depths,  but  still  were  comparatively  ineffectnal  by  reason  of 
their  dispersion.  His  enthusiasm  infected  the  publi^ers;  they 
collected  a  sufficient  capital  for  a  vaster  enterprise  than  they  had 
at  first  planned;  D'Alembcrt  was  persuaded  to  become  Diderot^ 
colleague;  the  requisite  permission  was  procured  from  the 
government;  in  1750  an  daborate  prospectus  announced  the 
project  to  a  delighted  public;  and  In  1751  the  first  volume  was 
given  to  the  world.  The  hut  of  the  letterpress  was  issued  in 
1765,  but  it  was  177s  before,  the  subscribers  received  the  tinal 
vtdumes  of  the  pUtes.  These  twenty  years  were  to  Diderot  year* 
not  merdy  of  incessant  dmdgery,  but  of  harassing  persecntton, 
of  sufferings  from  the  cabals  of  enemies,  and  of  injury  from  the 
desertion  of  friends.  The  ecclesiastical  party  detested  the 
Encyclopaedia,  in  which  they  saw  a  lising  stronghold  for  their 
philosophic  enemies.  By  1757  they  could  endure  the  sight  no 
longer.  The  subscribers  had  grown  from  sooo  to  4000,  and  tUi 
was  a  right  measure  of  the  growth  of  the  work  in  popular  influciux 
and  power.  To  any  one  who  tutns  over  the  pages  of  these  r» 
doubtable  volumes  now,  it  seems  surprismg  tbal  their  docttinet 
should  have  stirred  soch  portentous  alarm. .  There  is  no  atheisa, 
no  overt  attack  on  any  of  the  cardinal  mysteries  of  the  faith,  no 
direct  dennndatioo  even  of  the  notoriotis  abases  of  the  church.' 
Yet  we  fed  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  book  may  well  have  been 
displeasing  to  authorities  who  had  not  yet  learnt  to  enoonnter 
the  modem  spirit  on  equal  tenns.  The  Encyclopaedia  lakes  for 
granted  the  justice  of  religious  tolerance  and  qtcculative  trawtoin. 
It  asserts  in  distinct  tones  the  democratic  doctrine  that  it  it 
the  common  people  in  a  nation  whose  lot  ought  to  be  the  main 
concern  of  the  nation's  government.  From  beginning  to  end 
it  is  one  unbroken  process  of  exaltation  of  sdcntife  knowledge  oa 
the  one  hand,  and  pacific  industry  on  the  other.  All  these  tbingl 
were  odious  to  the  old  governing  dassea  of  France;  their  spirit 
was  absolutist,  ecdesiastical  and  military.  Perhaps  the  most 
alarodng  thought  of  all  was  the  current  belief  that  the  EucycU^ 
patdia  was  the  work  of  an  organized  band  of  cons{dntots  against 
sodety,  and  that  a  pestilent  doctrine  was  now  made  truly 
fomidaUe  by  the  confederatkm  of  its  preachen  into  an  open 
kagne.  When  the  seventh  volume  appeared,  it  contained  an 
artide  on  "  Geneva,"  written  by  D'Alembcrt.  The  writer 
contrived  a  panegyric  on  the  pastas  of  Geneva,  of  which  every 
word  was  a  stinging  reproach  to  the  abbte  and  prelates  of 
Vcnaaic*.    At  the  same  moment  Hdvttius's  book  L'EtprH 
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•ppottcd,  sad  gave  t  itill  mine  imfound  tod,  let  us  add,  a  mote 
naiontble  ihock  to  the  eccksbstical  party.  Authority  could 
brook  no  more,  asd  in  1759  the  Excydofatdia  ms  formally 
•oppressed. 

The  decree,  however,  did  not  arrest  the  continuance  of  the 
work.  The  couuvance  of  the  authorities  at  the  breach  of  their 
own  official  orders  was  common  in  thoae  times  of  distracted 
government.  The  work  went  on,  but  with  its  difficulties  in- 
creased by  the  necessity  of  being  clandestine.  And  a  worse  thing 
than  troublesome  interfennoe  by  the  police  now  befell  Diderot. 
D'Alembett,  wearied  of  shifts  and  indignities,  withdrew  from 
the  enterprise.  Other  powerful  colleagues,  Tuigot  among  them, 
declined  to  contribute  further  to  a  book  which  had  acquired 
an  evil  fame.  Diderot  was  left  to  bring  the  task  to  an  end  as  he 
best  could.  For  seven  years  he  laboured  like  a  slave  at  the  oar. 
Be  wrote  several  hundred  articles,  some  of  them  very  slight,  but 
many  of  them  most  laborious,  comprehensive  and  ample.  He 
wore  out  his  eyesight  in  correcting  proofs,  and  he  wearied  his  soul 
in  bringing  the  manuscript  of  less  competent  contributors  into 
decent  shape.  He  ^lent  his  days  in  the  workshops,  mastering  the 
processes  of  manufactures,  and  his  nights  in  reprcxiudng  on  paper 
what  he  had  learnt  during  the  day.  And  he  was  incessantly 
haiassfd  all  the  time  by  alacms  of  a  descent  from  jthe  police.  At 
the  last  moment,  when  his  immense'  work  was  just  drawing  to 
an  end,  he  encountered  one  last  and  crowning  mortification:  he 
discovered  that  the  bookseller,  fearing  the  displeasure  of  the 
government,  had  stmck  out  from  the  proof  sheets,  after  they  had 
left  Diderot's  hands,  all  passagro  that  he  chose  to  think  too  hardy. 
The  monument  to  which  Diderot  had  given  the  labour  of  twenty 
long  and  oppressive  years  was  irreparably  mutilated  and  defaced. 
It  is  calciilated  that  the  average  annual  salary  received  by 
Diderot  for  his  share  in  the  Encydopotdia  was  about  £110 
sterUi^.  "  And  then  to  think,"  said  Voltaire,  "  that  an  army 
contractor  makes  £800  in  a  dayl "  > 

Althongh  the  Eiuydofaedia  was  Diderot's  momunental  work, 
be  is  the  author  of  a  shower  of  dispersed  pieces  that  sowed  nearly 
every  field  of  intellectual  interest  with  new  and  fruitful  ideas. 
We  find  no  masterpiece,  but  only  thoughts  for  masterpieces;  no 
creation,  but  a  criticism  with  the  quality  to  Inspire  and  direct 
creation.  He  wrote  plays— X^nismiAiref  (t7S7)  and  XcPtre^ 
/siii«ife(t7sS) — and  they  are  very  insipid  performances  in  the  sen- 
timental vein.  But  be  accomptmied  them  by  essays  on  dramatic 
poetry,  indading  especially  the  Pandoxe  nr  k  evmldUn,  in 
which  he  announced  the  principles  of  a  new  drama, — the  serious, 
domestic,  botugeois  drama  of  real  life,  in  opposition  to  the  stilted 
conventions  of  the  classic  French  stage.  It  was  Diderot's  lessons 
and  example  that  gave  a  decisive  bias  to  the  dramatic  taste  of 
Lessing,  whose  plays,  and  his  Hamiuriisdie  Dramaturtie  (i;6$), 
nurk  so  important  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  modem  theatre. 
In  the  pictorial  art,  Diderot's  criticisms  are  no  less  rich,  fertile 
and  wide  in  their  ideas.  His  article  on  "  Beauty  "  in  the 
Encydcpaidia  shows  that  he  had  mastered  and  passed  beyond 
the  metaphysical  theories  on  the  subject,  and  the  Essai  sur  la 
teinlure  was  justly  described  by  Goethe,  who  thought  it  worth 
translating,  as  "  a  magnificent  work,  which  speaks  even  more 
helpfully  to  the  poet  than  to  the  painter,  though  to  the  painter 
too  it  is  as  a  blazing  torch."  Diderot's  most  intimate  friend  was 
Grimm,  one  of  the  conspicuous  figures  of  the  philosophic  body. 
Grimm  wrote  news-letters  to  various  high  personages  in  Germany, 
reporting  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  of  art  and  literature 
in  Paris,  then  without  a  rival  as  the  capital  of  the  intellectual 
activity  of  Etinpe.  Diderot  helped  his  friend  at  one  time  and 
another  between  t7S9  and  1779,  by  writing  for  him  an  account 
«( the  annual  exMUtions  of  paintings.  These  5a<a»  are  among 
the  most  readable  of  all  pieces  of  art  criticism.  They  have  a 
tashnesa,  a  reality ,  a  life,  which  take  their  rcadera  into  a  difierent 
Votld  from  the  dry  and  conceited  pedaotiiet  of  the  ordinary 
virtaew.  As  has  been  said  by  Sainte-Benvc,  diey  initiated  the 
Fkendi  into  a  new  sentiment,  and  Introduced  people  to  the 
mystery  and  purport  of  colour  by  ideas.  "  Before  Diderot," 
Madame  Neckcr  said,  "  I  had  never  seen  anything  in  pictures 
t  dnll  and  Efeless  ooh)an;  it  was  bis  tmaghiatkm  that  gave 
VIB4,* 


them  relief  and  life,  and  it  is  almaM  a  new  sense  for  wMiA  I  «■ 
indebted  to  his  genius." 

Creuze  was  Diderot's  favourite  among  ooatenporary  artisti, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  why,  Greuae's  most  characteristic  pictures 
were  the  rendering  in  cdour  of  the  same  sentiment  of  domeitk 
virtue  and  the  pathos  of  omnmon  life,  which  Diderot  attempted 
with  inferior  socceas  to  repfesent  upon  the  stage.  For  Diderot 
was  above  ail  thmgs  interested  in  the  life  of  men,— not  the 
abstract  life  of  the  race,  but  the  inddenta  of  individual  charactet, 
the  fortunes  of  a  particular  family,  the  relations  of  real  and 
concrete  motivca  in  this  or  that  special  case.  He  delighted  with 
the  enthusiaam  of  a  bom  casuist  in  curious  pusles  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  in  devising  a  conflict  between  the  generalities  of 
ethics  and  the  conditions  of  aa  ingeniously  contrived  practical 
dilemma ,  Mostly  his  interest  expceased  itself  in  didactic  and 
sympathetic  form;  in  two,  however,  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  his  pieces,  it  is  not  sympathetic,  but  ironicaL  Jatfua  It 
faUUistt  (written  in  r773,  but  not  published  nntH  1796)  is  in 
manna  an  iadtatian  of  TruAwM  SImiij  and  Th€  Smiimihlal 
Jimnef.  Few  modem  readers  will  find  in  it  any  trae  diversioB. 
In  spite  of  some  excellent  criticisms  dispersed  here  and  therc^ 
and  in  spite  of  one  or  two  stories  that  are  not  without  a  certain 
effective  realism,  it  must  as  a  irtide  be  {Hoaonnced  savonrlest, 
forced,  and  as  leaving  unmoved  those  springs  of  laughter  and 
of  tears  which  are  the  common  fountain  of  humour.  It  Ntteu 
da  Kawuax  is  a  far  superior  performance.  If  there  were  any  in- 
evitable compulsion  to  name  a  masterpiece  for  Diderot,  one  must 
select  this  singiilsr  "  farce-tragedy."  Its  intention  hat  been 
matter  of  dispute;  whether  it  was  designed  to  be  merdy  a  satbe 
on  contemporary  manners,  or  a  teductkm  of  the  theory  of  self* 
interest  to  an  absurdity,  or  the  appKcation  of  an  ironical  dindier 
to  the  ethics  of  mxlinaty  convention,  or  a  mere  setting  for  a 
discussion  about  music,  or  a  vigorous  dramatic  sketch  of  a 
parasite  and  a  human  oiiginal.  Tliere  is  no  dispute  aa  to  its 
curious  literary  flavour,  its  mixed  qualities  of  pungency,  bitter- 
ness, pity  and,  in  places,  nnflinrhing  shamelessnest.  Goctbe't 
translation  (1805)  was  the  first  introduction  of  Le  Nant  dt 
Xamcttu  to  the  Enropean  public  After  executing  it,  he  gave 
back  the  original  French  manuscript  to  SdiUler,  from  whom  he 
had  it.  No  authentic  French  copy  of  it  iqipeared  until  the  writer 
had  been  nearly  forty  years  in  Us  grave  (1823). 

It  would  take  several  pages  merely  to  contsiin  the  list  of 
Diderot's  miscellaneous  pieces,  from  an  infinitely  graceful  trifle 
like  the  Kigrets  svr  ma  viaBt  rait  dt  ekamirt  up  to  £*  JMse  dt 
CAItmitrt,  where  he  plunges  into  the  depths  of  the  uwltievessy 
as  to  the  nltimate  constitution  of  matter  uid  the  meaning  of  life. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  set  down  Diderot  for  a  coherent  and  systematic 
materialist.  We  ought  to  kiok  upon  him  "  as  a  phUosopher  b 
whom  all  the  contradictions  of  the  time  strugg^Withone  another" 
(Rosenkranz).  That  is  to  say,  he  b  critical  and  not  dogmatic 
There  is  no  unity  In  Diderot,  aa  there  was  in  Voltaire  or  iif 
Rousseau.  Just  aa  in  cases  of  conduct  he  loves  to  make  new 
ethical  assumptions  and  argue  them  out  as  a  profeasioaal  aojAist 
might  have  d(me,so  in  the  speculative  problems  aa  to  the  organfak 
tion  of  matter,  the  origin  of  life,  the  compatibility  between 
physiological  maijiineiy  and  fixe  will,  he  takes  a  oerUin  stand- 
point, and  fbliows  it  oat  more  or  lest  dlgressively  to  its  conse- 
quences. He  seizes  a  hypothesis  and  works  it  to  its  end,  and 
this  made  him  the  inspitcr  in  others  of  materialist  doctrines 
which  they  held  more  definitely  than  he  <Bd.  Just  as  Diderot 
could  not  attain  to  the  concentration,  the  positivencas,  the 
finality  of  aim  needed  for  a  masterpiece  of  Uteratnre,  so  he  could 
not  attain  to  those  qualities  in  the  way  of  dogma  and  system. 
Yet  he  drew  at  bat  to  the  condnsions  of  materialism,  ami  con- 
tributed many  of  its  most  declamatory  pajja  to  the  SytHmt  dt  It 
nattart  of  his  friend  D'Holbedi,— the  very  Bible  of  atheism,  at 
some  one  styled  It.  All  dut  he  saw,  if  we  reduce  bis  opinialit  to 
formuke,  was  motion  In  space:  "attractioD  and  reptdtkm,  the 
only  tmth."  If  matter  produces  life  by  spontaneous  generatiDn, 
and  if  man  has  no  alternative  but  to  obey  the  oompubfon  of 
nsture,  what  remains  for  God  to  do? 

In  proportion  as  these  condusioos  deepened  in  Urn,  the  ntoK 
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tlid  Diderot  tura  for  the  hope  ot  the  rwe  to  virtue;  in  other 
words,  to  such  a  tegulation  of  conduct  and  motive  as  shall  make 
us  tender,  pitiful,  simple,  contented.  Hence  hisone  great  literary 
passion,  his  enthusiasm  for  Richardson,  the  English  novelisL 
Hence,  abo,  his  deepening  aversion  for  the  (wHtical  system  of 
France,  which  makes  the  realization  of  a  natural  and  con- 
tented domestic  life  so  hard.  Diderot  had  almost  as  much  to  say 
against  society  as  even  Rousseau  himself.  The  difference  between 
them  was  that  Rousseau  was  a  fervent  theist.  The  atheism  of 
the  Holbachlans,  as  he  called  Diderot's  group,  was  intolerable 
l»  him;  and  this  feeling,  aided  by  certain  private  pcrvenities  of 
bumonr,  led  to  a  breach  of  what  had  once  been  an  intimate 
friendship  between  Rousseau  and  Diderot  (1757).  Diderot  was 
still  aUve  when  Rousseau's  Confasiom  appeared,  and  he  was  so 
•laspeimtcd  by  Rousseau's  stories  about  Grimm,  then  and  always 
Diderot's  intimate,  that  in  t78>  be  tisnsformed  a  life  of  Seneca, 
that  he  had  written  four  yean  earBcr,  into  on  £itat  »r  Itt  rignti 
ie  Claude  it  it  Nlrm  (i778-i78>),.which  is  much  less  an  account 
of  Seneca  than  a  vindication  of  Diderot  and  Grimm,  and  is  one  of 
tliemostramblingandineptproductionsinUterature.  Asfocthe 
merits  of  the  old  quarrel  between  Rousseau  and  Diderat,  we  may 
agree  with  the  latter,  that  too  many  sensible  people  would  be  in 
the  wrong  if  Jean  Jacques  was  in  the  ri^L 

Varied  and  incessant  as  was  Diderot's  mental  activity,  it  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  bring  him  riches.  He  secured  none  of  the  posts 
that  were  occasionally  given  to  needy  men  of  letters;  he  could 
not  even  obtain  that  ban  official  recognition  of  merit  which  was 
implied  by  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy.  The  time 
came  for  him  to  provide  a  dower  for  his  daughter,  and  he  saw 
no  other  alternative  than  to  sell  his  library.  When  the  empress 
Catherine  of  Russia  heard  of  his  straits,  she  commissionnl  an 
agent  in  Paris  to  buy  the  library  at  a  price  equal  to  about  £1000 
of  V-ngli^h  money  ,and  then  handsomely  requested  the  philosopher 
to  retain  the  books  in  Paris  until  she  required  them,  and  to 
constitute  himself  her  libiarian,  with  a  yeariy  salary.  In  1773 
Diderot  started  on  an  expedition  to  thank  his  imperial  boie- 
factress  In  person,  and  he  passed  some  months  at  St  Petersburg. 
The  empress  received  him  cordially.  The  strange  pair  passed  their 
afternoons  in  disputes  on  a  thousand  points  of  high  philosophy, 
and  they  debated  with  a  vivacity  and  freedom  not  usual  in 
courts.  "  Ft,  done,"  said  Catherine  one  day,  when  Diderot 
hinted  that  he  argued  with  her  at  a  disadvantage, "  is  Ihtre  any 
dijtrena  amoni  matt"  Diderot  returned  home  in  1774.  Ten 
years  remained  to  him,  and  he  spent  them  in  the  industrious 
acquisition  of  new  knowledge,  in  the  composition  of  a  host  of 
fragsnentary  pieces,  some  of  them  mentioned  above,  and  in 
huninoas  dedamations  with  his  friends.  All  accounts  agree  that 
Diderot  was  leen  at  his  best  in  converaation.  "  He  who  only 
knows  Diderot  in  his  writings,"  says  Marmontel, "  docs  not  know 
him  at  all.  When  he  grew  animated  in  talk,  and  allowed  his 
thoughts  to  flow  in  all  their  abundance,  then  he  became  truly 
ravishing.  In  his  writings  he  had  not  the  art  of  ensemble;  the 
first  operation  which  orders  and  places  everything  was  too  stow 
and  too  painful  to  Um."  Diderot  himself  was  conscious  of  the 
want  of  literary  merit  in  his  pieces.  In  truth  he  set  no  high  value 
on  what  he  had  done.  It  is  doubtful  whether  hi  was  ever  alive  to' 
the  waste  that  circumstance  and  temperament  together  made  of 
an  intelligence  from  which,  if  it  had  been  free  to  work  system- 
atically,  the  worid  of  thought  had  so  much  to  hope.  He  was  one 
of  those  simple,  disinterested  and  intellectually  sterling  workers 
to  whom  their  own  personality  is  as  nothing  in  presence  of  the 
vast  subjects  that  engage  the  thoughts  of  their  lives.  He  wrote 
what  he  found  to  write,  and  left  the  piece,  as  Cariyle  has  said, 
"  on  the  waste  of  accident,  with  an  ostrich-like  indifference." 
When  he  heard  one  day  that  a  collected  edition  of  his  works  was 
in  the  press  at  Amsterdam,  be  greeted  the  news  with  "  ptals  of 
laughter,"  so  well  did  he  know  the  haate  and  the  little  heed  with 
which  those  works  had  been  dashed  oS. 

Diderat  died  on  the  joth  of  July  1784,  six  years  after  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  one  year  after  his  old  colleague  D'Alembert,  and 
five  years  before  D'Holbach,  his  host  and  intimate  for  a  Ufetime. 
Notwitfastanding  Siderat's  peal*  of  laughter  at  the  thought,  an 


elaborate  and  exhaustive  collection  of  bis  wiitiags  in  twenty 
stout  volumes,  edited  by  MM.  Aasiaat  and  Toumeux,  was  cook- 

plclcd  lii  1S75-1877. 

Authorities. — Studies    on    Diderot    by    Schcrcr    (r88o);    tiy 

E.  Faeuet  (4890);  by  Saitite-Bcuvc  in  the  Caumri  (i» /imtfi;  bv 

F.  Bruneti6re  in  the  Etudes  critiques,  and  series,  may  be  consulted. 
In  English,  Diderot  has  been  the  subject  of  a  biography  by  John 
Morlev  [Viscount  Morley  of  Blackburn)  (1878).  bee  also  Kail 
Roscnkranz,  Diderots  Leben  und  Wcrkt  (1866).  For  a  ditcUMlon  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  jx)5thunious  works  of  Diderot  sci:  R.  Dominic 
in  the  Kei'ue  des  deux  mondes  (October  15.  1902).  (J.  Mo.) 

DIDIUS  SALVIUS  JULIANUS.  MARCUS.  Roman  emperor  for 
two  months  (March  38-JuQe  3)  during  Ihc  year  A.D.  IQ3.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  the  famous  jurist  Salvias  Julianus  (under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines),  and  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
general,  who  might  have  ascended  the  throne  after  the  death  of 
Antoninus  Pitis,  had  not  his  loyalty  to  the  ruling  house  prevented 
him.  Didius  filled  several  dvil  and  military  offices  with  dis- 
tinguished success,  but  subsequently  abandoned  himself  to 
dissipation.  On  the  death  of  Pertinaz,  the  praetorian  guards 
offered  the  throne  to  the  highest  bidder.  Flavius  Stdp'danos, 
the  father-in-law  of  Pertinax  and  praefect  of  the  city,  had  already 
made  an  offer;  Didius,  urged  on  by  the  members  of  his  family, 
his  freedmen  and  parasites,  hurried  to  the  praetorian  camp  to 
contend  for  the  prize.  IJe  and  Sulpidanus  bid  against  each 
other,  and  finally  the  throne  was  knocked  down  to  Didius.  The 
senate  and  nobles  professed  their  loyalty;  but  the  people 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  their  indignation  at  this  insult  to 
the  state,  and  the  armies  of  Britain,  Syria  and  lUyricum  broke 
out  into  open  revolt.  Septimius  Severus,  the  commander  of 
the  Pannonlan  legions,  was  declared  emperor  and  hastened  by 
forced  marches  to  Italy.  Didius,  abandoned  by  the  praetorians, 
was  condemned  and  executed  by  order  of  the  senate,  which  at 
once  acknowledged  Severus. 

Authorities. — Dio  Caaatus  bodii.  n-17,  who  was  actually  fai 
Rome  at  the  time;  Aelius  Spartianns,  Didiut  JmlUnuti  Julius 
Capitolinus,  Pertinax;  Herodiao  ii.;  Aurelias  Victor,  De  Caiianbus, 
19;  Zosimus  i.  7 ;  Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  5. 

DIDO,  or  Elissa,  the  reputed  founder  of  Carthage  (f.».),  ia 
Africa,  daughter  of  the  Tyrian  king  Mettcn  (Mutto,  Mcthres, 
Belus),  wife  of  Acerbas  (more  correctly  Sirharbas;  Sychacus  in 
Virgil},  a  priest  of  Hercules.  Her  husband  having  been  slain  by 
her  brother  Pygmalion,  Dido  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  thence  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  where  she  purchased  from  a  local  chieftain 
larbas  a  piece  of  land  on  which  she  built  Carthage.  The  dty 
soon  began  to  prosper  and  larbas  sought  Dido's  hand  in  marriage, 
threatening  her  with  war  in  case  of  refusal.  To  escape  from  him. 
Dido  constructed  a  funeral  pile,  on  which  she  stabbed  herself 
before  the  people  (Justin  xviii.  4-7).  Virgil,  in  defiance  of  the 
usually  accepted  chronology,  makes  Dido  a  contemporary  of 
Aeneas,  with  whom  she  fell  in  love  after  his  landing  in  Africa,  and 
attributes  her  suicide  to  her  abandonment  by  him  at  the  command 
of  Jupiter  {Acncid,  iv.).  Dido  was  worshipped  at  Carthage  as  a 
divinity  under  the  name  of  Caclcstis,  the  Roman  counterpart  of 
Tanit,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Carthage.  According  to  Timacus, 
the  oldest  authority  for  the  story,  her  name  was  Theiosso,  in 
Phoenician  Hclissa,  and  she  was  called  Dido  from  her  wanderings. 
Dido  being  the  Phoenician  equivalent  of  TXov^rts  (£/ym0- 
lo[icum  Uatnum,  s.v.);  some  modem  scholars,  however, 
translate  the  name  by  "  beloved."  Timaous  makes  no  mention 
of  Aeneas,  who  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Naevius  in  his 
Betlum  Poenicum,  followed  by  Ennius  in  his  Annates. 

For  the  variations  of  the  legend  in  earlier  and  later  Latin  authors, 
sec  O.  Rossbach  in  Pauly-Wiiwwa's  ReatencyctopUie,  v.  pt.  I  (1903) ; 
O.  McHier's  CetekUkle  da  Kartkater,  L  (1B79),  aad  bis  artide  ■■ 
Roscher's  Lesdlnm  der  MjOuiope. 

DIDON,  HBMRI  (1840-1900),  French  Dominican,  was  bom 
at  Trouvet,  Isire,  on  the  17th  of  March  1840,  He  joined  tke 
Dominicans,  tuder  the  influence  of  Lacordaire,  in  1858,  and 
completed  his  theological  studies  at  the  Minerva  convent  at 
Rome.  The  influence  of  Lacordaire  was  shown  in  the  seal  dis- 
played by  Didon  in  favour  of  a  recondliation  between  philosophy 
and  sdence.  In  1871  his  fame  had  ao  much  grown  tliat  be  was 
chosen  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration  over  the  murdered  arch- 
bishop of  PatJa,MoiMCigiKtirC.Dub«v.    Hcslaodelivaedsooic 
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ditcoucM*  at  the  chutch  of  St  Jeut  de  Beauvaia  is  Pans  on  the 
itUtions  bctwecD  science  and  religioa;  but  his  utteraacea, 
especially  on  the  question  of  divorce,  were  deemed  suspicious  by 
his  superion,  and  his  intimacy  with  Claude  Bernard  the  physi- 
ologist was  disapproved.  He  was  interdicted  from  preadiing  and 
tent  into  letiKment  at  the  convent  of  Corbara  in  Corsica.  After 
eighteen  months  he  emerged,  and  travelled  in  Germany,  publish- 
ing an  interesting  work  upon  that  country,  entitled  La  AUemandi 
(English  transUtJon  by  R.  Ledcs  de  BMufort,  London,  18S4). 
On  his  return  to  France  in  1890  he  produced  his  best  known 
work,  JisMS-Chrisf  (2  vols.,  Paris),  for  which  he  had  qualified 
hinttflf  by  travel  in  .the  Holy  Land.  In  the  same  year  he  became 
director  of  the  College  Albert-Ic- Grand  at  Arcucil,  and  founded 
three  auxiliary  institations,  £cole  Lacordaire,  £cole  Laplace  and 
£cole  St  Dominique.  He  wrote,  in  addition,  several  works  on 
educational  questions,  and  augmented  his  fame  as  an  eloquent 
preacher  by  discourses  preached  during  Lent  and  Advent.  He 
died  at  Toulouse  on  the  13th  of  March  1900. 

See  the  biogiapbies  by  J.  de  Romano  (1891),  and  A.  de  Coulangcs 
tParis,  >90or;  and  especially  the  work  of  Stanislas  Rcynaud, 
entitled  Le  JPtre  Didon,  savieet  son  anare  (Paris,  1904). 

DISOT,  the  name  of  a  family  of  learned  French  printers  and 
publishers..    Fban^is  DmoT   (1689-1757),   founder    of    the 
family,  was  bom  at  Paris.    He  began  business  as  a  bookseller  and 
printer  in  1713,  and  among  bis  undertakings  was  a  collection 
of  the  travels  of  his  friend  the  Abb£  Pr£vost,  in  twenty  volumes 
(1747).     It  was  remarkable  for  its  typographical  perfection, 
and  was  adorned  with  many  engravings  and  maps.     Fkan;ois 
Ambroise  Dioot  (i  730-1804),  son  of  Francois,  made  important 
improvements  in  type-founding,  and  was  the  first  to  attempt 
printing  on  vellum  paper.    Among  the  works  which  he  published 
was  the  famous  collection  of  French  classics  prepared  by  order 
of  Louis  XVI.  for  the  education  of  the  Dauphin,  and  the  folio 
edition  of  L'Arl  de  vtrifier  kt  dates.    PiESu:  Francois  Didot 
(i73>-i795),  bis  brother,  devoted  much  attention  to  the  art  of 
type-founding  and  to  paper-making.     Among  the  works  which 
issued  from  his  press  was  an  edition  in  folio  of  the  Imilalio 
Ckritli  (i  788).  Henri  Didot  (1765-1852),  son  of  Pierre  Francois, 
is  celebrated  for  his  "  microscopic  "  editions  of  various  standard 
works,  for  which  he  engraved  the  type  when  nearly  seventy  years 
of  age.     He  was  also  the  engraver  of  the  assigtials  issued  by  the 
Constituent  and  Legislative  Assemblies  and  the  Convention. 
DiDOT  Saint-L£ger,  second  son  of  Pierre  Francois,  was  the 
inventor  of  the  paper-making  machine  known  in  England  as 
the  Didot  machine.     Pierre  Didot  (1760-1853),  eldest  son  of 
Francois  Ambroise,  b  celebrated  as  the  publisher  of  the  beautiful 
"  Louvre  "  editions  of  VirgQ,  Horace  and  Racine.    The  Racine, 
in  three  volumes  folio,  was  pronounced  in  1801  to  be  "  the  most 
perfect  typographical  production  of  all  ages."    Firuim  Du>ot 
(■764-1836),  his  brother,  second  son  of  Francos  Ambroise, 
sustained  the  reputation  of  the  family  both  as  printer  and  type- 
founder.    He  revived  (if  he  did  not  invent — a  distinction  which 
In  order  of  time  belongs  to  William  Ged)  the  process  of  stereotyp- 
ing, and  coined  its  name,  and  he  first  used  the  process  in  his 
edition  of  Callet's  TaUes  cl Loiarilhms  (1795),  in  which  he  secured 
an  accuracy  till  then  unattainable.    He  published  stereotyped 
editions  of  French,  Englbh  and  Italian  classics  at  a  very  low 
price.    He  was  the  author  of  two  tragedies— £0   Reitte  de 
forlHial  and  La  Morld'Amiibal;  and  he  wrote  metrical  transla- 
tions from  Virgil,  Tyrtaeus  and  Theocritus.     Ambroise  Firmin 
DniOT(i790-i876)  was  his  eldest  son.    After  receiving  a  classical 
education,  he  spent  three  yean  in  Greece  and  in  the  East;  and  on 
the  retirement  of  his  father  in  1827  he  undertook,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Hyacinthc,  the  direction  of  the  publishing 
business.  ■  Their  greatest  undertaking  was  a  new  edition  of  the 
rtesdiiriu  Craecae  linguae  of  Henri  Esticnne,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  the  brothers  Dindorf  and  M.  Hase  (9  vols.,  1855-1859). 
Among  the  numerous  important  works  published  by  the  brothers, 
the  200  volumes  forming  the  BiUiolhique  da  auteurs  pecs, 
BiUtclkhiue  lalint,  and  Bibliolhijuc  Jranioise  deserve  special 
mention.    Ambroise  Firmin  Didot   was  the  first  to  propose 
(iSij)  a  subscription  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  then  in  insurrection 


against  Turkish  tyianny.  Besides  a  tnuiilation  of  Tliucydidcs' 
(1833),  he  wrote  the  articles  "  Estieime  "  in  the  NoutelU  £uk 
grapkU  gintrale,  and  "  Typogiaphie  "  in  the  Eney.  mad.,  as  well  , 
as  Obsenatians  sitr  rtrtkagrafkie  front'"'  (1867),  lie  In  1875.  ° 
he  published  a  very  learned  and  elaborate  monograph  on  Aldus 
Manutius.  His  collection  of  MSS.,  the  richest  in  Frutce,  was 
said  to  have  beei)  worth,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  not  lest  tiiaa 
3,000,000  francs. 

DIDRON,  AOOLPBB  NAFOLfiON  (180^^867),  French 
archaeologist,  was  bom  at  HautviUeis,  in  the  department  oi 
Mame,  on  the  13th  of  March  1806.  At  fiist  a  student  of  law, 
he  began  m  1830,  by  the  advice  of  Victor  Hugo,  a  study  of  the 
Christian  archaeology  of  the  middle  ages.  After  visiting  and 
examining  the  principal  churches,  first  of  Normandy,  then  of 
central  and  southern  Fiance,  he  was  on  his  return  appointed  by 
Cuizot  secretary  to  the  Historical  Committee  of  Arts  and  Monu- 
ments (1835);  and  in  the  following  years  be  delivered  several 
courses  of  lectures  on  Christian  iconography  at  the  Biblioth&)ue 
Royale.  In  1839  he  visited  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  art  of  the  Eastern  Church,  both  in  its  buildings  and  it* 
manuscripts.  In  1844  he  originated  the  ^ffiKi^orcUofci;ifiM5, 
a  periodical  devoted  to  his  favourite  subject,  which  he  edited 
until  hisdeath.  In  1845  he  established  at  Paris  a  special  archaeo- 
logical libiaiy,  and  at  the  same  time  a  manufactory  of  painted 
glass.  In  the  same  year  be  was  admitted  to  the  Legion  of. 
Honour.  His  most  important  work  is  the  Uonag/iapkie  tirttiennt, 
of  which, however,the  first  portion  only, if  u/otre^  Dieu  (1S43), 
was  published.  It  was  translated  into  English  by  £.  J.  Millington. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  the  Uanuei  d'icono- 
grapkie  ckrUienne  grecque  et  latine  (1845),  the  Jcmagrapkie  dtt 
ciapUeaux  du  paiais  ducal  de  Veniu  (1857),  and  the  Uanuei  des 
ebjcts  de  broitu  et  d'orjhrerie  (1859).  He  died  on  the  13th  of 
November  1867. 

DIDTMI,  or  Didyha  (mod.  Biermla);  an  ancient  sanctuary, 
of  Apollo  in  Asia  Minor  situated  in  the  tcrritoiy  of  Miletus,  from 
whidi  it  was  distant  about  10  m.  S.  and  on  the  promontory 
Poseideion.  It  was  sometimes  called  Branchidae  from  the  name 
of  its  priestly  caste  which  claimed  descent  from  Branchus,  a 
youth  beloved  by  Apollo.  As  the  seat  of  a  famous  oracle,  the 
original  temple  attracted  offerings  from  Pharaoh  Necho  (in  whose 
army  there  was  a  contingent  of  Milcsan  mercenaries),  and  the 
Lydian  Croesus,  and  was  plundered  by  Darius  of  Persia.  .Xerxes 
finally  sacked  and  burnt  it  (481  B.C.)  and  exiled  the  Branchidae 
to  the  far  north-east  of  his  empire.  This  exile  was  believed  to- 
be  voluntary,  the  priests  having  betrayed  their  treasures  to  the 
Persian;  and  on  this  belief  Alexander  the  Great  acted  150  years 
later,  when,  finding  the  descendants  of  the  Branchidae  established 
in  a  city  beyond  the  Oxus,  he  ordered  them  to  be  exterminated 
(or  the  sin  of  their  fathers  (328).  The  celebrated  cult-statue  of 
Apollo  by  Canachus,  familiar  to  us  from  reproductions  on  M  ilcsian 
coins,  was  also  carried  to  Persia,  there  to  remain  till  restored  by 
Seleucus  I.  in  295,  and  the  oracle  ceased  to  speak  for  a  century 
and  a  half.-  The  Milesians  were  not  able  to  undertake  the  re- 
building till  about  332  B.C.,  when  the  oracle  revived  at  the  bidding 
of  Alexander.  The  work  proved  too  costly,  and  despite  a  special 
effort  made  by  the  Asian  province  nearly  400  years  later,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  the  stmcture  was  never  quite 
finished:  but  even  as  it  was,  Stiabo  ranked  the  Didymeum  the 
greatest  of  Greek  temples  and  Pliny  placed  it  among  the  four 
most  splendid  and  second  only  to  the  Artemisium  at  Ephesus. 
In  point  of  fact  it  was  a  little  smaller  than  the  Samian  Hcracum 
and  the  temple  of  Cybele  at  Sardis,  and  almost  exactly  the  same 
size  as  the  Artemisium.  The  area  covered  by  the  platform 
measures  roughly  360X160  ft. 

When  Cyriac  of  Ancona  visited  the  spot  in  1446,  it  seems  that 
the  temple  was  still  standing  in  great  part,  although  the  ulia  had 
been  converted  into  a  fortress  by  the  Byzantines:  but  when  the 
next  European  visitor,  the  Englishman  Dr  Pickering,  arrived 
in  1673,  it  had  collapsed.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  cause  was 
the  great  earthquake  of  1493.  The  Society  o(  Dilettanti  sent  two 
expeditions  to  explore  the  ruins,  the  first  in  1764  under  Richard 
Chandler,  the  second  in  181 2  under  Sir  Wm.  (Tell;  and  the  French 
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"  Rotiuchlld  Ezpedftkm  "  of  1873  muter  MM.  0.  Rayet  and 
A.  Thoffits  Mnt  a  certain  amount  of  architectural  sculpture  to 
.the  I.ouvie.  But  no  excavation  was  attempted  till  MM.  E. 
PontremoB  and  B.  Haunoullier  were  sent  out  by  the  French 
Schools  of  Rome  and  Athens  in  1895.  They  cleared  the  western 
facade  and  the  prodomoi,  and  discovered  Inscriptions  giving 
information  about  other  parts  which  they  left  still  buried. 
Finally  the  site  was  purchased  by,  and  the  French  rights  were 
ceded  to,  Dr  Th.  Wiegand,  the  German  explorer  of  Miletus,  who 
io  190$  began  a  thorough  clearance  of  what  is  incomparably  the 
finest  temple  ruin  in  Asia  Minor. 

I  The  temjde  was  a  decastyle  peripteral  structure  of  the  Ionic 
order,  standing  on  seven  steps  and  possessing  double  rows  of  outer 
columns  60  ft.  high,  twenty-one  in  each  row  on  the  flanks.  It 
is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  great  size,  but  (inltr  alia)  for  ( i )  the 
rich  ornament  of  its  column  bases,  which  show  great  variety  of 
design;  (>)  its  various  developments  of  the  Ionic  capital,  t.g. 
heads  of  gods,  probably  of  Pergamene  art,  spring  from  the 
"  eyes  "  of  the  volutes  with  bulls'  heads  between  them;  (3)  the 
massive  building  two  storeys  high  at  least,  which  served  below 
for  preiomos,  and  above  for  a  dispensary  of  oracles  [xPVt^P^^*'^ 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions)  and  a  treasury;  two  flights  of 
(taits  called  "  labyrinths  "  in  the  inscriptions,  led  up  to  these 
chambers;  (4)  the  pylon  and  staircase  at  the  west;  (j)  the 
(ricae  of  Medusa  heads  and  foliage.  Two  outer  columns  are  still 
erect  on  the  oortb-etst  flank,  carrying  their  entablature,  and  one 
of  the  iimer  order  stands  on  the  south^rest.  The  fact  that  the 
temple  was  never  finished  is  evident  from  the  state  in  which  some 
bases  still  lemain  at  the  west.  There  were  probably  no  pedi- 
mental  sculptures.  A  sacred  way  led  from  the  temple  to  the  sea 
at  Panormns,  which  was  flanked  with  rows  of  archaic  statues,  ten 
of  which  were  excavated  and  sent  to  the  British  Museum  in  1858 
by  C.  T.  Newton.  Fragments  of  architectural  monuments,  which 
once  adorned  this  road,  have  also  been  found.  Modem  Hicronta 
is  a  large  and  growing  Greek  village,  the  only  settlement  within  a 
nulias  of  several  miles.  Its  harbour  is  Kovella,  distant  about 
si  m.,  and  on  the  N.  of  the  promontory. 

See  Dilettanti  Society,  Imian  Anti^iet,  !!.  (1821);  C  T. 
Newton,  RisL  of  Dixottries,  &c.  (1861)  and  Tratdt  in  lie  Laant, 
iL  (1865);  O.  Rayet  and  A.  Thomas,  Uiltt  et  U  Colft  Lalmitiu 
(1877);^  PootremoU  and  B.  Haimmnllier,  Didyma  (lOM). 

CD.  G.  H.) 

'  DIOiBiUM  (from  the  Gr.  SUiyiot,  twin),  the  name  given  to 
the  supposed  element  isolated  by  C.  G.  Mosandcr  from  cerite 
(1839-1841).  In  1879,  however,  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  showed 
that  Mosander's  "didymium  "  contained  samarium;  while  the 
residual  "didymium,"  after  removal  of  samarium,  was  split 
by  Auer  v.  Welsbach  (Uonalt.  f.  Chemit,  1885,  6,  477)  into 
two  components  (known  respectively  as  neodymium  and 
praseodymium)  by  repeated  fractional  crystallization  of  the 
double  nitnte  of  ammonium  and  didymium  in  nitric  acid, 
Neodymium  (Nd)  forms  the  chief  portion  of  the  old  "  didymium. " 
Its  salts  are  reddish  violet  in  colour,  and  give  a  characteristic 
absorption  spectrum.  It  forms  oxides  of  composition  NdiOi 
and  NdiOk,  the  latter  being  obtained  by  ignition  of  the  nitrate 
(B.  Brauner).  The  atomic  weight  of  neodymium  is  143-6 
(B.  Brauner,  Proc.  Chem.  Soe.,  1897-1898,  p.  70).  Prascody' 
mittm  (Pr)  forms  oxides  of  composition  PriO>,  VTfii,xHii 
(B.  Bnuner),  and  Pr^Or.  The  peroxide,  Pr^,  forms  a  dark 
brown  powder,  and  is  obtained  by  ignition  of  the  oxalate  or 
nitrate.  The  scsquioxide,  Pr  A,  is  obtained  as  a  greenish  white 
nussbythereductionoftheperoxide.  The  salts  of  praseodymium 
are  green  in  colour,  and  give  a  chancteristic  spark  q)ectrum. 
The  atomic  weight  of  praseodymium  is  t40-s. 

DIOTMin  (?309-?394),  sumamed  "  the  Blind,"  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  Alexandria,  was  bom  about  the  year  309.  Although 
he  became  blind  at  the  age  of  four,  before  he  had  learned  to  read; 
he  succeeded  in  mastering  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  then 
known;  and  on  entering  the  service  of  the  Church  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Catechetical  school  in  Alexandria,  where  he 
lived  and  worked  till  almost  the  dose  of  the  century.  Among 
hi*  pupils  were  Jerome  and  Rufinu*.    He  was  a  loyal  follower  of 


Origen,  though  stoutly  opposed  to  Arian  and  Macedonian  teadi- 
ing.  Suchofhiswritin^assurvivesbowaremarkableknowledge 
of  scripture,  and  have  distinct  value  as  theological  literature. 
Among  them  are  the  Dc  TrinilaU,  De  Spirilu  Sancto  (Jeromet 
Latin  translation),  Adversus  Manukacos,  and  notes  and  exposi- 
tions of  various  books,  especially  the  Psahns  and  the  Catholie 
Epistles. 

See  Migne,  Petrol.  Craee.  xzxix.;  O.  Baidenhewer,  Pamhtb, 
pp.  190-393  (Freiburg,  1894). 

DIDTHUS  CHALCENTEBD8  (c.  63  B.c.-JU>.  10),  Greek 
scholar  and  grammarian,  flourished  In  the  time  of  Cicero  and 
Augustus.  His  surname  (Gr.  Xn^nirrtpM,  braien-boweUrd) 
came  from  his  indefatigable  industry;  he  was  said  to  have 
written  so  many  books  (more  than  3500)  that  he  was  nnaUe  to 
recollect  their  names  Oi^XuMftts).  He  lived  and  tan^t  fa 
Alexandria  and  Rome,  where  he  became  the  friend  of  Vano. 
He  is  chiefly  important  as  having  introduced  Alexandrian 
learning  to  the  Romans.  He  was  a  follower  of  the  school  of 
Aristairhus,  upon  whose  recension  of  Homer  he  wrote  a  treatise, 
fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Venetian  Sc^lia. 
He  also  wrote  commentaries  on  many  other  Greek  poets  and 
prose  authors.  In  his  work  on  the  lyric  poets  he  treated  of  the 
various  classes  of  poetry  and  their  chief  representatives,  and 
his  lists  of  words  and  phrases  (used  in  tragedy  and  comedy 
and  by  orators  and  historians),  of  words  of  doubtful  meaning; 
and  of  corrupt  expressions,  furnished  the  later  grammarians  with 
valuable  material.  His  activity  extended  to  aO  kinds  of  subjects: 
grammar  (orthography,  inflexions),  proverbs,  wonderful  stories, 
the  Uw-tablets  (ifyre)  of  Solon,  stones,  and  diflierent  kinds  o( 
wood.  His  polemic  against  Cicero's  De  refMiea  (Ammianus 
Marcellinus  xxit  16)  provoked  a  reply  from  Suetonius.  In  spit* 
of  his  stupendous  industry,  Didymus  was  little  mote  than  a 
compiler,  of  Uttle  critical  judgment  and  doubtful  accuracy,  but 
he  deserves  recognition  for  having  incorporated  in  his  numerous 
writings  the  works  of  earlier  critics  and  commentators. 

See  M.  W.  Schmidt.  De  Didymo  Chalcenlero  (iSs^)  and  Didymi 
Ckakeitieri  fragmenta  (18^);  also  F.  Susemihl,  Ceukuhte  der  ineek, 
Lileralur  in  der  Atexandnneneit,  u.  (1891) ;  J.  E.  Sandys,  Hidery  et 
ClauiaU  ScJularskip.l  (1906). 

DTB,  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  capital  of  an  arrondiBe- 
ment  in  the  department  of  DtAme,  43  m.  E.S.E.  of  Valence  on  titt 
Paris-Lyon  railway.  Pop.  (t9o6)  3090.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
plain  enclosed  by  mountains  on  the  right  bank  of  the  DrAme 
below  its  confluence  with  the  Meyrosse,  which  supplies  power  to 
some  of  the  industries.  The  most  interesting  stmctures  of  Die 
are  the  eld  cathedral,  with  a  porch  of  the  1 1  th  century  supported 
on  granite  columns  from  an  andent  temple  of  Cybde;  and  the 
Porte  St  Marcel,  a  Roman  gateway  flanked  by  massive  towen. 
The  Roman  remains  also  include  the  ruins  of  aqueducts  and  altan. 
Die  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  and  of  a  tribunal  of  first  in«t«n<^, 
The  manufactures  are  ^,  furniture,  doth,  lime  and  cement,  and 
there  are  flour  and  saw  mills.  Trade  a  in  timber,  espedaHy 
walnut,andinwhitewIneknownasc/a>r<fK^ Die.  Themulbetry 
is  largely  grown  for  the  rearing  of  silkworms.  Under  the  Romans, 
Vic  (Dca  Augusta  Kocon/torum)  was  an  important  colony.  Itwaa 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  united  to  that  of  Valence  from 
ti;6toi687andsuppressedini790.  Previous  to  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  it  bad  a  Calvinistic  university. 

DIB  (Fr.  di,  from  Lat.  datum,  given),  a  word  used  in  various 
senses,  for  a  small  cube  of  ivory,  &c  (see  Dice),  for  the  engraved 
stamps  used  in  coining  money,  &c.,  and  vario&s  mechanical 
appliances  In  engineering.  In  architecture  a  '*  die  "  is  the  term 
used  for  the  square  base  of  a  column,  and  it  is  applied  also  to 
the  vertical  face  of  a  pedestal  or  podium.  , 

The  fabrics  known  as  "dice"  take  thdr  name  from  the 
rectangular  form  of  the  figure.  The  original  figures  would 
probably  be  perfectly  square,  but  to-day  the  same  prindple  oi 
weaving  is  applied,  and  the  name  dice  is  given  to  all  figures  of 
rectangularform.  The  diflcrent  effects  in  the  adjacent  squares  or 
rectangles  are  due  to  precisely  the  same  reasons  as  those  explained 
In  connexion  with  the  ground  and  the  iigure  of  damasks.  Tht 
same  weaves  are  used  in  both  damasks  and  dices,  but  simpler 
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wtuiM  are  gtataJfy  employed  for  tke  cofaisDner  cUimi  of  the 
hUei.  The  effect  a,  in  every  case,  obtained  by  what  are  techaic- 
aily  called  warp  and  weft  float  weavei.  The  Ulutttation  B  abows 
the  two  doable  damask  weaves 
arranged  to  form  a  dice  pat- 
tern, while  A  shows  a  similar 
pattern  made  from  two  four- 
thread  twill  weaves.  CandD 
represent  respectively  the  dis- 
position of  the  thrttds  in  A 
and  B  with  the  first  pick, 
and  the  solid  marks  represent 
the  floats  of  warp,  llie  four 
squares,  which  are  almost  as 
pronounced  in  the  cloth  as 
those  of  a  chess-board,  may 
be  made  of  any  size  by  repeat- 
ing each  weave  for  the  amount 
afmfaee  required.  It  is  only  in  the  finest  cloths  that  the  double 
damask  weaves  B  are  used  for  dice  patterns,  the  single  damask 
■eaves  and  the  twill  weaves  being  empfeyed  to  a  greater  extent. 
TUs  class  of  pattern  is  largely  employed  for  the  production  of 
table-cfeths  of  tower  and  medium  qualities. '  The  term  damask 
is  also  often  applied  to  cloths  of  this  character,  and  especially  «o 
when  the  figure  is  formed  by  rectangles  of  different  sizes. 

DIDinCR.  HAMS  KARL  PBIBDHICH  AWTOM,  count  von 
Diehitach  and  Harden,  called  by  the  Russians  Ivan  Ivanovich, 
Count  Diebich-ZabaUiansky  (1785-1831),  Russian  field-marshal, 
•as  bora  in  Silesia  on  the  ijth  of  May  1785.  He  was  educated 
at  Ike  Berlin  cadet  school,  but  by  the  desire  of  his  father,  a 
PmsiaDolBcer  who  had  passed  Into  the  service  of  Russia,  he  also 
did  the  same  in  1801.  He  served  in  the  campaign  of  iSos,  and 
«u  wounded  at  AusterBta,  fought  at  Eylau  and  Friedland,  and 
after  Friedkuid  was  promoted  captain.  During  the  neit  five 
ycin  of  peace  he  devoted  UmseU  to  Ihestudyof  military  science, 
(ogagiog  once  mote  in  active  service  in  the  War  of  i8ta.  He 
distingoisbed  himself  very  greatly  in  Wittgenstein's  campaign, 
tad  in  particular  at  Polotzk  (October  18  and  19),  after  which 
combat  be  tras  raised  to  the  tank  of  major-general. .  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  campaign  be  served  against  the  Prussian  contingent 
ft  Geaeral  Yorck  (von  Wattenburg),  jrlth  whom,  through 
Clausewita,  he  negotiated  the  cetebiatedconvcntion  of  Tauroggen , 
•erring  tbeicaftet  with  Yorck  in  the  early  part  of  the  War  of 
Ubeiatioo.  After  the  battle  of  Latzen  he  served  in  Silesia 
and  took  part  in  negotiating  the  secret  treaty  of  Reichenbach. 
Havfaig  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  .of  Dresden  and 
Upiig  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-general.  At°  the  crisis  of 
Uk  campaign  o(  1814  he  sinogly  urged  the  march  of  the  allies  on 
Paris;  and  after  their  entry  the  emperor  Alexander  conferred  on 
Urn  the  order  of  St  Alexander  Nevsky.  In  181 5  he  attended  the 
cngrcss  of  Vienna,  and  was  afterwards  made  adjutant-general 
to  the  eiuperoi,  with  whom,,  as  also  with  his  successor  Nicholas, 
ks  had  great  iaflnence.  By  Nicholas  be  was  created  baron,  and 
later  count.  -In  iSra  he  bad  become  chief  of  the  general  staff, 
aad  fa>  i8>5  he  aaristed  in  suppressing  the  St  Petersburg  tmeult. 
His  greatest  etphiits  were  in  the  Rosso-Turkish  War  of  i8>S-. 
<8s9,  which,  after  a  period  of  doubtful  contest,  was  decided  by 
Bletiitsch's  biilfiant  campaign  of  Adrianople;  this  won  fa!m  the 
aak  of  fidd-manhal  and  the  honorary  title  of  Zabalkanski 
lo  commemorate  his  crossing  of  the  Balkans.  In  iSjo  he  was 
■{■pointed  to  command  the  great  army  destined  to  suppress  the 
hsonectioa  in  Poiand.  Re  won  the  tettible  battle  qf  Crichow  on 
tke  S5th  of  February,  and  was  again  victorious  at  Ostrolenka  on 
the  i4th  of  May,  but  soon  afterwards  he  died  of  cholera  (or  by  his 
""n  band)  at  Klecksewo  near  Pultuak,  on  the  loth  of  June  1831. 

See  Belmont  CSchOmbere),  Craf  DMiUck  (Dresden,  1830); 
Mrmer,  Dtr  Ttt  its  Cnfn  Dittilsck  (Berlin,  1832):  Bantych- 
Kamenid,  BietrtpMa  «/  Rutim  KM-ilmluts  (in  Russian, 
St  Patonburg.  1841). 

OlkonHUPBII  (FT.  TkiotoSk),  a  fortified  town  of  Germany, 
in  Ahoce-Lonraine,  dist.  Lorraine,  oathe  Hosel,  12  m.  N.  from 
Mcta  by  laiL    Fop.  (1905)  fo47._  It  i«  a  railway  junction  of 


some  consequence,  with  cnlttvation  of  vines,  fndt  and  vegetables^ 
brewing,  tanning,  &c.  Diedenbefen  is  an  ancient  Frank  town 
(Theudonevilla,  Totonisvilla),  in  which  imperial  diets  were  hehl 
in  the  8th  century;  was  captured  by  Cond£in  1643  and  fortified 
by  Vauban;  capitulated  to  the  Prussians,  after  a  severe  bom> 
l»rdment,  on  the  >sth  of  November  1870.' 

DiBKIRCH.  a  small  town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
charmingly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sfire.  Pop.  (1905) 
3705.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Dide  or  Dido,  grand- 
daughlerof  Odin  and  nieceof  Thor.  The  mountain  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  town  lies,  now  called  Herrenberg,  was  formerly  knowo 
as  Thoienberg,  or  Thor's  mountain.  On  the  summit  of  this  rock 
rises  a  perennial  stream  which  flows  down  into  the  town  under  the 
name  of  Bellenflesschen.  Diekirch  was  an  important  Roman 
station,  and  in  the  r4th  century  John  of  Luxemburg,  the  blind 
king  of  Bohemia,  fortified  it,  surrounding  the  place  with  a 
castellated  wall  and  a  ditch  supplied  by  the  stream  mentioned. 
It  remained  more  for  less  fortified  until  the  beginning  of  the  IQlh 
cenluiy  when  the  French  during  Iheiroccupationlevenedtheold 
walls,  and  substituted  the  avenues  of  trees  that  now  encircle  the 
town.  Diekirch  is  the  administrative  centre  of  one  of  the  three 
provincial  divisions  of  the  grand  duchy.  It  is  visited  during  the 
summer  by  many  thousand  tourists  and  travellers  from  Holland, 
Belgium  and  Germany. 

DIELECTRIC,  in  electricity,  a  non-conductor  of  electricity;  it 
is  the  same  as  insulator.  The  "  dielectric  constant "  of  a  medium 
is  its  specific  inductive  capacity,  and  on  the  electromagnetic 
theory  of  light  it  equals  the  square  of  its  refractive  index  for  light 
of  infinite  wave  length  (see  Electkostatics;  Mxcmeto-Optics). 

DIEUIAmi,  FREDERICK  (1847-  -  ),  American  portrait 
and  figure  painter,  waa  bom  at  Hanover,  Germany,  on  the  25th 
of  December  1847.  He  was  taken  to  the  United  States  in 
early  childhood;  studied  under  Diez  at  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Munich;  was  first  an  illustrator,  and  became  a  distinguished 
draughtsman  and  painter  of  genre  pictures.  Bis  mural  decora- 
tions and  mosaic  panels  for  the  Congressional  library  .Washington; 
are  notable.  He  was  elected  in  1899  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design. 

DIEMEH,  ARTHOllT  VAN  (1593-1645),  Dutch  aditaital  and 
governor-general  of  the  East  Indian  settlements,  was  bout  at 
Kuilenburg  in  1593.  He  was  educated  in  commerce,  and  on 
entering  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  speedily  attained 
high  rank.  In  i63t  he  led  a  Dutch  fleet  from  the  Indies  to 
Holland,  and  in  1636  he  was  raised  to  the  governor-generalship. 
He  came  into  conflict  with  the  Portuguese,  and  took  their 
possessions  in  Ceylon  and  Malacca  from  them.  He  greatly 
extended  the  commercial  relationships  of  the  Dutch,  opening  up 
trade  with  Tong-king,  China  and  Japan.  As  an  administrator 
also  he  showed  ability,  and  the  foundation  of  a  Latin  school  and 
several  churches  in  Batavia  is  to  be  ascribed  to  him.  Exploring 
expeditions  were  sent  to  Australia  under  his  auspices  in  1636  and 
t642,  and  Abel  Tasman  named  after  him  (Van  Diemen's  Land) 
the  island  now  called  Tasmania.  Van  Diemen'died  at  Batavia  on; 
the  19th  of  April  1645. 

DIBPENBECK,  ABRAHAM  TAH  (1599-1675),  Flemish 
painter,  was  bom  at  Herzogenbosch,  and  studied  painting  at 
Antwerp^  where  he  became  one  of  Rubens's  "  hundred  pupils." 
But  he  was  not  one  of  the  cleverest  of  Rubens's  followers,  and 
he  succeeded,  at  the  best,  in  imitating  the  style  and  aping  the 
peculiarities  of  his  master.  We  see  this  in  his  earliest  pictures— 
a  portrait  dated  1629  In  the  Munich  Pinakothek,anda"  Distribu- 
tion of  Alms  "  of  the  same  period  in  the  same  collection.  Yet  even 
at  this  time  there  were  moments  when  Diepenbeck  probably 
fancied  that  he  might  take  another  path.  A  solitary  copperplate 
executed  with  his  own  hand  In  1630  represents  a  peasant  sitting 
under  a  tree  holding  the  bridle  of  an  ass,  and  this  is  a  minute  and 
finished  specimen  of  the  engraver's  art  which  shows  that  the 
master  might  at  one  time  have  hoped  to  rival  the  animal  draughts- 
men who  flourished  in  the  schools  of  Holland.  However,  large 
commissions  now  poured  in  upon  him;  he  was  asked  for  altar- 
pieces,  subject-pieces  and  pagan  allegories.  He  was  tempted  to 
try  the  profession  of  a  glass-painter,  and  at  last  be  gave  up  every. 
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other  accupat!«n  for  the  hicntive  buBinesi  of  a  draughtsman  and 
designer  for  engravings.  Most  o(  Dicpenbeck's  important  cao- 
vasesareincontinentalgallerics.  The  best  are  the"  Marriageof 
St  Catherine  "  at  Berlin  and  "  Mary  with  Angels  Wailingover  the 
Dead  Body  of  Christ  "  in  the  Belvedereat  Vienna,  the  first  a  very 
fair  specimen  of  the  artist's  sltUl,  the  second  a  picture  of  more 
energy  and  feeling  than  might  be  expected  from  one  who  knew 
more  of  the  outer  form  than  of  the  spirit  of  Rubens.  Then  we 
have  the  fine  "Entombment"  at  Brunswick,and  "St  Francis  Ador- 
ing the  Sacrament "  at  the  museum  at  Brussels, "  Clelia  and  her 
Nymphs  Flying  from  the  Presence  and  Pursuit  of  Porsenna  "  in 
two  examples  at  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  "Neptune  and  Amphitrite" 
at  Dresden.  In  all  these  compositions  the  drawing  and  execution 
arc  after  the  fashion  of  Rubens,  though  inferior  to  Rubens  in 
harmony  of  tone  and  force  of  contrasted  light  and  shade.  Occa- 
sionally a  tendency  may  be  observed  to  imitate  the  style  of  Van- 
dyck,  for  whom,  in  respect  of  pictures,  Diepenbeck  in  his  lifetime 
was  frequently  taken.  But  Diepenbeck  spent  much  less  of  his 
leisure  on  canvases  than  on  glass-painting.'  Though  he  failed  to 
master  the  secrets  of  gorgeous  tinting,  which  were  lost,  apparently 
for  ever  in  the  i6th  century,  he  was  constantly  employed  during 
the  best  years  of  his  life  in  that  branch  oi  his  profession.  In  i6  js 
he  finished  forty  scenes  from  the  life  of  St  Francis  of  Paula  in  the 
church  of  the  Minimes  at  Antwerp.  In  i644he  received  payment 
for  four  windows  in  St  Jacques  of  Antwerp,  two  of  which  are  still 
preserved,  and  represent  Virgins  to  whom  Christ  appears  after 
the  Resurrection.  The  windows  ascribed  to  him  at  St  Cudule 
of  Brussels  were  executed  from  the  cartoons  of  Theodore  van 
Thulden.  On  the  occasion  of  his  matriculation  at  Antwerp  in 
1638-1639,  Diepenbeck  was  registered  in  the  guild  of  St  Luke  as  a 
glass-painter.  He  resigned  his  membership  in  the  Artist  Club  of 
the  Violette  in  1542,  apparently  because  be  felt  hurt  by  a  valua- 
tion then  made  of  drawings  furnished  for  copperplates  to  the 
engraver  Pieter  de  Jode.  The  earliest  record  of  his  residence  at 
Antwerp  is  that  of  his  election  to  the  brotherhood  (Sodalititt) 
"  of  the  Bachelors  "  in  1634.  It  is  probable  that  before  this  time 
he  had  visited  Rome  and  London,  as  noted  in  the  work  of 
Houbraken.  In  1636  he  was  made  a  burgess  of  Antwerp.  He 
married  twice,  ini637  andi6s3.  He  died  in  December  167  5,  and 
was  buried  at  St  Jacques  of  Antwerp. 

DIBPPB,  a  seaport  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Seine-Inf£rieure,  on  the  English 
Channel,  38  m.  N.  of  Rouen,  and  loj  m.  N.W.  of  PaHs  by  the 
Western  railway.  Fop.  (1906)  »,i  20.  It  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Arques  in  a  valley  bordered  on  each  side 
by  steep  white  cliSs .  lie  main  part  of  the  town  lies  to  the  west, 
and  the  fishing  suburb  of  Le  PoUet  to  the  east  of  the  river  and 
harbour.  The  sea-front  of  Dieppe,  which  in  summer  attracts 
Urge  numbers  of  visitors,  consists  of  a  pebbly  beach  backed  by  a 
handsome  marine  promenade.  Dieppe  has  a  modern  aspect;  its 
streets  are  wide  and  its  houses,  in  most  cases,  are  built  of  brick. 
Two  squares  side  by  side  and  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  outer 
harbour  form  the  nucleus  of  the  town,  the  Place  Nationale,  over- 
looked by  the  statue  of  Admiral  A.  Duquesne,  and  the  Place  St 
Jacques,  named  after  the  beautiful  Gothic  church  which  stands 
in  i(s  centre.  The  Grande  Rue,  the  busiest  and  handsomest 
street,  leads  westward  from  the  Place  Nationale.  The  church 
of  St  Jacques  was  founded  in  the  13th  century,  but  consists  in 
large  measure  of  later  workmanship  and  was'  in  some  portions 
restored  in  the  igth  century.  The  castle,  overiooking  the  beach 
from  the  summit  of  the  western  cliff,  was  erected  in  1435.  The 
church  of  NotrcrDame  de  Bon  Secouts  on  the  opposite  cliff,  and 
the  church  of  St  Remy,  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centtiries,  are  other 
noteworthy  buildings.  A  well-equipped  casino  stands  at  the 
west  end  of  the  sea -front.  The  public  institutions  include  the  sub- 
^rrfecture,  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  commerce,  a  chamber 
of  commerce,  a  communal  college  and  a  school  of  navigation. 

Dieppe  lus  one  of  the  safest  and  deepest  harbours  on  the 
English  Channel.  A  curved  passage  cut  in  the  bed  of  the  Arques 
and  protected  by  an  eastern  and  a  western  jetty  gives  access  to 
the  outer  harbour,  which  communicates  at  the  east  end  by  a  lock- 
(ftte  with  the  Bassia  Duquesne  and  the  Bassin  B^rigny,  and  at 


the  west  end  by  the  Kew  Channel,  with  an  Inner  tidal  htriMMt 
and  two  other  basins.  Vessels  drawing  20  ft.  can  enter  the  new 
docks  at  neap  tide.  A  dry-dock  and  >  gridiron  are  included 
among  the  repairing  facilities  of  the  port.  The  harbour  railway 
station  is  on  the  north-west  quay  of  the  ouict  harbour  aiaogaidie 
which  the  steamers  from  Newhaven  lie.  The  distance  of  Dieppe 
from  Newhaven.  with  which  there  has  long  been  daily  communica^ 
tion,is64m.  Theimporlsincludcsilkand  cotton  goods, thread, 
oil  seeds,  limber,  coal  and  mineral  oil;  leading  exports  are  wine, 
silk,  wooUea  and  cotton  fabtks,  vegetables  and  fruit  and  flinV* 
pebbles.  The  average  annual  value  of  imports  for  the  five  years 
1901-1905  was  £4,916,000  (£4,301,000  for  the  years  1896-1900); 
the  exports  were  valued  at  £9,20*^000  ({7,013,000  for  yeal» 
1S96-1900).  The  industries  comprise  shipbuilding,  cotton- 
spinning,  steam-sawing,  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  porcelain, 
briquettes,  lace,  and  articles  in  ivory  aad  boor,  the  production 
of  which  dales  from  the  15th  century.  There  is  also  a  tobacco 
factory  of  some  importance.  The  fishermen  of  Lc  Pellet,  to 
whom  tradition  ascribes  a  Venetian  origin,  are  among  the  maikt 
providers  of  the  Parisian  market.  The  aea-bathing  attract* 
many  visitors  in  the  summer.  Two  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
the  town  is  the  ancient  camp  known  as  the  Citi  de  Limes,  whirh 
perhaps  furnished  the  nucleus  of  the  population  of  Dieppe. 

It.is  suggested  on  the  authority  of  its  name,  that  Dieppe  owed 
itsorigin  toaband  of  Normanadventurers,  who  found  its"  diep  " 
or  inlet  suitable  for  their  ships,  but  it  was  luimportant  till  the 
latter  half  ef  the  1 2th  century.  Its  first  castle  was  probably  built 
in  1 188  by  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  it  was  counted  a  pbce  of 
some  consideration  when  Philip  AuguMus  attacked  it  in  1 195, 
By  Richard  I.  of  England  it  was  bestowed  in  1 197  on  the  arcb> 
bishop  of  Rouen  in  return  (or  certain  territory  in  the  Deighbouri 
hood  of  the  episcopal  city.  In  1339  ft  was  plundered  by  the 
English,  but  it  soon  recovered  from  the  blow,  and  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  lords  of  Hanlot  masaged  to  surrouBditsdf  with 
fortifications.  Its  commercial  activity  was  already  great,  and  it 
is  believed  that  its  seamen  visited  the  eoast «{  Guinea  in  IJ39, 
and  founded  there  a  Petit  Dieppe  in  1365,  llx  town  .wat 
occupied  by  the  English  from  1420  to  1435.  A  siege  undertaken 
in  1442  by  John  Talbot,  first  earl  of  Shrewsbury, was  raiicdby 
thedauphin, afterwards LouixXI., and  theday  of  theddiverance 
continued  for  centuries  to  be  celebratod  by  a  great  procession 
and  miracle  plays.  In  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  Jean 
Parmentier,  a  native  of  the  town,  made  voyages  to  Brazil  and 
Sumatra;  and  a  little  later  its  merchant  prince,  Jacques  Ango, 
was  able  to  blockade  the  Portuguese  fleet  in  the  Tagus.  Fsaocia 
I.  began  improvements  which  were  continued  under  his  successor. 
Its  inhabitants  in  great  number  embraced  the  reformed  religioo; 
and  they  were  among  the  first  to  acknowledge  Heary  IV.,  who 
fought  one  of  his  great  battles  at  the  neighbouring  village  ct 
Arques.  Few  of  the  cities  of  France  suffered  more  from  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685;  and  tUs  blow  was 
followed  in  1694  by  a  terrible  bombardment  on  the  part  of  the 
English  and  Dutch.  The  town  was  rebuilt  after  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  but  the  decrease  of  its  population  and  the  deterioration 
of  its  port  prevented  the  restoration  of  its  commercial  prosperity. 
During  the  19th  century  it  made  rapid  advances,  partly  owing  to 
Marie  Caioline.duchess of  Berry,  who  brought  it  into  fashion  aan 
watering-place;  and  also  because  the  establishment  of  railway 
communication  widiParisgavcanimpetus  to  its  trade.  Dutinc 
the  Franco-German  War  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  Germans 
from  December  1870  till  July  1871. 

See  L.  Vitet,  Hisloin  ie  Ditppt  (Paris,  1844);  D.  Ascline,  Ltt 
Anliguilii  it  ckrmimus  de  la  tille  de  Dieppe,  a  t7th-ccntuiy  account 
published  at  Paris  in  1874, 

DISRX  UfeOM  (1838-  .)',  French  poet,  wu  bom  in  (h« 
island  of  Reunion  in  1838.  -  Jle  came  to  Paris  to  study  at  the 
Ontral  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  and  subsequently 
settled  there,  taking  up  A  post  in  the  education  office.  He 
became  a  disdple  of  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Parnassians.  In  the  death  of  Sttphane 
Mallarmi  in  1898  he  was  acdaimeri  "prince  of  poets" 
by  "  les  jeunes."    His  works  include:  -Pttmet  m  faitifs  (iM4)x 
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ikKf  dttsa  (1867) ;  Panla  fun-vamcu  (tSri) ;  Im  Rmamtn,  ■ 
diuMtk  Kant  (1875)  and  la  Ammils  (1879);°  His  PoMu 
c«i>U<u(tS7()iKitct(n>iied  by  the Franch  Academy.  Kaaxt- 
pltteedftiDO  oi  Us  nork*  wm  poUisbed  ia  1  yob.,  1894-1896. 

Dan,  CHBIRDPH  ALBBKT  (i75^i8»),  Genua  puBter, 
■as  bam  at  Hanover,  and  kaned  the  mdimenta  of  ait  in  Ua 
oativBpIace.  Tor  ooeyear  he  studied  in  the  academy  of  Dimel- 
doii  and  then  he  itarted  at  the  age  «( tncnty  nilfa  tUfty  ducati 
B  hia  pocket  igr  Borne.  Theiehe  lived  a  iragal  hie  till  i79i> 
Copyiat  pictarea,  diiefly  by  SalTatar  Roia,  for  a  livalibood,.h>a 
tute  led  hiaa  to  diav  and  paint  bom  aabss  inJQyoli,  Albano 
Bid  olba  pictaaaqne  places  in  the  viciiity  of  BSmt,  Naples, 
tbe  birthplace  of  his  favourite  master,  he  visited  man  than  aaMe 
lorthesarikeicasoBs.  In  thisiray  hebecameaboldciceHtaBlin 
wMwcohnjli  and  in  ofl,  thoogb  he  failed  to  aoqniie  any  otigiit* 
alilyefj^toira.  Lord  Bristol, -who  caconmgedhiai  ass  copyist, 
ivedided  that  he  would  he  a  seooad  Salvator  Rosa.  BM  Oils 
•as  not  of  the  wood  which  makea  original  artists.  Besideaothcr 
'djsqnalifioatiDns,  he  had  neoeatitiei  which  foccad  hint  to  give 
up  the  great  career  of  an  iniUtinftdtat  pdntec  David,  then 
ooopesing  hn  Hocatfi  at  ffeaif,  wished  la  take  him  to  Bstis. 
BiADiahadteaaaosfornetaCccptingtheoffcr.  Hewasoeortiag 
syoongKoBiaa  whom  he  sabseqoently  married.  Meanwhile  he 
bad  niMie  the  acqnaintaMe  o<  Volpeto,  for  whom  be  executed 
aanwuua  dmwiagi,  and  this  no  doubt  suggested  the  plan,  which 
he  afterwards  cuiied  out,  of  pnblbhiag,  ia  paitaership  with 
lUchan,  Keiohaidtand  FiaueiiheU,  the  aeries  oi  plates  known 
as  the  CcOtetum  dt  tmt  pUifiput  it  i'llaUe,  published  in 
tevmty-two  sheets  at  NntBmbctg  in  1799^  With  so  many 
inas  in  the  fite  Dies  naturally  lost  the  pomr  of  concentration. 
Othercaaseaeomlmied  to  affect  hii  talent.  Ini787heswaUowcd 
bjraittakethree-qaaneisaf  an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead..  Bisre- 
eoseqrfnm  this  poison  was  tkm  and  incomplete.  He  settled  at 
VltniB,Bod  lived  there  OD  ^le  produce  of  hia  brush  as  a  landscape 
painter,  and  onthatofhis  pencit  er  graves  as  a  draughtsman  and 
etcher.  Bat  faistead  of  gettbig  better,  bit  cooditioa  became 
vane,  and  he  even  hat  the  iise  of  one  of  hit  hands.  In  this 
condition  he  turned  from  painting  to  music,  and  spent  his  leisure 
bouia  in  the  pleasures  of  authorship.  He  did  not  long  survive, 
dying  at  Vienna  in  1832,  after  long  years  of  chronic  sufiering. 
From  two  pictures  now  in  the  Belvedere  gallery,  and  from 
numerous  engraved  drawings  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli, 
ve  gather  that  Dies  was  liever  destined  to  rise  above  a  respectable 
Bediocrity.  He  followed  Salvatpr  Rosa's  example  in  imitating 
the  manner  of  Claude  Lorraine.  But  Salvator  adapted  the  style 
of  Claude,  whilst  Dies  did  no  more  than  copy  it. 

DIEST,  a  small  town  in  the  province  of  Brabant,  Belgium, 
situated  on  the  Demer  at  its  junction  with  the  Bever.  Pop. 
(1904)  8383.  It  lies  about  half-way  between  Hasscll  and 
touvain,  and  is  still  one  of  the  five  fortified  places  in  Belgium. 
It  contains  many  bfeweries,  and  is  famous  for  the  excellence  of 
iUbecr. 

SIBSTBRWBOrFRIBDRICR  ADOtF  mUrELM  (1790-1866), 
Ceiman  educationist,  was  bom  at  Siegen  on  the  29th  of  October 
1790.  Educated  at  Merfaom  and  T&biagen  universities,  be  took 
tptheprofessionaf  teaching  in  181 1.  In  1820  he  was  anwinted 
Srector  of  the  new  school  at  MSrs,  where  he  put  in  practice  the 
octhods  of  Pestalozzi.  In  1833  he  was  summoned  fo  Berlin  to 
direct  the  new  state-schools  seminary  in  that  city.  Here  he 
fnwed  UmseH  a  strong  supporter  of  onsectarian  teligioas  teach- 
ing. In  1846  he  established  the  Pestalotzi  institution  at  Pankow, 
and  the  Pestalozzi  societies  for  the  support  of  teachers'  widows 
and  orphans-  In  1850  he  retired  on  a  pension,  but  continued 
*ip>n)nsly  to  advocate  bis  educatjoaal  views.  In  1858  he  was 
elected  to  the  cbamber  of  deputies  as  member  for  the  dly  of 
Berlin,  and  voted  with  the  Liberal  opposition.  He  died  in  Berlin 
«a  the  7th  of  July  1866.  Diesterweg  was  a  voluminous  writer 
*■  sducatiooal  subjects,  and  was  the  aalhor  of  various  school 
»ext-books. 

Om,  a  term  used  in  two  senses,  (i)  food  or  the  regulation 
H  fstdioc  (aec  OlZTAav  and  Dietetics),  (i)  an  assembly 
1  U't^  rfMs;  It.  dMtot  Lwi  Ut.  dwMM}  Car.  Xof). 


We  aie'here  cooceraed  otdy  villi  tUs  'leeead  aeosa.  Ia 
tnodem  usage,  thouj^  in  Scotland  the  term  ia  still  sometimes 
applied  to  any  assembly  or  session,  it  is  practically  confined  to 
.the  aense  of  an  assembly  of  estates  or  of  national  or  federal 
representativea.  The  origin  of  the  word  in  this  connotatiim  is 
somewhat  complicated.  It  is  undoubtedly  ultiautdy  derived 
from  the  Greek  Jtura  (I^t.  iiatia),  wUch  meant  "  mode  of 
life  "and  thence  "  preactibed  mode  of  life,"  tbe£nj^  "diet " 
or  "  regimen."  This  was  coonected  with  the  verb  jtatroK,  in 
the  sense  of  "  to  rule,"  "  to  regulate  " ;'  compare  the  office  oi 
tuurvM  at  Athens,  and  diekta,  "vmfin,"  is  Late  LatiM. 
In  both  Greek  and  Latin,  toi^  tk*  word  meant "  s  room,"  from 
whidi  the  transilian  to  "  a  place  of  assembly  "  and  so  to  "  aa 
assembly  "would  be  easy.  In  the  latter  sense  the  word,  however, 
actually  occurs  <»ly  in  Low  Latin,  Du  Cange  (GI«MariKm,>.tJ 
deriving  it  horn  the  late  sease  of "  meal "  nr  "  feast,"  the  Germaas 
beiag  accnitoaied  to  combine  their  political  assemblies  with 
feasting.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  wotd  Hatt*  early  became 
coofased  with  Lat.  dw>,  "  day  ".  (Ger.  Tat),  "  especially  a  set 
day,  a  day  appointed  for  pubUe  business;  whence,  by  cztensioiia 
meeting  for  business,  an  assembly  "  (Skeat).  Instance*  of  this 
confusion  are  given  by  Du  Cange,  e.g.  dtuta  for  ditto,  "  a  day's 
journey  "  (alio  an  obsolete  sense  of  "  diet "  in  English),  and 
ditia  for  "  the  ordiaary  course  of  the  church,"  i4.  "  the  daily 
office,"  which  suggests  the  original  sense  of  dittia  as  "  a  pre- 
soibcd  mode  of  life." 

The  word  "  diet  "  is  now  used  in  Englisb  for  the  Rtithilat, 
"  imperial  diet "  oi  the  old  Hply  Roman  Empire;  for  the 
Bumdttlat,"  federal  diet,"of  the  former Getmanic  confederation; 
sometimes  for  the  Sttdttlag  of  the  modem  German  empire;  for 
the  Ijutdlagt, "  territorial  diets  "  of  the  constituent  states  of  the 
German  and  Austrian  empires;  aa  well  as  for  the  former  or 
existing  federal  or  national  assemblies  of  Switzerland,  Hungary, 
Poland,  &c  Although,  however,  the  word  is  stillsometimes  used 
of  all  the  above,  the  tendency  is  to  confine  it,  so  far  as  con- 
temporary assemblies  are  concerned,  to  .those  of  subordinate 
importance.  Thus  "^parliament  "  is  often  used  of  the  German 
Rekktlag  or  of  the  Russian  Laodtag,_wliile  the  Landlat,  <-g.  «f 
Styria,  wouM  always  be  rendered  "  diet."  In  what  follows  we 
confine  ouselves  to  the  diet  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  its 
relation  to  its  successors  in  modem  Germany. 

The  origin  of  the  diet,  or  deliberative  assembly,  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  must  be  sought  in  the  ptacUum  of  the  Franki^ 
empire.  This  lepreseDtcd  the  tiibal  assembly  of  the  Franks, 
meeting  (originally  in  March,  but  after  75s  in  May,  whence  it  ia 
called  the  Campos  Mali)  partly  for  a  military  review  on  the  eve 
of  the  summer  campaign,  partly  for  deliberation  on  important 
matters  of  politics  and  justice.  By  the  side  of  this  larger 
assembly,  however,  which  contained  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice, 
the  whole  body  of  Franks  avaibble  for  war,  there  had  devckipec^ 
even  before  Carolingian  times,  a  smaller  body  composed  of  the 
magnates  of  the  Empire,  both  lay  and  ecdcsiasticaL  The  germ 
of  this  smaller  body  is  to  be  found  in  the  episcopal  synods,  which, 
aSorced  by  the  attendance  of  lay  magnates,  came  to  be  used 
fay  the  king  for  the  settlement  of  national  afiairs.  Under  the 
Carolingians  it  was  usual  to  combine  the  assembly  of  magnates 
with  the  gaumlit  eomenha  of  the  "  field  oi  May,"  and  it  waa 
in  this  inner  assembly,  rather  tfaas  ia  the  gnieral  body  (whose 
approval  was  merely  formal,  and  confined  to  matters  momentous 
enough  to  be  reicned  to  a  general  vote),  that  the  Centre  of  power 
really  lay.  It  is  from  the  assembly  of  magnate*  that  the  diet 
of  medieval  Germany  springs.  The  general  assembly  became 
meaningless  and  onneceasaiy,  as  the  feudal  array  gradually 
superseded  the  old  levy  em  motu,  in  which  each  freeman  had 
been  liable  to  service;  and  after  the  close  of  the  loth  century 
it  no  longer  existed. 

Hm  imperial  diet  {Seielulat)  of  the  middle  ages  might  some- 
times conUin  teprtsentativet  of  Italy,  the  retHtm  Ilalkimi  buf 
it  was  practically  always  confined  to  the  magnates  of  Germany, 
the  ngmM  Ttutttutwm.  Upon  occasion  a  summons  to  the  diet 
might  be  seat  even  to  the  km'gbu,  but  the  tegular  memben  were 
tfce  psinma  (  fiHialM),  h»«b  lay  sad  eacle»i wlical,     la  the  lidi 
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centuiy  the  sevoi  electors  iMgan  to  dfaengage  thenuelva  from 
the  prince  *s  a  wpante  element,  and  the  Golden  Bull  (1356) 
made  their  separation  complete;  from  the  14th  centuiy  onmds 
the  nobles  (both  counts  and  other  lords)  areregarded  as  regular 
member*;  while  after  1350  the  imperial  and  episccini  towns 
often  appeair  through  their  representatives.  By  the  14th  century, 
therefore,  the  origtesUy  homogeneous  diet  of  princes  is  already, 
at  any  rate  practically  if  not  yet  in  legal  form,  divided  bito  three 
colleges— the  electors,  the  princes  and  nobles,  and  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  towns  (thoagb,  as  we  shall  see,  the  latter  can 
hstdly  be  reckoned  as  regular  members  until  the  century  of  the 
Kefomwtioa).  Under  thie  Uohenstaufen  it  is  still  the  rule  that 
every  member  of  the  diet  must  attend  personally,  or  lose  his  vote; 
at  a  later  date  the  principle  of  representation  by  proxy,  which 
cvaitiially  -made  the  diet  into  a  mere  congress  of  envoys,  was 
intioduced.  By  the  end  of  the  13th  century  the.  vote  of  the 
majority  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  decisive;  but  iaaccordancc 
with  the  strong  sense  of  sodal  distinctions  which  marks  German 
btetory,  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  tf  votes  was  weired, 
tnd  if  the  most  powerful  of  the  princes  were  agreed,  the  opinion 
of  the  lesser  magnates  was  not  consulted.  The  poweis  of  the 
medieval  diet  extended  to  matters  like  legislation,  the  dedsioo 
upon  expeditions  (especially  the  expedUio  Romana),  taxation  and 
changes  in  the  constitution  oi  the  principalities  or  the  Empire. 
The  election  o(  the  king,  whkh  waa  originally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  powers  of  the  diet,  had  passed  to  the  electors  by  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century. 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  diet  begins  with  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  division  of  the  diet  into  three  colleges  becomes  definite 
and  precise;  the  right  of  the  electors,  for  instance,  to  constitute 
a  separate  coUege  is  explicitly  recognised  as  a  matter  of  established 
custom  in  1544.  The  representatives  of  the  towns  now  become 
regular  members.  In  the  ijth  century  they  had  only  attended 
when  special  business,  such  as  fanperial  reform  or  taxation,  fell 
under  discussion;  h>  1500,  however,  they  were  recognised  as  a 
separate  and  regular  estate,  Jthoogh  it  was  not'  until  164S  that 
they  were  recognized  as  equal  to  the  other  estates  of  the  diet. 
The  estate  of  the  towns,  or  coUege  of  municipal  representatives, 
was  divided  into  two  benches,  the  Rhenish  and  the  Swabian. 
The  estate  of  the  princes  and  counts,  which  stood  midway 
between  the  electors  and  the  towns,  also  attained,  in  the  years 
that  followed  the  Reformation,  its  iinal  organixation.  The  vote 
of  the  great  princes  ceased  to  be  personal,  and  began  to  be 
territorial,  lliis  had  two  results.  The  division  of  a  single 
territory  among  the  different  sons  of  a  family  no  longer,  as  of  old, 
multiplied  the  votfaig  power  of  the  family;  while  in  the  opposite 
case,  the  union  of  varbus  territories  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
person  no  longer  meant  the  extinction  of  several  votes,  smce  the 
new  owner  was  now  allowed  to  give  a  vote  for  each  of  his  terri- 
tories. The  position  of  the  counts  and  other  lords,  who  joined 
with  the  princes  in  forming  the  middle  estate,  was  finally  fixed 
by  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century.  While  each  of  the  princes 
enjoyed  an  individual  vote,  the  counts  and  other  lords  were 
arranged  in  groups,  each  of  which  voted  as  a  whole,  though  the 
whole  of  its  vote  {Kurialttimme)  only  counted  u  equal  to  the 
vote  of  a  shigle  prince  (VirUslimme).  There  were  six  of  these 
gnups;  but  as  the  votes  of  the  whole  college  of  princes  and 
counts  (at  any  rate  in  the  i8th  century)  numbered  100,  they 
conM  exercise  but  little  weight. 

The  last  era  in  the  history  of  the  diet  may  be  said  to  open  with 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648).  The  treaty  acknowledged  that 
Germany  was  no  longer  a  unitary  state,  but  a  loose  lonfedcratioa 
of  sovereign  princes;  and  the  diet  according  ceased  to  bear  the 
character  of  a  national  assembly,  and  became  a  mere  congress  of 
envoys.  The  "  hst  diet "  which  Issued  a  regular  recess  (Sdcit- 
citekM—tbe  term  applied  to  the  atla  of  the  diet,  as  fonoatty 
compiled  and  enunciated  at  its  dissolution)  waa  that  of  Rcgens- 
faorg  in  1654.  The  next  diet,  which  met  at  Regensbnrg  ia  166s, 
never  issued  a  recess,  and  was  never  dissolved;  it  coBtinved  in 
permanent  seaskm,  a*  it  were,  tOl  the  dlssohitioa  of  the  Empire 
h  1806.  TMs  icsiilt  waa  achieved  by  the  process  of  taming  the 
jM  (ran  •&  unaahtf  of  pihcipds  into  s  eMi(rcas  oi  ewroya. 


The  emperor  was  repRseoted  i)y  two  ttmmititrii;  the  decton^ 
princes  and  towns  were  shnilarly  represented  by  thdi  accredited 
agents.  Some  legislation  was  occasionally  done  by  this  body;  a 
conthisitm  imperii  (so  called  in  distinction  from  the  old  racetsM 
imperii  of  the  period  before  1663) -might  slowly  (very  alOsHy— 
for  the  agents,  imperfectly  tastnicted,  had  constantly  to  tcler 
matters  back  tn  their  ptinc^Mds)  be  achieved;  but  it  rested  with 
the  various  princes  to  promulgate  and  enforce  the  ceiKiiuiwi  in 
their  territories,  and  they  woe  sufficiently  occupied  in  iasoiiig 
and  cafotcing  their  own  decrees.  In  practice  the  diet  had 
nothing  to  do;  and  its  membei*  occupied  themaehrca  ia 
"  wrangling  about  chairs  ?*-tliat  is  to  lay,  in  "«»"ding  diapates 
about  degrees  and  precedences. 

In  theCcnnanic  Confederation,  which  occupies  the  intenral 
between  the  death  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  North  German  Confederation  (181  j-iSM)',  a  <fiet 
(BwidlMa;)  existed,  which  was  modelled  on  the  old  diet  of  the  i8tl| 
century.  It  was  •  standmg  congress  of  envoys  at  Ftaakfort-^D- 
Main.  Austriapnsidedinthediet,whicfa,  in  theoarlieryeatsaf 
its  history,  served,  under  the  influence  of  Mettemich,  sa  an  organ 
for  the  suppression  of  Liberal  opinion.  In  the  North  Getman 
Confedeiation(i8i7-r87o)a  newdepartnrewas  made,  which  has 
been  foBowed  in  the  consUtUtioaof  the  present  German  enqiire. 
Two  bodies  were  mstitifted— a  Btademi,  which  resembles  the  old 
diet  hi  being  a  congress  of  envoys  sent  by  the  sovereigns  o<  tbn 
different  states  of  the  confederation,  and  a  Ibaekslag,  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  old  diet,  but  diSeis  entirely  in  composition.  The 
new  Reichstag  is  a  popular  representative  assembly,  based  oa 
wide  soffiage  and  elected  by  baUot;  and,  above  all,  it  is  «a 
assembly  representing,  not  the  sevoal  states,  but  the  whole 
Empire,  which  is  divided  for  this  purpose  into  electofal  dkttict*. 
Both  as  a  popular  assembly,  and  as  an  ssinnfaly  which  repreaenis 
the  whole  of  a  united  Germany,  thenew  Reichstag  goes  bach,  ona 
may  almost  say,  beyond  the  diet  even  of  the  middle  ages,  to  the 
days  of  the  old  Teutonic  folk'-moot. 

See  R.  Schrtder;  LOalmeli  ier  iettidM  lUelilmaeUdU  (l90>), 
PP1149, 508, 830, 88a  SchrMergivesabibliogtapayofnionainanhs 
bearing  on  the  history  q(  the  medieval  diet.  (E.  B>.) 

DIETART,  in  a  general  sense,  a  system  or  course  of  diet,  in  the 
sense  of  food;  more  particulariy,  such  an  allowance  and  regula- 
tion of  food  as  that  supplied  to  workhouses,  the  army  and  navy, 
prisons,  &c.  Lowest  in  the  scale  of  such  dietaries  comes  what 
is  termed  "  bare  existence  "  diet,  administered  to  certain  classes 
of  the  community  who  have  a  claim  on  their  fellow-countrymen 
that  their  lives  and  health  shall  be  preserved  w  statu  quo,  bW 
nothing  further.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  members  of 
a  temporarily  famine-stricken  community.  Before  the  days  of 
prison  reform,  too,  the  dietaiy  scale  of  many  prisons  was  to 
a  certain  extent  penal,  in  that  the  food  supplied  to  prisoners 
was  barely  sufficient  for  existence.  Nowadays  more  humane 
principles  apply;  there  is  no  longer  the  obvious' injustice  o( 
applying  the  same  scale  of  quantity  and  quality  to  all  prisoners 
under  varying  circumstances  of  constitution  and  surroundings, 
and  whether  serving  lon^  or  short  periods  of  Imprisonment. 

'  The  system  of  dietary  in  force  in  the  local  and  convict  prisons  of 
England  and  Wale*  is  that  recommcBded  by  the  Home  Omce  oa  the 
advice  of  a  departmental  oommittee.  Astotbelenlpriaoadietaiyi 
its  application  i*  based  on  (t)  the  principle  of  variation  of  diet  with 
Icnfftn  of  sentence;  (2)  the  system  of  proeretsive  dietary;  (3)  the 
distinction  between  hard  labour  diets  and  non-hard  labour  diets; 
(4)  the  differentiation  o(  diet  according  to  age  and  sex.  There  are 
three  daaaes  of  diet,  classes  A,  B  and  C.  Chsa  A  diet  is  (ivca 
to  priaoncts  undergoing  not  more  than  seven  days*  iagrisonment. 
The  food  is  good  and  wholesome,  but  sufficiently  plam  and  un- 
attractive, so  ss  not  to  offer  temptation  to  the  loafer  or  mendicant. 
It  is  given  in  qnantity  suflicient  to  maintain  health  and  stiengtk 
during  the  single  week.  Prisoners  seMeoced  to  mocethan  seven  day* 
and  not  more  than  fourteen  days  are  give*  class  A  diet  for  the  6iit 
seven  days  and  class  B  for  the  remainder  of  the  sentence.  In  most 
of  the  local  prisons  In  England  and  Wales  prisoner*  sentenced  to 
hard  labour  received  haRTIaboor  diet.  attMudi  quite  C0%  were 


to  perform  the  hardest  forms  of  pfisaa  I  _ 

physical  defect,  age  or  infirmity.  The  departmental  mmmiitw 
of  1890  In  their  report  recommended  that  no  distinctiog  shouhi  be 
made  between  hard  labour  and  non-hard  labour  diets.  Class  A  diet 
is  as  fotlowt: — Breatfail,  Bread,  8  OS.  daily  (6  OS.  for  women  and 
tniciuleB)witbipbita(gnd.    Jhnsilii  (xales  and  female*  imdg 
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liiteai««*fso(afle)((t.iaadditioa,||iiat«f  aiillc.  X>MtKr,lot.o( 
trad  daily,  with  i  pint  at  porridge  on  three  dav>  o(  Uie  wedc,  8  at. 
ot  pMstoe*  (Kprewntiog  tite  vcgeuUe  clcocnt)  «a  two  oUiet  day« 

TAH.B  I. 


Men. 

Women. 

Juveniles. 

BnaUaac 

■^^      .     .     . 
Gniel      .     .     . 
MiUt.     .     .     . 

gOE. 

ipt. 

60a. 
ipt. 

60s. 
ipt. 
Jpt- 

Dinner. 

Sunday.— 

Bread      .     .     . 

Potatoes .     .     . 

Cooked  meat,  pte- 

•ervedbyhcat 

601. 
t  „ 

4  ■■ 

601. 
8  „ 

3  » 

Monday:— 

Bmd      .     .     . 
Poutoea .     .     . 
Beana      .     .     . 
Fat  baooa     .     . 

60c. 
8  .. 
to  „ 

a  >. . 

he*. 

0    n 
t    t» 

Tuesday:-^ 

Bread      .     .     . 
Poutoea .     .     . 
Soup.     .     .     . 

<oc. 
>  .. 
ipt. 

6et. 
ipe. 

Wedneiday:— 
Bread      .     .     . 
Potatoea .     .     . 
Suet  puddinr     ■ 

«OI. 

•«  .. 
10  „ 

6  OK. 

Thursday.— 

Bread      .     .     . 
Potatoes .     .     . 
Cooked  bee(. 

without  IXMK 

6oc. 
8  .. 

60s. 
'  5  *• 

Fridays- 
Bread      .     .     . 

Soup .    !    !•   ! 

601. 
8  ,. 
ipt. 

60c. 

ip«. 

Saturday:— .     .     . 
Bread      .     .     . 
Potatoes.     .     . 
Suet  podding     . 

nsi  ..  . 

£^:  :  : 

Cocoa     ,     ;     . 

601. 
<  .. 
■0  „ 

6  OS. 

Supper. 

80Z. 
ipt. 

601. 
I  pi. 

60s. 

ipt. 

udSot.  of  Met 
other  two  days. 


podding  (repreacnting^  the  Utty  dement)  on  the 


*itpper,  the  oreaUatt  lare  repeated. 


Oam  B  diet,  which  fa  alio  fh«o  to  (i)  prfaooen  od  reaand  or 
awaiting  trial,  (2)  offcadera  of  the  lit  divmoil  who  do  not  mointala 
theoiMlviw,  (t)  oiffenden  of  the  aod  divinoa  and  (4)  debton,  fa  aa 
•bowo  in  Table  i. 

Oa«a  C  diet  fa  daaa  B  amplified,  and  fa  given  to  tboie  priaooen 
tcrving  acntcons  oi  three  months  and  over. 

The  dictacy  of  convict  priaons,  ia  i^ich  pruonen  f  re  all  under  long 
■entencej  fa  divided  into  a  diet  for  coovicts  employed  at  hard  labour 
and  a  diet  for  omvicts  emoloyed  at  sedentuy,  indoor  and  light 
labour.  It  will  be  found  Kt  lortA  in  the  Blue*book  mentioned  above. 
The  spareat  of  alt  priaoo  diets  fa  cfUfad  **  puniiluDent  dfat,"  and  fa 
administered  for  oficncea  against  the  internal  diacqrfine  of  the  prfaoo. 
It  fa  limited  to  a  period  oT three  days.  It  consitu  of  1  B>  of  twnd 
and  as  much  water  as  the  prisoner  chooses  to  drink. 

I  n  French  prisons  the  di^ary  fa  neaify  two  pounds  weight  of  bread, 
with  two  meals  of  thin  soup  (breakfast  and  dinner)  made  from 
poutoes,  beans  or  other  vcgetaUcs.  and  on  two  days  a  wedc  made 
■rom  meat.  In  France  the  canteen  system  fa  in  vckuc,  additional 
food,  such  as  taumges,  cheese,  fruit,  Ac,  may  be  c^tained  t^  the 
prisoner,  aixocding  to  the  wagea  be  receives  for  hfa  bbours.  The 
dietary  of  Austrian  prisons  fa  il  lb  of  bread  daily,  a  dinner  of  toup 
on  four  days  of  the  Week,  and  of  meat  on  the  other  three  daya, 
with  a  supper  of  soup  or  vegetable  stew.  Additional  food  can  oe 
purehascd  by  the  [nHsoner  out  of  hfa  earnings. 

These  dietaries  may  be  taken  as  more  or  leu  typical  of  the  ordtnaiy 
prison  fare  in  most  civilixed  countries,  though  m  some  countries  it 
may  err  on  the  side  of  severit]r.  as  in  Sweden,  prisoners  being  given 
only  two  meals  a  day.  one  at  raid'day  and  one  at  seven  p.m.,  porridge 
or  gruel  beiiy  the  principal  element  in  both  meals.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  the  prison  dietaries  of  many  of  the  United  States  prisons  go 
to  the  other  extreme,  fresh  fish,  green  vegeubles.  even  coffee  and 
fruit,  figuring  in  the  dietary. 

Another  class  of  dietary  is  that  given  to  paupers.  In  Ei^laod. 
until  1900,  almost  every  individual  worichouse  had  its  own  special 
dietary,  with  the  consequence  that  many  erml  on  the  side  of  scanti- 
ness and  unsuitability.  while  others  were  too  lavish.  By  an  order  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  of  that  year,  acting  on  a  report  of  a 
committee,  all  inmates  of  workhouses,  with  the  exception  ol^the  ifek, 
children  under  throe  years  of  age,  and  certain  other  specfal  casei^ 
are  (Ueted  in  accordance  with  certain  dietary  tables  as  framed  and 
settled  by  the  board.  The  order  contained  a  great  number  of  different 
rations,  it  being  Mt  to  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  aa  to  the  final 
settlement  of  the  tables.  For  adult  inmates  the  dietary  tables  are 
for  each  sex  respectively,  two  in  number,  one  termed  "  plain  diet  ** 
and  the  other  "  in6rm  diet."  An  male  inmates  ccrtifieo  as  healthy 
able-bodied  persons  receive  plain  diet  only.  All  inmates,  however, 
in  workhouses  are  kept  employed  according  to  th^r  capacity  and 
ability,  and  thfa  Is  taken  Into  constdcration  in  giving  allowances  of 
food.  For  instanoev  for  work  with  sustained  exertion,  such  as  stone- 
brealdiig.  diggings  Ac.,  more  food  fa  given  than  for  work  without 
Bustaiaed  exertion,  such  as  wood<lioppi'ng.  weeding  or  sewing. 
Table  II.  shows  an  example  of  a  workhouse  dietary. 

In  the  casual  wards  <rf  worldioases  the  dietary  fa  pfalner.  consisting 
of  8  oa.  of  bread,  or  6  os.  of  bread  and  one  pint  of  gruel  or  broth  for 
iKcakfast;  the  same  for  supper;  for  dinner  8  ox.  of  bread  and  1 


of  dieese  or  6  oz.  of  bread  and  onepint  of  soup.    Tl 
few  ^stem  fa  based  broadly  on  that  of  Eiwtand, 
"    '  ,  howeve 


Jo*. 

The  American  poor 
,  _  ".  and  the  metnods 

of  refief  are  much  the  same.  Each  state,  however,  makes  its  own 
regulations,  and  there  u  consklerable  diversity  in  workhouse  dietaries 
in  consequence.  The  German  system  ofpoor  relief  is  more  methodical 
than  those  of  England  and  America.  Tnereallydeservingaretreated 

Table  II. 


Sunday  . 
Monday  . 
Tuesday  . 
WedM«lay 
Thursday  . 
Friday  . 
Saturday  . 


Breakfast. 


Dinner. 


pt. 


Supper. 


*  On  Sundays  I  pint  of  t«a  and  ak  oa.  of  butter  an  given  iostaad  of  poiridge. 
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with  more  commiierattoa,  mikI  a  Uricr  amount  of  outdoor  relief  b 
given  than  in  EngUnd.  There  is  no  casual  ward,  trampsand  beggars 
being  liable  Co  penal  trcatmedt,  bat  there  are  "  ruief  stations," 
somewhat  correspondinc  to  casual  wards,  where  destitute  penoos 
tnmpiag  from  one  place  to  another  can  obtain  food  and  lodging  in 
return  for  work  done. 

In  the  Blitish  navy  certain  staple  artides  of  diet  are  supplied  to 
tbe  men  to  the  value  approximately  of  6d.  per  diem — the  standard 
government  ration—and.  in  addition,  a  messing  allowance  of  4d.  per 
oiem.  which  may  either  be  expended  on  luxunes  in  tbe  canteen,  or 
in  taking  up  gowenuncnt  pnmiions  on  board  ship,  in  addition  to 
iht  stanoard  ratk».  The  standard  ration  as  recommended  in  i^ 
by  a  committee  appmnted  to  inquire  into  tbe  question  of  vfctualkng 
in  the  navy  is  as  f<dlows: — 

StnkeAJIcat 

1  lb  bread  (cm:  {  lb  bread  and  i  lb  trade  flour). 

I  lb  fresh  meat. 

I  lb  fresh  vegetables. 

I  pint  spirit. 

ioz.  sugar. 
oz.  tea  (or  I  <tt,  coffee  for  every  }  oz.  tea). 
OS.  ordinary  or  soluble  chocolate  (or  i  oz.  coffee), 
oz.  condensed  milk. 
I  oz.  jam  or  marmalade. 
4  oz.  preserved  n(eat  on  one  day  of  tbe  week  in  harbour,  or  on 

Iwc  days  at  sea. 
Mustard,  pepper,  vinegar,  and  salt  as  required. 
Substitute  for  soft  bread  when  the  Utter  is  not  available— 

i  lb  biscuit  (new  type)  or  i  tb  flour. 
Substitutes  for  fresh  meat  when  tbe  latter  is  not  available : — 
(i)  Salt  pork  day:— 
)  lb  salt  pork. 
J  !b  split  peas. 
Celery  se^,  \  oz.  to  every  8  lb  of  split  peas  put 

into  the  coppers. 
i  lb  poutoes  (or  i  oz.  compressed  v^etables). 

(a)  Preserved  meat  day."— 
6  oz.  preserved  meat. 
8  OS.  trade  flour.     ) 
i  oz.  refined  suet    (  or  4  oz.  rice. 
2  oz.  raisins  ) 

)  lb  potatoes  (or  I  oz.  compressed  vegetable^}. 
.  On  shore  estaUbbmcnts  and  depot  ships  i  pt.  fresh  jnilk  Is  issued 
&i  lieu  of  the  }  oz.  of  condensed  milk. 

In  the  United  States  navy  there  is  more  liberality  and  variety  of 
diet  the  approximate  daily  cost  of  the  rations  suppliod  being  is.  5U. 
per  head.  In  the  American  mercantile  marine,  too,  accoraing  to 
the  scale  sanctioned  by  act  of  Congress  (December  ai,  1898)  for 
American  ships,  the  seaman  is  better  off  than  in  the  British  merchant 
Thescale  is  shown  in  Table  III. 

TABtB  nr. 


On 

alternate  • 
days. 


W«Wy 
Scale. 

Artkla. 

Weekly 
.Scak. 

Article*. 

W": 

Biscuits. 

ioa. 

Tea. 

Salt  beef. 

".SI 

■lib 

Sugar. 

3  .■ 

..    pork. 

Molaase*. 

u.. 

FIOUT. 

9   ot 

Froitj.  dried. 

2     .. 

Bread,  ftedi  (8  lb  Sow 

Ipt. 

Pickles. 

loi  .. 

1     .. 

Vinegar. 

italieu). 

«    <«. 

Com  Meal. 

<      .. 

Fi.b,  dried. 

■>         M 

Onions. 

7    .. 

PoMtoe.  or  yam,. 

7    .. 

Lard. 

I    .. 

Tomatoes,  preserved. 

7    ■■ 

Butter. 

Peas. 

Mustard. 

Calavances. 
Rice. 

•• 

isr- 

5    oz. 

CoRee,  pien. 

In  the  British  mercantile  marine  there  is  no  scale  of '  pnnviaons 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Tmde;  tihere  i»,  however,  a  traditional 
scale  very  general^  adopted,  having  the  sanction  of  custom  only 
and  seldom  adhered  to.  The  foUowine  dKtary  scale  for  steerage 
passengers,  bid  down  in  the  1 3th  schedule  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  18^.  is  of  interest.    See  Table  IV. 

Certain  sidKtitutions  may  be  made  in  this  scale  at  the  optioa 
of  the  master  of  any  emigrant  ship,  provided  that  the  substituted 
articles  are  scft  forth  in  the  contract  ttclcets  df  the  steerage  passengcra 

In  the  British  amy  the  soldier  is  fed  partly  by  a  system  oS  coK>pera> 
tion.  He  gets  a  free  ration  from  govcmnicnt  of  i  lb  of  breaaand 
I  lb  f^  meats  in  additioA  there  is  a  mc^sine  allowance  of  3|d.  per 
man  per  day.  He  Is  able  to  supplenwnt  his  food  by  purchases  from 
the  canteen.    Much  depends  on  tbe  individual  management  In  each 


regiment  as  to  the  sattiftctory  expenditure  offhe  mestfng  alhnraneek 
In  some  legiments  an  allowance  is  made  from  the  canteen  funds 
towards  messing  in  addition  to  that  granted  by  the  government. 
The  ordinary /od  ration  of  the  Britiui  soldier  is  li  lb  of  bread  or 
I  lb  of  biscuit;  I  lb  of  fresh,  salt  or  preserved  meat;  i  oa.  of  coffee: 
i OK.  of  tea;  2  ox.  of  sugar;  4  ox.  of  eeltiiy  os.  of  pepper,  the 
whole  weighing  something  over  3  lb  3  oz.  This  cannot  be  looked 
on  as  a  fixed  ration,  as  it  varies  in  different  campaigns,  acoordiiig  to 
the  country  into  which  the  troops  may  be  sent.  The  Prusuan  wldier 
during  pewx  gets  weekly  from  his  canteen  1 1  Bi  1  ox.  of  rye  bnaMi 
and  not  quite  a)  lb  of  meat.    This  is  obviously  insufficient,  but  under 

Tablb  lV.~Wtekty,  per  SlaStile  Adtitk 


Scale  A. 

Scale  B. 

For  voyage,  not  ex- 

For voyages  ex- 
or  so  days  lor 

ceeding  S4   da_ys 

for   sailing    ship. 

or   50    day.    for 

itcamshipa. 

lb    01. 

lb     01. 

Bread  or  bbcuit,  not  in- 

ferior to  navy  biscuit 

3.     < 

3      • 

Wheaten  flour 

1      0 

2       0 

Oatmeal 

I      8 

1        0 

Rice    . 

1      8 

0      8 

Peas  . 

I       8 

I       8 

Beet   ...        . 

I      4 

I       4 

Pork            ... 

1       o 

I        0 

Butter 

0      4 

Pouioe* 

a  '  0 

a     0 

Sugar 

1     0 

1      0 

Tea    ...         . 

0     1 

0     a 

Salt    ...        . 

0     a 

0     a 

Pepper  (white  or  black). 

ground 

0     o( 

0     oi 

Vinegar 

1  gm 

■  gill 

PrcMrved  meat    . 

I      0 

Suet    . 

0     6 

Raisins 

, , 

0      8 

Lime  juice  . 

0     6 

the  conscrifitibn  system  it  Is  reckoned  that  he  will  be  able  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  out  of  his  own  private  mearu,  or  ofauin  charitable 
contributions  from  his  friends.  In  the  French  infantry  of  the  line 
each  man  durinz  peace  gets  weekly  is  lb  of  bread,  3 '«  lb  of  meat, 
at  lb  of  haricot  btans  or  other  vegetables,  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
1 1  Of.  of  brandy. 

An  Aintoan  under  the  same  circumstances  receives  ij-9  lb  of 
bread.  I  lb  of  flour  and  yx  lb  of  meat. 
Tbe  Russian  cnnacript  is  aUowed  areekly  »— 

Black  bitad  .711^ 

Meat .  .         .         .        .     7  Bh 

Kvass  (beer)        .  .77  quarts.   . 

Sour  cabbage       ....    a4l  gills- laatoc 

Barley a4i  giUa-iaaioi, 

Salts to)  oz. 

Horse-radish        .        .        .        .38  grains. 

Pepper aA  grain<(. 

Vinegar      .     '  .        .        .        .    si  gills-a6]oi. 

DIBmiCS,  the  science  of  diet,  i.e.  the  food  and  nutrition  of 
man  In  health  and  disease  (see  NuTiunoN].  This  article  dealt 
nuUidy  with  that  part  of  the  subject  which  has  to  do  with  the 
composition  and  nutritive  values  of  food*  and  their  adapiKtion 
to  the  use  of  people  in  health.  The  principal  topics  considered 
are:  (i)  Food  and  its  (unctions;  (2)  Metabolism  of  roattcf  and 
energy;  (3)  Compasitian  of  food  nutcriaU;  (4)  Digestibility  of 
food;  (s)  Fuel  vajut  of  food;  (6)  Food  consumption;  (7)  Quan- 
tities of  nutrients  seeded;  (8)  Hygienic  economy  of  fooq;  (9) 
Pecuniary  economy  of  food. 

t .  Pooi  and  Ui  Fmulunu. — For  practical  purposes,  food  mliy  be 
def  ned  as  that  whicii,  when  taken  into  the  body,  may  be  utlUttd 
for  the  fbrmation  ahd  repair  of  b«dy  llsiue,  and  the  piMilction 
of  energy.  More  specifictlly,  food  meets  the  requirements  9f  the 
body  in  Kveral  ways.  It  is  used  for  the  formation  of  the  tissues 
and  fluids  of  (he  body,  and  fot  the  restoration  of  losses  o|  sub- 
stance due  to  bodily  activity.  The  potential  energy  of  th^  food 
is  converted  into  heat  or  muscular  woi^  or  other  (arms  of  energy. 
In  being  thus  utilized,  food  protects  body  substance  or  previously 
acquired  nutritive  material  from  consumption.  When  the  UDOUHt 
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•f  food  tiktn  into  the  body  b  in  execs*  of  fanmtdlate  needi,  the 
surplus  may  be  stoted  for  future  ooiuumption. 

Ordinary  food  nuterials,  such  as  meat,  fish,  eggs,  vegetables, 
fee.,  consist  of  inedible  materials,  or  n/me,  e.g.  bone  of  meat 
and  fish,  shell  of  eggs,  rind  and  seed  of  vegetables;  and  tdiblt 
malerial,  as  flesh  of  racat  and  fish,  white  and  yolk  of  eggs,  wheat 
fiour,  &c.  The  edible  material  is  by  no  means  a  simple  suly 
stance,  but  consists  of  waUr,  and  some  or  ail  of  the  compounds 
variously  designated  a^  food  stuffs,  proximate  principles,  nutritive 
ingredients  or  nutrients,  whi<^  are  classified  as  protein,  fats, 
ccrhokydrates  and  mineral  moUers.  These  have  various  funcUons 
In  the  nourishment  of  the  body. 

The  refuu  commonly  contains  compounds  simihir  to  those 
in  the  food  from  which  it  is  derived,  but  since  it  caimot  be  eaten, 
it  is  vsually  considered  as  a  non-nutrient.  It  is  of  importance 
chiefly  in  a  consideration  of  the  pecuniary  economy  of  food. 
Wcler  is  also  considered  as  a,  non-nutrien^  because  although  it  is  a 
constituent  of  all  the  tissue*  and  fluids  of  the  body,  the  body  may 
obtain  the  water  it  needs  from  that  drunk;  hence,  that  contained 
in  the  food  materials  Is  o(  no  special  significance  as  a  natrient. 

ifincral  mailers,  such  as  sulphates,  chlorides,  phosphates  and 
carbonates  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  iac,  are  found  in 
different  combinations  and  quantities  in  most  food  materials. 
These  are  used  by  (he  body  in  the  formation  of  the  various 
tissues,  especially  theskelelal  and  protective  tissues,  in  digestion, 
and  ia  metabolic  processes  within  the  body.  They  yield  little 
'  or  no  energy,  unless  perhaps  the  very  small  amount  involved  in 
their  chemical  transformation. 

Protein '  is  a  term  used  to  designate  the  whole  :group  of 
nitrogenous  compounds  of  food  except  the  nitrogenous  fats.  It 
includes  the  albuminoids,  as  albumin  of  egg-white,  an4  of  blood 
serum,  myosin  of  meat  (muscle),  casein  of  milk,  globulin  of  blood 
od  o{  egg  yolk,  fibrin  of  blood,  gluten  of  flour;  the  gelatinoids, 
•s  gelatin  and  allied  substances  of  connective  tissue,  collagen  of 
tendon,  ossein  of  bone  and  the  so-called  extmctives  (e.|.  crtatin) 
of  meats;  and  the  amids  (jcg.  asparagin)  and  allitd  compounds  of 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  albuminoids  and  gelatinoids,  classed  together  as  protcids, 
are  the  most  important  constituents  of  food,  because  Uiey  alone 
can  supply  the  nitrogenous  material  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  the  body  tissues.  For  this  purpose,  the  albuminoids  arc  most 
valuable.  Bothgroupso(compounds,howevcr,supply  the  body 
with  energy,  and  the  gelatinoids  in  being  thus  utilized  protect 
thealbuminoidsfromconsumptionforthispurpose.  When  their 
supply  in  the  food  is  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  body,  the  surplus 
protcids  may  be  converted  into  body  fat  and  stored. 

The  so-called  extractives,  which  are  the  prindpol  constituents 
of  meat  extract,  beef  tea  and  the  like,  act  principally  as  stimulants 
and  appetizers.  It  has  been  believed  that  they  serve  neither 
to  build  tissue  nor  to  yield  energy,  but  recent  investigations* 
indicate  that  crcatin  may  be  metabolised  in  the  body 

Tht/(Ki  of  food  include  both  the  animal  fats  and  the  vegetable 
oils.  The  earbokydnle$  include  such  compounds  as  starches, 
tugan  and  the  fibre  of  pUnts  or  ccUulose,  though  the  latter  has 
but  little  value  as  food  for  man.  The  more  important  function 
of  both  these  classes  *f  nutrients  is  to  supply  energy  to  the  body 
to  meet  its  requirements  above  that  which  it  may  obtain  from  the 
protelds.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  alons  of  their  molecules 
as  well  as  those  from  the  protcids  are  built  up  Into  the  proto- 
plasmic substance  of  the  tissues.  In  this  Sense,  these  nutrients 
may  be  considered  as  being  utilized  also  for  the  formation  of 
(issue;  but  they  are  rather  the  accessory  ingredients,  whereas  the 
protcids  are  the  essential  ingredients  for  this  purpose.  The  fats 
in  the  food  in  excess  of  the  body  requirements  may  be  stored  as 
body  fat,  and  the  surplus  carbohydrates  may  also  be  converted 
into  fat  and  stored. 

'The  terms  applied  by  different  writers  to  these  nttro^ncus 
compounds  are  conflicting.  For  instance,  the  term  "  protcid  "  is 
sometimes  used  as  pratein  is  here  used,  and  sometimes  to  designate 
raegmuphefecaUedalbuaiiiioida.  ThcclaMificatioaandtenninalMy 
■an  loUowad  are  tboae  teatatively  recommended  by  th*  Aandatwa 
ai  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations, 

'foBo.  FtttuMfiJirCHafaammarUtn.  m.  (Upsab.  t^aS). 


To  a  ccttain  extent,  then,  the  nutrients  of  the  food  may 
substitute  each  other.  All  may  be  incorporated  into  the  proto- 
plasmic structure  of  body  tissue,  though  only  the  protdeb  can 
supply  the  essential  nitrogenous  ingredients;  and  apart  from 
the  portion  of  the  proteid  material  that  is  indispensable  for  this 
purpose,  all  the  nutrients  are  used  as  a  source  oif  energy.  If  the 
supply  of  energy  in  the  food  is  not  sufficient,  the  body  wDl  use 
its  own  proteid  and  fat  for  this  purpose.  The  gelatinoids,  fats 
and  carbohydrates  in  being  utilized  for  energy  protect  the  body 
proteids  from  consumption.  The  fat  stored  in  the  body  from  the 
excess  of  food  is  a  reserve  of  energy  material,  on  which  the  body 
may  draw  when  the  quantity  of  energy  in  the  food  is  insufficient 
for  its  immediate  needs. 

What  compounds  are  especially  concerned  in  intdbctuol 
activity  is  not  known.'  The  belief  that  fish  is  especially  rich  in 
phosphorus  and  valuable  as  a  brain  food  has  no  foundation  in 
observed  Eact. 

a.  Melakolism  »f  Ualler  ani  Eneriy. — The  processes  of  nutri- 
tion thus  consist  largely  of  the  transformation  of  food  into  body 
material  and  the  conversion  of  the  potential  energy  of  both  food 
and  body  material  into  the  kinetic  energy  of  heat  and  miBCular 
work  and  other  forms  of  energy.  These  various  processes  are 
generally  designated  by  the  term  metabolism.  The  metabolism 
of  matter  in  the.body  is  governed  largely  by  the  needs  of  the  body 
for  energy.  The  science  of  nutrition,  of  which  the  present  subject 
forms  a  part,  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  transformations 
of  matter  and  energy  in  the  body  occur  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  conservation  of  nuitter  and  of  energy.  That  the  body 
can  neither  create  nor  destroy  rrutter  has  long  been  universally 
accepted.  It  would  seem  that  the  transformation  of  energy  must 
likewise  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy; 
indeed  there  is  every  reason  a  priori  to  believe  that  it  must ;  but 
the  experimental  difficulties  in  the  way  of  absolute  demonstration 
of  the  principle  are  considerable.  For  such  demonstration  it  is 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  income  and  expenditure  of  onergy 
are  equal.  Apparatus  and  methods  of  inquiry  devised  in  recent 
years,  however,  afford  means  for  a  comparison  of  the  amounts  of 
both  matter  and  energy  received  and  expended  by  the  body,  and 
from  the  results  obtained  in  a  large  amount  of  such  research, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  law  obtains  in  the  living  organism  in 
general. 

The  first  attempt  at  such  demonstration  was  made  by 
M.  Rubner'  in  1894,  experimenting  with  dogs  doingno  externa) 
muscular  work.  The  income  of  energy  (as  heat)  was  computed, 
but  the  heat  eliminated  was  measured.  In  the  average  of  eight 
experiments  continuing  forty-five  days,  the  two  quantities  agreed 
within  0-47  %,  thus  demonstrating  what  it  was  desired  to  prove 
— that  the  heat  given  oS  by  the  body  came  solely  from  the 
oxidation  of  food  within  it.  Results  in  accordance  with  these 
were  reported  by  Studcnski*  in  1897,  and  by  Laulanie'  in  1898. 

The  most  extensive  and  complete  data  yet  available  on  the 
subject  have  been  obtained  by  W.  0.  Atwatcr,  F.  G.  Benedict  and 
associates*  in  experiments  with  men  in  the  respiration  calori- 
meter, in  which  a  subject  may  remain  for  several  consecutive  days 
and  nights.  These  experiments  involve  actual  weighing  and 
analyses  of  the  food  and  drink,  and  of  the  gaseous,  liquid  and 
solid  excretory  products;  determinations  of  potential  energy 
(heat  of  oxidation)  of  the  oxidizabic  material  received  and  given 
off  by  the  body  (including  estimation  of  the  energy  oi  the  material 
gained  or  k>5t  by  the  body) ;  and  measurements  of  the  amounts  of 
energy  expended  as  heat  and  as  external  muscular  work.  By 
October  1906  eighty-eight  experiments  with  fifteen  differcrd  sub- 
jects had  been  completed.  The  separate  experiments  continued 
from  two  to  thirteen  days,  making  a  total  of  over  170  days. 

•ZiKtr.BM.30t  7 J. 

'In  Russian.  Cited  in  United  States  Dcpaitment  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Bui.  No.  45,  A  Digest  of  Metabolism 
Experiments,  by  W.  O.  Atwatcr  and  C.  F.Xangworthy. 

'  Artk-tkyml.  turm.  et  path.  (1894)  4. 

'  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Omce  of  Experiment  Stati 
Bulletins  N0&6J,  69. 109,  i}6, 175.   For  a  description  of  the  respi 
tion  calorimeter  here  mentioned  see  also  publication  No.  43  01 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 
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In  some  cases  the  subjects  weic  at  rest;  in  otiien  they  per- 
lonned  varying  amounts  of  external  muscular  worlt  on  an 
apparatus  by  meahs  of  which  the  amount  ot  work  done  was 
measured.    In  some  cases  they  fasted,  and  in  others  they  received 


body.  The  variations  for  individtial  days,  and  in  tbeavertfc  (or 
individual  experiments  as  well,  were  in  some  cases  appreciable, 
amounting  to  as  much  as  6%,  which  is  not  strange  in  view  of  the 
uncertainties  in  physiologictl  ezperimentingi  but  in  the  average 


Tablb  h—Percenlnzt  Composition  ef  somo  Common  Food  ilateriais. 


Food  Material. 


Beef,  fresh  (medium  fat)— 

Chuck 

Loin 

Ribs      . 

Round  . 

Shoul<ler 
Beef,  dried  and  smoked 
Veal- 
Leg       ..        . 

Loin      . 

Breast 
Mutton — 

Loin 

Flank    . 
Pock- 
Loin 

Ham,  fresh 

Ham.  smoked  and  laltcd 

Fat,  salt 

Bacon    . 

Lard,  refined 
Chicken 
Turkey     . 

COOM 

Cod,  fresh 

Cod.  salted 

Mackerel,  fresh 

Herring,  smoked 

Salmon,  tinned 

Oysters,  shelled 

Butter 

Cheese 

Milk,  whole 

MiHc,  skimmed 

Oatmeal    . 

Com  (maise)  meal 

Rye  flour  . 

Buckwheat  6our 

Rice 

Wheat  flour,  white 

Wheat  flour,  graham 

Wheat,  breakfast  food 

Wheat  bread,  while    . 

Wheat  bread,  graham 

Rye  bread 

Biscuit  (crackers) 

Macaroni  . 

Sugar 

Starch  (corn  starch) 

Beans,  dried 

Peas,  dried 

Beets 

Cabbage    . 

Squash 

Potatoes   . 

Sweet  potatoes 

Tomatoes  . 

Apples 

Btananas    . 

Grapes 

Oranges 

Strawberries 

Almonds   .         , 

Brasil  nuts 

Chestnuts. 

Walnuts    . 


Refuse. 


% 
t6-3 
ao-8 

7-2 

16-4 
4-7 

\t\ 
ai-3 

18-4 
i6-o 

9-9 

19-7 
10-7 
ij-6 


7-7 

»5-9 

"I 
17-6 

ii-a 

»9-9 

S4-9 

44-7 

44-4 


30-0 

ISO 
S»4 
aO'O 

200 


»5-o 
350 
»50 
»7  0 
S-o 

49-6 
160 
5«i 


Water. 


471 
4J.4 

40-2 
404 
■9-2 

ll-o 

87 -o 
90-5 

7-7 

12-5 
12-9 

IJ-6 
12-3 

I2-0 

35-3 
35-7 

loj 


12-6 

95 
70-0 
77-7 

«:| 

55» 
94-3 
633 
48-9 

«S-9 

\l 

37« 

1-0 


.Protein. 


13-9 
19-0 

If* 

26-4 

11:1 
«S-4 

151 
•3-5 

13I 

«3-4 
•3S 
142 
1-9 
91 

«3-7 
■6-I 
13-4 
131 
Ii-I 
i6-o 

10-2 

ao-s 

21 -8 

6-0 

I-o 

259 

3-3 

9-2 

6-8 

S* 
8-0 

11-4 
'3-3 

12-1 

9-0 
9-7 
•3'4 


22-S 

24-6 

«-3 

••4 

n 
1-4 
0-9 

%i 

I-O 

0-6 
0-9 

6-9 


l\ 


Fat. 


IS-O 
■7-5 

21-2 
12-8 
98 

6-9 

7-9 
9-0 
■  I-o 

283 
36-9 

24-2 
25-9 

^i 

62-2 
100-0 
12-3 

J54 

9-3 
0-2 

0-4 

n 

I2-I 
85-0 

33-7 
4-0 
0-3 

7-3 
1-9 

0-9 

1-2 
0-3 
t-O 
2-2 

1-8 

;:i 
0-6 

12-1 
0-9 


1-8 
1-0 
0-1 
0-2 

0-a 
o-i 
0-6 
0-4 
0-3 
0-4 

1-2 
0-1 
«•« 
30-2 

33-7 

4i 


Carbo- 
hydrates. 


% 


3-3 

i-4 
S-o 

6l:; 

77-9 
79-0 
75-1 
71-4 
75-2 
S3- 1 
52-1 

§7 
74« 
1000 
90-0 
59* 
620 

\l 

4-5 

•4-7 

21-9 

3-2 
10-8 

•4-3 

'« 
7-0 
9S 
3-5 


Mineral 
Matter. 


0-8 
0-9 
0-7 
i-o 

8-9 

»9' 

tx 

0'8 
0-7 
0-6 

0-8 
0-8 
4-» 
3-9 
4-« 

ii 
0-7 

0-8 

I8s 
0-7 

II 
\i 
3-0 
3-8 
0-7 
0-7 

2-1 

I-o 
0-7 
0-9 
0-4 

?:§ 

1-3 
■  -I 
•-$ 
>-5 
1-7 
>-3 


35 
2-9 
0-9 
0-9 

SI 

0-9 
0-5 

%i 
04 

%x 

l-I 
2-0 
I'l 

0-6 


Fuel  Value 
per  lb. 


Calories. 

910 
1025 
1I3S 
«90 
71S 
790 

62$ 
685 
74$ 

890 
14'5 
1770 

•»4S 
1320 
1635 
3SSS 

271$ 
4100 

2J 
1060 

•fit 

220 
3»S 

37* 
7$S 
9<5 

-22$ 

J'O 
1800 

t6js 
1620 
1605 
1620 
1635 

:^ 

1200 

II9S 
1170 
1925 
1645 

;^ 
1520 
1565 
160 
115 
100 

»9S 
440 
100 
190 

2tO 

»95 
150 
150 
ISIS 
148s 
915 
1250 


diets  generally  not  far  from  sufficient  to  maintain  nitrogen,  and 
usually  carbon,  equilibrium  in  the  body.  In  these  eiperiments 
the  amount  of  energy  expended  by  the  body  as  heat  and  as 
external  muscular  work  measured  in  terms  of  heat  agreed  on 
the  average  very  closely  with  the  amount  of  heat  that  would  be 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  all  the  matter  metaboliied  jn  the 


of  all  the  experiments  the  energy  of  the  expenditure  was  above 
99-9%  of  the  energy  of  the  income,— an  agreement  within  one 
part  in  lofio.  While  these  results  do  not  absolutely  prove  the 
application  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  in  the  human 
body,  they  certainly  approximate  very  closely  to  such  demonstra- 
tion.   It  is  of  course  posiible  that  eneiKy  may  have  given  of 
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Horn  tbe  body  in  olhor  fbnns  tlitti  heat  lad  external  araKular 
work.  It  i>  conceivable,  for  ezamfl^  that  intellectual  activity 
tuf  involve  the  tiaasfonnation  of  physical  energy,  and  that  the 
(DCfgy  Involved  may  be  diminated  in  gome  form  now  unknown. 
But  if  the  body  did  give  ofl  energy  which  was  not  measured  In 
these  czperiBBeata,  the  quantity  must  have  been  extremely  smalL 
Ifaeems  fair  to  infer  item  tbe  results  obtained  that  the  meta- 
bolism of  energy  in  the  body  occurred  in  oonfonnity  with  the  kw 
of  tbe  conservation  of  energy. 

'  3.  Cmmptsitim  ej  Pvtd  Ualtrith.— The  oompasition  of  food 
b  detomined  by  rhcmkal  analyses,  the  tesoltt  of  which  are 
conventionally  expressed  In  terms  of  the  nutritive  ingredients 
previously  described.  As  a  result  o<  an  enormous  amount  of 
such  Investlcstion  in  recent  years,  the  kinds  and  proportions  of 
mitrients  in  our  common  sorts  of  food  are  well  known.    Average 


actually  digested  and  absorbed.  Thus,  two  foods  may  oonlala 
equal  amounts  of  the  same  nutrient,  but  the  one  most  easily 
digested  will  really  be  of  most  value  to  the  body,  because  leas 
effort  is  necessary  to  utilize  it  Considerable  study  of  this  factor 
is  being  made,  and  much  valuable  information  is  accumulating, 
but  it  is  of  more  nprcisi  imports  nee  in  cases  o<  disotdered 
digestion. 

The  digestibility  of  food  in  the  sense  of  thorou^mess  of 
digestion,  however,  is  of  particular  importance  in  the  present 
discussiOD.  Only  that  portion  of  the  food  that  is  digested 
and  absorbed  is  available  to  the  body  for  the  building  of  tissue 
and  the  pixxluctian  of  energy.  Not  all  the  food  eaten  is  thus 
actually  digested;  undigested  material  is  excreted  in  the  fseccs. 
Tbe  thorou^meas  o(  digestion  is  determined  experimentally  by 
weighing  and  analysing  the  food  eaten  and  the  faeces  pertaining 


Tablb  II. — CteStcinls  tf  DitesHMUy  {or  AmOMIiiy)  oj  Nntnals  in  DjfftmU  CUuttt  tf  Faod  Mokriab. 


Kind  of  Food. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Kind  of  Food. 

Protein.         Fat 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

X 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Meat*     ... 

98 

9* 

^^ 

Commeil 

8a 

99 

ruh     ,      .      .      . 

96 

97 

,  , 

Wheat  meab  without  bran 

83 

93 

Poultry  .... 

lii^  product* 
Totd  ammal  ^ood  of 

9« 

97 

^ 

Wheat  meals  with  bran 
White  bread 

y 

S 

97 

96 

9* 

Entire  wheat  bread 

82 

94 

Graham  bnad 

76 

90 

mixed  diet     .        . 

97 

97 

98 

Rice        ...        . 

it                • 

9> 

Potatoes 

73 

98 

Fruits  and  nuts 

» 

96 

Beet*,  carrots,  fte.    . 

7» 

., 

95 

Sugar*  and  staiche* 

$ 

Cabbage,  kttuoe,  Ac. 

1  f  gum**         ... 

7« 

90 

Total  vegeuble  food  of 
mixeddSet    . 

«S               90 

97 

Oatmeal.       .       .       . 

78 

90 

97 

Total  food  of  mixed  diet    . 

9*               95 

97 

values  for  percentage  composition  of  some  ordinary  food  materials 
are  shown  in  Table  I.  (Table  I.  also  includes  &gures  for  fuel 
value.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  different  klAds  of  food  materials  vary 
widely  in  their  proportions  of  nutrients.  In  general  the  animal 
foods  contain  the  most  protein  and  fats,  and  vegetable  foods  are 
tich  in  cartMhydiates.  The  chief  nutrient  of  lean  meat  and  fish  is 
protein;  but  in  medium  fat  meats  tbe  proportion  of  fat  is  as  large 
as  that  of  protan,  and  in  the  fatter  meats  it  b  larger.  Cheese 
is  rich  in  both  protein  and  fat.  Among  the  vegetable  foods,  dried 
bnns  and  peas  are  especially  rich  in  protein.  The  proportion  in 
oatmeal  Is  also  fairly  large,  in  wheat  it  is  jnoderate,  and  in  maize 
steal  and  rice  it  Is  rather  small.  Oats. contain  more  oil  than  any 
of  the  common  cereals,  but  in  none  of  them  is  the  pn^wrtion 
espedally  large.  The  most  abundant  nutrient  in  all  the  cereals  is 
starch,  which  comprises  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  or  more 
of  their  total  nutritive  substance.  Cotton-seed  b  rich  in  edible 
oD,  and  so  are  olives.  Some  of  the  nuts  contain  fairiy  large 
proportioos  of  both  protein  and  fat.  The  nutrient  of  potatoes  is 
starch,  present  in  fair  proportion.  Fruits  contain  considerable 
carimhydrates,  chiefly  sugar.  Green  vegetables  are  not  of  much 
account  as  sources  of  any  of  the  nutrients  or  energy. 

Sbnilar  food  materials  from  different  sources  may  also  differ 
considerably  in  composition.  This  is  especially  true  of  meats. 
Th«s,  the  leaner  portions  from  a  fat  animal  may  contain  neariy  as 
much  fat  ■*  the  fatter  portions  bom  a  lean  animal.  The  data 
here  presented  are  largely  those  for  American  food  products, 
but  the  available  analyses  of  English  food  materials  indicate 
that  the  latter  differ  but  little  from  the  former  in  composition. 
The  analyse*  of  meats  produced  in  Europe  imply  that  they 
commonly  contain  somewhat  less  fat  and  more  water,  and 
ofttn  more  protein,  than  American  meats.  Tbe  meals  of  En^ish 
production  compare  with  the  American  more  than  with  the 
European  uirals.  Simnar  vegetable  foods  from  tbe  differaut 
eoimtrie*  do  not  differ  so  much  in  composition. 

4-  DitaUUHfy  «r  AnUtMUy  «/  Pond  MaHriaU.—Tbe  value 
of  ay  food  material  for  nutriment  depends  not  merely  upon  tbe 
kinds  and  amounts  of  nutrients  it  contains,  but  also  upon  the 
ease  and  convenience  with  which  the  nutrients  may  be  digested, 
Ud  eqiedally  opon  the  proportion  «f  the  nutrients  that  will  be 


to  it.  The  difference  between  the  corresponding  ingredients  of 
the  two  is  commonly  considered  to  represent  the  amounts  of 
the  ingredients  digested.  Expressed  in  percentages,  these  an 
called  coefficients  of  digestibility.    See  Table  II. 

Such  a  method  is  not  strictly  accurate,  because  the  faeces  do 
not  consist  entirely  of  imdigested  food  but  contain  in  additioa 
to  this  the  so-called  metalxdic  products,  which  include  the  tesi' 
duum  of  digestive  juices  not  resorbed,  fragments  of  intestinal 
epithelium,  &c  Since  there  b  as  yet  no  satisfactory  method  of 
separating  these  constituent*  of  the  excreta,  the  actual  digesti- 
bility of  the  food  is  not  determined.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
since  these  materials  must  origiiiany  come  from  food,  they 
represent,  when  expressed  in  terms  of  food  ingredients,  the  cost  of 
digestion;  hence  that  the  values  determined  as  above  explained 
represent  the  portion  of  food  available  to  the  body  for  the  bnild- 
ing  of  tissue  and  the  yielding  of  energy,  and  what  is  commonly 
doignated  as  digestibility  should  be  called  availability.  Other 
writers  retain  the  terra  "  digestibility,"  but  express  the  results 
as  "  apparent  digestibflity,"  until  more  knowledge  regarding 
the  metabolic  products  of  the  efcreta  u  available  and  the  actual 
digestibility  may  be  ascertained. 

Experimental  inquiry  of  thb  nattire  has  been  very  active  in 
recent  years,  espedally  In  Europe,  the  United  States  and  Japan; 
and  the  results  of  considerably  over  looo  digestion  experiments 
with  single  foods  or  combinatioiis  of  food  matcriab  are  available. 
These  were  mostly  with  men,  but  some  were  with  women 
and  with  children.  The  larger  part  of  these  have  been  taken 
into  account  in  the  following  estimations  of  the  digestibility 
of  the  nutrients  in  different  classes  of  food  materials.  The 
figures  here  shown  are  subject  to  revision  as  experimental  data 
accuBUilate.  They  are  not  to  be  taken  as  exact  measures  of 
the  digestibility  (or  availabnity)  of  every  kind  of  food  in  each 
given  class,  but  they  probably  represent  fairiy  well  the  average 
digeslibSity  of  the  dasaes  of  food  matcriab  as  ordinaiily  utlDzed 
in  the  mixed  diet. 

5.  Futl  Yalat-  of  Food. — The  potential  energy  of  food  b 
commonly  measured  as  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  when  the 
food  is  completely  oxidized.  In  the  laboratory  thb  u  determined 
by  burning  the  food  in  oxygen  in  a  calorimeter.  The  results, 
which  are  known  a*  the  hnt  of  combnstioa  of.  the  food,  •(• 
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ia  Ctkrio,  one  caloty  beiiig  the  amotint  of  hc«t 
Becessny  to  nSt»  the  temperature  of  one  kilagnun  of  water  one 
degree  centigrade.    But  it  is  to  be  obaerved  that  this  unit  is 

Tablb  III. — EMmales  oj  Beats  ri  CombusHon  and  of  Fiul  Valut 
of  Nulrinls  m  Oriinory  Uixtd  Ditt. 


Nutrients. 

Heat  of 
Combuxioa. 

Fuel  Value. 

One  gnuB  of  prciteitt       • 

Ohw  gnun  of  fats 

One  gmm  ofxrailiahydnte* 

Calories. 

5«S 
9-40 
4<S 

Calories. 
4-03 

onployed  shnply  from  convenience,  and  without  implication 
as  to  wliat  extent  the  enetgy  of  food  is  converted  into  heat  in 
thebody.    The  unit  employed  in  the  measurement  of  some  other 


greater  than  that  which  the  body  wfl  actually  derive  fron  k. 
In  the  first  place,  as  previously  shown,  part  a<  the  food  will  not 
be  digested  and  absorbed.  In  the  second  place,  the  nitngcnout 
compounds  absorbed  are  not  completely  oxidized  in  the  body, 
the  residuum  being  excreted  in  the  urine  as  urea  and  other  bodie* 
that  are  capable  of  further  oxidation  in  the  calorimeter.  The 
total  heat  of  combustion  of  the  food  eaten  must  therefore  be 
diminished  by  the  heat  of  combostioo  of  the  oxidizable  material 
rejeaed  by  the  body,  to  find  what  amoont  of  energy  is  actually 
available  to  the  organism  for  the  production  of  work  and  heat. 
The  amount  thus  dctennined  is  commonly  known  as  tlie  fuel 
value  of  food. 

Rubner's'  commonly  quoted  estimates  for  the  fuel  value  of  the 
nutrients  of  mixed  diet  are, — for  protein  and  carbohydrates  4-t, 
and  for  fats  Q-3  caloric*  per  gram.  According  to  the  method  of 
deduction,  however,  thee  factors  were  more  applicable  to  digested 
than  to  total  nutrients.    Atwatcr'  and  associates  have  deduced, 


Table  IV. — QuanHlia  >/  AvaitabU  Nutrimls  and  Enrrty  in  Daily  Food  QmsumpUon  of  Ptrsoni  m 
Different  Circumstances. 


Number  of 
Studies. 


Nutrients  and  Encniy  per  Man  per  Day. 


Protein. 


Fat. 


Carbo- 
hydrates. 


Fuel  Value. 


PersMS  vilk  Actm  Work. 

Baglisb  nyat  engineers    ..■ 

Prussian  machinists  • 

Swedish  enechaaics  . 

Bavarian  lumbermea . 

American  lumbermen 
'apanese  rice  cleaner 
ipanese  jtnrikshaw  runner 
hinese  farm  labourers  in  California 

American  athletes 

American  working-men's  families 

Ptrtoru  wiA  Ordinary  Work. 
Bavarian  mechanics .... 
Bavarian  farm  labourers  . 
Russian  peasants  .  .  *.  . 
Prussian  prisoners  .... 
Swedish  mechanics  .... 
American  working-men's  families 

Persons  mth  Lifht  Wort. 

American  artisans'  families 

English  tailors  (prisoners) 

German  shoemalcers 

Japanese  prisoners    .... 


S 

3 
S 

I 
I 

I 

19 
>3 


II 
5 


Professional  and  Buaiaeu  Uen, 

i apanese  professional  men. 
apanese  studcnu     . 
apanese  military  cadets   ., 
German  phyuclans   . 
Swedish  medical  students  . 
Danish  pbysidaos 
American  professional  and  business  men  and 
students 

Persoiu  wili  LilUe  at  no  £aernw. 
Pruaiian  prisoners 


Japanese  nnsooeta 

Inmates  of  home  for  aged — Germany 

Inmates  of  hospitals  for  insane — America 

Pertimt  n  DeslHnte  dmanstamus. 
Prussian  working  people    . 
Italian  mechanics     .... 
Anerieao  working-men's  families 


6 


31 
I 
I 
I 


It 

a 
5 
I 

SI 


I 

I 

49 


•3 
S 

II 


Crams. 

13a 
1*9 

174 

I30 

155 
103 

'37 
IS6 


lit 

126 

119 
117 

ISJ 
10$ 


93 

121 

99 
43 


98 
121 
117 
"4 


Crams. 

79 
107 
10$ 
»77 
3»7 

II 

2J 

90 
I9» 
226 


3* 
5» 

i\ 
7S 
■35 


107 
37 

'I 


90 
108 
■33 

"S 


80 


63 
70 
69 


7J 


Ciama. 

612 

9'7 
1010 
621 


571 
620 
507 
426 


3S« 
509 
367 


408 
S37 
611 
S17 
291 
242 


4»7 
360 
322 
3S3 


1* 
26J 


Calories. 

420$ 
4S90 
teis 
«745 
441S 
SOSO 
39*> 
4740 
5650 


30<o 

3200 

3>SS 
33» 
3325 
34*0 


2880 
2970 
2629 

21 10 


2190 
2800 
318$ 

a68s 
»7>S 
2790 

3»8S 


3400 
1725 
2097 

2J90 


2315 

"J* 

208s 


form  of  energy  might  be  used  instead,  as,  for  example,  the  foot- 
ton,  which  represents  the  amount  of  energy  necessary  to  raise 
one  ton  through  one  foot. 

The  amount  of  energy  which  a  given  nnantity  of  food  will 
|>roduce  on  complete  oxidation  outside  the  body,  however,  is 


from  data  much  more  extensiv*  than  those  available  to  Ruboecv 
factors  for  total  nutrients  somewhat  lower  than  tbese,  as  shown 

'Zlsclir.  Biol.  21  (l88j),p.  377. 

*CannecliciU   (Storrs)   AptcnUutal  Exptrimeni  Station   Ktfari 
(1899).  73- 
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is  Tabic  m.  Thoe  eadnutn  fem  to  Rpnacnt  the  bat 
•venge  {tcton  M  present  available,  but  are  iubject  to  leviiioa 
M  knowledge  is  extended. 

Ilie  lieats  of  combiutioo  of  all  the  iats  in  an  ordinary  mixed 
diet  would  avenge  about  9-40  calories  per  gram,  but  as  only 
9S%  of  the  fat  would  be  available  to  the  body,  the  fuel  value 
per  gram  would  be  (9-40X0-95  - )  S-93  calories.  Similarly,  the 
average  heat  of  combustion  of  carbohydrates  of  the  diet  would  be 
about  4-15  calories  per  gram,  and  as  97%  of  the  total  quantity 
Is  available  to  the  body,  the  fuel  vahie  per  gram  would  be  4-03. 
(It  ia  ooaunonly  asenned  that  the  nsorbed  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates are  completely  oxidixed  in  the  body.)  The  heats  of 
tombostion  of  all  the  kinds  of  protein  in  the  diet  would  average 
about  5-65  calories  per  gram.  Since  about  9<%  of  the  total 
protein  would  be  available  to  the  body,  the  potential  energy  of 
the  available  protein  would  be  equivalent  to  (5-65  Xo-9S  > )  5-20 
calories;  bat  a*  the  available  protein  is  not  completely  oxidized 
allowance  must  be  made  for  tlie  potential  energy  of  the  incom- 
pletely oxidized  residue.  This  is  estimated  as  equivalent  to  i  - 1 5 
calories  for  the  0-92  gram  of  available  protein;  hence,  the  fuel 
value  of  the  total  protein  is  (5-»>-t-i5- )  4-0;  calories  per  gram. 
Nutrients  of  the  same  class,  but  from  diSertnt  food  materials, 
taty  both  in  digestibility  and  in  heat  of  combustion,  and  hence 
bfuelvalne.  These  factors  ate  therefore  not  so  applicable  to  the 
nutrients  of  the  separate  articles  in  a  diet  as  to  those  of  the  diet  as 
a  whole. 

6.  Peed  Coimmptten. — Much  faiforaiation  regarding  the  food 
consumption  of  people  In  various  circumstances  in  different  parts 
•f  the  world  has  accumulated  diiring  the  past  twenty  years,  as  a 
result  of  studies  of  actual  dietaries  in  EngUnd,  Germany,  Italy, 
Russia,  Sweden  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  in  Japan  and  other 
oriental  countries,  and  especially  in  the  United  States.  These 
Studies  commonly  consist  in  ascertaining  the  kinds,  amounts 
and  composition  of  the  different  food  materials  consnmed  1^  a 
(roup  of  persons  during  a  given  period  and  the  number  of  meals 
tikenby  each  member  of  the  group,  and  computing  the  quantities 
of  the  diilerent  nutrients  in  the  food  on  the  basis  of  one  man  for 
one  day.  When  the  members  of  the  group  are  of  different  age, 
icx,  occupation,  &c.,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  effect  of  these 
factors  on  consumption  in  estimating  the  value  "  per  man." 
Uen  as  a  rule  eat  more  than  women  under  similar  conditions, 
women  more  than  children,  and  persons  at  active  work  more  than 
those  at  sedentary  occupation.  The  navvy,  for  example,  who 
is  constantly  using  up  more  nutritive  material  or  body  tissue  to 
supply  the  energy  required  for  his  muscular  work  needs  more 
protein  and  energy  in  his  food  than  a  bookkeeper  who  sits  at  his 
desk  all  day. 

In  my  Icing  allowance  for  these  differences,  the  vaiioos  indi- 
viduals are  commonly  compared  with  a  man  at  modeimtely  active 
'  Buscnlar  work,  who  is  taken  as  unity.  A  man  at  hard  muscular 
work  is  reckoned  at  x-3  times  such  an  individual;  a  man  with 
ight  muscular  work  or  a  boy  15-16  years  old,  -9;  a  man  at 
sedentary  occupation,  woman  at  moderately  active  muscular 
work,  boy  13-14  or  girl  is-r6  yean  old,  -8;  woman  at  light  work, 
boy  19  or  girl  13-14  years  eld,  -7;  boy  ib-ii  or  girl  10-12 
years  old,  -6;  child  6-9  years  old,  •%;  child  2-5  years  old,  -4; 
child  under  2  years, -3.  These  factors  are  byno  means  absolute 
Or  final,  but  are  basod  in  part  upon  experimental  data  and  in 
part  upon  arbitrary  assumption. 

The  total  number  of  dietary  studies  on  record  Is  very  large, 
hut  not  all  of  them  are  complete  enough  to  furnish  Telid>le 
data.  Upwards  of  looo  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  included 
in  statistical  averages  of  food  consumed  by  people  in  different 
•Srcumstances,  nearly  half  of  which  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States  in  the  past  decade.  The  nimiber  of  persons  in  the  indi- 
vidual studies  has  ranged  from  one  to  several  hundred.  Seme 
%flMa\  results  are  show-n  in  Table  IV. 

7.  QuantUits  of  NutricnU  needed. — For  the  proper  nourjsh- 
tient  of  the  body,  the  important  problem  is  how  much  protein, 
&ts  and  carbohydrates,  or  more  simply,  what  amounts  of  protein 
^d  potcutial  energy  are  needed  under  varying  circumstances, 
to  build  and  repair  muscular  and  other  tissues  and  to  supply 


energy  for  mttsadar  work,  heat  «ad  other  forms  of  energy. 
The  answer  to  the  problem  is  sought  in  the  data  obtained  In 
dietary  studies  with  considerable  numbers  of  people,  and  in 
metabolism  experiments  with  individuals  in  which  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  body  are  measured.  From  the  informa- 
tion thus  derived,  different  investigators  have  proposed  se-calM 
dietary  standards,  such  as  are  shown  in  the  table  below,  but 
unfortunately  the  experimental  data  are  still  insufficient  for 
entirely  trustworthy  figures  of  this  sort;  hence  the  term 
"  standard  "  as  here  used  is  misleading.  The  figures  given  ar# 
not  to  be  considered  as  exact  and  final  as  that  would  suggest) 
they  are  merely  tentative  estimates  of  the  average  daily  amounts 
of  nutrients  and  energy  required.  (It  Is  to  be  especially  noted 
that  these  are  available  nutrients  and  fuel  value  rather  thaq 
total  nutrients  and  energy.)  Some  of  the  values  proposed  by 
other  investigators  are  slightly  larger  than  these,  and  others 
are  decidedly  smaller,  but  these  are  the  ones  that  have  hitherto 
been  most  commonly  accepted  in  Europe  and  America. 

Table  V.—Slandards  for  Dietarits.    AtaOahU  NutnenU  and 
£***'!/  P*f  ^an  per  Day. 


Carbo- 

Fuel 

fTOton. 

Fat. 

hydrates. 

Value. 

Crams.' 

Grama. 

Grams. 

Calories. 

Man  at  hard  work 

133 

95 

^l 

3270 

Man  at  moderate  work 

109 

S3 

296} 

Alaaler's  Standards. 

Man    at    very    hard 

muacular  work 

161 

,.t 

..» 

5500 

Man  at  hard  muscular 

work 

«3» 

4t$o 

Man  at      modcntely 
active  muscular  work 

US 

, , 

3400 

Man      ait      light      to 

moderate     muscular 

work 

toj 

.^ 

3090 

Man  at  "sedentary" 
or  woman  at  moder- 

ately aetive  work     . 

9* 

WOO 

Woman  at  light  mus- 

cular work,  or  man 

without       muKular 

exercise 

83 

2450 

8.?y{>f»>c£ci»MHiiyi^F«atf.-^Forpeopleingoodhealth,  there 
are  two  important  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  regulation  of  the 
diet.  One  is  to  choose  the  foods  that  "  agree  "  with  them,  and 
to  avoid  tliose  which  they  cannot  digest  and  assimilate  without, 
harm;  and  the  other  is  to  use  such  sorts  and  quantities  of  foods 
as  will  supply  the  kmds  and  amounts  of  nutrients  needed  by  the 
body  and  yet  to  avoid  burdening  it  with  superfluous  mateikl  to 
be  disposed  of  at  the  cost  of  health  and  strength. 

As  for  the  fiirst-mentioned  rule,  it  is  practically  imposable  to 
give  infortnation  that  may  be  of  more  than  general  application. 
There  are  peoide  who,  because  of  some  individual  peculiarity,' 
cannot  use  foods  which  for  people  in  general  are  wholesome 
and  nutritious.  Some  persons  cannot  endure  milk,  othen  suffer 
if  they  eat  eggs,  othen  have  to  eschew  certain  kinds  of  meat,  or 
are  niade  uncomfortable  by  fruit;  but  such  cases  are  exceptions. 
Very  little  is  known  regarding  the  cause  of  these  conditions.  It 
is  possible  that  in  the  metabolic  processes  td  which  the  ingredientsi 
of  the  food  an  subjected  in  the  bo4y,  or  even  during  digestion' 
before  th*  substances  are  actually  taken  into  the  body,  com- 
pounds may  be  formed  that  are  in  one  way  or  another  injurious., 
AVhatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  is  literally  true  in  this  sense  that 
"what  is  one  man's  ment  is  another  man's  poison,"  and  each 
must  lean  for  himself  libut  foods  "  agree  "  with  him  and  what 
ones  do  not.    But  for  the  great  majority  of  people  in  hesllh, 

'  One  ounce  equals  28-3^  grams. 

*  As  the  chief  function  or  both  fats  and  carbohydrates  a  to  fumisH 
energy,  their  exact  proportion  in  the  diet  is  of  small  account.  ,  Thd 
amount  of  either  may  vary  largely  according  to  taste,  available 
supply,  or  other  condition,  as  lon^  as  the  total  amount  of  both  is 
sumcienc,  toother  with  the  protein  to  furnish  the  required  e""*^ 
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mitaUe  combautiaiit  of  tka  dtdiury  nets  of  wfaoIcBomc  food  other  •ubeUnces  whicb  they  eonlabi,  and  vbidi  tometiiiiMi 

nateiiab  make  a  healthful  diet.    On  the  other  hand,  tome  foods  urve  a  most  useful  puipose. 

«re  of  particular  value  at  times,  aside  from  their  use  for  nourish-  The  proper  observance  of  the  second  rule  meatiOBed  requirtt 

Dent,    Fruits  and  green  vegetables  often  benefit  people  greatly,  hiformation  regarding  the  demands  of  the  body  for  food  under 

not  as  nutriment  merely,  for  they  may  have  very  little  actual  different  dicumstancts.    Tb  supply  this  infoinution  is  one 

nutritive  material,  but  because  of  fruit  or  vegetable  adds  or  purpose  of  the  effort  to  detominc  the  so-called  dietary  staodaids 
Tails  VI.— ^mmoMi  cJ  NuMtnti  and  Enerty  Funiislitd  for  One  SkOliiit  «•  Pood  JtaUrials  at  Ordinary  Pricm. 


Food  Materials  as  Puicbaied. 

Prices 
per  lb. 

One  Shaiing  will  buy 

Total  Food 
Materials. 

Available  Nutrients. 

Fuel 
Value. 

Proceui. 

Fat 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Beef,  round 

•.d. 

0   10 

o    8) 
o    5 

lb. 

I-30 
I-4I 

a-40 

lb. 
•12 

•>6 
•44 

lb, 
•H 
••7 

•29 

Ik 

Cakiriea. 
1,155 

Beef.airiaia 

0   lO 

o    5 

I -so 
'•33 
ISO 
»-40 

•19 

•31 

•so 

•32 

1,360 

Beef,  rib          •        •       •        ■        . 

0   9. 

Sit 

1.8 

»<7 

•19 

•19 

1,200 

Mutton,  kg 

o    9 
o    S 

••33 

3-40 

•» 

•37 

•SO 

•35 

:: 

«.»45 
».»45 

PMt,  ipare-rib      ,.       .       . 

0    9 
o    7 

1-33 
1-71 

•17 

•31 
•39 

•■ 

1.645 
2,110 

Pork.  salt,  fat          .... 

o    7 
o    5 

I-7I 

3-40 

•03 

•04 

I-40 
t-»7 

>■ 

S5S 

Ptork,  moked  ham    .... 

0    8 
0    4i 

i:|? 

•so 

•J« 

t 

., 

».435 
4J30 

Fmhcod 

o    4 
o    3 

3-00 
4-00 

•34 
•45 

•01 

•01 

•• 

710 
945 

Saltcod 

o    3l 

0   10 

3-43 

•54 
•07 

•07 
•01 

•04 

IJ7» 
»7S 

Mak,  whofe,  4d.  a  qt. 

3d»<It-        . 
»d.aqt.        .        . 

0     3 
O      1} 

o    ■ 

6k» 
8oo 
u-oo 

:J2 
•38 

•23 

•46 

•30 

>.9«S 

MUk.  sUnuned,  3d.  a  qt.  . 

O      I 

a-oa 

•40 

■03 

•61 

2,oes 

Butler 

1    6 
I    3 

1     0 

•67 
•80 

1^00 

•m 
•at 
•01 

I 

j- 

3,330 

2,770 

3460 

Maiganne        ..... 

0    ♦ 

3-00 

2-37 

.. 

10,080 

Eggs,   2s.adoam    .        .        .'       . 
„     lis.  a  dottn    .... 
„       ls.adoim    .        ,        .        . 

»    4 

I     O 

o    8 

■75 

I-OO 

i-SO 

•10 
••3 

•19 

•07 
•o» 
•«} 

■• 

IS 

950 

Cheese    ...... 

0    8 
O    7 
o    5 

1-50 
l-7> 
a-40 

•38 

•48 
•55 

■77 

•04 

2.865 
3.265 
4.5»5 

Wheal  bread    ..... 

0     li 

10-67 

-76 

•'3 

sw 

12,421 

Wheatflour 

O      It 
o     l{ 

IIX 

■67 

•7» 

•07 
■07 

isi 

la.tio 
"«S5 

Oatmeal                  .... 

I    .1 

|:?l 

i-ii 
I-08 

•54 
•53 

ru 

«4.835 
M.430 

Rioc 

o    il 

686 

•45 

•Ol 

S-»7 

10.795 

Potatoes         •        *        •        .        . 

o    o} 

iS'OO 
24-00 

•'5 
•34 

•02 
•02 

JS 

5.60s 
747" 

Beans     ..... 

0     2 

6-00 

I-05 

•10 

3-47 

5.960 

S«gar 

1      i 

6-86 

'* 

6-86 

12,760 
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mentianed  above.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  these 
are  generally  more  applicable  to  the  proper  fccdlog  of  a  group 
or  class  of  people  as  a  whole  than  for  particular  individual 
in  this  class.  The  needs  of  individuals  will  vary  largely  from 
the  average  in  accordance  with  the  activity  and  individuality. 
Moreover,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  for  the  individual 
to  follow  any  standard  exactly  from  day  to  day.  It  is  requisite 
only  that  the  average  supply  shall  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  body  during  a  given  period. 

The  cooking  of  food  and  other  modes  of  preparing  it  for 
consumption  have  much  to  do  with  its  nutritive  value.  Many 
materials  which,  owing  to  their  mechanical  condition  or  to 
some  other  cause,  are  not  particulariy  desirable  food  materials 
in  their  natural  state,  are  quite  nutritious  when  cooked  or  other- 
arise  prepared  for  consumption.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  common 
experience  that  welI<ooked  food  is  wholesome  and  appetizing, 
whereas  the  same  material  poorly  prepared  is  unpalatable. 
There  are  three  chief  purposes  of  cooking;  the  first  is  to  change 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  food.  Heating  changes  the 
Mructure  of  many  food  materials  very  materially,  so  that  they 
may  be  more  easily  chewed  and  brought  fato  a  condition  in  which 
the  digestive  juices  can  act  upon  them  more  freely,  and  In  this 
way  probably  influencing  the  ease  and  thoroughness  of  digestion. 
The  second  is  to  make  the  food  more  appetizing  by  impieving 
the  appearance  or  fhivour  or  both.  Food  which  is  attractive  to 
the  eye  and  pleasing  to  the  palate  quickens  the  flow  of  saliva 
and  other  digestive  juices  and  thus  aids  digestion.  The  third 
is  to  kill,  by  heat,  disease  germs,  parasites  or  other  dangerous 
organisms  that  may  be  contained  in  food.  This  is  often  a  very 
important  matter  and  applies  to  both  animal  and  vegetable  foods. 
Scrupulous  neatness  should  always  be  observed  in  storing, 
handling  and  serving  food.  If  ever  cleanliness  is  desirable  it 
must  be  in  the  things  we  eat,  and  every  care  should  be  uken  to 
ensure  it  for  the  sake  of  health  as  well  as  of  decency.  Cleanliness 
in  this  connexion  means  not  only  absence  of  visible  dirt,  but 
freedom  from  undesirable  bacteria  and  other  minute  organisms 
and  from  worms  and  other  parasites.  If  food,  raw  or  cooked,  is 
kept  in  dirty  places,  peddled  from  dirty  carts,  prepared  in  dirty 
rooms  and  in  dirty  dishes,  or  exposed  to  foul  air,  disease  germs 
and  other  offensive  and  dangerous  substances  may  easily  enter  it. 

Q.  Paumary  Economy  of  Food. — Statistics  of  economy  and  of 
cost  of  living  in  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States 
show  that  at  least  half,  and  commonly  more,  of  the  Incom;  of 
wage-earners  and  other  people  in  moderate  circumstances  is 
expended  for  subsistence.  The  relatively  large  cost  of  food,  and 
the  important  influence  of  diet  upon  health  and  strength,  make  a 
more  widespread  understanding  of  the  subject  of  dietetics  very 
desirable.  The  maxim  that "  the  best  is  the  cheapest  "  does  not 
apply  to  food.  The  "  best "  food,  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is 
the  finest  in  appearance  and  flavour  and  which  is  sold  at  the 
highest  price,  is  not  generally  the  most  economical. 

The  price  of  food  is  not  regulated  largely  by  its  value  for 
nutriment.  Its  agrecableness  to  the  palate  or  to  the  buyer's 
fancy  is  a  large  factor  in  determining  the  current  demand  and 
market  price.  There  is  no  more  nutriment  in  an  ounce  of  protein 
or  fat  from  the  tcndcr-loln  of  beef  than  from  the  round  or  shoulder. 
The  protein  of  animal  food,  has,  however,  some  advantage  over 
that  of  vegetable  foods  in  that  it  is  more  thoroughly,  and  perhaps 
more  easily,  digested,  for  which  reason  it  would  be  economical  to 
pay  somewhat  more  for  the  same  quantity  of  nutritive  material 
tn  the  animal  food.  Furthermore,  animal  foods  such  as  meats, 
fish  and  the  like',  gratify  the  palata  as  most  vegetable  foods  do 
aot.  For  persons  in  good  health,  foods  in  which  the  nutrients 
sre  the  most  expensive  are  like  costly  articles  of  adornment. 
People  who  can  well  afford  them  may  be  'justified  in  buying 
tliem,  but  they  are  not  economical.  The  most  economical  food 
is  that  which  Is  at  the  same  time  most  healthful  and  cheapest. 

The  variations  in  the  cost  of  the  actual  nutriment  in  different 
food  materials  may  be  illustrated  by  comparison  of  the  amounts 
of  nutrients  obtained  for  a  given  sum  in  the  materials  as  bought 
at  ordinary  market  prices.  This  is  done  in  Table  VI.,  which 
shows  the  amounts  of  available  nutrients  contained  In  the  quan- 
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titles  of  different  food  maleiisb  that  may  be  purchased  for  one 
shilling  at  prices  common  in  England. 

When  proper  attchtion  is  given  to  the  needs  of  the  body  for 
food  and  the  relation  between  cost  and  nutrilive  value  of  food 
materials,  it  will  be  found  that  with  care  in  the  purchase  and  skill 
in  the  preparation  of  food,  considerable  control  may  be  had  over 
the  cxpensiveness  of  a  palatable,  nutritious  and  healthful  diJt. 

Authorities.— CoMPosirroN  of  Foobs:— Konig.  Chemie  itr 
mtHScklichen  Nakrun^S'  und  Genussmithl;  Atwater  and  Bryant. 
"Composition  of  American  Food  Materials,"  Bui.  28,  Office  of 
E*[Miriment  Stations.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  NuTRITIOW 
*ND  Dietetics:— Armsby,  PrincipUs  of  Animal  Nutrilion;  Lusk, 
TAer  Science  of  Nutrition;  Burncy  Yco,  Food  in  Ilcaith  and  Disease*, 
Munk  and  UfFcImann,  Die  Erndhrung  des  gesunden  und  kranken 
Mi:nscken;  Von  Lcyden,  Erndkrungstkerapic  und  Diatclik;  Dujardin- 
Be.iumctz,  llygiine  alimenlaire;  Hutchison,  Food  and  Dietetics;  R. 
H.  Chittenden.  Physiological  Economy  in  Nutrition{looi),  Nulrilionof 
Af.i.i  C1907);  Atwater.  '*  Chemistry  and  Economy  of  Food,"  Bui.  at, 
Ofiice  of  Experiment  Stations.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  See 
alio  other  Bulletins  of  the  same  office  on  composition  of  food,  results 
of  dietary  studies,  metabolism  experiments.  &c.,  in  the  United  States. 
GlCNERAL  Metabolism:— Voit.  Pkysiohgie  des  allgcmeinen  Slot- 
werhscls  und  dcr  Erndhrung:  Hermann,  Handbuch  der  Pkysioio^, 
Bd.  vi. ;  Von  Noorden,  Pathotogie  des  Stofftitechsels;  Scbafer,  Text- 
Bonk  of  Physiology,  vol.  i. :  Atwater  and  Lancworthy.  "  Digest  of 
Metabolism  Experiments,"  Bull.  45,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (\V.  O.  A.;  R.  D.  M.) 

DIETRICH.  CHRISTUH  WItHBLH  BRHST  (1713-1774), 
German  painter,  was  bom  at  Weimar,  where  he  was  brought  up 
early  to  the  profession  of  art  by  his  father  Johann  George,  then 
paintcrof  miniatures  to  the  court  of  the  duke.  Having  been  seat 
to  Dresden  to  perfect  himself  under  the  care  of  Akzander  Thiele, 
he  had  the  good  fortime  to  finish  in  two  hours,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  a  picture  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king  of 
Saxony.  Augustus  n.  was  so  pleased  with  Dietrich's  readiness 
of  hand  that  he  gave  him  means  to  study  abtxutd,  and  visit  in 
succession  the  chief  cities  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  There 
he  learnt  to  copy  and  to  imitate  masters  of  the  previous  century 
with  a  versatility  truly  stirprising.  Winckcbnann,  to  whom  he 
had  been  recommended,  <lid  not  hesitate  to  call  him  the  Raphad 
of  landscape.  Yet  in  this  branch  of  his  practice  he  merely 
imitated  Salvator  Rosa  and  Eveidingen.  Hewasmoresttccessfiit 
in  aping  the  style  of  Rembrandt,  and  numerous  examples  of  this 
habit  may  be  found  in  the  galleries  of  St  Petersburg,  Vieima  and 
Dresden.  At  Dresden,  indeed,  there  are  picttures  acknowledged 
to  be  his,  bearing  the  fictitious  dates  of  1636  and  1638,  and  the 
name  of  Rembrandt.  Among  Dietrich's  cleverest  reproductions 
we  may  account  that  of  Ostade's  manner  in  the  "  Itinerant 
Singers  "  at  the  National  Gallery.  His  skill  in  catcUag  the 
character  of  the  later  masters  of  Holland  is  shown  in  cantllc- 
light  scenes,  such  as  the  "  Squirrel  and  the  Peep-Show  "  at  St 
Petersburg,  where  we  arc  easily  reminded  of  Godfried  Schalcken. 
Dietrich  tried  every  branch  of  art  except  portraits,  painting 
Italian  and  Dutch  views  alternately  with  Scripture  scenes  and 
still  life.  In  1741  bewas  appointed  court  painter  to  Augustus  in. 
at  Dresden,  with  an  annual  salary  of  400  thalers  (Jfio) ,  conditional 
on  the  production  of  four  cabinet  pictures  a  year.  This  condit  ion, 
no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  presence  of  fifty-two  of  the  master's 
panels  and  canvases  in  one  of  the  rtxiras  at  the  Dresden  museum. 
Dietrich,  though  popular  and  probably  the  busiest  artist  of  his 
time,  never  produced  anything  of  his  own;  and  his  imitations 
ate  necessarily  inferior  to  the  originals  which  he  affected  to  copy. 
His  best  work  Is  ceruinly  that  which  be  gave  to  engravings. 
A  collection  of  these  at  the  British  Musettm,  produced  on  the 
general  lines  of  earlier  men,  such  as  Ostade  and  Rembrandt, 
reveal  both  spirit  and  skilL  Dietrich,  after  his  return  from  the 
Peninsula,  generally  signed  himself  "  Dietericij,"  and  with  this 
signature  most  of  his  extant  pictures  are  inscribed.  He  died  at 
Dresden,  after  he  had  successively  filled  the  important  appoint- 
ments of  director  of  the  school  of  painting  at  the  Meissen  porcelain 
factory  and  professor  of  the  Dresden  academy  of  arts. 

DIETRICH  OP  BERN,  the  name  given  in  German  popular 
poetry  to  Theodoric  the  Great  The  legendary  history  of  Dietrich 
differs  so  widely  from  the  life  of  Theodoric  that  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  two  were  originally  imconnected.    Medieval 
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chroniclers,  however,  repeatedly  asserted  the  identity  of  Dietrich 
and  Theodoric,  although  the  more  critical  noted  the  anachronisms 
involved  in  making  Ermanaric  (d.  376)  and  Attik  (d.  453)  con- 
temporary with  Theodoric  (b.  455).  That  the  legend  is  l>ased 
on  vague  historical  reminiscences  is  proved  by  the  retention  of 
the  names  of  Theodoric  (Thiuda-reilcs,  Dietrich)  and  his  fattier 
Theudemir  (Dietmar),  by  Dietrich's  connexion  with  Bern 
(Verona)  and  Raben  (Ravenna).  Something  of  the  Gothic  lung's 
character  descended  to  Dietrich,  familiarly  called  the  Bemett 
the  bvourite  of  German  medieval  saga  heroes,  although  his 
story  did  not  leave  the  same  mark  on  later  German  literature  as 
did  that  of  the  Nibelungs.  The  cycle  of  songs  connected  with  his 
name  in  South  Germany  is  partially  preserved  in  the  HcUcHbuch 
(f.».)  in  DUtrkk't  Fluckt,  the  KabtnscUacJU  and  Alpharls  Tod; 
but  it  was  leserved  for  an  Icelandic  author,  writing  in  Norway 
in  the  ijth  century,  to  compile,  with  many  romantic  additions,  a 
consecutive  account  of  Dietrich.  In  this  Norse  prose  redaction, 
known  as  the  VHkino  Saga,  or  more  correctly  the  TUdrekuata, 
Is  incorporated  much  extraneous  matter  from  the  Nibelungen 
and  Wayland  legends,  in  fact  practically  the  whole  of  south 
(jermao  heroic  tradition. 

There  are  traces  of  a  form  of  the  Dietrich  legend  in  which  he 
was  represented  as  starting  out  from  Byzantium,  in  accordance 
with  historical  tradition,  for  his  conquest  of  Italy.    Biit  this 
early  disappeared,  and  was  superseded  by  the  existing  legend, 
in  whlcfa,  perhaps  by  an  "  epic  fusion  "  with  his  father  Theudemir, 
he  was  associated  with  Attila,  and  then  by  an  easy  transitiori 
with  Ermanaric.    Dietrich  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  of 
Bern  by  bis  unde  Emumaric    After  years  of  exile  at  the  court 
of  Attifai  he  returned  with  a  Hunnish  army  to  Italy,  and  defeated 
Ennanatic  b  the  Rabcnschlacht,  or  battle  of  Ravenna.    Attila's 
two  sons,  with  Dietrich's  brother,  fell  in  the  light,  and  Dietrich 
returned  to  Attila's  court  to  answer  for  the  death  of  the  young 
princes.    This  very  improbable  renunciation  of  the  advantages  of 
his  victory  aoggests  that  in  the  original  venion  of  the  story  the 
RabenschUcht  was  a  defeat.    In  the  poem  of  Ermtnrichs  Tod 
he  is  represented  a*  slaying  Ermanaric,  as  in  fact  Theodoric  slew 
Odoacer.    "Otacher"  replaces  Ermanaric  as  his  adversary  in  the 
HiUeiratidtlM,  which  relates  how  thirty  years  after  the  earlier 
attempt  he  reconquered  liis  Lombard  kingdom.    Dietrich's  long 
residence  at  Attila's  court  represents  the  youth  and  early  man- 
hood of  Theodoric  spent  at  the  imperial  cotirt  and  fighting  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  and,  in  accordance  with  epic  custom,  the  period 
of  exile  was  adorned  with  war-like  exploits,  with  fights  with 
dragons  and  giants,  most  of  which  had  no  essential  connexion 
with  the  cycle.    The  romantic  poems  of  Kinii  Laurin,  Sigmot, 
Eckenlud  and   Virginal  are  based  largely  on  local  traditions 
originally  independent  of  Dietrich.    The  court  of  Attila  (Etael) 
was  a  ready  bridge  to  the  Nibelungen  legend.    In  the  final  catas- 
trophe he  was  at  length  compelled,  after  steadily  holding  aloof 
from  the  combat,  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  his  Amelungs  by 
the  Bnrgundians,  and  delivered  Hagen  bound  into  the  hands  of 
Kriemhild.    The  flame  breath  which  anger  induced  from  him 
shows  the  influence  of  pure  myth,  but  the  tale*  of  his  demonic 
origin  and  of  his  being  carried  oS  by  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  a 
black  heise  may  safely  be  put  down  to  the  clerical  hostility  to 
Theodoric's  Arianism. 

Generally  speaking,  Dietrich  of  Bern  was  the  wise  and  just 
monarch  as  opiwsed  to  Ermaiuuic,  the  typical  tyrant  of  Germanic 
legend.  He  was  invariably  reprcwntnl  a*  slow  of  provocation 
and  a  friend  of  peace,  but  once  roused  to  battle  not  even  Siegfried 
couM  withstand  his  onslaught.  But  probably  Dietrich's  fight 
with  Siegfried  in  Kriemhild's  rose  garden  at  Worms  is  a  late 
additkin  to  the  Rosengarten  myth.  The  chief  heroes  of  the 
Dietrich  cycle  are  hia  tutor  and  companion  in  arms,  Hildebraod 
(see  HiuKBKAMD,  Lay  or),  with  his  nephews  the  Wolfings 
Alphart  and  Wolfhart;  Wittich,  who  renounced  bis  allegiance 
to  Dietrich  and  slew  the  sons  of  Attila;  Hcime  and  Biterolf. 

The  cootents  of  the  poems  dealing  vtth  the  Dietrich  cycle  are 
summarised  by  Uhland  in  SckritUn  tur  Gesckichu  dtr  Dichtune  und 
Sagt  (Stuttgart,  1873).  The  Thviriksmgn  («1.  C.  Unpr,  Chriniania, 
■8«)  is  tranalated  mto  German  by  F.  H.  v.  der  Hagen  in  AUdeutsdu 
mitollimdiKlu HtUMiOffm  (vols.  i.  and  U.  jfd  ta..  Brcilau,  187a). 


A  summary  of  it  forms  the  concluding  chapter  of  T.  Hodgkin'« 
Theodoric  the  Gclh  (1S91).  The  v.irl.ition5  in  the  Dietrich  legend  in 
the  Uitin  histori.ini.  in  OW  and  Miildle  HiRh  German  literature, 
and  m  the  northern  sa_Ka,  can  be  sludieil  in  W.  Grimms  DrMtsckt 
//WA'».nne(indcd..  Berlin.  1867).  There  isa  good  account  in  Englijfc 
in  K.  E.  Sandbachs  Heroic  Saga-cycU  aj  Dielrick  0!  Bern  (loois), 
lorminB  No.  15  of  Alfred  Nutt's  Popular  Sludie!  in  Mvlhotogy.  and 
another  in  M.  Bcntinck  Smith's  translation  of  Dr  O. 'L.  jinczck's 
Deutjche  HeUensaj^e  (Norlhern  Legends,  London,  1902).  For  moderf 
German  authorities  and  commentators  sec  B.  Symons.  "  Deutscha 
Hcldensage  "  in  II.  Paul'sCz-rf.  d.  germnu.  Phil.  (Strassburg.  ncwed, 
1905):  also  Gocdeke,  Cachichu  der  dcutscken  Dichlung  {i.  241.346). 

DIEZ.     FRIEDRICH     CHRISTIAM     (1794-1876),     German 

phiJoloEi5t,was  born  at  Gicsscn,  in  Hesse- Darmstadt,  on  the  tjlll 

of  March  1794.     He  was  educated  first  at  the  g)mnasium  and 

then  at  the  university  of  his  native  town.    There  he  studied 

classics  under  Friedrich  Gottlieb  Wclckcr  (t784-i868)  who  had 

just  relumed  from  a  Iwo  years'  residence  in  Italy  to  fill  the  chaif 

of  archaeology  and  Greek  literature.     It  was  Welcker  who 

kir.dlcd  in  him  a  love  of  lulian  poetry,  and  thus  gave  the  first 

bent  to  his  genius.    In  1813  he  joined  the  Hesse  corps  as  a 

volunteer  and  served  in  the  French  campaign.    Next  year  ha 

returned  to  his  books,  and  this  short  taste  of  military  service  was 

the  only  break  in  a  long  and  uneventful  life  of  literary  labours. 

By  his  parents'  desire  he  applied  himself  for  a  short  time  to  law, 

but  a  visit  to  Goethe  in  1818  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  studies, 

and  determined  liis  future  career.     Goethe  had  been  reading 

R.iynouard's5c/<c/io«j/rom  Uir  Romame  /"oc/j,  and  advised  the 

young  scholar  to  explore  the  rich  mine  of  Provcnfal  lilcraturd 

which  the  French  savant  had  opened  up.     This  advice  was 

cagerlyfollowed,and  henceforth  Diczdcvotcd  himself  lo  Romance 

literature.    He  thus  became  the  founder  of  Romance  philology. 

After  supporting  himself  for  some  years  by  private  teaching,  he 

removed  in  1822  to  Bonn,  where  he  held  the  position  of  prtvat- 

decent.    In  r823  he  published  his  first  work.  An  Introduction 

to  Romance  Poetry;  in  the  following  year  appeared  The  Poetry 

of  the  Troubadours,  and  in  1829  The  Lives  and  Works  0/  the 

Troubadours.    In  1830  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  modem 

literature.    The  rest  of  his  life  was  mainly  occupied  with  the 

composition  of  the  two  great  works  on  which  his  lame  rests,  the 

Grammar  of  the  Romance  Languages  (1836-1844),  and  the  Lexicon 

vf  Ike  Romance  Languages — Italian,  Spanish  and  French  (t8s3); 

In  these  two  works  Diez  did  for  the  Romance  group  of  languages 

what  Jacob  Grimm  did  for  the  Teutonic  family.     He  died  at 

Bonn  on  the  19th  of  May  1876. 

The  earliest  French  philologists,  such  as  Pcrion  and  Henri  Estienne, 
had  sought  to  discover  the  origin  of  French  in  Greek  and  even  in 
Hebrew.  For  more  than  a  century  M6nage>  Etymological  Dictionary 
held  the  field  without  a  rival.  Considering  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written  (1650),  it  was  a  meritorious  work,  but  philology  was  then  in 
the  empirical  stage,  and  many  of  Menage's  derivations  (such  as 
that  of  '  rat "  from  the  Latin  "  mus,"  or  of  "  haricot "  from  "  fal)a  ") 
have  since  become  bywords  among  philologists.  A  great  ad\-ance 
was  m.ide  by  Kaynouard,  who  by  his  critical  editions  of  the  works 
of  the  Trouuidours,  published  in  the  first  years  of  the  loth  ccnturv, 
Liid  the  foundations  on  which  Diez  afterwards  built.  The  difference 
between  Diez's  method  and  that  of  his  predecessors  is  well  stated  by 
him  in  the_  preface  to  his  dictionary.  In  sum  it  is  the  tlilferencc 
between  science  and  guess-work.  The  scientific  method  Ls  to  follow 
implicitly  the  discovered  principles  and  rules  of  phonology,  and  not 
to  swcr\'e  a  foot's  breadth  from  them  unless  plain,  actuarexccptions 
shall  justify  it:  to  follow  the  genius  oi  the  language,  and  by  cross- 
euestioning  to  elicit  its  secrets;  to  gauge  each  letter  and  estimate 
liie  \*aluc  which  attaches  to  it  in  each  position;  and  lastly  to  possess 
tlie  true  philosophic  spirit  which  is  prepared  to  welcome  any  new 
met,  though  It  may  modify  or  upset  the  most  cherished  theory. 
Such  is  the  historical  method  which  Diez  pursues  in  his  grammar 
and  dictionary.  To  collect  and  arrange  facts  is,  as  he  tells  us,  the 
sole  secret  of  his  success,  and  he  adds  in  other  words  the  famous 
a!>ophthegm  of  Newton,  "  hypotheses  non  fingo."  "The  introduct  ion 
t>  the  grammar  con.sIsts  of  two  parts: — the  first  discusses  the  Latin, 
Creek  and  Teutonic  elements  common  to  the  Romance  languages; 
tiie  second  treats  of  the  six  dialects  separately,  their  origin  and  the 
dements  peculiar  to  each.  The  grammar  itself  is  divided  into  four 
books,  on  phonology,  on  flexion,  on  the  formation  of  words  by 
Oomjiosition  and  derivation,  and  on  syntax. 

His  dictionar>'  is  dividctfinto  two  parts.  The  first  contains  words 
©jmmon  to  two  at  least  of  the  three  principal  groups  of  Romance: 
-—Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  Provencal  and  French.  "The 
Italian,  as  nearest  the  original,  is  placed  at  Ihc  bead  of^eaiU)  =*rT'rlr. 
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TIm  Hcond  put  tmta  of  vordi  peculiar  to  one  group.    There  b  no 
■epante  ^losBary  of  Wallacbian. 

Of  the  introduction  to  the  grammar  there  is  an  English  tmnalation 
by  C.  B.  Cayky.  The  dictionary  has  been  pubtishedin  a  remodelled 
form  for  English  readers  by  T.  C  Donkin. 

DIBZ,  a  town  o{  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse- 
Kassau,  romaQtically  situated  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Lahn, 
bere  crossed  by  an  old  bridge,  30  m.  £.  from  Coblens  on  the 
nilway  to  Wetzlar.  Pop.  4500.  It  is  overlooked  by  a  farmer 
castle  of  the  counts  of  Nassau-DSIenburg,  now  a  prison.  Close 
by,  on  «n  eminence  above  the  river,  lies  the  castle  of  Oranien- 
stein,  formerly  a  Benedictine  nunneiy  and  now  a  cadet  school, 
with  beautiful  gardens.  There  ate  a  Roman  Catholic  and  two 
Evangelical  churches.  The  new  part  of  the  town  is  well  built 
and  contains  numerous  pretty  viUa  residences.  In  addition  to 
extensive  iron-works  there  are  sawmills  and  tanneries.  In  the 
vkinity  are  FacUngen,  celebrated  for  its  minenti  waters,  and 
the  nujestic  castle  of  Schaumburg  beknging  to  the  prince  of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont. 

mrVBBBHCEa,  CAtonUIS  of  {TkurycfPiniU  Diffmemu), 
that  branch  of  mathematics  which  deals  with  the  sucoesaive 
differences  of  the  terms  of  a  series. 

I.  The  most  important  of  the  cases  to  which  mathematical 
methods  can  be  applied  are  those  in  which  the  terms  of  the  series 
•re  the  values,  taken  at  stated  intervals  (regular  or  irregular),  of 
•  continuously  varying  qnantity.  In  these  coses  the  formulae 
of  finite  diffeiences  enable  certain  quantities,  whose  exact  value 
depends  on  the  taw  of  variation  (i.t.  the  law  which  governs  the 
icUtive  magnitude  of  these  terms)  to  be  calculated,  often  with 
great  accuracy,  from  the  given  terms  of  the  series,  without 
explicit  reference  to  the  law  of  variation  itself.  The  methods 
used  may  be  extended  to  cases  where  the  series  is  a  double  scries 
(series  of  double  entry),  i.t.  where  the  value  of  each  term  depends 
on  the  values  of  a  pair  of  other  quantities. 

a.  The  first  diffmnces  of  a  series  are  obtained  by  subtracting 
from  each  term  the  term  immediately  preceding  it.  If  these  are 
treated  as  terms  of  a  new  series,  the  first  diSerences  of  this  series 
■re  the  second  differmta  of  the  original  series;  and  so  on. 
The  sncceesive  differences  are  also  called  differenca  of  Hit  first, 
gecond,  .  .  .  order.  Thedifferencesofsucccssiveordersaremost 
conveniently  arranged  ib  successive  columns  of  a  table  thus: — 


Term. 

ttt  DifT. 

and  DifT. 

3rdDilf. 

4th  Diir. 

a 
i 

e 
d 

e 

»-a 
c-b 
d-e 
e-d 

c-ih+a 

d-2C+b 

t-ad+c 

i-jr+ji-e 
t-3d+y-b 

i-Ad+6c-4i+a 

Algebra  0/  Differ€nc€s  and  Sums. 
The  formal  relations  between  the  termi  of  the  teries  and  the 
dinerencca  may  be  seen  by  compftting  fhe  arrangements  (A)  and  (B) 


di^i 


in  6c.  I. 


In  (A)  the  various  terms  and  differences  are  the  same  as  in 
1 2,  but  placed  differently.  In 
(B)  we  take  a  new  series  of 
terms  a,  0^  y,  S,  commencing 
4rith  the  same  term  a,  and  take 
the  succcsMve  sums  of  pain  of 
terms,  instead  of  the  successive 
\  differences,  but  place  them  to 
the  left  instead  of  to  the  ncht. 
It  will  be  scen.^n  the  first 
place,  that  the  succcsai vc  terms 


Fig.  I. 


In  (A);  reading  downwards  to  the  right,  and  the  successive 
terms  in  (B),  reading  downwards  to  the  left,  cnnsist  each  of 
a  scries  of  terms  whose  coefiicients  follow  the  binomial  law;  i.  0. 
the  cocfficienu  in  b—a,  <— a6+a,  i— 3«+36— o,  .  .  .  and  in 
0+A  a-\-3ff-\-y,  a+3P+3T+<,  .  .  .  are  respectively  the  same  as 
In  y.-x.  (>-*)*.  (y-*)\  ,.  .  .  nnd  in  *-f-y.  (*+?)'.  U+y)*,  .  .  . 
In  the  second  place*  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relations  between  the 
various  terms  in  (A)  are  identical  with  the  relations  between  the 
fliniilarly  placed  terras  in  (D) ;  e.g.  0+y  is  the  difference  of  a+2ff-\-y 
Unda+0,  just  asc— 6  is  the  difference  of  c  and  6:  and  d— c  is  the  sum 
of  c— ftaod  d—3c+b,  just  as  0-f  27+J  is  the  sum  of  ^-t'Tand  7+I. 
Henrr  if  %-e  take  0,  y,  ,9,  ...  of  (B)  as  being  the  same  as  b—a. 
€—3b-^a,  rf— 3^+36— o,  ...  of  (A),  all  corresponding  terms  in  ^hc 
two  diagrams  will  be  the  same. 

Thus  we  obtain  the  two  principal  formulae  conncctii^  terms  and 
diffcreacCT.  _  If  we  provisionally  describe  &—o,<—a^+a,  .  .  .  atUie 


fim,  second.  .  .  .  differencea  of  the  ptrticular  terra  a  (|  7);  theft 
(L)  the  nth  difference  of  a  ta 


i-dk+.-.+C-i)-^ 


1.3 


S«+(-l)-Hl*+(-l)-tf. 


where/,  A  .  .  .  arethe  (n-(-i)th,  nth,  .  .  .  terms  of  the  series  a,  &, «. 
.  .  .  ;  the  coefficientB  being  tlioae  of  the  terms  in  the  expansion  ol 
(y-x)*:  and  (iL)  the  (R+i)th  term  of  the  aeriei,  i.e.  the  ntb  term 
after  a,  is 


1.3 

where  A  %  ...  are  the  first,  second,  .  .  .  differences  of  a;  the 
coefficleots  bdng  those  of  the  terms  in  the  expansion  of  (x+y)*. 

4.  Now  euppcue  we  treat  the  terms  a,  6,  c,  .  .  .  as  being  them- 
selves the  first  differences  of  another  aeries.  Then,  if  the  firat  term 
of  this  Bcrtes  is  N',  the  subsequent  terms  are  N+o,  N+a+6.  N+a+ 
b+c,  ,  .  .;  f.e.  the  difference  between  the  fs+l)th  term  and  the 
first  term  is  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  ongiiul  aeries.  The 
term  N,  in  the  diafram  (A),  will  come  above  and  to  the  left  of  a;  and 
we  see.  by  (11.)  of  §3,  that  the  sum  of  the  first « terms  of  the  original 
series  is 


(N+M+^Tr^^+  •••  )  -N-«a+^ 


ta  ''^    t.3.3 

5.  At  an  example,  talce  the  arithmetical  serlea 

a,  0+^,  a-i-2p,  .  .  . 
The  first  differences  anp,p,p, . . .,  and  the  diffidences  of  any  bigber 
orderareaera    Henoe.by  (ti.)of  l3.thc(n+i}th  termisd+ap.and, 
by  i4,  the  sum  of  the  first  fi  terms  is  fM+jff(ii  —  z}^-int3a+(»—t)Pl. 

6.  Asanotberexampte,  take  the  series  1.8.  27,  .  .  .  tl)eterms<rt 
which  are  the  cubes  m  i,  ft,  3,  .  .  .  The  first,  second  and  third 
differences  of  the  first  term  are  7,  la  and  6;  and  it  may  be  shown 
(S  >4  (>•))  that  all  differences  at  a  higher  order  are  zero.  Hence  the 
sum  01  the  fint  *  terms  is 


1. 


*+yi:i"+"      i.a.3     "^ 1.2.3-4 

7.  In  13  we  have  described  b—a,  c  —  2b-\-a,  ...  as  the  first, 

second differences  of  a.    This  ascription  of  the  differences 

to  particular  terms  of  the  scries  is  quite  arbitrary.  If  we  read  the 
differences  in  thi-  table  of  §  2  upwards  to  the  right  instead  of  down- 
wards to  the  ri^ht,  we  might  descrilie  e~d,  e—2d-\-c,  ...  as  the 
first,  second.  .  .  .  differences  of  e.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  of 
greatest  weight  in  c—xb-i-a,  i.e.  the  term  which  has  the  numerically 
greatest  coemcicnt,  is  b,  and  therefore  c  —  sb+a  might  properly  be 
rcfcardedas  the  second difffrenccof  6;  andsimilarly«  — 4(/-l-6c— 4»+o 
might  be  regarded  as  the  fourth  difference  of  c.  These  three 
methods  of  regiircJing  the  difTrrrnrr^  Ipad  to  three  different  systems 
of  notation,  wmcli  are  described  in  §§  9,  10  and  ll. 

Notation  of  Difertmces  and  Sums, 

8.  It  Is  convement  to  denote  the  terms  a,  6,  e,  ...  of  the  seriea 

by  «•,  Ml,  Ml,  «i . .  .  .  If  we  merely  have  the  terms  of  the  series,  «• 
may  be  regarded  as  meaning  the  (ff  +  i)th  term.  Usually,  however. 
the  terms  are  the  values  of  a  quantity  n,  which  is  a  function  o( 
another  quantity  x,  and  the  values  of  x,  to  which  a,  b,  c,  .  .-.  corre* 
spond,  proceed  by  a  constant  difference  k.  If  zg  anid  vg  arc  a  pair 
of  corresponding  values  of  x  and  m,  and  if  any  other  value  xg+mA  of  x 
and  the  corresponding  value  of  it  are  denoted  by  Xm  and  Mm.  theft 
the  terms  of  the  series  will  be..  .«**.«•  «»-i)  »■.  M^^u  *iHS.*-t  corre> 
sponding  to  values  of  x  denoted  by. .  .x»^,  x*.^,  x*.  x«+i*  Xktt. . . . 

9.  In  the  advancing-differenct  notation  u^x~u»  is  denoted  by 
Aum.  The  differences  Av«,  Ahi,  Abi  . . .  may  then  be  regarded  as 
values  of  a  function  An  corresponding  to  values  of  x  proceeding  by 
constantdlffercnce  A;  and  therefore  AM.f.1— Am.  is  denoted  by  AAhm, 
or,  more  briefly,  A***;  and  10  on.  Hence  tht  table  of  differences  in 
{2.  with  the  corresponding  values  of  x  and  of  u  placed  opposite  each 
other  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  mathematical  tables,  U^omes 


X 

•< 

t«  Diff. 

2nd  Diff. 

3rd  Diff. 

4th  Diff. 

I 

:■ 

• 

• 

r.-i 

II.-J 

An.., 

4«».-, 

A««« 

A**..,... 

X..I 

II.-I 

iM.^ 

A'HiU 

A'lU., 

A'...,... 

X. 

■<• 

An. 

4««« 

A'OM 

A<ll»j... 

»..l 

O.tl 

A-K. 

A'K.-,... 

ADwI 

A'*. 

x»l 

".♦t 

Cum 

A'K.    ... 

• 

4 

< 

; 

The   terms   of   the    scries   of   which  .  .  .  Mm^,  ««,  u^\,  .  .  .  are 
the  first  differences  are  denoted  by  Tu,  with  proper  suffixes.  "^ 
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that  this  series  is  .  .  .  Tth-tt  Z*f«i  Zumi  .  .  .  >  The  suffixes  are 
chosen  so  that  we  may  have  A£Ua>Hm  whatever  il  may  be;  and 
therefore  (§  4)  Zii«  may  be  regarded  as  being  the  sum  ol  the  terms 
of  the  senes  up  to  and  including  m»-i.  Thus  if  we  write  Zii»4* 
C-^v».<i  where  C  is  any  constant,  we  shall  have 

ji(«-rK«_i+AZtt«_i -c+i»».<+ii_u 

and  so  on.  This  is  true  whatever  C  may  be,  so  that  the  knowledge 
of  .  .  .  Um^it  Un,  .  .  .  gives  US  uo  Icnowlcdge  of  the  exact  value 
of  Xumt  in  other  words,  C  is  an  arbitrary  a>nBtant,  the  value  of 
which  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  throughout  any  operations  io 
which  we  are  concerned  with  values  of  Zu  corresponding  to  different 
suffixes. 

There  is  another  syrobd  E,  used  in  conjunction  with  11  to  denote 
the  next  term  in  the  series.  Thus  Eif»  means  «•««,  so  that 
E««-«,+Ai(,. 

10.  Corresponding  to  the  advancln^>differencc  notation  there  is 
a  recedini-dtffcrena  notation,  in  which  Ha^-h*  is  regarded  sji 
a  difference  of  u^i,  and  may  be  denoted  by  A'ii»^.  and  similarly 
SM.t'~3ii.+»»-i  may  be  denoted  by  A'^.^j.  This  notation  is  only 
required  for  certain  special  purposes,  and  the  usue  is  not  settled 
(I  19  (iU)- 

11.  The  antral- difference  notation  depends  on  treating 
a»ti— 3H.— ii»_i  as  the  second  dffercnoe  of  Hm  and  therefore  as 
corresponding  to  the  value  ««;  but  there  is  no  settled  system  of 
notation.  The  following  seems  to  be  the  most  convenient.  Since  »•  is 
a  function  of  x.,  and  the  second  difference  «i»xr-3«»+i+«a  is  a  func- 
tion of  x.^,  the  first  difference  u.>i-«.  must  be  regarded  as  a  func- 
tion of  x.MJt  <*.  of  4(jc,+x^.  We  therefore  write  ii»>r-**»*'**4^1* 
and  each  difference  in  the  table  in  f  9  will  have  the  same  sumx 
as  the  value  of  x  in  the  same  horizont<d  line;  or,  if  the  difference 
is  of  an  odd  order,  its  suffix  will  be  the  means  of  those  of  the  two 
nearest  values  of  x.  This  is  shown  in  the  table  below. 

In  this  notation,  instead  of  using  the  symbol  E,  we  use  a  symbol  n 
todcnote  the  meanof  two  consecutive  values  <^h,  or  of  two  consecu* 
tive  differences  of  the  same  order,  the  suffixes  being  assigned  on  the 
same  principle  as  in  the  case  of  the  differences.    Thus 

If  we  take  the  means  of  the  differences  of  odd  order  immediately 
above  and  below  the  horizontal  line  through  any  value  of  x.  these 
means,  with  the  differences  of  even  order  in  that  line,  constitute  the 

central  differences  of  the  corretnonding  value  of  u.  Thus  the  table 
of  central  differences  is  as  follows,  the  values  obtained  as  means 
being  placed  in  brackets  to  distinguish  them  from  the  actual 
differences: — 


X 

« 

1st  Did. 

and  Diff. 

316  DiS. 

4th  OiS. 

»>4 

"►J 

• 

*■».-■ 

• 

♦•"J  .  .  . 
•««^  .  .  . 
«'«.    ... 

•m4 

»<u^  .  .  . 

• 

• 

. 

* 

• 

Similarly^  by  taking  the  means  9f  consecutive  values  of  u  and  also 
«f  consecutive  diflerences  of  even  older,  we  should  get  a  series  of 
term*  and  differences  central  to  the  intervals  xw-«  to  «^-a.  JC-i  to 
s»  ■  •  • 

The  terms  of  the  series  of  which  the  value*  of  k  are  the  first  differ- 
ences are  denoted  by  #«,  with  suffixes  on  the  same  principle;  the 
aulfixes  Ixing  choaen  so  that  6vu»  shall  be  equal  to  Hi*.    Thus,  if 

then 

•^l»^-C+l«»^+^l»^,«»M^-C+ll*4+«M+ll|„  ttc, 
•ndabo 

|W«i.-l-C+l«».i+|«i..l,  iuu.~C+u.^+M,^+iii,,  Ac, 
C  being  an  arbitrary  constant  which  must  remain  the  same  throagh- 
out  any  series  of  operations. 

Openltn  and  SymMit  UaMs. 

13.  There  are  two  further  stages  in  the  use  of  the  symbols  A,  Z, 
^  .,  ftc,  which  are  not  essential  for  elemehtary  treatment  but 
lead  to  powerful  methods  of  deduction. 

(i.)  Instead  of  treating  All  as  a  function  of  x,  so  that  A«.  means 
(A»),,  we  may  regard  A  as  denoting  an  operation  performed  on  h. 
and  take  An.  as  meaning  A.*..    This  applies  to  the  other  symbol* 


E,  I,  Ac.,  wbether  taken  simply  or  in  conbiaation.  Tbn*  AEn* 
mean*  that  we  first  replace  u,  by  aiMt>  •od  then  replace  thi*  bjr 

(iipTlie  operation*  A,  E,  1,  and  <^  whether  performed  •epantdjr 
or  in  combination,  or  in  combination  also  with  numerical  multipUefB 
and  with  the  operation  of  differentiation  denoted  bv  D(m</d*), 
follow  the  oidinaiy  rule*  of  algebra:  t.t.  A(ii.+eJ -Aih+Asb, 
ADd,— DAlu  ftc  Hence  the  symbols  can  be  separated  from  dw 
function*  on  which  the  operation*  are  performea,  and  ticatcd  M 
if  they  were  algebraical  quaotitie*.  For  instance*  we  haw 

E.«,  -  Him  -  »,+A«,  - 1  .«,+A.«„ 

•othat  wemay  writeE>i+A,  or  A-B-i.  The  fifit  o(  then  b 
nothing  more  than  a  statement,  ia  coociae  tbrm,  that  if  wc  take  two 
quantities,  subtract  the  first  from  the  second,  and  add  the  lesuU  t» 
the  first,  we  get  the  second.  This  seems  almost  a  truism.  But,  if 
we  deduce  E--(l+A)*,  A*-(E-I)*,  and  expand  by  the  binomiai 
theorem  and  then  opcnt*  on  tih  wc  get  the  general  formulae 


.•i.+iiA«,+S:2zIa««,+,. 


A*m- 


,  .  +A1i., 

r.-K-i)"*. 


wfakA  are  identical  with  the  formulae  ia  (ii.)  and  (L)  of  |  ^ 

(iii)  Wliatha*beensaiduoder(ii)appUc>,«ithctrtainrcaervatioaa, 
to  the  operationa  Z  and  .,  and  to  the  operation  which  leprsseau 
integration.  The  latter  i*  sometimes  denoted  by  D~*;  and.  since 
AZi*.>iia,  and  t<m.— Ka,  we  might  similarly  replace  Z  and  .  by 
A-*  and  <-*.  These  symbob  can  be  combined  with  A,  E,  Ac 
according^  to  the  ordinary  laws  e(  algebra,  provided  that  proper 
account  i*  taken  of  the  arbitrary  coostanu  introduced  by  th* 
operation*  D"*,  A"',  I"*. 

AppUeatiam  to  Altitmical  Seria, 

13.  5imiina<><m  of  Stria, — If  n,  denote*  the  (r+i)th  term  of  • 
aeries,  and  if  v,  is  a  function  of  r  such  that  As^.*!!,  for  all  intcg:ral 

values  of  r,  then  the  sum  of  the  terms  lu,  <i««i **»  ** 

S.41-VM.  Thus  the  sum  of  a  number  of  terms  of  a  scries  may  often 
be  found  by  inspection,  in  the  same  kind  of  way  that  an  integral 
ia  found. 

14.  Jtalimul  JnUpal  Functiem.—(f.)  If  «,  i*  a  rational  inletnt 
function  of  r  of  degree  f,  then  An,  i*  a  rational  integral  function  of  r 
of  degree  ^-1. 

(il.)  A  particular  case  is  that  of  a  /arlorsal,  i.r.  a  product  of  the 
fonn(r+a+i)(r+a+>)  .  .  •  (r+1),  each  factor  eacnding  the  pre- 
ceding factor  by  I.    We  have 

A.(f-|-a-H)(r+o+»)  .  .  .  (r+i}-(»-a).0'-Hi-l-2)  .  .  .  (f+»), 
whence,  changing  a  into  o~it 
ZCr+«+i)  (r+«+J)  .  .  .  (r+J)-»«fc+(f+<i)(f+o+i)  .... 

A  similar  method  can  be  applied  to  the  series  whose  (r+i}th 
term  is  of  the  form  i/(r-|-o+i)  (f+«+»)-...(f+»). 

(iii.)  Any  rational  integral  function  can  be  converted  into  the  sum 
of  a  number  of  factorials;  and  thus  the  *am  of  a  serie*  of  which  nich 
a  functioo  is  the  general  term  can  be  found.  For  example,  it  may 
be  shown  in  this  way  that  the  sum  of  the  ^h  powers  of  the  first  m 
natural  numbers  is  a  rational  integral  function  of  11  of  degree  ^-l-t. 
the  coefficient  of  «•'*'  being  i/(f +1). 

15.  Diffemte-tfntliens.— Tut  summation  of  the  series  .  .  . 
+n^+u,A+Hm  I*  a  solution  of  the  diftma-equatien  Ai.-ii.^, 
which  may  also  be  written  (E-i)s,-ii.M.  This  i*  a  ample  form 
of  difference-equation.  Tliere  are  several  form*  which  have  beeA 
investigated;  a  simple  form,  more  general  than  the  above,  ia  tho 
linear  sgaoiioii  with  constant  coefficients — 

»i»«-t-«|l'»M.-l+«f.»M^..+    •     .    •    -I-A.S.-N, 

where  Ol,  ot.  .  .  .  Am  are  constants,  and  N  is  a  given  functioo  of  M, 
This  may  be  written 

(E--eoiE«-»-  .  .  .  +«.K-N 
or  ■ 

(E-^)  (E-«  . . .  (E-^,)  r.-N. 
The  solution,  if  ^,  ^,  .  .  .  ».  are  all  different,  b  *.>Ci«i*-|- 
Ci^*+  •  .  .  +Cmpm'+V.,  where  d,  Ct  ...  are  consunts,  and 
r.wV«  i*  any  one  solution  of  the  equation.  The  method  of  finding 
a  value  for  V.  depends  on  the  form  of  N.  Certain  modifications  are 
required  when  two  or  more  of  the  p*s  are  equal. 

It  should  be  observed,  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  that.  In  describins 
Ci,  Ci  a*  **  constants,"  it  is  meant  that  the  value  of  any  one,  as  Ct.  1* 
the  same  for  all  values  of  11  occurring  in  the  scriea.  A  **  constant  '* 
may,  however,  be  a  periodic  function  of  n. 

AppUcatimu  to  Continuons  Fnnctims. 
16:  The  cases  of  greatest  practical  importance  are  thoM  in  which 
H  is  a  continuous  function  of  x.  The  terms  H|,  Nt  .  .  .  of  tlte  aerie* 
then  represent  the  successive  values  of  ii  conesponding  to  x*Xi,  *, 
.  .  .  The  important  applkationa  of  the  theory  in  these  case*  arc  to 
(I)  relations  between  difference*  and  diffcrcuial  coefficieot*.  GU 
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hMcrpoktion,  or  the  detenniiiation  ot  intenntdiate  values  of  •,  and 
Ott.)  ralatioiia  bnweoi  111011  and  integrals. 

■17.  StartioR  from  any  pair  of  values  zt  and  at,  we  nay  suppoM 
the  interval  k  from  a  to  xi  to  be  divided  into  {  equal  portions.  If 
we  suppose  the  conespoodhiK  values  of  h  to  be  obtained,  and  their 
dtnerenoes  taken,  the  successive  advancing  diffeieoces  ot  «*  beinff 
denoted  by  »»»,«%»... .we  have  (1 3  (ii))  * 

•.-•s+jSiH+S^^Vii,  +  .  .  .  , 

When  tt  n  made  indefinitely  gnat,  this  (writing /(x)  for  •) 
Taylor  s  Theorem  (Ihtihitisihal  Calcdlus) 

Ax+*)-/C»)+V(x)+^/'W+  .... 
which,  expensed  in  terms  of  operaton,  is 

E-I+*D+^D"  +  j^D»+ «">. 

This  gives  the  fdation  between  A  and  D.    Also  we  have 
lli-«,+a«8l<,+  2J:aiVll,+  .  .  . 
«.-«»+3iai<.+MM- 'js«.+  .  . 


■od,  if  p  is  any  int^er, 

»./,-«•+<>*«.+  t±zi^i^+ 

From  these  equations  «,/,  could  be  expressed  in  terms  ot  tu.  m 
**•  •.•  vi!"  "  •  •»?!?''"  »«  of  iuurpdalun  tot.). 

18.  Difftrenas  and  Dtffertnlial  CoefficitnU.— The  various  formulae 
Sh"3Ii  *S!;^jiT"p  ^  -ynbolicl  methods;  i...  by  destine 
*"*  ?!*  "RS?"''?  "■  .^•.  "•„•  •  "  "f  they  were  alKebraical 
quantities.    Thus  the  relation  E-«u>  (}  ,^)  giv^      »  ..scumici 

*fl-log^x+A)-4-ltf+jA> 

^ne  formulae  connecting  central  differences  with  dilTetential 
?*®?E'!i^  *^ *".i^ rdations M-coshl*D-»(<*iD+«-J»o) 
»-a  sinh  HD-ti«>-e-fo,  and  may  be  grou|Kd  as  follows^ 
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and  the  difference  between  this  and  the  true  value  of  the  ate*  can 
be  expressnl  as  the  difference  of  two  expressions,  one  of  which  is  a 
■unction  of  x.,  and  the  other  is  the  same  (unction  of  >-■■ 
I>enoting  these  by  ♦(xj  and  «(Xiwi).  we  have  ^ 


c 


««•••■> 


,4i<,-(*D+J*«D>+,i,*«D'+  .  .  .)«. 
jh»-f*'D«+U*<D«+,j5*«D«+  .  .  Jfc 

»%,-(*'D'+l*'D'+  .  .  .)% 


4*111 


^:te++e??:: 


*'DHi,-(««-A»<+,v     ... 


u  'is.?  **.?  ""«»»'  Integral  funcjioo  oT  x,  each  oT  the  above  series 
is  a  terminating  senes.  In  other  cases  the  series  wffl  be  an  infinite 
one.  and  may  be  divecgent;  but  it  may  be  used  (or  purposes  of 
•ppraxunatHmup  toa  certain  point,  and  there  will  be  a  "  remainder," 
the  limits  of  wfaoK  magnitude  wUI  be  determinate. 
iJ2l^^  «»•  /«<««'<>'»•— The  relation  between  a  sum  and  an 
integral  is  usually  expressed  by  the  Baler- UadauHn  Jormala.    The 

SUS'^jl  '•''•/"""''*  "  •*?*•  "  «-  •"<1  «-+!.  »«  Ofdinates  of  a 
curve,  disunt  *  from  one  another,  then  for  a  first  approximatioo  to 
the  are*  of  the  curve  between  ».  and  iw,  we  havi^*{n.+i|l," 


«ix-J*(«-+iWi)+#(x«0-*(x-): 
Adding  a  setiea  o(  similar  expressions,  we  find 
J^«dx-»lJn.+iWi+»»«+  ...  +»«+l».|+#(x.)-#Oft.). 

The  (unction  Xx)  can  be  expressed  in  terms  either  of  differential 
coeBicients  of  «  or  of  advancing  or  central  differences;  thus  there 
are  three  formulae. 

<i.)  The  Euler-Maclaurin  formula,  property  so  called,  (due  inde> 
pendenUytoEulerandMacUurin)is  ■»««»■ 

J*".rfx-»^.-A*'g!»+,J.»«^,rf„».^+  . .  , 

where  Bi,  Bb  Ba  .. ,  are  Bsmoii^f rr  niaiiiera. 

(iU  If  we  express  differential  coefficients  in  terms  of  advanMM 
differences,  we  get  a  theorem  which  is  due  to  Uplace:— ^^^^ 

i  /7«*»-»w("«-«.)-A(A»j-4».)+,<,(A»»..^««,) 
-"•.  -)Vl(A««.-Afi)  +  rI,(4H<.-A<»,)-..., 

For  practical  calculations  this  may  mon  conveniently  be  written 

r  I     «*'-<^««-««)+A(4in-j4'ii.+J{a«ii,- . . . ) 
■' *  +A(4"«.-Ja-'».+j:a'«»,-...), 

where  accented  differences  denote  that  the  values  of  a  are  read  back- 
wards from  «.;  (.e.  A'h.  denotes  »..i-ii.,  not  (as  in  %  io)i..-«m. 
(ui.)  Expressed  in  terms  of  central  diffsreoces  this  becomes 


I  r  ndx-fwdhrn.)  -  f,i>»a.+ ^alfm,- . 
rllii**- 


-»<— A»+M»"-iini«'+tAWVi«' )(«rt.). 

•IvPs'L'"'^"^  varianto  of  these  formulae,  due  to  taking  *»,«i  as 
the  first  approximation  to  the  area  of  the  curve  between  iZini 

5S'meSsoJ?t,^)'."™'"  "«  »"»  •*+•»+  •  •  •  +»-«-'<«-^) 

,,,^_Tl»fonnuU«^^last  s«:t^ 

Ji^j3^?"*^f '^•7'^  i*  T!»  *"««  »■«  J»D.  we  have  ,  -cosh  », 

»-a  suih»,  »-«->.  and  the  result  in  (iii.)  coJrespoods  to  the  fnmlula 

sinh  <-«  cosh  »/(i+J  sinh  »-,!,  unh  <»+/.;.%  sinh  <»- . . .). 

is-5f  j^J!!l'^^~'""^  4  '"  '«"«  English  work  on  the  theory  of 
finUe  differences  as  a  whole.    G.  Boole's  finite  Difsrn^  (istid 
•860.  >nd  ed.,  edited  by  I.  F.  Moulton,  18^  is  a^^reh'nrivi 

actuarial  students.    Various  central^fference  (otiilae  wiS^e" 

other  references  see  iNrEapOLAiioK.  "^  (wC  F/Sa.) 

DIFFBHBmiAI.  BQUATIOH.  in  mathematics,  a  relation  be- 
tween  one  or  more  funcUons  and  their  differential  coefficient*. 
Ihe  subject  U  treated  here  in  two  paru:  (i)  as  elementary 
intK^uctloo  dealing  with  the  mm  commonly  recognixed  typo 
°en^^      "IMtioo*  wUch  can  be  solved  by  rule;  and  (a)  the 

Put*  /.— ftoMwtorjr  lalrtiaclum. 

I  M      ...    ^yi^-fM/FW. 

ISr.l^J''.'t*"™'f''FWdv-/«x)<tt.A.  where  A  is  an  arbitrary; 
SShS^'i/""'."**"  'K'V^  "  •o''"  "»  differential  equation7S2 
problem  of  evaluating  the  integrals  belonging  to  the  ioi^ral  cakutusS 
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Aaotker  •imple  form  it 

dflix+yr~Q. 
where  P,  Q  are  functions  of  x only;  this  is  known  as  the  Gnetr  equa- 
tion, since  it  contains  >  and  dyfdx  only  to  the  first  degree.    U 
tfdx—*,  we  ckaily  have 


n^-'-^+^y)  '^' 


so  that  )r-<~*(/<*Q^+A)  aolvea  the  equation,  and  b  the  only 
poasiblc  aolutioD,  A  being  an  arbitrary  consunt.    The  rule  for  the 
solution  of  the  linear  equation  Is  thua  to  multiply  the  equation  by 
<•,  where  a -/P^ 
A  third  simple  and  important  form  Is  that  denoted  by 
ypx+Sft), 
where  »  Is  an  aKbnviation  for  iylix;  this  la  known  n  ClainM's 
form.  By  differentiation  in  regard  to  ac  it  ghrea 


P'P+'^+fiP'^ 


r<p)-zpfip) 

thus,  either  (L)  ipldx—o,  that  is,  pit  constant  on  the  cum  ntis- 


,    .     ..  \yi—v*u  I  ,^ .       , 

between  x+f(p)'-0  and  y^px+Hp),  a  relation coniwctingz and  t, 
not  containing  an  arbitran  constant,  will  be  found,  which  obvioosly 
reotcsenta  the  envelope  of  the  straight  lines  y~cx+](c). 

IB  general  if  a  differential  equation  ^x,  y,  iy/ix)  -o  be  satisfied 
by  any  one  of  the  curves  F(x,  y,  c)  — o,where  cisanarbitrary  constant, 
it  is  dear  that  the  envehne  of  these  cums,  when  existent,  must 
also  satisfy  the  differentisJ  equation;  for  this  equation  prescribes 
a  relation  connecting  only  the  co-ordinates  x,  y  and  the  differential 
coeihdent  dy/dx,  and  these  three  quantities  are  the  same  at  any 
point  of  the  envelope  for  the  envelope  and  for  the  particular  curve 
of  the  family  which  there  touches  toe  envelope.  The  relation  ex- 
pcesaing  the  equation  of  the  envelope  is  called  a  smtnlar  solution  of 
the  dinerential  equation,  meaning  an  UtIaUd  solution,  as  not  being 
one  of  a  family  of  curves  depending  upon  an  arbitrary  parameter. 

An  extended  form  of  Qairaut's  equation  capnisstd  by 

y-xF(t)+m 


may  be  similarly  solved  by  first  differentiating  in  regard  to  p.  when 
It  reduces  to  a  hnear  equation  of  which  x  is  the  dependent  and  p  the 
independent  variable:  fromtlieinteffTalofthisllneareauation.a  *  '* 
aripni 
Oth 


hedependent ,  .  , 

Independent  variable;  from  the  integralof  this  linearequation,aiM  the 
"^'pnal  differential  eguatioii.  the  quantity  p  ia  then  to  be  etiminated. 
Jthcr  types  of  solvable  differential  equatkiiia  of  the  first  onkr 
are  (I) 

iUyldx-K, 

where  M,  N  are  homogeneous  polynomials  !n  x  and  y,  of  the  same 
order;  by  putting  >— y/x  and  eHmlnatiag  y,  the  equation  becomes 
of  the  first  type  considered  above,  ianaiidx.   An  equation  (aBS6A) 

lax+h+t)dyldx-Ax+By+C 
may  be  reduced  to  this  rule  by  first  putting  x-|-t,y-|-l  for  x  and  y, 
and  determining  k,  k  to  that  «i-i-M+c-o,  AA+Bl+C  -o. 

(a)  An  equation  in  which  y  docs  not  explicitly  occur, 
nx,dylix)-o. 
may,  theoreticaUy,  be  reduced  to  the  type  dyli*^F{x);  similarly 
an  equation  F(>,  dyjdx)  *0. 

(3)  Anequaooo 

J(dyfdx,x,y).»K 
wUch  is  an  integral  polynamlal  in  dy/ix,  may,  theoretically,  be 
solved  for  dy/dx,  as  an  algebraic  equation ;  to  any  root  dy/dx  «Fi(x,^ 
corresponds,  suppose,  a  solution  ^^x,  y,  c)  »o,  where  c  is  an  arbt- 
trmry  constant;  the  product-  equation  ^(x,  y,  c)^Cxor,c)  . . .  "O, 
conflsting  of  as  many  factors  as  there  were  values  of  dy/dx,  b 
effectively  as  general  as  if  we  wrote  ^(x,  y,  ci]^(«,  y,  ci) . .  .*o; 
for,  to  evaluate  the  first  form,  we  must  necessarily  consider  the 
faaora  separately,  and  nothing  b  then  gained  by  the  multiple 
Dotation  tor  the  various  arbitrary  constants.  The  equation 
4i(x,  y>  e}4it(i  y,  c) . . .  •o  b  thus,  the  solution  of  the  given  differ* 
entialequatioia. 

In  all  thcae  caau  there  b,  except  for  cases  of  dngular  solutions,  one 
and  only  one  arbitrary  constant  in  the  most  general  solution  of  the 
differential  equation;  that  tfab  must  neccssaniy  be  so  we  may  take 
•a  obvious,  the  differential  equation  being  supposed  to  ansa  by 
elimination  of  thb  constant  from  the  equation  expressing  its  solution 
and  the  equatbn  obtainable  from  thb  by  differentiation  in  regard 
tot 

A  further  type  of  differential  equation  01  the  first  order,  of  the  form 
dy/dx-A-l-Byt-C/ 
in  srhich  A,  B,  C  are  functions  of  x,  will  be  brie^  conaideted  below 
nnder  differential  equations  of  the  second  order. 
•    When  we  pass  to  ordinary  di(Tcrcntialcquationsofthesecond order, 
(lint  is,  those  expressing  a  rebiion  between  x,  y,  dyldx  and  dfyld^, 


the  ottiaber  of  types  for  Which  the  soliitian  can  he  found  by  a  kmNm 
procedure  b  very  considerably  reducsd.  Coniiderthegcaenllinenr 
equation 


S+pg+Qy-R, 


where  P,  Q,  R  are  functions  of  x  only.  There  b  no  method  fhmyn 
effective;  the  main  general  result  for  such  a  linear  equation  is  that 
if  any  particular  functioo  of  x,  say  yi,  can  be  diaoovered,  for  which 

S'+P^+Qn-o, 

then  the  substitution  y-yis  in  the  original  equation,  with  R  on 
the  right  side,  reduces  thb  to  a  Knear  equation  of  the  first  order  with 
the  dependent  variabk  ds/dx.    In  fact,  if  y-yii  wehave 

aod  thus 

if  then 

SH-P^+Q)*-«. 
and  t  denote  de/dx,  the  original  differentbl  equation  beoonwi 

From  thb  equation  a  can  be  foand  by  the  rule  given  above  for 
the  linear  equation  of  the  first  order,  and  will  involve  one  arbi- 
trary constant;  theace  y-yi  i'*yij  tdx+Ayt,  where  A  b  another 

arbitrary  constant,  will  be  the  general  solution  «{  the  ocigiiud 
equation,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  involvea  two  aifaitrary 
constants. 

The  case  of  most  frequent  occurrence  b  that  in  which  the  co* 
efficients  P.  Q  are  constants;  we  consider  thb  case  in  some  detaiL 
1(0  bearoot  of  the  quadratic  equation  0"-f0P+Q*o,  it  can  be  at 
once  seen  that  a  particular  int^ral  of  the  differential  equation  sritk 
Supposing  first  the  roots  of  the 


sero  on  the  right  side  b  y) -s*. ^-^      — 

quadratic  equation  to  be  different,  and  4  to  bie  the  other  root,  so  that 
^+0'-P,  the  auxiliary  differential  equation  for  s,  referred  toabov^ 

becomes^ -(-(»-♦)  s-Rr-',  which  leads  to  s«C»)'-B+rR«-^dx, 

where  B  b  an  arbitrary  constant,  and  henoe  to 

y-A^+yj'B,(*^ix+^ftff*yfRr^'dxd*, 

orsay  toy»As*+C«**4-U,  where  A,  Care  arbitrary  cxmstants  and 
Ubafunctionofx,  not  pcesentatali  when  R">o.  If  the  quadratic 
equation  <*+P*-l-U*'0  has  equal  roots,   so  that  a*--P,  the 

auxiliatyequationinsbecomesds/dx-Rs'^.giving*— B-t-rR«*'dbc, 

where  B  b  an  arbitrary  constant,  and  hence 

y-(A+Bx)€'-iVJ'j'Rr*'dx*e, 

or,  say,  y— (A-fBx)<*-l-U,  where  A,  B  ate  arbitrary  cnnatanta.  and 
U  b  a  function  of  x  not  ptesenl  at  all  when  R— a  The  portion 
As^-I-Bo*  or  (A-i-Bx)<*'  of  the  solution,  which  b  known  as  the  com- 
pUminUrj  fmaitH,  can  clearly  be  written  down  at  once  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  given  differential  equation.  The  remaining  portion  U 
may,  by  tanng  the  constants  In  the  oomplementary  functioB 
prcjierty,  be  replaced  by  any  particubr  solution  whatever  of  th« 
differential  equation 

S+Pg+Qy-R: 

for  if  •  be  any  particular  solution,  thb  has  a  fotm 

•  -Aii'-I-B^+U. 
or  a  form 

«-(^+B*)s•-|-ut 

thus  the  general  solution  can  be  written 

(A-A,)s'-l-(B-BJa»-+«,  or  |A-As-(-(B-B.)x|«»-t-«. 
where  A— A<,  B— B^  like  A,  B,  are  arbitrary  consunts. 
A  similar  result  hwb  for  a  linear  differential  equation  of  any  order, 

g+Pi^  +  ...+P^-R. 

where  Pi,  Pt, . . .  P,  ate  constants,  and  R  b  a  function  of  x.  If 
we  form  the  algebraic  equation  «*+Pi'^'+  ■  ■ .  +P«-o,  nnd  all  the 
roots  of  thb  equation  be  different,  say  they  ate  A,  <k,  •  •  •  '•>  thn 
general  solution  of  the  differential  equation  b 

y-AisV+A^iT-f  . . .  -(-A^.'+n, 
Ai,  As, . . .  A«  are  arliitrary  constants,  and  «  b  any 
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pMtlcufar  aolatioa  wbtttver;  bM  if  tlicrc  be  one  leot  *i  n- 
petted  r  times,  tlw  temu  A|<  ■  +  •  •  •  +Af« '  miut  be  replaced  by 

(A«+A««+ . . .  +Arf")« '  where  Ai, . . ,  Aa  are  ocbitnry  con- 
Manta;  the  remaining  temu  In  the  complementary  function  will 
■mibuly  need  alteration  o(  form  if  there  be  other  repeated  rooti. 

To  complete  the  aolution  of  the  differential  equation  we  need  aome 
■MtlMd  of  determining  a  particular  integral  •;  we  explain  a  pro- 
cednie  which  ia  effective  for  thia  purpoee  in  the  caia  in  which  R  ii 
a  aam  of  terms  of  the  form  <^4(x),  where  4(x)  is  an  integiaJ  poly- 
■omial  in  x;  tiiia  includes  cases  m  which  R  contains  terms  of  the 
lormcaafce.^*>orsinfc(.4(x}.  Denote  d/&  by  O;  it  is  clear  that  if 
•  be  any  function  of  x,  D(e*^)  -e"Da-Hw~«,  or  say,  D(e"«)  - 

«"(D+a)a;  hence  D'(«'^»),  i«.^(«"«),  being  equal  to  DC«^), 

where  »-(D+ol«,  is  equal  to«"  (p+o)»,  that  Is  to<"(D+a)%i. 
In  this  w»  we  find  I>'(<"«)-<**(p-(H>)1>,  whert  n  is  any  positive 
integer.    Hence  i  iKD)  be  any  pdynoinlal  in  D  with  constant  co- 

tCcJeata.  HJH)  (i~«)-<^(D+a)«.    Next,  denoting  fui*  by 

D— Hi,  and  any  solution  of  the  differential  equation  £+ai— «  by 

a-(D+o)-'ii,  we  have  D(«-(p+a)-'«l"D(«~»)-«~(D+o)f- 
(•^  ao  that  we  may  write  D-<(r"«)-t~(D+a)-Hi,  where  the 
meaninf  is  that  one  value  of  the  left  side  Is  eqaal  to  one  value  of  the 
light  side;  from   this,   the  eaprcaeiop  I>^(e*^),  which 


iyMD-*(«~i<jI,  is  equal  to  D-'(«^)  and  hence  to  «~(D+e)-^ 
wluch  we  wnte  <**(D+a)**i>;  proceeaiag  thus  we  obtain 

where  «  is  any  positive  inte^,  and  the  meaning,  as  before,  b  that 
one  value  of  the  firrt  expression  u  equal  to  one  value  of  the  second. 
More  generally,  if  il'(D)  be  any  polynomial  in  D  with  constant  co- 

cffdenta,  and  wt  agree  to  denote  byzTm*  any  solution  s  ol  the 

differential  equation  \KD)s»ii,  we  have,  ift"^m,^i«,  the  identity 
♦(D)  («*^)  -«^(D+«)r-«"ii,  which  we  write  in  the  form 

Tins  gives  us  the  first  step  in  the  method  we  are  explaining, 
■amely  that  a  solution  of  the  diffaiential  equation  ^(D)y><**«+ 
^^+  . . .  where  11,  r, ...  ate  any  functions  of  x,  is  any  {unction 
denoted  by  the  expression 

•"♦<D+ii)*+'^#<D+«'+  •  •  •  • 

It  is  now  to  be  shown  how  to  obtain  one  value  °l^  p  X-W  when  « 

b  a  polynomial  In  x,  namely  one  solution  of  the  differential  equation 
^D+oV'i'.    l.«t  the  highest  power  of  x  entering  Inn  be  x*;  if  t 

were  a  variable  quantity,  the  rational  fraction  in  t,  .i, .    i,  by  fint 

writing  it  as  a  sum  of  partial  ftactiona,  or  ottei  wise,  could  be  identic- 
ally  written  in  the  form 

Kr'+K.,r^+..  .+K,r«+H+H,«+. .  .+H^+i«v{o/*<i+«). 

where  4(1)  is  a  polynomial  in  I;  this  shows  that  there  exists  in 
identity  of  the  form 

1  .*(/+o)(K,r'+ . . .  +K,|-«+H+Hrf+ . . .  +Hj-)+#(Or«, 
and  lience  an  identity 
mmtlD+a)[K,D^+ . . .  -l-KiD->-i-H4-HiD-f . . .  +H.D-iii 

fa  this,  since  s  containa  no  power  of  x  hlgfaer  than  if,  the  second 
term  on  the  right  may  be  omitted.  We  tnus  reach  the  conclusion 
that  a  solution  of  the  differential  equation  f  (D+a)s— a  is  given  by 

s-(JCD-'+  . . .  +K.D-«+H+H,D+  . . .  +  H«D")«, 

of  which  the  operator  on  the  right  is  obtained  simply  by  expanding 
KM(D+a)  in  ascending  powers  of  D,  as  if  D  were  a  numerical 

Siantity.  the  expansion  being  carried  as  far  as  the  highest  power  of 
which,  operaung  upon  k,  does  not  give  lero.    In  this  form  every 
tcml  in  s  is  capable  of  immediate  calculation. 
Bxamf/*- — ror  the  equation 

thenotaof  the  associated  algebraic  equation  (C+O'-o  m*^  ^i, 
■acb  repeated;  the  complementary  function  is  thus 

(A+Bxy'+CC+Dx)*-", 
where  A,  B,  C,  D  are  arbitrary  constants;  this  is  the  same  as 

(H+Kx)  cos  x+(M-|-Nx)  sin  x. 
where  H,  K,  M,  N  an  artjtrary  constants.    To  obtain  a  particnlar 
lateral  «•  am  find  a  vahie  «{  (l+D>)-Vcosx;  this  u  the  real 


put  of  <i -t-D*):*  s*^  and  hence  of  <«ti  •tKD+0>|-V 

oc  •^at-D(i-|«D))-V. 

or  -^«*D-^t+^D-^D>-^«D•+AD«+A♦^)•...)»•, 

or  -l«*(A*'+i&«-l«'-K«»+V«+IOs 

tlK  real  part  of  tUs  is 

-i<A**-lx'+V*)  cos  x+l(lx<-|*'+l)  »n  X. 
This  expression  added  to  the  complementary  function  foand  above 
gives  the  complete  integral;  and  no  generality  is  lost  by  omitting 
from  the  particular  integral  the  terms  -^  x  cos  x+fi  ta  x,  whicS 
are  of  the  types  of  ternis  already  occumng  in  the  complementary 
fanctioii. 

The  symbolical  method  which  has  been  exphuned  has  wider  appU- 
tations  than  that  to  which  we  have,  for  siiipliclty  of  expltnatioa, 
restricted  it.  For  example,  if  f<x)  be  any  function  of  x,  and 
•1,  Ol, . .  .a.  be  different  constants,  and  [(<+<>i)  C+aO  ■  ■  ■  (l+ai>)l~* 
when  expressed  In  partial  fractions  be  written  Zca(<+ii<>)~*,  a  par* 
ticular  integral  of  the  dWenntlal  equation  (D+ai)(0+ai) . .  ^ 
(D+«Jy-#(x)  is  given  by 

y-Z«.(D+<i.)-«  #<x) -Z«.(D+<i.)-V-dV^#(x)  - 

The  .particular  integral  is  thus  expressed  as  a  sum  of  n  intagralsh 
A  Unear  differential  equation  of  which  the  left  side  haa  the  form 

where  Pi.. . .  P*  are  constants,  can  be  reduced  to  the  case  conaklend 
above.    Writing  x«*<*  we  have  the  identity 

x^S-JCtf-iX»-2).. .(•-«  +  !)  «,  where  »-rf/A 

When  the  Unear  differential  equatfon,  which  we  take  to  bt  of  the 
Mcond  order,  haa  variable  coefficients,  though  there  is  no  general  rule 
for  obtaining  a  solotion  in  finite  terms,  there  are  some  results  which 
hhoi  advantage  to  have  in  mind.  We  have  seen  that  if  one  sohttion 
of  the  equation  obtained  by  puttiu  the  right  side  lero,  say  v,,  be 
known,  the  equation  can  be  •olvea.    If  71  be  another  solutuio  d 

S+pg+Qr-o. 

there  bein(;  no  rehitloa  of  the  forai  my,+nyi-k,  where  m,n,kut 
constants,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 

jjCyi'yir-jn*')  -  PWyi-yoi). 

io  that  we  have      yt'jk-yuk'-A  exp.  (Tpdx^ , 

where  A  is  a  suitably  chosen  constant,  and  exp.s  denotes  f".  In  terma 
of  the  two  solutions  yu  yt  of  the  differential  equation  having  sera  on 
the  right  side,  the  general  solution  of  the  equation  with  R  »  ^(x)  on 
the  nght  side  can  at  once  be  verified  to  be  Ayi+B>k+yiii->ys, 
where  a, «  respectively  denote  the  integrals 

»-JM(.*)  Wyt-jt'3t)-^dx,  t-JMMWyt-yiyi)-^dx. 

The  equation 

g+pg+Qy-o. 

by  writing  y-r  exp.  (— ) JPdx),  is  at  once  seen  to  be  reduced  to 
g+l»-o.  where  I-Q-Jj|-JP.    tt«  --j^  the  equation 

2^+Ia-o  becomes  ^'I-I■*^  a  non-linear  equation  of  the  tnt 

order. 

More  generally  the  equation 

^-A+Be+W, 
where  A,  B,  C  are  functioaa  of  x,  is,  by  the  substiintioa 
I  dy 

» CyJJ' 

reduced  to  the  linear  equation 

g-(B+^i)^AC,-c. 
The  equation 

i-A+Be+C", 

known  as  Riccati's  equation,  is  transformed  into  an  equation  of 
the  same  form  by  a  substitution  of  the  form  »-(oY+W/(cY+d), 
where  a,  b,  c,  d  are  any  functions  of  x,  and  this  fact  may  be  utilized ' 
to  obtain  a  solution  when  A,  B,  C  have  special  forms;  in  particular 
if  any  particular  solution  of  the  equation  be  known,  say  *,  ibe 
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•ubnitution  i|>«rl/Y  cnaUn  m  at  ones  te  obtain  the  gcaenl 
•olutjon;  for  iiutaiK*,  when 


(-A/C).    Thi 
tbeuoearequ 


iilariolutioois««>V(— A(C).    ThU  it  a  can  of  the  remark. 

)fteo  useful  in  practice,  tliat  tlw  Uoear  equation 


«kere  |i  it  a  cooMant,  b  reducible  to  a  nandard  form  by  taldnt  a  new 

Independent  variable  <-J  ili{^z)t~t 

We  paa*  to  other  types  of  equation*  of  which  the  lolution  can  be 
obuined  by  rule.  We  may  nave  cases  in  which  there  are  two 
dependent  variables,  x  and  y,  and  one  independent  variable  /,  the 
dinerential  coefficienu  dx/A,  iyltU  being  given  as  functions  of  x,  y 
•adfc    (X  such  equations  a  simple  case  is  expressed  by  the  pair 

^-ax+by+t.  fg-a'x+h'yW, 

wherein  the  coefficients  a,  b,  e,  a',  &',  e",  are  constants.  To  integrate 
these,  form  with  the  constant  X  the  diSetential  coefficient  of 
tmx+Xy,  that  is  df/*-(o+X«')«+(»+xy)Y+e+Xc',  the  quantity 
X  beinc  so  chosen  that  t-t-Xf  •X(a+Xa'),  so  that  we  have 
ds/d<-Ta-i-Xa')s+f+Xc';  this  last  equation  Is  at  onoe  integmble 
in  the  form  t(a-<-Xa')+c+X<'-Ac(**wO<,  where  A  is  an  arbttraiy 
constant.  In  general,  the  condition  t4-Xl'-X(a+Xa')  is  satisfied  by 
two  diflTcrent  values  of  X,  say  Xi,  Xt;  the  solutions  conespondiag  to 
these  give  the  values  of  x+\iy  and  x+)i«y,  from  which  x  and  y  can 
be  found  as  functions  of  /,  involving  two  afUtraiy  constants.  If, 
however,  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation  for  X  are  equal, 
that  is,  if  (a-b')*+4a'b^o^  the  method  described  glvea  only  one 
equation,  expressing  x+Xy  in  terms  of  /;  by  means  of  this  equation 
y  can  be  eliminatea  from  dxldt^ax+by+c,  leading  to  an  equation 
of  the  form  dx/il-Px+g+M'*)'^,  where  P,  Q,  Rare  constants. 
The  integration  of  this  gives  x,  and  tnencc  y  can  De  found. 

A  simuar  process  is  applicable  when  we  have  three  or  more 
dependent  variables  whose  differential  coefficients  in  refaid  to  the 
single  independent  variables  are  given  as  linear  functions  of  the 
dependent  variables  with  constant  coefficients. 

Another  method  of  solution  of  the  equations 

dr/iB-o«+iy+c.  iyldt'a'x+Vy+t'. 
consists  in  differentiating  the  first  equation,  thereby  obtaining 

from  the  two  given  equations,  by  eUmination  of  y,  we  can  eipreas 
dyHt  at  a  linur  function  of  x  and  dxliil;  we  can  thus  form  an 
equation  of  the  shape  iRx/dC-P+Qx+Rdx/dl,  where  P,  Q,  R  are 
consunts;  this  can  be  integrated  by  methods  previouily  ex- 
plained, and  the  integral,  involving  two  arbitrary  conttanfs,  gives, 
by  the  equation  dxfa^ax+by+e.  the  corretponding  value  of  y. 
Conversely  it  should  be  noticed  that  any  tingle  linear  differential 
equation 

^-n+ux-H^. 

when  ai,  t,  *  are  functions  of  /,  by  writing  y  for  dx/df.  Is  equivalent 
with  the  two  equations  ixUtmy,  iy/ilmu+tx+wy-    In  fact  a 
timiUr  reduction  it  possible  for  any  system  of  differential  cqoations 
•ith  one  iadcpeodent  variable 
Equations  occur  to  be  integrated  of  the  form 

Xix+Y<ly+2dt-o. 
where  X  Y,  Z  are  functiont  of  X,  y,  a.    Weconsidef  onlytliecasein 
•wkich  tbiR  edita  aa  equation  «(z,  y,  s)-C  whoat  dShnntial 

it  equivalent  with  the  given  differential  equation;  that  is,  •  being 
•  proper  function  of  x,  y,  s,  we  assume  that  there  exist  equations     ' 

|*-A|*-MY,|*-,2i 
these  equations  require 


nod  hence 


KO.Y)-^O.Z).ae.. 


conversely  it  can  be  proved  that  this  is  sufficient  in  order  that  it 

may  exist  to  render  ^(X^+Vdy+Zds)  a  perfect  differential:  in 

particular  it  may  be  tatitfied  in  virtue  of  the  three  equatiaas  soch  as 

»Z   »Y    „ 

la  which  case  we  OMy  lake  «•■.    Assoming  the  oindithiii  in 


its  general  form,  take  in  the  given  dUlertailal  eqOMioa  ■  pfeMW 
section  of  the  surface  4— C  paiiOd  to  the  plane  s,  viz.  put  a  con- 
stant, and  consider  the  letulttng  differentnil  equation  in  the  two 
variablesx,y, namely Xdx-i-Vdy»o; let ifCcyitJ-conslaat,  belt* 
integral,  the  constant  s  entering,  as  a  rule,  in  ^  because  it  entcn  la 
X  and  Y.  Noir  differentiate  the  relation  4<x,  y,  s)  ••/(■),  Where/ 
is  a  faactioa  to  be  detennined,  so  obtaining 

there  exfats  ■  faactioa  #  cf  x,  y,  *  such  that 

g-.X,|*-»Y. 

because  f  »eoaslant,  b  the  integral  of  Xix+Vdymo;  we  desire  t» 
prove  that /can  be  chosen  so  that  also,  ia  virtue  of  f(x;  y,  t)  "yu). 
we  have 

«-g-.Z.n«ndy2-|*-.Z, 

if  thb  can  be  ntoved  the  relation  i^(x,  y,  t)-f(A  -constant,  wiD  b* 
the  integral  of  the  given  differentul  equation.  To  prove  this  it  b 
enough  to  dxnr  that,  in  virtue  of  #Cx,  y,  t)  -M,  the  f uactioo 

1^— rZ  can  be  exptetsed  in  terms  of  s  only.    Now  in  coesequence 

o(  the  originally  aiiinifd  relations, 

g-,OC,g.,Y.g-A 

Sx/ix";"^/*/ 


we  have 


U-U-^- 


thb  shows  that,  as  functionsofxandy.fba  functkm  of  4  (see  tb* 
note  at  the  end  of  part  I.  of  thb  article,  on  Jaoobian  deteraiinant*), 
so  that  we  aiay  wnte  f -F(s,  4),  from  whidi 

in  virtue  of  Hx,  %  s)  «/(s).  and  4>  ■  PCs.  4)*  the  function  4  can  be 
written  in  ternuocs  only,  thusdF/9s  can  be  written  interne  oft  only, 
and  what  we  required  to  prove  is  proved. 

Conrider  lastly  a  simple  type  of  differential  emiation  containinf 
two  independent  variables,  say  x  and  y,  and  one  dependent  variable 
s,  namely  the  equation 

^x+^'^ 
where  P,  Q,  R  ai«  functions  of  v,  y.  s.  This  ia  known  as  Lagrange** 
linear  partul  differential  equation  of  the  first  order.  To  integratt 
this,  eomider  first  the  ordinary  differential  eqoations  ^fH'^rK 
dyfdM^QfR,  and  suppose  that  two  functions  m,  r,  of  a,  y*  a  can  ba 
determined,  independent  of  one  another,  mich  that  the  equatiooa 
M*a,  V— &,  where  a,  &  are  arbitrary  conitanta.  lead  to  these  ordinary 
differential  equations,  namely  such  that 

Thcaif  F(x,  y,  s)  ~0  be  a  relatioo  satirfying  the  original  differential 
equations,  thb  relation  giving  rise  to 

It  follows  that  the  determinant  of  three  rows  and  cahiams  vaniAea 
whose  first  raw  consists  of  the  three  quantities  9fldx,  AR/dhr,  «F/>% 
whose  second  row  contists  of  the  three  quantities  du/dx^  dufdy,  tu/tt, 
whose  third  nw  oonsiit*  limilariy  of  the  partial  denvative*  of  *, 
The  vanishing  of  thb  Kxalled  Tacoblan  oetcrminant  u  known  to 
Imply  that  F  u  exprettible  as  a  function  of  u  and  s,  unleii  these  an 
themsdves  functionally  related,  which  u  contrary  to  hypothesis 
(see  the  note  below  on  Jacobian  determinants).  Coaversaly,  any 
relation  Mu,  t)  -o  can  easily  be  proved,  in  virtue  of  the  cquatkiw 
satisfied  by  «  and  s,  to  lead  to 


»€•<• 


The  solution  of  thb  partial  equation  b  thus  reduced  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  two  ordinary  differential  equations  expressed  by 
dx/P-dv/Q-ds/R.  In  re^nl  to  thb  ptvblem  one  remark  may  be 
made  wUch  b  often  of  use  hi  practice:  when  one  equation  a -a 
has  been  foaad  to  satiify  the  diSerential  equatioat,  we  may  ntiliae 
this  to  obtain  the  second  equation  v^t;  for  instance,  we  may.  by 
meant  of  a*a,  eliminate  e — when  then  from  the  resulting  equations 
in  X  and  y  a  relation  >-t  has  been  found  containing  x  and  y  and  a, 
the  lubstitutlon  a  -  a  will  give  a  relation  Involving  x,  y,  a. 

NeU  m  JaabimH  DdtrmnomU.—'ne  fact  assumed  above  that  the 
vaaisbiag  of  the  Jaoobian  deteraiinant  whose  eten^ts  are  the  partial 
detivatiwai  of  thrtc  functions  F,  a,  *.  of  three  sariaMaa  *,  y.t. 
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lavolvc*  tliat  thcte  exists  a  (uncttontl  relation  cooneeting  tlie  tliree 
(uoctioos  F,  a,  r,  may  be  proved  somewhat  roughly  as  ToIIowb: — 

Tlie  corresponding  theorem  is  true  for  any  number  of  variables. 
Coiuider  first  the  case  of  two  functions  p,  q,  of  two  variables  x^  y. 
The  function  p,  not  being  constant,  must  contain  one  of  the  variably 
says;wccaa  then  snpposex  expressed  in  terms  Of  y  and  the  function 
p\  thus  the  function £can  be  expressed  in  termsof  y  and  the  function 

t,  say  t  -Q(^.  y).    This  is  clear  enough  in  the  simplest  c '■-■-'• 

arise,  when  the  functions  are  rational.    Hence  we  navie 

»x   »p  5*  ""  ay    dp  dy^dy  ' 


these  give 


9xdy    dydx''dxdy* 


by  hypothesis  dp/dx  is  not  identically  xera;  therefore  if  the  Jacobian 
determinant  of  p  and  g  in  regard  to  x  and  y  is  zero  identically,  so  is 
aO/dy,  or  Q  does  not  contain  y,  so  that  q  is  expressible  as  a  function 
flip  only.  Conversely,  such  an  exprcsnon  can  be  seen  at  once  to 
maice  the  Jacobian  of  p  and  q  vanish  identically. 

Passing  now  to  the  case  of  three  variables,  suppose  that  the 
Jacobian  determinant  of  the  three  functions  r,  «,  v  in  regard  to 
X,  y,  s  is  identically  zero.  We  prove  that  if  u,  r  are  not  themselves 
functionally  connected,  F  is  expressible  as  a  function  of  u  and  9. 
Suppose  first  that  the  minors  of  tlie  elements  of  dF/dx,  dF/dy,  dF/ds 
in  the  determinant  are  all  identically  sero,  namely  the  three  deter- 
nunants  such  as 

dudv    and*^ 

^dB~9sdy* 
then  by  the  case  of  two  variables  considered  above  there  ':xist  three 
functional  relations  ^i(«,P,x}  BO,^(H,p,y)eo,i^4(H,p,s]  *o,of  which 
the  first,  for  example,  follows  from  the  vanishing  of 

dudv_3udv 

dyda  dx  dy' 
We  cannot  assume  that  xisabsent  from  fi,  or  y  from  ih,  or  z  from  f  ■ ; 
bat  conversely  we  cannot  simultaneously  have  x  entering  in  <^i,  and 
y  in  ^,  and  s  in  ^i,  or  else  by  elimination  of  u  and  v  from  the  three 
equations  ^■■o,  ifi'O,  ^i"*o,  we  should  find  a  necessary  relation 
connecting  the  three  independent  quantities  x,  y,  s;  which  is  absurd. 
Thus  when  the  three  minors  of  dF/dx,  SFldy,  dFjdt  in  the  Jacobian 
determinant  are  all  zero,  there  exists  a  functional  relation  connecting 
«  and  V  only.  Suppose  ho  such  relation  to  exist;  we  can  then 
•uppose,  for  example,  that 

dudv    ^^ 

aySz~dtdy 
isnotzero.    Then  from  thcequations  u(x,y,  s)»m,  tCx,y,s)«>vwecan 
express  y  and  z  in  terms  of  u,  v,  and  x  (the  attempt  to  do  this  could 
only  fail  by  leading  to  a  relation   connecting  u,  v  and  x,  and  the 
existence  of  such  a  relation  would  involve  that  the  determinant 

Bydz    Sidy 
«M  ien>),  and  so  wike  f  in  the  form  F(z,  y,  >)  -<»(k,  >,  x).    We  then 
beve 

dx  "iuSx'  as  ix'^ax '  dy~dit»y'*'»iiay'  dz  ~Sudz  'a»5s'. 
theicby  the  Jacobian  determinant  of  F,  u,  r  is  reduced  to 
§$/9udii   audr\  , 

ax  \ayai~at  ay) '         _      . 

by  hypothesis  the  second  factor  of  this  does  not  vanish  identicallvj 
hence  M/Jl-O  identically,  and  «  docs  not  contain  x\  so  that  P 
if  expressible  in  terms  of »,  r  only ;  as  was  to  be  proved. 

Part  Il.—Ctneral  Tkeery. 

Differential  eqiiations  arise  in  the  expression  of  the  relations 
between  quantities  by  the  elimination  of  details,  either  unknowq 
or  regarded  as  unessential  to'thc  fonnulalion  of  the  relations  in 
qaestion.  They  give  rise,  therefore,  to  the  two  closely  connected 
problems  of  determining  what  arrangement  of  details  is  consistent 
vith  them,  and  of  developing,  apart  from  these  details,  the  general 
properties  expressed  by  them.  Very  roughly,  two  methods  of 
study  can  be  distinguished,  with  the  names  Transformation- 
theories,  Function-theories;  the  former  is  concerned  with  the 
reduction  of  the  algebraical  relations  to  the  fewest  and  simplest 
forms,  eventually  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  explicit  expressions 
of  the  dependent  varial>les  in  terms  of  the  independent  variables; 
the  latter  is  concerned  with  th«  determination  of  the  general 
descriptive  relations  among  the  quantities  which  are  involved  by 
the  differential  equations,  with  as  little  use  of  algebraical  calcula- 
tions as  may  be  possible.  Under  the  former  heading  we  may, 
«itb  the  tMwnption  of  a  few  tbeorvait  bdoai^  to  tb*  latter. 


arrange  the  theory  of  partial  difieicntial  ^^tioDS  and'FfaS't 
problem,  with  their  geometrical  interpretations,  as' at  present 
developed,  and  the  applications  of  Lie's  theory  of  ttaqsforma- 
tion-groups  to  partial  and  to  ordinary  equations;  undcr\tlie 
latter,  the  study  of  linear  differential  equations  in  the  manner 
initiated  by  Riemann,  the  appliciitions  of  discontinuous  groups, 
the  theory  o{  -  the  singularities  of  integrals,  and  the  study  of 
potential  equations  with  existence-theorems  arising  therefrom. 
In  order  to  be  clear  we  shall  enter  into  some  detail. in  regard 
to  partial  differential  equations  of  the  first  order,  both  those 
which  an  lineir  in  any  number  of  variables  and  those  not 
linear  in  two  independent  variables,  and  also  in  regard  to  the 
function-theory,  of  linear  differential  equations  of  the  second 
order.  Space'  renders  impossible  anything  further  than  the 
briefest  account  o(  many  other  matters;  in  particular,  the  theoric* 
of  partial  equations  of  higher  than  the  first  order,  the  function- 
theory  of  the  singularities  of  ordinaiy  equations  not  linear  and  the 
applications  to  differential  geometry,  are  taken  account  of  only  in 
the  bibliography.  It  is  believed  that  on  the  whole  the  article  will 
be  more  useful  to  the  reader  than  if  explanations  of  method  had 
been  further  curtailed  to  include  more  facts. 
.  When  we  spe^k  of  a  function  without  qualification,  it  Is  to  be 
understood  that  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  particular 
set  x„  yc,  • .  of  values  oi  the  independent  variables  x,  y, . . . 
of  the  function,  at  whatever  point,  of  the  range  of  values  for 
I,  y, . .'. tmder  consideration  x„  y„.. may  be  chosen,  the 
function  can  be  expressed  as  a  series  of  positive  integral  powers, 
of  the  differences  x—x„  y-yo.  ■  ■  ■,  convergent  when  these  are 
sufficiently  sjnall  (see  FimcnoN:  Functions  of  Complex  Vari- 
abks).  Without  this  condition,  which  we  express  by  saying  that 
the  function  is  developable  about  x„  )*«■.■,  many  results 
provisionally  stated  in  the  transformation  theories  would  be 
unmeaning  or  incorrect.  If,  then,  we  have  a  set  of  A  functions, 
fi...fi  of  n  independent  variables  xi . . .  x>,  we  say  that 
they  are  independent  when  n>Ji  and  not  every  determinant  of 
k  rows  and  columns  vanishes  of  the  matrix  of  k  rows  and  >i 
columns  whose  r-th  row  has  the  constituents  dfrldxt, . .  .if,ldx,\ 
the  justification  being  in  the  theorem,  which  we  assume,  that  ii 
the  determinant  involving,  for  instance,  the  first  k  columns  be  not 
zero  for  Xi«Xt*...x.=x,*,  and  the  functions  be  developable 
about  this  point,  then  fiom  the  equations  /i~ci, . .  .ffct  wc 
can  express  Xi, ...xa  by  convergent  power  series  in  the 
differences  XM-t-xs'+i, . . . «.— *.*,  and  so  regard  «i, . . .  x» 
as  functions  of  the  remaining  variables.  This  we  often  express  by 
saying  that  the  equations /i=Ci,...A=cs  can  be  solved  for 
xi, . . .  X*.  Ihe  explanation  is  given  as  a  type  of  explanation 
often  understood  in  what  follows. 

We  may  conveniently  begin  by  stating  the  theorem:  If  each  of 
the  a  functions^,. .  .«.oftiie(i<+i)variablesx„. .  .x.l  be  develop- 
able about  the  values  xi',  .  .  .  ■».•/•,  the  •  differential  -____ 
equations  of  the  form  ix,ldt-*iOxi, ...  x.)  are  satisfied  ^^, 
by  convergent  power  scries  ^nUlTB,^ 

%,-V,-+(/-r).V,+(/-M'A^+...  ^  ^    ^ 

reducing  respectively  to  ii*,  .  .  .x^"  when  /  =  f'';and  the 
only  functions  satisfyinR  the  equations  and  reducing:  respectivriy  to 
Jt|*,. . ,  3E«'  when /  =  (•,  are  those  determined  by  continuation  of  these 
aenes.     If  the  result  of  solving  these  «  equations  for  yi", .  .  .  ».•  be 
written  in  the  form  wi  (xi, . . .  xj)  =  xi", . .  .w.(ii, . . .  X..0  =  x«*,  «^^ 
it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  differential  equation  *"*" 

dm-]-4^,df/dx:+  .  .+^Midx.=o  iJfSES? 

POWCMCS  n  Integrals,  namely,  the  functions  tdj,  ...«„,  iT-lJTl- 
which  are  developable  about  the  values  (ii*. . . .  r,''/*')and  ^t^ugm 
reduce  res[xctively  to xi, .  .  .Xn  whcn/=i».  And  in  fact  it  ^g^g.^ 
hai  no  otlirr  integrals  so  reducing.     Thus  this  equation 
also  poB»   -cs  a  unique  integral  reducing  when  /=»/'  to  anafbitrary 
functioni  i  V], ..  .1,),  thisintegral  being  ^((sn, .  .  .««).    Conversely 
the  exist!  :    c  of  these  principal  integrals  ui,  .  .  .  un  of  the  partiM 
equation      tiblishe?  the  existence  of  the  specified  solutions  of  the 
ordinary'   i  nations  rfr./rf/-^,.  The  following  sketch  of  the  proof  of 
the  exist!      r  of  these  principal  integrals  for  the  case  n'=2  will  thow 
the  chars   trr  of  more  general  investigations.     Put  x  forx— a:*,  &c., 
and  conssiii^T  the  equation  oixyt)dJldx-i-bixyt)dfJdy  =  df/dt,  wherein 
the  functions  a,  b  are  developable  about  3:=o,  y=o,  i»o;  say 

«(xj«)-a.+(a,+/*a,/3!+....6(xyO«t.+/&i+/*W2!+.... 
•o  that 

«f/dx+W/(iy-«.+tti  +  Jrti+  .... 
where  <L«M/<2x+M/<fy.    In  order  that 

1  ./-^+'^+<wa*+ ... 
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wliemn^^  .  ;  .  arc  powcf  series  in  X  y.  should  satisfy  the  equa- 
tion, it  is  necessary,  as  wc  find  by  equating  like  terms,  that 

and  in  general 

where  5,  =  (5!)/(r!)  (j-r)! 

Now  compare  with  the  given  equation  another  equation 
A{xyt)dFldx+B{xyt)dVldy  =  dy(dt, 
wherein  each  coefficient  in  the  exjMnsion  of  cither  A  or  B  is  real  and 
positive,  and  not  tesi  than  the  absolute  value  of  the  corresponding 
coefficient  in  the  expansion  of  a  or  b.  In  the  second  equation  let  us 
substitute  a  series 

F  =  P.+/P,+/'P,/2!+...  , 
wherein  the  coefficients  in  P,  arc  real  and  positive,  and  each  not  less 
than  the  absolute  value  of  the  corresponding  cocfiicicnt  in  p,',   then 
puttine  X'^Ardldx-^Brdldy  we  obtain  necessary  equatloos  of  the 
same  form  as  before,  namely, 

P,=XP.,  P,  =  A<,P,-f-A,P„  ... 
and  in  general  P,n  =A,P,+JiaiP^i4-.  .  .+A,P„  These  give  for 
every  coefficient  in  P.ti  an  integral  aggregate  with  real  positive 
coemcientsof  the  coefficients  in  P„  P,_i, . . .  ,  P„  and  the  coefficients 
in  A  and  B;  and  they  are  the  same  aggregates  as  would  be  given  by 
the  previously  obtained  equations  for  the  corresponding  coefficients 
in  p,n  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  in  p„  p,_,;  .  ,  ,  p„  and  the  co- 
efficients in  a  and  b.  Hence  as  the  coefficients  in  P„  and  also  in  A,  B 
arc  real  and  positive,  it  follows  that  the  values  obtained  in  succession 
for  the  coefficients  in  Pi,  Pj,  .  .  .  are  real  and  positive;  and -further, 
taking  account  of  the  fact  that  the  absolute  value  of  a  sum  of  terms 
is  not  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  absolute  values  of  the  terms,  it 
follows,  for  each  x-alue  of  j,  that  every  coefficient  in  p.^x  is,  in  absolute 
value,  not  greater  than  the  corresponding  coefficient  in  Pt+i-  Thus 
if  the  series  for  F  be  convergent,  tnc  scries  for/  will  also  be;  and  wc 
are  thus  reduced  to  (i),  specifying  functions  A,  B  with  real  positive 
coefficients,  each  in  absolute  value  not  less  than  the  corresponding 
coefficient  in  a,  b;    (?)  proving  that  the  equation 

MVldx-^-BdVldydVjdt 
possessesan  integral  P*frPi-f(^Pi/2!+  ...in  which  the cocflficients 
in  P,  are  real  and  positive,  and  each  not  less  than  the  absolute  value 
of  the  corresponding  coefficient  in  p,.  If  o,  6  be  developable  for  x.  y 
bothinabsolute  value  less  than  rand  for  Mess  in  absolute  value  than 
R,  and  for  such  values  o,  6  be  both  less  in  absolute  value  than  the 
real  positive  constant  M,  it  is  not  difficult  to  verify  that  wc  may 

take  A  -  B  -  M  (i  -^^)   *  (» -  jj)   \  and  obtain 

-    MR/._x±2rio. ^-^;" 

and  that  this  solves  the  problem  when  *,  y,  ( are  sufficiently  small 

for  the  two  cases  po  =  x,  Pa=y.      One  obvious  application  of  the 

general  theorem  is  to  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  integral  of 

an  ordinary  linear  differential  equation  given  by  the  n  equations 

dyldx^yi,  dyi/dx^yt . . , 

^      .     ,  .  dy-^-ildx^-p-Piy^i-.  .  .-^ny\ 

but  in  tact  any  simultaneous  system  of  ordinary  equations  is  re* 

ducibic  to  a  system  of  the  form    . 

rfjc./rf/  =  ^.Ctti,  ...X.).     ,  ^     . 

Suppose  wc  haxt;  k  homogeneous  linear  partial  equations  of  the 

first  order  in  «  independent  variables,  the  general  equation  l>ciiig 

_.     ^       atndf/dxi-{-.  .  .-^-aa^djjdxn^o,  wherc»  — I,  . .  .  jb.andthat 

"       *■  we  desire  to  know  whether  the  equations  have  common 

VartUt"^    solutions,  and  if  so,  how  many.    It  is  to  be  understood 


,_(__4,_lMB(._=^)-,„,  (._--].. 


€9uattoaMt 


that  the  equations  are  linearly  independent,  which  implies 


that  k%tt  and  not  every  determinant  of  k  rows  and  columns 
is  identically  zero  in  the  matrix  in  which  the  »-th  element  of  the  «r-th 
row  is  a#i^i  =  I,  .  .  .  n,  v==i,  >  .  .  k).  Denoting  the  left  side  of  the 
»-th  equation  by  P«r/,  it  is  clear  that  every  common  solution  of  the 
two  equations  P»/«»0,  Pp/"0  is  also  a  solution  of  the  equation 
Pp(P»/)~P«(P*/)"'0.  We  immediately  find,  however,  that  this  is 
also  a  linear  equation,  namely,  2HiJ//'djf,*-o where  Hi  «PpOir,-P«api, 
and  if  it  l>e  not  already  contained  among  the  sivcn  equations,  or  be 
linearly  deducible  from  them,  it  may  be  added  to  them,  as  not  intro- 
ducing dny  additional  limitation  of  the  possibility  of  their  having 
common  stjlutions.  Proceeding  thus  with  every  pair  of  the  original 
equations,  and  then  with  every  pair  of  the  possibly  augmented 
system  so  obtained,  and  so  on  continually,  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
system  of  equations,  linearly  independent  of  each  other  and  therefore 
not  more  than  n  in  number,  such  that  the  combination,  in  the  way 
dcscrilK'd,  of  every  pair  of  them,  leads  to  an  equation  which  is 
linearly  deducible  from  them.  If  the  number  of  this  so-called 
compute  sysUm  is  n,  the  equations  give  dfldxi—o  .  .  .  rf//dx«'=o, 
leading  to  the  nugatory  result  /^a  constant.  Suppose,  then,  the 
number  of  this  system  to  be  f .  <n;  suppose,  further,  (hat  from  the 
matrix  of  the  coefficients  a  determinant  of  r  rows  and 
columns  nut  vanishing  identically  is  that  formed  by  the 
cocfTicipnts  of  the  differential  coeBicicnts  of  /  in  regard 
toxi  .  .  .  Xf;  also  that  the  coefficients  are  all  ucvelopaMe 
about  the  values  Xi-Xi",  .  .  .  r„«x,*,  and  that  for  these 
values  the  determinant  just  spoken  of  is  not  zero. 
Then  the  main  theorem  is  that  the  complete  aystcm  of  r  equa* 
tioosi   aod    therefore    the   origiiuiUy   given   net   oi   k   equationi*. 


Coaiphtc 

Myattati 

ofliatMt 

parttal 

tqaaHooM. 


have  m  common  n-r  solutiOM,  say  Mm,  ...«.,  which  rednca 
respectively  to  Xt^i, . . .  x.  whea  in  them  tor  Ci,  .  .  .  x^  are  re4t)ec- 

tively  put  xi*, . . .  x,*;  so  that  also  the  eqtiatiooi  have  in  common  a 
solution  fcdudng  wbenxi—xi*.  .  .  .  x,— Xp*  to  an  arbitrary  function 
^(xr^i,  .  .  .  Xii)  which  is  developable  about  XfVi.  .  .  .  x«*,  namely, 
this  common  solution  is  f (ovfi.  .  .  .  m.].  It  is  seen  at  oixw 
that  this  result  is  a  generalization  of  the  theorem  for  rM|,  and  it« 
proof  is  conveniently  given  by  induction  from  that  case.  It  can  be 
vcriruM  without  difficulty  (l)  that  if  from  the  r  equatbns  of  the 
conif'lLte  lyBtem  we  form  r  independent  linear  aggregates,  with 
coelticicnu  not  necessarily  consunts,  the  new  lyetcm  is  also  a  com- 
plete system;  (3)  that  if  in  place  of  the  independent  variable* 
Xi,  ...  X.  we  introduce  any  other  variables  whicn  are  independent 
functions  of  the  former,  the  new  equations  also  form  a  complete 
system.  It  is  convenient,  then,  from  the  complete  system  oi  'r 
equations  to  form  r  new  equations  by  solving  separately  for  dfjdx^, . .  , 
djidx, ;  suppose  the  general  equation  of  the  new  system  to  be 

Q,/-5//ix,+c,„^,rf//dx^,+  . . .  +c*iUf//<lc-oJ,-i, . . .  r). 
Then  It  IS  easily  envious  that  the  equation  Q^a/-QvQp/"*o  con* 
tains  only  the  differential  coefiicients  of  /  in  le^rd  to  x,^i . . .  x. :  as 
it  is  at  most  a  linear  function  of  QJ,  .  . .  QJ,  it  must  be  identically 
zero.  So  reduced  the  system  is  called  a  Jacobian  sysUm*  Of  this 
system  Qi/'O  has  K-l  principal  solutions  reducing  re- 
spectively to  xi,  .  «  .  sw  when 

Xl"Xi*, 

and  its  form  show*  that  of  these  the  first  r-i  are  exactly  xi .  . .  Xr'. 
Let  these  n-l  functions  together  with  Xt  be  introduced  as  n  nev 
ind(  tx-ndent  variables  in  all  the  r  equations.  Since  the  first  equation 
is  s-uisfied  by  m-i  of  the  new  independent  variables,  it  will  contain 
no  dilTerential  coefficients  in  regard  to  them,  and  will  reduce  therefore 
simply  10  d//rfxi—o,  expressing  that  any  common  solution  of  the  r 
equations  is  a  function  only  of  the  ff-i  remaining  variables.  Thereby 
the  iavistigation  of  the  common  solutions  is  reduced  to  the  same 
problem  for  r-i  equations  in  n-l  variables.  Proceeding  thus,  w« 
reach  at  length  one  equation  in  M-r+i  variables,  from  which,  by 
retracing  the  analysis,  the  proposition  stated  is  seen  to  follow. 

The  analogy  with  the  case  01  one  equation  is,  however,  still  doaer. 
With  the  coefficients  cgf  of  the  equations  Qv/«o  in  transposed 
array  C»""I,  .  .  .  f,  J"f-f-i, . . .  «)  we  can  put  down  the  • 

(n-r)  equations,  dr/-CiAfri+.  .  .+Cridxr,  equivalent  to  f*''^^L^ 
the  f(rt-f)  equations  dxifdx^^cri.  That  omsisteat  JJ  fjS 
with  them  wc  may  be  able  to  regard  Xr+i,  ...  x.  as  ^'^fr 
functions  of  X|, . . .  Xp,  these  being  regarded  as  independent  ••■*"•••• 
vari.ibU'S,  it  is  clearly  necessary  that  when  we  differentiate  Cvi  in 
re^.ird  to  Xp  on  this  hypothesis  the  result  should  be  the  same  as  wnen 
we  differentiate  cm  in  regard  to  x«  on  this  hypotlwsis.  The  differ* 
ential  coefficient  <A  a  function  /  of  Xi, .  .  .  j^  on  this  hypothesis,  la 
regard  to  x^,  is,  however, 

d//dxp+cp,^trf//rfft*,+  . . .  +e^//ix., 
namely,  is  Qtf.  Thus  the  consistence  of  the  n-r  total  equations 
requires  the  conditions  Qk«/~Q^~0,  which  are,  however, 
verified  in  virtue  of  Q^(Q^— Qv(u>/;*o.  And  it  can  in  fact  be 
easily  verified  that  if  bv+i,  ...  u.  be  the  principal  solutions  of  the 
Jacobian  system,  Q«/«>o,nBducing  respectively  toxr*.!,  *  .  .  «,  when 
xi=xi',  .  .  .  Xr-x,*,  and  the  equations  WM-t*x*Vi,  .  .  .  •#•■•«■• 
be  solved  for  x^^. ...  x,  to  give  x*  -  i^iC*i.  - . .  x*,  Xr%i, .  *»*),  thtat 
values  solvethetotalequationsand  reduce  respectively  to Xr*4.i,. .  .x«* 
when  Xi'Xi*  .  .  .  Xr»Xr*.  And  the  total  equations  have  no 
other  solutions  with  these  initial  values.  Conversely,  tlie  existeTu:e 
of  these  solutions  of  the  total  equations  can  be  deduced  a  priori 
and  the  theory  of  the  Jacobian  system  based  upon  them.  The 
theory  of  such  total  equations,  in  general,  finds  its  natural  place 
under  the  heading  Pfaffian  Expressions,  below. 

A  practical  method  of  reducing  the  solution  of  the  f  equations 
of  a  Jacobian  system  to  that  of  a  single  equation  in  n-r+t  variables 

may  be  explained  in  connexion  with  a  geometrical  inter-     ^ . 

prct.ition  which  will  perhafM  be  clearer  In  a  particular  z^^!^ 
case,  say  ii"3,  f««a.  There  is  then  only  one  total  "jy"^ 
equation,  say  «— ods+Wy;  if  we  do  not  take  account  ^^j^ 
of  the  condition  of  integrability,  which  is  in  this  case  ^^ 
daldy+hdaldi  —  dbldx+adb/ds,  triis  equation  may  be  re- 
garded as  defining  through  an  arbitrary  point  (x*.  y.,  a,)  of  three- 
dimensioned  space  (about  which  a,  &  are  developable)  a  plane,  namely, 
r-=,=a,(x— x,)+6.(y— y.),  and  therefore,  through  this  arbitrary 
point  00*  directions,  namely,  all  those  in  the  plane.  If  now  there  be 
a  surface  S"^(x,  y),  satisfying  dfodt+bdjf  and  passing  through 
(x.,  y«,  i,),  this  plane  will  touch  the  surface,  a;id  the  operations  of 
passing  along  the  surface  from  (x*.  y^  a,)  to 

(x,+rfx..  y- «,+<£i^) 
and  then  to  {x,-^dxM,  y.+dy^  u-\-dyi,),  ought  to  lead  to  the  same 
value  of  (Ts.  as  do  the  operations  of  passing  along  the  surface  from 
(x.,  y«  a»)  to  (x^  y.+Jy.,  s>+U,),  and  then  to 

.     (x,+rf*.,y.+rfy^s.-|-«>s,), 
namely,  i'lu  ought  to'  be  equal  to  d^u.    But  we  find 
^^-o«rfx,-f6(x.-H(fx.,  y,,  u-\-a^x^)dy,m 

a,iIx,+My*+(2x^y.  (jj^+O'sJ . 
and  ao  at  ooce  reach  the  condition  of  integrability.  If  now  m  pm 
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m^tf+l,  y^Vt+ml,  and  regafd  m  u  eoottant,  we  dun  in  fact  be 
conudennt  tne  section  of  tlie  surface  by  a  fixed  plane  y-y,  -  md-x.) ; 
•long  this  section  ii—dl(,o+im);  if  we  then  integrate  the  equation 
dxtdl^a+bm,  where  a,  h  are  expressed  as  functions  of  m  and  t,  with 
■s  Inpt  conitaat,  findbig  the  lolution  which  reduces  to  ^  for  t~o, 
and  in  the  mult  again  replace  m  hy  (y-3>a)/(x-x.),  we  shall  have  the 
•urface  in  question.    In  the  general  case  the  equations 

djt(-ci(djri+.  .fc((fjv 
JMfsv'a     aiimlarly  determine  through  an  arbitrary  point'  xi*, . . .  «■* 
#«/  a  planar  manifbtd  of  r  dimensions  in  space  of  n  dimensions, 
and  when  the  conditions  of  integrability  are  ntisfied. 
.  every  direction  in  this  manifold  throuen  this  point  is 

tangent  to  the  manifold  of  r  dimensions,  expressed  by  um^x,'^^, 
,  .  .  «ii»»x/,  which  satis6es  tlie  equations  and  passes  through  this 
point.  If  we  put  n-xf-'t,  %r-*f''i»i,  ■  ■  .  Xj-Xr'-fiit/,  and 
regard  n^  .  .  .  «>  aa  fixed,  the  (n-r)  total  equations  take  the  form 
ixildt—cti+»»:i,+.  .  .+iibr,(,  and  their  integration  is  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  single  partial  equation 

in  the  »-T+t  variables  I,  x^t,  •..«••  Determining  the  aolutioas 
tkfi Oi  which  reduce  to  n!8pectively)hM>.-.*>when(—o,  and  sub- 

atltUting«-lCi-I|»,  »li-(Xir-J!i')/(Xi-«i*).   •  •  •  «<r-(*-«r*)/(Xi-Xi«). 

we  obtain  the  solutions  of  the  original  system  of  partial  equa- 
taosia  pf«vioasly  denoted  by  hmi.  .  .  .  m*.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  tliat  the  presence  of  the  fixed  parameters  mi,  ...  av  in 
the  single  integration  may  frequently  render  it  more  dimcult  than  if 
they  were  assigned  numerical  quantities. 

we  have  above  considered  the  integration  of  an  equation 
dsmads+ody 
on  tbe  hypotlmis  that  the  condition 

da/dy +UaldM  -  db/dM+adhlit. 
p^m,.     It  Is  natural  to  inquire  what  relationsamong  z,  y,  s,  if  any, 
^~™~~     areimplicd  by,orareconsIstentwith,adilTerentialrelation 
.'^  a^+My+cax'"0^  when  a,  6,  c  are  unrestricted  functions 

"•"  of  a,  y,  s.    Thia  ptobten  leada  to  the  coosideiatloa  of  the 

ao<aUed  PfoffitH  BxpreuwH  aix+bdy+^t.  It  can  be  shown  (ij  if 
each  of  the  quantities  ibiit-icliy,  icldx-dajik^  da/djt-ih/dt,  which 
we  shall  denote  respectively  by  on,  «n,  an,  be  identically  tero,  the 
axnwion  is  the  dinerential  of  a  function  of  «,  y,  s,  equal  to  A  say; 
(a)  that  if  the  quantity  OKu -(-(«• -I-ct>u  is  identically  zero,  tbe  ex- 
pression is  of  the  form  ndt,  i.e.  it  can  be  made  a  perfect  dinerential 
by  multiplication  by  the  factor  i/a;  (5)  that  in  general  the  ex- 
pression IS  of  the  form  di+Midtu  Consider  the  matrix  of  four 
lows  and  three  columns,  in  which  the  elements  of  the  first  row  are 
a,  t,  c,  and  the  elementa of  the  (r+i)-th  row,  for  r-i,  a,  3,  are  tbe 
quantities  Uri,  «tt.  sirs,  where  «ii-«ii''Ku-0l  Then  it  is  easily 
•een  that  the  cases  (l),  (a),  (5)  above  correspond  respectively  to  the 
cases  when  (1)  every  determinant  of  this  matrix  01  two  rows  and 
€oluinii*  la  aero,  (a)  every  determinant  of  three  rows  and  columns 
is  aero,  (A)  wboi  no  condition  is  assumed.  This  result  can  be  general- 
i^  as  follows*,  if  fli, .  . .  a*  be  any  functions  of  xi,  . . .  Xm,  the  so- 
called  Pfaffian  expression  oidzi-l-. .  .-1-a.dxii  can  be  reduced  to  one 
or  other  of  the  two  forms 

mM+. ..+iiytti,.  it+iii4li+-  ■  .-t-aa-Kiti-i. 
wherein  f,  «■,... ,<i,...  are  independent  functions  of  ai,...«.,  and  i 
b  such  that  in  these  two  cases  respectively  2k  or  ai^i  is  the  rank  of 
a  certain  matrix  of  n+l  rows  and  n  columns,  that  is,  the  greatest 
number  of  rows  and  columns  in  a  non-vanishing  determinant  of  the 
matnx;  the  matrix  is  that  whose  first  row  is  constituted  by  the 
quantities  oi, . . .  o.,  whose  r-th  element  in  the  (r-l-i)-th  row  is  the 
quantity  dorldxr-dajdx,.  The  proof  of  such  a  reduced  form  can 
DC  (Attained  from  the  two  results:  (1}  If  <  be  any  given  function 
of  the  2M  independent  variables  a,, , , .  Um,  li,  ■  ■  ■  Im,  the  expression 
A-Hhiili-I-.. .+•<••<<<»  can  be  put  into  the  form  u'idr,+.  ..+u',4fm. 

(2)  If  the  quantities  « ,ll.,fi,..  .1;.  be  connected  by  a  relation, 

OieexpresBion  «idli-(-.  ..+ayAacan  be  put  into  the  form  A'-t-a'id/'i 
+. . .  +u'M-idl'M-i ;  and  if  the  relation  connecting  iii, . . .  a.,  d,. . .  U 

be  homogeneous  in  u ««,  then  I'  can  be  taken  to  be  zero.  These 

two  results  arc  deductions  from  the  theory  of  ctmlact  transfvrmatimt 
(see  below),  and  their  demonstration  requires,  beside  elementary 
algebraical  considerations,  only  tha  theory  of  complete  systems  of 
linear  homogeneous  partial  dinerential  equations  of  tbe  first  oidcr. 
When  the  existence  of  the  reduced  form  of  the  Pfaffian  expression 
containing  only  independent  quantities  is  thus  once  assured,  the 
identification  of  the  number  k  with  that  defined  by  the  specified 
matrix  may,  with  some  difficulty,  be  made  a  posteriori. 

In  all  cases  of  a  single  Pfaffian  equation  we  are  thus  led  to  consider 
what  ia  implied  by  a  relatkin  dl-uidlt-.  .  .-«_£.»  o,  in  which 
<,«!,...  H.,fi  .  .  .,  la  are,  except  for  this  equation, 
independent  variables.  This  is  to  be  satisfied  in  virtue  of 
one  or  several  relations  connecting  tlie  variables;  these 
must  involve  relations  connecting  (,  /i.  .  .  .  C  only,  and 
in  one  of  these  at  least  (  must  actually  enter.  We  can 
then  suppose  that  ia  one  actual  system  of  relations  m  virtue  of  which 
the  Pfaffian  equation  ia  satisfied,  all  the  relations  connecting  Ui  • .  ■ 
Im  only  an  given  by 

t~HfM..  .U.  *-«'hI.  .  .ftO.  .  .  •  «.-««*!  •  •  •  «! 


ip  that  the  aqnatioa 

i^i-uMr .  •  •  -«.if*.-«Hi*Hi--  •  .-•.*»-o 
is  klentically  true  in  regard  to  Hit  •.••>>•  fM  •••  A>S  equating  to 
aero  the  coefficients  of  the  differentials  of  these  variables,  we  tnua 
obtain  as-<  relations  of  the  form 

d*/*r«i''*i/*r  •  •  •  -»4tJitrfh  -«; 
these  M-r  relations,  with  the  previous  i-f-i  relations,  constltnte  a  set 
of  M-l-l  relations  connecting  tlie  am-f  1  variables  in  virtue  of  which 
the  Pfaflian  equation  is  satisfied  Independently  of  the  form  of  the 
functiona  t,  fi, .  ,  .it^  There  is  clearly  such  a  set  for  each  of  the 
valuess— o,  t— I,  .  .  .,  *>as-i,  >— m.  And  for  any  value  of  i  there 
may  exist  relatbns  additional  to  the  specified  at-f  1  relations,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  involve  any  relation  conncctiiw  t,  li, . . .  i«only« 

and  are  consistent  with  the  m-s  relations  connecting  u ««.    It 

is  new  evident  that,  essentially,  the  integration  of  a  Pfaffian  equation 

Oidxi-f  . . .  -t-a.dx.-o, 
wherein  a a.  are  functions  of  Xi,  .  .  .  x„h  effected  by  the 


,  necessary  to  bring  it  to  its  reduced  form.  Involving  only 

independent  variables.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  we  suppose  this 


reduction  to  be  cariied  out  in  all  pomible  ways,  there  is  no  need  tn 
distinguish  the  classes  of  integrals  corre«x>nding  to  the  varioua 
values  o(  *;  for  it  can  be  verified  without  difficulty  tliat  by  puttiac 
f-t-uik-.  ■  .-a^  I", -«,,...  I".-*,  »',—tu...,i/.~-h, 
C.»i-/wi,...<'b-*<k«'m~sihi,  ...si'.-iu.  tbe  reduced  eqimlioa 
becomes  changed  to  dt'-u'tia't-.  •  .-tt'sdC-o,  and  the  geneial 
relatiooa  changed  to 
f-*V^u . . :  (A-^'jhJii^. . . .  f-j  -.  •y-fjf^l'fi.-  •  ■  <"-).  -*, 

say,tontberwithsi'i-dMcri «a-il4/dra,whichconuinonly 

one  reiatuHi  oonnectinf  the  variables  C,  /'i, . . .  f.  only. 

This  method  for  n  smgle  Pfaffian  equation  can,  strictly  speaking, 
be  generaliaed  to  a  simiutaneoua  system  of  (n-r)  Pfaffian  equations 
dxi  -ciife-|-.  .  .+€rid*r  oulv  in  the  case  already  treated,  xteid. 
when  this  system  is  satisfied  by  tegardinf  Xmi,  ...  x.  as  T^T^Z, 
suitable  functions  of  the  independent  variables  zi, . . .  a,:  J"**** 
in  that  case  the  integral  manifolda  are  of  r  dimenaioiis. ' 
When  these  are  non-existent,  there  may  be  integral  nam- ' 
folds  of  higher  dimensions;  for  if 
d^-t>dxt+...+*^+M,lu,»ix,+...+t,wttix,)+*^(  )  +  .., 
be  identicaUvicro.theii  ft+u,,t,^^+: .  .-f  c#,.^-o,  or  ^  satisfies 
the  r  partial  differential  equations  previously  associated  with  the 
total  equations;  when  these  are  not  a  complete  system,  but  in- 
cluded in  a  complete  system  of  r-n  equations,  having  therefore 
H-f-it  independent  integrals,  the  total  equationa  are  satisfied  over 
a  manifold  of  r-fji  dimenakMU  (see  E.  v.  Weber,  Ualk,  Anmtt.  Iv, 


seems  desirable  to  add  here  ceitain  results,  largely  of  algebraic 

"th  the    " 


character,  which  naturally  arise  in  connexion  with  the  thmry  of 
contact  transformations.  For  any  two  functions  of  the  an 
independent  variables  xk, ...  C  ^, ...  pt,  we  denote  t^  (^) 

the  sum  of  the*  terms  anchas^^-^^.    For 

#»a.«*a7A»m  M^l  at>M   f^MM  ^A-w\   !»^A«uh_jA^&  -■-■■■     1  a  -  -    ^   ^ 


Comtxt 

Irmamfor* 


functions  of  the  (3ff+i)  independent  varrables  t*xi, 
we  denote  by  1^1  the  sum  of  the  m  term*  such  u 


.«..pi.- 


It  can  at  once  be  verified  that  for  any  three  functionsl/t^U-l-MVl/n 

+l*l/»ll-^*M+Sl*fl+ajl/*l.»l>icllwI>en/,Afdonotcoatain» 

becomesthcidentity{/(**))-K*(*f))-Kft/»)-o.Then,i(X,,...X„ 
Pi,  .  .  .  P.besuchlunctbnsofxi,  .  .  .  x.,pi  . . .  *.  that  PidXi 
+  ■■•  -1-P.dX.  is  identically  equal  to  pidxiH-. . .  +pjbu,  it  can  be 
shown  by  elementary  algebra,  after  equating  coeftadents  •(  inde- 
pendent differentials,  (i )  that  the  functions  Xi, ...  P. are  independ- 
ent functions  of  the  2n  variables  Xi,  ...  pa,  so  that  the  equationa 
z'i-Xi.p'i -Pi  can  be  solved  for  xi,.  ..x.,  pi,. ..  p.,  and  represent 
therefore  a  transfonnatkin,  which  we  call  a  homogeneous  contact 
transformation ;  (a)  that  tbe Xi, ...  X.  are  homogeneous  fuactioasof 
pi,. . .  p.  of  aero  dimensioiis  the  Pi,...  P. arc  homogeneous  functions 
of  p], ...  p.  of  dimension  one,  and  the  )a(N-i)  relations  (XiXi)  — o 
are  verified.  So  also  are  tbe  •■  relations  (PiXi)  - 1,  (P<Xf)  "O, 
(P,Pi)  -o.  Conversely,  if  Xi, ...  X.  be  independent  functions,  each 
homogeneous  of  xero  dimension  in  pi, ...  p.  satisfying  the  ^niffl) 
relations  (XiXj)  -o,  then  Pi, . . .  P.  can  be  uniquely  determined,  by 
solving  linear  algebraic  equations,  such  that  V,iX.\+.  .  .+PjX, 
-M*,+.  ,  .-fpirffx.  If  now  we  put  a-f-i  for  n,  put  sforx.^i, 
Z  for  X5J1,  Qi  lor-P</P,,n,  for  t- 1, ...  n,  put  fi  for-pi/pMi  and* 
for  ;,hi/Qm'I<  and  then  finally  write  Pi,...P., /b,...^forQi„..Q^ 
oi, ...  9.,  we  obtain  the  folkiwing  resulu:  If  ZXi . . .  X.,  Pi, . . .  P> 
be  functions  of  s,  Xi,.  . .  x..  pi, . . .  p.,  such  that  the  expression 
dZ-P,dX,-...-Prf*X.  is  identically  equal  to  »(rff-#idxi-. . .-#.&.), 
and  7  not  zero,  then  (l)  the  functions  Z,  Xi,  . . .  Xm  Pi,  . , .  Pi< 
are  independent  functions  of  s,  ti.  .  .  .  x.,  0|,  .  .  ,  Pb,  so  that  the 
equations  a* -Z,x't-Xi,p'i -Pi  can  be  solved  for  t,Xi,...x.,  pi,.. .^ 
and  determine  a  transformation  which  we  call  a  (non-homogeneous) 
contact  tfsnafonnation;  (a)  the  Z,  Xi,...  X.  verify  the i<i(ii-t-l) 
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identkle*  (ZX,|-o,  PCiX,I-o.    And  the  further  identitict 
lPJC,J-<r.  lP(Xil-o.  lPiZl-.P„  lP,P,l-o, 

tn  also  verified.  Convcraely,  if  Z,  Xi, . . .  X.  be  independent  fune- 
tioni  aatiif ying  tlie  identitio  IZXi]  — o,  |XiXf|  -o,  then  >, other  than 
nro,  and  Pi, . . .  P.  can  be  uniquely  determined,  by  lolution  of 
algebraic  equations,  such  that 

dZ-FdX,-  . .  .-P.(DC-cr(<fs-^4t)-  . . .  -^.AtJ. 
Finally,  there  is  a  particular  case  of  neat  importance  arising  when 
<p- 1,  which  gives  the  results:  (i)  If  U,  Xt, ...  X.,  Pi.  ...  P.  be 
3II+I  (unctions  of  the  3«  independent  variables  zi,  .  .  .  s„  f,, 
.  .  .  p„  satisfying  the  identity 

dU+P,<f».+ .  ,  .  +P,dX.-ft*ci+.  .  .  +P.4X.. 
then  the  m  functions  Pn  ., .  .  P>,  Xi, .  .  .  X»  are  independent, 
and  we  have 

«,Xrt-o,(X<U)-»X(.(P(X<)-I.(P,X,)-o,(P,P,)o,-(P,U)+Pi-»p,, 
where  >  denotes  the  operator  fidldpi+ .  .  . +pj{jdp,;  (2)  It 
JCi, . . .  Xm  be  independent  functums  of  xi,  -,  .  .  x«.  pt,  .  .  .  6., 
audi  that  (XiX*)  -o,  then  U  can  be  found  by  a  quadrature,  such  that 
,  pC<U)«tX<; 

■nd  when  X<,  .  .  .  X„  U  satisfy  these  iii(»+t)  conditions,  then 
IS, ...  P»  can  be  found,  by  solution  of  Unrar  algebraic  equations,  to 
render  true  the  identitydU+P,ifXi+...+P.dX.-»,di,+...+p,<ii.; 

(t)   Functions  Xi, . . .  X«,   P P«  can   be  found   to    satisfy 

this  differential  identity  when  U  is  an  arbitrary  given  function  of 

Xi. . .  >  ar*>  P ^>;  but  this  requires  integrations.     In  order 

to  see  what  integrations,  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  verify  the  statement 
that  if  U  be  an  arbitrary  given  function  of  Xi, . .  .  ar.,  ^,  .  .  .  p,, 
and,  for  r  <»,  Xi, .  .  .  Xr  be  independent  functions  of  these  vari- 
ables, such  that  (XvU)»jXv,  (XpX9)"0,  for  p,  9x1  .  .  .  r,  then 
the  r+1  homogeneous  linear  partial  differential  equations  of  the 
first  order  (U/)+V"0,  (Xp/)-o,  form  a  complete  system.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  assumptions  above  made  for  the  reduction  of 
Pfaflian  expressions  follow  from  the  results  here  enunciated  for 
contact  transformations. 

We  pass  on  now  to  consider  the  solution  of  any  partial 
differential  equation  of  the  first  order;  we  attempt  to  explain 
p„fl^  certain  ideas  relatively  to  a  single  equation  with  any 
^Mkraa>  number  of  Independent  variables  (in  particular,  an 
Umltvm-  ordinary  equation  of  the  first  order  with  one  inde- 
<Am  alif  pendent  variable)  by  speaking  of  a  single  equation  with 
two  independent  variables  x,  y,  and  one  dependent 
variable  s.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  naturally  led  to 
consider  systems  of  such  simultaneous  equations,  which  we 
consider  below.  The  central  discovery  of  the  transformation 
theory  of  the  solution  of  an  equation  F(x,  y,  s,  dn/dx,  d!t/dy)~o 
is  that  its  solution  can  always  be  reduced  to  the  solution  of 
partial  equations  which  are  linear.  For  this,  however,  we  must 
regard  dz/ix,  itjdy,  during  the  process  of  integration,  not  as  tfie 
differential  coefficients  of  a  function  s  in  regard  to  *  and  y,  but  as 
variables  independent  of  x,  y,  t,  the  too  great  indefiniteness  that 
night  thus  appear  to  be  introduced  being  provided  (or  in  another 
way.  We  notice  that  if  i=iHx,  y)  be  a  solution  of  the  differ- 
ential equation,  then  ifdxiiilix+iyd'Hdy;  thus  if  we  denote 
the  equation  by  F(z,  y,  x,  p,  q,)—o,  and  prescribe  the  condition 
dx^pdx+qdy  for  every  solution,  any  solution  such  as  S"^(x,  y) 
irill  necessarily  be  associated  with  the  equations  p^'dijdx, 
fmdt/dy,  and  s  will  satisfy  the  equation  in  its  original  form.  We 
have  previously  seen  (under  Pfagiatt  Expressions)  that  if  five 
variables  x,  y,  t,  p,  q,  otherwise  independent,  be  subject  .to 
dt—pdx—qdy^o,  they  must  in  fact  be  subject  to  at  least  three 
mutual  relations.    If  we  associate  with  a  point  (x,  y,  t)  the  plane 

Z-ft(K-x)+q(Y-y) 
passing  through  it,  where  X,  Y,  Z  are  current  co-ordinatd,  and 
call  this  association  a  surface.element;  and  if  two  consecutive 
dements  of  which  the  point(i-f  dx,  y+dy,  t+dt)o{  one  lies  on  the 
plane  of  the  other,  for  which,  that  is,  the  condition  d*=pdx+qdy 
is  satisfied,  be  said  to  be  connected,  and  an  infinity  of  connected 
elements  foUowiiig  one  another  continuously  be  called  a  cm- 
luelhity,  then  our  statement  is  that  a  connectivity  consists  of  not 
more  than  « '  elements,  the  whole  number  of  elements  (x,  y, i,  ^, ;) 
that  are  possible  being  called  as  *.  The  solution  of  an  equation 
F(',  y, ',  di/dx,  dzldy)  —  0  islhen  to  be  understood  to  mean  finding 
to  all  possible  ways,  from  the  00 '  elements  (x,  7,  i,  p,  if)  which 
satisfy  F(x,  y,  z,  Py  f)*'0  a  set  of  w*  elements  forming  a  con- 
nectivUy;  or,  moie  analytically,  finding  in  all  posaibk  «ays  two 


relations  G>o,  H-o  connecting  t,  y,t,p,  q  uul indepelidaU «( 
F~o,  so  that  the  three  relations  together  may  involve 

.      dx^'pdx+qdy. 
Such  a  set  of  three  telatfons  may,  for  example,  be  of  the  tona 
'■"Kx,  y),  p-d'Hdx,  q-d<Hdy;  but  it  may  also,  as  another 
case,  involve  two  relations  r-  iji(y), »-  ifixiy)  connecting  x,  y,  », 
the  third  relation  being 

*'(y)-#\^.(y)+?, 
the  connectivity  consisting  in  that  case,  geometrically,  of  a  curve 
in  space  taken  with  « '  of  its  tangent  planes;,  or,  finally,  a 
connectivity  is  constituted  by  a  fixed  point  and  all  the  plane* 
passing  through  that  point  This  generalized  view  of  the  mean- 
ing of  a  solution  of  F-o  is  of  advantage,  moreover,  in  view  of 
anomalies  otherwise  arising  from  spedaJ  forms  of  the  equation 
itself.  For  instance,  we  may  include  the  case,  some-  m—aiat 
times  arising  when  the  equation  to  be  solved  is  Obtained  atm  moim- 
by  transformation  from  another  equation,  in  which  F  "«•  oiitt 
does  not  contain  either  p  or  q.  Then  the  equation  has  '■"•••■■ 
CO  'solutions,  each  consisting  of  an  arbitrary  point  of  the  surface 
F~o  and  all  the  W  planes  passing  through  this  point;  it  also 
has  OS'  solutions,  each  consisting  of  acurvc  drawn  on  the  surface 
F-oandallthe  tangent  planes  of  this  curve,  the  whole  consisting 
of  00  •  elements;  finally,  it  has  also  an  isolated  (or  singular) 
solution  consisting  of  the  points  of  the  surface,  each  associated 
with  the  tangent  plane  of  the  surface  thereat,  also  00  «  elements  in 
all.  Or  again,  a  linear  equation  F-P^H-Qj— R-o,  wherein 
P,  Q,  R  are  functions  of  x,  y,  t  only,  has  oQ '  solutions,  each 
consisting  of  one  of  the  curves  defined  by 
dxlP=dylQ-=dt/R 
taken  with  all  the  tangent  planes  of  this  curve;  and  the  same 
equation  has  W  solutions,  each  consisting  of  the  points  of  t 
surface  containing  co '  of  these  curves  and  the  tangent  planes  of 
this  surface.  And  for  the  case  of  n  variables  there  is  similarly 
the  possilnlity  of  ii-l-i  kinds  of  solution  of  an  equation 
F(xi,  .  .  .  X,,  t,  pi,  .  .  .  ^O'o;  these  can,  however,  by  a 
simple  contact  transformation  be  reduced  to  one  kind,  in  which 
there  is  only  one  relation  z'-|^(x'i,  ...«'.)  connecting  the 
new  variables  x*,,  .  .  .  x*,.  s*  (see  under  P/afian  BxprestioHi); 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  solution 
,    ^  »=*(y),  x-*.(y),  *'(y)-#^i(y)+j 

of  the  equation   Vp+Qq^'R.  the  transformation  ^~t~px, 
^"t,  t^"  ~x,  ■/"y,  (f=q  gives  the  solution 

s'-^C/)-f-x'l^,(/),  p'-^'/rfx',  if^di^ld/ 
of  the  transformed  equation.  These  e]q>laiutians  take  no 
account  of  the  possibility  of  p  and  q  being  infinite;  this  can  be 
dealt  with  by  writing  p--ulw,  ?--«/»,  and  considering 
homogeneous  equations  in  «,  v,  w,  with  ndx+tdy+vdfo  as  the 
differential  relation  necessary  for  a  connectivity;  in  practice  we 
use  the  ideas  associated  with  such  a  procedure  more  often  without 
the  appropriate  notation. 

In  utilizing  these  general  notions  we  shall  first  consider 
the  theory  of  characteristic  chains,  initiated  by  Cauchy,  which 
shows  well  the  nature  of  the  relations  impUed  by  the  given 
differential  equation;  the  alternative  ways  of  carrying 
out  the  necessary  integrations  are  suggested  by  con-  SH'S.'' 
sidering  the  method  of  Jacob!  and  Mayer,  while  a  good  "■ 

summary  is  obtained  by  the  formulation  in  terms  of  a  Ffaffian 
ezpressioo. 

Consider  a  aointlon  of  F-o  expressed  by  the  three  independent 
equations  F-o,  G-o,  H  -o.  If  it  be  a  solution  in  which  there  is 
more  than  one  relation  connecting x.y,s,  let  new  variables x^Vji^.p',** 
be  introduced,  as  before  explained  under  Pjaj^n  Ex-  Maran 
prestions,  in  which  s*  is  of  the  form 

z'-/-piii-. . . -6rf,(i-i  or»),  . 
so  that  the  solution  becomes  of  a  form  s'-^x'y), 
f -<f*/ilx',  q'-dtldy,  which  then  will  identically  satisfy  the  tran» 
formed  equations  F'-o,G'-o,  H'-o.  The  equation  F'-o,  if  x'.y.'j' 
be  regarded  as  fixed,  states  that  (he  plane  2-1' ■■*'(X-iO+j'(Y-»') 
IS  tangent  to  a  certain  cone  whose  vertex  is  (x*,  y,  s*),  the  consacutiW 

point  (x'-l-dx',  y+ds',  z'-l-dsO  of  the  generator  of  contact  beiwaiKh 
that 

Paaiiag  ia  this  direction  oo  the  surface  •'•fCx',  yO  tt*  imi^Mt 
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;ntical,  wc  have 
equationa,  which 


pbae  of  the  aurfaee  at  tbSa  coraecntive  point  U  (p  +dpi 
«Sm,  liiice  P(x',  y,  ♦.  dtldx".  dtld/)~o  U  identical 
rfc'  ldF'ldx'+fdt''li^+dt/dF'tdf/-o.  thua  the  equati 
we  ihall  call  tne  cfaancteriatic  eqoationa* 

-<««'/(-f-«^) 


r  equation  F'— o,  when  pf,  <r  are  fixed,  rcprctenu  a  curve  in  the 
ne  Z-«'-i'(X-«0+«'(y-y')  pa»ng  through  C**.  /,  «0;  ^ 
■f  te',  y *o/f  r+<r)  be  a  conaecutive  point  of  tb»  curve,  we 


«feMtiifiedalongaconnecthrlty*<^<B'element>condstinKora  curve 
on  s'  "■^^.  y)  >nd  the  tangent  planes  of  the  surface  along  this  curve. 
The  equation  F'— o,  when  &,  <r  are  fixed,  represents  a  curve  in  the 
ptaoei-<-^.(Xr.<)t?'(y-V)        •>"•---•• 

findatoooe 

thot  the  equations  above  give  Sx'ifp^-H/^^o,  or  the  tangent  fine 
of  the  plane  curve,  is,  on  the  surface  rM^tr,  y),  in  a  direction  con- 
iugate  to  that  of  the  gcnerttor  of  the  cone.  Putting  each  of  the 
Iractiooa  in  the  characteristic  equations  equal  to  df ,  the  equations 
enable  as,  starting  from  an  arbitrary  eteinent  Xm  /«,  s'«,  p^^  y«, 
about  which  all  the  quantities  F*,  dF'fdfi',  &c.,  occurriiw  in  the 
denorainatorv,  are  developable,  to  define,  from  the  diaerentiat 
cqoatioa  F'  «o  alone,  a  conmetivity  of  »*  elemenes,  which  we  call 
a  ckandsfiMtic  ckaim;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  when  we  tmnsform 
again  to  the  orinnal  variables  (x.  %  s,  p,  9),  the  form  of  the  differential 
equations  for  the  diain  is  unaltered,  so  that  they  can  be  written 
down  at  once  from  the  equation  F«o.  Thus  we  have  proved  that 
the  characcerfstic  chain  starting  from  any  ordinary  element  of  any 
iutegial  of  tbb  eouation  F  «o  consists  only  of  dements  bdongiog 
to  this  integral,  ror  instance^  if  the  equation  do  not  contain  p,  9, 
the  characteristic  chain,  startmg  from  an  arbitrary  plane  through 
an  arbitrary  point  of  the  surface  F-o,  consists  of  a  pencil  of  planes 
whose  Mis  IS  a  tangent  line  of  the  surface  F>o.    Or  if  F^o  be  of 


the  form  P^+OSf^^i  '^^  chain  consists  of  a  curve  satisfying 
4xtP ^dy/Q^dtjK  and  m  single  infinity  of  tangent  planes  td  this 
curve,  determined  by  the  tangent  plane  chosen  at  the  initial  point. 
In  all  cases  there  ara  «o  *  charactenstic  chains,  whose  a^rc^ate  may 
therefore  be  expected  to  exhaust  the  00  *  elements  satisfymg  F*a 
Conner,  in  fact,  a  un^le  infinity  of  connected  elements  each 
satisfying  F>>o,  say  a  oham  connectivity  T,  consisting  of  elements 
'  by  x«i  y«.  If,  ^«.  9-  which  we  suppose  expressed  as 
functions  cm  a  parameter  «,  so  that 
^^^  fj.  -  dz^ldu  -  pMx^du  -qJyMit 

"T**  is  fcverywhere  xcro  on  this  cham ;  further,  suppose  that 
*^-j  each  <i  F,  dfldp, ....  dFIdx+p4F/dx  is  developable 
about  each  element  of  this  chain  T,  and  that  T  is  not  a 
characteristic  chain.  Then  consider  the  aggn^te  of  the 
characteristic  chains  issuing  from  all  the  dknwnts  of  T. 
The  « '  elements,  consisting  of  the  aggregate  of  these 
characteristic  chains,  satisfy  F«*o,  provi<Kd  the  chain 
connectivity  T  consists  of  elements  satisfying  F«o;  for  each 
characteristic  chain  satisfies  (fF»qr  It  can  be  shown  that  these 
chains  are  connected ;  in  other  words,  that  if  x,  y,  s,  >,  q,  be  any 
element  df  one  a£  these  characteristic  chains,  not  only  is 

dMldt -pdxIdt-Mdt  mo, 
aa  we  know,  but  also  \i»azld%^pdxUu~gdyldm  is  also  sero.    For 

.  d\}     d  td%     Jx      dy\      d  ids    ^      dy\ 

we  have       Tt^-jii^-f^-i^)  -Si{TrP3t-m) 
dpdx    dpdx.da^    da^ 

whidiiteqaiklto 

As  £-  b  a  devdopable  fuactioa  of  t,  this,  giving 

u-u.«a(-/1^). 

riiows  that  U  Is  evciywheie  aero.  Thus  Integrmls  of  F^o  are 
obtainable  by  coiuideriag  the  aggregate  of  characteristic  chains 
lesuiog  from  arbitrary  chain  connectivitiea  T  aatisfytng;  F«o;  and 
flocfa  coanecdvitiet  T  are,  it  Is  seen  at  once,  determinable  without 
iotegratSon.  Convenety.  as  such  a  chahi  connectivity  T  can  be  talceo 
out  from  the  ilemtiiU  of  any  given  integral  alt  possible  integrals 
are  obtainable  in  this  way.  For  loaunce.  an  arbitraiv  curve  in 
space,  given  by  x,»»{m),  y,m^(u)Amip{uh  determines  bv  the  two 
equations  F(xw  7«»  %»  ^^  9t)-o,  *'(«)-fr»'(«)+9^(«).  auch  a 
chain  connectivity  T,  tbrougb  whkft  there  passes  a  perfectly 
definite  integral  of  the  equation  F*o.  By  taldng  v>  *  initial  chain 
connectivities  T.  as  for  instance  by  taking  the  curves  «•-#.  yb-f . 
a^mf  to  be  the  <o  '  curves  upon  an  arbitrary  surface,  we  thas  obtain 
«o •  integrals,  and  so  •*  dements  satisfying  F«o.  In  general,  if 
fnactiotts  G,  H,  Independent  of  F.  be  obtained,  such  that  the 
•qnatioos  F-o,  G»fr,  n  —c  repment  an  integral  for  all  values  of  the 
i  k,  e,  these  equations  are  said  to  constitsta  a  ctmplm 


lalflXTBi.  Then  «>  *  dements  satisfying  F  «o  are  known,  and  in  fact 
every  other  form  of  integral  can  be  obtained  without  further  int^cra- 
tions. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  differential  equations  of  a 
characteristic  chain,  the  denominators  dF/dp, , . .  may  be  supoMcd 
to  be  modified  in  form  by  means  of  F»o  in  any  way  oKiducive  to 
a  umple  integration.  In  the  immediacy  followmg  explanation  of 
ideas,  however,  we  consider  indifferently  all  equations  F  *  constant ; 
when  a  function  of  x,  ^,  a,  p,  g  is  said  to  be  zero,  it  is  meant  that  thk 
is  so  identically,  not  m  virtue  of  F— 0;  in  other  words,  we  consider 
the  inte^ation  of  F>>a,  where  a  is  an  arbitrary  constant.  In  the 
theory  of  linear  partial  eqiiations  wc  have  seen  that  the  latcgratioo 
of  the  eciuations  <A  the  chacacteristic  chains,  from  which, 
as  has  just  been  seen,  that  oi  the  equation  F«a  follows 
at  once,  would  be  involved  in  completely  integrating  ^^ 
the  single  linear  homcseoeous  partial  differential  equation  ^ 
of  the  first  order  Pyl^-o  wnerc  the  notation  is  that  ^I^ 
exi^ained  above  undier  Contact  Transformations.  One  ^^^ 
envious  intc^l  n/"F.  Putting  F^a,  where  a  is  aibi- 
trary,  and  eliminating  one  of  the  independent  variables,  wccan  reduce 
this  equation  [F/I  — o  to  one  in  four  variables ;  and  soon.  Calling,  then, 
the  determination  of  a  nngic  integral  of  a  single  homogeneous  partial 
differential  equation  of  the  first  wdcr  in  m  independent  variables,  an 
operation  of  order  »-i,  the  characteristic  chains,  and  therefore  the 
most  general  integral  of  F>>a,  can  be  obtained  by  successive  opera- 
tions of  orders  3,  2,  i.  If,  however,  an  integral  of  F«a  be  repn^ 
scntcd  by  F—a,  G  — &,  H  — c,  where  6  and  c  arc  arbitrary  constants, 
the  expression  of  the  fact  that  a  characteristic  chain  of  F>a  satisfies 
tfG-o,  gives  |FG]»o;  similarly,  IFHj-o  and  [GHl-o,  these 
three  relations  being  identically  true.  Conversely,  suppose  that  an 
integral  G,  independent  of  F,  has  been  obtained  of  tne  equation 
{Ff\ "  o,  which  is  an  operation  of  order  three    Then  it  follows  from 

theidentity  l/I#*ll+Wif-/D+IiH/«]I  '^4^\-\%m-^%M  before 
remarked,  by  puttipg  ««F,  i^«G,  and  then  (F/]«A(/),[Gyi-B(/), 
that  AB(/)-BA(y) « -^B(y)-^ACO,so  that  the  two  linear  equations 

TF/I»o,  rG/]»o  form  a  comfilete  system;  as  two  integrals  F,  G  arc 
Irnown,  they  have  a  common  integral  H,  independent  of  F,  G,  deter- 
minable by  an  operation  of  order  one  only.  The  three  functions 
F,  G,  H  thus  identically  satisfy  the  rcbtions  (FG]  «[GH]  -(FH) -a 
The  00  ■  elements  satisfying  F"«,  G  — &,  H  "c,  wherein  a,  b,  c  arc 
assigned  constants,  can  then  be  seen  to  constitutp  an  integral  of  F  ^a. 
For  the  conditions  that  a  characteristic  chain  of  G"6  issuing  from 
an  element  satisfying  F*a,  G»bj  H—f  should  consist  only  of 
demen  ts  satisfying  these  three  equations  are  stmply[FG]*o,[GHf*-o. 
Thus,  starting  from  an  arbitrary  element  of  (F-d,  G  — 6,  H  -cVwe 
can  single  out  a  connectivity  of  elements  of  (F^a,  G"ft,  H^c) 
forming  a  characteristic  chain  of  Q— 6;  then  the  aggregate  of  the 
characteristic  chains  of  F«a  issuing  from  the  elements  of  this 
characteristic  chain  of  G  *6  win  be  a  connectivity  consisting  only  of 
dements  of 

(F-o,G-&,  H-c), 
and  win  therefoK  constitute  an  int^ral  of  F—a;  further,  it  wilt 
include  all  elements  of  (F-a.  G  =  &.  H^c).  This  result  follows  also 
from  a  theorem  given  under  Conlad  Transformations,  which  shows, 
moreover,  that  though  the  characteristic  chains  t^  F-a  arc  not 
determined  by  the  three  equations  F«g,  G>»6,  H«c,  no  further 
integration  is  now  necxssary  to  find  them.  By  this  theorem,  since 
identically  [FGl«[GHl«lFHi»o,  we  can  find,  by  the  solutbn  of 
linear  algebraic  equations  only,  a  non-vanishing  function  o  and  two 
functions  A,  C,  such  that 

dG-AiP-CdH-^ds-^-jify); 
thus  all  the  dements  satisfying  F  «a,G  »&,H -"csatisfydii  ■■prfx+^y 
and  constitute  a  ccmnectivity,  which  is  therefore  an  tntcsral  <rf 
F'O.  While,  further,  from  the  associated  theorems,  F,  G,  H.  A,  C 
am  independent  functions  and  ^Cl*a  Thus  C  may  be  taken  to 
be  the  remaining  integral  independent  of  G,  H^  of  the  equation 
'*"*  ^o,  whereby  the  cfuracteristic  chains  are  entirely  determined. 
len  we  consider  the  particular  equMioa  F-o.  neglecting  tbv 


'^^2  

case  when  neither  p  nor  q  entere,  and  suKiosing  p  to  enter,  we  may 
express  p  from  Fno  in  terms  of  Jt.y,  s.  tf,  and  then  eliminate  it  from 
all  other  equations.  Then  instead  of  the  equation  [Ffl^o,  wc 
have,  if  F«o  give  P^^(x,  y,  s,  q),  the  equation 

monoTcr  ebtaineUe  by  omittiag  the  tern  in  dSidp  in  \p-^l,  /I  -o. 
Let  Xn  yn  <n  {•,  be  value*  about  wbicfa  the  coefficienu  in   t^  jjMk 
this  equation  are  developable,  and  let  f,  ir,  w  be  the  gaaml^m 
principal  solutions  reducing  respectively  to  s.  y  and  q  p^^„j 
whcns-s»    ■nienthecquatlons^-*,r-«„»-y»"-g.  p,,jBt« 
repieaent  a  cfaancteristic  chain  tMoing  from  the  element   ^^  ^ 
In  y^  •„  <h,  «.;  we  h»ve  seen  that  the  •ggregateof  ™"   * 
such  chains  issuing  from  tlie  elements  of  an  arbitiaiy  ^^ 
chain  satisfying 

dt,—pjlx.—9Jy,mo 
ooMtltote  an  latagnl  «(  the  eqnatien  ^'f.    IM  tUa  aiUOKy 
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chftin  be  taken  to  that  s,  b  oonstant :  iten  the  condition  for  initial 
values  is  only 

(fa,— ff<J3',=o, 
and  the  elements  of  the  integral  constituted  by  the  characteristic 
chains  issuing  therefrom  satiny 

rff— «*f?-a 
Hence  this  equation  involves  d3—i^—9(fy*-o,  or  we  have 

where  v  is  not  zero.  Conversely,  the  integration  cXp^\t  is,  essentia lly, 
the  problem  of  writing  the  cxpresuon  dt  —  itix—^y  in  the  form 
oidc^t^n),  as  must  be  possible  (from  what  was  said  under  Pfqffian 
Expressions). 

To  integrate  a  system  of  simultaneous  equations  of  the  first 
order  Xi^fli.  .  .  •  Xr^Or  in  «  independent  variables  xi,  .  .  .  x. 
ami  one  dependent  variable  «,  wc  write  fri  for  dz)dxu  &c., 
^^""'  and  attempt  to  find  n+i-r  further  functions  Z,  X^ 
*yy™.  ..  .X.,suchthatthcequationsZ-o,X(-Oi(i«i,.  . .  «) 
«"•»»  involve  ds-pidxi-.  .  .-p^.»o.  By  an  arRument 
^^  already  given,  the  common  integral,  if  existent,  must  be  sat- 

isfied by  the  equations  oi  the  characteristic  chains  of  any  one  equation 
X»— a.:  thus  each  of  the  expressions  [X,XJ  must  vanish  in  virtue 
of  the  equations  expressing  the  integral,  and  we  may  without  loss  of 
generality  assume  that  eacn  of  the  corresponding  ir(r—  i)  expressions 
formed  from  the  r  RJven  differential  equations  vanishes  in  virtue  of 
these  equations.  The  determination  of  the  remaining  r+i— r 
functions  may,  as  before,  be  made  to  depend  on  characteristic  chains, 
which  in  this  case,  however,  arc  manifolds  of  r  dimensions  obtained 
by  integrating  the  equations  [X|/]=o,  .  .  .  [Xr^"0;  or  having 
obtained  one  mtcgral  of  this  system  other  thanXi,  .  .  .  Xr,  say 
X,ti.  wc  may  consider  the  system  lXi/]-o,  .  .  -  [X,+i/]  =  o,  for 
which,  again,  we  have  a  choice ;  and  at  any  stage  we  may  use  Mayer's 
method  and  reduce  the  simultaneous  linear  equations  to  one  equation 
involving  parameten;  while  if  at  any  sta^c  of  the  process  we  find 
some  but  not  all  of  the  integrals  of  the  simultaneous  system,  tlicy 
can  be  used  to  simplify  the  remaining  work;  thif  can  only  be  clearly 
ex(^ined  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  so-called  function  groups 
for  which  we  have  no  space.  One  result  arising  is  that  the  simul- 
taneous system  Pi  ■-^,  .  ^'^  wherein^,  . /v  arc  not  invoK  ed  in 
^.  .  ^,  if  it  satisfies  the  ir(r— i)    relations   [p*— ♦.,   Pi— *,]=o, 

has  a   solution  s*>tfr(x r.).    Pi^d<ff/dxi,   .  .  .    6,=sffif-/££x., 

reducing  to  an  arbitrary  function  of  Xr*.!,  •  •  •  x»only,  when  xic^xi*, 
.  .  .  x^*-x^>  under  certain  conditions  as  to  dc\'eIopability;  a 
generalization  of  the  theorem  for  Imcar  equation^.  The  problem  of 
mtegratton  of  this  system  is,  as  before,  to  put 

^-^dXt-  .  .  .  -♦riiXr-^tirfXf+i—  .  .  .  -^pmdXm 

into  the  form  ff(af—ukNfi^+i— ■■• —w<i<^);  and  here  f,  &4^i».. .{«, 
^^1,  ...  vn  may  be  taken,  as  before,  to  be  principal  integrals 
of  a  certain  complete  system  of  linear  equations;  those,  namely, 
determining  the  characteristic  chains. 

If  L  be  a  function  of  /  and  of  the  3n  quantities  x x.,ii. .  . . 

Im  where  ±t  denotes  dxijdi,  &c.,  and  if  in  the  »  equations 


d/rfL' 


:dL 
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dL 


wc  put  A(**^>  And  ao  express  «i, .  .  .  :t.  in  terms  of  /,  Xt,  .  ■  • 
XmPi*  >  .  •  P«,  assuming  that  the  determinant  of  the  quantities 
J-  jr  is  not  scro;  if,  further,  H  denote  the  function  of  f,  Xi.  .  .  . 

3tm*  pi*  •  '  •  P**  numerically  equal  to  pi*i+.  .  .-f-p***— L.  it  is  easy 

to  prove  that  dp</d<-  -tfH/dxj.  dXi/di~dH{dpt.    These 

*y"""   ao-calkxi   canatHM  equationa  form  part  of   those  for 

^ ,_    the  characteristic  chains  of  the  single  partial  equation 

*'■*■**  di/d/-|-HC/.Xi,  .  .  .  X..  (fa/rfxi,  .  .  .,  tfs/dx.)-o,  to  which 
then  the  solution  of  the  original  equations  tor  Xi  ,  .  ,  Xi»  can  be 
reduced.  Itmaybeshown^i) thatifs«f(f,xi, . .  .x^,ft,  .  .  c.)+e 
be  a  complete  integral  of  this  equatbn,  then  p<-id^/dx(.  dHdct^et 
are  an  equations  giving  the  solutton  of  the  canonical  equattons 
referred  to,  where  Ct . . .  c*  and  ei,  . . .  r»  are  arbitrary  constants: 
(2)  that  if  »*-X((/.  x-i,. .  .p,*).^i-Pi(*.  x,»...  ./••)  be  the  principal 
solutions  of  the  canonical  equations  for  /ol*,  and  »  denote  the  result 
of  substituting  these  values  in  pidH/dpi+.  .  .+p^H/<fp«— H,  and 
0«  fV  «A,  where,  after  integration,  Q  is  to  be  cxprcsccd  as  a  function 
otilxi.  .  .x^xt*, .  .  .X.*,  then  a«Q+a*  is  a  complete  integral  of 
the  partial  equation. 

A  syiitem  of  differential  equations  is  said  to  allow  a  certain 
contintious  group  of  transformations  (see  Groups,  Theory  or) 
when  the  introductioD  icf  the  variables  in  the  diffcren- 
Ap^*""  tial  equations  o£  the  aew  variables  given  by  the 
SH^of  equations  of  the  group  leads,  for  all  values  of  the 
amttrnw     parameters  of  the  group,  to  the  same  differential  cqua- 

1  tions  in  the  new  variables.    It  would  be  interesting 

to  verify  fn  examples  that  this  is  the  case  in  at  least 
the  majority  of  the  differential  equations  which  are 
known  to  be  integrable  in  finite  terms.  We  give  a  theorem  of 
very  genenl  application  for  the  case  of  a  simultaneous  complete 


system  of  linear  partial  homogeneous  differential  equations  of  the 
first  order,  to  the  solution  of  which  the  various  differential  equa- 
tions discussed  have  been  reduced.  It  will  be  cnou^  to  considtf 
whether  the  given  differential  equations  allow  the  infinitesimal 
transformations  of  the  group. 

It  can  be  shown  easily  that  sufficient  oonditions  in  order  that  a 
complete  system  nj-o. .  .n^=o,  in  n  independent  variables, 
should  albw  the  innnitcsimal  transformation  r/<-o  an  expressed 
by  A  equations  n,P/-Pn./=Xon,/-l-...+X,fcni/.  Suppose  now 
a  complete  system  of  n—r  equations  in  «  variables  to  allow  a 
group  of  r  infinitesimal  transformations  (P|/,  .  .  .,  P^  which  haa 
an  invariant  Eubgroup  of  r— i  parameters  {Pif,  .  .  .,  Pr^,  it 
being  supposed  that  the  n  quantities  Hif,  .  .  .,  11^^/,  Pi/,  -  .  ^ 
PjJ  are  not  connected  by  an  identical  bnear  equation  (with  co- 
cmcicnts  even  depending  on  the  independent  variablcsj.  Then 
it  can  be  shown  that  one  solution  of  the  complete  system  is  deter- 
minable by  a  quadrature.  For  each  of  n<Pr/— PvIIi/  is  a  linear 
function  oT  U^/,...,  Da-i/and  the  simultanootis  system  of  inde- 
pendent equations  Ttif^o,  .  .  .  n«_r/>-o,  Pif*=o,  .  .  ,  Pr_i/"*o 
ts  therefore  a  complete  system,  allowing  the  infinitesimal  trans- 
formation Pr/.  This  complete  system  of  n—i  equations  has  there- 
fore one  common  solution  u,  and  P,(w)  is  a  function  c^  <«.  By 
choosing  »  suitably,  we  can  then  make  Pr(u)»i.  From  this 
equation  and  the  n—  I  equations  niai»o,  Po^^o,  wc  can  determine 
w  by  a  quadrature  onlv.  Hence  can  be  deduced  a  much  more 
general  result,  that  if  the  croup  o/  r  parameltrs  be  iiU^rabU,  tke 
compute  system  can  be  entirely  solved  by  guadral$ircs;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  introduce  the  solution  found  by  the  first  quadrature  as 
an  independent  variable,  whereby  we  obtam  a  complete  system  of 
n—r  equations  in  »  — i  variables,  subject  to  an  integrable  gitmp  of 
r— I  parameters,  and  to  continue  this  process.  We  give  some 
examples  of  the  application  of  the  theorem,  (i)  If  an  equation  of 
the  first  order  y  =  iA(x,  y)  allow  the  infinitesimal  transformation 
tdfldx'\-iidffdy,  the  integral  curves  «(x,  y)->y»,  wherein  «*(x,  y)  is 

the  solution   of  ^+4'ix,y)^'*o  reducing   to  y   for   x—x",   are 

interchanged  among  themselves  by  the  infinitesimal  transformation, 
or  w(i,  y)  can  be  chosen  to  make  ^du>ldx-i-i}du}ldy  =  i;  this,  with 
du\dx'\-4'dujdy  =  o,  determines  «  as  the  integral  of  the  complete 
dill'  rcntial  (rfy— vfWjr)/(ij— ^tj).  This  result  iticlf  shows  that  every 
orliiuiry  difTcrcntial  equation  of  the  first  order  is  subject  to  an 
inhnite  nunilx-r  of  infinitesimal  transformations.  I^ut  cver>'  infinit- 
esimal transformation  idfldx+Tjdf/dy  can  by  change  of  variables 
(after  integration)  be  brought  to  tiic  form  df/Jy,  and  all  diffcrcniial 
equations  of  the  first  order  allowing  this  group  can  then  be  reduced 
to  the  form  F(r,  dy/dx)=o.  (2)  In  an  ordinar>'  equation  of  the 
second  order y'  =  if  C-r-p",/). equivalent  torfy/(fi=yi,rfyi/(/.i:  =  ^^(i,y,yi) 
if  li.IIi  be  the  solutions  for  y  and  yi  chosen  to  reduce  to  y  and 
yi*  when  x=x",  and  the  equations  H=y,  Hi=yi  be  equivalent 
to  iji=y,  &>i=yi*,  then  u,  wi  arc  the  principal  solutions  of 
U/=dfldx-\-yidfldy-\-'i.dfldyi~o.  If  the  onginal  equation  allow 
an  infinitcsinial  transformation  whose  first  extended  form  (see 
Grou ps)  is  Vf=idfldx-{-iidfldy-i-rjidfldyt,-whcre  fji^t  h  the  increment 
of  rfy/rfx  when  £3/,  ^5/  arc  the  increments  of  x,v,  and  is  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  x,  y,  yi,  then  each  of  r«  and  Pwi  must 
be  functions  of  w  and  wi,  or  the  pirtial  difTcrcntial  equation  Qf 
must  allow  the  (jroup  P/.  Thus  by  our  general  theorem,  if  the 
difTcrcntial  equation  allow  a  group  of  two  parameters  (and  such 
a  group  is  always  integrable),  it  can  be  solved  by  quadratures,  our 
exv)lanaiion  sufficing,  however,  only  provided  the  form  11/ and  the 
two  infinitesimal  transformations  arc  not  linearly  connected.  It 
can  be  shown,  from  the  fact  that  td  is  a  quadratic  polynomial  in  yl, 
that  no  differential  equation  of  the  second  order  can  allow  more 
than  8  really  independent  infinitesimal  transformations,  and  that 
evcr>'  homoficneous  linear  difTcrcntial  equation  of  the  second  order 
allows  just  8,  Ix'ing  in  fact  reducible  to  rf^y/Jx=  =  o.  Since  every 
group  of  more  than  two  parameters  has  subgroups  of  two  pani- 
DKters,  a  differential  equation  of  the  second  order  allowing  a  group 
of  more  than  two  parameters  can,  as  a  rule,  be  solved  by  quadratures. 
By  transforming  the  group  wc  sec  that  if  a  differential  equation  of 
the  second  order  allows  a  single  infinitesimal  transformation,  it  can 
be  transformed  to  the  form  F(jr,dY/i/x,  drylds?) ;  this  is  not  the  case 
for  every  differential  equation  of  the  second  order.  (3)  For  an 
ordinary  difTcrcntial  equation  of  the  third  order,  allowing  an  integ- 
ralilc  group  of  three  parameters  whose  infinitesimal  transformations 
arc  not  linearly  connected  with  the  partial  equation  to  which  'the 
•olution  of  the  given  ordinary  equation  is  reducible,  the  similar 
rfcult  follows  that  it  can  be  integrated  by  quadratures.  But  ifaiihe 
group  of  three  parameters  be  simple,  this  result  must  be  replaced 
by  the  utatemcnt  that  the  integration  is  reducible  to  quadratures 
aad  that  of  a  so-called  Riccati  equation  of  the  first  order,  of  the 
(orni  rfy/dx«=A+By-f  Cy,  where  A,  B,  C  are  functions  of  *.  (4)  Simi- 
larly for  the  integration  by  quadratures  of  an  ordinary  equation 
fc=i'\x,y,y^,.  .  .  y,_i)  of  any  order.  Moreover,  the  group  allowed 
the  equation  may  quite  well  consist  of  extended  contact  transfor- 
mations. An  imijortant  application  is  to  the  case  where  the  differ- 
ential equation  ts  the  resolvent  equation  dcfiniog  tlic  group  of 
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tnunforiBBtion*  or  ratloiulity  gmap  of  another  diSereiitial  eqnatioe 
(aee  below) ;  in  particular,  wben  the  rationality  group  cf  an  ordinary 
fiocar  differential  equation  iaintegrable,  the  equation  can  be  eolvea 
by  quadratures. 

FoUoiring  Ibe  practical  and  provisioiial  diviska  of  theories 
dt  differential  eqtiations,  to  which  we  alluded  at  starting,  into 
transformation  theories  and  function  theories,  we  pass 
now  to  give  some  account  of  the  latter.  These  are  both 
a  necessary  logical  complement  of  the  former,  and  tlie 
*9t  only  remaining  resource  when  the  expedients  of  the 
former  have  been  ahansted.  While  in  the  former 
investigations  we  have  dealt  only  with  values  of  the 
independent  variables  about  which  the  functions  are 
devclopaUe,  the  leading  idea  now  becomes,  as  was  long  ago 
remarked  by  G.  Green,  the  consideration  of  the  Deighboathood  of 
the  values  of  the  variabks  for  which  this  developable  character 
ceases,  beginning,  as  before,  with  existence  theorems  appUcable 
for  ordinary  values  of  the  variables,  we  are  to  consider  the  cases  of 
failure  of  such  theorems. 

When  in  a  given  set  of  differential  equatwDS  the  number  of 
equations  is  greater  than  the  number  of  dependent  variables,  the 
•quatioos  cannot  be  expected  to  have  common  solutions  nnless 
certain  conditions  of  compatibility,  obtainable  by  equating 
different  forms  of  the  same  differential  coelBdents  deducible  from 
the  equations,  are  satisfied.  We  have  had  examples  in  systems 
of  linear  equations,  and  in  the  case  of  a  set  of  equations 
Pi''<hf  ■  ipr"!^  For  the  case  when  the  number  of  equations 
IS  the  same  as  that  of  dependent  variables,  the  following  is  a 
genctal  theorem  which  should  be  referred  to:  Let  there  be  r 
equations  in  r  dq>endeot  variables  Si, . . .  s^  and  n  independent 
variables  xi, : . .  x«;  let  tbe  differential  coefficient  of 
tr  of  highest  order  which  enters  be  of  order  li„  and 
suppo9ed^v/<fxi'«  toenter,  so  that  tbe  equations  can  be 
written  d*Qr/^i*«~4„  where  in  the  general  differen- 
tial coefficient  of  s,  which  enters  in  4„  say 

rf'.*  .  .  .  +»a^io»i  .  .  .  dx.\ 
we  have  *i<*,  and   *i+  .  .  .  +*.■<*,.    Let  oi,  .- .  .  a., 
H,  .  .  .  t,  and  i«^  ...  ^  be  a  set  of  values  of 

Sh,  .  .  .  Xm,  Si,  ■  *  .  fr 
and  of  the  differential  coefficients  entering  in  ir  aboat  iriiich 
all  tbe  functions  4i, . . .  4v  are  developable.  Corresponding 
to  each  dependent  variable  s„  we  take  now  a  set  of  A,  functions  of 
a,'. .  J^,say  ^,  ^"', . . . ,  ^^'^' arbitrary  save  that  they  must 
be  developable  about  at,  at,.,. a.,  and  such  that  for  these 
values  of  xi,  ...*.,  tbe  function  ^^  reduces  to  t^  and  the 
differential  coefficient 

d^...  +».*;V/i:0  .  .  .  <bw». 
reduces  to  t^,  . . .  t..    Then  the  theorem  is  that  there  exists 
one,  and  only  one,  set  of  functions  ti,   .    .   .  s,  of  x^, . . . », 
ifevelopable  about  oi,  .  .  .  a,  satisfying  the  given  differential 
equations,  and  such  that  for  Xi>at  we  have 

And,  moreover,  if  the  arbitrary  functions  ^^  ^/'^ . . .  contain  a 
certain  number  of  arbitrary-  variables  li, . . .  Uf  and  be  de- 
velopable about  the  values  //, . . .  I»*  of  these  variables,  the 
solutions Xi» ... :ir  will  contain  li,.».C  and  be  developable 
about  $1% , :»  Ut. 

Tbe  proof  of  this  theorem  may  be  s^veo  by  showing  that  if 
ordinary  power  scries  io  xi—au  .  .  .  x«— a«.  /i— A**  .  •  .  <*— A«* 
be  sobttituted  in  tbe  equations  wherein  in  za  the  coefficients  of 
(;i4— OiK  XI— Oi,  .  .  .,  fcri— «i)*»~*  are  the  arbitrary  Tunctions 
4!^^J'\  .  .  .  ♦/*"",divided  respectively  by  l,  il,  a!,  &c.,  then  the 


•  fonctiao  bciog  dctermuKd  endrdy  by  its 
■e^btwhood  m  ooe  set  of  values  of  tno  It 


nofptac        ,  _ 

1  — i_«..  i_.  jjg  devdopment  in  the 

^ _  I  independent  variables, 

from  wMch  all  its  other  valoea  arise  by  continnatim:  it  beio^  of 
coDffse  uoderacood  that  tbe  coefficients  in  the  differential  equations 
affc  to  be  continued  at  the  same  time.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
itme  fa  ao  pound  for  believing,  if  thw  method  of  continuatioo  be 


vtilised.  that  the  fnnctioo  b  sins^e-valocd ;  we  may  quite  vdl  retnro 
to  the  same  values  of  the  independent  variable*  with  a  different 
value  of  the  function,  belonRins,  as  we  say,  to  a  different  „  ... 
branch  of  the  function;  and  there  is  even  no  reason  for  "^. 
assuming  that  the  nunuxr  of  branches  is  finite,  or  that  ^fJ?l^*f 
different  branches  have  the  same  sineular  pointa  and 
resions  of  enstence.  Moreover,  and  this  is  the  most  difficult  con- 
sideration of  all,  all  these  circumstances  may  be  dependent  upon  the 
values  supposed  given  to  the  arbitrary  constants  of  the  integral;  bi 
other  words,  the  ungular  points  may  be  either  fixed,  being  deter- 
mined by  the  differential  equations  themselves,  or  they  may  be 
mctable  with  the  variation  of  the  arbitrary  constants  of  integratioik 
Such  diflBculties  arise  even  in  establishing  the  reversion  (rf  an  elliptic 
integral,  in  solving  the  equaticm 

about  an  ordinary  value  the  right  ude  is  developable;  if  we  put 
X— ai-<i*,  the  ri^t  side  becomes  developable  about  h^o;  if  we 
put  xii/f,  the  nght  side  oS  the  changed  equation  is  developable 
about  t^o:  it  is  quite  easy  to  show  tlut  the  integral  reducing  to  a 
definite  value  Xt  tor  a  value  is  is  obtainable  by  a  series  in  integral 
powers;  this,  however,  mast  be  supplemented  by  showing  that  i<a- 
no  value  of  s  does  the  value  oi  x  become  entirely  undetermined. 

These  remarks  will  show  the  place  of  the  theory  now  to  be 
sketched  of  a  particular  class  of  ordinary   linear  homogeneous 
differential    equations    whose    importance  _  arises    from 
the  completeness  and  gencralitv  with  which  they  can'JBMr 
be  discusicd.    We  have  seen  that  if  in  the  equations  fi^"** 
dyldx^yx,  dyifdx^yt,  .  .  .,  dy^dx^y^u  S^i*^ 

dy*../i«-fcy+«wiyi+  .  .  .  +00^^.  SfaJI/w- 

where  ai,  u«,  .  .  . ,  a.  arc  now  to  be  taken  to  be  rational  ■ffldtote. 
functioosof  X,  thevalues— x*beoaefor  whk:h  nooQcoC 
these  raUonal  functions  is  inEnite,  and  >*,  y^u  .  .  .,  j^m-t  be quita 
arbitrary  finite  values,  then  the  equations  are  satisfied  by 

y-ySt+y»i«i+. . .  +>»»_iir_i, 
where  w,  «i,  .  .  ..  «^i  are  functions  of  x,  independent  of  >*, .  .  . 
y»-i,  developable  about  x^3f\  this  value  of  y  is  such  that  for 
X"3E*  the  functions  y,  yi  .  .  y«-i  reduce  respectively  toy,yi% 
.  .  .  yVi;  it  can  be  proved  that  the  region  of  existence  of^these 
series  extends  within  a  circle  centre  x**  and  radius  equal  to  the 
distance  from  x"  Of  the  nearest  point  at  which  one  of  ai,  .  .  .  a» 
becomes  infinite.  Now  consider  a  region  endosing  x*,  and  only  one 
of  the  places,  say  Z,  at  which  one  oTai,  .  .  .  a.  oecomes  innnite, 
>Vhen  X  is  made  to  describe  a  closed  curve  in  this  region,  including 
this  point  Z  in  its  interior,  it  may  well  happen  that  the  continuations 
of  the  functions  u,uu  .  .  .  .  »».i  give,  when  we  have  returned  to 
the  point  X,  values  v,  Vi,  .  .  . ,  v*-!,  so  that  the  integral  under  con- 
sideration becomes  changed  to  y*V-|-yi*Vi+ .  .  . -^■y'm-i'm-i.  At 
x*^  let  this  branch  and  the  corresponduu  values  of  yi,  .  .  .  t*_i  be 
fi",  ^\  .  .  .  vVi;  then,  as  there  b  only  one..aeries  satisfying  thw 
equation  and  rcduciiw  to  (q^  v*i,  .  .  .  ^^m-i)  for  x«>x%  and  the 
coefficients  in  the  differential  equation  are  single-valued  functions, 
we  must  have  ^•«+ti*«i+  -  -  ■  •H*«-*«i»^'-yVH'*i»i+  .  -  .  + 
y"M-iV»-i;  as  this  holds  for  arbitrary  values  of  y",  .  .  .  yVi,  upao 
which  N,  .  .  .  flu-i  and  v,  .  .  .  v«_i  do  not  depend,  it  follows  niat' 
each  of  p, .  .  .  9^\  b  a  linear  function  dlu, .  .  .  n^i  with  constant 
coefficients,  nyvi»A4i«-t-  .  .  .  AtnK*^.    Then 


yV-l-...-|-yV.i»»-i-(rjVi0'O  tf+...-|-(ZiA<«y*Oiu^; 

this  b  equal  to  (•<y'*«i+  .  .  .  +y*»-i«i^i)  if  r*A<ry*<-*yVif 
eliminating  y^  .  .  .  y".-!  from  these  linear  equations,  we  have  a 
determtnantal  equation  of  order  n  for  ^ ;  let  ^i  be  one  of  iu  roots; 
determinii^  tbe  ratios  of  y",  yi%  .  .  .  y  Vi  to  satisfy  the  linear 

S nations,  we  have  thus  |»Dved  that  there  exists  an  intepaL 
,  of  the  equation,  which  when  continiied  round  the  piMnt  Z  and 
back  to  tbe  starting-point,  becomes  changed  to  Hi  »fiiH.  Let  now' 
{  be  the  value  of  xat  Z  and  n  ooe  of  the  values  of  (1/2*1)  logMt;  con- 
nder  the  function  (x— O^iH ;  wben  x  makes  a  circuit  romBd  «■•{, 
thb  becomes  changed  to 

tTp{-7wvi)  (x-«)-*tfiH, 
that  Is,  b  unchanged;  thus  we  may  put  H^Cx-tyi^  4i  being  a 
function  single-valued  for  paths  in  the  region  considcivd  described 
about  X,  and  therefore,  by  Laurent's  Theorem  (sec  Function), 
capable  of  expresuon  in  the  annular  region  about  this  point  by  S 
series  of  po«ti^%  and  negative  integral  powers  of  x— {.  which  ia 
general  may  contain  an  iannite  number  oTnegative  powers;  there  is. 
however,  no  reason  to  mxpooet  u  to  be  an  Integer,  or  even  real. 
Thus,  If  all  die  roots  oi  the  dctentninaatal  equation  in  j*  are  differrnt^ 
we  obtain  n  integmb  of  the  forms  (x— (Yi^,  .  .  .,  (x— ()'"^, 
In  general  we  obtain  as  many  integrals  of  thu  form  as  there  are 
reaUy  different  roots;  and  tbe  problem  arises  to  discover,  in  case  a 
root  be  k  rimes  repeated.  A  — i  equations  of  as  simple  a  form  as 
posuble  to  replace  tbe  Jb— t  equations  of  the  form  y^v-f  .  .  .  -H 
y'*^ivk-i""ii(y  «+  .  .  .  +y*»-i««-0  which  would  have  existed  had 
the  roots  been  different.  The  most  natural  method  of  dbtaining 
a  suggestion  lies  probably  In  remarkifw  that  if  r^ "ft +A,  there  baa 
integral.  ((x-t/t^-(a-(X**i|/^'  W"err  tbe  ooeffiacnu  in  4 
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the  nine  hinctjoni  of  rt+Jb  u  are  the  oocffideaU  in  ^  <tf  Ui  when 
h  vaaUiet,  thia  integral  Ukem  the  fonn 


0'i*ibyH,a 


ix-O^il^^+h^ogix-i] 


drcoit  of  the  pt^nt 


denoting  this  by  aWnK,  and  (x- 
C  cfaangcfl  K  into 

K'-.£4jj[,*r*,(,_t)r.^+^,*,(^e)r.^(a„-+|0g(,_D)]«^,K+H. 

A  similar  artifice  suggests  itself  when  three  of  the  roots  of  the  deter- 
minantal  equation  are  the  same,  and  so  on.  We  are  thus  led  to  the 
result,  which  isjustified  byancxaminationof  the  algebraic  conditions, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  circumstancea  ta  to  the  roots  of  the 
determinantal    equation,    n    integrals    exist,    brealdng    up    into 

batches,  the  values  of  the  constituents  Hi,  H of  aliatch  after 

circuit  about  X « {  bcin^  Hi'=miHi,  H«'— wH»+Hi,  Hi'«»piHi+H^, 
and  so  on.  And  this  is  found  to  lead  to  the  forms  (x— {^i^i, 
(*-0'iI^+«.  log(x-01.  Cx-{M3a+»log(x-{)+«,(log(x-f)}»l. 
and  so  on.  Here  each  of  0i,  ^,  xi>  xs.  •  •  •  ib  a  acnes  of  positive 
and  negative  integral  powcrsofx— {in  which  the  numbered  negative 
powers  may  be  intinite. 

It  appears  natural  enough  now  to  Inqiure  whether,  under  proper 
conditions  for  the  forms  of  the  rational  functions  Hi, . .  .a«,  it  may 
_      .  be  possible  to  ensure  that  in  each  of  the  scries  ^,  Vi.  xi>  •  •  • 

2EIIJIL.  the  number  of  negative  powers  shall  be  finite.  Herein 
sfVJifniat  11^^  jjj  fjjpj^  ^(jg  limitation  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  justified  by  the  completeness  of  the  results  obtained.  Assum- 
ing n  integrals  in  which  in  each  of  ^,  ^,  xi  ■•  -  the  number  of 
nesative  powers  is  finite,  there  is  a  definite  homogeneous  linear 
dufercntial  equation  having  tbcae  iotegrab;  this  is  found  by 
forming  it  to  have  the  form 

y— (x-«)-'6,/(-»»+(»-t)-«4|/t^>+. . .  +(x-D-ftiOr, 
where  bi,  .  .  .  b^  an  finite  for  x— (.  Conversdy,  assume  the 
equation  to  have  this  form.  Then  on  substituting  a  scries  of 
the  form  (x-t)1i+Ai(x-f)-f-A,(x-««-|-  .  .  .1  and  eauating  the 
coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x  —  £,  it  is  found  that  r  roust  be  a  root  of 
an  algebraic  equation  of  order  n;  this  equation,  which  wc  shall  call 
the  index  equation,  can  be  obtained  at  once  by  substituting  for  y 
only  (x— {)'  and  replacing  each  of  bi,  ...  &■  b)^  their  values  at 
x«£;  arrange  the  roots  ri,  ri,  ...  of  this  equation  so  that  the 
real  part  ol  r<  is  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  real  part  of  n^u 
and  take  r  equal  to  ri;  it  is  found  that  the  cocfIicici>ts  Ai,  A|  .  ,  . 
arc  uoiquclv  determinate,  and  that  the  series  converges  within  a 
circle  about  x  =  (  which  includes  no  other  of  the  points  at  which 
the  rational  functions  at,  .  .  .  a»  become  infinite.  We  have  thus  a 
solution  Hi-=(x— f)'!^  of  the  differential  equation.  If  we  now 
substitute  in  the  equation  y  =  H\fT)dx,  it  is  found  to  reduce  to  an 
equation  of  order  n  —  i  for  q  of  the  form 

where  ci,  ...Ca_i  are  not  infinite  at  x«{.  To  this  equation 
prccisdv  similar  reasoning  can  then  be  applied ;  its  index  equation 
nas  in  fact  the  roots  ft— n— i,  .  -  .  .  fm— ri  — i;  if  rt—ri  be  zero, 
the  integral  (x— t)'*^i  of  the  q  equation  wtll  give  an  integral  of  the 
original  equation  containing  log  (x— t) ;  if  rt— ri  be  an  integer,  and 
therefore  a  negative  integer,  the  same  will  be  true,  unless  in  ^  the 
term  in  (x— fr'i~^a  be  atweut;  if  neither  of  these  arise,  the  original 
equation  will  have  an  integral  (x— {)'i0i.  The  it  equation  can  now, 
by  means  of  the  one  integral  of  it  belonging  to  the  index  u  —ri  —  i, 
benmilartyreduced  tooneof  orderff  — 3,andsoon.  The  rcsuh  will 
be  that  stated  above.  We  shall  say  that  an  equation  of  the  form  in 
question  ia  regular  about  x  -(. 

We  may  examioc  in  this  way  the  behaviour  of  the  laterals  at 
all  the  pants  at  which  any  one  of  the  rational  functions  Oi  .  .  .  a« 
^^  becomes  infinite ;  in  general  we  must  expect  that  beside 

f"™™  these  the  value  x  —  oo  mHU  be  a  singula,  point  for  the 
••"•**"•  solutions  of  the  diflferential  equation.  To  test  this  we 
pot  x~i// throughout,  and  examine  as  before  at  f — o.  Fcvinrtan^, 
the  ordinary  linear  equation  with  constant  coefficients  has  no  ain^lar 
point  for  finite  values  of  x ;  at  x  >■  oo  it  has  a  singular  point  and  u  not 
regular;  or  again,  Bessel's  equation  x'y'+xy+(*"— fi»)y«o  is 
regular  about  x^Oj  but  not  about  x~co.  An  equation  regular  at  all 
the  finite  singularities  and  also  at  x«>«  is  called  a  Fuchsian  equation. 
We  proceed  to  examine  particularly  the  case  of  an  equatioa  <rf  the 
•econd  order 

Putting  x-*i/f,  It  becomes 

<Py/d<» + (3r» -or^iy/(tt + 8rV  -  o, 
which  Is  not  regular  about  l^o  unless  t-~af*  and  fit^,  that  b, 
and  6x*are  finite  at  x^oo  ;  which  we  thus  assume;  putting 
y  "I'Ci  +A1/+ . . .),  we  find  for  the  index  equation  at  x  —  « 
the«quationf(f— i)+r(2— ox)o+(t«')e*o.  If  there  be 
finite  singular  points  at  d,  .  .  .  {••,  where  we  assume 
^T""  m>i,  the  cases  mwo,  m  —  i  being  easily  dealt  with,  and 
"""'  if    ♦(x)-(x-ti)  .  .  ,    (x-U)j   we    must  have  a.«(x) 

and  A.(4<x)7  finite  for  all  finite  values  of  x,  equal  say  to  the  re- 
spective polynomials  ^(t)  and  #(x),  of  which  by  the  conditions  at 
««*aothe  highest  respective  ofdcrspossiUe  are  M—1  and  a(«i— 1). 


oftbt 


Theindexequationatx«6itK»"-l)+nK6)/#'(6)+*<l)i/ff<«i)^'-oi 
and  if  si,  A  be  its  roots,  we  have  ai+A«t-f(Ci}/f'((i)  and 
«iiA~#({i)/I^'((i)p.  Thus  l^  an  elementary  theorem  of  a^ebra, 
the  sum  Z(i— m— A)/(x— (0>  extended  to  the  m  finite  singular 


Thus  l^  an  elementary  theorem  1 
I— A)/(x— {J.  extended  to  the  m   finit 
points,  is  oiual  to  ilxy^ix),  and  the  sum  Z(i  — m  — A)  it  equal  to 


the  ratio  of  tiie  coefficients  of  the  highest  powers  of  x  in  ^(x)  and 
^x),  and  therefore  equal  to  i+a+A  where  a,  fi  arc  the  indices  at 
XMQO,  Further,  if  (x,  i)„-i  denote  the  integral  port  of  the  quotient 
0(x)fM*)f  we  have Z«iA#'(fe)/C*-«i) equal to-(x,  i)^+ffx)/«U), 
and  the  coefficient  of  x*-*  in  (x»  i)*.^  »  •fi-  Thus  the  dinercotial 
equation  has  the  fonn 

>'+y'2;(i  -*i- A)/(«-fc)  +M(*.  l)-«+2«A*'«i)/(*7fc)l/#(«)  -o. 
If,  however,  we  make  a  change  in  the  dependent  variaUe,  putting^ 
y^ix—kyi .  .  .  (x— ^..j'mY,  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  equation 
changM  into  one  having  the  same  singular  points  about  each  of 
which  it  M  regular,  and  that  the  indices  at  x«*{i  become  o  and  A— «r, 
which  we  ahaU  denote  by  Xj,  for  (x—Cy)v  can  be  developed  in  poaitive 
integral  powers  of  x—it  about  X'^ii;  by  this  txaniformation  the 
indices  at  x— oo  are  changed  to 

.+0,+ . . . +tt., /»+A+ . . .  +  A. 
which  we  shall  denote  by  X,  m.     If  we  suppose  this  change  to  hava 
been  introduced,  and  still  denote  the  independent  variable  by  7, 
the  equation  has  the  form 

while  X+;i+Xi+  .  -  .  +X„  =  m  — 1.  Conversely,  it  b  easy  to  verif ]p 
that  if  X^  be  the  coefficient  of  x*""*  in  (x,  i)m-i,  this  equation  faaa 
the  specified  singular  points  and  indices  whatever  be  the  oUier 
Coefficients  in  (x,  i)»,_j. 

Thus  wc  sec  that  (beside  the  cases  m=o,  m  =  l)  the  **  Fnch»an 
equation"  of  the  second  order  with  two  finite  sinnilar  points  la 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  it  has  a  definite  form  _  „-,_,, 
when  the  singular  points  and  the  indices  arc  assigned.  '2J1I?**" 
In  that  case,  putting  (x-^i)/(x-f,)  =  (/(f- 1),  the  singular  "^?^ 
(joints  arc  transformed  too,  i,  co,  and.asisclcar.  witnout  ••■■■■■■•• 
change  of  indices.  Stitl  dcnoring  the  independent  variable  by  x, 
the  equation  then  has  the  form 

x(i-x)y'+y[i-X,-.r(i+X-f;i)]-X#ty-0, 
which  is  the  ordinary  hy[>crgeo metric  equation.     Provided  Done 
of  Xi,  Xi,  X— ft  >>c  zero  or  integral  about  x—o,  it  has  the  sotutiona 

F(X, M,  I -X„ x). x*iFCX+X„ ,.+X„  I +K, x); 
about  X— 1  it  has  the  solutions 

F(X. M.! -X,,  I -x), (I -x)srCX+X„ M+Xt.  i+X.. i-x), 
where  X+m+Xi+X|hx;  about  x»ao  it  has  the  solutions 

x-*F(x.  x+Xi,  x-M+t,  ar»).  «r>FO».  m+K,  m-X+I.  if*), 
where  F(a,  A  Y»  *)  i>  the  scries 

ngx     .(a  +  lWg+Ox* 
*"'^''        l.2.Tr(T+l)       '*'• 

wfaidi  converges  when  |x|<  i,  whatever  a,  A  T  nay  be,  copyenea 
forallvaluesoTxforwhichlxj  — I  providedtherealpartof  t— a— /'<o 
algebraically,  and  converges  for  all  these  values  except  x  —  x  provided 
the  real  part  of  7— «— i?>  —  i  algebraically. 

In  accordance  with  our  generiu  theory,  It^arithms  are  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  solution  when  one  of  X|,  >«,  X— /i  is  zero  or  intcgraL 
Indeed  when  Xi  is  a  negative  intt^^er,  not  zerOj  the  second  solatiott 
about  XBO  would  contain  vanishing  factors  in  the  denominatora 
of  its  coefficients;  in  case  X  or  m  be  one  of  the  positive  intcgeif 
I.  3,  .  .  .  (  — Xi),  vanishing  factors  occur  also  in  the  numerators; 
and  then,  in  fact,  the  second  solution  about  x^o  becomes  xS  times 
an  integral  polynomial  of  degree  (  — XO  — X  or  of  degree  (— Xi)  — ju 
But  when  X|  is  a  negative  integer  incluainK  xcro,  and  neither  X  nor  fi 
is  one  of  the  poutive  integers  I,  3  .  .  .  (— Xi),  the  second  section 
about  x<"0  involves  a  term  havii^  the  factor  log  x.  When  X|  is  a 
positive  integer,  not  zero,  the  second  solution  about  x«o  persists  as 
a  solution,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  arrangement  of  the  roots 
of  the  Index  equation  in  our  theory;  the  first  solution  is  then 
replaced  by  an  mtegral  polynomial  of  degree— X  or— m«  when  Xorii 
ia  one  of  tnenegativeintegerso,  — 1,— 2, .  .  .,  i  — Xi,  but  otherwise 
contains  a  logarithm.  Similarly  for  the  solutions  about  xa«i  or 
X  — oo;  it  will  be  seen  below  how  the  results  are  deducible  from 
thosefor  X— o. 

Denote  now  the  solutions  about  x^o  by  «i,iii;  those  about ««! 
by  1^.  vi;  and  those  about  x  =  <x>  by  wi,  «■;  in  the  region  ^kSi) 
common  to  the  circles  S«,  Si  of  radius  i  whose  centres  ^^ 
are  the  points  x— o,  x  —  x,  all  the  first  four  are  valid,  ^Sz 
af^  there  exist  equations  «i"A»i+Bsi,  «i"C»i+D»i  IJ£J_. 
where  A,  B,  C,  D  are  constants;  in  the  region  (SiS)  ^^F"* 
lying  in»de  the  circle  Si  and  outside  the  circle  Si«  those  that  are 
valid  are  V),  f|,  w\,  «>,  and  there  exist  equations  vi«Pwi+Qw»i 
Sk-Rwi+Tvk.  where  P,  Q.  R.  T  are  constants;  thus  considcruit 
any  integral  whose  expresNon  within  the  circle  Sb  is  attt+^,  where 
a.  *  are  constants,  the  same  inteeral  will  be  represented  within  the 
circle  St  by  (aA +6C>>i + (aB +frD>i,  and  outside  these  drcks  will  ba 

.  represented  by 

^         |((iA+W;jP+(oB+6D)Rh»,+I(oA+K:)Q+(oB+tD)T|iPi. 
A  single-\'alucd  branch  of  such  integral  can  be  <4>taincd  by  making 
a  barrier  in  the  plane  joining  oo  to  o  and  I  to  <o ;  for  instance,  by 
excluding  the  conskleratkm  of  teat  negative  values  of  »  and  «C  nA 
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i  vsliici  grefttef  than  i*  and  de6ning  the  phase  of  x  and  x-i 
for  real  vahies  between  0  and  i  as  respectively  o  and  r. 

We  can  form  the  Fuchsian  equation  of  the  second  order  with 
three  arbitrary  singular  points  d,  {1,  {t,  and  no  sin^lar  point 
-  ..  at  X— w  .and  with  respective  indices  ai,i}|,  ai,  fit^  aa.i^isuch 
■tartTinrf  thatoi+ft+«i+A+oi+iJi  =  i.  Thisequationcanthenbe 
^'""  ^    transformed  into  the  hypergrametric  equation  in  34  ways; 


^  Ti^"  for  out  of  fi,  d,  it  we  can  in  six  ways  choose  two,  say 
fc_j»  {i,  {1,  which  are  to  be  transformed    respectively  into 

^^  o   and    I,    by    (x-ii)/ix--^)'t(t-i);      and     then  there 

an  four  posnble  tran-^formations  of  the  dependent  variable  which 
wilt  reduce  one  of  the  indices  at  /"O  to  zero  and  one  of  the  indices 
at  1*1  also  to  zero,  namely,  we  may  reduce  either  ai  or  0)  at  ("O, 
and  simultaneously  either  as  or  A  at  /-i.  Thus  the  hypergco- 
metric  equation  itself  can  be  transformed  into  itself  in  3±  ways, 
and  from  the  expression  F(X,  /i,  i-Xi,  x)  which  satisfies  it  follow  23 
other  forms  of  solution;  they  involve  four  series  in  each  of  the  ar;g;U' 
nents.  x,  »-i,  i/x,  i/(i-x).  {z-i)fx,xf(x~i).  Five  of  the  2^ 
•olutions  agree  with  the  fundamental  solutions  already  described 
about  x»o,  x>*i,  xM«o  ;  and  from  the  principles  by  which  these 
were  obtained  It  is  immediately  dear  that  the  24  forms  are,  in  value, 
equal  in  fours. 

The  quarter  periods  K,  K'  of  Jacobi's  theory  of  elliptic  functions, 
of  which  Kx  J^'^(i-4  sin  ^Y^dt,  and  K'  U  the  same  function  of 
l-i,  can  easily  be  proved  to  be  the  solutions  <A  a  hypergeometric 
equation  of  which  k  is  the  independent  variable.  When  K,  K'  are 
iknifilpa.  rcs^^lcd  as  defined  in  tenns  of  A  by  the  diRerential 
equation,  the  ratio  K'/K  is  an  infinitely  many  yalued 
function  of  k.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  Jacobi's  own 
theory  of  thcta  functions  leads  to  an  expression  for  A  in 
terms  of  K'/K  (see  Function)  in  terms  of  single-valued  functions. 
Wc  may  then  attempt  to  investigate,  in  general,  in  what  cases  the 
indepeiraentvariablexofahyiKTveometric  equation  isa  single-valued 
function  of  the  ratio  c  of  two  inocpendcnt  integrals  of  the  equation. 
The  same  inquiry  is  sug^tcd  by  the  problem  of  ascertaining  m  what 
cases  the  hypergeometrx  aeries  F(a,  0,  7,  x)  u  the  expansion  of  an 
aljiebraic  Omtional)  function  of  x.  In  order  to  explain  the  meanins 
ofthe  question,  suppose  that  the  pbne  of  x  is  divided  along  the  real 
•xb  from  -«o  to  o  and  from  i  to  +°o ,  and.  supposing  logarithms 
not  to  enter  about  x»o,  choose  two  quite  definite  integrals  yi,  71  of 
the  equation,  say 

3ii-F(X.m  l-Xi,«).  ji-**J?(X+X„^+X(,  l+Xi»x), 

with  the  omditkm  that  the  phase  of  x  is  lero  iHien  x  is  real 
and  between  o  and  1.  Then  the  value  of  t~y»lyi  is  definite  for  all 
values  of  X  in  the  divided  plane,  s  being  a  single- valued  monogenic 
iirancli  of  an  analytical  function  existing  and  without  singularities 
all  over  this  region.  If,  now,  the  values  of  1  that  so  arise  be  plotted 
on  to  another  plane,  a  value  p-Hq  of  f  being  represented  fay  a  point 
(P,  9}  of  this  t-plane,  and  the  vaiue  of  x  from  which  it  arose  being 
mentally  associated  with  this  point  of  the  t-plane,  these  points  will 
fill  a  connected  region  therein,  with  a  continuous  boundary-  formed 
of  four  portions  corxesponding  to  the  two  ndes  of  the  two  barriers 
of  the  x-plane.  The  question  is  then,  firstly,  whether  the  same  vahie 
of  >  can  arise  for  two  different  values  of  x,  that  is.  whether  the  same 
point  Q>,  q)  of  the  <-plane  can  arise  twice,  or  in  other  words,  whether 
the  region  of  the  finane  overtaps  itself  or  not.  Supposing  this  is  not 
ao.  a  ncofid  part  of  the  question  presents  itself.  Iiin  the  x-plane  the 
tnirrier  joining  -  « to  o  be  momentarily  lemoved,  and  x  describe  a 
small  arcle  with  centre  at  x>o  starting  from  a  pcnnt  x—  -A-iA, 
where  fc,  A  are  small,  real,  and  positive  and  coming  back  to  this  point, 
the  ori^rul  value  t  at  this  point  vnll  be  chan^id  to  a  value  tr,  which  in 
the  original  case  did  not  arise  for  this  value  of  x,  and  poaubly  not 
at  all.  U,  now,  after  restoring  the  barrier  the  values  arising  by 
continuation  from  f  be  similarly  plotted  on  the  t-plane,  we  shall 
again  obtain  a  region  which,  while  not  overlapping  itself,  may  quite 
possibly  overlap  the  former  ref^n.  In  that  case  two  values  of  x 
would  arise  for  the  same  valoe  or  values  of  the  quotient  yt/yi.  arising 
from  two  different  branches  of  this  quotient.  Wc  riiall  understand 
then,  by  the  condition  that  x  is  to  be  a  single-valued  function  of  x, 
that  the  region  in  the  >-plane  corresponding  to  any  branch  is  not  to 
overlap  itself,  and  that  no  two  of  tne  regions  corresponding  to  the 
tfiffcreot  braaches  are  to  overiap.  Now  in  describing  the  circle 
^xwt  JT^o  from  x  *  -A-tA  to  -4+«A,  where  A  is  KnaU  sad  A 
cvaocsceDtt 

t-»SF(X+Xi,ii4-Xi.  i-fX»,x)/F(X,|i.  i-Xu«) 

it  dianged  to  vi^t^^i.  Thus  the  two  portions  of  boundary  of  the 
fregion  corresponding  to  the  two  udea  of  the  barrier  (-« ,  o)  meet 
fat  t~0  if  the  real  part  of  X|  be  positive)  at  an  angle  2rLi.  where  Li 
ia  the  absolute  value  of  the  real  part  of  Xi ;  the  same  is  true  for  the 
a>-rcgton  representing  the  biaoch  v.  The  condition  that  the  t-i^on 
shall  not  overlap  itself  requires,  then,  L|«1.  But,  further,  we  may 
form  an  infinite  number  of  branches  »— le****!,  ffi«*'"*i,  ...  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  corresponding  regions  in  the  plane  upon  which 
yjyi  b  represented  will  have  a  common  point  and  each  have  an 
ai^le  arl^ ;  if  neither  overlaps  the  precetuog.  it  will  happen,  if  Li 
is  not  zero,  that  at  length  one  is  reached  overlapping  the  nnt,  unless 
for  some  pc^ve  integer  a  we  have  3nLt»29,  in  other  words 
VID5 


Li  ••  i/«._  If  thb  be  so,  the  branch  '..i  — t^«^*i  will  be  represented 
by  a  region  having  the  angle  at  the  common  point  common  with  the 
region  for  the  branch  t;  but  not  altogether  coinciding  with  this  last 
re«on  unless  Xi  be  real,  and  therefore  »  *  1/0;  then  there  is  only 
a  finite  number,  a,  of  branches  obtainable  in  this  way  by  crossing 
the  barrier  (-»,  o).  In  precisely  the  same  way,  if  we  had  begun 
by  taking  the  quotient 

f'  =  C»-i)**F(X+X,,p+X„i+X„i-jr)/F(X,i..l-X».i-x) 
of  the  two  sohitions  about  x-*i.  we  should  have  found  that  x  is  not 
a  single-valued  function  of  i'  unless  Xt  is  the  inverse  c^  an  integer,  or 
is  zero;  as  i' is  of  the  form  (AT-|-B)/(C?-t-D),  A,  B,  C,  D  constants, 
the  same  is  true  in  our  case;  equally,  by  considering  the  integrals 
about  XBoo  we  find,  as  a  third  condition  necessary  in  order  ttuit  x 
may  be  a  single-valued  function  of  *,  that  \-)i  must  be  the  inverse 
of  an  integer  or  be  zero.  These  three  differences  of  the  indices, 
namely,  Xi.  X|,  X-fi,  are  the  guantities  which  enter  in  the  differential 
equation  eatiicfied  by  x  as  a  function  of  t,  which  is  eadly  found  to  be 

-|J+^:  "  H*-»'-AO^Kx-i)-»+iA.>r«+IA.(«-m 

where  xi^dx/ds,  Ac.;  and  Ai-i-^i»,  At-i-X/,  Ai-l-<X-)i)P.  Into 
the  converse  question  whether  the  three  conditions  are  sufficient 
to  ensure  (1^  that  the  t  region  corresponding  to  any  branch  does 
not  overlap  itself,  (a)  that  no  two  such  regions  overiap,  we  have  no 
space  to  enter.  The  second  question  ck»riy  requires  the  inquiry 
whether  the  group  (that  is,  the  monodromy  groop)  of  the  diiffcrentiu 
equation  is  property  discontinttous.    (  Sec  Groups,  TBBOftV  OP.) 

The  foregoing  account  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  tbe 
function  theories  of  differential  equations;  it  appears  essentia] 
not  to  exclude  some  explanation  of  a  theory  intimately  related 
both  to  such  theories  and  lo  transformation  theories,  which  is  a 
generalization  of  GaJois's  theory  of  algebraic  equations.  We  deal 
only  with  the  amplication  to  homogeneous  linear  differential 
equations. 

In  general  a  function  of  variaUes  xi,  3^  ...  is  said  to  be  rational 
when  It  can  be  formed  from  tliem  and  the  inte^rs  i.  2, 3,  ...  by  a 
finite  number  of  additiotu,  subtractions,  mnltiplicaticms  ggthuaOb 
and  diviuons.  We  generalise  thisde&nition.   Assume  that  mM  of 

we  have  assigned  a  fundamental  series  of  quantities  and  ^  ^ 
functions  of  x,  in  which  x  itself  is  included,  such  that  all  , 
(quantities  formed  by  a  finite  number  of  additioiu,  subtrac- 
tions, multiplications,  divisions  and  differtntu^ions  m  rtpard  to  *^ 

of  ihp  term??  of  tliis  series,  are  themsm* 


Th('n  the  quaniiticsof  this  scries,  . 


of  this  scries. 
lied  rational. 


By  a  rational  function  of  quantities/),  9,  r.  ...  is  meant  a  function 
formed  from  them  and  any  of  the  fundamental  rational  quantities 
by  a  finite  number  of  the  five  fundamental  operations.  Thus  it  is  a 
function  which  would  bo  called,  simply,  rational  if  the  fundamental 
aeries  were  widened  by  the  addition  to  it  of  the  Quantities^,  9,  r,  ... 
and  those  derivable  from  them  by  the  five  fund.imental  operations. 
A  rational  ordinary  differential  equation,  with  x  as  independent  and 
y  as  dependent  variable,  is  then  one  which  equates  to  zero  a  rational 
function  of  y,  the  order  i  of  the  differential  equation  being  that  of  the 
hislicst  difTereniial  coefficient  y**'  which  enters;  only  such  eauations 
art  iiere  discus&ed.  Such  an  equation  P=o  is  called  irreducible  when, 
fi^^Ily,  lieing  arranRcd  as  an  integral  polynomial  in  y".  this  poly- 
muiiial  is  not  the  product  of  other  polynomials  in  y*'also  fmdufJ- 
oi  rational  form;  and,  secondly,  the  equation  has  no  ttUtyotm 
solution  satisfying  also  a  rational  equationof  lower  order,  ratioaal 
From  this  it  follows  that  if  an  irreducible  equation  P  =  o  tqumtioa. 
have  one  solution  sat isfyinganothcr  rational  e(juationQ=o 
of  the  same  or  highuT  order,  then  all  the  solutions  of  P»=oal50  satisfy 
Q-o.  For  from  the  equation  P«=o  we  can  by  dilTcrentiation  express 
y.**i),  y<*+'),  ...  in  terms  of  x,  y,  y*'*,  .  .  -  ,  y*'j  and  so  put  the 
function  Q  rationally  in  terms  of  these  quantities  only.  It  is 
sufficient,  then,  to  prove  the  result  when  the  equation  Q  =0  is  of  the 
same  order  as  P  =  o.  Let  both  the  eciuations  bearrangedas  integral 
polynomials  in  yO ;  their  algebraic  climinant  in  regara  to  y*'  must 
then  vanish  identically,  for  they  are  known  to  have  one  common 
solution  not  satisfying  an  equation  of  lower  order;  thus  the  equation 
P  =0  iavolvea  Q  "O  for  all  solutions  of  P  =0. 

Now  let  /"'■-aiy*~*>-|-  .  .  .  +a^  be  a  ^veo  rational  homo- 
geneous linear  differential  equation ;  let  yi,  .  .  .  y.  be  «  particuUr 
functions  of  »,  unconoected  by  any  equation  with  constant  co- 
efficients of  the  form  co^  4-  .  .  .  •{■Ctjfm''OtdX\sAiid-^n%     —^ 
the  differential  equation :  let  nii  •  •  -  ?■  be  linear  functions     ^mlmmt 
of  yi,  .  .  .  y.,8ay  ^i-Aayi+  .  .  .  +Ai,y»,  where  the      f^aeOmm 
constant  coefficients  Ai<  havt  a  non-vanishing  deter-     f^^ 
minant;    write  {n)^A{y),  these  being  the  equatioasof  a     gatmr 
general  linear  homogeneous  group  whose  transformations     afmmmm. 
may  be  denoted  by  A,  B,  ...  .    Wc  desire  to  form  a 
rational  function  ^(n),  or  say  ♦(A(y)),  of  tji,  .  .  .  17,  in  which  the 
fl*  constants  Aif  shall  all  be  essential,  and  not  reduce  effectively  to  a 
fewer  number,  as  they  would,  for  instance,  if  the  yi,_ .  .  .  y«  were 
connected  fay  a  linear  equation  with  constant  coefficients.    Such  a 
ftmctioa  is  in  fact  given,  if  the  solutions  yt,  .  .  .  y*  be  developable 
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inpositivei«tegralpowcr«about  x«»o.by*(ii)-iii+(»^)"?«+  . . .  + 
(x— a)'"*""ij,.     Such  a  function,  V,  we  call  a  iwrwBt. 

Then  difTcrentUting  V  in  regard  to  x.  and  replacing  ^,<">  by  iU 
value  fliJi^*-" +.  .  -  +a,i(.  we  can  arrange  iiV/<£x,  and  similarly  each 
o(  (TV/fix*  .  .  .  di^V/dx^,  where  N»b»,  as  a  linear  function  of 
the  N  Quantities  in,  .  .  ij..  .  .  .  V"-'*.  -  ■  .  i».**-^'.ai>d 
Th»  r»-  thence  by  elimination  obtain  a  linear  difTerential  equatiiMi 
Boiveat  f^^j.  y  ^jf  Q^jpj.  1^  ^jtjj  rational  coefficients.  This  we 
tqtutioa.  denotebyF-o.  Further,  each  of  iji,  .  .  .  ijn  is  expressible 
as  a  linear  function  of  V,rfV/(ix,  .  .  .  dN-'V/(ix»-»,  with  rational  co- 
efficients not  involving  any  of  the  n'  coefficients  A^i,  since  oiherwite 
V  would  satisfy  a  linear  equation  of  order  less  tnan  N,  which  u 
impossible,  as  it  involves  (linearly)  the  «•  arbitrary  coefficient-:  Ajy, 
which  would  not  enter  into  the  coefficients  of  the  supposed  c<n  n. 
In  particular,  >i,  .  .  .  y,  arecxpressible  rationally  as  linear  fun.  as 
of  u,  dujdx,  .  .  .  d^-'w/rfx^-i,  where  w  is  the  particular  function 
^(y).    Any  solution  W  of  the  equation  F=o  is  derivable  frcan 

functions  f f«.  which  arc  linear  functions  of  vi,  .  .  .  y,,  just 

as  V  was  derived  from  q a.;  but  it  does  not  tollowthat  these 

functionsfi,  .   .  .f«are  obuincd  from  yi,  .  .  .  y»  by  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  linear  group  A.  B.  .  .  .   ;  for  it  may  happen  that  the 

determinant    d(fi,.  -  .  t^)l(dy >■)    is   zero.     In    that    case 

fi.  ■  -r»rnay  be  called  a  singular  set,  and  W  a  singular  solution;  it 
satisticsan  equation  of  lower  tnan  the  N-th  order.  But  every  solution 
V,  W,  ordinary  or  singular,  of  the  equation  F— o,  ts  expressible 
rationally  in  terms  of  u,  dufdx,  .  .  .  (fM-Jw/dx**-*;  we  shall  write, 
simply,  V«r(w).  Consider  now  the  rational  irreducible  equation 
of  lowest  order,  not  necessarily  a  linear  equation,  which  is  satisfied 
by  w;  as  >■»••■  y*  arc  particular  functions,  it  may  quite  well 
be  of  order  less  than  N;  we  call  it  the  resolvent  equation,  suppose  it 
of  onler  p,  and  denote  it  by  y(v).  Upon  it  the  whole  thcoo'  turns. 
In  the  first  place,  as  T(r)=o  is  satisfied  by  the  solution  «of  F=o,  ftll 
the  solutions  of  y(v)  arc  solutions  F—o,  and  are  therefore  rationally 
expressible  by  v;  any  one  may  then  be  denoted  by  r(w).  If  this 
solution  of  F«o  be  not  singular,  it  corresponds  to  a  transforinatioa 
A  of  the  linear  group  (A,  B,  .  .  .),  effected  upon  yi,  .  .  .  y..  The 
coefficients  Aj/  of  this  transformation  follow  from  the  expressions 
before  mentioned  for  in-  .  -n-  in  terms  of  V.dVfdx.d^Vfdx*, ...  by 
substituting  V-r(«);  thus  they  depend  on  the  p  arbitrary  pafli- 
mctcrs  which  enter  into  the  general  expression  for  the  integral  of 
the  equation  >(«)  ""O.  Without  going  into  further  details,  it  i^  then 
clear  enough  that  the  resolvent  equation,  being  irreducible  and  -iich 
that  any  solution  is  expressible  rationally,  with  p  paramour^,  in 
terms  of  the  solution  w,  enables  us  to  define  a  linear  homogeneous 
group  of  transformations  of  yi  .  .  .  y,  depending  on  p  parameters; 
and  every  operation  of  this  (continuous)  group  corresponds  to  a 
rational  transformation  of  the  solution  of  the  resolvent  cquati<Mi. 
This  is  the  group  called  the  rationaiUy  group,  or  the  group  of  trans- 
formations of  the  original  homogeneous  linear  difTerential  equation. 
The  group  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  subgroup  of  it^f, 
the  monodromy  groub  of  the  equation,  often  called  simply  the  kt-up 
of  the  equation,  which  is  a  set  of  transformations,  not  d()K[Kl- 
ing  on  arbitrary  variable  parameters,  arising  for  one  partu  ular 
fundamental  set  of  solutions  of  the  linear  equation  (see  Groum, 
THeoRT  or). 

The  importance  of  the  nttonality  group  consists  in  three  proposi- 
tiotts.     (t)  Any  rational  function  olpfi,  .  .  .  y.whicn  Is  unaiterKl  in 
^__       value  by  the  transformations  of  the  group  can  be  written 
'••*'*V    in  rational  form,     (a)  Uany  rationaffunctionbechanged 
•f^**'*'    in  form,  becoming  a  rational  function  of  yi.  ...  7.,  a 
!•*"'•*-    transformation  of  the  group  applied  to  its  new  form  will 
Stti         leave  its  valtie  unaltered.     {%)  Any  homogeneous  linear 
transformation  leaving  unaltered  the  value  <rf  every 
rationaUunctionofyi,  .  .  .  y,  which  has  a  rational  value, 
belongs  to  the  group.     It  lollowi  from  these  that  any 
up  of  linexr  nomogeneoui  transformations  having  the 
(a)  is  identical  with  the  group  in  question.     It  is  clear 
c  properties  the  group  must  be  of  the  grratest  import- 
ance in  attempting  to  discover  what  functions  of  x  must  be  rcgirded  as 
rational  in  order  that  the  values  <^  Vi   .   .   .  y.  may  be  expressed. 
And  this  is  the  problem  of  solving  the  equation  from  another  point 

LtTERATURE. — (a)  Formolor  Transformation  Theories  for  Equatiinu 
of  the  First  Order: — E.  Coursat,  Lemons  sur  I'intigration  des  ^W- 
Itons  aux  dlriv&ea  partieltes  du  premier  ordre  (Paris,  1891);  E.  v, 
Weber,  Vorlesungen  uber  das  Pfaff'sche  Problem  und  die  Thecnr  itr 
partielien  Differentialgltichungen  erster  Ordnung  (Leipzig,  i'k-o); 
5.  Lie  und  G.  Schcffcrs,  Geometric  der  Betuhrunj^stransform-ii i^  -.en, 
Ed.  i.  (Leipzig,  1896);  Forsyth.  Theory  of  Differential  Equr.::  ms. 
Part  i„  Exact  Equations  ana  Pfaff's  Problem  (Cambridge,  i^yO); 
S.  Lie,  "Allgemeine  Untcrsuchungen  liber  DifTercntialglcichun;:;*.  n .  die 


cine  coniinuirliche  endlichc  Gruppc  gestatten  "  (Memoir),  M.iihgm* 
Annal.  xxv.  (188O,  pp.  71-151  ;S.  Lie  und  G.  SchcfTcrs.  ToWrji 
uber  Differentialgfeienungen  mit  bekannten  infinilesimaJen  Trany^, 


in 

na- 
tionen  (Leipzig,  1891).  A  very  full  bibliograpl.y  is  given  in  tfu  Nwlc 
of  E.  V.  Weber  referred  to;  those  here  named  arc  perhaps  sufTn n  r.tly 
representative  of  modern  works.  Of  classical  works  may  be  nanicd: 
lacohi,  Vortisungen  Uber  Dynamik  (von  A.  Clebsch,  Berlin,  1866); 
Werke,  SuppUmrnlband;  Q  Mongc,  ApMitation  de  I'analyse  d  la 
liomiirie  (par  .M.  Liuuvillc,  Paris,  1850);  J.  L.  Lagrange,  Lt^sns 


tur  U  cakut  des  fonctions  (Paris,  1806),  and  Thiorie  its  fonctions 
CMaiytiques  (Paris,  Prairial,  an  V) :  G.  Boole,  A  Treatise  on  Differ- 
4Mtial  Equations  (London,  1859};  and  Supplementary  Volume 
(London,  1865);  Darboux,  Lemons  sur  la  thiorie  giniraU  des 
turfaces,  tt.  i.-iv.  (Paris,  1887-1896);  S.  Lie,  Thiorie  der  transforma- 
tionsgruppen  ii.  (on  Contact  Transformations)  (Leipzig,  1890). 

(0)  Quantitative  or  Function  Theories  Jor  Linear  Equations:— 
C.  Jordan,  Cours  d'analyse,  t.  iii.  (Parts,  1S96);  E.  Picard,  Traili 
^analyse,  tt.  ii.  and  lii.  (Paris,  1893,  1896);  Fuchs,  Various 
Memoirs,  beginning  with  that  in  CreUe's  Journal,  Bd.  Ixvi.  p.  121: 
Rtemann,  Werke,  2*  Aufl.  (1893);  Schlesinger.  Ilandbuch  der 
Thcorie  der  tincaren  Differentialgleichungen,  Bdc.  i.-ii.  (Leipzig, 
18MS-1898);  Hcffter.  EirUeitung  in  die  Theorie  der  linearen  Differen- 
tu'  '.eichunpen  nCit  einer  unabhdngieen  Variablen  (Leipzig,  1894); 
K  ;ii,  Vorlesungen  uber  lineare  Dtfierentialgleichungen  der  zweitcn 
OtJnung  (Autographed,  Cottingcn,  1894);  ^^^  Vorlesungen  Uber 
die  hyt^ereeometrische  Function  (Autographed,  G6ttingen,  1894): 
Forsytti,  Theory  of  Differential  Equations,  Linear  Eauatinns. 

(y)  Rationality  Croup  {of  Linear  Di^erential  Equations) : — 
IHrard,  TraiU  d'Analyse,  as  above,  t.  in.;  Vcssiot,  Annates  dt 
r£cole  Normate,  s^ric  III.  t.  ix.  p.  199  (Memoir);  S.  Lie, 
Transformationsgruppen,  as  above,  iii.  A  connected  account  is 
givcti  in  Schlesinger,  as  above,  Bd.  ii.,  erstcs  Thcil. 

(^)  Function  Theories  of  Non-Linear  Ordinary  E^tiations  :— 
Pfiinlev^,  Lemons  sur  la  tMorie  analytique  des  iqualions  dtffirentielles 
(Paris,  1897,  Autographed);  Forsyth,  Theory  of  Differential  Equa- 
tions, Part  ii..  Ordinary  Efjuations  not  Linear  (two  volumes,  ii. and  ni.) 
(Cambridge,  1900) ;  KOnigsbcrger,  Lehrbuch  der  Theorie  der  Differen- 
tialgleichungen (Leipzig,  1889);  Painlcv<^,  Leqons  sur  I'intigralion 
4*s  Equations  differenttelles  de  la  mtcanique  et  applications  (Paris, 

1895)- 

(4)  Formal  Theories  of  Partial  Equations  of  the  Second  and  Higher 
Orders: — E.  Goursat,  Lefonr  sur  I' integration  des  Equations  aux 
diriv^et  particUes  du  second  ordre,  tt.  i.  and  ii.  (Paris,  1896,  1898); 
Forsyth,  Treatise  on  Differential  Equations  (London,  1889);  and 
Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (A.),  vol.  cxci.  (1898),  pp.  1-86. 

(r)  See  also  the  six  extensive  articles  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  German  Encyclopaedia  of  Mathematics.  (H,  F.  Ba.) 

DIFFLUGIA  (L.  Lcclcrc),  a  genus  of  lobose  Rhizopodaj  char- 
acterized by  «  shell  formed  of  sand  granules  cemented  together; 
these  arc  swallowed  by  the  animal,  and  during  the  process  of 
bud-fission  they  pass  to  the  surface  of  the  daughter-bud  and 
are  cemented  there.  Centropyxis  (Steia)  and  Ltcqmnnnxia 
(Schlumberg)  differ  only  in  minor  points. 

DIFFRACTION  OF  LIGHT.— i.  When  Ugbt  proceeding  from 
a  small  source  falls  upon  an  opaque  object,  a  shadow  is  cast  upon 
a  screen  situated  behind  the  obstacle,  and  this  shadow  ts  found  to 
be  bordered  by  alternations  of  brightness  and  darkness,  known 
as  "  diffraction  bands."  The  phenomena  thus  presented  were 
described  by  Grimaldi  and  by  Newton.  Subsequently  T.  Young 
showed  that  in  their  formation  interference  plays  an  important 
part,  but  the  complete  explanation  was  reserved  for  A.  J.  Fresnel. 
Later  investigations  by  Fraunhofer,  Airy  and  others  have 
greatly  widened  the  field,  and  under  the  head  of  "  diffraction  " 
are  now  usually  treated  all  the  effects  dependent  upon  the 
limitation  of  a  beam  of  light,  as  well  as  those  which  arise  from 
irregularities  of  any  kind  at  surfaces  through  which  it  is  trans- 
nutted,  or  at  which  it  is  reflected. 

3.  Skadims. — In  the  Infancy  of  the  undulatory  theory  the 
objection  most  frequently  urged  against  it  was  the  difficulty  of 
explaining  the  very  existence  of  shadows.  Thanks  to  Frcsoef 
and  his  followers,  this  department  of  optics  is  now  precisely  the 
one  hi  which  the  theory  has  gained  its  greatest  triumphs.  The 
principle  employed  in  these  investigations  is  due  to  C.  Huygens, 
and  may  be  thus  formulated.  If  rouiKl  the  origin  of  waveaan 
ideal  dcaed  surface  be  drawn ,  the  whole  action  of  the  waves  in  the 
region  beyond  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  motion  continualfy 
propagated  across  the  various  elements  of  this  surface.  The  wave 
motion  due  to  any  element  of  the  surface  is  called  a  secondary 
wave,  and  in  estimating  the  total  effect  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
phases  as  well  as  the  amplitudes  of  thecomponents.  It  is  usually 
convenient  to  choose  as  the  surface  d  resdution  a  noie/iVMl,  Le, 
a  surface  at  which  the  primary  vibrations  arc  in  one  phase.  Any 
obscurity  that  may  hang  over  Huygeni's  principle  fs  due  mainly  to 
the  indefiniteness  of  thought  and  expression  which  we  must  be 
content  to  put  up  with  if  we  wish  to  avoid  pledging  ourselves  as 
to  the  character  of  the  vibrations.  In  the  appUcatioo  to  aoond, 
where  we  know  what  we  are  deaHng  with,  the  matter  fs  simple 
enough  in  prindpte,  although  mathematical  difficulties  would 
often  stand  in  the  way  o(  the  calculations  we  might  wish  to  make 
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Tbe  ideal  raiiioe  of  Rtohitioa  DUjr  be  then  (cgvded  u  a  flexible 
binfau;  and  we  know  tbat,  if  by  forces  locally  applied  evciy 
clement  of  the  lamina  be  made  to  move  nonnally  to  itaelf  exactly 
a*  the  ail  at  that  place  doea,  the  extetnal  aetial  motion  is  fully 
dctcimioed.  By  the  prindpla  of  sopcrpoaition  the  whole  effect 
nay  be  found  by  intention  of  the  partial  effects  due  to  each 
clement  of  the  niiface,  the  other  eleiiients  remaining  at  rest. 

We  win  now  consider  in  detail  (he  impoftant  case  In  which  unifonn 
pbine  waves  ace  nsolved  at  a  sarface  coincident  with  a  wave^ient 
.(OQ).  We  ima^lae  a  wave-front  divided 
.  into  elementary  nngs  or  cooes — often  named 
after  Huygena,  but  better  after  Fttsnel 
by  spheres  described  round  P  (the  point  at 
which  the  ag(regate  effect  is  to  be  esttmated), 
the  Snt  sphere,  touching  the  plane  at  O,  with 
ft  radius  equal  to  PO,  and  the  succeeding 
spheres  with  radii  increasing  at  each  step 
m  )X.  Then  am  thus  marud  out  a  aeries 
01  drclea,  whsee  mdii  *  ate  given  by 
xf+^-(r-«-}iiX)>,  or  x^-nXr  nearly;  so  that 
the  rings  are  at  6nt  of  nearly  equal  area. 
Now  the  effect  upon  P  of  each  clement  of  the 
plane  is  proportional  to  its  area;  hot  it 
depends  also  upon  the  distance  from  P,  and  possibly  upon  the 
inclination  of  the  secondary  ray  to  the  direction  of  vibration  and 
to  rlie  wave-front. 

The  latter  question  can  only  be  treated  in  connexion  with  the 
dynamical  thconr  (see  below.  }  1 1) ;  but  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  result  is  independent  of  the  precise  answer  that  may  be 
ghcn.  AH  that  it  b  neceaiary  to  assume  is  that  the  effects  of  the 
fucceasive  aones  gradually  diminish,  whether  from  the  increasing 
obiiqoity  of  the  secondsry  ny  or  because  (on  account  of  the  limita- 
tion of  the  tegioo  of  integratton)  the  zones  become  at  last  more  and 
OKHC  incomplete.  The  oomponcnt  vibrations  at  P  due  to  the 
successive  soiies  are  thus  nearly  cqusl  in  amplitude  and  opposite  In 
phase  (the  phase  of  each  cortLsponding  to  that  of  the  inhnitesimal 
circle  inidway  between  the  txKindaries),  and  the  series  which  we  have 
to  sum  is  one  in  which  the  Icnns  are  alternately  opposite  in  sign 
and|  while  at  first  nearly  constant  in  numerical  magnitude,  gradually 
diminiril  to  aero.  In  such  a  series  each  term  may  be  regarded  as  very 
nearly  indeed  destroyed  by  the  halves  of  its  immediate  neighbours, 
and  thus  the  sum  of  the  whole  series  is  represented  by  half  the  hrst 
term,  which  stands  over  uncomnensatcd.  The  question  is  thus 
■educed  to  that  of  finding  the  effect  of  the  first  zone,  or  centtal 
circle,  of  which  the  area  ii  T>r. 

We  have  leen  that  tiie  problem  before  oa  Is  independent  of  the 
law  of  the  secondary  wave  as  regards  obliquity;  but  the  result  of 
the  intwation  necessarily  involves  the  law  of  the  inteiuity  and 
phase  ofa  secondary  wave  aa  ft  function  of  r.  the  distance  from  the 
origin.  And  we  may  in  fact,  aa  was  done  by  A.  Smith  {Caimb.  Math. 
Jtmtn.,  1843, 3.  p.  46),  determine  the  law  of  the  secondary  wave,  by 
""-["""g  the  rasult  of  the  integration  with  that  obtained  t>y  sop- 
posing  the  primary  wave  to  pass  on  to  P  without  resolntion. 


Now  aa  to  the  phase  o(  the  secoodacy  wave,  it  might  .appear 
jatnral  to  suppose  that  it  starta  from  any  pcant  Q  srith  the  pbaae 
of  the  primary  wave,  ao  that  on  aitival  at  P,  it  is  retarded  t^  the 


aaaoont  corresponding  to  QP.  But  a  little  consideratioa  wfll  prove 
that  ift  that  case  the  aeries  of  secondary  waves  could  not  reconstitute 
the  primary  wave.  For  the  aggregate  effect  of  the  secondary  waves 
a  the  half  of  that  of  the  fint  Freanel  moac,  and  k  Is  the  central 
element  only  of  that  tone  for  which  the  dislanre  to  be  trmveUed  la 
eqaal  to  r.  Let  us  conceive  the  none  in  question  to  be  divided 
into  iniaitesiaial  rings  of  equal  area.  The  effects  doe  to  each  of 
e  fines  are  equal  in  ampUtude  and  of  phase  ranging  aniformly 
r  hall  a  coaqMete  period.  The  phaae  oT the  reaoltant  la  midway 

jnen  those  of  the  ealrenie  elements,  that  is  to  say,  a  quarter  of 

ft  poiod  behind  that  due  to  the  element  at  the  centre  of  the  drcle. 
It  la  accordingly  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  seoontlaty  waves 
alart.with  a  phase  one-quarter  of  a  period  In  advance  of  tint  of  the 
pcimary  wave  at  the  snrfacs  of  resolution. 

Fanner,  it  is  evident  that  account  must  be  taken  of  the  variation 
of  ptaae  u  estimating  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  at  P  of  the  first 
aooe.  The  middle  element  alone  contributes  without  deduction; 
the  effect  of  every  other  must  be  found  by  intsoduction  of  a  reaotv- 
iag  (actor,  equal  to  aotl.M  t  represent  the  difference  of  phase 
between  this  element  and  the  resultant.  Accordingly,  the  amplitude 
of  the  resultant  will  be  leas  than  if  all  its  compoaenta  had  the  same 
phaae.  ia  the  ratio 

r+^     ^ 

eatUI:; 


f 


or  s:  V.  Mow  3  area  /r^aXr;  so  thst,  in  order  to  iccoocHe  the 
ftmplitiide  of  the  primary  wave  (taken  as  unity)  srith  the  half  effect 
•f  &e  first  Sone,  the  amplitude,  at  distance  r,  of  the  secondary  wave 
mrirtrd  frnaa  the  dement «(  area  dS  must  be  ttkm  10  be 

dS/V 0). 


By  this  enpresiion,  in  coniunction  with  the  quarter-period  acufcia* 
tion  of  phase,  the  law  of  the  secondary  wave  is  determined. 

That  the  amolitude  of  the  secondary  wave  should  vary  as  r*  was 
to  be  expected  from  considerations  respecting  energy;  but  the 
occurrence  of  the  factor  X~*,  and  the  acceleration  01  phase,  have 
aometimes  been  regarded  as  mytteiioua.  It  may  be  well  therefore 
to  remember  that  precisely  these  laws  apply  to  a  secondary  wave 
of  acKind,  which  can  be  investigated  upon  the  strictest  mechanical 
prindplea. 

The  lecompoaition  of  the  secondary  waves  may  also  he  treated 
analytically.  If  the  primary  wave  afO  be  cos  kat,  the  effect  0(  the 
secondary  wave  prooeeding  from  the  element  dS  at  Q  is 

^cos»(«/-,.HX)-  -g  sin  *(»!-»). 

If  dS^Mxdk,  we  have  for  the  whole  effect 

tw  r*  mHal—p)zix 
~*5"Js  *  • 

or,  since xix^fip,  kmarl\ 

-kfT  sb  Kal-oWs-  [-cos  Hoi-Pifr. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  effect  of  the  primary  wave,  as  retarded  by 
traversing  the  distance  r,  viz.  cos  k(al-r),  it  u  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  mtcgrated  term  vanishes  at  the  upper  limit.  And  it  u  im- 
portant to  notice  that  without  some  fuither  understanding  the 
integral  Is  really  ambiguous.  Accofdlng  to  the  assumed  law  cf 
the  secondary  wave,  the  result  must  actually  depend  upon  the 
predae  radius  of  the  outer  boundary  of  the  region  of  int^ration, 
auppoaed  to  be  exactly  circular.  This  case  is,  however,  at  moat 
very  special  and  exceptional.  We  may  usually  suppose  that  a  large 
number  of  the  outer  rmgs  are  incomplete,  so  tmt  the  iotnrated  term 
at  the  upper  limit  may  property  be  taken  to  vanish.  If  a  formal 
proof  be  desired,  it  may  be  obtained  by  introducing  into  the  integral 
a  factor  such  aa  r",  ia  whkh  k  is  uhimatety  made  to  diminish 
without  limit. 

When  the  primary  wave  la  plane,  the  area  of  the  first  Frcsnel 
cone  is  vXr,  and,  since  the  secondary  waves  vary  aa  r"*,  the  inteiuity 
is  independent  of  r,  as  of  courM  it  should  be.  If,  however,  the 
prima^  wave  be  spherical,  and  of  radius  a  at  the  wave-front  of 
resolution,  then  we  know  that  at  a  distance  r  further  on  the 
amplitude  of  the  primary  wave  will  be  diminished  in  the  ratio 
a:(r-|-a).  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  consetfuence  of  the  altered 
area  of  the  first  Fresnel  aone.  For,  U  x  be  its  radius,  ire  have 

|{r+iV)'-x^-»-V|a»-x^  -f+«, 
so  that 

»•— Xor/(«-fr)  neariy. 

Since  the  distance  to  be  travelled  by  the  Secondary  waves  is  still 
r,  we  see  how  the  effect  of  the  fint  tone,  and  therefore  of  the  irhole 
series  is  proportional  to  a/(a-l-r).  In  like  manner  may  be  treated 
other  cases,  such  aa  that  of  a  primary  wave-front  of  unequal  principal 
curvatures. 

The  general  explanation  of  the  formation  of  dudows  may  also 
be  conveniently  based  upon  Freanel'a  srmes.  If  the  point  under 
consiileration  be  so  far  away  from  the  geometrical  shadow  that  a 
large  number  of  the  earlier  aones  are  complete,  then  the  illumina- 
tion, determined  sensibly  by  the  first  aooe,  is  the  same  as  if  there 
were  no  obstruction  at  uL  If,  00  the  other  hand,  the  point  be  well 
immersed  in  the  geometrical  shadow,  the  earfier  zones  are  altogether 
missing,  and,  instead  of  a  series  of  terms  beginning  with  finite 
numerical  magnitude  and  gradually  diminishing  to  aero,  we  have 
now  to  deal  with  one  of  whkh  the  terms  diminish  to  aero  at  talk 
sndf.  The  sum  of  such  a  series  is  very  approxiniately  sera,  each  term 
being  neutralised  by  the  halves  of  its  imniediate  neighbours,  which 
are  of  the  opposite  sign.  The  ouestion  of  light  or  darkness  then 
depends  upon  whether  the  series  begins  or  ends  abruptly.  With  few 
exceptiona,  abruptness  can  occur  only  In  the  presence  of  the  first 
term,  via.  when  the  secondary  wave  of  least  retardatioa  b  unob- 
structed, or  when  a  ray  pasaea  tnrough  the  point  under  consideration. 
According  to  the  undulatory  theory  the  light  cannot  be  regarded 
strictly  as  travelling  along  a  ny ;  but  the  existence  of  an  unobatmcted 
ray  irnplies  that  the  syttem  of  Fresnel's  aones  can  be  commenced, 
aiid,  if  a  large  number  of  these  aones  are  fully  developed  and  do  not 
terminate  anruptly,  the  iltuinination  is  unaffected  by  the  neighlwur- 
hood  of  obstacles.  Intermediate  cases  in  which  a  few  aones  only  are 
formed  belong  especially  to  the  province  of  diffraction. 

An  interesting  exceptlcm  to  the  general  rule  that  full  bfightnesa 
reqnuea  the  existence  of  the  first  aone  occura  when  the  ooatacle 
assumes  the  form  of  a  small  circular  disk  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  incident  wavea.  In  the  eariier  half  of  the  i8tb  century  R.  Oeliale 
found  that  the  centre  of  the  circular  shadow  was  occupied  by  a 
bright  point  of  light,  but  the  obaetvatkm  pessed  into  obUvwa 
unra  S.  D.  Poisaim  brought  forward  aa  an  objecthm  to  Fnsnel'a 
theory  that  it  required  at  the  centre  of  a  circular  shadow  a  poiat  aa 
bright  as  if  no  obstacle  were  intervening.  If  we  conceive  the  nrimanr 
wave  to  be  broken  up  at  the  plane  of  the  disk,  a  system  of  Fresnel^ 
aones  can  be  constructed  which  begin  from  the  drcnmference; 
and  the  fint  aone  external  to  the  disk  plays  the  part  atdinarily 
talna  by  liae  oaaue  a(  the  estira  ayalcaa.   The  whola  sOect  is  th' 
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iMlf  of  that  ol  tlw  fint  existiiiK  toot,  and  Uus  ii  fcnnbly  the  same 
as  U  there  were  no  crfntruction. 

When  tight  passes  through  a.  small  dmilar  or  annular  aperture, 
the  illumination  at  any  point  along  the  axis  depends 'Upon  the 
precise  relation  between  the  aperture?  and  the  distance  from  it  at 
which  the  point  is  taken.  If,  as  in  the  last  paragraph,  we  imagine 
a  system  of  cones  to  be  drawn  commencing  irom  the  inner  circular 
boundary  of  the  aperture,  the  question  turns  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  scries  terminates  at  the  outer  boundaiy.  If  the  aperture 
be  such  as  to  fit  exactly  an  integral  number  of  zones,  the  aggrcsate 
effect  may  be  regarded  as  thelialf  of  those  due  to  the  first  and  last 
zones.  Ii  the  number  of  zones  be  even,  the  action  of  the  first  and  last 
zones  are  anugonistic,  and  there  is  complete  darkness  at  the  point. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  number  of  zones  be  odd,  the  effects  con- 
sfure ;  and  the  illumination  (proportional  to  the  square  of  the  ampli- 
tude) is  four  times  as  great  as  if  there  were  no  otutruction  at  all. 

The  process  of  augmenting  the  resultnm  illuminntion  at  a  pM' 
ticular  point  by  stopping  some  of  the  soo>ii  i.irv  r  i>s  ni;iy  he  carried 
much  further  (Soret,  Pogi.  Ann,,  1875,  156,  p.  99).  By  the  aid  of 
photography  it  is  easy  to  prepare  a  plate,  transparent  where  the  zones 
of  odd onler  faU,  and  opaque  where  tbocc  of  even  order  fall.  Such 
a  plate  has  the  power  otacondcnnng  lens,  and  (;tvcs  an  illumination 
out  of  ^proportion  to  what  could  be  obtained  without  it.  An  even 
greater  eflcct  (fourfold)  can  be  attaini-d  by  providing  that  the 
stoppage  of  the  light  from  the  alternate  zones  is  replaced  by  a 
phase-reversal  without  loss  of  amplitude.  R.  W.  Wood  (Phil.  Auit., 
18^8,  45,  p  513)  has  succeeded  in  constructing  zone  plates  upon  tfis 
principle. 

In  such  f  xperimcnts  the  narrowness  of  the  zones  renders  necessary 
a  pretty  close  approximation  to  the  geometrical  conditions.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  the  circular  disk,  equioistant  (r)  from  the  source  of 
ii^ht  and  from  the  screen  upon  which  the  shadow  is  observed,  the 
width  of  the  first  exterior  zone  is  given  by 

ir-X(2r)/4(»x). 

ax  being  the  diameter  of  the  disk.  If  ar-- 1000  cm..  3x<-i  cm., 
X»6Xior»  cm.,  then  da:-ooi5  cm.  Hence,  in  order  that  this 
zone  may  be  perfectly  formed,  there  should  be  no  error  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  flffder  of  'Ooi  cm.  (It  is  easy  to  sec  that  the  radius  of 
the  bright  ^x>t  is  of  the  same  order  x>(  magnitude.)  The  experiment 
succeeds  in  a  dark  room  of  the  length  ^bove  mentioned,  with  a 
threepenny  bit  (supported  by  three  threads)  as  obstacle,  the  origin 
of  lignt  bcm^  a  small  needle  hole  in  a  plate  of  tin,  through  which  the 
sun's  rays  shine  horizontally  after  reflection  from  an  external  mirror. 
In  the  absence  of  a  hcHostat  it  is  more  convenient  to  obtain  a  point  of 
light  with  the  aid  of  a  lens  of  short  focus. 

The  amplitude  of  the  light  at  any  point  In  the  axis,  when  plane 
waves  are  incident  perpendicularly  upon  an  annular  aperture,  is, 
as  above, 

00s  A(af-ri>-oos  A(al-rO*3  tin  Aal  sin  A(ri-rk), 

Tun  being  the  distances  of  the  outer  and  inner*  boundaries 
from  tb«  point  in  question.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  in  all  such  cases  the  calculation  applies  in  the  first  instance 
to  homogeneous  li|^t,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  Fourier's 
theorem,  each  bwoogeneous  component  of  a  mixture  may  be  treated 
separately.  When  the  original  light  is  white,  the  presence  of  some 
components  and  the  absence  of  others  will 
usually  give  rise  to  culuntctl  efTt-cts,  variable 
withtneprecisecircurnsuncesof  iliccasc. 

Although  the  matter  can  be  fully  treated 
only  upon  the  basis  of  a  dynamiral  theory,  it 
is  proper  to  point  out  at  once  that  there  is  an 
eleiooent  cS  assumption  in  the  application  of 
Iluygens's  principle  to  the  calculation  of  the 
effects  produced  by  opaque  screens  of  limited 
extent.  Properly  applied,  the  principle  could 
not  fail;  but,  as  may  rcadiljr  be  proved  in 
the  case  of  sonorous  waves,  it  is  not  in  strict- 
ness sufficient  to  assume  the  expression  for 
a  secondary  wave  suitable  when  the  primary 
wave  is  undisturbed,  with  men:  limitation  oil 
the  integration  to  tbe  transparent  parts  of  the  screen.  But,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  very  line  grattags,  it  is  probable  that  the  error 
thus  caused  is  Insignificantj  Tor  the  incomct  estimation  of  the 
secondary  waves  will  be  limited  to  distances  of  a  few  wave-lengths 
only  from  the  boundary  of  opaque  and  transparent  parts. 

3,  Pratmhtftr's  Diffraction  Phaiamena.-^A  very  general 
problem  in  diffnction  is  the  investigation  of  the  dbtcibution 
of  light  over  a  screen  upon  which  impinge  divergent  or  con- 
vergent spherical  waves  after  passage  through  various  diffracting 
apertures.  When  the  waves  are  convergent  and  the  recipient 
•Creen  Is  phced  sons  to  contain  the  centre  of  convergency — the 
image  of  the  original  radiant  point,  the  calculation  assumes  a  less 
ooropUcatcd  form.  This  class  of  phenomena  was  investigated 
by  J.  von  Fmunhofer  (upon  principles  laid  down  by  Frcsnel), 
•Bd  are  aometimes  called  after  bit  name.    We  may  coovcniently 


Fio.  a. 


commence  with  them  on  account  of  their  simplicity  and  great 
importance  in  respect  to  the  theory  of  optical  instruments. 

ff  /  be  the  radius  of  the  spherical  wave  at  the  place  of  resolution, 
idiere  the  vibration  is  represented  by  cos  kat,  then  at  any  point 
M  (fig.  2)  in  the  recipient  screen  the  vibnuion  due  Co  an  deioeat  iCS 
of  the  wave-front  is  (}  a) 

-0  linKar-^)  , 

p  htAoff  the  distance  between  M  and  the  element  dS. 

Takmg  co-ordinates  in  the  plane  of  the  screen  with  the  centre  of 
the  wave  aa  origin,  let  ua  repccseot  M  by  |,  n,  and  P  (wbefe  dS  ia 

situated)  by  x,  y,  a. 
Then 


aothat 


in  the  i^iplicationa  with  which  we  are  concerned,  (,  f  an  very 
small  quantities;  and  we  may  take 


■/1-^i- 


At  the  same  time  dS  may  be  identified  with  dxdy,  and  In  the  de* 
nominator  p  may  be  treated  as  constant  and  equal  to  /.  Thus  tht 
expression  for  the  vibration  at  M  becomes 

and  for  the  intensity,  represented  by  the  square  of  the  amplitudew 


This  expresMon  for  the  Intensity  becomes  rigorously  applicable  when 
/b  indefinitely  great,  so  that  ordinary  optical  aberration  disappears. 
The  incident  waves  are  thus  plane,  and  are  limited  to  a  plane  aper- 
ture coincident  with  a  wave-iront.  The  integrals  are  then  properly 
functions  of  the  dirtctum  in  which  the  light  is  to  be  estimated. 

In  experiment  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  makes  no  differ^ 
ence  whether  the  collecting  lens  is  in  front  of  or  behind  the  diffract- 
ing aperture.  It  is  usually  moat  convenient  to  employ  a  telescope 
focused  upon  tbe  radiant  point,  and  to  place  the  diffracting  apertures 
immediately  in  front  of  the  object-glass.  What  is  seen  through  the 
eye-piece  in  any  case  is  the  same  as  would  be  dejncted  upon  a  screen 
in  the  focal  plane. 

Before  prticeedins  to  s^edal  cases  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  some  general  properties  of  tbe  solution  expressed  by  (a)  (see 
Bridge,  P%a.  Mag.,  1858). 

If  when  the  aperture  is  given,  tbe  wave-length  (proportional  to 
It*)  varies,  the  compoution  of  the  integrals  is  unaltered,  provided 
(  and  If  are  taken  universely  proportional  to  X.  A  diminution  of 
X  thus  leads  to  a  simple  proportional  sfarinfcase  of  the  diffraction 
pattern,  attended  by  an  augmentatioo  of  briiriancy  in  proportion 
to  X-*. 

If  the  wavelength  remains  unchanged,  nmilar  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  an  increase  in  the  scale  oT  the  aperture.  "The  linear 
dimenuon  of  the  diffraction  pattern  is  inversely  as  that  of  the 
aperture,  and  the  brightness  at  corresponding  points  b  as  the 
squart  of  the  area  of  aperture. 

If  the  apcrtune  and  wave-length  increase  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  vxc  and  shape  of  the  diffraction  pattern  undergo  no  change. 

We  will  now  apply  the  integrals  (a)  to  the  case  of  a  rectangular 
apoture  of  width  a  paralld  to  x  and  of  width  ft  parallel  to  y.  The 
hmits  of  integration  for  x  mav  thus  be  taken  to  be  -ia  and  +fa, 
and  for  y  to  be  -ift,  +1&*  We  nadUy  find  (with  sulMtitutioo  for 
Jkof  avA) 


as  representing  the  distribution  of  light  in  the  image  of  a  nlkthe* 
matkal  point  when  the  aperture  is  rectangular,  as  is  often  tbe  caae 
in  spectroscopes. 

TV  second  and  third  factors  of  (3)  being  eadi  of  the  form  dn  *n/n\ 
we  have  to  examine  the  character  of  this  function.  It  vanisnea 
when  H»mv,  m  being  any  whole  number  other  than  zero.  When 
«»o,  it  takes  the  value  unity.    The  maxima  occur  when 


and  then 


n^tann, 
sfai*ii/*^*coe*n . 


To  calculate  the  root*  of  (j)  «c  nay  aiwiiim 
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«h«re  7  IS  S  postive  quantity  which  Is  small  when  11  is  larse.  Subsd- 
tatinif  this,  we  find  cot  y^\S-y»  whence 

This  equation  is  to  be  Mvcd  by  successive  approxiinatMHi.   It  will 
jcadily  be  louiid  that 

gi-U-7-U-U-'-|u-«-}^U-«-i^-»-.  .(6). 

In  the  first  quadrant  there  is  no  root  after  zero.  «nce  tan  u>u, 
and  in  the  second  quadrant  there  is  none  because  the  signs  of  u  and 
tan  «  are  (q^iositc.  The  first  root  after  zero  is  thus  In  the  third 
quadrant,  corresponding  to  m»i.  Even  in  this  case  the  series 
converses  sufficiently  to  give  the  value  of  the  root  with  considerable 
accuracy,  while  for  nighcr  values  ot  mhla  alt  that  could  be  desired. 
The  actual  values  of  mfw  (calculated  in  another  manner  by  F.  M, 
SchwerdXarc  1*4903,  »-4590, 3-4709. 4*4747. 5-4««8i6'4«44t  «c. 

Smcc  the  maxtma  occur  whoi  v  •■(m+l)*'  ncany»  the  successive 
values  are  aot  very  different  from 

The  application  of  these  results  to  (3)  shows  that  the  field  is 
brightest  at  the  centre  ^»o,  if>o,  viz.  at  the  geometrical  image 
4»f  the  radiant  point.  It  is  traversed  by  dark  lines  wbcMC  equatioas 
are 

(  -  m/X/s,  Y  ■=  mpi/b. 
Within  the  rectangle  fcnmcd  by  pairs  of  consecutive  dark  lines, 
and  not  far  from  its  centre,  the  brightness  rises  to  a  maximum; 
but  these  subsequent  maxima  arc  in  all  cases  much  inferior  to  the 
brightness  at  the  centre  of  the  entire  pattern  (("■o,  ^■■o). 

By  the  principle  of  energy  the  illumination  over  Uie  entire  focal 
plane  must  be  equal  to  that  over  the  diffracting  area;  and  thus,  in 
accordance  with  the  suppositions  by  which  (3)  was  obtained,  its 
value  when  integrated  from  t  —  co  to  4«+«,  and  from  ii=»— 00 
to  «— +ao  should  be  eoual  to  ab.  This  intcffration,  employed 
originaUy  by  P.  Kelland  (£d«t.  TroB*.  15,  p.  315)  to  determine  the 
absolute  intensity  of  a  secondary  wave,  may  be  at  once  effected  by 
I  of  the  known  formula 


r^'-xi'^ 


It  will  be  observed  that,  while  the  total  intennty  is  proportional  to 
cb,  the  intensity  at  the  focal  pwoint  is  proportional  to  oV.  If  the 
aperture  be  increased,  not  only  is  the  tout  brightness  over  the  foral 
plane  increased  with  it,  but  there  is  also  a  concentration  of  the 
diffraction  pattern.  The  form  of  (i)  shows  immcdiatctjr  that,  if 
a  and  b  be  altered,  the  co-ordinates  ofany  characteristic  point  in  the 
pattern  vary  as  a-*  and  b-*. 

The  contraction  of  the  diffraction  pattern  with  increase  of  aperture 
is  of  fundamental  importance  in  connexion  with  the  resolving  power 
of  optical  instruments.  According  to  common  optics,  where  images 
are  absolute,  the  diffraction  pattern  is  supposed  to  be  infinitely 
small,  and  two  radiant  points,  however  near  together,  form  separated 
images.  This  is  tantamount  to  an  assumption  that  X  is  infinitely 
smaU.  The  actual  finitcness  of  X  imposes  a  limit  upon  the  separating 
or  resolving  power  of  an  optical  instrument. 

This  indcfinitcncss  of  images  is  sometimes  said  to  be  due  to 
diffraction  b)r  the  edge  of  the  aperture,  and  proposals  have  even  been 
made  for  cimi^  it  by  causing  the  transition  between  the  interrupted 
and  transmitted  parts  of  the  primary  wave  to  be  less  atwupt.  Such 
a  view  of  the  matter  is  altogether  misleading.  What  requires 
explanation  is  not  the  imperfection  of  actual  images  so  much  as  the 
possibility  of  their  being  as  good  as  we  find  them. 
.  At  the  focal  point  (f  ""O,  i»«»o)  all  the  secondary  waves  agree  in 
phase,  and  the  intensity  is  easily  expressed,  whatever  be  the  form 
of  the  aperture.  From  the  general  formula  (3),  if  A  be  the  area  of 
aperture 

W-A«AV* C7). 

The  formation  of  a  sharp  image  of  the  radiant  pc^nt  requires 
that  the  illumination  become  insignificant  when  {,  ij  attain  small 
values,  and  this  insig^nificancc  can  only  arise  as  a  consequence  of 
discrepancies  of  phase  among  the  secondary  waves  from  various 
parts  of  the  aperture.  So  long  as  there  is  no  -cnsible  discrepancy 
of  phase  there  can  be  no  sensible  diminution  of  brightness  as  com- 
pared with  that  to  be  found  at  the  focal  point  itself.  We  may  go 
further,  and  lay  it  down  that  there  can  be  no  considerable  loss  of 
brightness  until  the  difTcrcncc  of  phase  of  the  waves  proceeding  from 
the  nearest  and  farthest  parts  of  the  aperture  amounts  to  iX. 

When  the  difference  (h  phase  amounts  to  X,  we  may  expect  the 
resultant  illumination  to  be  very  much  reduced.  In  tfic  particular 
case  of  a  rectangular  aperture  the  course  of  things  can  be  readily 
followed,  especially  if  we  conceive/  to  be  infinite.  In  the  direction 
(suppose  horiaontal)  for  which  ij-o,  (//"stn  ».  the  phases  of  the 
■econdary  waves  range  over  a  complete  period  when  sin  $  —  X/a,  and, 
soce  all  parts  of  the  horizontal  aperture  arc  equally  effective,  there 
is  in  this  direction  a  complete  compensation  and  consequent  absence 
«f  ilhunination.  Whtasu^"*|Vis,  the  phases  range  one  and  a  half 


periods,  and  there  is  revival  of  illumination.  We  maycompare 
the  brightness  with  that  in  the  direction  #»o.  The  phase  of^the 
resultant  amplitude  is  the  same  as  that  due  to  the  central  secondary 
wave,  and  the  discrepandcs  of  phase  among  the  components  reduce 
the  amplitude  in  the  proportion 


-H» 


coe  ^  ^:  I, 


or  ~3/3r:i ;  so  that  the  brightness  in  this  directloa  Is  4^9«*  of  th^ 
maximum  at  #«o.  In  lilce  manner  we  may  find  the  illumination 
in  any  other  direction,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  voniahea  when  sin  # 
is  any  multiple  of  X/u. 

The  reason  of  the  augmcatation  of  resolving  power  with  aperture 
i^iU  now  be  evident.  The  larger  the  aperture  the  smaltcr  are  the 
angles  thrmigh  which  it  i>  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  principal 
direction  in  ordo*  to  brin^  in  qiecincd  discr^iancics  of  phase — the 
more  concentrated  is  the  image. 

In  many  cases  the  subject  of  examination  is  a  luminous  line  of 
uniform  intensity,  the  various  points  of  which  are  to  be  treated  as 
independent  sources  of  light.  If  the  image  of  the  line  be  {>-o,. 
the  wtMisity  at  any  point  f ,  v  of  the  diffractipn  pattern  may  be 
lepccsentcd  by 


<8), 


F'lG.  3. 


the  same  bw  arf  obtains  for  a  luminous  point  when  horizontal 
directions  are  alone  considered.  The  definition  of  a  fine  vertjcal 
line,  and  conseaucntly  the  resolving  power  for  contiguous  vertical 
lines,  is  thus  inaepcndent  of  the  verltcal  aperture  of  the  instrument, 
a  law  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of  the  spectrosco[>e. 
'  The  distribution  of  illumination  in  the  image  of  a  luminous  lino 
is  shown  by  the  curve  ABC  (fig.  3),  representing  the  value  of  the 
function  sin'M/«*  from  «"P  to  ii-»2t.  The  part  correspwnding  to 
neeativc  values  of  «  is  similar,  OA  being  a  line  of  symmetry. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  distribution  of  brightness  in  the  image 
of  a  double  line  whose  components  are  of  equal  strength,  and  at 
such  an  angular  interval  that  the  (xntral  line  in  the  image  of  one 
coincides  with  the  first  zero  of  brightness  in  the  image  of  the  other. 
In  fig.  3  the  curve  of  brightness  for  one  component  is  ABC,  and 
for  the  other  OA'C;  and  the  curve  representing  half  the  combined 
brightnesses  is  E'BE.  The  brightness  (cor- 
respondiiH;  to  B)  midway  between  the  two  A 
central  points  AA'  is  '8106  of  the  bright-  i^ 
ncss  at  the  central  points  themselves.  We 
may  consider  this  to  be  about  the  limit  of 
closeness  at  which  there  could  be  anv 
decided  appearance  of  resolution,  thougn 
doubtless  an  ob9cr\'cr  accustomed  to  his 
instrument  would  recognize  the  duplicity 
with  certainty.  The  obliquity,  corre- 
sponding to  u~r,  is  such  that  tne  phases 
of  the  secondary  waves  range  over  a  com- 
plete period,  i.e.  such  that  the  projection  of 
the  horizontal  aperture  upon  this  direction 
is  one  wave-length.  Wc  conclude  that  a  dauhte  tine  cannM  h$ 
fairly  resolved  unless  its  components  subtend  an  angle  exceeding  that 
subtended  by  the  VHXoe-lmgtk  of  light  at  a  distance  e^ual  to  the  horizontal 
aperture.  This  rule  is  convenient  on  account  of  its  simplicity;  and 
it  is  sufficiently  accurate  in  view  of  the  necessary  uncertain^  as  to 
what  exactly  is  meant  by  resolution. 

If  the  angular  interval  between  the  components  of  a  double  line 
,be  half  as  great  a^in  as  that  supposed  in  the  figure,  the  brightness 
'midway  between  is  -1802  as  against  1*04^  at  the  central  Iiaes  of 
each  image.  Such  a  falling  on  in  the  middle  must  be  more  than 
sufBcicnt  for  resolution.  If  the  angle  subtended  by  the  components 
of  a  double  line  be  twice  that  subtended  by  the  wave-length  at  a 
distance  equal  to  the  horizontal  aperture,  the  central  bands  are 
just  dear  of  one. another,  and  there  is  a, line  of  absolute  blackness 
in  the  middle  of  the  combined  images. 

The  resolving  ppifcr  of  a  telescope  with  circular  or  rectangular 
aperture  is  easily  investigated  experimentally.  The  best  object  for 
examination  is  a  grating  of  fine  wires,  about  fifty  to  the  inch, backed 
by  a  sodium  flame.  Tne  object-glass  is  provided  with  diaphragms 
pierced  with  round  holes  or  slits.  One  of  these,  of  width  equal,  say, 
to  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  is  inserted  in  front  of  the  object-glass,  and 
the  telescope,  carefully  focused  all  the  while,  is  drawn  gradually  back 
from  the  grating  until  the  lines  are  no  longer  seen.  From  a  measure- 
ment of  the  maximum  distance  the  least  angle  between  consecutive 
lines  consistent  with  resolution  may  be  deduced,  and  (^  comparison 
made  with  the  rule  stated  above. 

Merely  to  show  the  dependence  of  resolving  power  on  aperture  ft  is 
not  necessary  to  use  a  telescope  at  all.  It  is  sufficient  to  look  at  wire 
gauze  backed  by  the  sky  or  by  a  flame,  through  a  piece  of  blackened 
cardboard,  pierced  by  a  needle  and  held  close  to  the  eye.  By 
varying  the  distance  the  point  is  easily  found  at  which  radution 
ceases;  and  the  observation  is  as  sharp  at  with  a  teletoope.    't^" 
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function  of  the  tcleaa}pe  is  in  fact  to  allow  the  use  of  a  wider,  and 
therefore  more  easily  measurable,  aperture.  An  interesting  modi* 
fication  of  the  experiment  may  be  made  by  using  light  of  various 
wave-lcnKths. 

Since  the  limitation  d  the  width  of  the  central  band  in  the  Image 
of  a  luminous  line  depends  upon  diacrepaocics  of  phase  among  the 
secondary  waves,  and  since  the  discrepancy  is  greatest  for  the  waves 
which  come  from  the  edges  of  the  aperture,  the  question  arises 
how  far  the  operation  of  the  central  parts  of  the  aperture  is  ad- 
vantageous. If  we  imagine  the  aperture  reduced  to  two  equal 
narrow  slits  bordering  its  edges,  compensation  will  evidently  be 
complete  when  the  projection  on  an  oblique  direction  is  equal  to 
iX,  instead  of  X  as  tor  the  complete  aperture.  By  this  procedure 
the  width  of  the  central  band  in  the  diffraction  pattern  u  halved, 
and  so  (ar  an  advantage  is  attained.  But,  as  will  be  evident,  the 
bright  bands  bordering  the  central  band  are  now  not  inferior  to  it 
in  brightness;  in  fact,  a  band  nmilar  to  the  central  band  is  rei»o> 
duced  an  indefinite  number  oS  times,  so  long  as  there  is  no  sensible 
discrepancy  of  phase  in  the  secondary  waves  proceeding  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  same  riit.  Under  tliese  circumstances  the 
narrowing  of  the  band  is  paid  for  at  a  ruinous  price*  and  the  arrange- 
ment must  be  condemned  altogether. 

A  more  moderate  suppression  of  the  central  parts  is,  however, 
sometimes  advantageous.  Theory  and  experiment  alike  prove  that 
a  double  line,  of  which  the  components  arc  equally  strong,  is  better 
resolved  when,  for  example,  one-sixth  of  the  horizontal  aperture  is 
blocked  off  by  a  central  screen;  or  the  rays  quite  at  the  centre  may 
be  allowed  to  pass,  «rhilc  others  a  little  farther  removed  arc  blocked 
off.  Stops,  each  occupying onfM;ighth  of  the  width,  and  with  centres 
situated  at  the  points  of  tnscction,  answer  well  the  required  purpose. 

It  has  already  been  su^cstcd  that  the  principle  of  energy  requires 
that  the  general  expression  for  1'  in  (z)  when  integrated  over  the 
whole  of  tnc  plane  {,  if  should  be  equal  to  A,  where  A  is<he  area  of 
the  aperture.  A  general  analytical  verification  has  been  given  by 
Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  {Edin,  Trans.,  1853.  20,  p.  317).  An^yticaUy 
expressed — 

...     (9). 


Jf^SVdHn'-ffdxdy^h 


We  have  seen  that  I|  (the  lotenaty  at  the  focal  pmnt)  was  equal  to 
A*/X*/>.  If  A'  be  the  area  over  which  the  intensity  must  be  I|  in 
order  to  give  the  actual  total  intensity  in  accordance  with 

the  relation  bctwecti  A  and'A'  a  A/i'^Xf.  Since  A'  is  in  some 
sense  the  area  of  the  difTraction  pattern,  it  may  be  considered  to  be  a 
rough  criterion  of  the  definition,  and  we  infer  that  the  definition  of  a 
point  depends  principally  upon  the  area  of  the  aperture,  and  only  in 
a  very  secondary  dcgijee  upon  the  shape  when  the  area  is  maintained 
constant. 

4.  TiKtry  vf  Circular  Attflun.—VIe  will  now  consider  tbe 
important  case  where  the  form  of  the  apertiire  is  dicular. 

writing  for  brevity 

Mll't,    hlf-3 (1). 

we  have  for  the  general  expression  ({ ii )  of  tlie  intensity 

xyn«-S»+(? (2), 

when  S-JfKa(px+jy)dxdy,    ...     (3), 

C-/fcM(tx+ty)ixiy,  .    .    .    (4). 
When,  as  in  the  ap^ication  to  rectangular  or  circular  apertures, 
the  form  is  symmetricat  with  respect  to  the  axes  both  of  x  and  y, 
S  -o,  and  C  reduces  to 

C''ffoMpxcB»gyixdy,     .     .     .    (Q. 

In  the  case  of  the  circular  aperture  the  distribution  of  light  is  of 
course  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  focal  point  ^"O,  c— o;  and 
C  is  a  function  of  p  and  q  only  through  Vf^+g*).  It  is  thuS' 
sufficient  to  determine  the  intensity  along  the  axis  of  p^  Putting 
J  -o,  we  get 

■C-//'coefx*t<»y-2/r*co«^V(R'-Jflib, 

R  being  the  radius  of  the  aperture.  This  integral  is  tlie  Bessel's 
function  of  order  unity,  defined  by 

JiW-jJ'cos(scos*)sinV<'#    .     .     .     W. 
Thus,  if  x-R  cos*, 

Cs-R?!^ (7); 

and  the  illumination  at  distance  r  from  the  focal  point  ia 
The  aaoendiag  series  for  Ji(s),i»ed  by  Sir  C.B.AarvrCoMt.  Tmu., 


m- 


iByi)  in  his  original  investi^tion  of  the  diffraction  of  a  circular 
object  •glass,  ana  readily  obtained  from  (6),  is 

When  s  is  great,  we  may  employ  the  semi-convctgent  series 
3.g.7.9.1.3.S/n'.         ) 

— i.id.24.32    W  +■••  J 


The  iUuroinatron  vanishes  in  correspondence  with  tiw  roots  of  the 
equation  Ji(s)-o.    If  these  be  callctl  si,  «,  Si, . 
d^rk  rings  in  tbe  diSiaction  pattern  are 


.  .the  radii  of  the 


/is  •Qa 


2irli 

being  thus  inoersdy  proportional  to  R. 

The  integrations  may  also  be  effected  by  means  of  pdar  co- 
ordinates, taking  first  the  integration  with  respect  -to  *  so  as  to 
obtain  the  mult  for  on  infinite^  thin  annular  aperture.    Thus,  if 

x^pcos*.    y-psin*, 
C~JJ«iipxixdy-f^f^'a»{ppaaf)  ripSI. 
Now  by  definition 

The  value  of  C  for  an  annular  aperture  of  radius  r  and  width  dr  is 
thus 

dC-arJ.(^p)prfft 0?). 

For  the  complete  circle, 

2rS^m    »'R',     »'R«  I 

"F '  ^"2r3+5rF:s-— J 

„Rt.?I^„  before. 

In  these  expressions  we  are  to  replace  «  by  >(//,  or  rather,  since 
the  difTraction  pattern  is  svmmetricai,  by  krlj,  where  r  is  the  distance 
of  any  point  in  the  focal  plane  from  tiio  centre  of  the  system. 

The  roots  of  J<(s)  after  the  first  may  be  found  from 

»    1    ...  ■  •050661    •058041  ,  •2620S1  ,,», 

j»«—  2»+  4,'_i   '-(4i.i)i  I  (4^-1)1    •    •    I"'' 

and  thoae  of  Ji(s)  from 

»    -J..,.    -ISIDM  .  -015399    -245835  ,,., 

formulae  derived  by  Stokes  (Comb.  Tram,,  iSso,  v«I.  ix.)  from  tbe 
descending  series.'    The  folUnring  table  gives  the  actual  values :— 


< 

jforJ.W-0 

;forJ,(.)-0 

< 

jfor  J,(«)  -0 

'-totJM  -0 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

•7655 
17671 
27646 
37S34 
47527 

1-2197 
22330 
32383 
42411 
6242S 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

57522 
67519 
77516 
8'75I4 
97513 

62439 
7-2448 
8  2454 
92459 
1024G3 

In  both  cases  the  image  of  a  mathematical  point  is  thus  a, 
symmetrical  ring  system.'  The  greatest  brightness  is  at  the  centre, 
where 

dC-awfip,  C>rR*. 

For  a  certain  distance  outwards  this  remains  sensibly  unimpaired 
and  then  gradually  diminishes  to  zero,  as  the  ^secondary  wave* 
become  discrepant  tn  phase.  The  subsequent  revivals  of  brightness 
forming  the  bright  rings  are  necessarily  of  inferior  brilliancy  as 
compared  with  tne  central  disk. 

The  first  dark  ring  in  the  diffraction  pattern  of  the  complete 
drctdar  aperture  occurs  when 

r(f-i»IOTXX/»R (15). 


>  The  descendint  series  f«r  Ja(s)  appears  to  have  been  first  given 
by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  •  memoir  on  "  Fluctuating  Functnaa," 
Kty.  Iruk  Trmu.,  i«4a 
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W«  may  oompM  thb  with  the  connponcting  nMit  for  a  ractangubr 

aperture  of  wiatb  a, 

and  it  appean  that  in  coDsequence  oi  the  prepondenmce  of  the 
cential  parts,  the  compensition  in  the  caie  of  the  circle  does  not 
«ct  in  at  so  small  an  obliquity  as  when  the  circle  is  replaced  by  a 
rectaosular  aperture,  wbcme  side  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
cift^ 

Again,  if  we  compare  the  complete  dicle  with  a  narrow  annular 
aperture  of  the  same  radius,  we  see  that  in  the  latter  case  the  first 
mk.  ling  occurs  at  a  mnch  smaller  obliquity* -via. 

It  has  been  found  by  Sir  \KUiam  Hcrsdid  and  others  that  the 
definition  of  a  tdescope  is  often  improved  by  stopping  off  a  part  of 
the  central  area  of  the  object-glass;  but  the  advantage  to  be  obtained 
in  thi>  way  is  in  no  case  great,  and  anything  like  a  reduction  of  the 
aperture  to  a  narrow  annulus  is  attended  by  a  development  of  the 
external  luminous  rings  sufficient  ta  outw«gh  any  improvement 
due  to  the  diminished  diameter  of  the  central  area.^  ^ 

The  maximum  brightnesses  and  the  places  at  which  they  occur 
are  easily  determined  with  the  aid  of  certain  properties  of  the 
Bcasel's  tuactiona.  It  ia  Icnewo  (aee  SraERiCAL  Harmonics)  that 

Jt'W— Ji(i) (16); 

JiW-iji(«Wi'W     ....      (I7)J 

Jo(«)+Jt(«)-^i(t)  .    .    .     .     (18). 
The  maxima  of  C  oc^ur  when 


-(LM).M2-I^.O; 


or  by  (17  when  Jt(t)*o.    When  s  has  one  of  the  values  thus 
'  determined, 

Tke  aocompanyiag  UbI*  i*  given  by  Loamd,  in  wliicli  the  fint 
column  gives  tlie  roots  o(  Jt(s)  ""O,  and  tile  second  mod  third  columns 
the  corresponding  values  of  the  functions  specified.  If  appears  that 
the  maximum  bngfatneas  in  tlie  first  ring  is  only  about  ^  of  the 
brightness  at  the  centre. 


s 

--•JiW 

4«-'Ji'W 

•000000 

-t-i-oooooo 

I-OOOOOO 

S>356jO 

—  '133279 

•OI749* 

8-41 7»36 

+  •0644te 

•<i04i5« 

11-619857" 

—  -040008 

•001601 

14-795938 

+  ■o>79i9 

•000779 

-    010905 

•000437 

Tbua 


We  will  now  investigate  the  total  illnminatian  distributed  over 
Ibe  arc*  o(  the  circle  01  radius  r.    We  have 

1..'^'.^.    . (.„. 

(•ZtRtA/. (20). 

Now  by  (17),  (l»)  _,,    ,,,,„, 

r<Ji(s)-J.(«)-Ji'(»)i 

so  that 

and 

»/o  «^J>*(«)<''-«-W»-J''»  •  .  .  .    (»». 
If  r,  or  r,  he  infinite,  Jt(s),  Ji(z)  vanish,  and  the  whole  illumination 
U  expressed  tty  wR*^  tn  accordance  with  the  general  principle.    In 
any  case  the  proportion  of  the  whole  illumination  to  be  found  outside 
the  circle  o(  radius  r  is  given  by 

J.'(»)+J.«W. 

For  the  dark  rings  Ji(s}*o;  so  that  the  fracttoa  of  ittamination 
outside  any  dark  ring  !s  simply  J»'(s).  Thus  (or  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  dark  rings  we  get  respectively  •t6i,  -090,  'Oba,  *047. 
■bowing  that  more  tlun  i^ths  of  the  whole  light  is  concentrated 
within  the  area  of  the  second  dark  ring  {PkU.  Mag.^  1881). 
When  z  is  grcut,  the  dcsccndiug  series  (10)  gives 

ao  that  the  places  of  maxima  and  minima  occur  at  equal  intervals. 


*  Airy.  iot.  cit,  "  Thus  the  masnitudc  of  the  central  spot  is 
diminishrd,  .nnd  the  brighincM  f>(  the  rings  increased,  by  covering 
the  central  parts  of  the  <A)ect-glass." 


The  mean  brightness  vanaa  as  i->  (or  aa  f),  and  the  integral 
found  by  multiplying  it  by  sA  and  integrating  between  o  and  <» 
converges. 

1 1  may  be  Instructive  to  contrast  this  with  the  case  of  an  infinitely 
narrow  annular  aperture,  where  the  brightaeas  is'  proportional  to 
J^(<}.    When  a  is  great. 


W«)-  ■y/(5)cos(r}.). 


The  mean  brightness  varies  aa  rh  and  the  integral j.J^(:): A 
is  not  convergent. 

S.  RaoMnt  Pmtr  «/  Tefejc*^.— The  cffidency  of  a  tele- 
scope is  of  course  intimately  connected  with  the  size  of  the  di^ 
by  which  it  represents  a  mathematical  point.  In  estimating 
theoretically  the  resolving  power  on  a  double  star  we  have  to 
consider  the  illumination  of  the  field  due  to  the  superposition  of 
the  two  independent  images.  If  the  angular  interval  between  the 
components  of  a  double  star  were  equal  to  twice  that  expressed 
inequation  (15)  above,  the  central  tlisks  of  the  diffraction  patterns 
would  be  jost  in  contact.  Under  these  conditions  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  star  would  appear  to  be  fairly  resolved,  since  the 
brightness  of  its  external  ring  system  is  too  small  to  produce  any 
material  confusion,  unless  indeed  the  components  arc  of  very 
unequal  magnitude.  The  diminution  of  the  star  disks  with 
increasing  aperture  was  observed  by  Sir  William  Herachel,  and  in 
1833  Fmunhofer  formulated  the  law  of  inverse  proportionality. 
In  investigations  extending  over  a  long  scries  of  years,  the 
advantage  of  a  laige  aperture  in  separating  the  components  of 
dose  double  stais  was  fully  examined  by  W.  R.  Dawes. 

The  resolving  power  of  telescopes  was  investigated  also  by 
J.  B.  L.  Foucault,  who  employed  a  scale  of  equal  bright  and  dark 
alternate  parts;  it  was  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  aperture 
and  independent  of  the  focal  length.  In  tclcscopesof  the  best 
construction  and  of  moderate  apertxirc  the  performance  is  not 
sensibly  prejudiced  by  outstanding  aberration,  and  the  limit 
imposed  by  the  finitencss  of  the  waves  of  light  is  practically 
reached.  M.  E.  Verdet  has  compared  Foucault's  results  with 
theory,  and  has  drawn  the  condusion  that  the  radius  of  the 
visible  part  of  the  image  of  a  luminous  point  was  equal  to  half  the 
radius  of  the  first  dark  ring. 

The  application,  unaccountably  long  delayed,  of  this  prindpic 
to  the  microscope  by  H.L.F.Helmholt2  in  1871  is  the  foundation 
of  the  important  doctrine  of  the  microscopic  limii.  It  is  true  that 
in  1823  Fraunhofer,  inspired  by  his  observations  upon  gratings, 
had  very  nearly  hit  the  mark.*  And  a  little  before  Hebnholtz, 
E.  Abbe  published  a  somewhat  more  complete  investigation,  also 
founded  upon  the  phenomena  presented  by  gratings.  But 
although  the  argument  from  gratings  is  instructive  and  convenient 
in  mne  Mspects,  its  use  has  tended  to  obscure  the  essential  unity 
of  the  principle  of  the  limit  of  resolution  whether  applied  to 
tdescopes  or  microscopes. 

.  In  fig.  4.  AB  represents  the  aids  of  an  optical  instrument  (tele> 
scope  or  microscope),  A  being  a  point  of  the  object  and  B  a  point 
of  the  image.  By  the  operation  of  the  objcct-gtaKs  LL'  all  the  rays 
issuing  from  A  arrive  in  the  same  phase  at  B.  Thus  if  A  be  tclf* 
luminous,  the  illumination  is 
a  maximum  at  B,  where  all 
the  secondary  waves  agree  in 
phase.  B  is  m  fact  the  centre 
of  the  diffraction  disk  which 
constitutes  the  image  of  A. 
At  neighbouring  points  the 
illumination  is  less,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discrepancies  of 
Ehaie  which  there  enter.  In 
ke  manner  if  wc  take  a  neigh- 
bouring   point    P,    also    self- 


^ 


Pic.  4. 


luminous,  in  the  plane  of  the  object,  the  waves  which  issue  from 
it  will  arrive  at  B  with  phasrs  no  longer  absolutely  concordant, 
and  the  discrepancy 'of  phase  will  increase  as  the  interval  AP 


'  "  Man  kanx  daram  uUiessm,  was  miglulier  Weite  durck  Uikro- 
ikott  nixk  zu  aken  ill.  Ein  mikroskapiscker  Cegemloml  t.  B,  drurtt 
Durchmessef{\)  i$l,  unJ  dcr  aus  rjxi  Thriitn  UsUhl.  kann  nitkt 
mckr  ah  aut  rrwi  Thtilcn  btilckcnd  crkannl  vxrdtn.  Vitus  zeifl  »ai 
ciiu  Crcnzc  dcs  SckvcrmofeHS  dunk  ilikroskope  "  (Gilbtrl's  Ann. 
74.  337)-  Lord  Raylcish  has  recorded  that  he  was  himself  convinced 
by  Fraunhofcr's  reasoning  at  a  date  amiccdcnt  to  ihs  writings  ol 
tfelmholu  and  Abbe. 
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incrcaies.  Wbeo  the  interval  is  very  nnaU  the  discrepancy, 
thoueh  mathematically  existent,  produces  no  practical  effect,  and 
the  illumination  at  B  due  to  P  is  as  impurtant  as  that  due  to  A, 
the  intensities  of  the  two  luminous  sources  being  supposed  equal. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  dear  that  A  and  P  are  not  separated  in 
the  image.  The  question  is  to  what  amount  must  the  distance  AP 
be  increased  in  order  that  the  difference  of  situation  may  make  itself 
felt  in  the  ima^  This  is  necessarily  a  question  of  degree;  but  it 
docs  not  require  detailed  calculations  in  order  to  show  that  the 
discrepancy  nret  becomes  conspicuous  when  the  phases  corresponding 
to  the  various  secondary  waves  which  travel  from  P  to  B  range  over 
a  complete  period.  The  illumination  at  B  due  to  P  then  becomes 
comparatively  small,  inde«l  for  some  forms  of  aperture  evanescent. 
The  extreme  discrepancy  is  that  between  the  waves  which  travel 
through  the  outermost  parts  of  the  object-glass  at  L  and  L''^'so  that 
if  we  adopt  the  above  standard  of  resolution,  the  question  is  where 
tnust  P  be  situated  in  order  that  the  relative  letardation  of  the  rays 
PL  and  PL'  may  on  their  arrival  at  B  amount  to  t  wave>lcngth  (X). 
In  virtueof  the  general  lawthat  the  reduced  optical  path  is  stationaiy 
in  value,  this  retardation  may  be  calculated  without  allowance  for 
the  difTercnt  paths  pursued  on  the  farthct  side  of  L,  L',  so  that  the 
value  is  simply  PL— PL'.  Now  since  AP  is  very  small,  AL'— PL'"« 
AP  tin  a,  where  a  is  the  angular  semi-aperture  L'AB.  1a  like  manoer 
PL— AL  has  the  same  value,  so  that 

PL-PL'-2APsIn«. 

According  to  the  standard  adopted,  the  condition  of  resolution  is 
therefore  that  AP,  or  c.should  exceed  }X/&in  «.  If  *  be  less  than  this, 
the  images  overlap  too  much;  while  if  c  greatly  exceed  the  above 
value  tiui  images  become  unnecessarily  separated. 

In  the  above  argument  the  whole  space  between  the  object  and 
the  lens  is  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  matter  of  one  refractive  index, 
and  X  represents  the  wave-length  in  this  medium  of  the  kind  of  light 
employed.  If  the  restriction  as  to  uniformitv  be  violated,  what  wc 
have  ultimately  to  deal  with  is  the  wave-length  in  the  medium 
imroediately  surrounding  the  object. 

Calling  tnc  refractive  mdex  n,  we  have  as  the  critical  value  of  *, 

«  =  iVM8intt».    ^ (1), 

>t  being  the  wave-length  in  vacuo.  The  denominator  p  sin  a  is  the 
quantity  well  known  (after  Abbe)  as  the  "  numerical  aperture." 

The  extreme  value  possible  for  a  is  a  right  angle,  so  that  for  the 
microscopic  limit  wc  nave 

«-|Vm (2). 

The  limit  can  be  depressed  only  by  a  dtmtnutton  in  Xj,  such  as 
photography  makes  possible,  or  by  an  increase  in  m,  the  refractive 
index  of  the  medium  in  which  the  object  is  situated. 

The  statement  of  the  bw  of  resolving  power  has  been  made  in  a 
form  appropriate  to  the  microscope,  but  it  admits  also  of  immediate 
application  to  the  telescope.  If  aR  be  the  diameter  of  the  object- 
glass  and  D  the  distance  of  the  object,  the  angle  subtended  by  AP  is 
c/U,  and  the  angular  resolving  power  is  given  by 

VaDsin.-X/aR (8). 

This  method  of  derivation  (substantblly  due  to  Kefmholtz)  makes 
it  obvious  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  of  principle  between 
the  two  cases,  although  the  results  are  conveniently  stated  in  difTercnt 
forms.)  In  the  case  of  the  tekscope  we  have  to  deal  with  a  linear 
mfasure  of  aperture  and  an  angular  limit  of  resolution,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  the  microscope  thc'limit  of  resolution  is  linear,  and  it  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  angular  aperture. 

.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  above  argument  distinctly  assumes 
that  the  different  parts  of  the  object  are  self-luminous,  or  at  least 
that  the  light  proceeding  from  the  various  points  is  without  phase 
relations.  As  has  been  cmphasittd  by  G-'J.  Stoney,  the  restriction 
is  often,  perhaps  usually,  violated  in  the  microscope.  A  different 
treatment  is  then  necessary,  and  for  some  of  the  problems  which 
arise  under  this  head  the  method  of  Abbe  is  convenient. 

The  importance  of  the  general  conclusionrabovc  formulated,  as 
imposing  a  limit  upon  our  powers  of  direct  observation,  can  hardly 
be  overestimated;  but  there  has  been  in  some  quarters  a  tendency 
to  ascribe  to  it  a  more  precise  character  than  it  can  bosr,  or  even  to 
mistalce  its  meaning  altogether.  A  few  words  of  further  expkination 
may  therefore  be  desirable^  The  first  point  to  be  emphasised  is  that 
nothing  whatever  is  said  as  to  the  smallness  of  a  single  object  that 
may  be  made  visible.  The  eye,  unaided  or  armed  with  a  telescope, 
is  abte  to  sec,  as  points  of  light,  stars  subtending  no  sensible  angle. 
The  visibility  of  a  rtar  is  a  question  of  brightness  simply,  and  has 
nothinjK  to  do  with  resolving  power;  The  latter  element  enters  only 
when  It  IS  a  question  of  recognising  the  duplicity  of  a  doubk;  star, 
or  of  distinguishing  detail  upon  the  surface  qf  a  planet.  So  in  the 
inicroacope  there  is  nothing  except  lack  of  light  to  hinder  the  visi- 
bility of  an  object  however  small.  But  if  its  dimensions  be  much 
less  than  the  half  wave-length,  it  can  only  be  seen  as  a  whole,  and  its 
parts  cannot  be  distinctly  separated,  although  in  cases  near  the  border 
line  some  inference  may  be  possible,  founded  upon  experience  of  what 
appearances  are  presented  in  various  cases.  Interesting  obscrvd- 
tiona  upon  particles,  ultra-microscopic  in  the  above  sense,  have  been 
recorded  by  H.  F.  W.  Skdcntopf  and  K.  A.  Zugmondy  {DnuU's  Ann., 
1903,  10,  p.  I), 


In  a  somewhat  similar  way  a  daric  linear  tntwniDtioa  In  a  bri^dit 
ground  may  be  vt«ble,  although  Its  actual  width  Is  much  inferior 
to  the  half  wave-length.  In  illustration  of  this  ^cta  simple  expeiri* 
meat  may  be  mentioned.  In  front  of  the  naked  eye  was  held  a  piece 
of  copper  foil  perforated  by  a  fine  needle  hole.  Obaervcd  thraogli 
this  the  structure  of  some  wire  gauae  just  disappeared  at  a  distance 
from  the  eye  eoual  to  17  in.,  the  gauze  containing  46  mrihcn  to 
the  inch.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mngle  wire  O'OM  in.  ia  cUameter 
remained  fairly  visible  up  to  a  distance  of  20  ft.  The  ratio  between 
the  limiting  angles  subtended  by  the  periodic  stnictuie  oif  the  gauze 
and  the  diameter  of  the  win  was  (*023/*ot4)XU40/i7)«9*i.  For 
further  information  upon  this  subject  xwnvct  may  be  made  to 
PkO.  Mag.,  1896,  42,  p.  X67;  Joum,  IL  Mkr,  Soc,  1903,  p.  447. 

6.  Coronas  or  GKorwi.— The  results  of  the  theoiy  of  the  diffrac- 
tion patterns  due  to  dmilar  apertures  admit  of  an  interesting 
application  to  coronas,  such  as  arc  often  seen  encircling  the  sun 
and  moon.  They  are  due  to  the  interposition  of  small  spherules 
of  water,  which  act  the  part  of  diffracting  obstacles.  In  order  to 
the  formation  of  a  well-defined  corona  it  is  essentia]  that  the 
particles  be  exclusive^,  or  preponderatingly,  of  one  size. 

If  the  origin  of  light  be  treated  as  infinitely  small,  and  be  aeeft 
in  focus,  whether  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope, 
the  whc^  of  the  light  in  the  absence  of  obstack^  would  be  concen- 
trated in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  focus.  At  other 
parts  of  the  fietd  the  effect  ts  the  same,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  known  as  Batnnet's.  whether  the  imaginary  screen  in  front 
of  the  object-glass  is  generally  transparent  but  studded  with  a  numbcr 
of  opaque  circular  disks,  or  is  generally  opa(]ue  but  perforated  with 
corresponding  apertures.  Since  at  thoe  points  the  resultant  due  to 
the  whole  aperture  is  rero,  any  two  portions  into  which  the  whole 
may  be  divided  must  give  equal  and  opposite  resultants.  Consider 
now  the  light  diffracted  in  a  direction  many  times  more  oblique  than . 
any  with  which  we  should  be  concerned,  were  the  whole  aperture 
uninterrupted,  and  take  first  the  effect  of  a  single  small  aperture. 
The  light  in  the  proposed  direction  is  that  determined  by  the  siie  of 
the  small  aperture  in  aooocdance  with  the  lawa  already  investigated, 
and  its  phase  depends  upon  the  position  of  tlio  aperture.  If  wc  take 
a  direction  such  that  the  light  (of  given  wave-length)  from  a  single 
aperture  vanishes,  the  e\*aiicsceocc  continues  even  when  the  whole 
scries  of  apertures  is  brought  into  contemi^tion.  Hence,  whatever 
else  may  happen,  there  must  be  a  system  of  dark  rings  formed, 
the  same  as  from  a  single  small  aperture.  In  directions  other  than 
these  it  is  a  more  delicate  question  how  the  partial  effects  should  be 
compounded.  If  wc  make  the  extreme  suppositions  of  an  infinitely 
small  source  and  absolutely  homogeneous  light,  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  the  light  in  a  definite  direction  is  arbitrary, 
that  is,  dependent  upon  the  chance  distribution  of  apertures.  If, 
however,  as  in  practicCj  the  light  be  heterogeneous,  the  source  of 
finite  arca.thc  obstacles  in  motion,  and  the  discrimination  of  different 
, directions  imperfect,  wc  are  concerned  merely  with  the  mean  bright- 
ness found  by  varying  the  artritrary  phase-reUtiona,  and  thn  ia 
obtained  by  simply  multiplying  tiic  brightness  due  to  a  single 
aperture  by  the  number  of  apertures  {n)  (sec  Interference  of 
Light,  (4).  The  diffraction  pattern  is  therefore  that  due  to  a  single 
aperture,  merely  brightened  n  times. 

In  his  experiments  upon  this  subject  Fraunhbfer  employed  plates 
of  glass  dasted  over  with  Ivcopodium,  or  studded  with  small  metallic 
disks  of  uniform  size;  and  he  found  that  the  diameters  of  the  rings 
were  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  waves  and  invendy  as  the 
diameter  of  the  disks. 

In  another  respect  the  observations  of  Fraunhofer  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  in  disaccord  with  theory;  for  his  measures  of  the 
diamctcra  of  the  red  rings,  visible  when  white  light  was  employed, 
correspond  with  the  law  applicable  to  dark  rings,  and  not  to  the 
different  "law  applicable  to  the  luminous  maxfma.  Verdet  has, 
however,  pointed  out  that  the  observation  in  this  form  is  essentially 
di^r^icnt  [rum  that  in  which  homogjcneous  red  light  is  employed, 
and  that  the  pt^sitlon  of  the  red  nngs  would  corrcspood  to  the 
abicme  uf  bkie-^recn  light  rather  than  to  the  greatest  ainiiidaoce  of 
red  light  Vcrclct*  own  observations,  conducted  with  great  care, 
fully  confirm  ih\%  view,  and  exhibit  a  coropk;te  agreement  with 
theory. 

By  measurements  of  oocooaa  it  is  possible  to  infer  the  slxe  of  the 
particles  to  which  they  are  doe,  an  application  of  considerable 
ratercst  in  the  case  of  natural  coronas — the  general  rule  being  the 
larger  the  corona  the  smaller  the  water  spherufei.  Young  employed 
this  method  not  only  to  determine  the  diameters  of  cloud  particles 
(*-e-  lu'itain),  but  also  those  of  fibrous  material,  for  which  the 
theory  is  analogous.  His  instrument  was  called  the  eriomettr 
(sec  *'  Chromatics,"  voL  iii.  of  supp^  to  Bncy.  BriL,  1817), 

7.  Tnftuetue  of  Aherratum,  Optical  Pomer  of  Inslrumtnts.-^ 
Our  investigations  and  estimates  of  reserving  power  have  thus 
far  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that  there  are  no  optical 
imperfections,  whether  of  the  nature  of  a  regular  aberration  or 
dependent  upon  irreguUrities  of  material  and  workmanship.    Id 
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practice  there  wfll  ilways  be  a  certain  abemtion  or  error  of  phase, 
which  we  may  also  regard  as  the  deviation  of  the  actual  wave- 
surface  from  iLs  intended  position.  In  general,  we  may  say  that 
aberration  is  unimportant  when  it  nowhere  (or  mt  any  rate  over  a 
iclatively  small  area  only)  exceeds  a  small  fraction  of  the  wave- 
length (X).  Thus  in  estimating  the  intensity  at  a  focal  point, 
where,  in  the  absence  of  aberration,  all  the  secondary  waves  would 
have  exactly  the  same  phase,  we  see  that  an  aberration  nowhere 
exceeding  ^X  can  have  but  little  effect. 

The  only  case  in  which  the  inSuence  of  small  aberration  upon 
the  entire  image  has  been  calculated  {Pkii.  Mat.,  1879)  i*  that  of  a 
fcctangular  aperture,  ttavereed  by  a  cyiiodrical  wave  with  aberration 
equal  to  «c*.  The  aberration  is  here  untym  metrical,  the  wave  haaa 
in  advaac*  of  its  woptr  place  in  one  haU  of  the  aperture,  but  behind 
in  the  other  hall.  No  terms  in  x  or  x*  need  be  considered.  The 
first  would  oorre^Kind  to  a  general  turning  of  the  beam;  and  the 
second  would  imply  imperfect  focunng  of  the  central  parts.  The 
effect  of  aberration  may  be  considered  in  two  ways.  We  may 
suppose  the  ^Mrture  (a;  constant,  and  inqaire  into  the  operatioo 
of  an  increaui^  aberration;  or  we  may  take  a. given  value  of  c  (i^ 
anven  wave-mrface)  and  examine  the  effect  oTa  varying  aperture. 
The  results  in  the  second  case  show  that  an  increase  of  aperture 
up  to  that  corresponding  to'  an  extreme  aberration  cf  half  a  period 
has  no  ill  effect  upon  the  central  band  ({  3),  but  ttincreases  unduly 
the  intennty  of  one  of  the  oe^hbounng  lateral  bands;  and  the 
practical  concludon  is  that  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  from  an 
aperture  giving  an  extreme  aberration  c4  from  a  qnarter  to  half  a 
period,  and  that  with  an  increased  aperture  abenatira  is  not  so 
nuch  a  direct  cause  of  deterioration  as  an  obstadt  to  '^  attainment 
of  that  impfovcd  definition  which  should  accooipany  the  increase 
of  aperture. 

Il,  on  the  other  hand,  we  sappose  tl^e  aperture  given,  wc  find 
dMt  abemtion  begins  to  be  distinctly  mischievous  when  it  amounts 
to  about  a  quarter  period,  i^*  when  the  wave-surface  deviates  at 
each  end  by  a  quarter  wave-length  from  the  true  plane. 

Aaan  application  of  this  resutt,  let  Us  investigate  what  amount 
of  temperature  disturbance  in  the  tube  of  a  telescope  may  be  ex- 
pected to  imnur  definition.  According  to  J.  B.  Bioc  and  F.  J.  D. 
Anigot  tW  inaex  ^  for  air  at  t"  C.  and  at  atmospheric  pw  wure  Is  given 
by 

-       •00MB 

U  we  take  o*  C  as  standard  temperature* 
J/i— i-ilXior*. 

Thus,  on  the  supposition  that  the  irregularity  of 
extends  through  a  length  i,  and  jvoduces  an  accelerati 
of  a  wave*lengtfa, 

iX-l-iftXior«; 
or.  if  we  take  X  «  5-3X 10^. 

If*  13. 
the  uiUt  of  length  6«ng  the  centimetre. 

We  may  infer  that,  tn  the  case  of  a  telescope  tube  13  cm.  long, 
a  stratum  of  air  heated  1 '  C.  lying  along  the  top  of  the  tube,  and 
occupying  a  moderate  fraction  o(  the  whole  volume,  would  produce 
a  not  insensible  effect.  If  the  ctufnge  of  temperature  |»ogressed 
ttnifonnly  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  result  would  be  a  lateral 
displacement  of  the  image  without  loss  of  dcfinittoo;  but  in  general 
botn  effects  would  be  obiervablc.  In  longer  tubes  a  similar  dis- 
turbance would  be  caused  by  a  proportionally  less  difference  of 
temperature.  S.  F.  Langley  has  proposed  to  obviate  such  ill-effects 
by  stirrtHi  the  air  included  within  a  telescope  tube.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  definition  of  a  carbon  bisulphide  prism  may  be  much 
improved  by  a  vigorous  shaking. 

We  will  now  consider  the  applicatnn  of  the  principle  to  the 
formation  of  images,  unasusted  by  reflection  or  refraction  {PkH.  Mai., 
iSftl).  The  function  of  a  lens  in  forming  an  image  is  to  compensate 
by  its  variable  thickness  the  differences  of  phase  which  would  other- 
wise exist  between  secondary  waves  arrivii^  at  the  focal  point  from 
various  parts  of  the  aperture.  If  we  suppose  the  diameter  of  the 
lens  to  be  given  (aR),  and  its  focal  lengthjf  gradually  to  increase,  the 
original  diQerences  of  phase  at  the  image  of  an  mrinitely  diMant 
lumiaous  point  diminish  without  limit.  When  /  attains  a  certain 
value,  say  ft%  the  extreme  error  oS  phase  to  be  compensated  falls 
to  iX.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  such  an  error  of  phase  causes  no  sensible 
deterioration  tn  the  definition;  so  that  from  this  point  onwards 
the  lens  is  usdess,  as  only  improving  an  image  already  sensibly  as 
perfect  as  the  aperture  admits  of.  Throughout  the  operation  of 
increasing  the  focal  lei^^h,  the  resolving  power  of  the  mstrument, 
which  depends  only  upon  the  aperture,  remains  unchanged;  and 
we  thus  arrive  at  the  rather  startling  conclunon  that  a  telescope 
of  any  degree  of  resolving  power  mi^nt  be  constructed  without  an 
object-glass,  if  only  there  were  no  limit  to  the  admissible  focal  length. 
This  last  proviso,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  takes  away  almost-  all 
practical  imponancc  from  th?  proposition. 


-  temperature  I 
ition  01  a  quarter 


To  get  an  idea  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  quantities  involved,  let  us 
take  the  case  of  an  aperture  of  I  in.,  about  that  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye.  The  disUnce/i,  which  the  actual  focal  length  must  exceed,  is 
given  by 

VCA*+R«)-/i-lX; 
so  that 

/.-3R»/X     .      «      4      «     B      s      (1). 

Thus,  if  X«nif9>  R*At  we  find 

/i«  800  inches. 


The  image  of  the  snn  thrown  upon  a  screen  at  a  distance  exoeedif 
66  ft.,  through  a  hole  i  in.  i 
defined  as  that  seen  direct. 


uponasa 
diameter, 


is  tharcf ore  at  hast  as  weH 


As  the  minimum  focal  length  increases  with  the  square  of  the 
aperture,  a  quite  impracticable  d'-^'TC  would  be  required  to  rival 
the  rcsolvinf;  power  of  a  ni'-,-  [  ;i  URM.i,Ji-c.  Even  for  an  aperture  of 
4  in.,  fi  would  have  to  be  5  miles. 

A  similar  argument  may  be  applied  to  find  at  what  p(^nt  an 
achromatic  lens  becomes  sensibly  superior  to  a  angle  One.  The 
question  is  whether,  when  the  adjustment  of  focus  is  correct  for  the 
central  rays  of  the  spectrum,  the  error  of  phase  for  the  most  extreme 
rays  (which  it  is  necessary  to  consider)  amounts  to  a  ouarter  of  a 
vTOvc-lrngth.  If  not,  the  substitution  of  an  achromatic  lens  will  be 
of  no  advantage.  Calculation  shows  that,  it  the  aperture  be  {  in., 
ah  achromatic  lens  has  no  sensible  ad\ai.tage  if  the  focal  length 
be  creater  than  about  11  in.  If  we  suppose  the  focal  length  to  be 
66  ft.,  a  singlclcns  is  practically  pcrfcctuptoan aperture  of  1*7 in. 

Another  obvious  inference  from  the  nccessa^  imperfection  of 
optical  images  is  the  usclcssncss  of  attempting  anytning  like  an 
absolute  destruction  of  spherical  aberration.  An  admissible  error 
of  phase  of  JX  will  correspond  to  an  error  of  |X  in  a  reflecting  and  )X 
m  a  (glass)  refracting  surface,  the  incidence  in  both  cases  being 
pf  rpcndicular.  If  we  mguire  what  is  the  greatest  admisdble  longi- 
tUflinal  aberration  (if)  in  an  object-glass  according  to  the  above 
rule,  we  find 

»/-X«-«    ,     ^     ^    •     ,     ,     V    (2), 
m  bdng  the  angular  semi-aperture. 

In  the  case  m  a  single  lens  of  glass  with  the  most  favourable  curva- 
tures, if  b  about  equal  to  «*/.  so  that  •*  must  not  exceed  X//.  For 
a  lens  of  x  ft.  focus  this  oooditioa  is  satisfied  if  the  aperture  doe* 
not  exceed  a  in. 

When  parallel  nys  faU  directly  upon  a  spherical  mirror  the 
longitudinal  aberration  is  only  about  one-eighth  as  great  as  for  the 
most  favourably  shaped  single  lens  of  equal  focal  length  and  aper- 
ture. Hence  a  spherical  mirror  of  3  ft.  focus  might  have  an 
aperture  of  aft  in.,  and  the  image  would  not  suffer  materially  from 
aberration. 

On  the  same  principle  we  may  estimate  the  least  visible  displace- 
ment erf  the  eye-piece  of  a  telescope  focused  upon  a  distant  object, 
a  question  of  interest  in  connexion  with  range-Anders.  It  appeara 
iPkiL  Mag.,  1885, 30,  p.  3m)  that  a  displacement  S/  from  the  true  focus 
will  not  sensibly  impair  definition,  provided 

»/<WR*  .....*.   (3), 
aR  bmng  the  diameter  of  aperture.   The  linear  accuracy  required 
IS  thus  a  functbn  of  the  ratio  of  aperture  to  iocal  length.    Tha 
formula  agrees  well  irith  nperimcnt. 

The  principle  gives  an  instanUneous  solution  of  the  question  of 
the  uhnnate  optical  cfiiciency  in  the  method  of  "  mirror-reading," 
as  commonly  practised  in  vanous  physical  observations.  A  roution 
by  which  one  edge  of  the  mirror  advances  {X  fwhile  the  other  edse 
retreats  to  a  like  amdunt)  introduces  a  phase-dtscrepancy  of  a  whole 
period  where  before  the  roution  there  was  complete  agreement.  A 
roUtion  of  this  amount  should  therefore  be  easily  vi^le.  but  the 
limits  of  resolving  power  are  being  apnoached ;  and  the  conclusion 
is  independent  of  the  focal  length  of  tne  mimr.'and  (rf  the  empby- 
ment  of  a  telescope,  provided  of  course  that  the  reflected  image  is 
seen  in  focus,  ana  that  the  full  width  of  the  mirror  is  vtilised. 

A  comparison  with  the  method  of  a  material  pointer,  attached  to 
the  parts  whose  rotation  is  under  observation,  and  vicWad  thraogh 
a  microscope,  is  of  interest.  The 
limiting  efiKiency  6(  the  microscope 
is  attained  when  the  angular  aperture 
amounts  to  160*;  ana  it  is  evident 
that  a  lateral  di^>tacement  of  the  point 
under  observation  through  ^\  entaila 
(at  the  old  image)  a  phas^iscrepancy 
of  a  whole  period,  one  extreme  ray 
being  aocdented  and  the  other  re- 
urded  by  half  that  amount.  We  may  infer  that  the  limits  of 
cfl^cicncy  in  the  two  methods  are  the  same  when  the  length  o^  the 
pointer  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  mirror. 

We  have  seen  that  in  perpendicular  reflection  a  surface  error  not 
exceeding  iX  may  be  admissible.  In  the  case  of  oblique  reflection 
at  an  angle  4,  the  error  of  retardation  due  to  ^n  elevation  BO  (fig.  5) 

is 

QQ'-QS*BDsec4(i-cosSQQ0-BDsec4(i-|-cos34>-3BDcos4; 


Fio.  5. 
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from  whicK  it  follows  that  an  error  of  given  magnitude  in  the  figure 
of  a  iurface  ii  less  important  in  oblique  than  in  perpendicular 
reHection.  ■  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  errors  can 
sometimes  be  compensated  by  altering  adjustments.  If  a  surface 
intended  to  be  Aat  is  affected  with  a  slight  general  curvature,  a 
remedy  may  be  found  irt  an  alteration  of  focus,  and  the  ren^y  is 
the  less  complete  as  the  reflection  is  more  oblique. 

The  formula  expressing  the  optical  power  of  prismatic  spectra* 
•copes  mfty  feadHylx  Investigated  upon  the  principles  of  the  wave 
theory.  Let  A«Bd  be  a  plane  wave>sunaoe  of  the  light  before  it  falls 
upon  the  prisms,  AB  the  conespondiog  wave-surface  for  a  particular 

ert  of  the  spectrum  after  the  light  has  passed  the  prisms,  or  after  it 
s  passed  tae  eye-piece  of  the  observing  telescope.  The  path  of  a 
ray  from  the  wave-surface  AtB>  to  A  or  B  is  determined  by  the  con- 
dition that  the  optical  distance,  Jitis, }»  a  minimum ;  and,  as  AB 
is  by  supposition  &  wave-surface,  this  optical  distance  it  the  same 
for  both  points.    Thus 

jMds  (fot  A)' J^ds  (lot  Bi  .  .  .  .  U). 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  behaviour  of  light  belonging  to  a 
neighbouring  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  path  of  a  ray  from  the 
wave-auiface  AaBi  to  the  point  A  is  changed;  but  in  virtue  of  the 
minimum  pfoperty  the  change  may  be  neglected  in  calculating  the 
optical  distance.as  it  influences  the  result  by  quantities  of  the  second 
oraer  only  in  the  changes  of  refiangibility.  Accordingly*  the  optical 
distance fromAsBstoA  is  represented  by((ji+it)it,  the  integration 
being  along  the  original  path  As  ■  .  .  A;  and  similarly  the  optical 
distance  between  A«Ba  and  B  is  lepieseiitcd  by  Jiii+lii)ds,  the 
integration  being  along  Ba  .  .  .  B.  In  virtue  of  (4]  the  difference 
of  the  optical  distances  to  A  and  B  is 

fluii  (along  B. .  .  .  B)-fliidi  UlongAs  ...  A)      (s). 

The  new  wave-surface  is  formed  in  such  a  position  that  the  optical 
distance  is  consunt;  and  therefore  the  iitpetiim,  or  the  angle 
through  which  the  wave-surface  is  turned  by  the  change  of  refiangi- 
bility, is  found  simply  by  dividing  (5)  by  the  distance  AB.  If,  as 
in  common  .flint-glus  spectroscopes,  there  is  only  one  dispersing 
substance,  {tv^ifttu^  where  1  is  simply  the  thickness  traversed 
by  the  ray.  If  d  and  d  be  the  thicknesses  traversed  by  the  extreme 
rays,  and  a  denote  the  width  of  the  emergent  beam,  the  dispersion 
Misgiven  by 

or,  it  (1  be  negligihlr, 

tmtfUa  .,,,,..  .'(6). 


The  oonditian  of  teaolution  of  a  double  line 
subtend  an  angle  9  is  that  0  mun  exceed  X/a.  Hence,  in^  order 
that  a  double  hue  may  be  resolved  whose  components  have  indices 
M  and  n+iii,  it  is  necessary  that  /  should  exceed  the  value  given 
by  the  following  equation : — 


f-VJd    1  . 


.   .  (7). 


8.  DifraOitn  CnHnts.c-Vnitt  the  heading  "  Colours  of 
Striated  Surfaces,"  Thomas  Young  (PkO.  Trant.,  1801)  in  his 
usual  summary  fashion  gave  a  general  explanatioo  of  these 
colouts,  including  the  law  of  sines,  the  striations  being  supposed 
to  be  straight,  parallel  and  equidistant  Later,  in  his  article 
"  Chromatics "  in  the  supplement  to  the  sth  edition  of  this 
encyclopaedia,  be  shows  that  the  colours  "lose  the  mixed 
character  of  periodical  colours,  and  resemble  much  man  the 
ordinary  prismatic  spectrum,  with  intervals  completely  dark 
interposed,"  and  explains  it  by  the  consideration  that  any  phase- 
difference  which  may  arise  at  neighbouring  striae  is  multiplied  in 
proportion  to  the  total  number  of  striae. 

The  theory  was  further  developed  by  A.  J.  Frand  (18x5),  who 
gave  a  formuhi  equivalent  to  (5)  below.  Bat  it  is  to  J.  von 
FraunhoCei  that  we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject. 
Bis  recent  discovery  of  the  "  fixed  lines  "  allowed  a  precision  oi 
observation  previously  impossible.  He  constructed  gntinp  tip 
to  340  periods  to  the  inch  by  straining  fine  wire  over  screws. 
Subsequently  he  ruled  gratings  on  a  layer  of  gold-leaf  attached  to 
glass,  or  on  a  layer  of  grease  similarly  supported,  and  again  by 
•ttaiiing  the  glass  itself  with  a  diamond  point.  The  best  gratings 
were  obtained  by  the  last  method,  but  a  suitable  diamond  point 
was  hard  to  find,  and  to  preserve.  Observing  through  a  telescope 
with  light  peipendicttlarly  incident,  he  showed  that  the  positioa 
of  any  ny  was  dependent  only  upon  the  grating  interval,  via.  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  one  wire  or  line  to  the  centre  of  the 


irent  and  opaque  parte,  the  questioa  may  be 
F  the  general  integrals  ((  4)  by  merely  limiting 
he  transparent  parts  of  the  aperture.    For  aa 


next,  and  not  otherwise  upon  ibe  thickness  of  the  wire  and  tbe. 
msirijtude  of  the  interspace.  In  different  gratings  the  lengths 
of  Ihe  spectra  and  their  distances  from  the  axis  were  inversely 
proportional  to  the  grating  interval,  while  with  a  given  grating 
the  distances  of  the  various  spectra  from  the  axis  were  as  i,  3,  3, 
&c.  To  Fraunhofer  we  owe  the  first  accurate  measurements 
of  wave-lengths,  and  the  method  of  separating  the  overlapping 
spectra  by  a  prism  dispeising  in  the  perpendicular  direction. 
He  described  also  the  complicated  patterns  seen  when  a  point  of 
light  is  viewed  throu^  two  superp<»ed  gratings,  whose  lines  cross 
one  another  perpendicularly  or  obliquely.  The  above  observa- 
tions relate  to  transmitted  light,  but  Fraunhofer  extended  his 
inquiry  to  the  light  reJUeUd.  To  eliminate  the  light  returned 
from  the  hinder  surf  ace  of  an  engraved  grating,  he  covered  it  with 
a  black  varnish.  It  then  appeared  that  under  certain  angles  ot 
incidence  parts  of  the  resulting  spectra  were  amipleuiy  potaraed. 
These  remarkable  researches  of  Fraunhofer,  carried  out  in  the 
yean  1817-1823,  ate  repnbliabed  in  his  CoUtdtd  Wrilintt 
(Munich,  1888). 

The  principle  underlying  the  action  o(  gratings  Is  ideatical  with 
that  discussed  in  {  a,  and  exemplilied  in  1.  L.  Soret's  "  aone  plates." 
The  alternate  Frasoel's  sones  are  bkicked  out  or  otherwise  modiiieds 
in  this  way  the  original  compensation  is  upset  and  a  revival  of  fight 
occurs  in  unusual  directions.  If  the  source  be  a  point  or  a  line,  and 
a  coUimating  lens  be  nsed,  the  inddent  wavca  may  be  regarded  as 
plan^  If,  further,  on  leaving  the  grating  the  light  be  ncnvcd  by  a 
iocuung  lens,  e.(.  the  object-glass  of  a  toescope,  the  Fresnd's  aonca 
are  reduced  to  parallel  and  equidistant  straight  snips,  whkh  at 
certain  angles  coiiicide  with  the  ruling.  The  directions  of  the  btenl 
spectra  are  such  that  the  passage  from  one  elemeat  of  the  grating 
to  the  coireapooding  point  of  the  next  implies  a  retardation  01 
an  integral  number  of  wmve-lengths.  If  the  gratinf  be  composed 
of  alternate  transparent  and  op 
treated  by  means  of  the  general 

the  integration  to  the  transparent  parts  oi  the  aperture. 

investigation  upon  these  lines  the  reader  is  letemd  to  Airy'a 
rmeo,  to  Vetdet'aZafoiu,  or  to  R.  W.Wood's  i>l]M<M(Of«to.  If, 
however,  we  assume  the  theory  of  a  simple  lecungular  apertun 
( 1 3) :  the  results  of  the  ruling  can  be  inferred  by  elementary  methods, 
which  are  perhaps  more  instructive. 

Apart  from  the  ruling,  we  know  that  the  image  of  a  mathematical 
line  will  be  a  aeries  of  narrow  hands,  of  wbidi  the  central  one  m 
by  far  the  brightest.  At  the  middle  of  this  band  there  is  complete 
agreement  of  phase  among  the  secondary  waves.  The  dark  linca. 
which  separate  the  bands  are  the  places  at  which  the  phases  of  the 
secondary  wave  range  over  an  integral  number  of  periods.  If  now 
we  suppose  the  aperture  AB  to  be  covered  by  a  great  number  of 
opaque  strips  or  ban  of  width  d,  sefwated  by  transparent  intervals 
of  width  a,  the  condition  of  things  in  the  dixectioas  just  spoken  of 
is  not  materially  changed.  At  the  central  point  tnere  is  still  complete 
agreement  of  pihase;  but  the  amplitude  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  oi 
o-.a+d.  In  another  direction,  making  a  small  angle  with  the  last, 
such  that  the  projection  of  AB  upon  it  aroounte  to  a  few  wave- 
lengths, it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  mode  of  interference  b  the  same  aa 
if  there  were  no  ruling.  For  example,  when  the  direction  is  such  that 
the  projection  of  AB  upon  it  aiaounu  to  one  wave-length,  the 
elemcntaiy  components  neutralise  one  another,  because  their  phases' 
are  distributed  symmetrically,  though  discontinuously.  round  the 
entire  period.  The  only  effect  of  the  ruling  is  to  diminish  the 
amplitude  in  the  ratio  a'.a+d;  and,  except  for  the  difference  in 
illumination,  the  appearance  of  a  line  of  light  is  the  same  as  if  the 
aperture  were  perfectly  free. 

The  lateral  (spectral)  images  occur  in  such  directions  that  the 
proiection  of  the  element  (a-^if )  of  the  grating  npon  them  is  an  exact 
mohlpte  of  X.  The  effect  of  each  of  the  n  dements  of  the  grating 
is  then  the  same;  and,  unless  this  vanishes  on  account  of  a  particular 
adjustment  of  the  ratio  a:  if,  the  resultant  amplitude  becomes  com- 
paratively very  great.  These  directions,  in  which  the  fetatdatiaa 
between  A  and  B  is  exactly  miiX,  may  be  called  the  principal  direc- 
tions. On  either  side  of  any  one  of  them  the  Qluminatian  is  dls- 
tiibuted  according  to  the  same  law  as  for  the  central  image  (m  -o), 
vanishing,  for  example,  when  the  retardation  amounts  to  (mn^i)X. 
In  considering  the  relative  brightnesses  of  the  different  spectra,  it 
is  therefore  suflident  to  attend  merely  to  the  principa]  directions; 
provided  that  the  whole  deviation  be  not  so  great  that  its  cosine 
differs  considerably  from  unity. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  amplitude  due  to  a  single  element, 
which  we  may  conveniently  regard  as  composed  of  a  transparent 
part  0  bounded  by  two  Opaque  parts  of  width  id.  The  phase  of 
the  resultant  effect  is  by  symmetry  that  of  the  component  whkh 
comes  from  the  middle  of  a.  The  fact  that  the  other  cemponenta 
have  phases  differing  from  this  by  amounte  ranging  Detwetn 
^amrj(a+d)^  causes  the  resultant  amplitude  to  be  less  thmi  for 
the  central  image  (where  there  is  complete  phase  agreement). 
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U  B.  lUnote  the  briglitiiwi  of  Om  ■'^  kuni  image,  and  B«  that 
a(  th*  ccctal  [mage,  m  hava 

U  B  deaotts  tt»  brightncu  of  tbt  eential  inage  iriira  the  whok  of 
the  ipaoe  occupied  by  the  grating  is  traiupannt,  «e  hav* 

B.:B-a»;(»-HO', 
•adthii* 

°-=°-«U^Cm-  »••■(»)• 

The  iine  of  an  a^le  can  never  be  greater  than  unity;  and  con- 
■equeatly  under  the  moit  favourable  circumitances  only  l/mV  of 
the  ocinaal  light  can  be  obtained  in  the  m"  ipectrum.  We  con- 
clude that,  with  a  grating  comppeed  of  tranipaient  and  opaque 
pf  rta,  the  utmoet  Ught  obtainable  In  any  one  spectrum  is  in  the  first, 
and  there  amounu  to  1^,  or  about  A,  and  t)iat  for  this  porpoae 
a  and  d  must  be  equaL    When  d*a  the  general  formula  becomes 

B,;B-''"J[4r'    •    •    «    »   -    P). 
riMnring  that,  when  •■  Is  even,  B.  vanishes,  and  that,  when  m  is  odd, 
B.:B-i/mM. 

The  third  spectrum  has  thus  only  1  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  first. 

Another  particubr  case  of  interest  is  obtained  by  supposing  a 
•man  relatively  to  (a+i).  Unless  the  spectrum  be  of  very  high 
cfder,  we  have  simply 

B.:B-|o/(o+<f)|»  .....     (4); 
so  that  the  brightneaset  of  all  the  spectra  are  the  same. 

The  light  stopped  by  the  opaque  parts  of  the  grating,  together 
with  that  distributed  in  the  central  image  and  lateral  spectra,  ought 
to  malte  up  the  brightness  that  would  be  found  in  the  central  image, 
weiealltDeapertures  transparent.  Thus,  if  a -d,  we  should  have 

whkh  10  true  by  a  kpows  theorem'.    In  the  getierml  cue    - 

if3-(.-f3)'41>»'C=!R)- 

s  formula  which  may  be  verified  by  Fourier's  thcormi. 

According  to  a  general  principle  fonnulated  by  },  Babinet/the 
briKhtnesB  of  a  lateral  spectrum  is  not  affected  by  an  interchange 
of  the  transparent  and  opaque  parts  of  the  grating.  The  vibrationi 
corresponding  to  the  two  parts  arc  precisely  antagonistic,  since  if 
both  were  operative  the  resultant  would  be  zero.  So  far  as  the 
u>plication  to  gratings  is  concerned,  the  siine  conclusion  may  be 
^nved  from  (>). 

Fnnn  the  value  of  Bk:B»  we  see  that  no  lateral  spectrum  can 
OTTTUfT  the  central  image  in  brightness;  but  this  remit  depends  upon 
the  hypothesis  thai  the  ruling  acts  by  opacity,  whirli  i  ,  ■  i  ^  Jly 
very  far  irom  being  the  case  in  practice.     In  an  cus.^"  sss 

grating  there  is  no  opaque  material  present  by  which  Ught  coii.^l  be 
absorlM^,  and  the  effect  depends  upon  a  difference  of  retardai  !■  m  in 
passing  the  alternate  (larts.  It  is  possible  to  prepare  gratings  uhich 
gi\-e  a  lateral  spectrum  brighter  than  the  central  image,  and  U  ex- 
planation is  easy.  For  if  the  alternate  parts  were  equal  au<\  ike 
transparent,  but  e>o  constituted  as  to  give  a  relative  retard. n:  of 
JX.  it  IS  evident  that  the  central  image  would  be  cntirclyextini;i^  'ed, 
while  the  tirst  spectrum  would  be  four  times  as  bright  as  ii  the 
alternate  parts  were  opaque.  If  it  were  possible  to  introdin  i  at 
every  part  of  the  aperture  of  the  grating  an  arbitrary  rctardaiion, 
all  the  light  might  be  concentratra  in  any  desired  spectrum.  By 
suppoung  the  retardation  to  vary  uniformly  and  continuously  we 
.  fall  upon  the  case  of  an  ordinary  prism :  but  there 
is  then  no  diflTraction  spectrum  in  the  usual  sense. 
To  obtain  such  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
retardation  should  gradually  alter  by  a  wave- 
length in  passing  over  an^  element  of  the  grating, 
and  then  fall  back  to  its  previous  value,  ttius 
springing  suddenly  over  a  wave-length  (I'kii. 
Mag.,  1871,  47,  p.  193).  It  is  not  likely  that  e.iich 
a  result  wilt  ever  be  fully  attained  in  practice ;  but 
the  case  is  worth  stating,  in  order  to  show  ihat 
there  is  no  theoretical  limit  to  the  concentration 
p.-    g  of  light  of  assigned  wave-length  in  one  spcitrum, 

and  as  illustrating  the  frequently  observed  un- 
•ymmctrica!  character  of  the  spectra  on  the  two  sides  of  the  centnl 
image.^ 
We  have  hitherto  iupf)Oted  that  the  light  to  Incident  perpen- 


dicularly upon  the  grating;  but  the  theory  ia  eesily  eorteoded.  If 
the  incident  rays  make  an  angle  9  with  the  normal  (5g.  6),  and  the 
diffracted  rays  make  an  angle  ^  (upon  the  same  side),  the  relative 
retardation  from  each  element  of  width  (it+d)  to  the  next  ie 
(a+<0  (nn  #+nn  4)  I  and  thu  is  the  quantity  which  is  to  be  equated 
toieX.    Tbue 

iin0+8tn#-3sin|(9+«)cos}(0-«)-nV(a+^      (5). 

The  "  deviation  "  to  (9-}-#),  and  is  therefore  a  minimnm  when 
0>»^.O.  when  Che  grating  uao  situated  that  the  angles  o<f  inddenee 
and  diffraction  are  equaL 

In  the  caee  of  a  reflection  ^ting  the  same  method  applies.  If 
9  and  <*  denote  the  angles  with  the  normal  made  by  the  incident 
and  diffracted  rays,  the  formula  (5}  still  holds, 
and,  if  the  deviation  be  reckoned  from  the 
direction  of  the  regularly  reflected  rays,  it  is 
expressed  as  before  by  (0+*),  and  is  a  mini-  * 
mum  when  9>"#,  that  is,  when  the  diffracted 
rays  return  upon  the  course  of  the  incident 
rays. 

In  either  case  (as  also  with  a  prism)  the 
position   of   minimum   deviation   leaves  the 
width  of  the  beam  unaltered,  *.c.  neither  magniSes  nor  diminishes  the 
angular  width  of  the  object  under  view. 

From  (5)  we  see  that,  when  the  light  falls  perpendtculariy  upon 
a  grating  (0"O},  there  is  no  spectrum  formed  (the  image  corre- 
sponding to  m>-o  not  being  counted  as  a  spectrum),  if  the  grating 
interval  »  or  (o+rf)  is  less  than  X.  Under  these  circumstances, 
if  the  nuterial  of  the  grating  be  completely  transparent,  the  whole 
of  the  light  must  appear  in  the  direct  image,  and  the  ruling  is  not 
perceptible.  From  the  absence  of  spectra  Fraunhofer  argued  that 
there  must  be  a  microscopic  limit  represented  by  X;  and  the  infer- 
ence is  plausible,  to  say  the  least  iPhil.  Maw.,  1886).  Fraunhofer 
should,  however,  have  fixed  the  microscopic,  umit  at  |X,  as  appeara 
from  (s)^  when  we  suppose  9''\r,  #»)». 

We  will  now  consiaer  the  important  subject  of  the  resolving 
power  of  gratings,  as  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  Tinea  {n)  and  the  order  of  tne  spec- 
trum obeerved  (m).  Let  BP  (fig.  8)  be  the  N 
direction  of  the  principal  maximum  (middle 
of  central  band)  tor  the  wave-length  X  in  the 
«^  spectrum.  Then  the  relative  retardation 
of  the  extreme  rays  (corresponding  to  the 
edges  A,  B  of  the  grating)  is  mkk.  If  BQ 
be  the  direction  for  the  first  minimum  (the 
darkness  between  the  central  and  first  lateral 
band),  the  relative  retardation  of  the  extreme  rays  b  (fini-|-i)X. 
Su;>poBe  now  that  X+SX  is  the  wave-length  for  irhJch  EtQ  gives  the 
pnndpal  naTirwim,  then 

(sm + i)X  ■  nmCX+IX) ; 
whence 

IX/X*x/iM (6). 

According  to  our  former  standard*  this  gives  the  smallest  difference 
of  wave-lengths  in  a  double  line  which  can  be  just  resolved:  and 
we  conclude  that  the  resolving  power  of  a  grating  depends  only 
upon  the  total  nuAber  of  lines,  and  upon  the  order  ai  the  spectrum, 
without  regard  to  any  other  considerations.  It  is  here  of  course 
assumed  tiut  the  n  lines  are  really  utilised. 

In. the  case  of  the  D  lines  the  value  of  jX/X  is  about  i/iooo;  so 
that  to  resolve  this  double  line  In  the  first  ^lectrun^.  requires  1000 
lines,  in  the  second  spectrum  500,  and  so  on.     . 

It  to  emedally  to  be  notked  that  the  resotvii^  power  does  not 
depend  duectly  upon  the  doeeness  of  the  ruling.  Let  us  take  the 
case  di  a  grating  i  in.  broad,  and  containing  1000  Ciies,  atul  conudcr 
the  effect  of  interpt^ting  an  additional  looo  lines,  so  as  to  bifcct 
the  former  intervals.  There  will  be  destruction  t^  Interference  of 
the  first,  third  and  odd  qwctra  generally »  nrfiile  the  advantage 
gained  In  the  qMctra  of  even  oracr  to  not  In  ^npaniian,  nor  in 
resolving  power,  but  simply  in  brilliancy,  irfiich  to  increased  four 
times.  If  we  now  suppose  half  the  grati^  cut  away,  so  as  to  leave 
1000  lines  In  half  an  inch,  the  dispersion  wul  not  be  altered»  while  the 
brightness  and  leeolving  power  are  halved. 

There  to  dearly  no  theoretical  Umit  to  the  resolving  power  oC 
gratings,  even  In  spectra  tA  given  order.  But  it  is  possible  that, 
as  suggested  by  Roadand,'  the  structure  of  nttnral  spectra  may 
be  too  coarse  to  ^ve  opportunity  for  resolving  powera  much  higho' 
than  those  now  m  use.  However  this  may  be,  it  wouM  always 
be  poesible,  with  the  aid  of  a  grating  of  given  resotving  power,  to 
construct  artifidally  from  white  light  mixtures  cH  sUghtiy  different 
wave-length  whose  resolution  or  otherwise  would  dHcrimlnate 
between  powere  inferior  and  superior  to  the  given  one.* 


Fic.  8. 


>  The  tost  sentence  to  repeated  from  the  writer's  article  "  Wave 
Theory  "  in  the  9th  edition  of  this  work,  but  A.  A.  Michclson's 
u«entaas  ichelon  grating  constitutes  a  realization  in  an  unexpected 
nnnaer  of  what  was  thought  to  be  impracticable. — [R ' 


'  Compare  also  F.  F.  Lippich,  Ptffg.  As*,  cxxxix.  p.  465,  1870; 
Rayldgh,  ^a;vf-<  (October  2,  1873). 

"The  power  of  a  grating  to  coi)scruct  light  of  nearly  definite  wave- 
length is  Well  illustrated  by  Young's  comparison  with  the  production 
of  a  musical  note  by  reflection  of  a  sudden  sound  from  a  row  ot 
palings.  The  objection  raised  by  Hcrschd  (ligA/.  {  T^j)  to  this 
comparison  depends  on  a  misconccptioa 
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If  we  define  ma  the  "  dUpcrrion  **  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
tpcctrum  the  ratio  of  the  angular  interval  d9  to  the  correapondint 
increment  of  wave-length  dX,  we  may  cxpre^  it  bjj  a  very  simple 
formula.  For  the  alteration  of  wave-length  entails,  at  the  two 
limits  of  a  diffracted  wave-front,  a  relative  retardation  equal  to 
mndK  Hence,  if  a  be  the  width  of  the  diffracted  beam,  and  d8  the 
angle  through  which  the  wave-front  is  turned. 


ad9'»mnd\. 


(7). 


The  resolving  power  and  the  width  of  the  emergent  beam  fix 
the  optical  character  of  the  instrument.  The  latter  dement  must 
eventually  be  decreased  until  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  pu[nl 
of  the  eye.  Hence  a  wide  beam  demands  treatment  with  further 
apparatus  (usually  a  telescope)  of  high  magnifying  power. 

In  the  above  diacuasion  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  rulinf^  is 
accurate,  and  we  have  seen  that  by  increase  of  m  a  high  resolvm^ 
power  is  attainable  with  a  moderate  number  of  lines.  But  this 
procedure  (apart  from  the  question  of  illumination)  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  It  makes  excessive  demands  upon  accuracy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principle  already  laid  down  it  can  make  but  little  difference 
in  the  principal  direction  corresponding  to  the  first  spectrum, 
provided  each  line  lie  within  a  quarter  of  an  interval  (a-k-d)  from  its 
theoretical  position.  But,  to  obtain  an  equally  good  result  in  the 
m*^  spectrum,  the  error  must  be  less  than  i/m  of  the  above  amount.* 

There  are  certain  errors  of  a  systematic  character  which  demand 
special  consideration.  The  spacing  is  usually  effected  by  means  of 
a  screw,  to  each  revolution  of  which  corresponds  a  large  number 
(e.g.  one  hundred)  of  lines.  In  this  way  it  may  iiappen  that  although 
there  is  almost  perfect  periodicity  with  each  revolution  of  the  screw 
after  (say)  too  lines.  )^  the  loo  lines  themselves  are  not  equally 
naced.  The  "  ghosts  "  thus  arising  were  first  described  by  G.  H. 
Quincke  {Pogg.  Ann.,  1872,  146,  p.  i),  and  have  been  elaborately 
invesd^ted  by  C.  S.  Peirce  {Ann.  Joum,  Afo/A.,  i879,3,p.33o),botn 
theoretically  and  exMnmentally.  The  general  nature  of  the  dfects 
to  be  expected  in  sucn  a  case  may  be  made  clear  by  means  of  an  illus- 
tration already  employed  for  another  purpose.  3uppose  two  similar 
and  accurately  ruled  transparent  gratings  to  be  superposed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  lines  arc  parallcL  If  the  one  set  of  lines  exactly 
bisect  the  intervals  between  the  others,  the  grating  interval  is 
practically  halved,  and  the  previously  existing  spectra  of  odd  order 
vanish.^  Bat  a  very  slight  relative  displacement  will  cause  the 
apparition  of  the  odd  spectra.  In  this  case  there  is  approximate 
periodicity  in  the  half  interval,  but  complete  periodicity  only  aJter 
the  whole  interval.  The  advantage  of  approximate  bisection  lies 
in  the  superior  brilliancy  of  the  surviving  spectra;  but  in  any  case 
the  compound  grating  may  be  considered  to  be  perfect  in  the 
longer  interval,  and  the  definition  is  as  good  as  if  the  Insection  were 
accurate. 

The  effect  of  a  gradual  increase  in  the  interval  (fig.  9)  as  we 
pass  across  the  grating  has  been  investigated  by  M.  A,  Coma 
\C.IL,  1875,  ^»  P*  655),  who  thus  explains  an  anomaly  observed  by 
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E.  E.  N.  Mascart.  The  latter  found  that  certain  gratirigs  exercised 
a  converging  power  upon  the  spectra  formed  upon  one  side,  and  a 
correqxmding  diverging  power  upon  the  spectra'  on  the  other  side. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  light  is  incident  perpend iculaHy,  and  that 
the^  grating  interval  increases  from  the  centre  tonrds  that  edge 
which  lies  nearest  to  the  spectrum  under  observation,  and  decreases 
towards  the  hinder  edge.    It  t»  evident' that  the  waves  from  both 

halves  of  the 
grating  are  ac- 
celerated in  an 
increasing  degree, 
■a  we  fteaa  from 
the  centre  out- 
Fio.  13.— aejt  Flio.  14.-4^  Fia  15.— 3^-  *»«*•.  •■  com- 
pared with  the 
phase  they  would  possess  were  the  central  value  of  the  grating 
interval  maintained  throughout.  The  irregularity  of  spacing  fiaa 
thus  the  effect  of  a  convex  lens,  which  accelerates  the  marginal 
relatively  to  the  central  rays.  On  the  other  side  the  c^ect  is 
reversed.    This  land  of  irregularity  may  dearly  be  pccaeat  in  a 
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*  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  errm  of  this  order  of  magnitude  are 
unobjectionable  in  all  cmaen.  The  position  of  the  middle  of  the  bright 
band  representative  of  a  matbeinatical  line  can  be  fixed  with  a 
spider-line  micrometer  Vithin  a  snull  fraction  <^  the  width  of  the 
band,  just  as  the  accuracyofastiiDnomicalobieratioosfar  transcends 
the  separating  power  of  the  iastruiaent. 


degree  surpasnng  the  usual  Utnit^  without  loss  cX  definition,  1 
the  telescope  is  focused  so  as  to  secure  the  best  effect. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  further  the  other  variatioia 
from  correct  ruling  which  conespond  to  the  various  tenns  optessinf 
the  deviation  of  the  wave-surface  from  a  perfect  phne.  If  at  and  y 
be  oMMdinates  in  the  plane  bf  the  wave-surface,  the  axis  of  y  being 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  the  graffAg,  and  the  origin  corresponding 
to  the  centre  of  the  beam,  we  may  take  at  an  a^iproximate  equatioii 
to  the  wave-suiface 

and,  as  we  have  Just  seen,  the  term  In  x*  corresponds  to  a  Unctr 
error  in  the  spacing.  In  like  manner,  the  tenn  in  y  cwreyonda 
to  a  general  curvatun  of  the  lines  (fig.  10),  and  does  not  influeiic« 
the  definition  at  the  (primary)  focus,  although  it  may  introduce 
attigmatiKm.>  If  we  suppose  that.evcrythii^  Is  symmetrical  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  primary  plftne  y~o,  the  coeffidenta  B,  fi,  9 
vanish.  In  spite  of  any  inequality^ between  p  and  p',  the  definition 
will  t>egood  to  this  order  of  approximation,  provided  a  and  Y  vanish. 
The  former  measures  the  tkiatiuss  of  the  pnmary  focal  line,  and  the 
latter  mcasares  its  oiraoltirif.  The  error  of  ruling  giving  rise  to  «  u 
one  in  which  the  intervals  increase  or  decrease  in  ma  directions 
from  the  centre  outwards  (fig.  11),  and  it  may  c^ten  be  compensated 
by  a  slight  rotation  in  aximuth  of  the  object-glass  of  theobserving 
telescope.  The  term  in  y  correiqxmds  to  a  vanation  t4  curvatur* 
in  crosnng  the  gratinjc  (fig.  12). 

When  the  plane  sx  is  not  a  plane  of  symmetry,  we  have  to  consider 
the  terms  in  xy,  x'y,  and  y*.  The  first  of  these  correqionds  to  a  devia- 
tion from  parallelism,  cauung  the  interval  toaltergraduallyas  we  pasa 
ahni  the  lines  (fig.  13).  The  error  thus  arising  may  be  compensated 
by  a  rotation  of  the  ooject^lass  about  one  of  the  diameten  y^  ^x. 
The  term  in  :fiy  corrtaponaM  to  a  deviation  from  parallelism  in  the 
same  direction  on  both  sides  of  the  central  line  (fig,  14):  and  that  in 
y*  would  be  caused  by  a  curvature  audi  that  tWe  is  a  pennt  of 
inflection  at  the  niddle  of  each  line  (fig.  15). 

All  the  errors,  except  that  depending  on  a,  and  e^xcially  those 
depending  on  y  and  I,  can  be  diminished,  without  loss  of  resolving 
power,  by  contracting  the  vertical  aperture.  A  linear  error  in  the 
spacing,  and  a  general  curvature  of  the  lines,  arc  eliminated  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  a  grating. 

Hie  explanation  of  the  difference  of  focus  upon  the  two  sides  a* 
due  to  unequal  spacing  was  verified  by  Coma  upon  gratings  purpoaely 
constructed  with  an  increasing  intervaL  He  has  also  ^own  how  to 
rule  a  plane  surface  with  lines  so  di^osed  that  the  grating  shall  of 
itself  pve  well-focused  spectra. 

A  similar  idea  appears  to  have  guided  H.  A.  Rowland  to  his 
brilliant  invention  of  concave  grating^  by 
which  plectra  can  be  photographed  without 
any  further  optical  appliance.     In  these 
instruments  the  lines  are  ruled   upon  a      7* 
spherical  surface  of  speculum  metal,  and    / 
mark  the  intersections  of  the  surface  by  a    / 

system  of  parallel  and  equidistant  planes,  C 

of  which  the  middle  member  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  sphere.  If  we  con^dcr  K>r 
the  present  only  the  primary  plane  of  sym- 
metry, the  figure  is  reduced  to  two  dimen- 
uons.  Let  AP  (fig.  16J  represent  the  surface 
tA  the  grating,  O  being  the  centre  of  the 
circle.  Thei;,  if  Q  be  any  radiant  point  and 
Q'  its  image  (primary  focus)  in  the  spherical  mirror  AP.  wc  have 

Pi^u       a    * 

where  ffi '-AQ',  «  — AQ,  a— OA,  0  xanglecrf^  incidence  QAO.  equa!  to 
the  angle  of  reflection  Q'AO.  If  Q  be  on  the  drcic  described  upon 
OA  as  diameter,  so  that  11  *a  cos  ^  then  Q'  tics  also  upon  the  same 
drcle;  and  in  this  case  it  follows  from  the  symmetry  that  the 
unsymmetrical  aberration  (depending  upon  a)  vanishes. 

This  disposition  is  adoptea  in  Rowland's  instrument;  only.  In 
addition  to  the  central  image  formed  at  the  angle  ^'"^  there  are 
a  aeries  of  spectra  with  various  values  of  f*,  but  all  disposed  upon 
the  same  drdc.  Rowland's  investi^tion  is  contained  in  the  paper 
already  referred  to;  but  the  following  account  of  the  theory  is  in 
the  form  adopted  by  R.  T.  Glazebrook  {Phil.  Mag.,  1863). 

In  order  to  find  the  difference  of  optical  distances  between  the 
courses  QAC,  QPQ',  we  have  to  express  QP-QA,  PQ'-AQ'.  To 
find  the  former,  we  have,  if  OAQ»>,  AOP»m, 

QP'»ii"+4aSin*J<^4'i«sin  }aisin  {\tt~i,) 
»  («  +a  sin  4  nn  b)^*  sin  '^in  'w  ^40  sin  *{Jia*^  co\ ^). 


*  "  In  the  same  way  wc  may  conclude  that  in  flat  gratings  any 
departure  from  a  straight  line  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  dust  in 
the  slit  and  the  spectrum  to  have  different  foci — .1  fact  sometiinen 
observed  "  (Rowland.  "  On  Concave  Gratinga for  Optical  Pyrpoea^'* 
PhU.  Mag..  September  1885) 
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4  no  ■)«»diiV4-l«{nV 
and  thw  to  the  nine  order 

QP**(ii+a  dfi  ^  nn  w)* 
— a  cos  ^(a— 41  cos  ^)  sin\«-H0(a— ticos^)na  *tt. 
But  if  we  DOW  wMMee  that  Q  lies  on  the  circle  u—a  cos  ^,  the 
middle  term  vanubet.  and  we  get,  correct  as  (ar  as  w*, 

QP-(«+a5in#nn«)-Wjl  + j-j {  : 

■othat 

QP-H-aain^sintt+lasin^tan'^sin'w    .    .    (0), 
in  which  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  adjustment  necessary  to  aectire 
the  disappearance  o(  sin  V  is  suAdent  also  to  destroy  the  term  in 
sin' «. 

A  similar  expression  can  be  found  for  Q'P— Q'A;  aod  thus*  U 
Q'A-f,  Q'AO-*\  where »-o  cos  ^',  we  get 

OP+PQ'-QA-AQ' = astn«(sin  *-«n  ♦' ) 

+  ia  sin*w(5in^tan^  +  sin^'Un^')  •  •  *  0^). 
If  ^'»4»  the  term  of  the  first  order  vanishes,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  differeoce  of  path  via  P  and  via  A  to  a  term  of  the  fourth  order 
proves  not  only  tnat  Q  and  Q'  arc  conjugate  foci,  but  also  that  the 
lod  are  eiempt  from  the  most  important  term  in  the  aberrHtion. 
In  the  present  application  ^'  is  not  necessarily  equal  to  ^;  but  if 
P  correspond  to  a  line  upon  the  grating,  the  difference  of  retarda- 
tions for  consecutive  positions  of  P,  so  ^r  as  expressed  by  the  term 
of  the  first  order,  will  be  e<tual  to  ipmX  (m  integral),  and  therefore 
without  influcDW,  provided 

•  ff  (sin^-sin^O-vmX (U), 

where  *  denotes  the  constant  interval  between  the  planes  contain- 
ing the  lines.  This  b  the  ordinary  formula  for  a  reflecting  plane 
cratif^,  and  it  shows  that  the  spectra  arc  formed  in  the  usual 
directions.  They  are  here  focused  (so  far  as  the  rays  in  the  primary 
I^ne  are  concerned)  upon  the  circle  OQ'A,  and  the  outstanding 
aberration  is  of  the  fourth  order. 

In  order  that  a  large  part  of  the  field  of  view  may  be  in  focus  at 
omx,  it  is  desirable  tnat  the  locus  of  the  focused  spectrum. should 
be  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  vision.  For  this  purpose 
Rowland  puces  the  eye-piece  at  O,  so  that  ^  «o,  and  then  by  (l  f ) 
the  value  of  4'  in  the  m"  spectrum  is  , 

r  iin  ♦'  -  *inX (12). 

If  tf  now  relate  to  the  edge  of  the  grating,  on  which  there  arc 
altofcther  n  lines, 

ff7»aa,sin  «v 

and  the  value  of  the  last  term  in  (10)  becomes 
Anvsln*wsin  Vtan  ^'» 

or 

A  mux  sin'  w  tan  p* (13). 

This  expresses  the  retardation  of  the  extreme  relatively  to  the 
central  ray,  and  is  to  be  reckoned  positive,  whatever  may  be  the 
ttgns  of  w,  and  0*.  If  thescmi-aneular  aperture  (w)  be  il^,  and 
(an  ^'~li  mn  might  be  as  great  as  four  miUions  before  the  error  of 
plase  would  reach  iX.  If  it  were  desired  to  use  an  angular  aperture 
so  large  that  the  aberration  according  to  (13)  would  be  injurious, 
Rowland  points  out  that  on  his  machine  there  would  be  no  difhcuUy 
In  applying  a  remedy  by  making  o  slightly  variable  towards  the 
edges.  Or,  retaining  9  constant,  we  might  attain  compensation  by  so 
polishing  the  surface  as  to  bring^  the  circumference  slightly  forward 
m  comparison  with  the  position  it  would  occupy  upon  a  true  sphere. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  these  calculations  apply  to  the  mys  in 
the  primary  plane  only.  The  image  is  greatly  affected  with  astie- 
mattsm;  but  this  is  of  little  consequence,  if  y  in  (8)  be  small  enough. 
Curvature  of  the  primary  focal  line  having  a  very  injurious  effect 
vpon  definition,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  excellent  performance 
01  these  gratings  that  7  is  in  fact  small.  Its  value  docs  not  appear 
to  hare  been  calculated.  The  other  coefficients  in  (8)  vanish  in 
virtue  of  the  sjrmmetry. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  for  maintaining  the  focus  are  of 
great  simplicity.  The  grating  at  A  and  the  eye-piece  at  0  are 
rigidly  attached  to  a  bar  AO,  whose  ends  rest  on  carriages,  moving 
on  rails  OQ.  AQ  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  A  tic  between  the 
middle  point  of  the  rod  OA  and  Q  can  be  used  if  thought  dnirable. 

The  absence  of  chromatic  aberration  gives  a  great  advantage  in 
the  comparison  of  overlapping  spectra,  which  Rowland  has  turned 
to  excellent  account  in  his  determinations  of  the  relative  wave- 
lengths of  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  (Phil.  Mat.,  1887). 

For  absolute  determinations  of  wave-lengths  plane  gratings  are 
oaed.  It  is  found  (,Be\l*Pkii.  Mat-,  1S87)  that  the  angular 
Aeasurements  present  less  difficuUv  than  the  comparison  of  the 
grating  Interval  with  the  standard  metre.  There  is  also  some 
ancertainty  as  to  the  actual  temperature  of  the  grating  when  in 
we.  In  wder  to  minimize  the  heating  action  of  the  light,  it  might 
be  tnbnitted  to  a  preliminary  prismatic  analysis  before  it  reaches 
the  dit  of  the  spectrometer,  after  the  manner  of  Hetmholtz. 

lo  q>ite  of  the  maay  improvcmcnuintroduced  by  Rowland  and 


of  thecMe  with  which  bi»olwjnr«tioMirei»  Made,  iieoeatwoitgtt 
have  «oi6e  to  the  conduakm  that  errors  of  unexpected  amount 
have  crept  into  his  measorcmenta  oi  wave-lengths,  and  there  i$ 
even  a  dtspositioo  to  discard  the  grating  altogether  for  fuada* 
mental  work  in  favour  of  the  ao-called  "  interference  m^ods," 
as  developed  fay  A.  A.  Ihiicfaelson,  and  by  C  Fabry  and  J.  B.  P^rot. 
The  grating  would  in  any  case  retain  its  utility  for  the  reference  of 
new  lines  to  standards  otherwise  fixed.  For  suck  standards 
a  relative  accuracy  of  at  least  one  part  in  a  milliaa  aeems  now 
to  be  attainable. 

Since  the  time  of  Fraunhofer  many  skilled  !«**•*»«  wiff»jp«  imve 
given  their  attention  to  the  ruling  of  gratings.  Those  of  Nobert 
were  employed  -by  A.  J.  Angstrttm  in  his  cdcbrafed  researcheg 
upon  wave-)engtlu.  L.  M.  Rutherfurd  introduced  into  common 
tise  the  reflection  grating,  finding  that^speculum  .metal  was  less 
trying  than  glass  to  the  diamond  pointTupon  the  permanence  of 
which  so  much  depends.  In  Rowland's  dividing  engine  the 
screws  were  prepared  by  a  special  process  devised  by  him,  and 
the  resulting  gratings,  plane  and  concave,  have  tU|^>Ued  tbt 
means  for  much  of  the  best  modern  optical  work.  It  wotild 
seem,  however,  that  further  improvements  are  iMt  excluded. 

There  are  various  copying  processes  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  reproduce  an  original  nUing  in  more  or  less  petfcction.  The 
earliest  b  that  of  Quincke,  who  coated  a  glass  grating  with  a 
chemical  silver  deposit,  subsequently  thickened  with  copper  in 
an  electroljaic  bath.  The  metallic  plate  thus  produced  formed* 
when  stripped  from  its  support,  a  reflection  grating  reproducing 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  original.  It  is  best  to  com- 
mence the  electrolytic,  thickening  in  a  silver  acetate  bath.  At 
the  present  time  excellent  reproductions  of  Rowland's  speculum 
gratings  are  on  the  market  (Thorp,Ives,WaUace),prepared,after 
a  suggestion  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  by  coating  the  original  vrith  a 
varnish,  e.g.  of  celluloid.  Much  skill  is  required  to  secure  that 
the  film  when  stripped  shall  remain  undeformed. 

A  much  easier  method,  applicable  to  ^ass  originals,  is  that 
of  photographic  reproduction  by  contact  printing.  In  several 
papers  dating  from  1872,  Lord  Rkyleigh  (see  CoUutd  Papers, 
L  157,  160,  199,  504;  iv.  226)  has  shown  that  success  may 
be  attained  by  a  variety  of  processes,  induing  bicbromated 
gelatin  and  the  old  bitumen  process,  and  has  investigated  the 
effect  of  imperfect  ai^roitimation  during  the  exposure  between  the 
prepared  plate  and  the  originaL  For  many  purposesthe  copies 
containing  lines  up  to  10,000  to  the  inch,  arc  not  inferior.  It  is 
to  be  desired  that  transparent  gratings  should  be  obtained  from 
first-class  ruling  machines.  To  S{ive  the  diamond  point  it  mi^t 
be  possible  to  use  something  softer  than  ordinary  glass  as  the 
material  of  the  plate. 

9.  Toiboi's  fanif.-^tliese  very  remarkable  bands  are  seen 
under  certain  conditions  when  a  tolerably  pure  spectrum  is  re- 
garded with  ifyc  naked  eye,  or  with  a  telescope,  half  the  aperture 
being  covered  by  a  thin  plate,  e.g.  of  ^ass  or  mica.  The  view  of  the 
matter  taken  by  the  discoverer  {Phil.  Afag.,  1837, 10,  p.  364)  wu 
that  any  ray  which  stiffered  in  traversing  the  plate  a  retardation 
of  an  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths  would  be  extinguished, 
aod  that  thus  the  spectrum  would  be  seen  interrupted  by  a 
number  of  dark  bars.  But  thbei|rfanation  cannot  1>e  accepted  as 
it  stands,  being  open  to  the  same  objection  as  Arago's  theory  of 
stellar  scintillation.'  It  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  true  that 
a  body  emitting  hondogeneous  light  would  disappear  on  merely 
covering  half  the  aperture  of  vision  with  a  half-wave  plate. 
Such  a  condusion  would  be  in  the  face  of  the  principleof  energy* 
which  teaches  plainly  that  the  retardation  in  question  leaves 
the  aggregate  brightness  imaltered.    Tlie  actual  formation  of 

*  On  account  of  inequalities  in  the  atmosphere  ^vtng  a  variable 
refraction,  the  light  from  a  star  would  be  irregularly  distributed  over 
a  screen.  The  experiment  is  «Mily  made  on  a  laboratory  scale,  with 
a  small  souree  of  light,  the  rays  froin  which,  in  their  course 
towards  a  rather  distant  screen,  are  disturbed  by  the  ncighbourhooq 
of  a  heated  body;.  At  a  moment  when  the  eye.  or  object-glass  of  a 
telescope,  occupies  a  dark  position,  the  star  vanishes.  A  fractioa 
of  a  second  later  the  aperture  occupies  a  bright  place,  and  the  star 
reappears.  According  to  this  view  the  chromatic  effects  depmd 
catanly  ii|ion  auaoapiieric,  dispenCoo. 
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the  baadi  oooiM  tbimt  ia  •  veiy  cndoM  way,  u  is  sbown  by  b 
dmnniUiicc  tat  obiecved  by  Brewster.  When  the  retarding 
plate  is  hcU  oo  tHe  side  towsrds  the  red  of  the  spectrum,  U<  tan^ 
anntlsiH.  Even  in  the  contrary  case,  the  thickness  o(  the  plate 
mast  not  exceed  a  certain  limit,  dependent  upon  the  purity  o( 
tbespectnun.  A  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  bands  was  lint 
given  by  Airy  (,PkU.  Trans.,  1S40, 215;  1841, 1),  but  we  shad  here 
follow  the  investigation  of  Sir  G.  0.  Stokes  (PM/.  Traiu.,  1848, 
as?),  limiting  ourselves,  however,  to  the  caie^here  the  retarded 
and  unretarded  beams  are  contiguous  and  of  equal  width. 

The  apeftore  of  the  unretarded  beam  may  thus  be  taken  to  be 
limited  by  »"  — i,  »"0,  y—  —t,  y"  +f :  and  that  of  the  beam  re- 
tarded by  R  to  be  given  by  x^o,  «•«,  y— — <,  j~+t.  For  the 
former  (i)  | }  gives 

on  intcgrktion  and  rednctioa. 

For  tM  retarded  ttraam  the  only  difference  b  that  we  must  sub- 
tract R  from  at,  and  that  the  limits  of  x  are  o  and  -f  i*  We  thus 
(et  for  the  disturbance  at  t,  n,  due  to  this  stream 

If  we  put  for  shortnctt  v  for  the  quantity  under  the  last  circular 
function  in  (1),  the  cxprrssions  (I),  (3)_  may  be  put  under  the  fonnt 
M  linr,  9  sin  (r— •)  respectively;  and,  if  !  be  the  inteniity,  I  will  be 
measured  by  the  sum  of  tlie  squares  of  the  coefl&denta  of  an  r  and 
COS  r  in  the  expccaaion 

a  lin  r+»  sin  (»— a), 
sothat 

I  -a^-M+sa*  cos  a, 
wkldi  becomes  00  putting  for  a,  >,  and  a  their  values,  and  putting 


\i^'¥\ 


-Q 


(3). 


..Q.;^..4*j»+«C«.e-?-^»)j.     .     (4). 

If  the  subject  of  examination  bt  a  luminous  line  psnlld  to  v,  we 
shall  obtain  what  we  require  by  integrating  (4)  with  respect  to  t 
from— 00  to  +  ao.  The  constant  multiplier  is  of  no  eipccial  interest 
so  that  we  may  take  as  applies  Ms  to  the  image  of  a  lu>« 

.4sin^}.+co.e-?-'^)|....(S,. 
If  R«|X,  I  vanitbet  «t  t"0;  but  tbe  wbolc  iUiAntnatioft,  repre- 
•ented  byj^  I  t  k  SDdepeodcat  ot  the  v»lut  olJL    If  R«o, 

I«»rii^^.  in.ainement  yitb  i'^,  wfacce.  a.  has  the  meaning 

beie  attached  to  aA. 

The  CKprcssion  <3)  gives  the  Qluminatloa  at  t  due  to  that  pert 
of  the  complete  image  whose  geometrical  focus  is  at  {~o,  the 
retardation  for  this  component  oeing  R.    Since  we  have  now  to 
integrate  for  the  whole  illumination  at  a  particular  point  O  due  to 
•n  tat  coaponmt*  which  have  their  foci  in  iu  neignboarbood,  we 
may  conveniently  regard  O  as  origin,    t  is  then  the  co-ordinate 
relatively  to  Oof  any  local  pmntCy  tor  which  the  reurdation  b  R; 
and  the  required  result  is  obtained  by  simply  integrating  (5)  with 
rcwect  to  I  from.  — «  to  +«.    To  each  ralue  of  t  corresponds 
a  aiffercBt  value  of  X,  and  Cm  cooseooence  of  the  dispersing  power 
of  the  plate)  of  R.    The  variation  of  X  may.  however,  be  neglected 
in  the  integration,  except  in  2vR/X,  where  a  small  variatioa  of  X 
cntaib  a  comparatively  large  alteration  of  phase.    If  we  write 

,^-2«R/X     .     .....'.     .     («), 

wemustrenrd^asa  fnncuon  of  (,  and  we  may  take  with  sufficient 
appnnimatioa  under  any  ordinary  drcumstaooes 

#-/+•! (t), 

where  V  deootct  tbe  value  of  ^  at  O*  and  «  is  a  constant,  which  is 
pontive  when  tbe  retarding  inate  ts  hcld^t  the  side  on  which  the 
blue  of  the  spectrum  ii  utn.  The  possibility  of  dark  bands  depends 
upoo  0  being  positive.    Only  in  uiis  case  caa 

eo*U'+(o-a»*/x/){i 

fecala  tbe  coeitaat  yalu^  —I  throughout  tbe  IntcsntloBt  and  then 
only  wbea 

.  wiwkfKf (» 

an4 

COi#'--I W. 

Tbe  ftnt  of  these  equatlofts  is  the  ooadttioa  for  tbe  fonaatioa  of 


dark  bands,  and  tbe  second  marks  th«r  situation.  whkA  ia  tfic 
same  as  that  determined  by  tbe  impeiiect  theory. 

The  integration  can  be  effected  without  much  difficalty.  For 
the  first  term  in  (5)  tbe  evaluation  is  effected  at  once  by  a  tcoowa 
formula*    In  tbe  second  term  if  we  obicrve  that 

coslZ-Ko-aFA/x/)!!  -coslV-fcfl 
«cosp'coa|it+sio/sin|i{, 

we  see  that  tbe  second  part  vanishes  when  integrated,  and  that 
the  remaining  integral  is  of  the  form 

»-J**sin>*itcosfrtjf. 


»-0 


*i-«*/X/.    ft-w-a»»/X/     .     .     .     (iO). 
By  differentiation  with  respea  to  fi  it  may  be  proved  that 

w— 0  from  Ci"— 00    toci  — — lAi, 

ivfaAi+fi)     from  ji  -  -2*,  to  ji-O. 
ir(2Ai-ti)     fromgi«    0     toft*3Jii. 
fromgi-*3Ai     toci«ae* 

Tbe  integrated  inteosity,  T,  or 

9wki+2  cos  fM, 

istbua 

r-a»*i dl), 

when  gi  numerically  exceeds  afti;  and,  when  gi  lies  between  *alift« 

I-»i2*,+(a*.-Vg,«)cosp'|     .  .     (12). 

It  appears  therefore  that  there  are  no  bands  at  all  unless  •  Ilea 
between  0  and  +.4A1.  and  that  within  these  limits  the  best  bands  are 
formed  at  the  middle  ol  the  range  when  o>*aftf  The  formation 
of  bands  thus  requires  that  the  retarding  plate  be  bdd  upon  the 
side  already  specihed.  so  that  0  be  positive;  and  that  the  thickneaa 
of  the  plate  (to  which  b  is  proportional)  do  not  exceed  a  certain 
limit,  which  we  may  call  aT*.  At  the  best  thkkoefs  T«  tbe  bands 
are  black,  and  not  otherwise. 

Tbe  linear  width  of  tbe  band  (e)  is  the  iocrement  of  {  which  altera 
#  by  3«,  so  that 

#-2Wo (13). 

With  the  best  thicknes* 

^     .     ^.  o-awAA/ (14). 

so  that  m  thu  case 

«-X//Jk (15). 

The  bands  are  thus  of  ihevame  width  as  those  due  to  two  ia&nitdy 
narrow  apertures  coincirlcnt  with  the  central  Hnt-s  of  the  retarded 
and  unretarded  streams,  the  subject  of  examination  being  itself  a 
fine  luminous  line. 

K  it  be  desired  to  sec  a  given  number  of  bands  in  the  whole  or 
in  any  part  of  the  spectrum,  the  thickness  of  the  retarding  plato 
is  thereby  determined,  independently  of  all  other  conbiderations. 
But  in  order  that  the  bands  may  be  really  visible,  and  btill  more  in 
order  that  they  may  be  black,  another  condition  must  be  satisfied. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  aperture  of  the  pupil  be  accommodated 
to  the  angular  extent  of  the  spectrum,  or  reciprocally.  Black 
bands  will  be  too  fine  to  be  well  seen  unless  the  aperture  (2AI  of 
the  pupil  be  somewhat  contracted.  One-twentirth  to  one-tiftietH 
of  an  inch  is  suitable.  The  aperture  and  the  number  of  bands  beinj[ 
b>jth  fixed,  the  condition  of  blackness  determines  the  angular  magni* 
tudc  of  a  band  and  of  the  spectrum.  The  use  of  a  grating  is  very 
convenient,  for  not  orily  are  there  several  spectra  in  view  at  the  &ame 
time,  but  the  di*>persion  can  be  varied  continuously  by  sloping  the 
grating.  The  slits  may  be  cut  out  of  tin-plate,  and  half  covered  by 
mica  or  "  microscopic  glass,"  held  in  position  by  a  Itttic  cement. 

If  a  telescope  be  employed  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  observed, 
according  as  the  half-covered  aperture  is  between  the  eye  and  iho 
Ot  ular,  or  in  front  of  the  object-glass.  In  the  former  case  the" 
function  of  the  telescope  is  simply  to  increase  the  dispersion,  and 
the  formation  of  the  bands  is  of^  course  Independent  of  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  the  dispersion  arises.  If,  howcyer,  the 
ball-covered  aperture  be  in  front  of  the  object-glass,  the  pheno- 
menon is  magnified  as  a  whole,  and  the  desirable  relatioo  betwccrx 
the  (unmagnificd)  dispersion  and  the  aperture  is  the  same  as  with- 
out the  telescope.  There  appears  to  be  no  further  advantage  in  tho 
u»c  of  a  telescope  than  the  increased  facility  of  accommodation, 
and  for  this  of  course  a  very  low  power  suffices. 

The  oricinal  investigation  of  Stokes,  here  briefly  sketched,  extend* 
also  to  the  case  where  the  streams  are  of  unequal  width  k,  k^ 
and  arc  separated  by  an  interval  2e.  In  the  case  of  unequal  width 
ttie  bands  cannot  be  black;  but  if  h'>k,  the  finiteness  of  3f  doea 
not  preclude  the  formation  of  black  bands. 

Tnc  theory  of  Talbot's  bands  with  a  half-covered  cjrciJar  aperture 
Itos  been  considered  by  H.Struvc  {St  Peters.  Trans.,  1883,  31,  No.  i). 

The  subject  of  "Talbot's  bands"  has  been  treated  m  a  very 
itutnictivc  manner  by  A.  Schuster  (Phil.  Mat.,  1904),  whose  point 
of  view  offers  the  great  advantage  of  afTording  an  initantaneoue 
explanation  of  the  peculiarity  noticed  by  Brewster.  A  plane 
Puite,  i.e.  a  disturbance  limited  to  an  infinitely  thin  slice  of  the 
medium,  is  supposed  tofall  upon  a  parallel  grating,  which  again  may 
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be  fcgardcd  at  formed  of  infimtety  thin  wires,  or  infiaitely  narrow 
liMttraoeduponifaM.  The  ■ecoiwaiy  puhcg  diverted  by  Oic  ruling 
fall  upon  an  objKt-f laaa  a*  uMial.  and  on  arrival  at  the  focus 
cooMitute  a  procoaion  equally  apaced  in  tfane,  the  intatval  between 
consccuttvv  members  deiwnding  upon  the  obliquity.  If  a  retarding 
plate  be  now  inserted  so  aa  to  operate  upon  the  pulses  which  come 
lion  one  side  cf  the  gratiiv,  while  leaving  the  remainder  unaffected, 
we  have  to  consider  what  happens  at  the  focal  point  chosen.  A  full 
-*' *"i  would  call  for  the  formal  application  of  Fourier's  theorem, 


but  some  conduiions  of  imporunce  are  almost  obvious. 

Prtvioosly  to  the  intncluctioo  o(  the  plate  we  have  an  effect 
cosiespoading  to  wave-lengths  closely  grouped  around  the  principal 
wave-length,  via.  #  sin  4i  whete  «  ia  the  grstin^-intcrval  and  4  the 
obUquityt  the  closeness  of  the  groupfng  incicasing  with  the  number 
diatefvala.  Inadditiontothoewave-lengthstlmeafeothergnMps 
lemied  round  die  wave-lengths  which  aie  subiDultiples  of  the 
principal  one  the  overlapping  spectra  of  tlie  seoond  and  kighcr 
orders.  Suppose  now  that  the  plate  is  introduced  so  as  to  cover  naif 
the  apertuie  aiMl  that  it  retards  those  pulses  which  would  otherwise 
arrive  first.  Theconsei|iienoesiirastdependnponthcamonnt  of  the 
retardation.  As  this  increases  from  zero,  the  two  processions  which 
correspond  to  the  two  halves  of  the  aperture  be^n  to  overlap,  and 
the  o»ei lapping  giadaaMy  increaats  until  there  la  almost  complete 
superposilion.  IM  stage  unon  which  we  will  fix  our  attention  is 
that  where  the  one  prociaiion  bisects  the  intervals  between  the 
other,  so  that  a  new  simple  procession  is  constituted,  containing  the 
iaaw  mimber  of  members  aa  before  the  insettioa  of  the  plate,  but 
now  spaced  at  intervale  only  half  as  great.  It  is  evident  that  the 
effect  at  the  focal  point  is  the  obliteration  of  the  first  and  other 
spectra  of  odd  order,  so  that  as  regards  the  spectrum  of  the  first  order 
sie  may  consider  that  the  two  beams  interfere.  The  formation  of 
black  Dands  is  thus  explained,  and  it  requires  that  the  plate  be 
introduced  upon  one  particular  side,  and  that  the  amount  of  the 
retardation  be  adjusted  to  a  particular  value.  If  the  retardation 
be  too  little,  the  oveiUuping  of  the  processions  is  incomplete,  so  that 
besides  the  procession  of  haffperiod  there  are  residues  ol  the  original 
processions  of  full  period.  The  came  thing  oocuib  if  the  retardation 
De  too  gnat.  If  it  exceed  the  double  of  the  value  necessary  for 
black  bands,  there  la  again  no  overlapping  and  consequently  no 
iirterference.  If  the  plate  be  introducea  upon  the  other  side,  so  as 
to  retard  the  procession  originally  in  arrear,  there  is  no  overlapping, 
whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  retardation.  In  this  way  the 
principal  features  of  the  phenomenon  arc  accounted  for,  and 
Schuster  has  shown  further  now  to  extend  the  results  to  spectra 
having  their  origin  in  prisma  instead  of  gratings. 

10.  Di  fraction  wkm  Iht  Sevrce  «/  UtU  it  Hat  seen  in  pMui. 
— ^The  phenomena  to  be  conaidered  tuider  this  head  are  of  less 
importance  than  those  investigated  by  Fraunhofer,  and  will  be 
treated  in  lew  detail;  but  in  view  of  their  historical  intcKst  and' 
of  tbe  ease  with  which  many  of  the  experiments  may  be  tried, 
tome  account  of  their  theory  cannot  be  omitted.  One  or  two 
eiamples  have  already  attracted  our  attention  when  considering 
Fresnel't  zones,  viz.  tbe  shadow  of  a  circular  disk  and  of  a  screen 
diculariy  perforated. 

Fictnel  commenced  hb  reseattkes  with  an  examination  of  tbe 
fringes,  eztetnal  and  internal,  which  accompany  the  shadow  of  a 
narrow  opaque  strip,  such  as  a  wire.  As  a  source  of  light  he  used 
sunshine  pasting  through  a  very  small  hole  perforated  in  a  metal 
plate,  or  condensed  by  a  lens  of  short  focus.  In  the  absence  of  a 
heUostat  the  latter  was  tbe  more  convenient.  FoUowiiig,  un- 
known to  himself,  in  tbe  footsteps  of  Young,  be  deduced  the 
principle  of  interference  from  the  drcumstance  that  the  darknte 
of  the  interior  bands  requires  the  co-operation  of  light  from  both 
tides  of  the  obstacle.  Atfirst.too.he  followed  Young  in  the  view 
that  the  exterior  bands  are  the  result  of  interference  between  the 
dbcct  ligbt  and  that  reflected  from  the  edge  of  the  obstacle,  but 
he  toon  discovered  that  the  character  of  the  edge — e.g.  whether 
it  was  the  cutting  edge  or  the  back  of  a  razor — made  no  material 
diSeicnce,  and  was  thus  led  to  the  conchision  that  the  explanation 
of  tbete  phenomena  requires  nothing  more  than  theapplicatk>n  of 
Huyfns'a  principle  to  the  unobstructed  parts  o(  the  wave.  In 
observing  the  bands  he  received  them  at  first  upon  a  screen  of 
finely  ground  glass,  upon  which  a  magnifying  lens  was  focused; 
but  it  toon  appeared  that  the  ground  glass  could  be  dispensed  witb, 
the  diffmctioa  pattern  being  viewed  in  the  same  way  at  the  image 
formed  by  tbe  object-glass  of  a  telescope  is  viewed  through  the 
eye-piectL  This  simplification  was  attended  by  a  great  saving  of 
Ugbt,  allowing  measures  to  be  taken  such  as  would  otberwise  have 
prctepted  giest  difficulties. 
Ia  theoretical  investlgattons  these  problems  are  ntuaUy  treated 
of  <wo  dimensions  only,  eyeiything  being  referred  to  the  plane 


patting  through  the  kiminoua  paint  aad  perpendicular  to  the  difraci- 

ing  edges,  supposed  to  be  straight  and  paialleL    In  ttilctncta  this 

idea  is  appropriate  only  when  the  soiuce  is  a  luminous  line,  emitting 

cylindrical  waves,  such  as  might  be  obtained  from  a  lumioous  point 

with  the  aid  of  a  cylindrical  lens.    When,  in  order  to  apply  Huygens's 

principle,  the  wave  ia  supposed  to  be  broken  up,  the  phase  Is  the  same 

at  every  element  of  tbe  surface  of  resolution  which  lies  upon  a  line 

perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  reference,  and 

thus  the  effect  of  the  whole  line,  or  rather 

infifutesimal  strip,  is  related  in  a  constant 

maniter  to  that  of  the  clement  which  lies  p 

in  the  plane  of  reference,  and  may  be  "• 

eonsidetcd  to  be  represented  thereby.    The 

same  method  of  lepresentatioa  ia  applicable 

to  spherical  waves,  issuing  from  a  ^iil,  if 

the  radius  of  curvature  be  large;  for,  al- 

thourii  thcte  is  variation  of  phase  along  the 

length  of  the  infinitesimal  strip,  the  whole  effect  depends  practically 

upon  that  of  the  central  paru  where  the  phase  is  sensibly  constant.' 

In  fig.  17  AI\}  is  the  arc  of  the  circle  representative  of  the  wave- 
front  of  resolution,  the  centre  being  at  O,  and  the  radius  OA  being 
equal  to  a.  B  is  the  point  at  which  the  effect  is  teguiied.  distant 
a-|-»  from  0,  so  that  AB-t.AP-s.PO-rfr. 

Taking  as  the  sundard  phase  that  of  the  secondary  wave  from 
A,  we  may  represent  the  effect  01  PQ  by 


Fic.  17. 


cos2s(i.^uf.. 


where  l-BP-AP  is  the  retardation  at  B  of  the  wave  from  P 
relatively  to  that  from  A. 

Now 

«-(s-l-»)>>/M» (I), 

so  that,  u  we  write 


¥-^^^-i-- 


(2). 


the  effect  at  B  b 

I SSTB  r  I  "•T*/«»  »--*+-»2?/rin|«.A  (      (3), 

the  limits  of  Integration  depending  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
diffracting  edges.  When  a,  t,  X  are  regarded  as  coasUnt,  the  first 
factor  may  be  omitted, — as  indeed  shouM  be  done  for  consistency's 
sake,  inasmuch  as  other  factors  of  the  same  luturi  have  been 
omitted  already. 

The  intensity  P,  the  qnantity  with  which  sre  are  principally 
concerned,  may  thui  be  expretted 

I»-)/coiJ.*»A}«-|-j/iinJ.*«A{«.    .    .     (4). 

These  Integralt,  taken  from  s-o,  an  known  aa  FieinelVbtcgrals; 
we  win  deiwte  them  by  C  and  S,  to  that 


C  -  j^'cos  Jrt« A,       S-  J^'sin  iwi^Jf 


(S). 


When  the  upper  hmit  b  infinity,  so  that  the  limits  comspond  to 
the  inclusion  of  half  the  primary  wave,  C  and  S  are  both  equal  to 
i,  by  a  known  formula;  and  on  account  of  the  rapid  fluctuation 
of  si^n  the  parts  of  the  range  beyond  very  moderate  values  of  * 
contribute  but  little  to  the  result. 


and 


Ascending  series  for  C  and  S  were  given  by  K.  W.  Knockenhauer, 
id  are  readily  investigated.    Integrating  by  parts,  we  find 


*      jo'      *"•       .»Hi»J,«      *•; 


and,  by  continuing  this  proceaa. 

By  separation  of  real  and  imaginary  parts. 


C  -  M  cos  >n>-t-N  sin  )n>  > 
S-Mtin|>i'-Ncosisi'( 

"   I"Xl'4.4.?.4  ~  •   • 
M  -se*      vV    .       'V 

"   T3T337'*T33T5:iI  - 


.  (6), 
.   (7), 

.(8). 

These  aeries  are  convergent  for  all  valuea  of  t,  but  an  practically 
useful  only  when  r  is  small . 
Expretaions  suitable  for  discussion  when  v  Is  large  were  obtained 


■  In  experiment  a  Bne  of  light  Is  sometimes  substituted  for  a  point 
In  order  to  increase  the  iUuimoation.  The  various  parts  of  the  liac 
are  here  indtpenJtnS  sources,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 
To  assume  a  cylindrical  form  of  primary  wave  woukl  be  justifiable 
only  when  then  Is  lynchronism  affloog  the  tecoodaiy  waves  Tniii^ 
from  the  varioua  ccntrea. 
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by L. p. GObcrt  (Jfoi. cnr.ibTAcai. it BruxeOu, 31, p.  1).  Taking 

»«•-• (9). 

we  nay  writ* 


1     rV'rfi 


■du 


(.m- 


't-"d» 


Again,  by  a.luiown  formula, 

SutHtittiting  thu  in  (10),  and  inverting  the  ocder  o(  intcgratioa,  we 
get 

^j^c      I    f'dxfU-K 

1  r"<fa«^'-'-i 

Tliut,  il  we  telle 


(11). 


(13). 


«— 'fc 


C-i-CcMK+Hsinit,     Sof-Gwiit-Hcaeii  . 


(13). 

(U). 

The  constant  parts  in  (14),  vix.  \,  may  be  determined  by  direct 
integration  of  (12),  or  from  t^e  observation  that  by  their  constitu- 
tion G  and  H  vanish  when  v»qo  ,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  C  and 
S  then  assume  the  value  ). 

ComparingtheexpressionsforC,  Sin  terms  of  M,  K.  and  in  terms 
of  G«  H.  we  find  that 

G«i(cosii+tinii)-M,    H*i(cos«(-sin«)+N  .    (1$), 

formulae  which  may  be  utilised  for  the  calculation  of  G,  H  when 
V  (or  v)  is  small.  I^ir  example,  when  ii»o,  M  «0k  N  *o,  and  con> 
scqucntly  G «»  H  -■  J. 

Descending  series  of  the  semi-convervent  class,  available  for 
numerical  calculation  when  u  is  moderately  larKe,  can  be  obtained 
from  (13)  by  writing  x^uy,  and  expanding  tne  denominator  in 
powers  of  y.  The  intcgratioa  of  the  acvcnu  terms  may  then  be 
effected  by  the  formula 


r 


«''/"V-r(i+i)-(s-|)(j-D...!V»; 


and  we  get  in  term*  a<  * 


_      I      1.3.5 ,  1.3.8.7.9 
G-?iI— ^+-;SD . 

u     1      1.3  .  1.3.8.7 


PS). 
(17). 


The  correspondtng  values  of  C  and  S  were  originally  derived  by 
A.  L.  Cauchy,  without  the  uk  of  Gilbert's  integrals,  by  direct 
integration  by  pans. 
From  the  sencs  for  C  and  H  juit  obtained  it  is  easy  to  verify  that 


dH 
IT" 


-»«G.. 


dG 


-sirH-1. 


m- 


We  now  proceed  to  consider  more  particolarly  the  distribution  of 
light  upon  a  screen  PBQ  near  the  shadow  01  a  straiglit  edge  A. 
At  a  point  P  within  the  geometrical  shadow  of  the  obstacle,  the 
half  01  the  wave  to  the  right  of  C  (fig.  18},  the  nearest  point  on  the 
wave-front,  is  wholly  intcrcept«l.  and  on  the  left  the  integration 
is  to  be  taken  from  i-CA  to  i"-eo.  If  V  be  the  value  of  v  corre- 
sponding to  CA,  viz.  •  •    . 

wc  may  write 

P-(j["coa4rt«uf»)*+(|^*«njTS«.*)'     .     (K), 

or,  according  to  our  previous  notation. 

l'-(i-C)«-K*-S.)«-G»+H«.     .     .     (21). 

Now  in  the  integrals  represented  by  Q  and  H  every  element 
diminiBhesasV  increases  from  xcro.  Hence, 
at  CA  increases,  viz.  as  the  point  P  is  more 
and  more  deeply  immersed  in  the  shadow, 
the  illumination  contiMnoiuly  decreases,  and 
that  without  limit.  It  has  long  been  known 
from  (Aservation  that  there  are  no  bands 
on  the  interior  nde  of  the  shadow  of  the 
cdse. 

The  law  of  diminution  when  V  is  moder- 
ately large  is  easily  expressed  with  the  aid 
of  the  series  (16),  ft?)  for  G,  H.  We  have 
ultimately  G*o,  H  -(rV)~*,  so  that 


FlC  tiL 


or  the  illumination  Is  Inveraely  as  the  sqaare 
of  the  dlsuiice  from  the  shadow  of  the  edge. 
For  a  point  Q  outside  the  shadow  the  iotegrfction  extends  oftr 


more  than  half  the  primary  wave.  The  intensity  may  be  cxpreesed  by 

P-(t+C,)»+(l+S»)«    ....<»); 
and  the  royxima  and  minima  occur  when 

a+c)|§+(»+s.)^-o. 


sin  iFV>+cosiTV>-C    ,     ...    98). 

When  V-o,  viz.  at  the  edge  of  the  shadow,  I'-|;   when  V-od. 
I' -a,  on  the  scale  adopted.   The  latter  is  the  intensity  doe  to  the 


uninterrupted  wave.    The  auadrupling  of  the  imensity  in  paasing 
*       *       '  tne  shadow  is,  how«v 

:  an 

-    iX'  - 

wbea  V  is  targe,  for  then  sensibly  G  "O,  and 


outwards  from  the  edge  of  the  shadow  is,  however,  accompanied  by 
fluctuatioos  giving  nae  to  bright  and  dark  bands.  The  poaitioa 
oi  these  bands  determined  by  (23)  may  be  very  aunply  1 


irV-U+nw      .      .     . 

s  being  aa  integer.  In  terms  of  a,  ire  have  from  (>) 

«-(|-^J»)X.     .     .     . 


(34). 


The  first  maximum  in  fact  occurs  when  |v|X-.oaj6X,  and  th, 
first  minimum  when  t-iX— 0016X,  the  conections  bciag  raadily 
obtainable  from  a  table  of  G  by  substitutioa  of  the  appnxdmau 
value  of  V. 

The  position  of  Q  comspottdinE  to  a  given  value  o(  V,  tliat  is. 
to  a  band  of  given  order,  is  by  (19) 


BQ.Si±AD. 


■vvr-^i- 


(26). 


By  means  of  this  exiKession  we  may  trace  the  locus  of  a  band  of 
given  ofder  as  b  varies.  With  sufficient  approxinution  wc  may 
regard  B(2  and  b  as  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  Q.  Denoting  them 
by  X.  V.  BO  that  AB  is  axis  of  y  and  a  perpendicular  through  A  the 
axis  01 X.  and  rationalizing  (26)1  wc  have 

a«r«  -  '\^/— V»«Xy  -o, 

which  represents  a  hyperbola  with  wrttces  at  O  and  A. 

From  (34),  (36)  wc  ice  that  the  width  of  the  bands  is  of  the  order 
'<^lb\ia+b),'a\.  From  this  we  may  infer  the  linMtation  upon  the 
width  of  the  source  of  light,  in  order  that  the  bands  may  be  properly 
formed.  If  w  be  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  aouroe  seen  from  A, 
wfr  should  be  much  smaller  than  tne  above  quantity,  or 

w<vix(«-Kk)/o*i .    .    .    .  "r  CW). 

If  a  be  very  great  in  rdation  to  b,  the  condition  becomes 

«<V(V6)  .......    (28), 

•0  that  if  6  is  to  be  modcratdy  great  (1  metre),  the  apparent  magiu- 
tude  of  the  sun  must  be  greatly  reduced  before  it  can  be  used  aa  a 
source.  The  values  of  V  lor  the  maxima  and  minima  of  intensity, 
and  the  magnitudes  of  the  latter,  were  calculated  by  FresneL  Ao 
extract  from  Us  remilts  is  given  in  the  acoorapanying  ubla. 


V 

1' 

First  maximum     .     .     . 

t-Jl7J 

2-7413 

First  minimum     .     .     . 

1-8726 

I -5570 

Second  maximum      .     . 

2J449 

'r^, 

Second  mmimum       .     . 

3.0S20 

Third  maximum  .     .     . 

a-303> 

Third  minimum         .     . 

3-3913 

t-7440 

A  very  thorough  investigation  of  this  and  other  related  question^ 
accompanied  by  fully  workcd-out  tables  of  the  functions  concerned* 
will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  E.  Lommel  {Abh.  bayer.  Akad,  tf.  Wiss, 
11.  CI.,  IS.  Bd..  iii.  Abth.,  1886). 

When  the  functions  C  and  S  have  once  been  caTculated,  the 
discusuon  of  vaiious  diffraciion  problems  is  much  facilitated  by 
the  idea,  due  to  M .  A.  Cornu  {Journ.de  Phys.,  1874.3.  p.  '  I  asimlUr 
suggestion  was  made  independently  by  G.  F.  Fitzgerald),  of  exhibit* 
ing  as  a  curve  the  relationship  bctwccn'C  and  S.  considered  oa  the 
rectangular  co-ordinates  (i.  y)  of  a  point.  Such  a  curve  is  shown  io 
fig,  19,  where,  according  to  the  definition  (5)  of  C,  S, 


x»J  ooalsi'.Ai.    y*J  sin|«i'.dW    . 


(29). 


The  origin  of  co-ordinatesOcorreq>onds  to  »»o:  and  the  asymptotic 
points  J,  J ',  round  which  the  curve  revolves  In  an  ever-clonng  spiral, 
correspond  to  »^  *oo. 

The  intrinsic  equation,  expressing  the  refation  between  the  ai^ 
r  (measured  from  0)  and  the  inclination  ^  of  the  tangent  of  oay 
points  to.  the  axis,  of  x,  assumes  a  very  simple  form.    Fof 

4x"*Oos  }Tv>.<fc,    dy^sin  iwi^J^i 
so  that 

#-tar«(tf9w-|ii^  cm. 
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^53 


ftnd  for  the  curvature. 


<32); 

(33), 


ConM  reoMrlcB  ttttt  this  equation  sufficet  to  deterniine  the  general 
wanctv  o(  the  curve    For    the    otculatins  circle  at  any  poim 

includes  the  whole  <H  the 
curve  which  lies  b^ond; 
and  the  suocctttve  coo- 
volutions  envelop  one  an- 
other without  intersection. 
The  utility  of  the  curve 
depends  upon  the  fact  that 
the  elements  of  arc  repre- 
sent, in  amplitude  and 
phase,  the  component  vi* 
orations  due  to  the  corre- 
sponding portions  of  the 
tnimary  wave-front.  For 
oy  C}o)  dc»df,  and  by 
(2)  «p  is  proportional  to  ds. 
Moreover  by  (2)  and  (31) 
the  reurdation  of  (rfiase  ol 
the  elementary  vibration 


Fig.  19. 


from  PQ  (fig.  17)  is  2ir6fX, 

,  or  ^.  Hence,  in  accordance 

with  the  rule  for  compoundiAi^  vector  quantities,  the  resultant 
vibration  at  B,  due  to  any  finite  part  <h  the  primary  wave,  is 
fcprescnted  in  amplitude  and  phase  by  the  chord  i«nuig  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  correspoodii^  arc  (tfT-tfi)' 

In  applying  the  curve  in  special  cases  of  diffraction  to  ahibit 
the  effect  at  any  point  P  (fig.  iS)  the  centre  of  the  curve  O  is  to  be 
considered  to  correspond  to  that  point  C  of  the  primary  wave-front 
which  lies  nearest  to  P.  The  operative  part,  or  parts,  of  the  curve 
•re  of  course  those  whkh  re{»eseot  the  unobstructed  portions  of 
the  primary  wave. 

Let  OS  reconsido*.  foUowing  Comu»  the  diffraction  of  a  acnen 
iinliniited  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  terminated  by  a  straight 
•dge.  On  the  Qluminated  side,  at  a  distance  from  the  shadow,  the 
vibratioQ  is  reflresented  by  JJ'<  The  coK>rdinates  of  J,  y  bang 
(i,i),(— i.  ^i),  Pis3;  and  the  phase  is  i  period  in  arrear  of 
that  of  the  element  at  O.  As  the  point  under  contempbtion  is 
supposed  to  approach  the  shadow,  the  vibration  is  represented  by  the 
chord  drawn  from  J  to  a  point  on  the  other  half  of  the  curve,  which 
travels  inwards  from  J'  towards  O.  The  amplitude  is  thus  sut^ect 
to  fluctuations,  which  increase  as  the  shadow  is  approached.  At 
the  point  O  the  intensity  is  one^uarter  of  that  of  the  entire  wave* 
and  after  this  point  is  [>asscd,  that  is,  when  we  have  entered  the 
geometrical  sl^ow.  the  intensity  falls  off  gradually  to  zero,  wUknU 
MmctuathMs.  The  whole  progresa  of  the  phenomenon  is  thus  ex- 
aibited  to  the  eye  in  a  very  instructive  manner. 

We  will  next  sui^wse  that  the  light  is  transmitted  by  a  slit,  and 
inquire  what  is  the  effect  <rf  varying  the  width  of  the  slit  upon  the 
illumination  at  the  projection  of  its  centre.  Under  these  circum- 
atancea  the  arc  to  be  considered  is  Insectcd  at  O,  and  its  length  is 
proportional  to  the  width  of  the  slit.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
leogth  of  the  chord  (which  passes  in  all  cases  through  O)  increases 
to  a  maximum  near  the  place  where  the  phase-retardauon  is  {  of 
a  period,  then  diminishes  to  a  minimum  when  the  retardation  is 
about  I  of  a  period,  and  so  on. 

If  the  slit  IS  of  constant  width  and  we  require  the  flluminatlon 
at  various  points  on  the  screen  behind  it,  we  must  regard  the  arc 
of  the  curve  as  of  constant  Ungth.  The  intensity  is  then,  as  alwavs, 
represented  by  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  chord.  If  the  ^it 
be  narrow,  so  that  the  arc  is  short,  the  intensity  is  constant  over 
a  wide  range,  and  docs  not  fall  off  to  an  important  extent  until 
the,  discrepancy  of  the  extreme  phases  reaches  about  a  quarter  of  a 
period. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  ahadow  of  a  diffractiag 
obstacle  b  received  upon  a  diffusing  screen.,  or,  which  comes  to 
nearly  the  same  thii^,  is  dMervcd  with  an  eye-piece.  If  the  eye, 
provided  if  necessary  with  a  perforated  [^te  m  order  to  reduce  the 
aperture,  be  utuated  inside  the  shadow  at  a  place  where  the  illumina- 
tion IS  stin  sensible,  and  be  focused  upon  the  diffracting  edge,  the 
l^ht  which  It  recdves  will  appear  to  come  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  edge,  and  will  {irescnt  the  effect  of  a  silver  lining.  This  is 
doubtless  the  exf^nation  of  a  "  pretty  optical  phenomenon,  seen . 
in  Switxeriand,  when  the  sun  rises  from  beniod  distant  trees  stand- 
inc  on  the  summit  of  a  mouatain."  ■ 

It.  Dynamkai  Tkury  of  Diffi^aetion. — ^The  cocplanatkn  of 
diffraction  phenomena  given  by  Fresnel  and  his  followers  b 

>  H.  Nccker  (PkO.  Mag^  November  iS^a) ;  Fox  Talbot  (PkiLMat., 
June  18^3}.  "  When  the  sun  is  about  to  emerge  ....  every  branch 
andkaf  IS  lighted  up  with  a  silvery  lustre  of  indescribable  beauty. .-.  - 
The  birds,  as  Mr  Neckcr  very  truly  describes,  appear  like  flying 
brilliant  sparks.'*  Talbot  ascribes  the  appearance  to  ififfractloii; 
•ad  hi$  racommtnda  the  uae  of  a  teleaoope. 


Indepeiidait  oCvpcdai  vSewi  as  to  tb«  natore  of  the  aether,  at  least 

in  Its  main  featttres;  for  in  the  absence  of  a  more  comj^ete 
foundation  it  is  impossible  to  treat  rigorously  the  mode  of  acUoo 
of  a  solid  obstacle  such  as  a  screen.  But,  without  entimDg  uptm 
matters  of  thk  kind,  we  may  inquire  fn  what  manner  a  primary 
wave  may  be  resolved  into  elementary  secondary  waves,  and 
in  particular  as  to  the  law  of  intensity  and  polarisation  in  a 
aeooiKiary  wave  as  dependent  upon  its  direction  of  propagation, 
and  upon  the  character  as  regards  polarizatfen  of  the  primary 
wave.  This  question  was  treated  by  Stokes  in  his  **  Dynamical 
Theory  of  Diffraction  "  {Comb.  PkiL  Trans,,  1849}  on  the  basis 
of  the  ehstic  solid  theory. 

Let  X,  y,  t  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  particle  of  the  medium  hi 
its  natural  state,  and  {,  i|,  f  the  displacements  of  the  same  particle 
at  the  end  of  rime  I,  measured  in  tne  directions  of  the  three  axes 
respectively.  Then  the  first  of  the  eqnatkms  of  motion  may  be  put 
under  the  form 

wlicK  <fi  and  0  denote  the  two  arbitrary  coiutmnta.  Put  for  thott- 
neia 


i+g+^- 


0). 


w. 


and  represent  by  v^  the  quantity  multiplied  by  1*.  Acncdinf  to 
thii  notation,  the  three  equation,  of  motion  an 

It  is  to  be  obwrved  that  a  denotes  the  dilatation  of  volume  of  the 
clement  situated  at  (l,  y,  i).  In  the  limiting  case  in  which  the 
medium  is  regarded  as  abootutely  incompressible  I  vanishes;  but, 
ui  order  that  equations  (i)  may  preserve  their  genenlity,  we  must 
suppose  a  at  the  same  time  to  become  infinite,  and  repUcc  o^  by 
a  new  function  of  the  co-ordinates. 

These  equations  simplify  very  much  in  their  application  to  plane 
waves.  If  the  ray  be  parallel  to  OX,  and  the  direction  of  vibration 
parallel  to  OZ,  we  have  (-o,  ,=o,  while  (  is  a  function  of  i  and 
t  only.  Equation  (i)  and  the  first  pair  ol  equations  (2)  are  thua 
aatisfied  identically.    The  third  equation  givca 


^"^ 


(3). 


of  which  the  aolotioa  ia 

t-nu-x) (4). 

where  /  is  an  arbitrary  function. 

The  queatioo  aa  to  the  law  of  the  aecondary  waves  ia  thus  an- 
swered by  Stoket.  "Lct{-o,«-o,r-/(M-x)bethed!splacenienta 
corresponding  to  the  incident  Ikbt;  let  Oi  be  any  point  in  the  plane 
P  (of  the  wave-front),  <S  an  element  of  that  plane  adjacent  to  Oi; 
and  consider  the  diatuibuce  due  to  that  portion  only  of  the  inddeol 
disturbance  which  passes  continually  across  dS.  Let  O  be  any  point 
in  the  medium  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  point  Oi  which  is 
large  in  comparison  with  the^ length  of  a  wave;  let  OjO  "r,  and  let 
this  line  make  an  angle  9  with  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the 
incident  light,  or  the  axis  of  x,  and  ^  with  the  direction  of  vibration, 
or  axis  of  s.  Then  the  displacnnent  at  O  will  uke  place  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  OiO,  and  lying  in  tlie  plane  ZOiO;  and,  if  f^  be  the 
displacement  at  O,  reckoned  pautive  in  the  direction  nearest  to 
that  in  which  the  incidcat  vibrations  are  reckoned  positive. 

{'-^a+cos9)sin#/'(4(-f). 
In  particular,  if 

A4«-«)-«si«^(il-.)      ...,(?). 
weskaDhave 

f-j^a+eosflrin^cos'^Ch-r)    .     ,     .    («)." 

It  is  then  verified  that,  after  integratian  with  respect  to  dS,  (6) 
gives  the  saaae  distarbaace  aa  if  tha  primary  wave  had  been  auppiDecd 
9  pass  on  unbroken. 

The  occatrence  of  sin  «  as  a  factor  in  (6)  shows  that  the  relative 
intensities  of  the  primary  light  and  of  that  diffracted  in  the  direc- 
tion 9  depend  upon  the  oonditioo  of  the  former  aa  rcgaida  polarisa- 
tion. If  the  direction  of  primary  vibration  be  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  diffraction  (containing  both  primary  and  secondary 
rays),  sin  #  - 1 ;  but,  if  the  primary  vibration  be  in  the  plane  of 
dittraction,  sin  ^..cos  9.  This  result  waa  employed  by  Stokes  aa 
a  criterion  of  the  direction  of  vibration;  and  bis  eaperiiaeata,  coo- 
ducted  with  giatings,  lad  him  to  tjw  conclusion  that  the  vibratuns 
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of  polarised  light  are  executed  in  a  direction  perpendUuiar  to  the 
plane  of  polarization. 

The  (actor  (i+cos  0)  shows  in  what  manner  the  secondary  dis- 
turbance depends  upon  the  direction  in  which  it  is  propagatca  with 
respect  to  the  front  of  the  primary  wave. 

It,  as  suffices  for  all  practical  purposes,  we  limit  the  application 
of  the  formulae  to  points  in  advance  of  the  plane  at  which  the  wave 
is  supposed  to  be  broken  up,  we  may  use  simpler  methods  of  resolu- 
tion than  that  abovx  consiacrcd.  It  appears  indeed  that  the  purely 
mathematical  question  has  no  definite  answer.  In  illustration  of 
this  the  analogous  problem  for  sound  may  be  referred  to.  Imagine 
a  flexible  lamiiu  to  be  introduced  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  plane 
at  which  resolution  is  to  be  effected.  The  introduction  of  the  lamina 
(supposed  to  be  dev-oid  of  inertia)  will  make  no  difference  to  the 
propagation  of  plane  parallel  sonorous  waves  throuph  the  position 
which  it  occupies.  At  every  point  the  motion  of  the  lamina  will  be 
the  same  as  would  have  occurred  in  its  absence,  the  pressure  of  the 
waves  impinging  from  behind  being  just  what  is  required  to  generate 
the  waves  infront.  Now  it  is  evident  tliat  the  aerial  motion  in  front 
of  the  lamina  is  determined  by  what  happens  at  the  lamina  without 
regard  to  the  cause  of  the  motion  there  existing.  Whether  the 
necessary  forces  arc  due  to  aerial  pressures  acting  on  the  rear,  or  to 
forces  directly  impressed  from  without,  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 
The  conception  of  the  lamina  leads  immediately  to  two  schemes, 
according  to  which  a  primary  wave  may  be  supposed  to  be  broken 
up.  In  the  first  of  these  the  element  tfS,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  be 
estimated,  is  supposed  to  execute  its  actual  motion,  while  cvcr>' other 
clement  of  the  plane  lamina  is  maintained  at  rest.  The  resulting 
aerial  motion  in  front  is  readily  calculated  (see  Raylcigh,  Theory  of 
Sound,  S  278) ;  it  is  symmetrical  with  rc*ipect  to  the  origin,  i.e.  indc- 
rtendent  ot  0.  When  the  secondary  disturbance  thus  obtained  is 
mtegratcd  with  respect  to  rfS  over  the  entire  plane  of  the  lamina,  the 
result  is  necessarily  the  same  as  would  have  been  obtained  had  the 
primary  wave  been  supposed  to  pass  on  without  resolution,,  for  this 
IS  precisely  the  motion  generated  when  every  element  of  the  lamina 
vibrates  with  a  common  motion,  equal  to  that  attributed  to  dS. 
The  only  assumption  here  involved  is  the  evidently  legitimate  one 
that,  wncn  two  systems  of  variously  distributed  motion  at  the 
lamina  are  superposed,  the  corresponding  motions  in  front  arc 
superposed  also.  ^    , 

The  method  of  fcsolution  just  described  is  the  simplest,  but  it  is 
only  one  of  an  indefinite  numoer  that  might  be  proposed,  and  which 
arc  all  equally  legitimate,  so  long  as  the  question  is  regarded  as  a 
merely  mathematical  one,  without  reference  to  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  actual  screens.  If,  instead  of  supposing  the  motion  at  rfS 
to  be  that  of  the  primary  wave,  and  to  be  zero  elsewhere,  we  suppose 
the  force  operative  over  the  clement  dS  of  the  lamina  to  be  that 
corresponding  to  the  primary  wave,  and  to  \'anish  elsewhere,  we 
obtain  a  secondary  wave  following  quite  a  different  law.  In  this 
case  the  motion  in  different  directions  varies  as  cos0,  vanishing  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the  primary  wave. 
Here  again,  on  integration  over  the  entire  lamina,  the  aggrreate 
effect  of  the  secondary  waves  is  necessarily  the  same  as  that  olthe 
primary. 

In  order  to  apply  these  ideas  to  the  investigation  of  the  secondary 
wave  of  light,  we  require  the  solution  of  a  problem,  first  treated 
by  Stokes,  viz.  the  dctermitiation  of  the  motion  in  an  infinitely 
extended  clastic  solid  due  to  a  locally  applied  periodic  force.  H 
wc  suppose  that  the  force  impressed  upon  the  element  of  mass 
D  dx^  dx  is 

DZ  dxdy  da, 

being  everywhere  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Z,  the  only  change  required 
in  our  equations  (i),  (2)  is  the  addition  of  the  term  Z  to  the  second 
member  of  the  third  equation  (2).  In  the  forced  vibration,  now 
under  consideration,  Z,  and  the  quantities  f,  ij,  f.  8  expressing  the 
resulting  motion,  are  to  be  supposed  proportional  to  «'"',  where 
isV(— i),  and  B-aWT,  t  being  the  periodic  time.  Undcrthesc 
circumstances  the  double  differentiation  with  respect  to  /  of  any 
quantity  is  equivalent  to  multiplication  by  the  factor— n',  and  thus 
our  equations  take  the  form 


(4V+n>)r+(o' 


■  P). 


A) 

It  will  now  be  convenient  to  introduce  the  quantities  oi,  bi,  at, 
which  express  the  rotalions  of  the  elements  of  the  medium  round  axes 
parallel  to  those  of  co-ordinates,  in  accordance  with  the  equations 

••-3j-£-  ''-jrry  ''-ai-a  •  ■  <*'• 

In  terms  of  these  we  obtain  from  (7),  by  differentiation  and  subtxac* 
lion, 

<*V+  ^    - 
..  (iV+»^»,-iZ/dY     \      ....    (TO 


};t/);~-dild*] 


The  first  of  equations  (9)  gives 


For  «i  we  faaw 


-CP. 


1^*-.  • 


(MO- 
OD. 


where  r  is  the  distance  between  tlie  dement  dxdydt  and  the  point 
where  oi  is  estimated,  and 


l>ii/&>av/X. 


(12). 


X  being  the  wave-length. 

(Tbu  solution  may  be  verified  ia  the  suae  maniier  as  Poiasoa'a 
theorem,  in  which  A— o.) 

Wc  will  now  introduce  the  svpposition  that  tlie  force  Z  acta 
only  within  a  small  space  of  volume  T,  ntuatcd  at  (s,  y.  s),  and  (or 
simplicity  suppose  that  it  is  at  the  ori^  of  co-ordinates  tlut  the 
rotations  arc  to  be  estimated.    Intcgratmg  by  parts  in  (11).  we  gee 

In  which  the  iotesretcd  temw  at  the  limiu  vaiuth,  Z  being  finite 
only  within  the  region  T.    Thus 

Since  the  <<iiiifniinns  of  T  are  si^pased  to  be  very  saall  ia  coa- 
parison  with  X,  tlie  factor  j-  \~~)  >•  sensibly  constant ;  so  that. 
If  Z  stand  (or  the  mean  value  of  Z  over  the  volume  T.  we  may  write 

ifiod 


(J3). 


In  like 


TZ 


i(^ 


ta«). 


Fiom  (lo),  (13),  (14)  we  see  tliat,  aa  m^t  have  been  expected, 
the  rotation  at  any  point  is  about  an  axis  perpendicular  both  to 
the  direction  of  the  loroe  and  to  the  line  joming  the  point  to  the 


TZsinirf  /«-*\ 


louicc  of  disturbance.    If  the  resultant  rotation  be  w ,  we  hsve 

^  denoting  the  angle  bttwtjui  r  nnd  t.  In  differentiating  r'''lr 
widi  respect  to  r,  we  may  neglect  the  term  divided  by  r*  as  altogether 
insensible,  ir  being  an  exceedingly  great  quantity  at  any  moderate 
diitaooefromtbecriglaof  diaturbanoa.    Thus 

_    -a.TZsin»  «-* 

'" — X.»   :-~r 


m. 


which  completely  determines  the  rotation  at  any  point.  For  a  dia- 
turbing  force  of  given  integral  magnitude  it  is  seen  to  be  everywhere 
about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  r  and  the  direction  of  the  force,  and 
in  magnitude  dependent  only  upon  the  angle  (#)  between  these  two 
directions  and  upon  the  distance  (r). 

The  intensity  of  light  is,  however,  more  usually  expressed  in 
terms  o(  the  actual  displacement  in  the  plane  of  the  wave.  This 
displacement,  which  we  may  denote  by  f',  u  in  the  plane  containing 
t-aod  r,  and  perpendicular  to  the  latter.  Its  connexion  with  «  a 
expreaaed  by  ar  mic/dr;  so  that 


^   TZsin»  /t"-*) 


0«). 


where  the  (actor  «"  is  restored. 

Retaining  only  the  real  part  of  (16),  we  find,  as  the  result  of  • 
load  application  of  force  equal  to 

DTZootnl (17). 

the  distmtaace  eqnaed  by 


t^'-W^-^^ '  •     •     •     •    (>8)- 


The  occnrTeaoe  of  sin  4  shows  that  there  Is  no  diatiirfaance 
radiated  ia  the  diiectlca  of  the  force,  a  fcatuie  which  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  considerations  of  symmetry. 

We  will  now  apply  (18)  to  the  investigation  of  a  bw  of  secondary 
disturbance,  when  a  primary  wave 

r-sin(X-k) (19) 

iasappaaedtohehnkenapinpusingtheplane*»o.  Thefirststep 
is  to  calculate  the  force  which  represents  the  reaction  between  the 
partaof  the  medium  separated  by  x«o.  The  force  operative  upon 
the  podtlve  half  is  parallel  to  OZ,  and  of  amount  per  unit  of  ana 
aqual  to 

-t>D  iSlix^VKD  CM  nl; 

nad  to  this  fores  acting  over  the  whole  of  the  plane  the  actual 
motioa  an  the  psaitivc  sida  may  be  caaosfved  to  be  dae.    Tke 
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flMoBOtfy  tlMuiBMW  oofwipoiidiin  to  u6  CHiBMt  aS  of  thfl  pwiw 
may  b«  MipiiOMd  to  be  thM  caoMd  by  a  lone  of  tlw  ibove  magmtiide 
meum  over  £  and  vaniiUnc  ebewlxic;  and  k  only  laaaiiie  to 
T""'"*  vbat  the  neult  of  auch  a  tores  would  be. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  force  ia  qoeMioo.  luppoeed  to  act 

~a  the  positive  half  ooiy  of  the  medium,  produces  lust  double  of 

effect  that  would  be  caused  by  the  same  force  if  the  medium 

undivided,  and  on  the  latter  suppositioa  (being  also  Iocs  Hard 


■pool 


•t  a  point)  it  comes  under  the  head  already  ooosidefed. 

to  (18),  the  eflcct  of  the  force  acting  at  JS  parallel  to  OZ,  and 


•novnt  equal  to 

aflDdScoaal, 
aril)  be  a  distwbance 

f-S^ooa(»«-»r) 


PO). 


Rgird  being  had  to  (ii).  TUs  therefoee  eipwists  the  secondary 
disturbance  at  a  dbtance  r  and  in  a  dinction  making  an  angle  * 
with  OZ  (the  diractioo  of  primary  vibration)  due  to  the  element  dS 

of  the  wave-front.  _.  

The  proportionality  of  the  secondary  ditturbuce  to  un  ^  is 
oommon  to  " 
thereisno 

secondary  rays.  ... 

necessity  of  supposing  the  phase  of  the  secondaiy  wave  aooelecated 
by  a  quarter  of  an  undulation,  were  first  estabUshed  by  Archibald 
Smith,  as  the  result  of  a  comparison  between  the  primary  wave, 
sopposed  to  pass  on  without  resolution,  and  the  intepated  effect 
oi  all  the  secondary  waves  ({  l).  The  oocunvnoe  of  Tacton  such 
■a  sin  4,  or  id+ooe  t),  In  the  expcsasian  of  the  secondary  wave 
has  no  influence  upon  tne  result  oi  the  integration,  the  effects  of 
all  the  elements  for  which  the  factors  differ  appreciably  from  unity 
being  destroyed  by  mutual  interference. 
Tne  choice  between  various  methods  of  rcaotutioa,  al!  mathe- 
iticalhr  admissible,  would  be  guided  by  Physical  ooosii' 
oecting  the  mode  of  action  of  obstacles.    Thus,  to  refer 


.lespecting 


r again  to 


the  acoustical  analogue  ia  which  plane  waves  are  incident  upoo 
ft  perforated  rmd  screen,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  best 
npnsented  by  the  first  method  of  resolution,  leading  to  symmetrical 
aecoadaiy  wave*,  in  which  the  nomal  motion  is  supposed  to  be  aero 
over  the  nnperfcsated  parts.  Indeed,  if  the  aperture  is  very  small, 
this  method  gives  the  cooect  icsult,  save  as  to  a  constant  factor.  In 
Gbe  manner  our  ptesent  law  (ao)  would  apply  to  the  Idnd  of  obstnic- 
tion  that  would  be  caused  by  an  actual  physical  division  of  the  elastic 
medium,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  area  supposed  to  be  occupied 
by  tbe  iaterceptiiw  screen,  but  of  course  not  extending  to  the  pisits 
(apposed  to  be  perforated. 

.  On  the  dedromagnetic  tbewy,  the  problem  of  diffraction  becomes 
definite  when  tbe  ptopcttie*  of  tbe  obstacle  are  laid  down.    The 


asmpiot  supposition  is  tbit  the  material  composing  the  obetack 
is  perfectly  conducting,  is.  perfectly  reflecting  X>n  this  basis 
A.  J.  W.Sommerfeld  (Ualh.  Ann.,  1895, 47,  P-  317).  with  great  mathe- 
matical skill,  has  solved  the  pnUem  of  the  shadow  thrown  by  a 
■emi-infinite  planaecreen.  A  simplified  expositioo  has  been  given  by 
HoaoeLamb(iVsclMd.Jfatt.&e.,t906,4,p.i9o).  Itappearsthat 
Fresod'a  results,  although  baaed  on  an  unoesfect  theory,  letiuire  only 
insignificant  corrections.  Probleins  not  limited  to  two  dimensions, 
such  for  example  as  the  shadow  of  a  circular  disk,  present  great 
difficulties,  and  have  not  hitherto  been  treated  by  a  rigorous  method; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Fresnel't  laulta  would  be 
departed  fiwn  materially.  (R.) 

DIFPDSrai  (from  the  Lat  iiftmdtnx  db-,  asondeT,  and 
fmidac,  to  pout  out),  in  geneni,  a  q>rcadittg  out,  scattering 
or  ciiciilation;  in  piqrsics  tbe  tenn  is  applied  to  a  qpedal 
phenomenon,  treated  below. 

I.  Gtntnl  Dtsmftitn. — When  two  different  substances  are 
placed  in  contact  with  each  other  they  sometimes  remain 
separate,  but  in  many  cases  a  gradual  mixing  takes  place.  In  the 
case  where  both  the  substances  are  gases  the  process  of  mixing 
continues  until  the  result  is  a  uniform  mixture.  In  other  cases 
the  propottions  h  «rhlch  two  (Bfteient  substances  can  mix 
fie  betwico  cestain  fixed  Ibmts,  but  the  mixtare  is  distinguished 
from  a  chemical  compound  by  the  fact  that  between  these  limits 
the  composition  of  the  mixtare  is  capable  of  continuous  variation, 
while  in  chemical  compounds,  Uie  pcoportions  of  the  different 
constituents  can  only  have  a  discrete  series  of  numerical  values, 
each  different  ratio  representing  a  different  compound.  If  we 
take,  for  example,  air  and  water  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  air 
Wl  become  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  water  will  evaporate  into 
tbe  air,  and  the  proportions  of  cither  constituent  absorbed  by  the 
other  wDI  vary  conthiuously.  Bat  a  Hmit  will  come  when  the  air 
win  absorb  no  more  water,  and  the  siater  will  absorb  no  more  air, 
tnd  throughout  tbe  change  a  definite  surface  of  separation  will 
edst  between  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  parts.    When  no  surf  ace 


of  lepftratidB  evtr  exists  between  two  MibaUnoct  thtgr  mntl 
necessarily  be  capable  of  mixing  in  all  pnportioos.  If  they  ai« 
not  capable  of  mixing  in  all  piopottiatis  a  discoatinuoHS  changi 
must  occur  somewhere  between  the  regions  where  the  sobatancct 
are  still  unmixed,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  surface  of  separation, 

Tbe  phenomena  of  mixing  thus  involves  the  fallowing  pnx 
cesses^— <i)  A  motion  of  the  substances  rebthra  to  one  amthei 
throughout  a  definite  nptm  of  space  in  which  mising  is  taking 
place.  TUs  rdative  motion:  is  called  "diffusion."  (1)  The  pas- 
sage of  portions  of  the  mixing  substances  across  the  tnrfatt  of 
sq>atation  when  such  a  surface  exists.  These  surface  actions 
ate  described  under  various  terms  such  as  solution,  evaporation, 
condctisatinn  and  so  forth.  For  example,  when  a  soluble  salt  is 
placed  in  a  liquid,  the  process  which  occurs  at  the  surface  of  the 
salt  is  called  "  solution,"  but  the  salt  which  enten  the  liquid  by 
solution  is  transported  from  the  surface  into  the  interior  «(  the 
liquid  by  "diffusion." 

Difftt^on  may  take  place  in  solids,  that  is,  in  regions  occupied 
by  matter  which  continues  to  exhibit  the  properties  of  the  saMd 
state.  Xkus  if  two  liquids  which  can  mk  ate  separated  by  a 
membisne  or  partition,  the  mixing  may  take  place  through  the 
membrane.  If  a  solution  of  salt  is  separated  from  pure  water  by 
a  sheet  of  parchment,  part  of  the  salt  will  pass  through  the  parch- 
ment into  the  water.  If  water  and  glycerin  ate  sqNuatcd  in  this 
way  most  of  the  water  will  pass  into  the  glyceiitt  and  a  little 
glycerin  win  pass  through  in  the  opposite  direction,  a  property 
frequently  used  by  microscopists  for  the  purpose  of  gradually 
transferring  minute  algae  from  water  into  glycerin.  A  still  more 
interesting  series  of  examples  is  afforded  1^  the  passage  of  gases 
through  partitions  of  metal,  notably  the  passage  of  hydrogen 
through  platinttm  and  palladium  at  high  temperatures.  When 
the  process  is  considered  with  reference  toamembtane  or  partition 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  passage  of  a  substance  from  one  side  to  the 
other  is  commonly  known  as  "osmosis"  or  "transpiration" 
(see  Solution)  ,  but  what  occuis  In  the  material  of  the  membrane 
itself  Is  correctly  described  as  diffusion. 

Simple  cases  of  diffusion  are  essily  observed  quaUlativdy.  If  a 
solution  of  a  coloured  salt  is  carefully  introduced  by  a  funnd  bto 
the  bottom  of  a  jar  containing  water,  the  two  portions  will  at  first 
be  fairly  well  defined,  but  if  the  mixture  can  exist  m  all  propor- 
tions, the  surface  of  separation  win  graduany  disappear;  and  the 
rise  of  the  colour  Into  the  upper  part  and  its  gradual  weakening 
in  the  lower  part,  may  be  watched  for  days,  weieks  or  even  longer 
intervals.  The  diffusion  of  a  strong  aniline  colouring  matter  into 
tbe  interior  of  gelatine  is  easily  observed,  and  is  commonly  seen  in 
copying  apparatus.  Diffusion  of  gases  may  be  shown  to  exist  by 
taking  glass  Jan  containing  vapours  of  bydrocUotic  acid  and 
ammonia,  and  placing  them  In  communication  with  the  heavier 
gas  downmost.  The  precipitation  of  ammonium  chloride  shows 
that  diffusion  exists,  though  the  chemical  action  prevents  this 
example  from  foiming  a  typical  case  of  diffusion.  Again,  when 
a  fihn  of  Canada  balsam  is  enclosed  between  glass  plates,  the 
disappearance  during  a  few  weeks  of  smaH  air  bubbles  enclosed 
in  the  balsam  can  be  watched  under  tbe  micnacope. 

In  fluid  media,  whether  liquids  or  gases,  the  process  of  mbdng 
is  greatly  accelerated  by  stirring  or  agitating  the  fluids,  and 
liquids  which  ml^t  take  yean  to  mix  if  Mt  to  themselves 
can  thus  be  mixed  in  a  few  seconds.  It  Is  necessary  to  carefully 
distinguish  the  effects  of  agitation  from  those  of  diffusion  proper. 
By  shaking  up  two  liquids  which  do  not  mix  we  split  them  up 
into  a  large  number  of  different  portions,  and  so  greatly  increase 
the  area  of  the  surface  of  separation,  besides  decieasfaig  the 
thicknesses  of  the  various  portions.  But  even  when  we  produce 
the  appearance  of  a  unlfonn  turbid  mixture,  tbe  smaU  portions 
remain  quite  distinct.  If  however  tbe  fluids  can  ically  mbc,  the 
final  process  most  in  every  case  depend  on  diffusion,  and  aU  we 
do  by  shaking  is  to  increase  the  sectional  area,  and  decrease  the 
thickness  of  the  diffusing  portions,  thus  rendering  the  completion 
of  the  operation  more  rapfcl.  If  a  gas  is  shaken  up  in  a  liquid 
the  process  of  absorption  of  the  bubbles  Is  also  accelerated  by 
capillary  action,  as  occurs  in  an  ordinary  qurklct  botUe.  To 
state  the  matter  pitclsely,  however  finely  two  fluids  have  bees 
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nbdivided  by  tgUatiaa,  tlie  molecnUr  constitution  of  the 
diSermt  portions  icmains  unchsnged.  The  ultimate  process 
by  which  tlie  individiul  molecules  of  two  different  sulwtsnces 
become  mixed,  producing  finally  a  homogeneous  mixture,  Is  in 
every  case  rtiffiiiion.  In  other  words,  diffusion  is  that  relative 
molian  of  the  molecules  of  two  different  substances  by  which  the 
proportions  of  the  molecules  in  any  region  containing  a  finite 
number  of  molecules  are  changed. 

In  order,  tberefote,  to  make  aocuiate  olisemtkias  of  dlffunon  in 
fluids  it  is  oeocsaary  to  guard  lyainst  any  cause  which  mayiet  up 
currents;  and  in  .some  cases  this  is  exceedingly  difiicult.  Thus,  if 
gas  is  absorbed  at  the  upper  surface  of  a  liquid,  and  tf  the  gaseous 
solution  is  heavier  than  tlie  pure  liquid,  currents  may  be  set  up,  and 
a  steady  state  of  diffusion  may  cease  to  exist.  Tliis  has  been  tested 
experimentally  by  C.  C.  von  Hafner  and  W.  E.  Adney.  The  same 
thmg  may  happen  when  a  gas  is  evolved  into  a  liquid  at  the  surface 
of  a  solid  even  if  no  bubbles  arc  formed;  thus  if  pieces  of  aluminium 
are  placed  in  oausdc  soda,  the  currents  set  up  by  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  are  sufficient  to  set  the  aluminium  pieces  in  motion,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  motions  of  the  Diatomaceae  are  similarly 
caused  by  the  evolution  of  oxygen.  In  some  pairs  of  substances 
diffusion  may  takeplace  more  ra(Mdly  than  in  others.  Of  course  the 
progress  of  events  in  any  experiment  nccesssrily  depends  on  various 
causes,  such  as  the  slie  of  toe  containing  vessels,  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  when  experiments  with  different  substances  are  carried  out  under 
rimilar  conditions,  however  these  *'  similar  conditions  "  be  defined, 
the  rates  of  diffusum  must  be  capable  of  numerical  comparison,  and 
the  results  must  be  expressiUe  in  terms  of  at  least  one  physical 
quantity,  which  for  any  two  substances  can  be  called  tnetr  co- 
efficient of  diffusion.    How  to  select  this  quantity  we  shall  see  later. 

s.  QuautUttlae  1/tUwds  of  observing  Diffusien. — ^Tbe  simplest 
plan  of  determining  the  progress  of  diffusion  between  two  liquids 
would  be  to  draw  off  and  examine  portions  from  different  strata 
at  some  stage  in  the  process;  the  disturbance  produced  would, 
however,  interfere  irith  the  subsequent  process  of  diftision,  and 
the  obsovatioos  could  not  be  continued.  By  placing  in  the 
liquid  column  hollow  glass  beads  of  different  average  densities, 
and  observing  at  what  height  they  remain  suspended,  it  is 
possible  to  trace  the  variations  of  density  of  the  liquid  column 
at  different  depths,  and  different  times.  In  this  method,  which 
was  originally  introduced  by  Lord  Kelvin,  difficulties  were 
caused  1^  the  adherence  of  small  air  bubbles  to  the  beads. 

In  general,  optical  methods  are  the  most  capable  of  giving 
exact  results,  and  the  foUowiog  may  be  distinguished,  (a)  By 
refracium  in  a  hariuntal  plane,  U  the  containing  vessel  is  in 
the  form  of  a  ptism,  the  deviation  of  a  horizontal  ray  of  light  In 
passing  through  the  prism  determines  the  index  of  refraction, 
and  consequently  the  density  of  the  stratum  through  which  the 
lay  passes,  (b)  By  refraction  in  a  vertical  plane.  Owing  to  the 
density  varying  with  the  depth,  a  horizontal  ray  entering  the 
liquid  also  undergoes  a  small  vertical  deviation,  being  bent 
downwards  totrards  the  layers  of  greater  density.  The  observa- 
tion of  this  vertical  deviation  determines  not  the  actual  density, 
but  its  rate  of  variation  with  the  depth,  >.«.  the"debsily  gradient " 
at  any  point,  (c)  By  Ike  tacckarituler.  In  the  cases  of  solutions 
of  sugar,  which  cause  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarized  light, 
the  densi^  of  the  sugar  at  any  depth  may  be  determined  by 
observing  the  corresponding  angle  of  rotation,  this  was  done 
originally  by  W.  Voigt. 

3.  Elementary  Definitions  of  Co^ffidenl  of  Diffiaitn.—ThK 
simplest  case  of  diffusion  is  that  of  a  substance,  say  a  gas,  diffusing 
in  the  interior  of  a  homogeneous  solid  medium,  whidi  remains  at 
rest,  when  no  external  forces  act  on  the  system.  We  may  regard 
it  as  the  result  of  experience  that:  (i)  If  the  density  of  the  diffus- 
ing substance  Is  eveiywhere  the  same  no  diffusion  takes  place,  and 
(3)  if  the  density  of  the  diffusing  substance  is  different  at  different 
points,  diffusion  win  take  place  from  places  of  greater  to  those  of 
lesser  density,  and  will  not  cease  until  the  density  is  everywhere 
the  same.  It  follows  that  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  diffusing  sub- 
stance at  any  point  in  any  direction  must  depend  on  the  density 
gradient  at  that  point  in  that  direction,  i.e.  on  the  rate  at  which 
the  density  of  the  diffusing  substance  decreases  as  we  move  in 
that  direction.  We  may  define  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  as  the 
ratio  of  the  total  mass  per  unit  area  which  flows  across  any 
small  section,  to  the  rate  of  decrease  of  the  density  per  unit 
distanrr  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  section. 


In  the  case  of  attady  diffasioa  panlW  to  the  axis  of  X,  if  *  be  tha 
den^ty  of  the  diffuang  substance,  and  ( the  mass  which  flows  acroa 
a  unit  of  area  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  aJdsof  x,  then  thedensity 
gradient  is  — rfp/rfx  and  the  ratio  of  ^to  this  is  called  the  "  eoefficient 
of  diffusion."  By  what  has  been  said  this  ratio  icmahis  finke,  how- 
ever small  the  actual  gradient  and  flow  may  be;  and  It  is  natural 
to  assume,  at  any  rate  as  a  first  appraximatian,  that  it  Is  constant 
as  far  as  the  quantities  in  question  are  concerned.  Thus  if  the 
coefficient  of  diffusion  be  denoted  by  K  we  have  9~  —  Kidofdx), 

Further,  the  rate  at  which  the  qoantity  of  substance  is  increasinif 
in  an  element  between  the  distances  x  and  x+dx  is  equal  to  the 
diffeience  of  the  rates  of  flow  in  and  out  of  the  two  faces,  whence  as 
in  hydrodynamics,  we  have  dpfdt  *  —dqldx. 

It  follows  that  the  equation  of  diffusion  in  this  case  aHiinn^  the 
form 

*>_  d/„di>\ 

which  18  identical  with  the  equations  representing  conduction  of 
heat,  flow  of  electricity  and  other  physical  phenomena.  For  motion 
in  three  dimensions  we  have  in  like  manner 

and  the  corresponding  equations  in  electricity  and  heat  for  aniso- 
tropic substances  would  be  available  to  account  for  any  parallel 
phenomena,  which  may  arise,  or  might  be  conceived,  to  exist  in 
connexion  with  diffusion  through  a  crystalline  solid. 

In  the  case  of  a  very  dilute  solution,  the  coeffident  of  dlffunon 
of  the  dissolved  substance  can  be  defined  in  the  same  way  as 
when  the  diffusion  takes  place  in  a  solid,  because  the  effects  of 
diffusion  will  not  have  any  perceptible  influence  on  the  solvent, 
and  the  latter  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  remaining  practically 
at  rest.  But  in  most  cases  of  diffusion  between  two  fluids,  both 
of  the  fluids  arc  in  motion,  and  hence  there  is  far  greater  difficulty 
in  determining  the  motion,  and  even  in  defining  the  coefficient  of 
diffusion.  It  is  important  to  notice  in  the  first  Instance,  that  it 
is  only  the  rdative  motion  of  the  two  substances  which  consti- 
tutes diffusion.  Thus  when  a  current  of  air  is  blowing,  under 
ordinary  citcimistances  the  changes  which  take  place  are  purely 
mechanical,  and  do  not  depend  on  the  separate  diffusions  of  the 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  which  the  air  is  mainly  composed.  It  is 
only  when  two  gases  are  flowing  with  unequal  velocity,  that 
is,  when  they  have  a  rdative  motion,  that  these  changes  of 
rdative  distribution,  which  are  called  diffusion,  take  place.  The 
best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  investigate  the  separate  motions 
of  the  two  fluids,  taking  account  of  the  mechanical  actions 
exerted  on  them,  and  supposing  that  the  mutual  action  of  the 
fluids  causes  cither  fluid  to  resist  the  relative  motion  of  the  other. 

4.  The  Coefficient  of  Resistance.— LH  us  call  the  two  diffusing 
fluids  A  and  B.  If  B  were  absent,  the  motion  of  the  fluid  A 
would  be  determined  entirely  by  the  variations  of  pressure  of  the 
fluid  A,  and  by  the  external  forces,  such  as  that  due  to  gravity 
acting  on  A.  Similarly  if  A  were  absent,  the  motion  of  B  would 
be  determined  entirely  by  the  variations  of  pressuic  due  to  the 
fluid  B,  and  by  the  external  forces  acting  on  B.  When  both 
fluids  are  mixed  together,  each  fluid  tends  to  resist  the  relative 
motion  of  the  other,  and  by  the  law  of  equality  of  action  and 
reaction,  the  resistance  which  A  experiences  from  B  is  every- 
where equal  and  opposite  to  the  resistaiKe  which  B  experiences 
from  A.  If  the  amount  of  this  resistance  per  um't  volume  be 
divided  by  the  relative  velocity  of  the  two  fluids,  and  also  by  the 
product  of  their  densities,  the  quotient  Is  called  the  "cocfiicicnt  of 
resistance."  If  then  pi,  ^  are  the  densities  of  the  two  fluids. 
Hi,  ut  their  velocities,  C  the  coefficient  of  resistance,  then  the 
portion  of  the  fluid  A  contained  in  a  small  element  of  volumes 
will  experience  from  the  fluid  B  a  resistance  Cpip^Ui-Ui),  and 
the  fluid  B  contained  In  the  same  volume  clement  will  experience 
from  the  fluid  A  an  equal  and  oplwsite  resistance,  Cpi^t(iii— H|). 

This  definition  implies  the  following  laws  of  resistance  to 
diffusion,  which  must  be  regarded  as  based  on  experience,  and 
not  as  sdf-evident  truths:  (1)  each  fluid  tends  to  assume,  so  fat 
as  diffusion  is  concemed,  the  same  equilibrium  distribution  that 
it  would  assume  if  its  motion  were  unresisted  by  the  presence  of 
the  other  fluid.  (Of  course,  the  mutual  attraction  of  gravitation 
of  the  two  fluids  might  affect  the  final  distribution,  but  this  Is 
practically  negligible.    Leaving  such  actions  as  this  out  of 
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account  tbe  foOowlBg  statement  i*  comet.)  In  a  Mate  of 
equilibrium,  the  density  of  each  fluid  at  any  point  thus  depends 
ooiy  on  the  partial  pressure  of  that  fluid  alone,  and  is  the  same 
as  if  the  other  fluids  were  absent.  It  does  not  depend  on  the 
partial  pressures  of  the  other  fluids.  If  this  were  not  the  case, 
the  resistance  to  diffusion  would  be  aoalogoua  to  friction,  apd 
woaU  contain  terms  which  were  independent  of  the  relative 
velocity 'Ms— Si.  (3}  For  slow  motions  the  resistance  to  diQuaion 
is  (approximately  at  any  rate)  proportional  to  the  relative 
Telocity.  (3)  "the  coefficient  of  resistance  C  is  not  oecesiarily 
always  consunt;  it  may,  for  example,  and,  in  general,  does, 
depend  on  the  temperature. 

If  we  form  the  e9uattons  of  hydrodynamics  for  the  different  fluids 
eccurnng  in  any  mucture,  taking  account  of  dilTusion.  but  neglecting 
viscosity,  and  usin^  suffixes  1.  a  to  denote  the  separate  flui(U,  these 
aiaume  the  form  given  by  Jaows  Clerk  Maaweil  ("  DiffiMkMi,"  in 
Emcy.  BriL,  9th  ed.) : — 

»iXb'+1|^-Xi»i+C,«),M«i-«0+*c.-o, 

and  these  eouatiooa  imply  that  when  diffusion  and  other  motions 
ccaae,  the  fluids  satisfy  the  separate  conditions  of  equilibrium 
dfiJdK — XiA  «o.  The  assumption  made  in  the  following  account  is 
tnat  terms  such  as  D«i/D(  may  be  neglected  in  the  cases  considered. 

A  further  property  based  on  experience  is  that  the  motions  set 
up  in  a  mixture  by  difTusinn  arc  very  slow  compared  with  those 
set  up  by  mechanical  actions,  such  as  differences  of  pressure. 
Thus,  if  two  gases  at  equal  temperature  and  pressure  be  allowed 
to  mix  by  diffusion,  the  heavier  gas  being  below  the  fighter,  the 
proccs*  will  take  a  long  time;  on  the  other  hand,  if  two  gases, 
or  parts  ot  the  same  gas,  at  different  pressures  be  connected, 
equalization  of  pressure  will  take  place  almost  immediately. 
It  follows  from  this  property  that  the  forces  required  to  overcome 
the  "  inertia  "  of  the  fluids  in  the  motioiu  due  to  diffusion  ate 
quite  imperceptible.  At  any  stage  of  the  process,  therefore,  any 
one  of  the  diffusing  fluids  may  be  regarded  as  in  equilibrium  under 
the  action  of  its  own  partial  pressure,  the  eictemal  forces  to  which 
it  is  subjected  and  the  resistance  to  diffusion  of  the  other  fluids. 

5.  SUn  Diffusitn  of  tm  Casts.  Relal!«n  ietiean  Uu  Co- 
tffieicnts  of  Retistanct  and  of  Diffusiou. — We  sow  suppose  the 
diffusing  substances  to  be  two  gases  which  obey  Boyle's  law,  and 
that  diffusion  takes  place  in  a  closed  cylinder  or  tube  of  unit 
sectional  area  at  constant  temperature,  the  surfaces  of  equal 
density  being  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  the 
direction  of  diffusion  is  along  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  we 
nsppoae  no  extenal  forces,  such  as  gravity,  to  act  00  the  syatem. 

file  deiwties  of  the  cases  are  denoted  by  m,  pi,  their  velocities  (rf 
(Effusion  by  Mi,  Ht.  and  U  their  partial  pressures  are  pi,  pi,  we  have  by 
Boyle's  law  pi  -ifeipi,  pi^kun,  where  Jti,  *i  are  constants  for  the  two 
gases,  the  temperature  being  constant.  The  axis  of  the  cylinder  Is 
taken  as  the  axis  of  x. 

From  the  considerations  of  the  preceding  section,  the  effects  of 
Inertia  of  the  diffusinc  gases  may  be  neglected,  and  at  any  instant  of 
the  process  either  of  the  gases  is  to  be  treated  as  kept  in  equilibrium 
hy  Its  partial  pressure  and  the  resistance  to  diffusion  produced  by 
tneothergas.  Calling  this  resistance  per  unit  volume  R,  and  putting 
R— Cpipt(«i~M>},  where  C  b  the  coefficient  of  resistance,  the  equa- 
tions of  equiUbnum  give 

^+C(w,(»,-»i)-o,and^+C«.,(i..-«.)-o.    0). 

These  involve 

^+^-oor^+p,-P   ....     (2), 

where  P  b  the  total  pmsure  of  the  mixture,  and  U  everywhere 
constant,  consistently  with  the  conditions  of  mechanical  equilibrium. 
Now  dpxidx  is  the  pressure-gradient  of  the  first  gas,  and  is,  by 
Boyle's  bw.  eaual  to  ki  times  the  corresponding  density-gradient. 
Again  piUt  is  tne  mass  of  gas  flowing  across  any  section  per  unit 
time,  and  kipiUi  or  P\«i  can  be  regarded  as  representing  the  flux  of 
partial  preature  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  gas.  Since  the  total 
pressure  is  everywhere  consunt,  and  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  arc 
•uppoaed  fixed,  the  fluxes  of  partial  pressure  due  to  the  two  gases 
are  equal  and  oppoute,  so  that 

<^«»+^«t-oor*i^«i+*tf>iiit-o    ...      (3)- 
From  (3)  (3}  we  find  by  elemenUry  algcbia 

«i/p»  -  -  iis/^  -  ("I  -  <«i)/(P» +^)  -  («» -«0/P. 


and  therefore 

Hcace  eqoatiou  (i)  (a)  givea 

whence  abo  substituting  pi  ^km»  Pt^k,fit,  and  by  transponng 
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^1^1  dpi   J 

«i«i--CP  jj.andpin,. 


We  may  now  define  the  "  coefficient  of  diffusion  "  of  cither  gas  as 
the  ratio  of  the  rate  of  flow  of  that  gas  to  iu  density-gradient.  With 
this  defiiutbn,  the  coefficients  of  diffusion  of  tioth  the  rases  in  a 
mUture  are  equal,  each  being  equal  to  titi/CP.  The  ratios  of  the 
fluxesof  partial  pressure  tothecorTcspooding  preanire-gra<iients  are 
also  equal  to  the  same  coefficient.  Calling  thiscoefiicient  K,  vealso 
observe  that  the  eqnatioos  of  continuity  for  the  two  gaae*  aia 

^+^-o..^d^-^^-0. 

leadint  to  the  equations  of  diffusion 

exactly  as  In  the  ease  of  diffusion  through  a  solid. 

If  we  attempt  to  treat  diffusion  In  Hquids  by  a  similar  method, 
it  is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  to  define  the  "  partial  pressure  " 
of  the  components  occurring  in  a  liquid  mixture.  This  leads  to 
the  conception  of  "  osmotic  pressure,"  which  b  dealt  with  in  the 
article  SoLtrnoN.  For  dilute  solutions  at  constant  temperature, 
the  assumption  that  the  osmotic  pressure  is  proportioiial  to  the 
density,  leads  to  results  agreeing  fairly  closely  with  experience, 
and  this  fact  may  be  represented  by  the  statement  that  a  sub- 
stance occurring  in  a  dilute  solution  behaves  like  a  perfect  gas. 

6.  KehlioH  of  lie  CoeJUitnt  of  Diffusion  to  llu  Units  of  Lenffh 
and  Tim€.—Vlt  may  write  the  equation  defining  K  in  the  form 

Here  —dp/pdx  represents  the  "  percentage  rate  "  at  which  the 
density  decreases  with  the  distance  z;  and  we  thus  see  that  the 
coefficient  of  diffusion  tepresents  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  flow 
to  the  percentage  rate  at  which  the  density  decreases  with  the 
distance  measured  in  the  direction  of  flow.  This  percentage  rate 
being  of  the  nature  of  a  number  divided  by  a  length,  and  the 
velocity  being  of  the  nature  of  a  length  divided  by  a  time,  we  may 
state  that  K  is  of  two  dimensions  in  length  and  —  i  in  time,  t.e. 
dimensions  L'/T. 

Exampio  i.  Taking  K -0-1433  for  cariwn  dioxide  and  air  (at 
temperature  o*  C.  ana  pressure  76  cm.  of  mercury)  referred  to  a 
centimetre  and  a  second  as  units,  we  may  interpret  the  result  as 
follows: — SupposiiK  in  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and  air.  the 
density  of  the  carbon  dioxide  decreases  by,  say,  I.  3  or  3%  of 
itself  in  a  distance  of  I  cm.,  then  the  corresponding  velocities 
of  the  diffusing  carbon  dioxide  will  be  respectively  o-or,  O-02  and 
0-03  rimes  0-1433,  that  is,  0-001433,  0-002846  and  0-004269  cm. 
per  second  in  tne  three  cases. 

Example  3,  If  we  wished  to  take  a  foot  and  a  second  as  our  units, 
we  should  have  to  divide  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  in 
Example  i  by  the  square  of  the  number  of  centimetres  in  i  ft.,  that 
is,  roughly  speaking,  by  900,  giving  the  new  value  of  K—o  00016 
roughly. 

7.  Sumerical  Valmt  ^  Ike  Coegident  of  DiffusioH— The 
table  on  p.  *lt  gives  the  values  of  the  coeffident  of  diffusion  of 
several  of  the  principal  pairs  of  gases  at  a  pressure  of  76  cm.  of 
mercury,  and  also  of  a  number  of  other  substances.  In  the  gases 
the  centimetre  and  second  are  taken  as  fundamental  noiu,  in 
other  cases  the  centimetre  and  day. 

8.  IneversiUe  Chanfes  auompanyint  Diffusion.— Tbt  diffusion 
of  two  gases  at  constant  pressure  aiid  temperature  is  «  good 
example  of  an  "  irreversible  process."  The  gases  always  tend  to 
mix,  never  to  separate.  In  order  to  separate  the  gases  a  change 
must  be  effected  in  the  extertial  conditions  to  which  the  mixture 
is  subjected,  either  by  liquefying  one  of  the  gases,  or  by  separating 
them  by  diffusion  through  a  membrane,  or  by  bringing  other  out- 
side influences  to  bear  on  them.  In  the  case  of  liquids,  electrolysis 
affords  a  means  of  separating  the  constituents  of  a  mixture. 
Every  such  method  involves  some  change  taking  place  outside  the 
mixture,  and  this  change  may  be  regarded  as  a  "  compensating 
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trusformition."  We  thus  have  an  imUnce  of  the  property 
that  every  iitevcrsiUe  change  leaves  an  indelible  imprint  some- 
where or  other  on  the  progress  of  events  in  the  universe.  That 
the  process  of  diffusion  obeys  the  laws  of  irreversible  thermo- 
dynamics (if  these  laws  arc  properly  stated)  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  compensating  transformations  required  to  separate 
mixed  gases  do  not  essentially  involve  anything  but  transforma- 
tionofenergy.  llwprocessoiallowinggasestomixbydiSusion, 
and  then  separating  them  by  a  compensating  transfannation, 
thus  constitutes  an  irreversible  cycle,  the  outside  eflects  of  which 


Substances. 

Temp. 

K. 

Author. 

Carbon  dioxide  and  air    .... 

o*C. 

0-I41J  cmVstc. 
0-5558        .. 

J  Loschmidt. 

„         „              hydrogen  . 

o*C. 

„ 

oxygen 

o*C. 

0-1409 

„ 

„         H              carbon  monoxide 

o*C. 

O'  1406 

„         „              marsh  gas  (methane) 
..              nitrous  oxide 

o*C. 

0-tS86 

o*C. 

0-0983 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen     .... 

o'C. 

0-7214 

,.         .,      carbon  monoxide 

o'C. 

o-<3«>       " 

M         ..      sulphur  dioxide 

o«C. 

o*C. 

0-1802       „ 

Water  and  ammonia        .... 

20' C. 

i-»50 

C.  Hdfner. 

>t              ** 

s*c. 

o-8«         „ 

,j 

„           common  salt  (dennty  1  -0369) 

0-355  cm'/hour. 

J.  Graham. 

*•                                        M                                    ••                                M 

MM*C. 

1-020,0-006.  o-97>, 
0-9)2  cro'/day. 

F.  Hmnbroot. 

„           line  sulphate  (o-ju  em/cm')    . 
„           zinc  sulphate  normal) 

0-1162 

W.Seitz. 

0-23S5 

„ 

M           cine  acetate  (double  normal) 

0-II95 

„ 

„           sine  formate  (half  normal) 

0-4654 

s. 

„          cadmium      sulphate      (double 

normal) 

„           glycerin  (In,  In,  |n,.|-jn) 

I0I4*C. 

o-245« 

0-356.  o-jM  0-342. 

" 

0-315  emVday. 

F.  Heimbrodt. 

urea             „           „ 

14«J*C. 

'''likf?S^}S,r- 

h);drochIoric  add    . 

■4  30*C. 

2-308,  2-331, 

2-480  cm'/day. 

Gelatin  30%  and  ammonia 

I7*C. 

0-845         " 

„         „          carbon  dioxide 

„ 

„         „          nitrous  oxide. 

0-SO9         .» 

,. 

oxygen 

0-230        ,: 

„ 

„         „          hydrogen      . 

o-oj6$        .. 

t* 

It  thut  affonb  a  mcuuxr  of  the  cxunt  to  which  encrcy  has  run 
to  wasce  during  the  change.  Moreover,  when  a  body  U  heated,  the 
increase  of  entropy  is  the  factor  which  determines  how  much  of  the 
energy  impaned  to  the  body  is  unavaiUblr  for  conversion  into  work 
under  given  conditions.     In  all  cases  we  have 

increase  of  unavailable  eneivy  , 

temperature  J  auxiliary  mXm  -»°««  <^  ""W- 
When  diffusion  tains  place  between  two  gases  inside  a  dosed 
vessel  at  uniform  pressure  and  tempeiatuie  no  energy  in  the  form 
of  heat  or  work  is  received  from  without,  and  hence  the  eniixipy 
gained  by  the  gases  from  without  is  lero.  But  the  ineversibfe 
processes  inside  the  >«ssd  may  involv*  a  gain  of  emropy,  and  this 
can  cpTy  be  estimated  by  ex- 
amining by  what  means  mined 


gases  can  be  lepai 
particular,     under 


iratcd,  and, 
hat    con- 


are  that  energy  somewhere  or  other  must  be  less  capable  of  trans- 
formation than  it  was  before  the  change.  We  express  this  fact  by 
stating  that  an  irreversible  process  essentially  implies  a  loss  of 
availability.  To  measure  this  loss  we  make  use  of  the  laws  of 
thermodynamics,  and  in  particular  of  Lord  Kelvin's  statement 
that "  It  is  Impossible  by  means  of  inanimate  material  agency  to 
derive  mechanical  eBect  from  any  portion  of  matter  by  cooling  it 
below  the  temperature  of  the  coldest  of  the  surrounding  objects." 

Let  us  now  assume  that  we  have  any  system  such  as  the  gases 
above  considered,  and  that  ft  is  in  the  presence  at  an  indefinitely 
extended  medium  which  we  shall  call  the  "  auxiliary  medium."  If 
heat  be  taken  from  any  part  of  the  system,  only  part  of  this  heat  can 
be  converted  into  work  by  means  of  thermodynamic  engines:  and 
the  rest  will  be  given  to  the  auxiliary  medium,  and  will  constitute 
unavailable  energy  or  waste.  To  understand  what  this  means,  we 
may  coosadcr  the  case  of  a  condensing  steam  engine.  Only  part  of 
die  enernr  liberated  by  the  combustion  of  the  coal  b  available  for 
driving  the  engine,  thie  rest  takes  the  form  of  heat  imparted  to 
the  condenser.  The  colder  the  .condenser  the  more  efficient  is  the 
engine,  and  the  smaller  i  •  the  quantity  of  waste. 

The  amount  of  unavailabie  energy  associated  with  any  riven 
transformation  is  proportional  to  the  abso  ute  temperature  of  the 
auxilianr  medium,  when  divided  by  that  temperature  the  quotient 
is  called  the  change  of  "  entropy  "  associated  with  the  given  change 
(Kt  THCUiODYiiAiitcs).  Thus  :f  a  body  at  temperature  T  receives 
a  quantity  of  heat  p,  and  if  T«  is  the  temperature  of  the  auxiliary 


asedium,  the  Quantity  of  work  which  could  be  ohtained  from  Q  Iqr 
means  of  ideal  thermo^nnamic  engines  would  be  Q(i  — T./T).  and 
the  balance,  which  is  QTJT,  would  take  the  form  of  unavailable 


or  waste  energy  given  to  the  medium.  The  quotient  of  this,  when 
divided  by  T*.  is  Q/T,  and  this  represents  the  quantity  of  eatropv 
assodatrd  with  ()  units  of  heat  at  temperature  T. 

Any  irreversible  change  for  which  a  compensating  tfaasformatioo 
of  energy  exists  represents,  therelorc,  an  increase  of  unavailable 
Wergy,  which  is  measurable  In  terms  of  entropy.  The  fatcrease  of 
qptfow  is  independent  of  the  tcroperatore  of  tha  auxiliary  msdhim 


ditions  the  process  of  mixina 
and  separating  the  gases  could 
(thcoretically)  be  made  revers- 
ible. 

9.  Eviienct  dtrited  Jram 
Li^Htfctlitn  of  one  «r  boH  tf 
Ike  CoMs.—yht  gases    in    a 

mixture  can  often  be  separated 
by  liquefying,  or  even  solidify- 
ing, one  or  both  of  the  com- 
ponents. In  connexion  with 
this  property  we  have  the 
important  law  according  to 
which  "  The  pressure  of  a 
vapour  in  equilibrium  with  .its 
liquid  depends  only  on  the 
temperature  and  is  Indepen- 
dent of  the  pressures  of  any 
other  gases  or  vapours  which 
may  be  mixed  with  it."  Thus 
if  two  closed  vessels  be  taken 
containing  some  water  and 
one  be  exhausted,  the  other 
containing  air,  and  if  the  tem- 
peratures be  equal,  evapota- 
tioD  will  go  00  untQ  the 
pressure  of  the  vapour  in  the 
exhausted  vessel  Is  equal  to 
its  patliat  pressure  in  the  other  vessel,  notwithstanding  the  tact 
that  the  lolal  pressure  in  the  latter  vessel  is  greater  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air. 

To  separate  mixed  gases  by  liquefaction,  they  must  be  compressed 
and  cooled  till  one  separates  m  the  form  of  a  liquid.  If  nocfaanfesartt 
to  take  place  outside  the  system,  the  separate  conpoaciits  must  be 
allowed  to  expand  until  the  work  of  expansion  is  e^ual  to  the  imrk 
of  compression,  and  the  heat  given  out  tn  compression  is  reabsorbed 
in  expansion.  The  process  may  be  made  as  nearly  reversible  as  we 
like  by  performing  the  operations  so  slowly  that  die  substances 
are  practically  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  at  every  stage-  This  is  a 
consequence  of  an  important  axiom  in  thermodynamics  according 
to  which  "  any  -small  change  in  the  neighliourhood  of  a  state  oi 
equilibrium  is  to  a  first  approximation  reversible." 

Suppose  now  that  at  any  stage  ol  the  comprcision  the  partial 
pressures  of  the  two  gases  are  pi  and  pi,  and  that  the  volume  is 
changed  from  V  to  V— rfV.  The  work  of  compression  is  (pi-l-MdV, 
and  this  work  srill  be  restored  at  the  corresponding  lAage  if  each 
of  the  separated  gases  increases  in  volume  from  V— 3V  to  V.  The 
ultimate  state  of  the  separated  gases  will  thus  be  one  in  which 
each  gas  occupies  the  volume  V  originally  occupied  by  the  mixture. 

We  may  now  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  eiicr|y  readeted 
unavailable  by  dUTusioo.  We  suppose  two  gases  occupying  voltmies 
Vi  and  Vt  at  equal  pressure  p  to  mix  by  dinusion,  so  that  the  final 
volume  is  Vi  4- Vf.  Then  if  before  mixing  each  gas  had  been  alkiwed 
to  expand  till  its  volume  was  Vi-I-Vi,  work  would  have  been  done 
in  the  expansion,  and  the  gases  could  still  have  been  mixed  by  a 
reversal  of  the  process  above  described.  In  the  actual  diffusion  this 
work  of  expansion  is  kwt.  and  represents  energy  rendered  unavailable 
at  the  temperature  at  which  diffusion  ukes  place.  When  divided 
by  that  temperature  the  quotient  gives  ilie  increase  of  entropy. 
Thus  the  irreverable  processes,  and,  in  particular,  the  entropy 
changes  associated  with  diffusion  of  two  gases  at  uniform  pressure, 
are  the  same  as  wouM  uke  place  if  each  of  the  gases  in  turn  were  to 
expand  by  rushing  into  a  vacuum,  till  it  occupied  the  srhole  volume 
of  the  mixture.  A  mote  ri»»reus  proof  Involves  consideratiaiis  «( 
the  thermodynamic  potentials,  follawing  the  methods  d  J.  WOlMd 
Cibbs  (see  Eiuaosncs). 
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Anodwr  way  In  whfch  two  or  more  mixed  gaws  can  be  Kpanted 
is  by  placing  tnesn  In  the  preience  of  a  liquid  which  can  freety  abiorb 
one  or  the  gasei,  but  in  which  the  other  gai  or  gates  arc  inioluble. 
Here  again  it  is  found  by  experience  that  when  equilibrium  exists 
at  a  given  temperature  between  the  dissolved  and  undissolved 
portions  of  the  first  gas,  the  partial  pressure  of  that  gas  in  the 
mixture  depends  00  the  temperature  alone,  and  is  independent  of 
the  partial  pressures  of  the  insoluble  gases  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
ao  that  the  cooclusioaa  are  the  same  as  before. 

10.  DiffujioH  tkro/iih  a  tttmbrant  or  Partition.  Thttry  oj  Ike 
temi-pameabU  litmbrane. — It  has  been  pointed  out  that  diffusion 
of  gue*  frequently  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  solids;  moreover, 
different  gases  belnvediSeTeBtly  with  respect  to  the  same  solid  at 
the  same  temperature.  A  membrane  or  partitioa  formed  of  such 
a  solid  can  therefore  be  used  to  eSect  a  more  or  less  complete 
separation  of  gases  from  a  mixture.  This  method  is  employed 
Gomiiietdally  for  extracting  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  in 
paiticalar  for  use  in  projection  iintenis  where  a  high  degree  of 
parity  is  not  required.  A  similar  method  is  often  appUed  to 
Bqtiids  and  solutions  and  is  luiown  as  "  dialysis." 

In  such  cases  as  can  be  tested  experimenuUy  it  has  been  found 
tbmtagasalwmys  tends  to  pu*  through  a  membrane  from  the  sMe 
where  its  density,  and  therefore  its  partial  pressure,  is  greater 
to  the  side  where  it  is  less;  so  that  for  equilibrium  the  partial 
ptusiuiis  on  the  two  aides  must  be  equaL  This  result  is  un- 
affected by  the  presence  of  other  gases  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
membrane.  For  example,  if  different  gases  at  the  same  pressure 
arc  separated  by  a  partition  through  which  one  gas  can  pass  more 
rapidly  than  the  other,  the  diffusion  will  give  rise  to  a  difference  of 
pccame  «a  the  two  sides,  which  is  capable  (rf  doing  mechanical 
mtk  ia  moving  the  partitioo.  In  evidence  of  this  conclusion 
Max  Planck  qooteaatestexperimentmadeby  him  hi  the  Physical 
Inctitnte  of  the  nnireisity  of  Munich  fai  1885,  dependnig  on  the 
fact  that  platinum  foil  atwhlteheat  is  petmeable  to  hydrogen  but 
hnpauieable  to  alr,so  that  ifaplatinuni  tube  filled  with  hydrogen 
be  heated  the  hydrogen  will  diffuse  out,  leaving  a  vacuum. 

The  detaila  of  the  experiment  may  be  quoted  hwe.— *'  A  glass 
Mbe  of  about  S  nun.  internal  diameter,  blown  out  to  a  bulb  at  the 
niddle,  was  provided  with  a  stopcock  at  one  end.  To  the  other  a 
platinum  tube  10  cm.  long  was  fastened,  and  closed  at  the  end.  The 
whole  tube  was  exhausted  by  a  mercury  pomp,  filled  with  hydrogen 
at  ordinary  atmoapberio  pressure,  and  then  cuacd.  The  ck»ed  end 
of  the  platinum  portiui  was  then  heated  in  a  horiaoaial  poaitioa  by 
a  Baasen  burner.  The  connexion  between  the  glass  and  platinum 
tubes,  having  been  made  by  means  c '  " 
cool  by  a  continuous  current  of  water 
wax.  After  four  boma  the  tube  was 
to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  and  the  stop-cock  opened  under 
saercury.  The  mercury  rose  rapidly,  almost  completely  filling  the 
tube,  proving  tliat  the  tube  had  t)een  very  nearly  exhausted." 

In  order  that  diffusion  through  a  membrane  may  be  reversible 
so  far  aa  a  particular  gas  is  concerned,  the  process  must  take  place 
ao  slowly  thai  equilibrium  is  set  up  at  every  stage  (see  {  9  above) . 

In  order  to  separate  one 
gas  from  another  con- 
sistently with  this  con- 
dition, it  is  necessary 
I  that  no  diffusion  of  the 
latter  gas  should  ac- 
company the  process. 
The  name  "  semi-jwr- 
meable  "  is  applied  to 
•o  ideal  membrane  or  partition  through  which  one  gas  can 
pass,  and  which  offers  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any  diffusion 
whatever  of  a  second  gas.  By  means  of  two  semi-pcrmeablc 
partitions  acting  oppositely  with  respect  to  two  different  gases 
A  and  B  these  gases  could  be  mixed  or  separated  by  reversible 
methods.  The  annexed  figure  shows  a  dia^ammatic  representa- 
tion of  the  process. 

We  suppose  the  gases  comained  in  a  cylindrical  tube;  P,  p,  R,  S 
are  fourjustons.  of  which  P  and  R  are  joined  to  one  connecting  rod, 
0  and  S  to  another.  P,  S  are  impermeable  to  both  gases;  Q  is 
semi-pcmeable,  allowfbg  the  gas  A  tO  pass  through  but  not  B,  Mmi- 
brlyKaltowsthegasB  to  pass  through  but  not  A.  ThedisuncePR 
laequal  to  thedistanceOS,  to  that  if  tnerodsare pushed  towards  each 
other  as  far  aa  they  will  go,  P  and  Q  will  be  in  contact,  as  also  R  and 
"     ■       '      '■  ikA  ,..  .     ...         •        :  of  the  two  gates 


CsfJl    e^taAf    Ottt 


%\ 


S.    Imagine  the  space  RQ  fiU<xl  with  a  roUturc 


under  these  conditions.  Then  by  tlowhr  drawing  the  connecting 
rods  a|»rt  until  R,  Q  touch,  the  ^  A  will  pass  into  the  space  PQ. 
and  B  will  pass  Into  the  nace  R5,  and  the  gases  will  finally  be  com- 
pletely sepanted;  simiUrfy,  fay  pushing  the coooecting  rods  together, 
the  two  gases  win  be  fcmiaed  in  the  space  RQ.  By  perfonnuig  the 
operations  slowly  enough  we  may  make  the  processes  as  nearly 
reversible  as  we  please,  so  that  no  available  energy  is  lost  in  eithw 
change.  ThegasAbeingateyery  instant  in  equilibrium  00  the  two 
sides  of  the  piston  Q,  its  density,  and  therefore  its  partial  otessure, 
b  the  same  on  both  sides,  and  the  same  b  true  regarding  the  gas  B 
on  the  two  sides  of  R.  Ncaonowotkitiom^inmmrmithtpiiUmsA^ 
the  partial  pressures  of  B  on  the  two  tidesof  R  balance  each  other, 
consequentiv,  the  resultant  thrust  on  R  b  due  to  the  gas  A  alone, 
and  b  equal  and  opposite  to  its  resultant  thrust  on  P,  so  that  the 
connecting  rods  are  at  every  instant  in  a  state  of  mechanical  equili- 
briumsofarasthepressuresofthegasesAand  Bareconcemed.  We 
conclude  that  in  the  reversible  separation  of  the  gases  by  thn  method 
at  consunt  temperature  without  the  production  or  absorption  of 
mechanical  work,  the  densities  and  the  partial  pressures  of  the  two 
separated  gases  are  the  tame  as  they  were  in  the  mixture.  These 
conclusions  are  in  entire  agreement  with  those  of  the  preceding 
section.  If  tbu  agreement  did  not  exist  it  would  be  possible,  theo- 
retically^ to  obtain  perpetual  motion  from  the  gases  in  a  way  that 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics. 

Most  physicists  admit,  as  Planck  docs,  that  it  is  imposablc  lo 
obtain  an  ideal  semi-permeable  substance;  indeed  such  a  sub- 
stance would  necessarily  have  to  possess  an  infinitely  great  resist- 
ance to  diffusion  for  such  gases  as  could  not  penetrate  it.  But  io 
an  experiment  performed  under  actual  conditions  the  kascs  of 
available  energy  arising  from  this  cause  would  be  attributable 
to  the  imperfect  efficiency  of  the  partitions  tod  not  to  the  gases 
themselves;  moreover,  these  losses  are,  in  every  case,  found  to  be 
completely  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  irreversible  thermo- 
dynamics. The  reasoning  in  this  article  being  somewhat  con- 
densed the  reader  must  necessarily  be  referred  to  treatises  on 
thermodynamics  for  further  information  on  points  of  detail 
connected  with  the  argument.  Even  when  he  consults  these 
treatises  he  may  find  some  points  omitted  which  have  been 
examined  in  full  detail  at  tome  time  or  other,  but  are  not  suffi- 
ciently often  raised  to  require  mention  in  print. 

II.  KUulit  Itoddi  of  Diffusion. — Imagine  in  the  firat  instance 
that  a  vety  large  number  of  red  balls  are  distributed  over  one  half 
of  a  billiard  table,  and  an  equal  nnmber  of  white  balls  over  the 
other  half.  If  the  balls  are  set  in  motion  with  different  velodtiea 
in  various  directions,  diffusion  will  take  pbce,  the  red  balls  find- 
ing their  way  among  the  white  ones,  and  vice  versa;  and  the 
process  will  be  reurded  by  collisions  between  the  balls.  The 
simplest  model  of  a  perfect  gas  studied  in  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases  (see  Molecule)  diffeis  from  the  above  illustration  in  that 
the  bodies  representing  .the  molecules  move  in  space  instead  of  in 
a  plane,  and,  unlike  billiard  balls,  their  motion  is  unresisted, 
and  they  are  perfectly  daslic,  to  that  no  kinetic  energy  is  lo*t 
either  during  their  free  motbns,  or  at  a  collision. 

The  mathematical  analysu  connected  mki  the  application  of  the 
kinetic  theory  to  diffusion  is  very  bng  and  cumbenome.  We  diall 
therefore  confine  our  attention  to  regarding  a  medium  formed  of 
elastic  spheres  as  a  mechanical  model,  by  which  the  most  imporunt 
features  of  diffusion  can  be  illustrated.  We  shall  assume  the  results 
of  the  kinetic  theory,  according  to  which: — (1)  In  a  dynamical 
model  of  a  perfect  gas  the  mean  kinietie  energy  of  translation  of  the 
molecules  represents  the  absoluw  temperature  of  the  gas.  (2)  The 
pressure  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  number 
of  molecules  in  unit  votunw  about  that  point  into  the  mean  square 
of  the  velocity.  (The  mean  square  of  the  velocity  b  different  from 
but  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  mean  velociiy,  and  in  the 
subsequent  arguments  either  of  these  two  quantities  can  generally 
tie  taken.)  (3)  In  a  gas  mixture  represented  by  a  mixture  of  mole- 
cules of  unequal  masses.  Ihe  mean  kinetic  eneigies  of  the  different 
kinds  are  equaL 

Consider  now  the  problem  of  diffaskm  in  a  region  containing  two 
kinda  of  molecules  A  and  B  of  unequal  mass.  The  molecules  of  A 
in  the  neiehbourhood  of  any  point  will,  by  their  motion,  spread  out 
in  every  direction  until  they  come  into  collision  with  other  molecules 
of  either  kind,  and  this  sprrading  out  from  every  point  of  the  medium 
wilt  give  rise  to  diffusion.  If  we  imagine  the  vclociticA  of  the  A 
molecules  to  tie  equally  distributed  in  all  directions,  as  ihey  would 
tie  ina  homogeneous  mixture,  it  uotivioustliat  the  process  of  diffusion 
will  be  greater,  uteris  paribus,  the  greater  the  velocity  of  the  mole- 
cules, and  tlie  greater  the  length  01  the  free  path  ticfore  a  collision 
takes  place.  If  we  assume  consistently  with  this,  that  the  CO- 
etficieot  of  diffusion  of  the  om  A  is  proportional  to  the  mean  value  of 
w./..  where  w.  is  the  v«l<xTly  aoJ  /.  u  ihe  length  of  the  —-'•  •*  » 
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nuJecule  of  A,  this  expretiion  ior  Hie  coaActcnt  of  di0ution  it  of  the 
right  dimensioiu  in  IcDgth  and  time.  If,  mcweover*  wt  observe  that 
when  diffusion  takes  place  in  a  fix^l  direction,  say  that  of  the  axis 
of  X,  it  depends  only  on  the  resolved  part  of  the  velocity  and  length 
of  path  in  that  direction :  this  hypothesis  readily  leads  to  our  talcrng 
the  mean  value  of  imJU  as  the  coefficient  of  dinusioa  for  the  gas  A. 
This  value  was  obtained  by  O.  E.  Meyer  and  others. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  makes  the  coefficients  of  diffusion 
unequal  for  the  two  gases,  a  result  inconsistent  with  that  obtained 
above  from  considerations  of  the  coefHcient  <^  resistance,  and 
leading  to  the  consequence  that  differences  of  pressure  would  be 
•et  up  in  different  parts  of  the  gas.  To  equalize  these  differences  erf 
pressure,  Meyer  assumed  that  a  counter  current  is  set  up,  this  current 
bring,  of  course,  very  slow  in  practice;  and  J.  Stefan  assumed  that 
the  wffutton  of  one  gas  was  not  affected  by  collisions  between  mole- 
cules of  the  samt  las.  When  the  molecules  are  mixed  in  equal 
proportions  txnh  hypotheses  lead  to  the  value  IG^iuCil+IwMjj, 
(square  bracbets  denoting  mean  values).  When  one  gas  preponder- 
ates  largely  over  the  other,  the  phenomena  oi  diffusion  are  too 
difficult  01  observation  to  allow  of  accurate  experimental  tests 
bdng  made.  Moreover,  in  this  case  no  diffeience  extsu  unless  the 
molecules  ^n  different  in  sixe  or  mass. 

Instead  of  supposing  a  velocity  of  translation  added  after^  the 
mathematical  calculations  have  been  performed,  a  better  plan  is  tO 
assume  from  the  outset  that  the  molecules  of  the  two  gases  have 
small  velocities  of  translation  in  opponte  directions,  superposed  on 
the  disoibution  of  velocity,  which  would  occur  in  a  medium  repre- 
senting a  ps  at  rest.  When  a  collision  occurs  between  UK^ecuIes 
of  different  gases  a  transference  of  momentum  takes  place  between 
them,  and  the  quantity  of  momentum  so  transferred  m  one  second 
in  a  unK  of  volume  gives  a  dynamical  measure  of  the  resistance  to 
diffusion.  It  is  to  be  observed  thati  however  small  tlie  relative 
velocity  of  the  gases  A  and  B,  it  plays  an  all-important  part  in 
detemuninff  the  coefficient  of  resistance:  for  without  such  relative 
motion,  and  with  the  velocities  c\'cnly  distributed  in  all  directions,  no 
tran^erence  of  momentum  could  take  place.  Tlie  coefficient  of 
resistance  being  found,  the  motion  of  each  of  the  two  gases  may  be 
discuased  separately. 

One  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  the  kinetic  theory 
is  that  if  th^  volume  be  kept  constant  the  coefficient  of  diffusion 
varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  absolute  temperature.  To  prove 
this,  we  merely  have  to  imagine  the  velocity  of  each  motccole  to 
be  suddenly  increased  n  fold;  the  subsequent  processes,  includ- 
ing diffusion,  will  then  go  on  «f  times  as  fast;  and  the  temperature 
T,  being  proportional  to  the  kinetic  energy,  and  therefore  to  the 
square  of  tht  vdodty,  will  be  increased  i^  fold.  Thus  K,  the 
ooefiident  of  diffusion,  varies  as  VT. 

The  rdation  of  K  to  the  density  when  the  temperattire  remains 
constant  is  more  difficult  to  discuss,  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
notice  that  if  the  number  of  molecules  is  increased  n  fold,  the 
chances  of  a  collision  arc  n  times  as  great,  and  the  distance 
traversed  betweeu  collisions  is  (not  tkerefore  but  as  the  result  of 
more  detailird  reasoning)  on  the  average  ifn  of  what  it  was  before. 
Thus  the  free  path,  and  therefore  the  coefficient  of  diffusion, 
varies  inversely  as  the  density,  or  directly  as  the  volume.  If  the 
pressure  p  and  temperature  T  be  taken  as  variables,  K  varies 
inversely  as  p  and  directly  as  VT*. 

Now  according  to  the  eiperiments  first  made  by  J.  C  MazweU 
and  J.  Loschmidt,  tt  appeared  that  with  constant  density  K 
was  proportional  to  T  more  nearly  than  to  VT.  The  inference  is 
that  In  this  respect  a  medium  formed  of  colliding  spheres  falls  lo 
give  a  correct  mechanical  model  of  gases.  It  has  been  found  by 
1,.  Bolumann,  Maxwell  and  others  that  a  system  of  panicles 
whose  mutual  actions  vary  according  to  the  inverse  fifth  power  of 
the  distance  between  them  represents  more  correctly  the  relation 
between  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  and  temperature  in  actual 
gases.  Other  recent  theories  of  diffusion  have  been  advanced 
by  M.  Thlescn,  P.  Langevin  and  W  Sutheriand.  On  the  other 
hand,  J.  Thovert  finds  experimental  evidence  that  the  coefficient 
of  diffusion  is  proportional  to  molecular  velocity  in  the  cases 
examined  of  noo-electrolytes  dissolved  in  water  at  i8*  at  »*5 
grams  per  litre. 

BiRLioGSAPHT. — The  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  theories 
of  diffusion  is  afforded  by  O.  E.  Meyer's  Kinetic  Theory  of  Cases, 
translated  by  Robert  E.  fiayncs  (Lonclon,  1899).  The  maihematical 
ponion.  though  suffideni  for  ordinary  purposes,  is  mostly  of  the 
simplest  possible  character.  Another  useful  treatise  is  R.  Runlmann's 
HandbucH  der  mechaniscken  Wdrmelheorie  (Brunswick,  1885).  For 
a  shorter  sketch  the  reader  may  refer  to  J.  C.  Maxwell's  Theory  0/ 
Htat,  chaps,  xix.  and  xxii..  or  numerous  other  treatises  on  physics. 
The  theory  of  tbe  seml-penneable  membrane  la  discussed  by 


M.  Planck  tn  his  Treatise  o»  Tl^rmodynamics,  English  translatioa 
by  A.  Ogg  (1903),  also  in  treatises  on  tlicrmodynamics  by  W.  Voigt 
and  other  writers.  For  a  more  detailed  study  of  JiffuBion  in  general 
the  following  papers  may  be  consulted: — L.  Boltzinann.  "  Zur 
latvgraliondcrDiuusionf-givichung.''  Silzung.der  k.bayer.  A  kad  math.- 
pkys.  Klaae  (Mny  189^);  T.  des  Coudrcs,  "  DilTuiionsvorgilngc  in 
eincm  Zylinder,"  Wifa.  Ann.  Iv.  (1895).  p.  213;  J.  Loschmidt, 
"  Ex rxjrimentaluntcrwch unpen  iilxr  Diffusion,"  Wien.  Siiz.  Ixi., 
biii.  (1670);  J.  Stefan,  "  GIelch.^cwicht  und  .  .  .  Diffusion  von  Ga*- 
roengcn,"  Wien.  Sitz.  Ixiii.,  *'  Dynamische  Theorie  der  Diffusion," 
Wtcn.  Sitz.  Ixv.  (April  1872);  M.  locpler,  "  Gas^diffusion,"  Wied- 
Ann.  Iviii.  (1896).  p.  599:  A.  Wretschlco.  "  ExptTimcntalunter- 
suchungen  Cibcr  die  Diuusion  von  Gasmcngcn."  Wien.  Silt.  Ixii. 
The  mathematical  theory  of  diffi'Hon,  according  to  the  kinetic 
throry  of  gases,  has  Ixjcii  treated  by  a  number  of  different  methods, 
an<]  for  the  study  of  these  the  reader  may  consult  L.  Boltzmann, 
Vcrtesungai  iiber  Casthcoric  (Leipzig,  1896-1898);  S.  H.  Burbury, 
Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases  (CambridEc,  1899),  and  papers  by  L.  Boltz- 
mann in  Wien.  Siiz.  Ixjtxvi.  (1882).  Ixxxvii.  (i88t);  P.  G.  Tait, 
"  Foundations  of  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Cases,'  Trans.  R.S.E. 
xxxiii.,  XXXV.,  xxvi.,  or  Scientific  Papers,  ii.  (Cambridge,  1900). 
For  recent  work  reference  should  be  made  to  the  current  issues 
of  Science  Abstracts  (London),  and  entries  under  the  heading 
"  Diffusion  "  will  be  found  in  the  general  index  at  the  end  of  each 
volume.  <G.  H.  Bb.) 

DIQBY,  SIR  EVSRARD  (1578-1606),  En^ish  conspirator,  son 
of  Evcrard  Digby  of  Stoke  Dry,  Rutland,  was  bora  on  the  z6th 
of  May  IS7&  He  inherited  a  large  estate  at  his  father's  death 
in  1593,  and  acquired  a  considerable  increase  by  his  marriage  in 
1596  to  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  V^liiam  Mulsho  of  Gothurst 
(now  Gayhurst),  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  obtained  a  place  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  household  and  as  a  ward  of  the  crown  wa& 
brou^t  up  a  Protestant;  but  about  1509  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuit,  John  Gerard,  and  soon  afterwards  joined 
the  Roman  Catholics.  He  supported  James's  accession  and  was 
knitted  by  the  latter  on  the  33rd  of  April  1603.  In  a  letter  to 
Salisbury,  the  date  of  which  has  been  ascribed  to  May  1605, 
Digby  offered  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the  pope  to  obtain  from 
the  latter  a  prornise  to  prevent  Romanist  attempts  against  the 
government  in  return  for  concessions  to  tbe  Roman  CathoKci; 
adding  thai  if  severe  measure  were  again  taken  jigainst  tbem 
"  within  brief  there  will  be  maHacres,  rebeliions  and  desperate 
attempts  against  the  king  and  state."  Digby  had  suffered  no 
personal  injury  or  persecution  on  account  of  his  religion,  but  he 
sympathized  with  his  co-reUg^onistsi  and  when  at  Michaelmas 
1605,  the  government  had  fully  dedded  to  return  to  the  poUcy  of 
repression,  the  authors  of  the  Gunpowder  ^ot  {q.v.)  sought  his 
financial  support,  and  he  joined  eagcriy  in  the  conspiracy.  His 
particular  share  in  the  [4an  was  the  organization  of  a  rising  in  the 
Midlands;  and  on  the  pretence  of  a  hunting  party  he  assemUed  a 
body  of  gentlemen  together  a*.  Danchurch  in  Warwickshire  oh  the 
5th  of  November,  who  were  to  take  action  immediately  the  news 
arrived  from  London  of  the  successful  destruction  of  the  king 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  seize  the  person  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  who  was  residing  in  the  neighbomrhood.  llie  con- 
spirators arrived  late  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  to  tell  their  stoiy 
Of  failure  and  disaster,  and  Digby,  who  posnbly  m!^t  hare 
escaped  the  more  serious  charge  of  high  treason,  was  persuaded  by 
Catesby.  with  a  false  tale  that  the  king  and  Salisbury  were  dead, 
to  further  implicate  himself  in  the  plot  and  join  the  small  band  of 
conspirators  fn  thetr  hopeless  endeavour  to  raise  tlie  country.  He 
accompanied  ihem,  the  same  day,  to  Huddingt'on  in  Worccslfl^• 
shire  and  on  the  7th  to  Holbeche  in  Staffordshire.  Tbe  following 
morning,  however,  he  abandoned  his  companions,  dismissed  his 
servants  except  two,  who  declared  *'  they  would  never  leave  him 
but  against  their  will,"  and  attempted  with  these  to  conceal  him- 
self in  a  pit.  He  was,  however,  soon  discovered  and  surrounded. 
He  made  a  last  effort  to  break  through  his  captors  on  horseback, 
but  was  taken  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  His  trial 
took  place  in  Westminster  HaO,  on  the  27th  of  January  x6o6,  and 
alone  among  the  conspirators  he  pleaded  guilty,  dedaring  that 
the  motives  of  his  crirre  had  been  his  friendship  for  Catesby 
and  his  devotion  to  his  religion.  He  wjts  condemned  to  death, 
and  his  execution,  which  took  place  on  the  jxst,  in  St  Paul's 
Cfaurc)4rard,  was  accompanied  by  all  the  brutalities  exacted  by 
the  Uw. 

Digby  was  a  handsome  man,  of  fine  prcicaKe.    Fatha  Gcrird 
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eJttobbbAin  in  sport,  hb"  tMin^of  gmt  horsa,'''as  wcN  u  hb 
duD  in  onuic,  bis  gifts  of  mind  and  his  religious  devotion,  and 
tondudes  "  be  was  as  complete  a  man  in  all  thin^,  that  deserved 
Citimation  or  might  win  aiTection  as  one  sliould  sec  in  a  kingdom." 
Some  o(  Digby's  letters  and  papers,  which  include  a  poem 
before  his  execution,  a  last  letter  to  bb  infant  sons  and  corre- 
spondence with  hb  wife  from  the  Tower,  were  published  tn  The 
Cunptnoder  Treason  by  Thomas  Barlow,  bbhop  of  Lincoln,  in 
1679.  He  left  two  sons,  of  whom  the  elder.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
was  the  well-known  author  and  diplomatist. 

■  See  works  on  the  Gunpowder  Plot;  Narrative  of  Father  Cenrd, 
m  Condition  of  tiu  Cathoiics  under  James  I.  by  J.  Morris  (1873), 
Ac.  A  life  of  Digby  under  the  title  of  A  \Lif*  oj  a  Conspiraior, 
by  a  Romish  Recusant  (Thomas  Longuevitle),  was  published  in 

I8JS.  (P-  C.  Y.) 

DISBT,  SIR  REREUI  (1603-1665),  Englbh  author,  diplom- 
atist and  naval  commander,  son  of  Sir  Everard  Digby  (q.v.), 
was  bom  on  the  x  xth  of  JuIyvj6o3,  and  after  hb  father's  execution 
in  x6o6  resided  with  hb  mother  at  Gayhurst,  being  brought  up 
apparently  as  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  16x7  he  accompanied  hb 
cousin.  Sir  John  Digby,  afterwards  ist  eail  of  Brbtol,  and  then 
ambasador  in  S|iain,  to  Madrid.  On  hb  return  in  April  16 18  he 
entered  Gloucester  Hall  (now  Worcester  College),  Oxford,  and 
studied  under  Thomas  Allen  (1542-1633),  the  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, who  was  much  impressed  with  hb  abilities  and  called 
bim  the  Uiraninla,  i.e.  the  infant  prodigy,  of  hb  age.'  He  left 
tbe  university  without  taking  a  degree  in  1620,  and  travelled 
in  France,  where,  according  to  hb  own  account,  he  inspired  an 
uncontioUable  passion  in  the  qneen-mother,  Marie  de*  Medici, 
now  a  lady  of  more  than  mature  age  and  charms;  he  visited 
Florence,  and  in  March  1623  joined  Sir  John  Digby  again  at 
tiadrid,  at  the  time  when  PrinceCbarles  and  Buckingham  arrived 
on  their  adventurous  expedition.  He  joined  the  prince's  house- 
hold and  returned  with  him  to  England  on  the  5th  of  October 
1635,  being  knighted  by  James  I.  on  the  asrd  of  October  and 
receiving  the  appointment  of  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to 
t^ce  Charles.  Inx625henurriedsecretly  Venetia,daughterof 
Sir  Edward  Hanley  of  Tonge  Castle,  Shro{»hire,  a  bdy  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty  and' intellectual  attainments,  but  of  doubtful 
virtue.  Digby  was  a  man  of  great  stature  and  bodily  strength. 
Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  with  Ben 
Jooson  was  included  among  hb  most  intimate  friends,  describes 
him  as  "  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  person  and  presence  which, 
drew  the  eyes  of  all  men  upon  him,  a  wonderful  graceful 
behaviour,  a  Hawing  courtesy  and  civility,  and  such  a  volubility 
of  language  as  surprised  and  delighted." '  Digby  for  some  time 
was  excluded  from  public  empfeymcnt  by  Buckingham's  jealousy 
oi  hb  eousin.  Lord  BristoL  At  length  in  x6}7,  on  the  latter's 
advice,  Digby  determined  to  attempt  "  some  generous  action," 
and  on  the  2>nd  of  December,  with  the  approval  of  the  king, 
embarked  as  a  privateer  with  two  ships,  with  the  object  of  attack- 
ing the  French  sh^  in  the  Venetbn  harbour  of  Scanderoon.  On 
the  xStta  of  January  be  arrived  ofi  Gibraltar  and  captured  several 
Spanish  and  Flemish  vessels.  From  the  xsth  of  February  to  the 
37th  of  March  he  rexniined  at  anchor  off  Algiers  on  account  of  the 
sickness  of  hb  men,  and  extracted  a  promise  from  the  authorities 
ol  better  treatment  of  the  English  ships.  He  seized  a  rich  Dutch 
vessel  near  Majorca,  and  after  other  adventures  gained  a  complete 
victoiy  over  tlie  French  and  Venetian  ships  in  the  harbour  of 
Scanderoon  on  the  iith  of  June.  Hb  successes,  however,  brought 
upon  the  English  merchants  the  risk  of  reprisals,  and  he  was  urged 
to  depart.  He  returned  home  in  triumph  in  February  1639,  and 
was  well  received  by  the  king,  and  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
the  navy  in  October  1630,  but  hb  proceedings  were  disavowed  on 
account  of  the  complaints  of  the  Venetian  ambassador.  In  1633 
Lady  Digby  died,  and  her  memory  was  celebrated  by  Ben  Jonson 
in  a  series  of  poems  entitled  Eupheme,  and  by  other  poets  of 
the  day.  Digby  retired  to  Grcsham  College,  and  exhibited  ex- 
travagant grief,  maintaining  a  seclusion  for  two  years.  About 
tbb  time  Digby  professed  himself  a  Protestant,  but  by  October 
1635,  while  in  France,  he  had  already  returned  to  the  Jloman 
>  ttUtn  iy  Eminent  Persons  (Aubrey's  Lives),  ii.  32^ 
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Catholic  faith.*  tn  a  tetter  dated  (he  17th  of  March  1(36  Laud 
remonstrates  with  him,  but  assures  him  of  the  continuance  of  hb 
friendship.*  In  X638  he  published  A  Cmferenu  with  a  tody  abon$ 
choice  of  a  Rdipon,  in  which  he  argues  that  the  Roman  Church, 
possessing  alone  the  qualifications  of  tmiversality,  unity  of 
doctrine  and  uninterrupted  apostolic  succession,  b  the  only  true 
church,  and  that  the  intrusion  of  error  into  it  b  impossible.  The 
sa&e  subject  b  treated  in  Ictteis  to  George  Digby,  afterwards 
2nd  earl  of  Brbtol,  dated  the  md  of  November  X63S  and  the  39th 
of  November  1639,  which  were  published  in  1651,  as  well  as  in 
a  further  Discourse  eenceming  InfaUibilUy  in  Rdigion  in  X651. 
Returning  to  Enghmd  he  associated  himself  with  the  queen  and 
her  Roman  Catholic  friends,  and  joined  in  the  appeal  to  the 
English  Romanists  for  money  to  support  the  king's  Scottbh 
expedition.*  In  consequence  he  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  37th  of  January  1641,  and  the 
king  was  petitioned  to  remove  him  with  other  recusants  from  hb 
councils.  He  left  England,  and  while  at  Paris  killed  in  a  dud  a 
French  lord  who  had  insulted  Charles  I.  in  hb  presence.  Lotus 
XIII.  took  hb  part,  and  furnished  bim  with  a  military  escort  into 
Flanders.  Returning  home  he  was  imprisoned,  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  eariy  in  1643,  successively  in  the  "  Three 
Tobacco  Pipes  nigh  Charing  Cross,"  where  hb  delightful  con- 
versation b  said  to  have  transformed  tbe  prison  into  "  a  place  of 
delight,"  *  snd  at  Winchester  House.  He  was  finally  released  and 
allowed  to  go  to  France  on  the  30th  of  July  1643,  through  the 
intervention  of  the  queen  of  France,  Aime  of  Austria,  on  condition 
that  he  would  neither  promote  nor  conceal  any  plots  abroad 
against  the  Eni^isb  government. 

Before  leaving  England  an  attempt'  was  made  to  draw  from 
him  an  admission  that  Laud,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate, 
had  desired  to  be  made  a  cardinal,  but  Digby  denied  that  the 
ardibisbop  had  any  leaning  towards  Rome.  On  the  ist  of 
November  1643  it  was  resolved  by  the  Commons  to  confiscate  hb 
property.  He  published  in  London  the  same  year  Observations 
an  the  a2nd  slaiaa  in  the  glh  canto  of  the  2nd  book  of  Spenser's 
"  Pttlrie  Qnettu,"  the  MS.  of  which  b  in  the  Egerton  collection 
(British  Museum,  No.  3735  f.  1x7  b),  and  Observations  on  a 
surreptitious  and  uiuuthorixed  editnn  of  the  Rdipo  Uedici,  by 
Sir  "Thomas  Browne,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view, 
which  drew  a  severe  rebuke  from  the  author.  After  hb  arrival 
in  Paris  he  published  hb  chief  philosophical  works.  Of  Bodies 
and  Of  the  ImmorlflUy  of  Man's  Soul  (1644),  autograph'MSS.  of 
which  are  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Ste  Geneviive  at  Paris,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Descartes.  He  was  appointed  by  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  her  chancellor,  and  in  the  summer  of  1645  he  was 
despatched  by  her  to  Rome  to  obtain  assbtance.  Digby  promised 
the  conversion  of  Charles  and  of  hb  chief  supporters.  At  first  hb 
eloquence  made  a  great  impression.  Pope  Innocent  X.  declared 
that  he  spoke  not  merely  as  a  Catholic  but  as  an  ecclesiastic. 
But  the  absence  of  any  warrant  from  Charles  himself  roused 
suspicions  as  to  the  solidity  of  hb  assurances,  and  he  obtained 
nothing  but  a  grant  of  30,000  crowns.  A  violent  quarrel  with  the 
pope  followed,  and  he  returned  in  X646,  having  consented  in  the 
queen's  name  to  complete  religious  freedom  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  to  an  independent  parUa- 
tment  in  Irebnd,  and  to  the  surrender  of  Dublin  and  all  the  Irish 
fortresses  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  king's 
troops  to  be  employed  in  enforcing  the  articles  and  the  pope 
granting  about  £36,000  with  a  promise  of  further  payments  in 
obtaining  direct  assbtance.  In  February  1649  Digby  was  iirvited 
to  come  to  England  to  arrange  a  proposed  tolerationof  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  on  hb  arrival  in  May  the  scheme  had  already  been 
abandoned.  He  was  again  banbhed  on  the  3xst  of  August,  and 
it  was  not  till  X654  that  be  was  allowed  by  the  council  of  state  to 
return.  He  now  entered  into  close  relations  with  Cromwell,  froin 
whom  he  hoped  to  obtain  toleration  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
whose  alUance  he  desired  to  secuie  (or  France  rather  than  for 

•  Strafford's  Letters,  1. 474. 

•  laud's  Worhs,  vi.  447. 

•  thamasm  Tracts,  Brit.  Muk  B  l£f  (XJ). 
*Arduuot»pt  CanHtn;  U.  Ifa 
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Spain,  and  was  cnfagcd  by  Cromwell,  much  to  the  Kandal  ot  both 
Royalists  and  Rotmdheads,  in  negotiations  abroad,  pf  which  the 
aim  was  probably  to  prevent  a  union  between  those  two  foreign 
powers.  He  visited  Germany,  in  1660  was  in  Paiu,  and  at  the 
Restoration  returned  to  England.  He  was  well  received  in  spite 
of  bis  former  relations  with  Cromwell,  and  was  confirmed  in  his 
post  as  Queen  Henrietta  Maria's  chancellor.  In  January  i66x 
he  delivered  a  lecture,  which  was  published  the  same  month,  at 
Crcsham  College,  on  the  vegetation  of  plants,  and  became  an 
origiDal  member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1663.  In  January  1664 
he  was  forbidden  to  appear  at  court,  the  cause  assigned  being  that 
he  had  interposed  too  far  in  favour  of  the  snd  earl  of  Bristol, 
disgraced  by  the  king  on  account  of  the  charge  of  high  treason 
brought  by  him  against  Clarendon  into  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  literary  and  scientific 
society  at  his  house  in  Covent  Garden.  He  died  on  the  1  tth  of 
June  1665.  He  had  five  children,  oi  whom  two,  a  son  and  one 
daughter,  survived  him. 

Digby,  though  he  possessed  for  the  time  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  natural  science,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
explain  the  necessity  of  oxygen  to  the  existence  of  plants,  bean 
no  high  place  in  the  history  of  Kience.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in 
astrology  and  alchemy,  and  the  extiaordinaiy  fables  which  he 
circulated  on  the  subject  of  his  discoveries  are  evidence  of  any- 
thing rather  than  of  the  scientific  spirit.  In  1656  he  made  public 
a  marvellous  account  of  a  city  in  Tripoli,  petrified  in  a  few  hours, 
which  he  printed  in  the  Mcrcurius  PMkiu.  Malicious  reports 
had  been  current  that  his  wife  had  been  poisoned  by  one  of  his 
prescriptions,  viper  wine,  taken  to  preserve  her  beauty.  Evelyn, 
who  visited  him  in  Paris.in  1651,  describes  him  as  an  "  errant 
mountebank."  Henry  Stubbes  characterizes  him  as  "  the  very 
Pliny  of  out  age  for  lying,"  and  Lady  Fansbawe  refers  to  the  same 
"  infirmity." '  His  famous  "  powder  of  sympathy,"  which  seems 
to  have  been  only  powder  of  "  vitriol,"  bealed  without  any 
contact,  by  being  merely  applied  to  a  tag  or  bandage  taken  from 
the  wound,  and  Digby  records  a  miraculous  cure  by  this  means  in 
a  lecture  given  by  him  at  Montpellier  on  this  subject  in  1658, 
published  in  French  and  English  the  same  year,  in  German  in 
1660  and  in  Dutch  in  i66.t;  but  Digby's  claim  to  its  original 
discovery  is  doubtful,  Nathaniel  Highmore  in  his  History  of 
Cctttratum  (1651,  p.  itj)  calling  the  powder  "  Talbot's  powder," 
and  ascribing  its  invention  to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot.  Some  of  Digby's 
pills  and-  preparations,  however,  described  in  TU  Closcl  ef  the 
Emintnlly  Learnt  Sir  Kmdm  Digby  Knl.  Opened  (pubL  1677), 
are  said  to  make  less  demand  upon  the  faith  of  patients,  and  his 
injunction  on  the  subject  of  the  making  of  tea,  to  let  the  water 
"  remain  upon  it  no  longer  than  you  can  say  the  Miserere  Psalm 
very  leisurely,"  is  one  by  no  means  to  be  ridiculed.  As  a  philo- 
sopher and  an  Aristotelian  Digby  shows  little  originality  and 
followed  the  methods  of  the  schoolmen.  His  Roman  Catholic 
orthodoxy  mixed  with  rationalism,  and  his  political  opinions, 
according  to  which  any  existing  authority  should  receive  support, 
were  evidently  derived  from  Thomas  White  (1581-1676),  the 
Roman  Catholic  philosopher,  who  lived  with  him  in  France. 
White  published  in  1651  InstitMtionum  Ptripctdicorum  tibri 
fHiHftw,  purporting  to  expound  Digby's  "peripatetic  philo- 
sophy," but  going  far  beyond  Digby's  published  treatises. 
Digb/s  Memoirs  are  composed  in  the  high-flown  fantastic  manner 
then  usual  when  recounting  incidents  of  love  and  adventure, 
but  the  style  of  his  more  sober  works  is  excellent.  lo  1631  he 
presented  to  the  Bodleian  library  a  collection  of  136  MSS.,  be- 
queathed to  him  by  his  former  tutor  Thomas  Allen,  and  described 
in  Calalop  codicum  manuscrifltrum  UUiolkeeat  Bodleiamu,  by 
W.  D.  Macray,  part  ix.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned 
Digby  translated  A  Treatise  »fadkari»t  to  God  urillen  by  Albert 
Ike  Great,  Bishaf  tj  Ralisbon  (1653);  and  he  was  the  author  of 
Private  Memoirs,  published  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicholas  from  Harleian 
MS.  6jsS  with  introduction  (1817);  Journal  of  Ike  Seanderoon 
Voyage  ut  t6tt.  printed  by  J.  Bruce  with  preface  (Camden 
Society,  1868) ;  Poems  Jrom  Sir  Kimtm  DitVt  Papers  . .  .  with 

•  DieL  ^  Nat.  Biog.  sub  "  Digby."  See  also  Robert  Boyle's 
Works  (1744),  V.  JOJ. 


preface  and  notes  (Roaburgbe  Club,  1877)1  in  the  Add.  MSS. 
34,369  f.  66  is  a  poem  Of  It*  Miserys  of  Man,  probably  by  Digby; 
Ckoia  of  Experimental  Receipts  in  Pkysick  and  Cktrw^ry  ... 
coUecled  by  Sir  K.  Ditby  (t668),  and  Ckymieal  Secrets  and  Kan 
Experiments  (1683),  were  published  by  G.  Hartman,  who  dociibet 
biinself  as  Digby's  steward  and  laboratory  assistant 

See  the  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  by  one  of  Us  Descendamtt 
(T.  Longuevilie),  1896.  (P.  C.  Y.) 

DIOBT,  KENELM  HENRY  (1800-1880),  English  wriur, 
youngest  son  of  William  Digby,  dean  of  Clonfert,  was  bom  at 
Qonfert,  Ireland,  in  tSoa  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  soon  after  taking  his  B.A.  degree  there  in  iSrQ 
became  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  spent  most  of  bis  life,  which  was 
mainly  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  in  London,  where  he  died  on 
the  aind  of  Much  1880.  Digby's  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his 
earliest  publication,  Tke  Broadstone  of  Honour,  or  Rules  for  the 
Gentlemen  of  England  (i8>}),  which  contains  an  exhaustive  survey 
of  medieval  customs,  full  of  quotations  from  varied  sources.  The 
work  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  issued  (1826-1827)  in  four 
volumes  entitled:  Codefridus,  Tancredus,  Morus  and  Orlandus 
(numerous  re-impressions,  the  beat  of  which  b  the  edition 
brought  out  by  B.  Ouaritcb  in  five  volumes,  1876-1877). 

Among  Digby's  other  works  are :  Mores  Catiolici,  or  Ages  of 
Faith  (ti  vols.,  London,  1831-1840);  Compitum;  or  Ike  Meetmgjf 
Ike  Ways  at  Ike  Oakolic  Ckutck  (7  vols.,  London,  1848-1854):  The 
Looers*  Seat,  Katkemirina;  or  Common  Tkinis  in  relation  to  Seaniy, 
Virlue  and  Faitk  (2  vols.,  London,  1856).  A  oomplete  list  is  given 
in  J.  GiUow's  BtUiograpkical  Dictionary  of  English  Catholics,  iL 
81-83. 

DIOBNBS  ACRITA8.  BASIUUS,  Byzantine  national  hero, 
probably  lived  in  the  loth  century.  He  is  named  Digenes  (of 
double  birth)  as  the  son  of  a  Moslem  father  and  a  Christian 
mother;  Acritas  {ixpa,  frontier,  boundary),  as  one  of  the  fron- 
tier guards  of  the  empire,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  mitiles 
limilanei.  The  chief  duty  of  these  acrilae  consisted  in  rvpelling 
Moslem  inroads  and  the  raids  of  the  apdatae  (cattle-lifters), 
brigands  who  may  be  compared  with  the  more  modem  Klephts. 
The  original  Digenes  epic  is  lost,  but  four  poems  are  extant,  in 
which  the  diflerent  incidents  of  the  legend  have  been  worked 
up  by  different  hands.  The  fint  of  these  consists  of  about  400a 
lines,  written  in  the  so-called  "  political "  metre,  and  was  dis- 
covered in  the  latter  part  of  the  tQth  century,  in  a  16th-century 
MS.,  at  Trebizond;  the  other  three  MSS.  were  found  at  Grotta 
Ferrata,  Andros  and  Oxford.  The  poem,  which  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  Chanson  de  Roland  and  the  Romance  of  tke  Cid, 
undoubtedly  contains  a  kernel  of  fact,  although  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  in  any  sense  an  historical  record.  The  scene  of  action 
is  laid  in  Cappadocia  and  the  district  of  the  Euphrates. 

Editions  of  the  Tiebixond  MS.  by  C  Sathas  and  E.  Legnnd  is 
the  CoUection  des  monuments  pour  strvir  d  I'Hude  de  la  lanjpie  nh- 
keUiniqw,  new  ferics.  vi.  (1 875),  and  by  S.  Joannides  (Constantinople. 
1887).  Sec  monojgraphs  by  A.  Lubcr  (Salzburg,  1685)  and  G. 
Wartenbefg  (Berlin,  f8^).  Full  information  will  be  found  in 
C.  Krumbocber's  Cesehuklo  der  kymniinisdten  Litteratur,  p.  8a7 
(2nd  ed.,  1897) :  see  alto  C.  Schlumberger,  L'Epopie  Byeantine  d 
la  Jin  du  iixsane  siicle  (1897). 

DIOBST,  a  term  used  generally  of  any  digested  or  carefully 
arranged  collection  or  compendium  of  written  matter,  but  more 
particularly  in  law  of  a  compilation  in  condensed  form  of  a  body 
of  law  digested  in  a  systematical  method ;  e.g.  the  Digest  (Digesia) 
or  Pandects  (Hiy^Tai)  of  Justinian,  a  collection  of  extracts 
from  the  earlier  jurists  compiled  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.  The  word  is  also  given  to  the  compilations  of  the 
main  points  (marginal  or  hand-notes)  of  decided  cases,  usually 
arranged  in  alphabetical  and  subject  order,  and  published  under 
such  titles  as  "  Common  Law  Digest,"  "  Annual  Digest,"  &c. 

DIOESnVB  ORGANS  (Pathology).  Several  facts  of  im- 
portance have  to  be  borne  in  mind  for  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  pathology  of  the  organs  concerned  in  digestive  processes  (for 
the  anatomy  see  Alqizktary  Canal  and  allied  articles).  In 
the  first  place,  more  than  all  other  systems,  the  digestive  comprises 
greater  range  of  structure  and  exhibits  wider  diversity  of  function 
within  its  domain.  Each  separate  structure  and  each  different 
function'  presents  special  pathological  signs  and  symptoms. 
Agate,  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  system  have  lo  be  performed 
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BorrithttaadiaKCMMatvaibtiMi  la  tbe  work  Kt  then.  The 
cnide  utickt  of  diet  olend  tiwm'vaijr  inuBeowly  in  DMuie,  bulk 
and  utility,  {nm  which  tlwy  aniM  fliboniM iimple  (oM-demcnu 
for  absorption,  inoorponte  them  (iter  ebiorption  into  oomplez 
organic  subetenccs  properly  designed  to  tnppty  the  coutant  necdi 
o{  cellular  activiQr,  o(  growth  and  rqialr,  and  fitly  hnaonixed 
to  fulfil  the  many  requirements  of  very  <fivcrgent  procenes  and 
functions.  Any  fonn  of  unphyiiological  diet,  each,  faifaire  to 
cater  for  the  wants  of  any  special  timue  engaged  in,  or  of  any 
proceascs  of,  metabolism,  cany  with  them  pathological  signs. 
Perhaps  in  greater  degree  than  elsewhere  are  the  individual 
sections  of  the  digestive  system  dependent  upon,  and  closely 
correlated  with,  one  another.  The  hugs  can  only  yield  oxygen 
to  the  blood  when  the  oxygen  b  onoomblned;  no  compounds 
are  of  use.  The  digestive  organs  have  to  deal  with  an  enormous 
variety  of  compoiud  bodies,,  from  which  to  obtain  the  elemenu 
oeceaiary  for  protoplamic  upkeep  and  activity.  Morbid  lesions 
of  the  Kspiratory  and  drcnlatory  systems  are  frequently  capable 
of  compensation  through  increased  activity  elsewhere;  and  the 
symptoms  they  give  rise  to  follow  chiefly  along  one  Une;  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs  are  more  liable  to  occasion  disotdeis 
elsewhere  than  to  cxdta  compensatory  actions.  The  digestive 
*yslem  includes  every  organ,  function  and  pioceu  concerned 
with  the  utilisation  of  foodHtufEh  from  the  moment  of  their 
entrance  into  the  month,  their  preparation  in  the  canal,  assimi- 
hlion  with  the  tiaines,  their  employment  therein,  up  to  their 
excretion  or  expulsion  in  the  form  of  waste.  Each  portion 
resembles  a  link  of  a  continmnis  chain;  each  link  depends  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  others,  the  weakening  or  breaking  of  one 
straining  or  making  impotent  the  chain  as  a  whole. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  aUmentary  tract  b  the  part 
Boat  subject  to  pathological  altentiona,  and  in  this  connexion 
it  should  be  remembered  that  this  membrane  diffeis  both  in 
ftructute  and  functions  throughout  the  tract.  Chiefly  protective 
from  the  month  to  the  cardia,  it  is  secretory  and  absorbent  in  the 
stomach  and  bowel;  while  the  glandular  cells  forming  part  of  it 
secrete  both  add  and  alkaline  fluids,  several  ferments  or  mucns. 
Over  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  its  modified  cells  subserve  the 
sense  of  taste.  Without,  connected  with  it  by  the  submucous 
connective  tissue,  b  placed  the  muscular  coat,  and  externally  over 
ihe  greater  ptotion  of  its  length  the  peritoneal  serous  membrane. 
All  parts  are  supplied  with  blood-vesaeb,  lymph-ducts  and 
■erves,  the  last  bdoqging  either  to  local  or  to  central  circuits. 
Associated  with  the  tract  are  the  salivary  ^ands,  the  liver  and 
the  pancreas;  while,  in  addition,  lymphoid  tissue  b  met  with 
diffoely  scattered  throughout  the  lining  membranes  In  the  tonsib, 
appendix,  solitary  glands  and  Peyer's  patches,  and  the  mesenteric 
^snds.  Tbefunctioosof  the  varxnis  parts  of  the  system  in  whose 
lesions  we  are  here  interested  ate  many  in  number,  and  can  only 
be  summarised  here.  (For  the  physiology  of  digestion  see 
NoTUnoN.)  Broadly,  they  maybe  given  as:  (1)  Ingestion  and 
swallowing  of  food,  transmission  of  it  through  the  tract,  and 
expulsk>n  of  the  Waste  material;  (1)  secretion  ol  adds  and 
alkalis  for  the  performance  of  digestive  processes,  aided  by  (3) 
ebboiation  and  addition  of  complex  bmUes,  terined  enzymes 
or  fcnaeots;  (4)  aecretioD  of  mucus;  (5)  protection  of  the  body 
against  orgaobmal  infection,  and  against  toxic  products;  (6) 
absorptioh  of  food  elements  and  reconstitution  of  them  into 
complex  substances  fitted  for  metabolic  application;  and  (7) 
coccrction  of  the  w«ste  products  of  protoplasmic  action.  These 
faoctions  may  be  altered  by  disease,  sin^y  or  in  conjtmction;  it 
is  rare,  however,  to  find  b«(  one  affected,  while  an  apparently 
identical  disturbance  of  function  may  often  arise  from  totally 
different  orsinic  lesions.  Another  point  of  importance  b  seen  in 
the  close  Interdependence  which  exbts  between  the  secretions  of 
add  and  those  of  alkaline  reaction.  The  difference  in  reaction 
I'to  act  mutatii  mnlOMdii  as  a  stimulant  in  each  instance. 


CeHtrat  Diteaus. 
b  an  sections  of  the  alimentary  canal  actively  engaged  in  the 
digestionof  food,  a  well-marked  local  engorgement  of  the  Mood- 
vmseb  supplying  the  walb  occurs.    The  hyperaemia  abates  soon 


after  eompietloa  of  tM  special  duties  of  tha  ladividnal  sections. 
Thk  nonnal  rondltkin  may  be  abnormally  exaggerated  by  over- 
atimulation  from  irritant  poboas  introduced  into  the 
canal;  from  too  rich,  too  copious  or  indigestible  USSST 
articles  of  diet;  or  from  too  prolonged  an  experience 
of  some  unvaried  kind  of  food-stu>,  especially  if  large  quantities 
of  it  are  necessary  for  metabolic  needs;  entering  into  the  first 
stage  of  inflammation,  acute  hyperaemia.  Uore  important, 
because  productive  of  less  tradable  leaions,  b  passive  congestion 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Whenever  the  flow  of  blood  into  the 
tight  side  of  the  heart  b  hindered,  whether  it  arise  from  disease 
of  the  heart  itself,  or  of  the  lungs,  or  proceed  from  ofaatraetion  la 
some  part  of  the  portal  system,  the  damming-back  of  the  venous 
circulation  speedily  produces  a  mote  or  leaa  pronounced  stasb  of 
the  bkiod  in  the  W)db  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  in  the  assodtted 
abdominal  glands.  The  lack  of  a  suffidently  vigorous  flow  of 
blood  b  followed' by  deficient  secretion  of  digestive  agents  from 
the  glandular  denients  involved,  by  decreased  motility  of  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  stomach  and  bowel,  and  lessened  adapt- 
ability throughout  for  dealing  with  even  slight  irregular  demands 
on  their  powers.  The  mucous  menibnne  of  the  ttomach  and 
bowd,  less  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  irritation,  even  of  a 
minor  character,  readily  passes  into  a  condition  of  chronic 
catarrh,  while  it  frcquehtly  b  the  seat  of  small  abrasions, 
haemoirhiigic  erosions,  which  may  cause  vomiting  of  blood  and 
the  appearance  of  blood  in  the  stools.  Obstruction  to  the  flow 
of  blood  bom  the  liver  leads  to  dilaution  of  its  blood-vcssds, 
consequent  pressure  upon  the  hepatic  cells  adjoining  them,  and 
thdr  gradual  loss  of  function,  or  even  atrophy  and  degeneration. 
In  addltkm  to  the  results  of  such  passive  congestion  exhibited 
by  the  stranach  and  bowd  as  noted  above,  passive  congestion 
of  the-Uver  b  often  accompanied  by  varicose  enlargement  of  the 
abdominal  vdns,  in  particular  of  those  which  surround  the  lower 
end  of  the  oesophagus,  tlie  lowest  part  of  the  rectum  and  anus. 
In  the  latter  position  these  dilated  veins  constitute  what  are 
known  as  haemorrhoids  or  pHes,  internal  or  external  as  their 
site  lies  within  or  outside  the  anal  aperture. 

The  mucous  and  serous  membranes  of  the  canal  and  the 
glandular  dements  of  the  associated  organs  are  the  parts  most 
subject  to  Inflammatoiy  affections.  Among  the  several  sections 
of  the  digestive  tract  itadf,  the  oesophagus  and  jejunum  are 
singularly  exempt  from  inflammatoiy  processes;  the  fauces, 
stomach,  caecum  and  appendix,  ilctmi,  mouth  and  duodenum 
(Indnding  the  opening  of  the  common  bfle-duct),  are  more 
commonly  involved.  SItmalitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  mouth, 
hta  many  predbposing  factors,  but  it  has  now  been 
definitdy  determined  that  its  exdting  cause  b  always 
some  form  of  microKnganism.  Any  condition  favouring 
oral  sepsis,  as  carious  teeth,  pyorrhoea  alveolatb  (a  dis- 
charge of  pus  due  to  inflamed  granubtions  round  carious  teeth), 
granubthms  beneath  thick  crusts  of  tartar,  or  an  Irriuting  tooth 
plate,  favours  the  growth  of  pyogenic  organisms  and  hence  of 
stomatitis.  Many  varieties  of  thb  disease  have  been  described, 
but  all  are  forms  of "  pyogenic  "  or  "  septic  stomatitb."  Thb  in 
its  mildest  form  b  catarrhal  or  erythematous,  and  b  attended 
only  by  slight  swdling  tenderness  and  salivation.  In  its  next 
stage  of  acuteness  it  b  known  ss  "  membianous,"  as  a  fabe 
membrane  b  produced  somewhat  resembling  that  due  to 
diphtheria,  though  cansed  by  a  staphylococcus  only.  A  stiB 
more  acute  form  b  "  ulcerative,"  which  may  go  on  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess  beneath  the  tongue.  Sotrlet  fever  usually 
gives  rise  to  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  mouth  followed  by 
desquamation,  but  more  lardy  It  b  accompanied  by  a  most 
severe  oedematoua  stomatitb  with  glossitb  and  tonsillitis. 
Erysipelas  on  the  face  may  Infect  the  mouth,  and  an  acute 
stomatitb  due  to  the  diphtheiu  bsdllus,  Klebs-Loeffler  bacHlus, 
has  been  described.  A  dbtinct  and  very  dangerous  form  of 
stomatitb  in  infants  and  young  children  b  known  as  "  aphthous 
stomatitb"  or  "thrush."  Thb  b  caused  by  the  growth  of 
Oidium  alUcom.  ft  is  always  preceded  by  a  gastro.enteritb  and 
dry  mouth,  and  If  thb  b  not  attended  to,  soon  attracts  attention 
by  the  little  white  raised  patches  surrounded  by  a  dusky  red  zone 
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mttered  on  tooffie  and  cheeks.  Epidemic*  have  occulted  in 
hospitals  and  oiphanages.  Mouth  breatliing  is  the  canae  of  many 
Uls.  As  a  result  of  tiiis,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  &c, 
becomes  diy,  micio-organisms  multiply  and  the  mouth  beoomei 
foul.  Also  from  disease  of  the  nose,  the  upper  jaw,  palate  and 
teeth  do  not  make  proper  progress  in  development.  There  is 
overgrowth  of  tonsils,  and  adenoids,  with  resulting  deafness,  and 
the  child's  mental  development  suffers.  An  ordinary  "sore 
throat "  usually  signifies  acute  catarrh  of  the  fauces,  and  is  of 
purely  organismal  origin, "  catching  cold  "  being  only  a  secondary 
and  minor  cause.  lo  "relaxed  throats"  there  is  a  chronic 
catarrhal  state  of  the  lining  membrane,  with  some  passive  con- 
gestion. The  tonsils  are  peculiarly  liable  to  catarrhal  attacks, 
as  might  a  priori  be  expected  by  reason  of  their  Cerberus-like 
function  with  regard  to  bacterial  intruders.  Still,  acute  attacks 
of  tonsillitis  appear  on  good  evidence  to  be  more  common  among 
individuals  predisposed  constitutionally  to  rheumatic  manifesta^ 
tioAs.  Cases  of  acute  tonsillitis  may  or  may  not  go  on  to  suppursr 
tion  or  quinsy;  in  all  there  is  great  congestion  of  the  g^ds, 
increased  mucus  secretbn,  and  often  secondary  involvement  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck.  Repeated  acute  attacks  often 
lead  to  chronic  inflammation,  in  which  the  glands  are  enlarged, 
and  often  hypertrophied  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  The' 
oesophagus  is  the  seat  of  inflammation  but  seldom.  In  infants 
and  youog  children  thrash  due  to  Oidium  albicans  may  spread 
from  the  mouth,  and  also  a  diphtheritic  inflammation  spreads 
from  the  fauces  into  the  oesophagus.  A  catarrhal  oesophagitis 
is  rarely  seen,  but  the  commonest  form  is  traumatic,  due  to  the 
swallowing  of  boiling  water,  corrosive  or  irritant  substances,  tic 
A  non-malignant  ulceration  may  result  which  later  leads  on  to 
an  oesophageal  stricture.  The  physical  changes  presented  by  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  and  the  Intestine,  tlie  subjects  of  catarrhal 
attacks,  closely  resemble  one  another,  but  differ  symptomatic- 
ally.  Acute  catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  associated  with  intense 
hyperaemia  of  its  lining  coats,  with  visible  engorgement  and 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  an  excessive  secretion  of 
mucus.  The  formation  of  active  gastric  juice  is  arrested,  digestion 
ceases,  peristaltic  movements  are  sluggish  or  absent,  unless  so 
over-stimulated  that  they  act  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  the 
normal,  and  induce  expulsion  of  the  gastric  contents  by  vomiting. 
The  gastric  contents,  in  whatever  degree  of  dilution  or  concentra- 
tion they  may  have  been  ingested,  when  ejected  are  of  porridge- 
thick  consistency,  and  often  but  slightly  digested.  Such 
conditions  may  succeed  a  severe  alcoholic  bout,  be  caused  by 
irritant  substances  taken  in  by  the  mouth  or  arise  from  fer- 
mentative processes  in  the  stomach  contents  themselves.  Should 
the  irtitating  material  succeed  in  passing  from  the  stomach  into 
the  bowd,  similar  physical  signs  are  present;  but  as  the, quickest 
path  offered  for  the  expulsion  of  the  offendfog  substanc£s.frDm 
the  body  is  downwards,  peristalsis  is  increased,  the  flow  of  fluid 
from  the  intestinal  ^ands  is  larger  in  bulk,  though  of  less  potency 
as  regards  its  normal  actions,  than  in  health,  and  diarrhoea,  with 
removal  of  the  irritant,  follows.  As  a  general  nle,  the  more 
marked  the  involvement  of  the  large  bowel,  the  severer  and  more 
fluid  is  the  resultant  diarriioea.  Inflammation  of  the  stomach 
may  be  due  to  mechanical  injury,  thermal  or  chemical  irritants 
or  invasion  by  micro-orgaoisms.  Also  all  the  symptoms  of 
gastric  catarrh  may  be  brought  on  by  any  acute  emotion.  The 
commonest  mechanical  injury  is  that  due  to  an  excess  of  food, 
especially  when  following  on  a  fast;  poisons  act  as  irritants,  and 
also  the  weevils  of  cheese  and  the  larvae  of  insects. 

Inflammatory  affections  of  the  caecum  and  its  attached 
appendix  vermiformis  are  very  common,  and  give  rise  to  several 
special  symptoms  and  signs.  Acute  inflammatory  appendicitis 
appears  to  be  increasing  in  frequency,  and  is  associated  by  many 
with  the  modem  deterioration  in  the  teeth.  Constipation 
certainly  predisposes  to  it,  and  it  appears  to  be  more  prevalent 
among  medical  men,  commercial  travellers^  or  any  engaged  in 
arduous  calling,  subjected  to  irregular  meals,  fatigue  and 
exposure.  A  foreign  body  is  the  exciting  cause  in  many  cases, 
though  less  commonly  so  than  was  formerly  imagined.  The 
inflammation  in  the  appendix  varies  in  intensity  from  a  vciy 


slight  catarrhal  or  lunide  torn  to  aa  tdcentive  variety,  and  moch 
more  rarely  to  the  acute  fulminating  appendicitis  in  whidi 
necrosis  of  the  appendix  with  abscess  formation  occurs.  It  is 
always  accompanied  by  moce  or  less  peritonitis,  which  is  pro- 
tective in  nature,  shutting  in  the  inflanunafcory  process.  Very 
similar  symptomatically  is  the  condition  termed  perityphlitis, 
doubtless  in  former  days  frequently  due  to  the  appendix,  an  acute 
or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  caecum  often  leading 
to  abscess  formation  outside  the  gut,  with  or  without  direct 
communication  with  the  canal.  The  colon  is  subject  to  three 
main  foms  of  inflammation.  In  aim|de  ulUit  the  mucou* 
membrane  of  the  colon  is  intensely  injected,  bright  ted  in  colour, 
and  secreting  a  thick  mucus,  but  there  is  no  accompanying 
ulceration.  It  is  often  found  in  association  with  some  constitu- 
tional disease,  as  Bright's  disease,'  and  also  with  cancer  of  the 
boweL  But  when  it  has  no  association  with  other  trouble  it  is 
probably  bacterial  in  origin,  the  BadUut  cnUritiiis  spirogemtt 
having  been  isolated  in  many  cases.  The  motions  always  contain 
large  quantities  of  mucus  and  more  or  leas  blood.  A  second  very 
severe  form  of  inflammation  of  the  colon  is  known  as  "  membran- 
ous colitis,"  and  this  may  be  either  dyspeptic,  or  secondary  to 
other  diseases.  In  this  trouble  membranes  are  passed  per  enum, 
accompanied  by  a  pain  so  intense  as  often  to  cause  fainting.  la 
severe  cases  complete  tubular  casts  of  the  intestine  have  bees 
found.  Often  the  motions  contain  very  little  faecal  matter,  but 
consist  only  of  membranes,  mucus  and  a  little  bkxxL  A  third 
form  is  that  known  as  "ulcerative  colitis."  Any  part  of  the  large 
intestine  may  be  affected,  and  the  ulceration  shows  no  special 
distributioB.  In  severe  cases  the  muscular  coat  is  exposed,  and 
perforation  may  ensue.  The  number  of  ukeis  varies  from  a  few 
to  many  dosen,  and  in  size  bom  a  pea  to  a  five-shilling  piece. 
Like  all  chronic  intestinal  ukeis  they  show  a  tendency  to  became 
transverse. 

Chronic  catarrhal  affections  of  the  stomach  are  veiy  common^ 
and  often  follow  upon  repeated  acute  attacks.  In  them  the 
connective  tissue  increases  at  the  expense  of  the  glandular 
dements;  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  thickened  and  less 
active  in  function.  Should  the  muscular  coat  be  involved,  the 
elasticity  and  contractility  of  the  organ  suffer;  peristaltic  move- 
ment is  weakened;  expulsion  <d  the  contents  through  the  pylorus 
hindered;  and,  aggravated  by  these  effects,  the  condition 
become^  worse,  atonic  dyspepsia  in  its  most  pronounced  form 
results,  with  or  without  dUatation.  Chronic  vascular  congestion 
may  occasion  in  process  of  time  similar  signs  and  symptoms. 

Duodenal  catarrh  is  constantly  associated  with  jaundice,  indeed 
is  most  probably  the  commonest  cause  of  catarrhal  jaundice ;  of  tea 
it  is  accompanied  by  catarrh  of  the  common  bile-dnct.  Chronic 
inflammation  of  the  small  intestine  gives  rise  to  less  prominent 
symptoms  than  in  the  stomach.  It  generally  arises  from  more  than 
one  cause;or  rather  secondary  causes  rapidly  become  as  import- 
ant as  tlie  primary  in  its  incidence.  Chronic  congestion  and  pro- 
longed irritation  lead  todefidentsecietionanddug^shperistaisisi 
these  effects  encourage  intestinal  putrefaction  and  auto^ntoxi- 
cation;  and  these  latter,  in  turn,  increase  the  local  unresC 

The  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  the  peritoneum  and  the 
mesenteric  glands  are  the  chief  sites  of  tubercular  infection  in 
the  digestive  organs.  Rarely  met  with  in  the  gullet  and 
stomach,  and  comparatively  seldom  in  the  mouth  and  jHtonT 
tips,  tubercular  Inflammation  of  the  email  intestine 
and  peritoneum  is  commoiL  Tubercular  enteritis  is  a  frequent 
accompaniment  of  phthisis,  but  may  occtu  apart  from  tuberde 
of  other  organs.  Children  are  especially  subject  to  the  primary 
form.  Tubercular  peritonitis  often  is  present  also.  The  in- 
flammatory process  readily  tends  towards  ulcer  formation,  with 
haemorrhage  and  sometimes  perforation.  If  in  the  large  bAwd, 
the  symptoms  are  usually  less  acute  than  those  characteridng 
tubercular  inflammation  of  the  small  intestine.  The  appendix 
has  been  found  to  be  the  seat  of  tubercular  processes;  in  the 
rectum  they  form  the  general  cause  of  the  fistulac  and  abscesses  so 
commonly  met  with  here.  Tubercular  peritom'tis  may  be  primary 
or  secondary,  acute  or  chronic;  occasionally  very  acute  cases  are 
seen  running  a  rapid  course;  the  majority  are  chronic  in  typc^ 
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Itfe  tnbcrcks  ipittd  orer  the  surface  of  the  Rrons  membrane, 
and  if  small  and  not  very  numeroiu  may  give  rise  in  cluonic 
cases  to  few  symptoms;  if  larger,  and  especially  when  they 
involve  and  obstmct  the  lymph-  and  bk>od-veisels,  ascites  follows. 
It  is  baldly  possible  that  tubercular  Invasion  of  the  mesenteric 
(lands  can  ever  occur  unaccompanied  by  peritoneal  infection; 
but  when  the  infection  of  the  glands  constitntes  llie  most  pi^ 
minent  sign,  the  term  lobes  maenltrica  is  sometimes  employed. 
Here  the  glands,  enlarged,  forma  doughy  mass  in  the  alxlomen, 
leading  to  marked  protrusion  of  tlie  abdominal  walls,  with 
wasting  elsewhere  and  diarrhoea. 

The  liver  is  seldom  attacked  by' tubercle,  unless  in  cases  of 
general  miliary  tuberculosis.  Now  and  then  it  contains  btge 
caseous  tubercular  masses  in  its  substance. 

An  important  fact  with  regard  to  the  tubercular  processes  in 
tbe  digestive  organs  lies  in  the  ready  response  to  treatment  shown 
by  many  cases  o(  peritoneal  or  maenteric  invasion,  particularly 
in  the  young. 

The  later  sequelae  of  sypUBs  di^lay  a  predilection  for  the 
rectns  and  the  liver,  usually  leading  to  the  development  of  a 
atricture  in  the  former,  to  a  difFuse  hepatitis  or  the  formation 
of  gummata  in  the  second.  la  inherited  syphilis  tbe  temporary 
tcetli  usually  appear  early,  are  discoloured  and  soon  crumble 
away.  The  permanent  teeth  may  be  sound  and  healthy,  but  are 
often — especially  the  upper  Incisors — notched  and  stunted,  when 
Usey  are  known  as  *'  Hutchinson's  teeth."  As  the  result  both  of 
syphilis  and  of  tubercle,  the  tissues  of  the  liver  and  bowel  may 
present  a  peculiar  alteration;  tliey  become  amyloid,  or  lard- 
aceous,  a  condition  in  which  they  appear  **  waxy,"  are  coloured 
dark  mahogany  brown  with  dilute  iodine  solutions,  and  show 
degenerative  changes  in  tbe  connective  tissue. 

The  BacUlus  typhosus  discovered  by  Eberth  is  the  causal  agent 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  has  its  chief  seat  of  activity  in  the  miall 
intestine,  more  especially  in  the  tower  half  of  the  ileum.  Attack- 
ing the  lymphoid  follicles  in  the  mucous  membrane,  it  causes  first 
inflammatoty  enlargement,  then  necrosis  and  ulceration.  The 
adjacent  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  show  acute  catarrhal 
changes.  Diarrhoea,  of  a  special "  pea-soup  "  type,  may  or  may 
not  be  present;  while  haemorrhage  from  the  bowel,  if  ulcers  have 
formed,  is  common.  Astheulcersfiequently  extend  down  to  the 
peritoneal  coat  of  the  bowd,  perforation  of  this  membrane  and 
eitravasation  into  the  peritonei  cavity  is  easily  induced  by 
irritants  Introduced  Into  or  ebboiated  in  tbe  bowel,  acting 
physically  or  by  the  excitation  ol  hyper-peristalsis. 

True  Asiatic  cholera  is  due  to  the  comma-bacilhia  or  spirillum 
of  cholera,  which  is  found  in  tlie  rice-water  evacuations,  in  the 
contents  of  the  intestine  after  death,  and  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  tbe  intestine  just  boieath  the  epitbelium.  It  bas  not  been 
found  in  the bkmd.  Itproducesanintenseirritationof  the  bowel, 
seldom  of  the  stomach,  without  giving  rise  locally  to  any  marked 
physical  change;  it  catises  violent  diarrhoea  and  cofnous  dis- 
charges of  "  rice-water "  stools,  consisting  largely  of  senim 
•wanning  with  the  organism. 

Dysentery  gives  rise  to  an  inflanunation  of  the  large  intestine 
and  sometimes  of  tbe  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  resulting  in  exten- 
sive ukaation  and  accompanied  by  faecal  discharges  of  mucus, 
muco.pn*  or  blood.  In  some  forms  a  protozoan,  the  Amotbo 
dystnttriae,  is  found  in  the  stools— this  is  the  amoebic  dysentery; 
in  other  cases  a  bacHlns,  BacUltu  dysentcriae,  it  found — the 
badllary  dysentery. 

Acute  parotitis,  or  mumps,  is  an  infectious  disease  of  tbe  parotid 
glands,  cbieSy  interesting  because  of  tbe  association  between  it 
and  the  teste*  in  males.  Inflammation  of  these  glands  occasionally 
foUowing  or  replacing  the  affection  of  the  parotids.  The  causal 
agent  is  probably  organismal,  but  has  as  yet  escaped  detection. 

Tbe  relative  frequency  with  which  malignant  growths  occur  iti 
the  different  organs  of  the  digestive  system  may  be  gathered  from 
thetabularanalysis,onp.a6<,of  i768casesrecordedin 
p^„at.  ^^  books  of  tbe  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  as  having 
been  treated  in.tbe  medicaland  surgical  wards  between 
Ifae  year*  189)  and  1899  inclusive  Of  these,  1163,  or  71-44  %, 
were  males;  505,  or  jS-s6%,  females.    (See  Table  L  p.  sM.) 


If  tbe  figures  there  given  be  classified  upon  broader  lines,  the 
results  are  as  given  in  Table  II.  p.  966,  and  qieak  for  them- 
selves. 

Tbe  digestive  ot^n*  are  peculiariy  subject  to  i»««iig~.n< 
diseaae,  a  result  of  tbe  incessant  changes  (torn  passive  to  active 
conditions,  and  vice  versa,  called  for  by  repeated  introduction 
of  food;  while  the  oompantive  frequency  with  which  different 
parts  are  attacked  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  degree  of  irritation 
or  changes  of  function  impcaed  upon  them.  Scirrlious,  en- 
cephaloid  and  colloid  forms  ^  carrinoma  occur.  In  the  stomach 
and  oesophagus  tiie  scirrhous  form  is  moat  common,  the  soft 
encephatold  form  coming  next  Tbe  most  common  situation  for 
cancerous  growth  in  the  stomach  is  the  pyloric  region.  Walsh  out 
of  1300  cases  found  6o-8  %  near  the  pylorus,  11-4  %  over  the 
lesser  curvature,  and  4-7  %  more  or  leas  over  the  whole  organ. 
The  small  intntine  b  larely  attacked  by  cancer;  the  large 
intestine  frequently.  The  rectum,  sigmoid  flexure,  caecum  and 
colon  are  affected,  and  in  this  order,  the  cylindrical-ceUed  form 
being  the  most  conunoi;.  Carcinoma  of  the  peritoneum  is 
generally  colloid  in  character,  and  isof  ten  secondary  to  growths  in 
other  organs.  Cancer  of  tbe  liver  foUows  cancer  of  the  stomach 
and  rectum  in  frequency  of  occurrence,  and  is  relatively  more 
common  in  females  than  males.  Secondary  invasion  of  the  liver 
is  a  frequent  sequel  to  gastric  cancer.  The  pancreas  occasionally 
is  the  seat  of  cancerous  growth. 

Sarcomata  are  not  so  often  met  with  In  the  digestive  organs. 
When  present,  tliey  generally  involve  the  peritoneum  or.  tbe 
mesenteric  glands.  The  liver  is  sometimes  attacked,  the  stomacb 
rarely. 

Benign  tumours  are  not  of  common  occutnwce  in  the  digestive 
organs.  Siinple  growtlu  of  tbe  salivary  glands,  cysts  of  tbe 
pancreas  and  polypoid  tumour*  of  tbe  rectum  are  the  most 
frequent. 

The  intestinal  caiud  is  the  habitat  of  the  majority  of  animal 
parasites  found  in  man.  Frequently  their  presence  lead*  to  no 
morbid  symptoms,  local  or  general;  nor  are  the  symptoms,  when 
they  do  arise,  always  characteristic  of  the  presence  of 
parasites  alone.  Discovery  of  their  bodies,  or  of  their  ^2»i«w 
eggs,  in  tbe  stools  is  in  most  instances  the  only  satis- 
factory proof  of  their  presence.  The  parasites  found  in  tbe  bowel 
belong  principally  to  two  natural  groups.  Protozoa  and  Metaxoa. 
The  great  class  of  tbe  Protozoa  furnish  amoebae,  members  of 
Sporozoa  and  Infusoria.  Tbe  amoebae,  are  almost  invariably 
found  in  the  large  intestirie;  one  specie*,  indeed,  is  XitxraeA  Anutia 
all.  The  frequently  observed  relation  between  attacks  o( 
dysentery  and  the  presence  of  amoebae  in  the  stools  hat  led  to  the 
proposition  that  an  AmottadystHltrtea  exists,  causing  the  disease 
— a  theory  supported  by  the  detection  of  amoebae  in  the  contents 
of  dysenteric  abscesses  of  the  liver.  No  symptoms  of  injury  to 
health  appear  to  accompany  the  presence  of  Sporozoa  in  the 
bowel,  while  the  specie*  of  Infusoria  found  in  it,  the  Ctramenas, 
and  TridmuHot  MatuuUis,  and  the  Balamlidium  ali,  may  or 
may  not  be  guilty  of  prokwglng  conditions  within  the  bowd 
as  have  previously  set  up  diarrhoea. 

The  Metazoa  supply  examples  of  intestinal  parasites  from  the 
classes  Annuloida  and  Nematnidea.  To  the  former  class  belong 
the  various  tapeworms  found  in  the  small  intestine  of  man. 
They,  like  otha  intestinal  jiarasites,  are  destitute  of  any  power 
oT  active  digestion,  simply  absorbing  the  nutritious  proceeds  of 
the  digestive  processes  of  thdr  lust*.  Nematode  worms  infest 
both  the  small  and  large  intestine;  AscarU  litmbncMes,  the 
common  round  worm,  and  tlie  male  Oxyyris  termietilarU  are 
found  in  tbe  small  bowel,  the  adult  female  Oxyuru  lemiailorti 
and  the  Tricoapkalus  disfv  in  the  huge. 

The  eggs  of  the  Trickino  ipinlis,  when  introduced  with  the 
food,  develop  in  the  bowd  mto  bmnl  forms  which  invade  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  to  find  in  the  musdes  congenial  spoU  wherein 
to  reach  maturity.  Similarly,  the  eggs  of  the  Echinococcos 
are  hatched  in  the  bowd,  and  the  embryos  proceed  to  take 
up  their  abode  in  the  tissues  of  tbe  body,  developing  faito  cysts 
capable  of  growth  into  mature  ^worms  after  their  ingestion  by 
dogs. 
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Numben  of  b«cterUl  (ons*  babltiuUy  Infest  the  ilimentary 
Many  of  them  ue  non-pathogenic;  toiae  develop  patho- 
genic chaiactcn  only  under  provocation  or  when  a 
suitable  envirooment  induces  them  to  act  in  such  a 
nunner;  others  may  form  the  materia  swrMof  special 
lesions,  or  be  casual  visitors  capable  of  originating  disease  if 
opportunity  occurs.  Apart  from  those  organisms  associated  with 
acute  infective  diseases,  disturbances  of  function  and  physical 

Table!. 


Orsan  or  Tiasue  in 
Otaer  of  Frequency. 


I  Stomach 
>  Up  .     .     . 

3  Rectum  .     . 

4  Tongue  . 

5  Oesophagus 

6  Liver     .     . 

8  Mouth  .     . 

9  Tonsils  .     . 
lo  Sigmoid  6exure 
■  I  Parotid 

■s  Pancreas 
■3  Caecum 

14  Peritoneum. 

15  Colon     .     . 
■6  Pharynx 

17  Intestine  (site 

unknown)  . 

18  Abdomen    . 

19  Mesentery  . 
30  Omentum    . 
>■  Hepatic  Hexure 
U'Submaxillary 

gland .     . 
S3  Jejunum    and 
ileum  .  '. 

34  Duodenum  . 

35  Splenic  flexure 


} 


Per- 
centage. 


33.J6 

■3-94 
11-37 
11-36 
10-90 
7-8o 

t& 

3-09 

1-77 

1-10 

094 
0*89 

0-79 
0-71 
0-55 
0-39 

o*jl 

0-33 

0-15 


Fenialcft. 


Orgai 
Order 


of  Frequency. 


I  Stomach 
a  Rectum  . 

3  Liver 

4  Peritoneum 

5  Oesophagus 

6  Sigmoid 

7  Pancreas 

8  Tongue  . 

9  Omentum 

10  Lip    . 

11  Jaw  .      . 

12  Colon 

13  Abdomen 

14  Intestine 

15  Caecum 

16  Mouth    . 

17  Parotid 
I«  Splenic  flexure 
19  Jejunum   and 

ileum    . 
90  Tonsils  . 
31  Pharynx 
22. Hepatic  flexure 
aj  Mc-(TitL-r\-    . 
94  SuUtuJijiljjy 
as  Duodenum  . 


Per- 
centage. 


M-37 
1724 

'f:|? 

5JJ 
4-53 
353 
3-13 
3.98 
3-57 
1-97 

1-84 
1-56 
••J7 
I-I8 
0-98 

0-78 
0-68 

0-40 


Both  Sexes. 


Organ  or  Tissue  in 
Order  of  Frequency. 


Per- 
centage. 


1  Stomach 
3  Rectum 
3  Uver 
4L1P    .      . 

5  Oesophagus 

6  Tongue  . 
"  Jaw 


8  Pi 


«  ■*eritoneum 
9  ^moid 

10  Mouth    . 

11  Pancreas 

12  Tonsils    . 

13  Omentum 

14  Parotid  . 

15  Colon      . 

16  Caecum 

17  Intestine 

18  Abdomen 

19  Pharynx 

20  Meientery  . 

21  Jejunum    and 

ileum  . 

22  Hepatic  flexure 

23  ^wnic  flexure 

24  Submantlary 

25  Duodenum 


22-49 

13*12 

I0'02 
9-89 

9-29 
8-96 
5-63 

I-3S 

I-I3 

i-oS 

1-00 

0-63 

0-J3 

0-44 
0-38 

0-33 


Nole, — The  figures  where  several  organs  are  bracketed  apply  to  each  organ  separately. 

lesions  may  be  the  result  of  abnormal  bacterial  activity  in  the 
canal;  aod  these  disturbances  may  be  both  local  and  general. 
Many  of  the  bacteria  commonly  present  produce  putrefactive 
changes  in  the  contents  of  the  tract  by  their  metabolic  processes. 
Tbey  tender  the  medium  they  grow  in  alkaline,  produce  different 
gases  and  elaborate  more  or  less  virulent  toxins.  Other  species 
set  up  an  acid  fermentation,  seldom  accompanied  by  gas  or  toxin 
formatioo.    The  products  of  either  class  are  inimical  to  the  free 

Table  II. 


Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Males. 

centage* 

Females. 

cenugr. 

Total. 

centage. 

iMoutb    and 

t  lnte«ines      .     . 

38-9 

I  Oesopha^s  and 
3  Mouth    and' 

pharynx     .     . 

37-«5 

3  Oesophagus  and 
stoniadi     .     . 

»7-7 

3I-7» 

stomach 

33-46 

3  Uver        .     .     . 

«SS 

pharynx    .     . 

30-37 

3  Intestines .    .     . 

1704 

4  Peritoneum  .     . 

13-1 

3  Intestines     .     . 

30-43 

4  Liver       .     .     . 

7-» 

jMouth    and 

4  Liver        .     .     . 

lo-m 

s  Peritoneum  .     . 
6  Pancreas       .     . 

»-75 

pharynx     .     . 

II-3 

S  Peritoneunu  .     • 
{pancreas       .     . 

?:K 

l-l 

6  Pancreas       .     . 

35 

growth  of  members  of  the  other.  Tliespecieswhichproduceacids 
aremoreresistantlotheactionofacids.  Thus,when  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  possess  a  normal  or  excessive  proportion  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  much  larger  number  of  putrefactive  and 
patbofenic  organisms  in  the  food  are  destroyed  or  inhibited  than 
of  the  bacteria  of  acid  fermentation.  Diminished  gastric  addity 
allows  of  the  entry  of  a  greater  number  of  putrefactive  (and 
pathogenic)  types,  with,  as  a  consequence,  Increased  facilities 
for  their  growth  and  activity,  and  the  appetiance  oi  Intestinal 
derangements. 

In  a  healthy  new-bora  infant  the  moutl  is  free  from  micro- 
organisms, and  very  few  are  found  in  a  breast-ied  baby,  but 


Batiltta  lotHt  may  be  found  where  the  cbSd  Is  bottle  (ed. 
If  there  is  trouble  with  the  first  dentition  and  food  is  allowed 
to  collect,  staphylococci,  streptococci,  pneumococd  and  coka 
bacilli  may  be  piesent.  Even  in  healthy  babies  OUium  albieamt 
may  be  present,  and  ia  older  children  the  psctido-diphtheria 
bacillus.  From  carious,  teeth  may  be  isolated  strcptothrix, 
leptothtiz,  spirilla  and  fusiform  bacilli.  Under  conditions  of 
health  these  micro-organisms  live  in  the  mouth  as  saprophytes, 
and  show  no  virulence  when  culti- 
vated and  injected  into  animals. 
The  two  common  pyogenetic  organ- 
isms, SlafkyhmccHs  aiiui  and 
brms,  show  no  virulence  Also 
the  pneumococcus,  though  often 
present,  must  be  raised  in  virulence 
before  It  can  produce  untoward 
results.  The  foulness  of  the  mouth 
is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  coloa 
bacillus  and  its  allies,  but  those 
obtained  from  the  mouth  are  in- 
nocuous. Also  to  enable  the  OUium 
albicans  to  attack  the  mucous  mem- 
brane there  must  be  some  slight 
inflammation  or  in  jtiry.  The  micro- 
organisms found  in  the  stomach 
gain  access  to  that  organ  in  the 
food  or  by  regurgitation  from  the 
small  intestine.  Most  are  relatively 
inert,  but  some  have  a  special  fer- 
mentative action  on  the  food  (see 
Notution),  Abelous  isolated  six- 
teen distinct  species  of  organism 
from  a  healthy  stomach,  including 
Sarcinae,  B.  lactit,  fyoeyontut, 
submit,  laetis  etylkngmcs,  amy- 
Ubaeltr,  mcialkerium,  and   Vibrit 

rup>^- 

Hare-lip,    deft    pehte,    hernia 
and  imperforate  anus  are  physical 
abnormalities  whicharelntetcsting  to  the  surgeon  rather  than  to 
the  pathologist.    The  oesophagus  may  be  the  scat  of  a  diverti- 
culum, or  blind  pouch,  usually  situated  in  its  lower  half,  which  Id 
most  instances  is  probably  partly  acquired  and  partly 
congenital;  a  local  weakness  succumbing  to  pressure. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  pyloric  region 
is  an  infrequent  congenital  gastric  anomaly  In  infants, 
preventing  the  passage  of  food  bto  the  bowel,  and  causing  death 
in  a  short  time.    Inctmiplete  closure 
of    the   viteUme   duct    results    ia 
the  presence  of  a  diverticulum- 
Meckel's— -faienlly  connected  witli 
the  ileum,   mainly  important  by 
reason  of  the  readiness  with  which 
it  occasions  intestinal  obstruction. 
Idiopathic  congenital  dilatation  of 
the  colon  has  been  described. 

Trsction  iliverticula  of  the  oeso- 
phagus not  uncommonly  occur  as 
aeqiwls  to  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion of  cervical  lymphatic  glands. 
Hoi«  (teqoently  dilatation  of  a  section  is  met  with,  due  as  a 
rule  to  the  preseiue  of  a  stricture.  The  stomach  often  diverges 
from  the  normal  In  size,  shape  and  position.  Normally  capable 
in  the  adult  of  contajj^ing  from  fifty  to  sixty  ounces,  either  by 
reason  of.i)rganic  disease,  or  as  the  result  of  functional  disturb- 
ance, its  capadty  may  vary  enormously.  The  writer  has  seen 
post  mortem  a  stomach  which  held  a  gallon  (iGo  ounces),  and 
again  one  holding  only  two  ounces.  Cancer  spiesd  over  a  large 
area  and  cirrhosis  of  the  stomach  wall  cause  diminution  In 
capadty;  pykiric  obstruction,  weakness  of  the  muscular  coat, 
and  nervous  influences  are  associated  with  dilatation.  A  peculiar 
distortion  of  the  shape  of  the  stomach  follows  cicatrization  ol 
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okas  o(  gmtcr  w  Icacr  ciuvature;  tlw  tntnc  cavity  bccooKi 
"  bouf-glui "  in  shape.  In  addition,  the  stomadi  nuy  be  di>- 
placed  downwards  as  at  whole,  a  condition  luwwn  as  gastroptosis: 
if  the  pyloric  portion  only  be  displaced,  the  lesion  is  termed 
igrloroptoais.  Ptoses  of  other  abdominal  organs  an  described; 
the  liver,  transverse  colon,  spleen  and  kidneys  may  be  involved. 
Displacements  downwards  of  the  stomach  and  transverse  colon, 
along  with  a  movable  right  kidney  and  associated  with  dyspepsia 
and  neurasthenia,  form  the  malady  termed  by  GIteird  entero- 
ptosis.  A  general  visceroptosis  often  occuti  in  those  patienta 
who  have  some  tuberculous  lesion  of  the  lungs  or  elsewhere, 
this  disease  causing  a  general  weakening  and  subsequent 
stretching  of  all  liniments.  Displacemenu  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  arc  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia  of  a  neurotic  tyjie.  The  rectitm  is  liable  to  prolapse, 
conaequent  upon  coostipation  and  straining  at  stool,  or  follo«in( 
local  injuries  of  the  perineal  floor. 

Every  pathological  lesion  shown  by  digestive  organs  b  closely 
associated  with  the  state  of  the  nervous  system,  general  or  local; 
l^l^fac  so  stoppage  of  active  gastric  digestive  processes  after 
^tt>  profound  nervous  shock,  and  occurrence  of  nervous 
■inoM  diarrhoea  from  the  same  cause.  Gastric  dyspepsia 
ai'jSMi.  of  nervous  origin  presents  most  varied  and  contra>- 
dictory  symptoms:  diminished  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice, 
byper.<cidity,  over-production,  arrest  of  secretion,  lessened  or 
iixseascd  movements,  greater  sensitiveness  to  the  presence  of 
contents,  dilatation  or  spasm.  Often  the  nervous  cause  can 
be  traced  back  farther, — in  females,  frequently  to  the  pelvic 
organs;  in  both  sexes,  to  the  condition  of  the  blood,  the  brain  or 
the  bowel.  Unhealthy  conditions  related  to  evacuation  of  the 
bowel-contents  commonly  induce  reflex  nervous  manifestations  of 
•Soormal  character  referred  to  the  stomach  and  liver.  Gastric 
disturbances  similarly  react  upon  the  proper  conduct  of  intestinal 
{uactioos. 

Local  Distate$. 

Tit  limilk. — ^The  lining  membrane  of  the  cheeks  inside  the 
mouth,  of  the  gums  and  the  under-surface  and  edges  of  the 
tongue,  is  often  the  seat  of  small  irritable  ulcers,  usually  associated 
with  some  digestive  derangement.  A  crop  of  minute  vesicles 
known  as  Koplik's  spots  over  these  parts  has  been  lately  stated 
by  Koplik  tb  be  an  early  symptom- of  measles.  Xerostomia,  or 
dry  mouth,  is  a  rare  condition,  connected  with  lack  of  salivary 
secretion.  Gangrenous  stomatitis,  cancmm  oris,  or  noma, 
occasionatlyAttacks  debilitated  children,  or  patients  convalescing 
from  acute  fevers,  more  especially  after  measles.  It  commences 
in  the  gums  or  cheeks,  and  causes  widespread  sloughing  of  the 
adjacent  soft  parts— it  may  be  of  the  bones. 

Tht  Stomack. — It  were  futile  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the 
protean  manifestations  of  disturbance  which  pitKeed  from  a  dis- 
ordered stomach.  The  possible  permutations  and  combinations 
of  the  causes  of  gastric  vagaries  almost  reach  infinity.  Idio- 
syncrasy, past  and  present  gastric  education,  penury  or  plethora, 
actual  digestive  power,  motility,  bodily  requirements  and  condi- 
tions, environment,  mental  influences,  local  or  adjacent  organic 
lesions,  and,  not  least,  reflex  impressions  from  other  organs,  all 
contribute  to  the  variance. 

Ulcer  of  the  stomach,  however — the  perforating  gastric  ulcer 
— occupies  a  unique  position  among  diseases  of  this  organ. 
Gastric  ulcers  are  circumscribed,  punched  out,  rarely  Urger  than 
a  sixpenny-bit,  funnel-shaped,  the  narrower  end  towards  the 
peritoneal  coat,  and  distributed  in  those  regions  of  the  stomach 
wall  which  are  most  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  contents. 
They  occur  most  frequently  in  femtfles,  especially  if  anaemic,  and 
are  usually  accompanied  by  excess  of  acid,  actual  or  relative 
to  the  state  of  the  blood,  in  the  stomach  contents.  Locsl  pain, 
dorsal  pain,  generally  to  the  left  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  donal 
spinous  process,  and  haematemesis  and  melaena,  are  symptom- 
atic of  it.  The  amount  of  blood  lost  vatic*  with  the  rapidity  of 
ulcer  formation  and  the  size  of  vessel  opened  into.  Fatal  results 
arise  from  ulceration  into  large  blood-vessels,  followed  by  copious 
haemorrhage,  or  by  perforation  of  the  uker  iot*  the  peritoneal 


cavity.  Scars  of  such  ulcers  may  be  found  post  mortrm,  although 
no  symptoms  of  gastric  disease  have  been  exhibited  during  life; 
gastric  ulcers,  therefore,  may  be  latent. 

Irritation  of  the  sensory  nerve-eodings  in  the  stomach  wall 
from  the  presence  of  an  increased  proportion  of  add,  organic  or 
mineral,  in  the  stomach  contents  is  accountable  for  the  wdU 
known  symptom  heartburn.  Water-brash  is  a  term  applied  to 
eructation  of  a  colourless,  almost  tasteless  fluid,  probably  saliva, 
which  has  collected  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  from 
failure  of  the  cardiac  sphincter  of  the  stomach  to  relax;  reversed 
oesophageal  peristalsis  causing  regurgitation.  A  similar  reversed 
action  serves  in  merycisn,  or  rummation,  occasionally  fooad  in 
man,  to  raise  part  of  the  food,  lately  ingested,  from  the  stomach  to 
the  mouth.  Vomiting  also  isaided  by  levwied  peristaltic  action, 
both  of  the  stomach  and  the  oesophagus,  with  the  help  of  the 
diaphragm  and  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 
Emesis  may  be  caused  both  by  local  nervous  Influence,  and 
through  the  cential  nervous  mechanism  either  teflexly  or  from 
the  direct  action  of  substances  dreolaling  in  the  blood.  Further, 
the  causal  agent  acting  on  the  oeattal  oecvoos  apparatus  may  be 
organic  or  functioaal,  as  well  as  medidnaL  Vomiting  without 
any  apparent  cause  suggests  nervous  lesions,  organic  or  reflex. 
The  obstinate  vomiting  of  pregnancy  is  a  case  in  point.  Here  the 
primary  cause  proceeds  teflexly  from  the  pelvis.  In  females  the 
pelvic  organs  are  often  the  true  source  of  emesis.  Haematemesi* 
accompanies  gastric  ulcer,  cancer,  chronic  ooogestion  with 
haemorrhagie  erosion,  congestioo  of  the  liver,  or  may  fallow 
violent  acts  of  vomiting.  In  cases  of  ulcer  the  bfeod  is  usually 
bright  and  in  considerable  amount;  in  cancer,  darker,  like  coSee* 
grounds;  and  in  cases  of  erosion,  in  smaller  quantity  and  of  bright 
colour.  The  teactioa  of  the  stomach  contents,  if  the  cause  be 
doubtful,  yields  valuable  aid  towards  a  diagnosis.  Of  increased- 
acidity  in  gastric  uker,  normal  in  hepatic  congestion,  it  iS' 
diminished  in  cancer;  but  as  the  arid  pccsest  in  cancer  is  largelji 
lactic,  analysis  of  theastrk  contents  must  often  be  a  tint  fitt 
Ntfji,  because  hyperadoity  {lom  lactic  may  obscnic  hypoacidity  erf 
hydrochloric  add. 

Flatulence  tnuaDy  results  fnm  fsnneatative  processes  in. 
the  stomach  and  bowel,  as  the  outcome  of  bacterial  activity.  A 
diSereot  form  of  flatulence  is  common  in  neurotic  individuals; 
In  such  the  gas  evolved  consists  sfanply  in  carbonic  add  liberated 
from  the  blood,  and  Its  cvolutaoD  is  generally  characteriaed  by 
rapid  development  and  by  lack  of  all  fermentative  signs. 

rire  I«scr.— The  liver  -is  aa  organ  frequently  IBxUed  for  the 
delinqueadesof  other  orgus,  and  Kgudedasa  common  source  of 
ill.  Incatarrhal  jaundice  it  is  in  most  cases  the  bowel  that  is  at 
fault,  the  liver  acting  properly,  but  unable  to  get  rid  of  all  the  bile 
produced.  The  liver  sufleis,  however,  from  several  disease*  ol  its 
own.  Its  fibrous  or  connective  tisue  is  voty  apt  to  inoease 
at  the  expense  of  the  cellular  elements,  destroying  their  functions. 
This  drrbotic  process  usually  follows  kmg-continued  irritatioD, 
such  as  is  produced  by  too  much  akehol  ahtorbed  from  the  bowel 
habitually,  the  organ  gzadually  becoming  harder  in  textnre  and 
smaller  in  bulk.  Hypertrophic  drrhosis  of  the  liver  is  not  un- 
commonly met  with,  in  which  the  liver  i*  much  increased  in  sise, 
the  "  unilobular  "  foira,  also  of  alcoholic  Ofigitt.  In  stilU>ora 
children  and  fa>  tone  Infants  a  form  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  i* 
occasionally  ieeB,probaUy  of  hereditary  syphilitic  ofigin.  Acute 
congestion  of  the  Uver  form*  an  important  symptom  of  malarial 
fever,and  often  leads  in  time  to  tatabUsfainent  of  drdtetic  changes; 
here  the  liver  is  geaerally  enlaiged,  but  not  Invariably  so,  and  the 
part  played  by  alcohol  in  iltcaiaationliasttiil  to  be  investigated. 
Acute  ydknr  atrophy  of  the  Bver  is  a  diMSBewirour's.  Of  rare 
occurrence,  possibly  of  toilc  origin,  it  is  marked  by  jauiidici,  at 
first  of  usud  type,  Uter  becombig  niost  intonset  hj/  vomilingt 
haemorrhages  widely  dtstriboied;  rapid  dilninution  In  the  size  of 
the  liver;  the  appearance  of  lendn  and  tyrosin  in  the  urine,  witlr 
ledeoed  urea;  and  in  two  or  three  days,  death.  The  Uver  after 
death  is  soft,  of  a  reddish  coknr  doited  with  yellow  patches,  and 
weighs  only  shout  a  third  part  of  the  normal— about  i)  lb  ia 
pbceofsilb.  A  cksdyasalogotis  affection  of  the  Uver,  known 
as  Weil's  disease,  is  of  infectious  type,  .and  haa  been  noted  iw 
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(pidemic  form.  In  this  the  iplcca  «nd  Uver  t»  commonly  but 
uot  always  swolkn,  and  the  liver  is  often  tender  on  preasure.  As 
a  Urge  proportion  of  the  suflerers  fromtliis  disease  have  been 
butdieii,  and  the  epidemics  have  occuned  in  the  hot  season  of 
the  year,  it  probably  arises  from  c»nt«ct  with  decomposing 
anioial  matter.  Hepatic  alncess  may  follow  on  an  attack  of 
amoebic  dysentery,  and  is  produced  either  by  infection  through 
the  portal  vein,  or  by  direct  infection  from  the  adjacent  colon. 
In  genoal  pyaemia  moltipls  small  abscesses  may  occur  in  the 
liver. 

Tkt  Call-BbMer.-~'n>t  (oimatiao  of  biliary  calculi  in  the  gall- 
bladder is  the  chief  point  of  interest  here.  At  least  75%  of  such 
cases  occur  in  woiben,aapedilly  in  those  who  have  borne  children. 
Tight4acing  has  been  stated  to  act  as  an  exdting  cause,  owing  to 
the  CDnaeqiieat  retardation  of  the  fow  of  bile.  Gall-stones  may 
number  from  one  to  many  thousands.  They  are  largely  com- 
posed o<  cholesterin,  combined  with  small  amounts  of  bile- 
pigments  and  adds,  lime  and  magnesium  salts.  Their  presence 
may  give  rise  to  no  symptoms,  or  may  cause  violent  biliary  colic, 
and,  if  the  bile^trcim  be  obstmcted,  to  jaundice.  Inflammatory 
processes  may  be  initiated  in  the  gall-bladder  or  the  bile.ducts, 
catarthal  or  suppurative  in  character. 

tt*  PaiKreof.— Haemorrhages  into  the  body  of  the  pancreas, 
acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  calculi,  cysts  and  tumours, 
among  which  cancer  is  by  far  the  most  common,  are  recognized  as 
occurring  in  tliis  organ;  the  point  of  greatest  interest  regarding 
them  lies  in  the  relations  establisbed  between  pancreatic  disease 
sind'diabetes  mellitus,  affections  of  the  gland  frequently  bdng 
complicated  by,  and  probaUy  causing,  the  appearance  of  sugar  in 
the  urine. 

Tlu  SmaB  InUtUne. — Little  remains  to  be  added  to  the  account 
of  inflammatory  lesions  in  connexion  with  the  small  intestine.  It 
offe^  but-  few  conditions  peculiar  to  itself,  save  in  typhoid  fever, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  contrives  to  become  kinked;  or  intus- 
suseepte^,  producing  obstruction,  or  to  take  part  in  hernial 
protnisioas.  Hie  first  sectim,  the  duodenum,  is  subject  to 
development  of  ulcers  very  similar  to  those  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane.  For  bog  duodenal  ulceration  has  been  regarded  as  a 
oom^dicatioa  of  extensive  burns  of  the  skin,  bnt  the  relationship 
between  them  has  not  yet  been  quite  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  condition  of  ooUc  in  the  bowd  usually  arises  from  over- 
distension of  some  part  of  the  small  gut  wiUi  gas,  the  frequent 
sharp  turns  of  the  gut  fadlitating  temporary  closure  of  its  lumen 
by  pressure  of  the  dilated-  gut  neat  a  curve  against  the  part 
beyond.  In  tlic  large  bowd  accumulations  of  gas  sddom  cause 
such  acute  symptoms,  having  a  readier  exit. 

Tht  Lartf  InltsUnt. — ^The  colon,  especially  the  ascending 
portion,  may  become  immensdy  dilated,  usually  after  pit>looged 
constipation  and  paralysis  of  the  got;  occasionally  the  condition 
is  congesitaL  Straining  eSotta  made  in  defaecation  may  often 
account  for  prolapse  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  through  the 
anua.  Haemorrhage  from  the  bowd  is  usually  a  sign  of  disease 
situated  in  the  large  intestine:  if  bright  in  colour,  the  source  is 
probaUy  k)w  down;  if  dark,  from  thccaecunior  from  above  the 
neo-caecal  valve.  Blood  after  a  short  stay  in  any  section  of  the 
alimentary  canal  darkens,  and  eventually  becomea  almost  black 
in  colour.    (A.L.G.;  M.F.') 

DIMBi,  WBtT  (i7>o-i786),  English  actor,  made  his  first  stage 
appearance  in  Dublin  in  1749  as  Jaffier  in  Venict  Ptatntd;  and 
both  then  and  in  Edinbu^  until  1764  he  acted  in  many  tragic 
rAles  with  success.  He  was  the  oliginal  "  young  Nerval  "  in 
Home's  Dtu^ias  (r7s6).  His  first  London  appearance  was  as 
Cato  in  the  Haymarket  bi  r777,  and  he  afterwards  played  Lear, 
Macbeth,  Shylock  and  Wolsey.  In  18S1  be  returned  to  Dublin 
and  retired  in  t784. 

DiSIT  (Lat.  iigilia,  finger) ,  li  tersUy  a  finger  or  toe,  and  so-used 
to  mean,  from  counting  on  tlw  fifagers,  a  single  numeral,  or,  from 
meuurfng,  a  finger's  breadth.  In  astronomy  a  digit  is  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon;  it  is  used  to  express  the 
Bagnitnde  of  an  edipse. 

DMITAUt.  The  leaves  of  the  foxglove  (f.s.),  gathered  from 
itrild  pluts  when  abMM  tiKKhirds  of  their  iioiwcts  are  expanded, 


deprfved  usually  of  the  petiole  and  the  tU^er  part  of  the  midrib, 
and  dried,  constitute  the  drug  iiptHu  or  iitUaiU  folia  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  prepared  leaves  have  a  faint  odour  and 
bitter  taste;  and  to  preserve  their  properties  they  must  be  kept 
excluded  from  light  in  stoppered  bottles.  They  are  occasionaUy 
adulterated  with  the  leaves  of  Inula  Cmyu,  ploughman's 
spikenard,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  their  greater  rough- 
ness, their  less  divided  margins,  and  their  odour  when  rubbed; 
also  with  the  leaves  of  Sympkyhtm  oBUinalt,  comfrey,  and  of 
Vtrbaaum  Tkapna,  great  mullein,  which  unlike  those  of  the 
foxglove  have  woolly  upper  and  under  surfaces.  The  earliest 
known  descriptions  of  the  fox^ve  are  those  given  by  Leonhard 
Fuchs  and  Tragus  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  but  its 
virtues  were  doubtless  known  to  herbalists  at  a  much  remoter 
period.  J.  Getarde,  in  his  Utrbal  (i5V7),  advocates  the  use  of 
foxglove  for  a  variety  of  complaints;  and  John  Faritinson,  in  the 
ThaUrum  Bolanwum,  or  TheaSer  of  Plants  (1640),  and  later  W. 
Salmon,  in  Tkt  Nat  London  Dispensatory,  similarly  praised  the 
remedy.  Digitalis  was  first  brought  prominently  under  the 
notice  of  the  medical  profession  by  Dr  W.  Wthering,  who^  in  his 
Account  of  Uu  Foxglne  (1785),  gave  details  of  upwards  of  aoo 
cases  chiefly-dropsical,  in  which  it  was  used. 

Digitalis  contains  four  Important  glucosides,  of  which  three  are 
cardiac  stimulants.  The  most  powerful  is  jifitaxin  CmHhOu, 
an  extremely  poisonous  and  cumulative  drug,  insoluble  in  water. 
Dititttlin,  CsHnOu,  is  crystalline  and  is  also  insoluble  hs  water. 
Digitaltin  Is  amoiplious  but  readily  soluble  in  water.  It  on 
therefore  be  administered  subcutaneously,  in  doses  of  about  one- 
hundredth  of  a  grain.  DiiiUmin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  cardiac 
depressant,  and  has  been  found  to  be  identical  with  saponin, 
the  chief  constituent  of  senega  root.  There  are  numerous  pre- 
parations, patent  and  pharmacopelal,  their  composition  bdng 
extremely  varied,  so  that,  unless  one  has  reason  to  be  certain  of 
any  particular  preparation.  It  Is  almost  better  to  use  only  the 
dried  leaves  themsdves  in  the  form  of  a  powder  (dose  ^  3  grains). 
The  pharmacopelal  tincture  may  be  given  in  doses  of  five  to 
fifteen  minims,  and  the  infusion  has  the  unusually  small  dose  of 
two  to  four  drachms — the  dose  of  other  infusions  bdng  an  ounce 
or  more.  The  tincture  contains  a  fair  proportion  of  both  digitalin 
and  digitoxin. 

Digitalis  leaves  have  no  definite  external  action.  Taken  by  the 
mouth,  the  drug  is  apt  to  cause  considerable  digestive  disturbance, 
varying  In  different  cases  and  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  cause 
serious  difficulty.  This  action  is  probably  due  to  the  digitonin, 
which  Is  thus  a  constituent  In  every  way  undesirable.  The  all- 
important  property  of  the  drug  is  its  action  on  the  drculation. 
Its  first  action  00  any  of  the  body-tissues  is  upon  unstripe<i 
musde,  so  that  the  first  consequence  of  its  absorption  is  a  con- 
traction of  the  arteries  and  arterioles.  No  other  known  drug  has 
an  equally  marked  action  in  contracting  the  arterioles.  ,  As  the 
vaso-motor  centre  In  the  mcdtilla  oblongata  is  also  stimulated,  as 
well  as  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  there  is  thus  trebly  caused  a 
very  great  rise  in  the  blood-pressure. 

The  clinical  influence  of  digitalis  upon  the  heart  ts  very  wcU 
defined.  After  the  taking  of  a  moderate  dose  (he  pulse  is 
markedly  slowed.  Thb  b  due  to  a  very  definite  influence  upon 
the  different  portions  of  the  cardl&c  cyde.  The  systole  is  not 
altered  In  length,  but  the  diastole  is  very  much  prolonged,  and 
since  this  Is  the  period  not  only  of  cardiac  rest  but  also  of  cardiac 
"  feeding  " — the  coronary  vessels  being  compressed  and  ocduded 
during  systole;— the  result  is  greatly  to  benefit  the  nutrition  of  the 
cardiac  musde.  So  definite  is  this  that,  despite  a  great  increase 
in  the  force  of  the  contractions  and  displtc  experimental  proof 
that  the  heart  does  more  work  in  a  givcii  time  tmdcr  the  influence 
of  digitalis,  the  organ  subsequently  displays  all  the  signs  of  having 
rested,  its  improved  vigour  being  rcally  due  to  its  obtaining  a 
larger  supply  of  the  nutrient  blood.  Almost  equally  striking  is 
the  fact  that  digitalis  causes  an  irregular  pulse  to  become  regular. 
.Added  to  the  greater  force  of  cardiac  contraction  is  a  permanent 
tonic  contraction  of  the  organ,  so  that  its  Intenul  capadty  is 
reduced.  The  bearing  of  this  fact  on  cases  of  cardiac  (HlatatlOQ 
is  evident.    In  larger  doses  a  remarkable  sequd  to  these  acttoot 
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■^baebntred.  Ibe  eirdfae  contwrtfaitobecnme  Intgahr,  xkt 
venttide  UBuma  anious  ihape*— "  hoor^iltn,"  &c — becomes 
wiy  pale  ud  bloodlcB,  and  finally  tka  beart  atopa  in  a  state  of 
Wfam,  irbicb  aboidjr  aftermids  beoomei  rigoMDOrtis.  Before 
this  final  change  tbe  heart  may  be  ataited  again  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  loluble  potaaainm  lalt,  or  by  failing  the  fluid  prenme 
within  it.  CliaictUy  it  is  to  be  obseiiwl  that  the  drag  b  cumn- 
latiye,  being  TCiyaioiriy  exacted,  and  that  after  it  has  been  taken 
for  nme  tine  the  polls  may  became  imgnlar,  tbe  Uood-pressnie 
low,  and  tbe  cardiac  pobationB  rapid  and  feeUe.  llMSe 
qrmptoos  with  men  or  kss  gastro-intestinal  irritation  and 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  indicate  digitalis  poison- 
ing. Tbciaitial  action  of  digitalis  is  a  stimulation  of  tbe  csnfiac 
tcmiBals  of  the  vagus  nerves,  so  that  tbe  heart's  action  is  slowed. 
Theieafta' follows  the  most  important  effect  of  the  drug,  which  b 
»  direct  stlmnlation  o<  the  cardiac  musda.  This  can  be  proved  to 
occur  in  a  heart  10  embryonic  that  no  aervea  can  be  teci^niBed  in 
it,  and  in  portions  of  cardiac  muscle  that  contain  neither  nerve- 
cdls  nor  nervo-fibrea. 

He  actioa  of  this  drag  on  the  kitey  b  of  importance  only 
second  to  its  action  on  tbe  drcnlalion.  In  small  or  moderate 
doses  it  b  a  powerful  diuretic  Though  Heidtabaln  asserts  that 
rise  in  the  renal  Uood-prcssure  has  not  a  diuretic  action  fer  u, 
it  seems  probable  that  thb  nfloence  of  the  drug  b  due  to  a  rise 
in  the  general  blood-preasure  aasodated  with  a  relatively  dilated 
condition  of  the  renal  vessels.  In  large  doses,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  renal  vessels  also  are  oon^ricted  and  the  amount  of  urine  falls. 
It  is  probable  that  Higltslls  increases  the  amount  of  water  rather 
than  that  of  tbe  urinary  siriids.  In  large  doses  the  action  of 
Higit«li«  on  tbe  circulation  causes  various  cerebrsl  symptoms, 
such  as  seeing  all  objects  Uoe,  and  various  other  disturbances  of 
tbe  special  senses.  There  appears  also  to  be  a  specific  action  of 
lowering  the  reflex  exdtabBity  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Di^talb  is  used  in  therapeutics  exclusively  for  its  action  on  the 
ciiculationi  In  ptescifbingtUs  drug  it  must  be  remembered  that 
fully  tbne  days  dapse  before  it  gets  Into  tbe  system,  and  thus  it 
nmst  always  be  combined  with  other  remedies  to  tide  tbe  patient 
over  tbb  period.  It  must  never  be  prescribed  in  large  doses  to 
begin  with,  as  some  patients  are  quite  unable  to  take  It,iatractable 
vomiting  being  caused.  The  three  days  that  must  pass  before 
any  clinical  effect  b  obtained  renders  it  useless  in  an  emergency. 
A  certain  consequence  of  its  use  b  to  cause  or  increase  cardiac 
hypertrophy— «  condition  which  has  its  own  dangus  and 
ultimatdy  disastrous  consequences,  and  must  never  be  provoked 
beyond  the  positive  needs  of  the  case.  But  digitalb  b  indicated 
whenever  the  heart  shows  itself  unequal  to  tbe  work  it  has  to 
perform.  Thb  formula  includes  the  vast  majority  of  cardiac 
cases.  The  drug  bcontn-indicated  in  all  cases  where  the  heart  b 
almdy  beating  too  slowly;  in  aortic  bioompetence— where  tbe 
prolongation  of  dbstole  increases  the  amount  of  tbe  blood  that 
regurgitates  throu^  the  incompetent  valve;  in  chronic  Bright's 
(&case  and  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart — since  notbmg  can 
cause  fat  to  become  contractile. 

nOMB,  tbe  chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Basses  Alpes, 
in  S.E.  France,  14  m.  by  a  brancb  line  from  tbe  main  railway 
line  between  Grenoble  and  Avignon.  Pop.  (1906),  town,  4638; 
commune,  7456.  The  VXe  Haute  b  built  on  a  mountain  spur 
running  down  to  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Blfone  river,  and  b  composed 
of  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  winding  streets,  above  which  towers  the 
present  cathedral  church ,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  i  sth  century, 
but  largely  reconstructed  in  modem  times,  and  the  former 
bishop's  lalace  (now  the  prison).  Tbe  fine  Boulevard  Gassendi 
separates  tbe  Vnie  Haute  from  the  Ville  Basse,  which  b  of  modem 
date.  The  old  cathedral  (Notre  Dame  dn  Bourg)  b  a  building  of 
tbe  i]th  century,  but  b  now  disused  except  for  funcrab:  It 
stands  at  tbe  east  end  of  the  VQle  Basse.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Dignc  b  rich  in  orchards,  which  have  long  made  the  town  famous 
in  France  for  Its  preserved  fraits  and  confections.  It  b  the  Dinia 
of  tbe  Romans,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Bodiontii.  From  the 
early  6th  century  at  least  it  has  been  an  episcopal  see,  which  tin 
t790  was  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Embrun,  but  since  1803 
it  that  of  Aix  en  Provence.  The  bbtojy  of  Dignc  in  the  middle 
vm  5* 


ages  b  bound  ap  with  that  of  Its  bisheps,  under  whom  it  prospered 
greatly.  But  it  suffered  much  during  tbe  religious  wars  of  tbe 
t6th  and  I7tb  centuries,  when  it  was  sacked  several  times.  A 
little  way  off,  above  tbe  tight  bank  of  tbe  BUone,  b  Champtcrder, 
tbe  birthplace  of  tbe  astronomer  Gassendi  (t59>-i65s),  whose 
name  has  been  given  to  tbe  prindpal  diorougbfare  of  the  little 
tovrm 

See  F.  Guidurd,  Smtiiln  Uslorimm  tar  h  v3k  it  THne  a  sa 
amnmt  (Digoe,  1847).  (W.  A.^.  C) 

Draon,  a  town  of  eaat-centrs!  France,  in  tbe  department  of 
Satee.et-Lo!te,  on  the  rig^t  bank  of  the  Loire,  55  m.  W.N.W. 
of  lUoon  on  the  Faris-Lyon  railway.  Fop.  (Tgc6)  S3>t.  It  b 
situated  at  tbe  meeting  places  of  tbe  Loire,  the  Lateral  canal  of  the 
Lobe  and  the  Canal  du  Centre,  widch  here  crosses  tbe  Loire  by  a 
fine  aqueduct.  The  town  carries  on  considetable  manufactures  of 
faience,  pottery  and  polodain.  Tbe  port  oh  tbe  Canal  du  Centre 
has  considerable  traffic  in  timlier,  sand.  Iron,  coal  and  stone.    - 

DUOH,  a  town  of  eastern  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
CAte  d'Or  and  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of  Burgundy, 
xgS  in-  SJE.  of  Paris  on  tbe  Paris-Lyon  taHwrny.  Pop.  (r9o6) 
65,5t6.  It  b  situated  on  the  westem  border  of  tbe  fertile  plain  <k 
Burgundy,  at  tbe  foot  of  Hent  Afrique,  the  north-eastern  summit 
of  the  CAte  d'Ot  range,  and  at  tbe  confhience  of  the  Oucbe  and  the 
Suson;  it  also  has  a  port  on  the  canal  of  Burgundy.  The  gnat 
strategic  importance  of  Dijon  as  a  centre  of  railways  and  roadf , 
and  its  position  with  rderence  to  an  invasion  of  France  from  the 
Rhine,  have  led  to  tbe  creation  of  a  fortress  forming  part  of  the 
Langres  group.  There  b  no  eKeiiite,  but  on  the  east  side  detached 
forts,  3  to  4  m.  distant  from  tbe  centre,  command  all  the  great 
roads,  while  the  bOly  ground  to  the  west  b  protected  bjr  Fort 
HauteviHe  to  the  N.W.  and  the  "groups"  of  Motte  Giron  and 
Mont  Afrique  to  tbe  S.W.,  these  latter  being  very  formidable 
works.  Including  a  fort  near  Saussy  (about  8  m.  to  the  N.W.) 
protecting  the  water^npply  of  Dijon,  there  are  eight  forts, 
besides  the  groups  above  mentioned.  The  fortifications  which 
partly  sumundnl  the  old  and  central  portion  of  tbe  dty  have 
disappeared  to  make  way  for  tree-lined  boulevards  with  fine 
squares  at  intervals.  The  old  churches  and  historic  buildings  of 
Dijon  are  to  Ik  found  in  tbe  irregular  streets  of  the  old  town,  but 
industrial  and  commercial  activity  has  been  transferred  to  tbe 
new  quarters  beyond  its  limits.  A  fine  park  more  tlum  80  acres 
in  extent  lies  to  tbe  south  of  the  dty,  which  b  rich  in  open  spaces 
and  promenades,  the  lattet'  induding  the  botanical  garden  and 
tbe  Promenade  de  I'Arquebuse,  in  i^cb  there  b  a  black  poplar 
famous  for  its  size  and  tge. 

Tbe  cathedra]  of  St  Bfeigne,  origbully  an  abbey  churcfa, 
was  bunt  m  the  latter  half  of  the  rjtb  century  on  tbe  site  of  s 
Romanesque  basilica,  of  which  tbe  crypt  remains.  The  west 
front  b  flanked  by  two  towers  and  the  crossing  b  surmouirted  I7 
a  slender  timber  spire.  The  plan  consbts  of  three  naves,  short 
transepts  and  a  small  choir,  without  ambulatory,  terminating  bi 
three  apses.  In  tbe  interior  there  u  a  fine  organ  and  a  quantity  of 
statuary,  and  the  vaults  contain  the  remams  of  Philip  tbe  Bdd, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Anne  of  Burgundy,  dauf^ter  of  Jdm 
the  Fearless.  Tbe  site  of  the  abbey  buildings  b  occupied  hf 
the  bishop's  palace  and  an  ecde^utical  seminary.  Tbe  cbntdi 
of  Notrc-Dame,  typical  of  tbe  Gothic  style  of  Burgundy,  was 
erected  from  tis^  to  T334,  and  b  dbtinguisbed  for  the  grace  of 
its  biterior  and  the  beauty  of  tbe  westem  fofade.  The  portal 
consbts  of  three  arched  openings,  above  wbich  are  two  stages  of 
arcades,  open  to  the  light  and  supported  on  slender  colummL 
A  row  of  gargoyles  surmounts  each  storey  of  tbe  facade,  which  b 
also  ornamented  by  sculptured  friezes.  A  turret  to  the  right  of 
the  portal  carries  a  dock  called  the  Jaquemart,  on  which  tlie  hours 
are  strack  by  two  figures.  HiechurchofStMichdbdongstotbe 
I  Sth  century.  The  west  facade,  tbe  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  church,  b,  however,  of  the  Renaissance  period.  The  vaulting 
of  the  three  portab  b  of  exceptional  depth  owing  to  the  projection 
of  the  lower  storey  of  the  facade.  Above  thb  storey  rfae  two 
towers  of  five  stages,  the  fifth  stage  being  formed  by  an  octagonal 
cupola.  The  columns  decorating  the  facade  represent  all  the  four 
orders.  Ibe  design  of  thb  facade  b  wroiigly  attributed  to  Hugue* 
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SamtttB  (fl.  c  1S40).  >  utiv*  e(  DijoB,  and  pupil  ol  Leonaido  da 
Vind,  but  the  icufptuie  of  the  pottti*,  including  "  The  Last 
Judgment "  on  the  tympanum  of  the  main  portal,  is  probably 
from  his  hand.  St  Jean  (15th  century)  and  St  £tienne  (tjth, 
16th  and  1 7th  centuries),  now  used  as  the  exchanp,  are  the  other 
chief  churches.  Of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy 
there  remain  two  towers,  the  Tour  de  la  Terrasse  and  the  Tour 
de  Bar,  the  guard-room  and  the  kitchens;  these  now  form  part 
of  the  hAtel  de  ville,  the  rest  of  which  bebngs  to  the  17th  and 
tSthcenturiet,  This  building  contains  an  archaeological  muaeum 
with  a  collection  of  Roman  stone  monuments;  the  archives  of 
the  town;  and  the  prindpal  museum,  which,  besides  valuable 
paintings  and  other  works  of  art,  contains  the  magnificent  tombs 
of  Philip  the  Bold  and  John  the  Fearless,  dukes  of  Burgundy. 
These  were  transferred  from  the  Chartreuse  of  Dijon  (or  ot 
Champmol),  built  by  Philip  the  Bold  as  a  mausoleum,  now  re- 
placed by  a  lunatic  asylum.  Relics  of  it  survive  in  the  old  Gothic 
entrance,  the  portal  of  the  church,  a  tower  and  the  well  of  Hoses, 
which  is  adorned  with  statues  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  by 
Claux  Sluter  (fl.  end  of  t4th  century),  the  Dutch  sculptor,  who 
also  designed  the  tomb  of  Philip  the  Bold.  TbePalais  de 
Justice,  which  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  is  of  interest  as 
the  former  seat  of  the  partemeni  of  Burgundy.  Dijon  possesses 
several  houses  of  the  isth,  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  notably  the 
Maison  Richard  in  the  Gothic,  and  the  H6tel  Vogtti  in  the 
Renaissance  style.  St  Bernard,  the  composer  J.  P.  Rameau  and 
the  sculptor  Francois  Rude  have  statues  in  the  town,  of  which 
they  were  natives.  There  are  also  monuments  to  those  in- 
habitants of  Dijon  who  fell  in  the  engagement  before  the  U>i/n 
in  1S70,  and  to  President  Camot  and  GaribaldL 

The  town  is  important  as  the  seat  of  a  prefecture,  &  bishopric,  a 
court  of  appeal  and  a  court  of  assizes,  and  as  centre  of  an  acadimie 
(educational  district).  There  are  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  a  board  of  trade-arbitrators,  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
an  exchange  (occupying  the  former  cathedral  of  St  £tienne),  and 
jm  important  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France.  Its  educational 
establishments  include  faculties  of  law,  of  science  and  of  letters,  a 
preparatory  school  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  a  higher  school  of 
commerce,  a  school  of  fine  art,  a  conservatoire  of  music,  lyUa  and 
training  colleges,  and  there  is  a  public  library  with  about  100,000 
volumes. 

Dijon  is  well  known  for  its  mustard,  and  for  the  black  currant 
liqueur  called  eatsii  ie  Dijon;  its  industries  include  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery,  automobiles,  bicycles,  soap,  biscuits, 
brandy,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  candles  and  hosiery.  There 
are  also  Sour  mills,  breweries,  important  printing  works,  vinegar 
works  and,  in  the  vicinity,  nursery  gardens.  The  state  has  a 
targe  tobacco  manufactory  in  the  town.  Dijon  has  considerable 
tiade  in  cereals  and  wool,  and  is  the  second  market  for  the  wines 
of  Burgundy. 

Under  the  Romans  Dijon  {Dttonaiu  castmm)  was  a  new  in 
tbt'cmtat  of  Langrca.  In  the  and  century  it  was  the  scene  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St  Benignus  (Binigne,  tult.  Berin,  Betain), 
the  apostle  of  Burgundy.  About  S74  the  emperor  Aurclian 
surrounded  it  with  ramparts.  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  the  6th 
century,  comments  on  the  strength  and  pleasant  situation 
e(  the  place,  expressing  surprise  that  it  does  not  rank  as 
a  cnitas.  During  the  middle  ages  the  fortunes  of  Djjon 
foUowed  those  of  Burgundy,  the  dut(es  of  which  acqiurcd  it 
early  in  the  nth  century.  The  communal  privileges,  conferred 
on  the  towp  in  1182  by  Hugh  III.,  duke  of  Burgundy,  were 
confirmed  by  Philip  Augustus  in  iiSj,  and  in  the  13th  century 
the  dukes  took  up  their  residence  there.  For  the  decoration  of  the 
palace  and  other  monuments  built  by  them,  eminent  artists  were 
gathered  from  northern  France  and  FUndeis,  and  during  this 
period  the  town  became  one  of  the  great  intellectual  centres  of 
France.  The  union  of  the  duchy  with  the  crown  in  147  7  deprived 
Dijon  of  the  splendour  of  the  ducal  court ;  but  to  counterbalance 
this  kns  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  province  and  seat  of  a 
fcrlemnit.  Its  fidelity  to  the  monarohy  was  tested  in  1513, 
when  the  citizens  were  besieged  by  50,000  Swiss  and  Germans, 
and  forced  to  agree  to  a  treaty  so  disadvantageous  that  Louis  XII. 


refused  to  ratify  it  In  thsMiiafnliifMiIHJok  aided  witktte 
League,  and  only  opened  lit  fates  to  Heniy  IV.  ia  1 595.  The 
iSth  century  was  a  brilliant  period  for  the  dty;  it  becam*  tha 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  its  streets  were  improved,  its  commerce 
developed,  and  an  academy  of  science  and  letters  founded; 
while  its  hterary  salons  were  hardly  less  celebrated  than  those  at 
Paris.  The  ndghbourhood  was  the  scene  of  considerable  fighting 
during  the  Franco-German  War,  which  was,  however,  indirectir 
of  some  advantace  to  the  dty  owing  to  the  impetus  given  to  its 
industries  by  the  immigrants  from  Alsace. 

See  H.  Chabeuf ,  Dijm  t  Iratn  la  dfcs  (Djjoa.  1(97),  and  D^m, 
menummls  tl  unaairt  (Dijon,  1894). 

DIKB,  or  Dvut  (Old  Eng.  dU,  a  word  which  appears  in  various 
forms  io  many  Teutonic  languages,  d.  Dutch  Hjk,  Gcnnaa  Ttick, 
Danish  if^«,  and  in  French,  derived  from  Teutonic,  iigtu;  it  is 
the  same  word  as  "  ditch  "  and  is  ultiraatdy  connected  with  ()m 
root  of  "  dig  "),  properly  a  trench  dug  out  of  the  earth  i6r  de- 
fensive and  other  purposes.  Water  naturally  callers  ia  such 
trenches,  and  hence  the  word  is  applied  to  natural  and  artificial 
channels  filled  with  water,  as  appears  in  the  proverbial  expression 
"  February  fill-dyke,"  and  in  the  names  of  many  narrow  water- 
ways in  East  Anglia.  "Dike  "also  is  naturally  used  of  the  bank 
of  earth  thrown  up  out  of  the  ditch,  and  so  of  any  embankaeat, 
dam  or  causeway,  particularly  the  defensive  works  ia  KoUand. 
the  Fen  district  of  England,  and  other  low-lying  districts  which 
are  liable  to  fiooding  by  the  sea  or  rivers  (see  Holund  and  Fehs). 
In  Scotland  any  wall,  fence  or  even  hedge,  used  as  a  boundary  ia 
called  a  dyke.  In  geology  the  term  is  applied  to  wall-like  masses 
or  rock  (sometimes  projecting  beyond  the  surrounding  surface) 
which  fill  up  vertical  or  highly  inclined  fissures  in  the  strata. 

DIKKA,  a  term  in  Mahommedan  architecture  for  the  tribune 
raised  upon  columns,  from  which  the  Konp  b  redted  aad  the 
prayers  intoned  by  the  Imam  of  the  mosque. 

DILAPIDATION  (Lat.  for "  scattering  the  stones,"  lapida,  o(  a 
building), a  term  meaning  in  general  a  falling  into  decay,  but  more 
particularly  used  in  the  plural  in  English  law  for  (i)  the  waste 
committed  by  the  incumbent  of  an  ecclesiastical  living;  (a)  the 
disrepair  for  which  a  tenant  is  usually  liable  when  he  has  agreed 
to  give  up  his  premises  in  good  repair  (see  Easeuent;  Flat; 
Landlokd  and  Tenant).  By  the  general  law  a  tenant  foe 
life  has  no  power  to  cut  down  timber,  destroy  buildings,  &c 
(voluntary  waste),  or  to  let  buildings  fall  into  disrepair  (per- 
missive waste).  In  the  eye  of  the  law  an  incumbent  of  a  living  is 
a  tenant  for  life  of  his  benefice,  and  any  waste,  voluntary  or  per- 
missive, on  his  part  must  be  made  good  by  his  administrators  to 
his  successor  in  office.  The  ptinc^les  on  which  such  dilapida  t  ions 
are  to  be  ascertained,  and  the  application  of  the  money  payable  in 
respect  thereof,  depend  partly  on  old  ecclesiastical  law  and  partly 
on  acts  of  parliament.  Questions  as  to  ecdcsiastical  dilapidations 
usually  arise  in  respect  of  the  residence  bouse  and  other  buildings 
belonging  to  the  living.  Indosures,  hedges,  ditches  and  the  like 
are  induded  in  things  "  of  which  the  beneficed  person  bath  the 
burden  and  charge  of  reparation.".  In  a  leading  case  (Rets  v. 
Aiaxk,  186S,  L.R.  3  C.P.  657)  it  was  said  that  the  court  was 
acquainted  with  no  precedent  or  decision  cxtetidittg  the  liability 
of  the  executors  of  a  deceased  incumbent  to  any  spedcs  of  waste 
beyond  dilapidation  of  the  house;  chancel  or  other  buildings  or 
fences  of  the  benefice.  And  it  has  been  held  that  the  mere  mis- 
management or  miscultivation  of  the  ecdesiastical  lands  will  not 
give  rise  to  an  action  for  dilapidations.  To  place  the  law  relating 
to  dilapidations  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations  Act  1S71  was  passed.  The  buildings  to  which- the 
act  applies  are  defined  to  be  such  houses  of  residence,  chancels, 
walls,  fences  and  other  buildings  and  things  as  the  incumbent  ot 
the  benefice  is  by  law  and  custom  bound  to  maintain  in  repair. 
In  each  diocese  a  surveyor  is  sppointed  by  the  archdeacons  and 
rural  deans  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bishop;  and  such 
surveyor  shall  by  the  direction  of  the  bishop  examine  the  build- 
ings on  the  following  occasions— viz.  (t)  when  the  benefice  ia 
sequestrated;  (s)  when  it  is  vacant;  (j)  at  the  request  of  the 
incumbent  or  on  complaint  by  the  archdeacon,  rural  dean  or 
patron.    The  surveyor  spedfies  the  works  required,  and  gives  an 
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■MfmatAoftlidrpnbaUecost  Intkecaaeofavacantbenefioe, 
the  new  incumbent  and  the  old  Incumbent  or  hit  KpnaentatiTes 
may  lodge  objectioas  to  tbe  survcjror's  tepoet  on  any  gnnuKb  of 
{act  or  law,  and  the  biihop,  after  consideration,  may  make  an 
OTder  for  the  repairs  and  their  cost,  for  wliich  thi  late  incumbent 
or  his  representatives  are  liable.  Tbe  sum  so  stated  becomes  a 
debt  due  from  the  late  incambent  or  his  r^nesentatives  to  the 
aew  incambent.  Who  shall  pay  over  the  money  when  recovered 
to  tbe  govemon  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  The  govcmon  pay 
for  the  works  on  execution  on  lecdpt  of  a  certificate  from  the 
turveyor;  and  the  snrveyor,  when  the  itivks  have  been  completed 
to  his  sstisfoction,  gives  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  the  e&ct  of 
which,  so  far  as  fegaids  the  incumbent,  is  to  protect  him  frara 
llabilily  for  dilapidations  for  the  next  five  years.  Unnecessary 
buildiags  belon^ng  to  a  residence  house  may,  by  the  authority 
of  tbe  bishop  and  with  the  consent  of  the  patron,  be  removed. 
An  amending  statute  of  1873  (Ecdesiastieal  Dilapidations  Act 
(i8;i)  Amendment)  relates  chiefly  to  advances  by  the  governors 
of  Qocen  Anne's  Bounty  for  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

miA'TA'nON  (from  Lat.  dU-,  distributive,  and  bOm,  wide), « 
wideidngor  enbigingi  a  term  used  In  physiology,  be 

DIUTORT  (from  Lat  dUatus,  from  iifftm,  to  put  off  or 
delay),  delaying,  or  skiw;  in  law  a  "  dilatary  plea  "  is  one 
made  merely  fo^  delaying  the  suit. 

DIUmA  (Gr.  lOaniiui,  a  double  proposition,  bom  U-  and 
Xaiifiirtat),  a  term  ined  technically  in  logic,  and  popularly 
fn  common  parlance  and  rhetoric.  (1)  Tbe  latter  tiae  has  no 
exact  definition,  but  in  general  it  describes  a  situation  wherein 
ftom  either  of  two  (or  more)  possible  alternatives  an  nnsatis- 
iactoiy  conclusion  results.  The  alternatives  are  called  the 
**  horns  "  of  the  dilemma.  Thus  a  nation  which  has  to  choose 
between  bankruptcy  and  the  repudiation  of  its  debts  is  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  (1)  In  logic  there  is  considerable  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  definition.  Whately  defined  it  as  "  a 
conditional  syllogism  with  two  or  more  antecedents  in  tbe  major 
and  a  disjunctive  minor."  Aulus  Gellius  gives  an  example  as 
follows: — "  Women  are  either  fair  or  ugly;  if  you  marry  a  fair 
woman,  she  will  attract  other  men;  if  an  ugly  woman  she  will 
not  please  you;  therefore  marriage  is  absurd."  From  either 
alternative,  an  unpleasant  result  foUows.  Four  kinds  of  dilemma 
are  admitted:— (a)  Simfk  CimstnKtite:  If  A,  then  C;  if  B, 
then  C,  but  cither  B  or  A;  therefore  C  (i)  Simfle  DtstnOae: 
If  A  is  true,  B  is  true;ifAis  true,  C  is  true;  B  and  C  are  not  both 
true;  thereforo  A  is  not  true,  (e)  Complex  Conslmctitc:  If  A, 
then  B;  if  C,  then  O;  but  either  A  or  C;  therefore  either  B  or  D. 
(/)  CampUx  DalrudiH:  If  A  is  true,  B  is  ttue;  If  C  is  true,  D  is 
true;  but  B  and  D  are  not  both  true;  hence  A  and  C  are  not 
both  true.  The  soundness  of  the  dilemmatic  argument  in  general 
depends  00  the  alternative  possibilit  ies.  Unless  the  alternatives 
produced  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  case,  the  conclusion  is 
invalid.  The  logical  form  of  the  argument  makes  it  especially 
valuable  in  public  speaking,  before  uncritical  audiences.  It  is,  in 
fact.  Important  rather  as  a  rhetordal  subtlety  than  as  a  serious 
argument. 

Dilemmisl  is  also  a  term  used  to  translate  Yaibkatkiios,  (he 
name  of  a  Buddhbt  school  of  philosophy. 

DILETTANTE,  an  Italian  word  for  one  who  delights  in  the  fine 
arts,  especially  in  music  and  painting,  so  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts 
In  general.  The  Ital.  dilcltan  is  from  LaL  deltctare,  to  delight. 
Properly  the  word  refers  to  an  "  amateur  "  as  opposed  to  a 
"  professional "  cultivation  of  the  arts,  but  like  "  amateur  "  it  is 
often  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense  for  one  who  is  only  a  dabbler, 
or  who  only  has  a  superficial  knowledge  or  interest  in  art.  The 
Dilettanti  Society  founded  in  1733-1754  still  exists  in  England. 
A  history  of  the  sodcty,  by  Lionel  Cust,  was  published  in  1898. 

DIUGENCE,  in  law,  the  care  which  a  person  is  bound  to 
exercise  in  his  relations  with  others.  The  possible  degrees  of 
diligence  are  of  course  numerous,  and  the  same  degree  is  oot 
required  in  all  cases.  Thus  a  mere  depositary  would  not  be  held 
bound  to  the  same  degree  of  diligence  as  a  person  borrowing  an 
article  for  his  own  uscandbenefit.  Jurl8ts,followingthedivis]ons 
of  the  civil  law,  have  concurred  In, fixing  three  approximate 


■tandaids  of  dittgesce— via.  ordinary  (dOiteiiUa),  less  thao 
ordinary  (InisnKia  dUitenUa)  and  more  than  ordinary 
(exactUnmaiiligentia).  CMinary  or  common  diligence  is  defined 
by  Story  (On  Bmlments)  as  "  that  degree  of  diligence  which  men 
in  general  exert  in  respect  of  their  own  concerns."  SoSirWilliam 
Jones: — "  This  care,  which  every  person  of  common  prttdence 
and  capable  of  govefmng  a  family  takes  of  his  own  concerns,  is 
a  proper  measure  of  that  which  would  uniformly  be  required  in 
performing  every  contract,  if  there  were  not  strong  reasons  for 
exacting  in  some  of  them  a  greata  and  permitting  in  others  a  lesa 
degr«eo{attentIolt"(£Way«aAnfsKis(>).  The  highest  de^ee  of 
diligence  would  be  that  which  only  very  prudent  persons  bestow 
on  their  own  concerns;  the  kiwest,  that  wUch  even  cateieas 
peraosahestowontheirownconcems.  The  want  of  these  various 
degreeaofdiligenoeisoegligenceincorrespondingdegrees.  These 
appnziniatioiiB  Indicate  roughly  the  greater  or  less  severity  with 
which  jthe  law  wiH  Jadge  the  performance  of  different  classes  of 
contracts;  but  Enf^ish  judges  have  been  inclined  to  repudiate 
the  distinction  as  a  useless  refinement  of  the  jurists.  Thus  Baron 
RoUe  could  see  no  difference  between  negligence  and  gross 
negUgence;  it  was  the  aame  thing  with  the  addition  of  a  vituper- 
ative epithet     SeeNEGUOENCE. 

DUittnee,  in  Scots  law,  is  a  general  term  for  the  process  by 
which  persons,  kinds  or  effects  are  attached  on  execution,  or  in 
securi^  for  debt 

nUCB,  UK  GHARUS  WraiTWORTH,  Bart  (1810-1869), 
English  politician,  son  of  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  proprietor 
and  editor  of  Tke  AHenaeum,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  i8th 
of  February  181O,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge^  Be  studied  law,  and  in  1834  took  his 
degree  of  LL.B.,  but  did  not  practise.  He  assisted  hb  father  in 
his  literary  work,  and  was  for  some  years  chairman  of  the  council 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  besides  taUng  a  prondnent  part  in.  the 
affairs  of  the  Royal  Horticnitural  Society  and  other  tKKlles.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  tealous  promoters  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
(1851),  and  a  member  of  the  execntive  committee.  At  the  dose 
of  the  exhibition  he  was  honoured  by  foreign  sovereigns,  and  the 
queen  offered  Urn  knightbood,  which,  however,  he  did  not  accept ; 
he  also  declined  a  large  remuneration  offered  by  the  royal  com- 
mission. In  1853  Dilke  was  one  of  the  English  conuninionei*  at 
the  New  York  Industrial  Exhibition,  and  prepared  a  report  on  it 
He  again  declined  to  receive  any  money  reward  for  his  service*. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  five  royal  commissioners  {Or  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  i86s;  and  soon  after  the  death  of  the  prince 
consort  he  was  created  a  baronet  In  1865  be  entered  parliament 
as  member  for  WalUngford.  In  t869  he  was  sent  to  Rosshi  as 
representative  of  England  at  the  horticultural  exhibitioa  held 
at  St  Petersburg.  Hb  health,  however,  had  been  for  some  time 
failing,  and  he  died  suddenlyin  that  city,on  the  lothof  HayiSdp. 
A  selection  from  his  writings.  Papers  of  a  Critic  (2  vols.,  1875), 
contains  a  biographical  sketch  by  his  son. 

His  son,  Sn  Charles  WeiitwoxtrDiux,Baxt.(i84j-  ), 
became  a  prominent  Liberal  politidan,  as  M.P.  for  Chelsea 
(1S68-1886),  under-secretary  for  foreign  affain  (i88o-i88>),  and 
president  of  the  local  government  board  (1882-1885);  and  he 
was  then  marked  out  as  one  of  the  best-Informed  and  ablest  of  the 
advanced  Radicals.  He  was  chairman  of  the  royal  commission 
on  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  in  1 884-1885.  But  hb 
sensational  appearance  as  co-respondent  In  a  divorce  case  of  a 
peculiarly  unpleasant  diancter  in  1885  cast  a  doud  over  his 
career.  He  was  defeated  fai  Chelsea  in  r886,  and  did  not  return 
to  parliament  till  1891,  when  he  was  elected  for  the  Forest  of 
Dean;  and  though  his  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  and  his 
powers  as  a  critic  and  writer  on  military  and  luval  questions  wieie 
admittedly  of  the  highest  order,  bis  ofiSdal  position  In  public  life 
could  not  again  be  recovered.  His  military  writings  an  Tht 
British  Army  (1888);  Army  Reform  (1898)  and,  with  Mr  Spenser 
Wilkinson,  imperial  D4ene$  (1893).  On  colonial  questions  he 
wrote  with  equal  authority.  His  GreaUr  Britaim  (a  vols.,  1866- 
1867)  reached  a  fourth  edition  In  1868,  and  was  followed  by 
ProUems  of  GrtaUr  BrUatn  {2  vols.,  tSgo)  and  The  British 
Empire  (1899).    Be  *«*  twice  nanied,  his  senend  wife  (Mi- 
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Din  (A  netham  or  Peutedanum  ^tucoUns), 
leaf  and  infloreaccnoe. 


Enulis  France!  Strong),  the  widow  of  Mark  Pattiaon,  being 
an  accomplished  art  critic  and  collector.  She  died  in  1904.  The 
most  important  of  her  books  were  the  studies  on  Fraick  Paintvt 
of  lie  Eigkttenth  CaUary  (1899)  and  three  subsequent  volumes  on 
the  architects  and  sculptors,  furniture  and  decoration,  engravers 
and  drao^tsmen  of  the  same  period,  the  last  of  which  appeared 
in  igoi.  A  posthumous  volume.  The  Boot  of  lie  Sfiritiul  Lift 
(1905),  contains  a  memoir  of  her  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

DILL  (Anetlnm  or  Peucedanum  tt<atolens),  a  member  of  the 
natuial  botanical  order  Umbelliferae,  indigenous  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  Egypt  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  resembles  fennel 
in  appearance.  Its  toot  is  long  and  fusifoim ;  the  stem  Is  round. 
Jointed  and  about  a  yard  high;  the  leaves  have  fragrant  leaflets; 

and  the  fruits  are  brown, 
oval  and  concavo-con- 
vex. The  plant  flowers 
from  June  tin  August  in 
F.Tiglgn«1  The  seeds  are 
sown,  preferably  as  soon 
as  lipe,  either  broad- 
cast or  in  drills  between 
6  and  11  in.  asunder. 
The  young  plants  should 
be  thinned  when  3  or  4 
weeks  old,  so  as  to  be 
at  distances  of  about 
10  in.  A  sheltered  spot 
and  dry  soil  are  needed 
for  the  production  of  the 
seed  in  the  climate  of  England.  The  leaves  of  the  dill  are  used  in 
soups  and  sauces,  and,  as  well  as  the  umbels,  for  flavouring 
pickles.  The  seeds  are  employed  for  the  preparation  of  dill-water 
and  oil  of  dill;  they  are  largely  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
gin,  and,  when  ground,  are  eaten  in  the  East  as  a  condiment. 
The  British  Pharmacopoeia  contains  the  Aqua  Anethi  or  dill- 
water  (dose  1-2  OS.),  and  the  Oleum  Anethi,  almost  identical  in 
composition  with  caraway  oil,  and  given  in  doses  of  i-3  minima. 
Dill- water  is  largely  used  as  a  carminative  for  childicn,  and  as  a 
veliicle  for  the  exhibition  of  nauseous  drugs. 

OILLBN  [DnxENiusl,  JOHANN  JAKOB  (1684-1747),  English 
botanist,  was  bom  at  Darmstadt  in  1684,  and  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Gieasen,  where  he  wrote  several  botanical  papers  lot 
the  Ephtmerides  tuiiaae  atrioaomm,  and  printed,  in  1719,  his 
Calalopa  pUatanm  sponle  circa  Cissam  uasccnHum,  illustrated 
with  figures  drawn  and  engraved  by  his  own  hand,  and  containing 
descriptions  of  many  new  species.  In  1721,  at  the  instance  of  the 
botanist  William  Sheraid  (1659-1728),  he  came  to  Enghmd,  and 
in  1734  Iw  published  a  new  edition  of  Ray's  Synopiis  slirpium 
BrUanitkanim.  In  1731  be  published -Ifor/iu  Eltiamemis,  a 
catalogue  of  the  rare  plants  growing  at  Eltham,  Kent,  in  the 
collection  of  Sherard's  younger  brother,  James  (1666-1738)1  who, 
after  making  a  fortune  as  an  apothecary,  devoted  himself  to 
gardening  and  music  For  this  work  DUIen  liimself  executed  314 
plates,  and  it  was  described  by  Linnaeus,  who  spent  a  month 
with  him  at  Oxford  in  t736,  and  afterwards  dedicated  his  Crilica 
iolanico  to  him,  as  "  opus  botanicum  quo  absotutius  mundus  non 
vidit."  In  1 734  he  was  appointed  Sherardian  professor  of  botany 
at  Oxford,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  W.  Sherard,  who  at  his 
death  in  1718  left  the  university  £3000  for  the  endowment  of  the 
cliair,  as  well  as  his  library  and  herbarium.  Dillen,  who  was  also 
the  author  of  an  Hisloria  miucorum  (1741),  died  at  Oxford,  of 
apoplexy,  on  the  and  of  April  t747.  His  manuscripts,  books  and 
collections  of  dried  plants,  with  many  drawings,  were  bought  by 
hissotcesiorat  Oxford,  Dr  Hum[diry  Sibthorp  (1713-1797),  and 
nltimately  passed  into  the  pos^ssion  of  the  university. 

For  an  account  of  his  collections  preserved  at  Oxford,  see  Th* 
DUUmian  Htrbaria,  by  C.  Claridge  Dnice  (Oxford,  1907). 

DILLBMBUBO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau,  delightfully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  wdl-waoded 
country,  on  the  Dili,  33  m.  N.W.  from  Gicssen  on  the  railway  to 
Ttoisdorf.  Pop.  4500.  On  an  eminence  above  it  lie  the  ruins 
oi  the  ostle  oi  DiUenbuig,  iguiidcd  by  Count  Henry  the  Ridi 


of  Nassau,  about  the  year  itss,  mi  Out  Mithpttfff  of  Priae* 
William  of  Orange  (1533).  It  has  an  EvangeUoi  church,  with 
the  vault  of  the  princes  of  NasaaurDiUenbtug,  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  a  rlsisiral  school,  a  teachers'  seminary  and  a.  chambct 
of  commerce.  Its  industries  embrace  iroO'^works,  lannnrifs  and 
the  manofacturB  of  cigars.  Owing  to  its  beautiful  samnndings 
Dillenburg  has  become  a  favourite  summer  mart. 

Dlixan.  JULIBM  (184^1904),  Belgian  sculptor,  was  bon  at 
Antwerp  on  the  8th  <rf  June  1849,  wm  of  a  painter.  He  studied 
under  Engine  Simonis  at  the  Brussels  Academy  of  Fine  Atti^ 
In  187  7  he  received  the  Arn  de  £>im  for  "  A  Gaulish  Chief  taken 
Prisoner  by  the  Romans."  At  Brussels,  in  1881,  he  executed 
the  groups  entitled  "  Justice  "  and  "  Hotenbald,  the  Braads 
Brutus."  For  the  pediment  of  the  orphanage  at  Ucde, "  Figure 
Kneeling"  (Brussels  Gallery),  and  the  statue  of  the  lawyer 
Metdepetmingen  in  front  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Giieat,  be  wu 
awarded  the  medal  of  honour  in  1889  at  the  Puii  Univentl 
Exhibition,  where,  in  1900,  his  "  Two  Statocs  of  the  Anspach 
Monument"  gained  him  a  similar  di>tiDCtion.  For  the  town  of 
Brussels  he  executed  "  The  Four  Continents  "  (Maiion  duRenaid, 
Grand'  Place),  "  The  Lansquenets  "  crowning  the  lucamea  «( 
the  Haisoo  de  Roi,  and  the  "  Mommient  t'  Serclaes  "  under  the 
arcades  of  the  Malson  de  I'Etoile,  and,  for  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment, "  Flemish  Art,"  "  German  Art,"  "  Classic  Art "  and  "  Art 
applied  to  Industry  "  (all  in  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  BtvsMis) , 
"  The  Laurel "  (Botanic  Garden,  Brussek),  and  the  aUtue  of 
"BemardvanOrley"(PlacedupetitSablon,Bniase]s).  Mention 
must  also  be  made  of  "  An  Enigma  "  (1876),  the  bronxe  busts  of 
"Rogierde  hi  Pasture"  and  "P.  P.  Ruben"  (1879),  "Etrutia" 
(t88o),  "  The  Painter  Leon  Frederic  "  (1888),  "  Madame  Lcoa 
Herbo,"  "  Hermes,"  a  acfaeine  of  decoration  for  the  ogival  tscade 
of  the  h£tel  de  ville  at  Ghent  (1893), "  The  Genius  of  the  Funeral 
Monument  of  the-HcaeUi  Family,"  "  The  Silence  of  Death  "  (for 
the  entrance  of  the  cemetery  of  St  Gilles),  two  caryatides  for  the 
town  hall  of  St  Gilles,  presentation  plaquette  to  Dr  Heger,  medal* 
of  MM.  Codefroid  and  Vanderkindere  and  of  "The  Three 
Burgomasters  of  Brussels,"  and  the  ivoriea  "  Allegretto," 
"  Minerva"  and  the  "  Jaoaer  UaaotUL"  DOIens  died  at 
Brussels  in  November  1904. 

DIIUHOBI.  a  town  of  Gthatny,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dsnuhe,  3$  m.  N.E.  from  Ulm,  on  the 
railway  to  Ingolstadt.  Pop.  (1905)  6078.  Its  prindpal  buildings 
are  an  old  palace,  formerly  the  reridence  of  the  bishops  of 
Augsburg  aiid  now  govenmient  offices,  a  royal  gymnasium,  a 
Latin  schod  with  a  library  of  75,000  volumes,  seven  cfaurche* 
(six  Roman  Catholic),  two  episcopal  seminaries,  a  Capuchin 
monsstcty,  a  Franciscan  convent  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum. 
The  university,  founded  in  1549,  was  abolished  iq  r8o4,  being 
converted  into  a  lyceom.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  cattle- 
rearing,  the  cultivation  of  com,  hops  and  fruit,  nhipbuilding  and 
the  shipping  trade,  and  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  paper  and 
cutlery.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  Karolincn  canal,  which  cuts  off  a 
bend  in  the  Danube  between  Lauingcn  and  Dillingen.  In  1488 
DiUingen  became  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Augsburg:  was 
taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1632  and  1648,  by  the  Austrians  in  1702, 
and  on  the  1 7th  of  June  1800  by  the  French.  In  1803  it  pasted 
to  Bavaria. 

DILLHAHN,  CHRISHAR  FBIBDSICH  AUSIIST  (ig23-t894)> 
German  orientalist  and  biblical  schoUr,  the  son  of  a  Wttrl  tcmberg 
schoolmaster,  was  bom  at  lUingen  on  the  ssth  of  April  1823.  He 
was  educated  at  Tubingen,  where  he  became  a  pupil  and  friend  of 
Heinrich  Ewald,  and  studied  under  F.  C.  Baur,  though  he  did  not 
join  the  new  Tubingen  school  For  a  short  time  he  worked  as 
pastor  at  Geraheim,  near  his  native  place,  but  he  soon  came  to 
feel  that  his  studies  demanded  his  whole  lime.  He  devoted  hint- 
self  to  the  study  of  Ethiopic  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  Paris,  London 
and  Oxford,  and  this  work  Caused  a  revival  of  Ethiopic  study  in 
the  r9th  century.  In  1847  and  r848  be  prepared  catalogues  of 
the  Ethiopic  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford.  He  then  set  to  work  upon  an  edition  of  the 
Ethiopic  bible.  Returning  to  TQbingen  in  1848,  in  t853  he  waa 
appointed  ptoieasor  oilraooliiniiaa. .  Subsequently  be  bccaoe 
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pcoleaaor  of  phflosopby  at  Kiel  (1854),  and  of  theology  at  Giesen 
(i8&i)  and  Berlin  (1869).    He  died  on  tlie  4tli  of  July  1894. 

Id  1851  l>e  kad  published  the  Baok  «/  Mnoci  in  Ethiopian 
(German,  tSsj),  and  at  Kiel  he  completed  the  first  part  of  the 
Etfaiopic  bible,  Oelalaickits  Aelkupiaa  (1853-1855).  In  1857 
appeared  his  Crammaiik  dtr  Ukiofisdun  SpndK  (md  ed.  by 
C.  Bexold,  1899);  in  1859  the  Btok  oJJubUta;  in  1861  and  1871 
•aother  part  ot  the  Ethiopic  bible,  JUbri  Xepim;  in  1865  his 
Creat  Laaeim  tiHgaa*  oeMtpieae;  in  1866  his  ChralaniatUa 
tnkiotka.  Always  a  theology  at  heart,  however,  be  letomed 
to  theology  in  1864.  His  Giesaen  lectures  were  pubEsbed  nadcr 
the  titles,  Urtpruni  der  aOlatamtnUichai  Itdipait  (1865)  and 
DU  Propheltn  da  alltn  Bmda  Hack  ikrtr  pelitisdun  Wirlttomktit 
(1868).  In  1869  appeared  bis  CommeHlartum  HM  Uth  ed.  1891) 
which  stamped  Um  as  one  of  the  foremost  Old  Testameiit 
exegetes.  His  renown  as  a  theologian,  however,  was  mainly 
founded  by  the  series  of  commentaries,  based  on  those  of  August 
Wilhelm  Knobels'  Genesis  (Leipsig,  187s;  6th  ed.  1892;  Eng. 
trans,  by  W.  B.  StevaiaaD,^^dinburgh,  1897);  Exodus  tatd 
Lmlkus,  1880,  revised  edition  by  V.  Ryssel,  1897;  Numtri, 
DeiUerenownum  und  Josua^  with  a  dissertation  on  the  origin  of 
the  Hexateuch,  1886;  Jestja,  1890  (revised  edition  by  Rudolf 
Kittel  in  189S).  In  1877  he  published  the  Ascauim  •/  Isaiah 
in  Ethiopian  and  Latin.  He  was  abo  a  contributor  to  D. 
Schenkd's  BittUextkoH,  Brockhaus's  ComenalieHtltiMoH,  and 
Herxog's  XtaltncykUfidie.  His  lectures  on  OM  Testament 
theology,  Vtrksmien  titer  Tieolegie  des  Alien  Tesloneitles,  were 
published  by  Kittel  in  1895. 

See  the  articles  in  Herwi-Hauck,  KeakneyUetidie^  and  the 
AUgemeine  deutsche  Bioeraphie;  F.  Lichtcnbemr,  History  of 
German  Theoloty  i*  Ote  mneUenlk  Cenlmy  (1889):  Wolf  Baudissin, 
A.  Dittmam  (Leipzig,  1895). 

DILLOH,  ARTHUR  RICHARD  (1791-1807),  French  arch- 
bshop,  was  the  son  of  Arthur  Dillon  (1670-1733),  an  Irish 
gentleman  who  became  general  in  the  French  service.  Mc  was 
bom  at  St  Germain,  entered  the  priesthood  and  was  successively 
curt  of  Elan  near  MeziJrcs,  vicar-general  of  Pontoise  (1747), 
bishop  ot  Evreux  (1753)  and  archbishop  of  Toulouse  (1758), 
archbishop  of  Narbonne  in  1763,  and  in  that  capacity,  president 
of  the  esutes  of  Languedoc.  He  devoted  himself  much  less  to 
the  spiritual  direction  of  his  diocese  than  to  its  temporal  welfare, 
carrying  out  many  works  of  public  utih"ty,  bridges,  canals,  roads, 
harbours,  &c.;  had  chairs  of  chemistry  and  of  physics  created  at 
Hontpellier  and  at  Toulouse,  and  tried  to  reduce  the  poverty, 
especially  in  Narbonne.  In  1787  and  in  1 788  be  was  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  of  Notables  called  together  by  Louis  XVI.,  and  in 
2788  presided  over  the  assembly  of  the  clergy.  Having  refused 
to  accept  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  Dillon  had  to  leave 
Narbonne  in  1790,  then  to  emigrate  to  Coblenz  in  1791.  Soon 
afterwards  be  went  to  London,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in 
1807,  never  accepting  the  (^>ncordat,  which  had  suppressed  bis 
archicpiscopal  see. 

See  L.  Audibret,  Le  Dernier  Prisidenl  des  itals  du  LanguedoCrifgr. 
Artkitr  Richard  Dilltm,  archnioue  de  Narbonne  (Bordeaux.  1868); 
L.  de  Lavergne,  Lts  AssemSUes  profinciaUs  sous  Louis  XVI 
(Paris.  1864). 

MLLON.  JOHN  (i8sf  ),  Irish  nationalist  politician,  was 
the  son  of  John  Blake  Dillon  (1816-1866),  who  sat  in  parliament 
for  Tipperuy,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  "  Young  Ireland." 
John  I^OB  was  educated  at  the  Roman  Catholic  univereity  of 
Oablio,aiidafterwaidsstndicdmedIcine.  He  entered  parliament 
ta  1880  as  member  for  Ttpperaty,  and  was  at  first  an  ardent 
supporter  of  C.  S.  Pamell.  In  August  he  delivered  a  speech  on 
the  Land  League  at  Kildare  which  was  characteriMd  as  "  wicked 
and  cowardly  "  by  W.  E.  Foister;  he  advocated  boycotting,  and 
was  arretted  in  May  1881  under  the  Coercion  Act,  and  again  after 
two  months  of  frsnlom  in  October.  In  1883  he  resigned  his  seat 
(or  reasons  of  health,  but  was  returned  unopposed  in  1885  for 
East  Mayo,  which  he  continued  to  represent.  He'was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  the  famous  "  plan  of  campaign,"  which  provided 
that  the  tenant  should  pay  his  rent  to  the  National  League  instead 
of  the  landlord,  and  in  case  of  eviction  be  supported  by  the  general 
fund.    Mr  DilioB  was  compelled  by  tbt  court  of  queen's  beach  on 


the  14th  of  December  1886  to  find  securities  for  good  behaviour, 
but  two  days  later  he  was  arrested  while  receiving  rents  on  Lord 
Clanrtcatde't  estates.  In  this  instance  the  jury  disagreed,  but 
in  June  1888  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Criminal  Law 
Procedure  Bill  he  was  condemned  to  six  months'  imprisonment. 
B*  was,  however,  released  in  September,  and  in  the  spring  of  1889 
sailed  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  he  collected  funds 
for  the  Nationalist  party.  On  his  return  to  Ircland'he  was  again 
arrested,  but,  being  allowed  bail,  sailed  to  America,  and  failed  to 
appear  at  the  trial.  He  letumed  to  Ireland  by  way  of  Boulogne, 
where  he  and  Mr  W.  O'Brien  held  long  and  indecisive  conferences 
with  PameU.  They  surrendered  to  the  police  in  February,  and 
on  their  release  from  Galway  gaol  in  July  declared  their  opposition 
to  Pamell.  After  the  expidsion  of  Mr  T.  M.  Healy  and  others 
from  the  Irish  NationaTFederation,  Mr  Dillon  became  the  chair- 
man (February  1896).  His  early  friendship  with  Mr  O'Brien 
gave  place  to  considerable  hostility,  but  the  various  sections  of 
the  party  were  ostensibly  reconciled  hi  2900  tmder  the  leadership 
of  Mr  Redmond.  In  tlie'autumn  of  1896  he  arranged  a  conven- 
tion of  the  Irish  race,  which  included  moo  delegates  from  various 
parts  of  the  world.  In  1897  Mr  Dillon  opposed  in  the  House 
the  Address  to  Qaetn  Victoria  on  the  occasion  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee,  on  the  ground  that  her  reign  had  not  been  a  blessing  to 
Ireland,  and  he  showed  the  some  uncompromising  attitude  in 
igot  when  a  grant  to  Lord  Roberts  was  under  discussion,  actrusing 
him  of  "  systematized  inhumanity."  He  was  suspended  on  the 
30th  of  March  for  violent  language  addressed  to  Mr  Chamberlain. 
He  married  in  1895  Elisabeth  (d.  1907),  daughter  of  Lord  Justice 
J.  C.  Mathew. 

DIIUVIUII  (Lat  for  "deh]ge,"'from<fi;iiere,'ro  wash  away), 
a  term  in  geology  for  superficial  deposits  formed  by  flood-like 
operations  of  water,  and  so  contrasted  with  alluvium  (g.v.)  or 
alluvial  deposits  formed  by  slow  and  steady  aqueous  agencies. 
The  term  was  formerly  given  to  the  "  boulder  clay  "  deposits, 
supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Noachian  deluge. 

DIMB  (from  the  Lat.  decima,  a  tenth,  through  the  O.  Fr. 
disme),  the  tenth  part,  the  tithe  paid  as  church  dues,  or  as  tribute 
to  a  temporal  power.  In  this  sense  it  is  obsolete,  but  is  found  in 
Wycliffe's  translation  of  the  Bible — "  He  gave  him  dymes  of  alle 
thingis  "  (Gen.  xiv.  »).  A  dime  is  a  silver  coin  of  the  United 
States,  in  value  10  cents  (English  equivalent  about  5d.)  or  one- 
tenth  of  a  dollar;  hence  "dime-novel,"  a  cheap  sensatioiul 
novel,  a  "  penny  dreadful ";  also  "  dime-museum." 

DIMENSION  (from  Lat.  dimensio,  a  measuring),  in  geometry,  a 
magnitude  measured  in  a  specified  direction,  i.e.  length,  breadth 
and  thickness;  thus  a  line  has  only  length  and  is  said  to  be  of 
one  dimension,  a  surface  has  length  and  breadth,  and  has  two 
dimensions,  a  solid  has  length,  breadth  and  thickness,  and  has 
three  dimensions.  This  concept  is  extended  to  algebra:  since 
a  line,  surface  and  solid  are  represented  by  linear;  quadratic  and 
cubic  equations,  and  are  of  one,  two  and  three  dimensions;  a 
biquadratic  equation  has  its  highest  terms  of  four  dimensions, 
and ,  in  general,  an  equation  in  any  number  of  variables  which  has 
the  greatest  sura  of  the  indices  of  any  term  equal  to  n  is  said  to 
have  n  dimensions.  The  "  fourth  dimension  "  is  a  type  of  non- 
Euclidean  geometry,  in  which  it  is  conceived  that  a  "  solid  "  has 
one  dimension  more  than  the  solids  of  experience.  For  the 
dimensions  of  units  see  Units,  Dimensions  of. 

DIMITY,  derived  from  the  Gr.  K/utoi  "  double  thread," 
through  the  Ital.  dimito,  "  a  kind  of  course  linzie-wolsie " 
(Florio,  1611);  a  cloth  commonly  employed  for  bed  upholstery 
and  curtains,  and  usually  white,  though  sometimes  a  pattern  is 
printed  on  it  in  colours.  It  is  stout  in  texture,  and  woven  in 
raised  patterns. 

DINAJPtni,  a  town  (with  a  popuhtion  in  1901  of  13,430)  and 
district  of  Britsh  India,  in  the  Rajshahi  division  of  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam.  The  earthquake  .of  the  nth  of  June  1897 
caused  serious  damage  to  most  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  town. 
There  is  a  railway  station  and  a  government  high  school.  The. 
district  comprises  an  area  of  3946  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  in  every 
direction  by  a  network  of  channels  and  water  courses.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  Kulik  river,  the  undulating  ridges  and  long  lines  of 
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Diango^nes  give  the  landsctpe  s  beauty  which  is  not  found  elw- 
whcre.  Dinajpur  forms  part  o(  the  rich  inbletnct  lying  belweeo 
the  Ganges  and  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  Although 
essentially  a  fluvial  district,  it  does  not  possess  any  river  navigable 
throughout  the  year  by  boats  of  4  tons  burden.  Rice  forms  the 
stapleagricultural  product.  The  climate  of  the  district,  although 
cooler  than  that  of  Calcutta,  is  very  unhealthy,  and  the  people 
have  a  sickly  appearance.  The  worst  part  of  the  year  is  at  the 
close  of  the  rains  in  September  and  October,  during  which  month* 
few  of  the  natives  escape  fever.  The  average  maximum  tempera- 
ture is  92-3°  F.,  and  the  minimum  74-8°.  The  average  rainfall 
is  85-54  in.  In  1901  the  population  was  1,567,080,  showing  an 
increase  of  6  %  in  the  decade.  The  district  is  partly  traversed 
by  the  main  line  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway  and  by  two  branch 
lines:  Save  between  1404  and  1442,  when  it  was  the  seat  of 
an  independent  raj,  founded  by  Raja  Canesh,  a  Hindu  turned 
Mussulman,  Dinajpur  has  no  separate  Iiistoiy.  Pillars  and 
copper-plate  inscriptions  have  yielded  numerous  record*  of  the 
Pal  kings  who  ruled  the  country  (lom  the  gth  century  onwards, 
and  the  district  is  famous  lor  many  other  antiquities,  some  of 
which  ate  connected  by  legend  widi  an  immesiorial  past  (see 
JUparIt,  Atck.  Surrey  </  Iiiia,  xv.;  Epiptpkia  India,  IL). 

DINAH,  a  town  of  noAh-westem  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondisscment  in  the  department  of  C4tes-du-Nord,  37  m.  E.  of 
St  Brieuc  on  the  Western  railway.  Pop.  (t9o6)  8588.  Oman  is 
sit  uated  on  a  height  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ranee  (here  canalized) , 
some  17  m.  above  its  mouth  at  St  Hah>,  with  which  it  com- 
muiucatc*  by  means  of  small  steamers.  It  i*  united  to  the  village 
of  Lanvallay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  by  a  granite  viaduct 
130  It  in  height.  The  town  Is  almostentirely  encircled  by  the 
ramparts  of  the  middle  ages,  strengthened  at  intervals  by  towers 
and  defended  on  the  south  by  a  castle  of  the  late  14th  century, 
which  now  serves  as  prison.  Tiuee  old  gateways  are  also  pro- 
served.  Dinan  has  two  interesting  churches;  that  of  St  Malo,  of 
late  Gothic  architecture,  and  St  Sauveur,  in  which  the  Roman- 
esque and  Gothic  styles  are  intermingled.  In  the  latter  church  a 
granite  monument  contains  the  heart  of  Bcrtrand  Du  Gueadin, 
whose  connexion  with  the  town  is  also  commemorated  by  an 
equestrian  statue.  The  quaint  winding  streets  of  Dinan  are  often 
bordered  by  medieval  houses.  Its  pictutcsqueness  attracts  large 
numbers  of  visitors  and  there  are  many  English  residents  in  the 
town  and  its  vicinity.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
town  are  the  ruin*  of  the  chlteau  and  the  Benedictine  abbey  at 
Lihon;  near  the  neighbouring  village  of  St  Esprit  stands  the 
large  lunatic  asylum  of  Les  Has  Foins,  founded  in  1836;  and  at 
no  great  distance  is  the  now  dismantled  chUeau  of  La  Garaye, 
which  was  rendered  famous  in  the  iSth  century  by  the  philan- 
thropic devotion  of  the  count  and  countess  whose  story  is  told 
in  Mrs  Norton's  Lady  oj  La  Caraye.  Dinan  is  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
prefect  and  has  a  tribunal  of  6rst  instance,  and  a  communal 
college.  There  is  trade  in  grain,  cider,  wax,  butter  and  other 
agricultural  products.  The  industries  include  the  manufacture 
of  leather,  farm-implements  and  canvas. 

The  principal  event  in  the  history  of  Dinan ,  which  was  a  strong- 
hold of  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  is  the  siege  by  the  English  under  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  in  1359,  during  whidi  Ou  Gucsdin  and  an 
English  knight  called  llioina*  of  Canterbury  engaged  in  single 
combat 

DINANT,  an  ancient  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse  in 
the  province  of  Namur,  Belgium,  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the 
left  bank,  on  which  are  the  station  and  the  suburb  of  St  Medard. 
Pop.  (1904)  7674.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Diana,  and  as  early  as  the  7th  century  it  was  named  as  one  of  the 
dependencies  of  the  bishopric  of  Tongrc*.  In  the  loth  century  it 
passed  under  the  titular  sway  o(  Uige,  and  tcinained  the  fief  of  the 
prince-bishopric  till  the  French  revolution  put  an  end  to  that 
survival  of  feudalism.  In  the  middle  of  the  1 5th  century  Dinant 
reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  With  a  popubtioo  of 
60,000,  and  80C0  workers  in  copper,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  in  Walloon  Belgima  until  it  incurred  the  wrath 
of  Charles  the  Bold.  Belief  in  the  strength  of  iU  walls  and  of  the 
castle  that  occupied  the  centre  bridge,  thus  effectually  command- 


ing navigatkm  by  the  river,  engrodend  -anogaiKe  aad  «wer> 
confidence,  and  the  people  of  Dinant  thought  they  could  defy  tkt 
full  power  of  Burgundy.  IVriupa  they  aho  expected  aid  from 
France  or  Liige.  Ini466  Charles,  In  hb  father's  aanie,  laid  siege 
to  Dinant,  and  on  the  a7th  o<  Aupist  carried  the  place  by  .storm. 
He  razed  the  walls  and  allowed  the  women,  chiUren  and  priests 
to  retire  in  safety  to  Li^e,  but  the  male  prisoners  he  either 
hanged  or  drowned  in  the  river  by'csttsing  them  to  be  cast  Iraa 
the  projecting  cliff  of  Bouvignes.  la  1675  thecaptute  of  OianM 
formed  one  of  the  early  military  adiieveiaentsof  Louis  XIV.,*iid 
it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  for  nearly  thirty  year* 
afterthatdatc.  The  citadel  00  the  diff,  300  ft.  or  408  step*  above 
the  town,  wa*  fortified  by  the  Dotch  in  1818.  It  is  now  dis- 
mantled, but  form*  the  chief  curiosity  of  the  place.  The  views 
o(  the  river  valley  from  this  cmineiKe  an  exceedingly  fine.  HaH 
way  up  the  cliil,  but  some  distance  south  of  the  dtadd,  is  the 
grotto  of  MonUat,  alleged  to  he  the  site  of  Diana's  shrine.  The 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  dating  from  the  13th  century,  stands 
immediately  under  the  citadel  and  flanking  the  bridge.  It  ha* 
been  restored,  and  is  considered  by  some  authoritic*,  although 
others  make  the  same  daim  on  behalf  of  Huy,  the  most  complete 
specimen  in  Belgium  of  pointed  Gothic  architecture.  Tb* 
baptismal  fonts  date  from  the  isth  century,  and  the  curious  spire 
in  the  form  of  an  elongated  pumpkin  and  coveted  with  slates 
gives  a  fantastic  and  original  appcaianoe  to  the  whole  edifice. 
The  preacnt  pnsperity  of  Diaant  is  chiefly  derived  from  its  being 
a  favourite  summer  resort  for  Bdgians  as  well  as  f  oreigocfs.  It 
has  fadlitiei  for  boating  and  bathing  as  well  ta  lot  trips  by 
steamer  up  and  down  the  river  Meuse.  It  is  also  a  convenient 
centra]  point  for  excursions  into  the  Ardennes.  Although  there 
are  some  indications  of  increased  industrial  activity  in  recent 
years,  the  population  of  Dinant  is  not  ooc-cighth  of  what  il  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Burgundians. 

DINAPUK,  a  town  and  military  station  of  British  India,  in  the 
Patna  district  of  Bengal,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  ism. 
W.  of  Patna  dty  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  33,699.  It  is  the  largest 
military  cantonment  in  Bengal,  with  accommodation  for  two 
batteries  of  artillery,  a  European  and  a  native  infantry  regiment. 
In  1857  the  sepoy  garrison  of  the  place  initiated  the  mutiny  of 
that  year  in  Patna  district,  but  after  a  conflict  with  the  European 
troops  were  forced  to  retire  from  the  town,  and  subsequently  laid 
siege  to  Arrah. 

DINAROIDS.  last  of  the  "  ten  "  Attic  otttors,  son  of  Sostratus 
(or,  according  to  Suidas,  Socrates),  bom  at  Corinth  about  361 
B.C.  He  settled  at  Athens  early  in  life,  and  when  not  more  than 
twenty-five  was  already  active  as  a  writer  of  speeches  for  the  law 
courts.  As  an  alien,  he  was  unable  to  take  part  in  the  debates. 
He  had  been  the  pupil  both  of  Thcophrastus  and  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  and  had  early  acquired  a  cprtain  fluency  and  versa- 
tility of  style  In  324  the  Areopagus,  after  inquiry,  reported 
that  nine  men  had  taken  bribes  from  Harpalus,  the  fugitive 
treasurer  of  Alexander.  Ten  public  prosecutors  were  appointed. 
DinXTchus  wrote,  for  one  or  more  of  these  prosecutors,  the  three 
speeches  which  are  still  extant— itgaiiul  DtmoUitnu,  Afiiimt 
Arisloteilon,  Afttiiut  Philoda.  The  sympathies  of  Dioatchns 
were  in  favour  of  an  Athenian  ob'garchy  under  Macedonian 
control;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was  not  aa 
Athenian  dtixen.  Aescbines  and  Deauwlcs  bad  no  such  excuse. 
In  the  Harpalus  affair,  Demosthenes  was  doubtless  innocent, 
and  so,  probably,  were  others  of  the  accused.  Yet  Hypereides, 
the  most  fiery  of  the  patriots,  wa*  on  the  same  side  as  Dinaicbus. 

Under  the  regency  of  hi*  old  maater,  DenMttius  Phaletctu, 
Dinarchus exerted  much  poUtical influence.  Theyears}i7-3a7 
were  the  most  prosperous  of  his  life.  On  the  tail  of  Donetria* 
Phalereus  and  the  restontlon  of  the  democracy  by  Dcmeiriu* 
Poliorcete*,  Dinarchu*  wa*  condemned  to  death  and  withdrew 
into  exile  at  Chalds  in  Euboea.  About  292,  thank*  to  hi*  friend 
Thcophrastus,  he  wa*  able  to  return  to  Attica,  and  took  up  hi* 
abode  in  the  country  with  a  former  associate,  Proxenus.  He 
afterwards  brought  an  action  against  Proxenus  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  robbed  him  of  some  money  and  plate. .  Dinarcbus 
died  at  Athens  about  291. 
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Accoiding  t*  SiiidM,  DiMtcluu  wiote  t6e  ipMcha;  mod 
Oionyiiui  held  that,  out  «A  8s  extant  tpeedict  bearing  hit  nana, 
58  VCR  genuine,— j8  ralating  to  public,  jo  to  private  cauies. 
Although  the  authenticity  of  tlie  three  tpeechea  mentioned 
above  is  genemlly  admitted,  Demetrius  of  Magnesia  doubted  that 
of  the  speech  Aiainat  DcmasHntt,  while  A.  Westeimann  rejected 
aU  thicb  Dinarehus  had  little  individual  style  and  imitated 
by  tons  Lyaias,  Hypeteides  and  Demosthenes.  He  is  called  by 
Hennogenc*  i  «fcfti4s  /hHMuWui,  a  metaphor  taka  from 
bariey  compared  with  vhMt,  or  beer  compared  with  wine, — 
a  Oemoathenes  whose  strength  is  rougher,  without  flavour  or 
qarkle. 

Editians:  (text  and  exhanativcconmentary)  E.  MItzner  (1843); 
(text)  T.  Thalhcim  (1887),  F.  Bias*  (1888):  we  I-  L.  Focnun, 
/arfo  Andaciint,  Lyairtnu,  Dinarchiiu  (1897) :  and,  in  general, 
F.  Blast.  AUiidu  Bertdtamktit,  iii.  There  i»  a  valuable  treatise  on 
the  life  and  speeches  of  Dinarehus  by  Dioayiius  of  Halicamauus. 

niMAHD,  a  Sfisidc  (own  of  notth-westera  France,  in  the 
department  of  IiIe-et<Viiaiafc  The  town,  which  is  tho  chief 
watering-pboe  of  Brittany,  is  situated  on  a  rocky  promontory  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ranee  oppcaite  St  Mak>,  which  is  about  1  m. 
distant.  It  is  a  favourite  resort  of  English  and  Americans  as 
well  as  of  tlw  French,  its  attractions  being  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  the  miMneiia  of  the  climate  and  the  good  bathing.  It 
has  two  casinos  and  numetous  luxurious  hotels  and  elegant  villas. 
Together  with  the  adjoining  watetfog-placeof  St  Eoogat,  Dinard 
has  a  population  of  4M1  (1906). 

DIHDieVL.  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Madura  district  of 
Madias,  880  ft.  above  the  sea,  40  m.  from  Madura  by  raiL  Pop. 
(1901)  >s,i  ja.  Dindigul  has  risen  into  importance  as  the  centre 
of  a  trade  in  tobacco  and  manufacture  of  dgais,  which  are 
exported  to  England.  Tkere  are  two  large  European  cigar 
factories  here.  "Rieiown  has  manufacttires  of  silk,  musKn  and 
bhnkets,  and  an  export  trade  in  hides  and  cardamoms;  and 
there  u  a  large  native  Christian  population,  with  two  churches. 
The  andcnt  fort,  weD  preserved,  stands  on  a  rock  rWng  350  ft. 
above  the  town;  this  was  (ofmeriy  a  position  of  great  strategic 
fanpoitance,  commanding  passe*  into  Madura  from  Ccambatore, 
and  figured  prominently  in  the  military  operations  of  the 
Mahiattas  ki  the  17th  and  i8th  ccntaries,  and  of  Hyder  Ali  in 
t7ssseq.,  being  thrice  captured  by  the  British(i767, 1783, 1790}. 
Alter  the  two  first  capturaa  it  was  restored  to  Hyder  Ali  unider 
treaty;  after  the  third  it  waa  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company. 

UWDOKr,  KABL  WOBBUI  (1801-1883),  German  classical 
■diolar,  was  bom  at  Ldpiig  on  the  snd  of  January  i8o>.  From 
his  earliest  yean  be  showed  a  strong  taste  for  classical  studies, 
and  after  completing  F.  Invemizi's  edition  of  Aristophanes  at 
an  eariy  age,  and  editing  seven]  grammarians  and  rhetoricians, 
was  In  i8>8  appointed  exttaofdinary  professor  of  literary  tustory 
in  his  native  dty.  Disappointed  at  not  obtainhig  the  ordinary 
professorship  when  it  became  vacadi  in  1833,  he  resigned  his  post 
In  the  same  year,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study  and 
literary  work.  His  attention,  had  at  fiist  been  diieSy  given  to 
Athenaeos,  whom  he  edited  in  i8>7,  and  to  the  Greek  dmmatists, 
all  of  whom  he  edited  separately  and  combined  in  his  Poelot 
tcenici  Grata  (1830  and  later  editions).  He  also  wrote  a  work 
on  the  metre*  of  the  Grtdi  dramatic  poets,  and  compiled  special 
lexicons  to  Acschyhis  and  Sophodca.  He  edited  Procophis  for 
Niebuhr's  Cerpia  of  the  ByxaMlne  writen,  and  between  1846  and 
1851  brought  out  at  Oxford  an  impoetant edition  of  Demosthenes; 
he  also  edited  Lucian  and  Joeephos  for  the  Didot  dasaics.  His 
lost  important  editorial  labour  waa  his  EuMia  of  Cacsarm 
(,1867-1871).  Much  of  ha  attention  was  occupied  by  the  re- 
publication of  Stephanus's  Tliaamus  (Puis,  1831-1865),  chiefly 
executed  by  him  and  his  brother  Lodwig,  a  work  of  prodigious 
labour  and  utility.  His  repnution  suffered  somewhat  through 
the  imposture  practised  upon  him  by  the  Greek  Coostantme 
Simonides,  who  succeeded  In  deceiving  him  by  a  fabricated 
fiagment  of  the  Greek  historian  Uranius.  The  book  was  printed, 
and  a  few  copies  had  been  circulated,  when  the  forgery  was 
tfscovered,  just  in  time  to  prevent  its  being  given  to  the  world 
ondc*  the  aiopiecsol  the  university  of  Oxford.    Shortly  after  the 


death  of  his  brother,  he  lost  all  his  piopeity  and  his  libiaiy  by 
rash  specuhttions.    He  died  on  the  1st  of  August  1883. 

His  brother  LuDWic  (1805-1871)  was  born  at  Leipag  on  the 
3ld  of  January  1805,  and  died  thereon  the  6th  of  September  i8;i. 
He  never  held  any  academical  position,  and  led  so  secluded  a 
life  that  many  doubted  his  existence,  and  declared  that  he  was 
a  mere  pseudonym.  The  important  share  which  he  took  in  the 
edition  of  the  Tkaaunu  is  nevertheless  authenticated  by  his 
own  signature  to  his  contributions.  He  also  published  valuable 
editions  of  Polybius,  Dio  Cassias  and  other  Greek  historians. 

D*Iin>r.  PAUL-HARIB-THiODORB-VIMCEIlT  (igji-  ), 
French  musical  composer,  waa  bom  in  Paris,  on  the  27th  of  Mardi 
1851.  He  studied  composition  and  the  organ  at  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire under  Cfsar  Franck,  and  obtained  the  grand  prize  offered 
by  the  dty  of  Paris  in  1885  with  Le  Cheat  de  la  Cloche,  a  dramatic 
legend  after  Schiller.  His  prindpal  works,  beside  the  above,  are 
the  symphonic  trilogy  WaUtnslcin,  the  symphonic  works  entitled 
Sautefcwrie,  La  Forlt  cndunltt,  Istar,  SymphonU  sia  un  air 
monlainard  Jranfais;  overture  to  AtUhony  and  Qeopatra;  Sit 
Idarit  Idaidddnt,  a  cantata;  AUtnda-moi  sous  I'ortue,  a  one-act 
opera;  Fervaat,  a  musical  drama  in  three  acts.  Vincent  d'Indy 
is  [icrfaaps  the  most  prominent  among  the  disdplcs  of  C&ar 
Franck.  Imbued  with  very  high  aims,  he  was  always  guided  by 
a  lofty  ideal,  and  few  musicians  have  attained  so  complete  a 
mastery  over  the  art  of  instrumentation.  His  music,  however, 
lacks  simplidty,  and  can  never  become  popular  in  the  widest 
sense.  His  opera  Ftrvaal,  which  is  styled  "  action  musicale,"  is 
constructed  upon  the  system  of  LeU-moli/s.  Its  legendary 
subject  recalls  both  Parsifal  tfld  Tristan,  and  the  music  is  also 
suggestive  of  Wagnerian  influence.  Dindy  can  scarcely  be 
considered  so  typical  a  representative  of  modem  French  music  as 
his  junlora  Alfred  Bmneau,  the  composer  of  Lt  Riot,  L  Altaqvt  d» 
PunJin,  Uessidor,  or  Gustave  Charpentier,  the  author  of  Lomist, 
who  choie  subjects  of  modem  life  for  their  operatic  works. 

DINEIIt.  aniall  town  in  Asia  Minor,  built  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Celaenae-Apamca,  near  the  sources  of  the  Maeander  (Menderes). 
It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Smyma-Aidin-Dineir  railway.  Pop. 
140a    (See  AruoK.) 

DINGBL8TEDT,  FBAMZ  VOM  (1814-1881),  German  poet  and 
dramatist,  was  bom  at  Haladoif,  in  Hesse  Cased,  on  the  30th  of 
June  1814.  Having  studied  at  the  university  of  Marburg,  he 
became  in  1836  a  master  at  the  Lyceum  in  Cassd,  from  which  be 
was  transferred  to  Fulda  in  1838.  In  1839  he  produced  a  novel, 
Unitrder  Erdt,  which  obtained  considerable  success,  and  in  1841 
published  the  book  by  which  he  is  best,  remembered,  the  Litdtr 
tints  kosmopolitiscktn  Naehtwdchttrs,  These  poems,  animated 
as  they  are  by  a  spirit  of  bitter  opposition  to  everything  that 
savoun  of  despotism,  were  an  elective  contribution  to  the 
political  poetry  of  the  day.  The  popularity  of  this  book 
determined  Dingelstedt  to  take  up  a  literary  career,  and  in  1841 
he  obtained  an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  the  Augsburgtr 
atlgtmtine  Ztituni.  In  1843,  however,  the  satirist  of  Gemfan 
parinces  accepted,  to  the  general  surprise,  the  appointment  of 
private  librarian  to  the  king  of  WUrttembeig,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  married  the  celebrated  Bohemian  opera  singer,  Jenny  Lutzcr. 
In  1845  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  some  of  which,  treating 
of  modem  life,  possessed  great  literary  rather  than  strictly 
poetical  merit.  A  subsequent  collection,  published  in  1852, 
attracted  Uttle  attention.  The  success  of  his  tragedy  Das  Hans 
dtr  Banuttldt  (1850)  obtained  for  him  the  position  of  intendant 
at  the  court  theatre  at  Munich,  where  he  soon  became  the  centre 
of  IKeiary  sodeky.  He  incurred,  however,  the  animosity  of  the 
Jesuit  clique  at  the  court,  and  in  1856  was  suddenly  dismissed  on 
the  most  frivolous  charges.  A  similar  position  was  offered  to  him 
at  Wdmar  through  the  influence  of  Lisst,  and  he  remained  there 
until  1867.  His  administration  was  most  successful,  and  he 
espedalty  distinguished  himself  by  presenting  all  Shakespeare's 
historical  plays  upon  the  stage  in  an  unbroken  cyde.  In  1 867  he 
became  director  of  the  court  opera  house  in  Vienna,  and  in  187a 
of  the  Hofburgtheater,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death  on  the 
iSth  of  May  i83i.  Among  his  other  woiks  may  be  noticed  an 
•utobiographioal  sketch  of  his  Munich  career,  entitled  UUnchtnf 
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Bilierhoien  (1879),  DU  Amaame,  an  art  novel  of  considerable 
merit  (1869),  translations  of  several  of  Shakespeare's  comedies, 
and  several  writings  dealing  with  questions  of  practical  drama- 
turgy. He  was  ennobled  in  1B67  by  the  king  of  Bavaria  and  in 
1876  was  created  PrcUurr  by  the  emperor  of  Austria. 

Din^lstedt's  Simttidie  Wtrlit  appeared  in  la  vols.  (1877-1178), 
but  this  edition  is  far  from  complete.  On  hit  Nfe  see.  besides  the 
autobiography  mentioned  above,  J.  Rodenberg,  HtimaUrinnerungtn 
OH  F.  Dtxidiledl  (Berlin,  18S3),  and  by  the  same  author,  P.  Ditifd- 
tUdt,  Bt&tur  aux  seinem  NachUtsr  (s  vols.,  1891).  Also  an  essay  Dy 
A.  Stern  in  Zur  Lileratm  dtr  Ctgnanrt  (Leipiig,  1880). 

DINOBT,  or  Dincey  (from  the  Hindu  JAiji  a  small  boat,  the 
diminutive  of  denta,  a  sloop  or  coasting  vessel),  a  boat  of  greatly 
varying  size  and  shape,  used  on  the  rivers  of  India;  the  term  is 
applied  also,  in  certain  districts,  to  a  larger  boat  used  for  coasting 
purposes.  The  name  was  adopted  by  the  merchantmen  trading 
with  India,  and  is  now  generally  used  to  designate  the  small  extra 
boat  kept  for  genera]  purposes  on  a  man-of-war  or  merchant 
vessd,  and  also,  on  the  Thames,  for  small  pleasure  boats  built  for 
one  or  two  pairs  of  scuUs. 

DINOLB,  a  seaport  and  market  town  of  county  Kerry,  Ireland, 
in  the  west  parliamentary  division,  the  terminus  of  the  Tralce 
and  Dingle  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  1786.  This  may  be  considered 
the  most  westerly  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  unless 
Knightstown  at  Valencia  Island  be  excepted;  it  lies  on  the  south 
side  of  the  northernmost  of  the  great  promontories  which  pro- 
trude into  the  Atlantic  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Ireland,  on 
the  fine  natural  harbour  of  Dingle  Bay,  in  a  wild  hilly  district 
abundant  in  relics  of  antiquity.  The  town,  which  is  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  fishing  industry,  especially  in  mackerel,  was  in 
the  16th  century  of  no  little  importance  as  a  seaport;  it  had  also 
a  noted  manufacture  of  linen.  It  was  incorporated  by  Queen 
Elisabeth,  and  returned  two  memboi  to  the  Irish  parliament 
until  the  Union. 

DIKOO,  a  name  applied  apparently  by  Europeans  to  the 
warrigal,  or  native  Australian  dog,  the  Corns  iingt  of  J.  F. 
Blumenbach.  The  dingo  is  a  stoutly-built,  rather  sbort-legged, 
sandy-coloured  dog,  intermediate  in  size  between  a  jackal  and  a 
wolf,  and  measuring  about  51  in.  in  total  length,  of  which  the 
tail  takes  up  about  eleven.  In  general  appearance  it  is  very  like 
soine  of  the  pariah  dogs  of  India  and  Egypt;  and,  except  on 
distributional  grounds,  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  it  as 
specifically  distinct  from  such  breeds.  Dingos,  which  are  found 
both  wild  and  tame,  interbreed  freely  with  European  dogs  in- 
troduced into  the  country,  and  it  may  be  that  the  large  amount 
of  black  on  the  back  of  many  specimens  may  be  the  result  of 
crossing  of  this  nature. 

The  main  point  of  interest  connected  with  the  dingo  relates  to 
its  origin;  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  a  member  of  the  indigenous 
Austnlian  fauna  (among  which  it  is  the  only  large  placental 
mammal),  or  wbetlier  it  has  been  inttoduced  into  the  ootintty 
by  man.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  foasillaed  remains  of 
the  dingo  occur  intermingled  with  those  of  the  extinct  Austnlian 
mammals,  such  as  giant  kangaroos,  giant  wombats  and  the  stiU 
more  gigantic  Diproledon.  And  since  remains  of  man  have 
apparently  not  yet  been  detected  in  these  deposits,  it  haa  been 
thought  by  some  naturalists  that  the  dingo  must  be  an  indigenooa 
spcdes.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  FIredeikk  McCoy,  by  whom 
the  deposits  in  question  were  regarded  as  probably  of  Pliocene  age. 
A  similar  view  is  adopted  by  D.  Ogiivy  in  a  CodifotiM  «/ <4  mirtitais 
Mammcls,  published  at  Sydney  in  1891;  the  writer  going  how- 
ever one  step  further  and  expressing  the  belief  that  the  dingo 
is  the  ancestor  of  all  domesticated  dogs.  The  Utter  contention 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  sustained;  and  there  are  also  strong 
arguments  against  the  indigenous  origin  of  the  dingo.  That  the 
animal  now  occurs  in  a  wild  state  is  no  argument  whatever  as  to 
its  being  indigenous,  seeing  that  a  domesticated  braed  introduced 
by  num  into  a  new  country  abounding  in  game  would  almost 
certainly  revert  to  the  wild  state.  The  apparent  absence  of 
human  remains  in  the  beds  yielding  dingo  teeth  and  bones  (which 
ate  almost  certainly  not  older  than  the  Pleistocene)  is  of  only 
negative  value,  and  liable  to  be  upset  by  new  discoveries.  Then, 
tpiin  (as  has  been  pointed  out  by  ILLPocock  in  Uiafint  part  of  I 


the  KtHtid  BiKyd»patHa,  igoj),  ttw  abaence  of  any  ttaHyuM 
species  of  the  typical  group  of  the  genns  Caoff  between  Banna 
and  Siam  on  the  one  hand  and  Australia  00  the  other  is  a  very 
strong  argument  against  the  dingo  being  Indigenous,  seeing  that, 
whether  brought  by  man  or  having  travelled  thither  of  its  own 
accord,  the  dingo  must  have  reached  its  present  habitat  by  way 
of  the  Austro-Malay  archipelago.  If  it  hod  followed  that  rout* 
in  the  course  of  nature,  it  is  inconctivable  that  it  would  not  stiB 
be  found  on  some  portions  of  the  rante.  On  the  supposition  that 
the  dingo  was  introduced  by  man,  we  have  now  fairly  dedsiv« 
evidence  that  the  native  Australian,  in  place  of  being  (as  formerly 
supposed)  a  member  of  the  negro  stock,  is  a  low  type  of  Caueasiaa 
allied  to  the  Veddabs  of  Ceylon  and  the  Toalas  of  Celebes. 
Ouaeqtiently  the  Australian  natives  must  be  presumed  to  hava 
reached  the  island-continent  by  way  of  Malaya;  and  if  this  be 
admitted,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  they  should  have  been 
accompanied  by  pariah  dogs  of  the  Indian  type.  Confirmation  of 
this  is  afforded  by  the  occunenco  in  thef  mountains  of  Java  «(  a 
pariah-like  dog  which  hps-tcverted  t«  an  almost  completely  sriU 
condition;  and  likewiie  by  the  fact  that  the  oM  voyagers  met 
with  dogs  more  or  less  similar  to  the  dingo  in  New  Guinea,  Nc« 
Zealand  and  the  Solomon  and  certain  other  of  the  aihaller  Padfic 
islands.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  moat  probable  explanation  ol 
the  case  is  that  the  dingo  is  an  introdoced  spades  dosely  yiiod  to 
the  Indian  pariah  dog.  Whether  tbelatter  represents  a  truly  wild 
type  now  extinct,  cannot  be  determined.  If  so,  all  pariahs  should 
be  classed  with  the  Australian  warrigal  under  the  name  of  Cania 
Onto.  If,  on  the  otherband,  pariahs,  and  consequently  thedingo, 
cannot  be  separated  specifically  from  the  domesticated  doga  o{ 
western  Europe,,  then  the  dingo  should  be  designated  Cani$ 
famUiaris  iitige.  (R.  L.*)    ! 

DIMOWALU  a  royal  and  police  burgh  and  county  town  of  tfan 
shire  of  Roes  and  Cromarty,  Scotland.  Fop.  (1901)  spg.  It  >■ 
aituated  near  the  head  of  Cromarty  Firtfa  wbere  the  valley  of  the 
PeSery  unites  with  the  alluvial  laiids  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conon, 
18)  m.  N.W.  of  Inverness  by  the  Highland  ndlway.  Its  naaae, 
derived  from  the  Scandinavian  TUmfMr,  "  fidd  or  meeting- 
placeof  theMta;,"  or  local  assembly,  preserves  the  Noneorigin  o{ 
the  town;  its  Gaelic  designation  is  InveTpefietan,"  the  month  of 
the  FeSery."  The  iSth-centnry  town  house,  and  some  lemaia* 
of  the  andent  mansion  of  the  once  posrcrful  coris  of  Ross  atiU 
exist.  There  is  also  a  public  park.  An  obeUsk,  57  f  t.  high,  waa 
erected  over  the  grave  of  the  lat  earl  of  Cromatty.  The  town 
bdongs  to  the  Wick  district  groopof  paiSamentaty  biaghs.  It  is 
a  flourishing  distributing  centre  and  hat  an  ifflpectant  com  market 
and  auction  marta.  Some  shipping  is  carried  on  at  the  harbour 
at  the  mouth  of  the  PeSery,  about  a  nile  bdow  the  burgh. 
Branch  lines  of  the  Highland  railway  run  to  Strathpcffer  and  to 
Sttome  Ferry  and  Kyle  of  Lochalah  (for  Skye).  Alcxaader  IL 
created  Dingwall  a  royal  bccough  in  i»6,  and  its  chaxtcr  waa 
renewed  by  James  I V. .  On  the  top  of  Kaodif  aird  (Gadic,  cnoe, 
UlU/ova,  watch,  or  guard),  a  hill  about  }  m.  to  the  west,  is  s 
large  and  very  comidete  vitrified  fort  with  ramparts. 

DIKKA  (called  by  the  Arabs  Jaitf).  a  widdy  spread  vtffo 
people  dwelling  on  the  right  bank  of  the  White  Nik  to  about 
1 1°  N.,  atonnd  the  mouth  of  the  Babr-el-(3haxal,  along  the  right 
bank  drf  that  river  and  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Sobat.  Ukcthe 
ShiUok,  they  were  greatly  harried  from  the  north  by  Nuba- 
Arabic  tribes,  but  remaiacdcempantivcly  free  owing  to  the  vait 
extent  of  their  country,  estimated  to  cover  40^000  sq.  m.,  and  their 
energy  in  ddending  themsdves.  They  are  a  tall  race  widi  skiiM 
of  alinost  blue  black.  The  men  wear  practically  no  ■dothea,- 
married  women  having  a  short  apron,  and  unmarried  girls  a 
fringe  of  iron  cooes  round  the  waist.  They  tattoo  themsdvea 
with  tribal  marks,  and  extract  the  lower  incisois;  they  also 
pierce  the  ears  and  lip  for  the  attachment  of  ornaments,  and  wear 
a  variety  of  feather,  iron,  ivory  and  brass  omamenta.  Nearly 
all  shave  the  head,  bat  some  give  the  hair  a  reddish  colour  by 
moistem'ng  it  with  animal  matter.  Polygamy  is  gcaeial;  soma 
headmen  have  as  many  as  thirty  or  more  wives;  but  six  is  the 
average  number.    They  are  great  cattle  and  sheep  breeden;  the 
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vUdi  b  laft  to  tbe  mmeni  the  cattle  ire  called  by  meam  of 
dniqu.  Save  undef  atrea*  o{  famine  cattle  ore  never  lulled 
for  toad,  the  people  subsisting  largely  on  durza.  The  Dinkas 
reverence  the  daw,  and  wakes,  which  they  call  "  brothen." 
Their  folklore  recognizes  a  good  and  evil  deity;  one  of  the  ti^ 
wives  of  the  good  deity  created  man,  and  tbe  dead  go  to  live  with 
him  in  a  great  park  filled  with  animals  of  enormous  sixe.  The 
evil  deity  created  cripples.  The  Dinka  came,  in  1899,  under  the 
control  of  the  Sudan  government,  justice  being  administered 
as  far  as  possible  in  accord  with  tribal  custom.  A  compendium 
of  Dinka  laws  was  compiled  by  Captain  H.  D.  E.  O'SulUvan. 

See  G.  A.  SchweinCurth,  Tit  Heart  cf  Africa  (1874);  W.  Junker, 
Tratds  in  Africa,  Eng.  edic  (London.  1800-1892};  Tk*  A%^ 
Etyptiax  Sudan,  cdltcaby  Count  CIcichen  (London,  1903). 

DINKEIiSBDHL,  a  town  of  Ciennany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaiia,on  tbe  W6nuta,i6m.  N.irom  N&rdlingen,  on  the  rail- 
way to  Dombllhl.  Pop.  5oc».  It  is  an  interesting  medieval  town, 
still  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  towers,  and  has  an  Evangelical 
and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Notable  is  the  so-called 
Dtntuka  Haut,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  counts  of  Diechsel- 
Deufstetten,  a  fine  specimen  of  tbe  German  renaissance  style  of 
wooden  architecture.  There  are  a  Latin  and  industrial  school, 
several,  benevolent  institutions,  and  a  monument  to  Cbiistoph 
vonSchnud(i768-i854),  a  writer  of  stories  for  the  young.  The 
inhabitants  cany  on  the  manufacture  «f  brushes,  gloves,  stock- 
ings and  gingerbread,  and  deal  largely  in  cattle. 

Fortifi^  by  the  emperor  Henry  I.,  DinkelsbCht  received  in 
130S  the  same  municipal  rights  as  Ulm,  and  obtained  in  1351  the 
position  of  a  free  imperial  city,  which  it  retained  till  1802,  when 
it  passed  to  Bavaria.  Its  municipal  code,  the  ZHnketsbtikkr 
RtelU,  published  in  tS36,  and  revised  in  1738.  contained  a  veiy 
extensive  collection  of  pi^lic  and  private  laws. 

DINNER,  the  chief  meal  of  the  day,  eaten  either  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  as  was  formerly  the  universal  custom,  or  in  the 
evening.  The  word  "  dine  "  comes  through  Fr.  from  Med.  Lat. 
Ji$»are,  for  difjejunare,  to  break  one's  fast  {jcjmiium);  it  is, 
tlwrefore,  the  same  word  as  Fr.  (UJeuner,  to  breakfast,  in 
0iodern  France,  to  take  tbe  midday  meal,  dtntr  being  used 
for  the  later  repast.  The  term  "  dinner-wagon,"  originally 
a  movable  table  to  bold  dishes, 
is  now  used  of  a  two-tier  side- 
board.          

DINOCRATES,    a    great    and 
yV^"—  Sp   original  Greek  architect,  of  the 
,_  f,    age  of  Alexander  the  Great.    He 
j^f    tried  to  captivate  the  ambitious 
"         fancy  of  that  king  with  a  design 
'  'P  for  carving  Mount  Athos  Into  a 
•-0        giganticseated statue.    Thisplan 
was  not  carried  out,  but  IHno- 
crates  designed  for  Alexander  the 
plan  o(  the  new  dty  of  Alex- 
andria*, and  constructed  the  vast 
funeral    pyre    of    Hephaestion. 
Alexandria    was,    like    Peiracus 
and  Rhodes  (see  Hotodauos), 
built  on  a  regular  plan ;  the  streets 
AteF.srto«hE«k,«dP»«l'.  ofmostoriiertownsbeingnarrow 
Mtmtni^mkUt,  br  ftimimix  •!  Wn.  and  confosed. 
8^*~»    „    ...  .      ..  MNOFUeELUTA,   so  called 

Fiq.  l.—Pmdtnaandaatnu  j^  q  gjigjUj  /_  jj,e  duo- 
showing  longitudinal  and  trani-   "'    ^'  ,_^_,      ".j         j 

verse  ^oovt.  in  which  lie  the  rtACEltATA  of  E.  daparide  and 
respective  flagclla  /./.,  /./. ;  s.p.,  H.  Lachmann),  a  group  of  Pro- 
large  "sack  MWile" discharging  toioa,  characterised  as  Mastigo- 
5J!SSgirve"S'S2£.=r^^g  Phcra^provided  with  twoBagella, 
t  o,  and  surrounded  by  a  ring  the  one  anterior  extended  In  loco- 


at  o,  and 
of  lonnative 


by  a  ring 

daughter  motion,  tbe  other  coiled  round 
pusules";  »,  nnckua.  it,  base,  or  lying  in  a  transverse 

groove.  Tbe  body  is  bounded  by  a  firm  pellicle,  often  supple- 
mented by  an  armour  ("  lorica  '0  of  cuticular  cellulose  plates, 
with  usually  a  marked  longitudinal  groove  from  which  the 
aiiteiior  flagellum  springs,  and  an  oblique  or  spiral  transverse 


groove  for  the  second  flsgfllmn  In  PUyhikn  (fig.  x,  9)  then 
are  eight  transverse  grooves  each  with  iu  fla^um.  The 
armour-plates  are  often  exqaisitdy  sculptured,  and  may  be 
produced  into  spines  or  perpendicular  plates  to  give  greater 
surface  extension,  as  we  find  in  other  phinkton  oiganisms. 
The  cortical  plasma  may  protrude  pseudopodia  in  the  longi- 
tudinal groove;  it  contains  trichocysts  in  seveni  species,  true 
nematocysta  in  Poiykrikot.  It  contains  chromatophores  in 
many  species,  coloured  by  a  mixed  lipochrome  pigment  which 


F10.1. 

TnakDOmaATUnmutftTrlUU—^UtUmllHU, 
br  pennmkB  of  SHiHfhff  Frtns. 

I.  Modified  from  SchOtt,  Ormilko-  4.  After  Stein.  fiwDunliMi. 

cerat.  5,  6.  Caatiam,  lingle  and  aeries. 

3.  Diagram  of  transverse  fission  7.  Poacjhe/ia /wiu  (SchQtt). 

of  a  Dinoflagcllate.  8.  CitharisUs. 

3.  After  Schatt,£xiin(i«<la.  9.  After  Batichli,  PdyUtn. 

appears  to  be  distinct  from  diatomin.  The  endoplasm  is 
ramified  between  alveoli,  it  contains  a  large  nucleus  (in 
Polytrikos  there  are  eight  nuclei,  accompanied  by  smaller, 
more  numerous  bodies  regarded  by  0.  BOtschli  as  micro- 
nuclei).  Besides  the  other  spaces  are  definite  rounded  or  oval 
vacuoles  with  a  permanent  pellicular  wall  termed  by  Schfitt 
"  pusules  ";  these  open  by  a  duct  or  ducts  into  the  longitudinal 
groove.  They  enlarge  and  diminish,  and  are  possibly  excretory 
like  the  "  contractile  vacuoles  "  of  other  ProtisU;  though  it  hai 
been  suggested  that  by  their  communication  with  the  medium 
they  subserve  nutrition.    Nutrition  is  of  course  hoh»oic  or 
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Hfiiophytic  in  the  colourless  forms,  bolopbytie  in  tka  coloured; 
but  tbese  divergent  methods  are  exhibited  by  different  qiedes 
of  the  same  genus,  or  even  by  individuals  of  one  and  the  same 
species  under  different  conditions.  Binary  fission  has  been 
widely  observed,  both  in  the  active  condition  or  after  loss  of 
the  Bagella:  it  differs  from  that  of  true  Flagellates  in  not 
being  longitudinal,  but  transvene  or  oblique  (fig.  7,  i).  Re- 
peated fission  (brood-formation)  within  a  cy«t  has  also  been 
observed,  as  in  PyrocytlU  and  Ctratium;  and  possibly  the  chains 
of  Cerctium  and  other  (fig.  1,  $  and  6)  genera  are  due  to  the  non- 
separation  of  the  brood-cells.  Conjugation  of  adults  has  been 
observed  in  several  species,  the  most  complete  account  being  that 
of  Zederbauer  on  Cerolium  kiruMdindla  (marine):  either  mate 
puts  forth  a  tube  which  meets  and  opens  into  that  of  the 
other  (as  in  some  species  of  CUamydomotuu  and  Desmids);  the 
two  cell-bodies  fuse  in  this  tube,  and  encyst  to  form  a  rest- 
ing zygospore.  The  Dinoflagellates  are  rdatively  latge  for 
Mastigopbon,  many  attaining  50  11,  (ch')  in  length.  The 
majority  are  marine;  but  some  genera  {Ctratium,  Pcriiinium) 
include  fresh-water  species.  Many  are  higlily  phosphorescent 
and  some  by  their  abundance  colour  the  water  of  the  sea  or  pool 
which  they  dwdl  in.  Like  so  many  coloured  Protista,  they 
frequently  possess  a  pigmented  "  eye-spot "  in  which  may  be 
sunk  a  spheroidal  refractive  body  {"  lens  "). 

The  affinities  of  the  Dinoflagcllata  are  certainly  with  those 
Cryptomonadine  Flagellates  which  possess  two  unequal  ffagella; 
the  zoospores  or  young  of  the  Cystoflagellates  an  practically 
colourless  Dinoflagellates. 

1.  Cymnodiniaceae:  body  naked,  or  with  a  simple  cellulose  or 
gelatinous  envelope;  both  grooves  present.  PyrocytUs  (Murray), 
often  encysted,  spnerical  orcrescentic,  becoming  free  within  cyst  wall, 
and  escaping  whole  or  after  hnxxl-divisions  aa  a  form  like  Gymno- 
dininm;  CymHcdittium  (Stein);  Hemidinium  (Stein);  Poucketia 
(SchQtt)  (n^.  3,  7)  with  complex  eye-^iot;  to  this  group  we  may 
refer  PolyknJtat  (BatKhli)  (fig.  3, 9),  with  its  metameric  transverse 
grooves  and  ilagella. 

2.  Prorocmtraaat  (SchOtt)  (—the  Adinida  of  Berth);  body  sur- 
rounded by  a  firm  shell  of  two  valves  witliout  a  girdle  band;  trans- 
verse groove  absent;  transverse  flageltum  coiled  round  base  of 
longitudinal.  Extaiaeella  (Cienk.)  (fig.  2, 3);  Ptcncentnim  (Ehrb.) 
(fig.  a.  4)' 

3.  Ptridinuiaae  (SchQtt);  body  n-ith  a  shell  of  plates,  a  girdle 
band  along  the  transverse  groove,  in  which  the  transverse  nagellum 
lies.  Genera.  Pcridinium  (Ehrb.)  (fig.  l),  fresh-water  and  marine; 
Crratium  (Schrank)  (fig.  2,  5,  6),  fresh-water  and  marine;  Cilharistes 
(Stein);  Ornithoccras  (Claparedc  and  Lachmann)  (fip,  2,  l). 

Literature. — R.  S.  Bergh,"DerOrganisniusdcrCilioflagollatcn," 
MoTphoL  Jahrbuch,  vii,  (1881);  F.  von  Stein,  Ori^anismus  dtr  Infu- 
iionslhiere,  Abth.  3,  3.  Il.ilfte;  DU  NaturgeschUhte  der  orlhrodneH 
FUttcUalen  (1883);  Butschli,  "  Mastigophora  "  (in  Bronn's  Tltief' 
reick,  i.  Abth.  2),  1881-1887;  G.  Pouchet,  various  obscrv-ations  on 
Dinoflagellates,  Journai  dt  VanatomU  et  de  la  thystclogU  (18B5, 
1887,  1891);  F.  Schtitt.  "  Die  Peridinccn  dcr  Plankton  Expedition 
{Eriebnisse  d.  PL  Excd.  i.  Th.  vol.  iv.  1895);  and  "  Pcndinialcs  " 
in  Engler  and  Prantl's  PJJanunfamUien,  vol.  i.  Abl.  2  b.  (1896); 
Zcdcrhauer,  Berichtc  d,  dculschen  botaniscficn  GeseUschaJt,  vol.  sx. 
(1900);  Delaj^c  and  II6rotiard,  TraiU  de  tootogie  concrete,  vol.  i.  La 
Cellule  cl  IfS  prolozuaircs  (1S96).  (M.  llA.) 

DIXOTHERinM,  an  extinct  mammal,  fossil  remains  of  which 
occtir  in  the  Miocene  beds  of  France,  Germany,  Greece  and 
Northern  India.  These  consist  chiefly  of  teeth  and  the  bones  of 
the  head.  An  entire  skull,  obtained  from  the  Lower  Pliocene 
beds  of  Eppelsheim,  Hesse-Dtnnstadt,  in  1836,  measured  4}  ft. 
in  length  and  3  ft.  in  breadth,  and  indicates  an  animal  exceeding 
the  elepbant  in  size.  The  upper  jaw  is  apparently  destitute  of 
incisor  and  canine  teeth,  but  possesses  five  molars  on  each  side, 
with  a  cotrespondbig  number  in  the  jaw  beneath.  The  most 
remarkable  feature,  however,  consists  in  the  front  part  of  the 
lower  jaw  being  bent  downwards  and  bearing  two  tusk-like 
incisors  also  directed  downwards  and  backwards.  Dimllunttm 
is  a  member  of  the  group  Pioboscidea,  of  the  line  of  descent  of 
the  elephants. 

DIHWIODIE,  ROBERT  (t6o3-r77o),  English  colonial  governor 
al  Virginia,  was  bom  near  Glasgow,  Scothind,  in  1693.  From  the 
position  of  customs  clerk  in  Bermuda,  which  he  held  in  1 727-1 73S, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  surveyor-general  of  tht  customs  "of 
the  southern  ports  of  the  continent  of  America,"  M  a  revud 


(or  having  exposed  the  cormptioii  in  Uw  WW  Indian  enstpm* 
service.  In  1743  he  was  commissioned  to  examine  into  the 
customs  service  in  the  Barbadoes  and  exposed  similar  corruption 
there.  In  I7S>-I758  he  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia, 
first  as  the  deputy  of  Lord  Albemarle  and  then,  from  July  1 756  to 
January  1758,  as  deputy  for  Lord  Loudon.  He  was  energetic  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  but  aroused  much  animosity  among 
the  colonists  by  his  zeal  iniooking  after  the  loyal  quit-rents,  and 
by  exacting  heavy  fees  for  the  issue  of  Uod-patents.  It  was  hit 
chief  concern  to  prevent  the  French  from  building  in  the  Ohto 
Valley  a  chain  of  forts  connecting  their  settlements  in  the  north 
with  those  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1753  he 
sent  George  Washington  to  Fort  Le  Bcnif,  a  newly  established 
French  post  at  what  is  now  Waterford,  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
message  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  from  Rnglish 
tenitoiy.  As  the  French  refused  to  comj^,  Dinwiddie  secured 
fnmi  the  rductant  Virginia  assembly  a  grant  of  £10,000  and  in  the 
spring  of  1754  he  sent  Washington  with  an  armed  force  toward 
the  forks  of  the  OUo  river  "  to  prevent  the  mtentunz  of  the 
French  in  settling  those  Umds."  In  the  latter  part  of  May 
Washington  encountered  a  French  force  at  a  spot  called  Great 
Meadows,  near  the  Youghiogheny  river,  in  what  is  now  south- 
western Peimsylvania,  and  a  skirmish  followed  iriuch  precipitated 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  Dinwiddie  was  especially  active  at 
this  time'  in  urging  the  co-operation  of  the  colonics  against  the 
French  in  the  Ohio  Valley;  but  none  of  the  other  goveinon, 
except  William  Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  was  then  much  con- 
cerned about  the  western  frontier,  and  he  could  accomplish  very 
little.  His  appeals  to  the  home  government,  however,  resulted  in 
the  sending  of  General  Edward  Braddock  to  Virginia  with  two 
regiments  of  regular  troops;  and  at  Braddock's  call  Dinwiddie 
and  the  governors  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  met  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  April  1755,  and 
planned  the  initial  operations  of  the  war.  Dinwiddle's  adminlstra- 
tion  was  marked  by  a  constant  wrangle  with  the  assembly  over 
money  matters;  and  its  obstinate  resistance  to  military  appro- 
priations catised  him  in  I7S4  and  1755  to  urge  the  home  govern- 
ment to  secure  an  act  of  parliament  compdling  the  colonies 
to  raise  money  for  their  protection.  In  January  1758  he  left 
Virginia  and  lived  in  England  until  his  death  on  the  27th  of  July 
1770  at  Clifton,  Bristol. 

n*  Official  Itearis  ef  Xeherl  DiitmdJk,  Veulaunl-Gttemcr  tf 
Vtrpnia  (i7St-i758),  published  in  two  volumes,  at  Rkhmono, 
Va.,  in  1883-1884,  by  the  Virginia  Historical  Soaety,  and  edited 
by  R.  A.  Brock,  are  of  great  value  for  the  political  history  of  the 
cobniea  in  this  period. 

DIO  CASSinS  (more  correctly  CAsaiis  Dio),  CocCEtAKtiS 
(f.  A.D,  150-235),  Roman  historian,  was  bom  at  Nioea  in 
Bithynia.  His  father  was  Cossius  Aptonianus,  governor  of 
Dalmatia  and  Cilicia  imder  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  on  his  mother's 
side  he  was  the  grandson  of  Dio  Chrysostora,  who  had  assumed 
the  surname  of  Cocceianus  in  honour  of  his  patron  the  emperor 
Cocceius  Nerva.  After  his  father's  death,  Dio  Cassius  left 
dida  for  Rome  (180)  and  became  a  member  of  the  senate. 
During  the  reign  of  Commodus,  Dio  practised  as  an  advocate  at 
the  Roman  bar,  and  held  the  offices  of  aedile  and  quaestor.  He 
was  raised,  to  the  practorahip  by  Pertinax  (193),  but  did  not 
assume  office  till  the  icign  of  Septimius  Severus,  with  whom  he 
was  for  a  long  time  on  the  most  intimate  footing.  By  Macrinut 
he  waa  entnated  with  the  administration  of  Pergamtmi  and 
Smyrna;  and  on  bis  rettim  to  Rome  he  was  raised  to  the 
consulship  about  2  so.  After  this  he  obtained  the  proconsulship 
of  Africa,  and  again  on  hi*  return  was  sent  as  legate  successively 
to  Dalmatia  and  Pannnnia.  He  was  raised  a  second  time  to 
the  consulship  by  Alexander  Sevens,  in  229;  but  on  the  pies 
of  ill  health  soon  afterwards  retired  to  Nicaea,  where  be  died. 
Before  writing  his  bistoiy  of  Rome  ('Pc^fuusi  or  Tt^Muxi 
'Impfa),  Dio  Casaios  had  dedicated  to  the  casperar  Severua 
an  account  of  vaiioga  dreans  and  pndigia  which  had 
presaged  his  elevation  to  the  thnna  (perinpo  the  'ErUw 
attributed  to  Dto  by  SuMa^,  and  bad  also  written  a  biofraphy 
of  his  fellow-(ovntryman  Arrian.    The  history  of  Rome,  which 
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etmtiited  of  eighty  boolu,— and,  afMr  t)w  exunpis  of  Livy,  ma 
dMded  Into  decades, — began  with  the  btndiag  of  Aeneai  in  Italy, 
aad  was  continued  as  far  aa  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sevenis 
(iit-iji).  Of  this  great  work  we  posMts  books  36-60,  contaio- 
big  the  history  «f  evsnis  from  68  b.c-aj>.  47;  books  36  and 
55-6o  are  imperfect.  We  abo  have  part  of  35  aJid  36-80  in  the 
epitome  of  John  XipUlinas,  an  xitlMeataiy  Byzaatine  menk. 
For  the  earlier  period  the  loss  of  Dio's  work  is  partly  supplied 
by  the  history  of  Zooazas,  win  followed  Umckwly.  Nunoous 
fragments  are  abo  contained  in  the  excerpts  of  Constantine 
Poiphyngenitnt.  Dio's  work  Is  a  most  important  authority  for 
the  history  of  the  last  yean  of  the  republic  and  the  early  empire, 
ffis  bidnstry  was  great  and  the  various  important  offices  be  held 
afforded  him  ample  opporttuifties  for  historical  investigation. 
His  style,  though  marred  by  Latinisms,  is  clearer  than  that  of 
his  model  Thu^dides,  and  Ka  narrative  shows  the  hand  of  the 
practised  soldier  and  poUtidan;  the  tanguage  is  correct  and 
free  from  aSectation.  But  he  dispbys  a  superstitions  regard 
for  miracles  and  prophecies;  he  has  nothing  to  say  against  the 
arbitrary  acts  of  tiie  emperors,  which  he  seems  to  take  as  a  matter 
of  course;  and  Us  work,  although  far  more  than  a  mere  oompila> 
tion,  a  not  remarkable  for  impartiality,  vigour  of  judgment  or 
critical  historical  faculty.  ' 

The  best  edition  with  notes  b  that  of  H.  &  Beimar  (fTSO-tja), 
new  ed.  by  F.  G.  Stun  (1834-1836);  text  by  I.  MelberX>89a  (oil.), 
withaccountof  previous  editions,  and  U,  P.  Boissevatn  (1895-1901}: 
tianiation  by  H.  B.  Foster  (Troy,  New  York,  190$  foil.),  with  full 
WblfaiKraphy ;  ace  abo  W.  Chiut,  C>te*iciUt  i>r  frwdbicin  JUUmiriir 
Cl89&),  p.  o7St  ^  Schwartz  in  Pauly-Wiswwa's  Rtaltncydopiidttt 
iai.  pt.  3  (1899);  C  Wachsmuth,  Einuiluut '"  ^<u  Studium  da  aUtn 
CtukicUe  (1893). 

DIOCESB  (formed  on  Fr.  iiecise,  in  place  of  the  Eng.  form 
diaceu — current  until  the  19th  centuiy — from  Lat  dueeetis, 
med.  Lat  variant  dioccsis,  from  Gr.  tuAofm,  "house- 
keeping," "  administration,"  tioutta,  "  to  keep  bouse,"  "  to 
govern  "),  the  sphere  of  a  bishop's  jurisdiction.  In  thb,  its 
sole  modem  sense,  the  word  diocese  {.dieetesis)  has  only  been 
regularly  used  since  the  gth  century,  though  isolated  instances  of 
iocb  use  occur  so  early  as  the  3rd,  what  u  now  known  as  a  diocese 
having  been  till  then  usually  called  a  parochia  (parish).  The 
Greek  word  lalaiaa,  from  meaning  "  administration,"  came 
to-be  appUed  to  the  territorial  drcumscription  in  which  ad- 
ministration was  exercised.  It  was  thus  first  applied  c.(.  to  the 
three  dbtricts  of  Cibyra,  Apamea  and  Synnada,  which  were  added 
to  Qlida  in  Ccero's  time  (between  56  and  50  B.C.).  The  word 
b  here  equivalent  to  "  assize-dutricts  "  (Tyrrell  and  Purser's 
edition  of  Cicero  Epitt.  ad  fam.  iii.  8.  4;  xiii.  6; ;  cf.  Strabo 
xiii.  628-629).  But  in  the  reorganization  of  the  empire,  begun 
by  Diocletian  and  completed  by  (Tonstantinc,  the  word  "  diocese" 
actiuircd  a  more  important  meaning,  the  empire  being  divided 
into  twelve  dioceses,  of  which  the  brgcst— Oriens — embraced 
lixteca  provinces,  and  the  smallest — Britain — four  (see  Roue: 
Ancient  Hitltry;  and  W.  T.  Arnold,  Rt>man  Prnincial  Aiminis- 
mHon,  pp.  187,  194-196,  which  gives  a  list  of  the  dioceses  and 
tbetrsobdivisions).  lie  organization  of  the  Christian  church  in 
the  RomftP  empire  following  very  closely  the  lines  of  the  civil 
admimstration  (see  Chiirch  HistonY),  the  word  diocese,  in  its 
ecclesiastical  sense,  was  at  first  applied  to  the  sphere  of  jurisdic- 
tion, not  of  a  bishop,  but  of  a  metropolitan.'  Thus  Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius  (d.  c.  886),  in  his  life  of  Pope  Dionysius,  says  that 
he  assigned  churches  to  the  presbyters,  and  established  dioceses 
(panthi4u)  and  provinces  (dioecua).  The  word,  however,  sur- 
vived in  its  general  sense  of  "  oi&ce  "  or  "  administration,"  and 
it  was  even  used  during  the  middle  ages  for  "  parish  "  (see  Du 
Cange,  Chssarium,  s.  "  Dioecesb  "  3). 

Tlie  practice,  under  the  lUtman  empire,  of  making  the  areas  of 
accbriaitical  administration  very  exactly  coincide  with  those  of 
the  dvil  adfflinbtration,  was  continued  in  the  organization  of  the 
church  beyond  the  borders  of  the  empire,  and  many  dioceses  to 
thb  day  preserve  the  Units  of  long  vanbhed  political  divisions. 
n*  procea*  b  well  iUnstntcd  in  the  case  of  English  bishoprics. 
Birt  thb  practice  was  baaed  on  convenience,  not  principle;  and 
*  For  oeepiiaas  ace  Hinccbius  iL  p.  39,  note  1. 


the  Baitt  of  the  dioceses,  ooce  fixed,  did  not  usually  change  with 
the  dangmg  political  boundaries.  Thus  Hincmar,  archbishop 
of  Reims,  complains  that  not  only  hb  mctropelitanate  (dmctsU) 
bat  hb  bishopric  (parocUa)  b  divided  between  two  realms  under 
two  kings;  and  thb  inconvenient  overlapping  of  jurisdictions 
rcneincd,  in  fact,  very  common  in  Europe  until  the  readjust- 
ments of  national  boundaries  by  the  teciiiotial  settlements  of  th* 
I9thcentury.  InpriDciple,however,thes<ibdivaioiiofadioceM^ 
in  the  event  of  the  work  beooming  too  heavy  for  one  bbhop, 
was  very  early  admitted,  e.g.  by  the  first  council  at  Lago  in  Spain 
(569),  which  erected  Lugo  into  a  metnyolitaiiate,  the  consequent 
divbion  of  diocese  being  confirmed  by  tte  king  of  the  second 
ooimcil,  held  in  573.  Another  reason  for  dividing  a  diocese,  and 
establishing  a  new  see,  has  been  recognized  by  the  church  as 
duly  existing  "  if  the  sovereign  should  think  fit  to  endow  some 
principal  viUage  or  town  with  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a 
dty  "  (Bingham,  lib.  xvii.  c.  s).  But  there  are  canons  for  the 
prnihhment  of  such  aa  might  iiiduoe  the  sovereign  so  to  erect 
any  town  into  a  dty,  solely  with  the  view  of  becoming  Ushop 
thereof.  Nor  oouU  any  diocese  be  divided  without  the  consent 
of  the  primate. 

In  England  an  act  of  parliament  b  necessary  for  the  creation  of 
newdioceses.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  six  new  dioceses  were 
thus  created  (under  an  act  of  1539) ;  but  from  that  time  onward 
untD  the  19th  century  they  remained  practically  unchanged. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  Act  i8j6,  which  created  two 
new  dioceses  (Ripon  and  Manchester) ,  remodelled  the  state  of  the 
old  dioceses  by  an  entirely  new  adjustment  of  the  revenues  and 
patronage  of  each  see,  and  also  extended  or  curtailed  the  parishes 
and  counties  in  the  various  jurisdictions. 

By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  church  the  bbhop  takes  hb  title, 
not  from  his  diocese,  but  from  hb  see,  i.e.  the  place  where  his 
cathedral  b  established.  Thus  the  old  episcopal  titles  are  all 
derived  from  dties.  This  tradition  has  been  broken,  however,  by 
the  modem  practice  of  bishops  in  the  United  States  and  the 
British  colotiies,  e.g.  archbishop  of  the  West  Indies,  bishop  of 
Pennsylvanb,  Wyoming,  &c.  (see  Bishop). 


See  ntnschins,  KinkemtM,  &.  38,  ftc. ;  Jo«eph  Bingham,  Otipntt 
tttUiteiHcM,  0  vols.  Uav>) ;  Du  Cange.  Chstanum,  s.  "  Dioecesia";' 
Km  Emifuk  Dioitnary  (Oxford,  18^),  s. "  Diocese." 


DID  CHKnosnU  (e.  AJ>.  4<>-tt5),  Gredc  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  was  bom  at  Prusa  (mod.  Brusa),  a  town  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Olympus  in  Bithynia.  He  was  called  Chrysostom 
("  golden-mouthed  ")  from  his  eloquence,  and  also  to  dbtinguish 
him  from  his  grandson,  the  historian  Dfo  Cassius,  his  surname 
Cocceianus  was  derived  from  hb  patron,  the  emperor  0>cceius 
Ncrva.  Although  he  did  much  to  promote  the  wdfare  of  hb 
native  place,  he  became  so  unpopulsr  there  that  he  migrated  to 
Rome,  but,  having  incurred  the  suspicion  of  Domitian,  he  was 
banished  from  Italy.  With  nothing  in  his  pocket  but  Fbto's 
Phaedo  and  Demosthenes'  De  falsa  kgatione,  he  wandered  about 
in  Thrace,  Mysia,  Scythia  and  the  Und  of  the  Getae.  He 
returned  to  Rome  on  the  accession  of  Nerva,  with  whom  and 
his  successor  Trajan  he  was  on  intimate  terms.  During  thn 
period  he  paid  a  visit  to  Prusa,  but,  disgusted  at  his  reception, 
he  went'  back  to  Rome.  The  place  and  date  of  his  death  are 
unknown;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  alive  in  it3,  when 
the  younger  Pliny  was  governor  of  Bithynia. 

Eighty  orations,  or  rather  essays  on  political,  mors]  and 
philosophical  subjects,  have  come  down  to  us  under  his  name; 
the  Corinlhiaca,  however,  is  generally  regarded  as  spurious,  and 
b  probably  the  work  of  Favorinus  of  Arebtc.  Of  the  extant 
orations  the  following  are  the  most  important: — Baryslhemlka 
(xxzvl.),  on  the  advantages  of  monarchy,  addressed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  01bia,and  containing  interesting  information  on  the 
history  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea; 
Olympica  (xii.),  in  which  Phcidias  is  represented  as  setting  forth 
the  prindplcs  which  he  had  followed  in  his  statue  of  Zeus,  one 
passage  being  supposed  by  some  to  have  suggested  Lessing's 
Laocotm;  Rhodiaca  (xxxi.),  an  attack  on  the  Rhodisns  for  alter- 
ing the  names  on  their  statues,  and  thus  converting  them  into 
-memotbbof  £>moas  men  of  theday  (an  imitation  of  Demosthemy 
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Leplints) ;  De  rtpu  (I.-iv.\  addressed  to  Trajan,  a  eulogjr  of  the 
monarcbical  form  of  government,  nnder  which  the  emperor  is  tlie 
representative  of  Zeus  upon  earth;  De  Atsckyh  H  Sopkedt  d 
Eurifidc  Qii.),  a  comparison  of  the  treatment  of  the  story  of 
PhihKtetea  by  the  tluee  great  Greek  tragedians;  and  Pkilocitla 
(lix.),  a  summary  of  the  prologue  to  the  lost  play  by  Euripides. 
In  his  hiter  hf  e,  Dio,  who  had  originally  attacked  the  philosophers, 
himself  became  a  convert  to  Stoicism.  To  this  period  belong  the 
essays  on  moral  subjects,  such  as  the  denunciation  of  various 
cities  (Tarsus,  Alexandria)  for  their  immorality.  Most  plrsiing 
of  all  is  the  Euboica  (viL),  a  description  of  the  simple  life  of  the 
herdsmen  and  huntsmen  of  Euboea  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns.  Troka  (».),  an  attempt  to  prove  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Ilium  that  Homer  was  a  liar  and  that  Troy  was 
never  taken,  is  a  good  example  of  a  sophistical  rhetorical  exercise. 
Amongst  his  lost  works  were  attacks  on  philosophers  and 
Domitian,  and  Celica  (wrongly  attributed  to  Dio  Cassius  by 
Suldas),  an  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Getae,  for 
which  he  had  collected  material  on  the  spot  during  his  banish- 
ment. The  style  of  Dio,  who  took  Plato  and  Xenophon  especially 
as  his  models,  is  pure  and  refined,  and  on  the  whole  free  from 
rhetorical  exaggeration.  With  Plutarch  he  played  an  important 
part  in  the  revival  of  Greek  literature  at  the  end  of  the  ist 
century  of  the  dhristian  era. 

Editions:  J.  J.  Reiske  (Lcipilg,  1784);  A.  Emperius  (Bruns- 
wick, 1844) ;  L,  Dindorf  (LeipziE,l857) ;  H.  von  Amim  (Bcriln,  189V- 
1896).  Tne  ancient  authorities  Tor  his  life  arc  Philostratus,  Vii.  Soph. 
i.  7;  Photius,  Bibtiothecat  cod.  209;  Suidas,  s.v.;  SynniuSj  Alur. 
On  Dio  Kenerally  tee  H.  von  Amim,  Ltben  und  Werkt  its  Dun  w» 
Pnaa  (Berlin.  1808) ;  C.  Martha,  La  MonUisles  sou  I'empirt  mrncin 
(■865):  W.  Christ,  GtsckiMe  der  tnaktschen  LUUralur  (1898), 
I  S»o;  j.  E.  Sandys,  History  of  Classical  Sckolorikip  (2nd  cd.,  1906) ; 
W.  Schmid  in  Pauly-Wiswwa's  Rtttlencydopidit,  v.  pt.  I  (IQ05). 
The  Enbotca  has  been  abridged  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy  in  Tht  Gruk  World 
MMder  Roman  Svay  (1890),  and  there  b  a  translation  of  SeUU  Bssays 
by  GUben  Wakeiicid  (rSoo). 

DIOCLETIAN  (Guus  ArntEUcs  Valeuus  Diocletianus) 
(aj>.  345-313),  Roman  emperor  384-305,  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  at  Dioclea,  near  Salona,  in  Dalmatia.  His  original  name 
was  Diodes.  Of  humble  origin,  he  served  with  high  distinction 
'and  held  important  military  commands  under  the  emperors 
ProbusandAurelian.andaccompaniedCarustothePersian  War. 
After  the  death  of  Numcrianus  he  was  chosen  emperor  by  the 
troops  at  Chalcedon,  on  the  17th  o{  September  184,  and  slew  with 
his  own  hands  Arrius  Aper,  the  pracfcct  of  the  praetorians.  He 
thus  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  a  druidess  of  Gaul,  that  be  would 
mount  a  throne  as  soon  as  he  bad  slain  a  wild  boar  (sper).  Having 
been  installed  at  Nicomedia,  he  received  general  acknowledg- 
ment after  the  murder  of  Carious.  In  consequence  of  the  rising  of 
the  Bagaudae  in  Gaul,  and  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  German 
peoples  on  the  Rhine,  he  appointed  Maximian  Augustus  in  286; 
and,  in  view  of  further  dangers  and  disturbances  in  the  empire, 
prockimedConstantiusChlorusandGaleriusCaesarsin293.  Each 
of  the  four  rulers  was  placed  at  a  separate  capital — Nicomedia, 
Mediolanum  (Milan),  Augusta  Trevirorum  (Trier),  Sinnium. 
This  amounted  to  an  eoUrdy  new  organization  of  the  empire,  on 
a  plan  commensurate  with  the  work  of  goverrmient  which  it  now 
bad  to  carry  on.  At  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  exhausted  with  labour, 
Diocletian  abdicated  his  sovereignty  on  the  ist  of  May  305,  and 
retired  to  Salona,  where  he  died  eight  years  afterwards  (others 
give  3r6  as  the  year  of  his  death).  The  end  of  his  reign  was 
memorable  for  the  persecution  of  the  Christians.  In  defence  of 
this  it  may  be  urged  that  he  hoped  to  strengthen  the  empire  by 
reviving  the  old  religion,  and  that  the  church  as  an  independent 
state  over  whose  iimer  life  at  least  he  possessed  no  iiiflueDce, 
appeared  to  be  a  standing  menace  to  his  authority.  Under 
Diocletian  the  senate  became  a  political  nonentity,  the  last  traces 
of  republican  institutions  disappeared,  and  were  replaced  by 
an  absolute  monarchy  approaching  to  despotism.  He  wore  the 
Yoyal  diadem,  assumed  the  title  of  lord,  and  introduced  a  com- 
plicated system  of  ceremonial  and  etiquette,  borrowed  from  the 
East,  in  order  to  aumund  the  monarchy  and  its  representative 
with  mysterious  sanctity.  But  at  the  same  time  he  devoted 
his  eaergiea  to  the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  the 


empire;  he  reformed  the  standard  of^eofaiage,  fixed  tba  priot' 
of  provisiona  and  other  necessaries  of  daily  life,  remitted  tha 
tax  upon  inheritances  and  manumiisions,  ^holishad  various 
monopolies,  leprcsaed  corruption  aiad  encoiuaged  trade.  la 
addition,  hie  adorned  the  city  with  nnmetoua  buildings,  sudi 
as  the  thermae,  of  which  extensive  remains  an  still  standing 
(Aurelius  Victor,  De  Caetaribus,  39;  Entnpius  Ix.  13;  ZeoarM 
xiLji). 

^See  A.  Vogel.  Der  Kaiser  Diocletian  (Gotha,  rSjy),  a  short  sketch, 
with  notes  on  the  authorities;  T.  Prcuss,  Kaiser  Diocletian  und  sexn* 
Zed  (Leipzig.  1869);  V.  Casagrandi.  DiocUtiano  (Facnza,  167G); 
H.  Schiller,  Gesck.  der  rdmischen  Kaiserzcit.  ii.  (1887) ;  T.  Bernhardt, 
Ceschtckte  Roms  von  Valerian  bis  zu  Diocletians  Tod  (1867):  A.  J. 
Mason,  The  Persecution  of  Diocletian  (1876);  P.  Allard,  La  Persicutiom 
da  DiocUtien  (1890):  V.  Schultze  in  Hcrzog-IIauck's  Rtatency' 
Uobddie  fiir  protestantiiclie  Theolone,  iv.  (1898);  Gibbon,  Decline 
an)  Fall,  chaps.  13  and  16:  A.  \V.  Hunzingcr,  Die  Diodetianiscke 
Sli:nlsreform  (1890);  O.  Seeck,  "  Die  Schatzungsordnung  Dio- 
cletians" in  Zeitichrift  fiir  Social-  und  Wirthsckoftsgeschichtejligb}, 
a  valuable  paper  with  notes  containing  references  to  sources:  and 
O.  Sccck,  Ceschichte  dcs  Untereon^s  der  antiken  Welt,  vol.  i.  cap.  r« 
On  Hi's  milit.Tr\*  reforms  sec  T.  Mommscn  in  Hermes,  xxiv.,  and  on  his 
tajilT    \-tirii.  Oil  irr  n  I  AS,  Edict  OF. 

DIOCLETIAir,  EDICT  OP  (De  pretiis  renm  venatium),  an  im- 
perial edict  promulgated  in  AJ>.  30t,  fixing  a  maximum  price  for 
provisions  and  other  articles  of  commerce,  andamaxlmumrateof 
wages.  Inpomplete  copies  of  it  have  been  discovered  at  various 
times  m  various  pkces,  the  first  (in  Greek  and  Latin)  in  1709,  at 
Stratonicea  in  C^ria,  by  W.  Sherard,  British  consul  at  Smyrna, 
containing  the  preamble  and  the  beginning  of  the  tables  down  to 
No.  403.  This  partial  copy  was  completed  by  W.  Bankes  in  i8r7. 
A  second  fragment  (now  in  the  museum  at  Aix  in  Provence)  was 
brought  from  Egypt  in  1809;  it  supplements  the  preamble  by 
specifying  the  titles  of  the  emperors  and  Caesars  and  the  number 
of  times  they  had  held  them,  whereby  the  date  of  publication  can 
be  accurately  determined.  For  other  fragments  and  their  localities 
see  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Lalinarum  (iii.,  1873,  PP-  8ot  and  tos5; 
and  supplement  i.,  t893,  p.  1909);  special  mention  may  be  made 
of  those  of  Elatca,  Plataea  and  Megalopolis.  Latin  being  the 
official  kinguagc  all  over  the  empire,  there  was  no  official  Greek 
transUtion  (except  for  Greece  proper),  as  is  shown  by  the  varia- 
tions in  those  portions  of  the  text  of  which  more  than  one  Greek 
version  is  extant.  Further,  all  the  fragments  come  from  the 
provinces  which  were  tmder  the  jurisdiction  of  Diocletian,  from 
which  it  is  argued  that  the  edict  was  only  published  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  empire;  certainly  the  phrase  mmrio  orU 
in  the  preamble  is  against  this,  but  the  words  may  merely  be  an 
exaggerated  description  of  Diocletian's  special  provinces,  and  if  it 
had  been  published  in  the  western  portion  as  well,  it  is  curious 
that  no  traces  have  been  fotmd  of  it.  The  articles  mentioned 
in  the  edict,  which  is  chiefly  interesting  as  giving  their  rdatlve 
values  at  the  time,  include  cereals,  wine,  oil,  meat,  vegetables, 
fruits,  skins,  leather,  furs,  foot-gear,  timber,  otpets,  articles  ol 
dress,  and  the  wages  range  from  the  ordinary  labourer  to  the 
professional  advocate.  The  unit  of  money  was  the  denarius,  not 
the  silver,  but  a  copper  coin  intrxxluced  by  Diocletian,  of  which 
the  value  has  been  fixed  approximately  at  ith  of  a  penny.  The 
punishment  for  exceeding  the  prices  fixed  was  death  or  deporta- 
tion. The  edict  was  a  well-intended  but  abortive  attempt,  in 
great  measure  in  the  interests  of  the  soldiAs,  to  meet  the  distress 
caused  by  several  bad  harvests  and  commercial  speculation.  The 
actual  effect  was  disastrous;  the  restrictions  thus  placed  upon 
commercial  freedom  brooght  about  a  disturbance  of  the  food 
supply  in  non-productive  coontiies,  many  traders  were  ruined, 
and  the  edict  soon  fell  into  abeyance. 

See  Lactantius.  Dt  mortibus  fcrsecnlonim,  vii.,  a  contemporary 
who,  as  a  Christian,  writes  with  natural  bias  against  Diocletian; 
T.  Mommien,  Das  Edict  Diockliant  (1851) :  W.  M.  I.eake,  An  EditI 
of  Diocletian  (1B36) :  W.  H.  Waddington.  L'£dU  da  DiocUltea  (1864), 
and  E.  Lipaulle,  L'Edil  de  maximum  (1886),  both  containing  intrs- 
ductions  and  ample  notes;  J.  C.  Rolfe  and  F.  B.  TarbcII  in  Papers 
of  Ike  American  School  of  Oassieal  Studies  at  Athens,  v.  (IS92) 
(Plataea);  W.  Loring  In  Journal  ef  HtUtnie  Studies,  xi.  (1890) 
(Megalopolis) ;  P.  Paris  in  Bulletin  de  earnspondama  heUemifue,  in. 
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IMMUUI.  Wnuaa  (1576-1649),  Swiaa  Protestant  (Uviiw, 
VIS  bora  St  Ceneva  on  the  6th  of  June  1576,  of  a  ooble  family 
originally  bdoaging  to  Lacca,  which  had  been  expatriated  00 
account  of  its  Protestantism.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  be  was 
aominatfd  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Geneva  on  the  recommendation 
of  Tlieodor  Beta.  In  1606  he  became  professor  of  theology,  in 
t6oS  pastor,  or  parish  minister,  at  Geneva,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  succeeded  Beza  as  professor  of  theology.  As  a  preacher 
be  was  eloquent,  bold  and  fearless.  He  held  a  high  place  among 
the  reformers  of  Geneva,  by  whom  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Fiance  in  1614.  He  had  previously  visited  Italy,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Paolo  Sarpf,  whom  he  endeavoured  unsuccess- 
fully to  engage  in  a  reformation  movement.  In  1618-1619  he 
attended  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  took  a  projninent  part  in  its 
deliberations,  being  one  of  the  six  divines  appointed  to  draw  up 
the  account  of  its  proceedings.  He  wasa  thorough  Calvinist,  and 
entirely  sympathized  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Anninians. 
In  1645  he  resigned  his  profeasoiahip,  and  died  at  Geneva  on  the 
jrd  of  October  1649.  Diodati  is  chiefly  famous  as  the  author  of 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Italian  (1603,  edited  with  notes, 
1607).  He  also  undertook  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  French, 
which  appeared  with  notes  in  1644.  Among  his  other  works  are 
his  Annetatuna  m  BiUia  (1607),  ^  which  an  English  transUtion 
[Pious  and  Learned  AraulaHone  uptn  lie  Holy  BiHe)  was 
published  in  London  id' 1648,  and  vaaoos  polemical  treatises, 
such  as  De  ficlitio  Pontificiontm  Fnrgalorio  (1619);  De  jusia 
tecestione  Reformalorum  at  Ealesia  Ramana  (1638);  De 
AntUhrish),  &c.  He  also  published  French  translations  of 
Sarpi's  History  of  Ike  Council  of  Trent,  and  of  Edwin  Sandys's 
Account  of  the  Slate  of  Relifion  in  Ike  West. 

OIODOROS  CH0HD8  Uth  century  B.C.),  Greek  philosopher  of 
the  Megarian  schooL  Practically  nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 
Diogenes  LaCrtius  (ii.  in)  tells  a  story  that,  while  staying  at  the 
court  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  rUodorus  was  asked  to  solve  a  dialectical 
subtlety  by  Stilpo.  Not  bang  able  to  answer  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  he  was  nicknamed  i  Kpim  (the  God,  equivalent  to 
"  slowcoach  ")  by  Ptolemy.  The  story  goes  that  he  died  of 
duune  at  his  failure.  Stiabo,  however,  says  (xiv.  658 ;  xvii.  8 j8) 
that  he  took  the  name  From  ApoUonius,  his  master.  Like  the  test 
of  the  Megarian  school  he  revelled  in  verbal  quibbles,  proving  that 
motion  and  existence  are  impossible.  His  was  the  famous 
soi^iism  known  as  the  KoputMO,  The  impossible-  cannot 
result  from  the  passible;  a  past  event  cannot  become  other  than 
it  is;  but  if  an  event,  at  a  given  moment,  had  been  possible,  from 
tliis  possible  would  result  something  impossible;  therefore  the 
original  event  was  impossible.  This  problem  was  taken  up  by 
Chrysippus,  who  admitted  that  he  could  not  solve  it.  Apart 
from  thiese  verbal  gymnastics,  Diodorus  did  not  differ  bx>m 
the  Megarian  school.  From  his  great  dialectical  skill  he  earned 
the  title  6  ttakenvda,  or  tuXantimtnt,  a  title  which  was 
borne  by  his  &vc  daughteis,  who  inherited,  his  ability. 

See  Cken,  De  Fate,  6,  7,  g;  Aristotle,  Uetaphynca,  »  3;  Sext. 
Empiric  ode.  Math,  x.  85;  Kitter  and  Pnllcr,  Htst,  fhilos.  Gr.  et 
Sam.  chap.  v.  i{  334-336  (cd.  1869);  and  biUiognpoy  appended 
to  article  MECAaiAN  ScuooL. 

MODOBUS  BICUUIS.  Greek  historian,  bora  at  Agyrium  in 
Sicily,  lived  in  the  times  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  From 
his  own  statements  we  learn  that  he  travelled  in  Egypt  between 
6»-$7  S.C  and  that  he  spent  several  yean  in  Kome.  The  latest 
event  mentioned  by  him  belongs  to  the  year  si  B.&  He  asserts 
that  he  devoted  tiuity  yean  to  the  composition  of  his  history,  and 
that  he  undertook  frequent  and  dangerous  journeys  in  prascco' 
tion  of  his  historical  reseaichca.  These  assertions,  however,  find 
little  credit  with  recent  critics.  The  history,  to  which  Diddorus 
gave  the  name  0tfl>iu0tfai  lompuHi  (BiUiolluca  Uslorica, 
"  Historical  library  "),  consisted  of  forty  books,  and  was  divided 
into  three  parts.  Thefintticatsof  the  mythic  history  of  the  00a- 
Hdlenic,  and  afterwards  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  to  the  destruction 
of  Troy;  the  second  section  ends  with  Alexander's  death;  and 
the  third  continues  the  history  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  Caesar's 
Gallic  War.  Of  this  extensive  work  there  an  still  extant  only  the 
iM  five  books,  tiealiog  of  the  mytUc  histoiy  of  the  Egyptians, 


Assyrians,  Ethlopiaia  and  Greeks;  and  also  the  iith  to  the  rath 
books  inclusive,  beginning  with  the  second  Persian  War,  and  end* 
ing  with  the  history  of  the  successon  of  Alexander,  previous  to 
the  partition  of  the  Macedonian  empire  (303).  The  rest  exists 
only  in  fragments  pieaerved  in  Pbotius  and  the  excerpts  of 
Constantine  Porphyngenitus.  The  faults  of  Diodorus  arise 
partly  from  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  awkward  form 
of  annals  into  which  he  has  thrown  the  historical  portion  of  bis 
narrative.  He  diows  none  of  the  critical  faculties  of  the  bistoriao, 
merely  setting  down  a  number  of  unconnected  details.  Hit 
naiiative  contains  frequent  repetitions  and  contradictions,  is 
without  colouring,  and  monotonous;  and  Ms  simple  diction, 
which  stands  intermediate  between  pure  Attic  and  the  colloquial 
Greek  of  his  time,  enables  us  to  detect  in  the  narrative  the 
undigested  fragments  of  the  materials  which  he  employed.  In 
spite  of  its  defects,  however,  the  Bibliolkeca  is  of  considerable 
value  as  to  some  extent  tuppfying  the  loss  of  the  works  of  older 
authon,  from  which  it  is  compiled.  Unfortunately,  Diodorot 
does  not  always  quote  his  authorities,  but  his  general  sources  of 
infoimation  were — in  history  and  chronology.  Castor,  Ephorat 
and  ApoUodo'rus;  in  geography,  Agatharchides  and  Artemidonu. 
In  special  sections  he  followed  special  authorities — e.g.  In  the 
history  of  his  native  Sidly,  Philistus  and  Timaeus. 

Bditio  firincepi,  by  H.  Stephanos  (1559);  of  other  editions  the 
best  are;  P.  WesscUne  (1746),  not  yet  nipcnedcd;  L.  Dindorf 
(1838-1831);  (text)  L.  Dindorf  (1866-1868,  revised  by  F.  Vogel. 
1888-1893  and  C.  T.  Fijchcr,  1905-1906).  The  standard  works  on 
the  sources  of  Diodorus  arc  C.  G.  Heyne,  De  fontibus  et  auetoritms 
kisloriarum  Diodori,  printed  in  -Dindorf's  edition,  and  C.  A. 
Vokiuanlsen,  Die  Qumtn  der  pieckiscken  und  licUiscken  CescUeklen 
bei  Diedor  (1868);  A.  von  Mess,  Rkeinisdm  Museum  (1906);  see 
also  L.  O.  BrGckcrj  Untertuckurtpen  iibrr  Diodor  (1879),  short,  but 
containing  much  information;  O.  Maass,  Kleitarck  und  Diodor 
(1894-  );  G.  J.  Schneider,  De  Diodori  fontibus,  i.-iv.  (1880); 
C.  Wachsmuth,  Etnleilmii  in  das  SludiumderaUen  Gesckickle  (1895); 
GaBECB:  Ancient  History,  "  Aulhontiee." 

IHODOTUS,  Seleudd  satrap  of  Bactria,  who  rebelled  against 
AntiochiB  II.  (about  255)  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Graeco- 
Bactiian  kingdom  (Trogus,  Prol.  41;  Justin  xli.  4,  J,  where  he  Is 
wrongly  called  Theodotus;  Strabo  xi.  515).  His  power  seems  to 
have  extended  over  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Aisaces,  the 
chieftain  of  the  nomadic  (Dahan)  tribe  of  the  Parol,  fled  before 
him  into  Parthia  and  here  became  the  foonder  of  the  Parthian 
kingdom  (Strabo  l.c.).  When  Seleucus  II.  in  339  attempted  to 
subjugate  the  rebels  in  the  east  he  seems  to  have  united  with  him 
against  the  Parthlans  (Justin  xli.  4, 9).  Soon  afterwards  he  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Diodotus  II.,  who  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Parthians  (Justin  /.c).  Diodotus  II.  was  killed  by 
another  usuiper,  Euthydemus  (Polyb.  xi.  34,  3).  Of  Diodotus  I; 
we  possess  gold  and  silver  cdns,  which  imitate  the  coins  of 
Antiocbus  II.;  on  these  he  sometimes  calls  himself  Soter,  "  the 
saviour."  As  the  power  of  the  Seleudds  was  weak  and  con- 
tinually attadicd  by  Ptolemy  II.,  the  eastern  provinces  and 
their  Greek  dties  were  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  the  nomadic 
barbarians  and  threatened  with  destruction  (Polyb.  xi.  34,  5); 
thus  the  erection  of  an  independent  kingdom  may  have  been  a 
necessity  and  indeed  an  advantage  to  the  Creeks,  and  this  epithet 
well  deserved.  Diodotus  Soter  appears  alsoon  coins  struck  in  his 
memoiy  by  the  later  Graeco-Bactrian  kings  Agathoclet  and 
Antimachus.  Cf.  A.  v.  Sallet,  Die  Nad^otger  Alexanders  d.  Gr. 
in  Baktrien  und  Indien;  Percy  Gardner,  Cotaf.  of  Ike  Coins  of  Ike 
Greek  and  Seylkian  Kings  of  Bactria  and  India  (Brit.  Mus.);  sea 
also  Bactiu.  'Ed.  M.) 

DIOOEHES,  "  the  Cynic,"  Greek  philosopher,  was  bora  at 
Sinope  about  41s  B.C.,  and  died  in  333  at  Corinth,  according  to 
Diogenes  LaKrtius,  on  the  day  on  which  Alexander  the  Great  died 
at  Babylon.  Hisfather,Icesias,amoney-changer,wasiniprisoned 
orexiledonthechargeofadultcralingthecoinage.  Diogeneswas 
induded  in  the  charge,  and  went  to  Athens  with  one  attendant, 
whom  he  dismissed,  saying, "  If  Manes  can  live  without  Diogenes, 
why  not  Diogenes  without  Manes?"  Attracted  by  the  ascetic 
teaching  of  Antisthenes,  be  became  his  pupil,  despite  the  brutality 
with  which  he  was  received,  and  rapidly  excelled  his  master  both 
u  reputatiaa  and  in  the  austerity  of  his  life.    The  stories  whicb 
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•ic  toM  <t  turn  are  probitbly  tnie;  in  ujr  case,  they  wrve 
to  iUiutnte  the  logical  consistency  of  his  character.  He  inured 
himself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  by  living  in  a  tub  belonging 
to  the  temple  of  Cybele.  The  single  wooden  bowl  he  possessed  he 
destroyed  on  seeing  a  peasant  boy  drink  from  the  boUow  of  his 
hands.  On  a  voyage  to  Aegina  he  was  captured  by  pirates  and 
sold  as  a  slave  in  Crete  to  a  Corinthian  named  Xeniades.  Being 
asked  his  trade,  be  replied  that  he  knew  no  trade  but  that  of 
governing  men,  and  that  he  wished  to  be  sold  to  a  man  who 
needed  a  master.  As  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  Xeniades,  he  lived 
in  Corinth  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  which  he  devoted  entirely  to 
preaching  the  doctrinesofvirtuousself-controL  At  the  Isthmian 
games  be  lectured  to  large  audiences  who  turned  to  him  from 
Antisthenes.  It  was,  probably,  at  one  of  these  festivals  that  he 
craved  from  Alexander  the  single  boon  that  he  would  not  stand 
betiveen  him  and  the  sun,  to  which  Alexander  replied  "  If  I  were 
not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes."  On  his  death,  about  which 
there  exist  several  accounts,  the  Corinthians  erected  to  his 
memory  a  pillar  on  which  there  rested  a  dog  of  Parian  marble. 
His  ethical  teaching  will  be  found  in  the  article  Cynics  (q.v.). 
It  may  suffice  to  say  here  that  virtue,  for  bin,  consisted  iu 
the  avoidance  of  all  physical  pleasure;  that  pain  and  hunger 
were  positively  helpful  in  the  pursuit  of  goodness;  that  all  the 
artifidal  growths  of  society  appeared  to  Um  incompatible  with 
truth  and  goodness;  that  moralization  implies  a  return  to  nature 
and  simplicity.  He  has  been  credited  with  going  to  extremes  of 
Impropriety  in  pursuance  of  these  ideas;  probably,  however,  his 
reputation  has  suBered  from  the  undoubted  immorality  of  some  of 
his  successors.  Both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  his  person- 
ality has  appealed  strongly  to  sculptors  and  to  painters.  Ancient 
busts  exist  in  the  museums  of  the  Vatican,  the  Louvre  and  the 
CapitoL  The  interview  between  Diogenes  and  Alexander  is  repre- 
sented in  an  ancient  marble  bas-relief  found  in  the  Villa  Albani. 
Rubens,  Jordaens,  Steen,  Van  der  Werff,  Jcauiat,  Salvator  Rosa 
and  Kuel  Dujardin  have  painted  various  episodes  in  his  life. 

The  chief  ancient  authority  lor  his  life  is  Diogenes  LaMius  vi.  30; 
see  also  Mayor's  notes  on  Juvenal,  Satins,  xiv.  308-314;  and  article 
Cynics. 

DIOOBNES  APOUOHIATES  (i.  460  B.C.),  Creek  natural 
philosopher,  was  a  native  of  ApoUonia  in  Crete.  Although  of 
Dorian  stock,  be  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  like  all  the  pkysioloti 
(physical  philoaophers).  There  seems  no  doubt  that  he  lived  some 
lime  at  Athens,  where  it  is  said  that  he  became  so  impopular 
(probably  owing  to  his  supposed  atheistical  opinions)  that  his 
life  was  in  danger.  The  views  of  Diogenes  are  transferred  in  the 
Chndt  (364  S.)  of  Aristophanes  to  Socrates.  Like  Anaximenes, 
be  believed  air  to  be  the  one  source  of  all  being,  and  all  other 
substances  to  be  derived  from  it  by  condensation  and  rarefaction. 
His  chief  advance  upon  the  doctrines  of  Anaximenes  is  that 
he  asserted  air,  the  primal  force,  to  be  possessed  of  intelligence— 
"  the  air  which  stinted  within  him  not  only  prompted,  but  in* 
structed.  The  air  as  the  origin  of  all  things  is  necessarily  an 
eternal,  imperishable  substance,  but  as  soul  it  is  also  necessarily 
endowed  with  consciousness."  In  fact,  he  belonged  to  the  old 
Ionian  school,  whose  doctrines  he  modified  by  the  theories  of 
his  contemporary  Anaxagoras,  although  he  avoided  his  dualism. 
His  most  important  work  was  Ilepl  ^vveut  (Dt  nahm),  ei 
which  considerable  fragments  are  extant  (chiefly  in  Simpiidus); 
it  is  possible  that  he  wrote  also  Afainst  the  Sopkistt  and  On  Ikt 
Nature  0/  Uon,  to  which  the  well-known  fragmoit  about  the 
veins  would  belong;  possibly  these  discussions  were  subdivisions 
of  his  great  work. 


!.    (iwol:   F.    Panzerbictcr,    Dioffnes   ApMoniaUs   (181a),   with 

fihilo9ophical  dissertation ;  J.  Burnet,  Early  Greek  Phitosopky  (1892) ; 
I.  RItter  and  L.  Prcllcr,  llisloria  fhilasofkias   (4th  ed.,  1869), 
ii  S9-^>  ^  KrauK,  Diotfma  vim  ApaUotua  (1909).     See  lOKIAll 

SCUOOL. 

DIOQBNES  LASRTIUS  (or  LASsmn  Diogehzs),  the, 
biographeroftbe  Greek  philosophers,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have' 
leoeivtd  his  surname  Irom  the  town  of  LaCrte  in  Cilida,  and  by 
others  from  the  Roman  family  of  the  Lalirtii.  01  the  circum- 
nances  of  his  life  we  know  nothing.    Ue  must  have  lived  after 


Sexttts  Empiricus  (c.  AJ>.  mo),  whom  he  moitiont,  and  btfon 
Stephanut  of  Byxanlium  (c.  ma.  joo),  who  quotes  him.  It  is 
probable  that  be  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sevens 
(*.D.  i>>-235)  and  his  succenois.  His  own  opinions  are  equally 
uncertain.  By  some  he  was  regarded  as  a  Christian;  but  it  seema 
more  probable  that  he  was  an  Epicurean.  The  work  by  which 
he  is  known  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the  lives  and  sayinga 
of  the  Greek  philoaophets.  Although  it  is  at  best  an  uncritical 
and  unphilosophical  compilation,  its  value,  as  giving  us  an  iasight 
into  tlw  private  life  of  the  Creek  sages,  justly  led  Montaigne 
to  exclaim  that  he  wished  that  instead  of  one  La«rtius  there  had 
been  a  dosen.  Ue  treats  his  subject  in  two  divisions  which  he 
describes  as  the  Ionian  and  the  Italian  schools;  the  division  is 
quite  unscientific.  The  biogiapliics  of  the  fomer  begin  with 
Anaximander,  and  end  with  CUtomachus,  Thcophrastus  and 
Chiysippus;  the  latter  begins  with  Pythagoras,  and  ends  with 
Epicurus.  The  Sociatic  school,  with  its  various  branches,  is 
classed  with  the  Ionic;  while  the  Elcotics  and  sceptics  are 
treated  under  the  Italic.  The  whole  of  the  last  book  is  devoted  to 
Epicurus,  and  contains  three  most  interesting  letters  addressed 
to  Herodotus,  Pythoclcs  and  Menoeceus.  His  chief  authorities 
were  Diodes  of  Magnesia's  Cursory  Notiu  ('Eindpoiti1|)  e/  Plulo^ 
sopken  and  Favotinus's  Miscellaneous  History  and  Memoirs. 
From  the  statements  of  Burlaeua  (Walter  Burley,  a  i4th-centuty 
monk)  in  his  De  vita  et  moribus  pkUosopiorutn  the  text  of 
Diogenes  seems  to  have  been  much  fuller  than  that  which  we 
now  possess.  In  addition  to  the  £nei,  Diogenes  was  the  author 
of  a  work  in  verse  on  famous  men,  in  various  metres. 

BiBUOCKAPHT. — Bditio  priiueps  (1533);  H.  HQbner  and  C 
Jacobitz  with  commentary  (l8}»-l833);  C  G.  Cobet  (1830),  text 
only.  See  F.  Nietssche,  "  De  Oioffents  La&tii  fontibtis "  in 
Rheinisclus  Museum,  xxlii.,  xxiv.  (1868-1869);  J.  Freudcnthal, 
"  Zu  QucUcnkunde  Diog.  Laert.,"  in  HelUnistisehe  Sludien,  iii. 
(1879):  O.  Maau.  De  liopapkis  Creeds  (1880):  V.  Egger,  Dm 
jimtUtus  Diot-  Lairt.  (i8gi).  There  is  an  English  translation  by 
C  D.  Vonge  in  Bohn's  Classical  Libnuy. 

DIOOEinAiniS,  of  Heradea  on  the  Pontm  (or  in  Carta),  Greek 
granunaiian,  flouiished  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He  was 
the  author  of  an  alphabetical  lexicon,  chiefly  of  poetical  words, 
abridged  from  the  great  lexicon  (Ilfpl  'yXcMvc^)  of  Pamphilus 
of  Alexandria  (K.  A.D.  50)  and  other  similar  works.  It  was  also 
known  by  the  title  Hipupyvsimiies  (for  the  use  of  "industrious 
poor  students  ").  It  formed  the  basis  of  the  lexicon,  or  rather 
glossary,  of  Hesychius  of  Alexandria,  which  is  described  in  the 
preface  as  a  new  edition  of  the  work  of  Diogcnianus.  We  still 
possess  a  collection  of  proverbs  under  his  name,  probably  aa 
abridgment  of  the  ctdlection  made  by  himself  from  his  lexioon 
(ed.  by  E.  Leutsch  and  F.  W.  Sdmeidewin  in  ParoemiagrapU 
Craeci,t  1839).  Diogtnianuswasalsotheauthorof  an  Anthology 
of  epigrams,  of  treatises  on  rivers,  lakes,  fountains  and  pro- 
montories; and  of  a  list  (with  map)  of  all  the  towits  in  the  worid. 

DIOONETUI.  BPISTLE  K^  one  of  the  eariy  Christian  apolo- 
gies. Diognetus,of  whom  nothing  is  really  known,  has  expressed 
a  desire  to  know  what  Christianity  really  means — "  What  is  thb 
new  nee  "of  men  who  are  neither  pagans  nor  Jews?  "Wbatia 
this  new  interest  which  has  entered  into  men's  lives  now  and  not 
before?"  The  anonymous  answer  begins  with  a  refutation  of 
the  folly  of  worshipping  idols,  fashioned  by  human  hands  and 
needing  to  be  guarded  if  of  predous  mat«rial.  The  repulsive 
smeU  of  animal  safrilirw  is  enough  to  ahow  their  monsttoui 
absurdity.  Next  Judaism  is  attadccd.  Jews  abstain  fiom 
idolatry  and  womhip  one  God,  but  they  fall  into  the  same  enor  of 
repulsive  sacrifice,  and  have  absurd  superstitions  about  meats 
and  sabbaths,  drcumdsion  and  new  moons.  So  far  the  task  is 
easy;  bat  the  mystery  of  the  Christian  religion  "  think  not  to 
Icom  from  man."  A  passage  of  great  eloquence  follows,  showing 
that  Christians  have  no  obvious  peculiarities  that  mark  them  off 
as  a  separate  race.  In  spite  of  blameless  lives  they  are  bated. 
Their  home  is  in  heaven,  while  they  live  on  earth.  "  In  a  word, 
what  the  soul  Is  in  a  body,  this  the  Christians  are  in  the 

world The  soul  is  endosed  In  the  body,  and  yet  itae'l 

hoMeth  the  body  together:  so  Christians  are  kept  in  the  woM 
as  in  a  prison-house,  and  yet  they  themselves  hold  the  woild' 
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togedier."  Hib  itnnge  life  Is  inspired  in  them  by  the  almighty 
■od  iavirible  God,  who  sent  no  angel  or  subordinate  messenger  to 
tcadi  Iben,  but  His  own  Son  by  whom  He  created  the  univene. 
Mo  man  coold  have  known  Cod,  had  He  not  thus  declared 
Himself.  "  If  thou  too  wonldst  have  tliis  faith,  leara  first  the 
knowledge  of  the  Father.  For  God  loved  men,  for  whose  sake  He 
Blade  the  world. . . ,  Knowing  Him,  thou  wilt  bve  Him  and  imi- 
tate His  goodness;  and  marvel  not  if  a  man  can  imitate  God:  he 
can,  if  Ood  win."  By  kindness  to  the  needy,  by  giving  them  what 
God  lias  given  to  him,  a  man  can  become  "  a  god  of  them  that 
leceive,  an  imitator  of  God."  "  Then  ahalt  thou  on  earth  behold 
Cod's  life  in  heaven ;  then  shalt  thou  begin  to  speak  the  mysteries 
tt  God."    A  few  lines  after  this  the  letter  suddenly  breaks  off. 

Even  this  rapid  summary  may  show  that  the  writer  was  a  man 
of  no  ordinary  power,  and  there  is  no  other  early  Christian 
writing  outside  the  New  Testament  which  appeals  so  strongly 
to  modem  readers.  The  letter  has  been  often  dassed  with  the 
writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  in  some  ways  It  seems 
to  mark  the  transition  from  the  sutMipostolic  age  to  that  of  the 
Apologists.  Bishop  Lightfoot,  who  speaks  of  the  letter  as  "  one 
of  the  nobhst  and  most  impressive  of  early  Christian  apologies," 
places  it  <;.  aj>.  150,  and  inclines  to  identify  Diognetus  with  the 
tutor  of  Marcos  Aurelius.  Hamack  and  others  would  place  it 
later,  perhaps  in  the  3rd  century.  There  are  some  striking 
parallels  in  method  and  language  to  the  Apology  of  Aristides 
(l-f.),  and  also  to  the  early  "  Prnching  of  Peter." 

Tlie  one  manuscript  which  contained.this  letter  perished  by  fire 
at  Strassburs  in  1870,  but  happily  it  had  been  accurately  collated 
by  Reuss  nine  years  before.  It  formed  part  of  a  collection  of 
works  supposed  to  be  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  to  this  mistaken 
attribution  its  preservation  is  no  doubt  due.  Both  thought  and 
language  mark  the  author  off  enthrely  from  Justin.  The  end 
of  the  letter  is  lost,  but  there  followed  in  the  codex  the  end  of 
s  homily,'  which  was  attached  without  a  break  to  the  epistle: 
this  points  to  the  loss  in  some  earlier  codex  of  pages  containing 
the  end  of  the  letter  and  the  beginning  of  the  homily. 

The  Epistle  may  be  read  in  J.  B.  Lightfoot's  Apostclic  FaUun 
(ed.  mia.),  where  taete  ia  also  a  translation  into  English.   0'  A>.  R.) 

DtOMBDES,  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Tydeus,  one  of  the  bravest 
of  the  heroesol  the  Trojan  War.  In  the  Iliad  he  is  the  favourite 
of  Athena,  by  whose  aid  he  not  only  overcomes  all  mortals  who 
venture  to  appose  him,  but  is  even  enabled  to  attack  the  gods.  In 
the  post-Homeric  story,  he  made  his  way  with  Odysseus  by  an 
underground  passage  into  the  citadel  of  Troy  and  carried  oS  the 
Palladium,  the  presence  of  which  within  the  walls  secured  Troy 
against  capture  (Virgil,  Aeneid,  ii.  164).  On  his  return  to  Argos, 
finding  that  his  wife  had  been  unfaithful,  he  removed  to  Aetolia, 
and  thence  to  Baunia  (Apulia),  where  he  married  the  daughter  of 
King  Daunus.  He  was  buried  or  mysteriously  disappeared  on 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  Adriatic  calletl  after  him  Diomedeae,  his 
sorrowing  companions  being  changed  into  birds  by  the  gods  out 
of  compassion  (Ovid,  Uttam.  xiv.  457  fl.).  He  was  the  reputed 
founder  of  Argyrippa  (Arpi)  and  other  Italian  cities  {Aendd,  xi. 
243  B.).  He  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  not  only  in  Greece,  but  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  as  at  Tburii  and  Metapontum.  At  Argos, 
his  native  place,  during  the  festival  of  Athena,  his  shield  was 
earned  through  the  streets  as  a  relic,  together  with  the  Palladium, 
and  his  statue  was  washed  in  the  river  Inachus. 

DHniO>ES,  Latin  grammarian,  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  a.o.  He  was  the  author  of  an  extant  An  pammalUa 
in  (hree  books,  dedicated  to  a  certain  Athanasius.  The  third  book 
is  the  most  important,  as  containing  extracts  from  Suctonius's 
Dt  Pettis.  Diomedcs  wrote  about  the  same  time  as  Charisius  (q.v.) 
and  used  the  same  sources  independently.  The  works  of  both 
grammarians  are  valuable,  but  whereas  mnch  of  Charisius  has 
been  lost,  the  A  rs  of  Diomedes  has  comedown  to  us  complete.  In 
.  book  i.  he  treats  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech;  in  ii.  of  the  elemen- 
tary ideas  of  grammar  and  of  style;  in  UL  of  quantity  and  metres. 

The  best  edition  is  in  H.  Keifs  Crammatiei  LaSimi,  I.;  seeahoC.  von 
Paucker,  KltiiureStudUn,  i.  (1883),  on  the  Latiaity  of  Diomedes. 


'  Chapters  xi.  and  xii..  which  Lightfoot  suggested  might  he  the 
work  of  Pantaenus. 


DION,  tyrant  of  Syracnte  (408-353  B.C.),  the  son  of  Hipparinus, 
and  brother-in-law  of  Dionysius  the  Elder.  In  his  youth  he  was 
an  admirer  and  pupil  of  Pkto,  whom  Dionysius  had  invited  to 
Syracuse;  and  he  used  every  effort  to  inculcate  the  maxims  of 
his  master  in  the  mind  of  the  tyrant.  The  stem  morality  of 
Dion  was  distasteful  to  the  younger  Dionysius,  and  the  historian 
Philistus,  a  faithful  supporter  of  despotic  power,  succeeded  in 
procuring  his  bam'shment  on  account  of  alleged  intrigues  with  the 
Carthaginians.  The  exiled  philosopher  retired  to  Athens,  where 
he  was  at  first  permitted  to  enjoy  his  revenues  in  peace;  but  the 
intercession  of  Pkto  (who  had  again  visited  Syracuse  to  procure 
Dion's  recall)  only  served  to  exasperate  the  tyrant,  and  at  length 
provoked  him  to  confiscate  the  property  of  Dion,  and  give  his  wife 
to  another.  This  last  outrage  roused  Dion.  Assembling  a  small 
force  at  Zacynthus,  he  sailed  to  Sicily  (357)  and  was  received  with 
demonstrations  of  joy.  Dionysius,  who  was  in  Italy,  returned 
to  Sicily,  but  was  defeated  and  obli|^  to  flee.  Dion  himself  was 
soon  after  supplanted  by  the  intrigues  of  Heradcides,  and  again 
tunished.  "The  incompetency  of  the  new  leader  and  the  cruelties 
of  Apollocrates,  the  son  of  Dionysius,  soon  led  to  his  recaU.  lie 
had,  however,  scarcely  made  himself  master  of  Sicily  when  the 
people  began  to  express  their  discontent  with  his  tyrannical 
conduct,  and  he  was  assassinated  by  Callippus,  an  Athenian 
who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition. 

See  Liv€t  by  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  (cf.  Dtod.  Sic.  xvi. 
6-30)  and  in  modem  times  by  T.  Lau  (i860) ;  see  alio  SYKACUSt  and 
Sicily:  Hiuory. 

DIONB,  in  the  earliest  Greek  mythology,  the  wife  of  Zeus.  As 
such  she  is  associated  with  Zeus  Nalus  (the  god  of  fertilising 
moisture)  at  Dodona  (Strabo  vii.  p.  329),  by  whose  side  she  sits, 
adorned  with  a  bridal  veil  and  garland  and  holding  a  sceptre.  As 
the  Oracle  declined  in  importance,  her  place  as  the  wife  of  Zeus 
was  taken  by  Hera.  It  is  probable  that  in  very  early  times  the 
cult  of  Dione  existed  in  Athens,  where  she  had  an  altar  before  the 
Erechtheimi.  After  her  admission  to  the  general  religious  system 
of  the  Greeks,  Dione  was  variously  descril>cd.  In  the  Iliad 
(v.  370)  she  is  the  mother  by  Zeus  of  Aphrodite,  who  is  herself  in 
later  times  called  Dione  (the  epithet  Dionacus  was  given  to  Julius 
Caesar  as  claiming  descent  from  Venus).  In  Hesiod  ( Thtot.  353) 
she  is  one  of  the  daughters  of  Occanus;  in  Pherecydes  (ap.  schoU 
Iliad,  xviil.  486),  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Dodona,  the  nurses  of 
Dionysus;  in  Euripides  (frag.  177),  the  mother  of  Dionysus;  in 
Hyglnus  (fab.  9.  82),  thedaughterof  Atlas,  wife  of  Tantalus  and 
mother  of  Pelops  and  Niobe.  Others  make  her  a  Titanid,  the 
daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gaea  (ApoUodoms  L  i).  Speaking 
generally,  Dione  may  be  regarded  as  the  female  embodiment 
of  the  attributes  of  Zeus,  to  whose  name  her  own  is  related  as 
Juno  (-Jovino)  to  Jupiter. 

DIOMYSIA,  festivals  in  honour  of  the  god  Dionystu  generally, 
but  in  particular  the  festivals  celebrated  in  Attica  and  by  the 
branches  of  the  Attic-Ionic  race  in  the  isUnds  and  in  Asia  Minor. 
In  Attica  there  were  two  festivals  annually.  (1)  The  luse 
Dienysia,  or  ri  mr'  iy potx,  was  held  in  the  country  places  for 
four  days  (about  the  igth  to  the  ssnd  of  December)  at  the  first 
tasting  of  the  new  wine.  It  was  accompanied  by  songs,  dance, 
phallic  processions  and  the  impromptu  performances  of  itinerant 
players,  who  with  others  from  the  dty  thronged  to  take  part  in  the 
excitement  of  the  rustic  sports.  A  favourite  amusement  was  t)ie 
Ascoliasmus,  or  dancing  on  one  leg  upon  a  leathern  bag  {iaidt), 
which  had  been  smeared  with  oil.  (>)  The  pettier  Dionysia,  or 
ri  y  im,  was  held  in  the  dty  of  Athens  for  she  days  (about  the 
sSth  of  March  to  the  2nd  of  April).  This  was  a  festival  of  joy  at 
the  departure  of  winter  and  the  promise  of  summer,  Dionysus 
being  regarded  as  having  delivered  the  people  from  the  wants  and 
troubles  of  winter.  The  religious  act  of  the  festival  was  the 
conveying  of  the  andent  image  of  the  god,  which  had  been  brought 
from  Eleutherae  to  Athens,  from  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  the 
Lenaeum  to  a  small  temple  near  the  Acropolis  and  back  again, 
with  a  chorus  of  boys  and  a  procession  carrying  masks  and  singing 
the  dithyrambus.  The  festival  culminated  in  the  production  of 
tragedies,  comedies  and  satyric  dramas  in  the  great  theatn 
of  DfonysBS.    Other  festinU  M  honour  of  Dionysus  wei«  the 
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Anthoteiia  (f .t.) ;  the  Leoaea  (about  the  iSth  to  the  3 itt  of  Janu- 
aiy),  or  festival  of  vats,  at  whidi,  after  a  great  public  banquet,  the 
dtiient  went  through  the  dty  in  procession  to  attend  tlie  dramatic 
lepresentations;  the  Oschophotia  (October-November),  a  vintage 
festival,  so  called  from  the  branches  of  vine  with  grapes  carried 
by  twenty  youths  from  the  ephebt,  two  from  each  tiibe,  in  a  race 
from  the  temple  of  Dionysus  in  Athens  to  the  temple  of  Athena 
Scira*  in  Fhalcrum. 

See  A.  Momrosen,  Fal*  ier  Sladt  AAen  (iSoS);  L.  Preller. 
Critckiuht  UyOulopt;  U  C.  Purser  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities  Cjrd  ed.,  1890);  article  Dioxvsos  in  W.  H.  Roachcrs 
Jjtxtkon  ier  Uytiulofie;  and  the  exhaustive  account  with  biblio- 
graphy by  J.  Girard  in  Daremberg  and  Soglio's  Dittionitaire  des 
anttquitis. 

DIONYSIUS,  pope  from  959  to  }68.  To  Dbnysius,  who  was 
elected  pope  in  359  after  the  persecution  of  Valerian,  fell  the  task 
of  reorganizing  the  Roman  church,  which  had  fallen  into  great 
disorder.  At  the  protest  of  some  of  the  faitliful  at  Alexandria, 
be  demanded  from  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  also  called  Dionysius, 
explanations  touching  his  doctrine.  He  died  on  the  16th  of 
December  268. 

OIOHYSIUS  (c.  432-367  B.C.),  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  began  life  as 
a  clerk  in  a  public  office,  but  by  courage  and  diplomacy  succeeded 
in  making  himself  supreme  (see  Syracuse).  He  carried  on  war 
with  Carthage  with  varying  success;  his  attempts  to  drive  the 
Carthaginians  entirely  out  of  the  iskind  failed,  and  at  his  death 
they  were  masters  of  at  least  a  third  of  it.  He  also  carried  on  an 
expedition  against  Rhegium  and  its  allied  cities  in  Magna  Graecia. 
In  one  campaign,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  Lucanians,  he 
devastated  the  territories  of  Thurii,  Croton  and  LocrL  After  a 
protracted  siege  he  took  Rhegium  (386),  and  sold  the  inhabitants 
■s  slaves.  He  joined  the  Illyrians  in  an  attempt  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  pillaged  the  temple  of  Caere  on  the  Etruscan 
coast,  and  founded  several  military  colonics  on  the  Adriatic.  In 
the  Peloponnesian  War  he  espoused  the  side  of  the  Spartans,  and 
assisted  them  with  mercenaries.  He  also  posed  as  an  author  and 
patron  of  literature;  his  poems,  severely  criticized  by  Philoxenus, 
were  hissed  at  the  Olympic  games;  but  having  gained  a  prize 
for  a  tragedy  on  the  Ransom  oj  Hector  at  the  Lenaca  at  Athens,  he 
was  so  ehted  that  he  engaged  in  a  debauch  which  proved  fatal 
According  to  others,  he  was  poisoned  by  bis  physicians  at  the 
instigation  of  his  son.  His  life  was  written  by  Philistus,  but  the 
work  is  not  extant.  Dionysius  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
•  type  of  the  worst  kind  of  despot— cruel,  suspicious  and  vin- 
dictive. Like  Peisistratus,  be  was  fond  of  having  distinguished 
literary  men  about  him,  such  as  the  historian  Philistus,  the  poet 
Philoxenus,  and  the  philosopher  Plato,  but  treated  ti>em  in  a  most 
arbitrary  manner. 

See  Diod.  Sic.  xiit.,  xlv.,  xv.;  J.  Bass,  Dionysius  I.  von  Syrokus 
(Vienna,  iSSi),  with  full  references  to  authorities  in  footnotes: 
articlct  Sicily  and  SraacosB. 

His  ton  DiOHVsnis,  known  as  "the  Younger,"  nicoceded 
in367>.c  Uewaidriventem  the  kingdom  by  Dion  (356)  and 
fled  to  Irooi;  but  during  the  commotion*  which  followed 
Dion's  inusination,  he  managed  to  make  himself  master  of 
Syracuse.  On  the  arrival  of  Timoleon  he  was  compelled  to 
•nrrender  and  retire  to  Corinth  (343),  where  he  spent  the  rest 
o(  his  days  in  poverty  (Diodoru*  Sictilus  zvL;  Plutardi, 
Timtlen). 

See  SvtACVSB  and  Tuolbom:  and, on  both  the  Dionysii,  articles 
by  B.  Niese  in  Pauly-Wisaowa's  Realcncyclopiiit,  v.  pt.  i  (1903). 

DIONYSIOS  ABEOPAOmCUS  (or  "  the  Areop«gite  "),  named 
in  Acts  xvii.  34  as  one  of  those  Athenians  who  believed  when  they 
bad  heard  Paul  preach  on  Mars  HiU.  Beyond  this  mention  our 
only  knowledge  of  him  is  the  statement  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Corinth  (f.  A.D.  171),  recorded  by  Eusebius  (Ckurck  H\ft.  iii.  4; 
■V.  23),  that  this  same  Dionysius  the  Arcopagite  was  the  first 
"  bishop "  of  Athens.  .  Some  hundreds  of  years  after  the 
Ateopagite's  death,  his  name  was  attached  by  the  Pseudo- 
Areopsgite  to  certain  theological  writings  composed  by  the  latter. 
These  were  destined  to  exert  enormous  influence  upon  medieval 
thought,  and  their  fame  led  to  the  extension  of  the  personal  legend 
of  the  real  Dionysius.  Hilduio,  abbot  ol  St  Dcnys  (814-840), 
identified  him  with  St  Denys,  martyr  and  patron-saint  of  France. 


InHilduin's  Arttpaplica,  the  Life  and  PssiionoitliemoHiighr 
Dionysius  (Migne,  Patrol,  Lot,  tome  106),  the  Areopagite  is  sent 
to  France  by  dement  of  Rome,  and  suffers  martyrdom  upon  the 
Mil  where  the  monastery  called  St  Deoys  was  to  rise  in  his  honour. 
There  is  no  earlier  trace  of  this  identification,  and  Gregory  at 
Tours  (d.  594)  says  (Hitt.  Froiutnm,  i.  18)  that  St  Denys  came 
to  France  bi  the  reign  of  Dedus  (aj>.  250),  which  fall*  about 
midway  between  the  presumptive  death  of  the  real  Areopsgit* 
and  the  probable  date  of  the  writings  to  which  be  owed  his 
adventitious  fame. 

Traces  of  the  influence  of  these  writings  sppesr  In  the  works 
of  Eastern  theologians  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  6th  tcntuiy.  Tliejr 
also  were  dted  at  the  council  held  in  Constantinople  in  533,  iriiick 
is  the  first  certain  dated  reference  to  them.  IntbeWest,Greflory 
the  Great  (d.  604)  refers  to  them  in  his  thirty-fourth  scrmoa  •• 
the  gospels  (Migne,  Pat.  Lot,  tome  76,  coL  1 354).  They  did  not, 
however,  become  generally  known  in  Uie  \ycstem  church  till  after 
the  year  827,  when  the  Byxantine  emperor  Michael  the  Stammerer 
sent  a  copy  to  Louis  the  Pious.  It  was  giveii  over  to  the  csie  of 
the  above-mentioned  abbot  Hilduin.  In  the  next  generation  the 
scholar  and  philosopher  Joannes  Scotus  Erigena  (;.«.)  translated 
the  Dionysian  writings  into  Latin.  This  an>ears  to  have  been 
the  only  Latin  translation  until  the  xath  century  when  another 
was  mafle,  followed  by  several  others. 

Thus,  the  author,  date  and  place  of  composition  of  these 
writings  are  unknown.  External  evidence  ptedudes  a  date  later 
than  the  year  joo,  and  the  internal  evidence  from  the  writings 
themselves  predudes  any  date  prior  to  4th-century  phases  of 
Neo-platonism.  The  extant  writings  of  the  Pseud&Axeopagite 
are:  (a)  Hspi  r^t  ovpoito  Upapittas,  Cosutrnint  Uu  CtUttial 
Hitrarcky,  in  fifteen  chapters,  (i)  Hcpt  r^  M^navnxft 
upapxiar,  Conceming  tko  Ectlcsiastiail  Hitrartky,  in  seven 
chapters,  (c)  Htpl  Biliar  lm>iii,Tur,  Conccmiitt  Puitu  Nanus, 
in  tUrteeii  chapters,  (if)  Htpl  luiantn'  BtaKrylas,  Cmaruimt 
Mystic  Tkeology,  in  five  chapters,  (e)  Ten  letters  addressed  to 
various  worthies  of  the  apostolic  period. 

Although  these  writings  seem  complete,  they  contain  refer- 
ences to  others  of  the  same  author.  But  of  the  latter  nothing 
is  known,  and  they  may  never  have  existed.  • 

The  writinip  of  the  Pseudo-Areopagiu  are  of  great  interest^ 
first  asa striking  presentation  of  the  beteiogeneous  dements  that 
might  unite  in  the  mind  of  a  gifted  man  in  the  jth  century,  and 
secondly,  because  of  their  enormous  influence  upon  subsequent 
Christian  theology  and  art.  Their  ingredients — Christian,  Greek, 
Oriental  and  Jewish — ore  not  cnidcly  mingled,  but  are  united 
into  an  organic  system.  Perhaps  theological  philosophic  fantasy 
has  never  constructed  anything  more  remarkable,  lie  system  of 
Dionysius  was  a  proper  product  of  its  time, — lofty,  apparently 
complete,  comparable  to  the  Enneais  of  Plotinus  which  formed 
pirt  of  its  materials.  But  its  m«t»riai«  abounded  everywhere, 
and  offered  tbemadvcs  temptingly  to  the  bsnd  strong  enough 
to  build  with  them.  There  was  what  had  entered  into  Ne»- 
platonism,  both  in  its  dialectic  form  as  established  by  Plotinus, 
and  in  its  magic-mystic  modes  devised  by  lamblichus  (d.  c.  333). 
There  was  Jewish  angd  lore  and  Eastern  mood  and  bncy;  and 
there  was  Christianity  so  variously  understood  and  hetero0ene> 
ously  constituted  among  Syro-Judaic  Hellenic  commonities. 
Such  Christianity  hdd  materials  for  formula  and  creed;  also 
principles  of  liturgic  and  sacramental  doctrine  and  priestly 
function;  also  a  moss  of  popular  beliefs  u  to  intermeiiialc 
superhuman  beings  who  seemed  iiearer  to  men  than  ssy  member 
of  the  Trinity. 

Out  of  this  vast  spiritual  conglomerate,  Pseudo-Dionyslus 
formed  his  system.  It  was  not  juristic, — not  Roman,  Pauline 
or  Augustinian.  Rather  he  borrowed  his  constructive  piindplcs 
from  Hellenism  in  its  last  great  creation,  Ne»^tonism,  That 
had  been  able  to  gather  and  arrange  within  itself  the  various  . 
elements  of  latter-day  paganism.  The  Nco-platonic  categories 
might  be  altered  in  name  and  import,  and  yet  the  scheme  remain 
a  scheme;  since  tlie  general  prindple  of  the  transmission  of  life 
from  the  ulrimatc  Source  downwaid  through  orders  of  mediating 
beings  unto  men,  might  readily  be  adapted  to  the  Christian  God 
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aaS  Ua  minbtering  angels.  Fseudo-Dionysius  had  lofty  thoughts 
ol  the  sublime  transcendence  of  the  ultimate  divine  Source.  That 
fonrce  was  not  remote  or  inert;  but  a  veritable  Source  from  which 
life  streamed  to  all  lower  ordets  of  existence, — in  part  directly, 
and  in  part  indirectly  as  power  and  guidance  through  the  higher 
orders  to  the  lower.  Life,  creation,  every  good  gift,  is  from  God 
directly;  but  his  flaming  ministers  also  intervene  to  guide  and 
aid  the  Ufe  of  man;  and  the  life  which  through  love  floods  forth 
bora  God  has  its  counterflow  whereby  it  draws  its  own  creations 
to  itsdf .  God  is  at  once  absolutely  transcendent  and  universally 
immanent.  To  live  is  to  be  united  with  God;  evil  is  the  non- 
existent, that  is,  severance  from  God.  Whatever  is,  is  part  of 
tJie  forth-Sowing  divine  hfe  which  ever  purifies,  enlightens  and 
perfects,  and  so  draws  all  back  to  the  Source. 

The  transcendent  Source,  as  well  as  the  universal  immanence, 
b  the  Triune  God.  Between  that  and  men  are  tanged  the 
three  triads  of  the  Celestial  Hierarchy:  Seraphim,  Cherubim 
and  Thrones;  Domination;,  Virtues,  Powen;  Principalities, 
Archangcb,  Angeb.  Collectively  their  general  office  is  to  raise 
mankind  to  God  through  purification,  illumination  and  perfec- 
tion; and  to  all  may  be  applied  the  term  angel.  The  highest 
tiiad,  which  b  nearest  God,  contemplates  the  divine  effulgence, 
and  reflects  it  onward  to  the  second,  the  third,  and  more 
spedScally  angelic  triad,  immediately  mimstcrs  to  men.  The 
sources  of  these  names  are  evident;  seraphim  and  cherubim  arc 
from  the  Old  Testament;  later  Jewish  writings  gave  names  to 
archangeb  and  angeb,  who  also  fill  important  f  unctioos  in  the  Kew 
TeMament  The  other  names  are  from  Paul  (Eph.  I.  }i ;  Col.  1. 16). 
Soch  b  the  system  of  Pseudo-Dionysius,  as  presented  mainly  in 
n»  CeksHal  Hiararcky.  That  work  b  followed  by  The  Ealesi- 
tsHeal  Hierarchy,  its  counterpart  on  earth.  What  the  primal 
trimie  Godhead  b  to  the  former,  Jesus  b  to  the  latter.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  likewise  is  composed  of  Triads.  The  first 
fndudes  the  symbolic  sacraments:  Baptbm,  Communion, 
Consecration  of  the  Holy  Cbrbm.  Baptbm  signifies  purification ; 
Communion  signifies  enlightening;  the  Holy  Chrism  signifies 
perfecting.  The  second  triad  b  made  up  of  the  three  orders  of 
Bbhops,  Presbyters  and  Deacons,  or  rather,  as  the  Areopagite 
names  them:  Hierarchs,  Light-bearers,  Servitors.  The  third 
triad  oonsista  of  monks,  who  arc  in  a  state  of  perfection,  the 
initiated  laity,  who  are  in  a  state  of  illumination,  and  the 
catechumens,  in  a  state  of  purification.  All  worship,  in  thb 
treatise,  b  a  cdebration  of  mysteries,  and  the  pagan  mysteries  are 
continually  suggested  by  the  terms  employed. 

The  work  CmuenHni  tkt  Dirine  Names  b  a  noble  discussion  of 
the  qualities  which  nmy  be  predicated  of  God,  according  to  the 
warrant  of  the  terms  applied  to  him  in  Scripture.  The  work 
CTnceming  Ifyslic  Theology  explains  the  function  of  symbols,  and 
■hows  that  he  who  would  know  God  truly  must  rise  above  them 
and  above  the  conceptions  of  God  drawn  from  sensible  things: 

The  works  of  Fseudo-Dionysius  began  to  influence  theological 
thought  in  the  West  from  the  time  of  their  translation  into  Latin 
by  Erigena.  Their  use  may  be  followed  through  the  writings  of 
scholastic  philosophers,  e.g.  Peter  Lombard,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Utomas  Aquinas  and  many  others.  In  poetry  we  find  their 
Influence  In  Dante,  Spenser,  Milton.  The  fifteenth  chapter  of  The 
Celestial  Hierarchy  constituted  the  canon  of  symbolical  angelic 
lore  for  the  Uteratute  and  art  of  the  middle  ages.  Therein  the 
Mithor  explains  in  what  respect  theology  ascribes  to  angeU  the 
qualities  of  fire,  why  the  thrones  are  said  to  be  fiery  (rvplyvut); 
why  the  seraphim  are  bumitig  (i)irpq<rr^)  as  their  name 
indicates.  The  fiery  form  signifies,  with  Celestial  Intelligences, 
likeness  to  God.  Dionysius  explains  the  significance  of  the  parts 
of  the  human  body  when  given  to  celestial  beings:  feet  are 
ascribed  to  angeb  to  denote  their  unceasing  movement  on  the 
divine  business,  and  their  feet  are  winged  to  denote  their  celerity. 
He  likewise  explains  the  symboUsm  of  wands  and  axes,  of  brass 
tnd  precious  stones,  when  joined  to  celestial  beings;  and  what 
whcc^  and  a  chariot  denote  when  furnished  to  them, — and  much 
more  besides. 

BiBUOGRAPBV. — ^There  b  an  enormous  literature  on  Pscudo- 
Dionyaius.    The  reader  may  be  first  refened  to  the  article*  in 


Smith's  Dictionary  ef  Christian  Biography  and  Hauck's  RealencykUh 
fddie  fgr  proteslanUiche  Theologie  (Leipzig,  1 898).  The  bibliography 
in  the  latter  iB  veiy  fuU.  Some  other  references,  especially  upon  the 
later  intlijcncc  of  these  work^  are  given  in  H.  O.  Taylor  s  Clasiicai 
Heritage  oj  the  Middle  Ages  (}AaanmASit  1903).  The  works  themielvcs 
arc  in  Migne's  Pctrelogta  Craeca,  tomes  3  and  4,with  a  Latin  version. 
Erigena'*  voreion  is  in  Migne.  Patrol.  IaU.  t.  127.  Vila  Dionysii  by 
Hilduin  is  in  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  106.  There  is  an  English  version  by 
Parker  (London.  1894  and  1897).  (H.  O.  T.) 

DIONYSIUS  EXIGUUS,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
6th  century,  and  especially  distinguished  as  a  chronologist,  was, 
according  to  the  statement  of  hb  friend  Cassiodorus,  a  Scythian 
by  birth,  "  Scyiha  noHau,"  Thb  may  mean  only  that  he  was  a 
native  of  the  regioa  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  he  was  not  of  Greek  origin.  Such  origin  b 
indicated  by  hb  name  and  by  his  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
Greek  language.  His  surname  "  Exiguus  "  is  usually  translated 
"  the  Little,"  but  he  probably  assumed  It  out  of  humility.  He 
was  living  at  Rome  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century,  and  b 
usually  spoken  of  as  abbot  of  a  Roman  monastery.  Cassiodorus, 
however,  caUs  him  simply  "  monk,"  while  Bcde  calb  him  "  abbot" 
But  as  itwas  not  unusual  to  apply  the  latter  term  to  distinguished 
monkswho  were  not  faeadsoftheir  houses,  it  b  uncertain  whether 
Dionysius  was  abbot  in  fact  or  only  by  courtesy.  He  was  in  Ugh 
repute  as  a  learned  theokigian,  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  in  cation  law,  and  was  also  an  accomplished 
mathematician  and  astronomer.  We  owe  to  him  a  collection  of 
4or  ecclesiastical  canons,  including  the  spostoUcal  canons  and  the 
decrees  of  the  councib  of  Nicaea,  Constantinople,  Chalcedon  and 
Sardis,  and  also  a  collection  of  the  decretab  of  the  popes  from 
Sirfcius  (385)  to  Anastasius  IL  (498).  These  collections,  iriiich 
had  great  authority  in  the  West  (see  Cahon  Law),  were  published 
by  Justel  in  1638.  Dionysius  did  good  service  to  hb  contempor- 
aiies  by  hb  translations  of  many  Greek  works  into  Latin;  and 
by  these  translations  some  works,  the  originab  of  which  have 
petbhed,  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  Hb  name,  however,  b 
now  perhaps  chiefly  remembered  for  hb  chronological  labours. 
It  was  Dionysius  who  introduced  the  method  of  reckoning 
the  Chrbtian  em  which  we  now  use  (sec  Chronology).  Hb 
friend  Cassiodorus  depicts  in  Rowing  terms  the  character  of 
Dionysttts  as  a  saintly  ascetic,  and  praises  hb  wisdom  and 
simplicity,  hb  accomplbhments  and  his  lowly-ndndedness,  hb 
power  ol  doquent  speech  and  hb  capacity  of  alence.  He  died  at 
Rome,  some  time  before  a.d.  550. 

His  works  have  been  published  in  Migne,  Patrohgia  LeOina,  tome 
67;  see  especially  A.  Tardif,  Uistmre  des  sources  du  droit  eamoHifas 
(Paris,  1887),  and  D.  Pitia,  Analectaiumssima,  Sptcilegii SoUsmasis 
continuatio,  vol.  i.  p.  36  (Paris,  1885). 

DIONYSIUS  HAUCARNASSENSIS  ("of  Halicamassus "), 
Greek  historian  and  teacher  of  rhetoric,  flourished  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  He  went  to  Rome  after  the  termination  of  the  dvil 
wars,  and  spent  twenty-two  years  in  .studying  the  Latin  language 
and  litciatute  and  preparing  materiab  for  his  hbtory.  Duiins 
thb  period  be  gave  lessons  in  rhetoric,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of 
many  distinguished  men.  The  date  of  hb  death  b  unknown. 
His  great  work,  entitled  'PuMauci)  i^uoXoyla  (Roman 
Antiquities),  embraced  the  hbtory  of  Rome  from  the  mythical 
period  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  War.  It  was  divided 
into  twenty  books, — of  which  the  first  nine  remain  entire,  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  are  nearly  complete,  and  the  remaining  books 
exist  in  fragments  in  the  excerpts  of  Constastine  Porphyrogenitua 
and  an  epitome  discovered  by  Angelo  Mai  in  a  Milan  MS.  The 
first  three  books  of  Appian,  and  Plutarch's  life  0/  Camillus  abo 
embody  much  of  Dionysius.  Hb  chief  object  was  to  reconcile 
the  Greeks  to  the  rule  of  Rome,  by  dilating  upon  the  good 
qualities  of  their  conquerots.  According  to  him,  history  b 
philosophy  teaching  by  examples,  and  this  idea  he  has  carried 
out  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Greek  rhetorician.  But  he  has 
carefully  consulted  the  best  authorities,  and  his  work  and  toat  of 
Livy  are  the  only  connected  and  detailed  extant  accounts  of  early 
Roman  history. 

Dionysius  was  also  the  author  of  several  rhetorical  treatises,  in 
which  he  shows  that  he  has  thoroughly  studied  the  best  Attic 
modeb:— n<  Art  oj  Shetoric  (which  ii  ntther  a  coDection  ol 
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essays  on  ihc  ihtory  of  rhetoric),  incomplete,  and  certainly  not 
all  his  worki  The  ArrangemetU  of  Words  {lUpl  awOiaeui 
6vonATuy),  treating  of  the  combination  of  words  according 
to  the  different  styles  of  oratory;  On  Imitation  (ITepi 
^t^^<w$),  on  the  best  models  in  the  different  kinds  of  literature 
and  the  way  in  which  they  arc  to  be  imitated — a  fragmentary 
work;  Commentaries  on  the  Attic  Orators  (IIcp^  tCw  Apxaiuv 
pTjrdpuv  OvotiVVfiaTianoi) ,  which,  however,  only  deal  with 
Lysias,  Isaeus,  Isocrates  and  (by  way  of  supplement)  Dinarchus; 
On  the  admirable  Style  of  Demosthenes  (He/x  rn«  Xwrwijj  Atj^io* 
adivous  6tiv6njTi3s);  and  On  the  Character  of  Thucydidcs  (n«pi 
70U  QovKvblhov  xap^^PO^)>  ^  detailed  but  on  the  whole  an 
unfair  estimate.  These  two  treatises  are  supplemented  by  letters 
to  Cn.  Porapeius  and  Ammaeus  (two). 

Complctccdiiionby  J.  J.  Reiskc  (1774-1777):  of  the  Arehaeologia 
by  A.  kicisling  and  V.  Prou  (1886)  and  C.  Jacoby  (1885-1891); 
Opuscula  by  L'scncr  and  Radermachcr  (1899);  Eng.  translation  hy 
E.  Spelman  (1758).  A  full  bibliography  of  the  rhetorical  works  is 
eiven  in  \V.  Rhys  Roberts's  edition  of  the  Three  Literary  Letters 
(i9Gi);the  same  author  pubUshe<J  an  edition  of  the  De  composiiione 
verborum  (1910,  with  trans.) ;  sec  also  M.  Eggcr,  Denys  d'llajtcofnasse 
(1902),  a  very  useful  treatise.  On  the  sources  of  Dionysius  see  O. 
Ilocksch,  "  De  fontibus  Dion.  Halicarnasscnsis  "  in  Leipziger  Studien, 
xvii.  (1895).    Cf.  also  J.  E.  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Class.  Schol.  i.  (1906). 

DIONYSIUS  PERIEGCTES,  ■  author  of  a  Tltpiirntoii  r^s 
QWouAunjt,  a  description  of  the  habitable  world  in  Greek 
hexameter  verse,  written  in  a  terse  and  elegant  style.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  of  the  date  or  nationality  of  the  writer,  but  there 
is  some  reason  for  believing  that  he  was  an  Alexandrian,  who 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (some  put  him  as  late  as  the  end  of 
the  3rd  century).  The  work  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popularity 
in  ancient  tiroes  as  a  school-book;  it  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  Ruf  us  Fcstus  Avicnus,  and  by  the  grammarian  Priscian.  The 
commentary  of  Eustathius  is  valuable. 

The  best  cditionsare  by  G.  Bcrnhardy  (1828)  and  C.  MDllcr  (1861) 
in  their  Geogratthici  Grofci  minorei;  sec  also  E.  H.  Bunbury, 
A  r.cient  Geo^rapky  (li.  p.  480),  who  regards  the  author  as  flourishing 
from  the  rctgn  of  Nero  to  that  of  Trajan,  and  U.  Bernays,  Studien 
zu  Dion.  Perien.  (1905).  There  are  two  old  English  translations: 
T.  Twine  (1572,  black  letter),  J.  Free  (1789,  blank  verse). 

DIONYSIUS  TELHAHARENSIS  ("  of  TcU-Mahre  "),  patriarch 
or  supreme  head  of  the  Syrian  Jacobite  Church  during  the  years 
81^848,  was  born  at  TeU-Matr€  near  Rakka  (ar-Ralf^h)  on  the 
BalTkh.  He  was  the  author  of  an  important  historical  work, 
,  which  has  seemingly  perished  except  for  some  passages  quoted  by 
Harhebraous  and  an  extract  found  by  Assemani  in  Cod.  Vat.  144 
and  published  by  him  in  the  Bibliotheca  oritntaJis  (ii.  72-77).  He 
spent  his  earlier  years  as  a  monk  at  the  convent  of  J^en-neshr*  on 
the  upper  Euphrates;  and  when  this  monastery  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  815,  he  migrated  northwards  to  that  of  KaisQm  in  the 
district  of  Samosata.  At  the  death  of  the  Jacobite  patriarch 
Cyriacus  in  817,  the  church  was  agitated  by  a  dispute  about  the 
use  of  the  phrase  "  heavenly  bread  "  in  connexion  with  the 
Eucharist.  An  anti-patriarch  had  been  appointed  in  the  person 
of  Abraham  of  Kartamin,  who  insisted  on  the  use  of  the  phrase 
in  opposition  to  the  recognized  authorities  of  the  church.  The 
council  of  bishops  who  met  at  Rak^a  in  the  summer  of  81S  to 
choose  a  successor  to  Cyriacus  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a 
worthy  occupant  of  the  patriarchal  chair,  but  finally  agreed  on 
the  election  of  Dionysius,  hitherto  known  only  as  an  honest  monk 
who  devoted  himself  to  historical  studies.  Sorely  against  his  will 
he  was  brought  to  RaVlp,  ordained  deacon  and  priest  on  two 
successive  days,  and  raised  to  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  dignity 
on  the  ist  of  August.  From  this  time  he  showed  the  utmost  zeal 
in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  undertook  many  journeys 
both  within  and  without  his  proWnce.  The  ecclesiastical  schism 
continued  unhealed  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  patriarchate. 
The  details  of  this  contest,  of  his  relations  with  the  caliph 
Ma'mQn,  and  of  his  many  travels — including  a  journey  to  Eg>*pt, 
on  which  he  viewed  with  admiration  the  great  Egyptian 
monuments, — arc  to  be  found  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Chronicle  of 
Barhebraeus.'  He  died  in  848,  his  last  days  having  been  especially 

»  Ed.  Abbelooi  and  Lamy,  L  343-386;  cf-  Wright,  Syriac 
Literature,  196-200,  and  Chabot's  introduction  to  hi*  tranfilatton  of 
the  fourth  part  of  the  Chronicle  of  (pseudo)  Dionywuv 


embittered  by  Mahommcdan  oppression.  We  learn  from  Michael 
the  Syrian  that  his  Annals  consisted  of  two  parts  each  divided 
into  eight  chapters,  and  covered  a  period  of  260  years,  viz.  from 
the  accession  of  the  emperor  Maurice  (582-583)  to  the  death  of 
Thcophilus  (842-843). 

In  addition  to  the  lost  Annals,  Dionysius  was  from  the  time  of 
Assemani  until  1896  credited  with  the  authorship  of  another  im- 
portant historical  work —  a  Chronicle,  which  in  four  parts  narrates 
thehistoryof  the  world  from  the  creation  to  the  year  a.d.  774-775 
and  is  preserved  entire  in  Cod.  Vat,  16:.  The  first  part  (edited  by 
Tullberg,  Upsala,  1850)  reaches  to  the  epoch  of  Constantine  the 
Great, and  is  in  the  main  an  epitome  of  the  Eusebian  Chronicle.* 
The  second  part  reaches  to  Theodosius  II.  and  follows  closely  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Socrates;  while  the  third,  extending  to 
Justin  H.,  reproduces  the  second  part  of  the  History  of  John 
of  Asia  or  Ephesus,  and  also  contains  the  well-known  chronicle 
attributed  to  Joshua  the  Stylite.  The  fourth  part'  is  not  like  the 
others  a  compilation,  but  the  original  work  of  the  author,  and 
reaches  to  the  year  774-775— apparently  the  dale  when  he  was 
WTiting.  On  the  publication  of  this  fourth  part  by  M.  Chabot.  it 
was  discovered  and  clearly  proved  by  Nbldeke  ( Vienna  Oriental 
Journal,  x.  160-170),  and  Nau  {BuUciin  critique^  xvit.  321-327), 
who  independently  reached  the  same  conclusion,  that  Assemani's 
opinion  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  chronicle  in  question  was  the 
work  not  of  Dionysius  of  Tell-Mahrc  but  of  an  earlier  writer,  a 
monk  of  the  convent  of  Zuknin  near  Amid  (Diarbekr)  on  the  upper 
Tigris.  Though  the  author  was  a  man  of  limited  intelligence  and 
destitute  of  historical  skill,  yet  the  last  part  of  his  work  at  least 
has  considerable  value  as  a  contemporary  account  of  events 
during  the  middle  period  of  the  8lh  century.  (X.  M  ) 

DIONYSIUS  THRAX  (so  caUed  because  his  father  was  a 
Thracian),  the  author  of  the  first  Greek  grammar,  flourished  about 
100  B.C.  He  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Aristarchus,  and  afterwards  taught  rhetoric  in 
Rhodes  and  Rome.  His  Tcx^  'tP04H^o-'riKii,  which  we  possess 
(though  probably  not  in  its  original  form),  begins  with  the  defini- 
tion of  grammar  and  its  functions.  Dealing  next  with  accent, 
punctuation  marks,  sounds  and  syllables,  it  goes  on  to  the  different 
parts  of  speech  (eight  in  number)  and  their  inflections.  No  rules 
of  syntax  are  given,  and  nothing  is  said  about  style.  The 
authorship  of  Dionysius  was  doubted  by  many  of  the  early  middle- 
age  commentators  and  grammarians,  and  in  modern  times  its 
origin  has  been  attributed  to  the  oecumenical  college  founded 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  which  continued  in  existence  till  730. 
But  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubt;  the  great  grammarians 
of  imperial  times  (Apollonius  Dyscolus  and  Herodian)  were 
acquainted  with  the  work  in  its  present  form,  although,  as  was 
natural  considering  its  popularity,  additions  and  alterations  may 
have  been  made  later.  The  rixyn  was  first  edited  by  J.  A. 
Fabricius  from  a  Hamburg  MS.  and  published  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Cracca,  vi.  (ed.  Harlcs).  An  Armenian  translation,  belonging  to 
the  4th  or  5th  century,  containing  five  additional  chapters,  was 
published  with  the  Greek  text  and  a  French  version,  by  M. 
Cirbied  (1830).  Dionysius  also  contributed  much  to  the  criticism 
and  elucidation  of  Homer,  and  was  the  author  of  various  other 
works — amongst  them  an  account  of  Rhodes,  and  a  collection  of 
MtXirat  (literary  studies),  to  which  the  considerable  fragment  in 
Hit  Stromata  (v.  8)  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  probably  belongs. 

Editions,  with  scholia,  by  I.  Bekkcr  in  Anecdota  Graeca,  iu  and 
G.  Uhlig  (1884),  reviewed  exhaustively  by  P.  Eeenolff  in  Bursian'a 
Jahresberickt,  vol.  xlvi.  (1888);  Scholia,  ed.  A.  Ililgard  (1901};  see 
also  VV.  Httrschclmann,  De  Dionysii  Thrads  inlfrpretibus  oeteribus 
(1874);  J.  E.  Sandys.  Hist,  of  Classical  Scholarship,  i.  (1906). 

DIONYSUS  (probably  »  "  son  of  Zeus,"  from  At^  and 
vvaoi,  a  Thracian  word  for  "  son  "),  in  Greek  mythology, 
originally  a  nature  god  of  frultfulness  and  vegetation,  especially 
of  the  vine;  hence,  distinctively,  the  god  of  wine.  The  names 
Bacchus  (B&xxof.  iti    use    among  the  Greeks  from  the   5th 

'  Sec  the  studies  by  Siegfried  and  Gclrer,  Eusebii  canonum 
epitome  ex  Dionysii  Telmaharensis  chronica  fielita  {Leipzig,  i88d), 
and  von  Gutschmid,  VnUrsuehungen  iiber  du  iyrisck*  Epitome  vir 
Eusfbiscken  Canones  (Stuttgart,  1886). 

» Text  and  trantlation  by  J  -B-  Chabot  (Parb,  1895). 
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ccotuiy],  SabuiiM,  ud  Btwircm,  «re  tlao  tluadut  luuac*  of 
the  (od.  The  two  fint  (like  lacchut,  Bromiiu  ud  Eulot)  have 
been  comected  whh  the  knid  "  (boat "  (nfii.fm*-fii{m*- 
(Wfcv)  of  Us  ironhippeti,  Banarcus  with  fiamijiai,  the 
fox-ikb  gaimenta  of  the  Thndan  Bacchanals.  It  has  been 
(Ulgcsted  (J.  E.  Hanison.  Pnle^Mma  It  Cnek  Mipm) 
that  Sabazios  and  Bromins-  "  beet-god,"  "  god  «f  a  ceitai 
intoxicant"  (cf.  Illyriin  niota  and  modem  Greek  ppHiu, 
"  oats  "),  while  W.  Ridgeway  (duncoi  Rniew,  January  1896), 
coomaring  Apollo  Smiatheus,  biteiprels  Baasareus  as  "  bi  who 
keeps  away  the  foxes  from  the  vineyards  "  (for  various  interpreta- 
tions of.  these  and  other  colt-titles,  see  O.  Gnippe,  Crkckitche 
ityOuloiU,  a.  pp.  1408,  I5j2,  e^edally  the  notes). 

In  Homer,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  mentioo  of  the  use  of 
wine,  Dionysus  is  never  mentioned  as  its  inventor  or  introducer, 
nor  does  he  q)pear  in  Olympus;  Hesiod  is  the  first  who  calls 
wine  the  gift  of  Dicoysus.  On  the  otJier  hand,  he  is  qxiken  of 
in  the  (liad  (vL  130  fall.,  a  passage  belonging  to  the  latest  period 
of  epic),  as  "  raging,"  an  ^ithet  that  indicates  that  in  those 
comparatively  early  times  the  orgiastic  character  of  his  worship 
was  recognized.  In  fact,  Dionysus  may  be  regarded  under  two 
distinct  aspects:  that  of  a  papular  national  Greek  god  of  wine 
and  cheetfiilneas,  and  that  of  a  foreign  deity,  worshqiped  with 
ecstatic  snd  mysterious  rites  introduced  from  Thrace.  Accord- 
ing to  the  usual  tradition,  he  was  bom  at  Thebes — originally  the 
local  centre  of  bis  worship  in  Greece — and  was  the  son  of  Zeus, 
the  fertilising  ftin  god,  and  Semde,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
a  personiScatron  of  earth.  Before  the  chOd  was  mature,  Zeus 
appeared  to  Semele  at  her  request  in  his  majesty  as  god  of 
Ugbtning,  by  which  she  was  killed,  but  the  infant  was  saved 
from  the  flames  bf  Zeua  (oar  Hermes).  The  epithet  npuateos, 
origiruilly  referring  to  an  ivy-crowned,  pillar'^haped  fetish  of  the 
god,  afterwards  gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  a  miraculous  growth  of 
ivy  "  round  the  pillan  "  of  the  royal  palace,  whereby  the  infant 
Dioaysna  waa  jneserved  from  the  flames.  Zeus  took  him  up, 
enclosed  him  within  his  own  thigh  tffl  he  came  to  maturity,  and 
then  brought  him  to  the  light,  so  that  he  waa  twice  bom;  it  was 
to  celebrate  this  double  birth  that  the  iilkynmbiu  (also  used  as 
an  epithet  of  the  god)  was  sung  (see  Btjm.  Mat-  s-v.).  It  has 
beOi  suggested  that  this  is  an  aOusion  to  the  cmaade  of  certain 
barbarous  tribes,  amongst  whom  it  is  customary,  when  a  child  is 
bom,  for  the  huslwnd  to  lake  to  his  bed  and  receive  medical  treat- 
ment, as  if  he  shared  the  pafais  of  maternity  (see  Cohvaoi, 
and  references  there).  Dionysus  wis  then  conveyed  by  Hermes 
te  be  brought  up  by  the  nymphs  of  Nysa,  a  purely  imaginary 
spot,  afterwards  localized  in  different  psrts  of  the  world,  which 
dairned  the  honour  of  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the  god.  As 
soon  as  Dionysus  was  grown  up,  he  started  on  a  journey  throu^ 
the  world,  to  teach  the  cultivatioo  of  the  vine  and  spread  his 
worship  among  men.  While  so  engaged  he  met  with  opposition, 
even  in  his  own  country,  as  in  the  case  of  Pentheos,  king  of 
Thebes,  who  opposed  the  orgisstic  rites  introduced  by  Dionysus 
among  the  women  of  Thebes,  and,  having  been  discovered  watch- 
ing one  of  these  ceremonies,  was  mistaken  for  some  animal  of  the 
eliase,  and  slain  by  hisown  mother  (see  A.  G.  Bather,  Jeurn.  HtU. 
SmUitt,  liv.  1894).  A  simihr  instance  is  that  of  Lycurgus,  a 
Thiadtn  king,  from  whose  attack  DfcMiysas  saved  faimielf  by 
leaphig  into  the  sea,  where  be  waa  kindly  received  by  Thetis. 
Lycnigus  «••  blinded  by  Zcoa  and  soon  died,  or  became  frantic 
and  hewed  down  his  own  son,  mistaking  hia  for  a  vine.  At 
Orcbomenus,  the  three  daughtea  of  Miiqns  refused  to  join  the 
other  women  in  their  nocturnal  orgies,  ai>d  for  thia  were  trans- 
formed into  birds  (see  AoaiOMl*).  These  and  similar  stories  point 
to  the  vigorous  resistance  offered  to  the  tattoduction  <rf  the 
oaystie  litcs  of  Dionysus,  in  pUces  where  an  established  religion 
already  cnsled.  On  the  other  hsnd,  when  the  god  was  received 
hospitably  he  te|)eid  the  kirxlness  by  the  gift  of  the  vine,  as  in  the 
case  of  Icatlus  of  Atticm  (see  EaiaOHi). 

The  wonUp  of  Dionysut  waaactively  conducted  in  Asia  HInoT, 
partiodarly  In  Pbiygia  and  Lydia.  Here,  as  Sabaaios,  be  was 
associated  with  the  Phiygian  goddess  Cybcle,  and  waa  folbwed  hi 
his  expeditions  by  a  Ihiaut  (retinue]  of  centaurs  snd  satyrs,  with 


PanandSUenus.  In  Lydis  his  triumphant  ntnis  from  Indiswa* 
celebrated  by  an  annual  festival  on  Mount  Tmolus;  in  Lydia 
he  assumed  the  long  beard  ahd  king  robe  which  were  after- 
wards given  him  in  his  character  of  the  "  Indian  Bacchus,"  the 
conqueror  of  the  East,  who,  after  the  campaigns  of  Alexander, 
was  reported  to  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  Ganges.  The  other 
incidents  in  which  he  appean  In  a  purely  triumphal  character  arc 
his  transforming  into  dolphins  the  Tyrrhene  pirates  who  attacked 
him,  as  told  in  the  Homeric  hynm  to  Dkmysus  and  represented  on 
the  monument  of  Lyskntes  at  At|iens,  and  his  part  in  the  war  of 
the  gods  against  the  giants.  The  formerstory  has  been  connected 
with  the  ssilors'  custom  of  hanging  vine  leaves,  ivy  and  bunches 
of  grapes  nund  the  mssts  of  vessels  in  honour  of  vintage  festivala. 
The  adventure  with  the  pirates  occurred  on  his  voysge  U>  Nazos, 
where  he  found  Ariadne  abandoned  by  Theseus.  At  Nsxos 
Ariadne  (probably  a  Cretan  goddess  akin  to  Aphrodite)  was 
associated  with  Dionysus  as  his  wife,  by  whom  he  was  the  father 
of  Oenopion  (wine-drinker),  Staphylus  (grape),  and  Euanthcs 
(blooming),  and  their  marriage  was  atmually  celebrated  by  a 
festival.  Having  compelled  sH  the  world  to  recognize  his 
divinity,  he  descended  to  the  underworid  to  bring  up  his  mother, 
who  wss  afterwards  worshq>ped  with  him  under  the  tuune  of 
Thyone  ("the  raging"),  be  himself  being  called  after  her 
Thyoneus. 

Another  phase  m  the  my  th  of  Dionysus  originated  in  observing 
the  decay  of  vegetation  ia  winter,  to  suit  whkb  he  wss  supposed 
tobeslabiand  to  join  the  deities  of  the  lower  world.  Thisphase 
of  his  character  waa  devekped  by  the  Orphic  poeu,  he  having 
here  the  name  of  Zagteus("  torn  in  piecea"),  and  being  no  longer 
the  Theban  god,  but  a  son  of  Zens  and  Persephone.  The  cfaUd 
was  biou^t  up  secretly,  watched  over  by  Curetts;  but  the 
jealous  Hoa  discovered  vhere  he  was,  and  sen  t  Titana  to  the  spot, 
who,  finding  him  at  play,  lore  him  to  pieces,  and  cooked  and  ate 
Us  Umha,  while  Hen  gave  Us  heart  to  Zeus.  The  tearing  in 
piecea  is  teferred  by  some  to  the  torture  experienced  by  the  grape 
(AToArsdhMn)  when  crashed  for  making  into  wine  (cf.  Boms's 
J»lm  Barkyum);  but  it  is  better  to  refer  it  to  tlie  tearing  o(  the 
flesh  of  the  victim  at  sacrifices  at  which  the  deity  or  the  sacred 
animal  was  slain,  and  sacramentally  eaten  raw  (d.  the  title 
itfc^frlit  given  to  Dionysus  in  certain  places,  ptobsbly  point- 
ing to  human  sacrifice.)  To  connect  this  with  the  myth  of  the 
Theban  birth  of  Dionysus,  it  is  ssid  that  Zeus  gave  the  child's 
heart  to  Semde,  or  Uniaelf  swaUowed  it  and  gave  birth  to  the  new 
Dionysus  (called  lacthus  from  hia  worshippen'  cry  of  rejoicing), 
who  was  cradled  and  swimg  ia  a  winrunring  fan  (Xinss;  see 
J.  E.  Harriaen, /Mins.  HeHnijc  5fiid«a,  zxiii.),  the  swirigfaig  being 
supposed  to  act  a»  a  chaim  hi  awakenfaig  vegctotion  from  its 
winter  sleep.  The  conception  of  Zagiens,  or  the  winter  Dionysus, 
appean  to  have  originated  in  Crete,  but  it  was  accepted  also  ia 
Ddphi,  where  his  grave  was  shown,  and  sacrifice  was  secretly 
offered  at  it  armually  on  the  shortest  day.  The  story  is  in  msny 
respects  similar  to  that  of  Ostiis.  According  to  othen,  Zagreni 
was  originally  a  god  of  the  chase,  who  became  a  hunter  of  men 
and  a  god  of  the  underwork!,  more  akin  to  Hades  than  to 
Dionysus  (see  also  Tttans). 

Dionysus  further  possessed  the  prophetic  gift,  and  his  orada 
at  DelpU  was  as  important  as  tint  of  Apollo.  Like  Hermes, 
Dionysus  was  a  god  of  the  pioductiveneas  of  nature,  and  hence 
Ptiapns  wss  one  of  his  regular  companions,  while  not  only  in  the 
mysteries  but  hi  the  ruts]  festivals  Ua  symbol,  the  pbalhia,  was 
carried  about  ostentationdy.  His  symb^  frara  the  animal 
kingdom  were  the  bull  (perhaps  a  totemistic  attribute  and 
identified  with  him),  the  panther,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  ass,  the 
goat,  and  sometimesalsothedolphin  and  the  snake.  Hispenonal 
attributes  are  an  ivy  wreath,  the  thyrsus  (a  staff  with  phie  cone  at 
the  end),  the  laurel,  the  pine,  a  diinkmg  cup,  and  sometimes  the 
bora  of  a  bull  on  hb  forehead.  Artistically  be  was  represented 
mostly  either  as  a  youth  of  soft,  nearly  feminine  form,  or  as  a 
bearded  and  draped  man,  but  frequently  also  as  an  infant,  with 
reference  to  his  birth  or  to  his  bringing  up  in  "  Nysa."  His 
earliest  imsges  were  of  wood  with  the  branches  still  atuched  in 
parts,  whence  he  was  called  Dionysus  Dendrites,  an  allusion  to  his 
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protection  of  trees  generally  (according  to  Phcrecydc*  in  C.  W. 
MtUlcr,  Frag.  Hut,  Graec.  iv.  p.  637,  the  word  yixra  signified 
"  tree  ").  It  is  suggested  that  the  cult  of  Dionysus  absorbed  that 
of  an  old  tree-spirit.  He  was  figured  also,  like  Hermes>  in  the 
form  of  a  pillar  or  term  surmounted  by  his  head.  For  the 
connexion  of  Dionysus  with  Greek  tragedy  sec  Dkama. 

See  Famcli,  CvUs  of  the  Creek  SUtcs,  v.  (igio);  also  O.  R^pp» 
Beziehungen  lUs  DionyiuskuUus  zu  Thrakicn  (i3«^);  O.  Ribl>eclc, 
Anfange  und  Enhuickelune  dcs  DionysuikuHcs  in  Attica  (i8f*9); 
A.  Lang,  Mytk,  Ritual  and  Religion,  ii.  p.  241 ;  L.  Dyer,  The  Godt 
in  Grtec:  (1891);  J.  E.  Harrison,  Protegomcna  to  the  Study  vj  Creek 
Religion  (190J);  J.  G.  Frazcr,  The  Golden  Bou^h,  ii  (1900),  pp.  160, 
291,  who  regards  the  bull  and  ftoat  fonn  of  Dionysus  as  expression* 
of  his  proocr  character  aa  a  deity  of  vepctation;  F.  A.  Voigt  in 
Roschcr's  Lexikon  da-  Mythologie;L.  Prcllcr,  Gricchiscke  Mytholagit 
(4th  cd.  by  C.  Robert);  F.  I^normant  (j.p.  "  Bacchus  ")  in  Darcm- 
berg  and  Saglio'a  Dictionnaire  des  antiquit^s;  O.  Kern  in  I'auty- 
Wissowa's  ReaUncyclopadie  (with  list  of  cult  titles);  W.  Pater, 
Creek  Studits  (1895);  E.  Rohdc,  Psyche,  ii.,  who  finds  the  origin  of 
the  Hellenic  Ixrlicf  in  the  immnrtahiy  of  the  soul  in  the  "  enthusi- 
astic "  rites  of  the  Thracian  Dionysus,  which  lifted  persons  out  of 
themselves,  and  exalted  them  to  a  fancied  equality  with  the  gods; 
O.  Gruppe.  Griechische  Mylhclogie  und  Religtonsgeschtchte,  n.  (1907), 
»'ho  considers  Boeotia,  not  Thrace,  to  have  been  the  original  home 
of  Dionysus;  P.  Foucart,  "  Le  Culte  de  Dionysos  en  Attique  "  in 
ifimoires  de  I'lnslitul  national  de  France,  xxxvii.  (1906),  who  find* 
the  prototyixr  of  Dionysus  in  Egrypt.  The  Great  Dionysiak  Myfh 
(1877-1878)  by  R.  Brown  contains  a  wealth  of  material,  but  is  weak 
in  scholarship.  For  a  striking  sur\'ival  of  Dionysiac  rites  in  Thrace 
(Bixye),  sc-c  Dawkin*,  in  JJJJ>.  (J906),  p.  191. 

DIOPHANTUS,  of  Alezudria,  Greek  algebraist*  probably 
6ourisbed  abcnit  the  middle  of  the  3rd  ccntiuy.  Not  that  this 
date  tests  on  positive  evidence.  But  it  seems  a  fair  inference  from 
a  passage  of  Michael  Fsellus  {DiophatUta,  ed.  P.  Tannery,  ii. 
p.  3B)  that  he  was  not  later  than  Anatolius,  bishop  of  Loodicea 
from  AJ>.  370^  while  he  is  not  quoted  by  Nicomachus  (fL  c. 
AJ>.  loe),  nor  by  Theon  of  Smyrna  (e.  a.d.  130),  nor  does  Greek 
arithmetic  as  represented  by  these  authors  and  by  lamblichus 
(end  of  3rd  century)  show  any  trace  of  his  influence,  facts  which 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  his  being  later  than  those  arith- 
meticians at  least  who  would  have  been  capable  of  understanding 
him  fully.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  quoted  by  Theon  of  Alexandria 
(who  observed  an  eclipse  at  Alexandria  in  a.d.  365);  and  his 
wc»k  was  the  subject  of  a  commentary  by  Theon's  daughter 
Hjrpatia  (d.  415).  The  A  riikmetico,  the  greatest  treatise  on  which 
the  fame  of  Diophanttis  rests,  purports  to  be  in  thirteen  Books, 
but  none  of  the  Greek  MSS.  which  have  survived  contain  more 
than  six  (though  one  has  the  same  text  in  seven  Books).  They 
contain,  however,  a  fragment  of  a  separate  tract  on  PoiygoMol 
Numhtrs,  The  missing  books  were  apparently  lost  early,  for 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Arabs  who  translated  or 
commented  on  Diophontus  ever  had  access  to  more  of  the  work 
than  we  now  have.  The  difference  in  form  and  content  suggests 
that  the  Polygonal  Numbers  was  not  part  of  the  larger  work  On 
the  other  hand  the  Porisms,  to  which  Diophantus  makes  three 
references  ("  we  have  it  in  the  Porisms  that  .  .  . "),  were 
probably  not  a  separate  book  but  were  embodied  in  the 
ArUhmelica  itself,  whether  placed  all  together  or,  aa  Tannery 
thinks,  spread  over  the  work ,  to  appropriate  places.  The 
"  Porisms  "  quoted  are  interesting  propositions  in  the  theory  of 
numbers,  one  of  which  was  dearly  that  the  iiference  ht^men  two 
cubes  <an  be  resohed  into  the  sum  of  two  cubes.  Tannery  thinks 
that  the  solution  of  a  complete  quadratic  promised  by  Diophantus 
himself  (L  def.  ix),  and  really  assumed  later,  was  one  of  the 
Porisms. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  problems  solved  are  problems  kadiog 
to  determinate  equations  of  the  first  degree  in  one,  two,  three  or 
four  variables,  to  determinate  quadratic  equations,  and  to  Inde- 
terminate equatiohs  of  the  first  degree  ia  one  or  more  variables,  which 
are,  however,  tranaformed  into  determinate  equations  by  arbitrarily 
assuming  a  value  for  one  of  the  required  numbers,  Diophantus  being 
always  latiaSed  with  a  rational,  even  if  fractional,  result  and  not  re- 
quiring a  solution  in  integers.  But  the  bulk  of  the  work  consists  of 
problems  leading  to  indeterminate  equations  of  the  second  degree, 
and  these  universally  take  the  form  that  one  or  two  (and  never 
more)  linear  or  quadratic  funcfiooa  of  one  variable  s  are  to  be  made 
rational  souare  numbers  by  finding  a  suitable  value  for  x.  A  few 
pniblcms  lead  to  indeterminate  equations  of  the  third  and  fourth 
degree*,  an  easy  indetenntnate  equation  of  the  sixth  degree  being 


a.l9o  found.  The  general  type  of  problem  is  to  find  two,  three  or  four 
numbers  such  that  different  cxpressioni  involving  them  in  the  first 
and  second,  and  sometimes  the  third,  degree  are  squares,  cabe^ 
partly  squares  and  partly  cubei,&c.  E.g*.To find  ikree  numbers  suci 
that  tJie  product  of  any  two  added  to  the  sum  of  tkcu  two  gims  a  square 
(III.  15,  ed.  Tannery);  To  find  four  nufi^ers  suck  that,  if  we  take  th4 
square  of  their  sum  ^  any  one  of  tkem  singly,  oUtkeresutttHgnumberson 
sqv^-rn  (MI.  »);  To  find  two  numbers  suck  tlua  their  pfodnd  *  tkeit 
n  s  a  cube  ilV.  39)  i  To  find  three  ttmwos  suck  Ikat  their  emttiistmd 

ptu^iaLi  added  to  any  one  of  tkem  gioes  a  square  (V.  ai).  Booic  VI. 
contains  problems  oif  finding  r<^umai  rirht-<uigled  triangles  such  that 
dilT(.-rcnc  functions  of  their  narts  (the  sides  and  the  areal  are  square*. 
A  uord  Is  necessary  on  fJiophaJatus'  notation.  He  aas  only  ona 
symUil  (written  somewhat  like  a  final  sigma)  for  an  uokoowii 
quantity,  which  be  calb  l^iOtiin  (defined  as  "  an  undefined  number  of 
units  ") ;  the  symbol  may  be  a  contraction  of  the  initial  letters  up,  as 
A  >',  K  ^,  A>'A,  Ac,  are  for  the  powers  of  the  unknown  (Mroiin,  sqimre; 
<^j&M^  cjbe;  lnroffoMraiMf,  fourth  power,  Ac.).  The  ooty  other 
alg)cl)raical  symbtri  b  A  for  misms\  plus  being  cxprssaed  by  merely 
wriiin-  terms  one  after  another.  With  one  symbol  for  an  unknown, 
it  wi  1 !  ■  sily  be  understood  what  scope  there  is  for  adroit  assumptions, 
for  11...  required  numbers,  of  expressions  in  the  one  unknown  which 
arc  at  once  seen  to  satisfy  some  of  the  conditions,  lesving  only  one  or 
two  to  be  satisfied  by  the  particular  value  of  <  to  be  deteimined. 
Often  assumptions  arc  made  which  k:ad  to  equations  in  x  which 
cannot  be  solved  "  rationally,"  i.e.  would  give  negative,  surd  or 
ima^'inary  values;  Diophantus  then  traces  how  each  element  of  the 
equation  has  arifien,  and  formulates  the  auxiliary  problem  of  df>- 
tcrmining  how  the  assumptions  must  be  conrocted  so  as  to  lead  to  an 
equation  (in  olace  of  the  "  impossible  "  one)  which  can  be  solved 
rationally.  Sometimes  his  x  nas  to  do  duty  twice,  for  different 
unkrKiwns,  in  one  problem.  In  general  bts  object  is  to  reduce  this 
final  equation  to  a  simple  one  b^  making  such  an  assumption  for  the 
side  of  the  square  or  cube  to  wluch  the  enpraasion  in  x  is  to  be  equal 
as  will  make  the  necessary  number  of  coefficients  vanish.  The  book 
is  valuable  also  for  the  propositions  in  the  theory  of  numbers,  other 
than  the  "  porisms,"  stated  or  assumed  in  it.  Thus  Diophantus  knew 
that  no  number  of  the  form  6n+7  eon  be  the  turn  of  three  spures.  He 
also  says  that.  If  m+i  Is  to  be  the  sum  of  two  squares,  *^«  must  not 


by  Che  greatest  square  whieh  measures  it,  must  not  be  divisible  by  a 
prime  number  of  the  form  4n  — i,"  except  for  tho  imrirfifm  6i  the 
words  "  when  divided  ,  .  .  measures  it. 

Authorities. — The  first  to  publish  an^lhing  on  Diophantus  in 
Europe  was  Rafael  Bombelli,  who  embodied  in  his  Algecnra  (1573) 
all  the  problems  of  Books  I.-IV.  and  some  of  Book  V.,  mterspersins 
them  with  his  own  problcnu.  Next  Xylander  (Wilhelm  Holnnanii) 
published  a  Latin  translation  (Basel,  1575).  an  altogether  mcri* 
torious  work,  especially  having  regard  to  the  difficulties  he  had  with 
the  text  of  his  MS.  The  Grrck  text  was  first  edited  by  C*  G.  Bachet 
{DicpkanU  Alexandrimi  eiritkmeticomm  Itbri  sex,  et  de  numerit 
multangulis  liber  smu,  nunc  primum  ffvece  et  latino  editi  nipm 
absolulusimis  commentariis  iUustrati  .  .  .  Lutetiae  Paxistorum  .  .  . 
MDCXXI.).  A  reprint  of  1G70  is  only  valuable  because  it  contains 
P.  dc  Fermat's  notes;  as  far  as  the  Greek  text  is  concerned  it  is  much 
inferior  to  the  other.  There  are  two  German  translations.  One  fay 
Otto  Schulz  (182a)  and  the  other  by  G.  Wertheim  (Leipoig,  1890), 
and  an  Eoglisl)  edition  in  modem  notation  (T.  L.  Heath.  Dutpkantos 
of  Alexandria:  A  Study  in  the  History  of  Creek  Algebra  (Cambridge, 
1885).  The  Greek  text  has  now  been  definitively  edited  fwith  Latin 
translation,  Scholia,  &c)  by  P.  Tannery  (Teiwner,  voL  i.,  1893; 
vol.  ii.,  1895).  General  accounts  of  Diopha^us'  work  are  to  Gd 
found  in  H.  Hankcl  and  M.  Cantor's  histories  of  mathematics,  and 
more  elaborate  analysnt  are  those  of  Nesselmann  (Die  Algpbra  ^ 
Griecken,  Berlin,  iSia)  and  G.  Loria  (Le  &:ienze  esatte  noT  entice 
Grecia,  libro  v.,  Modena.  1902,  pp.  95-158).  (T.  L.  H.) 

DIOFSIDB*  «n  important  member  of  the  pyroxene  group  <A 
rock-forming  minerals.  It  is  a  caldum-magnodum  metasUicate^ 
CaMg  (SiOi)],  and  crystalllaes  in  the  monodinic  system.  Usually 
some  iron  is  present  lepladng  magnesium,  and  when  thb  pre* 
dominates  there  is  a  passage  to  hedenberglte,  CaFs(SiOk)ti  • 
closely  allied  variety  of  monoclinic  pyroxene.  Tbeie  are  distin- 
guished from  augite  by  containing  little  or  no  aluminium. 
Dtopude  is  colourless,  white,  pale  green  to  dark  green  or  neariy 
blade  in  colour,  the  depth  of  ihe  ootonr  depending  on  the  amount 
of  iron  present.  The  spcdfic  gravity  and  optical  constants  also 
vary  with  the  chemical  composition;  the  sp.  gr.  of  diopside  Is 
3*a,  Increasing  to  3-6  in  hedenbergite,  and  the  angle  of  optical 
extinctioD  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  varies  between.  38*  and  47* 
in  the  two  extremes  of  the  series.  Crystals  are  usually  prismatic 
in  habit  with  a  rectangular  cross-aectfon  as  shown  hi  Uie  figure: 
the  angle  between  the  prism  faces  m^  parallel  to  which  tbcfc  an 
perfect  deavages,  b  9a'  50^. 
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Sercnl  mieties,  (ttpwwHng  an  diffnoices  in  itnicture  and 
diemicd  oomposition,  have  been  distinguished,  viz.  coccolite 
(from  tiKnot,  a  grain),  a  granular  variety; 
lalite  or  sahlite,  from  Sala  in  Sweden; 
malacolite;  diallage;  violane,  a  lamellar 
vtuiety  ot  a,  dark  violet-blue  colour; 
chrome-diopside,  a  bright  green  variety 
containing  a  small  amount  of  chromium; 
and  many  othen.  Belonging  to  the  same 
series  with  diopaide  and  hedenbergite 
is  a  manganese  pyroxene,  known  as 
scheSerite,  which  has  the  composition 
(Ca,  Mg)  (Fe,  Mn)  (SiO>}» 

Oiopside  is  the  characteristic  pyroxene 
of  metamorphic  rocks,  occurring  especially 
in  crystalline  limestones,  and  often  in 
uaociation  with  garnet  and  epidote.  It 
is  also  an  essential  constituent  of  some 
pyroxene-granites,  diorites  and  a  few  other  igneous  rocks,  but 
the  characteristic  pyroxene  of  this  class  of  rocks  is  augite. 
Fine  transparent  crystals  of  a  pale  green  colour  occur,  with 
cnfMals  of  yellowish-red  garnet  (hessonite)  and  chlorite,  in  veins 
Usveising  serpentine  in  the  Ala  valley  near  Turin  in  Piedmont: 
•  aysUl  of  this  variety  ("  alalite ")  is  represented  in  the 
iccompanying  figure.  These,  as  well  as  the  long,  tranqiarent, 
bottle-green  crystals  from  the  ZiUertbal  in  the  Tyrol,  have 
occasioDally  been  cut  as  gem-stones.  Good  crystals  have  been 
found  also  at  Achmatovsk  near  Zlatoust  in  the  Urals,  TravcrscUa 
near  Ivrea  in  Piedmont  ("  tiaveiseUite  ")>  Nordmark  in  Sweden, 
Monroe  in  New  York,  Burgess  in  Lanark  county,  Ontario,  and 
several  other  places:  at  Nordmark  the  large,  rectangular  black 
aystals  occur  with  magnetite  in  the  iron  mines.        (L.  J.  S.) 

OIOFTASB,  a  rare  mineral  species  consisting  of  add  copper 
orthoaih'cate,  H>CuSiO<,  crystallizing  in  the  parallel-faced  hemi- 
bedral  class  of  the  rhombohedral  system.  The  degree  of  sym- 
metry is  the  same  as  in  the  mineral  phenadte, 
there  being  only  an  axis  of  triad  symmetry 
and  a  centre  of  synunetry.  The  crystals 
have  the  form  of  a  hexagonal  piism  m 
terminated  by  a  rbombohedron  r,  Uie  alter- 
nate edges  between  these  being  sometimes  re- 
J  placed  by  the  faces  of  a  rbombohedron  1.  The 
faces  are  striated  parallel  to  the  edges  between 
r,  s  and  •!.  There  are  perfect  cleavages 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  rhomboiiedron  which 
truncate  the  polar  edges  of  r:  from  the  cleav- 
age cracks  internal  reBections  are  ofteri  to 
be  seen  in  the  crystal,  and  it  was  on  account 
of  this  that  the  mineral  was  named  dioptase,  by 
K.  J.  Hatty  in  1797,  from  iunrrtiw,  "  to  ice  into."  The  crystals 
vary  from  transparent  to  translucent  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  and 
are  bright  emerald-green  in  colour;  they  thus  have  a.certain 
resemblance  to  emerald,  hence  the  early  name  emerald-copper 
(Gcnosn,  XM/>/<r-5m(ira^.  Haidncas  s>  >P-  V-  3'3-  The 
nincnl  Is  decomposed  by  hydnchkiic  add  with  acpaiatioa  of 
(elatinoos  silica.  At  a  red  heU  it  blackens  and  givcsofl water. 
The  fine  crystals  from  Mount  Altyn-TUbe  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Altai  Mountains  in  the  Kir^itx  Steppes,  Asiatic  Russia,  line 
cavities  in  a  compact  limestone;  they  were  first  sent  to  Europe 
in  1785  by  Achlr  Mahmed,  a  Bucbarian  merchant,  after  whom 
the  mineral  has  been  named  ardiirite.  More  recently,  in  1890, 
good  crystals  of  similar  habit,  but  rather  darker  in  colour, 
have  been  found  with  quartz  arid  malachite  near  Komba  in  the 
French  Congo.  As  drusy  crystalline  crusts  it  has  beco  found  at 
Copiapo  in  Chile  and  in  Arizona. 

Dioptase  has  occasionally  been  used  as  a  gem-stone,  especially 
In  Russia  and  Persia;  it  has  a  fine  colour,  but  a  low  degreeof 
hardness  and  the  transparency  is  imperfect.  (L.  J.  S.) 

MORm  (from  the  Gr.  S<oplfe9  to  distinguish,  from 
tii,  through,  tfoi,  a  boundary),  in  petndogy,  the  name  given 
by  HaOy  to  a  family  of  rocks  of  granitic  texture,  composed  of 
ji.j;~.i.^M.p.,..^  lu^>«^J«w^»   As  they  are  richer  in  (he  dark 


coloured  ferroBMiincdan  mintiala  they  are  usuaOy  giqr  or  dark 
grey,  and  have  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  granite.  They  also 
rarely  show  visible  quartz.  But  there  are  diorites  of  many  kinds, 
as  the  name  applies  rather  to  a  family  of  rocks  than  to  a  single 
species.  Some  contain  biotite,  others  augite  or  hypersthene; 
many  have  a  small  amount  of  quartz.  Orthoclase  is  rarely 
entirely  absent,  and  when  it  is  fairly  common  the  rock  becomes  a 
tonalite;  in  this  way  a  transition  is  furnished  between  diorite* 
and  granites.  It  is  rare  to  find  the  pure  types  of  "  homblende- 
diorite,"  "  augite-dioiite,"  Ac,  but  in  most  cases  the  rocks 
contain  two  or  more  ferromagnesian  silicates,  and  such  combina- 
tions as  "  homblende-biotite-diorite  "  are  commonest  in  nature. 

The  felspar  of  the  diorites  ranges  in  composition  from  oligoclase 
to  labradorite,  and  is  often  remarkably  zcmal,  the  external  layers' 
being  more  alkaline  than  the  internal.  Siriall  fluid  encksures 
and  black  grains,  probably  iron  oxides,  often  occur  in  it  in  great 
numbers.  Weathering  produces  epidote,  caldte,  aericite  and 
kaolin.  The  biotite  is  always  brown  or  yellow;  the  hornblende 
usually  green,  but  sometimes  brown  or  yellowish  brown  in  those 
diorites  which  have  «ffi"iti>»  to  lamprophyres.  The  augite  is 
nearly  always  green  but  sometimes  has  a  reddish  tinge;  bronzitc 
and  hypersthene  have  their  usual  green  and  brown  shades. 
Apatite,  Iron  oxides  and  zircon  are  almost  invariably  present; 
sphene,  garnet  and  orthite  are  occasionally  observed;  calcite, 
chlorite,  muscovite,  kaolin,  epidote  and  bastite  are  secondary. 
The  structure  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  graitite. 
The  ferromagncflian  minerals  crystallize  comparatively  early 
and  have  some  idiomorphism;  the  felspar  usually  follows  and 
only  in  part  shows  good  crystalline  outlines.  Ortbodase  and 
quartz,  if  present,  are  last  to  separate  out,  and  fill  the  spaces 
between  the  other  minerals;  often  they  interpenetrate  to  form 
micropegmatite.  In  many  diorites  the  plagkiclase  felspar  has 
crystallized  before  the  hornblende,  which  consequently  has  less 
perfect  outlines  and  forms  irregular  plates  which  enclose  sharply 
formed  individuals  of  felspar.  This  produces  the  ophitic  structure 
(very  common  also  in  the  dolerites).  More  rarely  biotite  and 
augite  exhibit  the  same  relations  to  the  plagioclase.  OrbiciUar 
structure  also  occasionaBy  appears  in  these  rocks;  in  fact 
the  orbicular  diorite  of  Corsica  (also  called  "  Napoleonite  "  or 
"  Corsite  ")  was  for  a  long  time  the  best-known  example  of  this 
structure.  The  rock  seems  composed  of  spheroids,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  smaller  amount  of  daik-colouied 
dioritic  matrix.  The  spheroids  have  a  radiate  structure  and  often 
show  concentric  dark  and  pale  shells.  These  consist  of  hornblende 
(dark  green)  and  ba^c  plagioclase  felspar,  labradorite  and 
bytownite  (grey  or  nearly  white).  Occasionally  diorites  have 
a  para&el  banded  or  foliated  structure,  but  these  must  not  be 
cOTifounded  with  the  epidiorites,  which  are  metamoipfalc  ndt* 
and  also  have  a  conspicuous  foliation. 

Diorites  must  also  be  distinguished  from  bomblendie  gabbroe, 
which  contain  more  basic  fcbpars,  tardy  quartz  and  occulonally 
olivine;  but  the  boundary  lines  bietween  diorites  and  gabbrotare 
admittedly  somcrwhat  vague,  e.g.  some  authors  would  call  rock* 
gabbro  which  others  would  regard  as  augite-diorite.  The  honk- 
blendites  differ  from  the  diorites  in  containing  little  felspar,  and 
consist  prindpaUy  of  liombleode.  Among  varietal  dcsignatioM 
given  to  rocks  of  the  diorite  family  are  "  banatite  "  for  an  auglt*> 
diorite  with  or  without  quafu  (from  the  Schenmitx  district), 
"  granodiorite "  for  a  quattz-homblende-diorite  (eaaentially 
the  seme  as  tonalite)  from  California,  &c.,  "  adamdlite  "  for 
the  quart£-mica-<fiorite  or  tonalite  of  Monte  AdamcUo  (Alps), 
"  omite  "  for  a  homblende-diorite  rich  in  felspar,  bom  Sweden. 

O.S.FJ 

DIP  (Old  Esg.  iyptm,  connected  with  the  common  Teutoote 
root  seen  in  "  deep  "),  the  angle  which  ►he  magnetic  needle  make* 
with  the  horizon.  A  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle  will  not 
maintain  a  horizontal  position  except  at  the  magnetic  equator. 
Over  the  N.  magnetic  pole  the  north-seeking  end  of  the  needle 
points  directly  downwards  and  dips  at  an  intermediate  angle  at 
intermediate  distances  between  the  magnetic  poles  and  equator. 
There  are  secular  pragicssive  variations  of  dip  aa  wd  a*  oi 
dtfUnattftn  and  the  ww^itw*  are  indrpendfnt  of  each  other.   In 
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TS76  th*  dip  at  Londoa  wm  it*  jff,  in  nio  (mix.)  74*  41',  In 
1900  67°  9'.    (For  Dip  Circle  we  iHCLiNOKcm.) 

DIPHENTL  (phenyl  benzene),  C«Ht.CsHs,  a  hydrocarbon 
found  in  that  fraction  of  the  coal-tar  distillate  boiling  iMtween 
140-jao*  C,  from  iriuch  it  may  be  obtained  by  warming  with 
tulpbiuic  add,  lepatating  the  add  layer  and  itrongly  cooling 
the  undissolved  ofl.  It  maybe  artificially  prepared  by  passing 
benzene  vapour  throuiji  a  red-hot  tube;  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  brombenzene  diswived  in  ether;  by  the  action  of  stannous 
chloride  on  phenyldiazonium  chloride;  or  by  the  addition  of  solid 
phenyldiazonium  sulphate  to  warm  bentene  (R.  Mfihlau,  Boickle, 
iSffj,  i6, 1997) CeHsNiHSOi+CsHj- IfeSOi+  Nj+CsHjCsHj. 
L.  Gattermann  (Beridite,  iSgo,  13,  1326)  has  also  prepared  it 
by  the  decomposition  of  a  solution  of  phenyldiazonium  sulphate 
with  alcohol  and  copper  powder.  It  crystallizes  in  pUtes  (from 
alcobol)meltingat70-7i*C.andboilingat3S4*C.  It  isoxidized 
by  chromic  add  in  glacial  acetic  add  solution  to  benzoic  add, 
dhute  nitric  add  and  chromic  add  mizture  being  without  effect. 
It  is  not  reduced  by  hydtiodic  add  and  phosphorus,  but  sodium 
in  the  presence  of  amyl  akobol  reduces  it  to  tetrahydtodiphenyl 
CiiHu. 

Many  nibititution  derivatives  are  known:  the  monosubstltution 
derivatives  being  capable  of  existing  in  three  iiomeric  formi.  Of  the 
disubetitution  derivatives  the  most  important  are  those  derived  from 
diiMOdiaainodipfaenyl  or  benzidine  M-v.). 

Or<fawmiii«fi>i«ny,^|^>— <~>,!spteparedbytheactkinof 
bromine  and  caustic  naa  on  orthophenylbenzamide  (R.  Hirsch, 
Btrichte,  1S91,  25,  1974);  when  its  vapour  is  passed  over  heated 
lime,  cortosoi  ({.>.)  is  formed. 

NH.      NHi 

D&rdmitsmuwiti^bay.^^^— ^_^3s6btaiaedbythenduc- 
tion  of  the  corresponding  nitio  compound  (obtained  by  the  action  of 
ethyl  nitrite  at  0*  C  on  metadinitrobenzldiae  hydrochloride).  Its 
tetrazo  compound  on  reduction  gives  a  hydrazine  which,  on  wanning 
with  hydrechkric  add  at  iso^  C,  decomposes  into  ammonium 


One  of  the 


N 

chloride  and  ^k«<isi>«,<~>—<  >(CbHJ«0. 
most  important  derivatives'ol  diphenyT,  from  the  theoretical  point 
of  view,  IB  iiphtnw  add  or  diorthodiphenyl  carbonrlic  add,  which  can 
be  obtained  froqi_diparadiaaiittodiphenyldiofthocarboxylic  acid, 
H«N<~>— <^^  NHborfroo  phenanthrene  (j.s.),  the  coosti- 

HOOC  COOH 

taition  of  which  it  dftmninfs.    See  BcNZiDOis  for  dipandiamino* 
diphenyt. 

DIPBILUS,  of  Sinope,  poet  ot  the  new  Attic  comedy  and 
contemporaryof  Menander(j4>->9iB.a).  Most  of  bisplays  were 
written  and  acted  at  Athens,  but  he  led  a  wandering  life,  and  died 
atSaqma.  He  was  onlntimate  terms  with  the  fa  mouscourteaan 
Gnathaena  (Athenaeus  ziii.  pp.  579,  583).  He  is  said  to  have 
written  100  comedies,  the  titles  of  fifty  of  which  are  preserved. 
He  sometimes  acted  himself.  To  judge  from  the  imitations 
of  Plautus.  (Catina  from  the  KMpo^twWi  Atimaria  from  the 
"Graybt,  XaitHs  from  some  other  (day),  he  was  very  skilful  in 
the  construction  of  his  plots.  Terence  also  tells  us  that  he 
introduced  into  the  Adelpki  (iL  t)  a  scene  from  the  SurmtoMh 
eamt,  which  had  been  omitted  by  Plautui  in  bis  adaptation 
iCtmmarietUet)  of  tlie  same  play.  The  style  of  Diphilui  was 
simple  and  natural,  and  his  language  on  the  whole  giMd  Attic; 
he  paid  great  attention  to  versification,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
invented  a  peculiar  kind  of  metre.  The  andents  were  undecided 
whether  to  class  him  among  the  writers  of  the  New  or  MidtUe 
comedy.  In  his  fondness  for  mythological  subjects  (Hembr, 
Themu)  and  his  introduction  on  the  stage  (by  a  bold  ana- 
chronism) ol  the  poets  Archilochus  and  Hipponax  aa  rivals  of 
SapidlOt  ha  approzimatcs  to  the  spirit  of  the  latter. 

Fngnents  In  H.  Koch,  Comkermm  Atticiinew/rapiiaKs,  IL;  see 
].  Denis,  La  CamUit  pecqut  (1886),  iL  p.  414;  R.  W.  Band  in 
Oairifri  Ittritm  (Feb.  1910,  with  trans,  of  Emporu  fngm.). 

DIPBTHBUA  (from  It^A^,  a  skin  or  membrane),  the  tcnn 
applied  to  an  acute  iniectioos  disease,  adiich  is  accompanied  tqr 


a  oembranons  exudation  on  a  mucous  sutfacc,  geheially  on  the 
tonsils  and  back  of  the  throat  ot  pharynx. 

In  general  the  symptoms  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack 
of  diphtheiia  are  comparatively  aUght,  being  those  commonly 
accompanying  a  cold,  viz.  chilliness  and  depression.  Sometimes 
more  severe  phenomena  usher  in  the  attack,  such  as  vomiting 
and  diairfaoea.  A  slight  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  throat  is  ex- 
perienced along  with  some  stiSneas  of  the  back  of  the  neck.  When 
looked  at  the  throat  appears  reddened  and  somewhat  swollen, 
particulariy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tonsils,  the  soft  palate 
and  upper  part  of  pharynx,  while  along  with  this  there  is  tender- 
ness and  swelling  of  the  glands  at  the  angleaof  the  jaws.  Th« 
aflcction  of  the  throat  spreads  rapidly,  and  soon  the  character- 
istic exudation  appears  on  the  inflamed  surface  in  the  form  of 
greyish-white  specks  or  patches,  bicrcasing  in  extent  and  thidmcaa 
untilayellowish-lookingfalsemembraKeisformed.  ThisdepMlt 
is  firmly  adherent  to  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  or  in- 
corporated with  it,  and  if  removed  leaves  a  raw,  Ueeding, 
ulcerated  surface,  upon  which  it  is  reproduced  in  a  short  period. 
The  appearance  of  the  exudation  has  been  compared  to  wet 
parchment  or  washed  leather,  and  it  is  more  or  less  dense  in 
texture.  It  may  cover  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  throat,  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  the  poaterior  nares,  and  spread  down- 
wards into  the  air-passages  on  the  one  hand  and  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal  on  the  other,  while  any  wound  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  is  liable  to  become  covered  with  it.  This  membrane  ia 
apt  to  be  detached  spontaneously,  and  as  it  loosens  it  becomes 
decomposed,  giving  a  most  offensive  and  characteristic  odour  to 
thebreath.  Then  is  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  but  unless 
the  disease  has  affected  the  larynx  no  affection  of  the  breathing. 
The  voice  acquires  a  snuffling  character.  When  the  disease 
invades  the  posterior  nares  an  acrid,  fetid  discharge,  and  some- 
times also  copious  bleeding,  takes  place  from  the  nostrils.  Along 
with  these  local  phenomena  there  is  evidence  of  constitutional 
disturbance  of  the  most  severe  character.  There  may  be  no 
great  amount  of  fever,  but  there  is  marked  depression  and  loss  of 
strength.  The  pulse  becomes  small  and  frequent,  the  countenance 
pale,  theswellingof  the  glands  of  the  neck  increases,  which, along 
with  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  testifies  to  a  condition 
of  blood  poisoning.  Unless  favourable  symptoms  emerge  death 
takes  place  within  three  or  four  days  or  sooner,  dther  from  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  false  membrane  into  the  air-passage,  giving 
rise  to  asphyxia,  or  from  a  condition  of  general  coUapse,  which  is 
sometimes  remarkably  sudden.  In  cases  of  recovery  the  change 
for  the  better  is  marked  by  an  arrest  in  the  extension  of  the  fake 
membrane,  the  detachment  and  expectoration  of  that  already 
formed,  and  the  healing  of  the  ulcerated  mucous  membrane 
beneath.  Along  with  this  there  is  a  general  improvement  in  the 
symptoms,  the  power  of  swallowing  returns,  and  the  strength 
gradually  increases,  while  the  glandular  enlargement  of  the 
neck  diminishes,  and  the  albumen  diaappeaia  from  the  urine. 
Recovery,  however,  is  generally  slow,  and  it  la  many  weeks 
before  f uU  convalescence  is  established.  Even,  however,  where 
diphtheria  ends  thus  favourably,  the  peculiar  sequdae  already 
mentioned  are  apt  to  follow,  generally  within  a  period  of  two  or 
three  weeks  after  all  the  local  evidence  of  the  disease  has  dis- 
appttnA.  These  secondary  alfectiona  may  occur  after  mild  aa 
wdl  aa  after  severe  attacks,  and  they  are  principally  in  the  form  of 
paralysis  affecting  the  soft  |>alate  and  pharynx,  causing  difficulty 
in  swallowiag  with  regurgitation  of  food  through  the  nose,  and 
giving  a  pecuh'ar  nasal  character  to  the  voice.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  formsof  paralysis  occurring  after  diphtheria,especially 
that  affecting  the  musdes  of  the  eye,  which  piodacea  a  lou  of  the 
power  of  accommodation  and  consequent  impairment  of  vialon. 
There  may  be,  besides,  paralysis  of  both  legs,  and  occasionally 
also  of  one  ride  of  the  body  (hemiplegia).  These  symptoms, 
however,  after  continoing  for  a  variable  length  of  time,  almost 
always  ultimately  disappear. 

Underthenameof  the  Jfafiwi  BtftHatum,  Aictaeuaintbcind 
centoty  gives  a  minate  description  of  a  diieaae  which  in  all  iu 
essential  characteristics  corresponds  todtphtbctia.  In  the  i6tli, 
17th  and  ittb  cenluiies  epidemicaol  liipbtfaaria appear  to  taava 
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trequently  prevailed  in  many  paits  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  were 
described  by  physicians  belonging  to  those  countries  under  various 
titles^  but  it  is  probable  that  other  diseases  of  a  similar  nature 
were  included  in  their  descriptions,  and  no  accurate  account  of 
this  affection  bad  been  published  till  M.  Bretonneau  of  Tours  in 
iSar  laid  his  celebrated  tf  c^tise  on. the  subject  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine.  By  him  the  term  La  Diphlhlrite  was  first 
given  to  the  disease. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  diphtheria  in  recent  years, 
with  some  striking  results.  Its  cause  and  nature  have  been 
definitely  ascertained,  the  conditions  which  influence  its  pre- 
valence have  been  elucidated,  and  a  specific  "  cure  "  has  beci^ 
found.  In  the  last  respect  it  occupies  a  unique  position  at  tbil 
present  time.  In  the  case  of  several  other  zymotic  diseases  much 
has  been  done  by  way  of  prevention,  little  or  nothing  for  treat- 
ment; in  the  case  of  diphtheria  prevention  has  failed,  but  treat- 
ment has  been  revolutionized  by  the  introduction  of  antitoxin, 
which  constitutes  the  most  important  contribution  to  piactical 
medicine  as  yet  made  by  bacteriology. 

The  exciting  cause  of  diphtheria  is  a  micro-organism,  identified 
by  Klebs  and  LCffler  in  1S83  (sec  Parasitic  Diseases).  It 
Cg^gfll,^,  bas  been  shown  by  experiment  that  the  symptoms  of 
diphtheria,  including  the  aftcr-eifccts,  are  produced  by 
a  toxin  derived  from  the  micro-organisms  which  lodge  in  the  aii> 
passages  and  miUtiply  in  a  susceptible  subject.  The  natural 
history  of  the  organism  outside  the  body  is  not  well  imdeistood, 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  lives  in  a  dormant 
condition  in  suitable  soils.  Recent  research  does  not  favour  the 
theory  that  it  is  derived  from  defective  drains  or  "  sewer  gas," 
but  these  things,  like  damp  and  want  of  sunlight,  probably 
promote  its  spread,  by  lowering  the  health  of  persons  exposed  to 
them,  and  particularly  by  causing  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
throat,  rendering  it  susceptible  to  the  contagion.  Defective 
drainage,  or  want  of  drainage,  may  also  act,  by  polluting  the 
ground,  and  so  providing  a  favourable  soil  for  the  germ,  though 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  "  the  steady  increase  in  the  diphtheria 
mortality  has  coincided,  in  point  of  time,  with  steady  improve- 
ment in  regard  of  such  sanitary  drcumstanccs  as  water  supply, 
sewerage,  and  drainage  "  (Thome  Thome).  Cats  and  cows  are 
cusceptible  to  the  diphtheritic  bacillus,  and  fowls,  turkeys 
and  other  birds  have  been  known  to  suffer  from  a  disease  like 
diphtheria,  but  other  domestic  animals  appear  to  be  more  or  less 
lesistant  or  immune.  In  human  beings  the  mere  presence  of  the 
germ  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  disease;  there  must  also  be 
susceptibility,  but  it  is  not  known  in  what  that  consists.  Indi- 
viduals exhibit  all  degrees  of  resistance  up  to  complete  immunity. 
Children  are  far  more  susceptible  than  adults,  but  even  children 
may  have  the  Klebs-LoAer  badlluf  in  their  throats  without 
showing  any  symptoms  of  illness.  Altogether  there  are  many 
obscure  points  about  this  micro-organism,  which  is  apt  to  assume 
a  puzzling  variety  of  forms.  Nevertheless  its  identification  has 
greatly  facilitated  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  which  was  previ- 
ously a  very  difHcult  matter,  often  determined  in  an  arbitrary 
fashion  on  no  particular  principles. 

Diphtheria,  as  at  present  understood,  may  be  defined  as  sore 
throat  in  which  the  bacillus  is  found;  if  it  cannot  be  found,  the 
illness  is  regarded  as  something  else,  unless  the  clinical  symptoms 
are  quite  unmistakable.  One  result  of  this  is  a  large  transference 
of  registered  mortality  from  other  throat  affections,  and  particu- 
lariy  from  croup,  to  diphtheria.  Croup,  which  never  had  a  well- 
defined  application,  and  is  not  recognized  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  as  a  synonym  for  diphtheria,  appears  to  be  dying  out 
from  the  medical  vocabulary  in  Great  Britain.  In  France  the 
distinction  has  never  been  recognized. 

Diphtheria  is  endemic  in  all  European  and  American  countries, 
and  is  apparently  increasing,  but  the  incidence  varies  greatly. 
It  is  far  more  prevalent  on  the  continent  than  in 
England,  and  still  more  so  in  the  United  Sutes  and 
Canada.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  figures 
coDeeted  by  Dr  Newsbolme,  shows  bow  London  compares  with 
•ome  foreign  cities.    The  figures  give  the  mean  deatb-rate  from 


diphtheria  and  croup  for  the  term  of  years  during  which  records 
have  been  kept.  The  period  varies  in  different  cases,  and  thert- 
fore  the  comparison  is  only  a  rough  one. 

Mean  DtaOi-SaUt  from  DipkOtHa  ami  Cnup  ft  UIBiM  Kmf . 

990 

770 

TJO 

640 
630 


New  Yoefc 

.     1610 

Chicago    . 

.     1400 

Buenos  Aires 

.    I3«a 

Trieste 

.     1300 

Dresden    . 

.    1290 

Berlin 

1190 

Boston 

itte 

.     1130 

Christiania 

:  ;s§s 

Budapest  . 

Mnnieh  . 

Milan     . 

Florence. 

Vienna    .         . 

Stockholm 

St  Petersburg. 

Moscow. 

Paris 

Hamburg 

London. 


There  is  compaiatively  little  diphtheria  in  India  and  Japan, 
but  in  Egypt,  the  Cape  and  Australasia  it  prevails  very  extensively 
among  tbe  urban  populations.  The  roorulity  varies  greatly  from 
yearloyearinaUcoonttieaanddtiea.  In  Berlin,  lor  instance,  it 
basoadllated  between  a  maximum  of  34ao  in  iSJj  and  a  minimum 
et  340  in  1896;  in  New  York  between  3760  in  1877  *nd  Mo  iit 
1868;  in  Christiania  between  3190  in  r887  and  170  in  1871.  In 
some  American  dties  still  higher  maxima  have  been  recorded.  In 
other  words,  diphtheria,  though  always  endemic,  exhibits  at  timet 
a  great  increase  of  activity,  and  becomes  epidemic  or  even 
pandemic  The  following  table  for  1859-99  shows  fairly  well  tbe 
periodical  rise  ami  fall  in  England  and  Wales.  Diphtheria  and 
croup  are  given  both  separately  and  together,  showing  the 
increasing  transference  from  one  to  tbe  other  of  late  years. 
Diphtheria  was  first  entered  separately  in  the  year  1839. 

Deaths  from  Dipktktria  and  Croup  per  UiUion  tmng  M 
Enilatd  and  WaUt. 


Years. 


:iis 
1861-70 
1871-80 
1881-90 

1896-97 

1898 

1899 


lihtheria. 

Croup. 

and  Croup. 

5«7 

386 

803 

S61 

aao 

481 

185 
lai 

?JS 

% 

163 

M4 

307 

?ij 

70 
43 

3»4 
3" 

»44 

a? 

»7« 

»M 

3» 

315 

The  combined  figures  for  diphtheria  and  croup  in  later  years  are : — 
fi90o)  316;  (1901)  396;  (looj)  ass:  O903)  •9S:  (1904) 
(>90S)  «74!  ('906)  19OJ  (1907)  175:  (.<9<*)  «««• 


(1904)   «84! 


Several  facts  are  roughly  indicated  by  the  table.  It  begins 
with  an  extremely  severe  epidemic,  which  has  not  been  ap- 
proached since.  Then  follows  a  fall  extending  over  twenty  years. 
On  the  whole  this  diminution  was  progressive,  though  not  in 
reality  so  steady  as  the  decennial  grouping  makes  it  appear,  being 
interrupted  by  smaller  oscillations  in  single  years  and  groups  of 
years.  Still  the  main  fact  holds  good.  After  iSSo  an  opposite 
movement  began,  likewise  interrupted  by  minor  oscillations,  but 
on  the  whole  progressive,  and  culminating  in  the  year  1893  with  a 
death-rate  of  389,  the  highest  recorded  since  1865.  After  1896 
a  marked  fall  again  took  place.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  use  of  antitoxin,  which  only  began  on  a  considerable  Kale  in 
1895,  and  did  not  become  general  until  a  year  or  two  lateral 
least.  Its  effects  were  only  then  fully  felt.  The  registrar- 
general's  returns  record  mottah'ty,  not  prevalence— that  is  to 
say,  the  number  of  deaths,  not  of  cases. 

On  the  whole,  we  get  dear  evidence  of  an  epidemic  rise  and  fall, 
which  may  serve  to  dispose  of  some  erroneous  conceptions.  The 
beUef ,  held  until  recently,  that  diphtheria  is  steadily  increasing  in 
Great  Britain  was  obviously  premature;  it  did  rise  over  a  scries 
of  years,  but  has  now  ebbed  again.  Moreover,  the  general 
prevalence  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  notably  less 
than  in  tbe  previous  twelve  years.  Yet  it  is  during  years  since 
1870  that  compulsory  education  has  been  in  existence  and 
main  drainage  chiefly  carried  out.  It  follows  that  neither  school 
attendance  nor  sewer  gas  cxerdses  such  an  important  influence 
over  tbe  cpidemidty  of  diphtheria  as  some  other  conditionv 
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What  are  those  conditions?  Dr  Newsholme  has  advanced  the 
theory,  based  on  an  elaborate  examination  of  statistics  in  various 
countries,  that  the  activity  of  diphtheria  is  connected  with  the 
rainfall,  and  he  lays  down  the  following  general  induction  from 
the  facts:  "  Diphtheria  only  becomes  epidemic  in  years  in  which 
the  rainfall  is  deficient,  and  the  epidemics  are  on  the  largest  scale 
when  three  or  more  years  of  deficient  rainfall  follow  each  other." 
He  points  out  that  the  comparative  rarity  of  diphtheria  in  tropical 
climates,  which  arc  characterized  by  excessive  rainfall,  and  its 
greater  prevalence  in  continental  than  in  insular  countries, 
confirm  his  theory.  His  observations  seem  quite  contrary  to  the 
view  laid  down  by  various  authorities,  and  hitherto  accepted, 
that  wet  weather  favours  diphtheria.  The  two,  however,  are  not 
irreconcilable.  The  key  to  the  problem — and  possibly  to  many 
other  epidcnuological  problems — may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
movements  of  the  subsoil  water.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
different  observers,  and  particularly  by  Mr  M.  A.  Adams,  who  has 
for  some  years  made  a  study  of  the  subsoil  water  at  Maidstone, 
that  there  is  a  definite  connexion  between  it  and  diphtheria.  In 
England  the  underground  water  normally  reaches  its  lowest  level 
at  the  end  of  the  summer;  then  it  gradually  rises,  fed  by  percola- 
tion from  the  winter  rains,  reaching  a  maximum  level  about  the 
end  of  March,  after  which  it  gradually  smks.  This  maximum 
level  Mr  Adams  calls  the  aimual  spring  cleaning  of  the  soil,  and 
his  observations  go  to  show  that  when  the  normal  movement  is 
arrested  or  disturbed,  diphtheria  becomes  active.  Now  that  is 
what  happens  in  periods  of  drought.  The  underground  water 
does  not  rise  to  its  usual  level,  and  there  is  no  spring  cleaning. 
The  hypothesis,  then,  is  this:  The  diphtheria  bacillus  lives  in  the 
soil,  but  is  "  drowned  out  "  in  wet  periods  by  the  subsoil  water. 
In  droughty  ones  it  lives  and  flourishes  in  the  warm,  dry  soil; 
then  when  rain  comes,  it  is  driven  out  with  the  ground  air  into  the 
bouses.  This  process  will  continue  for  some  time,so  that  epidemic 
outbreaks  may  well  seem  to  be  associated  with  wet.  But  they 
begin  in  drought,  and  arc  stopped  by  long-continued  periods  of 
copious  rainfall.  This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  observed  fact 
that  diphtheria  is  a  seasonal  disease,  always  most  prevalent  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year.  The  summer  develops  the  poison  in  the 
soil,  the  autumnal  rains  bring  it  out.  The  fact  that  the  same 
cause  does  not  produce  the  same  effect  in  tropical  countries  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  the  extreme  violence  of  the  alternations, 
which  are  too  great  to  suit  this  particular  microorgam'sm,  or 
possibly  the  regularity  of  the  rainfall  prevents  its  development. 

The  foregoing  hypothesis  is  supported  by  a  good  deal  of 
evidence,  and  notably  by  the  concurrence  of  the  great  epidemic 
or  pandemic  prevalence  in  Great  Britain,  culminating  in  1839, 
witha  prolonged  period  of  exceptionally  deficient  rainfall.  Again, 
the  highest  death-rate  registered  since  1865  was  in  1893,  a  year 
of  similarly  exceptional  drought.  But  it  is  no  more  than  an 
hypothesis,  and  the  fate  of  former  theories  is  a  warning  agiinst 
drawing  conclusions  from  statistics  and  records  extending  over 
too  short  a  period  of  time.  The  warning  is  particularly  necessary 
in  connexion  with  meteorological  conditions,  which  are  apt  to 
upset  all  calculations.  As  it  happens,  a  period  of  deficient  rain- 
fall even  greater  than  that  of  iSs4-t8s8  has  recently  been 
experienced.  It  began  in  1S93  and  culminated  in  the  extra- 
ordinary season  of  1899.  The  dry  years  were  1893,  1895,  1896, 
1898  and  1899,  and  the  deficiency  of  rainfall  was  not  made  good 
by  any  considerable  excess  in  1894  and  1897.  It  surpassed  all 
records  at  Greenwich ;  streams  and  wells  ran  dry  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  flow  of  the  Thames  and  Lea  was  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  ever  recorded.  There  should  be,  according  to 
the  theory,  at  least  a  very  large  increase  in  the  prevalence  of 
diphtheria.  To  a  certain  extent  it  has  held  good.  There  was  a 
marked  rise  in  1893-1896  over  the  preceding  period,  though  not 
so  large  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  it  was  followed  by  a 
decided  fall  in  1897-1898.  The  experience  of  1R98  contradicts, 
that  of  1899  supports,  the  theory.  Further  light  is  therefore 
required;  but  perhaps  the  failure  of  the  recent  drought  to  produce 
results  at  all  comparable  with  the  epidemic  of  the  'fifties  may  be 
due  to  variations  In  the  resistance  of  the  disease,  which  differs 
wideiv  In  different  years.    It  may  also  be  due  in  part  to  improved 


sanitation,  to  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases,  the  use  of 
isolation  hospit.ils,  which  have  greatly  developed  in  quite  recent 
years,  and,  lastly,  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  antitoxin.  If  these 
be  the  real  explanations,  then  scientific  and  administrative  work 
has  not  been  thrown  away  after  all  in  combating  this  very  painful 
and  fatal  enemy  of  the  young. 

The  conditions  governing  the  general  prevalence  of  diphtheria, 
and  its  epidemic  rise  and  fall,  which  have  just  been  discussed,  do 
not  touch  the  question  of  actual  dissemination.    The 
contagion  is  spread  by  means  which  arc  in  consunt      SJlJJ^" 
operation,  whether  the  general  amount  of  disease  is 
great  or  small.    Water,  so  important  in  some  epidemic  diseases, 
is  believed  not  to  be  one  of  them,  though  a  negative  proof  based 
on  absence  of  evidence  cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusive.    On 
the  other  hand,  milk  is  undoubtedly  a  means  of  dissemination. 
Several  outbreaks  of  an  almost  explosivofharacter.  besides  minor 
extensions  of  disease  from  one  place  to  another,  have  been  traced 
to  this  cause.    Milk  may  be  contaminated  in  various  ways — ^at 
the  dairy,  for  instance,  or  on  the  way  to  customers, — but  several 
cases,  investigated  by  the  officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  others,  have  been  thought  to  point  to  infection  from  cows 
suffering  from  a  diphtheritic  affection  of  the  udder.    The  part 
played  by  aerial  convection  is  undetermined,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  infecting  material  is  conveyed  any 
distance  by  wind  or  air  currents.    Instances  which  seem  to  point 
to  the  contrary  may  be  explained  in  other  ways,  and  particularly 
by  the  fact,  now  fully  demonstrated,  that  persons  suffering  from 
minor  sore  throats,  not  recognized  as  diphtheria,  may  carry  the 
disease  about  and  introduce  it  into  other  localities.    Human 
intercourse  is  the  most  important  means  of  disseminaUon,  the 
contagion  passing  from  person  to  person  either  by  actual  contact, 
as  in  kissing,  or  by  the  use  of  the  same  utensils  and  articles,  or  by 
mere  proximity.    In  the  last  case  the  germs  must  be  supposed  to 
be  air-borne  for  short  distances,  and  to  enter  with  the  breath. 
Rooms  appear  liable  to  become  infected  by  the  presence  of 
diphtheritic  cases,  and  so  spread  the  disease  among  other  persons 
using  them.    At  a  small  outbreak  which  occurred  at  Darenth 
Asylum  in  1898  the  infection  clung  obstinately  to  a  parricular 
ward,  in  spite  of  the  prompt  removal  of  all  cases,  and  fresh  ones 
continued  to  occur  until  it  had  been  thoroughly  disinfected,  alter 
which  there  were  no  more.    The  part  played  by  human  inter- 
course in  fostering  the  spread  of  the  disease  suggests  that  it  would 
naturally  be  more  prevalent  in  urban  commum'ties,  where  people 
congregate  together  more,  than  in  rural  ones.    This  is  at  variance 
with  the  conclusion  laid  down  by  some  authorities,  that  in  this 
country  diphtheria  used  to  affect  chiefly  the  sparsely  populated 
districts,  and  though  tending  to  become  more  urban,  is  still 
rathcraruraldisease.    That  Wew  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the 
distribution  by  counties  in  England  and  Wales  from  1855  to  1880, 
and  it  has  been  generally  accepted  and  repeated  until  it  has 
become  a  sort  of  axiom.    Of  course  the  facts  of  distribution  are 
facts,  but  the  general  inference  drawn  from  them,  that  diphtheria 
peculiariy  affc-cts  the  country  and  is  changing  its  kabilal,  may  be 
erroneous.     Dr  Newsholme,  by  taking  a  wider  basis  of  experience, 
has  arrived  at  the  opposite  conclusion,  and  finds  that  diphtheria 
does  not,  in  fact,  flourish  more  in  sparsely-peopled  districts, 
"  When  a  sufficiently  long  scries  of  years  is  taken,"  he  says,  "  It 
appears  clear  that  there  is  more  diphtheria  in  urban  than  in  rural 
communities."    The  rate  for  London  has  always  been  in  excess  of 
that  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.    Its  distribution  at  any 
given  time  is  determined  by  a  number  of  circumstances,  and  by 
their  incidental  co-operation,  not  by  any  property  or  predilection 
for  town  or  country  inherent  in  the  disease.    There  are  the 
epidemic  condirions  of  soil  and  rainfall,  previously  discussed 
which  vary  widely  in  different  localities  at  different  times;  there 
is  the  steady  influence  of  regular  intercourse,  and  the  accidental 
element  of  special  distribution  by  various  means.    These  things 
may  combine  to  alter  the  incidence.    In  short,  accident  play* 
too  great  a  part  to  permit  any  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  distribution,  except  from  a  very  wide  basis  of  experience. 
The  variations  are  very  great  and  sometimes  very  sudden.     For 
instance,  the  county  of  London  for  some  years  headed  the  list 
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ht.'rins  a  far  higher  death-rate  than  any  other.  In  1898  it  dropped 
to  (he  fifth  place,  and  was  surpassed  by  Rutland,  a  purely  rural 
county,  which  had  the  lowest  mortality  of  all  in  the  previous  year 
and  very  nearly  the  lowest  for  the  previous  ten  years.  Again, 
South  Wales,  which  had  had  a  low  mortality  for  some  years, 
suddenly  came  into  prominence  as  a  diphtheria  district,  and  in 
1S98  bad  the  highest  death-rate  in  the  country.  Staffordshire 
and  Bedfordshire  show  a  similar  rise,  the  one  an  urban,  the  other 
a  rural,  county.  AU  the  northern  counties,  both  rural  and  urban, 
— namely,Northumbcrland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmorland, 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire  and  Lincolnshire, — had  a  vciy 
bigh  rate  in  1861-1S70,  and  a  low  one  in  189&-189S.  It  is 
obviously  unsafe  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  distribution 
data  on  a  small  scale.  Diphtheria  appears  to  creep  about  very 
llowly,  as  a  rule,  from  place  to  place,  and  from  one  part  of  a  large 
town  to  another;  it  forsakes  one  district  and  appears  in  another; 
occasionally  it  attacks  a  fresh  locality  with  great  energy,  pre- 
sumably because  the  local  conditions  are  exceptionally  favourable, 
which  may  be  due  to  the  soil  or,  possibly,  to  the  susceptibility  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  are,  so  to  speak,  virgin  ground.  But  through 
;t  all  personal  infection  is  the  chief  means  of  spread. 

The  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  has  directed  great  attention  to 
the  practical  question  of  school  influence.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  it  plays  a  very  considerable  part  in  spreading 
diphtheria.  The  incidence  of  the  disease  is  chiefly  on  children, 
and  nothing  so  often  and  regularly  brings  large  numbers  together 
in  close  contact  under  the  same  roof  as  school  attendance. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  furnishes  such  constant  and  extensive  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  infection.  Many  outbreaks  have  definitely 
been  traced  to  schools.  In  London  the  subject  has  been  very 
fully  investigated  by  Sir  Shirley  Murphy,  the  medical  officer  of 
health  to  the  London  County  Council,  and  by  Dr  W.  R.  Smith, 
formerly  medical  olBcer  of  health  to  the  London  School  Board. 
Sir  Shirley  Murphy  has  shown  that  a  special  incidence  on  children 
of  school  age  began  to  manifest  itself  after  the  adoption  of 
compulsory  education,  and  that  the  summer  holidays  are  marked 
by  a  distinct  diminution  of  cases,  which  is  succeeded  by  an 
increase  on  the  return  to  school.  Dr  W.  R.  Smith's  observations 
are  directed  rather  to  minimizing  the  effect  of  school  infiucnce, 
and  to  showing  that  it  is  less  important  than  other  factors; 
which  is  doubtless  true,  as  has  been  already  remarked.  It 
appears  that  the  heaviest  incidence  falls  upon  infants  under  school 
age,  and  that  liability  diminishes  progressively  after  school  age 
Is  reached.  But  this  by  no  means  disposes  of  the  importance  of 
school  influence,  as  the  younger  children  at  home  may  be  infected 
by  older  ones,  who  have  picked  up  the  contagion  at  school,  but, 
being  less  susceptible,  are  less  severely  affected  and  exhibit  no 
worse  symptoms  than  a  sore  throat.  From  a  practical  point  of 
view  the  problem  is  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with,  as  it  is  virtually 
impos^ble  to  ensure  the  exclusion  of  all  infection,  on  account 
of  the  deceptively  mild  forms  it  may  assume;  but  considering 
how  very  often  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  necessitate  the  closing  of 
schools,  it  would  probably  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  authorities 
to  discourage,  rather  than  to  compel,  the  attendance  of  children 
with  sore  throats.  A  fact  of  some  interest  revealed  by  statistics 
is  that  in  the  earliest  years  of  life  the  incidence  of  diphtheria  is 
greater  upon  male  than  upon  female  children,  but  from  three 
years  onwards  the  position  is  reversed,  and  with  every  succeeding 
year  the  relative  female  liability  becomes  greater.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  habit  of  kissing  maintained  among  females,  but 
more  and  more  abandoned  by  boys  from  babyhood  onwards. 

All  these  considerations  suggest  the  importance  of  segregating 
the  sick  in  isolation  hospitals.  Of  late  years  this  preventive 
measure  has  been  Carried  out  with  increasing  efficiency,  owing  to 
the  better  provision  of  such  hospitals  and  the  greater  willingness 
of  the  public  to  make  use  of  them;  and  probably  the  improve- 
ment so  effected  has  had  some  share  in  keeping  down  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  to  comparatively  moderate  proportions. 
Unfortunately,  the  complete  segregation  of  infected  persons  is 
hardly  possible,  because  of  the  mild  symptonis,  and  even  absence 
«f  symptoms,  exhibited  by  some  individuals.  A  further  difficulty 
arises  with  reference  to  the  discharge  of  patients.    It  has  been 


proved  that  the  badUua  may  petsitt  almost  indefinitely  in  the 
air-passages  in  certain  cases,  and  in  a  considerable  proportion  it 
does  persist  for  several  weeks  after  convalescence.  On  returning 
home  such  cases  may,  and  often  do,  infect  others. 

Since  the  antitoxin  treatment  was  introduced  in  1S94  it  has 
oversliadowed  all  other  methods.  We  owe  this  drug  originally 
to  the  Berlin  school  of  bacteriologists,  and  particularly  Tinrnut 
toDrBehring.  Thcideaof  making  use  of  serum  arose 
about  1890,  out  of  researches  made  in  connexion  with  Mechnikov's 
theory  of  phagocytosis,  by  which  is  meant  the  action  of  the 
phagocytes  or  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  in  destroying  the 
bacteria  of  disease.  It  was  shown  by  the  German  bacteriologists 
that  the  serum  or  liquid  part  of  the  blood  plays  an  equally  or  more 
important  part  in  resisting  disease,  and  the  idea  of  combating 
the  toxins  produced  by  pathogenic  bacteria  with  resistant  serum 
injected  into  the  blood  presented  itself  to  several  workers.  The 
idea  was  followed  up  and  worked  out  independently  in  France  and 
Germany,  so  successfully  that  by  the  year  1894  the  serum  treat- 
ment had  been  tried  on  a  considerable  scale  with  most  encourag- 
ing results.  Some  of  these  were  published  in  Germany  in  the 
earlier  part  of  that  year,  and  at  the  International  Hygienic 
Congress,  held  in  Budapest  a  little  later,  Dr  Roux,  of  the  lostitut 
Fasteur,  whose  experience  was  somewhat  more  extensive  than 
that  of  his  German  colleagues,  read  a  paper  giving  the  result  of 
several  hundred  cases  treated  in  Fans.  When  all  allowance  for 
errors  had  been  made,  they  showed  a  remarkable  and  even 
astonishing  reduction  of  mortality,  fully  confirming  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  German  experiments.  This  consensus  of 
independent  opinion  proved  a  great  stimulus  to  further  trial,  and 
before  long  one  dinique  after  another  told  the  same  tale.  The 
evidence  was  so  favourable  that  Frofessor  Virchow — the  last  man 
to  be  carried  away  by  a  novelty — declared  it  "  the  imperative 
duty  of  medical  men  to  use  the  new  remedy  "  {Tin  Times,  19th  • 
Oaober  1894).  Since  then  an  enormous  mass  of  facts  has 
accumulated  from  all  quarters  of  the  glober  all  testifying  to 
the  value  of  antitoxin  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria.  The 
experience  of  the  hospitals  of  the  London  Metropolitan  Asylum* 
Board  for  Svc  years  before  and  after  antitoxin  may  be  given 
as  a  particularly  instructive  illustration;  but  the  subsequent 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  mortality  (12  in  1900,  ii-j  in  i9or, 
iO'8  in  1902, 9-3  in  tgoj,  and  an  average  of  9  in  1904-190S)  added 
further  confirmation. 

AimatU  Cas€  Uartaliiy  m  UttrgpoliUm  Atytxms  Boartt 
Hnpiuau 


Before  Antttonn. 

Mortality 
Year.  per  cent. 

I«90  .  .  .  335$ 
1891  .  .  .  30-61 
1893  .  .  .  29-si 
•893  •  •  ■  30-4a 
J894  .        .        .   2929 


After  Antitoxin. 

Mortality 
Year.  per  cent. 

1895  .  2».8s 

1896  .  .  .    2I-30 

■!»|[  •      •        "•?» 

1898  .        .  15-37 

1899  .        .        .    13-95 


The  numtwr  of  cases  dealt  with  in  these  five  antitoxin  years 
ivas  32,835,  or  an  average  of  6567  a  year,  and  the  broad  result 
is  a  reduction  of  mortality  by  more  than  one-half.  It  is  a 
fair  inference  that  the  treatment  saves  the  lives  of  about  1000 
children  every  year  hi  London  alone.  This  refers  to  all  cases. 
Those  which  occur  in  the  hospitals  as  a  sequel  to  scarlet  fever,  and 
consequently  come  under  treatment  from  the  commencement, 
show  very  much  more  striking  results.  The  case  mortality,  which . 
was  468%  in  1892  and  58-8%  in  1893,  has  been  reduced  to 
3-6%  since  the  introduction  of  antitoxhi.  But  the  evidence  is 
not  from  statistics  alone.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the  treatment 
is  equally  attested  by  clinical  observation.  Dr  Roux's  original 
account  has  been  confirmed  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses  year  after 
year.  "  One  may  say,"  he  wrote, "  that  the  appearance  of  most 
of  the  patients  is  totally  different  from  what  it  used  to  be. 
The  pale  and  leaden  faces  are  scarcely  seen  in  the  wards;  the 
expression  of  the  children  is  brighter  and  more  lively."  Adult 
patients  have  described  the  relief  afforded  by  inoculation;  it  acts 
like  a  charm,  and  Kfts  the  deadly  feeling  of  oppression  off  like 
a  cloud  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Finally,  the  counteracting 
effect  of  antitoxin  in  preventing  the  disintegrating  action  of  the 
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diphtheritic    toxin   on 
the  nervous  tissues  has 

ibecD  demonstrated 
pathologically.  There 
i  are  some  who  still  tSect 
I  scepticism  as  to  the 
!  value  of  this  drug. 
;  They  cannot  be  ac- 
I  quainted  with  the  evi- 
[  dence,  for  if  the  efficacy 

>  of  antitoxin  in  the  treat- 

>  ment  of  diphtheria  has 

>  not  been  proved,  then 
I  neither  can  the  efficacy 
'  of  any  treatment  for 
'  anything  be  said  to  be 
!  proved.  Prophylactic 
I  properties  are  also 
I  claimed  lor  the  serum; 
'.  but  protection  is  neccs- 
!  sarily  more  difficult  to 
'  demonstrate  than  cure, 

and  though  there  is 
',  some  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  claim,  it  has 
not  been  fully  made 
out.    . 

AUTHORITIE  S, — 
Atiams,  Public  Health, 
vol.  vii. :  Thorne  Thoroe, 
liilrov  Leclurei  (1891): 
Newsnolme,  Epidenk 
Diphlhrria ;  W.  R.  Smith. 
Harbrn  Leclurei  (1890); 
ViuT^hy, Report  loLonaon 
Coiinly  Council  (1894); 
Sims  Woodhcad.  Report 
to  Metropolilan  AsylulHt 
Board  (1901). 

DIPLODOCUS.  a 
gigantic  extinct  land 
reptile  discovered  In 
roclts  of  Upper  Jurassic 
age  in  western  North 
America,  the  best- 
known  example  of  a 
Sauropodous  Dinosaur. 
The  first  scattered  re- 
mains of  a  skeleton  were 
found  in  1877  by  Prof. 
S.  W.  WilKston  near 
CaBon  City,  Colorado; 
and  the  tidl  and  bind- 
limb  of  this  spedmcn 
were  described  in  the 
following  year  by  Prof. 
O.  C.  Marsh.  He 
noticed  that  in  the  part 
of  the  tail  which  dragged 
on  the  ground,  each 
chevron  bone  below  the 
vertebral  column  con- 
sisted of  a  pair  of  bars; 
and  as  so  peculiar  an 
arrangement  for  the 
protection  of  the  artery 
and  vein  beneath  the 
tail  had  not  previously 
been  observed  in  any 
animal,  he  proposed 
the  aaifie  DiflocUxus 
("  double  beam "  or 
"  double  bar  ")  for  the 
new  reptile,  adding  the 


specific  name  len(ia  in  allusioR  to  the  ebngated  shape  of  the 
tail  vertebrae.  In  1884  Prof.  Marsh  described  the  head, 
vertebrae  and  pelvis  of  the  same  skeleton,  which  is  now 
in  the  National  Museum,  Washington.  In  1897  the  next 
imporunt  specimen,  a  tail  associated  with  other  fragments, 
apparently  of  Dtptodocus  tongus,  was  obtained  by  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  from  Como  Bluffs, 
Wyoming.  In  1899-1900  large  parts  of  two  skeletons  of  another 
species,  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation,  were  disinterred 
by  Messrs  J.  L.  Wortman,  0.  A.  Peterson  and  J.  B.  Hatcher  io 
Sheep  Creek,  Albany  county,  Wyo.,  and  these  are  now  exhibited 
with  minor  discoveries  In  the  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburg.  There 
are  also  other  specimens  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming.  In  1901  Mr  J.  B.  Hatcher  studied  the  new 
species  at  Pittsburg,  named  it  Diplodocus  carntiii,  and  published 
the  first  restored  sketch  of  a  complete  skeleton.  Shortly  after- 
wards plaster  casts  of  the  finest  specimens  were  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Mr  J.  B.  Hatcher  and  Dr  W.  J.  Holland,  and 
these  were  skilfully  combined  to  form  the  cast  of  a  completely 
reconstructed  skeleton,  which  was  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  by  Andrew  Carnegie  in.  1905.  This  reconstruction  is 
based  primarily  on  a  well-preserved  ch-iin  of  vertebrae,  extending 
from  the  second  cervical  to  the  twelfth  caudal,  associated  with 
the  ribs,  pelvis  and  several  Umb-bones.  The  tail  is  completed 
from  twoother specimens  io  the  Carnegie  Museum,  having  caudals 
13  to  36  and  37  to  73  respectively  in  apparently  unbroken  series. 
Prof.  Marsh's  specimen  in  Washington  supplied  the  greater  part 
of  the  skull;  and  the  fore-foot  is  copied  from  a  specimen  in  New 
York. 

The  cast  of  the  reConstruued  skeleton  of  DipMocus  cancgii 
measures  84  ft.  in  length  and  i>  fl.  9  in.  in  maximum  height  at 
the  hiod-limba.  It  displays  the  elongated  neck  and  tail  and  the 
relatively  amaU  head  so  characteristic  of  the  Sauropodous 
Dinosaun.  The  skuU  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  neck,  denot- 
ing a  browsing  animal;  while  the  feeble  blunt  teeth  and  flat 
expanded  snout  suggest  feeding  among  succulent  water-weeds. 
The  Urge  narial  opening  at  the  highest  point  of  the  bead  probably 
indicates  an  aquatic  mode  of  life,  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  soft  valve  to  close  the  nostrils  when  under  water.  The 
diminutive  brain-cavity,  scarcely  large  enough  to  contain  a 
walnut,  is  noteworthy.  There  are  104  vertebrae,  namely,  ij  in 
the  necit,  1 1  in  the  back,  s  in  the  sacrum  and  73  in  the  tail.  Tba 
presacral  vertebrae  are  of  remarkably  light  construction,  the 
plates  and  struts  of  bone  being  arranged  to  give  the  greatest 
strength  with  the  least  weighL  The  end  of  the  tail  is  a  flexible 
hish,  which  would  probably  be  used  as  a  weapon,  like  the  tail  of 
some  existing  lizards.  The  feet,  notwithstanding  the  weight. they 
had  to  support,  are  as  unsymmctrical  as  those  o[  a  crocodile,  with 
claws  only  on  the  t^ree  inner  toes.  There  is  no  external  armour. 
.  SeeO.  C.  Marsh,  i4mcr.  Joum.Sci.  ser.  3,  vol.  xvi.  (i878J.p.  414. 
pt.  viii.,  and  lot.  cit.  vol,  xxvii.  {1884),  p.  t6f,  pis.  ii>.,  iv.; 
H.  F.  Osbom,  item.  Amir.  ilm.  Hal.  Ilia.  vol.  I.  pt.  v.  (I8«9): 
I.  B.  Hatcher,  Item.  Canepe  Ifta.  vol.  i.  No.  I  (■901),  and  vol.  41. 
No.  I  (1903) ;  W.  I.  Holland,  Htm.  Cameeit  Itut.  voL  ii.  No.  6 
(1906).  (A.  S.  Wa) 

DIPLOMACT  (Fr.  diplomalU),  the  art  of  Conducting  inter- 
national negotiations.  The  word,  borrowed  from  the  French,  has 
the  same  derivation  as  Diplomatic  (g.T.),  and,  according  to  the 
ffew  Eniliik  Dictionary,  was  first  used  in  England  so  late  as  1796 
by  3urke.  Yet  there  is  no  other  word  in  the  English  language 
that  could  supply  its  exact  sense.  The  need  for  such  a  term 
was  indeed  not  felt;  for  what  we  know  as  diplomacy  was  long 
regarded,  partly  as  falling  under  the  Jus  teiUium  or  international 
law,  partly  as  a  kind  of  activity  morally  somewhat  suspect  and 
incapable  of  being  brought  under  any  system.  Moreover,  though 
in  a  certain  sense  it  is  as  old  as  history,  diplomacy  as  a  uniform 
system,  based  upon  generally  recognized  rules  and  directed  by 
a  diplomatic  hierarchy  having  a  fixed  international  status,  is  of 
qm'te  modem  growth  even  in  Europe.  It  was  finally  established 
onlyat  the  congresses  of  Vienna  (181  s)  and  Aix-la-Chapelle(i.'<i8), 
while  its  eficctive  extension  to  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  European  civilization,  was  comparatively 
an  aOair  of  yesterday.    So  Ute  as  1876  it  was  possible  for  the 
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writer  on  thit  subject  In  the  gth  edition  of  the  Ettcydapaedia 
Britaniika  to  say  that  "  it  would  be  an  historical  absurdity  to 
suppose  diplomatic  relations  connecting  together  China,  Burma 
and  Japan,  as  they  connect  the  great  European  powers." 

PrtHcipUs. — Though  diplomacy  has  been  usually  treated  under 
the  bead  oi  international  law^it  would  perhaps  be  more  consonant 
with  the  {acts  to  place  international  law  under  diplomacy.  The 
[>rindples  and  rules  governing  the  intercourse  of  states,  defined 
by  a  long  succession  of  international  lawyers,  have  no  sanction 
save  the  consensus  of  the  powers,  established  and  maintained 
by  diplomacy  (see  Baunce  oj  Powek)  ;  In  so  far  as  they  have 
become,  by  international  agreement,  more  than  mere  pious 
opinions  of  theorists,  they  ate  working  rules  established  for 
mutual  convenience,  which  it  is  the  function  of  diplomacy  to 
safeguard  or  to  use  for  its  own  ends.  In  any  case  they  by  no 
means  cover  the  whole  field  of  diplomatic  activity;  and,  were 
they  swept  away,  the  art  of  diplomacy,  developed  through  long 
a^cs  of  experience,  would  survive. 

This  experience  may  perhaps  be  called  the  science,  a*  distinct 
from  the  art,  of  diplomacy.  It  covers  not  only  the  province  of 
international  law,  but  the  vast  field  of  recorded  experience  which 
we  know  as  history,  of  which  indeed  international  law  is  but  a 
part;  for,  as  Bielfeld  in  his  ImtUutioia  pUUigua  (La  Haye,  lyio, 
I.  L  ch.  ii.  {  13)  points  out, "  public  law  is  founded  on  facts.  To 
know  it  we  must  know  history,  which  is  the  soul  of  this  science 
IS  of  politics  in  geiwrel."  The  broad  outlook  on  human  affairs 
implied  in  "  historical  sense  "is  more  necessary  to  the  diplomatist 
under  modem  conditions  than  in  the  i8th  century,  when  inter- 
national policy  was  still  wholly  imder  the  control  of  princes 
and  their  immediate  advisers.  Diplomacy  was  then  a  game  of 
wits  played  in  a  narrow  circle.  It»  objects  too  were  narrower; 
for  states  were  practically  regaided  as  the  property  of  their 
sovereigns,  which  it  was  the  main  function  of  their  "  agents  "  to 
enlarge  or  to  protect,  while  scarcely  less  important  than  the 
preservation  or  rearrangement  of  territorial  boundaries  was  that 
of  precedence  and  etiquette  generally,  over  which  an  incredible 
amount  of  time  was  wasted.  The  kaule  diplomalU  thus  resolved 
itself  into  a  process  of  exalted  haggling,  conducted  with  an 
utter  disregard  of  the  ordinary  standards  of  morality,  but  with 
the  most  exquisite  politeness  and  in  accordance  with  ever 
more  and  more  elaborate  rules.  Much  of  the  outcome  of  these 
dead  debates  has  become  stereotyped  in  the  conventions  of  the 
diplomatic  service;  but  the  character  of  diplomacy  itself  has 
ondergone  a  great  change.  This  change  is  threefold:  firstly,  as 
the  result  of  the  greater  sense  of  the  community  of  interests 
among  nations,  which  was  one  of  the  outcomes  of  the  French 
Revolution;  secondly,  owing  to  the  rise  of  democracy,  with  its 
expression  in  parliamentary  assemblies  and  in  the  press;  thirdly, 
through  the  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  diplomatic  agent,  due 
to  modem  means  of  communication. 

The  first  of  these  changes  may  be  dated  to  the  dicular  of  Count 
Kaunitz  of  the  17th  of  July  tjgt,  in  which,  in  face  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  impressed  upon  the  powers  the  duty  of  making  common 
cause  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  "  public  peace,  the  tran- 
quillity of  states,  the  inviolability  of  possessions,  and  the  faith  of 
treaties."  The  duty  of  watching  over  the  common  interests  of 
Europe,  or  of  the  world,  was  thus  for  the  first  time  officially 
ncognised  as  a  function  of  diplomacy,  since  common  action  could 
only  be  taken  as  the  result  of  diplomatic  negotiations.  It  would 
be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  effective  results  of  this  idea,  even  when 
it  had  crystallized  in  the  Grand  Alliance  of  r8i4  and  been  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  in  the  Holy  Alliance  of  the  16th  of  September 
iSijandthedcclarationof  Aiz-la-Chapelle.  Thecynical  picture 
given  by  La  Bruyire  of  the  diplomatist  of  the  18th  century  still 
lenuined  largely  true:  "  His  talk  is  only  of  peace,  of  alliances, 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  of  the  public  interests;  in  icality 
be  is  thinking  only  of  his  own,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  of  his  master 
or  of  his  republic." '  The  proceedingsof  the  congress  of  Vienna 
proved  bow  little  the  common  good  weighed  unless  reinforced 
by  particular  interests;  but  the  conception  of  "  Europe  "  as  a 
political  entity  none  the  less  survived.    The  congresses,  notably 

■La  Bruyire,  Caraclira,  it.  77  (ed.  P.  Jouast.  Paris.  1881). 


the  congress  of  Aix-hi-ChapcIIe  ff  t.)  in  tSiS,  were  in  a  certain 
sense  European  parliaments,  and  their  ostensible  object  was  the 
furtherance  of  common  interests.  Had  the  imperial  dreamer 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia  had  his  way,  they  would  have  bees 
permanently  established  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
and  would  have  included,  not  the  great  powers  only,  but  re- 
presentatives of  every  state  (see  Auxanoex  I.  and  Eraopz: 
History).  Whatever  the  effective  value  of  that  "  Concert  tA 
Europe  "  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  period  of  the  congresses, 
it  certainly  produced  a  great  effect  on  the  spirit  and  the  practice 
of  diplomacy.  In  the  congresses  and  conferences  diplomacy 
assumes  international  functions  both  legislative  and  admini- 
strative. The  diplomat  is  responsible,  not  only  to  his  own 
government,  but  to  "Europe."  Thus  Castlereagh  was  accused  of 
suborxlinatiog  the  interests  Of  Great  Britain  to  those  of  Europe; 
and  the  same  charge  was  brought,  perhaps  with  greater  justice, 
against  Mettemich  in  respect  of  Austria.  Canning's  principle  of 
"  Every  nation  for  itself  and  God  for  us  all  1"  prevailed,  it  is 
true,  over  that  of  Alexander's  "  Confederation  of  Europe'";  yet, 
as  one  outcome  of  the  congresses,  every  diplomatic  agent,  though 
he  represents  the  interests  of  his  own  state,  has  behind  him  the 
whole  body  of  the  treaties  which  constitute  the  public  law  o( 
the  worid,  of  which  he  is  in  some  sort  the  interpreter  and  the 
guardian* 

Parallel  with  this  devdopment  tuns  the  second  ^tecess  making 
for  change:  the  incteuing  responsibility  of  diplomacy  to  publio 
opinion.  To  discuss  all  the  momentous  issues  involved  in  this  is 
impossible;  but  the  subject  is  too  important  to  be  altogether 
passed  over,  since  it  is  one  of  the  main  problems  of  modem 
international  intercourse,  and  concerns  every  one  who  by  his  vote 
may  influence  the  policy  of  the  state  to  which  he  belongs.  The 
question,  broadly  speaking,  is;  bow  far  has  the  public  discussion 
of  international  affairs  affected  the  legitimate  functions  of 
diplomacy  for  better  or  for  worse?  To  the  diplomatist  of  the 
old  school  the  answer  seems  clear.  For  him  diplomacy  was  too 
delicate  and  too  personal  an  art  to  survive  the  glare  and  confusion 
of  publicity.  Mettemich,  the  last  representative  qf  the  old  havU 
dipUmalie,  lived  to  moralize  over  the  ruin  caused  by  the  first 
manifestations  of  the  "  new  diplomacy,"  the  outcome  of  the  rise 
of  the  power  of  pubUc  opinion.  He  had  eariy,  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  unfavourably  contrasted  the  "  limited  "  constitutioiuj 
monarchies  of  the  west  with  the  "  free  "  autocracies  of  the  east 
of  Europe,  free  because  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  give  a 
public  account  of  their  actions.  He  himself  was  a  master  of  the 
old  diplomatic  art,  of  intrigue,  of  veiling  his  purpose  undcradoud 
of  magniloquence,  above  aD,  of  the  art  of  personal  fascination. 
But  public  opinion  was  for  him  only  a  dangerous  force  to  be  kept 
under  control;  and,  even  had  he  realized  the  necessity  for  appeal- 
ing to  it,  he  had  none  of  the  qualities  that  would  have  made  the 
appeal  successful.  In  direct  antagonism  to  him  was  George 
Canning,  who  may  be  called  the  great  prototype  of  the  "  new 
diplomacy,"  and  to  Mettemich  was  a  "  malevolent  meteor  hurled 
by  divine  providence  upon  Europe."  Canning  saw  dcariy  the 
immense  force  that  would  be  added  to  his  diplomatic  action  if 
he  had  behind  him  the  force  of  public  opinion.  In  answer  to 
Mettcmlch's  complaint  of  the  tone  of  speeches  in  parliament  and 
of  the  popular  support  given  in  England  to  revolutionary  move- 
ments, he  wrote, "  Our  influence,  if  it  is  to  be  maintained  abroad, 
must  be  secure  in  its  sources  of  strength  at  home:  and  the  sources 
of  that  strength  are  in  the  sympathy  between  the  people  and  the 
government;  in  the  union  of  the  public  sentiment  with  the  public 
counsels;  in  the  redprocal  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  crown."' 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  jump  to  the  conduslon  that  Canning 
was  wholly  right  and  Mettemich  wholly  wrong.  The  conditions 
of  the  Habsburg  monarchy  were  not  those  of  Great  Britain,' 
and  even  if  It  had  been  possible  to  speak  of  a  pubUc  opinion  in  the 
Austrian  empire  at  all,  it  certayily  possessed  no  such  organ  as 
the  British  parliament.    But  the  argument  may  be  carried  yet 

•  To  Wetlesky.  in  Supleton's  Csmmif.  i.  374. 

•  For  the  motives  of  Mettemicb's  foreign  pollcv  tt  Autnia- 
Hdmoaiy:  BUlaty  (iiL  }3a-3}3). 
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fortber.  In  the  abstract  tlie  snccess  of  the  policy  of  «  miimter 
in  «  democratic  state  must  ultimately  rest  upon  the  support  of 
public  opinion;  yet  the  necessity  for  this  support  has  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  aSain  its  peculiar  dangers.  In  the  difficult 
game  of  diplomacy  a  certain  reticence  is  always  necessary.  Secret 
sources  of  information  would  be  dried  up  were  they  to  be  lightly 
revealed;  a  plain  exposition  of  policy  would  often  give  an  undue 
advantage  to  the  other  party  to  a  negotiation.  Thus,  even  in 
Great  Britain,  the  diplomatic  correspondence  laid  before  parlia- 
ment is  carefully  edited,  and  all  governments  are  jealous  of 
granting  access  to  their  modem  archives.  Yet  a  representative 
assembly  is  apt  to  be  resentful  of  such  reservations.  Its  members 
know  little  cr  nothing  of  the  conditions  under  which  foreign 
affairs  are  conducted,  and  they  are  not  unnaturally  irritated 
by  explanations  which  seem  to  lack  candour  or  completeness. 
Canning  him^  had  experience  of  this  in  the  affair  of  the  capture 
of  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen;  and  Castlereagh's  diplomacy 
was  hampered  by  the  bitter  attacks  of  an  opposition  which 
accused  him,  with  little  justice,  of  pursuing  a  policy  which  he 
dared  not  reveal  in  ;ts  fuU  scope  to  parliament.  Moreover,  the 
appeal  to  public  opinion  may  be  used  as  a  diplomatic  weapon  for 
ends  no  less  "  selfish  "  than  any  aimed  at  by  the  old  diplomacy. 
Bismarck,  whose  statesmandiip  was  at  least  as  cynical  as  that  of 
Hetteroich,  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  taking  the  world  into  his 
confidence — when  it  suited  him  to  do  so;  and  the  "  reptile  press," 
hired  to  give  a  seemingly  independent  support  to  his  policy, 
was  one  of  his  most  potent  weapons.  So  far  the  only  necessary 
consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  power  of  public  opinion  on  the 
art  of  diplomacy  has  been  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  application; 
it  is  but  one  more  factor  to  be  dealt  with;  and  experience  has 
proved  that  it  is  subject  to  the  wOcs  of  a  skilful  diplomatist  no 
less  than  were  the  princes  and  statesmen  with  whom  the  old 
diplomacy  was  solely  concerned. 

The  third  factor  making  for  change — the  revolution  in  the 
means  of  communication  which  has  brought  all  the  wotid  into 
closer  touch — remains  to  be  discussed.  It  is  obvious  that  before 
the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  the  diplomatic  agent  was  in  a  far 
more  responsible  position  than  he  is  now,  when  he  can,  in  most 
cases,  receive  immediate  instructions  from  his  government  on 
difficult  questions  as  they  arise.  When  communication  was  still 
alow  there  was  often  no  time  to  await  instructions,  or  the  instruc- 
tions when  they  arrived  were  not  seldom  already  out  of  date  and 
had  to  be  set  aside  on  the  minister's  own  responsibility.  It  would, 
however,  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  change  as 
affecting  the  character  and  status  of  diplomatic  agents.  It  is  true 
that  the  tendency  has  been  for  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  to  hold 
the  threads  of  diplomacy  in  their  own  hands  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  was  formerly  the  case;  but  they  must  still  depend 
for  information  and  advice  on  the  "  man  on  the  spot,"  and  the 
success  of  their  policy  largely  depends  tipon  his  qualities  of 
discretion  and  judgment.  The  growth  of  democracy,  moreover, 
has  given  to  the  ambassador  a  new  and  peculiar  importance;  for 
be  represents  not  only  the  sovereign  to  the  sovereign,  but  the 
nation  to  the  nation;  and,  as  a  succession  of  notable  American 
ambassadors  to  Great  Britain  has  proved,  he  may  by  his  personal 
qualities  do  a  large  amount  to  remove  the  prejudices  and 
ignorances  which  stand  as  a  barrier  between  the  nations.  It 
marks  an  immense  advance  in  the  comity  of  ihtemational 
intercourse  when  the  representatives  of  friendly  powers  are 
no  longer  regarded  as  "  spies  rather  than  ambassadors,"  to  be 
"  quickly  heard  and  dismissed,"  as  Philippe  de  Commines  would 
have  them,  but  as  agreeable  guests  to  be  parted  from  with  regret. 

As  to  the  qualifications  for  an  ambassador,  it  is  clearly  im- 
possible to  hy  down  a  general  rule,  for  the  same  qualities  are 
obviously  not  required  in  Washington  as  in  Vienna,  nor  in  Paris 
as  in  Pekin.  Yet  the  effort  to  depict  the  ideal  ambassador  bulks 
largely  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  theorists,  and  the  demands  they 
make  are  sufficiently  alarming'.  Otlaviano  Matrgi,  himself  a 
diplomatist  of  the  brilliant  age  of  the  Renaissance,  has  left  us  in 
bis  De  teialo  (Hanoviae,  1506)  his  idea  of  what  an  ambassador 
should  be.  He  must  not  only  be  a  good  Christian  but  a  learned 
theologian;  be  must  be  ■  philosopher,  weB  vened  in  AristotI* 


and  Plato,  and  able  at  a  moment's  notice'to  solve  in  correct 
dialectical  form  the  most  abstruse  problems;  be  must  be  weH 
read  in  the  classics,  and  an  expert  in  mathematics,  ardiitecture, 
music,  physics  and  civil  and  canon  law.  He  must  not  only  know 
how  to  write  and  speak  Latin  with  classical  refinement,  but  he 
roust  be  a  master  of  Greek,  Spanish,  French,  German  and  Turkish. 
He  must  have  a  sound  knowledge  of  history,  geography  and  the 
science  of  war;  but  at  the  same  time  is  not  to  neglect  the  poets, 
and  never  to  be  without  his  Homer.  Add  to  this  that  he  must 
be  well  bom,  rich  and  of  a  handsome  presence,  and  we  have 
a  portrait  of  a  diplomatist  whose  original  can  hardly  have 
existed  even  in  that  age  of  brilliant  versatility.  The  Dutchman 
Fitderikus  de  Marselaer,  In  his  njput^ibr  tive  Ugatianum 
insigne  (Antwerp,  1618),  is  scarcely  less  exacting  than  the 
Venetian.  His  ideal  ambassador  is  a  nobleman  of  fine  presence 
and  in  the  prime  of  Hfe,  famous,  rich,  mum'ficent,  abstemious, 
not  violent,  nor  quarrelsome,  nor  morose,  no  flatterer,  learned, 
eloquent,  witty  without  being  talkative,  a  good  linguist,  widely 
read,  pmdent  and  cautious,  but  brave  aiid — as  he  adds  somewhat 
superfluously — many-sidcd. 

With  these  theoretical  perfections  one  or  two  instances  of  the 
qualifications  demanded  by  the  exigendes  of  practical  poh'tict 
may  be  cited  by  way  of  illuminating  contrast.  At  the  court  of  the 
empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  good  looks  were  a  surer  means  of 
diplomatic  success  than  all  the  talents  and  virtues,  and  the 
princess  of  Zerbst  (mother  of  the  empress  Catherine  II.)  wrote  to 
Frederick  of  Prussia  advising  him  to  replace  his  elderiy  am- 
bassador by  a  handsome  young  man  with  a  good  complexion; 
and  the  essential  qualification  for  an  ambassador  to  Switxeriand, 
Germany,  Poland,  Denmark  and  Russia  used  to  be  that  he  should 
be  able  to  drink  the  native  diplomatists,  seasoned  from  babyhood 
to  strong  liquors,  under  the  table. 

History. — In  its  widest  sense  the  history  of  diplomacy  is  that  of 
the  intercourse  between  nations,  in  so  far  as  this  has  not  been  a 
mere  brute  struggle  for  the  mastcfy;*  in  a  narrower  sense,  with 
which  the  present  article  is  alone  concerned,  it  is  that  of  the 
methods  and  spirit  of  diplomatic  intercourse  and  of  the  character 
and  status  of  diplomatic  agents.  Earlier  vritera  on  the  office 
and  functions  of  ambassadors,  such  as  Gentilis  or  Archbishop 
Germonius,  conscientiously  trace  their  origin  to  God  himself, 
who  created  the  angels  to  be  his  legates;  and  they  fortify  thrir 
arguments  by  copious  examples  drawn  from  ancient  history, 
sacred  and  profane.  But,  whatever  the  influence  upon  it  of 
eariier  practice,  modem  diplomacy  really  dates  from  the  rise  of 
permanent  missions,  and  the  consequent  development  of  the 
diplomatic  hierarchy  as  an  international  institution.  Of  this  the 
first  beginnings  are  traceable  to  the  isth  century  and  to  Italy. 
There  had,  of  course,  during  the  middle  ages  been  embassies  and 
negotiations;  but  the  <;mbass!es  had  been  no  more  than  tem- 
porary missions  directed  to  a  particular  end  and  conducted  by 
ecclesiastics  or  nobles  of  a  dignity  appropriate  to  each  occasion; 
there  were  neither  permanent  diplomatic  agents  nor  a  professional 
diplomatic  class.  To  the  evolution  of  sud)  a  dass  the  Italy  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  nursing-ground  of  modem  statecraft,  gave  the 
first  impetus.  This  was  but  natural;  for  Italy,  with  its  numerous 
independent  states,  between  which  there  existed  a  lively  inter- 
course and  a  yet  livelier  rivalry,  antidpatcd  in  miniature  the 
modem  states'  system  of  Europe.  In  feudal  Europe  there  had 
been  little  room  for  diplomacy;  but  in  northern  and  central  Italy 
feudalism  had  never  taken  root,  and  in  the  struggles  of  the 
peninsula  diplomacy  had  early  played  a  part  as  great  as,  or  greater 
than,  war.  Where  all  were  struggling  for  the  mastery;  the 
existence  of  each  depended  upon  alliances  and  counter-alliances, 
of  which  the  object  was  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power. 
In  this  school  there  was  trained  a  notable  succession  of  men  of 
affairs.  Thus,  in  the  13th  and  r4th  centuries  Florence  counted 
among  her  envoys  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccacdo,  and  later  on 
could  boast  of  agents  such  as  Capponi,  Vettori,  Guicciardin!  and 
Machiavclli.  Papal  Rome,  too,  as  was  to  be  expected,  had 
always  been  a  fruitful  nursing-mother  of  diplomatists;  and  somie 

'  t.g.  A  Uiitory  of  Diphmocy  in  A*  Tnttmational  Developniemt  d 
Emft.  by  D.  J.  HUl  (Loodoa  and  New  York.  1903). 
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aothorflies  have  tnctd  tbebegiBiiings  of  modern  diplomacy  to  a 
conscious  imiution  of  bet  tegatine  system.' 

It  is,  however,  in  Venice,  that  the  origins  of  modern  dipfomacy 
are  to  be  sought.'  So  early  as  the  13th  century  the  republic,  with 
■  view  to  safeguarding  the  public  interests,  began  to  lay  down  a 
aeries  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  ambassadors.  Thus,  in  1 236, 
envoys  to  the  court  of  Rome  are  forbidden  to  procure  a  benefice 
for  anyone  without  leave  of  the  doge  and  little  council ;  in  i]6S 
ambassadors  are  commanded  to  surrender  on  their  return  any 
gifts  they  may  have  received,  and  by  another  decree  they  are 
compelled  to  take  an  oath  to  conduct  affairs  to  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  the  republic.  About  the  same  time  it  was  decided 
that  diplomatic  agents  were  to  hand  in,  on  their  return,  a  written 
account  of  their  mission;  in  1 288  this  was  somewhat  expanded  by 
a  taw  decreeing  that  ambassadors  were  to  deposit,  «iihin  fifteen 
days  of  their  return,  a  written  account  of  the  replies  made  to  them 
during  their  mission,  together  with  anything  they  might  have  seen 
or  heard  to  the  honour  or  in  the  interests  of  the  republic.  These 
provisions,  which  were  several  times  renewed,  notably  in  i}96, 
1425  and  1533,  are  the  origin  of  the  famous  reports  of  the 
Venetian  ambassadors  to  the  senate,  which  arc  at  once  a  monu- 
ment to  the  political  genius  of  Venetian  statesmen  and  a  mine 
of  invaluable  historical  material.' 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  a  long  scries  of  regulations, 
many  others  also  dating  to  the  J3th  century,  by  which  the 
Venetian  government  sought  to  systematize  its  diplomatic 
Service.  That  permanent  diplomatic  agencies  were  not  cstab- 
Esbed  by  it  earlier  than  was  the  case  is  probably  due  to  the 
distrust  of  its  agents  by  which  most  of  this  legislation  of  the 
republic  is  inspired.  In  the  13th  century  two  or  three  months 
was  considered  over-long  a  period  for  an  ambassador  to  reside  at 
a  foreign  court;  in  the  15th  century  the  period  of  residence  was 
extended  to  two  years,  and  in  the  i6th  century  to  three.  This 
latter  rule  continued  till  the  end  of  the  republic;  the  embassy 
had  become  permanent,  but  the  ambassador  was  changed  every 
three  years. 

The  origin  of  the  change  from  temporary  to  permanent  missions 
has  been  thesubject  of  much  debate  and  controversy.  The  theory 
that  it  was  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  evolution  of  the 
Venetian  consulates  {bajulats)  in  the  Levant  into  permanent 
diplomatic  posts,  and  that  the  idea  was  thence  transferred  to  the 
West,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  Venice  iiad  established  other 
permanent  embassies  before  the  boyh  (q.v.)  at  Consuntinople  was 
transformed  into  a  diplomatic  agent  of  the  first  rank.  Nor  is 
the  first  known  instance  of  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
ambassadcff  Venetian.  The  earliest  record  *  is  contained  in  the 
announcement  by  Francesco  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  in  1455,  of  his 
intention  to  maintain  a  permanent  embassy  at  Genoa';  and  in 
1460  the  duke  of  Savoy  sent  Eusebio  Margaria,  archdeacon  of 
Vercelli,  as  his  permanent  representative  to  the  Curia.'  Though, 
however,  the  early  records  of  such  appointments  arc  rare,  the 
practice  was  probably  common  among  the  Italian  stales.  Its 
extension  to  countries  outside  Italy  was  a  somewhat  later  develop- 
ment. In  1494  Milan  Is  already  represented  in  France  by  a 
permanent  ambassador.  In  1495  Zacharia  Contarini,  Venetian 
andiassador  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  is  described  by  Sanuto 
{DiarU,  I.  994)  as  stalo  ambasciotore,  and  from  the  time  of 

>  For  this  tee  Hinachius,  KtrchnmU,  L  p.  49S. 

>  The  Venetiana,  however,  in  their  turn,  doubtlcM  learned  their 
diplomacy  originaUy  from  the  ByzantinM.  with  wh9m  their  trade 
expansion  ia  me  Levant  early  brought  them  into  close  contact.  For 
Byzantine  diplomacy  see  Rohan  EHriRS,  Late  a:  DipUmacy. 

•  See  Eugeaio  AloM.  Le  RdtMumi  ieifi  umtaseuUori  Vtnth  at 
iBM*.,  15  voh.<Flo«iiCB,  1839-1863).  ,      ,.     ,j       ,.       ,. 

<  The  afMritiaria  (dntptn^^m)  or  mptmma  should  perhaps  be 
mentioned,  though  they  certainly  did  not  set  the  precedent  for  the 
modem  permanent  missions.  They  were  resident  agents,  practically 
legates,  of  the  topes  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  They  were 
titsliliihid  by  Pope  Leo  I.,  and  contiooed  until  the  Iconoclastic 
coatrovtny  broke  the  intimate  ties  between  East  and  Weft.  Sec 
Luxaido,  Das  mrdeknlalisclu  CtsoDilschajUrKht  dtr  Pipsit  (Inns- 
bruck, 1878):  also  Hinichiu*.  KirckenralU,  i.  501. 

•  N.  BianchI,  L*  MaUrit  peKtieht  tOatae  alt  etttn  degU  ankm  it 
Halo  pitmmUM  (Bokigna,  Modena,  187;),  p.  29. . 

•  n.  NoU  3,  AaMMU  «<  dcpultmtu  tiuUm  anUttuu  waanmMi. 


Charles  V.  onwards  the  succession  of  ambassadon  of  the  republic 
at  the  imperial  court  is  fairly  traceable.  In  1496  "  as  the  way  to 
the  British  Isles  is  very  long  and  very  dangerous,"  two  merchants 
resident  in  London,  Pictro  Contarini  and  Luca  Valaressa,  were 
appointed  by  the  republic  subambascialores ,  and  in  June  of  the 
same  year  Andrea  Trevisano  arrived  in  London  as  permanent 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Henry  VII.'  Florence,  too,  from 
1498  onwards,  was  represented  at  the  courts  of  Charles  V.  and  of 
France  by  permanent  ambassadors. 

During  the  same  period  the  practice  had  been  growing  up 
among  the  other  European  powers.  Spain  led  the  way  in  1487 
by  the  appointment  of  Dr  Rodcrigo  Condesalvi  de  Pucbla  as 
ambassador  in  England.  As  he  was  still  there  in  1500,  the 
Spanish  embassy  in  London  may  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  still 
surviving  post  of  the  new  permanent  diplomacy.  Other  states 
followed  suit,  but  only  fitfully;  it  was  not  till  late  in  tlie  i6th 
century  that  permanent  embassies  were  regarded  as  the  norm. 
The  precarious  relations  between  the  European  powers  during 
the  i6th  century,  indeed,  naturally  retarded  the  development  of 
the  system.  Thus  it  was  not  till  aiter  good  relations  had  been 
established  with  France  by  the  treaty  of  London  that,  in  1519, 
Sir  Thomas  Bolcyn  and  Dr  West  were  sent  to  Paris  as  resident 
English  ambassadors,  and,  after  the  renewed  breach  between  the 
two  countries,  no  others  were  appointed  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
Nine  years  before,  Sir  Robert  Wingficld,  whose  simplicity  earned 
him  the  nickname  of "  Suramer-shall-bc-grecn,"  had  Ijcen  sent  as 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  where  he  remained  from 
1510  to  1517;  and  in  1520  the  mutual  appointment  of  resident 
ambassadors  was  made  a  condition  of  the  treaty  between  Henry 
VIII.  and  Charles  V.  In  15 17  Thomas  Spindly,  who  had  for 
some  years  represented  England  at  the  court  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  appointed  "  resident  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Spain," 
where  he  remained  till  his  death  on  the  2ind  of  August  1522. 
These  are  the  most  important  early  instances  of  the  new  system. 
Alone  of  the  great  powers,  the  emperor  remalnad  permanently 
unrepresented  at  foreign  courts.  In  theory  this  was  the  result 
of  his  unique  dignity,  which  made  him  superior  to  all  other 
potentates;  actually  it  was  because,  as  emperor,  he  could  not 
speak  for  the  practically  independent  princes  nominally  his 
vassals.  It  served  all  practical  purposes  If  he  were  represented 
abroad  by  his  agents  as  king  of  Spain  or  archduke  of  Austria. 

All  the  evidence  now  available  goes  to  prove  that  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  diplomatic  agencies  wa^' not  an  imconsdous 
and  accidental  development  of  previous  conditions,  but  de- 
liberately adopted  as  an  obvious  convenience.  But,  while  all  the 
powers  were  agreed  as  to  the  convenience  of  maintaining  such 
agencies  abroad,  all  were  equally  agreed  in  viewing  the  repre- 
sentatives accredited  to  them  by  foreign  states  with  extreme 
suspicion.  This  attitude  was  abundantly  justified  by  the 
peculiar  ethics  of  the  new  diplomacy.  The  old  "  orators  "  of  the 
Summer-shall-be-green  type  could  not  long  hold  their  own 
against  the  new  men  who  had  studied  in  the  school  of  Italian 
statecraft,  for  whom  the  end  justified  the  means.  Machiavclli 
had  gathered  in  The  Prince  and  The  Discourses  on  Livy  the 
principles  which  imderlay  the  practice  of  his  day  in  Italy; 
Francis  I.,  the  first  monarch  to  estaj>llsh  a  completely  organized 
diplomatic  machinery,  did  most  to  give  these  principles  a 
European  extension.  By  the  close  of  the  i6th  century  diplomacy 
had  become  frankly  "  Machiavellian,"  and  the  ordinary  rules  il 
morality  were  held  not  to  apply  to  the  intercourse  between 
nations.  This  was  admitted  In  theory  as  well  as  in  practice. 
Germooius,  after  a  vigorous  denunciation  of  lying  in  general, 
argues  that  it  is  permissible  for  the  safety  or  convenience 
{commoio)  of  princes,  since  solas  populi  suprema  lex,  and  guod 
nan  ptrmiUit  naluralis  ratio,  admillil  cititis;  and  he  adduces 
In  support  of  this  principle  the  answer  given  by  Ulysses  to 
Keoptolemus,  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  and  the  examples  of 
Abraham,  Jacob  and  David.  Pascbafa'us,  while  affirming  that  an 
ambassador  must  study  to  speak  the  truth,  adds  that  be  is  not 

'  The  first  ambasndor  of  Venice  to  viat  England  was  Zuanne  da 
Lczze,  who  came  in  13IQ  to  demand  compcnaatwa for  the  plundering 
of  Venetian  ships  by  English  pirates. 
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tuch  a  "  nutk  boor  "  as  to  >ay  that  an  "  official  lie  "  (tf/icusiim 
meMdaeium)  Is  never  to  be  employed,  or  to  deny  that  an 
ambassador  should  be,  on  occasion,  splaidide  mcndax.*  The 
situation  Is  summed  up  in  the  famous  definition  o(  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  which,  though  excused  by  himself  as  a  jest,  was  held  to 
be  an  indiscreet  revelation  of  the  truth:  "  An  ambassador  is  an 
honest  man  sent  to  tie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country."' 
The  most  successful  liar,  in  fact,  was  esteemed  the  most  successful 
diplomatist.  "  A  prime  article  of  the  catechism  of  ambassadois," 
says  Bayle  in  his  DUtiotmain  critique  (1649),  "  whatever  their 
religion,  is  to  invent  falsehoods  and  to  go  about  malcing  society 
believe  them."  So  universally  was  this  principle  adopted  that, 
In  the  end,  no  diplomatist  even  expected  to  be  believed;  and 
the  best  way  to  deceive  was — as  Bismarck  cynically  avowed — 
to  tell  the  truth. 

But,  in  addition  to  being  a  liar  ex  oj^tia,  the  ambassador  was 
also  "an  honourable  spy."  "The  principal  functions  of  an 
envoy,"  says  Francois  de  Callijres,  himself  an  ex-ambassador  of 
Louis  XIV., "  are  two;  the  fint  is  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  his 
own  prince;  the  second  is  to  discover  the  affairs  of  the  other." 
A  clever  minister,  he  maintains,  will  know  how  to  keep  himself 
informed  of  all  that  goes  on  in  die  mind  of  the  sovereign,  in  the 
councils  of  ministers  or  in  the  country,  and  for  this  end  "  good 
cheer  and  the  warming  effect  of  wine"  are  excellent  allies.' 
This  being  so,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  foreign 
ambassadors  were  commonly  regarded  as  perhaps  necessary,  but 
certainly  very  unwelcome,  guests.  The  views  of  Philippe  de 
Commines  have  already  been  quoted  above,  and  they  were  diared 
by  a  long  series  of  theoretical  writers  as  well  as  by  men  of  affairs. 
Gcntilis  is  all  but  alone  in  his  protest  against  the  view  that  all 
ambassadors  were  exphraltra  magu  qfum  gnlora,  and  to  be 
treated  as  such.  So  early  as  148 1  the  government  of  Venice  had 
decreed  the  penalty  of  banishment  and  a  heavy  fine  for  any  one 
who  should  talk  of  affairs  of  state  with  t  foreign  envoy,  and 
though  the  more  civilized  princes  did  not  follow  the  example  of 
the  sultan,  who  by  way  of  precaution  locked  the  ambassador  of 
Ferdinand  U.,  Jerome  Laski,  into  "  a  dark  and  stinking  place 
without  windows,"  they  took  the  most  minute  precautions  to 
prevent  the  ambassadors  of  friendly  powers  from  penetrating 
into  their  secrets.  Charles  V.  thought  it  safest  to  keep  them  as 
faraway  as  possible  from  his  court.  Sodid  Francis  I.;  and,  when 
affairs  were  critical,  he  made  his  frequent  changes  of  residence 
and  his  hunting  expeditions  the  excuse  for  escaping  from 
their  presence.  Henty  VII.  forbade  his  subjects  to  hold 
any  intercourse  with  them,  and,  later  on,  set  q>ies  upon  them 
and  examined  their  correspondence— a  practice  by  no  means 
confined  to  England.  If  the  system  of  permanent  embassies 
survived,  it  is  clear  that  this  was  mainly  due  to  the  belief  of  the 
sovereigns  that  they  gained  mote  by  maintaining  "  honourable 
spies  "  at  foreign  courts  than  they  lost  by  the  presence  of  those 
of  foreign  courts  at  their  own.  It  was  purely  a  question  of  the 
balance  of  advantage.  Neither  among  statesmen  nor  among 
theorists  was  there  any  premonition  of  the  great  part  to  be 
played  by  the  permanent  diplomatic  body  in  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  the  concert  of  Europe.  To  Faschalius  the 
permanent  embassies  were  "  a  miserable  outgrowth  of  a  miserable 
age."*    Grotius  himself  condemned  them  as  not  only  harmful, 

""'  "       f  (Rome) 

■  ^;: 

.     .         ....     -    '(>54«) 

advises  ambassadors  to  surround  theoudveB  with  taatnm  servants, 
to  employ  vigilant  spies,  and  to  set  afoot  all  manner  of  fictions, 
especially  when  negotiating  with  the  court  of  Rome  or  with  the 
Italian  princes.  _        „ 

•See  Farsall  Smith,  S»  Bnry  WeUeu,  pp.  40,  ia6  et  acq. 

'  Franjois  de  Calliires,  Ct  <a  iMfiiirt  di  MfMur  OMC  luoMsratM 
(Brussels,  1716).  See  tbo  A.  Sard,  Recueiliu  inttmcUeiu  icimia 
axx  ombossadturt  tt  mmistrts  it  Ftanct  (Paris,  1884),  «.{.  voL 
AtMctt,  pp.  77,  88,  loa,  in. 

• "  Nova  res  est.  qnod  nam,  et  inlelicis  bu}iH  aetatb  bleliz 
partus.  .  .  .  HincorinMcuriutemuniveraorum,hu)catabiliripaoem 
gentium.  Quae  utinam  um  vere  dicerentur,  quam  speciose.  Ego 
qoidaa,  *e  quid  djaainnlMn,  ab  iitia  Monum  atatio>  Nimlrum, 
effmu  vhtvds,  foccuoda  fraudls  haec  asacula  video  ptpcriasa 


but  useless,  theproof  of  the  lattar  being  tint  they  were  oBkavwa 
to  antiquity.' 

DtiHopmaa  oj  tlu  DtpUmatie  merarcky.—tbe  history  oi 
the  diplomatic  body*  is,  like  that  of  other  bodies,  that  of  the 
progressive  differentiation  of  functions.  The  middle  ages  knew 
no  classification  of  diplomatic  agents;  the  person  sent  on  mission 
is  described  indifferently  as  kinltu,  anior,  nuntitu,  aiki/tlmt, 
ummiisarias,  procuralar,  maHdalarius,  atau  or  amtcMaltr 
^ambauttlor,  &c.).  In  Gundissalvus,  De  letalo  (1483),  the  oldest 
printed  work  on  the  subject,  the  word  ambasialer,  first  found  in 
a  Venetian  decree  of  i  s68,  is  applied  to  any  dipkamat.  Florence 
was  the  first  to  make  distinction;  the  cralcr  was  appointed  by 
the  council  of  the  republic;  the  maudatpru,  with  inferior  powers, 
by  the  Council  of  Ten.  In  1500  Machiavelli,  who  held  only  the 
latter  rank,  wrote  from  France  urging  the  Signoiia  to  send 
ambanadm.  This  was,  however,  rather  a  question  of  power* 
than  of  di(^ty.  But  the  causes  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
elaborau  differentiation  of  dipbmatic  tanks  wen  rather  ques- 
tions of  dignity  than  of  function*.'  The  bieakdown  of  feudalism, 
with  the  consequent  rise  of  a  series  of  sovereign  states  or  of  states 
claiming  to  be  sovereign,  of  very  various  size  and  importance,  led 
to  a  certain  confusion  in  the  ceremonial  relation  between  them, 
which  had  been  imknown  to  the  comparatively  clearly  defined 
system  of  the  middle  *gev  The  smaller  states  wen  eager  to 
assert  the  dignity  of  their  actual  or  practical  independence; 
the  greater  powers  were  equally  bent  on  "  keeping  them  in  their- 
pbce."  If  the  emperor,  as  ha*  been  stated  above,  was  too 
exalted  to  send  ambassadors,  certain  of  the  lesser  states  were  soon 
esteemed  too  humble  to  be  represented  at  the  courts  of  the  great 
powers  save  by  agent*  of  an  inferior  rank.  By  the  second  haU 
of  the  ifith  century,  then,  there  are  two  classes  of  dipbmatists, 
ambassadors  and  residents  or  agents,  the  latter  being  accounted 
ambassadois  of  the  second  class.*  At  first  the  difference  o!  rank 
was  determined  by  the  status  of  the  sovereign  by  whom  or  to 
whom  the  diplomatic  agent  was  accredited;  but  eady  in  the  16th 
century  it  became  fairly  common  for  powers  of  the  first  rank  to 
send  agents  of  the  second  class  to  represent  them  at  courts  of 
an  equal  status.  The  reasons  were  various,  and  not  una  musing. 
First  and  foremost  came  the  question  of  expense.  The  am* 
bassador,  as  representing  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  was  bound 
by  the  sentiment  of  the  age  to  display  an  exaggerated  magnifi- 
cence. His  journeys  were  like  royal  progresses,  his  state  entries 
surrounded  with  every  circumstance  of  pomp,  and  it  was  held  to 
be  his  duty  to  advertise  the  munificence  of  his  prince  by  boundless 
largesses.  Had  this  munificence  been  as  unlimited  in  fact  as 
in  theory,  all  might  have  been  well,  but,  in  that  age  of  vaulting 
ambitions,  depleted  exchequers  were  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  in  Europe;  the  records  an  full  of  pitiful  appeals  from 
ambassadors  for  arrears  of  pay,  and  appointment  to  an  embassy 
often  meant  ruin,  even  to  a  man  of  substance.  To  give  but  one 
example.  Sir  Richard  Morison,  Edward  VL's  ombas^or  in 
Germany,  had  to  borrow  money  to  pay  his  debts  before  he  could 
leave  Augsburg  (Col.  Slate  Pap.  Edit.  VI.,  No,  467),  and  later 
on  he  writes  from  Hamburg  (April  g,  1532)  that  he  could  buy 
nothing,  because  everyone  believed  that  he  had  packed  up,  in 

spiiaata  haee  impcria,  dve  aummas  potestatea,  unde,  at  e  vomitatiia, 
nae  legatiooes  usdacim  le  fundunt."  Paacnaliiis,  Litalms  (I898), 
p.  447.  So  too  Filiz  de  la  Mothe  Le  Vayer  (iJ47-i6as),  in  hia 
Lepilia  (Paris,  im),  says  "  Legatoa  tunc  primum  aut  nan  maltum 
po^  instittttoa  fuitae  cum  Pandora  matorum  omnium  semina  in  hunc 
mundum  .  .  ,  demitit." 

*  Dejun  te0>  tl  fteu  (Amsterdam,  1611),  ii.  e.  18, 1 3,  n.  *. 

*  The  term  corftt  dipttmatime  originated  about  the  middle  ef  the 


tStheentury.  ''The  Chancellar  FSrst,"  ays  Raoke  (xxx.  47,  note). 
"  does  not  use  it  as  yet  in  bis  npoct  (1754)  Dot  he^fcnows  it,_  and  it 
woold  appear  that  it  hi 


.      •'Th  ^ 

does  not  use  it  as  yet  in  bis  Kpoct  (1754)  Dut       . 

ad  lust  bean  umnted  at  Viennn.  "  Cocp* 
diplomatique,  nam  qu'nne  dame  doon*  on  jour  4  ce  corps  nocabnus 
de  ministres  etrangas  i  Vienne." 

'  So  too  Pradier-FodM,  vol.  i.  p.  363. 

•  Thus  Charles  V.  would  not  allow  the  repreaentatlves  o(  the  dok* 
ef  Maatna,  Fcnara,  Ac,  to  style  theaaalTc*  "  ambaaaulon,"  on  the 
grsoBd  that  thia  title  could  be  borne  only  by  the  agems  of  kings  and 
c(  the  republic  c(  Venice,  and  not  by  those  clautes  whose  tovenicnty 
WIS  bnpairad  by  awy  feudal  aelatiSB  to  a  auptrior  power.  (S«* 
Kiauake,  p.  Ijj.) 
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readiness  to  flit  secntty,  (or  V  How  mmt  tbey  boy  things,  where 
men  know  their  stuS  Is  ready  trussed  up,  and  they  fleeting  every 
day?  "  (<i.  No.  544).  But  the  dignity  of  ambassador  carried 
another  drawback  besides  expense;  his  function  of  "  honourable 
spy  "  was  seriously  hampernl  by  the  trammels  of  his  position. 
He  was  unable  to  move  freely  in  society,  but  lived  a  ceremonial 
existence  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  retainen,  through  whom  alone 
it  was  proper  for  him  to  communicati!  with  the  world  outside.  It 
followed  that,  though  the  office  of  ambassador  was  more  dignified, 
that  of  agent  was  more  generally  useful. 

Yet  a  third  cause,  possibly  the  most  inmcdlatdy  potent, 
encouraged  the  growth  of  the  lesser  diplomatic  ranks:  the 
question  of  precedence  among  powers  theoretically  eqtial. 
Modem  diplomacy  has  settled  a  difficulty  which  caused  at  one 
time  much  heart-burning  and  even  bloodshed  by  a  simple  appeal 
to  the  alphabet.  Great  Britain  feds  no  humiliation  in  signing 
after  France,  if  the  reason  be  that  her.namc  begins  with  G;  had 
she  not  been  Great,  she  would  sign  before.  The  vexed  question  of 
the  precedence  of  ambassadors,  too,  has  been  settled  by  the  rule, 
already  referred  to  above,  as  to  seniority  of  appointment.  But 
while  the  question  remained  unsettled  it  was  obviously  best  to 
evade  it;  and  this  was  most  easily  done  by  sending  an  agent 
of  inferior  rank  to  a  court  where  the  precedence  claimed  for  an 
ambassador  would  have  been  refused. 

Thus  set  in  motipn,  the  process  of  differentiation  continues 
until  the  system  is  stereotyped  in  the  19th  century.  It  Is  un- 
necessary to  trace  this  evolution  here  in  any  detail.  It  is  mainly 
a  question  of  names,  and  diplomatic  titles  are  no  exception  to  the. 
general  rule  by  which  all  titles  tend  to  become  cheapened  and 
therefore,  from  time  to  time,  need  to  be  reinforced  by  fresh  verbal 
devices.  The  method  was  the  familiar  one  of  applying  terms 
that  had  once  implied  a  particular  quality  in  a  fashion  that 
implied  actually  nothing.  The  ambassador  extraordinary  had 
originally  been  one  sent  on  an  extraordinary  mission;  for  the 
time  and  purpose  of  this  mission  his  authority  superseded  that 
of  the  resident  ambassador.  But  by  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  the  custom  had  grown  up  of  calling  all  ambassadors 
'*  extraordinary,"  te  order  to  place  them  on  an  equality  with  the 
others.  The  same  process  was  extended  to  diplomatists  of  the 
second  rank;  and  envoys  (etmiyi  for.  abltgalus)  were  always 
"  extraordinary,"  and  as  such  claimed  and  received  precedence 
over  mere  "  residents,"  who  In  their  day  had  asserted  the  some 
claim  against  the  agents — all  three  terms  having  at  one  time 
been  synonymous.  SimiUrly  a  "  minister  plenipotentiary  "  bad 
originally  meant  an  agent  armed  with  full  powers  (plein-fouvoir) ; 
but,  by  a  like  process,  the  combliution  came  to  mean  as  little  as 
<'  envoy  extraordinary  " — though  a  plenipotentiary  I01U  simple  Is 
still  an  agent,  of  no  ceremonially  defined  dignity,  despatched  with 
full  powers  to  treat  and  conclude.  Finally,  the  evolution  of  the 
title  of  a  diplomatist  of  the  second  rank  is  crowned  by  the  high- 
sounding  combination,  now  almost  exclusively  used,  of  "  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary."  The  ultimate  fate 
of  the  simple  title  "  resident  "  was  the  same  as  that  of "  agent." 
Bol^  had  been  freely  sold  by  needy  sovereigns  to  all  and  sundry 
who  were  prepared  to  pay  for  what  gave  them  a  certain  social 
status.  The  "  agent "  fell  thus  into  utter  discredit,  and  those 
"  residents "  who  were  still  actual  diplomatic  agents  became 
"  ministen  resident "  to  distinguish  them  from  the  common  herd. 

The  classification  of  diplomatic  agents  was  for  the  first  time 
dcfioitively  included  in  the  general  body  of  international  law  by 
the  JUtkmtHi  of  the  19th  of  March  1815  at  Vienna';  and  the 
whole  question  wai  finally  settled  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (November  11,  1818)  when,  the  propwal  to  establish 
precedence  by  the  status  of  the  accrediting  powers  having  wisely 
been  rejected,  diplomatic  agents  were  divided  into  (our  classes: 
(i)  Ambanadon,  legates,  nuncios;  (2)  Envoy*  cxtiaordlnary 
and  lainistcts  plenipotentiary,  and  other  ministeis  accredited 
direct  to  the  tovereign;  b)  Ministen  tesideat;  (4)  Charges 
d'aSaires.  Vflth  a  few  exceptions  («.(.  Turkey),  this  settlement 
was  accepted  by  all  states,  including  the  Uoitcd  States  of 


'  Sc*  Pradier-FodM,  L  3«s 


Kitilt  ani  PritiUtes  »f  DiflemaUc  A  (nlr.— These  are  partly 
founded  upon  immemorial  custom,  partly  the  result  of  negotia- 
tions embodied  in  international  law.  The  most  Imporunt,  as  It 
is  the  most  ancient,  is  the  right  of  personal  imiolttbUity  extended 
to  the  diplomatic  agent  and  the  members  of  his  suite.  This 
inviolability  is  maintained  after  a  rupture  between  the  two 
governments  concerned,  and  even  after  the  outbreak  o(  war. 
The  habit  of  the  Ottoman  government  of  imprisoning  in  the 
Seven  Towers  the  ambassador  of  a  power  with  which  it  quarrelled 
was  but  an  exception  which  proved  the  rule.  The  second  im- 
portant right  is  that  of  exterritoriality  (f.t.),  a  convenient 
fiction  by  which  the  house  and  equipages  of  tlie  diplomatic  agent 
are  regarded  as  the  territory  of  the  power  by  whom  he  is  ac- 
credited. This  involves  the  further  prinriple  that  the  agent  is  In 
no  way  subject  to  the  receiving  government.  He  Is  exempt  from 
taxation  and  from  the  payment  at  least  of  certain  local  rates.  He 
also  enjoys  immunity  (i)  from  civil  jurisdiction,  e.g.  he  cannot  be 
sued,  nor  can  his  goods  be  seized,  for  debt;  (1)  from  criminal 
jurisdiction,  e.g.  he  cannot  be  arrested  and  tried  for  a  criminal 
offence.  For  a  crime  of  violence,  ho4rever,  or  for  plotting  against 
the  state,  be  can  be  phiced  under  the  necessary  restraint  and 
expelled  the  country.*  These  immunities  extend  to  all  the 
members  of  an  envoy's  siute.  The  difficulties  that  might  be 
supposed  to  arise  from  such  exemptions  have  not  in  practice  been 
found  very  serious;  for  though,  in  the  case  of  crimes  committed 
by  servants  of  agents  of  the  first  or  second  class  the  procedure  is 
not  clearly  defined,  each  case  would  easily  be  made  the  subject 
of  arrangement.  In  certain  cases,  e.g.  embassies  In  Turkey,  the 
exterritoriality  of  ambassadors  implies  a  fairly  extensive  criminal 
jurisdiction;  in  other  cases  the  dismissal  of  the  servant  would 
deprive  him  of  his  diplomatic  immunity  and  bring  him  under 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  right  of  granting  asylum  claimed  by 
diplomatic  agents  in  virtue  of  that  of  exterritoriality,  at  one  time 
much  abused,  is  now  strictly  limited.  A  political  or  criminal 
offender  may  seek  asylum  in  a  foreign  embassy;  but  if,  after  a 
request  has  been  formally  made  for  his  surrender,  the  ambassador 
refuses  to  deliver  him  up,  the  authorities  may  take  the  measures 
necessary  to  effect  his  arrest,  and  even  force  an  entrance  into  the 
embassy  for  the  purpose.  The  "  right  of  chapel "  {droit  it 
chaptik,  or  droit  ie  cutic),  enjoyed  by  envoys  in  reference  to  their 
exterritoriality,  i.e.  the  right  of  free  cxcrdse  of  religious  worship 
within  their  house,  formerly  of  great  importance,  has  been 
rendered  superfluous  by  the  spread  of  religious  toleration.  (See 
I..  Oppenheim,  /)i<eriKi<.  Law  (London,  1905),  i.  p.  441,  &c; 
A.  W.  HaSter,  Das  emopaischt  Ymkerrukt  (Berlin,  188S),  p. 
43S,  fe.) 

The  Persormdojihe  "  Corps diplmulique."— The  establishment 
of  diplomacy  as  a  regular  branch  of  the  civil  service  is  of  modem 
growth,  and  even  now  by  no  means  universal.  From  old  time 
states  naturally  chose  as  their  agents  those  who  would  best 
serve  their  interests  in  the  matter  in  hand.  In  the  middle  ages 
diplomacy  was  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  clergy,  who  as  a 
class  alone  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications;  and  in  later 
times,  when  learning  had  spread  to  the  laity  as  well,  there  were 
still  potent  reasons  why  the  clergy  should  continue  to  be  employed 
as  diplomatic  agents.  Of  these  reasons  the  most  practical  was 
that  Of  expense;  for  the  wealth  of  the  church  formed  an  in- 
exhaustible reserve  which  was  used  without  scruple  for  secular 
purposes.  Frands  I.  of  France,  who  by  the  Concordat  with  Rome 
had  in  his  hands  the  patronage  of  all  the  sees  and  abbeys  in 
France,  used  this  partly  to  reward  his  clerical  ministers,  partly  as 
a  great  secret  service  fund  for  bribing  the  ambassadors  of  other 
powers,  partly  for  the  payment  of  those  high-placed  spies  at 
foreign  courts  maintained  by  the  elaborately  organized  system 

.  '  Gentilli,  who  had  been  consulted  by  the  government  in  the  cose 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Don  Bernardino  de  Mendoza,  ex[>i;1tcd 
for  intriguing  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  lays  this  down  dc6nitely. 
An  ambassador,  he  layt,  need  not  be  received,  and  he  nuy  be  ex- 
pelled. In  actual  practice  a  diplomatic  agent  who  has  made  himwlf 
objectionable  i^  withdrawn  by  nis  government  on  the  representations 
of  that  to  which  he  is  acciediiHi,  and  it  is  customary,  before  an 
amha»-«ador  i*  clcsr>atch«l,  to  CiiiH  oi«  whether  he  is  a  persona  grata 
to  the  power  to  wiii(.lt  he  i*^  aixrediud. 
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iaovnuiiiioSicrelitilloi}  NoDetlieIew,!iidiet6t}iccDtiiry, 
laymen  u  diplomats  are  already  well  in  evidence.  They  are 
usually  lawyen,  rarely  soldiers,  occasionally  even  simple 
merchants.  Not  uncommonly  they  were  foreigners,  like  the 
Italian  Thomas  Spinelly  mentioned  above,  drawn  from  that 
cosmopolitan  class  a(  diplomats  who  were  ready  to  serve  any 
master.  Though  nobles  were  often  employed  as  ambassadors 
by  all  the  powers,  Venice  alone  made  nobility  a  condition  of 
diplomatic.service.  Tliey  were  professional  in  the  sense  that,  for 
the  most  part,  diplomacy  was  the  main  occupation  of  their  lives; 
there  was,  however,  no  graded  diplomatic  service  in  vriuch,as  at 
present,  it  was  possible  to  rise  on  a  fixed  system  from  the  position 
of  simple  atlacU  to  that  of  minister  and  ambassador.  The 
"attach^  to  the  embassy"  existed*;  but  he  was  not,  as  is 
now  the  case,  a  young  diplomat  learning  his  profession,  but  an 
experienced  man  of  affairs,  often  a  foreigner  employed  by  the 
ambassador  as  adviser,  secret  service  agent  and  general  go- 
between,  and  he  was  without  diplomatic  status.'  The  i8th 
century  saw  the  rise  of  the  diplomatic  service  in  the  modem  sense. 
The  elaboration  of  court  ceremonial,  for  which  Versailles  had  set 
the  fashion,  made  it  desirable  that  diplomatic  agents  should 
be  courtiers,  and  young  men  of  rank  about  the  court  began  to  be 
attached  to  missions  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  them  the 
art  of  diplomacy.  Thus  arose  that  aristocratic  diplomatic  class, 
distinguished  by  the  exquisite  refinement  of  its  mannera,  which 
survived  from  the  iSth  century  into  the  19th.  Modem  democracy 
has  tended  to  break  with  this  tradition,  but  it  still  widely  prevails. 
Even  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  rest  of  the  public  services  have 
been  thrown  open  to  all  classes,  a  certain  social  position  is  still 
demanded  for  candidates  for  the  diplomatic  service  and  the 
foreign  office,  and  in  addition  to  passing  a  competitive  examina- 
tion, they  must  be  nominated  by  someone  of  recognized  station 
prepared  to  vouch  for  their  social  qualifications.  In  America, 
where  no  regular  diplomatic  service  exists,  all  diplomatic  agents 
are  nominated  by  the  president. 

The  existence  of  an  offidal  diplomatic  service,  howcvtr,  by  no 
means  excludes  the  appointment  of  outsiders  to  diplomatic  posts. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  main  grievances  of  the  regular  diplomatic 
body  that  the  great  rewards  of  their  profession,  the  embassies, 
are  so  often  assigned  to  politicians  or  otbeis  who  have  not  passed 
through  the  drudgery  of  the  service.  But  though  this  practice 
has,  doubtless,  sometimes  been  abused,  it  is  impossible  to 
criticize  the  wisdom  of  its  occasional  application. 

A  word  may  be  added  as  to  the  part  played  by  women  in 
diplomacy.  So  far  as  their  unofficial  influence  upon  it  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  its  importance;  it 
would  suffice  to  mention  three  names  taken  at  random  from 
the  annals  of  the  jgth  century,  Madame  de  Stael,  Baroness 
von  KrUdener,  and  Princess  Lievcn.  Centz  comments  on  the 
"  femiw'ne  intrigues  "  that  darkened  the  counsels  of  the  con- 
gresses of  Vienna  and  Aix-Ia-Chapclle,  and  from  which  the  powers 
so  happily  escaped  in  the  bachelor  seclusion  of  Troppau.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  statesmen  will  ever  renounce  a  diplomatic 
weaponsoeasyofdisguiscandso potent foruse.  Abrilliant to/on 
presided  over  by  a  woman  of  diarm  may  be  a  most  valuable 
centre  of  a  political  propaganda;  and  ladies  arc  still  widely 
employed  in  the  secret  diplomacy  of  the  powers.  Their  employ- 
ment as  regularly  accredited  diplomatic  agents,  however,  though 
not  unknown,  has  been  extremely  rare.  An  interesting  instance 
is  the  appointment  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  when  princessof  Wales, 
as  representative  of  her  father,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VII.  (G.  A.  Bergenroth,  Calendar  oj  Slate  Papers 
.  .  .  Ettg/and  and  Spain — inUie  Archives  at  SimaiKos,irc.,i.  pp. 
xxxiii,  cxix). 

LtTBRATURB. — Bc^es  Rneia)  works  on  international  law  (;.*.) 
which  necessarily  deal  with  the  subject  of  diplomacy,  a  vast  mass 
of  treatises  on  diplomatic  agents  exists.  The  earliest  printed  work 
bthe  Trtutatusde legato  (Home,  i485)of  Gundissalvus  (Gcnsalvode 
Villadicgo).  professor  of  law  at  Salamanca,  auditor  for  Spain  at  the 


<SeeZeller.  •  A.  O.  Meyer,  p.  M. 

'See  the  amunng  account  of  the  methods  of  these  agents  in 
Moryiine  to  Cecil  Oanuary  33.  is$t-t5$a),  Col.  Suit  Pap.  EHrn.  VI., 


Roman  court  of  the  Rota,  and  bishop  of  Oviedo;  but  the  lint  rally 
systematic  writer  on  the  subject  was  Albericus  GtMHi;Dtk^mibms 
ItbriHi.  (London,  1583,  istg,  Hanover,  1396, 1607, 1612).  For*  foB 
bibliography  of  wotfa  on  ambatsadors  see  Baroa  Diedncb  H.  L.vca 
Ompteda,  UUeralur  des  tesammleH  tmoht  naUrUeieH  «U  patUiitm 
Fo{«rrecUi(Reeensburg.  1785). p.  534,&c., which  was  completed  and 
continued  by  the  Prussian  mimster  Karl  Alben  voo  IGimptx,  in 
Hem  Lileralur  des  ViUurredUt  uil  iem  Jdkn  IjSt  (Berlin,  1817), 
p.  331.  -A  lilt  of  writers,  with  critical  and  btographical  remarks,  u 
also  given  in  Ernest  Nys's  "  Les  Conunencementt  de  la  diplomatie  et 
le  droit  d'ambassade  iusqu'&  Grotius,"  in  the  Kewu  de  dn^  inter* 
national,  vol.  xvi.  p.  167.  Other  useful  modem  works  on  the  history 
of  diplomacy  are;  E.  C.  Grenvilit'MuTTty,  Embassies  aid  fyreipt 
CourU,  a  Htslory  of  Diplomacy  (snd  ed.,  1836) ;  J.  Zeller,  la  Difle- 
malie  francaise  vers  le  milieu  du  XVI'  sihie  (Paris,  1881);  A.  O. 
Meyer,  Die  enelische  Diplomatie  in  Deutschland  tur  Zeit  Eiuards  VT, 
und  Itariens  (Breslau,  1900) ;  and,  above  all,  Otto  Krauske,  Die 
EntaicielKni  der  stdndfien  DipUmuitit  torn  fUnSuhmUn  JaMmndmt 
bis  tu  den  BescUtisstn  imi  1815  nnd  iSii,  in  Gusuv  Schmoller's 
Stoats-  md  soeiohnssensthoflUclie  Forsckunten,  vol.  v.  (Lcipzig,  1885). 
To  these  may  be  added,  as  admirably  illustrating  in  detail  the  early 
developments  of  modem  diplomacy,  Logan  Pearsall  Smith's  Life  and 
Letters  of  Sir  Henry  Wolton  (Oxfoid,  1907).  Of  works  on  modem 
diplomacy  the  most  important  are  the  Onidt  ^phmoMcM  of  Baron 
Cnartcs  de  Marten^  new  edition  revised  by  F.  H.  Geflcken,  a  vols. 
(Leipzig,  1866),  and  P.  Pradier-FodM,  Cours  de  droit  diplomatidut, 
a  vols.  (Paris,  1881).  (W.  A.  PO 

DIPLOMATIC,  the  science  of  diplomas,  founded  on  the  critical 
study  of  the  "  diplomatic  "  '  sources  of  history:  diplomas, 
charters,  acts,  treaties,  contracts,  judicial  records,  rolls,  chartu- 
larics,  registers,  &c  The  employment  of  the  word  "  diploma," 
as  a  general  term  to  designate  an  historical  document,  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  The  Roman  diploma,  so  called  because 
it  was  formed  of  two  sheets  of  metal  which  were  shut  together 
(Gr.  &xXoi)i',  to  double)  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  was  the  pass- 
port or  licence  to  travel  by  the  public  post;  also,  the  certificate 
of  discharge,  conferring  privileges  of  citizenship  and  marriage 
on  soldiers  who  had  served  their  time;  and,  later,  any  imperial 
grant  of  privileges.  The  word  was  adopted,  rather  pedantically, 
by  the  humanists  of  the  Renaissance  and  applied  by  them  to 
important  deeds  and  to  acts  of  sovereign  authority,  to  privileges 
grafted  by  kings  and  by  great  personages;  and  by  degrees  the 
term  became  extended  and  embraced  generally  the  documents  of 
the  middle  ages. 

History  of  Hie  Study.— Tfa  term  "  diplomatic,"  the  French 
Jiplomalique,  is  a  modem  adaptation  of  the  Latin  phrase  res 
diphmatica  empldyed  in  eaHy  works  upon  the  subject,  and  more 
especially  in  the  first  great  text-book,  the  De  re  diplomatica, 
issued  in  1681  by  the  learned  Benedictine,  Dom  Jean  MabOIon. 
of  the  abbey  of  St  Gennain.des-Pr{s.  Habillon's  treatise  was 
called  forth  by  an  earlier  work  of  Dam'el  van  Papcnbroeck,  the 
editor  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  BoUandists,  who,  with  no 
great  knowledge  or  experience  of  archives,  undertook  to  criticize 
the  historical  value  of  ancient  records  and  monastic  documents, 
and  raised  wholesale  suspicions  as  to  their  authenticity  in  hi* 
Propylaeum  antiguarium  circa  veri  ae  falsi  discrimen  in  vetusHs 
memkranis,  which  he  printed  in  1675.  This  was  a  rash  challenge 
to  the  Benedictines,  and  especially  to  the  congregation  of  St  Maur, 
or  confraternity  of  the  Benedictine  abbeys  of  France,  whose 
combined  efforts  produced  great  literary  works  which  still  remain 
as  monuments  of  profound  learning.  Mabillon  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  collecting  material  for  a  great  history  of  his  order.  He 
worked  alently  for  six  years  before  produdng  the  work  above 
referred  to.  Mis  refutation  of  Papenbroeck's  criUdsms  was 
complete,  and  his  rival  Uraself  accepted  Mabillon's  system  oi 
the  study  of  diplomatic  as  the  true  one.  The  De  re  diplomattem 
established  the  sdence  on  a  secure  basis;  and  it  has  been  the 
foundation  of  all  subsequent  works  on  the  subject,  although  the 
immediate  result  o{  its  publication  was  a  flood  of  controversial 
writings  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Benedictines,  which,  how- 
ever,  did  not  affect  its  stability. 

In  Spain,  the  Benedictine  Peres  pabUsbed,  in  tA88,  a  terla 
of  dissertations  following  the  Bne  of  MabflkmVwork.  In  Eng- 
land, Madox's  Pormsdare  Anglicanum,  with  a  dissertation  con- 
ceming  ancient  charters  and  instruments,  appeared  in  1702,  and 
in  170S  Hickes  followed  with  his  tinpumm  leplenlrionaliuat 
Uutasirus,  both  accepting  the  prindples  laid  down  by  the  I 
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BtacdirtJBfc  Id  Italy,  liUflci  appnicd  «itb  Ut  taltna  iifh- 
wuiiea  in  1717,  utA  Muatori,  la  1740,  intndaced  disscrUUiMu 
go  diplomatic  into  his  gnat  mtk,  the  AntiquQaUt  Italicae.  In 
Coimany,  the  fiist  diplomatic  work  oi  importance  was  that  by 
Bcaiti,  entitled  dromcom  Cahneniw  and  issued  in  175s;  and 
this  ms  fallowed  closely  by  similar  works  of  Baring;  EdLhaid 
•nd  Heumann. 

Fiance,  however,  had  been  the  ciadle  of  the  science,  and  that 
coontiy  cootioued  to  be  the  home  of  its  development.  MabiUon 
bad  not  taken  cognizance  of  docmacnts  bter  than  the  13th 
centmy.  Arising  out  of  a  discussion  relative  to  the  origin  of  the 
abbey  tt  St  Victor  en  Cauz  and  the  authenticity  of  its  archives, 
•  morCL  ooDprebensive  work  than  MabiUon's  was  compiled  by 
the  two  BeaedictinO)  Dom  Toustain  and  Dom  Tassin,  viz.  the 
ttmatttt  Traitt  ie  iipUmatique,  in  six  volumes,  1750-1765, 
which  embraced  more  than  d4>Iomatic  proper  and  extended  to 
all  branches  of  Latin  palaeography.  With  great  industry  the 
compilen  gathered  together  a  mass  of  details;  but  their  arrange- 
ment is  faulty,  and  the  text  is  broken  up  into  such  a  multitude  of 
divisioiis  and  subdivisions  that  it  is  tediously  minute^  However, 
its  more  extended  scope  has  given  the  Notatau  TraiU  an  ad- 
vantage over  MabiUon's  workf  and  modem  compilations  have 
drawn  largely  upon  it. 

As  a  result  of  the  Revolution,  the'  archives  of  the  middle  ages 
lost  in  France  their  juridical  and  legal  value;  but  this  rather 
tended  to  enhance  their  historical  importance.  The  taste  for 
historical  literature  revived.  The  Acadfmie  des  Inscriptions 
fostered  it  In  i8»  the  £coIe  des  Charles  was  founded;  and, 
after  a  few  years  of  incipient  inactivity,  it  received  a  further 
impetus,  in  1819,  by  the  issue  of  a  royal  ordinance  re-establishing 
it.  Thenceforth  it  has  been  an  active  centre  for  the  teaching 
and  for  the  encouragementof  the  study  ot  diplooiatic  throughout 
the  country,  and  has  produced  results  which  other  nations  may 
envy.  Next  to  France,  Germany  and  Austria  are  distinguished 
as  countries  where  activity  has  been  displayed  in  the  systematic 
study  of  diplomatic  archives,  more  or  less  with  the  support  of  the 
state.  In  Italy,  too,  diplomatic  science  has  not  been  neglected. 
In  England,  after  a  long  period  of  regrettable  indifference  to  the 
study  of  the  national  and  municipal  archives  of  the  country,  some 
eSort  has  been  made  in  recent  years  to  remove  the  reproach.  The 
pubUcatuos  of  the  Public  Record  Office  and  of  the  department  of 
HSS.  in  the  British  Museam  are  more  numerous  and  are  issued 
more  regularly  than  m  former  times;  and  an  awakened  interest 
it  manifested  by  the  foundation  in  the  universities  of  a  few 
lectureships  in  diplomatic  and  palaeography,  and  by  the  attention 
which  thcM  subjects  receive  in  such  an  institution  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  and  in  the  publications  of  private  literary 
locfeties.  But  such  eSbrU  can  never  show  the  systematic  results 
which  are  to  be  attained  by  a  special  institution  of  the  character 
of  the  French  £oole  des  ChartcB. 

SxUnt  tf  Ike  Scimee.—the  field  covered  by  the  study  of 
diplomatic  is  10  extensive  and  the  different  kinds  of  documents 
which  it  takes  into  its  purview  ate  so  numerous  and  various,  that 
it  it  iTnpw"''-  to  do  more  than  give  a  few  general  indications 
of  their  nature.  No  natk)n  can  have  advanced  far  on  the  path 
oif  dvOizatfon  before  discovering  the  necessity  for  documenUry 
evidence  both  in  public  and  in  private  iilf.  The  Uws,  the 
CWttitutiont,  the  decreet  of  (ovcnuocnt,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
private  contracts  between  man  and  man,  on  the  other,  must  be 
embodied  in  formal  documents,  in  order  to  ensure  permanent 
record.  In  the  case  of  a  nation  advancing  independently  from  a 
primitive  to  a  later  stage  of  dvitiiatkHi  we  should  have  to  trace 
the  origin  of  its  documentary  records  and  examine  their  devek>p- 
ment  from  a  rudimentary  condition.  But  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  the  documents  of  the  middle  ages  in  Europe  we  do 
not  begin  with  primitive  forms.  Those  ages  inherited  the  docu- 
mentary system  which  had  been  created  and  developed  by  the 
Kooans;  and,  imperfect  and  limited  in  number  as  are  the 
cailictt  torviving  chartcn  and  diplomas  of  European  medieval 
history,  they  present  themselves  to^ut  fully  developed  and  cast  in 
tbe  oonld  and  employing  the  methods  and  formulae  of  the  earlier 
liaditnn.    Bated  on  this  foundatioq  the  chanceries  of  the  several 
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coontries  of  Eiirap<^  at  they  came  into  exiittnee  and  were 
organized,  reduced  to  method  and  rule  on  one  general  system  the 
various  documents  which  the  exigencies  of  public  and  of  private 
life  from  time  to  time  called  into  existence,  each  individual 
chancery  at  the  tame  time  foUowing  its  own  line  of  practice  in 
detail,  and  evolving  jmd  confirming  particular  fomulat  which 
have  become  characteristic  of  it. 

CUusification  of  Doaaunlt.—U  we  datsify  these  docnments 
under  the  two  main  heads  of  pabBc  and  private  deeds,  wc  shall 
have  to  place  in  the  former  category  the  Iqisbtive,  adminis- 
trative, judicial,  diplomatic  documents  emanating  from  public 
authority  in  public  form:  laws,  constitutions,  ordinances, 
privileget,  grants  and  concesskms,  proclamations,  decrees, 
judicial  lecoidt,  pleas,  treaties;  in  a  word,  every  kind  of  deed 
necessary  for  the  orderiy  government  of  a  civilized  state.  In 
eariy  times  many  of  these  were  comprised  under  tbe  general 
term  of  "  letten,"  liUtrae,  and  to  tlse  large  number  of  them 
which  were  issued  in  i^ien  form  and  addressed  to  the  community 
the  specific  title  of  "  letters  patent,"  lUterae  palentts,  was  given. 
In  contiadistinctwn  these  public  documents  which  were  issued 
in  closed  form  under  s^  were  known  as  "  cbse  letters,"  lilltra* 
dausae. 

Such  public  documents  belong  to  the  state  archives  of  their 
several. countries,  and  are  the  monuments  of  administrative  and 
political  and  domestic  history  of  a  nation  from  one  generation  to 
another.  In  no  country  has  so  perfect  a  series  been  preserved  as 
in  our  own.  Into  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London  have  been 
brought  together  all  the  collections  of  state  archives  which  were 
formeriy  stored  in  different  official  repositories  of  tbe  kingdom. 
Beginning  >with  the  great  survey  of  Domesday,  long  series  of 
enrolments  of  state  documents,  in-  many  instances  extending 
from  the  times  of  the  Angevin  kings  to  our  own  day  in  almost 
unbroken  sequence,  betide*  thousands  of  separate  deeds  of  all 
desctiptioas,  are  therein  preserved  (see  Recokd). 

Under  the  category  of  private  dociunents  must  be  included,  not 
only  the  deeds  of  individuals,  but  also  those  of  corporate  bodies 
representing  private  interests  and  standing  in  the  position  of 
individual  units  in  rchtion  to  the  state,  such  as  municipal  bodies 
and  Btonastic  foundations.  Tbe  largest  class  of  documents  of 
this  character  is  composed  of  those  numerous  conveyances  of  real 
property  and  other  title  deeds  of  many  descriptions  and  dating 
from  early  periods  which  are  commonly  described  by  the  generic 
name  of "  charters,"  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  thoiisands,  not 
only  in  such  public  repositories  as  tbe  Public  Record  Office  and 
the  British  Museum,  but  also  in  the  archives  of  municii>al  and 
other  corporate  bodies  throughout  the  country  and  in  tbe 
muniment-rooms  of  old  families.  There  are  also  tbe  records 
of  tbe  manorial  courts  preserved  in  countless  court-roUs  and 
registen;  also  the  scattered  miioiments  of  the  dissolved 
monasteries  represented  by  the  many  coUectiont  of  cbartera 
and  the  valuable  chartularics,  or  registers  of  charters,  which 
have  fortunately  survived .  and  exist  both  in  public  and  in 
private  keeping. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  enumeration  of  public  and  private 
documents  in  En^and  reference  is  made  to  rolls.  The  practice  of 
entering  records  on  rolls  has  been  in  favour  in  En  ejaiid  from  a  very 
early  date  subsequent  to  the  Norman  Conquest;  and  while  in 
other  countries  the  comprehensive  term  of "  cbartera  "  (literally 
"  papen  ":  Or.  xi^l"V)  i>  employed  as  a  general  descr^tioo  it 
documents  of  the.  middle  ages,  in  England  tbe  fuller  phrase 
"charten  and  rolls"  is  tequired.  The  master  of  the  rolla, 
the  Uagiiter  Setalerum,  a  the  official  keq>er  of  the  public 
records. 

From  the  great  body  of  records,  both  publk  and  private,  many 
fall  easily  and  naturally  into  the  class  in  which  the  text  takes 
k  simpler  narrative  form;  such  as  judicial  records,  laws,  decrees, 
proclamations,  registers,  ate.',  which  tdl  their  own  story  hi 
formulae  and  phraseology  early  devefeped  and  requiring  little 
change.  These  we  may  leave  on  one  side.  For  fuller  description 
we  sdect  those  deeds  which,  conferring  giants  and  favoun  and 
privileges,  conform  more  nearly  to  the  ides  of  the  Roman  diploma 
aiid  have  received  the  medal  attention  of  the  chanceries  in  the 
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devdopment  tad  arrugemcnt  of  their  foramUe  and  in  their 
awtbocU  of  ezecution. 

All  fuch  medieval  deeds  ue  composed  of  certain  recognized 
mcmberi  or  Mctions,  aome  eaoential,  otnen  special  and  pecuiUr  to 
the  most  elaborate  and  solemn  documents.  A  deed  of 
the  more  elaborate  character  is  made  up  ck  two  principal 
divisions:  i.  the  Tbxt,  in  which'is  set  out  the  object  of 
the  deed,  the  sutement  of  the  considerations  and  circum- 
stanoes  which  have  led  to  it,  and  the  declaration  ^  the  will 
and  iateatkm  of  the  person  cxecotinK  the  deed,  together  with  such 
protecting  clauses  as  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  may 
rcQuire;  a.  the  Protocol  (originally,  the  ivst  sheet  tit  a  papyrus 
roll;  Gr.  rpOrot,  first,  and  koXXoj*,  to  glue),  consisting  «  the 
introdnctorv  and  of  the  concluding  formulae:  superscription. 
address,  salutation,  &c.,  at  the  btsinning,  and  date,  formulae  of 
execution.  Sec.,  at  the  end,  of  the  deed.  The  latter  portion  of  the 
protocol  is  sometimes  styled  the  eschatocol  (Gr.  I^xanx*  la^t 
and  avXAfif,  to  glue).  While  the  text  followed  certain  formulae  which 
had  become  fixed  by  comnxMi  osage,  the  protocol  was  always  special 
and  varied  with  the  practices  of  toe  sevnal  chanceries,  changmg  in 
a  sovereign  chancery  with  each  successive  reign. 

The  dmcrent  sections  <^  a  full  deed,  talcing  them  in  order  under 
the  beads  of  Initial  Protocol,  Text  and  Final  Protocol  or  Eschatocol, 
are  as  follows: — ^The  initial  protocol  consists  of  the  Invocation,  the 
Supencnption.  the  Address  and  the  Saluution.  i.  The 
Invocation,  lending  a  character  of  sanctity  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, might  be  either  verbal  or  symbolic  The  verbal 
Invocation  consisted  usually  oS  some  pious  ejaculation,  such  as  In 
momifte  Dti,  In  nnmime  domini  nostri  Jesu  CknsH;  from  the  8th  cen- 
tury, In  mnnint  SancUu  tt  indwiditae  Trinitatis',  aind  later,  In  nomine 
Patris  tt  Fiiii  et  Spirilus  Sancti.  The  svmbolic  form  was  usually 
the  chrismon,  or  monogram  composed  of  tne  Greek  initials  XP  of  the 
flame  of  Christ.  In  the  course  of  the  loth  and  lith  centuries  this 
symbol  came  to  be  so  scrawled  that  it  had  probably  tost  all  meaning 
with  the  scribes.  Frooi  the  9th  century  the  letter  C  (initial  of 
OtrisUts)  came  gradually  into  use,  and  in  German  imperial  di^omas 
it  superseded  the  chrismon.  Stenographic  signs  of  the  system  Icoown 
as  Tironian  notes  were  also  sometimes  added  to  this  symbol  down 
to  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  expressing  such  a  phrase  as  Ante 
Miata  Cfcruffu,  or  Christus,  or  Awitn.  From  the  Merovingian  period, 
too,  a  cross  was  often  used.  The  ^mbol  gradually  died  out  alter  the 
I2th  century  for  general  use.  surviving  only  in  notarial  instruments 
j^  andwilU.  a.TheSvrKRSCRiPTiosisnpcrscriptio.intiiulatio) 

expressed  the  name  and  titles  of  the  grantor  or  person 
issuing  the  deed.  3.  The  Addrsss.  As  diplomas  were 
originally  In  epist^ary  form  the  address  was  then  a 
necessity.  While  in  Meroving;ian  deeds  the  old  Mttem  was  adhered 
to,  in  the  CaroHr^ian  period  the  address  was  sometimes 
omitted.  From  the  8th  century  it  was  not  considered  neces- 
sary, and  a  dtstioctaon  arose  in  the  case  of  royal  acts,  those 
havii^  the  address  being  etyled  letters,  and  those  omitting  it, 
charters.  The  general  form  of  address  nt\  in  phrase  as  Omnibus 
(or  Unitersis)  Ckrishfidelibus  presenUsliUenuinspecturis, 
L  The  Salotation  was  expressed  in  sudi  words'  as 
SaiMtem;  Saluttm  ti  dSeOionem',  Salmttm  H  apostelicom 
benedicti^nem,  but  it  was  not  essential. 

Then  (dlows  the  text  in  five  sections:  the  Preamble,  the  Notifica- 
tion,  the  Exposition,  the  Disposition  and  the  Final  Clauses,  s.  The 
Pkeaublz  (prelogms.arenta):  an  ornamental  introduction 
generally  composed  of.  pious  or  moral  sentiments,  a 
pnfaiia  ad  captamdam  benevtUntiam  which  fucit  ad 
omamenlum,  degenerating  into  tiresome  platitudes.  It  -  became 
stereotyped  at  an.  ea^y  age:  in  the  loth  and  nth 
centuries  it  was  a  most  ornate  performance ;  in  the 
1 2th  century,  it  was  cut  short;  in  the  i^th  century  it 
died  out.  6.  The  NoxinCAXio^r  {nHifitah;  promtdgatio) 
was  the  publication  of  the  purport  of  the  deed  introduced  by 
such  a  phrase  as  notum  sit,  Ac.  7.  The  Exposition 
set  out  the  motives  influencing  the  Issue  of  the  deed.  8.  The 
DisrosiTiOH  described  the  ot^ect  of  the  deed  and  the  wiR 
and  intention  of  the  gnntor.  9,  The  ^T^^\T  Ti  at-"-  tn- 
sured  the  fulfilment  of  the  tenna  of  the  deed;  >"  led 
against  infringement,  tiy  comminat>ry  anathemas  .1  m- 
precations,  not  infrequently  of  a  vthcmcnt  dcscripti  .or 
by  peittlties;  guaranteed  the  validity  trf  the  deed;  enumerated  tbe 
formalities  of  subscription  and  execution;  reserved  rights,  &c. 

Nextcoraestheflnal  protocol  oreschatoot^  comprisine:  the  Data* 
the  Appredatton,  tbe  Authentication.  It  was  particularly  in  this 
portion  of  the  deed  that  the  varying  practices  of  the  sc\cral 
r%mnm*^  chanceries  led  to  minute  and  intricate  distinctions  at 
rosiMw  different  periods.  10,  The  Datb.  By  the  Roman  Itw 
every  act  must  be  dated  by  the  day  and  tbe  year  0/  ext^Li.Lijn. 
Yet  in  the  middle  ages,  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  century, 
a  large  proportion  of  deeds  bears  no  date.  In  the  most 
ancient  barters  the  date  clause  was  frequently  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  deed  and  placed  in  an  isolated  position 
•t  the  foot  of  tlie  fchcet.  From  the  12th  century  it  commonly 
followed  the  text  immcdiati-Iy.  Certain  cbisses  of  docunn-nts, 
such  as    decrees  of  councils,    notarial    deeds,    Ac,    began    with 
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the  date.  The  osoal  farmnla  was  data,  datmm,  adam,  ftehm,  scriP' 
tnm.  In  (he  Carolingian  period  a  distinction  grew  up  betwcca 
datum  and  actum,  the  former  applying  to  the  time,  the  latLer 
to  the  place,  of  date.  In  the  papal  chancery  from  an  early  period 
down  to  the  lath  century  the  use  of  a  double  date  pre\'aUed,  the  first 
following  the  text  and  being  inserted  by  the  scribe  when  the  deed 
was  written  {tcriplum),  the  second  being  added  at  the  foot  of  tht 
deed  on  its  execution  {actum),  by  the  chancellor  or  other  high 
functionary.  From  tbe  Roman  custom  of  dating  by  tbe  conswar 
year  arose  the  medieval  practice  of  dating  by  we  regnal  year  of 
emperor,  king  or  pope.  Special  dates  were  sometimes  employed, 
such  as  the  year  of  some  great  historical  event,  battle,  siege,  pesta* 

lence,  &c.     11.  The  AppaEClATlON.    The  feiiciter  of  the 

Romans  became  the  medieval  fdictter  in  .Domino,  or  ^Jlrf*" 
In  Dti  nomine  feliciter,  or  the  more  simple  Deo  iratias  "■*•■ 
or  the  still  more  simple  Ameut  for  the  auspicious  closing  of  a  deed. 
In  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  diplomas  it  follows  the  date;  ia 
other  cases  it  closes  the  text.  In  the  greater  (UpaU  bulls  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  triple  A  men.  Benetxdete  was  also  employed  as  the 
appreciation  in  early  deeds;  but  in  Merovingian  diplomas  and  in 
papal  bulls  this  valedictory  saluution  becomes  a  mark  of  authentica- 
tion, as  will  be  noticed  below.  12.  Tbe  Authemticatiom  was  a 
solemn  proceeding  which  was  discharged  by  more  than  -^_  . 
one  act.  The  most  important  was  the  subscription  or  J^iT* 
subscriptions  of  the  person  or  persons  from  whom  the  deed  ^^ 
emanated.  The  laws  of  the  late  Roman  empire  required  the  ^*^ 
subscriptions  and  tbe  impressions  of  the  signet  seals  of  the  fiartics 
and  of  the  witnesses  to  the  deed.  The  subscription  (jmburipHo)  oom- 
priscd  the  name,  signature  and  description  of  the  person  signing. 
The  impression  of  tne  signet  (not  the  signature)  was  the  ngmrm, 
sometimes  signccidum,  rucly  sigiUnm.  The  practice  of  subscribing 
with  the  autograph  signature  obtained  In  the  early  middle  ages,  aa 
appears  from  early  documents  such  as  those  of  Ravenna.  But  from 
the  7th  century  it  began  to  decline,  and  by  the  12th  century  it  had 
practically  ceased.  In  Roman  deeds  an  illiterate  person  affixed  his 
mark,  or  sigmmm  mannale,  which  was  attested.  The  cross  being  an 
easy  form  for  a  marie  it  was  very  commonly  used  and  natvrtUy 
became  connected  with  the  Christian  symU^  Hence,  in  course  of 
time,  it  came  to  be  attached  very  generally  to  subscriptions,  auto- 
graph  or  otherwise.  Great  personages  who  were  illiterate  requlnd 
something  more  elaborate  than  a  common  marie.  Hence  arose  tbe 
use  of  the  monogram,  the  eancter  namims,  composed  of  the  letters  of 
the  name.  The  emperor  Justin,  who  could  not  write,  made  use  of 
a  monogram,  as  did  also  Theodoric,  king  of  the  ()strogoths.  Those 
Merovingian  kings,  likewise,  who  were  illiterate,  had  their  Indlvkluat 
monograms;  and  at  length  Charlemagne  adopted  the  monogram  as 
his  regidar  form  of  signature.  From  his  retyn  down  to  that  ct  Philip 
the  Fair  the  monogram  was  the  recognized  sign  manual  of  tbe 
sovereigns  of  France  (see  Autographs).  It  was  em^oyed  by  the 
German  emperors  down  to  the  reign  of  Maximilian  I.  The  royal  use 
of  tbe  monogram  was  naturally  imitated  by  great  oflficers  and 
ecclesiastics.    But  another  fonn  of  sign  manual  also  arose  oat  of 


the  subscription.  The  closing  word  (usoally  titbscript^,  wriuen  or 
abbreviated  as  sub.,  or  ss,  or  s^  was  often  finished  oB  With  flourishes 
and  interladnn,  sometimes  accompanied  with  Tironian  notes,  the 
whole  taking  Uie  shape  of  a  domed  structure  to  which  the  French 
have  given  the  name  of  ruekt  or  bee-hive  Thus  in  tbe  early  middle 
ages  we  have  deeds  authenticated  by  the  subscription,  usually 
autograph,  giving  the  name  and  titles  at  the  person  executing,  and 
stating  the  part  taken  by  him  In  the  deed,  and  closing  with  the 
smbscnbsi,  often  in  shape  of  tbe  rmefie  and  constituting  the  sipnm 
mamuaie.  If  not  autograph,  the  subscription  mtsht  be  impersonal 
in  such  form  as  signum  (or  sigfivm  fNamu)  +^  N.  In  the  CaroUngian 
period,  while  i^inues  were  constantly  utcd  in  the  body  of  theoecd 
implying  that  it  was  executed  by  autograph  subscription,  it  did 
not  necessarily  follow  that  such  subscription  was  actually  written  in 
person.'  Tbe  mcht  was  also  adopted  by  chanccUors,  nouries  and 
scribes  as  their  official  mark.  Uliile  autogra^  subscriptiotta 
continued  to  be  employed,  chiefly  by  ecclesiastics,  down  to  the  begin- 
nine  of  the  12th  century,  the  monogram  was  perpetuated  from  the 
lotn  century  by  the  notaries.  Their  marks,  simfHe  at  first,  became 
so  elaborate  from  the  end  of  the  i^  century  that  they  found  it 
necessary  to  add  their  names  in  ordinary  writin|t  or  also  to  cmptoy 
a  less  complicated  dctugn.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the 
modem  practice  of  writing  the  ugnature  which  first  came  into  vogue 
in  the  14th  century. 

To  leiid  fnither  wcs^t  and  anthority  to  tbe  sabscrfptltil,  certain 
symbols  and  forms  were  added  at  different  period*,  faattatinf 
the  corroborative  Legi  of  the  Byzantine  quaestor  and  the  Legimms 
of  the  Eastern  emperors,  the  Prankish  chancery  in  the  West  made  use 
of  the  same  form,  notably  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  some  of 
whose  diplomas  the  Lcgiimu  appears  written  in  larger  letters  In  red. 
The  valedictory  BeneoaUte,  emi^o^  in  early  deeds  aaa  fcna  of 
appreciation  (see  above),  appears  in  Merovingian  and  in'  «^ 
early  CaroUnRian  royal  diplomas,  and  also  in  papal  bulls,  l^L 
as  an  authenticating  addition  to  the  subscription.  In  the  ^^ 
diplomas  It  was  written  in  cursive  letters  in  two  lines.  Bent  i_ 
just  to  the  riyht  of  the  incision  cot  in  the  sheet  to  bold  fast  die  seal. 
which  sometimes  even  co\-ered  part  of  the  word.  In  the  mostancirnt 
papal  bulls  It  was  written  by  the  pope  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  dectl. 
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ia  two  lino,  fcutnlly  ia  Urter  capital  or  nadal  cSautaua,  placed 
between  two  cr08«e«.  From  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century  it 
became  the  fashion  to  link  the  letters:  and,  dating  from  the  time  of 
Leo  IX.,  it.D.  1048-1054,  the  BcnmaUU  wa*  iiucribed  in  form  of  a 
BooogTam.  D;.nng  Leo'*  pontificate  it  waa  alio  accompanied  with 
a  flourish  called  the  Komma,  which  was  only  an  exaggeration  of  the 
mark  of  punctuation  ipericdus)  which  from  the  9th  to  the  nth 
century  cfoeed  the  subscription  and  generally  resembled  the  modem 
semicolon.  Leo's  successors  abandoned  the  Kcmmo,  but  the  mono- 
granunatic  IkitmolHit  continued*  invariable  in  farm,  but  from  time 
Co  time  varying  in  sixe.  In  Leo  lX.'s  pontificate  also  was  introduced 
the  Rota.  This  sign,  when  it  had  received  its  final  shape  in  the 
f%0ag4s.    "^  century,  was  in  form  of  a  wheel,  composed  of  two 

concentric  curies,  in  the  space  between  which  was  written 
die  motto  or  device  of  the  pope  (sitniat  papat),  usually  a 
short  sentence  from  one  of  the  PSalma  or  some  other  portion  of 
Scripture;  preceded  by  a  small  cross,  which  the  pontiff  himself 
sometimes  inscribed.  The  central  space  within  the  wheel  was 
divided  (by  cross  lines)  into  four  quarters,  the  two  upper  ones  being 
occupied  1^  the  names  of  the  apostles  St  Ptter  and  St  Paid,  and  the 
two  lower  ones  b)r  the  name  of  the  pope.  The  Xotenaa  placed  on  the 
left  of  the  subscription,  the  monogrammatic  Btnaakle  on  the  righL 
'The  two  signs  were  likewise  adopted  by  ceruin  ecclesiastical 
chanceries  and  by  feudal  lords,  particularly  in  the  13th  century. 
From  the  same  period  also  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  mooarcfis 
adopted  the  Stia,  the  aifu  ndade,  which  is  so  coBspicuous  in  the 
lonl  charters  of  the  Peninsula. 

Besides  the  subscription,  an  early  auidlia^  method  of  authentica- 
tion was  by  the  impression  of  the  seal  which,  as  noticed  above,  was 

required  by  the  Roman  law.    But  the  general  use  of 


the  signet  gradually  (ailed,  and  by  the  7th  century  it 
had  ceased.  StUl  it  survived  in  the  royal  chanceries,'  and  the 
sovereigns  both  oJF  the  Merovingian  and  of  the  Carolingian  lines  had 
their  seals;  and,  in  the  8th  century,  the  mayors  of  the  pahice  like' 
wise.  It  is  interesting  to  find  instance*  of  the  use  of  anti9iieinuglioa 
for  tho  purpose  ty  some  of  them.  InEnghndtootbcieispcoofthat 
the  Mercian  kings  Offa  and  Coenwulf  used  seals,  in  imitation  of  the 
Frankidt  monarcbs.  In  the  7th  century,  and  still  more  so  in  the 
8th  and  9th  centuries,  the  royal  seals  were  of  exaggeiated  size:  the 
uieuiisuiaof  the  great  seals  of  the  later  sovereigns  of  western  Europe. 
The  waaen  seals  of  the  early  dipk>mas  were  in  all  casts  <■  p(Mw4: 
that  is,  thoy  were  attached  to  toe  face  of  the  document  and  not  sus- 
pended from  it,  bcins  held  in  position  by  a  cross-cut  incision  in  the 
material,  through  which  the  wax  was  pre&sed  and  then  flattened  at 
the  back.  On  the  cessation  of  aiitogiaphsignatiiRS  in  subscriptions, 
the  general  use  of  seals  revived,  bqiiniiing  in  the  roth  oentury  and 
becoming  the  ordinary  method  of  authentication  from  the  lath  to 
the  15th  century  Inclusive.  Even  when  signatures  had  once  again 
become  universal,  the  seal  continued  to  hold  its  place;  and  thus 
suhng  is,  to  the  present  day.  required  for  the  legal  execntioa  of  a 
deed.  The  attachment  tm  placari  was  discontinued,  a*  a  leiieral 
practice,  in  the  middle  of  the  ■  ith  century;  and  seals  thenceforward 
were,  for  the  most  part,  suspended,  leathern  thongs  being  used  at 
first,  and  afterwards  sOkeo  and  hempen  cords  or  parchment  labels. 
In  docaments  of  miliar  importance  it  was  sometimes  the  custom  to 
liapraM  the  seal  or  seals  00  one  or  more  scrips  of  the  parchment  of  the 
deeid  itself,  cut,  but  not  entirely  detached,  from  the  lower  maigiii, 
and  loft  to  hang  loo«e.  Besides  waxen  impressions  of  seals,  im- 
pressions in  metal,  bearing  a  device  on  both  faces,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  coin,  and  stispiended,  were  employed  from  an  early  period.  The 
nnat  sridely  knosm  instances  aic  the  M(rw  attached  to  papal  docu- 
■nentn,  generally  of  lead.  The  earliest  surviving  papal  Mto  is  one 
of  Pope  2aclianas,'A.D.  746,  but  earlier  examples  are  known  from 
drasrings.  The  papal  hyUa  was  a  disk  of  metal  stamped  on  both  sides. 
From  the  time  of  Boniface  V.  to  Leo  IV.,  A.D.  617-455,  the  name  of 
the  potitiS,  in  the  genitive  case,  was  imnessed  on  the  obverse,  and 
hi*  title  as  pope  on  the  reverse,  r.(.  BoHilalit  ftpac.  After  that 
period,  for  some  time,  the  name  was  inscribed  m  a  circle  round  a 
central  omanient.  Other  variations  followed:  but  at  length  in  the 
pontificate  of  Paschal  II.,  a.d.  1099,  the  bulla  took  the  form  which  it 
afterwards  retained:  on  the  obverse,  the  heads  of  the  apostles 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul:  on  the  reverse,  the  pooe's  name,  title  and 
number  in  succession.  In  the  period  of  time  between  his  election 
and  consecration,  the  pope  made  Mfc  of  the  half-bun,  that  is.  the 
obverse  only  was  impressed.  It  should  be  mentioned  that,  in  order 
to  ontform  to  modern  conditions  and  for  convenience  of  despatch 
through  the  pnst,  Leo  XIII,,  in  1878,  substituted  for  the  leaden  ^/d 
a  red  ink  stamp  bearing  the  heads  of  the  two  apostles  with  the 
name  of  the  pope  inscritxd  as  a  legend. 

The  Carolingian  monarchs  also  used  metal  Mtat.  None  of 
Chariemagne's  have  survived,  but  there  are  still  extant  leaden  ex- 
amples of  Charks  the  Bald.  The  use  of  lead  was  not  persisted  in 
either  in  the  chancery  of  France  or  in  that  of  Germany.  Golden 
6ii//ar  were  employed  on  special  occasions  by  both  popes  and  temporal 
monarchs:  for  example,  they  were  attached  to  the  confirmAtions  of 
the  elections  of  the  emperors  in  the  12th  aitd  13th  centuries:  the 
bull  of  Leo  X.  conferrmc  the  title  of  Dpfrndcr  of  the  Faith  on 
Henry  VIII.  in  13J4.  antfthe  deed  of  allianre  between  Henry  and 
Francis  I.  in  1527.  had  golden  buUae:  and  other  examples  could  be 
eked.     But  lead  has  alwsj's  been  the  common  metal  to  be  thus 


employed.  Inthcsoathcmoatmtriesof  Europe,  where  the  warmth 
of  the  climate  renders  wax  an  undesirable  material,  leaden  hvilat 
have  been  in  ordinary  use.  not  only  in  Italy  but  also  in  the  Peninsula, 
in  southern  France,  and  in  the  Latin  East  (see  Seals). 

The  necessity  of  conforming  to  exact  phraseology  in  diplomas  and 
of  observing  regularity  in  expressing  formulas  naturally  led  to  the 
compilation  of  formutuies.  From  the  early  middle  ages  f^tmm* 
the  art  of  composition,  not  only  of  charters  but  also  of  m^T 
general  correspondence,  was  commonly  taught  in  the 
monasteries.  The  teacher  was  the  dsc<ai«r,  his  mahod  of  teaching 
was  described  by.  the  verb  ditlart,  and  his  teaching  was  Hclamen  or 
the  an  didamiitu.  For  the  use  of  these  monastic  schools,  formularies 
and  manuals  comprising  formulas  and  models  for  the  composition 
of  the  various  acts  and  documents  soon  became  indupenaable.  At 
a  later  stage  such  formularies  developed  into  the  models  and  treatises 
for  epistolary  style  which  have  had  their  imitations  even  in  modem 
times.^  The  widapread  use  of  the  formularies  had  the  adnntage  of 
imposing  a  certain  degree  of  unifonnityon  the  phrasing  of  documents 
of  the  western  nations  of  Europe.  Those  compilations  which  are 
of  an  earlier  period  than  the  nth  oentury  have  been  systematically 
examined  and  are  publisfaed:  those  of  more  recent  date  still  remain 
to  be  thoroughly  edited.  The  early  formularies  are  of  the  simpler 
kind,  being  collections  of  formulas  without  dissertation.  The 
Forwnlae  ifarculfi,  compiled  by  the  monk  Matculf  about  the  year 
650,  was  the  most  imporunt  work  of  this  nature  of  the  Merovingian 
period  and  became  the  official  formuhuy  of  the  time;  and  it  con- 
tinued in  use  in  a  revised  edition  in  the  early  Carolingian  chancery. 
Of  the  same  period  there  are  extant  formularies  compiled  at  various 
centres,  such  as  Angers,  Tours,  Bourges,  Sens,  Reichenau,  St  Gall, 
Salzburg,  Passau,  Kegensburg,  Cordova,  ftc  (sec  Ciry,  Jfomuf 
df  dipltmatifm,  pp.  482-488).  The  IJiv  iiunmt  Kammtum 
PotUQUum  was  compiled  in  the  7th  wid  8th  centuries,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  papal  chancery  to  the  end  of  the  nth  century.  Of  the 
more  developed  treatises  and  manuals  of  cpistolaiy  rhetoric  which 
succeeded,  and  which  originated  in  Italy,  the  earliest  example  was 
the  itnsMrniss  it  Hdamtnt  of  the  monk  Albetic  of  Monte  Catsino, 
compiled  about  the  year  107s  Another  weU-known  work,  the 
Raltonesdictandi,  isalso  attributed  to  the  same  author.  Of  later  date 
was  the  Art  iittaminis  of  Bernard  of  Chartres  of  the  12th  century. 
(Among  special  Aorks  on  formularies  arc:  E.  de  Rozi^,  Rrxtinl 
iMral  its  farmnltt  utiltts  ians  I'tmpin  itt  Frana  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1S61-1871};  K.  Zeumcr,  Fotmulat  Mermnpei  «  JCartMns  am 
(Hanover,  1886):  and  L.  Rockinger,  BritfsttUtr  mni  FanulbiUhti 
itt  i\  bis.  14  JaltrhtmitTls  (Munich,  1863-1864). 

Offattjuffm.— The  formalities  observed  by  the  different 
dMUceiies  of  medieval  Europe,  which  are  to  be  kained  from  g 
study  of  the  documents  Issued  by  them,  are  so  vaiied  and  often  so 
minute,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  full  account  of  them  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  article.  We  can  only  state  some  of  the 
results  of  the  investigations  of  students  of  diplomatic. 

The  chancery  which  stands  first  and  foremost  is  the  papal 
chancery.  On  account  of  its  antiquity  and  of  its  steady  develop- 
ment, it  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  other  chanceries 
of  Europe.  Organfaed  in  remote  times,  it  adapted  for 
the  structure  of  its  letters  a  number  of  formulas  and 
rules  which  developed  and  became  more  and  more  fixed  and 
precise  from  cerituiy  to  centiiry.  The  Apostolic  court  being 
organized  from  the  first  on  the  model  of  the  Roman  impend 
court,  the  early  pontiffs  would  naturally  have  collected  their 
archives,  as  the  emperors  had  done,  into  scrinia.  Pope  Julius  I., 
A.O.  337-353.  leorganiad  the  papal  archives  under  an  official 
scMa  nelarierum,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  primictrius 
nolariorum.  Pope  Damasus,  A.D.  3(16-384,  built  a  record  office 
at  the  Lateran,  erchmum  sanetae  Romanae  eeclaiae,  where  the 
archives  were  kept  and  registers  of  them  compiled.  The  collec- 
tion and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  archives  provided  material 
for  the  establishment  of  regular  diplomatic  usages,  and  the 
science  of  formulae  naturally  followed. 

For  the  study  of  papal  documents  four  periods  have  been 
defined,  each  successive  period  being  distinguished  from  its 
predecessor  by  some  particular  development  of  forms  and 
procedure.  Tlw  first  period  is  reckoned  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  accession  of  Leo  IX.,  a.d.  1048.  For  almost  the  whole  of  the 
first  eight  centuries  no  original  papal  documents  have  sum'vcd. 
But  copies  are  found  in  canonical  works  and  registers,  many 
of  them  false,  and  others  probably  not  transcribed  in  full  or  in 
the  original  words;  but  still  of  use,  as  showing  the  growth  ol 
formulas.  The  eariiest  original  document  is  a  fragment  of  a  lettr- 
o(  Adrian  I.,  A.D.  788.  From  that  date  there  is  a  series,  but  the 
documents  are  rare  to  the  beginning  of  the  1  ith  century,  all  down 
to  that  period  being  written  on  papyrus.     The  faitesi  existing 
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papyrus  document  in  France  «  one  of  Sergjus  IV.,  A.D.  ion;  in 
Germany,  one  of  Benedict  VIII.,  a.d.  iojj.  The  earliest  docu- 
ment on  vclluin  isonc  ol  John  XVIII.,  a.d.  1005.  The  nomencla- 
ture of  papal  documents  even  at  an  early  period  is  rather  wide. 
In  their  earliest  form  they  are  I,ctters,  called  in  the  documents 
themselves,  litUrae,  epislola,  pagina,  scriplum,  sometimes  dccrtlum. 
A  classification,  generally  accepted,  divides  them  into:  i.  Letters 
or  Epistles:  the  ordinary  acts  of  correspondence  with  persons 
of  all  ranks  and  orders;  including  constitutions  (a  btcr  term)  or 
decisions  in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline,  and  encyclicals  giving 
direcUons  to  bishops  of  the  whole  church  or  of  individual 
countries.  2.  Decrees,  being  letters  promulgated  by  the  popes 
of  their  own  motion.  3.  Dtiretals,  decisions  on  points  of 
ecclesiastical  administration  or  discipline.  4.  Rescripts  (called  in 
the  originals  prcceplum,  aiulorilas,  prmkgium),  granting  requests 
to  petitioners.  But  writers  differ  in  their  terms,  and  such  sub- 
divisions must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary.  The  comprehensive  term 
"  bull "  (the  name  ol  the  leaden  papal  seal,  bulta,  being  transferred 
to  the  document)  did  not  come  into  use  until  the  ijlh  century. 

Copies  of  papal  deeds  were  collected  into  registers  or  bullaria. 
LisU  showing  the  chronological  sequence  of  documents  are 
catalogues  of  acts.  When  into  such  lists  indications  from 
narrative  soiu-ces  are  introduced  they  become  regala  (res  gcsUu:) : 
a  term  not  to  be  confused  with  "  register." 

Clearness  and  conciseness  have  been  recognized  as  attributes 
of  eariy  papal  letters;  but  even  in  those  of  the  4th  century  certain 
rhythmical  periods  have  been  detected  in  their  composition  which 
became  more  marked  under  Leo  the  Great,  a.d.  440-46i/,and 
which  developed  into  the  cursus  or  prose  rhythm  of  the  pontifical 
chancery  of  the  nth  and  12th  centuries. 

In  the  most  ancient  deeds  the  pope  styles  himself  Episcopus, 
sometimes  Episcopus  Calholicat  Ecclesiac,  or  Episcopus  Romanac 
EccUsiac,  rarely  Papa.  Gregory  I.,  a.d.  590,  was  the  first  to 
adopt  the  form  Episcopus,  serrus  senorum  Dei,  which  became 
genera]  in  the  ijth  century,  and  thenceforth  was  invariable. 

The  second  [wriod  of  papal  documents  extends  from  Leo  IX.  to 
the  accession  of  Innocent  111.,  a.d.  1048-1 198.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  period  formulae  tended  to  take  more  definite  shape  and  to 
become  filed.  In  the  superscription  of  bulls  a  distinction  arose  : 
those  which  conferred  lasting  privileges  employing  the  words  in 
pcrpeluum  to  close  this  clause;  those  whose  benefaction  was  of 
a  transitory  character  using  the  form  of  salutation,  salulcm  et 
aposlolicam  bencdiclionem.  But  it  was  under  Urban  II.,  a.d. 
J088-1090,  that  the  principal  formulae  became  stereotyped. 
Then  the  distinction  between  documents  of  lasting,  and  those  of 
transitory,  value  became  more  exactly  defined;  the  former  class 
being  known  as  greater  bulls,  bullae  majores  (also  called  privilegia) , 
the  latter  lesser  bulls,  bullae  minores.  The  leading  characteristics 
of  the  greater  bulb  were  these:  The  first  line  containing  the 
superscription  and  closing  with  the  words  in  pcrpeluum  (or,  some- 
times, ad  pcrpcluam,  or  actcrnam,  rci  mcmoriam)  was  written  in 
tall  and  slender  ornamental  letters,  close  packed;  the  final 
clauses  of  the  text  develop  with  tendency  to  fixity;  the  pope's 
subscription  is  accompanied  with  the  rola  on  the  left  and  the 
bcttcvalele  monogram  on  the  right;  and  certain  elaborate  forms 
of  dating  aie  punctiliously  observed.  The  introduction  of 
subscriptions  of  cardinals  as  witnesses  had  gradually  become  a 
practice.  Under  Victor  II.,  a.d.  1055-1057,  the  practice  became 
more  confirmed,  and  after  the  time  of  Innocent  II.,  a.d.  J130- 
1 145,  the  subscriptions  of  the  three  orders  were  arranged  accord- 
ing to  rank,  those  of  the  cardinal  bishops  being  placed  in  the 
centre  under  the  papal  subscription,  those  of  the  priests  under  the 
rola  on  the  left,  and  those  of  the  deacons  under  the  benevaleic  on 
the  right.  In  the  lesser  bulls  simpler  forms  were  employed; 
there  was  no  introductory  line  of  stilted  letters;  the  salutation, 
salulcm  el  aposlolicam  bencdiclionem,  closed  the  superscription; 
the  final  clauses  were  shortened;  there  was  neither  papal  sub- 
scription, nor  rota,  nor  bencKleU;  the  date  was  simple. 

From  the  time  ol  Adrian  I.,  a.d.  772-70S.  the  system  of  double 
dating  was  followed  in  the  larger  bulls.  The  first  date  was  written 
by  the  scribe  of  the  document,  scriplum  per  manum  S.  with  the 
jpoatb  (ratcly  the  day  of  the  mouth)  and  year  of  the  indiction. 


The  second,  the  actual ^«te"of  the  execution  of  the'deed,  was 
entered  (ostensibly)  by  some  high  official,  Ja/o,  or  dalum,  per 
manum  N.,  and  contained  the  day  of  the  month  (according  to  the 
Roman  calendar),  the  year  of  indiction,  the  year  of  pontificate 
(in  some  eariy  deeds,  also  the  year  of  the  empire  and  the  post- 
consulate  year),  and  the  year  of  the  Incarnation,  which,  however, 
was  ^adually  introduced  and  only  became  more  common  in  the 
course  of  the  1 1  th  century.  For  example,  a  common  form  of  a  full 
date  would  run  thus:  Datum  Lalerani,  per  manum  N.,  sanclae 
Romanae  ecclesiac  diaconi  cardinalis,  xiiii.  kt,  Maii,  indiclione  v., 
anru)  dominieae  Ineamationis  mxcvii.,pontifi€atus  aulem  domini 
papae  Urbani  seeundi  X°.  ■  The  simpler  form  of  the  date  of  a 
lesser  bull  might  be:  Dalum  Lalerani,  Hi.  non.  Jan.,  ponlificolus 
noslri  anno  iiii. 

By  degrees  the  use  of  the  lesser  bulls  almost  entirely  superseded 
that  of  the  greater  bulls,  which  became  exceptional  in  the  13th 
century  and  almost  ceased  alter  the  migration  to  Avignon  in  1309. 
In  modern  times  the  greater  bulls  occasionally  reappear  for  very 
solemn  acts,  as  bullae  consisloriales,  executed  in  the  consistory. 

The  third  period  of  papal  documents  extends  from  Innocent  III. 
to  Eugenius  IV.,  a.d.  1198-1431.  The  pontificate  of  Innocent 
III.  was  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  development 
ol  the  papal  chancery.  Formulas  became  more  exactly  fixed, 
definitions  more  precise,  the  observation  of  rules  and  precedents 
more  consUnt.  The  staff  of  the  chancery  was  reorganized.  The 
existing  scries  of  registers  of  papal  documents  was  then  com- 
menced. The  growing  use  of  lesser  bulls  for  the  business  of  the 
papal  court  led  to  a  further  development  in  the  13th  century. 
They  were  now  divided  into  two  classes:  TilulinndMandamenla. 
The  former  conferred  favours,  promulgated  precepts,  judgments, 
decisions,  tec.  The  latter  comprised  ordinances,  commissions,  &c., 
and  were  executive  documents.  There  are  certain  features  which 
distinguish  the  two  classes.  In  the  tiluti,  the  initial  letter  ol  the 
pope's  name  is  ornamented  with  openwork  and  the  other  letters 
are  stilted.  In  the  mandamenia,  the  initial  is  filled  in  solid  and 
the  other  letters  are  of  the  same  size  as  the  rest  of  the  text.  In 
the  liluli,  enlarged  letters  mark  the  beginnings  of  the  text  and  of 
certain  clauses;  but  not  in  the  mandamenia.  In  the  former  the 
mark  of  abbreviatiqp  is  a  looped  sign;  in  the  latter  it  is  a 
horizontal  stroke.  In  the  former  the  old  practice  of  leaving  a  gap 
between  the  letters  j  and  /,  and  c  and  (,  whenever  they  occur 
together  in  a  word  (e.g.  is  U,  sane  tus),  and  linking  them  by 
a  coupling  stroke  above  the  line  is  continued;  in  the  latter  it 
disappears.  The  leaden  bulla  attached  to  a  lilulus  (as  a  permanent 
deed)  is  suspended  by  cords  of  red  and  yellow  silks;  while  that  of 
a  mandamenlum  (a  temporary  deed)  hangs  from  a  hempen  cord. 

In  the  fourth  period,  extending  from  1431  to  the  present  time, 
the  liluli  and  mandamenia  have  continued  to  be  the  ordinary 
documents  in  use;  but  certain  other  kinds  have  also  arisen. 
Briefs  (brcria),  or  apostolic  letters,  concerning  the  personal  attain 
of  the  pope  or  the  administration  of  the  temporal  dominion,  ot 
conceding  indulgences,  came  into  general  use  in  the  13th  century 
in  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV.  They  are  written  in  the  italic 
hand  on  thin  white  vellum;  and  the  name  ot  the  pope  with  bis 
style  as  papa  is  written  at  the  head  of  the  sheet,  e.g.  Eugeinus 
papa  iiii.  They  are  closed  and  scaled  with  Seal  of  the  F''""' 
man,  sub  anulo  Piscaloris.  Briefs  have  almost  superseded  the 
mandamenia.  The  documents  known  as  Signatures  of  the  court  ol 
Rome  or  Latin  letters,  and  used  principally  for  the  expediuonoi 
indulgences,  were  first  introduced  in  the  1 5th  century  "^^'^^j^ 
drawn  in  the  form  ot  a  petition  to  the  pope,  which  he  granted  oy 
the  words  fial  ul  pclalur  written  across  the  top.  They  were  not 
scaled;  and  only  the  pontifical  year  appears  in  the  date.  ^-^^ 
the  documents  to  which  the  name  of  Molupropriois  given  are  also 
without  seal  and  are  used  in  the  admim'stration  of  the  papal  ^"' ' 
the  formula  placet  el  ila  molu  propria  mandamus  being  signed  y 
the  pope.  nanal 

The  character  of  the  handwriting  employed  by  the  P»IP|JJ 
chancery  is  discussed  in  the  article  Paiaeocraphv.     He'e  it 
be  enough  to  state  that  the  eariy  style  was  derived  from 
Lombardic  hand,  and  that  it  continued  in  use  down  to 
beginning  ot  the  mh  century;  but  that,  from'thc  loth  century. 
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oMBg  to  the  geaenl  adoption  of  tbt  Caroline  miniacole  wntini, 
b  began  to  fail  and  gradually  became  so  unfamiliar  to  the  un- 
initiated, tliat,whUcit  still  continued  in  use  for  papal  bulls,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  accompany  them  with  copies  written  in  the 
mote  intelligible  Caroline  script.  The  intricate,  fanciful  character, 
known  as  the  Ultra  tancU  PilH,  was  invented  in  the  time 
of  Clement  VIIL,  aj>.  1591-1605,  was  fully  developed  under 
Alexaitder  VUI.,  1689-1691,  and  was  only  abolished  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1878  by  Leo  XUI. 

Of  the  chancery  of  the  Merovmgian  Une  of  kings  as  many  as 
ninety  authentic  diplomas  are  known,  and,  of  these,  thirty-seven 
are  originals,  the  earliest  being  of  the  year  615.  The 
moat  ancient  examples  were  written  on  papyrus,  vellum 
superseding  that  material  towards  the  end  of  the  7th 
century.  All  these  diplomas  are  technically  letters, 
having, the  supecsctiption  and  address  and,  at  the  foot,  dost 
to  the  seal,  the  valedictory  foMsoMe.  They  commence  with  a 
monogrammatic  invocation,  which,  together  with  the  superscrip- 
tion and  address  written  in  fanciful  elongated  letters,  occupies  the 
first  line.  The  superscription  always  runs  in  the  form,  S. 
rex  PraHconm,  The  most  complete  kinds  of  diplomas  were 
authenticated  by  the  king's  subscription,  that  of  the  referaidariut 
(the  official  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  loyal  seal),  the 
impression  of  the  seal,  and  exceptionally  by  subsa^tlons  M 
pnjates  and  great  personages.  The  royal  subscription  was 
Anally  autograph;  but,  if  the  sovereign  were  too  young  or  too 
Bliterate  to  write,  a  monogram  was  traced  by  the  scribe.  The 
lefereodary,  if  he  countersigned  the  royal  subscription,  added  the 
word  apUlU  to  his  own  sigiuture;  if  he  subscribed  independently, 
he  wrote  reeotaaut  it  suHerifsU,  the  end  of  the  last  word  being 
usually  lost  in  flourishes  iorming  a  ruck.  The  date  gave  the 
place,  day,  month  and  year  of  the  reign.  The  Merovingian  royal 
diplomas  are  of  two  classes:  (r)  Precepts,  conferring  gifts, 
hvours,  immunities  and  confirmations,  entitled  in  the  documents 
themselves  as  tntccplum,  fnuaptit,  attctorUaSi  some  drawn  up 
in  full  form,  with  preamble  and  ample  final  clauses;  others  less 
pr^coe  and  formaL  (3)  Judgments  (judicu),  which  required  no 
preamble  or  final  danaes  as  they  were  records  of  the  sovereign's 
Judicial  decisions;  they  were  subscribed  by  the  referendary  and 
.were  sealed  with  the  royal  seal.  Other  dadoes  of  documents  were 
the  eariM  it  mmidtiiirde,  taking  persons  under  the  royal  pro- 
teetioii,  and  imHaii  or'kttecs  transmitting  orders  or  notifying 
decisions;  but  no  examples  have  soivived. 

The  diplomasof  the  early  Carolingians  differed,  as  was  natural, 
but  little  from  those  of  tlieir  predecessors.  As  mayors  of  the 
pahux,  Charfcs  Martel  aitd  Pippin  took  the  style  of 
t^  Musltr.  On  becoming  kingr  Pippin  retained  it; 
Pifpimis,  tir  inlasttr,  rex  Prancerum,  and  it  continued 
to  be  part  of  the  royal  title  tili  Charlemagne  became 
The  royal  subscription  was  in  form  of  a  sign-manual 
ar  mark;  but  Charlemagne  elaborated  this  into  a  monogram  of 
the  letteis  of  his  name  boDt  np  on  a  cross.  In  77s  the  royal  title 
of  Charlemagne  became  Cantus,  gralia  Dri  r€x  Pranccrum  et 
LtHt^iardtnim,  ac  pakieiut  Sammantm,  the  last  words  being 
assumed  on  his  visit  to  Rome  in  774.  On  becoming  emperor  in 
too^  he  wu  styled  Imperator,  Romanum  piitrnant  imperium,  rex 
tramtantmtHaH^icrionm.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  thenceforth 
Us  name  wis  apdt  witfa'initial  K  (as  it  was  on  the  monogram), 
having  previonsly  been  written  with  C  in  the  deeds.  Moat  of  his 
diplomas  were  authenticated  by  the  subscription  of  the  chancellor 
and  Impwisinn  of  the  seat  A  novelty  in  Uie  form  of  dating  was 
also  introduced,  two  words,  datum  (for  time)  and  actum  (for 
place),  being  new  employed.  The  character  ofthewritingofthe 
diplomaa,  fomKlad  on  the  Koman  cursive  harul,  which,  had 
beoooie  vary  intricate  under  the  Merovingians,  improved  under 
thai  aiKCTsaoiii  yet  the  leform  which  was  introdnced  into  the 
Uteraiy  script  hudly  affected  the  cuiilve  writing  of  diplomatic 
,uitil  the  latter  part  of  Charlemagne's  raign..  The  archaic  style 
waa  paittcniaily  maintained  in  judgments,  which  were  ioned 
by  the  private  chancery  of  the  palace,  a  department  men  con- 
servative in  ita  mMhoda  than  the  imperial  chancery.  It  was  in 
the  niga  of  Louis  Debonair,  a.p.  814-840,  that  the  Carolingian 


diploma  took  its  final  shape.  A  variation  now  appears  in  the 
monogram,  that  monarch's  sign-manual  being  built  up,  not  on  a 
crosa  as  previously,  but  on  the  letter  H.,  the  initial  of  his  name 
Hludovicus,  and  serving  as  the  pattern  for  succes^ve  monarchs  of 
the  name  of  Louis: 

In  the  Carolingian  chancery  the  staff  was  exdusivdy  ecdeai- 
astical;  at  its  head  was  the  duncellor,  whose  title  is  traced  back 
to  the  coHceUariua,  or  petty  officer  under  the  Roman  empire, 
stationed  at  the  bar  or  lattice  {cancelli)  of  the  basilica  or  other  law 
court  and  serving  as  usher.  As  keeper  of  the  royal  archives 
his  subscription  was  indispensable  for  royal  acts.  The  diplomas 
were  drawn  up  by  the  notaries,  an  important  body,  upon  whom 
devolved  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  formulae  and  traditions  of 
the  office.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  9th  century  the 
documents  were  drawn  carefully,  but  that  in  the  loth  century 
there  was  a  great  degeneration  in  this  respect.  Under  the  early 
Capetian  kings  there  jras  great  confusion  and  want  of  uniformity 
in  their  dij^mnas;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Louis  VI., 
AJ).  XX08,  that  the  formulae  wen  again  reduced  to  rules. 

The  acts  of  the  imperial  chancery  of  Germany  followed  the 
{jktterns  of  the  Carolingian  dq>lomas,  with  little  variation  down 
to  the  reign  of  Frederick  Barbaicssa,  AJ>.  1153-iigo. 
The  sovereign's  style  was  AT.  dmna  fattntedynentia  JSiimmi 
rex;  after  coronation  at  Rome  lie  became  imperator  itureij 
auguitut.  At  the  end  of  the  loth  century.  Otto  IIL 
developed  the  latter  title  into  Romanorum  imperator  augiiatM. 
Under  Henry  lU.,  and  regulariy  from  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  aj>. 
1106-1135,  the  title  before  coronation  has  been  Romanorum  rex. 
The  loyal  monogram  did  not  necessarily  contain  all  the  letters  of 
the  name;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  year  976,  it  became 
more  complicated  and  combined  the  imperial  title  with  the  name. 
For  example,  the  monogram  of  Henry  II.  combines  the  words 
Henricus  Romanorum  imperator  auguslus.  The  flourished  nukes 
also,  as  in  the  Frankish  cfaancAies,  were  in  vogue.  Eventually 
they  were  used  by  certain  of  the  chancellors  as  a  sign-manual,  and 
took  fandful  shapes,  such  as  a  building  with  a  cupola,  or  even  a 
diptych.  They  disappear  early  in  the  12th  century,  the  period 
when  in  other  respects  the  chancery  of  t)ie  iloly  Roman  Empire 
largely  adopted  a  more  simple  style  in  its  diplomas.  Lists  of 
witnesses,  in  support  of  the  royal  ud  official  subscriptions,  were 
lometimes  added  in  the  course  of  the  tith  century,  and  they 
appear  regularly  in  documehts  a  hundred  years  later. 

For  the  study  of  diplomatic  in  England,  material  exists  in  two 
distinctaeriesof  documents,  thoseof  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, and 
thoaesubsequenttotheNormanConqucst.  TheAnglo- 
Saxon  kings  appear  to  have  borrowed,*partially,  thi 
style  of  their  diplomas  from  the  chanceries  of  their 
Franklah  neigbbouts,  introducing  at  the  same  time 
modifications  whidi  give  those  documents  a  particular  character 
marking  their  natioiiality.  In  some  of  the  earlier  examples  we 
find  that  the  lines  of  the  foreign  style  are  followed  more  or  less 
doedy ;  but  very  soon  a  simpler  modd  was  adopted  which,  while 
it  varied  in  formulas  from  reign  to  reign,  lasted  in  general  con- 
stroction  down  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  The  royal 
charters  were  usually  drawn  up  in  Latin,  sometimes  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  began  with  a  preamble  or  exordium  (in  some  instances 
preceded  by  an  invocation  beaded  with  the  cJiriiuun  or  with  a 
croea),  in  the  eariy  times  of  a  ^ple  character,  but,  later,  drawn 
out  not  infrequently  to  great  length  in  involved  ai>d  bombastic 
periods.  Then  immediatdy  followed  the  disposing  or  granting 
clause,  often  accompanied  with  a  few  words  explaining  the  motive, 
such  as,  for  the  gooidl  of  the  soul  of  the  grantor;  and  the  text  was 
dosed  with  final  clauses  of  varying  extent,  protecting  the  deed 
against  infringement,  &c  In  early  examples  the  daUng  clause 
gave  the  day  and  month  (often  according  to  the  Roman  calendar) 
and  tha  year  of  the  indiction;  but  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  was 
alsoimmediatdy  adopted;  and,  later,  the  regnal  year  also.  Tha 
position  of  this  clause  in  the  charter  was  subject  to  variation. 
The  subscriptions  of  the  king  and  of  the  personages  witnessing 
the  deed,  eadi  preceded  by  a  cross,  but  all  written  by  the  hand 
of  the  scribe,  usually  closed  the  charter.  A  peculiarity  was  the 
introduction,  in  many  instances,  dther  in  the  body  of  the  charter. 
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or  in  a  aq>tnU  puagnph  at  the  end,  of  the  boundaiiet  of  the 
land  gnnted,  written  in  the  native  tongue.  The  aovereigns  of 
the  leveral  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  usually  styled  themselves  rex.  But  from  the 
time  of  Athelstan,  aj>.  89S'-84o,  they  also  assumed  fantastic 
titles  in  the  text  of  their  charters,  such  as;  rexei  primicaius,  rex 
el  rector,  tubematar  d  rectm,  momrdius,  and  particularly  the  Greek 
iasileus,  and  baiUeus  induslrius.  At  the  same  time  the  name  of 
Albion  was  also  frequently  used  for  Britain. 

A  large  number  of  documents  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  dating 
from  the  7th  century,  has  survived,  both  original  and  copies 
entered  in  chartularies.  Of  distinct  documents  there  are  nearly 
two  hundred;  but  a  large  proportion  of  these  must  be  set  aside 
as  copies  (boUi  contemporary  and  later)  or  as  spurious  deeds. 

Although  there  is  evidence,  a*  above  stated,  of  the  use  of  seals 
by  certain  of  the  Mercian  kiiigs,  the  method  of  authentication  of 
diplomas  by  seal  impression  was  practically  unknown  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns,  save  only  to  Ed.ward  the  Confessor,  who, 
copying  the  custom  which  obtairod  upon  the  continent,  adopted 
the  use  of  a  great  seaL 

With  the  Norman  Conquest  ^e  old  tradition  of  the  An^o- 
Saxoni  disappeared.  The  Conqueror  brou^t  with  him  the 
practice  of  the  Roman  chancery,  which  naturally  followed  the 
Capetian  model;  and  his  diplomas  of  English  origin  differed  only 
from  those  of  Normandy  by  the  additiorx  of  his  new  style,  rex 
v<R;/iir«m,  in  the  superscription.  But  even  from  the  first  there 
was  a  tendency  to  simplicity  in  the  new  English  chancery,  not 
improbably  suggested  by  the  brief  formalities  of  Anglo-Saxon 
charters,  and,  side  by  side  with  the  more  formal  royal  diplomas, 
others  of  shorter  form  and  len  ceremony  were  issued,  which  by 
the  reign  of  Henry  If.  quite  superseded  the  more  solemn  docu- 
ments. These  simpler  charteis  began  with  the  royal  superscrip- 
tion, tile  address,  and  the  salutation,  e.g.  WiUdmns,  Dei  mtio  re* 
Anghnim,  If.  episcopg  el  tmmbiu  iaronilms  el  fdetUnu  auix 
Francis  el  AnglissatiiUm.  Then  followed  the  notification  and  the 
grant,  <.{.  Sciotis  me  concessisu,  &c,  generally  without  final 
clauses,  or,  if  any,  brief  clauses  of  protection  and  wamnty;  and, 
at  the  end,  the  list  of  witnesses  and  the  date.  The  regnal  year 
was  usually  cited;  but  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  was  also 
aometfanes  given.  The  great  seal  was  appended.  To  some  of  the 
Conqueror's  charteis  his  subscription  and  those  of  Us  queen  and 
sons  are  attached,  written  by  the  scribe,  but  accompanied  with 
crosses  which  may  or  may  not  be  autograph.  By  the  reign  of 
John  the  simpler  form  of  royal  charters  had  taken  final  shape, 
and  fi«m  this  time  the  acta  of  the  kings  of  England  have  been 
das^fied  under  three  heads:  vis.  (i)  Charters,  generally  of  the 
pattern  described  above;  (>)  Letters  patent,  in  which  the  address> 
b  general,  Unitenis  frestnla  lillent  kaptchirii,  &c;  the  cor- 
roborative danae  describes  the  character  of  the  document.  In 
CMJHS  rei  lestinwnium  has  Kleros  nostras  ieri  feeimus  falentes;  the 
king  himself  is  his  own  witness,  Tesle  me  ipso;  and  the  great  seal 
is  appended ;  (3)  Close  letters,  administrative  documents  convey- 
ing orders,  the  king  witnessing.  Teste  me  ipso. 

The  style  of  the  English  kings  down  to  John  was,  with  few 
exceptions,  Xex  i4Mtf«r«mt;  thenceforward,  Kex  ^n{/HM.  Henry 
n.  added  the  feudal  titles,  inx  Normannorum  el  Aquilanomm  el 
comes  AnJtfovontm,  which  Henry  m.  curtailed  to  Jiut  AguUaniae. 
John  added  the  title  dominus  Hibemiae;  Edward  III.,  on  claim- 
ing the  crown  of  France,  styled  himself  rex  Angliae  el  Praneitt, 
the  sane  title  being  borne  by  successive  kings  down  to  the  year 
itoi;  and  Henry  VDI.,  in  1511,  assumed  the  title  of  fiiti 
iejenser.  The  formula  Dei  graiia  does  not  consistentiy  accompany 
the  royal  title  tmtn  the  rei^  of  Henry  II.,  who  adopted  it  in  1173 
(see  L.  Delisle,  li (moire  sur  la  ckronolotie  des  Charles  ie  Henri  It., 
in  the  BM.  de  T  AcaU  des  Charles,  Ixvii.  361-401). 

The  forms  adopted  in  the  rojral  chanceries  were  naturally 
imitated  in  the  composition  of  private  deeds  which  in  all  countries 
form  the  mass  of  material  for  historical  and  diplomatic 
research.  The  student  of  English  diplomatic  will  soon 
remark  how  readily  the  private  charters,  especially 
conveyances  of  real  property,  fall  into  classes,  and  how 
■tetMtypsd  the  phraseology  and  formulae  of  each  class  become, 


only  modified  from  tbne  to  time  by  particnlar  acts  of  le^alatian. 
The  brevity  of  the  early  conveyances  is  maintained  through 
successive  generations,  with  only  moderate  growth  as  time 
progresses  through  the  i>th,  I3tb  and  14th  centuries.  The 
different  kinds  of  deeds  which  the  requirements  of  society  have 
from  time  to  time  called  into  existence  must  be  learned  by  the 
student  from  the  text-books.  But  a  particular  form  of  document 
which  was  especially  in  favour  in  England  should  be  mentioned. 
This  was  the  chirograph  (Cr.  x<lp>  a  hand,  ypt^tat,  to  write), 
which  is  found  even  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  which  got  its 
name  from  the  word  cUro/raphum,  cirofrapkmm  or  eyropaphum 
being  written  in  large  letters  at  the  head  of  the  deed.  At  first  the 
word  was  written,  presumably,  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  two 
authentic  copies  which  the  two  parties  to  a  transaction  wouM 
require.  Then  it  became  the  habit  to  use  the  word  thus  written 
as  a  tally,  the  two  copies  of  the  deed  being  written  on  one  sheet, 
head  to  head,  with  the  word  between  them,  which  was  then  cat 
through  longitudinally  in  a  straight,  or  more  commonly  waved  or 
indented  (tic  nudum  dentium)  line,  each  of  the  two  copies  thus 
having  half  of  the  word  at  the  head.  Any  otlMr  word,  or  a  series 
of  letters,  might  thus  be  employed;  and  more  than  two  copies 
of  a  deed  could  thus  be  made  to  tally.  The  chirograph  was  the 
precursor  of  the  modern  indenture,  the  commonest  form,  of 
English  deeds,  though  no  longer  a  tally.  In  ether  countries,  the 
notarial  instrument  has  performed  the  functions  which  the 
chirograph  and  indenture  have  discharged  for  us. 

Authorities. — Genera!  treatises,  handbooks,  &c.,  arc  J.  M.abiIIon, 
De  re  difihmaiica  (1709):  Tassin  and  Toustain,  Nouvrau  TraiU  de 
diplomatique  Uj$o~l-(i^);T.  Madox,  Formulare  An^licanum  (1702); 
G.  Hickes,  Linguarum  sefrtmtriciialium  thesaurus  (1703-1705)) 
t",  S.Madci.  litoria  diplomalica  (1727):  G.  Marini.  /  Papiri  diU^ 
rnalici  {1805);  G.  BcsscI,  Ckronicon  Gotwictnse  (Dc  dipiomatilms 
impcratoTum  ac  return  Germaniac)  (1732):  A.  Fumapatli,  DiUo 
iitUuzioni  dipiomatiche  (1802):  M.  F.  Kopp,  Palaeagrapkia  critica 
(181 7-1829):  K.  T.  G.  Schftnemann,  Versuch  eines  vcUildudigen 
Systems  dcT  Diphmaiik  (18 1 8);  T.  Sickcl,  Lehre  von  din  Vrkundm 
der  ersUn  Karolineer  (1867);  J.  Fickcr,  BeilrS^t  sur  Urkuiuiinletira 
C1877-1878):  A.  Gloria,  Compnidio  delk  leztoni  di  paleoRrafia  « 
diptomaiica  (1870):  C.  Paoli,  Programma  scolastico  di  paleoprafia 
Latina  e  di  dipltmatica  (1888-1800);  H.  Brcsslau,  Handbuck  dm 
UrkundettUhre  fitr  Dfuischland  una  JlaticH  (1S89);  A.  Giry,  Martuet 
de  diplomatique  (1894);  F.  Lcist,  UrkundfnUkre  (1893);  E.  M. 
Thompson,  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeogrophy,  cap.  >ix. 
(1906);  J.  M.  Kembic,  Codex  diplomatieus  arji  Saxoniei  (183^ 
1848):  W.  G.  Birch,  Cartularium  Saxanicum  (1885-1893);  J.  MuAoa 
V  Kivero,i/anuf/  de  paUografia  diplomalica  Espaiiola  (18^); 
M.  Russi,  Poleoprafia  e  diplomatica  de'  doeumentt  dcUe  promncio 
Napolitane  (1883).  Facsimiles  arc  given  in  J.  B.  Silvcstre,  Pal^ 
graphie  universeJU  (Enj^lish  edition,  1850);  and  in  the  Facsimiles, 
&c.,  published  by  the  Palaeographical  Society  (1873-1894)  and  the 
New  Palacograpnical  Society  (1903,  Ac);  and  also  in  the  following 
works: — A.  ChampoIlion-FiBeac,  Chcrtes  et  manuicrits  sur  papyrns 
(1840):  J.  A.  Letronnc,  ViptSmes  et  eltartes  de  Vfpoque  mfro- 
vingienne  (1845-1866);  J.  Tardif.  Archives  de  VEmpire:  FacsimiU 
de  ckartes  el  diplomes  merovingtens  et  carhvtngiens  (1866); 
G.  H.  Pcttz,  Sckrifttajeln  rum  Gcbrauck  bet  diptomaiiuktm 
Vorlesungen  (1844-1869);  H.  von  Sybel  and  T.  SicKcI,  Kaiser* 
vrkunden  in  Abbtldungen  (1880-1891);  J.  von  Pflugk-llantung, 
Specimina  selecta  ckartarum  Ponlificum  Rcnnanorum  (1885-18A7T; 
Specimina  paiaeographita  regesiorum  Romaiutrum  ponlificum  (1888); 
Rccueil  de  JaC'Similis  i  I'usagede  I'^cole  des  Ckarles  (not  published) 
(18S0,  &c,);  J.  Muitoz  y  Kivero,  Chrettomathia  palaeographicoi 
scripturac  Ilispanae  veteru  specimina  (1890);  E.  A.  Bond,  Foe-, 
similes  of  Ancient  Charters  in  the  British  Museum  (1873-1878)^ 
W.  B.  Sanders,  Facsimiles  of  Anglo-Saxon  Manuscripts  (charters) 
(1878-1884) ;  G.  F.  Warner  and  H.  J.  Ellis,  Facsimiles  of  Royal  and 
other  Charters  in  the  British  Museum  (1903).  (E.  hi.  T.) 

MPOUUS  and  SCTIXIS,  early  Greek  sculptors,  who  worked 
together,  and  are  said  to  have  been  pupils  of  Daedalus,  Pliny 
assigns  to  them  the  date  580  B.a,  and  says  that  they  worked  at 
Sicyon,  which  dty  from  their  time  onwards  became  one  of  the 
great  schools  of  iculptoK.  They  also  made  statues  for  Cleonae 
and  Argos.  They  worked  bi  wood,  dway  and  ivory,  and 
apparenUy  also  in  marble.  It  is  curious  that  no  inscription 
bearing  their  names  has  come  to  light. 

DIPPBL.  JOHAMN  KOHRAD  (1673-1734),  German  theologUn 
and  alchemist,  son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor,  was  bom  at  the  caatle  of 
Frankenstein,  near  Darmstadt,  on  the  loth  of  August  1673.  Ha 
studied  theology  at  Cicasa.    After  a  short  visit  to  Witlenbeis 
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he  «cot  to  Strusbuig,  where  he  lectured  on  aldmny  utd  cbbo- 
mancy,  and  ocauioiuUjr  pretcbed.  He  gained  considerable 
popalaritjr,  but  ms  obliged  after  a  time  to  quit  the  city,  owing  to 
kb  intgulai  manner  of  Oving.  He  had  up  to  this  time  espoined 
the  cause  of  the  orthodox  as  against  the  pietists;  but  in  his  two 
first  woib,  published  under  the  name  "  Cbristianus  Dcmocritus," 
OrtKodoxio  Orlkeioxemm  (1697)  and  Papismus  topuUms  Pro- 
lahmlinm  (1698),  be  assailed  the  fundamental  positions  of  the 
Lutheran  theology.  Be  held  that  religion  consisted  not  in  dogma 
bat  exclusively  in  love  and  seif-saciifice.  To  avoid  persecution 
he  waa  conipdied  to  wander  from  place  to  place  in  Germany, 
Eblland,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine  at  (rcideo  in  1711.  He  discovered  Prussian  blue, 
and  by  the  destructive  disUBatlon  of  bones  prepared  the  evil- 
aoelling  product  known  as  DippeTs  animal  oiL  He  died  near 
Berleburg 00  the  15th o(April_  1734. 


An  eanrnd  edition  of  Oippcl's  coUectcd  works  wu  published  at 
Bntebofg  in  17U.  Sec  the  liiagrajpkics  by  J.  C.  C.  Ackemana 
(Leipzig,  1781),  H.  V.  Hoffmann  (Dacmiudt,  178a),  K.  Henning 
(■881)  and  W.  Bender  (Bonn,  l8Ss) ;  alao  a  memoir  by  K.  Bucher  in 
tbe  Hislerisdus  TaselUHlnick  for  1838. 

DIPBOaANM  (from  Gr.  K^/a,  thirst,  and  imiSa,  madness), 
a  term  formerly  apph'cd  to  the  attacks  of  deliriom  (f.v.)  caused 
by  alcoholic  poisoning.  It  is  now  sometimes  loosely  used  as 
equivalent  to  the  condition  of  incurable  inebriates,  but  strictly 
should  be  confined  to  the  pathok)gic8l  and  insatiable  desire  for 
alcohol,  sometimes  occurring  in  paroxysms. 

DIFTERA  (Ms,  doable,  irr«p&,  wings),  a  term  (first  em- 
ployed in  its  modem  sense  by  Linnaeus,  Fauna  Sutcica,  rst 
ed.,  1746,  p.  306)  used  in  tx)o\o^aX  classification  for  one  of  the 
Orders  into  which  the  Hexapoda,  orlnaecta,  are  divided.  The 
rdation  of  the  Diptera  (two-winged  flics,  or  flies  proper)  to  the 
other  Orders  is  dwlt  with  under  Hexapeda  (j.t.). 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Diptera  is  expressed  in  the  name 
of  the  Order,  since,  with  the  exception  of  certain  aberrant  and 
apterous  forms,  fliea  possess  but  a  single  pair  of  membranous 
wings,  which  are  attached  to  the  meso-thorax.  Wing-covers  and 
hind-wings  are  alike  absent,  and  the  latter  are  represented  by  a 
pair  of  little  knobbed  organs,  the  halteies  or  balancers,  which 
have  a  controlling  and  directing  fimction  in  flight.  The  other 
stmctaral  characters  of  the  Order  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as: — month-parts  adapted  for  piercing  and  sucking,  or  for 
soction  alone,  end  consisting  of  a  proboscis  formed  of  the  labium, 
and  enclosing  modifications  of  the  other  usual  parts  of  the  mouth, 
some  of  vrhich,  however,  may  be  wanting;  a  thorax  fused  into 
a  single  mass;  and  legs  with  five-jointed  tarij.  The  wings,  which 
are  not  capable  of  being  folded,  are  osuaDy  transparent,  but 
occasionally  pigmented  and  adorned  with  cobured  spots, 
blotches  or  bands;  the  wing-membrane,  though  sometimes 
clotbed  with  minute  hairs,  seldom  bears  scales;  the  wing.veitts, 
which  are  of  great  importance  in  the  classification  of  Diptera, 
are  usually  few  in  number  and  chiefly  longitudinal,  there  being 
a  marked  paucity  of  cross-veins.  In  a  targe  number  of  Diptera 
an  incision  in  the  posterior  margin  of  the  wing,  near  the  base, 
marks  off  a  smafl  k)be,  the  posterior  lobe  or  alula,  while  connected 
with  this  but  situated  on  the  thorax  itself  there  is  a  pair  of 
membranous  scales,  or  squamae,  which  when  present  serve  to 
conceal  the  halteres.  The  antemiae  of  Diptera,  which  are  also 
extremely  important  in  dassificatbn,  are  thread-like  ni  the  more 
primitive  families,  such  as  the  Tipulidat  (daddy-k>ng-legs),  where 
they  consist  of  a  considerable  number  of  joints,  all  of  which 
except  the  first  two,  and  sometimes  also  the  hist  two-,  are  similar 
in  shape;  in  the  more  specfaUeed  families,  sncb  as  the  Tehanidae 
(hone>flics),  Syrpkidat  (hover-flies)  or  Uuscidae  (house-flies, 
blue-bottla  and  (heir  allies),  the  number  of  antennal  joints  is 
greatly  reduced  by  coalescence,  so  that  the  antennae  appear  to 
consist  of  only  three  joints.  In  these  forms,  however,  the  third 
joint  is  really  a  complex,  which  in  many  families  bears  in  addition 
a  jointed  bristle  (arista)  or  style,  representing  the  terminal  joints 
of  the  primitive  antenna.  Although  in  the  case  of  the  majority 
of  Diptera  the  body  is  more  or  less  ckthed  with  hair,  the  haiiy 
covering  Is  usoally  to  short  that  to  the  unaided  eye  the  bisects 
appear  afanast  bare;  torn*  fcms,  however,  such  as  the  bee-flics 


(Btmtyliu^)  and  certain  robber-flies  (Atiliia*)  ate  conspicuously 
haiiy.  Bristles  are  usually  present  on  the  legs,  and  in  the  case  at 
many  families  on  the  body  also;  those  on  the  head  and  thorax 
ue  of  great  importance  in  classification. 

Between  40,000  and  50,000  spedcs  of  D^ten  are  at  present 
known,  but  these  are  only  a  fraction  of  those  actually  in  exbtence. 
The  spedea  recognized  as  British  number  some  1700,  but  to  this 
total  addition*  are  constantly  being  made.  As  a  rule  flies  are  of 
small  or  moderate  size,  and  many,  such  as  certain  blood-sucking 
midges  of  the  genus  Ceratofeftit,  are  even  minute;  as  extreme* 
of  size  may  be  mentioned  a  common  British  midge,  CtralepoteH 
variiu,  the  female  of  whidi  measures  ac3y  i\  mil&netre,  and  tlvt 
gigantic  Uyiaidae  of  Central  and  South  America  as  well  as  certain 
Austnliui  lobber-flies,  which  have  a  body  i{  in.  long,  with  a 
wing-expanse  of  3}  in.  In  bodily  form  Deters  present  two  main 
types,  eithefi  a*  in  the  caie  of  the  mon  primitive  and  generalized 
familic*,  they  are  gnat-  or  midge-like  in  shape,  with  slender 
bodies  and  kmg,  delicate  legs,  or  else  they  exhibit  a  more  or  less 
dbtinct  resemblance  to  the  common  house-fly,  having  compact 
and  stoutly  built  bodies  and  legs  of  moderate  length.  Diptent 
in  general  are  not  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  coloration;  as  a 
rule  they  are  dull  and  inconspicuous  in  hue,  the  prevailing  body- 
tints  b^ng  browns  and  greys;  occasionally,  however,  more 
especially  in  species  (,Syrplndae)  that  mimic  Hymenoptera,  the 
body  is  conspicuously  banded  with  yellow;  a  few  are  metallic, 
such  as  the  species  of  Pormotia,  found  in  the  islands  of  the  East 
Indian  ArcUpehigo,  which  are  among  the  most  brilliant  of  all 
insects.  The  sexes  in  Diptera  are  usually  alike,  though  in  a 
number  of  families  with  short  antennae  the  males  are  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  their  eyes  meet  together  (or  nearly  so)  on  the 
forehead.  Metaniorpb(»is  in  Dipten  is  complete;  the  larvae  are 
utterly  different  from  the  perfect  insects  in  appearance,  and, 
although  vaiyiog  greatly  in  outward  form,  are  usually  footless 
grubs;  those  of  the  Musddae  are  generally  known  as  maggots. 
The  pupa  either  shows  the  appendages  of  the  perfect  insect, 
though  these  are  encased  in  a  sheath  and  adherent  to  the  body, 
or  else  it  b  entirely  concealed  within  the  hardened  and  contracted 
larval  integument,  which  form*  a  barrel-shaped  protecting 
capsule  or  puparium. 

Dipten  are  divided  into  some  sixty  (amih'es,  the  exact  classi- 
fication of  which  has  not  yet  been  finally  settleid.  The  majority 
of  authors,  however,  foDow  Bnuer  in  dividing  the  order  into 
two  sections,  Orthorrbapha  and  Cyckirrhapha,  according  to  the 
manner  in  wldch  the  pupa-case  splits  to  adinit  of  the  escape  of  the 
perfect  insect.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  pui>ae  in  these 
two  sections  have  already  been  described. 

In  the  Orthorrhapha,  in  the  pupae  of  which  the  appendages 
of  the  perfect  insect  are  usually  visible,  the  pupa-case  generally 
splits  in  a  straight  line  down  the  back  near  the  cephalic  end;  in 
front  of  thn  longitudinal  cleft  there  may  be  a  small  transverse 
one,  the  two  together  forming  a  T-shaped  fissure.  In  the 
Cydorrhapha  on  the  other  hand,  to  which  the  actual  pupa  b 
concealed  within  the  hardened  larval  skin,  the  imago  escapes 
through  a  rircular  orifice  formed  by  pushing  off  or  through  the 
head  end  of  the  puparium.  The  Diptera  Orthorrhapha  include 
the  more  primitive  and  less  spedalized  families  such  as  the 
Tipulidae  (daddy-long-legs),  Culicidat  (gnats  or  mosquitoes), 
Ckironamidae  (midges),  Uytetophilidat  (fungus-midges).  Tab- 
onidae  (horse-flies),  AtUidat  (robber-flies),  &c.  The  Diptera 
Cydorrhapha  on  the  other  hand  consUt  of  the  most  highly 
specblized  famSies,  such  as  the  Syrpkidat  (hover-flies),  Otilridae 
(bot  and  warble  flies),  and  Utuddat  (rcnis  laliore—ibc  house-fly 
and  its  allies,  indudmg  tsetse-flies,  flesh-flies,  Taekininae,  or  flies 
the  larvae  of  which  are  internal  parasites  of  caterpillan,  &c.). 
It  b  customary  to  divide  the  Orthorrhapha  into  the  two  divbk>ns 
Nematocera  and  Brachycera,  fa  the  former  of  which  the  antennae 
are  elongate  and  in  a  more  or  less  primitive  condition,  as  described 
above,  while  in  the  latter  these  organs  are  short,  and,  as  already 
explained,  apparently  composed  of  only  three  Joints. 

Within  the  divisions  named— Orthorrhapha  Nematocera, 
Orthorrhapha  Brachycera  and  Cydorrhapha— the  constituent 
families  are  usually  grouped  into  a  series  of  "  superfamilir-  " 
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distingimhedbyfMtiiRspfstiuctuRorluibit  Certain  extremdy 
Aberrant  Diptera,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  a 
parasitic  mode  of  life,  have  undergone  great  structural  modifica- 
tion, are  further  remarkable  for  their  peculiar  mode  of  reproduc- 
tion, on  account  of  which  the  famiUes  composing  the  group  are 
often  termed  Pupipara.  In  these  forms  the  pregnant  female, 
instead  of  laying  eggs,  as  Diptera  usually  do,  or  even  producing 
a  number  of  minute  living  larvae,  gives  birth  at  one  time  but  t6 
a  single  larva,  which  is  retained  within  the  oviduct  of  the  mother 
until  adult,  and  a&umes  the  pupal  state  immediately  on  extnuioiu 
The  Pupipara  are  also  termed  Eproboscidea  (although  they 
actually  possess  a  well-developed  and  functional  probosds),  and 
by  some  dipterists  the  Eproboscidea  are  regarded  as  a  suborder 
and  contrasted  as  such  with  the  rest  of  the  Diptera,  which  are 
styled  the  suborder  Probosddea.  By  other  writers  Proboscidea 
and  Eproboscidea  are  treated  a*  primary  divisions  of  the 
Cydorrhapha.  In  reality,  however,  the  families  designated 
Eprobosddca  {Hippoboxidae,  BrauKdae,  NycteriUidae  and 
Sirebtidat),  are  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  constituting  either 
a  suborder,  or  even  a  main  division  of  the  Cyclonrhapha',  they 
ate  simply  Cydorrhapha  much  modified  owing  to  parasitism,  and 
in  view  of  the  dosely  similiar  mode  of  reproduction  in  the  tsetse- 
flies  the  special  designation  Pupipara  should,  be  abandoned. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  classification  it  may  be  noted  in 
passing  that  in  1906  Professor  Lameere,  of  Brussels^  proposed  a 
scheme  for  the  dassification  of  Diptera  which  as  regards  both  the 
limits  of  the  families  and  their  grouping  into  higher  categories 
diOcts  considerably  from  that  in  current  use. 

Little  light  on  the  relationship  and  evolution  of  the  various 
families  of  Diptera  is  afforded  by  fossil  forms,  since  as  a  rule  the 
latter  are  readily  referable  to  existing  families.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  species  from  the  Solenhofcn  lithographic  Oolite, 
{ossH  Diptera  belong  to  the  Tertiary  Period,  during  which 
the  members  of  this  order  attained  a  hi^  degree  of  development. 
In  amber,  as  proved  by  the  deposits  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
the  proverbial  "  fly  "  is  more  numerous  than  any  other  aea- 
tures,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  representatives  of  all  the 
existing  families  have  been  found.  The  famous  Tertiary  beds 
at  Florissant,  Colorado,  have  yielded  a  considerable  number 
or  remarkably  well-preserved  Tipulidat  (in  which  family  are 
induded  the  most  primitive  of  existing  Diptera),  as  also  species 
belonging  to  other  families,  such  as  i{yc€topiili4at  and  even 
Oetlridae. 

'■  Diptera  as  an  order  are  probably  more  widely  distributed  over 
the  earth's  surface  than  are  the  representatives  of  any  similar 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Flies  seem  capable  of  adapting 
themsdves  to  extremes  of  cold  equally  as  well  as  to  those  of  heat, 
and  spedes  bdonging  to  the  order  are  almost  invariably  induded 
in  the  collections  brought  back  by  memben  of  Arctic  expeditions. 
Others  are  met  with  in  the  most  isolated  localities;  thus  the 
Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton  discovered  dn  the  desolate  shores  of  Kerguelen's 
Island  apterous  and  semi-apterous  Diptera  (Tipulidat  and 
Bpkydridat)  of  a  degraded  type  adapted  to  the  climatic  peculi- 
arities of  the  locality.  Many  bird  parasites  belonging  to  the 
Hippcioscidae  have  naturally  been  carried  about  the  world  by 
their  hosts,  while  other  spedes,  such  as  the  ho\ise-fly,  blow-Sy  and 
drone-fly,  have  in  like  manner  been  dissemi.ut«l  by  human 
agency.  ^Mbst  families  and  a  large  proportion  of  genera  are 
represented  throughout  the  world,  but  in  some  cases  {e.g.  Clttsina 
^-see  Tsetse-Fly)  the  distribution  of  a  genus  is  limited  to  a 
continent.  As  a  rule  the  general  facies  as  well  as  dimensions  are 
remarkably  uniform  throughout  a  family,  so  that  tropical  spedes 
often  differ  little  in  appearance  from  those  inhabiting  temperate 
regions.  Maiiy  instances  of  exaggerated  and  apparently  un- 
natural structure  nevertheless  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  the  genera 
Pangonia,  Kmestrino,  A  chias,  Diopsis  and  the  {amBy  Celyphidae, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  chiefly  in  trojucal  spedes  that 
these  peculiarities  are  found.  To  a  geographical  distribution  of 
the  widest  extent,  Diptera  add  a  range  of  habits  of  the  most 
diversified  nature;  they  are  both  animal  and  vegetable  feeders, 
an  enormous  number  of  spedes  acting,  especially  in  the  larval 
stat«,  as  scavengers  in  consuming  putrescent  or  decomposing 


matter  of  both  kinds.  The  phytophagous  spedes  are  attadcd  to 
various  parts  of  plants,  dead  or  alivet  and  tlie  carnivorous  in  like 
manner  feed  on  dead  or  living  flesh,  or  its  products,  many  larvae 
being  parasitic  on  living  animals  of  various  dasaes  (in  Australia 
the  larva  of  a  q>edes  of  Uuscidae  is  even  a  parasite  of  frogs), 
espedaOy  the  caterpillars  of  Lepidoptera,  which  are  destroyed  in 
great  numbers  by  Taekimiuu.  The  recent  discovery  of  a  blood- 
sucking maggot,  which  is  found  in  native  huts  throughout  tbe 
greater  part  of  tropical  and  subtropical  Africa,  and  attacks  the 
inmates  when  asleep,  is  of  great  interest. 

It  may  confidently  be  asserted  that,  of  insects  which  directly 
or  indirectly  aSect  the  welfare  of  man,  Diptera  form  the  vast 
majority,  and  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  the  food  effected  by 
many  spedes  in  the  rapid  dealing  away  of  animal  and  vegetable 
impurities,  and  in  keeping  other  insect  enemies  in  check,  counter- 
balances the  evil  and  annoyance  wrought  by  a  large  section  of  the 
Order.  The  part  played  by  certain  blood-sucking  Diptera  in  the 
dissemination  of  disease  is  now  well  known  (see  MosQOTro  and 
Tsetse-Fly),  and  under  the  term  myiaiii  medical  literature 
includes  a  lengthy  tedtal  of  instances  of  the  presence  of  Dipterous 
larvae  in  various  parts  of  the  living  human  body,  and  the 
injuries  caused  thereby.  That  Diptera  of  the  type  of  the  common 
house-fly  are  often  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  spread 
of  such  diseases  as  cholera  and  enteric  fever  is  undeniable,  and 
as  r^ards  blood-sucking  forms,  in  addition  to  those  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  it  is  suffident  to  mention  the 
vast  army  of  pests  constituted  by  the  midges,  sand-flies,  horse- 
flies, Stc.,  from  the  attacks  of  which  domestic  animals  suffer 
equally  with  man,  in  addition  to  being  frequently  infested  with 
the  larvae  of  the  bot  and  warble  flies  (,CaMnpkilHS,Oalrus  and 
Hypodtrma),  Lastly,  as  regards  the  phytophagous  forms,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  grass-lands  by  "  leather- 
jackets  "  (the  larvae  of  crane-flies,  or  daddy-long-legs,— r>/Wa 
djo'^ceaand  r.^oiiiAiia), of  divers  fruits  byC«r«<tf>rca^«Ma  and 
^>edes  of  Dacns,  and  of  wheat  and  other  crops  by  the  Hessian-fly 
(Uayeiiola  destructor)  and  species  of  OsciiiM,  CUorops,  &c.,  is  o{ 
very  serious  consequence. 

With  many  writers  it  is  customary  to  treat  the  fleas  as  a  sub- 
order of  Diptera,  under  the  title  Aphanifitera  or  Siphonaptera. 
Since,  however,  although  undoubtedly  allied  to  the  Diptera,  they 
must  have  diverged  from  the  ancestral  stem  at  an  early  period, 
before  the  existing  forms  of  Diptera  became  so  extremely 
specialized,  it  seems  better  to  regard  the  fleas  as  constituting 
an  independent  order  (see  Flea).  (E.  E.  A.) 

DIFTBIUL  (Gr.  for  "  double-winged  "),  the  architectural  term 
applied  to  those  temples  which  have  a  double  range  of  columns  in 
the  peristyle,  as  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 
.  DIPtTCH  (Gr.  ilmxot,  two-folding),  (i)  A  Ublct  made 
with  a  hinge  to  open  and  shut,  used  in  the  Roman  empire  for 
letters  (especially  love-letteis),  and  official  tokens  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a  consul's,  praetor's  or  aedile's  term  of  office.  The 
latter  variety  of  diptych  was  inscnbed  with  the  msgistrate'a  name 
and  bore  his  portrait,  and  was  issued  to  his  friends  and  the  public 
generally.  They  were  made  of  boxwood  or  mapla.  More  costly 
examples  were  in  cedar,  ivory  (;.».),  silver  or  sometimes  gold. 
They  were  often  sent  as  New  Year  gifts. 

(>)In  the  primitive  church  when  the  worshippers  bnnigfat  their 
own  offerings  of  bread  and  wine,  from  which  were  taken  the 
Communion  dements,  the  names  of  the  contributors  were 
recorded  on  diptyehs  and  read  aloud.  To  these  names  were  early 
added  those  of  deceased  members  of  the  oonununity  whom  it  was 
desired  to  commemorate.  This  custom  rapidly  devdopcd  into 
a  kind  of  commemoration  of  saints  and  benefactors,  living  and 
dead;  especially,  in  each  church,  were  the  names  of  those  who 
had  been  its  bishops  recorded.  The  custom  was  maintained  until 
the  lists  became  so  long  that  it  was  impossible  to  read  then 
through,  and  theobservance  in  this  form  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  insertion  of  a  name  on  the  diptych,  thereby  securing  the 
praycis  of  the  church,  was  a  privilege  from  which  a  person  could 
be  excluded  on  account  of  suspidon  of  heresy  or  by  the  intrigues 
of  enemies.  His  name  could,  if  written,  be  expunged  under 
similar  drcomstaBces.    The  names  thus  written  were  read  fma 
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the  amiio,  tn  vlitdi  the  diptych  ms  kepi.  Thr  reading  of  thne 
nanus  during  (he  canon  of  the  mass  gave  rise  to  the  term  canonita- 
lun.  By  various  councils  it  was  ordained  that  the  name  of  tl>e 
pope  should  always  be  inserted  in  the  diptych  list 

The  addition  of  dates  resulted  from  the  custom  of  recording 
baptisms  and  dcath^  and  thus  the  diptych  developed  into  a 
calendar  and  formed  tha  germ  of  the  elaborate  system  of 
festologics,  martyrologics  and  calendars  which  developed  in 
the  church. 

The  diptych  went  by  various  names  in  the  early  church— 
mystical  tablets,  anniversary  books,  ecclesiastical  matriculation 
registers  or  books  of  the  living.  According  to  the  names  in- 
scribed, bishops,  the  dead  or  the  living,  a  diptych  might  be  a 
iiflyika  tpiscopomm,  diplyeka  moHuonm  or  diptycha  vitcium. 

In  course  of  time  the  list  of  the  names  swelled  to  such  propor- 
tions that  the  space  afforded  by  the  diptych  was  insuffidenL  A 
third  fold  was  consequently  provided,  and  the  tablet  became  a 
friplyeh  (though  the  name  diptych  was  retained  as  a  general  term 
for  the  object).  'Further  room  was  afforded  by  the  insertion  of 
leaves  of  parchment  or  wood  between  the  folds.  The  custom  of 
reading  names  from  the  diptychs  died  out  about  the  8th  century. 
The  diptychs,  however,  were  retained  as  al  tar  ornaments.  From 
the  original  consular  documents  onwards,  the  outsides  of  the 
folds  had  always  been  richly  ornamented,  and  when  they  ceased 
to  be  of  immediate  practical  xisc  they  became  merely  decora- 
tive. Instead  of  the  list  of  names  the  inside  was  ornamented 
Kke  the'outer,  and  ia  the  middle  ages  the  best  painters  of  the 
day  would  often  paint  them.  When  folded,  the  portraits 
of  the  donor 'and  his  wife  mi^t  be  shown;  when  open  there 
wonM  be  three  paintings,  one  on  each  fold,  of  a  religious 
character.  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

Dm.  an  independent  state  in  the  North-Wcst  Frontier  Province 
of  India,  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Swat.'  Its  importance  chiefly 
arises  bom  the  fact  that  it  commands  the  greater  part  of  the  route 
between  Chitral  and  the  Peshawar  frontier,  lie  quarrels  and 
intrigues  betwcen.tbe  khan  of  Dir  and  Umra  Khan  of  Jandol  were 
among  the  chief  events  that  led  up  to  the  Chitral  Campaign  of 
1895.  During  that  expedition  the  khan  made  an  agreement  with 
llie  British  Government  to  keep  the  road  to  Chitral  open  in  return 
for  a  subsidy.  Including  the  Bashkais,  an  aboriginal  tribe  allied 
to  theTorwals  and  Garhnis,  who  inhabit  Fanjkota  Kohistan,  the 
population  is  estimated  at  about  100,000. 

DIRCB,  tn  Greek  legend,  daughter  of  Helios  the  sun-god,  the 
second  wife  of  Lycus,  king  of  Thebes.  She  sorely  persecuted 
Antiope,  his  first  wife,  who  escaped  to  Mount  Cithaeron,  where 
her  twin  sons  Amphion  and  Zethns  were  being  brought  up  by  a 
lierdsman  who  was  ignorant  of  their  parentage.  Having  recog- 
nized their  mother,  the  sons  avenged  her  by  tying  Dirce  to  the 
horns  of  a  wild  bull,  which  dragged  her  about  till  she  died.  Her 
body  was  cast  Into  a  spring  near  Thebes,  which  was  ever  after- 
wsrtis  called  by  her  name.  Her  punishment  b  the  subject  of  the 
famous  gronp  called  "The  Famese  Bull,"  by  ApoOonius  and 
Tauriscus  of  Tralles,  in  the  Naples  museum  (see  Gbeex  Akt, 
Plate  I.  fig.  St). 

DIRBOT  MOriOlf,  in  astronomy,  the  apparent  motion  of  a  body 
of  the  solar  system  on  the  celestial  sphere  in  the  direction  from 
west  to  east;  so  called  because  this  is  the  usual  direction  of 
rerolntion  and  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
\  DmCIORS,  in  company  law,  the  agents  by  whom  a  trading 
or  public  company  acts,  the  company  itself  being  a  legal  ab- 
straction and  unable  to  do  anything.  As  joint-stodc  companies- 
have  multiplied  and  thefr  enterprise  has  extended,  the  position  of 
directors  has  become  one  of  Increasing  influence  and  importance. 
It  is  they  who  control  the  colossal  funds  now  invested  in  trading 
companies,  and  who  direct  their  policy  (for  shareholders  are 
seldom  more  than  dividend-drawers).  Upon  their  uprightness, 
vigilance  and  sound  Judgment  depends  the  welfare  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  country  concerned.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  In  view  of  this  influence  and  independence  of 
action  the  law  courts  have  held  directors  to  a  strict  standard 
of  duty,  and  that  the  pariiament  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
ringled  out  directon  from  other  agents  for  special  legblation  in 


the  Directors  Llabtltty  Act  1890,  the  Larceny  Act  iSOt,  the 
Companies  Act  1867  and  the  Winding-up  Act  t890. 

The  first  directors  of  a  company  are  generally  appointed  by  the 
articles  of  association.  Their  consent  to  act  must  now,  under  the 
Companies  Act  i9oS,be  filed  with  the  registrar  of  joint-ktock  com- 
panies. Directors  other  than  the  first  are  elected  at  the  annual 
general  meeting,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  acting  directors — 
nsually  one-third— retiring  under  the  articles  by  rotation  each 
year,  and  their  places  being  filled  up  by  election.  A  share  qualifi- 
cation is  nearly  always  required,  on  the  well-recognized  principle 
that  a  substantial  stake  in  the  undertaking  is  the  best  guarantee 
of  fidelity  to  the  company's  interesti.  A  director  once  appointed 
cannot  be  removed  during  his  term  of  olTice  by  the  shareholders, 
unless  there  is  a  special  provision  for  that  purpose  in  the  articles 
of  association;  but  a  company  may  dismiss  a  director  if  the 
articles — as  is  usually  the  case — authorize  dismissal.  The 
authority  and  powers  of  directors  are  prima  facie  those  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  business  of  the  coropany.but  it  is 
usual  to  define  the  more  important  of  such  powers  in  the  articles 
of  association.  For  instance,  it  is  commonly  prescribed  how  and 
when  the  directors  may  make  calls,  to  what  amount  they  may 
borrow,  how  they  may  invest  the  funds  of  the  company,  in  what 
circumstances  they  may  forfeit  shares,  or  veto  transfers,  in-what 
manner  they  shall  conduct  their  proceedings,  aiid  what  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  board.  Whenever,  indeed,  specific 
directions  are  desirable  they  may  properly  be  given  by  the  articles. 
But  superadded  to  and  supplementing  these  specific  powers  there 
is  usually  inserted  in  the  articles  a  general  power  of  management 
in  terms  similar  to  those  of  clause  55  of  the  model  regulations  for 
a  company,  known  as  Table  A  (clause  71  of  the  revised  Tabic). 
The  powers,  whether  general  or  specific,  thus  confided  to  directors 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  and  the  directors  must  exerdsc  them 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  benefit  of  the  company.  For  Instance,  in 
allotting  shares  they  must  consult  the  interests  of  the  company, 
not  favour  their  friends.  So  in  forfeiting  shares  they  must  not  use 
the  power  collusivcly  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  shareholder 
from  liability.  To  do  so  is  an  abuse  of  the  power  and  a  fraud  on 
the  other  shareholders. 

It  would  give  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  position  and  fiuctions 
of  directors  to  speak  of  them — as  is  sometimes  done — as  trustees. 
They  are  only  trustees  in  the  sense  that  every  agent  is.  They  are 
"  commercial  men  managing  a  trading  concern  for  the  benefit  of 
themselves  and  the  other  shareholders."  They  have  to  carry  on 
the  company's  business,  to  extend  and  consolidate  it,  and  to  do 
this  they  must  have  a  free  hand  and  a  large  discretion  to  deal  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  commerical  situation.  This  large  discretion 
the  law  allows  them  so  long  as  they  keep  within  the  limits  set 
by  the  company's  memorandum  and  articles.  They  are  not  to  be 
held  liable  for  mere  errors  of  Judgment,  still  less  for  being  de- 
frauded. That  would  make  their  position  intolerable.  All  that 
the  law  requires  of  them  b  that  they  should  be  faithful  to  their 
duties  as  agents — "  diligent  and  honest,"  to  use  the  words  of  Sir 
George  Jcssel,  formerly  master  of  the  rolb.  Thus  in  the  matter  of 
diligence  it  b  a  director's  duty  to  attend  as  far  as  possible  all 
meetings  of  the  board;  at  the  same  time  non-attendance,  unless 
gross,  will  not  amount  to  negligence  such  as  to  render  a  director 
liable  for  irregularities  committed  by  hb  co-directors  in  hb 
absence.  A  director  again  must  not  sign  cheques  without  inform- 
ing himself  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  given.  A  director, 
on  the  same  principle,  must  not  delegate  hb  duties  to  others  unless 
expressly  authorized  to  do  so,  as  where  the  company's  articles 
empower  the  directors  to  appoint  a  committee.  Directors  may, 
it  b  true,  employ  skilled  persons,  such  as  engineers,  valuers  or 
accountants,  to  assbt  them,  but  they  must  still  exerebe  their 
judgment  as  business  men  on  the  matcriab  before  them.  -Then  in 
the  matter  of  honesty,  a  director  must  not  accept  a  present  in  cash 
or  shares  or  in  any  other  form  whatever  from  the  company's 
vendor,  because  such  a  present  b  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  bribe 
to  betray  the  interests  of  the  company,  nor  must  he  make  any 
profit  In  the  matter  of  hb  agency  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  his  principal,  the  company.  He  must  not,  in  other 
words,  put  himMlf  in  a  position  In  which  hb  duty  to  the  company 
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and  hia  own  Interest  conflict  or  even  nay  conflict.  Thii  rule  often 
comes  into  play  in  the  case  of  contracts  between  a  company  and  a 
director.  There  is  nothing  in  itself  invalid  in  such  a  con  tract,  but 
the  onus  is  on  the  director  if  he  would  keep  such  a  contract  to 
show  that  the  company  assented  to  his  making  a  profit  out  of  the 
contract,  and  for  that  purpose  he  must  show  that  be  made  full  and 
fair  disclosure  to  the  compaay  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
interest  under  the  contract.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  when  a 
company's  vendor  is  also  a  director  be  does  not  join  the  board 
until  his  correctors  have  exercised  an  independent  judgment  on 
the  propriety  of  the  purchase. 

A  director  must  also  bear  in  mind— what  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  company  management— that  the  funds  of  the 
company  are  entrusted  to  the  directors  for  the  objects  of  the 
company  as  defined  by  the  company's  memorandum  of  associa- 
tion and  authorised  by  the  general  law,  and  liial  they  must  not  be 
diverted  from  those  objects  or  applied  to  purposes  which  are  out- 
side the  objects  of  the  company,  ultra  vires,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  or  outside  the  powers  of  management  given  by  the  share- 
holders to  the  directors.  This  docs  not  abridge  the  large  discre- 
tion allowed  to  directors  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
company.  The  funds  embarked  in  a  trading  company  are 
intended  to  be  employed  for  the  acquisition  of  gain,  and  risk, 
greater  or  less  according  to  circumstances,  is  necessarily  incidental 
to  such  employment;  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  when 
directors  pay  dividends  out  of  capital,  or  return  capital  to  the 
shareholders,  or  spend  money  of  l±e  company  in  "  rigging  "  the 
market,  or  in  buying  the  company's  shares  or  paying  commission 
for  underwriting  the  shares  of  the  company  except  where  such 
commission  is  authorized  under  acts  of  1900  and  1907,  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Companies  Act  1908.  Directors  who  in  these  or 
any  other  ways  misapply  the  funds  of  the  company  are  guilty 
of  what  is  technically  known  u  "  misfeasance "  or  breach 
of  trust,  and  all  who  join  in  the  misapplication  are  jointly  and 
severally  liable  to  replace  the  sums  so  misapplied.  The  remedy  of 
the  company  for  misfeasance,  if  the  company  is  a  going  concern, 
is  by  action  against  the  delinquent  directots;  but  where  a 
company  is  being  wound  up,  the  legislature  has,  under  the 
Winding-up  Act  1S90,  provided  a  summary  mode  of  proceeding, 
by  which  the  official  receiver  or  liquidator,  or  any  creditor  or 
contributory  of  the  company,  may  take  out  yvhat  is  known  as  a 
misfeasance  summons,  to  compel  the  delinquent  director  or  o6Scer 
to  repay  the  misapplied  moneys  or  make  compensation.  The 
departmental  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  its  report  (July 
1906)  recommended  that  the  court  should  be  given  a  discretionary 
power,  analogous  to  that  it  already  possesses  in  the  case  of 
trustees  under  the  Judicial  Trustees  Act  1896,  s.  3,  to  relieve  a 
director  (or  a  promoter)  in  certain  cases  from  liability.  This 
recommendation  has  been  given  effect  to  by  s.  S79  of  the 
Companies  Act'i9og,  which  provides  that, "  If  in  any  proceeding 
Against  a  director  of  a  company  for  negligence  or  breach  of  trust 
it  appears  to  a  court  that  the  director  is  or  may  be  liable  in  respect 
of  the  negligence  or  breach  of  trust,  but  has  acted  honestly  and 
reasonably  and  ought  fairly  to  be  excused  for  the  negligence 
or  breach  of  trust,  the  court  may  relieve  him  either  whoUy  or 
partly  frop  his  liability  on  such  terms  as  the  court  may  think 
proper." 

Directors  who  circulate  a  prospectus  containing  statements 
which  they  know  to  be  false,  with  intent  to  induce  any  person 
to  become  a  shareholder,  may  be  prosecuted  under  {  84  of  the 
Larceny  Act  1861.  They  are  also  liable  ctiminany  for  falsification 
of  the  company's  books,  and  for  this  or  any  other  criminal  offence 
the  court  in  winding  up  may,  on  the  application  of  the  liquidator, 
direct  a  prosecution.  As  to  the  liability  of  directon  for  state- 
ments or  omissions  in  a  prospectus  see  Company. 

In  managing  the  affairs  of  the  company  directors  must  meet 
together  and  act  as  a  body,  for  the  company  is  entitled  to  their 
collective  wisdom  in  council  assembled.  Board  meetings  are  held 
at  such  intervals  as  the  directors  think  expedient.  Notice  of  the 
meeting  must  be  given  to  all  directors  who  are  within  reach,  but 
the  notice  need  not  specify  the  particular  business  to  be  trans- 
acted.   The  articlansually  fix,  or  give  the  directon  power  to  fix, 


what  number  shall  constitate  a  quorum  for  a-  board  miwh'mt, 
They  also  empower  the  directors  to  elect  a  chairman  of  the  board. 
The  {lircctors  exercise  their  powers  by  a  resolution  of  the  board 
which  is  recorded  in  the  directors'  minute-book. 

The  court  will  not  as  a  rule  interfere  with  the  discretion  of 
directors  honestly  exercised  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  company.  The  directors  have  prima  facie  the  confidence  oi 
the  shareholders,  and  it  is  not  for  the  court  to  say  that  such  con- 
fidence is  mbplaced.  If  the  shareholders  are  dissatisfiol  with 
the  management  the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands — they  can 
call  a  meeting  and  elect  a  new  board. 

A  company's  articles  usually  provide  for  the  payment  of  a 
certain  sum  to  each  director  for  his  services  during  the  year. 
When  this  is  the  case  it  is  an  authority  to  the  directors  to  pay 
themselves  the  amount  of  such  remuneration.  The  remuneration, 
unlessothcrwise  expressly  provided,  covcisall expenses  incidental 
to  the  directors'  duties.  A  director,  for  instance,  cannot  claim  U> 
be  paid  in  addition  to  his  fixed  rcrounention  his  travelling 
expenses  for  attending  board  meetings. 

When  a  company  winds  up,  the  directon'  powen  of  maiuge- 
ment  come  to  an  end.  Their  agency  is  superseded  in  favour  of 
that  of  the  liquidator.  (E.  Ma.) 

DIRBCTOBY,  a  term  meaning  literally  that  which  guides  or 
directs,  and  so  applied  to  a  book  or  set  of  rules  giving  directioits 
for  public  worship.  The  dirulorium  or  orda  of  the  Roman  Church 
contains  regulations  as  to  the  Mass  and  office  to  be  used  on  each 
day  throughout  the  year,  and  the  word  is  found  in  the  Dinclary 
for  the  PuUick  Worship  of  Cod  drawn  up  in  1644  at  the  West- 
minster Assembly.  Thetermnowusuallysignifiesabookcontain- 
ing  the  names,  addresses  and  occupations,  be.  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town  or  district,  or  of  a  similar  list  of  the  users  of  a  telephone 
supply,  or  of  the  members  of  a  particular  profession  or  trade. 
The  name  Directoire  or  Directory  was  given  to  the  body  which 
held  the  executive  power  in  France  from  October  1795  until 
November  1799  (see  French  Revolution). 

DIRGE,  a  song  or  hymn  of  mourning,  particularly  one  sung  at 
funerals  or  at  a  service  in  commemoration  of  the  dead.  It  it 
derived  from  the  fint  word  of  the  antipbon  "  Diri/e,  DomiM, 
Dcus  mtus,  in  consftctu  luo  nam  meam  "  (Guide,  O  Loid,  my 
God,  my  way  in  Thy  sight),  of  the  opening  pisalm  in  the  office  for 
the  dead  in  the  Roman  Church.  The  antiphon  is  adapted  from 
verse  8  of  Psalm  v. 

DIRK,  a  dagger,  particularly  the  heavy  dagger  carried  by  the 
Highlanden  of  Scotland.  The  dirk  as  worn  in  full  Highland 
costume  is  an  elaborately  ornamented  weapon,  with  cairngorms 
or  other  stones  set  in  the  head  of  the  handle,  which  has  no  guard. 
Inserted  in  the  sheath  there  may  be  two  small  knives.  The  dirk, 
in  the  shape  of  a  straight  blade,  with  a  small  guard,  some  18  in. 
long,  is  worn  by  midshipmen  in  the  British  navy.  The  origin  of 
the  word  is  doubtful.  The  earlier  forms  were  dork  and  durM,  and 
the  spelling  dirk,  adopted  by  Johnson,  represents  the  pronuncia-. 
tion  of  the  second  form.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  early 
applied  to  the  daggers  of  the  Highlanders,  but  the  Gaelic  word  it 
Inodag,  and  the  Insh  duirc,  often  stated  to  be  the  origin,  is  only  aa 
adaptation  of  the  English  word.  It  may  be  a  corruptioii  of  the 
German  i7t)/cA,  a  dagger.  The  suggest  ion  that  it  is  an  application 
of  the  Christian  name  "  Dirk,"  the  short  form  of  "  Dieterich,"  is 
not  borne  out,  according  to  the  !few  Entlisk  Diilionary,  by  any 
use  of  this  4uune  for  a  dagger,  and  is  further  disproved  by  the 
earlier  English  spelling. 

DIBSCBAD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
province  of  West  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  so  m.  S. 
from  Danzig  and  at  the  junction  of  the  important  lines  of  railway 
Berlin-K&nigsberg  and  Danzig-Brombcrg.  Pop.  (1905)  r4,>Ss. 
It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  church  and  several 
schools.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  two  fine  iron  bridges.  The 
older  struaure  dating  from  the  year  1857,  originally  used  for  the 
railway,  is  now  given  up  to  road  traffic,  and  the  railway  carried 
by  a  new  bridge  completed  in  1891.  Dirschau  has  railway  work- 
shops and  manufactories  of  sugar,  agricultural  implements  ami 
cement.  During  the  war  with  Poland,  Gustavus  Adolphus  mads 
it  bis  headquatten  for  many  months  after  its  capture  in  1636. 
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MMBIUTy.  a  ttm  meaoiBg,  in  gencnl,  wut  of  ability,  and 
media  U«  todcootean  iacapadty  in  certain  penoni  or  classes  of 
pcnons  for  the  fuH  cojoyment  of  duties  or  privileges,  which,  but 
for  their  disqualification,  would  be  open  to  them;  hence,  legal 
disqualification.  Thus,  married  women,  persons  under  age, 
inaaae  peisonS)  convicted  felons  are  undvr  disability  to  do  certain 
legal  acts.  This  disability  may  be  absolute,  wholly  disabling  the 
person  so  long  as  it  continues,  or  partial,  ceasing  on  discontinua- 
tion of  the  dieabling'state, »»  attainment  of  full  age. 

DISCHAROB  (adapted  from  the  O.  Fr.  descharte,  modem 
dickarp,  from  a  med.  Liat.  duargare,  to  unload,  dis-  and  canicare, 
to  load,  cf.  "  charge  "),  a  word  meaning  relief  from  a  load  or 
burden,  hence  applied  to  the  inloading  of  a  ship,  the  firing  of 
a  weapon,  the  passage  of  electricity  from  an  electrified  body, 
the  issue  from  a  wound,  jlc  From  the  sense  of  relief  from  an 
obligation, "  discharge  "  is  also  applied  to  the  release  of  a  soldier 
Of  sailor  from  military  or  naval  service,  or  of  the  ciew  of  a 
nwrrhant  vjessel,  or  to  the  dismissal  from  an  ofiice  or  situation. 
In  law,  it  is  used  of  a  document  or  other  evidence  that  can  be 
accepted  as  proof  of  the  release  from  an  obUgation,  as  of  a  receipt, 
on  payment  of  money  due.  Similariy  it  is  applied  to  the  release 
in  accoidance  with  law  of  a  person  in  custody  on  a  criminal 
charge,  and  to  the  legal  leieaae  of  a  bankrupt  from  further 
liability  for  debts  provable  b>  the  bankruptcy  except  those 
incurred  by  fraud  or  debts  to  the  crawn.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
reversal  of  an  order  of  a  court.  In  the  case  of  divorce,  where  the 
role  nisi  is  not  made  absolute,  the  rule  is  said  to  be  discharged. 

DISCBAROIHO  ARCH,  in  architecture,  an  arch  built  over  a 
lintel  or  architrave  to  take  off  the  superincumbent  weight.  The 
earliest  example  is  found  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  over  the  lintels  of 
the  entrance  passage  to  the  tomb:  it  consisted  of  two  stones  only, 
resting  one  against  the  other.  The  same  object  was  attained  in 
the  Lion  Gate  and  the  tomb  c<  Agimemnon,  both  in  Mycenae,  and 
in  other  examples  in  Greece,  where  the  stones  laid  in  horizontal 
counes,  one  projecting  over  the  other,  left  a  triangular  hollow 
space  above  the  lintel  of  the  door,  which  was  subsequently  filled 
in  by  vertical  sculptured  stone  panels.  The  Romans  frequently 
employed  the  discharging  arch,  and  inside  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon  the  architraves  have  such  arches  over  them.  In 
the  Golden  Gateway  of  the  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalato  the 
discharging  arches,  semicircular  in  form,  were  adopted  as  archi- 
tectural features  and  decorated  with  mouldings.  The  same  is 
found  in  the  synagogues  m  Palestine  of  the  2nd  century;  and 
later,  in  Byzantine  architecture,  these  moulded  archivolts  above 
an  architrave  constitute  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  style. 
In  the  early  Christian  churches  in  Rome,  where  a  colonnade 
divided  off  the  nave  and  aisles,  discharging  arches  are  turned  in 
the  frieze  just  above  the  architraves. 

MSCIPU,  properly  a  pupil,  scholar  (Lat.  diaipulus,  from 
diicere,  to  leom,  and  root  seen  in  papiUus),  but  chiefly  used  of 
the  personal  followen  of  Jesus  Christ,  including  the  inner  circle 
of  the  Apostles  (e.s.). 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST,  or  Cbristians,  an  American  Pro- 
testant denomination,  founded  by  Thomas  Campbell,  his  son 
Aloander  Campbell  (7.T.)  and  Barton  Warren  Stone  (177S-1844) 
Stone  had  been  a  Pmbyterian  minister  prominent  in  the 
Kentucky  revival  of  1801,  but  bad  been  turned  against  sectarian- 
ism and  ecclesustical  authority  because  the  synod  had  condemned 
Richard  McNemar,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  revival,  for 
preaching  (as  Stone  himself  had  done)  counter  to  the  Westminster 
Confcssion,on  faith  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  conversion. 
He  had  organized  the  Springfield  Presbytery,  but  in  1804  with  his 
five  felk>w  ministers  signed  "  The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  thr 
Springfield  Presbytery,"  giving  up  that  name  and  calling  them- 
selves "Christians."  Like  Stone,  Alexander  Campbell  had 
adopted  (in  rSis)  immersion,  and,  like  him,  his  two  great  desires 
were  for  Christian  unity  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  order 
of  things.  But  the  Campbellite  doctrines  differed  widely  from  the 
hyper-Calvinism  of  the  Baptists  whom  they  had  joined  in  1815, 
especially  on  the  points  on  which  Stone  had  quarrelled  with 
the  Presbyterians;  and  after  various  local  breaks  in  i8>5-i83o, 
«hen  there  w«re  large  additions  to  the  RestoiationisU  from 


the  Baptist  ranks,  capcdally  undar  tb*  apostolic  fermnir  and 
simplicity  of  the  preaching  of  Walter  Scott  (1796-1861),  in  183s 
the  Reformers  were  practically  all  ruled  out  of  the  Baptist  com- 
munion. The  Campbells  gradually  lost  sight  of  Christian  unity, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  experience  with  the  Baptists  and  to  the 
tone  taken  by  those  clergymen  who  had  met  them  in  debates; 
and  for  the  sake  of  Christian  union  It  was  peculiarly  fortunate 
that  in  January  183s  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  the  followers  of 
the  Campbells  and  those  of  Stone  (who  had  streaaed  union  more 
than  primitive  Christianity)  united.  Campbell  objected  to  the 
name  "  Christians  "  as  sectarianized  by  Stone,  but "  Disciples  " 
never  drove  out  of  use  the  name  "  Christians." 

During  the  Civil  War  the  denomination  escaped  an  actual 
scission  by  following  the  neutral  views  of  Campbell,  who  opposed 
slavery,  war  and  abolition.  In  1849  the  American  Christian 
Missionary  Society  was  formed;  it  was  immediately  attacked  as  a 
"  human  innovation,"  unwarranted  by  the  New  Testament,  by 
literalists  led  in  later  yearsby  Benjamin  Franklin  (secretary  of  the 
missionary  society  in  1857),  who  opposed  all  church  music  alsa 
Isaac  Errett  (1820-1888)  was  the  most  prominent  leader  of  the 
progressive  party,  which  was  considered  corrupt  and  worldly 
by  the  literalists,  many  of  whom,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  broke  off 
from  the  main  body,  especially  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas  and  Texas. 

The  main  body  appointed  in  1890  a  standing  committee  on 
Christian  union;  their  aim  in  this  respect  is  not  for  absorption, 
as  was  clearly  shown  by  their  answer  in  1887  to  overtures  from 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  regarding  Christian  unity.  The 
credal  position  of  the  Disciples  is  simple:  great  stress  is  put  upon 
the  phrase  "  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  and  upon  the 
recognition  by  Jesus  of  this  confession  as  the  foundation  of  His 
church;  as  to  baptism,  agreement  with  Baptists  is  only  as  to  the 
mode,  immersion;  this  is  considered  "  the  primitive  confession 
of  Christ  and  a  gradous  token  of  salvation,"  and  as  being  "  for 
thereiniasion  of  sins  ";  the  Disciples  generally  deny  the  authority 
over  Christians  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  Alexander  Campbell  in 
particular  held  this  view  so  forcibly  that  he  was  accused  by 
Baptists  of  "  throwing  away  the  Old  Testament."  The  Lord's 
Supper  is  celebrated  every  Sunday,  the  bread  beug  broken  by 
the  communicants.  The  Disciples  are  not  Unitarian  in  fact  or 
tendency,  but  they  urge  the  use  of  simple  New  Testament 
phraseology  as  to  the  Godhead.  Their  church  government  is 
congregational. 

The  growth  of  the  denomination  has  been  greatest  in  the  states 
along  the  Ohio  river,  whence  they  have  spread  throughout  the  Union. 
In  1908  there  were  6673  ministers  and  1,285,123  communicants  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  churches  in  Canada,  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  Australia.  Bethany  College,  at  Bethany.  West  .Virginia,  was 
chartered  in  1840,  and  Alexander  Campbell,  who  had  founded  it  as 
BulTalo  Seminary,  was  its  president  until  his  death  in  1866,  other 
colleges  founded  by  the  sect  are:  Kentucky  University,  Lexington. 
Ky.;  Hiram  College.  Hiram,  Ohio  (1850,  until  1667  known  as 
Western  Reserve  Eclectic  Institute);  Butler  College.  Indianapolis. 
Indiana   (1855):   Christian    University,   Canton,   Missouri    (1851. 


coeducational) ;  Eureka  College,  in  Woodford  county,  Illinois  (1855 . 
coeducational);  Union  Christian  College,  Merom,  Ind.  (1859). 
Texas  Christian  University,  Waco,  Texas  (1873,  founded  as  Add 


Ran  College  at  Thorpe's  Springs,  removing  to  Waco  in  1895) ,  Drake 
University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  (1881).  MilKgan  College,  Milligan. 
Tennessee  (1882);  Defiance  College,  Defiance,  O.  {1885);  Cotner 
University,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  (1889);  Elon  College.  Elon.  North 
Carolina  (ifiqo):  American  University,  Harriman,  Tenn.  (1893). 
the  Virginia  Christian  College,  Lynchburg,  Vireinia  (1903),  and  for 
negroes,  the  Southern  Christian   Institute,  Edwards,  Mississippi 


ill.  (1894):  and  the  Eugene  Divinity  School,  Eugene,  Oregon 
(laqs).  Bible  chairs  "  were  established  in  state  universities  and 
elsewhere  by  the  Disciples,— at  the  University  of  Michigan  (1893), 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  (1899),  at  the  University  of  Cjilculta 
(t90o)  and  at  the  University  of  Kansas  (1901 ).  The  denomination  hjis 
'publishing  houses  in  Cincinnati.  St  Louis.  Louisville  and  Nashville. 
Sec  Errett  Gates's  History  of  the  Disciple!  oj  Christ  (New 
York,  1905),  in  "  The  Story  of  the  Churches  '  series,  and  his  Early 
Relalion  and  Separation  of  Baptists  and  Disciples  (Chicago.  1004). 
a  University  of  Chicago  doctortl  thesis;  and  B.  B.  Tylers  History 
jf  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  vol.  xii.  of  "  The  American  Church 
History  Series  "  (New  York.  1894). 
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DISCLAIMER— DISINFECTANTS 


DnCUmB.  a  fenundatlon,  denial  or  rehual;  a  dinvowa] 
of  dalms.  In  bw  tlie  term  is  used  more  particularly  in  the 
following  amses: — (i)  In  the  lawof  landlord  and  tenant,  the  direct 
repudiation <rf  that  relation  by  some  actonthepartofthe tenant. 
A  disclaimer  may  be  verbal  or  mitten,  butinsnchcaseitmustbe 
fomething  more  than  a  mere  renundation  of  the  tenant's  title,  or 
h  may  be  an  act  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
such  relation,  as  the  setting  up  by  the  tenant  of  a  distinct  title 
either  in  hinuelf  or  some  third  party.  (9)  In  the  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy, where  any  part  of  the  property  of  a  bankrupt  consists  of 
land  of  any  tenure  burdened  with  onerous  covenants,  of  stocks  or 
shares  in  companies,  of  unprofitable  contracts,  or  of  any  property 
that  b  unsaleable,  or  not  readily  saleable,  by  reason  of  its  binding 
the  possessor  to  the  performance  of  any  onerous  act,  the  trustee, 
notwithstanding  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  sell  or  has  taken 
possession  of  the  property,  or  exercised  any  act  of  ownership  in 
relation  to  it,  may,  subject  to  certain  provisions,  by  writing  signed 
by  him,  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  a  trustee,  "  disclaim  "  the  property  (see  Bakksdttcy). 
(3)  In  the  law  of  trusts,  disclaimer  is  the  refusal  or  renunciation  of 
the  office  or  duties  of  a  trustee.  It  is  an  undisputed  rule  that  no 
one  is  compellable  to  undertake  a  trust,  so  that  as  soon  as  a  person 
knows  he  has  been  appointed  a  trustee  under  some  instrument,  he 
should  determine  whether  be  will  accept  the  office  or  not.  Dis- 
daimerof  trust  should  be  by  deed,  as  admitting  of  no  ambiguity, 
but  it  maybe  by  conveyance  to  other  accepting  trustees,  or  orally, 
or  by  written  declaration,  or  even  by  conduct.  (4)  In  the  law  of 
patents,  disclaimer  is  the  renunciation,  by  amendment  of  specifica- 
tions, of  the  portion  of  an  inventor's  claim  to  protection. 

MSCOUNT.  (i)  A  money-market  term  for  the  price  paid  in 
order  to  obtain  immediate  realization  of  a  bill  not  yet  due.  If  a 
bin  for  £100  due  six  months  hence  is  discounted  at  the  rate  of 
3  %  per  annum,  its  bolder  will  obtain  £98,  ic*.  in  cash  for  it. 
(>)  A  Stock-Exchange  term  a^^ed  to  a  security,  not  fully  paid, 
which  has  fallen  below  its  issue  price,  and  so  is  said  to  stand  at  so 
much  discount.    See  FKEKitm. 

IHSOOVBRT.  in  hiw,  the  reveaBng  or  disclosing  of  any  matter. 
The  English  common  law  courts  were  originally  unable  to  compel 
a  litigant  before  a  trial  to  disclose  the  facts  and  documents  on 
which  he  relied.  Iif  equity,  however,  a  different  rule  prevailed, 
there  being  an  absolute  right  to  discovery  of  all  material  facts  on 
which  a  case  was  founded.  Now  the  practice  is  regulated  by  the 
Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  2  833,  Order  3  r .  Discovery  is  of  two 
kinds,  luundy,  by  interrogatories  and  by  affidavit  of  documents, 
provision  being  also  made  for  the  production  and  inspection  of 
documents.  Where  a  party  to  a  suit  can  make  an  affidavit 
stating  that  in  his  belief  certain  specified  documents  are  or  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  some  other  party,  the  court  may  make  an 
order  that  such  party  state  on  affidavit  whether  be  has  or  ever  had 
any  of  those  documents  in  bis  possession,  or  ii  be  has  parted  with 
them  or  what  has  become  of  them.  A  further  application  may 
then  be  made  by  notice  to  the  party  who  has  admitted  possession 
of  the  documents  for  production  and  inspection.  Copies  also  may 
be  taken  of  the  more  important  documents.  There  is  also  dis- 
covery of  facts  obtained  by  means  of  interrogatories,  t.e.  written 
<Iuestions  addressed  on  behalf  of  one  party,  before  trial,  to  the 
other  party,  who  is  bound  to  answer  them  in  writing  upon  oath. 
In  order  to  prevent  needless  expense  the  party  seeking  discovery 
must  first  secure  the  cost  of  it  by  paying  into  court  a  sum  of 
money,  generally  not  less  than  five  pounds.   See  also  Evidencz. 

DISCUS  (Gr.  lUnas,  disk),  a  circular  plate  of  stone.  Liter  of 
metal,  which  was  used  by  the  andent  Creeks  for  throwing  to  a 
distance  at  a  gymnastic  exerdse.  Judging  from  specimens  found 
by  excavators,  the  ancient  discus  was  about  8  or  9  in.ln  diameter 
and  weighed  from  4  to  5  lb,  although  one  of  bronze,  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  weighs  over  8  lb.  Sometimes  a  kind  of 
quoit,  spherical  in  form,  was  used,  through  a  hole  in  which  a  thong 
was  passed  to  assist  the  athlete  in  throwing  it.  The  sport  of 
throwing  the  discus  was  common  in  the  time  of  Homer,  who 
mentions  H  repeatedly.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  feiUatUm,  or 
quintuple  games,  in  the  andent  Olympic  Games.  Statiua,  in 
TMttis,  646-7ai,  fully  describes  the  oac  of  the  ditcu*.    In  tb* 


British  Mosemn  there  is  a  restored  eopgr  <l  a  statue  by  Hyraa 
(see  GiEEK  Ait,  Hate  IV.  fig.  fiS)  of  adiacas-thrower  (ditccMusi 
in  the  act  of  hurling  the  mindle;  but  the  inyestigatioDS  of  N.  E^ 
Norman  Gardiner  show  that  a  wrong  attitude  has  been  adopted 
by  the  restorer. 

Throwing  the  discus  was  introduced  as  an  event  in  modem 
athletics  at  the  revived  Olympic  Games,  first  held  at  Athens  in 
1896,  and  since  that  time  it  has  become  a  reoognixed  event  in  the 
athletic  chanipiondiip  meetings  of  several  European  nations,  ai 
well  as  in  the  United  States,  where  it  has  become  very  popular. 
According  to  the  American  rules  the  discus  must  be  of  a  soootht 
hard-wood  body  without  finger-holes,  weighted  in  the  centre  with 
lead  disks  and  caiq>ed  with  polished  brass  disks,  with  a  sted  ring 
on  the  outside.  Its  wdght  must  be  4}  lb,  its  outside  diameter 
8  in.  and  its  thickness  at  the  centre  a  in.  It  must  be  thrown  from 
a  7-f  L  drde,  which  may  not  be  overstepped  in  throwing,  and  the 
throw  is  measured  from  the  spot  where  the  discus  first  strikes  the 
ground  to  the  point  in  the  drctmilkrence  of  the  drde  on  a  line: 
between  the  centre  and  the  point  of  striking. 

DISIHFBCTANTS,  substances  employed  to  neutralize  the  action 
of  pathogenic  organisms,  and  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  at 
infectious  disease.  The  efficiency  of  any  disinfectant  is  due  to 
its  power  of  destroying,  or  of  rendering  inert,  specific  poisons  or 
disease  germs.  Therefore  antiseptic  sid»tances  generally  are  to 
this  extent  disinfectants.  So  also  the  deodoibecs,  wUch  act 
by  oxidizing  or  otherwise  dunging  the  chemical  constitution  ol 
volatile  substances  disseminated  in  the  air,  or  which  prevent 
noxious  exhalations  from  organic  substances,  are  in  virtue  of 
these  ptx>perties  effective  disinfectants  in  certain  diseases.  A 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  disinfectants,  and  the  use  of  some  of  the 
most  valuable  agents,  can  be  traced  to  very  tSBOts  timas ;  and 
much  of  the  Levitical  law  of  cleansing,  as  well  as  the  origin  of 
numerous  heathen  cetononial  practices,  an  dearly  based  on  s 
perceptionofthevalueofdisinfection.  Tlie  means  of  disinfection, 
and  the  substances  cmpfeyed,  are  veiy  aimsecoas,  as  are  the 
classes  and  conditions  of  disease  and  contagion  they  are  designed 
to  meet.  Nature,  in  the  oxidizing  influence  of  freely  drcnlating 
atmospheric  air,  in  the  purifying  effect  of  water,  and  in  the 
powerful  deodorizing  properties  of  oonmKMi  earth,  bat  provided 
the  most  potent  ever-present  and  acting  disinfecting  nedia.  0( 
the  artifidal  disinfectants  employed  or  available  three  dasses  may 
be  recognized: — rst,  volatile  or  vaporizable  substances,  whieb 
attack  impurities  in  the  air;  and,  chemical  agents,  for  acting  oa 
the  diseased  body  or  on  the  infectious  dischai^es  therefrom;  and 
3rd,  the  physical  agendes  of  heat  and  cold.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  destruction  of  the  contagium  is  effected  by  tlie  formation 
of  new  chemical  compounds,  by  oxidation,  deoxidation  or  other 
reaction,  and  in  others  the  conditions  favourable  to  life  are 
removed  or  life  is  destroyed  by  high  tempetaturek  Among  the 
first  dass,  aerial  or  gaseous  disinfectants,  formic  aldehyde  htt 
of  Ute  years  taken  foremost  place.  The  vapour  is  a  powerful 
disinfectant  and  deodorant,  and  for  the  surfaq:  disinfection  of 
rooms,  fulfils  all  requirements  when  used  in  suffident  amount. 
It  acts  more  rapidly  than  equal  quantities  of  sulphnrons  add,  and 
it  does  not  affect  coloura.  It  is  non-poisonous,  though  irritating 
to  the  eyes  and  throat.  With  the  exception  of  iron  and  steel  it 
does  iMt  attack  metals.  It  can  be  obtained  in  paralbrm  tabloids, 
and  with  a  specially  constructed  spirit  lamp  disinfection  can  be 
carried  out  by  any  one.  Twenty  taUoids  must  be  employod  for 
every  1000  cubic  ft.  of  space.  Disinfectioa  by  sulphurous  add 
fames  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  still  in  very  general  use;  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  vermin  it  is  more  powerful  than  formic 
aldehyde.  Camphor  and  some  volatile  oils  have  also  been 
employed  as  air  disinfectants,  but  their  virtoce  lie  chiefly  in 
masking,  not  destroying,  noxious  effluvia.  In  the  and  class— 
non-gaseous  disinfecting  compounds — all  the  numerous  antiseptic 
substances  may  be  reckoned;  but  the  substances  ptindpaHy  cm- 
ployed  in  practice  are  oxidizing  agents,  as  potassium  mangatuite* 
and  permanganates,  "  Condy's  fluid,"  and  solutions  of  the  so- 
called  "  chlorides  of  lime,"  soda  and  potash,  with  the  chknides  of 
aluminium  and  line,  soluble  snlphatea  sad  sulphites,  sohitions  of 
sulphurous  add,  and  the  tar  ptodnctt— carbolic,  crecjrUc  and 
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kSqrKc  add*.  Of  thaptqrrfealicents.fiatt  and  cold,  the  Utter, 
tboi^  a  powof  111  natunldUafecunt,  it  not  pnctically  available 
by  aitificiti  meani;  heat  is  a  power  chiefly  rdied  on  for  puiiiying 
and  diainfecting  clothea,  bedding  and  teilJle  substanca  generally. 
Different  degrees  o(  temperatuie  are  required  for  the  destruction 
ft  the  virus  of  various  diseases;  but  as  clothing,  &c,  can  be 
exposed  to  a  heat  of  about  150°  Fahr.  without  injury,  provision  is 
made  (or  submitting  articles  to  nearly  that  temperature.  For  the 
thorough  disinfection  of  a  sick-room  the  employment  of  all  three 
dasaes  of  disinfectants,  for  purifying  the  air,  for  destroying  the 
virus  at  its  point  of  origin,  and  for  cleansing  clothing,  &c,  may  be 
required. 

DBMAk  an  adjective  meaning  dreary,  g^my,  and  so  a  name 
given  to  stretches  of  swampy  land  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  Dismal  Swamp  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
The  derivation  has  been  much  discussed.  In  the  eariy  examples 
of  the  ise  the  word  is  a  substantive,  especially  in.  the  expres- 
tioB  "  in  the  dismal,"  ij.  in  the  dismal  time  or  days.  Later 
it  became  adjectival,  especially  in  combination  with  "  days."  It 
has  been  cotmected  with  '*  decimal,"  med.  Latin  dKimalis, 
bdonging  to  a  tithe  or  tenth,  and  thus  the  "  dismal  days  "■  are  the 
nnpleasant  days  connected  with  the  extortion  and  oppression 
of  exacting  payment  of  tithes.  According  to  the  tfiv  English 
Diclumaryt  quoting  Professor  W.  W.  Skeat,  "  dismal  "  is  derived, 
through  an  Anglo-Fr.  dii  mat,  from  the  Lat.  dia  malt,  evil  or 
nnpropitious  days.  This  Anglo-French  expression,  explained  as 
kt  mat  j»»s,  is  found  in  a  MS.  of  Rauf  de  Linham's  Art  dt 
Kaltnder,  1256.  These  days  of  evil  omen  were  known  as  Dies 
Atfyptiaci  (Du  Cange,  Oossarium,  >.?.)  or  Egyptian  days,  either 
as  having  been  instituted  by  Egyptian  astrologers  or  with  refer- 
ence to  the  "  ten  plagues  ";  so  Chaucer,  "  I  trowe  hit  was  in 
the  dismal.  That  were  the  ten  woundes  of  Egipte  "  (Book  oj 
Ike  Dackase,  1306).    There  were  two  such  days  in  each  month. 

See  Skeat,  TVinu.  PhQal.  Soc.  (1888),  p.  2,  and  note  on  the  line  in 
the  "  Book  of  the  Ducheae,"  Fk  Complex  Works  ofGtoffnj  Ckatar, 
vol.  L  (I»94)- 

•  DISOBDBRLT  BOUSE,  in  law,  a  house  in  which  the  conduct  of 
its  inmates  is  such  as  to  become  a  public  nuisance,  or  a  house 
where  persons  congregate  to  the  probable  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace  or  other  commission  of  crime.  In  England,  by  the  Dis- 
orderiy  Houses  Act  1751,  the  term  includes  common  bawdy 
booses  or  brothels,'  common  gaming  houses,  common  betting 
houses  and  disorderly  places  of  entertainment.  The  keeping  of 
such  is  a  misdemeanour  ptudshable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  and 
In  the  case  of  a  brothel  also  punishable  on  summary  conviction  by 
the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  1885;  the  letting  out  for  gain 
for  indiscriminate  prostitution  of  a  room  or  rooms  in  a  house  will 
make  it  as  much  a  brothel  in  law  as  if  the  whde  iiouse  were  let  out 
for  the  purpose.  Where,  however,  a  woman  occupies  a  house  or 
mom  whidi  is  frequented  by  men  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
fornication  with  her,  she  cannot  be  convicted  of  keeping  a  dis- 
orderly hmise.   See  also  PxosnTtrnoN. 

I  DISFATCH,  or  Despatch,  to  send  off  Immediately,  or  by 
express;  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  sending  of  offidal 
meteages,  or  of  the  hnmediate  sending  of  troops  to  their  destina- 
tion, or  the  like.  The  word  is  thus  used  as  a  sulntantive  of  written 
oflidal  reports  of  events,  battles  and  the  like,  sent  by  ambassadors, 
geneials,  &c,  by  means  of  a  special  messenger,  or  of  express 
correspondence  generally.  .  From  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
prompt  sending  of  a  message,  &c,  the  word  is  used  of  the  quick 
di^Msal  of  business,  or  of  the  di^msal  of  a  penon  by  violence; 
hence  the  word  means  to  execute  or  murder.  The  etymology  of 
the  word  has  been  obscured  by  the  oonneidon  with  the  Fr. 
iiptchet,  and  dtptckt,  which  are  in  meaning  the  equivalents  of 
i  'The  etymology  of  this  word  has  been  confused  by  the  early 
adoptk>a  into  English  usage  of  the  O.  Fr.  hordil.  The  two  words 
are  m  origin  quite  distinct.  BrotlielisanO.Eag.  word  for  a  penon, 
aotaplaoe.  It  meant  an  abandoned  vagabond,  one  who  had  gone  to 
ruin  QArioikan),  Bordel,  on  the  contrary.  Is  a  place,  literally  a  small 
hot  or  shelter,  especially  for  fornication.  Med.  Lat.  bordeOum, 
dfaninutive  of  the  Late  Lat.  borda,  board.  The  word>  were  early 
confused,  and  brotbel-houie,  bordel-house,  bordel  or  brothel,  are  all 
used  for  a  disorderly  house,  while  bordel  was  nmilarly  misused,  and, 
Eke  brothel  in  its  proper  meaning,  was  applied  tola  disorderly  person. 


the  Eng.  verb  and  nibstiativc.  Tlie  Fr.  word  it  made  up  <rf  the 
prefix  dt-,  Lat.  <ftt-,  and  the  root  which  appears  in  empkker,  to 
embarrass,  and  means  literally  to  disentangle.  The  Lat.  origin 
of  dtpkktr  and  tmplckcr  is  a  Low  Lat.  podicm,  pedieo,-t  fetter. 
The  Fr.  word  came  into  Eng.  as  defeaek,  which  wss  in  use  from 
the  I  sth  centuty  until "  despatch  "  was  introduced.  This  word  is 
certainly  direct  from  the  ItaL  dispatciare,  or  Sp^n.  dtspockar, 
which  must  be  derived  from  the  Lat.  root  appearing  in  pactta, 
fix^,  fastened,  from /<mfe»v.  Thit  Item  BnifUk  DkKmury  itii» 
the  eariiest  instance  of  "  dispatch  "in  a  letter  to  Henry  VIII. 
from  Bbhi^.Tunstall,  commissioner  to  Spain  in  1516-1517. 

NSPBHSATIOII,  s  term. with  two  main  applications,  (i)  to  the 
action  of  administering,  arran^ng  or  dealing  out,  and  (2)  to  the 
action  of  allowing  certain  things,  rules,  &c,  to  be  done  away  with, 
relaxed.  Of  these  two  meanings  the  first  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
classical  Latin  use  of  ditpauan,  literally,  to  weigh  out,  hence  to 
distribute,  espedally  of  the  «derly  arrangement  of  a  household 
by  a  steward;  thus  dispensatio  was,  in  theology,  the  word  chosen 
to  translate  the  Greek  oUovoida,  economy,  ix.  divine  or 
religious  systems,  as  in  the  Jewish,  Mosaic,  Christian  dispensa- 
tions. Dispensation  in  law  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  suspension 
by  competent  authority  of  general  rules  of  law  in  particular  cases. 
Its  object  is  to  modify  the  hardships  often  arising  from  the 
rigorous  application  of  general  laws  to  particular  cases,  and  itt 
essence  is  to  preserve  the  law  by  suspending  its  operation,  i.e. 
making  it  non-existent,  in  stich  cases.  It  follows,  then,  that  dis- 
pensation, in  its  strict  sense,  is  anticipative,  i.e.  it  does  not  absolve 
from  the  consequences  of  a  legal  obligation  already  contracted, 
but  avoids  a  breach  of  the  law  by  suspending  the  obligation  to 
conform  to  it,  e.g.  a  dispensation  or  licence  to  marry  within  the 
prohibited  degrees,  or  to  hold  benefices  in  plurality.  The  term  is, 
however,  frequently  used  of  the  power  daimed  and  exercised  by 
the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  altering  or  abrogating  in 
partioilar  cases  conditions  established  under  the  existing  law 
and  of  rdeasing  individuals  from  obh'gations  incurred  under  it,' 
e.g.  dispensations  granted  by  the  pope  ex  phnOmline  poteslolit 
from  the  obligation  of  cdibacy,  from  rdigious  and  other  vows, 
from  malriimmium  ralum,  nan  consnmmatum,  &c. 

I.  Eeclenaslical  Law. — In  the  theory  of  the  canon  law  the 
dispensing  power  is  the  corollary  of  the  legislative,  the  authority 
that  makes  laws,  and  no  other,  having  power  to  suspend  them.' 
It  follows  that  the  law  of  nature  (Jus  nalwae)  and  a  forlimi  the 
law  of  God  (jus  divimim)  are  not  subject  to  dispensation  of  any 
earthly  authority,  and  that  it  is  only  the  disciplinary  laws  made 
by  the  Church  tiM  the  Church  is  empowered  to  suspend  or  to 
abrogate.  Thus,  not  even  the  pope  could  grant  a  dispensation  for 
a  marriage  between  persons  rdated  in  the  direct  Une  of  ascent 
or  descent,  e.g.  father  and  daughter,  or  between  brother  and 
sister,  while  dispensaiions  are  granted  for  marriages  within 
other  prohibited  degrees,  e.g.  unde  and  niece. 

The  dispensing  power,  like  the  legislative  authority,  was 
formerly  invested  in  general  councils  and  even  in  provincial 
synods;  but  in  the  West,  with  the  gradual  centralization  of 
authority  at  Rome,  it  became  ultimately  vested  in  the  pope  as 
the  supreme  lawgiver  of  the  Church.  Subject,  however,  to  the 
supreme  jurisdictioo  of  the  pope,  the  power  of  dispensation  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  other  organs  of  the  Church  in  exact 
proportion  to  thdr  legislative  capadties,  i.e.  in  provindal  synods 
in  respect  of  regional  rules  laid  down  by  them,  and  in  bishops  in 
respect  of  rules  laid  down  by  them  fbr  thdr  dioceses.  According 
to  Du  Cange,  the  earliest  record  of  the  use  of  the  word  dispensalio 
in  tUs  connedon  is  in  the  letter  of  Pope  Gdasius  I.  of  the  nth 
of  Mmh  494,  to  the  bishops  of  Lucania  (in  Ja&f ,  Keg.  Pont.  Rom., 
ed.  t,  torn.  i.  no.  636):  necessaiia  return  Dispensatione  con- 
strint^mur,  ...  sic  canonum  pateroorum  decreta  librare,  .  .  . 
ut  quae  pracsentium  necessitas  temporum  restaurandis  Ecdeslis 
rdaxanda  dep<»dt,  adhihita  consideratione  diligenti,  quantum 
fieri  potest  temperemus.*    Dispensations  from  the  observance 

'  In  this  quotation  the  word  dispensatio  still  has  its  meaning  of 
"  economy  :  "  we  are  bound  by  toe  necessary  economy  of  things." 
Possibly  iti  use  by  the  pope  in  this  connexion  may  have  led  to  the 
technical  meaning  of  the  wocd  dispensatio  in  the  medieval  canon  law. 
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of  traditional  fides  were,  however,  during  tke  early  centuries 
exceedingly  rate,  and  there  an  mote  inituices  of  the  popei 
repudiating  than  of  their  exercising  the  power  to  grant  them. 
Thus  Celestine  I.  (d.  432)  wrote:  "  The  rules  govern  us,  not  we 
the  rules:  we  ate  subject  to  the  canons,  since  we  are  the  servants 
of  the  precepts  o(  the  canons  "  (Epitt.  3  ad  Bfisc»p»s  lUyrUi) ; 
and  Pope  Zozimus  wrote  even  more  strongly:  "This  see 
possesses  no  authority  to  make  any  concession  or  change;  for 
with  us  abides  antiquity  &rmly  rooted  (iiuotmdsii  radicibus), 
reverence  for  which  the  decrees  of  the  Fathers  enjoined. "  As  time 
went  on,  however,  and  the  Church  expanded,  this  rigidly  con- 
servative attitude  proved  impossible  to  maintain,  and  the 
principle  of  '*  tempering  "  the  law  when  forced  to  do  so  "  by 
the  exigencies  of  affairs  or  of  the  times  "  (rerum  vd  tcmporum 
aniuslia),  as  laid  down  by  Gelasius,  was  adopted  into  the  canon 
law  itself.  The  principle  was,  of  course,  singularly  open  to  abuse. 
In  theory  it  was  laid  down  from  the  first  that  dispensations  were 
only  to  be  granted  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity  and  in  the  highest 
interests  of  the  Church;  in  practice,  from  the  nth  century 
onwards,  the  power  of  dispensation  was  used  by  the  popes  as  one 
of  the  most  potent  instruments  for  extending  th^  influence. 
Dispeitsations  to  hold  benefices  in  plurality  formed,  with  pro- 
visions and  the  papal  claim  to  the  right  of  direct  appointment,  a 
powerful  means  for  extending  the  patronage  of  the  Holy  See  and 
therefore  its  hold  over  the  clergy,  and  from  the  tjth  century 
onwards  this  abuse  assumed  vast  proportions  (Hinschius  iii.  p. 
250}.  Even  more  scandalous  was  the  almost  unrestrained  traffic 
in  licences  and  dispensations  at  Rome,  which  grew  up,  at  least 
as  early  as  the  14th  century,  owing  to  the  fees  charged  for  such 
dispensations  having  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  Curia  as  a 
regular  source  of  revenue  (Woker,  Das  kircUiche  FiHomwesen  der 
Pipslt,  Nerdlingen,  1878,  pp.  75, 160).  Loud  complaints  of  these 
abuses  were  raised  in  the  reforming  councils  of  Constance  and 
Basel  in  the  ijth  century,  but  nothing  was  done  effectually  to 
check  them. 

The  actual  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  based  upon 
the  decisions  of  the  coundl  of  Trent,  which  left  the  medieval 
theory  intact  while  endeavouring  to  guard  against  its  abuses. 
The  proposal  put  forward  by  the  Gallican  and  Spanish  bishops  to 
subordinate  the  papal  power  of  dispensation  to  the  consent  of  the 
Church  in  general  council  was  rejected,  and  even  the  canons  of 
the  council  of  Trent  itself,  in  so  far  as  they  affected  reformation 
of  morals  or  ecclesiastical  discipline,  were  decreed  "  saving  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See  "  ISess.  xxv.  cap.  it,  de  ref.).  At  the 
same  time  it  was  laid  down  in  respect  of  all  dispetisations,  whether 
papal  or  other,  that  they  were  to  be  granted  only  for  just  and 
urgent  causes,  or  in  view  of  some  decided  benefit  to  the  Church 
(utgens  justaque  causa  et  major  quandoque  utilitas),  and  in  all 
cases  gratis.  The  payment  of  money  for  a  dispensation  was  ipso 
fado  to  make  the  dispensation  void  iSess.  xxv.  cap.  18,  de  re/.). 

Though  verbal  dispensations  are  valid,  papal  dispensations  are 
given  in  writing.  Before  the  constitution  Sapienti  of  Piijs  X. 
(1908)  all  dispensations  injvro  eskrno,  especially  in  matrimonial 
causes,  were  dealt  with  by  the  Dataria  Apostolica,  those  in  fort 
imkmo  by  the  Penitentiary,  which  latter  also  possessed  in  /or* 
txleriu  the  right  to  grant  dispensations  in  matrimonial  causes 
to  poor  people.  Since  1908  the  Dataria  only  deals  with  dispensa- 
tions in  matters  concerning  benefices,  dispensations  in  matri- 
monial matters  having  been  transferred  to  the  new  Congregation 
on  the  discipline  of  the  sacraments  (see  Cmu  Rohana). 

The  regular  form  of  dispensation  is  the  fonna  commissaria 
(Trid.  Sess.  xxii.  cap.  5,  d»  ref.),  Le.  a  mandate  to  the  bishop  to 
grant  the  dispensarion,  after  due  inquiry,  in  the  pope's  name.  In 
exceptional  cases,  e.{.  sovereigns  or  bishops,  the  dispensation  is 
sent  direct  to  the  petitioner  (Jorma  paliosa).  Dispensatioiu  are 
nominally  gratuitous;  but  the  officials  are  entitled  to  fees  for 
drawing  them  up,  and  there  are  customary  "  compositions " 
(compasHunes)  which  arc  destined  for  charitable  objects  in  Rome. 
These  fees  were  and  are  regulated  according  to  the  cap&dty  of 
the  petitioners  to  pay,  the  result  being  that  the  abuses  which  the 
coundl  of  Trent  had  sought  to  abolish  continued  to  flourish.  In 
the  1 7th  century  a  specially  privileged  class  of  bankers  (baniuiers 


eiptditiemnaires)  existed  at  Rome  wboae  nte  btuhrrtf  wM 
obtaining  dispensations  on  commiaaion,  and  one  of  thoe,  oaiaed 
Pelletier,  published  at  Paris  ini677,  uoder  the  royal  imprimalur, 
a  regular  tariff  of  the  sums  for  which  in  any  given  case  a  dia- 
pensation  might  be  obtained.  That  the  "  urgent  and  just  cause  " 
was,  in  the  circunutances,  a  veiy  minor  consideration  was  to  be 
expected,  and  the  enlightened  pope  Benedict  XIV.,  himself  a 
canon  lawyer  of  eminence,  complained  "  Dispensationcm  non 
nto  concedi  in  Dataria,  sine  causa,  nempe  ob  eleemosynam  quae 
praestatur  "  (Inst.  87,  No.  26).  It  may  be  added  that  the  worst 
abuses  of  this  system  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  bishops 
have  their  own  correspondents  at  Rome,  and  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  states  at  the  Curia  is 
to  see  that  theit  nationals  receive  their  dispensations  without 
overcharge. 

Bishops  are  by  right  (jurt  ordinario)  competent  to  dispense  in 
all  cases  expressly  reserved  to  them  by  the  canon  law,  e.g.  in  the 
matter  of  publication  of  banns  of  marriage.  They  possess  besides 
spcdal  powers  delegated  to  them  by  the  pope  and  renewed  every 
five  years  (/acuUales  quiru/uaimiles),  or  by  virtue  of  faculties 
granted  to  them  petaonally  (facidlales  cxtraordinariat),  e.g.  to 
dispense  from  rules  of  abstinence,  from  simple  vows,  and  with 
some  exceptions  from  the  prohibition  of  marriage  within  pro- 
hibited degrees. 

Church  oj  England. — By  25Heniy  VIII.  cap.  31. sec.  1  (1554), it 
was  enacted  that  neither  the  king,  his  successon,  nor  any  of  his 
subjects  should  henceforth  sue  for  licences,  dispensations,  &c., 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  that  the  power  to  issue  such  licences, 
dispensations,  &c,  "  for  causes  not  being  contrary  or  repugnant 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  laws  of  God,"  should  be  vested  in  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  rime  being,  who  at  his  own 
discrcrion  was  to  issue  such  dispensations,  &c.,  under  his  seal, 
to  the  king  and  his  subjects.  The  power  of  dispensation  thus 
vested  in  the  archbishops  partly  fell  obsolete,  partly  has  been 
curtailed  by  subsequent  statutes,  e.g.  the  Pluralities  Act  of  1838. 
It  is  now  confined  to  granUng  dispensations  for  holding  two 
benefices  at  once,  to  issuing  licences  for  non-residence,  and  in 
matrimonial  cases  to  the  issuing  of  special  licences.  The  dispens- 
ing power  of  bishops  in  the  Church  of  England  survives  only  in 
the  right  to  grant  marriage  licences,  s.e.  dispensations  from  the 
obligation  to  publish  the  banns.  Though,  however,  these  licences 
and  dispensations  aregiven  under  the  arcbicpisci>pal  and  episciq>al 
seals,  they  are  actually  issued  by  the  conunisaaries  of  faculties  and 
vicars-general  (chancellois),  independently,  in  virtue  of  the  poweis 
conferred  on  them  by  their  patents.  This  has  led,  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Divorce  Acts  and  the  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  WifeV 
Sister  Act,  to  a  curiously  anomalous  position,  licences  for  the 
remarriage  of  divorced  persons  having  been  issued  under  the 
bishop's  seal,  while  the  bishop  himself  publicly  protested  that 
such  marriages  were  contrary  to  "  the  law  of  God,"  but  that  he 
himself  had  no  power  to  prevent  his  chancellor  Ucensing  then. 

See  Hinschius,  KirchnrttU  (Berlin,  tSgl),  iii,  350,  Ac.;  article 
"  Dispensation  "  by  Hinschius  in  Hersog-Hauck,  RsaUncyUapadie 
(Leipzig,  1898);  article  "Dispensation"  in  Wetzcr  and  Welte's 
KirckmUxikon  (2nd  ed.  Freiburg  im  Hrctsgau,  1882-1901); 
F.  Lichtenberfter,  EncydopUi*  des  sdenas  nligteusts  (I^ris,  1878). 
S.V.  "  Dispense  " ;  PhiUintore,  Eccl.  Law. 

a.  ConsHlniimal  Lam. — ^The  power  of  dispensation  from  the 
operarion  of  the  ordinary  law  in  particular  cases  is,  of  course, 
everywhere  inherent  in  the  supreme  legislative  authority,  how- 
ever rarely  it  may  be  exerdsed.  Dtvoice  (in  Ireland)  by  act  o( 
parliament  may  be  taken  as  an  example  which  still  actually 
occurs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dispensing  power  once  vested  in 
the  crown  in  England  is  now  merely  of  historical  interest,  though 
of  great  importance  in  the  constitutional  struggles  of  the  past. 
This  power  possessed  by  the  crown  of  dbpcnsing  with  the  statute 
law  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  the  dispensations  or  aiMi 
obslanU  clauses  granted  by  the  popes  in  matters  of  canon  law; 
the  paiallcl  between  them  is  certainly  very  striking,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  piindples  of  the  canon  law  influenced  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  in  the  matter.  It  was,  for  instance,  very 
generally  laid  down  that  the  king  could  by  dbpensation  make  it 
lawful  to  do  what  was  malum  prohibitum  but  not  tq  do  what  was 
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maimm  in  st,  a  priociple  of  the  caaoa  law,  but  one  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  English  legal  prindplea,  lince  no  act  is  legally 
malum  onless  forbidden  by  law.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Chief 
Justice  Vaughan  in  the  celebrated  ju  dgment  in  the  case  of  Tkomoi 
v.  Somll,  when  be  rejected  the  distinction  between  mala  in  M  and 
maia  frokibita  aa  confusing,  and  attempted  to  define  the  dispen^ 
faig  power  of  the  crown  by  limiting  it  to  cas^  of  individual 
breaches  of  penal  statutes  where  do  third  party  loses  a  right  of 
action,  and  where  the  breach  is  not  continuous,  at  the  same  time 
denying  the  power  of  the  crown  to  diapense  with  any  general 
penal  law.  This  judgment,  as  Sir  William  Anson  points  out,  only 
showed  the  extreme  difficulty  of  limiting  the  power  ascribed  to  the 
crown,  a  standing  grievance  from  the  time  that  parliament  had 
liKn  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  sute.  So  long  as  the  legal 
princ^e  by  which  the  law  was  "  the  king's  law  "  survived  there 
was  in  fact  no  theoretical  basis  for  such  limitation,  and  the  matter 
resolved  itself  into  one  of  the  great  constitutional  questions 
between  crown  and  parliament  which  iaaaed  in  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  The  supreme  crisis  came  owing  to  the  use  made  by  James 
II.  of  the  dispensing  power.  His  action  in  dispensing  with  the 
Test  Act,  in  order  to  enable  Roman  Catholics  to  hold  office  under 
the  crown,  was  supported  by  the  courts  in  the  tat  case  of  Gorfdoi 
v.  Bala,  but  it  made  the  Revolution  inevitable.  By  the  Bill  of 
Rights  the  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power  was  forbidden,  except 
asmight  bepermitted  by  statute.  At  the  same  time  the  legality 
«{ its  exercise  in  the  past  was  admitted  by  the  clause  maintaining 
the  validity  of  dispensations  granted  in  a  certain  form  before 
the  ajrd  of  October  1689. 

See  Anaon,.La»  and  Ciuttm  «f  Om  ConstihiHon,  pan  !.  "  Parlia- 
ment," jid  ed.  pp.  }l  1-319;  P.  W.  Maidand,  OmsL  uisl.  of  Entland 
(Cimbndge,  1908),  pi>.  30a,  Ac.;  StuUn,  Cmil.  HiiL  m.  290. 
»9I.  (W.  A.  P.) 

DISPEBSIOR  (from  Lat  dUperfen,  to  scatter),  the  act  or 
process  of  separation  and  distribution.  Apart  from  the  technical 
use  of  the  term,  especially  in  optics  (see  below),  the  expression 
particularly  applied  to  the  settlements  of  Jews  in  foreign 
countries  outside  Palestine.  These  were  either  voluntary,  for 
purposes  of  trade  and  commerce,  or  the  results  of  conquest,  such 
as  tbe  captivities  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  The  word  duupora 
(Cr.  Siainropi)  is  also  used  of  these  scattered  communities,  but 
is  usually  confined  to  the  dispersion  among  the  Hellenic  and 
Roman  peoples,  or  to  the  body  of  Christian  Jews  outside  Palestine 
(see  Jews). 

Dispersion,  in  Oi-nvS.  When  a  beam  of  light  which  is  not 
homoginieous  In  character,  i.e.  which  does  not  consist  of  simple 
vibrations  of  a  definite  wave-length,  undergoes  refraction  at  the 
surface  of  any  transparent  medium,  the  difiercnt  colours  corre- 
sponding to  the  different  wave-lengths  become  separated  or 
disftrttd.  Thus,ifarayofwhitelightAO(fig  OentersobUquely 
A  into  the  surface  of  a  block  of  glass 
at  0,  it  gives  rise  to  tbe  divergent 
system  of  rays  ORV,  varying  con- 
tmoously  in  colour  from  red  to 
violet,  the  red  ray  OR  being  least 
refracted  and  the  violet  ray  OV 
roostto.  Theorderofthcsucccssive 
colours  in  all  colourless  transparent 
media  is  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo  and  violet  Dispersion 
is  therefore  due  to  tbe  fact  ibai 
raysof  different  colours  possess  dif- 
''°-  '•  ferent  refrangibililles. 

The  simplest  way  of  showing  dispersion  is  to  refract  a  narrow 
beam  of  sunlight  through  a  prism  of  glass  or  prismatic  vessel 
containing  water  or  other  clear  liquid.  As  the  bght  is  twice 
refracted,  the  dispersion  is  increased,  and  tbe  rays,  aflcc  trans- 
mission through  the  prism,  form  a  divergent  system,  which  rosy 
be  allowed  to  fall  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  forming  the  well- 
known  solar  spectrum.  This  method  was  employed  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  whose  exncriments  constitute  the  earliest  syElcmalic 
investigation  of  (he  phenooicnon.  Let  O  (fig.  a)  itpresent  M 
small  bole  in  the  shutter  o(  a  darkened  room,  nid  O&s  aanow 
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beam  of  sunlight  which  is  allowed  to  fall  on  a  white  screen  so 
as  to  form  an  image  of  the  sun  at  S.  If  now  tbe  prism  P 
be  interposed  as  in  the 
figure,  the  whole  beam 
is  not  only  refracted  up- 
ward, but  also  spread  out 
into  the  spectrum  RV, 
the  horizontal  breadth  of 
the  band  of  colours  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the 
original  image  S.  In  sn 
experiment  similar  to 
that  here  represented, 
Newton  made  a  small  hole  in  the  screen  and  another  small  hole  in 
a  second  screen  placed  behind  the  first.  By  sUghtly  turning  the 
prism  P,  the  position  of  the  spectrum  on  the  first  screen  could 
be  shifted  sufficiently  to  cause  light  of  any  desired  cok>ur  to  pass 
through.  Somcoftbislightalsopassed  through  the  second  hole, 
and  thus  be  obtained  a  narrow  beam  of  practically  homogeneous 
light  in  a  fixed  direction  (the  line  joining  tbe  apertures  in  the  two 
screens).  Operatingon  this  beam  with  a  second  prism,  be  found 
that  the  homogeneous  light  was  not  dispersed,  and  also  that  it 
was  more  refracted  the  nearer  the  point  from  which  it  was  taken 
approached  to  the  violetendofthespcctrumRV.  Thisconfinncd 
his  previous  conclusion  that  the  rays  increase  in  refrahgibility 
from  red  to  violet. 

Newton  also  made  use  of  tbe  method  of  crossed  prisms,  which 
has  been  found  of  great  use  in  studying  dispersion;  Tbe  prism  P 
(fig.  3)  refracts  upwards,  while  the  prism  Q,  which  has  Its  refrsct- 
ing  edge  perpendicular  to 
that  of  P,  refracts  towards 
the  right.  The  combined 
effect  of  the  two  is  to  pro- 
duce a  spectrum  sloping 
up  from  left  to  right.  The 
spectrum  will  be  straight 
if  tbe  twoprismsaresimilar 
in  dispersive property.but 
if  one  of  them  is  con-  Fio.  3— Method  of  Crosaed  Prisms, 
structed  of  a  material  which  possesses  any  peculiarity  in  this 
respect  it  will  be  revealed  by  the  curvature  of  the  spectrum. 

The  coloured  borders  seen  in  the  images  produced  by  simple 
lenses  are  due  to  dispersion.  The  explanation  of  the  colouisof 
the  rsinbow,  which  are  also  due  to  dispersion,  was  given  by 
Newton,  although  it  was  knSwn  previously  to  be  due  to  refraction 
in  the  drops  of  rain  (see  Rainbow) 

According  to  the  wave-theory  of  light,  refraction  (f .».)  is  due 
to  a  change  of  velocity  when  light  passes  from  one  medium  to 
another.  The  ph'enomenon  of  dispersion  shows  t  hat  in  dispersive 
media  the  velocity  is  different  for  lights  of  different  wave-lengths. 
In  free  space.light  of  all  wave-lengths  is  propagated  with  the  sams 
velocity,  asisshown  by  the  fact  that  stars,  when  occulted  by  the 
moon  or  planets,  preserve  their  white  colour  up  to  the  last 
moment  of  disappearance,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  one 
colour  reached  tbe  eye  later  than  another  The  absence  of  colour 
changes  in  vsriable  stars  or  in  tbe  appearance  of  new  stars  is 
further  evidence  of  the  same  fan.  All  material  media,  however, 
are  more  or  less  dispersive.  In  Sir  and  other  gases,  at  ordinary 
pressures,  the  dispersion  is  very  small,  because  the  reiraciivity 
is  small.  The  dispersive  powersof  gases  are,  however,  generally 
comparable  with  those  of  liquids  and  sobds. 

Dtspersive  Pmtrr.— Inordertofindtheamoum  ofdisperaloncauaed 
by  any  given  prum.  the  deviations  produced  by  it  on  iworavfcof  any 
definite  pure  colours  may  be  measured  The  angle  of  diflerence 
bciwDcn  these  deviaiions  ib  called  the  dispersion  for  those  rays. 
For  this  purpoarlheC  and  F  bnes  in  the  spark-spectrum  at  hydrogen, 
Eituated  in  the  red  and  blue  respectively,  are  usually  emplmed  If 
it  and  >c  are  the  angular  deviations  of  these  rays,  ihm  ir-fc  is 
called  the  mesa  ditpenion  of  the  prism.  If  therefraclingancleof  the 
prism  is  small,  then  the  ratio  of  the  disperaoa  to  the  mean  ocviaiion 
of  the  two  rays  i*  the  dispersive  power  of  the  material  of  the  prism. 
Instead  of  the  mean  deviation,  |  (ir-i-tc).  it  is  more  usual  to  tak« 
the  deviation  of  aome  imermtdiate  ray.  The  euct  pouiion  of  the 
■elected  ray  doss  not  ■attsr  nuch,  but  (he  ycUow  D  Uoe  of  r-" — 
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DISPERSION 


b  the  DKMt  convenient.    If  ve  denote  lu  deviatioa  by  2d.  tbeo  we 
may  put 

Dispersive  power  » (iF-ic)/<o  (1). 

Thu  quantity  may  readily  be  exprrsscd  in  terms  of  the  refractive 
indices  tor  tbe  three  colours,  for  if  A  is  the  angle  of  the  prism  (sup- 
posed  Miiall) 

*c-t*«c-i)A.  «o-(mo-x)A,  «f-Uf-i)A, 
where  iic,  mdi  w  ve  the  respective  indices  of  refiaction.    Thk  gives 
at  once 

Duperstve  power  ■•  (Mwc)/(jtari)  (?)• 

The  second  of  these  two  expresuons  is  generally  given  as  the 
defihition  of  dispersive  power.  It  is  more  uieful  than  (i),  as  the 
refractive  indices  may  be  measured  with  a  prism  of  any  convenient 
angle. 

By  studying  the  disperuon  of  colours  in  water;  turi>entine  and 
crown  glass  Newton  was  led  to  suppose  that  dispersion  is  pro- 
portional to  refraction.  He  concluded  that  there  a>uld  be  no 
refraction  without  dispersion,  and  hence  that  acfaromaUsm  was 
imposuble  of  attainment  (see  ABBRRAnoN).  This  conclusicxi  was 
proved  to  be  erroneous  when  Chester  M.  Hall  in  1733  constructed 
achromatic  lenses.  Glasses  can  now  be  made  differuig  considerably 
both  in  refractivity  and  dispersive  power. 

IrrationalUy  ef  Dispersion. — If  we  compare  the  spectrum  produced 
by  refraction  in  a  glass  prism  with  that  of  a  dilTraction  grating,  we 
find  not  only  that  the  order  of  colours  is  reversed,  but  aho  that  the 
same  colours  do  not  occupy  corresponding  lengths  on  the  two  spectra, 
the  blue  and  violet  being  much  more  extended  in  the  refraction 
spectrum.  The  refraction  spectra  for  different  media  also  differ 
amongst  themselves.  This  snows  that  tbe  ooiuieicion  between  the 
refrangibility  of  light  and  its  wave-length  does  not  obey  any  simple 
law,  but  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  refracting  medium.  This 
property  is  referred  to  as  tbe  "  irrationality  oT  oi^pcnpion.'*  In  a 
diffraclion  spectrum  the  diffraction  is  i.,.]  .1;  i.l  ;  1  -.he  wave- 
length, and  the  spectrum  is  said  to  be  "  normal."  if  the  inrrc.ise 
of  the  angle  of  refraction  were  proportional  to  the  (Jiminutinn  of 
wave-length  for  a  prism  of  any  material,  the  resulting  specirum 
would  also  be  normal.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  ordinary 
refracting  media,  the  refrangibility  generally  increasing  more  and 
more  rapidly  as  the  wave-length  diminishes. 

The  irrationality  of  dispersion  is  well  illustrated  by  C.Christianseo'a 
experiments  on  the  dispersive  properties  of  white  powders.  If  the 
powder  of  a  transparent  substance  13  immersed  in  a  liquid  of  thcsatne 
rcfmctive.  index,  the  mixture  becomes  transparent  and  a  measure- 
ment of  the  refractive  index  of  the  liquid  gives  the  refractivity  of 
the  powder.  Christiansen  found,  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind, 
that  the  refractivity  of  the  liquid  could  only  be  got  to  match  that 
of  the  powder  for  mono-chromatic  light,  and  that,  if  white  light 
were  used,  brilliant  colour  effects  were  obtained,  which  varied  in  a 
remarkable  manner  when  small  changes  occurred  in  the  refmctive 
index  of  the  liquid.  These  effects  are  due  to  the  difference  in  dis- 
persive power  of  the  powder  and  the  liquid.  If  the  refractive  index 
IS,  for  instance,  the  same  for  both  in  the  case  of  green  light,  and  a 
source  o(  white  light  is  viewed  through  the  mixture,  the  green  com- 
ponent will  be  completely  transmitted,  while  the  other  colours  are 
more  or  less  scattered  by  multiple  reflections  and  refractions  at  tbe 
surfaces  of  the  powdered  substance.  Very  striking  colour  changes 
are  observed,  according  to  R.  W.  Wood,  when  white  light  is  trans- 
mitted through  a  paste  made  of  powdered  quartz  and  a  mixture  oC 
carbon  bisulphide  with  benzol  having  the  same  refractive  index  as 
the  quartz  for  yellow  light.  In  this  case  small  temperature  changes 
alter  the  refractivity  of  the  licjuid  without  appreciably  affecting  the 
quartz.    R.  W.  Wood  has  studied  the  iridescent  colours  seen  when  a 

Srecipitate  of  potassium  silicofluoride  is  produced  by  adding  silico* 
uoric  acid  to  a  solution  of  jwtassium  chloride,  and  found  that  they 
are  due  to  the  same  cause,  the  refractive  index  of  the  minute  co'^^'U 

Erecipitated  being  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  solution,  which 
liter  can  be  varied  by  dilution. 

Anomalous  Disf^erston. — In  some  media  the  usual  order  of  the 
colours  is  changed.  This  curious,  phenomenon  was  noticed  by 
W.  H.  Fox  Talbot  about  1840,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  become 
generally  known.  In  i860  F.  P.  Leroux  discovered  that  iodine 
vapour  refracted  the  red  rays  more  than  the  violet,  the  intermediate 
colours  not  being  transmitted;  and  in  1670  Chri*jtiansen  found  that 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsine  refracted  the  violet  less  than  the  rod, 
the  order  of  the  successive  colours  being  viotcl,  red,  orange,  yellow; 
the  green  being  absorbed  and  a  dark  intcr\'al  occurring  between 
the  violet  and  red.  A.  Kundi  found  that  similar  effects  occur  with 
a  targe  numlfcr  of  substances,  in  panicular  with  all  those  which 
possess  the  properly  of  "  surface  colour,"  i.e.,  which  strongly  refltct 
light  of  a  aconite  colour,  as  do  many^  of  ihc  ajulioc  dyes.  Such 
bodies  show  strong  absorptiofPbands  in  those  colours  which  they 
reflect,  while  of  tpe  transmitted  light  that  which  is  of  a  slightly 
greater  wave-length  than  the  absorbed  light  has  an  abnormally 
great  rcfrangibilily,  and  that  of  a  slightly  shorter  wave-length  an 
abDormally  small  refrangibility.  The  name  given  to  this  pbeno- 
inction, — '  anomalous  dispersion  " — is  an  unfortunate  one,  as  it  has 
been  found  to  obey  a  regular  law. 

In  studying  the  dispersion  of  the  aniline  dyes,  a  prism  with  a  very 
matM  nfaacciag  aagte  is  made  of  two  gla»  plates  aligbtly  inclined 


to  each  other  and  enclosing  a  very  thin  wedge  of  the  dye,  wUch 
is  either  melted  between  the  plates,  or  is  in  the  form  of  a  solutioa 
ret.iined  in  position  by  surface-tension.  Only  very  thin  layers  are 
sufficiently  transparent  to  show  the  dispersion  near  or  within  ao 
absorption  band,  and  a  large  refracting  angle  is  not  required,  the 
dispersion  usually  being  very  considerable.  Another  method, 
which  has  been  used  by  R.  W.  Wood  and  C.  E.  Maj;nussoa,  is  to 
introduce  a  thin  film  of  the  dye  into  one  of  the  optical  paths  of  a 
Michclson  interferometer,  and  to  determine  the  consequent  displace- 
ment of  the  fringes.  E.  Mach  and  J.  Arbes  have  used  a  method 
depending  on  total  reflection  (Drude's  Tlieory  of  Optics,  p.  394). 

A  very  remarkable  example  of  anomalous  dispersion,  wou^  waa 
first  observed  by  A.  Kundt,  is  that  exhibited  by  the  vapour  of  sodium. 
It  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  make  a  prism  of  this  vapour 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  enclosing  it  in  a  glass  vessel  of  the  required 
rfi.i|>e,  as  sodium  vapour  attacks  glass,  ciuickly  rendering  it  opaque. 
A.   E.  Becquerel,  however,  investigated   the  character  of  toe  di^ 

ftrsion  by.using  prism-shaped  flames  strongly  coloured  witheodium. 
Lit  the  best  way  of  exhibiting  the  effect  is  by  making  use  of  a 
remarkable  property  of  sodium  vapour  discovered  by  R.  W.  Wood 
and  employed  for  this  purpose  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  He  found 
that  when  sodium  is  heated  in  a  hard  glass  tube,  the  vapour  wliSch 
is  formed  is  extraordinarily  cohesive,  only  slowly  spreading  out  ia 
a  cloud  with  well-defined  borders,  which  can  be  rendered  visible  by 
plicing  the  tube  in  front  of  a  sodium  flame,  against  which  the  cfoud 
ftp[xar3  black.  If  a  long  glass  tube  with  plane  ends,  and  containing 
some  pellets  of  sodium  is  heated  in  the  middle  by  a  row  of  bomers* 
th<.'  cool  ends  remain  practically  vacuousaiid  do  not  become  obscured. 
The  sodium  vapour  in  the  middle  is  vcr>'  dense  on  the  heated  side^ 
the  density  diminishing  rapidly  towards  the  up[H:r  part  of  the  tube, 
•o  that,  although  not  prismatic  in  form,  it  refracts  like  a  prism  <nrinc 
to  the  variation  in  density.  Thus  if  a  horizontal  slit  is  tlluminatad 
by  an  arc  lamp,  and  the  light — rendered  parallel  by  a  cotlimatiiig 
lens — is  transmitted  through  the  sodium  tube  and  focused  on  the 
vertical  slit  of  a  spectroscope,  the  effect  of  the  sodium  vapoor  is  to 
ptmiuce  its  refraction  spec-  . 

tnim  vertically  on  the  slit.  I 

The    image    of    this    seen  j, .     .-...Jj  ^    ,      .  ^ 

through  the  glass  prism  of  5^:5 If  ...      -  ^"ff^^fg^ 

the  st>ectroscope  will  appear  |f 

as  in  fig.  4.  The  whole  of  the  | 

light,  with  the  exception  of     r?.^     .a  »         rv-         s         » 

a  small  part  in  the  neigh-     ^^^-  4.-Anomalous  Dispersion  oT 
bourhoodof  the  D  lines,  is  ^>oAvnm  Vapour. 

practically  undcviated,  so  that  it  illuminates  only  a  very  short  pleoa 
of  the  slit  and  is  spread  out  into  the  ordinary  spectrum.  But  the 
light  of  slightly  greater  wave-length  than  the  D  lines,  being  refracted 
strongly  downward  by  the  sodium  vai»ur,  illuniinaies  the  bottom  of 
the  slit;  while  that  of  slightly  shorter  wave-length  is  refracted 
Upward  and  illuminates  the  top  of  the  slit.  Fig.  4  represents  tlw  in- 
verted image  seen  in  the 
tdcscope.  The  light  corre- 
sponding to  the  D  lines 
and     the     space     between 

them   is  absorbed,  as  evi-  ^   yj  ^  ,    w^ 

denced  by  the  dark  inter-  '■        |' '^  '  " 

v»l.     If  the  sodium  is  only  ^il 

gently    heated,    so    as    to 

produce  a      comparatively 

rarefied  vapour,  and  a  grat-  Vic.  5. 

ing  spectroscope  employed, 

tbe    spectrum^  obtained   is  like  that   shown   in   (ig,  5,  which  wat 

the  effect  noticed  by  Becquerel  with  the  sodium  flame.     Here  the 

light  corresponding  to  the  space  between  the  D  lines  is  transmitted, 

being  strongly  refracted  upward  near  D,,  and  downward  near  Of. 

The  theory  of  anomalous  dispersion  has  been  applied  in  a  very 
interesting  way  by  W.  H.  Julius  to  explain  the  "  flash  spectrum 
seen  during  a  solar  eclipse  at  the  moment  at  which  totality  occure. 
Tlie  conditions  of  this   phenomenon   have  been   imitatea  in  tbe 
laboratory  by  Wood,  and  the  corresponding  effect  obtained. 

Theories  of  Dispersion. — The  first  attempt  at  a  mathematical 
theory  of  dispersion  was  made  by  A.  Cauchy  and  published  in  18A5. 
This  was  based  on  the  assumption  xhat  the  medium  in  which  the 
light  is  propagated  is  discontinuous  and  molecular  in  character,  the 
molecules  being  subject  to  a  mutual  attraction.  Thus,  if  one  maie- 
cule  is  disturbed  from  its  mean  position,  it  communicates  the 
disturbance  to  its  neighbours,  and  so  a  wave  is  propagated. 
The  formula  arrived  at  by  Cauchy  was 


«-A+^+^+-— 


n  being  the  refractive  index,  X  the  wave-length,  and  A,  BJ  C,  &€., 
constants  depending  on  the  material,  which  dimirtish  so  rapidly  thai 
only  the  first  three  as  here  written  need  be  taken  into  account.  If 
suitable  values  are  chosen  fpr  these  coostants.  ihc  formuU  can  be 
made  t&  represent  the  dispersion  of  ordinary  tnnsparent  media 
within  the  visible  spectrum  very  well,  but  when  extended  to  the 
infra-red  region  it  often  deports  considerably  from  the  troth,  amt 
it  fails  altogether  ta  cases  ot  anomalous  dispenioc..  There  are  alio 
gmve  Uwomkal  objecuons  to  Cauchy'a  faanula,L 
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IV  modmi  t^arv  of  dopernon,  tke  roDocUtion  of  which  waa  laid 
Djr  W.  Sdiinner,  ii  baied  upon  the  asninption  that  an  interaction 
nice*  place  between  ether  and  matter.  Sellmeier.  adopted  the 
elaatic-aoUd  theory  of  the  ether,  and  imacined  the  molecule*  to  be 
attached  to  the  ether  aurroundiiie  them,  lut  free  to  vibrate  about 
thev  mean  positions  within  a  limited  ranee.  Thus  the  ether  within 
the  dispersive  mediam  is  hxdcd  with  moMcuk*  which  are  forced  to 
lacffonn  oadllation*  of  the  sane  period  as  that  of  the  liiwmittHi 
wave  It  can  be  shown  mathematically  that  the  velocity  of  pcopa- 
ntioa  will  be  greatly  increased  if  the  frequency  of  the  light-wave  i* 
slightly  neater,  and  neatly  diminished  if  it  is  slightly  less  than  the 
natural  frequency  of  the  molecule*;  also  that  these  effects  become 
1MB  and  less  ma  rtod  as  the  difference  in  the  two  frequencies  increases. 
This  is  exactly  in  acconlaiice  with  the  obeerred  fact*  in  the  case 
of  substances  showing  anomalous  dispersioo.  Scllmcier's  theory  did 
not  take  account  of  absorption,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  calculate 
the  dizpTsion  within  a  broad  absorption  band.  H.  von  Hdmholti, 
working  on  a  similar  hypothesia,  bur  with  a  frictkwal  term  !ntn>- 
duced  into  his  equations,  obtained  formulae  which  are  applicable  to 
casa  of  absorption.  A  modified  form  of  Hclmholu's  equation,  due 
to  E.  Ketteler  and  known  as  the  Kettcler-Helmholtz  formula,  has 
been  much  used  in  calculating  dispersion,  and  expresses  the  facts 
with  renutrkablc  accuracy.  P.  Dnide  has  obtained  a  similar  formula 
baaed  on  the  electromagnetic  theory,  thus  placing  the  theory  of 
dispersion  on  a  much  more  satisfactory  basis.  The  fundamental 
assumption  is  that  the  medium  contains  positively  and  negatively 
charged  ions  or  electrons  which  are  acted  on  by  the  periodic  electric 
force*  which  occur  in  wave  propagation  on  Maxwell  s  theory.  The 
equauou  inally  arrived  at  are 
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where  X  la  the  wave-length  in  free  ether  of  light  who**  refractive 
index  is  n,  and  X.  the  wave-length  of  light  of  the  same  period  as  the 
electron,  «  is  a  coefficient  of  absorption,  and  D  and  f  are  constants. 
The  sign  of  summation  £  is  used  in  case*  where  there  are  several 
abaorption  bands,  and  cooaeqtiently  eeveral  similar  terms  on  the 
right-nand  side,  each  with  a  different  value  of  X»  This  wauU  occur 
if  there  were  several  kinds  of  ions,  each  with  its  own  natural  period. 
In  a  region  where  there  is  no  absorption,  we  have  k«o  and 
therefore  g—o,  and  we  have  only  one  equation,  namely. 


n*-!-!- 


V*     Dtf 


which  is  identical  with  Sellmeier's  result.  As  X.  is  a  wava-length 
corresponding  to  an  absorption  band,  this  formula  can  be  useo  to 
find  value*  01  X«  which  satisfy  the  observed  values  of  n  within  the 
region  of  transparency,  and  so  to  determme  who*  the  abaoipticia 
band*  are  situated.  In  this  way  the  existence  of  band*  in  Che  iiifn> 
red  part  of  the  spectrum  haa  been  predicted  in  the  case  of  quart* 
and  deteaed  by  expeiimentson  the  selectivercflection  of  the  material. 

Rtftreiicts. — For  the  theory  of  dispersion  see  P.  Dmde,  Tluerj  </ 
Opiict  (Eng.  trans.):  R.  W.  Wood,  Pkjtiait  Ottia;  and  A.  Schuster, 
Tkttry  tj  Oflia.  For  descriptive  accounts,  see  Wood's  PJiytictti 
Opliet,'r.PnMtoa'»Tktiiryo/LHkl,B..Eata'tLitU.  The  last  work 
containsanelementary  treatmentof  ScIlmeieT'stheory      (J.  R.  C.) 

D'ISBAEU  (or  Disraeu),  ISAAC  (i  766-1848),  English  man  of 
tetters,  father  of  the  earl  of  Beacons6cld  (f .«.),  was  bom  at  £n6dd 
in  May  1766.  He  belonged  to  a  Jewish  family  which,  having  been 
driven  by  the  Inquisition  from  Spain,  towards  the  end  of  the  1 5th 
century,  settled  as  merchants  at  Venice,  and  assumed  the  name 
which  hai  become  famous;  it  was  generally  spelt  D'lsraeli  until 
the  middle  of  the  iQth  century.  In  1748  his  father,  Benjamin 
D'lsraeli,  then  only  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  removed  to 
England,  where,  before  passing  the  prime  of  life,  he  amassed 
a  competent  fortune,  and  retired  from  business.  He  belonged 
to  the  London  congregation  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews, 
of  which^his  son  also  remained  a  nominal  member  until  after 
Benjamin  D'lsraeli  died  at  the  end  of  t8i6. 

Tbe  strongly  marked  characteristics  which  detennined  baac 
Disraeli's  career  were  displayed  to  a  singular  degree  even  in 
his  boyhood.  He  spent  his  time  over  books  and  in  long  day- 
dreams, and  evinced  the  strongest  distaste  for  business  and  all 
the  more  bustling  pursuits  of  life.  These  idiosyncrasies  met  with 
no  sympathy  from  cither  of  his  parents,  whose  ambitious  plans 
(or  his  future  career  they  threatened  to  disappoint.  When  he  was 
•bout  fourteen,  in  tbe  hope  of  changing  the  bent  of  his  mind,  his 
father  sent  him  to  live  with  his  agent  at  Amsterdam,  where  he 
worked  under  a  tutor  for  four  or  five  years.  Here  he  studied 
Bayle  and  Voltaire,  and  became  an  ardent  disciple  of  Rousseau. 
Here  also  be  wrote  a  long  poem  against  commerce,  which  he 
ptoduced  as  an  exposition  of  bis  opinions  when,  on  hk  retain  to 


Fnglind,  bk  father  announced  his  intention  of  placing  him  in  a 
commercial  bouse  at  Bordeaux.  Against  such  a  destiny  D'lsradi's 
mind  strongly  revolted,  and  he  carried  bis  poem,  with  a  letter 
earnestly  appealing  for  advice  and  assistance,  to  Samud  Johnson; 
but  when  he  called  again  a  week  after  to  receive  an  answer,  tbe 
packet  wa*  letumed  unopened — tbe  great  Doctor  was  on  his 
death-bed.  He  also  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr  Vicoimus  Knox, 
master  of  Tonbridge  Cranunar  School,  betting  to  beieceivedinto 
his  family,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  bettefit  of  his  learning  and 
experience.  How  tUsappUcMionwataiitwetedwedonot  knew. 
The  evident  firmness  of  his  raolve,  Iwwevcr,  was  not  without 
effect.  His  parents  gave  up  their  puipoac  for  a  time.  He  was 
sent  to  tiavd  in  Franca,  and  allowed  to  occupy  himself  as  he 
wished;  and  he  had  the  happiness  of  spending  some  months  in 
Paris,  in  the  society  of  literary  men,  and  devoted  to  the  literaiy 
pursuit*  in  which  he  delighted. 

Intlieb<ginningofi788heretuinedhome,andlnthenext  year 
he  attacked  Petet  Pindar  (John  Wotcot)  in  Tkt  GmUman'$ 
Utttmne  in  a  poem  in  the  manner  of  Pope,  "  On  the  Abuse  of 
Satire."  The  authorship  of  the  poem  was  much  debated,  and  it 
wa*  attributed  by  aome  to  William  Hayley,  upon  wbam  it  was 
actually  avenged,  with  chaiactcristic  savageneis,by  its  victim. 
It  is  greatly  to  Wolcot's  credit  that,  on  learning  his  mistake, 
be  sought  the  acquaintance  of  his  young  opponent,  whose  friend 
be  lemaincd  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Through  the  success  of  this 
satire  D'lsraeli  made  tlw  acquaintance  of  Henry  James  Pye,  who 
helped  to  pecsuade  his  father  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  force 
him  into  a  business  career,  and  introduced  him  into  literaiy  drclcs. 
D'lsraeli  dedicated  his  first  book,  A  Dejtna  oj  Pottry,  to  Pye  in 
1 790.  Henceforth  his  life  was  passed  in  the  way  he  best  liked— in 
quiet  and  almost  uninterrupted  study.  In  1802  be  married  Maria 
Baievi,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  of  whom  Benjamin  (after- 
wards Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Ptime  Minister  of  England)  was  the 
second.  He  was  able  to  mainHin  his  strenuous  habits  of  study 
till  be  reached  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-two,  when  he  was 
forced,  by  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve,  to  give  up  work  almost 
entirely.  He  lived  ten  years  longer,  and  died  at  bis  scat  at  Braden- 
ham  House,  Buckinghamshire,  on  tbe  19th  of  January  1848. 

Isaac  D'lsraeli  is  most  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the 
Cmo$ilits  oJ  Liltratwrt  (1791,  subsequent  volumes  in  1793, 1^17, 
i8sj  and  1834).  It  is  a  miscellany  of  literary  and  historical 
anecdotes,  of  original  critical  remarks,  and  of  interesting  and 
curioiu  information  of  all  kinds,  animated  by  genuine  literary 
feeling,  taste  and  enthusiasm.  With  tbe  Curksitia  »f  Liltrature 
may  be  classed  D'Israeli's  UUcdlanits,  at  UUtary  KureoHont 
(i796),tbeCa/i»m(tei«/i4ii(i«n(>8ii-i8i3),and  theQuorrsft «/ 
i4iiiWj(i8i4).  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  D'lsraeli  projected  a 
continuous  history  of  FngH^h  Uterature,  three  volumes  of  which 
appeared  In  1841  und?r  the  title  of  the  AmenitUt  ef  IMtraiurt. 
But  of  all  his  works  the  most  delightful  is  his  Estay  onlluLiUmy 
CkaracUr  (1795),  which,  like  most  of  his  writings,  abounds  in. 
illustrative  anecdotes.  In  the  famous  "  Pofie  controversy  "  be 
supported  Byron  and  Campbell  against  Bowles  and  Hazlitt  by 
a  defence  of  Pope  in  the  form  of  a  criticism  of  Joseph  Spence's 
Antcdola  contributed  to  the  Quarterly  Raiew  (jfuly  i8>o).  In 
1797  D'lsraeli  published  three  novels;  one  of  thoe,  Utjtmm  and 
Ltila,  Ihe  Arabian  Pitrarch  and  Laura,  was  said  to  be  the  first 
oriental  romance  in  English.  His  last  novel,  £>w^a(uiB,  or  (AtFstf 
«/  Uu  Jetuils,  appestcd  in  1811,  but  none  of  hi*  romance*  wa* 
popnlar.  He  ate  published  a  sUgbt  sketch  of  Jewish  history, 
and  especially  of  the  growth  of  the  Talmud,  entitled  tbe  Cemnt 
If  JuMm  (1833). 

He  was  the  author  of  two  historical  works—a  brief  defence  of 
tbe  liteiaiy  merit  and  personal  and  political  character  of  James  I. 
(1816),  aiid  a  learned  Cvmmmlary  on  the  Lift  and  tCdpt  of  Kint 
Charteit.  (1818-1831).  This  was  recognized  by  tbe  Unrvcisity 
of  Oxford,  which  oontcrred  upon  the  author  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.C.L.  As  an  historian  D'lsraeli  is  distinguished  by  two 
characteristics.  In  tbe  first  place,  he  badsmall  interest  in  politics, 
and  no  sympatliy  with  tJie  passionate  fervour,  or  adequate 
appreciation  of  the  importance,  of  political  sttugi^es.  And, 
secondly ,  with  a  laborious  seal  then  less  common  than  now  among 
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historians,  he  sought  to  bring  to  light  fresh  historical  material  by 
patient  search  for  letters,  diaries  and  other  manuscripts  of  value 
which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  previous  students.  Indeed,  the 
honour  has  been  claimed  for  him  of  being  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  modem  school  of  historical  research. 

Of  the  amiable  personal  character  and  the  placid  life  of  Isaac 
D'lsracli  a  chamiing  picture  is  to  be  found  in  the  brief  memoir 
prefixed  to  the  1849  edition  of  CuriosUies  oj  LiUraturt^  by  his  son 


DISS,  a  market  town  in  the  southern  parliamentary  division  of 
Norfolk,  England;  near  the  river  Wavcney  (the  boundary  with 
Suffolk),  95  m.  N.E.  by  N.  from  London  by  the  Great  Eastern 
railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  3745.  The  town  lies 
pleasantly  upon  a  hill  rising  above  a  mere,  which  drains  to  the 
Wa vency,  having  its  banks  laid  out  as  public  gardens.  The  church 
of  St  Mary  cxliibits  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  stone  and  flint 
work.  There  is  a  com  exchange  and  the  agricultural  trade  is  con- 
siderable; brushes  and  matting  are  manufactured.  The  poet 
and  satirist,  John  Skelton  (d.  1529),  was  rector  here  in  the  later 
part  of  his  life,  and  is  doubtfully  considered  a  native. 

DISSECTION  (from  Lat.  dissecare,  to  cut  apart),  the  separation 
into  parts  by  cut  ling,  particularly  the  cutting  of  an  animal  or  plant 
into  parts  for  the  purpose  of  examination  or  display  of  its  stmcture. 

DISSENTER  (I-at.  dis-senlire,  to  disagree),  one  who  dissents 
or  disagrees  in  matters  of  opinion,  belief,  &c.  The  term  "  dis- 
senter" is,  however,  practically  restricted  to  the  special  sense 
of  a  member  of  a  religious  body  in  England  which  has,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  separated  from  the  Established  Church. 
Strictly,  the  term  includes  the  English  Roman  Catholics,  who  in 
the  original  draft  of  the  Relief  Act  of  1791  were  styled  "  Protest- 
ing Catholic  Dissenters."  .It  is  in  practice,  however,  restricted 
to  the  "  Protestant  Dissenters "  referred  to  in  sec.  ii.  of  the 
Toleration  Act  of  i638.  The  term  is  not  applied  to  those  bodies 
who  dissent  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  in 
speaking  of  members  of  religious  bodies  which  have  seceded 
from  established  churches  abroad  it  is  usual  to  employ  the  term 
"  dissidents  "  (Lat.  dissiderc,  to  dissent).  In  this  connotation 
the  terms  "  dissenter  "  and  "  dissenting,"  which  had  acquired 
a  somewhat  contemptuous  flavour,  have  tended  since  the  middle 
of  the  iQth  century  to  be  replaced  by  *'  nonconformist,"  a  term 
which  did  not  originally  imply  secession,  but  only  refusal  to 
conform  in  certain  particulars  (e.g.  the  wearing  of  the  surplice) 
with  the  authoriz^cd  usages  of  the  Established  Church.  Still 
more  recently  the  term  "  nonconformist  "  has  in  its  tum,  as  the 
political  attack  on  the  principle  of  a  state  establishment  of 
religion  developed,  tended  to  give  place  to  the  style  of  "  Free 
Churches  "  and  *'  Free  Churchman."  All  three  terms  are  now 
in  use, "  nonconformist "  being  the  most  usual,  as  it  is  the  most 
colourless.    (Sec  Congregationalism,  &c.) 

DISSOCIATION,  a  separation  or  dispersal,  the  opposite  of 
association.  In  chemistry  the  term  is  given  to  chemical 
rciictions  in  which  a  substance  decomposes  into  two  or  more 
substances,  and  particularly  to  cases  in  which  associated  mole- 
cules break  down  into  simpler  molecules.  Thus  the  reactions 
M^CI^NHj+HCI.andPCU^^PCIs+CIjareinslancesofthe 
first  type;  NjO4^2N0j,  of  the  second  (see  Chemical  Action). 
Electrolytic  or  ionic  dissociation  is  the  separation  of  a  substance 
in  solution  into  ions  (sec  Electrolysis;  Solution) 

DISSOLUTION  (from  Lat.  dissolvere,  to  break  up  into  parts), 
the  act  o(  dissolving  or  reducing  to  constituent  parts,  especially 
of  the  bringing  to  an  end  an  association  sudi  as  a  partnership 
or  building  society,  and  particularly  of  the  termination  of  an 
assembly.  A  dissolution  of  parliament  in  Ejigland  is  thus  the  end 
of  its  existence,  brought  about  by  the  efflux  of  time  in  accordance 
with  the  Septennial  Act  1716,  or  by  an  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  Tliis  is  done  either  in  person,  or  by  commission,  if 
parliament  is  sitting;  if  prorogued,  then  by  proclamation.  The 
word  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  end  or  death. 

DISTAFF,  in  the  early  forms  of  spinning,  the  "  rock  "  or  short 
stick  round  one  end  of  which  the  flax,  cotton  or  wool  is  loosely 
wound,  and  from  which  it  is  spun  off  by  the  spindle  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Old  English  dntatl,  the  first  part  of  which  is 


connected  with  dizen,  in  modem  English  seen  in  *'  bedizen,"  to 
deck  out  or  embellish,  originally  "  to  equip  the  distaff  with  flax, 
&c,,"  cf.  the  German  dialectal  word  Diessc,  flax.  The  last  part 
of  the  word  is  "  staff."  "  Distaff  "  from  early  times  has  been 
used  to  symbolize  woman's  work  (cL  the  use  of  "  spinster  "  for 
an  unmarried  woman);  thus  the  "  distaff  "  or  "  spindle  "  side  of 
a  family  refers  to  the  female  branch,  as  opposed  to  the  "  spear  " 
or  male  branch.  The  7th  of  January,  the  day  after  Epiphany, 
was  formerly  known  as  St  Distaff's  day,  as  women  then  began 
work  again  after  the  Christmas  holiday. 

DISTILLATION  (from  the  .Lat.  distUlare,  more  correctly 
destiUare,  to  drop  or  trickle  down),  an  operation  consisting  in  the 
conversion  of  a  substance  or  mixture  of  substances  into  vapours 
which  arc  afterwards  condensed  to  the  liquid  form;  it  has  for  its 
object  the  separation  or  purification  of  substances  by  taking 
advantage  of  differences  in  volatility.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
three  parts: — the  "  retort  "  or  '*  still,"  in  which  the  substance  is 
heated;  the  "  condenser,"  in  which  the  vapours  are  condensed; 
and  the  *'  receiver,"  in  which  the  condensed  vapours  afe  collected. 
Generally  the  components  of  a  mixture  will  be  vaporized  in  the 
order  of  their  boiling-points;  consequently  if  the  condensates  or 
"  fractions  "  corresponding  to  definite  ranges  of  temperature 
be  separately  collected,  it  is  obvious  that  a  more  or  less  partial 
separation  of  the  components  will  be  cfTcctcd.  If  the  substance 
operated  upon  be  practically  pure  to  start  with,  or  the  product 
of  distillation  be  nearly  of  constant  composition,  the  operation  is 
termed  "  purification  by  distillation  "  or  "rectification  " ;  the  lat  tcr 
term  is  particularly  used  in  the  spirit  industry.  If  a  complex 
mixture  be  operated  upon,  and  a  separation  effected  by  collect- 
ing the  distillates  .in  several  portions,  the  operation  is  termed 
"fractional  distillation."  Since  many  substances  decompose 
citherat.or  below, their  boiling-points  undcrordinary  atmospheric 
pressure,  it  is  necessary*  to  lower  the  boiling-point  by  Tcducing 
the  pressure  if  it  be  desired  to  distil  them.  This  variation  is 
termed  "distillation  under  reduced  pressure  or  in  a  vacuum." 
The  vaporization  of  a  substance  below  its  normal  boiling-point 
can  also  be  effected  by  blowing  in  steam  or  some  other  vapour; 
this  bperation  is  termed  "distillation  with  steam."  "Dry  distilla- 
tion" is  the  term  used  when  solid  substances  which  do  not  liquefy 
on  heating  are  operated  upon;  "  sublimation  "  is  the  term  used 
when  a  solid  distils  Viithout  the  intervention  of  a  Uquid  phase. 

Distillation  appears  to  have  been  practised  at  very  remote 
times.  The  Alexandrians  prepared  oil  of  turpentine  by  distilling 
pine-resin;  Zosimus  of  Panopolis,  a  voluminous  writer  of  the  slh 
century  a.d.,  speaks  of  the  distillation  of  a  "  divine  water  "  or 
"  panacea  "  (probably  from  the  complex  mixture  of  calcium 
polysulphidcs,  thiosulphate,  &c.,  and  free  sulphur,  which  is 
obtained  by  boiling  sulphur  with  lime  and  water)  and  advises 
"  the  efficient  luting  of  the  apparatus,  for  otherwise  the  valuable 
properties  would  be  lost."  The  Arabians  greatly  imjiroved  the 
earlier  apparatus,  naming  one  form  the  alembic  {g.v.)\  they 
discovered  many  ethereal  oils  by  distilling  plants  and  plant  juices, 
alcohol  by  the  distillation  of  wine,  and  also  distilled  water.  The 
alchemists  gave  great  attention  to  the  method,  as  is  shown  by 
the  many  discoveries  made.  Nitric,  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  all  more  or  less  impure,  were  better  studied;  and  many 
ethereal  oils  were  discovered.  Prior  to  about  the  18th  century 
three  forms  of  distillation  were  practised:  (1)  datiUatio  per 
asccnsum^  in  which  the  retort  was  heated  from  the  bottom,  and 
the  vapours  escaped  from  the  top;  (2)  dcsttUatio  p<r  htus,  in 
which  the  vapours  escaped  from  the  side;  (3)  dcsliUatio  per 
descensum,  in  which  the  retort  was  heated  at  the  top,  and  the 
vapours  led  off  by  a  pipe  passing  through  the  bottom.  According 
toK.  B  Hoffmann  the  cariiest  menilonoi dcsfifhitio  per deseeiisum 
occurs  in  the  writings  of  Aeiius.  a  Greek  physician  who  flourished 
at  about  the  end  of  the  5th  century. 

In  -modern  times  the  laboratory  practice  of  distillation  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  the  condenser  named 
after  Justus  von  Licbig;  A-  Kolbe  and  E  Frankland  introduced 
the  "  reflux  condenser,"  i.e.  a  condenser  so  placc<l  that  the 
condensed  vapours  return  to  the  distilling  flask,  a  device  per- 
mitting the  continurd  boiling  of  a  subslantc  with  little  tow,  W. 
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Dittmar  and  R  Anschatr,  IndepeiKlently  of  oae  another,  intro- 
duced "  distillation  under  reduced  pressure  ",  and  "  fractional 
distillation  "  was  greatly  aided  by  the  columns  of  Wurtz  (185s), 
E.  Linoemann  (1871),  and  of  J  A.  Le  Bel  and  A.  Henninger 
(1874)  In  chemical  technology  enormous  strides  have  been 
made,  as  is  apparent  from  the  coal-gas,  coal-tar,  mineral  oil, 
spirits  and  mineral  acids  industries. 

The  subject  is  here  treated  under  the  following  subdivisioiis: 
(l)  ordinary  distillation,  (i)  distillation  under  reduced  pressure, 
(3)  fractional  distillation,  (4)  disUllation  with  steam,  (j)  theory 
of  distillation,  (6)  dry  distillation,  (7)  distillation  in  chemical 
technology  and  (8)  commercial  distillation  of  water. 

_  t.  Ordinary  DUtittatim. — The  apparatus  generally  used  is  shown 
■n  fig.  I.  The  substance  is  heated  in  a  retort  a,  which  consists  of  a 
laige  bulb  drawn  out  at  the  top  to  form  a  long  neck;   it  may  also 


Fic    I. 

be  ptovided  with  a  tubulure,  or  opening,  which  permits  the  charging 
of  the  retort,  and  also  the  insertion  of  a  thermometer  b.  The  retort 
may  be  replaced  by  a  distilling  flask,  which  u  a  round-bottoowd 
flask  (Kcnerally  with  a  lengthened  neck)  provided  with  an  incUned 
side  tube  The  neck  of  the  retort,  or  side  tube  of  the  flask,  is  con- 
nected to  the  condenser  e  by  an  ordinary  or  rubber  cork,  aocofdiog 
to  the  nature  o(  the  substance  distilled;   ordinary  corks  soaked  in 

CiaAn  wax  are  very  etfective  when  ordiiary  or  rubber  corks  cannot 
used  Sometimes  an  "  adapter  "  is  used;  this  is  simply  a  tapering 
tube,  the  side  tube  being  corked  into  the  wider  end,  and  the  amdenser 
on  to  the  narrower  end.  The  thermometer  is  placed  so  that  the  bulb 
is  near  the  neck  of  the  retort  or  the  skle  tube  of  the  dIstiliinK  Bask. 
It  generally  happens  that  much  of  the  mcfcuiy  caluain  is  outsKie  the 
flask  and  consequently  at  a  fewer  temperature  than  the  bulb,  henoc 
a  correction  of  the  observed  temperature  is  necessary.  If  N  be  the 
length  of  the  unheated  mercury  column  m  degrees,  I  tnc  temperature 
of  this  column  (generally  determined  by  a  small  thermometer  placed 
with  its  bulb  at  the  middle  of  the  column),  and  T  the  temperatun 
recorded  by  the  thermometer,  then  the  corrected  temperature  of  the 
vapour  is  T-H>-oaoi43  (T-/)  N  (T  E.  Thorpe,  /earn.  Cbm.  Stc^ 
l8«o,  p   150) 

The  mode  of  heating  varies  with  the  substance  to  be  distilled. 
For  highly  volatile  liquids,  e.g.  ether,  ligroin.  &c  ,  immersion  of  the 
flask  in  warm  water  suffices;  for  less  volatile  liquids  a  directly 
heated  water  or  sand  bath  is  used;  for  other  liquids  the  flask  is 
heated  through  wire  gauze  or  asbestos  board,  or  directly  by  a  Bunsen. 
The  condensmg  apparatus  must  also  be  conditioned  by  the  volatility. 
With  difficulty  volatile  substances,  e,g.  nitrobenzene,  air  cooling  of 
the  retort  neck  or  of  a  straight  tube  connected  with  the  distilTiag 
flask  will  suffice;  or  wet  blotting-paper  placed  on  the  tube  and 
the  receiver  immersed  in  water  inay  be  used.  For  less  volatile  liquids 
the  Liebi^  condenser  is  most  frequently  used.  In  its  original  form. 
thisconsistsof  along  tube 'surroundi-fl  by  an  ouivr  tube  soarr.iiit:ed 
that  cdd  water  circulates  in  the  annular  space  between  thi.  :uo. 
The  vapours  pass  through  the  inner  tube,  and  the  cold  water  enters 
at  the  end  farthest  from  the  distilling  flask.  For  more  efficient 
condensation — and  also  for  shortening  the  apparatus — the  central 
tube  may  be  flattened,  bent  into  a  succession 
of  V's,  or  twisted  into  a  spiral  form,  the  object  in 
each  case  being  to  increase  t  he  conderuiiig  stirf  ace. 
Of  other  common  types  of  condenser,  we  may 
notice  the  "  spiral  "  or  "  worm  "  type,  which  coit- 
sists  of  a  glass,  copper  or  tin  worm  eiKloeed  in 
a  vessel  In  which  water  circulates;  and  the  ball 
condenser,   which  consists  of   two  concentric 


spheres,  the  vapour  paaainf  through  the  inner 
sphere  and  water  circulating  m  the  space  between 
this  and  the  outer  (in  another  form  the  vapour 
circulates  in  a  shell,  on  the  outside  and  inside  of 
which  water  circulates)  A  very  effective  type  is 
shown  in  fig.  a.  The  condensing  water  enters  at 
the  top  and  Is  conducted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
inner  tube,  which  it  fills  and  then  flows  over  the 
outside  o(  the  outer  tube;  it  collects  in  the 
bottom  funnel  and  is  then  led  off.  The  vapours 
pass  hctsreen  the  inner  and  outer  tube*. 

Practically  any  vessel  may  serve  as  a  receiver— -test  tube,  flask, 
beaker,  &c.  If  noxious  vapours  come  over,  it  is  necessary  to  luve  an 
air-tight  connexion  between  tbe  condenser  and  receiver,  and  to  pro- 


vide the  latter  with  an  antlel  tube  leading  to  an  absorption  column 
or  other  coniri»am»  in  whicfa  the  vapours  are  Uken  up.  If  tbe 
substances  operated  upon  decoinpose  when  heated  in  atr,  as,  for 
example,  the  sine  alkyls  whkh  inSame,  the  ah-  within  the  apparatus 
is  replaced  by  some  inert  gas,  <.(.  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxiderftc, 
which  IS  led  in  at  the  distilling  flask  before  the  ptocess  is  started,  ana 
a  alow  current  maintained  during  the  operation. 

a.  DisUUatin  mder  Kidutti  Prmur€.—TVm  method  is  adopted 
for  suhaunces  which  decompoae  at  their  boiling-painu  under 
ordinary  pressure,  and,  generally,  wiiea  it  ia  desirable  to  work  at  a 
tower  temperature.  The  apparatus  differa  very  slightly  from  that 
empknred  In  ordinary  distillation.  The  "  recover^'  must  be  con- 
nected on  the  one  aide  to  the  condenser,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
exhaust  puap.  A  safety  vessel  and  a  laanometer  are  generally 
iBterpoasd  between  the  pump  and  receiver.  For  the  purpoae  of 
oollecting  the  distillates  in  fractnns,  many  forma  of  leceiven  have 
been  devised.  BrOhl's  is  oae  of  the  simplest.  It  conaisu  of  a 
number  of  tubes  mounted  vertically  on  a  hatisootal  circular  disk 
whkJi  routes  about  a  vertical  aid*  in  a  cylindrical  vessel.  This 
vessel  has  two  tubulurci:  through  (me  the  end  of  the  condenser 
peoiccts  so  as  to  be  over  one  of  tbe  receiving  tabes;  the  other  leads 
to  the  pump.  By  mtatina  the  disk  the  tubes  may  be  suoctasiveiy 
btonght  under  the  end  at  the  ooodeaser.  Boiling  under  reduced 
pressure  has  one  very  serious  drawback,  vis.  the  lfc)uid  boils  ir- 
rcgulariy  or  "  bump*.'  W.  Dittmar  showed  that  this  may  be  avouled 
by  leading  a  fine,  steady  stream  of  dry  gaa— air,  carbon  dkxdde, 
hydrogen,  Ac.  according  to  the  aubataoce  operated  upon— through 
the  lk)uid  by  means  of  a  fine  capillary  tube,  the  kmcr  end  of  whk:h 
reactm  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  "  Bumplna  "  is  common 
in  open  boiling  when  the  liquid  is  free  from  air  bimbles  and  tbe 
interior  of  the  vessel  is  very  smooth.  It  may  be  diaainished  by 
introducing  clippings  of  platinan  foil,  pieces  of  porcelain,  glass 
beads  or  garneta  into  the  liquid.  "  Frothing  "  is  another  objection- 
able feature  with  many  liqufda.  When  cold,  troth  can  be  immediately 
dissipated  by  adding  a  nw  drops  of  ether.  In  boiling  bqaids  iu 
formation  may  be  prevented  by  adding  paraffin  wax;  the  wax  melts 
and  forms  a  nng  00  the  surface  of  the  laquki,  irhich  boils  tranquilly 
in  tbe  centre. 

3.  Fraclimal  DUtUlatio».—'iy  fractional  distillation  is  meant  the 
separation  of  a  mixture  having  components  which  boil  at  neighboiir- 
ing  temperatures.    The  distilling  flask  has  an  ekmgated  neck  so  that 


the  less  volatile  vapours  are  condensed  and  return  to  the  flask, 
while  the  more  volatile  component  passes  over.  The  success  of  the 
operation  depends  upon  two  factors:  (I)  that  the  heating  be  careful* 
slow  and  steady,  arid  (a)  that  the  column  attached  to  the  flask  be 
efficient  to  sort  out,  ss  it  were,  the  most  vokitile  vapour.  Three  types 
of  columns  are  employed :  (1 )  the  elongation  is  simply  a  straight  or 
bulb  tube;  (a)  the  column,  properly  termed  a  "  depolegmator,"  is 
so  constructed  that  the  vapours  nave  to  traverse  a  column  of 
previously  condensed  vapour ;  (3)  the  column  is  encircled  by  a  jacket 
through  srhich  a  liquid  circulates  at  tbe  same  temperature  as  the 
boiling-point  of  the  roost  volatile  component.  To  the  first  type 
belongs  the  simple  straight  tube,  and  the  Wurts  tube  (see  fig.  3), 
which  is  simply  a  series  of  bulbs  blosm  on  a  tube.  These  forms  are 
not  of  much  value.  Several  forma  of  the  second  type  are  in  use.  In 
the  Linnemann  column  the  condensed  vapoun  temporarily  collect  on 

flatinum  gauzes  (a)  placed  at  the  constrictions  of  a  bulbed  tube, 
n  the  Le  Bel-Henninger  form  a  series  of  bulbs  are  connected  con- 
secutively by  means  oTsyphoo  tubes  (i)  and  having  platinum  gauzes 
(a)  at  toe  constrictions,  so  that  when  a  certain  amount  of  liquid 
collects  in  any  one  bulb  it  syphons  over  into  the  next  lower  bulb. 
The  Glynsky  form  is  simpler,  having  only  one  svphon  tube;  at  the 
constrictions  it  is  usual  to  have  a  glass  bead.  Toe  "  rod-andnlisk  ** 
form  of  Sidney  Young  is  a  series  of  disks  mounted  on  a  central 
spindle  _and  surrounded  by  a  slightly  wider  tube.  The  "  pear- 
shaped  "  form  of  the  same  author  consists  of  a  series  of  pear-shaped 
bulbs,  the  narrow  end  of  one  adjoining  the  wider  end  of  the  next 
lower  one.  In  this  class  may  alio  be  placed  the  Hempel  tube,  which 
is  simply  a  straight  tube  filled  with  glasi  beads.  Of  the  third  type 
is  the  Warren  oolumn  consisting  01  a  spiral  kept  at  a  constant 
temperature  by  a  liquid  bath.    Improved  forms  were  tievieed  Iw 
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P.  D.  Brown.  Kreusler'a  form  is  eauly  made  and  manipulated.  A 
tube  closed  at^e  bottom  is  traversed  by  an  open  narrower  tube,  and 
the  arrangement  is  fitted  in  the  neck  of  the  distilling  flask.  Water 
is  led  in  by  the  inner  tube,  and  leaves  by  a  side  tube  fused  on  the 
wider  tube.  Many  comparisons  of  thcefTectivcnessof  dcphlegmating 
columns  have  been  made  (see  Sidney  Young,  Fractional  Distillaium, 
iQ'J.'j)-  The  pear-shaped  form  is  the  most  effective,  second  in  onler 
is  the  Le  Bcl-Henningcr,  which,  in  turn,  is  better  than  the  Glynsl^. 
The  main  objection  to  the  Hcmix;!  is  the  retention  of  liquid  in  tbe 
beads,  and  the  consequent  inapplicability  to  the  distilbtioo  of  smlU 
quantities. 

4.  Dtstillation  with  Steam. — In  this  process  a  current  of  steam, 
which  isgcneratcd  in  a  separate  boilerand  superheated,  if  necessanr, 
by  circulation  through  a  heated  copper  worm,  is  led  into  the  dis- 
tilling vessel,  and  the  mixed  vapours  condensed  as  in  the  ordinary 
processes.  This  method  is  particularly  successful  in  the  case  oi 
substances  which  cannot  be  distilled  at  their  ordinary  boiling-points 
(it  will  be  seen  in  the  following  section  that  distilhng  with  stcnm 
implies  a  lowering  of  boiling-point),  and  which  can  be  rcaciUy 
separated  from  water.  Instances  of  its  application  arc  found  in  IJM 
sciwrationof  oriho-and  para-nitrophenol,  the  ^-compound  distillif^ 
and  the  p-  remaining  behind;  in  the  separation  of  aniline  from  the 
mixture  obtained  by  reducing  nitrobenzene;  of  the  naphthols  from 
the  melts  produced  by  fusing  the  naphthalene  monosulphonic  acids 
with  potash;  and  of  quinolmc  from  the  reaction  between  aniline* 
nitrobenzene,  glycerin,  and  sulphuric  acid  (the  product  being  first 
steam  distilled  to  remove  any  aniline,  nitrobenzene,  or  glycerin, 
then  treated  with  alkali,  and  again  steam  distilled  when  quinoline 
comes  over).  With  substances  prone  to  discolorization,  as,  for 
example,  certain  amino  compounds,  the  operation  may  be  conducted 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  or  the  water  may  be  saturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Liquids  other  than  water  may  be  used: 
thus  alcohol  separates  a-pipecoline  and  ether  nitropropylcne. 

5.  Theory  of  Diiliilation. — The  general  observation  that  under  a 
constant  pressure  a  pure  substance  boils  at  a  constant  temperature 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  distillate  which  comes  over  while 
the  thermometer  records  only  a  small  variation  is  of  practically 
constant  composition.  On  this  fact  depends  "  rectification  W 
purification  by  distillation."  A  liquid  boils  when  its  vapour  pressure 
equals  the  superincumbent  prewurc  (see  Vaporization);  con- 
sequently any  process  which  diminishes  the  external  pressure  muit 
also  lower  the  boiling-point.  Ir  this  we  have  the  theory  of  "  difr 
tiHation  under  reduced  pressure."  The  theory  of  fractional  distilla- 
tion, or  the  behaviour  of  liquid  mixtures  when  heated  to  thdr 
boiling-points,  is  more  compl'^x.  For  simfilifit v  we  confine  oiir'JcK'es 
to  mixtujL3  of  two  components,  Jn  which  experience  sJ—a^  iLat 
three  cases  are  to  be  recognized  according  as  the  components  are 
(1)  completely  immiscible,  (a)  partially  mucible,  (5)  mucible  in  all 
pnH)ortions. 

when  the  components  arc  completely  immiscible,  the  vapour 
pressure  of  the  one  is  not  influenced  by  the  presence  of  the  oth<*. 
The  mixture  consequently  distils  at  the  temperature  at  which  the 
sum  of  the  partial  pressures  equals  that  of  tne  atmosphere.  Both 
components  come  over  in  a  constant  proportion  until  one  disap- 
pears; it  is  then  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  in  order  to  distil 
the  residue.  The  composition  of  the  distillate  is  determinate  (by 
Avogadro's  law)  if  the  molecular  weights  and  vapour  pressure  of  (he 
components  at  the  temperature  of  distillation  be  known.  If  Mi.  Mt* 
and  P|,  Pi  be  the  molecular  weights  and  vapour  pressures  of  the 
components  A  and  B.  then  the  ratio  of  A  to  B  in  the  distillate  is 
MiP|/M|Pi.  Although,  as  is  generally  the  case,  one  liquid  (say  A) 
is  more  volatile  than  the  other  (say  Bj,  i.e.  P|  greater  than  Pi,  if  the 
molecular  weight  of  A  l>c  much  less  than  that  of  B,  then  it  is  obvious 
that  the  ratio  MiPi/MjPi  need  not  be  very  great,  and  hence  the 
less  volatile  liquid  B  would  come  over  in  fair  amount.  These  con- 
ditions pertain  in  cases  where  distillation  with  steam  is  successfully 
Eractiscd,  the  relatively  high  volatility  of  water  being  couiitcr- 
alanccd  by  the  relatively  high  molecular  weight  of  the  other 
component;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  nitrobenzene  and  water  the 
ratio  is  I  to  5.  In  general,  .when  the  substance  to  be  distilled  has  a 
vapour  pressure  of  only  10  mm.  at  100°  C,  distillation  with  steam 
can  be  adopted,  if  the  product  can  be  subsequently  separated  from 
tbe  water. 

When  distfllin;  a  mbcture  of  partially  miscible  cwnponents  « 
distillate  of  constant  composition  is  obtained  so  long  as  two  layers 
are  present,  i.e.  A  dissolved  in  B  and  B  dissolved  in  A,  «nce  both 
of  these  Boluttons  emit  vapours  of  the  same  composition  (this  fellows 
«ince  the  same  vapour  must  be  in  equilibrium  with  both  solutions, 
for  if  it  were  not  so  a  cyclic  system  contradicting  th(  second  law 
of  thermodynamics  would  be  realizable).  The  composition  of  the 
vapour,  however,  would  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  either  layer.  As 
the  distillation  proceeded  one  layer  would  diminish  more  rapidly  than 
the  other  until  only  the  Utter  would  remain ;  this  would  then  distil 
ai  a  completely  miscible  mixture. 

The  distillatkm  of  completely  miscible  mixtures  is  the  most 
common  practically  and  tne  most  complex  theoreticall)^.  A  co- 
ordination of  the  results  obtained  on  the  distillation  of  mixtures  of 
this  nature  with  tbe  tntroductk)n  of  certain  theoretical  considerations 
led  to  the  formatioB  of  three  groaps  distinguished  by  tbe  relate 
■elubilitieaof  tbe  vapours  in  tbe  tiguid  oompanents. 


(L)  If  tbe  vapour  of  A  be  rcaflily  soluble  in  the  liquid  B,  Mid  thr 
vapour  of  B  reaHily  soluble  in  the  liquid  A,  thore  will  exist  a  mixture 
of  A  and  B  which  will  have  a  lower  vapour  pressure  than  any  other 
mixture.  ^  The  v.ipmir  jiressure  comiiosition  curve  will  be  convex 
to  the  axia  of  compositions,  the  maximum  vapour  pressures  corre- 
Bpottding  to  pure  A  and  pure  B,  and  the  minimum  to  sooke  mixture 
of  A  and  B.  On  distilling  such  a  mixture  undercoottant  pressure,  a 
mixture  of  the  two  components  (of  variable  comiJosition)  will  come 
over  until  thert  remains  in  the  distilling  flask  the  mixture  of  minimum 
vapour  pressure.  This  will  then  distil  at  a  constant  temperature. 
Tluis  nitric  acid,  boiling-point  6d°,  forms  a  mixture  with  water, 
boiling  point  100°,  which  boils  at  a  constant  temperature  of  ta6% 
and  contains  68^  of  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  forms  a  umilar 
mixture  which  boils  at  Tio*  and  contains  20-2%  of  acid.  Another 
mixture  of  thii  iy[K.>  is  formic  acid  and  xvatcr. 

(it.)  If  the  vapours  be  sparingly  soluble  in  the  Hqutds  there  will 
exist  a  mixture  having  a  greater  vapour  pressure  than  that  of  any 
other  mixture.  The  vapour  pressure<:omposition  curve  will  now  be 
concave  to  the  axis  of  composition,  the  mmima  corresponding  to  the 
purr  components.  C>n  distilling;  such  a  mixture,  a  mixture  of  constant 
coni]x>sition  will  distil  first,  Teavmg  in  the  distilling  flask  one  or 
other  of  the  components  according  to  the  composition  of  the 
mixture.  An  example  is  propyl  alcohol  and  water.  At  one  time  it 
was  thought  that  these  mixtures  of  constant  boiling-point  (an  ex- 
tended list  is  given  in  Young's  Fractional  Distillation)  were  definite 
compounds.  The  above  theory,  coupled  with  such  facts  as  the 
variation  of  the  composition  of  the  constant  boiling-point  fraction 
with  the  pressure  under  which  the  mixture  is  distilled,  the  pro- 
portionality of  the  density  of  all  mixtures  to  their  composition,  &c., 
shows  this  to  be  erroneous. 

(ill.)  If  the  vapour  of  A  be  readily  soluble  in  liquid  B,  and  the 
vapour  of  B  sparingly  soluble  in  liquid  A,  and  if  the  vapour  pressure 
of  A  be  greater  than  that  of  B.  then  the  vapour  pressures  of  mixtures 
of  A  and  B  wilt  continually  diminish  as  one  passes  from  100%  A 
to  100%  B.  The  vapour  tension  may  approximate  to  a  linear 
function  of  the  composition,  and  the  curve  will  then  be  practically 
a  straight  line.  On  distilling  such  a  mixture  pure  A  will  come  over 
first,  followed  by  mixtures  m  which  the  quantity  of  B  continually 
increases;  consequently  by  a  sufficient  number  of  distillations 
A  and  B  can  be  completely  separated. 
Examples  are  water  and  methyl  or  ethyl 
alcohol. 

Van't  HofF  {Tkeorelical  and  Physital 
Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  51)  illustrates  the 
five  cases  on  one  aiagram.  in  fig.  4  let 
AB  Ix"  the  axis  of  composition,  AP  be  the 
va[xiur  pressure  of  pure  A.  BQ  the  vapour 
pressure  of  pure  B.  For  immiscible  liquids 
the  vapour  pressure  curve  is  the  nori- 
lontal  line  ab,  described  so  that  oP  =  QB 
and  6Q  =  AP.  For  partially  miscible 
liquids  the  curve  is  Poi/»iQ.  The  hori- 
aOntal  line  Oi  bi  corresponds  to  the  two 
layers  of  liquid,  and  the  inclined  lines  Pni  Qbi  to  solutions  of  B  in  A 
and  of  A  in  B.  The  curves  Pa^Q,  having  a  minimum  at  O).  PfljQ, 
having  a  maximum  at  Oi,  and  Pa»Q,  with  neither  a  maximum  nor 
minimum,  correspond  to  the  types  1.,  ii.,  iii.  of  completely  miscible 
mixtures. 

6.  Dry  Distillation. — In  this  process  the  substance  operated  upon 
is  invariably  a  solid,  the  vapours  being  condensed  and  collected  as 
in  the  other  methods.  When  the  substance  operated  upon  is  of 
uncertain  composition,  as,  for  example,  coal,  wood,  coal-tar,  Sec.,  the 
term  destructive  distillation  is  employed.  A  more  general  destsna- 
tioto  is  "  pyrogenic  processes,"  which  also  includes  such  operauons 
AS  leading  vapoura  through  red-hot  tubes  and  condensing  the 
products  We  may  also  consider  here  cases  of  sublimation  wherein 
a  solid  vaporizes  and  the  vapour  condenses  without  tbe  occurrence 
of  the  liquid  phase. 

Dry  distillation  is  extremel)r  wasteful  even  when  definite  sub- 
stances or  mntyres,  such  as  calcium  acetate  which  yields  acetone,  are 
dealt  with,  valueless  by-products  being  obtained  and  the  condensate 
usually  requiring  much  purification.  Prior  to  1830,  little  was  known 
of  the  process  other  than  that  organic  compounds  generally  yielded 
tarry  and  solid  matters,  but  the  mscoverics  of  Liebig  and  Dumas  (of 
acetone  from  acetates),  of  MilscherKch  (of  benzene  from  bcnzoates) 
and  of  Persoa  (of  methane  from  acetates  and  lime)  brought  the  opera- 
tion into  common  laboratory  practice.  For  efficiency  the  operatiofi-' 
must  be  conducted  with  small  quantities;  caldng  may  be  prevented 
by  mixing  the  substance  with  sand  or  powderea  pumice,  «',  better* 
with  iron  filings,  which  also  renders  the  decomposition  more  regular 
by  increasing  the  condudtivity  of  the  mass.  The  most  favourable 
retort  is  a  shallow  iron  pan  heated  in  a  sand  bath,  and  provided  with 
a  screwed-down  lid  bearing  tbe  delivery  tube.  Sidney  Young  has 
suggested  conducting  the  operation' in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide 
which  sweeps  out  the  vapoura  as  tbey  are  evolved,  and  also  beating 
in  a  vapour  bath,  e.g,  of  sulphur. 

One  of  the  earliest  red-not  tube  ^mtbesea  of  lamortance  was 
the  formation  of  naphthalene  from  a  mixtun  of  alcohol  and  ether 
vapours.  Such  conoensations  were  especially  studied  by  M.  P.  E. 
Btftbdot.  and  shown  to  be  voy  Cniiuul  ia  forming  hydiocaiboii^ 
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QbiMtioii  tube,  for  eaaple 
lead  ooEide'OitfiarBe),  w&icb  takes  uplxranune  and  sulphur  In  its 
simplest  fonn  the  Apparatus  consists  of  a  straight  tuoe,  made  <A 
glass,  poroelatn  or  iron  acoirding  to  the  temperature  required  and 
the  natore  of  tbe  reacting  substances,  heated  in  an  ordinary  com- 
bosboQ  lunMoe*  the  mixture  entering  at  one  end  and  tbc  vapours 
being  condensed  at  the  other.  Apparatus  can  also  be  coostnicted 
in  wnich  the  unchanged  vapours  are  continually  circulated  through 
the  tube.  Operating  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  facilitates  the 
process  bjr  preventing  overheating. 

7.  DisliUatwH  in  Cktmicai  Tuknelogy. — In  bborattrry  practice 
use  is  made  of  a  fairly  constant  type  of  apparatus,  only  trifling 
modifications  being  generally  necessary  to  adapt  the  apparatus  for 
any  distillation  or  fractionation;  in  technology,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  questions  have  to  be  cdnsidered  which  generally  demand  the 
adoptton  of  special  constructions  for  the  economic  distillation  of 
different  substances.  The  anodes  oi  distillation  enumerated  above 
an  occur  in  manufacturing  practice.  Distillation  in  a  vacuum  is 
practised  in  two  forms: — if  the  pump  d^l^^'8  off  steam  as  well  as 
air  it  b  termed  a  "  wet  "  air-pump^  if  it  only  draws  off  air,  it  is  a 
**diy  "  air-pnrap.  In  the  glycerin  industry  the  lyes  obtained  by 
sapcmifyine  the  fats  are  first  evaporated  with  "  wet  vacuum  "  and 
finally  distilled  with  closed  and  live  steam  and  a  "  dry  vacuum  " 
Two  forms  of  steam  distillation  may  be  distin^shod- — in  one  the 
■till  is  simply  heated  by  a  sream  coil  wound  inside  or  outside  the 
•tiU — this  u  tcmed  beating  by  dry  steam ;  ia  the  other  steam  is 
injected  loto  the  mass  within  the  still — this  is  the  disdltatton  wiUi 
live  steam  of  laboratory  practice.  The  details  of  the  plant — the 
material  and  fittings  oithe  still,  the  manner  of  heating,  the  form 
of  the  condensing  plant,  receivers,  &c. — have  to  be  determined  for 
c*di  sobstance  to  be  distilled  in  Ofder  to  work  with  the  maximum 
acooomy. 

For  the  distillation  of  liquids  the  retort  is  usually  a  cylindrical  pot 
placed  vertically;  cast  iron  is  generally  employed,  In  which  case 
the  bottom  is  frequently  incurved  and  thicker  than  the  ades  in  order 
to  talre  up  the  additional  wear  and  tear.  Sometimes  linings  c4 
eoajnclled  iron  or  other  material  are  employed,  which  when  worn 
can  be  replaced  at  a  far  lower  cost  than  that  of  a  new  still.  Glass 
■tills  heated  by  a  sand  bath  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  final 
distillation  of  sulphuric  acid;  platinum,  and  an  afloy  of  pbtinum 
and  iridium  with  a  lining  oif  gokl  rolled  on  (a  discovery  due  to 
Heracus^,  are  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Cast  iron  stills  are  pn> 
vided  with  a  hemispherical  head  or  domcj  generally  attached  to  the 
body  of  the  still  by  bolts,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  for  any 
frothing.  It  Is  invariably  provided  with  an  opening  to  carry  off  the- 
vapours  produced.  In  its  more  complete  form  a  stiu  has  in  addition 
the  foUowing  fittings: — ^The^  dome  is  provided^  with  openinga  u> 
admit  (i)  the  axis  of  the  stirring  gear  (in  lome  stills  the  stirring  gear 
rotates  on  a  horizontal  axis  which  traverses  the  side  and  not  the  head 
of  the  still),  (2)  the  inlet  and  outlet  tubes  of  a  closed  steam  coil, 
(5)  a  tabe  raaching  to  ncarty  the  bottom  of  the  still  to  carry  live 
■team*  (4)  a  tube  tocarty  a  thermometer,  (s)  one  or  more  manholes 
for  charging  purposes,  (6)  sight-holes  through  which  the  operation 
can  be  watched,  and  (7)  a  safety  valve.  The  body  of  the  still  is 
provided  with  one  or  more  openings  at  different  heights  to  serve  for 
the  discharge  of  the  residue  in  the  still,  and  sometimes  with  a  glass 
gange  to  record  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  stilL  For  dry  dis- 
tillations the  rctoru  are  generally  horizontal  cylinders,  the  bottom 
or  lower  siirface  being  sometimes  flattened.  Iron  and  fireclay  are 
the  materials  commonlj^  employed;  wrought  iron  u  used  in  the 
Kttnufacture  of  wood-spirit,  fireclay  for  coal-gaa  (see  Ga8:  ifanu' 
fat^m),  phoaphonis,  zinc.  &c  The  vertical  ty|ie»  bowever,  ia 
eotployed  ia  the  manufacture  of  acetone  and  of  iodine. 

Se^ral  modes  of  heating  are  adopted.  In  some  cases,  especially 
In  dry  distillations,  the  furnace  flames  play  directly  on  the  retorts, 
in  others,  nich  as  in  the  case  of  nitric  add,  the  whcrfe  still  comes  under 
the  action  of  the  furnace  gases  to  prevent  condensation  on  the  upper 
part  <^  the  still,  while  in  others  the  furnace  gases  do  nor  play  directly 
on  the  base  or  upper  portion  of  the  still  but  are  conducted  around  it 
by  a  system  of  flues  (see  Coal-Tar).  Steam  heating,  dry  or  live, 
is  employed  alone  and  also  as  an  auxiliary  to  direct  finng. 

Tbe  oondensing  plant  varies  with  the  volatility  of  the  distillate. 
Air  cooling  is  adopted  whenever  possible.  For  example,  in  the  less 
modem  methods  for  manufactunog  nitric  add  the  vapours  were 
conductttl  directly  Into  double-necked  bottles  ibombonnes)  Immersed 
in  water.  A  more  efiident  arrangement  consists  of  a  stack  of 
vertical  pipes  sUnding  up  from  a  main  or  ccdlecting  trough  and 
eonnected  at  the  top  in  consecutive  pairs  by  a  crosa  tube.  By 
an  arrangement  of  diaphragm*  in  the  lower  trough  tbe  vapours 
are  dreukted  through  tne  system.  As  an  auxiliary  to  air  coolii^  the 
suck  may  be  cooled  by  a  slow  stream  of  water  trldding  down  the 
outnde  oc  tbe  pipes,  or,  in  certain  casea,  cold  water  maybe  injected 
into  tbe  condenser  in  the  form  of  a  qway,  where  it  meets  the  ascend- 
ing vapours.  Horizontal  air-cocdin^  arrangements  are  also  employed. 
A  common  type  of  condenser  consists  of  a  copper  worm  placed  m  a 
water  bath;  but  more  generally  straight  tubes  of  copper  or  cast  iron 
which  cross  and  recross  a  rectannilar  tank  are  emfuoyed,  nnoe  this 
lorm  is  more  readily  repaired  and  cleansed.  Wood-spirit,  petroleum 
and  coal-tar  distillates  are  condensed  in  plant  of  the  latter  type. 
JB  cases  where  the  condenser  is  likely  to  become  plugged  there  is  a 


pipe  by  means  of  which  Bvc  •team  caa  be  Injected  into  the  condenser. 
Tne  nipfrfy  of  water  to  the  condenser  is  regulated  according  to  the 
volatility  of  the  condensate  When  the  vapours  readily  condense 
to  a  sc^id  form  the  condensing  plant  may  take  the  form  of  lai^ 
chambers;  such  conditions  prevsil  in  the  manufacture  of  arsenic, 
sulphur  and  lampblack:  in  the  latter  case  (which,  however,  is  not 
properiy  one  of  distilbtion)  the  chamber  is  hung  with  sheets  on 
which  the  pigment  collects.  Large  chambere  are  also  uaed  in  the 
condensation  of  roereury. 

Dephlegmation  of  the  vapours  arinng  from  such  mixtures  as  coal- 
tar  fractions,  petroleum  and  the  "  wau>  **  of  tbe  sfnrit  industry,  is 
very  important,  and  many  types  Of  apparatus  are  employed  in  order 
to  ufect  a  separation  of  the  vapours.  The  earliest  form,  invented  by 
C.  B.  Mansfield  to  facilitate  the  fractionation  of  paraffin  and  coal- 
tar  distillates,  consisted  in  having  a  pipe  leading  from  the  inclined 
delivery  tube  of  tbe  still  to  the  still  again,  so  that  any  vapour  which 
condensed  in  the  delivery  tube  was  returned  to  the  still.  Of  really 
effective  columns  Coupler's  was  one  of  the  eariiest.  The  vapours 
ri^ng  from  the  still  traverse  a  tall  vertical  column,  and  are  then 
conveyed  throng  a  series  erf  bulbs  placed  in  a  bath  kept  at  the 
boiling-point  of  tbe  most  volatile  constituent.  The  more  volatile 
vapours  pass  over  to  tbe  condensing  plant,  while  the  k^Bs  volatile  ones 
condense  In  the  bulbs  and  are  returned  to  the  column  at  varying 
hdghts  by  means  of  connecting  tubes.  The  French  column  is  rimilar 
in  action.  ^  Tbe  Coffey  still  »  one  of  the  most  effective  and  is 
employed  in  tbe  spirit,  ammonia,  coal-tar  and  other  industries.  It 
coiujsts  of  a  '\%rticai  column  divided  into  a  number  of  sections  by 
noricontal  plates,  which  are  perforated  so  that  the  ascending  vapours 
have  to  traverse  a  layer  of  liquid.  Above  this  *'  separator  is  a 
reflux  condenser,  temned  the  rooler,"  maintained  at  the  correct 
temperature  so  that  only  the  more  volatile  component  passes  to 
the  receiver.  The  success  of  the  operation  chiefly  depends  upon  the 
proper  management  of  the  coder. 

8.  Commercial  DistiUalion  of  Water. — Distilled  water,  !>.  water 
free  from  salts  and  to  some  extent  <A  the  dissolved  gases  which  are 
always  present  in  natural  waters,  is  of  indispensaUe  value  in  many 
operations  both  of  scientific  anid  industrial  chemistry.  The  ap> 
mratus  and  process  for  distilling  ordinar^r  water  are  very  nmpfe. 
The  body  of  the  still  is  made  of  copper,  with  a  head  and  worm,  or 
condensing  apparatus,  either  of  copper  or  tin.  The  still  is  usually 
fed  continuously  by  the  heated  water  from  the  condenser.  The 
first  portion  of  the  distillate  brines  over  the  gases  dissolved  in  the 
water,  ammonia  and  other  volatile  impurities,  and  is  consequently 
rejected;  scarcely  two-fifths  of  the  entire  quantity  of  water  can  be 
safely  used  as  pure  di9tilled  water. 

Apparatus  for  the  economic  productitHi  of  a  potable  water  from 
sea-water  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  equipment  of  ships.  The 
simple  distillation  of  sea-water,  and  the  production  thereby  oif  a 
certain  proportion  of  chemically  fresh  water,  is  a  very  simple 
problem;  but  it  is  found  that  water  which  is  merely  evaporated 
and  recoiidensed  has  a  very  disagreeable  flat  taste,  and  it  is  only  after 
long  exposufe  to  pure  atinospb^  air,  with  continued  agiution,  or 
repoited  pouring  from  one  vessel  to  another,  that  it  becomes 
siufidcntly  aerated  to  lose  its  unpleasant  taste  and  smell  and 
become  drinkable.  The  water,  moreover,  till  it  is  saturated  with 
^ses,  readily  absorbs  noxious  vapours  to  which  it  may  be  exposed. 
For  tbe  successful  preparatioa  of  potable  water  from  sea-»atcr.  the 
following  conditions  are  essential: — 1st,  aeration  of  the  distilled 
product  so  that  it  may  be  immediately  available  for  drinking  pur- 
poses; 3nd,  economy  of  coal  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  water  with 
the  minimum  expenditure  of  fuel;  and  3rd,  simplidty  of  working 
parts,  to  secure  the  apparatus  from  breaking  down,  and  enable 
unskilled  attendants  to  work  it  with  safety.  The  problem  is  a  com- 
paratively old  one,  for  we  find  that  R.  Fiugerald  patented  a  process 
in  1683  having  for  its  purpose  the  "  sweetening  of  sea-water.**  A 
history  of  early  attempu  is  nven  in  S.  Hales^  Pkihiophieai  JSs> 
^tfpMMN/f,  published  in  17^  Amon^  tbe  earlier  of  tbe  modem  forms 
of  apparatus  which  cajne  into  practical  adoption  are  the  inventions 
of  Dr  Normandy  and  of  Chaplin  of  Gla»ow,  the  apparatus  <^ 
Rocher  of  Nantes,  and  that  patented  by  Gallf  and  Mazclineol  Havre. 
Normandy's  apparatus,  although  economical  and  producii^  water 
of  good  quality,  is  very  com|>lex  in  its  structure,  consisting  of  very 
numerous  working  parts,  with  daborate  arrangements  of  fupes, 
cocks  and  other  fittings.  It  is  consequently  expensive  and  requires 
careful  attention  for  its  working  It  was  extensively  adopted  in  the 
British  navy,  the  Cunard  line  and  many  other  important  emigrant 
and  mercantile  fines.  Chaplin's  apparatus,  which  was  invented  and 
patented  later,  has  also  siye  i86Vpeen  auctioned  for  useonemigrantt 
troop  ^nd  passenger  ve^els.  The  apparatus  possesses  the  great 
ment  «  nmplidty  and  compactness,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is 
comparatively  cb^p  and  not  liable  to  derangement.  It  was  adopted 
by  many  important  British  and  continental  shipping  companies, 
among  othen  by  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental,  the  Inman,  tbc  North 
German  Uoyd  and  the  Hamburg  American  compaiuc*. 

The  modem  distilling  plant  consists  of  two  main  parts  termed 
the  evaporator  and  condenser;  in  addition  there  must  be  a  boiler 
(sometimes  steam  is  run  off  the  main  boilers,  but  this  practice  has 
several  disadvantages),  pumps  for  circulating  cold  water  m  the 
condenser  and  for  supplying  salt  water  to  the  evaporator,  and  a 
filter  through  which  the  aerated  water  passes.     The  evaporator 
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conusts  or  a  cylindrical  vesael  havinK  in  iu  lower  half  a  honzonul 
copfcr  coil  connected  to  the  steam  supply  The  cyhndrkal  vea«l 
is  fitted  to  a  certain  level  with  salt  water  and  the  steam  turned  on. 
The  water  vaporizes  and  is  led  from  the  dome  of  the  evaporator 
to  the  head  of  the  condenser.  The  water  level  is  maintained  in  the 
evaporator  until  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  salt.  It  is  then  run 
off.  and  i\rM'""'^'^  by  fresh  Bca-v.Tttcr.  The  condenser  consists  of  a 
vertical  cylinder  having  manifolds  at  the  head  and  foot  and  through 
which  a  numlx-r  of  tubes  pass.  In  some  types,  e.g.  the  Weir,  ine 
condensinfi  water  circulates  upwards  through  the  tubes,  in  others, 
e.g.  the  QuiKgins,  the  water  circulates  around  the  tubes.  Various 
forms  of  the  tubes  have  been  adopted.  In  the  Pape-Hcnncbefg 
condenser,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  German  nav>',  they  are 
oval  in  section  and  tend  to  become  circular  under  the  pressure  ot 
the  steam;  this  alteration  in  shape  makes  the  tubes  sclf-scalir^. 
In  the  Quiggins  condenser,  which  has  been  widely  adopted,  €.{•.  in 
the  "  Lusitania."  the  steam  traverses  vertical  copper  coils  tinned 
inside  and  outside;  the  coils  arc  crcsccnt-Ghaped,  a  form  which  give* 
a  greater  condensing  surface  and  makes  the  coils  self-scaling.  The 
aeration  of  the  water  is  effected  by  blowing  air  into  the  etcam  before 
it  is  condensed;  as  an  auxiliary,  the  storage  tanks  have  a  false 
bottom  perforated  by  fine  holes  so  that  if  air  be  injected  below  it, 
the  water  is  cflicicntly  aerated  by  the  air  which  travcry?s  it  in  fine 
streams.  After  condensation  the  water  is  filtered  through  charcoal. 
The  filter  is  either  a  separate  niece  of  plant,  or,  as  m  tnc  Quiggins 
form,  it  may  be  placed  uelow  the  coils  in  the  same  outer  vcftscl  In 
this  plant  the  aeration  is  conducted  by  blowing  in  air  at  the  h.\-'-  of 
the  condenser.  After  filtration  the  water  is  pumped  to  the  st -t.ge 
tanks.  Many  types  of  distilling  plant  are  in  use  in  addTtion  to  those 
mentioned  above,  for  example  the  Rayner,  Kirkaldy,  Merlcet, 
Normand;  the  United  States  navy  has  adopted  a  form  designed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Engineering. 

Bibliography. — The  general  practice  of  Liboratory  distillation  is 
discussed  in  all  treatises  on  practical  organic  chemi^itry-,  reference 
may  Ijc  made  to  L^ssar-Cohn,  Manual  of  Organic  Chemistry  (1896), 
anci  Arbeitsmethoden  jur  organisdi-chemisciu  Laboratonen  (i^i); 
Hans  Meyer,  Analyse  und  KonstitutiomrmtUluitg  organisclier 
Verbindungen  (1909).  The  theory  of  distillation  find*,  a  place  in  all 
treatises  on  physical  chemistry.  01  especial  importance  is  Sidney 
Young,  Fractional  Distillation  (1903).  1  he  hisiory  of  distillation  is 
to  be  itudit-d  in  E.  Gildemeister  aad  K  Hoffmann.  Die  iiiJuvmlifn 
Ok  (Berlin,  1899;  Ens.  tr.  by  E.  Kremers,  Milwaukee  Press,  1900). 
The  technology  of  mstillation  is  best  studied  in  relation  to  the 
several  industries  in  which  it  is  employed,  reference  should  be 
made  to  thearticleaCoAL-TAR,  Gas.  Petroi^uu.  Spirits,  Nitric 
Acid,  &c  (C  E.»J 

DISTRACTION  (from  Lat.  dutrahere,  to  pull  asunder),  a  draw- 
ing away  or  apart;  a  word  now  used  generally  of  a  state  of  mind, 
to  mean  a  diveraou  of  attention,  or  a  violent  emotion  amounting 
almost  to  madness. 

DISTRESS  (from  the  O.  Fr.  desireee,  destresset  from  the  past 
participle  of  the  I«at.  distringere,  to  ptill  apart,  used  in  Late  Lat. 
in  the  sense  of  to  punish,  hence  to  distrain),  pressure,  especially 
of  sorrow,  pain  or  ill-fortune.  As  a  legal  term,  the  action  of 
distraining  or  distraint,  the  right  which  a  landlord  has  of  seizing 
the  p»5onal  chattels  of  his  tenant  for  non-payment  of  rent. 
Cattle  <faf»a;e/i:fuani  (doing  damage  or  trespassing  upon  a  neigh- 
bour's land)  may  also  be  distrained,  i.e.  may  be  detained  until 
satisfaction  be  rendered  fen-  injury  they  have  done.  The  cattle 
or  other  animals  thus  distrained  are  a  mere  pledge  in  the  hands 
of  the  injured  person,  who  has  only  power  to  retain  them  unt0 
the  owner  appear  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  mischief  they  have 
done.  "  Distress  damage  feasant  "  is  also  applicable  to  inanimate 
things  on  the  land  if  doing  damage  thereto  or  to  its  produce; 
things  in  actual  use,  however,  are  exempt.  Such  distress  must 
be  made  during  the  actual  trespass,  and  by  whoever  is  ^grieved 
by  the  damage.  Distress  for  rent  was  aJso  at  one  time  regarded  as 
a  mere  pledge  or  security;  but  the  remedy,  having  been  found  to 
be  speedy  and  efficacious,  was  rendered  more  perfect  by  enact- 
ments allowing  the  thing  taken  to  be  sold.  Blackstone  notes  that 
the  lawof  distresses  in  this  respect  "has  been  greatly  altered  within 
a  few  years  last  past."  The  legislattn-e,  in  fact,  converted  an 
ancient  right  of  personal  redress  into  a  powerful  remedy  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  a  single  class  of  creditors,  viz.  landlords. 
Kow  that  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  England  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  ptirely  a  matter  of  contract,  the  language 
of  the  law-books  seems  to  be  singularly  inappropriate.  The 
defaulting  tenant  is  a  "  wrong-doer,"  the  landlord  is  the  '*  injured 
party,";  any  attempt  to  defeat  the  landlord's  remedy  by  carr>'- 
ing  off  distrainable  goods  is  denounced  as  "  fraudulent  and 
knavid."    The  operation  of  the  law  has,  as  we  shall  point  out. 


been  mitigated  in  some  important  respects,  but  it  still  remains 
an  almost  tinique  specimen  of  one-si4ed  legislation. 

At  common  law  distress  was  said  to  be  incident  to  rtnt  service, 
and  by  partictilar  reservation  to  rent  charges,  but  by  4  Geo.  IL 
c  38  it  was  extended  to  rent  seek,  renis  0/  assise  and  chief  rents 
(see  Rent)  It  is  therefore  a  general  remedy  for  rent  certain  in 
arrear  All  personal  chattels  are  distrainable  with  the  following 
exceptions' — (i)  things  in  which  there  can  be  no  properly,  as 
animals /frd«  naiurae;  (3)  ledgers,  daybooks,  title-deeds,  kc; 
is)  things  delivered  to  a  person  following  a  public  trade,  as  a  horse 
sent  to  be  shod,  &c. ,  (4)  things  ah-eady  in  the  custody  of  the  law; 
(5)  things  which  cannot  be  restored  in  as  good  a  plight  as  when 
distrained,  that  is,  perishable  articles;  (6)  fixtures;  (7)  beasts  of 
the  plough  and  instruments  of  husbandry  while  there  is  other 
sufficient  distress  to  be  found;  (8)  instruments  of  a  man's  trade  or 
profession  in  actual  use  at  the  time  the  distress  is  made.  If  not  in 
actual  use  they  are  only  pri\-ileged  in  case  there  is  other  sufficient 
distress  upon  the  premises.  These  exceptions,  it  will  be  ^en, 
imply  that  the  thing  distrained  is  to  be  held  as  a  pledge  merely — 
not  to  be  sold.  They  also  imply  that  in  general  any  chattels 
foimd  on  the  land  in  question  are  to  be  available  for  the  benefit  of 
the  landlord,  whether  they  belong  to  the  tenant  or  not.  This 
principle  worked  with  peculiar  harshness  in  the  case  of  lodgers, 
whose  goods  might  be  seized  and  sold  for  the  payment  of  the  renl 
due  by  their  landlord  to  his  superior  landlord.  By  the  Ixtdgers* 
Goods  Protection  Act  1871,  however,  where  a  lodger's  goods  have 
been  seized  by  the  superior  landlord  the  lodger  may  serve  him 
with  a  notice  stating  that  the  intermediate  landlord  has  no 
inter^t  in  the  property  seized,  but  thatitisthepropertyorinihe 
lawful  possession  of  the  lodger,  and  setting  forth  the  amount  of 
the  rent  due  by  the  lodger  to  his  immediate  landlord.  On  pay- 
ment or  tender  of  such  rent  the  landlord  cannot  proceed  with  the 
distress  against  the  goods  in  question.  By  the  Law  of  Distress 
Amendment  Act  1908  this  protection  was  extended  to  under 
tenants  liable  to  pay  rent  by  equal  quarterly  instalments,  as  well 
as  to  any  person  whatsoever  who  is  not  a  tenant  of  the  premises  or 
any  part  thereof  nor  has  any  beneficial  interest  therein.  The  act, 
however,  excludes  certain  goods,  particularly  goods  belonging  to 
the  husband  or  wife  of  the  tenant  whose  rent  is  in  arrear,  goods 
comprised  in  any  bill  of  sale,  hire  purchase  agreement  or  settle- 
ment made  by  the  tenant,  goods  in  the  possession  or  disposition 
of  a  tenant  by  the  consent  and  permission  ol  the  true  owner  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  make  the  tenant  reputed  owner,  goods 
of  the  partner  of  an  immediate  tenant,  and  goods  (not  being  goods 
of  a  lodger)  upon  premises  where  any  trade  or  bu^ess  is  carried 
on  in  which  both  the  immediate  tezunt  and  the  under  tenant 
have  an  interest.  The  act  does  not  apply  where  an  under  tenancy 
has  been  created  in  breach  of  a  covenant  or  agreement  between 
the  landlord  and  his  immediate  tenant.  The  Law  of  Distress 
Amendment  Act  1888  also  absolutely  exempted  from  distress  the 
tools  and  implements  of  trade  and  wearing  apparel  and  bedding 
of  a  tenant  and  his  family  to  the  value  of  five  pounds,  and  ih* 
Law  of  Distress  Amendment  Act  1895  gave  power  to  a  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  to  direct  that  such  goods,  when  distrained 
upon,  should  be  restored  if  not  sold,  or,  if  sold,  to  order  their 
value  to  be  paid  by  the  persons  who  levied  the  distress  or  directed 
it  to  be  levied.  Originally  the  landlord  could  only  seize  things 
actually  on  the  premises,  so  that  the  remedy  might  be  defeated  by 
the  things  being  taken  away.  But  by  an  act  of  1710 ,  and  by  the 
Distress  for  Rent  Act  1737,  he  may  follow  things  fraudulcntly'or 
clandestinely  removed  ofi  the  premises  within  thirty  days  after 
their  removal,  unless  they  have  been  in  the  meantime  bona  fide 
sold  for  a  valuable  consideration.  The  sixth  exception  mentioned 
above  was  held  to  extend  to  sheaves  of  corn;  but  by  an  act 
of  1690  corn,  when  reaped,  as  well  as  hay,  was  made  subject  to 
distress.  That  act  was  modified  by  the  Landlord  and  Tenam  Act 
1851,  under  which  growing  crops  seized  by  the  sheriff  and  sold 
under  an  execution  are  liable  to  distress  for  rent  which  becomes 
due  after  the  seizure  and  sale,  if  there  is  no  other  sufficient  distress 
on  the  premises. 

Excessive  or  disproportionate  distress  exposes  the  disuainer 
to  an  action,  and  any  irregularity  formerly  made  the  proceedings 
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vnid  aUnilio,  to  that  the  remedy  wu  attended  with  considetable 
risk.  The  Dtstren  for  Rent  Act  1737,  before  alluded  to,  in  the 
iatercsts  of  landlords,  protected  distresses  for  rent  from  the 
consequences  of  irregularity.  In  all  cases  of  distress  for  rent,  if 
Ibeowner  do  not  within  five  days  (by  the  Lawof  Distress  Amend- 
ment Act  1888,  fifteen  days,  if  the  tenant  make  a  request  in 
writing  to  the  person  levying  the  distress  and  also  give  security 
for  any  additional  cost  that  may  be  occasioned  by  such  extension 
of  time)  replevy  the  same  with  suRident  security,  the  thing  dis- 
trained may  be  sold  towards  satisfaction  of  the  rent  and  charges, 
and  the  surplus,  if  any,  must  be  returned  to  the  owner.  To 
"  replevy  "  is  when  the  person  distrained  upon  applies  to  the 
proper  authority  (the  registrar  of  the  county  court)  to  have 
the  thing  returned  to  his  own  possession,  on  giving  security  to 
try  the  right  of  taking  it  in  an  action  of  replevin. 

Duties  and  penalties  imposed  by  act  of  pariiament  (e.{.  pay- 
ment of  rates  and  taxes)  are  sometimes  enforced  by  distress. 

DISTiUBDTIOii  (Lai.  dislribMm,  to  deal  out),  ^  term  used  in 
various  connexions  %riih  the  general  meaning  of  spreading  out. 
In  law,  the  word  is  used  for  the  division  of  the  personal  estate 
of  an  intestate  among  the  next-of-kin  (see  Intestacy).  The 
important  scientific  question  as  to  the  distribution  of  plants  and 
animals  on  the  earth  is  treated  under  Plants:  Distrihutitm,  and 
Zoological  Distsibution.  In  economics  the  word  is  used 
generally  for  the  transference  of  commodities  from  person  to 
person  or  from  place  to  place,  or  the  dividing  up  of  large  quantities 
of  commodities  into  smaller  quantities;  and  in  a  more  technical 
•ense,  for  the  division  of  the  product  of  industry  amongst  the 
various  members  or  classes  of  the  community.  The  theory  of 
economic  distribution,  t.e.  thecauscs  which  determine  rent,  wages, 
profits  and  interest,  forms  an  important  subject-matter  in  all 
text-lxjoks.  Among  recent  works,  see  E.  Cannan's  History  of 
Theories  of  Prodxttion  and  Distribution,  1776-1S4S  (1893),  J.  R. 
Conmon's  Dislribtition  of  Wealth  (1893),  and  H.  J.  Davenport's 
Value  and  Distribution  (Chicago,  1908). 

DISTRICT,  a  word  denoting  in  its  more  general  sense,  a  tract 
or  extent  of  a  country,  town,  &c.,  marked  oS  for  administrative 
or  ether  purposes,  or  having  some  special  and  distinguishing 
characteristics.  The  medieval  Latin  distrietus  (from  dislrintere, 
to  distrain)  is  defined  by  Du  Cange  as  Terrilorium  feudi,  seu 
Irtelia,  in  quo  Dominus  vtssaUos  el  ienentts  tuos  dislrintere  ^olest; 
and  as  justitiae  excrundae  in  to  traclu  faeultas.  It  was  also  used 
o(  the  territory  over  which  the  feudal  lord  exercised  his  juris- 
diction generally.  It  may  be  noted  that  ditlringere  had  a  wider 
signiAcance  than  "  to  distrain  "  in  the  English  legal  sense  (see 
DiSTKESs).  It  is  defined  by  Du  Cange  as  comfettere  ad  atiquid 
fatitndum  per  mulclam,  poenam,  tel  eapio  pignore.  In  English 
usage,  apvt  from  its  general  application  in  such  forms  as  postal 
district,  registration  district  and  the  like, "  district  "  has  specific 
usage*  forccclesiastical  and  local  government  pnrpoats.  Itisthui 
applied  to  a  division  of  a  parish  under  the  Church  BtiBding  Acts, 
originally  called  a  "  perpetual  curacy,"  and  the  cbarch  serving 
such  a  division  is  properiy  a  "  distria  chapel."  Under  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1S04  counties  are  divided  for  the  purposes  of 
the  act  into  urban  and  rural  districts.  In  British  India  the  word 
is  used  to  represent  the  tUloh,  an  administrative  subdivision  of 
a  province  or  presidency.  In  the  United  States  of  America  the 
word  has  many  administrative,  judicial  and  other  applicatioiu. 
In  South  Carolina  it  was  used  instead  of "  county  "  for  the  chief 
division  of  the  state  other  than  in  the  coast  rcgioiL  In  the 
Virginias,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Kentucky  and  Maryland  it  answers 
to"  township  "or  precinct, ekewberetbeptindpal  subdivision  of 
a  county.  It  is  used  for  an  electoral  "division,"  <ach  state  be- 
ing divided  into  Congressional  and  aenaloiial  districts;  and  also 
for  a  political  subdivision  ranking  between  an  unoiganized  and  an 
otgaoixed  Territory— e.;.,  the  District  of  ColumMi  and  Alaska. 

DISTYLE  (from  Cr.  St-,  two,  and  vrGXos,  column),  the 
architectural  term  given  to  a  portico  which  has  two  cohusns 
between  antac,  known  as  distyte-in-antis  (see  TEifPLB) 

DITHIIARSCHEN,  or  Dituarsh  (in  the  oldest  form  of  the 
name  Thialmoresgaht,  Dietmar's  Cau).  a  territory  between  the 
Eider,  the  Elbe  ami  the  North  Sea,  forming  the  western  pail  of 


the  old  duchy  of  Holstein,  and  now  included  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  It  contains  about  sso  sq.  m. 
with  90,000  inhabitants.  The  territory  consists  to  the  extent  of 
one  half  of  good  pasture  land,  which  is  preserved  from  inroads  of 
the  sea  by  banks  and  dams,  the  other  half  being  mostly  waste. 
It  was  originally  colonized  mainly  from  Friesland  and  Saxony. 
The  district  was  subjugated  and  Christianized  by  Charlemagne 
in  804,  and  ranked  as  a  separate  Cau,  included  perhaps  in  ibe 
countshipofStade,orC«iiit/a(iuii<riiu7i«r>;(K.  From  the  same 
century,  according  to  one  opinion,  or  from  the  year  ii8>,  when 
the  countship  was  incorporated  with  their  see,  according  to 
another,  the  archbishops  of  Bremen  claimed  supremacy  over  the 
land;  but  the  inhabitants,  who  had  developed  and  consolidated 
a  systematic  organism  for  self-government,  made  obstinate 
resistance,  and  rather  attached  themselves  to  the  bishop  of 
Schleswig.  Ditmarsken,  to  use  the  Scandinavian  form  of  the 
name,  continued  part  of  the  Danish  dominions  till  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Bornhtived  in  12J7,  when  its  former  independence  was 
regained.  The  claims  of  the  archbishop  of  Bremen  were  now  so 
far  recognized  that  he  exercised  the  royal  rights  of  Heerbann  and 
Blulbann,'  enjoyed  the  consequent  emoluments,  and  was  repre- 
sented first  by  a  single  advocalus,  or  VotI,  and  afterwards  by  one 
(or  each  of  the  five  Dfiffts,  or  marks,  into  which  the  land  was 
divided  after  the  establishment  of  Meldorf.  Thecommunily  was 
governed  by  a  Londralh  of  forty-eight  elective  consuls,  or  twelve 
from  each  of  the  four  marks;  and  even  in  the  14th  century  the 
power  of  the  episcopal  advocali  was  so  slight  that  a  chronicler 
quoted  by  Conrad  von  Maurcr  says,  De  Ditmarschen  teven  sunder 
Heren  und  Hotedl  unde  dohn  wadi  se  viilen,  "  the  Ditmarschen 
live  without  lord  and  head,  and  do  what  they  will."  In  13 19  and 
in  1404  they  succeeded  in  defeating  the  invasions  of  the  Holstein 
nobles;  and  though  in  1474  the  land  was  nominally  incorporated 
with  the  duchy  by  the  emperor  Frederick  III.,  the  attempt  of  the 
Danish  king  Hans  and  the  duke  of  Gottorp  to  enforce  the  decree 
in  1500  resulted  only  in  their  complete  rout  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Dussend-DUwels-Warf.  During  the  eariy  part  of  the  century 
which  began  with  such  prestige  for  Ditmatsh,  it  was  the  scene  of 
violent  internal  conflict  in  regard  to  the  religious  questions  of 
the  time;  and,  thus  weakened,  it  was  obliged  in  1559  to  submit 
to  partition  among  its  three  conquerors — King  Frederick  II.  of 
Denniark  and  Dukes  John  and  Adolphus.  A  new  division  took 
place  On  Duke  John's  death  in  i58i,by  which  Frederick  obtained 
South  Ditmersh,  with  its  chief  town  of  Meldorf,  and  Adolphus 
obtained  North  Ditmarsh,  with  its  chief  town  of  Heide;  and  this 
arrangement  continued  till  1 773,  when  all  the  Gottorp  possessions 
were  incorporated  with  the  Danish  crown. 

See  OaUmaan's  edition  of  Neoconis,  Chnnih  von  Dilhmarsehen 
(Kiel,  1827),  and  GeickichU  Dinemaris  (1840-1844):  Michelsen, 
Urkundenbuch  sur  Gcschichte  des  Landes  Ditkmarscken  (1B34), 
Sammluni  aUditkmarscher  Rtchtsquellen  (1842),  and  Dithmorschen  in» 
Verhdltniss  turn  bremiscken  Erxstift;  Kolstcr,  Gesckiihte  Dith' 
maruhons,  naek-F.  K  DaUmanns  Vorlesuntn  (1873). 

DITHVRAHBIC  POBTRT,  the  description  of  poetry  in  which 
the  character  of  the  dithyramb  is  preserved.  It  remains  quite 
uncertain  what  the  derivation  or  even  the  primitive  meaning 
of  the  Gicek  word  iSI/fiaitffos  is,  although  many  conjectures 
have  been  attempted.  It  was,  however,  connected  from  earliest 
times  with  the  choral  worship  of  Dionysus.  A  dithyramb  is 
defined  by  Grote  as  a  round  choric  dance  and  song  in  honour 
of  the  wine-god.  The  eariiest  dithyrambic  poeiry  was  probably 
improvised  by  priests  of  Bacchus  at  solemn  feasts,  and  expressed, 
in  disoidered  numbers,  the  excitement  and  frenzy  felt  by  the 
worshippers.  This  element  of  unrestrained  and  intoxicated 
vefaemenct  Is  prominent  in  all  poetry  of  this  dass.  The  dithy- 
ramb was  traditionally  first  practised  in  Naxos;  it  spread  to 
other  ishuds,  to  Boeotia  and  finally  to  Athens.  Arion  is  said  to 
have  introduced  it  at  Corinth,  and  to  have  allied  it  to  the  worship 
of  Pan.  It  was  thus  "  merged,"  as  Professor  G.  G.  Murray  says, 
"  into  the  Satyr-choir  of  wild  mountain-goats"  out  of  which  sprang 
the  earliest  form  of  tragedy.  But  when  tragic  drama  had  so  far 
developed  as  to  be  quite  independent,  the  dithyramb  did  not,  on 

*  That  is.  the  rieht  of  claiming  miliiarv  ""^rvice.  nnA  the  right  "f 
brinKJng  capital  uMcnders  10  iusticv. 
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that  account,  dliappcar. '  It  floniiihed  iu  Athens  .unt3  after  the 
age  of  Aristotle.  So  far  as  we  can  distingmh  the  form  of  the 
ancient  Greek  dithyramb,  it  must  have  been  a  kind  of  itrcgubr 
wild  poetr^,  not  divided  into  strophes  or  constructed  with  any 
evolution  of  the  thexoc,  but  imitative  of  the  enthusiasm  created 
by  the  use  of  wine,  by  what  passed  as  the  Dionysiac  delirium.  It 
was  accompanied  on  some  occasions  by  flutes,  on  others  by  the 
lyre,  but  we  do  not  know  enough  to  conjecture  the  reasons  of  the 
choice  of  instrument  Pindar,  in  whose  hands  the  ode  took  such 
magnificent  completeness,  is  said  to  have  been  trained  in  the 
elements  of  dithyrambic  poetry  by  a  certain  Lasus  of  Hcrmione. 
Ion,  having  carried  off  the  prize  in  a  dithyrambic  contest, 
distributed  toeveryAtheniancitizenacupofCUan wine.  In  the 
opinion  of  antiguity,  pure  dithyrambic  poetry  reached  its  climax 
in  a  lost  poem,  TJu  Cyclops,  by  Philoxenusof  Cythera,  a  poet  of 
the  4th  century  B.C.  After  tl^s  time,  the  composition  of  dithy- 
rambs, although  not  abandoned,  rapidly  declined  in  merit.  It 
was  essentially  a  Creek  form,  and  was  little  cultivated,  and  always 
without  success,  by  the  Latins.  The  dithyramb  had  a  spectacular 
character,  combining  verse  with  music.  In  modem  literature, 
although  the  adjective  "  dithyrambic  "  is  often  used  to  describe 
an  enthusiastic  movement  in  lyric  language,  and  particularly  in 
the  ode,  pure  dithyrambs  have  been  extremely  rare.  There  are, 
however,  some  very  notable  examples.  The  Baccko  in  Toseana 
of  Francesco  Redi  (1626-1698),  which  was  translated  from  the 
Italian,  with  admirable  skill,  by  Leigh  Hunt,  is  a  piece  of  genuine 
dithyrambic  poetry.  AUxaadrr's  Faut  (1698),  by  Dryden,  is 
the  best  example  in  English.  But  perhaps  more  remarkable, 
and  more  genuinely  dithyrambic  than  either,  are  the  astonish- 
ing improvisations  of  Karl  Mikael  Bellman  (1740-179;), 
whose  Bacchic  apngs  were  collected  in  1791  and  form  one  of 
the  most  remarkaUe  bodies  of  lyrical  poetry  in  the  literature 
of  Sweden.  (E.  G.) 

nnTEBSBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Silesia,  3  m.  by  tail  S.E.  from  Waldenburg  and  $om.  S.W.  from 
Brcslau.  It  has  coal-mines,  bleach-fields  and  match  factories. 
Population  (1905)  9371.      

DITTERSDORF,  KARL  OITTEBS  VON  (1739-1799),  Austrian 
composer  and  violinist,  was  bom  in  Vienna  on  the  9nd  of 
November  1 739,  his  father's  name  being  Ditters.  Having  shown 
as  a  child  marked  talent  for  the  violin,  he  was  allowed  to  play  in 
the  orchestras  of  St  Stephen's  and  the  ScluUemkirdu,  where  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  notable  patron  of  music,  Prince 
Joseph  Frederick  of  Hildburghausen  (1701-1787),  who  is  also 
remembered  as  a  soldier  for  his  disastrous  leading  of  the  forces  of 
the  Empire  at  Rossbach.  The  prince  gave  the  boy,  now  eleven 
yean  old,  a  (dace  in  his  private  orchestra — the  first  of  the  kind 
established  in  Vienna,— and  also  saw  to  it  that  be  received 
an  excellent  general  education.  The  Seven  Years'  War  proved 
disastrous  to  both  music  and  morals;  and  young  Ditters,  who 
had  fallen  into  evil  ways,  fled  from  Hildburghausen,  whither  he 
had  gone  with  the  prince,  to  avoid  the  payment  of  his  gambling 
debts.  His  patron  generously  forgave  and  recalled  him,  but 
soon  afterwards  gave  up  his  orchestra  at  Vieima.  Ditters  now 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Vienna  opera;  but  he  was  not  satisfied, 
and  in  ij6i  eagerly  accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  Gluck, 
whose  acquaintance,  as  well  as  that  of  Haydn,  he  had  made  while 
in  the  service  of  the  prince,  on  a  professional  journey  to  Italy. 
His  success  as  a  violinist  on  this  occasion  was  equal  to  that 
of  Gluck  as  composer;  and'on  his  return  to  Vienna  he  was 
recognized  as  the  superior  of  Antonio  LoUi,  who'is  virtuoso 
bad  hitherto  held  the  palm.  In  1764  he  was  again  assodated 
with  Gluck  in  the  musical  part  of  the  ceremonies  at  Frankfort, 
attending  the  coronation  of  the  archduke  Joseph  as  King  of  the 
Romans.  His  next  appointment  was  that  of  conductor  of  the 
orchestra  of  the  bishop  of  Grosswardein,  a  Hungariaa  magnate, 
at  Prcsiburg.  He  set  up  a  private  stage  in  the  episcopal  palace, 
and  wrote  for  it  his  first  "  opera  buSa,"  Amon  in  musiea.  His 
first  oratorio,  Itaeet/igiiro  iil  Redtnlon,  was  also  written  during 
this  time;  bat  the  scandal  of  performances  of  light  opera  by  the 
bishop's  company,  even  on  fast  days  and  during  Advent,  out- 
weighed this  pioia  effort;  the  cmpNH  Maria  Thercia  abaiply 


called  the  worldly  pcelate  to  order ;  and  he,  in  a  huff,  dJimlMwl 
hisorchcstra'(i769).  After  a  short  interlude,  Ditters  was  again 
in  the  service  of  an  ecclesiastical  patron,  count  von  Schafgotsch, 
prince  bishop  of  Breslau,  atlbis  estate  of  Johannesbcrg  in  Silesia. 
Here  lie  displayed  so  much  skill  as  a  sportsman,  that  the  bishop 
procured  for  him  the  office  of  Jorester  (Forslmtiitn)  pf  the 
principality  of  Neisse.  He  had  already,  by  the  same  influence, 
been  made  knight  of  the  Golden  Spur  (1770).  At  Jobaonesberg 
Ditters  also  produced'a  comic  opera,  //  Viatiialtr$  onuricant, 
and  an  oratorio,  Dandt.  The  title  r6Ie  of  the  latter  was  takes 
by  a  pretty  Italian  singer,  Signora  Nicolini,  whom  Dittcn 
married.  In  1773  he  was  ennobled  as  Karl  von  Dittcrsdorf,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  appointed  administrator  {Amishauplmattn) 
of  Freyenwaldau,  an  office  which  be  performed  by  deputy.  la 
the  same  year  his  oratorio  Etier  was  produced  in  Vienna.  During 
the  War  of  Bavarian  Succession  th^  prince  bishop's  orchestra 
was  dissolved,  and  Ditteisdorf  employed  himself  in  his  office  at 
Freyenwaldau ;  but  after  the  peace  of  Tctschen  (1779)  he  again 
became  conductor  of  the  reconstituted  orchestra.  From  this 
time  forward  his  output  was  enormous.  In  1780  ten  moatht 
sufficed  for  the  production  of  his  Ciobbt  (Job)  and  four  operas, 
three  of  which  were  successful  i  and  besides  these  he  wrote  a 
large  number  of  "  charactetiied  symphonies,"  founded  on  the 
Uetamorphfia  of  Ovid.  He  wu  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame^ 
and  spent  the  fortune  which  it  brought  him  in  much  luxury.  But 
af  tei  a  time  his  patron  fell  on  evil  days,  the  famous  orchestra  had 
to  be  reduced,  and  when  the  bishop  died  in  1795  his  succeaaot 
dismissed  the  composer  with  a  small  money  gifL  Poor  and 
broken  in  health,  he  accepted  the  asylum  offered  to  him  by  Ignu 
Freiherr  von  Stillfried,  on  his  estate  near  Neuhaus  in  Boheivia, 
where  he  spent  what  strength  was  left  him  in  a  feverish  effort 
to  make  money  by  tbe  composition  of  operas,  symphonies  and 
pianoforte  pieces.  He  died  on  the  ist  of  October  1799,  praying 
"  Cod's  reward  "  for  whoever  shoiUd  save  his  family  from 
starvation.  On  his  death-bed  he  dictated  to  his  son  bil 
l-ebaisbtKkrcibuni  (autobiography). 

Dittersdori's  chief  talent  was  for  comic  opera  and  instrumental 
music  in  the  sopata  forma.  In  both  of  these  branches  his  work 
still  shows  signs  of  life,  and  it  is  of  great  historical  interest,  since 
he  was  not  only  an  excellent  musician  and  a  friend  of  Haydn  but 
also  a  thoroughly  popular  writer,  with  a  lively  enough  musical  wit 
and  sense  of  eSect  to  embody  in  an  amusing  and  fairiy  artistic 
form  exactly  what  the  best  popular  inteUigencc  of  the  times  saw 
in  the  new  artistic  devekpments  ef  Haydn.  Thus,  while  in  the 
amiable  monotony  and  diflusenesa  of  Boccberini  we  may  tnce 
Haydn  as  a  force  tending  to  disiategnte  the  polypbonic  tnite- 
forms  of  instrumental  music,  in  Ditteisdorf  on  the  other  haiul 
we  set  the  popuUr  conception  of  the  modem  sonau  and  dramatic 
style.  Yet,  with  all  his  popularity,  the  reality  of  his  progressive 
outlook  may  be  gauged  from  tbe  fact  that,  though  he  was  «t 
least  as  famous  a  violinist  as  Boocherini  was  a  violonceUist,  there 
is  in  his  string  quarti^ts  no  trace  of  that  tendency  to  sacrifice  the 
ensemble  to  an  exhibition  of  his  own  playing  wUch  in  Boccberim'e 
chamber  music  puts  the  violoncello  into  the  same  position  as  the 
first  violin  in  tbe  chamber  music  of  Spohr.  In  Oittersdotfs 
quartets  (at  least  six  of  which  arc  worthy  of  their  survival  at  the 
present  day)  the  first  violin  kads  Indeed,'  bat  not  more  than  it 
ineviuble  in  such  unsophisticated  music  where  tbe  normal  place 
for  melody  is  at  tbe  top.  The  appearance  of  greater  vitality 
in  the  textuie  of  Boccherini's  quintets  is  produced  merely  by 
the  fact  that,  his  special  instrument  being  the  violoncello,  his 
displays  of  brilliance  inevitably  occur  in  the  inner  parts.  Six 
of  Dittersdorf 's  symphonies  on  the  Uelamorfhcses  of  Ovid  were 
itpuUisbed  in  1899,  the  centenary  of  his  death.  In  them  we  have 
an  amusing  and  sometimes  charming  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  at  transitional  periods  music,  as  at  the  present  day,  is  ready 
to  make  crutches  of  literature.  The  end  of  the  representation  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Lycian  peasants  into  frogs  is  prophetically 
and  ridiculously  Wagnerian  in  its  ingenious  expansion  of  rhythm 
and  eminently  expert  orchestration.  Every  external  feature  of 
Dittersdorfs  style  seems  admirably  apt  for  success  in  German 
comk  opera  on  a  small  scale  ;  and  an  occasional  experimental 
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fftftibaxiet  at  the  preaent  day  of  his  Doklor  mi  Apelkdter  b 

not  le»  his  due  than  tlie  survival  of  liis  best  quartets. 

See  bis  Lebensbesckreibvng,  published  at  Leipzig,  1801  (EflgUsh 
translation  by  A.  D.  Colendge,  1896};  an  article  in  tlie  Raisia 
muskaie,  vi.  717;  and  the  article  "  Dittersdorf "  hi  Gr«>ve's 
Diclmutj  «/  Itutic  and  Miuida»$. 

DITTO  (fipom  the  Lat.  iiehim,  something  said,  ItaL  ieUo, 
a(oresaid),thatwhichhasbeensaidbefore,thesamethiiig.  The 
word  is  frequently  abbreviated  into  "  do."  In  accounts, "  ditto  " 
is  hidicated  by  two  dots  or  a  dash  under  the  word  or  figure  that 
would  otherwise  be  repeated.  A  "  suit  of  dittos,"  a  trade  or  slang 
phrase,  is  a  suit  in  which  coat,  trousers  and  waistcoat  are  all  of 
the  same  material. 

DRTOir,  HUMPHRT  (1675-1715),  English  mathematician, 
was  bom  at  Salisbury  on  the  39th  of  May  1675.  He  studied 
theology,  and  was  for  some  years  a  dissenting  minister  at 
Tonbridge,  but  on  the  death  of  his  father  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  congenial  study  of  mathematics.  Through  the  influence 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  he  was  elected  mathematical  master  in 
Christ's  hospital.  He  was  author  of  the.foUowing  memoirs  and 
treattses^— "  Of  the  Tangents  of  Curves,  &c,"  Phit.  Trans  voL 
niii.;  "  A  Treatise  on  Spherical  Catoptrics,"  published  in  the 
FkU.  Trans,  vol.  zxiv,,  from  which  it  was  copied  and  reprinted 
in  the  Ada  ErmlUorunt  (1707),  and  also  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris;  General  Laws  of  Nature  and 
UaHm  (1705),  a  work  which  is  commended  by  Wolfius  as  illustrat- 
ing and  tendering  easy  the  writings  of  Galileo  and  Huygens,  and 
the  Prineifia  of  Newton;  An  Instilulion  of  Fluxions,  containing 
IkePirsi  Prineipks,  Operations,  and  Applications  of  Hot  admirable 
Iteltod,  as  imented  by  Sir  Isaac  Neiplon  (1706).  In  1709  he 
published  the  Sytiopsis  Algebraica  of  John  Alexander,  with  many 
additionsitnd  corrections.  In  his  Treatise  on  Perspective  (171^) 
be  explained  the  mathematical  principles  of  that  art;  and 
anticipated  the  method  afterwards  elaborated  by  Brook  Taylor. 
In  I7r4  Ditton  published  his  Discourse  on  tke  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  The  Net)  Lm>  of  Fluids,  or  a  Discourse  concern- 
ing the  Ascenlef  Liquids  in  exact  Geometrical  Fipires,  between  two 
nmrly  contiguous  Surfaces.  Tothiswasannexedatract("Matter 
not  a  Cogitative  Substance  ")  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
thinking  or  perception  being  the  result  of  any  combination  of  the 
parts  of  matter  and  motion.  There  was  also  added  an  advertise- 
ment from  him  and  William  Whiston  concerning  a  method  for 
discovering  the  longitude,  which  it  seems  they  had  published 
about  half  a  year  before.  Although  the  method  bad  been  ap- 
proved By  Sir  Isaac  Newton  before  being  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Longitnde,  and  successfully  practised  in  finding  the  longitude 
between  Paris  and  Vienna,  the  board  determined  against  it. 
This  disappohitment,  aggravated  as  it  was  by  certain  lines 
written  by  Dean  Swift,  affected  Ditton's  health  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  died  in  the  following  year,  on  the  isth  of  October  1715. 

Bra,  an  Island  and  town  of  India,  belonging  to  Portugal,  and 
situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar. 
Area  of  district,  20  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1900)  14,614.  The  anchorage 
is  fairly  protected  from  the  sea,  but  the  depth  of  water  is  only  3  to 
4  fathoms.  The  diannel  between  the  island  on  Diu  and  the  main- 
land is  navigable  only  by  fishing  boats  and  small  craft.  The  town 
k  well  fortified  on  the  old  system',  being  surrounded  by  a  wall 
with  towers  at  regular  intervals.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
the  well-known  Banyan  merchants  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and 
Arabia.  Native  spirits  aredlstillcd  from  the  palm,  salt  is  made 
and  fish  caught.  The  trade  of  the  town,  however,  is  decayed. 
iTbereareranalnsofseveralfineandentbuildings.  Thecathedral 
or  Si  Matriz,  dating  from  r6oi,  was  formerly  a  Jesuit  college. 
Hie  mint,  the  arsenal  and  several  convents  (now  ruined  or 
converted  to  other  uses)  ore  also  noteworthy.  The  Portuguese, 
under  treaty  with  Bahadur  Shah  of  Gujarat,  built  a  fort  here  in 
'53S>  but  soon  quarrelled  with  the  natives  and  were  besieged  in 
1538  and  1545,  The  second  siege  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  Indo-Fortuguese  history,  and  is  the  subject  of  an  epic  by 
Jetonymo  Corte  Real  (o.>.). 

See  R.S.WUteway,JiiM  oJUu  Porlugmese  Pntr  in  India  (1898). 

DIOBETICS  Ctrom  Gr.  U,  through,  and  ol>i>Cr,  pass  otioe), 


the  name  ^ven  to  remedies'  wUch,  under  certain  conditions, 
stimulate  an  increased  flow  of  urine.  Their  mode  of  action 
is  various.  Some  are  absorbed  into,  the  blood,  carried  to  the 
secretary  organs  (the  kidneys),  and  stimuhtte  them  directly, 
causing  an  increased  flow  of  blood;  others  act  as  stimulants 
through  the  nervous  system.  A  second  class  act  in  congested 
conditions  of  the  kidneys  by  diminishing  the  congestion.  Another 
Class,  such  as  the  saline  diuretics,  are  effectual  by  virtue  of  their 
osmotic  action.  Afoarthclassarediurcticbyincreasingthcblood 
pressure  within  the  vessels  in  general,  and  the  Malpighian  tufts 
in  particular, — some,  as  digitalis,  by  jncreasing  the  strength  of 
the  heart's  contractions,  and  others,  as  water,  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  fluid  drcotating  in  the  vessels.  Some  remedies,  as 
mercury,  although  not  diuretic  themselves,  when  prescribed  along 
with  those  which  have  this  action,  increase  their  effect.  The 
same  remedy  may  act  in  more  than  one  way,  eg.  alcohol,  besides 
stimulating  the  secretory  organs  directly,  is  a  stimulant  to  the 
circulation,  and  thns  increases  the  pressure  within  the  vessels. 
Diuretics  are  prescribed  when  the  quantity  of  urine  is  much 
diminished,  or  when,  although  the  quantity  may  be  normal,  it  is 
wished  to  relieve  Some  other  organ  or  set  of  organs  of  part  of  their 
ordinary  work,  or  to  aid  in  carrying  off  some  morbid  product 
circulating  in  the  blood,  or  to  hasten  the  removal  of  inflammatory 
serous  exudations,  or  of  dropsical  collections  of  fluid.  Caffeine, 
which  n  far  the  best  true  diuretic,  acts  in  nearly  every  way 
mentioned  above.  Together  with  digitalis  it  is  the  most  efficient 
remedy  for  cardiac  dropsy.  A  famous  diuretic  pill,  known  as 
Guy's  pill,  consists  of  a  grain  each  of  mercurial  pQl,  digitalis 
leaves  and  squill,  made  up  with  extract  of  henbane.  Digitalis, 
producing  its  diuretic  effect  by  its  combined  action  on  heart; 
vessels  and  kidneys,  is  much  used  in  the  oedema  of  mitral  disease, 
but  muit  be  avoided  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  as  it  increases 
the  tension  of  the-  pulse,  already  often  dangerously  high. 
Turpentine  and  canljiarides  are  not  now  recommended  as 
diuretics,  as  they  are  too  irritating  to  the  kidneys. 

DroRNAL  MOnOlf,  the  relative  motion  of  the  earth  and  the 
heavens,  which  results  from  the  rotation  of  our  globe  on  its  axis  in 
a  direction  from  west  toward  east.  The  actual  motion  consists  in 
this  rotation.  But  the  term  is  commonly  applied  to  the  resultant 
apparent  revolution  of  the  heavens  from  east  to  west,  the  axis  01 
wUch  passes  through  the  celestial  poles,  and  is  coincident  in 
direction  with  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

DIVAM  (Arabic  dtttSn),  a  Persian  word,  derived  probably  from 
Aramaic,  meaning  a  "  counting-house,  office,  bureau,  tribunal "; 
thence,  on  one  side,  the  "  accoimt-books  and  registers  "  of  such 
en  office,  and,  on  another,  the  "  room  where  the  office  or  tribunal 
aits  ";  thence,  again,  from  "  account-book,  register,"  a  "  book 
containing  the  poems  of  an  author,"  arranged  in  a  definite  order 
(alphabetical  according  to  the  rhyme-wottls),  perhaps  because  of 
the  saying,  "  Poetry  is  the  register  {dtaan)  of  the  Arabs,"  and 
from  "  bureau,  tribunal,"  <*  a  long  seat,  formed  of  a  mattress  laid 
against  the  side  of  the  room,  upon  the  floor  or  upon  a  raised 
structure  or  frame,  with  cushions  to  lean  against "  (Lane,  Lexicon, 
930  f.).  All  these  meanings  existed  and  exist,  especially  "  bureau, 
tribunal,"  "book  of  poems"  and  "seat"';  but  the  order  of 
derivation  may  have  been  slightly  different.  The  word  first 
appears  under  the  caliphate  of  Omar  (aj>.  634-644).  Great 
wealth,  gained,  from  the  Moslem  conquests,  was  pouring  bto 
Medina,  and  a  system  of  business  management  and  administration 
became  necessary.  This  was  copied  from  the  Persians  and  given 
the  Peitian  name,  *'  divan."  Later,  as  the  state  became  more 
complicated,  the  term  was  extended  over  all  the  government 
bureaus.  The  divan  of  the  Sublime  Porte  was  for  long  the 
council  of  the  empire,  presided  over  by  the  grand  vizier. 

See  Von  Kremer,  CallurgetdueUe  det  Orients,  i.  64, 108. 

(tt  B.  Ma.) 


>  The  divan  in  this  sense  ha;  been  known  in  Europe  certainly  since 
about  the  middle  of  the  I8th  century.  It  was  fashionable,  roughly 
spealdnjc.  from  1830  to  1850.  wherever  the  romantic  movement  in 
bterature  penetrated.  All  the  boudoirs  of  that  generation  were 
garnished  with  divans;  they  even  spcead  to  coffee-houses,  which 
were  sofnetimes  known  as  divans  or  "  Turki^  divans  ";  and 
a  "  c^ar  divan  "  remaios  a  familiar  expression. 
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DIVER— DIVERS  AND  DIVING  APPARATUS 


DIVER,  a  name  Uul  when  applied  to  a  bird  is  commonly  uied 
fn  a  sense  even  more  vague  than  that  of  loom,  several  o{  Uie  sea 
ducks  or  Fulitulinct  and  mergansers  being  frequently  so  called, 
to  say  nothing  of  certain  of  the  auks  or  Alcuhu  and  grebes;  but 
In  English  ornithological  works  the  term  diver  is  gennally 
restricted  to  the  Family  known  as  Colymbidat,  a  very  well-marked 
group  of  aquatic  birds,  possessing  great,  though  not  exceptional, 
powers  of  submergence,  and  consisting  of  a  single  genus  Colymbut 
which  is  composed  of  three,  or  at  most  four,  species,  all  confined 
to  the  northern  hemisphere.  This  Faniily  belongi  to  the 
Cccomorpkae  oi  T.  H.  Huxley,  and  is  usually  supposed  to  occupy 
a  place  between  the  Alcidat  and  Padicipcdidae;  but  to  which  Of 
these  groups  it  is  most  closely  related  is  undecided.  Professor 
Brandtin  1837  {Bcitr.Natitrgach.  K^je/,  pp.  114-132)  pointed  out 
the  osteological  differences  of  the  grebes  and  the  divers,  urging 
the  aRinity  of  the  latter  to  the  auks;  while,  thirty  yean  later, 
Professor  Alpb.  Milne-Edwards  (Ois.Joss.  Frantt,  i.  pp.  279-383) 
inclined  to  the  opposite  view,  chiefly  relying  on  the  similarity  of  a 
peculiar  formation  of  the  tibia  in  the  grebes  -and  diven,*  which 
indeed  b  very  remarkable,  and,  in  the  latter  group,  attracted  the 
attention  of  Willughby  more  than  330  years  ago.  On  the  other 
hand  Professor  Brandt,  and  Rudolph  Wagner  shortly  after 
(Naumann's  Vdtd  DeiUscMandt,  ix.  p.  683,  xii.  p.  39^),  had 
already  shown  that  the  structure  of  the  knee-joint  in  the  grebes 
and  divers  differs  in  that  the  former  have  a  distinct  and  singularly 
formed  patella  (which  is  undeveloped  in  the  latter)  in  addition  to 
the  prolonged,  pyramidally  formed,  procnemial  process — which 
last  may,  from  its  eiaggeratioo,  be  regarded  as  a  character  almost 
peculiar  to  these  two  groups.'  The  evidence  furnished  by  oology 
and  the  newly-hatched  young  seems  to  favour  Brandt's  views. 
The  abortion  of  the  redrices  in  the  gcrbes,  while  these  feathers 
are  fairly  developed  in  the  divers,  is  another  point  that  helps  to 
separate  the  two  Families. 

The  commonest  species  of  Cotymbut  is  C.  upUtUrionaUi,  known 
as  the  red-throated  diver  from  an  elongated  patch  of  dark  bay 
which  distinguishes  the  throat  of  the  adult  in  summer  dress. 
Immature  birds  want  the  bay  patch,  and  have  the  back  so  much 
more  spotted  that  they  are  commonly  known  a*  "speckled 
divers."  Next  in  size  is  the  black-throated  diver,  C.  atcliaa, 
having  a  light  grey  head  and  a  gular  patch  of  puiplisb-black, 
above  which  is  a  semicoUar  of  white  striped  vertically  with  black. 
Still  bigger  is  the  great  northern  diver,  C  ^atialis  or  IprfHOlaa, 
with  a  glossy  black  head  and  neck,  two  scmicoUars  of  white  and 
black  vertical  stripes,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  black  back  and 
upper  surface  of  the  wings  beautifully  marked  with  white  spots, 
varying  in  size  and  arranged  in  belts.'  Closely  resembling  this 
bird,  so  as  to  be  most  easily  distinguished  from  it  by  its  yellow  bill, 
is  C.  adamsi.  The  divers  live  chiefly  on  fish,  and  are  of  eminently 
marine  habit,  though  invariably  resorting  for  the  purpOM  of 
breeding  to  freshwater  lakes,  where  they  lay  two  ^ark  brown 
eggs  on  the  very  brink;  but  they  are  not  unfrequently  found  far 
from  the  sea,  being  cither  driven  inland  by  stress  of  weather,  or 
exhausted  in  their  migrations.  Like  most  birds  of  their  build, 
they  chiefly  trust  to  swimming,  whether  submerged  or  on  the 
surface,  as  a  means  of  progress,  but  once  on  the  wing  their  flight 
is  strong  and  they  can  mount  to  a  great  height.  In  winter  their 
range  is  too  extensive  and  varied  to  be  here  defined,  though  it  is 
believed  never  to  pass,  and  in  few  directions  to  approach,  the 
northern  tropic;  but  the  geographical  distributiob  of  the  Kvenl 
forms  in  summer  requires  mention.  While  C.  ttplmtritmalit 
inhabits  the  north  temperate  xone  of  both  hemisphere*,  C. 
trOUiu  breeds  in  suitable  places  from  the  Hebrides  to  Scan- 

>  The  remains  of  CclymMdes  mUtiliu,  from  the  Mkicene  of  Langy, 
described  by  this  naturalist  in  the  work  Just  dted,  teem  to  show  it  to 
have  been  a  generalised  form.   Unfortunately  its  tibia  is  unknown. 

*  A.  H.  Ganod,  in  his  tentative  and  chiefly  myological  amnge- 
meoi  of  Birds  (/Voc.  Zool.  Socittj,  1874,  p.  117),  placM  the  Cttym- 
Mat  and  PoUciptdiiat  in  one  oider  (Atuariformes)  and  the  AlcUat 
in  another  iCharadriiformes);  but  the  artlAdal  nature  of  this 
assignment  may  be  realized  by  the  fact  of  hit  considering  the  other 
FamlKcs  of  the  former  order  to  be  Analidae  and  SpMtnixUc*. 

*The  osteology  and  myolovy  of  this  species  are  described  by 
Dr  Coues  (Afrm.  Bnio*  Six.  Nat.  HiilQtj,  1.  pp.  131-171,  pi.  s). 


dinavia,  and  aooas  the  Russian  empire,  it  would  saem,  to  Japan, 
reappearing  in  the  north-west  of  North  America,'  though  its 
eastern  limit  on  that  continent  cannot  be  definitely  laid  down; 
but  it  b  not  found  in  Greenland,  Iceland,  Shetland  or  Orkney. 
C.  tfociaiu,  on  the  contrary,  breeds  throughout  the  north- 
eastern  part  of  Canada,  in  Greenland  and  in  Iceland.  It  has  been 
said  to  do  so  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  Norway,  but  the  assertion 
seems  to  buji  positive  proof,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  with 
the  exception  of  Iceland,  it  is  indigenous  to  the  Old  World,'  sire* 
the  form  observed  in  North-eastern  Asia  is  evidently  that  which 
has  been  called  C.  odamti,  and  is  also  found  in  North-western 
America;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  one  example  of  this  form 
has  been  taken  in  England  {Proc.  Zool.  Society,  1859,  p.  ao6)  aruK 
at  least  olte  in  Norway  {ffyl  Uat-  for  NHwvidmtktbtnu,  1877, 
p.  134).  (A.  N.)  ■ 

DIVmS  and  NVtllO  APPARATUS.  To  "  dive  "  (Old  Eng. 
dijan,  dffan;  d.  "  dip  ")  is.  to  plunge  tuder  water,  and  in  the 
ordinary  procedure  of  swimmers  is  distinguished  from  simple 
plunging  in  that  it  involves  remaining  under  the  water  for  aa 
interval  of  more  or  less  duration  before  coming  to  the  surface. 
In  the  article  Swuuumc  the  sport  of  diving  in  this  sense  i* 
considered.  Here  we  are  only  concerned  with  diving  as  the 
function  of  a  "  diver,"  whose  business  it  is  to  go  under  water 
(in  modern  times,  assisted  by  specially  devised  apparatus)  in 
order  to  work. 

UtuutUled  or  Nclural  Dm»t. — The  earliest  reference  to  the 
practice  of  the  art  of  diving  for  a  purpose  of  utility  occurs  in  the 
Iliod,  16,  745-750,  where  Patrodus  compares  the  fall  of  Hector'a 
charioteer  to  the  action  of  a  diver  diving  for  oysters.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  the  art  was  known  about  1000  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Thucydides  is  the  first  to  mention  the  employ- 
ment of  divers  for  mechanical  work  under  water.  He  relates  that 
divers  were  employed  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse  to  saw  down 
the  barriers  which  had  been  constructed  below  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  the  object  of  obstructing  and  damaging  any  Grecian 
war  vessels  which  might  attempt  to  enter  the  harbour.  At  tha 
siege  of  Tyre,  divers  were  ordered  by  Alexander  the  Great  to 
impede  or  destroy  the  submarine  defences  of  the  besieged  as  they 
were  erected.  The  purpose  of  these  obstructions  wag  analogous 
to  that  of  the  submarine  mine  of  to-day. 

The  employment  of  divers  for  the  salvage  of  sunken  property  is 
first  mentioned  by  Livy,  who  records  that  in  the  reign  of  Perseus 
considerable  treasure  was  recovered  from  the  sea.  By  a  law  of 
the  Rhodlana,  their  divers  were  allowed  a  proportion  of  the  value 
recovered,  varying  with  the  risk  incurred,  or  the  depth  from  which 
the  treasure  was  salved.  For  instance,  if  the  diver  raised  it  from 
a  depth  of  eight  cubits  (i:  ft.)  he  received  one-third  for  himself; 
if  from  sixteen  cubits  (24  fL)  one  half;  but  upon  goods  lost  near 
the  shore,  and  recovered  from  a  depth  of  two  cubits  (36  in.),  hit 
share  was  only  one  tenth. 

These  are  examples  of  unassisted  diving  as  practised  by  the 
Ancients.  Their  primitive  method,  however,  is  still  in  vogue  in 
some  parts  of  the  world — notably  in  the  Ceylon  pearl  fisheries  and 
in  the  Mediterranean  sponge  fisheries,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be 
as  well  to  mention  the  system  adopted  by  the  natural,  or  naked, 
diver  of  to-day. 

The  volume  and  power  of  -respiration  of  the  lungs  vary  its 
different  individuals,  some  persons  being  able  to  hold  their  breatb 
longer  than  others,  so  that  it  naturally  follows  that  one  man  may 
be  able  to  stay  longer  under  water  than  another.  The  longest 
time  that  a  natural  diver  has  been  known  to  remain  beneath  the 
surface  is  about  two  minutes.    Some  pearl  and  sponge  divers  rub 

'Lawrence's  C.  faeifitui  seems  hardly  to  deserve  qiecifif 
recocnitioo. 

*  In  this  conatxion  should  be  Beationed  the  nmarkaU*  oeemTCOce 
in  Ewope  of  two  birds  of  this  species  which  had  been  previootly 
wounded  by  a  weapon  presumably  of  transatlantic  origin.  One  had 
''an  arrow  headed  with  copper  stickinc  through  its  neck."  and 
was  shot  on  the  Irish  coast,  as  recorded  by  I.  Vauihan  Thompson 
(NoL  Hist,  /rstexf,  iii.  p.  aoi)!  the  other,  says  Herr  H.  C.  Moiler 
(Vid.  Midi.  not.  Forentnt,  1861,  p.  35),  was  fouad  dead  is  Kal> 
baksfjord  in  the  Faeroes  with  an  iron-tipped  bone  dart  fast  uwW 
its  wing. 
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Iheit  bodiet  with  oil,  and  pat  wool,  ututated  with  oil,  in  their 
can.  Othen  hold  in  their  mouth  a  piece  of  sponge  soaied  in  oil, 
which  they  renew  every  time  they  descend.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  these  expedients  are  beneficial.  The  men  who 
dive  in  this  primitive  fashion  take  with  them  a  flat  stone  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre;  to  this  is  attached  a  rope,  which  is  secured  to 
the  diving  boat  and  serves  to  guide  them  to  particular  spots  below. 
When  the  diver  reaches  the  sea  bottom  he  tears  oS  as  much  sponge 
within  reach  as  possible,  or  picks  up  pearl  shells,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  then  pulls  the  rope  to  indicate  to  the  man  in  the  boat  that 
he  wishes  to  be  hauled  up.  But  so  exhausting  is  the  work,  and  so 
severe  the  strain  on  the  system,  that,  after  a  number  of  dives  in 
deep  water,  the  men  often  become  insensible,  and  blood  some- 
time bursts  from  nose,  ears  and  mouth. 

Early  Diving  A  pplianea.— The  earliest  mention  of  any 
appliance  for  assisting  divers  is  by  Aristotle,  who  says  that  divers 
are  sometimes  provided  with  instruments  for  respiration  through 
which  they  can  draw  air  from  above  the  water  and  which  thus 
enable  them  to  remain  a  long  time  under  the  sea  (Z)e  Part.  Anim. 
7,  z6),  and  also  that  divers  breathe  by  letting  down  a  metallic 
vessel  which  does  not  get  filled  with  water  but  retains  the  air 
within  it  (.Preblcm.  32,  s).  It  is  also  recorded  that  Alexander  the 
Great  made  a  descent  into  the  sea  in  a  machine  called  a  culimpka, 
which  had  the  power  of  keeping  a  man  dry,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  admitting  light.  Pliny  also  speaks  of  divers  engaged  in  the 
strategy  of  ancient  warfare,  whodrcwairthrough  a  tube,  one  end 
of  which  they  carried  in  their  mouths,  whilst  the  other  end  was 
made  to  fioat  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Roger  Bacoq  in 
1240,  too,  is  supposed  to  have  invented  a  contrivance  for  enabling 
men  to  work  under  water;  and  in  Vegetius's  De  Re  UUttari 
(editions  of  isri  and  1532,  the  latter  in  the  British  Museum)  is 
>n  engraving  representing  a  diver  wearing  a  tight-fitting  helmet 
to  which  is  attached  a  long  leathern  pipe  leading  to  the  surface, 
where  its  open  end  is  kept  afloat  by  means  of  a  bladder..  This 
method  of  obtaining  air  during  subaqueous  operations  waa 
probably  suggested  by  the  action  of  the  elephant  when  swim- 
ming; the  animal  instinctively  elevates  its  trunk  so  that  the 
end  is  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  is  .enabled  to 
take  io  fresh  air  at  every  inspiration. 

A  certain  Rcpton  invented  "  water  armour  "  in  the  yeaf  1617, 
but  when  tried  it  was  found  to  be  useless.  G.  A.  Borelli  in  the 
year  1679  invented  an  apparatus  which  enabled  persons  to  go  to  a 
certain  depth  under  water,  and  he  is  credited  with  being  the  first 
to  introduce  means  of  forcing  air  down  to  the  diver.  For  this 
purpose  he  used  a  large  pair  of  bellows.  John  Lethbridge,  a 
Devonshire  man, in  the  yeari7i5Contrived"a  watertight  leather 
case  for  enclosing  the  person."  This  leather  case  hold  about  half 
a  hogshead  of  air,  and  was  so  adapted  as  to  give  free  play  to 
arms  and  legs,  so  that  the  wearer  could  walk  on  the  sea  bottom, 
examine  a  sunken  vessel  and  salve  her  cargo,  returning  to  the 
surface  when  his  supply  of  air  was  getting  exhausted.  It  is  said 
that  Lethbridge  made  a  considerable  fortune  by  his  invention. 
1}ie  next  contrivance  worthy  of  mention,  and  most  nearly 
resembling  the  modem  diving-dress,  was  an  apparatus  invented 
by  Kleingert, of  Bmlau, in  tjgS.  Thisconsisted  of  an  egg-ended 
metallic  cylinder  enveloping  the  head  and  the  body  to  the  hips. 
The  diver  was  encased  first  of  all  in  a  leather  jacket  having  tight- 
fitting  arms,  and  in  leather  drawers  with  tight-fitting  legs.  To 
these  the  cylinder  was  fastened  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the 
whole  equipment  airtight.  The  air  supply  was  drawn  through  a 
pipewhich  was  connected  with  the  mouth  of  the  diver  by  an  ivory 
mouthpiece,  the  surface  end  being  held  above  water  after  the 
mannerroentionedinVegetius,viz.  bymeansof  a  floating  bladder 
attached  toit.  The  foul  air  escaped  through  another  pipe  held  in 
a  simitar  manner  above  the  surface  of  the  ^ater,  inhalation  being 
performed  by  the  mouth  and  exhalation  by  the  ru>se,  the  act  of 
inhalation  causing  the  chest  to  expand  and  so  to  expel  the  vitiated 
air  through  the  escape  pipe.  The  diver  was  weighted  when  going 
under  water,  and  when  he  wished  to  ascend  he  released  one  of 
his  weights,  and  attached  it  to  a  rope  which  he  held,  and  it 
was  afterwards  hauled  up. 
Uoiern  Apparatus.— Thii,  or  equally  cumbersome  apparatus. 


was  the  only  diving  gear  in  use  up  till  1819,  in  which  year 
Augustus  Siebe  (the  founder  of  the  firm  of  Siebe,  Gorman  &  Co.), 
invented  his  "  open  "  dress,  worked  in  conjunction  with  an  air 
force  pump.  Tnis  dress  consisted  of  a  metal  hdmet  and  shoulder- 
plate  attached  to  a  watertight  jacket,  under  which,  fitting  more 
closely  to  the  body,  vrere  worn  trousers,  or  rather  a  combination 
suit  teaching  to  the  armpits.  The  helmet  was  fitted  with  an  air 
inlet  valve,  to  which  one  end  of  a  flexible  tube  was  attached,  the 
other  end  being  coimected  at  the  surface  with  a  pump  which 
supplied  the  diver  with  a  constant  stream  of  fresh  air.  The  air, 
which  kept  the  water  well  down,  forced  its  way  between  the  jacket 
and  the  under-garment,  and  escaped  to  the  surface  on  exactly  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  the  diving  bell;  hence  the  term  "  open  " 
as  applied  to  this  dress. 

Although  most  excellent  work  was  accomplished  with  this  dress 
—work  which  could  not  be  attempted  before  its  introduction — it 
was  still  far  from  perfect.  It  waa  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
diver  to  maintain  an  upright,  or  but  very  slightly  stooping, 
position  whilst  under  water;  if  he  stumbled  and  fell,  the  water 
filled  his  dress,  and,  unless  quickly  brought  to  the  surface,  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  drowned.  To  overcome  this  and  other  defects, 
Siebe  carried  out  a  large  number  of  experiments  extending  over 
several  years,  which  culminated,  in  the  year  1830,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  his  "  dose  "  dress  in  combination  with  a  helmet  fitted 
with  air  inlet  and  regulating  outlet  valves. 

Though,  of  course,  vast  improvements  have  been  introd.uced 
since  Siebe's  death,  in  1872,  the  fact  remains  that  his  prindple  is 
in  universal  use  to  this  day.  The  submarine  work  which  it  has 
been  instrumental  in  accomplishing  is  incalculable.  But  some 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  invention  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  diving  apparatus  on  Siebe's  principle  is  universally  used 
to-day  in  harbour,  dock,  pier  and  breakwater  construction,  in 
the  pearl  and  sponge  fisheries,  in  recovering  sunken  ships,  cargo 
and  treasure,  and  that  every  ship  in  the  British  navy  and  in  most 
foreign  navies  carries  one  set  or  more  of  diving  apparatus. 

A  modern  set  of  diving  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  six 
parts: — (1)  an  air  pump,  (2)  a  helmet  with  breastplate,  (3)  a 
diving  dress,  (4) 
a  pair  of  heavily 
wdghted  boots, 
(5)  a  pair  of  back  Q  [["'^ 
and        chest  ^ 

weights,  (6)  a 
flexible  non-col- 
lapsible air  tube. 

Air  Pumps.^ 

The  type  at  air 

pump  varies  with 

the  depth  of  water 

to  which  the  diver 

has  to  descend;  it 

will  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  the 

greater  the  depth 

the    greater    the 

quantity     of    air 

required    by    the 

diver.  The  pat- 
tern most  gener- 
ally    in     ^vour 

amongst  divers  of 

all    classes    is    a 

three    -    cylinder 

single-acting 

pump,    which    a  Pio.  1.— Purap  out  of  chest. 

tuiuble  for  almost  Two<y1inder,  Double-action  Air  Purap  for  Twoi 

every   description  Divers. 

n'iv^?  m»v    hi  A,  Aif^irtributing  ar.   D.  Cyliodcrt- 

«ii*j     I™i.     tl  rangeraent,  for  one   E,  Pressure  gauges. 

called     upon     to  diw  or  two  diver*.  Fi  Nozzles  to    whicfc 

divers*  air  pipes 
are  attached. 


perfonn.  Either  in  „    Water  iacket 


C,  Suction     and     dis- 
charge valves. 


'deep    or    shallow 

water.       Another 

most   useful   type 

is  a  two-cylinder  double-acting  pump  (fig?.   I   and  2),  which  i^ 

designed  to  supply  two  divers  working  simuliancousty  in  modcraie 

depths  of  water,  or  one  diver  only  in  deep  water.     Anair-disiributing 

arrangement  is  fitted,  whereby,  when  it  is  desired  to  send  two  men 
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down  tocetheft  eacA  cylinder  siipplia  air  independently  of  the  other; 
and  when  it  is  required  to  wad  one  diver  into  deep  water,  the  two 
cylindera  are  connected  and  the  full  volume  of  air  from  both  is 
delivered  to  the  one  nun.  The  same  duty  is  also  performed-  by  a 
fouTTcylioder  single-acting  pump.  Smaller  pumps,  having  one 
double-acting  or  two  single-acung  cylinders,  are  alto  usea  for 
shallow  water  work. 

In  most  cases  these  air  pumps  are  worked  by  manual  power; 
this  method  of  working  is  rendered  necetsairy-by  the  fact  that  the 
machines  are  usually  placed  in  small  boat*  from  which  the  divers 
work  and  on  which  otner  motive  power  is  not  availaUe.  In  cases, 
however,  where  steam  or  electric  power  is  available  the  pumps  are 
tometimes  worked  by  their  mean»— mort  particularly  on  harbour 
and  dock  worka.  In  such  instances  the  air  is  not  delivered  direct 
from  the  pump  to  the  diver,  but  is  delivered  into  an  intermediate 
•ted  feceivcr  to  which  the  diver*s  air  jiipe  is  coaii!9ctcd«  tlie  <^ject 


Fio.  s.'^Pump  in  chest,  ready  for  work.  ^ 


bang  to  ensure  a  reserve  supply  of  air  in  case  of  a  breakdown  of  the 
pump.  Some  of  these  combinations  of  pumps  and  motors  are  so 
arranged  that,  in  the  event  of  an  accident  to  the  motor,  the  pump 
can  be  thrown  out  of  gear  with  it,  and  be  immediately  worked  b^ 
hand  power.  Each  pump  is  fitted  with  a  gauge  («-  ^uges),  indi- 
cating not  only  the  {xessure  of  air  which  the  pump  is  supplying, 
^ut  also  the  depth  <»  water  at  which  the  diver  is  working.  The 
cylinders  are  water-jacketed  to  ensure  the  air  delivered  to  the  diver 
bang  cool,  the  water,  being  drawn  in  and  circulated  round  the 
cylinders  by  means  of  a  small  metal  pump  worked  from  an  eccentric 
on  the  mam  crank-shaft.  Filters  are  sometimes  attached  to  the 
suction  and  delivery  sides  <A  the  pumps  to  ensure  the  inlet  of  air 
being  free  from  dirt,  and  the  discharge  of  air  free  from  dirt  and  oil. 

Helmet. — The  helmet  and  breastplate  (6g.  3)  are  made  from  highly 
planished  tinned  copper,  with  gun-metal  valves  and  other  fittmgs- 
Thc  helmet  is  proviaed  with  a  non-return  air  inlet  vatvc  to  which  the 
diver's  air  pipe  is  connected;  the  air  when  it  lifts  the  inlet  valve 
passes  through  three  conduits — one  having  its  outlet  over  the  front 
glass,  the  otners  their  outlets  over  the  side  glasses.  In  this  way 
the  diver  gets  the  air  fresh  as  it  enters  the  helmet,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  prevents  condensation  of  his  breath  on  the  glasses  and  keeps 
them  clear.  There  is  a  regulating  air  outlet  valvt  by  which  toe 
diver  adjusts  his  supply  of  air  accordmg  to  his  requirements  in  different 
depths  of  water:  tne  valve  is  usually  made  to  be  adjusted  by  hand, 
but  sometimes  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  operated  by  the  dtvcr 
knocking  his  head  against  it,  the  spi)idle  being  extended  through  to 
the  inside  of  the  helmet  and  fitted  at  its  inner  extremity  with  a 
button  or  disk.  By  unscrewing  the  valve,  the  diver  allows  air  to 
escape,  and  thus  the  dirss  is  deflated;  by  screwing  it  up  the  air' 
is  retained  and  the  dress  inflated.  Thus  tne  diver  can  control  his 
specific  gravity  and  rise  or  sink  at  will.  In  case  by  any  chanre  the 
diver  diould  inflate  the  dress  inadvertently,  and  wiui  to  get  rid  of  the 
superfluous  air  quickly,  he  can  do  so  by  opening  an  emergency  cock, 
which  is  fitted  on  the  helmet.  Plate  guuses  in  gun-mctalframes  are 
also  fitted  to  the  helmet,  two.  one  on  each  side,  being  permancntlv 
bud.  while  one  in  front  is  made  either  to  screw  in  and  out,  or  to  work 
on  a  hinged  joint  like  a  ship's  scuttle;  the  side  glasses  are  usually 
protected  by  metal  cross-baj^  as  is  also  sometimes  the  front  glass. 
Some  divers  prefer  unprotected  glasses  at  the  side  of  the  helmet. 
Instead  of  protected  oval  ones. 

The  breastplate  is  fitted  on  its  outer  eage  with  metal  screws  and 
bands.  The  disposition  of  the  screws  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
holes  in  the  india-rubber  collar  of  the  diving  dress  described  below. 
There  are  other  methods  of  making  a  watertight  joint  between  the 
diver's  breastplate  and  the  diving  dress,  but,  as  these  are  only 
mechanical  dinerenccs,  it  will  suffice  to  describe  the  Siebe-Gorman 
apparatus^  as  cxdustvely  adopted  by  the  British  govemoKnt. 


Whatever  the  shape  or  design  of  the  bdoaet  or  dranitSiebe**  prindpte 
ia  the  one  in  universal  use  to-day.  1 

The  metal  tabs  are  for  carrying  the  diver's  lead  weights,  which  are 
fitted  with  suitable  clips;  the  hooks — one  on  each  side  of  the  helmet 
— are  for  loeping  the  ropes  atuched  to  the  back  weight  in  positioa. 
The  helmet  and  breastplate  are  fitted  at  their  lower  and  upper  paita 
respectively  with  gun-metal  segmental  neck  rings,  whicn  msuat  it 
posable  to  connect  these  two  main  parts  together  by  one-eighth  of 
a  turn,  a  catch  at  the  back  of  the  helmet  preventing  anv  chance  of 
anscrewing.  The  small  eyes  at  the  top  of  tne  helmet  are  for  securing 
the  diver's  air  pipe  and  Uie  line  in  position  and  preventing  tbem  inm 
swaying. 


Front  view  of  Helmet. 


A,  Helmet. 

B,  Breastplate. 

F,  Emergency  code ' 

Gt  Glasses  in  frames. 

Ht  Metal  screws  and  bands. 

I,    MeUl  Ubs.  . 

J,    Hooks   for  keeping  weight 

ropes  in  position. 
L,.  Eyes  to  which  air  pipe  and 

life  line  are  aecuDed. 


Side  sectional  viev  of  Helmet. 


K,  Segmental  neck  ringi. 

D,  Air  conduits. 

M,  Telephone  ntoetvtt, 

N,  Transmitter. 

Oi  Contact  piece  to  ring  bdL 


Back  ^ew  of  Helmet, 


Flan  of  Helmet. 
C,  Air  inlet  valve. 
E,   Regulating    outlet    valve.' 
G,  Glasses  in  frames.  * 

Lt    Eyes  to  which  air  pipe  and 

life  line  are  secured. 
P,  Connexion    for    telephone 

cable. 


Fic.  3. 


The  Dirint  Dress  is  a  combination  suit  which  envelops  the  whole 
body  from  feet  to  neck.  It  is  made  of  two  layers  of  tanned  twill  with 
pure  rubber  between,  and  is  fitted  at  the  neck  with  a  vulcanized 
india-rubber  collar,  or  band,  with  holes  punched  ia  it  correspondiiv 
to  the  screws  in  thie  breastplate.  This  collar,  when  clamped  tightly 
between  the  bands  and  the  orcastplate  by  means  of  the  nuts,  ensures 
a  watertight  joint.  The  sleeves  of  the  dress  are  fitted  with  vulcanised 
india-rubber  cuffs,  which,  fitting  tightly  round  the  diver's  wristSi 
prevent  the  ingress  of  water  at  tnese  parts  also. 

7^'  ■  — Thc^'^  ^-  '^'  r"ide  with  leatlier  uppers,  beecbwood 

iniiLT  ^olLia;ii  L.,...i,  uul^i.Il  ,  the  latter  beingseoiredtotheotbers 
by  copper  rivets.  Heavy  leather  straps  with  orass  buckles  secure 
the  boot  to  the  foot.  Each  boot  weighs  about  16  lb.  Sometimes  the 
main  fiart  of  the  boot-golosh,  toe  and  heel,  are  in  one  brass  casting* 
with  leather  uppcrpurt,  heavy  straps  and  brass  buckles. 

Lead  Weights, — These  weigh  40  ft  each,  and  the  diver  wears  one 
on  his  back,  another  on  his  cht^rt.  "rhcsc  weights  and  the  heavy 
boots  ensure  the  diver's  equilibrium  when  under  water. 

Bell  and  Knije  and  Small  Tools. — Every  diver  wears  a  heavy 
waist-belt  in  which  he  carries  a  strong  knife  in  metal  caae,  and  some* 
times  other  small  tools. 

Air  Pipe. — The  diver's  air  pipe  is  <rf  a  flexible,  non-collapdbte 
description,  being  made  of  alternate  layers  of  strong  canvas  and 
Viilcanized  india-rubber,  with  steel  or  hard  drawn  metal  wire  em» 
Lcddtd.  At  ihc  ends  are  fitted  gun-metal  couplings,  for  coonsctinf 
the  pipe  with  the  diver's  pump  and  hclm^' 
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Sipmi  Lou. — ^The  diver's  signal  line  (sometimefl  called  life  line) 
consists  of  a  length  of  reverse  laid  Manila  rope.  In  cases  where  the 
telephone  apparatus  b  not  used,  the  diver  gives  his  signals  by  means 
of  a  aerie*  (U  pulLs  on  the  ngnal  line  in  accordance  with  a  prearranged 
code. 

Tdtphonic  Apparatits* — Without  doubt  one  of  the  most  useful 
adjuncts  to  the  modern  diving  apparatus  is  the  loud-soundrng 
telephone  (fig.  4),  introduced  by  &ebe,  Gorman  dt  Co.,  which  enables 
the  diver  to  communicate  viva  voce  with  his  attendant,  and  vice 
versa.  In  the  British  navy  the  type  of  submarine  telephonic 
apparatus  used  is  the  Graham-Davis  system.  This  is  made  on  two 
plans,  (1)  a  single  set  of  instruments,  for  communication  between 
one  diver  and  his  attendant  direct,  (3)  an  intercommunication  set 
which  is  used  where  two  divers  are  employed.  With  this  type  the 
attendant  can  speak  to  No.  1  or  No.  2  diver  separately,  or  with  both 
at  the  same  time*  and  vice  versa ;  and  No.  i  can  be  put  in  cooimuni* 
cation  with  No.  2  whilst  they  are  under  water,  the  attendant  at 
the  surface  being  able  to  hear  what  the  men  are  saying^.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  system  are  obvious,  it  is  more  particularly 
useful  where  two  divers  are  working  one  either  side  of  a  ship,  or 
where  the  divers  may  be  engaged  upon  the  same  piece  of  work,  but 
out  of  sight  of  one  another,  or  out  of  touch.  It  would  prove  its  utility 
in  a  marked  degree  in  cases  where  a  diver  got  into  difficulties;  a 
second  diver  sent  down  to  his  assistance  could  receive  and  give  verbal 
directions  and  thus  greatly  expedite  the  work  of  rescue. 

The  telephone  instruments  in  the  helmet  consist  of  one  or  more 
loud-soundine  receivers  placed  cither  in  the  crown  of  the  helmet, 
or  one  on  each  side  in  dose  proximity  to  the  diver's  ears.  A  trans- 
mitter of  a  special  watertight  pattern  is  placed  between  the  front 
glass  and  one  of  the  side  glasses,  and  a  contact  piece,  which,  when 
the  diver  presses  his  chin  against  it,  rings  a  bell  at  the  surface,  is 
fitted  immediately  below  the  front  glass.  A  buMer  is  sometimes 
fixed  in  the  helmet  to  call  the  diver's  attention  when  the  attendant 
wishes  to  speak,  but  as  a  rule  the  voice  is  transmitted  so  loudly  that 
tUtdci^ce  II  unnecessary.  A  connexion,  through  which  the  insulated 
wires  connecting  the  instruments  pass,  terminates  in  contact  pieces, 

and  the  telephone 
cable,  embedded  in 
the  diver's  signal 
line,  is  connected 
with  it.  The  other 
end  of  the  signal  line 
is  connected  to  a 
battery  box  at  the 
surface.  This  box 
contains,  besides 
the  cells,  a  receiver 
and  transmitter  for 
the  attendant,  an 
electric  bell,  a  ter- 
minal box,  and  a 
special  switch,  by 
means  of  which  van- 
ous  communications 
between  diver,  or 
divers,  and  attend- 
ant are  made.  If, 
as  ia  sometimes  the 
case,  the  diver  hap- 
pens to  be  somewhat 
deaf,  he  can,  whilst 
he  is  taking  a  mes- 
sage, stop  Uie  vibra- 
tion of  the  outlet 
valve  and  the  noise  made  by  the  escaping  air.  by  merely  pressing 
his  finger  on  a  spindle  which  passes  through  the  disk  of  the  valve, 
And  thus  momentarily  ensure  absolute  silence. 

•  Speakine  Tube. — The  rubber  speaking  tube  which  was  the  fore- 
nnner  of  the  telephonic  apparatus  is  now  practically  obsolete,  though 
it  is  still  used  is  iaolated  casea. 

•  Submarine  Electric  Lompj.— Various  forms  of  submarine  lamps 
are  used,  from  a  powerful  arc  light  to  a  self-contained  hand  lamp, 
the  former  giWng  about  3000  or  3000  candle-power,  and  requiring 
a  steam-driven  dynamo  to  supply  the  necessary  current,  the  latter 
(fig.  5)  giving  a  light  bf  about  10  candle-power  and  having  its  own 
batteries,  so  that  the  diver  carries  both  the  light  and  its  source  in 
his  hand.  These  submarioe  lamps. are  all  constructed  on  the  same 
principle,  havins  the  incandescent  lamps,  or  carbons  as  the  case 
may  be,  enclosed  in  a  strong  glass  globe,  the  mechanism  and  am* 
nexions  being  fitted  in  a  metal  case  a^bove  the  globe,  which  is  flanged 
aad  secured  watertightty  to  the  case. 

Self-contained  Diving  Dress,~The  object  of  the  self-contained 
diving  dress  is  to  make  the  diver  independent  of  air  supply  from  the 
•urface.  The  dress,  helmet,  boots  and  weights  are  of  the  ordinary 
pattern  alrrady  described,  but  instead  of  Staining  his  air  supply 
by  means  of  pumps  and  pipes,  the  diver  is  equipped  with  a  knapsack 
eonsisting  of  a  tteel  cylinder  containiiw  (nn^gen  compressed  to  a 
pressure  of  120  atmospheres  (—about  1800  fii)  to  the  square  inch, 
aqd  clumbers  containing  caustic  soda  or  caustic  j>otash.  The 
b^met  is  connected  to  the  chambers  by  tubes,  and  the  oxygen 


Fig.  4.— Diver'a  Tdepbone  Communication 

vith  the  Surfaca. 
O,  Battery,  with  switch  and  bell  in  case. 
K.  Atten<unt*s  receiver  and  transmitter. 


cylinder  is  similarly  connected  to  the  chambers.  The  breath  exhaled 
bv  the  diver  passes  through  a  valve  into  the  cauacic  soda,  which 
absorbs  the  carbonic  acidj  and  it  b  then  again  inhaled  through 
another  valve.  This  process  of  regeneration  goes  on  autamattcally, 
the  Teqnisite  amount  of  oxygen  beii^  restorra  to  the  breathed  an- 
in  its  passage  through  the  oiambert.  This  type  of  apparatus  has 
been  used  for  shallow  water  work,  but  the  great  majority  of  divers 
prefer  the  apparatus  using  pumps  as  the  source  of  the  air  supply. 

An  emergency  dress,  using  this  self-contained  system  for  breathing, 
has  been  designed  by  Messrs  FIcuss  and  Davis,  of  the  firm  of  Siebe, 
CHMman  &  Cxx,  primarily  as  a  life-saving  apparatus,  for  enabling  men 
to  escape  from  disabled  submarine  boats. 

The  helmet  diver  is  indispenuble  in  connexion  with  harbour  and 
dock  construction,  bridge-building,  pearl  and  sponge  fishing,  wreck 


— Submarine  Electric  Lamp,  with  and-withoat 
Reflector. 

A,  Metal  case  containing  C,  Stand,  which  also  pro- 

electrical  fittings.  tects  the  globe. 

B,  Glass  globe  and  mean*         D,  Ring  ror  subtending  lamp. 

flesccnt  lamp.  E,  Reflector. 

raising  and  the  recovery  of  tunken  cargo  and  treasore.  Every  dilp 
in  the  British  navy  carries  one  set  or  more  of  diving  amnntua.  for 
use  *.n  case  erf  emeiigency,  (or  clearing  fouled  propellers,  cleaning 
valves  or  ship's  hull  below  the  water  line,  repairing  hulls  if  necessary, 
and  recovering  lost  anchors,  chains,  torpedoes,  &c. 

Greatest  D^tks  attained.— The  greatest  depth  at  which  tiseful 
work  has  been  performed  by  a  diver  is  182  ft.  From  this  depth 
a  Spanish  diver,  Angel  Erostarbe,  recovered  £9000  in  silver  bars 
from  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  "  Skyro,"  sunk  off  Cape  Finistcrrc; 
Alexander  Lambert  succeeded  in  salving  £70,000  from  the 
Spanish  mail  steamer  "  Alphonso  XII,"  sunk  in  162  ft.  of  water 
off  Las  Palmas,  Grand  Canary ;  W.  Ridyard  recovered  £50,000  in 
silver  dollars  from  the  "  Hamilton  Mitchell,"  sunk  off  Leuconna 
Reef,  China,  in  150  ft.  There  are  individual  cases  where  much 
larger  sums  have  been  recovered,  but  those  mentioned  are 
partioilarly  notable  by  reason  of  the  great  depth  involved  and 
stand  out  as  the  greatest  depths  at  which  good  work  has 
been  done.  The  sponge  fishers  of  the  Mediterranean  work 
at  a  maximtim  depth  of  about  150  ft.,  and  the  pcari  divers  of 
Australia  at  iso  ft.  But  submarine  operations  on  the  great 
majority  of  the  harbour  and  dock  works  of  the  world  are 
conducted  at  a  depth  of  from  30  to  60  ft. 

The  weighted  tools  employed  by  divers  differ  very  little  from 
those  used  by  the  workmen  on  terra  frma.  Pneumatic  tools, 
worked  by  compressed  air  conveyed  from  the  surface  through 
flexible  tubes,  are  great  aids,  particularly  in  rock  removal  work. 
With  the  rock  drill  the  diver  bores  a  number  of  holes  to  a  given 
depth,  inserts  in  these  the  charges  of  dynamite  or  other  explosive 
used,  attaches  one  end  of  a  wire  to  a  detonator  which  is  inserted  in 
the  charge,  and  then  comes  to  the  surface.  The  boat  from  which 
he  works  is  then  moved  away  from  the  scene  of  operations,  paying 
out  the  wire  attached  to  the  detonators,  and  when  at  a  safe 
distance  the  free  end  of  the  wire  is  connected  to  a  magneto 
exploding  machine,  which  is  then  set  in  raotioa, 

A  complete  set  of  diving  apparatus  costs  from  £75  to  £200, 
varying  with  the  depth  of  water  for  which  it  is  required. 

The  pay  of  a  diver  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  work  upon 
which  he  is  engaged,  and  also  upon  the  depth  of  the  water.  On 
harbour  and  dock  work  the  average  wage  is  2s.  to  3S.  6d.  per  hour; 
on  wreck  work  from  3s.  to  5s.  an  hour,  according  to  depth;  on 
treasure  and  cargo  recovery  so  much  per  day,  with  a  percenUge 
on  the  value  recovered,  generally  about  5  %.  The  pcari  fishers  of 
AustraUa  get  bo  much  per  ton  of  shell,  and  the  spon^  fiaheii  are 
also  paid  by  results. 
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A  pnblem  wMch  hu  been  exercitiiig  the  mfaidt  o(  those 

engaged  in  nibmirine  work  a  the  greatest  depth  at  which  it  is 
possible  to  worli,  (or,  as  is  well  Icnown,  many  a  fine  vessel  with 
valuable  cargoand  treasure  is  lying  out  o[  reach  of  the  diver  owing 
to  the  pressure  which  he  would  have  to  sustata  vrete  he  to  attempt 
to  reach  her.  Mr  Leonard  Hill,  and  Drs  Greenwood  and  J.  J.  R. 
Macleod  conducted  experiments  in  conjunction  with  Messrs 
Sicbe,  Gorman  It  Co.,  with  a  view  to  solving  this  problem,  and 
their  efforts  have  been  attended  with  some  considerable  tnccess. 
Dr  J.  S.  Haldane  has  also  carried  out  practical  experiments  for 
the  British  Admiralty,  and  under  his  supervision  two  naval 
officers  have  succeeded  in  reaching  the  unprecedented  depth  of 
>io  ft.,  at  which  depth  the  pressure  is  about  90  lb  to  the  square 
inch. 

Dim»t  Btlls. — Every  one  is  famitiar  with  the  experiment  of 
placing  an  inverted  tumbler  in  a  bowl  at  water,  and  seeing  the 
water  excluded  from  the  tumbler  by  the  air  inside  it.  Perhaps  it 
was  to  some  such  experiment  as  this  that  the  conception  of  the 
diving  bell  was  due.  As  is  well  Itnown,  the  pressure  of  water 
increases  with  the  depth,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  this 
pressure  can  be  taken  at  4}  lb  to  every  10  ft.  The  foUowing 
table  shows  the  pressure  at  diSerent  depths  below  the  surface 
of  the  water: — 

Depth.  Pressure. 


soft. 

S:: 

ISO,, 

i«o„ 
aoo„ 


lb  to  the  sq.  tn. 


If  a  diving  belt  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of,  say,  a  ft.,  the  air  inside 
it  will  be  compressed  to  about  half  its  original  volume,  and  the  bell 
itself  will  be  about  half  ItUed  with  water.  But  if  a  supply  of  air  be 
maintained  at  a  pressure  equal  to  the  depth  of  water  at  which  the 
bell  is  submerged,  not  only  will  the  water  be  kept  down  to  the 
cutting  edge,  but  the  bell  will  be  ventilated  and  it  will  be  possible 
for  its  occupants  to  work  for  hours  at  a  stretch. 

Tradition  gives  Roger  Bacon,  in  1250,  the  credit  for  being 
the  originator  of  the  diving  bell,  but  actual  records  are  lost  in 
antiquity.  Of  the  records  preserved  to  us,  probably  one  of  the 
most  trustworthy  is  an  account  given  in  Kaspar  Schott's  work, 
Tcckttica  curiosa,  published  in  the  year  1664,  which  quoted  from 
one  John  Taisnier,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Charles  V.  This 
account  describes  an  experiment  which  took  place  at  Toledo, 
Spain,  in  the  year  1538,  before  the  emperor  and  some  thousands 
of  spectators,  when  two  Greeks  descended  into  the  water  in  a 
large  "  kettle,"  suspended  by  ropes,  with  its  mouth  downwards. 
The  "kettle"  was  equipoised  by  lead  fixed  round  its  mouih. 
The  men  came  up  dry,  and  a  lighted  candle,  which  they  bad 
taken  down  with  them,  was  still  burning. 

Francis  Bacon,  in  the  Snum  Ortanum,  lib.  ii.,  makes  the 
following  reference  to  a  machine,  or  reservoir,  of  air  to  which 
labourers  upon  wrecks  might  resort  whenever  they  required  to 
Uke  breath:— 

"  A  hollow  vessel,  made  of  metal,  was  let  down  equally  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  carried  with  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  the  whole  of  the  air  which  it  coatained.  It  stood  upon  three 
leet— like  a  tripod— ^hicb  were  in  length  something  less  than  the 
height  of  a  man,  so  that  the  diver,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
contain  his  breath,  could  put  his  head  into  the  vcsael,  and  having 
filled  his  lungs  agam,  return  to  his  work." 
But  it  was  to  Dr  Edmund  HaUey,  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society,  that  imdoubtedly  the  honour  is  due  of  having  invented 
the  first  really  practical  diving  bell.  This  is  described  in  the 
PkihsopkUal  Transactions,  1717,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Art  of 
Living  Under  Water  by  means  oil  furnishing  ait  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  in  any  ordinary  depth."  Nancy's  bell  was  constructed  of 
wood,  and  was  covered  with  lead,  which  gave  it  the  necessary 
sinking  weight,  and  was  so  distributed  as  to  ensure  that  it  kept 
a  perp^ndicuhir  position  when  in  the  water.  It  was  fa)  the  form 
of  a  truncated  cone,  j  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  $  ft.  at  the 
bottom  and  8  ft.  high.  In  the  roof  a  tens  was  introduced  for 
admitting  light,  and  also  a  tap  to  let  out  the  vitiated  air.  Fresh 
sir  was  supplied  lo  the  bell  by  meaiu  of  two  lead-lined  barrels. 


each  having  a  bung-hole  in  the  top  and  bottom.  To  ifae  hole  in 
the  top  was  fixed  a  leathern  tube,  weighted  In  such  a  manner  that 
it  always  fell  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  so  (hat  no 
air  could  escape.  When,  however,  the  lube  was  turned  up  by  the 
attendant  in  the  bell,  the  pressure  of  the  water  rising  through  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  forced  the  air  through  the  tube  at 
the  top  and  into  the  diving  beil.  These  barrels  were  raised  and 
lowered  alternately,  with  such  success  that  Halley  says  that  he, 
with  four  others,  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  at  a  depth 
of  9  to  to  fathoms,  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  lime  without 
inconvenience  of  any  sort. 

This  type  of  bell  was  used  by  John  Smeaton  in  repairing  the 
foundations  of  Hexham  Bridge  in  177S,  but  instead  it  wei^ted 


Fig.  6. — Ordinary  Diving  BelL 

barrels,  he  introduced  a  force  pump  for  supplying  the  necessary 
air.  To  Smeaton  too  we  are  indeblcd  for  the  first  diving  bell 
plant  in  the  form  with  which  we  are  familiar  to-day,  thai  cele- 
brated engineer  having  designed  a  square  bell  of  iron,  for  tise  on 
the  Ramsgaie  harbour  works,  in  1 788.  This  bell,  which  measured 
4)  ft.  in  length,  j  ft.  in  width  and  4)  ft.  in  height,  and  weighed 
>)  tons,  was  m^de  sufhciently  heavy  (o  sink  by  its  own  weight. 
It  afforded  room  enough  for  two  men  to  work,  and  was  soppUed 
with  air  by  a  force  pump  worked  from  a  boat  at  the  surface. 

Though  the  diving  bell  has  been  largely  superseded  by  the 
modem  diving  apparatus,  it  is  still  used  on  certain  classes  of 
work  the  magnitude  of  which  justifies  the  expense  entailed,  for 
it  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  cost  of  the  bell,  but  of  the 
powerful  steam-driven  crane  which  is  needed  lo  lower  and  raise 
it,  and  also  of  the  gantry  on  which  the  crane  traveh.  Sosnctimct 
a  barge  or  other  vessel  is  used  for  working  the  bell. 

At  the  present  day,  two  types  of  diving  bell  are  employed — 
the  ordinary  bell,  and  the  air-lock  bell,  which,  however,  is  not  so 
largely  used. 

On  the  new  natioati  harbour  works  at  Dover,  four  large  diving 
belts  of  the  ordinary  type  (fee.  6)  were  employed.  These  bHb,  in 
each  of  which  from  four  to  sut  men  descended  at  a  time,  consisted 
of  steel  chambers,  open  at  the  bottom,  measuring  17  ft.  loag  by 
lOl  ft.  wide  by  }  ft.  high,  and  each  weighed  35  tons.  The  ballast, 
wroch  at  onee  gives  the  iwcesaary  anking  wcMht  to  the  beil  and 
maintains  its  equilibrium,  consisted  of  slsos  offcast  iron  bolted  to 
the  walls  of  the  bell,  Inside.  Each  bell  was  fitted  with  loud-aoundmg 
telephonic  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  occupants  could  com- 
municate either  with  the  men  attending  the  crane  or  the  men  looking 
after  the  air  compressors  at  the  surface.  Electric  lamps,  supplied 
with  current  by  a  dynamo  in  the  compressor  room,  gave  the  neces- 
sary light  inside  the  belt.  Seats  and  foot  raits  were  provided  for  the 
men,  and  there  were  racks  and  hooks  for  the  various  tcxMs.  Sus- 
pended from  the  roof  was  an  iron  skip  into  which  the  men  threw  iha 
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cicavated  matcnaL  which irucmptied  out  when  the  bell  wm brought 
to  the  surface.  Air  was  supplied  to  the  bells  by  means  of  steam- 
driven  compressors  worked  in  a  house  erected  on  the  gantry.  The 
air  was  delivered  iotoa  stceTalr  nciiver,  and  thence  it  pancd  thfough 
a  flexible  tube  ooaoectedtoagua-metalinlet  valvein  tbenx^of  the 
diving  bell;  the  preasure  of  air  was  regulated  aocording  to  the  depth 
At  wmch  the  bell  happened  to  be  working.  The  maximum  depth 
on  the  Dover  works  was  between  60  ind.70  ft.,  ■•about  23-30  lb  to 
Che  aqoare  Inch.  A  bell  was  lowered  by  meana  of  powerful  steam- 
driven  cnwes,  travelliiw  ona  gantry,  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water, 
and  the  men  entered  it  from  a  boat  The  bell  then  continued  its 
descent  to  the  bottom,  where  the  men,  with  |Mck  and  shovel,  levelled 
the  sea  bed  ready  to  rec«ve  the  large  concrete  blocks,  wetgfdng  from 
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Fi(.  7.— Air-lock  Divinf  BdL 

A,  Warding  dumber.  B,  TaeUea  aupeaded  from  nnf 

B,  Air-lock.  ior   niting   wd    lowering 

C,  Pulleys  and  wire  ropes  for  objects. 

lowering  and  raiting  bdl.      F,  Air  nipply  pipe. 

D,  Iron  Udder. 

30  to  4>  torn  apiec*.  Haviaff  completed  one  aectiaa,  the  beU  wu 
moved  akwg  to  another.  The  concrete  blocka  were  then  loweted  and 
placed  io  poaition  by  helmet  divert.  The  bell  divert,  clad  in  thick 
woollen  nitt  and  watertight  th»b  boots,  worked  in  shifts  of  about 
three  hours  each,  and  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  ffom  It.  (ck  isd. 
per  hour. 

The  coit  of  an  ordinauy  diving  bell.  Including  air  compretaor, 
telephonic  apparatut  and  electric  light,  it  from  £600  to  £1500, 
according  to  size. 

The  AtrJack  DMnt  Bdl  (fig.  7)  compriaei  an  iron  or  steel  working 
chamber  limibr  to  the  ordinary  diving  bell,  but  with  theadditioii  of 
a  shaft  attached  to  iu  roof.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  it  an  air- 
tight door,  and  about  8  ft.  below  this  it  another  similar  door.  When 
the  bell  divert  widi  to  enter  the  bell,  they  pass  through  the  first 
door  and  dose  it  after  them,  and  then  open  a  cock  or  valve  and 
"  '  let  into  the  space  between  the  two  doon  compressed  air 


from  the  working  chamber  in  order  to  equalise  the  pceasufe;  they 
then  open  the  Kcond  door  and  pats  down  uto  the  woniafcha 


closing  the  door  after  them.  When  returning  to  the  surface  they 
reverse  the  operation.  It  can  readily  be  imagined  that,  owing  to  ii<i 
unwield}r  character,  the  employment  of  the  air-lock  bell  is  resorted 
to  only  u  thosa  caset  where  the  nature  of  the  sea  bed  aacestiuies  itt 
temaiaing  on*  given  tpot  for  some  considerable  time,  at  for  instance 
in  the  excavation  of  hard  rock  to  a  given  depth. 

An  air-lock  bell  supplied  to  the  British  Admiralty,  for  use  in 
connexioa  with  the  laying  of  niooringt  at  Gibraltar,  hat  a  working 
chamber  Ineatafing  IS  ft.  long  by  lo{  ft.  iside.  by  74  ft.  high,  and  a 
thaft37ift.highby3,ft.iadiaocter.  It  it  built  of  steel  plates,  with 
cast-iron  ballast,  ana  itt  total  weight  »  about  46  tont.  The  bell  it 
electrically  lighted,  and  it  fitted  with  telephonic  apparatus  com- 
municatifqr  with  the  aff^compressor  room  and  lifting-winch  room. 
It  it  woriced  through  a  well  in  the  eeMic  of  a  specially  coastructed 
steel  barge  8$  't.  nog  by  ^  ft.  beam,  having  a  draiight  of  7  It.  6  in. 
The  wire  ropes,  for  lowering  and  raising  the  belU  work  over  pulleys 
which  are  carried  on  a  supentnicture  erected  over  the  well.    Two 


is  40  ft.    The  cost  of  the  whole  plant,  including  barge,  was  about 
0. 
dMngjdresa  has,  however,  to  a  peat  extent  supplanted  the 


^(14,000. 

The  diving  dress  has,  however,  to  a  great  ex( 
ifivingfaelL    TUs  is  das  not  only  to  the  btarisr  cost  of  tb  latter,  but 


mors  particularly  to  the  greater  mobility  of  the  helmet  diver.  Bdl 
divert  are  naturally  limited  to  the  ana  which  their  bell  for  the  time 
being  covers,  whereas  helmet  divers  can  be  distributed  over  different 


rartt  of  a  contract  arx]  work  entirely  Independently  of  one  another. 
The  use  o<  the  diving  bell  is,  tberefai«,piactica>ylii  -     -       ' 
of  levelling  the  sea  bed,  and  the  rsmoval  of  rock. 


See  also  the  article  Caisson  Disease  as  legardt  the jphyaioloeical 
effectt  of  compretscd  air.  (R.  H.  D.*) 

OrVBS-SDB-IIEB.  a  smaU  pott  and  leaaide  i«M>rt  of  north- 
wcstem  Fiance  on  the  coast  of  the  department  of  Calvados,  on 
tlieDive(,i5in.N.E.o{Caeabyioad.  Pop. (1906) 3186.  Dive* 
is  celebtatcd  at  the  harbour  whence  William  the  Conqueiot  sailed 
to  England  in  1066.  In  the  porch  of  its  church  (14th  and  ijih 
centuries)  a  tablet  lecoids  the  names  of  some  of  his  companions, 
The  town  ha*  a  picttucaquc  inn,  adapted  from  a  building  dating 
partly  from  the  i6th  centuiy,  and  matiei  buildings  dating  fcom 
tbei4tbtot]iei4thccnttme<.  Thecoostin  the  vicinity  of  Dive* 
is  fringed  with  small  watering-places,  tboce  of  Cabourg  (to  the 
west)  and  of  Beiueval  and  Houlgate  (to  the  east)  being  practically 
united  with  it.  There  are  large  metallnrsical  works  with  electric 
motive  power  close  to  the  town. 

DIVIDB,  a  srord  used  technically  as  a  noon  in  America  and  the 
British  colonies  for  any  high  ridge  between  two  valleys,  forming 
a  water-parting;  a  dividing  range.  For  special  senses  of  the 
verb  "  to  divide  "  (Lat.  di-tidm,  the  latter  part  of  the  word 
coming  from  a  root  seen  in  Lat.  vidna,  Eng. "  widow  "),  meaniog 
genetally  to  split  up  in  two  or  more  parts,  see  DivisiOM.  In  a 
parliamentary  sense,  to  divide  (involving  a  separation  into  two 
sides,  Aye  and  No)  is  to  take  the  tense  of  the  House  by  voting 
on  the  subject  before  it. 

DIVIOBND  (Lat.  iaidtndum,  a  thing  to  be  divided),  the  net 
pro6t  neiiodioiUy  divib'ble  atnong  the  proprietors  of  a  joint- 
stock  company  in  ptoportion  to  Uieir  lespcclive  holdings  of  it* 
capital.  Dividend  is  not  interest,  altliough  the  word  dividend  i* 
frequently  applied  to  payments  of  inteiest;  and  a  failure  to  pay 
dividends  to  sharebolden  docs  not,  like  a  failure  to  pay  interest 
on  borrowed  money,  lay  a  company  open  to  being  declared 
bankrupt.  In  banluuptcy  a  dividend  is  the  pniportionate  shax 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  debtor's  estate  received  by  a  creditor.  la 
Englatid,  the  Companies  Act  i86>  provided  thai  00  dtvidend 
should  be  payable  except  out  of  ibe  profit*  l^ising  fmn  the  b«si- 
ness  of  the  company,  but,  in  the  case  of  cpropsnicsincoijporated  tw 
special  act  of  pariiament  for  the  construction  of  railways  an) 
other  public  works  which  cannot  be  completsd  for  a  considerably 
time,  it  is  sometimes  provided  that  interest  may  during  constnic- 
tion  be  paid  to  the  subaciibenforsbatesout  of  capitaL  Dividend* 
(excluding  occasional  distributions  in  the  form  of  shares)  are 
ordinarily  payable  in  cash.  Most  companies  divide  their  capital 
into  at  least  two  dasaea,  called  "preference"  shares  and 
"  ordinary  "  shares,  of  wUch  the  former  are  entitled  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  company  to  a  preferential  dividend  at  a  fixed 
rate,  and  the  latter  to  whatever  teid&ins  after  paymeol  of  the 
preferential  dividend  and  any  fixed  charges.  Before,  however,  a 
dividend  is  paid,  a  pttt  of  the  (no&t  is  of  ten  carried  to  a  "  leseivt 
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fund."  The  dividend  on  preference  shares  is  either  "  cumulative  " 
or  contingent  on  the  profits  of  each  separate  year  or  half  year. 
When  cumulative,  if  the  profits  of  any  one.  year  are  insufficient 
to  pay  it  in  full,  the  deficiency  has  to  be  made  good  out  of  subse- 
quent profits.  A  cumulative  preferential  dividend  is  sometimes 
(aid  to  be  "  guannteed,"  and  preferential  dividends  payable  by 
all  English  companies  registered  under  the  Companies  Acts  1862 
to  1908  are  cumulative  unless  stipulated  to  beotherwise.  Certain 
pubUc  companies  are  forbidden  by  parliament  to  pay  dividends  in 
excess  of  a  prescribed  maximum  rate,  but  this  restriction  has 
been  happily  modified  in  some  instances,  notably  in  the  case  of 
gas  conpanie*,  by  the  institution  of  a  sliding  scale,  under  which  a 
gas  company  may  so  reguUte  tlie  price  of  gas  to  be  charged  to 
consumers  that  any  reduction  of  an  authorized  standard  price 
entitles  the  company  to  make  a  proportionate  increase  of  the 
authorised  dividend,  and  any  increase  above  the  standard  price 
Involves  a  proportionate  decrease  of  dividend.  Dividends  are 
usually  declared  yearly  or  hajf-ycarly;  and  before  any  dividend 
can  be  paid  it  Is,  as  a  rule,  necessary  for  the  directors  to  submit 
to  the  shareholders,  at  a  general  meeting  called  for  the  purpose, 
the  accounts  of  the  company,  with  a  report  by  the  directors  on  its 
position  and  their  recommendation  as  to  the  rate  of  the  proposed 
dividend.  The  articles  of  association  of  a  company  usually 
provide  that  the  shareholdeis  may  accept  the  director's  recom- 
mendation as  to  dividend  or  may  declare  a  lower  one,  but  may 
not  declare  a  higberone  than  the  directors  recommend.  Directors 
frequently  have  power  to  pay  on  account  of  the  dividend  for  the 
year,  without  oonnilting  the  shareholders,  an  "interim  dividend," 
which  on  ordinary  shares  is  generally  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
the  final  or  ngoiar  dividend.  An  exceptionally  high  dividend 
is  often  distributed  in  the  dnpe  of  a  dividend  at  the  usual  rate 
snpplemented  by  an  additional  dividend  or  "bonus."  Payment 
«lf  dividends  is  made  by  means  of  cheques  sent  by  post,  called 
"  dividend  warrants."  All  dividends  are  subject  to  income-tax, 
and  by  moat  companies  dividends  are  paid  "  less  income-ux," 
in  which  case  the  tax  is  deducted  from  the  amount  of  dividend 
payable  to  each  proprietor.  When  paid  without  such  deduction 
■  (Svidend  b  said  to  be  "  free  of  income-tax." .  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  the  company  has  to  make  provision  for  payment  of  the 
tax  before  declaring  the  dividend,  and  the  amount  of  its  divisible 
profits  and  the  late  of  dividend  which  it  is  aUe  Uf  decbtre  are 
consequently  to  that  extent  reduced.  In  respect  of  consols  and 
certain  other  securities,  holders  of  amounts  of  less  than  £tooo  may 
instnict  the  Bank  of  Eni^nd  or  Bank  of  Ireland  to  receive  and 
invest  their  dividends.  With  few  exceptions,  the  prices  of- 
securities  dealt  in  on  the  London  Stodt  Exchange  include  any 
accruing  dividend  not  paid  up  to  the  date  of  purchase.  At  a 
certain  day,  after  the  dividend  is  declared,  the  stock  or  share  is 
dealt  in  on  the  Stock  Exchaiige,  nex  HtUend  (or  "  x.  d."),  wMch 
means  that  the  current  dividend  is  paid  not  to  the  buyer  but 
to  the  previous  bidder,  and  the  price  of  the  stock  is  lower  to  that 
extent.  The  ezpresaioB"  com  dividend  "Js  used  to  signify  that 
the  price  of  the  security  deali  in  indudes  a  dividend  which,  in 
the  absence  of  any  stipulation,  night  be  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  seller  of  the  security.  On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  the 
Invariable  practice  is  to  sell  stock  with  the  "  dividend  on  "  until 
the  company's  bodes  are  dosed,  after  wUch  it  is  usually  sold 
"ex  dividend.",.  _  (S.D.H.) 

DIVIDIVI.  the  native  and  commercial  name  for  the  astringent 
pods  of  Caetalfiitlo  eoiwia,  a  leguminous  shrub  of  the  suborder 
Caetalfhatat,  whidi  grows  in  low  marshy  tracts  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  north  of  South  America.  The  plant  is  between 
>o  aiid  30  fL  in  height,  and  bears  white  flowers.  The  pods  are 
6attencd,  and  curl  up  in  drying;  they  are  about  |  in.  brood,  from 
I  to  J-  In.  long  and  of  a  rich  brown  colour.  Dividivi  was  first 
broughttoEorope{romCaracasini76S.  ItconUinsabout3o% 
of  eUagitaimic  add,  whence  its  value  in  leather  manufacture. 

DiraiATION,  the  process  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  secret  or 
future  things  by  means  of  orada,  omens  or  astrology.  The  root 
of  the  word,  deia  (god)  or  imu,  indicates  the  suppoied  source  of 
the  soothsayer's  information,  just  as  the  equivalent  Greek  term, 
|iBirni4,iadiaues  the  spiritual  sourceof  the  utterancesof  the  seer, 


liims.  In  classical  times  the  view  was.  In  fact,  general,  as  may 
be  seen  by  Cicero's  Dt  divinatioiu,  that  not  only  oracles  but  also 
omens  were  signs  sent  by  the  gods;  even  the  astrologer  held  that 
he  gained  his  information,  in  the  last  resort ,  from  the  same  source. 
On  the  side  of  the  Stoics  it  was  atgued  that  if  divination  was  a  real 
art,  there  must  be  gods  who  gave  it  to  mankind;  against  this 
it  was  argued  that  signs  of  future  events  may  be  given  without 
any  god. 

Divination  is  practised  in  all  grades  of  culture;  Its  votaries 
range  from  the  Australian  black  to  the  American  medium.  There 
is  no  general  agreement  as  to  tiie  source  of  the  information; 
commonly  it  Is  held  that  it  comes  from  the  gods  directly  or 
indirectly.  In  the  Bomean  cult  of  the  hawk  it  seems  that  the 
divine  bird  itself  was  regarded  as  having  a  foreknowledge  of 
the  future.  Later  it  is  regarded  as  no  more  than  a  messenger. 
Among  the  Australian  blacks,  divination  is  largely  employed  to 
discover  the  cause  of  death,  where  it  is  assumed  to  be  due  to 
magic;  in  some  cases  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  is  held  to  give 
the  information,  in  others  the  living  magician  is  the  source  of  the 
knowledge.  Wefind  moreoverasemi-scienlific  conception  of  the 
basis  of  divination;  the  whole  of  nature  is  linked  together;  just 
as  the  variations  in  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  serve  to 
foretell  the  weather,  so  the  flight  of  birds  or  behaviour  of  cattle 
may  help  to  prognosticate  its  changes;  for  the  uncultured  it  is 
merely  a  step  to  the  assumption  that  animals  know  things  which 
are  hidden  from  man.  Haruspication,  or  the  inspection  of 
entraib,  was  justified  on  similar  grounds,  and  in  the  case  of  omens 
from  birds  or  animals,  no  less  than  in  astrology,  it  was  held  that 
the  facts  from  which  inferences  were  drawn  were  themselves  in 
part  the  causes  of  the  events  which  they  foretold,  thus  forlifyiag 
the  beUef  in  the  possibility  of  divination. 

From  a  psychotegical  point  of  view  divinatory  methods  may  be 
classified  under  two  main  heads:  (A)  sutoscopic,  which  depend 
simply  on  some  change  in  the  consciousness  of  the  soolhsayerr 
(B)  heleroscopic,  in  which  he  looks  outside  himself  for  guidance 
and  perhaps  infers  rather  than  divines  in  the  proper  sense. 

(A)  Autoscopic  methods  depend  on  (i.)  sensory  or  (ii.)  motor 
automatisms,  or  (iii.)  mental  imptessioits,  for  their  results, 
(i.)  Crystat-paini  (f  .r.)  is  a  world-wide  method  of  divining,  whidi 
is  analogous  to  dteams.save  that  the  vision  is  voluntarily  initiated, 
thou^  little,  if  at  all,  under  the  control  of  the  scryer.  Corre- 
sponding to  ciystal-gazing  we  have  tIM-kearint  and  simiUr 
methods,  which  are,  however,  less  common;  in  these  tht  informa- 
tion is  gained  by  hearing  a  voice,  (ii.)  The  divining  rod  (;.>.)  is 
the  best-known  example  of  this  dass;  divination  depending  on 
automatic  movements  of  this  sort  is  found  at  all  stages  of  culture; 
in  Australia  it  is  used  to  detect  the  magician  who  has  caused  the 
death  of  a  mtive;  in  medieval  and  modem  times  water-divining 
or  domsing  has  been  largely  and  successfully  used.  Similar  in 
prindple  is  ctscinonuDuy,  or  divining  by  a  sieve  hdd  suspended, 
which  gives  indications  by  turning;  and  the  equally  common 
divination  by  a  suspended  ring,  both  of  which  are  found  from 
Europe  in  the  west  to  China  and  Japan  in  the  east.  Theordeolby 
the  Bible  and  key  is  equally  popular;  the  book  is  suspended  by  a 
key  tied  in  with  its  wards  between  the  leaves  and  supported  on 
two  persons'  fingers,  and  the  whole  turns  round  when  the  name  of 
the  guilty  person  is  mentioned.  Confined  to  higher  cultures  on 
the  other  hand,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  divination  by  automatic 
writing,  which  is  praaised  in  China  more  especially.  The  sand 
divination  so  widely  spread  in  Africa  seems  to  be  of  a  different 
nature.  rraKceipcaAiM;,onthcoiherhand,  may  be  found  in  any 
stage  of  culture  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  tha 
procedure  of  the  magidan  or  shaman  induces  a  state  of  auto- 
hypnotism;  at  a  higher  stage  these  utterances  are  termed  orades 
and  are  believed  to  be  the  result  of  inspiration  (9.*.).  (iii.)  An- 
other method  of  divination  is  by  the  aid  of  mental  impressioiis; 
observation  seems  to  show  that  by  some  process  of  this  sort,  akin 
to  clairvoyance  (?.«.),  fortunes  arc  told  successfully  by  means  of 
palmistry  or  by  laying  the  cards;  for  the  same  "  lie  "  of  the  cards 
may  be  diversely  interpreted  to  meet  different  cases.  In  other 
cases  the  impression  is  involuntary  or  lets  consciously  sougjit, 
as  in  dreams  (;.*.),  which,  however,  are  sometimes  induced,  for 
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puipoMi  oldivliiatloii,  19  tbe  proceu'  Enom  u  incubation  or 
temple  ileep.  Dicanu  an  sometinws  itgaided  as  visits  to  or 
ficm  godi  or  tbesouls  of  tlie  deed,  •ometimes  as  signs  to  b« 
intopRted  symbolically  by  means  of  dieam-books,  which  are 
found  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  less  cultured  countries  like  Siam. 
(B)  In  heteroKopic  divination  the  process  is  rather  one  of 
infefeiice  bom  cztonal  facts.  The  methods  are  very  various. 
(L)  The  casting  of  lots,  urttleit,  was  common  in  dassical 
antiquity;  the  Homeric  henct  prayel  to  the  gods  when  they  cast 
lotsin  Agamemnon'sleothercap,  and  Mopsus  divined  with  sacred 
lots  when  the  Arfonautt  embarked.  Similarly  dice  are  thrown 
for  porposa  d  sortilege:  the  astragali  or  knucklebones,  used 
is  dBldren'a  games  at  Ue  present  day,  were  implements  of 
divination  in  the  fint  instance.  In  Polynesia  tlie  coco-nut  is 
spun  like  a  teetotum  to  dis«>ver  a  thief.  Somewhat  different  are 
the  omens  drawn  from  books;  in  ancient  times  the  poets  were 
often  consulted,  more  especially  VitgQ,  whence  the  name  saria 
tir^iaitae,  just  as  the  Bible  is  used  for  drawing  texts  in  our  own 
day,  especially  in  Germany,  (ii.)  In  AanuptratMn,  or  the  inspec- 
tion of  entrafls,  in  KafHhmancy  or  divination  by  the  speal-bone 
or  sboutdcr-bbde,  in  divination  by  footprints  in  ashes,  found 
in  Australia,  Peru  and  Scotland,  the  voluntary  element  is 
piomincnt,  for  the  diviner  must  take  active  steps  to  secure  the 
conditions  necessary  to  divination,  (iii.)  In  the  case  of  auptry 
and  mem,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is  not  necessary.  The 
bebavitfur  and criesof  birds,  and  an^aw;  or  meeting  with  ominous 
animals,  &c,,may  be  voluntarily  observed,  and  opportunities  for 
observatioa  made;  but  this  Is  not  necessary  for  success,  (iv.)  In 
ttlrcloty  we  have  a  method  which  still  finds  believers  among 
people  of  good  education.  Tie  stars  are  held,  not  only  to  prog- 
nosticate Uie  futtue  but  abo  to  influence  it;  the  child  bom  when 
Mars  is  in  the  ascendant  will  be  war-like;  Venus  has  to  do  with 
love;  the  sign  of  the  Lion  presides  over  places  where  wild  beasts 
are  found,  (v.)  In  other  cases  the  tie  that  binds  the  subject  of 
iBvination  with  the  omen-giving  object  is  sympathy.  The  name 
of  the  life^ndex  is  given  to  a  tree,  animal  or  other  object  believed 
to  be  so  closely  united  by  qrmpatbetic  ties  to  a  human  being  that 
the  fate  of  the  latter  is  reflected  in  the  condition  of  the  former. 
The  Polynesians  set  up  sticks  to  see  if  the  warriors  they  stood 
for  were  to  faU  in  batde;  on  Hallowe'en  in  our  own  country  the 
behaviour  ol  nuts  and  other  objects  thrown  into  the  fire  is  held  to 
prognosticate  the  lot  of  the  person  to  whom  they  have  been 
assigned.  Where,  as  in  the  last  two  case*,  the  sympathetic 
bond  is  less  strong,  we  find  symbelicat  interpretation  playing 
an  important  part.  _ 

Sympathy  and  symbolism,  aaaodation  of  ideas  and  analogy, 
together  with  a  certain  amount  of  observation,  are  the  explana- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  heterascopic  divinatory  formulae^  But 
where  autoseopic  phenomena  play  the  chief  part  the  qoestion  ol 
the  origin  of  divination  is  less  simple.  The  investigation*  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  show  that  premonitions,  though 
(are  in  our  own  day,  aie  not  absolutely  unknown.  Pseudo- 
premonitions,  due  to  hallucinatory  memoiy,  are  not  unknown; 
there  is  also  some  ground  for  holding  that  crystal-gazers  are  able 
to  perceive  inddest*  which  are  happening  at  a  distance  from 
than.  Divination  of  this  sort,  therdfore,  may  be  due  to  observa- 
tion and  experiment  of  a  rude  sort,  rather  than  to  the  unchecked 
play  of  fancy  which  resulted  in  hetetoscopic  divination. 

See  alio  the  articles  Aoccas,  Osaclb,  AsraouxiT,  Ohek,  Ac. 

AuTHOKITZES. — Boadi^  Lccienq,  Biatoin  it  ta  itHnatwH  dans 
trntifiM;  Tylor,  Primitks  Cullurt,  patsimi  Maury,  "  La  Magie  et 
rastrafene,"  Jann.  Anik.  IruL  i.  i6j,  v.  436;  folUm,  iii.  193; 
Ellis,  Tiki-sptalliiii  PtopUt,  p.  aoa;  Dictwnnaire  tHcydofUi^ 
its  stitHUt  mUicaus,  xxx.  34^;  Joon.  of  PUIahry,  xui.  373, 
siv.  113;  Deuboer,  De  tMcubanons;  Leaonauat,  La  Ommation,  ti 
(s  seknct  4e  prtsatss  eka  Us  Ckaldiau;  Skeat,  Malay  Uarie; 
].  JobsKKi.  foniia  HeaOenism  (1899).  (N.  W.  TJ 

NVIHUie  -  BOD.  As  indicated  in"  the  article  Magic, 
KiabJomOMCj,  or  the  art  of  using  a  divining-rod  for  disooveiing 
something  hidden,  is  apparently  of  imacmorial  antiquity,  and 
the  Roman  str^nia  di?iiM,  as  used  in  taking  angurie*  by  means  of 
casting  Irits  of  stidc,  is  described  by  Cicero  and  Tacitns  (see  also 
DirmanoM);  bat  Uk  spcdfsl  form  of  mgnlaJmtaU,  or  fsifced 
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twig  of  baxei  or  willow  (see  also  Hazel),  desdfbed  by  G.  Agricola 
(IV  re  meuUka,  1546),  and  in  Sebastian  Munster**  Cosmopapky 
in  the  early  part  of  the  1 6th  century,  used  specially  for  discovering 
metallic  lodes  or  water  beneath  the  earth,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  general  supeistitioo.  The  "  dowsing  "  or  divining-rod, 
in  this  sense,  has  a  modem  interest,  dating  from  its  use  by 
prospectors  for  minerals  in  the  German  (Han  Mountains)  mining 
districts;  the  French  chemist  M.  E.  Chevreul '  assigns  its  first 
mention  to  Basil  Valentine,  the  alchemist  of  the  late  t  $th  century. 
On  account  of  its  supposed  magical  powers,  it  may  be  taken 
perhaps  as  an  historical  analogue  to  such  faliy  wands  as  the 
caduceus  of  Mercury,  the  golden  arrow  of  Herodotus's  "  Abaris 
the  Hyperborean,"  or  the  medieval  witch's  broomstick.  But 
the  existence  of  the  modem  water-finder  or  dowser  makes  the 
divining-rod  a  matter  of  mote  than  mythological  orsuperstitiou* 
interest.  The  Scktapulkt  (striking-rod),  or  forked  twig  of  the 
Germ-in  miners,  was  brought  to  Eoglahd  by  those  engaged  in  the 
Comish  mines  by  the  merchant  venturers  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth's 
day.  Professor  W.  F.  Barrett,  F.R.S.,  the  chief  modem  in- 
vestigator of  this  subject,  regards  its  employment,  dating  as  it 
does  from  the  revival  of  learning,  as  l»sed  on  the  medieval 
doctrine  of  "  sympathy,"  the  droc^ng  of  trees  and  character  of 
tBe  vegetation  bdng  considered  to  give  indications  of  mineral 
lodes  beneath  the  earth's  surface,  by  means  of  a  sort  of  attrac- 
tion; and  such  critical  works  as  Robert  Boyle's  (1663),  or  the 
Mintralotia  ConmUeHsU  of  Pryce  (1778),  admitted  its  value  in 
discovering  metals.  But  as  mining  declined  in  Cornwall,  the  use 
of  the  dowser  for  searching  for  lodes  almost  disappeared,  and  was 
transferred,  to  water-finding.  The  divining-rod  has,  however, 
also  been  used  for  searching  for  any  buried  objects.  In  the  south 
of  France,  in  the  ijtb  century,  it  was  employed  in  tracking 
crimtaals  and  heretics.  Its  abuse  led  to  a  decree  of  the  Inquisition 
in  1 7ot,  forbidding  its  employment  for  purposes  of  justice. 

In  modem  times  the  professional  dowser  is  a  "  water-finder," 
and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  investigation  into  the  possibility 
of  a  scientific  explanation  of  his  claims  to  be  able  to  locate  under- 
ground water,  where  it  is  not  Imown  to  exist,  by  the  use  of  a 
forked  hazel-twig  which,  twisting  in  bis  hands,  leads  him  by  it* 
directing-power  to  the  place  where  a  boring  should  be  made. 
Whether  justified  or  not,  a  widespread  faith  exists,  based  no  doubt 
on  frequent  success,  in  the  dowser's  power;  and  Professor 
Barictt  (rA<  Times,  January  at,  1905)  states  that  "making 
a  hbenl  aUowance  for  failures  of  which  I  have  not  hearri,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  where  fissure  water  exists  and  the 
discovery  of  underground  water  sufficient  for  a  domestic  supply 
is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  the  chances  of  success  with  a 
good  dowser  far  exceed  mere  lucky  hits,  or  the  success  obtained 
by  the  most  skilful  observer,  even  with  f  uD  knowledge  of  the  local 
geology."  Is  this  due  to  any  special  faculty  in  the  dowser,  or 
has  the  twig  itself  anyth&ig  to  do  with  it  ?  Held  in  balanced 
equilibrium,  the  forked  twig,  in  the  dowser's  hands,  moves  with  a 
sodden  and  often  violent  motion,  and  the  appearance  of  actual 
life  in  the  twig  itself,  though  regarded  as  mere  stage-pliy  by 
some,  is  popuiady  associated  with  the  cause  of  the  water- 
finder's  success.  The  theory  that  there  is  any  direct  connexion 
("sympathy"  or  electrical  influence)  between  the  divining-rod 
and  the  water  or  metal,  is  however  repudiated  by  modern  science. 
Professor  Barrett,  who  with  Professor  Janet  and  others  is  satisfied 
that  the  rod  twists  without  any  intention  or  voluntary  deception 
on  the  port  of  the  dowser,  ascribes  the  phenomenon  to  "  motor- 
automatism  "  on  the  part  o{  the  dowser  (see  Adtokatisii),  a 
tedex  action  excited  by  some  stimulus  upon  his  mind,  which  may 
be  either  a  subconscious  suggestion  or  an  actual  impression 
(obscure  in  its  nature)  from  an  external  object  or  an  external 
miiul;  both  sorts  of  stimulus  are  possible,  so  that  the  dowser 
himself  may  make  folse  inferences  (and  fail)  by  supposing  that 
thestimulus  is  an  external  object  (like  water).  The  divining-nd 
being  thus  "  on  indicator  of  any  sub-conadous  suggestion  or 
impression,"  its  indications,  no  doubt,  may  be  fallacious;  but 
Professor  Barrett,  baaing  his  conclusions  upon  observed  successes 
and  their  greater  proportion  to  failures  than  aoytbing  that 
*£a  BagiHttt  dinmlairt  (Parish  1845);,' 
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chanct  could  produce,  advances  the  hypotheaU  that  aome  penons 
(like  the  pcofewional  dowKrs)  poueaa  "  a  genuine  super-nonnal 
perceptive  faculty,"  and  that  the  mind  of  a  good  dowser,  posacss- 
ing  the  idiosyacmsy  of  motor-automatiam,  becomes  a  blank  or 
loiiila  rasa,  so  that  "  the  faintest  impression  made  by  the  object 
searched  for  creates  an  involuntary  or  automatic  motion  of  the 
indicator,  whatever  it  may  be."  Like  the  "  homing  instinct  "  of 
certain  birds  and  animals,  the  dowser's  power  lies  beneath  the 
level  of  any  conscious  perception;  and  the  function  of  the  forked 
twig  is  to  act  as  an  index  of  some  material  or  other  mental 
disturbance  within  him,  which  otherwise  he  could  not  interpret. 
'  It  should  be  added  that  dowsers  do  not  always  use  any  rod. 
Some  agab  use  a  willow  rod,  or  withy,  others  a  hazel-twig  (the 
traditional  material),  others  a  beech  or  holly  twig,  or  one  from 
any  other  tree;  others  even  a  piece  of  wire  or  watch-spring.  The 
best  dowsers  are  said  to  have  been  generally  more  or  less  illiterate 
men,  usually  engaged  in  some  humble  vocation. 

Sir  W.  H.  Preece  (Tke  Times,  January  i6, 1905),  repudiating 
as  an  dectridan  the  theory  that  any  electric  force  is  involved, 
baa  recorded  his  opinion  that  water-finding  by  a  dowser  is  due  10 
"  mechanical  vibration,  set  up  by  the  friction  of  moving  water, 
acting  upon  the  sensitive  venlral  diaphragm  of  certain  exception- 
ally delicately  framed  persons."  Another  theory  is  that  waler- 
finden  are  "  exceptionally  sensitive  to  hygtometric  influences." 
In  any  case,  modem  science  approactia  the  problem  as  cue 
concerning  which  the  facts  have  (o  be  accepted,  and  explained 
by  aome  natural,  though  obscure,  cauae. 

See  for  further  details  Profesior  Bamtt's  longer  diacanion  in  parts 
u  (1897)  and  38  (1900}  of  the  Proceedinti  ofOta  Sadttyfar  Psychical 
Rcuarai, 

DIVUIOH  (from  Lat.  diridere,  to  bt«ak  up  into  parts,  tepuat^, 
a  general  (erm  for  the  action  of  breaking  up  a  whole  into  parts. 
Thus,  in  political  eoonomy,  the  phrase  division  of  labour  " 
impUe*  this  assignment  to  particular  workmen  of  the  various 
portions  of  a  whole  piece  of  work;  in  mathematics  division  is 
the  pracesa  of  finding  how  many  times  one  number  or  quantity, 
the  "  divisor,"  is  contained  in  another,  the  "  dividend  "  (see 
AamDiEllc  and  Aujcbsa)  ;  in  the  mujdcal  tetminolagy  of  the 
17th  and  iStb  centuries,  the  term  was  used  for  rapid  pamgca 
««"««i«»i"g  of  a  few  alow  notes  amplified  into  a  florid  paange, 
i«.  into  a  larger  number  of  quick  ones.  The  word  is  used  also  in 
concrete  senses  for  the  parts  into  which  a  thing  Is  divided,  (.{.  a 
diviaon  of  an  army,  an  administrative  or  electoral  division; 
similarly,  a  "division"  is  taken  in  a  legislative  body  iriien  votes 
are  recorded  for  and  against  a  proposed  measure. 

In  logic,  division  is  a  technical  term  for  the  ptocesa  by  which 
a  taua  a  broken  up  into  its  spccits.  Thus  the  genus  "  aidmai  " 
•lay  be  divided,  according  to  the  habitat  of  the  various  kinds, 
into  animals  which  live  on  land,  those  irtiich  live  in  water,  those 
which  live  in  the  air.  Each  of  these  may  be  subdivided  according 
10  whether  their  constituent  members  do  or  do  not  poiiesi  certain 
other  qualitiea.  The  basis  of  each  of  these  divisions  is  called  the 
fuaiamttOtim  daisionis.  It  is  dear  that  there  can  be  iwdivision 
in  respect  of  those  qualities  which  make  the  genus  what  it  is. 
The  various  species  are  all  alike  in  the  possession  of  the  generic 
attributes,  but  differ  in  other  respects;  they  are  "  variations  on 
the  same  theme  "  Uoscph,  Intraisutim  to  Logic,  1906) ;  each  one 
baa  the  generic,  and  also  certain  peculiar,  qualities  (diftttHliat), 
which  latter  distinguish  them  from  other  species  of  the  lame 
genus.  The  process  of  division  is  thus  the  obverse  of  fisirififi  Hon 
(f  .>.);  it  proceeds  from  genus  to  spedcs,  wliereas  classification 
begiiis  with  the  particulars  and  rises  through  species  to  genua.  In 
the  exact  sdeacea,  and  indeed  in  all  argument  both  practical 
and  theoretical,  accurate  division  is  of  great  Importance.  It  is 
governed  by  the  following  rules,  (i)  Diritumiiual  be  exhaaxHsc; 
all  the  members  of  the  genus  must  find  a  place  in  one  or  other  ti 
the  species;  a  captain  who  selects  for  his  team  skilful  batsmen 
and  bowlen  only  is  guilty  of  an  incomplete  division  of  the  whole 
(iSDCtion  of  a  cricket  team  by  omitting  to  provide  himself  with 
goodfieldcrs.  Recdlincarfigureacannotbedividedintotriangles 
and  quadrilaterals  because  there  are  rectilinear  figures  which 
have  CBore  than  (our  aides.    On  the  other  hand,  triangles  can  be 


divided  into  equilateral,  isosceles  and  *cal(na,ainctDft  other  kind 
of  triangle  can  exist  (:)  DivisitH  mwf  bt  extlmsit,  that  is,  each 
species  must  be  complete  in  itself  and  not  contain  members  of 
another  spedes.  Nomemberofagenusmustbeincludedinnwr* 
than  one  of  the  species.  (3)  In  every  division  M<re  mw/  ba  but  otw 
prindtle  ijnndamenlttm  dinsionis).  The  members  of  a  genus 
may  differ  from  one  another  in  many  respects,  <.g.  books  may 
be  divided  according  to  external  form  into  quarto,  octavo,  &c 
or  according  to  binding  into  calf,  doth,  paper-backed  and  so  on. 
They  cannot,  however,  be  divided  logically  into  quarto,  paper- 
backed, novels  and  remaindeo.  When  more  than  one  priodple  is 
«sedinadivisionitiscalled"crossdivision."  {sl^D^isianmust 
proceed  paduatty  ("  Divisio  non  facit  saltum  "),  ijt.  the  genus 
must  be  resolved  into  the  next  highest  ("  proximate  ")  species. 
To  go  straight  from  a  niMiaiMi  fmu  to  very  small  spedes  is  of  no 
scientific  value. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  logical  division  is  concerned  exdusivdy 
with  univetsab  or  concepts;  division  Is  of  genus  and  spedes,  not 
of  particulars.  Two  other  kinds  of  division  ate  tccognired: — 
metaphysical  ditisioH,  the  sqiaAktion  in  thought  of  the  various 
qualities  possessed  Iv  »>  individual  thing  (a  piece  of  lead  haa 
weight,  colour,  4u.),  and  fkytStal  dtiikon  at  partUum,  the 
breaking  up  o(  an  <ri>ject  into  iU  parts  (a  watch  is  thought  of 
as  being  composed  of  case,  dial,  wotka,  &c}.  Logical  division  is 
closely  allied  with  kigical  definition  (7.*.]. 

DIVOBCB  (Lat.  ittorHum,  derived  from  dis-,  apart,  and 
terkre,  to  turn),  the  disaoluliiKi,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  tie 
of  marriage.  It  indudea  both  the  complete  abrogation  of  the 
marriage tdallon  knownaaa  divoftea  riiiai/a  malrimoiiii,  wliich 
carries  with  it  a  power  on  the  part  of  both  parties  to  the  marriage 
to  fcmany  other  persons  or  nch  other,  and  also  that  incomplete 
•eveiaace  not  involving  powers  to  remarry,  which  was  formerly 
known  as  divorce  a  oKKSs  <<  Mwv,  and.has  in  England  been  termed 
"  jndirial  separation."  Leia  strictly,  divorce  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  Include  judicial  dedatations  of  nuUityof  raaniage,  which, 
while  practically  terminating  the  marriage  relation,  proceed  in 
law  00  the  basis  of  the  marriage  never  having  been  legally 
established. 

The  conditions  under  which,  in  different  communities,  divoite 
has  at  different  times  been  permitted,  vary  with  the  aspects  io 
which  the  rdation  ol  marriage  («.«.)  has  been  regarded.  When 
marriage  has  been  deemed  to  be  the  acquisition  by  the  husband 
of  property  In  the  wife,  or  when  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  mere 
agreement  between  persons  capable  both  to  form  and  to  dissolve 
that  contract,  we  find  that  marriage  has  been  dissoluble  at  the 
will  of  the  husband,  or  by  agreement  d  the  husband  and  wife. 
Yet  even  in  these  cases  the  interest  of  the  whole  community  in 
the  purity  of  marriage  relationsiin  the  pecuniary  bearings  of  this 
particular  contract,  and  the  condition  of  children,  has  led  to  the 
impositionofrestrictionson,andtheattachmentofcanditions  to, 
the  terminalinn  of  the  obligations  consequent  on  a  marriage 
legally  contracted.  But  the  main  restrictions  on  liberty  of  divorca 
have  arisen  from  the  oonceptioo  of  marriage  entertained  by 
religions,  and  espef  iaily  by  one  religion.  Christianity  has  had  no 
greater  practical  effect  on  the  life  of  mankind  than  in  its  belief 
that  marriage  is  no  mere  dvil  contract,  but  a  vow  in  the  sight 
of  God  binding  the  parties  by  obligations  of  oonscienoe  abo%-« 
and  beyond  those  of  dvil  law.  Translating  this  conception  into 
practice,  Chtistiaaity  not  only  profoundly  modified  the  legal- 
oonditioas  of  divorce  as  (onnulated  io  the  Roman  dvil  law,  but 
in  its  own  canon  law  defined  its  own  rule  of  divorce,  going  so  far 
as  in  the  Western  (at  least  in  its  unreformed  condition),  though 
not  the  Eastern,  branch  of  Christendom  to  forbid  all  complete 
divorces,  that  is  to  say,  all  dissolutions  of  marriage  carrying  with 
them  the  right  to  remarry. 

UlSTOKY 

The  Romam  Ltxs  «/  Dimct  before  JusHxian. — The  history  o( 
divorce,  therefore,  practically  b^na  with  the  hiw  of  Rome.  It 
took  itsearllestcolourfrom  that  conception  of  the  pairia  poteslas, 
or  the  power  of  the  head  of  the  family  over  its  members,  which 
enters  so  deeply  into  the  Jurisprudence  of  ondent  Rome.    Tba 
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wife  was  tmufetred  at  mirriage  to  tlic  authority  of  Iwr  husband, 
(»  Moiuu,  and  coDttquently  became  so  far  labject  to  faim  that 
be  could,  at  his  wfll,  lenounce  his  rule  over  her,  and  terminate  bis 
companionship,  subject  at  least  to  an  adjustment  of  the  pecuniary 
rights  which  were  disturbed  by  such  action.  So  clearly  was  the 
power  of  the  husband  derived  from  that  of  the  father,  that  for  a 
long  period  a  father,  in  the  exercise  of  his  polcstas,  could  talie  his 
daogfatei  from  her  husband  against  the  wishes  of  both.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  this  power,  anomalous  as  it  appears,  was  not 
unexercised,  as  we  find  that  a  constitution  of  Antoninus  Pius 
prohibited  a  father  from  disturbing*  harmonious  union,  and 
Marcus  AureKus  afterwards  limited  this  prohibition  by  allowing 
the  interference  of  a  father  for  strong  and  just  cause— mafia  et 
jusla  eausa  inlmenienl4.  Except  in  so  far  as  it  was  restrained 
by  special  legislation,  the  authority  of  a  husband  in  the  matter 
of  divorce  was  absolute.  As  early  Indeed,  however,  as  the  time  of 
Romulus,  it  is  said  that  the  sute  assoted  its  interest  in  the 
permanence  of  marriage  by  forbidding  the  repudiation  of  wives 
unless  they  were  guilty  of  adultery  or  of  drinking  wine,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  the  whole  of  an  offender's  property,  one-half  of  iriiich 
went  to  the  wife,  the  other  to  Ceres.  But  the  law  of  the  Xn, 
Tables,  in  turn,  allowed  freedom  of  divorce.  Jt  would  appear, 
however,  that  the  sense  of  the  community  was  so  far  shocked  by 
(he  inhumanity  of  treating  a  wife  as  mere  property,  or  the  risk  of 
regarding  marriage  as  a  mere  terminable  contract,  that,  without 
crystallizing  into  positive  enactment,  it  operated  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  io  hardi  and  dangerous  a  power.  It  is  said  that  for 
Soo  years  no  husband  took  advantage  of  his  power,  and  it 
was  then  only  by  an  order  of  a  censor,  however  obtained,  that 
Spurius  Carvilius  Ruga  rq>udiated  his  wife  for  barrenness.  We 
may,  however,  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  genoineness  of  this 
censorial  order,  or  at  least  to  conjecture  the  influence  under  which 
the  censor  was  induced  to  intervene,  when  we  find  that  in  another 
instance,  that  of  L..\ntonius,acensorpunished  an  unjust  divorce 
by  expulsion  from  the  senate,  and  that  the  exercise  of  their  power 
Iqr  husbands  increased  to  a  great  and  alarming  extent.  Probably 
few  of  the  admirefs  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  orators  have  not 
regretted  his  summary  and  wholly  informal  repudiation  of 
Terentia.  At  last  the  kx  Julia  de  adtduriis,  while  recognlaing  a 
power  of  divorce  both  in  the  husband  and  in  the  wife,  imposed  on 
it,  in  the  public  interest,  serious  restrictions  and  conBe<iuences. 
It  required  a  written  bill  of  divorce  (tibtttus  repudii)  to  be  given 
in  the  presence  of  seven  witnesses,  who  must  be  Roman  citizens 
of  age,  and  the  divorce  must  be  publicly  registered.  The  act  was, 
however,  purely  an  act  of  the  party  periorming  it,  and  no  idea  of 
judicial  interierence  or  contract  seems  to  have  been  entertained. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  either  husband  or  wife  giving  the  bill  to 
acquaint  the  other  with  it  before  its  execution,  though  it  was 
considered  proper  to  deliver  the  bill,  when  made,  to  the  other 
party.  In  this  way  a  wife  could  divorceaIunatichusband,orthe 
pcterjamilias  of  a  lunatic  wife  could  divorce  her  from  her  husband. 
But  the  kx  Julia  was  also  the  first  of  a  series  of  enactments  by 
which  pecuniary  consequeiices  were  imposed  on  divorce  both  by 
husbands  and  wives,  whether  the  intentfon  was  to  restrain  divorce 
by  penalties  of  this  nature.  Or  to  readjust  pecuniary  relations 
settled  on  the  basis  of  marriage  and  dblurbed  by  its  rupture.  It 
was  provided  that  if  the  wife  was  guilty  of  adultery,  her  husband 
in  divorcing  her  could  retain  one-sixth  of  her  its,  but  if  she  had 
committedaIessseriousoffence,one-etghth.  If  the  husband  was 
guilty  of  adultery,  he  had  to  make  immediate  restitution  of  her 
dowry,  or  If  it  consisted  of  land,  the  annual  proceeds  for  three 
years;  if  he  was  guilty  of  a  less  serious  offence,  he  had  six  months 
within  which  to  restore  the  dot.  If  both  parUcs  were  in  fault,  no 
penalty  fell  on  either.  The  kx  Julia  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
acts  of  legislation  extending  and  modifying  its  provisions.  The 
legislation  of  Constantine,  AD.  331,  specified  certain  causes  for 
which  alone  a  divorce  could  take  place  without  the  imposition  of 
pecuniary  penalties.  There  were  three  causes  for  which  a  wife 
could  divorce  her  husband  with  impunity:  (i)  murder,  (j) 
preparation  of  poisons,  (3)  violation  of  tombs;  but  if  she  divorced 
Min  (or  any  other  cause,  such  as  drunkenness,  or  gambling  or 
immoral  society,  sheforfeited  her  dowry  and  incurred  the  further 


penalty  of  deportation.  There  were  also  three  causes  for  which  a 
husband  could  divorce  his  wife  without  incurribg  any  penalty: 
(r)  adultery,  (3)  preparation  of  poisons,  (3)  acting  as  a  procuress. 
If  he  divorced  her  for  any  other  cause,  he  forfeited  all  interest  in 
her  dowry;  and  if  he  married  again,  the  first  wife  could  take  the 
dowry  of  the  second. 

In  A.D.  431  the  emperors  Honorius  and  Theodosius  enacted 
a  law  of  divorce  whidi  introduced  limitations  on  the  power  of 
remarriage  as  an  addiUmoI  penalty  in  certain  cases.  As  regards  a 
wife:  (i)  if  she  divorced  her  husband  for  grave  reasons  or  crime, 
she  retained  her  dowry  and  could  remarry  after  five  years; 
(3)  if  she  divoroed  him  for  criminal  conduct  or  moderate  foulta, 
she  forfeited  her  dowry,  became  incapable  of  remarriage,  and  hablc 
to  deportation,  nor  could  the  emperor's  prerogative  of  pardon  be 
exerted  in  her  favour.  As  regards  a  husband:  if  he  divorced  his 
wife  (i)  for  serious  crime,  he  retained  the  dowry  and  could  t^ 
marry  immediately;  (3)  for  criminal  conduct,  he  did  not  retain 
the  dowry,  but  could  remarry;  (3)  for  mere  dislike,  he  for- 
feited the  property  brought  into  the  marriage  and  could  not 
remarry. 

In  A.D.  449  the'  law  of  divorce  was  rendered  simpler  and 
certainly  more  facile  by  Iheodosius  and  Valentinian.  It  was 
provided  that  a  wife  could  divorce  her  husband  witliout  incurring 
any  penalty  if  he  was  convicted  of  any  one  of  twelve  offences: 
(i)  treason,  (3)  adultory,  (3)  homicide,  (4)  poisoning,  (5)  forgery, 
(6)  violating  tombs,  (7)  stealing  from  a  church,  (8)  robbery, 
(9)  cattle-stealing,  (10)  attempting  his  wife's  life,  (i  r)  beating  Us 
wife,  (13)  introducing  immoral  women  to  his  house.  If  the  wife 
divorced  her  husband  for  any  other  cause,  she  forfeited  her  dowry, 
and  could  not  marry  again  for  five  years.  A  husband  could 
divorce  his  wife  without  incurring  a  penalty  for  any  of  these 
reasons  except  the  last,  and  also  for  the  following  reasons: 
(i)  gnng  to  dine  with  men  dther  than  her  relations  without 
the  knowledge  or  against  the  wish  of  her  husband;  (3)  going 
from  home  at  night  against  his  wish  without  reasonable 
cause;  (3)  frequenting  the  drcus,  theatre  or  amphitheatre 
after  being  forbidden  by  her  husband.  If  a  husband  divorced 
his  wife  for  any  other  reason,  he  forfeited  all  interest  in  his 
wife's  dowry,  and  also  any  property  he  brought  into  the 
marriage. 

The  above  sketch  of  the  legislation  prior  to  the  time  of 
Justinian,  '•diileit  indicates  a  desire  to  place  the  husband  and  wife 
on  something  like  terms  of  equality  as  regards  divorce,  indicates 
ahw,  byitsforbiddingicmaTriageandby  its  pecuniary  provisions 
in  certain  cases,  a  sense  in  the  community  of  the  importance  la 
the  public  interest  of  restraining  the  violation  of  the  contract  of 
marriage.  But  to  the  Roman  marriage  was  primarily  a  contract, 
and  therefore  side  by  side  with  this  legislation  there  always 
existed  a  power  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent.  We  must  now 
turn  to  those  principles  of  the  Christian  reUgioa  which,  in 
combination  with  the  legislation  above  described,  produced 
the  law  formulated  by  Justillian.^ 

The  Ckrislian  Viev)  of  Divorce. — The  Christian  law  of  divorce 
as  enunciated  by  its  Founder  was  expressed  in  a  few  words, 
but  these,  unfortunately,  by  no  means  of  agreed  interpretation. 
To  appreciate  them  it  b  necessary  to  consider  the  enactment  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  also  was  expressed  in  few  words,  but  of  a 
meaning  involved  in  much  doubt.  ThephraseinDeutxxiv.  1-4, 
which  Is  translated  in  the  Authorized  Version  "  some  unclean- 
ness,"  but  in  the  Revised  Version,  "  some  unseemly  thing,"  and 
which  is  the  only  cause  stated  to  justify  the  giving  of  a  "  bill  of 
divorcement,"  was  limited  by  the  school  of  Shanmai  to  moral 
delinquency,  but  was  extended  by  the  rival  school  of  Hillel  to 
causes  of  trifling  importance  or  even  to  motives  of  caprice.  The 
wider  interpretation  would  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  words 
of  Christ  (Matt.  v.  31),  who.  In  indicating  His  own  doctrine  ia 
contradistinction  to  die  law  of  Moses,  said, "  Whosoever  shall  put 
away  his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication  (mpvclas), 
causeth  her  to  commit  adultery;  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her 
that  is  divorced  committcth  adultery."  The  meaning  of  these 
words  of  Christ  Himself  has  been  involved  in  controversy,  which 
perhaps  was  nowhere  carried  00  with  greater  aciitenets  or  under 
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more  critical  conditions  ttian  within  the  walls  of  the  British 

parliament  during  the  passage  of  the  Divorce  Act  of  1857.    That 

they  justify  divorce  of  a  complete  kind  for  moral  dolinquency 

of  some  nature  is  supported  by  the  opinion  probably  of  every 

competent  scholar.     But  scholars  of  eminence  have  sought 

to  restrict  the  meaning  of   the  X4>oj  lopwios  to  antenuptial 

incontinence  concealed   from   the   husband,   and    to   exclude 

sdultery.    The  effect  of  this  view  commends  itself  to  thcadhcrcnU 

of  the  Church  of  Rome,  because  it  places  the  right  to  separation 

between  iusband  and  wife,  not  on  a  cause  supervening  after 

a  marriage,  which  that  Church  seeks  to  regard  as  absolutely 

indissoluble,  but  on  invalidity  in  the  contract  of  marriage  itself, 

f.nd  which  may  therefore  render  the  marriage  liable  to  be  declared' 

void  without  impugning  its  indissoluble  character  when  rightly 

contracted.    The  narrower  view  of  the  meaning  of  Topi-eia!  has 

been  maintained  by,  among  others,  Dr  Dollinger  {First  Ages  of  lie 

Church,  ii.  216);  but  those  who  will  consider  the  arguments  of 

Professor  Conington  in  reply  to  Dr  DoUinger  (Conkmp.  Review 

May  1869)  will  probably  assign  the  palm  to  the  English  scholar. 

A  more  general  view  points  in  the  same  direction.     It  is  quite  true 

that  under  the  Mosaic  law  antenuptial  incontinence  was,  as  was 

also  adultery,  punishable  with  death.     But  when  we  consider 

the  effect  of  adultery  not  only  .is  a  moral  fault,  but  as  violating 

the  solemn  contract  of  marriage  and  vitiating  its  objects,  it  is 

inconceivable  that  Christ,  in  employing  a  term  of  general  import 

intended  to  limit  it  to  one  kind,  and  tliat  the  less  serious,  of 

incontinence. 

.   Effect  oj  Christianity  on  the  Law  cj  Rome.—'Tha  modification 
in  the  civil  law  of  Rome  effected  by  Justinian  under  the  joint 
inffuence  of  the  previous  law  of  Rome  and  that  of  ChrisUanity 
was  remarkable.    Gibbon  has  summed  up  the  change  effected  in 
the  law  of  Rome  with  characteristic  accuracy:  "  The  Christian 
princes  were  the  first  who  specified  the  just  causes  of  a  private 
divorce;  their  instituUons  from  Constantinc  to  Justinian  appear 
to  fluctuate  between  the  customs  of  the  empire  and  the  wishes  of 
the  Church;  and  the  author  of  the  Novels  too  frequently  reforms 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pandects."  Divorce  by  mutual 
consent,  hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  absolutely  free,  was  prohibited 
(Nov.  J 1 7)  except  in  three  cases:  (i)  when  the  husband  was 
impotent;  (2)  when  cither  husband  or  wife  desired  to  enter  a 
monastery;  and  (3)  when  either  of  them  was  in  captivity  for  a 
certain  length  of  time.    It  is  obvious  that  the  two  first  of  these 
exceptions  might  well  commend  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the 
Church,  the  former  as  being  rather  a  matter  of  nullity  of  marriage 
than  of  divorce,  the  latter  as  admitting  the  paramount  claims  of 
the  Church  on  its  adherents,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  words  of  St  Paul  himself,  who  clearly  contemplated  a 
separation  between  husband  and  wife  as  allowable  in  case  either 
of  them  did  not  hold  the  Christian  faith  (i  Cor.  vii.  1 2).    At  a  later 
period  Justinian  placed  a  further  restriction  or  even  prohibition 
on  divorce  by  consent  by  enacting  that  spouses  dissolving  a 
marnage  by  mutual  consent  should  forfeit  all  their  property,  and 
be  confined  for  Ufe  in  a  monastery,  which  was  to  receive  one-third 
of  the  forfeited  property,  the  remaining  two-thirds  going  to  the 
children  of  the  marriage.    The  cause  stated  for  this  remarkable 
BlteraUon  of  the  law,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  conception  of 
Biarnage  as  a  ciWl  contract  ut  nan  Dei  judicium  conlemnalur 
(Nov.   134),  mdicates  the  influence  of  the  Christian  idea  of 
tnarriage.    That  influence,  however,  did  not  long  continue  in  its 
full  force.    The  prohibitions  of  Justinian  on  divorce  by  consent 
were  repealed  by  Justin  (Nov.  140),  his  successor.    "  He  yielded," 
Wys  Gibbon,  "  to  the  prayers  of  his  unhappy  subjects,  and 
restored  the  Lbcrty  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent;  the  civilians 
were  unammous,  the  theologians  were  divided,  and  the  ambiguous 
ivord  which  contains  the  precept  of  Christ  is  flexible  to  any  inter- 
pretation that  the  wisdom  of  a  legislature  can  demand."    It  was 
tfifficull,  the  enactment  stated,  "  to  reconcUe  those  who  once 
Jame  to  hate  each  other,  and  who,  if  compelled  to  live  together 
ixequenily  attempted  each  other's  lives." 
•  Justinian  further  re-enacted,  with  some  motlifications,  the 
jKJwer  of  divorce  by  a  husband  or  wife  against  the  will  of  the  other. 
Uivorcc  bya  wife  was  allowed  in  five  cases  (Nov.  11;):  (1)  the 
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husband  being  party  or  privy  To" conspiracy  against  the  state; 
(2)  attempting  his  wife's  hfe,  or  failing  to  disclose  to  her  plots 
against  it;  (j)  attempting  to  induce  his  wife  to  commit  adultery; 
(4)  accusing  his  wife  falsely  of  adultery;  (s)  taking  a  woman  t» 
hvc  m  the  house  with  his  wife,  or,  after  warning,  frequenting 
a  house  in  the  same  town  with  any  woman  other  than  his  wife. 
If  a  wife  divorced  her  husband  for  one  of  these  reasons  she 
recovered  her  dowry  and  any  property  brought  into  the  marriage 
by  her  husband  for  life  with  reversion  to  her  children  or  if  there 
were  no  children,  absolutely.  But  if  she  divorced  him  for  any 
other  reason,  the  provisions  of  the  enactment  of  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian  were  to  apply.  A  husband  was  aUowed  to  divoree  hit 
wife  for  any  one  of  seven  reasons:  (1)  failure  to  disclose  to  her 
husband  plou  against  the  sute;  (2)  adultery;  (3)  attempting  or 
fading  to  disclose  plots  agdinst  her  husband's  Ufe;  (4}  frequenling 
dinners  or  baUs  with  other  men  against  her  husband's  wishes; 
(5)  remaimng  from  home  against  the  wishes  of  her  husband 
except  with  her  parents;  (6)  going  to  the  circus,  theatre  of 
amphitheatre  without  the  knowledge  or  contrary  to  the  pro- 
hibirion  of  her  husband;  (7)  procuring  abortion.  If  the  husband 
divorced  his  wife  for  any  one  of  these  reasons  he  retained  the 
dowry  absolutely,  or  if  there  were  children,  with  reversion 
to  them.  If  he  divorced  her  for  any  other  reason,  the  enact- 
ments of  Theodosius  and  Valenrinian  apphed.  In  any  case  of 
a  divorce,  if  the  father  or  mother  of  either  spouse  had  advanced 
the  dowry  and  it  would  be  forfeited  by  an  unreasonable  divorce, 
the  consent  of  the  father  or  mother  was  necessary  to  render 
the  divorce  valid. 

Efea  oj  Divorce  on  Children  in  the  Law  of  Rome— The  custody 
of  the  children  of  divorced  parenU  was  dealt  with  by  the  Roman 
law  m  a  hberal  manner.  A  constituUon  of  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  left  it  to  the  judge  to  determine  in  his  discretion  to 
which  of  the  p.-irenls  the  chUdren  should  go.  Justinian  enacted 
that  divorce  should  not  impair  the  rights  of  children  either  m  to 
inhentance  or  maintenance.  If  a  wife  divorced  her  husband  for 
good  cause,  and  she  remained  unmarried,  the  children  were  to  be 
in  her  custody,  but  to  be  maintained  by  the  father;  but  if  the 
mother  was  in  fault,  the  father  obtained  the  custody.  If  he  was 
unable,  from  want  of  means,  to  support  them,  but  she  was  able 
to  do  so,  she  was  obhged  to  take  them  and  support  them.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  these  provisions  as  to  childern  with  the 
pracUce  at  present  under  English  law,  which  in  this  respect 
reflects  so  closely  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  Rome. 

The  Canon  Law  of  Divorce— The  canon  law  of  Rome  vas  based 
on  two  main  principles:  (i)  That  there  could  be  no  divorce  a 
ancula  matrimonii,  but  only  a  mcnsa  cl  Ihoro.   The  rule  was  stated 
in  the  most  absolute  terms:  "  Quamdiu  vivil  vir  licet  adulter  sit, 
heel  sodomita,  licet  flagUiis  omnibus  cooper tus,  el  ab  uxore  pro  tier 
haec  scelera  dcrcticlus,  marilus  ejus  reputalur,  cui  allerum  vivum 
accpere  non  licet "  (Caus.  32,  Quaest.  7,  c.  7).     (2)  That  no 
divorce  could  be  had  at  the  will  of  the  parUes,  but  only  by  the 
sentence  of  a  competent,  that  is  to  say,  an  ecclesiastical,  court 
In  this  negation  of  a  right  to  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii  liei 
the  broad  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  of  Christendom.     The  Greek  Church,  under- 
standing the  words  of  Christ  in  thebroadcrsenscabovcmcntioned 
has  always  allowed  complete  divorce  with  a  right  to  remarry  for 
the  cause  of  adultery.    And  it  is  said  that  the  form  at  least  of 
an  anathema  of  the  council  of  Trent  was  modified  out  of  respect 
to  difference  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Church  (see  Pothier  5. 6.  2 1 ). 
The  papal  canon  law  allowed  a  divorce  a  mcnsa  el  Ihoro  for  six 
causes:   (i)   adultery  or  unnatural   offences;   (j)   impotency 
(3)  cruelty;  (4)  infidelity;  (s)  entering  into  rehgion;  (6)  con- 
sanguimty.    The  Church,  however,  always  assumed  to  itself 
the  right  to  grant  hcenccs  for  an  absolute  divorce;  and  further, 
by  claiming  the  power  to  declare  marriages  null  and  void' 
though  professedly  this  could  be  done  only  in  cases  where' 
the  original  conUact  could  be  said  to  be  void,  it  was,  aud 
IS  to  this  day,  undoubtedly  extended  in  practice  to  cases  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  original  contract  really 
void,  but  in  which  a  complete  divorce  is  on  other  grounds 
desinble. 
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Id  England  ths  law  o{  divorce,  originally  haied  on  the  canon 
)aw  of  Rome,  underwent  some,  though  Uule,  permanent  change 
at  the  Reformation,  but  was  profoundly  modified  by  the  ezerdae 
of  the  power  of  the  atate  through  legialatioD.  From  the  canon 
law  was  derived  the  principle  that  divans  could  legally  take 
l>lace  only  by  aentenceof  theconrt,  and  itevcr  at  the  will  of  the 
t>arties.  CompletediwDlcebatnewrbeoigovemedbyanyother 
principle  than  this;  and  in  so  br  as  an  incomplete  divorce  has 
become  practicable  at  the  will  of  the  parties,  it  has  been  by  the 
intervention  of  dvil  tribunals  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  Those  courts  ad<q>ted  as  ground  for  divorce 
is  menia  tt  Ihoro  the  main  grounds  allowed  by  Roman  canon  law, 
adultery  and  cruelty  (AyliSe,  33;  Co.  Lit.  loa;  i  Salk.  r63; 
Godolphin  Abridg,  49$).  The  causes  of  heresy  and  of  entering 
into  religion,  if  ever  they  were  recognized  in  Englajid,  ceased  to 
exist  at  the  Reformation. 

'.  The  principles  upon  which  the  English  ecclesiastical  cmrts 
proceeded  In  divorce  a  maua  et  Ikon  are  those  which  are  still  in 
force,  and  which  (with  some  modification  by  statutory  enactment) 
have  becnadministered  by  judicial  tribunals  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  courts  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  tberefbre 
,lhe  law  of  divorce,  was  administered  were,  until  1857,  the  conita 
of  the  various  dioceses,  including  that  of  the  archbbhop  of 
Canterbury,  known  as  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  that  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  known  as  the  Consistory  Court  of  York;  but  by 
statute  a  suitor  was  prevented  from  taking  proceedings  in  any 
court  except  that  determined  by  the  residence  of  the  person 
against  whom  proceedings  were  taken  (93  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9).  From 
these  courts  an  appeal  lay  to  delegate!  appointed  in  eadi  case  by 
the  crown,  until  the  establishment  of  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  piivy  council  m  183G,  when  the  appeal  was  given  to  the  crown 
as  advised  by  that  body. 

The  proof  of  adultery  (to  which  Isidore  in  his  Book  «/  Stf- 
wulogies  gives  the  {andful  derivation  of  "  ad  atltrias  Ikmtm  ") 
was  not  by  the  canon  law  as  received  in  England  restricted  by  the 
operation  of  arbitrary  rules.  It  was  never,  for  example,  required, 
as  by  the  law  of  Mahomet,  that  the  act  shonM  have  been  actually 
iseen  by  competent  witnesses,  nor  even  that  the  case  should  be 
^sed  on  any  particular  kind  of  proof.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
nature  of  the  offence  almost  inevitably  precluded  direct  evidence. 
One  rule,  however,  appears  to  have  commended  itself  to  the 
f  ramers  of  the  canon  law  as  too  genera]  in  its  application  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  prindple.  The  mere  confession  of  the  parties 
was  not  regarded  as  a  safe  ground  of  conviction;  and  this  rule 
was  formulated  by  a  decretal  epistle  of  Pope  CelesUne  HI.,  and, 
foUowing  it,  by  the  105th  of  tlw  Canons  of  1604.  This  rale  has 
[now  been  abrogated;  and  no  doubt  it  is  wiser  not  to  fetter  the 
Jdiscretion  of  the  tribunal  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  decid- 
ing particular  cases,  but  experience  of  divorce  proceedings  tends 
to  confirm  the  belief  that  this  rule  of  the  canon  law  was  founded 
00  an  accurate  appreciation  of  human  nature. 
>  Although,  therefore,  with  the  above  exception,  no  strict  rules 
of  the  evidence  necessary  to  establish  adnlteiy  have  ever  been 
cstabUdied  in  the  English  courts,  experience  has  indicated,  and 
hi  former  days  judges  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  often  expressed, 
the  lines  upon  which  such  proof  may  be  expected  to  proceed.  It 
is  necessary  and  snIBcient,  in  general,  to  prove  two  things — first 
the  guilty  affection  towards  each  other  of  the  persons  accused, 
and,  secondly,  an  opportunity  or  opportunities  of  which,  if  so 
minded,  their  passion  may  have  been  gratified.  It  is  obvious  that 
any  strong  proof  on  either  of  these  points  renders  strict  proof  on 
the  other  less  needful;  but  when  proof  on  both  is  afforded,  the 
common  sense  of  a  tribunal,  acting  with  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  may  be  trusted  to  draw  the  inevitable  conclusion. 

The  definition  of  cruelty  accepted  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
as  that  of  the  canon  law  is  the  same  as  that  which  prevails  at 
the  present  time;  and  the  view  of  the  law  taken  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  RiuseU  v.  Russtll  (1897  App.  Cas.  39s)  was  expressly 
based  on  the  view  of  cruelty  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the 
•cciealastical  law.^j^The  best  definitioobyolder  En^ish  writers 


b  probd)ly  to  be  found  far  Clarfce's /Vinir  (p.  144} : "  S  maritus 
fnerit  etga  uxorem  crndelis  et  ferax  ac  mortem  comminatus  et 
madiiaatna  fuerit,  vel  earn  inhnmaniter  verbis  et  verbenbus 
tractaverit,  et  aliquando  venenum  loco  potus  paraverit  vel 
aliqnod  simile  commiserit,  propter  quod  sine  periculo  vitae 
cum  marito  cohabitare  aut  obseqttia  conjugalia  impendere 
mm  audeat  .  .  .  consimili  etiam  causa  oompetit  viro  contra 
mulierem."  Lord  Stowell,  probably  the  greatest  master  of  the 
dvil  and  canon  law  who  ever  sat  in  an  English  court  of  justice, 
has  in  one  of  his  most  bmous  j\idgments  (£miu  v.  E»atu,  1 790, 
I  Hagg.  Coiuisl.  3$)  echoed  ttie  above  language  in  words  often 
quoted,  which  have  oonstituled  the  standard  exposition  of  the 
law  to  the  present  day.  "  In  the  older  cases,"  he  said,  "  of  this 
sort  which.  I  have  had' the  opportunity  of  lookmg  Into,  I  have 
observed  that  the  danger  of  Ufa,  limb  or  health  is  usually  in^ted 
as  the  ground  upon  which  the  court  has  proceeded  toascparation. 
This  doctrine  has  been  repeatedly  appUed  by  the  court  in  the 
cases  which  have  been  dted.  The  court  has  never  been  driven 
o9  this  grotwd.  It  has  always  been  jealous  of  the  inconvenience 
of  departing  from  it,  and  I  have  heard  no  one  case  dted  in  whidi 
the  court  has  granted  a  divorce  without  proof  given  of  a  reason- 
able apprehension  of  boilily  hurt.  I  say  an  apprehension,  because 
aasttredly  the  court  is  not  to  wait  till  the  hurt  Is  actually  done; 
but  the  apprehension  must  be  reasonable:  it  must  not  be  an 
apprdtenslon  arising  from  an  exquisite  and  diseased  sensibility  of 
mind.  Petty  vexations  applied  to  such  a  constitution  of  mind 
may  certainly  In  time  wear  out  the  animal  machine,  but  still 
they  are  not  cases  of  legal  relief;  people  must  relieve  themselves 
as  well  as  they  can  by  prudent  resistance,  by  calling  in  the 
succours  of  religion  and  the  consolation  of  friends;  but  the  aid  of 
courts  is  not  to  be  resorted  to  in  such  cases  with  any  effect."  The 
risk  of  personal  danger  in  cohabitation  constituted,  therefore, 
the  foundation  of  legal  cruelty.  But  this  does  not  exdude  such 
conduct  as  a  course  of  persistent  Ill-treatment,  though  not 
amounting  to  personal  violence,  especially  if  such  ill-treatment 
has  in  fact  caused  injury  to  health.  But  the  (Krson  complaining 
must  not  be  the  author  of  his  or  her  own  wrong.  If,  accordingly, 
one  of  the  spouses  by  his  or  her  conduct  Is  really  the  cause  of  the 
conduct  complained  of,  recourse  to  the  court  would  be  had  in  vain, 
the  true  remedy  lying  in  a  reformation  of  the  real  cause  of  the 
disagreement. 

In  addition  to  a  denial  of  the  charge  or  charges,  the  canon  law 
allowed  three  grounds  of  answer:  (t)  Compmsalto  eriminis,  a  set- 
off of  equal  guilt  or  recrimination.  This  prindple  is  no  doubt 
derived  from  the  Roman  law  and  it  had  the  effect  of  refusing  to 
one  guilty  spouse  the  remedy  of  divorce  against  the  other  although 
equally  guilty.  It  was  always  accepted  in  England,  although 
not  In  other  countries,  such  as  France  and  Scotland,  which  also 
followed  the  canon  or  dvil  law.  In  strictness,  recrimination 
applied  to  a  similar  offence  having  been  committed  by  the  party 
charging  that  offence.  But  a  decision  (t888)  of  the  English 
courts  shows  that  a  wife  who  had  committed  adultery  could  not 
bring  a  suit  against  her  husband  for  crudty  (Ofway  v.  Otivay  t3  P. 
D.  141).  (i)  Condaution.  If  the  compkinliig  spouse  has,  in  fact, 
forgiven  the  offence  complained  of,  that  constitutes  a  conditional 
bar  to  any  proceedings.  The  main  and  usual  evidence  of  such 
forgiveness  is  constituted  by  a  renewal  of  marital  Intercourse, 
and  it  is  difficult — perhaps  Impossible — to  Imagine  any  case  in 
which  such  intercourse  would  not  be  held  to  establish  condonation. 
But  condonation  may  be  proved  by  other  acts,  or  by  words, 
having  regard  to  the  drcumstances  of  each  case.  Condonation 
is,  however,  always  presumed  to  be  conditional  on  future  good 
behaviour,  and  misconduct  even  of  a  different  kind  revives  the 
fonAr  offence.  (3)  Coimitatict  constitutes  a  complete  answer  to 
any  charge.  Nor  need  the  husband  be  the  active  agent  of  the 
misconduct  of  the  wife.  Indifference  or  neglect  imputable  to  a 
corrupt  intention  are  suffident  It  will  be  seen  presently  that 
modern  statute  law  has  gone  further  in  this  direction.  It  is  to  be 
added  that  the  connivance  need  not  be  of  the  very  act  complained 
of,  but  may  be  of  an  act  of  a  similar  kind.  A  learned  judge, 
recalling  the  classical  anecdote  of  Maecenas  and  Galba,  said, "  A 
husband  la  not  permitted  to  say  nm  omnilnu  d»rmu>-"    The; 
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ecdcsiasdcal  courts  ibo'oonaidered  thedudves  boand  in  refiue 
leliel  if  there  was  shown  to  be  etttiaion  between  the  pcrties.  In 
its  primary  and  moM  general  sense  collusion  was  understood  to  be 
an  agreement  between  the  parties  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
court  by  false  or  fictitious  evidence;  for  example,  an  agreement 
to  commit,  or  appear  to  commit,  an  act  of  adultery.  CoUusion, 
however,  Is  not  limited  to  the  imposing  of  other  than  genuine 
evidence  on  the  court.  It  extends  to  an  agreement  to  withhold 
any  material  evidence;  and  indeed  is  canied  further,  andheld  to 
extend  to  any  agreement  which  may  have  the  effect  of  concealing 
the  real  and  complete  truth  from  the  court  (see  Ckmvkmird  v. 
Ckurctmard,  1894,  p.  161).  This  doctrine  was  of  considerable 
importance  even  in  the  days  when  only  divorces  a  imtnsa  el  tkora 
were  granted,  because  at  that  time  the  parties  weie  not  permittod 
to  separate  by  consent.  At  the  present  day  it  has  become,  with 
regard  to  divorce  a  vinculo  mclrimmm,  a  rule  of  greater  and  of 
more  far-reaching  importance. 

The  canon  law  as  accepted  in  England,  while  allowing  divorces 
of  the  nature  and  for  the  causes  above  mentioned,  actively  inter- 
fered to  prevent  separation  between  husband  and  wife  in  any 
other  manner.  A  suit  known  as  a  suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights  could  be  brought  to  compel  cohabitation;  and  on  evidence 
of  the  desertion  of  either  spouse,  the  court  ordered  a  return  to 
the  matrimonial  home,  though  it  carried  no  further  its  authority 
as  to  the  matrimonial  relations  within  the  home.  To  this  suit  an 
agreement  between  the  parties  constituted  no  answer.  But  an 
answer  was  afforded  by  any  conduct  which  would  have  supported 
a  decree  of  divorce  a  mensa  it  Ihoro.  It  is  a  question  whether, 
indeed,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  would  not  have  gone  further,  and 
refused  a  decree  of  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  on  grounds  which 
might  appear  adequate  to  justify  such  refusal,  though  not 
suHJcient  on  which  to  ground  a  decree  of  divorce,  llie  view  of  the 
court  of  appeal  and  the  House  of  Lords  has  given  some  colour  to 
this  opinion,  and  certainly  the  court  of  appeal  has  held,  although 
perhaps  somewhat  hastily,  that  the  effect  of  a  modern  statute  has 
been  to  allow  the  court  to  refuse  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  for 
causes  falling  short  of  what  would  constitute  ground  for  divorce 
IRusselt  V.  Russell,  iSgs,  p.  3:5)- 

Tbe  ecclesiastical  courts  provided  for  the  pecuniary  rights  of 
the  wife  by  granting  to  her  alimony  during  the  progress  of  the  suit, 
and  a  proper  allowance  after  its  termination  in  cases  in  which  she 
was  successful.  Such  payments  were  dependent  on  the  pecuniary 
means,  oifacuUUs,  as  they  were  termed,  of  the  husband,  and  were 
subject  to  subsequent  increase  or  diminution  in  proper  cases. 
But  the  ecclesiastical  courts  did  not  deal  with  the  custody  of 
the  children  of  the  marriage,  it  being  probably  considered  that 
that  matter  could  be  determined  by  the  common  law  rights  of 
the  father,  or  by  the  intervention  of  the  court  of  chancery. 

The  canon  law  fixed  no  period  of  limitation,  either  in  respect  of 
a  suit  for  divorce  or  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights;  but,  aa 
regards  at  least  suits  for  divorce,  any  substantial  delay  might  lead 
to  the  imputation  of  acquiescence  or  even  condonation.  To  that 
extent,  at  least,  the  maxim  vigilantitui  tun  dorpiietiiiius  Jura 
tutteniutU  applied. 

It  is  remarkable  that  desertion  by  either  party  to  a  marriage, 
except  as  giving  rise  to  a  suit  for  restitution,  was  not  treated  as  an 
offence  by  canon  law  in  England.  It  formed  no  ground  for  a  suit 
for  divorce,  and  constituted  no  answer  to  such  a  suit  by  way  of 
recrimination.  It  might  indeed  deprive  a  husband  of  his  remedy 
if  it  amounted  to  connivance,  or  perhaps  even  if  it  amounted  only 
to  culpable  neglect. 

The  canon  law,  as  administered  in  England,  has  kept  clear  the 
logical  distinction  which  exists  between  dissolving  a  marriage  and 
declaring  it  null  and  void.  The  result  has  been  that,  in  England 
at  least,  the  two  proceedings  have  never  been  allowed  to  pass  into 
one  another,  and  a  complete  divorce  has  not  been  granted  on 
pretence  of  a  cause  really  one  for  declaring  the  marriage  void  ab 
initio.  But  for  certain  causes  the  courts  were  prepared  to  declare 
a  marriage  null  and  void  on  the  suit  of  cither  party.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  a  marriage  void  or  only 
voidable,  though  in  both  cases  it  became  the  subject  of  a  simiUr 
declaration.    It  was  void  in  the  cases  of  incapacity  of  the  parlies 


to  contract  it,  arising  from  want  of  proper  age,  or  conaaBguinity, 
or  from  a  previous  marriage,  or  from  absence  of  consent,  a  state 
of  things  which  would  arise  if  the  marriage  were  compelled  by 
force  or  induced  by  fraud  as  to  the  nature  of  the  contract  entered 
into  or  the  personality  of  the  parties.  It  is  to  be  remained  that, 
in  England  at  least,  the  idea  of  fraud  as  connected  with  the 
solem^zation  of  marriage  has  been  kept  within  tlMse  narrow 
limita.  Fraud  of  a  different  kind,  such  aa  deception  as  to  the 
property  or  position  of  the  husband  or  wife,  or  antercdent 
impurity  of  the  wife,  even  if  resulting  in  a  concealed  pregnancy, 
has  not  in  England  (though  the  last-mentioned  cause  has  in  other 
countries)  been  held  a  ground  for  the  vitiation  of  a  marriage 
contract.  A  matriage  was  vddable,  and  could  be  declared  void, 
on  the  ground  of  physical  incapacity  of  either  spouse,  the  absence 
of  intercourse  between  the  parties  after  a  sufficient  period  of 
opportunity  being  almost,  if  not  quite,  conclusive  on  ihis  subject. 

With  regard  to  one  cause  of  nullity  (he  legislation  interfered 
from  consideration,  it  is  said,  of  a  case  of  special  hardship. 
Before  the  &Iatriage  Act  of  183s  marriages  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  were  only  voidable  by  a 
decree  of  the  court,  and  remained  valid  unless  challenged  during 
the  lifetime  of  both  the  parties.  But  this  act,  while  providing 
that  DO  previous  marriage  between  persons  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  should  be  annulled  by  a  decree  of  the  ecdcsiasiical 
court  pronounced  in  a  suit  depending  at  the  time- of  the  passing 
of  the  act,  went  00  to  render  aH  such  marriages  thereafter  con- 
tracted in  England  "  absolutely  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  whatever." 

Another  suit  was  aUowed  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  whick 
should  be  mentioned,  although  its  bearing  on  divorce  is  indirect. 
This  was  the  suit  for  jacUtation  0/  marria%e,  which  in  the  case 
of  any  person  falsely  asserting  his  ox  her  marriage  to  another, 
allowed  such  person  to  be  put  to  perpetual  silence  by  .an  order 
of  the  court.  This  suit,  which  has  been  of  roro  occurrence 
(though  there  was  an  insunce,  Thompson  v.  Rourkt,  in  1892), 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  validity  of  a  marriage.  The  legislature,  has,  however,  in  the 
Legitimacy  Declaration  Act  of  1858,  provided  a  ready  means  by 
which  the  validity  of  marriages  and  the  legitimacy  of  children 
can  be  determined,  and  the  procedure  provided  has  repeatedly 
been  utilised. 

It  should  be  added,  as  a  matter  dosdy  akin  to  the  proceeding* 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  that  the  common  law  took  cognizance 
of  one  phase  of  matrimonial  relations  by  allowing  an  action  by 
the  husband  against  a  paramour,  known  as  an  action  for  criminal 
conversation.  In  such  an  action  a  husband  could  recover 
damages  estimated  according  to  the  loss  he  was  supposed  to  have 
sustained  by  the  seduction  and  loss  of  his  wife,  the  punishment 
of  the  seducer  not  being  altogether  excluded  from  consideration. 
Although  this  action  was  not  unfrequently  (and  indeed,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  divoroe,  necessarily)  brought,  it  was  one  which 
naturally  was  regarded  with  disfavour. 

Efect  of  the  Reformation. — Great  as  was  the  indirect  effect  of 
the  Reformation  upon  the  law  of  divorce  in  England,  the  direct 
effect  was  small.  It  mighty  indeed,  have  been  supposed  that  the 
disappearance  of  the  sacramental  idea  of  marriage  eDtertalned  by 
the  Roman  Church  would  have  ushered  in  the  greater  (reedom 
of  divorce  which  had  been  associated  with  matriage  regarded 
as  a  dvil  contract.  And  to  some  extent  this  was  the  case.  It 
was  for  some  time  supposed  that  the  sentences  of  divorce 
pronounced  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  acquired  the  effect 
of  allowing  remarriage,  and  such  divorces  were  in  some  cases 
granted.  In  Lord  Northampton's  case  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
the  delegates  pronounced  in  favour  of  a  second  marriage  after  a 
divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro.  It  was,  however,  finally  decided  in 
Poljambe's  case,  in  the  44th  year  of  Elizabeth,  that  a  marriage 
validly  contracted  could  not  be  dissolved  for  any  cause.  But 
the  growing  sense  of  the  right  to  a  complete  divorce  for  adequate 
cause,  when  no  longer  any  religious  law  to  the  contrary  could 
be  validly  asserted,  in  time  compelled  the  discovery  of  a  remedy. 
The  commission  appointed  by  Ilenry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  to 
reform  the  ecclesiastical  law  drew  up  the  elaborate  report  knowo 
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w  the  Ktlmmatio  Lttum,  BUd  \a  tbh  th«y  recommended  that 
divorctt  a  menta  el  llwto  should  be  abolished,  and  in  their  place 
cumplele  divorce  allowed  for  the  causes  o{  adultery,  desertion 
aad  cruelty.  These  iHoposab,  however,  never  became  law.  In 
i66«  a  private  act  of  parliament  was  granted  in  the  case  of  Lord 
de  Root,  and  this  was  followed  by  another  in  the  case  of  the  duk* 
e(  Norfolk  in  i69>.  Such  acts  wcte,  however,  rare  until  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  only  five  acta  passing  before 
that  period.  Aftctwaurds  their  number  conaiderably  increased. 
Between  1715  and  1775  there  were  sixty  such  acts,  in  the  next 
twenty-five  years  then  were  seventy-four,  and  between  1800  and 
iSso  there  were  ninety.  In  1899  alone  there  were  seven,  and  in 
1830  nine. 

-  Thejurisdiction  thus  atstuned  by  parb'ament  to  grant  abaohite 
divorces  was  exerdaed  with  great  care.  The  case  was  fully 
investigated  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  not 
only  waa  the  substance  of  justice  so  secured,  bat  the  House  of 
Lords  further  required  that  applicatian  to  parliament  should  be 
preceded  by  a  successful  suit  in  the  ecdrsiastical  courts  resnltbg 
in  a  decree  of  divorce  a  awnM  W  (ion,  and  in  the  case  of  a  husband 
being  the  applicant,  a  successful  action  at  commeo  law  and  the 
(ocovery  of  damagfs  against  the  paraaour.  In  this  way,  and 
also,  if  needful,  on  its  own  initiative,  the  House  of  Lords  provided 
that  there  should  be  no  connivance  or  collusion.  Care  was  also 
taken  that  a  prqier  aliowaoce  was  secured  to  the  wife  in  cases 
ki  which  she  was  not  the  oSeading  party.  This  procedure  is  still 
pursued  in  the  case  of  Irish  divorces. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  necessity  for  costly  proceedings 
before  the  Bouses  of  Parliament  imposed  great  hardship  00  the 
nass  of  the  populatiao,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
hardship  waa  deeply  felt.  Repeated  proposals  were  made  to 
parlianiient  with  a  view  to  reform  of  the  law,  and  more  than  one 
commission  reported  on  the  subject.  It  is  said  that  the  final 
impetos  was  given  by  an  address  to  a  prisoner  by  Ur  Justice 
Uanlc.  The  prisoner's  wife  had  deserted  him  with  her  paramotu", 
and  he  married  again  during  her  Efetime.  He  was  indicted  for 
bigamy,  and  convicted,  and  Mr  Justice  Manle  sentenced  him  in 
the  following  iitords>— "  FrisMer  at  the  bar:  You  iuve  been 
convicted  of  the  offence  of  bigamy,  that  is  to  say,  of  marrying 
a  womaa  wUie  you  had  a  wife  still  alive,  though  It  Is  true  she 
has  deserted  yon  and  is  living  in  adultery  with  another  man. 
You  have,  therefore,  committed  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  your 
eountry,  and  you  hove  also  acted  under  a  very  seriois  misappre- 
kenaion  of  the  couixe  wfaidi  yon  ought  to  have  pursued.  You 
should  Iuve  gone  to  tlie  ecdeaiaatial  court  and  there  obtained 
against  your  wife  a  decree  a  mtna  it  Hum.  You  should  then 
have  brought  an  action  fat  the  courts  of  common  law  and  re- 
covered, as  no  doubt  you  wooU  have  iceovned,  damages  against 
your  wife's  paramoor.  Armed  with  these  decrees,  you  should 
have  approached  tlie  legisfaUure  and  obtalMd  an  act  of  parliament 
which  would  have  rendered  yon  free  and  legaHy  competent  to 
marry  the  person  whom  you  have  taken  on  yonneH  to  marry 
with  no  such  sanctioo.  It  is  quite  tnie  that  these  proceedings 
would  have  oast  you  many  hundreds  «{  pounds,  whereas  you 
prebaUy  have  not  as  many  pence.  But  the  law  knows  no  dis- 
tinction between  rich  and  poor.  The  sentcace  of  the  coort  upon 
yon,  therefore,  is  that  you  be  imprisoned  for  one  day,  which 
period  has  already  been  exceeded,  aa  you  have  been  fa)  custody 
aocc  tbe  commencemsnt  of  the  asaiaes."  The  grave  iroay  of  the 
leanied  judge  waa  felt  to  icpresent  tndy  a  state  of  things  well- 
nigh  intolerable,  and  a  reform  in  tte  law  of  divorce  was  leit  to  bo 
inevttaUe.  The  hoar  and  the  man  came  in  1857,  tbe  roan  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Richard  Bethell  (afterwards  Lard  Westbttr^^,  then 
attotney-gencraL 

Tkt  Act  of  rJ57.— Probably  few  racaauMa  have  been  conceived 
wkh  socb  consummate  riclH  aiid  knowledge,  aad  lew  conducted 
thnitt|)i  parliament  with  such  dexterity  and  determinotlon. 
The  leading  opponent  of  the  measure  was  Mr  Gladstone,  backed 
by  the  seal  of  the  High  Chureh  party  and  inspired  by  his  own 
aialchlcss  subtlety  and  resource.  Bus  the  coMest  proved  to  be 
unequal,  andaftcr  debates  in  which  every  line,  almost  every  word, 
M  Uie  neaavf*  was  bdtly  oooMitad,  etpadal^  hi  the  House  of 


Commoia,  tlie  meaMre  emerged  substantially  as  it  had  been 
introdaeed.  Not  tbe  least  part  of  the  merit  and  success  of  the 
act  of  1857  is  due  to  the  skill  which,  while  effecting  a  great  social 
change,  did  so  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  innovation. 
The  act  (which  came  into  operation  on  the  ist  of  January  1858) 
embodied  two  main  principles:  i.  The  constitution  of  a  hy 
court  for  the  administratis  of  all  matteti  connected  with 
divorce,  s.  The  transfer  to  that  court,  with  as  little  change  as 
possible,  M  the  powers  exercised  in  matrimonial  matters  by 
(a)  the  House  of  Lords,  (()  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  (c)  the  courts 
of  common  law. 

n*  CttatUaHtH  «/  «k  Ctirl.—'tbt  new  court,  termed  "  The 
Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimoidal  Causes,"  waa  constituted  by 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  chiefs  and  the  senior  puisne  judges  of  the 
three  courts  of  comniou  law,  aad  the  judge  of  the  court  of  probate 
(which  was  also  established  in  t857),  but  the  functions  of  the 
court  were  practically  entrusted  to  the  judge  of  the  court  of 
probate,  termed  the  "  Judge  Ordinary,"  who  thus  in  matters 
of  probate  and  divorce  became  the  representative  of  the  former 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  judge  ordinary  waa  empowered 
either  to  sit  alone  or  with  one  or  more  of  the  other  judges  to 
conslttote  a  full  court.  The  parties  to  a  suit  obtained  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  of  all  disputed  questions  of  fact;  and  the  rules 
of  evidence  of  the  common  law  courts  were  made  to  apply. 
An  ».ppai  to  the  full  court  was  given  in  all  matters,  which  the 
judge  ordinary  was  enabled  to  bear  sitting  alone. 

I.  To  this  court  were  transferred  all  the  poweis  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  with  regard  to  suits  for  divorce  a  mtMtt  et  Oun,  to 
which  the  name  waa  given  of  suits  for  "  judicial  separation," 
nuinty,  restitution  of  conjugal  ri^ts,  and  jactitation  of  marriage, 
and  in  all  such  proceedings  It  was  expressly  enacted  (sec.  »)  that 
the  court  should  act  on  principles  and  rules  as  nearly  as  possible 
conformable  to  the  prSidpIes  and  rules  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  Judicial  separation  could  be  obtained  by  either  husband 
or  wife  for  adultery,  or  cruelty,  or  desertion  continued  for  two 
or  more  years. 

3.  There  were  also  transferred  to  tbe  coart  powers  equivalent 
to  those  exercised  by  the  legislature  in  granting  absohite  divorce. 
The  husband  could  obtain  a  divorce  for  adultery,  the  wifk  could 
obtain  a  divorce  for  adultery  coupled  with  cruelty  or  desertion 
for  two  or  more  years,  and  also  for  incestuous  or  bigamous 
adultery,  or  rape,  or  unnatural  offences.  The  same  conditions 
as  had  been  requited  by  the  legislature  were  insisted  on.  A 
petition  for  dissolution  (sec  jo)  was  to  be  dismissed  in  case  of 
connivance,  condonation  or  collusion;  and  farther,  the  court 
had  power,  thouj^  it  was  not  compelled,  to  dismiss  such  petition 
if  the  petitioner  had  been  guilty  of  adultery,  or  if  there  had  been 
unreasonable  delay  in  presenting  or  prosecuting  the  petition,  or 
if  tbe  petitioner  had  been  guilty  of  cruelty  or  desertion  without 
reasonable  excuse,  or  of  wilful  neglect  or  misconduct  conducing 
to  the  adultery.  The  exercise  of  these  discretionary  powcre  of 
the  court,  just  and  yaluablfc  as  they  undoubtedly  arc,  has  been 
attended  with  some  difficidty.  But  the  view  of  the  legisfaiture 
has  on  the  whole  been  understood  to  be  that  the  adultery  of  H 
petitioner  should  not  constitute  a  bar  to  bis  or  her  proceeding, 
if  it  has  been  caused  by  the  misconduct  of  the  respondent,  and 
that  cruelty  should  not  constitute  such  a  bar  unless  it  has  caused 
or  contributed  to  the  misconduct  of  the  respondent.  But  the 
court,  while  regarding  its  powers  as  those  of  a  judicial  and  not 
an  arbitrary  dbcretion,  has  declined  to  fetter  itself  by  any  fixed 
rule  of  interpretation  or  practice. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  act  assigned  a  new  force  to 
desertion.  The  ecclesiastical  law  regarded  it  only  as  suggestive 
of  connlvanee-or  culpable  neglect.  But  the  act  of  t8s7  made  it 
(i)  a  ground  of  judicial  separation  if  continued  for  two  years, 
(a)  a  ground  in  part  of  dissolution  of  marriage  if  continued  for 
the  same  period,  (3)  a  bar,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  a 
petition  for  dissolution,  though  it  was  not  made  in  a  similar  way 
any  bar  to  a  suit  for  judicial  separation.  It  is  also  to  be  obser.'''d 
that  the  act  was  confined  to  causes  of  divorce  recognized  by  the 
ecclesiastical  law  as  administered  in  England.  It  did  not  ei'tbet 
extend  the  causes  of  a  suit  for  nullity  by  adding  such  gro«iiri)»as 
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aatenuptial  IncontineBCe,  even  if  tecomptaied  with  pregnancy, 
nor  did  it  borrow  from  the  civil  law  of  Rome  eitiier  lunicy  or 
crime  u  grounds  for  divorce. 

^  Much  conunent  lia*  been  made  on  the  difletent  grounds  on 
which  divorce  is  allowed  to  a  husband  and  to  a  wife,— it  being 
necessary  to  prove  infidelity  in  both  cases,  but  a  wife  being 
compeiled  to  show  either  an  aggravation  of  that  offence  or  an 
addition  to  it.  Opinions  probably  will  always  differ  whether  the 
two  sexes  should  be  placed  on  an  equality  in  this  respect,  abstract 
justice  being  invoked,  and  the  idea  of  marriage  as  a  mere  contract 
pointing  in  one  direction,  and  social  considerations  in  the  other. 
But  the  reason  of  the  legislature  for  making  the  distinction  is 
dear.  It  is  that  the  wife  is  entitled  to  an  alisolute  divorce  only 
if  her  reconciliation  with  her  husband  is  neither  to  be  eiptctrd 
nordesired.  This  was  no  doubt  the  view  taken  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  1801  a  Mrs  Addison  claimed  an  absolute  divorce  on 
the  ground  of  her  husband's  incest  with  hci  sister.  The  matter 
was  long  debated,  but  Lord  Thurk>w,  who  appeared  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  the  last  tiibe  in  «rder  to  support  the  bill,  turned  the 
scale  by  arguing  that  it  was  improper  that  the  wife  should  under 
such  drcunutanccs  return  to  her  husband  (see  Campbell,  Lha 
«/  Uu  ChaHcdUri,  viL  145).  "  Why  do  you,"  he  aaM, "  grant  to 
the  husband  a  divorce  for  the  adultery  of  the  wife?  Because  he 
ought  not  to  forgive  her,  and  separation  is  inevitable.  Where 
the  wife  cannot  forgive,  and  separation  is  inevitable  by  reason 
of  the  crime  of  the  husband,  the  wife  is  entitled  to  the  IUm 
remedy." 

The  act  (sec.  ja)  provided,  in  case  of  lUssolution,  for  maintea- 
ance  of  the  wife  by  the  huslMnd  on  principles  siinilar  to  tbcae 
fCCT^ited  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  (sec  45)  for  the  settle- 
ment  of  the  property  of  a  guilty  wife  on  her  husband  or  children ; 
but  this  enactment  was  imperfect,  as  provision  was  made  only 
for  a  settlement  and  not  for  payment  of  an  allowanoe,  and  none 
was  made  for  altering  settlements  made  in  view  or  in  eoosequeooe 
of  a  marriage.  The  act.  (sec  35)  provides  also  in  aO  divorce 
proceedings,  and  also  in  tboce  of  nullity,  for  provision  for  the 
custody,  maintenance  and  education  of  childrea  by  the  court: 
provisions  of  great  value,  which  were  unfortunately  for  some 
time  limited  by  an  erroneous  view  of  the  court  that  the  age  of  the 
children  to  which  such  provisions  applied  should  be  considered 
limited  to  sixteen.  The  act  of  1857  also  trawJerred  to  the  new 
court  the  powers  exercised  by  the  common  law  courts  in  the 
action  for  criminal  conversation.  It  was  made  obligatory  to  join 
an  alleged  adulterer  in  the  suit,  and  dantages  (sec.  33)  might  be 
claimed  sgainst  him,  and  he  might  be  ordered  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  proceedings  (see.  34),  the  extent  dependiDg  upon  the 
circumstances  of  each  case.' 

The  act  of  1857  in  one  respect  went  hcyood  a  tnuiafcr  of  the 
powers  exercised  by  the  ecdesiastical  courts  or  the  legislature. 
It  provided  (sec  ai)  ihata  %rife  deserted  by  her  husband  might 
apply  to  a  ma^trate  in  petty  sessions  and  obtain  an  order 
which  had  the  effect  of  protecting  her  earnings  and  property, 
and  during  the  currency  of  such  order  of  protection  a  wife  was 
to  be  in  the  same  position  as  if  she  had  obtained  an  order  for 
judicial  separation.  The  effect  of  this  section  appears  to  have 
been  small;  but  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Married  Women)  Act 
189s  has  afforded  a  cheap  and  speedy  remedy  to  all  classes. 

Tlie  fnmers  of  the  act  of  1857  were  careful  to  avoid  offending 
the  scruples  of  dergymen  who  disapproved  of  the  complete 
dissolution  of  marriage  by  a  lay  court.    It  was  provided  (sees. 

>  In  Conskuitinidi  v.  CanttanUniii  and  Ltaa  (19Q}).  In  which  both 
mnla  were  euilty  of  miiconduct,  it  was  bcM  by  Sir  Frandt  Jeuoe 
(Lord  St  HeUer)  that  where  a  wife  has  by  her  misoeodttct  broken 
■p  tlie  home  (the  husband's  mixoodua  not  having  conduced  to  the 
wHe'i  adultery)  the  court  wouM  exeidae  iu  diKRtion  in  favour  of 
the  husband  petitioner,  and,  further,  the  wife  being  a  rich  woman, 
it  was  juMifiable  to  give  her  husband  a  portion  of  her  income,  in 
order  to  preserve  to  him  the  position  he  irouM  have  occupied  as  her 
hiwbaad,  the  broad  prindple  being  that  a  guilty  respondent  should 
not  be  a'.lowcd  to  profit  by  divorce.  But  further  hugation  concern- 
ing this  case  occuiTed  as  to  the  variation  of  the  marriage  setlleinenu 
in  favour  of  the  husband,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeal  in 
>  1905  considerably  modified  the  decssioo  of  Sir  Francis  Jeuoe. 


iiSt'l 


57  and  58)  that  00  detgymm  shoold  be  ooiRpdled  to  solemnize 
the  marriage  of  any  person  whose  former  marriage  had  been 
dissolved  on  the  ground  of  his  or  her  adultery,  but  should  permit 
any  other  cletgyman  to  solemnise  the  marriage  In  any  church  or 
chapel  in  which  the  parties  were  entitled  to-  be  married.  It  Is 
to  be  feared  that  this  conccssioo,  ample  as  it  appears,  has  not 
allayed  conscientious  objectwns.  which  are  perhaps  from  their 
future  insuperable.  ThMwt  made  no  provision  as  to  the  name 
to  be  borne  by  a  wife  after  a  divorce;  and  this  omission  led  to 
UtigMion  in  the  case  of  a  peer's  wife,  in  Cdiafty  v.  Cmrfrjr,  bi  i^ch 
Lady  Cowley  was  allowed  to  retain  her  status. 

tltdiJUaliuu  tf  Uie  Aeitf  iSj?  —Subsequent  legislation  ha* 
made  good  many  of  the  defects  of  the  act  of  1857.  In  1859 
power  was  given  to  the  court,  after  a  decree  of  dteolution  or  of 
nullity  of  marriage,  to  faiqulre  into  the  e:fiatence  of  ante-  and 
post-nuptial  settlements,  and  to  make  orders  with  req>ect  to  the 
property  settled  dther  for  the  benefit  of  children  of  the  marriage 
or  their  parents;  and  a  subsequent  act  (41  ft  4}  Vict.  c.  tg,  s.  3) 
removed  a  doubt  whidt  was  entertained  whether  thne  powers 
could  be  cxetdsed  if  there  woe  no  chUdten  of  the  marriage.  la 
i8te  a  very  important  change  was  made,  having  for  its  object  a 
practical  mode  of  preventing  divorces  in  cases  of  coonivaiKe  and 
coUuskm  or  of  misconduct  of  the  petitioner.  It  was  provided 
that  a  daim  of  dissolution  (a  provision  afterwards  extended  to 
decrees  of  nullity)  shotild  in  the  first  bistance  be  a  decree  niti, 
which  should  not  be  made  absolute  untiltheexpiiationofaperiod 
then  fixed  at  not  less  than  three,  but  by  subsequent  legi^tioa 
enlarged  to  not  leas  than  six,  moiiths.  During  the  interval  which 
elapsed  between  the  decree  luri  and  sudi  decree  befaig  made 
abaohite,  power  was  given  to  any  person  to  intervene  fai  the  suit 
and  show  cause  why  the  decree  should  not  be  made  absolute, 
by  reason  of  the  same  havfaig  been  obtained  by  collusion,  or  by 
reason  of  material  facta  not  brouf^t  before  the  court;  and  it 
was  also  provided  that,  at  any  time  before  the  decree  was  made 
absolute,  the  queen's  proctor.  If  led  to  suspect  that  the  parties 
were  acting  m  collusion  for  the  putpoie  of  obtafaiing  a  divorce 
contrary  to  the  justice  of  tha  case,  might  under  the  direction  of 
the  attotney-general  intervene  and  allege  such  case  of  collusion. 
This  enactment  (extended  in  the  year  1873  to  suits  for  nullity) 
was  ill  drawn  and  unskilfully  conceived.  The  power  given  to 
any  peiion  whomsoever  to  mtenrane  is  no  doubt  too  wide,  and 
practically  ha*  had  littieor  no  useful  effect  as  employed  by  friends 
or  enemies  of  parties  to  a  suit.  The  limitation  in  terms  of  the 
express  power  of  the  queen's  proctor  to  bitcrvcne  in  cases  of 
collusion  was  undoubtedly  too  namnr.  But  the  queen's  proctor, 
or  the  official  by  whom  that  officer  was  afterwards  represented, 
has  in  practice  availed  himself  of  the  general  authority  given  to 
any  person  to  show  cause  why  a  decree  msi  shoold  not  be  mnde 
absolute,  and  has  thus  been  enabled  to  render  such  important 
service  to  the  admfaiistration  of  justice  that  It  is  difficult  to 
imagme  the  due  execution  of  the  law  of  divorce  fay  a  court  with- 
out such  assistance.  By  the  Matrimonial  Cause*  Act  1866 
power  was  given  to  the  court  to  order  an  allowance  to  be  paid  by 
a  guilty  husband  to  a  wife  on  a  dissolution  of  marriage.  This 
act  also  can  hardly  be  considered  to  have  been  drawn  with 
suffident  care,  inasmuch  as  whDe  it  provides  that  if  the  husband's 
means  diminish,  the  allowance  may  be  diminished  or  suspended, 
it  makes  no  corresponding  provision  for  increase  of  the  allowance 
if  the  husband's  means  increase;  nor,  apparently,  does  it  permit 
of  an  allowaoce  in  addition  to,  but  only  in  substitution  ibr,  a 
settlement.  The  act  makes  no  provision  for  allowance  to  a  guilty 
wife,  and  it  certainly  u  a  serious  defect  that  the  power  to  grant 
an  allowance  does  not  extend  to  cases  of  nullity.  In  1S68  an 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  given  in  cases  of  decree  for 
diHolution  or  nullity  of  marriage. 

The  great  changes  effected  by  the  Judicature  Acts  mduded  the 
court  for  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes.  Under  thdroperation 
a  division  of  the  high  court  of  justice  was  constituted,  under  the 
designation  of  the  probate  division  and  admiralty  division,  to 
which  was  assigned  that  dass  of  legal  adnrinistntlon  governed 
mainly  by  the  prindples  and  practice  of  the  canon  and  civil  law. 
The  division  oooaisU  ol  •  (raidcnt,  and  a  justice  of  the  Ugh 
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court,  with  icgbtnn  Rpraentiag  each  bnndi  of  the  juii>- 
diction.  Appeals  lie  to  tiie  coort  et  appeal,  and  thence  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

In  1884  the  legialatuie  interfered  to  prevent  imprisonment 
being  the  result  of  disobedience  to  an  order  for  restitution  of 
conjugal  rights.  That  mode  of  enforcing  the  order  of  the  court 
was  abolished,  and  the  matter  was  left  to  a  proper  adjustment 
of  the  pecuniary  relations  of  the  husband  and  wife;  and  a 
respondent  disobeying  such  an  order  was  held  to  be  guilty 
of  desertion  without  reasonable  cause,  such  desertion  having 
further  given  to  it  a  similar  effect  to  that  assigned  to  desertion 
for  two  years  or  upwards.  The  effect  of  this  provision  has  been 
that  the  suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  is  most  frequently 
brought  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  the  time  within  which  a 
wife  can  obtain  a  decree  for  dissolution  of  marriage. 

Proceedings  in  the  divorce  court  have  shown  the  improvement 
In  the  law  of  evidence  which  has  been  effected  with  regard  to  other 
legal  proceedings  The  act  of  1857  made  an  inroad  on  the 
former  law,  which  prohibited  evidence  being  given  by  parties 
interested  in  the  proceedings,  by  allowing  a  petitioner  (sec  43) 
to  be  called  and  examined  by  order  of  the  court,  absolving  such 
petitioner,  however,  from  the  necessity  of  answering  any  question 
tending  to  show  that  he  or  she  had  been  guilty  of  adultery.  In 
the  next  year  power  was  given  to  the  court  to  dismiss  any  person, 
with  whom  a  party  to  the  suit  was  alleged  to  have  committed 
adultery,  from  the  suit  if  there  should  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
evidence  against  him  or  her,  the  object  being  to  allow  such 
person  to  give  evidence;  and  in  1859  it  vas  provided  that,  on 
a  petition  by  a  wife  for  a  divorce  on  the  grounds  of  cruelty  or 
dtsertion  with  adultery,  the  husband  and  wife  could  be  competent 
and  compellable  witnesses  as  to  the  cruelty  or  desertion  A  few 
years  later,  however,  in  1869,  the  subject  was  finally  dealt  with 
by  repealing  all  previous  rules  which  limited  the  powers  to  give 
evidence  on  questions  of  adultery  with  the  safeguard  that  no 
witness  in  any  proceeding  can  be  asked  or  bound  to  answer  any 
question  tending  to  show  that  be  or  she  has  been  guilty  of 
adultery,  unless  in  the  same  proceeding  such  witness  shall  have 
given  evidence  in  disproof  of  bis  or  her  alleged  adultery  It 
has  been  held  that  the  principles  of  these  enactments  apply  to 
interrogatories  as  well  as  to  evidence  given  in  coort 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  omission  in  the  act  of  i8s7.  especially 
when  we  remember  the  high  legal  authority  from  whom  it  pro- 
ceeded, that  the  act  nowhere  defines  the  doss  of  persons  with 
regard  to  whom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  should  be  exercised 
This  omission  has  given  rise  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  law 
which,  though  now  set  at  rest,  prevailed  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  has  undoubtedly  led  to  the  granting  of  divorce  in  several 
cases  in  which  it  could  not  legally  be  given.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  court  could  grant  a  dissolution  of  marriage  to  all  persons 
who  had  anything  more  than  a  casual  and  fleeting  residence 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court;  and  this  view,  although  its 
correctness  was  doubted  by  Lord  Penzance,  the  judge  of  the 
divorce  court,  was  upheld  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  appeal  in  the  case  of  NHwytt  v.  Niboytt  (4  P  D  i)  It  was 
supp<Med  that  such  residence  gave  what  was  termed  a  matri- 
monial domicile.  But  this  view  was  undoubtedly  erroneous  as 
regards  dissolution  of  marriage,  although  probably  correct  as 
regards  judidal  separation,  and  the  true  view  is  no  doubt  that 
indicated  with  great  learning  and  ability  by  Lord  Watson  in  a 
judgment  g^ven  by  him  in  Uie  privy  coundl  in  the  case  of  Le 
Uaurier  v.  Lt  Uesuritr  (1895,  App.  Cas.  517),  that  the  only 
true  test  of  jurisdiction  for  a  decree  of  divorce  altering  the 
status  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  is  to  be  found  in  the  domicile 
of  the  spouses — that  is  to  say,  of  the  husband,  as  the  domicile 
of  a  wife  follows  that  of  her  husband— at  the  time  of  the  divorce 
Domicile  means  a  person's  permanent  home,  the  place  at  which 
he  resides  with  no  intention  of  making  bis  home  elsewhere,  and, 
if  he  leaves  it,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  it. 

It  is  now  also  clearly  recognized  as  the  law  of  England  that  the 
English  courts  will  not  recognize  a  divorce  purporting  to  be  made 
hy  a  foreign  tribunal  with  regard  to  persons  domiciled  in  England. 
Par  a  considerable  time  doubt  appears  to  have  clouded  the  law 


onthissobjact.  In  a  famous  esse  known  as  foitcy's  ease,  dedded 
in  181 3,  the  judges  of  England  (the  point  arose  in  connexion  with 
a  criminal  charge)  unanimously  held  "  that  no  sentence  or  act 
of  any  foreign  country  or  any  state  could  dissolve  an  English 
marriage  a  vhtailo  malrimonii  for  grounds  on  which  it  was  not 
liable  to  he  dissolved  a  tituulo  matrimonii  in  England."  This 
case  has  been  frequently  understood  as  deciding  that  a  marriage 
celebrated  in  England  cannot  be  dissolved  elsewheie,  and  on 
this  point  the  courts  of  Scotland  differ  from  the  view  supposed 
to  be  taken  by  the  Englisb  judges.  But  the  matter  has  beoi  fully 
explained  in  one  of  the  most  masterly  of  Lord  Bannen's  judg- 
ments (Honey  v.  Fairnu,  5.  P.  D.  154),  afterwards  upheld  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  i88a  (8  App.  Cas.  43);  and  it  is  now  dear 
that  while  the  parties  are  domidled  in  this  country  no  decree 
of  any  foreign  court  dissolving  their  marriage  will  be  recognised 
here,  unless  it  proceed  on  the  grounds  on  which  a  divorce  may 
be  obtained  in  this  country,  and  even  the  excqition  just 
mentioned  appears  to  rest  rather  on  reasoning  and  prindple  than 
on  tbeauthority  of  any  dedded  case.  This  prindple  received 
the  highest  sanction  In  the  prosecution  of  Eari  Russell  for  bigamy 
before  the  House  of  Lords  (1901),  in  which  it  was  held  that, 
where  a  divorce  had  been  refused  him  in  England,  an  American 
divorce  would  not  relieve  a  man  from  the  guilt  of  marrying  again. 

Summary  ProeeaUngs  for  Separation. — The  legislature  has 
sought  to  extend  the  relief  afforded  by  the  courts  in  matrimonial 
causes  by  a  procedure  fairly  to  be  considered  within  the  reach  of 
all  classes.  In  1895  an  act  was  passed  which  re-enacted  in  an 
improved  form  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  1878  of  similar  effect 
By  the  act  of  1895  power  was  given  to  a  married  woman  whose 
husband  (i)  has  been  guilty  of  an  aggravated  assault  upon  her 
within  the  Offences  against  the  Person  Act  1861,  or  (1)  convicted 
on  indictment  of  an  assault  on  her  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  more  than  £$  or  to  imprisonment  for  more  than  two  months, 
or  (3)  shall  have  deserted  her,  or  (4)  been  guilty  of  persistent 
cruelty  to  her  or  wilful  neglect  to  maintain  her  or  her  infant 
children,  and  by  such  cruelty  or  neglect  shall  have  caused  her 
to  leave  and  live  apart  from  him,  to  apply  to  a  court  oi  summary 
jurisdiction  and  to  obtain  an  order  containing  all  or  any  of  the 
following  provisions — (1)  that  the  applicant  be  not  forced  to 
cohabit  wit  h  her  husband,  ( ])  that  the  applicant  have  the  custody 
of  any  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  (3)  that  the  husband 
pay  to  her  an  allowance  not  exceeding  £2  a  week  The  act  pro- 
vides that  no  married  woman  guilty  of  adultery  should  be  granted 
relief,  but  with  the  very  important  proviso,  altering  as  it  does  the 
rule  of  the  common  law,  that  the  husband  has  not  conduced 
or  connived  at,  or  by  wilful  neglect  or  misconduct  conduced  to, 
such  adultery  The  provisions  of  this  act  ■  have  been  largely 
put  in  force,  and  no  doubt  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  poorer 
dosses  of  the  community.  It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  act  is 
unilateral,  and  affords  no  relief  to  a  husband  against  a  wife; 
and  the  complaint  is  often  heard  that  no  misconduct  of  the  wife, 
except  adultery,  relieves  the  husband  from  the  necessity  of 
maiotaimng  her  and  allowing  her  to  share  his  home,  unless  he 
can  obtain  access  to  the  high  court.' 

Separatum  Deeds. — ^Although  nothing  In  the  development  of 
the  law  of  divorce  has  tended  to  give  to  married  persons  the  right 
absolutely  to  dissolve  their  marriage  by  consent,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  any  such  agreement  would  be  held  to  be  strong  evidence 
of  collusion,  the  view  of  the  Church  expressed  in  the  ccdesiastical 
law  has  been  entirdy  departed  from  as  regards  agreements  for 
separation  Such  agreements  were  embodied  in  deeds,  and 
usually  contained  mutual  covenants  not  to  sue  in  the  ccdesi- 
astical courts  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights.   The  ccdesiastical 

'  ft  is  to  be  noted  that  by  a  dedsion  of  the  court  of  appeal  in 
Ham$ium  v.  Hamman  in  IQ09,  where  a  wife  has  been  deserted  by 
her  husband  and  has  obtaineoa  separation  order  within  two  yearsfrom 
the  time  when  the  desertion  commenced,  she  loses  her  right  to  plead 
desertion  under  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  1857,  and  is  therefore 
not  entitled  to  a  divorce  after  two  years'  desertion,  upon  proof  of 
adultery     See  also  Dodd  v.  Doid,  1906,  2J  T.  L.  R.  484. 

'  In  1909  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
law  of  divorce,  with  special  reference  to  the  position  of  the  poorer 
clasiea 
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courts,  however,  wholly  disregarded  such  agreements,  and 
considered  them  as  affording  to  answer  to  a  suit  for  restitution 
of  conjugal  rights.  For  a  considerable  period  the  court  of 
chancery  refused  to  enforce  the  covenant  in  such  deeds  by  re- 
strauing  the  parties  from  proceeding  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
But  at  last  a  memorable  judgment  of  Lord  Westbury  (iWi) 
asserted  the  right  (/fiM/ V  /fail/,  4DeG  F  &J  »i;*eealso 
UarsMl  v  Uarskall,  5  P  D  19)  of  the  court  of  chancery  to 
maintain  the  claim  of  good  faith  in  this  as  In  other  cases,  and 
restrained  a  petitioner  from  suing  in  the  ecdesiastica]  court  con- 
trary to  his  covenant.  Thereafter  these  deeds  became  common, 
and  no  doubt  often  afford  a  solution  of  matrimonial  difficulties 
of  very  great  vahie  When  the  courts  of  the  country  became 
united  under  the  Judicature  Acts,  it  became  practicable  to  set 
up  in  the  divorce  division  a  separation  deed  in  answer  to  a 
suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  without  the  necessity  of 
recourse  to  any  other  tribunal. 

Statistics. — ^The  statistics  of  divorce  In  England  have  for  some 
years  been  regularly  published  in  the  volumes  of  judicial  statistics 
published  annually  by  the  Home  Othce. 

The  aumber  of  peutlona  for  divorce  (including  in  the  term  both 
divorce  a  nunsa  et  thoro  and  dix'orce  a  vtncitUi)  lor  the  years  from 
1658  to  X905  inclusive  are  as  followi: — 


I8j8 
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■  861 
1861 
■863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
■867 
■868 
■8«9 
1870 
1871 
187I 
1 87 J 


JJ6 
391 

»72 
>36 
»48 
398 
»97 
384 
»79 
394 
303 
i5> 

384 
374 
416 


1874 
1875 

1876  . 

1877  . 

1878  . 

1879  . 

1880  . 

1881  . 
1881  . 

1883  . 

1884  . 

1885  . 

1886  . 

1887  . 

1888  . 

1889  . 


469 

1890. 

644 

4.tl 

1891  . 

t^a 

M6 

1893  . 

639 

% 

•893  . 

64,'5 

■894  • 

W, 

\^: 

s?? 

S- 

s; 

I«99  . 
1900  . 

^ 

Mi 
708 

1901   . 
iqo3   . 

X 

663 

1903   . 

VA 

680 

1904 

654 

1905 

«44 

ft  n  probably  imposuble  to  account  for  the  vmriattOM  which  the 
above  table  disclose*.  It  was  no  doubt  natural  that  the  year  hn* 
mediately  succeeding  the  passing  of  the  act  which  oripnated  ladlitict 
for  divorces  a  ttnculo  should  exhibit  a  larger  number  of  divorces  than 
Its  successors  for  a  considerable  period.  But  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  adequate  cause  tor  thr  comparative  increase  which  seems 
to  have  prevailed  in  the  decade  between  iS7«  and  1888,  unless  it  be 
found  m  the  increase  of  marriages  whidi  culnunated  in  1873  and 
1883.  ialUnfi  after  each  of  those  years.  The  number  of  marriages 
again  rose  nigh  in  18^1  and  1893.  and  this  may  account  for  the 
increased  number  of  divorces  in  1896  and  the  followittg  years.  But 
it  may  certainly  be  said  with  confidence  that  as  compand  with  the 
growth  of  population  the  number  of  divorces  in  England  has  shown 
no  alarming  increase. 

The  total  number  of  petitions  in  matrimonial  causes  presented  by 
hus^nds  exceed  those  presented  by  wives,  but  In  no  marked  degree. 
This  excess  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  number 
of  petitions  for  dissolution  presented  by  husbands,  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  difference  in  the  law  affecting  the  two  sexes,,  is  not  entirely 
counterbalanced  by  the  much  larger  number  of  petitions  for  judicial 
separation  presented  by  wives.  The  following  figures  for  various 
years  may  be  taken  as  typical  ^~ 


■895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

«90S 

Petitions  lor  Dissolution- 

Presented  by  husbands 

353 

393 

414 

401 

383 

439 

330 

380 

3«9 

>43 

363 

333 

Petitjons  for  Judicial  Separa- 

tion- 

Presented  by  husbands 

.0^ 

^ 

3 

4 

7J 

5 

Presented  by  wives    . 

96 

103 

87 

Totals- 

Presented  by  husbands  . 

357 

396 

416 

40s 

387 

434 

l*resentcd  by  wives    . 

3»6 

376 

3*5 

345 

340 

410 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  about  70%  of  the  petitions 
picsent^  are  successful  and  result  in  decrees.  This  percentage  has 
a  tendency,  hoi^xvcr,  to  riK. 

Attempts  have  bcrn  made  to  ascertain  the  classes  which  supply 
the  ^iiioncrs  for  divofce.  but  this  cannot  be  done  with  sucn 
certainty  as  to  warrant  any  but  the  most  general  conclusions.  It 
nuy.  however,  safely  be  said  that  while  all  classes,  professions  and 
nccupations  ate  represented,  it  is  certainly  not  those  highest  In  the 
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scale  that  ai«  the  larfcatcmtltbutof*.  The  prlnc^plea  of  the  act  c/l 
■<S7  have  beyond  qaeatioa  baen  justified  by  tha  relief  requind  by 
and  afforded  to  the  general  community. 

OiREK  EmoRAN  Commtns 

We  may  now  ttim  to  the  law  of  divorce  as  administered  in  the 
other  countries  of  the  modem  world.  On  the  main  question 
whether  auiiiage  is  to  be  considered  indissoluble  they  will  be 
found  to  range  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other  according  to 
the  influence  upon  them  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  canon 
law 

In  Scotland  it  has  bug  been  the  law  that  marriage  can  be  dis- 
solved at  the  instance  of  either  party  by  judicial  sentence  on  tke 
grounds  of  adultery  or  of  desertion,  termed  non-adherence,  and 
the  spouses  could  in  such  case  remarry,  except  with  the  paramour, 
— at  all  events  if  the  paramour  was  turned  in  the  decree  (and  the 
name  is  sometimes  omitted  for  that  reason).  A  divorce  a  mtnsa 
a  Ikon  could  also  be  granted  for  cruelty.  By  the  Court  of  Session 
Act  1830,  the  Jurisdiction  in  divorce  was  transferred  from  a  body 
of  commissaries  to  the  court  of  session. 

By  the  law  of  HoUand  complete  divorce  could  be  granted 
by  judicial  sentence  on  the  grounds  of  adultery  or  of  wHfui  and 
malidotis  desertion,  to  which  were  added  unnatural  offences  and 
imprisonment  for  life,  and  such  divorce  gave  the  power  of  re- 
marriage, except  with  the  person  with  whom  adultery  was  proved 
to  have  been  committed,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  a  doubt 
whether  this  power  extended  to  the  guilty  party  (Voet,  Dt 
difortiis,  lit.  34,  tit.  1).  Divorce  a  nunsa  et  thoro  could  be  granted 
on  the  grounds  allowed  by  the  canon  law. 

The  Code  of  Prussia  of  1794  contained  ehborate  provisions 
which  gave  great  facility  of  divorce.  A  complete  divorce  could 
be  obtained  by  judicial  sentence  for  the  following  causes: — 
(i)  Adultery  or  unnatural  offences;  and  adultery  by  a  husband 
formed  iu>  bar  to  his  obtaining  a  divorce  against  his  wife  for 
adultery,  and  even  an  illicit  intimacy,  from  which  a  presumption 
of  adultery  might  arise,  was  held  sufficient  for  a  divorce.  (>)  Wil- 
ful desertioa  (3)  Obstinate  refusal  of  the  rights  of  marriage, 
which  was  considered  as  equivalent  to  desertion.  (4)  Incapacity 
to  perform  the  duties  of  marriage,  even  if  arising  subsequent  to 
the  marriage;  and  the  same  effect  was  assigned  to  other  Incur- 
able bodily  defects  that  excited  disgust  and  horror.  ( j)  Limacy, 
it  after  a  year  there  was  no  reasonable  hope  of  recovery.  (6) 
An  attempt  on  the  life  of  one  spouse  by  the  other,  or  gross  and 
unlawful  attack  on  the  honour  or  personal  liberty.  (7)  Incom- 
patibility of  temper  and  quarrelsome  disposition,  if  rising  to  the 
height  of  endangering  life  or  health.  (8)  Opprobrious  crime  for 
which  either  spouse  has  suffered  imprisonment,  or  a  knowingly 
false  accusation  of  such  crime  by  one  spouse  of  the  other.  (9)  If 
either  spouse  by  unlawful  transactions  endangers  the  life,  honour, 
office  or  trade  of  the  other,  or  commences  an  ignominious  em- 
ployment ( to)  Change  of  religloiL  In  addition  to  these  causes, 
marriages,  when  there  were  no  children,  could  be  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent  if  there  be  no  reason  to  suspect  levity,  precipita-* 
tlon  or  compulsion;  and  a  judge  had  also  power  to  dissolve  a 
marriage  in  cases  in  which  a  strongly  nxited  dislike  appeared  to 
him  to  exist.  In  all  cases  of  divorce,  but  sometimes  subject  to 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  licence,  remarriage  was  permissible 
(see  Burge,  CommtnUmes  on  Coloitial  and  Poreipi  Laa,  vol.  L 
649)- 

Before  1876  only  a  divorce  a  viiuide  could  be  obtained  in 
sopie  of  the  German  states,  especially  if  the  petitioner  were  a 
Roman  Catholic.  The  only  relief  afforded  was  a  "  perpetual 
separation."  By  the  Personal  Status  Act  1875  perpetual  separa- 
tion orders  were  abolished  and  divorce  decrees  allowed  in  cases 
where  the  petitioners  would,  under  the  former  law,  have  been 
entitled  to  a  perpetual  separation  order.  However,  two  Drafting 
Commissions  under  the  act  declined  to  alter  the  new  rule,  but 
under  pressure  from  the  Roman  Catholic  party  the  Reichstag 
passed  a  law  Introducing  a  modified  separation  order,  termed 
"  dissolution  of  the  conjugal  community "  (Aufhdnmt  dct 
eMickm  Cemdnsclmfl).  This  order  can  be  converted  into  a 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  at  the  option  of  either  party.  Under 
the  Civil  Code  of  1900  a  petitioner  can  obtain  a  divorce  or  judicial 
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sepUBtioa  on  "abcolste"  or  "relattve"  grounds.  In  the 
fordMr  cate  If  the  tacts  are  esublnhed  the  petMooer  b  entitled 
to  the  relief  payed  for;  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  left  to  juiScial 
disciction.  The  absolute  grounds  are  adultery,  bigamy,  sodomy, 
an  attempt  agaiut  the  petitioner's  Ufe  or  wilful  desertion.  Hie 
relative  grounds  are  (a)  such  grave  breach  of  marital  duty  or 
dfsboaoniable  or  Immoral  conduct  as  would  disturb  the  marital 
lelatioa  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mairiags  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  continue;  (i)  insanity,  continued  for  more  than 
thne  years  duijng  the  manias,  and  of  so  severe  a  nature  that 
intellectual  community  between  the  parties  has  ceased  and  S>  not 
likdy  to  be  n-establishcd.  A  divorced  wife,  if  not  exclusively 
the  guflty  party,  may  retain  her  husband's  luune;  but  if  ex- 
clusively guilty,  her  former  husband  may  compel  her  to  resume 
bemaidcB  name. 

By  the  htwof  OmsMfk.scoording  to  the  Code  of  King  Christian 
the  nftb,  complete  divom  could  be  obtained  for  incest;  fer 
leprosy,  iriiether  contracted  before  or  after  marriage;  for  trans- 
portation for  crime  or  Sight  from  justice,  after  three  years, 
though  not  for  crime  itself;  and  for  exile  not  arising  from  crime, 
after  seven  years. 

In  Sweitn  complete  divorce  is  gtsnted  by  jodidal  sentence  for 
adultery,  and  in  Russia  for  that  cause  and  abo  for  incompati- 
bility of  temper  (Ayliffe,  Par.  49).  On  the  other  hand,  In  Spain 
marriage  is  indissoluble,  and  tlie  ecclesiastical  courts  have 
retained  their  exclusive  cognisance  of  matrimonial  causes.  In 
/ta/y  certain  articles  of  the  Civil  Code  deal  with  separktion, 
voluntary  and  judicial,  but  divorce  is  not  allowed  in  any  form. 

In  Ptana  the  law  of  divorce  has  had  a  chequered  history 
Before  the  Revolution  the  Roman  canon  law  prevailed,  marriage 
was  considered  indissoluble,  and  only  divorce  a  mensa  ti  Iktto, 
known  as  la  sIforatUm  d'iaiHallim,  was  permitted;  though  it 
would  appear  that  in  the  earliest  age  of  the  monarchy  divorce  a 
tmca/tf  maMmmii  was  idlowcd.  La  sttaratim  tfkabilalitn  was 
granted  at  the  instance  of  a  Irife  for  cruelty  by  her  husbsnd  or 
Itdse  accusation  of  a  capital  crime,  or  for  habitual  treatment  with 
contempt  before  the  inmates  of  the  house;  but  a  wife  coidd  not 
obtain  a  separation  for  adultery  by  her  husband,  although  he 
had  his  remedy  in  case  of  adultery  by  his  wife.  In  every  case 
the  sentence  of  a  judicial  tribunal,  wMch  took  precautions  against 
collusion,  was  necessary.  But  the  Revolution  may  be  said  to 
have  swept  away  marriage  among  the  institutions  which  it  over>. 
whelmed,  and  by  the  law  of  the  aoth  of  September  tiga  so  great 
facility  was  given  for  divorce  a  tiwido  mairimonii  as  practically 
to  terminate  the  obligations  of  marriage.  A  reaction  came  with 
the  Code  Napolion,  yet  even  under  that  system  of  law  divorce 
ranained  comparatively  easy.  Mutual  consent,  expressed  in 
the  manner  and  continued  for  a  period  specified  by  the  law,  was 
cause  for  a  divorce  (the  prindple  of  the  Roman  law  being  adopted 
on  this  point),  but  such  consent  could  not  take  place  unless  the 
husband  was  twenty-five  years  of  sge  and  the  wife  twenty-one, 
unless  they  had  been  married  for  two  years,  nor  after  twenty 
years  of  marriage,  nor  after  the  wife  had  completed  her  forty -fifth 
year;  and  further,  the  approval  of  the  patents  of  both  parties 
was  required.  In  case  of  divorce  by  consent,  the  law  required 
that  a  proper  agreement  should  be  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  wife  and  the  custody  of  the  children.  A  husband  could 
obtain  a  divorce  a  vinculo  nwlrimonu  for  adultery,  but  the  wife 
had  no  such  power  unless  the  husband  had  brou^t  his  mistress 
to  the  home.  Both  husband  and  wife  could  claim  <fivorce  on  the 
ground  of  outrage,  or  grievous  bodily  injury,  or  condemnation 
for  an  infamous  crime.  If  the  divorce  was  for  adultery,  the 
<rring  party  could  not  marry  the  partner  of  his  or  her  guilt.  A 
divorce  a  iikiuo  tl  thoro  could  be  obtained  on  the  same  grounds  as 
*  divorce  a  viucalc,  but  not  by  mutual  consent;  and  if  the  divorce 
a  ttflwa  « Ihoro  continued  in  force  for  three  years,  the  defendant 
puty  could  claim  a  divorce  0  tiueule.  On  the  restoration  of 
royalty  in  1816  divorce  a  vinculo  was  abolished,  and  pending  suits 
for  divorce  a  vinculo  were  converted  into  suits  for  separation  only. 

Divorce  in  France,  after  the  repeal  of  the  provisions  respecting 
it  in  the  Code  NapoWon  in  t8i6,  was  re-enacted  by  a  low  of  the 
>7th  of  July  1884,  the  provisions  of  which  were  simplified  by 


lawsof  1886  aad  1907.  But  a  wide  departure  was  made  by  these 
laws  from  the  terms  of  the  Code  NapoUon.  Divorce  by  consent 
disappeared,  and  the  following  became  the  causes  for  which 
divorce  was  allowed:  (1)  Adultery  by  either  party  to  the 
marriage  at  the  suit  of  the  other,  without,  in  the  case  of  adultery 
by  the  husband,  the  aggravation  of  introduction  of  the  concubine 
into  the  home  required  by  the  Code;  (a)  violence  (excis)  or 
cruelty  (stvices);  (3)  injures  paves;  and  (4)  peine  ajjliclive  el 
infamantt.  ExUs  a  defined  by  Loci£  as  "  a  generic  expression 
comprising  all  acts  tending  to  compromise  the  safety  of  the 
person,  without  distinction  as  to  their  object  or  motive,  pre- 
meditation as  well  as  furious  anger,  attcmpU  upon  life  as  well  as 
serious  wouodings."  States  ate  acts  of  ill-treatment  less  grave 
in  character,  which,  while  not  endangering  h'fe,  render  existence 
in  common  intolerable  (Kelly's  French  Law  of  Morriop,  p.  1 22). 
Injures  [raves,  as  to  which  the  courts  have  considered  themselves 
entitled  to  exercise  a  wide  discretion,  have  been  defined  as  acts, 
writings  or  words  which  reflect  upon  the  honour  or  the  reputation 
of  the  party  against  whom  they  are  directed.  The  courts  have 
held  tlat  retraction  at  the  trial  does  not  relieve  the  party  from 
the  consequences  of  an  injure  grave,  and  that  publicity  is  an  aggra- 
vating  but  not  a  necessary  element.  A  letter  from  one  spouse  to 
the  other  may  constitute  an  injure  and  the  courts  have  further 
held  themselves  at  liberty  to  conader  letters  written  after 
divorce  proceedings  have  been  commenced.  Injures  graves  have 
also  been  considered  to  include  material  injuries,  and  among 
these  have  been  classed  habitual  and  gromidless  refusal  of 
matrimonial  rights,  communication  of  disease  and  refusal  to 
consent  to  a  religions  ceremony  of  marriage.  Habitual  but  not 
occasional  drunkenness  has  also  been  held  to  fall  within  the 
definition  of  an  injure  grave.  Peine  afflidtve  el  infamanle  signifies 
a  legal  punishment  involving  corporal  confinement  and  moral 
degradation.' 

In  addition  to  its  recognition  of  full  divorce,  the  French  hiw 
recognizes  separation  of  two  kinds,  one  siparaHou  de  Hens  and  the 
other  slparation  de  corps.  The  effect  of  stparalion  de  bitns  is 
merely  to  put  an  end  to  the  community  of  goods  between  the 
spouses.  It  necessarily  follows,  but  maybe  decreed  mdependcntly 
of  siparation  de  corps.  The  groimds  of  siparation  de  corps  are  the 
same  as  those  for  a  divorce;  and  if  a  siparation  de  corps  has 
existed  for  three  years,  it  may  be  turned  into  a  divorce  upon  the 
application  of  either  party  to  the  court. 

Until  1893  a  wife  slparle  de  corps  obtained  only  the  capacity 
attaching  to  a  concomitant  separation  de  biens;  that  is  to  say, 
she  recovered  the  enjoyment  and  management  of  her  separate 
property,  but  could  not  deal  with  real  property,  nor  take  legal 
proceedings,  without  the  sanction  of  her  husband  or  of  the  court. 
But  by  a  law  of  tHc  6lh  of  February  1893  a  wife  siparlt  de  carpi 
obtains  "  the  full  exercise  of  her  civil  capacity,  so  that  she  shall 
not  need  to  resort  to  the  authority  of  her  husband  or  of  the  court." 
In  case  of  reconciliation,  the  wife  returns  to  the  limited  capacity 
of  a  wife  slparle  de  bitns,  and  after  the  prescribed  notification  of 
such  change  of  status  it  becomes  binding  on  third  persons. 

The  provisions  of  French  law  with  regard  to  the  custody  ol 
the  children  of  a  dissolved  marriage,  and  with  regard  to  property, 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  prescribed  by  the  English  acts. 
The  custody  of  children  is  given  to  the  party  who  has  obtained 
the  divorce,  unless  the  court,  on  the  application  of  the  family,  or 
the  minislire  public,  consider  it  better,  in  the  interests  of  the 
children,  that  custody  should  be  given  to  the  other  party  or  a 
third  person;  but  in  every  case  the  right  of  both  father  and 
mother  to  supervise  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
children,  and  thar  liability  to  contribute  to  their  support,  are 
continued. 

'  It  is  inteiesting  to  observe  how.  according  to  the  latest  decisions 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  cruelty,  according  to  Englisli  law,  includes 
some  but  not  others  o(  the  forms  of  injury  for  which,  under  the  term 
of  injures  troves,  the  French  law  affords  a  remedy.  It  may  »eM 
be  doubted  whether  the  view  taken  by  the  minority  of  the  peers  ib 
Russeii  V.  RuastiL,  which  wotild  have  included  in  the  definition  ol 
cruelty  .nil.  or  nearly  'all.  of  that  which  the  French  law  deems  either 
shkes  or  injures  grates,  would  not  have  Ix-tti-r  satisfied  both  the 
principles  of  English  jurisprudence  and  the  leeKngs  of  modem  lif» 
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The  U«  in  France  u  to  pnpecty  on  a  divorce  has  been 
accurately  stated  as  fpllows  :<— 

'^  Divorce  in  Pranoe  effects  a  diasolotioaof  the  matrimoaialrfgtme 
of  property  as  well  as  of  the  nurrian  itaelf.  The  deane  appoints  a 
notary,  who  is  charged  with  the  settlement  of  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  parties.  By  a  stereotyped  form  of  procedure  the  appointment 
is  made  inwialily  (or  the  purpose  of  liquidating  fa  commitnaiiU 
ayant  txisU  tmin  lit  ipoux,  irrespective  of  whether  the  rigime  really 
was  that  of  community  or  another.  In  the  case  of  aliens,  therefore, 
married  under  the  rule  of  separate  property,  it  Is  necessary  carefully 
to  set  this  out  in  tlie  notarial  deed  of  liquidation,  in  order  to  defeat 
tlie  piesumplion  which  might  be  raised  by  the  wordin)(  of  the  decree 
that  a  community  really  did  exist.  The  party  against  whom  the 
divorce  has  been  pronounced  loses  the  benefit  of  all  settlements  made 
upon  him  or  her  by  the  other  party,  either  by  the  marriage  contract 
or  since  the  marriage.    Ontheotherhand,  the  party  in  whose  favour 


tlie  divorce  has  been  pronounced  preserves  the  benefit  of  all  aettle- 
r  by  the  un 

if  those  made  appc 

ensure  the  subsistence  of  the  successful  party,  the  court  may  grant 


ments  made  in  his  or  ber  favour  by  the  unsuccessful  party.    If  no 
such  settlements  were  made,  or  if  those  made  appear  madequate  to 


him  or  her  permanent  alimony  out  of  the  property  of  the  other  party, 
not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  income,  and  revocable  in  case  it  ceases 
to  be  necessary  "  (Kelly,  p.  130). 

On  a  divorce  both  parties  are  at  liberty  to  cenuiry.  The 
husband  could  remarry  at  once;  but  the  wile  (art.  396  of  th« 
Code)  was  only  allowed  to  rematiy  after  an  interval  of  ten  monthi. 
By  the  act  of  1907,  this  article  was  abolished,  and  the  wife 
allowed  to  remarry  as  soon  as  the  judgment  or  decree  granting 
the  divorce  has  been  entered,  providing  300  days  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  judgment  was  pronounced.  A  divorced  husband 
may  remarry  his  divorced  wife,  but  if  he  does  so,  he  cannot  be 
again  divorced,  except  on  the  ground  of  a  sentence  to  a  peiiu 
qffliclive  ei  infamank  passed  on  one  of  them  since  their  zemarriage. 
There  is,  however,  this  limitation  on  the  power  of  lematiiage  of 
divorced  persons,  that  the  party  to  the  marriage  against  whom 
the  decree  has  been  pronounced  is  not  allowed  to  many  the 
person  with  whom  his  or  ber  guilt  has  been  established.  Such 
person,  however,  has  no  such  rights  as  are  recognized  in  him  or 
her  according  to  English  law,  and  cannot  talce  any  part  in  the 
proceedings.  But  his  or  her  name  is  referred  to  in  the  proceed- 
ings only  by  an  initial;  and  French  law  goes  even  further  in  the 
avoidance  of  publicity,  inasmuch  as  the  publication  of  divorce 
proceedings  in  the  press  is  forbidden,  under  heavy  penalties. 

By  a  law  of  the  6th  of  February  1893  French  jurisprudence, 
more  complete  at  least,  and  perhaps  wiser,  than  English,  dealt 
with  a  matter  previously  in  controversy,  and  decided  that  after  a 
divorce  the  wife  shall  resume  ber  maiden  name,  and  may  not 
continue  to  use  the  name  of  her  divorced  husband  nor  may  the 
husband,  for  business  or  other  puiposes,  continue  to  use  the  name 
of  his  wife. 

By  the  law  of  1886  the  special  procedure  in  divorce  previously 
in  force  under  the  Code  and  under  the  law  of  1884  was  abolished, 
and  it  was  provided  that  matrimonial  causes  should  be  tried 
according  to  the  ordjnary  rules  of  procedure.  The  action  there- 
fore, when  brought,  follows  the  methods  of  procedure  common  to 
other  dvil  proceedings.  But  there  still  remain  certain  neces- 
sary preliminaries  to  an  action  of  divorce.  A  petition  must  be 
presented  by  a  petitioner  in  person  to  the  president  of  the  court 
sitting  in  chambers,  with  the  object  of  a  reconciliation  being 
eOected.  This  is  known  as  the  prcmiire  amparatioH.  If  the 
petitioner  still  determines  to  prooed,  there  follows  the  suond* 
€t>mfaraHe»,  on  which  occasion  twth  parties  appear  before  the 
president  If  the  president  fails  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  he 
makes  an  order  permitting  the  petitioner  to  proceed,  and  dieals 
with  the  matteis  necessary  to  be  dealt  with  ptndaiU  liu,  such 
matters  being  (i)  separate  residence,  (3)  alimony,  (3)  possession  of 
personal  effects,  (4)  custody  of  children.  As  regards  residence, 
the  wife  is  compelled  to  adhere  during  the  proceedings  to  the 
residence  assigned  to  her,  but  no  similar  restriction  is  placed 
on  the  husband.  Alimony  paiienle  file  is  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  having  regard  to  the  means  of  the  patties,  and 
includes  a  proper  provision  (pr  costs.  As  regards  the  custody  of 
children,  the  Code  and  the  law  of  1S84  gave  it  to  the  husband, 
unless  the  court  otherwise  orders,  but  the  law  of  1886  leaves 
the  matter  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

There  are  certain  technical  rules  of  evidence  on  the  trial  of 


a  divorce  actioa.  It  ii  «  fioeral  prindpk  of  the  French  lasrol 
evidence  that  documentary  evidence  is  the  best  evidence,  and  oral 
testimony  only  secondary.  In  divorce  casea  adultery  Mff"!** 
ddklo  can  be  proved  by  the  official  certificate  of  the  commiaaBry 
of  jwlice.  Letters  between  the  husband  and  wile  are  admissible 
in  evidence.  As  to  letters  between  the  parties  and  third  persons, 
the  law,  which  has  been  doubtful,  now  appears  to  be  that  the  wile 
may  produce  only  such  letters  from  third  parties  to  her  husband 
as  have  come  into  her  possession  accidentally,  and  without  any 
ruse  or  artifice  on  her  part;  but  the  husband  may  put  in  evidence 
any  letters  written  to  or  by  his  wife  which  he  has  obtained  by  any, 
short  of  criminal,  means.  U  the  documents  put  in  evidence  ate 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  court,  there  follows  an  investigation 
by  means  of  witnesses,  termed  an  enfulU.  A  schedule  of  allega- 
tions is  drawn  up,  and  a  judge,  termed  a  juge-commuuirc,  i> 
specially  appointed  to  conduct  the  inquiry.  Relatives  and  ser- 
vants, though  not  competent  witnesses  in  ordinary  dvil  actions, 
are  so  in  divorce  proowdings.  Cross  petitions  may  be  entered; 
the  substantiation  of  a  cross  petition,  however,  does  not  have  the 
effect,  in  some  cases  given  to  it  by  ^"gH*'*  law,  of  barring  a 
divorce,  but  a  divorce  may  he,  and  often  is,  granted  in  favour 
of  and  against  both  parties  tour  lorts  riciproqiia.  When  a  case 
comet  on  for  trial,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  order  an 
adjournment  for  a  period  no  t  exceeding  six  months,  which  istermcd 
a  leiii^i  d'ipraae,  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  recondlia- 
tion.  It  is  said,  however,  that  this  power  is  sddom  exercised. 
An  appeal  may  be  brought  against  a  decree  of  divorce  within  two 
months;  and  a  decree  made  on  appeal  is  subject  to  revision  by 
the  court  of  cassation  within  two  months.  Both  references  to 
the  court  of  appeal  and  the  court  of  cassation  operate  as  a  stay  of 
execution.  A  decree  must,  by  the  law  of  1886,  be  transcribed  on 
the  register  of  marriages  within  two  months  from  its  date,  and 
failing  this  trsnscription,  the  decree  is  void.  The  transcription 
must  be  made  at  the  place  of  celebration  of  the  marriage,  or,  if  the 
parties  are  married  abroad,  at  the  place  where  the  parties  were 
last  domiciled  in  France.  If  the  parties,  after  having  married 
abroad,  return  to  France,  it  has  been  provided,  by  a  circular  of 
the  Procureur  it  la  KlpuUique  in  1887,  that  the  transcription  may 
be  made  at  the  place  of  their  actual  domicile  at  the  time  of  action 
brought,  a  rule  which  has  been  held  to  apjjy  to  the  divorce  of 
aliens  in  France.  The  effect  of  transcription  does  not  relate  back 
to  the  date  of  the  decree. 

Opinions  nay  differ  as  to  the  reUtive  menu  of  the  English  and 
French  law  relating  to  divorce.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
French  law  presents  a  singularly  complete  and  well-considered 
system,  and  one  which,  obviously  with  the  Ei^ish  system  in  view,  has 
endeavoured  to  graft  on  it  provisoas  supplonenttng  iu  omissioas, 
and  modifying  certain  of  its  terms  in  accordance  with  the  light 
afforded  by  experience  and  the  changed  feelings  of  the  modem  wond- 
Thceffectofthelawsof  i884andl886inFrancehasbeeagTeat.  The 
act  of  1907  dealing  with  divorce,  coupled  with  that  of  the  21st  of  July 
of  the  some  year  dealing  with  marriage,  may  also  be  said  to  n^uv  aA 
epoch  in  the  laws  relating  to  women.  During  the  five  years  from 
1884  to  i8<8  the  couru  granted  divorces  in  21,064  cases,  rejecting 
applications  for  divorce  in  152^  In  addition,  there  were  13.34s 
applications  for  judicial  separation,  of  which  10.739  **<*  granted. 
A  distinguished  French  writer,  the  author  of  a  irork  of  singular 
completenea  and  accuncy  on  the  judicial  system  of  Great  Bntaie 
has  compared  these  figures  with  tbe  concspooding  result  of  the 
English  act  of  i8S7.  rlis  conclusion  is  expressed  in  these  srords; 
"  On  voit  qu'en  anq  annies  nos  tribunaux  ont  prononct  trois  fois 
plus  dc  divorces  que  la  haute  cour  d'Angletem  n'en  a  npoaonci  ea 
tienteana.  Jen'insiste  pas  surles  conclusions  morales  a  tircrdcce 
rapprochement  "  (Comte  de  Frawiueville,  Lt  SysUme  it^idain  dt 
la  Crandt'Brelapu,  ii.  p.  171).  Itis,  however,  practically  impossible 
to  compare  the  number  m  divorces  in  France  and  in  England  wiA 
exact  justice,  because,  as  will  have  been  seen  abo«e,  the  causes  of 
divorce  in  France  materially  exceed  those  leecggnixed  by  English 
law;  and  tbe  absence  in  rra  '  «-  .  > 

functions  assigned  to 
great  influence  on  the 
on  their  results. 


Umited  States 


(StH.) 


According  to  American  practice,  divorce  is  the  termioatioa 
by  proper  legal  authority,  sometimes  Icgisktivety  but  usually 
judicially,  of  a  marriage  which  up  to  the  time  <tf  the  decree 
was  legal  and  binding     It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  decree  of 
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ndlity  o(  aaniise,  whkfa  ii  iliaply  a  t«|al  datarmiiiatioii  that 
naki^inaniacelia*  ever  existed  between  the  two  paittc*.  It  is 
sbo  to  be  distinguished  from  a  decree  of  tepaiation,wl>idi  pennits 
dr  commands  tlie  paities  to  live  apart,  but  does  not  completely 
sad  for  all  puipcses  sever  the  marriage  tie.  The  matrimonial  law 
<f  England,  as  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
fotnt  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  United  States.  But  as  no 
ccdesiastical  courts  have  ever  existed  there,  the  law  must  be 
considered  to  have  been  inoperative.  There  is  no  Federal 
{orisdiction  in  divorce,  and  it  is  a  question  for  the  law  of  each 
separate  state;  and  though  it  is  competent  to  Congress  to 
aathotiie  divorces  in  the  Territories,  still  it  appears  that  this 
sabjectUke  others  is  usually  left  to  the  territorial  legislature.  In 
the  different  states,  and  in  England,  divorces  were  at  first  granted 
by  the  legislatures,  whether  .directly  or  by  granting  special 
authority  to  the  tribunals  to  deal  with  particular  cases.  This 
practice  fell  into  general  disrepute,  and  by  the  constitution  of 
some  states  such  divorces  are  expressly  prohibited. 
I  Upon  the  sabject  of  divorce  in  the  United  States,  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  foreign  countries,  a  careful  Investigation  was  made  by 
the  American  Bureau  o(  Labour,  and  its  report  covered  the  yean 
1867  to  t886;  a  further  report  for  the  period  1887  to  rQcfi  has 
aho  been  published  by  the  Federal  Census  Bureau.  The  number 
ofdivarcei  was  in  r8M  over  >$,ooo,  and  in  igo6  was  over  73,000, 
about  double  the  number  reported  for  that  year  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  worid.  °  As  divorce  presupposes  a  legal 
marriage,  the  amount  of  divorce,  or  the  divorce-rate,  is  best  Stat  ed 
ss  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  divorces  decreed  during  a  year 
and  the  number  of  subsisting  marriages  or  married  couples.  The 
usual  basis  is  100,000  married  couples.  In  189S-1901  the  divorce- 
rate  was  300  divorces  (400  people)  to  100,000  married  couples. 
TUs  is  equivalent  to  more  than  one  divorce  annually  to  each  1400 
peopla  The  several  states  differ  in  divorce-rate,  from  South 
''^Hin*.  with  no  provision  for  legal  divorce,  to  Montana  and 
Washington,  where  the  rate  is  two  and  a  half  times  the  average  for 
the  country.  In  general  the  rate  is  about  the  same  in  the  North 
ss  in  the  South,  but  greater  in  the  Central  states  than  in  the  East, 
SBd  in  the  Western  than  in  the  Central  states;  but  to  this  rule 
the  New  England  states,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
are  exceptitms.  The  New  England  states  have  a  higher  tate  than 
their  geographical  position  would  lead  one  to  expect,  and  the 
ether  three,  owing  doubtless,  in  part  at  hast,  to  the  iniSuence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  have  a  lower  rate  than  the  states 
shout  them.  The  several  state  groups  had  in  1900  the  foDowing 
divorce-rates  per  100,000:  South  Athntic,  rpd;  North  Atlantic, 
joo;  South  Central,  S5»;  North  Central,  S'o;  Western,  712. 
Ihe  divorce-rate  in  iie  United  States  increased  rapidly  and 
ile>dflyiniortyyearsftom}7inr867ta8Aini9a6.  But  distinct 
tendencies  are  traceablein  different  regions.  In  the  North  Atlantic 
group  the  rate  rose  by  58  %,  in  the  North  Central  by  i  s8  %,  in  the 
Western  by  S33%,ln  the  South  Atlanticby  437%,  and  in  the  South 
Central  by  685%.  The  great  tnoease  in  the  South  was  mainly 
doe  to  the  sprnd  of  divorce  among  the  emancipated  negroes. 
Each  state  determines  for  itseU  the  causes  for  which  divorce  may 
be  granted,  and  no  general  statement  is  therefore  possible. 
I  The  ground  {deaded  for  a  divorce  is  sddom  an  index  to  the 
■aotives  which  caused  the  suit  to  be  brought.  This  is  determined 
by  thediaracter  of  the  law  lather  than  by  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
patties;  and  so  far  as  the  individuals  are  concerned,  the  ground 
alleged  is  thus  a  doak  rather  than  a  due  or  revelation.  Still 
tbose  causes  which  have  been  enacted  into  law  by  the  various 
state  legislatures  do  Indicate  the  pleas  which  have  been  endorsed 
by  the  social  judgment  of  the  respective  communities.  In  the 
United  States  exdusive  of  Alaska  and  the  recent  insular  accessions 
^ere  are  forty-nine  different  jurisdictions  in  the  matter  of  divorce. 
Sx  out  of  every  seven  allow  divorce  for  desertion,  adultery  or 
°adty  -  and  of  the  945,615  divorces  reported  with  their  causes 
•"ring  the  twenty  years  1887-1906  neariy  78%  were  granted  for 
■oneoneof  these  three  causes,  viz.  39%  for  desertion,  12%  for 
adultery,  end  16%  for  cruelty.  Probably  neariy  9%  more  were 
wsome  combination  of  tjiese  causes.  Three  other  groiuids  for 
™*"ce  art  admitted  as  legal  in  many  or  most  American  states,  viz. 


imprisonment  in  39,  habitual  drunkenness  in  38,  and  neglect  to 
provide  in  93.  About  98%  of  American  divorces  are  granted  on 
some  one  or  more  of  these  six  grounds.  In  general  the  legislation 
OB  the  subject  of  the  causes  allowed  for  divorce  is  most  restrictive 
in  the  states  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  New  York  to  South  Caro- 
lina indusive,  and  is  least  so  in  the  Western  states.  The  slight 
expense  of  obtaining  a  divtscein  many  of  the  states,  and  the  lack 
of  pnbUdty  which  is  given  to  the  suit,  are  also  important  reasons 
for  the  great  number  of  decrees  issued.  The  importance  of  the 
former  consideration  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  divotce-rate 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  shows  deariy,  in  its  fluctuations, 
the  influences  of  good  and  bad  times.  When  times  are  good 
fnd  the  income  of  the  working  and  industrial  classes  likely  to  be 
assured,  the  divorce-rate  rises.  In  periods  of  industrial  depression 
it  falls,  fluctuating  thus  in  the  same  way  and  probabfy  tor  the 
same  reason  that  the  marriage-rate  in  industrial  communities 
fluctuates.  In  two-thirds  of  the  divorce  suits  the  wife  is  the 
plaintifl,  and  the  proportion  sli^tly  increased  in  the  forty  years. 
In  the  Northern  states  the  percentage  issued  to  wives  (1887-1906) 
was  71,  while  in  the  Southern  states  it  was  only  56.  But  where 
both  parties  desire  a  decree,  and  each  has  a  legal  ground  to  urge, 
a  jury  will  usually  listen  more  favourably  to  a  woman's  suit,. 

Divorce  is  probably  especially  frequent  among  the  native 
population  of  the  United  States,  and  among  these  probably  more 
common  in  the  dty  than  in  the  country.  This  statement  cannot 
be  established  absolutdy,  since  statistics  afford  no  means  of 
distinguishing  the  native  from  the  foreign-bom  applicants.  It  is, 
however,  the  most  obvious  reason  for  explaining  the  fact  that, 
while  in  Europe  the  dty  divorce-rate  is  from  three  to  five  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  difference  in  the 
United  States  between  the  two  regions  is  very  much  less.  In 
other  wortis,  the  great  number  of  foreignera  in  American  dties 
probably  tends  to  obscure  by  a  low  divorce-rate  the  high  rate  of 
the  native  population.  Divorce  is  certainly  more  common  in  the 
New  England  states  than  in  any  othera  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
north  of  Florida,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  wherever  the  New 
En^and  families  have  gone  divorce  is  more  frequent  than  else- 
where. For  example,  it  is  much  more  common  in  the  nortl^era 
counties  of  Ohio  settled  largdy  from  New  England  than  in  the 
southern  counties  settled  largely  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  states. 

There  are  two  statements  frequently  made  regarding  divorce  in 
the  United  States  which  do  not  find  warrant  in  the  statistics  on 
the  subject  The  first  is,  that  the  real  motive  for  divorce  with 
one  or  both  parties  is  the  desire  for  marriage  to  a  third  person. 
The  second  is,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  divorces  are  granted 
to  persons  who  move  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another  in  order 
to  avail  themsdves  of  lax  divorce  laws.  On  the  first  point  the 
American  statistics  are  practically  silent,  since,  in  issuing  a 
marriage  licence  to  parties  one  or  both  of  whom  have  been 
previously  divorced,  no  record  is  generally  made  of  the  fact.  In 
Connecticut,  however,  for  a  number  of  years  this  information  was 
required;  and,  if  the  statements  were  trustworthy,  the  number 
of  persons  remarrying  each  year  was  about  one-third  the  total 
number  of  persons  divordng,  which  is  probably  a  rate  not  widely 
different  from  that  of  widows  and  widowers  of  the  same  age. 
Fordgn  figures  for  Switzerland,  Holland  and  Berlin  indicate  that 
in  those  regions  the  proportion  of  the  divorced  who  remarry 
speedily  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  widows  and  widowers. 
What  statistical  evidence  there  is  on  the  subject  therefore  tends 
to  discredit  this  popular  opinion.  The  evidence  on  the  second 
point  is  more  condusive,  and  has  gone  far  towards  decreasing 
the  demand  for  a  constitutional  amendment  allowing  a  federal 
marriage  and  divorce  law.  About  four-fifths  of  all  the  divorces 
granted  in  the  United  States  were  issued  to  parties  who  were 
married  in  the  state  ia  which  the  decree  of  divorce  was  later 
made;  and  when  from  the  remaining  one-fifth  are  deducted  those 
in  which  the  parties  migrated  for  other  reasons  than  a  deare  to 
obtain  an  easy  divorce,  the  remainder  woiUd  constitute  a  very 
small,  almost  a  negligible,  fraction  of  the  total  number. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  say  bow  far  the  frequency  of 
divorce  in  the  United  Slates  has  been  or  is  a  sodal  injury;  how  far 
it  has  weakened  or  undermined  the  ideal  of  marriage  as  a  lifeloiw 
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union  between  man  and  woman.  In  this  ropect  Uw  qutsUca 
a  vety  like  that  of  illegitioiacy ;  and  as  the  moat  careful  studenta 
of  the  latter  subject  agree  that  almost  m>  trustworthy  inference 
regarding  the  moral  condition  of  a  community  can  be  derived 
from  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  bom,  so  one  may  say 
regarding  the  prevalence  ^  divorce  that  from  thiifact  almost  no 
inferences  are  warranted  regarding  the  moral  or  social  condition 
of  the  population.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  for  example, 
that  the  spread  of  divorce  among  the  negro  population  in  the 
South  marks  a  step  in  advance  from  the  condition  of  laigely 
unregulated  and  illegal  unions  characteristic  of  tlie  race  im- 
mediately after  the  war.  The  prevalence  o(  divorce  in  the  United 
States  among  the  native  population,  in  urban  commtmities, 
among  the  New  England  element,  in  the  middle  classes  of  society , 
and  among  those  of  the  Protestant  faith,  indicates  how  closely 
this  sodal  phenomenon  is  interlaced  with  much  that  is  character- 
istic and  valuable  in  American  civilization.  In  this  respect,  too, 
the  United  States  perhaps  represent  the  outcome  of  a  tendency 
which  has  been  at  work  in  Europe  at  least  since  the  Reformation. 
Certainly  the  divorce-rate  is  increasing  in  nearly  every  civilized 
country.  Decrees  of  nullity  of  marriage  and  decrees  of  separation 
not  absolutely  terminating  the  marriage  relatioa  are  relatively 
far  less  prevalent  than  they  were  in  the  medieval  and  early 
modem  period,  and  many  persons  who  under  farmer  conditions 
would  have  obtained  relief  from  unsatisfactory  umons  through 
one  or  the  other  of  these  avenues  now  resort  to  divorce.  The 
increasing  proportion  of  the  community  who  hav;  an  income 
sufficient  to  pay  the  requisite  legal  fees  is  also  a  factor  of  great 
importance.  The  belief  in  the  family  as  an  institution  ordained 
of  God,  decreed  to  continue  "  tiU  death  us  do  part,"  and  in  its 
rebtions  typifying  and  perpetuating  many  holy  religious  ideas, 
probably  became  weakened  in  the  United  States  during  the  igtb 
century,  along  with  a  weakening  of  other  religious  conccptioui 
and  it  is  yet  to  be  determined  whether  a  substitute  for  these  ideas 
can  be  developed  under-  the  guidance  of  the  motive  of  social 
utility  or  individual  desire.  In  this  respect  the  United  States  is, 
as  Mr  Gladstone  once  wrote,  a  Iribut  pratrogativa,  but  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  family  and  home  life  of  America  will  not 
readily  despond  of  the  outcome. 

The  great  source  of  American  statistical  Infonnation  b  the 
governmental  report  of  over  looo  pages,  A  Report  «*  Manias  and 
Dhora  m  Die  Uniltd  SlaUs  1S67  to  1SS6,  indudint  a»  Apffdix 
rdcHut »  liamait  and  Daora  in  Cerlain  Comlria  cf  Bvopc,  by 
Carroll  D.  Wiiaht,  CommiaHoaer  at  Labour:  together  wiui  the 
further  report  ua  1887  to  1906.  The  sutistics  contained  in  tke 
fomier  volume  have  been  analysed  and  interpreted  in  W.  F.  Willcoa's 
TTu  Doom  Problem:  A  Study  in  Slatislics  (Columbia  University, 
New  York,  1891,  1897).  Further  interpretations  are  contained  In 
an  artide  in  the  Politial  Science  Qnarlerlj  tor  March  180},  entitled 
"  A  Study  in  Vital  Sutiitip)."  The  best  legal  treatiae  is  probably 
Bishop  on  Uarriau,  Ditone,  and  Judicial  Sefaralwn.  See  alio 
J.  P.  lichtenberger,  Ctwrce:  A  Study  in  Sociat  Ceutalum  (New 
Vcrk,  1909).  (W.  F.  W.) 

DIWAMIBH,  a  small  town  in  Turkish  Asia,  about  40  m.  below 
HiUah,  on  both  banks  of  the  Euphrates  (31'  58'  47"  N.,  44°  58' 
18"  E.),  which  is  here  spanned  by  a  floating  bridge.  Formerly 
a  military  post  for  the  control  of  the  ASecb  territory,  and  a 
telegraph  station,  it  was  in  1893  made  the  capital  of  the  aanjak, 
instead  of  Hillah,  on  account  of  its  more  strategical  position. 
This  transfer  of  the  seat  of  goyemment  represented  a  step  in  the 
development  of  Turkish  control  over  the  central  regions  of  Irak. 

DIX,  DOBOTBXA  LTNDB  (1801-1887),  American  philan- 
thropist, was  bom  at  Hampden,  Maine,  on  the  4th  of  AprQ  1803. 
Her  parents  were  poor  and  shiftless,  and  at  an  early  age  she  was 
taken  into  the  home  in  Boston  of  her  grandmQther,  Dorothea 
LyntJe,  wife  of  Dr  Elijah  Dix.  Here  she  was  reared  in  a  dis- 
tinctly Puritanical  atmosphere.  About  i8>r  she  c]>ened  a  school 
in  Boston,  which  was  patronized  by  the  well-to-do  families; 
and  soon  afterward^  she  also  began  teaching  poor  and  neglected 
children  at  home.  But  her  health  broke  down,  and  from  r834 
to  1830  she  was  chiefiy  occupied  with  the  writiiig  of  books  of 
devotion  and  stories  for  children.  Her  Comersalions  on  Comman 
Tkinfs  (1824)  had  reached  its  sixtieth  edition  by  1869.  In  1831 
she  established  in  Boston  a  model  school  for  girls,  and  conducted 


this  successfully  until  1836,  when  herboUth  agaia  ialltd.  la 
1841  she  became  interested  in  the  conditioo  of  gaols  and  alms- 
houses, and  spent  two  years  in  visiting  evcfy  such  in»tautioa 
in  Massachusetts,  investigating  eapecsally  the  treatmcat  of  the 
pauper  insane.  Hex  memorial  to  the  slate  kgialatute  deaiiag 
with  the  abuses  she  discovend  reaulted  in  more  adequate 
provision  being  made  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  inseite, 
and  she  then  extended  her  work  into  maay  other  states.  By  1847 
she  bad  travelled  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo,Mid 
had  visited  18  state  penitentiariea,  300  county  gads  and  houses 
of  cotrection,  and  over  500  almshoases.  Her  labours  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  insane  asyluns  in  twenty  states  and  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  founding  of  many 
additional  gaols  and  almshouses  conducted  on  a  refoaned  plan. 
In  1853  she  secured  more  adequate  equipment  for  the  life-saving 
service  on  Sable  Idand,  then  rightly  called  "  the  graveyard  of 
ships."  In  1854  she  secured  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  bill 
granting  to  the  states  12,330,000  acres  of  public  lands,  to  be 
utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind; 
but  the  measure  was  vetoed  by  President  Pierce.  After  this  dis- 
appointment she  went  to  England  for  rest,  but  at  once  became 
interested  in  the  condition  of  the  insane  in  Scotland,  and  her 
report  to  the  home  secretary  opened  the  way  for  sweeping 
reforms.  She  extended  her  work  into  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
then  to  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmarli,  Holland,  Belgium  and  a  part  of  Gennany. 
Her  influence  over  Arinori  MiDfi,  the  Japanese  eiaril  d'ajaint  at 
Washington,  led  eventually  to  tlis  establishment  of  two  asylums 
for  the  insane  in  Japan.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  she 
offered  her  services  to  the  Federal  government  and  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  women  nurses.  In  this  capacity  she  served 
throughout  the  war,  without. a  day's  furlough;  and  her  labouza 
on  behalf  of  defectives  were  continued  after  the  war.  After  a 
lingering  illness  of  six  years  she  died  at  X^enton,  New  Jersey,  00 
the  17th  of  July  1887. 

See  Francis  Tiffany,  Life  of  Dorothea  tyndt  Dix  (Boeton,  1893). 

DIX,  JOHN  ADAMS  (1798- 1879),  American  soldier  and 
political  leader,  was  bora  at  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
34th  of  Joly  1798.  He  studied  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in 
tSio-tSii  and  at  the  College  of  Montreal  in  1811-1813,  and  aa 
a  boy  took  part  in  the  War  of  1813,  becoming  a  second  lieutenant 
in  March  i8t4.  In  July  iSsS,  having  attained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, he  resigned  from  the  anny,  and  for  two  years  practised  law 
at  Cooperstown,  New  Yorl^  In  1830-1S33  he  was  adjutant- 
general  of  New  York.  He  soon  became  prominent  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  state,  and  for  many  yean 
was  a  member  of  the  so-called  "  Albany  Regency,"  a  group  of 
Democrats  who  between  about  1830  and  iSjo  exercised  a 
virtual  control  over  their  party  in  New  York,  dilating  nomina- 
tions and  appointments  and  distributing  patronage.  From  1833 
to  r839  he  was  secretary  of  state  and  superintendent  of  schoola 
in  New  York,  and  in  this  capacity  made  valuable  reports  con- 
cerning the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  a  report  (1836)  which 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  Natural  Hitlory  of  tke  State  of  New 
York  (1843-1866).  In  1843  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
assembly.  In  iS4i-r843  be  was  editor  of  The  Northern  Litht,  a 
literary  and  scientific  journal  published  in  Albany.  From  r84S 
to  t849  he  was  a  United  States  senator  from  New  York;  and 
as  fhainnsn  of  the  committee  on  commerce  was  author  of  the 
warehouse  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  1846  to  relieve  merdianta 
from  immediate  payment  of  duties  on  imported  goods.  In  1848 
he  was  nominated  for  governor  of  New  York  by  the  Free  Soil 
party,  but  was  defeated  by  Hamilton  Fish.  His  acceptance  of 
the  nomination,  however,  earned  him  the  enmity  of  the  southern 
Democrats,  who  prevented  his  appointment  by  Pierce  as  secretary 
of  state  and  as  minister  to  France  in  1853.  In  this  year  Dix  was 
for  a  few  weeks  assistant  U.S.  treasurer  in  New  York  dty.  la 
May  i860  he  became  postmaster  of  New  York  dty,  and  from 
January  imtil  March  1861  he  was  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  capacity  he  issued  (January  39, 1S61)  to 
jk  revenue  officer  at  New  Orleans  a  famous  order  containing  the 
<rords,  "  if  any  one  attempts  to  haul  down  the  Americaa  dag. 
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<hoot  biin  on  tbe  spot."  He  tendered  imporUat  aervkca  In 
ImnTing  fonord  tiao|a  in  i8Az,  was  appointed  major-general 
of  votoiitcen  in  June  1861,  and  doling  the  Civil  War  onnmanded 
succesaivdy  tiie  department  of  Maryland  (July  i86i-MBy  1863}, 
Fortres  Monroe  (May  i86a-july  1863),  and  the  department  o( 
the  East  (July  iMj-July  186$).  He  was  miaister  to  France 
from  i366  to  1M9,  and  in  187a  was  elected  by  the  Republicans 
governor  of  New  York,  but  was  defeated  two  years  later. .  He  had 
great  energy  and  administntlve  ability,  was  for  a  time  piesitieBt 
oi  the  Chicago  &  Rock  bland  and  of  the  Hiasiasippi  &  Missouri 
railways,  fii^  president  of  the  Unioa  Padfic  in  iS6j-i8tiS,  and 
for  a  short  time  in  1873  president  of  the  Erie.  He  died  In  New 
York  dty  on  the  sist  of  April  1879.  Among  his  publications  are 
A  WiiUtr  m  Uadeira  and  a  Summtr  in  Spam  and  FIcrenu  (1850), 
aadSfteckaandOccaiiaulAddressaUS&i).  He  wrote  etcellcnt 
yngHjh  versions  of  the  Dies  ira*  and  the  Slaial  mattr. 

His  son,  MoaoAN  Dix  (iSaT-igoS),  graduated  at  Columbia  in 
iS4&and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1853,  and  was 
ordained  deacon  (1853)  and  priest  (1853)  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopalian  church.  In  1855-1859  he  was  asalstant  minister, 
and  in  rSso-riSda  assistant  rector,  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Vork 
dty,  of  which  he  was  rector  from  1863  until  his  death.  He 
puUished  sermons  and  lectures;  A  Histery  q]  iMe  Parish  of 
Trinity  Ckurck,  JVcw  york  City  (4  vols.,  t898-i905];  and  a 
biography  of  h^  father,  Memoirs  »f  John  Adams  Dix  (3  vols.. 
New  York,  1883). 

DIXON.  QEOROB  (i755 ''-■800),  English  navigator.  He 
served  under  Captain  Cook  in  his  third  e]9edition,  during  which 
be  bad  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  commeldal  capabilities 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America.  After  his  return  from 
Cook's  expedition  he  became  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy.  In  the 
autumn  of  t785  be  sailed  in  the  "  Queen  Charlotte,"  in  the  service 
of  the  King  George's  Sound  Company  of  London,  to  explore  the 
shores  of  the  present  Bnlish  Columbia,  with  the  spedai  object  of 
developing  the  fur  trade.  His  chief  discoveries  were  those  of 
Queen  Charlotte's  Islands  and  Sound  (the  latter  only  partial}, 
Port  Mulgrave,  Norfolk  Bay,  and  Dixon's  Entrance  aiul  Archi- 
pelago. .After  visiting  China,  where  be  disposed  of  his  cargo, 
be  returned  to  England  (178S),  and  publish«l  (1790)  A  Voyagt 
round  Iks  World,  but  more  particularly  lathe  North-West  Coast  of 
Annriea,  the  bulk  of  which  consists  of  descriptive  letters  by 
William  Beresford,  his  supercargo.  His  own  contribution  to  the 
work  induded  valuable  charts  and  appendices.  He  is  usually, 
though  not  with  absolute  certainty,  identified  with  the  George 
Dixon  who  was  author  of  The  Nangalor's  Assistant  (ijgi)  and 
teacher  of  navigation  at  Gosport. 

DIXON.  HBNRY  HALL  (1833-1870),  English  spotting  writer 
over  the  nam  de  plume  "  llic  Druid,"  was  bom  at  Warwick 
Bridge,  Cumberland,  on  the  i6th  of  May  1833,  and  was  educated 
St  Rugby  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
{n  1846.  He  took  up  the  profession  of  the  law,  but,  though  called 
to  the  bar  in  1853,  soon  returned  to  sportingjoumalism,  in  which 
he  had  already  nude  a  name  for  himself,  and  began  to  write 
regularly  for  the  Sporting  Ua%inine,  in  tbe  pages  of  which 
appeared  three  of  his  novcU,  Post  and  Paddock  (1856),  SUk  and 
Starlet  (1859),  and  Scoll  and  Sebright  (1863).  He  abo  published 
s  legal  compendium  entitled  The  Law  of  the  form  (1858),  which 
ran  through  several  editions.  His  other  mote  important  works 
were  Pidd  and  Fern  (1865),  giving  an  account  of  the  herds  and 
flocks  of  Scotland,  and  Saddle  and  Sirloin  (1870),  treating  in  tbe 
same  manner  those  of  England.'  He  died  at  Kensington  on  the 
i6th  of  March  1S70. 

SeeHoa.FiancisLawIey,ti/ca»tfI'inni>f"nkc27nm<"  (London, 
l«95)- 

DIXON.  mCHARD  WATSON  (1833-1900),  English  poet  and 
divine,  son  of  Dr  James  Dixon,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  was  bom 
00  the  5th  of  May  1833.  He  was  educated  at  King  Edward's 
school,  Birmingham,  and  on  proceriing  to  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  became  one  of  the  famous  "  Birmingham  group  "  then 
who  shared  with  WifKam  Morris  and  Bume-Jones  in  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  movement.  He  took  only  a  second  class  In  modera- 
tions in  1854,  and  a  third  in  lAlcrac  Humaniorcs  in  1856;  but  in 


1858  he  won  the  Arnold  prise  for  an  historical  essay,  and  in  r86j 
the  English  Sacred  Poem  prize.  He  was  Ordained  In  1S58,  was 
second  master  of  Cariisle  high  school,  1863-1868,  and  successively 
vicar  of  Hayton,  Cumberland,  and  Warkworth,  Northumberiand. 
He  became  minor  canon  arid  honorary  librarian  of  Carlisle  in 
1868,  and  hoitoraty  canon  in  1874,  he  was  proctor  in  convocation 
(1890-1844),  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Oxford  in  1899.  He  died  at  Warkworth  on  the  33rd  of  January 
1900.  Canon  Dixon's  first  two  volumes  of  verse,  Christ's 
Company  and  Historical  Odes,  were  published  in  z86i  and  1863 
respectively;  but  it  was  not  until  r883  that  he  attracted 
conspicuous  notice  with  itano,  an  historical  poem  In  trrsa 
rima,  wUch  was  enthusiastically  praised  by  Mr  Swinburne.  This 
Success  he  followed  up  by  three  privately  printed  volumes,  Odes 
and  Ectopics  (18S4),  Lyrical  Poems  (188A),  and  The  Sloryof 
Endocia  (1888).  Dixon's  poems  were  during  the  last  fifteen 
yean  of  Us  fife  rccogniied  as  scbolariy  and  refined  exercises, 
touched  with  both  dignity  and  a  certain  severe  beauty,  but  he 
never  attained  any  general  popularity  as  a  poet,  the  appeal  of 
his  poetry  bdng  directly  to  the  scholar.  A  great  student  of 
history,  his  stupes  in  that  direction  cokior  much  of  his  poetry. 
Tbe  romantic  atmosphere  is  remarkably  preserved  In  Mono,  a 
successful  metrical  exerdse  in  tbe  difficult  fenan'im.  His  typical 
poems  have  charm  and  melody,  without  Introdudng  any  new 
note  or  variety  of  rhythm.  He  is  contemplative,  sober  and 
finished  in  literaiy  workmanship,  a  typical  example  of  the  Oxford 
school.  Pleasant  as  his  poetty  is,  however,  he  will  probably  be 
longest  remembered  by  the  work  to  which  he  gave  the  best  years 
of  his  life,  his  History  of  Ike  Ckurchof  England  from  the  A  bolilion 
of  the  Koman  Jurisdiction  (1878-1903).  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  had  completed  six  volumes,  two  of  which  were  published 
posUnmiously.  TMs  fine  work,  covering  the  period  from  1539  to 
1 570,  Is  built  upon  elaborate  research,  and  presents  a  trustworthy 
and  uiqirejndiced  survey  of  its  subject. 

Dhnn'i  SJeOid  Poems  were  pitblisbed  hi  1909  with  a  memoir  of 
the  author  by  Robert  Bridges- 

DIXON.  WILUAH  HBPWOBTH  (1831-1879),  English^  author 
and  traveller,  was  bom  at  Great  Ancoats,  Manchester,  on  the 
30th  of  June  rSar,  a  member  of  an  old  Lancashire  family. 
Beginning  life  as  a  citik  at  Manchester,  he  dedded.  In  1846,  to 
take  up  literatnte  as  a  career.  After  gaining  some  joumalistie 
experience  at  Cheteesham  he  settled  bi  London,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dougfau  Jerndd,  and  contributed  to  the  ii  Ihenaeum 
and  Daily  Sems.  His  series  of  popu's  "  The  Literattue  of  the 
Lower  Orders  " — in  the  last-named  journal,  and  a  further  series, 
"  London  Prisons,"  were  widely  noticed.  In  1849  appeared  his 
John  Howard  and  the  Prison  World  of  Europe,  whkh  piovcd  a 
great  popular  success.  These  were  followed  by  a  Lr/eo/l^iUMtit 
Perm  (1851),  in  which  he  replied  to  Macaulay's  attack  on  Penn; 
Life  of  Btahe  (1853);  and  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon  (1861), 
supplemented  by  The  Slory  of  Lord  Bacon's  Life-  (1863).  From 
1853  to  1869  he  was  editor  of  the  yl/lieMeaisi.  In  1863  he  visited 
the  East,  and  on  his  return  helped  to  found  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  and  published  (1865)  The  Holy  Land.  In 
1866  he  travelled  through  the  United  States,  publishing,  in  1867, 
New  America,  and,  the  following  year,  Spiritual  Wives,  two  supple- 
mentary volumes.  Intheantunm  of  1867  he  journeyed  thniigh 
the  Baltic  Provinces,  publishing  an  account  of  his  trip  in  Free 
Russia  (1870).  In  1871  he  was  in  Switserland,  and  in  1873  in 
Spain,  wheie  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  History  of  Two 
Qieeens.  In  1874  he  revisited  tbe  United  States,  giving  tho 
impressions  of  his  tour  in  Th*  WUle  Conquest  (1875).  His  other 
works,  besides  some  fiction,  were  British  Cyprus  (1879)  and 
Royal  Windsor.  He  died  00  the  36th  of  December  1879.  His 
daughter,  Ella  N.  Hepworth  Dixon,  became  known  as  a  journalist 
and  novelist. 

DIXON,  a  city  and  the  county  scat  of  Lee  county,  Illinois, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Rock  river,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  sute.  Pop. 
(1890)  5161;  (1900)  7917  (879  foreign-bom);  (1910)  7316.  It 
is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  Norlh-Wcstcm  and  the  Ulinois 
Central  railways,  and  is  connected  with  Sterling  by  an  electric 
line;  freight  is  shipped  over  the  llcnn'^io  CauiU.    11>e  dty 
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has  two  parIu'of~i59  and  6  tots  nspectivdy,  and  there  ia  a 
Cbautanqua  Park,  where  an  annual  Chautauqua  Aaaembly  ii 
held.  Dixon  ia  the  seat  of  the  Northern  Illinois  normal  school 
(incorpoiated  in  i884),andof  the  Rock  River  military  academy. 
The  liver  furnishes  water  power  for  the  street  railways,  electric 
lighting  and  a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments. 
Among  the  manufactures  are  condensed^nilk,  boxes,  wire  screens 
and  wire  ck>th,  lawn  mowers,  gas  engines,  cement,  agricultural 
implements,  shoes  and  wagons.  The  place  was  laid  out  in 
i8j5  by  John  Dixon  (1784-1876),  the  first  white  settler  of  Lee 
county.  A  bronxe  tablet  in  the  Howells  Building,  at  the  intei^ 
section  of  First  and  Peoria  Streets,  marks  the  site  of  his  cabin, 
and  in  the  city  cemetery  a  granite  shaft  has  been  erected  to  his- 
memory.  Dixon  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1859. 
>  DIZFIXL,  or  Diz-Pin.  ("  fort-bridge  "),  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Arabistan,  36  m.  N.W.  of  Shushter,  in  31°  t^  N., 
48°  2t'  E.  Fop.  about  35,000.  It  has  post  and  telegraph  ofiices. 
It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dizful  river,  a  tributary 
of  the  Karun,  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  twenty-two  arches,  430 
yds.  in  length,  constructed  on  ancient  foundations.  Dixful  is 
the  chief  place  of  a  small  district  of  the  same  name  and  the 
residence  of  the  governor  of  Arabistan  during  the  winter  months. 
The  district  has  twelve  villages  and  a  population  of  about  35,000 
(5000  Arabs  of  the  All  i  Kethlr  tribe),  and  pays  a  yeariy  tribute 
of  about  £6000.  The  dty  was  formerly  known  as  Andamish,  and 
in  its  vidaity  ai«  many  remains  of  andent  canals  and  buildings 
which  afford  condasive  proof  of  former  importance.  16  m.  S.  W. 
are  the  ruins  of  Susa,  and  east  of  them  and  half-way  between 
Dizful  and  Shushter  stood  the  old  dly  of  Junday  Shapur. 
I  IMAKOVOCsonietimcswrittenliraieniriHungatianZXaJlvMr), 
a  dty  of  Croatia-Slavonia,  Hungary;  in  the  county  of  Viiovitica, 
100  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Agram.  Pop.  (1900)  6834.  Djakovo  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  episcopal  see,  whne  occupant  bears  the  title 
"  Bishop  of  Bosnia,  Slavonia  and  Sirmium."  During  the  life  of 
Bishop  Sttosamayer  (1S15-1905)  it  was  one  of  the  chief  centres  of 
religious  and  political  activity  among  the  Croats.  Tlie  cathedral, 
a  vast  basilica  built  of  brick  and  white  stone,  with  a  central  dome 
and  two  lofty  spires  above  the  north  entrance,  was  founded  in 
1866  and  oonseciated  in  i88a.  Its  styk  is  Romanesque,  chosen 
by  Strossmayer  as  tymliolicai  of  the  position  of  his  country 
midway  between  east  and  west.  The  interior  is  magnificently 
decorated  with  mosaics,  mural  paintings  and  statuary,  chiefly 
the  work  of  local  artists.  Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the 
nunnery,  ecclesiastical  seminary  and  episcopal  palace.  Djakovo 
has  a  thriving  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Many  Roman 
remains  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the 
earliest  mention  of  the  dty  is  in  1244,  when  Bda  IV.  of  Hungaiy 
confirmed  the  title-deeds  of  its  oWtaen,  the  bishops  of  Bosnia. 
'  For  a  fun  description  of  the  .cathedral,  in  Serbo-Croatian  and 
French,  see  the  finely  illustrated  folio  Stolna  Crkva  u  Djalun,  pub- 
lished by  the  South  Slavonic  Academy  (Agram,  1900). 

I  OUIOOSZ.  JAN  [JOHANNZS  LoNGiiras]  (i4t5-r48o),  Polish 
statesman  and  historian,  was  the  son  of  Jan  DIugosz,  butgraTe 
of  Boseznica.  Bom  in  14 15,  be  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Cracow  and  in  143 1  entered  the  service  of  Bishop  Zbygniew 
Olesnicki  (1389-1455),  the  statesman  and  diplomatist.  He 
speedily  won  the  favour  of  bis  master,  who  induced  him  to  take 
prders  and  made  him  his  secretary.  Etis  preferment  was  rapid. 
In  1436  we  find  him  one  of  the  canons  of  Cracow  and  the  ad- 
ministratorofOlesnicki'svastestates.  In  1440,  on  returning  from 
Hungary,  whither  his  master  had  escorted  King  WUulislaus  U., 
DIugosz  saved  the  life  of  Olesnicki  from  robbers.  The  prelate 
now  employed  DIugosz  on  the  most  ddicate  and  important 
political  missions.  DIugosz  brought  Olesnicki  the  led  hat  from 
Rome  in  1449,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  despatched  to  Hungary 
to  mediate  between  Hunyadi  and  the  Bohemian  condottieie 
Ciszkn,  a  difficult  mission  which  he  most  successfully  ac- 
complished. Both  these  embassies  were  underuken  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  King  Casimir  IV.,  who  was  altogether  opposed  to 
Olesnicki's  ecdesiastical  policy.  But  though  be  thus  sacrificed  his 
own  prospects  to  the  cardinal's  good  pleasure,  DIugosz  was  far  too 
agadoia  to  tpproveof  the  provocative  attitude  of  Olesnicki,  and 


frequently  and  feariesslytemoastntedwhhhlm  on  Uscondnet 
In  his  account,  however,  of  the  quand  between  Casimir  and 
Olesnicki  concerning  the  question  of  priority  between  the  cardiniil 
and  the  primate  of  Poland  be  warmfy  emteued  the  cause  of  the 
former,  and  even  pronounced  rasimir  worthy  of  dethronement. 
Such  outbursts  against  Casimir  IV.  are  not  infrequent  In 
DIugosz's  Histtria  Palomca,  and  his  strong  pctsonal  bias  must 
certainly  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  critical  estimate  of 
that  famous  work.  Vet  as  a  high-minded  patriot  DIugosz  had 
no  sympathy  whatever  with  OtenicU'i  oppoBitioD  to  Casimir's 
Prussian  policy,  and  steadily  supported  the  king  during  the  whole 
couiae  of  the  war  with  the  Tentooic  knights.  When  OlesoicU 
died  in  1455  he  left  DIugosz  his  principal  executor.  The  office  ot 
administering  the  cardinal's  estate  was  a  very  ungrateful  one,  for 
the  family  resented  the  liberal  benefactions  of  their  kinsman  to 
the  Church  and  the  univesity,  and  accused  DIugosz  of  exercising 
undue  influence,  from  which  charge  he  triumphant^  vindicated 
himself.  It  was  in  the  yearof  his  patron's  death  that  he  began  to 
write  his  Hisloria  Polomca.  This  great  book,  the  first  and  still 
one  of  the  best  historical  works  on  Poland  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  word,  was  only  undertaken  after  mature  amaideration  and 
an  exhaustive  study  of  all  the  original  sources  then  available, 
some  of  which  are  now  k»t.  The  principal  archives  of  Poland 
and  Hungary  were  ransacked  for  the  purpose,  and  In  Us  aconmt  of 
his  own  times  DIugosz's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  leading 
scholars  and  statesmen  of  his  day  stood  him  in  good  stead.  The 
style  is  modelled  00  that  of  Livy,  of  whom  DIugosz  was  a  warm 
admirer.  Asapioofofthethonni^messandconsdentiousnessof 
DIugosz  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  learned  the  Cyrillic  alphabet 
and  took  up  the  study  of  Ruthenian,  "  in  order  that  this  oar 
history  may  be  aa  plain  and  perfect  as  possible."  Thefirstofthe 
numerous  imprints  of  the  Hisloria  Polomca  appeared  in  1614,  the 
first  complete  edition  in  1711. 

DIugosz's  literary  labours  did  not  interfere  with  his  poUtieal 
activity.  In  1467  the  generous  and  discerning  Casimir  IV. 
entrusted  DIugosz  with  the  education  of  his  sons,  the  ddest  of 
whom,  Wladislaus,  at  the  tugent  request  of  the  king,  he  ac- 
companied to  Prague  when  in  1471  the  young  prince  was  dected 
king  of  Bohemia.  DIugosz  refused  the  archbishopric  of  Prague 
because  of  his  strong  dislike  of  the  land  of  the  Hussites ;  but  seven 
years  later  he  accepted  the  archbishopric  of  Lemberg.  His  last 
years  were  devoted  to  his  history,  which  he  completed  in  1479. 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  May  148a,  at  Piatek. 

See  Akksander  Semkowicz,  Cntieal  ConsiitraHoiu  of  A*  Poli^ 
WorlU  of  f>/«fMS  (Pol.;  Cracow,  1874);  Michad  Bobnynaki  and 
SunislawSmolka,  Life  «/  Dlutou  and  «tt  PotiUon  ia  LiUnhirt  (Fkil.; 
Cracow,  1893).  (R.  N.  B.) 

DHITBIEV.  IVAN  IVANOVICH  (1760-1837),  Russian  sUte*- 
man  and  poet,  was  bom  at  his  father^s  estate  in  the  government  of 
Simbirsk.  In  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  Pugachcv  the  family 
had  to  flee  to  St  Peteraburg,  and  there  Ivan  was  entered  at  the 
school  of  the  Semenov  Guards,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  post 
in  the  military  service.  On  the  accession  of  Paul  to  the  imperial 
throne  he  quitted  the  army  with  the  title  of  colond,  and 
his  appointment  as  procurator  for  the  senate  was  soon  after 
renounced  for  the  position  of  privy  councillor.  During  the  {oar 
years  from  1810  to  1814  he  served  as  minister  of  justice  under  the 
emperor  Alexander;  but  at  the  dose  of  this  period  be  retired  into 
privau  life,  and  though  he  lived  more  than  twenty  years,  he  never 
again  took  office,  but  occupied  himself  with  his  Uterary  labours 
and  the  collection  of  books  and  works  of  art.  In  the  matter  ol 
language  he  sided  with  Karamsin,  and  did  good  service  by  his 
own  pen  against  theOld  Slavonic  party.  His  poems  include  songs, 
odes,  satires,  tales,  epistles,  &c.,  as  wdl  as  the  fables — partly 
original  and  partly  translated  from  Fontaine,  Florian  and  Arnault 
— on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  Several  of  his  lyrics  have 
become  thoroughly  popular  bom  the  readiness  with  which  they 
can  be  sung;  and  a  short  dramatico-epic  poem  on  Yennak,  the 
Cossack  conqueror  of  Siberia,  is  well  known. 

His  writings  occupy  three  volamea  in  the  first  five  editkms;  la  the 
6th  (St  Pcter>burz,  1823)  there  are  only  two.    His  menoin,  to 
which  he  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life,  were  published  at  Moscow 
>  in  1866. 
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,  one  of  the  most  important  trrm  o(  Europe  (the 
BoryHJunaoUhe  Greeks,  Danaprisol  the  Romans,  Uu  or  Utmol 
the  Turks,  Eiti  of  the  Tatars,  Elia  of  Visconti's  mop  (ij8i), 
Lirau  of  Contarini  (1437),  Lnoan  of  Baptista  of  Genoa  (1514)1 
and  Lusum  in  the  lame  century).  It  belongs  entirely  to  Russia, 
and  rises  in  the  goverrunent  of  SmoIensk,in  a  swampy  district 
(ah.  9JO  ft)  at  the  foot  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  not  far  from  the 
aoufces  of  the  Volga  and  tlie  Dvina,  in  55*  5s'  N.  and  33°  41'  E. 
Its  length  is  i^bout  i4ro  m.  and  it  drains  an  area  o!  aoi,r4o  sq.  m. 
In  the  first  part  of  its  course,  which  may  be  said  to  end  at 
Oorogobiish,  it  fiows  through  an  undulating  country  of  Carbon- 
iferous formation;  in  the  second  it  passes  west  to  Orsha,  south 
throogh  the  fertile  plain  of  Chetnigov  and  Kier,  and  then  south- 
cast  across  the  rocky  steppe  of  the  Ukraine  to  Ekatctimslav. 
About  45  m.  S.  of  this  town  it  has  to  force  its  way  aooss  the  same 
granitic  o&hoot  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  which  interrupts 
the  course  of  the  Dniester  and  the  Bug,  and  foradistanccof  about 
a$  m.  rapid  succeeds  rapid.  The  fall  of  the  river  in  that  distance 
is  I SS  ft,  The  Dnieper,  having  got  clear  of  the  rocks,  continues 
■outh-west  through  the  grassy  plains  of  Klierson  and  Taurida, 
and  enters  the  Black  Sea,  or  ntber  a  liman  or  bay  of  the  Black 
Sea,  by  a  considerable  estuary  in  46°  30^  N.  and  32°  acf  E.  On 
thii  n-nifying  limoit,  into  which  the  Bug  also  pours  its  waters, 
staiMl  Nikolaiev  and  the  fortified  town  of  Ochakov.  Navigation 
extends  as  far  up  as  Dorogobuzh,  where  the  depth  is  about :  a  ft., 
and  rafts  are  floated  down  from  the  higher  teaches.  The  banks 
ate  generally  high,  more  particularly  the  left  bank.  About  the 
town  of  Smolensk  the  breadth  is  455  ft.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ptipet  1400,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Ekatcrinoslav  district  more 
than  1}  m.  In  the  course  above  the  rapids  the  channel  varies 
very  greatly  in  nature  and  depth,  and  it  is  not  infrequently 
interrupted  by  shallows.  The  rapids,  or  porogs,  form  a  serious 
obstacle  to  navigation;  it  is  only  for  a  few  weeks  when  the  river 
is  In  flood  that  they  are  passable,  and  even  then  the  venture  is  not 
without  risk  and  can  only  be  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of 
special  pilots.  It  is  from  these  falls  that  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Uluaine  came  to  be  known  as  Zaporogian  Cossacks.  As  cariy 
as  173a  an  attempt  was  inadetoimprove  the  channel.  Acanal, 
which  ultfanatdy  proved  too  small  for  use,  was  constructed  at 
Nenasitets  in  1780  at  private  expense;  blastings  were  carried  out 
in  1798  and  1799  at  various  parts;  in  1805  a  canal  was  formed  at 
Knindatski,  and  the  channel  stiaighten«l  at  Suisk;  by  1807  a 
new  canal  was  completed  at  Nenasitets;  in  1833  a  passage  was 
cleared  through  the  Stato-kaindatski  porog;  and  in  the  period 
1843  to  1853  numerous  ameliorations  were  effected.  The  result 
has  been  not  only  to  diminish  greatly  the  dangers  of  the  natural 
channel,  but  also  to  furnish  a  series  of  artificial  canals  by  which 
vesseb  can  make  their  way  when  the  river  is  low.  Of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Dnieper  the  following  are  navigaUe, — the 
Berezina  and  the  Pripet  from  the  right,  and  the  Sozh  and  the 
Desna  from  the  left  By  means  of  the  Dnieper-Bug  (King's) 
canal,  and  the  Berezina  and  Oginskl  canals,  this  river  has  a  sort 
ot  water  connexion  with  the  Baltic  Sea.  In  the  estuary  the 
fisheries  give  employment  to  large  numbers  of  people.  At  Kiev 
the  liver  is  free  from  ice  on  an  average  of  234  days  hi  the  year,  at 
Ekaterinoalav  170  and  at  Kherson  277.     (P.  A.  K.{  J.  T.  Be.) 

DMIBSTBR  (Tynu  and  Danasltr  or  DatuiiHt  of  classical 
authtns,  Nistrnl  of  the  Rumanians,  and  TurUt  of  the  Turks],  a 
Dver  of  south-eastern  Europe  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Bluck 
Sea.  It  rises  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Carpathian  mountains 
in  Austrian  Galida,  and  belongs  for  the  first  350  m.  of  its  course 
to  Austrian,  for  the  remaining  515  m.  to  Russian,  territory.  It 
drains  an  area  of  29,670  sq.  m.,  of  which  16,500  sq.  m.  belong  to 
Russia.  It  is  excessively  meandering,  and  the  current  in  most 
parts  even  during  low  water  is  dcddedly  rapid  as  compared  with 
Russian  rivers  generally,  the  mean  rate  being  calculated  at  i^'im. 
per  hour.  The  average  width  ofthechanndisfrom  500  to  7  50  ft., 
but  in  some  places  it  attains  as  much  as  1400  ft;  the  depth  is 
various  and  changeable.  The  principal  interruption  in  the 
navigable  portion  of  the  river,  besides  a  sprinkling  of  rocks  in  the 
bed  and  the  somewhat  extensive  shallows,  is  occasioned  by  a 
(nnitic  spar  from  the  Carpathians,  which  gives  rise  to  the  Yampol 


Rapids.  For  ordinary  river  craft,  the  pas^ge  of  these  rapids  is 
-rendered  possible,  but  not  free  from  danger,  by  a  qatural  channel 
on  the  left  side,  and  by  a  larger  and  deeper  artificial  channel  on 
the  right;  for  steamboats  they  form  an  insuperable  barrier.  The 
river  falls  into  the  sea  by  several  arms,  passing  through  a  shallow 
liman  or  lagoon,  a  few  miles  S.W.  of  Odessa.  There  are  two 
periodical  floods, — the  earlier  and  larger  caused  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice,  and  occurring  in  the  latter  part  of  February  or  in 
March;  and  the  later  due  to  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
Carpathians,  and  taking  phice  about  June.  The  spring  flood 
raises  the  level  of  the  water  20  ft,  and  towards  the  mouth  ot 
the  river  submerges  the  gardens  and  vineyards  of  the  adjacent 
country.  In  some  years  the  general  state  of  the  water  is  so  low 
that  navigation  is  possible  only  for  three  or  four  weeks,  while 
in  other  years  it  is  io  high'  that  navigation  continues  without 
interruption;  but  in  recent  years  considerable  improvements 
have  been  effected  at  govenunent  expense.  In  consequence 
the  taSc  has  increased,  the  Dniester  tapping  regions  of  great 
productiveness,  especially  in  cereals  and  timber,  namely,  Galicia, 
Podolia and  Bessarabia.  Steamboat  tra^c  wasinttoducedinthe 
lower  reaches  in  1840.  The  fisheries  of  the  lower  course  and  of 
the  estuary  are  of  considerable  importance;  and  these,  together 
with  those  of  the  lakes  which  are  formed  by  the  inundations, 
furnish  a  valuable  addition  to  the  diet  of  the  people  in  the  shape 
of  carp,  pike,  tench,  salmon,  sturgeon  and  eds.  Its  tributaries 
arc  numerous,  but  not  of  individual  importance,  except  perbap* 
the  Sereth  in  Galicia.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Ba.) 

DOAB,  Dt;AB  or  Dooab,  a  name,  like  the  Creek  Mesopotamia, 
applied  in  India,  according  to  its  derivation  ((fa,  two,  and  at, 
river),  to  the  stretch  of  country  lying  between  any  two  rivers,  as 
the  Bari  Doab  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Ravi,  the  Rechna  Doah 
between  the  Ravi  and  the  Chenab,  the  Jech  Doab  between  the 
Chenab  and  Jhelum,  and  the  Sind  Sagar  Doab  between  the 
Jhelum  and  the  Indus,  but  frequently  employed,  without  any 
distinctive  adjunct,  as  the  proper  name  for  the  region  between 
the  Ganges  and  its  great  tributary  the  Jumna.  In  like  manner 
the  designation  of  Doab  canal  is  given  to  the  artificial  channel 
which  breaks  oS  from  the  Jumna  near  Fyzabad,  and  flows  almost 
parallel  with  the  river  till  it  reunites  with  it  at  Delhi. 

DOANB.  OEOROB  WASHINGTON  (1799-1859),  American 
churchman,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  New  Jersey,  was  born 
in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  on  the  27th  of  May  r799.  He  graduated 
at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York,  in  1818,  studied 
theology  and,  in  t82i,  was  ordained  deacon  and  in  1823  priest  by 
Bishop  Hobart,  whom  he  assisted  in  Trinity  church.  New  YoriL 
With  George  Upfold  (t796-i87>),  bishop  of  Indiana  from  1849 
to  1872,  Doane  founded  St  Luke's  in  New  York  City.  In  1824- 
T828  he  was  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  Washington  (now 
Trinity)  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  at  this  time  he  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Efiscopd  WaUkman.  He  was  assistant 
in  1828-1830  and  rector  in  1830-1832  of  Christ  church,  Boston, 
and  was  bishop  of  New  Jersey  from  October  1832  to  his  death  at 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  on  the  27th  of  April  1859.  The  diocese 
of  New  Jersey  was  an  unpromising  field,  but  he  took  uphis  work 
there  with  characteristic  vigour,  especially  in  the  foundation  of 
St  Mary's  Hall  (1837,  for  girls)  and  Burlington  College  (1846)  as 
demonstrations  of  his  theory  of  education  under  church  controL 
His  business  management  of  these  schools  got  him  heavily  into 
debt,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1852  a  charge  of  lax  administration 
came  before  a  court  of  bishops,  who  dismissed  it  The  schoola 
showed  him  an  able  and  wise  disdpb'narian,  and  his  patriotic 
orations  and  sermons  prove  him  a  speaker  of  great  power. 
He  belonged  to  the  High  Church  party  and  was  a  btilh'ant 
controversialist.  He  published  Songs  by  tke  Way  (1824),  a 
volume  of  poems;  and  his  hymns  beginning  "  Softly  now  the 
light  of  day  "  and  "  Thou  art  the  Way  "  are  well  known. 

See  tift  and  WrUinrs  el  Cttru  WailiiHjrtiin  Doaru  (4  vols.,  New 
York.  1860-1861).  edited  by  his  son,  William  Croswell  Doane 
(b.  1832),  first  bishop  of  Albany. 

DOBBS  FERRT,  a  village  of  Westchester  county,  New  Yorkj 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river  2  m.  N.  of  Yookos,  Pop. 
(1890)  20S3;  (1900)  1S88:  (1910  V.  S.  census)  3455.  .  Dobbf 
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Ferry  is  Ktved  by  the  Hudson  River  dinsion  of  the  New  York 
Central  railway.  There  arc  many  &ne  country  places,  two  private 
Khoob — the  Mackenzie  school  for  boys  and  the  Misses  Masters' 
school  for  girls— and  the  children's  village  (with  about  thirty 
cottages)  of  the  New  York  juvenile  asylum.  The  name  of  the 
village  was  derived  from  a  Swede,  Jeremiah  Dobbs,  whose  family 
probably  moved  hither  from  Delaware,  and  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  quarter  of  the  tSth  century  had  a  skiS  ferry, 
which  was  kept  up  by  his  family  for  a  century  afterwards. 
Because  Dobbs  Ferry  had  been  a  part  of  Philipse  Manor  all  lands 
in  it  were  declared  forfeit  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  American 
Independence  (see  Yonkeks),  and  new  titles  were  derived  from 
the  commissioners  of  forfeitures.  The  position  of  the  village 
opposite  the  northernmost  end  of  the  Palisades  gave  it  importance 
during  the  war.  The  region  was  repeatedly  raided  by  camp 
followers  of  each  army;  earthworks  and  a  fort,  commanding 
the  Hudson  ferry  and  the  ferry  to  Pararaus,  New  Jersey,  were 
built;  the  British  army  made  Dobbs  Ferry  a  rendezvous,  after 
the  battle  of  White  Plains,  in  November  1776,  and  the  conti- 
nental division  under  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  was  here  at  the 
end  of  January  1777.  The  American  army  under  Washington 
encamped  near  Dobbs  Ferry  on  the  4th  of  July  1781,  and  started 
thence  for  Yorktown  in  the  following  month..  In  the  Van  Brugh 
Livingston  house  on  the  6th  of  May  1783,  Washington  and 
Governor  George  Clinton  met  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  after- 
wards Lord  Dorchester,  to  negotiate  for  the  evacuation  by  the 
British  troops  of  the  posts  they  still  held  in  the  United  States. 
In  1873  the  village  was  incorporated  as  Greenburgh,  from  the 
township  of  the  same  name  which  in  17S8  had  been  set  apart 
from  the  manor  of  Fhillipsburgh;  but  the  name  Dobbs  Ferry 
was  soon  resumed. 

DOBELL,  SYDNEY  THOMPSON  (1834-1874).  English  poet 
and  critic,  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  April  1824  at  Cranbrook,  Kent. 
His  father  was  a  wine  merchant,  his  mother  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
Thompson  (1766-1837),  a  London  political  reformer.  The 
family  moved  to  Cheltenham  when  Dobell  was  twelve  years  old. 
He  was  educated  privately,  and  never  attended  either  school  or 
university.  He  refers  to  this  in  some  lines  on  Cheltenham  College 
in  imitation  of  Chaucer,  written  in  his  eighteenth  year.  After 
•  five  years'  engagement  he  married,  in  1844,  Emily  Fordham,  a 
lady  of  good  family.  An  acquaintance  with  Mr  (subsequently  Sir 
James)  Stansfeld  and  with  the  Birmingham  preacher-politician, 
George  Dawson  (1831-1876),  which  afterwards  led  to  the. 
foundation  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Italy,  fed  the  young 
enthusiast's  ardour  for  the  liberalism  of  the  day.  Meanwhile, 
Dobell  wrote  a  number  of  minor  poems,  instinct  with  a  passionate 
desire  for  political  reform.  Tke  Roman  appeared  in  1850,  under 
the  nim  it  plumt  of "  Sydney  Yendys."  Next  year  he  Uavclled 
through  Switzerland  with  his  wife;  and  jjter  his  return  he 
formed  friendships  with  Robert  Browning,  Philip  Bailey,  George 
MacDonald,  Emanuel  Deutsch,  Lord  Haughton,Ruskin,Holman 
Hunt,  Mazzim',  Tennyson  and  Carlyle.  His  second  long  poem, 
BnUo',  appeared  in  1854.  The  three  following  years  were  spent 
in  Scotland.  Perhaps  his  closest  friend  at  this  time  was  Alexander 
Smith,  in  company  with  whom  he  published,  in  185s,  a  number 
«f  sonnets  on  the  Crimean  War,  which  were  followed  by  a 
volume  on  En%land  in  Time  oj  War,  Although  by  no  means 
t  rich  man  he  was  always  ready  to  help  needy  men  of  letters, 
and  it  was  through  his  exertions  that  David  Gray's  poems 
were  published.  In  1869  a  horse,  which  he  was  riding,  fell  and 
rolled  over  with  him.  His  health,  which  had  for  several  yean 
necessitated  his  wintering  abroad,  was  seriously  affected  by  this 
accident,  and  he  was  from  this  time  more  or  less  of  an  invalid, 
until  his  death  on  the  22nd  of  August  1874.- 

As  a  poet  Dobell  belongs  to  the  "  spasmodic  school,"  as  it  was 
named  by  Professor  Aytoun,  who  parodied  its  style  in  FirmUian. 
The  epithet,  however,  was  first  applied  by  Carlyle  to  Byron. 
The  school  includes  George  GilfiUan,  Philip  James  Bailey,  John 
Stanyan  Bigg  (1826-1865),  Dobell,  Alexander  Smith,  and, 
according  to  some  critics,  Gerald  Massey.  It  was  characterized 
by  an  under-current  of  discontent  with  the  mystery  of  existence, 
by  vain  eflort,  unrewarded  struggle,  sceptical  unrest,  and  an 


uneasy  strttBiag  after  the  unalteiBable.  It  thus  failtMly 
reflected  a  certain  phase  «f  19th  century  thought.  The  pro- 
duaions  of  the  school  are  marked  by  an  excess  of  metaphoc 
and  a  general  extravagance  of  huiguage.  On  the  other  band, 
they  ohibit  freshness  and  originality  often  lacking  in  more 
conventional  writinp.  Dobell's  poem,  Th*  Roman,  dedicated 
to  the  interests  of  poUlical  liberty  in  Italy,  is  marked  by 
pathos,  energy  and  passionate  love  of  freedom,  but  it  is  over- 
hid  with  monologue,  which  is  carried  to  a  dreary  excess  in 
BaUtr,  relieved  though  the  latter  is  by  fine  descriptive  passages, 
and  by  some  touching  songs.  DobcU't  soggestive,  but  too 
ornate  prose  writings  were  collected  and  edited  with  an  intro- 
ductory note  by  Professor  J.Nicholfrjkmtfte  en  Art,  Pkiiot»pkf 
and  Rriition)  in  1876.  In  his  religious  views  Dobell  was  a 
Christian  of  the  Broad  Church  type;  and  socially  he  was  one  of 
the  most  amiable  and  true-hearted  of  men.  His  early  interest 
in  the  cause  of  oppressed  nattonalities,  shown  in  his  friendship 
with  Kossuth,  Emanuel  Deutsch  and  others,  never  lessened, 
although  his  views  of  home  politics  underwent  some  change  from 
the  radical  opinions  of  his  youth.  In  Gloucestershire  Dobell 
was  well  known  as  an  advocate  of  social  reform,  and  he  waa  a 
pioneer  in  the  application  of  the  co-operative  systeoL  to  private 
enterprise. 

The  standard  edition  of  his  poena  (1875)  by  Prefeasor  Nichol 
includes  a  memoir. 

DOBELN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on 
the  (Freiberg)  Mulde,  two  arms  of  which  embrace  the  town  a* 
an  island,  3  j  m.  S.E.  from  Leipzig  by  rail,  and  at  the  junctioa  of 
lines  to  Dresden,  Chemnitx,  Riesa  and  Osrhata  Pop.  (1905) 
indudingthegarrison,  18,907.  It  has  two  Evangelical  chorches, 
of  which  the  Nikolai-kircbe,  dating  in  its  present  faun  from  1485, 
is  a  handsome  edifice;  a  medieval  town  hall,  a  {ocmerB«i>edictiB« 
nunnery  and  a  monumeot  to  Luther,  There  arc  an  agricultuml 
and  a  commercial  scbooL  The  industries  iodude  woot-vinniag, 
iron-founding,  carriage,  agricultural  implement,  and  metal- 
printing  and  stamping  works. 

DOBERAH.  or  Dobbeian,  a  tows  of  Gennaay,  in  the  gmnd- 
duchy  of  Mecklenbutg-Schwetin,  about  a  m.  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  and  7  VV.  of  Rostock  by  raiL  Pop.5000.  Boddes  th* 
ruins  of  a  Cistercian  abbey  founded  by  Frihiilaua,  piioco  «f 
Mecklenburg,  in  11 73,  and  sefulariawl  in  1551,  it  possesiea  an. 
Evangelical  Gothic  church  of  the  i4tli  century,  one  <rf  tbefineit  in 
north  Germany,agraad-ducal  palace,a  theatre, an  exchw^e  awl 
a  concert  hall.  Owing  to  its  delightful  situation  amid  beech 
forests  and  to  its  chalybeate  waters,  Doberan  has  be<»me  a 
favourite  summer  resorL  Numerous  villa  residences  have  been 
erected  and  promenades  and  groves  laid  out.  In  1793  Duke 
Frederick  Francis  caused  the  first  seaside  watering-place  ill 
Germany  to  be  established  on  the  neighbouring  coast,  4  m. 
distant,  at  the  spot  where  the  Heiligen-Damm,  a  great  bank  of 
rocks  about  looo  ft.  broad  and  15  ft.  high,  stretches  out  into  the 
sea  and  forms  an  excellent  bathing  ground.  Though  no  longer 
so  popular  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  it  is  still 
frequented,  and  is  connected  with  Doberan  by  a  tramway. 

DObBRONBR,  JOHAHN  WOLFOANO  (i  780-1849),  Cermaa 
chemist,  was  bom  near  Hof  in  Bavaria  on  the  tjth  of  December 
1780.  After  studying  pharmacy  at  Mttnchberg,  be  started  a 
chemical  manufactory  in  t8o3,  and  in  1810  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry,  pharmacy  and  technology  at  Jena, 
where  he  died  on  the  14th  of  March  1S49.  The  Royal  Society's 
Cataleiut  enumerates  171  papers  by  him  on  various  dbemkal 
topics,  but  his  name  is  best  known  for  his  experiments  on 
platinum  in  a  minute  state  of  division  and  on  the  oxidatioQ 
products  of  alcoboL  In  1822  he  showed  that  when  a  mass 
of  platinum  black,  supplied  with  alcohol  by  a  wick  is  enclosed 
in  a  jar  to  which  the  air  has  limited  access,  acetic  acid  and  water 
are  produced;  this  eqieriment  formed  the  basis  of  the  SchOt- 
xenbach  Quidc  Vinegar  Process.  A  year  later  he  noticed  that 
spongy  platinum  in  presenceof  oxygeD  canbtingabout  the  igoitioa 
of  hydrogen,  and  utilized  this  fact  to  construct  bis  "  hydrogen 
lamp,"  the  prototype  of  numerous  devices  for  the  self-ignition  of 
coal-gu  bumeis.    He  studied  the  formation  of  aldehyde  from 
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Alcokol  by  variMis  arthod*.  alio  abuiaiog  its  cryitaUine  oom- 
pound  »iUi  ammoida,  and  he  wai  the  disooveier  of  furiuroL 
Aneariy  obsovatkn  of  the  diSuaion  of  gaacs  ma  recorded  by 
bim  in  1813  vhen  he  ootked  the  eaoape  of  hydragen  from  a 
cracked  jar,  atthbuting  it  to  the  capillary  action  of  fianue*. 
His  wodu  induded  tieatiies  on  pneumatic  chcmiitiy  (1831-1835) 
and  the  dwmistiy  of  fermentation  (1831). 

A  toimipondeacr  which  he  carried  on  vith  Goethe  and  Cliarles 
AuKuat*  gcandnduke  of  SaxA-Weiinari  was  collected  and  publislsed 
at  Weimar  by  Schade  in  X856. 

DOBBSE,  PETBB  PAUL  (1783-1815),  English  dfasical  scholar 
and  critic  was  bom  in  Gnermey.  He  was  educated  at  Reading 
school  under  Richard  Valpy  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  elected  feUow.  He  was  appointed  rcgius  professor 
of  Greek  in  1833,  and  died  in  Cambridge  on  the  34th  of  September 
1835.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  PoiMn,  whom  he  took  as  his 
model  in  textual  ajtidam,  although  he  showed  leas  caution  in 
oonjectural  emendation.  After  Potson's  death  (1808)  Dobiee 
•as  commissianed  with  Monk  and  Blomfeld  to  edit  his  liteiary 
lemaina,  which  bad  been  bequeathed  to  Trinity  College.  Illness 
and  a  subsequent  journey  to  Spain  delayed  the  woik  until  1830, 
when  Dobiee  brought  out  the  Plutta  of  Aristophanes  (with  his 
own  and  Poaon's  notes)  and  all  Porson's  ArUltflumka.  Two 
years  later  he  publiohed  the  ItxktH  of  Ph6tius  from  Fbnon's 
Uauaipt  of  thef^alailS.  hi  Trinity  College  Ubraiy,  to  which  he 
appended  a  Laieon  rUaricam  from  the  nuugitt  of  a.  Cambridge 
MS.  of  Harpocration.  Jamea  Scbolefiekl,  Us  sucoeasor  m  the 
Greek  profeasorship,  btoogbt  out  selections  fsom  his  notes 
(Aiw€rsttria,  1831-1833).  on  Greek  and  Latin  autbon  (especially 
'he  orators),  and  a  reprint  of  the  Ltxiam  rhelcricum,  together 
with  notes  «n  inscriptions  (r834-i83s).  The  latest  editkin  of  the 
Aitmana  is  by.  Williara  Wagner  (in  Bohn's  CoUegialt  Stritt, 
1883). 

An  appreciative  estimate  of  IXibcee  as  a  scholar  will  be  tooad  in 
J.  Balce'a  Sdulka  Xypomntmala,  ii.  (1B39)  and  in  the  PUMotical 
itustum,  i.  (1832)  by  J.  C.  Hare. 

DdBBBNTEI,  GABOR  [Gabuxl]  (t786-i8si),  Himgarian 
phitok>gist  and  antiquary,  was  born  at  NsgyszfilUSs  in  1786. 
He  completed  his  studiea  at  the  oaiveruties  of  Wittenberg  and 
Leipzig,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  as  a  tutor  in  Transylvania. 
At  this  period  he  originated  and  edited  the  Eritlyi  iliaeum, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  important  influence  on  the  devefep- 
aent  of  the  Magyar  language  and  Uteratuie,  soon  failed  for  want 
of  support.  In  1820  DSbteatei  settled  at  Pest,  and  there  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  held  various  ofiidal  posts,  but  continued 
lealously  to  pursue  the  studies  for  which  he  had  early  shown  a 
strong  preference.  His  great  work  is  the  AncieiU  Umttmeult  of 
au  Mai^ar  Lmgnatf  (Rip  Uafyar  NydvemUkek),  the  editing 
af  which  was  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Hungarian  Acaidemy,  The 
first  vohime  was  published  in  1838  and  the  fifth  was  in  course 
of  preparation  at  the  time  of  hia  death.  Ofibtcntei  waa  one  of 
the  twenty-two  tcholaia  appomtcd  in  1835  to  plan  and  otganixe, 
nndet  the  presidency  of  Count  Teleki,  the  Hungarian  Academy. 
In  addition  to  his  great  work  he  wrote  many  valuable  papers 
on  historical  and  philological  subjects,  and  many  biographical 
noticzsof  eminent  Hungarians.  These  appeared  in  the  Hungarian 
translation  of  BPDckhaus'sC«iiwria<im5-Z<T<il«n.  He  translated 
lata  Huniptrian  Macielh  and  other  pbys  of  Shakespeare,  Stenie's 
letteis  from  Yorick  to  Eliza  (1S38),  several  of  Schiller's  tragedies, 
and  MoUire'sjlMn,  and  wrote  seveial  original  poems.  DObtentei 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  1848.  He  died  at  his  country  bouse,  near  Pest, 
on  the  38th  oi  Mareh  1851. 

OOBRITCH.  or  HAjioiopMUtjiz,  the  principal  town  in  the 
Bnlgirian  Dobrudja  Pop.  (1901)  13,436.  The  town  is  noted 
for  its  tanalr  or  great  fair,  chicBy  for  horses  and  cattle,  held 
annually  in  the  summer,  which  formerly  attracted  a  large 
(ODCottne  from  all  parts  a<  eastern  Europe,  but  bos  declined  in 
importance. 

DOBRIZHOFFBR.  MARTIN  (i7i7--i79t),  Austrian  Roman 
Catholic  missionary,  waa  bom  at  Gnu,  in  Styria.  Hejobicdthe 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1736,  and  in  t749  proceeded  to  Paraguay, 
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where  for  eighteen  years  he  worked  devotedly  first  among  th* 
Guarania,  and  then  among  the  Abiponea.  Returning  to  Europe 
on  the  ezpulskin  of  the  Jesuits  from  South  America,  be  settled  at 
Vieima,  obtained  the  friendship  of  Maria  Theresa,  sirvived  the 
extinction  of  his  order,  composed  the  histoiy  of  his  mission,  and 
diedonthei7thof  July  1791.  The  lively  if  rather  garrulous  book 
on  which  his  title  to  icniembraoce  rests,  appeared  at  Vienna  in 
1784,  in  the  author's  own  Latin,  and  in  a  German  translation  by 
Professor  Krail  of  the  university  of  Pest.  Of  its  contents  some  idea 
may  be  obtained  from  its  extended  title : — Histaria  dt  AKponibus, 
Equttiri  Bdlicosaqite  Paraguoriae  Natinu,  locupUtala  Ct^sis 
Bariararum  Catlium,  UrUum,  Flumtaum,  Ftnnm,  Amphibi- 
anm,  Insttlonm,  StrfeHUum  tratdpaanim,  Pucimm,  Avium, 
Arborum,  PlMilammaliarHmqutqiad*m  Pmindae  PropritUUum 
Obs€natumibus.  In  1833  there  appeared  in  London  an  anony- 
mous translation  sometimes  ascribed  to  Southey,  but  really  the 
work  of  Sara  Coleridge,  who  had  undertaken  the  task  to  defray 
the  college  expenses  of  one  of  her  brothers.  A  delicate  compli- 
ment was  paid  to  the  translator  by  Southey  in  the  third  canto  oi 
his  Tak  of  Panpuiy,  the  story  of  which  was  derived  from  the 
pages  of  Dobiizhofier's  narrative: — 

"  And  if  he  could  in  Merlin's  efass  have  seen 
By  whom  his  tocnes  to  speak  our  tongue  were  taught. 
Toe  old  man  would  have  feh  as  pleased,  1  ween. 
As  when  be  won  the  ear  of  that  great  Empress  Queen." 

DOBBUWIKV.  JOSEPH  (1753-1839),  Hungarian  philotoj^ 
was  bom  of  Bohamian  parentage  at  Gjermet,  near  Raab,  in 
Hungry.  He  received  his  first  education  in  the  German  school 
at  Bischofteinits,  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Bohemian 
at  the  Oentscfabrod  gymnasiiim,  studied  for  some  time  under 
the  Jesuits  at  Klattau,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  university  of 
Prague.  In  177.3  he  was  admitted  among  the  Jesuits  at  Briinn; 
but  on  the  dissolution  of  the  order  in  1773  he  returned  to  Prague 
to  study  theology.  After  holding  for  some  time  the  office  of  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Count  Nostitz,  he  obtained  an  appointment  first 
as  Vice-rector,  and  then  as  rector,  in  the  gateral  seminary  at 
Hradiach;  but  in  1790  he  lost  his  post  through  the  abolition 
of  the  seminaries  throughout  Anstiia,  and  returned  as  a  guest 
to  the  house  of  the  count.  In  1793  he  was  commissianed  by 
the  Bohemian  Academy  of  Sciences  to  visit  Stockholm,  Abo, 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  in  search  of  the  mannsrryts  which  had 
been  scattered  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  and  on  his  ictom 
he  accompanied  Count  Noatiu  to  Switzerbmd  aixi  Itafy.  Hia 
reason  bqpn  to  give  way  in  1795,  and  in  1801  he  had  to  be 
confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum;  but  by  1803  he  had  compktely 
recovered.  The  rest  of  his  life  waa  mainly  spent  either  in  Prague 
or  at  the  country  seats  of  his  friends  Counts  Nostitz  and  Cxetnin; 
but  his  death  took  place  at  BrUnn,  whither  he  had  gone  in  183S 
to  make  investlgatwna  in  the  library.  While  his  fame  testa 
chiefly  on  his  labours  in  Slavonic  philology  his  botanical  studies 
are  not  without  vahie  in  the  history  of  the  science. 

The  following  U  a  li-t  uf  h;.^  n.uif  !in;>ort.uil  "...Tks.  Fragmentum 
Pra^rme  nangetti  5.  Marci,  vul^o  auUigmpiti  (177SJ;  a  periodical 
for  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Littrature  (1780-1787);  Scriptores 
rerum  Bohemicarum  (2  vols.,  1783);  Ccschichle  der  bohm.  Spracke 
Wid  altern  Litfratur  (l  792) ;  Die  Biid^amkeit  dcr  slaw.  Sprache  (l  790); 
a  DcuUch-bbhm.  WdrUrbuch  compiled  in  collaboration  with  Lcschka- 
I*uchmaycr  and  Hanka  (l8o2-Itt2l);  Entwurj  fines  PJlanzensystemi 
wtfh  Zahlen  und  Vcrhaltnissen  (1802);  Glagolitica  (1807);  Lehr- 
ttbdude  dcr  bohm.  Spratlte  (1809);  Instituiioncs  linguae  slavicae  dia- 
Urti  veleris  (1822);  Entwurf  tu  einem  atlgeweinen  Etymologikon  der 
Slo-Ji.  Sprachen  (1813):  Sl(ywanka  zur  Kenntniss  dcr  slavf.  LiUraiut 
(I814):  and  a  critical  e<Jition  of  Jordancs,  De  rebus  Gelicis,  (or 
Pcrtz's  Monumcnta  Germaniae  historica.  See  Palacky,  J.  Dbbrawskys 
Lcbcn  undgcUhrUs  Wirkcn  (1833). 

DOBRVDJA  (BulfliTian  Dotrikh,  Rumanian  Dotrot*'),  >l» 
written  Dobrddscha,  and  DoBitnA,  a  region  of  south-eastern 
Europe,  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Danube,  on  the 
east  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  Bulgaria.  Pop.  (1900) 
167,808;  area,  6000  sq.  m.  The  strategic  importance  of  this 
tenitory  waa  recognized  by  the  Romans,  who  defended  it  on 
the  south  by  "  Trajan's  Wall,"  a  double  rampart,  drawn  from 
ConsUntza,  on  the  Block  Sea,  to  the  Danube.  In  later  times  it 
was  utilized  by  Russisnssnd  Turks,  as  in  the  wars  of  1828,  r8sa 
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andiSyS.whenitmsfimllywrestedfioinTuikey.  Bythetreaty 
of  Berlin,  in  187S,  tlic  Russians  rewarded  their  Rumanian  allies 
Kith  this  land  of  mountains,  fens  and  barren  steppes,  peopled  by 
Turks,  Bulgarians,  Tatars,  Jews  and  other  aliens;  while,  to  add 
to  the  indignation  of  Rumania,  they  aiueied  instead  the  fertile 
countryofBessarabia,largelyinhabitedbyRumans.  AfteriSSo, 
however,  the  steady  decrease  of  aliens,  and  the  development  of 
the  Black  Sea  ports,  rendered  the  Oobrud  ja  a  source  of  prosperity 
to  Rumania. 

DOBSINA  (Ger.  OibcAaii),  a  town  of  Hungary,  rfism.N.E.  of 
Budapest  by  tail.  Pop.(t90o)  5109. '  It  is  situated  in  thecounty 
of  Gtaifir,  at  the  foot  of  the  Radzhn  (3300  ft  high)  in  the  central 
Carpathians,  and  lies  to  the  south  of  the  beautiful  Straczena 
valley,  watered  by  the  river  Gettnitz,  and  endosed  on  all  sides 
by  mountains.  In  the  vicinity  are  mines  of  iron,  cobalt,  copper 
and  mercury,  some  of  them  being  very  ancient.  But  the  most 
remarkable  feature  is  a  large  cavern  some  3I  m.  N.W.,  in  which 
is  an  icefidd  nearly  2  acres  in  extent,  containing  formations 
which  are  at  once  most  curious  and  strikin^y  beautifuL  This 
cmvem,  which  lies  in  the  above-mentioned  Straczena  valley, 
was  discovered  in  1870.  The  place  was  founded  in  the  first  half 
of  the  t4th  century  by  German  miners. 

DOBSON,  HENRY  AUSTIN  (1840-  ),  English  poet  and  man 
of  letters,  was  bom  at  Plymouth  on  the  t8th  of  January  1840, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  George  Clarisse  Dobson,  a  dvil  engineer, 
and  00  his  grandmother's  side  of  French  descent.  When  he  was 
about  eight  years  old  the  family  moved  to  Holyhead,  and  his 
first  school  was  at  Beaumaris,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  He  was 
afterwards  educated  at  Coventry,  and  the  Gymnase,  Strassburg, 
whence  he  returned  at  the  age  of  sixteen  with  the  intention 
of  becoming  a  dvil  engineer.  He  had  a  taste  for  art,  and  in 
his  eaiiier  yean  at  the  office  continued  to  study  it  at  South 
Kensington,  at  his  leisure,  but  without  definite  ambition.  In 
December  1856  he  entered  the  Board  of  Trade,  gradually  rising  to 
a  prindpalship  in  the  harbour  department,  from  which  he  withr 
drew  in  the  autumn  of  tgoi.  He  married  in  1868  Frances  Hary, 
daughter  of  Nathasid  Beardmore  of  Broxboume,  Herts,  and 
settled  at  Ealing.  Bis  official  career  was  industrious  though 
oneventf  ul,  but  as  poet  and  biographer  he  stands  among  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  time.  The  student  of  Mr  Austin  Dobson's 
work  will  be  struck  at  once  by  the  fact  that  it  contains  nothing 
Immature:  there  arc  no  jmemlia  to  criticize  or  excuse.  It  was 
•bout  1864  that  Mr  Dobson  first  turned  his  attention  to  composi- 
tion in  prose  and  verse,  and  some  of  his  earliest  known  pieces 
remain  among  bis  best  It  was  not  until  1868  that  the  appearance 
of  St  Pants,  a  magazine  edited  by  Anthony  TroUope,  afforded 
Mr  Dobson  an  opportunity  and  an  audience;  and  during  the  next 
(ix  years  be  contributed  to  its  pages  someof  hisfavonritepoems, 
induding  "  Tu  Quoque,"  "  A  Gentleman  of  the  Old  School,"  "  A 
Dialogue  from  Pbto,"  and  "  Une  Marquise."  Many  of  his  poems 
in  their  original  form  were  illustrated — some,  indeed,  actually 
written  to  support  illustrations.-  By  the  autumn  of  1873  Mr 
Dobson  had  produced  suffident  verse  for  a  volume,  and  put  forth 
hb  VipuUtt  tit  Rhynu,  which  quickly  passed  through  three 
editions.  During  the  period  of  their  appearance  in  the  magazine 
the  poems  had  rccdved  unusual  attention,  George  Eliot,  among 
others,  extending  generous  encot;ragemcnt  to  the  anonymous 
author.  The  little  book  at  once  introduced  him  to  a  larger  public. 
The  period  was  an  interesting  one  for  a  first  appearance,  since 
the  air  was  full  of  metrical  experiment  Swinburne's  bold  and 
dithyrambic  excursions  into  classical  metre  had  given  the  due 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  borders  of  English  prosody;  and,  since 
it  wasbopelcss  to  follow  him  in  hisown line  without  necessary  loss 
of  vigour,  the  poets  of  the  day  were  looking  about  for  fresh  forms 
and  variations.  It  was  early  in  1876  that  asmall  body  of  English 
poets  lit  upon  the  French  forms  of  Theodore  de  Banville,  Marot 
and  Villon,  and  determined  to  introduce  them  into  English  verse. 
Mr  Austin  Dobson,  who  had  already  made  successful  use  of  the 
triolet,  was  at  the  head  of  this  movement,  and  in  May  1876  he 
published  in  Tke  Prodigals  the  first  original  ballade  written  in 
English.  This  he  followed  by  English  versions  of  the  rondel, 
nndeau  and  villanelle.    Aa  article  in  the  CenkiU  Uatatim  by 


Mr  Edmund  Gosse, "  A  Plea  for  Certain  Exotic  Forms  of  VoM," 
appearing  in  Julyi877,  simultaneously  with  Mr  Dobson's  second 
volume,  Proverbs  in  PorctUm,  drew  the  general  eye  (o  the 
possibilities  and  achievements  of  the  movement  Theeqietiment 
was  extremdy  fortunate  in  its  introduction.  MrDobaonisabove 
all  things  natural,  spontaneous  and  unafiected  in  poetic  method; 
and  in  his  hands  a  sheaf  of  metrical  forms,  essentially  artifida] 
and  laborious,  was  made  to  assume  the  colour  and  bright 
profusion  of  a  natural  product.  An  air  of  pensive  charm,  o( 
delicate  sensibility,  pervades  the  whole  of  these  fresh  revivals, 
and  it  is  perhaps  this  personal  touch  of  humanity  which  has 
given  something  tike  st^>ility  to  one  side  of  a  movement  other* 
wise  transitory  in  influence.  :  The  fashion  has  faded,  but  the 
flowers  of  Mr  Dobson's  French  garden  remain  bright  and 
scented. 

Ini883  Mr  Dobson  published  OU-Werld  IdyOs,  a  volume  whicb 
contains  some  of  his  most  characteristic  worlt  By  this  time  his 
taste  was  gradually  settling  upon  the  period  with  which  it  ba* 
since  become  almost  exdusively  associated;  and  the  spirit  of 
the  i8th  century  is  revived  in  "  The  Ballad  of  Beau  Brocade  " 
and  in  "  The  Story  of  Rxsina,"  as  nowhere  else  in  modem  En^lsb 
poetry.  In  "  Beaii  Brocade,"  indeed,  the  pictorial  quidity  of  hit 
work,  the  dainty  economy  ol  eloquent  touches,  is  at  its  very 
best:  every  couplet  has  its  picture,  and  every  picture  it  true  and 
vivadous.  The  touch  has  often  been  likened  to  that  of  Randolph 
Caldecott,  with  which  it  has  mnch  in  common;  but  Mr  Dobtcn't 
humour  is  not  so  "  rollicking,"  his  portraiture  not  so  broad,  at 
that  of  the  Illnstrator  of  "  John  Gilpin."  The  appeal  b  rather 
to  the  Intellect,  and  the  touches  of  subdued  pathos  in  the 
"  Gentleman  "  and  "  GenUeiraman  of  the  Old  School "  are 
addressed  directly  to  the  heart  We  are  in  the  i8th  century,  but 
see  it  through  the  gbsses  of  to-day;  and  the  toft  intercepting 
sense  of  change  which  bangs  like  a  haze  between  ourselves  and 
the  subject  is  altogether  due  to  the  poefs  sympathy  and  sensi- 
bility. i4(l*e5i2nii/IAe£yre(i885)wasthenextof  MrDobson't 
separate  volumes  of  verse,  although  he  has  added  to  the  body  of 
bis  work  in  a  volume  of  CcHtded  Poems  (t897).  At  Its  Sips  of  tit 
£yr«  contains  exam(des  of  all  his  various  moods.  The  admirably 
fresh  and  breezy  "  Ladies  of  St  James's  "  has  predsdy  the 
qualities  we  have  traced  m  his  other  18th-century  poems;  there 
are  ballades  and  rondeaus,  with  all  the  earlier  charm;  and  hi 
"  A  Revolutionary  Rdic,"  as  in  "  The  Child  Musician  "  of  the 
Old-World  Idylls,  the  poet  reaches  a  depth  of  true  pathos  whidi 
he  does  not  often  attempt,  but  in  which,  when  he  seeks  It,  he 
never  fails.  At  the  pole  opposite  to  these  are  the  light  occasional 
verses,  not  untouched  by  the  influence  of  Praed,  but  also  quite 
individual,  buoyant  and  happy.  But  the  chief  novdty  in  At  Urn 
Sign  of  the  Lyre  was  the  series  of "  Fables  of  literature  and  Art," 
founded  in  manner  upon  Gay,  and  exquisitely  finished  io 
scholarship,  taste  and  critidsm.  It  is  in  these  perhaps,  more  thaa 
in  any  other  of  bis  poems,  that  we  see  how  with  mudi  felidty  Hr 
Dobson  interpenetrates  the  literature  of  fancy  with  the  literature 
of  judgment.  After  rSSs  Mr  Dobion  was  engaged  prindpelly 
upon  critical  and  biographical  prose,  by  which  be  has  added  very 
greatly  to  the  general  knowledge  of  his  favourite  18th  century. 
His  biographies  of  FiMint  (1883),  BtwUk  (1884),  StetU  (t88«), 
Goldsmith  (1888),  WalpoU  (1890)  and  Bogcrtk  (1879-1898)  are 
studies  marked  alike  by  aatiduout  research,  sympathetic  pre- 
sentation and  sound  criti'dsm.  It  is  particularty  noticeable  that 
Mr  Dobson  in  his  prose  hat  always  added  something,  and  often  a 
great  deal,  to  our  positive' knowledge  of  the  subject  in  question, 
his  work  as  a  critic  never  being  sokly  aesthetic.  In  Pour  French- 
women (1890),  in  the  three  series  of  EithUenth-Ctntnry  Viputlet 
(i892~i894-i896),  and  in  n«  Paladin  of  Philanthropy  (1899), 
whidi  contain  unquestionably  his  most  deh'cate  prate  vorfc, 
the  accurate  detail  of  each  study  is  rdieved  by  a  charm  ol 
expression  which  could  only  be  attained  by  a  poet  In  1901 
he  collected  his  hitherto  unpublished  poems  in  a  volume  en- 
titled Carmina  Votita.  Possessing  an  exquisite  talent  of  defined 
range,  Mr  Austin  Dobson  may  be  said  in  hit  own  words  to 
have  "  held  hitjxn  in  trutt  for  Art "  with  a  service  tiaccR  aad 
distinguithed. 
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BOMOR.  WaUtM  (1010-1640,  EngHsh  portrait  ud 
kistoiicttpuiitCT,wa  bom  in  London.  His  hth«  was  nuuter  of 
the  alienation  office,  bat  by  improvidence  liad  fallen  into  reduced 
dicumstanccs.  The  ton  waa  accordingly  bound  an  apprentice 
to  a  stationer  and  picture  deale'r  in  Holbom  Bridge;  and  wliile 
in  his  employment  lie  began  to  copy  the  pictures  of  Titian  and 
Von  Dyck.  He  also  took  portraits  from  life  under  the  advice 
and  instruction  of  Fiands  Ceyn,  a  German  artist  of  considerable 
repute.  Van  Dyck,bq>pening  to  pass  a  shop  in  Snow  Bill  where 
one  of  Dobson's  pictures  was  ezp«»cd,  aou^t  out  the  artist,  and 
presented  him  to  Charles  I.,  who  took  Dobson  under  his  ptotcc- 
tion,  and  not  only  sat  to  him  several  times  fdr  liis  own  portrait, 
but  caused  the  prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Kupert  and  many  others 
todothesame.  The  king  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  artistic  ability, 
styled  hint  the  EngHsh  Tintoretto,  and  appointed  him  scrjeaiit- 
painter  on  the  death  of  Van  Dyck,  After  the  fall  of  Charles, 
Dobson  was  reduced  to  great  poverty,  and  fell  into  dissolute 
balnts.  He  died  at  ^le  early  age  of  thirty-six.  Eicellent 
examples  of  Dobson's  portraits  are  to  be  seen  at  Blenheim, 
Chalsworth  and  several  other  countiy  teats  thrauf^iout  EngUnd. 
The  head  in  the  "  Decollation  of  St  John  the  Baptist "  at  Wilton 
is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Piinoe  Rupert. 

DOCBTAB,  a  name  applied  to  those  thinkers. in  the  early 
Christian  Church  who  held  that  Christ,  during  his  life,  had  not 
a  real  or  natural,  but  only  an  apparent  {Sautr,  to  appear)  or 
phantom  body.  Other  explanations  of  the  Uiaiaa  or  appear- 
ance have,  however,  been  suggested,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any 
statement  by  those  who  lint  used  the  word  of  the  grounds  on 
•liicb  tbey  did  so,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  between  them 
with  certainty.  The  name  Docetae  Is  first  used  by  Theodoret 
lEf.  83)  as  a  general  description,  and  by  Dement  of  Alexandria 
as  the  designation  of  a  distinct  sect,'  of  which  he  says' that  Julius 
Caasianus  was  the  founder.  Docetism,  however,  undoubtedly 
existed  before  the  time  of  Caasianus.  The  origin  of  the  heresy  b 
to  be  sought  in  the  Greek,  Alexandrine  and  Oriental  philosophiz- 
ing about  the  imperfection  or  rather  the  essential  impurity  of 
■natter.  Traces  of  a  Jewish  Docetism  are  to  be  found  in  Fhilo; 
and  in  the  Christian  form  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  combated 
in  the  writings  of  John,*  and  mote  formally  in  the  epbtles  of 
Ignatius.*  It  differied  much  in  its  complexion  according  to  the 
points  of  view  adopted  by  the  different  authors.  Among  the 
(^nstics  and  Manichaeans  it  existed  in  its  most  developed  type, 
and  in  amilder  form  it  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  writings  of  the 
orthodox  teachers.  The  more  tfaotoughginng  Docetae  assumed 
the  position  that  Christ  was  bora  without  any  participation  of 
matter;  and  that  all  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  his  human  life, 
including  the  crucifixion,  were  only  apparent.  They  denied 
accordingly,  the  resurrection  and  the  ascent  into  heaven.  To  this 
dass  bdongied  Dotitheus,  Satuminus,  Cerdo,  Mardon  and  their 
followen,  the  Ophites,  Manichaeans  and  others.  Mardon,  for 
example,  regarded  the  body  of  Christ  merdy  as  an  "  umbra,"  a 
"  phantasms  "  His  denial  (due  to  his  abhorrence  of  the  world) 
that  Jesus  was  bom  or  subjected  to  human  development,  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  value  which  he  sets  on  Christ's  death  on 
the  cross.  The  other,  or  milder  school  of  Docetae,  attributed  to 
Christ  an  ethereal  and  heavenly  instead  of  a  truly  human  body. 
Amongst  these  were  Valentinus,  Bardeaanes,  Basilides,  Tatian 
and  their  followers.  They  varied  considerably  in  their  estimation 
of  the  share  which  this  body  had  in  the  real  actions  and  sufferings 
of  Christ.  Cement  and  Origen,  at  the  bead  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  took  a  somewhat  subtle  view  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
Docetism  pervades  their  controversies  with  the  Monatchians. 
HSaiy  especially  illustrates  the  prevalence  of  naive  Docetic  views 
a*  itgards  the  details  of  the  Incarnation.    Docetic  tendendes 

■  Not  a  distinct  sect,  6at  a  continuous  type  of  Christology.  Hippo- 
lytus,  however  {J'hilou^imtna,  viii.  8-1 1},  speaks  of  u  definite  (arty 
who  called  themselves  Docetae. 

*  I  Ep.  iv.  3.  ii.  3S.  V.  6,  30;  a  Bp.  7,  cf.  Jerome  {pial.  adv. 
Lucifer.  \  33  "  ApostoUs  adbue  in'aaeculo  supentitibus,  adhuc  apud 
Judaeam  Chrisu  sanguine  rccenti,  phaotasma  Domini  corpus 
aasercbatDr  "). 

>Ad  Tntt.  9UAd  Smjm.  a,  4,  At  Bflm.  7.  CU  Folycarp,, 
AifkiLj. 


have  also  been  devdopcd  in  later  periods  of  ecdesiastical  history, 
as  for  example  by  the  Prisdllianists  and  the  Bogomils,  and  also 
since  the  Reformation  by  Jacob  Boehme,  Menno  Simons  and  a 
small  fraction  of  the  Anabaptists.  Docetism  springs  from  the 
same  toots  as  Cnostidsm,  and  the  Gnostics  generally  held 
Docetic  views  (see  Gmosticish). 

DOCHMIAC  (from  Gr.  iaxiti,  a  hand's  breadth),  a  form  of 
verse,  consisting  of  ^KAimi  or  pentasyllable  feet(usualIyO..O-). 

DOCK,  a  woid  apftlled  to  (i)  a  plant  (see  bdow),  (s)  an 
artifidal  basin  for  ships  (see  bdow),  (j)  the  Ikahy  solid  part  of 
an  animal's  tail,  and  (4)  the  railed-in  endosure  in  which  a 
prisoner  is  placed  in  court  at  his  trial.  Dock  (i)  in  O.E.  it 
docce,  represented  by  Ger.  Dockea-blaOer,  O.Fr.  itcqiu,  Gaet 
dogka;  Skeat  compares  Gr.  iaSJmt,  a  kind  of  parsnip.  Dock  (a) 
appears  in  Dutch  (dok)  and  English  in  t^e  i6th  century;  thence 
it  was  adopted  into  other  languages.  It  has  been  connected  with 
Hed.Lat  dota,cz.p,  Gr.  ioxfi  teceptade,  from  jixw^u,  to  recdve. 
Dock  (3),  especially  used  of  a  boite  or  dog,  appears  in  English 
in  the  14th  century;  a  patalld  is  found  in  led.  docke,  stumpy 
tail,,  and  Ger.  Deck*,  bundle,  skdn,  is  also  connected  iritb  it. 
This  word  has  given  the  verb  "  to  dock,"  to  cut  diort,  cartaO, 
especially  used  of  tbe  shortening  of  an  animal's  tail  by  severing 
one  or  more  of  the  veftebtae.  The  English  Kennd  Chib  (Rules, 
1905,  revised  1907)  disqualifies  from  prise-winning  dogs  whose 
tails  have  been  docked;  several  breeds  are,  however,  excepted, 
e.g.  varieties  of  terriers  and  spaniels,  poodles,  &c.,  and  such 
foixign  dogs  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the 
dub.  The  prisoners'  dock  (4)  is  apparently  to  be  referred  to 
Flem.  dok,  pen  or  hutch.  It  was  probably  first  used  in  thieves' 
slang;  according  to  the  New  EnilUh  Dielionary  it  waa  known 
after  1610  in  "  bail-dack,"  a  room  at  the  conier  of  the  Okt 
Bailey  left  open  at  the  top,  "  in  which  during  the  trials  ate  put 
some  of  the  malefactois  "  (Scots.  Uag.,  1753). 

SOCK,  in  botany,  the  name  applied  to  the  jdants  constituting 
the  section  Lapatkum  of  the  genus  Rumex,  natural  order  Polygon- 
aceae.  They  are  biennis  or  perennial  herbs  with  a  stout  root- 
stock,  and  glabrous  Unear-lancetdate  or  oblong-lanceolate  leaves 
with  a  rounded,  obtuse  or  hollowed  base  and  a  more  or  less  wavy 
or  crisped  margin.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  more  or  less 
crowded  whorls,  the  whole  forming  a  denser  or  looser  panide; 
they  are  generally  perfect,  with  six  sepals,  six  stamens  and  a 
three-sided  ovary  bearing  three  styles  with  much-divided  stigmas. 
The  fruit  is  a  triangular  nut  envel<^>ed  in  the  three  enlarged 
leathery  innersepals,  one  or  all  of  which  bear  a  tubcrde.  In  the 
common  or  broad-leaved  dock,  Xumex  oHusifoliui,  the  Sower- 
stem  is  erect,  branching,  and  18  in.  to  3  ft  high,  with  large  radical 
leaves,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and  more  or  less  blunt;  the 
other  leaves  are  more  pointed,  and  have  shorter  stalks.  The 
whorls  are  many-llowered,  close  to  the  stem  and  mostly  leafless. 
The  root  is  many-headed,  Uack  externally  and  yellow  within. 
The  flowers  appear  from  June  to  August.  In  autumn  the  whde 
plant  may  become  of  a  bright  red  colour.  It  is  a  tnuUesome 
weed,  common  by  roadsides  and  in  fields,  pastures  and  waste 
places  throughout  Europe.  The  great  water  dock,  R.  kydro- 
lopaUium,  believed  to  be  the  kerba  britamica  61  Fliny  (Nat^  Hist. 
XXV.  6),  is  a  tall-growing  spedes;  its  toot  is  used  as  tn  antir 
scorbutic  Other  British  spedes  are  X.cru^;X.cm{<mKnitii>, 
the  root  of  which  has  been  employed  in  dydng;  R.  saHtuineus 
(bloody  dock,  or  bloodwort);  R.  paltulrU;  R.  pvkker  (fiddle 
dock),  with  fiddle-shaped  leaves;  R.  marilimus;  R.  aquatkus; 
R.  pralcnsis.  The  naturalized  species,  R.  alpiuus,  or  "  monk's 
rhubarb,"  was  eariy  cultivated  In  Great  Britain,  and  waa  ac- 
counted an  excellent  remedy  for  ague,  but,  like  many  other  such 
itugf,  is  now  discarded. 

DOCK,  in  marine  and  river  engineeriilg.  Vessels  require  to 
lie  afloat  alongside  quays  provided  with  suitable  appliances  in 
shdtered  sites  in  order  to  discharge  and  take  in  cargoes  con- 
veniently  and  expeditiously;  and  a  basin  constructed  for  this 
purpose,  surrounded  by  quay  walls,  is  known  as  a  dock.  The 
term  is  spedally  applied  to  basins  adjoining  tidal  rivers,  or  close 
to  the  sea-coast,  in  which  the  water  is  maintained  at  a  fairly 
uniform  levd  by  gates,  which  are  dosed  when  the  tide  begins  to 
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fall,  as  ciempli6ed  by  tha  Livopool  and  Havre  docka  (figa.  1 1  Low^yiiw  land  adjobiing  a  tidal  river  or  cttBaty  traqaaatl/ 
and  2).  Sometimes,  however,  at  ports  situated  on  tidal  riven  I  provides  suitaiile  sites  for  docks;  for  tlie  position,  being  more 
near  their  tidal  limit,  as  at  Glasisow  (Sg.  3),  Hambuig  and  |  or  leas  iolaad,  is  sheltered;  theiow  levd  icduos  the  cxcavatioa 


-7^ 


Fig.  I.— Liverpool  Docks,  North  Endl 


Rouen,  and  at  some  ports  near  the  aea-ooast,  such  as  Southampton 
(fig.  4)  and  New  York,  the  tidal  range  is  sufficiently  modente 
for  dock  gates  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  for  open  ba^ns  and  river 
quays  to  serve  for  the  accommodation  o(  vessels.    For  ports 
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Fio.  a.— Havre  Docks  and  Outer  Harbour. 


established  on  the  sea-coast  of  tideless  seas,  such  as  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  account  of  the  rivetS'  being  barred  by  deltas  at 
tbeir  outlets,  like  the  Rhone  and  the  Tiber,  and  thus  tendered 
inaccessible,  open  basins,  provided  with  quays  and  protected  by 


Fio.  3.— Glasgow  Docks. 

breakwaters,  furnish  the  necessary  commercial  nquiremenis  for 
sea-gsing  vessels,  as  for  example  at  Maneilles  (fig.  s),  Genoa, 
Naples  and  Trieste.  These  t^ea  basins,  however,  are  precisely 
the  same  as  ckned  docks,  except  for  the  absence  of  dock  gates; 
and  tk*  accommodation  for  shipping  at  the  quays  tonnd  basins 
in  river  ports  Is  so  frequently  supplemented  by  river  quays, 
that  doaed  docks,  open  baains  and  river  quays  are  all  naturally 
inchided  In  the  general  consideration  of  dock  works. 


required  for  forming  the  docks,  aitd  enabiea  the  excavated 
matetiah  to  be  utilized  in  raising  the  ground  at  the     ^^ 
sides  for  quays;  and  the  river  fumishca  a  sheltered     oockM. 
approach  channeL    Notable  inataaoea  of  these  are  the 

docka  of  the  porta  of  London,  Liver 
pool.  South  Wales,  Southampton, 
Hull,  Belfaat,  St  Nazaire,  Rotter- 
dam, Antweip  and  Hamburg.  Some- 
times docks  are  partially  formed  on 
foreshores  reclaimed  from  estuaries. 
as  at  Hull,  Grimsby,  CardiS,  Liver- 
pool, Lcith  and  Havre;  whilst  at 
Bifstol,  a  curved  portion  of  the  river 
Avon  was  appropriated  for  a  dock, 
and  a  straight  cut  made  for  the  river. 
By  carrying  docks  across  sharp  bends 
of  tidal  rivers,  upper  and  lower  en- 
trances can  be  provided,  thereby  con< 
venieotly  separating  the  inland  and 
sea-going  traffic;  and  of  this  the 
London,  Surrey  Commercial,  West 
India,  and  Victoria  and  Albert  docks 
ar«  examples  on  the  Thames  and 
Chatham  dockyard  on  the  Mcdway. 
Occasionally,  when  a  small  tidal  river 
has  a  shallow  entrance,  or  an  estuary  exhibits  signs  of  silting  up^ 


*a      *. 


Pic.  4.— Southampton  Docks  and  River  fljiays. 

docks  alongside,  formed  on  forahofes  adjoining  the  tea-ooast, 
ate  provided  with  a  sheltered  entrance  direct  from  the  sea, 
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»a  acmpIiSed  by  lli«  Sunderbod  docki  adjueut  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Weu,  and  the  Havre  docks  at  the  outlet 
of  the  Sdne  estuary  (fig.  2).  Some  old  ports,  originally  estab- 
lished on  sandy  coasts  where  a  creek,  maintained  by  the  influx 
and  efflux  of  the  tide  from  low-lying  spaces  near  the  shore, 
•Horded  some  shelter  and  an  outlet  to  the  sea  across  the  beach, 
kave  had  their  access  improved  by  parallel  jetties  and  dredging; 
aad  docks  have  batn  leadily  loimed  in  lii«  k>w-{yiag  land  only 


of  suction  dicdgus  in  sand  (see  Ozidcs),  together  wiifa  the 
increasing  draught  of  vessels,  has  resulted  in  a  considcnUe 
increase  being  made  in  the  available  depth  of  rivers  and  channels 
leading  to  docks,  and  has  necessitated  the  making  of  due 
allowance  for  the  possibility  of  a  reasonable  improvement  in 
determining  the  depth  to  be  given  to  a  new  dock.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  deepem'ng  of  an  approach  channel, 
depending  upon  its  length,  the  local  conditioas  as  regards 


FtO.  5.— FMt  of  MaiseWes.    Basins  and  Extensions. 


separated  by  sand  dunes  from  the  sea,  as  at  Calais,  Dunkirk 
(fig.  6)  and  Ostend  (see  Hakboui).  In  sheltered  places  on 
the  sea-coast,  docks  have  sometimes  been  constructed  on  low- 
lying  hind  bordering  the  shore,  with  direct  access  to  the  sea, 
as  at  Barrow  and  Hartlepool;  whilst  at  Mediterranean  ports 
open  basins  have  been  formed  in  the  sea,  by  establishing  quays 
along  the  foreshore,  from  which  wide,  solid  jetties,  lined  with 
quay  walls,  are  carried  into  the  sea  at  intervals  at  ri^t  angles  to 
the  shore,  being  sheltered  by  an  outlying  break- 
water parallel  to  the  coast,  and  reached  at  each 
end  through  the  openings  left  between  the  projecting 
jetties  and  the  breakwater,  as  at  Marseilles  (fig.  5) 
and  Trieste,  and  at  the  extensions  at  Genoa  (see 
Harboux)  and  Xaples.  Where,  however,  the  basins 
•re  formed  within  the  partial  protection  of  a  bay,  2 
as  in  the  old  ports  of  Genoa  and  Naples,  the  re-  *> 
quisite  additional  shelter  has  been  provided  by 
conver^ng  breakwaters  across  the  opening  of  the  ^ 
bay;  and  an  entrance  to  the  port  is  left  between  * 
the  breakwaters.  The  two  deep  arms  of  the  sea  at  X 
New  York,  known  as  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers, 
arc  so  protected  by  Statcn  Island  and  Long  Island 
that  it  has  been  only  necessary  to  form  open  basins 
by  projecting  wide  jetties  or  quays 'into  them  from 
the  west  and  east  shores  of  Manhattan  Island,  and 
from  the  New  Jersey  and  Brooklyn  shores,  at  in- 
tervals, to  provide  adequate  accommodation  for  Atlantic  liners 
and  the  sea-going  trade  of  New  York. 

The  accessibility  of  a  port  depends  upon  the  depth  of  its 
approach  channel,  which  aJso  determines  the  depth  of  the  docks 
or  basins  lo  which  it  leads;  for  it  is  useless  to  give  a 
depth  to  a  dock  much  in  excess  of  the  depth  down  to 
which  there  is  a  prospect  of  carrying  the  channel  by 
which  it  is  reached.  The  great  augmentation,  however,  in  the 
powex  and  capacity  for  work  oi  modern  dredgers,  and  espedally 


silting,  and  the  resources  and  prospects  of  trade  of  the  port,  for 
every  addition  to  the  depth  genenlly  invotyci  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

At  tidal  ports  the  available  depth  for  vessels  should  be 
reckoned  from  high  water  of  the  lowest  neap  tides,  as  the  standard 
which  is  certam  lo  be  reached  at  high  tide;  and  the  period 
during  which  docks  can  be  entered  at  each  tide  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  approach  channel,  the  extent  of  the  tidal  range  and 


Approach 


Fic.  6.— Dunkirk  Docks  and  Jetty  Channel. 

I  he  manner  in  which  the  entrance  to  the  docks  is  effected.  Thus 
where  the  tidal  range  is  very  large,  as  in  the  Severn  estuary,  the 
approach  channels  to  some  of  the  Sooth  Wales  ports  are  nearly 
dry  at  low  water  of  spring  tides,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  these  ports  accessible  near  low  tide;  whereas  at  higlt 
water,  even  of  neap  tides,  vessels  of  large  draught  can  enter  their 
docks.  At  Liverpool,  with  a  rise  of  s\  ft.  at  equinoctial  spring 
tides,  omng  to  the  deep  channel  between  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead  and  into  the  outer  estuary  01  the  Mersey  in  IJverpool 
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Bay,  nuinuined  by  the  powerful  tidal  scnur  malting  from  the 
filling  and  emptying  of  the  large  inner  estuary,  access  to  the 
river  by  the  largest  vessels  has  been  rendered  poaaiMe,  at  any 
state  of  the  tide,  by  dredging  a  channel  throngh  tlie  Mersey  bar; 
but  the  dock*  cannot  be  entered  till  the  water  has  risen  above 
half-tide  levd,  and  the  gates  are  doaed  directly  after  high  water. 

A  large  floating 
landing-stage, 
however,  about 
half  a  mile  in 
length,  in  front  of 
the  centre  of  the 
docks,  connected 
with  the  shore  by 
several  hinged 
bridges  and  rising 
and  falling  with 
the  tide,  enables 
Atlantic  liners  to 
come  alongsideand 
take  on  board  or 
disembark  their 
passengers  at  any 
time. 

Comparatlvdy 
imall  tidal  rivers 
ofier  the  best 
opportunity  ti  K 
considerable  im- 
provement in  the 
approach  channel 
to  a  port;  for  they 
can'  be  converted  into  artificially  deep  channels  by  dredging, 
and  their  necessary  maintenance  is  somewhat  aided  by  the 
increased  influx  and  efflux  of  tidal  water  due  to  the  towering 
of  the  low-water  line  by  the  outflow  of  the  ebb  tide  being  facili- 
tated by  the  deepening.    Thus  systematic,  continuous  dredging 
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Fio.  7.— Tilbury  Docks 


carried  across  an  estnaiy  to  deep  utter  reqidres  coaMaM  dred^ag 
to  maintain  its  depth.  Occasionally,  extensive  draining  works 
and  dredging  have  to  be  executed  to  form  an  adequately  deep 
channel  through  a  shifting  estuary  and  shaUow  threr  to  a  port, 
as  for  instance  on  the  Weser  to  Bremerhaven  and  Bremen,  on 
the  Seine  to  Honfleur  and  Rouen,  on  the  Tees  to  Middlesborough 
and  Stockton,  on  the  Ribble  to  Pieston,  on  the  Maas  to  Rotterdan 
andontheNerviontoBilbao(seeRrvu  ^cmKSiMC).  South- 
ampt6n  possesses  the  very  rare  combination  of  advantages  of  a 
well-shclteied  and  fairly  deep  cstuaiy,  a  rise  of  only  ta  ft.  at 
spring  tides,  and  a  position  at  the  head  of  Southampton  Water 
at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers  (fig.  4),  so  that,  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  dredging  and  the  construction  of  quays  along  the  lower 
ends  of  the  river  with  a  depth  of  35  ft.  in  front  of  them  at  tow 
water,  it  is  possible  for  vessels  of  the  largest  draught  to  come 
atongside  or  leave  the  quays  at  any  state  of  the  tide.  This 
circumstance  has  enabled  Southampton  to  attract  some  of  the 
Atlantic  steamers  formerly  nmning  to  LiverpooL 

Ports  on  tidelcsa  seas  have  to  be  placed  where  deep  water 
approaches  the  shore,  and  where  there  is  an  absence  of  littoral 
drift.  The  basins  of  such  ports  ate  always  accessible  lor  vessels 
of  the  draught  they  provide  for;  but  they  require  most  efficient 
protectton,  and,  unlika  tidal  potts,  they  are  not  able  to  ex- 
ceptional occasions  to  admit  a  veiael  of  larger  draught  than  the 
basins  have  been  formed  to  accommodate.  Occasionally,  an  old 
port  whose  approach  rhsnnrl  has  become  inadequate  for  modem 
vessels,  or  from  iriiich  the  sea  has  receded,  hais  been  provided 
with  deep  scoess  from  the  sea  by  a  ship  canal,  as  exemplified  by 
Amsterdam  and  Bruges;  whilst  Manchester  has  become  a  sea- 
port by  similar  works  (see  Mancbeeter  Sop  Camal).  In  siuh 
cases,  however,  perfectly  sheltered  open  basins  are  formed  inland 
at  the  head  o!  the  ship  canal,  in  the  most  convenient  available 
site;  and  the  size  of  vessels  that  can  use  the  pott  depeiuis  wholly 
on  the  dimensions  and  facility  of  access  of  the  ship  canaL 


Fie.  8.— Barry  Docks. 

in  the  Tyvt  and  .the  Clyde  has  raised  the  Tyne  ports  and 
Glasgow  into  first-class  ports.  In  large  tidal  rivers  and  estuaries, 
docks  should  be  placed  alongude  a  concave  bank  which  the  deep 
navigable  channelhugs,  as  effected  at  Hull  and  Antwerp,  or 
close  to  a  permanently  deep  channel  in  an  estuary,  such  as  chosen 
for  Garston  and  the  entrance  to  the  Manchester  ship  canal  at 
Eastham  in  the  inner  Meraey  estuary,  and  for  Grimsby  and  the 
aluhorized  Ulingham  dock  in  the  Humber  estuary;  for  a  channel 


Docks  require  to  be  so  designed  that  they  may  provide  the 
snxinium  length  at  quays  in  proponton  to  the  water  area  conisteat 
with  easy  access  for  vessels  to  the  quays;  but  often  the  ipaoe 
available  does  not  admit  of  the  adcptioa  of 
the  best  forms,  and  the  design  has 
to  be  made  as  suitable  as  practi- 
cable under  the  existing  conditions. 
On  this  aoconot,  and  owing  to  the  aoiaU  alas 
of  vsaatla  in  former  times,  the  docks  of  old 
ports  present  a  great  variety  ta  uze  and 
arrangement,  being  for  the  most^rt  narrow 
and  small,  forming  a  sort  of  stnng  of  docks 
oommnnkatiag  with  one  another,  and  pro* 
vided  with  locks  or  entrances  at  suitable 
points  for  their  common  use,  as  noticeable 
in  the  older  London  and  Liverpool  decks. 
Though  narrowtimber  Jetties  were  introduced 
in  some  of  the  wider  London  docks  (or  in- 
creasing the  length  of  quays  by  pUdog 
vessels  alongsde  them,  no  definite  arrange- 
ment of  docks  was  adoisted  in  carrying  oat 
the  large  Victoria  and  Albert  docks  oetn-oca 
■8jo  and  i88oi  whilst  the  Victoria  dock  was 
mode  wide  with  solid  quays,  provided  with 
warehouses,  proiecting  from  the  northern 
quay  wall,  thereby  afuirding  a  laige  occom- 
roooation  for  vessels  lying  end  on  to  the 
north  quay,  the  Albert  dock  •ubeequenthr 
constructed, was  given  about  half  the  width 
of  the  earlier  dock,  but  made  much  longer,  so 
that  vessels  lie  alongside  the  north  and  south 
quays  in  a  long  line.  Tliis  change  of  form, 
however,  was  probably  dictatol  by  the 
advantage  of  stretching  across  the  remainder 
of  the  wide  bend,  in  oracr  to  obtain  a  second 
entrance  in  a  lower  reach  of  the  river.  The 
Tilbury  docks,  the  latest  and  lowest  docks 
on  the  Thames,  were  constructed  on  the  most  approved  mo^ra 
system,  consisting  of  a  series  of  branch  docks  separated  by  wide, 
well-cf^uippcd  sohd  quays,  and  opening  straight  into  a  main  dock 
or  basm  communicating  with  the  entrance  lock,  in  which  vessels 
can  turn  on  entering  or  leaving  the  docks  (fig.  7).  The  mort 
recently  constructed  Liverpool  docks,  also,  at  the  northern  end 
have  been  given  this  form;  and  the  older  docks  adjoining  them 
to  the  south  have  been  transform^ed  by  reconstruction  into  a 
similar  scri^  of  branch  docks  opening  into  a  dock  alongside  the 
river  wall,  leading  to  a  haU-tkle  basin  or  river  eamBcca  (fig.  ■>, 
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The 'Manchester  and  Satlford  docks  were  htd  oat  on  a  prectaely 
•imilar  sjrstcm.  which-  was  also  adopted  for  the  most  recent  docks 
at  Dunkirk  (ng.  6)  and  Prince's  dock  at  Cla^ow  (fig.  3),  and 
•t  some. of  Vhc  principal  Rhine  ports;  whilst  the  Alexandra  dock  at 
Hull  resemble  it  in  principle.  The  basins  in  tidclcss  seas  have 
naturally  been  long  formed  in  accordance  with  this  system  (hg.  5). 
The  Barry  docks  furnish  an  example  of  the  special  arrangements 
for  a  coal*ship|»ng  port,  with  numerous  coal*tips  served  by  sidings 

Tidal  baatns,  as  tbey  are  termed,  are  generally  interposed  in  the 
docks  of  London  betiraen  the  entrance  locks  and  the  docks,  with  the 
-^^.  ^  object  of  tacilitatins  the  passa^jc  of  vessels  out  of  and  into 
T^fJSm  ^^  docks  before  and  after  high  water,  by  lowering  the 
7*^  water  in  the  basin  as  soon  as  the  tide  has  risen  sufficiently, 

•■■"■■  and  opening  the  lock  gates  directly  a  level  has  been 
formed  with  the  tide  in  the  river.  Then  the  vessels  which  have 
collected  in  the  basin,  when  level  with  the  dock,  are  readily  passed 
successively  into  the  river.  The  incoming  vessels  arc  next  brought 
into  the  basin,  and  the  gates  are  closed;  and  the  water  in  the  basin 
having  been  raised  to  tne  level  in  the  dock,  the  gates  shutting  off 
the  basin  ffom  the  dock  when  the  water  was  lowered  are  opened,  and 
the  vessels  are  admitted  to  the  dock.  In  this  manner,  by meansof 
an  inner  pair  of  gates,  the  basin  can  be  used  as  a  targe  loclc  mthout 
unduly  altering  the  water-level  in  the  dock,  and  saves  the  delay  of 
locking  most  of  the  vessels  out  and  in,  the  lock  being  only  used  for 
the  smaller  vessels  leaving  early  or  coming  in  late  on  the  tide.  Similar 
tidal  basins  have  also  been  provided  at  Cardif{.Pcnarth,Barry  (fig.8), 
Sunderland,  Antwerp  and  other  docks. 

The  large  half-tide  docks  introduced  at  the  most  modem  Liverpool 
docks  (lig.  i)  scrveasimilar  purpose  as  tidal  basins;  but  being  much 
larger,  and  approached  by  entrances  instead  of  lochs,  the  exit  and 
entrance  of  vessels  are  effected  by  lowering  their  water-level  on  a 
rising  t  ide,  and  opening  the  gates,  which  are  then  closed  at  high  water 
to  prevent  the  lowering  of  the  water-level  in  the  dock,  and  to  avoid 
closing  the  gates  against  a  strong  issuing  currcnt. 

The  tidal  basins  outside  the  locks  at  Tilbury  and  Barry  are 
quite  open  to  the  tide,  and  have  been  carried  down  to  24  ft.  and  16  ft. 
respectively  below  low  water  of  spring  tides,  in  order  to  afford  vessels 
a  deep  sheltered  approach  to  the  lock  in  each  case,  available  at  or 
near  low  water  (figs.  7  and  8).  Such  basins,  however,  open  to  a 
considerable  tidal  range  where  the  water  is  densely  char:ged  with 
silt,  are  exposed  to  a  large  deposit  in  the  fairiy  still  water,  and  their 
depth  has  to  be  constantly  maintained  by  sluicing  or  dredging. 

Where  the  range  of  tide  is  moderate,  or  on  large  inland  rivers, 
docks  or  basins  are  usefully  supplemented  by  river  quays,  which 
though  subject  to  changes  in  the  water-level,  and  exposed 
to  currents  in  the  river,  are  very  convenient  for  access, 
and  are  sometimes  very  advantageously  employed  tn' 
regiilating  a  river  and  keeping  up  its  banks  when  deepened  by 
dredging.  Generally  10  to  la  ft.  is  the  limit  of  the  tidal  range  con- 
venient for  the  adoption  of  open  basins  and  river  quays;  but  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne  have  been  utilized  for  quays,  jetties  and  coal- 
staiths,  with  a  somewhat  larger  maximum  ttdal  range;  and  a  long 
line  of  quays  stretching  along  the  right  baok  of  the  Scheldt  in  front 
o(  Antwerp,  constructed  so  as  to  regulate  this  reach  of  the  river, 
accommodates  a  large  sea-going  tramc,  with  a  rise  at  firing  tides 
of  IS  ft.  .     , 

When  a  dock  has  to  be  formed  on  land,  the  excavation  is  effected 
by  men  with  barrows  and  powerful  steam  navvies,  loading  into 
wagons  drawn  in  trains  by  locomotives  to.  the  place  of 
•^■"^fV  deposit,  usually  to  raise  the  land  at  the  rides  for  forming 
*f*f^"^  quays.  Directly  the  underground  water-level  is  reached, 
•s"^  tne  water  has  to  be  removed  from  the  excavations  by 
pumps  raising  the  inflowing  water  from  sumps,  lined  with  timber, 
sunk  down  below  the  lowest  foundations  at  suitable  positions,  so 
that  the  lower  portions  of  the  dock  walls  and  sills  of^the  lock  or 
entrance  may  be  built  outof  water.  A  cofferdam  has  to  be  constructed 
extending  out  from  the  bank  of  the  river  or  approach  channel 
in  front  of  the  site  of  the  proposed  entrance  or  lock,  so  that  the 
excavations  for  the  entrance  to  the  dock  may  be  pushed  forwards, 
and  the  lock  or  entrance  built  under  its  protection.  Sometimes  the 
lowest  portion  <rf  the  excavation  for  the  dock  can  be  accomplished 
economically  by  dredging,  after  the  dock  walls  and  lock  have  been 
completed  and  the  water  admitted. 

Wicre  a  dock  is  partially  or  wholly  constructed  on  reclaimed  land, 
the  reclamation  bank  for  enclosing  the  site  and  excluding  the  tide 
bas  to  be  undertaken  first  by  tipping  an  embankment  from  each 
end  with  wagons,  protected  and  consolidated  along  its  outer  toe 
by  rubble  stone  or  chalk.  When  the  ends  of  the  emoankments  are 
approaching  one  another,  it  is  essential  to  connect  them  by  a  long 
low  bank  of  selected  materials  brought  up  gradually  in  successive 
layers,  and  retaining  the  water  in  the  enclosure  to  tne  level  of  this 
bank,  so  that  the  influx  and  efflux  of  the  tide,  filling  and  emptying 
the  reclaimed  area,  mav  take  place  over  a  long  length,  and  in  smaller 
volume  as  the  low  bank  is  raised.  In  this  way  a  rnluction  is  effected 
of  the  tidal  current  in  and  out,  which  in  the  case  of  a  largtf  enclosure 
and  a  considerable  tidal  range,  would  create  such  a  scour  in  the 
narrowing  gap  between  two  high  embankments  as  to  wash  away 
their  ends  ana  prevent  the  closing  of  the  gap.  Occasionally  the  final 
closure  is  effected  by  lowering  timber  panels  in  grooves  betweea 
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a  series  of  f^ea  driven  down  at  Intervals  across  tiM  gap.  On  the 
closing  of  the  reclamation  bank  the  water  u  pumpra  out;  and 
the  Excavation  is  carried  on  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  is  very 
important  that  such  an  embankment  should  be  carried  well  above 
the  level  of  the  highest  tide  which  might  be  raised  by  a  high  wind; 
and  in  exposed  sites,  the  outer  slope  ofthc  bank  should  be  protected 
by  Eutching  from  the  action  of  waves,  for  any  overtopping  or  erosion 
01  the  bank  might  result  in  a  large  breach  through  it,  and  the  flooding 
of  the  works  inside. 

Docks  are  generally-  surrounded  by  walls  retaining  the  quays, 
alongside  which  vessels  lie  for  discharging  and  taking  in  cargoes. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  strata  upon  which  ^^ 
these  walls  have  to  be  founded,  borings  arc  taken  at  the  ^■"**^ 
outset  to  the  requisite  depth  at  intervals  near  the  line 'J"V''''L^ 
of  the  walls,  but  inside  tbe  dock  area  if  the  piercing  of  *»«waas. 
quicksand  is  anticipated,  as  in  excavating  for  the  foundations,  these 
holes  might  give  nsc  to  the  outflow,  under  pressure,  of  underlying 
quicksand  into  the  foundations.  As  docks'arc  generally  formed  near 
nvers  or  estuaries,  these  strata  are  commonly  alluvial ;  but  being 
situated  at  some  depth  below  the  surface,  they  are  usually  fairly 
hanj.  When  thoy  consi?»t  of  gravel,  clay  or  firm  sand,  the  walls 
can  be  founded  on  ihc  natural  bottom  excavated  a  few  feet  helow 
the  bottom  of  the  dock,  their  weight  being  somewhat  distributed  l)y 
making  them  rest  on  a  broad  bed  of  concrete  filling  up  the  excava- 
tion at  the  bottom.  When,  however,  fine  sand  or  silt  charped  with 
water,  or  quicksand  Js  met  with  at  the  required  depth,  the  necessary 
pumping  and  excavation  for  the  foundations  might  occasion  the 
influx  of  sand  or  silt  with  the  water  into  the  excavations,  leading 
to  settlement  and  slips;  or  the  soft  stratum  might  be  too  thick  to 
remove.  The  wall  may  then  be  founded  on  bearing  piles  driven  down 
to  a  solid  stratum,  and  having  their  tops  joined  together  by  walings 
and  planking,  or  by  a  layer  orconcrctc,  upon  which  the  wall  is  built. 
Or  tne  soft  stratum  can  be  enclosed  with  a  double  row  of  sheet  piling 
along  the  front  and  back  of  the  line  of  wall,  by  which  it  sometimes 
becomes  sufficiently  confined  and  consolidated  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  wall  on  a  broad  foundation  of  concrete;  or  it  can  be  excavated 
without  any  danger  of  sand  or  slit  running  in  from  outside;  whilst 
the  sheet  piling  at  the  back  relieves  the  wall  to  some  extent  from 
the  pressure  of  the  earth  behind  it,  and  in  front  retains  the  wall  from 
sliding  forwards.  Firmer  foundations  have  been  obtained  by  sinking 
brick,  concrete  or  masonry  wells  through  soft  ground  to  a  solid 
stratum,  upon  which  the  dock  wall  is  built.  Clusters  of  small  concrete 
cylinders,  m  sets  of  three  in  front,  and  a  line  of  double  cylinders  at 
the  back,  were  used  for  the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  Prince's  dock 
at  Glasgow.  Wells  of  rubble  masonry  were  sunk  in  the  silty  fore- 
shore of  the  Seine  estuarj'  for  the  walls  of  the  Bcllot  docks  at  Havre; 
and  they  served  a?-  piers,  connected  bv  arches,  for  the  foundations  of  a 
CoctiniMMi,  d-i  k  '.v.-ill  ril"-.>  ,.,  !,.  i..,-  ,  ,rri.  -!  i'-."  n  'n  .i  ,■',;■  ;.|.-  !,!c 
depth  liirough  alluvium  at  the  St  Xazairc,  Hui  JcuuAuiiu  K(_-:.-._.rt 
docks.  These  well  foundations,  derived  from  the  old  Indian  system, 
are  built  up  upon  a  curb,  sometimes  furnished  with  a  cutting  edge 
underneath,  and  gradually  sunk  by  excavating  inside;  and  eventu- 
ally the  central  hollow  is  filled  up  solid  with  concrete  or  masonr}'. 

The  walls  round  a  dock  serve  as  retaining  walls  to  keep  up  the 
quays;  and  though  they  have  the  support  of  the  water  in  front  ol 
tnem  when  the  docks  are  in  use,  they  have  to  sustain  the  full  pressure 
of  the  filling  at  the  back  on  the  completion  of  the  dock  before  the 
water  is  admitted.  They  have,  accordingly,  to  be  increased  in 
thickness  downwards  to  support  the  pressure  increasing  ^^  . 
with  thedepth.  Thispressure,  with  perfectly  dry  material  ^*^ 
would  be  represented  by  the  weight  of  half  the  prism  of  waH. 
filling  between  the  natural  slope  of  the  material  behind  and  the  back 
of  the  wall ;  but  the  pressure  ts  often  increased  by  the  accumulation 
of  water  at  the  back,  which,  with  fine  silty 
backing,  is  liable  to  exert  a  sort  of  fluid 
pressure  against  the  wall  proportionate  to 
the  density  of  the  mixture  of  silt  and  water. 
The  increase  of  thickness  towards  the  base 
used  formerly  to  be  effected  by  a  batter  on 
the  face,  as  well  as  by  steps  out  at  the  back; 
but  the  vertical  form  now  given  to  the  sides 
of  large  vessels  necessitates  a  corresponding 
fairly  vertical  face  for  the  wall,  to  prevent 
the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  being  kept 
unduly  away  from  the  quay.  Examples  of 
the  most  modem  typa  otdock  walls  are 
given  in  figs.  9  to  12. 

The  height  of  a  dock  wall  depends  upon 
the  depth  of  water  always  available  for 

vessels,  at  tideless  sea-ports  and  at  ports  FtO.  O.'-^f avre  Bellot 
removed  from  tidal  influences,  such  as  Man-  Dock  Wait 

Chester,  Bruges  and  the  ports  on  the  Rhine ; 

this  depth  ^ould  not  be  less  than  38  to  30  ft.  for  large  sea-going 
vessels,  together  with  a  margin  of  5  to  8  ft.  above  the  normal  water- 
level  for  tne  qua^s,  and  the  foundations  below.  At  tidal  portSt 
however,  an  addition  has  to  be  made  equal  to  the  difference  ia 
height  between  the  high-water  levels  of  spring  and  neap  tides;  so 
that  at  ports  with  a  large  tidal  ran^e,  such  as  the  South  Wales 
ports  on  the  Severn  estuary  and  Liverpool,  specially  high  dock 
walls  are  necessary.    Under  noroud  conditioiu,  a  dock  wafl  should 
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be  given  a  width  at  a  height  half-way  between  doctc-bottom  and 
quay-tevcl,  equal  to  one-third  of  its  height  above  dock-bottom,  and 
a  width  of  half  this  height  at  dock-bottom. 

Dock  waits  arc  constructed  of  masonry, 
brickwork  or  concrete,  or  of  concrete  with  a 
facing  of  masonry  or  brickwork.  Masonry  is 
adopted  where  large  stone  quarries  arc  rcadilv 
accessible,  in  the  form  of  rubble  masonry  with 
dressed  stone  on  the  face,  as  for  instance  at 
the  Hull  and  Barry  docks,  and  forms  a  very 
durable  wall;  but  strong  overhead  staging 
carrying  powerful  nntriea  is  necessary  for 
laying  large  blocks.  Brickwork  has  been  often 
,  ,  ,  ,  used  where  bricks  arc  the  ordinary  building 
•■V.V<^  material  of  the  district  or  can  be  made  on  the 

^1 tjt  '.•*'.*.*';'Y,v'    works,  and  requires  only  ordinary  scaffolding; 

I    /-.'^  '  *  •  */*' vL^'  and  harder  or  pressed  bricks  arc  emploj-ed  for 

7?Rrp-/{«-%;.  jt/.'jcC  the  facework.     Concrete  is  very  commonly 

^^'■'Y f. '}?/:*'''''*-  'j'-  rew^wl  to  "°*  where  sand  and  stones  are 

AvT^^'S^^j^SJf*  readily  procured;     and  where  clean,  sharp 

""      *  ' "  sand  and  gravel  are  found  in  thick  layers  in 

the  excavations  for  a  dock,  as  in  the  alluvial 

strata  bordering  the  Thames,  dock  walls  can 

flQ    10 Liverpool  be  constructed  cheaply  and  economically  with 

Dock  Wall.^^  concrete  deposited  within  timber  framing, 
dispensing  with  regular  scaffolding  and  skilled 
bbour.  Such  walls  require  to  be  given  a  facing  of  stronger  con- 
crete, or  of  blue  bricks,  as  at  Tilbury,  to  guard  against  abrasion 
by  vessels,  chains  and  ropes;  and  dock  walls  are  commonly  pro* 
vidcd  at  the  top  with  granite  or  other  hard  stone  coping  where  the 
wear  is  greatest.  The  foundations  for  dock  walls  arc  excavated  in 
a  trench  below  dock-bottom,  only  lined 
„. . ...—.—   -         with  timbering  where  the  faces  of^thc 

f'^^'        s'y  t—T*  trench  cannot  stand  for  a  short  time 

ff;,';;%n.'V*  without  support,  and  with  sheet  piling 

*A  fl'"-'*  '■l^^  through  very  unstable  silt  or  sand ;  and 

J  '  jr*'  ''^'-E  ■  the  trench  ta  conveniently  filled  up  solid 

-  H**.    '.  ■'-^-^  with  concrete  .carried  out  mshort  lengths 

in  untrustworthy  ground.  To  reduce 
the  amount  of  titling  behind  the  wall.the 
excavation  at  the  back  above  dock- 
bottom,  preparatory  for  the  trench,  is 

grf; 1\  '   •;'  •''..  C    given  as  steep  a  slope  as  practicable, 

"M  ~]'\*     '  '  '-'-r-^     supported  sometimes  towaros  the  base 

by  timbering  and  struts;  but  occasion- 
ally the  wall  is  built  within  a  timbered 
trench  carried  down  to  the  required 
depth,  before  the  excavation  for  the 
dock  in  front  of  it  has  been  executed,  as 
effected  at  Tilbury.  The  filling  at  the 
back  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
•.  .»..         «,    .      *he  lower  portion  of  the  excavation  can 

FlC  II.— 'Hlbary  Basin    be  accomplished  by  dredging, if  expedl- 
Wall.  ent,  after  theadmission  ofthe  water,  the 

dock  wallln  this  way  beingexposed  to  theleast  possible  pressure  behind. 
The  walls  of  open  basins  are  often  constructed  out  of  water 

Brecisely  like  dock  walls,  as  in  the  case  of  the  basins  forming  the 
lanchestcr,  Bruges  and  Glasgow  docks;     and^  basin  walls  open 
to  the  tide,  as  at  Glasgow  and  in  the  tidal  basin  outside  Tilbury 
docks  (fig.  7),  differ  only  from  dock 
waits  in  being  exposed  to  variations 
in  the  prc-v-ure  at  the  back  resulting 
from  the  luwcring  of  the  water-level 
.  in  front,  which  is,  indeed,  shared  to 
some  extent  by  the  walls  round  closed 
docks  where  the  difference  in  the  high- 
water    levels   of    springs   and    neaps 
\s  considerable.     The  walls,  however, 
_  round  basins  in 'tideless  seas,  such  as 
iMnr^itlcs,    occasionally    those   inside 
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Fig.  13.— Barry  Dock 
Wall 


7*  ;  "LA^^harlwurs,   and  especially  quay   walls 
^rv^,y-.,-^along  rivers  and  round  open  basins 
ly  ;pZj^:^^alongsidc  rivers,  have  to  be  constructed 
^l»Er^^  under  water. 

At  Marseilles,  the  «mple  expedient 
was  lung  ago  adopted  of  constructing 
the  quay  walls  lining  the  basins  formed 
In  the  sea,  by  depositing  tiers  of  large 
concrete  blocks  on  a  rubble  foundation, 
one  on   top  of   the   other,   till   thej 


icy 
reached  tea-level,  and  then  building  a*^  solid  ma.v)nry  quay  wall 
^___  ^^.  out  of  water  on  the  top  up  to  quay-lcvH,  faced  with  asHlaf 
2JV~"  (lig.  It), thcwall  being  backcclby  rubble  for  somcdistance 
■■•'™!  behind  up  to  the  water-level.  The  same  system  was  cm- 
y^J'f"'  ployed  for  the  quay  walls  at  Trieste,  and  at  Genoa  and 
**J2**^  other  Italian  ports.  A  quay  wall  inside  Marmarao  har- 
"^J^  bour,  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  was  erected  on  a  lounda* 
wmm^  tion  layer  of  rubble  by  the  sU>p{ng-block  system,  to 
provide  against  unequal  settlement  on  the  soit  bottom  (sec  Bskak- 
VAXSft)     The  quay  walls  alongside  the  river  Liffcy,  and  nnnxl  the' 


adiacent  basins  below  DubHn,  were  erected  under  water  by  baIUfifi( 

nibble-concrete  blocks  of  360  tons  on  staging  carried  out  into  the 

water,    from    which    they 

were  lifted  one  by  one  by  a 

powerful  floating  derrick, 

which  conveyed  the  block 

to  the  site,  and  deposited 

it  on  a  levelled  bottom  at 

low  tide  in  a  depth  of  28 

ft.,  raising  the  wall  a  little 

above  low  water.    After  a 

row  of  these  blocks  had 

been  laid,  and  connected 

together    by     filling     the 

grooves  formed  at  the  sides 

and  the  interstices  between 

the  blocks  with  concrete, 

a  continuous  masonry  wall 

faced  with  ashlar  was  built 

on  the  top  out  of  water.  A 

quay  wall  was  built  up  to 

a  little  above  low  water  on 
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FtG.  13.— Marseilles  Quay  WaU. 


a  similar  principle  at  Cork,  with  three  smaller  blocks  as  a  founda- 
tion, in  lengths  of  B  ft.  Cylindrical  welt  foundations  have  been 
extensively  used  for  the  foundations  of  the  quay  walls  along  the 
Clyde,  formerljr  made  of  brick,  but  subsequently  of  concrete,  sunk 
through  a  conwlerable  variety  of  alluvial  strata,  but  mostly  sand 
and  gravel  fully 
charged  with  water. 
Compressed  air  in 
bottomless  caissons 
has  been  increas- 
ingly employed  in 
recent  years  for 
carrying  down  the 
subaqueous  founda- 
tions of  river  quay 
walls,  through  allu- 
vial deposits,  to  a 
solid  stratum. 
About  1880,  a  lor^ 
line  of  river  quays 
was  commenced  m 
front  of  Antwerp, 
extending  in  the 
central  portion  a 
considerable  dis- 
tance out  into  the 
Scheldt,  with  the 
object  of  regulating 
the  width  of  the 
river  simultaneously- 

S'dee'p%ri;?t?    F'O.  t4.-ABtwcrp<W  Wall,  founded  by 
sea-goihg      v^ls;  compressed  air. 

and  the  quay  wall  was  erected,  out  of  water,  on  the  flat  tops  of  a 
scries  of  wrought-iron  caistfons,  82  ft.  long  and  29k,  ft-  wide,  con- 
structed on  shore,  floated  out  one  by  one  to  their  site  in  the  river 
between  two  barges,  and  gradually  lowered  as  the  wall  was  built  up 
inside  a  plate-iron  enclosure  round  the  roof  c^  the  caisson,  wkkk 
waseventually  sunkby 
aid  of  compressed  air 
through  the  bed  of  the 
river  to  a  com^ct 
stratum  (fig.  la).  The 
weight  of  the  wall 
counteracted  the  ten- 
dency of  the  caisson 
and  the  enclosure 
above  it  to  float;  and 
the  caisson,  furnished 
with  seven  cirtular 
wrought  -  iron  shafts, 
provided  with  air-locks 
at  the  top  for  the  ad- 
mission of  men  and  y^^y-. 
materials  and  for  the'  *^ 
removal  of  the  excava- 
tions, was  gradually 
carried  down  by  ex- 
cavating inside  the 
working  chamber  at 
the  bottom,  6}  ft.  high,  till  a  good  foundation  was  reached.  The 
working  chamber  was  then  filled  with  concrete  through  some  of  the 
shafts,  the  plate-iron  sides  of  the  upper  enclosure  were  removed  to 
be  used  for  another  length  of  wall,  the  shafts  were  drawn  out  and 
the  hollows  left  by  them  6llcd  with  concrete,  the  apertures  between 
adjacent  lengths  were  closed  at  each  face  with  wooden  jnnels  and 
filled  with  concrete,  and  a 'Continuous  quay  wall  was  completed 
Above.  The  most  recent  quay  walls  constructed  ifi  the  old  haitour 


Fig.  15.— Caracciolo  Jetty   Quay   Wall, 
Genoa. 
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Fig.  i6.— Glasgow  River  Quay  Wall. 


at  Genoa  wttt  ftrntoded  ttoder  water  on  a  rubble  AkwikI  In  a  aimilar 
aiaiiner  by  the  aid  of  compressed  air  (fig.  15).  Quay  walls  also  00 
the  Oyde  have  been  founded  on  caissons,  consistiag  of  a  bottom- 
less stcci  structure,  surmounted  by  a  brick  superstructure  having 
botlows  filled  with  concrete,  in  lengths  of  80  ft.  and  37  ft.,  and 
widths  of  18  ft.  and  »x  ft.  respoctivety,  carried  down  by  means  of 
comprcMcd  air  from  34  to  70  ft.  below  quay-level,  on  the  top 
of  which   a  continuous  wall  of  concrete,  faced   with  brickwork, 

.—and  having  a 
—  ■^v"v  granite  coping, 
r '  **  was  built  up  troia 
near  low- water 
level  (fig.  16).  In 
many  cases  where 
soft  strata  extend 
to  considerable 
depths,  ri  ve  r 
quays  and  basin 
w^lfs  have  been 
constructed  by 
building  a  tight 
quay  wall  upon  a 
aerica.  of  bearing 
and  raking  piles 
driven  into,  and 
if  possible 
through,  the  soft 
alluvium.  Thus 
the  walls  along  the  Seine,  and  round  the  basins  at  Rouen,  were  built 
npon  bearing  piles  carried  down  through  the  alluvial  bed  of  the  river 
to  the  chalk.  The  lower  portion  of  the  quay  wall  was  constructed 
of  concrete  faced  with  bricKwork  within  water-tight  timber  catssons. 
resting  upon  the  piles  at  a  depth  of  9}  ft.  bctow  low  water;  and  upon 
this  a  ruoblc  wall  faced  with  bricks  was  erected  from  low  water  to 
quay-level,  Kicked  by  rubble  stone  laid  on  a  timber  flooring  sup- 
ported by  piles,  together  with  chalk,  to  form  a  ciuay  right  back  to 
the  top  of  the  slope  of  tbe  bank  of  the  deepened  river  (fig.  1 7).    The 

quay  walls  of  tne  open 
basins  bord  e  r  i  n  g  the 
Hudson  river  at  New 
York  have  had,  in  cer- 
Uio  parts,  to  be  founded 
OQ  bearing  piles  com- 
btned  mth  rakii^  pH^ 
driven  Into  a  thick  bed 
of  soft  silt  where  00  firm 
stratum  could  be  readied, 
and  where,  therefore,  the 
weight  could  only  be 
borne  by  the  adhermce 
of  the  long  piles  in  the 
sUt.  Before  driving  the 
piles,  however,  tbe  silt 
round  the  upper  part  of 
the  piles  and  under  the 
quay  wall  was  cnr— ili- 
dated  by  depositiiiL;  mi  all 
stones  ina  trench  drcd^^ed 

F.C.  .7.-Ro,.»  Quay  W.U.  }-  %^^-!  ^if  ^Z 

were  driven  through  these  stones,  and  were  further  kept  In  pUce 
by  a  long  toe  of  nibble  stone  in  front  and  a  backing  of  rubble  stone 
behind  carried  nearly  up  to  quay-level,  behind  whtth  a  light  fillimr 
of  a&hcs  and  earth  was  raised  to  quay-level.  The  slight  quay  wall 
resting  upon  the  front  rows  of  bearing  piles  was  carried  up  under 
water  by  70-ton  concrete  blocks  deposited  by  means  of  a  floating 
derrick;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  was  built  of  concrete  faced 
with  ashlar  roasonrv  (fig-  >  &)•  The  basin  and  quay  walls  at  Bremen, 
Bremcrhavcn  and  Hamburg  were  built  on  a  series  of  bearing  and 
raking  piles  driven  down  to  a  firm  stratum,  the  wall  being  oe^un 
a  few  feet  below  k)w  water.  At  Southampton,  ferro-concrete  piles 
were  cm^yed  in  constructing  the  deep  quays;  and  a  wharfiqg  of 
timber  pilework  has  been  frequently  used  for  river  quays. 

Where  the  increase  of  trade  is  moderate  and  the  concfitions  of  the 
traffic  permit,  and  also  at  coal-shipping  ports,  economy  in  construc- 
tion is  obtained  by  giving  sloping  sides  to  a  portion  of  a  dock  in  place 
of  dock  walls,  the  slope  being  pitched  where  necessary  with  stone; 
and  the  length  of  the  slope  projecting  into  a  dock  is  sometimes 
reduced  bv  substituting  sheet  pllmg  for  the  slope  at  the  toe  up  to 
a  certain  height.  By  this  arrangement  jetties  can  be  carried  out 
across  the  slope  as  required,  enabling  vessels  to  lie  against  their 
•nls;  and  coal-tips  are  very  conveniently  extended  out  across  the 
•lope  at  suitable  mtervals  (ng.  8). 

As  dock  walls,  especially  before  tbe  admission  of  water  into  the 
dock,  constitute  high  retaining  walls,  not  infrequently  founded  upon 
•oft  or  slippery  strata,  and  backed  up  with  the  excavated  matcnals 
-  from  alluvial  beds,  into  which  water  is  liable  to  percolate, 

g^^*'J^  they  are  naturally  exposed  under  unfavourable  conditions 
^^**  to  the  danger  01  failure.  A  dock  wall  erected  on  un- 
NtUactwy  foundations  Is  liable,  where  tbe  bottom  is  wtft,  to 


KP^^ 


settle  down  at  its  toe.  owing  to  t&o  prcMure  at  the  back,  and  Co 
fall  forwards  into  the  dock,  as  occufred  at  Belfast ;  or  where  the 
•ilty  bottom  slips  forward  under  the  weight  of  the  backing,  the  . 
wall  may  follow  the  slip  at  the  bottom  and  settle  down  at  the  oack, 
falling  to  some  extent  backwards,  as  exemplified  by  tbe  failure  of 
the  Empreat  ktuin  wall  at  Southampton.  The  most  common  form, 
however,  ol  failure  is  the  sliding  forwards  of  a  dock  wall,  with  little 
or  iK>  subudence,  on  a  s>lty  or  slippery  stratum  under  the  pressure 
imposed  by  the  backing.  Thus  the  Kiddcrpur  dock  walls  furnish  an 
instance  ot  slkling  forwards  on  muddy  silt,  and  part  of  the  South 
West  India  dock  walls  on  two  underlying,  detached,  slippery  •eama 
of  London  clay. 

To  avoid  these  failures  with  untrustworthy  foundations,  great  care 
has  to  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  best  bard  material  available. 
unaffected  by  water,  for  the  backing,  which  should  be  brought  up 
in  thiBt  horuoBtal  kiyen  carefuUjr  consolidated;  and  where  there 
is  a  possibility  of  water  accumulating  at  the  back,  pipes  Aould  be 
introduced  at  intervals  near  the  bottom  right  throupi  the  wall  in 
building  it,  and  rubble  stone  depouted  close  to  the  back  of  the  wall. 
so  as  to  carry  off  any  water  from  behind,  these  pipes  being  stopped  up 
just  before  the  water  is  let  Into  tbe  dock.  Tneae  precautMns,  more- 
over, are  aawsted  by  reducii^  the  amount  oi  backing  to  a  mtoinuai 
in  the  construction  of  the  wall,  best  effected  by  building  the  waU 
inside  a  timbered  trench.  The  liability  to  slide  forwai^s  can  be 
obviated  by  carryii^  down  the  foundations  of  the  wall  sufficiently 
bektw  dock-bottom  to  provide  an  efficient  buttress  of  earth  in  front 
of  tbe  wall,  and  also  by  making  the  base  of  the  wall  slope  down 
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Fig.  18.— New  York  Quay  Wall,  Hudwn  river. 

towards  the  back,  thereby  forcing  the  wall  In  sliding  forwards  to 
mount  the  slope,  or  to  push  forward  a  larger  mass  ol  earth;  whilst 
a  row  of  sheet  piling  in  front  of  the  foundations  offers  a  very  effectual 
impediment  to  a  forward  movement,  and,  in  combinatioa  with 
bearing  piles,  prevents  settlement  at  the  toe  in  soft  ground.  lo 
very  treacherous  foundations  it  may  be  advisable  to  defer  the 
completion  of  the  backing  till  after  the  admission  of  the  water;  but 
the  additional  stability  given  to  a  retaining  wall  or  reservoir  dam  by 
an  ample  batter  in  front,  is  precluded  in  dock  walls  by  the  modem 
requirements  of  vessels. 

Silt  accumulates  in  docks  where  tbe  lowering  of  the  water-levd 
by  locking,  the  drawing  down  of  half-tide  basins,  and  the  raising  of 
the  water  at  spring  tides,  involve  the  admission  of  con-  Mmiatta^ 
siderable  volumes  of  tidal  water  heavily  charged  with  silt,  ^ 

which  is  deposited  in  still  water  and  hais  to  be  periodkrally  ^^^^ 
removed  by  dredging.  To  avoid  this,  the  water  is  some-  "'*■• 
times  replenished  from  some  clear  inland  source,  an  arrangement 
adopted  at  some  of  the  South  Wales  ports  opening  into  the  muddy 
Severn  estuary,  and  at  the  Alf^xandra  dock,  Hull,  to  exclude  the 
stlty  waters  of  the  Humbcr.  At  the  Kidderpur  docks  on  the  H6gli, 
the  water  from  the  river  for  replenishii^  the  docks  is  conducted  by  a 
circuitous  canal,  in  which  it  deposits  its  burden  of  silt  before  it  is 
pumped  into  tbe  docks. 

In  order  to  deal  expeditiously  with  tbe  cargoes  and  goods 

brought  into  and  despatched  from  docks,  numerous  sidings 
communicating  with  the  railways  of  the  district  are 
arranged  along  the  quays,  which  are  also  provided  ^^^vj, 
with  steam,  hydraulic  or  electric  travelling  cranes  at 
intervals  alongside  the  docks,  basins  or  river,  for  discharging 
or  loading  vessels,  and  with  sheds  and  warehouses  for  the  storage 
of  merchandise,  &c.,  the  arrangements  depending  largely  upon 
the  special  trade  of  the  port.  Though  different  sources  of  power 
are  sometimes  made  tisc  of  at  different  parts  of  the  same  porti 
as  for  example  at  Hamburg,  where  the  numerous  cranes  are 
worked  by  steam,  hydraulic  power  or  most  recently  by  elec- 
tricity, and  a  few  by  gas  engines,  it  is  generally  most  convenient 
to  work  tbe  various  installations  by  one  form  of  power  from  a 
central  station.    Water-pressure  has  been  very  commonly  used 
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as  the  jnotive  power  at  docks,  bdng  geneiated  bf  a  iteam- 
engiDe  and  stored  up  by  one  or  more  accumulators,  from  which 
the  water  u  transmitted  tmder  pressure  through  strong  cast-iron 
pipes  to  the  hydraulic  engines  which  actuate  the  cranes,  lifts, 
coal-tipa,  capstans,  swing-bridges  and  gate  machinery  through- 
out the  docks  (see  FowEa  Transidssion:  Hydraulic).  The 
intermittent  worlcing  of  the  machinery  in  docks  results  in  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  power  needed  at  difierent  times; 
but  econmnlcal  working  is.aecured  by  arranging  that  when  the 
accumulators  are  full,  steam  is  automatically  shut  oS  from  the 
pumping  engines,  but  is  supplied  again  as  soon  as  water  is  drawn 
off.  Electricity  affords  another  means  for  the  economical  trans- 
mission o(  power  to  a  distance  suited  for  intermittent  woddog; 
at  far  back  as  190a  it  was  being  adopted  at  Hamburg  as  thie 
source  of  power  for  the  machinery  of  the  extensive  additional 
basins  then  recently  opened  for  traffic 

At  ports  where  the  principal  trade  is  the  export  of  coal  from 
ncighbaiuing  collieries,  qMdal  provision  has  to  be  made  for  its 
rapid  shipment  Coal-tips,  accordingly,  are  erected 
at  the  sides  of  the  dock  in  these  ports,  with  sidings  on 
the  quays  at  the  back  for  receiving  the  trains  o(  coal  trucks,  from 
vhidi  two  lines  of  way  diverge  to  each  coal-tip,  one  serving  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  full  wagons  one  by  one  to  the  tip,  after 
passing  over  a  weigh-bridge,  and  the  other  for  the  return  of  the 
empty  wagons  to  the  siding  where  the  empty  train  is  made  up 
for  letuming  to  the  colliery  (fig.  8).  Each  full  wagon  is  either 
run  at  a  low  level  upon  a  cradle  at  the  tip,  then  raised  on  the 
aadk  within  a  wrought-iron  lattice  tower  to  a  suitable  height, 
and  lastly,  tipped  up  at  the  back  for  discharging  the  coal;  or  it 
ia  brought  along  a  high-level  road  on  to  a  cradle  raised  to  this 
level  on  the  tower,  and  tipped  up  at  this  or  some  slightly  modified 
level.  The  coal  is  discharged  down  an  adjustable  iron  shoot, 
gradually  narrowed  so  as  to  check  the  fall;  and  on  first  dis- 
charging into  the  bold  of  f  vessel,  an  anti-breakage  box  is  sus- 
pended below  the  mouth  of  the  shoot.  When  full,  this  is  lowered 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hold  and  emptied,  thereby  gradually  forming 
a  cone  of  coal  upon  which  the  coal  can  be  discharged  directly 
from  the  shoot  without  danger  of  breakage.  Other  contrivances 
are  also  adopted  with  the  same  object. 

In  designing  dock  works,  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision,  as 
far  as  possible,  for  future  extennont  as  the  trade  of  the  port  increases. 
Generally  this  can  be  cfiected  alongside  tidal  rivers  and  eituaries 
^^  by  utilising  tires  lower  down  the  river,  as  carried  out  on 

Z^^^  the  Thames  for  the  port  of  London,  or  reclaiming  unoccu- 
Ipaimai  pj^jj  foreshores  of  an  estuary,  as  adopted  for  extennons 
ef  the  portsof  Liverpool,  HuU  and  Havre.  At  poruontheaca-coast 
of  tidelesa  seas,  it  u  only  neccxary  to  extend  the  outlying  break- 
water parallel  to  the  shore  line,  and  form  additional  basins  under  its 
shelter,  as  at  Marseilles  (fig.  s)  and  Genoa  (ice  HAaaoua).  Quays 
also  akMig  rivera  furnish  very  valuable  opportunities  of  readily 
extending  the  accommodation  of  ports.  Potts,  however,  established 
inland  like  Manchester,  though  extremely  serviceable  in  converting 
an  inbnd  city  into  a  seaport,  are  at  the  disadvantage  of  having  'to 
acquire  very  valuable  land  for  any  extensions  that  may  be  required ; 
but.  nevertheless,  some  compenution  is  afforded- by  the  complete 
shelter  in  which  the  extensions  can  be  carried  out,  when  compared 
with  Liverpool,  where  the  additions  to  the  docks  can  only  be  effected 
by  troublesome  reclamation  works  along  tlie  foreshore  to  the  north, 
in  increasingly  exposed  situations. 

Dock  Etdrancts  and  Locks.— The  size  of  vessels  which  a  port 
can  admit  depends  upon  the  depth  and  width  of  the  entrance 
to  the  docks;  for,  though  the  access  of  vessels  is  also  governed 
by  the  depth  of  the  approach  chaimcl,  this  channel  is  often 
capable  of  being  further  deepened  to  some  extent  by  dredging; 
arhereas  the  entrance,  formed  of  soUd  masoniy  or  concrete, 
cannot  be  adapted,  except  by  troublesome  and  costly  works 
sometimes  amounting  to  reconstruction,  to  the  increasing 
dimensions  of  vessels.  Accordingly,  in  designing  new  dock 
works  with  entrances  and  locks,  it  is  essential  to  look  forward 
to  the  possible  future  requirements  of  vessels.  Hie  necessity  for 
such  forethought  is  illustrated  by  the  rapid  increase  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  size  of  the  largest  ocean  liners.  Thus  the 
"  aty  of  Rome,"  launchedini88i,iss6oft.  long,  and  5  :}  ft.  beam, 
and  has  a  maximum  recorded  draught  of  27)  ft.;  the  "  Campania  " 
•iid"Lucania,"in  1893, measure fiooft. by  6jfl.;  the  "Oceanic," 


in  1899,  etsi  ft  by  6S}  ft,  witb  a  mirimmn  dtaaght  of  31}  ftt 
the  "  Baltic,"  in  1903, 709  ft.  1^  75  ft,  with  a  maximum  draught 
of  3 1 }  ft ;  and  the " Lusitania  "  and"  Mauretania," bunched io 
1906,  787)  ft  by  88  ft. 

The  width  and  depth  of  access  to  docks  ate  of  mote  imixntaiice 
than  the  length  of  locks;  for  docks  which  are  reached  through 
entrances  with  a  single  pair  of  gates  have  to  adinit  gi^,, 
vessels  towards  high  water  when  the  water-level  In  the  ■!»••/ 
dock  is  the  same  as  in  the  approach  chaimel,  or  through  ■xraana 
a  half-tide  basin  drawn  down  to  the  level  of  the  water  "*'"'*'' 
outside,  and  are  therefore  accessible  to  vessels  of  any  length, 
provided  the  width  of  the  entrance  and  depth  over  the  sill  are 
adeqiuite;  whilst  at  docks  which  are  entered  through  locks, 
vessels  which  are  longer  than  the  available  length  of  the  lock  can 
get  in  at  high  water  when  both  pairs  of  gates  of  the  lock  ate  open. 
Open  basins  are  generally  given  an  am^de  width  of  entrance,  and 
river  quays  also  arc  always  accessible  to  the  longest  and  broadest 
vessels;  but  in  a  tidal  river  the  available  depth  has  to  be  reckoned 
fi<om  the  lowest  low  water  of  spring  tides,  instead  of  from  the 
lowest  high  water  of  neap  tides,  if  the  vessels  in  the  open  basin* 
and  alongside  the  river  quays  have  to  be  always  afloat 

Many  years  ago  the  Canada  lock  at  Liverpool,  the  outer  North 
lock  at  Birkenhead,  the  Ramsden  lock  and  entrance  at  Barrow- 
in-Fumeu,  and  the  Euro  entrance  at  Havre,  were  given  a  width 
of  100  ft  Probably  this  was  done  with  tiM  view  of  admitting 
paddle  steamers,  since  subsequent  entrances  at  Liverpool  were 
given  widths  of  80  and  £5  ft;  whereas  none  of  the  locks  in 
the  port  of  London  has  been  made  wider  than  80  ft,  which  has 
been  the  standard  maximum  width  since  the  completion  of  the 
Victoria  dock  in  1866.  The  widest  locks  at  Cardiff  are  80  ft,  and 
tHe  entrance  to  the  Bairy  docks  is  the  same;  but  the  lock  oif  the 
Alexandra  dock,  Hull,  opened  in  1885,  was  made  8j  ft  wide. 
At  Liverpool,  where  the  access  to  the  docks  is  mainly  through 
entrances,  on  account  of  the  small  width  between  the  river  and 
the  high  ground  rising  at  the  back,  and  where  ample  provision 
has  to  be  made  for  the  largest  Atlantic  liners,  though  the  entrances 
to  the  Langton  dock,  completed  in  1882,  leading  to  the  latest 
docks  at  the  northern  end  were  made  65  ft  wide,  with  their  sills 
3  ft.  below  low  water  of  spring  tides  and  10}  ft.  below  high  water 
of  the  lowest  neap  tides,  the  two  new  entrances  to  the  deepened 
Brunswick  dock  near  the  southern  end,  giving  access  to -the 
adjacent  reconstructed  docks,  completed  in  1906,  were  made  80 
and  100  ft.  wide,  with  sills  28  ft.  below  high  water  of  the  lowest 
neap  tides.  Moreover,  the  three  new  entrances  to  the  new  Sandon 
half-tide  dock,  completed  in  1906,  communicating  with  the 
reconstructed  line  of  docks  to  the  south  of  the  Canada  basin,  and 
with  the  latest  northern  extensions  of  the  Liverpool  docks,  were 
nude  40  ft.  wide  with  a  depth  over  the  sill  of  34)  ft.,  atid  80  and 
100  ft  wide  on  each  end  of  the  central  entrance,  with  sills  99  ft 
below  high  water  of  the  lowest  neap  tides,  each  entraiue  being 
provided  with  two  pairs  of  gates,  in  case  of  any  accident  occurs 
ring  to  one  pair,  according  to  the  regular  custom  at  LiverpooL 
Powers  were  also  obtained  in  1906  for  the  construction  of  a  half- 
tide  dock  and  two  branch  docks  to  the  north  of  the  Hornby  dock, 
which  are  to  be  reached  from  the  river  by  two  entrances  designed 
to  be  >30  ft  wide,  with  sills  38)  ft.  below  high  water  of  the  lowest 
neap  tides,  so  as  to  meet  fully  the  assumed  future  increase  in  the 
beam  aiul  draught  of  the  largest  vessels;  whilst  the  authorized 
extension  of  the  river  wall  northwards  will  enable  additioml 
docks  to  be  constructed  in  communication  with  these  entianccs 
when  required. 

Though,  with  the  exception  of  Southampton  and  Dover,  other 
British  ports  do  not  aim,  like  Livetpod,  at  accommodating  the 
largest  Atlantic  lineia  at  all  times,  the  depths  of  the  sills  at  the 
prindpal  ports  have  been  increased  in  the  most  recent  extensions. 
Thus  at  the  port  of  London  the  sills  of  the  first  hxk  of  the  Albeit 
dock  srere  a6}  ft.  below  high  water  of  neap  tides,  and  of  the 
second  lock  adjoining,  3a|  ft.  deep;  whilst  the  sills  of  the  Jock 
of  the  Tilbury  docks  are  40]  ft.  below  high  water  of  neap  tides. 
Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  great  range  of  tide  at  the  South  Wales 
ports  on  the  Severn  estuary,  the  available  depth  at  high  watct 
of  neap  tides  of  aj  ft  at  the  Roatb  lock  Cardiff,  was  imrir^ir^ 
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in  the  lock  of  the  new  dock  to  51  Ht . ;  the  depth  at  the  eotnnce 
to  the  Bfttry  docks,  opened  In  1889,  wu  39I  ft.,  but  at  the  kKk 
opebed  in  1896  was  made  4x|  ft.;  whilst  a  depth  of  34  ft  has 
been  proposed  for  the  new  lock  of  the  Alexandra  dock  extension 
St  Newport,  nearly  lo'ft.  deeper  than  the  existing  lock  sills  there. 
Simil'ir  improvements  in  depth  have  also  been  made  or  designed 
at  other  ports  to  provide  for  the  increasing  draught  of  vessels. 

The  l«igth  of  k}dcs  has  also  been  increased,  from  550  ft.  at  the 
Albert  dock,  to  700  ft.  at  Tilbury  in  the  port  of  London,  from 
500  ft.  to  550  ft.  at  Hull,  and  from  350  ft  to  660  ft.  at  Cardiff. 
The  lodt  at  the  Barry  docks  is  647  ft.  long,  though  pnly  65  ft. 
wide.  A  lock  constructed  in  connexion  with  the  improvement 
wo^  at  Havre,  carried  out  in  1896-1907,  was  given  an  available 
length  of  B05  ft.  and  a  width  of  98^  ft,  with  a  depth  over  the  sills 
of  34}  ft  at  high  water  of  neap  tfdca. 

Entrances  with  a  single  pair  of  gates,  cloaing.  against  a  raised  nil 
«t  the  bottom  and  meeting  in  the  centre,  have  to  be  made  long 


Fig.  19. —  Barry  Docks,  Entranoe. 

enough  to  provide  a  recess  in  each  side  wall  at  the  back  to  receive 
the  gates  when  they  are  opened,  and  to  form  a  buttress  in  front  on 
each  side  to  bear  the  tbnut  of  the  gates  when  dosed 
against  a  head  of  water  insifte.  A  masonry  floor  is  laid 
on  the  bottom  in  continuation  of  the  sill,  serving  as  an 
apron  against  erosion  by  water  leaking  between  or  under  the  gates, 
and  by  the  current  through  the  slutceways  in  the  Kates,  when 
opened  for  scouring  the  entrance  channel  or  to  assist  in  towcniiu  the 
water  in  a  half-tide  dock  for  opening  the  gates  (fig.  19).  A  duice' 
way  in  each  side  wall,  dosed  by  a  vertical  sluice-gate,  generally 
provided  in  duplicate  in  case  of  accidents  and  worked  bv  a  machine 
•ctuated  by  hydraulic  pressure.  enaUes  the  half-tide  oaun  to  be 
brought  d<nrn  to  the  kvel  of  the  approach  channel  outside  with  a 
rising  tide,  so  that  vessels  mvy  be  brought  into  or  passed  out  of  the 
basin  towanb  hi|^  wata.  The  advantages  of  these  entrances  are, 
that  they  occupy  comparatively  little  room  where  the  space  is  limited. 
and  arc  much  leas  costly  tha«  locks;  whilst  in  conjunction  with  a 
half-tide  basin  they  si^ve  the  sane  puniNOse  as  a  lock  with  a  rising 
tide.  Vessels  also  pass  more  readily  through  the  short  entrances 
than  through  locks;  and  as  entrances  are  only  used  towards  high 
water,  their  sills  need  not  be  placed  so  tow  as  the  outer  sills  of  locks 
to  accommodate  veasds  of  large  draught  On  the  other  hand,  they 
aic  accessible  for  a  more  limited  period  at  each  tide  than  locks; 
and  they  do  not  allow  of  the  excluHon  of  silt-bearing  tidal  water, 
and  therefore  necessitate  a  greater  amount  of  dredging  in  the  docks, 
and  especially  in  half-tide  basins,  for  maintenance.  Entrances, 
however,  at  I^e  ports  are  frequently  supi^emented  by  the  addition 
of  a  lock  at  some  convenient  site,  rendering  the  ports  accessible  for 
the  sm^ler  class  of  vessels  for  some  time  before  and  after  high  water, 
as  for  instance  at  Liverpool,  Barry,  Havre  and  St  Nazaire.  A 
small  basin  with  an  entrance  at  each  end — an  arrangement  often 
adopted— is  in  reality,  for  alt  practical  purposes,  a  lock  with  a  very 
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large  lock-chamber.  An  entrance  or  passage  with  gates  has  also  to 
be  provided  at  the  inner  end  M  a  large  half-tide  basin  like  the  basins 
adqpted  at  Liverpool,  to  shut  off  the  half-tide  basin  from  the  docks 
to  which  it  gives  access,«and  maintain  their  water-level  when  the 
water  is  drawn  down  in  the  basin  to  admit  vessels  before  high  tide. 

Reverse  gates  pointing  outwards  are  sqmetinies  added  in  passages 
to  docks  and  at  entrances,  to  render  the  water-level  in  one  set  of 
docks  independent  sf  adjacent  docks,  to  exclude  sllty  tidal  water  and 
very  hish  tides,  and  also  to  protect  the  gates  of  outer  entrances  in 
exposed  Mtuations  from  swell,  which  might  force  them  open  sU|^tly 
and  lead  to  a  damaging  shock  on  thdr  closing  again. 

Locks  differ  from  entrances  in  having  a  pair  of  gates  with  ar- 
fai^enients  uniiilar  to  an  entrant  at  each  end*  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  lock<hamber,  which  should  be  large  enough 
to  receive  the  longest  and  broadest  vessel  coming  regularly 
to  the  port.  Thue  dock  kicks  are  similar  in  principle  to 
locks  on  canals  and  canalized  rivers,  but  are  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
The  lock-chamber  has  its  water  raised  or  lowered  in  proportion  to 
the  difference  in  levd  between  the  water-levd  in  the  dock  and  the 
water  in  the  entrance  channel,  by  passing  water,  when  the  gates  are 
closed  at  bc^h  ends,  from  the  dock  into  the  lock<bamber  or  from 
the  lock-chamber  into  the  entrance  channel,  through  laree  sluiceways 
in  the  ^e  walls,  controlled,  as  at  entrances,  by  verticalsluice-gates. 
In  this  way  the  veasd  is  raised  or  lowered  in  the  chamber,  tilt,  when 
a  levd  has  been  reached,  the  intervening  pair  of  gates  is  opened 
and  the  vessel  Is  passed  into  the  dock  or  out  to  the  channel.  Gener- 
ally the  upper  and  lower  sills  of  a  lock  are  at  the  same  level,  a  foot 
or  two  higher  than  dock-bottom ;  and  the  depth  at  which  they  are 
laul  is  go^^med  by  the  same  considerations  as  the  ull  of  an  entrance. 
Vessels  longer  than  the  available  length  between  the  two  pairi  of 

Sates  can  be  admitted  close  to  high  water,  when  the  water  in  the 
ock  and  outside  is  at  the  same  level,  and  both  pairs  of  gates  can  be 
opened.  When  the  range  of  tide  at  a  port  is  large,  and  the  depth  in 
the  approach  channel  is  sufficient  to  allow  vessels  to  come  up  or  go  out 
some  time  before  and  after  .high  water,  and  also  where  the  water  in 
the  dock  is  kept  up  to  a  high  level  from  an  inland  source  to  exclude 
very  silty  tidal  water,  it  is  expedient  to  reduce  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion by  limiting  the  depth  of  the  excavations  for  the  dock,  and 
consequently  also  the  height  of  the  dock  walls,  to  what  is  necessary 
to  provide  a  sufiident  depth  of  water  below  high  water  of  tlie  lowest 
neap  tides,  or  bdow  the  water-level  to  which  the  water  in  the  dock  is 
always  maintained,  for  the  vessels  of  largest  draught  frequenting  the 
port,  or  those  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  in  the  near  future. 
The  upper  sill  of  the  lock  is  then  determined  by  the  level  ot  dock- 
bottom  ;  but  the  lower  sill  is  taken  down  approximately  to  the  depth 
of  the  bottom  of  the  approach  channel,  or  to  the  depth  to  wbira  it 
can  be  carried  by  dredging,  so  as  to  enable  the  lock  to  admit  or  let 
out  at  any  time  all  vessels  which  can  navirate  the  approach  channel. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  outer  and  interroecUate  ulls  ol  the  lock  at  the 
Barry  docks  are  9  ft.  lower  then  the  upper  nil. 

The  foundations  for  the  sill  and  side  walls  at  each  end  of  a  lock, 
and  also  for  the  side  walls  and  invert  commonly  encloui^  the  lock- 
chamber  at  the  sides  and  bottom,  are  generally  constructed  simul- 
taneously with  the  dock  works,  under  shelter  of  a  cofferdam  across 
the  entrance  channel,  and  in  the  excavations  ke^t  dry  by  means  of 
pumps.  The  foundations  under  the  nils  and  adjacent  side  walls  are 
carried  down  to  a  lower  level  than  the  rest,  and  il  possible  to  a  water- 
tight stratum,  to  prevent  hifiltration  of  water  under  them  owing  to 
the  water- pressure  on  the  upper  side  of  the  gates;  or  sometimes  one 
or  two  rows  of  sheet  piling  have  been  driven  across  the  lock  under  the 
sills  to  an  impenncable  stratum,  to  stop  any  flow.  The  foundatiMU 
for  the  sills  consist  usually  of  concrete  deposited  in  a  trench  extended 
out  under  the  adjoining  side  walls.  The  sill,  projecting  genoally 
about  2  ft.  above  the  adjacent  gate  floor' over  which  the  gates  turn, 
is  built  of  granite:  and  the  same  material  is  also  used  for  the  lurilow 
quoins  in  which  the  heelpoet,  or  pivot,  of  the  dock  gates  turns,  and 
which,  together  with  the  sills,  are  exposed  to  considerable  wear. 
The  side  walls  of  the  lock-chamber  are  very  similar  in  constructkni 
to  the  dock  walls;  but  they  arc  strengthened  a^nst  the  losi'of 
water-pressure  in  front  oi  them  when  the  water  is  lowered  in  the 
chamber  by  an  inverted  arch  of  masonry,  brickwork  or  concrete, 
termed  an  "  Invert,"  laid  across  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  along 
its  whole  length,  against  which  the  toe  of  each  side  wall  ^uts  and 
effectually  prevents  any  forward  movement.  The  side  walls  also, 
alongside  the  gates  at  each  end,-  abut  against  a  thick  level  gate  ^lor 
and  apron,  and,  moreover,  are  considerably  widened  to  provide  space 
for  the  sluiceways  and  gate  machinery. 

The  new  Flonda  lock  (fig.  20),  forming  the  main  entrance  through 
the  new  approach  harbour  and  tidal  harbour  to  the  Eure  dock  and 
other  docks  of  the  port  of  Havre,  is  the  largest  lock  hitherto  con- 
structed. It  has  an  available  length  of  chaniber  between  the  gates 
of  805  ft.,  a  width  of  o8i  ft.,  and  depths  over  the  sills  of  15]  it  at 
thclowcst  low  water  of  spring  tides,  23}  ft  atlowwaterofneaptides, 
3^  ft.  ai  hi^h  water  of  neap  tides,  and  40)  ft.  at  high  water  offspring 
tides.  Owing  to  the  alluvial  stratum  at  the  site  of  the  lock  dose  to 
the  Seine  estuary,  of  which  it  doubtless  at  one  time  formed  part,  the 
foundations  for  the  stll  and  side  walls  or  heads  at  each  end  of  the 
l(xk  were  executed  by  aid  of  compressed  air.  The  foundations  for 
these  heads  were  carried  down  to  an  impermeable  stratum  by  means 
of  two  bottomless  caissons,  filled  eventually  with  concrete,  213)  ft 
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Ions  acroM  the  lock  and  105  ft.  wide  in  the  line  <rf  tbe  lock  at  the  upper 
end,  and  306)  ft.  long  and  1 16)  (t.  wide  at  the  lovcer  end,  to  a  depth 
of  18  It.  below  the  sill  at  the  upper  end,  and  41  ft.  at  the  lower  end, 
owing  to  the  dip  down  seawaras  and  Bouthwaid  of  the  watcr-tisht 
Stratum.  These  caissons  were  provided  for  their  sinkage  with 
temporary  dams  of  masonry  closing  the  opening  of  the  lock  at  the 
wctrcmities  of  each  caisson,  eriabling  the  rates  to  be  aubsequcntly 

I  Detween  the  foundatiooc 


erected  under  their  shelter.  The  junctions 
Longitudinal  Section,  Lower  End. 


the  aide  walls,  67I  ft.  apart,  and  provide  (or  the  fiUii^  ajid  eaptyu^ 
of  the  chamber. 

The  gates  donn^  the  entrances  and  locks  at  docks  are  made  of 
wood  or  of  iroo.  la  iron  gatea,  the  heclpoat,  or  a  vertical  clo^ngKiip 
attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  gate  close  to  the  beelppst«  p^^ 

the  meeting-post  at  the  end  of  each  gate  closing  against  mtm, 

each  other  when  the  gates  are  shut,  and  the  sill  piece  fitting         ^^^ 
against  the^  are  generally  made  of  wood.    Wooden  gates  connat  of 


Croes.Section  on  AB. 


Lott^tudinal  Section,  Upper  End. 


Fig.  aa— Florida  Lock,  Havre  Docks,  Sections  and  Plan. 


of  the  heads  and  the  adjacent  foundations  were  effected  by  small 
movable  caissons  carried  down  in  recesses  provided  in  the  buried 
caissons.  The  connexions  with  the  adjacent  quay  walls  were  ac- 
complished by  two  supplementary  side  caissons  at  the  end  of  each 
hcacT ;  and  the  north  side  wall  of  the  lock  was  founded  by  means  of 
seven  bottomless  caissons  sunk  by  aid  of  compressed  air,  on  account 
of  the  proximity  of  the  tidal  harbour  on  that  side.  The  south  side 
wall  was  founded  for  a  length  of  about  300  ft.  at  its  western  end  in 
an  excavated  trench  kept  dry  by  pumping;  but  Ihe  greater  portion 


Fig.  21, — Wooden 
Dock  Gate. 


ElG.  32. — Iron  Segmental 
Dock  Gate. 


was  founded  in  a  dredged  trench  in  which  bearing  piles  were  driven 
under  water,  on  which  the  masonry  waa  built  in  successive  byvts, 
■bout  3I  ft.  thick,  in  a  movable  caisaon  93!  ft.  long  and  37!  u.  wide; 
whilst  a  bottomless  caisson,  left  in  the  work,  was  em^oyMl  for 
founding  about  too  ft.  of  wall  at  the  eastern  end.  The  bed  of  con- 
crete also,  10  ft.  thick,  forming  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  was  cvned 
out  for  83  ft.  at  the  western  end  in  the  open  air,  and  the  remainder  in 
the  same  movable  caisson  as  used  for  the  south  wall.  Two  sluiceways 
on  each  side  runntr^  the  whole  length  of  the  lock,  differing  6J  It. 
in  level,  communicate  wHh  the  lock-chamber  through  openings  in 


of  horizontal  framed  beams,  made  thicker  and  put  closer  to- 
getfacr  towards  the  bottom  to  resist  the  water-pressure  increasing  with 
the  depth,  fastened  to  the  hcelpost  and  meetang-post  at  the  two  ends 
andto  intermediate  uiMights,and  supporting  water-tight  planking  on 
theinnerface(fig.  ai).  Inmgateshavecenerallyanopteraswcllasan 
inner  skin  of  iron  plates  braced  vertically  and  horizontally  by  plate- 
iron  ribs,  the  horisontal  ribs  being  placed  nearer  together  and  the 
plates  made  thicker  towards  the  bottom  (figs.  23  aiui  23).  Grcen- 
beort  is  the  wood  used  for  gates  exposed  to  salt  water,  as  it  resisU 
the  attack  of  the  teredo  in  temperate  climates. 
"^  As  cellular  iron  gates  are  made  water-tight,  and 

have  to  be  ballasted  with  enough  water  to 
preveoC  their  flotation,  or  are  provided  with 
ajr  chambers  bdow  and  arc  lelt  open  to  the 
rising  tide  on  the  outer  side  above^  the  gates 
are  fight  in  the  water  and  arc  easily  moved; 
whereas  preenhcart  gates  with  their  fastenings 
are  considerably  heavier  than  water,  so  that 
a  considerable  wmht  has  to  be  moved  when 
the  water  is  soreewnat  low  in  the  dock  and  the 
gates  therefore  only  partially  immersed.  On 
the  other  hand,  wooden  gates  are  less  liable 
than  iron  gatea  to  be  seriously  damag^  if  ma 
into  by  a  vcsneL 

Dock  gates  are  sometimes  made  straight, 
dosing  a^nst  a  straight  sill  (figs.  30  and  2%); 
and  occasionally  they  are  made  segmental  with 
the  inner  faces  forming  a  conrinuous  circular 
arc  and  closing  against  a  sill  cone^jonding  to 
the  outer  curves  of  the  gates  ^.  22),  or  by 
means  of  a  projecting  sill  piece  against  a 
straight  sill  (tig.  ai).  More  frequently  the 
gates,  curved  on  both  faces,  meet  at  an  angle 
forming  a  Gothic  arch  in  plan,  and  close  by 
aid  of  a  projectile  piece  against  a  straight  sill. 
which  in  the  Barry  entrvnce  gatea  is  modified 
by  makiiw  the  outer  faces  nenriy  straight 
(ng'  19)*  giving  an  unusual  wklth  to  the  centre 
oir  the  gates.  The  pressures  produced  by  a 
head  of  water  against  these  gates  when  dosed 
depends  not  only  on  the  form  of  the  gates,  but 
$00  upon  the  projection  sivcn  to  the  angle  of 
the  sill  in  proportion  to  the  wklth  of  the  lork. 
which  is  known  as  the  rise,  and  is  generally 
placed  at  a  distance  along  the  centre  line  Of 
the  lock,  from  a  line  joining  the  centres  of  the 
hed'posts.  <rf  about  one-fourth  the  width.  With  straight  gates,  the 
stresses  condst,  first  of  a  transvcrae  stress  due  to  the  water-pressere 
against  the  gate,  which  increases  with  the  head  of  water  and 
length  of  the  ^te;  and  secondly,  of  a  compressive  stress  atong 
the  gate,  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  the  other  gate  against  its 
meeting-post,  which  b  equal  to  half  the  water- pressure  on  the  gate 
multiplied  by  the  tangent  of  half  the  angle  between  the  closed  gates, 
varying  inversely  with  the  rise.  Though  an  increase  in  the  nse 
reduces  this  stress,  it  increases  the  length  of  the  gate  and  the  trans- 
and  also  the  length  of  the  lock.    By  curving  the  gates 


Fio.  23.— Straight 
Iron  Dock  Gate. 
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MritabVy,  the  triii8»tfiw  stress  U  mfuced  and  th«  lonfntucRnal  com- 
preanve  wtnm  im  ftucmcnted,  till  ac  latt,  when  the  gates  form  a 
hwizontal  segmental  arch,  thu  stresses  become  wholly  compressive 
and  uoiform  u  each  horuontal  section,  increasing  with  the  depth; 


FWjM^'**»"«  Fio.  25.-Ship  aisKMi. 

and  the  total  scresa  is  equal  to  the  pmsnre  on  a  unit  of  mrface 
multiplied  by  the  radiua  o<  curvature.    Though  the  wacer-pre«ure 

m  moat  uniformly  and  economically  borne  by  cylindrical  gates,  they 
are  longer,  and  encroach  more  upon  the  hnes  of  quay  with  their 
curved  recesses  than  straighter  gates;  and,  consequently,  Gothic- 
arched  gates  are 
often  0refcrred. 
Straight  gatesaSord 
the  greatest  slmpU- 
city  in  construction. 
Gates  in  wide 
entrances  or  locks 
are  generally  sup- 
port^ towards  their 
outer  end  by  a  roller 
ru  nning  along  a  cast- 
fa-on  roller-path  on 
Uie  gate  floor  (6g«. 
19,  ai  and  22),  as 
well  as  by  the  nccl- 
poat,  fitted  over  a 
steel   pivot  at   the 

bottom,  and  tied  back  against  the  hollow  quoins  at  the  top  by 
anchor  straps  and  bolts,  on  which  the  gate  turns.  In  smne  cases,  t^ 
placing  the  water  ballast  in  iron  gates  close  to  the  heelpost,  a  roller 
nas  been  dispensed  with,  even,  for  instance,  at  the  wide  entrance 
at  Havre  (fig.  23)-    The  gates  are  opened  and  closed,  either  by  an 
opening  and  a  closing  chain  for  each  gate,  fastened  on  either  side 
and  worked  from  opposite  side  walls  by  hydraulic  power,  or        .. 
hy  a  single  hydraulic  piston  or  bar  hinged  to  the  inner  side  ^-J  ir.'^ 
of  each  gate  (figs.  19  and  20).    The  latter -system  has  the  J^^~-J 
advantaees  of  bein^  simpler  and  occupying  less  space  in  the 
nde  walla.  <rf  avoiding  the  slight  loss  01  available  depth 
over  the  sUl  due  to  the  two  closing  chains  crossing  on  the 
fill  when  the  gates  are  open,  and  especially  of  keeping  the 
gates  closed  against  a  swell  In  exposed  sites. 

A  sliding  or  rolling  caisson  is  occasionally  frfaccd  actoia 
each  Old  oif  %  lock  in  place  of  a  pair  of  dock  g«tc«.  bring 
drawn  back  into  a  recess  at  the  side  for  opening 
the  lock.  As  a  caisson  chamber  has  to  be  covered 
over  to  provide  a  continuous  c]uay  or  roadway 
on  the  top.  a  lowering  platform  ia  supplied  to  enable  the 
caisson  to  pas*  andcr  the  small  girders  spanning  the  top  of 
the  chamber,  or  the  caisson  is  sunk  down  sufficiently  (fig. 
34).  The  caisson  is  furnished  with  an  air  chamber  to  give 
it  flotation,  which  is  adjusted  by_  ballast  according  to  the  depth  of 
water.  The  advantages  of  a  caisson,  as  compared  with  a  pair  of 
gates,  are  that  the  sate  recesses,  gate  floor,  hollow  quoins  and 
arrangements  for  working  in  the  side  walls  are  dispensed  with,  so 
that  the  lock  can  be  made  shorter,  and  the  work  at  each  head  is 
rendered  less  complicated.  The  caisson  itself  also  serves  as  a  very 
strong  movable  bridge,  and  therefore  is  often  preferred  at  dock)ranis 


Zeebmne  lock,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bruges  ship  canal,  are  drawn 
acrom  the  lock  or  into  their  chamber  by  electricity  in  two  minutes. 
A  caisson  is  specially  useful  in  cases  where  there  may  be  a  head  of 
water  on  either  side,  as  then  it  ukes  the  place  of  two  pairs  of  gates 
pointing  tn  opposite  directions,  tM-  for  closing  an  entrance  against 
a  current.  A  caisson,  however,  requires  a  much  larger  amount  (rf 
material  than  a  pair  of  dock  gates,  and  a  consideFsbte  width  on  one 
dde  for  its  chamber,  so  that  under  ordinary  conditions  gates  are 
genemlly  naed  at  docks. 

A  ship  caisson,  so  called  from  iu  presenting  some  resemblance  in 
section  to  the  hull  of  a  vessel,  occupies  too  much  time  in  being  towed, 
floated  into  position,  and  sunk  into  grooves  at  the  bottom  and  ndct 
of  an  entrance  for  cloaing  it,  and  then  refloated  and  to«-ed  away  for 
opening  the  entrance  again,  to  be  used  at  entrances  and  locks  to 
docks  (tig.  25}.  Being,  however,  wmplc  in  construction,  taking  up 
little  space,  and  requiring  no  chamber  or  machinery  for  moving  it, 
this  form  c^  caisson  is  generally  used  for  closing  the  entrance  to  a 
graving  dock,  where  it  remains  for  several  days  in  pbce  during 
the  execution  of  repairs  to  a  vessel  in  the  dock.  A  ship  caisson  only 
requires  the  admission  of  sufficient  water  to  sink  it  when  in  position 
across  the  entrance  to  a  graving  dock;  and  this  water  has  to  be 
pumped  out  before  it  can  be  floated,  and  removed  to  some  vacant 
position  in  the  neighbouring  dock  till  it  is  again  required.  Like  a 
sliding  or  rolling  caisson,  it  provides  a  bridge  for  crossing  over  the 
entrance  of  the  graving  dock  when  in  position. 

Craving  Docks.— Viovlslon  has  to  be  made  at  ports  for  the 
repairs  of  vessels  frequenting  them.  The  simplest  arrangement  is 
atimbergridiron,onwhichaves5el5etile9  wiihafalling  tide,  and 
can  then  be  inspected  and  slightly  cleaned  and  repaired  till  the 
tide  floats  it  again.  Inclined  sUpways  are  somelimcs  provided, 
up  which  a  vessel  resting  in  a  cradle  on  wheels  can  be  drawn  out 
of  the  water;  and  they  are  also  used  for  shipbuilding,  the  vessel 
when  ready  for  launching  being  allowed  to  slide  down  them  into 
the  water.  Graving  or  dry  docks,  however,  opening  out  of  a  dock, 
are  the  usual  means  provided  for  enabling  the  cleaning  and 
repairs  of  vessels  to  be  carried  out. 

A  graving  dock  consists  of  an  enclosure,  surrounded  by  side  walls 
stepped  on  the  face,  and  paved  at  the  bottom  with  a  thick  floor 


Pig.  26. — Plan  of  Southampton  Graving  Dock. 

sloping  slightl)^  down  from  the  centre  to  drains  along  the  »dcs,  long 
enough  to  receive  the  kingcst  vessel  likely  to  come  to  the  port.  Its 
entrance,  at  the  end  adjoining  the  dock,  is  just  wide  cnouRh  to  admit 
the  vessel  of  greatest  beam,  and  deep  enough  over  the  sill  to  receive 
the  vessel  of  greatest  draught,  when  light,  at  the  lowest  watcr-lovel 
of  the  dock  (6gs.  26  and  27).    Gravmg  docks  arc  construaed  of 


to  dock  gates.  By  irnprovemcnts  in  the  hauling  machinery,  a  caisson 
can  open  or  close  a  lock  as  quickly  as  dock  gates 


the  caissons  at 


Fig.  37.— Cross  Section  of  Southampton  Graving  Dock. 

masonry,  brickwork  or  concrete,  or  formerly  in  America  of  timber 
they  should  be  founded  on  a  solid  impervious  stratum,  or.  where 
that  is  impracticable,  they  should  be  built  upon  bcarinz  piles  and 
enclosed  within  sheet  piling,  to  prevent  settlement  .nnd  tnc  infiltra- 
tion of  water  under  pressure  below  the  dock.  Keel  blocks  are  laid 
along  the  centre  line  of  the  dock,  for  the  keel  of  the  vessel  to  rest  on 
when  the  water  Is  pumped  out;  and  the  veasel  is  further  supported 
on  each  aide  by  timber  shores  supported  on  the  steps  or  "  altars  "  of 
the  side  walls,  which  are  lined  f-^h  granite  or  other  hard  stone,  or 
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blue  Meb,  or,  when  anutnfcted  of  coacnte,  with  a  faeint  a(  itrongcr 
concrete,  to  enable  theie  ahan  to  withsund  the  wear  and  aboclcs 
Co  which  they  are  subjected.  Steps  and  slides  are  provided  at  con- 
venient places  at  the  sides  to  give  access  for  men  and  matcriab  to 
tile  bottom  of  the  dock;  and  culverts  and  drains  lead  the  water 
to  pumps  for  removing  the  water  from  the  dock  when  the  entrance 
has  been  closed,  and  to  keep  it  dry  whilst  a  vessel  is  under  repair. 
Culverts  in  the  Mt  walls  of  the  entrance  enable  water  to  be  admitted 
for  Ailing  the  dock  to  let  the  vessel  out.  Graving  docks  are  generally 
closed  t^  ship  caissons;  but  where  they  open  direct  on  to  a  tidal 
river,  and  there  is  some  exposure,  gates  are  adopted,  or  sometimes 
sliding  caissons. 

The  dimensions  of  graving  docks  vary  considerably  with  the 
nature  of  the  trade  and  the  date  of  construction;  and  sometimes 
an  intermediate  entrance  is  provided  to  accommodate  two  smaller 
vessels.  The  sixes  of  some  of  the  largest  graving  docks  are  as  follows: 
Liverpool,  Cana<)a  dock,  925)  ft.  long,  o^  ft.  width  of  entrance,  and 
39  ft.  depth  at  the  ordinary  water-tevel  m  the  dock;  Southampton, 
•51}  ft.  by  90  ft.,  and  3gi  ft.  depth  at  high-water  neaps  (figs.  a6  and 
37);  Tilbury,  875  ft.  by  70  f c  by  31 1  f t- :  and  Glasgow,  Mo  ft.  by 
60  ft.  by  26J  ft. 

FIcQlmt  Dry  Oacti.— ^Where  there  is  no  site  available  for  a  giavine 
dock,  or  the  ground  is  very  treacherous,  floating  di^  docks,  buiU 
originally  of  srood,  but  more  recently  of  iron  or  steel,  have  occasion- 
ally been  resorted  to.  The  first  Bermuda  dock  towed  across  the 
Atlantic  in  l869,and  the  new  dock  launched  in  190},  $45  ft.  by  100  ft., 
are  notable  examples.  Water  is  admitted  into  the  pontoon  at  the 
bottom  to  sink  the  dock  sufficiently  to  admit  a  vessel  at  its  open  end ; 
and  then  the  water  is  pumped  out  o{  compartments  in  the  pontoon 
till  the  vessel  is  raised  out  of  water.  It  is  only  necessary  to  find  a 
sheltered  site,  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  for  conducting  the 
operations.  (L.  F.  V.-H.) 

DOCKET  (perhaps  from  "  dock,"  to  curtail  or  cut  short,  with 
the  diminutive  suffix  cl,  but  the  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure;  it 
has  come  into  use  since  the  i  sth  century),  in  law,  a  brief  summary 
or  digest  of  a  case,  or  a  memorandum  of  legal  decisions;  also 
the  alphabetical  list  of  cases  down  for  trial,  or  of  suits  pending. 
Such  cases  are  said  to  be  "  on  the  docket."  In  commercial  use,  a 
docket  is  a  warrant  from  the  custom-house,  stating  that  the  duty 
on  goods  entered  has  been  paid,  or  the  label  fastened  to  goods, 
ihowing  their  destination,  value,  contents,  &c.,  and,  generally, 
any  indorsement  on  the  back  of  a  document,  briefly  setting  out 
its  contents. 

DOCK  WARRANT,  In  law,  a  document  by  which  the  on-ner  of  a 
marine  or  river  dock  certifies  that  the  holder  is  entitled  to  goods 
imported  and  warehoused  in  the  docks.  In  the  Factors  Act  1 889 
it  is  included  in  the  phrase  "  document  o(  title  "  and  is  defined 
as  any  document  or  writing,  being  evidence  of  the  ■title  of  any 
pcKon  therein  named  ...  to  the  property  in  any  goods  or 
merchandise  lying  in  any  warehouse  or  wharf  and  signed  or 
certified  by  the  peison  having  the  custody  of  the  goods.  It 
passes  by  indorsement  and  delivery  and  transfers  the  absolute 
right  to  the  goods  described  in  it.  A  dock  warrant  is  liable  to  a 
Stamp  duty  of  threepence,  which  may  be  denoted  by  an  adhesive 
stamp,  to  be  cancelled  by  the  person  by  whom  the  instrument  is 
executed  or  issued. 

DOCKYARDS.  In  the  fullest  meaning  of  tbe  word,  a  "  dock- 
yard  "  (or  "  navy  yard  "  in  America)  is  a  government  establish- 
ment where  warships  Of  every  kind  are  built  and  repaired,  and 
supplied  with  the  men  and  stores  required  to  maintain  them  in 
a  state  of  efficiency  for  war.  Thus  a  dockyard  in  this  extended 
sense  would  include  slips  for  building  ships,  workshops  for 
manufacturing  their  machinery,  dry  docks  for  repairing  them, 
stores  of  arms,  ammunition,  coal,  provisions,  &c,  with  basins  in 
which  they  may  lie  while  being  supplied  with  such  things,  and  an 
establishment  for  providing  the  ptrsmntl  necessary  for  manning 
them.  But  in  practice  few,  if  any,  existing  dockyards  are  of  so 
complete  a  nature;  many  of  them,  for  instance,  do  not  undertake 
the  bunding  of  ships  at  all,  while  others  are  little  more  than 
harbours  where  a  ship  may  replenish  her  stores  of  coal,  water  and 
provisions  and  cany  out  minor  repairs.  Private  6rms  are  relied 
upon  for  the  construction  of  many  ships  down  to  an  advanced 
stage,  the  government  dockyards  completing  and  equipping  them 
for  commission. 

Greal  BrUain. — Previous  to  the  leign  of  Henry  Vm.,  the 
kings  of  England  had  neither  naval  arsenals  nor  dockyards,  nor 
any  regular  establishment  of  civil  or  naval  officers  10  provide 
■hips  of  war,  or  to  man  tliem.    There  arc,  however,  strong  evi- 


dences of  tlie  existence  of  dackyaids,  or  of  sometUng  answeriig 
thereto,  at  very  early  dates,  at  Rye,  Shoreliam  and  Winchelaea. 
In  November  1243  the  sheriff  of  Sussex  was  ottlered  to  enlarge 
the  house  at  Rye  in  which  the  king's  galleys  were  kept,  so  that  it 
might  contain  seven  galleys.  In  x  238  tbe  keepers  of  some  of  the 
king's  galleys  were  directed  to  cause  those  vessels  to  be  breamed, 
and  a  house  to  be  built  at  Winchelsea  for  their  safe  custody.  la 
1254  the  baHifls  of  Winchelsea  and  Rye  were  ordered  to  repair 
the  buildings  in  which  the  king's  galleys  were  Icept  at  Rye.  At 
Portsmouth  and  at  Southampton  there  seem  to  have  beoi 
at  all  times  dep6ts  for  both  ships  and  stores,  though  theie  was 
no  regular  dockyard  at  Portsmouth  Ull  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century.  It  would  appear,  from  a  curious  poem  in  Hakluyt's 
Collediim  called  "  The  Polide  of  Keet>ing  the  Sea,"  that  little- 
baropton,  unfit  as  it  now  is,  was  the  port  at  whidi  Heniy  VIU. 
built 

"  Us  great  Dmmaiu 
Which  passed  other  great  shippes  ol  the  commons." 

lite"  diomion,"  "  dromon," or  "  dtomedaiy  "  was  a  large  war- 
ship, the  prototype  of  wUdi  was  funishcd  by  the  Saracens. 
Roger  de  Hoveden,  Ridiard  of  Devises  and  Peter  de  Longtoft 
celebrate  the  struggle  which  Richard  I.,  in  the  "  Trench  the  Mer," 
on  his  way  to  Palestine,  hod  with  a  huge  dromon, — "  a  marvellous 
ship  I  a  ship  than  which,  except  Noah's  ship,  none  greater  was 
ever  read  of."  This  vend  had  tliree  masts,  was  very  Ugh  out 
of  the  water,  ond  is  said  to  have  had  1500  men  on  board.  It 
required  the  united  force  of  the  king's  gallevs,  and  an  obstinate 
fight,  to  capture  the  dromon. 

The  foundation  of  a  regular  British  navy,  by  the  establishment 
of  dockyards,  and  the  formation  of  a  board,  consisting  of  certain 
commi^ioners  for  the  management  of  its  affairs,  was  first  laid 
by  Ueiuy  Vlil.,  and  the  first  dockyard  erected  during  his  reign 
was  that  of  Woolwich.  Those  of  Portsmouth,  Deptford,  Chatham 
and  Sheemess  followed  in  succession.  Plymouth  was  foimded  by 
WilL'am  III.  Pembroke  was  established  in  i8t4,  a  smalT  yard 
having  previously,  existed  at  MiUord. 

The  moat  important  additions  yet  made  at  any  one  period  to 
the  dockyard  and  harbour  works  requited  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  British  fleet  were  those  sanctioned  by  the  Naval  V/oAx 
Acts  of  1895  and  subsequent  years,  the  total  estimated  cost,  as 
stated  in  the  act  of  1899,  being  over  23)  millions  sterling.  Tbd 
works  proposed  under  these  acts  were  classified  tmder  tluee  heads, 
vis.  (a)  the  enclosure  and  defence  of  harbours  against  torpedo 
attacks;  {b)  adapting  naval  ports  to  the  present  needs  of  the 
fleet;  (c)  luval  barracks  and  hospitals.  Under  the  first  heeding 
were  included  the  defensive  harbours  at  Portland,  Dover  and 
Gibraltar.  Under  heading  (6)  were  included  the  deepening  ol 
harbours  and  approadies,  the  dockyard  extensions  at  Gibiallar, 
Keyham  (Devonport),  Simons  Bay,  and.  Hong-Kong,  with 
siudry  otlwr  items.  Under  heading  (0  were  included  the  naval 
barracks  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth  and  Keyham;  the  naval 
hospitals  at  Chatham,  Haslar  and  Haulbowline;  the  college* 
at  Keyham  and  Dartmouth;  and  other  items. 

Great  Britain  possesses  dockyards  at  Portsmouth,  Devonpott, 
CHiatham,  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  each  in  charge  of  an  adniiral- 
superintcndent,  nnd  at  Sheemess  and  Pembroke  in  charge  of  a 
captain-superintendent,  together  with  establishments  at  Ascen- 
sion, Bermuda,  Simons  Town  (Cape  of  Good  Hope),  Quccnstown 
(Haulbowline);  Uong-Koog,  Portland,  Sydney  and  WcihaiweL 
The  Indian  Government  has  dockyards  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 
The  medical  establishments  include  Ascension,  Bermuda,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Chatham,  Dartmouth,  Deal,  Gibralur,  Haslar, 
Haulbowline,  Hong-Kong,  Malta,  Osborne,  Plymouth,  Portland, 
Portsmouth,  Sheemess,  Sydney,  Yarmouth,  Yokohama  and 
Weihaiwei. 

The  arrangements  for  the  administrative  control  of  the  dock- 
yards have  varied  with  those  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  the 
navy  as  a  whole.  (See  AoioKALry  ADUuasTBAnoN;  and  Navy; 
Hikmy.)  At  the  present  time,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  they 
lie  within  theprovinceofthecontrollerof  the  navy(the  third  lord 
of  the  Iward  of  admiralty);  and  iJie  director  of  dockyards,  whose 
office,  replacing  that  of  surveyor  of  dockyard*  was  created  ia 
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D<ic«n>te  1885,  l>rrn>ni«fl>l«  to  ti*  controllar  for  the  buDding  of 
shi(a,  boat*,  be,  in  dockjaids,  aid  for  the  maintenance  and 
icfMir  of  afa^  and  Ixiats,  and  of  all  steam  macfaineiy  in  ships, 
boats,  dockyaids  and  factories.  The  director  of  naval  coostnic- 
tJon,  who  is  also  deputy-controller,  is  responsible,  not  only  for 
the  design  of  ships,  but  for  their  construction,  in  the  sense  that  be 
approves  great  numbeis  of  working  drawings  of  stnictuial  parts 
prepared  at  the  dockyards.  But  the  director  of  dockyards  is 
the  admiralty  official  under  whose  instructions  the  work  goes 
on,  involving  the  employnient  and  supervision  of  an  army  of 
artisans  and  labooren.  Instructions,  tfaerafore,  emanate  from 
the  admiralty,  but  the  details  He  with  the  dockyard  ofhcials,  and 
in  practice  there  is  a  considerable  decentralization  of  duties. 
-  The  chief  function  of  a  dockyard  is  the  building  and  mautain- 
ing  of  ship*  in  efficiency.  Ihe  constructive  work  is  carried  out 
under  the  caie  of  the  chief  copsttuetor  of  the  yard,  in  accordance 
with  phins  sent  down  from  the  admiralty.  The  calculations  for 
d£q>lacement,  involving  the  draught  of  water  forward  and  aft, 
h«v»  already  been  made,  and,  in  order  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the 
canyfaigoutof  the  design, an  admirable  system  has  been  devised 
for  weighing  everything  that  is  built  into  the  new  ships  or  that 
goes  on  board;  arid  it  is  astonishing  how  very  closely  the  actual 
displacement  approximates  to  that  which  was  intended,  par- 
ticularly when  the  tendency  of  weights  to  increase,  in  perfecting 
a  ship  for  commission,  is  considered. 

The  ship  having  been  built  to  her  launching  weight,  the  duty  of 
putting  her  into  the  water  devolves  upon  the  chief  constructor  of 
the  yard,  and  failures  in  this  matter  are  so  extremely  rare  that 
it  may  almost  be  said  they  do  not  occur.  As  soon  as  the  ship 
is  water-borne  the  responsibility  falls  upon  the  king's  harbour 
master,  who  baa  charge  of  her  aSoat  and  of  moving  her  into  the 
fitting  basins.  When  the  ship  has.  been  bron^t  alongside  the 
lAarf,  the  responsibility  of  the  chief  constructor  of  the  yard 
is  resumed,  and  the  ship  is  carried  forward  to  completion  by 
the  affixing  of  armour  plating  (if  that  has  not  been  done  before 
Isnnrhing),  the  moimting  of  guns,  the  instalment  of  engines, 
boilers,  and  electrical  and  hydraulic  gear,  and  the  fittmg  of  cabins 
for  officers,  mess  places  for  men,  and  storerooms,  and  a  vast 
volume  of  other  work  unnecessary  to  be  specified.  In  regard  to 
the  complicated  detaib  of  guns  and  torpedoes,  the  captains  of  the 
gunnery  and  torpedo  schools  have  a  function  of  supervision.  The 
captain  of  the  fleet  reserve  also  closely  watches  the  work,  because, 
when  the  heads  of  all  departments  have  reported  the  ship  to  be 
ready,  she  has  to  be  inspected  by  the  commander-ia-cUef  at 
the  port,  and  then  passed  into  the  fleet  reserve  as  ready  for  sea, 
and  there  the  captain  of  the  fleet  reserve  is  responsible  for  her 
efficiency.  Other  important  officers  of  a  dockyard  are  the  chief 
engineer;  tk  superiiitelidcBt  dvil  engineer,  who  has  charge  of 
the  work  involved  in  keepingaD  buildings,  docks,  basins,  caissons, 
reads,  &c,  in  repair;  the  naval  ktor*  officer,  who  has  charge  of 
most  of  the  stores  in  the  dodgrard;  and  the  caskaer  of  the  yard, 
whooe  name  sufficiently  expnsies  hia  duties. 

The  systemof  conducting  business  at  the  dockjrards  is  analogous 
to  that  which  prevails  at  the  admiralty.  There  is  personal  com- 
munication between  the  officers  responsible  for  the  work,  and 
facilities  are  afforded  bircomiDg  to  rapid  derisions  upon  matters 
that  are  in  hand,  and  the  operatfons  are  conducted  with  an  ease 
which  contributes  much  to  efficiency.  In  1844  the  custom  was 
introduced  of  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  dockyard  meeting 
at  the  superintendent's  office  at  9.30  ajc  every  day,  to  hear  the 
orders  from  the  adnirally  and  discuss  the  wok  of  the  day.  But 
this  system  of  "  reading  "  was  abolisbad  at  the  tifginning  of 
igofi,  the  naval  estabhslnMnts  inquiry  commiltee  considering 
that  the  ilwmhling  of  the  offidals  was  unnecessary  since  the 
communications  after  reception  are  copied  and  sent  to  the 
departments  concerned. 

The  poBce  force  necessary  in  a  dockyard  is  in  some  cases 
supplied  from  the  London  metropolitan  police,  and  is  under 
the  orders  of  the  superintendent  of  the  yard  for  duties  connected 
with  it,  and  under  the  corrunissioner  of  poKoe  for  the  discipline 
and  diqMsition  of  the  force.  The  charges  are,  of  course,  paid  by 
liw  admiialty,  sad  the  tystem  answers  weU. 
vni  7 


Vniltd  SlaUt.—Tbt  shore  statioos  under'  control  of  the 
Navy  Department  (see  also  Aouixalty  Adiohistration),  and 
collectively  known  aa  naval  stations,  are  under  different  names 
according  to  their  nature.  Of  those  called  Itavy  Yards,  and 
intended  for  the  general  purpose  of  sources  of  supply  and  for 
repairs  of  ships,  there  are  within  the  United  States  eight  in 
number.  Two  of  them  are  on  the  Pacific  coast,  situated  on  Puget 
Sound,  at  Bremerton,  Washington;  and  at  Mare  Island,  ne^ 
San  Frandsco.  The  other  six  are  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
are  situated  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Brooklyn, 
N.y.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Washington,  D.C.;  and  Norfolk,  Vs. 
There  ace  also  naval  stations  at  Port  Royal  and  Charleston,  S.C. ; 
Key  West  and  Pensacola,  fla.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Guan- 
tanamo,  Cuba;  Cutcbra  and  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico;  Honolulu, 
H.I.;  Cavite,  P.I.;  Tutuila,  Samoa;  and  Island  of  Guam,  in 
the  Liadroncs  Islands.  The  floating  dock  Dewey,  having  a  lifting 
capacity  of  18,500  gross  tons  with  a  free-board  of  2  ft.,  was 
stationed  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1906. 

Besides  these,  there  are  importarit  naval  stations  established 
for  special  purposes,  which  in  some  cases  are  also  available  for 
ports  of  supply  and  for  repairs.  These  arc:  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  Aimapolis,  Md.,  for  the  instruction  of  naval  cadets; 
the  training  stations  at  Newport,  R.I.,  and  Yerba  Buena  Island, 
CaL,  for  the  instruction  of  apprentices;  the  proving  ground  at 
Indian  Head,  Md.,  on  the  Potomac  river,  where  all  government- 
built  ordnance  is  tested;  the  War  College  at  Newport,  R.I.,  for 
the  instruction  of  officers;  the  torpedo  station  at  Newport,  for 
the  instruction  of  officers  and  men  in  torpedoes,  electricity  and 
submarine  diving;  the  naval  observatory  at  Washington;  and 
the  marine  post  at  Sitka,  Alaska.  Coaling  dep&ts  have  been 
established  at  Honolulu,  Pago  Pago,  Samoan  Islands,  and  at 
Manila,  P.I.  Naval  hospitals  are  located  at  the  Portsmouth, 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Norfolk  and  Marf 
Island  yards;  at  Las  Animas,  Colo.;  at  Neitport,  R.I.;  CaAacao, 
P.L;  Sitka,  Alaska;  and  Yokohama,  Japan. 
.  The  coirunandant  of  a  navy  yard  and  station,  who  is  usually 
a  rear-admiral,  is  Its  commander-in-chief.  His  official  assistants 
are  called  heads  of  departments.  The  captain  of  the  yard,  who 
is  next  in  succession  to  command,  has  general  charge  of  the  water 
front  and  the  ships  moored  there,  and  of  the  police  of  the  navy 
yard;  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  the  commandant  informed  as  to  th« 
nature  and  efficiency  of  all  work  in  progress.  The  equipment 
o&ca  has  charge  of  anchors,  chains,  rigging,  sails  and  the  electric 
generating  plant.  The  other  heads  of  departments  are  the 
ordnance  officer,  the  naval  constructor,  the  engineering  officer, 
the  general  storekeeper,  the  paymaster  of  the  yard,  the  surgeon 
and  the  civil  engineer.  The  clerks  and  draughtsmen  employed 
by  these  officers  are  appointed  rmder  dvil  service  rul^  and 
their  employment  is  continuous  so  long  as  funds  are  available. 
The  foremen  are  selected  by  competitive  examination,  and  their 
number  is  fixed.  In  the  employment  of  mechanics  and  hibourers, 
veterans  are  given  preference,  after  which  follow  persons  previ- 
ously employed  who  have  displayed  especial  effidency  and  good 
conduct.  The  rates  of  wages  are  determined  semi-annually  by 
a  board  of  officers,  who  ascertain  the  wages  paid  by  private 
establishments  in  the  vicinity  of  the  navy  yard.  Eight  hours 
constitute  the  legal  work  day.  When  emergendcs  necessitate 
longer  hours  the  workmen  are  paid  at  the  ordinary  rate  plus 
50%. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  work  to  be  performed  upon  naval 
vessels  is  determined  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy;  the  com- 
mandant then  issues  the  necessary  orders.  The  material  required 
is  obtained  by  a  system  of  requisitions,  which  provide  for  the 
purchase  from  the  lowest  bidder  after  open  competition.  Heads 
of  departments  initiate  the  purchase  of  materials  which  are 
peculiar  to  their  own  work;  ordinary  commerdal  articles, 
however,  are  usually  carried  in  a  special  stock  called  the  "  Naval 
Supply  Fund,'*  which  may  be  drawn  upon  by  any  head  of  depart- 
ment. All  materials  are  inspected,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  by  a  board  of  inspectors  consisting  of  three  officers. 

Frana. — The  French  coast  is  divided  into  five  naval  arrondisse- 
indits,  which  have  their  headquarters  at  the  five  naval  ports  of 
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which  Cherbourg,  Brest  and  Toulon  arc  the  most  important.  Loricnt 
and  Rochefort  being  of  lesser  degree  Atl  are  building  and  fitting-out 
yards.  Corsica,  which  has  naval  stations  at  Ajaccto,  Porto  Vecchio, 
Bonifacio  and  other  places,  is  a  dependency  of  the  arsenal  at  Toulon. 
On  the  African  coast  there  are  docking  facilities  in  Algeria.  Bizcrta, 
the  Tunisian  port,  has  been  made  a  naval  base  by  the  deepening 
and  fortifying  of  the  canal  which  is  the  approach  to  the  inner 
lake.  There  are  arsenals  also  at  Saigoa  and  Hai-phong,  and  an 
establishment  at  Diego  Suarcz. 

The  subsidiary  establishments  in  France  are  the  gun  foundry  at 
Ruellc;  the  steel  and  iron  works  at  Gutrigny,  where  anchors,  chains 
and  armour-plate  are  made;  and  the  works  at  fndret,  on  an  island 
in  the  lower  Loire,  where  machinery  is  constructed.  There  are 
many  private  shipbuilding  establishments  in  th;  country,  the  most 
important  being  the  Forces  et  Chantiers  de  la  Mcditcrante  at  La 
Seyne,  on  the  lesser  roadstead  at  Toulon  where  many  French  and 
foreign  warships  of  the  largest  classes  have  been  built.  The  same 
company  has  a  building  yard  at  Ha\Te.  Other  establishments  arc 
the  Ateliers  et  Chanticrs  de  la  Loire,  at  Saint  Nazaire^  the  Normand 
Yard,  at  Havre;  and  the  Chantiers  de  la  Gironde,  near  Bordeaux. 

Each  of  the  arrondiwcmcnts  above  mentioned,  is  divided  into 
Bous-arrondissemcnts.  having  their  centres  in  the  ^at  commercial 
ports,  but  this  arrangement  is  purely  for  the  embodiment  of  the  men 
of  the  Inscription  Maritime,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dock* 
yards  as  naval  arsenals.  In  each  arrondissemcnt  the  vice-admiral, 
who  is  naval  prefect,  is  the  immediate  representative  of  the  minister 
of  marine,  and  has  full  direction  and  command  of  the  arsenal,  which 
is  his  headquarters.  He  is  thus  commander-in-chief ,  as  also  govemor- 
d^ignate  for  time  of  war,  but  his  authority  does  not  extend  to  ships 
belonging  to  organized  squadrons  or  divisions.  The  naval  pa-fect  is 
assisted  by  a  rear-admiral  as  chief  of  the  staff  (except  at  Lorient  and 
Rochefort,  where  the  office  is  filled  by  a  captain),  and  a  certain  number 
of  officers,  the  special  functions  of  the  chief  of  the  staff  having 
relation  principally  to  the  efficiency  and  personnel  of  the  Hcct.  while 
the  "  major-general,"  who  is  usually  a  rear-admiral,  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  materiel.  There  arc  also  directors  of  stores,  of  naval 
construction,  of  the  medical  5cr\-ice  and  of  the  submarine  defences 
(which  are  concerned  with  torpedoes,  mines  and  torpedo-boats), 
as  well  as  of  naval  ordnance  and  works.  The  prefect  directs  the 
operations  of  the  arsenal,  and  is  responsible  for  its  efficiency  and  for 
that  of  the  ships  which  arc  there  in  reserva.  In  regard  to  the  consti- 
tution and  mamtenancc  of  the  naN-al  forces,  the  administration  of  the 
arsenals  is  divided  into  three  principal  departments,  the  first  con- 
cerned with  naval  construction,  the  second  with  ordnance,  including 
gun-mountings  and  small-arms,  and  the  third  with  the  so-called 
submarine  dtfcnces,  dealing  with  atl  torpedo  maUriel. 

Germany. — With  the  expansion  of  the  German  na\'y  considerable 
additions  nave  been  made  to  the  two  principal  dockyards.  These 
are  VVilhcImshaven,  the  naval  headquarters  on  the  ^forth  Sea,  and 
Kiel,  the  headquarters  on  the  Baltic,  Danzig  bctnf;  an  establishment 
of  lessor  importance,  and  Kiao-chau  an  undeveloped  base  in  the 
Shantung  peninsula,  China.  The  chief  official  at  each  home  dock- 
yard is  the  superintendent  {Oberwerftdirektor),  who  is  a  rear-admiral 
or  senior  captain  directly  responsible  to  the  naval  secretary  of  state. 
Under  the  superintendent's  orders  are  the  chief  of  the  Ausrusluni 
department,  or  capuin  of  the  fleet  reserve,  the  directors  of  ordnance, 
torpedoes,  navigation,  naval  construction,  engineering  and  harbour 
wprks.  vnih  some  other  officers.  The  chiefs  of  the  constructive  and 
engineering  departments  arc  res(>onsible  for  the  building  of  ships  and 
machinery,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hulls  and  machinery  of 
existing  vessels;  while  the  works  department  has  charge  of  all  work 
on  the  quays,  docks,  &c.,  in  the  dockyard  and  port.  A  great  advance 
has  been  made  in  increa.sing  the  efficiency  and  capabilities  of  the 
imperial  dockyards  by  introducing  a  system  of  continuous  work  in 
the  building  of  new  ships  and  effecting  alterations  in  others,  and 
German  matcrUl  is  exrliisivcly  used.  The  Sehichau  Works  at 
Elbing  and  Danzig,  the  Vulkan  Yarti  at  Bredow,  near  Stettin,  the 
Wescr  Company  at  Bremen,  and  the  Citabliahmcnt  of  Blohm  and 
Voss  at  Hamburg,  are  important  establishments  which  have  built 
many  vessel*  for  the  German  navy,  as  well  as  for  foreign  states. 

/ta/v.— The  principal  Italian  state  dockyards  are  Sjiczia,  Naples 
and  Venice,  the  first  named  being  by  far  the  most  important.  It 
covers  an  area,  including  the  water  spaces,  of  629  acres,  and  there 
are  five  dry  docks,  three  l>ein^  433  ft.  long  and  10^  ft.  wide,  and  two 
361  ft.  long  and  98  ft.  6  in.  wide.  The  dockyard  is  very  completely 
equipped  with  machinery  of  the  best  British,  German  and  Italian 
makes,  and  it  has  built  several  of  the  finest  Italian  ships.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  in  the  yard  averages  4000.  There  are 
two  building  slips,  and  for  smaller  vessels  there  are  two  in  the 
neighbouring  establi'^hmcnt  of  San  Bartolommeo  (which  is  the  head- 
quarters for  submarine  mining),  and  one  at  San  Vito.  where  is  a 
Government  gun  factory.  Castcllammare  di  Stabia  is  subsidbiy 
to  Naples.  A  large  dry  dock  has  been  built  at  Taranto.  There  is 
a  small  naval  establishment  at  Maddalena  Island  on  the  Strait  of 
Bonifacio.  The  Italian  Government  has  no  gun  or  torpedo  factories, 
nearly  all  the  ordnance  coming  from  the  Armstrong  factory  at 
Pozzuoli  near  Naples,  and  the  torpedoes  from  the  Schwarzkopf 
factory  at  Venice,  while  armour-plates  arc  produce*!  at  the  im- 
portant worki  at  Terni.  Machinery  U  supplied  by  the  firms  of 
Anaaldo,  Odero,  Orlando,  Guppy  &  Hawthorn  and  PattiMlL    The 


three  establishments  first  named  have  important  shipbuilding  yanlB» 
and  have  constructed  vessels  for  the  Italian  and  foreign  navfea. 
The  Orlando  Yard  at  Leghorn  is  Government  property,  but  M 
leased  by  the  firm,  and  possesses  five  building  slips. 

Austria-Hungary. — The  naval  arsenal  is  on  the  well-protected 
harlwur  of  Pola,  in  Istria,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  natiotxal 
navy,  and  includes  establishments  of  all  kinds  for  the  maintenanco 
of  the  fleet.  There  are  large  building  and  docking  facilities,  and  A 
number  of  warships  have  been  built  there.     There  is  a  construction 

J^ardalsoat  Trieste.  A  new  coaling  and  torpedo  station  is  at  Tcodo. 
arge  magazinesand  stores  arc  at  VatlcUmga,  and  the  mining  establish- 
ment is  at  Ficclla.  The  shipbuilding  branch  of  the  na^y  is  under  tbe 
direction  of  a  chief  constructor  (Oberstcr-Ingenieur),  assisted  by  seven 
constructors,  of  wliom  two  are  of  the  first  class.  The  engineenngaad 
ordnance  branches  are  simibrly  organized. 

Spain. — The  Spanish  dockyards  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  but 
of  diminishing  importance.  There  is  an  establishment  at  Fenol, 
another  at  Cartagena,  and  a  third  at  Cadiz.  They  are  well  equipped 
in  all  necessary  respects,  but  are  not  provided  with  continuous  woric* 
A  recent  arrangement  is  the  specialization  of  the  yards,  Ferrol  being 
designed  for  larger,  and  Cartha^ena  for  smaller,  building  work.  Tbe 
ordnance  esiablishment  is  at  Carraca. 

Russia. — In  Russia  the  naval  ports  are  of  two  classes.  The  m<)«t 
important  are  Kronstadt,  St  Petersburg  and  Nikolayev.  Of  Ic5*er 
importance  are  Reval.  Sveaborg.  Sevastopol.  Batum,  Baku  and 
Vladivostok.  The  administration  of  the  larger  ports,  except  St 
Petersburg,  which  is  under  special  regulations,  is  in  the  hands  at 
vice-admirals,  who  are  commanders-in-chief,  while  the  smaller  pottM 
are  under  the  direction  of  rear-admirals.  All  are  directiy  under  the 
minister  of  marine,  except  that  the  Black  Sea  ports  and  Astrabad, 
on  the  Caspian,  are  subordinate  to  the  commander-in-chief  at 
Nikolayev.  Sevastopol  has  grown  in  importance,  and  btcornt 
mainly  a  naval  harbour,  the  commercial  harbour  being  removed  to 
Theodosia.  The  Russian  government  has  also  proposed  to  remodel 
the  harbour  works  at  St  Petersburg  and  Kronstadt.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  III.  Port  at  Libau,  on  the  Baltic,  is  in  a  region  less  uable 
to  be  icebound  in  the  winter.  There  are  no  strictly  private  yards  for 
the  building  of  large  vessels  in  Russia,  except  that  of  the  Black  Sen 
Companv  at  Nikolayev.  Messrs  Crcighton  build  torpedo-boats  et 
Abo  in  Finland,  ana  the  admiralty  has  steel  works  at  Ijora,  where 
some  torpedo-boats  have  been  built.  Other  ordnance  and  steel 
works  are  at  Obukhov  and  Putilov. 

Japan. — The  principal  Japanese  dockyard,  which  was  established 
by  the  Shogunate  in  1866,  is  Yokosuka.  French  naval  constmctocm 
and  engineers  were  employed,  and  several  wooden  ships  were  built. 
The  Japanese  took  the  administration  into  their  own  hands  in  1875, 
and  Duilt  a  number  of  vessels  of  small  displacement  in  the  yard. 
The  limit  of  size  was  about  5000  tons,  but  the  establishment  has  been 
enlarged  so  that  vessels  of  the  first  class  may  be  built  there.  ThtTe 
is  a  first-class  modern  dry  dock  which  will  talte  the  largest  battleship. 
Shipbuilding  would  be  undertaken  to  a  larger  extent  but  for  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  material  has  to  come  from  abroad.  Down  to  1905 
all  the  important  vessels  of  the  Japanese  navy  were  built  in  Great 
Britain,  France.  Germany  and  the  United  States,  but  at  the  end  ol 
that  year  a  first<lass  cruiser  of  1^.500  tons  (the  "  Tsukuba  ")  ««« 
launched  from  the  important  yard  at  Kure.  There  are  other  yardft 
at  Sassebo  and  Maisuru. 

DOCTOR  (Lat.  for  "  teacher  "),  the  title  conferred  by  tbe 
highest  university  degree.  Originally  there  were  only  two 
degrees,  those  of  bachelor  and  master,  and  the  title  doctor  was 
given  to  certain  masters  as  a  merely  honorary  appcllatioiL 
The  process  by  which  it  became  established  asadegreesuperi<tt 
to  that  of  master  cannot  be  clearly  traced.  At  Bologna  it  secnM 
to  have  been  conferred  in  the  faculty  of  law  as  early  as  the 
1 2th  century.  Paris  conferred  the  degree  in  the  faculty  ol 
divinity,  according  to  Antony  Wood,  some  time  after  1150.  In 
England  it  was  introduced  in  the  13th  century;  and  both  In 
England  and  on  the  continent  it  was  long  confined  to  the  faculties 
of  law  and  divinity.  Though  tbe  word  is  so  commonly  used  as 
synonymous  with  "  physician,"  it  was  not  until  the  14th  Centurjr 
that  the  doctor's  degree  began  to  be  conferred  in  medicine.  Tke 
tendency  since  has  been  to  extend  it  to  all  faculties;  tlfus  fal 
Germany,  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  it  has  replaced  the  old  title  «| 
magizter.  The  doctorate  of  mti$ic  was  first  conferred  at  Oxfold 
and  Cambridge. 

Doctors  of  the  Church  arc  certain  saints  whose  doctrinal  vrtl* 
ings  have  obtaiied,  by  the  universal  consent  of  tbe  Churdi 
or  by  papal  decree,  a  spedal  authority.  In  the  case  of  the  great 
schoolmen  a  characteristic  qualification  was  added  to  the  tiUs 
doctor,  tf.j?.  "  angelicus  "  (Aquinas),  "  mellifluus  "  (Bernard). 
The  doctors  of  the  Church  are:  for  the  East»  SS.  Athanasiiis, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Basil  the  Great,  John  Chrysostom;  flor 
the  West,  SS.  Hoary,  Ambroie,  Jerane,  Augustine,  Grefory  tht 
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Gnu,  Anadm,  Bemud,  Bonavaitura  ud  lliomai  Aquhuo. 
To  tbcK  St  Alpbonso  da  Liguoii  wu  tdded  by  Pope  Pius  IX. 

OOCTOBS'  COmOia,  Uw  name  fooncrly  applied  to  a 
Mckty  o{  ecclesiastical  lawyers  in  London,  foimins  a  distinct 
imfcMioa  for  the  practice  of  the  dvil  and  canoo  laws.  Some 
memben  «f  tlw  profession  poicbaaed  ini  $67  a  site  near  St  Paul's, 
on  which  at  their  own  ezpeaae  they  erected  house*  (destroyed  in 
the  great  fire,  but  rebuilt  in  1673)  for  the  residence  of  the  judges 
and  advocates,  and  proper  buSdincs  for  holding  the  ecclesiastical 
and  admiralty  courts.  In  1768  a  royal  charter  was  obtained 
by  virtue  of  whkh  the  then  membtn  of  the  todcly  and  their 
iuccesson  were  incorporated  under  the  n^me  and  title  of "  The 
CoOege  of  Doctors  of  Law  exercent  in  the  Ecdcsiastical  and 
Adfflbatty  Courts."  The  college  consisted  of  a  president  (the 
dean  of  Arches  for  the  time  being)  and  of  those  doctors  of  law 
who,  having  regularly  taken  that  degree  in  either  of  the  uni- 
veisties  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  having  been  admitted 
sdvocates  in  pursuance  of  the  rescript  of  the  archbishop  of 
Csnterbury,  were  elected  fellows  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  charter.  There  were  also  attached  to  the  collqp  thirty-four 
proctors,  whose  duties  were  analogous  to  those  of  solicitors. 
The  judges' of  the  arehiepiscopal  courts  were  always  selected 
^m  thb  college.  By  the  Court  of  Probate  Act  1857  the 
college  was  empowered  to  sell  its  real  and  persimal  estate  and 
to  surrender  its  charter,  and  it  was  enacted  that  on  such 
ntrender  the  college  should  be  dissolved  and  the  property 
thereof  belong  to  the  then  existing  members  as  tenants  in 
common  for  their  own  use  and  benefit.  The  college  was  ac- 
cordingly dissolved,  and  the  various  ecclesiastical  courts  which 
1st  at  Doctors'  Commons  (the  Court  of  Arches,  the  Prerogative 
Court,  the  Faculty  Court  and  the  Court  of  Delegates)  are  now 
open  to  the  whole  bar. 

DOCTRIMAIRBS,  the  name  given  to  the  leaders  of  the  moderate 
and  constitutional  Royalists  in  France  after  the  second  restora- 
tion of  Louis  XVm.  in  rSrs.  The  name,  as  has  often  been  the 
case  with  party  designations,  was  at  first  given  in  derision,  and 
by  an  enemy.  In  181 6  the  IftUnjaime  rlfuiU,  a  French  paper 
published  at  Brussels  by  Bonapartist'and  Liberal  exiles,  began 
to  speak  of  H.  Royer-CoUard  as  the  "  doctrinaire  "  and  also  as 
k  pirt  Raytr-CMard.  it  la  declriiu  cktUiemt.  The  t^u  it  la 
ittlrint  cktitiami,  popularly  known  as  the  "  doctrinaires,"  were 
a  French  rcUgiOus  order  founded  in  1591  by  Cisarde  Bus.  The 
choice  of  a  nickname  for  M.  Royer-Collsid  does  credit  to  the 
journalistic  insight  of  the  contributors  to  the  Ifaiujiuine  rtfugii, 
for  he  was  emjdutically  a  man  who  made  it  his  business  to  preach 
a  doctrine  and  an  orthodoxy.  The  popularity  of  the  name  and 
its  ilipid  extension  to  M.  Koyer-Collard's  colleagues  is  the  suffi- 
dent  proof  that  it  was  well  chosen  and  had  more  than  a  personal 
sppiiotion.  These  colleagues  came,  it  is  true,  from  various 
quarters.  TheducdeRicheIieuandM.deSemhadbeenRoyBlist 
tmipls  during  the  revohitionary  and  imperial  epoch.  MM. 
Koyer-CoUard  himself,  Lain<,  and  Maine  de  Biran  had  sat  in  the 
icTohitiaaary  Assemblies.  MM.Pasquier,Beugnot,deBarsnte, 
Cuvier,  MoimicT,  Guixot  and  Decazes  had  been  imperial  officials. 
But  they  were  dosdy  united  by  political  principle,  and  also  by  a 
certabi  similarity  of  method.  Some  of  them,  notably  Guizot  and 
MafaiedeBiian,were  theorists  and  coouientators  on  the  principles 
of  government.  M.  de  Barante  was  an  eminent  man  of  letters. 
All  were  lioted  for  the  doctrinal  coherence  of  their  principles  and 
the  dialectical  rigidity  of  their  arguments.  The  object  of  the 
party  as  defined  by  M.  (afterwards  the  due)  Decazes  was  to 
"  nationallie  the  monarchy  and  to  royalize  France."  The  means 
by  which  they  hoped  to  attain  this  end  were  a  loyal  application 
of  the  charter  granted  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  the  steady  co-opera- 
tion of  the  king  with  the  moderate  RoyalLts  to  defeat  the 
extreme  party  known  as  the  Ultras,  who  aimed  at  the  comi^ete 
undoing  of  the  political  and  social  work  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Doctrinaires  were  ready  to  allow  the  king  a  large  discretion  in 
the  choice  of  his  ministers  and  the  direction  of  national  policy. 
They  refuted  to  allow  that  ministers  should  be  removed  in 
obedience  to  a  hostile  vote  in  the  chamber.  Their  ideal  in  fact 
was  a  combination  of  a  Ung  who  frankly  accepted  the  results 


of  the  Revolution,  and  who  governed  in  a  liberal  spirit,  with  the 
advice  of  a  chamber  elected  by  a  very  limited  constituency,  in 
which  men  of  property  and  education  formed,  if  not  the  whole, 
at  least  the  very  great  majority  of  the  voters.  Their  views  were 
set  forth  by  Guiiot  in  18x6  in  bis  treatise  .Z>k  louvtrtiemtfil 
riprtttnlaUJ  el  it  Fltal  actuel  it  la  Pratut.  The  chief  organs  of 
the  party  in  tlie  press  were  the  InilptnieiU,  renamed  the  Cvn- 
stituHtmui  in  1817,  and  the  Journal  itt  ilbalt.  The  supporters 
of  the  Doctrinaires  in  the  country  were  chiefly  ex-offidijs  of  the 
empire, — who  believed  in  the  necessity  for  monarchical  govern- 
ment but  had  a  lively  memory  of  Napoleon's  tyraimy  and  a 
no  less  livdy  hatred  of  the  ancien  rigime, — merchants,  manu- 
facturers and  members  of  the  liberal  professions,  particularly  the 
lawyers.  The  history  of  the  Doctrinaires  as  a  separate  political 
party  began  in  t8i6  and  ended  in  1830.  In  1816  they  obtained 
the  co-operation  of  Louis  XVIII.,  who  had  been  frightened  by 
the  violence  of  the  Ultras  in  the  Ckamirt  inlrinmMe  of  1815. 
In  t8jo  they  were  destroyed  by  Charles  X.  when  he  took  the 
Ultra  prince  de  Polignac  as  his  minister  and  entered  on  the  con- 
flict with  Liberalism  in  France  which  ended  in  his  overthrow. 
During  the  nvdution  of  r830  the  Doctrinaires  became  absorbed 
in  the  Orleanists,  from  whom  they  had  never  been  separated  on 
any  ground  of  principle  (see  Fxahce:  HUttry). 

The  word  "  doctrinaire  "  has  become  naturalized  in  English 
terminology,  as  applied,  in  a  slightly  contemptuous  sense,  to  a 
theorist,  as  distinguished  from  a  practical  man  of  affairs. 

See  Dnvorgier  de  Hauranne,  Histoirt  iu  goutemtmeiU  farle- 
wUMlatrtm  Fnaa  (Paris,  1857-1871),  vol.  m. 

DOCUHBIIT,  strictly,  in  law,  that  which  can  serve  as  evidence 
or  proof,  and  is  written  or  printed,  or  has  an  inscription  or  any 
significance  that  can  be  "  read  ";  thus  a  lecture,  authenticated 
photograph,  seal  or  the  like  would  furnish  "documentary 
evidence."  More  generally  the  word  is  used  for  written  or  printed 
papers  that  provide  information  or  evidence  on  a  subject.  The 
Latin  iocnmaUum,  from  which  the  word  is  derived,  meant,  in 
rlswical  times,  a  lesson,  example  or  proof  (iocae,  to  teach),  and 
only  in  medieval  Latin  came  to  be  applied  to  an  instrumailum,  or 
record  in  writing.  The  classical  Latin  use  is  found  in  English; 
thus  Jeremy  Taylor  (Works,  cd.  1835,  L  815)  speaks  of  punish- 
ment being  a  "  single  and  stiddcn  document  if  instantly  in- 
flicted "  (see  DiPLOiuTic;  and  EvmENCx). 

DODD,  WILUAH  (1739-1777),  English  divine,  was  bora  at 
Bourne  in  Lincolnshire  in  May  r739.  He  was  admitted  a  sizar 
of  Clara  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  t74S,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A. 
in  r750,  being  fifteenth  wrangler.  On  leaving  the  university  he 
married  a  young  woman  of  a  more  than  questionable  reputation, 
whose  extravagant  habits  helped  to  ruin  him.  In  1751  he 
was  ordained  deacon,  and  m  t7S3  priest,  and  he  soon  became  a 
popular  and  celebrated  preacher.  His  first  preferment  was  the 
lectureship  of  West-Ham  and  Bow.  In  1754  he  was  also  chosen 
lecturer  of  St  Olave's,  Hart  Street;  and  in  1757  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge,  subsequently  becoming-  LL.D. 
He  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  Magdalen  hospital,  founded 
in  1758,  and  soon  afterwards  became  preacher  at  the  chapel  of 
that  charity.  In  r763  he  obtained  a  prebend  at  Brcoon,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  chaplains, — 
soon  after  which  the  education  of  Philip  Stanhope,  'afterwards 
eari  of  Chesterfield,  was  committed  to  his  care.  In  1768  he  had 
a  fashionable  congregation  and  was  held  in  high  esteem,  but 
indiscreet  ambition  led  to  his  ruin.  On  the  living  of  St  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  beooming  vacant  in  1774,  Mrs  Dodd  wrote 
an  anonymous  letter  to  the  wife  of  the  lord  chancellor,  offering 
three  thousand  guineas  if,  by  her  assistance,  Dodd  were  promoted 
to  the  benefice.  This  letter  having  been  traced ,  a  complaint  was 
immediately  made  to  the  king,  and  Dodd  was  dismissed  from  his 
office  as  chaplain.  After  residing  for  some  time  at  Geneva  and 
Paris,  he  returned  to  England  in  1776.  He  still  continued  to 
exercise  his  clerical  functions,  but  his  extravagant  habits  soon 
involved  him  in  difficulties.  To  meet  bis  creditors  he  forged 
a  bond  on  his  former  pupil  Lord  Chesterfield  for  £4200,  and 
actually  received  the  money.  He  was  detected,  committed  to 
prison,  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
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death;  and,  in  spite  of  numerous  applications  (or  mercy,  be  was 
executed  at  Tyburn  on  the  a;th  o(  June  1777.  Samuel  Johnson 
was  very  zealous  in  pleading  for  a  pardon,  and  a  petition  from 
the  city  of  London  received  23,000  signature*.  Dr  Dodd  was  a 
voluminous  writer  and  possessed  considerable  abilities,  with  but 
little  judgment  and  much  vanity.  He  wrote  one  or  two  comedies, 
and  his  Beauties  oj  Skakapeare,  published  in  1751,  was  long  a 
well-known  work;  while  his  Thouihts  in  Prison,  a  poem  in  blank 
verse,  written  between  bis  conviction  and  execution,  naturally 
attracted  much  attention.  He  published  a  large  number  of 
sermons  and  other  theological  works,  including  a  Commenlary 
m  Ikt  Bible  (1765-1770).  A  list  of  his  fifty-five  writings  and  an 
account  of  the  writer  is  included  in  the  Thoughts  in  Prison. 
See  also  P.  Fitzgerald,  A  Famous  Fortery  (1865). 
DODDER  (Frisian  iodd,  a  bunch;  Dutch  dot,  ravelled  thread), 
the  popular  name  of  the  annual,  leafless,  twining,  parasitic  plants 

forming  the  genus 
Cuseulo,  formerly 
regarded  as  repre- 
senting a  -distinct 
natural  order 
Cuscutaceae,  but 
now  generally 
ranked  as  a  tribe 
of  the  natural 
order  Convolvu- 
laceae.  The  genus 
contains  nearly 
100  species  and  is 
widely  distributed 
in  the  temperate 
and  wanner  parts 
of  the  earth-  The 
slender  thread-like 
stem  is  white, 
yellow,  or  red  in 
colour,  bears  no 
leaves,  and  at- 
taches itself  by 
sucken  to  theatem 
or  leaves  of  some 
other  plant  round 
which  it  twines 
and  from  which  it 
derives  its  nourish- 
ment. It  bears 
clusters  of  small 
flowers  with  a 
four-  or  five- 
toothed  calyx,  a 
cup-shaped  condla 
with  i^  or  five 
stamens  inserted 
on  its  tube,  and 
g.  Seed.  sometimes  a  ring 

6.  Embryo.  of  Scales  below  the 

stamens;  the  two- 
celled  ovary  becomes  when  ripe  a  capsule  splitting  by  a  ring 
just  above  the  base.  The  seeds  are  angular  and  contain  a 
thread-like  spirally  coiled  embryo  which  bnrs  no  cotyledons. 
On  coming  in  contact  with  the  living  stem  of  some  other  plant 
the  seedling  dodder  throws  out  a  sucker,  by  which  it  attaches 
itself  and  begins  to  absorb  the  sap  of  its  foster-parent;  It  then 
soon  ceases  Xa  have  any  connexion  with  the  ground.  As  it 
grows,  it  throws  out  fre^  suckers,  establishing  itself  firmly  on 
the  lK»t-plant  (fig.  s).  After  making  a  few  turns  round  one  stem 
the  dodder  finds  its  way  to  another,  and  thus  it  continues  twining 
and  branching  till  it  resembles  "  fine,  dosdy-tangled,  wet  cat- 
gut." The  injury  done  to  flax,  clover,  bop  and  bean  crops  by 
species  of  dodder  is  often  very  great.  C.  atrofaea,  the  greater 
dodder  (fig.  i)  is  found  parautic  on  nettles,  thistles,  vetches  and 
the  bop;  C.  Bpilinmn,  on  flax;C.  Bfitkymim,  so  fun*,  ling 


Fig.  I. — Cuscuia  eyropaea.  Dodder. 
I.  Flower  removed  from  2,  Calyx. 

3.  Ovary  cut  across. 

4.  Fniit  enveloped  by  a  persistent  corolla. 
.  Seed. 

Embryo. 


and  thyme.  C.  Trifolii,  the  aovet  Dodder,  is  perhaps  4  sub- 
species of  the  last  mentioned. 

DODDRIDOB,  PHIUP  (r702-x7si),  English  Nonconfonust 
divine,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  i6th  of  June  1701.  Hia 
father,  Daniel  Doddridge,  was  a  London  merchant,  and  hia 
mother  the  mphan  dau^ter  of  the  Rev.  John  Bauman,  a 
Lutheran  dergyman  who  had  fled  from  Prague  to  escape  rdigions 
persecution,  and  had  held  for  some  time  the  mastership  of  the 
grammar  school  at  Kingston-upon-Thames.  Before  Jie  could 
read,  his  mother  taught  Mm  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  by  the  as^stance  of  some  blue  Dutch  cfaimney-tilei. 
He  afterwards  went  to  a  private  school  in  London,  and  in  1711 
to  the  grammar  school 
at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames.  About  1715 
he  was  removed  to  a 
private  school  at  St 
Albans,  where  he  was 
much  influenced  by  the 
Presbyterian  minisler, 
Samud  Clarke.  He  de- 
dined  offers  which  wvuld 
have  led'  him  into  the 
Anglican  ministry  or  the 
bar,  and  in  1719  entered 
the  very  liberal  academy 
for  diaenteis  at  Kib- 
worth  in  Leicestershire, 
taught  at  that  time  by 
the  Rev.  John  Jennings, 
whom  Doddridge  suc- 
ceeded in  the  ministry 

at  that  place  in  1723.  pio.  1.— Cuscuia  itomtralc.  Section 
dedining  overtures  from  through  anion  between  parasiteand  boat. 
Coventry,  Persboze  and  c,  stem  of  host. 

London  (Haberdashen*  4'  ftcm  ol  Cuscmta. 

Hall).  In  1729,  at  a 
general  meeting  of  Non- 
conformist ministers,  he  was  ckoaen  to  conduct  the  academy 
established  in  that  year  at  Market  Harborough.  In  the  same 
year  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  independent  congrega- 
tion at  Northampton,  which  he  accepted.  Here  he  oonlinued 
his  multifarioua  labours;  but  the  church  seems  to  have  de- 
creased, and  his  many  engagements  and  bulky  correspondence 
interfered  seriously  with  his  pulpit  work,  and  with  the  disdpline 
of.  his  academy,  where  be  had  some  200  students  to  whom  he 
lectured  on  i^osophy  and  theology  bi  the  mathematical  or 
Spinozistic  styl&  In  1751  his  nealth,  which  had  never  been 
good,  broke  down,  and  he  sailed  for  Lisboa  on  the  30th  at 
.September  of  that  year;  but  the  change  waa  unavailing,  and 
he  died  there  on  the  a6th  of  October.  His  popuUrity  as  a 
preacher  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  due  to  his  "  high  suscepti- 
bility, joined  with  physical  advantagea  and  perfect  sincerity." 
His  sermons  were  mostly  practical  ia  character,  and  his  great 
aim  waa  to  cultivate  in  his  beareis  a  spiritual  and  devotional 
frame  of  mind.  He  laboured  for  the  attainment  of  a  united 
Nonconformist  body,  which  should  retain  the  cultured  element 
without  alienating  the  uneducated.  His  prindpal  works  are, 
Tht  Silt  and  Proiress  of  RtUgion  in  the  Soul  (1745).  which  best 
illustrates  Us  idigioiis  genius,  and  has  been  wUtly  translated; 
Tho  Fomity  BxposHor  (6  vols.,  17397x756),  Life  of  CoUnd 
Gordiner  (1747);  and. a  Comrst  of  Lectuni  «•  Pntumaloloty, 
Ethics  and  Ditinily  (1763).  He  also  publidied  several  couiset 
of  sermons  on  particular  topics,  and  is  the  author  of  many  well- 
known  and  justly  admired  hymns,  <.g,  "O  God  of  Bethel,  bgr 
whose  hand."  In  1736  both  the  unhretaities  at  Abcxdeeo  gave 
him  the  degree  of  O  J). 

See  llemoin,  by  Rev.  Job  Ortea  (trie);  LtUm  I0  cud  from 
Dr  Doddridfi,  by  Rev.  Thomu  Stcdman  (1790) ;  and  Cerrespondctte* 
and  Diary,  in  K  vols.,  by  his  grandson,  lonn  Doddridge  Humphreys 
(1829).  The  best  life  is  Stanford's  F*»(i»Dorf<iriiftc  (1880).  Dodd- 
ridge's academy  is  now  represented  by  New  Collexe,  Hampetead,  lA 
the  libiBiy  of  which  thera  is  a  laige  coUection  of  hia  mannsrriptfc 


A,  haustoria. 

(After  Dodd-Port) 
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D0DD8,  ALFRED  AHtoCB  (184a-  ),  Fmdi  fsncnl,  mi 
born  at  St  Louis,  Senegal,  OD  the  6t]i  of  Febniaiy  1841;  hb 
fatber'i  iamily  was  of  AngloJ rench  origin.  Be  ««*  edoeated  u 
Carcassonne  andat  St  Cyr.and  in  1864  joined  the  marine  Infantiy 
as  a  sub-lieutenant.  Be  was  promoted  captain  for  his  services 
during  tlie  distuihances  in  Ritinion  in  i86S-6g,  in  the  coone 
of  which  he  was  wounded.  He  served  as  a  company  onmnander 
in  tlse  Franco-German  War,  was  taJten  prisoner  at  Sedan  but 
escaped,  and  tools  pert  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Loire  and  of  the 
East.  Ini87>hewasseBt  to  West  Africa,  and,  euept  when  on 
active  service  In  Cochin  China  (i8;8)  and  Toog-Klng  (i8Sj),  he 
remained  on  duty  in  Senegal  for  die  next  twenty  years,  tajdng 
a  prominent  part  in  the  operations  which  brought  the  countries 
of  the  Upper  Senegal  and  Upper  Niger  mder  French  mje.  He 
led  the  expeditions  against  the  Baal  and  Kayor  (r889),  the 
Serreres  (1890)  and  the  Futa  (1891),  and  from  1888  to  1891  was 
colonel  commanding  the  troops  in  ScnegaL  At  the  close  of  z89r 
lie  returned  to  France  to  command  the  righth  marine  infantry 
at  Touka.  In  April  1892  Dodds  was  selected  to  command  the 
expeditionary  force  in  Dahomey;  be  occupied  Abomey,  the 
hostile  capital,  in  November,  and  in  a  second  campaign  (1894) 
he  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  country.  He  was  thai 
appointed  inspector-general  of  the  marine  in&ntry,  and  after  a 
tour  of  the  French  ooloaies  was  given  the  command  of  the  XX. 
(Colonial)  Army  Corps,  subsequently  becoming  inspecter^general 
of  colonial  troopa  eiiul  a  member  of  the  CmuU  tuptrimr  it 
luerrc 

DODBCAHBDBON  (Gr.  &Mwa,  twelve,  and  Upo,  a  face 
or  base),  in  geometry,  a  solid  enclosed  by  twelve  plane  bees.  Ihc 
"  (vdinary  dodecahedron  "  is  one  of  the  Hatonic  solids  (see 
Polyheoron).  TheGreeksdiscovcredthatifalioebedividedin 
extreme  and  mean  pcoportioD,  then  the  whole  line  and  the  greater 
segment  are  the  lengths  of  the  edge  of  a  cube  and  dodecahedron 
inscripUble  in  the  same  q>liete.  Ihe  "  small  stellated  dode- 
cahedron," the  "  great  dodecahedron  "  and  the  "  great  stellated 
dodecahedron  "  ate  Kepler-Poinaot  solids;  and  the  "  truncated  " 
and  "  snub  dodecahedm  "  are  Archimedean  solids  (see  Polx- 
Bidkoh):  In  crystailography,  the  icgnlar  or  ordinary  dode- 
cahedron is  an  impossible  form  since  the  faces  cut  the  sxes  in 
irrational  ratios;  the  "  pentagonal  dodecahedron  "  of  crystal- 
k^raphers  has  irregular  pentagons  for  faces,  while  the  geometricsl 
solid,  on  the  other  band,  has  regular  ones.  The  "rhombic 
dodecahedron,"  one  of  the  geometrical  semiregular  solids,  is 
an  important  crystal  form.  Many  other  dodecahedm  exist  as 
crystal  forms,  foir  which  see  Crysiauoorapev. 

0ODBCAS1YU  (Gr.  Utwo,  twelve,  and  TrCXot,  column), 
the  architectural  term  given  to  a  temple  where  the  portico  has 
twelve  columns  in  front,  as  In  the  portico  added  to  the  temple 
of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  designed  by  Philo,  the  architect  of  the 
arsenal  at  the  Feitaeus. 

dOderlbin,  johann  cbristoph  wilhbji  uidwio 

(1791-1863),  German  philologist,  was  bom  at  Jena  on  the  19th 
of  December  1791.  His  father,  Johann  Chiistoph  Dflderirin, 
professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  was  celebrated  lor  his  varied 
ieaming,  for  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  and  for  the  import- 
ant influence  he  exerted  in  guiding  the  transition  movement 
frora  strict  orthodoxy  to  a  freer  theology.  Ludwig  DOderidn, 
after  receiving  his  preliminary  education  at  WiiMlalicim  and 
Schulpforta  (Pforu),  studied  at  Munich,  Heidelberg,  Ellangen 
and  Berlin.  Hedevotedhischief  attention  tophUoiogyondertbe 
instruction  ot  such  men  as  F.  Thiersch,  G.  F.  Crcuxer,  J.  U.  VoH, 
F.  A.  Wolf,  August  BSckh  and  P.  K.  Buttmann.  In  181$,  soon 
after  completing  his  studies  at  Berlin,  he  accepted  the  appoint* 
mcnt  of  ordinary  professor  of  philoloi^  in  the  aadeny  of  Beni. 
In  1819  he  was  transferred  to  Erlangen,  where  he  became  second 
professor  of  philology  in  the  university  and  rector  of  the 
gsrmnasium.  In  1817  he  became  first  professor  of  pbHolccy  and 
rbetoric  and  director  of  the  philological  seminsry.  He  died  on 
lhe9thof  November  1863.  DOdertein'smostelaboiste  woriissa 
philologist  was  marred  by  over-subtlety,  and  lacked  method 
and  clearness.  He  is  best  known  by  his  Laieinisti*  Synmtymtn 
uni  ElymelotUH  (1816-1838),  and  his  Bumrinkii  GUuarUm 


(r8ji>-i8$8).  To  the  same  daaa  belong  hb  laltinbcke  W»rt- 
UUan%  (i8j8),  HaiMiuk  4tr  ItltiHixlun  Synonymit  (1839), 
and  the  Hamdhick  dtr  Uembtkeu  SiymUotk  (1841),  besides 
varioos  works  of  a  more  elementary  kind  Intended  for  the  use 
of  adwols  and  gymnasia.  UoM  of  the  works  named  have  been 
translated  into  English.  To  critical  philology  DOderlein  con- 
tributed valuable  editions  oi  Tsdtus  {Optra,  1847;  Gtrmania, 
with  a  German  traaaUtion)  and  Horace  {BphUae,  wi^  a  Genpan 
trends tinn,  1856-1858;  SaUru,  iSte).  His  Rtdtit  und  Akfstlu 
(Edangen,  1843-1847)  and  OfftmMcie  Xedm  (iSio)  consist 
chiefly  of  academic  addreae*  dealing  with  various  subjects  in 
paedagogy  and  phflology. 

DODOi;  TBIODORB  ATSAOLT  (1841-1909),  American 
soldieraDdinilitaiyiRiter;wasbomatPittxfieId,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  s8th  of  May  184a.  He  received  a  military  education  in 
Germany  and  mhseqnently  studied  at  Hddelbent  and  London 
Dnivenity,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  1861.  At  the  out- 
Iwcak  of  the  Civ&War  heat  once  enlisted  in  the  federal  army,  and 
be  soon  rose  to  commissioned  rank.  He  saved  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  nntflOettysbdrK  where  he  k)st  a  leg.  Incapacitated 
for  further  active  service,  be  continued  to  be  employed  in  admini- 
strative  poets  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  for  several  years  there- 
after he  served  at  army  headquarters,  beooming  captain  in  1866 
and  brevet  Uentenant-cofend  in  1867.  He  retired  in  1870.  His 
works  inchade  Tkt  Campaipi  ef  ChimaUartnUt  (1881),  A  Bird's 
Eye  Kiev  o^mrCiKfirar  (1883,  later  edition  1897),  a  complete, 
accurate  and  remarkably  oondse  account  of  the  whole  war, 
Pattodia  and  Ptndop€,aChQtiHlluSaddk  (1883),  Creal  Captaint 
(1886),  a  series  of  lecture*,  XMeis  of  llonj  Lands  (1893),  and 
aseiie*oflar{eiIlustiatedvolumesentitled/iHfs/<iry<^/*«  Artaf 
y<ir,beinglivesof"Greatraptains,"inctadingi«toB»nf«r(avols., 
1888),  Baimiial  (s  vols.,  188^,  Castor  (s  vok,  1893),  Guslanu 
Addpksu  (svols.,  1896)  and  Ifafohon  (4 vob.,  1904-1907).  He 
died  in  France,  at  Versailles,  on  the  afith  of  October  1909. 

DOBOMN,  CHABLB  LOTWUMn  ("Lkwis  Carxou"]- 
(1831-1898),  English  mathematician  and  author,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Dodjpoo,  vicar  of  Daresbury,  Cheshire,  was  bom  in  that 
Tillageoo  the  17th  of  January  183a.  The  literary  life  of  "Lewis 
CarmO  "  became  familiar  to  a  wide  drcle  of  leaden,  but  the 
private  life  of  Charles  Lntwidge  Dodgno  was  retired  and  practic- 
ally lUicvtntiaL  .After  fooryaan' schooling  at  Rugby,  Dodgson 
matricnlatcdat  Christ  Chmch,  Oxford,  in  May  1850;  and  from 
1831  tUtiSTo  held  a  studentship  there.  He  took  a  first  class  in 
the  final  matheinatical  school  in  1854,  and  the  following  year  was 
appointed  mathematical  lectnrer  at  Christ  Church,  a  post  he 
continued  to  fiO  tiU  1881,  In  1861  he  was  ordained  deacon,  but 
he  never  todt  priest's  orders,  pos^Iy  because  of  a  stammer  which 
prevented  tcadiag  alond.  His  eariiest  publications,  beginning 
with  A  SyUaims  of  Plant  Altebnkai  Ctomdry  (i860)  and  Tkt 
Ptrmtiae  of  Plasu  Ttitammthy  (1861),  were  exclusively  mathe- 
matical; but  bte  in  the  year  1865  he  published,  under  the 
pseudonym  of "  Lewis  CamO,"  Aliaft  Adttnlarts  fii  Wondtrtand, 
a  wok  that  was  the  outcome  of  his  keen  sympathy  with  the 
imagination  of  cUidren  and  their  sense  of  fun.  Its  success  was 
imioediate^  and  the  name  of  "  Lewis  CanoU  "  has  ever  since  been 
a  household  word.  AdiamaticveTalonof  the"  Alice  "books  by 
Mr  Savile  Clarke  was  produced  at  Chifstmas,  1886,  and  has  since 
enjoyed  many  rcvivab.  Mr  Dodgson  was  always  very  fond  of 
cUUcen,  and  it  was  an  open  KCiet  that  the  original  of  "  Alice  " 
Wa*  •  <bugkter  of  Dean  Udddl.  AUct  was  fcdiowed  (in  the 
"  Lewis  Carroll  "  series)  by  PhaiOasmapria,  in  1869;  Through 
lit  Lootint-Ctass,  in  1871;  Tht  HmUini  of  tht  Snarh  (1876); 
Ithym  and  Ktason  (1883);  A  Tan/kd  Talt  (1885);  and 
5yM(aiid  Jtnnto  (in  two  pajts,  1889  and  1893).  Re  wrote  skits 
on  Oxford  subjects  from  time  to  time.  Tkt  Dynamics  of  a 
fartidt  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  contest  between 
Gladstone  and  Mr  Gathorae  Hardy  (afterwards  eari  of 
Cianbrook);  and  Tit  Kim  Bttfrj  k  iftficule  of  the  erection  put 
up  at  Christ  Church  for  the  beUs  that  were  removed  from  the 
Cathedral  tower.  While  "  Lewis  CarroQ "  was  deh'ghu'ng 
childien  of  all  ages,  C.  L.  Dodgson  periodically  published  mathe- 
matical work*— ila  fisuMatary  TnaOm  *n  Dtumiiuaila  (1867); 
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EiuHd,  Book  Y.,  pfimd  Mfiitnicaay  (1874);  EwM  md  Ut 
Uodtm  Rmlt  (1879),  the  wxk  on  which  fail  reputation  as  a 
matlieipatician  laisdy  RSti;  and  Curiosa  ttaiktmaliai  (1888). 
Tbrou^ut  this  dual  eziatcnae  Ur  Dodgson  patiiiacioasly 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  being  publicly  identilied  with  "  Lewis 
CarrolL"  Though  the  fact  of  bis  authonUp  of  the  "  Alice  " 
books  was  well  known,  he  invBiJably  stated,  when  oocasioo  caOad 
for  such  a  pnmounccment,  that "  Mr  Dodgnn  neither  daimed  nor 
acknowledged  any  conaedon  with  the  books  net  published  under 
bis  name."  He  died  at  Cu9dfotd,  on  the  uth  of  January  189S. 
His  memory  is  apptopriatdy  kept  green  by  a  cot  in  the  Children's 
Hospital,  Great  Ormond  Street,  London,  which  was  endowed 
perpetually  by  a  public  sidxcdptioa. 
See  S.  D.  CoUingwaad,  Liitaid  IMItn  ^  Ltwu  CamB  (|89*)- 
DODO  (from  the  Portuguese  Dtudo,  a  simpleton),  a  laife  bird 
formerly  inhabiting  Che  island  of  Maaiitias,  but  now  extinct — 
the  Didut  inephu  of  Linnaeus.  When,  in  s$07,  the  Portuguese 
discovered  the  island  which  we  now  knowas  Mauritius  they  named 
it  Ilka  do  CtnU,  from  a  notion  that  it  must  be  the  island  of  that 
name  mentioned  by  Pliny;  but  most  authors  have  inshtfri  that 
it  was  known  to  the  seamen  of  that  nation  as  /tta  do  CsiM— 
perhaps  but  a  corruption  of  Ceraci,  and  brought  about  by  their 
finding  it  stocked  with  large  iowls,  which,  though  not  iquatic 
they  likened  to  swans,  the  moat  familiar  to  them  of  bulky  bbds. 
In  1598  the  Dutch,  under  Van  Neck,  took  possession  e(  the  island 
and  renamed  it  Mauritius.  A  nanatiTe  'of  this  voyage  was 
published  in  itoi,  if  no)  earlier,  and  baa  been  often  reprinted. 
Here  we  have  birds  spoken  of  aa  big  as  swans  or  bigger,  with  large 
heads,  no  wings,  and  a  tail  consisting  of  a  few  curiy  feathers.  The 
Dutch  called  them  Walfolltds  (the  word  is  variously  spelled),  •.«. 
nauseous  birds,  either  because  no  cooking  made  them  palatable, 
or  because  this  island-paradise  afforded  aa  abundance  of  fare  so 
much  superior.  De  Bry  gives  two  admirably  quaint  piiats  of 
the  doings  of  the  Hollanders,  and  in  <me  of  them  the  WidpUd 
appears,  being  the  earliest  published  representation  of  its  nn- 
wicldy  form,  with  •  footnote  ttatiog  that  the  voyagers  brought 
an  example  alive  to  Holland.  Anang  the  company  there  was  a 
draughtsman,  and  from  a  sketdi  of  Us,  andos,  a  few  years  after, 
gave  a  figure  of  the  binl,  which  he  vaguely  called  "  CalSmouul 
Cattia  ttnpima"  but  deacxibed  tatha fiiUy.  Meanldiile  two 
ether  Dutch  fleets  had  visited  Mauritius.  Oneofthemhadnthef 
an  accomplished  artist  on  board,  and  his  drawings  {ottonateiy  still 
exist  (see  article  Buo).  Of  the  other  a  Journal  kept  by  one  of 
the  akippem  was  subsequently  pnhlishfd,  TUa  in  the  main 
corroborates  what  baa  been  bebiR  said  of  the  birds,  but  adds  the 
curious  fact  that  tbv  were  now  called  by  some  iMMTsm  and  by 
«theis  Crmfca.' 

Henceforth  Dutch  narrators,  tbaa^  sevetal  fimes  mtntioniaa 
the  bird,  faU  to  supply  any  important  fact  in  its  history.  TbAc 
navigators,  however,  wera  not  idle,  and  Sound  ■mA  tsa  thrir 
naturalists  and  painters.  Chisins  says  that  in  160]  he  saw  at 
Pauw's  House  jp  Leyden  a  dodo's  foot,*  wUdi  he  minutely 
describes.  In  a  copy  of  Qusius's  work  In  the  high  school  of 
Utrecht  is  pasted  an  original  drawing  by  Van  de  Venne  super- 
scribed  "  Vua  effigic*  fauius  avis  WaltkoSpi  (quae  Be  a  nantis 
Dodatn  propter  foedam  pastetioria  partis  ctassitiemnnncnpatur), 
qualisviuaAmsterodaoamperlata  est  ex  insula  Manritii.  Anno 
M.DC.XXVI."  Now  a  good  many  paintings  of  the  dodo  drawn 
from  life  by  Roelandt  Ssveiy  (1576^639)  exist;  and  the  paint- 
ings by  him  at  Berlin  and  Vienna— dated  i6s6  and  i6s8 — as 

■The  etymology  of  these  names  has  been  much  diaeuswd.  Thatof 
tbe  tetter,  wtiidinas  gmerally  been  adopted  by  German  and  French 
authorities,  seems  to  dciV  inveitigatkm,  but  the  fotnar  has  ben 
shown  by  Praf.  ScUegel  (YerO.  ra  Utioitd.  K.  Akai.  WdoiUfk. 
S.  pp.  sij  e(  uq.)  to  be  the  homdy  name  of  the  dabchick  or  Uttk 
gieoe  {Piiieeps  minor),  of  which  the  Dutchmen  were  reminded  by 
tlM  roand  stem  and  taU  diminiihed  to  a  tnft  diat  characterind 
tbe  doda  The  sane  learned  aathority  suggests  that  dodo  is  a 
corruption  of  Doiaars,  but,  as  will  prasenily  be  seen,  we  beteia  dank 
him  mistaken 

*  What  has  become  of  tbe  specimen  (which  may  have  been  a  fcnc 
<f  the  bird  brought  home  by  Van  Neck's  squadron)  is  not  known. 
Broderi^  and  Dr  Gray  have  suggssmd  its  identity  with  that  now  in 
the  Bfitidi  Muswim.  but  on  what  v«uada  ia  aoi  appanaa. 


well  as  the  picture  by  (Memate,  belonging  to  6ie  duke  «( 
Northumboland,  dated  1617,  may  be  with  greater  plausibility 
than  ever  considered  portrait*  of  a  captive  bird.  It  is  evai 
probable  that  this  was  not  the  lirM  example  painted  In  Europe. 
In  the  private  library  of  the  emperor  Francis  I.  of  Austria  was  a 
scries  <rf  pictures  of  various  animals,  supposed  to  be  by  the  Dtttcb 
artist  Hoefnagel,  who  was  bom  about  tj45.  One  of  these 
represents  a  dodo,  and,  if  there  be  no  mistake  in  Von  Ftauenfcld's 
ascripti<m,  it  must  almost  certainly  have  been  painted  before 
i6s6,  sdiile  there  b  reason  to  think  that  the  original  may  luve 
been  kept  in  the  ensniaaof  the  empeior  Rudolf  U.,  and  that  the 
portion  of  a  dodo's  head,  which  was  found  in  the  museum  at 
Prague  about  1850,  bdonged  to  this  example.  Tbeotherpictures 
by  Roelandt  Saveiy,  like  those  bi  the  possession  of  tbeZooIogicai 
Society  of  London  and  others,  are  undated,  but  were.probaMy  bB 
painted  about  the  sane  time — i6>6-i638.  The  large  picture  fai 
the  British  Museum,  once  behmging  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  by  an 
tmkaown  artist,  but  supposed  to  be  by  Roelandt  Savety,  is  4IS0 
undated;  while  the  still  huger  one  at  OtiOti  (considered  to  be  by 
theyonngerSaveiy)bearsamucblaterdate,  1651.  Undatedalso 
is  a  picture  in  Holland  said  to  be  by  Pieter  Holsteyn. 

In  i6s8  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  first  Eng^  observer  of 
tbe  bird — one  Emanuel  Altham,  who  mentions  it  in  two  letters 
written  on  the  same  day  from  Mauritius  to  his  brother  at  home 
(Ptoc  Zetl.  Soc.  1874,  pp.  447-449).  In  one  he  says:  "  Ypa 
shall  receue  ...  a  stnmge  fowk:  which  I  had  at  the  Hand 
Mauritius  called  by  ye  portingalls  a  Do  Do:  which  for  tbe  mre- 
ness  thereof  I  hope  wilbe  welomne  to  you."  The  passage  in  the 
other  letter  is  to  the  same  effect,  with  the  addition  of  the  words 
"  if  it  line."  In  the  same  fleet  with  Altham  sailed  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert,  whose  TVoicb  ran  through  several  editions.  It  is  plain 
that  he  could  not  have  reached  Mauritius  till  1629,  though  i6>7 
baa  been  usually  assigned  as  the  date  of  his  visit.  The  fullest 
seoount  he  gives  of  the  bbd  is  in  his  edition  of  i6]8: "  Tbe  Dodo 
comes  first  to  a  description:  here,  and  in  Dytamit'  (and  no 
where  dse,  that  ever  I  could  see  or  heare  oO  Is  geneimted  the  Dodo 
(a  Portuguize  mune  it  is,  and  has  reference  to  her  simplenesi,)  a 
Bird  which  for  shape  and  rareness  might  be  call'd  a  Phoenix 
(wer't  in  Arabia:)  "  jic.  Herbert  was  weak  as  an  etymologist, 
but  his  poative  statement,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  Altham, 
cannot  be  set  aside,  and  hence  we  do  not  hesitate  .to  assign  a 
Fwtngnese  derivation  for  the  word.'  Herbert  also  gave  a  ^re 
of  the  bird. 

Proceed&ig  chronologically  we  next  come  upon  a  curious  Ut 
of  evidence.  This  is  contained  in  a  MS.  diaiy  kept  between  i6>6 
and  1640,  by  Thomas  Croasfidd  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where, 
imder  the  year  1634,  mention  is  casually  made  of  one  Mr  (gosling 
"iriw  bestowed  the  Dodar  (a  blacke  Indian  trird)  vpon  ye 
Anatomy  schooL"  Nothing  more  is  known  of  it.  About  1638, 
Sir  Hamon  Lestnnge  tells  us,  ss  be  wslked  London  streets  he  saw 
the  picture  o(  a  strange  fowl  bung  out  on  a  cloth  canvas,  and 
going  in  to  see  it  found  a  great  bird  kept  in  a  chamber  "  somewhat 
bigger  than  the  largest  Tuiky  cock,  and  so  legged  and  footed,  but 
shorter  and  thicker."  The  keeper  called  it  a  dodo  and  showed 
the  visitors  how  his  captive  would  swsHow  "  large  pcMe  stones 
...  at  Ugge  ai  notmeigs." 

Ia  i65t  Moriaot  pubbhed  an  actottnt  of  a  voyage  made  by 
Francois  Canche,  who  professed  to  have  passed  fifteen  days  ia 
Mauritius,  or  "  I'isle  de  Saincte  ApoDonie,"  as  he  called  it,  in 
i6j8.  AcoMding  to  De  Flacourt  the  narrative  is  not  very 
tmstwotthy,  and  indeed  certain  statementa  are  obviously 
inaecmate.  -Caucbe  says  he  saw  there  birds  bigger  than  swans, 
which  he  describes  BO  as  to  leave  no  donbt  of  his  meaning  dodos; 
bat  perhaps  the  most  in^xntant  facts  (if  they  be  lacts)  that  ia, 

*{■«.  Rodriguez;  an  error.  , 

*  Hence  we  venture  to  dispute  IVof.  Schlegers  supposed  origin  of 
"  Dodo."  The  Portagueat  moat  have  been  the  prior  nomeodaton. 
•ad  if ,  as  is  most  tikeiy,  some  at  their  natioa,  or  mea  acquainted 
with  their  language,  were  employed  to  pilot  thia  Hollanders,  weses 
at  once  how  the  first  Dutch  name  WoltfalM  would  give  way.  Tm 
inezning  of  Doudo  not  being  plain  to  tbe  Dutch,  tliey  would,  as  u 
the  habit  of  lailon,  coavert  it  into  aomething  tltey  did  understand. 
Xhsa  Dadatn  would  easly  augge*  itaelL 
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icbtcs  tte  tint  tbejr  bad  •  ay  like  a  godlng  C' n  *  on  ciy  comme 
I'oisoD  "),  and  that  they  laid  a  single  white  egg  ("  gioa  comme  un 
pain  d'un  sol  ")  on  a  mais  of  gran  in  the  forests.    He  calls  them 

oiseaux  de  Naxatet,"  perhaps,  as  a  marginal  note  informs  us, 
irom  an  island  of  that  nam«  wUcfa  was  then  supposed  to  lie  more 
to  the  northward,  but  is  now  known  to  have  no  existence. 

Is  the  catalogue  of  Tradescant's  CMteUim  oj  Karitia,  frtsenei 
at  StiOk  Lamteik,  published  in  1656,  we  haive  entered  among  the 


Flo.  I.— Skeleton  of  a  Dodo,  Didut  intttus.  Museum  of  Zoology, 

Cambridge,  and  cast  of  a  Head  in  Oxford. 

"  Whole  Birds,"  a  "  Dodar  from  the  island  Mtturilius;  it  is  not 
able  to  flie  being  so  big."  This  specimen  may  well  have  been  the 
skin  of  the  bird  seen  by  I/Cstrangc  some  eighteen  years  before,  but 
anyhow  we  are  able  to  trace  the  specimen  through  WQlughby, 
Edward  Llwyd  and  Thomas  Hyde,  till  it  passed  in  or  before  1684 
to  the  Ashmolean  collection  at  Oxford.  In  1755  ;t  was  ordered 
to  be  destroyed,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  original  orders  of 
Aahmole,  its  head  and  tight  foot  were  preserved,  and  stili  orna- 
ment the  museum  of  that  university.  In  the  second  edition  of  a 
Calahpie  of  many  Natural  Rarities,  &c., "  to  be  seen  at  the  place 
{otmerly  called  the  Music  House,  near  the  West  End  of  St  Paul's 
Church,"  collected  by  one  Hubert  aliat  Forbes,  and  published  in 
1665,  mention  is  made  of  a  "  legge  of  a  Dodo,  a  great  heavy  bfrd 
that  cannot  fly;  it  is  a  Bird  of  the  Manricius  Island."  This  is 
supposed  to  have  subsequently  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Royal  Society.  At  all  events  such  a  specimen  is  included  in 
Crew's  list  of  their  treasures  which  was  published  in  1681.  This 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  British  Museum.  It  is  a  left 
Ibot,  without  the  integuments,  but  it  differs  sufficiently  in  size 
from  the  Oxford  specimen  to  forbid  its  having  been  part  oi  the 
tame  individual.  In  1666  Olearius  brought  out  the  GoUorffitche 
'Kutat  Kammer,  wherein  he  describes  the  head  of  a  Walgktdpi, 
which  some  sixty  years  later  was  removed  to  the  museum  at 
Copenhagen,  and  Is  now  preserved  there,  having  been  the  means 
of  fint  leading  zoologists,  under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  J.  Th. 
Reinhardt,  to  recognize  the  true  affinities  of  the  bird. 
.  ■  We  have  passed  over  allbuttheprincipal  narratives  of  voyagers 
«r  other  notices  of  the  bird.  A  compendious  bibh'ography,  up  to 
the  year  1848,  will  be  found  in  Strickland's  classical  work,*  and 
>he  list  was  continued  by  Von  Frauenf  eld  ■  for  twenty  years  later. 

>  Tht  Doio  and  its  Kindrtd,  by  H.  E.  Strickland  and  A.  G.  MehriO* 
(London,  1848. 410). 

•  Neu  aajtefuniene  Aibilduni  its  Dniite,  by  Ceon  Rittei*  von 
Prauenfckf^rwicn.  t868,  fol.). 


The  last  evidence  we  have  of  the  dodo's  existence  Is  furnished  by  a 
journal  kept  by  Benj.  Harry,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(ilSS.Aidit,ii68.ii.'D).  This  shows  its  survival  till  1681,  but 
the  writer's  tide  remark  upon  it  is  that  its  "  fflesh  is  very  hard." 
The  snccessive  occupation  of  the  island  by  different  masters 
seenu  to  have  destroyed  every  tradition  relating  to  the  bird,  and 
doubts  began  to  arise  whether  such  a  crsature  had  ever  existed. 
Dr  Henry  Duncan,  Scottish  minister  and  journalist,  in  i8>8, 
showsd  bow  ill-founded  these  doubts  were,  and  some  ten  years 
later  WSliaan  John  Broderip  with  much  diligence  collected  all  the 
avaSaUe  evidence  Into  an  admirable  essay,  which  in  its  turn  was 
succeeded  by  Strickland's  monograph  just  mentioned.  But  in 
(he  meanwhSe  little  was  done  towards  obtaining  any  material 
advance  in  our  knowledge.  Prof.  Reinhardt 's  determipation  of  its 
affinity  to  the  pigeons  iColttmbae)  excepted;  and  it  was  hardly 
until  Geoi:^  Clark's  discovery  in  1865  of  a  large  number  of  dodos' 
remainsinthemudof  a  pool(theMareaux  Songes)  that  zoologists 
generally  were  prepared  to  accept  that  affinity  without  question. 
The  examination  of  bone  after  bone  by  Sir  R.  Owen  (rroiu. 
Zool.  Soc.  vi  p.  49)  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Danish 
naturalist. 

In  1889  Th.  Sauzier,  acting  for  the  government  of  Mauritius, 
sent  a  great  number  of  bones  from  the  same  swamp  to  Sir  Edward 
Newton.'  From  these  the  first  correctly  restored  and  properly 
mounted  skeleton  was  prepared  and  sent  to  Paris,  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  museum  of  Mauritius.  Good  specimens  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  at  Paris  and  at  Cambridge,  England. 

The  huge  blackish  bill  of  the  dodo  teiteinated  in  a  large,  hotny 
hook;  the  cheeks  were  partly  bare,  the  stout,  short  le^  yellow. 
The  plumage  was  dark 
ash  -  coloured,  with 
whitish  breast  and 
tail,  yellowish  white 
wings  (incapable  of 
ffight).  The  short  tail 
formed  a  curly  tuft. 

The  dodo  is  said  to 
have  inhabited  forests 
and  to  have  laid  one 
large  white  egg  on  a 
mass  of  grass.  Besides 
man,  hogs  and  other 
imported  animals 
seem  to  have  exter- 
minated it.  But  the 
dodo  is  not  the  only 
member  of  its  family 
that  has  vanished. 
The  little  island  which 
has  successively  borne 
the  name  of  Mas- 
caregnas,  .  England's 
Forest,  Bourbon  and 
Reunion,  and  lies  to 
the  southward  of 
Mauritius,  had  also  an  ^■ 
allied  bird,  now  dead 
and  gone.  Of  this  not 
a  relic  has  been 
handled  by  any  natur- 
alist.    The  latest  de-. 
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Solitaire   of    Rodriguez 
From     Leguat's 


_      F«o.    ».— The 
.  ■•  I,    i!,     (Pm"?*"^   saiHttriusy 
scnption  of  it,  by  Du  figur^ 
Bois  in  1674,  is  very 

meagre,  while  Bontekoe  (1646)  gave  a  figurct  apparently  intended 
to  represent  it.  It  was  originally  called  the  "  solitaire,"  but  this 
name  was  also  applied  to  Paopkaps  salilarius  of  Rodriguez  by 
the  Huguenot  e:rile  Leguat,  who  described  and  figured  it  about 
1691. 

The  solitaire,  Didiis  tofifairtM  of  Gmelin,  referred  by  Strickland 
to  a  district  genus  Paopkaps,  is  supposed  to  have  liiigered  in  the 

•  E:  Newton  and  H.'  (jidow,  Trons.  Zool.  Sen.  xiii.  {1893)  pp. 
381-J03,  pit. 
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DODONA 


island  of  Rodiignex  until  about  1761.  Leguat^  has  (ivcn  a 
delightful  description  of  its  quaint  habita.  The  male  stood  about 
2  ft.  9  In.  high;  its  colour  was  brownish  grey,  that  o(  its  nate 
more  inclined  to  brown,  with  a  whitish  breast.  The  wiogi  were 
rudimentary,  the  tail  very  small,  almost  hidden,  and  the  thigh 
feathers  were  thick  and  curled  "  like  sheQs."  A  round  mass  of 
bone,  "  as  big  as  a  musket  ball,"  was  devek)ped  on  the  wings  of 
the  males,  and  they  used  it  as  a  weapon  of  oflence  while  they 
whirled  themselves  about  twenty  or  tlUrty  limes  In  four  or  fiv< 
minutes,  making  a  noise  with  their  pinions  like  a  tattle.  The 
mien  was  fierce  and  the  walk  stately,  the  birds  Unng  singly  or 
in  pairs.  The  nest  was  a  heap  of  pahn  leaves  a  foot  high,  and 
contained  a  single  large  egg  which  was  incubated  by  both  paicnta. 
The  food  consisted  of  seeds  and  leaves,  and  the  birds  aided 
digestion  by  swallowing  large  atones;  these  were  used  by  the 
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Fic.  3.— Skeleton  ot  a  mate  SoOtaira,  Patftaps  uliltrimt. 
Museum  of  Zoology,  Cambridge. 

Dutch  laaors  to  sharpen  their  knives  with.  One  of  these  stones, 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  of  extremely  hard  volcanic 
rock,  is  in  the  Cambridge  museum.  The  fighting  knobs  mentioned 
above,  are  very  interesting,  large  exostoses  on  one  of  the  wrist- 
bones  of  either  wing;  tbqr  were  undoubtedly  covered  with  a 
thick,  callous  skia  Thousands  of  bones  of  thb  curious  flightless 
pigeon  were  collected  through  Sir  E.  Newton's*  exertions,  and 
byH.H.  Sdater  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  The 
results  are  several  almost  complete  skeletons  of  both  sexes, 
composed  however  oat  of  the  enotmout  mau  of  the  diiandstcd 
bones.  (A.N.;  H.F.G.) 

DODONA,  in  Epinis,  the  SMt  of  the  most  ancientand  venerable 
of  all  Hellenic  sanctuaries.  Its  rains  are  at  Dramlsos,  near 
Tsacharovista.  In  later  times  the  Greeks  of  the  south  looked  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Epirus  a*  barbarians;  nevertheless  for  Dodona 
they  always  preserved  a  certain  reverence,  and  the  temple  there 
was  the  object  of  frequent  missions  from  them.  This  temple  was 
dedicated  to  Zeus,  and  connected  with  the  temple  was  an  oracle 

*  VeyaM  el  aventvres  it  Franfois  Ltptai,  &c  (a  vols.,  London, 
1708).  An  English  translation,  edited  with  many  additiimal  iUns- 
(raiioni  by  Captain  Oliver,  has  been  publiibed  t>y  the  HaUuyt 
Society  (s  vols.,  iSoi). 

>  E.  Newton  and  J.  W.  Clark. PWL  rmas.  cKa.  (l«69),p|kJS^J6a: 
»«»viii.  (l«79).  pp.  448-4SI. 


wfaidi  enjoyed  more  tcpotation  In  Greece  than  any  other  iM« 
that  at  Delphi,  and  iriiich  would  seem  to  date  from  earlier  timet 
than  the  worship  of  Zeus;  for  the  normal  method  of  gathering 
the  responses  of  the  oracle  was  by  listening  to  the  rustling  of 
an  old  oak  tree,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  ddty. 
We  seem  hen  to  have  a  remnant  of  the  veiy  ancient  and  wi<tely 
diffusrd  tree-worship.  Sometimea,  however,  auguries  were  taken 
in  other  mannera,  being  drawn  from  the  moaning  of  doves  in  the 
branches,  the  murmur  of  a  fountain  which  rose  close  by,  or  the 
resounding  of  the  wind  in  the  brazen  caldrons  which  formed 
a  circle  all  round  the  temple.  Croesus  proposed  to  the  oracle 
his  well-known  question;  Lysander  sou^t  to  obtain  from  it  a 
sanction  for  his  ambitious  views;  the  Athenians  frequently 
appealed  to  its  authority  during  the  Feloponnesian  War.  But 
the  most  frequent  votaries  were  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the 
Acamanians  and  Aelolians,  together  with  the  Boeotians,  who 
claimed  a  q>ecial  connexion  with  the  district 

Dodona  is  not  unfrequtntly  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  It  it 
spoken  of  in  the  Iliad  as  the  stormy  abode  of  Selli  who  sleep  on  the 
ground  and  wash  not  their  feet,  and  in  the  Odyssey  an  imaginary 
visit  of  Odysseus  to  the  oracle  is  referred  to.  A  Hcsiodic  fragment 
gives  a  complete  description  of  the  Dodonaea  or  Hellopia,  which 
is  called  a  district  full  of  corn-fields,  of  herds  and  flocks  and 
of  Shepherds,  where  is  buDt  on  an  extremity  (far*  ^axo■Tl^s) 
Dodona,  where  Zeus  dwells  in  the  stem  of  an  oak  (^iryit).  The 
priestesses  were  called  doves  (niXsuu)  and  Herodotus  tells  a 
story  which  he  learned  at  Egyptian  Thebes,  that  the  onde  of 
Dodona  was  founded  by  an  Egyptian  priestess  who  was  carried 
away  by  the  Phoenicians,  but  says  that  the  local  legend  sub- 
stitutes for  this  priestess  a  bhick  dove,  a  substitution  in  whidi 
he  tries  to  find  a,  rational  meaning.  From  inscriptions  and  later 
writers  we  learn  that  in  historical  times  there  was  worshipped, 
together  with  Zeus,  a  coniort  named  Diooe  (see  further  Zeos; 
Oracle;  Dionz). 

The  ruins,  consisting  of  a  theatre,  the  walls  of  a  town,  and  some 
other  buildings,  had  been  conjectincd  to  be  those  of  Dodona  by 
Wordsworth  in  1831,  but  the  conjecture  was  changed  into 
ascertabed  fact  by  the  excavations  of  Constantin  Csrapanos.  In 
1875  he  made  some  preliminary  investigations;  soon  after,  an 
extensive  discovery  of  antiquities  was  made  by  peasants,  digging 
without  authority;  and  after  this  M.  Carapanos  made  a  aystem- 
atic  excavation  of  the  whole  site  to  a  considerable  depth.  The 
topographical  and  architectural  results  an  disappointing,  and 
show  either  that  the  site  always  retained  its  primitive  simpUdty. 
or  else  that  whatever  buildingt  once  existed  have  been  very 
completely  destroyed. 

To  the  south  of  the  hill,  on  which  an  the  walls  of  the  town,  and 
to  the  east  of  the  theatre,  is  a  plateau  about  loo  yds.  long  and  50 
yds.  wide.  Towards  the  eastern  end  of  this  terrace  an  the  scanty 
remains  of  a  building  which  can  hardly  be  anything  but  the 
temple  of  Zeus;  it  appears  to  have  consisted  of  pronaos,  naos 
or  odla,  and  opisthodomuk,  and  some  of  the  lower  drums  of  the 
internal  fohimns  of  the  ceUa  were  still  resting  on  their  founda- 
tions. No  trace  of  any  external  colonnade  was  found.  The 
temple  was  about  130  ft.  by  80  ft.  It  had  been  converted  into  • 
Christian  church,  and  hardly  anything  of  its  architecture  seems  to 
have  survived.  In  it  and  around  it  were  found  the  most  interest- 
ing products  of  excavation — statuettes  and  decorative  bronzes, 
many  of  them  bearing  dedications  to  Zens  Nalus  and  Dione,  and 
inscriptions,  induding  many  small  tablets  of  lead  which  contained 
the  questions  put  to  itt  oracle.  Farther  to  the  west,  on  the  same 
terrace,  were  two  rectangular  buildings,  which  M.  Carapanoe 
conjectures  to  have  been  connected  with  the  oracle,  but  which 
show  no  distinguishing  features. 

Bek>w  the  terrace  was  a  precinct,  surrounded  by  waDs  and 
flanked  with  porticoes  and  other  buildings;  it  is  over  100  yds.  lA 
length  and  breadth,  and  of  irregular  shape.  One  of  the  buildings 
on  the  south-western  side  contained  a  pedestal  or  altar,  and  ia 
Identified  by  M.  Carapanos  as  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  on  the 
iBsaiffident  evidence  of  a  single  dedicated  object;  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  of  the  characteristics  of  a  temple.  In  front  ot 
the  porticoes  are  raws  of  pedestaU,  which  ooGe  ban  stafce  aad 
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«tha  dedicatioiii.  At  At  touthern  corner  oi  the  piedoct  is  * 
kind  of  gate  or  piopylaeain,  flanked  with  two  towen,  between 
which  are  placed  two  caaneUineitmednuiii.  If  tlieseaie  i»n<ii 
and  belong  to  the  otiginaj  gateway,  it  must  have  been  of  a  very 
rough  character;  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  they  carried, 
as  M.  Carapanos  suggests,  the  statuette  and  bronxe  bowl  by 
which  divinations  were  carried  on. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  excavation  centres  in  the  aoialler 
antiquities  discovered,  which  have  now  been  tnumfetred  from 
M.  Carapanos's  collection  to  the  National  Museum  in  Athens. 
Among  the  dedications,  the  most  interesting  historically  are  a 
let  of  weapons  dedicated  by  King  Pyrrhus  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Romans,  induding  characteristic  specimeia  of  the  pilum. 
Hie  leaden  tablets  of  die  oracle  contain  no  certain  example  of  a 
response,  though  there  are  many  questions,  varying  from  matters 
of  public  policy  or  private  enterprise  to  inquirfet  after  stolen 

fOCKlS. 

The  temple  of  Dodona  was  destroyed  by  the  AetoUans  in  119 
B.C.,  but  the  oracle  survived  to  the  times  of  Pausanias  and  even  of 
the  emperor  Julian. 


See  C.  Wordsworth,  Cnta  (igm).  P-  247:  Consuntin  Carapanoe, 
Oodciu  el  us  ruines  (Paris,  1678).  For  the  oracle  inicriptions.  tee 
E.  S.  Roberu  in  Journal  oj  HeUmk  Sludia,  vol.  L  p.  »8.  (E.  Cx.) 


DODS.  MARCOS  (1834-1909),  Scottish  divine  and  biblical 
scholar,  was  bom  at  BelCord,  Northnmbetland,  the  youngest  son 
of  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  niiiiister  of  the  Scottish  church  of  that  town. 
He  was  trained  at  Ediobuigh  Academy  and  Edinburgh  Univer- 
siiy,  graduating  in  1854.  Having  studied  theology  for  five  years 
he  was  licensed  in  1858,  and  in  1864  became  minister  of  Renfield 
Free  Church,  Glasgow,  where  be  worked  for  twenty-live  years.  In 
1889  he  was  appointed  professor  of  New  Testament  Exesesis  in 
the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  became  principal  on  the 
death  of  Dr  Rainy  in  1907  He  died  in  Edinhurj^  on  the  s6th  of 
April  1 909.  Throughout  his  life,  both  ministerial  and  profcsson'al, 
he  devoted  much  time  to  the  publication  of  theological  books. 
Several  of  his  writings,  especially  a  sermon  on  Iiiqiiration 
delivered  in  1878,  incurred  the  charge  oi  unortfaodoxy,  and 
shortly  before. bis  dection  to  the  Edinburgh  professorship  hb 
was  summoned  before  the  General  Assembly,  but  the  charge  was 
dropped  by  a  Urge  majority,  and  in  1891  he  rMdved  the  honorary 
degree  of  O.D.  from  Edinburgh  University.  He  edited  lunge's 
Life  of  Ckritl  in  EngHsh  (Edinburgh,  1864, 6  vols.),  Augustine's 
works  (1872-1876),  and,  with  Dr  Akxandcr  Whyte,  Clark's 
"Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes"  series.  In  the  Expositor's 
Bible  series  he  edited  Genesis  and  i  Corinthians,  and  he  was  also  a 
contributor  to  the  9th  edition  of  the  Bmcychpaedia  Brilaimica 
and  Hastings'  Dittionary  af  tht  BiUe.  Among  other  important 
works  are:  Tkt  Bpitik  It  lit  Sevat  CAwcAu  (1865) ;  Iirad't  Irm 
Age  (1874);  ilokammtd,  BmUMa  and  CkriM  (1877);  HomOeok 
*u  Hauti,  Ztduriah  and  MalaM  (1879);  The  Gotpd  aetdriKut 
It  SI  Jalm  (1897),  in  the  Expositor's  Greek  Testament;  Tkt 
BUU,  Us  Oripn  amd  NtIm  (1904),  the  Broas  Lectures«  in  which 
he  gMre  an  able  sketch  of  the  use  of  Old  Testanat  ciiticitm,  and 
finally  set  forth  his  Theory  of  Inspiration.  Apart  from  his  great 
services  to  Biblical  scholarship  he  takes  high  rank«mong  time 
who  have  sought  to  bring  the  results  of  terhniral  criticism  within 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader. 

D0D8LET,  ROBERT  (170S-17S4).  Entfish  bookseller  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  in  1705  near  Mansfield, 
NotUngham^iire,  whoe  his  father  was  master  of  the  free  school. 
He  is  said  to  have  beoi  apprenticed  to  a  stocking-weaver  in 
Mansfield,  from  whom  he  ran  away,  taking  servloe  aa  a  footman. 
In  1729  Dodsley  published  his  first  work,  Smimdi;  a  Ptem  .  .  . 
writltn  by  a  Fottmau,  with  •  pteface.aaid  poitsaipt  aioibed  to 
Daniel  Defoerand  a  odiection  of  short  poems,  j<  JVim  w  Isairy, 
tr  lie  ftolman's  Uifcditmy,  was  published  by  tubacrfptien  in 
1732,  Dodsle/s patrons oomprisjng  many  pciaons of  U^rank. 
This  was  followed  by  a  satirical  farce  called  Tit  Ttysktp  (Covent 
Garden,  1735),  in  which  the  toyman  indulgea  fai  moi^  observa- 
tions on  hU  wares,  a  bint  which  was  probably  taken  fr6m  Thomas 
Randolph's  CtneeiUd  Pidltr.  The  profiu  accruing  from  the  sale 
of  his  works  enabled  Dodsley  to  establish  himself  with  the  bdp  of 


his  friend»— Pope  lent  him  £100— as  a  bookseller  at  the  "  Tully's 
Head  "  in  Pali  Mall  in  1735.  His  enterprise  soon  made  him  one 
of  the  foremost  publishers  of  the  day.  One  of  his  first  publica- 
tions was  Dr  Johnson's  London,  for  which  he  gave  ten  guineas  in 
t738.  He  published  many  of  Johnson's  works,  and  he  suggested 
and  helped  to  finance  the  EnglUh  DUIiMtry.  Pope  also  made 
over  to  Dodsley  his  interest  in  bis  letters.  In  1738  the  publica- 
tion of  Paul  Whitehead's  Uamers,  voted  scandalous  by  the  Lords, 
led  to  a  short  imprisonment.  Dodsley  published  for  Edward 
Young  and  Mark  Akenside,  and  in  1751  brought  out  Thomas 
Gray's  EUgy.  He  also  founded  several  literary  periodicals:  Tie 
Museum  (1746-1767, 3  vols.);  Tit  Prteefltr  eonlainini  a  tmeral 
tturst  cf  educttlum  (1748,  2  vols.),  with  an  introduction  by  Dr 
Johnson;  Tit  WtHd  (1753-1756,  4  vols.);  and  Tie  Annual 
Kttisler,  founded  in  t7sS  with  Edmund  Burke  as  editor.  To 
these  various  works,  Horace  Walpole,  Akenside,  Soame  Jcnyns, 
Lord  Lyttdton,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Burke  and  others  were 
contributors.  Dodsley  is,  however,  best  known  as  the  editor  of 
two  collections:  SeUa  CtUectitH  «/  OU  Plays  (12  vols.,  1744; 
2nd  edition  with  notes  by  Isaac  Reed,  12  vds.,  1780;  4th  edition, 
by  W  C  Haxlitt,  i874-t876, 15  vols.);  and  A  aUectitn  efPtemt 
by  Seitral  Hands  (1748,  3  vols.),  which  pasaed  through  many 
editions.  In  1737  his  King  and  lit  Miiltr  «/  UonsfiM,  a 
"  dramatic  tale  "  of  King  Henry  U.,  was  produced  at  Druiy 
Lane,  and  received  with  much  applause;  the  sequel.  Sir  Join 
C«ctf(afC«urt,afarce,appearedIni738.  In  1745  he  published  a 
ooUection  of  hU  dramatic  works,  and  some  poems  which  bad  been 
itsued  separately,  in  one  volume  under  the  modest  title  of  Trifles. 
This  was  followed  by  Tit  Triumpi  of  Peact,  a  Mosque  ouasimed 
by  lit  Treaty  of  Aixrta<iapat  (t749);  a  fragment,  entitled 
Apiadim,  of  a  long  tedious  poem  in  blank  verse  on  PublU 
Virtue  (1753);  Tit  BKud  Btaar  of  Belinal  Cntn  (acted  at 
Dmry  Lane  1739,  printed  t74i);  and  an  ode,  ilelptmtnt  (1757). 
His  tragedy  of  Otmu  (1758)  had  •  long  ran  u  Covent  Garden, 
sooo  oopiea  being  sold  on  the  day  of  pablication,  and  it  passed 
thnn^  four  editions  within  the  year.  Lord  Chesterfield  is, 
however,  almost  oertainly  the  author  of  the  seriA  of  mock 
chronicles  of  which  Tie  Cironide  of  lit  Kinfs  of  England  by 
"  Nathan  ben  Saddi "  (1740)  ia  the  first,  although  they  were 
included  in  the  rrt/fer  and  "  ben  Saddi "  was  received  OS  Doidsle/s 
pseudonym.  rA«£MNMiya/ifMM)i£^e(i75o),acollectionof 
moral  precepts  frequently  reprinted,  is  also  by  Loid  Chesterfield, 
In  1 759  Dodsley  retired,  leaving  the  conduct  of  the  business  to  his 
brother  James  (1724-1797),  with  whom  he  had  been  many  yean 
in  partnership.  He  pubUshed  two  more  works.  Tit  Select  Fables 
of  Aesop  transited  by  JfL  D.  (1764)  and  the  Works  of  William 
Sieuslont  (3  vols.,  t764-i769).  He  died  at  Durham  while  on 
a  visit  to  his  friend  the  Rev.  Joeqih  Spence,  on  the  23rd  of 
September  r764. 

See  aUo  Sitdomotlie  OU  BetiseUers,  bv  Charles  Knight  (1865), 
pp.  189-316!  "  At  Tully's  Head  "  in  Biiiletnli  Century  VigneUes, 
2nd  wrin,  by  Austin  Dobson  (1894);  E.  Solly  !n  Tie  Bmitgrapher, 
V.  (1884)  pp.  S7-61.  Dodsky's  poems  are  reprinted  with  a  memoir 
in  A.  Chalmerses  Works  ef  Englisi  Potts,  vol.  xv.  (1810). 

DOOnrOR'TH,  ROOBB  (1585-1654).  English  antiquary,  was 
bom  near  Oswaldkirk,  Yorkddte.  He  devoted  himself  early  to 
antiquarian  rcaeaich,  in  which  he  was  ipeatly  assisted  by  the 
fact  that  his  father,  Matthew  Dodsworth,  waa  registrar  of  York 
cathedral,  and  could  give  him  access  to  the  records  preserved 
there.  HemarrledtkewidowofLaniBiceRawstbomeofHntton 
Grange,  vAere  he  subecqaantly  raided  till  his  death  in  August 
1654.  At  various  tiiBcs  in  his  ttfe  he  was  enabled  to  study  the 
ncorda  ia  the  libcary  o(  Sir  Robert  Gotten,  in  Skipton  Csstle, 
and  in  the  Tower  of  London.  He  collected  a  vast  store  of 
inateiials  for  a  UstMy  of  Yorkshire,  a  UoMslictis  AugUeamtm, 
and  an  Englidi  llaieiiagw  The  seeond  of  these  wti  published 
wiitli  considenhic  additiaas  by  Sic  William  Dugdale  (2  vols., 
s<S5  and  i6tfi).  The  MSSl  were  left  to  Thomas,  third  Lord 
Fairfax;  1^  by  hia  win  baqneatbcd  them  (t6o  volumes  in  all)  to 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Portions  have  been  printed 
by  the  YorkaWic  Aichaeological  Sodcty  (Dtdswil/s  YorksUrt 
Sola,  r884)  and  the  Chetham  Society  (copies  of  Lancashire  post- 
mortem  inquisitions,  ilr$-tt76). 
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PODWSU,  BDWARO  (1767-18^}),  EngUah  travdler  and 
writer  on  archaeology.  He  belonged  to  the  ume  family  a* 
Henry  Dodwell  the  theologian,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  travelled  from  1801  to  1806  in  Greece, 
and  spent  the  test  of  his  life  for  the  most  part  is  Italy,  at  Naples 
and  Rome.  He  died  at  Rome  on  the  ijlh  of  Hay  1831,  from  the 
elTects  of  an  illness  contracted  in  i8jo  during  a  visit  of  explora- 
tion to  the  Sabine  Mountains.  His  widow,  a  daughter  of  Count 
Ciraud,  thirty  years  his  junior,  subsequently  became  famous  as 
the  "  beautiful "  countess  of'  Speur,  and  played  a  considerable 
rAle  in  the  political  life  of  the  papal  city.  He  published  A 
Classical  and  Tafotrapkual  Taw  lirmtk  Cretce  (iSiq),  of  which 
a  German  translation  appeared  In  1811;  Kicui  m  Cmct,  thirty 
coloured  plates  (1821);  and  Kfeui  and  Descriptioni  of  Cyclopian 
or  PdastU  Rtmaini  fit  IlUy  and  Grtea  (London  and  Paris,  with 
French  text,  1834). 

DODWBU.  HSHBT  (1641-1711),  scholar,  theologian  and 
controversial  writer,  «a*  bom  at  Dublin  in  October,  1641.  His 
father,  having  losbhis  property  in  Connaught  during  the  rebellion, 
settled  at  York  in  1648.  Here  Henry  received  his  preliminary 
education  at  the  fne  school  In  1654  he  was  sent  by  his  uncle 
to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  which  he  subsequently  became 
scholar  and  fellow.  Having  .conscientious  objections  to  taking 
orders  be  relinquished  his  fellowship  in  ii£6,  but  in  1688  he  was 
elected  Camden  professor  of  history  at  Oxford.  In  1691  he  was 
deprived  o{  his  professorship  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.  *  Retiring  to  Shottesbrooke  in 
Berkshire,  and  living  on  the  produce  of  a  small  estate  in  Ireland, 
be  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  chroaohigy  and  ecclesiastical 
polity.  Gibbon  speaks  of  his  learning  at "  immense,"  and  says 
that  his  "  skill  in  employing  (acts  b  equal  to  his  kaming," 
although  he  severely  cikiciies  bis  method  and  style.  Dodwell's 
works  on  ecclesiastical  polity  ate  moit  nnmetous  and  of  much 
less  value  than  those  on  chroiiofegy,  hi*  judgment  being  far 
inferior  to  his  power  of  research.  In  Us  Cailier  writfaigs  he.  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  champioiis  of  the  uon-jurots;  but 
the  doctrine  which  be  aftetwatds  promulgated,  that  the  soul  it 
naturally  mortal,  and  that  immortality  couU  be  enjoyed  only 
by  those  who  hail  received  baptism  from  the  hands  of  one  set 
of  regularly  ordained  clergy,  and  was  tbeiefore  a  privilege  from 
which  disaenlers  were  hopeleasly  exduded,  did  not  ttrengtben 
bis  repuution.  Dodwdl  died  at  Shottesbrooke  on  the  7th  of 
June  S711.  Hit  chief  wodct  on  daasical  chronokigy  are:  A 
Ditcoarse  conetrnint  Sandumiatitt^t  PkomidaH  Hittoty  (1681); 
Amula  Tintyiidei  H  Xtnopionlti  (170s);  Ckronalo^  Groteo^ 
Romana  fro  kypdkaititt  Dtoi..  HalkanuMi  (idgs);  Amula 
VdUiani,  QntnliUami,  SMiam  (1698);  and  A  laiaer  ticatite 
entitled  D*  vtUrihu  Graeconm  Ramananm^m  Cydb  (1701). 

His  ekicst  son  Henry  (d.  1784)  is  known  as  the  author  of 
a  pamphlet  entitled  CkrMiattliy  nol  foumted  on  ArgumenI, 
to  which  a  reply  was  published  by  his  brother  William  Ci;oQ- 
1785),  who  was  besides  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr 
Conyett  Middletoo  on  the  subject  of  miracle*. 

Sec  Tlu  Works  tfB.D.  .  .  .  airUf'dwtikutaatiailcfkisVfi. 
by  F.  Broketby  (and  ed.,  17*3)  and  Thomas  Heame's  Diaries. 

DOO,  the  English  gcBcric  term  for  the  quadruped  of  the 
domesticated  variety  of  Cafiir  (F)L  cUm),  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  unknown;  "  hound  "  tepianutt  the  cOmaoo  Teutonic 
term  (Ger.  Hani),  and  it  it  suggested  that  the  "  Engliih  dog  "~ 
for  this  was  a  regular  phrase  in  continental  Eniopcan  comtiiea 
—represented  a  special  breed.  ^  Matt  canine  eapots  bclkve  that 
the  dog  is  descended  from  the  woV ,  altteugii  aoologlsts  an  lew 
certain  (see  Cakhivora);  the  osteology  of  one  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  the  other:  the  dog  and  the  woU  faned 
with  each  other,  and  the  progeny  thus  obtained  wHI  again  breed 
with  the  dog.  Then  is  one  drcnmstaace,  however,  which  setmt 
to  mark  •  diSotnoe  between  the  two  animals:  the  eye  of  the 
dog  of  every  country  and  spedes  hia  a  drcoltr  pupil,  but  the 
position  or  form  of  the  pnpB  is  oblique  In  tb*  »o>.  W;  Youatt 
^yi  thcto  is  also  icmtrktH  difltteiioe  in  the  temper  and  habits 
of  the  tiro.  Tbe  dog  is  genenlty  easily  managed,  and  aUmigh 
H.  C  Brooke  of  WelUng,  Kent,  tuceeaded  in  making  &  wolf 


fairly  tractable,  the  experience  of  others  has  been  the  revette  of 
encouraging.  G.  Cuvier  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  young 
wolf  which,  having  been  trained  to  follow  his  master,  showed 
affection  and  submission  scarcely  inferior  to  the  domesticated 
dog.  During  the  absence  from  home  of  his  owner  the  wolf  was 
sent  to  a  menagerie,  but  pinad  for  his  master  and  would  scarcely 
take  any  food  for  a  considerable  time.  At  length,  however,  lie 
became  attached  to  his  keepers  and  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
his  former  associate.  At  the  end  of  ei^teen  months  his  master 
returned,  and,  the  moment  his  voice  was  heard,  the  wolf  recog- 
nised him  atxl  lavished  on  him  the  most  affectionate  caresses. 
A  still  k>nger  sepatstion  followed,  but  the  wolf  again  remembered 
his  old  associate  and  showed  great  affeaion  upon  his  return. 
Such  an  association  proves  that  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  the  dog  atxl  the  wolf  in  recognition  of  man  as  an  object 
of  afiection  and  veneration.  H.  C  Brooke  succeeded  in  training 
his  wolf  so  well  that  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  latter 
following  bis  master  like  a  dog.  The  wolf  did  i>ot  like  strangers, 
however,  and  was  very  shy  in  tlieir  presence. 

In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  the  dog  is  spoken  of  almost  with 
abhorrence;  it  ranked  amongst  the  unclean  beasts:  traffic  in  it 
was  considered  as  an  abomination,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  be 
offered  in  the  sanctuary  in  the  discharge  of  any  vow.  Part  of 
the  Jewish  ritual  was  the  preservation  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
idolatry  which  at  that  time  prevailed  among  every  other  people. 
Dogs  were  held  in  considerable  veneration  by  the  Egyptians, 
from  whose  tyranny  the  Israelites  hid  just  escaped;  figures  of 
them  appeared  on  the  friezes  of  moat  of  the  temples,  and  they 
were  regarded  as  emblems  of  the  divine  being.  Herodotus, 
speaking  of  the  sanctity  in  which  some  animals  were  held  by 
the  Egyptians,  says  that  the  people  of  every  family  in  which  a 
dog  died  shaved,  themselves— their  expression  of  mourning- 
adding  that  this  was  a  custom  of  his  own  time. 

The  cause  of  this  auachment  to  and  veneration  for  the  dog  is, 
however,  explained  in  a  far  more  probable  and  pleasing  way  than 
by  many  of  the  fables  of  ancient  raytbotogy.  The  prosperity  of 
Lower  Egypt,  and  almost  the  very  sufaristence  of  its  inhabitants, 
depended  upon  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile;  and  they 
looked  for  it  with  tbe  utmost  anxiety.  Its  approach  was  an- 
noutuxd  by  the  appearance  of  a  certain  Mar,  Sirlus,  and  as  toon 
as  that  star  was  seen  above  the  horizon  the  people  hastened  to 
remove  their  Socks  to  the  higher  ground  and  abandoned  the 
lower  pastures  to  the  fertilising  Influence  of  the  stream.  They 
hailed  it  as  their  guard  and  protector;  and,  asaociating  with  itt 
apparent  watchfulnen  the  well-known  fidelity  of  the  dog,  they 
called  it  the  "  dog-^tar  "  and  worshipped  It.  It  was  in  far  later 
periods  and  In  other  countries  that  the  appearance  of  the  dog- 
star  was  regarded  as  tbe  signal  of  Insufferable  heat  or  prevalent 
disease.  In  Ethiopia,  not  only  was  great  veiieration  paid  to  tbe 
dog,  but  the  inhabitants  used  to  elect  a  dog  at  their  king.  It 
was  kept  in  great  state,  and  surrounded  by  a  numerous  train  of 
officers  and  giards:  when  it  fawned  npon  them  it  was  tapposed 
to  be  plotted  with  their  proceedings;  when  it  growled,  it  dis- 
approved «<  the  matuMT  in  which  their  government  was  oon- 
iacxti.  Such  Indications  of  will  were  Implicitly  obeyed,  or  were 
translated  by  the  worshipper*  as  their  own  caprice  or  inteiest 
indicated. 

Even  looo'yean'after  this  period,  the  dog  was  highly  esteemed 
in  Egypt  for  iu  sagacity  and  other  excellent  qualities;  for 
when  Pythagoras,  after  Us  return  from  Egypt,  fouitded  a  new 
(act  in  Greece,  anid  at  Ctoton  in  soutbem  luly,  he  taught,  with 
the  Egyptian  philosophers,  that  at  the  death  of  the  body  the  soul 
cntend  into  that  of  various  animals.  After  the  death  of  any  of 
hh  favourite  dlsd|^  be  would  bold  a  dog  to  the  mouth  of  the 
man  in  order  to  receive  the  departing  spirit,  taying  that  there 
was  BO  animal  which  could  perpetaate  bis  virtues  better  than 
that  quadruped.  \  It  was  in  order  to  preserve  the  Israelites  from 
errors  and  follies  of  this  kind,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
SBch  idolatry  being  ettablishied,  that  the  dog  was  afterwards 
regarded  with  utter,  abhuttence  amongst  the  Jews,  and.  this 
feding  ptcvailedjduring.tlie  continuance  of  the  laaeUtcs  in 
Palestine. 
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Tbt  Sndas  tlM  tegui  the  dog  ai  tuclean,  and  rabaiit  to 
various  purifications  if  they  acddentally  come  in  contact  witk  it, 
beUeving  that  every  dog  is  animated  by  a  wicked  and  malignant 
spirit  owdemned  to  do  penance  in  that  fonn  (or  crimes  committed 
in  a  previous  state  o{  existence.  In  every  Mahommcdan  and 
Hindu  country  tlie  most  scurrilous  q>ithet  bestowed  on  a  Euro- 
pean or  a  Christian  is  "  a  dog,"  and  that  accounts  {or  the  fact 
tbat  in  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  histoi;  tliere  is  not  a  single 
allusion  to  hunting  with  dogs.  Mention  is  made  of  nets  and 
snares,  but  the  dog  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the 
pursuit  of  game. 

In  the  early  perioda  of  the  history  of  other  conntriei  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  even  where  the  dog  waa  esteemed  and 
valued,  and  had  become  the  companion,  the  friend  and  the 
defender  of  man  and  his  home;  and  in  the  snd  century  of  tlie 
CbristiaD  era  Arrian  wrxite  that  "  there  is  as  nmch  difference 
between  a  fair  trial  of  speed  in  a  good  run,  and  ensnaring  a  poor 
animal  without  an  effort,  as  between- the  secret  piratical  assaults 
of  robbers  at  sea  and  the  victorioua  naval  engagements  of  the 
Athenians  at  Artemiaium  and  at  Salamis."  The  fint  hint  of  the 
employment  of  the  dog  in  the  pursuit  of  other  animals  is  given  by 
Oppian  in  his  Cyntgelka,  wix>  attributes  it  to  Pollux  about  loo 
years  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Levitical  law.  The  precise 
species  of  dog  that  wks  cultivated  in  Greece  at  that  eariy  period 
cannot  be  affirmed,  although  a  beautiful  piece  oi  sculpture  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Feversham  at  Duncombe  Hall,  representing 
the  favourite  dog  of  Aldbiades,  differs  but  little  from  the  New- 
foundland dog  of  the  present  day.  In  the  British  Museum  is 
another  piece  of  early  sculpture  from  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of 
Antoninus,  near  Rome.  The  greyhound  puppies  which  it  repre- 
sents are  identical  with  a  brace  of  saplings  of  the  present  day. 
In  the  eariy  periods  of  their  history  the  Greeks  depended  too 
much  on  their  nets  to  capture  game,  and  it  was  not  unto  later 
times  that  they  pursued  their  prey  with  dogs,  and  then  not  with 
greyhounds,  which  run  by  sight,  but  with  beagles,  the  dwarf  bound 
which  is  stJU  very  popular.  Later,  mention  is  made  of  huge 
and  ferocious  dogs  which  were  employed  to  guard  sheep  and 
cattle,  or  to  watch  at  the  door  of  the  bouse,  or  even  to  act  as  a 
oompannn,  and  G.  Cuvler  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  dog 
exhibits  the  most  complete  and  the  most  useful  conquest  that 
man  has  made.  Each  individual  is  entirely  devoted  to  his  master, 
adopts  his  manners,  distinguishes  aixl  defends  his  property,  and 
temains  attached  to  him  even  unto  death;  and  all  this  springs 
not  from  mere  necessity  nor  from  constraint,  but  simply  from 
gratitude  and  true  friendship. 

The  swiftness,  the  strength  and  the  highly  developed  power 
of  scent  in  the  dog,  have  made  it  a  powerful  ally  of  man  against 
the  other  ardmals;  and  perhaps  these  qualities  in  the  dog  were 
necessary  to  the  establUiment  of  society.  Instances  of  dogs 
having  saved  the  lives  of  their  owners  by  that  strange  intuition 
of  approachuig  danger  which  they  appear  to  possess,  or  by  their 
protectkin,  are  innumerable:  dteir  attachment  to  man  has 
inspired  the  poet  and  formed  the  subject  of  many  notable  books, 
while  in  Danid's  Rural  Sporit  is  related  a  story  of  a  dog  dying 
in  the  fulness  o(  joy  caused  by  the  return  of  Ms  master  after  a 
two  years'  absence  from  home. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  all  dogs  sprang  from  one  common 
source,  but  climate,  food  and  cross-breeding  caused  variations 
of  (oim  which  suggested  particular  uses,  and  these  being  either 
designedly  or  accidental^  perpetuated,  the  various  breeds  of 
dogs  arose,  and  became  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
of  civilization.  Among  the  ruder  or  savage  tribes  they  possess 
but  one  form;  but  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  devised  many 
inventnns  to  increase  his  comforts;  he  has  varied  and  multiplied 
the  characters  and  kinds  of  domestic  animals  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  hence  the  various  breeds  of  horses,  cattle  and  dogs. 
The  parent  stock  it  is  now  Impossible  to  trace;  but  the  wild  dog, 
wherever  found  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  or  northern  Europe,  has 
nearly  the  same  character,  and  bears  no  inconsiderable  resem- 
blance to  the  British  dog  of  the  ordinary  type;  while  many  of 
those  from  the  southern  hemisphere  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
boa  the  cross-bred  poaching  dog,  the  hireher. 


Doss  wen  fint  dashed  lata  three  gmqn;— (i)  Those  having 
the  hod  raoi*  or  less  dongated,  and  the  parietal  bones  of  the 
skull  widest  .at  the  base  and  gradually  approaching  towards 
each  other  as  they  ascend,  th*  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  being 
on  the  same  Ime  with  the  upper  molar  teeth.  The  greyhound  and 
all  its  varietiea  bdong  to  tUt  data. '  (a)  The  head  moderately 
dongated  and  tbt  paiietab  diveiglng  from  each  other  for  a 
certain  space  as  they  the  upon  the  side  of  the  head,  alaiging  the 
cerebral  cavity  and  the  tXHital  aiinii.  *  To  this  class  bckmg  most 
of  the  useful  dogs,  such  as  tlie  spaniel,  the  setter,  the  pomter 
and  the  sheepdog.  (3)  The  muxde  more  or  less  shortened,  -the 
frontal  sinus  enlarged,  and  the  cranium  elevattd  and  diminbhed 
In  capacity.  To  this  daas  belong  some  of  the  terriers' and  most 
of  the  toy  dogs. 

Later,  howevar,  "Stooehenge"  (J.  H.  Walsh),  in  Brilitk  Runt 
Starts,  classified  dogs  as  foDows^— (a)  Dogs  that  find  game  for 
man,  leaviilg  him  to  kill  it  himsdf — the  pointer,  setters,  spaniels 
and  water  spaniels,  (ft)  Dogs  idiich  kill  game  when  found  for 
them — the  English  greyhound,  (c)  Dogs  whKh  find  and  also 
kill  their  game — the  bk>odhound,  the  foxhound,  the  harrier, 
the  beagle,  the  <Atcriiaund,  the  fox  terrier  and  the  truffle  dog. 
((f)  Dogs  which  retrieve  game  that  has  been  wounded  by  man — 
the  retriever,  the  deeriwund.  (<)  Useful  companions  of  man— 
the  mastiff,  the  Newfoundland,  the  St  Beinard  dog,  the  bulldog, 
the  bull  terrier,  terriers,  sheepdogs,  Pomeranian  or  Spitz,  and 
Dalmatian  dogs.  (/)  Ladks' toy  dogs— King  Charies  spaniel,  the 
Blenheim  spaniel,  the  Italian  greyhound,  the  pug  dog,  the 
Maltese  dog,  toy  terriers,  toy  poodles,  the  lion  dog,  Chinese  and 
Japanese  spanlds.  In  1894  titdem  Degs  (Rawdon  B.  Lee)  was 
issued,  the  simple  cUsaificatkm  of  sporting  and  non-q»rting 
dog — terriers  and  toy  dogs,  being  adopted;  but  although  there 
had  been  an  understanding  since  r874,  what  the  first  volume  of 
the  Ktnndl  Club  Stud  Book  (Frank  C.  S.  Pearce)  was  issued,  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  two  great  diviskma  of  dogs,  an  incident  at 
Altrincham  Show  in  September  1900— an  exhibitor  entering  a 
Russian  wolfhound  In  both  the  sporthig  and  non-sporting  com- 
petitions— made  it  necessary  for  authoritative  infomution  to  be 
given  as  to  how  the  breeds  should  be  separated.  Folknving 
petitnns  to  the  Kennel  Qub  from  exhibitors  at  the  club's  own 
dmw  at  the  Crystal  Pahce,  and  also  at 'the  show  of  the  Scottish 
Kennel  Club  in  Edinburgh  during  the  autumn  of  1900,  the 
divisions  were  decided  upon  as  follows: — 

Sporting.— WaoSbiamti,  otterhound,  foxhound,  harrier,  beagle, 
basset  hound  (smooth  and  rough),  dachshund,  greyhound, 
deerhound.  Borzoi,  Irish  wolfhound,  whippet,  pointer,  setter 
(English,  Irish  and  black  and  tan),  retriever  (flat-coated,  curly- 
coated  and  Labrador),  qnniel  (Irish  water,  water  other  than  Irish, 
Clumber,  Sussex,  fidd,  Enijish  springer,  other  than  Clumber, 
Sussex  and  field:  Welsh  springer,  red  and  white  and  Cocker); 
fox  terriers  (smooth- and  wire-coated);  Irish  terrier,  Scotch 
terrier,  Welsh  terrier,  Dandie  Dhunont  terrier,  Skye  terrier 
(prick-eared  and  drop-eared),  Airedale  terrier  and  Bedlington 
terrier. 

ATm^^ffrft*;.— Bulldog,  bulldog  (miniature),  mastiff,  Great 
Dane,  Newfoundland  (black,  white  and  black,  or  other  than 
black),  St  BemanJ  (mugfa  and  smooth),  (Nd  English  sheepdog, 
coUie  (tough  and  smooth),  Dahnatian,  poodle,  bull  terrier,  white 
English  terrier,  black  and  tan  terrier,  toy  spaniel  (King  Charles 
or  black  and  tan,  Blenhein,  ruby  or  red  and  tricok>ur),  Japanese, 
Pekingese,  Yorkshire  terrier,  Maltese,  Italian  greyiound,  chow- 
chow,  black  and  tan  terrier  (miniature),  Pomeranian,  pug  (fawn 
and  black),  Scfaipperke,  Griffon  BruxeUois,  foreign  dogs 
(bouledogues  frantais,  elk-hounds,  Eskimos,  Lhasa  terriers, 
Samoyedes  and  any  other  varieties  not  mentioned  under  this 
heading). 

On  the  4th  of  May  tM  a  snb-commhtce  of  the  Kcnnd  Club 
decided  that  the  folknring  breeds  should  be  classified  as  "toy 
dogs  ".'—Black  and  tan  terrien  (under  7  lb),  bull  terriers  (under 
8  lb),  griffons,  Italian  gre^nnnds,  Japanese,  Maltese,  Pekingese, 
poodles  (under  r5  in.),  pugs,  toy  spaniels,  Yorkshire  terriers  and 
Pomeranians. 

All  these  varieties  were  represented  at  the  annual  show  of  the 
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Kennel  Chib  in  the  autmnii  ot  1905,' and  M  tbeVepioeoUtive 
exhibition  of  America  held  under  Uie  management  of  the  Wot- 
minster  Kennel  Ctub  in  the  following  spring  the  claaaification  was 
subsUntially  the  sane,  additional  breeds,  however,  being  Boston 
terriers— practically  unknown  in  England,— Chesapeake  Bay 
dogs.  Chihuahuas,  PapiUons  and  Roseneatb  terriers.  The  latter 
were  only  recently  introduced  into  the  United  States,  thon^  well 
known  in  Great  Britain  as  the  West  Hii^iland  or  PoltaUodi 
terrier;  an  application  which  was  made  (1900)  by  some  of  their 
admirers  for  separate  dasdficatian  was  refused  by  the  Kennel 
Club,  but  afterwards  it  was  granted,  the  bned  being  chwilird  at 
the  West  iSgUand  white  terrier. 

The  establiahment  of  shows  at  NewcastleiKm-Tyne  in  June 
18  S9  secured  for  dogs  attention  which  had  been  dei^  them  up 
to  that  time,  although  sportsmen  had  appradated  their  value  for 
centuries  and  there  had  been  public  coursing  meetings  since 
the  reign  of  Charles  L  Lord  Oiftwd,  however,  esubUshed  the  first 
dub  at  Marham  Smeeth  near  Swaflham,  where  causing  is  still 
carried  on,  in  1776.  The  members  were  in  number  confintd  to 
that  of  the  letteia  in  the  alphabet;  and  when  any  vacancy 
happened  it  was  filled  up  by  ballot  On  the  decease  of  the  found« 
of  the  club,  the  members  agreed  to  purchase  a  silver  cup  to  be  run 
for  annually,  and  it  was  intended  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other, 
like  the  whip  at  Newmarket,  but  before  starting  for  it,  in  the  year 
I79>,  it  was  decided  that  the  winner  of  the  cup  should  keep  it 
and  that  one  should  be  annually  purchased  to  be  run  for  in 
November.  At  the  formation  of  the  club  each  member  assumed  a 
colour,  and  also  a  letter,  which  he  used  ss  the  initial  Of  his  dog's 
name.  The  Newcastle  dog  show  of  1859  4ras  promoted  by  Mr 
Pape— a  local  sporting  gunmaker— and  Mr  Shorthcte,  and 
although  only  pointers  and  setters  were  entered  for  in  two  classes 
immense  interest  was  taken  in  the  show.  But  neither  the 
promoters  nor  the  sportsmen  who  Supported  it  could  have  had 
the  faintest  idea  as  to  how  popular  dog  shows  would  become. . 
The  judges  at  that  historic  gathering  were:  Messrs  J.  Jobling 
(Morpeth),  T.  Robson  (NewcaslleK>n-Tyne)  and  J.  H.  Walsh 
(London)  for  pointers,  and  E.  Foulgcr  (Alnwick),  R.  Brailsford 
(Knowsley)  and  J.  H.  Walsh  for  the  setters.  Sixty  dogs  were 
shown,  and  it  was  said  that  such  a  collection  bad  not  been  seen 
together  before;  while  so  even  was  the  quality  that  the  judges 
h«l  great  difficulty  in  making  their  awards.  The  prizes  were 
sporting  guns  made  by  Mr  Pape  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
promoters  of  the  show.  So  great  a  success  was  scored  that  other 
shows  were  held  in  the  same  year  at  Birmingham  and  Edinburgh; 
while  the  Cleveland  Agricultural  Sodely  abo  estabhshcd  a  show 
of  foxhounds  at  Redcar,  the  latter  being  the  forerunner  of  that 
very  fine  show  of  hounds  which  is  now  held  at  Peterborough 
every  summer  and  is  looked  upon  as  the  out-of-season  society 
gathering  of  hunting  men  and  women.  . 

Mr  Brailsford  was  the  secretary  of  the  show  at  Birmingham, 
and  he  had  classes  for  pointers,  English  and  Irish  setters,  retrievers 
and  Clumber  spaniels.  Another  big  success  was  scored,  and  the 
National  Dog  Show  Society  was  establishedfor  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  show  of  sporting  dogs  in  Birmin^iam  every  winter. 
Three  yean  later  proposals  were  made  in  Tkt  Field  to  promote 
public  trials  of  pointcis  and  setters  over  game,  hut  it  was  not 
until  the  iSth  of  April  1865  that  a  further  step  was  taken  in  the 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  dog  by  the  promotion  of  working 
trials.  They  were  held  at  Southill,  near  B«iford,  on  the  estate  of 
S.  Whltbrcad,  M.P.,  and  they  attracted  great  interest.  The  order 
of  procedure  at  the  early  field  triala  was  similar  to  what  it  is 
torday,  only  the  awards  were  given  in  accordance  with  a  scale  of 
points  as  follows:  nose,  40;  pace  and  range,  30;  temperament, 
10;  staunchness  before,  10;  behind,  la  Style  of  woriiing  was 
also  taken  into  consideration.  In  1865  a  show  was  held  in  Paris, 
and  after  the  National  Dog  Qub— not  the  Birmingham  society 
—bad  failed,  as  the  result  of  a  disastrous  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  a  further  exhibition  was  arranged  to  be  held  in  June  1870 
under  ihf  managcmenl  of  G.  Nutt  and  a  very  strong  committee. 
among  whom  were  many  of  the  most  noted  owners  of  sporting 
dogs  of  that  time.  The  details  of  the  show  were  arranged  by 
S.  E.  Shirley  and  J.  H.  Murcbitoo.  but  the  exhibUion.  allhougb  a 


most  hlcretttag  one,  wu  a  tadure,  and  the  guarutofi  had  to  Cue 
a  heavy  loss.  A  second  venture  proved  to  be  a  little  noie 
encouraging,  although  again  there  was  a  loss;  but  in  AptS  1873,  the 
Kennel  Club ,  which  is  now  the  governing  body  of  the  ca^ne  world, 
was  founded  by  S.  E.  Shirley,  who,  after  acting  as  its  chairman  for 
many  years,  was  elected  the  president,  and  occupied  that  position 
until  his  d«sth  in  March  t904.  His  successor  was  the  duke  of 
Connaught  and  Stratheam;  the  vicei>residenu  indoding  the 
duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Algernon  Gordon  Lennox,  J,  H.  Salted 
and  H.  Richards.  The  progress  of  the  dub  has  been  remarkable, 
and  that  its  formation  did  much  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
the  varioaa  breeds  of  dogs,  to  enoonrage  their  use  in  the  field  by 
tb*  peomotlon  of  working  trials,  and  to  check  abuses  which  were 
common  with  regard  to  the  regtetration  of  pedi^ees,  fee,  cannot 
be  denied.  The  abolition  of  the  cropping  of  the  eats  of  Great 
Danes,  bull  terriers,  black  and  tan  terriers,  white  English  tertiert, 
Irish  terriers  and  toy  terriers,  in  1889  gained  the  q>proval  of  aU 
humane  lovers  of  dogs,  and  although  attempts  have  been  made  to 
induce  the  dub  to  modify  the  rtile  which  prohibits  the  exhibition 
of  cropped  dogs,  the  practice  has  not  been  revived;  it  is  declared, 
however,  that  the  toy.  terriers  and  white  En^Bsh  terriers  have  lost 
such  smartneu  by  the  retention  of  the  ears  that  they  are  becoming 
extinct  The  dub  has  control  over  all  the  shows  held  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  no  fewer  than  519  being  h<ld  in  t9os,  the  actual 
number  of  dogs  which  were  entered  at  the  leading  fixtures  bang: 
Kennel  Club  show  S789,  Cruft's  1768,  Ladies'  Kennel  Association 
ijo(,  Manchester  ti9o,  Edinburgh  896  and  Birmingham  891. 
In  1906,  however,  noiewer  than  t9s6  dogs  were  entered  at  the 
show  a<  the  Westminster  Kennd  Qub,  hdd  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York;  a  fact  proving  that  the  show  is  as  popular 
in  America  as  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  home  of  the  move- 
ment The  enormous  sum  of  £tsoohsa  been  paid  for  a  collie,  and 
1000  guineas  for  a  bulldog,  both  show  dogs  pure  and  simple: 
whAe  £500  is  no  uncommon  price  for  a  fox  terrier.  Exceptingfor 
greyhounds,  however,  high  price*  are  rarely  offered  for  sporting 
dogs,  300  guineas  for  the  pointer  "  Coronation  "  and  soo  guineas 
for  the  retriever  "  High  Legh  Blarney  "  being  the  best  reiwrted 
prices  for  gun  dogs  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  foreign  and  cidonial  dubs  which  are  afiiliated  to  the  Kennd 
Qub  are:  the  Guernsey  Dog  Club,  the  Italian  Kennel  Club,  the 
Jersey  Dog  aub,  La  Soditi  Centrale  (Paris),  Moscow  Gun  Club 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  IL,  New  South  Wale*  Kennel  Club, 
Nimrod  Qub  (Amstesdam),  Noithem Indian  Kennel  Assodatioii. 
Royal  St  Hubert's  Sodety  (Brussels)  and  the  Sooth  African 
Kennel  Qub  (Cape  Town).  lu  ramifications  therefore  extend 
to  all  parts  of  the  world;  while  iu  rules  are  the  basis  of  those 
adopted  by  the  American  Kennd  Club,  the  governing  body  of 
the  "  fancy  "  in  the  United  States.  A  joint  conference  between 
representative*  o(  the  two  bodies,  held  in  London  in  1900,  did 
much  towards  securing  the  uniformity  of  ideas  which  is  so  essential 
between  associations  having  interests  in  common. 

Most  of  the  leading  breeds  have  dubs  or  societies,  whidi  have 
been  founded  by  admirers  with  a  view  to  furthering  the  interests 
of  their  favourites;  and  such  combinatfona  aa  the  Bulldog  Club 
(incoiporated),  the  London  Bulldog  Society,  the  British  Bulldog 
Club,  the  Fox  Terrier  Club,  the  Aasodation  of  Bloodhound 
Breeders— under  whose  management  the  first  man-hunting  trials 
were  held,— the  Bloodhound  Hunt  Ovb,  the  Collie  Club,  the 
Dachshund  Club,  the  Dandle  Dinmont  Terrier  Qub,  the  English 
Setter  Club,  the  Gamekeepers'  Assodatfon  of  the  United 
K!ngd6m,  the  International  Gun  Dog  League,  the  Iridi  Terrier 
Hub,  the  Irish  Wolfhound  Club,  the  St  Bernard  Club,  the  National 
Terrier  Club,  the  Pomeranian  Club,  the  Spaniel  Club,  the  Scottish 
Terrier  Club  and  the  Toy  Bulldog  Club  have  done  good  wock  ia 
keeling  the  claims  of  the  bleeds  they  represent  before  the  dog- 
owning  public  and  encouraging  the  breeding  of  dogs  to  type. 
Each  dub  has  a  standard  of  points;  some  hold  their  own  shows; 
while  others  issue  dub  gazettes.  All  this  ha*  been  brought  about 
by  the  establishment  of  a  show  for  sporting  dogs  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  in  the  summer  of  1859. 

America  can  claim  a  list  of  over  twenty  specialist  dubs,  and 
in  both  countries  women  exhibiloit  have  their  independent 
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Saint   BcrnariJ. 


Dalmatian" 


Mastiff. 


Old  English  Sheep  Dog. 


Poodle. 


Bull  Dog.  French  Bull  Dog.       From"CoHKlry  Life  in  America.' 

Boston  Terrier. 

{From  Photos  by  Boxeden  Bros.) 

Typical  Non-Sporting  Dogs. 
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Irish  Seller. 


Lal)rador  Rclricver. 
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I'lat-Coatcd  Kelricwr. 


Irish  Wolf  Hound. 


Irish  Terrier. 


Dachshund.  Rough-Coated  Fox  Terrier.  Field  Spaniel. 

^Fram  Pholes  by  BmdtH  Bros.) 

Typical  Sporting  Dogs. 
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Fox  Hound. 


Greyhound. 


Bloodhound. 


Harrier. 


Otter  Hound. 
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Australian  Terrier. 


Skye  Terrier.  Scotch  Terrier. 

{Prom  Photos  by  Btrwden  Bros.) 
Typical  Sporting  Dogs. 


Bodlington  Terrier. 
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Photo,  Boiifdrn  Bros. 

Pomcninian. 


Photo,  Bo^i'dcn  Bros, 

Toy  Spaniel. 


FholCf  Bawden  Bros, 

Maltese. 


Photo,  Thos.  Fall, 

Italian  rirovhound 


Photo,  Bousdcn  Bros. 

Tov  Hull  Terrier. 


Photo,  Walker. 

Blenheim. 


Papillon.  Schipperke. 


PkotD,  That,  Tall. 

Toy  Black  and  Ton. 


Pkolo,  Btmkn  Bros. 

Yorkshire  Terrier. 


Photo,  Bowden  Bros. 
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Photo,  Bowden  Bros.  PkotOt  Bowden  Bros. 

Griffon.  Japanese. 

Typical  Toy  Dogs. 


Photo,  Bawden  Bros. 
Pekingese. 
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■■ochtfeat,  QoMii  Akxandn  laviiiK  becoBW  one  ol  the  dikf 
tuppoftcn  d  the  Ladles'  Kennel  Aaodation  (England).  There 
is  a  ladies'  branch  of  the  Kennel  Qub,  and  the  conapandhig 
dubs  In  America  are  the  Ladies'  Kennel  Aaodation  of  America 
and  the  Ladies'  Kennel  AsaodatioD  of  Maanchusetts. 

I'^tCowM  is  the  ofSdal  organ  of  the  Kennd  Club.  TktPiM, 
however,  retains  its  position  as  the  leading  canine  joomal,  the 
influeoce  of  J.  H.  \ralih  ("  Sionehenge "),  who  did  so  mndi 
towiids  ntaMitfitng  the  first  dog  shows  and  field  trials,  having 
never  forsaken  it:  the  work  he  b^n  was  carried  on  by  its  kennd 
editor,  Rawdon  B.  Lee  (d.  1908),  whose  volumes  on  Uodem  Dop 
(sporting,  noo-sporting  and  terriers)  arc  the  standard  woriu  on 
dogs.  OurDi)t',TkKtmumogaiiiu,u>dTli*IllmslraUdKimKl 
Nan  are  the  remaining  canine  journals  in  England.  Several 
weddy  papers  published  on  the  continent  of  Europe  devote  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  space  to  dogs,  and  canine  journals 
have  been  started  in  America,  South  Africa  and  even  India: 
while  apart  from  Lee's  volumes  and  other  carefully  compiled 
works  treating  on  the  dog  in  general,  the  various  breeds  have  been 
written  about,  and  the  books  or  monographs  have  large  sales.  At 
the  end  of  1905  E.  W.  Jaquct  wrote  TIkt  Ktimel  ChA:  a  Hilary 
tKi  Rtcard  ^ilt  Wiirk,  and  an  tdiHon  de  Ikxt  of  Dcfs  a  edited  by 
Mr  Hording  Cox;  Mr  Sidney  Turner,  the  chairman  of  the  Kennd 
Onb  committee,  edited  Tkt  K/nmd  Emyehpaiiu,  the  first 
number  of  which  was  issued  in  rgo?.  Dog  lovers  ate  now 
numbered  by  their  tens  of  thousands,  and  in  addition  to  shows 
of  their  favourites,  owners  are  abo  liberally  catered  for  m  the 
shape  of  working  trials,  for  during  the  season  competitfens  for 
bloodhounds,  pointers,  setters,  retrievers,  spanids  and  sheepdogs 
are  held. 

Brteds  oj  Dof. 

Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  origin  of  the  vast 
majority  of  breeds  of  dogs,  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  bet  that  the 
progressive  changes  which  have  been  made  within  compantflvt^ 
recent  times  by  fandeis  have  not  been  accuratdy  recorded  by  the 
preservation,'  in  museums  or  coUectioos,  of  the  actual  qMcimens 
considered  typical  at  different  dates.  No  scientific  clasificatioo 
of  the  breeds  of  dogs  is  at  present  possible,  but  whilst  the  division 
already  given  into  "  sporting  "  and  "  non-sporting  "  is  of  some 
practical  value,  for  descriptive  purposes  it  is  convenient  to  make 
a  division  into  the  six  groups: — wolfdogs,  greyhounds,  qaanids, 
hounds,  mastiSt  and  terriers.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  all  these  types  interbreed  freely,  and  that  many  intermediate, 
and  forms  of  wholly  doubtful  position,  occur. 

Wolflwimds.  —  Throughout  the  northern  regions  of  both 
hemispheres  ihere  are  several  breeds  of  semi-domesticated  dogs 
which  are  wolf-like,  with  erect  eara  and  long  wooUy  hair.  The 
Eskimo  dog  has  been  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  reclaimed 
wolf,  and  the  Eskimo  are  stated  to  maintain  the  size  and  strength 
of  thdr  dogs  by  crossing  them  with  wolves.  The  domestic  dogs 
of  some  North  American  Indian  tribes  dosdy  resemble  the 
coyote;  the  black  wolfdog  of  Florida  resembles  the  black  wolf  of 
the  same  region;  the  sheepdogs  of  Europe  and  Asia  resemble  the 
wolves  of  those  countries,  whilst  the  pariah  dog  of  India  is  dosdy 
similar  to  the  Indian  wolf.  The  Eskimo  dog  has  small,  upright 
ears,  a  straight  bushy  tail,  moderatdy  sharp  muzde  and  rough 
coat.  Like  a  wolf,  it  howls  but  does  not  bark.  It  occurs  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  Arctic  regions,  the  varieties  in  the 
old  and  new  world  differing  slightly  in  cok>ur.  They  are  fed  on 
fish,  game  and  meat.  They  arq  good  hunters  and  wonderfully 
cunning  and  enduring.  Their  services  to  their  owners  and  to 
Arctic  explorers  are  well  known,  but  Eskimo  dogs  are  so  tapadous 
that  it  is  impossible  to  train  them  to  refrain  from  attacking  sheep, 
goats  or  any  small  domesticated  animals.  The  Hare  Indian  dog 
of  the  Great  Bear  Lake  and  the  Mackenzie  river  is  more  slender, 
gentle  and  affectionate  than  the  Eskimo  dog,  but  is  impatient  of 
restraint,  and  preserves  many  of  the  characters  of  its  wild  ally, 
the  coyote,  and  is  practically  unable  to  bariu 

The  Pomeranian  dog  is  a  close- ally  of  the  Eskimo  breed  and 
was  formerly  used  as  a  wolfdog,  but  has  been  much  modified. 
The  larger  variety  of_the  race  has  a  sharp  muzzle,  upright 


pobttd  «ui,  ud  a  btishy  Ia0  generally  carried  over  the  back. 
It  vaiiai  in  colour  from  black  through  grey  to  reddish  brown  and 
white.  The  smaller  variety,  sometimes  known  as  the  Spits,  wai 
fonnerly  in  some  repute  as  a  fancy  dog,  a  white  variety  iritb  d 
black  t^  to  the  nose  and  a  pure  black  variety  being  spedally 
prised.  Pomeraniana  have  been  given  most  attention  in  Germany 
and  Belgium,  while  the  a»called  Spita  has  been  popular  in 
En^and  and  America. 

The  sheepdogs  and  oolBes  ate  still  further  removed  from  the 
wolf  type,  and  have  the  tip' of  the  ear  pendent.  The  tail  js  thick 
and  binhy,  the  feet  and  legs  particulariy  strong,  and  there  is 
usually  a  double  dew-claw  on  each  hind  limb.  The  many  varieties 
found  in  different  countries  have  the  same  general  chatacteti. 
The  berk  is  completdy  dog-l&e,  and  the  primitive  hunting 
instincts  have  been  cultivated  Into  a  marvdknia  aptitude  for 
herding  sheep  and  cattle.  The  training  takes  pUce  during  the 
first  year,  and  the  work  Is  learned  with  extreme  facHity,  The 
Scotdi  collie  is  lighter  and  more  elegant,  and  has  a  sharper 
muixle.  Since  it  became  popular  as  a  pet  dog,  its  appearance 
has  been  greatly  improved,  and  whilst  it  has  lost  its  old  suUea 
concentration,  it  haa  retalped  unusual  intelligence  and  has 
become  playfid  and  affectionate.  The  wolfdogs  all  hunt  chiefly 
by  scent. 

Grtykumda.—Tbewt  are  characterized  by  slight  build,  small 
eats  falling  at  the  tq»,  elongated  limbs  and  tails  and  long 
narrow  muzzles.  They  hunt  entirely  by  sight,  the  sense  of  smell 
bemg  ddective.  The  English  greyhound  is  the  most  conspicuous 
and  best-known  member  of  the  group,  and  has  been  suppiaaed  to 
be  the  patent  of  most  of  the  others.  The  animal  is  thoroughly 
adapted  for  extreme  speed,  the  long,  rat-hke  tail  being  used  in 
balancing  the  body  in  quick  turns.  The  favourite  colour  is  a 
uniform  sandy,  or  pale  grey  tone,  but  characters  directly  related 
to  capadty  for  speed  have  recdved  moat  attention.  The  Italian 
greyhound  is  a  miniature  greyhound,  still  capable  of  cooaiderable 
speed  but  so  ddicate  that  it  is  almost  unable  to  pull  down  even 
a  rabbit,  and  is  kept  simply  as  a  pet.  The  eyes  are  large  and  soft, 
and  a  golden  fawn  is  the  ookMir  most  prized.  The  Scotdi  deer- 
hound  is  a  higer  and  heavier  variety  of  the  English  greyhound, 
with  rough  and  shaggy  hair.  It  has  been  used  both  for  deer 
stalking  and  for  couning,  and  several  varieties  exist.  The  Irish 
wolfhound  is  now  extinct,  but  appears  to  have  been  a  powerful 
race  heavier  than  the  deerhoynd  but  similar  to  it  in  general 
characters.  Greyhounds  have  been  bred  from  time  Immcmotial 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  while  unmistakable 
representatives  are  figured  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt. 
The  existing  Oriental  varieties  are  in  most  cases  characterized  by 
silky  hair.  The  hairless  dogs  of  Central  Africa  are  greyhounds 
employed  chiefly  in  hunting  antdopes,  and  there  are  somewhat 
siniilar  varieties  in  China,  Central  and  South  America. 

The  whippet  is  a  local  English  dog,  used  chiefly  in  rabbit 
coursing  ahd  racing,  and  is  almost  certainly  a  cross  between 
greyhounds  and  terriers.  ^ 

The  lurcher  is  a  dog  with  the  general  shape  of  a  greyhound, 
but  with  a  heavier  body,  krger  ears  and  rougher  coat.  Lurcben 
are  cross-bred  dogs,  greyhounds  and  sheepdogs,  or  deerboundx 
and  colhes,  being  the  parents. 

Spaniels  are  heavily  built  dogs  with  short  and  very  wide 
skulls  rising  suddenly  at  the  eyes.  The  brain  is  relativdy  large 
and  the  intelligence  high.  The  muzzle  Is  short,  the  ears  large  and 
pendent,  the  limbs  relativdy  short  and  heavy,  and  the  coat  thick 
and  frequently  k>ng.  It  is  supposed,  from  thdr  name,  that  they 
are  of  Spanish  origin.  They  may  be  divided  into  field  spaniels, 
water  spanids  and  the  smaller  breeds  kept  as  pets.  Field 
spaniels  are  excdlent  shooting  dogs,  and  are  readily  trained 
to  give  notice  of  thi  proximity  of  game.  The  Clumber,  Sussex, 
Norfolk  and  Cocker  breeds  are  the  best  established.  The 
Clumber  is  long,  low  and  heavy.  It  is  silent  when  hunting,  and 
has  long  ears  slnped  h'ke  vine  leaves.  The  ground  colour  of  the 
coat  is  white  with  ydlow  spots.  The  Syssex  is  a  lighter,  more 
noisy  animal,  with  a  wavy,  golden  coat.  The  Cockeis  are  smaller 
spaniels,  brown,  or  brown-and-white  in  the  Welsh  variety,  black 
In  the  more  commoo  modem  English  form.    The  head  i*  short. 
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And  the  coat  silky  and  wavy.  Of  the  water  ipanidi  tbe  Irish 
breeds  arc  best  known.  They  are  relatively  large  dogs,  with 
broad  splay  feet,  and  silky  oily  ooats. 

Tbe  poodle  is  probably  derived  from  spaniels,  but  is  of  slighter, 
more  graceful  buiM,  and  a  pre-eminent  even  among  spaniels  for 
intdligence.  The  best  known  pet  spaniels  are  the  King  Charles 
and  the  Blenheim,  small  dogs  with  fine  coats,  probably  descended 
from  Cockers. 

Setters  owe  their  name  to  their  having  been  trained  originally 
to  crouch  when  marking  game,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  net  with 
which  the  quany  was  taken  being  drawn  over  their  heads. 
Since  tbe  general  adoptk>n  of  shooting  in  pUce  of  netting  or 
bagging  game,  setters  have  been  trained  to  act  as  pointers. 
They  are  pee-eminently  dogs  for  sporting  purposes,  and  special 
strains  or  breeds  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  different  kinds 
of  sporting. have  been  produced.  Great  Britain  is  probably  the 
country  where  setters  were  first  produced,  and  as  early  as  the 
I7tb  century  spaniels  were  used  in  Kngland  as  setting  dogs.  It 
is  probable  that  pointer  blood  was  introduced  in  the  course  of 
shaping  the  various  breeds  of  setter.  The  English  setter  should 
have  a  silky  coat  with  the  hair  waved  but  not  curly ;  the  legs  and 
toes  should  be  hairy,  and  tbe  tail  should  have  a  bushy  fringe  of 
hairs  hanging  down  from  the  dorsal  border.  The  colour  varies 
much,  tanging  according  to  tbe  strains,  from  black-and-white 
through  orange-and-white  and  liver-and-white  to  pure  white, 
whilst.black,  white,  liver,  and  red  or  yellow  seU<ok>ured  setters 
■re  common.  The  Irish  setter  is  red  without  trace  of  black,  but 
occaswnally  fiecked  with  white.  The  Gordon  setter,  the  chief 
Scottish  variety,  is  a  heavier  animal  with  coarser  hair,  black-and- 
lan  in  colour.    The  Russian  setter  has  a  woolly  and  matted  coat. 

The  retriever  is  a  Urge  dog  used  for  retrieving  game  on  land, 
as  a  water  spaniel  is  used  for  tbe  same  purpose  in  water.  Tbe 
breed  is  almost  certainly  derived  from  water-spaniels,  with  a 
strong  admixture  of  Newfoundland  bknd.  The  cotour  is  black 
or  tan,  and  the  hair  of  tbe  face,  body  and  tail  >*  chne  and  curly, 
although  wavy-coated  strains  exist. 

The  Newfoundland  is  simply  an  enormous  spaniel,  and  shows 
its  origin  by  the  facilily  with  which  it  takes  to  water  and  the 
readiness  with  which  it  mates  with  spaniels  and  setters.  It  has 
developed  a  definite  instinct  to  save  human  beings  from  drown- 
ing, thb  probably  being  an  evolution  of  the  retrieving  instinct 
of  tbe  original  spaniels.  The  true  Newfoundland  is  a  very 
large  dog  and  may  reach  3 1  in.  In  height  at  the  shoulder.  The 
coat  is  shaggy  and  oily,  and  is  preferred  with  as  little  white  as 
possible,  but  the  general  black  coloration  may  have  rusty 
shades.  The  eyes  and  ears  are  relatively  small,  and  the  forehead 
white  and  dome-shaped,  giving  the  face  the  well-known  appear- 
ance of  benignity  and  intelligence.  Although  these  dogs  were 
originally  brought  to  Great  Britain  from  Newfoundland  and 
are  still  bred  in  the  latter  country,  greater  size,  perfection  and 
intelligence  have  been  attained  in  England,  where  Newfound- 
lands for  many  years  have  been  the  most  popular  large  dogs. 
They  are  easily  taught  to  retrieve  on  land  or  water,  and  their 
strength,  intelligence  and  fidelity  make  them  specially  suitable 
as  watchdogs  or  guardians.  The  Landacer  Newfoundland  is 
a  black  and  white  variety  brought  into  notice  by  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  but  tbe  exact  ancestry  of  which  is  unknown.  The 
Labrador  Newfoundland  is  a  smiUler  black  variety  with  a  less 
massive  head.  It  occurs  both  in  Newfoundland  and  England, 
and  has  been  used  largely  in  producing  crosses,  being  almost 
certainly  one  parent  of  the  retriever. 

The  St  Bernard  is  a  large  breed  taking  Its  name  from  the 
monastery  of  Mount  St  Bernard  in  tbe  Alps,  and  remarkable 
lor  high  intelligence  and  use  in  rescuing  travellers  from  the  snow. 
The  origin  of  the  breed  is  unknown,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  closely 
related  to  spaniels.  The  St  Bernard  attains  as  great  a  si«  as 
that  of  any  other  breed,  a  fine  specimen  being  between  60  and 
70  in.  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tan.  The 
colour  varies,  but  shades  of  tawny-red  and  white  are  more 
frequent  than  in  Newfoundlands.  In  the  rough-haired  breed 
the  coat  is  king  and  wavy,  but  there  exists  a  smooth  breed  with 
a  nearly  smooth  coat. 


Hotutit.—'thete  art  hige  dogs,  hoBtiagby  amd!,  withnaaiive 
structure.  Urge  drooping  ears,  and  usually  smooth  coats,  without 
fringes  of  hair  on  the  ears,  limbs  or  taiL  The  bloodhound  is 
probably  the  stock  from  which  all  the  English  races  ot  bounds 
have  been  derived.  Thechief  character  is  the  magnificent  head, 
narrow  and  dome-like  between  the  huge  pendulous  ears,  and 
with  transverse  puckers  on  the  fordiead  and  between  the  eyes. 
The  prevailing  colour  is  tan  with  large  black  spots.  Blood- 
hounds,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  sleutUiounds,  have 
been  employed  since  the  time  of  the  Romans  in  pursuing  and 
hunting  down  human  beings,  and  a  small  variety,  known  as  the 
Cuban  bloodluund,  probably  of  Spanish  origin,  was  used  to 
track  fugitive  negroes  in  slaveholding  times.  Bloodhounds 
quest  slowly  and  carefully,  and  when  they  lose  the  scent  cast 
backwards  until  they  recover  the  original  trail  and  make  a 
fresh  attempt  to  follow  it 

Stagbounds  are  dose  derivatives  of  the  bkudhound,  and 
fonneriy  occurred  in  England  in  two  strains,  known  respectively 
as  the  northern  and  southern  hounds.  Both  breeds  were  large 
and  heavy,  with  pendulous  ears  and  thick  throau  with  dewlaps. 
These  strains  seem  to  be  now  extinct,  having  been  replaced  by 
foxhounds,  a  large  variety  of  which  is  employed  in  stag-hunting. 

The  modem  English  foxhound  has  been  bred  from  the  old 
northern  and  southern  hounds,  and  is  more  lightly  built,  having 
been  bred  for  speed  and  endurance.  The  favourite  and  most 
common  colour  is  black-white-and-tan.  The  ears  are  usually 
artificially  clipped  so  as  to  present  a  rounded  lower  margin. 
Their  dash  and  vigour  in  the  chase  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  bloodhound,  foxhounds  casting  forwards  when  they  liav* 
lost  the  traiL 

Harriets  ate  a  smaller  breed  of  foxhounds,  distitiguished  by 
their  pointed  ears,  as  it  is  not  tbe  custom  to  trim  these.  They 
are  used  in  the  punuit  of  hares,  and,  although  they  ate  capable 
of  very  fast  runs,  have  less  endurance  than  foxhounds,  and 
follow  the  trail  with  more  caie  and  deliberation. 

Otterhounds  are  thick,  woolly  harriers  with  oily  underfur. 
They  are  savage  and  quarrelsome,  but  are  naturally  excellent 
water-dogs. 

Beagles  ate  small  foxhounds  with  long  bodies  and  short  limbs. 
They  have  a  full  bell-like  cry  and  gteat  cuiming  and  perseverance 
in  the  tracking  of  hares  and  rabbits.  They  are  relatively  slow, 
and  are  followed  on  foot. 

Turnspits  were  a  small,  hound-like  race  of  dogs  with  h>ng  bodies, 
pendulous  ears,  out-turned  feet  and  generally  black-and-tan 
coloration.  They  were  employed  as  animated  roasting  jacks, 
turning  round  and  round  Uie  wire  cage  in  which  they  were 
confined,  but  with  the  employment  of  mechanical  jacks  their 
use  ceased  and  the  race  appears  to  be  extinct. 

Basset  hounds  are  long  and  crooked-legged  dogs,  with  pendu- 
lous eats.  They  appear  to  have  been  produced  in  Normandy 
and  the  Vendie,  where  they  were  employed  for  sporting  purposes, 
and  originally  were  no  very  definite  breed.  In  comparatively 
recent  times  they  have  been  adopted  by  English  fanders,  and  a 
definite  strain  with  special  points  has  been  produced. 

The  dachshund,  or  badger  bound,  is  of  German  origin,  and  like 
the  basset  bound  was  originally  an  elongated  distorted  hound 
with  crooked  legs,  employed  in  baiting  and  hunting  badgers,  but 
now  greatly  improved  and  made  more  definite  by  the  arts  of  the 
breeder.  The  colour  is  generally  black-and-tan  or  brownish,  tbe 
body  a  extremely  long  and  cylindrical;  the  ears  are  large  and 
pendulous,  the  legs  broad,  thick  and  twisted,  with  everted  paws. 
The  coat  is  short,  thick  and  silky,  and  the  tail  is  longand  tapering. 

Tbe  painters,  of  which  there  are  breeds  slightly  differing  in 
most  European  countries,  are  descendants  of  the  foxhound  which 
have  been  taught  to  follow  pmc  by  general  body  scent,  not  by 
tracking,  nose  to  the  ground,  the  trapes  left  by  the  feet  of  the 
quarry,  and,  on  approaching  within  sight  of  the  game,  to  stand 
rigid, "  pointing  "  in  its  direction.  The  general  shape  is  like  that 
of  the  foxhound,  but  the  btiild  is  lighter  and  better  knit,  and  the 
coal  is  soft,  whilst  white  and  spotted  colorations  are  [irefcrred. 
Pointers  arc  employed  to  mark  game  for  gtms,  and  are  especially 
useful  in  low  cover  such  as  that  afforded  by  turnip  fields. 
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Ttie  Dalmatian  or  coach  dog  (sometimes  called  the  plum- 
pudding  dog}  is  ft  lightly  built  pointer,  distinguished  by  its 
spotted  coloration,  consuting  of  evenly  disposed  circular  black 
spots  on  a  white  ground.  The  original  breed  is  said  to  have  been 
used  as  a  pointer  in  the  country  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
but  has  been  much  modified  by  the  fancier's  art,  and  almost 
certainly  the  original  strain  has  been  crossed  with  bull-terriers. 

Mastiffs  are  powerful,  heavily  built  dogs,  with  short  muzzles, 
frequently  protruding  loweV  jaws,  skulls  raised  above  the  eyes, 
ears  erect  or  pendulous,  pendulous  upper  lips,  short  coats  and 
thin  tails.  The  English  mastiff  is  a  huge  and  powerful  dog  with 
pendent  ears  but  short  and  silky  coat  Fawn  and  brindle  are  the 
colours  preferred.  The  Tibetan  mastiff  is  equally  powerful,  but 
has  still  larger  pendent  ears,  a  shaggy  coat  and  a  long  brush-like 
toil  Mastiffs  are  employed  for  fighting  or  as  watchdogs, and  for 
the  most  part  are  of  uncertain  temper  and  not  high  intelligence. 

The  bulldog  is  a  small,  compact  but  extremely  heavily  built 
animal  of  great  strength,  vigour  and  tenacity.  The  lower  jaw 
should  be  strongly  protruding,  the  ears  should  be  small  and  erect, 
the  forehead  deeply  wrinkled  with  an  indentation  between  the 
eyes,  known  as  the  "  stop."  The  coat  should  be  thick,  short  and 
very  silky,  the  favourite  colours  being  while  and  white  marked 
with  Imndle.  Bulldogs  were  formerly  employed  in  bull-bailing, 
and  the  tenacity  of  their  grip  is  proverbial.  Their  ferocious 
appearance,  and  not  infrequently  the  habits  of  their  owners, 
have  sjven  this  breed  a  reputation  for  ferocity  and  low  intelli- 
gence. As  puppies,  hovcver,  bulldogs  are  highly  intelligent  and 
unusually  docile  and  affectionate,  and  if  well  trained  retain 
throughout  life  an  unusual  sweetness  of  disposition,  the  universal 
friendliness  of  which  makes  them  of  Utile  use  as  guardians. 

The  German  boarhound  is  one  of  the  largest  races  of  dogs, 
wiginally  used  in  Germany  and  Denmark  for  hunting  boars 
or  deer,  but  now  employed  chiefly  as  watchdogs.  The  build  is 
rather  slighter  than  that  of  the  English  mastiff,  and  the  ears  are 
small  and  carried  erect. 

The  Great  Dane  is  somewhat  similar  in  general  character,  but 
b  still  more  gracefully  built,  with  slender  limbs  and  more  pointed 
muzzle.  The  ears,  luturally  pendent  at  the  tips,  are  always 
cropped.  It  is  (vobable  that  the  strain  contains  greyhound 
blood. 

The  tnill-terrier,  as  ils  name  implies,  is  a  cross  between  the 
bidldog  and  the  smooth  terrier.  It  is  a  devcr,  agile  and  powerful 
dog,  extremely  pugnacious  in  disposition. 

The  pugdog  is  a  dwarf  race,  probably  of  mastiff  origin,  and 
kept  solely  as  a  pet.  The  Chinese  pug  is  slender  legged,  with 
long  hair  and  a  bushy  taiL 

Terriers  are  small  dogi  of  agile  and  light  build,  ihixt  muzzles, 
and  very  highly  arched  skulls.  The  brains  are  large,  and  the 
intelligence  and  educability  extraordinarily  high.  'Die  number 
of  breeds  is  very  large,  the  two  extreme  types  being  the  smooth 
fox-terrier  with  compact  shape,  relatively  long  legs,  and  the  long- 
bodicd,  short-Ieggcd  Skye  terrier,  with  long  hair  and  pendent  cars. 

All  the  well-known  breeds  of  dogs  are  highly  artificial  and 
their  maintenance  requires  the  constant  care  of  the  breeder  in 
mating,  and  in  rejecting  aberrant  progeny.  The  frequency  with 
whfch  even  the  most  highly  cultivated  strains ivoducc  degenerate 
offspring  is  notorious,  and  is  probably  the  reason  for  the  iM'ofound 
belief  in  telegenic  action  asserted  by  most  breeders.  When 
amongst  the  litter  of  a  properly  mated,  highly  bred  fox-terrier, 
pups  arc  found  with  long  bodies  and  thick  short  legs  and  feet, 
breeders  arc  disposed  to  excuse  the  result  by  the  supposition 
that  the  bitch  has  been  contaminated  by  some  earlier  mating 
There  is  ample  evidence,  however,  that  such  departures  from 
type  are  equally  frequent  when  there  was  no  possibility  <rf 
earlier  mismating  (sec  Teleconv). 

Glossary  of  Points  ofihe  Dog. 
Apple  Head.    A  rounded  head,  instead  of  fiat  on  tc^ 
Biate.    A  white  mark  up  the  face. 
Brisket.    The  part  of  body  in  front  of  the  chest. 
Brnsh,     The  tail,  utually  applied  to  shcepdogi. 
Butterfly  Nose.    A  spotted  nose. 

Button  Ear.    Where  the  tip  falls  ovtt  and  oovcn  the  orifioe. 
Cat  FooL    A  shoa  round  foot,  knuckles  high  and  wcU  developed. 


Cheeky.    When  the  cheek  btrnipt  are  stronefy  defined. 

Ckesi.     Underneath  a  dog  from  brisket  to  belly. 

Cko^s.  The  pendulous  lip  of  the  bulldog. 

Coboy.    Well  ribbed  up,  short  and  compact  in  proportion. 

Couplings.    Space  between  tops  of  dioulder  blades  and  tops  of  hip 

joints. 
Cow  Hocks.     Hocks  that  turn  in.| 

Dew  Clam.    Extra  daw,  found  occasionally  on  all  breeds. 
Dewlap.    Pendulous  skui  under  the  throat. 
Z>t5Jk  Factd.    When  nose  is  higher  than  muzzle  at  the  stc^ 
Dudley  Nose.    A  yellow  or  flesh-coloured  nose. 
Elbow.    The  joint  at  the  top  of  the  forearm. 
Featker*    The  hair  at  the  back  of  the  legs  and  under  the  taiL 
f/flf.    A  term  for  the  tail,  applied  to  a  setter. 
Flews.    The  pendulous  lips  of  the  bloodhound  and  other  breeds. 
Foreaem.    Part  of  foreleg  extending  from  elbow  to  pastern. 
FriU.    A  matt  of  hair  on  the  chest,  especially  on  cculieft. 
Hare  Foot.    A  lonj^  mirnw  fr>at.  carried  foru'ard. 
Haw.     Red  inside  cyeiUl,  shown  in  blixxlhouiids  and  St  Bernards^ 
Hei^hl.     Measured  at  the  shoulder,  bending  head  gently  down. 
Hocks.    The  hock  joints. 
Htickiebones.     Tops  of  the  hip  joints. 
Knee.     The  joint  att.iching  fore-pastcrn  and  foRana. 
Leather.     The  skin  of  the  car. 

Occiput.    The  projecting  bone  or  bump  at  the  back  of  the  head* 
OiTTskot.     The  upper  teeth  projecting  beyond  the  under. 
Ptistern.     Lowest  section  of  leg,  bctow  the  knee  or  hock. 
Pi^  Jaw.     Exaggeration  of  overshot. 
Pi!y.     A  term  applied  to  soft  coat. 

Roie  Ear.    Where  the  tip  of  car  turns  back,  showing  intefior. 
Septum.    The  division  between  the  nostrils. 
Smudge  Nose.    A  nose  which  is  not  wholly  Uaek,  but  not  spotted. 
Stijtet.     The  top  joints  of  the  hind  legs. 

Stop.    The  indentation  below  the  eyes,  most  prominent  in  bulldog!. 
Tulip  Ear,    An  erect  cm'  pricked  ear. 

Undershot.    The  lower  teeth  projecting  in  front  of  the  upper  ones. 

(W.B.;  P.  CM.) 

DOGB  (a  modified  form  of  the  Ital.  duca,  Lat.  dux,  a  leader,  or 
duke),  the  title  of  the  chief  ma^trate  in  the  extinct  republics 
of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

In  Venice  the  office  of  doge  was  first  instituted  about  700. 
John  the  Deacon,  referring  to  this  incident  in  his  Ckronicon 
Veneium,  written  about  1000,  says  "  all  the  Venetian  cities 
{omrus  Veneliae)  determined  that  it  would  be  more  honourable 
iKnceforlh  to  be  under  dukes  than  under  tribunes."  The  result 
was  that  the  several  tribunes  were  replaced  by  a  single  official 
who  was  called  a  doge  and  who  became  the  head  (tf  the  whole  st  ate. 
The  first  doge  was  Paolo  Lucio  Anafcsto,  and  some  authorities 
think  that  the  early  doges  were  subject  to  tlje  authority  of  the 
emperors  of  Constantinople,  but  in  any  case  this  subordination 
was  of  short  duration.  The  doge  held  office  for  life  and  was 
regarded  as  the  ecclesiastical,  the  civil  and  the  military  chief;  his 
duties  and  prerogatives  were  not  defined  with  precision  and  the 
limits  of  his  CbiUty  and  ambition  were  practically  the  limits  of  his 
power.  About  800  his  independence  was  slightly  diminished 
by  the  appmntment  of  tvro  as^tants  fw  judicial  work,  but  these 
officers  soon  fell  into  the  background  and  the  doge  acquired  a 
greater  and  more  irresponsible  authority.  COTCurrently  with 
this  process  the  position  was  entiustcd  to  members  of  one  or  other 
of  the  powerful  Venetian  families,  while  several  doges  associated  a 
sonwith  themselves  in  ihcducol  office.  Matters  reached  a  climax 
after  the  fall  of  the  Orseolc  family  in  X026.  In  1033,  during  the 
dogeship  of  Dominico  Flabianico,  this  tendency  towards  a 
hereditary  despotism  was  checked  by  a  law  which  decreed  that 
no  doge  had  the  right  to  as.sociate  any  member  of  his  family  with 
Iiimsdf  in  his  office,  w  to  name  his  succcssot.  It  was  probably 
at  this  timealso  that  two  councillors  were  appointed  to  advise  the 
doge,  who  must,  moreover,  invite  the  aid  of  prominent  citizens 
when  discussing  important  matters  of  slate.  In  1173  a  still  more 
important  change  was  introduced.  The  ducal  councillors  were 
increased  in  number  from  two  to  six;  universal  suffrage,  which 
theoretically  still  existed,  was  replaced  by  a  system  which 
entrusted  the  election  of  the  doge  to  a  committee  of  eleven,  who 
were  chosen  by  a  great  council  of  480  members,  the  great  council 
being  nominated  annually  by  twelve  persons.  When  a  new  doge 
was  chosen  he  was  presented  to  the  people  with  the  formula  "this 
is  your  do^,  if  it  please  you."  Nominally  the  citizens  confirmed 
the  election,  thus  maintaining  as  a  constitulional  fiction  the  right 
of  the  whole  people  to  choose  their  chief  ma^tratc.  Five  years 
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later  this  committee  of  devea  gave  way  to  a  committee  of  forty 
wlio  were  cliosen  by  four  persona  selected  by  the  great  council. 
After  the  abdication  of  Doge  Pietro  Ziani  in  1229  two  com- 
missions were  appointed  which  obtained  a  permanent  place  in  the 
constitution  and  which  gave  emphatic  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  doge  was  merely  the  highest  servant  of  the  community. 
The  first  of  these  commissions  consisted  of  five  CorrtUori  delta 
promissione  ducaU,  whose  duty  was  to  consider  if  any  change 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  terms  of  the  oath  of  investiture 
itromissiont)  administered  to  each  incoming  doge,  this  oath, 
which  was  prepared  by  three  officials,  being  a  potent  factor  in 
limiting  the  powers  of  the  doge.  The  second  copimission  con- 
sisted of  three  inquisitori  supra  U  doge  dtfunto,  their  business  being 
to  examine  and  pass  judgment  upon  the  acts  of  a  deceased 
doge,  whose  estate  was  liable  to  be  mulcted  in  accordance  with 
their  decision.  In  consequence  of  a  tie  at  the  election  of  1129  the 
number  of  electors  was  increased  from  forty  to  forty-one.  The 
official  income  of  the  doge  was  never  large,  and  from  early  times 
many  holders  of  the  office  were  engaged  in  trading  ventures. 
One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  doge  was  to  celebrate  the 
symbolic  marriage  of  Venice  with  the  sea.  This  was  done  by 
casting  a  precious  ring  from  the  state  ship,  the  "  Bucentaur,"  into 
the  Adriatic.  In  its  earlier  form  this  ceremony  was  instituted  to 
commemorate  the  conquest  of  Dalmatia  by  Doge  Pietro  Orscole 

II.  in  1000,  and  was  celebrated  on  Ascension  day.  It  took  its 
later  and  more  magnificent  form  after  the  visit  of  Pope  Alexander 

III.  and  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  to  Venice  in  1177. 

New  regulations  for  the  elections  of  the  doge  were  Introduced 
in  t268,  and,  with  some  modifications,  these  remained  in  force 
until  the  end  of  the  republic.  Their  object  was  to  minimize  as  far 
as  possible  the  influence  of  the  individual  families,  and  this  was 
effected  by  a  very  complex  machinery.  Thirty  members  of  the 
great  council,  chosen  by  lot,  were  reduced,  again  by  lot,  to  nine; 
the  nine  chose  forty  and  the  forty  were  reduced  by  lot  to  twelve, 
who  chose  twenty-five.  The  twenty-five  were  reduced  by  lot  to 
nine  and  the  nine  elected  forty-five.  Then  the  forty-five  were 
reduced  by  lot  to  eleven,  and  the  eleven  chose  the  forty-one,  who 
actually  elected  the  doge.  As  the  oligarchical  element  in  the  con- 
stitution developed,  the  more  important  functions  of  the  ducal 
office  were  assigned  to  other  officials,  or  to  administrative  boards, 
and  he  who  had  once  been  the  pilot  of  the  ship  became  little  more 
than  an  animated  figurehead,  properly  draped  and  garnished. 
On  state  occasions  he  was  surrounded  by  an  increasing  amount 
of  ceremonial,  and  in  international  relations  he  had  the  status  of  a 
sovereign  prince  of  the  first  rank.  But  he  was  under  the  strictest 
surveillance.  He  must  wait  for  the  presence  of  ^thcr  officials 
before  opening  despatches  from  foreign  powers;  he  was  for- 
bidden to  leave  the  city  and  was  not  allowed  to  possess  any 
property  in  a  foreign  land.  To  quote  H.  F.  Brown,  "  his  pomp 
was  splendid,  his  power  Umited;  he  appears  as  a  symbol  rather 
than  as  a  factor  in  (he  constitution,  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  impersonal  oligarchy."  The  office,  however,  was  main- 
tained until  the  closing  days  of  the  republic,  and  from  time  to 
time  it  was  held  by  men  who  were  able  to  make  it  something  more 
than  a  sonorous  title.  The  bst  doge  was  Lodovico  Manin,  who 
abdicated  in  May  1797,  when  Venice  passed  under  the  power  of 
Napoleon. 

In  Genoa  the  institution  of  the  doge  dates  from  tjjp.  At 
first  he  was  elected  without  restriction  and  by  popular  suffrage, 
holding  office  for  life;  but  after  the  reform  effected  by  Andrea 
Ooriain  1528  thetcrmof  hisofficc  wasrcducedtotwoycars.  At 
the  same  time  plebeians  were  declared  ineligible,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  doge  was  entrusted  to  the  members  of  the  great  and 
the  Ettle  councils,  who  emplo)Kd  for  this  purpose  a  machinery 
almost  as  complex  as  that  of  the  later  Venetians.  The  Napoleonic 
Wars  put  an  end  to  the  office  of  doge  at  Genoa. 

See  CccchcttI,  72  Dote  di  Veiuzia  (1864);  Musatti,  Sima  deOa 
frmtiisimc  duaU  (Padua,  1888);  and  H.  F.  Brown,  ttnice:  a 
Bisltritttt  Stack  (l9}3). 

.  DOQ-FISH,  a  name  appUed  to  several  species  of  the  smaller 
sharks,  and  given  in  common  with  such  names  as  hound  and 
beagle,  owing  to  the  habit  these  fis|ics  have  of  pursuing  or  hunt- 


ing their  prey  in  packs.  The  small-spotted  dogfish  or  rough 
hound  (ScyUium  eanuvh)  and  the  large-spotted  or  nurse  hound 
(ScyUium  ectulus)  arc  also  known  as  ground-sharks.  They 
keep  near  the  sea  bottom,  feeding  chiefly  on  the  smaller  fishes 
and  Crustacea,  and  causing  great  annoyance  to  the  fishermen  by 
the  readiness  with  which  they  take  bait.  They  differ  from  the 
majority  of  sharks,  and  resemble  the  rays  in  being  oviparous. 
The  eggs  are  enclosed  in  semi-transparent  homy  cases,  known  on 
the  British  coasts  as  "  mermaids'  purses,"  and  these  have  tendril- 
like  prolongations  from  each  of  the  four  corners,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  moored  to  sea-weed  or  some  other  fixed  object  near 
the  shore,  until  the  young  dog-fish  is  ready  to  make  its  exit.  The 
larger  of  these  spedes  attains  a  length  of  4  to  s  ft.,  the  smaller 
rarely  more  than  jo  in.  The  picked  dog-fish  (Acantliias  ntltaris, 
formerly  known  as  Sgualus  aeanlhias)  is  pre-eminently  Ike  dog- 
fish. It  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  British  sharks,  and  occurs  in 
the  temperate  seas  of  both  northern,  and  southern  hemispheres. 
It  attains  a  length  of  4  ft.,  but  the  usual  length  is  2  to  3  ft.,  the 
female,  as  in  most  sharks,  being  larger  than  the  male.  The  body  is 
round  and  tapering,  the  snout  projects,  and  the  mouth  is  placed 
ventrally  some  distance  from  the  end  of  the  snout.  There  arc 
two  dorsal  fins,  each  of  which  is  armed  on  its  anterior  edge  with  a 
sharp  and  slightly  curved  spine,  hence  its  name  "  picked."  This 
species  is  viviparous,  the  female  producing  five  to  nine  young  at  a 
birth;  the  young  when  bom  are  9  to  10  in.  long  and  quite  similar 
to  the  parents  in  all  respects  except  size.  It  is  gregarious,  and 
is  abundant  at  all  seasons  everywhere  on  the  British  coasts.  In 
tSjS  an  enormous  shoal  of  dog-fish,  many  square  miles  in  extent, 
appeared  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  when,  says  J.  Couch,  "  they 
were  to  be  found  floating  in  myriads  on  the  surface  of  every 
harbour."  They  are  the  special  enemies  of  the  fi^erman, 
injuring  his  nets,  removing  the  books  from  his  lines,  and  spoiling 
his  fish  for  the  market  by  biting  pieces  out  of  them  as  they  hang 
on  his  lines.  They  are  however  eaten,  both  fresh  and  salted,  by 
fishermen,  especially  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  and  they  are 
sold  regularly  in  the  French  markets. 

DOOOBR  BAHK,  an  extensive  shoal  in  the  North  Sea,  about  60 
m.  E.  of  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  England.  Over  its  most 
elevated  parts  there  is  a  depth  of  only  about  six  fathoms,  but  the 
depth  is  generally  from  ten  to  twenty  fathoms.  It  is  well  known 
as  a  fishing  ground. '  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure;  but  the 
middle  Dutch  daiger  signifies  a  trawling  vessel,  and  was  formerly 
applied  generally  to  the  two-masted  type  of  vessel  employed  in 
the  North  Sea  fisheries,  and  also  to  their  crews  (doggcrmcn)  artd 
the  fish  taken  (dogger-fish).  Off  the  south  end  of  the  bank  an 
engagement  took  phice  between  English  and  Dutch  fleets  in  1781. 
On  the  night  of  the  >tst  of  October  1904  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  Waf^some  British  trawlers  of  the  Hull  fishing  fleet  were 
fired  upon  by  vessels  of  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  under  Admiral 
Rozhdcstvensky  on  its  voyage  to  the  Far  East,  one  trawler  being 
sunk,otherboatsinjurcd,twomenkinedand  six  wounded.  This 
incident  created  an  acute  crisis  in  the  relations  between  Russia 
and  England  for  several  days,  the  Russian  version  being  that  Ihcy 
had  seen  Japanese  torpedo-boats,  but  on  the  28th  Mr  Balfour, 
the  English  prime  minister,  announced  that  the  tsarhadcxprcsscd 
regret  and  that  an  international  commission  would  investigate 
the  facts  with  a  view  to  the  punishment  of  any  responsible 
parties.  The  terms  were  settled  on  25th  November,  the  com- 
mission being  composed  of  five  officers  (British,  Russian,  American 
and  French,  and  one  selected  by  them),  to  meet  in  Paris.  On  the 
2>nd  of  December  the  four  original  members.  Vice-admiral  Sir 
Lewis  Beaumont,  Vice-admiral  Kaznakov  (afterwards  replaced  by 
Vice-admiral  Dubassov),  Rear-admiral  Davis  and  Vice-admiral 
Foumier,  met  and  chose  Admiral  Baron  von  Spaun  (Austria- 
Hungary)  as  the  fifth.  Their  report  was  issued  on  the  asih  of 
February  190$.  While  recognizing  that  the  information  received 
as  to  a  possible  attack  led  the  admiral  to  mistake  the  trawlers  for 
theenemy.the  majorilyof  thecommissioners  held  Rozhdcstvensky 
responsible  for  the  firing  and  its  results,  and  "  being  of  opinion 
that  there  were  no  torpedo-boats  either  among  the  trawlers  nor 
anywhere  near  "  concluded  that  "  the  opening  of  fire  was  not 
justifiable,"  though  they  absolved  him  and  bis  squadron  from 
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discredit  either  to  tbeir  "  mflitaiy  qualities  "or  th^"  hoaunity." 
The  affair  ended  in.  compensation  being  paid  by  the  Russian 
government. 

DOaOETT  (or  Doccrr),'THOHAS  (d.  1721),  English  actor,  was 
bom  in  DubBn,  and  made  his  Erst  appearance  in  London  in  1691 
as  Nincompoop  in  D'Urfey's  LokJot  Money,  In  this  part,  and  as 
Solon  in  the  same  author's  Marriage-kater  matched,  he  gained  the 
favour  of  the  public.  He  foUowcd  Betterton  to  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  creating  the  part  of  Ben,  especially  written  for  him,  in 
Congrcve's  Lovtfor  Lave,  with  which  the  theatre  opened  (1G9S); 
Vid  next  year  played  Young  Hobb  in  his  own  Tke  Country  Wake. 
He  was  associated  with  Cibber  and  others  in  the  management 
of  the  Haymarket  and  Drury  Lane,  and  he  continued  to  play 
comedy  parts  at  the  former  until  his  retirement  in  1713.  Doggett 
U  highly  spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries,  bpth  as  an  actor  and 
as  a  man,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  in  The  Taller  and  Spectator, 
It  was  he  who  in  1715  Founded  the  prize  o{  "  Doggett's  Coat  and 
Badge  "  in  honour  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  "  in  commemoration 
of  his  Majesty  King  George's  happy  Accession  to  the  Brittish 
Throne."  The  prize  was  a  red  coat  with  a  large  silver  badge  on 
the  arm,  bearing  the  white  horse  of  Hanover,  and  the  race  had 
to  be  rowed  annually  on  the  ist  of  August  on  the  Thames,  by  six 
youiig  watermen  who  were  not  to  have  exceeded  the  time  of  their 
apprenticeship  by  twelve  months.  Although  the  first  contest 
took  place  in  r7is,  the  names  of  the  winners  have  only  been 
preserved  since  1791.  The  race  is  still  towed  ^ch  year,  but 
imder  modified  conditions. 

See  Thomas  Doggelt,  Deceased  (London,  190S). 

OOOHA  (Gr.  SiyiM,  from  SiHtr,  to  seem;  literally  "that 
vbich  seemr,  sc.  good  or  true  or  useful "  to  any  one),  a  term  which 
has  passed  through  many  senses  both  general  and  technical,  and 
Is  now  chiefly  used  in  theology.  In  Greek  constitutional  history 
the  decision  of—"  that  which  seemed  good  to  "—an  assembly  was 
called  &  Slryita  (>.e.  decree),  and  throughout  its  history  the  word 
has  generally  implied  a  decision,  or  body  of  decisions  or  opinions, 
offidally  adopted  and  regarded  by  those  who  make  it  as  possess- 
iog  authority.  As  a  technical  term  in  theology,  it  has  various 
shades  of  meaning  according  to  the  degree  of  authority  which  is 
postulated  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  based. 
Thus  it  has  been  used  broadly  of  all  theological  doctrines,  and 
Also  in  a  narrower  sense  of  fundamental  beliefs  only,  confession 
of  which  is  insisted  upon  as  a  term  of  church  communion.  By 
sceptics  the  word  "  dogma  "  is  generally  used  contemptuously, 
for  an  opinion  grounded  not  upon  evidence  but  upon  assertion; 
and  this  attitude  is  so  far  justified  from  the  purely  empirical 
standpoint  that  theological  dogmas  deal  with  subjects  which, 
by  their  very  nature,  are  not  susceptible  of  demonstration  by  the 
methods  of  physical  science.  Again,  popularly,  an  unproved 
ex  cathedra  statement  of  any  kind  is  called  "  dogmatic,"  with 
perhaps  an  insinuation  that  it  is  being  obstinately  adhered  to 
without,  or  beyond,  or  in  defiance  of,  obtainable  evidence.  But 
again  to  "  dogmatize  "  may  mean  simply  to  assert,  instead  of 
be«tating  or  suspending  judgment. 

Three  pre-Christian  or  extra-ecclesiastical  usages  are  recorded 
by  a  half-heretical  churchman,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  (in  Eusebius 
of  Caesarea,  Contra  UarceUum,  i.  4); — Words  which  Adolf 
Hamack  has  placed  on  the  title-page  of  his  larger  History  0/ 
Dofma,  First  there  is  a  medical  usage — empirical  Krriu  dogmatic 
medicine.  On  this  old-world  technical  controversy  we  need  not 
dwell.  Secondly,  there  is  a  philosophical  usage  (e.;.  Cicero, 
Seneca  and  others),.  First  principles — speculative  or  practical — 
are  Siytmra,  Lat.  dccreta,  scita  or  placita.  The  strongest  state- 
ment regarding  the  inviolability  of  such  dogmas  is  in  Cicero's 
Academics,  ii.  chap.  9.  But  we  have  to  remember  that  this  is 
dialogue;  that  die  speaker,  Hortensius,  represents  a  more 
dogmatic  type  of  opinion  than  Cicero's  own;  that  it  b  the 
maxims  of  wisdom,"  not  of  any  special  school,  which  are 
described  as  tmchangeable.'    MarccUus's  third  type  of  dogma  is 

*  Sextus  Emjnricus  (c.  a.d.  340)  denounces  all  forms  of  dosmatisni. 
even  perhaps  the  scepticism. of  definite  denial.  Blaise  Pascal  ana 
Immanud  Kant,  among  others,  have  Sextus's  grouping  in  mind 
when  they  oppose  themtdves  to  "dogmatism"  and  "acepticiam" 


legal  or  political,  the  decree  (says  Uarcellus)  of  the  le^btive 
assembly;  but  it  might  also  be  of  the  emperor  (Luke  ii.  i ;  Acts 
xvii.  7),  or  of  a  church  gathering  (Acts  xvi.  4),  or  of  Old  Testa- 
ment law;  so  especially  in  Philo  the  Jew,  and  in  Flavius  Joscfphus 
(even  perhaps  at  Contra  Apionem,  i.  8). 

While  the  New  'Testament  knows  only  the  political  usage  01 
ilrf}ia,  the  Greek  Fathers  follow  one  which  is  more  in  keeping 
with  philosophical  tradition.  With  few  and  early 
exceptions,  such  as  we  may  note  in  the  Epistle  of  S^» 
Barnabas,  chap,  i.,  they  confine  the  word  to  doctrine. 
Either  dogma  (sing.)  or  dogmas  (plural)  may  be  spoken  of. 
Actually,  as  J.  B.  LJghtfoot  points  out,  the  best  Greek  com- 
mentaton  among  the  Fathera  are  so  dominated  by  this  new  usage, 
that  they  misinterpret  Col.  ii.  14  (30)  and  £ph.  0. 15  of  Christian 
doctrines.  Along  with  this  goes  the  fundamental  Catholic  view  of 
"  dogmatic  faith  " — the  expression  is  as  old  as  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(died  386),  if  not  older — according  to  which  it  consists  in  obedient 
assent  to  the  voice  of  authority.  All  doctrines  are  "  dogmas  "  to 
the  Greek  Fathers,  not  simply  the  central  teachings  of  their 
system,  as  with  the  philosophers.  Very  noteworthy  is  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem's  fourth  Calechctical Discovrseonthe"  Ten  Dogmas" 
(we  might  render  "  Ten  Great  Doctrines  ").  The  figure  ten  may 
be  taken  from  the  commandments,'  as  in  Gregory  Nazianzen's 
later,  and  more  incidental,  decalogue  of  belief.  In  any  case, 
Cyril  marks  out  the  way  for  the  subsequent  division  of  the  creeds 
into  twelve  or  fourteen  "  articles  "  or  heads  of  belief  {see  below). 
In  saying  that  all  doctrines  rank  as  "  dogmas  "  during  the  Greek 
period,  we  ought  to  add  a  qualification.  They  do  so,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  held  to.be  of  authority.  Clement  of  Alexandria  or 
Origen  would  not  call  his  speculations  dogmas.  Yet  these 
audacious  spirits  start  from  a  basis  of  authority,  and  insbt  upon 
bfSoToykL  layntiTuai  {Siromata,  vii.  763).  The  "  dogma  "  or 
"  dogmas  "  of  heretics  are  frequently  mentioned  by  orthodox 
writers.  There  can  be  no  question  of  confining  even  orthodox 
"  dogma  "  to  condliar  decisions  in  an  age  when  definition  is  so 
incomplete;  still,  we  do  meet  with  references  to  the  Nicene 
"  dogma  "  (e.g.  letter  in  Thcodorct,  B.E,  u.  1$).  But  dogma 
is  not  yet  technical  fcr  what  is  Christian  or  churchly.  The 
word  which  emerges  in  Greek  for  that  purpose  is  "  orthodox," 
"  orthodoxy,"  as  in  John  of  Damascus  (d.  760),  or  as  in  the 
official  title  still  claimed  by  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  of  the 
East. 

Latin  Fathers  bondw  the  word  "  dogma,"  though  sparingly, 
and  employ  it  in  all  the  Greek  usages.  .Something  novd  is  added 
by  Jerome's  phrase  (in  the  De  viris  illustribus,  cc. 
xxxi.,  dx.)  ecclesiastica  dogmata, — found  again  in  tite     ^^^ 
title  of  the  trcatiscnowgenerally  ascribed  to  Gennadius, 
and  occurring  once  more  in  another  writer  of  southern  Gaul.* 
The  phrase  is  a  serviceable  one,  contrasting  church  teachings 
with  heretical "  dogmas."    But  the  main  Latin  use  of  dogma  in 
patristic  times  is  found  in  Vincent  of  Lerins  (d.  c.  450)  in  his  brief 
but  influential  Comm^nitorium;     again  from  southern  Gaul. 
Thereafter  the  usage  gradually  drops.     In  Thomas    jj_^ 
Aquinas*  it  does  not  once  occur.   On  the  other  hand     jjjjj]*' 
Thomas  has  his  own  technical  name — doctrine  (sing.)     "*•"■ 
or  rather  sacra  doctrina;   and  this  expression  holds  its  ground, 
though  the  usage  of  Abelard,  Thedogia,  was  destined  to  an  even 
more  important  place  (see  Theology).  Another  medieval  usage 
of  importance  is  the  division  of  the  creed  into  twelve  articles 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  apostles,  who,  according  to  a 
legend  already  found  in  Rufinus  (d.  410)  On  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
composed  that  formula  by  contributing  each  a  single  sentence. 

alike.  A  new  shade  of  condemnation  for  dogmas  as  things  merely 
assumed  comes  to  be  noticeable  here,  especially  in  Kant. 

■  But  there  is  a  variant  reading— eleven— supported  by  a  diScrcnt 
arrangement. 

•  Quoted  by  C  H.  Turner  in  Journal «/  Theol.  Studies  (Oct.  1906, 
and  cf.  Oct.  1905).  G.  Elmenhorst's  statement,  that  Musanus  and 
Didymus  id  an  earlier  age  wrote  treatises  with  the  name  De  ecclesi* 
aslicis  doematiius,  seems  a  plain  blunder,  if  we  compare  Jerome's 
Latin  with  Eusebius's  Greek. 

•"  So  fiet  uns  behmni  "—J.  B.  Heinrich,  "  Dogma,"  in  Wet>« 
and  Welte's  (Catholic)  Kirchenlexiion. 
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The  division  is  (oimd  applied  abo  to  the  "  Nlcene-Constantino- 
potitaa  "  creed,  both  in  East  and  West.  Sometimes  fourteen 
■rtides  are  detected  (jia  dtba  creed),  7-I-7;  tlie  sacred  numl>er 
twice  over.' 

Tlie  Refoimatipn  set  op  a  new  idea  of  taitli,  or  recurred  to  one 
of  the  oldest  of  all.  Faith  was  not  belief  in  authoritative  teach* 
logs;  it  was  tnist  in  the  promises  of  God  and  in  Jesus 
JJ^JJ^  Christ  as  their  fulfilment.  But  the  Protestant  view 
was  apt  to  seem  intangible,  and  the  influence  of  the 
learned  tradition  was  strong — for  a  time,  indeed,  doctrine  was 
more  cultivated  among  Protestants  than  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  result  was  a  structure  which  is  welt  named  the  Protestant 
scholasticism.  The  new  view  of  faith  is  bracketed  with  the  old, 
and  practically  neutralized  by  it;  as  was  already  the  case  in 
Melanchtlmn's  theological  definitions  in  the  1552-1553  edition  of 
Loci  Communts,  also  printed  in  other  works  by  him.  This  brings 
back  again  the  Catholic  view  of  "  dogmatic  faith." 
•  The  word  "  article  "  for  a  time  holds  the  field.  Pope  Leo  X. 
in  1520  condemns  among  other  propositions  of  Martin  Luther's 
j^^^.  the  twenty-seventh—"  Certvm  al  in  manu  Papae,  ant 
"*"^  udcsiae,  prorsiu  turn  etu  tialuere  arlictdosjidei  (imo  ntc 
leges  morum  scu,  bcnorum  eperum)."  The  Augsburg  Confession 
(1530)  is  divided  into  numerous  "articles,"  while  Luther's 
Lesser  Catechism  gathers  Christianity  under  three  "  articles  " — 
Creation,  Redemption,  Sanctificatioa.  Where  modems  would 
speak  of  the  "  doctrine  "  of  this  or  that,  Lutherans  especially, 
but  also  churchmen  of  other  communions,  wrote  upon  this  or 
that "  article."  Nikolaus  Hunnius  (kiaa^,  &c.,  1626),  A. 
Quenstcdt  (c.  1685)  and  others — in  a  controversial  interest,  to 
blacken  the  CalviiUsts  still  more— distinguished  which  articles 
were  "  fundamentaL"  Modem  Lutberanism  (G.  Thomasius, 
DetmenteuUdOe,  1S74-1S76,  influenced  by  T.  F.  D.  Kliefoth 
1839)  speaks  rather  of  "central  dogmas";*. and  the  Roman 
Ottholic  J.  B.  Heinrich'  is  willing  to  speak  of  "fundamental 
dogmas,"  those  which  must  be  knom  for  salvation;  those  for 
which  "implicit"  faith  does  not  suffice.  When  Addis  and 
Arnold's  CatMie  Dictianary  denounces  thf  conception  of  central 
dogmas,  what  they  desire  to  exclude  as  uncatholic  is  the  Itelicf 
that  dogmas  lying  upon  the  circumference  may  be  questioned  or 
perhaps  denieid.*  "This  suggests  the  great  ambiguity  both  in 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  writers  of  the  17th  century  as  to 
the  relation  between  "  articles ''  and  "  dogmas."  Many  writers 
in  each  communion  felt  that  an  "article"  is  a  higher  thing. 
Others,  in  each  communion,  made  the  identification  absolute. 
Perhaps  the  Roman  theologians  of  that  age  were  more  concemed 
than  the  Protestants  to  draw  a  line  round  necessary  truths.  This 
attempt  was  made  by  Dr  Henry  Holdcn  (Z>rr.  fida  AHatym, 
1651)  in  connexion  with  the  word  "  articles.' " 
'  Another  term  to  be  considered  is  decretum,  th^old  Latin 
equivalent  for  Uy/ta.  Another  of  Luther's  assertions  branded 
-^  by  the  pope  in  I52»— the   twenty-ninth — claimed 

liberty  jidieandi  eoHciliontm  decreta.  On  the  other 
band,  the  Augsburg  Confession  protests  its  loyalty  to  the  decretum 
of  Nice.  What  Protestantism  saw  in  the  distant  past,  Trent 
naturally  recognized  in  the  present.  Every  one  of  its  own  find- 
ings is  a  4e(T(/iiiii— except  five,  among  the  sacramental  chapters, 
each  of  which  is  headed  doclrina.  Holden  again  quotes  the 
(indefinite)  detretum  of  the  Council  of  Basel  regarding  the 
Immaculate  Conception. 

The  word  •"  dogma  "  was  however  to  revive,  and,  with  more 
or  leas  success,  to  differentiate  itself  from  "  doctrine."  Early 
writcn  of  the  modem  period,  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  use 
t  ■  See  C.  Hoffmann,  Fidet  imfUcHa,  vol.  i.  (1903),  pp.  82,  Ac ;  and 
cf.  the  I7th<entucy  creed  of  Bishop  Mogilas  adopted  by  the  whole 
Greek  Church. 

'A.  Schwetzer's  PnUOant  CetUnt  Dt(mat  (t8;S4-r8s6)  was  an 
historical  study  of  Reformed,  i^.  Calvinist-Zwinfilan  theology. 

■  "  Dogma,'  Ac,  in  Wetzer  and  Welte's  XirebmlexUm. 
.    *The  distinction  of  pure  and  mixed  articles — those  of  revelation 
and  those  taught  in  common  by  revelation  and  natural  theolo^ 
— reappear*  in  modern  Roman  Catholic  theology  as  a  distinction 
between  pure  and  mixed  dormas. 

*  Luther's  SchmallcaMen  Articles  and  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England  should  also  be  nientioaed. 


it  frequently  of  heretics;  thus  the  Augsburg  Confession  piptestt 
that  the  Protestants  have  carefully  avoided  aosa  dofmata. 
A  Roman  Catholic  writer,  Jan  Driedo  of  Louvain, 
revives  the  reference  to  Ecclenaslica  dotmata — Dt  ^"'"iJIli 
ecclenaiticis  scrifluris  ti  dogmalibus  (1533) — using  ^^ 
the  word,  though  not  exclusively  yet  emphatically,  of 
teaxhings  extra  canortemscripluraesacrae,  Philip  Melanchthon'A 
preface  to  his  Loci  communes  (ed.  1535)  protests  that  he  has 
not  expressed  himself  de  ulh  dogmate — on  any  point  of  doctrine— 
without  careful  consideration  of  what  has  biecn  said  before  him. 
Richard  Hooker  (d.  1600)  in  bk.  viii.  of  Eed.  Polity  (pub.  1648 
or  perhaps  1651)  quotes  Thomas  Staplcton,  the  Roman  Catholic 
(.De  principiis  doclrinolibus  fidei,  1579),  on  the  royal  right  01 
duty  to  enforce  "  dogmas,"  and  adds  a  gloss  of  his  own — "  very 
articles  of  the  faith,"— a  surprising  and  probably  isolated  usage. 
Many  identified  Dogmas  and  Articles  by  levelling  down  at 
broadening  out;  but  Hooker  levels  up.  'The  statement  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (i  545-1 562)  may  be  quoted  here.  The  Council 
will  rely  chiefly  upon  Scripture '  in  rcjormandis  dogmalibus  el 
irulaurandis  in  ecdesia  meribus;  the  Roman  reply  to  the  two 
sets  of  arlieuli  of  Augsburg,  and  the  Roman  counterpart  to 
the  (later)  Protestant  assertion  that  the  Bible'  is  the  "only  rule 
of  faith  and  practice."  At  Trent,  therefore,  once  more,  dogma 
means  doctrine.  It  still  means  "  doctrine  "  when  the  collected 
dccrela  of  Trent  bear  on  their  title-page  (r564)  reference  to  an 
Index  dogmaliem  et  rtformalionis;  but  hen  "  dogma  "  is  already 
verging  towards  the  narrower  and  more  precise  sense — truth  de> 
fined  by  church  authority.  In  other  words,  it  is  already  edging 
away  from  its  identification  with  (all  or  any)  doctrines.  On  the 
Protestant  side  the  identity  is  still  clear  in  the  Lutherati  Formula 
of  Concord  (1577).  This  creed  formulates  its  relation  to  Scripture 
over  and  over,  as  the  one  regvla  by  which  all  dogmata  are  to  be 
tried.  That  characteristic  Protestant  assertion  had  been  still 
earlier  pushed  to  the  front  in  "  Reformed  "  creeds,  e.g.  the  First 
Helvetic  Confession  (1536),  and  msm  notably  in  the  Second 
(1566). 

Protestant  creeds  had  dearly  affirmed  that  nothing  possessed 
authority  which  wu  »«( in  Scriplure:  in  a  short  time,  Protestant 
theologians— following  an  impulse  common  to  all   pfg^m-^ 
Christian    communions — define     more    sharply  the    imPrv 
identity  of  what  b  authoritative  with  the  letter  of  imtml 
Scripture,  and  call  these  entire  contents  dogmas.    Here   jSj?"  • 
then,  under  Protestant  scholasticism  (Lutheran  and 
Reformed),  we  have  the  first  perfectly  definite  conception  -of 
dogma,  and  the  most  definite  ever  reached.  Dogma  is  the  whole 
text  of  the  Bible,  doctrinal,  historical,  scientific,  or  what  not. 
Thus  dogma  is  revealed  and  is  infallibly  true.  Dogma  is  doctrine, 
viz.  that  body  of  doctrines  and  related  facts  which  God  Himself 
has  propounded  for  dogmatic  faith.    Every  true  dogma,  says 
Johann  Gerhard  '—the  most  representative  figure  of  Lutheran 
scholasticism — occun  in  plain  terms  somewhere  fai  Scripture. 

Over  against  these  sweeping  assumptions  and  deductions,  the 
Roman  (^tholic  Church  had  to  build  up  its  own  statement  of  the 
basis  of  belief.  Its  eariy  controversialists — like  Driedo 
or  Cardinal  Bcllarmine — meet  assertions  such  as  SS^,. 
Gerhard's  with  a  flat  denial.  The  great  dogmas  are  not,  nji  i 
literally  and  verbally,  in  the  Bible.  Along  with  the 
Bible  we  must  accept  unwritten  traditions;  the  Council  of  Trent 
makes  this  perfectly  clear.  But  not  any  and  every  tradition; 
only  such  as  the  church  stamps  with  her  approval.  And  that 
raises  the  question  whether  the  church  has  not  a  further  part  to 
play?  A.  M.  Faurbaim  holds  that  D.  Petavius's  great  work  De 
theologicis  dogmatibus  (especially  the  tst  vol.,  1644)  made  the 
word  "  dogma  "  current  for  doctrines  which  vxreouUuritatite  as 
formulated  by  the  church.  We  must,  keep  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  question  is  not  simply  one  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  word.  The 
equation  holds,  more  firmly  than  eyer;  dogma  °>  the  contents  of 

*  That  seems  to  be  what  is  meant. 

'  Eariy  Protestantism  lived  too  much  In  (he  thought  of  JustiScatlon 
to  mark  out  the  boundaries  ol  creed  with  this  scholastic  precision. 

*  Loci   eommuna    (1610-1622},   on    Interpretation  q(   S*cn4 
Scripture,  Iz.  149. 
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faith.  It  Ins  to  be  esUblished  en  tlie  Ronun  Catholic  tide 
that  faith  (or  dogma;  the  two  are  inseparable)  deals  with  divine 
truths  historically  revealed  long  ago  but  now  administered  with 
authority,  according  to  God's  will,  by  the  church.  The  English- 
man Henry  Holdcn  (see  above),  the  Frenchman  Veronius 
(Francois  Vcron,  S.J.,  iS7S-ifi49)  in  his  SitU  gliUraU  dt  la  Joy 
caUulique  (i6s>),  the  German  Philipp  Ned  Chrismann,'  in  Ms 
Reiatafidei  ulMUae  ct  coOtctio  dopnalum  eredendonm  (1791),' 
all  work  at  this  task.  Dogmas  or  article*  of  faith  (taken  as 
synonymous)  depend  upon  revelation  In  Scripture  or  tradition, 
as  confirmed  by  the  church  whether  acting  in  general  ooundls  or 
through  the  pope  (bi  some  undefined  wax;  Holden)— in  general 
councils  or  by  universal  consent  (Chiisnunn;  of  bishops  ?  the 
definite  Galilean  theory?).  Veronius  is  willing  to  waive  the 
difficult  point  of  church  infallibility  as  the  Council  of  Trent  did 
not  define  it.  Holden  insists  strongly  upon  infallibility.  Church 
traditions  are  infallible;  and  church  dogmas  reach  us  (from  the 
original  revelation)  through  an  infaUible  medium,  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  the  Protestants  sadly  lack.  In  Chrismann  the 
word  "dogma  "has  superseded  the  word  "article";  Holden  uses 
both,  though  "  article  "  has  the  preponderance.  All  three  writers 
seek  to  draw  a  sharp  line  round  what  is  "  of  faith."  Hence  in 
Chrismann  (who  is  in  other  respects  the  most  definite  of  the 
three)  we  have  a  view  of  dogma  almost  as  dearwrut  as  that  of 
the  Protestant  schoolmen.  Dogmas  are  mealed;  dogmas  are 
in/altUU;  the  church  is  infallible  on  dogmas  (for  this  statement 
be  cites  Muvatori)  and  on  nolking  d^e. 

This  whole  period  of  theology,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catliolic, 
is  statical  Men  are  defining  and  protecting  the  positions  they 
have  inherited;  they  do  not  think  of  progress.  And  yet  the 
Ronuin  Catholic  Church  had  upon  its  hands  one  great  unsettled 
question — the  thesis  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin. 
This  became  the  standing  type  of  an  assertion  which,  while 
favoured  by  the  church  and  on  the  very  veige  of  dogma,  was  yet 
not  a  dogma* — till  the  definition  came  through  Pius  IX.  in 
1854.  Here  then  the  frontier  of  dogma  had  unquestionably 
moved  forward.  Its  conception  must  beconte  dynamic;  there 
was  need  of  some  theory  of  development  like  J.  U.  Newman's 
(1845).  It  does  not  happen,  however,  that  the  papal  definition  of 
1854  employs  the  vmd  "  dogma  ";  that  honour  was  withheld 
from  the  word  until  the  Vatican  decrees  of  1870  afiSrmcd  the 
personal  infallibihty  of  the  pope  as  dnimlut  retdalitm  dopM. 
With  this,  one  line  of  tendency  in  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 
reached  its  climax;  the  pope  and  the  council  use  "  dogma  "  in  a 
distinctive  sense  for  what  is  definitely  formulated  by  authority. 
But  there  is  another  Une  of  tendency.  The  same  council  defines 
not  indeed  dogma  but  faith — inseparable  from  dogma— as' 
(t)  revealed,  (a)  in  Scripture  or  (i)  in  unwritten  tradition,  and 
(i)  taught  by  the  church,  (o)  in  formulated  decrees,  or  (i)  in 
her  ordinary  maglstcrium.  This  is  a  correction  of  Chrismann. 
Not  only  does  the  correction  involve  the  substitution  of  papal 
authority  for  a  universal  consent  of  "  pastors "  and  "  the 
faithful ";  it  also  deliberately  tanks  the  unformulated  teachings 
of  the  church  on  paints  of  doctrine  as  no  less  defide  than  those 
formulated.  This  amounts  to  a  serious  warning  against  trying  to 
draw  a  definite  line  round  dogma.'  The  modem  Roman  Catholic 
temper  must  be  eager  to  believe  and  eager  to  submit.  New 
dogmas  have  been  precipitated  more  than  once  during  the  igth 
ceotuty ;  there  may  still  be  others  held  in  solution  in  the  church's 
teaching.  If  so,  these  are  likely  one  day  to  ciystaUiie  into  full 
dogmas;  and,  even  while  not  yet  "  declared,"  they  have  the 
tame  claim  upon  faith. 

Thus  there  seems  to  be  a  measure  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
Church  of  Rome  now  calls  "  dogma  " — only  in  part  reheved  by 

>  Three  writers  mentiooed  in  Wetttr*!  and  Wdte's  KInktnlexikm. 

'Also  quoted  as  having  appeared  ■74s.  but  that  is  an  error;  he 
quotes  F.  A.  Blau,  On  Ou  Rule  aj  FaiA  (Mains.  1780).  See  further 
the  sketch  of  Chnsmann  in  AUfmeint  intxht  BioffapUt,  supple- 


>C.  PeiTDne,  (.(.  D<  iMmaevltIa  B.  V.  tiariu  comctphi;  an 
ionuAu  dtcnto  dtfiniri  pottUl  (1847). 

_^^Thcse  djvinons  and  subdivuions  are  not  numbered  ia  the 
,  as  for  deamess  they  have  been  nurabCTed  above. 


the  distioction  between  "  dogmas  strictly  "  and  mac  "  dogmatic 
truths."  Again,  the  assertion  that  the  church  is  infallible  upon 
some  questions,  not  belonging  to  the  area  of  revelation  (properly 
ao-called  in  Roman  Catholic  theology) ,  destroys  the  ulentification 
of  "  dogmas  "  with  "  infallible  certainties  "  which  we  noted  both 
in  the  Protestant  schoolmen  and  in  Cbrismaim.  The  identifica- 
tion of  dogma  with  revelation  remains,  with  another  distindion 
in  support  of  it,  between  "  material  dogmas  "  (all  scriptural  or 
traditional  truth)  and  "  formal "  or  ecclesiastically  formulated 
dogmas.*  On  .the  other  hand,  there  is  absolute  certainty  on  a 
point  long  disputed.  (2uestloni  about  church  authority  an 
henceforth  questions  about  the  pope's  authority.  What  he  calls 
heresy,  under  the  sanction  of  excommunication  or.  that  more 
formal  excommunication  known  as  anathema,  is  heresy.  What 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  condemn  even  in  milder  terms  as  bad 
doctrine  is  infallibily  condemned;  that  is  certain,  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  tell  us,  though  not  yet  dcfiie. 

Finally  we  have  to  glance  at  a  new  Ust  of  definitions  which 
perhaps  in  some  cases  seek  more  or  less  to  formulate  fflo<krD 
Protestant  ideas,  but  which  in  general  represent  rather  the  world 
of  disinterested  historical  scholanhip.  Tliat  world  of  the  learned 
offers  us  noo-dogmatic  definitions,  drawn  up  from  the  outside; 
definitions  which  do  not  share  the  root  assumptions  either  of 
Catholicism  or  of  post-Reformation  Protestant  orthodoxy.-  It 
might  have  been  biest  to  surrender  the  term  "  dogma  "  to  the 
dogmatists;  but  few  schokus  have  consented  to  do  so. 

I.  We  may  brush  aside  the  view*  for  which  J.  C.  DSderlein,' 
J.  A.  A.  Tittmann,  and  more  recently  C.  F.  A.  Kahnis  are 
quoted.  According  to  this  definition,  "dogma"  means  the 
opinion  of  some  individual  theologian  of  distinction.  That  might 
be  a  conceivable  development  of  usage.  It  has  been  said  that 
peiaons  who  dislike  authority  often  show  great  devotion  to 
"authorities";  and  the  word  dogma  might  make  a  similar 
transition.  But,  in  its  case,  such  a  usage  would  constitute  4 
violent  break  with  the  post.' 

a.  Though  there  is  no  formal  definition  in  the  passage,  It  is 
worth  recording  that,  towards  the  end  of  his  Chief  End  of  Reteta- 
lioH  (1881),  A.  B.  Bruce  sharply  contrasts  "  dogmas  of  theology  " 
with  "doctrines  of  faith."'  While  he  manifests  no  wholesale 
dislike  to  doctrine,  such  as  is  seen  in. the  Broad  Church  school, 
Bruce  inverts  the  Catholic  estimate.  Dogma  stands  lowest,  not 
highest.  It  seems  hardly  better  than  a  <aput  mortuum,  out  of 
relation  to  the  original  faith  or  the  original  facts  that  are  held 
to  have  given  it  birth.  There  is  more  than  a  touch  of  Matthew, 
Arnold  in  this;  though,  while  Arnold  held  nothing  in  religious 
experience  beyond  morahty  to  be  objectively  genuine,  Bruce 
believed  in  God's  "gracious"  purpose.* 

3.  Much  mora  Gke  Chrismann's  view  is  the ."  generally 
accepted  position  "  among  Protestant  Kbolais,  as  its  leading 
representative  to-day,  F.  Loots,  has  called  it;*  the  doctrine 
enforced  within  any  one  church  community  is  dogma.  This 
definition  is  significant.  It  means  that  historians  recognize 
the  pecuUar  importance  of  those  beliefs  which  are  constitutive  of 
church  agreement;  and  it  finds  some  support  from  the  philo- 
sophical and  political  associations  of  ancient  "  dogma."  Also 
Roman  Catholic  writers  could  accept  the  definition  in  so  far  as 

*  Three  sones  apparently  (i)  the  chtrch's  formal  decrees,  (3)  the 
church's  general  teaching,  (3)  points  of  revelatkiQ  which  the  chui^ 
may  not  yet  have  overtaicen.  Per  eontra,  much  that  was  only 
"  implictt  in  the  deporit  of  faith  has  become  "  explicit  "  in  dogma. 
(The  reader  must  note  that  "  implicit  "  is  used  here  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  referred  to  earlier  in  thb  article.  Here,  church  dogma 
has  explicated  what  was  implicit  in  revelation.  There,  the  un- 
learned accept  bjr  imflieation,  i.e.  by  a  general  acceptance  of  church 
belief  and  teachmg,  dogmas  they  pcniaps  have  never  beard  of. 
Both  usages  are  current  in  Roman  Catholic  theology.) 

'  Or  the  view  of  D.  Schenkel,  that  dogma  js  what  is  eofoned  by 
civil  and  criminal  taw. 

'  Cf.  also  preface  to  snd  ed.  pp.  fac,  x. 

■  Cf.  pp.  S79,  >8a;  the  undogmatic  words  of  religioas  emotion  are 
"  thrown  out,  not  at  "  a  doud  mistaken  for  a  mountain,"  but  at  a 
"  majestic  "  and  "  veritable  mountain  range." 

■  See  art.  "  Doemcngeschichte  "  in  Heczog-Haucfc's  RtaUncyU. 
far  prol.  Tkeol.  Cf,  abo  Prof.  Loofs's  leilfadeu  mm  SMtnm  der 
DotmengeseUeJU*. 
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their  own  church's  authoritative  teachings  are  concerned.  But 
can  a  historian  separate  the  opinions  which  rose  to  authority 
in  the  church  from  the  other  opinions  which  succumbed?  Or 
the  accepted  modifications  of  a  theory  from  those  which  were 
rejected?  Again,  can  we  substitute  (iurch  authority  for  that 
which  is  always  the  backgroimd  of "  dogma  "  as  interpreted  from 
inside — divine  authority?*  Or,  again,  can  we  say  definitely 
which  doctrines  are  "  enforced  "  in  Protestant  communions  and 
so  are  "  dogmas  "?  It  has  even  been  asserted  by  A.  Schweizer 
{Christliche  Glaubcnslehrc  nach  prot.  Grundsdtzen,  1863-1872) 
that  Protestantism  ought  not  to  speak  of  dogmas  at  all,  except 
as  things  of  its  imperfect  past.^  And  historically  it  seems  plain 
that — since  the  age  of  Protestant  scholasticism — there  has  been 
nothing  in  Protestant  church  life  to  which  the  name  "  dogma  " 
can  be  assigned,  without  dropping  a  good  deal  of  its  original 
connotation.  Dogma  is  no  longer'  held  to  be  of  immediate 
divine  authority.  Hence  Catholic,  and  scicntiiac  or  historical, 
definitions  of  dogma  arc  on  different  planes.  They  never  properly 
mect.^ 

4.  A.  Hamack  varies  in  his  usage.  He  is  not  prepared 
to  exclude  the  great  medieval  pronouncements,  or  the  modern 
Roman  Catholic  definitions,  from  the  list  of  dogmas;  but  on  the 
whole  he  prefers  to  keep  in  view  "  one  historical  species  " — Loofs 
suggests  that  he  ought  perhaps  rather  to  say  one  individual  type 
— that  greatest  group  of  Christian  dogmas  which  "  was  created  by 
the  Greek  spirit  upon  the  soil  of  the  gospel "  (IlisL  of  Dogma,  Eng. 
Ir.,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  21,  22).  Thus  Ilarnack  agrees  with  Catholic 
theologians  in  holding  that,  in  the  fuUest  sense,  there  is  no  dogma 
except  the  Catholic.  He  differs,  of  course,  in  holding  dogma  to  be 
obsolete  now.  While  Protestants,  he  thinks,  have  undermined  it 
by  a  deeper  conception  of  faith,'  Roman  Catholics  have  come  to 
attach  more  value  to  obedience  and  "  imphcit  belief "  than 
to  knowledge;  and  even  the  Eastern  Church  lives  to-day  by 
the  cultus  more  than  by  the  vision  of  supernatural  truth.  Again, 
Harnack  gravely  differs  from  Catholic  dogmatists  in  assigning 
a  historical  origin  to  what  in  their  view  is  essentially  divine — 
supernatural  in  origin,  supernatural  even  in  its  declaration  by  the 
church.  If  they  do  not  deny  that  Greek  philosophy  has  entered 
into  Christian  doctrine,  they  consider  it  a  colourless  medium  used 
in  fixing  the  contents  of  revelation.  In  all  this,  Ilarnack  speaks 
from  a  point  of  view  of  his  own.  He  is  no  friend  of  Catholicism 
or  of  dogma.  Perhaps  his  detachment  makes  for  clearness  of 
thought;  Ixwfs's  friendliness  towards  dogma,  but  in  a  much 
humbler  sense  than  the  Catholic,  involves  the  risk  of  confusion. 

Both  Loofs  and  Hamack  contrast  with  "  dogma  *'  the  work 
of  individual  thinkers,  calling  the  latter  "  theology."  Hence 
they  and  other  authorities  wish  to  see  "  History  of  Dogma  " 
supplemented  by  "  Histories  of  Theology."  Our  usual  English 
phrase,"  History  of  Doctrine  "  ignores  that  distinction. 

5.  A  place  must  be  made  for  the  definition  proposed  by  a 
philosopher,  J.  M.  E.  McTaggarL  In  Some  Dogmas  of  Religion 
(1906),  he  uses  "dogma"  of  affirmations,  whether  supported 
by  reasoning  or  merely  asserted,  if  they  claim  "  metaphysical  " 
value,  metaphysics  being  defined  as  "  the  systematic  study  of  the 
ultimate  nature  of  reality."  Briefly,  a  dogma  is  what  claims 
ultimate,' not  relative,  truth.  This  agrees  with  one  feature  in 
ordinary  literary  usage — the  contrast  between  "  dogmatizing  " 
and  suspending  judgment,  or  taking  refuge  in  conjecture.  But  it 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  Loofs  does  not  speak  merely  as  a  historian. 
He  places  himself  in  a  sense  within  the  dogmatic  circle  by  his  declara- 
tion that  guidance  is  to  be  expected  from  developments — in  a  "  free 
ProtcsUnt  evangelical  spirit  " — out  of  the  old  confessions  of  the 
Protestant  churches.  This  belief  may  be  called  what  Loofs  has 
called  Harnack's  definition  of  dt^ma — individtuU  berechtigt,  and 
perhaps  nur  indtviduell.  Others,  who  hold  no  less  strongly  to 
theological  progress  by  evolution,  not  revolution,  will  hesitate  to 
grant  that  the  nne  of  advance  pa5vses  throu(;h  the  symbolical  bookb. 

*  Cf.  DoflMATlc  TiiEOLOGV,  and  the  footnote  abova 
'  Unless  in  certain  confined  circles. 

•When  Loofs  declares  (art.  *'Dogmenjteschichte"  in  Hcrzo(t- 
Hauck's  RealencybL,  1898)  that  duj[ma  ts  UiUorically  efiuivalent  to 
reiula  fidei,  he  is  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  "  dogma  "  of  his  own 
church  as  stated  in  the  Formula  of  Concord.     Sec  above. 

*Here  oerhaps  Harnack  speaks  from  inside  his  own  type  of 
religious  faith;  but  not  from  inside  dogma. 


ignores  another  quality  marked  out  in  common  speech — that  in 
respect  of  which  "  dogmatism  "  is  opposed  to  proof.  Also  it  omits 
the  political  or  social  reference  so  much  insisted  on  by  Loofs  and 
others.  There  are  materials  for  misunderstanding  here. 

6.  A  very  different  view  is  implied  in  the  symbolo-fidiisme  of 
Athanase  Sabatier  and  some  other  French  Protestants:  religious 
dogma  consists  of  symbols  in  contrast  to  a  scientific  gnosis  of 
reality.  This  is  a  radical  version  of  the  cariy  Protestant  idea  of 
faith,  and  yields  a  theory  of  what  in  English  wc  call  "  doctrine." 
More  precisely,  it  is  a  theory  of  what  doctrine  ought  to  be,  or  a 
deeper  analysis  of  its  nature;  it  is  not  a  statement  of  what 
doctrine  has  been  heM  to  be  in  the  past.  And  therefore  the 
definition  does  not  proceed  from  historical  scholarship.  Nor  yet 
does  it  throw  h'ght  upon  "  dogma,"  if  dogma  is  to  be  distinguished 
— somehow — from  doctrine. 

Literature. — Matthew  Arnold's  Literature,  and  Dogma  (1873)  is 
important  for  literary  usage:  cf.  A.  B.  Bruce,  op.cit.  Classical  and 
early  Christian  usages,  E,  Hatch.  Hibbcrt  Led.  (1888),  pp.  119.  130; 
J.  B.  Lightfoot  on  Colossians  ii.  14  (20):  W.  Schmidt,  Dogmatik, 
vol.  i.  (1895) — many  quotations  in  exUnso;  C.  Stange,  Das  Dogma 
und  seine  Bcurtcilung  in  der  neueren  Dogmengeschtchte  (1898) — a 
pamphlet  protesting  against  what  Loofs  terms  the  "  generally 
accepted  view."  Articles  in  the  (Roman  Catholic)  KirchenUxikon  of 
WetzerandWclte.2ndcd;  (by  Mergenrdthcrand  Kaulcn).i882-i90i, 
Arts.  "  Dogmatik  "  (J.  Kostlin),  "  Dogmengcschichte  "  (F.  Loofs) 
in  HerzoR-Hauck's  Encykl.  /.  prot.  Thcol.  (vol.  iv.,  1898).  Art. 
"ClaubensartikeJ"  in  previous  ed.  (Hcrzog-Plitt,  vol.  v.,  1879)  by 
C.  F.  Kline  and  L.  F.  Schocberlein.  For  works  on  the  history  of 
dogma  sec  Theology.    See  also  Dogmatic  Theology.    (R.  Ma.) 

DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY,  the  name  usually  given  in  modern 
times  to  the  systematic  study  of  Christian  doctrine  or  of  dogma 
in  the  widest  sense  possible  (see  Dogma).  Among  the  many 
terms  used  in  the  early  days  of  Protestant  theology  to  denote  the 
great  systems,  three  deserve  special  notice — Thetic  Theology, 
Positive  Theology,  Dogmatic  Theology.  "  Thetic  theology  "  is 
connected  with  academic  life.  It  recalls  the  literal  and  original 
meaning  of  graduation  "  theses,"  also  Martin  Luther's  memorable 
theses  and  the  replies  made  to  him.  "  Thetic  theology,"  a  name 
now  obsolete,  naturally  included  the  whole  of  doctrine,  i.f.  what- 
ever would  be  argued  for  or  against;  and  "  dogmatic  theology  " 
came  into  use  absolutely  as  a  synonymous  expression.  "  Positive 
theology  "  is  also  a  term  employed  by  Pctau  {De  theclogicis 
dogmatibus,  1644-1650),  and  more  or  less  current  even  to-day  in 
Roman  Catholic  scholarship  (e.g.  Joseph  Turmcl,  Hisloire  dc  la 
tkiologie  positive,  1906).  "  Dogmatic  theology  "  proved  to  havp 
most  vitality  in  it.  After  some  partial  precedents  of  eariy  date 
{e.g.  F.  Turrianus— one  of  the  papal  theologians  at  the  Council  of 
Trent, — Dogmaticus  {fiber?)  dcJuslificatione,  1557),  the  title  "was 
used  in  1659  by  the  Lutheran  Lukas  Fricdrich  Rcinfiard  (1623- 
i683),  professor  of  theology  at  Altdorf  {Synopsis  theologize 
dogmaticac,  eds.  1659,  1660,  1661),  and  his  influence  is  already 
seen  on  the  Reformed  theologian  Andreas  van  Essen  (Esscnius, 
1618-1677),  who,  in  1659,  published  his  Systematis  thcologiae  pars 
prior,  the  tomus  secundus  in  1661,  but  Systematis  dogmalici 
tomus  lertius  et  ultimus  in  1665.  The  same  author  published 
a  shorter  Compendium  thcologiae  dogmaticum  in  1669.  A.  M. 
Fairbairn  holds  that  it  was  the  fame  of  Petau  which  gave  currency 
to  the  new  coinage  "  dogmatic  theology  ";  and  though  the  same 
or  kindred  phrases  had  been  used  repeatedly  by  writers  of  less 
influence  since  Rcinhard  and  Essenius,  F.  Buddeus  (Institutiones 
thcol.  dogmat.,  1723;  Compendium,  17  28)  is  held  to  have  given 
the  expression  its  supremacy.  Noel  Alexandre,  the  Gallican 
divine,  possibly  introduced  it  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(1693;  Theologia  dogmalica  eimoralis).  Both  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  authorities  agree  that  the  expression  was  con- 
nected with  the  new  habit  of  distinguishing  dogmatics  from 
Christian  ethics  or  moral  theology,  though  A.  Schwcizer  denies 
this  of  Rcinhard.  In  another  direction  dogmas  and  dogmatic 
theology  were  also  contrasted  with  truths  of  reason  and  natural 
theology.*  F.  E.  D.  Schleiermacher,  in  his  Kurse  Darslellung 
dcs  tkcologischen  Sludiums,  and  again  in  his  great  System,  Dcr 
christliche  Glaubc  .  .  .  dargestellt,  ingeniously  proposed  to  treat 
dogmatic  as  an  historical  statement,  or  rcport,.of  beliefs  held  io 
*  For  "nuxed  articles.  **Mrt)OG|L|.      f 
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(lie  writer's  communion  at  the  time  of  writing.  He  also  insisted, 
however,  upon  personal  conviction  in  writers  on  dogmatic.  The 
expression  Ctaubcnsldnc — doctrine  of  faith— ^wliich  he  did  much 
to  bring  into  a  wider  currency,  and  which  Schweizer,  the  most 
loyal  of  aJl  his  disciples,  holds  to  be  alone  fitted  for  Protestant  use, 
emphasizes  the  latt(!r  requirement  But  "  dogmatic  '*  has  also 
continued  in  use  among  Protestant  theologians  of  the  Left  no 
less  than  among  the  orthodox.  When  we  consider  the  different 
attitude  towards  dogma  of  Roman  Catholicism,  we  feel  con- 
strained to  question  whether  the  expression  "  dogmatic  theology  *' 
can  be  equally  suitable  for  both  communions.  Roman  theologians 
may  properly  deCine  dogmatic  as  the  scientific  study  of  dogmas; 
Protestant  scholars  have  come  to  use  "  dogma  "  in  ways  which 
make  that  impossible.  Indeed,  many  of  tbera  bid  us  regard 
"  dogmatic  "  as  falling  under  the  history  of  Ikatogy  and  not  of 
dogma  (see  Dooiu).  Still,  usage  is  decisive.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  uproot  the  phrase  "  dogmatic  theology "  among 
Protestants.  When  A.  Hamack'  praises  Schleiermacher's 
description  of  dogmatic  as  "  historical,"  he  lather  strains  the 
meaning  of  the  remark,  and  creates  fresh  confusion.  Hamack's 
point  is  that  "  dogmatic  theology  "  ought  to  be  used  in  a  sense 
corresponding  to  wliat  he  regards  as  the  true  meaning  of 
"  dogma " — Christian  belief  in  its  main  traditional  outlines. 
This  claim  is  an  innovation,  and  finds  no  precedent  in 
Schleiermacher.  The  latter  regarded  dogmatic  as  statmg  in 
scientific  connexion  "the  doctrine  prevailing  in  a  (sin^e) 
Christian  church  at  a  given  time  " — as  *'  not  merely  historical 
(gacMchilkh),"  but  containing  an  "apologetic  element" — as 
"  not  confined  to  the  symbolical  books,  but "  including  all— even 
local  expres»ans  of  the  common  faith  which  produce  no  breach  of 
harmony — and  as  having  for  its  "  very  business  and  task  "  to 
"purify  and  perfect"  doctrine  (Dcr  ckristlkkt  Glaube,  i  19). 
The  one  merit  which  "dogmatic"  may  claim  as  a  term  in 
Protestant  theology  is  that  it  contrasts  positive  statements 
of  belief  with  mere  reports  (e.g.  Biblical  theology;  history  of 
doctrine)  of  what  has  been  taught  in  the  past.  (See  Dociu; 
and  TSeoiocy.) 

DOORA,  a  race  of  Hill  Rajputs  in  India,  inhabiting  Kashmir 
and  the  adjacent  valleys  of  the  Himalayas.  They  form  the  ruling 
race  in  Kashmir.  "  Dogra  ".is  the  name  given  to  the  country 
round  Jammu,  and  b  said  to  be  derived  from  a  word  meaning 
the  "  two  lakes,"  as  the  original  home  of  the  Dogra  people  was 
situated  between  the  lakes  of  Sirocnsar  and  Mansar.  There  are 
numerous  castes  in  the  Dogra  country,  and  the  Hindu,  Mahom- 
medan  and  Sikh  religions  are  represented.  All,  whether  Hindus 
or  Mahommtdans,  whether  high-bom  Rajputs  of  the  Maharaja's 
caste  or  low-bom  menials,  are  known  as  Dogras.  At  the  time  of 
the  first  Sikh  War  the  Dogras  had  a  great  reputation  as  soldiers, 
which  they  have  worthily  maintained  in  the  ranks  of  the  Indian 
native  army.  They  are  classed  as  fighting  men  with  the  Sikh 
tind  Punjab!  Mahommedan.  They  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  Hunza  Nagar  Expedition  and  the  affair  at  Chilas  in  1891,  and 
in  the  Tirah  campaign  of  1897-98. 

D06S,  ISLE  OF,  a  district  of  London,  En(^nd,  on  the  north 
bank-of  the  Thames,  which  surrounds  it  on  three  ades.  It  falls 
within  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Poplar.  It  is  occupied  by 
,docks,  riverside  works  and  poor  houses.  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  not  known.  The  suggestion  that  it  is  corrupted  from  the  Isle  of 
Docks  falls  to  the  ground  on  the  question  of  chronology;  another, 
that  there  were  royal  kennels  here,  is  improbable,  though  they 
were  situated  at  Deptford  fn  the  17th  century.    (See  Poplak.) 

DOO-TOOTR  (the  French  dtnl-de-scie),  in  architecture,  an 
ornament  found  in  the  mouldings  of  medieval  work  of  the 
commencement  of  the  nth  century,  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Crusaders  from  the  East.  T^e  eartiest 
example  is  found  m  the  hall  at  Rabbath-Ammon  in  Moab  (c.  a.d. 
614)  built  by  the  Sassanians,  where  it  decorates  the  arch  mould- 
ing of  the  blind  arcades  and  the  string  courses.  In  the  apse 
of  the  church  at  Murano,  near  Venice,  it  is  similariy  employed. 
In  the  tith  and  13th  centuries  it  was  further  elaborated  with 
carving,  losing  therefore  its  primitive  fom,  but  constituting  « 
*  Bist  cfDotma;  Eng.  tius.  i.  p.  at,  footnote. 


most  beautiful  decorative  feature.  In  Elgin  cathedral  the  dog- 
tooth ornament  in  the  archivolt  becomes  a  four-lobed  leaf,  and 
in  Stone  church,  Kent,  a  much  more  enriched  type  of  fiower. 
The  term  has  been  supposed  to  originate  in  a  resemblance  to  the 
dog-tooth  violet,  but  the  ot^nal  idea  of  a  projecting  tooth  is  a 
stiificlent  explanation. 

DOOmWD  (i.e.  wood  of  the  dog-tree;  referred  by  the  New 
fitgKiA  Dictionary  to  "  dog,"  apparently  as  indicating  inferiority; 
but  by  others  connected  with  "  dag,"  "  dagger,"  and  by  Prior 
with  A.S.  dole,  a  brooch-phi),  the  name  applied  to  plants  of  the 
genus  Corma,  of  the  natural  order  Comaceae.  "The  common 
dogwood,  prick-wood,  skewer-wood,  comel  or  dogbcrry,  C. 
sttiigiiinett,  is  a  shrub  reselling  a  height  of  8  or  9  ft.,  common  in 
hedges,  thickets  and  plantations  in  Great  Britain.  Its  branches 
are  dark  red;  the  leaves  egg-shaped,  pointed,  about  r  in.  long 
by  1)  broad,  and  turning  red  in  autumn;  the  flowers  are  dull 
white,  ia  terminal  dusters.  The  berries  are  small,  of  a  black- 
purple,  bitter  and  one-seeded,  and  contain  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  oil,  which  in  some  places  is  employed  for  lamps,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  wood  is  white  and  very  hard,  and 
like  that  of  other  species  of  the  genus  is  used  for  making  ladder- 
spokes,  wheel-work,  skewers,  forks  and  other  implements,  and 
gimpowder  charcoal.  The  red  berries  of  the  dwarf  species,  C. 
snaica,  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  are  eaten,  and  are  reputed  to 
be  tonic  in  properties.  C.  mas,  the  Cornelian  cherry,  a  native  of 
Europe  and  Northern  hsin,  bears  a  pulpy  and  edible  fruit,  which 
when  unripe  contains  much  tannin.  It  is  a  good  garden  plant,  as 
is  also  the  North  American  spedesCJIori^,  one  of  the  commonest 
trees  of  the  deciduous  forests  of  the  middle  and  southern  states. 
Professor  C.  S.  Sargent  (Sitva  of  fforlh  Amtrica)  describes  it  as 
"  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  small  trees  of  the  American 
forests,  which  it  enlivens  in  early  spring  with  the  whiteness  of  its 
floral  leaves  and  in  autumn  with  the  splendour  of  its  foliage  and 
the  brilliancy  of  its  fruit.  No  tree  is  more  desirable  in  the  garden 
or  park  in  regions  where  the  summer's  sun  is  sufficiently  hot  to 
ensure  the  production  of  its  flowers  through  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  branchlets."  The  Jamaica  dogwood,  the  toot-bark 
of  which  is  poisonous,  is  the  spedes  Piseidia  Erylkrina,  of  the 
natural  order  Leguminosae. 

ML,  a  town  of  north-western  France,  in  the  department  of 
nie-et- Vilame,  36  m.  N.  of  Rennes  on  the  Western  railway.  Pop. 
(1906)  3543.  Dol  n  situated  to  .the  south-west  of  the  rich  agri- 
cultural district  known  as  the  marsh  of  Dol,  where  market- 
gardening  is  especially  flourishing.  The  streets  are  still  rendered 
picturesque  by  houses  of  the  14th  and  tsth  centuries,  which  form 
deep  arcades  by  the  projection  of  their  upper  storeys:  and,  high 
above  all,  rises  the  grey  granite  of  the  cathedral,  mainly  of  the 
13th  century,  which  in  the  middle  ages  ranked  as  the  metropolitan 
church  of  all  Brittany,  and  still  keeps  fresh  the  name  of  Bishop 
St  Samson,  who,  having  fled,  as  the  legend  tells,  from  the  Saxon 
invaders  of  England,  selected  this  spot  as  the  site  of'his  monastery. 
To  the  architect  it  is  interesting  for  the  English  character  of  its 
design,  and  to  the  antiquarian,  for  its  stained-glass  windows  of 
the  t3th  century,  and  for  the  finely  sculptiued  tomb  of  Bishop 
Thomas  James  (d.  1504).  About  1}  m.  from  the  town  is  the 
piene  ie  Champ  DoUnI,  a  menhir  some  30  ft.  in  height;  not 
far  off  stands  the  great  granite  rock  of  Mont  Dol,  over  200  ft.  in 
height,  surmounted  by  the  statue  and  chapel  of  Notre-Dame 
de  I'Espfrance.  Dol  has  trade  in  grain,  vegetables  and  fruit, 
tobacco  is  cultivated  fai  the  neighbourhood  and  there  arc  salt- 
marshes.  Turning  and  leather-currying  are  carried  on  in  the 
town.  The  town  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  taken  by  Henry  n.  in  1164  and  by  Guy  de  Thouars 
in  1204.  In  r793  it  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  republican  forces 
by  the  Vendeans  who  had  taken  refuge  within  its  walls.  The 
bishopric  established  in  the  6th  century  was  suppressed  in  1790. 

DOLABBLLA,  PCBUHS  CORKBLTOS,  Roman  general  and 
son-in-law  of  Cicero,  was  bOm  about  70  B.C.  He  was  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  Dolabellae,  a  family  of  the  patrician  gens 
Cornelia.  In  the  dvfl  wars  he  at  first  took  the  side  of  Pompey. 
but  afterwards  went  over  to  Caesar,  and  was  present  at  the  bat  tie 
of  Fhanalus.   To  cacapt  the  mjeot  demands  of  his  creditors,  ha 
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introducal  (as  one  d  the  tribunn)  «  b3t  ptopoiing  that  all  debt* 
should  b«  cancelled.  This  was  strongly  resisted  by  his  colleagues, 
and  led  to  serious  disturbances  in  the  city,  Caesar,  on  his  return 
from  Alexandria,  seeing  the  expediency  of  removing  Oolabella 
from  Rome,  look  him  as  one  of  his  generals  in  the  expedition 
to  Africa  and  Spain.  On  Caesar's  death  Dolabella  seized  the 
insignia  of  the  oonsulship  (which  bad  already  been  conditionally 
promised  him;,  and,  by  making  friends  with  Brutus  and  the 
other  assassins,  was  conBrmed  in  his  office..  When,  however, 
M.  Antonius  offered  him  the  command  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Parthians  and  the  province  of  Syria  he  changed  sides  at  onre. 
His  journey  to  the  province  was  marked  by  plundering,  extortion 
and  the  murder  of  C.  Trebonius,  proconsul  of  Asia,  who  refused  to 
allow  him  to  enter  Smyrna.  He  was  thereupon  declared  a  public 
enemy  and  superseded  by  C. Cassius(the  murderer  of  Caesar),who 
attacked  him  in  Laodicea.  On  the  capture  of  the  place,  Dolabella 
ordered  one  of  his  soldiers  to  kill  him  (43).  Throughout  his  life 
he  was  a  profligate  and  a  spendthrift. 

See  Cicero's  Ltlkrt  (ed.  Tyrrell  and  Purser):  C.  Boisaier.  Cian 
and  kis  Fritnds  (Eng.  trans.,  i^j);  Oielli,  OnomaslUmi  TnUianum; 
Dio  Cassius  xli.  ^0,  xlii.  39,  xluL  Jl,  xliv.  aa,  xlvi.  40,  xtviL  30: 
Appian,  BtlL  ca,  lii.  7,  Iv.  60. 

DOLBBN,  JOHH  (1625-1686),  English  divine,  was  the  son  of 
William  Dolben  (d.  i6ji),  prebendary  of  Lincoln  and  bishop- 
designate  of  Gloucester.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  under 
Richard  Busby  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  fought  on  the 
royalist  side  at  Matston  Moor,  1644.  Subsequently  he  took 
orden  and  maintained  in  private  the  proscribed  Anglican  service. 
At  the  Restoration- be  became  canon  of  Christ  Church  (i6&>|  and 
prebendary  of  St  Paul's.  London  (1661;.  As  dean  of  Westminster 
(1661-1683)  he  opposed  an  attempt  to  bring  the  abbey  under 
diocesan  rule.  In  1666  he  was  made  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  in 
1683  archbishop  of  York;  he  distinguished  himself  by  refonning 
the  discipline  of  the  cathedrals  in  these  dioceses.  His  son  John 
Dolben  (1661-1710)  was  a  banister  and  politician;  he  was  M.P. 
for  Liskeaid  from  1707  to  17 10  and  manager  of  Sacbeverell's 
impeachment  in  1709. 

DOLCE,  LUDOVICO.  or  Lma  (iso8-is68  or  1569),  Italian 
writer,  was  a  native  of  Venice,  and  belonged  to  a  family  of 
honourable  tradition  but  decadent  fortune.  He  received  a  good 
education,  and  early  undertook  the  task  of  maintaining  himself 
by  his  pen.  Translations  from  Creek  and  Latin  epics,  satires, 
histories,  plays  and  treatises  on  language  and  art  followed  each 
ether  in  rapid  succession,  till  the  whole  number  amounted  to 
upwards  of  seventy  works.  But  he  is  now  mainly  memorable 
as  the  author  of  Itarianna,  a  tragedy  from  the  life  of  Herod, 
which, was  recast  in  French  by  Tristan  and  by  Voltaire,  and  still 
keeps  a  place  on  the  stage.  Four  licen  tion*  comedies,  //  Raiaao 
(1541),  //  Cttpilatu  (1545),  II  Marilo  (1560;,  //  Kugtano  (1560), 
and  seven  of  Seneca's  tragedies  complete  the  list  of  his  dramatic 
efforts.  In  one  epic— to  translate  the  title-page — "  he  has 
marvellously  reduced  into  ollan  rima  and  united  into  one 
narrative  the  stories  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Aeneid  ",  in  another 
be  devotes  thirty-nine  cantos  to  a  certain  Primalcone,  son  of 
Palmerius;  in  a  third  he  celebrates  the  first  exploits  of  Count 
Orlando;  and  in  a  fourth  he  sings  of  the  Paladin  Sacripante.  A 
life  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  a  similar  account  of  Ferdinand 
I.,  published  respectively  in  1560  and  Jj66,are  his  chief  historical 
productions;  and  among  his  minor  treatises  it  is  enough  to 
mention  the  Oatmaiotii  snJla  lintua  n>ltar<  (1550);  the  Diahte 
ddla  fittura  (1557I ;  and  the  Dialoto  nel  quale  si  ragtMO  dd  modo 
di  aartscar  la  memeria  (1.5S3). 

OOLCL  CARLO,  or  CauiNO  (1616-1686),  Italian  painter,  was 
bom  in  Ftorence  io  May  1616.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a  painter 
on  the  mother's  side,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Jacopo  Vignall; 
and  when  only  eleven  years  of  age  he  attempted  a  whole  figure  of 
St  John,  and  a  head  of  the  infant  Christ,  which  received  extra- 
ordinary approbation.  He  afterwards  painted  a  portrait  of  his 
mother,  and  displayed  a  new  and  delicate  style  which  brought 
him  into  notice,  and  procured  him  extensive  employment  at 
Florence  (from  which  city  he  hardly  ever  moved)  and  in  other 
parU  of  Italy.    Doici  used  his  pencil  chiefly  in  sacred  subjects. 


and  bestowed  much  labour  on  his  pictures.  In  his  manner  of 
working  he  was  remarkably  slow.  It  is  said  that  his  brain  was 
affected  by  seeing  Luca  Giordano,  in  1683,  despatch  more  business 
in  four  or  five  Lours  than  he  could  have  executed  in  as  many 
months,  and  that  he  hence  fell  into  a  state  of  hypochondria,  which 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  art,  and  soon  brought  him  to  the 
grave.  His  works  are  not  very  numerous.  He  genenlly  painted 
in  a  small  siae,  although  there  are  a  few  pictures  by  him  as  large 
as  life.  He  died  in  Florence  in  January  1686,  leaving  a  daughter 
(Agnese),  who  arrived  at  some  degree  of  excellence  in  copying  the 
works  of  her  father. 

Cark>  DoIci  holds  somewhat  the  same  rank  in  the  Florentine 
that  Sassoferrato  does  in  the  Roman  school.  Without  the 
possession  of  much  genius,  invention  or  elevatio;!  of  type,  both 
these  artists  produced  highly  wrought  pictures,  extremely 
attractive  to  some  tastes.  The  works  of  Doki  are  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  delicacy  of  the  composition,  and  by  an 
agreeable  tint  of  colour,  improved  by  judidous  management 
of  the  chiaroscuro,  which  gives  his  figures  a  striking  relief;  be 
affected  the  use  of  ultramarine,'  mudi  loaded  in  tint.  "  His 
pencil,"  says  Pilkington,  "  was  tender,  his  touch  inexpressibly 
neat,  and  his  colouring  transparent;  though  he  has  often  been 
censured  for  the  excessive  labour  bestowed  on  bis  pictures,  and 
also  for  giving  his  carnations  more  of  the  appearance  of  ivory 
than  the  look  of  flesh."  All  his  best  productions  are  of  a  devout 
description;  they  frequently  represent  the  patient  suffering  of 
Christ  or  the  sorrows  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa.  DoIci  was,  in  fact, 
from  early  youth,  exceedingly  pious;  it  is  said  that  during 
passion  week  every  year  he  painted  a  half-figure  of  the  Saviour. 
His  sacred  heads  are  marked  with  pathetic  or  at  least  strongly 
sentimental  emotion.  There  is  a  want  of  character  in  his  pictures, 
and  his  grouping  lacks  harmoiuous  unison,  but  the  general  tone 
accords  with  the  idea  of  the  passion  portrayed.  Among  the  best 
works  of  this  master  are  the  "  St  Sebastian  ";  the  "  Four 
Evangelists,"  at  Florence;  "  Christ  Breaking  the  Bread,"  in  the 
marquess  of  Exeter's  collection  at  Burleigh;  the  "  St  Cecilia  "  in 
Dresden;  an  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi  ";  and  in  especial  "  St 
Andrew  praying  before  bis  Crucifixion,"  in  the  Pitti  gallery,  his 
most  important  composition,  painted  in  1646;  also  several 
smaller  pictures,  which  are  highly  valued,  and  occupy  honourable 
places  in  the  richest  galleries.  (W.  M  R.) 

DOLDRUKS  (a  slajig  term,  dot  =  dull;  cf.  tantrum),  the 
region  of  calms  near  the  e<iuator  where  the  tiade-winds  die  away, 
a  region  of  constant  precipitation  in  which  the  weather  is  close, 
hot,  vaporous  and  extremely  dispiriting.  In  the  old  days  of 
sailing  vessels,  a  becalmed  ship  sometimes  lay  helpless  for  weeks. 
A  letter  from  this  region  saying  "  we  are  in  the  doldrums  "  ("  in 
the  dumps  ")  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  written  from  "  The 
Doldrums,"  which  thus  became  the  name  of  this  undesirable 
locality. 

d6lE,  a  town  of  eastern  France,  capital  of  an  anondissement 
in  the  department  of  Jura,  19  m.  S.E.  of  Dijon  on  the  Paris-Lyon 
railway.  Pop.  (r9o6)  r  r,i66.  It  occupies  the  slope  of  a  hill  ovec- 
looking  the  forest  of  Chaux,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Doubs,  and 
of  the  caiud  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine  which  accompanies  that 
river.  The  streets,  which  in  general  are  steep  and  narrow, 
contain  many  old  houses  recalling,  in  their  architecture,  the 
Spanish  occupation  of  the  town.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  i6th  century; 
the  collide,  once  a  Jesuit  establishment,  which  contains  the 
library  and  a  museum  of  paintings  and  has  a  chapel  of  the 
Renaissance  period;  the  H6tel-D>eu  and  hAtel  d«  vHle,  both  1 7tb- 
centuiy  buildings;  and  the  law  court  occupying  an  old  convent  of 
the  Cordeliers.  In  the  courtyard  of  the  hAtd  de  ville  there  stands 
an  old  tower  dating  from  the  isth  century.  The  birth  of  Louis 
Pasteur  (181?)  in  the  town  is  commemorated  by  a  monument, 
Bod  there  is  also  a  monument  to  Jules  Citvy.  Dile  is  the  seat  o( 
a  sub-prefect  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce 
and  a  communal  college.  Metal-founding  and  the  manufacture 
of  fire-pumps,  kitchen-ranges  and  other  iron  goods,  chemical 
products,  machinery,  leather,  liqueurs  and  pastry,  are  antong  the 
industries.    There  is  a  good  trade  in  agricultural  produce  and 
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Kve  itock,  and  in  wood,  iron,  coal  and  the  stone  of  the  vicinity. 
Wine  is  largely  grown  in  the  district. 

D6lc,  the  ancient  Dola,  was  in  Roman  times  tlie  meeting  place 
of  several  roads,  and  considerable  remains  have  been  found  there; 
in  the  later  middle  ages  and  till  1648  it  was  the  capital  of  Francbe 
Comti  and  seat  of  a  parlement  and  a  university;  but  in  the 
year  1479  the  town  was  tal(en  by  the  forces  of  Louis  XI.,  and 
so  completely  saclced  that  only  the  house  of  Jean  Vurry,  as 
it  is  stiU  called,  and  two  other  buildings  were  left  standing.  It 
subsequently  came  into  the  hands  of  Maximilian  of  Austria,  and 
in  1530  was  fortified  by  Charles  V.  In  1668  and  1674  it  was 
captured  by  the  French  and  lost  its  parlement  and  its  university, 
both  of  which  were  transferred  by  Louis  XIV.  to  Besanjon. 

DOLE  (from  Old  Eng.  dal,  cf.  mod.  "  deal "},  a-portion,  a 
distribution  of  gifts,  especially  of  food  and  money  gjven  in  charity. 
The  derivation  from  O.  Fr.  dod,  Late  Lat.  dolium,  "grief," 
suggested  by  the  custom  of  funeral  doles,  is  wrong.  In  early 
Christian  days,  St  Chrysostom  says: "  doles  were  used  at  funerals 
to  procure  the  rest  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  that  he  might  find 
his  judge  propitious."  The  distribution  of  alms  to  the  local  poor 
at  funcrab  was  a  universal  custom  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
amount  of  doles  was  usually  stated  in  the  wilL  Thus  in  1J99 
Eleanor,  duchess  o(  Gloucester,  ordered  that  fifteen  poor  men 
should  carry  torches  at  her  funeral,  "  each  having  a  gown  and 
hood  lined  with  white,  breeches  of  blue  cloth,  shoes  and  a  shirt, 
and  twenty  pounds  amongst  them."  Later  doles  usually  took 
the  form  of  bequests  of  land  or  money,  the  interest  or  rent  of 
which  was  to  be  annually  employed  in  charity.  Often  the 
distribution  took  place  at  the  grave  of  the  donor.  Thus  one 
WilUam  Robinson  of  Hull  at  his  death  in  1708  left  money  to  buy 
annually  a-  dozen  loaves,  costing  a  shilling  each,  to  be  given  to 
twelve  poor  widows  at  his  grave  every  Christmas.  Lenten  doles 
were  also  formerly  common.  A  will  of  1537  bade  a  barrel  of 
white  herrings  and  a  case  of  red  herrings  be  given  yearly  to  the 
poor  of  Clavering,  Essex,  to  help  them  tide  over  the  fast.  One  or 
two  London  doles  are  still  distributed,  t.g.  that  of  St  Peter's, 
Walworth,  where  a  Christmas  dinner  is  each  year  served  to  300 
parish  poor  in  the  crypt.  No  one  under  sixty  is  eligible,  and  the 
dinner  is  unique  in  that  it  is  cooked  in  the  church.  A  pilgrim's 
dole  of  bread  and  ale  can  be  claimed  by  all  wayfarers  at  the 
Hospital  of  St  Cross,  Winchester.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  William  of  Wykeham.  Emerson,  ndien  visiting 
Winchester,  daimedand  received  the  dole.  What  were  known  as 
Serambliag  DaUt,  so  called  because  the  meat  and  bread  distributed 
were  thrown  among  the  poor  to  be  scrambled  for,  were  not 
uncommon  in  England.  Such  a  dole  existed  at  St  Briavel's, 
Glouccstenshire,  baskets  of  bread  and  cheese  cut  into  small 
squares  being  thrown  by  the  churchwardens  from  the  gallery  into 
the  body  of  the  church  on  Whit  Sunday.  At  Wath  near  Ripon 
a  testator  in  1810  ordered  that  forty  permy  loaves  should  be 
throwofromtbe  church  leads  at  midnight  on  every.Christmaseve. 
The  best  known  dole  in  the  United  States  is  the  "  Leake  Dole  of 
Bread."  John  Leake,  a  millionaire  dying  in  1791,  left  £1000 
to  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  the  income  to  be  laid  out  in 
wheaten  loaves  and  distributed  every  Sabbath  morning  after 
service.  The  dole  still  survives,  though  the  day  has  been  altered 
to  Saturday,  each  week  sixty-seven  baves  being  ^ven  away. 

DOLERITB  (from  Gr.  toXipit,  deceptive),  in  petrology, 
the  name  given  by  Haily  to  those  basaltic  rocks  which  are 
comparatively  coarse  giaiped  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  holo- 
crystalline.  As  may  be  inferred  from  their  highly  crystalline 
state  they  ut  very  often  intrusive,  and  occur  as  dikes  and  sills, 
but  many  of  them  form  lava  flows.  Their  essential  minerals  are 
those  ol  basalt,  viz.  olivine,  augite  andplagioclase  felspar,  while 
hotnblende,  ilmenite,  apatite  and  bioiite  are  their  commonest 
accessory  ingredients.  The  chemical  and  microscopic  features  of 
these  minenbagreegeaenlly  with  those  pceaented  in  the  basalts, 
and  only  tbdi  exceptional  peculiarilic*  need  be  mentioned  here. 
Many  dolerites  are  poifihyritic  and  cany  phenocrysts  of  olivine, 
augiteandplagioclasefelspar(or^omormoie  of  these).  Others, 
probably  the  majority,  art  nOB-poipbyiitJc,and  these  are  generally 
coarser  grained  than  t  he  ground-mass  of  the  former  group,  *  hough 


lacking  their  large  conspicuous  phenocrysts.  The  commonest 
type  of  structure  in  dolerite  is  the  ophitic,  which  results  from 
the  felspar  of  the  rock  having  ciystallixed  before  the  augite;  the 
latter  mineral  forms  shapeless  masses  in  which  the  idiomotphic 
felspars  lie.  The  au^te  enclosing  the  felspars  is  well  crystallixed, 
though  its  continuity  is  interrupted  more  or  less  completely  by 
the  numerous  crystals  of  felspar  which  it  envelops,  and  in 
polarized  light  the  former  often  behaves  as  a  single  individual 
over  a  considerable  area,  while  the  latter  mineral  consists  of 
independent  crystals.  This  structure  may  be  so  coarse  as  to  be 
easily  detected  by  the  unaided  eye,  or  so  fine  that  it  cannot  be 
seen  except  in  microscopic  sections.  Some  of  the  porphyrilic 
dolerites  have  ophitic  ground-masses;  in  others  this  structure 
is  imperfect  (subophitic) ;  while  in  many  the  augite,  like  the 
felspar,  occurs  as  small  and- distinct  individuals,  which  react 
differently  on  pobrizcd  h'ght,  and  have  the  outlines  of  more  or 
less  perfectly  shaped  crystals.  Ophitic  structure  is  commonest 
in  olivine-dolerites,  though  the  olivine  takes  no  part  in  it. 

The  quartz-dolerites  are  an  important  group,  hardly  less 
common  than  the  olivine-dolerites.  They  contain  a  small  amount 
of  quartz,  and  often  micropegmatite,  as  the  last  element  to 
consolidate,  filling  up  little  angular  interspaces  between  the 
felspars  and  pyroxenes,  which  had  previously  crystallized.  They 
rarely  contain  olivine,  but  pleochroic  hypcisthcDC  is  by  no  means 
rare  in  them  (hypersthene-dolerites).  Some  contain  larger  in- 
dividuals of  pale  green,  rather  pleochroic  augite  (the  so-called 
sahUte),  and  a  little  brown  mica,  and  brownish-green  hornblende 
may  also  be  present. 

Allied  to  these  are  olivine-free  dolerites  with  more  or  less  of 
interstitial  glassy  base  (thokites.  Ice).  In  the  rocks  of  this  group 
ophitic  structure  is  typically  absent,  and  the  presence  of  an 
interstitial  finely  crystalline  or  amorphous  material  gives  rise  to 
the  structure  which  is  known  as  V  intersertal."  Transitions  to 
the  porphyrilic  dolerites  and  basalts  arise  by  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  this  ground-mass.  The  edges  of  dolerite  sills  and 
dikes  often  contain  much  dark  brown  glass,  and  pass  into 
tachylytes,  in  which  this  material  preponderates. 

Another  interesting  group  of  doleritic  rocks  contains  analcite.' 
They  may  be  ophitic,  though  often  they  are  not,  and  they  usually 
contain  olivine,  while  their  augite  has  distinctly  purple  shades, 
and  a  feeble  dichroism. 

Their  characteristicfeature  is  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of 
analcite,  which  never  shows  crystalline  outlines  but  fills  up  the 
interspaces  between  the  other  minerals.  Some  writers  held  that 
this  mineral  has  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  nepbeline; 
others  regard  it  as  a  primary  mineral.  Usually  it  can  be  clearly 
shown  to  be  secondary  to  some  extent,  1>ut  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  is  really  a  pneumatolytic  deposit.  These  rocks 
are  known  as  tcschenites,  and  have  a  wide  distribution  in 
Ei^Und,  Scotland,  on  the  continent  and  in  America.  Often  they 
are  comparatively  rich  in  brown  hornblende.  This  last-named 
mineral  is  not  usually  abundant  in  dolerites,  but  in  a  special 
group,  the  proterobases,  it  to  a  large  extent  replaces  the 
customary  augite.  A  few  dolerites  contain  much  brown  .mica 
(mica-dolcrites).  Nepheline  may  appear  in  these  rocks,  aS  in  the 
basalts.  Typical  nepheline-doleritcs  are  scarce,  and  consist  ot 
idiomoipliic  augite,  sonounded  by  nepbeline.  Examples  are 
known  from  the  Tertiary  volcanic  districts  of  the  Rhine. 

Dolerites  have  a  very  wide  distribution,  as  they  are  found 
wherever  basalts  occur  in  any  number.  It  is  superfluous  to  dte 
localities  for  them  as  they  are  among  the  commonest  of  igneous 
rocks.  They  are  much  empbyed  for  load-mending  and  for  kerb- 
stones, thei«gh  their  dark  coteui  and  the  tcndcacy  they  have  to 
weather  with  a  dingy  brown  crust  make  them  unsuitable  for  the 
better  classes  of  architectural  work.  (J.  S.  F.) 

DOLET,  triEIINB  (isao-i54fr)>  French  scholar  and  printer, 
was  bom  at  Orleans  on  the  3rd  of  August  1509.  A  doublful 
tradition  makes  him  the  illegitimate  son  of  Francis  I.;  bill  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  at  least  connected  with  some  family  of  rank 
and  wealth.  From  Orleans  he  was  taken  tu  Paris  about  issi; 
andaftei  studying  under  Nicolas  B^rauld,  the  teacher  of  Coligny, 
he  proceeded  in  1526  to  Padua.    The  death  of  his  friend  and 
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master,  Simon  de  VnUoova,  led  him,  in  ijjo,  to  accept  the  pot 
of  secretary  to  Jean  de  Langeac,  bishop  o{  Limoges  and  French 
ambassador  to  the  republic  6{  Venice;  he  contrived,  however, 
to  attend  the  lectures  o(  the  Venetian  scholar  Battista  Egnazio, 
and  found  time  to  write  Latin  love  poems  to  some  Venetian 
Elena.  Returning  to  France  soon  afterwards  he  proceeded  to 
Toulouse  to  study  law;  but  there  he  soon  became  involved  in 
the  violent  disputes  between  the  different "  nations  "  of  the  uni- 
versity, was  thrown  into  prison,  and  finally  banished  by  a  decree 
of  the  parlement.  In  1535  he  entered  the  lists  against  Erasmus 
in  the  famous  Ciceronian  controversy,  by  publishing  through 
Scbastien  Gryphe  (Gryphius)  at  Lyons  a  Diahtus  de  imUalitne 
Cicermiana;  and  the  following  year  saw  the  appearance  of  his 
two  folio  volumes  Commenlariorum  Hnguae  Laiinae,  This  work 
was  dedicated  to  Francis  L,  who  gave  him  the  privilege  of  print* 
ing  during  ten  years  any  works  in  Latin,  Greek,  Italian  or 
French,  which  were  the  product  of  his  own  pen  or  had  received 
bis  supervision;  and  accordingly,  on  his  release  from  an  imprison- 
ment occasioned  by  his  justifiable  homicide  of  a  painter  named 
Compoing,  he  began  at  Lyons  his  typographical  and  editorial 
labours.  That  he  was  not  altogether  unaware  of  the  dangers 
to  which  he  was  exposed  from  the  bigotry  of  the  time  is  shown 
not  only  by  the  tone  of  his  moUoes—Prlsenc  mot,  Seigneur,  da 
calomniei  des  kommea,  and  Durior  est  sptclatat  virlutii  quam 
incofnilae  condilio — but  also  by  the  fact  that  he  endeavoured  first 
of  all  to  conciliate  his  opponents  by  publishing  a  Colo  ciristianus, 
or  Christian  moralist,  in  which  he  made  profession  of  his  creed. 
The  catholicity  of  his  literary  appreciation,  in  spite  of  his  ultra- 
Ciceronianism,  was  soon  displayed  by  the  works  which  proceeded 
from  his  press — ancient  and  modem,  sacred  and  secular,  from  the 
New  Testament  in  Latin  to  Rabelais  in  French.  But  before  the 
term  of  his  privilege  expired  his  labours  were  interrupted  by  his 
enemies,  who  succeeded  in  imprisoning  him  (t54s)  on  the  charge 
of  atheism.  From  a  first  imprisonment  of  fifteen  months  Dolet 
was  released  by  the  advocacy  of  Herre  DuchJLtd,  bishop  of  Tulle; 
from  a  second  (1544)  he  escaped  by  his  own  ingenuity;  but, 
venturing  back  from  Piedmont,  whither  he  had  fled  in  order 
that  he  might  print  at  Lyons  the  letters  by  which  he  appealed 
for  justice  to  the  king  of  France,  the  queen  of  Navarre  and  the 
parlement  of  Paris,  he  was  again  arrested;  bnnded  as  a  relapsed 
atheist  by  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  on  the  3rd 
of  August  r546  put  to  the  torture,  strangled  and  burned  in  the 
Place  Haubcit.  On  his  way  thither  he  is  said  to  have  composed 
the  punning  pentameter — If  on  dolet  ipse  Dolet,  sed  pia  lurba  dolet. 

Whether  Dolet  is  to  be  classed  with  the  representatives  of 
Protestantism  or  with  the  advocates  of  anti-Christian  rationalism 
has  been  frequently  disputed;  by  the  principal  Protestants  of 
his  own  time  he  was  not  recognized,  and  by  Calvin  he  is  formally 
condemned,  along  with  Agrippa  and  his  master  Villanova,  as 
having  uttered  execrable  blasphemies  against  the  Son  of  God; 
but,  to  judge  by  the  religious  character  of  a  Urge  number  of  the 
books  which  he  translated  or  published,  such  a  condemnation  is 
altogether  misplaced.  His  repeated  advocacy  of  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  fa  espedally  noticeable.  A 
statue  of  Dolet  was  erected  on  the  Place  Maubert  in  i88g. 

See  J.  F.  N«e  de  la  Rochelle,  Vie  d'Stienne  Dolet  (1779);  Joseph 
Boulmier,  £.  Dolet,  m  vw,  set  avmts,  sen  martjrt  (1857) ;  A.  F.  Didot, 
Estai  sue  latypographte  (1S52)  and  article  in  the  NouoeUeBiog^pUe 
ihUraie;  L.  Micbel.  Dolet;  sa  statue,  place  Maubert:  see  amis,  set 
ennemis  (ifM;  R.  C  Christie,  Etienne  Dolet.  the  itartyr  iff  llu 
Renaissance  (2na  ed.,  iSto),  containing  a  full  bibliograDhy  of  works 
— iblished  by  him  as  author  or  printer;  O.  Galtier,  Bliemt  Dolet 


Paris,  1908$.    The^«d>,ortrial,of  Dolet  was  pubbshcd  (1836)  by 
H.  Taillandies  from  the  registers  of  the  parleiMnt  of  Puis. 

DOLOBLLBT  (Dolgenau,  dale  of  hazels),  a  market  town  and 
the  county  town  of  Merionethshire,  North  Wales,  situated  on  the 
streams  Wnion  and  Aran  at  the  nortb  base  of  Cader  Idris,  on 
the  Cambrian  and  Great  Western  railways,  232  m.  from  London. 
Pep.  of  urban  district  (1901)  2437.  It  consists  of  small  squares 
and  narrow  streets,  with  a  free  grammar  school  (1M5),  market 
hall,  aasize  hall,  county  gaol,  &c  The  so-called  parliament 
iKMse  ( 1 404)  of  Owen  Glendawer^  members  has  been  demoUshed. 
There  Is  some  fade  In  coarse  OMmei  and  tweed.    Giendowcr^ 
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treaty  with  Charles  of  France  (Oviniu  D.C.  frineeps  WaUia*.  .■ . 
Datum  apud  Dol/uelli  .  .  .  )  was  dated  here.  The  families  ol 
county  tank  in  the  neighbourhood  include  those  of  Nannau, 
Hengwrt  (the  famous  Hengwrt  Welsh  MSS.  are  at  Feniarth), 
Caerynwch,  Fronmiion,  Bron-y-gadair,  Brynygwin,  Brynadda, 
Abetgwynnant,  Garthangharad.  The  county  family,  Vaughan, 
claims  descent  from  Rodric  Fawr,  king  of  North  Wales, 
Glendower's  kinsman  and  enemy  lived  at  Nannau.  Scott 
(Uarmion,  vi.  canto,  note)  refers  to  the  demon  oak  at  Nannau 
in  t8t3.  Among  neighbouring  hills  are  Moel  OSrwm  (or 
Ortinsnu — of  sacrifice  or  of  oppression)  and  Moel  Cynwch. 

OOLaORaKI,VASILTUIKICH, Count  (1672-1739),  Russian 
diplomatist  and  minister,  was  one  of  the  first  batch  of  young 
Russians  whom  Peter  the  Great  sent  abroad  to  be  educated. 
From  1687  to  1700  he  resided  at  Paris,  where  he  learned 
thoroughly  the  principal  European  languages,  acquired  the 
superficial  elegance  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  associated  with 
the  Jesuits,  whose  moral  system  he  is  said  to  have  appropriated. 
On  his  return  home  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service.  From 
1706  to  1707  he  represented  Russia  in  Poland;  and  from  r707 
to  1720  he  was  her  minister  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  succeeded 
in  persuading  King  Frederick  IV.  to  join  the  second  coah'tion 
against  Charles  XII.  At  the  end  of  r72o  be  was  transferred  to 
Versailles,  in  order  to  seek  the  mediation  of  France  in  the  pro- 
jected negotiations  with  Sweden  and  obtain  the  recognition  of 
Peter's  imperial  title  by  the  French  court.  In  1 724  he  represented 
Russia  at  Warsaw  and  in  1726  at  Stockholm,  the  object  of  the 
latter  mission  being  to  detach  Sweden  from  the  Hanoverian 
alliance,  in  which  he  did  not  succeed.  During  the  reign  ot 
Peter  II.  (i727-r73o)  Dolgoruki  was  appointed  a  member  ot 
the  supreme  privy  council,  and  after  procuring  the  banishment  of 
Menshikov  be  appropriated  the  person  of  the  young  emperor, 
whom  he  would  have  forced  to  marry  his  niece  Catherine  but  for 
Peter's  untimely  death.  He  then  drew  up  a  letter  purporting  to 
be  the  Ust  will  of  the  emperor,  appointing  Catherine  Dolgoruki 
his  successor,  but  shortly  afterwards  abandoned  the  nefarious 
scheme  as  impracticable,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  support  the 
election  of  Anne  of  Courland  to  the  throne  on  condition  that  she 
first  signed  m'ne  "  articles  of  limitation,"  which  left  the  supreme 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  coundl.  Anne,  who  repudiated 
the  "  articfes  "  on  the  first  opportunity,  never  forgave  Dolgoruki 
for  this.  He  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and  dignities  on  the 
r7th  of  April  1730,  and  banished  first  to  his  country  seat  and 
then  to  the  Solovetsky  monastery.  Nine  years  late  the  charge  of 
forging  the  will  of  Peter  It.  was  revived  against  him,  and  he  was 
tortured  and  then  beheaded  at  Novgorod  on  the  8th  of  November 
r739. 

See  Robert  Nlsbet  Bahi,  Tke  PupOs  of  Peter  Ae  Ortat  (London, 
t«95).  (R.  N.  B.) 

DOtSAIH,  the  most  eastern  town  of  Bdgiuni,  situated  on  the 
Vesdre,  N.  E.  of  Verviers  and  close  to  the  Prussian  frontier.  Pop. 
(1904)  47S7.  It  is  quite  a  modem  town,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
lower  town  of  the  ancient  city  of  Limburg,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1675.  On  a  rocky  eminence  above  Dolhain 
ue  still  to  be  seen  the  fine  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Limburg,  the 
cradle  of  the  ancient  fairnly  of  that  name  from  which  sprang 
the  Lozeraburg  family  and  several  emperors  of  Germany.  The 
GotUc  church  of  St  George  of  the  I3tb  century  has  been  restored. 
At  a  short  distance  from  Dolhain  Is  the  famous  dam  of  the  Gileppc, 
the  vast  reservoir  constructed  to  supply  Verviers  with  water  free 
frornKmeforitadothmanufacttues.  The  aqueduct  from  Gileppc 
tc^ervfen  is  neatly  5)  m.  in  length. 

DOUCHOCBPRAUC  (long-headed),  a  term  Invented  by 
Andreas  Retsius  to  denote  (as  opposed  to  "  hracfaycephalic  ") 
those  skulls  the  diameter  of  which  from  side  to  side,  or  the 
transverse  diameter,  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  lon^tudinai 
diametcror  that  from  ftont  to  back.  Retzius,  though  inventing 
the  term,  did  not  define  it  precisely.  PanI  Broca  applied  it  to 
skulls  having  a  cephalic  Index  of  seventy-five  and  under,  and  this 
limit  is  generally  adopted.  DoUrhocephaly,  according  to  Retzius, 
was  the  distinctive  oanial  feature  of  the  earKcst  inhabitants 
of  BonpCv  To-day  it  is  chancteifstic  of  the  ncfro  races,  of  the 
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Papuans,  the  Polynesians  and  the  Attstralians,  though  among  the 
negritos  and  some  of  the  pigmy  races  of  Africa  brachycephalic 
skulls  are  the  rule.  '  Of  the  yellow  races  the  Eskimo  is  the  most 
dolichocephalic.  Of  white  races  the  Arabs  and  Kabyles  of 
Algeria,  and  the  Guanchos  of  the  Canary  Islands,  are  most 
notable  for  dolichocephalic  tendency.  QoUchocephaly  is  some- 
times frontal,  as  among  adult  whites,  sometimes,  occipital  or 
confined  to  the  back  of  the  head,  as  among  inferior  negro-races, 
Australians,  Papuans  and  newly-bofn  whites. 

DOLL,  a  child's  plaything  in  the  shape  of  a  human  figure  or 
taken  as  representing  one.  The  word  "  doU  "  was  not  in  common 
use  in  the  middle  ages, "  children's  babies  "  and  other  terms  being 
substituted  for  it;  the  commonly  accepted  view  is  that  it  is 
abbreviated  from  the  name  Dorothy  (cf.  Scottish  "  Doroty  "). 
"  Idol  "  has  also  been  connected  with  it;  but  the  accent  is  held  to 
tell  against  this.  Another  derivation  is  from  Norse  daut  (woman), 
with  which  may  be  compared  O.H.G.  toccha,  M.H.G.  docke^  a  girl, 
doll,  used  also  in  the  sense  of  butterfly,  nightmare,  &c,  thus 
connecting  the  doll  with  magic  and  superstition.  The  same 
connexion  is  found  in  Asia  Minor,  South  India,  among  the  Pueblo 
peoples  and  in  South  Africa;  philology  apart,  therefore,  the 
derivation  from  "  idol  "  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  some 
side  influence  from  this  word  may  well  have  caused  the  selection 
of  the  form  "  doll."  Dolls  proper  should  be  distinguished  from 
(o)  idols,  (4)  magical  figurines,  (c)  votive  offerings,  (rf)  costume 
figures.  "The  festival  figures  of  Japan,  like  the  bambino  of  Italy, 
given  to  the  child  only  on  certain  saints'  days,  hardly  come 
within  the  category  of  dolts. 

Dolls  were  known  in  ancient  Egypt(XVlIIthDynasty)and  Asia 
Minor;  they  were  common  both  in  Greece  and  Rome;  Persius 
mentions  that  giris  vowed  them  to  Venus  when  they  got  married; 
dolls  found  in  the  catacombs  arc  preserved  in  the  Vatican  and 
the  Museum  Carpegna.  The  vtapbaranar  (Lat.  crepundia)  of 
Greek  finds  of  the  6th  and  later  centuries  B.C.  was  a  marionette. 
Dolls  were  in  use  among  the  Arabs  at  the  time  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  prophet's  nine-year-old  wife  Aycsha  is  said  to  have  induced 
him  to  join  her  in  her  play  with  them.  Although  Mahommcdan- 
ism  prohibits  the  making  of  figures  in  human  shape,  dolb  do  not 
seem  to  have  disappeared  from  Mahommedan  countries,  though 
substitutes  for  them  are  perhaps  more  common  there  than 
elsewhere. 

Dolls  are  extremely  common  in  Africa.  There  seem  to  be 
forms  peculiar  to  different  regions,  such  as  the  flat,  spade-sh.iped 
figure  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Among  the  Wasaramo  the  giris  carry 
from  the  age  of  puberty  till  the  birth  of  their  first  child  an  object 
indistinguishable  from  the  ordinary  doll;  it  is  called  mmina  ya 
till  (stool-child)  because  it  is  placed  on  a  stool  at  home;  it 
probably  has  a  magical  significance.  The  .same  may  be  said  of 
the  Australian  figurines;  others,  made  of  cane,  are  undoubtedly 
children's  dolls;  excellently  moulded  wax  figures  are  also  found. 
In  Asia  dolls  property  so-called  are  apparently  rare;  but  there  arc 
specimens  in  museums  from  the  Malay  peninsula,  Persia  and 
South  India,  and  in  Asia  Minor  children  use  cushions,  &c.,  as 
surrogates.  They  are  found  in  Alaska  among  the  Eskimo.  Most 
Red  Indian  tribes  had  them;  a  mother  who  has  lost  her  child 
carries  its  dolls  and  other  playthings.  Cortes  is  said  to  have  found 
Montezuma  and  his  court  playing  with  elaborate  dolls;  they 
have  been  dug  up  from  prehistoric  Peruvian  graves.  In  the  Gran 
Chaco  metacarpal  bones  of  the  rhea  are  in  use,  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  when  they  represent  male,  in  a  petdcoat  when  they 
are  female. 

But  little  attention  lias  been  paid  to  the  psychological  side 
of  dolls.  Though  many  boys  play  with  them,  dolls  ate  mainly 
confined  to  girls;  and  female  dolls  predominate  in  the  proportion 
of  twelve  to  one.  The  culmination  of  the  doll  instinct  is  between 
the  age  of  eight  and  nine;  but  they  are  not  entirely  dropped  till 
much  later;  in  fact  unmarried  and  childless  women  sometimes 
keep  it  up  for  years.  In  children  it  is  said  by  Hall  to  be  by  no 
means  always  a  manifestation  of  the  maternal  instinct;  for  dolls 
are  not  always  regarded  as  children,  and  the  proportion  of  adults 
Increases  with  the  age  of  the  children.  But  the  imporunt  point 
b  whcibec  the  child  regarded  itielf  u  9lfl«i  or  yowiger  than  (be 


doll.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tendency  to  aeglect  dolls  for 
babies  and  a  reverse  current  ol  love  of  dolls  which  arises  out  oi 
love  of  babies. 

BioLiocaAPHT.— For  a  list  of  works  see  A.  MacDonald,  Uan  sad 
Abnormal  Man  (U.  S.  Senate  I>x:unient,  looj),  vol  be.  No.  187, 
p.  a7s);  see  aha  Andree.  EUnuimpkiuit  Parattehn  N.  F.; 
Schk^l,  Inducht  BMMkek.  i.  139;  Bronrieaterfu,  xi.  28{ 
Ddinealar,  Iviiu  ^27;  Clolnts,  Uav.  3S4.  Ixxx.  aos;  Inlnnat. 
Arckhf.  Etknof.  vii.  45;  Ladies*  Home  Joum.  xvi. ;  WesUrmann't 
Uonaliiufle  (Feb.  1899,  &c.):  Uan  (1903,  No.  21).  For  the  psycho- 
logical side  see  Paeiamieai  Seminaiy,  iv.  129,  discussed  m  Coif- 
Umporary  Ra.  Uxv.  JS;  Mrs  F.  H.  Burnett,  "  The  One  I  know 
best  of  all ";  Sully,  Studies  a/  Ckildkood;  G.  Sand,  aislairt  dt  ma 
Tie.  (N.  W.  T.) 

DOLLAR,  a  town  of  nackmannaoshire,  Scotland,  6  m.  NX  of 
Alloa  by  the  North  British  railway,  not  far  from  the  Devon. 
Pop.  (1901)  161Q.  The  village,  which  is  beautifully  situated, 
contains  several  handsome  stone  villas'  occupied  by  families 
attracted  to  the  town  by  its  educational  facilities.  The  academy, 
housed  in  a  fine  mass  of  buildings  of  the  Grecian  order  (opened 
about  1819),  was  founded  by  Captain  John  McNab  ( 1 732-1S02),  a 
native  who  began  Ufe  as  a  hcrdboy,  and  afterwards  became  a  rich 
shipowner.  From  the  burn  of  Dollar  (or  Dolour),  which  runs 
through  the  ravine  of  Dollar  Glen,  the  town  draws  its  water- 
supply.  On  an  isolated  hill  above  the  junction  of  the  parent 
streams,  named  Sorrow  and  Care,  stands  the  ruin  of  Castle 
Campbell,  known  also  as  Gloom  Castle,  an  old  stronghold  of  the. 
Argyll  family.  The  castle  was  burned  by  the  Macleans  in  1644, 
in  the  interest  of  the  inarquess  of  Montrose,  and  not  again 
restored.  Although  a  ruin  it  is  carefully  preserved.  The  Rev.  Dr 
James  Aitkcn  WyUe  (1808-1S90),  the  historian  of  Protestantism, 
was  a  minister  in  Dollar  for  several  years.  Patrick  Gibson,  the 
etcher  and  landscape-painter,  was  drawing-master  at  the  academy 
from  1824  to  1839,  and  William  Tennant,  the  author  of  Anster 
Fair,  was  a  teacher  of  classics  from  1819  till  1834,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  St  Andrews  University. 
Harvicstoun  Castle,  about  midway  between  Dollar  and 
Tillicoultry,  once  belonged  to  the  Tail  family,  and  here  Archibald 
Campbell  'Tait,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  spent  some  of  .his 
boyhood. 

DOLLAR,  a  silver  coin  at  one  time  current  in  many  European 
countries,  and  adopted  under  varying  forms  of  the  name  else- 
where. The  word  "  dollar  "  is  a  modified  form  of  Ihaler,  which, 
with  the  variant  forms  (daler,  dalar,  daalder,  tallero,  &c.),  is  said 
to  be  a  shortened  form  of  Joachimsthater,  This  Joachimsthatcr 
was  the  name  given  to  a  coin  intended  to  be  the  silver  equivalent 
of  the  gold  gulden,  a  coin  current  in  Germany  from  the  14th 
century.  In  1516  a  rich  silver  mine  was  discovered  in 
Joachimsthal  (Joachim's  dale),  a  mining  district  of  Bohemia,  and 
the  count  of  Schlitx,  by  whom  it  was  appropriated,  caused  a 
great  number  of  silver  coins  to  be  struck  (the  first  having  the  date 
1518),  bearing  an  effigy  of  St  Joachim,  hence  the  name.  The 
Jottthimslhaler  was  also  sometimes  known  as  the  ScUickenlkaler. 
The  first  use  of  the  word  dollar  in  English  was  as  applied  to  this 
silver  coin,  the  thaler,  which  was  current  in  Germany  at  various 
values  from  the  t6th  century  onwards,  as  well  as,  more  particu- 
larly, to  the  unit  of  the  German  monetary  union  from  1857  to 
1873,  when  the  mark  was  substituted  for  the  thaler.  The  Spanish 
piece4>fH;ight  (reals)  was  also  commonly  referred  to  as  a  dollar. 
When  the  Bank  of  England  suspended  cash  payments  in  1797, 
and  the  scarcity  of  coin  was  very  great,  a  large  number  of  these 
Spanish  coins,  which  were  held  by  the  bank,  were  put  into 
circulation,  after  having  been  counlermarked  at  the  Mint  with 
a  small  oval  bust  of  George  MI.,  such  as  was  used  by  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  for  marking  plale.  -Others  were  simply  over- 
stamped  with  the  initials  C.R.  enclosed  in  a  shield.  In  1804 
the  Maundy  penny  head  set  in  an  octagonal  compartment  was 
employed.  Several  milUons  of  these  coins  were  issued.  These 
Spanish  pieces-of-eight  were  also  current  in  the  Spanish- American 
colonies,  and  were  very  largely  used  in  the  British  North  American 
colonies.  As  the  reckoning  was  by  pounds,  shillings  and  pence 
in  the  British-American  colonies,  great  inconveniences  naturally 
arose,  but  these  were  to  sotnf  extent  lessened  by  the  adoption  of  a 
tariS  list,  iy  which  the  various  («ld  and  silver  coins  circulating 
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were  rated.  In  1787  the  dollar  was  introduced  as  the  unit  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  has  remained  as  the  standard  of  value 
either  in  silver  or  gold  in  that  country.  For  the  history  of  the 
various  changes  in  the  weights  and  value  of  the  coin  see 
NumSMATlcs.  The  Spanish  piece-of .eight  was  also  the  ancestor 
«f  the  Meacan  dollar,  the  Newfoundland  dollar,  the  British 
dollar  drculatlng  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
the  dollar  of  the  South  American  republics,  although  many  of 
them  are  now  dollars  only  in  name. 

DOLUNO.  ROBERT  WILUAM  RADCLYFFB  (1851-1902), 
English  divine,  known  as  Father  Dolling,  was  bom  at  Magheralin, 
Co.  Down,  and  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge.  From  1878 
to  1882  he  was  warden  of  one  of  the  houses  of  the  Postmen's 
League,  started  by  Father  Stanton  of  St  Alban's,  Holborn.  He 
was  ordained  in  1 883  to  a  curacy  at  Corscombe,  Dorset ,  but  resided 
in  London  as  head  of  St  Martin's  mission.  Stepney.  In  1885  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  relation  of  his  mission  to  Holy  Trinity  parish, 
Stepney,  led  to.  his  resignation,  and  he  next  accepted  the  charge 
of  St  Agatha's,  Landport,  the  Winchester  College  mission.  The 
remarkable  reforms  he  accomplished  there  may  be  ascertained 
from  his  Tenycarsina  Portsmouth  slum  (London  1896).  In  1885 
he  again  resigned,  owing  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester's  refusal  to 
sanction  the  extreme  ritual  used  in  the  service  at  St  Agatha's. 
In  1897  he  visited  America,  where  his  preaching  made  a  great  im- 
pression. He  returned  to  England  in  the  following  year  as  vicar 
of  St  Saviour's,  Poplar,  and  retained  that  living  until  his  death. 

An  account  of  Dollinff's  person  and  missionary  work  among  the 
Ooor  is  given  in  The  Life  of  Fatktr  DoUiui  (London,  190J),  by  the 
Rev.  C.  E.  Osborne. 

DOLLINGER,  JOHANN  JOSEPH  IGNAZ  VON  (1791^1890). 
German  theologian  and  church  historian,  was  born  at  Bamberg, 
Bavaria,  on  the  28lh  of  February  1799.'  He  came  of  an  in- 
tellectual stock,  his  grandfather  and  father  having  both  been 
physicians  of  eminence  and  professors  of  one  or  other  of  the 
branches  of  medical  science;  his  mother  too  belonged  to  a  family 
not  undistinguished  in  intellectual  power.  Young  Ddllingcr  was 
hrst  educated  in  the  gymnasium  at  Wijrzburg,  and  then  began  to 
Study  natural  philosophy  at  the  university  in  that  city,  where  his 
father  now  held  a  professorship.  In  1817  he  began  the  study  of 
mental  philosophy  and  philology,  and  in  1818  turned  to  the  study 
of  theology,  which  he  believed  to  lie  beneath  every  other  science. 
He  particularly  devoted  himself  to  an  independent  study  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  a  subject  very  indillcrcntly  taught  in 
Roman  Catholic  Germany  at  that  time.  In  1820  he  became 
acquainted  with  Victor  Aimf  Huber  (1800-1869),  *  ("^t  which 
largely  influenced  his  life.  On  the  5th  of  April  1822  he  was 
Ordained  priest,  after  studying  at  Bamberg,  and  in  1823  he  became 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and' canon  law  in  the  lyccum 
at  Aschaffenburg.  He  then  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  in 
1826  became  professor  of  theology  at  Munich,  where  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life.  About  this  time  Dbllingcr  brought  upon  himself 
the  animadversion  of  Heine,  who  was  then  editor  of  a  Munich 
paper.  The  unsparing  satirist  described  the  professor's  face  as 
the  "  gloomiest "  in  the  whole  procession  of  ecclesiastics  which 
took  place  on  Good  Friday. 

I  It  has  been  stated  that  in  his  earlier  years  DSlL'nger  was  a 
pronounced  Ultramontane.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
altogether  the  case;  for,  very  early  in  his  professorial  career 
at  Munich,  the  Jesuits  attacked  his  teaching  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  the  celebrated  J.  A.  Mdhler  (;.>.)  who  afterwards 
became  his  friend,  on  being  appealed  to,  pronounced  on  the  whole 
in  his  favour.  He  also  entered  into  relations  with  the  well-known 
French  Liberal  Catholic  Lamcnnais,  whose  views  on  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  the  principles  of  modern 
society  had  aroused  much  suspicion  in  Ultramontane  circles.  In 
1S32  Lamcnnais,  with  his  friends  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert, 
visited  Germany,  and  obtained  considerable  sympathy  in  their 
attempts  to  bring  about  a  modifcation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
attitude  to  modem  problems.  Dollinger  seems  to  have  regarded 
favourably  the  removal,  by  the  Bavarian  government,  in  1&41, 
of  Professor  Kaiser  from  his  chair,  because  he  had  taught  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope!    On  the  other  hand,  he  |M.blishcd  a 


treatise  in  1838  against  mixed  marriages,  and  in  1843  wrote 
strongly  in  favour  of  requiring  Protestant  soldiers  to  kneel  at 
the  consecration  of  the  Host  when  compelled  officially  to  bO 
present  at  Mass.  Moreover,  in  his  works  on  The  Rtformatiat 
(3  jrols.  Regensburg,  1846-1848)  and  on  Lutku  (18511  Eng,  tf., 
1853]  he  is  very  severe  on  the  Protestant  leaders,  and  he  also 
accepts,  in  his  earlier  works,  the  Ultramontane  view  then  current 
on  the  practical  condition  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  view  which 
in  later  days  he  found  reason  to  change.  Meanwhile  h;  had 
visited  England,  where  he  was  well  received;  and  he  afterwards 
travelled  in  Holland,  Belgium  and  France,  acquainting  himself 
with  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
In  1842  he  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Tractarian  movement  in  England,  and  some  interesting  letters 
have  been  preserved  which  were  exchanged  between  him  and 
Pusey,  Gladstone  and  Hope  Scott.  When  the  last-named  joined 
the  Church  of  Rome  he  was  warmly  congratulated  by  Dtillinger  on 
the  step  he  had  taken.  He,  however,  much  regretted  the  gradual 
and  very  natural  trend  of  his  new  English  allies  towards  extreme 
Ultramontane  views,  of  which  Archdeacon,  afterwards  Cardinal, 
Manning  ultimately  became  an  enthusiastic  advocate.  In  1845 
Ddllinger  was  made  representative  of  his  university  in  the  second 
chamber  of  the  Bavarian  legislature.  In  1847,  in  consequence  <A 
the  fall  from  power  of  the  Abel  ministry  in  Bavaria,  with  which  he 
had  been  in  close  relations,  he  was  removed  from  his  professorship 
at  Munich,  but  in  1849  he  was  invited  to  occupy  the  chair  o( 
ecclesiastical  history.  In  1848,  when  nearly  every  throne  in 
Europe  was  shaken  by  the  spread  of  revolutionary  sentiments, 
he  was  elected  delegate  to  the  national  German  assembly  at 
Frankfort, — a  sufficient  proof  that  at  this  time  he  was  regarded  as 
no  mere  narrow  and  technical  theologian,  but  as  a  man  of  wide 
and  independent  views. 

It  has  been  said  that  his  change  of  relations  to  the  Papacy  dated 
from  the  Italian  war  in  1859,  but  no  sufficient  reason  ha* 
been  given  for  this  statement.  It  is  more  probable  that,  like 
Crosseteste,  he  had  imbibed  in  early  youth  an  enthusiastic 
sentiment  of  attachment  to  the  Papacy  as  the  only  centre  o( 
authority,  and  the  only  guarantee  for  public  order  in  the  Church, 
but  that  his  experience  of  the  actual  working  of  the  papal 
system  (and  especially  a  visit  to  Rome  in  1S57)  bad  to  a  ceruin 
extent  convinced  him  how  little  correspondence  there  was  between 
his  ideal  and  the  reality.  He  may  also  have  been  unfavourably 
impressed  with  the  promulgation  by  Pius  IX.  in  1 854  of  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  reasons,  he  ultimately  became  the  leader 
of  those  who  were  energetically  opposed  to  any  addition  to,  or 
more  stringent  definition  of,  the  powers  which  the  Papacy  had 
possessed  for  centuries.  In  some  speeches  delivered  at  Munich  in 
1861  he  outspokenly  declared  his  view  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church  did  not  depend  oh  the  temporal 
sovereignty!  of  the  pope.  His  book  on  The  Church  and  tht 
Chunha  (Munich,  1861)  dealt  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  same 
question.  In  1863  he  invited  too  theologians  to  meet  at  Malines 
and  discuss  the  question  which  Lamcnnais  and  Lacordaire  had 
prematurely  raised  in  France,  namely,  the  attitude  that  should 
be  assumed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  towards  modern  ideas. 
His  address  to  the  assembled  divines  was  "  practically  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  Ultramontane  party."  He  bad  spoken 
boldly  in  favour  of  freedom  for  the  Church  in  the  Frankfort 
national  assembly  in  1848,  but  he  had  found  the  authorities  of  his 
Church  claiming  a  freedom  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  fof 
which  he  had  contended.  The  freedom  he  claimed  for  the  Church 
was  freedom  to  manage  her  affairs  without  the  interference  o( 
the  state;  the  champions  of  the  papal  monarchy,  and  notably 
the  Jesuits,  desired  freedom  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
semination of  modern  ideas.  The  addresses  delivered  in  the 
Catholic  congress  at  Malines  were  a  declaration  in  the  direction 
of  a  Liberal  solution  of  the  problem  of.the  relations  of  Church 
and  State.  The  pope  for  a  moment  seemed  to  hesitate,  but 
there  could  be  little  doubt  what  course  he  would  ultimately 
pursue,  and  after  four  days'  debate  the  assembly  was  dosed  at 
bis  command.    Oa  the  .8tb  of  December  1864  Pius  IX.  issued 
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Uw  bmout  SyBtiut,  in  which  ht  dedand  war  against  modem' 
science  and  piogreis  (see  Svuabus).  It  was  in  connexion  with 
this  question  that  DttlUnger  published  his  P<ui  and  Present  of 
Caltclic  Tkeototf  (i86j)  and  liis  UnmnUiet-JPattaiid  Prutut 
(Munich,  1867).  ^ 

•  We  now  approach  the  critical  period  of  Ddllingcr's  life.  It  was 
•bout  tliis  time  that  some  of  the  leading  theologians  of  tlie  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  conceiving  that  the  best  way  of  meeting  present 
perils  was  to  emphasize,  as  well  as  to  define  mote  deariy,  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  advised  him  to  make  his  personal  infalli- 
bility a  dogma  of  the  Church,  and  urged  stnmuously  on  him 
the  necessity  of  calling  a  council  for  that  purpose.  There  was 
considerable  opposition  In  various  quarters..  Many  bishops  and 
divines  considered  the  proposed  definition  a  false  one.  Others, 
though  accepting  it  as  the  truth,  declared  its  promulgation  to 
be  inopportune.  But  the  headquarters  of  the  opposition  was 
Germany,  and  its  leader  was  DoUingcr,  whose  high  reputation  and 
vast  stores  of  learning  placed  him  far  above  any  other  member  of 
the  band  of  the  theological  experts  who  now  gathered  around  him. 
Among  them  were  his  intimate  friends  Johann  Fiiedrich  (f.t.) 
and  J.  N.  Kuber,  in  Bavaria.  In  the  rest  of  Germany  he  foand 
many  sapportcis,  chiefly  professors  in  the  Catholic  faculty  of 
theology  at  Bonn:  among  these  were  the  famous  canonist  von 
Schulte,  Franz  Heinrich  Rcusch,  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
Joseph  Langen,  as  well  as  J.H.  Rcinkens,  afterwards  bishop  of  the 
Old  Catholic  Church  in  Germany,  Knoodt.and  other  dislii^ulshed 
scholars.  In  Switzerland,  Professor  Edward  Meixog,  who  became 
Old  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Christ-)  Catholic  bishop  in 
Switzerland,  and  other  learned  men  supported  the  movement. 
Early  in  1869  the  famous  LtUtn  of  Janus  (which  were  at  once 
translated  into  English;  and  ed.  Das  Pafsttum,  1891)  began  to 
appear.  They  were  written  by  DSUinger  in  conjunction  with 
Huber  and  Friedrich,  afterwards  professor  at  Munich.  In  these 
the  tendency  of  the  SyOabta  towards  obscurantism  and  papal 
despotism,  and  its  incompatibility  with  modem  thought,  were 
clearly  pointed  out;  and  the  evidence  against  papal  infallibility, 
resting,  as  tlw  !<((<»  asserted,  on  the  False  Decretals,  and 
accepted  without  controversy  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  was  ably 
marshalled  for  the  guidance  of  the  council.  When,  on  the  8lh  of 
December  1869,  it  had  actually  assembled,  the  world  was  kept 
informed  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Letters  ofQuirinus,  written 
by  Dollingcr  and  Huber  while  the  debates  of  the  council  were 
proceeding.  Some  of  these  letters  appeared  in  the  German 
newspapers,  and  an  English  translation  was  published  by 
Kivington.  Augustin  Thciner,  the  librarian  at  the  Vatican,  then 
in  disgrace  with  the  pope  for  his  outspoken  Uberalism,  kept  his 
German  friends  well  informed  of  the  course  of  the  discussions. 
The  proceedings  of  the  council  were  frequently  very  stormy,  and 
the  opponents  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility  complained  that  they 
were  not  onfrcquently  interrupted,  and  that  endeavouis  were 
made  to  put  them  down  by  clamour.  ^  The  dogma  was  at  length 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  the  dissentient  bishops, 
who — with  the  exception  of  two— had  left  the  council  before  the 
final  division,  one  by  one  submitted  (see  Vatican  CoimaL). 
DoUinger,  however,  was  not  to  be  silenced.  -  He  headed  a  protest 
by  forty-four  professors  in  the  university  of  Munich,  and  gathered 
together  a  congress  at  Nuremberg,  which  met  in  August  1870  and 
issued  a  declaration  advene  to  theVatican  decrees.  An  immense 
ferment  took  place.  In  Bavaria,  where  DOllinger's  influence  was 
greatest,  the  strongest  determination  to  resist  the  resolutions  of 
the  council  prevailed.  But  the  authority  of  the  council  was  held 
by  the  archbishop  of  Munich  to  be  paramount,  and  he  called  upon 
Diillingcr  to  submit.  Instead  of  submitting,  DSIIinger,  on  the 
38th  of  March  1871,  addressed  a  memorable  letter  to  the  arch- 
bishop, refusing  to  subscribe  the  decrees.  They  were,  he  said, 
opposed  to  Holy  Scripture,  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church  for 
the  first  tooo  years,  to  historical  evidence,  to  the  decrees  of  the 
general  coundls,  and  to  the  existing  relations  of  the  Roman 
CatholicChurchtothestateineverycountryinthe  world.  "  As 
a  Christian,  as  a  theologian,  as  an  historian,  and  as  a  citizen,"  he 
added,  "  I  cannot  accept  this  doctrine." 
The  archbisbop  replied  by  exconimuninthig  the. disobedient. 


professor.  -This  aiDVSed  (rcsh  opposition.  SSIGnger  was  almost 
unanimously  elected  rector-magnificus  of  the  university  ol 
Munich,  and  Oxford,  Edinbaigh  and  Marburg  universities 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  Uws  and 
Vienna  that  of  philosophy;  The  Bavarian  clergy  invited  Bishop 
Ix)os  of  the  Jansenist  Church  in  Holland,  which  for  more  than  150 
years  had  existed  independent  ol  the  Papacy  and  had  adopted 
the  name  of  "Old  Catholic,"  to  hold  confirmations  in  Bavaria. 
The  offer  wa*  accepted,  and  the  bishop  was  received  with 
triumphal  arches  and  other  demonstrations  of  Joy.  The  three 
Dutch  Old  Catholic  bishops  declared  themselves  ready  to  con- 
secrate a  bishop,  if  it  were  desired.  The  momentous  question  was 
discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  opponents  of  the  Vatican  decrees, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  elect  a  bishop  and  ask  the  Dutch  bishops  to 
consecrate  him.  D&llinger,  however,  voted  against  the  proposi- 
tion, and  withdrew  from  any  further  steps  towards  the  promotion 
ol  the  movement.  This  was  the  critical  moment  in  the  history  a( 
the  resistance  to  the  decrees.  Had  Dbllingcr,  with  his  immense 
reputation  as  a  scholar,  as  a  divine  and  as  a  man,  allowed  himseU 
to  be  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church,  it  i* 
impossible  to  say  how  wide  the  schism  would  have  been.  But 
he  declined  to  initiate  a  schism.  His  refusal  lost  Bavaria  to  the 
movement;  and  the  number  of  Bavarian  sympathizers  was  still 
further  reduced  when  the  seceders,  in  1878,  allowed  their  priests 
to  marry,  a  decision  which  DSUinger,  as  was  known,  sincerely 
regretted.  TlieOldCathoIic'Communion,however,wasformally 
constituted,  with  Reinkens  at  its  head  as  bishop,  and  it  still 
continues  to  exist  (see  Out  Catholics). 

Dbllinger's  attitude  to  the  new  community  was  not  very 
clearly  defined.  It  may  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  two  declara- 
tions made  by  him  at  different  times: "  I  do  not  wish  to  join  a 
schismatic  society;  I  am  isolated,"  and  "  As  for  myself,  I 
consider  that  I  belong  by  conviction  to  the  Old  CatboUc  com- 
munity." The  hitter  declaration  was  mode  some  yean  after  the 
former,  in  a  letter  to  Pastor  Widmann.  The  neatest  tpprrach  to 
a  reconciliation  of  the  two  statements  would  appear  to  be  that 
while,  at  his  advanced  age,  he  did  not  wish  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  being  head  of  a  new  denomination,  formed 
in  circumstances  of  exceptional  difficulty,  he  was  unwilling  to 
condemn  those  who  were  ready  to  hazard  the  new  departures 
"  By  conviction  "  he  belonged  to  the  Old  Catholics,  but  he  never 
formally  joined  them.  Yet  at  least  he  was  ready  to  meet  their 
leaden,  to  address  them,  and  to  discuss  difficult  problems  with 
them.  His  addresses  on  the  reunion  of  the  Churches,  delivered 
at  the  Bonn  Conference  of  1872,  show  that  he  was  by  no  means 
hostile  to  the  newly  formed  communion,  in  whose  interests  these 
conferences  were  held.  In  1874  and  again  in  1875,  he  presided 
over  the  Reunion  Conferences  held  at  Bonn  and  attended  by 
leading  ecclesiastics  from  the  British  Isks  and  from  the  Oriental 
Church,  among  whom  were  Bishop  Christopher  Wordsworth  oi 
Lincoln;  Bishop  Harold  Browne  of  Ely;  Lord  Plunket,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin;  Lycurgus,  archbishop  of  Syros  and  Tenos; 
Canon  Liddon;  and  Professor  Ossinine  of  St  Petenburg.  At  the 
latter  of  these  two  conferences,  when  DSUinger  was  seventy- 
six  yean  of  age,  he  delivered  a  scries  of  marvellous  addresses  in 
German  and  EngUsh,  in  which  he  discussed  the  state  of  theology 
on  the  continent,  the  reunion  question,  and  the  religious  condition 
of  the  various  countries  of  Europe  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  held  sway.  Not  the  least  of  his  achievements  on  this 
occasion  was  the  successful  attempt,  made  with  extraordinary 
tact ,  ability,  knowledge  and  perseverance,  to  induce  the  Orientals, 
Anf^icans  and  Old  Catholics  present  to  accept  a  formula  of  con- 
cord, drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  leading  theologians  of  the 
Greek  Church,  on  the  long-vexed  question  of  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  result  having  been  attained,  he  passed  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  retirement,  emeiging  sometimes  from  his  retreat 
to  give  addresses  on  theological  questions,  and  also  writing,  in 
conjunction  with  his  friend  Reusch,  his  last  book,  Cesckichle 
der  Uoralslreiligkeiten  M  ier  rtmiuh-katkolisekeH  Kircke  seit 
Jem  sukieknie*  Jakrhuntert  mil  BeUrttgen  Eur  Gesckicktt  und 
Ckaraklerislik  des  Jrsuilenordens  (Nordlingen,  1889),  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  moral  theology  Of  St  Alfonso  de'LiKu»ri.    He  died 
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in  Munich,  on  the  t4th  of  Junttry  1890,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one. 
Even  in  articulo  mollis  he  Teiused  to  receive  the  ucraments 
from  the  parish  priest  at  the  cost  of  submission,  but  the  last 
offices  were  performed  by  his  friend  Professor  Friedrich. 

In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  in  the  foregoingslcetch,  we  may 
mention  Tkf  Eiuharist  in  tkt  First  Tkret  CenlKriet  (Maina,  l8a6) ;  a 
Chwrth  History  (lBj6,  Eng.  trans.  1640):  Hifpolytus  and  Caltislus 
(1854,  Eng.  trans.,  1876);  First  Am  of  Ckristtanity  {1B60):  Lectures 
«■  tie  Rtunion  0/  the  Churches;  The  Vatican  Decreet;  Studies  ia 
European  History  (tr.  M.  Warrc,  1890);  Miscellaneous  Addresses 
(tr.  M.  Warre,  i8«). 

See  Life  by  J.  Friedrich  (3  vols.  1899-1901);  obituary  notice  in 
The  Times,  iith  January  1890;  L.  von  Kobcll,  Conversations  of 
Dr  DtUinter  (tr.  by  K.  Could,  1892).  (J.  J.  L.*) 

DOLLOND,  JOHN  (1706-1761),  English  optician,  was  the  son 
of  a  Huguenot  refugee,  a  silk-weaver  at  Spitalliclds,  London, 
where  he  was  bom  on  the  loth  of  June  1706.  He  followed  his 
father's  ttade,  but  found  time  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  matheinatics,  physics,  anatomy  and  other  subjects.  In 
1752  he  abandoned  silk-weaving  and  joined  his  eldest  son,  Peter 
I>ollond  (1730-1820),  who  in  1750  had  started  in  business  as  a 
maker  of  optical  instruments.  His  reputation  grew  rapidly, 
and  in  1761  he  was  appointed  optician  to  the  king.  In  1758  he 
published  an  **  Account  of  some  experiments  concerning  the 
different  refrangibiKty  of  light "  iPkil.  Trans.,  1758),  describing 
the  experiments  that  led  him  to  the  achievement  with  which  his 
name  is  specially  associated,  the  discovery  ofa  means  of  construct- 
ing achromatic  lenses  by  the  conibination  of  crown  and  flint 
glasses.  Lconhard  Euler  in  1 747  had  suggested  that  achromatism 
might  be  obtained  by  the  combination  of  glass  and  water  lenses. 
Relying  on  statements  made  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dollond 
disputed  this  possibility  (PkU.  Trans.,  1753),  hut  subsequently, 
after  the  Swedish  physicist,  Samuel  Klingcnstjema  (1698-1765), 
had  pointed  out  that  Newton's  law  of  dispersion  did  not  harmoniae 
with  certain  observed  facts,  he  began  experiments  to  settle  the 
question.  Early  in  1757  he  succeeded  in  producing  refraction 
without  colour  by  the  aid  of  g)ass  and  water  lenses,  and  a  few 
months  later  he  made  a  successful  attempt  to  get  the  same  result 
by  a  combination  of  glasses  of  different  qualities  (sec  Telescope)  . 
For  this  achievement  the  Royal  Society  awarded  him  the  Copley 
medal  in  1 758,  and  three  yean  later  elected  him  one  of  its  fellows. 
Dollond  also  published  two  papers  on  apparatus  for  measuring 
(mall  angles  (Phil.  Trans.,  i75Ji  >754).  He  died  in  London,  of 
apoplexy,  oA  the  30th  of  November  I76t. 

An  account  of  his  life,  privately  printed,  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
John  Kelly  (1750-1809),  the  Manx  Kbolar,  who  married  one  of  his 
granddaughters. 

DOLMAN  (from  Turk.  iHamiK),  originally  a  long  and  loose 
garment  left  unfastened  in  front,  and  with. narrow  sleeves.  It  is 
worn  generally  by  the  Turks,  and  is  not  unlike  a  cassock  in  shape. 
The  name  was  given  to  the  onifonn  jacket,  worn  by  hussars,  and 
slung  from  the  shoulders  with  the  sleeves  hanging  loose;  and  it  is 
also  used  for  a  similar  garment  worn  by  ladies,  with  wide  cape- 
like atranganients  instead  of  sleeves. 

DOLNJA  TUZLA.  or  DoMp  Sou,  the  capital  of  the  Dolnja 
Tuzla  district,  in  Bosnia,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Jala  or  Julia, 
a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Spreia,  which  joins  the  Bosna 
at  Doboj,  39  m.  W.N.W.;  and  on  a  branch  railway  from  Doboj. 
Pop.  (1895)  io,»7;  almost  all,  including  a  permanent  colony 
of  gipsies,  being  Moslems.  Dolnja  Tuzla  is  the  seat  of  a  district 
court  aitd  an  Orthodox  bishop;  with  several  churches,  many 
inosques,a  hospital,  gymnasium  and  commercial  school.'  Besides 
large  alkali  works,  it  has  a  vigorous  trade  in  grain,  livestock, 
timber  and  coal,  from  the  surrounding  hills,  where  there  isa  colony 
of  Hungarian  miners;  while  the  salt  springs,  owned  by  the  state 
both  at  Dolnja,  or  Lower,  and  Comja,  or  Upper  Tuzla,  6  n.  E., 
•re  without  a  rival  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Dolnja  Tuala  was  called  by  the  Romans  Ad  Salinas. 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  mentions  it,  in  the  loth  century,  as 
Sttlenes;  m  other  medieval  documents  it  appears  as  Sou,  Som  or 
Soli.  Its  modem  name  is  derived  from  the  Turkish  tm,  "  salt." 
In  1690  the  Austrians  routed  the  Turks  at  Gomja  Tuzla,  and 
removed  the  Franciscan  friars,  with  abovt  jooo  other  Roman 
Catholics,  into  Slavonia. 


DOLOaiEa.  OtoOAT  OUT  SIIVAIN  TAMCRiDB  OHATR 

OB  (t7so-t8ei),  French  geologist  and  mineralogist,  was  bora  at 
Dolomieu,  near  Tour-du-Pin,in  the  department  of  Isin  in  France, 
on  lhe24thof  Jtme  175a  He  wasadmitled  in  his  infancy  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Order  of  Malta.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  quarrelled 
with  a  knight  of  the  galley  on  which  he  was  serving,  and  in  the 
duel  that  ensued  killed  him.  He  was  condemned  to  death  for  his 
crime,  but  in  consideration  of  his  youth  the  grand  master  granted 
him  a  pardon,  which,  at  the  instance  of  Cardinal  Torrigiani,  was 
confirmed  by  Pope  Qement  XUI.,  and  after  nine  months' 
imprisonment  he  was  set  at  liberty.  -  Throughout  that  period  he 
had  solaced  himself  with  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences,  and 
during  his  subsequent  residence  at  Metz  he  continued  to  devote 
himself  to  tbem>  In  1775  he  published  his  Reckerches  swt  la 
festtnleur  des  carps  i  dijeretUes  distances  du  centre  de  la  tern, 
and  two  Italian  translations  of  mineraiogical  treatises  by  A.  F. 
Cronstedt  (1702-1765)  and  T.  O.  Bergman  (1735-1784).  These 
works  gained  for  him  the  honour  of  election  as  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Acadimic  des  Sciences  at  Paris.  To  obtain  leisure 
to  follow  his  favourite  pursuits  Dolomieu  now  threw  up  the 
commission  which,  since  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  bad  held  in  the 
carabineers,  and  in  1777  he  accompanied  the  haitti  (afterwards 
Cardinal  L.  R.  E.)  de  Rohan  to  Portugal.  In  the  following  year 
he  visited  Spain,  and  in  1780  and,  1781  Sicily  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  Two  months  of  the  year  1782  were  spent  in  examining 
the  geological  structure  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  1783  the  earth- 
quake of  Calabria  induced  him  to  go  to  Italy.  The  scientific 
results  of  these  excursions  are  given  in  his  Voyate  aux  ties  da 
Lipari  (1783);  Utmoire  sur  la  IremUement  de  lata  dt  la  Calabrt 
(1784);  Mttnairt  sir  les  lies  Ponces,  tt  calalapu  raisannt  des 
produils de  I'Elna  (lySS)  and  other  works.  In  1789  and  1790  be 
busied  himself  with  an  examination  of  the  Alps,  his  observationa 
on  which  form  the  subject  of  numcious  memoirs  puUished  in  the 
Journal  de  physique.  The  mineral  dttomile,  which  was  named 
after  him,  was  described  by  Dolomieu  in  1791.  He  returned 
to  France  in  that  year,  bringing  with  him  rich  collections  ot 
minerals.  On  the  14th  of  September  1792  the  due  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, with  whom  he  had  been  for  twenty  years  on  terms  of 
the  closest  intimacy,  was  assassinated  at  Forges,  aild  Dolomieu 
retired  with  the  widow  and  daughter  of  the  duke  to  their  estateof 
Roche  Guyon,  where  he  wrote  several  important  scientific  papers. 
The  events  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27, 1794)  having  restored 
the  country  to  some  tranquillity,  Dolomieu  recommenced  his 
geological  tours,  and  visited  various  parts  of  France  with  which 
he  had  been  previously  utucquaintcd.  He  was  in  1 796  appointed 
engineer  and  professor  at  the  school  of  mines,  and  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Institute  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  At  the  end 
of  1797  be  joined  the  scientific  staff  which  in  1798  accompanied 
Bonaparte's  expedition  to  Egypt.  He  had  proceeded  up  the  Nile 
as  far  asCairo  when  ill-health  made  his  return  toEurope  necessary, 
and  on  the  7th  of  March  1799  he  set  sail  from  Alexandria.  Hia 
ship  proving  unseaworthy  put  into  Taranto,  and  as  Naples  was 
then  at  war  with  France,  all  the  French  passengers  were  made 
prisoners.  On  the  22nd  of  May  they  were  carried  by  ship  to  Mes- 
sina, whence,  with  the  exception  of  Dolomieu,  they  embarked 
for  the  coast  of  France.  Dolomieu  had  been  an  object  of  the 
hatred  of  the  Neapolitan  court  since  1783,  when  he  revealed  to 
the  gland  master  of  his  order  Its  designs  against  Malu,  and  the 
calumnies  of  his  enemies  on  that  island  served  now  as  a  pretext  for 
his  detention.  He  was  confined  in  a  pestilential  dungeon,  where, 
clothed  in  rags,  and  having  nothing  but  a  little  straw  for  a  bed,  he 
languished  during  twenty-one  months.  Dolomieu,  however,  did 
not  abandon  himself  to  despair.  Deprived  of  writing  materials, 
he  made  a  piece  of  wood  his  pen,  and  with  the  smoke  of  his  lamp 
for  ink  he  wrote  upon  the  margins  of  a  Bible,  the  only  book  hie 
still  possessed,  his  treatise  Sur  la  philosophie  mintralotique  ct  sur 
fesphce  minirule  (1801).  Friends  entreated,  but  in  vain,  for  his 
liberty;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  succeeded  in  furnishing 
him  with  a  little  assistance,  and  it  was  only  by  virtue  of  a  special 
clause  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Naples  that,  on  the  istb 
of  March  1801,  he  was  released.  On  his  arrival  in  France  he 
conmenctd  the  duties  of  the  chair  of  minetalogy,a{  the  muKum 
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of  natunl  hbtmy,  to  wUch,  after  tlw  death  of  Daubenton, 
be  had  been  elected  in  January  1800.  His  course  of  lertures 
concluded,  he  revisitedSwitzerland.  Returning  thence  he  reached 
the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law  at  Chlteau-Neuf,  in  the 
department  of  SaAne-et-Loire,  where  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
to  which  in  a  few  days  he  succumbed,  on  tl>e  36th  of  November 
1801. 

Dolomieu's  geological  theories  are  remarkable  for  otiginah'ty 
and  boldness  of  conception..  The  materials  constituting  the 
primordial  globe  he  held  to  have  arranged  themselves  according 
to  their  specific  gravities,  so  as  to  have  constituted  a  fluid  central 
sphere,  a  solid  crust  external  to  this,  next  a  stratum  of  water, 
and  lastly  the  atmosphere.  Where  water  penetrated  through  the 
crust,  solidification  took  pbce  in  the  underlying  fluid  mass,  which 
enlarging  in  consequence  produced  rifts  in  the  superincuinbent 
locks.  Water  rushing  down  through  the  rifts  became  decom- 
posed, and  the  resulting  effervescence  occa^oned  submarine 
volcanoes.  The  crust  of  the  earth  he  believed  to  be  continually 
increasing  in  thickness,  owing  to  the  deposition  of  aqueoUs  rocks, 
and  to  the  gradual  solidification  of  the  molten  interior,  so  that 
the  volcanic  eruptions  and  other  geological  phenomena  of  former 
must  have  been  of  far  greater  magnitude  and  frequency  than 
those  of  recent  times. 

See  Lacip^c,  "  £!oge  historiqne  de  Dolooiieu,"  in  Utmeirts  it  la 
dasst  da  sciaiea  dt  I'lnstilui  (1806);  Tbonuon,  in  Amah  af  Pkih- 
i^y,  voL  xit  p.  161  (1808). 

DOLOmTB,  a  mineral  spedes  con&ting  of  caldum  and 
magnesium  carbonate,  CaMg  (COi)i,  and  occurring  as  rhombo- 
bedral  crystals  or  htrge  lock-masses.  Analyses  of  most  well- 
crystalUxed  spedmens  correspond  closely  with  the  above 
formula,  the  two  carbonates  being  present  in  equal  molecular 
proportions  (CaCOi,54-35;  MgCO>,45-65%).  Normal  dolomite 
is  thus  not  an  isomorphous  mixture  of  caldum  and  magnesium 
carbonates,  but  a  double  salt;  and  any  variations  in  composition 
are  to  be  expluoed  by  the  isomorphous  mixing  of  this  double 
salt  with  carbonates  of  caldum,  iron,  magnesium,  manganese, 
and  rarely  of  zinc  and  cobalt. 

In  crystalline  form  dolomite  is  very  uinOar  to  caldte,  belonging 
to  the  same'group  of  rhombohedral  carbonates;  the  primitive 
^^___^  rhombohedron,  r  (100),  parallel  to 

>''y^""'"v^^        the  faces  of  which  there  are  perfect 
y^  /  ^*V     deavages,  has  interfadal  angles  of 

/^     /        r  >'^°  *5'i  the  angle  of  the  cleavage 

/         Jf  /rhombohedron  of  caldte  being  74° 

j     >'^^~~~'~^^        /     SS'.  A  spedaDy  characteristic  feature 
|/^        '      ^*\/       is  that  this  rhombohedron  is  fre- 
^*"">.»,^      ^^^         quently  the  only  form  present  cm  the 
^\y^  crystals  (in  caldte  it  is  rare  except 

Fig.  I.  in  combination  with  other  forms); 

the  faces  are  also  usually  curved 
(fig.  1),  sometimes  to  an  extraordinary  degree  giving  rise  to  saddle- 
ahap«l  crystals  (fig.  i).  Crystals  with  plane  faces  are  usually 
twinned,  there  bdng  an  intcrpenetration  of  two  rhomlwhedra 
with  the  vertical  axes  parallel.  The  secondary  twin-lamination, 
parallel  to  the  obtuse  rhombohedron 
e  (i  10),  so  common  in  caldte,  does  not 
exist  in  dolomite.  In  the  degree  of 
symmetry  possessed  by  the  crystals  there 
b,  however,  an  important  difference  be- 
tween caldte  and  dolomite;  the  former 
has  the  full  number  of  planes  and  axes 
of  symmetry  of  a  rhombohedral  crystal, 
whikt  the  latter  is  hemihedral  with 
Pig,  J,  paralld  faces,  having  only  an  axis  of 

triad  symmetry  and  a  centre  of  sym- 
metry. This  lower  degree  of  symmetiy,  which  is  the  same  as 
that  of  dioptase  and  phenacite,  is  occasionally  shown  by  the 
presence  of  an  obliquely  placed  rhombohedron,  and  also  by 
the  want  of  symmetry  in  the  etching  and  elastidty  figures 
on  the  faces  of  the  primitive  rhombohedron. 

Dolomite  is  both  harder  (H.-jW)  and  denser  (sp.  gr.a-8s) 
than  caldte.  The  two  minerals  may  also  be  readily  distinguished 


by  the  fact  that  dolooite  is  not  acted  upon  by  cold,  dilute  adda 
(see  below.  Dolomite  Rxk).  Crystals  of  dolomite  vary  from 
transparent  to  translucent,  and  often  exhibit  a  pearly  lustre^ 
especially  when  the  faces  are  curved;  the  colour  is  usually  white 
or  yellowish. 

The  oystallized  mineral  was  first  examined  chemically  by 
P.  Woulfc  in  1779,  and  was  named  compound-spar  by  R.  Kirwan 
in  1784;  other  early  names  are  bitter-spar,  rbomb-spar  and 
pearl-spar  (but  these  induded  other  rhombohedral  carbonates). 
The  name  dolomite  (dolomU  of  N.  T.  de  Saussure,  1792)  is  in 
honour  of  the  French  geologist,  D.  G.  Dolomieu,  who  in  179! 
noted  that  certain  Tyrolcse  calcareous  rocks  and  Italian  marbles 
effervesce  only  slightly  in  contact  with  add;  this  name  was  for 
many  years  applied  to  the  rock  only,  but  was  later  extended  to 
the  crystallized  mineral,  first  in  the  form  dolomite-spar. 

In  the  white  crystalline  dolomite-rock  of  the  Binnenthal  near 
Brieg  in  Switzerland  beautiful  water-dear  crystals  of  dolomite 
are  found;  and  crystallized  masses  occur  embedded  in  serpentine, 
talc-schist  and  other  magnesian  silicate  rocks.  The  best  crystal- 
lized specimens  are,  however,  usually  found  in  metalliferous 
deposits;  for  example,  in  the  iron  mines  of  TravcrseUa  near 
Ivrea  in  Piedmont  (as  large  twinned  rbombohedra)  and  Cleator 
Moor  in  Cumberland;  in  the  deposits  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  at 
Alston  in  Cumberland,  Laxey  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Joplin  in 
Missouri;  and  in  the  silver  vdns  of  Schemnitz  in  Himgary  and 
Guanajuato  in  Mexico. 

Several  varieties  of  dolomite  have  been  distinguished,  depending 
or  differences  in  structure  and  chemical  composition.  Miemite 
is  a  crystallized  or  columnar  variety,  of  a  pale  asparagus-green 
colour,  from  Miemo  near  Volterra  in  Tuscany;  taraspitc  is  a 
similar  variety  from  Tarasp  in  Switzerland.  Gurhofite,  from 
Gurhof  near  Aggsbach  in  Lower  Austria,  is  snow-white,  compact 
and  porcellanous.  Brossite,  from  the  Brosso  valley  near  Ivrea  in 
Piedmont,  and  tharandite,fromTharand  in  Saxony,are  crystal- 
lized varieties  containing  irorL  Closely  related  is  the  spedes 
ankerite  (?.r.).  (L.  J.  S.) 

Dolomite  Rock. — ^TheTock  dolomite,  also  known  as  dolomitic 
or  magnesian  limestbne,  consists  prindpally  of  the  mineral  of  the 
same  name,  but  often  contains  admixture  of  other  substances, 
such  as  caldte,  quartz,  carbonate  and  oxides  of  iron,  argillaceous 
material,  and  chert  or  chalcedony.  Dolomites  when  very  pure 
and  well  crystallized  may  be  snowy  white  (e.g.  some  examples 
from  the  eastern  Alps),  but  are  commonly  yellow,  creamy, 
brownish  or  grey  from  the  presence  of  impurities.  They  tend 
to  be  crystalline,  though  on  a  fine  scale,  and  appear  under  the 
microscope  composed  of  small  sharply  angular  rhorobobedra, 
with  a  perfect  deavage  and  very  strong  double  refraction.  They 
can  be  often  recognized  by  this,  but  are  most  certainly  dis- 
tinguished from  similar  limestones  or  marbles  by  tests  with  weak 
acid.  Dolomite  dissolves  only  very  slowly  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  cold,  but  readily  when  the  add  is  warmed;  limestones 
are  freely  attacked  by  the  add  in  dther  state.  Magneuan  lime- 
stones, which  contain  both  dolomite  and  caldte,  may  be  etched 
by  exposing  polished  surfaces  (or  a  brief  time  to  cold  weak  acid; 
the  calcite  is  removed,  leaving  small  pits  or  depressions.  The 
distributioii  of  the  caldte  may  be  rendered  more  dear  by  using 
ferric  chloride  solution.  This  is  decomposed,  leaving  a  yellow 
stain  of  ferric  hydrate  where  the  caldte  occurred.  Altemativdy, 
a  solution  of  aluminium  chloride  will  serve;  this  predpitates 
gelantinous  alumina  on  contact  with  caldte  and  the  film  can  be 
stained  with  aniline  dyes  (Lemberg's  solution).  The  dolomite  is 
not  affected  by  these  processes. 

Dolomites  of  compact  structure  have  a  higher  spedfic  gravity 
than  limestones,  but  they  very  often  have  a  cavernous  or  drusy 
character,  the  walls  of  the  hollows  being  lined  with  small  crystab 
of  dolomite  with  a  pearly  lustre  and  rounded  faces.  They  are  also 
sUghtly  harder,  and  for  these  and  other  reasons  they  last  better 
as  building  stones  and  wear  better  when  used  for  paving  or  road- 
mending.  Dolomites  are  rarely  fossiliferous,  as  the  process  of 
dolomitization  tetuls  to  destroy  any  organic  remains  oiiguially 
present.  As  compared  with  limestones  they  ate  lesa  frequently 
well  bedded,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.     Many 
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dolomites,  puttcuUriy  time  of  the  north  o(  EngUnd,  show  «  vciy 
(tniarlublecoiicntiomry  structure.  The  beds  look  as  if  made  up 
of  rounded  bails  of  ali  sizes  from  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter  down- 
wards. Often  tbey  are  stack  together  like  piicsof  sliot  or  bunches 
of  grapes.  Tbey  are  composed  of  fibrous  radiate  caldte  crystals, 
which  by  some  kind  of  concretionary  action  have  segregated  from 
the  dolomitic  material  and  grouped  themselves  together  in  this 
way.  Other  concretions  from  these  bed»  resemble  bunches  of 
corals,  tufts  of  plants,  or  present  various  strange  imitative  forms. 

Dolomite,  unlike  caldte,  is  not  secreted  by  -marine  animals  to 
build  up  the  liard  parts  of  their  skeletons,  and  it  is  generally 
agreed  also  that  dolomite  is  only  very  rarely  and  under  ezcep- 
tiooal  conditions  deposited  directly  from  solution  in  water.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  limestones 
may  absorb  or  be  partly  replaced  by  magnesium  carbonate,  and 
the  double  salt  dolomite  substituted  for  caldte  by  one  of  those 
processes  which  are  described  as  "  metasomalic"  Thus  the 
Carboniferous  limestones  of  various  parts  of  Britain  pass  bto 
dolomites  along  lines  of  Joint,  fissure  or  fault,  or  occasionally 
along  certain  bedding  planes.  At  the  same  time  therock  becomes 
crystalline,  its  minute  structure  is  altered,  its  fossils  are  effaced, 
and  as  dolomite  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  limestone, 
oontnction  results  and  cavities  are  formed.  The  prevalence  of 
crystalline,  concretionary  and  drusy  structures  in  dolomite  can 
thus  be  simply  explained.  The  process  may  actually  be  studied 
in  many  "  magnesian  limestones,"  in  which  by  means  of  the 
microscope  we  may  trace  the  gradual  growth  of  dolomite  crystals 
taking  place  simultaneously  with  the  destruction  of  the  original 
features  of  the  limestone.  Recent  investigations  in  coral  reefs 
show  that  these  changes  are  going  on  at  the  present  day  at  no 
considerable  depths  and  in  rocks  which  have  not  long  con- 
solidated. 

All  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  double  carbonate  of  caldum  and 
magnesium  is  under  certain  conditions  a  more  stable  salt  than 
either  of  the  simple  carbonates,  and  that  these  conditions  recur  in 
nature  with  considerable  frequency.  Experiments  have  proved 
that  at  moderately  high  temperatures  (ioo°  to  200°  C.)  solutions 
of  magnesium  salts  will  convert  caldte  into  dolomite  in  the 
laboratory,  and  that  aragonite  is  even  more  readily  affected  than 
caldte.  The  analogywithdolomitization  of  limestones  is  strong 
but  not  complete,  as  the  latter  process  must  take  place  at  ordinary 
temperatures  and  approximately  under  atmospheric  pressures. 
No  completely  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  change,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  geologist,  has  as  yet  been  advanced,  though 
muchlightbasbeen thrown  upon  the  problem.  Many  limestones 
•re  rich  hi  aragonite,  but  this  in  course  of  time  tends  to  re- 
crystallize  as  calcite.  Magnesiumsalts  are  abundant  in  sea-water, 
and  in  the  waten  of  evaporating  endosed  coral  lagoons  and  of 
many  bitter  lakes.  Caldte  is  more  soluble  than  dolomite  in  water 
saturated  with  carbonic  add  and  would  tend  to  be  slowly  removed 
from  a  limestone,  while  the  dolomite  increased  in  relative  propor- 
tion. Dolomite  also  being  denser  than  caldte  may  be  supposed  to 
replace  it  more  readily  when  pressure  is  increased.  These  and 
many  other  factors  probably  co-operate  to  effect  the  transmuta- 
tion of  limestones  into  dolomites. 

Examples  of  dolomitization  may  be  obtabed  in  practically 
every  geological  formation  hi  which  limestones  occur.  The 
oMest  locks  are  most  generally  affected,  e.t.  the  Cambrian  lime- 
stones of  Scotland,  but  the  change  occura,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  even  in  the  upraised  coral  reefs  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans  which  are  very  recent  formations.  It  is  very  mterestingto 
note  that  dolomites  are  very  frequent  among  rocks  which  indicate 
that  desert  or  salt-lake  conditions  prevailed  at  the  time  of  their 
deposit.  The  dofemite  or  magnesian  limestone  of  the  English 
Permian  is  ap  instance  of  this.  The  explanation  may  be  found 
In  the  fart  that  the  waten  of  bitter  lakes  are  usually  rich  in 
magnesium  salts  which,  percoUiting  through  beds  of  limestone, 
would  convert  them  into  dolomite.  Among  the  most  famous 
dolomites  are  those  of  the  Dolomite  Alps  of  Tirol  They  are  of 
Triassic  age  and  yield  remarkably  pirturesque  mountain  scenery; 
it  is  believed  thatsome  were  originally  coral  reefs;  they  are  now 
highly  crystalline  and^ften  contain  interesting  minerals  and  ore*. 


The  galena  limestone  of  the  North  American  Trenton  racks  it 
mostly  a  dolomite. 

Dolomites  furnish  excellent  buildmg  stones,  and  thoae  of  the 
north-east  of  England  (Mansfield  stone,  &c.)  have  long  been 
regarded  with  great  favour  on  account  of  thdr  resistance  to 
decomposition.  They  vary  a  good  deal  hi  quality,  and  have  not 
all  proved  equally  satisfactory  in  practice.  Part  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  Westminster  is  built  of  dolomite.        U-  S.  F.) 

DOLOmTES,  THE,  a  mountam  distrirt  m  the  South  Tirolese 
Alps,  though  sometimes  it  is  erroneously  considered  to  form  part 
of  some  other  cham  than  the  Alps.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
this  distrirt  is  that  it  is  composed  of  magnesian  limestone,  which 
rises  hi  peaks  of  a  most  smgular  degree  of  sharpness  and  streaked 
by  veins  of  the  most  startling  colours.  Nowadays  it  has  become 
well  known  to  tourists,  who,  however,  keep  mainly  to  a  few  great 
centres,  though  most  of  the  more  striking  peaks  wen  firet 
ascended  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  of  the  19th  century 
by  English  mountaineers.  Roughly  speaking  the  Dolomite 
legion  lies  between  the  Brenner  railway  from  Fraiucnsfestc 
to  Trent  (W.)  and  the  road  over  the  Monte  Croce  Pass  from 
Innlchen  in  the  Drave  valley  by  way  of  the  Sextcn  glen  and 
the  Piave  valley  to  Belluno  and  Feltre  (E.).  On  the  north  it  is 
limited  by  the  railiray  line  from  Innicbien  to  Franzenfeste,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  railway  and  road  from  Trent  to  Feltre.  The 
highest  summit  is  the  Marmolata  (10,97}  it.),  but  far  more 
typical  are  the  Sorapiss,  the  Cimon  della  Pala,  the  Langkofel, 
the  Pelmo,  the  Drei  Zinnen,  the  Sass  Maor  and  the  Rosengarten 
(see  Alps).  Among  the  chief  tourist  resorts  are  St  Ulrich  (in 
the  GrSden  valley),  San  Martino  di  Castrozza  (near  Primiero), 
Caprile  and  Cortina  d'Ampezzo. 

Besides  the  Dolomites  induded  inthe  above  region  there  are 
several  other  Dolomite  groups  (though  less  extensive)  in  the  Alps. 
N.W.  of  Trent  rises  the  Tosa  group,  while  in  Switzerland  there  art 
the  Piz  d'Aela  group,  S.W.  of  BergUn  on  the  Albula  Pass  route, 
and  the  curious  little  group  N.  of  the  village  of  SplUgcn,  besides 
other  isolated  peaks  between  the  St  Gottbard  and  Lukmanier 
Passes.  In  Dauphin6  itself  (the  home  of  the  geologist  Dolomicu) 
the  mountain  distrirts  of  the  Royannais,  of  the  Vcrcors,  and  of 
the  Df  voluy  (all  S.W.  of  Grenoble)  are  more  or  less  Dolomitic  in 
character. 

See  J.  GDbert  and'  G.  C.  Churchill,  Tlu  DolomiU  Momtaint 
(London,  1864);  Miss  L.  Tuckett,  Ziisaigini  amoni  Dolomitts 
(London,  1871);  P.  Grohmann.  Wandtruneen  i»  dtn  Dolomiten 
(Vienna,  1877) ;  L.  SiningUa.  Climbinf  Rtminitatuti  oj  Iht  Dola- 
milts  (LAodon,  1896);  7m  Oimbs  cf  Horman-Ntnida  (London, 
1890);  V.  Wolf  von  Glanvell,  Dohmiltnfeirer  (Vienna,  1898)1 
I.  Ball,  WesUrn  Alpt  (new  ed.,  London,  1898,  section  9,  Rte.  P. 
French  Dolomites).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

IWLPBIlt,  a  name  properly  belonging  to  the  common  cetacean 
mammal  known  as  Delpkinus  iclpkit,  but  also  applied  to  a 
number  of  more- or  less  nearly  aUied  species.  The  dolphins, 
bottle-noses,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called, "  porpoises," 
are  found  in  abundance  in  all  seas,  while  some  spcdes  are 
mhabitants  of  large  rivers,  as  the  Amazon.    They  are  among  the 


The  Common  Dolphin  {fldtUmut  ittpku). 

smaller  memben  of  the  cetacean  order,  none  exceeding  to  ft.  in 
length.  Their  food  is  chiefly  fish,  for  the  capture  of  which  their 
long  narrow  beaks,  armed  with  numerous  sharp-pointed  teeth, 
are  well  adapted,  but  some  also  devour  crustaceans  and  molluscs. 
They  are  mostly  gregarious,  and  the  agility  and  grace  of  their 
movements  in  the  water  are  themes  of  admiration  to  the 
spectaton  when  a  "  school  of  porpoises  "  is  playing  round  the 
bows  o{  a  vessel  at  sea. 

The  type  of  the  group  is  the  common  dolphin  (D.  ddpkU)  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  which  usually  measures  6  to  8  ft.  in 
length,  and  is  thickest  near  the  centre,  when  the  back  fin  rises  to 
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a  height  of  9  or  lo  in.,  ind  whence  the  body  tapen  towanb  both 
extremities.  The  forehead  descends  abruptly  to  the  base  of  the 
tUghtly  flattened  beak,  which  is  about  6  in.  long,  and  is  separated 
from  the  forehead  by  a  transvcise  depitssion.  The  mouth  is 
armed  with  sharp,  slightly  curved  teeth,  of  uniform  size,  varying 
In  number  from  forty  to  fifty  on  each  side  of  both  jaws.  The  aper- 
ture of  the  ear  is  exceedingly  minute;  the  eyes  are  of  moderate 
sise  and  the  blow-hole  is  crescent-shaped.  The  colourof  the  upper 
surface  is  black,  becoming  lighter  on  the  flanks,  and  perfectly 
white  below.  Dolphinsaiegregarious,aodlargeherdsoftenfoUow 
ships.  They  exhibit  remarkable  agility,  individuals  having  been 
known  to  leap  to  such  a  height  out  of  the  water  as  to  fall  upon 
the  deck.  Their  gambols  and  apparent  relish  for  human  society 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  mariners  in  aO  ages,  and  have 
probably  given  rise  to  the  many  fabulous  stories  told  of  dolphins. 
Thci  r  appearance  at  sea  was  re^rded  as  a  good  omen,  for  although 
U  presaged  a  tempest,  yet  it  enabled  the  sailors  to  steer  for  a  place 
<k  safety.  The  dolphin  is  exceedingly  voradous,  feeding  on  fish, 
cuttlefishes  and  crustaceans.  On  Uie  south  coast  of  England  it 
lives  chiefly  on  pilchard  and  mackerel,  and  when  in  pursuit  of 
these  is  often  taken  in  the  nets.  The  female  brings  forth  a  single 
young  one,  which  she  nurses  most  carefully.  Her  niik  is 
abundant  and  rich,  and  during  the  operation  of  suckling,  the 
mother  floats  in  a  slightly  sidelong  position,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
necessary  respiration  in  herself  and  her  young.  The  dolphin  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  fish,  and  allowed  to  be  eaten  by  Roman 
Catholics  when  the  use  of  flesh  was  prohibited,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  by  the  French.  Among  the 
seafaring  population  of  Britain  the  name  "  dolphin  "  is  most 
usually  given  to  the  beautifully  coloured  fish  Coryphaena  kipputia 
— the  dorado  of  the  Portuguese,  and  it  is  to  the  latter  the  poet 
is  alluding  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  dying  dolphin's  changing 
hues." 

Many  other  allied  geneia,  such  as  Prtddphinut,  Sitno, 
Loteuorhynehus,  &c  are  also  included  in  the  family  Ddpkimdat, 
some  of  which  live  wholly  in  rivers. 

Beside  these  there  is  another  group  of  largely  freshwater  spedes, 
constituting  the  family  Platanislidae,  and  typified  by  the  susu 
(Plalanisia  gaiiiclica),  extensively  distributed  throu^out  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  river-systems  of  the  Ganges,  Brahmaputra  and 
Indus,  ascending  as  high  as  there  is  water  enough  to  swim  in,  but 
never  passing  out  to  sea.  It  Is  about  8  ft.  long,  blind  and  feeds 
on  small  fish  and  crustaceans  for  which  it  gropes  with  its  long 
snout  in  the'  muddy  waters  at  the  bottom.  Inia  tcoffroymsis, 
the  single  species  of  its  genus,  frequents  the  Amazon,  and  reaches 
an  extreme  length  of  8  ft.  It  is  wholly  pink  or  flesh-coloured,  or 
entirely  black,  or  black  above  and  pink  beneath.  A  third  is  the 
La  Flata  dolphin,  Stauidphis  UaimiUti,  a  species  about  5  ft. 
In  length.  Its  colour  is  palish  brown,  which  harmonises  with  the 
brown-coloured  water  of  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  See 
CeiaCea.  (R.  L.») 

DOMAT,  or  DatniAT,  JBiUI  (1625-1696),  French  jurisconsult, 
was  bom  at  Germont  in  Auvergne,  on  the  30th  (k  November 
i6iS.  He  was  closely  in  sympathy  with  the  Port-Royalists,  was 
intimate  with  Pascal,  and  at  the  death  of  that  celebrated  philo- 
sopher was  entrusted  with  his  private  papers.  He  is  principally 
known  from  his  elaborate  Ic^al  digest,  in  three  volumes  4to, 
under  the  title  of  Lois  civile!  dans  leur  ordre  naiurd  (1689), — an 
undertaking  for  which  Louis  XIV.  settled  on  him  a  pension 
of  3000  livres.  A  fourth  volume,  Le  Droit  public,  was  published 
in  1697,  a  year  after  his  death.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
works  on  the  science  of  law  that  Franc;  has  produced.  Domat 
endeavoured  to  found  all  law  upon  ethical  or  religious  principles, 
his  motto  being  L'komme  est  fait  par  Dieu  el  pour  Dieu.  Besides 
the  Lois  Civiltt,  Domat  made  in  Latin  a  selection  of  the  most 
common  laws  in  the  collections  of  Justinian,  under  the  title  of 
LituiH  delectus  (Paris,  1700;  Amsterdam,  1703);  it  was  sub- 
sequently appended  to  the  Lois  civUes.  His  works  have  been 
translated  into  English.  Domat  died  in  Paris  on  the  14th  of 
March  1696. 

In  the  Journal  ii>  xnauft  for  1843  arc  teversl  papers  on  Domat 
by  Victor  Couiaa,  giving  much  information  not  otherwise  accessible. 


DOMBBS.  a  district  of  eastern  France,  formeriy  put  of  the 
province  of  Burgundy,  now  comprised  in  the  department  of  ^n, 
and  bounded  W.  by  the  Saftne,  S.  by  the  Rhone,  E.  by  the  Ain 
and  N.  by  the  district  of  Bresse.  The  region  forms  an  undulating 
plateau  with  a  slight  slope  towards  the  north-west,  the  higher 
ground  boidering  the  Ain  and  the  Rhone  attaining  an  average 
height  of  about  looo  ft.  The  Dombes  is  characterixed  by  an 
impervious  surface  consisting  of  boulder  day  and  other  relics  of 
gladal  action.  To  this  fact  Is  due  the  large  number  of  tain-water 
pools,  varying  for  the  most  part  from  35  to  350  acres  in  sixe  which 
cover  some  33,000  acies  of  its  total  area  of  383,000  acres.  These 
pools,  artifidally  created,  date  in  many  cases  from  the  isth 
century,  some  to  earlier  periods,  and  were  farmed  by  landed 
proprietors  who  in  those  disturbed  times  saw  a  surer  source 
of  revenue  in  fish-breeding  than  in  agriculture.  Disease  and 
depopulation  resulted  from  this  policy  and  at  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  century  the  Legislative  Assembly  dedded  to  reduce  the  area 
of  the  pools  which  then  covered  twice  their  present  extent. 
Drainage  works  were  continued,  roads  cut,  and  other  improve- 
ments effected  during  the  i9lh  century.  Large  numbers  of  fish, 
prindpally  carp,  pike  and  tench  are  still  reared  profitably,  the 
I>ooIs  being  periodically  dried  up  and  the  ground  cultivated. 

The  Dombes  (Lat.  Dumbai)  once  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aries.  In  the  1 1  th  century,  when  the  kingdom  began  to  break  up, 
the  northern  part  of  the  Dombes  came  under  the  power  of  the 
lords  of  Baugi,  and  in  t3ig,  by  the  marriage  of  Marguerite  de 
Baugi  with  Humbert  IV.  of  Beaujeu,  passed  to  the  lords  of 
Beaujeu.  The  southern  portion  was  held  in  succession  by  the 
lords  of  Villars  and  of  Thoire.  Its  lords  took  advantage  of  the 
excommunication  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  to  assert  their 
complete  independence  of  the  Empire.  In  1400,  Louis  II.,  duke 
of  Bourbon,  acquired  the  northern  part  of  the  Dombes,  together 
with  the  lordship  of  Beaujeu,  and  4wo  yean  later  bought  the 
southern  part  from  the  sires  de  Thoire,  forming  the  whole  into  a 
new  sovereign  prindpality  of  the  Dombes,  with  Trf  voux  as  its 
capital  The  prindpality  was  confiscated  by  King  Francis  I.  in 
1533,  along  with  the  other  possessions  of  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon,  was  granted  in  1337  to  the  queen-mother,  Louise  of 
Savoy,  and  after  her  death  was  held  successively  by  kings 
Frauds  I.,  Henry  11.  and  Francis  II.,  and  by  Catherine  de' 
Media.  In  1561  it  was  granted  to  Louis,  duke  of  Bourbon- 
Montpensier,  by  whose  descendants  it  was  held  till,  in  1682, 
"  Mademoiselle,"  the  duchess  of  Montpensier,  gave  it  to  Louis 
XIV.'s  bastard,  the  duke  of  Maine,  as  part  of  the  price  for  the 
release  of  her  lover  Lausun.  The  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Maine, 
Louis  Augusta  de  Bourbon  (:  700-1 755),  prince  of  Dombes,  served 
In  the  army  of  Prince  Eugene  against  the  Turks  (1717),  took  part 
in  the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession  (1733-1734),  and  in  that  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  (i  743-1 747).  Be  was'made  colonel-general 
of  the  Swiss  regiment,  governor  of  Languedoc  and  master  of  the 
bounds  of  France.  He  was  succeeded,  as  prince  of  Dombes,  by 
his  brother  the  count  of  Eu  (f.t.),  who  in  1763  surrendered  the 
prindpality  to  the  crown.  The  little  prindpality  of  Dombes 
showed  in  some  respects  signs  of  a  vigorous  life;  the  prince's 
mint  and  printing  works  at  Trfvoux  were  long  famous,  and  the 
college  at  Tboissey  was  well  endowed  and  influentiaL 

See  A.  M.  H.  J.  Stokvis,  Ua»ud  fMisleirt  (Leiden,  1889): 
Gulchenon,  Histoire  it  Dombes  (18^,  1873):  and  various  works  by 
M.  C.  Guigue,  induding  BMioOieca  Dimbtnsis  (with  Valentin  Smith^ 
{I85fr-i885). 

DOMBROWSKI,  JAH  HENRYX  (1755-1818),  Polish  general, 
was  born  atPicrszowice  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  on  Uie  39tb 
of  August  1755.  Brought  up  in  Saxony,  he  served  for  some  years 
In  the  Saxon  army;  but  when,  in  1791,  the  Polish  diet  recalled 
all  Poles  serving  abroad;  he  returned  to  his  native  land.  Under 
Poniatowski,  he  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1793  against  the 
Russians.  In  1794  he  distinguished  himself  under  Kosdusko  in 
the  defence  of  Warsaw.  For  two  years  thereafter  he  lived  in 
retirement,  declim'ng  the  offers  of  high  ranks  in  their  armies  made 
to  him  by  Russia  and  Prussia.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  and  in 
January  1797  was  authorized  by  the  government  of  the  Cisalpine 
RcpubUc  to  organize  a  Polish  legion.    This  task  he  executed  at 
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MiUn.  la  command  of  his  legion  he  played  an  important  part  in 
the,  war  in  Italy,  entered  Rome  in  May  1798,  and  distinguished 
himself  greatly  at  the  Trebbia  (June  ig,  1799),  and  in  other 
battles  and  combats  of  1799-1801.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens 
be  passed,  as  general  of  division,  into  the  service  of  the  Italian 
npublic  Summoned  by  Napoleon  in  1806  to  promote  a  rising  in 
Poland,  he  organized  several  divisions  of  Poles,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  Danzig  and  at  Friedland.  In  1809  he  served  in  the 
Polish  campaign  and  in  1812  he  commanded  a  Polish  division  in 
the  Grande  Annie,  being  wounded  at  the  passage  of  the  Bcrcsina. 
He  fought  under  Marmont  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig  (1S13),  and 
in  the  following  year  returned  to  Poland.  He  was  one  of  the 
generals  entrusted  by  the  tsar  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
Polish  army,  and  was  named  in  1S15  general  of  cavalry  and 
senator  palatine  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland.  He  retired, 
however,  in  the -following  year,  to  his  estates  in  Posen.  General 
Dombrowski  died  at  his  seat  of  Wina-Cora  in  Posen  on  the  36th 
of  June  iSiS.  He  wrote  several  military  historical  workainthe 
PoUsh   language. 

DOME  (Lat  domus,  bouse;  Ital.  duomo,  cathedral),  an  archi- 
tectural term,  derived  from  a  characteristic  feature  of  Italian 
cathedrals,  correctly  applied  only  to  a  spherical  or  spheroidal 
vault,  the  horizontal  plan  of  which  is  always  a  circle.  It  may  be 
supported  on  a  circular  wall,  as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome;  or  on 
a  drum,  as  in  the  later  Byzantine  churches  and  gcnetally  so  in  the 
Renaissance  styles;  or  be  carried  over  a  square  or  polygonal  area, 
In  which  case  the  base  of  the  dome  is  connected  to  the  lines  of  the 
main  wall  by  pendentives,  squinches,  corbels  or  a  series  of  con- 
centric arches,  or  two  of  these  combined.  Its  section  may  be  semi- 
circular, pointed,  ovoid  or  segmental;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
usually  termed  a  cupola,  although  the  pendentives  which  cany 
it  continue,  on  the  diagonal  lines,  the  complete  spherical  dome,  as 
In  the  entrance  vestibule  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sanctuary  at 
Jerusalem,  attributed  to  Herod,  or  In  thode  crowning  the  bays  of 
the  Golden  Gateway  by  Justinian.  The  dome  may  be  constructed 
in  horizontal  courses,  as  in  the  "  beehive  "  tombs  at  Mycenae, 
with  joints  radiating  tO  the  centre,  or  a  compromise  between  the 
two,  in  a  series  of  small  segments  of  circles,  as  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  in  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalato,  or  again  with  the  lower 
portion  in  horizontal  courses  and  the  upper  portion  with  arches, 
as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

The  dome  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  covering 
invented  by  man,  but  owing  probably  to  its  construction  in 
ephemcial  materials,  such  as  the  unbumt  bricks  in  Chaldaea, 
there  arc  no  examples  existing.  But  in  a  bas-relief  (sec  AxcBi- 
TCCTOIE,  fig.  10),  brought  by  Layard  from  Kuyunjik,  are 
representations  of  semicircular  and  ovoid  domes,  which  show 
that  the  feature  was  well  known  in  Assyria,  and  as  they  build 
domes  of  the  same  nature  down  to  the  present  day  and  without 
centring  of  any  kind,  it  suggests  that  they  may  have  existed 
from  the  remotest  ages.  The  most  ancient  examples  in  Europe 
•re  those  of  the  "  beehive  "  tombs  at  Mycenae  and  elsewhere  in 
Greece,  ascribed  generally  to  the  nth  century  B.C.  In  a  sense, 
they  are  not  true  domes,  because  they  are  buOt  in  horizontal 
courses  of  stone,  which  act  like  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch  in  resist- 
ing the  thrust  of  the  earth  at  the  back.  This  did  not  exist  in  the 
Cboragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates  or  other  circular  buiMingi 
in  Greece,  because  their  vertical  sections  were  not  portions  of 
circles.  For  this  reason,  the  conical  vault  of  the  Baths  in  Pompeii 
is  not  a  dome.  The  circular  Laconicon  in  the  Baths  of  Titus  (a.  d. 
73)  may  have  been  domed,  and  the  great  hcmicydes  in  the 
Thermae  must  certainly  have  been  roofed  with  semi-domes. 

The  earliest  Roman  domes  arc  those  of  the  great  circular  halls 
at  Baiae  near  Naples,  described  as  temples,  but  really  forming 
part  of  the  immense  bathing  establishments  there,  the  favourite 
place  of  resort  of  the  Romans  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Republic.  The  Urgest  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake  of  Avetnus, 
known  as  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  is  a  drcular  hall  with  an  internal 
diaraetarotiooft.  Thoae  of  Diana,  Mercury  and  Vemis  at  Baiae, 
were  96, 66  and  60  ft.  respectively.  The  vaults  were  all  built  in 
tufa  with  horizontal  coone*  In  brick  and  cement.  Half  of  the 
dome  of  the  Temple  of  Mercory  had  fallen  down,  (bowing  the 


section  to  have  been  nearly  that  of  an  equilateral  arch.  From  the 
fact  that  there  were  pierced  openings  or  windon-s  in  all  thcw 
domes,  they  probably  constituted  the/ri;tiiiirt<>  of  the  baths. 

The  first  example  still  existing  in  Rome  is  that  of  the  Pantheon 
(A.D.113),  where  a  circular  dome,  143  ft.  in  diameter,  rests  on  « 
circular  wall,  its  height  being  about  equal  to  its  diameter.  Th« 
lower  courses  of  this  dome,  built  in  the  Roman  brick  or  tile,  were, 
up  to  the  top  of  the  third  coffer,  all  laid  in  horizontal  courses; 
above  that,  the  construction  is  not  known  for  certain;  externally 
a  series  of  small  arches  is  shown,  but  they  rested  on  a  shell 
already  built.  The  so<alled  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica  (now 
recognized  as  the  Nymphaeum  of  the  Baths  of  Gallienus,  a.  d.  366) 
is  the  next  dated  example.  The  Nymphaeum  was  decagonal  on 
plan,  so  that  small  pendentives  were  required  to  carry  the  brick 
dome. 

The  domed  Laconicon  of  the  Thermae  of  Diocletian  (aj>.  303) 
still  exists  as  the  vestibule  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angeli.  Of  Constantine's  time  there  are  two  small  domed 
examples  in  the  tomb  of  S.  Costanza  and  the  Baptistery  of  the 
Latetan,  both  in  Rome,  and  one  in  the  tomb  of  Galla  Pladdia  at 
Ravenna  (c.  a.d.  450}.  From  these  we  pass  to  the  Sassaiu'an 
domes  at  Serbistan  and  Firuzabad,  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries 
respectively.  These  were  built  in  brick  and  rested  on  square 
pendentives.  In  section  they  were  ovoid.  In  Syria,  the  dome 
over  the  octagonal  church  at  Esta,  built  in  stone  and  dated 
a.d.  515,  is  also  ovoid,  its  height  being  equal  to  its  diameter,  i.e. 
38  ft.  This,  as  well  as  the  Sassanian  domes,  was  built  without 
centring.  The  next  example  is  that  of  the  church  of  Sta  Sophia 
at  Constantinople,  the  finest  example  existing,  both  in  its  con- 
ception and  execution.  It  was  built  by  Justinian  (S37-S53) 
from  the  designs  of  Anthemius  of  Trallcs  and  Isidorus  of  Miletus. 
The  domeis  104ft. indiameter,andiscarriedonpendentivesover 
asquarearea.  The  construction  isof  brickandstoneinaltemate 
courses,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  dome  is  pierced  with  forty 
windows,  which  give  it  an  extraordinary  lightness.  The  height 
fromthepavementofthecfaurchtothesofiitof  the  dome  is  >79ft. 
No  dome  of  similar  dimensions  was  ever  again  attempted  by 
the  Byzantine  arcliitects,  and  the  principal  difference  in  later 
examples  was  the  raising  of  the  dome  on  a  circular  drum  pierced 
with   windows. 

In  order  to  lighten  the  dome  erected  over  the  church  of  San 
Vitale,  at  Ravenna,  it  was  constructed  with  hollow  cylindrical 
jars,  fitted,  the  end  of  one  into  the  mouth  of  the  other;  a  similar 
contrivance  was  adopted  In  the  tomb  of  the  empress  Helena 
(the  Torre  Pignatiara],  the  vaults  of  the  Circus  of  Maxenriua  on 
the  Via  Appia,  and  the  outer  aisles  of  San  Stefano,  all  at  Rome, 
thus  dispensing  with  the  buttresses  of  Sta  Sophia. 

The  domes  of  the  earlier  mosques  in  Cairo  were  built  on  the 
iqodel  of  Sta  Sophia,  with  windows  pierced  round  the  base  of 
the  dome  and  external  buttresses  between  them;  these  domes 
were  all  built  in  brick  coated  over  with  cement  or  stucco.  At  a 
later  date,  and  when  built  in  stone,  the  upper  portion  was  raised 
in  height  and  terminated  with  a  point  on  which  a  finial  was  placed. 
These  are  the  domes  inside  and  outside  Cairo,  which  are  carved 
with  an  infinity  of  geometrical  patterns  interwoven  with  con- 
ventional floral  decoration.  The  upper  portion  of  the  dome  b 
very  thin,  so  that  there  is  little  weight  and  comparatively  no 
thrust,  and  it  Is  to  these  fa£ts  that  we  probably  owe  their 
preservation. 

In  India,  in  the  "  great  mosque  "  of  Jama  Masjid  (a.d.  1560) 
and  the  Gol  Gumbaz,  or  tomb  of  Mahommed  Adil  Shah  (a.  d.  1630) 
at  Bijapur,  the  domes  are  carried  on  pendentives  consisting  of 
arches  crossing  one  another  and  projecting  inwards,  and  their 
weight  counteracts  any  thrust  there  may  be  in  the  dome.  It  is 
possibly  for  a  similar  reason  that  in  the  Jama  Masjid  of  Shah 
Jahan  at  Delhi  (1633-1638)  and  the  Taj  Mahal  (a.d.  1630)  the 
domes  assume  a  bulbous  form,  the  increased  thickness  of  the 
dome  below  the  haunches  by  its  weight  served  as  a  counterpoise 
to  any  thrust  the  upper  part  of  the  dome  might  exert  The  form 
is  not  much  to  be  admired,  and  when  exaggerated,  as  it  is  in  the 
churc&es  of  Russia,  where  it  was  introduced  by  the  Tatars,  at 
times  It  became  monstrous. 
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Tnm  time  we  pan  to  tht  domes  of  PCrigord  and  La  CUrente, 
tbe  earliest  of  whidi  date  from  the  commencement  of  the  nth 
centuijr.  Of  the  western  dome  of  St  £tieime  at  Ffrigucuz 
(iUD.  14)  only  the  pendentives  remain,  sufficient,  however,  with 
later  eiamples,  to  show  that  these  French  domes  were  different 
from  the  Byzantine  both  in  construction  and  form.  The 
pendentives  are  built  on  horizontal  courses  of  stone,  and  the 
vousioirs  of  the  pointed  arches  which  carried  them  fonn  part 
of  the  pendentives  ;  a  few  feet  above  the  top  of  the  aiches  is  a 
moulding  and  a  ledge,  above  which  the  dome,  ovoid  in  section, 
is  buUt.  The  principal  examples  following  St  £tienne  an  those 
of  S.  Jean-de-0>le,  Dihots,  Souillac,Solignac,  AngouMme,  Fontev- 
lault,  and  lastly  St  Front  at  Pfrigueux,  built  about  11 50,  In 
imitation  of  St  Marli's  at  Venice.  The  domesof  the  latter  dburch 
were  introduced  into  the  old  basilica  about  1063,  and  were  based 
on  the  church  of  the  Apostles  at  Constantinople,  which  was  pulled 
down  in  the  15th  century,  90  that  we  have  only  the  clear  descrip- 
tion of  Procopius  to  go  by.  The  domes  over  the  north  and  south 
transepts  and  the  choir  of  St  Mark's  are  smaller  than  those  over 
the  nave  and  crossing,  because  they  had  to  be  fitted  in  between 
more  ancient  structures.  The  construction  of  the  domes  of 
St  Mark's  is  not  known,  but  at  St  Front  the  general  design 
only  was  copied,  and  they  built  them  in  the  F£iigordian  manner. 
Tl>e  masons  from  P£rigord  are'also  responsible  for  the  domes  of 
the  Crusaders'  churches  in  Palestine  and  for  some  of  the  early 
churches  still  remaining  in  Cyprus.  The  domes  of  San  Cyriaco 
at  Ancona  and  Sant'  Antonio  at  Padua  were  based  upon  those 
of  St  Ifark's  at  Venice. 

In  central  Italy  we  have  the  dome  (elirptical  in  plan)  of  the 
cathedral  of  Pisa,  and  it  was  a  favourite  feature  over  the  crossing 
of  the  churches  throughout  Italy,  being  generally  carried  on 
squinch  pendentives.  The  domes  of  the  baptisteries  of  Florence, 
Parma,  Trieste  and  Piacenza,  are  only  internal,  being  enclosed 
with  vertical  walls  and  a  sloping  roof.  In  Sicily,  on  account  of 
the  strong  Saracenic  influence,  the  squinches  are  simple  versions 
of  the  stalactite  pendentives  described  under  Akchitectdse: 
UahoMmtdtm  (f.t.),  the  earliest  example  being  found  in  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni-dei-Leprosi  (aj>.  1072),  all  the  domes 
being  ovoid  in  section. 

Ex(;ept  in  Pirigord  and  La  Charcnte,  domes  are  not  found  in 
the  chwrches  in  France,  but  in  Spain  tliey  were  introduced  over 
the  crossing  at  Burgos,  Tarragona  and  Salamanca  cathedrals,  and 
were  made  architectural  features  externally.  This  is  rarely  found 
in  Germany,  for  although  in  the  catbedralis  of  Worms,  Spires  and 
Mainz,  and  in  the  churches  of  St  Martin  and  Sankt  Maria  im 
Capitol  at  Cologne,  the  crossings  are  covered  by  domes,  always 
carried  on  squinch  pendentives,  externally  they  built  lanterns 
tound  them. 

In  the  Renaissance  styles,  the  dome  was  at  once  accepted  as  the 
principal  characteristic  feature,  and  its  erection  over  the  crossing 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Florence  was  the  first  important  work 
entrusted  to  Brunelleschi.  The  dome  was  begun  in  r422,  and 
finished  in  i43r,  with  the  exception  of  the  lantern,  begun  the 
year  of  his  death  in  1444,  and  completed  in  1471.  The  dome, 
whidi  is  octagonal  on  plan,  is  139  ft.  iu  diameter,  and  is  built 
with  an  iruer  and  outer  casing,  concentric  one  with  the  other, 
tied  together  by  ribs  between  them:  the  lower  portion  is  stone, 
the  upper  part  is  brick. 

'  The  double  shell  was  also  employed  by  ^Uchdangelo  in  the 
dome  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  outer  shell  bemg  raised  higher 
than  the' lower  and  connected  by  ribs  one  with  the  other.  The 
diameter  is  140  ft.  and  the  construction  in  brick,  similar  to  that 
at  Florence,  but  the  ribs  are  in  stone  from  Tivoli.  In  both  these 
cases  the  weight  of  the  lantern  was  a  very  important  considera- 
tion, and  is  responsible  for  the  repeated  repairs  required  and  the 
introduction  of  additional  ties. 

In  this  respect  Sir  Christopher  Wren  solved  the  difficulty  at 
St  Paul's  cathedral,  London,  in  another  way:  he  provided  three 
diells,  the  lower  one  with  an  eye  in  the  centre  forming  the  inner 
dome  as  seen  from  the  interior;  the  middle  one  of  conical  form, 
and  the  Quterone  framed  in  timber  and  covered  with  lead.  The 
CODical  shell  canies  the  lantenii  the  weight  of  wiiich  is  carried 
viit  7* 


direct  to  the  base,  bonnd  with  Iron  ties,  with  sudi  additional 
strength  as  may  be  given  by  the  portico  round. 

In  all  these  cases  these  domes  are  built  on  lofty  drums,  so  that 
externally  they  present  quite  a  difleient  appearance  to  those  of 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  or  Sta  Sophia  in  Constantinople. 

Of  other  examples,  the  domes  of  the  Invalides  in  Paris,  by 
Mansard  (r7o6),  and  of  the  Panthfon  by  Sonfflot  (1 735),  have  each 
three  shells,  the  former  having  a  graceful  outline.  In  Spain  the 
dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Cranada.{  1 530)  and  the  Escurial  ( r  563) ; 
in  Italy  those  of  Sta  Maria  della  Salute  at  Venice,  the  smaB 
example  of  Bramante  at  Todi  (1480)  and  of  the  Carignano  at 
Genoa,  are  worth  recording,  as  also  the  dome  of  the  Suleimanle 
mosque  at  Constantinople  (t'sso).  See  plates  illustrating 
AacBiTECTTTSE;  and  Indian  AxcmTEcnntE.  (R.  P.  S.) 

DOMENICHHIO  (or  Dohenico),  ZAHnSRI  (1581-1641), 
Italian  painter,  bom  at  Bologna,  on  the  list  of  October  1581, 
was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  The  diminutive  form  of  Christian 
name  by  which  he  is  constantly  known  indicates  his  short 
stature.  He  was  phiced,  when  young,  under  the  tuition  of 
Denis  Calvart;  but  having  been  treated  with  great  severity  by 
that  master,  he  left  him,  and  became  a  pupil  in  the  academy 
of  the  Caracd,  under  Agostino.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  he  went  to  Rome,  at  the  invitation  of  his  fellow- 
pupQ  and  intimate  Albani,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  under 
Anm'bale  Caracd.  The  faculty  of  DomenicMno  was  slow  in  its 
development.  He  was  at  first  timid  and  distrustful  of  his  powers; 
while  his  studious,  unready  and  reserved  manners  were  mis- 
understood by  his  companions  for  dulness,  and  he  obtained 
the  nickname  of  the  "  Ox  "  (Bue).  But  Annibale  Caracd,  who 
observed  his  faculties  with  more  attention,  predicted  that  the 
apparent  slowness  of  Domenichino's  genius  would  in  time  produce 
what  would  be  an  honour  to  the  art  of  painting.  When  his  early 
productions  had  brought  him  into  notice,  be  stuped  with  extreme 
application,  and  made  such  advance  as  to  raise  his  works  into  a 
comparison  with  those  of  the  most  admired  masters  of  the  time. 
From  his  acting  as  a  continual  censor  of  his  own  works,  be 
became  distinguished  amongst  his  fcllow-pupiis  as  an  accurate 
and  expressive  designer;  his  colours  were  the  truest  to  nature; 
Mengs,  indeed,  found  nothing  to  desire  in  his  works,  except  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  of  elegance.  That  he  might  devote 
his  whole  powers  to  the  art,  Domenichino  shunned  all  sodcty; 
or,  if  he  occasionally  sought  it  in  the  public  theatres  and  walks, 
this  was  in  order  better  to  observe  the  play  of  the  passions  in 
the  features  of  the  people— those  of  joy,  anger,  grief,  terror  and 
every  affection  of  the  mind — and  to  commit  them  vividly  to  his 
tablcts;thus,saysBeIlori,  it  was  that  he  succeeded  in  delineating 
the  soul,  in  Rolouring  life,  and  calling  forth  heartfelt  emotions, 
at  which  all  his  works  aim.  In  personal  character  he  is  credited 
with  temperance  and  modesty;  but,  besides  his  want  of  socia- 
bility, he  became  somewhat  suspidous,  and  jealous  of  his  master. 

In  Rome,  Domenichino  obtained  employment  from  Cardinals 
Borghese,  Famese  and  Aldcbrandini,  for  all  of  whom  he  painted 
works  in  fresco.  The  distinguished  reputation  which  he  had 
acquired  exdted  the  envy  of  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
Lanfranco  in  particular,  one  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies, 
asserted  that  his  celebrated  "  Communion  of  St  Jerome " 
(painted  for  the  church  of  La  Cariti  towards  1614,  for  a  pittance 
of  about  ten  guineas,  now  in  the  Vatican  Gallery,  and  ordinarily, 
but  most  irrationally,  spoken  of  as  the  second  or  third  best  oil 
picture  in  the  world)  was  an  imitation  from  Agostino  Caracd; 
and  he  procured  an  engraving  of  this  master's  picture  of  the  same 
subject  (now  in  the  Gallery  of  Bologna),  copies  of  which  were 
drculated  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  Domenichino  was  a 
plagiarist.  There  is  in  truth  a  very  marked  resemblance  between 
the  two  compositions.  The  pictures  which  Zampieri  painted 
immediately  afterwards,  representing  subjects  from  the  life  of 
St  -Cedlia,  only  increased  the  alarm  of  his  competitors,  a'nd 
redoubled  their  injustice  and  malignity.  Disgusted  with  these 
cabals,  he  left  Rome  for  Bologna,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
recalled  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  who  appointed  him  prindpa! 
painter  and  architect  to  the  pontifical  palace.  In  this  archi- 
tectural post  he  seems  to  have  done  little  or  nothing,  althou^  he 
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was  not  inexpert  In  the  art.  He  dedgned  in  great  part  tlie  Villa 
di  Belvedere  at  Frascati,  and  the  whole  of  the  Villa  LudoviaS,  and 
tome  other  edifices.  From  1630  onwards  Domenichino  was 
engaged  in  Naples,  chiefly  on  a  series  of  frescoes  (never  wholly 
completed)  of  the  life  of  St  Januarius  in  the  Cappella  del  Tesoro. 
He  settled  in  that  dty  with  his  family,  and  opened  a  schooL 
There  the  persecution  against  him  became  far  more  shameful 
than  in  any  previous  instance.  The  notorious  so<aUed  "  Cabal 
of  Naples" — the  painters  Corenzio,  Ribera  and  Caracciolo — 
leagued  together  as  they  were  to  exclude  all  alien  competition, 
plagued  and  decried  the  Bologneae  artist  in  all  possible  ways; 
for  instance,  on  returning  in  the  morning  to  his  fresco  work,  he 
would  find  not  infrequently  that  someone  had  rubbed  out  the 
performance  of  the  previous  day.  Perpetual  worry  is  believed 
to  have  brought  the  life  of  Domenichino  to  a  dose;  contemporary 
suspidon  did  not  scruple  to  speak  broadly  of  poison,  but  this 
has  remained  unconfirmed.  He  died  in  Naples,  after  two  days' 
illness,  on  the  15th  of  April  1641. 

Domenichino,  in  correctness  of  design,  expression  of  the 
passions,  and  simpUdty  and  variety  in  the  airs  of  bis  heads, 
has  been  considered  lilUe  inferior  to  Raphael;  but  in  fact  there 
is  the  greatest  gulf  fixed  between  the  two.  Critics  of  the  iStb 
centuo^  adulated  the  Bolognese  beyond  all  reason  or  toleration; 
he  is  now  regarded  as  commonplace  in  mind  and  invention, 
lacking  any  innate  ideality,  thoogh  undoubtedly  a  fordble, 
resolute  and  learned  executant  "We  must,"  says  I>anzi, 
"  despair  to  find  paintings  exhibiting  richer  or  more  varied 
draperies,  details  of  costume  more  beautifully  adapted,  or  more 
majestic  mantles.  The  figures  are  finely  disposed  both  in  place 
and  action,  conducing  to  the  general  effect;  whilst  a  Ught 
pervades  the  whole  which  seems  to  rejoice  the  spirit,  growing 
brighter  and  brighter  in  the  aspect  of  the  best  countenances, 
whence  they  first  attract  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  beholder.  The 
persons  delineated  could  not  tdl  their  tale  to  the  ear  more  plainly 
than  they  speak  it  to  the  eye.  The  '  Scourging  of  St  Andrew,' 
which  he  executed  in  competition  with  Guido  Rcni  at  Rome 
(a  fresco  in  the  church  of  San  Giegorio),  is  a  powerful  illustration 
of  this  truthful  expression.  Of  the  two  works  of  these  masters, 
Annibale  Caracd  preferred  that  of  Domenichino.  It  is  said  that 
in  painting  one  of  the  executioners  the  artist  actually  wrought 
himself  into  a  passion,  uung  threatening  words  and  actions,  and 
that  Annibale  Caracd,  surprising  him  at  that  moment,  embraced 
him,  exclaiming  with  joy,  *  To-day,  my  dear  Domenichino,  thou 
art  teaching  me.'  So  novel,  and  at  the  same  time  so  natural,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  artist,  like  the  orator,  should  feel  within 
himself  all  that  he  is  representing  to  others."  Domenichino  is 
esteemed  the  most  distinguished  disdple  of  the  Caracd,  or  second 
only  to  Guido  Reni.  Algarotli  preferred  him  to  the  greatest 
masters;  and  Nicolas  Poussin  considered  the  painter  of  the 
"  Communion  of  St  Jerome  "  to  be  the  first  after  Raphael.  His 
pictures  of "  Adam  and  Eve,"  and  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Agnes," 
in  the  Gallery  of  Bologna,  are  amongst  his  leading  works.  Others 
of  superior  interest  are  his  first  known  picture,  a  fresco  of  the 
"  Death  of  Adonis,"  in  the  Loggia  of  the  Giardino  Famese,  Rome; 
the  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Sebastian,"  in  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli; 
the  "  Four  Evangelists,"  in  Sant'  Andrea  della  Valle;  "  Diana 
and  her  Nymphs,"  in  the  Borghesc  gallery;  the  "  Assiunption  of 
the  Virgin,"  in  Santa  Maria  di  Trastevcie;  and  frescoes  in  the 
neighbouring  abbey  of  Grolta  Ferrata,  lives  of  SS.  Nilus  and 
Bartholomew.  His  portraits  are  also  highly  reputed.  It  is 
admitted  that  in  his  compositions  he  often  borrowed  figures 
and  arrangements  from  previous  painlers.  Domenichino  was 
potent  in  fresco.  He  excelled  also  in  landscape  painting.  In  that 
style  (in  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  practitioners)  the  natural 
elegance  of  his  scenery,  his  trees,  his  well-broken  grounds,  the 
character  and  expression  of  his  figures,  gained  ^liin  as  much 
public  admiration  as  any  of  bis  ottier  performances. 

See  Bolognini,  Xi/e  of  DomtniMne  (1839);  C  Landon,  WmU  </ 
VvmenUkina,  with  a  tltmair  (iSaj).  (W.  M.  R.) 

OOHESDAT  BOOK,  or  simply  Domisdav,  the  record  of  the 
great  survey  of  England  executed  for  William  the  Conqueror. 
We  team  from  the  English  CbroDick  that  the  scheme  of  this 


aurvey  was  discussed  and  determined  In  the  Chrisfmat  aaiemlii^f 
of  loSSi.  and  from  the  colophon  of  Domesday  Book  that  the 
survey  {daaiptio)  was  completed  in  10S6.  But  Domesday  BocA 
(flier)  although  compiled  from  the  returns  of  that  survey,  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  them;  nor  is  it  certain  that  it 
was  compiled  in  the  year  in  which  the  survey  was  made.  For 
the  making  of  the  survey  each  county  was  viuted  by  a  group  o( 
royal  officers  (fegali),  who  held  a  public  inquiry,  probably  in  the 
great  assembly  known  as  the  county  court,  which  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  every  township  as  weU  as  of  the  local  lords. 
The  unit  of  inquiry  was  the  Hundred  (a  subdivision  of  the  county 
which  had  then  an  administrative  entity),  and  the  return  for  each 
Hundred  was  sworn  to  by  twelve  local  jurors,  half  of  them 
English  and  half  Normains.  What  is  believed  to  be  a  full  tran- 
script of  these  original  rettuns  is  preserved  for  several  of  the 
Cambridgeshire  Hundreds,  and  is  of  great  illustiative  Importance. 
The/)i(ia«(n>£Ziefu{i,the  "Exon  Domesday"  (socalledfromthe 
preservation  of  the  volume  at  Exeter),  and  the  second  vohime  of 
Domesday  Book,  also  all  contain  the  f  idl  details  which  the  original 
returns  supplied. 

The  original  MS.  of  Domesday  Book  consists  of  two  volumes, 
of  which  the  second  is  devoted  to  the  three  eastern  counties, 
while  the  first,  which  is  of  much  larger  size,  comprises  the  rest  of 
England  except  the  most  northerly  counties.  Of  these  the  north- 
westerly portion,  which  had  Camsle  for  its  head,  wis  not  con- 
qaered  till  some  years  after  the  survey  was  niade;  but  the 
omission  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  There  are  also  no  surveys  of  London, 
Winchester  and  some  Other  towns.  For  both  volumes  the 
contents  of  the  returns  were  entirely  rearranged  and  classified 
according  to  fiefs.  Instead  of  appearing  under  the  Hundreds  and 
townships  they  now  appeared  under  the  names  of  the  iocal 
"  barons,"  i.t.  those  who  held  the  lands  directly  of  the  crown  in 
fee.  In  each  county  the  list  opened  with  the  holding  of  the  king 
himself  (wMch  had  possibly  formed  the  subject  of  aoMuate 
inquiry);  then  came  those  of  the  churchmen  and  rdigjous 
houses;  next  were  entered  those  of  the  lay  tenants-in-chie( 
(barona);  and  last  of  all  those  of  women,  of  the  king's  Serjeants 
isenieiUes),  of  the  few  English  "  thegns  "  who  retained  land,  and 
10  forth.  In  some  counties  one  or  more  prindpal  towns  formed 
the  subject  of  a  separate  section;  in  some  the  damma  (disputed 
titles  to  land)  were  similarly  treated  apart.  But  this  description 
applies  more  specially  to  the  larger  and  prindpal  volume;  in 
the  smaller  one  the  system  is  more  confused,  the  execution  less 
perfect. .  The  two  volumes  are  distinguished  even  more  sharidy 
by  the  exdusion,  in  the  larger  one,  of  certain  details,  such  as  the 
enumeration  of  the  live  stock,  which  would  have  added  greatly 
to  its  size.  It  has,  indeed,  been  suggested  that  the  eastcnl 
counties'  volume  represents  a  first  attempt,  and  that  it  was  fooiid 
impossible,  or  at  least  inconvenient,  to  complete  the  work  00  the 
same  scale. 

For  the  object  of  the  survey  we  have  three  sources  of  informal- 
tion:  (r)  the  passage  in  the  English  Chronide,  which  tells  us  why 
it  was  ordered,  (2)  the  list  of  questions  which  the  jurors  wcie 
asked,  as  preserved  in  the  Inquisitio  EliensU,  (j)  the  coDtaMS 
of  Domesday  Book  and  the  allied  records  pientioned  above. 
Although  these  can  by  no  means  be  reconciled  in  every  detail,  it 
is  now  generally  rocognized  that  the  primary  object  of  the  survey 
was  to  acertain  and  record  the  fiscal  rights  of  the  king.  These 
were  mainly  (i)  the  national  land-tax  dtUum),  paid  on  a  fixed 
assessment,  (>)  certain  miscellaneous  dues,  (3)  the  procecdi 
of  the  crown  lands.  After  a  great  political  convulsion  such  as 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  landed 
estates  which  followed  it,  it  was  William's  interest  to  make  sure 
that  the  rights  of  the  crown,  which  he  claimed  to  have  inhctited, 
had  not  suffered  in  the  process.  More  especially  was  thb  the  case 
as  his  Norman  followers  were  disposed  to  evade  the  habOitiet 
of  thdr  English  predecessors.  The  Domesday  soivey  therefore 
recorded  the  names  of  the  new  hoiden  of  laiids  and  the  assesa- 
ments  on  which  their  tax  was  to  be  paid.  Bat  It  did  more  than 
this;  by  the  king's  instructions  It  endeavouied  to.  make  a 
national  valuation  list,  estimating  the  annual  vilue  <>(  all  the 
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btad  In  iht  oooatiy,  (i)  'at  tlie  time  of  King  Edward's  dcfttli, 
( j)  when  the  new  owners  received  it,  (3)  at  the  time  of  the  survey, 
and  further,  it  reckoned,  by  command,  the  potential  value  as 
well.  It  is  evident  tliat  William  desired  to  know  the  financial 
resources  of  his  kingdom,  and  probable  that  he  wished  to  compare 
them  with  the  existing  assessment,  which  was  one  of  considerable 
antiquity,  though  there  are  traces  that  it  had  been  occasionally 
modified^  The  great  bulk  of  Domesday  Book  is  devoted  to  the 
aomewliat  arid  details  of  the  assessment  and  valuation  of  rural 
estates,  which  were  as  yet  the  only  important  source  of  national 
wealth.  After  stating  the  assessment  of  the  manor,  the  record 
sets  forth  the  amount  of  arable  land,  and  the  number  of  plough- 
teams  (each  reckoned  at  eight  oxen)  available  for  working  it, 
with  the  additional  number  (if  any)  that  might  be  employed; 
then  the  river-meadows,  woodland,  pasture,  fisheries  {i.e.  weirs 
in  the  streams),  water-mills,  saltpans  (if  by  the  sea)  and  other 
subsidiary  sources  of  revenue;  the  peasants  are  enumerated  in 
their  several  classes;  and  finally  the  annual  value  of  the  whole, 
past  and  present,  is  roughly  estimated.  It  is  obvious  that,  both 
in  its  values  and  in  its  measurements,  the  survey's  reckoning  is 
very  crude. 

Apart  from  the  wholly  rural  portions,  which  constitute  its 
bulk,  Domesday  contains  entries  of  interest  concerning  most  of 
the  towns,  which  were  probably  made  because  of  their  bearing 
on  the  fiscal  rights  of  the  crown  therein.  These  include  fragments 
of  custumals,  records  of  the  military  service  due,  of  markets, 
mints,  and  so  forth.  From  the  towns,  from  the  counties  as 
wholes,  and  from  many  of  its  ancient  lordships,  the  crown  was 
entitled  to  archaic  dues  in  kind,  such  as  honey.  The  information 
of  most  general  interest  found  in  the  great  record  is  that  on 
political,  personal,  ecclesiastical  and  social  history,  which  only 
occurs  sporadically  and,  as  it  were,  by  accident.  Much  of  this  was 
used  by  E.  A.  Freeman  for  his  work  on  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Although  unique  in  character  and  of  priceless  value  to  the 
student,  Domesday  will  be  found  disappointing  and  largely 
unintelligible  to  any  but  the  specialist.  Even  scholars  are  unable 
to  explain  portions  of  its  language  and  of  its  system.  This  is 
partly  due  to  its  very  eariy  date,  which  has  placed  between  it 
and  later  records  a  gulf  that  is  hard  to  bridge. 

But  in  the  Dia!o$us  de  scauario  {lemp.  Hen.  II.)  it  is  spoken  of 
as  a  record  from  the  arbitrament  of  which  there  was  no  appeal 
(from  which  its  popular  name  of  "  Domesday  "  is  said  to  be 
derived).  In  the  middle  ages  its  evidence  was  frequently  in- 
voked in  the  law-courts;  and  even  now  there  are  certain  cases 
in  which  appeal  is  made  to  its  testimony.  To  the  topographer, 
as  fo  the  genealogist,  its  evidence  a  of  primary  importance; 
for  it  not  only  contains  the  earliest  survey  of  a  township  or 
manor,  but  affords  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  clue  to  its  subse- 
quent descent.  The  rearrangement,  on  a  feudal  basis,  of  the 
original  returns  (as  described  above)  enabled  the  Conqueror  and 
his  officers  to  see  with  ease  the  extent  of  a  baron's  possessions; 
but  it  also  had  the  effect  of  showing  how  far  he  had  enfeoffed 
"  under-tenants,"  and  who  those  under-tenants  were.  This  was 
of  great  importance  to  WiHIam,  not  only  for  military  reasons, 
but  also  because  of  his  firm  resolve  to  make  the  under-tenants 
(though  the  "  men  "  of  their  lords)  swear  allegiance  directly  to 
himself.  As  Domesday  normally  records  only  the  Christian  name 
of  an  under-tenant,  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  the  surnames  of  families 
claiming  a  Norman  origin;  but  much  has  been  and  is  still  being 
done  to  identify  the  under-tenants,  the  great  bulk  of  whom  bear 
foreign  names. 

Domesday  Book  was  originally  preserved  in  the  royal  treasury 
at  Winchester  (the  Norman  kings'  capital),  whence  it  speaks  of 
itself  (in  one  later  addition)  as  Lihtr  de  Wintonia.  When  the 
treasury  was  removed  to  Westminster  (probably  under  Henry  II.) 
the  book  went  with  it.^  Here  it  remained  until  the  days  of 
Queen  Victoria,  being  preserved  from  i6q6  onwards  in  the 
Chapter  House,  and  only  removed  in  special  circumstances,  as 
when  it  was  sent  to  Southampton  for  phutozincographic  repro- 
duction. It  was  eventually  placed  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
London,  where  it  can  be  seen  in  a  ^ass  (ase  in  the  museum. 
Id  i8i9  it  received  a  modem. binding. ^The. ancient  Domes- 


day chest,  in  whldi  it  used  to  be  kept,  is  abo  preserved  in  the 
building. 

The  printing  of  Domesday,  bi  "  record  type,"  was  begun  by 
government  in  1773,  and  the  Ixwk  was  published,  in  two  volumes 
fol.  in  1783;  in  1811  a  volume  of  indexes  was  added,  and  in  1816 
a  supplementary  volume,  separately  indexed,  containing  (1)  the 
"  Eion  Domesday  "  (for  the  south-western  counties),  (»)  the 
TnqnisUio  Eliensis,  (3)  the  Liber  Winttn  (surveys  of  Winchester 
early  in  the  I3th  century),  and  (4)  the  BoUtn  Book — a  survey  of 
the  bishopric  of  Durham  a  century  later  than  Domesday.  Photo- 
graphic facsimiles  of  Domesday  Book,  for  each  county  separately, 
were  published  in  1861-1863,  also  by  government. 

BiBLiocBAPHv. — ^Thc  following  are  the  more  important  works  to  be 
consulted :— R.  Kclham,  Domtlday  Book,  illustrated  (1788) ;  H.  Ellis, 
General  lalroduclum  to  Domesday  Book  (i8j3),  2  vols.,  containing  valu- 
able indexes  to  the  names  of  persons;  N.E..S.A.  Hamilton, /fifutji/io 
CoHtabripensis  (1876),  containing  the  only  transcripts  of  the  original 
returns  and  the  text  of  the  InquiiUio  Eliensis:  E.  A.  Freeman.  History 
if  Ike  Norman  Conquest,  vols.  iv.  and  v. ;  F.  Seebohm,  Tke  Bnfliek 
ViUatf  Community  (1883);  Domesday  Studies,  2  vols.  (1888,  1^1), 
on  tm  occasion  of  the  Domesday  Commemoration  (1886),  by  various 
writers,  with  bibliography  to  date;  J.  H.  Round,  Feudal  Bngtand 
(iSqO;  F.  W.  Maitland,  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond  (1W7); 
P.  \nnonadofr,  YiUainate  in  England  ([893)  and  Grewtk  of  du 
Manor;  A.  Ballard,  Tht  Domesday  Borouiks  (1904)  and  Tkt  Dome*- 
day  Inquest  (1906),  an  excellent  suramary ;  W.  H.  Stevenson,  "  A  con- 
temporaiy  description  of  the  Domesday  Survey  "  in  Tke  Bn^iA 
Historical  Review  (the  ecncnil  index  to  which  should  be  consulted) 
(1907).  The  Victoria  County  History  contains  a  translation  of  th« 
Domesday  text,  a  map.  and  an  ex^oatory  introduction  for  each 
county.  (J.  H.  R.) 

DOMBSnC  RELATIONS,  a  term  used  to  express  the  legal 
relations  subsisting  between  the  various  units  that  comprise 
the  family  or  domestic  group.  Those  units  which  go  to  build 
up  the  domestic  structure  of  modem  society  are  parent,  child, 
husband,  wife,  master  and  servant.  The  law  which  deals  with 
the  various  relations  subsisting  between  them  is  made  up  largely 
of  the  law  of  agency,  of  contract  and  of  tort.  See  HOSBAHO 
AND  Wife;  Hastek  and  Sekvant;  Cbodren,  Law  kei.atihg 
to;  Intant. 

DOMFTT,  ALFSBD  (1811-1887);  British  colonial  statesman 
and  poet,  was  bom  at  Camberwell  Grove,  Surrey,  on  the  30th  of 
May  i8»i.  He  entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  but  left 
the  university  in  1833.  He  published  one  or  two  volumes  6f 
poetry  and  contributed  several  poems  to  Blackaood's  Matatine, 
one  of  which,  "  A  Christmas  Hymn,"  attracted 'much  admiring 
attention.  For  ten  years  he  lived  a  life  of  ease  in  London,  where 
he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Robert  Browning,  of  whose 
poem  "  Waring  "  he  was  the  subject.  An  inter^ting  account 
of  the  friendship  between  the  two  men  appeared  in  Tke  Con- 
temporary Review  for  January  1905,  by  W.  H.  Griffin.  (See  also 
Robert  Bromnittg  and  Alfred  Domett,  edited  by  F.  C.  Kenyon, 
1906).  In  1843  Domett  emigrated  to  New  Zealand  where 
he  filled  many  important  administrative  posts,  being  colonial 
secretary  for  New  Munster  in  1848,  secretary  for  the  colony  in 
1851,  and  prime  minister  in  r86>.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1871,  was  created  C.M.G.  in  t88o,  and  died  on  the  ind  of 
November  1887.  Among  his  books  of  poetry,  Ranolf  ami 
Amohia,a  Soulk  Sea  Day  Dream,  is  the  best  known  (1871),  and 
Flotsam  and  Jetsam  (1877)  is  dedicated  to  Browning. 

DOMFRONT,  a  town  of  north-western  France,  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Orne,  43  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Alenton  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  of  the  town,  2315;  of  thecommune, 
4663.  The  town,  which  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking the  Varenne,  has  a  church,  Notre-Dame-sur-l'Eau, 
dating  from  the  nth  century.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  one 
of  the  chief  strongholds  in  Normandy,  and  there  still  remain 
several  towers  of  its  ramparts,  and  ruins  of  the  keep  of  its  castle 
built  in  loi  i,  rebuilt  in  the  I3th  century  by  Henry  II.,  king  of 
England,  and  dismantled  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  The 
town  b  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance  and  a  communal  college.  Goth  is  manufactured,  and 
there  are  granite  quarries  in  the  vicinity.  Domfront  is  said  to 
have  grown  up  in  the  6th  century  round  the  oratory  of  the  hermit 
St  Front,  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  wars  against  iIk 
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En^iah  and  the  Religioas  Wan.  In  1S74  it  wat  occupied  by  the 
Trotestant  leader  Gabriel  de  Montgomery,  vho  after  a  stubborn 
siege  was  forced  to  yield  it  to  Jacques  Goyon,  count  of  Matignon. 

OOHICILE  (lAt.  domicUium,  from  domus,  home) ,  in  law,  a  term 
whicli  may  be  defined  generally  as  the  place  of  a  man's  permanent 
abode;  a  precise  definition  is  a  matter  of  acknowledged  difficulty. 
Its  use  in  Roman  jurisprudence  was  to  fix  the  jurisdiction  to 
which  a  person  was  subject  generally,  not  by  reason  pf  a  par- 
ticular drctunstance,  as  the  place  where  a  contract  was  made  or 
where  property  is  situate.  Hence  it  was  admitted  that  a  person 
might  have  as  many  domiciles  as  he  had  residences  possessing 
some  degree  of  permanence.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  a  great 
diversity  of  laws  had  arisen,  questions  concerning  personal  status, 
as  the  age  of  majority  or  the  capacity  to  contract  a  given  marriage, 
came  naturally  to  downd  00  the  law  to  which  the  pereon  was 
subject  by  reason  of  the  general  jurisdiction  over  him;  and 
questions  relating  to  the  various  items  of  his  movable  property 
grouped  together,  as  those  of  his  testamentary  capacity  or  of  the 
succession  on  his  intestacy,  had  to  be  considered  from  a  similarly 
personal  point  of  view.  There  resulted  a  general  agreement  that 
a  man's  legal  character,  so  to  speak,  should  be  determined  by 
his  domicile,  and  this  introduced  a  stricter  notion  of  domicile, 
allowing  each  person  to  have  but  one.  He  might  be  subjected 
without  great  inconvenience  to  mote  than  one  jurisdiction,  but 
not  to  more  than  one  law.  This  is  the  position  which  domicile 
now  holds  in  English  jurisprudence.  It  is  the  criterion  of  the  law 
applicable  in  a  large  class  of  cases,  and  it  must  be  single  for  each 
person;  and  English  courts  have  continually  to  struggle  with  the 
difficult/ of  selecting  bis  domicile  from  among  the  various  places 
in  any  of  which  he  may  be  said  to  reside. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  most  of  the  leading 
continental  states  have  unified  their  internal  laws;  and  attach- 
ment to  a  province  by  domicile  having  thus  become  an  un- 
necessary consideration,  they  have  adopted  political  nationality 
as  the  criterion  of  the  law  to  be  applied  in  most  of  the  questions 
which  used  to  depend  on  domicile.  Thus  as  between  themselves 
they  have  greatly  simplified  the  determination  of  those  questions, 
but  a  similar  elimination  of  domicile  is  impossible  in  what 
concerns  British  subjects,  because  the  British  empire  continues 
to  include  a  great  variety  of  laws,  as  those  of  England,  Scotland, 
the  province  of  Quebec,  the  Cape  Colony,  &c.  Within  the 
British  dominions  domtcUe  is  the  only  available  criterion  of  the 
legal  character  of  a  British  subject,  and  all  British  courts  continue 
to  apply  the  same  criterion  to  British  subjects  outside  those 
dominions  and  to  foreigners,  so  that,  for  example,  the  age  of 
majority  of  a  British  subject  or  of  a  Frenchman  domiciled  in 
Germany  would  be  referred  by  a  British  court  to  German  law. 
Indeed  so  deeply  is  the  principle  of  domicile  seated  in  British  law 
that  only  legislative  action  could  allow  a  British  court  to  substi- 
tute a  new  principle.  And  even  a  French,  ItaUan  or  German 
court,  applying  political  nationality  as  its  new  criterion  to  the 
legal  character  of  a  British  subject,  could  obtain  no  definite  result 
unless  it  supplemented  that  criterion  by  the  old  one,  domicile, 
in  order  to  connect  the  person  in  question  with  one  of  the  legal 
systems  existing  in  the  British  dominions. . 

Again,  ia  long  as  the  change  of  the  criterion  has  not  become 
universal,  a  new  question  is  introduced  by  its  having  been  made 
in  some  countries  only.  Denmark  being  one  of  those  European 
states  which  still  adhere  to  the  principle  of  domicile,  we  will  take 
it  as  an  example  in  order  not  to  complicate  the  illustration  by 
such  differences  of  intcrnij  law  as  exist  in  the  British  dominions. 
Suppose  that  a  Danish  court  has  to  decide  on  the  age  of  majority 
of  a  Danish  subject  domiciled  in  France,  Italy  or  Germany.  Its 
rule  refers  the  question  to  the  law  of  the  domicile,  and  the  law  of 
the  domicile  refers  it  back  to  the  law  of  the  political  nationality. 
What  is  to  be  done?  This  and  all  other  questions  relating  to 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  domicile,  which  has  been  only 
summarily  indicated,  are  treated  under  Inteknahonal  Law 
(Paiv.\TE).  Here  we  shall  deal  briefly  with  the  determination  of 
domicile  itself. 

The  Roman  jurists  defined  domicile  to  be  the  place  "  ubi  quis 
biem   rerumque  ac   fortunarum    summam   constituil;   unde 


rursus  noD  sit  discessomi  A  nihil  avoeet:  unde  cum  profectiis 
est,  peregrinari  videtur:  quo  si  rcdiit  peregiinari  jam  destitit." 
This  makes  that  place  the  domicile  which  may  be  described  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  person  concerned;  bitt  a  mao's  habits  of  Gfe 
may  point  to  no  place,  or  may  point  equally  to  two  places,  as  his 
headquarters,  and  the  connexion  of  domicile  with  law  requires 
that  a  man  shall  always  have  a  domicile,  and  never  mote  than 
one.  The  former  of  these  difficulties  is  met  in  the  maimer 
described  by  Lord  Westbury'  in  Ud»y  v.  Udny  {La»  Reports, 
I  House  of  Lords,  Scottish  Appeals).  "  It  is»"  be  said,  "a  setUad 
principle  that  no  man  shall  be  without  a  domicile,  and  to  secure 
this  end  the  law  attributes  to  every  individual  as  soon  as  be  is  bora 
the  domicile  of  his  father,  if  the  child  be  legitimate,  and  the 
domicile  of  his  mother,  if  the  child  be  illegitimate.  This  is  called 
the  domicile  of  origin,  and  is  involuntary.  It  is  the  creation  of  the 
law,  not  of  the  party.  It  may  be  extinguished  by  act  of  law,  as 
for  example  by  sentence  of  death  or  exile  for  life,  which  destroys 
the  status  civilis  of  the  criminal;  but  it  caqnot  be  destroyed  by 
the  will  and  act  of  the  party.  Domicile  of  choice  is  the  creation  of 
the  party.  When  a  domicile  of  choice  is  acquired,  the  domicile 
of  origin  is  in  abeyance,  but  is  not  absolutely  extinguished  or 
obliterated.  When  a  domicile  of  choice  is  abandoned,  the 
domicile  of  origin  revives,  a  special  intention  to  revert  to  it  not 
being  necessary.  A  natural-bom  Enghshman  may  domicile 
himself  in  Holland,  but  if  he  breaks  up  his  establishment  there  and 
quits  Holland,  declaring  that  he  win  never  return,  it  Is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  his  Dutch  domicile  clings  to  him  until  be  has  set  up 
his  tabernacle  elsewhere."  If  to  this  we  add  that  legitimate 
minors  follow  the  changes  of  the  father's  domicile  and  a  married 
wbman  follows  the  domicile  of  her  husband,  also  that  compulsory 
detention  will  not  create  a  domicile,  the  outlines  of  involuntary 
domicile  will  have  been  sufficiently  sketched. 

For  the  establishment  ofa  domicile  of  choice  there  must  be  both 
animus  tit\d  factum,  intention  and  fact.  The  fact  need  not  be  more 
than  arrival  in  the  territory  of  the  new  domicile  if  there  be  th« 
necessary  intention,  while  any  number  of  years'  continuance  there 
will  not  found  a  domicile  if  the  necessary  intention  is  absent  Aa 
the  result  of  the  most  recent  English  and  Scottish  cases  it  may  be 
laid  down  that  the  necessary  intention  is  incompatible  with  the 
contemidation  by  the  person  in  question  of  any  event  on  the 
occurence  of  which  his  residence  in  the  territory  in  question 
would  cease,  and  that  if  he  has  not  formed  a  fixed  and  settled 
purpose  of  settling  in  that  territory,  at  least  his  conduct  and 
declarations  must  lead  to  the  belief  that  be  would  have  declared 
such  a  purpose  if  the  necessity  of  making  an  election  between  that 
territory  and  his  farmer  one  had  arisen.  The  word  territory, 
meaning  a  country  having  a  certain  legal  system,  is  used 
advisedly,  for  neither  the  intention  no;  the  fact  need  refer  to  a 
locality.  It  is  possible  that  a  Scotsman  or  a  foreigner  may  have 
clearly  established  a  domicile  of  choice  in  England,  although  it 
may  be  impossible  to  say  whether  London,  Brighton  or  a  house 
in  the  country  is  his  true  or  principal  residence.  What  is  here  laid 
down  has  been  gradually  attained.  In  the  older  English  cases 
an  intention  to  return  to  the  former  domicile  was  not  excluded, 
if  the  event  on  which  the  return  depended  was  highly  uncertain 
and  regarded  by  the  person  in  question  as  remote.  Afterwards 
a  tendency  towards  the  opposite  extreme  was  manifested  by 
requiring  for  a  domicile  of  choice  the  intention  to  associate  oneself 
with  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  new  territory— ^oieMiu  in  ittt 
exuae  patriam,  not  in  the  political  sense,  which  it  was  never 
attempted  to  connect  with  change  of  domicile,  but  in  the  social 
and  legal  sense.  At  present  it  is  agreed  that  the  only  intention 
to  be  considered  is  that  of  residence,  but  that,  if  the  intention 
to  reside  in  the  territory  be  proved  to  amount  to  what  has  been 
above  stated,  a  domicile  will  be  acquired  from  which  the  legal 
consequences  will  follow,  even  defeating  intentions  about  than 
so  clearly  expressed  as,  for  instance,  by  making  a  will  which  by 
reason  of  the  change  of  domicile  Is  invalid.  The  two  most 
important  cases  are  Douglas.v.  Douglas,  1871,  L.  R.  is  Equity 
617,  before  Vice-chancellor  Wickens,  and  Winans  Vi  AU.  Cess., 
1904,  Appeal  Cases  9(7,  bffore  the  House  of  I.ords. 

When  the  circumstances  of  a  person 's  life  point  to  two  tctiit  Olid 
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*•  doatcflet,  tbe  adecdon  of  the  «ne  ^MA  atone  eu  fill  that 
cfauacttr  irften  leulf  to  appcab  even  up  to  the  hi(bcit  court. 
Tbe  residence  of  a  man's  wife  and  (amOy  a*  contmted  with  his 
place  of  business,  his  exercise  of  political  or  municipal  functions, 
and  any  conduct  which  tends  to  connect  ha  children  with  a  given 
country,  as  by  their  education  or  the  start  given  them  in  life, 
as  well  as  othier  indications,  are  often  dted  as  important;  but 
Done  <d  them  are  in  themselves  decisive.  The  situation  must 
be  oonsideced  as  a  whole.  When  the  question  is  between  tbe 
domicile  of  origin  and  an  alleged  one  of  choice,  Its  solution  is 
rendered  a-  little  easier  than  it  is  when  the  question  ia  between 
two  alleged  domiciles  of  choice,  the  burden  of  proof  lying  on 
the  party  which  contends  that  the  domicile  of  origin  has  been 
abandoned. 

In  tbe  state  of  the  law  which  has  been  described  it  will  not  be 
found  surprising  that  an  act  of  parliament,  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  iii, 
recites  that  by  theoperationol  the  law  o{  domicile  the  expectation 
and  belief  of  British  subjects  dying  abroad  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  their  property  are  often  defeated,  and  enacts  that 
when  a  convention  to  that  effect  has  been  made  with  any  foreign 
country,  no  British  subject  dying  in  such  country  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  acquired  a  domkile  therein,  unless  he  has  been 
resident  in  such  country  for  one  year  previous  to  death  and  has 
made  a  declaration  in  writing  of  his  intention  to  become  domiciled ; 
and  that  British  subjects  so  dying  without  having  so  resided  and 
made  such  declaration  sh^ll  be  deemed  for  all  purposes  of  testate 
or  intestate  succession  as  to  movables  to  retain  the  domicile  they 
poaaeascd  at  the  time  of  going  to  Ksidc  in  such  foreign  country. 
Similar  exemptions  are  conferred  on  the  subjects  of  the  foreign 
state  dying  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  But  the  act  does  not 
apply  to  foreigners  who  have  obtained  letters  of  naturalization 
in  any  part  of  tbe  British  dominions.  It  baa  not  been  availed  of, 
and  IS  indeed  an  anachronism,  ignoring  as  it  docs  the  fact  that 
<lomicile  has  no  longer  a  world-wide  importance,  owing  to  the 
■nbstitulion  for  it  of  political  nationality  as  a  test  of  private 
law  in  so  many  important  countries.  The  United  States  of 
America  is  not  one  of  those  countries,  but  there  the  import- 
ance of  domicile  suffers  from  the  habit  of  referring  questions  of 
capacity  to  the  law  of  the  place  of  contract  instead  of  to  any 
personal  law.  O'O-  W.) 

DOminC  8AIIIT  (1170-iasi),  founder  of  the  Domfaiicao 
Order  of  Preaching  Friaia,  was  bom  in  1170  at  Cakrogs  in  Old 
Castile.  He  spent  ten  or  twelve  years  in  study,  chiefly  theological, 
at  Palenda,  and  then,  about  1 19s,  he  was  oidahied  and  became  a 
canon  in  the  cathedral  chapter  of  Osma,  bis  native  diocese.  The 
bishop  induced  his  canons  to  follow  the  Rule  of  St  Augustine 
and  thus  make  themselves  Augustinian  Canons  (f.t.);  and  so 
Dominic  became  a  canon  tegular  and  soon  the  prior  or  provost  of 
the  cathedral  community.  Tbe  years  from  1195  to  1303  ham 
been  filled  up  with  fabulous  stories  of  missions  to  tbe  Moots;  but 
Dominic  stayed  at  Osma,  pleaching  much  m  the  cathedral,  antH 
I  loj,  when  he  accompanied  the  bishop  on  an  embassy  in  behalf  d 
the  king  of  Castile  to  "The  Marches."  This  has  commonly  been 
taken  as  Denmark,  but  more  probably  it  was  the  French  or  Italian 
Marches.  When  the  embassy  was  over,  the  bishop  and  Dominic 
repaired  to  Rome,  and  Innocent  in.  charged  them  to  preach 
ummg  the  Albigensian  heretics  in  Languedoc  For  ten  years 
(i  305-1215)  this  mission  in  Laiqpiedoc  was  the  work  of  Dominic's 
life. 

The  Alb^enses  (9.*.)  have  received  much  sjrmpatiiy,  as  being 
a  kind  of  pte-Reformatiott  Protestants;  but  it  is  now  rrmgnisrd 
that  thdr  tenets  were  an  extreme  form  of  Msnirharimn  They 
believed  in  the  existence  of  two  gods,  a  good  (whose  son  was 
Christ)  and  an  evil  (whose  son  waa  Satan) ;  matter  is  the  creation  of 
the  evil  prinajde,  and  therefore  essentially  evU,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  sfais  is  sexual  intercourse,  even  in  marriage;  sfaiful  also  is 
tbe  posaession  of  material  goods,  and  the  eating  of  flesh  meat, 
and  many  other  tUngk  So  great  was  the  abhorrence  of  matter 
that  some  even  thought  it  an  act  of  religion  to  commit  suicide 
by  voluntary  itarvatioo,  or  to  starve  chOdten  to  death  (see 
•rticie  Nett-MantcUer  "  Vy  Otto  ZOckkr  in  ed.  j  of  Henog's 
fttOmcjUctaiu  jar  tnuamliidu  THa^ttiH  (t90});  or  e.  iii.  of 


fMiSib»»im'%I4f*rfSlFniieUi.  Svdi  tenets  wen  destructive 
not  only  of  Catholidnn  but  of  Christianity  of  any  kind  and  of 
civil  society  itsdl ;  and  for  this  reason  so  uneccleaiastical  a  person 
as  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  tried  to  suppress  tbe  kindred  sects 
in  Italy.  In  laoS,  after  the  murder  of  a  papal  legale,  Innocent 
III.  called  on  the  Christian  princes  to  suppress  the  Albigensian 
heresy  by  force  of  arms,  and  for  seven  years  the  south  of  France 
was  devastated  by  one  of  the  most  bloodthirsty  wars  in  history, 
the  Albigenses  being  slaughtered  by  thousands  and  their  properly 
confiscated  wholesale. 

During  this  time,  it  is  tbe  judgment  of  the  most  recent 
Protesunt  writer  on  St  Domfaiic  that,  though  keeping  on  good 
terms  with  Simoif  de  Montfort,  the  leader,  and  praying  for  the 
success  of  the  crusaders'  arms  during  the  battle  of  Muret,  "  yet, 
so  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  sources,  Dominic  took  no  part 
in  the  crusade,  but  endeavoured  to  carry  his  spiritual  activity  on 
the  same  lines  as  before.  The  oldest  trustworthy  sources  know 
nothing  of  bis  having  exercised  the  office  of  Inquisitor  during  the 
Albigensian  war  "  (Grlltzmacher) .  This  verdict  of  a  fair-minded 
and  highly  competent  Protestant  church  historian  on  the  most 
controverted  point  of  Dominic's  career  is  of  great  value.  His 
method  was  to  travel  over  the  country  on  foot  and  barefooted, 
in  extreme  poverty,  simplicity  and  austerity,  preaching  and 
instructing  in  highways  and  villages  and  towns,  arid  in  the  castles 
of  the  nobility,  controverting  and  discussing  with  the  heretics. 
He  used  often  to  organize  foirmal  disputations  with  Albigensian 
leaders,  lasting  a  number  of  days.  Many  times  plots  were  laid 
against  his  life.  Though  in  his  ten  years  of  preaching  a  large 
nimiber  of  converts  were  made,  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  results 
were  not  such  as  had  been  hoped  for,  and  after  it  all,  and  alter  th* 
crusade,  the  population  still  remained  at  heart  Albigerisiao.  A 
sense  of  failure  appears  hi  Dominic's  last  sermon  in  Languedoc : 
"  For  many  years  I  have  exhorted  you  in  vain,  with  gentleness, 
preaching,  praying  and  weeping.  But  according  to  the  proverb 
of  my  country, '  where  blessing  can  accomplish  nothing,  blows 
may  avail.'  We  shall  rouse  against  you  princes  and  prelates,  who, 
alas,  will  arm  nations  and  kingdoms  against  this  land  .  .  .  and 
thus  blows  will  avail  where  blessings  and  gentleness  have  been 
powerless."  The  threat  that  seems  to  be  conveyed  in  these  words, 
of  trying  to  promote  a  new  crusade,  was  never  carried  out;  the 
irmaining  years  of  Dominic's  life  were  wholly  given  up  to  the 
founding  of  Us  Older. 

Ihe  Older  of  Dominicans  grew  out  of  the  little  band  of 
volunteers  that  had  joined  Dominic  in  his  mission  among  the 
Albigenses.  HehadbecomepossessAlwiththeideaofaddrcssing 
wider  circles  and  of  fonm'ng  an  order  whose  vocation  should  be  to 
preach  and  missionize  throughout  the  whole  world.  By  I2i4the 
nucleus  of  such  an  institute  was  formed  round  Dominic  and  was 
known  as  tbe  "Holy  Preaching."  In  1 11 5  tbe  bishop  of  Toulouse, 
Dominic's  great  friend,  established  them  in  a  church  and  house 
of  the  dty,  and  Dominic  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  permissioa 
of  Innocent  IIL  to  found  his  order  of  preachers.  The  course  of 
events  is  traced  In  tbe  artideDoimaQum.  After  three  years,  in 
1318,  the  full  permission  he  desired  was  given  by  Honorius  III. 
These  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  journeying  backwards  and 
forwards  between  Toulouse  and  Rome,  where  his  abode  waa  at 
the  basilica  of  Santa  Sabfaia  on  tbe  Aventine,  given  to  him  by  the 
pope;  and  then  in  extended  journeys  all  over  Italy,  and  to  Paris, 
and  into  Spain,  establishing  friaries  and  organizing  the  order 
wherever  be  went  It  propagated  and  spread  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  so  that  by  DonUnic's  death  in  isai,  only  five  or  six 
years  after  the  first  practical  steps  towards  the  execution  of 
the  idea,  there  were  over  500  friars  and  60  friaries,  divided  into 
8  provinces  embradng  the  whole  of  western  Europe.  Thus 
Dominic  was  at  bis  death  able  to  contemplate  his  gnat  creation 
solidly  established,  and  well  launched  on  its  career  to  preach  to 
the  whole  world. 

It  appears  that  at  tbe  end  of  his  life  Dominic  had  the  idea  of 
going  himself  to  preach  to  the  heathen  Kuman  Tatars  on  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Volga.  But  this  was  not  to  be;  he  was  worn 
out  by  tbe  incessant  toOs  and  fatigues  and  austerities  of  hi* 
laborious  life,  and  he  died  at  his  monastery  at  Bologna,  on  the 
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6tIio{Aiigatt  lilt.  ReirascaDaaixedin  i234byGKgaryIX., 
who,  as  Canjinal  Ugolios,  had  been  the  great  friend  and  supporter 
both  of  Dominic  and  of  Frandi  of  Aisiai.  As  St  Dtnninic's 
character  and  work  do  not  receive  the  same  general  recngm'tion 
as  do  St  Francis  <A  Aatiai's,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  quote  from 
the  appreciation  by  Rof.  Grfltzmadwr  of  Heidelberg: — "  It  is 
certain  thaVDominic  was  a  noble  personality  of  genuine  and  true 
piety.  . .  .  Only  by  the  preaching  of  pure  doctrine  would  be 
ovenome  heieUo. ...  He  was  by  nature  soft-hearted,  so  that 

he  often  shed  tears  through  Warm  sympathy In  the  purity 

of  his  intention  and  the  earnestness  with  which  be  strove  to  cany 
out  his  idnl.  be  was  not  inferior  to  Fraiicis." 

The  chief  soureea  for  St  Dominic's  life  are  the  kccount  by  Jocdan 
of  Saxony,  hk  iiiccwuor  as  Daster-feneial  of  the  order,  and  the 
evidenoe  of  the  witnesses  at  the  Process  of  Canonisation,— all  in  the 
BolUndists'  Ada  tanetonm,  Aug.  4. .  Probably  the  best  modem  Life 
is  that  by  Jean  Guiraud,  in  tie  aeries  Ltt  Sainls  (translated  into 
EnijUah  Of  Katharine  de  Mattos,  1901) ;  the  bibliocnpliy  contains 
a  useful  hst  of  the  chief  touices  for  the  history  of  St  Dominic  and 
the  order,  and  of  the  best  modem  works  thereon.  See  also  the 
article  "  Dominicus  "  in  ed.  1  of  Wetser  and  Welte,  KirchenUziam, 
and  Gfiltsmaclier's  excellent  article  "  Dominilcus,"  in  ed.  3  of 
Henog,  RealtueyUofadU  fir  prtleilaiiludu  Tkeolope,  already 
refemd  ta  (E.  C  B.) 

t  DOKUICA.  the  largest  of  the  five  presidendea  in  the  colony  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  British  West  Indies.  It  lies  in  15°  30'  N. 
and  61*  so'  W.,  between  the  French  islands  of  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe,  at  a  distance  of  about  >s  m.  from  each,  is  ag  m.  long, 
has  a  niB^wil^  breadth  of  i(S  m.  and  an  area  of  391  sq.  m.  A 
range  of  lofty  nigged  mountains  traverses  the  island  from  N.  to  S., 
broken  in  the  centre  by  a  lurrow  plain  drained  by  the  riven 
Layou  and  Fagoua,  flowing  W.  and  E.  respectively.  The  highest 
point  Is  Mcme  Diablotin  (5314  ft.),  situated  in  tite  northern  half 
ci  the  nnge.  Signs  of  volcanic  activity  abound  in  tlie  shape  of 
iolfatsiaa,  subterranean  vapours  and  hot  springs;  while  in  the 
louthis  the  greatest  natural  curiosity ,  the  renowned  Boiling  Lake. 
It  lies  oa  the  mountain  side,  3300  ft.  above  the  sea,  its  banks  are 
steep  and  its  depth  unknown,  betic  more  than  300  ft.  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  margin.  Its  seething  waters  are  often  forced  3  ft. 
above  the  oormsl  level  by  the  pressure  of  the  tscsping  gases;  and 
the  fumea  rising  from  the  lake  are  occasionally  poisonous.  The 
island  h  botanically  remarkable  for  its  great  number  of  peculiar 
spedet,  offering  in  this  respect  a  marked  contrast  to  the  poverty 
of  the  adjacent  islands.  The  hills  are  covered  with  valuable 
tiinber,  while  coffee,  limes,  oranges,  india-rubber  trees,  spices  and 
■II  tropical  fruits  grow  luxutisntly  in  the  rich  brown  mould  of  the 
lowlands.  There  are  some'  thirty  streams  of  considerable  size, 
boide*  numerous  mountsin  torrents,  and  this  abundance  of 
water  tenders  the  island  very  fertile.  The  fisheries  are  pro- 
dn^ve,  and  honey  and  wax  are  furnished  by  wild  bees,  originally 
introduced  from  Europe.  Thetemperaturevariesfrom78°to86'' 
F.  in  the  hot  season  from  August  to  October,  and  from  73°  to  84* 
in  the  cooler  months;  the  rainfaU  varies  in  difietent  parts  from 
50  to  i6a  in.  per  annum,  but  the  porous  soil  soon  abaotfae  the  rain, 
rendering  the  atmosphere  dry  and  invigorating.' 

The  manufactures  indude  sugar,  lime-juice  and  fmrntisl  oils; 
the  exports  are  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  hmes  and  lime-juice,  essential 
oils  and  fruit  of  all  kinds.  The  inhabitants  in  1901  numbered 
38,894.  The  majority  are  negroes;  the  whites  are  of  French 
and  British  descent.  Then  are  also  a  few  Caribs,  the  remnant 
of  the  aboriginal  population.^  A  French  ^otoit  is  the  language  of 
the  peasantry,  but  En^ish  is  generally  understood.  The  capital, 
Roseau  (5764),  is  a  fortified  town  sikI  a  port;  Portsmouth,  the 
only  other  town,  possesses  the  better  harbour  in  Prince  Rupert's 
Bay  on  the  north-west  In  religion  the  Roman  Catlxdics 
predominate,  and  a  bishop  resides  at  Roseau,  bat  there  is  no 
cstaUished  church.  Education  is  free  and  compolaoey,  and 
the  Cambridge  local  examinatioos  are  held  annually. 

Dominica  was  so  named  on  its  discovery  by  Cdumbis  in  1493, 
in  commemoration  of  the  date,  Sunday  iDiesDtmimca)  the  3rd 
of  November.  Dominica  was  induded  in  the  giant  of  vsrious 
islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  made  in  1637  by  Charles  I.  to  the 
esriof  CatUsle,butthefitstEuropeansettlers(i633)weRFrench. 
They  facou^t  with  them  negro  ilavcs  and  lived  on  terms  of 


friendship  with  the  Caifbsiiriio  were  then  a  nmnerous  body,  ta 
1660  a  treaty  appears  to  have  been  made  between  the  French, 
British  and  the  natives  assigning  St  Vincent  and  Dominica  to 
the  Caribs,  but  shortly  afterwards  attempts  were  made  by  the 
British  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  island.  These  attempts  failed, 
and  in  1748  it  was  once  more  sgreed  by  France  and  Great  Britain 
that  Dominica  should  be  left  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
natives.  Nevertheless  the  French  settlers  increased,  and  the 
island  came  under  the  rule  of  a  French  governor.  It  was  captured 
by.the  British  in  1 761  and  formally  ceded  by  France  at  the  peace 
of  Paris,  1763,  French  settlers  being  secuml  in  their  estates.  la 
1778  a  French  force  from  Martinique  seized  the  isUnd.  Rodney's 
victory  over  De  Giasse  in  the  ndghbouring  sea  in  1783  was 
followed  by  the  restoration  of  the  island  to  Britain  in  1783;  in 
the  interval  the  trade  of  Dominica  had  been  ruined.  In  1795  a 
force  from  Guadeloupe  made  an  unsuccessful  descent  on  the 
island,  and  in  1805  the  French  general  La  Grange,  at  the  head  of 
4000  troops,  took  Roseau  and  pillaged  the  island — an  event  now 
remembered  as  the  most  memorable  in  its  history.  The  French 
were,  however,  tinable  to  make  good  their  hold,  and  Dominica 
has  remsined  since  undisturbed  in  British  possession.  Its  later 
history  presents  few  features  not  common  to  the  other  British 
West  Indian  Islands. 

Since  1873  Dominica  has  formed  part  of  the  colony  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  but  local  aflain  are  in  the  hands  of  an  adminis. 
trator,  aided  by  an  executive  council  of  ten  members.  In  1898 
the  local  legislature,  in  consideration  of  pecuniary  •••nfnr^ 
from  Great  Britain,  passed  an  act  abrogating  the  semi-dective 
constitution  and  providing  for  a  legislative  council  of  twdw 
nominated  members,  six  of  whom  sit  ex  oJjMf. 

DOMIMICAIIS,  otherwise  called  Friars  Preachers,  and  ia 
England  Black  Friars,  from  the  black  mantle  worn  over  a  whit* 
habit,  an  order  of  friars  founded  by  St  Dominic  (f.t.).  -  Thdr  first 
house  was  in  T(»ilouse,  when  the  bishop  establbbed  them  at  the 
church  of  St  Romain,  1315.  Dominic  at  once  went  to  Rome  to 
obtain  permission  to  found  an  order  of  preachers  whose  sphere  oi 
activity  should  be  the  whole  world,  but  Innocent  III.  said  thejr 
must  sdopt  one  trf  the  existing  rules.  Dominic  returned  to 
Toulouse  and  it  wss  resolved  to  tske  the  Rule  of  St  Augustine, 
Donunic  himself  having  been  an  Augustinian  canon  at  Osma  (see 
AncnsTiNiAM  Csnoms).  Dominic  went  again  to  Rome,  and 
during  the  year  I3i6  he  obtained  bom  Honorius  m.  a  series  of 
confirmations  of  the  community  at  Toulonse  as  a  congregation  of 
Canons  Regular  of  St  Augustine  with  a  special  mission  to  preach. 
Eariy  in  1318  an  encyclical  bull  was  issued  to  the  bishops  of 
the  whole  Catholic  world  recommending  to  them  the  "  Order  of 
Frian  Preachers,"  followed  in  1331  by  another  ordering  them 
to  pve  to  the  friars  faculties  to  preach  aitd  hear  confessions  in 
thdr  dioceses.  Already  in  1317  Dominic  had  scattered  the  little 
band  of  seventeen  over  the  world — to  Paris,  into  Spsin,  and  one 
he  took  with  himself  to  Rome.  Within  a  few  months  there  were 
forty  friais  in  Rome,  at  Santa  SaUna  on  the  Aventine,  and  thirty 
in  Paris;  and  before  Dominic's  death  in  1331  friaries  had  been 
established  at  Lyons,  Limoges,  Reims,  Metz,  Poitiers  and 
Orieans;  at  Bok>gna,  Milan,  Florence,  Verona,  FSocoua  and 
Venice;  at  Madrid,  Palenda,  Barodona  and  Seville;  at 
Friesach  in  Carinthia;  at  Cracow  and  Prague;  and  frian  were 
on  thdr  way  to  Hungary  and  England. 

The  order  took  definite  shape  at  the  two  general  chapters 
hdd  at  Bokgna  in  1330  and  1331.  At  fint  it  hadbeen  but  • 
congregation  of  canons  regular  and  bad  wom  the  canons'  black 
cassock  with  white  linen  rochet.  But  now  a  white  woollen  habit 
with  a  block  doak  or  mantle  was  sssumed.  The  Rule  of  St 
Augustine  was  supplemented  by  a  body  of  regulations,  adopted 
mostly  from  those  of  the  Premonstratensian  canons.  At  the  head 
of  the  order  wss  the  master-general,  dected  for  life  until  recent 
times,  when  the  term  of  office  was  limited  to  six  and  then  to 
twelve  yean;  be  enjoys  supreme  power  over  the  entire  order, 
both  houses  and  individuals,  all  of  whom  sre  directly  subject  to 
him.  He  dwells  in  Rome  and  is  assisted  by  a  council.  The  order 
is  divided  into  provinixs  and  over  each  ia  a  provindol,  dected  for 
four  years.    Each  fiiary  has  its  prior,  elected  by  the  community 
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«veiy  (our  yean.  -The  frian  belong  not  to  the  house  or  province 
Ib  .which  they  make  their  profession,  but  to  the  order;  and  it 
lesta  with  the  master-general  to  assign  to  each  his  place  of 
veaidence.  The  manner  of  Uf  e  was  very  austere — midnight  office, 
perpetual  abstinence  from  meat,  frequent  disciplines,  prolonged 
faati  and  silence.  At  St  Dominic's  suggestion,  and  under  his 
strong  pressure,  but  not  without  considerable  oppositioa,  the 
general  chapter  determined  that  the  poverty  practised  in  the 
order  should  be  not  merely  individual,  as  In  the  monastic  orders, 
but  corporate,  as  among  the  Franciscans;  sO'  that  the  order 
should  have  no  possessions,  except  the  monastic  buildings 
and  churches,  no  property,  no  fixed  income,  but  should  live 
on  charity  and  by  beg^ng.  Thus,  doubtless  m  imitation  of  the 
Franciscans,  the  OominicaDl  became  a  mendicant  order. 

The  extraordinarily  rapid  propagation  of  the  institute  suffered 
no  diminution  throu^  the  founder's  death ;  this  was  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  his  four  immediate  successors  m  the  genetolate  were 
men  of  conspicuous  ability  and  liigh  character.  In  a  few  years 
the  Dominicans  penetrated  into  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Pohind,  preaching  and  missionlzing  in  the  still  pagan 
districts  of  these  countries;  and  soon  they  made  their  way  to 
Greece  and  Palestine  and  thence  to  central  Asia.  St  Hyacinth,  a 
Pole  received  by  St  Dominic,  during  missionary  journeys  extend- 
ing over  thirty-five  years  travelled  over  the  north  and  east  of 
Europe  and  into  Tatary,  Tibet  and  northern  Qiina.  In  i  is*  the 
pope  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Dominicans  who  were  preaching 
"  among  the  Saracens,  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Kumans,  Syrians, 
Goths,  Jacobites,  Armenians,  Jews,  Tatars,  Hungarians." 
From  the  t4tb  century  until  the  middle  o{  thet  7th  the  Domim'cans 
had  numerous  missions  in  Persia,  India  and  China,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Africa.  They  followed  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  explorers  and  conquerors  both  to  the  East  and  to  the 
West,  converting,  protecting  and  civilizing  the  aborigines.  On 
these  missionary  enterprises  great  numbers  of  Dominicans  Ifid 
down  their  life  for  the  GospeL 

Another  conspicuous  field  of  work  of  the  Dominicans  lay  in  the 
universities.  It  had  been  St  Dominic's  policy  to  aim  at  founding 
bouses  first  of  all  in  the  great  university  towns— at  Paris, 
Bologna,  Palenda,  Oxford.  This  poUcy  was  adhered  to,  and  the 
Dominicans  soon  became  a  power  in  the  universities,  occupying 
chairs  in  those  just  named  and  in  Padua,  Cologne,  Vienna,  Prague 
and  Salamanca.  Tie  scholastic  doctors  Albert  the  Great  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  were  the  leaders  in  this  side  of  Dominican 
activity,  and  the  order's  influence  on  the  course  of  medieval 
theological  development  was  exercised  mainly  by  these  doctors 
and  by  the  Dominican  school  of  theology,  wUch  to  this  day  has 
maintained  the  principles  and  methods  elaborated  by  St  Thomas. 

The  Dominican  name  is  in  an  especial  way  associated  with  the 
Inquisition,  the  office  of  Inquisitor  m  all  countries,  including 
Spain,  having  usually  been  held  by  Dominicans.  The  vicissitudes 
of  the  order  have  been  much  like  those  of  other  orders — periods 
of  relaxation  being  followed  by  periods  of  revival  and  reform; 
but  there  were  not  any  reforms  of  the  same  historical  importance 
as  in  most  other  orders,  the  policy  having  been  to  keep  all  such 
movementsstrictly  within  the  organization  of  the  Older.  In  1435 
Martin  V.  relaxed  for  some  houses  the  hw  of  corporate  poverty, 
aDowing  them  to  hold  property,  and  to  have  fixed  sources  of 
income;  and  fifty  years  later  Slxtus  IV.  extended  this  mitigation 
to  the  entire  order,  which  thereby  ceased  to  be  mendicant.  This 
change  caused  no  troubles,  as  among  the  Franciscans,  for  it  was 
ielt  that  it  did  not  toudi  St  Dominic's  fundamental  idea. 

The  Friars  Preachers  came  to  England  and  were  established  at 
Oxford  in  nil,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  fifty  friaries  were 
founded  all  over  England,  usually  in  the  towns,  and  several  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  London  they  were  firet  on  the-sitc  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  but  in  1J7S  they  migrated  to  that  now  occupied 
by  Printing-house  Square,  ami  their  name  survives  in  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  'Hie  only  nunnery  was  at  Danford.  At  the  Dissolution 
there  were  fifty-seven  friaries  (see  lists  in  F.  A.  Gasquet's  EniHsh 
lfoH>utie  Life,  Colholic  DMimary  and  C.  F.  Palmer's  Life  of 
CarJinal  Hmmd,  where  historical  notes  are  added).  In  Mary's 
feign  some  of  the  scattered  friars  were  brought  togetbei  and 


established  in  Smitbfield,  and  the  remnant  of  the  nuns  were 
restored  to  Dartford.  In  1 559  these  houses  were  suppressed  and 
the  nuns  and  two  friars  expatriated,  and  for  a  hundred  years  there 
was  no  Fjiglish  Dominican  conununity.  But  throughout  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  the  early  Stuarts  there  were  usually  some 
Dominicans,  either  F.ngli<hmen  professed  in  foreign  monasteries 
or  foreigners,  labouring  on  the  English  mission  or  attached  to  the 
foreign  embassies.  In  i6$8  Friar  Thomas  Howard  (afterwards 
Cardinal)  succeeded  in  establishing  at  Bornhem  near  Antwerp  a 
house  for  the  English  friars.  From  that  time  there  has  always 
been  an  organized  body  of  English  Dominicans,  again  and  again 
reduced  almost  to  extinction,  but  ever  surviving;  it  now  has 
hall  a  dozen  thriving  friaries.  The  Irish  province  also  survived 
the  days  of  persecution  and  possesses  a  dozen  friaries.  In  1840 
Lacotdaire  restored  the  Frendi  province.  Ini90otherewe»4jso 
Dominicans,  including  lay  brothers,  and  300  friaries,  scattered 
all  over  the  world.  Missionary  work  still  holds  a  prominent 
place  iq  Dominican  life;  there  are  missions  in  Annam,  Tongking 
and  China,  and  in  Mesopotamia,  Mosul  and  Kurdistan.  They 
have  also  a  remarkable  sdiool  for  Biblical  studies  and  research  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  theological  faculty  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
university  at  Fribourg  in  Switzerland  is  in  their  hands.  There 
have  been  four  Dominican  popes:  Innocent  V.  (t  1176), 
Benedict  XL  (f  1J04),  Pius  V.  (f  1572),  Benedict  Xin. 
(t  1730). 

The  friars  form  the  "  First  Order  ";  the  nuns,  or  Dominicanesses, 
the  "  Second  Order."  The  latter  may  claim  to  have  chrono- 
logical precedence  over  the  friars,  for  the  first  nunnery  was 
established  by  St  Dominic  in  iao6  at  Prouille  i  I  the  diocese  of 
Toulouse,  as  a  refuge  for  women  converted  from  the  Albigensian 
heresy.  The  second  convent  was  at  San  Sisto  in  Rome,  also 
founded  by  Dominic  himself.  From  that  time  the  institute 
spread  widely.  The  rule  resembled  that  of  the  friars,  except  that 
the  nuns  were  to  be  strictly  enclosed  and  purely  contemplative; 
in  course  of  time,  however,  they  undertook  educational  work.  In 
igog  there  were  nearly  100  nunneries  of  the  Second  Order,  with 
some  1500  nuns.  They  have  schools  and  orphanages  in  South 
Africa,  especially  in  the  Transvaal. 

A  considerable  number  of  other  convents  for  women  follow  the 
Rule  of  the  "  Third  Order."  This  rule  was  not  written  until  the 
iStb  century,  and  it  is  controverted  whether,  and  in  what  sense, 
it  can  be  held  that  the  "  Third  Order  "  really  goes  back  to  St 
Dominic,  or  whether  it  grew  up  in  imitation  of  the  Franciscan 
Tertiaries.  Besides  the  conventual  Tertiaries,  there  are  con- 
fraternities of  lay  men  and  women  who  strive  to  carry  out  this 
rule  while  living  their  family  life  in  the  world  (see  Tektubies). 
St  Catharine  of  Siena  was  a  Dominican  Tertiary. 

See  the  atithofitiet  cited  in  the  article  Douinic,  Saint; 
aim  Helyot,  Hist,  des  ordres  religieux  (1714),  iii.  cc.  24-39,  and  Max 
Heimbuchrr,  Ordtn  u.  Kmtretalio'lien  (1806),  {{  86.91 ;  and  C.  F. 
Pal  ma.  Lift  if  Cardinal  Hcmrd  (1867),  which  gives  a  special  account 
of  the  English  Dominican  province.  (£.  C.  B.) 

DOMINO,  MARCO  ANTONIO  DB  (1560-1634),  Italian  theo- 
logian and  natural  philosopher,  was  born  of  a  noble  Venetian 
family  in  1 560  in  the  island  of  Arbe,  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia. 
He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  theta'  colleges  at  Loreto  and 
Padua,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  joined  their  order;  the 
more  usual  opinion,  however,  is  that  he  was  dissuaded  from  doing 
so  by  Cardinal  AldobrandinL  For  some  time  he  was  employed  as 
a  teacher  at  Verona,  as  professor  of  mathematics  at  Padua,  and 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  Brescia.  In  1596  he  was 
appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Segnia  (Zengg)  in  Dalmatia,  and  two 
years  later  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Spalato  and  primacy 
of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  His  endeavours  to  reform  the  Church 
soon  brought  him  into  conflict  with  his  suffragans;  and  the 
Interference  of  the  papal  court  with  his  rights  as  metropolitan, 
an  attitude  intensified  by  the  quarrel  between  the  papacy  and 
Venice,  made  his  position  intolerable.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
account  given  in  his  own  apology— the  Consilium  profectimit— 
in  which  be  also  states  that  it  was  these  troubles  that  led  him 
to  those  researches  into  ecclesiastical  law,  church  histoiy  and 
dogmatic  theology,  which,  while  confirming  him  in  his  love  for  the 
idol  qf "  the  tiu<  Catholic  Chureh,"  revealed  to  him  how  far  the 
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papal  system  was  bom  approximating  to  it  Attn  a  visit  to 
Rome,  when  lie  in  vain  attempted  to  gain  the  ear  of  Pope  Paul  V., 
be  resigned  his  see  in  September  1616,  wrote  at  Venice  his 
Coiuilium  frofectumU,  and  then  went  by  way  of  Switzerland, 
Heidelberg  and  Rotterdam  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in 
December.  He  was  welcomed  by  the  king  and  the  Anglican 
clergy  with  great  respect,  was  received  into  the  Church  of  England 
in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  and  was  appointed  master  of  the  Savoy 
(1618)  and  dean  of  Windsor  (1619);  he  subsequently  presented 
himself  to  the  living  of  West  Ilslcy,  Berkshire.  Contemporary 
writers  give  no  pleasant  account  of  him,  describing  him  as  fat, 
irascible,  pretentious  and  very  avaricious;  but  his  ability  was 
undoubted,  and  in  the  theological  controversies  of  the  time  he 
soon  took  a  foremost  pbce.  His  published  attacks  on  the  papacy 
succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  succession:  the  Papalus  Romanus, 
issued  anonymously  (Ix>ndon,  1617;  Frankfort,  1618),  the 
Sco[Ii  del  naufragio  Chrisliatio,  written  in  Switzerland  (London, 
(?)  1618),  of  which  English,  French  and  German  translations  also 
appeared,  and  a  Sermon  preached  in  Italian^  6rc.,  before  the  king.  < 
But  liis  principal  work  was  the  De  repuiliea  ecdesiatlka,  of  which 
the  first  part — after  revision  by  Anglican  theologians — was 
published  under  royal  patronage  in  London  (1617),  in  which  he 
set  forth  with  a  great  display  of  erudition  his  theory  of  the  church. 
In  the  main  it  is  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  historic  organization 
of  the  church,  its  prindpal  note  being  its  insistence  on  the  divine 
prerogatives  of  the  Catholic  episcopate  as  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  papal  monarchy.  In  1619  Dominis  published  in 
London,  with  a  dedication  to  James  I.,  Paolo  Sarpi's  Hisloria  del 
Concilio  Tridtnlino,  the  MS.  of  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Venice.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  refused  to 
hand  over  to  Sarpi  a  penny  of  the  money  present  given  to  him  by 
the  king  as  a  reward  for  this  work. 

Three  years  later  the  ex-archbishop  was  back  again  in  Rome, 
doing  penance  for  his  heresies  in  St  Peter's  with  a  cord  round  his 
neck.  The  reasons  for  this  sudden  revolution  in  his  opinions, 
which  caused  grave  scandal  in  England,  have  been  much  debated; 
it  is  probably  no  libel  on  his  memory,  however,  to  say  that  they 
were  connected  with  the  hopes  raised  by  the  elevation  of  his 
kinsman,  Alessandro  Ludovisi.to  the  papal  throne  as  Gregory  XV. 
(1621).  It  is  said  that  he  was  enticed  back  to  Rome  by  the 
promise  of  pardon  and  rich  preferment  U  so,  he  was  doomed  to 
bitter  disappointment  He  had  barely  time  to  publish  at  Rome 
(1623)  his  Sui  rcditus  ex  Angtiae  consitium,  an  abject  repudiation 
of  his  anti-papal  works  as  written  "  non  ex  cordis  sinceritate,  non 
ex  bona  conscientia,  non  ex  fide,"  when  Gregory  died  (July  1623). 
During  the  interregnum  that  followed,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Inquisition  against  the  archbishop  were  revived,  and  they 
continued  under  Urban  VIII.  Before  they  were  concluded, 
however,  Dominis  died  in  prison,  on  the  8th  of  September  1624. 
Even  this  did  not  end  his  trial,  and  on  the  20th  of  December 
judgment  was  pronounced  over  his  corpse  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  sopra  Minerva.  By  order  of  the  Inqoiaition  his  body  was 
taken  from  the  cofhn,  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
•nd  pubUcly  burnt  in  the  Campo  di  Fiore.  By  a  strange  irony  of 
fate  the  publication  of  his  XedUus  cmsUium  was  aubeequently 
forbidden  in  Venice  because  of  its  uncompromising  advocacy 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  over  the  temporal  powen.  As  a 
theologian  and  an  ecclesiastic  Dominis  was  thoroughly  dis- 
credited; as  a  man  of  science  he  was  more  happy.  He  was  the 
first  to  put  forward  a  true  theory  of  the  nlnbow,  in  his  Dtradiu 
Mini  tl  Ituit  in  vitris  perspeclina  el  iridt  (Venice,  i6ir). 

Ser  the  article  by  Canon  G.  G.  Perry  in  the  Diet.  Nat.  Bitf.,  and 
that  by  Benrath  in  Hcriog-Hauck,  ReaUncyklopidie  (ed.  1898),  iv. 
Pl  781.  where  a  iult  bibliography  is  given.  Also  H.  Newland.  Life 
sni  ConiemporarKous  Church  nislcry  of  Antonio  de  Dominis  (Oxford, 
1859). 

DOimiOES,  a  game  unknown  until  the  18th  century,  and 
probably  invented  in  Italy,  played  with  twenty-eight  ^>long 
pieces,  or  dominoes,  known  also  as  cards  or  i/gaei,  having  ivory 
laces  backed  with  ebony;  from  this  ebony  backing,  as  resembling 
the  cloak  (usually  black)  called  a  domino  (see  Mask),  the  name 
tssaidtobederived.  Cardboard  dominoes  to  be  held  in  the  band 
•teaboinuae.    The  face  of  eacb  card  is  divided  into  two  squares 


by  i  black  line,  and  in  each  square  half  the  value  of  the  card 
is  indicated  by  its  being  either  a  bhink  or  marked  with  one  or 
more  black  pips,  generally  up  to  six,  but  some  sets  run  as  high 
as  double-nine.  There  are  various  ways  of  playing  dominoes 
described  bebw. 

The  Bloeh  and  Draw  Games. — ^The  dominoes  are  shnffled  face  down- 
wards on  the  ubie.  The  lead  is  usually  decided  by  drawing  for  the 
hi^hest  card,  but  It  is  •omecimea  held  that  any  doublet  talcea  pre. 
cedence.  The  cards  are  then  icsKuffled,  and  each  player  draws  at 
random  the  number  of  cards  required  for  the  particular  form  of  the 
game,  usually  seven.  The  cards  left  behind  are  called  the  sleek. 
To  play  a  card  is  known  technically  as  to  ^oss:  The  leader  poses  fiist, 
generally  playing  his  highest  domino,  suice  at  the  end  the  player 
UNes  according  to  the  number  ol  pips  in  the  cards  he  has  left  in  his 
hand.  By  some  nJes,  a  player  after  playing  a  double  may  play 
another  card  which  matches  it;  e.g.  if  he  plays  double-six  he  may 
play  another  card  which  has  a  six  at  one  end.  The  second  player 
has  to  match  the  leader's  pose  by  putting  one  of  his  cards  in  jnxu- 
position  at  one  end,  i .«.  if  the  leader  plays  Tour-five,  the  second  player 
has  to  play  a  card  which  contains  either  a  four  or  a  five,  the  five  being 
applied  to  the  five,  or  the  four  to  the  four.  Doublets  are  placed 
d  cheeai  {crosswiu).  If  a  player  cannot  match,  he  says  "  go,"  and 
his  opponent, plavs,  unless  the  Draw  game^-the  usual  game — is 
being  played,  in  which  case  the  player  who  cannot  match  draws  from 
the  stock  (two  cards  must  always  be  left  In  the  stock)  till  he  takes 
a  card  that  matches.  If  a  playo'  succeeds  in  posing  all  his  cards,  be 
calls  "  Domino  I"  and  wins  the  hand,  scoring  as  many  points  as 
there  are  pips  on  the  cards  still  held  by  his  oppooent  11  ncithef 
player  can  match,  that  player  wins  who  has  the  fewest  pips  left  ia 
his  nand,  and  he  scores  as  many  points  as  are  left  in  the  two  hands 
combined  (sometimes  only  the  excess  held  by  his  opponent);  bat 
when  a  player  has  called  "  Got"  his  adversary  moat  match  if  be  can, 
in  irhicn  case  the  other  player  may  be  able  to  match  in  tum,  A 
game  is  generally  100  pomts. 

All  Foes  (or  Unutni). — Each  player  takes  five  cards.  It  the 
leader  poses  either  double-five,  six-four,  five-blank,  or  three-two,  he 
scores  the  number  of  pips  that  are  on  the  card.  If  In  the  oooise  U 
play  a  player  can  play  such  a  card  as  makes  the  sum  of  the  end  piM 

3, 10.  15  or  30,  he  scores  that  number ;  r.£.  if  to  two-four  he  can  play 
ouble-four  (d  ckevaJ)  he  scores  10;  if  to  six-one  he  plays  six-four  he 
scores  5.  He  must  pose  if  he  can  match ;  if  he  cannot,  he  draws  t3! 
he  can.  Scores  are  called  and  taken  immediately.  At  th«  point  of 
domino,  the  winner  scores  in  points  the  multi|Me  of  five  which  is 
nearest  to  the  number  of  pips  in  his  adversary's  hand :  e.g.  he  scores 
35  if  his  adversary  has  27  pips,  30  if  he  has  28.  If  neither  hand  can 
match,  the  lowest  number  of  pips  wins,  and  the  score  is  taken  as 
befote,  without  addition  or  subtractioo,  according  to  the  adversary's 

pin 

AU  Threes  is  played  in  the  same  manner  as  Muggins,  save  that 
three  or  some  multiple  of  three  are  aimed  at. 

Threes-and-Fives  13  similar,  but  only  one  point  is  scored  for  each 
five  or  three  made  at  the  two  ends,  though  they  can  be  scored  in 
combination.  Thus  A  plays  six-five;  B  six-one;  B  scores  9  points 
for  5-1  (two  threes).  A  plays  one-five;  B  double  five;  B  now  scores 
8  more,  5  for  five  threes  and  3  for  three  fives. 

Domino-Wkist  is  played  by  four  players.  Partners  are  drawn  for 
as  at  Whist,  the  player  drawing  the  highest  card  leading.  Eadi 
player  takes  seven  cards.  There  arc  no  tricks,  trumps  or  nooours. 
The  cards  arc  played  as  in  ordinary  dominoes,  a  hand  being  finished 
when  one  of  the  players  plays  his  last  card,  or  when  both  ends  are 
blocked.  Pips  arc  then  counted,  and  the  hi.liler  or  holders  of  the 
highest  number  score  to  their  debit  the  agprr,-  tte  number  of  points. 
Ttic  side  that  is  first  debited  with  100  points  l>  ->  i  the  tame.  Strmgth 
in  a  suit  is  indicated  by  the  lead;  i.e.  a  lead  of  double-bhsnk  or 
iloublc-six  implies  strength  in  blanks  or  sixes  rcspectively. 

Matador  (from  the  Spanish  word  meaning  "  killer,"  tie.  of  the  bull 
in  a  hiill-fi^Iit).  Thi^  1^  n  fn\niirit'_-  nnr!  n  rh^ps  the  most  scientific 
foriii  ui  the  j^mc.  it  is  pbyed  on  a  different  principle  frosn  the 
preceding  variations,  the  object  being  not  to  match  the  end  number, 
but  to  pose  such  a  number,  as,  added  to  the  end,  will  make  seven; 
e.f.  to  a  five  a  two  must  be  pbycd,  to  a  three  a  four,  &c  Seven 
dominoes  are  drawn  and  the  highest  double  begins.  When  a  player 
cannot  make  a  seven  on  either  end  he  must  draw  f  nnn  the  stock  uotH 
he  secures  a  card  that  will  enable  him  to  make  seven,  two  cards 
remaining  in  thestock.  As  Matadoris  played  with  dominoes  no  higher 
than  six,  a  blank  means  the  blocking  of  that  end.  In  this  case  no 
further  play  can  take  place  at  that  end  excepting  by  posing  a  matador, 
which  may  be  played  at  any  time.    There  are  four  matadors,  the  6-1, 

fi-2,  4-3  and  double-blaiik.  It  ik  often  better  to  draw  one  or  moR 
resh  cards  than  to  play  one's  last  matador,  as  it  may  save  the  game 
at  a  critical  juncture.  In  posing  a  double  counts  as  a  single  number 
only,  but  in  scoring  the  full  nunibcr  of  pips  is  counted.    When  the 

(lame  has  been  definitely  blocked  the  player  wboae  pips  aggregate  the 
ower  number  scores  the 'number  of  the  combined  nandaTsometimes 
only  the  excess  in  his  opponent's  hand),  the  game  being  usually  loa 
Matador  can  be  played  by  threepcrsons,  in  which  case  the  two  having 

the  lowest  scores  ustially  combine  against  the  threatening  r-' 

•od  also  by  four,  citbar  each  for  hiiaaelf  or  two  on  s  iiclft 
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Other  virinin  of  the  nme  not  often  played  ire  the  Ber(eii  game, 
Sevastopol  and  Domino Xoo. 

Sec  CM  amd  Table  Games  by  Hoflmann  (London,  C.  Roatkdgi; 
A  Sons)> 

OOMINUS  (from  an  Indo-European  root  itm-,  d.  Gr.  jcviov, 
to  subdue,  and  Eng.  "  tame  "),  tbe  Latin  word  for  master  or 
owner.  As  a  title  of  sovereignty  the  term  under  tbe  republic  at 
Rome  had  all  the  associations  of  the  Greek  rj^ojvot;  refused 
during  the  early  ptincipate,  it  finally  became  an  official  title  of 
the  Roman  emperors  under  Diocletian.  Dominus,  tbe  French 
equivalent  being  sicur,  was  the  Latin  title  of  the  feudal  (superior 
and  mesne)  lonU,  and  also  an  ecclesiastical  and  academical  title. 
Tbe  ecclesiastical  title  was  rendered  in  English  "  sir,"  which  was 
a  common  prefix  before  the  Reformation  for  parsons,  as  in 
"  Sir  Hugh  Evans  "  in  Shaltespeare's  iierry  Wiva  oj  Windsor.  The 
academical  use  was  for  a  bachelor  of  arts,  aiul  so  is  still  used  at 
Cambridge  and  other  universities.  The  shortened  form  "  dom  " 
is  used  as  a  prefix  of  honour  for  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  espedally  for  members  of  the  Benedictine  and  other 
religious  orders.  The  same  form  is  also  a  title  of  honour  in 
Portugal,  as  fortAerly  in  Brazil,  used  by  members  of  the  blood 
royal  and  others  on  whom  it  has  been  conferred  by  the  sovereign. 
Tbe  Spanish  form  "  don  "  is  also  a  title,  formerly  applicable  only 
to  the  nobility,  and  now  one  of  courtesy  and  respect  applied  to 
any  member  of  the  better  classes.  The  feminine  form  "  doniui  " 
is  similarly  applied  to  a  lady.  The  English  colloquial  use  of 
"  don"  for  a  fellow  or  tutor  of  a  college  at  a  university  is  derived 
either  from  an  application  of  the  Spanish  title  to  one  having 
authority  or  position,  or  from  the  academical  use  of  ^mimj. 
The  earliest  use  of  tbe  word  in  tbis  sense  appears,  according  to  the 
A'flv  Entlitk  DiclUmary,  in  South's  Sermons  (1660).  An  English 
ootTuption  "  dan  "  was  in  early  use  as  a  title  of  respect,  equiva- 
lent to  "  masur."  The  particular  literary  application  to  poets  is 
due  to  Spenser's  useof"  Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefyled  " 
{Fairy  Qiucn,  IV.  ii.  $2). 

DOMITIAN  (Titus  Flavius  Dohitianus),  Roman  emperor 
A.o.  81-96,  the  second  son  of  Titus  Flavius  Vespasianus  and 
Flavia  Domitilla,  twelfth  of  the  Caesars,  and  third  of  the  Flavian 
dynasty,  was  born  at  Rome  on  the  34th  of  October  a.d.  51, 
When  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alcxandria,Domitian 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  temple  of  the  Capitol,  which  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  Vitellians,  and  remained  in  hiding  till  his 
father's  party  proved  victorious.  After  the  fall  of  VitcUius  he 
was  saluted  as  Caesar,  or  prince  imperial,  by  the  troops,  obtained 
the  city  praetorship,  and  was  entrusted  with  tbe  administration 
of  Italy  till  his  father's  return  from  the  EasL  But  although  in 
his  father's  lifetime  he  several  times  filled  the  office  of  consul,  and 
after  his  death  was  nominally  the  partner  in  the  empire  witb  his 
brother  Titus,  he  never  took  any  part  in  public  business,  but 
lived  in  great  retirement,  devoting  himself  to  a  life  of  pleasure 
and  of  literary  pursuits  till  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The 
death  of  Titus,  if  not  hastened  by  foul  means,  was  at  least  eagerly 
welcomed  by  his  brother.  Domitian's  succession  (on  the  ijlh  of 
September  81)  was  unquestioned,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
intended,  so  far  as  his  weak  volition  and  mean  abilities  would 
allow,  to  govern  well.  Like  Augustus,  he  attempted  a  reforma- 
tion of  morals  and  religion.  As  chicl  pontiff  he  inquired  rigorously 
into  tbe  character  of  tbe  vestal  virgins,  three  of  whom  were  buried 
alive;  he  enforced  the  laws  against  adultery,  mutilation,  and  the 
grosser  forms  of  immorality,  and  forbade  the  public  acting  of 
mimes.  He  erected  many  temples  and  public  buildings  (amongst 
them  the  Odeum,  a  kind  of  theatre  for  musical  performances)  and 
restored  the  temple  of  tbe  Capitol.  He  passed  many  suftiptuary 
laws,  and  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  over<ultivation  of  vines 
to  tbe  neglect  of  corn-growing.  Finally,  be  took  a  personal  share 
in  the  administration  of  justice  at  Rome,  checked  the  activity  of 
the  informers  {delalores),&nA  exercised  a  jealous  supervision  over 
the  governors  of  provinces.  Such  public  virtues  at  first  counter- 
balanced his  private  vices  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Domitian 
was  tbe  first  emperor  who  arrogated  divine  honours  in  his  life- 
time, and  caused  himself  to  be  styled  Our  Lord  and  Cod  in  public 
documents.    Doubtless  in  the  poems  of  writers  like  Martial  tbis 
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deification  was  nothing  but  fulsome  flattery,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  provincials  it  was  a  sincere  tribute  to  the  impersonation  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  as  the  admim'slrator  of  good  government 
and  the  peacemaker  of  the  world.  Even  when  Rome  and  Italy 
smarted  beneath  his  prosdiptions  and  extortions,  the  provinces 
were  undisturbed. 

Though  he  took  the  title  of  imperator  more  than  twenty  times, 
and  enjoyed  at  least  one  triumph,  Domitian's  military  achieve- 
ments were  insignificant.  He  defeated  the  Chatti,  annexed  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Taunus,  and  established  the  Limes  as  a  line  of  defence; 
but  he  suffered  defcau  at  the  hands  of  the  Quadi,  Sarmatae  and 
Marcomamii;  in  Dacia  he  received  a  severe  check,  and  was 
obliged  to  purchase  peace  (90)  from  Deccbalus  by  the  payment  of 
a  large  sum  of  money  and  by  guaranteeing  a  yearly  tribute — the 
first  instance  in  Roman  history.  His  jealousy  was  provoked  by 
the  successes  of  Agricola  in  Britain,  who  was  recalled  to  Rome  (85) 
in  the  midst  of  his  conquests,  condemned  to  retirement,  and 
perhaps  removed  by  poison.  "The  revolt  of  Antonius  Saturninus, 
the  commander  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Upper  Germany  (88  or  8q), 
marks  the  turning-point  in  his  reign  (on  the  date  see  H.  SchiUir, 
CescJiickte  dtr  rdmischen  Kaiseneil,  i.  pt.  s,  p.  524,  note  j).  It  was 
speedily  crushed;  but  from  that  moment  Domitian's  character 
changed.  He  got  rid  ol  all  whom  he  disliked  on  the  charge  ol 
having  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy,  and  no  man  of  eminence  was 
safe  against  hiin.  He  was  in  constant  fear  of  assassination  and 
distrusted  all  around  him.  During  tbe  last  three  years  of  his  life 
his  behaviour  was  that  of  a  madman.  He  sentenced  to  death  his 
own  cousin  and  nephew  by  marriage,  Flavius  Clemens,  whose 
wife  he  banished  for  her  supposed  leaning  towards  Judaism 
(Christianity).  A  conspiracy  among  his  own  freedmen — set  on 
foot,  it  is  said,  by  his  wife  Domitia  Longina,  who  knew  her  own 
life  to  be  threatened — cut  short  his  career.  He  was  stabbed  in  his 
bedroom  by  a  freedman  of  Clemens  named  Stcphanus  on  the  i8th 
of  September  96. 

Atrmounis.  ^w<cii(.^Tacitui,  Histories,  III.  iv.;  Suetonius, 
Dominant  Dio  CaiHUs  Uvi.,  bivii.;  Tacitus,  Apicola,  i8-3>. 
Modern  aci-ounts  by  A.  Imhof,  T.  Flavius  Domiiianus  (Halle,  1857), 

wlii'  Ii,  while  not  cLiiniing  .iny  special  originality,  is  based  on  a 
conscientious  study  of  authorities:  A.  Halbei^tadt,  De  imperaloris 
Domiliani  moribus  et  rebus  (Amsterdam,  1877),  an  atteoipc  to 
rehabilitate  Domitian;  S.  G&ell,  Essai  sur  le  rtpu  de  t'empereur 
Domilicn  (1894),  very  complete  in  every  respect;  H.  Schiller  (as 
above),  pp.  520-538;  C.  ^kTivaIe,  Hist,  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire,  ch.  61,  6j.  For  Domitian's  attitude  towards  Christianity 
see  V.  Schultzc  in  Herzoi;- Hayek's  Jba/ncyUff^u  far  proleslan- 
tiscke  Tkeohfie,  iv.  (l89«];  Sir  W.  M.  Ramiay,  Tin  Church  in  tha 
Roman  Empire  (1903);  E.  G.  Hardy,  Christianity  and  Ike  Roman 
Ca-.rrnmenl  (1894) ;  J.  B.  Bury,  Appendix  8  to  vol.  ii.  of  his  edition 
of  Gibbon. 

DOHRtor-LA-PUCEIXB,  a  village  of  eastern  France,  in  the 
department  of  Vosges,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  >Ieui>e,  7  m.  N.  of 
NeufchMcau  by  road.  Fop.  (1906)  133.  Domremy  wasthebirth- 
place  of  Jqan  of  Arc,  and  the  cottage  in  which  she  was  born  still 
stands.  Above  Ihe  door  are  the  arms  of  France  and  of  Joan  of  Arc 
and  an  inscription  of  1481  reading  "  Vive  labeur;  vive  le  roi 
Louys."  There  are  several  monuments  to  the  heroine,  and  a 
modem  basiUca  has  been  erected  in  her  honour  on  a  neighbouring 
hill,  where  she  is  said  to  have  heard  tbe  voices  in  obedience  to 
which  she  took  up  the  sword.  The  story  of  the  heroine  isannually 
celebrated  by  a  play  in  which  the  villagers  take  part. 

DOH  (anc.  Tanais),  a  river  of  European  Russia,  called  Tuna  or 
Dtma  by  the  Tatars,  rising  in  Lake  Ivan  (580  ft.  above  sca-levcl) 
in  the  government  of  TiHa,  where  it  has  communication  with 
the  Volga  by  means  of  the  Ycpifan  Canal,  which  links  it  with  the 
Upa,  a  tributary  of  the  Oka,  which  itself  enters  the  Volga.  The 
Don,  after  curving  east  through  the  government  of  Ryazan, 
flows  generally  south  through  tbe  governments  of  Tambov,  Orel, 
Voronezh  and  the  Don  Cossacks  territory,  describing  in  the  List- 
named  a  sweeping  loop  to  the  cast,  in  the  course  of  which  it 
approaches  within  48  m.  of  the  Volga  in  49"  N.  In  tbe  middle  of 
the  Don  Cossacks  territory  it  turns  definitely  south-west,  and 
finslly  enters  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Sea  cf  Azov,  form- 
ing a  delta  130  sq.  m.  in  extent.  Its  total  length  is  1325  m.,  and 
ilsdrainageaceais  calculated  at  itfS.ooosq.m.    Theavcrage  fall 
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of  the  river  is  aljout  $1  ■■>•  to  the  mHe.  In  its  un>er  coune,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  extending  to  the  confluence  of  the  Voronezh 
in  SI*  40',  the  Don  flows  for  the  most  part  through  a  low-lying, 
fertile  country,  though  in  the  government  of  Ryazan  its  banks 
are  rocky  and  steep,  and  in  some  places  even  precipitous.  In  the 
middle  division,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  Voronezh  to  the  point 
where  it  makes  its  nearest -approach  to  the  Volga,  the  stream  cuts 
its  way  for  the  most  part  through  Cretaceous  rocks,  which  in  many 
places  rise  on  either  side  in  steep  and  elevated  banks,  and  at 
intervals  encroach  on  the  river-bed.  A  short  distance  below  the 
town  of  Rostov  it  breaks  op  into  several  channels,  of  which  the 
largest  and  most  southern  retains  the  name  of  the  river.  Before 
it  receives  the  Voronezh  the  Don  has  a  breadth  of  500  to  700,  or 
even  in  a  few  places  1000  ft.,  while  its  depth  varies  from  4  to  20  ft. ; 
by  the  time  it  reaches  its  most  eastern  point  the  depth  has 
increased  to  8-50  ft.,  and  the  ordinary  breadth  to  700-1000  ft, 
with  an  occasional  maximum  of  1400  ft;  in  the  lowest  division 
the  depth  is  frequently  70  ft,  and  the  breadth  in  many  places 
1870  ft.  Generally  speaking,  the  right  bank  is  high  and  the  left 
flat  and  low.  Shallow  teaches  are  not  uncommon,  and  there  are 
at  least  seven  considerable  shoals  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
course;  partly  owing  to  this  cause,  and  partly  to  the  scarcity  of 
ship-timber  in  the  Voronezh  government,  the  Don,  although 
navigable  as  far  up  as  Voronezh,  does  not  attain  any  gnat 
Importance  as  a  means  of  communication  till  it  reaches 
Kachalinskaya  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Volga.  From  that  point, 
or  rather  from  Kalach,  where  the  railway  (built  in  186})  from  the 
Volga  has  its  western  terminus,  the  traffic  is  very  extensive.  Of 
the  tributaries  of  the  river,  the  Voronezh,  the  Khoper,  the 
Medvyeditsa  and  the  Donets  are  navigable — the  Donets  having  a 
course  of  680  m.,  and  during  high  water  affording  access  to  the 
government  of  Kharkov,  The  Manych,  another  large  affluent  on 
the  left,  marks  the  ancient  line  of  water  connexion  between  the 
Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  lower  section  of  the  Don  is 
subject  to  two  annual  floods,  of  wfa'ch  the  earlier,  known  as  the 
"  cold  water,"  b  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  the  later,  or  the  "  warm  water,"  is  due 
to  the  same  process  taking  place  in  the  re^on  drained  by  the 
upper  parts  of  the  stream.  About  the  beginning  of  June  the  river 
begins  to  subside  with  great  rapidity;  in  August  the  water  is  very 
low  and  navigation  almost  ceases;  but  occasionally  after  the 
September  rains  the  traffic  with  small  craft  is  again  practicable. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  there  have  been  five  floods  of 
extraordinary  magnitude, — namely,  in  1748, 1786, 1805, 1890  and 
184s.  The  river  is'  usually  closed  by  ice  from  November  or 
December  to  March  or  April,  and  at  rare  intervals  It  freezes  in 
October.  At  Aksai,  in  the  ddta,  it  remains  open  on  the  average 
for  Z50  days  In  the  year,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medvyeditsa  for  339, 
and  at  Novo-Cherkask,  on  another  arm  of  the  delu,  for  246.  This 
river  supports  a  considerable  fishing  population,  «dio  despatch 
salt  fish  and  caviare  ail  over  Russia.  Salmon  and  herrings  are 
taken  in  large  numbers.  (P.  A.  K. ;  J.  T.  Be.) 

DON.  a  river  in  the  south  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  rising  in 
peat-moss  to  the  east  of  Glen  Avon  on  the  borders  of  Banffshire, 
at  a  hei^t  of  oeariy  2000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  follows  a  generally 
easteriy  course,  roughly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Dee,  and  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  it,  falling  into  the  North  Sea  close  to  Old 
Aberdeen,  after  a  tun  of  8z  m.  At  the  mouth  the  two  rivets 
are  only  >}  m.  apart.  Uke  its  greater  neighbour,  the  Don  is  an 
excellent  salmon  stream.  On  the  left  its  chief  affluents  are  the 
Eman,  Nocbty,  Bucket  and  Urie;  on  the  right,  the  Conrie, 
Carvie,  Deskty  aiul  Straw.  The  principal  places  of  interest 
on  its  banks  are  Strathdon,  Towie,  Kildrummy,  Alford,  Keig, 
Monymusk,  Inverurie,  Kintore  and  Dyce. 

DONAOHADBB,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  in  the 
north  pariiamentary  division,  near  the  south  of  Belfast  Lough,  on 
the  Itfah  Channel,  25  ra.  E.  by  N.  of  Belfast  by  a  branch  of  the 
Belfast  and  Co.  Down  railway.  Pop.  (igoi)  2073.  It  is  the 
nearest  pott  in  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  being  2iji  m.  S.W.  of 
Pottpattick  in  Wigtownshire.  Telegraph  and  telephone  cables 
Join  these  ports,  but  a  regular  passenger  rxxitc  docs  not  exist  owing 
tothennsuiublliiyof  Portpatrick.    Donaghadec  harbour  admits 


vessels  up  to  200  tons.  On  the  north-east  side  of  the  town  ther* 
is  a  rath  or  encampment  70  ft.  high,  io  which  a  powder  magazine 
is  erected.  The  parish  church  dates  irom  1626.  There  are  two 
holy  wcUs  in  the  town.  The  town  is  frequented  as  a  seaside 
Watering-place  in  the  summer  months. 

DONALDSON.  SIR  JAMES  (1831-  ),  Scottish  classical 
scholar,  educational  and  theological  writer,  was  bora  at  Aberdeen 
on  the  26th  of  April  1831.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen 
University  and  New  College,  London.  In  1854  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  Stirling  high  school,  in  t866  rector  of  that  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1881  professor  of  humanity  in  the  university  o( 
Aberdeen,  and  in  1890  principal  of  the  university  of  St  Andrews, 
by  the  Um'versities  (Scotland)  Act  His  chief  works  ate: 
Modtrn  Greek  Grammar  (1853);  Lyra  Graeea  (1854),  specimens  of 
Greek  lyric  poetry  from  Callinus  to  Soutsos;  A  CrilUat  History 
of  Christian  Littratun  and  Doctrine  Jnm  Uie  Death  ojike  ApotHet 
to  Ike  Nitene  CottncU  (i.-iii.,  1864-18M;  new  ed.  of  L  as  Tkt 
Aposlelieal  Falkera,  li^^),  a  book  unique  of  its  kind  in  England 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance  and  one  which  adds  materially 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christian  antiquities  as  deduced  from 
the  apostolic  fathers;  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Eitaalimt  in 
Prussia  and  England  (1874);  r*«  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  and  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  (1905) ; 
Woman,  her  position  and  influence  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
(1907).    He  was  km'ghtcd  in  1907. 

DONALDSON,  JOHN  WILLIAM  (t8tt-i86r),  English  philo- 
logist and  biblical  critic,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  7th  of  June 
i8ti.  He  was  educated  at  University  College,  London  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  society  he  subsequently 
became  fellow.  In  1841  he  was  elected  headmaster  of  King 
Edward's  schod.  Bury  St  Edmunds.  In  1855  he  reigned  his 
post  and  returned  to  Cambridge,  where  his  time  was  divided 
between  literary  work  and  private  tuition.  He  died  on  the  loth 
of  February  1861.  He  is  remembered  as  a  pioneer  of  philology 
in  England,  and  as  a  great  scholar  in  his  day,  though  much  of 
his  work  is  now  obsolete.  The  New  Cralylus  (i  839),  the  book  on 
which  his  fame  mainly  rests,  was  an  attempt  to  apply  to  the 
Greek  language  the  principles  of  comparative  philology.  It  was 
founded  mainly  on  the  comparative  grammar  of  Bopp,  but  a 
large  part  of  it  was  original,  Bopp's  grammar  not  being  completed 
till  ten  years  after  the  first  edition  of  the  Cratylus.  In  the 
Varronianus  (1844)  the  same  method  was  applied  to  Latin, 
Umbrian  and  Oscan.  His  Jaskar  (1834),  written  in  Latin  as  an 
appeal  to  the  learned  worid,  and  especially  to  German  theologians, 
was  an  attempt  to  reconstitute  the  lost  biblical  book  of  Jashar 
from  the  remains  of  old  songs  and  historical  records,  which, 
according  to  the  author,  are  incorporated  in  the  existing  text  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Hlf  bold  views  on  the  nature  of  inspiration, 
and  his  free  handling  of  the  sacred  text,  aroused  the  anger  of  the 
theologians.  Of  his  numerous  other  works  the  most  important 
are  The  Theatre  of  the  Greeks;  The  History  of  the  Lileralvre  of 
Aneiail  Greece  (a  translation  and  completion  of  C.  O.  Mflller's 
unfinished  work) ;  editions  of  the  Odes  of  Kndar  and  the  Aniitont 
of  Scphocles;  a  Hebrew,  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  Gi-anunar. 

DONATELLO  (diminutive  of  Donato)  (c.  i386-i4«6),  Italian 
sculptor,  was  the  son  of  Niccold  di  Betto  Bardi,  a  member  of  the 
Florentine  Woolcombers'  Gild,  and  was  bom  in  Florence  prolnbly 
in  138A.  The  date  is  conjectural,  since  the  scanty  contemporary 
records  of  DonateDo's  life  are  contradictory,  the  earliest  docu- 
mentary reference  to  the  master  bearing  the  date  1406,  when 
a  payment  is  made  to  Urn  as  an  independent  sculptor.  That 
Donatello  was  educated  io  the  house  of  the  MartcUi  family,  as 
stated  by  Vasari,  and  that  he  owed  to  them  his  introduction  to  his 
future  friend  and  patron,  Cosimo  de"  Medid,  is  very  doubtful,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  his  father  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Albizzi  against  the  Medici,  and  was  in  consequence  banished  from 
Florence,  where  his  property  was  confiscated.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  Donatello  received  his  first  training,  accortting  to 
the  custom  of  the  period,  in  a  goldsmith's  workshop,  and  that  he 
worked  for  a  short  time  hi  Ghibertl's  studio.  He  was  too  young 
to  enter  the  competition  for  the  baptistery  gates  in  1402,  from 
which  Ghibertl  issued  victorious  against  Bninellescfai,  Jaoopo 
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Mh  Qnerda,  Niccoli  d'Areno  and  other  rivals.  But  when 
BraneUcschi  in  his  disappointment  left  Florence  and  went  to 
Rome  to  study  the  remains  of  classic  art  he  was  accompanied  by 
young  DonateUo.  Whilst  pursuing  their  studies  and  excavations 
on  classic  soil,  which  made  them  talked  about  amongst  the 
Romans  of  the  day  as  "  treasure  seekers,"  the  two  young  men 
made  a  living  by  working  at  thegoldsmiths*  shops.  This  Roman 
sojourn  was  decisive  for  the  entire  development  of  Italian  art  in 
the  isth  century,  for  it  was  during  this  period  that  BrimcUeschi 
undertook  his  measurements  of  the  Pantheon  dome  and  of  other 
Roman  buildings,  which  enabled  him  to  construct  the  noble 
cupola  of  S-  Maria  del  Fiore  in  Florence,  while  DonateUo  acquired 
bis  knowledge  of  classic  forms  and  omamentatioiL  The  two 
nuuten,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  were  to  become  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  art  movement  of  the  ijth  century.  Bmnelleschi's 
buildings  and  DonateUo 's  monuments  arc  the  supreme  expression 
of  the  spirit  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  architecture  and  sculpture 
and  exercised  a  potent  influence  upon  the  painters  of  that  age. 

DonateUo  probably  did  not  return  to  Florence  before  1405, 
since  the  earliest  works  in  that  city  that  can  be  traced  to  his  chisel 
are  two  smaU  statues  of  "  prophets  '*  for  the  north  door  of  the 
cathedral,  for  which  he  receivedpayment  in  November  1406  and  in 
the  beginning  of  1408.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  important  commissions  for  the  marble  "  David,"  now  at  the 
Baigello,  and  for  the  colossal  seated  figure  of  "  St  John  the 
Evangeliit,"  which  until  1 588  occupied  a  niche  of  theold  cathedral 
facade,  and  is  now  placed  in  a  dark  chapel  of  the  Duomo.  We 
find  him  next  employed  at  Or  San  Michele,  where  between  1540 
and  1406  only  four  of  the  fourteen  niches  had  been  fiUed.  As  the 
result  of  a  reminder  sent  by  the  Signory  to  the  gUds  who  had 
undertaken  to  furnish  the  statues,  the  services  of  Ciufiagni,Nanni 
di  Banco,  Ghihcrti  and  DonateUo  were  enlisted,  and  DonateUo 
completed  between  141 1  and  141  s  the"  St  Peter,"  the"  St  George" 
(the  original,  now  in  the  BargeUo,  has  been  replaced  by  a  copy] 
and  the  "  St  Mark."  He  probably  also  assisted  Nanni  di  Banco  in 
bis  group  of  four  saints.  To  this  early  period — in  spite  of  Dr 
Bode's  contention,  who  places  it  about  twenty  years  later — 
belongs  the  wooden  crucifix  in  S.  Ctoce,  the  moat  striking  instance 
of  DonateUo's  realism  in  rendering  the  human  form  and  his  fint 
attempt  at  carving  the  node.  It  is  said  that  this  crucifix  was 
executed  in  rivalry  with  BruncUeschi's  noble  work  at  S.  Maria 
NoveUa,  and  that  DonateUo,  at  the  sight  of  his  friend's  work, 
Cxdaimed, "  It  has  been  left  to  yon  to  shape  a  real  Christ,  whUst  I 
have  made  a  peasant."  In  this  early  group  of  statues,  from  the 
prophets  for  the  cathedral  door  to  the  "  St  George,"  can  be 
followed  the  gradual  advance  from  Gothic  stiffness  of  attitude  and 
draping  to  a  forceful  rendering  of  the  human  form  and  of  move- 
ment, which  is  a  distinct  appttnch  to  the  classic  ideal;  from 
the  massiveness  of  the  heavily  draped  figure  to  easy  poise  and 
muscular  litheness.  AU  these  figures  were  carved  in  marble  and 
are  admirably  conceived  in  relation  to  their  architectural  setting. 
In  fact,  so  strong  is  this  tendency  that  the  "  St  Mark,"  when 
inspected  at  the  master's  workshop,  was  disapproved  of  by  the 
beads  of  the  Gild  of  Linen-weavers,  but  aroused  public  enthusiasm 
when  placed  in  tilu,  and  at  a  later  date  received  Michelangelo's 
unstinted  admiration. 

Between  the  compleHon  of  the  niches  for  Or  San  Michele 
and  his  second  journey  to  Rome  in  t433,  DonateUo  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  statuary  work  for  the  campamie  and  the  cathedral, 
though  from  this  petted  dates  the  bronze  figure  of  the  Baptist 
for  the  christening  font  of  Otvieto  Cathedral,  which  was  never 
delivered  and  is  now  among  the  treasures  of  the  Berlin  museum. 
This,  and  the  "  St  Louis  of  Toulouse,"  which  originaUy  occupied 
a  niche  at  Or  San  Michele  and  is  now  badly  placed  at  8.  Croce, 
were  the  fint  works  in  bronze  which  owed  their  origin  to  the 
partnership  of  DonateUo  with  Michelozzo,  who  undertook  the 
casting  of  the  models  supplied  by  his  senior.  The  marUe  statues 
for  the  campanQe,  which  ate  either  proved  to  be  DonateUo's 
by  documentary  evidence  or  can  be  recognized  as  his  work 
from  their  style,  arc  the  "  Abraham,"  wrou^t  by  the  master 
in  conjunction  with  Giovanni  di  Barlolo  (il  Rcaw):  the 
"St  John  the  Baptist";  the  so-called  "Zuccone"  (Jonah?); 


"Jeremiah";  "Habakuk"  (?);  the  unknown  "prophet" 
who  is  supposed  to  bear  the  features  of  the  humanist  Poggio 
Bracciolini;  and  possibly  be  may  have  had  a  share  in  the 
completion  of  the  "  Joshua  "  commenced  by  CiuSagni  in  1415. 
AU  these  statues,  and  the  "  St  John  "  at  the  BargeUo,  mark  a  bold 
departure  from  the  statuesque  balance  of  the  "  St  Mark  "  and 
"  St  George  "  to  an  almost  instantaneous  impression  of  life.  •  The 
faU  of  the  draperies  is  no  longer  arranged  in  harmonious  Unes,  but 
is  treated  in  an  accidental,  massive,  bold  manner.  At  the  same 
time  the  heads  are  no  longer,  as  it  were,  impersonal,  but  almost 
crueUy  realistic  character  portraits  of  actual  people,  just  as  the 
arms  and  legs  and  necks  axe  faithfuUy  copied  from  life  with  aU 
their  angularities  and  deviations  from  the  lines  of  beauty.  During 
this  period  DonateUo  executed  some  work  for  the  baptismal  Tont 
at  S.  Giovanni  in  Siena,  which  Jacopo  deUa  Querela  and  his 
assistants  had  begun  in  1416.  Though  the  Florentine's  share  in 
it  is  confined  to  a  relief  which  may  have  been  designed,  or  even 
begun,  by  Jacopo,  and  a  few  statuettes,  it  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  DonateUo's  life-work,  as  it  includes  his  first 
attempt  at  relief  sculpture-except  the  marble  reUef  on  the  socle 
of  the  "  St  George  "—his  first  female  figures,—"  Faith  "  and 
"  Hope,"  and  his  first  palii.  The  reUef, "  Herod's  Feast,"  shows 
already  that  power  of  dramatic  narration  and  the  skiU  of  express- 
ing the  depth  of  space  by  varying  the  treatment  from  plastic 
roundness  to  the  finest  stiacciato,  which  was  to  find  its  mature 
expression  in  the  panels  of  the  altar  of  S.  Antonio  in  Padua  and  of 
the  pulpit  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Florence.  The  casting  of  the  pieces 
for  the  Siena  font  was  probably  done  by  Micheloxxo,  who  is  also 
credited  with  an  unpc^nt  share  in  the  next  two  monumental 
works,  in  the  designing  of  which  DonateUo  had  to  face  a  new 
problem — the  tomb  of  John  XXIII.  in  the  baptistery  (begun 
about  1425),  and  that  of  Cardinal  Btancacd  at  S.  Angelo  a  Nilo  in 
Naples  (executed  in  Pisa,  1417).  The  noble  recumbent  figure  of 
the  defunct  on  the  former,  the  relief  00  the  saix»;duigus,  and  the 
whole  architectural  design,  are  unquestionably  due  to  DonateUo; 
the  figure  of  the  pope  is  the  most  beautiful  tomb  figure  of  the  rsth 
century,  and  served  as  the  model  on  which  RosseUino,  Desideite, 
and  other  sculptors  of  the  following  period  based  their  treatment 
of  similar  probtems.  DonateUo's  share  in  the  Naples  monument 
is  probably  confined  to  the  characteristic  k>w  reUef  of  the 
"  Ascension."  The  baptistery  tomb  shoks  how  completely 
DonateUo  had  mastered  the  forms  of  Renaissance  architecture, 
even  before  his  second  visit  to  Rome.  An  eariier  proof  of  his 
knowledge  of  classic  art  is  his  niche  for  the  "  St  Louis  "  at  Or  S. 
Michele,  now  occu;ded  by  Verrocchio's  "  Christ  and  St  Thomas." 
SimUar  m  treatment  to  the  "  Ascension  "  relief  is  the  "  Charge  to 
St  Peter  "  at  South  Kensington,  which  is  almost  impressionisric 
in  its  suggestion  of  distance  and  intervening  atmosphere  expressed 
by  the  extreme  sUghtness  of  the  relief.  Another  important  work 
of  this  period,  and  not,  as  Vasari  maintains,  of  DonateUo's  youth, 
is  the  "  Annunciation "  relief,  with  its  wealth  of  deUcatdy 
wrought  Renaissance  nwtijs  in  the  architectural  setting. 

When  Cosimo,  the  greatest  art  patron  of  his  time,  was  exiled 
from  Florence  in  1433,  Michelozzo  accompanied  him  to  Venice, 
whilst  DonateUo  for  the  second  time  went  to  Rome  to  drink  once 
more  at  the  source  of  classic  art.  The  two  works  which  still 
testify  to  his  presence  in  this  dty,  the  "Tomb  of  Giovanni 
CrivelH  "  at  S.  Maria  in  Aracoeli,  and  the  "  Ciborium  "  at  St 
Peter's,  bear  the  stamp  of  classic  influence.  DonateUo's  return  to 
Florence  in  the  following  year  almost  cranddes  with  Cosimo's. 
Almost  immediatdy,  in  May  1434,  he  signed  a  contract  for  the 
marble  pulpit  on  the  facade  of  Prato  cathedral,  the  last  work 
executed  in  collaboration  with  Mirheloczo,  a  veritable  bacchan- 
alian dance  of  half-nude  puui,  pagan  in  spirit,  passtenate  in  its 
wonderful  rhythmic  movement— the  forerunner  of  the  "  singing 
tribune"  for  Florence  cathedral,  at  which  be  worked  inter- 
mittently from  1433  ^  1440,  and  which  is  now  restored  to  its 
original  complete  form  at  the  museum  of  the  Opera  del  Duomo. 
But  Donstello's  greatest  achievement  of  his  "  dassic  period  "  is 
the  bronze  "  David  "  at  the  Bargello,  the  fint  nude  statue  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  fint  figure  conceived  in  the  round,  independent 
of  any  srcbitectaial  surroundings — graceful,  wdl-proportionc^ 
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superbly  balanced,  suggestive  «(  Greek  art  in  the  simp!t6catian 
of  form,  and  yet  realistic,  without  any  striving  after  ideal  pro- 
portions. The  same  tendencies  are  to  be  noted  in  the  bronze 
fultt  at  tlie  BargcUo. 

In  1443  DonateUo  was  invited  to  Padua  to  undertake  the 
decoration  of  the  high  altar  of  S.  Antonio,  but  in  the  period 
preceding  his  departure  he  not  only  assisted  Brunelleschi  in  the 
decoration  of  the  sacristy  of  S.  Lorenzo,  towards  which  the  bronze 
doors  are  his  chief  contribution,  but  found  time  to  chisel,  or  model 
in  wax  or  terra-cotta,  for  Cosimo  and  other  private  patrons,  most 
of  the  portrait  busts  and  small  reliefs,  which  are  now  distributed 
over  the  museums  of  the  world.  His  first  work  in  Padua  was  the 
bronze  crucifix  for  the  high  altar,  a  work  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  eaily  wooden  crucifix  at  S.  Croce,  both  as  regards  nobility 
of  expression  and  subtlety  of  form.  In  the  very  year  when 
DonateUo  arrived  in  Padua  the  famous  Condottiere  Erasmo  de* 
Narni,  called  Gattamelata,  had  died,  and  when  it  was  decided  to 
honour  bis  memory  with  an  equestrian  statue,  it  was  only  natural 
that  this  master  should  be  chosen  to  undertake  a  task  from  the 
difficulties  of  which  all  others  may  well  have  shrunk— hod  shrunk, 
indeed,  since  classic  times.  This  commission,  and  the  reliefs  and 
figures  for  the  high  altar,  kept  DonateUo  in  Padua  for  ten  years, 
though  during  that  time  he  visited  Venice  (where  he  carved  the 
wooden  "  St  John  "  at  the  Frari)  and  probs^ly  Mantua,  Fenara 
and  Modena.  At  least,  he  was  in  communication  with  Borso  d' 
Este  of  Modena  about  a  project  for  an  equestrian  statue,  and  had 
to  give  expert  opinion  about  two  equestrian  statues  at  Fenara. 
In  his  workshop  in  Padua  he  gathered  around  him  quite  a 
small  army  of  assistants,  stone-carvers,  metal-workeis,  painters, 
gilders  and  bronze-casters.  The  Gattamelata  was  finished  and 
set  up  in  1453 — a  work  powerful  and  majestic  in  Its  very  repose; 
there  is  no  striving  for  dramatic  effect,  no  exaggerated  muscular 
action,  but  the  wliole  thing  is  dominated  by  the  stiong,  energetic 
bead,  which  is  modelled  with  the  searching  realism  of  the  Zuccone 
and  the  Poggio  heads.  The  high  altar,  for  nhich  DonateUo 
executed  twenty-two  reliefs,  seven  statues  and  the  crudfiz,  was 
completed  in  1450^  but  had  subsequentiy  to  undergo  many 
changes,  in  the  course  o(  which  the  origimU  disposition  of  the 
sculptures  was  entirely  lost  sight  of,  the  present  arrangement 
beingductoCaaiiUoBoito(i89s).  The  chief  features  of  the  altar 
are  the  wonderfully  animated  and  dramatic  t»onze  relieb,  four  in 
number,  of  the  "  Miracles  of  St  Anthony." 

WitB  the  exception  of  another  visit  to  Siena  in  1457,  of  which 
the  bronze  "  St  John  "  in  the  cathedral  is  a  reminder,  DonateUo 
spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  Fference.  Closely  akin 
to  ti>e  rugged  "  St  John  "  at  Siena,  and  therefbre  probably 
contemporaneous,  is  the  repulsively  ugly,  emaciated  "  Magdalen" 
at  the  baptistery  in  Florence.  The  dramatic  intensity  of  the 
"  Judith  "  group  in  the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi,  which  was  originally 
placed  in  the  court  of  the  Medici  Palace,  marks  it  as  belonging 
to  the  post-Paduan  period  of  the  master's  life.  His  last  work  of 
importance  was  the  bronze  reliefs  for  the  pulpit  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
commissioned  about  1460,  and  finished  after  Donatello's  death 
by  his  pupil  Bertoldo.  The  reliefs  of  the  "  Flagellation  "  and 
"  Crucifixion  "  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  are  typical 
examples  of  the  master's  style  at  this  closing  period  of  his  life. 
He  died  on  the  rjth  of  December  1466. 

As  happened  subsequently  to  Velazquez  and  Frans  Hals, 
DonateUo,  whose  supreme  mastery  had  been  acknowledged  by 
Michelangelo,  Raphael  and  the  other  giants  of  the  late  Renais- 
sance, almost  sank  into  oblivion  during  the  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries,  and  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  has  he  been 
restored  to  the  eminent  position  which  is  his  due  in  the  history  of 
art.  The  foU  power  of  his  genius  was  only  revealed  to  the  world 
when,  at  the  quincentenary  celebration  of  his  birth,  the  greater 
part  of  his  life-work  was  brought  together  in  Florence.  The  large 
baU  at  the  BargeUo  has  ever  since  been  devoted  to  the  display  of 
bis  works,  the  numerous  original  bronzes  and  marbles  and  terra- 
cottas being  supplemented  by  casts  of  works  at  other  places,  such 
a*  the  colossal  Gattamelata  ownumcnt. 

AuTHosiTiBS.— Before  the  date  of  the  IHannce  exhibition  in  1886 
the  only  books  on  the  subject  of  DontceUo-apart  from  rcfsrencM  in 


leneral  histories  of  art— "Were  I^stor's  Donaklla  (Cleuen,  lUs)  and 
Semper'i  DonattUo,  ttine  ZtU  laid  stint  Schult  (Vienna,  1675).  Since 
then  the  great  Florentine  sculptor  has  received  attention  from  many 
of  the  leading  art  writers,  thouch  England  has  only  contributed  a 
not  very  complete  record  of  hii  life  and  work  by  Hope  Ria ,  DonaUB* 

ii^ndon,  1000),  and  an  excellent  critical  study  by  Lord  Balcarres, 
lonaldlo  (Condon,  1903),  besides  a  transUtion  of  A.  G.  Meyer's 
fully  illustrated  and  exiiaustive  monograph  in  the  Knackfuss  series 
(Liondan,  1904).  Other  nouble  books  on  the  subject  are: — Eug)ine 
MQntz,  DmaUOo  (P^ris.  i8gs)>  and  in  the  series  of  Let  Arlula 
cHibrts  (Paris,  1890):  Schmatzow,  DmaItU*  (Bieslan.  1U6);  Cava- 
lucd,  Vila  td  Qfere  dtt  DonattUo  (Milan,  1866);  Tschudi,  DonaltUo 
t  la  criiica  modema  (Turin,  18S7):  Reymond,  DonattUa  (Florence, 
1899);  and  Bode,  Ftorentiner  Btldhautr  der  Renaissanct  (DonateUo 
all  AnkiteU  mid  Dttttrator,  Die  Jladomunnlitfs  DanattUot) 
(BerUn.  1902).  (P.  &  K.) 

DOHAn.  QIOVANKI  BATTISTA  (1816-1873),  ItaUan 
astronomer,  was  born  at  Pisa  on  the  16th  of  December  t826.  He 
entered  the  observatory  of  Florence  as  a  student  in  i8sJ,  became 
assistant  to  G.  B.  Amid  in  1854,  and  was  appointed  in  1864  to 
succeed  him  as  director.  A  new  observatory  at  Arcetri  near 
Florence,  built  under  his  supervision,  was,  completed  in  1871. 
During  the  ten  years  1854-1864  Donati  discovered  six  comets, 
one  of  which,  first  seen  on  the  snd  of  June  rgjS,  bears  his  name 
(see  Comet).  He  observed  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  the  18th  of 
July  j86o,  at  Torrcblanca  in  Spain,  and  in  the  same  year  began 
experiments  in  stellar  spectroscopy.  In  r86s  he  published  a 
memoir,  Intomo  alle  strie  dtgU  spettri  st^lari,  which  Indicated  the 
feasibility  of  a  physical  clarification  of  the  stars;  and  on  the  5th 
of  August  1864  discovered  the  gaseous  composition  of  comets 
by  submitting  to  prismatic  analysis  the  light  of  one  then  visible. 
An  investigation  of  the  great  aurora  of  the  4lh  of  February  1871 
led  him  to  refer  such  phenomena  to  a  distinct  branch  of  science, 
designated  by  him  "  cosmical  meteorology  ";  but  he  was  not 
destined  to  prosecute  the  subject.  Attending  the  International 
Meteorological  Congress  of  August  1873  at  Vienna,  he  feU  ill  of 
cholera,  and  died  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival  at  Arcetri,  on  the 
zoth  of  September  1873. 

See  Viertdjahnscirijt  der  os/r.  GesdInliBfi  (Leipzig),  !x.  4; 
UonMy  Notiat  Roy.  Aslr.  Sacitly.  xvav.  153:  Ittmorit  itfit 
tttunmcpiiti  italioHi,  ii.  125  (G.  Caodatace);  aahtn,  viii.  ss6; 

DONA'nO  MORnS  CAOSA  (grant  in  caie  of  death),  in  bw,  a 
gift  of  personal  property  made  in  contemplation  of  death  and 
intended  either  expressly  or  impUedly  to  take  complete  effect  only 
if  the  donor  dies  of  the  Illness  sheeting  him  at  the  time  of  the  gift. 
The  conception  as  weU  as  the  namb  is  borrowed  from  Roman  law, 
and  the  definition  given  by  Justinian  (Inst.  ii.  7.  i)  applies  equally 
to  a  dmwtio  mortis  catisa  in  Roman  and  English  law.  A  distinction, 
however,  has  arisen  between  the  EngUsh  and  dvU  codes;  by 
English  law  deUvery  either  actual  or  (when  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  actual  delivery  is  impassible)  constructive  is  essential,  and 
this  delivery  must  pass  not  only  the  possession  but  the  dominion 
of  the  thing  given;  by  the  civil  law,  in  some  cases  at  'east, 
delivery  of  possession  was  not  essential  (see  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke  in  Ward  v.  Tarnir,  1751,  sVes.  sen.  431, 
where  the  whole  question  is  exhaustively  discuued).  A  donatio 
mortis  causa  stands  halfway  between  a  gift  inttr  mos  and  a 
legacy,  and  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  each  form  of 
Asposition.  It  resembles  a  legacy  in  that  (i)  it  is  revocable 
during  the  donor's  life,  (2)  it  is  subject  to  legacy  aad  estate  duty, 
and  (3)  it  is  liable  to  satisfy  debts  of  the  testator  in  default  oi 
other  assets.  On  the  other  hand,  it  resembles  a  gift  itiltr  mos 
in  that  it  takes  effect  from  delivery;  therefore  the  consent  of  the 
executor  is  not  necessary.  Anything  may  be  the  subject  of  a 
donatio  mortis  causa,  the  absolute  property  in  which  can  be  made 
to  pass  by  delivery  after  the  donor's  death  either  in  law  or  equity; 
this  will  cover  bankers'  deposit  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  notes 
and  cheques  of  a  third  person,  but  not  promissory  notes  and 
cheques  of  the  donor  in  favour  of  the  donee,  for  the  donor's 
signature  is  merely  an  authority  for  his  banker  to  pay,  which  is 
revoked  by  his  death. 

DONATtOH  OF  CONSTANTINE  (Donatio  Conslantint),  the 
supposed  grant  by  the  emperor  Constantine,  in  gratitude  for  hit 
CDovtfston  by  Pope  SUtoOci,  10  that  papc  and  his  succeMoi* 
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for  ever,  not  only  of  spiritual  supremacy  over  the  other  great 
patriarchates  and  over  all  matters  of  faithand  wo  rsbip.butabo  of 
temporal  dominion  over  Rome,  Italy  and  "  the  provinces,  places 
and  cnUalts  of  the  western  regions."  The  famous  document, 
known  as  the  CotutUnium  Constantim  and  compounded  of  various 
dements  (notably  the  apocryphal  Vila  S.  Silveslri),  was  forged 
at  Rome  some  time  between  the  middle  and  end  of  the  Sth 
century,  was  included  in  the  9th  century  in  the  colleiition  known 
as  the  False  Decretals,  two  centuries  later  was  incorporated  in 
the  DoTttum  by  a  pupil  of  Gratian,  and  in  Gibbon's  day  was  still 
"  enrolled  among  the  decrees  of  the  canon  law,"  though  already 
rejected  "  by  the  tadt  or  modest  censure  of  the  advocates  of 
the  Roman  diurch."  It  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  a 
gross  forgery. '  In  spite,  however,  of  Gibbon's  characteristic 
scepticism  on  this  point,  it  is  certain  that  the  ConstiltUum  was 
regarded  as  genuine  both  by  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the 
papal  pretensions  throughout  the  middle  ages.'  Though  no  use 
of  it  was  made  by  the  popes  during  the  9th  and  xotfa  centuries, 
it  was  quoted  as  authoritative  by  eminent  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Prankish  empire  (e.g.  by  Ado  of  Vienne  and  Hincmar  of  Reims), 
and  it  was  employed  by  two  Frankish  popes,  Gregory  V.  and 
Stvester  II.,  in  urging  certain  territorial  claims.  But  not  till  1050 
was  it  made  the  basis  of  the  larger  papal  claims,  when  another 
Ftanklsh  pope,  Leo  IX.,  used  it  in  his  controversy  with  the 
Byzantines.  From  this  time  forward  it  was  increasingly  used  by 
popes  and  canonists  in  support  of  the  papal  pretensions,  and  from 
the  >3th  century  onwanls  became  a  powerful  weapon  of  the 
spiritual  against  the  temporal  powers.  It  is,  however,  as  Cardinal 
BergenrSther  points  out,  possible  to  exaggerate  its  importance  in 
this  respect;  a  charter  purporting  to  be  a  grant  by  an  emperor  to 
a  pope  of  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  jurisdiction  was  at  best  a 
double-edged  weapon;  and  the  popes  generally  preferred  to  base 
their  claim  to  universal  sovereignty  on  their  direct  commission 
as  vicars  of  God.  By  the  partisans  of  the  Empire,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Donation  was  looked  upon  as  the  Jons  etorigo  malerum, 
and  Constantine  was  regarded  as  having,  in  his  new-bom  zeal, 
betrayed  his  imperial  trust.  The  expression  of  this  opinion  is  not 
ancommon  in  medieval  literature  (e.g.  Walthcr  von  dcrVogelweide, 
PfdSer's  edition,  iSSo,  Nos.  85  and  164),  the  most  famciUs  instance 
bdng  in  the  Inferno  of  Dante  (xiz.  115): 

"  Ahi,  Costantin,  di  qucsto  mal  fu  matre 
Non  1b  tua  conversion,  ma  quella  dole 
Che  da  te  prese  U  prime  riccg  patre ! " 

The  genuineness  of  the  Conitilulum  was  first  critically  assailed 
by  Laurentius  VaUa  in  r440,  whose  De  /also  eredila  et  ementila 
Cmslanlini  dmalione  dedamatio  opened  a  controversy  that  lasted 
until,  at  the  close  of  the  iSth  century,  the  defence  was  silenced. 
In  modem  times  the  controversy  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
docoment  has  been  succeeded  by  a  debate  scarcely  lees  lively 
as  to  its  date,  its  authorship  and  place  of  ori^n.  Ilie  efforts  of 
Roman  Catholic  scholars  have  been  directed  (since  Baronius 
ascribed  the  forgery  to  the  Greeks)  to  proving  that  the  fraud  was 
not  committed  at  Rome.  Thus  Cardinal  HergenrSther  holds 
tiiat  It  waa  written  by  a  Frank  in  the  9th  century,  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  Greeks  had  been  rightfully  expelled  from  Italy 
and  that  Charlemagne  was  legitimate  emperor.  This  view,  with 
variations,  was  maintained  by  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the 
Citiltd  eaUiiicaia  1864  (,S<rt<  v.  vol.  x.  pp.303,&&)  and  Supported 
by  Grauert,  who  maintains  that  the  document  was  concocted  at 
the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  after  840.  The  evidence  now  available, 
however,  confirms  those  who  ascribe  an  earlier  date  to  the 
forgery  and  place  it  at  Rome.  The  view  held  by  Gibbon  and 
DSlUnger  among  others,*  tliat  the  ConsHlalum  is  referred  to  in 
'  >DrHadgkin's<uggestion(fi(a(yaii^Jk<r/iinui«'j,  viLp.  153)  that 
the  Constitutum  may  have  been  orianally  a  mere  pious  romance, 
ftcognlzed  as  such  ^  its  author  and  his  contemporancs,  and  laid  up 
in  the  papal  archives  until  its  origin  was  forgotten,  is  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  unquestioned  results  of  the  critical  analysis  of  the 

*  Leo  of  Vetcelll,  the  empaor  Otto  III.'s  chancellor,  protested  that 
the  ConsHtvtum  was  a  foijery,  but  without  effect.  The  attacks  upon 
it  by  the  heretical  followers  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  (115})  convinced 
oeither  the  partisans  of  the  pope  nor  those  of  the  emperor. 

■  So  Langen  (1U3)  and  E.  Mayer  (1904). 


tHe  letter  of  Pope  Adrian  I.  to  Charlemagne  (77$),  is  now  indeed 
largely  rejected;  there  is  nothing  in  the  letter  to  make  such  an 
assumption  safe,  and  the  same  must  be  said  ol  Friedrich's  attempt 
to  find  such  reference  in  the  letter  addressed  in  785  by  the  same 
pope  to  Constantine  VI.,  emperor  of  the  £ast,  and  his  mother 
Irene.  Still  less  safe  is  it  to  ascribe  the  authorship  of  the  forgery 
to  any  particular  pope  on  the  ground  of  its  style;  for  papal 
letters  were  drawn  up  in  the  papal  chancery  and  the  style 
employed  there  was  apt  to  persist  through  several  pontificates. 
Friedrich's  theory  that  the  ConsHhUum  a  a  composite  document, 
part  written  in  the  7th  century,  part  added  by  Paul  I.  when 
a  deacon  under  Stephen  U.,  though  supported  by  a  wealth 
of  learning,  has  been  torn  to  tatters  by  more  than  one  critic 
(G.  Krllger,  L.  Loening). 

On  one  point,  however,  a  fair  amount  of  agreement  seems  now 
to  have  been  reached,  a  result  due  to  the  labour  in  collating 
documents  of  ScheSer-Boichorst;  namely,  that  the  style  of  the 
ConilUutitm  is  generally  that  of  the  papal  chancery  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  8th  century.  This  bdng  granted,  there  is  room  for 
plentiful  speculation  as  to  where  and  why  it  was  concocted.  We 
may  still  hold  the  (^»nion  of  D4Uinger  that  it  was  intended  to 
impress  the  barbarian  Pippin  and  justify  in  his  eyes  the  Frank 
intervention  in  favour  of  the  pope  in  Italy;  or  we  may  share  the 
view  of  Loening  (rejected  by  Brunner,  Xahtsgesckkhle)  that  the 
forgery  was  a  pious  fraud  on  the  part  of  a  deric  of  Uie  Curia, 
committed  under  Adrian  I.,*  with  the  idea  of  giving  a  legal 
basis  to  territorial  dominion  which  that  pope  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  in  Italy.  The  donations  of  Pippin  and  Charlemagne 
established  him  ss  sovereign  de  facto;  the  donation  of  Constantine 
was  to  prodaim  him  as  soveidgn  dejure.  It  is  significant  in  this 
connexion  that  it  wks  under  Adrian  (c.  774)  that  the  papal 
chancery  ceased  to  date  by  the  regnal  years  of  the  Eastern  emperor 
and  substituted  that  of  the  pontificate.  Ddllinger's  view  is 
supported  and  carried  a  step  further  by  H.  Bdhmer,  who  by 
an  ingenious  argument  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Ctmslilulum 
was  forged  in  753,  probably  by  the  notary  Christophorus,  alid 
was  carried  with  him  by  Pope  Stephen  II.  to  the  court  of  Pippin, 
in  754,  with,  an  eye  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Exarchate.  In 
support  of  this  argument  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  forged  docu- 
ment first  appears  at  the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  where  Stephen  spent 
the  winter  months  of  754.  E.  Mayer,  on  the  other  hand,  deniei 
that  the  Constitutum  can  have  been  forged  before  the  news  of  the 
iconoclastic  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constantinople  of  754  had 
reached  Rome.  He  lays  stress  on  the  rdatioo  of  the  supposed 
confession  of  £uth  of  Constantine,  embodied  in  the  forgery,  to 
that  issued  by  the  emperor  Constantine  V.,  pointing  out  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Byzantines  between  756  and  the  synod  of 
Gentilly  in  767  to  detach  Pippin  from  the  cause  of  Rome  and  the 
holy  images.  The  forgery  thus  had  a  double  object;  as  a 
weapon  against  Byzantine  heresy  and  as  a  ddence  of  the  papal 
patrimony.  As  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  text 
and  of  the  political  and  religious  events  of  the  time,  Mayer  comes 
to  the  condusion  that  the  document  was  forged  about  775,  i.e.  at 
the  time  when  Chademagne  was  beginning  to  reverse  the  policy 
by  which  in  774  be  had  confirmed  the  possession  of  the  duchies  of. 
Spoleto  and  Benevento  to  the  pope.  ' 

Bibliography.— Sec  Dullin^r,  Papufdbdn  des  Mitulattcrs 
(Munich,  1863;  Enff.  trans.  A.  Piummer,  1871);  "  Janus."  ZJer /'o&rf 
wtd  das  KonzU  (Nfunich,  18O9;  Eng.  trans.  1869):  Itergcnrtithcr, 
Cuthollc  Church  and  Christian  State  (Freiburg  iui  Brcisgau,  1872; 
Eiig.  trans.  2  vols.  1876):  W.  Martens,  T}ie  romiscke  trace  unlet 
Pippin  a.  Karl  d.  Grassen  (Stuttgart.  1881),  with  text;  H.  Grauert, 
"  IJie  Konstantinische  Schenkunj; "  in  HiU.  Jahrb.  dcr  Gorres- 
Gtsdlsch.  iii.  (1882),  iv.  ([883):  Lan^n,  "  Entstehung  u.  Tcndenz 
der  Konst.  Schenkungsurkunde "  in  Sytwl's  Hist.  Zciischr.  1. 
(iWl);  L.  Weihnd.  "Die  Konst  Schenkung "  in  Zeitschr.  f. 
KirchcnrcchI,  xxii.  (1887-1888),  in.iint^ins  that  the  Constitutum  was 
forr^d  at  Rome  bctwt-en  813  and  875,  in  connexion  with  the  papal 
claim  to  crown  the  emperors;  H.  Brunner  and  K.  Zcumer,  Die 
Konstantinische  Schcnkun^surkunde  (Berlin,  1888;  Festgaben  fQr 
R.  V.  Gneist),  with  text ;  Fnedrich,  Die  Konst. Schenkunf>  (NOrdlinccn, 
ififinV  w-ith  text:  W.   Nfarlcu^.  Die  falscJw  C.-ncralkonzession  Kon* 

su.;.:.;-  ij  U.'^-z.-i  i:.l'^i.l--i.  i:'-jy.  1'.  i.:.— -1  Doichorst.  "  Ncue 


*  This  is  also  W.  Mayer's  view  in  his  later  work.     In  hif* 
rAsucte  A«(r(iMi)  tat  badplaoed  tbefotgety  ia  8o$ar  <o6. 
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Forschungcn  iiber  die  Konst.  Schcnkung,**  i.  ii.  (Miiteilungen  tits 
Imtituis  far  ditcrr.  GesckUhtsforschunj^,  x.  (1889),  xi.  (1890);  G. 
Kriigtr,  '  Die  Frage  der  Entstehungszcit  der  Konst.  SchenkungV  in 
Thcohgische  LiteratnrzcUuitg,  xiv.  (1889);  J.  Hodgkin,  ItaJy  and  har 
Invaders,  vol.  vii.  p.  135  {Oxford,  1899):  article  Konstaatiniscbe 
Sciienkung,"  G.  H.  BiJhmer,  in  Herzog-Hauck,  ReaUncyki.  (IQ02); 
£.  Mayer,  "  Die  Schenkungen  Konstantins  und  Pipins  '  to 
Deutsche  Zeitsckr.  fur  Kirchenrecht  (Tubingen,  1904),  L^urcntius 
Vatla's  treatise  was  issued  in  a  new  edition,  with  French  translation 
and  historical  introduction,  by  A.  Bonneau,  La  Donation  ie 
CoBjtond'n  (Lisieux,  1879).  (\V.  A.  P.) 

DONATISTS,  a  powerful  sect  which  aroM  in  the  Christian 
church  of  northern  Africa  at  the  bcgimung  of  the  4th  century.' 
Ill  its  doctrine  it  sprang  from  the  same  toots,  and  in  its  history 
it  had  in  nuny  things  the  same  character,  as  the  earlier  Novatians. 
The  predisposing  causes  of  the  Donatist-  schism  were  the  belief, 
early  introduced  into  the  African  church,  tliat  the  validity  of 
all  sacerdotal  acts  depended  upon  the  personal  character  of  the 
agent,  and  the  question,  arising  out  of  that  belief,  as  to  the 
eligibility  for  sacerdotal  office  of  tlie  Iradilora,  or  those  who  had 
delivered  up  their  copies  of  the  Scriptures  under  the  compulsion 
of  the  Diocletian  persecution;  the  exciting  cause  was  the  election 
of  a  successor  to  Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  who  died  in  311. 
Mensurius  had  held  moderate  views  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Iradilora,  and  accordingly  a  strong  fanatical  party  had  formed 
itself  in  Carthage  in  opposition  to  him,  headed  by  a  wealthy  and 
influential  widow  named  Lucilla,  and  conntenanced  by  Secundiis 
ofTigisis.e^itco^^rutkusafiiinNainidia.  There  were  thus.two 
parties,  each  anxious  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  vacant  see. 
The  friends  of  the  late  bishop  fixed  their  choice  on  Caecilian,  the 
archdeacon,  and  seciucd  his  election  and  his  consecration  by 
Felix,  the  bishop  of  Aptunga,  before  the  other  party  were  ready 
for  action.  It  had  been  customary  for  the  Numidian.  bishops 
to  be  present  at  the  election  and  consecration  of  the  bishop  of 
Carthage,  who  as  metropolitan  of  proconsular  Africa  occupied  a 
position  of  primacy  towards  all  the  African  provinces.  Caecilian's 
party,  however,  had  not  waited  for  them,  knowing  them  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  their  opponents.  Soon  after  Caecilian's  consecra- 
tion, Secundus  sent  a  commission  to  Carthage,  which  appointed 
an  interventor  temporarily  to  administer  the  bishopric  which 
they  regarded  as  vacant.  Then  Secundus  himself  with  seventy 
of  the  Numidian  bishops  arrived  at  Carthage  A  synod  of  Africa 
was  formed,  before  which  Caecilian-  was  stmimoned;  his  con- 
secration was  declared  invalid,  on  the  ground  that  Felix  had  been 
a  tnditor;  and  finally,  having  refused  to  obey  the  summons  to 
appear,  he  was  excommunicated,  and  the  lector  Majorinus,  a 
dependant  of  LudUa's,  consecrated  in  his  stead.  This  synod 
forbade  the  African  churches  to  hold  communion  with  Caecilian, 
the  schism  became  overt,  and  in  a  very  short  time  there  were 
rival  bishops  and  rival  churches  throughout  the  whole  province. 

It  was  soon  cliear,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  "  Fan  Majorini " 
from  certain  privileges  conferred  on  the  African  church,  that  the 
sympathies  of  Constantine  were  with  the  other  party  (Eusebius, 
Hist.  ted.  X.  6,  7).  To  investigate  the  dispute  an  imperial 
commission  was  issued  to  five  Gallic  bishops,  under  the  presidency 
of  Melchiadcs,  bishop  of  Rome.  The  number  of  referees  was 
afterwards  increased  to  twenty,  and  the  case  was  tried  at  Rome 
in  313.'  Ten  bishops  appeared  on  each- side,  the  leading  re- 
presentative of  the  Donatists  being  Donatus  of  Casae  Nigrae. 
The  decision  was  entirely  in  favour  of  Caecilian,  and  Donatus  was 
found  guilty  of  various  ecclesiastical  offences.  An  appeal  wai 
taken  and  allowed;  but  the  decision  of  the  synod  of  Aries  in 
314  not  only  confirmed  the  position  of  Caecilian,  but  greatly 
strengthened  it  by  passing  a  canon  that  ordination  was  not 

'There  were  three  prominent  men  named  Donatus  connected 
with  the  movement — Donatus  of  Caaae  Nigrae;  Donatus  suraamed 
Magnus,  who  cucceedcd  Majorinus  as  the  Donatist  bishop  of 
Carthage;  and  Donatus  of  Bagoi,  a  leader  of  the  cvtumulitoius, 
who  was  captured  and  executeac  350.  The  name  of  the  sect  was 
derind  from  the  second  of  these.  The  Donatists  themselves 
repudiated  the  designation,  which  was- applied  to  them  by  their 
oppoiienu  as  a  reproach.  They  called  themselves  "  Fan  Majorini " 
or  "  Bars  Donab." 

■  The  Donatist  movement  affords  a  valuable  illustration  of  the 
new  ifflportanoe  which  the  changed  poaicton  of  .the  cfauich  under 
Constantine  gave  to  the  synodal  system  of  wrlesiastical  legislation. 


invalid  because  perfonned  by  s  tnulitor,  if  otherwiae  tecuiv- 
Felix  bad  previously  been  declared  innocent  after  an  examination 
of  records  and  witnesses  at  Carthage.  A  further  appeal  to  the 
emperor  in  person  was  heard  at  Milan  in  3 1 6,  when  all  points  were 
finally  decided  in  favour  of  Caecilian,  probably  on  tbie  advice  of 
Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova.  Henceforwardthepowerof  thestate 
was  directed  to  the  suppression  of  the  defeated  party.  Persistent 
Donatists  were  no  longer  merely  heretics;  they  were  rebels 
and  incurred  the  confiscation  of  their  church  property  and  the 
forfeiture  of  their  civil  rights. 

The  attempt  to  destroy  the  sect  by  force  bad  the  result  of 
intensifying  its  fanaticism.  Majorinus,  the  Donatist  bishop  of 
Carthage,  died  in  315,  and  was  succeeded  by  Donatus,  suma'med 
Magnus,  a  tean  of  great  force  of  character,  under  whose  influence 
the  schism  gained  ftesh  strength  from  the  opposition  it  en- 
countered. Force  was  met  with  force;  the  CircumceUiooes, 
bands  of  fugitive  slaves  and  vagrant  (citcum  cellat)  peasants, 
attached  themselves  to  the  Donatists,  and  their  violence  reached 
such  a  height  as  to  threaten  dvil  war.  In  331  Constantine,  see- 
ing probably  that  he  had  been  wrong  in  abandoning  his  usual 
policy  of  toleration,  sought  to  retrace  his  steps  by  granting 
the  Donatists  liberty  to  act  according  to  their  consciences, 
and  declaring  that  the  points  in  dispute  between  them  and  the 
orthodox  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  God.  This  wise  policy, 
to  which  be  consistently  adhered  to  the  close  of  his  reign,  was  not. 
followed  by  his  son  and  successor  Constans,  who,  after  repeated 
attempts  to  win  over  the  sect  by  bribes,  resorted  to  persecution. 
The  renewed  excesses  of  the  Circumcelliones,  among  whom  wei« 
ranged  fugitive  slaves,  debton  and  political  malcontents  of  all 
kinds,  had  given  to  the  Donatist  schism  a  revolutionary  aq)cct; 
and  its  .fordble  suppression  may  therefore  have  seemed  to 
Constans  even  more  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  tbe  empire 
than  for  the  vindication  of  orthodoxy.  The  power  which  they 
had  been  the  fint  to  invoke  having  thus  declared  so  emphatically 
and  persistently  against  them,  the  Donatists  revived  tbe  old 
worid-alien  Christianity  of  the  days  of  persecution,  and  repeated 
Tertullian's  question,  "  What  has  the  emperor  to  do  with  the 
church?"  (Quid  eaimperalov  cum  teeUtiat)  Such  an  attitude 
aggravated  the  lawlessness  of  tbe  Citcumcellion  adherents  of 
the  sect,  and  thdr  outrages  were  in  turn  made  the  justificatioa 
for  the  most  rigorous  measures  against  the  whole  Donatist 
party  indiscriminately.  Many  of  tbeir  bishops  fell  victims  to 
the  persecution,  and  Donatus  (Magnus)  and  several  othen  were 
banished  from  their  sees. 

With  the  accession  of  Julian  (361)  an  entire  change  took  place 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Donatists.  Their  churches  were  restored 
and  thdr  bishops  reinstated  (Parmenianus  succeeding  tha 
deceased  Donatus  at  Carthage),  with  the  natural  result  of  greatly 
increasing  both  the  numbers  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  party. 
A  return  to  the  earlier  policy  of  repression  was  made  under 
Valentinian  1.  and  Gratian,  by  whom  the  Donatist  churehes  were 
again  dosed,  and  all  thdr  assemblies  forbidden.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  commencement  of  the  5th  century  that  tha 
sect  began  to  decline,  owing  latgdy  to  the  rise  among  them  of  a 
group  of  moderate  and  scholarly  men  like  the  grammarian 
Tychonius,  who  vainly  strove  to  overcome  the  more  fanatical 
section.  Against  the  house  tbus  divided  against  itself  both  state 
and  church  directed  not  unsuccessful  assaulta.  In  405  an  edict 
was  issued  by  the  emperor  Honorius  commanding  the  Donatists, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  to  return  to  the  Cstholic  church. 
On  the  other  hand,  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  after  several 
yean'  negotiation,  arranged  a  great  conference  between  the 
Donatists  and  the  orthodox,  which  was  hdd  under  the  authority 
of  the  empero^  at  Carthage  in  411.  There  were  present  386 
Catholics  and  179  Donatist  bishop*.  Before  entering  on  the 
proceedings  the  Catholics  pledged  themselves,  if  defeated,  to  give 
up  thdr  sees,  while  in  the  other  event  they  promised  to  recognize 
the  Donatists  as  bishops  on  thdr  simply  declaring  their  adherence 
to  the  Catholic  chureh.  The  latter  proposal,  though  it  was 
rccdved  with  scorn  at  the  time,  had  perhaps  tiltimately  as  much 
influence  as  the  logic  of  Augustine  in  breaking  the  strength  of  the 
schism.    Tbe  discussion,  which  lasted  for  three  days,  Augustine 
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■ad  AoicUiB  of  Carthlce  bdng  tbe  chief  speaken  on  the  one  aide, 
and  Primian  and  Petilian  on  tbe  other,  tamed  exchisiveljr  upon 
the  two  questions  that  bad  given  rise  to  tbe  schism — first,  the 
question  of  fact,  whether  Felix  of  Aptunga  who  consecrated 
Caecilian  had  been  a  tiaditor;  and  secondly,  the  question  of 
doctrine,  whether  a  chnich  by  tolerance  of  unworthy  members 
within  its  pale  lost  tbe  essentialattributcsofpurityandcatholidty. 
The  Donatist  position,  like  that  of  tbe  Novatians,  was  that  the 
mark  of  the  tme  church  is  to  guard  the  essential  predicate  of 
holiness  by  excluding  all  who  have  committed  mortal  sin;  the 
Catholic  standpoint  was  that  such  holiness  is  not  destroyed  by 
the  presence  of  unworthy  members  in  tbe  church  but  rests  upon 
the  divine  foundatioR  of  tbe  church  and  upon  tbe  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  tbe  communication  of  grace  through  tbe  priesthood. 
In  the  words  of  Optatus  of  Milevi,  sanclilas  it  sacramettH* 
tettifUur,  mm  dt  suparbia  ptnonarum  pondtra.  And  tbe  much 
wider  diffusion  of  tbe  orthodox  church  was  also  taken  as  practical 
confirmation  that  it  alone  possessed  what  was  regardnl  as  tha 
equally  essential  predicate  of  catholicity. 

The  decision  of  Marcellinua,  tbe  imperial  commissioner,  was  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  party  on  both  questions,  and  it  was  at  once 
confirmed  on  an  appeal  to  tbe  emperor.  The  severest  penal 
mcasuKS  were  enforced  against  the  schismatics;  in  414  they 
were  denied  ail  dvil  rights,  in  415  tbe  holding  of  assemblies  was 
forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  But  they  lived  on,  au6fering  with 
their  orthodox  brethren  in  the  Vandal  invasions  of  the  sth 
century,  and  like  them  finally  disappearing  before  tbe  Saracen 
onslaught  two  centuries  later. 

AoTHoarrus. — i.  Contempocary  sources:  Optatus  Mikvitanu* 
De  StUsmalt  Dtmalittanm  adttmis  Parmenianmm,  written  e.  }68 
(Dupin's  ed.,  Paris,  1700),  and  several  of  the  works  of  Augustue. 
3.  Modem:  C  W.  F.  Walch,  Emmirf  rintr  KlUlinditn  Hisltrie 
4tr  KOtcnitn  (Leipzig,  1768):  Hauck-Herzog,  lUaUticflt.  fSr  pnl, 
Ttal.,  art "  Donatnmiu  by  n.  Bonwetach,  who  cites  the  hterature 
very  fully;  W.  Msller,  History  cf  llu  Ckrislian  Ckunh  (vol  I  pp. 
MI  S.,  445  S.) ;  D.  VSIter,  Der  Unpnmt  if  DomtUtnna  (FreilMtrg, 

DOVATHS,  AELTOS,  Roman  grammarian  and  teacher  of 

rhetoric,  fiourished  in  the  middle  of  the  4tb  century  aJ).  Tbe 
only  fact  known  regarding  bis  life  is  that  he  was  the  tutor  of  St 
Jerome.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  profeSsionai  works,  of 
which  there  are  still  extant. — Ars  yatwiiirtioi;  the  larger  portioo 
of  his  commentary  on  Terence  (a'Co^^>ilation  from  other  com- 
mentaries), but  probably  not  in  its  original  form;  and  a  few 
fragments  of  bis  notes  on  Virgil,  preierved  and  severely  criticized 
by  Scrvius,  together  with  the  preface  and  introduction,  and  Ufe  of 
VirgiL  The  first  of  these  works,  and  especially  the  section  on  tbe 
eight  parts  of  speech,  though  possessing  little  daim  to  originality, 
and  in  fact  evidently  based  on  the  same  authoritiea  which  were 
used  by  the  grammarians  Cfaaiisius  and  Diomedes,  attained  sucb 
popularity*  as  a  school-book  that  in  the  middle  ages  the  writer's 
name,  like  the  French  Calepin,  became  a  common  metonymy  (in 
tbe  form  danct)  for  a  rudimentary  treatise  of  any  sort.  On  the 
introduction  of  printug  editions  of  the  little  book  weic  multiplied 
to  an  enormous  extent.  ItisextantinthefonnofanilnJftMcr, 
which  only  treats  of  thi  parts  of  speech,  and  «n  An  Major,  which 
deals  with  grammar  m  geoacal  at  greater  length. 

Aelius  Donatns  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Tiberius  Clau^ns 
Donatus,  the  author  of  a  commentary  (ItUerpntatitna)  00  the 
Acneid  (of  far  less  value  than  .that  of  Servius),  who  lived  about 
fifty  jrears  later. 

The  best  text  of  the  <4n  and  the  commentaries  upon  it  by  Servius 
and  others  is  in  H.  Keil,  Crammalici  LoHnit  iv.;  of  the  coromentaiy 
oO'Terence  there  is  an  edition  by  P.  Weasner  (1903,  Teubner  aeries), 
with  bibliography  and  full  account  of  MSS.  See  generally  E.  A. 
CfWeohan,  OtseUtAU  itr  Uatnsckn  PkiUape  tM  AlUrHtm,  iv. 
(|8»):  P.  Roacnstock,  De  Dmalo,  Ttrmii  .  .  .  txplUalon  (1886); 
H.  T.  Karsten.  Dt  comm.  Dan.  ad  Ttrtnli  faUilas  orirint  it  am- 
fttOime  (Leiden,  1907)-  For  the  coromenury  of  Tibenus  Doiuius 
see  O.  Ribbeck,  Pnrieganiena  to  Virgil,  GrUenhan  (n  above),  and 
V.  Burkas,  De  Titerii  Qaudn  Dmuli  la  AeiieU*m  wmmenlario  (1889). 
The  text  win  be  found  m  G.  Fabridus's  aditioo  of  VitgU  (1561), 
cd.  by  H.  George,  L  (1905  foU). 

OOIIADWSSTH,  a  town  of  Germany  in  tbe  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  con6uence  of  the 
WBnsitx,  >  J  m.  N.  of  Augsburg  by  tail  and  at  the  junction  of  lines 


to  THm  and  Ingolstadt.  Pop.  5000.  It  is  an  andent  town  and 
has  several  medieval  buildings  of  interest.  Notable  among  its 
seven  churches  (six  Roman  Catholic)  are  the  Kloster-Kirche 
(monastexial),  a  beautiful  (jotbic  edifice  with  the  sarcophagus 
of  Maria  of  Brabant,  and  that  of  the  former  Benedictine  abbey, 
Beilig-Kienz,  with  a  lofty  tower.  Remarkable  among  secular 
buildings  are  the  Gothic  town  haU,  and  tbe  so<alled  Tanz-haus, 
which  now  indudes  both  a  theatre  and  a  school  The  industries 
embrace  nuchinery,  brewing  and  saw-milling;  the  place  is  of 
some  importance  as  a  river  port,  and  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
agricultural  trade. 

DonauwOtth  grew  up  in  the  course  of  the  iitb  and  irth 
centuries  under  tbe  protection  of  the  castle  of  Mangoldstein, 
became  in  the  13th  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Upper  Bavaria,  who, 
however,  soon  withdrew  to  Munich  to  escape  from  tbe  manes  of 
hb  wife  Maria  of  Brabant,  whom  he  had  there  beheaded  on  an 
unfounded  suspidon  of  infidelity.  The  town  tecdvcd  the  freedom 
of  the  Empire  in  1308,  and  maintained  its  position  in  spite  of  the 
encroachments  of  Bavaria  till  1607,  when  the  interference  of  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  with  the  abbot  of  the  Hcilig-Krcuz  called 
forth  an  imperial  law  authorizing  the  duke  of  Bavaria  to  inflict 
chastisement  for  the  offence.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was 
stormed  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  (1631),  and  captured  by  King 
Ferdinand  (1634).  In  the  vicinity,  on  the  Schellcnbeig,  the 
Bavarians  and  French  were  defeated  by  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Louis  of  Baden  on  the  snd  of  July  1704:  Tbe  imperial 
freedom  restored  to  tbe  town  by  Joseph  I.  in  1 705  was  again  lost 
by  reincotporation  with  Bavaria  in  1714.  in  the  neighbourhood 
the  Austiians  under  Mack  were,  on  the  6tfi  of  October  1805, 
decisively  defeated  by  the  French  under  Soult 

See  KSnigsdSrfer,  Getdiukte  iet  KUalen  turn  BaHtn  Kreut  in 
DenawtSrIk  (1819-30). 

DON  QBHITO,  a  town  of  western  Spain,  tn  the  province  of 
Badajoz;  near  the  left  bank  of  tfaeriver  Guadiana,  on  the  Madrid- 
Badajoz-Lisbon  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  16,565.  Don  Benito  is  a 
thriving  and  comparatively  modem  town;  for  it  dates  only  from 
the  15H1  century,  when  it  was  founded,  by  refugees  from  Don 
Uorente,  who  deserted  their  own  town  owing  to  tlie  danger  of 
floods  from  the  Guadiana.  Besides  manufactures  of  brandy, 
flour,  on,'  soap,  linen  and  doth,  it  has  an  active  trade  in  wheat, 
wine  and  fruit,  especially  mdons. 

D0NCA8TKR,  a  market-town  and  munidpal  borough  in  the 
Doncastcr  parliamentary  division  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, F.ngland,  156  m.  N.  by  W.  from  London.  Pop.  (1901) 
38,931.  It  lies  in  a  flat  plain  on  the  river  Don,  with  slight  hills 
rising  westward.  It  is  an  important  sution  on  tbe  Great  Northern 
railway,  whose  principal  locomotive  and  carriage  works  are  here, 
and  it  is  also  served  by  the  North  Eastern,  Great  Eastern,  Great 
Central,  Lancashire  &  Yoriuhire,  and  Midland  railways.  The 
Don  affords  intercommunication  with  (Joole  and  tbe  Humber. 
The  parish  church  of  St  George,  occupying  the  site  of  an  older 
structure  of  the  same  name,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1853,  ***  finished 
in  1858  under  thedirection  of  Sir  G.G.Scott.  Itisafinecrucifoim 
structure  of  Decorated  character,  with  a  central  tower  170  fL 
high,  and  contains  a  particulariy  floe  organ.  St  James's  church 
was  erected,  under  the  same  architect  and  Lord  Grimthotpe,  by 
the  Great  Northern  railway  company.  Other  important  build- 
ings are  the  town  hall,  mansion  house,  free  library  and  art  school, 
com  exchange  and  markets.  The  grammar  school  was  founded 
in  1553  and  reorganized  in  1862.  Doncastei  lace-meetings  are 
widely  famous.  Tbe  racecourse  Ues  i  m.  S.E.  of  the  town.  The 
old  course  is  i  m.  7  fur.  70  yds.  in  length,  and  the  Sandall  course 
of  1  m.  was  added  in  1891.  The  grand  stand  was  erected  in  1777, 
but  there  are  several  additional  stands.  Races  have  long  been 
held  at  Doncastcr,  and  there  was  a  stand  on  the  course  before  the 
year  1615.  The  St  Leger  takes  its  name  from  JJeut.-Cxneral 
St  Leger,  who  originated  the  race  in  1776;  but  it  was  not  so 
named  till  177S.  Tbe  meetings  are  held  in  tbe  second  week  of 
September.  A  system  of  electric  tramways  connects  tbe  town 
with  its  prindpal  suburbs.  Tbe  agricultural  trade  is  extensive, 
and  there  are  iron,  brass  and  agricultural  machine  works. 
Doncastcr  lies  on  the  outskirts  of  a  populous  district  extco'*' — 
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up  the  valley  of  the  Don.  Two  miles  S.W.  is  the  urban  district 
of  Balby-vith-Hexthorpe  (pop.  6781);  and  7  m.  S.  is  that  of 
Hckhill,  where  there  are  remains  of  a  Norman  castle.  Wheatlcy 
(3579)  Ues  1  m.  N.E.  The  borough  of  Doncaster  is  under  a 
mayor,  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors.    Area,  1695  acres. 

History, — ^Tbere  was  a  Roman  station  here,  and  numerous 
remains  of  the  Roman  period  have  been  found.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  Doncaster,  as  a  btrcwk  of  the  manor  of 
Hexthorp,  belonged  to  Earl  Tostig;  but  before  10S6  it  had  been 
granted  to  Robert,  carl  of  Mortain,  whose  successor  William  was 
attainted  for  treason  in  the  time  of  Henry  L  The  ovcrlordship 
then  fell  to  the  crown,  and  the  families  of  Frossard,  Mauley  and 
Salvin  successively  held  the  manor  as  underlords.  Doncaster  was 
evidently  a  borough  held  of  the  crown  for  a  fee  farm  rent  before 
1194,  when  Richard  I.  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  burgesses 
their  soke  and  town  to  hold  by  the  ancient  rent  and  by  twenty- 
five  marks  yearly.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1467  by  Edward 
IV.,  who  granted  a  gild  merchant  and  appointed  that  the  town 
should  be  governed  by  a  mayor  and  two  serjeants-at-mace  elected 
every  year  by  the  burgesses.  Henry  VII.,  while  confirmuig  this 
charter  in  1 505,  granted  further  that  the  burgesses  should  hold 
their  town  and  soke  with  all  the  manors  in  the  soke  on  payment 
of  a  fee  farm.  He  also  by  another  charter  in  150S  confirmed 
letters  patent  granted  by  Peter  dc  Mauley  in  1341,  by  which  the 
latter  renounced  to  the  inhabitants  of  Doncaster  all  the  manorial 
claims  which  he  had  upon  them,  with  the  "  pemidous  customs  " 
which  his  ancestors  claimed  from  bakers,  brewers,  butchers, 
fishers  and  wind-fallen  trees.  In  1633  Ralph  Salvin  tried  to 
regam  the  manor  of  Doncaster  from  the  mayor  and  burgesses, 
who,  fearing  that  the  case  would  go  against  them,  agreed  to  pay 
about  £3000,  in  return  for  which  he  gave  up  his  claim  to  all  the 
manors  in  the  soke.  Charles  II.  in  1664  gave  the  town  a  new 
charter,  granting  that  it  should  be  governed  by  a  mayor,  twelve 
aldermen  and  twenty-four  capital  burgesses,  but  since  this  was  not 
enrolled  and  was  therefore  of  no  effect  the  burgesses  obtained 
another  charter  from  James  n.  in  1684  by  which  the  town  was 
governed  until  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act.  In  1 200  a  fair  at 
Doncaster  on  the  vigil  and  day  of  St  James  the  Apostle  was  con- 
firmed to  Robert  de  Tumham,  who  held  the  manor  in  right  of 
bit  wife,  with  the  addition  of  an  extra  day,  for  which  he  had  to 
give  the  king  two  palfreys  worth  loos.  each.  By  the  charter  of 
1 194  the  burgesses  received  licence  to  hold  a  fair  on  the  vigH, 
feast  and  morrow  of  the  Annunciation,  and  this  with  the  fair  on 
St  James's  day  was  confirmed  to  them  by  Henry  VII.  in  1505. 
The  fairs  and  markets  are  still  held  under  these  charters. 

See  Vkloria  Cinmty  HiHory,  Yorksiire;  Edward  Miller,  The 
History  and  Anlijuitia  al  Doncasttr  (i828-r83i):  Calendar  to  the 
Records  of  ths  Boroutk  ^  Doncaster,  published  Dy  the  Corpontioii. 

DON  COSSACKS,  TERRITORY  OP  THE  (Russ.  Donskaya 
ONasl),  a  government  of  S.E.  Russia,  bounded  W.  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Voronezh,  Kharkov  and  Ekateriaosbv,  S.W.  by  the  Sea 
of  Azov,  S.  by  the  governments  of  Kuban  and  Stavropol,  and  E, 
by  those  of  Astrakhan  and  Saratov.  Area,  63,532  sq.m.  Pop. 
1,010,135  in  1867,  s,585,9Jom  1897  and  3,125,400  (estimate)  in 
1906.  It  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  region  of  the  South 
Russian  steppes,  but  in  the  N.,  W.  and  S.W.  presents  more  the 
aspects  of  elevated  plains  gapped  with  ravine-like  river-courses, 
while  in  the  S.E.,  towards  the  Manych  depression,  it  passes  over 
into  the  arid  Aral-Caspian  steppes  (e.g.  Zadonsk  Steppe),  dotted 
over  with  salt  lakes.  Geologically  the  region  is  made  up  of 
Carboniferous  limestones,  day  slates  and  sandstones,  containing 
aothradte  and  coal;  of  Cretaceous  marls,  chalk,  sandstone  and 
gicensaads — chalk  diffs,  in  fact,  accompany  the  Don  for  200  m.; 
and  of  Miocene  limestones  and  clays.  The  surface,  espedally  W. 
ot  the  Don,  is  the  fertile  black  earth,  intermingled  here  and  there, 
espedally  in  the  Zadonsk  Steppe,  with  day  impregnated  with  salt. 
The  government  is  drained  by  the  Don  and  its  tributaries,  of 
which  the  Donets,  Chir  and  Mius  enter  from  the  right  and  the 
Khoper  and  Medvycditsa  from  the  left.  The  Don  is  navigable 
throughout  the  government,  and  at  Kalach  it  connected  by  a 
railway,  45  m.  long,  with  TSaritsyn  en  the  Volga,  routes  by  which 
fsi  enormous  amount  of  heavy  merchandise  is  transported.    The 


climate  is  continental  and  dry,  the  average  temperatures  being— 
year  43°  Fahr.,  January  13°,  July  72°  at  Uryupina  (in  50°  48* 
N.;  alt.  92  ft);  and  year  48°,  January  21°,  July  73°  at  Taganrog. 
The  annual  rainfall  at  the  same  two  pUccs  is  13-4  and  17-4  in. 
respectively.    Forests  covet  only  a  %  of  the  area. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  population  are  Cossacks,  the  other 
ethnological  groups  being  (1897)  27,234  Armenians,  2255  Greeks, 
1267  Albanians,  16,000  Jews  and  some  30,000  Kalmuck  Tatan, 
who  are  Lamaists  in  religion.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  people, 
except  the  Jews  and  about  3000  Mahommedans,  belong  to  the 
Orthodox  Eastern  Church.  The  Cossacks  own  nearly  30,000,000 
acres  of  land.  The  government  is  well  provided  with  schools, 
espedally  on  the  Cossack  territory.  Agriculture  is  the  priodpal 
occupation,  but  the  oops  vary  very  greatly  from  year  to  year, 
owing  to  deiSdency  of  rain.  Vines  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale, 
and  tobacco  b  grown  in  the  south.  Cattle-breeding  is  important, 
and  there  are  fine  breeds  of  horses  and  large  fiocks  of  thee^ 
Productive  fisheries  are  carried  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don. 
Nearly  13,000  persons  are  engaged  in  coal-mining;  the  coalfields 
form  part  of  the  vast  Donets  coal  basin  (10,420  sq.  m.,  with  a 
total  output  of  nearly  13,000,000  tons  annually).  Some  iron  ore, 
gypsum,  salt  and  limestone  are  also  produced.  The  piindpal 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry  are  fiour-miUing,  potteries, 
ironworks  and  tobacco  factories.  The  exports  consist  chiefly 
of  cereals,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  wine,  fish  and  hides.  The 
government  is  under  the  administration  of  the  ministry  of 
war,  and  is  divided  into  nine  districts — Donets  (chief  town, 
Kamcnskaya  with  23,576  inhabitants  in  1897),  ^'"t  Don  dis- 
trict (Konstaotinovskaya,  8800),  Second  Don  district  (Nizhne- 
Chirskaya,  15,196},  Rostov  (Rostov-on-Don,  119,889),  Salsky 
(Velikoknyaaheskaya),  Taganrog  (Taganrog,  58,928  in  1900), 
Ust-medvyeditsa  (Ust-medvyeditsa,  16,000),  Khoper  (Uryupina, 
9600),  Cherkasky  (Novo-cherkassk,  52,005).  The  capital  oi 
the  government'  is  Novo-cherkassk.  Many  of  the  Cotaack 
stanilstts  (villagct)  are  very  populous.       (P.  A.  E.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

OONEOAL,  a  county  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Ulster,  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  AtlantiCOcrao, 
E.  by  Lough  Foyle  and  the  counties  Londonderry  and  IVrone, 
and  S.  by  Donegal  Bay  and  the  counties  Fermanagh  and  Lcitrim. 
The  area  is  1,197,153  acres,  or  about  1871  sq.  m.,  the  county  being 
the  largest  in  Ireland  after  Cork  and  Mayo.  This  portion  of  the 
country  possesses  little  natural  wealth;  its  physical  character- 
istics are  against  easy  communications,  and  although  its  northern 
coast  affords  one  or  two  good  natural  harbours,  there  is  no 
commercial  inducement  to  take  advantage  of  them.  The  fine 
scenery  and  other  natural  attractions  of  Donegal  thus  remained 
practically  unknown  until  late  in  the  19th  century,  but  an  effort 
was  then  made  by  Lord  George  Hill  to  introduce  wealth  from 
without  into  the  county,  and  to  develop  its  resources  in  this, 
almost  the  only  possible  direction.  The  county  possesses  a  large 
extent  of  sea-coast  indented  by  numerous  inlets.  Ballyshannon 
harbour,  the  most  southern  of  these,  is  small,  and  has  a  bar  at 
its  mouth,  as  has  Donegal  harbour  farther  north.  Killybegs 
harbour  is  well  sheltered,  and  capable  of  rccdving  large  vessels. 
These,  with  Bruckles  or  M'Swiney's  Bay,  and  Teelin  harbour, 
suitable  for  small  vessels,  are  arms  of  the  fine  inlet  of  Donegal 
Bay.  The  western  shore  is  beautified  by  the  indentations  of 
Loughros  Beg,  Gweebana,  Trawenagh  and  Inishfree  Bays.  On 
the  north  is  Shcephaven,  within  which  is  Dunfanaghy  Bay,  where 
the  largest  ships  may  lie  in  safety,  as  they  may  also  In  Mulroy 
Bay  and  Lough  SwUly  farther  cast.  Lough  Foyle,  which  divides 
Donegal  from  Londonderry,  is  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  but  it 
shallow  and  in  part  dry  at  ebb  tide,  contracted  at  its  entrance, 
and  encumbered  with  shoals.  A  few  miles  west  of  Malbi  Head, 
the  most  northeriy  point  of  the  mainland  of  Ireland,  the  varied 
and  extensive  Lough  Swilly  runs  far  into  the  interior.  From 
these  two  loughs  much  land  has  been  redaimed.  Numerous 
islandsandrocksstudthecoast.  The  largest  island  is  North  Aran, 
about  IS  m.  in  drcnmference,  with  a  lofty  hill  in  its  centre,  and  a 
gradual  declivity  down  to  the  sea.  On  the  northern  coast  a<e 
Tory  Island,  and,  farther  east,  Inisbtrahull,  the  ultima  TkvU  ot 
Ireland.    The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  obtain  a  precarious 
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VveUhaad  by  fishing,  kelp-buiniiig  aHd  nide  husbandly,  but  are 
often  nducol  to  eitreme  destitution. 

Mountains  and  irtegular  gioups  of  highlands  occupy  the  whole 
interior  of  the  county,  and  a  consideTable  portion  is  bog  and  moor- 
land. Errigal  mountain  in  the  north-west  attains  an  elevation  of 
3466  ft  and  commands  from  its  summit  a  fine  view  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  country.  In  its  vicinity,  the  Denyveagh 
mountains  reach  i>40  ft.  in  Slieve  Snaght;  Muckish  is  1197  ft; 
in  the  south  Bluestack  reaches  1219  ft;  and  in  the  Innishowen 
peninsula  between  Loughs  Swilly  and  Foyle,  another  Slieve 
Snaght  is  9019  ft  in  elevation.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the 
north  coast  of  Donegal  Bay  stands  Slieve  League,  whose  western 
flank  consists  of  a  mighty  cliff,  descending  almost  sheer  to  the 
Atlantic,  exhibiting  beautiful  variegated  colouring,  and  reaching 
an  extreme  height  of  197}  ft  From  these  details  it  will  appear 
that  the  scenery  of  the  highlands  and  the  sea-coast  often  attain  a 
character  of  savage  and  romantic  grandeur;  whereas  the  eastern 
and  southern  portions  are  generally  less  elevated  and  more  fertile, 
but  still  possess  considerable  beauty.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  surface,  however,  is  occupied  by  bogs,  and  entirely  destitute 
of  timber. 

I  With  the  exception  of  the  tidal  river  Foyle,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  thb  county  and  Tyrone  and  Londonderry, 
the  rivers,  though  numerous,  are  of  small  size.  The  branches  of 
the  Foyle  which  rise  in  Donegal  are  the  Derg,  issuing  from  Lough 
Derg,  and  the  Finn,  rising  in  the  beautiful  little  lake  of  the  same 
name  in  the  highlands,  and  passing  through  some  of  the  best 
cultivated  land  in  the  county.  The  Foyle,  augmented  by  their 
contributions,  and  by  those  of  several  other  branches  from  the 
counties  Tyrone  and  Londonderry,  proceeds  northward,  dis- 
charging its  waters  into  the  southern  extremity  of  Lough  Foyle, 
at  the  city  of  Londonderry.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  large 
burden  to  thb  place,  and  thence  by  lighters  of  fifty  tons  as  far  as 
Lifford.  Boats  of  fourteen  tons  can  proceed  up  the  Finn  river  as 
far  as  Castlefinn.  The  fine  river  Erne  flows  from  Lough  Erne 
through  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county  into  the  southern 
extremity  of  Donegal  Bay.  Its  navigation  is  prevented  by  a  fall 
of  13  ft.,  generally  called  the  Salman  Leap,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ballyshannon,  and  by  rapids  between  Ballyshannon  and 
Belleek,  on  the  confines  of  Co.  Fermanagh.  The  Gweebarra,  the 
Owenea,  and  the  Eask  are  the  only  other  streams  of  any  note. 
Lakes  are  very  nimierous  in  Donegal.  The  most  remarkable,  and 
also  the  largest,  is  Lough  Derg,  comprising  within  its  waters 
several  islets,  on  one  of  which,  Station  Island,  is  the  cave 
named  St  Patrick's  Purgatory,  a  celebrated  place  of  resort  for 
pilgrims  and  devotees.  The  circumference  of  the  lake  is  about 
9  m.,  and  the  extent  of  the  island  to  which  the  pilgrims  are 
ferried  over  is  less  than  i  acre.  The  landscape  round  Lough 
Derg  b  desolate  and  sombre  fai  the  extreme,  barren  moors  and 
heathy  hills  surrounding  it  on  all  sides.  Salmon,  sea-trout  and 
brown  trout  afford  sport  in  most  of  the  rivers  and  loughs,  and 
Glenties  for  the  Owenea  river,  and  Gweedore  for  the  Oady,  in  the 
west;  Killybegs  for  the  Eanymore  and  Eask,  in  the  south;  and 
Rathmelton  and  Rosapenna  for  the  Owencarrow  and  Leannan, 
in  the  north,  may  be  mentioned  as  centres.  Ballyshannon  and 
Bundoran,  in  the  extreme  south,  are  centres  for  the  Erne  and 
other  waters  outside  the  county. 

Gerfow.— The  dominant  feature  in  the  geology  of  thb  county  w 
the  iiorth.east  and  aouth-weat  strike  forced  upon  the  older  rocks 
during  earth-movemenu  that  set  in  at  the  ckjee  of  Silunan  times. 
The  granite  that  forms  characteristically  the  core  of  the  folds  is 
probably  of  the  same  age  as  that  of  Lcinstcr,  or  may  possibly  repre- 
sent older  igneous  masses,  brought  Into  a  general  parallelism  during 
the  main  epoch  of  stres*.  The  oldest  rccogniiable  senes  01  rocks 
is  the  I>alradian,  and  its  quarUites  form  the  white  summits  of 
Muckish,  Errigal  and  Aghla.  The  Intruding  granite,  which  pre- 
dominates in  the  north-west,  has  frequently  united  with  the  meta- 
fflorph'ic  series  to  form  composite  gneiss.  In  Ae  southern  ma»  near 
Pettico,  once  leguded  as  Aichaean  and  fundamental,  residual 
'•  eyes "  of  the  homblendic  rocks  that  are  associated  with  the 
Dalradian  series  remain  floating,  as  it  were,  in  the  gneiss.  North  of 
this,  the  country  is  wilder,  consisting  largely  of  mica-schist,  thrmigh 
which  a  pand  mass  of  unfoliated  gramte  rnes  at  Bamesmore.  The 
course  oAhe  Gweebarra,  or  Glen  Besgh.of  the  Gleodowan  moo  ntjins, 
■nd  the  AgbU  ridge,  have  all  been  determuicd  by  the  gcaetal  strike 


inqaatedtothceouiitiy.  At  Donegal  Bay  the  Lower  Carbonifefons 
sandstone  and  iinicstoiie  come  in  as  a  synclinal,  and  the  limestone 
extends  to  Bundoran.  Small  Carboniferous  outliers  on  the  summits 
of  the  great  diff  of  Slieve  League  show  the  former  extension  o(  these 
strata.  Bog  iron-occ  u  raised  as  a  gas-purifier;  and  talc-schist  has 
been  workedfor  steatite  at  Crohy  Head.  In  most  parts  of  the  west 
the  patches  Of  glacial  drift  form  the  only  agricultural  land.  The 
fine-grained  sandstone  of  Mount  Charles  near  Donegal  is  a  well- 
known  building  stone,  and  the  granites  of  the  north-west  have 
attracted  much  attention. 

/ndiufrKi.— The  modes  of  agriculture  present  little  that  b 
peculiar  to  the  county,  and  the  spade  still  supplies  the  place 
of  the  plough  where  the  rocky  nature  of  the  surface  prevents 
the  application  of  the  latter  implement.  The  soil  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  county,  i.t.  the  granite,  quartz  and  mica  slate 
dbtricts,  b  thin  and  cold,  while  that  on  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone b  warm  and  friable.  Owing  to  the  boggy  nature  of  the  soil, 
agriculture  has  not  made  much  progress,  although  in  certain 
dbtricts  (Gweedore,  for  instance)  much  land  has  been  brought 
imder  cidtivation  through  the  enterprise  of  the  proprietors. 
Roughly  speaking,  however,  about  45  %  of  the  land  is  waste, 
35  %  pasture  and  15  %  tillage.  Wheat  and  barley  are  quite 
an  inconsiderable  crop,  and  in  thb  as  well  as  in  other  respects 
J)onegaI  b  much  behind  the  rest  of  Vkter  in  the  extent  of  its 
crops.  It  bears,  however,  a  more  favourable  comparison  as 
regards  its  live  stock,  as  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry  are  exten^vdy 
kept 

In  Donegal,  as  in  other  counties  of  Ulster,  the  Imen  roanu- 
facttue  affords  employment  to  a  number  of  inhabitants,  especially 
at  Raphoe,  while  the  manufacture  of  excellent  homespun,  woollen 
stockings  and  worked  muslin  b  carried  on  pretty  extensively. 
The  trade  in  these  manufactures  and  in  the  domestic  produce 
of  the  county  finds  its  principal  outlets  through  the  port  of 
Londonderry  and  the  inland  town  of  Strabane,  Co.  Tyrone. 
The  deq>-sea  fisheries  are  imporUnt,  and  are  centred  at  Killybegs, 
Gweedore  and  Rathmullen.  The  salmon  fishery  b  also  prose- 
cuted to  a  considerable  extant,  the  principal  seats  of  the  trade 
being  at  Ballysharmon  and  Letterkenny. 

The  railway  system  includes  the  County  Donegal  railway  from 
Londonderry  south-west  to  Donegal  town  and  KHIybcgs,  with 
branches  to  Glenties,  a  village  near  the  west  coast,  and  to 
Ballyshannon;  and  the  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly,  serving 
Letterkenny,  and  continuing  to  Burtonport  with  a  branch  north 
to  Bunciana,  a  watering-place  on  Lough  Swilly,  and  Cardonagh 
in  the  Innishowen  peninsula.  From  Letterkenny  the  line  con- 
tinues to  Dunfanaghy  on  the  north  coast,  thence  to  Gweedore 
and  Burtonport 

PoptioHon  and  AdmuUtlration.— The  population  (185.635  >n 
1891 ;  I73,73>  in  1901)  decreases  less  seriously  than  in  most  Irish 
counties,  thotigb  the  proportion  of  emigrants  b  large.  About 
78  %  of  the  population  b  Roman  Catholic,  and  almost  the  whole 
b  rural.  The  native  Erse  naturally  dies  out  slowly  in  thb  remote 
county,  and  the  Donegal  dialect  b  said  to  be  the  purest  in  the 
Irish  language.  The  towns  are  small  in  extent  and  importance. 
LiSotd  (pop.  446),  the  county  town,  b  practically  a  suburb 
of  Strabane,  in  the  neighbouring  Co.  Tyrone.  Ballyshannon 
(> 359)  on  the  river  Erne,  Letterkenny  (23  70)  at  the  head  of  Lough 
SinUy,  and  Donegal  (1214)  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  that  name, 
are  the  other  principal  towns.  The  prindpal  watering-places  are 
Moville  on  Lough  Foyle,  Buncrana  and  Rathmelton  on  Lough 
Swilly;  whUe,  following  the  coast  from  north  to  south,  Rosapenna, 
Dunfanaghy,  Gweedore,  Dungloe  and  Ardara,  with  Bundoran 
in  the  extreme  south,  are  seaside  villages  frequently  visited. 
Resorts  deserving  mention  for  the  attractive  scenery  for  which 
they  are  centres,  are— Ardara,  on  the  Owenea  river,  .where  the 
clifls  of  the  neighbouring  coast  are  particubrly  fine;  Carrick, 
Malin  Head,  the  beautiful  land-locked  bay  of  Mulroy,  Narin  on 
Boylagh  Bay,  Portsalon  on  Lough  Swilly,  and  Stranorlar,  a  small 
market  town  near  the  fine  mountain  pass  of  Bameamore. 

Donegal  contaim  seven  baronies  and  fifty  parishes.  Assizes 
are  held  at  Lifford,  and  quarter  sessions  at  Ballyshannon,  Bun- 
crana, Donegal,  Cardonagh,  Glenties,  Letterkenny  and  Lifford. 
I  The  ctiunty  b  ia  the  Protestant  dioceses  of  Clogher  and  Demr, 
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and  the  Roman  CathoHc  dioceaes  of  Rapboe,  Clogjier  and  Deny. 
The  county  returned  twelve  members  to  the  Irish  parliament; 
after  the  Union  it  returned  two;  but  it  is  now  divided  into  north, 
east,  south  and  west  divisions,  each  returning  one  member. 

History  and  Antiquities. — The  greater  part  of  Donegal  was 
anciently  called  Tyroonndl  (f.«.)  or  the  country  of  ConaU;  and 
it  was  sometimes  called  O'Donnell's  country,  after  the  head 
chieftains  of  the  district.  This  district  was  formed  into  the 
county  of  Donegal  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1585, 
by  the  lord^lcputy  Sir  John  Perrott.  The  most  noteworthy 
architectural  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  county  are  to  be  found 
at  the  head. of  Lough  Swilly,  where,  situated  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill  80}  ft.  high,  some  remarkable  remains  exist  of  a  fortress 
or  palace  of  the  northern  Irish  kings.  These  are  known  as  the 
Grianan  of  Aileach,  and  evidently  date  from  a  period  prior  to  the 
1 2th  century.  On  Tory  Island  there  are  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  a  round  tower'aiid  some  other  interesting  remains.  Numerous 
ruins  of  ancient  castles  along  the  coast  prove  that  much  attention 
was  formeriy  paid  to  the  defence  of  the  country  from  invasion. 
The  principal  are — Kilbarron  Castle,  an  andeot  stronghold  of 
the  O'Cletys,  near  Ballyshannon;  Donegal  Castle,  built  by  the 
(yDonneUs,  anciently  their  chief  residence,  and  now  a  fine  ruin 
standing  close  to  the  water's  edge;  Burt  Castle,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Swilly  by  Sir  Cahir 
O'Dogherty,  to  whom  is  also  attributed  the  erection  of  Green 
Castle,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  clan  on  Lough  Foyle.  Near 
the  Castle  of  Doe,  or  H'Swiney's  Castk,  at  Horn  Head,  Is  a 
natural  perforation  in  the  roof  of  a  cave,  called  M'Swiney's  Gun, 
formed  by  the  workings  of  the  ocean  into  the  overhanging  cliff. 
When  the  wind  blows  due  north,  and  the  tide  is  at  half  flood,  the 
gun  is  seen  to  spout  up  jets  of  water  to  a  height  of  xoo  ft.,  attended 
with  explosions  heard  occasionally  in  favourable  weather  at  an 
immense  distance.  Gulmore  Fort,  on  the  coast  of  Lough  Swilly, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  CVDoghertys,  having  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  ciown,  was  granted  in  1609  to  the 
corporation  of  London.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged  or  rebuilt, 
and  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  celebrated  siege  of  Derry. 
Traces  of  religious  houses,  some  existing  only  in  traditionary  or 
documental  records,  are  also  numerous,  llie  ruins  of  that  of 
Donegal,  founded  in  1474,  afford  proofs  of  its  andent  grandeni. 
At  Raphoe,  5  m.  N.W.  of  Lifford,  is  the  cathedral  of  a  former 
diocese  united  to  that  of  Derry  in  1835. 

DONBGAl,  a  small  seaport  and  market  town  of  Co.  Donegal, 
Ireland  (not,  as  its  name  wouM  suggest,  the  county  town,  which 
is  Lifford),  in  the  south  parliamentary  division,  at  the  head  of 
Donegal  Bay,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eask,  on  the  Donegal 
railway.  Pop.  (tgoi)  1214.  Its  trade  in  agricultural  produce 
is  hampered  by  the  nnsatisbctofy  cohdition  of  its  harbour,  the 
approach  to  which  is  beset  with  shoals.  Here  are  the  ruins  of 
a  fine  Jacobean  castle,  occupying  the  site  of  a  fortress  of  the 
O'Donnells  of  Tyrconnell,  but  built  by  Sir  Basil  Brooke  in  tiio. 
There  are  also  considerable  remains  of  a  Ftandacan  monastery, 
founded  in  1474  by  one  of  the  O'Donnells,  and  hen  were  compiled 
the  famous  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  a  record  of  Irish 
history  completed  in  1636  by  one  Michsid  O'Clery  and  his 
coadjutors.  There  is  a  chalybeate  well  near  the  town,  and  7}  m. 
S.,  at  Ballintra,  a  smaO  stream  forms  a  series  of  limestone  caverns 
known  as  the  Pullins.  Donegal  received  a  charter  from  James  I., 
and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  The  name  b 
said  to  signify  the  "  fortress  of  the  foreigners,"  and  to  allude  to  a 
settlement  by  the  Northmen. 

DOHBLSON,  FORT,  an  entrenched  camp  at  Dover,  Tennessee, 
V.S.A.,  erected  by  the  Confederates  in  the  Civil  War  to  guard  the 
lower  Cumberland  river,  and  taken  by  the  Federals  on  the  i6th  of 
February  i86>.  It  consisted  of  two  continuous  lines  of  entrench- 
ments on  the  land  side,  and  water  batteries  commanding  the  rivet. 
After  the  capture  (Feb.  6)  of  Foft  Henry  on  the  lower  Tennessee 
the  Union  army  (three  divisions)  under  Brigadier-General  U.  S. 
Grant  marched  overland  to  invest  Donelson,  and  the  gunboat 
flotilla  (Commodore  A.  H.  Foote)  descended  the  Tennessee  and 
ascended  the  Cumberland  to  meet  him.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
the  Confederate  commander  in  Kentncky,  bad  thrown  a  large 


garrison  under  General  Floyd  into  Doodson,  and  Grant  wis  At 
first  outnumbered;  though  continually  reinforced,  the  latter  had 
at  no  time  more  than  three  men  to  the  Confederates'  two.  The 
troops  of  both  sides  were  untrained  but  eager. 

On  the  1 2II1  and  tjth  of  February  1862  the  Union  divisions, 
skirmishing  heavily,  took  up  their  positions  investing  the  fort, 
and  on  the  14th  Foote's  gunboats  attacked  the  water  batteries. 
The  latter  received  a  severe  repulse,  Foote  himself  being  amongst 
the  wounded,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Confederates  detemined 
to  cut  their  way  through  Grant's  lines.  On  the  15th  General 
Pillow  attacked  the  Federal  division  of  McClernand  and  drove  it 
off  the  Nashville  road;  having  done  this,  however,  he  halted, 
and  even  retired.  Grant  ordered  Gentral  C  F.  Smith's  division 
to  assault  a  part  of  the  lines  which  had  been  denuded  of  its 
defenders  in  order  to  reinforce  Pillow.  Smith  personally  led  his 
young  volunteers  in  the  charge  and  carried  all  before  him.  The 
Confederates  returning  from  the  sortie  were  quite  unable  to  shake 
his  hold  on  the  captured  works,  and.  Grant  having  reinforced 
McClernand  with  Lew  Wallace's  division,  these  two  generals 
reoccupied  the  lost  position  on  the  Nashville  road.  On  the  i6th, 
the  two  senior  Confederate  generals  Floyd  and  Pillow  having 
escaped  by  steamer,  the  infantry  left  in  the  fort  under  General 
S.  B.  Buckner  surrendered  unconditionally.  The  Confederate 
cavalry  imder  Colonel  Forrest  made  its  escape  by  road.  The 
prisoners  numbered  about  15,000  out  of  an  original  total  of 
18,000. 

pONOA<  a  Bantu  word  for  a  ravine,  narrow  waterconne  oc 
guily  formed  by  the  action  of  water.  Adopted  by  the  European 
residents  of  South  Africa  from  the  Kaffirs,  the  use  of  the  word 
has  been  extended  by  English  writers  to  ravines  or  watercourses 
of  the  nature  indicated  in  various  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
almost  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  Uur,  which,  however,  also  means 
the  dry  bed  of  a  stream,  or  a  stream  flowing  through  a  ravine. 
Tlie  Indian  word  mdlah  (properly  a  watercourse)  has  also  the 
same  significance.  The  three  words  are  often  used  interchange- 
ably by  English  writers. 

DONQOU,  a  muiiria  (province)  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  SudaiL- 
It  lies  wholly  within  the  region  known  as  Nubia  and  extends  along 
both  banks  of  the  Nile  from  about  18°  N.  to  20°  N.  The  rainfall 
is  very  slight,  and  the  area  of  fertility  is  mainly  confined  to 
the  lands  watered  by  the  Nile,  Beyond  stretches  eastward  the 
Nubian  desert,  westward  the  Libyan  desert.  The  Wadi  el  Kab 
(Gab),  west  of  and  parallel  to  the  Nile,  contains,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  arable  land.  TUs  wadi,  which  is  some  63  m.  long,  obtains 
water  by  percolation  from  the  Nile.  'Farther  west  is  the  extensive 
plateau  of  Jebel  Abiad,  and  beyond,  some  250  m.  due  west  ot 
Dcbba,  is  Bir  Natron,  ot  Bir  Sultan,  a  valley  whence  natron  is 
obtained.  In  this  desert  legion  is  found  the  addax,  the  rarest 
of  Sudan  antelopes.  The  chief  grain  crops  are  durra  and  barley, 
and  date  palms  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  province  is  also 
noted  for  a  breed  of  strong,  hardy  horses.  The  largest  town 
is  Dongola,  but  the  administrative  headquarters  of  the  mudiria 
are  at  New  Merawi  (Merowe,  Meroe) ,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
below  the  4th  cataract.  Other  towns,  also  on  the  Nile,  are  Debba 
and  Korti,  whence  start  caravan  routes  to  Kordofan  and 
Omdurmaa.  At  Jebel  Barkal,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merawi, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  mudiria,  are  ancient  rtiins  (see  Sudan: 
AH^Batl'i')-  Old  Menwi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  Sanam  Abu  Dom,  on  the  left  bank,  indicate  the  site  of 
the  EthiofHan  dty  of  Napata.  From  Karehna,  on  the  right  or 
northern  bank  of  the  Nite,  6  m.  above  New  Merawi,  a  railway 
(opened  in  March  1906)  runs  to  Aba  Hamed,  whence  there  b 
railway  connexion  with  the  Red  Sea,  Khartum  and  ^ypt 
From  Kareima  downstream  the  Nile  is  navigable  to  Kerma, 
just  above  the  3rd  cataract.  Between  jBgi  and  r904  a  rail- 
way tan  between  Kerma  and  Wadi  Haifa.  In  the  last-named 
year  this  railway  was  dosed.  It  had  been  built  for  pureijr 
military  purposes  and  was  untemunentive  as  a  commeric^ 
undertaking. 

The  Dongolese  (Dongolawi,  Danaglas,  Danagalehs)  are 
Nubas  in  type  and  language,  but  have  a  large  admUture  of  Arab, 
Turk  and  other  blood.    They  are  graat  agriculturists  and  keca 
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tn(lcn,aiKlirerenotoriou>dave-dcalera.  South  of  OMDongoU 
the  inhabitant!  are  not  Nubians  but  Shagia  (f  .*.),  and  the  NnUao 
tongue  is  replaced  by  Arabic  O!  the  nonud  deMrt  tribei  the 
cMe{  are  the  Hawawir  and  Kabbabish. 

The  country  now  forming  the  mudiria  was  ooce  part  of  the 
ancieot  empire  of  Ethiopia  (7.t.)>  Napata  being  one  of  its  capital 
dties.  From  about  the  beginning  of  tlie  Christian  era  the 
chid  tribe*  in  the  region  immediately  south  of  Egypt  were  the 
BlemmyeaandtheNobatae.  Tlie  last  named  beoune  converted 
to  Christianity  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  through 
the  instrumentality,  it  is  stated,  of  the  empress  Theodora.  A 
chieftain  of  the  Nobatae,  named  Silko,  between  the  middle  and 
the  dose  of  that  century,  conquered  the  Blemmyes,  founded  a 
new  itate,  apparently  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  southern  Meroe 
(Bakarawiya),  made  Christianity  the  offidai  rdigidn  of  the 
country,  and  fixed  his  capital  at  (Old)  Dongola.  This  state,  now 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Dongola,  lasted 
for  eight  or  nine  hundred  yean.  Though  lateln  reaching  Nubia, 
Christianity,  after  the  wars  of  Silko,  spread  rapidly,  ud  when 
the  Arab  conquerors  of  Egypt  sought  to  subdue  Nubia  also  they 
met  with  stout  resistance.  Dongola,  however,  was  captured  by 
the  Moslems  in  659,  and  the  oountiy  laid  under  tribute  (ioJU)— 
400  men  having  to  be  sent  yearly  to  Egypt.  This  tribute  was 
paid  when  it  could  be  enforced;  at  periods  the  Nubians  gained 
the  upper  hand,  as  in  737  when  Cyriacus,  their  then  king,  marched 
into  Egypt  with  a  large  army  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the 
Copts.  There  is  a  record  of  an  cmbaMy  sent  by  a  king 
Zacharias  In  the  9th  century  to  Bagdad  concerning  the  tribute, 
while  by  the  dose  of  the  loth  centuty  the  Nubians  seem  to  have 
regained  almost  complete  independence.  They  did  not,  however, 
possess  any  part  of  the  Red  Sea  coast,  which  was  hdd  by  the 
Egyptians,  who,  during  the  9th  and  loth  centuries,  worknl  the 
emerald  and  gold  mines  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  The 
kingdom,  acrording  to  the  Armenian  historian  Abu  Salih,  was 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition  in  the  nth  century.  It  then 
extended  from  Assuan  southward  to  the  4th  cataract,  and 
contained  several  large  dties.  Gold  and  copper  mines  were 
worked.  The  liturgy  used  was  in  Greek.  In  11 73  Shams 
■ddaula,  a  brother  of  Saladin,  attacked  the  Nubians,  captured 
the  dty  of  Ibrim  (Primis),  and  among  other  deeds  destroyed 
'700  pigs  found  therein.  The  Egyptians  then  retired,  and  for 
about  100  years  the  country  was  at  peace.  In  1275  the 
Mamduke  sultan  Bibars  aided  a  rebel  prince  to  oust  his  uncle 
from  the  throne  of  Nubia;  the  sultans  Kalaun  and  Nasir  also 
tent  expeditions  to  Dongola,  which  was  several  times  captured. 
Though  willing  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Moslems,  the  Nubians 
clung  tenadoudy  to  Christianity,  and,  despite  the  raids  to  which 
the  country  was  subjected,  it  appears  during  the  nth  and  13th 
Icenturies  to  have  been  fairiy  prosperous.  No  serious  attempt  was 
knade  by  the  Egyptians  to  penetrate  south  of  Napata,  nor  is  it 
certain  how  far  south  of  that  place  the  authority  of  the  Dongola 
kingdom  (sometimes  known  as  Hukana)  extended.  It  was 
neighboured  on  the  south  by  another  Christian  state,  Aloa  (Aiwa), 
jrith  its  capital  Soba  on  the  Blue  Nile. 

Cut  off  more  and  more  from  free  intercourse  with  the  Copts 
]n  Egypt,  the  Nubian  Christians  at  length  began  to  embrace 
Jewish  and  Mahommcdan  doctrines;  the  decay  of  the  state  was 
hastened  by  dissensions  between  Mukarra  and  Aloa.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Nubians  were  strong  enough  to  invade  upper  Egypt 
during  the  reign  of  Nawaya  Krestos  (1342-1372).  because  the 
governor  of  Cairo  had  thrown  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
into  prison.  The  date  usually  assigned  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Christian  kingdom «» 1351.  Only  the  northern  part  of  thecountiy 
(as  far  as  the  3rd  cataract)  came  under  the  rule  of  Egypt.  Never- 
theless, according  to  Leo  Africanus,  at  the  close  of  the  isth 
century  Christianity  and  native  states  still  survived  in  Nubia, 
and  In  the  16th  century  the  Nubians  sent  messengers  to  Abyssinia 
to  Father  Alvarez,  begging  him  to  appoint  priests  to  administer 
the  sacraments  to  them— a  request  with  which  he  was  not  able 
to  comply.  Thereafter  the  Nubian  Church  is  without  records. 
The  Moslems  may  have  extinguished  it  in  blood,  for  the  region 
between  Dongola  and  Sbendi  appean  to  have  been  depopulated. 


Between  Assuan  and  Hanndc  the  Turks  introduced  in  the 
i6th  century  numben  of  Bosnians,  whose  descendants  ruled 
the  district,  paying  but  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Porte.  At 
Ibrim,  Mahass,  and  daewhere  along  the  banks  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  Nile,  they  built  castles,  now  in  ruins.  South  of  Hannck 
the  kings  of  Sennar  becarne  overlords  of  the  country.  As  the 
power  of  the  Sennari  declined,  the  nomad  Shagia  for  Shaikiyeh) 
attained  pre-eminence  in  the  Dongola  district. 

About  i8ia  Mamdukes  fledng  from  Mchemet  All,  the  pasha 
of  Esypt>  made  themsdvcs  masters  of  part  of  the  country, 
destroying  the  old  capital  and  building  a  new  one  lower  down  the 
Nile.  In  tSso  both  Mamdukes  and  Shagia  were  conquered  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  Dongola  province  annexed  to  EgypL 
In  consequence  of  the  rising  of  the  Dervishes  Egypt  evacuated 
Dongola  In  1886.  The  attempt  to  set  up  an  independent  govern- 
ment failed,  and  the  Dervishes  hdd  the  town  until  September 
1896,  when  it  was  reoccupied  by  an  Egyptian  force. 

See  T.  L.  Burckhardt,  Tranh  in  Nubia  (London,  iSlo) ;  Naum 
Bey  Snucair,  Tit  Hisimy  and  Ctompky  0}  At  Sudan  (in  Arabic, 
3  vob.,  Cairo,  1903) :  £.  A.  WaUU  Budge,  Tkt  Btyptian  Sudan 
(3  vols.,  London,  1907). 

DONOOLA,  a  town  of  the  Angfc>-Egyptian  Sudan,  which  givea 
its  name  to  a  mudiiia>  It  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
about  45  m.  above  the  3rd  cataract,  in  19°  ro'  N.,  30°  29'  E. 
Pop.  about  to,ooo.  It  is  1082  m.  S.  of  Cairo  by  river  and  638  m. 
N.  of  Khartum  by  the  same  route.  Its  commerical  outlet, 
however,  ik  Port  Sudan,  on  the  Red  Sea,  600  m.  E.S.E.  by 
steamer  and  railway.  It  is  a  thriving,  well-built  town;  an 
important  agricultural  and  trading  centre.  Lignite  is  found  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Nile  opposite  the  town.  Founded  c.  rSt  >  by 
Mamdukes  who  fled  to  Nubia  from  the  persecutions  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  the  town  is  called  Dongola  Makara  (New  Dongola)  to 
distinguish  it  from  Dongola  Agusa  (Old  Dongola),  which  it 
supplanted.  It  is  also  called  H  Ordi  (the  barracks),  a 
reminiscence  of  the  buildings  erected  by  the  Egyptians  after 
thdr  occupation  of  the  town  in  tSso.  lie  Mahdi  Mahommed 
Ahmed  was  a  luitive  of  Dongola.  In  t884-t885  the  town  was 
the  base  of  the  British  troops  in  their  advance  on  Khartum. 

Dongola  Agtua,  75  m.  upstream  from  New  Dongola,  now  a 
heap  of  ruins,  was  the  capital  of  the  Nubian  state  usually  called 
the  Christian  kingdom  of  Dongola.  An  Arab  historian  of  the  1 1  th 
century  describes  it  as  a  large  dty  with  many  churches,  6ne 
houses  and  wide  streets.  It  is  said  to  have  been  finally  destroyed 
by  the  Mamelukes.  On  a  hill  near  the  ruins  is  a  mosque  in  which 
is  an  Arabic  inscription  stating  that  the  building  was  opened  "  on 
the  20th  Rabi  el  Aneh  in  the  year  717  (June  t,  1317  A.o.)  after 
the  victory  of  Sefeddin  Abdallah  en  Nasir  over  the  Infidels." 

OONIZBITt,  QAETANO  (1798-1848),  Itah'an  musical  composer, 
was  bora  at  Bergamo  in  1798,  the  son  of  a  government  ofSdal 
of  limited  means.  Originally  destined  for  the  bar,  he  showed  at 
an  early  age  a  strong  taste  for  art.  At  first,  strangely  enough, 
he  mistook  architecture  for  his  vocation,  and  only  after  an 
nnsuccessful  trial  in  that  direction  did  he  discover  his  tea]  talent 
He  entered  the  conservatoire  of  his  native  dty,  where  he  studied 
under  Simon  Mayr,  the  fertile  operatic  composer.  His  second 
master  was  Mattd,  the  head  master  of  the  celebrated  music 
school  of  Bologna,  where  Donisctti  resided  for  three  yeara. 
After  his  return  to  Bergamo  the  young  composer  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  dramatic  music,  but  his  father  insisted  upon 
his  giving  lessons  with  a  view  to  immediate  gain.  The  disputes 
arising  from  this  cause  ultimatdy  led  to  Donizetti's  enlisting 
in  the  army.  But  this  desperate  step  proved  beneficial  against 
an  expectation.  The  regiment  was  quartered  at  Venice,  and  here 
the  young  composer's  first  dramatic  attempt,  an  opera  called 
Enrico  comte  di  Borgapia,  saw  the  light  in  1818. 
'  The  success  of  this  work,  and  of  a  second  opera  brought  out 
in  the  following  year,  estabUshcd  Donizetti's  reputation.  He 
obtained  his  discharge  from  the  army,  and  henceforth  his  operas 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  and  uninterrupted  succession  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  a  year.  Although  he  had  to  contend 
successivdy  with  two  such  dangerous  rivals  as  Rossini  and 
Bellini,  be  succeeded  in  taking  firm  hold  of  the  public,  and  th* 
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brilliant  receptton  aecoitled  to  Us  Anmi  Boltua  at  Milan  carried 
hit  name  beyond  the  limits  of  his  ovncounliy.  Ini8j5  Donizetti 
went  for  the  first  time  to  Paris,  where,  however,  his  Marine 
PalUro  failed  to  hold  its  own  against  Bellini's  PutUani,  then 
recently  produced  at  (he  Thiltie  Italien.  The  disappointed 
composer  went  to  Naples,  where  the  enormous  success  of  his 
iMcia  di  Lammernuor  consoled  him  for  his  failute  in  Paris.  For 
Naples  he  wrote  a  number  of  works,  none  of  which  is  worth 
notice.  In  1840  the  censorship  refused  to  pass  his  PoUtUo,  an 
Italian  venion  of  Comeille's  Polyeuctt,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  disgusted  composer  once  more  left  his  country  for  Paris. 
Here  he  produced  at  the  Opira  Comique  bis  most  popular  open. 
La  Fill*  du  rlpment,  but  again  with  little  success.  It  was  not  til] 
after  the  work  had  made  the  round  of  the  theatres  of  Germany 
and  Italy  that  the  Parisians  reconsidered  their  unfavourable 
verdict.  A  serious  opera,  /.a  Ifartyri,  produced  about  the  same 
time  with  the  Daufkler  0/  Ike  Setimml,  was  equally  unsuccessful, 
and  it  was  reserved  to  La  Fmorila,  generally  considered  as 
Donizetti's  masterpiece,  to  break  the  evil  spell.  His  next  im- 
portant work,  Liiida  di  Clumoimix,  was  written  for  Vienna, 
where  it  was  received  most  favourably  in  1842,  and  the  same 
success  accompanied  the  production  of  Don  Patqaalt  after 
Donizetti's  return  to  Paris  in  1843.  Soon  aitci  this  event  the 
first  signs  of  a  fatal  disease,  caused  to  a  great  extent  by  overwork, 
began  to  show  themselves.  The  utter  failure  of  Doh  SdmUan, 
a  large  opera  produced  soon  aftet  />M  Pasguale,  is  said  to  have 
hastened  the  catastrophe.  A  paralytic  stroke  in  1S44  deprived 
Donizetti  of  his  reason;  for  four  years  he  lingered  on  in  a  state 
of  mental  and  physical  prostration.  A  visit  to  his  country  was 
proposed  as  a  last  resource,  but  he  reached  bis  native  place  only 
to  die  there  on  the  ist  of  April  r848. 

The  sum  total  of  his  operas  amounts  to  sixty-four.  The  laife 
number  of  his  works  accounts  for  many  of  their  chief  defects. 
His  rapidity  of  working  made  all  revision  impossible.  It  is  said 
that  he  once  wrote  the  instrumentation  of  a  whole  opera  within 
thirty  hours,  a  time  hardly  sufficient,  one  would  think,  to  put 
the  notes  on  paper.  And  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  more 
elaboration  would  have  essentially  improved  his  worii;  for  the 
last  act  of  the  Fatmla,  infinitely  superior  to  the  preceding  ones, 
is  also  said  to  have  been  the  product  of  a  single  night 

There  is  a  strange  parallelism  observable  in  tl)e  lives  of  Rossini, 
Bellini  and  DonizettL  They  had  no  sooner  established  their 
reputations  on  the  Italian  stage  than  they  left  their  own  country 
for  Paris,  at  that  time  the  centre  of  the  musical  world.  All  three 
settled  in  France,  and  all  three  were  anxious  to  adapt  the  style 
of  their  music  to  the  taste  and  artistic  traditions  of  their  adopted 
country.  The  difference  which  exists  between  Rossini's  Teli  and 
his  Semiramide  may,  although  in  a  less  strikifig  degree,  be  noticed 
between  Donizetti's  FUle  du  rlpment  and  one  of  his  earlier 
Italian  operas.  But  here  the  parallel  ends.  As  regards  artistic 
genius  Donizetti  can  by  no  means  be  compared  with  his  illustrious 
countrymen.  He  has  little  of  Bellini's  melancholy  sweetness,  less 
of  Rossini's  sparkle,  and  is  all  but  devoid  of  spontaneous  dramatic 
impulse.  For  these  shortcomings  he  atones  by  a  considerable 
though  by  no  means  extraordinary  store  of  fluent  melody,  and 
by  his  rare  skill  in  writing  for  the  voice.  The  duet  in  the  last 
a'ct  of  the  Fawrila  and  the  ensemble  in  Ltuia  following  upon  the 
signing  of  the  contract,  are  masterpieces  of  concerted  .music  in 
the  Italian  style.  These  advantages,  together  with  considerable 
power  of  humorous  delineation,  as  evinced  in  Den  PasquaU  and 
L'Elisir  d'amon,  must  account  for  the  unimpaired  vitality  of 
many  of  his  works  on  the  stage. 

DONJON  (from  a  Late  Lat.  accusative  form  damnitmem, 
connected  with  domnus  or  deminus,  a  lord),  the  French  term 
for  the  keep  of  a  medieval  castle,  used  now  in  distinction  to 
"  dungeon  "  (f.t.),  the  prison,  which  is  only  an  anglicized 
spelling  (see  also  Keep). 

DON  JUAN,  a  legendary  character,  whose  story  has  found 
currency  in  various  European  countries.  He  was  introduced  into 
formal  literature  in  the  Spanish  El  flurlador  de  SetiUa  y  convidado 
dt  pitdra,  a  pby  which  was  first  printed  at  Barcelona  in  i6]o, 
and  is  usually  attributed  to  Tiiso  de  Molina;  but  the  stoiy  of  a 


profligate  inviting  a  dead  man  to  supper,  and  finding  his  invitar 
tion  accepted,  was  current  before  1630,  and  is  not  peculiar  to 
Spain.  A  Don  Juan  Tenorio  is  said  to  have  frequented  the  court 
of  Peter  the  Cruel,  and  at  a  later  period  another  Don  Juan 
Tenorio,  a  dissolute  gallant,  is  reported  as  living  at  Seville; 
but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  existence,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  Don  Juan  legend  is  based  on  historical  facts. 
It  exists  in  Picaidy  as  Li  Souptr  de  fanUme,  and  variants  of  it 
have  been  found  at  points  so  far  apart  as  Iceland  and  the  Azores; 
the  available  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Don  Juan  is  a  tuiiversal 
type,  that  he  is  the  subject  of  local  myths  in  many  countries, 
that  he  received  bis  name  in  Spain,  and  that  the  Spanish  venioB 
of  his  legend  has  absorbed  certain  elements  from  the  French  stoiy 
of  Robert  the  DeviL  Some  points  of  resemblance  are  observable 
between  £1  Burlador  dt  Setilla  and  Dineros  sen  calidad,  a  pUy  of 
earlier  date  by  Ix>pe  de  Vega;  but  these  resemblances  are  super- 
ficial, and  the  characta  of  Don  Juan,  the  incarnation  of  perverse 
sensuality  and  arrogant  blasphemy,  may  be  considered  as  the 
creation  of  Tina  de  Molina,  though  the  ascription  to  him  of  El 
Bnrlader  de  Seiilla  has  been  disputed.  The  Spanish  drama  was 
apparently  more  popular  in  Italy  than  in  Spain,  and  was  fre- 
quently given  in  pantomime  by  the  Italian  actors,  who  accounted 
for  its  permanent  vogue  by  saying  that  Tirso  de  Molina  had  sold 
his  soul  to  the  devil  for  fame.  A  company  of  these  Italian  mimet 
took  the  story  into  France  in  1657,  and  it  was  dramatized  by 
Dorimond  in  1659  and  by  De  Villiera  in  i66x;  their  attempts 
suggested  Le  Feslin  de  pime  (1665)  to  Moliire,  who,  apparendy 
with  the  Spanish  original  before  his  eyes,  substituted  prose  lor 
verse,  reduced  the  supernatural  element,  and  inteipolated  comic 
effects  completely  out  of  keeping  with  the  earlier  concq>tion. 
Later  adaptations  by  Rosimond  and  Thomas  Corneille  were  even 
less  successfuL  The  story  was  introduced  into  England  by  Sir 
Aston  Cbkain  in  his  unreadable  Troffdy  oJOeid  (1669),  and  was 
the  theme  of  The  Libertine  (1676),  a  dull  and  obscene  {day  by 
Shadwell.  Goldoni's  D,  CwMHNt  Tenorio  osia  It  Dissolute,  based 
upon  the  adaptations  of  MoUire  and  Thomas  Corneille,  is  one  ot 
his  least  interesting  productions.  Tino  de  Molina's  play  was 
recast,  but  not  improved,  by  Antonio  de  Zamora  early  in  the 
i8th  century.  A  hundred  years  later  the  character  of  Don  Juan  . 
was  endowed  with  a  new  name  in  Espronceda's  Esludianle  de 
Salamanea;  Don  Tt\ix  de  Montemar  is  plainly  modelled  on  Don 
Juan  Tenorio,  and  rivals  the  original  in  licentiousness,  impiety 
and  grim  humour.  But  the  most  curious  resuscitation  <^  the 
type  in  Spain  is  the  protagonist  in  Zorrilla's  Don  Juan  Tenorio, 
which  is  usually  played  in  all  large  cities  during  the  first  week  in 
November,  and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  essentially  national 
work.  It  is  In  fact  little  more  than  an  adaptation  of  the  elder 
Dumas'  Don  Juan  de  Uarana,  which,  in  its  turn,  derives  chiefly 
from  Mirim6e's  novel,  Iju  Anus  du  piugaloire.  Less  exotic  are 
Zorrilla's  two  poems  on  the  same  subject — El  Desajle  del  diable 
and  El  Teslifo  de  bronu.  Byron's  Don  Juan  presents  a  Regency 
lady-killer  who  resembles  UUoa's  murderer  in  nothing  but  his 
name. 

The  sustained  popularity  of  the  Don  Juan  legend  is  undoubtedly 
due  in  great  measure  to  Mozart's  incomparable  setting  of  Da 
Ponte's  mediocre  libretto.  In  this  pale  version  of  El  Burlador  de 
Sevilla  the  French  romantic  school  made  acquatntar.ce  with  Don 
Juan,  and  hence,  do  doubt,  the  works  of  Mirimh  and  Dumas 
already  mentioned,  Balzac's  £lexir  d'une  lengue  vie,  and  Alfred 
de  Musset's  (/«  Uatinte  de  Don  Juan  and  Namouna.  The 
legend  has  been  treated  subsequently  by  Flaubert  and  Barbey 
d'AureviUy  in  France,  by  Landau  and  Hcyse  in  Germany,  and  by 
Sacher-Matoch  in  Austria.  It  has  always  fascinated  composers. 
Mozart's  Don  Giotonni  has  annihilated  the  earlier  operas  of  Le 
Tellier,  Righini.Tritto,  Gardi  and  Gazzaniga;  but  Cluck's  ballet- 
music  still  survives,  and  Henry  Purcell's  setting — the  oldest  o( 
all— has  saved  some  of  Shadwell's  insipid  lyrics  from  oblivion. 

BiBLiocBArHV.— F.  de  Simone  Brouwer.  Don  CuMui  lello 
poesia  e  iteW  arte  muiitale  (Napoli.  1894);  A.  Farinelli,  Don 
CioKnni:  NoU  erilicMe  (Torino.  1896);  A.  Farinelli,  Cuo/ro  pclabms 
sebre  Don  Juan  j  la  liieratmra  donjuanesca  dH  pervmir  in  the 
Homenaje  6  UeiOnda  y  Pelayo  (Madrid.  1899),  vol.  i.  pp.  S0S> 
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BORXni,  SB  RDPAn  tHAW  (1773-1841),  Britbh  soldier, 
came  of  a  military  family.  His  father,  who  died,  a  full  genera], 
in  i8>i,«erved  with  almost  all  Btitiaheommaoden  from  Wolfe  to 
Gage.  Rufane  Donkin  was  tlie  eldest  child,  and  received  his  first 
commission  at  the  age  of  five  In  his  father's  icgiment;  he  joined, 
at  fourteen,  with  eight  yean'  seniority  as  a  lieutenant.  Becoming 
•  captain  in  1793,  he  was  on  active  service  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1 794,  and  (as  major)  m  1 796.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  be  became 
lieutenant-cotooel,  and  in  1798  led  a  light  battalion  with  distinc- 
tion  in  the  Ostend  eipedition.  He  served  with  Cathcart  in 
Denmark  in  1807,  and  two  years  later  was  given  a  brigade  in  the 
army  in  Portugal,  which  he  led  at  Opotto  and  Talavera.  He  was 
soon  transferred,  as  quartermaster-general,  to  the  Meditertacean 
command,  in  which  he  served  from  1810  to  1813,  taking  part 
in  the  Catalooian  expeditions.  Sir  John  Murray's  failure  at 
Tatiagona  did  not  involve  Donkin,  whose  advice  was  proved 
to  be  uniformly  Ignored  by  the  British  commander.  In  July 
181  s  Ma  jor-GenenI  Donkin  went  out  to  India,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  divisional  commander  in  Hastings'  operations 
•gainst  the  Mahrattas  (1817-1818),  receiving  the  K.C.B.  as  his 
teward.  The  death  of  his  young  wife  seriously  aSected  him,  and 
he  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  sick  leave.  From  1820  to 
181 1  he  administered  the  colony  with  success,  and  named  the 
fising  seaport  of  Algoa  Bay  Port  Elizabeth  In  memory  of  his  wife. 
In  i8ai  he  became  lieutenant-general  and  G.C.H.  The  rest  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  literary  arid  political  work.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  fellows  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  many  other  leariied  bodies. 
His  theories  as  to  the  course  of  the  river  Niger,  published  under 
the  title  Dhtcrtalitn  on  Ike  Course  and  Probablt  Terminalum  of  Ike 
Niger  (London,  1839),  involved  him  in  a  good  deal  of  controversy. 
Fiom  1833  onwards  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ini  83  s 
wa*  made  snrveyor-geneni  of  the  ordnance.  He  committed 
laicide  at  Soathamptoa  in  1841.  He  was  then  a  general,  and 
colonel  of  the  nth  Foot. 

Sec  Jerdaa,  NaHonal  PtrhoiU,  vol  01.;  Cenllmcn'a  Jfafosjiif, 
■dL  L  373. 

DONMAT.  CHARUB  MADRICB  (1859-  ),  French 
dramatist,  was  bom  of  middle<lass  parents  in  Paris  hi  1859.  He 
made  his  serlona  dtbut  as  a  dramatist  on  the  little  stage  of  the 
ChatNoirwlthi'Ar7ii<(i89i),aseriesofGreekscenes.  Lytutrala, 
a  four-act  comedy,  was  produced  at  the  Grand  Tbf&tre  in  1892 
with  Mme  Rf  jane  in  the  title  pail.  Later  plays  were  PoUt 
Enlrttrist  (1894);  PentUm  it  famiOt  (1894);  Complices  (1895), 
in  coUaboiatioo  with  Bf.  GtoselaiMle;  Amaiits  (1895),  produced 
at  the  Renaissance  theatre  with  Mme  Jeanne  Gtanier  as  Claudine 
Roseray;  la  Douhtttta*  (ii^y);VAJriaichie  (1898);  Ceorgeae 
Lemeunier  (1898);  Le  Torrent  (1899),  at  the  Com&lie  Francaise; 
jSdaeatitH  d*  frince  (1900);  La  Ci^riir*  (1900),  and  Oijeauz  de 
passage  (1904),  in  collaboration  with  L.  Descaves;  La  Bascule 
(1901);  L'Aafre  dastgfr,  at  the  Com£die  Francaise  (1903);  Lt 
Ketnr  de  J^usalem  (1903);  L'  scalade  (1904);  and  PoraUre 
(1906).  With  Amanis  he  won  a  great  success,  and  the  play  was 
hailed  by  Jules  Lemaltie  as  the  Birlnice  of  contemporary  French 
drama.  Very  advanced  ideas  on  the  relations  between  the  sexes 
dominate  the  whole  series  of  plays,  and  the  witty  dialogue  is 
mitten  with  an  apparent  carelessness  that  approximates  very 
dmely  to  the  language  of  every  day. 

DOMMB,  JOHN  (i573-i63r),  English  poet  and  divine  of  the 
idgn  of  James  L,  waslxsn  iir  1573  in  the  parish  of  St  Nicholas 
Olave,inthedtyorLc«don.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  merchant, 
who  next  year  became  warden  of  the  Company  of  Ironmongers, 
Irat  died  nriy  In  IS74.  Doime's  parents  were  Catholics,  and  his 
mother,  .Elizabetli  Heywood,  was  directly  descended  from  the 
lister  of  the  great  Sir  Thomas  More;  she  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Heywood  the  epigrammatist.  As  a  child,  Dorme's  precocity 
was  such  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  "  this  age  hath  brought 
forth  anotliet  Pico  della  Mirandola."  He  entered  Hart  Hall, 
Oxfoid,  in  October  1584,  and  left  it  in  1587,  proceeding  for  a  time 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  Us  degree.  At  Oxford  he  began  his 
friendship  with  Henry  Wotton,  and  at  Cambridge,  probably,  with 
Cbtistopiwr  Bnokc  Doiuie  was  "  removed  to  London  "  about 


1590,  and  hi  rjgs  he  entered  Unooln's  loo  with  the  iotentloa 
of  studying  tlie  law. 

When  he  came  of  age,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  fortune,  and  about  the  same  time  rejected  the 
Cathoh'c  doctrine  in  favour  of  the  Anglican  communion.  He 
began  to  produce  Satires,  which  were  not  printed,  but  eageriy 
passed  from  hand  to  hand;  the  first  three  are  known  to  belong 
to  1593,  the  fourth  to  1594,  while  the  other  three  are  probably 
some  years  later.  In  1596  Donne  engaged  himself  for  foreign 
service  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  "  waited  upon  bis  lordship  " 
on  board  the  "  Repulse,"  in  the  magnificent  victory  of  the  1  ith  oi 
June.  We  possess  several  poems  written  by  Donne  during  this 
expedition,  and  during  the  Islands  Voyage  of  1597,  In  which  he 
accompanied  Essex  to  the  Azores.  According  to  Walton,  Donna 
spent  some  time  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  intended  to  proceed  to 
Palestine,  "  but  at  his  being  in  the  farthest  parts  of  Italy,  the 
disappointment  of  company , or  of  a  safe  convoy , or  the  uncertainty 
of  returns  of  money  into  those  remote  parts,  denied  him  that 
happiness."  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  on  the 
continent  at  intervals  between  1595  and  the  winter  of  1597.  His 
lyrical  poetry  was  mainly  the  product  of  his  exile,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Ben  Jonson,  who  told  Drummond  of  Uawtiiomden  that 
Donne  "  wrote  all  his  best  pieces  ere  he  was  35  years  old."  At 
his  return  to  England  he  became  private  secretary  in  London  to 
Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  the  lord  keeper  (afterwards  Lord  Brackley), 
in  whose  family  he  remained  four  years.  In  >6oo  he  found  himself 
in  love  with  his  master's  niece,  Anne  More,  whom  be  married 
secretly  in  December  j6oi.  As  soon  as  this  act  was  discovered, 
Dotme  was  dismissed,  and  then  thrown  into  the  Fleet  prison 
(February  1603),  from  which  he  was  soon  released.  His  circum- 
stances, however,  were  now  very  much  straitened.  His  own 
fortune  had  all  been  spent  and  "  troubles  did  still  multiply 
upon  him."  Mrs  Donne's  cousin.  Sir  Francis  Wooley,  offered 
the  young  couple  an  asylum  at  Us  country  house  of  Pyrford, 
where  they  resided  until  the  end  of  1604. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in  Sic  Thomas  Egerton't 
house,  Donne  had  composed  the  longest  of  his  existing  poems. 
Tie  Progress  of  Ike  Soul,  not  published  until  1633.  In  the  spring 
of  1605  we  find  the  Doimes  living  at  CamberweD,  and  a  little 
later  in  a  small  house  at  Mitchom.  He  had  by  this  time 
"  acquired  such  a  perfection  "  in  dvil  and  common  law  that  he 
was  able  to  take  up  professional  work,  and  he  now  acted  as  a 
helper  to  Thomas  Morton  in  his  controversies  with  the  CathoUcs. 
Donne  is  believed  to  have  had  a  considecable  share  in  writing  the 
pamphlets  against  the  papists  which  Morton  issued  between  1604 
and  1607.  In  the  latter  year,  Morton  offered  the  poet  certain 
preferment  in  the  Church,  if  he  would  only  consent  to  take  holy 
orders.  Doime,  however,  although  he  was  at  this  time  become 
deeidy  serious  on  religious  matters,  did  not  think  himself  fitted 
for  the  dcrical  life.  In  1607  he  started  a  correspondence  with  Mr* 
Magdalen  Herbert  of  Montgomery-Castle,  the  mother  of  George 
Herbert.  Some  of  these  pious  epistles  were  printed  by  Izaak 
Walton.  These  exercises  were  not  of  a  nature  to  add  to  his 
income,  which  was  extremely  small.  His  uncomfortable  little 
house  be  speaks  of  as  his  "  hospital "  and  his  "  prison; "  his 
wife's  health  was  broken  and  he  was  bowed  down  by  the 
number  of  his  children,  who  often  lacked  even  dothes  and  food. 
In  the  autumn  of  160S,  however,  his  father-fai-law.  Sir  George 
More,  became  reconciled  with  them,  and  agreed  to  make  them  • 
generous  allowance.  Donne  soon  after  formed  part  of  the  brilliant 
assemblage  which  Lucy,  countess  of  Bradford,  gathered  around 
her  at  Twickenham;  we  possess  several  of  tlie  verse  epistles  he 
addressed  to  this  lady.  In  1609  Donne  was  engaged  in  composing 
his  great  controversial  prose  treatise,  the  Pseudo-Martyr,  printed 
in  i6ro;  this  was  an  attempt  to  convince  Roman  Catholics  in 
England  that  they  might,  without  any  inconsistency,  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Jame*  I.  In  161 1  Donne  wrote  a  curious 
and  bitter  prose  squib  against  the  Jesuits,  entitled  Ignatius  kit 
Coudait.  To  the  same  period,  but  possibly  somewhat  eariier, 
belongs  the  apology  for  the  prindple  of  suiddc,  which  was  not 
publidied  until  i4m,  long  after  Donne's  death.  This  work,  ths 
Btaitamaiai,  is  aa  attempt  to  show  that "  the  scandalous  diseu* 
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of  headlong  dybg,"  to  which  DonnehimMif  in  hii  nntiappy  moods 
had  "  often  luch  a  uckly  indinatioD,"  was  not  necesurily  and 
essentially  sinful. 

In  1610  Donne  formed  the  acquaintance  of  awealthygentleman, 
Sir  Robert  Dnuy  of  Hairsted,  who  offered  liim  and  his  wife  an 
apartment  in  liis  large  bouse  in  Drury  Lane.  Drury  lost  his  only 
daughter,  and  in  161 1  Donne  published  an  extravagant  elegy  on 
her,  entitled  An  Anatomy  ofUu  World,  to  which  ha  added  in  1611 
a  Prot^ut  of  the  Soul  on  the  same  subject;  he  Ihtcateaed  to 
celebrate  the  "  bleaaU  Maid,"  Elizabeth  Oruiy,  in  a  fresh  elegy 
on  each  anniversary  of  her  death,  but  he  happily  refrained  from 
the  third  occasion  onwards.  At  the  close  of  1611  Sir  Robert 
Drury  determined  to  visit  Paris  (but  not,  as  Walton  supposed,  on 
an  embassy  of  any  kind),  and  he  took  Donne  with  him.  When 
he  left  London,  his  wife  was  expecting  an  eighth  child.  It 
seems  almost  certain  that  her  fear  to  have  him  absent  led  him 
to  compose  one  of  his  loveliest  poems: 

"  Sweetest  Love,  I  do  not  go 
For  wearioess  of  thee." 
He  is  safcl  to  hiive  had  a  vision,  while  he  was  at  Amiens,  of  his 
wife,  with  her  hair  over  her  shoulders,  bearing  a  dead  child  in  her 
arms,  on  the  very  night  tliat  Mis  Donne,  in  London  (or  more 
probably  in  the  Isle  of  Wight),  was  deliverol of  astill-bom  infant. 
He  suffered,  accordingly,  a  great  anxiety,  which  was  not  removed 
until  he  reached  Paris,  where  he  received  reassuring  accounts  of 
his  wife's  health.  The  Drurys  and  Donne  left  Paris  for  Spa  in 
May  16 1>,  and  travelled  in  the  Low  Countries  and  Ceimany 
until  September,  wlien  they  returned  to  London.  In  1613 
Donne  contributed  to  tlie  Ltckryma*  lachymarum  an  obscure 
and  frigid  elegy  on  tlie  death  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  wrote 
his  famous  Marriage  Song  for  St  Valentine's  Day  to  celebiate  the 
nuptials  of  the  elector  palatine  with  tlie  princess  Kliiabetit.  About 
this  time  Donne  became  intimate  with  Robert  Ker,  then  Viscount 
Rochester  and  afterwards  the  infamous  earl  of  Somerset,  from 
whom  he  had  hopes  of  preferment  at  court.  Donne  was  now  in 
weak  health,  and  in  a  highly  neurotic  condition.  He  suggested  to 
Rochester  that  if  he  should  enter  the  church,  a  place  there  might 
be  found  for  him.  But  he  was  more  useful  to  the  courtier  b>  his 
legal  capacity,  and  Rochester  dissuaded  him  from  the  ministry. 
At  the  close  of  1614,  however,  tlie  king  sent  for  Donne  to  Theo- 
bald's, and  "  descenrded  to  a  persuasion,  almost  to  a  solicitation 
of  him,  to  enter  into  sacred  <nders,"  but  Donne  asked  for  a  few 
days  to  consider.  Finally,  early  ini6i4.  King,  l>isliop  of  London, 
"  proceeded  with  all  convenient  speed  to  ordain  him,  first  deacon, 
tben  priest."  He  was,  perhaps,  a  curate  first  at  Paddington,  and 
presently  was  appointed  loyal  chaplain. 

His  earliest  sermon  before  the  king  at  Whitehall  carried  his 
audience  "  to  heaven,  in  holy  raptures."  In  April,  not  without 
much  bad  grace,  the  university  of  Cambridge  consented  to  make 
the  new  divine  a  D  J).  Inthespringofi6i6,Donaewaspreseoted 
to  the  living  of  Keyston,  in  Hunts.,  and  ajittle  later  be  became 
rector  of  Sevenoaks;  the  latter  preferment  lie  held  until  his 
death.  In  October  he  was  appointed  leader  in  divhiity  to  the 
benchers  of  Linoohi's  Inn.  His  anTJrtin  about  mooey  now 
ceased,  but  in  August- 1617  iiis  wife  died,  leaving  seven  young 
children  in  his  charge.  Perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  bereave- 
ment, Donne  seems  to  have  passed  through  a  spiritual  crisis, 
which  inspired  him  with  a  peculiar  favour  of  devotion.  In  1618 
he  wrote  two  cycles  of  reli^us  sonnets.  La  Corona  and  the  H«fy 
Sonnets,  the  latter  not  printed  m  coinplete  form  until  by  Mr 
Gosseini899.  Of  the  very  numerous  sermons  preached  by  Doane 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  fourteen  have  cnne  down  to  ua.  His  health 
suffered  from  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  it  was  probsbly  in 
connexion  with  this  fact  tiiat  he  allowed  himself  to  be  permaded 
in  May  1619  to  accompany  Lord  Doocaster  as  his  chaplain  on  an 
cmbasqr  to  Germany.  Having  visited  Heidelberg,  Frankfort  and 
other  German  dties,  the  embassy  returned  to  England  .at  the 
Openhig  of  t6>o. 

In  November  i6>i,  James  I.,  knowing  that  London  was  "  a 
dish  "  which  Donne  "  k>ved  weU,"  "  carved  "  for  Urn  the  deanery 
of  St  Paul's.  He  resigned  Keyston,  and  hi*  prtmcboahip  in 
Uncofai's  Ian  (Fd>.,  i6u).    In  October  <6ij  he  sufisted  from 


a  dangerous  attack  of  illacs*,.aiid  duftag  a' long  eonvakaccdce 
wrote  his  Detotumi,  a  volume  published  in  1614.  He  was  now 
appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Dunstan's  in  the  West.  In  April 
i6>5  Donne  preached  before  the  new  king,  Charie*  I.,  a  setmoa 
which  was  immediately  printed,  and  lie  now  published  his  Fonr 
Strmons  upon  Special  Occasions,  the  earliest  collection  of  his 
discourses.  When  the  plague  broke  out  he  retired  with  his 
children  to  the  house  of  Sir  John  Daiiveis  in  Chiswick,  and  for 
a  time  he  disappeared  so  completely  that  a  rxunour  arose  that 
he  was  dead.  Sir  John  had  married  Donne's  old  friend,  Mrs 
Magdalen  Herbert,  for  whom  Donne  wrote  two  of  the  most 
ingenious  of  his  lyrics,  "  The  Primrose  "  and  "  The  AutumnaL" 
The  popularity  of  Donne  as  a  preacher  rose  to  its  zenith  when  be 
returned  to  his  pulpit,  and  it  continued  there  until  his  death. 
Walton,  who  seems  to  have  known  him  first  in  1624,  now  became 
an  intimate  and  adoring  friend.  Ini63oDoDne's  health,  always 
feeble,  broke  down  completely,  so  tliat,-  although  in  August  of 
that  year  he  was  to  have  been  made  a  bishop,  the  entire  break- 
down  of  his  health  made  it  worse  than  useless  to  promote  him. 
The  greater  part  of  that  winter  he  speAt  at  Abuiy  Hatch,  in 
Epping  Forest,  with  his  widowed  daughter,  Constance  Allcyn, 
and  was  too  iU  to  preach  before  the  king  at  Christmas.  It  i> 
believed  that  his  disease  was  a  malarial  form  of  recurrent  quinsy 
acting  upon  an  extremely  neurotic  system.  He  came  back  to 
London,  and  was  able  to  preach  at  Whitehall  on  the  lath  ol 
February  i6ji.  This,  his  latest  sermon,  was  published,  soon 
after  his  demise,  as  Death's  Dud.  He  now  stood  for  bis  statue  to 
tlie  sculptor,  Nicholas  Stone,  standing  before  a  fire  in  his  study 
at  the  Deanery,  with  his  winding-sheet  wrapped  and  tied  round 
him,  his  eyes  shut,  and  iiis  feet  resting  on  a  funeral  urn.  This 
lugubrious  work  of  art  was  set  up  in  white  marble  after  his  desth 
in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  where  it  may  still  be  seen.  Donne  died  on 
the  31st  of  March  i6ji,  after  he  had  lain  "  fifteen  days  earnestly 
expecting  his  hourly  change."  His  aged  mother,  who  had  lived 
in  the  Deanery,  survived  him,  dying  in  1632. 

Donne's  poems  were  first  collected  in  1633,  and  afterwards  in 
163s,  1639,  r649,  1650,  1654  and  1669.  Of  his  prose  woriu,  the 
Juoenilia  q>peared  in  1633;  the  LXXX  Serwums  in  t&to; 
Biatkanatos  in  1644;  Fijty  Sermons  in  1649;  Essays  in  Diointty, 
t65i;  his  Letters  to  Seoerol  Persons  of  Honour,  t6Si|  Paraimts, 
PrMtms  and  Essays,  1651;  and  Six  and  Twenty  Sermons,  i66r. 
Izaak  Walton's  Life  of  Donne,  an  admirably  written  but  not 
entirely  correct  biogiaphy,  preceded  the  Sermons  of  1640.  The 
principal  editor  of  his  posdnimous  writings  was  his  son.  Jobs 
Donne  the  younger  (iia4-iMi),  a  man  of  eccentric  and 
scandaloua  character,  but  of  considerable  talent. 

The  influence  of  Donne  upon  the  literature  of  England  was 
singularly  wide  and  deep,  although  ahnost  wholly  malign.  His 
originality  and  the  fervour  of  his  imagiiutive  passion  msde  him 
extremely  attractive  to  the  younger  generation  of  poets,  who  saw 
that  he  bad  broken  Uirough  the  old  traditkm,  and  were  ready  to 
follow  him  implkitly  into  new  fields.  In  the  iSth  century  his 
reputation  alnMst  disappeared,  to  return,  with  many  vicissitudes 
in  the  course  of  the  19th.  It  is,  mdeed,  singularly  difficult  ta 
pnnoonce'a  judicious  opinion  on  the  writings  of  Donne.  They 
were  excessively  admitel  by  his  own  and  the  next  generation, 
praised  by  Dryden,  paraphrased  by  Pope,  and  then  entirely 
neglected  for  a  whole  century.  The  first  impression  of  all 
unbiassed  reader  who  dips  into  the  poems  of  Donne  is  unfavour- 
able. He  is  repulsed  by  the  intolerably  harsh  and  crabbed 
venification,  by  the  reomdite  choice  of  theme  and  expressioa, 
and  by  the  oddity  of  the  thought  In  time,  however,  be  perceives 
that  behind  the  fantastic  garb  of  langua^  thert  is  an  earnest 
and  vigorous  nund,  an  imaginatun  that  harixnits  fire  Within  its 
ckudy  foUs,  and  an  maight  into  the  mysteries  o(  ^uritual  lilo 
which  is  often  startling.  Donne  exoeb  in  brief  flashes  of  wit  and 
beauty,  and  in  sudden  daring  phrases  that  have  the  full  petfum* 
of  poetry  in  them.  Someof  his  lyrics  and  one  or  two  of  his  elegies 
excepted,  the  Satirts  are  his  most  important  contribution  to 
literature.  They  are  probably  the  earliest  poems  of  tlidr  kind 
in  the  language,  and  they  are  full  of  force  and  picturesquescss. 
Their  obscure  and  knotty  language  only  serves  to  give  peculiar 
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btiUiuicy  to  the  not  "»«/•«««■««"  poisagei  of  noble  penpica- 
city.  To  the  odd  tenninology  of  Donne's  poetic  philoaophy 
Diyden  gave  the  name  of  "  metaphysia,"  and  Johnaon,  bor- 
fowing  the  tuggestion,  invented  the  title  of  the  "  metaphysicaJ 
Khool "  to  deicribe,  not  Donne  only,  but  all  the  amorous  and 
philoaopbical  poets  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  employed  a 
limilaily  fantastic  language,  and  who  affected  odd  figurative 
taventons. 

Isaak  Walton's  Uf;  fint  publubed  in  1640,  and  cntinly  ncait 
in  1659,  hJM  been  constantlyieprinted.  The  best  edition  of  Donne's 
Poems  wai  edited  by  E.  K.  Chambers  In  1896.  His  proae  works  have 
not  been  collected.  In  1899  Edmund  Gosse  published  in  two 
volumes  Tki  Lift  Mi  LtlUrt  tf  Jdm  DonM,  ior  the  first  time  revised 
aodcoUectsd.  (E.  C.) 

DOmTBROOK.  a  part  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  the  south-east  of 
the  dty.  The  foimcr  viltage  of  the  name  was  famous  for  a  fair 
held  under  licence  from  King  John  in  1204.  It  gamed,  however, 
nch  a  scandalous  notoriety  for  disorder  that  it  was  discontinued 
in  1S55,  the  rights  being  purchased  for  £3000. 

DOHOSO  CORTiS,  JUAN.  Marquis  de  Valdegamas  (1809-1853), 
foanish  author  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Valle  de  la  Serena 
(Extremadura)  on  the  6tb  of  May  1809,  studied  lav  at  Seville, 
and  entered  politics  as  an  advanced  liberal  under  the  influence  of 
Quintana  (;.r.)-  His  views  began  to  modify  after  the  rising  at  La 
Granja,  and  this  tendency  towards  conservatism,  which  became 
more  marked  on  hb  appointment  as  private  secretary  to  the 
Queen  Regent,  finds  expression  in  his  Leccionts  de  ieraho 
folUica  (1837).  Alarmed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
revolutionary  party  in  1848-1849,  Donoso  Cortis  issued  his 
Bnsayo  scire  el  catolUismo,  cl  liberaHsmo,  y  el  socialisma  con- 
riierados  ttt  sut  prihcipios  fundamtnlolei  (1851),  denouncing 
reason  as  the  enemy  of  truth  and  liberalism  as  leading  to  social 
tuin.  He  became  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  died  there  on  the 
3rd  of  May  1853.  The  Ensayo  has  failed  to  arrest  the  movement 
against  which  it  was  directed,  and  is  weakened  by  its  extravagant 
paradoxes;  but,  with  all  its  rhetorical  excesses,  it  remains  the 
finest  specimen  of  Impassioned  prose  published  in  Spain  during 
the  iQth  century. 

Donoso  Cortts'  works  were  collected  in  five  volumes  at  Madrid 
(1854-1855)  under  the  editorship  of  Gavino  Tejada 

DONOVAN,  EDWARD  (1768-1837),  English  naturalist,  was  the 
•ntbor  of  many  popular  works  on  natural  history  and  botany. 
In  179s  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  Naiml  History  of 
BriHsk  Jntecls,  which  extended  to  sixteen  volumes,  and  was 
completed  in  1813.  He  also  published  Natiml  Hislories  0/ 
BriUsk  Birdt,  ia  10  vols.  8vo  (i  799-1819),  of  BriHsk  Fisha,  in 
5  vols.  (i8o»-i8o8),  </  British  Shells,  in  5  vols.  (1800-1804),  a 
■cries  of  iOusttated  works  on  The  Iiuects  of  India,  China,  New 
BoUand,  (re.,  in  3  vols.  4to  (i  798-1805),  and  Bxcursuns  in  South 
Wales  and  Uonmouthshire  (1805).  To  these  works  must  be  added 
his  periodical  entitled  The  Naturalist's  Repository,  a  monthly 
publicatkm,  of  which  three  volumes  were  completed  (1813-1825), 
and  an  Essay  on  the  Uinuie  Parts  of  Plants  in  gentral.  Donovan 
was  author  of  the  article*  on  luttutal  history  in  liees's  Cyclopaedia. 
Id  1833  he  published  a  Uemorial  respecting  my  Publications  in 
l/alurttl  Hitiory,  in  which  he  complains  that  he  had  been  nearly 
luioed  by  his  publishers.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Tjnnran  Society, 
•nd  died  in  London  on  the  ist  of  February  1837. 

DOOM  (Old  Eng.  dim,  a  word  common  to  Teut.  languages  for 
that  which  is  set  up  or  ordered,  from  "  do,"  in  its  original  meaning 
of  "  place ",  cf.  Gr.  Siiia,  from  stem  of  rl^qpt),  originally  a 
bw  or  enactment,  the  legal  decision  of  a  judge,  and  particularly 
•n  adverse  sentence  on  a  criminal.  The  word  is  thus  applicable 
to  the  advene  decrees  of  fate,  and  particularly  to  the  day  of 
Judgment.  The  verb  "  deem,"  to  deliver  a  jud^ent,  and  hence 
to  give  or  hold  an  opinion,  is  a  derivative,  and  appears  also  in 
various  old  Teutonic  forms.  It  is  seen  in  "  deemster,"  the  name 
of  the  two  judge*  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

DOOH  DB  ■ATEHCB.  a  hero  of  romance,  who  gives  kis  name 
lo  the  third  cycle  bf  the  Charlemagne  romances,  those  dealing 
irith  the  feudal  revolts.  There  is  no  real  unity  in  the  gtste  of 
Doon  de  MayeDce.  The  lebcUioo*  barant  are  connected  by  the 


trmsiret  with  Doon'  by  ima^nary  genealogical  ties,  and  all  are 
represented  'ta  in  opposition  to  Charlemagne,  though  their 
adventures,  in  so  far  as  they  possess  a  historical  basis,  must 
generally  be  rdlerred  to  earlier  or  later  periods  than  the  reign  of 
the  great  emperor.  The  general  insolence  of  their  attitude  to 
the  sovereign  suggests  that  Charlemagne  'a  her*  only  a  name  for 
his  weaker  successors.  The  tradition  of  a  traitorous  family  of 
Mayence,  which  was  developed  in  Italy  into  a  series  of  stories  of 
criminals,  wa*  however  aotetior  to  the  Carolingian  cycle,  for  an 
interpolator  in  the  chronicle  of  Fredegarius  states  (iv.  87)  that 
the  army  of  Sigebert  was  betrayed  from  within  its  own  ranks  by 
men  of  Mayence  in  a  battle  fought  with  Radulf  on  the  banks  of 
the  Unatrut  in  Thuringia.  The  chief  heroes  of  the  poems  which 
make  up  the  fait  of  Doon  de  Mayence  are  Ogier  the  Dane  (.q.t.), 
the  four  sona  of  Aymon  (see  RniAtm),  and  Huon  of  Bordeaux 
(;.*.).  It  li  probable  that  Doon  hinuelf  Was  one  of  the  last 
personages  to  be  clearly  defined,  and  that  the  chanson  de  testa 
relating  his  exploits  was  drawn  up  partly  with  the  view  of  supply- 
lag  a  luitafale  ancestor  for  the  other  heroes.  The  latter  half  of 
the  poem,  the  story  of  Ooon's  wars  in  Saxony,  is  perhaps  based  on 
historical  events,  but  the  earlier  half,  which  is  really  a  separate 
lomance  dealing  frith  his  romantic  childhood,  is  obviously  pure 
fiction  and  dates  from  the  13th  century,  Doon  had  twelve  sons: 
Gaufrey  de  Dane  Marche  (Ardennes?),  the  father  of  Ogier; 
Doon  de  Nanteuil,  whose  son  Gamier  married  the  beautiful  Aye 
d'Avignon;  Griffon  d'Hauteville,  father  of  the  arch-traitor 
GanelOD;  Aymon  de  Dordone  or  Dourdan,  whose  four  sons  were 
so  rdentlessly  pursued  by  Cbarle*;  Beuve*  d'Aigremont,  whose 
son  was  the  enchanter  Maugu;  Sevin  or  Seguin,  the  father  of 
Huon  of  Bordeaux;  Girard  de  Roussilkm,  and  others  less  known. 
The  history  of  these  personage*  is  given  in  Doon  de  Uayenct, 
Gaufrey,  the  romances  relating  to  Ogier,  Aye  d'Arignon,  the 
fragmentary  Doon  d*  NanteuU,  Cm  de  Nanteuil,  Tristan  de 
Nanteuil,  Paris*  la  Duehesse,  UaugU  d'Aipemont,  Vivien 
Pamaekour  de  Uonhranc,  Renaus  de  Utnlauban  or  Les  Quatre  Pile 
Aymon,  utd  Huon  de  Bordeaux..  Some  of  this  material,  which 
dates  in  it*  existhig  form  from  the  isth  and  >3tb  centuries^ 
remafais  unpublished,  but  the  chief  poems  are  available  in  the 
series  of  Anciens  Poites  de  la  Prone*  (1859,  &c). 

See  Bist  litl.  de  la  Prone*,  vols.  xxiL  and  xzvL  (i^  and  1873).  for 
analyses  of  these  poems  by  I>aulia  Paris;  also  T.  Barrois,  BUmenls 
carMnpens  (Paris,  1846);  W,  Niedersudt,  Alter  und  Ueimal  der 
atlfr.  Doon  (Greifswald,  1889).  The  pcoee  romance,  la  Pleur  da 
iaiailUs  Doolin  d*  Uayene*,  was  printed  by  Antoine  Vterd  (Paris, 
1501),  by  Alain  Lotnan  and  Denis  Janot  (Paris,  (.  1530),  by 
~    '       '" -.     .  . -^j_ 


Bonfoo*  (Paris:  no  date),  by  J.  Waeabngue  (Rotterdan,  1604), 


ftc 

DOOR  (correspondhig  to  the  Gr.  '0bfia,  Let  fora  or  taltoe; 
the  English  word,  with  other  forma  common  in  allied  languages, 
comes  from  the  same  Indo-European  stem  as  the  Gr.  Bi/xi  and 
Lat  fores),  in  architecture,  the  slab,  flap  or  leaf  forming  the 
enclosure  of  a  doorway  (;.*■),  either  in  wood,  metal  or  stone.  The 
earliest  records  are  those  represented  in  the  paintings  of  the 
Egyptian  tombs,  in  which  they  are  shown  as  single  or  double 
doors,  each  in  a  single  piece  of  wood.  In  Egypt,  where  the 
climate  is  intensely  dry,  there  would  be  no  fear  cf  their  waipiog, 
but  m  other  countries  it  would  be  necessary  to  frame  them,  which 
according  to  Vitruvius  (iv.  6.)  was  done  with  stiles  (.scapi)  and 
rails  {impales):  the  spaces  eock»ed  being  filled  with  panels 
Oympana)  let  into  grooves  made  in  the  stiles  and  rails.  The  stiles 
were  the  vertical  boards,  one  of  which,  tenoned  or  hinged,  is 
known  as  the  hanging  stOe,  the  other  as  the  middle  or  meeting 
stile.  The  horizontal  cross  pieces  are  the  top  rail,  bottom  rail, 
and  middle  or  mtermcdiate  rails.  The  most  ancient  doois  were 
ia  timber,  those  made  for  Kmg  Solomon's  temple  being  in  olive 
wood  (i  Kings  vL  31-35),  which  were  carved  and  overlaid  with 
gold.  The  doors  dwelt  upon  in  Homer  would  appear  to  have 
been  cased  in  silver  or  brass.  Besides  olive  wood,  elm,  cedar,  oak 
and  cypru*  were  used.  All  ancient  doors  were  hung  by  pivots 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  banging  atile  which  worked  in 
sockets  in  the  h'ntel  and  all,  the  hitter  bcmg  always  in  some  hard 
stone  such  as  basalt  or  granite.  Those  found  at  Nippur  by  Dr 
Hilprecht,  dating  from  *ooo><c.,  were  iadoiorite.  The  tenons  of 
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the  gatu  at  Balawat  (see  fig.)  (Sqj-Sis  B.C.)  were  ibeathcd  with 
bronze  (now  in  tlie  British  Miueum).  Tbete  doon  or  gates  were 
hung  in  two  leaves,  each  about  8  ft.  4  in.  wide  and  17  ft.  high ,  they 
were  encased  with  bronze  bands  or  strips,  10  in.  high,  covered 
with  rcpousst  decoration  of  figures,  &c.  The  wood  doors  wouM 
seem  to  have  been  about  3  in.  thick,  but  the  hanging  stile  was 
over  14  in.  in  diameter.  Otbet  sheathings  of  various  sizes  in 
bronxe  have  been  found,  which  proves  tUs  to  have  been  the 
univeisal  method  adopted  to  protect  the  wood  pivots.  In  the 
Hauran  in  Syria,  where  timber  is  acaree,  the 
doors  were  made  in  stone,  and  one  measuring 
'  5ft.4in.by  aft.  7  in.  is  in  the  British  Museum; 
the  band  on  the  meeting  stile  shows  that  it 
was  one  of  the  leaves  of  a  double  door.  At 
Kuffeir  near  Bostra  in  Syria,  Burckhardt  found 
stone  doors,  9  to  10  ft.  high,  being  the  entrance 
doors  of  the  town.  In  Etniria  many  stone 
doon  are  referred  to  by  Dennis. 

The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  doors  were 
either  single  doors  (jioPoGt/poi,  unifores),  double 
doors  iHiBvpat,  bifores  or  leminae)  or  folding 
doors  (rrirxa,  talvae);  in  the  Last  case  the 
leaves  were  hinged  and  folded  back  one  over 
Balawat  Gates,  the  other.  At  Pompeii,  in  the  portico  of 
sheath  and  socket.  Enmachia,  is  a  painting  of  a  door  with  three 
iH'oMiS^aS  X  J-'  I'^ves,  the  two  outer  ones  of  which  were 
t-rU,  br  nrnUoii  of  presumably  hung,  the  iimer  leaf  folding  on 
CtNoukiuiud.    g^j  ^   jj,j   pj^j,.   y^jjj,  connecting   the 

folding  leaves  of  a  door  have  been  found  in  Pompeii.  In  the  tomb 
of  Theron  at  Agrigcntum  there  is  a  single  four-panel  door  carved 
in  stone.  In  the  Blundell  collection  is  a  bas-teh'ef  of  a  temple 
with  double  doors,  each  leaf  with  five  panels.  Among  existing 
examples,  the  bronze  doors  in  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and 
Damiano,  in  Rome,  are  important  examples  of  Roman  metal 
work  of  the  best  period;  they  are  in  two  leaves,  each  with  two 
panels,  and  are  framed  in  bronze.  Those  of  the  Pantheon  are 
similar  in  design,  with  narrow  horizontal  panels  in  addition, 
8t  the  top,  bottom  and  middle.  Two  other  bronze  doors  of  the 
Roman  period  are  in  the  Lateran  Basilica. 

The  doors  of  the  church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem  (6th 
century)  arc  covered  with  plates  of  bronze,  cut  out  in  patterns: 
those  of  Sta  Sopliia  at  Constantinople,  of  the  .8th  and  9th  cen- 
tury, are  wrought  in  bronze,  and  the  west  doors  of  the  cathedral 
of  Aix-Ia-ChapcUe  (9th  century),  of  similar  manufacture,  were 
probably  brought  from  Constantinople,  as  also  some  of  those 
in  St  Mark's,  Venice. 

Of  the  nth  and  12th  centuries  there  are  numerous  examples 
of  bronze  doors,  the  earliest  being  one  at  Hildcsheim,  Germany 
(lois).  Of  others  in  South  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  following  are  the 
finest:  in  Sant'  Andrea,  Amalfi  (io£o);  Salerno  (1099);  Canosa 
(:iii);  Troja,  two  doors  (1119  and  IU4);  Ravello  (ti79),  by 
Barisano  of  Trani,  who  also  made  doors  for  Trani  cathedral;  and 
in  Monrcalc  and  Pisa  cathedrals,  by  Bonano  of  Pisa.  In  all  these 
cases  the  hanging  stile  had  pivots  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The 
exact  period  when  the  hinge  was  substituted  is  not  quite  known, 
but  the  change  apparently  brought  about  another  method  of 
strengthening  and  decorating  doors,  viz.  with  wrought-iron  bands 
of  infinite  varieties  of  design.  As  a  rule  three  bands  from  which 
the  ornamental  work  springs  constitute  the  hinges,  which  have 
rings  outside  the  hanging  stiles  fitting  on  to  vertical  tenons  run 
into  the  masonry  or  wooden  frame.  There  b  an  early  example  of 
the  i>th  century  in  Lincoln;  in  France  the  metal  work  of  the 
doors  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in 
execution,  but  examples  are  endless  throughout  France  and 
England. 

Returning  to  Italy,  the  most  celebrated  doois  are  those  of  the 
Baptistery  of  Florence,  which  together  with  the  door  frames  are 
all  in  bronze,  the  borders  of  the  latter  being  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable:  the  modelling  of  the  figures,  birds  and  foliage  of  the 
south  doorway,  by  Andrea  Pisano  ( 1 330) ,  and  of  the  east  doorway 
by  Ghiberti  (i4ss-i4S>),  are  of  great  beauty;  in  the  north  door 
(i4oa-i4>4)  Gbiboti  adopted  the  same  schuaa  of  deaitn  l«r  the 


panelling  and  figure  subjects  in  them  as  Andrea  Pisano,  but  in  the 
east  door  the  rectangular  panels  are  all  fiUnl  with  bas-relieb,  in 
which  Scripture  subjects  are  illustrated  with  innumerable  figures, 
these  being  probably  the  gate*  of  Paradise  of  which  Michelugeio 
speak*. 

The  doors  of  the  moiques  in  Cairo  were  <A  two  kinds;  those 
which,  externally,  were  cased  with  sheets  of  bronze  or  iron,  cnt  out 
in  decorative  patterns,  and  incised  or  inlaid,  with  b«aes  in  relief; 
and  those  in  wood,  which  were  framed  with  interlaced  designs 
of  the  square  and  diamond,  this  latter  description  of  work  being 
Coptic  in  its  origin.  The  doors  of  the  palace  at  Palermo,  which 
were  made  by  Saracenic  workmen  for  the  Normans,  are  fine 
examples  and  in  good  preservation.  A  somewhat  similar 
decorative  class  of  door  to  these  latter  it  found  in  Verona,  where 
the  edges  of  the  stile*  and  rails  are  bevelled  and  notched. 

In  the  Renaissance  period  the  Italian  doors  are  quite  simple, 
their  architects  trusting  more  to  the  doorways  for  effect;  but  in 
France  and  Germany  the  contrary  is  the  case,  the  doors  being 
elaborately  carved,  especially  in  the  Louis  XIV,  and  Louis  XV. 
periods,  and  sometimes  with  architectural  features  such  a» 
columns  and  entablatures  with  pediment  and  niches,  the  doorway 
being  in  plain  masonry.  While  in  Italy  the  tendency  was  to  gjve 
scale  by  increasing  the  number  of  panels,  in  France  the  contrary 
seems  to  have  been  the  rule;  and  one  of  the  great  doors  at 
Fontainebleau,  which  is  in  two  leaves,  is  entirely  carried  out 
as  if  consisting  of  one  great  panel  only. 

The  earliest  Renaissance  doors  in  France  are  those  of  the 
cathedral  of  St  Sauveur  at  Hi  (tso3);  in  the  lower  panels  there 
are  figures  3  ft.  high  in  Gothic  niches,  and  in  the  upper  panels  a 
double  range  of  niches  with  figures  about  a  ft.  high  with  canopies 
over  them,  all  carved  in  cedar.  The  south  door  of  Beauvais 
cathedral  is  in  some  respects  the  finest  in  France;  the  upper 
panels  are  carved  in  high  relief  with  figure  subjects  and  canopies 
over  them.  The  doors  of  the  church  at  Gisors  (157s)  are  carved 
with  figures  in  niches  subdivided  by  classic  pilasters  superimposed. 
In  St  Madou  at  Rouen  are  three  magnificently  carved  doors; 
those  by  Jean  Goujon  have  figures  in  niches  on  each  side,  and 
others  in  a  group  of  great  beauty  in  the  centre.  The  other  doors, 
probably  about  forty  to  fifty  years  later,  are  enriched  with  baa- 
reliefs,  landscapes,  figures  and  elaborate  interlaced  borders. 

In  England  in  the  17th  century  the  door  panels  were  raised 
with  "  bolection  "  or  projecting  mouldings,  sometimes  richly 
carved,  round  them;  in  the  tSth  century  the  mouldings  worked 
on  the  stiles  and  nib  were  carved  with  the  egg  and  tongue  orna- 
ment, (R.  P.  s) 

DOORW&T  (corresponding  to  the  Gr.  r&at,  Lat.  ^ordi),  in 
architecture,  the  entrance  to  a  building,  apartment  or  enclosure. 
The  term  is  more  generally  apphed  to  the  framing  of  the  openinB 
in  wood,  stone  or  metal,  lie  representations  in  painting,  and 
existing  examples,  show  that  whilst  the  jambs  of  the  doorway 
in  Egyptian  architecture  were  vertical,  the  outer  side  had  almost 
the  same  batter  as  the  walls  of  the  temples.  In  the  doorways  at 
enclosures  or  screen  walls  there  was  no  lintd,  but  a  small  pcoje^ 
tion  inwards  at  the  top,  to  hold  the  pivot  of  the  door.  In  Greece 
the  linings  of  the  earliest  doorways  at  Tiryns  were  in  wood,  and  in 
order  to  lessen  the  bearing  of  the  lintel  the  dressings  or  jamb* 
(ankpagmtnia)  sloped  inwards,  so  that  the  width  of  the  doorway 
opening  was  less  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  In  the  entrance 
doorway  of  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycenae,  1 8  ft.  in  hei^t, 
the  width  is  about  6  in.  lets  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  The 
lintel  of  the  GnA  doorway  projectol  on  either  side  beyond  the 
dressings,  constituting  what  are  known  as  the  shoulders  or  knee* 
(prajeclvae),  a  characteristic  feature  which  ha*  been  retained 
down  to  our  time.  The  next  step  was  to  work  a  projecting 
moulding  round  the  dreisingi  and  libtd  forming  the  architrave. 
Examples  with  shoulders  in  stone  exist  in  the  BenU  doorway  of 
the  ActopaUs  at  Athens,  in  the  tomb  «f  Theron,  and  in  a  temple 
at  Agtigentum  in  Sicily;  also  in  the  temples  of  Hercules  at  Cora, 
and  of  Vest*  at  Trivoli,  and  with  a  peculiar  pendant  in  all  the 
Etrascan  tombs.  The  most  beautiful  example  of  a  Greek  doop- 
way  is  tliat  under  the  north  portico  of  the  Erechtheura  (490  ».c,). 
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and  outside  tbe  ordintry  architrave  mouldings  (which  liere  and  in 
all  classic  examples  are  derived  from  those  of  the  architrave  of  an 
order)  is  a  band  with  rosettes,  which  recall  the  early  decorative 
features  in  Crete  and  Mycenae;  the  band  being  carried  across  the 
top  of  the  lintel  and  surmounted  by  a  cornice  supported  on  each 
side  by  corbels  (ancones). 

In  the  Roman  doorways,  ezceptiivg  those  at  Cora  and  Tivoli, 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  diminishing  of  the  width,  which  is  generally 
speaking  half  of  the  height.  The  dimensions  of  some  ot  tlie 
Roman  doorways  are  enormous;  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Palmyra  the  doorway  is  ij  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  a  ft.  high;  and  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Baalbec,  lo  ft.  wide  and  45  ft.  high,  the 
lintel  is  composed  of  three  stones  farming  voussoiis  the  keystone 
measuring  ;  ft.  at  the  bottom,  8  f L  at  the  top,  10  ft.  high  and  7  ft. 
6  in.  deep. 

All  the  doorways  mentioned  above  have  oomices,  and  in  those 
at  Pabnyn  and  Baalbec  richly  carved  friezes  with  side  corbels. 
In  the  Pantheon  there  is  a  plain  convex  frieze,  but  the  outer 
mouldings  of  the  architrave  and  the  bed-mould  of  the  cornice 
are  richly  carved^  In  the  Byzantine  doorways  at  Sta  Sophia, 
Constantinople,  a  bold  convex  moulding  and  a  hollow  take  the 
place  of  the  fasciae  of  the  classic  architrave. 

So  far  we  have  only  referred  to  square-headed  doorways,  but 
the  side  openings  of  the  triumphal  arches  of  Titus  and  Coostantine 
are  virtually  doorways,  and  they  have  semicircular  heads,  the 
mouldings  of  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  square-hoided 
examples.  In  Saxon  doorways,  which  had  semicircular  heads, 
tlK  outer  monUings  projected  more  boldly  than  in  classic 
exampks,  and  were  sometimes  cut  in  a  separate  ring  of  stone  like 
the  hood  mould  of  later  date. 

During  the  Romanesque  perkxi  in  all  coimtries,  the  doorway 
becomes  the  chief  characteristic  feature,  and  consists  of  two  or 
more  orders,  the  term  "  order  "  in  this  case  being  applied  to  the 
concentric  rings  of  voussoirs  forming  the  door-head.  In  dassic 
work  the  faces  of  these  concentric  rings  were  nearly  always  flush 
one  with  the  other;  in  Romanesque  work  the  upper  one  projected 
over  the  ring  immediately  below,  and  the  employment  of  a 
different  design  in  the  catvuig  of  each  ring  produced  a  magnificent 
and  imposing  effect:  in  the  Italian  churches  the  decoration  of  the 
arch  mould  is  frequently  carried  down  the  door  jambs,  and  the 
same  is  found,  but  less  often,  in  the  English  and  French  doorways; 
but  as  a  rule  each  ring  or  order  is  carried  by  a  nook  shaft,  those  in 
England  and  France  being  plain,  but  in  Italy  aixl  Sicily  elaborately 
carved  with  ^irals  or  other  ornaments  and  sometimes  inlaid  with 
mosaic 

The  deeply  recessed  Norman  doorways  in  English  work 
required  a  great  thickne^  of  wall,  and  this  was  sometimes 
Stained  by  an  addition  outside,  as  at  Iffley,  Adel,  Kirkstall  and 
other  churches. 

In  Fraiure,  during  the  Gothic  period,  the  several  orders  were 
carved  with  figure  sculpture,  as  also  the  door  jambs;  and  the 
great  recessing  of  these  doorways  brought  them  more  into  the 
categories  of  porches.  In  England  much  less  importance  was 
gjven  to  the  Gothic  doorways,  and  although  they  consisted  of 
many  orders,  these  were  emphasized  only  by  deep  hollows  and 
convene  mouldings  and  always  carried  on  angle  or  nook  shafts. 
In  the  perpendicular  period  the  pointed-arch  doorway  was  often 
enclosed  within  a  square  head-moulding,  the  spandrel  being 
enriched  with  foliage  or  quatrefoil  tracery. 

In  the  Mahommedan  style  the  doorway  itsdf  is  compantivdy 
simple,  except  that  the  voussoirs  of  its  lintel  are  joggled  with  a 
series  of  curves,  and  being  of  different  coloured  stones  have  a 
decorative  effect.  These  doorways  are  placed  in  a  rectangular 
recess  roofed  with  the  stalactite  vault. 

With  the  Renaissance  architect,  the  doorway  continued  as  the 
principal  characteristic  of  the  style;  the  actual  door-frame  was 
simply  moulded,  by  enclosing  it  with  pilasters  or  columns, 
isolated  or  semi-detached,  raised  on  pedestals  and  carrying 
an  entablature  with  pediment  and  other  kind  of  super-doorway; 
and  great  importance  was  given  to  the  feature.  In  the  Italian 
cinquecento  period,  the  panels  Sf  the  side  pHastets  were  enriched 
with  the  most  elaborate  carving,  and  thb  would  seem  to  have 
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been  an  aruient  Roman  method,  to  judge  by  portions  of  carved 
panels  now  in  the  museums  of  Rome.  The  doorways  of  Venice 
are  remarkable  in  this  respect  At  Como  the  two  side  doorwpys 
of  the  cathedral,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  by  Bramante,  are  of 
great  beauty,  and  the  same  rich  decoration  is  found  throughout 
Spain  and  France.  In  Germany  and  England  the  pattern  book 
too  often  suggested  designs  of  an  extremely  rococo  character,  and 
it  was  under  the  influence  of  Pallodio,  through  Inigo  Jones,  that 
in  England  the  architect  returned  to  the  simpler  and  purer 
Italian  style.  (R.  P.  S.) 

DOPPLERITE,  a  naturally  occurring  organic  substance  found 
in  amorphous,  elastic  or  jelly-like  masses,  of  brownish-black 
colour,  in  peat  beds  in  Styria  and  in  Switzerland.  It  is  tasteless, 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  described  by  Dana  as  an 
ackl  substance,  or  mixture  of  different  acids,  related  to  humic 
acid. 

DORAN,  JOHN  (1807-1878),  English  authori  was  bom  in 
London  of  Irish  parentage  on  the  nth  of  March  1807.  He  became 
tutor  in  several  distinguished  famili^and  while  travelling  on 
the  continent  contributed  joumalisti^ketches  to  Tke  Liitrary 
Ckronide,  a  paper  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  with  Tke 
Alhtfueum,  His  play,  Justite  or  Hit  Venetian  Jem,  was  produced 
at  the  Surrey  theatre  in  1824,  and  in  1830  he  began  to  write 
translations  from  French,  German,  Latin  and  Italian  authors  for 
The  Bath  Journal.  After  some  years  of  travel  on  the  continent 
he  became  in  1841  literary  editor  of  The  Church  and  Slate 
CoMelle,  and  in  1853  under  the  title  of  Filia  dolorosa  produced  a 
memoir  of  Maria  Tliiriae  Charlotte,  duchesse  d'AngouMme.  Two 
years  later  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  The  Athenaeum, 
succeeding  Hepworth  Dixon  as  editor  for  a  short  time  in  1869, 
until  he  became  editor  of  Ifoles  and  Queries  in  1870.  His  most 
elaborate  work.  Their  ilajesties'  Servants,  a  history  of  the  English 
stage  from  Betterton  to  Kean,  was  published  in  r86o,  and  was 
suM>lemented  by  In  and  About  Drury  Lane,  wjiich  was  written 
for  Tempi*  Bar  and  was  not  published  in  book  form  till  1885, 
after  Doran's  death.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentwned 
TaUe  Traits  and  Habits  oJUen  (1854),  TheQueenscJ  the  House  of 
Hanover  (1855},  Knights  and  their  Days  (1856),  Monarchs  retired 
from  Business  (iSib),  7"A«if»i/<>ryo/Coiii<F<w&  {1858),  an  edition 
of  the  Benlley  Ballads  (1838),  The  Last  Journals  of  Horace 
WalpoU  (s  vols.,  1859),  The  Princess  of  Wales  (r86o),  and  the 
Memoirs  of  Queen  Adelaide  (r86r).  These  were  followed  by  A 
Lady  of  the  Last  Century  (1873),  an  account  of  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Montagu  and  the  blue-stockings;  London  in  Jacobite  Times 
(r877};  and  Uemories  of  our  Great  Toms  (1878).  Doran  died 
hi  London,  on  the  S5th  of  January  1878. 

DORAT,  CLAUDE  JOSEPH  (r734-i78o),  French  man  of  letten, 
wasbominFarisonthe3istof  December  1734.  He  belonged  to 
a  family  whose  membprs  had  for  generations  been  lawyers,  and  he 
entered  the  cori:^  of  Uie  king's  musketeers.  He  obtained  a  great 
vogue  by  his  SIponse  d'Abailard  i  Htlotse,  and  followed  up  this 
first  success  with  a  number'of  heroic  epistles,  Les  Viclimes  do 
l'amour,oulettrssdequelques  amonts  cilibres  (1776).  Dorat  was 
possessed  by  an  ambition  quite  out  ot  proportion  to  his  very 
mediocre  ability.  Besides  l^^t  verse  be  wrote  comedies,  fables 
and,  among  other  novds,  Les  SacriSces  de  Famour,  on  lettres  de  la 
ncomlessedeSenongesetduehetaUerdeVersenttyiijji).  Hetried 
to  cover  his  failuriis  as  a  dramatist  by  buying  up  a  great  number 
of  seats,  and  his  books  were  lavishly  illustrated  by  good  artists 
and  eqMnaively  produced,  to  secure  their  success.  He  was 
maladroit  enough  to  draw  down  on  himsdf  the  hatred  both  of 
the  philosaphe  party  and  of  their  arch-enemy  Charles  Palissot,  and 
thus  cut  himself  off  from  the  possibility  of  academic  honours. 
Le  Tattvfe  lilHraire  (1777)  attacked  La  Harpe  and  Palissot,  and 
at  the  same  time  D'AJembert  and  Mile  de  Lespinaase.  Dorat 
died  on  the  igth  of  April  1780  in  Paris. 

See  G.  Demoirrtenes,  Le  Ckemlier  Dorat  et  les  poiles  liters  as 
XYIII-  sUcle  (1887).    For  the  bibliographical  value  of  his  works,  1 


Henry  Cohen,  Gutde  de  Vamateur  de  litres  i  Jiettres'el  A  eipietles  du 
Xrill'  slide  (editions  of  Ch.  Mehl,  1876,  and  R.  Portalis,  1887). 

DORCHESTER,  DUDLET  CARLETON,  Viscount  (1573-1633), 
F.iigi;«h   d^lomatist,   son   of  Antony   Carleton   of   Baldwin 
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BrightwcU,Oidord«hire,  and  of  Jocosa,  daughter  of  John  Goodwin 
of  Winchington,  Buckinghamshire,  was  botn  on  the  lotb  of 
March  157J,  and  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  M^.  in  1600.  He  travelled 
abroad,  and  was  returned  to  the  parliament  of  1604  as  member 
for  St  Mawes.  Through  his  connexion  as  secretary  with  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  his  name  was  associated  with  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  but  after  a  ibott  con6nement  be  succeeded  in  clearing 
himself  of  any  share  in  the  conspiracy.  In  r6io  he  was  knighted 
and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Venice,  where  he  was  the  means 
of  concluding  the  treaty  of  Asti.  He  returned  in  1615,  and  next 
year  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Holland.  The  policy  of 
England  on  the  continent  depended  mainly  upon  its  relations  with 
that  state,  and  Carlcton  succeeded  in  improving  these,  in  spite  of 
his  firm  attitude  on  the  subject  of  the  massacre  of  Amboyna,  the 
bitter  commercial  disputes  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
fatal  tendency  of  James  I.  to  seek  alliance  with  Spain.  It  was  in 
bis  house  at  the  Hague  that  the  unfortunate  Elector  Frederick 
and  the  princess  Elizajjf^h  took  refuge  in  1621.  Carlcton 
returned  to  En^nd  in  16:5  with  the  duke  of  Buckmgham, 
and  was  made  vice-chamberlain  of  the  household  and  a  privy 
councillor.  Shortly  afterwards  he  took  part  in  an  abortive 
mission  to  France  in  favour  of  the  French  Protestants  and  to 
inspire  a  league  against  the  house  of  Austria.  On  his  return  in 
1616  he  found  the  attention  of  parliament,  to  which  he  had  been 
elected  for  Hastings,  completely  occupied  with  the  attack  upon 
Buckin^am.  Carlcton  endeavoured  to  defend  his  patron,  and 
supported  the  king's  violent  exercise  of  his  prerogative.  It  was 
perhaps  fortunate  that  his  further  career  in  the  Commons  was 
cut  short  by  his  elevation  in  May  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Carlelon 
of  Imbercourt.  Shortly  afterwards  be  was  despatched  on 
another  mission  to  the  Hague,  on  his  return  from  which  he  was 
created  Viscount  Dorchester  in  July  1628.  He  was  active  in 
forwarding  the  conferences  between  Buckingham  and  Contarini 
for  a  peace  with  France  00  the  eve  ol  the  duke's  intended 
departure  for  La  Eochelle,  which  was  prevented  by  the  lattcr's 
assassination.  In  December  1628  he  was  made  principal  secretary 
of  state,  and  died  on  the  r5th  of  February  1632,  being  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  chikiren, 
but  all  died  in  infancy,  and  the  title  became  extinct.  Carlcton 
was  one  of  the  ablest  diplomatists  of  the  time,  and  his  talents 
would  have  secured  greater  triumphs  had  he  not  been  persistently 
hampered  by  the  mistaken  and  hesitating  foreign  policy  of  the 
court. 

His  volnminous  conmpondence.  remarkable  for  ha  clear,  easy  and 
effective  style,  andforthewriter's  grasp  of  the  mainpointa  of  policy, 
coven  practically  the  whole  history  of  foreign  affair*  during  the 
period  1610-I628,  and  furnishes  valuable  material  for  the  study  of 
the  Thirty  Years*  War.  His  tetters  as  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
January  1616  to  I>eoembef  1620,  were  first  edited  by  Philip  Vorke, 
aftcnrarda  second  earl  of  Hardwicke,  with  a  btographical  and 
historical  preface,  in  1757:  his  conespoodence  from  the  Ha^  in 
1627  by  Sir  Thomas  Philftpps  in  1841 ;  other  letters  are  printed  m  the 
Cabata,  and  in  T.  Birch's  Court  and  Timet  of  James  I.  and  Ckartes  /., 
but  by  far  the  greater  portion  remains  in  MS.  among  the  aute  papers. 

DORCHBSTBH.  OUT  CARLKTON,  ist  Baxom  (1724-1808), 
British  general  and  administrator,  was  bom  at  Strabane,  Co. 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  on  the  3rd  of  September  I7>4.  He  aerved  with 
distinction  on  the  continent  under  the  duke  of  Ctunberlaod,  and 
la  1759  in  America  as  quartennaiter-geiMral,  imder  hit  fnend 
Wolfe.  He  was  wounded  at  the  capture  of  Quebec,  and  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-geoeraL  In  1766  he  was  appohited 
governor-general  of  Canada,  which  position  he  beki  till  r778. 
His  justice  and  kindliness  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  tvoently 
conquered  Frencb-Caiuidians,  and  did  much  to  hold  tbem  neutral 
during  the  War  of  American  Independence.  He  ordered  the  first 
eodifiottion  of  the  civil  law  of  the  province,  and  was  largely 
reaponsible  for  the  passing  of  the  Quebec  Act.  On  the  American 
iovaaion of  Canada  m  1775  he  waacompelled  to  abandon  Montreal 
and  narrowly  escaped  capture,  but  defended  Quebec  (q.T.)  with 
skill  and  success.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  destroyed  the 
American  flotilla  OB  Lake  Champlain.  In  1777  he  was  superseded 
in  Ui  commaiid  <4  the  mOitaiy  force*  by  Major-Gcneral  John 
Bugoyne,  and  asked  to  be  recalled.    Be  retunied,  however,  to 


America  in  Hay  1781  as  commander-in-chief,  remaining  till 
November  1783.  In  17S6  he  was  again  sent  to  Canada  at 
governor-general  and  commander  of  the  forces,  with  the  title  o( 
Baron  Dorchester.  Many  important  reforms  marked  his  rule;  he 
administered  the  country  with  tact  and  moderation,  and  kept  it 
loyal  to  the  British  crown  amid  the  ferment  caused  by  the  Frenrb 
Revolution,  and  by  the  attempts  of  American  emissaries  to 
arouse  discontent.  In  I79r  the  piovince  was  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  by  the  Constitutional  Act.  Of  this  divbion 
Carlcton  disapproved,  as  he  did  also  of  a  proviskm  tending  to 
create  in  the  new  colony  an  hereditary  aristocracy.  In  1796 
he  Insisted  on  retiring,  and  returned  to  England.  He  died  on  th( 
loth  of  November  1808.  He  married  in  1772  a  daughter  of  the 
2nd  earl  of  Effingham,  and  had  nine  children,  being  succeeded 
in  the  title  by  his  grandson  Arthur.  On  the  dc^th  in  1897  of  the 
4th  baron  (another  grandson)  the  title  became  extinct,  but  was 
revived  in  1899  for  his  cousin  and  co-heiress  Henrietta  Anne 
as  Baroness  Dorchester. 

J.  C.  Dent's  Ccnadian  Partmil  Cattery  (Toronto,  1880)  gives  a 
sketch  of  Lord  E>orchcster's  Canadian  career.  His  life  by  A.  G* 
Bradley  is  included  in  the  Makers  of  Canada  terios  Croronto).  Most 
of  hii  letters  and  state  papers,  which  are  indispcnuble  for  a  know 
ledge  of  the  period, are  in  the  archives  department  at  Ottawa,  and 
are  calendared  in  Brymner's  Reparis  an  Canadian  Ardmes  (Ottawa, 
1883,  set-)- (W.  L  G.) 

DORCHESTER,  a  market  town  and  moiUc^nl  borough  and 
the  county  town  of  Dorsetshire,  England,  in  the  southern  par- 
liamentary division,  t3s  m,  S.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  the 
Lond(m  &  South  Western  railway;  served  also  by  the  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  (1902)  9458.  It  stands  on  an  eminence 
on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  river  Frame,  within  a  wide  open  tract  o( 
land,  ccntaining  3400  acres,  heM  under  the  duchy  of  Cornwall, 
called  Fordington  FieM.  Several  of  the  streets  are  planted  with 
trees,  and  the  town  is  nearly  surrounded  by  fine  aveniies.  St 
Peter's  church  is  a  Perptstdicuhr  butkling  with  a  fine  tower.  Alt 
Samts  and  Holy  Trinity  churches  arc  modern,  but  Fordington 
church  retains  Norman  and  Transitional  details.  Of  public 
buildings  the  priixjpal  are — the  town-hall,  with  market-house, 
shire-hail,  coimty  prison  and  county  hospital;  there  is  also  a 
county  museum,  containing  ituiny  local  objects  of  much  interest. 
The  gratrunar  school  (founded  in  is<S9)  is  endowed  with 
exhibitions  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  "There  is  a  statue  to 
William  Barnes  the  Dorsetshire  poet  (i8oi-t88B).  The  town  it 
noted  also  for  its  ale.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  agricultural 
trade,  and  large  sheep  and  bmb  fairs  are  heU  annually.  The 
borough  is  under  a  mayor,  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors. 
Area  1648  acres. 

Histtry.—Dunutaria  was  here,  a  Romano-British  country 
town  of  consideiable  sixe,  probably  successor  to  a  British  tribal 
centre  of  the  Durotriges.  The  walls  can  be  traced  in  [>art,  and 
many  mosaics,  remains  of  houses,  &c.,  have  been  found.  The 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre  are  seen  at  Maumbury  Rings,  near 
the  town.  Maiden  Castle,  1  m.  S.W.  of  the  town.  Is  a  vast  earth- 
work considered  to  have  been  a  stronghold  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Durotriges.  There  are  other  such  remamsm  the  vicinity.  Little 
mcsition  of  Dorchester  IDonceasler,  Dorcestre)  occurs  in  Saxon 
amals,  but  a  charter  from  iCthelstan  to  Milton  Abbey  in  939  is 
dated  at  villa  regalii  juae  dicUyr  Doraceslria,  and  at  this  period  it 
Possessed  a  mint  According  to  the  Doaiesday  Survey  it  was  a 
royal  borough,  and  at  the  time  of  Edward  the  Cbnfessor  contained 
172  hayses,  of  which  too  had  been  totally  destroyed  since 
the  Conquest.  Mention  Is  made  of  a  castle  at  Dorchester  la 
records  of  the  i>th  and  r3th  centuries;  and  the  Franciscan 
priory,  founded  tome  thne  before  1331,  is  thought  to  have  been 
constructed  out  of  its  rtiins.  The  latter  was  suppressed  among 
the  leaser  monasteries  in  1 536.  Edward  II.  granted  the  borough 
to  the  balliCh  and  burgesses  at  a  tee-farm  rent  of  £20  for  five 
years,  and  the  grant  was  renewed  In  perpetuity  by  Edward  III. 
Richard  m.  empowered  the  burgesses  to  dect  a  coroner  and  two 
constables,  to  be  exempt  from  tolls,  and  to  try  minor  pleas  in  the 
king's  court  within  the  borough  before  a  steward  to  be  chosen  by 
themselves.  The  first  charter  of  incorporation,  granted  by  James 
I.  in  ttiro,  established  a  goreming  council  of  two  bailiffs  and 
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fifteen  capital  bnrgenet.  Charlet  I.  aa  1619  liutitotal  a  mayor, 
six  aldennen  and  six  capital  burgesae*,  and  alio  incocpoiated  all 
the  freemen  of  the  borough,  for  the  ptupoaea  of  trade,  under  the 
gDvemmcnt  of  a  council  consisting  of  a  governor,  assistants  and 
twenty-four  freemen,  the  governor  and  four  assistants  to  be 
chosen  out  of  the  twenty-four  by  the  freemen,  and  five  other 
assistants  to  be  chosen  by  the  mayor  out  of  the  capital  burgesses; 
the  Council  was  empowered  to  bold  four  courts  yearly  and 
to  make  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  markets  and  trade. 
Dorchester  returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  1 295,  until 
the  Representatwn  of  the  People  Act  of  186S  reduced  the  number 
to  one;  by  the  Redutribution  Act  of  i8Js  the  ttpresentation  was 
merged  in  the  county.  Edward  III.  granted  to  the  burgesses 
the  perquisites  from  three  fairs  lasting  one  day  at  the  feasts  of 
Holy  Trinity,  St  John  Baptist  and  St  James,  and  markets 
OB  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday.  Elizabeth  .gnnted  an 
additional  three  days'  fair  at  Candlemas.  The  days  of  the  fairs 
and  markets  have  remained  unchanged.  The  doth  industiy 
which  flourished  during  the  i6th  century  never  recovered  fiom 
the  depression  following  on  the  Civil  War.  The  malting  and 
brewing  mdustries  came  into  prominence  in  the  17th  coitury, 
when  there  was  also  a  cpnsiderable  serge  manufacture,  which  has 
since  declined. 

See  ViOaria  County  Bisltry.  Donettkin;  John  Hutdtins,  7°t« 
History  and  AnlimtUies  of  tk*  Towtt  and  Borougjk  of  Dorclutier  (3n] 
editioa,  correctea.  augmented  and  improved  by  W.  Shipp  and 
J.  W.  Hodaon.  BUndford.  1865). 

DOKCBESTER,  a  large  village  hi  the  south  parliamentary 
division  of  Oxfordshire,  England,  9  m.  S.S.E.  of  Oxford  by  road, 
on  the  river  Thame,  i  m.  from  its  junction  with  the  Thames. 
This  is  a  site  of  much  historical  interest.  There  was  a  Roman 
station  near  the  present  village,  facing,  across  the  Thames,  the 
double  isolated  mound  known  as  Wittenham  Hills  (historically 
Sinodun)^  on  one  summit  of  which  are  strong  early  earthworks. 
In  Dorchester  itself  the  chief  point  of  interest  is  the  abbey  church 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  This  consists  of  a  nave  of  great  length, 
primarily  of  the  transitional  Norman  period ;  a  choir  with  arcades 
of  the  finest  Decorated  work;  north  choir  aisle  of  the  close  of 
the  13th  century,  south  choir  aisle  (c.  1300)  and  south  nave  aisle 
(c.  1320).  The  tower  (western)  is  an  erection  of  the  late  17th 
century.  The  eastern  bay  of  the  choir  is  considered  to  have  been 
added  as  a  Lady  chapel,  and  the  north  window  is  a  magnificent 
example  of  a  "  Jesse  window,"  in  which  the  tracery  represents 
the  genealogical  tree  of  Jesse,  the  complete  execution  of  the  design 
being  carried  on  in  the  glass.  The  sedilia  and  piscina  are  very  fine. 
The  Decorated  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  form  a 
beautiful  series,  and  there  are  monuments  and  brasses  of  great 
mterest 

Dorchester  (Dorcinia,  Doriuuestre,  Dorciaaire)  was  con- 
quered by  the  West  Saxons  about  560.  It  occupied  a  com- 
manding position  at  the  junction  of  the  Thames  and  the  Thame, 
und  in  635  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  which  at  its  founda- 
tion was  the  largest  in  England,  comprising  the  whole  of  Wessex 
and  Mercia.  The  witenagemot  of  Wessex  was  held  at  Dorchester 
three  times  in  the  gth  century,  and  in  958  i£thelstan  held  a 
council  here.  In  the  1 1  th  century,  however,  the  town  is  described 
as  small  and  ill-peopled  and  remarkable  only  for  the  majesty  of 
its  churehes,  and  in  about  1086  William  I.  and  Bbhop  Remigius 
removed  the  bishop's  ^tool  to  Lincoln,  as  a  city  more  worthy  of 
the  distinction.  According  to  the  Domesday  Survey  Dorchester 
was  held  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln;  it  was  assessed  at  100 
hides  and  comprised  two  mills.  In  1140  Alexander  bishop 
of  Lincoln  founded  an  abbey  of  Black  Canons  at  Dorchester, 
but  the  town  declined  in  importance  after  the  removal  of  the 
cathedral,  and  is  described  by  i6t1i-century  writers  as  a  mere 
agricultural  village  and  destitute  of  trade. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Oxjordskire;  Henry  Addington,  Some 
Account  o]  Ou  Ahbcy  Church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  at  Dorchester, 
Oxfordshire,  reianie  with  additlwial  notes  (Oxford,  iMo). 

OOBCBBtren,  a  reaidential  and  manufacturing  district  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  a  separate  town  until  1870, 
between  the  Ncponaet  river  on  the  S.  and  South  Boston  and 
Boaton  proper  on  th*  N.   It  is  served  by  three  lines  of  the  New 


Yolk,  New  Haven  &  Harttoid  railway.  A  ridge,  with  an 
average  height  of  about  100  ft.  above  the  sea,  extends  through 
the  district  from  N.  to  S.  and  commands  delightful  views  of 
Boston  Bay  to  the  E.  and  of  the  Blue  Hills  to  the  S.  There  are 
many  large  private  estates,  with  beautiful  lawns,  and  Franklin 
Field  and  Franklin  Park,  one  of  the  largest  parks  of  the  Boston 
park  system,  are  in  Dorchester.  The  Shawmut  school  for  girls 
is  in  the  district.  Among  the  landmarks  are  the  Barnard  Capen 
bouse,  built  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  17th  century  and  now 
probably  the  second  oldest  house  in  New  England ;  and  the  James 
Blake  house  (1(48),  now  the  home  of  the  Dorchester  Historical 
Sodety,  which  has  a  libraiy  and  a  museum.  Opposite  the  Blake 
house  formerly  stood  the  house  in  which  Edward  Everett  was 
bom.  Not  far  away  is  the  old  Dorchester  burying  ground,  which 
dates  from'  i4i34;  it  has  many  curious  epitaphs,  and  contains  the 
gnves  of  Barnard  Capen,  who  died  in  1638  (probably  the  oldest 
marked  grave  in  the  United  States);  of  WilJiam  Stoughton 
(1631-1701),  chief  justice  of  the  court  which  tried  the  Salem 
"  witches  "  in  ifi9«,  Beutenant-govemor  of  the  colony  from  1693, 
acting  govemor  in  t694-i699and  1700-1701,  and  founder  of  the 
original  Stoughton  Hall,  Harvard;  and  of  Richard  Mather, 
pastor  of  the  Firat  Parish  church  here  from  1636  until  his  death. 
In  Dorchester  Maria  Susana  Cummins  (1827-1866)  wrote  The 
iMmpHgUer  (1854),  one  of  the  most  popular  novels  of  its  time, 
and  William  T.  Adams  ("  Oliver  Optic  ")  and  Charles  Follen 
Adam*  ("Yawcob  Stratus")  did  much  of  thdr  writing;  it 
was  long  the  home  of  Mis  Lucy  Stone  (Blackwell).  Among  the 
manufactures  are  cocoa,  chocolate,  &c  (of  the  long-established 
Walter  Baker  &  Co.),  paper,  crushing  and  grinding  machinery 
(Sturtevant  Mill  Co.),  chemicals,  horseshoe  nails,  valves,  organs 
and  pianos,  lumber,  automobiles  and  shoe  machinery. 

Dorchester  was  founded  by  about  140  colonists  from  Dorset- 
shire,  England,  with  whom  the  movement  for  planting  the  colony 
in  Massachusetts  Bay  was  begun  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
John  White.  They  organized  as  a  church  while  at  Plymouth, 
England,  in  Mardi  163a,  then  embarked  in  the  ship  "  Mary 
and  John,"  arrived  in  Boston  Bay  two  weeks  before  Govemor 
Winthrop  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  in  June  selected  Savin 
Hill  (£.  of  what  is  now  Dorchester  Avenue  and  between  Crescent 
Avenue  and  Dorchester  Bay)  as  the  site  for  thdr  settlement. 
At  the  time  the  place  was  known  as  Mattapanock ,  but  they  named 
it  Dorchester.  Town  affairs  were  at  first  managed  by  the  churoh, 
but  in  October  1633  a  town  government  was  organized,  and  the 
example  was  followed  by  the  neighbouring  settlements;  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  begiiming  of  the  town-meeting  form  of 
government  in  America.  Up  to  this  time  Dorchester  was  the 
largest  town  in  the  colony,  but  dissatisfaction  arose  with  the 
location  (Boston  had  a  better  one  chiefly  on  account  of  the  deeper 
water  in  its  harbour),  and  in  1635-1637  many  of  the  original 
settlers  removed  to  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  where  they 
planted  Windsor.  New  settlers,  however,  arrived  at  Dorchester 
and  in  1639  that  town  established  a  school  (un>orted  by  a  public 
tax;  this  was  the  fint  free  school  in  America  supported  by  direct 
taxation  or  assessment  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  town.'  In 
October  1695,  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  organized  a 
church  and  in  December  removed  to  South  Carolina  where  they 
planted  another  Dorchester  (on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ashley  river, 
about  26  m.  from  Charleston);  by  1752  they  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  thdr  location,  which  was  unhealthy,  and  they 
gradually  removed  to  Georgia,  where  they  settled  at  Medway 

'  In  163s  the  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  had 
granted  to  Dorchester  Thompson's  Island,  sttuatrd  near  the  coast  of 
the  towiuhip.  By  the  township  of  Dorchester  this  island  was  ap- 
portioned among  the  freemen  of  the  township.  On  tlie  30th  of  May 
1639  it  was  ordered  that  the  proprietors  of  land  in  this  island  should 
collectively  pay  a  *'  rent  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  forever,"  this  rent 
"  to  be  paia  to  such  a  schoot-master  as  shall  undertake  to  teach 
English,  lAtio,  and  other  toogues,  and  also  wriiiiw,"  it  being  "  led 
to  the  discretfon  of  the  ddcrs  and  the  seven  men  lor  the  time  being 
whether  maids  shall  be  taught  with  the  boys  or  not."  In  1642  the 
proprietors  of  the  island  conveyed  it  to  the  township  "  for  and 
toward  the  maintenance  of  a  free  school  in  Dorrhester  aforesaid  for 
the  instructing  and  teaching  of  children  and  ynhth  in  good  literalure 
and  leamiiiifc.' 
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(half  nay  between  the  Ogeechee  and  Altsmaha  riven),  their 
settlement  soon  developing  into  St  John's  Parish  (see  Geokoia: 
Hislory).  It  was  the  fortification  of  Dorchester  Heights,  under 
orders  from  General  Washington,  on  the  night  of  the  4tb  and  sth 
of  March  1776,  that  forced  the  British  to  evacuate  Boston.  At 
one  time  Dorchester  extended  from  Boston  neariy  to  the  Rhode 
Island  line;  but  its  territory  was  gradually  reduced  by  the 
creation  of  new  townships  and  additions  to  old  ones.  Dorchester 
Neck  was  annexed  to  Boston  in  1804,  Thompson's  Island  in  1834, 
and  the  remaining  portions  in  1855  and  1^70. 

See  W.  D.  Orcutt,  Good  OU  Dorchcsltr  (Cambridge,  1893). 

DORDOONE,  a  river  of  central  and  south-western  France, 
rising  at  a  height  of  5640  ft.  on  the  Puy-dc-Sancy,  a  mountain  of 
the  department  of  Puy-de-DAme,  and  flowing  to  this  Garonne  with 
which  it  unites  at  Bee  d'Ambis  to  form  the  Gironde  estuary. 
It  has  a  length  of  295  m.  and  the  area  of  its  basin  is  92x4  sq.  m. 
Descending  rapidly  from  its  source,  sometimes  over  cascades, 
the  river  soon  enters  deep  gorges  through  which  it  flows  as  fax  as 
Bcaulieu  (department  of  Corr^)  where  it  debouches  into  a  wide 
and  fertile  valley  and  is  shortly  after  joined  by  the  Cite.  Enter- 
ing the  department  of  Lot,  it  abandons  a  south-westerly  for  a 
westerly  course  and  flowing  in  a  sinuous  chaimel  traverses  the 
department  of  Dordogne,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
V£z£re.  Below  the  town  of  Bergciac  it  enters  the  department  of 
Gironde,  where  at  Liboume  it  is  joined  by  the  Isle  and  widens 
out,  attaining  at  its  union  with  the  Garonne  45  m.  from  the 
sea  a  width  of  nearly  3300  yds.  A  few  miles  above  this  point  the 
river  is  sparined  by  the  magnificent  bridges  of  Cubaac-les- 
Ponts,  which  carry  a  road  and  railway.  Below  its  confluence 
with  the  V£zere,  over  the  last  lis  m.  of  its  course,  the  river 
carries  considerable  navigation.  The  influence  of  the  highest 
tides  is  felt  at  Pessac,  a  distance  of  xoo  m.  from  the  ocean. 

DORDOGHB,  an  inland  department  of  south-western  France, 
formed  in  t79o  from  nearly  the  whole  of  P£rigord,  a  part  of 
Agcnais,  and  small  portions  of  Limousin  and  of  Angoumoia. 
Area  3560  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1906)  447,052.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Haute-Vicnnc.W.  byCharcntcCharentc-InfirieureandGironde, 
S.  by  Lot-et-Garonnc,  and  E.  by  Lot  and  Corrfze.  Situated  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Massif  Central,  Dordogne  consists  in  the 
north-cast  and  centre  of  sterile  plateaus  sloping  towards  the  west, 
where  Ihey  end  in  a  region  of  pine  forests  linown  as  the  Double. 
The  greatest  altitudes  are  found  in  the  highlands  of  the  north, 
where  many  points  exceed  t3oo  ft.  in  height.  The  department  is 
intersected  by  many  fertile  and  beautiful  river  valleys,  which 
converge  from  its  northern  and  eastern  borders  towards  the  south- 
west. The  Dordogne  is  the  principal  river  of  the  department  and 
its  chief  aCSuent  is  the  Isle,  which  crosses  the  centre  of  the  depart- 
ment and  flows  into  the  Dordogneat  Liboume,in  the  neighbouring 
department  of  Gironde.  The  Droime  and  the  Auvizilre,  both 
tributaries  of  the  Isle,  are  the  other  nuiin  rivers.  The  diioate  is 
generally  agreeable  and  healthy,  but  rather  humid,  especially  in 
the  north-cast.  Agriculture  flourishes  in  the  south  and  south-west 
of  the  department,  especially  in  the  volleys  of  the  Dordogne  and 
Isle,  the  rest  of  its  surface  being  covernl  to  a  great  extent  by 
wo<xls  and  heath.  Pasture  and  forage  amply  suflicc  for  the  raising 
of  large  flocks  and  herds.  The  vine,  cultivated  mainly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bergerac,  and  tobacco  are  important  sources  of 
profit.  Wheat  and  maize  are  the  chief  cereals  and  potatoes  are 
largely  grown.  The  truffles  of  F&igord  are  famous  for  their 
abundance  and  quality.  The  plum  and  dder-apple  yield  good 
crops.  In  the  forests  the  prevailing  trees  are  the  oak  and 
chestnut.  The  fruit  of  the  latter  is  much  used  both  as  food  by 
the  people  and  for  fattening  ho^,  which  ate  reared  in  large 
numbers.  The  walnut  is  extensively  grown  for  its  oil.  The 
department  has  mines  of  lignite,  and  produces  freestone,  lime, 
cement,  miU-stone,  peat,  potter's  clay  and  fireclay.  The  leather 
industry  and  the  preparation  of  preserved  foods  ate  important, 
and  there  are  flour-mills,  brick  and  tile  works,  earthenware 
manufactories,  printing  works,  chemical  works  and  a  few  iron 
foundries.  Exports  consist  of  (ruflles,  wine,  chestnuts  and  other 
fruit, livestock, pouUry,andmineralsof  various  kinds.  Dordogne 
is  served  by  the  Orleans  railway :  the  Dordogne,  the  Isle  and  the 


V&ire  famish  neariy  aoom.  of  navigaUemtenny.  It  is  divided 
Into  the  arronditsements  of  PWgueuz,  Bergerac,  Nontron, 
Rib&ac  and  Sarlat,  with  47  cantons  and  587  communes,  and 
belongs  to  the  ecclniasliral  province  of  Bordeaux,  to  the 
acadimie  (educational  division)  of  Bordeaux  and  to  the  region  <rf 
the  Xn.  army  corps,  which  has  its  headquatten  at  Limoges.  Its 
court  of  appeal  is  at  Bordeaux. 

PMgueux,  the  capital,  Bergerac,  Sarlat  and  Biantime  are  the 
principal  towns  (see  separate  articles).  There  are  several  other 
places  of  interest.  Bourdeilles  has  tvro  finely  preserved  chateaux, 
one  of  the  14th  century,  with  an  imposing  keep,  the  other  in 
the  Renaissance  style  of  the  i6th  century.  Both  buildings  are 
contained  within  the  same  fortified  enceinte.  The  celebrated 
chlteauof  Biron,  founded  in  the  nth  century,  preserves  examples 
of  many  subsequent  architectural  styles,  among  them  a  beautiful 
cfaapd  of  late  Gothic  and  early  Renaissance  workmanship. 
The  ch&teau  of  Jumilhac-le-Grand  belongs  to  the  isth  century. 
Dordogne  possesses  several  medieval  baitida,  the  most  perfect 
of  which  is  Monpazier.  At  Cadouin  there  are  the  remains'of  a 
Cistercian  abbey.  Its  church  is  a  fine  cruciform  building  in  the 
Romanesque  style,  while  the  cloister  is  an  excellent  example  of 
Flamboyant  architecture.  St  Jean-de-CAle  has  an  interesting 
Romanesque  church  and  a  chiteau  of  the  15th,  i6th  and  i8th 
centuries.  In  the  rocks  of  the  valley  of  the  lower  V^re  there 
are  prehistoric  caves  of  great  archaeological  importance,  in  which 
have  been  found  tools,  and  carvings  on  bone,  flint  and  ivory. 
Troglodytic  dwellings  are  to  be  found  in  many  other  places  in 
Dordogne  (see  Cave). 

DORDRECHT  (abbreviated  Dtrit,  or  DorO,  a  town  and  river- 
port  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Merwcde,  and  a  junction  station  12}  m.  by  rail  S.E. 
of  Rotterdam.  Steam  ferries  cotmect  it  with  Papcndrccht  and 
Zwyndrecht  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  it  has  excellent  com- 
munication by  water  in  every  direction.  Pop.  (1900)  38,386. 
Dordrecht  presents  a  picturesque  appearance  with  its  busy  quays 
and  numerous  canals  and  wmdmills,  its  quaint  streets  and 
curiously  gabled  houses.  The  Groote  Kerk,  of  Our  Lady,  whose 
massive  tower  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  views  of  the 
town,  dates  from  the  14th  century  and  contains  some  finely 
carved  stalls  (1540)  by  Jan  Terween  Aertsz,  a  remarkable  pulpit 
(1759),  many  old  monuments  and  a  set  of  gold  communion  plate. 
In  the  town  museum  is  an  interesting  collection  of  paintings, 
chiefly  by  modem  artists,  but  including  also  pictures  by  some  of 
the  older  masters,  among  whom  Ferdinand  Bol,  the  two  Cuyps, 
Nicolas  Maes,  Codefricd  Schalcken,  and  in  later  times  Ary 
Schcffer,  were  all  natives  of  Dordrecht.  The  celebrated  17th- 
century  statesman  John  de  Witt  was  also  a  native  of  the  town. 
Close  to  the  museum  is  one  of  the  old  city  gates,  rebuilt  in  1618, 
and  now  containing  a  collection  of  antiquities  belonging  to  the 
Cud-Dordrecht  Society.  The  South  African  Museum  (T902) 
contains  memorials  of  the  Boer  War  of  1899-1902.  The  harbour 
of  Dordrecht  stiU  has  a  large  trade,  but  much  has  been  diverted 
tOiRottctdam.  Large  quantities  of  wood  are  Imported  from 
Germany,  Scandinavia  and  America.  There  are  numerous 
saw-miUs,  shipbuilding  yards,  engineering  works,  distilleries, 
sugar  refineries,  tobacco  factories,  linen  bleacheries  and  stained 
glass,  salt  and  white  lead  works. 

Dordrecht  was  founded  by  Count  Dixit  m.  of  Holland  in  1018, 
becoming  a  town  about  X200.  One  of  the  first  towns  in  the 
Netherlands  to  embrace  the  reformed  religion  and  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  Spain,  it  was  in  1572  the  meeting-place  of  the  d» 
puties  who  asserted  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces. 
In  i6tg  and  t6io  it  was  the  seat  of  the  synod  of  Dort  (7.*.) 

DORl  LOUIS  AtlOnSTB  ODRAVB  (1832-1883),  Frendi 
artist,  the  son  of  a  civil  engineer,  was  bom  at  Strassburg  on  the 
6th  of  January  1832.  In  184S  he  came  to  Paris  and  secured  a 
three  years'  engagement  on  the  Journal  tmr  rire.  His  facility 
as  a  draughtsman  was  extraordinary,  and  among  the  books  he 
illustrated  in  rapid  succession  were  Balzac's  CouUs  irtUtiques 
(1855).  Dante's  Ixfemo  (1861),  Dm  QidxoU  (1863),  Tkt  BitU 
(1866),  Paradiu  Last  (1866),  and  the  works  of  Rabdais  (1873). 
He  painted  also  many  large  and  ambitfous  compositions  of  • 
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ftfigious  or  historical  character,  and  made  some  success  as  a 
sculptor,  his  statue  o(  Alexandre  Dumas  in  Paris  being  perhaps 
bis  best-known  work  in  this  line.  He  died  on  the  >sth  of  January 
1883. 

DOBIA,  AMDRBA  (i466-i5fio),  Genoese  condoUiert  and 
admiral,  was  bom  at  Oneglia  o{  an  andent  Genoese  family. 
Being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  became  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  and  served  fint  in  the  papal  guard  and  then  under  various 
Italian  princes.  In  1503  we  find  him  fighting  in  Corsica  in  the 
service  of  Genoa,  at  that  time  under  French  vassalage,  and  he 
took  part  in  the  rising  of  Genoa  against  the  French,  whom  he 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  city.  From  that  time  forth  it  was  as 
a  naval  captain  that  be  became  famous.  For  several  years  he 
scoured  the  Mediterranean  in  command  of  the  Genoese  fleet, 
waging  war  on  the  Turks  and  the  Barbary  pirates.  In  the  mean- 
while Genoa  had  been  recaptured  by  the  French,  and  in  1532  by 
the  Imperialists.  But  Dona  now  veered  round  to  the  French  or 
popular  faction  and  entered  the  service  of  King  Francis  I.,  who 
made  him  captain-general;  in  1524  he  relieved  Marseilles,  which 
was  besieged  by  the  Imperialists,  and  helped  to  place  his  native 
city  once  more  under  French  domination.  But  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  treatment  at  the  bands  of  Francis,  who  was  mean  about 
payment,  and  he  resented  the  king's  behaviour  in  connexion  with 
Savona,  which  he  delayed  to  hand  back  to  the  Genoese  as  he  had 
promised;  consequently  on  the  expiry  of  Dona's  contract  we 
fi/id  him  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  (1538).  He 
ordered  his  nephew  FUippino,  who  was  then  blockading  Naples 
in  concert  with  a  French  army,  to  withdraw,  and  sailed  for 
Genoa,  where,  with  the  help  of  some  leading  dtizens,  he  expelled 
the  French  once  more  and  re-established  the  republic  under 
imperial  protection.  He  reformed  the  constitution  in  an 
aristocratic  sense,  most  of  the  nobility  being  ImperiaUsts,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  factions  which  divided  the  dty.  He  refused  the 
lordship  of  Genoa  and  even  the  dogcship,  but  accepted  the 
position  of  perpetual  censor,  and  exercised  predominant  influence 
in  the  councils  of  the  republic  until  his  death.  He  was  given  two 
palaces,  many  privileges,  and  the  title  of  Liieralor  et  Paltr 
Patriae.  As  imperial  admiral  he  commanded  several  expeditions 
against  the  Turks,  capturing  Corona  and  Patras,and  co-operating 
with  the  emperor  himself  in  thecaptureof  Tunis(i535).  Charles 
found  him  an  invaluable  ally  in  the  wan  with  Francis,  and  through 
him  extended  his  domination  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  Doria's 
defeat  by  the  Turks  at  Preveza  in  1538  was  said  to  be  not  in- 
voluntary, and  designed  to  spite  the  Venetians  whom  he  detested. 
He  accompanied  Charles  on  the  ill-fated  Algerian  expedition  of 
1541,  of  which  he  disapproved,  and  by  his  ability  just  saved  the 
whole  force  from  complete  disaster.  For  the  next  five  years  h« 
continued  to  serve  the  emperor  in  various  wars,  in  which  he  was 
generally  successful  and  always  active,  although  now  over  seventy 
years  old;  there  was  hardly  an  important  event  in  Europe  in 
which  he  had  not  some  share.  After  the  peace  of  Cripy  between 
Francis  and  Charles  in  1544  he  hoped  to  end  his  days  in  cpiiet. 
But  bis  great  wealth  and  power,  as  well  as  the  arrogance  of  his 
nephew  and  heir  Giannettino  Doria,  made  him  many  enemies, 
and  in  1 547  the  Fiesco  conspiracy  to  upset  the  power  of  his  house 
tookphce.  Giaimettiiiowasmurdered,buttheeonspiratorswere 
defeated,  and  Andrea  showed  great  vindictiveness  in  punishing 
them.  Many  of  thdr  fiefs  he  seized  for  himself,  and  he  was 
implicated  in  the  mtirder  of  Pier  Luigi  Famese,  duke  of  Parma 
(see  Faknzse),  who  had  hdped  Fiesco.  Other  oonspinidea 
followed,  of  which  the  most  important  was  that  of  Giolio  CibA 
(1 548),  but  all  failed.  Although  Doria  was  ambitious  and  harsh, 
he  was  a  good  patriot  and  successfully  opposed  the  emperor 
Charles's  repeated  attempts  to  have  a  dtsdel  buQt  in  Genoa  and 
garrisoned  by  Spaniards;  nnther  blandishments  nor  threats 
could  win  him  over  to  the  scheme.  Nor  did  age  lessen  his  energy, 
for  in  1550,  when  eighty-four  yean  old,  he  again  put  to  sea  to 
punish  the  raids  of  his  old  enemies  the  Barbary  pirates,  bat  with 
no  great  success.  War  between  France  and  the  Empire  having 
broken  out  once  more,  the  French  seized  Corsica,  then  admin- 
istered by  the  Genoese  Bank  of  St  George;  Doria  was  again 
imrnnoned,  and  he  spent  two  years  (1J53-1SSS)  ■>>  the  isfauid 


fighting  the  French  with  varying  fortune,  fie  returned  to  Genoa 
for  good  in  1555,  and  bdng  very  old  and  infirm  he  gave  over  the 
command  of  the  galleys  to  his  great-neph?w  Giovanni  Andrea 
Doria,  who  conducted  an  expedition  against  Tripoli,  but  proved 
even  more  unsuccessful  than  his  uncle  had  been  at  Algiers,  barely 
escaping  with  his  life.  Andrea  Doria  died  on  the  isth  of 
November  rs6o,  leaving  his  esutes  to  Giovanni  Andrea.  The 
family  of  Doria-Pamphilii-Landi  (}.».)  is  descended  from  him  and 
bears  his  title  of  prince  of  Melfi.  Doria  was  a  man  of  indomitable 
energy  and  a  great  admiral.  If  he  appears  unscrupulous  and  even 
treacherous  he  did  but  conform  to  the  standards  of  tith-century 
Italy. 

Bibliography. — E.  Pctit's  Andri  Doria  (Paris,  1887)  is  an  ac-' 
curate  and  documented  biography,  indicating  all  the  chief  works  on 
the  subject,  but  the  author  is  perhaps  unduly  harsh  in  his  judgment  of 
the  admiral;  I'.  D.  Gucrrazzi  s  Vita  di  Andrea  Doria  {3rd  ed.,  Milan, 
1874);  among  the  earlier  works  L.  Cappelloni's  Vita ^ Andrea  Doria 
(Italian  edition,  Genoa.  1863)  and  V. Sigonius's  VtfaXmircuZ^oruM 
(1576)  niay  be  mentioned ;  sec  also  "  Documcnti  ispaao^novesi  del- 
rArchiviodiSimancas"  \nxheAtti delta  Society tinttre diStoria patria, 
vol.  viii. :  the  Archivio  storico  italiano  (seric  iii,  tome  iv.  parte  i.- 
rs;,/o  rnniains  a  bibliography,  but  a  great  deal  has  been  published 
bJULC  that  date.  (L.  V^*) 

DORIANS,  a  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  one  of  the  principal 
groups  of  Hellenic  peoples,  in  contradistinction  to  lonians  and 
Aeoliana.  In  Hellenic  times  a  small  district  known  as  Doris  in 
north  Greece,  between  Mount  Parnassus  and  Mount  Ocla, 
counted  as  "  Dorian  "  in  a  spedal  sense.  Practically  all  Pclo- 
ponnese,  except  Achaea  and  Elis,  was  "  Dorian,"  together  with 
Megara,  Aegina,  Crete,  Mdos,  Thera,  the  Sporades  Islands  and 
the  S.W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  Bhodes,  Cos,  Cnidus  and 
(formeriy)  Hallcamassus  formed  a  "  Dorian  "  confederacy. 
"  Dorian "  colonies,  from  Corinth,  Megara,  and  the  Dorian 
islands,  occupied  the  southern  coasts  of  Sicily  from  Syracuse  to 
Selinus.  Dorian  states  usuaDy  had  in  common  the  "  Doric  ", 
dialect,  a  peculiar  calendar  and  cyde  of  festivals  of  which  the 
Hyadhthia  and  Camda  were  the  chief,  and  certain  political 
and  sodal  institutions,  such  as  the  threefold  "  Dorian  tribes.". 
The  worships  of  Apollo  and  Herades,  though  not  confined  to 
Dorians,  were  widely  regarded  as  in  some  sense  "  Dorian  "  hi; 
character. 

But  those  common  characters  are  not  to  be  pressed  too  far. 
The  northern  Doris,  for  example,  spoke  Aeolic,  while  Elis,  Phods, 
and  many  non-Dorian  ilistricts  of  north-west  Greece  spoke 
dialectsakin  to  Doric.  Many  Dorian  states  had  additional "  non- 
Dorian  tribes  ";  Sparta,  which  claimed  to  be  of  pure  and  typical 
Dorian  origin,  maintained  institutions  and  a  mode  of  life  which 
were  without  paralld  in  Peloponnese,  in  the  Parnassian  and- 
in  the  Asiatic  Doris,  and  were  partially  reflected  in  Crete 
only.  ' 

Most  non-Dotion  Greeks,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  accepted  much 
as  Dorian  which  was  in  fact  only  Spartan:  this  was  particuhiriy' 
the  case  in  the  political,  ethical  and  aesthetic  controversies  of  the' 
Sth  and  4th  centuries  B.C.  Much,  however,  which  was  common' 
(in  art,  for  example)  to  Olympia,  Argolis  and  Aegina,  and  mig^l' 
thus  have  been  regarded  as  Dtnian,  was  conspicuously  absent' 
from  the  culture  of  Sparta. 

Traditional  Hillary. — ^In  the  diagrammatic  family  tree  of  the 
(>reek  people,  as  it  oppeon  in  the  Hcsiodic  catalogue  (6th  century) 
and  in  HeUanicus  (5th  century),  the  "  sons  of  Hellen  "  are  Dorus,' 
Xuthus  (father  of  Ion  and  Achaeus)  and  Aeolus.  Dorus'  share 
of  the  inheritance  of  Hellen  lay  in  central  Greece,  north  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  between  Xuthus  in  north  Pdoponnese  and 
Aeolus  m  Thessaly.  His  descendants,  dther  imder  Dorus  or 
under  a  later  king  Aegimius,  occupied  Histiaeotis,  a  district  of 
northern  Thessaly,  and  afterwards' conquered  from  the  Dryopes 
the  head-waters  of  the  Boeotian  Cephissus  between  Mount 
Parnassus  and  Mount  Octa.  This  became  "  Doris  "  par  excdlaut. 
Services  rendered  to  Aegimius  by  Heracles  led  (1)  to  the  adoption 
of  Hyllus,  son  of  Herades,  by  Aegimius,  side  by  side  with  his  own 
sons  Dymos  and  Famphylus,  and  to  a  threefold  grouping  oftfhe 
Dorian  dans,  as  Hjdleis,  Dymanes  and  Pamphyli;  (a)  to  the 
assodation  of  the  people  of  Aegimius  in  the  repeated  attempts 
oi  Hyllus  and  his  family  to  recover  thcit  lost  inheritance  in 
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PeloponncM  (we  HtSACUDAi).  The  bit  ct  these  attempt* 
resulted  in  the  "  Dorian  conquest "  of  the  "  Achaeans  "  and 
"  lonians  "  of  Pdoponnese,  and  in  the  assignment  of  Argolis, 
Laconia  and  Messenia  to  the  Heradcid  leaders,  Temenus, 
Atistodemos  and  C^pbootes  respectively;  of  Elis  to  their 
AetoUan  allies;  and  of  the  north  coast  to  the  remnants  of  the 
conquered  Achaeans.  The  conquest  of  Corinth  and  Megara  was 
placed  a  generation  later:  Arcadia  alone  claimed  to  have 
escaped  invasion.  This  conquest  was  dated  relatively  by 
Thucydides  (i.  i>)  at  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  War  and 
twenty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Thessaly  and  Boeotia  by  the 
similar  "  invaders  from  Arne  ";  absolutdy  by  Hellanicus  and 
his  school  (5th  century)  at  1 149  B.C.;  by  Isocmtcs  and  Ephorus 
(4th  century  B.C.)  at  about  1070  B.C.;  and  by  Sosibius, 
Eratosthenes  (3rd  century),  and  later  wiiten  geaenlly,  at  the 
generations  from  11 35  to  1100  B.C.' 

The  invasion  was  commonly  believed  to  have  proceeded  by  way 
o(  Aetolia  and  Elis,  and  the  name  Naupactus  was  hiterpreted  as 
an  allusion  to  the  needful  "  shipbuilding "  on  the  Ctninthian 
Gulf.  One  legend  made  Dorus  himself  originally  an  AetoUan 
prince;  the  partidpation  of  Oxylus,  and  the  AetoUan  claim 
to  Elis,  appear  first  in  Ephorus  (4th  century).  The'odnquest 
of  Laconia  at  least  is  represented  in  sth-centuiy  tradition  as 
immediate  and  complete,  though  one  le^nd  admits  the  previous 
death  of  the  Heraddd  leader  Aristodemus,  and  another  describes 
a  protracted  struggle  hi  (he  case  of  Corinth.  Pausanias,  however 
(foUowing  Sosibius),  interprets  a  long  series  of  conflicts  in  Arcadia 
as  stages  in  a  gradual  advance  southward,  ending  with  the 
conquest  of  Amyclae  by  King  Tdedus  (c.  800  B.C.)  and  of  Helos 
by  King  Alcamenes  (c.  770  Bf.). 

Of  the  invasion  of  ArgoUs  a  quite  different  version  was  already 
current  in  the  4th  century.  This  represents  the  Argive  Dorians 
as  having  come  by  sea  (apparently  from  the  Maliac  Gulf,  the 
nearest  seashore  to  Parnassian  Doris),  accompanied  by  survivors 
of  the  Dryopes  (former  inhabitants  of  that  Doris),  whose  traces  in 
(onth  Eubon  (Styra  and  Carystus),  in  Cythnus,  and  at  Eion 
(Halieis),  Hermione  and  Asine  in  Argolis,  were  held  to  indicate 
their  probable  route. 

The  Homeric  Dorians  of  Crete  were  also  tnteipreted  by  Andron 
and  others  (3rd  century)  a*  an  advance-guard  of  this  sea-borne 
migration,  and  a*  having  separated  from  the  other  Dorians  while 
still  in  Histiaeotis.  The  $tb<entuty  tradition  that  the  Heradeid 
kings  of  Macedon  were  Temenid  exiles  from  Argo*  may  belong  to 
the  same  cyde. 

The  fate  of  the  Dorian  bvaden  was  represented  as  differing 
locaUy.  In  Messenia  (according  to  a  legend  dramatized  by 
Euripides  in  the  jth  century,  and  renovated  for  poUtical  ends  in 
the  4th  century)  the  descendants  of  Cresphontes  quarrelled 
among  themsdves  and  were  exterminated  by  the  nativtt.  In 
Laconia  Aristodemus  (or  his  twin  sons)  effected  a  rigid  military 
occupation  which  eventually  embraced  the  whole  district,  and 
pecmitted  (•)  the  colonixation  of  Melos,  Thera  aiul  parts  of  Crete 
(before  Soo  B.a),  (i)  the  icconqnest  and  annexation  of  Messenia 
(about  750  B.a),  (c)  a  settlonent  of  half-breed  Spartans  at 
Tarentum  in  south  Italy,  700  B.C.  In  Argo*  and  other  dtie*  of 
ArgoUs  the  descendants  of  the  Achaean  chiefs  were  taken  into 
poUtical  partnership,  but  a  tradition  of  race-feud  lasted  till 
historic  times.  Corinth,  Sicyoo  and  Megara,  with  simiUi 
poUtical  compromises,  maA  the  limit*  of  Ooiaa  conquest; 
a  Dorian  invasion  of  Attica  (e.  1066  B.C.)  was  checked  hjf  the 
leU-ssciifice  of  King  Codrus:  "Either  Athens  must  perish  or  her 
king."  Aegina  was  teckooed  a  colony  of  Epidaunia.  Rhodes, 
and  SMne  Cretan  towns,  traced  descent  from  Argoa;  Cnidus  from 
Aisds  aiul  Sparta;  the  rest  of  Asiatic  Doris  from  Epidaunis  or 
Troesen  in  ArgoUs.  The  colonies  of  Corinth,  Sicyoo  and  Megara, 
and  the  SicOian  oSshaot*  of  the  Asiatic  Dorians,  bdoag  to  historic 
times  (8th-6th  centuries). 

CrHkbm  cf  Uu  TraditUmt  Hutory.— The  f<rilowbig  are  the 
ptahlems:— (1)  Was  thcr*  a  Dorian  invasion  as  described  in  the 
legends;  and.  If  net,  how  did  the  tradition  arise?  (>)  Who  were 
the  Dorian  invaders,  and  in  irint  rdation  did  they  stand  to  the 
test  of  the  populatioo  of  Onece?    O)  How  far  do  the  Doriaa 


states,  «r  their  characteristics,  represent  the  descendaatt,  or  the 
culture,  of  the  original  invaders? 

The  Homeric  poems  (i>th-iotb  centuries)  know  of  Dorians 
only  in  Crete,  with  the  obscure  epithet  rpix^e,  aiul  no  hint 
of  their  origin.  AU  those  parts  <d  Pdopoiuuae  and  the  islands 
which  in  historic  times  were  "  Dorian  "  are  ruled  by  recently 
esublished  dynasties  of  "  Achaean  "  chiefs;  the  home  of  the 
Asiatic  Dorians  is  simply  "  Caria ";  arul  the  geoc^aphical 
"catalogue"  in  Iliad  u.  ignores  the  northern  Doris  altogether. 

The  almost  total  absence  from  Homer  not  only  of "  Dorians  " 
but  of  "lonians"  and  even  of  "HeUenes"  leads  to  the  condusioa 
that  the  diagrammatic  genealogy  of  the  "  sous  of  HeUen  "  is  U( 
post-Homeric  date;  and  that  it  originated  as  an  attempt  to 
classify  the  Doric,  Ionic  and  AeoUc  groups  of  Hdlenic  settlements 
on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  for  here  alone  do  the  three  names 
correspond  to  territorial,  Unguistic  and  poUtical  divisions.  The 
addition  of  an  "  Achaean  "  group,  and  the  indusion  of  this  and 
the  Ionic  group  under  a  single  generic  name,  would  ruturaUy 
foUow  the  recognition  of  the  nal  kinship  of  the  "  Achaean  *' 
oolonies  of  Magna  Graeda  with  those  of  Ionia.  But  the  attempt 
to  interpret,  in  terms  of  this  Asiatic  diagram,  the  actual  distribu- 
tion of  dialects  and  peoples  in  European  Greece,  led  to  difficulties. 
Here,  in  the  8th-4lh  centuries,  aU  the  Dorian  states  were  in  the 
hands  of  exdusive  aristocradcs,  which  presented  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  subject  populations.  Since  the  kinship  of  the 
latter  with  the  memben  of  adjacent  non-Dorian  states  was 
admitted,  two  different  explanations  seem  to  have  been  made, 
(1)  on  behalf  of  the  non-Dorian  populations,  either  that  the 
Dorians  were  no  true  sons  of  HeUen,  but  were  of  some  other 
northeriy  ancestry;  or  that  they  were  merdy  Achaean  cxHes; 
and  in  dther  case  that  thdr  historic  predominance  resulted  from 
an  act  of  violence,  ill-disguised  by  their  association  with  the 
ancient  claims  of  the  Felopoiuesian  Heradidae;  (1)  on  behaU 
of  the  Dorian  aristocradcs,  that  ihey  were  in  some  special  sense 
"  sons  of  HeUen,"  if  not  the  only  genuine  HeUenes;  the  rest  of 
the  European  Greeks,  and  in  particular  the  anti-Dorian  Athenians 
(with  their  marked  liluness  to  lonians),  being  regarded  as 
Hdlcniied  barbarians  of  "  Pdasgian  "  origin  (see  Pxlascians). 
This  process  of  HeUcnization,  or  at  least  its  final  stage,  was 
further  regarded  as  intimately  connected  with  a  movement  o{ 
peoples  which  had  brought  the  "  Dorians  "  from  the  northern 
highlands  into  those  parts  of  Greece  which  they  occupied  in 
historic  times. 

So  long  as  the  Homeric  poems  were  beUeved  to  represent 
HeUenic  (and  mainly  Ionian)  bdiefs  of  the  9th  century  or  later, 
the  historical  value  of  the  traditions  of  a  Dorian  invasion  was 
repeatedly  questioned;  most  recently  and  thoroughly  by  J. 
Bdoch  {Cr.  CeukickU,  i.,  Strassburg,  1893),  as  being  simply  aa 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  poUtical  geography  of  Homer  («.«.  at 
8th.«entury  lonians  describing  nth-century  events)  with  that  of 
historic  Greece,  by  explaining  discrepancies  (due  to  Homeric 
ignoiaiue)  as  the  result  of  "  migrations  "  in  the  interval.  Suck 
legends  often  arise  to  conneot  towns  bearing  identical  or  similar 
names  (such  as  are  common  in  Greece)  and  to  Justify  poUtical 
events  or  ambitions  by  legendary  precedents;  and  this  certainly 
happened  during  the  successive  poUtical  rivalries  of  Doriaa 
Sparta  with  ncm-Dorian  Athens  aiul  Thd)es.  But  in  proportioa 
as  an  earUer  date  has  become  more  probable  for  Homer,  the 
hypothesis  of  Ionic  otigfai  has  become  less  tenable,  and  the  belief 
better  foimded  (r)  that  the  poems  represent  acctiratdy  a  weU- 
defined  phase  of  culture  in  prehistoric  Greece,  and  (i)  that  this 
"  Homeric "  or  "  Achaean  "  phase  was  dosed  by  some  such 
general  catastrophe  as  is  pieSumed  by  the  legends. 

The  legeiul  of  a  Dorian  invasioa  appears  first  in  Tyrtaeos,  a  7th- 
century  poet,  in  the  service  of  Spaita,  who  brings  the  Spartan 
Heiacleids  to  Pdoponnese  from  Ecineon  in  the  northern  Doris; 
and  the  lost  Epic  of  Aegiaiius,  of  about  the  same  date,  seems  to 
have  presupposed  the  same  story.  In  the  5th  century  Pindar 
ascribes  to  Aegimius  the  Imtitutiotts  of  the  Pdopoonesiaa 
Dorians,  and  describes  them  as  the  "  Dorian  folk  of  Hyllas  and 
Aegimius,"  and  as  "  originating  from  Pindus  "  (Pylk.  v.  75:  cf. 
Fr.4).    Hdodstos,  abo  in  the  Jth  omtury,  describes  them  as  the 
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tjrpieil  (peHnps  in  contrast  to  Atlieniaiii  u  the  eiily  genuine) 
Hellenes,  and  tnccs  tbdr  nnmerous  wanderings  {rom  (i)  an 
original  home  "  in  Deucalion's  time  "  in  HitUotis  (the  Homeric 
"  Hellas  ")  in  south  Tbessaly,  to  (1)  Histiaeotis  "  bekm  Ossa 
and  Olympus  "  in  north-east  Thenaly  (note  that  the  hislcrie 
Histiaeotis  is  "  l>elow  Pindta  "  in  north-veif  Thessaly):  tliis  iras 
"  in  the  days  of  Dorus,"  i.e.  it  is  at  this  stage  that  the  Dorians 
are  regarded  as  becoming  specifically  distinct  from  the  generic 
"  Hellene  ":  thence  (3)  to  a  residence  "  in  Pindus,"  where  they 
passed  as  a"  Macedonian  people."  Hence  (4)  they  moved  south 
to  the  Famaasian  Doris,  wUch  had  been  held  by  Dryopes: 
and  hence  &ially  ($)  to  Fdoponnese.  Ebevdieie  he  assi^  the 
expulsion  of  the  Dryopes  to  Heracles  in  co-operation  not  with 
Dorians  but  with  Malians.  .Here  deariy  two  traditions  are 
combined:— <me,  in  which  the  Dorians  originated  from  Hellas 
in  south  Thessaly,  and  so  are  "  diOdren  of  HeBen  ";  another,  in 
which  they  wetea  "  Macedonian  people  "  intruded  from  the  north, 
from  Pindus,  past  Histiaeotis  to  Doris  and  beyond.  It  a  a  note- 
worthy coincidence  that  in  Macedonia  also  the  royal  family 
claimed  Heradeid  descent;  and  that "  Kndus  "  is  the  name  both 
of  the  mountains  above  'Histiaeotis  and  of  a  stream  in  Doris. 
It  is  noteworthy  also  that  later  writers  (e.{.  Andron  in  Strabo 
47  s)  derived  the  Cretan  Dorians  of  Homer  from  those  of 
Histbeotis,  and  that  other  legends  connected  Cretan  peoples  and 
places  with  certain  districts  of  Macedon. 

Thucydides  agrees  in  regarding  the  Parnassian  Doris  as  the 
"  mother-state  "  of  the  Dorians  (i.  X07)  and  dates  the  invasion  (as 
above)  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  War;  this  agrees  approxi- 
mately with  the  pedigree  of  the  lungs  of  Sparta,  as  given  by 
Herodotus,  and  with  that  of  Hecatacus  of  Miletus  (considered  as 
evidence  for  the  foundation  date  of  an  Ionian  refugee-colony). 
Thucydides  also  accepts  the  story  of  Heradeid  leadership. 

The  legend  of  an  organized  apportionment  of  Peloponnese 
unongst  the  Heradeid  leaders  appears  first  in  the  sthAxntury 
tragedians, — not  earlier,  that  is,  than  the  rise  of  the  Feloponnesian 
League, — and  was  amplified  in  the  4th  century;  the  Aetolians' 
aid,  and  claim  to  Elis,  appear  first  in  Ephorus.  The  numerous 
details  and  variant  legends  preserved  l^  later  >rriters,  particu- 
larly Strabo  and  Pausanias,  may  go  back  to  eariy  sources  (e.;. 
Herodotus  distinguished  the  "  local "  from  the  "  poetic  "  versions 
of  events  in  eariy  Spartan  history);  but  much  seems  to  be 
referable  to  Ephorus  and  the  4th-century  political  and  rhetorical 
historians^^e.;.  the  enlarged  version  of  the  Heradeid  claims  in 
Isoctates  {Archidamut,  1 20)  and  the  theory  that  the  Dorians  were 
mere  disowned  Achaeans  (Plato,  lam,  3).  Moreover,  many 
independent  considerations  suggest  that  in  its  main  outlines 
the  Dorian  invasion  is  historical 

Tie  Doric  Dtafcrfr.— These  dialects  have  strongly  marked 
features  in  common  (future  in  -inw  -cua  -«w;  ist  pers.  plur. 
in  -lus;  ti  for  b;  -at  -m  ••^,  but  differ  more  among 
themselves  than  do  the  Ionic  Laconia  with  its  colonies  (includ- 
ing those  in  south  Italy)  form  a  dear  group,  in  which  -e  and  -o 
lengthen  to  -i)  and  -u  as  in  AeoUc.  Corinth  (with  its  Sicilian 
colonies),  the  Argolid  towns,  and  the  Asiatic  Doris,  form  another 
group,  in  which  -<  and  -o  become  -<i  and  -ov  as  in  Ionic 
Connected  with  the  latter  (e.g.  by  -«  and  -ot>)  are  the  "  northern" 
noup: — Phods,  induding  Delphi,  with  Aetolia,  Acamania, 
EpirUs  and  Pbthiotis  in  south  Thessaly.  But  these  have  also 
some  forms  in  common  with  the  "  Aeolic  "  dialect  of  Boectia 
•od  Thessaly,  which  in  historic  times  was  spoken  also  m  Doris; 
Locris  and  Elis  present  similar  northern  "  Achaean-Doric " 
dialects.  Arcadia,  on  the  other  bond,  in  the  heart  of  Peloponnese, 
retained  till  a  late  date  a  quite  different  dialect,  akin  to  the 
andent  dialect  of  Cyprus,  and  more  remotely  to  Aeolic 
This  distribution  makes  it  clear  (i)  that  the  Doric  dialects  of 
Peloponnese  represent  a  superstratum,  more  recent  than  the 
speech  of  Arcadia;  (2)  that  Laconia  and  its  colonies  preserve 
features  alike,  -1)  and  -w  which  are  common  to  southern  Doric 
and  Aeolic;  (3)  that  those  parts  of  "  Dorian  "  Greece  in  which 
tradition  makes  the  pre-Dorian  population  "  Ionic,"  and  in  which 
the  political  structure  shows  that  the  conquered  were  less 
oompletcly  subjugated,  exhibit  the  Ionic  -ti  and  -ov;  (4)  that  as 


we  go  north,  sbnibir  thou^  mote  barbaric  dialects  extend  far 
up  the  western  side  of  central-northern  Greece,  and  survive  also 
locally  in  the  highlands  of  south  Thessaly;  (s)  that  east  of  the 
watershed  Aeolic  has  prevailed  over  the  area  which  has  legends 
of  a  Boeotian  and  ThessaHan  migration,  and  replaces  Doric  in  the 
northern  Doris.  All  this  points  on  the  one  hand  to  an  intrusion 
of  Doric  dialect  into  an  Arcadian^and-Ionic-qwaking  area;  on 
the  other  hand  to  a  subsequent  expansion  of  Aeolic  over  the 
north-eastern  edge  of  an  area  whidi  once  was  Dorian.  But  this 
distribution  does  not  by  itself  prove  that  Doric  speech  was  the 
language  of  the  Dorian  invaders.  Its  area  coincides  also  approxi- 
matdy  with  that  of  the  previous  Adiaean  conquests;  and  if  the 
Dorians  were  as  backward  culturally  as  traditions  and  archaeology 
suggest,  it  it  not  improbable  that  they  soon  adopted  the  language 
of  the  conquered,  as  the  Norman  conquerors  did  in  England.  As 
evidence  of  an  intrusion  of  northeriy  folk,  however,  the  distribu- 
tion of  dialects  remains  important. .  See  Gxzek  Larcvaob. 

Tke  etmmen  rattniar  tmd  cydt  of  feiHuth,  observed  by  all 
Dorians  (of  whi<  h  the  Cameia  was  chief),  and  the  distribution  in 
Greece  of  the  wurships  of  Apollo  and  Herades,  whidi  attained 
pre-eminence  mainly  in  or  near  districts  historically  "  Dorian," 
suggest  that  these  cults,  or  an  important  element  in  them,  were 
introduced  comparatively  late,  and  represent  the  beliefs  of  a  fresh 
ethnic  superstratum.  Tbt  steady  dependence  of  Sparta  on  the 
Ddi^iic  onde,  for  example,  is  best  explained  as  an  observance 
inherited  from  Parnassian  ancestors. 

The  social  and  potUical  sfructurt  of  the  Dorian  states  ot 
Peloponnese  presupposes  likewise  a  conquest  of  an  older  highly 
dvilized  population  by  small  bands  of  comparatively  barbarous 
raiders.  Sparta  in  partictilar  remained,  even  after  the  reforms  of 
Lycurgus,  and  on  into  historic  times,  simply  the  isolated  camp  of 
a  compact  army  of  ocaipation,  of  some  5000  families,  bearing 
traces  still  of  the  fudon  of  several  bands  of  invaders,  and  main- 
tained as  an  exdusive  political  aristocracy  of  professional  soldiers 
by  the  labour  of  a  whole  population  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
serfs.  The  serfs  were  rigidly  debarred  from  intermixture  or  soda) 
advancement,  and  were  watched  by  thnr  masters  with  a  suspicion 
fully  justified  by  recurrent  ineffectual  revolts.  The  other  states, 
such  as  Argos  and  Corinth,  exhibited  Just  such  compromises 
between  conquerors  and  conquered  as  the  legends  described, 
conceding  to  the  older  population,  or  to  sections  of  it,  political 
incorporation  more  or  less  incomplete.  The  Cretan  dties, 
irrespective  of  origin,  exhibit  serfage,  militant  aristocracy,  rigid 
martial  discipline  of  all  dtizens,  and  other  marked  analogies  with 
Sparta;  but  the  A^tic  Dorians  and  the  other  Dorian  colonies 
do  not  differ  appreciably  in  their  social  and  political  history  from 
their  Ionian  and  Aeolic  neighbours.  Tarentum  alone,  partly  from 
Spartan  origin,  partly  through  stress  of  local  conditions,  shows 
traces  of  militant  asceticism  for  a  while. 

Arckaeologicttt  nidence  points  deariy  now  to  the  condusion 
that  the  splendid  but  overgrown  dvilization  of  the  Mycenaean 
or  "  late  Minoan  "  period  of  the  Aegean  Bronze  Age  collapsed 
nther  suddenly  before  a  rapid  succession  of  assaults  by  com- 
paratively barbarous  invaders  from  the  European  mainhnd  north 
of  the  Aegean;  that  these  invaders  passed  partly  by  way  oi 
Thrace  and  the  Hellespont  into  Asia  Minor,  partly  by  Macedon 
and  Thessaly  into  peninsular  Greece  and  the  Aegean  islands; 
that  in  east  Peloponnese  and  Crete,  at  all  events,  a  first  shock 
(somewhat  later  than  r  500  B.C.)  led  to  the  establishment  of  • 
cultural,  sodal  and  political  tituation  which  in  many  reqxcts 
resembles  what  is  depicted  in  Homer  as  the  "  Achaean  "  age,  with 
prindpal  centres  in  Rhodes,  Crete,  Laconia,  Argolis,  Attica, 
Orchomenus  and  south-east  Tliessaly;  and  that  this  rf^me  was 
itself  shattered  by  a  second  shock  or  series  of  shocks  somewhat 
earlier  than  rooo  B.c  These  latter  events  correspond  in  character 
and  date  with  the  traditional  irruption  of  the  Dorians  and  their 
associates. 

The  nationality  of  these  invaders  is  disputed.  Survival  of  fair 
hair  and  complexion  and  light  eyes  among  the  upper  classes  in 
Thebes  and  some  other  localities  shows  that  the  blonde  type  of 
mankind  which. is  d>aracteristic  of  north-western  Europe  bad 
already  penetrated  into  Greek  lands  before  classical  times;  but 
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the  uciipUon  ot  the  iam*  phyiial  tiaits  to  the  Adueuu  of 
Homer  forbid*  u>  to  regud  Uwm  u  peculiar  to  that  latest  wave 
of  pte-daiiical  inunigrant*  to  which  the  Dorians  belong;  and 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  coloralionof  the 
Spartans,  who  alone  were  reputed  to  be  pure-blooded  Dorians 
in  historic  times. 

Language  is  no  better  guide,  for  it  is  notciearthat  the  Dorian 
dialect  is  that  of  the  most  recent  conqueron,  and  not  rather  that 
of  the  conquered  Achaean  inhabitants  of  southern  Greece;  in  any 
case  it  presents  no  such  affinities  with  any  non-Hcllcnic  speech 
a*  would  serve  to  trace  its  origin.  Even  in  northern  and  west- 
central  Greece,  all  vestige  of  any  former  prevalence  has  been 
obliterated  by  the  spread  of  "  Aeolic  "  dialects  akin  to  those  of 
Tbcaaly  and  Boeotia;  even  the  northern  Doiis,  for  example, 
ipoke  "Aeolic"  in  historic  times. 

The  doubt  slready  suggested  as  to  language  a(^es  still  more 
to  sudi  characteristics  as  Dorian  music  and  other  forms  of  art,  and 
to  Dorian  customs  generally.  It  is  clear  from  the  traditions  about 
I^curgus  (;.*.),  for  example,  that  even  the  Spartans  had  been  a 
long  while  in  Laconia  before  their  state  was  rescued  from  disorder 
1^  his  rcfoims;  and  if  there  be  truth  in  the  legend  that  the  new 
iiutitutions  were  borrowed  from  Crete,  we  perhaps  have  here  too 
a  late  echo  of  the  legislative  fame  of  the  land  of  Minos.  Certainly 
the  Spartans  adopted,  together  with  the  political  traditions  of  the 
Heraclcids,  many  old  Laconian  cults  and  observance*  such  as 
those  connected  with  the  Tyndaridae. 

BiBLiocRAruY.— K.  O.  Mailer,  Dit  Doritr  (ed.  F.  W.Schneidewin, 
Breslau,  1844) ;  G.  Gilbert,  Studitn  tur  alufarloniulm  CachUkU 
(GOttingen,  i87>);  H.  Celzer,  "Die  WanaenQge  der  lakedamo- 
ttiachen  Doner,  In  Xlui».  Miaeum,  xxxu.  (1877)1  P-3S9:0.  Buiolt, 
Die  takedaimoHier  und  ihn  Bundesgenosun,  i.  (Leipzig,  1878); 
S.  Bdoch,  "  Die  doritche  Wanderunj,  in  Rliein.  Mus.  xlv.  (1890), 
S5S  IF.;  H.  ColtiU,  Sammlunt  der  (r.  DiaUkt-Insckriflen,  iiL 
iGMtingen,  1890-190S) ;  R.  Meiiter,  "  Darier  und  Achaer"  in  Abk.  d. 
K.  Sdeks.  Ces.  Wiu.  (PUl.-hiat.  KL),  xxiv.  3  (Leipzig,  r«u). 

DORIA-PAlIPHIUI<LA]n>l,  •  princely  Roman  family  of 
Genoese  extraction.  The  founder  of  the  house  was  Ansaldo 
d'Oria,  consul  of  Cienoa  in  the  isth  century,  but  the  authentic 
pedigree  is  traced  no  further  back  than  to  Paoki  d'Oria  (1335). 
The  most  famous  member  of  the  family  was  Andrea  Doria  (f.e.), 
perpetual  censor  of  Genoa  in  rs^S  and  admiral  to  the  empeior 
Charles  V.,  who  was  created  prince  of  Mclfi  (1531)  and  marquis 
of  Tursi  (in  the  kingdom  of  Naples)  in  1555.  The  marquisate  of 
Civiez  and  the  county  of  Cavallamonte  were  conferrnl  on  the 
family  io  1576,  the  duchy  of  Tuisi  in  1594,  the  principality  of 
Avella  in  i<07,  the  duchy  of  Avigliano  in  i6t3.  In  1760  the  title 
of  Reidufttrsl  or  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  added 
and  attached  to  the  loitlsfaip  of  Torriglia  and  the  marquisate 
of  Borgo  San  Stefano,  together  with  the  quaUScation  of  Hocif 
feboren.  That  same  year  the  Dorias  inherited  the  fiefs  and  titles 
of  the  house  of  Pamphilii-Landi  of  Gubbio,  patricians  of  Rome 
and  princes  of  San  Martino,  Valmontano,  Val  di  Toto,  Bardi 
Md  Corupiano.  The  Doria-Pamphilii  palace  in  Ronie,  a  splendid 
edifice,  was  built  in  the  17  th  century,  and  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  paintings.  The  Villa  Doria-Pamphilii  with  its 
(atdens  is  one  of  the  loveliest  round  Rome.  During  the  siege  of 
1849  it  was  Garibaldi's  headquarters. 

DORIOH,  SIR  AHTOINB  AIMlt'  (1816-1891),  Canadian 
lawyer  and  statesman,  son  of  Pierre  Dorion  and  Genevieve 
Bureau,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Sainte  Anne  de  la  Parade  on  the 
t7th  of  January  i3i6.  He  was  educated  at  Nicolct  College,  and 
in  his  twenty-second  year  went  to  Montreal  to  read  law  with 
M.  Chcrrier,  an  eminent  lawyer  for  whom  he  retained  a  lasting 
friendship.  On  the  6th  of  January  1841  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  province,  became  the  partner  of  M.  Cherrier,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  attained  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession. 
He  married  in  1848  Iphiginle,  daughter  of  Dr  Jean  Baptiste 
Trestler,  of  Vaudreuil.  Dorian  descended  from  an  old  Liberal 
family  which  from  eariy  days  had  supported  the  reform  party  in 
Canada.  His  father,  a  merchant  of  Sainte  Anne,  was  a  member 
Ol  the  legislative  assembly  for  the  county  of  Champlain,  from 
I  <  In  the  faaptianal  esftificate  the  name  is  entered  a*  "Emi" 
(•Edmi-Ainic}. 


1830  to  1838,  and  his  giandfather,  on  the  matenial  side,  tepie- 
sented  the  county  of  Saint  Maurice  in  the  same  body  from 
i8t9  to  t83o.  At  the  time  that  Dorion  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  Canada  was  entering  upon  a  new  phase  of  her  political  life. 
The  rebellion  of  t837  had  resulted  in  the  suspension  of  the 
constitution  of  I79r,  and  the  union  of  the  provinces,  effected 
tmder  the  Imperial  Act  of  1840,  was  framed  to  compel  the 
obedience  of  the  refractory  population.  It  was  an  unsatisfactory 
measure,  providing  a  single  legislature  for  two  provinces,  with  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  from  each  province,  irrespective 
of  population.  At  the  time  the  lower  province  was  the  larger,  but 
it  was  foreseen  that  a  tide  of  English  emigration  would  eventually 
place  the  upper  province  in  the  stronger  position.  Indeed,  at  the 
date  of  the  Union,  there  were  many  English  residents  in  the  lower 
province,  so  that  in  the  aggregate  the  English  had  then  the 
majority.  From  the  first  it  was  apparent  that  representation  by 
population  would  become  an  issue,  and  for  several  years  there  was 
a  constant  struggle  for  the  establishment  of  responsible  govern- 
ment, which  was  only  achieved  after  the  contest  of  1848,  when 
the  La  Fontaine-Baldwin  administration  was  mainuincd  io 
power.  The  difficulty  had  been  avoided  during  the  first  years  of 
the  Uofon  by  La  Fontaine,  who  succeeded  in  uniting  En^ish  and 
French  liberals,  and  by  substituting  prindpks  for  race  carried 
out  a  policy  based  upon  a  broader  conception  of  human  interests. 
Although  a  decisive  victory  had  been  gained  by  La  Fontaine  and 
Baldwin  in  r848,  they  did  not  press  for  an  immediate  overthrow 
of  institutions  which  for  years  had  been  a  cause  of  contention, 
and  their  influence  gradually  diminished  until,  on  the  38th  oi 
October  1851,  the  administration  was  handed  over  to  Hincks 
and  Morin.  Liberal  principles  bad  now  become  aggressive; 
the  new  leaden  did  not  keep  abreast  of  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
their  majority  decreased,  and,  on  the  Itth  of  September  1854, 
a  government  was  formed  by  McNab  and  Morin. 

The  elections  of  r854  had  brought  new  blood  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Liberal  party,  young  men  eager  to  carry  out  meastues  of 
reform,  and  Dorion  was  chosen  as  leader.  Under  the  coalition 
brought  about  by  HcNab  between  the  Tories  of  Upper  Canada 
and  the  Liberals  of  the  lower  province  old  abuses  were  removed, 
and,  after  the  abolition  of  scigneurial  tenure  and  clergy  reserves, 
it  appeared  that  the  political  atmosphere  was  clear.  In  1856  the 
quotion  of  reptesenution  by  population  was  again  prominent. 
Upper  Canada  had  increased,  and  it  contributed  a  larger  share  to 
the  revenue,  and  demanded  proportionate  representation.  La 
Fontaine  had  pointed  out,  at  the  time  he  was  prime  minister, 
that  representation  by  population  would  subject  the  weaker 
province  to  the  control  of  the  stronger,  and  that  as  he  would  not 
impose  the  principle  upon  Upper  Canada  at  the  time  he  would 
not  concede  it,  without  constitutional  restraint,  if  her  position 
were  reversed.  Upper  Canada  now  became  aggressive  and  the 
question  had  to  be  settled.  Macdonald,  who  became  prime 
minister  in  1856,  and  had  formed  a  new  government  with  Carticr 
in  1857,  maintainrd  that  no  amendment  to  the  constitution  was 
necessary;  that  existing  conditions  were  satisfactory.  Brown, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  declared  that  representation 
by  population  was  imperative,  with  or  without  constitutional 
changes;  and  Dorian  appears  to  have  suggested  the  true  remedy, 
when  he  gave  notice  of  a  motion  in  i8j6: — 

"That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  means  that 
should  be  adopted  to  form  a  new  political  and  legislative  organization 
ol  the  heietoibn  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  cither  by 
the  estaUlshment  of  their  former  territorial  divisian*  or  by  a  divisioo 
of  each  pravince,  so  as  to  form  a  federation,  having  a  federal  govern* 
raent  and  a  local  legislature  for  each  one  of  the  new  provinces,  and  to 
deliberate  a*  to  the  course  which  should  be  adopted  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  united  Canada,  in  a  manner  which  would  be  equitable  to 
the  different  soctioa*  of  the  province," 

Dorion  wis  io  advance  of  the  time.  He  understood  the  true 
prindple  of  federative  union  as  applicable  to  Canada.  But  he  did 
not  pursue  this  idea,  and  in  fact  his  follovring  was  never  sufficiently 
strong  to  enable  him  to  give  effect  to  the  sound  measures  he  was  so 
capable  of  formulating.  This,  perhaps,  was  his  special  weakness. 
On  the  2nd  of  August  1858  he  formed  an  administration  with 
Brown,  but  was  forced  to  resign  after  being  io  office  three  days. 
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Whoi  te  tpiwtfc)*  of  .conf«d>nt)oa  was  dhc—wd  a  lew  yean 
later  he  opposed  the  acheme,  believuig  then  ma  aothteg  to 
justify  the  union  at  the  time,  altlioiigh  he  admitted  "  that 
commercial  intercoune  may  increaae  auffidently  to  lender 
confederation  deairable."  In  1S73  be  accepted  the  portfolio  4d 
qiinister  of  juatioe  in  the  Mackenae  (ovemment,  and  during  the 
six  months  that  he  was  in  office  paaaed  the  Electoral  Law  of  1874 
and  the  Controverted  Elections  Act.  Dorion  sat  as  member  of 
the  assembly  for  the  province  of  Canada  for  the  dt/of  Montreal 
fiomiS54toi86i,fortheoountyofHocheUgafromi86<to  1867; 
as  member  of  the  House  of  Commona  for  the  county  of  Hochelaga 
from  1S67  to  July  1873,  and  for  the  county  of  Napierville  from 
September  1873  to  June  i874>  when  he  was  ^>pointed  chief 
justice  of  the  province.  In  1878  he  was  created  a  knight  bachelor. 
Ue  died  at  Montreal  on  the  31st  of  May  1891,  No  more  able  or 
upright  judge  ever  adorned  the  Canadian  bench.  Hehadabnwd; 
dear  mind,  vast  knowledge,  and  commanded  respect  from  the 
loftiness  of  his  character  and  the  strength  of  his  ai>ilitfes.    The 


(i««7>-  (A.  G.  D.) 

DOKIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  small  district  !n  central  Greece, 
forming  a  wedge  between  Mts.  Oeta  and  Parnassus,  and  contain- 
ing the  head-waters  of  the  Cephissus,  which  passes  at  the  gorge  of 
Dadion  into  the  neighbouring  land  of  Phods.  TbSs  little  vaUey, 
which  nowhere  exceids  4  m.  in  breadth  and  could  barely  give 
sustenance  to  four  smaD  townships,  owed  its  importance  partly  to 
its  command  over  the  strategic  road  from  Heracleia  to  Ampbissa, 
which  pierced  the  Parnassus  range  near  Cytinium,  but  chiefly 
to  its  prestige  as  the  alleged  mother-country  of  the  Dorian 
conquerors  of  Pdoponnesus  (see  Douans).  Its  history  is  mainly 
made  up  of  petty  wars  with  the  neighbouring  Oetaeans  and 
Phodans.  lie  latter  pressed  them  hard  in  457,  when  the 
Spartans,  admitting  their  claim  to  be  the  Dorian  metmpolis,  sent 
an  army  to  their  did,  and  again  during  the  second  Sacred  War 
(35fr-346).  Except  for  a  casual  mention  of  its  cantonal  league 
fa)  196,  Doris  psased  earty  out  of  history;  the  inhabitants  may 
have  been  exterminated  during  the  conflicts  between  Aetolia 
and  Macedonia. 


See  Strabo,  pp.  4I7,  417;  Herodotus  i.  58,  vffl.  31;  Thucydides 
I.  107,  iii.  93;  Oiodonn  xii.  39,  JA;  W.  M.  Leake,  Traiels  in 
Sorlhtn  Grim,  chap.  xL  (Loadra,  1833).  (M.  O.  B.  C) 

DOBISLAnS,  BAAC  (1595-1649),  Anglo-Datch  lawyer  and 
diplomatist,  was  bom  in  1595  at  ADtmaar,  Holland,  the  son  of 
a  minister  of  the  Dutch  reformed  church.  He  was  educated  at 
Leiden,  removed  to  England  about  1637,  and  waa  appointed  to  a 
lectnreship  in  history  at  Cambridge,  where  his  attempt  to  justify 
tlie  Dutch  revdt  against  Spain  led  to  his  eariy  resignatk>n.  In 
1639  be  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  the  College  of  Advocates. 
In  1633  he  made  his  peace  at  court,  and  on  two  occasions  acted 
as  judge  advocate,  iA  the  bishops'  war  of  1640  and  in  1(43  in 
the  army  commanded  by  Essex.  In  1648  he  became  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  adkniralty  court,  and  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic 
errand  to  the  states  general  of  Holland.  He  assisted  h  preparing 
the  charge  of  high  treason  against  Charles  I.,and,wh!Ie  negotiating 
an  alliance  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Dutch  Republic, 
was  murdered  at  the  Hague  by  royalist  rdugees  on  the  loth  of 
May  r649.  His  remains  were  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
moved  in  1661  to  St  Margaret's  churchyard. 

DOKKIHfi,  a  market  town  in  the  Rdgate  pariiamentaty 
division  of  Snrrey,  England,  36  m.  S.S.W.  of  London,  on  the 
London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  and  the  Sonth-Eastem  ft 
Chatham  railways.  Fop.  of  urban  district  (i9bi)  7670.  It  is 
[deasantly  rituated  on  the  river  Mole,  in  a  sbdtered  vale  near 
the  base  of  Box  Hill.  It  Is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  residential 
districf .  The  parish  church  of  St  Martin's  is  a  handsome  edifice 
rebuilt  in  1873.  Lime  of  exceptionally  good  quality  is  burnt  to 
a  large  extent  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  forms  an  important 
artide  of  trade;  it  is  derived  from  the  Lower  Chalk  formation. 
Dorking  has  long  been  famous  for  a  finely  flavoured  breed  of  fowl 
distinguished  by  its  having  five  toes.  Several  fine  mansions 
are  In  the  vicinity  of  thetown,  notably  that  of  Deepdene,  eontafac 
vmJ 


ing  part  of  a  gsUeiy  e{  sculpture  cdlected  here  by  Thomaa  Hope, 
dieaiithotof  .^HOitaniu.  A  Roman  toad,  which  crossed  from  the 
Sussex  coast  to  the  Xbamcs,  passed  near  the  present  churchyard  of 
St  Martin. 

DORliUm,  lAOU  (iS4S-t$39),  French  poet  and  political 
pamphleteer,  was  bom  in  1543,  In  Paris.  He  studied  tmder  Jean 
Dauist,  and  after  taking  lus  degree  in  law  began  to  practise  at 
the  bar  with  but  slight  success.  He  wrote  mdiSerent  verses,  but 
waa  a  redoubtable  pamphleteer.  After  the  League  had  arrested 
the  royalist  members  of  parliament,  he  was  appointed  (rsSo) 
•dvocatfrgeneraL  Ba"AferlitimiientJaealli(ilifiitsoiitlaistmx 
FranfoU  mthoUfua  in  danger  »i  Us  $ont  it  ptrdreiareUgum  tl 
d'txptrimenler,  comme  en  An^elem,  la  cmaaU  its  mMslres  s'ilt 
refoiieni  i  la  couronne  twi  roi  qui  aoU  Urltique  "  went  through 
several  editions,  and  was  translated  into  English.  One  of  his 
pamphlets,  Lt  Banfuet  at  apris-dtnie  da  comie  d'ArUe,  in  which 
he  accused  Henry  of  insincerity  in  his  return  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  was  so  scurrilous  as  to  be  disapproved  of  by  many 
members  of  the  League.  When  Henry  at  length  entered  Paris, 
Dari£ans  was  among  the  number  of  the  proscribed.  He  took 
refuge  in  Antwerp,  where  he  remained  for  nine  years.  At  the 
eqiintion  of  tlut  period  he  received  a  pardon,  and  returned  to 
Paris,  but  waa  soon  imprisoned  for  sedition.  Tie  king,  however, 
released  him  after  three  months  in  the  Condetgetie,  and  by  this 
means  attached  him  permanently  to  his  cause.  I£s  last  yean 
were  passed  in  obscurity,  and  he  died  in  1639. 

DORMER  (faom  Lat.  dormke,  to  sleep),  in  architecture,  a 
window  rising  oat  of  the  roof  and  lighting  the  room  in  it:  some- ' 
times,  however,  pierced  in  a  small  gable  built  flush  with  the  wall 
bdow,  or  corbelled  out,  as  frequently  in  Scotland.  In  Germany; 
where  the  roofs  arc  very  lofty,  there  are  three  or  four  rows  of 
doimets,  one  above  the  other,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  spsca 
in  the  roof  is  necessarily  subdivided  by  floors.  In  some  of  the 
French  chlteaux  the  dormers  (Fr.  lucarne)  are  highly  elaborated, 
and  In  some  cases,  ss  in  Chsmbotd,  they  form  the  principal 
architectural  features.  In  these  cases  they  are  dther  pisiced  flush 
with  the  wall  or  recede  behind  a  parapet  and  gutter  only,  so  as  t« 
rest  on  the  solid  wsll,  ss  they  are  built  in  stone.  In  Germany 
they  sssume  larger  proportions  and  constitute  small  gables  with 
two  or  three  storeys  of  windows.  The  term  "  dormer"  arose 
from  the  windows  being  those  of  steepfaig-rooms.  In  the  phrase 
"  dormer  beam  "  or  "  dormant  beam,"  meaning  a  tie-beam,  we 
have  the  same  sense  as  in  the  modem  "  sleeper." 

DORimORT  (Lat.  dtrmUariiim,  a  sleeping  phice),  the  name 
given  in  monasteries  to  the  monks'  sleeping  apartment.  Some* 
rimes  it  formed  one  long  room,  but  waa  more  generally  subdivided 
into  as  many  cells  or  partitions  as  there  were  monks.  It  was 
generally  placed  on  Ae  first  floor  with  a  direct  entrance  into  the 
church,  lite  dormitories  were  sometimes  of  great  length;  the 
longest  known,  In  the  monastery  of  S.  Michde  in  Bosco  nest 
Bologna  (now  suppressed),  is  said  to  have  been  over  4O0  ft.  In 
some  of  the  larger  mansions  of  the  Elisabethan  period  the  space 
in  the  roof  constitutes  a  long  galhay,  which  in  those  days  wss 
occasionally  utilized  as  a  donnitory.  The  name  "  dormitory  "  is 
also  applied  to  the  large  bedrooms  with  a  number  of  beds,  in 
schools  and  similar  modem  institutes. 

DORHOtrSE  (aword  usually  takoi  to  be  connected  with  Lat. 
dcrmire,  to  sleep,  with  "  moose  "  added,  d.  Germ.  ScUafrolU} 
it  is  not  a  corruption  of  Fr.  darmeuse;  Skeat  suggests  a  connexion 
with  led.  dir,  benumbed,  d.  Eng. "  dose  **),  the  name  of  a  small 
British  rodent  mammal  having  the  general  appearance  of  a 
sqnirrd.  This  rodent,  Mutatrditius  meBanmus,  is  the  sole  r*. 
presentarive  of  its  genus,  but  belongs  to  a  family;— the  GUridae, 
or  Myoxidat — containing  a  small  number  of  Old  World  spedes. 
An  the  dormice  are  small  rodents  (altbon^  many  of  them  are 
double  the  size  of  the  British  spedes),  of  arboreal  habiu,  and  for 
the  most  part  of  squinel-like  appearance;  some  of  thdr  most 
distinctive  features  bdng  internal.  In  the  more  typical  membei* 
of  the  group,  forming  the  sub-family  Glirinae,  there  are  four  p«i» 
of  cheek-teeth,  which  are  rooted  and  have  transverse  enamel-folds. 
As  the  characters  of  the  genera  are  given  in  the  artide  RonorriA 
it  win  soBice  to  state  that  the  typical  genua  GHt  Is  represented  by 
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tkeluteEttni|MUiedfl>tedoraiaaie,G.t«(tar<i(or(j.|Mt),a  gtey 
•pedes  with  black  marking*  known  in  Gennany  as  SititniclUa/tr; 
the  genus  ranges  from  continental  Europe  to  Japan.  The  common 
dormouse  Uuscardinut  tadlanariui,  ranging  bom  England  to 
Kttssia  and  Asia,  is  of  the  liie  cf  a  mouse  and  mainly  chestnut- 
coloured.  The  third  genus  is  wpteiented  by  the  continedtal  Itrot, 
or  garxlen^lormouse,  Elwmyi  fimcimu,  wUch  b  a  large  parti- 
eoioured  spedes,  with  several  local  forms — either  spedeaor  racei. 
Lastly,  Cra^Mtriif,  of  which  the  spedes  are  also  large,  is  soldy 
African.  In  their  arboreal  life,  and  the  habit  of  sitting  up  on  th^ 
Und-legs  with  thdr  food  grasped  in  the  forei>aws,dormic<  are  like 
aquinds,  from  which  thqr  diffct  in  bdng  completely  nocturnal. 
They  live  dther  among  boshes  or  in  trees,  and  make  a  neat  nest  for 
the  reception  of  their  young,  which  are  bom  blind.  The  spedes 
inhabiting  cold  climates  construct  a  winter  nest  in  which  th^ 
Ubemate,  wakiiig  up  at  times  to  feed  on  an  accumulated  store  of 
nuts  and  other  food.  Before  retiring  they  become  very  fat,  and 
at  such  times  the  edible  dormouse  is  a  favourite  article  of  diet  on 
the  Continent  At  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season  the  common 
dormouse  retires  to  its  nest,  and  corlingitself  up  in  a  ball,  becomes 
dormant.  A  wamwr  day  than  usoal  restores  it  Co  temporary 
activity,  and  then  it  supplies  itself  with  food  from  its  antnmn 
bokrd,  again  becoming  tiottid  till  roused  by  the  advent  of  spring. 
The  young  are  generally  four  in  number,  and  are  produced  twice  a 
year.  Th^  are  bom  blind,  bat  in  a  marveOooily  short  period  ai« 
able  to  cater  for  themselves;  and  their  hibernation  b^ins  laler 
in  the  season  than  with  the  adults.  The  fur  of  the  dormouse  is 
tawny  above  and  paler  beneath,  with  a  white  patch  on  the  throat. 
A  second  subfamily  is  represented  by  the  Indian  Plalacaniktmys 
and  the  Chinese  TypUomy$,  in  which  there  are  only  three  pairs  of 
cheek-teeth;  thus  connecting  the  more  typical  membeis  of  the 
family  with  the  iltaidae.  (R.  L.*) 

DOBMBIRN,  a  township  in  the  Austrian  province  of  the 
Voiailberg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dornbimcr  Ach,  at  the  point 
where  it  Boira  out  of  the  hilly  region  of  the  Bregenierwald  into  the 
btrad  valley  of  die  Rhine,  on  its  way  to  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
It  is  by  rail  7)  m.  S.  of  Bregens,  and  15  m.  N.  of  Fddklrch.  It  is 
the  most  populous  town  in  the  Votarlbetg,  its  population  in  1900 
being  1  j,os>.  The  name  Dombirn  is  a  collective  appellation  for 
four  villages— -Dombirn,  Hatlerdorf ,  Oberdorf  and  HasclsUuden 
— which  straggle  over  a  distance  of  about  3  m.  It  is  the  chief 
industrial  centre  in  the  Voraribcrg,  the  regulated  Dombimer 
Ach  furnishing  motive  power  for  several  factories  for  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving,  worked  muslin,  dyeing,  iron-founding 
and  so  on.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

DOBMBUBO.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  gtaod^duchy  of  Saxe- 
Wdmar,  ixmiantically  situated  on  a  hill  400  ft.  above  the  Saale, 
on  the  railway  Groasheringen-Jena  and  7  m.  N.E.  of  the  latter. 
Pop.  700.  Domburg  is  an  andcnt  town,  but  is  chiefly  famous 
lor  its  three  grand-ducal  castles.  Of  these,  the  Altcs  Schlcss  is 
built  on  the  site  of  an  imperial  stn^pghold  (Kaiseipfalx),  once  a 
bulwark  against  the  Slavs,  often  a  residence  of  the  emperors  Otto 
II.  and  Otto  HI.,  and  whoe  the  emperor  Henry  II.  hdd  a  diet  in 
1005;  the  Neues  Schloss  in  Italian  style  of  architecture,  built 
1728-1748,  with  pretty  gardens.  Here  Goethe  was  often  a  guest, 
"healing  the  blows  of  fate  and  the  wounds  of  the  heart  in 
Domburg."  The  third  and  southemmost  of  the  three  is  the  so- 
called  Stohmaiusches  Rittcrgut,  purchased  in  1834  and  fitted  as  a 
modem  palace. 

DOBMBR.  KAAC  AOflOST  (1809-1S84),  German  Lutheran 
divine,  was  bora  at  Neuhausen^ob-Eck  in  WOrttemberg  on  the 
soth  of  June  1809.  His  father  was  pastor  at  Neubauaen.  He  was 
educated  at  Haulbnnn  and  the  univeisity  of  Tubingen.  After 
acting  for  two  years  as  assistant  to  his  father  in  his  native  place 
he  travelled  in  England  and  Holland  to  complete  his  studies 
and  acquaint  himself  with  different  types  of  Protestantism.  He 
teUitM^  to  Tubingen  in  1834,  and  in  1837  was  made  professor 
citraordinarius  of  theology.  As  a  student  at  the  university,  one 
of  his  teachers  had  been  Christian  Friedrich  Scbmid  (1794-1853), 
author  of  a  wcU-known  book,  BMixke  TkeohiU  da  Ifeuat 
TtMlamaUa,  and  one  of  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of  F.  C 
Banr.    At  Schmid's  sugfcstioo,  and  with  his  encouragement. 


Doiaer  set  to  wetknpM  a  IdHeqr  of  tkede*elop«MMf«rthi 
doctrine  of  the  pcnoA  of  Christ',  BtttaicUmnofdrittltittUhr* 
SM  dtr  Pvam  CkriiH.  Be  pubUriied  the  first  part  of  it  in  1835, 
the  year  in  which  Strauss,  his  colleague,  gave  to  the  public  1^ 
Lift «/  Jtnu;  completed  it  in  rS39,  and  afterwards  considerably 
enlargedlt  for  a  second  editioa  (1845-1856).  It  was  an  Indirect 
reply  to. Strauss,  which  showed  "  profound  learning,  objectivity 
of  judgment,  and  fine  appreciation  of  the  moving  Mcasof  history  " 
(Otto  Pfldderer).  The  author  at  once  took  higlx  rank  as  a 
theofegian  and  Mstnrisn,  and  in  1839  was  invited  to  Kiel  •• 
professor  ordinaita*.  It  was  hen  that  he  produced,  amongst 
other  works.  Das  Priucip  tnwrer  Ktrcht  natk  iem  mmtm 
VtrUUtUa  uimr  mtti  StOrn  hdndaa  (1841).  In  1S43  >» 
removed  as  professor  of  theology  to  KOnigsberg.  Theocehewaa 
called  to  Bonn  in  i847,and  to  Gettingenin  1853..  Finally  hii86a 
he  settled  in  the  same  capacity  at  Berlin,  whoe  he  was  a  member 
of  the  supreme  consistorial  councfl.  A  few  years  later  (1867)  he 
published  his  valuable  GacUdtt  itt  pnUsltnluelitn  Theilttjit 
(Eng.  trans.,  Hiitoy^iVetcXml  r*M(an>>  vals.,1871),  in  which 
he  "  developed  and  elaborated,"  as  Pflddetcr  says,  his  own 
convictions  by  his  diligent  and  loving  study  of  the  history  of 
the  Church's  thou^t  and  bdief."  The  theological  positions  to 
which  he  ultimatdy  attained  are  best  seen  in  his  Ctrittlklu 
Glaubenjltkre,  publbhed  shortly  before  his  death  (1879-1881). 
It  is  "a  work  extiemdy  (ich  in  thought  and  matter.  It  takes  the 
reader  through  a  mass  of  historical  material  by  the  examination 
and  discussion  of  ancient  and  modem  teachers,  and  so  leads  up  to 
the  author's  own  view,  which  is  mostly  one  intermediate  between 
the  opposite  extremes,  and  appears  as  a  more  or  less  successful 
synthesis  of  antagonistic  theses  "  (Pfldderer).  The  companion 
work,  Sytlem  itt  eirUllitieH  ^tOmMr*,  was  published  by  his  son 
Aygiut  Domer  in  188&  He  slso  contributed  artides  to  Henog- 
Hauck's  KeatencykUipaiit,  and  was  the  founder  and  for  many 
years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  JaMtchtt  Jtt  intnht  Tkedofit. 
Hediedat  Wiesbaden  on  the  8th  of  July  1884.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  of  the  "  mediating  "  theologians,  he  has  been  ranked 
with  Friedrich  Schldermacber,  J.  A.  W.  Neander,  Karl  Nitzscb, 
Julius  MODer  and  Richard  Rothe. 

His  son,  AncosT  (b.  1846),  after  studying  at  Berlin  and  acting 
as  RtpeUnttt  GMtingen  (1870-1873),  becune  professor  of  the- 
ology and  co-director  of  the  theologicat  scaUnaiy  at  Wittenberg. 
Amongst  bis  works  is  Autatlima,  mAs  Atdttbcia  Sytlem  wmt 
teme rtUtunttkilMaft.  i(iue/kaaMMf(i873),aiidlieistheaiitbor 
of  the  artide  on  Isaac  Doner  in  the  AUgtrntim  ituUdm 
BioptpUt. 

See  Heisog-Hanck,  JtestracjrlbMdtr;  Attttrntai*  ittiUik* 
Bicpapku  (1904):  Ouo  Pflctdcfcr,  Tin  Dttibpment  tf  Tieehty  te 
"  '        '    -  •    ■      •  BtHcry  €f  Ctrmcm 

'  Schwan,  Zm 
(M.A.C) 

OOimOCB.  a  royal  and  police  buigb  and  county  town  of 
Sotherlandshjre,  Scotland.  Pop.  (igot)  694.  It  lies  on  the  north 
shore  of  Domoch  Firth,  an  arm  of  the  North  Sea,  71  m.  S.S.E.  of 

Mnnnit  «»»tM»n  nn  >li»  WigM.nH  fjilwjy  hy  Hgkt  fjllwy       Its  dry 

and  btadng  dimate  and  fine  golf  oonn*  tave  bio«^  it  into 
great  repute  aa  a  health  and  holiday  resort.  Bel oie  the  Refonna- 
tkm  it  was  the  see  of  llie  bishopric  of  Caithnesa  and  Salheiland. 
The  cathedral,  built  by  Bishop  OiOiert  de  Moravia  (Uoray) 
(d.  IS45),  thclaat  Scot  enrolled  in  the  Calendar  of  Scottish  saints, 
was  damaged  by  fire  in  1570,  during  the  raid  of  the  Master  of 
Caithness  and  Mackay  of  Strathnaver,  and  afterwards  neglected 
till  1837,  when  h  waa  lestored  by  the  and  duke  of  Sutherland, 
and  has  since  beoi  used  aa  the  pvish  church.  Noticeable  for  it* 
high  roof,  low  tower  and  dwarf  spire,  the  church  consists  of  an 
aisldess  nave,  chancd  (adorned  with  Cbantrey's  statue  of  the  ist 
duke)  and  transept*.  It  is  the  burying-place  of  the  Sutherland 
family  and  contain*  the  remain*  of.dzteen  earls.  Of  the  andeal 
castle,  which  was  also  the  bishop's  palace,  only  the  west  towo 
exists,  the  rest  of  the  structure  having  been  destroyed  in  the  oat- 
rage  of  1570,  The  county  buildings  adjoin  it.  Dornoch  becam* 
a  royal  burgh  in  ii>8,  and,  as  one  of  the  Wick  burghs,  return* 
a  member  to  parliament.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  last  executioo 
for  witchcraft  in  Scotland  (17*4).    At  Embo,  s  m.  NJf.E.,  s 


BictnpUt  (1904):  Ouo  Pflctdcfcr,  IV  Dfdtpmtnt 
GtrmoHf  tiaa  Kant  (1S90);  F.  Uchtenberger,  Bitk 
Thtoltf  <•  Ho  Nlmktnlk  CnOmn  (1869);  Csrl 
GttduSiU  dtr  amsiSM  ItttUpt  (1809). 
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•adptnied  stoae  oommemontcs  tlw  battle  with  th«  Danes  in  tlx 
tjlh  century,  in  which  Richard  de  Moravia  waa  Idlled.  He  was 
Imried  in  the  cathedral,  where  his  effigy  was  found  in  the  chancel. 
Skibo  castle,  about  4  m.  W.  of  Domodi,  once  a  residenct  of  the 
bidiops  of  Caithness,  waa  acquired  ittiSfS  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 

DOROHM,  or  Doioool,  the  ca|rital  of  the  department  of 
Dofoboi,  Rumania;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  JI^,  vdnch 
brmdensintoalafceonthenordi.  Fop.(i90o)  11,701, OMfethan 
half  being  Jews.  The  Rosaian  fnmtiec  is  about  30  m.  E.,  the 
Austrian  so  m.  W.;  and  there  is  laihniy  communication  with 
Botoshani  and  Jaasy.  Dorohoi  Is  a  market  for  the  timber  and 
farm  produce  of  the  north  H<ddavian  highlands;  merchants 
ftoiA  the  neighbouring  states  fiock  to  its  great  fair,  held  en 
the  I  sth  of  June.  Tliere  is  a  church  built  by  Stephen  the  Great 
(1458-1504). 

.  DOROIBBUt,  a  profcsaor  of  jurisprudence  in  the  law  school  of 
Berytus  in  Syria,and  one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  emperor  Justinian  to  draw  up  a  book  of  Institutes,  after  the 
model  of  the  InMules  of  Gaiua,  which  sbould'Serve  aa  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Dif/at  already  completed.  His  colleagues  woe 
Tribonian  and  TheophOus,  and  their  work  was  accomplished  in 
533.  Dofotheus  waa  subsequently  the  author  of  a  commentary 
on  the  Diftsl,  which  is  called  the  Index,  and  was  published  by 
bim  in  54s.  Fragments  of  this  commentary,  which  was  in  the 
Creek  hnguage,  have  been  preserved  in  the  SehoHa  appended 
to  the  body  of  law  oompOed  by  order  of  the  emperor  BasiBua  the 
Macedonian  and  his  son  Leo  the  Wise,  in  the  gth  century,  known 
as  the  BaaUico,  from  which  it  seems  probable  that  the  com- 
mentary of  Dorotheus  contained  the  substance  of  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Difat  delivered  by  him  in  the  law  school  of 
Berytus,  although  it  is  not  cast  in  a  form  so  precisely  didactic 
as  the  Indtx  of  Tbeophilus. 

VOSSAT.  ALFRRD  ODlOAVIfB  GABRIBI,  Cotmr  (1801- 
1851),  the  famous  dandy  and  wit,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of 
September  1801,  and  was  the  son  of  General  D'Orssy,  from  whom 
he  inherited  an  exceptionally  handsome  person.  Through  his 
mother  he  was  grandson  by  a  morganatic  marriage  of  the  king 
of  WOrttembeig.  In  his  youth  he  entered  the  French  amy, 
and  served  as  a  garit  i%  corps  of  Louis  XVUI.  In  iSas,  while 
stationed  at  Valence  on  the  Rhone,  be  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  eari  and  countess  of  Blcssington  (g.v.)  which  quickly 
ripened  into  intimacy,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  eari  he  ac- 
companied the  party  on  their  tour  through  Italy.  In  the  spring 
of  1823  he  met  Lord  Byron  at  Genoa,  and  the  published  coire- 
tpondence  of  the  poet  at  this  period  contains  numerous  references 
to  the  count's  gifts  and  accomplishments,  and  to  his  peculiar 
fdationship  to  the  Blcssington  family.  A  diary  which  D'Orsay 
Imd  kept  dnring  a  visit  to  London  in  i8>i-i8ia  was  submitted  to 
Byron's  inspection,  and  was  much  praised  by  him  for  the  know- 
ledge of  men  and  manners  and  the  keen  faculty  of  observation 
it  dkidayed.  On  the  ist  of  December  1827  Count  D'Orsay 
married  Lady  Harriet  Gardiner,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Blcssington  by  his  previous  wife.  The  union,  if  it  rendered 
his  connection  with  the  Blcssington  family  less  ostensibly 
equivocal  than  before,  was  in  other  respects  an  unhappy  one,  and 
a  separation  took  place  almost  immediately.  After  the  death  of 
Lord  Blcssington,  which  occurred  in  1829,  the  widowed  countess 
letamed  to  England,  accompanied  by  Count  D'Orsay,  and  her 
bome,.&st  at  Seamore  Place,  then  at  Gore  House,  soon  became 
a  resort  of  the  fashionable  literary  and  artistic  society  of  London, 
which  found  an  equal  attraction  in  host  and  in  hostess.  The 
count's  charming  manner,  brilliant  wit,  and  artistic  faculty  were 
accompanied  by  benevolent  moral  qualities,  which  endeared  him 
to  all  his  associates.  His  skill  as  a  painter  and  sculptor  was 
shown  in  numerous  portraits  and  statuettes  representing  his 
friends,  which  were  mariced  by  great  vigour  and  truthiulness,  if 
wanting  in  the  finish  that  can  only  be  reached  by  persistent 
discipline.  Count  D'Orsay  had  been  from  his  youth  a  zealous 
Bonapartist,  and  one  of  the  most  frequent  guests  at  Gore  House 
was  Prince  Louis  Kapoleon.  In  1840  be  went  bankrupt,  and  the 
establishment  at  Gore  House  being  broken  up,  he  went  10  Paris 
«ttk  Lady  Bktsiagton.  who  died  a  few  wtdis  after  their  arrival. 


He  endeavoured  to  provide  for  himsdf  by  painting  portraita. 
He  was  deep  in  the  counsels  of  the  prince  president,  but  the 
relation  between  them  was  less  cordial  after  the  coup  d'Ual,  of 
which  the  count  had  by  anticipation  expressed  his  strong  dis- 
approvaL  His  appointment  to  the  post  of  director  of  fine  arts 
was  aimounoed  only  a  few  days  befoK  his  death,  whidi  occtined 
on  the  4th  of  August  1852.  > 

Much  inlomiatioa  as  to  the  Gfe  and  character  of  Count  D'Oray 
is  to  be  found  in  Richard  Madden's  Liunry  Lift  amd  Comspendena 
tfllu  CctmUu  cf  BItaimifon  (1855}. 

DORSKT,  tktas,  ■AROUBSSBS  ARD  DUKBS  OF,  English 
titles  one  or  more  of  which  have  been  home  by  the  famih'es  of 
Beaufort,  Giey  and  Sackville.  About  1070  Osmund,  or  Osmer, 
an  alleged  son  of  Henry,  count  of  Sttt,  by  a  sister  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  is  said  to  have  been  created  eari  of  Dorset,  but  the 
authority  is  a  very  late  oncand  Osmund  describes  himself  simply 
as  bishop  (of  S^bury).  William  de  Mohun  of  Dtmster,  a 
partisan  of  the  empress  Matilda,  appears  as  eari  of  Dorset  or 
Somerset,  these  two  shires  being  m  early  times  united  under  a 
singlesheriff.  In  1397  John  Beaufort,  eari  of  Somerset  (d.  r4io), 
the  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Catherine 
Swinford,  was  created  marquess  of  Dorset;  two  years  later, 
however,  he  was  reduced  to  his  former  rank  of  eari  of  Somerset. 
In  141 1  his  brother  Thomas,  afterwards  duke  of  Exeter,  was 
created  earl  of  Dorset,  and  in  I44r  his  yoimgest  son  Edmund 
obtained  thesame  dignity.  Two  years  later  Edmund  was  created 
marquess  of  Dorset  and  still  later  duke  of  Somerset.  Edmund's 
son  Henry,  duke  of  Somerset  and  marquess,  of  Dorset,  was 
attainted  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  was  beheaded  after 
the  battle  of  Hexham  in  May  r464,  when  the  titles  became  extinct. 
In  1475  Thomas  Grey,8th  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby  (i45i-r5or), 
a  son  of  Sir  John  Grey  (d.  I46t)  and  astepson  of  King  Edward  IV., 
having  resigned  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  which  he  had 
received  in  1471,  was  created  marquess  of  Dorset  (see  bdow). 
He  was  succeeded  in  this  title  by  Us  son  Thomis~(i477-i53o), 
and  then  by  his  grandson  Henry  (c.  i5io-rss4),  who  was  created 
duke  of  Suffolk  in  rssr.  When  in  February  1554  Suffolk  was 
beheaded  for  sharing  in  the  rising  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  the 
marqnessate  of  Dorset  again  bwame  extinct;  but  in  1604 
Thomas  SadcvBle  (see  the  accountof  the  family  underSACZvnLE, 
1ST  Baron)  was  created  earl  of  Dorset  (see  below),  and  his 
descendant  the  7th  eari  was  created  duke  in  r7so.  In  r843  the 
titles  became  extinct. 

Thouas  Gxey,  rsT  MAXQtmss  or  Doxset  (1451-1501),  was  the 
elder  son  of  Sir  John  Grey,  7th  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby  (r43  9-1461 ), 
by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Woodville,  afterwards  queen  of 
Edward  IV.  He  fought  for  Edward  at  Tewkesbury,  iZ. 
and  became  Lord  Harington  and  Bonville  by  right  of 
his  wife  Cecilia,  daughter  of  William  Bonville,  6th  Lord  Harington 
(d.  t46o) ;  in  1475  he  was  created  marquess  of  Dorset,  and  he  was 
also  a  knight  of  the  Garter  and  a  privy  councillor.  After  the 
death  of  Edward  IV.  Dorset  and  his  brother  Richard  Grey  were 
among  the  supporters  of  their  half-brother,  the  young  king 
Edward  V.;  thus  they  incurred  the  enmity  of  Richard  duke  of 
Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  HI.,  and  Richard  Grey  having 
been  arrested,  was  beheaded  at  Pontefract  in  June  r483,  while  his 
elder  brother,  the  marquess,  saved  his  life  by  flight.  Dorset  was 
one  of  the  leaxlers  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  insurrection,  and 
when  this  failed  he  joined  Henry  eari  of  Richmond  in  Brittany, 
but  he  was  left  behind  in  Paris  when  the  future  king  crossed  over 
to  England  in  1485.  After  Henry's  victory  at  Bosworth  the 
marquess  returned  to  England  and  his  attainder  was  reversed, 
but  he  was  suspected  and  imprisoned  when  Lambert  Simnel 
revolted;  he  had,  however,  been  released  and  pardoned,  had 
marched  into  France  and  bad  helped  to  quell  the  Cornish  rising, 
when  he  died  on  the  30tb  of  September  r5oi. 

Dorset's  sixth  son.  Lord  Leonard  Grey  (c.  i49»-i54i),  went 
to  Ireland  as  marshal  of  the  English  army  in  1535,  being  created 
an  Irish  peer  as  Viscount  Oranc  in  the  same  year,  but  he  never 
assumed  this  title.  In  1536  Grey  was  appointed  lord  deputy  ot 
Ireland  in  succession  to  Sir  William  Skeffington;  be  was  active  in 
marching  against  the  rebels  and  he  presided  over  the  important 
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parliament  o(  1 536,  but  he  was  soon  at  variance  with  the  powerful 
family  of  the  Butlers  and  with  some  of  the  privy  couacillors. 
„  He  did  not  relax  his  energy  in  seeking  to  restore  order,  but  he 
was  accused,  probably  with  truth,  of  favouring  the  family  of 
the  Geraldines,  to  whom  he  was  related,  and  the  quarrel  with  the 
Butlers  became  fiercer  than  ever.  Returning  to  England  in  1 540 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  was  condemned  to  death  for 
treason.  He  was  beheaded  on  the  38th  of  July  1541  (see  R. 
Bagwell,  Ireland  ttnder  the  Tudors,  vol.  i.,  1885). 

Thoius  Grzy,  3ND  Maxquess  or  Doxset  (1477-1S30),  the 
eldest  ion  Of  the  ist  marquess,  fled  to  Brittany  with  Us  father 
in  1484;  after  receiving  several  marks  of  the  royal  favour  and 
succeeding  to  the  title,  he  was  imprisoned  by  Henry  VII.,  and 
remained  in  prison  until  1 509.  He  was  on  very  good  terms  with 
Henry  VIXI.,  who  in  151 2  appointed  htm  to  command  the  English 
army  which  was  to  invade  France  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish 
forces  under  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  In  spite  of  the  failure  which 
attended  this  enterprise,  Dorset  again  served  in  France  in  the 
following  year,  and  in  1516  he  was  made  lieutenant  of  the  order 
of  the  Garter.  Later  he  was  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
and  he  was  warden  of  the  eastern  and  middle  marches  towards 
Scotland  in  1523  and  the  following  yekra.  He  received  many 
other  positions  of  trust  and  profit  from  the  king,  and  he  helped 
to  bring  about  the  fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  under  whom  he 
had  probably  been  educated.  He  was  famous  for  his  skill  in 
the  tournament.    He  died  on  the  loth  of  October  1530. 

His  eldestson  Henry  Grey,3rdmarquessof  Donet,wasin  1351 
created  duke  of  SuSoIk  (q.v.).  A  younger  son,  Lord  Thomas  Grey, 
was  beheaded  in  April  r554  for  sharing  in  the  rebellion  of  ^ 
Thomas  Wyat;  another  son,  Lord  John  Grey,  was  also  sentenced 
to  death  fo;  his  share  in  this  rising,  but  his  life  was  spared  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne. 
Under  Elizabeth,  Lord  John,  a  strong  Protestant,  was  restored  to 
the  royal  favour,  and  he  died  on  the  19th  of  November  1 569,  In 
1603  his  son  Henry  (d.  1614)  was  created  Baron  Grey  of  Groby, 
and  in  1628  his  great-grandson  Henry  was  made  earl  of  Stamford. 

Thouas  Sackville,  1ST  Easl  or  Dosset  (c.  z330-r6o8), 
English  statesman  and  poet,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville  and 
_  _  .  his  wife  Winifredc,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bruges  or 
Bridges,  lord  mayor  of  London,  was  bom  at  Buckhurat, 
in  the  parish  of  Withyham,  Sussex.  In  his  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  year  he  is  said  to  have  been  entered  at  Hart  Hall, 
Oxford;  but  it  was  at  Cambridge  that  he  completed  his  studies 
and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  joined  llie  Inner  Temple,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar.  He  married  at  the  age  of  eighteen  Cicely, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Baker  of  Sissinghurst,  Kent;  in  1558  he 
entered  parliament  as  member  for  Westmorland,  in  1559  he 
tat  for  East  Grinstead,  Sussex,  and  in  r563  for  Aylesbury  in 
Buckinghamshire.  A  visit  to  the  continent  in  1565  was  in- 
terrupted by  an  imprisonment  at  Rome,  caused  by  a  rash 
declaration  of  Protestant  opim'ons.  The  news  of  his  father's 
deathonlheaistofAprfl  1566  recalled  him  to  England.  On  his 
return  he  was  knighted  in  the  queen's  presence,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  the  title  of  baron  of  Buckhurat.  With  his  mother  he 
lived  at  the  queen's  palace  of  Sheen,  where  he  entertained  in  1368 
Odet  de  Coligni,  cardinal  de  Ch&tillon.  In  1571  he  was  sent 
to  Fi^ce  to  congratuUte  Charles  IX.  on  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  of  Austria,  and  he  took  part  in  the  negotiations  for 
the  projected  marriage  of  Elizabeth  with  the  duke  of  Anjou.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  acted  as  a  com- 
missioner at  the  state  trials.  In  1372  he  was  one  of  the  peers 
who  tried  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  in  1386  he  was 
selected  to  convey  the  sentence  of  death  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
a  task  he  is  said  to  have  performed  with  great  consideration.  He 
was  sent  in  rsS?  as  ambassador  to  the  Hague  "to  expostulate  in 
favour  of  peace  with  a  people  who  knew  that  their  existence 
depended  on  war,  to  reconcile  those  to  delay  who  felt  that  delay 
was  death,  and  to  heal  animosities  between  men  who  were 
enemies  from  their  cradles  to  their  graves."'  This  task  was 
inrther  complicated  by  the  parsimony  and  prevarication  of 

'  J.  L.  Mothy,  WH.  i/ite  (MM  AMMnA  (voL  0.  p.  116,  wL 


EUxabeth.  Bockhutt  carried  oat  under  protest  the  foolish  and 
often  contradictory  orders  he  received.  His  plain  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  Leicester's  action  in  the  Netherlands  displeased  the 
queen  still  more.  She  accused  him  on  his  return  of  having 
followed  his  instructions  too  slavishly,  and  ordered  him  to  keep 
to  his  own  house  for  nine  months.  His  disgrace  was  short,  for  in 
1388  he  was  presented  with  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  was  sent 
again  to  the  Netherlands  in  1389  and  1398.  He  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford  in  I39r,  and  in  rs99  h« 
succeeded  Lord  Bur^dey  as  lord  high  treasurer  of  England.  In 
1601  as  high  steward  be  pronounced  sentence  on  Essex,  who  had 
been  his  rival  for  the  chancelloiahip  and  his  opponent  in  politics. 
James  I.  confirmed  him  in  the  office  of  lord  treasurer,  the  duties 
of  which  he  performed  with  the  greatest  impartiality.  He  waa 
created  earl  of  Dorset  in  r6o4,  and  died  suddenly  on  the  19th  of 
April  r6o8,  as  he  was  sitting  at  the  council  table  at  Whitehall. 
Hb  eldest  son,  Robert,  the  2nd  earl  (i36r-i6o9),  was  a  member  of 
parliament  and  a  man  of  great  learning.  Two  other  sons  were 
William  (c.  1368-1391),  a  soldier  who  was  killed  in  the  service  ol 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  Thomas  (i37r-r646),  also  a  soldier. 

It  is  not  by  his  political  career,  distinguished  as  it  was,  that 
Sackville  is  remembered,  but  by  his  share  in  early  life  in  two  works, 
each  bf  which  was,  in  its  way,  a  new  departure  in  English  litera- 
ture. In  A  liyrroure  far  ilagisirates,  printed  by  Thomas 
Marshein  1339,  he  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  credited  with 
the  inception  of  the  general  plan  as  well  as  with  the  most  valuabia 
contributions.  But  there  had  been  an  earlier  edition,  for  the 
editor,  William  Baldwin,  states  in  his  preface  that  the  work  was 
begun  and  partly  printed  "  four  years  agone."  He  also  says  that 
the  printer  (John  Wayland)  had  designed  the  work  as  acootinua- 
tion  of  Lyd^te's  PaU  of  Princa  derived  from  the  narrative  ol 
Bochas.  Fragments  of  this  eariy  edition  are  extant,  the  title  pags 
being  sometimes  found  bound  up  with  Lydgate's  book.  It  nana 
A  litmariaU  of  tuck  princa,  at  sine*  Me  lyme  of  Rkkari  tkt 
stcondt,  hate  btai  unforUtnate  in  Uu  rtalme  of  En^and,  while  the 
1339  edition  has  the  running  title  A  britfe  memorial  of  unfortunal* 
Englyih  princa.  The  disconnected  poems  by  various  author* 
were  given  a  certain  continuity  by  the  simple  device  of  allowing 
the  ghost  of  each  unfortunate  hero  "  to  bevwil  unto  me  [Baldwin| 
bis  grievous  rhanrw,  heavy  dcsthucs  and  woefull  misfortunes." 
After  a  delay  caused  by  an  examination  by  Stephen  Gardiner, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  the  bocd:  appeared.  It  contained  nineteen 
tragic  legends  by  six  poets,  William  Baldwin,  George  Ferrers, 
"  Master  "  Cavyll,  Thomas  Chaloner,  Thomas  Pha<r  and  John 
Skelton.  In  r  363  appeared  a  secorul  edition  with  eight  additional 
poems  by  William  Baldwin,  John  Dolman,  Sackville,  Francis 
Segar,  TRomas  Churchyard  and  Cavyll.  Sackville  contributed 
the  Complaint  of  Henry  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  which 
he  prefixed  an  Induction.  This  was  evidently  designed  a*  aa 
intrxiduction  to  a  version  of  the  whole  work,  and,  being  arbitrarily 
transposed  (1610)  to  the  beginning  by  a  later  editor,  Richard 
Niccols,  led  to  the  attribution  of  the  general  design  to  Sackville, 
an  error  which  was  repeated  by  Thomas  Warton.  The  originators 
were  certainly  Baldwin  and  his  "  printer."  In  1374  Thomas 
Marshe  printed  a  series  of  new  tragedies  by  John  Biggins  as  the 
Pirsle  pari*  of  the  Uironrfor  Uapshala.  .  .  .  Prom  tkt  cominf 
of  BruUifi  Ike  IncamaUon.  The  seventh  edition  (1378)  contained 
for  the  first  time  the  two  tragedies  of  Eleanor  Cobbam  and 
Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester.  In  1387,  when  the  original 
editor  was  dead,  the  two  quite  separate  publications  of  Baldwin 
and  Higgins  were  combined.  The  primary  object  of  this  earliest 
of  English  miscellanies  was  didactic.  It  was  to  be  a  kind  of  text- 
book of  British  history,  illustrating  the  evils  of  ambition.  The 
writers  pretended  to  Ustorical  accuracy,  but  with  the  notable 
exceptions  of  Churchyard  and  Sackville  they  paid  little  attention 
to  form.  The  book  did  much  to  promote  interest  in  English 
history,  and  Mr  W.  J.  Courthope  has  pointed  out  that  the 
subjects  of  Mariowe's  Edvard  II.,  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI., 
Kickard  II.  and  Sickard  III.  are  already  dealt  with  in  (he 
Uyrrtm. 

Sackvffle's  IniucHon  opens  with  a  description  of  the  oncomiDg 
ofwiatct.    Tie  poet  meets  with  Sorrow,  who  dSets  to  lead  hlwtt 
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thclnfenul  regions  that  he  mayHctheud  estate  o{  those  ruined 
by  theirambition,  and  thus  learn  the  transient  characterof  earthly 
joy.  At  the  approaches  of  Hell  he  sees  a  group  of  terrible  abstrac- 
tions, Remorse  of  Conscience,  Dread,  Misery,  Revenge,  Care,  &c., 
each  vividly  described.  The  last  of  these  was  War,  on  whose  shield 
hesaw  depicted  the  great  battlesof  antiquity.  Finally,  penetrat- 
ing to  the  realm  of  Muto  himself,  he  is  surrounded  By  the  shades, 
of  whom  the  duke  of  Buckiiigham  is  the  first  to  advance,  thus 
introducing  the  Complaint.  To  this  induction  the  epithet 
"Uantcsque  "  has  been  frequently  applied,  but  iu  truth  Sackville's 
models  were  Gavin  Douglas  and  Virgil.  The  dignity  and  artistic 
quality  of  the  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Buckingham  are  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  crude  attempts  of  Ferrers  and  Baldwin,  and  make 
theworkoneof  the  most  important  between  the  Cafl<<r6iiry  Taks 
and  the  Faerie  Queene. 

SackvUIe  has  also  the  credit  of  being  part  author  with  Thomas 
Norton  of  the  hrst  legitimate  tragedy  in  the  English  language. 
This  was  Gorboduc  or  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  performed  as  part  of  the 
Christmas  festivities  (:  560-1561)  by  the  society  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  afterwards  on  the  i8lh  of  January  1561  before 
Elizabeth  at  Whitehall.     The  argument  is  as  follows:  . 

"  GorlxKluc,  king  of  Brittatnc,  devided  his  Realme  in  his  lyfe  time 
to  his  Soncs,  Ferrex  and  Porrcx.  The  Sonnes  lell  to  dyvision  and 
disccntinn.  The  yonger  kyllcd  the  elder.  The  Mother,  that  more 
dcarely  loved  thclder,  fr  revenge  kylled  the  yonger.  The  people, 
tnovco  with  the  Crueltie  of  the  facte,  rase  in  Rebellion,  ana  Slewe 
both  father  and  mother.  The  Nobilitic  assembled,  and  most  terribly 
destroyed  the  Rebellcs.  And  afterwards  for  want  of  Issue  of  the 
Prince,  wherby  the  Succession  of  the  CrO¥nic  became  unccrtayne, 
they  fell  to  Ciuill  warre,  in  whiche  both  they  and  many  of  their  Issues 
were  slavne,  and  the  Lande  for  a  longe  tyme  almoate  dcsolale,  and 
myserabiye  wasted." 

The  argument  shorn  plainly  enough  the  didactic  intentionof 
the  whole,  and  points  the  mor^  of  the  evib  of  civUdiscord.  The 
story  is  taken  from  Book  II.  chap.  xvi.  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
history.  It  was  first  printed  (1565)  in  an  imauthorized  edition 
as  The  Tragtdic  of  Gorboduc  "  whereof  three  Actes  were  wrytten 
by  Thomas  Nortone,  and  the  two  laste  by  Thomas  Sackvylc." 
Norton's  share  has  been  generally  minimised,  and  it  seems  safe 
10  assume  that  Sackv JUe  is  responsible  for  the  general  design.  In 
1570  appeared  an  authentic  edition,  The  Tragedi^  of  Ferrex  and 
Porrcx,  with  a  preface  from  the  printer  to  the  reader  stating  that 
the  authors  were  "  very  much  displeased  that  she  (the  tragedy)  so 
can  abroad  without  leave."  The  tragedies  of  Seneca  were  now 
being  translated,  and  the  play  is  conceived  on  Senecan  lines. 
The  plot  was  no  doubt  chosen  for  its  accumulated  horrors  from 
analogy  with  the  tragic  subjects  of  Oedipus  and  Tliyestes.  None 
of  the  crimes  occur  on  the  stage,  but  the  action  is  described  in 
lofty  language  by  the  charaaers.  The  nu»t  famous  and  harrow- 
ing scene  is  that  in  which  Marcello  relates  the  murder  of  Forrex  by 
his  mother  (Act  IV.  sc.  ii.).  The  paucity  of  action  is  eked  out  by 
a  dumb  show  to  precede  each  act,  and  the  place  of  the  Chorus 
is  supplied  by  four  "  ancient  and  sage  men  of  Britain."  In  the 
variety  of  incident,  however,  the  authors  departed  from  the 
classical  modeL  The  play  is  written  in  excellent  blank  verse,  and 
is  the  first  example  of  the  application  of  Surrey's  innovation  to 
drama.  Jasper  Heywood  in  tlie  poetical  address  prefixed  to  his 
translation  of  the  Thyestes  alludes  to  "  Sackvylde's  Sonnets 
sweetly  sauste,"  biit  only  oiu:  of  these  has  survived.  It  is  pre. 
fixed  to  Sir  T.  Hoby's  translation  of  Castiglione's  Courtier. 
Sackville's  poetical  preoccupations  are  sufficiently  marked  in  the 
subject  matter  of  these  two  works;  which  remain thesole  literary 
productions  of  an  original  mind. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Mirror  for  lifagistrates  is  that  of  Joseph 
Haslewood  (1S15).  Gorboduc  was  edited  for  the  Shakespeare  Society 
by  W.  D.  Cooptr  in  1847;  in  1883  by  Miss  L.  Toulmin  Smith  (or 
C.  VollmdUer's  Exgtische  Sprach-und  Litleraturdcnkmatt  {Hcilbronn, 
iMj).  The  Works  of  Sackvillc  ivcrc^cditcd  by  C.  Chappie  (1820)  and 
by  the  Hon.  ;ind  Rev.  Reginald  Sackviilc-Wcst  (1859).  Sec  also 
A  UirrorfoT  Mnghlrates  (1898)  by  Mr  W.  F.  Trench;  an  excellent 
account  in  Mr  W.  J.  Courthopc's  History  of  Enelisk  Poetry,  vol.  i.  pp. 
Ill  #t  uq.x  and  an  important  article  by  Dr  J.  VV.  Cunliffe  in  the 
Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  iiL 

Edwasd  Sackville,  4TH  Eari,  or  Dossrr  (1591-1652), 
aon  of  the  and  earl,  succeeded  liis  brother  Richard,  the  jid  carl 
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(i  500-1 634),  in  March  1634.  He  had  attained  much  notoriety  by 
killing  Edward  Brucc,}nd  Lord  Kinloss,  in  a  duel,  in  August  1C13, 
the  place  in  the  Netherlands  where  this  encounter  tix}k  place  being 
called  Bruceland  in  quite  recent  times,  and  in  1620  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  English  contingent  which  fought  for  James  l,*s 
son-in-law,  Frederick  V.,  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  at  the 
battle  of  the  White  Hill,  near  Prague.  In  the  Houseof  Cpmmons, 
where  he  represented  Sussex,  Sackville  was  active  in  defending 
Bacon  and  in  advocating  an  aggressive  policy  with  regard  to  the 
recovery  of  the  Rheiush  Palatinate;  twice  be  was  ambassador 
to  France,  and  he  was  interested  in  Virginia  and  the  Bermuda 
Islands.  Under  Charles  I.  he  was  a  privy  councillor  and  lord 
chamberlain  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  He  was  frequently 
employed  by  the  goveriunent  from  the  accession  of  Charles  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  joined  the  king  at  York, 
but  he  disliked  the  struggle  and  was  constant  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  peace.  At  Oxford  be  was  lord  chamberlain  to  the  king 
and  lord  president  of  his  council,  but  Charles  did  not  altogether 
approve  of  his  pacific  attitude,  and  is  said  on  oneoccasion  to  have 
remarked  to  him  "  Your  voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob,  but  your 
hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau."  He  died  on  the  17th  of  July  1652. 
His  wife  Mary  (d.  1645),  daughter  of  Sir  George  Curzon,  was 
goveruess  to  the  sons  of  Charles  I.,  the  future  kings  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  His  character  is  thus  summed  up  by  S.  R. 
Gardiner:  "  Pre-eminent  in  beauty  of  person,  and  in  the  vigour 
of  a  cultivated  intellect,  he  wanted  nothing  to  fit  him  for  the 
highest  places  in  the  commonwealth  but  that  stem  sense  of  duty 
without  which  no  nuin  can  be  truly  great." 

CUAKLES  Sackviixe,  6th  Eakl  or  DossET  (1638-1706), 
English  poet  and  courtier,  son  of  Richaid  Sackville,  5th  earl 
(1622-1677),  was  born  on  the  24th  of  January  1638.  His  mother 
was  Frances  Craidield,  sister  and  heiress  of  Lionel,  3rd  earl  of 
Middlesex,  to  whose  estates  and  title  be  succeeded  in  1674, 
being  created  Baron  Cranfield  and  4th  earl  of  Middlesex  in  1675. 
He  succeeded  to  his  father's  estates  and  title  in  August  1677. 
Buckhurst  was  educated  privately,  and  spent  some  time  abroad 
with  a  private  tutor,  returning  to  England  shortly  before  the 
Restoration.  In  Charles  II. 's  first  parliament  he  sat  for  East 
Criiistead  in  Sussex.  He  had  no  taste  for  poUtics,  however,  but 
won  a  reputation  as  courtier  and  wit  at  WhitehaU.  He  bore  his 
share  in  the  excesses  for  which  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  the  earl  of 
Rochester  were  notorious.  In  1662  he  and  his  brother  Edward, 
with  three  other  gentlemen,  were  indicted  for  the  robbery  and 
murder  of  a  tanner  named  Hoppy.  The  defence  was  that  they 
were  in  pursuit  of  thieves,  and  mistook  Hoppy  for  a  highwayman. 
They  appear  to  have  been  acquitted,  for  when  in  1663  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  was  tried  for  a  gross  breach  of  public  decency  in  Covent 
Garden,  Buckhurst,  who  had  been  one  of  the  offenders,  was  asked 
by  the  lord  chief  justice  "  whether  he  bad  so  soon  forgot  his 
deliverance  at  that  time."  Something  in  his  character  made  his 
follies  less  obnoxious  to  the  citizens  than  those  of  the  other  rakes, 
for  he  was  never  altogether  unpopular,  and  Rochester  is  said  to 
have  told  Charles  II.  that  he  did  not "  know  how  it  was,  my  Lord 
Dorset  might  do  anything,  yet  was  never  to  blame."  In  1 665  he 
volunteerul  to  serve  imder  the  duke  of  York  in  the  Dutch  War. 
His  famous  song,  "  To  all  you  ladies  now  at  Land,"  was  written, 
according  to  Prior,  on  the  night  before  the  victory  gained  over 
"  ^oggy  Opdam  "  off  Harwich  (June  3,  1665).  Dr  Johnson,  with 
the  remark  that  "  seldom  any  splendid  story  b  wholly  true," 
says  that  the  earl  of  Orreiy  had  told  him  it  was  only  retouched  on 
that  occasion.  In  1667  Pepys  laments  that  Buckhurst  had  lured 
Nell  Gwyn  away  from  the  theatre,  and  that  with  Sedley  the  two 
kept  "  merry  house  "  at  Epsom.  Next  year  the  king  was  paying 
court  to  Nell,  and  her  "  Charles  the  First,"  as  she  called  Buckhurst, 
was  sent  on  a  "  sleeveless  errand  "  into  France  to  be  out  of  the 
way.  His  gaiety  and  wit  secured  the  continued  favour  of  Charles 
II.,  but  did  not  especially  recommend  him  to  James  II.,  who  could 
not,  moreover,  forgive  Dorset's  lampoons  on  his  mistress, 
Catharine  Sedley,  countess  of  Dorchester.  On  James's  accessioi, 
therefore,  he  retired  from  court.  He  concurred  in  the  invitalici 
to  William  of  Orange,  who  made  him  privy  councillor,  lord 
I  chamberlain  (1689),  and  knight  of  the  Gytcr  (1692).    Dvrt.^ 
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William's  absences  in  1695-1648  be  •&!  one  o(  tiie  lotd  justices 
of  the  realm. 

He  was  a  generous  patron  of  men  of  letten.  When  Dryden 
was  dismissed  from  the  laureateship,  he  made  him  an  equivalent 
pension  from  liis  own  purse.  Matthew  Prior,  in  dedicating  his 
Pctms  mt  Several  Occasiom  (1709)  to  Dorset's  son,  affirms  that 
his  opinion  was  consulted  by  Edmund  Waller;  that  the  dulce  of 
Buckingham  deferred  the  publication  of  his  Rtkeanal  until  he 
was  assured  that  Dorset  would  not  "  rehearse  upon  him  again  "; 
and  that  Samuel  Butler  and  Wycherley  both  owed  their  first 
recognition  to  him.  Prior's  praise  of  Dorset  is  no  doubt  ex- 
travagant, but  when  his  youthful  follies  were  over  he  appears 
to  have  developed  sterling  qualities,  and  although  the  poems  be 
has  left  are  very  few,  iK>ne  of  them  are  devoid  of  merit.  Dryden 's 
*'  Essay  on  Satire"  and  the  dedication  of  the  "Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poesy  "  are  addressed  to  him.  Walpole  (Calalctue  0}  Noble 
A  ullurs,  iv.)  says  that  he  had  as  much  wit  as  his  Erst  master,  or  his 
contemporaries  Buckingham  and  Rochester,  without  the  royal 
want  of  feeling,  the  duke's  want  of  principles  or  the  earl's  want  of 
thought;  and  Congreve  reported  of  him  when  be  was  dying  that 
be  "  slabbered  "  more  wit  than  other  people  had  in  their  best 
health.  He  was  three  times  married,  his  first  wife  being  Mary, 
widow  of  Charles  Berkeley,  earl  of  Falmouth.  He  died  at  Bath  on 
the  29th  of  January  170$, 

The  fourth  act  of  Fompty  the  Great,  a  tragedy  translated  out  (ff 
French  by  certain  persons  oj  honour,  \%  by  Dorset.  The  satires  for 
which  Pope  classed  him  with  the  masters  in  that  kind  seem  to  have 
been  short  lampoons,  with  the  exception  of  A  faithjul  catalogue  oJ 
OUT  most  eminent  ninnies  (reprinted  in  Bibliotheca  Curiosa,  CO. 
Goldsraid",  1885).  The  Works  of  the  Earls  oJ  Rochester,  Roscommon  and 
Dorset,  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  Buckinghamshire,  &c.,  with  Memoirs 
of  their  Lives  (1731)  is  catalogued  (No.  20841)  by  H.  G.  Bohn  in  1811. 
His  Poems  are  included  in  Anderson's  and  otner  collections  of  tlie 
British  poets. 

LioHXL  CsANnELD  Sackvuis,  1ST  DtncE  or  Doiset  (1688- 
1765),  the  only  son  of  the  6th  earl,  was  bom  on  the  i8th  of 
January  1688.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  7th  earl  of  Dorset  in 
January  1706,  and  was  created  duke  of  Dorset  in  1730.  He  was 
lord  steward  of  the  royal  household  from  1735  to  17J0,  and  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  1730  to  1737;  he  was  again  lord 
steward  from  1737  to  1745,  and  was  lord  piesident  of  the  council 
from  1745  to  1751.  In  1750  he  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  for  the  second  time,  and  after  a  stormy  viceroyalty  he 
was  dismissed  from  office  in  1755.  The  duke,  who  was  several 
times  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Great  Britain  and  held  many 
otherpositionsof  trust.diedonthe  xoth  of  October  1765.  Heleft 
three  sons:  Charles,  the  >nd  duke;  John  Philip  (d.  1765);  and 
George,  who  took  the  additional  name  of  Ceimain  in  1770,  and  ia 
1782  was  created  Viscount  SackviUe  ({.*.). 

Cba*les  SACKvnLE,  iND  DiiKE  Or  DoiSEt  (1711-1769],  an 
associate  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  was  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  many  years  and  a  lord  of  the  treasury  under  Henry 
Pelham;  he  died  on  the  5th  of  January  1769,  when  his  nephew, 
John  Frederick  (1745-1799),  became  the  3rd  duke.  This  noble- 
man was  ambassador  in  Paris  from  1 783  to  1 789,  and  lord  steward 
of  the  household  from  1789  to  1799;  he  died  on  the  t9th  of  July 
1799,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ms  only  son,  George  John  Frederidc 
(i793-i8t5).  When  the  4th  duke  died  unmarried  In  February 
i8r$,  the  titles  passed  to  his  kinsman,  Charles  Sackville  Germain 
(1767-1843),  son  and  heir  of  the  ist  discount  Sackville,  who  thus 
became  stb  duke  of  Dorset.  When  he  died  on  the  29th  of  July 
1843  the  titles  became  extinct. 

DORSBTSRIRE  (DotSEr),  a  south-western  county  of  Engjand, 
bounded  N.E.  by  WOtshire,  E.  by  Hampshire,  S.  by  the  English 
Channel,  W.  by  Devonshire  and  N.W.  by  Somersetshire.  The 
area  is  987-9  (q.  m.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  broken.  A 
line  of  hlDs  or  downs^  forming  part  of  the  system  to  which  the 
general  name  of  the  Western  Downs  is  applied,  enters  the  county 
in  the  north-east  near  Shaftesbury,  and  strikes  across  it  in  a 
direction  generally  W.  by  S.,  leaving  it  towards  Axminster  and 
Crewkeme  in  Devonshire.  East  of  Beaminstcr  in  the  south-west 
another  line,  the  Purbeck  Downs,  branches  S£.  to  the  coast,which 
it  foUows  at  far  as  the  district  called  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  In  the 


south-cist  of  the  eoimty.  Both  these  ranges  occasionally  exceed 
a  height  of  900  ft  Of  the  principal  rivers  and  streams,  the  Stout 
rises  just  outside  the  county  in  Wiltshire,  and  flows  with  a  general 
south-easterly  course  to  join  the  Hampshire  Avon  dose  to  ita 
mouth.  It  receives  the  Cale,  Lidden  and  other  streams  in  its 
upper  course,  and  breaches  the  central  hills  in  its  middle  course 
between  Sturminster  Newton  and  Blandford.  "The  Lidden  and 
Cale  are  the  chief  streams  of  the  well-watered  and  fertile  district 
known  as  the  Vale  oi  Blackmore.  The  small  river  Piddle  or  Trent 
and  the  larger  Frome,  rising  in  the  central  hills,  traverse  a  plain 
tract  of  open  country  between  the  central  and  southern  ranges, 
and  almost  unite  their  mouths  in  Poole  Harbour.  In  the  north- 
west the  Veo,  collecting  many  feeders,  flows  northward  to  join  the 
Parret  and  so  sends  its  waters  to  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  Char, 
the  Brit  and  the  Bride,  with  their  feeders,  water  many  picturesque 
short  valleys  in  the  south-west.  The  coast  is  always  beautiful, 
and  in  some  parts  magnificent.  In  the  east  it  is  broken  by  the 
irregular,  lake-like  inlet  of  Poole  Harbour,  pleasantly  diversified 
with  low  islands,  shallow,  and  at  low  tide  largely  drained.  South 
of  this  a  bold  foreland,  the  termination  of  the  southern  hills  (here 
called  Ballard  Down)  divides  Studland  Bay  from  Swanagc  Bay, 
after  which  the  coast  line  turns  abruptly  westward  round  Durlstoo 
Head.  The  peninsula  thus  formed  with  Poole  Harbour  on  the 
north  is  known  as  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  an  oblong  projectioa 
measuring'  to  m.  by  7.  St  Albans  or  Aldhelms  Head  is  the  next 
salient  feattire,  after  which  the  fine  cliOs  ate  indented  with  many 
little  bays,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  almost  landlocked 
Lulworth  Cove.  The  coast  then  turns  southward  to  embrace 
Weymouth  Bay  and  Portland  Roads,  where  a  harbour  of  refuge 
with  massive  breakwaters  is  protected  to  the  south  by  the  Isle 
of  Porthmd.  The  isle  is  cormected  with  the  mainland  by  Cb^ 
Bank,  a  remarkable  beach  of  shingle.  After  this  the  coast  is  lets 
broken  than  beforeand  continues  highly  picturesque  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  the  coimty  near  Lyme  Regis.  This  small  town,  with 
Charmouth,  Bridport,  Weymouth,  Lidworth  Cove  and  Swanage, 
are  in  considerable  favour  as  watering-places. 

Ceolofy. — Occupying  as  it  does  the  central  and  most  elevated 
part  of  the  county,  the  Chalk  ia  the  most  prominent  iroological 
formation  in  Dorsetshire.  It  sweeps  in  a  south-westerly  directiofi, 
as  a  belt  of  high  ground  about  r  3  m.  m  width,  from  Cranborne  Chase, 
through  Blandford,  Milton  Abbas  and  Frampton  to  Dorchester; 
wcstirard-it  reaches  a. point  just  north  of  Beaminstcr.  From  about 
Di3rchester  the  Chalk  outcrop  narrows  and  turns  south-castH-ard  b* 
Portisham,  Bincombe,  to  West  Lulworth,  thence  the  crop  proceeds 
eastward  as  the  ridge  of  the  Purbeck  Hills,  and  finally  runs  out  to  see 
as  the  headland  between  Studland  and  Swanage  Bays. 

Upon  the  Chalk  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  are  the  Eocene 
beds  of  the  Hampshire  Basin.  TiMse  are  frinxed  by  the  Reading 
Beds  and  L,ondon  Clav,  which  occur  as  a  nasrow  belt  from  Cranborne 
through  Wimbome  Minster,  near  Bere  R«is  and  Piddlctown ;  here 
the  crop  swings  round  south-eastward  through  West  Knighton. 
Winfrittt  and  Lulworth,  and  thence  along  the  northern  tide  of  the 
Purbeck  Hilts  to  Studland.  Most  of  the  remaining  Eocene  area  iiT 
occupied  by  the  sands,  gravri  and  clay  of  the  Baasnot  series.  The 
Agglestone  Rock  near  Studland  is  a  hard  mass  of  the  Bagshot  forma- 
tion ;  certain  clays  in  the  same  series  in  the  Wareham  district  have  a 
worid-wide  reputation  for  pottery  purposes;  since  theyare  exported 
from  Poole  Harbour  they  are  often  known  as  "  Poole  Oay."  From 
beneath  the  Chalk  the  Selbomian  or  Gault  and  Upper  Grcensand 
Crops  out  as  a  narrow,  irregular  band.  The  Gault  clay  is  only  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  northern  and  southern  districts.  Here  and 
there  the  Greeasand  forms  prominent  hills,  as  that  on  which  the  town 
of  Shaftesbury  stands.  The  Upper  Greensand  appears  again  as 
outliers  farther  west,  forming  the  high  ground  above  Lyme  Regis, 
Golden  Cap,  and  Pillesden  and  Lewesden  Pens.  The  Lower  Green- 
sand  crops  out  OB  the  south  side  of  the  INirbeck  Hilk  and  may  be 
seen  at  fSinfietd  Cove  and  Worbarrow  Bay,  but  this  formation  thins 
out  towards  the  west.  By  the  action  of  the  agendes  of  denudation 
upon  the  faulted  anticline  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  the  Wealden  beds 
are  brought  to  light  in  the  vale  between  Lulwcnh  and  Swanage:  a 
sirailar  cause  has  accounted  for  their  appearance  at  East  Chaidon. 
South  of  the  strip  of  Weald  Clay  is  an  elevated  plateau  consisting  of 
Purbeck  Beds  which  rest  upon  Portland  Stone  aitd  Portland  Sand. 
Crapping  out  from  beneath  the  Portland  beds  is  the  Kimmeiidge  ClajL 
with  so.ca>ied  "  Coal  "  bands,  which  forms  the  lower  platfara  near 
the  village  of  that  name. 

The  Middle  Purbeck  building  stone  and  Upper  Purbeck  FoiaA'ae 
marble  have  been  extensively  quarried  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  An 
interesting  feature  in  the  Lower  Purbeck  Is  the  "..Dirt  bed,"  the 
remaias  of  a  Jurassic  forest,  whic^  may  be  seen,  near  Mupe  Bay  aad 
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on  tbe  IiU  o(IVi<tliiKl,wbeR  both  the  Piubeek  and  Portland  fonn*- 
tloas  an  inH  opoied,  the  Utter  yielding  tbe  well-kiiowa  Treestonet. 
In  the  north-vex  of  the  county  the  Kimnieridge  Clay  craps  in  a 
N.-S.  direction  from  tlw  neighbourhood  of  Cillin^m  by  Woolbad 
to  near  BucUand  Newton:  in  the  louth,  a  tinp  run*  E.  and  W. 
between  Abbotibury.  Upway  and  Otmington  MiU. .  Next  in  order 
come  the  Cocallian  Bedi  and  Oxford  Ctay  wliich  (oltow  the  line  of 
tbe  Kimmeridce  Ctey,  that  it,  they  mn  from  tbe  north  to  the  touth- 
KCtt  aicept  bi  the  ndghbourbood  of  Abbotabuiy  and  Weymouth, 
where  theee  beds  are  MrikinK  eait  and  wot. 

Below  the  Oxford  Clay  it  the  Combnih,  which  may  be  wen  near 
Redipole,  Sulbridge  and  Stourton;  then  follotn  the  Fotett  Marble, 
which  uMally  fom»  'a  aCroiK  escarpment  over  the  Fullcr^s  Earth 
beneath — at  Thonifacd  the  Fuller  s  Earth  nek  is  quarried.  Neat 
oomos  tbe  Inferior  Oolite,  quanied  near  Sherborne  and  Beaminater; 
the  outcrop  runs  on  to  the  eoast  at  Bridport.  Beneath  the  Oolites  are 
the  Midford  sands,  which  are  well  exposed  in  the  cliff  between 
Bridport  and  Button  Brandstock,  Except  where  the  Giccnsand 
outliers  occur,  tbe  south-wcatcm  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by 
Lower  and  Middle  Lias  beds.  These  are  days  and  aiarls  in  tneunier 
portions  and  limestones  behnr.  Rhaetic  beds,  the  so<alled  "  White 
Lias,"  are  exposed  in  Pinhay  Bay. 

Many  of  the  formations  in  Dorsetshire  are  highly  fossiKferous, 
notably  the  Lias  of  LVme  Rms,  whence  Ichthyosaurus  and  other  large 
teptikt  have  been  obtained;  lemains  of  the  /faaaadra  have  been 
Ukenframthe  Wialden  bedsof  the  itieof  Partieek:the  Kimmeridge 
Clay,  Inferior  Oolite,  Forest  Marble  and  Fuller's  Earth  are  all 
foMil-bcaring  rocks.  The  coast  exhibits  goolocical  sections  of 
extreme  interest  and  variety;  the  verticaT and  highly  inclined  strata 
of  tbe  Purbeck  anticline  are  well  exhibited  at  Gad  Cliff  or  near 
Ballard  Point;  at  the  latter  place  the  fractured  foU  b  seen  to  pass 
into  an  *'  overthrust  fault." 

Ctimate  tnd  AgricvUure. — Tbe  air  of  Doractihire  is  remarkably 
mild,  and  in  some  of  the  more  sheltered  spota  on  the  coast  lemi- 
tropical  plants  are  found  to  flourish.  The  district  of  tbe  days 
obtains  for  the  county  the  somewhat  exaggerated  title  of  the 
"  garden  of  England,"  .though  the  rich  Vale  of  Blackmore  and 
the  luxuriant  pastures  and  orchards  in  the  west  may  support  the 
name.  Yet  Dorsetshire  is  not  generally  a  wcll-wooded  county, 
though  much  flue  timber  appears  in  the  richer  toils,  in  some  of  the 
sheltered  valleys  of  the  chalk  district,  and  more  especially  upon 
the  Gteensand.  About  three-fourths  of  the  total  area  is  under 
cultivation,  and  of  this  nearly  flvc-eightht  is  in  permanent 
pasture,  while  there  arc  in  addition  about  a6,ooo  acre*  of  hill 
pasturage;  the  chalk  downs  being  celebrated  of  old  as  sheep- 
walks.  Wheat,  barley  and  oats,  are  grown  about  equally. 
Turnips  occupy  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  average  under  green 
crops.  Sheep  are  largely  kept,  thougji  in  decreasing  numbers. 
The  old  homed  breed  of  Donetshire  .were  well  known,  but 
Southdowns  oc  Hampthires  are  now  frequently  ptefetttdL 
Devons,  shorthorns  and  Herefords  are  the  most  common  breeds 
of  cattle.    Dairy  farming  is  an  important  industry. 

Other  Indiulrut.-r'nt  quarries  of  Isles  of  Portland  and 
Purbeck  are  important,  lie  first  supplies  a  white  freestone 
em|>loyed  for  many  of  the  finest  buildings  in  London  and  dse- 
wbere.  Purbeck  marble  is  famous  through  its  frequent  use  by 
tbe  architects  of  many  of  the  most  famous  Gothic  churches  in 
England.  A  valuable  product  of  Purbeck  is  a  white  pipeclay, 
largely  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  china,  for  which  purpose  it 
Is  exported  to  the  Potteries  of  Staffordshire.  Industries,  beyond 
those  of  agriculture  and  quarrying,  are  slight,  though  tome  ship- 
building is  carried  on  at  Poole,  and  paper  is  made  at  several  towns. 
Other  small  manufactures  are  those  of  flax  and  hemp  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bridport  and  Beaminstcr,  of  bricks,  tiles  and 
pot  tery  in  the  Poole  district^  and  of  nets  (braiding,  as  the  industry 
is  called)  in  some  of  the  villages.  Thetearealk-mdlsatSherfaorae 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  numerous  Ashing  stations  along  the 
coast,  the  fishing  being  mostly  coastal.  Tbere  are  oyster  beds  in 
Poole  Harbour.  Tbcchicfportsare Poole,  Weymouth,  Swanage, 
Bridport,  and  Lyme  Regit.  The  harbour  of  refuge  at  Portland, 
under  the  Admiralty,  is  an  important  naval  station,  and  is 
fortified. 

Ctmmmmtalititt. — ^The  main  line  of  the  London  &  South 
Western  railway  serves  Gillingham  and  Sherborne  in  the  north 
of  the  county.  Branches  of  this  system  serve  Wimbome,  Poole, 
Swanage,  Dorchester,  Weymouth  and  Portland.  Tbe  two  last 
towns,  with  Bridport,  arc  served  by  the  Great  Western  railway; 
Ibe  Somerset  tt  Dorset  Uae  (Midland  and  SoutJi  Western  Joint) 


follow*  tbe  Stour  valley  by  Blaadfotd  and  Wimbome;  and  Lyme 
Regis  is  the  terminnt  of  a  light  laHtray  from  Axminster  on  tbe 
South  Western  line. 

foptUatim  and  Aimimialrtlitn.— The  area  of  the  andent 
oouBly  is  6}>,a70KK(,  witb  a  populatfen  in  1891  of  S94>Si7>  **>A 
in  ii)oi  of  »ot,9s6.  lie  area  of  tbe  admjnistmtjve.county  is 
l^'SiS?"  aaet.  The  county  contains  }$  hundreds.  It  it  divided 
into  Dortbem,  eastern,  loutbem  and  wettem  parliamentary 
divistootf  each  returning  one  member.  In  contains  tbe  following 
munidpal  boroughs— Blandiord  Fotom  (pop,  3649),  Biidpcrt 
(5710),  Dorcbetter,  the  ooimty  town  (94S8)>  Lyme  Regit  (209s), 
Poole  (19,463),  Shaltetbut]r(ie«7),  Wardiam  (1003),  Weymouth 
and  Melcombe  Regis  (19,831).  The  following  aie  otber  urban 
distrktt— Portland  (13,199),  Sherborne  (5760),  Swanage  (3408), 
Wimbome  Minster  (3696).  Donetshire  is  in  the  wcatetn  circuit, 
and  aitizes  are  held  at  Dorchester.  It  has  one  court  of  quarter 
sessions,  and  is  divided  into  nine  petty  sessional  divisiottt.  Tbe 
borough*  of  Bridport,  Dorchester,  Lyme  Regis,  Poole,  and 
Weymouth  and  Mdcombe  Regis  have  separate  committioni  of 
the  peace,  and  the  borough  of  Pooie  has  in  addition  a  separate 
court  of  quarter  sessions.  Tbere  are  289  dvQ  parishes.  Tbe 
andent  county,  which  is  almost  entirely  in  the  diocese  of 
SaUtbuiy,  containt  as6  ccdcaiaatical  parishes  oc  districts  wholly 
or  in  part. 

Histtry.—'Tbt  kingdom  of  Wesaex  originated  witb  Ibe  settle- 
ment of  Cerdic  and  his  followers  in  Hampshire  in  495,  and  at 
some  time  before  the  bcgianing  of  the  8tb  century  the  tide  of 
oonquctt  and  cokwiaalaon  tpread  beyond  the  Frome  and  Kennet 
vaUeys  and  swept  over  the  district  which  is  now  Dorsetshire. 
In  705  the  West  Saxon  aeewas  transferred  to  Sherborne,  and  the 
numerous  foundatioat  of  rehgionsbousea  which  followed  did  much 
to  further  tbe  social  and  industrial  devdopment  of  the  county; 
though  tbe  wild  and  undvilized  state  in  whidi  the  county  yet  lay 
may  be  conjectured  from  tbe  names  of  the  hundreds  and  of  thdr 
meeting-places,  at  barrows,  boulders  and  vales.  In787  theDanes 
landed  at  Portland,  and  in  833  they  arrived  at  Charmonth  with 
thirty-five  ships  and  fought  with  Ecgbert.  The  shire  is  first 
mentioned  by  name  in  tbe  Saxon  Chranide  in  845,  when  tbe 
Danes  were  completdy  routed  at  tbe  ipontb  of  the  Parret  by 
the  men  of  Docsetshire  under  Osric  the  ealdormaiL  In  876  the 
invaders  captured  Wareham,  but  were  driven  out  next  year  by 
AUred,  and  I  so  of  thdr  ships  were  wrecked  at  Swanage.  During 
tbe  twofollowing  centuries  Dorset  was  coottantly  ravaged  by  the 
Danct,  and  In  loi  j  Canute  came  on  a  plundering  expedition  to 
the  month  of  the  Ftomc.  .Several  of  the  W^t  Saxon  kings 
retided  in  Donettbitc,  'and  Atbdbald  and  ^thdbcrt  were 
buried  at  Sherbome,  and  iCthdred  at  Wimbome.  Intherrignof 
Canute  Wareham  was  the  ihire  town;  it  was  a  thriving  seaport, 
with  a  house  for  the  king  when  he  came  there  on  bis  bunting 
expeditions,  a  dwdUng  for  the  shite-reeve  and  accommodation 
for  the  leading  tbegns  of  the  shire.  At  the  time  of  the  CCnquest 
Dorset  fonn«i  part  of  Harold's  earldom,  and  tbe  resistance 
which  it  opposed  to  the  Conqueror  was  punished  by  a  merciless 
harrying,  in  which  Dorchester,  Wareham  and  Shaftesbury  we're 
much  devastated,  and  Bridport  utterly  rtuned. 

No  Englishman  retained  ettatc*  of  any  importance  after  tbe 
Conquest,  and  at  the  tine  of  the  Survey  the  bulk  of  the  land, 
with  the  exception  of  the  forty-six  manors  held  by  the  king,  was 
in  the  hands  of  religious  houses,  the  abbeys  of  Ceme,  Milton 
and  Shaftesbury  bdng  the  most  wealthy.  Tbere  were  171  mills 
in  the  county  at  tbe  time  of  the  Survey,  and  nearty  dghty  men 
were  employed  in  working  salt  along  tbe  coast.  Mints  existed 
at  Shaftesbury,  Wareham,  Dorchester  and  Bridport,  tbe  three 
former  having  been  founded  by  ^thelstan.  The  forests  of 
Donetshire  were  favourite  hunting-grounds  of  tbe  Norman  kings, 
and  King  John  in  particular  paid  frequent  visiu  to  tbe  county.  1 

No  predse  date  can  be  assigned  for  the  establishment  of  the 
shire  system  in  Wessex,  but  in  the  time  of  Ecgbert  the  kingdom 
was  divided  into  definite  fafi,  each  under  an  ealdorman,  which  no 
doubt  represented  the  bier  shires.  The  In^itilit  CtUi,  drawn 
up  two  years  before  the  Domesday  Survey,  gives  tbe  names  of 
tbe  39  pre-Conquett  bondreds  of  Dorset.    Tbe  33  bimdreds  t»A 
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It  Ubcrtia  of  tbe  present  day  ntain  some  of  the  original  namea, 
but  the  boundaries  have  suSered  mucli  alteration.  The  8000 
acres  of  StocUandandDalwoodiecIioned  in  theDoreetDomesdajr 
are  now  annexed  to  Devon,  and  the  manor  of  Holwell  now 
included  in  Donet  was  reckoned  with  SomeiMt  until  tbe  19th 
century.  Until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Donet  and  Somerset  were 
united  under  one  sheriff. 

After' the  tranifereqoe  of  tlie  Weft  Saxon  see  from  Sherborne 
to  Saturn  in  1075,  Dorset  remained  put  of  that  diocese  untfl  1543, 
when  it  was  included  in  the  newly  formed  diocese  of  Bristol. 
The  archdeaconry  was  coextensive  with  the.  shire,  and  was 
divided  into  five  rural  deaneries  at  least  as  eariy  as  i>9i. 

Tbe  vast  power  and  wealth  monopolized  by  the  Church  In 
Dorsetshire  tended  to  check  the  rise  of  any  great  county  families. 
The  representatives  of  the  families  of  Hohun,  Brewer  and 
Arundel  held  large  estates  after  the  Conquest,  and  William 
Mobun  was  created  eari  of  Dorset  by  the  empress  Maud.  The 
families  of  Clavel,  Lovell,  Maundeville,  Mautravers,  Peverel  and 
St  Lo  also  came  over  with  the  Conqueror  and  figure  prominently 
in  the  early  annals  of  the  county. 

Dorsetshire  took  no  active  part  in'the  struggles  of  the  Norman 
and  Plantagenet  period.  In  1637  the  county  refused  to  send  men 
to  La  Rochelle,  and  was  reproved  for  its  lack  of  zeal  in  the  service 
ofthestate.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  Warof  the  lythcentuiy 
the  general  feeling  was  in  favour  of  tbe  king,  and  after  a  series  of 
royalist  successes  in  1643  Lyme  Regis  and  Poole  were  the  only 
garrisons  in  the  county  left  to  the  parliament  By  the  next  year 
however,  the  parliament  had  gained  the  whole  county  with  the 
exception  of  Sherborne  and  the  Isle  of  Portland.  Tlie  genera] 
aversion  of  the  Dorsetshire  pcopk  to  wariike  pursuits  is 
demonstrated  at  this  period  by  the  rise  of  the  "  dubmen,"  so 
caUed  from  their  appearance  without  pikes  or  fire-arms  at  the 
county  musten,  whose  object  was  peace  at  all  coats,  and  who 
punished  members  of  either  party  discpveied  in  the  act  of 
plundering. 

In  the  Mth  century  Dorsetshire  produced  large  quantities  of 
wheat  and  wool,  and  had  a  prosperous  clothing  trade.  In  1616 
the  county  was  severely  visited  by  the  plague,  and  from  this 
date  tbe  clothing  industry  began  to  decline.  The  hundred  of 
Pimperne  produced  large  quantities  of  saltpetre  in  the  t7th 
century,  and  the  serge  manufacture  was  intrwluced  about  this 
time.  Portland  freestone  was  first  brought  into  use  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  wheivit  was  employed  for  the  new  banqueting  house 
at  Whitehall,  and  after  tbe  Great  Fire  it  was  extensively  used  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  In  the  i8th  century  Blandford,  Sherborne 
and  Lyme  Regis  were  famous  for  their  lace,  but  the  industry  has 
DOW  declined. 

The  county  returned  two  memben  to  parliament  in  lago, 
and  as  the  chief  towns  acquired  representation  the  number  was 
increased,  until  in  ts7i  the  county  and  nine  boroughs  returned 
a  total  of  twenty,  members.  Under  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  the 
county  returned  three  members,  and  Corfe  Castle  was  dis- 
franchised. By  the  Representetion  of  the  Pea|de  Act  of  1868 
Lyme  Regis  was  disfranchised,  and  by  the  Redistribution  Act 
of  1885  the  remaining  boroughs  were  (Usfraachised. 

Anliquilits. — Remains  of  medieval  castles  are  iatoasiderable, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  Corfe  Castle  and  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  Sherborne  Castle,  both  destroyed  after  tbe  Civil  War  of 
thei7thcentury.  The  three  finest  churches  in  thecountyaretbe 
abbey  church  of  Sherborne,  Wimbome  Minster  and  Milton  Abbey 
church,  a  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  structure  erected  on  the 
tile  of  a  Norman  church  which  was  burnt  It  has  transepts, 
chancel  and  central  tower,  but  the  nave  was  not  built.  This  waa 
a  Benedictine  foundation  of  the  loth  century,  and  the  refectory 
of  the  15th  century  is  incorporated  in  the  mansion  built  in  1772. 
At  Ford  Abbey  part  of  the  buildings  of  a  Cistercian  house  are 
lamilarly  incorporated.  There  are  lesser  monastic  remains  at 
Abbotsbury,  Cerne  and  Bindon.  The  parish  churches  of  Dorset- 
shire are  not  especially  noteworthy  as  a  whole,  but  those  at  Ceme 
Abbas  and  Beaminster  are  fine  examples  of  the  Perpendicular 
Style,  which  is  the  most  common  in  the  county.  A  little  good 
Norman  work  remains,  u  in. tbe  cburcbc*  of  Bere  lU^s  and 


Piddletrenthide,  but  both  these  were  reconstructed  In  the 
Perpendicular  period;  Bere  Regis  church  having  a  superb 
timber  roof  of  that  period. 

Hie  dialect  of  the  county,  perfectly  distinguishable  from  those 
of  Wiltshire  and  Somersetdiire,  yet  bearing  many  common  marks 
of  Saxon  origin,  is  admirably  illustrated  in  some  of  the  poems  o( 
William  Barnes  (;.>.).  Many  towns,  villages  and  localities  are 
readily  to  be  recognized  from  their  dcaoiptioos  in  the  "  Wesaex  ", 
novels  of  Thomas  Hardy  (}.*.). 

A  curious  ancient  Sunn  «/  Dvi^iUn  was  written  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Coker,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and 
publiihed  from  his  MS,  (London,  1732).  See  also  J.  Hutchina, 
Hutery  and  Antiquilies  a/  tke  Cmurty  </  Dmtt  (London,  1774): 
and  ed.  by  R.  Gough  and  E.  B.  Nichola  (1796-1815);  3rd  ed. 
by  W.  Shipp  and  JTW.  Hodson  (I861-1873):  C.  Wame,  AmeiiU 
Dorset  (London,  1865);  R.  W.  Evton,  A  Key  la  Domsday, 
exemplified  by  an  analynr  amd  attest  of  the  Dorset  Smney 
(London,  1878);  C.  H.  Mayo,  BiblioUteca  Donttitmis  (London, 
188s):  W.  Barnes,  Clotsary  tj  Dortel  Dialect  (Dorchester,  t886)t 
H.  J.  Moule^  Old  Dorut  (London,  1893);  VUlma  Ctmty  Hiilory, 
Dorulskire, 

DORSIVENTRAL  (Lat  dorsum,  the  back)  Kit<(r,  the  belly),  i 
term  used  to  describe  an  organ  which  has  two  surfaces  differing 
from  each  other  in  appearance  and  structure,  as  an  ordinary 
leaf. 

DORT,  SYNOD  OF.  An  assembly  «f  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  with  deputies  from  Switzerknd,  the  Palatinate,  Nassau, 
Hesse,  East  Friesland,  Bremen,  Scotland  and  England,  called  to 
dedde  the  theological  differences  existing  between  the  Arminians 
(or  Remonstrants)and  the  Calvinlsts(ar  Counter-Remonstrants), 
was  held  at  Dort  or  Dordrecht  (^.e.)  in  the  years  1618  and  1619. 
The  government  of  Louis  XIII.  prohibited  the  attendance  of 
French  delegates.  During  the  life  of  Arminius  a  bitter  con- 
troversy had  sprung  up  between  Iiis  followers  and  the  strict 
Caivinists,  led  by  Francis  Gomar,  his  fellow-professor  at  Leiden; 
and,  in  order  to  dedde  thdr  disputes,  a  synodical  conference  was 
proposed,  but  Arminius  died  before  it  could  be  held.  At  the 
conference  held  at  the  Hague  in  i6ro  the  Arminians  addressed 
a  remonstrance  to  the  states-general  in  tbe  form  of  five  articles, 
which  henceforth  came  to  be  known  as  the  five  points  of 
Arminianism.  In  these  they  reacted  against  both  the  snpra- 
lapsarian  and  the  infralapsarian  developments  of  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  and  combated  the  irresistibility  of  grace;  they 
held  that  Christ  died  for  all  men  and  not  only  for  the  elect,  and 
were  not  sure  that  the  elect  might  not  fall  from  grace.  This 
conference  had  no  influence  in  recondling  the  opposing  parties, 
and  another,  held  at  Delft  in  the  year  1613,  was  equally  un- 
successful. In  1614,  at  the  instance  of  the  Armim'an  party,  an 
edict  was  passed  hy  the  states-general,  in  which  toleration  of  the 
opinions  of  both  parties  was  dedared  and  further  controversy 
forbidden;  but  this  act  only  served,  by  rousing  the  jealousy  of 
the  Caivinists,  to  fan  the  controversial  flame  into  greater  fury. 
Gradually  the  dispute  pervaded  all  classes  of  sodety,  and  tlie 
religious  questions  became  entangled  with  political  issues; 
the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Orange  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
stricter  Calvinism,  whereas  the  bourgeois  oligarchy  of  republican 
tendendes,  led  by  Oldenbamevelt  and  Hugo  Grotius,  stood  for 
Arminianism.  In  16x7  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange  commilted 
himself  definitely  to  the  Calvinistic  party,  found  an  occasion 
for  throwing  Oldenbamevelt  and  Grotius  into  prison,  and  in 
November  of  that  year  called  a  synod  intended  to  crush  the 
Arminians.  This  synod,  which  assembled  at  Dort  in  November 
i6t8,  was  strictly  national— called  by  the  national  authority  lo 
decide  a  national  dispute,  and  not  intended  to  have  more  than  a 
national  influence.  The  foreign  deputies  were  tnvitcd  to  attend, 
only  to  assist  by  their  advice  In  the  settlement  of  a  controversy 
which  concerned  the  Netherland  chureh  alone,  and  which  the 
Netberland  church  alone  could  dedde.  At  the  fourth  stting 
it  was  decided  to  dtc  Simon  Episcopius  and  several  other 
Remonstrants  to  appear  sritidn  fourteen  days  before  tbe  synod, 
to  slate  and  justify  Uidr  doctrines.  It  was  abo  agreed  to  allow 
the  Arminian  deputies  to  take  part  In  the  deHbcrations,  only  on 
ooadilion  that  they  forbore  10  consult  with,  or  in  any  way  assist. 
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their  cited  brethren,  but  this  they  refused.  During  the  interval 
between  the  citation  and  the  appearance  of  the  accused,  the 
professorial  members  of  the  synod  was  instructed  to  prepare 
themselves  to  be  able  to  confute  the  Arminian  errors,  and  the 
Synod  occupied  itself  with  dehbcrations  as  to  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible,  for  which  a  commission  was  named, made  arrangements 
for  teaching  the  Heidelberg  catechism,  and  granted  permission 
to  the  missionaries  of  the  East  Indies  to  baptize  such  children  of 
heathen  parents  as  were  admitted  into  their  families.  At  the  35th 
bitting  Episcopius  and  the  others  cited  appeared,  when  Episcopius 
Surprised  the  deputies  by  a  bold  and  outspoken  defence  of  his 
views,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  synod,  by  excluding 
the  Arminian  deputies,  could  now  only  be  regarded  as  a  schismatic 
Assembly.  The  Remonstrants  were  asked  to  file  copious  explana- 
tions of  the  five  points  in  dispute  (Scntentia  Rcmotutrantium), 
but  objecting  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  catechized,  they 
*-ere,  at  the  57th  sitting,  dismissed  from  the  synod  as  convicted 
'*  liars  and  deceivers."  The  synod  then  proceeded  in  their 
absence  to  judge  them  from  their  published  writings,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  as  ecclesiastical  rebels  and  trespassers  they 
should  be  deprived  of  all  their  offices.  The  synodical  decision 
in  regard  to  the  five  points  is  contained  in  the  canons  adopted 
at  the  136th  session  held  on  the  33rd  of  April  1619;  the  points 
were:  unconditional  election,  limited  atonement,  total  depravity, 
irresistibility  of  grace,  final  perseverance  of  the  saints.  The  issue 
of  supmlapsarianism  v.  infralapsarianism  was  avoided.  These 
doctrinal  decisions  and  the  sentence  against  the  Remonstrants 
were,  at  the  144th  sitting,  read  in  Latin  before  a  large  audience  in 
the  great  church.  The  Remonstrants  were  required  to  subscribe 
the  condemnation,  and  many  of  them  refused  and  were  banished. 
The  synod  was  concluded  on  the  9th  of  May  161 9,  by  a  magnificent 
banquet  given  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  Dort.  The  Dutch 
deputies  remained  a  fortnight  longer  to  attend  to  ecclesiastical 
business.  Though  the  canons  of  Dort  were  adopted  by  but  two 
churches  outside  of  Holland,  the  synod  ranks  as  the  most 
impressive  assemblage  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

Authorities. — Acta  synodi  nationalis  .  .  .  Dordreckti  habitae 
(Lugd.  Bat.  1620,  ofFictal  edition):  Acta  der  NationaU  Syncde  U 
Dordrtckt  j6l8  (Leiden,  1887),  French  translation  (Leiden,  1622  and 
1624.  2  vols.),  for  the  Canons,  and  the  SenUntia  Remunstrantium, 
E.  K.  Karl  MuUer.  Die  Bckennlnisschriflcn  der  reformUrlen  Kirche 
(tlcipzig,  1903),  p.  fix.  if.,  843  ff. ;  for  canons  and  abridged  translation 
used  by  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  P.  SchafT,  The  Creeds  of 
Ctirisundom  (3rd  cd..  New  York,  1877),  550  ff.  See  also  H.  Heppc,  in 
Niedner's  Zcitschrift  fiir  die  kistorische  Theoloeie,  Bd.  23  (Haraburg. 
1853),  226-327  (letters  of  Hessian  deputies) ;  Actaet  icrtpta  synodaiia 
Dordraeena  minislrorum  Remonitrantium,  hiardervici,  1620  (valuable 
side-lights) ;  A.  Schwcizer,  Die  proteslantischen  Centraldopnen  in  ihrer 
Entwicklung  innerhatb  der  reformierten  Kirche,  zwcitc  Halftc  (Zurich, 
1856),  25-224:  H.  C.  Rogge  in  Herzog-Hauek,  Heatencykhpddie, 
Bd.  4  (Leipzig,  1898),  798-802 ;  H.  H.  Kuyper,  De  PostAcIa  of 
Sahandelingen  van  de  Rationale  Synode  van  Dordrecht,  een  kisterischit 
Studie  (.Amsterdam,  1899,  new  material);  J.  Rcitsma,  Cesckiednis 
van  de  Hervorming  en  de  Hervormde  Kerk  der  Nedertanden  (2nd  ed. 
Groningen,  1899):  F.  Loofs,  Dogmenf;eschichle  (dth  cd..  Halle,  1906), 
935  ff. :  T.  Van  Oppenraij,  La  Predestination  dans  I'Eglise  riformet 
des  Pays-Bas  depuis  I'origine  jusqu'au  synode  national  de  Dordrecht 
<Louvain,  1906);  (VV.  W.  R.*) 

DORTMUND,  a  town  of  Germany,  the  chief  commercial  centre 
of  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia,  on  the  Emscher,  in  a 
fertile  plain,  50  m.  E.  from  Dttsseldorf  by  rail.  Pop.  (1875) 
57,742;  (1895)  111,232;  (1905)  ns,^9'-  Since  the  abolition  of 
the  old  walls  in  1863  and  the  conversion  .of  their  site  into  pro- 
menades, the  town  has  rapidly  assumed  a  modern  appearance. 
The  central  part,  however,  with  its  winding  narrow  streets,  is 
redolent  of  its  historical  past,  when,  as  one  of  the  leading  cities  of 
the  Hanseatic  league,  it  enjoyed  commercial  supremacy  over  all 
the  towns  of  Westphalia.  Among  its  ancient  buildings  must  be 
mentioned  the  Rcinoldikirche,  with  fine  stained-glass  windows, 
the  Maricnkirche,  the  nave  of  which  dates  from  the  1 1  th  century, 
the  Petrikirche,  with  a  curious  altar,  and  the  Dominican  church, 
with  beautiful  cloisters.  The  13th-century  town  hall  was 
restored  in  1899  and  now  contains  the  mtmicipal  antiquariaa 
museum,  ha\nng  been  superseded  by  a  more  commodious  build- 
ing. Among  the  chief  modern  structures  may  be  mentioned  the 
magnificent  post  office,  erected  in  189J,  the  provincial  law  courts. 


tJie  munldptl  lotraury  and  the  luge  railiny  sUtlon .  To  the  W. 
of  the  last  there  aisled  down  to  1906  (when  it  was  removed)  one 
o(  the  andent  lime  tiees  of  the  KOnigsiiof,  when  the  meetings 
of  the  YtkmtmdU  were  hdd  (see  Fehhic  Cocxts).  But  the  retl 
interest  of  Dortmund  centres  In  its  vast  industries,  which  owe 
tiicir  development  to  the  situation  of  the  town  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  Westphalian  coal  basin.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  arc 
also  extensive  beds  oi  iron  ore,  and  this  combination  of  mineral 
wealth  has  ciubled  the  town  to  become  a  competitor  with  Essen, 
Oberhausen,  Duisbuig  and  Hagen  in  the  products  of  the  iron 
industry. ,  These  in  Dortmund  mote  particularly  embrace  steel 
railway  rails,  mining  plant,  wire  ropes,  machinery,  safes  and 
sewing  machines.  Dortmund  has  also  extensive  breweries,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  manufactured  goods  already  enumerated,  docs 
a  considerable  trade  in  com  and  wood.  Besides  being  weB 
furnished  with  a  convenient  railway  system,  linking  it  with 
the  innumenble  maautacttirlng  towns  and  villages  of  the  iron 
district,  it  is  also  connected  with  the  river  Ems  by  the 
Dortmund-Ems  Canal,  170  m.  in  length. 

Dortmund,  the  Throtmannia  of  early  history,  was  already 
a  town  of  some  importance  in  the  9th  century.  In  1005  the 
emperor  Henry  U.  held  here  an  ecclesiastical  council,  and  in  iot6 
an  imperial  diet.  The  town  was  walled  in  the  1 2th  century,  and 
in  1387-1388  successfully  withstood  the  troops  of  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  who  besieged  it  for  twenty-one  months.  About  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century  it  joined  the  Hanseatic  I^eague.  At 
the  dose  of  the  Thirty  Yeats'  War  the  population  had  become 
reduced  to  3000.  In  i8oj  Dortmund  lost  its  rights  as  a  free 
town,  and  was  annexed  to  Nassau.  The  French  occupied  it  in 
1806,  and  in  1808  it  was  made  over  by  Napdeon  to  the  grand-dnhe 
of  Berg,  and  became  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Ruhr. 
Throtigh  the  cession  of  Westphalia  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
on  thejist  of  May  iSij,  it  became  a  Prussian  town. 

See  Thiersch,  CescUchU  der  FrtirtUliataii  Dortmund  (I3ort,  i8s4), 
and  Ludoff,  Bau-  Mud  Ktmstdenltntdier  in  Dortmund  (Padertiani, 
1895) ;  also  A.  Shadwell,  Iniu^riat  Efficiency  (London,  1906). 

DORT,  or  JoHK  Doky  (Zeiu  !<Aer),  an  Acanthopteiygian  fish, 
the  type  of  the  family  Zeidae,  held  in  such  esteem  by  the  andent 
Greeks  that  they  called  it  Zeus  after  their  prindpal  divinity.  Its 
English  name  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  French  j'^une  dorie, 
and  has  reference  to  the  prevaihng  golden-yellow  colour  of  the 
living  fish.  The  body  in  the  dory  is  much  compressed,  and  is 
nearly  oval  in  form,  while  the  mouth  is  large  and  capable  of 
extensive  protrusion.  It  possesses  two  dorsal  fins,  of  which  the 
anterior  is  armed  with  long  slender  spines,  and  the  connecting 
membrane  is  produced  into  long  tendril-like  filaments;  while  a 
row  of  short  spines  extends  along  the  belly  and  the  roots  of  the 
anal  and  dorsal  fins.  The  colour  of  the  upper  surface  is  olive- 
brown;  the  sides  are  yellowish,  and  are  marked  with  a  prominent 
dark  spot,  on  account  of  which  the  dory  divides  with  the  haddock 
the  reputation  of  being  the  fish  from  which  Peter  took  the  tribute 
money.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe, 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Australian  seas.  It  is  occasionajly 
abundant  on  the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  is  also  found, 
though  more  sparingly,  throughout  the  British  seas.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly voradous,  feeding  on  molluscs,  shrimps  and  the  young 
of  other  fish;  and  Jonathan  Couch  (1789-1870),  author  of  a 
HUlary  of  British  Pistes,  states  that  from  the  stomach  of  a  single 
dory  he  has  taken  25  Sounders,  some  ai  in.  long,  3  fathcrlashers 
half  grown  and  5  stones  from  the  beach,  one  x}  in.  in  length. 
They  are  often  taken  in  the  fishermen's  nets  oS  the  Cornwall  and 
Devon  coast,  having  entered  these  in  pursuit  of  pilchards.  They 
are  seldom  foimd  in  deep  water,  preferring  sandy  bays,  among  the 
weeds  growing  on  the  bottom  of  which  they  be  in  wait  for  their 
prey,  and  in  securing  this  they  are  greatly  assisted  by  thdr  great 
width  of  gape,  by  their  power  of  protruding  the  mouth,  and  by  the 
slender  fflaroents  of  the  first  dorsal  fins,  which  float  like  worms  in 
the  water,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  body  is  buried  in  the  sand, 
and  thus  they  entice  the  smaller  fishes  to  come  within  easy  reach 
of  thecapadousjaws.  The  dory  of  ten  attains  a  weight  of  1 3  lb, 
although  those  usually  brought  into  the  market  do  not  average 
mote  than  6  or  7  lb.    It  is  highly  valued  as  an  artldc  of  food. 
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The  {amOjr  ZeMw  haitnaiMd  tpccUl  interest  of  lau,  0.  TbBt  * 
and  C.  A.  Bouknfer'  having  ihinm  that  they  hav*  modi  in 
common  «ith  the  flat-fiiba  or  i^arvMcMw  and  BDit  be  nculy 
rdited  to  the  original  itocfc  from  wliich  tliif  aqmnetfical  type 
hasbetfnevotwd.eipedaiiyiflheUpperEoeenefenaXoM*''^ 
betalwauitocomidcratjoa.  ThiiaffinityisfiirtheTnpportedby 
the  obeervatioa  made  by  L.  W.  Byne*  on  the  asymmetry  In  ttie 
number  and  arrangement  o(  tlie  bony  plates  at  the  base  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  in  the  young  oiUae  John  Dory.      (G.  A.  B.) 

DOUTHEOt  HMUIBI.  Greek  gnunnaiiin,  flonished  at 
Rome  in  the  4th  century  AJt.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Greek 
translation  of  a  Latin  grammar,  intended  to  aanst  the  Greek- 
speaking  inhabitants  of  the  empire  in  learning  Lalln.  The 
translation,  at  tot  word  (or  word,  becomes  less  frequent,  and 
finally  is  discontinued  altogether.  The  Latin  grammar  used  was 
based  on  the  same  authorities  as  thaeeolCharishis  and  Diomedes, 
which  accounts  for  the  many  poinU  of  simiUrity.  Doiltheas 
contributed  very  little  of  his  own.  Some  Greek-Latin  exerdaes 
by  an  unknown  writer  of  tiie  jtd  century,  to  be  learnt  by  heart 
and  trsnslstnd,  wo*  added  to  the  gnomnar.  They  are  of  con- 
siderable value  aa  flTustrattag  the  iodal  Ufe  of  the  period 
and  the  histoty  of  the  Latin  langnage.'  Of  these  'EMe|Mi|wr« 
(/ii<tf^r>oiM»tfa),  the  third  book,  contaiahigaeeliectieii  of  words 
and  phrasea  from  everyday  conversation  (/atmtv^  JfoMa) 
has  been  preKTved.  A  further  appendix  consisted  of  Anecdotes, 
Letters  and  Kescripts  of  the  emperor  Hadrian;  fables  of  Aesop; 
extracts  from  Hygious;  a  history  of  the  Ttejan  War,  abridnd 
from  the  Uad;  and  a  legal  fragment,  lUfl  timltifiin»  llh 
maiHmMtMia). 

EdWonst  CmmmsMm  h  H.  Keil,  CfmmalM  Ullmt,yiL  and 
stpemtdy  (1871) :  g«i  wiiesuM  Iw  G.  GSu  (ite)  tin  G.  Ltwc'* 
Corpus  paaaritnm  LaHntvm,  m.)  aad  E.  BAekiog  (183a),  which 
contains  the  appendix  Gncluding  the  Iceal  fragment):  see  also 
C.  Lachmann,  Vtrsuck  Hber  DaiUMU  Utyj) ;  H.  Hagen,  Be  DotUkti 
mcpUri  fimjmmiar  ftMmr  (1877). 

DOnAl  (doad,  doisel  «r  dosel;~Fn  dttt,  bade),  an  ecclesi- 
astical ornamented  cloth  suspended  behind  the  altar. 

DMUBBT,  or  impost  block  (a  Pr.  term,  from  do$,  back), 
In  architecture,  the  cubical  block  of  stone  above  the  capitals 
in  a  Byzantine  church,  used  to  cany  the  arches  and  vault,  the 
springing  of  which  had  a  superficial  area  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
column  which  carried  them. 

■  DOCT  HAHCmnD  KHAII  (t793-tM3),  founder  of  the 
dynastyof  the  Barakxai  in  Afghanistan,  was  bom  in  1793.  His 
elder  brother,  the  chief  of  the  Barakzai)  Fatteh  Khan,  took 
an  important  part  in  raising  Hahmud  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Afghanistan  in  i8eo  and  in  restoring  him  to  the  throne  in  1809. 
That  ruler  repaid  his  services  by  cau^ng  Urn  to  be  assassinated  in 
tSiS,  and  thus  incurred  the  enmity  of  his  tribe. '  After  a  bloody 
conflict  M^mud  was  deprived  of  all  bis  possessions  but  Herat, 
the  rest  of  Us  dominion*  being  divided  among  Fatteh  Khan's 
brothen.  Of  these  Dost  Hahommed  received  for  his  share 
Ghaznl,  to  wUch  in  i8>6  he  added  ICabul,  the  richest  of  the 
Afghan  provinces.  Fhnn  the  commencement  of  Us  reign  he 
found  Uniself  faivolved  in  disputes  with  Ranjit  Sln^,  the  Sikh 
ruler  of  the  Punjab,  who  used  the  dethroned  Saduzai  prince, 
Shuja-ul-Mulk,  as  his  instrument  In  1834  Sbuja  made  a  last 
attempt  to  recover  bis  Ungdom.  He  was  defeated  by  Dost 
Hahommed  under  the  walls  of  Kandahar,  but  Ranjit  Singh  seized 
the  opportunity  to  annex  Peshawar.  Hie  recovery  of  this 
fortress  became  the  Afghan  amir's  great  cancem.  Re}ecting 
overtures  from' Russia,  be  endeavoured  to  form  an  alliance  with 
EngUnd,  and  welcomed  Alexander  Bumes  to  Kabul  in  1837. 
Bumes,  however,  was  unable  to  prevail  on  the  goveniOT-genenI, 
Lord  Auckland,  to  respond  to  the  amir's  advance*.  Dost 
Mahonuned  was  enjoined  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  recover 
Peshawar,  and  to  place  his  foreign  policy  under  British  guidance. 
In  return  be  waa  cnly  promised  protectfon  bom  Ranjit  Singh,  of 

> "  Die  Voifahreo  der  SchoUen."  5M:  CMMU.  xzii.  (ion),  p.  7I^ 
•"  On  the  syMenutic  powtiaa  of  the  Pleunnectadae,     Aim.  aid 

Jf«C.  H.  B.  X.  (ifos),  p.  S95. 
•^' On  the  number  and  artaatemcol  of  the  bony  plates  of  the  young 

John  Dory,"  l»i»«i»»ae,  iL  (190s),  p.  IIJ. 


whom  he  had  no  fear.  He  retted  by  renewing  his  fdationswi  A 
Russia,  and  in  1838  Lord  Auckland  set  the  British  troops  in 
motion  against  him.  In  March  1839  the  British  force  under 
Sir  WQloughby  Cotton  advanced  through  the  Bolan  Pass,  and 
on  the  >6th  of  April  it  reached  Kandahar.  Shah  Shuja  was 
proclaimed  amir,  and  entered  Kabul  on  the  7th  of  August,  while 
Dost  Mahommcd  sought  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 
Closely  followed  by  the  British,  Dost  was  driven  to  extremities, 
and  on  the  4th  of  November  1840  surrendered  as  a  prisoner.  He 
remained  in  captivity  during  the  British  occupation,  during  the 
disastrousretreatof  the  army  of  occupation  in  January  i84>,and 
until  the  recapture  of  Kabul  intheautnmnofi  tfi.  He  was  then 
set  at  liberty,  in  consequence  of  the  resolve  of  the  British  govern- 
ment  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  intervene  in  the  jntemal  politics 
of  Afghanistan.  On  his  return  from  Hindustan  Dost  Mabommed 
was  received  in  triumph  at  Kabul,  and  set  himself  to  te-cstablish 
bis  authority  on  a  firm  basis.  From  1 846  he  renewed  his  poUcy 
of  hostility  to  the  British  and  allied  himself  with  the  Sikhs;  but 
after  the  defeat  of  his  allies  at  Gujrat  on  the  list  of  February 
S849  he  abandoned  his  designs  and  led  his  troops  back  into 
Afghanistan.  In  1850  he  conquered  Baikh,  and  in  1854  he 
acquired  control  over  the  southern  Afghan  tribes  by  the  capture 
of  Kandahar.  On  the  30th  of  March  1855  Dost  Mahommed 
reversed  his  former  policy  by  concluding  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  the  British  government.  In  1857  be 
dedared  war  on  Persia  in  conjunction  with  the  British,  and  in 
July  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the  province  of  Herat  was 
placed  under  a  Barakzai  prince.  During  the  Indian  Mutiny  Dost 
Mahommed  punctiliously  refrained  from  assisting  the  insurgents. 
His  later  years  were  disturbed  by  troubles  at  Herat  and  in 
Bokhara.  These  he  composed  for  a  time,  but  in  |86>  a  Peisiao 
army,  acting  in  concert  with  Ahmad  Khan,  advanced  against 
^andahar.  The  old  amir  called  the  British  to  his  ud,  and, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  drove  the  enemy 
from  his  frontiers.  On  the  >6th  of  May  1863  he  captured 
Herat,  but  on  the  9th  of  June  he  died  suddenly  fn  the  miibt 
of  victory,  after  playing  a  great  Mt  in  the  histoty  of  Central 
Asia  for  forty  years.  He  named  as  his  successor  his  son,  Shere 
AU  Khan.  (E.  L  C.) 

D06TOIEVSKT.  FBODOR  MIKBAILOVICH  (i89t-i88i), 
Russian  author,  bom  at  Moscow,  on  the  30th  of  October  i8>i, 
was  the  second  son  of  a  retired  military  surgeon  of  a  decayed  noble 
family.  He  was  educated  at  Moscow  and  at  the  military  engioecr- 
ingacademyat'St  Petersburg,  which  helcft  in  1843  with  the  grade 
of  sob-lieutenant.  Next  year  his  father  died,  and  he  resigned  hb 
commission  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  literature — thus  com- 
mencing a  long  struggle  with  ill-health  and  penury.  In  addition 
to  the  old  Russian  masters  Gdgol  and  PusUdn,  Balzac  and 
George  Shad  supplied  him  with  Gtetary  ideals.  He  knew  fitlleot 
Dickens, but  his  first  story  is  thoroughly  Dickensian  in  character. 
The  hero  is  a  Russian  "  Tom  Pinch,"  who  entertains  a  pathetic, 
humble  adoration  for  a  fair  young  girl,  a  solitary  waif  bite  himself . 
Chanictetistically  the  Ruoiaa  story  ends  in  "  tender  gfoom." 
The  girt  marries  a  middle-aged  man  of  property ;  the  hero  (fies  of 
a  broken  heart,  and  ins  funeral  is  described  in  lamentable  detaiL 
The  germ  of  all  Dostoievsky's  imaginative  work  may  bediscovered 
here.  The-  story  wi*  submitted  in  manuscript  to  the  Russian 
cti8c,  Bielinskl,  and  excited  U*  astonishment  by  its  power  over 
the  emotions.  It  appeared  in  the  conne  of  1846  in  the  Kect»il& 
Satiil-PtftraiMVf,  under  the  title  of  "Poor  People."  An  English 
vetrion.  Poor  Pdk,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr  George  Moore, 
appeared  in  1894.  The  successful  author  became  a  regular 
contributor  of  short  tales  to  the  Amah  »fllk  CemOrj,  a  monthly 
periodical  conducted  by  Kraevsky;  but  be  wa*  wretchedly  paid, 
and  Us  work,  though  revealing  extraordinary  powerand  inteniity, 
commonly  lacks  both  finish  and  proper  tion.  Poverty  and 
physical  suffering  robbed  Umofthejoyoflifeand  filled  him  with 
bitter  thoughts  ud  morUd  Imaginings.  During  T847  he  became 
an  enthusiastic  member  of  tht  revolutionary  reuirfons  of  the 
political  agKalor,  PettadirvskL  Many  of  the  students  and 
younger  members  Oi  Htfle  mote  than  discuss  the  theories  of 
Foofier  and  other  eoonomitt*  at  these  gathecingi.    Exaggerated 
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Itport*  wtn  evcntiuOy  carried  to  the  poHce,  ud  on  the  23rd 
of  April  1849  Dostoievsky  and  hit  biothet,  with  thirty  otlm 
suspected  penoaages,  wera  arrested.  After  a  short  examination 
by  the  secret  police  they  were  lodfed  io  the  fortress  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul  at  St  Petersburg,  in  which  confinement  Feodor  wrote  his 
story  A  Liuk  Htn.  On  the  39Dd  of  December  1849  the  accused 
were  all  condemned  to  death  and  conveyed  in  vans  to  a  large 
scaffold  in  the  Simonovsky  Place.  As  the  soldien  were  preparing 
to  cany  out  the  sentence,  the  prisonen  were  iaf  onned  that  their 
penalty  was  commuted  to  exile  in  Siberia.  The  novelist's  sentence 
was,  tour  yean  in  Siberia  and  enforced  military  service  k  the 
ranks  for  life.  On  Christmas  eve  1849  he  commenced  the  long 
journey  to  Omsk,  and  remained  in  Siberia,  "  like  a  man  buried 
alive,  nailed  down  in  his  coffin,"  for  four  terrible  years.  His 
Siberian  experiences  are  graphically  narrated  in  a  volume  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  XCMAwfiMD  o/o  Dtad-Hnie  (1858). 
It  was  known  in  an  Eni^ish  translation  as  Buritd  AIhe  in  Sibtria 
(1881 ;  another  vcnion,  1888).  His  release  only  subjected  him 
to  ficsh  indignities  as  a  common  soldier  at  Semipalatinsk;  but  in 
1858,  thtou^  the  intercession  of  an  old  schoolfellow.  General 
Todleben,  he  was  made  an  under-officer;  and  in  1859,  upon  the 
accession  of  Alexander  II.,  he  was  finally  recalled  from  exile. 
In  1858  be  had  married  a  widow,  Madame  Isaiev,  but  she  died 
at  St  Petersburg  in  1867  aftera  umewhat  stormy  married  life. 

After  herding  for  years  with  the  worst  criminals,  Dostoievsky 
obtained  an  exceptional  insight  into  the  dark  and  seamy  side  of 
Russian  lite.  He  formed  new  conceptions  of  hnman  life,  of  the 
balance  of  good  and  evil  in  man,  and  of  the  Russian  character. 
Psychological  studies  have  seldom,  if  ever,  found  a  more  intense 
form  of  expression  than  that  embodied  by  Dostoievsky  in  his 
novel  called  Crbxe  aytd  fuitisMtunt.  Tbe  hero  Raskolnikov  is  a 
poor  student,  who  is  led  on  to  commit  a  murder  partly  by  self- 
conceit,  partly  by  the  contemplation  of  the  abject  miseiy  around 
him.  Unsurpassed  in  poignancy  in  the  whole  of  modem  literatvre 
is  the  sensation  of  compassion  evoked  by  the  scene  between  the 
self-tormented  Raskolmltov  and  tbe  hun^lc  street-walker,  Sonia, 
whom  he  loves,  and  from  whom,  having  confessed  his  crime,  he 
derives  the  idea  of  expiation.  Raskolnikov  finally  gives  himself 
np  to  the  police  and  is  exiled  to  Siberia,  whither  Soi^  follows  him. 
The  book  gave-cumncy  to  a  number  of  ideas,  not  in  any  sense 
new,  but  specially  characteristic  of  Dostoievsky:  the  theory,  for 
instance,  that  in  every  life,  however  fallen  and  degraded,  there  are 
ecstatic  moments  of  self-devotion;  the  doMrine  of  purifiation 
by  suSeiing,  and  by-suffering  alone;  and  the  ideal  of  a  Russian 
people  forming  a  social  state  at  some  future  period  bound  together 
by  no  obligatiao  save  mutual  love  and  the  magic  of  kindness. 
In  this  visionary  prospect,  as  well  as  in  his  objection  to  the  use  of 
physical  force,  Dostoievsky  anticipated  in  a  remarkable  manned 
some  of  the  conspicuous  tenets  of  hia  great  successor  Tolstoy. 
The  book  electrified  the  reading  public  in  Russia  upon  Its  appear- 
ance in  iSi6,and  its  fame  was  confirmed  whenitappearedin  Paris 
in  1867.  To  his  remarkable  faculty  of  awakening  reverberations 
of  melancholy  and  compassion,  as  shown  in  his  eariy  woric, 
Dostoievsky  bad  added,  by  the  admission  of  all,  a  rare  mastery 
over  the  emotions  of  terror  and  pity.  But  such  mastery  Was  not 
long  to  remain  unimpaired.  Crtme  and  PmdtkwutU  was  written 
when  be  was  at  the  lenith  of  his  power.  His  remaining  works  ex- 
hibit frequently  a  marvcilous  tragic  and  analsrtic  power,  but  they 
are  unequal,  and  deficient  in  measure  and  in  balance.  The  chief 
of  them  ate:  The  Iitfared  tmd  lie  IntuUtd,  The  Demmu  (1867), 
TheliMdti^),  The  Aduli  (187s).  The  BroHtrs  Kanimn  (1881). 

From  1865,  when  he  settled  in  St  Petersburg,  Dostoievsky 
was  absorbed  in  a  succession  of  journalistic  enterprises,  in  the 
SUvophil  intenst,  and  suffered  seven  pecuniary  losses.  He  had 
to  leave  Russia,  in  order  to  escape  his  creditors,  and  to  seek  refuge 
in  Germany  and  Italy.  He  was  further  harassed  by  troubles  with 
his  wife,  and  his  work  was  interrupted  by  epileptic  fits  and  other 
physical  ailments.  It  ;vas  under  such  conditions  as  these  that  his 
most  enduring  works  were  created.  He  managed  finally  to  return 
to  Russia  eariy  in  the  seventies,  and  was  for  some  time  director 
of  The  Ktusian  WarU.  From  1876  he  published  a  kind  of  review, 
entitled  Ccrnet  d'nn  Icriutin,  to  the  pages-of  which  he  committed 


many  ttiaiige  autobiographical  facts  and*  teSections^  The  hot 
eight  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  comparative  prosperi^  at  St 
Petersburg,  where  he  died  on  the  9th  of  February  1881. 

His  life  had  been  irremediably  seared  by  his  Siberian  experi- 
ences. He  looked  prematurely  old;  his  face  bore  an  expression 
of  accumuUted  sorrow;  in  disposition  he  bad  become  distrustful, 
tacitum,  contemptuous — his  favourite  theme  the  superiority  of 
the  Russian  peasant  over  every  other  class;  as  an  artist,  though 
uncultured,  he  had  ever  been  subtle  and  sympathetic,  but  latteriy 
he  was  tortured  by  tragic  visions  and  morhidly  preoccupied  by 
exceptional  and  perverted  types. '  M.  de  Vogfli,  in  his  admirable 
Beritaku  nuses,  has  worked  out<with  some  success  a  paralld 
between  the  later  years  of  Dostoievsky  and  thoae  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  Siberia  effectually  convinced  the  novelist  of  the 
impotence  of  Nihilism  in  such  a  country  as  Russia;  but  thoo^ 
he  was  assailed  by  ardent  Uberals  for  the  reactionary  trend  of 
his  Utcr  writings,  Dostoievsky  became,  towards  the  end  of  hit 
life,  an  extremely  popular  figure,  and  hU  funeral,  on  the  nth  of 
February  i88r,  was  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
demonstrations  of  public  feeling  ever  witnessed  in  the  Russian 
capital  The  death  of  the  Russian  novelist  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  London  press;  it  is  only  since  1885,  when  Crime  and  Ptmidk- 
ment  first  appeared  in  English,  that  his  name  has  become  at  all 
hmiliar  in  England,  mainly  through  French  translations. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  novels  was  issued  at  St  Petersburg  in 
foorteea  volumes  (1881-1883).  Two  critical  studies  1^  Tchi]  and 
Zeiintky  appeared  at  Moaoow  m  iB85,anl  a  German  life  by  Hoffmann 
at  Vienna  in  1899.  (T.  SB.) 

DOUAI,  a  town  of  northem  France,  capital  of  an  arrondtsse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Nord,  10  m.  S-.  <^  Lille  on  the  Northem 
railway  between  that  dty  and'  Cambrai.  Pop.  (1906)  town, 
91,679;  caauDone,  33,147.  Douai.is  situated  in  a  marshy  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Scarpa  whkh  intosects  the  town  from  south 
to  north,  and  suppBes  water  fo  a  canal  skirting  it  on  the  west 
Ittt  oM  fortifications,  of  which  the  Porte  de  Valenciennes  (istb 
century)  is  the  chief  survival,  have  been  demdiahed  to  make 
room  for  boulevards  and  pablic  gardens.  The  industrial  town* 
of  Dorigries,  Sin-lo-Noble  and  Anicbe  are  practicaDy  suburbs 
of  Douti.  Of  the  churches,  that  of  Notre-Dame  (nth  and 
14th  centuries)  is  remaricable  for  the  ptosession  of  a  fine  altar- 
piece  of  tbe  early  i6th  century,  composed  of  wooden  panels 
painted  by  Jean  Bellagambe,  a  native  of  Douai.  The  prindpai 
building  of  the  town  b  a  handsome  hAtel  de  ville,  partly  of  the 
15th  century,  with  a  lofty  belfiy.  The  PlOais  de  Justice  (tSth 
century)  was  formerly  the  town  house  (refuge)  of  the  abbey  of 
MswhJennft  Jiooses  of  the  i6th,  rTth  and  r8th  oenttuics  are 
BumetMis.  ltei»  Is  a  statue  of  Madame  Desbordes  Valmore, 
the  poet  (d.  1859),  a  native  of  the  town.  The  municipal  museum 
con  tahiaa  libnay  of  over  83,000  v«dmnes  as  well  as  1800  MSS.,  and 
a  fine  collectloa  of  seu^jture  and  paintings.  Douai  is  the  seat 
of  a  court  of  appeal,  a  court  of  assizes  and  a  snbprefect,  and  has  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance.a  board  of  trade-aHiitrators,  an  exchange, 
a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Fkance. 
Its  educational  institutions  intrude  a  lyc£e,  training  colleges,  a 
school  of  mines,  an  artilleiy  school,  schools  of  music,  agriculture, 
drawing,  architecture,  &c.,  and  a  national  school  for  instructioB 
in  brewing  and  other  industries  connected  with  agriculture.  In 
addition  to  other  iron  and  engineering  works,  Douai  has  a  hirge 
cannon  foundry  and  an  arsenal ;  coal-mining  and  the  manufacture 
of  glass  and  bottles  and  rhfrnirals  are  carried  on  qn  a  large  scale 
in  the  environs;  among  the  other  industries  are  flax-spinning, 
rope-making,  brewing  and  tbe  manufacture  of  farm  implements, 
oil,  sugar,  soap  and  leather.  Trade,  which  is  largely  water-bome, 
is  in  grain  and  agriodtural  products,  coal  and  building  material. 

Douai,  the  site  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  castle  iCasirum 
Dnacense)  as  early  as  the  7th  century,  belonged  in  the  middle 
ages  to  tlie  counts  of  Flanders,  pasted  in  1384  to  the  dufces  of 
Burgundy,  and  so  in  r477  with  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands  to 
Spain.  In  1667  it  was  captured  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  ulti- 
mately ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  His- 
torically Douai  is  mainly  important  as  the  centre  of  the  political 
and  religious  propaganda  of  the  exiled  English  Roman  Catholics. 
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DOUARNENEZ— DOUBLE  BASS 


Id  isi>  Philip  II.  of  Spain  founded  a  univenity  here,  in  which 
leveral  English  scbolara  wwe  given  chairs;  and  in  connexion 
with  this  William  Allen  (f.t.)  in  1568  founded  the  celebrated 
English  college.  It  was  here  that  the  "  Douai  Bible  "  was  pre- 
pared (see  VoL  IIL  p.  901).  There  were  also  an  Irish  and  a 
Scots  college  and  houses  of  English  Benedictines  and  Francis- 
cans. All  these  survived  till  1793,  when  the  university  was 
suppressed.    ., 

Sec  F.  Biassait,  BisL  d%  ckilau  tt  dt  la  cUttlUnit  it  Douai 

i Douai,  1877-87);  C.  Mine,  Hist.  pop.  dt  Domi  (i(.  l86l);B.  Ward, 
>awii  of  tiu  Catkoiic  Renvoi  (London,  1909} ;  Handccoeur,  Hixl.  du 
CoUitt  anglais.  Dowii  (Reims,  1898);  Daucoisnc,  etOMUMMCTlt 
brilanniquts  i  Douai  (Uouai,  I881). 

DOUABMBNEZ,  a  fishing-port  of  watem  France,  bi  the  depart- 
ment of  Finistire,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Douamena 
15  m.  N.W.  of  Quimper  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  13,479.  Its  sardine 
fishery,  which  is  carried  on  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  beginning 
of  December,  gives  occupation  to  about  800  boats,  and  between 
jooo  and  4000  men,  and  the  pceierving  of  the  fish  is  an  important 
industry.  Mackerel  fishing,  boat-building  and  rope  and  net 
making  also  occupy  the  inhabitants.  There  i*  ■  lighthouse  on 
the  small  island  of  Tristan  oS  Douamenez. 

DOUBLE  (from  the  tfid.  Eng.  dublt,  the  form  which  gives 
the  present  ptontmciation,  throui^  the  Old  Fr.  dublt,  from  Lat. 
duplus,  twice  as  much),  twice  as  much,  or  large,  having  two 
parts,  having  a  part  repeated,  coupled,  &c  The  word  appears  as 
a  substantive  with  the  special  meaning  of  the  appearance  to  a 
person  of  his  pwn  apparition,  generally  regarded  as  a  warning,  or 
of  such  an  apparitiop  of  one  UWog  person  to  another,  the  (setman 
Dofpelgllnttr  (see  ArPAimoNs).  Another  word  often  'used 
with  this  meaning  is  "  fetch."  According  to  the  Nem  En/fisk 
Diclimury,  "fetch  "  is  chiefly  of  Irish  usage,  and  may  possibly 
be  eoiwected  with  "  fetch,"  to  bring  or  carry  away,  but  it  may 
be  a  separate  word.  The  Corpus  Glossary  of  the  beginning  of  the 
loth  century  seems  to  identify  a  word/occc  with  man,  meaning 
agoblin  which  appearsin"  nightmare."  "  Double  "  is  abo  used 
of  a  person  wluse  resembhtnce  to  another  is  peculiarly  striking 
or  remarkable,  so  that  confusion  between  them  may  easily  arise. 

DOUBLE  BASS  (Fr.  amirebaise;  Ger.  Konlrabass,  Gross  Bass 
Ceite;  Ital.  conlrabasso,  vialont),  the  largest  member  of  the 
modem  family  of  stringed  instruments  [^yed  with  a  bow,  known 
as  the  violin  family,  and  the  lowest  in  pitch.  The  double  baas 
differs  slightly  in  construction  from  the  other  members  of  the 
family  in  that  it  has  slanting  shoulders  (one  of  the  features  of  the 
viola  da  gamba,  see  Vioun)  ;  that  is  to  say  that  where  the  belly 
is  joined  by  the  neck  and  finger-bowd,  it  hai  ■  decMed  point, 
whereas  in  the  violin,  viola  and  violoncello,  the  fiager-boud  is  at 
right-angles  to  the  horizontal  part  of  a  wide  curve.  It  is  probable 
that  the  shoulders  of  the  double  bass  were  made  drooping  for  the 
sake  of  additional  strength  of  construction  on  account  of  the  strain 
cauaedbythetensnnof  the  strings.  Thedoubleboaawasfonncrly 
made  with  a  flat  back — another  characteristic  of  the  viol  family— 
whereas  now  the  back  is  as  often  found  arched  as  flat. '  The  bow 
is  for  obvious  reasons  shorter  and  stouter  than  the  vi<^  bow. 

The  technique  of  the  double  base  presents  certain  difficulties 
inherent  in  an  instrument  of  such  Urge  proportions.  The  stretches 
for  the  fingers  are  very  great,  almost  double  those  required  for  the 
violoncello,  and  owinK  to  the  thickness  of  the  strings  gnat  force 
is  required  to  press  them  asainst  the  finfer-board  when  they  are 
vibrating.  The  performer  ptays  standing  owing  to  the  great  sue  of 
the  Instrument. 

The  double.bass  sometimes  has  three  strings  toned  In  England 

and  luly  in  fourths;    Q_       ■* —     in  Fiance  and  Germany 

to   fifths. 


rrr    Owing   to   the   scoring  of  modem 

composers,  however,  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  an  accord- 
ance of  four  strings  in  order  to  obtain  the  additional  lower  notes 
required,  although  this  entails  the  sacrifice  of  beauty  of  tone,  the 
Ibrer-strinced  instrument  being  mote  aonofous.  Some  orchestras 
make  a  compromise  dividing  the  double  basses  into  twocqual  sectioas 
of  three  and  four-stringed  basses.    The  four  strings  are  tuned 

in  (ourths :—  Q  ~»^ZZ  Mr  A.  C  Whit*,  finding  that 


an  additional  lower  compass  was  required,  first  tuned  his  double 
'  The  real  sounds  are  an  octave  lower. 


bass  with  three  strings  to^        ^~ 


afterwards  adding 


a  fourth  string,  the  lower  D.  By  this  accordance  the  third  and 
fourth  strings  gain  additional  power  and  clearness  from  the  fact 
that  the  first  and  second,  being  their  octaves  higher,  vibrate  in 
sympathy.obviating  the  neceasityof  making  the  'cello  play  in  octaves 
with  the  double  baues  to  increase  the  torte  when  the  lowest  register 
is  used.  In  order  to  obtain  equal  sonority  on  his  double  base  with 
four  strings,  Mr  White'  found  it  necessary  to  have  a  wkler  bridge 
measuring  about  5  in.,  so  that  the  distance  between  the  strings 
should  remain  the  same  as  on  a  double  bass  with  three  strings,  thus 
allowing  plenty  of  room  for  vibration.  The  neck  was  also  widened 
in    proportion.    A     five-stiinged    double    bass  was    sometimes 

used  in  Germany  tuned  either  to  (£3 _,    *    **  ~"        or  to 

but  such  instruments  have  been  almost 

superseded  by  those  with  four  strings.  A  somewhat  larger  double 
bass  with  five  strings  by  Kari  Otho  of  l.eipzig  was  introduced 
between  itSoand  1890  with  the  following  accordance: — 


The   practical    compass   of '  the   double   bass    extends   from 
"       :~  (real  sounds)  with  an  chromatk:  intervals.    Inocdcr 


to  avok]  using  numerous  ledger  lines  the  music  is  written  an  ocUve 
higher.  ThequaUtyof  toneisvoypowerfulbutsomewhatrough.and 
variesgratlyinitseradatioos.  The  ootesoftbelowest  register,  when 
playea  pumtf,  sound  weird  and  sometimes  grotesque,  and  are  some- 
times used  instead  of  the  kettledrum:  when  played /arte  the  tone  Is 
grand  and  full.  The  lowest  ocUve  is  mainlj^used  as  a  fundamental 
octave  bass  to 'cello,  bassoon  or  trombone.  The  tone  of  the  ^'satcal* 
is  full  and  rich  owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  vibntions,aod  It  changes 
character  according  to  the  harmonies  which  He  above  it:  with  a 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  above  it,  for  instance,  the  pisxitalo 
sounds  like  a  menace,  but  with  the  common  chord  calm  and  majestk. 
Both  natural  ^nd  artificial  harmonics  are  possible  on  the  double  baa, 
the  former  being  the  best;  but  they  an  sekkwn  used  in  orchestral 
works.  As  an  instance  of  their  use  may  be  cited  the  scene  by  the 
N  ile  at  the  bennning  of  the  third  act  of  Verdi 's  .4  ii^,  where  harmonks 
are  indicated  lor  both  'cdloa  and  double  basses. 

The  technkal  capaMlities  of  the  double  bass  are  necessarily  some- 
what roocc  limited  than  those  of  the  vioioocelki.  Quick  paiaagea, 
though  possible,  are  seMom  written  (or  it ;  they  cannot  sound  clear 
owing  to  the  time  required  for  the  strings  to  vibrate.  An  excellent 
effect  is  produced  by  arhat  is  known  as  the  inlermUint  Iremolt: 
owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  bow,  it  rebounds  sevcsal  limes  on  the 
strings  when  a  single  blow  is  sharply  struck,  forming  a  scries  of 
short  tremolos.  The  double  bass  u  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
orchestra  and  therefore  of  ^reat  Importance:  it  plays  the  lowest 
part,  often,  as  its  name  indicates,  only  doubling  the  'cello  | 


part  an 


avekmrm    It  b  only  since  the  beeinning  of  tlieigth  century  thsit' 
independent  voice  has  occaaionauy  been  allotiea  to  it,  as  ■■  the 
SchcRO  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  in  C  minor: — 

^COKTKABASU.  ^    ^     jA  ^^^ 


These  openmg  bars  are  played  sott  by  'cellos  and  double  basses,  a 
danng  innovation  of  Beethoven's  wHicn  caused  quite  a  constematioii 
at  first  in  musical  circles. 

The  remote  origin  of  the  double  bass  is  the  same  as  that  <^  the 
violin.'  It  wai  evolved  from  the  bass  viol;  whether  the  trans- 
formation took  place  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  violin  from 
the  treble  viol  or  preceded  it,  has  not  been  definitely  proved,  but 
both  Gasparo  da  Salo  and  Maggini  constructed  douMe  busei, 
which  were  in  great  request  in  the  cbuiches.  De  Salo  made  one 
with  three  strings  for  St  Mark's,  Venice,  which  is  still  preserved 
there.*  It  was  Dragonetti's  favourite  concert  instrument,  pro- 
sented  to  him  by  the  monks  of  St  Mark,  and,  according  to  the 
desire  expreased  in  his  will,  the  instniment  was  restored  after  hit 
death  to  St  Mark's,  where  it  is  at  present  presertad.  DragonettI 
used  a  straight  bow  similar  to  the  violoncello  bow,  held  overhand 
with  the  hair  slanting  towards  the  neck  of  the  instniment;  it 

■  nu  DouUt  Bass  (Novello,  Music  Primtrs,  No.  it),  p.  6. 

'See  Kathleen  Schlesinger,  me  Inslmmmls  of  lit  Onlusm, 
Part  II.    "  The  Precursors  of  the  Violin  Family  "  (i9aS-i«»). 

'  See  I-aurcnt  Crillet.  Im  AueUnsdu  wiolon  tt  du  tiidomriBt  (Puu, 
1901).  tome  ii.  p.  159:  Willebakl  Leo  von  Lustgendorff,  Dtt  Gsians 
uud  LaultnmaclUT  torn  tliiulallcr  bis  tur  Ctttnwart  (Frankfurt  a.  Mu 
■904).  P'  so:  A.  C.  White.  TV  DouNi  Bass,  p.  S. 
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Wft  Introduced  Into  England  from  Pub,  and  is  a  bvouite  with 
mcbestnl  players.  Praetorius  gives  an  illustration  of  a  sub-ban 
•M io  gambo  or  gnss  eoMra-tast  {<<{<'  "recently  constructed," 
which  diq>Iaoed  the  other  large  contra-bass  viols;  of  which  he 
also  gives  an  illustration.* 

Giavanni  Botteaini  (i8s3-r889)  was  the  greatest  virtuoso  on 
thedouUebassthatthe  world  has  ever  known.  Itwasnotonly 
the  perfection  of  his  technique  and  tone  winch  won  him  artistic 
fane,  but  also  the  delicacy  of  his  style  and  his  exquisite  taste 
in  phrasing.  (K.S.) 

DOOBLBDAT,  ABHBR  (i8r9-i893),  American  soldier,  was 
bom  at  Ballston  Spa,  New  York,  on  the  sfith  of  June  1819, 
and  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1841.  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
artillery  during  the  Mexican  War,  being  present  at  the  battles  of 
Monterey  and  Buena  Vista.  He  was  second  in  command  at  Fort 
Sumter,  Charleston,  South  CaroHna,  when  it  was  bombarded  and 
taken  by  the  Confederates  in  r8<Si,  and  later  in  the  campaign  of 
thatyearhes^edintbeSbenandoahvalleyasaficUofficer.  In 
February  i86>  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  and 
employed  in  the  lines  of  Washington.  He  commanded  a  division 
io  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  second  Bull  Run  campaign  and 
at  Antietam,  becoming  major-general  U.S.V.  in  November  i8<S>. 
He  continued  to  command  his  division  in  the  Fredericksburg  and 
Cbancellorsville  campaigns,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  he  led  the  I.  corps,  and  for  a  time  all  the  Union  forces 
on  the  field,  after  the  death  of  General  Reynolds.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  war  he  was  employed  in  various  administrative  and 
military  posts;  in  July  1863  be  was  breveted  colonel,  and 
in  March  iS6s  brigadier-general  and  major-general  U.S.A. 
General  Doubleday  continued  in  the  army  after  the  war,  becoming 
cotond  U.S.A.  in  1867;  he  retired  in  r873.  He  pubffshed  two 
important  works  on  the  Civil  War,  Rtminiscenca  if  Porta  Swmla 
and  UouUrit  (1876)  and  CkonctUomiOe  and  GtUysburg  (i88>), 
the  latter  being  a  vohime  of  the  series  "  Campaigns  of  the  Qvil 
War."  He  died  at  Mendham,  New  Jersey,  on  the  36th  of 
January  1893. 

His  younger  iMnther,  Ulysses  Doobuday  (i8>4-it93), 
fought  through  the  Civil  War  as  an  o6)cer  of  vdunteers,  was 
breveted  brigadier-general  U.S.V.  in  March  1865,  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Five  Forks  (ist  April). 

OOQBLBIAT,  THOMAS  (r790-r87t}),  English  politician  and 
author,  was  bom  at  Newcast)e-on-TVne  in  Febnnuy  r790.  In 
early  life  he  adopted  the  views  of  William  Cobbett,  and  was  active 
in  promoting  the  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  i83>.  As  secretary  of  the  Northern  Political 
Union  of  Whigs  and  Radicals  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
forwarding  the  interests  of  Eari  Grey  and  the  reforming  party. 
In  r8s8-i8s9  he  was  a  member  of  the  eoundl  of  the  Northern 
Reform  Union;  and  to  the  last  he  was  a  keen  observerof  pditical 
events.  He  succeeded  his  father,  George  Doubleday,  as  partner 
in  a  firm  of  soap  manufacturers  at  Newcastle,  but  devoted  his 
attention  rather  to  literature  than  to  mercantile  affairs.  On  the 
failure  of  the  firm  he  obtained  the  office  of  registrar  of  St  Andrew's 
parish,  Newcastle,  a  post  which  lie  held  until  appointed  secretary 
to  the  coal  trade.  He  died  at. Bulman's  Village,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  on  the  rSth  of  December  1870.  In  rSsJ  Doubleday 
published  an  Bssoj  on  Mundane  Moral  Goiemmtnl,  and  in  1842 
he  atucked  some  of  the  principles  of  Malthus  in  his  Traie  Lam  0/ 
PofulaHm.  He  also  wrote  A  Polilical  life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
(London,  1856);  A  Pinoncial,  Slathtieal  and  MonOorf  History 
of  England  from  16SS  (London,  r847);  Matter  for  Ualerialists 
(London,  r87o);  The  Ete  of  St  Mark,  a  Romance  of  Venice;  and 
three  dramas.  Tie  Statue  Wife,  DiocleHon  and  Cains  Marius,  in 
addition  to  some  fishing  songs,  and  many  Contributions  to  various 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

OOUBLET  (a  Fr.  word,  diminutive  of  douUe,  folded  or  of  two 
thicknesses),  a  close-fitting  garment,  with  or  without  sleeves, 
extending  from  the  neck  to  a  little  below  the  waist,  worn  by  men 
of  an  ranks  and  ages  from  the  14th  century  to  the  time  of  Charles 

>  M.  Practorius,  5y«<iiciiu  mutic'  (WolfenbOttel,  ,ltl»  and  iCao). 


n.,  when  it  began  to  be  superseded  by  coat  and  wa>stcoaL  The 
doublet  was  introduced  into  England  from  France,  and  was 
originally  padded  for  defence  or  warmth.  "  Doublet  "  is  also 
used  of  a  pair  or  couple — a  thing  that  is  the  facsimile  of  another; 
as  in  philology,  one  of  two  words  differing  in  form,  but  repre- 
sented by  an  identical  root,  as  "  alarm  "  or  "  alarum  ";  in  optics, 
of  a  pair  of  lenses,  combined,  for  example,  to  correct  aberration. 
In  the  work  of  the  lapidary  a  doublet  is  a  counterfeit  gem,  made 
by  cementing  two  pieces  of  plain  glass  or  crystal  on  each  side  of  a 
layer  of  glass  (coloured  to  represent  the  stone  counterfeited); 
a  thiu  portion  of  a  genuine  stone  may  be  cemented  upon  an  in- 
ferior one,  as  a  layer  of  diamond  upon  a  topaz,  or  ruby  on  a  garnet. 

DOUBS,  a  river  of  eastern  France,  rising  in  the  Jura  at  the  foot 
of  the  Noirmont  ridge  at  a  height  of  3074  ft  and  flowing  into  the 
SaAne.  Its  course  is  269  m.  in  length,  though  the  distance  from 
its  source  to  its  mouth  is  only  56  m.  in  direct  line;  its  basin  has  an 
area  of  3020  sq.  m.  Flowing  N.E.  the  river  traverees  the  lake  of 
St  Point  and  passes  Pontarlier;  thenceforth  its  course  lies  chiefly 
through  wooded  gorges  of  great  grandeur.  After  skirting  the 
town  of  Morteau,  below  which  it  expands  into  the  picturesque  lake 
of  ChaiOexan  and  descends  over  the  Falls  of  the  Doubs  (88  ft.  in 
height),  the  river  for  about  28  m.  forms  the  frontier  between 
Fiance  and  Switzerland.  Flowing  into  the  latter  country  for 
a  short  distance,  it  turns  abruptly  west,  then  north,  and  finally 
at  Voujeaucourt,  south-west.  Just  below  that  town  the  river  te 
joined  by  the  canal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine,  to  accommodate 
which  its  course  has  been  canalized  as  far  as  Dole.  Till  it  reaches 
Besan(on  which  lies  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  river,  the  Doubs 
passes  no  town  of  importance  except  Pontaiiicr.  Some  distance 
below  Besancon  it  enters  the  department  of  Jura,  passes  Dole, 
and  leaving  the  region  of  hill  and  mountain,  issues  into  a  wide 
plain.  Traversing  this,  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Loue,  its 
chief  affluent,  and  broadening  out  to  a  width  of  260  ft.,  at  length 
reaches  the  SaAne  at  Verdun.  Below  Dole  the  riveris  navigable 
only  for  some  8  m.  above  its  mouth. 

DOUBS.  a  frontier  department  of  eastern  France,  formed  in 
1790  of  the  ancient  principality  of  Montb^liard  and  of  part  of 
the  province  of  Franche-Comti.  It  is  bounded  £.  and  S.E.  by 
Switzerland,  N.  by  the  territory  of  Belfort  and  by  Haute  SaAne, 
and  W.  and  S.W.  by  Jura.  Pop.  (rgoA)  298,438.  Area,  2030  sq. 
m.  The  department  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Doubs,  by 
which  it  is  traversed.  Between  the  Ognon,  which  forms  the 
north-western  limit  of  the  department,  and  the  Doubs,  runs  a 
range  of  tow  hills  known  ss  "  the  plain."  The  rest  of  Doubs  is 
mountainous, fourparallelchainsof  the Juracrossingit  from  N.E. 
to  S.W.  The  Lomont  range,  the  lowest  of  these  diains,  dominates 
the  left  bank  of  the  Doubs.  The  central  region  is  occupied  by 
hiOy  plateaux  covered  with  pasturage  and  forests,  while  the  rest 
of  the  department  is  traversed  by  the  remaining  three  mountain 
ranges,  the  highest  and  most  easteriy  of  which  contains  the  Mont 
d'Or  (4800  ft.),  the  culminating  point  of  Daubs.  Besides  the 
Doubs thechieitiversareitstributaries, the  Dessoubre,  watering 
the  east  of  the  department,  and  the  Loue,  which  traverses  its 
south-western  portion.  The  climate  is  in  general  cold  and  rainy, 
and  the  winters  are  severe.  The  soil  is  stony  and  loamy,  and  at 
the  higher  levels  there  are  numerous  peat-bogs.  Approximately  a 
fifth  of  the  total  area  is  planted  with  cereals;  more  than  a  third  is 
occupied  by  pasture.  In  its  agricultural  aspect  the  department 
may  be  divided  into  three  regions.  The  highest,  on  which  the 
snow  usually  lies  from  six  to  eight  months  in  the  year,  is  in  part 
barren,  but  on  its  less  exposed  slopes  is  occupied  by  forests  of  fit 
trees,  and  affords  good  pasturage  for  cattle.  In  the  second  or 
lower  region  the  oak,  beech,  walnut  and  sycamore  flourish;  and 
the  valleys  are  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  region  of  the  plain 
is  the  most  fertile,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  cereals  as  well  as 
hemp,  vegetables,  vines  and  fruit.  Cattle-rearing  and  dairy- 
farming  receive  much  attention;  large  quantities  of  cheese,  of  the 
nature  of  Gruyire,  are  produced,  mainly  by  the  co-operative 
cheese4actories  or  fruititres.  The  rivers  of  the  department 
abound  in  gorges  and  falls  of  great  beauty.  The  most  important 
manufactures  are  watches,  made  chiefly  at  Besan^on  and  Morteau, 
bardwan  (HirimoDcourt  and.  .Valentigney),  and  machioen' 
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Lafge  irsn  (oimdries  are  {ound  at  Aodiocouit  (pop.  5J17)  and 
otto  towns.  The  distillation  of  brandy  and  aMnthc,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  automobiles  and  paper, 
are  abo  caiiied  on.  Exports  include  watches,  live-stock,  wine, 
ve(etables,  iron  and  hardware;  cattle,  hides,  timber,  coaJ,  wine 
and  machinery  are  imported.  Large  quantities  of  goods,  in 
transit  between  France  and  Switzerland,  pass  through  the  depart- 
ment. Among  its  mineral  products  are  building  stone  and  lime, 
and  there  ate  peat  workings.  Doubs  is  served  by  the  Patis- 
Lyon  railway,  the  line  from  D61e^  to  Switzerland  passing,  via 
Pontarlier,  throu)^  the  south  of  the  department.  The  canal 
from  the  RhAne  to  the  Rhiru  traverses  it  for  84  miles. 

The  department  is  divided  into  the  artondissements  of 
Besancon,  Baume-les-Dames,  Montbiliard  and  Pontarlier,  with 
27  cantons  and  637  communes.  It  belongs  to  the  acaJimic 
(educational  circumscription)  and  the  diocese  of  Besancon,  which 
is  the  capital,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  of  a  court  of  appeal, 
and  headquarters  of  the  VII.  army  corps.  Besides  Besancon 
the  chief  towns  are  MontbWard  and  Pontarlier  (qqt.).  Omans,  a 
town  on  the  Loue,  has  a  church  of  the  t6th  century  and  ruins  of  a 
feudal  castle,  which  are  of  antiquarian  interest.  Mootbenolt  on 
the  Doubs  near  Pontarlier  has  the  remains  of  an  Augustine  abbey 
(1  jth  to  i6th  centuries).  The  doisters  are  of  the  isth  century, 
and  the  church  contains,  among  other  works  of  art,  some  fine 
stalls  executed  in  the  i6th  century.  Lower  down  the  Doubs  is 
the  town  of  Morteau,  with  the  Maison  Pertuisier,  a  house  of  the 
Renaissance  period,  and  a  church  which  still  preserves  remains 
of  a  previous  structure  of  the  13th  century.  Baume-les-Dames 
owes  the  affix  of  its  name  to  a  Benedictine  convent  founded 
in  763,  to  which  only  noble  ladies  were  admitted.  Numerous 
antiquities  hav9  been  (ound  at  Mandeure  (near  Montbiliaid), 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Epomanduodunm. 

DOnCB,  FRANCIS  (1757-1834),  English  antiquary,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1757.  His  father  was  a  clerk  in  Chancery.  After 
conydeting  his  education  he  entered  his  father's  office,  bift  soon 
quitted  it  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  antiquities.  .He 
became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
for  a  time  held  the  post  of  keeper  of  manuscripts  in  the  Btititb 
Museum,  but  was  compelled  to  resign  it  owing  to  a  quarrel  with 
one  of  tlie  trustees.  In  1807  he  published  his  lUtutratimu  oj 
Shakapean  and  Ancient  Uannen  (2  vols.  8vo),  which  contained 
some  curious  infomution,  along  with  a  great  deal  of  trifling 
criticism  and  mistaken  interpretation.  An  unfavourable  notice 
of  the  work  in  The  Edinburgh  Renew  greatly  irritated  the  author, 
and  made  him  tmwilling  to  venture  any  further  publications.  He 
contributed,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  papers  to  the 
Arelueolotia»ndTkeGenlkman'tMat<aine.  In  1833  be  published 
a  Dissertation  on  the  taritms  Designs  of  the  Dance  of  Death,  the 
substance  of  which  had  appeared  forty  years  before.  He  died  on 
the  30th  of  March  1834I  By  his  will  he  left  his  printed  books, 
illuminated  manuscripts,  coins,  &c.,  to  the  Bodleian  library;  his 
own  manuscript  works  to  the  British  Museum,  with  directions 
that  the  chest  containing  them  should  not  be  opened  until  the  ist 
of  January  rgoo;  and  his  paintings,  carvings  and  miscellaneous 
antiquities  to  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  who  published  an  account  of 
them,  entitled  The  Doucean  Museum, 

]  DOUGLAS,  the  name. of  a  Scottish  noble  family,  now  re- 
presented by  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  (Douglas-Hamilton,  heirs- 
male),  the  earls  of  Home  (Douglas-Home)  who  also  bear  the 
title  of  Barcn  Douglas  of  Hiouglas,  the  duke*  of  Buccleuch  and 
(^ueensbeny  (Ubntagu-Douglas-Scott),  the  eaiis  of  Morton 
(Douglas),  the  earls  of  Wemyss  (Wcmyss-Chartetis-Douglas), 
and  the  baronets  Douglas  of  Carr,  of  Springwood,  of  Glenbervie^ 
&c .  The  marquessate  of  Douglas  and  the  earldom  of  Angus,  the 
historic  dignities  held  by  the  two  chief  branches  of  the  family, 
the  Black  and  the  Red  Douglas,  are  merged  in  the  Hamilton 
peerage.  .The  name  represented  the  Gaelic  dubk  /fas,  dark  water, 
and  Douglasdale,  the  home  of  the  family  in  Lanarkshire,  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  earls  of  Home.  Jbe  first  member  of  the 
lamOy  to  emerge  with  any  distinctness  was  William  de  Douglas, 
or  Dufgla^whoie  name  frequently  appears  on  charters  from  1 1 ; $ 
jo  1113.    He  is  said  to  have  been  brother,  or  brother-in-law,  of 


Freakin  of  Mortay,  the  fooDdst  ol  the  house  of  Moiqr.  Hk 
second  son,  Brioe  (d.  i»a),  became  bishop  of  Many,  «Uk  lk» 
esUte  fell  to  the  eldest.  Sir  Archibald  (d.  e.  1140). 
.  Su  WoLiAH  or  Douglas  (d.  1198),  called  "It  hardi," 
Archibald's  grandson,  was  the  first  formally  to  •■r'm*  the  title 
of  lord  of  Douglas.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth, 
daui^ter  of  Alexander  the  Steward,  he  abdacted  from  the  manor 
of  iLe  La  Zouches  at  Tranent  an  heiress,  Eieanoc  oi  Lovaia, 
widow  of  William  de  Ferrets,  lord  of  Gmby  in  Ldcestetshire,  who 
in  1191  appeared  by  proxy  in  the  court  of  the  English  king, 
Edward  L,  to  answer  for  the  offence  of  marrying  without  his 
permission. '  He  gave  a  grudging  allegiance  to  John  de  Baliol, 
and  swore  fealty  to  Edmid  I.  in  1191;  but  when  the  Scottish 
barons  induced  Baliol  to  break  his  bond  with  Edward  L  he  com^ 
manded  at  Berwick  Castle,  which  be  surrendered  after  the  sack 
of  the  town  by  the  English  in  1 196..  After  a  slurt  imprisonment 
Douglas  was  restored  to  his  Scottish  estates  on  renewing  his 
homage  to  Edward  I.,  but  his  English  possessions  wen  forfeited. 
He  Joined  Wallace's  rising  in  1197,  and  died  in  1398,  a  prisoner  ia 
the  Tower  of  London. 

His  ion,  Sia  Jakes  OF  Donous  (1186-1330),  lord  of  Douglas, 
called  the  "  Good,"  whose  ezpkata  are  among  the  most  txsnantic 
in  Scottish  history,  was  educated  in  Paria.  (te  his  return  be 
found  an  Englishman,  Robert  de  Clifford,  in  posscasibn  of  his 
estates.  His  offer  of  allegiar¥»  to  Edward  I.  being  refused,  1m 
cast  in  his  lot  with  Robert  Bruce,  whom  he  joined  before  U* 
coronation  at  Scone  in  1306.  From  the  battle  of  Methven  h« 
escaped  with  Bruce  and  the  remnant  of  his  followers,  and  ac- 
companied him  in  his  wanderings  in  the  HigMAii«jt  in  the  next 
year  they  returned  to  the  south  of  Scotland.  He  twice  outwitted 
the  English  garrison  of  Douglas  and  destroyed  the  castle.  One  of 
these  exploits,  carried  out  on  Pahn  Sunday,  the  igth  of  March 
t307,  with  barbarities  excessive  even  in  those  days,  is  known  at 
the  "  Douglas  Larder."  Douglaa  routed  &r  John  de  Mowbray  at 
Ederfotd  Bridge,  near  Kilmarnock,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  the  south,  while  Bruce  turned  to  the  HigJ^. 
lands.  In  1308  he  captured  Thomas  Randolph  (afterwards  earl 
of  Moray),  soon  to  become  one  of  Btuee's  firm  supporters,  and  a 
friendly  rival  of  Douglas,  whose  exploits  he  shared.  H*  made 
many  successful  raids  on  the  English  border,  which  won  for  him 
the  dreaded  name  of  the  "  Black  Douglaa  "  in  English  households. 
Through  the  capture  «f  Roxburgh  Castle  in  1314  by  stratagem, 
the  assailants  being  disguised  as  black  oxen,  he  secured  Tevjot* 
dale;  aixl  at  Bannockbum,  where  he  was  knighted  on  the  battle- 
field, he  commanded  the  left  wing  with  Walter  the  Steward. 
During  the  thirteen  years  of  intermittent  warfare  that  itdlowed 
he  repeatedly  raided  England:  He  slew  Sir  Rtdiett  de  Nevill,  the 
"  Peacock  of  the  North,"  in  single  combat  in  r3i6,  and  in  1319 
he  invaded  Yorkshire,  in  company  with  Randolph,  defeating 
an  army  assembled  by  William  de  Melton,  archbishop  of  York, 
at  Mitton-on-Swale  (September  so),  in  a  fight  known  as  "  "The 
Chapter  of  MytOTL"  In  X3»  he  captured  the  pass  of  Byland  in 
Yorkshire,  and  forced  the  F.nglish  army  to  retreat  He  wai 
rewarded  by  the  "  Emerald  Charter,"  granted  by  Bruce,  which 
gave  him  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  family  estates,  and 
released  the  lords  of  Douglas  from  various  feudal  obligationa. 
The  emerald  ring  which  Bruce  gave  Douglas  in  ratification  of  tha 
charter  is  k>st,  but  another  of  the  king's  gifts,  a  large  two-handed 
aword  (bearing,  however,  a  later  inscription),  ezists  at  Douglst 
Castle.  In  a  daring  night  attack  on  the  English  camp  in  Weardale 
in  1337  Douglas  came  near  capturing  Edward  HL  himself. 
After  laying  waste  the  northern  countie*  he  retreated,  without 
giving  battle  to  the  English.  Before  his  death  in  1319  Bruce 
desired  Douglas  to  carry  his  heart  to  Palestine  in  redemption 
of  his  unfulfilled  vow  to  go  on  crusade.  Accordingly  Sir  James 
set  out  in  1330,  bearing  with  him  a  silver  casket  containing  the 
embalmed  hurt  of  Bruce. .  He  fell  fighting  with  the  Moors  in 
Spain  on  the  15th  of  August  of  that  year,  and  was  buried  in 
St  Bride's  Church,  Douglas.  Since  his  day  the  Douglases  have 
borne  a  human  heart  in  their  coat  of  arms.  Sir  James  was  said 
to  have  fought  in  seventy  battles  and  to  have  conquered  in  fifty- 
seven.    His  exploit*,  at  told  in  Ftoissart's  Ciraaicto  and  in  John 
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BubouT*!  &«(*,  an  tmiDu  fiMB  Scott's  7W»  i/«  <)iM«^ld<r 
and  Cai<b  Ahvvmu.  His  hmU-brotlMr,  Sir  AicUbaM,  defeated 
Edwud  Baliol  at  Annan  in  1333,  and  had  jut  been  aKxnnted. 
regent  of  Sa>tland  foe  David  IL  vhen  be  risked  a  pitched  battle 
at  Halidon  Hill,  where  he  wu  defeated  and  killed  (133J),  with 
Ui  nephew  Jl^illiam,  loid  of  DougM-  The  infacritancs  fell  to 
hii  biother,  a  charehman>  Hngh  the  "  OuU  "  (b.  U94)>  *l>o 
surrendered  his  lands  to  David  II.;  and  a  n-gant  was  made 
to  William  Douglas,  neat  refened  to. 

I  WouAM  DoDOLas,  in  EaiL  or  Oodaus' (cT  1337-1384), 
had  been  educated  in  France,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  1348. 
In  I3S3  he  killed  in  Ettikk  Forest  hit  Unanaa,  WiUkm,'  the 
>night  of  Liddtidilf  {e.  I30»-I3S3},  known  aa  the ."  Flower  of 
Chivalry,"  who  had  been  warden  of  the  western  marchsdurhig 
David  IL's  minority,  and  had  taken  a  heroie  share  in  driving  the 
£ntfish  from  southern  Scotland.  I.lddrsdslr  had  in  134a  lost 
the  king's  favoor  by  the  mnrder  oi  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of 
Dalhouaic,  whom  David  had  made  constable  of  the  castle  of 
^Roxburgh  and  sheriff  of  Teviotdale  in  his  place;  he  was  taken 
prisoner  at  NeviU's  Cross  in  1346,  and  only  released  on  becoming 
Urgeman  of  Edward  III.  for  the  lands  of  Uddesdak  and  the 
'castle  of  the  Hermitage;  Liddesdale*  was  also  accused  of 
contrivingtbemurderof  Sir  David  Barclay  in  1350.  Someofhis 
lands  fell  to  hia  kinsman  and  murdner,  who  was  created  carl  of 
Douglas  in  135S.  In  1357  his  marriage  with  Maigaict,sisterand 
heiress  of  Thomas,  13th  earl  of  Uar,  eventually  brou^  him  the 
estates  and  the  earldom  of  Mar.  During  a  short  truce  with  thv 
warden  of  the  English  marches  he  bad  served  in  France,  bring 
wounded  at  Poitiers  in  1356.  He  was  one  of  the  securities  for  the 
payment  of  David  II. 's  ransom,  and  in  consequence  of  the  royal 
misappropriation  of  some  moneys  raised  for  this  purpose  Dou(^ 
was  fm- a  short  time  in  rebellion  in  1363.  101364  he  joined  David 
n.  in  seeking  a  treaty  with  England  which  should  dqirive  Robert 
the  Steward,  formerly  an  ally  of  Douglas,  of  the  sucqfssion  by 
putting  an  English  prince  on  the  Scottish  throne.  The  in- 
dependence of  Scotland  was  to  be  guaranteed,  and  a  special 
clause  provided  for  the  restoration  of  the  English  estates  of  the 
Douglas  family.  OntheacoessionofRobcitII.be  was  neverthe- 
les  reconciled,  becoming  justiciar  of  southern  Scotland,  and  the 
last  years  of  his  Ufe  were  spent  in  making  and  repelling  border 
raids.  He  died  at  Douglas  in  May  1384,  and  was  suconded  by 
his  son  James.  By  his  wife's  sister-in-law,  Margaret  Stewart, 
nountess  .of  Angus  in  her  own  right,  and  widow  of  the  13th  earl  of 
Mar,  he  had  a  son  George,  afterwards  ist  earl  of  Angus. 
'  Jakes,  2nd  Eaxi.  or  Doucus  and  MAK(e.  1358-1388),  married 
Lady  Isabel  Stewart,  daughter  of  Robert  IL  In  1383  he  made 
war  on  the  English  with  the  assistance  of  a  French  contingent 
under  John  de  Vienne. ''  He  allowed  the  English  to  advance  to 
Edinburgh,  wisely  refushig  battle,  and  contented  himself  with  a 
destructive  counter-raid  on  Carlisle.  Disputes  soon  arose  between 
the  alhea,  and  the  French  returned  boine  at  the  end  Of  the  year. 
In  1388  Dmiglas  ciq>tured  Hotspur  Percy's  pennon  in  a  skiimfah 
near NewcasUe.  PercysoughtrevengeinthelattleofOtterbam 
(August  1388),  which  ended  In  a  victory  for  the  Soots  and  the 
capture  of  Hotspur  and  his  brother,  though  Douglas  fell  fai  the 
fi^t.  The  struggle,  narrated  by  Ftoissart,  is  celebrated  in  the 
English  and  Scottish  ballads  cdled  "  Chevy  Chase  "  and  "  The 
Battle  of  Otterbum."  Sir  Philip  Sidney  "  never  heard  the  oldc 
song  of  Percy  and  Donglas  that  I  found  not  my  heart  mooved 
more  than  with  a  trumpet  "  (Afthik  /«r  Pethrie).  The  >nd  eart 
left  no  legitimate  male  issue.  His  natural  sons  William  and 
Ardiibald  became  the  ancestors  of  the  families  of  Douglas  61 

■  A  descendant  of  a  younger  son  of  the  original  William  de  Douglas. 

■Un  the  murder  01  the  knight  of  LiddeMsle,  his  lands,  with  the 
ocepcion  of  Liddesdale  and  Ibe  Hermitage  foirleittd  to  the  crown 
and  then  secured  by  his  nephew,  felt  to  Ms  nephew,  Sir  James 
Douglas  of  Dalkeith  and  Abcidour  (d.  1410),  whose  great-grandson 
fames  Douglas.  3rd  Lord  Dalkeith  (d.  1304),  became  earl  of  Morton 
m  1458  on  hit  marriage  with  Lady  Joan  Stewart,  third  daughter  of 
James  I.  His  grandson,  the  3rd  earl,  left  daughters  only,  ol  whom 
(he  eldest,  Margaret,  married  James  Hamilton, carl  of  Artan,  regent 
of  Scotlaiid,  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton;  Elisabeth  married 
in  1543  James  Douglas,  who  became  by  this  maniag;  4th  ear)  of 
Morton. 


Draailaniig  (see  QlTnnBBdtY)  and  Doogtas  of  Cavers.  Hisi 
sistfr  Isabel  became  countess  of  Mar,  inheriting  the  lands  of  Mar 
and  his  tmentaikd  estates. 

The  earldom  and  entailed  estates  of  Douglas  reverted  by  the 
patent  of  1358  toAicHiBAU)  Oot;oLAS,  3x0  Eail  or  Doucus, 
called  "  The  Gtim  "  (c.  1328-c.  1400) ,  a  natural  son  of  the  "  good" 
Sir  James. '  With  his  cousb,  the  ist  eari  of  Douglas,  he  had 
f ou^t  at  Poitiers,  where  ke  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  released 
through  ignorance  of  hi*  ical  rank.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he 
became  roniitahle  and  sheriff  of  Edinburgh,  and,  later,  warden  of 
the  western  msrrhfs,  where  his  position  was  strengthened  by  his 
becoming  lord  of  Galloway  In  r36Q  and  by  his  purchase  of  the 
eaiMom  of  Wigtown  ini37i,  ^He  further  increased  his  estates  by 
hjsmaniagewithJoannaMoray.heiressofBothwell.  Duringthe 
intervals  of  war  with  .thk  Eng^  he  imposed  feudal  law  on  the 
border  rhirftains,  drawing  np«  special  code  for  the  marches.  He 
wastwicesentonadasionstotbeFrenchcourt.  Thepowerofthe 
Black  Donglas  overshadowed  thf  crown  under  the  weak-  nde  of 
Robert  HI.,  and  In' 1399  he  arranged  a  marriage  between  David, 
liuke  of  Rothesay,  the  king's  son  and  heir,  and  his  own  daughter, 
Marjory  Douglas.  Rothesay  was  already  contracted  to  marry 
Elizabeth  Diubar,  daughter  of  the  eari  of  March,  who  had  paid  a 
large  ami  for  the  honour.  March,  alieiuted  from  his  allegiance  by 
this  breach  of  faith  on  the  king's  part,  now  joined  the  En^ish 
forces^  4^  mtural  son  of  Archibald,  Sir  William  of  Douglas,  lord 
of  Ntthisdale  (d.  1391),  married  Egidia,  daughter  of  Robert  HI. 

Archibald  the  Grim  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,AjicaiBALD, 
4TB  Easi.  or  D<n;GiAS,  ist  duke  of  Touraine,  lord  of  Galloway 
and  Annandale  (i37>-i4i4),  who  married  in  1390 Lady  Margaret 
Stewart,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  earl  of  Carrick,  afterwards  King 
Robert  HI.  In  1400  March  and  Hotspur  Percy  had  laid  waste 
eastern  Scotland  as  far  as  Lothian  when  they  were  defeated  by 
Doughis  (then  master  of  Douglas)  near  Preston.  With  the  regent, 
Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  he  was  suspected  of  complidty  in  the 
murder  (March  1401)  of  David,  duke  of  Rothesay,  who  was  in 
their  custody  at  Falkland  Castle,  but  both  were  officially  declared 
guStless  by  the  parliament.  In  that  year  Douglas  raided  England 
and  wa«  taken  {»isoner  at  Homildon  Hill  hf  the  Percys.  He 
fought  on  the  side  of  his  captors  at  Shrewsbury  (1403),  and'  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English  king  Henry  IV.  He  became 
reconciled  during  his  captivity  with  the  eari  of  March,whose  lands 
had  been  conferred  on  Douglas,  but  were  now,  with  the  exception 
of  Aiuiandale,  restored.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1409,  but 
was  ia  constant  communication  with  the  English  court  for  the 
release  of  the  captive  king  James  L  In  1411  he  had  visited  Paris, 
when  he  entered  Into  a  personal  alliance  with  John  the  Fearless, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  in  1433  he  commanded  a  contingent  of 
10,000  Scots  sent  to  the  help  of  Charics  VII.  against  the  English. 
He  was  made  lieutenant-general  in  the  French  army,  and  received 
the  peerage-duchy  of  Touraine  with  remainder  to  his  heirs-male. 
The  new  duke  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Vemenil  (1424)  with  his 
second  son,  James;  his  persistent  ill-luck  earned  Mm  the  title 
of  the  lyneman  (the  loser). 

AxcHiBAio,  STH  fAW.  Or  DocctAS  {f.  1391-1439).  succeeded 
to  his  father's  English  and  Scottish  honours,  though  he  never 
touched  the  revenues  of  Touraine.  ,  He  fought  at  Baug<  in  1421, 
and  was  made  count  of  Longueville  in  Normandy. 

His  two  sons,  WnxiAit,  6th  Eakl  (1423  7-1440),  and  David, 
were  little  more  than  boys  at  the  time  of  their  father's  death  in 
1439.  They  can  hardly  have  been  guilty  of  any  real  oSence  when, 
on  the  »4th  of  November  1440,  they  were  summoned  to  court  by 
Sir  William  Crichton,  lord  chancellor  of  Scothnd,  and,  after  a 
mock  trial  in  the  young  king's  presence,  were  beheaded  forthwith 
in  the  courtyard  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  This  murder  broke  up  the 
dangemus  power  wielded  by  the  Douglases.  The  lordships  of 
Annandale  and  Bothwell  fell  to  the  crown;  Galloway  to  the  earl's 
sister  Margaret,  the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Galloway ";  while  the 
Douglas  lands  passed  to  his  grrat-unde  Jahes  Dovclas,  tth 
Easl  or  Douglas,  called  the  "Gross,"of  Balvany  (1371-1444), 
lord  of  Abercom  and  Aberdour,  eari  of  Avoodale  (cr.  I437)> 
youngerson  of  the  3rd  earL 

The  lattet's  sons,  Wiuiam  («.  1415-1452)  and  Jawes  (14'*- 
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1488),  bcume  ttb  and'^tb  eub  ropectivdy;  Arcbibsld  became 
eul  a{  Hony  by  mairiage  with  Eliabeth  Dunbar,  tUughtef  and 
co-hciress  of  James,  earl  o{  Moray;  Hugh  was  oeated  cad  of 
Ormond  in  144$;  John  was  iord  of  Balvany;  Henry  became 
bUhopof  Dunkeld. 

The  power  of  the  Black  Douglases  was  restored  by  the  8th  earl, 
who  recovered  Wigtown,  Galloway  and  Bothwell  by  marriage  (by 
papal  dispensatioa)  with  his  cousin,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Galloway. 
He  was  soon  high  in  favour  with  Janus  IL,  and  procured  the 
disgrace  of  Ctichton,  his  kinsmen's  mnrderer,  by  an  allisncr  with 
his  rival.  Sir  Alexander  Livingstone.  In  1450  James  raided  the 
carl's  lands  during  his  absence  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome;  but 
their  relations  seemed  outwardly  friendly  until  in  1451  the  king 
invited  Dou|^  to  Stirling  Castle  under  a  safe-condnct,  in  itself, 
however,  a  proof  of  strained  relations.  There  James  demanded 
the  dissolution  of  a  league  into  which  Douglas  had  entered  with 
Alexander  Lindsay,  the  "  'liger  "  earl  (4th)  of  Crawford.  On 
Douglas's  refusal  the  king  murdered  him  (February  22)  with  his 
own  hands,  the  courtien  helping  to  despatch  him.  Tbe  tales  of 
the  h?"Ei"e  of  Sir  Herbert  Herriea  of  Terregles  and  the  murder 
of  McLeUan  of  Bombie  by  Douglas  rest  on  no  sure  evidence. 

jAinsDoDcus,9tHEAU.  (and  last),  deoouooed  his  brother's 
murderers  and  took  up  arms,  but  was  obliged  by  the  desertion  of 
his  allies  to  submit.  He  obtained  a  papal  dispensation  (0  many 
his  brother's  widow,  in  order  to  keep  the  family  estates  together. 
Be  intrigued  with  the  English  court,  and  in  1455  rebelled  once 
more.  Meanwhile  another  branch  of  the  Douglas  family,  known 
as  the  Red  Douglas,  had  risen  into  importance  (see  Anodi,  eaus 
ot),  and  George  Douglas,  4th  earl  of  Angus  (d.  1463)1  great- 
grandson  of  the  ist  earl  of  Douglas,  took  sides  with  the  king 
against  his  kinsmen.  James  Douglas,  again  deserted  by  bis  chief 
allies,  Sed  to  England,  and  his  three  brothers,  OnnoDd,  Moray 
and  Balvany,  were  defeated  by  Angus  at  Arkinholm  on  the  Esk. 
Moray  was  killed,  Ormond  taken  prisoner  and  executed,  while 
Balvany  escaped  to  England.  Their  last  stronghold,  the  Thrieve 
in  Galloway,  fell,  and  the  lands  of  the  Douglases  were  declared 
forfeit,  and  were  divided  among  their  rivals,  the  lordship  of 
Douglas  falling  to  the  Red  Douglas,  4th  earl  of  Angus.  In 
England  the  earl  of  Douglas  intrigued  against  his  native  land;  he 
was  employed  by  Edward  IV.  in  1461  to  negotiate  a  league  with 
the  western  highlanders  against  the  Scottish  kingdom.  In  1484 
he  was  taken  prisoner  while  raiding  southern  Scotland,  and  was 
relegated  to  the  abbey  of  Undores,  where  he  died  in  1488. 

Tbe  title  of  Douglas  was  restored  in  i6j  j  when  Wuuam,  i  ith 
carl  of  Angus  (158^1660),  was  created  ist  Maiqvess  or 
Douglas  by  Charles  I.  In  1645  be  joined  Montrose  at  FhiEp- 
baugh,  and  was  imprisoned  in  1646  at  Edinburgh  Castle,  only 
obtaining  his  release  by  signing  the  Covenant.  His  eldest  son, 
Archibald,  created  earl  of  Ormond,  Lord  Bothwell  and  Hartside, 
in  265r,  predeceased  his  father;  Lord  James  Douglas  (c.  1617- 
1645)  and  his  half-brother.  Lord  George  Douglas  (c.  1636-1691), 
created  earl  of  Dumbarton  in  1675,  successively  commanded 
a  Scots  regiment'  in  the  French  service.  William  (1635-1694), 
created  earl  of  Selkirk  in  1646,  became  3rd  duke  of  Hamilton  after 
his  marriage  (1656)  with  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton  in  her  own 
right.  By  the  failure  of  heiis  in  the  elder  branches  of  the  family 
the  dukes  of  Hamilton  (;.i>.)  became  heirs-male  of  the  house  of 
Douglas. 

Jahes  Doocus,  2ND  Makqvess  or  Doncus  (1646-1700), 
succeeded  his  grandfather  in  t66o.  His  eldest  son,  John,  by 
courtesy  earl  of  Angus,  raised  a  regiment  of  isoo  men,  first  known 
as  the  Angus  regiment,  later  as  the  Cameronians  (26th  Foot). 
He  was  killed  at  its  head  at  Stcinkirk  in  1692.  The  younger  son, 
Akchibalo,  3RD  Masqvess  (1694-1761),  was  created  duke  of 
Douglas  in  1703,  but  the  dukedom  became  extinct  on  his  death, 
without  heirs,  in  1761.  He  was  a  consistent  supporter  of  the 
Hanoverian  cause,  and  fought  at  SheriSmuir.  "The  heir-pro- 
tumptive  to  the  Douglas  estates  was  his  sister.  Lady  Jane  Douglas 
(16918-1753),  who  in  1746  secretly  married  Colonel,  afterwards 
Sir,  John  Steuart  of  GrandtuUy,  by  whom  she  had  twin  sons,  bom 

■  TraiisIciTed  to  the  British  service  in  16(9  and  evclituaUy  known 
M  the  Royal  Scou  regiiaeat. 


inFarisfair748.  'nieuclifldienwereaBeged«obesparioin',aiMl 
when  Lady  Jane  and  the  younger  of  the  two  boys  died  in  1753, 
the  doke  rduaed  to  acknowledge  the  survivor  as  his  nephew; 
but  In  1760  he  was  Induced,  under  the  Influence  of  his  wife,  to 
reroke  a  will  devising  the  estates  to  the  Harailtorts  in  favour  of 
Lady  Jane's  son,  Archibald  James  Edward  Steuart  (1748-1817), 
ist  baron  Douglas  of  Douglas  (cr.  1790)  in  the  Britldi  peerage. 
The  inheritance  cf  the  estates  was  disputed  by  the  Hamiltons, 
representing  the  male  line,  but  the  House  of  Lords  decided  is 
favourafDougIaaini769L  TbreeofhissoiissacceededArchibald 
Douglas  as  Baron  Dooglaa,  but  as  tbey  left  no  male  isfue  the  title 
passed  to  the  calls  of  Home,  Coapatridt  Alexander,  nth  earl  of 
Home,  having  married  a  granddaughter  of  Archibdd,  ist  Baron 
Douglaa.  Their  descendants,  the  carls  of  Home,  represent  the 
main  line  of  Douglas  on  the  feiDale  aide. 

Authorities.— David  Hume  of  Cocl^eroft  (■5io^-!^o),  who  was 
lecreury  to  Archibald  Douelas,  8th  caci  of  Angus,  wrote  a  Histary 
0f  the  House  and  Race  of  Douelas  ani  Angus^  printed  under  his 
daughter's  superintendence  (Etlinburgh,  1644)-  He  was  a  pantal 
htttorian,  and  his  account  can  only  be  accepted  with  caution. 
M<  >dcrn  authorities  are  Sir  William  FraHT,  Tht  Daugta*  Book  (4  vols,. 
Edinburgh,  l88j),  and  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  Hul*ry  if  Pie  Hmut  tl 
Douglas  (2  vols.,  1902}.  See  also  G.  E.  Ctokayne]  s  Peerage,  ana 
Douglas's  Scots  Pffrage;  Calendar  of  Slat«  Pa^rs,  Scottish  Series^ 
TkeHamillon  Pap,-r^,  Sc. 

D0D0LA8.  SIR  CHARLES,  Bart  (d.  1789),  British  admiral, 
a  descendant  of  the  Scottish  earls  of  Morton,  was  promoted 
lieutenant  in  the  navy  on  the  4th  of  December  1 753.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  eaily  life.  He  became  commander  on  the  24th  of 
February  1759,  and  attained  to  post  rank  in  1761.  When  the  War 
of  American  Independence  began,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
defence  of  Canada  in  1775,  and  he  afterwards  commanded  the 
"  Stirling  Castle  "  64  in  the  battle  ot  the  Vshant,  27th  of  July 
1778.  His  reputation  is  based  first  on  the  part  be  played  in  the 
battle  of  Dominica,  tstb  of  April  1782,  and  then  on  the  improve- 
ments in  guimery  which  he  introduced  into  the  British  navy. 
It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Sir  F.  Tbesiger  (d.  1805),  who 
was  present  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  flagship,  that  Sir  Charles 
Douglas,  who  was  then  captain  ot  the  fleet,  first  pointed  out  to 
Rodney  the  possibility  and  the  advantage  of  passing  throijgti 
the  French  line.  His  advice  was  taken  with  reluctance.  On  the 
other  hand.  Lord  Hood  acctises  Douglas  of  living  in  such  abject 
fear  of  his  admiral  that  he  did  not  venture  to  speak  with  the 
freedom  which  his  important  post  entitled  him  to  take.  His  more 
certain  daim  to  be  ranked  high  among  naval  oSiccrs  is  founded 
on  the  many  improvements  be  introduced  into  naval  gunnery. 
Some  accoiut  of  these  wOl  be  found  in  the  writings  of  his  son. 
He  became  rear-admiral  on  the  24tb  of  September  1787,  and  died 
suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  February  1789.  He  was  made  a  baronet 
for  hb  services  in  the  West  Indies. 

There  is  a  life  of  Sir  Charles  Douglas  in  Charnock,  Biop.  JVo*. 
vL4a7- 

DODGLAS.  GAVIR  (i474Msi>),  Scottish  poet  and  bishop, 
third  son  of  Archibald,  5th  earl  of  Anpia  (called  the  "  great  call  of 
Angus  "  and  "  Bell-the-Cat "),  was  bom  c.  1474,  probably  at  one 
of  his  father's  seats.  He  was  a  student  at  St  Andrews,  1489-1494, 
and  thereafter,  it  is  supposed,  at  Paris.  In  1496  he  obtained  tlsr 
living  of  Monymusk,  Aberdeenshire,  and  latex  he  became  paraoa 
of  Lynton  {mad.  Linton)  and  rector  of  Hauch  (mod.  Picstoakirk), 
in  East  Lothian;  and  about  1501  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  «r 
provostship  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Giles,  Edinbufgh,  winch 
he  held  with  his  parochial  charges.  .  From  this  date  tall  the  battk 
of  Flodden,  in  September  1 513,  he  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
with  bis  ecclesiastical  duties  and  literary  work.  Indeed  all  the 
extant  writings  by  which  he  has  earned  his  place  as  a  poet  and 
translatorbelong  to  this  period.  After  the  disaster  at  Flodden  be 
was  completdy  absorbed  in  public  business.  Three  weeks  after 
the  battle  he,  still  provost  of  St  Giles,  was  admitted  a  bnrgcss  ci 
Edinburgh,  his  father,  the  "  Great  Earl,"  being  then  dvil  provost 
of  the  capital.  The  latter  dying  soon  aiterwaxds  (January  2514) 
in  Wigtownshire,  where  he  had  gone  as  justiciar,  and  his  son 
having  been  killed  at  Flodden,  the  succession  feD  to  Gaviot 
nephew  Archibald  (6th  catl).  The  marriage  of  this  youth  to 
James  IV.'s  widow  on  the  eth  of  August  1514  did  mudi  (» 
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Mentify  the  Douglases  with  the  English  party  in  Scotland,  as 
against  the  French  party  led  by  Albany,  and  incidentally  to 
determine  the  political  career  of  his  uncle  Gavin.  During  thefirst 
weeks  of  the  queen's  sorrow  after  the  battle,  Gavin,  with  one  or 
two  colleagues  of  the  council,  acted  as  personal  adviser,  and  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  be  supported  the  pretensions 
o(  the  young  earl.  Hb  own  hopes  of  preferment  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  death  of  many  of  the  higher  clergy  at 
Flodden.  The  first  outcome  of  the  new  connexion  was  his 
appointment  to  the  abbacy  of  Abcrbrothock  by  the  queen  regent, 
before  her  marriage,  probably  ro  June  1514.  Soon  after  the 
marriage  she  nominated  him  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  in 
succession  to  Elphinstonc,  archbishop-designate.  But  Hepburn, 
prior  of  St  Andrews,  having  obtained  the  vote  of  the  chapter, 
expelled  him,  and  was  himself  in  turn  expelled  by  Forman, 
bishop  of  Moray,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  pope.  In  the 
interval,  Douglas's  rights  in  Aberbrothock  had  been  transferred 
to  James  Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  he  was  now  without 
title  or  temporality.  The  breach  between  the  queen's  party  and 
Albany's  had  widened,  and  the  queen's  adviseis  had  begun  an 
intrigue  with  England,  to  the  end  that  the  royal  widow  and 
her  young  son  shouM  be  removed  to  Henry's  court  In  those 
deliberations  Gavin  Dougbs  took  an  active  part,  and  for  this 
reason  stimulated  the  opposition  which  successfully  thwarted  his 
preferment. 

In  January  1515  on  the  death  of  Geoige  Brown,  bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  Douglas's  hopes  revived.  The  queen  nominated  him 
to  the  see,  which  he  ultimately  obtained,  though  not  without 
trouble.  For  the  earl  of  Athole  had  forced  his  brother,  Andrew 
Stewart,  prebendary  of  Craig,  upon  the  chapter,  and  had  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  bishop's  palace.  The  queen  appealed  to  the 
pope  and  was  seconded  by  her  brother  of  England,  with  the  result 
that  the  pope's  sanction  was  obtained  on  the  18th  of  February 
1515.  Some  of  the  correspondence  of  Douglas  and  his  friends 
incident  to  this  transaction  was  intercepted.  When  Albany  came 
from  France  and  assumed  the  regency,  these  documents  and  the 
"  purchase  "  of  the  bishopric  from  Rome  contrary  to  statute  were 
made  the  basis  of  an  attack  on  Douglas,  who  was  imprisoned  in 
Edinburgh  Castle,  thereafter  in  the  castle  of  St  Andrews  (under 
the  charge  of  hb  old  opponent.  Archbishop  Hepburn),  and  later 
in  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  and  again  in  Edinburgh.  "The  pope's 
intervention  procured  his  release,  after  nearly  a  year's  imprison- 
ment. The  queen  meanwhile  had  retired  to  England.  After 
July  1516  Douglas  appears  to  have  been  in  possession  of  his  see, 
and  to  have  patched  up  a  diplomatic  peace  with  Albany. 

On  the  1 7th  of  May  I  ji  7  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld  proceeded  with 
Albany  to  France  to  conduct  the  negotiations  which  ended  in 
the  treaty  of  Rouen.  He  was  back  in  Scotland  towards  the  end 
of  June.  Albany's  longer  absence  in  France  permitted  the  party- 
faction  of  the  nobles  to  come  to  a  head  in  a  plot  by  the  carl  of 
Arran  to  seize  the  earl  of  Angus,  the  queen's  husband.  The  issue 
of  this  pk)t  was  the  well-known  fight  of  "  Clear-tbe-Causeway," 
in  which  Gavui  Douglas's  part  stands  out  in  picturesque  leUef. 
The  triumph  over  the  Haffliltons  had  an  unsettling  effect  upon  the 
earl  of  Angus.  He  made  free  of  the  queen's  rents  and  abducted 
Lord  Tmquair's  daughter.  The  queen  set  about  to  obtain  a 
divorce,  and  used  her  influence  for  the  return  of  Albany  as  a 
means  of  imdoing  her  husband's  power.  Albany's  arrival  in 
November  1521,  with  a  large  body  of  French  men-at-arms, 
compelled  Angus,  with  the  bishop  and  otbera,  to  flee  to  the 
Borden.  From  this  retreat  Gavin  Douglas  was  sent  by  the  earl 
to  the  English  court,  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  French  party  and 
against  the  queen,  who  was  reported  to  be  the  mistress  of  the 
regent  Meanwhile  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  forced, 
for  safety,  to  remain  in  England,  where  he  effected  nothing  in  the 
interests  of  bis  nephew.  The  declaration  of  war  by  England 
against  Scotland,  in  answer  to  the  recent  Franco-Scottish  negotia- 
tions, prevented  his  return.  His  case  was  further  complicated  by 
the  libellous  animosity  of  Beaton,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews 
(whose  life  he  had  saved  in  the  "  Clear-the-Cauaeway  "  incident), 
who  was  anxious  to  thwart  his  election  to  the  archbishopric  of  St 
Andrews,  now  vacant  by  the  death  of  Forman.    In  1511  Douglas 
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was  stricken  by  the  plague  which  laged  in  LondOD,  and  died  at 
the  house  of  his  friend  Lord  Dacre.  During  the  ctosing  years 
of  exile  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  historian  Polydoic 
Vergil,  and  one  of  his  last  acts  was  to  arrange  to  give  Polydoic  a 
corrected  version  of  Major's  account  of  Scottish  affairs.  Douglas 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Savoy,  where  a  monumental  brass 
(removed  from  its  proper  site  after  the  lire  in  1 864)  still  records  his 
death  and  interment. 

Douglas's  literary  work,  now  his  chief  claim  to  be  remembered, 
belongs,  as  has  been  stated,  to  the  period  1501-151],  when  he  was 
provost  of  St  Giles.    He  left  four  poems. 

r.  The  Police  of  Honour,  his  eariicst  work,  !s  a  piece  of  the 
later  type  of  dream-allegory,  extending  to  over  jooo  lines  in  nine- 
lined  stanzas.  In  its  descriptions  of  the  various  courts  on  their 
vzy  to  the  pabce,  and  of  the  poet's  adventures— first,  when  he 
incautiously  slanders  the  court  of  Venus,  and  later  when  after  bis 
pardon  he  joins  in  the  procession  and  passes  to  see  the  glories  of 
the  palace — the  poem  carries  on  the  literary  traditions  of  the 
courts  of  feve,  as  shown  especially  in  the  "  Romaunt  of  the  Rose" 
and  "  The  Hous  of  Fame."  The  poem  is  dedicated  to  James  IV., 
not  without  some  lesson  in  commendation  of  virtue  and  honour. 
No  MS.  of  the  poem  is  extant  The  earliest  known  edition 
(e-  1553)  was  printed  at  London  by  William  Copland;  an  Edin- 
burgh edition,  from  the  press  of  Henry  Charteris,  followed  in 
1579.  From  certain  indications  in  the  latter  and  the  evidence 
of  some  odd  leaves  discovered  by  David  Laing,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  there  was  an  earlier  Edinburgh  edition,  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  Thomas  Davidson,  printer,  and  dated  c.  1340. 

3.  Kill  Hart  is  another  example  of  the  later  allegory,  and,  as 
such,  of  higher  Utemry  merit.  Its  subject  is  human  life  told  in 
the  allegory  of  King  Heart  in  his  castle,  surrounded  by  his  five 
servitors  (the  senses).  Queen  Plesance,  Foresight  and  other 
courtiers.  The  poem  rims  to  over  900  lines  and  is  written  in 
eight-lined  stanzas.  The  text  is  preserved  in  the  Maitland  folio 
MS.  in  the  Pepysian  library,  Cambridge.  It  is  not  known  to 
have  been  printed  before  I78(S,  when  it  appeared  in  Finkerton's 
Ancient  Scottish  Poems. 

3,  Conscience  is  in  four  seven-lined  'stanzas.  Its  subject  is  the 
''conceit"  that  men  first  clipped  away  the  ''con  "  from  "con- 
science" and  left  "science"  and  "na  mair."  Then  they  lost 
"  sci,"  and  had  nothing  but  "  ens  "  ("  that  schrew,  Riches  and 
geir"). 

4.  Douglas's  longest,  last,  and  in  some  respects  most  im- 
portant work  is  his  translation  of  the  Acncid,  the  first  version 
of  a  great  classic  poet  in  any  English  dialect.  The  work  includes 
the  thirteenth  book  by  Mapheus  Vcgius;  and  each  of  the 
thirteen  books  b  introduced  'by  a  prologue.  The  subjects  and 
styles  of  these  prologues  show  great  variety:  some  appear  to  be 
literary  exercises  with  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  books  which 
they  introduce,  and  were  perhaps  written  eariier  and  for  other 
purposes.  In  the  first,  or  general,  prologue,  Douglas  claims  a 
higher  position  for  Virgil  than  for  his  master  Chaucer,  and  attacks 
Caxton  for  his  uiadequate  rendering  of  a  French  translation  of  the 
Aeneid.  That  Douglas  undertook  thb  work  and  that  he  makes  a 
plea  for  more  accurate  scholarship  in  the  transUtion  have  been 
the  basb  of  a  prevalent  notion  that  he  b  a  Humanist  in  spirit  and 
the  first  exponent  of  Renaissance  doctrine  hi  Scottish  literature. 
Careful  study  of  the  text  will  not  support  thb  view.  Douglas 
u  in  an  important  respects  even  more  of  a  medievalist  than 
hb  contemporaries;  and,  like  Henryson  and  Dunbar,  strictly 
a  memtier  of  the  aflegorical  school  and  a  follower,  in  the  most 
generous  way,  of  Chaucer's  art.  There  are  several  early  MSS. 
of  the  Aeneid  extant:  (a)  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  c.  1525,  (b)  the  Elphynstoun  MS.  in  the  library  of  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  c.  1525,  (c)  the  Ruthvcn  MS.  in  the 
same  collection,  c.  1535,  (d)  in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Pahicej 
1545-1546.  The  first  printed  edition  appeared  in  London  in  1553. 
An  Edinburgh  edition  was  issued  from  the  press  of  Thomas 
Ruddimanini7io.  ' 

For  Douglas's  caf«er  see.  In  addition  to  the  public  records  and 
oeneral  histories.  Bishop  Sage's  Lift  in  Ruddiman  s  edition,  and  that 
by  John  Small  in  the  fiiit  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Works  of  ^ — '" 
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DOUGLAS,  SIR  H.— DOUGLAS,  STEPHEN 


Dtu^at  (4  vob.,  1874.  the  only  collected  edition  of  Doueln'i  works). 
A  new  edition  of  the  texts  is  much  to  be  desired.  On  Douglas  s 
pbce  in  Scottish  literature  sce'ScOTLAND;  ScuUuk  iMtrmturt,  also 
O.  Greffory  Smith's  Trausuion  Ptrui  (1900)  and  chapters  in  the 
Cambridge  Hiitory  of  Enttisk  LiUrolMre,  vol.  ii.  (1906).  P.  Lange's 
disscrtal  ion  Chamur  s  EimJiMSS  amfdt*  OnpiuUkUmHitn  iet  SekoUtH 
Catin  CMfdu  (HaHe,  1882)  draws  attention  to  Douglas's  indebted- 
ness to  Chaucer.  Further  discussion  of  the  question  c4  Douglas's 
^n^^.^  u. .».»:««  ...Ill  k.  r.....ua  :..  n^.^^u.^.^.  u^.t.^^  •#  c..f..L 


Portr),  i.  (i8aj).  T.  F.  Henderson's  Scallisk  Vtniaealar  tiUralure 
Ua^St.tniJ.H.MWu'tLilmrjHultnofSccllaitd^i^as).  For  the 
language  of  the  poems  tee  G.  Gregoiy  Snuth's  Sptnmtns  oj  UiddU 
Stols  (1902).  (C.  G.  S.J 

DOUGLAS.  SIR  HOWARD,  Bart.  (t776-i8«i),  British  general, 
younger  son  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  was  bom  at  Cosport 
in  1776,  and  entered  the  Royal  Military  Academy  in  179a  He 
was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Artillery  in 
1794,  becoming  first  lieutenant  a  few  months  later.  In  1795  he 
was  shipwrecked  while  in  charge  of  a  dnft  for  Canada,  and  lived 
with  hb  men  for  a  whole  winter  on  the  Labrador  coast.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  England  in  1799  he  was  made  a  captain- 
lieutenant,  and  in  the  same  year  he  married.  In  his  regimental 
service  during  the  next  few  years,  he  was  attached  to  all  branches 
of  the  artillery  in  succession,  becoming  captain  in  1804,  after  which 
he  was  placed  on  half-pay  to  serve  at  the  Royal  Military  College. 
Douglas  was  at  this  time  (1804)  appointed  to  a  majority  in  the 
Yorlt  Rangers,  a  corps  immediately  aftensards  reduced,  and  he 
remained  on  the  roll  of  its  oflicen  until  promoted  major-generaL 
The  senior  department  of  the  R.M.C.  at  High  Wycombe, of  which 
bewasincharge,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Staff  College.  Douglas, 
since  1806  a  brevet  lieutenant-colonel,  served  in  1808-1809  in  the 
Peninsula  and  was  present  at  Coruikna,  after  which  he  took  part 
in  the  Walcheren  expedition.  In  1809  he  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy  on  the  death  of  bis  half-brother.  Vice-admiral  Sir 
William  Henry  Douglas.  In  t8i>  he  was  employed  in  special 
missions  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  took  port  in  numerous  minor 
operations  in  this  region,  but  he  was  soon  recalled,  the  home 
government  deeming  his  services  indispensable  to  the  Royal 
Military  College.  -  He  became  brevet  colonel  in  1814  and  C.B. 
in  1815.  In  1816  appeared  his  £»iiy  om  Ike  Principles  and 
CeiulruclioH  oJUUUary  Bridget  (subsequent  editions  t833, 1853); 
in  1819,  Oburvolimu  m  Ike  Utines,  Errors  and  Tendency  of  U. 
Carnol's  System  of  Defence,  nnd  in  the  following  year  his  Treatise 
on  ffaual  Gunnery  (of  which  numerous  editions  and  tianslations 
appeared  up  to  the  general  introduction  of  riBed  ordnance).  In 
|8>I  he  was  promoted  major-generaL  Douglas's  criticisms  of 
Camot  ted  to  an  important  experiment  being  carried  out  at 
Woolwich  in  iSii,  and  his  ffatiu  Gunnery  became  a  standard 
text-book,  and  indeed  first  drew  attention  to  the  subject  of  which 
it  treated.  From  1 82  j  to  1 8j  i  Sir  Howard  Douglas  was  governor 
of  New  Brunswick,  and,  while  there,  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
Maine  boundary  dispute  of  i8>8.  He  also  founded  Frcdcricton 
College,  of  which  he  was  the  first  chancellor.  On  his  return  to 
Europe  he  was  employed  in  various  missions,  and  he  published 
about  this  time  If  aval  Etalutions,  a  controversial  work  dealing 
with  the  question  of  "  bresaking  the  line  "  (London,  i  Sji).  From 
i8js  to  1840  Douglas,  now  a  CCliLG.,  was  lord  high  com- 
missioner of  the  Ionian  Islands,  where,  amongst  other  reforms,  he 
introduced  a  new  code  of  laws.  In  1837  be  became  a  lieutenant- 
general,  in  1840  a  K.C.B.,  in  1841  a  dvil  G.CB.,  and  in  1851  a 
general  Fromi84i  to  1847  Douglas  sat  in  parliament,  where  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  debates  on  military  and  naval  matters 
and  on  the  com  laws.  He  was  frequently  consulted  on  important 
military  questions.  His  later  works  included  Obsertalions  on  Ike 
Uodem  Syslent  of  fmijicalion,  trc.  (London,  1859),  and  Naud 
Warfare  (/Infer  5;eaiii  (London,  i8j8  and  i860).  He  died  on  the 
9th  of  November  1861  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
was  a  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  R.CS.,  and  an  honorary 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford  Univenity.  Shortly  b^ore  bis  death  he 
declined  the  offer  of  a  miliury  G.CB. 

See  S.  W.  Fullom,  Life  rfSirHomard  Dougbt  (London,  1862),  and 
CemlUman't  Uatamt,  3nl  seties,  xii.  90^. 

DOOaUS,  MBM  (1711-180;),  Scottish  man  of  Ictten  and 
Andean  bishop,  was  the  SOB  of  a  small  shopkeeper  at  Pittenwem, 
File,  when  bs  was  ben  on  the  14th  of  July  I7>i.    He  was 


educated  at  Dunturand  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
his  M.A.  degree  in  1743,  and  as  chaplain  to  the  3rd  regiment 
of  foot  guards  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Fonteiioy,  1743.  He  then 
returned  to  Balliol  as  a  Snell  exhibitioner;  became  vicar  of  High 
Ercall,  Shropshire,  in  1750;  canon  of  Windsor,  1782;  bishop  of 
Cariisle,  1787  (and  also  dean  of  Windsor,  1788);  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  1791.  Other  honours  were  the  degree  of  D.D.,  1758, 
and  those  of  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.  in  1778.  Douglas  was  not  con- 
spicuous as  an  ecclesiastical  administrator,  preferring  to  his  living! 
the  delights  of  London  in  winter  and  the  fashionable  watering- 
places  in  summer.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  eari  of  Bath.he 
entered  into  a  good  many  literary  conlroveisies,  vindicating 
Milton  from  W.  Lauder's  charge  of  plagiarism  (1730),  attacking 
David  Hume's  rationalism  in  his  Criterion  ofMiratles  (i7S2),and 
the  Hutchinsonians  in  his  Afoloty/or  Ike  Clerty  (i  755).  He  also 
edited  Captain  Cook's  Journals,  and  Clarendon's  Diary  and 
Letters  ( 1 763).  He  died  on  the  i8th  of  May  1807,  and  a  volumeof 
Uiscdlaiuous  Works,  prefaced  by  a  short  biography,  was  published 
in  1S20. 

DOUOLAS,  STEPHER  ARHOLD  (1813-1861),  American 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Brandon,  Vermont,  on  the  23rd  of  April 
1813.  His  father,  a  physician,  died  in  July  1813,  and  the  boy  wa* 
under  the  care  of  a  bachelor  uncle  until  he  was  fourteen,  when  his 
uncle  married  and  Douglas  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinetmaker  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  and 
then  to  another  in  Brandon,  but  soon  abandoned  this  t»de.  He 
attended  schools  at  Brandon  and  Canandaigua  (N.Y.),  and  began 
the  study  of  law.  In  1833  he  went  West,  and  finally  settled  In 
Jacksonville,  lUinms,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March 
1834,  and  obtained  a  large  practice.  From  the  first  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  politics,  identifying  himself  with  the  Jackson 
Democrats,  and  his  rise  was  remarkably  rapid  even  for  the  Middle 
West  of  that  period.  In  February  1835  he  was  elected  public 
prosecutor  of  the  first  judidal  drcuit,  the  most  important  at  that 
time  in  Illinois;  in  1835  he  was  one  of  several  Democrats  in 
Morgan  county  to  favour  a  state  f}emocntic  convention  to  elect 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  of  i836^an  important  move 
toward  patty  regularity;  in  December  1836  he  became  a  member 
of  the  sute  legislature.  In  1S37  be  was  app<anted  by  President 
Van  Buren  registrar  of  the  land  office  at  Springfield,  which  had 
just  become  the  state  capital.  In  1840  he  did  much  to  cany  the 
state  for  Van  Buren;  and  for  a  few  months  he  was  secretary  of 
state  of  Illinois.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois 
from  1841  to  1843.  Ini843  be  waselccted  to  the  national  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  Congress,  though  one  of  the  youngest  members,  he  at  once 
sprang  into  prominence  by  his  dever  defence  of  Jackson  during 
the  consideration  by  the  House  of  a  bill  remitting  the  fine 
imposed  on  Jackson  for  contempt  of  court  in  New  Orleans.  He 
was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  energetic  of  the 
Democratic  leaders.  An  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  destiny 
«if  his  country  and  more  espedally  of  the  West,  and  a  thonmgh- 
going  expansionist,  he  heartily  favoured  in  Congress  the  measures 
which  resulted  in  the  aimexation  of  Texas  and  in  the  Mexican 
War— in  the  discussion  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  he  suggested 
as  eariy  as  184s  that  the  stttes  to  be  admitted  Ihould  come 
in  slave  or  free,  as  tbdr  people  should  vote  when  they  apfdied 
to  Congress  for  admissian,  thus  foreshadowing  his  doctrine  o( 
"  Popular  Sovereignty."  He  took  an  active  share  in  the  Oregon 
contioveray,  asserting  his  unalterable  determination,  in  spite 
of  President  Tolk's  faltering  fnm  the  dedanlion  of  his  party's 
platform,  not  to  "  yield  up  one  inch  "  of  the  territory  to  Great 
Britain,  and  advocating  its  occtipation  by  a  military  force; 
Indeed  he  consistently  regarded  Great  Britain  as  the  natural  and 
foremost  rival  of  the  United  States,  the  interests  of  the  two 
nations,  he  thought,  being  always  opposed,  and  few  seoatoi* 
fought  more  vigorously  the  Clayton-Bulwer  TYeaty  or  Great 
Britain'sreassertionof  theifghtof  seaichon  theUghseas.-  He 
ardently  supported  the  poHcy  of  making  Federal  apptopriationa 
(of  land,  but  .not  of  money)  for  internal  improvements  of  a 
national  character,  being  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  con- 
stractioo,  by  govenmeot  aid,  ot  a  trails-continental  laihray. 
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•ad  tht  cbM  promoter  (1850)  of  the  UUiiois  CcnCnl;  in  1854  he 
suggested  that  Congiesa  should  impoie  toniuxe  duties  bom  which 
towns  and  dtiet  might  themselves  pay  for  harbour  improvement, 
&c  To  him  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  territories,  at  first 
in  the  Home,  and  then  in  the  Senate,  of  which  he  became  a 
membet  io  December  1847,  it  fell  to  introduce  the  bill*  for 
admitting  Tens,  Florida,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  California 
and  Oregon  into  the  Union,  and  for  organizing  the  territories  of 
Minnesota,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Washington,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  In  1848  he  introduced  a  bill  proposing  that  all  the 
tairitory  acqiUred  from  Mexico  should  be  admiued  into'  the 
Union  a*  a  single  state,  and  upon  the  defeat  of  this  bill  proposed 
OCbers  providing  for  the  Immediate  admission  of  parts  of  this 
toriloiy. 

In  the  bitter  debates  concerning  tiie  keenly  disputed  question 
of  the  pemisrion  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  Douglas  was 
particniariy  pronunent  Against  slavery  itself  he  seems  never  to 
have  had  any  moial  antipathy;  he  married  (1847)  the  daughter' 
of  a  slaveholder,  Cohmel  Robert  Martin  of  North  Carolioa,  and  a 
cousin  of  Dou^as's  colleague  in  Congress,  D.  S.  Reid;  aod  his 
wife  and  children  were  by  inheritance  the  owners  of  slaves,  though 
he  hinuelf  never  was.  He  did  more  probably  than  any  other 
one  man,  except  Henry  Clayi  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
Compromise  Measures  of  1850L  In  1849  the  Illinois  legislature 
demanded  that  its  representatives  and  senators  should  vote  for 
the  pndiibitioa  of  slavery  in  the  Mexican  cession,  but  next  year 
this  sentiment  in  Illinois  had  grown  much  weaker,  and,  both 
there  and  in  Congress,  Douglas's  name  was  soon  to  become 
identified  with  the  so-called  "  popular  sovereignty  "  or  "  squatter 
sovereignty  "  theory,  previously  enunciated  by  Lewis  Cass,  by 
which  each  territory  was  to  be  left  to  decide  for  itself  whether  it 
should  or  should  not  have  slavery.  In  iSsohispowerof  specious 
argument  won  back  to  him  his  Chicago  constituents  who  had 
violently  attacked  him  for  not  opposing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

The  bill  for  organking  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
which  Douglas  reported  in  January  1854  and  which  in  amended 
form  was  signed  by  the  president  on  the  30th  of  May,  reopened 
the  whole  slavery  dispute — wantonly,  his  enemies  charged,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  Southern  support, — and  caused  great  popular 
excitement,  as  it  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  declared 
the  people  of "  any  state  or  territory  "  "  free  to  form  and  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  The  passage  of  this  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill,  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  its  consequences 
ever  passed  by  the  Federal  Congress,  was  hugely  a  personal 
triumph  for  Douglas,  who  showed  marvellous  energy,  adroitness 
and  resourcefulness,  and  a  genius  for  leadership.  There  was  great 
indignation  throughout  the  free  states;  and  even  in  Chicago 
Douglas  was  unable  to  win  for  himself  a  hearing  before  a  public 
meeting.  In  1852,  and  again  in  1856,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
picsidential  nomination  in  the  national  Democratic  convention, 
and  though  on  both  occasions  he  was  unsuccessful,  he  received 
strong  support.  In  1857  he  broke  with  President  Buchanan  and 
the  "  adniinistration  "  Democrats  and  lost  much  of  his  prestige  In 
the  South,  but  partially  restored  himself  to  favour  in  the  North, 
and  especially  in  Illinois,  by  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  method 
of  voting  on  the  Lecompton  constitution,  which  he  maintained 
to  be  fraudulent,  and  (in  1858)  to  the  admission  of  Kansas  into 
the  Union  under  this  constitution.  In  t858,  when  the  Supreme 
Court,  after  the  vote  of  Kansas  against  the  Lecompton  con- 
ftitutton,  hod  decided  that  Kansas  was  a  "  slave  "  territory,  thus 
quashing  Douglas's  theory  of "  popular  sovereignty,"  he  engaged 
in  Illinois  in  a  close  and  very  exciting  contest  for  the  senatorship 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Republican  Candidate,  whom  be  met 
In  a  series  of  debates  (at  Ottawa,  Freeport,  Joncsboro,  Charleston, 
Calesburg,  Quincy  and  Alton),  in  one  of  which,  that  at  Freeport, 
Douglas  was  led  to  declare  that  any  territory,  by  "  unfriendly 

'  Her  death  in  1853  was  a  neat  bfow  to  him  and  embittered  him. 
In  November  r8s6  he  inarrie<rAdileCatts,a  Maryland  belle,  a  grand- 
Dicee  of  Dolly  Madison,  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  became  the 
leader  of  Wadiington  society,  especially  in  the  winter  of  1857-1838, 
when  Dougls*  was  in  revolt  against  Buchanaik 


legislation,"  could  exehide  slavery,  do  matter  what  the  action«f 
the  Supreme  Court  This,  the  famous  "  Freeport  Doctrine,"  lost 
to  Douglas  the  support  of  a  huge  element  of  his  party  hi  the  South, 
and  in  Illinois  his  foUowen  did  not  poll  so  large  a  vote  as  Liiunln's. 
Douglas,  however,  won  the  senatorsiiip  by  a  vote  in  the  legisla- 
tureof  S4to46.  In  the  Senate  he  was  not  reappointed  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  territories.  In  i860  in  the  Democratic 
national  conventioB  in  Charleston  the  adoption  of  Douglas's 
phitform  biou^t  about  the  withdrawal  from  the  convention  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Texas 
and  Arkansas.  Tlie  convention  adjourned  to  Baltimore,  where 
the  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Maryland 
delegations  left  it,  and  where  Douglas  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency  by  the  Northern  Democnts;  he  campaigned 
vigorously  but  hopelessly,  boldly  attadlng  disunion,  and  in  the 
election,  though  he  received  a  popular  vote  of  1,376,957,  he 
received  an  electoral  vote  of  mily  t»— Lincoln  receiving  180. 
Dou(^  urged  the  South  to  acquiesce  in  Lincoln's  election. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  denouifced  secession  as 
criminal,  and  was  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  at  all  hazards.  At  Lincoln's  request  he 
undertook  a  mission  to  the  border  states  and  the  North-west  to 
rouse  the  spirit  of  Unionism;  he  spoke  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio 
and  lUinob.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  June  1861  at  Chicago,  where 
be  was  buried  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan;  the  site  was 
afterwards  bought  by  the  state,  and  an  imposing  monument 
with  a  statue  by  Leonard  Volk  now  Stands  over  his  grave. 

In  person  Douglas  was  conspicuously  small,  being  hardly  five 
feet  in  height,  but  his  large  head  and  massive  chest  and  thoulden 
gave  him  the  popular  sobriquet "  The  Little  Giant."  His  voice 
was  strong  and  carried  far,  he  had  Uttle  grace  of  deUvery,  and  his 
gestures  were  often  violent.  As  a  resourceful  politicsl  leader,  and 
an  adroit,  ready,  skilful  tactician  in  debate,  he  has  had  few  equals 
in  American  hbtory'. 

See  Allen  Johnson's  Skpitn  A.  Dmtlas:  A  SMy  in  AmiricM 
Politia  (New  York.  1908),  W.  G.  Brown's  Supkn  AnuU  thulat 
(Boston,  1902),  and  an  excellent  review  of  his  later  life  in  James  I^»d 
Rhodcs's  History  0/  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  J850 
(New  York,  1893-1906);  also  P.  O.  Kiy.  Repeal  of  the  Uissauti 
Comfnmise  (Cleveland,  Ohio,  I909).  and  E.  C.  Carr,  SUpken  A. 
Doufl'"  (Chicago,  1909). 

DOUGLAS,  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Han,  a  municipal  borough 
and  a  favourite  watcring-pbce.  Pop.  (1901)  t9,»3.  It  staiids 
on  a  fine  semicircular  bay  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  at  the 
common  mouth  of  two  streams,  the  Awin-Dhoo  and  Awin-Glass, 
61  m.  W.N.W.  of  Fleetwood  and  80  m.  N.W.  of  Liverpool  The 
older  streets  are  irteguUr  and  narrow,  but  the  town  has  greatly 
extended  in  modem  times,  with  numerous  terraces  of  good 
dwelling-bouses.  A  fine  parade  sweeps  round  the  bay,  which, 
from  Derby  Castle  on  the  north  to  Douglas  Head  on  the  south, 
has  a  circuit  exceeding  }  m.  Low  hills,  penetrated  by  the 
valleys  of  the  Dhoo  and  Glass,  encircle  the  town  on  the  north, 
west  and  south,  the  southern  spur  projecting  seaward  In  the 
promontory  of  Douglas  Head.  The  harbour.  In  the  river  mouth, 
Ucs  immediately  north  of  this;  vessels  drawing  9  ft.  may  enter  it 
during  neap  tides,  and  those  drawing  13  ft.  during  spring  tides. 
A  castellated  building,  called  the  Tower  of  Refuge,  erected  in 
1831,  marks  the  dangerous  Conister  rocks,  north  of  the  harbour 
entrance.  The  Battery  pier  protects  the  entrance  on  the  south- 
west, and  there  is  a  short  pier  (the  Red  pier)  within  the  harbour, 
while  the  Victoria  pier  on  the  north,  at  which  passengencan  land 
and  embark  at  all  heights  of  the  tide,  was  erected  in  1873.  There 
Is  regular  daily  commum'cation  with  Liverpool  by  the  steamers  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  during  the  season 
there  aic  connexions  with  Fleetwood,  Barrow,  Dublin,  Belfast 
and  Glasgow.  Douglas  is  connected  by  electric  tramway  north- 
ward with  lAzey,  tiK  summit  of  the  mountain  of  Snaefell  and 
Ramsey,  and  southward  with  Port  Soderick,  while  the  Isle  of 
Man  railway  runs  to  Peel  in  the  west,  and  Castletown  and  Fort 
Erin  In  the  south-west.  The  town  has  services  of  cable  and 
hone  Irams.  The  various  popular  attractions  of  Douglas 
include  theatres,  dancing  halls,  a  race-course  and  two  golf  links 
Howstrake  and  (Juarter  Bridge.    The  shore  of  the  bay  is  o(  fir' 
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uiid(covemd  at  high  tide),  and  thc«ea-b«thingb  good.  Among 
buildings  and  institutions  in  Douglas  may  be  mentioned  the 
legislative  buildings  (1893),  the  town  hall  (1890),  the  large  Free 
library,  the  court  house  and  the  Isle  of  Man  hospital.  Castle 
Mona,  erected  in  1804  by  John,  4th  duke  of  Arrol  and  lord  o( 
Man,  is  transformed  into  an  hotel.  St  George's  church,  the  oldest 
remaining  in  Douglas,  dates  from  1 780.  Douglas  was  incorporated 
in  1895,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen  and  eighteen 
councillors. 

OODOLAS.  a  village  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901) 
1 206.  It  is  dtuated  on  Douglas  water,  3  m.  from  Douglas  station 
on  the  branch  line  from  Carstairs  to  A  jn,  ti  m.  by  road  S.S.  W.  of 
Lanark.  It  is  a  place  of  ancient  aspect,  bearing  evident  signs  of 
decay,  but  possesses  peculiar  interest  as  the  original  home  of  the 
great  Douglas  family.  Of  the  old  castle,  Scott's  CatOe  Dantermt, 
only  a  towtr  exists.  The  stron^oM  repeatedly  changed  hands 
during  the  wars  waged  against  Edward  I.  for  the  independence 
of  Scotland.  The  modem  castle  is  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Home. 
Only  the  choir  i)nd  spire  remain  of  the  iath<entury  church  of 
St  Bride,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Douglases.  The  vault  beneath 
the  choir  was,  until  1761,  the  burial-place  of  the  family,  and  it 
contains  a  silver  case  said  to  hold  the  ashes  of  the  heart  of  the 
"good Sirjamcs" (1286-1330).  Ini879tliechoiTwasiestoredand 
thetombs(includingthatof SirJamesDouglas) repaired.  David 
Hackston  of  Rathillet,  the  Covenanter,  is  stated  to  have  been 
captured  in  the  village  (in  a  house  still  standing)  after  the  battje 
of  Aird's  Moss  in  1680.  On  the  hill  of  Auchensaugh  (1286  ft.), 
3)  m.  S.E.,  the  Cameronians  assembled  in  1712  to  renew  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  This  gathering,  the  "Auchensaugh 
Wark,"  as  it  was  called,  led  up  to  the  secession  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterians  from  the  Kirk. 

DOUGLASS,  FREDERICK  (1817-1S95),  American  orator  and 
journalist,  was  bom  in  Tuckahoe,  Talbot  county,  Maryland, 
probably  in  February  1817.  His  mother  was  a  negro  slave  of 
exceptional  intelligence,  and  his  father  was  a  white  man.  Until 
nearly  eight  years  of  age,  ho  was  under  the  care  of  his  grand- 
mother; then  he  lived  for  a  year  on  the  plantation!  bf  Colonel 
Edward  Lloyd,  of  whose  vast  estate  bis  master,  Captain  Aaron 
Anthony,  was  manager.  After  a  year  he  was  sent  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  lived  in  the  family  of  Hugh  Auld,  whose  brother, 
Thomas,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Captain  Anthony;  Mrs 
Auld  treated  him  with  marked  kindness  and  without  her  husband's 
knowledge  began  teaching  him  to  read.  With  money  secretly 
earned  by  blacking  boots  he  purchased  bis  first  book,  the 
Columbian  Oralor;  he  soon  learned  to  write  "  free  passes  "  for 
runaway  slaves.  Upon  the  death  of  Captain  Anthony  in  1833, 
he  was  sent  back  to  the  plantation  to  serve  Thomas  Auld, 
who  hired  him  out  for  a  year  to  one  Edward  Covey,  who  had  a 
wide  reputation  for  disciplining  slaves,  but  who  did  not  break 
Frederick's  spirit.  Although  a  new  master,  William  Fredand, 
who  owned  a  large  plantation  near  St  Michael's,  Md.,  treated 
bim  with  much  kindness,  he  attempted  to  escape  in  1836,  but 
his  pikns  were  suspected,  and  he  was  put  in  jail.  From  lack  of 
evidence  he  was  soon  released,  and  was  then  sent  to  Hugh  Auld 
in  Baltimore,  where  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  ship  caulker.  He 
learned  his  trade  in  one  year,  and  in  September  1838,  masquerad- 
ing as  a  sailor,  he  escaped  by  railway  train  from  Baltimore  to  New 
York  city.  For  the  sake  of  greater  safety  he  soon  removed  to 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  where  he  changed  his  name  from 
Frederick  Augustus  Washington  Bailey  to  Frederick  Douglass, 
"  Douglass  "  being  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  who 
greatly  admired  Scott's  Lady  oj  the  Lake.  For  three  years  he 
worked  as  a  day  labourer  in  New  Bedford.  An  extempore  speech 
made  by  him  before  an  anti-slavery  meeting  at  Nantucket,  Mass., 
in  .August  1841  led  to  his  being  appointed  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
delivered  during  the  next  four  years  numerous  addresses  against 
slavery,  chiefly  in  the  New  England  and  middle  states.  To  quiet 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  an  impostor,  in  1843  he  published  the 
Narratne  of  Uie  Life  of  Frederick  Douttass.  an  American  Slave. 
Fearing  his  recapture,  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Eggland, 
and  from  August  1845  to  April  1847  be  lectured  in  Ireland, 


Scotland  and  England,  and  did  modi  ta  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  the  British  public  with  the  Abolitionists  in  America.  Before 
bis  return  a  sum  of  £150  was  raised  by  subscriptbn  to  secnn 
his  legal  manumission,  thus  relieving  him  from  the  fear  of  being 
returned  to  slavery  in  pursuance  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
From  1847  to  i8fio  he  conducted  an  antl-slaveiy  weekly  journal, 
known  as  The  Nor  A  Star,  and  later  as  Fredtrici  Dtughi^t  Paper, 
at  Rochester,  New  York,  and,  during  this  time,  also  was  a 
frequent  speaker  at  anti-slavery  meetings.  At  first  a  follower  of 
Garrison  and  a  disunionist,  he  allied  himself  after  1851  with  the 
more  conservative  political  abolitionists,  who,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  James  G.  Bimcy,  adhered  to  the  national  Constitntioa 
and  endeavoured  to  make  slavery  a  dominant  political  issue,  ib 
disapproved  of  John  Brown's  attack  upon  Harper's  Ferryin  1859, 
and  declined  to  take  any  part  in  it.  Daring  the  Civil  War  he  was 
among  the  first  to  suggest  the  employment  of  negro  troops  by  the 
United  States  government,  and  two  of  his  sons  served  in  the  Union 
army.  After  the  war  be  was  for  several  years  a  popuUr  public 
lecturer;  in  September  1866  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
Loyalist  convention  at  Philadelphia;  and  in  1869  he  became  the 
editor,  at  Washington,  of  a  short-lived  weekly  paper.  The  New 
Natimial  Era,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  negro  race.  In  1871 
he  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  Santo  Domingo  commission, 
appointed  by  President  Grant.  He  was  marshal  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  1877  to  1881,  was  recorder  of  deeds  for  the 
district  from  1881  to  1886,  and  from  1889  to  1891  was  the 
American  minbter  resident  and  consul-general  in  the  Republic 
of  Haiti.  He  died  in  Anacostia  Heights,  District  of  Columbia, 
on  the  >oth  of  Febrtiary  1895.  He  was  widely  known  for  his 
eloquence,  and  was  one  of  the  most  eSective  orators  iriunn  the 
negro  race  has  produced  in  America. 

His  autobiography  appeared,  after  two  revisions,  as  Tie  Life  and 
Times  of  Frederick  Douttass  (London,  1882).  See  F.  M.  Holland, 
Frederick  Douttass,  Tke  Colored  Orator  (New  York,  ■On);  C  W. 
Chesnutt,  Frederick  Douttass,  (Botton,  i89>):  and  Booker  T. 
Washin^on,  Frederick  Dou/fass  (Philadelphia,  1907),  in  the  seriea 
of  American  Crisis  Biographies. 

DOUKHOBORS.  a  name  given  by  the  Russian  Orthodox  chrgr 
to  a  community  of  nonconformist  peasants.  The  word  etymo- 
logically  signifies  "  spirit-fighters,"  being  originally  intended  by 
the  priesthood  to  convey  that  they  fight  against  the  Spirit  of 
God;  but  the  Doukhobots  themselves  accepted  the  term  as 
signifying  that  they  fight,  not  against,  but  for  and  with  the  Spirit. 
Of  late,  however,  they  have  det^ed  to  give  op  this  name  and  call 
themselves  "  Christians  of  the  Univenal  Brotherhood."  Thb 
religious  community  was  first  heard  of  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th 
century.  By  the  end  of  that  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  1 9th 
their  doctrine  had  become  so  cicariy  defined,  and  the  number  o( 
their  members  had  so  greatly  increased,  that  the  Russian  govern* 
ment  and  Church,  considering  this  sect  to  be  peculiarly  obnoxious, 
started  an  energetic  campaign  against  iL  "The  foundation  of  the 
Doukhobors'  teaching  consists  in  the  belief  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  present  in  the  sotd  of  man,  and  directs  him  by  its  word  within 
him.  They  understand  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  his 
works,  teaching  and  sufferings,  in  a  spiritual  sense.  The  object  o{ 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  their  view,  was  to  give  an  example 
of  suffering  for  truth.  Christ  continues  to  suffer  in  us  even  now 
when  we  do  not  live  in  accordance  with  the  behests  and  spirit  a( 
his  teaching.  Tbe  whole  teaching  of  the  Doukhobors  is  penetrated 
with  the  (<ospel  spirit  of  love.  Worshipping  God  in  the  spirit, 
they  affirm  that  the  outward  Church  and  all  that  is  performed  in 
it  and  concerns  it  has  no  importance  for  them.  The  Church  is 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  i.e.  united  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  They  pray  inwardly  at  all  times;  on  fixed  days  they 
assemble  for  prayer-mcetinp,  at  which  they  greet  each  other 
fraternally  with  low  bows,  thereby  acknowledging  every  man  as  a 
bearer  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Their  teachingis  foundedonttadilion, 
which  a  called  among  them  the  "  Book  of  Life,"  because  it  lives 
in  their  memory  and  hearts.  It  consists  of  sacred  songs  or  chants, 
partly  composed  independently,  p.irtly  formed  out  of  the  contents 
of  the  Bible,  which,  however,  has  evidently  been  gathered  by 
them  orally,  as  until  quite  lately  they  were  almost  entinlir 
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Qlilenita  and  did  not  possea  any  wiitum  book.  Tliey  found  alike 
their  mutual  relations  and  their  relatiooi  to  other  people — and 
not  oaly  to  people,  but  to  all  living  creatuns — ezduaiTely.on 
love,and  therefore  they  hold  all  people  equal  and  brethren,  liey 
extend  this  idea  of  equality  also  to  the  govemment  aathoritlea, 
obedience  to  whom  tb^  do  not  considef  >»i"«Hn|r  upeti  them  in 
those  cases  wheo  the  demands  of  these  authorities  are  in  conflict 
with  their  consdencei  while  in  all  that  docs  not  inffinge  what 
they  regard  as  the  will  of  God  thgr  willingly  fulfil  the  dcaire  of 
theauthorities.  They  consider  killing,  violcace,  and  in  general  all 
relations  to  living  beings  not  based  on  love  as  onxiaed  to  their 
consdenoe  and  to  the  will  of  God.  They  are  hidustrious  and 
abstemious  in  their  lives,  and  when  living  up  to  (he  standaid 
of  their  faith  they  present  one  of  the  nearest  approaches  to  the 
icaUzatioD  of  the  Christian  ideal  which  have  ever  been  attained. 
In  many  ways  they  have  thus  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  Quakers 
or  Society  of  Friends.  For  these  bdiefs  and  practices  the 
Doukhobors  king  endured  cruel  persecution.  Under  Nicholas  I., 
in  the  years  1840  and  1850,  the  Doukhobors,  who  on  religious 
grounds  refused  to  participate  in  military  service,  were  all 
banished  from  the  govemment  of  TaurB— whither  they  had  been 
previously  transported  from  various  parts  of  Russia  by  Alexander 
L-r-to  Transcaucasia,  near  the  Turkish  frontier.  But  neither  the 
severe  climate  nor  the  neighbouihood  of  wild  and  warlike  hillmen 
shook  their  faith,  and  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  in  one  of  the 
most  uuhealthyandunfertile  localities  in  the  Caucasus,  they  trans- 
formed this  wilderness  into  flourishing  colonies,  and  continued 
to  live  a  Christian  and  laborious  life,  making  friends  with,  instead 
of  fighting,  the  hillmen.  But  the  wealth  to  iriiich  they  attained 
in  the  Caucasus  weakened  for  a  time  their  moral  fervour,  and 
little  by  little  they  began  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  require- 
ments of  their  belief.  As  soon,  however,  as  events  happened 
among  them  which  disturbed  their  outward  tranquillity,  the 
religious  spirit  which  had  guided  their  fatheis  immediately 
revived  within  them.  In  1887,  in  the  tdgn  of  the  tsar  Alexander 
^I.,  universal  military  service  was  introduced  in  the  Caucasus; 
and  even  those  for  whom,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Doukhobors,  it 
had  formerly  been  replaced  with  banishment,  were  called  upon  to 
serve.  This  measure  took  the  Doukhobors  unawares,  and  at  first 
they  outwardly  submitted  to  it.  About  the  same  time,  by  the 
dedsionof  certain  government  ofBdals,  the  right  to  the  poesession 
of  the  public  property  of  the  Doukhobors  (valued  at  about 
£50,000)  passed  from  the  community  to  one  of  their  members, 
who  had  formed  out  of  the  more  demoralized  Doukhobors  a  group 
of  his  own  personal  adherents,  which  was  henceforth  called  the 
"  Small  Party."  Soon  afterwards  several  of  the  most  respected 
representatives  of  the  community  were  banished  to  the  govem- 
ment of  ArcbangeL  This  series  of  calamities  was  accepted  by  the 
Doukhobors  as  a  punishment  from  God,  and  a  spiritual  awaken- 
ing of  a  most  energetic  character  ensued.  The  majority  (about 
is,oooinnumber)  resolved  to  revivein  practice  the  traditions  left 
them  by  their  faUiers,  which  they  had  departed  bom  during  the 
period  of  opulence.  They  again  renounced  tobacco,  wine,  meat 
and  every  kind  of  excess,  many  of  them  dividing  up  all  their 
property  in  order  to  supply  the  needs  of  those  who  were  in  want, 
and  they  collected  a  new  public  fund.  They  also  renounced  all 
participation  in  acts  of  violence,  and  therefore  refused  military 
service.  In  confirmation  of  thdr  sincerity,  in  the  summer  of  1895 
the  Doukhobors  of  the  "  Great  Party,"  as  they  were  called  in 
distinction  from  the  "  Small  Party,"  burnt  all  the  arms  which 
they,  like  other  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  had  taken  up  for 
thdr  protection  from  wild  animals,  and  those  who  were  in  the 
army  refused  to  continue  service.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
leign  of  the  tsar  Nicholas  II.,  in  1895,  the  Doukhobors  became 
the  victims  of  a  series  of  persecutions,  Cossack  soldiers  plundering, 
insulting,  beating  and  maltreating  both  men  and  women  in  every 
way.  More  thw  400  families  of  Doukhobors  who  were  living 
in  the  province  of  Tifiis  were  ruined  and  banished  to  Georgian 
▼mages.  Of4oaothusexiled,  more  than  1000  died  in  the  course 
of  the  first  two  years  from  exhaustion  and  disease;  and  more 
would  have  poished  had  not  information  reached  Count  Leo 
Xobtoy  and  his  friends,  and  through  them  the  Sodety  of  Friends 
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alleviktmg  the  sufEetiags  of  the  starving  victims.  At  the  same 
time  an  appeal,  written  by  Tolstoy  and  some  of  his  friends, 
requesting  the  hdp  of  puUic  opinion  in  favour  of  the  oppressed 
Doukhobors,  was  drcnlated  in  St  Petersburg  and  sent  to  the 
emperor  and  hitfurgovemmtntoffirialsi  TheDoukhoborsthem- 
selves  asked  for  pomisskm  to  leave  Russia,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends  petitioned^the  empenr  to  the  same  eSect.  In  March 
1898  the  desired  pennission  was  granted,  and  the  first  party  of 
Doukhobors,  11  s6  in  number,  were  able  in  the  summer  of  r898  to 
sail  from  Batnm  for  Cyprus,  which  was  originally  chosen  for  their 
settlement  because  at  that  time  funds  were  not  suSciint  for 
transferring  them  toanyotherBritishtenitory.  Butascontribu- 
tions  accumulated,  it  waa  found  possible  to  send  a  number  of 
Doidthobor  fmigrants  to  Canada,  whither  they  arrived  in  two 
parties,  numbering  above  4000,  in  January  r8<)9.  They  were 
joined  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  by  the  Cyprus  party,  and 
another  party  of  about  sooo  arrived  faom  the  Caucasus.  In 
all  about  7500  Doukhobor  fanmigianta  arrived  in  Canada.  The 
Canadian  govtniment  did  their  best  to  facilitate  the  immigiation, 
and  allotted  land  to  the  Doukhobors  in  the  provinces  of  Aaiinibda 
nearYorktown  andcf  Saskatchewan  nearTbunder  Hill  and  Prince 
Albert.  \  They  were  very  cordially  tecdved  by  the  population 
of  the  Canadian  port  towns.  InAprili90i,in  the  Cans  dian  House 
of  Commons,  the  minister  of  justice  made  a  statement  about  them 
in  which  he  said  that "  not  a  single  offence  had  been  committed 
by  the  Doukhobors;  they  were  law-abiding,  and  if  good  conduct 
wasarecommendation,  they  were  good  immigiants.  .  .  .  The 
large  tracts  of  land  donanded  population,  and  if  they  were  not 
given  to  crime,  the  conclusion  was  that  they  would  make  good 
citizens."  About  eighteen  mcoths  after  they  arrived  in  Canada 
the  Doukhobors  sat  the  Society  of  Friends  a  collective  letter  In 
which  they  sincerely  thanked  the  English  and  American  Friends 
for  all  the  generous  help  of  every  kind  they  had  received  at  their 
hands,  but  begged  the  Qoakeis  to  cease  sendhtg  them  any  more 
pecuniary  support,  as  they  woe  now  aUe  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  and  therefon  felt  it  il^t  tbit  any  further  help  sboiHd  be 
directed  to  others  who  were  more  in  need  of  it.  At  Yoiktown  in 
the  summer  of  1907  the  DoukhobonestabUahedoneof  the  largest 
and  best  brick-making  planta  in  Canada,  a  significant  testimony 
to  the  way  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  community  were  working 
in  the  hiterests  of  the  whole.  Now  and  agahi  small  bodies  broke 
off  from  the  main  community  and  adopted  a  semi-nomadic  life, 
but  these  formed  a  very  email  percentage  of  the  total  number, 
which  in  1908  waa  over  Soeo. 

See  abo  ClWitttra  Uarlyrdtm  in  Rustic,  by  V.  Tchertkoff  (The 
Free  Age  Press,  Chriatcbaicb,  Hants);  Ayhner  Maude,  A  PtaUiat 
Pupl4,  llu  DcuUubert.  (V.T.) 

DOnUBHS.  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Somme,  on  the  Authie,  17 
m.N.  of  Amiens  by  rail.  Fop.(i9o6)4495.  Ithasadtaddofthe 
iSth  and  16th  centuries  whkh  has  often  served  as  a  state  prison 
andisnowuaedasarefonnatotyforgbla.  There  are  also  a  bdfiy 
of  the  17th  century  and  two  old  churches.-  The  town  is  the  seat 
of  a  subi»efect  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance;  it  has  trade 
hi  idiosphates,  of  irtiich  there  an  woridngs  in  the  vidmty, 
and  carries  on  cotton-spinning  and  the  manufactun  of  leath^, 
paper  and  sugar.  Doullens,  the  ancient  DuUiuum,  was  seat  of 
a  viscountship  and  an  important  stronghold  in  the  middle  agea. 
Int475itwasbumtbyLouisXI.foropailysidingwith  the  house 
«f  Burgundy.  In  1595  it  was  besieged  and  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  was  restored  to  Fnnce  by  the  treaty  of  Vervins 
(1598). 

DOOLTON,  UR  BBNRT  (r8m-i897),  En^ish  inventor  and 
manufacturer  oi  i>ottery,  bom  in  Vauzhall  on  the  ssth  of  July 
i8so,  was  from  the  age  <rf  fifteen  activdy  employed  in  the  pottery 
works  of  his  father,  John  Doultoo,  at  Lambeth.  Oneofthefint 
results  of  his  many  experiments  was  the  production  of  good 
enamel  glazes.  In  1846  be  hiitiated  in  Lambeth  the  pipe  works, 
hi  wMch  he  superintended  the  manufacture  of  the  drainage  and 
sanitary  appliances  which  have  helped  to  make  the  firm  of 
DonltoD  famous.  .  In  1870  the  manufacture  of  "  Art  pottery." 
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ns  begun  at  Lambeth,  and  in  l<77  mria  were  opened  at 
Bnnlem,  where  almoet  naiy  variety  of  diina  and  porcelain,  as 
well  as  artistic  eaitlxBware,  lias  been  produced.  Works  have 
since  been  opened  at  Kewky  Segis,  Smetbwick,  St  Heieos, 
Paisley  and  Paris.  After  tlie  I^iis  exliibition  of  1878  Heniy 
Doultsn  was  made  a  dievalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1879 
the  "  Art  department "  was  instituted  in  the  Doulton  wodu, 
giving  employment  to  both  male  and  female  artists,  amongst 
whom  such  workers  as  George  Tinwotth  and  the  Misses  Barlow 
have  obtained  a  reputation  outside  their  immediate  qiliece.    In 

1887  Doulton  recelvaj  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  a  few  years 
bter  was  awarded  the  Albert  medal  by  the  Society  ol  Arts.'  He 
married  in  1849  the  daughter  of  Mr  J.  L.  Keanalqr;  she  died  in 
1888.  Sir  Henry  Doulton  took  an  active  interest,  as  almooer, 
in  St  Tbomas's  hoapitaL  ._He  died  in  London  on  the  tSth^of 
November  1897.  "  _    .  

OOUmB.  PAUL  (t8jp\  ),  French  politician,  was  ban  at 
Anrillac.  He  studied  lawandmadehtsdibut  in  politicsasci^ if 
taUntt  to  Floquet,  when  president  of  the  chamber  in  1885.    In 

1888  he  was  dected  Radical  deputy  for  the  department  of  the 
Aisne.  Defeated  in  the  general  elections  of  September  1889,  he 
was  elected  again  in  i8«o  by  the  arrondissemcnt  of  Auzetre.  As 
minister  of  finance  in  the  Bourgeois  cabinet  (from  the  3rd  of 
November  1845  to  the  sist  of  April  1896)  he  tried  without  suc- 
cess to  introduce  an  income-tax.  In  January  1897  he  becasoc 
govcmor  of  Indo-China,  wfaeie  he  carried  out  important  public 
work*.  In  t9oa  be  returned  to  Ranee  and  was  elected  by  Laon 
10  the  chamber  aa  a  KadicsL  He  refused,  however,  to  support  the 
Combes  ministry,  and  fonned  a  Radical  dissident  group,  which 
grew  in  strength  and  eventually  caused  the  fsll  of  the  ministry. 
Doumer  became  a  prominent  penooage  in  Paris  and  was  elected 
president  of  tlie  chamber  hi  January  1905,  being  re-dected  in 
January  1906.  Attbepreudcntialelectiottaf  the  17th  of  January 
1906  be  was  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  H.  Falliirei  and  obtained 
only  371  votes  against  449;  and  the  new  chamber  passed  him 
over  as  its  new  president  in  favour  of  Henri  Brisaon.  As  an 
author  he  is  known  by  his  VlaithCUHt  franfiust  (1904),  and  Lt 
Utn  i*  nafilt  (1906). 

OOUIilC.  BBNt  (i86»-''  ;,  Firach 'critic  and  man  of  letters, 
«ras  bom  in  Paris,  and  after  a  dirningwishfd  career  at  the  Scale 
Notmale  began  to  teach  rhetwic  at  the  ColMge  Stanislas.  Hewaa 
a  contributor  to  the  Momlcm,  the  /Mraof  da  DUaU  and  the 
Xnu*  Mtue,  but  was  best  known  as  the  independent  and  un- 
comptomising  literary  critic  of  the  Xeuu  ia  Dtmx  iltnia.  His 
works  include  :  ^tmnls  fkisUnn.  UMnin  (1888);  Portraila 
i'lcrittiiu  (1891);  DtStriitilism  (1893);  Scritains i'aigmr- 
flati  (1894);  jSlMbt  mr  la  IHUnUur*  frantaist  (5  vols.,  1896- 
190$);  Let  Jtwus  (1896);  Etsttis  mr  U  lUHn  cmiemporam 
(1897) ;  La  Htmma  tt  la  iita  A>  XIX' sUd*  (1903) ;  and  an 
edition  of  the  UUra  fEMn  i  Lamarlitu  (190$). 

DOnn,  a  police  bur^  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  8]  m.  N.W. 
of  Stirling  by  the  Caledonian  railway. '  Pop.  (1901)  93a  It  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Teith,  here  crossed  by  the  bridge 
built  in  tS3S  by  Robert  Spittal.  taUor  to  James  IV.  The  town 
was  once  famous  for  its  pistols  and  sporrans  (as  the  parses  worn 
with  the  kUt  are  called),  iriiich  were  in  great  rsqiiest  by  the 
Tl«imr»»ii  M  tli«  Hijhljnii.  Douuc  Csstk,  now  in  ruins,  occupies 
a  «^^»™n««n«<iin  position  on  the  Teith,  at  the  point  vdiete  it  is 
Joined  by  the  Ardoch.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  built  by 
Murdoch,  tndduke  of  Albany  (d.  1415),  and  was  sometimes  a 
residence  of  the  sovereigns,  among  them  James  V.  and  Queen 
Mary.  A  nephew  of  Rob  Roy  held  it  for  Prince  Charlie,  and  it 
figures  in  Scott's  Waverley.  It  belongs  to  the  earl  of  Moray 
(Murray),  who  derives  from  it  his  title  of  Lo(d  Doune,  and  was  the 
home  of  James  Stewart,  the  "  bonnie  eari  "  of  Moray,  murdered  at 
Donilmstle  in  Fife  by  the  eari  of  Huntly  (159a).  The  braes  of 
Doune  lie  to  the  ncftb^rest  of  the  town  and  extend  towards  Uam 
Var.  Deanstaa(pop.6sa),tm.S.W.of I>oune,ontherightb*nk 
of  the  Teith,  was  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  Janes  Smith  (1789- 
1850),  the  agricultural  engineer,  who  was  also  manager  of  the 
cotton  mills  established  there  in  1785.  On  his  farm  Smith  carried 
.out  his  apcrimcat*  in  jlecp.and  theipugb  draining,  aild  also 


hrvented  a  reaping  nicUae,  the  subaafl  plou^  and  numeroot 
other  valuable  appliances. 

OOURO  (Span.  Diun,  PMt.  Dtun,  anc  Duritu),  a  river  of 
the  Iberian  PenbsufaL  The  Dooro  rises  south  of  the  Siena  de 
la  Demanda,  hi  the  Pica  de  Urbkn,  an  isolated  mountain  maaa 
7389  ft.  high.  It  describes  a  wide  curve  eastwards  past  Soria, 
then  flows  westward  across  the  Castilian  table-land,  passing 
south  of  ValladoUd,  with  Toro  and  Zamota  00  its  ri^t  bank; 
then  from  a  point  3nL  E.  of  Paradella  to  Batca  d'Alva  it  flows 
south-west  and  forma  the  frontier  between  Spain  and  Portugal 
for  65  m.  It  rrosiiii  Portugal  hi  a  westerly  direction  through  a 
narrow  and  tortuous  bed,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  3  m.  below 
Oporto  at  Sio  JSao  da  Fas.  Tile  kagth  ct  the  Dooro,  wUdi  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  IbeiiaB  river  encept  the  T)uu*  and 
Guadiana,  b  probably  about  485  m.;  but  competent  aatborities 
diSer  widely  in  their  estinatcs,  the  ortremes  given  being  4SO  and 
507  m.  In  Spain  the  Donro  receives  from  the  ri^t  the  riven 
Pisnerga,  Valdemduey  andEsla,and  from  the  left  several  small 
streams  which  drain  the  Sierra  Guadarrsma,  besides  the  mce 
important  rivets  Adaja,  Tonnes  and  Yeltes;  hi  Portugal  it 
receives  the  Agueda,  Cta  and  Paiva  from  the  left,  and  the  Sabor, 
Tfla  and  Tamega  from  the  right.  The  area  drained  by  the  Douro 
and  its  tributaries  is  upwards  of  37,Soo  sq.  m.,  and  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  vast  plateau  of  Old  Caatile,  between  the  water- 
sheds of  the  Cantabrian  Mountains,  on  tlie  north,  and  the 
Guadanama,  Credos,  Gata  and  EstreUa  ranges,  on  the  south.' 
The  lower  stream  is  beset  with  numerous  r^ids,  called  ponies^ 
and  is  subject  to  swift  and  violent  inundations.  On  this  account 
navigation  ia  attwwlfd  with  difficulties  and  risks  between  its 
mouth  and  Barca  d'Alva;  but  a  railway,  running  for  the  most 
partaking  the  right  hank,  skirts  the  river  dtuing  the  greater  part 
of  its  course  through  PortugaL  The  mouth  of  the  river  Is  partly 
blacked  by  a  sandy  bar;  only  ships  of  light  draught  can  enter, 
while  those  of  greater  burden  arc  accommodated  at  the  harbour 
of  LeizOes,  an  artificial  basin  constructed  alxnt  3  m.  N.  Onits 
way  through  Portugal  the  Douro  traverses  the  Pais  do  Vinhq, 
one  of  th«  richest  wine-pradudng  territories  in  the  world;  large 
quantities  of  wine  ate  conveyed  to  Oporto  in  sailing  boats.  The 
Douro  yields  an  abundance  of  fish,  especially  trout,  shad  and 
lampreys. 

OOaSOnOOnU,  apparently  the  native  name  (perhaps  derived 
bom  their  cries)  of  a  small  group  of  American  monkeys  ranging 
faooi  Nicaragua  to  Amaxonia  and  eastern  Peru,  and  forming  the 
genus  NycHtilktau.  In  addition  to  the  abaoioe  of  ptchoisile 
power  in  their  tails,  dourouooulis,  also  known  as  night-apes,  are 
djstingiiishiid  by  their  large  eyes,  the  sockets  of  which  occupy 
neariy  the  whole  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  skull,  the  partition 
between  the  noatrils  being  hi  consequence  narrower  than  usuaL 
The  eats  are  short,  and  the  hair  itnind  the  eyes  forms  a  disk. 
Douroucoulis  live  in  parties,  and  are  purely  nocturnal,  sleeping 
during  the  day  in  hollow  trees^  and  coming  out  at  nlgk  t  to  feed  on 
insects  and  fnits,  when  they  utter  pierdng  cat-like  screams. 

DOnSA.  JANUS  [Jan  van  der^  Does),  lord  of  Nootdwyck 
(1545-1604),  Dutch  statesman,  historian,  poet  and  philologist, 
and  the  heroic  defender  of  Leiden,  was  bom  at  Noordwydc,  in 
theprovinccof  Holland,  onthe6th.of  December  1545.  He  began 
Us  studies  at  Lier  in  Biabant,  became  a  pupil  of  Henry  Junius 
at  Delft  in  1560,  and  then  passed  on  in  succession  to  Louvain, 
Oooai  and  hris.  Here  he  studied  Greek  under  Piecie  Dorat,' 
professor  at  the  CoUige  Royal,  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
chancellor  L'HApital,  Tumebus,  Ronsatd  and  other  eminent 
men.  On  his  return  in  ts65  be  married  Elizabeth  van  Zuylrn^j 
His  name  stands  in  the  list  of  nobles  who  in  that  year  fonned  ft 
league  against  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  any  active  part  inpuUicaflain  till  1571,  when  he  was  sent 
as  a  member  of  an  embiasy  to  England.  He  was  not,  however, 
at  first  very  eager  to  commit  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  William 
the  Silent,  prince  «(  Orange,  but  having  once  chosen  bis  sid<^ 
he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  atruggle  for  fraedom 
faoB  the  Spanish  yoke,  Fortunately  for  Leiden  he  was  residing 
in  the  town  at  the  time  of  the  famous  siege.  He  held  no  post  ia 
the  fovenmeiit.  but  in  the  hour  of  need  he,  though  not  trained  to 
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■.took  the  commamloC  a  company  of  tnwpe.  Hii  f caihtmca 
■ad  unshaken  resolution  bad  no  small  influence  in  encoaraging 
the  legenti  and  the  citizens  to  prolong  the  defence.  On  the 
foundation  of  the  nnivetsity  of  Leiden  by  wnUam  the  Silent, 
Doom  was  appointed  fiist  curator,  and  be  held  this  office  for 
nearly  thirty  yean.  Tbrougji  his  friendships  with  foreign  sfholarB 
be  drew  to  l«iden  many  illustrious  teachen  and  profeasofs. 
After  the  assassination  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in  1584,  Doosa 
undertook  a  priva'te  journey  to  England  to  try  and  peisuada 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  support  the  cause  of  the  slates,  and  in  1 585  he 
went  at  the  head  of  a  formal  embassy  for  the  same  purpose. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  archivti  of 
Holland  (refufersieetter  ton  HoUamT),  and  the  opportunities  thus 
afforded  him  of  historical  research  he  turned  to  good  account. 
He  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  AU  his  sons  acquired 
a  reputation  for  learning,  but  two  of  them  died  before  their 
father.  Dousa  was  author  of  several  volumes  of  Latin  verse 
and  of  philological  commentaries  on  Horace,  Plautns,  Catullus 
and  other  Latin  poets.  His  princ^Ml  work  is  the  Amub  if 
HMand,  which  first  appeared  in  a  metrical  form  in  iS99,aad 
was  published  in  prose  under  the  title  of  BaUuiat  HoUandiatque 
annalts  In  1601.  Dousa  also  took  part  as  editor  or  contributor 
in  various  other  publications.  He  died  at  Nooidwyck  on  the 
Stb  of  October  1604,  and  was  interred  at  the  Hague ;  but  no 
monument  was  erected  to  bis  memory  till  1792,  when  one  of  his 
dcKcndants  placed  a  tomb  to  his  honour  in  the  church  of 
Noordwyck.  There  are  good  portraits  of  the  Great  Dousa,  as  he 
is  often  called,  by  Visscher  and  Houbraken. 

DOUVILLE,  JBAN  BAFTI8TB  (l^<Hi-t»i^),  TnoA  traveller, 
was  bom  at  Hambye,  in  the  department  of  Manche.  Having  at 
an  eariy  age  inherited  a  fortune,  he  decided  to  gratify  his  taste 
for  foreign  travel.  According  to  his  own  profession  he  visited 
India,  Kashmir,  Khonsan,  Persia,  Asia  Minor  and  many  parts 
of  Europe.  In  i8>6  he  went  to  South  America,  and  in  1817  left 
Brazil  for  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  west  ooast  of  Africa, 
where  his  presence  in  March  1828  is  proved  by  the  mention 
madf  of  him  in  letters  of  Castillo  Branco,  the  govcmor^general 
of  Loanda.  In  May  iSji  he  reappeared  in  France,  claiming  to 
have  pushed  his  explorations  into  the  very  heart  of  central  Africa. 
His  story  was  readily  accepted  by  the  Soditi  de  Gtographie  of 
Paris,  which  hastened  to  recognize  his  services  by  assignhig  him 
the  great  gold  medal,  and  appointing  him  their  secretary  for  the 
year  183s.  On  the  publication  of  his  narrative,  Vtyaft  au  Cmje 
(f  dttHS  FinUruur  dt  FAfriqnt  IqHinotiah,  which  occupied  three 
volumes  and  was  accompanied  by  an  dabotate  atlas,  public 
enthusiasm  tan  high.  Before  the  year  r83>  was  out,  however, 
it  was  established  that  Douville's  Yayage  was  romance  and  not 
verity.  He  had  probably  been  inspired  by  the  appearance  of 
Rent  CaiUi£'s  account  of  his  journey  to  Timbuktu,  and  wished 
to  obtain  a  share  of  the  fame  attaching  to  African  explorers. 
Douvflle  tried  vainly  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  story  in  Ua 
tX^ttiu  (1839),  and  Traile  mots  de  ma  vie,  <m  quiiae  mms  maul  et 
fto'ine  m«f>  ofrh  mm  Kjage  on  Cmto  D833).  HUe  Audran,  a 
lady  to  whom  he  was  about  to  be  married,  committed  soidde 
from  grief  at  the  disgrace;  and  the  adventurer  withdrew  in  1833 
to  Biaal,  and  proceeded  to  make  explorations  in  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon.  According  to  Dr  G.  Gardner,  in  his  Trateb  in  lit 
Interior  of  Brail  (1846),  he  was  murdered  in  1837  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sbo  Francisco  for  charging  too  high  for  his  medical 
assistance:'  ronvflle  may  wdl  have  explored  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Angola,  and  Sir  Richard  Burton  maintained  that  the 
Frenchman's  descriptions  of  the  country  of  the  Congo  were  life- 
like; that  his  observations  on  the  anthropology,  ceremonies, 
customs  and  maladies  of  the  people  were  remarkably  accurate; 
and  that  even  the  native  words  toed  in  bis  narrative  were  "  for 
the  most  part  given  with  unusual  correctness."  It  has  been 
shown,  however,  that  the  chief  source  o(  Douville's  inspiration 
was  a  number  of  unpublished  Portuguese  manuscripts  to  which 
he  had  access. 

DOOV  (or  Dow),  QBRHARO  (r6r3-i68o),  Dutdi  painter, 
was  bom  at  Leiden  on  the  7th  of  April  r6r3.  His  first  Instructor 
Id  drawing  and  desifn  was  Bartholomew  Dolendo,  an  engraver; 


and  he  afterwards  leaned  the  art  of  gfaar-pauiting  under  Peter 
Kouwhoom.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  a  pupil  o( 
Rembrandt,  with  whom  he  continued  for  tiiree  years.  From  the 
great  master  of  the  Flemish  sciiool  he  acquired  his  skill  in  colour- 
ing, and  in  the  more  subtle  effects  tt  chiaroacuro;  and  the  style 
of  Rembrandt  is  reflected  in  several  of  Us  earlier  pittuns,  notably 
in  a  portrait  of  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  In  the  Bridge- 
water  Bouse  gallery,  and  in  (he  "  Blind  Tobit  gomg  to  meet  his 
Son,"  at  Wardoor  Castk^  At  a  comparatively  eariy  point  in  his 
career,  however,  he  had  formed  a  manner  of  his  own  distinct 
from,  and  indeed  in  some  respects  antagonistic  to,  that  of  hb 
master.  Gifted  with  unusual  dearaeas  of  vision  and  precision 
of  manipuUtioni  he  cultivated  a  minute  and  elaborate  style  of 
treatment ;  and  probably  few  painters  ever  spent  more  time  and 
pains  on  all  the  details  of  their  pictures  down  to  the  most  triviaL 
He  is  said  to  liave  spent  five  days  in  painting  a  hand;  and  his 
work  was  so  fine  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  manufacture  his 
ownbruslies.  Notwithstanding  the  minuteness  of  his  touch,  how- 
ever, the  general  effect  was  hannonkius  and  free  from  stiffness, 
and  his  colour  was  always  admirably  fresh  and  transparent.  He 
was  fond  of  representing  subjects  in  lantern  or  candle  li^t,  the 
effects  of  which  he  reproduced  with  a  fideUty  and  skill  which  no 
other  master  has  equalled.  He  frequently  painted  by  the  aid  of 
a  concave  mirror,  and  to  obtain  exactness  looked  at  his  subject 
through  a  frame  msscd  with  squares  of  silk  thread.  Hisprat^ce 
as  a  portrait  painter,  which  was  at  first  considerable,  gndnafiy 
dectined,  sitters  being  unwilling  to  ghre  him  the  time  that  he 
deemed  necessary.  His  pictures  were  always  small  in  size, 
and  represented  chiefly  subjects  in  stiU  life.  Upwards  of  »o 
an  attributed  to  him,  and  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  most 
of  the  great  public  collections  of  Europe^  Hb  cMef-J'mmre  it 
generally  considered  to  be  the  "  Woman  sick  of  the  Drxipsy,"  in 
the  Louvre.  The  "Evening  School,"  in  the  Amsterdam  gallery, 
is  the  best  example  of  the  candlelight  Acnes  in  which  heezcelled. 
In  the  National  Gallery,  London,  favourable  specimens  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  "  Poulterer's  Shop,"  and  a  portrait  of  himsdf. 
Douw's  picttnes  brodght  high  prices,  and  it  is  said  tiiat  President 
Van  Spiring  of  the  Hague  paid  him  1000  florins  a  year  simply 
for  the  right  of  pre.c|nptidn.  Douw  died  in  i68ok  His  most 
celebrated  pupQ  was  Francis  Mieris 

DO  V&  a  liver  of  England,  tributary  to  the  Ttent,  iis!i«  in  Aze 
Edge,  Detbyihire,  and  through  almost  its  entire  course  forming 
the  boundary  of  that  county  with  Staffordshire.  In  its  upper 
course  it  traverses  a  fine  narrow  valley,  where  the  limestone  hills 
exhibit  many  picturesque. cliffs,  guUies  and  caves.  Dovedale, 
that  part  of  the  viUey  which  lies  between  Dove  Holes  and 
Thorpe  Cloud  (or  with  a  wider  significance  between  the  towns  of 
Hartington  and  Ashbourne),  is  especially  famoys.  Below  Thorpe 
Qoud  the  Dove  recdves  on  the  west  the  waters  of  the  Manifold, 
which,  like  its  tributary  tiie  Hampa,  and  other  streams  in  the 
limestone  district,  has  part  of  its  course  bekw  ground.  Near  the 
village  of  Rocester  the  Chumet  joins  tbe  Dove  on  the  west,  and 
then  the  course  of  the  main  stream,  hitherto  southerly,  bends 
neariy  easterly  on  passing  Uttoxeter,  and,  winding  through  a 
widening  valley,  joins  the  Trent  at  Newton  Solney,  a  short 
distance  bdow  BurtOtt.on-Trent.  The  length  of  the  valley  b 
about  40  m.  and  the  total  fall  of  the  river  about  1450  ft.  The 
Dove  b  well  known  for  its  trout-fishing,  and  the  portion  of  the 
upper  valley  called  Beicsford  Dale,  below  Hartington,  has  a 
special  interest  for  fishermen  through  its  associations  with  Izaak 
Walton  and  hb  friend  Charies  Cotton,  whose  fishing-house  stands 
near  the  Pike  Pool,  a  reach  of  the  rivet  with  a  lofty  rock  rising 
from  its  centre. 

DOVE  (Dutch  Aryse,  Dan.  due.  Ice.  dttfa,  Ger.  Tanbe),  a 
name  most  commonly  applied  by  omithok^ts  to  the  smaller 
members  of  the  group  of  birds  usually  called  pigeons  (Columbae); 
but  no  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  pigeons  and 
doves,  and  in  general  literature  the  two  words  an  used  almost 
indifferently,  while  no  one  spedes  can  be  pointed  out  to  which 
the  word  dove,  taken  alone,  seems  to  be  absolutely  proper.  Tbe 
largest  of  the  gi^oupto  which  tbe  name  b  applicable  b  perhaps 
the  ting-dove,  or  wood-pigeon,  also  called  in  many  parts  of 
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Britain  cuhat  ud  queat  (Cohmii  fJambm,  Unn.),  a  vciy 
common  bird  tlirouf^unit  the  British  Islands  and  mott  parts 
of  Eutope.  It  assodatei  in  winter  in  larfe  flochs,  the  numben 
of  which  (owing  partly  to  the  destruction  of  predaceous  ammal*, 
but  still  more  to  the  modem  system  of  agriculture,  and  the 
growth  of  plantations  in  many  districts  that  were  before  treeless) 
have  increased  enormously.  In  former  days,  when  the  breadth  of 
land  in  Britain  mider  green  crops  was  comparatively  small,  these 
bird*  found  little  food  ia  the  dead  season,  and  this  scarcity  was  a 
natural  check  on  their  superabundance.  But  since  the  extended 
cultivation  of  turnips  and  plants  of  similar  use  the  case  is  altered, 
and  perhapa  at  no  time  a  the  year  has  provender  became  more 
plentiful  than  in  winter.  The  ting-dove  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  other  European  ipedes  by  it*  larger  aixe,  and 
especially  by  the  white  spot  on  cither  side  of  its  neck,  forming  a 
nearly  cont&inou*  "  ring,"  whence  the  bird  takes  it*  name,  and 
the  large  white  patches  in  it*  wings,  whidi  ate  very  conapicuou* 
in  flight.  It  breed*  several  times  in  the  jrear,  making  for  ita  nest 
a  alight  platform  of  sticks  on  the  horixootal  bough  of  a  tree,  and 
hying  therein  two  egg> — which,  a*  in  all  the  Ccbnubttt,  an  white. 

It  is  semi-domestic  in  the  London  parka,         

*  The  stock-dove  (C.  aemas  of  moat  authors)  i*  a  amallet  species, 
with  many  of  the  haUts  of  the  former,  but  breeding  by  preference 
in  the  stocks  of  hollow  tiee*  or  in  nbbit-holca.  It  is  darker  in 
colour  than  the  ting-dove,  without  any  white  on  its  neck  or 
wings,  and  is  much  less  common  and  more  locally  distributed. 

The  rock-do  ve  (C.  f  mo,  Tcmm.)  much  resembles  the  stock-dove, 
but  is  of  a  lif^ter  colouii  with  two  black  bars  on  ita  wings,  and  a 
white  rump.  In  its  wild  state  it  haunts  moat  of  the  rocky  part* 
of  the  coast  of  Europe,  from  the  Faeroes  to  the  Cydades,  and, 
seldom  going  inland,  is  comparatively  rare.  Yet,  as  it  is  without 
contradiction  the  pareatpstem  of  all  British  domestic  pigeons,  ita 
numbers  must  far  exceed  those  of  both  the  former  put  together. 
In  Egypt  and  various  part*  of  Asia  it  i*  represented  by  what 
Charles  Darwin  haa  caUed  "  wild  races,"  which  are  commonly 
accounted  good  "  species  "  (C.  sMmperi,  C.  afi/tii,  C.  iattnudia, 
C.  Ituconola,  and  so  forth),  thou^  they  differ  from  one  another 
far  less  than  do  nearly  all  the  domestic  forms,  of  which  more  than 
150  kind*  that  "  breed  true,"  and  have  been  separately  named, 
arc  known  to  exist.  Very  many  of  these,  if  found  wild,  would 
have  "Unquestionably  been  ranked  by  the  best  ornithologists 
■a  diitinct "  species  "  and  several  of  them  would  as  undoubtedly 
have  been  placed  in  different  genera.  These  Various  breeds  are 
Tlinri'**^  by  Darwin '  In/mr  groups  aa  follow*: — 

Caovr  I.,  composed  of  a  riaffe  Race,  that  of  the  "  Pouters," 
having  the  gullet  of  great  aiie,  barely  Kparated  frofn  the  crop,  and 
often  inflated,  the  body  and  legs  ekiiuated,  and  a  moderate  bJU. 
The  moat  atianiHy  marked  sub-race,  the  Imprated  E»iluk  PoaUr, 
is  coAsidered  to  oe  the  most  distinct  of  all  domesticated  ptgeons. 
I  Group  II.  includes  three  Races: — (i)  "Carriers,"  with  a  long 
pointed  bill,  the  eyes  surrounded  by  much  bare  skia,  and  the  neck 
and  body  mudi  elongated:  (>)  "  Runts,"  with  a  k>ng,  maaive  bill, 
and  the  body  of  great  siae;  and  (3)  "  Barbs,"  with  a  iboct,  broad 
bill,  much  bare  sun  round  the  eyes,  and  the  sldn  over  the  nostrils 
swollen.  Of  the  first  four  and  of  the  second  five  sub-races  are  dis- 
tinguished. 

Caoup  III.  is  confessedly  artificial,  and  to  it  arc  usM^ned  fim 
Races: — (l)  "  Fan-tails,"  remarkable  lor  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  their  tails,  which  nuw  consist  of  a>  many  as  forty-two 
rectrices  in  place  ol  the  ordinary  twelve:  (2)  "  Turbits '  and 
"  Owls,"  with  the  feathers  of  the  throat  divervi  ng,  and  a  short  thick 
bill;  d)  "Tumblers,"  possessing  the  marvellous  habit  of  tumbling 
backwards  during  flight,  or,  in  some  breeds,  eve  n  on  the  ground,  and 
Wving  a  short,  coniral  bill;  (4)  "  Frill-backs,"  in  which  the  feathers 
are  reversed ;  and  (5)  "  Jacobins,"  with  the  feathers  of  the  neck 
forming  a  hood,  ana  the  wings  and  tail  long. 

Gaour  IV.  greatly  resembles  the  normal  form,  and  comprise* 
Inn  Races: — (t)  "  Trumpeters,"  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  at  the  base 
of  the  neck  curling  forward,  the  face  much  feathered,  and  a  very 
peculiar  voice,  and  (1)  Pigeons  scarcely  differing  in  structure  from 
the  wild  stock. 


Besides  these  some  three  or  four  other  little-known  breeds  exist, 
and  the  whole  number  of  breeds  and  sub-breeds  almost  defies 
computation.    The  difference  between  them  ia  in  many  cases  far 

■  TTuVanaHtn  tf  Animate  atid  Plaide  mitt  Dametlicalicn  (Londoo, 
.ISM),  vol.  i.  fp.  iji-aaf. 


from  bdng  lupetfidal,  for  Darwin  has  shown  that  there  i*  scarcely 
any  part  of  the  skeleton  vrhich  is  constant,  and  the  modificationa 
that  have  been  effected  in  the  proportions  of  the  head  and  sternal 
apparatus  are  very  remarkable.  Yet  the  pcoof  that  all  these 
different  birds  have  descended  from  one  ^iMnmon  stock  i*  neariy 
certain.  Here  tbeici*  no  need  to  pdnt  out  It*  bearing  upon  the 
theory  of  natural  selection.  The  antiquity  of  some  of  these 
breeds  is  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  subject,  nor  is  the  use 
to  which  one  at  least  of  them  has  long  been  applied.  The  dove 
from  the  earliest  period  in  history  has  been  associated  with  the 
idea  of  a  messenger  (Genesis  viii.  8-11),  and  the  employment 
of  pigeon*  in  that  capacity,  developed  sucoessivdy  by  Gicek*, 
Romui*,  Mussulmans  and  Christian*,  ha*  come  down  to  modero 
time*. 

The  various  foreign  q>ecies,  if  not  truly  bebnging  to  the  genus 
Cohimia,  are  barely  separable  therefrom.  Of  these  example* 
may  be  found  in  the  Indian,  Ethiopian  and  Neotropical  region*^ 
Iimumerable  other  form*  entitled  to  the  name  of  "  dove ''  aiq 
to  be  found  in  almoat  every  part  of  the  wodd,  and  nowhere  more 
abundantly  than  in  the  Australian  Region.  A.  R.  Wallace  (/U>i 
1865,  pp.  36$-40o)  oonaiden  that  they  attain  their  maximuip 
devel(q>ment  in  the  Papuan  Subregion,  where,  though  the  land 
area  ia  less  than  one-sixth  that  of  Europe,  more  than  a  quarter  of 
all  the  spede*  (some  500  in  niunber)  known  to  exist  are  found— ' 
owing,  he  suggests,  to  the  absence  of  forest-haunting  and  fruit> 
eating  mammsU,  which  are  in  most  dsaci  destructive  to  eggs 
also. 

To  a  small  group  of  birds  the  name  dove  is,  however,  especially 
applicable  in  common  parlance.  This  ia  the  group  contafning 
the  turtle-doves — the  time-honoured  emblem  of  tendeinew 
and  conjugal  love.  The  common  turtle-dove  of  Europe  ( Turlur 
amrUue)  is  one  of  those  spede*  which  are  gradually  extendin( 
thdrarea.  In  England,  in  the  i8th  century,  it  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly,  if  not  sotely,  known  in  the  southern  and  western  counties. 
Though  in  the  character  of  a  straggler  only,  it  now  reaches  the 
extreme  north  of  Scotland,  and  is  perhaps  nowhere  more 
abundant  than  in  many  of  the  midland  and  eastern  counties  ol 
England.  On  the  continent  «f  Europe  the  same  thing  has  beat 
observed,  thou|^  indeed  not  so  defiaitdy;  and  this  specie*  has 
appearedaaacaaualvisitorwithintbeArcticCircle.  Its  graceful 
form' and  the  delicate  harmony  of  it*  inodc*t  colouring  ate  pro- 
verbial. Tbe  spede*  is  migratory,  leachingEurope  late  in  April 
and  retiring  in  September.  Another  spedes,  and  one  perhaps 
better  known  fiom  bdng  commonly  kept  in  confinement,  is 
that  called  by  many  the  collared  or  Barlnry  dove  (T.  rwmat) 
— the  second  English  name  probably  indicating  that  it  was  by 
way  of  the  Barbery  coast  that  it  was  brought  to  EngUuuL 
Thi*  it  distinguished  by  its  cream-coloured  plumage  and  black 
necklace.  (A.N.) 

DOVBR,  OBOROB  JAHEB  WXLBORB  AOAR-BLUS,  Baiom 
(i  797-1833),  English  man  of  letters,  bom  on  the  14th  of  Januaiy 
1797,  was  the  only  son  of  the  snd  Viscount  Clifden.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
In  1818  he  was  returned  t9  pariiament  as  member  for  Heytesbury. 
He  afterwards  represented  Seaford  (1820),  Ludgetshall  (1826) 
and  Okehampton  (1830).  He  seconded  Canning's  motion  in 
i8»  for  a  bill  to  relieve  ibt  disabilities  of  Roman  Catholic  peers, 
and  coniistently  supported  liberal  prindples.  In  party  politics, 
however,  he  took  little  interest,  but  he  zealously  advocated  in 
parliament  and  elsewhere  that  atate  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  cause  of  literature  and  the  fine  art*.  Ini8>4hewas 
the  leading  promoter  of  the  grant  of  £57,000  for  tbe  purchase  (rf 
John  Julius  Angeistdn'*  collection  of  pictures,  which  formed  the 
touitdatioa  of  the  National  Gallery.  On  the  formation  of  Lord 
Grey's  administration,  in  November  1830,  he  was  appointed  chief 
commissioner  of  wood*  and  forests,  but  was  compelled  by  delicate 
health  to  resign  it  after  two  months'  occupancy.  In  June  1831, 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  he  was  laised  to  the  House  oi 
Lords,  receiving  an  English  peerage  v-ilh  the  title  of  Baron  Dover. 
He  wa*  president  (1833)  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  a 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum  and  of  the  National  Gallery,  and 
a  fniimitsionfr  of  puUicitcotdi.  _  Be  died  oa  tbe  lotb  ol  Jvlf 
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Plate  I. 


Rock  Dove  or  Blue  Rock  Pigeon,  Columba  livia. 


Stock  Dove,  Columba  oenos. 


American  Wild  Carrier  Pigeon,                                        Ring  Dove  or  Wood  Pigeon, 
Eclopisles  migralorius.                                                        Columba  palumbus. 
(After  the  coloured  drawings  by  Mme.  Knip  (Pauline  de  Courcelles),  painter  to  the  Empress  Marie  Lou)' 
in  Les  Pigeons.    Text  by  C.  J.  Themminck,  Paris,  1811.)        "C>'~ 


Plate  II. 


DOVE 


Nicobar  Pigeon,  Caloenas  nicobarka. 
(After  Mme.  Knip,  as  above.) 


Crowned  Pigeon,  Gotira  coronata. 
(After  Mme.  Knip,  as  above.) 


Photographs  of  two  typical  pedigree  Homing  or  Racing  Pigeons,  colours  black  and  blue  chequer,  bred  and 
shown  by  Frederick  Romer,  Esq.,  prize-winners  in  races  from  France  to  England. 

Br  pcrmiMloo  of  the  proptieum  of  the  SmeiMf  Pitttn. 
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DOVER,  EARL  OF— DOVER 
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1833.  Lord  Dover's  works  are  chiefly  historical,  and  include 
The  True  History  of  the  Iron  Mask,  extracted  from  Documents  in 
Th€  French  Archives  (1826),  Inquiries  respecting  the  Character  of 
Ctarenidon  (1827),  and  a  Life  of  Frederick  11.  (1831).  He  also 
edited  the  Ellis  Correspondence  (1829)  and  Waipole's  Letters  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann  (1833). 

DOVER.  HENRY  JERMYN.  Earl  07  (c.  1636-1708),  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  of  Rushbrokc,  Suffolk,  elder 
brother  of  Henry  Jermyn,  earl  of  St  Albans  (?.».)•  Jermyn 
surpassed  his  uncle,  St  Albans,  in  reputation  for  profligacy, 
figuring  frequently  as  "  the  little  Jermyn  "  in  the  Crammont 
Memoirs,  as.  the  lover  of  Lady  Castlemaine,  Lady  Shrewsbury, 
Miss  Jennings  and  other  beauties  of  the  court  of  Charles  IL 
He  was  also  a  noted  duellist  and  a  lifelong  gambler.  While  the 
court  was  in  exile,  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  household  of  the  duke 
of  York,  to  whom  he  became  master  of  the  horse  at  the  Restora- 
tion. Being  a  Roman  Catholic  he  enjoyed  a  position  of  influence 
with  James  II.,  who  on  his  accession  raised  Jermyn  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Dover  in  1685,  and  appointed  him  lieutenant-general  of 
the  royal  guard  in  1686.  At  the  Rex'olution,  Dover  adhered  to 
James,  whom  he  followed  abroad,  and  in  July  1689  the  deposed 
sovereign  created  him  Baron  Jermyn  of  Royston,  Baron  Ipswich, 
Viscount  Chcveley  and  carl  of  Dover;  these  honours  being  among 
the  '*  Jacobite  peerages  "  which  were  not  recognized  by  the 
English  government,  though  Jermyn  became  generally  known  as 
the  earl  of  Dover.  He  commanded  a  troop  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne;  but  shortly  afterwards  made  his  submission  to  William 
III.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Thomas  as  3rd  Baron  Jermyn  of 
St  Edmundsbury  in  i703,anddicdin  1708.  As  he  left  no  children 
by  his  wife,  Judith,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Foley,  of  Badley, 
Suffolk,  his  titles  became  extinct  at  his  death. 

Sec  Samuel  Pepys.  Diary,  edited  by  H.  B.  Wheatley,  9  vols. 
(I^ndon,  1893);  Anthony  l^amilton,  Memoirs  of  Crammont  (Bohn 
edition,  London,  1846);  J.  S.  Clarke.  Life  of  James  II.,  1  vols. 
(London,  1816);  Narcissus  Luttrell,  Brief  Relation  of  State  Affairs 
1678-j^  14.6  vols.  {Oxiord,  1857). 

DOVER.  ROBERT  (1575-1641),  English  captain  and  attorney, 
is  known  as  the  founder  and  director  for  many  years  of  the 
"  Coiswold  Games,"  which  he  originated  as  a  protest  against 
the  growing  Puritanism  of  the  day.  These  sports,  which  were 
referred  to  by  contemporary  writers  as  "  Mr  Robert  Dover's 
Olimpick  Games  upon  the  Cotswold  Hills,"  consisted  of  cudgel- 
playing,  wrestling,  running  at  the  quintain,  jumping,  casting  the 
bar  and  hammer,  hand-ball,  gymnastics,  rural  dances  and  games 
and  horse-racing,  the  winners  in  which  received  valuable  prizes. 
They  continued  from  about  the  year  1604'  until  three  years 
after  the  death  of  Dover,  which  took  place  in  1641.  They  were 
revived  for  a  brief  period  in  the  reign  of  Charles "U. 

DOVER*  the  capital  of  Delaware,  U.S.A.,  and  the  county  seat 
of  Kent  county,  on  the  St  Jones  River,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state/about  48  m.  S.  of  Wilmington  and  about  9  ni-  from  Delaware 
Bay.  Pop.  (1890)  3061;  (1900)  3329  (772  negroes);  (1910)3720. 
Dover  is  served  by  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington 
railway  (Pennsylvania  system).  The  state  house,  built  about 
1722  for  a  court  house,  was  remodelled  for  its  present  purpose 
in  X791;  it  contains  the  state  library,  which  in  1908  had  about 
50,000  bound  volumes.  Dover  is  the  seat  of  the  Wilmington 
Conference  Academy  (Methodist  Episcopal);  and  about  2  m.  N. 
is  the  state  college  for  coloured  students  (co-educational;  opened 
in  1892),  an  agricultural  and  manual  training  school.  The 
surrounding  country  is  largely  devoted  to  the  raising  of  small 
fruit.  Among  the  manufactures  are  canned  fruit  and  meat 
(especially  poultry),  timber,  machine  shop  products,  baskets  and 
crates,  and  silk.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  171 7;  in  1777  it 
replaced  New  Castle  as  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  In  1829  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  town.  Dover  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
American  patriot,  Caesar  Rodney  (1728-1784),  whose  home  near 
Dover  ts  still  standing. 

DOVER,  a  seaport  and  qiunidpal  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Kent,  England,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  76  m.  E.S.E.  of 
London  by  the  South-Eastem  &  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  (1891) 
33>503:  (1901)  41,794.    It  is  ftituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 


stream,  the  Dour,  whose  valley  here  breaches  ihc  high  chalk  clilfs 
which  fringe  the  coast  on  either  hand.  It  is  an  exceptionally 
healthy  locality,  and  the  steep  shore  and  open  downs  make  it 
an  agreeable  summer  resort.  The  better  residential  quarters  lie 
along  the  seaboard  and  on  the  higher  groui.d,  notably  on  a  western 
spur  of  the  Castle  Hill.  The  dominant  object  of  the  place  is  the 
castle,  on  the  east  height,  375  ft.  above  sea-level,  between  which 
and  the  batteries  on  the  western  heights  lies  the  old  town.  The 
castle  occupies  a  space  of  35  acres.  Within  its  precincts  are  a 
Roman  pharos  or  lighthouse,  still  exhibiting  the  Roman  masonry; 
the  ancient  fortress  church  (St  Mary  In  Castro);  some  remains  of 
the  Saxon  fort;  and  the  maLSsive  keep  and  subsidiary  defences 
.(such  as  the  Constable's,  Avranche's,  and  other  towers)  of  the 
Norman  building.  The  church,  substantially  unaltered,  forms  an 
almost  unique  Christian  relic.  It  has  been  called  Roman,  but  is 
later.  It  is  cruciform  in  shape,  and  the  walls  are  built  mainly  of 
flint,  but  janibs  and  arches  are  formed  of  Roman  bricks.  At  the 
end  of  the  12th  century  it  was  remodelled  and  given  an  Early 
English  character.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  it  was 
dismantled  and  turned  into  a  storehouse;  and  so  continued  until 
1863,  when,  having  been  restored  by  Sir  G.  0.  Scott,  it  was  again 
opened  for  divine  service,  and  is  now  the  chapel  of  the  castle 
garrison. 

The  view  from  the  castle  keep  includes  on  a  clear  day  the  line 
of  cliffs  from  Folkestone  to  Ramsgate  on  the  one  side,  and  from 
Boulogne  to  Gravelineson  the  other  sideof  the  strait.  The  cliffs 
are  honeycombed  in  all  directions  with  military  works.  They 
are  covered  by  modem  works  on  the  north  side  known  as  Fort 
Burgoyne,  and  additional  works  extend  eastwards  towards  St 
Margaret's  Bay.  The  western  heights,  where  is  the  foundation 
of  another  Roman  lighthouse,  form  a  further  circuit  of  fortifica- 
tions. They  are  still  more  elevated  than  the  castle.  A  military 
shaft,  locally  known  as  the  Corkscrew  Staircase,  affords  com- 
munication between  the  barracks  and  the  town.  Remains  were 
discovered  here  in  1854  of  a  round  church  of  the  Templars  (Holy 
Sepulchre),  32  ft.  in  diameter;  the  church,  doubtless,  in  which 
King  John  made  his  submission  to  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  1213. 
Archcliffe  Fort  lies  to  the  south-west  of  old  Dover.  There  may 
further  be  mentioned  the  remnant  of  the  Saxon  collegiate  church 
of  the  canons  of  St  Martin,  and  the  parish  church  of  St  Mary  the 
Virgin.  This  last  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1843-1844,  but 
preserves  the  three  bays  of  the  Saxon  church,  with  its  western 
narthex,  on  which  was  superimposed  the  Norman  tower,  which 
presents  its  rich  front  to  the  street.  The  rest  of  the  church  is 
mainly  Norman  and  Early  English.  A  later  Norman  church 
stands  under  the  Castle  Hill,  but  its  parochial  status  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  modern  church  of  St  James. 

The  remains  of  the  splendid  foundation  of  St  Martin's  priory, 
of  the  1 2th  century,  include  the  great  gate,  the  house  refectory, 
with  campanile,  and  the  spacious  strangers'  refectory,  now  incor- 
porated in  Dover  College.  The  college  of  St  Martin  for  twenty-two 
secular  canons,  which  had  been  established  in  the  castle  in  696, 
was  removed  into  the  town  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century, 
and  in  1 139  became  a  Benedictine  priory  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
thai  at  Canterbury,  to  which  see  the  lands  are  still  attached.  The 
interior  of  the  refectory  is  very  fine.  In  High  Street  may  be  seen 
the  noble  hall  and  truncated  fabric  of  the  Maison  Dieu  founded  by 
Hubert  de  Burgh  in  the  13th  century  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims 
of  all  nations.  From  the  time  of  Henry  VTII.  to  1 830  it  was  used 
as  a  crown  victualling  office,  but  was  subsequently  purchased  by 
the  corporation  and  adapted  as  a  town  haU.  The  new  town  hall 
adjoining  the  old  hall  of  the  Maison  Dieu  was  opened  in  1883. 
The  museum  (1849)  contains  an  interesting  collection  of  local 
antiquities  and  a  natural  history  collection. 

Among  various  charitable  institutions  are  the  National  Sailors' 
Home  and  the  Gordon  Boys'  and  Victoria  Seaside  Orphanages. 
B^des  the  church  of  St  James,  mentioned  above,  other  modern 
churches  are  those  of  HolyTrinityand  Christ  church, and  further 
up  the  valley  there  are  the  parish  churches  of  Charlton  (originally 
Norman)  and  Buckland  (Early  English).  Among  educational 
establishments  is  Dover  College,  occupying  the  site  and  remaining 
buildings  of  St  Martin's  priory,  with  additional  modern  buildinits. 
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DOVER 


'  It  WM  iutituted  io  1S71,  aad  <dac*tct  aboot  »o  boys.    Thae 
it  a  Mpuale  junior  (cbool. 

Dover  is  Uw  only  one  of  the  Cinque  PorU  which  is  still  a  great 
port.  It  is  one  o(  the  principal  ports  for  passenger  communica- 
lions  across  the  Channel,  steamers  connecting  it  with  Calais  and 
Ostend.  The  Admiralty  pier  was  begun  in  1S47  and  practically 
completed  to  a  length  of  about  1000  ft.  in  i8;i.  In  1888  the 
gales  of  Wellington  dock  were  widened  to  admit  a  Urger  type 
of  Channel  steamers;  new  coal  stores  were  erected  on  the 
Northampton  quay;  the  slipway  was  lengthened  40  ft.,  and 
widened  for  the  reception  of  vessels  up  to  800  tons.  In  1S91  it 
was  resolved  to  construct  a  new  commercial  harbour  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  about  £700,000.  Begun  in  1893,  the  works 
included  the  construction  of  an  east  pier  ("  Prince  of  Wales's 
Pier  "),  running  parallel  to  the  general  direction  of  the  Admiralty 
pier  arid  in  conjunction  with  it  enclosing  an  area  of  sheltered  water 
amounting  to  seventy-five  acres.  This  pier  was  completed  in  190a. 
A  railway  line  connected  with  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham 
system  runs  to  its  bead,  and  in  July  1903  it  was  brought  into  use 
for  the  embarcation  of  passengers  by  transatlantic  liners.  In 
1896  and  subsequent  years  funds  were  voted  by  parliament  for 
the  construction  of  an  artificial  harbour  for  naval  purposes,  having 
an  area  of  610  acres,  of  which  333  acres  were  to  have  a  depth  of 
not  less  than  30  ft.  at  low  water.  The  scheme  comprised  three 
enclosing  breakwaters — on  the  west  an  extension  o(  the  Admiralty 
pier  in  a  south-easterly  direction  for  a  length  of  3000  ft;  on  the 
south  an  isolated  breakwater,  4100  ft.  long,  curving  round  shore- 
ward at  its  eastern  end  to  accord  with  the  direction  of  the  third 
breakwater;  on  the  east,  which  runs  out  from  the  shore  in  a 
southerly  direction  for  a  length  of  3310  ft.  These  three  break- 
waters, with  a  united  length  of  rather  more  than  i]  m.,  are  each 
built  of  massive  concrete  blocks  in  the  form  of  a  practically 
vertical  wall  founded  on  the  solid  chalk  and  rising  to  a  quay  level 
of  10  ft.  above  high  water.  Two  entrances,  one  800  ft.  and  the 
other  600  ft.  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  about  seven  fathoms  at 
low  water,  are  situated  at  either  end  of  the  detached  break- 
water. The  plan  also  included  the  reclamation  of  the  foreshore 
at  tne  foot  of  the  cliffs,  between  the  castle  jetty  and  the  root 
of  the  eastern  breakwater,  by  means  of  a  massive  sea-wall.  The 
construction  of  three  powerful  forts  was  undertaken  in  defence 
of  the  harbour,  which  was  opened  in  1909. 

Besides  the  mail  service  and  harbour  trade,  Dover  has  a  trade 
in  shipbuilding,  timber,  tope  and  sail  making,  and  ships'  stores. 
Dover  is  a  suffragan  bishopric  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury. 
The  parb'amcntary  borough  returns  one  member.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  six  aldennen  and  eighteen  oouncillots. 
Area,  3036  acres. 

H«<ory.— Dover  (Dutris)  was  one  of  the  ports  for  continentsl 
traffic  in  Jloman  times.  In  the  4th  century  it  was  guarded  by 
a  fort  lying  down  near  the  harbour,  and  forming  part  of  the 
defences  of  the  Saxon  shore  (LUus  SaxmicHm).  As  a  Cinque 
Port,  Dover  (Dofra,  Dovorra)  had  to  contribute  twenty  of  the 
quota  of  ships  furnished  by  those  ports;  in  return  for  this  service 
a  charter  of  liberties  was  granted  to  the  ports  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  making  the  townsmen  quit  of  shires  and  hundreds, 
with  the  right  to  be  impleaded  only  at  Shepway,  and  other 
privileges,  which  were  confirmed  by  subsequent  kings,  with 
additions,  down  to  James  II.  During  the  middle  ages  Dover 
Castle  was  an  object  of  contention  both  in  dviL  wars  and  foreign 
invasions,  and  was  considered  the  key  10  England;  the  constable 
of  the  castle,  who  from  the  r«gn  of  John  was  appointed  by  the 
crown,  was  also  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  castle  was 
successfully  defended  in  I3t6  against  the  French  under  the 
dauphin  Louis  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  who  was  also  the  founder  of 
the  Maison  Dieu  established  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims. 
The  title  of  mayor  as  chief  municipal  officer  first  occurs  about  the 
middle  ot  the  13th  century,  when  the  town  was  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  twelve  jurats.  The  Cinque  Ports  were  first  represented 
in  the  paHiament  of  1365;  Dover  returned  two  members  until 
1885  when  the  number  was  reduced  to  one.  In  1685  Char)es  II. 
confirmed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dover  a  fair  beginning  on  the  nth 
of  November,  which  had  been  held  of  old  in  the  town,  and  granted 


two  otheis  on  the  ajrd  and  S4th  of  April  aitd  the  3sili  and  sAtb 
of  September.  -.- 

After  the  decay  of  Ricbborough  harbour  the  passage  from 
Dover  to  Whitsand,  and  later  to  Calais,  became  the  accustomed 
route  to  France,  and  by  a  statute  of  1465  no  one  might  ship  for 
Calais  except  at  Dover.  The  guardians  of  the  harbour  were 
incorporated  by  James  I.  in  1607. 

See  S.  P.  H.  Statham,  Hislory  of  Ike  CaHU,  Temi  and  Part  of 
Doner  (London,  1899);  and  Doeer  Charters  and  other  DoamenU 
(London,  r903}. 

Battle  01  Dovek 

This  famous  and  important  naval  victory  was  won  off  the  town 
of  Dover  by  the  ships  of  the  Cinque  Ports  on  the  3rst  of  August 
I3t7,  during  the  minority  of  King  Henry  III.  The  batons,  who 
were  in  arms  against  his  father  King  John,  had  called  Louis,  son 
of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  the  French,  to  their  aid.  Having 
been  recently  defeated  in  Lincoln,  they  were  hard  pressed,  and 
reinforcements  weresent  to  them  from  Calais  in  a  fleet  commanded 
by  a  pirate  and  mercenary  soldier  called  Eustace  the  Monk.  His 
real  name  is  unceruin.  but  according  to  the  chronicle  of  Lanercost 
it  was  Matthew.  He  passed  the  Straits  of  Dover  with  a  numerous 
fiotilla  laden  with  military  machines  and  stores,  and  also  carrying 
many  knights  and  soldiers.  The  Monk's  fleet  was  seen  from 
Dover,  where  the  regent,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  lay  with  a  tuival  force 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  said  to  have  been  very  small.  Sixteen 
vessels  of  large  size  for  the  time,  and  a  number  of  smaller  craft,  is 
said  to  have  been  their  total  strength.  But  medieval  estimates 
of  numbers  are  never  to  be  trusted,  and  the  strength  of  the  Cinque 
Port  squadron  was  probably  diminished  to  exalt  the  national 
glory.  It  put  to  sea,  and  by  hugging  the  wind  gained  the  weather 
gage  of  the  French  adventurer.  Eustace  is  said  to  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  they  meant  to  attack  Calais  in  hit 
absence,  and  to  have  derided  them  because  he  had  left  the  town 
well  guanled.  When  they  were  to  windward  of  his  fleet  the  Cinque 
Port  ships  bore  down  on  the  enemy.  As  they  approached  they 
threw  unslaked  lime  in  the  air  and  the  wind  blew  it  in  the  facet 
of  the  Frendi.  Thit  form  of  attack,  and  the  flints  of  arrows 
discharged  by  the  English  (which  flew  with  the  wind),  produced 
confusion  in  the  crowded  benches  of  the  French  vessds,  which 
in  most  cases  must  have  been  little  more  than  open  boats.  It  is 
further  said  that  in  some  cases  at  least  the  English  vessels  were 
"  bearded,"  that  is  to  say,  strengthened  by  iron  bands  across  the 
bows  for  ranmiing,  and  that  they  sank  many  of  the  French.  The 
^onk  was  certainly  defeated,  and  his  fleet  was  entirsly^cattered, 
sunk  or  taken.  His  own  vessel  was  captured.  Eustace,  who  had 
concealed  himself  hi  the  bilge,  was  dragged  out.  In  answer  to  bit 
appeals  for  quarter  and  promises  to  pay  ransom,  he  was  told  by 
Richard,  the  bastard  son  of  King  John,  that  be  was  a  traitor  who 
would  not  be  allowed  to  deceive  more  men.  His  head  was  struck 
off  by  Richard,  and  was  sent  round  the  ports  on  a  pike.  The 
Cinque  Port  seamen  returned  in  triumph,  towing  their  prizes, 
after  throwing  the  common  soldiers  overboard,  and  taking  the 
knights  to  ransom  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age. 

The  political  importance  of  the  battle  was  very  great,  for  it 
gave  the  death-blow  to  the  cause  of  the  barons  who  supported 
Louis,  and  it  fixed  Henry  III.  on  the  throne.  But  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  Monk  was  widely  regarded  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  a 
victory  over  the  powers  of  evil.  The  man  became  within  a  few 
years  after  his  death  the  hero  of  many  legends  of  piracy  and 
necronuncy.  It  was  said  that  after  leaving  the  cloister  he  studied 
the  Uack  art  io  Toledo,  which  had  a  great  reputation  in  the  middle 
ages  as  a  school  of  witchcraft.  A  French  poem  written  seemingly 
within  a  generation  after  his  death  represents  him  as  a  vizard. 
In  a  prose  lurrative  discovered  and  printed  by  M.  Francisque 
Michel,  it  is  said  that  he  made  his  ship  invisible  by  magic  spells. 
A  brother  wizard  in  the  English  fleet,  by  name  Stephen  Ctabbe, 
detected  him  while  he  was  invisible  to  others.  "The  bold  tnd 
patriotic  Crabbe  contrived  to  board  the  bewitched  flagship,  and 
was  ieen  apparently  laying  about  him  with  an  axe  on  the  water— 
which  the  spectators  took  to  be  a  proof  either  that  he  was  mad.  Of 
that  this  was  the  devil  in  his  shape.  At  last  he  struck  off  lb* 
bead  of  Euttace,  upon  which  the  spell  was  broken,  and  (be  ship 
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•ppeared.  Crabbewutora  topieces — presumably  by  the  familiar 
spirits  of  the  Monk — and  the  fragments  were  scattered  over  the 
water.  Saint  Bartholomew,  whose  feast  is  on  the  >  ist  of  August, 
came  to  encourage  the  English  by  his  presence  and  his  voice. 

Ascertainable  fact  concerning  Eustace  b  less  picturesque,  but 
enough  is  known  to  show  that  he  was  an  adventurous  and 
unscrupulous  scoundrel.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  monk,  and  left 
the  cloister  to  claim  an  inheritance  from  the  count  of  Boulogne. 
Not  having  received  satisfaction  he  became  a  freebooter  on  land 
and  sea,  and  mercenary  soldier.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Pipe,  Patent  and  Close  Rolls.  For  a  lime  he  served  King 
John,  but  when  the  king  made  friends  with  the  count  of  Boulogne, 
he  fled  abroad,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  French  prince  Louis 
and  his  father  PhiUp  Augustus.  Chroniclers  lavish  on  him  the 
titles  of  "  archipirata,"  "  vir  flagitiosissimus  et  nequissimus," 
and  poets  made  him  an  associate  of  the  deviL 

The  evidence  cooceming  Eustace  is  collected  by  Hcrren  Wendeltn 
Foster  and  Johann  Trait,  in  their  edition  of  the  French  poem 

•*  iin— t- :..  ••    /u-ii.     .a-.\       c t &| I k.i.   c!.    id 


*  Wistasse  le'moine' 


See  for  the  battle  Sir  N. 


(Halle,   1891). 
Harris  Nicolas,  Hipory  of  the  Royal  Navy  (London,'  1S47}. 

DOVER,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Strafford  county,  New 
Hampshire,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Cochecho river, at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion, 10  m.  N.W.  of  Portsmouth.  Pop.  (1890)  ia,;9o;  (1900) 
13,307,  of  whom  3298  were  foreign-bom;  (igio  census) 
13,147.  Land  area,  }6-4  sq.  m.  It  is  at  the  intersection  of  two 
branches  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway,  and  is  served  by  several 
tnterurban  electric  lines.  The  street  plan  Is  irregular.  Dover 
has  a  fine  city  hall  of  red  brick  and  freestone;  a  public  library 
containing  (1907)  34,00a  volumes;  the  Wentworth  hospital;  the 
Went  worth  home  foi  the  aged  ;'a  children's  and  an  orphans'  home. 
The  Strafford  Savings  Bank  is  said  to  be  the  largest  .and  oldest 
javings  institution  in  the  stale.  Dover  has  long  had  a  considerable 
commerce,  both  by  rail  and.  by  water,  that  byXwatcr  being  chiefly  ' 


In  coal  and  building  materials.  The  navigation  of  the  Cochecho 
river  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  Federal  government,  at  a 
cost  between  1829  and  1907  of  about  $300,000,  and  in  1909  there 
was  a  navigable  channel,  60-75  ft-  wide  and  7  ft.  deep  at  mean  low 
water,  from  Dover  to  the  mouth  of  the  river;  the  mean  range 
of  tides  is  6-8  ft.  The  Cochecho  river  falls  31J  ft.  within  the 
city  limits  and  furnishes  water-power  for  faaories;  among  the 
manufactures  are  textiles,  boots  and  shoes,  leather  belting,  sash, 
doors  and  bh'nds,  carriages,  machinery  and  bricks.  In  1905 
Dover  ranked  fourth  among  the  manufacturing  cities  of  the  state, 
and  first  in  manufactures  of  woollens;  the  value  of  the  city's 
total  factory  product  in  that  year  was  $6,042,901.  Dover  is  one 
of  the  two  oldest  cities  in  the  state.  In  May  1613  a  settlement 
was  established  by  Edward  Hilton  on  Dover  Point,  about  5  m. 
S.E.  of  the  Cochecho  Falls;  the  present  name  was  adopted  in 
1639,  and  with  the  development  of  manufacttiring  and  trading 
interests  the  population  gradually  removed  nearer  the  falk; 
Hilton  and  his  followers  were  Anglicans,  but  in  1633  they  were 
joined  by  several  Puritan  families  under  Captain  Thomas  Wigpn, 
who  settled  on  Dover  Neck  (i  m.  above  Dover  Point),  which  for 
100  years  was  the  business  centre  of  the  town.  As  the  settlement 
was  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  any  province,  and  as  trouble  arose 
between  the  two  sects,  a  plantation  covenant  was  drawn  up  ami 
signed  in  1640  by  forty-one  of  the  inhabitants.  Dissensions, 
however,  continued,  and  In  1641,  by  the  will  of  the  majority, 
Dover  passed  under  th.;  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  and  so 
remained  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  town,  between  1675  and 
■72s,  suffered  greatly  from  Indian  attacks,  particulariy  from  that 
of  the  28th  of  June  T689  at  Cochecho  Falls.  Dover  was  first 
chartered  as  a  city  in  iSjj.  Within  the  original  territory  of  the 
town  were  included  Neuington,  set  off  in  1713,  Somersw9rlh 
(1729),  Durham  (1732),  Medbuty  (1755),  l.ce,set  off  from  Durham 
in  i;M.  and  RoUinsford,  set  off  from  Somersworth  in  i849- 
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See  Jenniy  Bellnup.  BUterf  ef  Stm  Hampskire  (Phnadelphia. 

K 84^1793);  and  Rev.  Dr  A.  H.  Quint's  Historical  Mtmonnia  0/ 
rians  and  places  in  OU  DtHr,  NM.,  edited  by  John  Scale* 
(Dover,  1900). 

DOVBB,  a  town  of  Honis  county,  New  Jersey,  U^.A.,  on  the 
Rockanay  river  and  the  Mortu  canal,  about  40  m.  by  nil  W.N.W. 
of  Hoboken.  Pop.  (1900)  5938,  of  whom  94;  were  foreign-bom; 
(1905)  6jS3;  (1910)  7468.  The  area  of  the  town  is  1-73  sq.  m. 
Dover  is  at  the  junction  of  the  main  line  and  the  Morris  le  Essex 
division  of  tlie  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  railway 
(which  has  laije  repair  shops  here) ,  and  is  also  served  by  the  High 
Bridge  branch  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  and  by  an  electric 
line  connecting  with  neighbouring  towns.  The  town  is  situated 
about  570  ft.  above  sea-level.  Building  stone,  used  extensively 
for  railway  bridges,  and  iron  ore  abound  in  the  vidoity.  The 
river  furnishes  good  water-power,  and  the  town  ba*  various 
manufactures,  including  stoves  and  ranges,  boilen,  bar  iron, 
rivets,  steel  castings,  rock  drills,  air  compressors,  silk  hose  and 
underwear,  organzine  or  thrown  silk,  and  overalls.  The  water- 
works are  owned  by  the  town,  water  being  obtained  from  wells 
varying  in  depth  from  193  to  213  ft.  Dover  was  settled  as  early 
as  1748,  and  was  separated  fiom  Randolph  township  and 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1869. 

DOVBRCOURT,  a  watering-place  in  the  Harwich  parliamentary 
division  of  Essex,  England,  immediately  S.W.  of  Harwich,  with 
a  station  between  Parkcston  Qatiy  and  Harwich  town  on  the 
Great  Eastern  railway,  70  m.  N.E.  by  E.  from  London.  Pop. 
(igoi)  3894.  The  esplanade  and  sea-wall  front  the  North  Sea, 
and  there  is  a  fine  expanse  of  sand  affording  good  bathing.  There 
is  also  a  chalybeate  spa.  The  scenery  of  the  neighbouring 
Orwell  and  Stour  estuaries  is  pleasant.  The  church,  which  stands 
inland  in  the  old  village  distinguished  as  Upper  Dovercourt,  is 
Early  English  and  later;  it  formerly  possessed  a  miiai^ous 
rood  which  became  an  object  of  pilgrimage  of  wide  repute.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  stolen  and  burnt  in  1532,  three  of  the  four 
thieves  being  subsequently  taken  and  hanged. 

DOW.  LORENZO  (1777-1834),  American  preacher,  noted  for 
his  eccentricities  <>t  dress  and  manner,  was  bom  at  Coventry, 
Connecticut,  on  the  i6th  of  October  1777.  He  was  much  troubled 
in  his  youth  by  reUgious  perplexities,  but  ultimately  joined  the 
Methodists,  and  ini  798  was  appointed  a  preachee"  on  trial "  in  a 
New  York  circuit.  In  the  following  year,  however,  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  preached  as  a  missionary  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
and  thereafter  was  never  connected  officially  with  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  though  he  remained  essentially  a 
Methodist  in  doctrine.  Everywhere,  in  America  and  Great 
Britain,  be  attracted  great  crowds  to  hear  and  see  him,  and  he  was 
often  persecuted  as  well  as  admired.  In  1805  be  visited  England, 
introduced  the  system  of  camp  meetings,  and  thus  led  the  way 
to  the  formation  of  the  ^mitive  Methodist  Society.  Dow's 
enthusiasm  sustained  him  through  the  incessant  labours  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  during  which  he  preached  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  His  later  efforts  were  directed  chiefly  against 
the  Jesuits;  indeed  he  was  in  general  a  vigorous  opponent  of 
Roman  Catholicism.  He  died  in  Georgetown,  District  of 
Columbia,  on  the  2nd  of  February  1834.  Among  his  publications 
are:  Poltmkal  Works  (1814);  TMt  Siraitter  w  Charltslon,  m 
tit  Trial  and  Canjtssion  a]  Loraao  D<nt  (1822) ;  i<  Sluirt  Account 
oj  a  Long  Tratd;  with  Beauties  0]  Wesley  (1823);  and  the 
History  of  a  Cotmofolile;  or  tit  Four  Volumes  of  tie  Ret. 
LoremaDow's  Journal,  coficenlralei  in  One,  eonloitiinf  Us  Ex- 
peritHCt  and  Trmds  from  CUldkood  to  1814  (1814;  many  later 
editions) ;  this  volume  also  contains  "  All  the  Polemical  Works 
of  Lorenzo."  The  edition  of  1854  was  entitled  Tit  Dealinis  «/ 
Cod,  Man,  and  lie  Detil  as  extmplijied  in  Iks  Life,  Experience 
and  Triads  of  Loreiaa  Daw. 

DOW,  URAL  (1804-1897),  American  temperance  reformer,  was 
bom  at  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  20th  of  March  1804.  His  parents 
were  (Quakers  and  he  was  educated  at  the  Friends'  School  in  New 
Be'dford,  Massachusetts.  He  subsequently  became  a  merchant 
in  his  native  dty  and  rose  to  a  position  of  importance  in  its 
business  and  political  life.     His  chief  interest,  however,  was  in 


the  temperance  question,  and  he  early  attracted  attention  as  an 
ardent  champion  of  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  He  drafted  the  drastic  Maine  prohibitory  law  of  1851. 
He  was  mayor  of  Portland  in  1^51  and  in  1855,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Maine  legislature  in  1858-1859.  Early  in  the  Civil  War 
he  became  colonel  of  the  13th  Maine  Volunteer  Infantry.  He 
served  in  General  B.  F.  Butler's  New  Orleans  expedition,  wu 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  April  1862,  and 
subsequently  commanded  for  •  time  the  department  of  Florida. 
He  was  twice  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Port  Hudson,  on  the  27th 
of  May  1863,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  remaining  eight  months  in 
Libby  and  otlier  prisons  before  he  was  exchanged.  After  the  war 
he  devoted  a  great  part  of  bis  time  and  energy  to  the  extension 
of  the  prohibition  movement  in  America  and  England.'  Through 
his  exertions  the  prohibitory  amendment  was  added  to  the  Maine 
constitution  in  1884.  In  1880  he  was  the  candidate  of  the 
National  Prohibition  Party,  for  president,  polling  10405  votes. 
He  died  at  Portland  on  the  2nd  of  October  1897. 

His  Ktminiscencts  were  published  at  Portland  in  1898. 

DOWAGER  (from  the  Old  Fr.  douagiere,  mod.  douairiire), 
strictly,  a  widow  in  the  enjoyment  of  dower.  "  Dowager  "  is 
also  applied  to  widows  of  high  rank  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  wives  of  their  sons,  as  queen-dowager,  dowager-duchess,  &c. 
The  title  was  first  used  in  England  of  (^herine  of  Aragon,  widow 
of  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  styled  princess  dowager  till 
her  marriage  with  Henry  VIII.  By  transference  the  word  is  used 
of  an  elderiy  lady. 

DOWDEN,  EDWARD  (1843-  ),  Irish  critic  and  poet,  son  o( 
John  Wheeler  Dowden,  merchant  and  landowner,  was  bom  at 
Cork  on  the  3rd  of  May  1843,  being  three  years  junior  to  his 
brother  John,  who  became  bishop  of  Edinburgh  in  1886.  His 
literary  tastes  were  shown  early,  in  a  series  of  essays  written  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  His  home  education  was  continued  at  Queen's 
College,  Cork,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  at  the  latter  uni- 
versity he  had  a  distinguished  career,  becoming  president  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  and  winning  the  vice-chancellor's  prize 
for  English  verse  and  prose,  and  the  first  senior  moderatorship 
in«thics  and  logic  -In  1867  he  was  elected  professor  of  oratory 
and  English  literature  in  Dublin  Univenity.  His  ficst  book, 
Skakcspeare,  kis  Mind  and  /4r<  (1875),  was  a  revision  of  a  course  of 
lectures,  and  made  him  widely  known  as  a  critic,  being  translated 
into  German  and  Russian;  and  his  Poems  (1876)  went  into  a 
second  edition.  HaShakespeare  Primer  (1877)  was  also  translated 
into  Italian  and  German.  In  1878  he  was  awarded  the 
Cunningham  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  "  for  his 
literary  writings,  especially  in  the  field  of  Shakespeariancritidsm." 
Later  works  by  him  in  this  field  were  his  Skakespeare's  Sonnets 
(t88i),  Passionate  Pilpim  (1883),  Introduction  to  Siakespeare 
(1893),  Hamfe/ (1899),  Xmuo  and /H/ie<(i90o),CymkfiiK  (1903), 
and  his  article  (Notimat  Kniea,  July  1902)  on  "  Shakespeare  as 
a  Man  of  Sdence,"  critidring  T.  E.  Webb's  UyslfryofWUliam 
Siakespeare.  His  critical  essays  "  Studies  in  Literature " 
(1878),  "  Transcripts  and  Studies  "  (1888),  "  New  Studies  in 
Literature  "  (1895)  showed  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  currents 
and  tendendes  of  thought  in  various  ages  and  countries;  but  it 
was  his  Life  of  Skdlty  (1S86)  that  made  him  best  known  to  the 
public  at  large.  In  190c  be  edited  an  edition  of  Shelley's  works. 
Other  books  by  him  which  indicate  his  interests  in  literature  an 
his  Soutiey  (in  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series,  1880), 
his  edition  of  Souliey^s  Correspondence  witi  Caroline  Bowles 
(t88i),  and  Select  Poems  of  Soiaiey  (i89s>,  his  Correspondence  of 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  (r888),  his  edition  of  Wordsworlk's  Poetical 
Works  (1892)  and  of  his  Lyrical  Ballads  (1890),  his  PrencA 
Revolution  and  Bnttisi  Literature  (ttgi;  lectures  given  at 
Princeton  University  in  1896),  History  of  Frenck  Literature  (tS<)j), 
Puritan  and  Anglican  (1900),  Rotert  Brornning  (1904)  and  MicM 
de  Montaigne  (1905).  His  devotion  to  Goethe  led  to  his  succeed- 
ing Max  Milllcr  in  1888  as  president  of  the  English  Goethe  Sodety. 
In  1889  he  became  the  first  Taylorian  lecturer  at  Oxford,  and 
from  1892  to  1896  was  Clark  lecturer  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  To  his  sagadty  in  research  are  due,  among  other 
mattery  of  literary  interest,  the  first   account  of  CariyI*'* 
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'Leetnni  on  perio(k  of  Eunpean  culture  ";  the  identifiritlaa 
of  Shelley  a*  the  author  of  a  review  (in  The  Crilkal  Raitm  of 
December  1814)  of  a  Idat  romance  by  Hogg;  descnpdon  of 
SheUey't "  Philoaophkal  View  of  Reform  ";  a  MS.  diary  of  Fabre 
O'EgliLntine;  and  a  record  by  Dr  Wilhelm  Weiaieobom  of 
Coetlw'*  last  days  aod  death.  He  also  discovered  a  "Nanative 
of  a  PiisoDer  of  War  under  Napoleon  "  (published  in  Blackwtafi 
JUatahu),  an  unknown  pamphlet  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  some 
unpublishedvritings  of  Hayley  relating  to  Cowper,  and  s  unique 
copy  (d  the  Talts  of  Terror.  His  wide  sympathies  and  scholaijy 
methods  made  h^  influence  on  criticism  both  sound  and 
stimulating,  and  his  own  ideals  are  well  described  in  his  essay  on 
"  The  Interpretation  of  Literature "  in  his  Trmucripls  end 
Studies.  As  commissioner  of  education  in  Ireland  (i8g6-igoi), 
trustee  of  the  National  Library  of  Ireland,  secretary  of  the  Irish 
liberal  Union  and  vice-president  of  the  Irish  Unionist  Alliance, 
be  enforced  his  view  that  literature  should  not  be  divorced  from 
practical  life.  He  married  twice,  first  Ci8£6)  Mary  Gierke,  and 
secondly  (1895)  Eliiabeth  Dickinson  West,  daughter  of  the  dean 
of  St  Patrick's. 

DOWDESWBU,  WILUAM  (1721-177S).  English  poUtidan. 
was  a  son  of  William  DowdesweU  of  Pull  Court,  Bushley, 
Worcestershire,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  at  the  university  of  Leiden.  He 
became  member  of  parliament  for  the  family  borough  of 
Tewkesbury  in  1747,  retaining  this  scat  until  1754,  and  from  1761 
until  his  death  be  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  Worcester- 
shire. Becoming  prominent  among  the  Whigs,  DowdesweU  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1 765  under  the  marquess  of 
Kockingham,  and  his  short  tenure  of  this  position  appears  to  have 
been  asuccessf ul  one,  he4>cing  in Lecky's  words  "a  good  financier, 
but  nothing  more."  To  the  general  astonishment  he  refused  to 
abandon  his  friends  and  to  take  office  under  Lord  Ch&tham,  who 
succeeded  Rockingham  in  August  1766.  DowdesweU  then  led 
the  Rockingham  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  taking  an 
active  part  in  debate  until  his  death  at  Nice  on  the  6th  of 
February  1775.  The  highly  eulogistic  epitaph  on  his  monument 
at  Bushley  was  written  by  Edmund  Burke. 

DOWBB  (through  the  Old  Fr.  douaire  from  lateLatifstoriKm, 
<'lassi''ftl  Lat.  dot,  dowry),  in  law,  the  life  interest  of  the  widow  in  a 
third  part  of  her  husband's  lands.  There  were  originaUy  five 
kinds  of  dower:  (i)  at  common  law;  (2)  by  custom;  (j)  ad  ostium 
ealtsiac,  or  at  the  chureh  porch;  (4)  ex  ossemu  fatris;  (5)  de  la 
plus  belle.  The  last  was  a  conveyance  of  tenure  by  knight 
service,  and  was  abolished  in  r66o,  by  the  act  which  did  away 
with  old  tenures.  Dower  ad  ostium  ecdtsiat,  by  which  the 
bride  was  dowered  a£  the  church  porch  (where  all  marriages 
used  formerly  to  take  place),  and  dower  ex  assensu  patris, 
by  the  father  of  the  bridegraQ;n,  though  long  obsolete,  were 
formally  abolished  by  the  Dower  Act  1834.  Dower  is  governed 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  so  far  as  women  married  after  the  ist  of 
January  1834  are  concerned,  by  the  Dower  Act  1834,  and  under  it 
only  attaches  on  the  husband's  death  to  the  lands  which  he 
actuaUy  possessed  for  an  estate  of  inheritance  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  It  must  be  claimed  within  twelve  years  of  the  time  of  its 
accrual,  but  only  six  years'  arrears  are  recoverable.  The  wife  is 
also  entitled  to  dower  out  of  equitable  estates,  but  joint  estates 
are  exempt.  By  the  act  the  wife's  dower  is  placed  completely 
under  her  husband's  control.  It  docs  not  attach  to  any  land 
actually  disposed  of  by  him-io  his  lifetime  or  by  his  wiU,  nor  to  any 
land  from  which  he  has  declared  by  deed  his  wife  shaU  not  be 
entitled  to  dower.  He  may  also  defeat  her  right,  either  as  to  any 
particular  land  or  to  aU  his  lands,  by  a  declaration  in  his  wiU; 
while  it  is  subject  to  all  the  deceased  husband's  debts  and 
contracts,  and  to  any  partial  estates  which  he  may  have  created 
during  his  Ufe  or  by  his  wiU.  A  widow  tenant  in  dower  may  make 
leases  for  twenty-one  years  under  the  Settled  Estates  Act  1878. 
Free-bench  is  an  analogous  right  in  regard  to  copyhold  land;  it 
does  not  faO  within  the  Dower  Act  1834,  and  varies  with  the 
custom  of  each  manor.  At  common  law,  and  prior  to  the  act  of 
1834,  dower  was  of  a  very  different  nature.  The  wife's  right 
attached,  wbUe  the  husband  was  still  living,  t*  any  land  whenaf 


he  was  soleiy  seised  in  pameaaon  (ezdudtng  eqtdtaUe  and  joint 
estates)  for  an  estate  of  inheritance  at  any  time  during  the 
continuance  of  the  marriage,  provided  that  any  child  the  wife 
might,  have  had  could  have  been  heir  to  the  same,  even  though 
■0  child  was  actuaUy  bom.  When  once  this  right  had  attached 
it  adhered  to  the  lands,  notwithstanding  any  sale  or  devise  the 
l^usbaod  might  make;  nor  was  it  liable  for  his  debts.  In  this 
way  dower  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  free  alienation  of  land,  for  it 
was  necessary  for  a  husband  wishing  to  make  a  valid  conveyance 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  wife  releasing  bcr  right  to  dower. 
This  release  was  only  eOected  by  a  fine,  the  wife  being  separately 
eaaoiined.  Often,  by  reason  of  the  expense  involved,  the  wife's 
concurrence  was  not  obtained,  and  thus  the  title  of  the  purchaser 
was  defective  during  the  wife's  lifetime.  The  acceptance  of  a 
jointure  by  the  wife  before  marriage  was,  however,  destructive  of 
dower,  if  after  marriage  she  was  put  to  her  dection  between  it 
and  dower.  By  the  ingenuity  of  the  old  conveyancers,  devices, 
known  la  "  uses  to  bar  dower  "  (the  effect  of  which  was  that  the 
purchaser  never  had  at  any  time  an  estate  of  inheritance  ia 
possesaioa),  wine  found  to  prevent  dower  attaching  to  newly 
purchased  lands,  and  so  to  enable  the  owner  to  give  a  dear  title, 
without  the  need  of  the  wife's  concurrence,  in  the  event  of  hit 
wishing,  in  his  turn,  to  convey  the  land.  All  this  was,  however, 
swept  away  by  the  Dower  Act  1834,  and  a  purchaser  of  land  no 
longer  need  trouble  himself  to  inquire  whether  the  dower  of  the 
wife  of  the  vendor  has  been  barred,  or  to  insist  on  her  concurrence 
in  a  fine.  (H.  S.  S.) 

DOWIB.  JOHR  ALEXANDER  (1848-1907),  founder  of 
"  Zionism,"  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  and  went  as  a  boy  to  South 
Australia  with  his  parents.  He  returned  in  1868  to  study  for  the 
CongregationaUst  ministry  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  sub- 
sequently became  pastor  of  a  church  near  Sydney,  AustraUa, 
He  was  a  powerful  preacher,  and  later,  having  become  imbued 
with  belief  in  his  powers  as  a  healer  of  disease  by  prayer,  be 
obtained  suffident  foUowing  to  move  to  Mdbowne,  build  a 
tabernacle^  and  found  "1^  Divine  Healing  Association  of 
AustiaUa  and  New  Zealand."  In  1888  he  went  to  America, 
preaching  and  "  healing,"  and  in  spite  of  opposition  and  ridicule 
attracted  a  number  of  adherents.  In  1896  he  established  "  The 
Christian  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  in  Zion,"  with  himself  as 
"  First  Apostle  ";  and  in  1901,  with  money  libcraUy  contributed 
by  his  followers,  he  founded  Zion  Gty,  on  a  site  covering  about 
10  sq.  m.  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  with  a  central 
temple  for  the  Zionist  church.  In  1903  and  1904,  in  the  couise  of 
a  visit  to  the  branches  of  the  Zionist  movement  throughout  the 
worid,  he  appeared  in  London,  but  was  mobbed.  In  April  1906  a 
revolt  against  his  domination  took  place  in  Zion  City.  He  was 
charged  with  peculation  and  with  practising  polygamy,  and  was 
deposed,  with  the  assent  of  his  own  wife  and  son.  A  suit  brought 
by  him  in  the  United  States  district  court  to  recover  possession 
of  the  Zion  City  property,  valued  at  two  millions  sterling,  was 
imsuccessful,  and  his  defalcations  were  fuUy  proved.  Dowie  was 
now  broken  in  health  and  unmistakably  insane;  he  was  struck 
with  paralysis  and  graduaUy  becoming  weaker  died  in  Zion  City 
in  March  1907. 

DOWLAS,  the  name  given  to  a  plain  cloth,  similar  to  sheeting, 
but  usuaUy  coarser.  It  is  made  in  several  quaUties,  from  line 
warp  and  weft  to  two  warp  and  weft,  and  is  used  chiefly  for 
aprons,  pocketing,  soldiers'  gaiters,  h'm'ngs  and  ovcraUs.  The 
finer  makes  are  sometimes  made  into  shirts  for  workmen,  and 
occasionaUy  used  for  heavy  piUow-cases.  The  word  is  spelt  in 
many  different  ways,  but  the  above  is  the  common  way  of 
spdiing  adopted  in  factories,  and  it  appears  in  the  same  form  in 
Shakespeare's  First  Part  oj  Henry  IV.,  Act  III.  scene  3.  The 
modem  dowlas  is  a  good,  strong  and  closely  woven  linen  fabric. 

DOWN,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  occupying  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  island,  bounded  N. 
by  Co.  Antrim  and  Belfast  Lough,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Irish  Sea.  and 
W.  by  Co.  Armagh.  The  area  is  607, 916  acres,  or  nearly  95osq.  m. 
The  coast  line  is  indented  by  several  loughs  and  bays.  The  largest 
of  these  is  Strangford  Lough,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  studded  with 
ate  islets,  54  of  wUcb  have  names.    AU  are  well  wooded  or 
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rich  in  paMunge.  The  loogh  inns  tor  lo  m.  oorthwanb,  and 
the  andcat  casUes  and  rained  abbeys  on  some  of  the  islets  render 
tiie  scene  one  of  singular  interest  and  lieauty.  Fartlier  south 
Dundnim  Bay  forms  a  wider  expanse  of  water.  In  tlie  sontli- 
west  Cadingford  Lough  separates  tlie  county  from  Lontli. 
There  are  'no  lalus  of  impoctance.  Between  Slrangfoid  and 
Carlingfoid  loughs  tlie  county  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  tdift 
known  in  its  south-western  portion  as  tlie  Mosme  Mountains, 
which  give  rise  to  tlte  four  principal  rivers — the  Bann,  the  Lagan, 
tlie  Annadoy  and  the  I^ewty.  This  mass  includes,  several 
striking  peaks,  of  which  the  principal  is  Slisve  Doaard,  rising 
finely  direct  from  the  sea  to  a  lieight  of  1796  ft,  wUcb  is  exceeded 
in  Ireland  only  by  one  peak  in  the  Wicklow  range,  and  by  the 
higher  reelcs  in  Kilianiey.  Several  other  summits  exceed  '9000  ft. 
Holy  wells  and  mineral  springs  are  numerous  in  Co.  Down. 
Theaeareboth  chalybeate  and  sulphurous,  and  occur  at  Ardmillan, 
Granshaw,  Dttndonnell,Magheralin,  Dromore,  Newry,  Banbridge 
and  Ttcrkdiy.  Those  of  StraeD  near  Downpatrick  were  accred- 
ited with  miraculous  powers  by  the  natives  until  recent  times,  and 
religions  observances  of  an  extravagant  nature  took  place  there. 

Ctology, — The  foundatlonof  this  county  isSilurianrock  throughout, 
the  ilates  and  undstoncs  striking  as  a  whole  north-east,  but  giving 
rile  to  a  country  of  abundant  nnall  hills.  The  granite  that  appears 
along  the  same  axis  in  Armagh  continues  from  Newry  to  blieve 
CroM>,  fumishinK  an  excellent  building  stone.  South  of  it,  the 
Eocene  granite  oTthe  Moumes  forms  a  noup  of  rocky  summits,  set 
with  scarps  and  tors,  and  divided  by  noble  valleys,  which  are  not  yet 
choked  by  the  detritus  of  these  comparatively  youthful  mountains. 
Basalt  dykes  abound,  being  well  seen  alon  the  coast  south  of 
Newcastle.  At  the  head  of  Strangford  Lough,  the  basalt,  possibly 
as  intrusive  slieets,  has  ntotected  Triassic  sandstone,  which  is 
quarried  at  Scrabo  Hill.  A  atrip  of  marine  Permian  occurs  on  the 
aboie  at  Holywood.  The  north-west  of  the  county  includes,  at  Moira, 
a  part  of  thejreat  basaltic  plateaux,  with  Chalk  and  Trias  protected 
by  them.  The  haematite  of  debomet  near  Banbridge  is  well  spoken 
of.  Topaz  and  aquamarine  occur  in  holk>ws  in  the  granite  of  the 
Moumes.  The  Moume  granite  a  quarried  above  AnnakMig,  and  an 
ornamental  dolerite  is  worked  at  Rosstrevor. 

/ndiuftia.— The  predominatfaig  soil  is  a  loam  of  little  depth,  in 
most  places  intermixed  with  considerable  quantities  of  stones  of 
various  sixes,  but  differing  materially  in  character  according  to  the 
future  of  the  sttbsoiL  Clay  is  mostly  confined  to  the  eastern  coast, 
and  to  the  northern  parts  of  Castlereagh.  Of  sandy  soil  the 
quantity  is  small;  it  occurs  cfaieSy  near  Dundnim.  Moor  grounds 
■re  mostly  confined  to  the  skirts  of  the  mountains.  Bogs,  though 
frequent,  arc  scarcely  sufficient  to  furnish  a  supply  of  fuel  to  the 
populatwn.  Agricultate  is  in  a  fairiy  latisfactoty  condition. 
The  bulk  of  the  labouring  population  is  orderiy  and  industrious, 
and  dwell  in  circumstances  contrasting  well  with  those  of  others 
of  their  class  fai  some  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Tillage  land 
declines  somewhat  in  favour  of  pastnte  land.  Oats,  potatoes 
and  turnips  ate  the  principal  crops;  flax,  formerly  important, 
ia  almost  ne^ected.  The  breed  of  hones  b  an  object  of  much 
attention,  and  some  of  the  best  racers  in  Ireland  have  been  bred 
in  tbb  county.  The  native  breed  of  sheep,  a  small  hardy  race,  is 
confined  to  the  mountams.  The  various  other  kinds  of  sheep  have 
been  much  improved  by  Judicnus  crosses  from  the  best  breeds. 
Pigs  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  chiefly  for  the  Belfast  market, 
where  the  large  exportation  occasion*, a  constant  demand  for 
then).  Poultry  farming  is  a  growing  industry.  The  fisheries,  of 
less  value  than  forraerty,  are  centred  at  Donaghadee,  Newcastle, 
Stiangfoid  and  Aidglasi,  the  headquarters  of  the  herring  fishery. 
ne  chief  industries  in  the  county  generally  are  (inen  manu- 
facture and  bleaching,  and  brewing. 

Comrnumailitms.—'nt  Great  Northern  railway  has  an 
alternative  branch  route  to  its  main  line  by  Portadown,  from 
Lbbum  through  Banbridge  to  Scarva,  with  a  branch  from 
Banbridge  to  Ballyroney  and  Newcastle.  Newry  Is  on  a  branch 
from  the  Dublin-Belfast  line  to  Warrenpoint  on  Carlingford 
Lough.  The  nudn  line  between  Lisbum  and  Portadown  touches 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  county.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  county  is  served  by  the  Belfast  &  County  Down  railway  with 
its  main  line  from  Bdfast  to  Newcastle  to  Dundnim  Bay,  and 
branches  from  Belfast  to  Bangor,  Comber  to  Newtownards 
and  Donaghadee,  BallynahSnch  Junction  to  BallynaUnch,  and 


Downpatrick  to  Atdgltis  and  X^tton^.  The  Newry  Cinalskhts 
the  west  of  the  county,  and  the  La^n  Canal  intersects  the  rich 
lands  in  the  Lagan  valley  to  the  north. 

PopMbUitn  and  AdminUlratim. — The  popuhtion  (219405  In 
1891;  9e5,8g9  in  1901)  decreases  slightly.  The  population  in 
1891  on  the  area  of  the  county  before  the  Local  Goveninient 
(Ireland)  Act  1898  was  »4,ooS,  for  in  this  case  the  figures  for 
put  of  the  county  borough  of  Belfast  were  included.  This  is 
worth  notice  from  the  comparative  point  of  view,  sihoe,  whereas 
emigration  to  foreign  ports  is  connderable,  a  large  portion  of  the 
moving  population  travels  no  farther  than  the  metropolis  of 
Belfast.  About  39%  of  the  population  is  of  the  Pres^etian 
faith,  about  jt  %  Roman  Catholic,  among  whom,  as  usual, 
education  Is  in  the  most  backward  condition;  about  23%  are 
Protestant  Episcopalians. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns: — ^Newry  (pop.  r9,405), 
Newtownards  (g I  to),  Banbridge  (5006),  Downpatrick  (1993  ; 
thecountytown),HoIywood(3S4o),Gilford  (1199),  Bangor(5903), 
Dromore  (1307), Donaghadee  (k>73).  Comber  (jogs)  and  Warren- 
point (1817).  Other  small  towns  are  Portaferry,  Rathfryland, 
Killyleagh,  Kilked,  Ballynahinch,  Dundnim,  a  small  port,  and 
HHbborough,  near  Dromore,  where  the  castle  is  the  seat  of  the 
marquesses  of  Downshire.  There  are  several  popular  watering- 
place  on  the  coast,  notably  Newcastle, 'Donaghadee,  Ardglass 
and  Rosstrevor.  On  the  shore  of  Belfast  Lough  ate  many 
pleasant  residential  villages  snd  seats  of  the  wealthy  dass  in 
Belfast.  The  county  Is  divided  into  fourteen  baronies,  and 
contains  sixty-four  parishes.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Down- 
patrick, and  quarter-sessions  at  the  same  town  and  at  Banbridge, 
Newry  and  Newtownards.  The  county  is  in  the  Protestant 
diocese  of  Down,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Down  and 
Dromore.  Down  returns  four  membera  to  parliament — for  the 
north,  south,  esst  and  west  divisions.  The  borough  of  Newry 
returns  a  member.  Previous  to  the  act  of  Union  the  county 
returned  fourteen  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 

History  and  Anl^uilia.—Tht  period  at  which  Down  was 
constituted  a  county  is  not  certain.  A  district,  however,  appcats 
to  have  borne  thisname  before  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
but  little  is  known  of  it  even  later  than  this.  However,  when  in 
»S3S  Sir  John  Perrot  undertook  the  shiring  of  Ulster,  Down  and 
Ajitrim  were  excepted  as  already  settled  counties.  That  some 
such  settlement  would  have  been  attempted  at  an  early  period  is 
likely,  as  this  coast  was  a  place  of  Anglo-Norman  colonization, 
and  to  this  movement  was  due  the  settlement  of  the  baronies  of 
Lecale,  the  Ards  and  others. 

The  county  is  not  wanting  in  interestmg  remains.  At 
Slidderyford,  near  Dundram,  there  is  a  group  of  ten  or  twelve 
pillar  stones  in  a  circle,  about  10  ft.  in  height.  A  very  curious 
calm  on  the  summit  of  Slieve  Croob  is  80  yds.  in  circumference  at 
the  base  and  50  at  the  top,  where  is  a  platform  on  which  cairns  of 
various  heights  arc  found  standing.  The  village  of  Anadom  is 
famed  for  a  cairn  covering  a  cave  which  contains  ashes  and  human 
bones.  Cromlechs,  or  altars,  are  numerous,  the  most  remarkable 
being  the  Giant's  Ring,  which  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  near 
the  borders  of  Antrim.  This  altar  is  formed  of  an  unwrought 
stone  7  ft.  long  by  6)  broad,  resting  in  an  inclined  position  on  rude 
pillars  about  3  ft.  high.  This  solitary  landmark  is  in  the  centre  of 
an  enclosure  about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  formed  of  a 
rampart  about  20  ft.  high,  and  btoad  enough  on  the  top  to  permit 
two  petsons  to  ride  abreast  Near  Downpatrick  is  a  nth,  or 
encampment,  three-quartets  of  a  mile  In  dtcumference.  In  its 
vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Saul  Abbey,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
St  Patrick,  and  Inch  Abbey,  founded  by  Sir  John  de  Coorcy  in 
ri8o.  The  number  of  monastic  ruins  is  also  considerable.  The 
most  ancient  and  celebrated  b  the  abbey  or  cathedral  of  Down- 
patrick. Dundrum  Castle,  attributed  to  the  de  Cburcy  family, 
stands  finely  above  that  town,  and  affords  an  unusual  example 
(for  Ireland)  of  a  donjon  keep.  The  castle  of  Hillsborough  b  of 
Carolean  date.  There  are  three  round  toweis  in  the  county,  but 
all  are  fragmentary. 

DOWR,  a  smooth  rounded  hill,  or  mote  particularly  an  expanse 
of  high  rolling  ground  bare  of  trees.    The  irard  comes  from  the 
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OM  Ki^ili  *»,  bin.  ThhbiuiuUyUiLeotobetCckicwonL 
The  Gulic  and  Irish  dun  and  Wdsh  din  are  specifically  used  o(  a 
hiU-forUeas,  and  thus  frequently  appear  in  plan-names,  e.g.  Dum- 
bartoii,  Dunkeld,  and  in  the  Latinized  tennination— <<iNH<ta, 
«.f.  Lufdaaua,  Lyons.  The  Old  Dutch  duna,  which  is  the  same 
iracd,  wfM  appUed  to  the  drifted  sandhilh  which  are  a  prevailing 
feature  of  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  North  Sea  (Dennuu)i  and 
the  Low  Countries),  and  the  derivatives,  Ger.  Dtiu,  modem 
Dutch  dmm,  Fr.  dinu,  have  this  particular  muning.  The 
EnfUsh  "  dune  "  is  directly  taken  from  the  French.  The  low 
sandy  tracts  north  and  south  of  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  are  known  as 
the  "  Dunes,"  which  may  be  a  corruptian  of  the  Dutch  or  French 
words,  from  "  down,"  hill,  comes  the  adverb  "  down,"  from 
above,  in  the  earlier  form  "  adown,"  ij.  off  the  hilL  The  word 
for  tiK  soft  under  plumage  of  birds  is  entirely  different,  and 
otmea  from  the  Old  Norwegian  dun,  cf.  adar-dnn,  eider-down. 
For  the  system  of  chalk  hills  in  England  known  as  "  The  Downs  " 
•ee  Downs. 

OOWNBi  p(o)ONACin],  AMDRBW  (c.  i549-t69g),  English 
fhssifil  schoUr,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Shropshire.  He  was 
educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  did  much  to  revive  the  study  of  Greek,  at  that  time  at  a  very ' 
low  ebb.  Id  ifji  he  waa  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and,  in 
1585,  he  was  appointed  to  the  rcgius  professorship  of  Greek, 
which  he  held  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  died  at  Colon,  near 
Cambridge,  on  the  and  of  February  1627/1618.  According  to 
Shionds  d'Ewes  (Aulobic/rafky,  ed.  J.  O.  Halliwell,  i.  pp.  139, 
I4i)i  who  attended  his  lectures  on  Demosthenes  and  gives  a  slight 
skaicb  of  his  pcisonality,  Downes  was  accounted  "  the  ablest 
Crecaaoof  Christendom."  He  published  little,  but  seems  to  have 
devoted  his  chief  attention  to  the  Greek  orators.  He  edited 
Lysias  Pro  mdt  Brtleslhettii  (1593);  PradctUtatt  in  Pkilif- 
picam  dt  pott  DtmoaUunit  (1611),  dedicated  to  King  James  I.; 
some  letters  (written  in  Greek)  to  Isaac  Casaubon,  printed  in 
the  Bpulola*  of  the  Uuer;  and  notes  to  St  Chryainlom,  in 
Sir  Hairy  Sovile's  edition.  Downes  was  also  one  of  the  seven 
Usaslaton  of  the  Apetrypha  for  the  "  authorized  "  version  of 
the  BiUe,  and  one  of  the  six  learned  men  appointed  to  revise 
the  new  velsion  after  its  completion. 

OOWHUie,  SIR  OBOROB,  Bart.  (f.  i624-t<84).  En^ish 
soldier  and  diplomatist,  son  of  Emmanuel  Downing,  barrister, 
■nd  of  Lucy,  sister  of  Governor  John  Winthiop,  was  bom  in 
England  about  1624.'  His  family  joined  Winthrop  in  America  in 
1638,  settling  in  Salem,  Massacbusctts,  and  Downing  studied 
M  Harvaid  College.  In  164S  be  sailed  lor  the  West  Indies  as  a 
preacher  and  instructor  of  the  seamen,  and  arrived  in  England 
some  time  afterwards,  becoming  chaplain  to  Colonel  John  Okcy's 
regiment.  Subsequently  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  Us  religious 
vocatim  for  a  military  career,  and  in  1650  he  was  scout-master- 
(tnenl  of  Cromwell's  forces  in  Scotland,  and  as  such  received  in 
1657  a  salary  of  £365  and  £jao  as  a  teller  of  the  exchequer.  His 
naniage  in  1654  with  FMnces,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Howard 
of  Naworth,  and  sister  of  the  ist  earl  of  Carlisle,  aided  his 
•dvaoccment.  InCromwell's  parliament  of  1654  he  represented 
Edinburi^,  and  Carlisle  in  those  of  1656  and  1659.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  urge  Cromwell  to  take  the  rofal  title  and  restore  the 
old  constitution.  In  1655  he  waswnt  to  France  to  remonstrate 
on  the  massacre  of  the  Protestant  Vaudois.  Later  in  1657  be 
was  appointed.rcaident  at  The  Hague,  to  effect  •  union  of  the 
Protestant  European  powers,  to  mediate  between  Portugal  and 
HoUand  and  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  to  defend  the 
interests  of  the  English  traders  against  the  Dutch,  and  to  inform 
the  government  tooceming  the  movements  of  the  exiled  royalists. 

He  showed  himself  in  these  negotiations  an  able  diplomatist. 
He  was  mafntsined  in  lib  post  during  the  interregnum  subsequent 
to  (he  fall  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  was  thus  enabled  in  April 
(Mo  to  make  his  peace  with  Charles  IL,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated Thurloe's  despatches,  and  declared  his  abandonnwnt 
of  "  principles  aucked  in  "  hi  New  England,  of  which  he  now  "saw 
the  error."  At  the  Restoration,  therefore.  Downing  was  knighted 

■  The  date  of  his  birth  is  variously  given  as  iCaj,  1624  and  iCas 
CSiUeji'sSarwwtfCndMKu,  I8«ia). 


(May  1660),  was  continued  in  hi*  cmbaaoy  ia  HoOaod,  waa 

confirmed  in  his  tellership  d  the  exchequer,  and  waa  further 
rewarded  with  a  valuable  piece  of  land  adjoining  St  James's  Park 
for  building  puiposes,  now  known  as  Downing  Street.'  Consider- 
ing his  past,  he  showed  a  very  indecent  zeal  in  arresting  in 
HolUnd  and  handing  over  for  execution  the  regiddes  Barfcstcad, 
Corbet  andOkey.  Pepys,whochancteriaedh£conductasodious 
though  useful  to  the  king,  calls  him  a  "  perfidious  rogue,"  and 
remarks  that  "  all  the  world  took  notice  of  him  for  a  most 
uagipteful  viUain  for  his  pains,"'  On  the  ist  of  July  1M3  he 
was  created  a  baronet.  Downing  had  from  the  first  been  hostile  to 
the  Dutch  as  the  commercial  rivals  of  England.  He  had  strongly 
supported  the.  Navigation  Act  of  1660,  and  be  now  deliberately 
drew  on  the  fatal  and  disastrous  war.  During  its  continuance  he 
took  part  at  home  in  the  management  of  the  treasury,  introduced 
the  appropriation  of  supplies,  opposed  strongly  by  Clarendon  aa 
an  encroachment  00  the  prerogative,  and  in  May  1667  was  made 
secretary  to  the  commissioners,  his  appointment  being  much 
welcomed  b^  Pepys.*  He  had  been  returned  for  Morpeth  in  tb« 
convention  parlisment  of  April  1660,  a  constituency  which  b« 
represented  in  every  ensuing  parliament  till  his  death,  and  be 
spoke  with  ability  on  finandal  and  commercial  questions.  H« 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  customs  in  r67  ■ .  The.sama 
year  he  was  again  sent  to  Holland  to  replace  Sir  William  Temple, 
to  break  up  the  policy  of  the  Triple  alliance  and  incUe  another 
war  between  Holland  and  England  in  furtherance  of  the  French 
policy.  His  unpopularity  there  was  extreme,  and  after  Uire* 
months'  residence  Downing  fled  to  England,  in  fear  of  the  fury  of 
the  mob.  For  this  unauthorized  step  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
on  the  7th  of  February  1671,  but  released  some  few  weeks  after- 
wards. He  defended  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  the  samt 
year,  and  made  himself  useful  in  supporting  \£t  coiit  policy. 
He  died  in  July  1684.  Downing  Street,  London,  is  named  after 
him,  while  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  derived  its  name  from 
his  grandson,  the  3rd  baronet.  The  title  bedime  extinct  when 
the  4lh  baronet,  Sir  Jacob  G.  Downing,  died  in  1764. 

Downing  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  political  and 
diplomatic  ability,  but  his  talents  were  rarely  employ«l  for  the 
advantage  of  his  country  and  his  character  was  marked  by 
all  the  mean  vices,  Ueacheiy,  avarice,  serviHty  and  ingratitude.- 
"  A  George  Downing  "  became  a  proverbial  expression  in  New 
England  to  denote  a  false  man  who  betrayed  his  trust.*  He 
published  a  large  number  of  declarations  and  discourses,  mostly 
in  Dutch,  enumerated  in  Sibley's  biography,  and  wrote  also 
"  A  True  Relation  of  the  Progresa  of  the  Parliament's  Force* 
in  Scotland  "  (1651),  Tkowuum  Tratts,  Brit.  Mus.,  E  640  (5). 

DOWNMAN,  JOHN  (1750-1824),  English  portrait  painter,  waa 
the  son  of  Francis  Downmaa,  attorney,  of  St  Neols,  by  Charlotte 
Goodsend,  eldest  daughter  of  the  private  secretary  to  Geoige  I.; 
his  grandfather,  Hugh  Dowoman  (167  2-1 729),  having  been  the 
master  of  the  House  of  Ordnance  at  Sheemess.  He  is  believed  to 
have  been  bora  near  Ruabon,  educated  first  at  Chester,  then  at 
Liverpool,  and  finally  at  the  Royal  Academy  schools,  and  be  wa* 
for  a  while  in  the  studio  of  Benjamin  West.  His  exquisite  pencS 
portrait  drawings,  slightly  tinted  in  colour,  usually  from  the 
reveise,  are  well  known,  and  many  of  them  are  of  remarkable 
beauty.  Several  volumes  of  sketches  for  these  drawings  are  still 
in  existence.  Downman  is  believed  to  have  been  "  pressed  "  for 
the  navy  a*  a  young  man,  and  on  hi*  escape  settled  down  for 
a  while  in  CombridgB,  eventually  coming  to  London,  and  later 
(i8o4)goingtoresideinKentintbevilla8eof  West  Mailing.  He 
afterwards  spent  some  part  of  bis  Ufe  in  the  west  of  England, 
especially  in  Exeter,  and  then  travelled  all  over  the  country 
painting  bis  dainty  portrait*.  In  181 8  he  settled  down  at  Cheater, 
finally  removing  to  Wrexham,  where  his  only  daughter  married 
and  where  be  died  and  was  buried.  He  was  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  Downman  family  ia  uaaally  known  a*  a 
Devonshire  one,  bat  the  exaa  conneoion  botwoan  the  ottiat 

*Cat.tfSl  Pap. ;  Dom.  (l<6l-l6<«)  p.  408:  lt*kt  oW  Q—rU$,  t*. 
ser.  vii.  92. 
>  Diory,  March  13, 17,  iMs.  *  i*  May  17,  I<67. 
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and  the  Devoiuhlra  branch  hts  not  been  traced.  Many  of 
his  portraits  have  attached  to  them  remarlis  of  considerable 
importance  respecting  the  persons  represented. 

See  John  Downmaii,  Ut  Lift  anJ  Wtrki,  by  G.  C.  Williamion 
(London.  1907).  (C.  C.  W.) 

DOWMPATRICK,  a  marlcet  tovm  and  the  county  town  of  Co. 
Down,  Ireland,  in  the  east  parliamentary  division,  28  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Belfast  by  the  Belfast  &  County  Down  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
3993.  It  stands  pictuiesqudy  on  a  sloping  site  near  the  south- 
west extremity  of  Strangford  Lough.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Down.  St  Patrick 
founded  the  see  about  440,  but  the  present  Protestant  cathedral 
dates  from  1790,  the  old  structure,  after  suffering  many 
vicissitudes,  having  been  in  ruins  for  250  years.  The  cathedral  is 
■aid  to  contain  the  remains  of  its  founder,  together  with  those  of 
St  Cohimba  and  St  Bridget.  A  round  tower  adjoining  it  was 
destroyed  in  1790.  A  small  trade  Is  carried  on  at  Strangford 
Lough  by  means  of  vessels  up  to  too  tons,  which  dischaige  at 
Quoile  quay,  about  t  m.  from  the  town;  but  vessels  of  larger 
tonnage  can  discharge  at  a  steamboat  quay  lower  down  the  Quo ile. 
The  imports  are  principally  iron,  coal,  salt  and  timber;  the 
exports  barley,  oats,  cattle,  pigs  and  potatoes.  Linen  manu- 
facture a  also  carried  on,  and  brewing,  tanning  and  soap-maldng 
give  considerable  employment.  The  Down  corporation  race- 
meeting  is  important  and  attracts  visitors  from  far  outside  the 
county.  The  rath  or  dun  from  which  the  town  is  named  remains 
as  one  of  the  finest  in  Ireland.  It  was  called  Rath-Keltair,  or  the 
rath  of  the  hero  Keltar,  and  covers  on  area  of  10  acres.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  are  remnants  of  the  monastery  of  Saul, 
a  foundation  ascribed  to  St  Patrick,  and  of  Inch  Abbey  (1180), 
founded  by  Sir  John  de  Courcy.  Three  miles  south  is  a  fine  stone 
circle,  and  to  the  south-cast  are  the  wells  of  Struell,  famous  as 
miraculous  healers  among  the  peasantry  until  modem  times. 
Thetown  is  of  extreme  antiquity.  It  was  called  Dun-teth-glax^ 
the  fort  of  the  broken  fetters,  from  the  miraculous  deliverance 
from  bondage  of  two  sons  of  Dicbu,  prince  of  Lecale,  and  the  first 
convert  of  St  Patrick.  It  is  the  DHtuim  of  Ptolemy,  and  was 
a  residence  of  the  kings  of  Ulster.  It  was  already  incorporated 
early  in  the  tsth  century.  It  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament  until  the  Union  in  1800,  and  thereafter  one  lo  the 
Imperial  parliament  until  r833. 

.  DOWNS,  the  name  of  a  system  of  chalk  hills  in  the  sbutb-east  of 
England.  For  the  etymology  of  the  word  and  its  meaning  see 
Down.  It  b  most  familiar  in  its  application  to  the  two  ranges  of 
the  North  and  South  Downs.  Of  these  the  North  Downs  are 
confined  chiefly  to  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  and  the  South 
to  Sussex.  Each  forms  a  well-defined  long  range  springing  from 
the  chalk  area  of  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire,  to  which,  though 
hroken  up  Into  a  great  number  of  short  ranges  and  groups  of  hills, 
the  general  name  of  the  Western  Downs  is  given.  Tki  Downs 
enclose  the  rich  district  of  the  Weald  (?.«.). 

The  North  Downs,  extending  from  a  point  near  Famham  to  the 
English  Channel  between  Dover  and  Folkestone,  have  a  length 
along  the  crest  line,  measured  directly,  of  95  m.  The  crest, 
however,  is  not  continuous,  ss  the  hills  are  breached  by  a  suc- 
cession of  valleys,  forming  gaps  through  which  high-roads  and 
railways  converge  upon  London.  The  rivers  flowing  through 
these  gaps  tun  northward,  and,  except  in  the  extreme  east,  are 
members  of  the  Thames  basin.  These  breaching  valleys,  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  South  Downs  also,  "  carry  us  back  to  a 
time  when  the  greensand  and  chalk  were  continued  across,  or 
almost  across,  the  Weald  Is  a  great  dome."  The  riven  "  then 
nn  down  the  slopes  of  the  dome,  and  as  the  chalk  and  greensand 
gradually  weathered  back  .  .  .  deepened  and  deepened  their 
valleys,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  keep  their  original  course."  • 
The  western  termination  of  the  North  Downs  is  the  Hog's  Back,  a 
narrow  ridge,  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  at  the 
aamnlt,  sloping  sharply  north  and  south,  and  reaching  489  ft.  In 
height.  At  the  west  end  a  depression  occurs  where  the  rivers  Wey 
and  Blackwatcr  closely  approach  each  other;  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  Wey  has  beheaded  the  Biackwatcr,  which  foimerly 
■  Avebury,  Tlu  Sanoy  •/  Bnt/ami,  ch.  xi. 


flowed  through  the  gap.  In  this  depression  liei  Fandura,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  towns  which  have  grown  up  at  these  natural 
gateways  through  the  hills.  The  Wey,  flowing  south  of  the  Kog** 
Back,  breaches  the  Downs  at  its  eastern  extremity,  the  town  of 
Guildford  standing  at  this  point.  The  next  gap  is  that  of  the  Hole, 
in  which  Dorking  lies.  Between  Guildford  and  Dorking  the  main 
line  of  the  Downs  reaches  a  height  of  712  ft.,  but  a  latend 
depression,  followed  by  the  railway  between  these  towns,  maika 
oS  on  the  south  a  loftier  range  of  lower  greensand,  in  which  Leith 
Hill,  famous  asa  view-pomt,  IS965  ft.  in  height.  Eastof  theUole 
the  northward  slope  of  the  Downs  is  deeply  cut  by  narrow  valleys, 
and  the  depression  above  Redhill  may  have  been  traversed  by  a 
stream  subsequently  beheaded  by  the  Mole.  A  height  of  868  ft. 
is  attained  east  of  Caterham.  The  next  river  to  break  through 
the  main  line  is  the  Darent,  but  here  another  lateral  depression, 
watered  by  the  headstreams  of  that  river,  marks  off  the  RagstoAe 
Ridge,southot  Sevenoaks,reaching8ooft.  The  lateral  depression 
is  continued  along  the  valleys  of  streams  tributary  to  the  Medway , 
so  that  nearly  as  far  as  Ashford  the  Downs  consist  of  two  parallel 
ranges;  but  the  Medway  itself  breaches  both,  Maidstone  lying  in 
the  gap.  The  elevation  now  begbis  to  deei«sse,«Bd  68s  ft  it  the 
extreme  height  east  of  the  Medway.  The  diiectioo,  hitbetto  E. 
by  N.,  trends  E.S.E.  The  final  complete  breach  is  made  by  the 
Great  Stour,  between  Ashford  and  Canterburyi  east  of  which  a 
height  of  600  ft.  is  rarely  reached.  The  vallqr  of  the  Little  Stour, 
however,  offers  a  well-marked  pass  followed  by  the  Folkotone- 
Cantetbury  railway,  and  the  North  Downs' finally  fall  to  the  tea 
in  the  grand  white  cliffs  between  Dover  and  Folkestone. 

The  South  Downs  present  similar  chancterfstics  on  a  minor 
scale.  Springing  from  the  main  mass  of  the  chalk  to  the  sooth  of 
Peterefield  they  have  their  greatest  elevation  (889  ft.  in  Bgtstr 
Hill)  at  that  pofait,  and  extend  E.  by  S.  for  65  m.  to  the  English 
Chaimel  at  the  cliffs  of  Beachy  Head.  As  hi  the  case  of  the 
North  Downs  a  succession  of  riven  breach  the  htlls,  and  a 
succession  of  towns  mark  the  gaps.  These  ate,  from  cast  to  west, 
the  Arun,  with  the  town  of  Arundel,  the  Adur,  with  Shoreban, 
the  Ouse,  with  Lewes  and  Newhaven,  and  the  Cockmere,  with  ao 
considerable  town.  The  steep  slope  of  the  South  Downs  is  north- 
ward towards  the  Weald.  The  southern  slopes  reach  the  coati 
east  of  Brighton,  but  west  of  this  town  a  Sat  coastal  belt 
intervenes,  widening  westward.  Apart  from  the  complete 
breaches  mentioned,  the  South  Downs,  scored  on  the  south'  with 
many  deep  vales,  are  generally  more  easily  penetrable  than  the 
North  Downs,  and  the  coast  is  less  continuous. 

Smooth  convex  curves  are  characteristic  of  the  Downs;  their 
graceful  and  striking  outline  gives  them  an  importance  61  the 
landscape  m  excess  of  their  actual  height;  their  flanks  are  «dl 
wooded,  their  summits  covered  with  clcae  springy  turf. 

"  The  Downs  "  is  also  the  name  of  a  roadstead  fai  the  Englidi 
Chanitd  off  Deal  between  the  North  and  the  South  Foreland.  It 
forms  a  favourite  anchorage  during  heavy  weather,  protected  on 
the  east  by  the  Gaodwin  Sands  and  on  the  north  and  west  i^  th« 
coast.  It  has  depths  down  to  1 2  fathoms.  Even  during  ioutheti^ 
gales  some  shelter  is  affoided,  though  under  this  condition  wreckt 
are  not  infrequent^ 

DOWNSHIRE;  WIUS  BILL,  itT  Maiquess  or  (1718-179}), 
son  of  Trevor  Hill,  ist  Viscount  Hillsborough,  was  bom  at 
Fairford  In  Gloucestershire  on  the  30th  of  May  1 718.  He  became 
an  English  member  of  parliament  in  1741,  and  an  Irish  vjsconnt 
on  his  father's  death  in  the  following  year,  thus  sitting  in  both  the 
English  and  Irish  pariiamcnts.  In  1751  he  was  created  eari  of 
Hillsborough  in  the  Irish  peerage;  in  1754  he  was  made  comp- 
troller of  the  rayal  household  and  an  English  privy  counciUorj 
and  in  1756  he  became  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  as  baron  of 
Harwich.  For  itearty  two  yean  he  was  president  of  the  board  of 
trade  and  phuitations  under  George  Grenville,  and  after  a  brief 
period  of  retirement  he  filled  the  same  position,  and  then  that  of 
joint  postmaster-general,  under  the  eari  of  Chatham.  From 
1768  to  i772Hillsborough  was  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies 
and  also  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  becoming  an  EngUA 
earl  en  his  retirement;  in  1779  he  was  made  secretary  of  state 
for  the  northern  department,  and  be  was  created  narqnen  cf 
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DowiuUire  seven  yean  after  his  final  retirement  in  1781.  Both 
in  and  out  of  office  he  opposed  all  concessions  to  the  American 
colonists,  but  he  favoured  the  project  for  a  union  between  England 
and  Ireland.  Reversing  an  earKer  opinion  Horace  Walpole  says 
Pownshire  was  **  a  pompous  composition  of  ignorance  and  want 
of  judgment"  He  died  on  the  7th  of  October  1793  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Arthur  (1753-1801),  from  whom  the  present 
marquess  is  descended. 

DOWRY  (in  Anglo-Fr.  ikmine,  O.  FT.  itmaire,  Med.  LaL 
dotaria,  from  Lat.  doa,  from  root  of  dare,  to  give;  in  Fr.  dot),  the 
property  which  a  woman  brings  with  her  at  her  inarriage,  a  wife's 
marriage  portion  (see  Scttleuent). 

DOWSER  and  DOWSING  (from  the  Comtsfa  '< dowse,"  HE. 
duseluH,  to  strike  or  fall),  one  who  uses,  or  the  art  of  using,  the' 
dowsing-rod  (called  "  dcusing-rod  "  by  John  Locke  in  «6gi),  or 
"  (tTiUng-rod  "  or  divining-rod,  for  discovering  subterranean 
minerals  or  water.    (See  DivimNG-RoD.) 

BOXOUMT  (Gr.  {0(0X07(0,  a  praising,  giving  glory),  an 
ascription  of  praise  to  the  Deity.  The  early  Christians  continued 
the  Jewish  practice  of  making  such  an  ascription  at  the  close  of 
public  prayer  (Origen,  Ilepl  eHxv^,  33)  and  introduced  it  after 
the  sermon  also.  -The  name  is  often  applied  to  the  Trisagion 
(tcrsanctus),  or  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  the  scriptural  basis  of  which 
is  found  in  Isaiah  vi.  3,  and  which  has  had  a  place  in  the  worship 
of  the  Christian  church  since  the  2nd  century;  to  the  Hallelujah 
of  several  of  the  Psalms  and  of  Rev.  xix.;  to  such  passages  of 
glorilScation  as  Rom.  iz.  5,  xvi.  27,  Eph.  Hi.  31;  and  to  the  last 
dause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  found  in  Matt.  vi.  13  (A.  V.),  which 
critics  are  generally  agreed  in  regarding  as  an  interp<dation,  and 
which,  while  used  in  the -Greek  and  the  Protestant  churches,  is- 
omittcd  in  the  Rom^  rite.  It  is  used, 'however,  more  definitely 
lis  the  designation  of  two  hymns  distinguished  by  liturgical 
writers  as  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Doxologies. 

The  origin  and  history  of  these  it  is  impossible  to  trace  fully. 
The  germ  of  both  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels;  the  first  words  of 
the  Greater  Doxology,  or  Gloria  in  Excdsis,  being  taken  from 
Luke  ii.  14,  and  the  form  of  the  Lesser  Doiology,  or  Gloria  Palri, 
having  been  in  all  probability  first  suggested  by  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 
The  Greater  Doxology,  in  a  form  approximating  to  that  of  the 
JCnglish  prayer-book,  is  given  in  the  A  posMical  ComtUutions  (vii. 
47).'  At  this  time  (c.  37s)  it  ran  thus:  "Glory  to  God  on  highland 
on  earth  peace  to  men  of  (his)  goodwill;  We  praise  thee,  we  bless 
thee,  we  worship  thee,  we  glorify  thee,  we  give  thanks  to  thee  for 
thy  great  gloiy.  O  Lord  God,  heavenly  king,  God  the  Father 
Almi^ty;  O  Lord,  the  only  begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ;  O  Lord 
God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the  Father,  that  takest  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us;  Thou  that  takest  away  the 
(ins  of  the  world,  receive  our  prayer;  Thou  that  sittest  at  the- 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  have  mercy  upon  us;  For  Thou  alone 
art  holy.  Thou  only,  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most 
bigh  in  the  gloiy  of  God  the  Father.  Amen."  This  is  the  earliest 
record  of  iC,  but  it  is  also  found  in  the  Alexandrine  Codex.  Alcuin 
attributes  the  authorship  of  the  Latin  form — the  Gloria  in 
Breebit — to  St  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (died  367).  The  quotations 
from  the  hymn  in  the  pseudo-Athanasian  De  Virfinilalt,  and  in 
Chrysostom  (Ham.  6g  in  UaUk.) ,  include  only  the  opening  words 
(those  from  St  Luke's  gospel),  though  the  passage  in  Athanasius 
(bows  by  an  et  cattera  that  only  the  bcgiiming  of  the  hymn  is 
l^ven.  These  references  indicate  that  the  hymn  was  used  id 
private  devotions;  as  it  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  earliest 
liturgies,  whether  Eastern  or  Western,  its  introduction  into  the 
public  services  of  the  church  was  probably  of  a  later  date  than  has 
Often  been  supposed.  Its  first  introduction  into  the  Roman 
liturgy  is  due  to  Pope  Symmachus  (498-514),  who  ordered  it  to 
be  sung  on  Sundays  and  festival  days.'  "Iliere  was  much  oppou- 
tion  to  the  expansion,  but  it  was  suppressed  by  the  fourth  council 
of  Toledo  in  633.  Until  the  end  of  the  nth  century  its  use  was 
confined  to  bishops,  and  to  priests  at  Easter  and  on  Uieir  installa- 
tion. The  Mozarabic  liturgy  provides  for  its  eucharistic  use  On 
Sundays  and  festivals.  In  these  and  other  early  liturgies  the 
Greater  Doxology  occurs  immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Mtvice;  in  the  English  ptay*-book  it  introduced  at  tbe  daw 
viu«* 


of  the  communion  office,  but  it  does  not  occur  in  either  the 
morning  or  evening  service.  This  doxology  is  also  used  in  tbe 
Protestant  Episcopal  and  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  of 
America,  as  indeed  in  most  Protestant  churches  at  the  eucharist. 

The  IJsscr  Doxology,  or  Gloria  Patri,  combines  the  character 
of  a  creed  with  that  of  a  hymn.  In  its  earliest  form  it  ran  simply 
— "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  world  without  end.  Amen,"  or  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father, 
in  (or  through)  the  Son,  and  in  (or  through)  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Until  the  rise  of  the  Arian  heresy  these  forms  were  probably 
regarded  as  indifferent,  both  being  equally  capable  of  an  orthodox 
interpretation.  When  the  Arians,  however,  finding  the  second 
form  more  consistent  with  their  views,  adopted  it  persistently 
and  exclusively,  its  use  was  naturally  discountenanced  by  the 
Catholics,  and  the  other  form  became  the  symbol  of  orthodoxy. 
To  the  influence  of  the  Arian  heresy  is  also  due  the  Catholic 
addition — "  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be," 
the  use  of  which  was,  according  to  some  authorities,  expressly 
enjoinedby  the  council  of  Nicaea.  There  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  this,  but  there  exists  a  decree  of  the  second  council  of  Vaison 
(539),  asserting  its  use  as  already  established  in  the  East  proplir 
haereticorum  astntiam,  and  ordering  its  adoption  throughout  the. 
churches  of  the  West.  In  the  Western  Church  the  Gloria  Patri  is 
repeated  at  the  close  of  every  psalm,  in  the  Eastern  Church  at 
the  close  Of  the  last  psalm.  This  last  is  the  optional  rule  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church. 

Metrical  do.TOlogics  are  often  sung  at  tbe  end  of  hymns,  and  the 
term  has  become  especially  associated  with  the  stanza  beginning 
"  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  with  which  Thomas 
Ken,  bishop  of  Winchester,  concluded  his  morning  and  evening 
hymns. 

Sec  J.  Bingham,  Biot.  tula.  xiv.  3 ;  Siegel,  ChrUlt.  AUerAUmtr, 
I.  515,  *c. ;  I';  Procter,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  2H ;  W.  Palmer, 
Orif.  Liturg.  iv.  |  23 :  art.  "  LiturgiKhc  Formcln  "  (by  Drews)  in 
Hauck-Henog.  Realtncyk.  fir  prat.  Thai.  xi.  547. 

DOTEN.  OABRIEl.  FRANCOIS  (1726-1806),  French  painter, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1726.  His  passion  for  art  prevailed  over  his 
father's  wish,  and  he  became  in  his  twelfth  year  a  pupil  of  Vanloo. 
Making  rapid  progress,  he  obtained  at  twenty  the  Grand  Prix, 
and  in  1748  set  out  for. Rome.  He  studied  the  works  of  Aimibale 
Caracd,  Cortona,  Giulio  Romano  and  Michelangelo,  then  visited 
Naples,  Venice,  Bologna  and  other  Italian  cities,  and  in  1755 
returned  to  Paris.  At  first  unappreciated  and  disparaged,  he 
resolved  by  one  grand  effort  to  conquer  a  reputation, and  in  175S 
he  exhibited  his"  Death  of  Virginia."  It  was  completely  success- 
ful, and  procured  him  admission  to  the  Academy.  Among  his 
greatest  works  are  reckone<I  the  "  Miracle  dcs  Ardcnts,"  painted 
for  the  church  of  St  GcncviJve  at  St  Roch  (1773) ;  the  "  Triumph 
of  Thetis,"  for  the  chapel  of  the  Invalidcs;  and  the  "  Death  of  St 
Louis,"  for  Ac  chapel  of  the  Military  School  In  1776  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Painting.  Soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Catherine  II.  and  settled  at  St  Pctfrsburg,  where  he  was  loaded 
with  honours  and  rewards.  He  died  there  on  the  5th  of  June  1806. 

DOTLB,  SIR  ARTHDR  CONAN  (1859-  ) ,  English  novelist, 
eldest  son  of  the  artist  Charles  Doyle,  was  bom  on  the  jjnd 
of  May  1859.  He  was  sent  to  Stonyhurst  College,  and  further 
pursued  his  education  in  Germany,  and  at  Edinburgh  University 
where  he  graduated  M.B.  in  1881  and  M.D.  in  1885.  He  had 
begun  to  practise  as  a  doctor  in  Southsea  when  he  published 
A  Study  in  ScarM  in  1887.  Uicak  Clarke  (1888),  a  tale  of 
Monmouth's  rebelUoo,  The  Sign  of  Pour  (1889),  and  Tke  Wkile 
Company  (1891),  a  romance  of  Du  Guesdin's  time,  followed.  In 
Rodney  SUme  (1896)  he  drew  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  prince 
regent;  and  he  collected  a  popular  series  of  stories  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  in  The  Exploits  of  Britadier  Gerard  (1896).  In 
1891  he  attained  immense  popularity  by  The  Aduenlures  of 
Skerloek  Holmes,  irtiich  first  appeared  in  Tke  Strand  Magazine. 
These  ingenious  stories  of  the  success  of  the  imperturbable 
Sherlock  Holmes,  who  had  made  his  first  appearance  in  A  Study 
in  Scarlet  (1887),  fn  detecting  crime  and  disenUngling  mystery, 
found  a  host  of  imitators.    The  novelist  himself  returned  to  his 
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hero  in  The  Mmein  tfSkartcct  Hthm  (1893),  Tk*  HoundtfUu 
BaskerviUes  (1901),  and  Tk*  lUim  «/  Skerlock  HMwfa  (190$). 
His  lattr  books  toctude  numerous  novels;  plays,  Tkt  Story  of 
(Koter/no  ( I S94) ,  in  which  Sir  Henry  Irving  played  the  leading  part , 
Tkc  Fires  of  Fale  (1909),  and  Tke  Hous*  0}  Tempcrky  (1909); 
and  two  books  in  defence  of  the  British  army  in  South  Africa — 
Tho  Great  Boer  War  (1900)  and  Tke  War  m  Soutk  Africa;  Ui 
Causes  and  Conduct  (1903).  Dr  Conan  Doyle  served  as  registrar 
of  the  Langman  Field  Hospital  in  South  Africa,  and  was  knighted 
in  1901. 

DOTLB,  SIR  FRANCIS  HA8TIN<»  CHARLES.  Bait,  (1810- 
1888),  English  man  of  letters,  wa*  bom  at.  Nunappbton, 
Yorkshire,  on  the  ust  of  August  1810.  He  was  the  son  of  Major- 
General  Sir  Francis  Hastings  Doyle,  ist  baronet  (1783-1839), 
and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  a  first-class  ia  classics  in  1831.  He  road  for  the  bar  and  was 
called  in  1837.  He  had  been  elected  to  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls' 
in  183  s,  and  his  interests  were  chiefly  literary.  Among  his 
intimate  friends  was  Mr  Gladstone,  at  whose  marriage  he  assisted 
OS  **  best  man  ";  but  in  later  life  their  political  opinions  widely 
differed.  In  1834  he  published  UisceUaueous  Verses,  reissued 
with  additions  in  1840.  This  was  followed  by  Tula  Destinies 
(1844),  Tke  Duke's  Funeral  (i8j>),  Return  oflkeCuards  aniolker 
Poms  (1866);  and  from  1867  to  1877  he  was  profesor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford.'  In  1869  some  of  the  lectures  he  delivered  were 
published  in  book  form.  One  of  the  most  interesting  was  his 
appreciation  of  William  Barnes,  and  the  essay  on  Newman's 
Dream  of  Ceronlius  was  translated  into  French.  In  1886  he 
published  his  Reminiseences,  full  of  records  of  the  interesting 
people  he  had  known.  Sir  Francis  Doyle  succeeded  his  father 
(chairman  of  the  board  of  excise)  as  2nd  baronet  in  1839,  and 
in  1844  maiTicd  Sidney,  daughter  of  Charles  Watkin  Williams 
Wynu  (1775-1850),  From  1845  he  held  various  important 
offices  in  the  customs.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  June  1888.  Doyle's 
poetry  is  memorable  for  certain  isolated  and  spirited  pieces  in 
praise  of  British  fortitude.  The  best-known  are  his  ballads  on  the 
"  Birkenhead  "  disaster  and  on  "  The  Private  of  the  Buffs." 

DOTLB,  JOHN  ANDREW  (1844-1907),  English  historian,  the 
son  of  Andrew  Doyle,  editor  of  Tke  Uoming  Ckronide,  was  born 
on  the  f4th  of  May  1844.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Balliol  College,  OiJord,  winning  the  Arnold  prize  in  1868  tor 
liis  essay,  Tke  A  merican  Colbities.  He  was  a  fellow  of  All  Souls' 
from  1870  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Crickhowell,  South 
Wales,  on  the  4th  of  August  1907.  His  principal  work  is  Tke 
Bnffisk  Colonies  in  America,  in  five  volumes,  as  follows:  Virginia, 
tiaryland  and  Ike  Carotinas  (i  voL,  |88>),  Tkt  Puritan  Colonies 
(2  vols.,  1886),  Tko  Uiddh  Cotoniet  (i  voL,  rgo?),  and  Tke 
Colonies  under  Ike  House  of  Hanoter  (i  voL,  1907),  the  whole 
work  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  colonies  from  1607  to  1759'. 
Doyle  also  wrote  chapters  i.,  iL,  Vj  and  vii.  of  vol.  vii.  of  the 
Cambridge  Modern  History,  and  edited  William  Bradford's  His- 
tory of  Ike  Plimoutk  Plantation  (1896}  and  the  Correspondence 
oj  Susan  Ferrier  (1898) . 

DOYLE,  RICHABD'(i824-iB83),  English  artist,  son  of  John 
Doyle,  the  caricaturist  known  as  "  H.  B."  (1797-1S68),  was  bom 
in  London  in  1824.  His  father's  "  Political  Sketches  "  took  the 
town  by  storm  in  the  days  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne. 
The  son  was  an  extremely  precocious  artist,  and  in  bis  "  Home  for 
the  Holiday*,"  done  when  he  was  twelve,  and  his  "  Comic  English 
Histories,"  drawn  four  yean  later,  he  showed  extraordinary  gifts 
of  humour  and  fancy.  He  had  no  art  training  outside  his  father's 
studio.  In  1843  he  joined  the  staff  of  Punck,  drawing  cartoons 
and  a  vast  number-  of  illuslrations,  but  he  retired  in  1850,  in 
consequence  of  the  att  tude  adopted  by  that  paper  towards  what 
,was  known  as  "  the  papal  aggression,"  and  especially  towards 
the  pope  himself.  In  1854  be  published  his  "  Continental  Tour 
of  Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson."  His  illustrations  to  three  of  the 
Ckrislmas  Books  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  to  Tke  NoKomts  by 
Thackeray,  are  reckoned  among  his  principal  achievements;  and 
his  laadful  pictures  of  elves  and  fairies  have  always  been  general 
favourites.  He  died  on  the  11  th  of  December  1883.  His  most 
popular  drawing  is  his  cover  of  Punch, 


mZSJi,  OTOROT  (d.  1514),  Bongatian  levolutiinkl,  «m  « 
Saekler  squire  and  soldier  ol  fortune,  who  won  such  a  rcputalioa 
for  valour  in  the  Turkish  wars  that  the  Hungarian  chancellor, 
Tamis  Bikocz,  00  his  return  from  IU>me  in  1514  with  a  papal 
bull  preaching  a  holy  war  in  Hungary  against  the  Moslems, 
appointed  him  to  organize  and  direct  the  movement.  In  a  fev 
weeks  he  collected  thousands  of  so-called  Kuructok  (a  corruptioB 
of  Crucial!),  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  small  yeomea, 
peasants,  wandering  students,  friars  and  parish  priests,  the  hum- 
blest and  most  oppressed  portion  of  the  community,  to  wbom 
alone  a  crusade  against  the  Turk  could  have  the  slightest  attrac- 
tion. They  assembled  in  their  counties,  and  by  the  time  Dozsa 
had  drilled  them  into'  s6me  sort  of  discipline  and  adf-confidence, 
they  began  to  air  the  grievances  of  their  class.  No  measures  had 
been  taken  to  supply  these  voluntary  crusader*  with  food  ot 
clothing;  as  harvest-time  approached,  the  landlords  commanded 
them  to  return  to  reap  the  fields,  and  on  their  refusing  to  do  so, 
proceeded  to  maltreat  their  wives  and  families  and  set  their 
armedrctainetsupontheUalf-starvedmultitudes..  Instantlythe 
movement  was  diverted  from  its  original  object,  and  the  peasants 
and  their  leaders  began  a  war.  of  extermination  against  the 
landlords.  By  this  time  Dozsa  was  losing  control  of  the  rabble, 
which  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  socialist  parson  of 
Czegled, LSrincz Mbziixn.  TheTebcllionwasthemoredangerous 
as  the  town  rabble  was  on  the  side  of  the  peasants,  and  in  Buda 
and  other  places  the  cavalry  sent  against  the  Kuruaok  were 
unhorsed  as  they  passed  through  the  gates.  The  rebellion  spread 
like  lightning,  principally  in  the  central  or  purely  Magyar 
provinces,  where  hundreds  of  manor-houses  and  castles  were 
burnt  and  thousands  of  the  gentry  done  to  death  by  impalement, 
crucifixion  and  other  unspeakable  methods.  Dotsa's  camp  at 
Czcgled  was  the  centre  of  \ite  iac4purii,  ami  from  Ihcace  be  sent 
out  his  bands  in  every  direction,  pillaging  and  burning.  In.vain 
the  papal  bull  was  revoked,  in  vain  the  king  issued  a  proclama- 
tion conunanding  the  peasantry  to  return  to  their  homes  under 
pain  of  death.  By  this  time  the  rising  had  attained  the 
dimensions  of  a  revolution;  all  the  feudal  levies  of  the  kingdom 
were  called  out  against  it;  and  mercenaries  were  hired  in  haste 
from  Venice,  Bohemia  and  the  emperor.  Meanwhile  Dozsa  had 
captured  the  dty  and  fortress  of  Cs&nad,  and  signalised  bis 
victory  by  impaUng  the  bishop  and  the  castellan.  Subsequently, 
at  Arad,  the  lord  treasurer,  Istvin  Telegdy,  was  seized  and 
tortured  to  death  with  Satanic  ingenuity.  It  should,  however, 
in  fairness  be  added  that  only  notorious  bloodsuckers,  or 
obstinately  resisting  noblemen,  were  destroyed  in  this  wajr; 
Those  who  freely  submitted  were  always  released  on  parole,  and 
Dozsa  not  only  never  broke  his  given  word,  but  frequently 
assisted  the  escape  of  fugitives.  But  he  could  not  always  control 
his  followers  when  their  blood  wa*  up,  and  infinite  damage  wa* 
done  before  he  couM  stop  it.  At  first,  too,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
government  were  incapable  of  coping  with  him.  In  the  course  of 
the  summer  he  took  the  fortresses  of  Arad,  Lippi  and  ViUgos; 
provided  himself  with  guns  and  trained  gunners;  and  one  of  his 
bands  advanced  to  within  five  leagues  of  the  capital.  But  his  baU- 
naked, ill-armed ploughboyawereat  last  overmatched  by  the  mait- 
dad  chivalry  of  the  nobles.  Dozsa,  too,  had  become  demoralized 
by  success.  After  Csinad,  he  issued  proclamations  which  can 
only  be  described  as  nihilistic  His  suppression  had  become  a 
political  necessity.  He -was  finally  routed  at  Temesvir  by  the 
combined  force*  of  J&ao*  Zipolya  and  Istvin  Bithoiy,  wa* 
captured,  and  condemned  to  sit  on  a  red-hot  iron  throne,  with  > 
red-hot  iron  crown  on  his  head  and  a  red-hot  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
This  iffcmal  sentence  was  actually  carried  out,  and,  life  stiO 
lingering,  the  half-roasted  carcass  of  the  unhappy  wretch,  who 
endured  everything  with  inviiKible  heroism,  was  finally  devoured 
by  half-a-dozen  of  his  fellow-rebels,  who  by  way  of  preparatioa. 
had  been  starved  for  a  whole  week  beforehand. 

See  S4ndar  Maild,  Doata  Cyirgy  (Hung.),  Budapest,  iSga. 

(R.  N.  B.) . 

DOET.  RBINHART  PIBTER  ANNE  (1820-1883),  Dutch 
Arabic  scholar  of  French  (Huguenot)  origin,  was  born  at  Leidea 
in  February  iSio.    The  Dozys,  Ij^  so  many  other  contemporaqr 
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Ftcfneb  imfliCi,  miigMti  to  One  law  Countries  akcr  tin 
levocstion  of  the  edict  of  Nanto,  but  tome  of  the  fanner  appear 
to  have  tettled  in  Holland  aieariyes  1647.  Dozyitndiedatthe 
umvenity  of  Ldden,  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1844,  waa 
apfwinted  «a  eatiaordinary  piofesaor  of  history  in  1850,  and 
profeaabr  in  1857.  'The  fint  tesoka  dt  ba  extenaiTC  stuittei  in 
Oriental  liteiatDre^  Arabic  language  and  histtny,  manifested 
themselves  in  1847,  when  he  published  Al-Hsnakohi's  History 
tfllie  Almt^ada  (Leiden,  and  ed.,  1881),  which,  together  with  his 
ScriplcnmAnbumlotideAbbaditUCI^ta,  1846-1863, 3  vols.), 
his  editions  of  Ibn-Adhari's  History  0}  AJriat  mid  Spaim  (Leiden, 
184S-1853, 3  vols.},  of  Ibn-Badrun'slfftMrieaf  C«)MHmMr]r  DM  tike 
Potm  of  Ilm-Abdim  (Leiden,  1848),  and  his  DicHomuurt  dttoiUI 
tks  fiems  datU€mtiUs  cknks  Ardia(haatai»ta,it^$) — a  work 
crowned  by  the  Dutch  Institute— stamped  Dozy  as  one  of  the 
Biost  learned  and  critical  Arabic  schdara  of  his  day.  Buthisrcal 
fame  as  a  historian  mainly  rests  on  Us  great  work,  Histoin  des 
Myttidmaiud'£spotiie,}Usqt^HaeoHqulUdeP  AndalcmU  parta 
Almoraviia,  fll-tiio  (Leiden,  1861;  snd  ed.,  ibid.,  r88i);  « 
graphically  wriuen  account  of  Moorish  dominion  in  Spain,  which 
shed  new  light  on  many  obscure  points,  and  has  remained  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject.  Dmy't  RechercHes  sur  I' kisloire  et 
tatUHMttiredtl'BsfapupendasUk  ftuym  tge  (Leiden,  a  vols., 
1849;  and  and  3rd  ed.,  completely  recast,  i860  ajid  t83i)  form  a 
needful  and  wondeKuUy  trenchant  supplement  to  bis  Histoire  des 
Mustidmans,  In  which  he  merdkssly  exposes  the  many  tricks 
and  falsehoods  of  the  monks  in  their  chronicles,  and  effectively 
demolishes  a  good  part  of  the  Cid  legend^.  As  an  Arabic  scholar 
Dosy  stands  well-nigh  unsurpassed  in  his  SuppUmtiU  iua 
diclioniuira  orates  (Leiden^  1877-1881,  1  vols.),  a  work  full  of 
icsearch  and  learning,  a  storehouse  of  Arabic  lore.  To  the  seme 
class  belongs  his  Ghssaire  des  mots  espainob  et  porlupiis,  dtrivis 
dt  I'Aroie,  edited  with  Dr  W.  H.  Engelmann  of  Leipzig  (Leiden, 
1866;  3nd  cd.,  1868),  and  a  similar  list  of  Dutch  words  derived 
from  the  Arabic  Dozy  also  edited  Al  Makkari's  Aialeetes  swr 
FIHsloir*  et  la  litliratitre  del  Araies  d'Espapu  (Leiden,  185s- 
1861,  3  vols.),  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  and  worthy 
(accessor.  Professor  De  Goeje,  at  Leiden,  Idrisi's  Description  de 
rAJriqae  et  dt  FEspatiu  (1866),  also  the  Calendrier  de  Cordoue  de 
Fannlt  f6i;  IttU  orate  et  aneientu  Iraditetim  latiite.  (Leiden, 
1874)-  Hit  Islomisme  (Islamism;  Haarlem,  1863,  and  ed.,  1880; 
French  translation)  is  a  popular  exposition  of  Mahommcdantsm, 
of  a  more  controversial. character;  and  De  Isradieltu  It  liekko 
("  The  Israelites  at  Mecca,"  Haarlem,  :S64)  became  the  subject  of 
a  rather  heated  discussion  in  Jewish  drcles.  Dozy  died  at  Leiden 
in  May  1883.  (H.  Tl) 

DRACABHA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  natutd  order  Uliaceae, 
containing  about  fifty  spedcs  in  the  warmer  parts  of  .the  Old 
Worid.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  long,  genoally  narrow 
leaves,  panicles  of  small  whitish  flowers,  and  boried  frulL  The 
most  remarkable  species  is  Draeaeno  Draco,  the  dragon-ttee  of 
the  Canary  Isles,  which  reaches  a  great  size  and  age.  The 
famous  specimen  in  Tencriffe,  which  was  blown  down  by  a 
hurricane  in  1868,  when  measured  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
was  70  ft.  high,  with  a  citcumfetence  of  45  ft.  several  feet  above 
the  ground.  A  lesin  exuding  from  the  trunk  Is  known  as  dragon's 
blood  (f .v.). 

Many  of  the  cultivated  so-called  Dracaenas  belong  to  the 
closely-allied  genus  CordyKitt.  They  are  grown  for  the  beauty 
of  form,  colour  and  variegation  of  their  foliage  and  are  extremely 
nseful  as  decorative  stove  plants  or  summer  greenhouse  plants, 
or  for  room  and  table  decoration.  They  are  easy  to  grow  and 
may  be  increased  by  cuttings  planted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  6<j*  to  70*  by  night,  the  spring  being  the  best  time 
for  propagation.  The  old  stems  laid  flat  in  a  propagating  frame 
will  push  young  shoots,  which  may  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  when 
s  or  3  in.  long,  and  planted  in  sandy  peat  in  3-in.  pots;  the  tops 
can  also  be  taken  off  and  struck.  The  established  plants  do  best 
in  fibry  peat  made  porous  by  sand.  In  summer  they  should 
have  a  day  temperature  of  75  ,  and  in  winter  one  of  65°.  Shift 
as  required,  ming  coarser  soil  as  the  pots  become  larger.  By 
the  end  of  the  summer  the  small  cuttings  will  have  nude  nice 


phnts,  md  in  the  spcing  folkMfaig  they  can  be  kept  growing  by 
the  nae  of  manure  water  twice  a  week.  Those  intended  for  the 
conservatory  should  be  gradually  inured  to  more  air  by  mid* 
summer,  but  kqit  out  of  cold  dnughts.  When  the  plants  get 
too  Jaige  they  can  be  headed  down  ami  the  tops  used  for  cuttings. 

A  laiise  number  of  the  garden  species  of  Dracaena  are  varietie$ 
of  Cordylime  Itnmrulis.  D.  Golditttiia  is  a  grandly  variegattd 
apedes  from  west  tropical  Africa,  and  requires  more  heat. 

DRACHHAim,  HOUER  BEMIUK  HEABOLDT  (1846-1908), 
Danish  poet  and  dramatist,  son  of  Dr  A.  G,  Dradimann,  a 
physician  of  Copenhagen,  whose  family  was  of  Gerrnan  ex- 
traction, was  bom  in  Copenhsgen  on  the.  9th  of  OcTOber  1846, 
Owing  to  the  early  death  of  hte  mother,  who  was  a  Dane,  the 
child  was  left  much  to  his  own  devices.  He  soon  developed  a 
loudness  for  semi-poetical  performances,  and  loved  to  otganizs 
among  his  companions  heroic  games,  in  which  he  himself  took 
such  parts  as  those  of  Tordenskjold  and  Niels  JuuL  His  studies 
were  belated,  and  he  did  not  enter  the  university  imtH  1865, 
leaving  it  in  1866  to  become  a  student  in  the  Academy  of  Fin* 
Arts.  From  1866  to  1870  he  was  learning,  under  Profosor 
Sorensen,  to  become  a  marine  painter,  and  not  without  success. 
But  about  the  latter  date  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Georg 
Brandes,  and,  without  abandoning  art,  he  began  to  give  himseU 
more'  and  more  to  literatoie.  At  various  periods  he  travelled 
very  cxtenslvdy  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Spain  and  Italy^ 
and  his  liteiary  career  began  by  his  sending  letters  about  his 
journeys  to  the  Danish  newspapers.  After  returning  home,  ha 
settled  for  some  time  in  the  island  of  Bomholm,  paindng  sea* 
Ktpet.  Henowissnedhlsearliestvolumeofpocms,/)i{fe(i87a), 
and  joined  the  group  of  young  Radical  writers  who  gatherel 
under  the  banner  of  Btandes.  Drachmann  was  unsettled,  and 
still  doubted  whether  his  real  strength  lay  in  the  pendl  or  in  th* 
pen.  By  this  time  he  had  enjoyed  a  surprising  experience  of 
life,  especially  among  sailors,  fishermen,,  students  and  artists, 
and  the  issues  of  the  Ftanco-Gennan  War  and  the  French 
Commune  had  persuaded  him  that  a  new  and  glorious  era  was 
at  hand, ,  His  volume  of  lyrics,  Datmpede  Udoditr  ("  Muffled 
Melodies,"  1875),  proved  that  Drachmann  was  a  poet  with  a  real 
vocation,  and  he  began  to  produce  books  in  prose  and  verse  with 
great  rapidity.  Uitgl  Blod  C*  Young  Blood,"  1876}  contained 
three  realistic  stories  of  contemporary  life.  But  he  returned  tOi 
his  true  field  in  his  magnificent  5<»i{e  ted  HattI;  Veneti* 
("  Songs  of  the  Sea;  Venice,"  1877),  and  won  the  passionate 
admiration  of  his  countrymen  by  his  prose  work,  with  interludes 
In  verse,  called  Deretrefra  Croensen  ("Over  the  FronUer  there," 
1877),  a  series  of  impressions  made  on  Drachmann  by  a  visit  to 
the  scenes  of  the  war  with  Germany.  During  the  succeeding 
yean  he  was  a  great  traveller,  visiting  most  of  the  principal 
cotmtries  of  the  worid,  but  particularly  familiarizing  himself, 
by  protracted  voyages,  with  the  sea  and  with  the  life  of  man  in 
maritime  places.  In  1879  he  published  Ranker  of  Roser 
("  Tendrib  and  Roses  "),  amatory  lyrics  of  a  very  high  order  of 
melody,  in  which  h(  showed  a  great  advance  in  technical  art. 
To  the  same  period  belongs  Paa  Sdmands  Tro  ot  Love  ("  On  the 
Faith  and  Honour  of  a  Sailor,"  1878),  a  volume  of  short  stories 
in -prose.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Drachmann  broke  with 
Brandes  and  the  Radicals,  and  set  himself  at  the  head  of  a  sort 
of  "  nationalist "  or  popular-Conservative  party  in  Denmark. 
He  continued  to  celebrate  the  Ufe  of  the  fishermen  and  sailore 
in  books,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  which  were  the  most  popuHtr 
of  their  day.  Patilof  Virpnie  sad  Lars  Krase  (both  rS79);  Oslen 
for  Sol  01  vestenfor  Uaone  ("  East  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,"  1880) : 
Puppe  og  Sommerfugl  ("  Chrysalis  and  Butteifiy,"  1882);  and 
Strandby  Folk  (18S3)  were  among  these.  In  1882  Drachmann  pub- 
lished Ws  fine  translation,  or  paraphrase,  of  Byron's  Don  Juan. 
In  1885  his  romantic  play  called  Dervaren  Gang  ("  Once  upon  a 
Time  ")  had  a  great  success  on  the  boards  of  the  Royal  theatre, 
Copenhagen;  and  his  tragedies  of  VSund  Smed  ("  Wayland  the 
Smith")  and  Brn-Kari  (1897)  made  him  the  most  popular 
playwright  of  Denmark.  He  published  in  1894  a  volume  of 
exquisitely  fantastic  Melodramas  in  rhymed  verse,  a  collection 
wbicb  contains  some  ol  Drachnunn's  most  perfect  work.    Bis 
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Bovd  lied  itn  Init  Pmud  ("  Wth  a  Brawl  Bnuh,"  1S87)  was 
followed  in  1890  by  Fmiknttt,  the  history  of  a  young  painter, 
Hemifc  Gerhard,  and  his  revolt  against  his  bouigeots  surround- 
ings. With  this  novel  is  doady  connected  ZVitAeUife/M  ("The 
Sacicd  Fire,"  1899),  in  wliich  Drachmann  speaks  in  liii  own 
person.  There  is  practically  no  story  in  this  autobiograpldcal 
volume,  iriiich  abounds  in  lyrical  passages.  Ini899  he  produced 
his  romantic  play  called  Gwrt*\  in  1900  a  brilliant  lyrical  drama, 
Halijnd  VandraadakfoU;  and  in  1903,  ZM  pfmu  Hacb.  He 
died  in  Copenhagen  on  the  14th  of  January  1908. 

See  an  article  by  K.  CieDenip  in  Onut  Bigfr^^  £<xiiim  vol.  iv. 
(Copenhagen,  itgo).  (E.  G.) 

DBA(!0  (7th  century  B.a),  Athenian  statesman,  was  Archon 
Eponymus  (but  see  J.  E.  Sandys,  ComtUiUioH  ef  Alktns,  p.  i>, 
note)  in  631  b.c.  His  ruune  has  become  proverbial  as  an  in- 
exorable lawgiver.  Up  to  his  time  the  laws  of  Athens  were 
unwritten,  and  were  administered  arbitrarily  by  the  Eupatridae. 
As  at  Rome  by  the  twelve  Tables,  ao  at  Athens  it  was  found 
necessary  to  alUy  the  discontent  of  the  people  by  publishing 
these  unwritten  laws  in  a  codified  form,  and  Draco,  himself 
a  Eupatrid,  carried  this  out  According  to  Hutarch  {Lije  «/ 
Solon):  "  For  nearly  all  crimes  there  was  the  same  penalty  of 
death.  The  man  who  was  convicted  of  idleness,  or  who  stole  a 
cabbage  or  an  apfde,  was  liable  to  death  no  Icia  than  the  robber 
of  temples  or  the  murderer."  For  the  institution  of  the  jr 
Ephetae  and  their  relation  to  the  Areopagus  in  criminal  juris- 
diction  see  GREir  Law.  The  orator  Demades  (d.  c.  318  B.C.) 
laid  that  Draco's  laws  were  written  in  blood.  Whether  this 
Implies  peculiar  severity,  or  merely  re6ects  the  attitude  of -a 
more  refined  age  to  the  barbarous  enactments  of  a  primitive 
people,  among  whom  the  penalty  of  death  was  almost  universal 
for  all  crimes,  caimot  be  decided.  According  to  Suidas,  however, 
in  his  Lexicon,  the  people  were  ao  overjoyed  at  the  change  he 
made,  that  they  accidentally  suffocated  him  in  the  theatre  at 
Acgina  with  the  rain  of  caps  and  cloaks  which  they  flung  at  him 
in  their  enthusiasm. 

The  appearance  in  1891  of  Aristotle's  lost  treatise  on  the 
constitution  of  Athens  gave  rise  to  a  most  Importaht  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  Draco's  work.  From  the  statements  contained 
In  chapter  iv.  of  this  treatise,  and  iofoenccs  drawn  from  them, 
many  sdiolars  attributed  to  Draco  the  construction  of  an  eotinly 
new  constitution  for  Athens,  the  main  features  of  which  were: 
(1)  extension  of  fratu:hise  to  all  who  could  provide  themselvea 
with  a  suit  of  armour — or,  as  Gilbert  {Constitutional  AnHgmliet, 
Eog.  trans,  p.  tsr)  says,  to  the  Zeugite  class,  from  which  mainly 
the  hoplites  may  be  supposed  to  have  come;  (9)  the  institution 
of  a  property  qualification  for  office  (archon  10  minae,  strategus 
100  minae);  (3)  a  council  of  401  members  (see  BodlC);  (4) 
magistrates  and  councillors  to  be  chosen  by  lot;  further,  Uie 
(our  Solonian  classes  are  said  to  be  already  in  fxistfnff 

For  some  time,  especially  in  Germany,  this  constitution  was 
almost  universally  accepted;  now,  the  majority  of  scholars 
reject  it.  The  reasons  against  it,  which  are  almost  overwhelm- 
ing, may  be  shortly  summarized,  (i)  It  is  ignored  by  every  other 
ancient  authority,  except  an  adinittedly  spurious  passage  in 
Plato<;  whereas  Aristotle  says  of  his  laws  "  they  are  laws,  but 
be  addtd  the  lava  to  an  exiilinf  eonslitiititn"  (PoL  ii.  9.  9). 
(a)  It  is  inconsistent  with  other  passsges  in  the  Constitution  of 
Athens,  According  to  c  vS.,  Solon  rq>ealed  all  laws  of  Draco 
except  those  relating  to  murder;  yet  some  of  the  most  modem 
features  of  Solon's  constitution  are  found  in  Draco's  constitution. 
(3)  Its  ideas  are  alien  to  the  7th  century.  It  has  been  said  that 
Ote  qualification  of  the  strategus  was  ten  times  that  of  the  archon. 
This,  reasonable  in  the  sth,  is  preposterous  in  the  7th  century, 
when  the  archon  was  unquestionably  the  supreme  executive 
oSdal.  Again,  it  is  unlikely  that  Solon,  a  democratic  reformer, 
would  have  reverted  from  a  democratic  wealth  qualification 
such  as  is  attributed  to  Draco,  to  an  aristocratic  birth  qtiaS- 

'  A  passage  dong  oreilouk»d)  la  Cicero.  Be  npMin,  ihews  that, 
by  the  lit  eeittufy  ix.  the  Interpolation  had  alnady  been  made: 

th*  motatioa  is  evidently  taken  from  the  bat  °  

CnuMnKm,  which  it  reproduces. 


ia  &  xtt.  of  the 


fication.  Thirdly,  if  Dneo  had  Iwtttated  a  hBtHut  eeuu, 
Solon  would  not  have  substituted  citizenship  by  birth.  (4)  The 
terminology  of  Draco's  oonstituiion  is  that  of  the  5th,  not  the 
7th,  century,  whereas  the  chief  difficulty  of  Solon's  laws  is  the 
obsdete  6th<entuty  phcaseolagy.  (s)  Lastly,  a  oonpatisoa 
between  the  ideals  of  the  oligarchs  under  Thenmenes  (end  of 
jth  century)  and  this  alleged  constitution  shows  a  "wri'i'ww 
similarity  (hoplitc  census,  nobody  to  hold  office  a  second  timt 
until  all  duly  qualified  petaons  had  beeen  fxhansted,  fine  of  one 
drachma  for  non-attendance  in  BoulC).  It  is  trawnahlr,  there- 
fore, to  conclude  that  the  constitution  of  Draco  was  invented 
by  the  school  of  Theramencs,  who  wished  to  surroond  thrir 
revolutionary  views  with  the  halo  of  antiquity;  hence  the 
allusion  to  "  the  constitution  of  our  father  "  (4  irirpnt  nlktrala). 
This  hypothesis  is  further  cotioborated  by  a  criticism  of  thi 
text.  Not  only  Is  chapter  iv.  considered  to  be  an  interpolation 
in  the  text  as  originally  written,  but  later  chapters  have  been 
edited  to  accord  with  it.  Thus  chapter  iv.  breaks  the  connexion 
of  thought  between  chapters  iii.  and  v.  Moreover,  an  inter- 
polator has  inserted  phrases  to  remove  what  would  otherwiK 
have  been  obvious  contradictiona:  thus  (a)  in  chapter  viL, 
where  we  are  told  that  Solon  divided  the  dtixens  into  four  clams 
(nft^^ra),  the  interpolator  had  added  the  words  "  acoocdijg 
to  thie  division  formerly  existing  "(  nftmp  titfAiiru  xol  vtiircpor), 
which  were  necessary  in  view  of  the  statement  that  Draco  gavt 
the  franchise  to  the  Zeugites;  (b)  in  chapter  xlL,  where  suecorive 
constitutional  changes  are  recorded,  the  words  "  the  Dtaoooian  " 
(iM  A/WuMTof)  are  inserted,  though  thesttbsequcntfiguics  ait 
not  accommodated  to  the  change.  Solonisalsoberespobenofat 
the  founder  of  democracy,  whereas  the  Draconian  eonstitutkm 
of  chapL  iv.  contains  several  democratic  innovations.  Tw* 
further  points  may  be  added,  namely,  that  whereas  Aristotle's 
treatise  credits  Draco  with  establishing  a  money  fine,  Pollux 
definitely  quotes  a  law  of  Draco  in  which  fines  are  assessed  at 
so  many  oxen;  secondly,  if  chapter  iv.  did  exist  in  the  original 
text,  it  is  more  than  curious  that  though  the  treatise  was  widely 
read  in  antiquity  there  is  no  other  reference  to  Draco's  consti- 
tution except  the  two  quoted  above.  In  any  case,  whatever 
were  Draco's  laws,  we  lesin  from  Plutarch's  Ufe  of  Sokm  that 
Solon  abolished  all  of  them,  except  those  dealing  with  homiddsb 

AuTBonms.— Beakle  the  works  of  J.  E.  Sandys  and  G.  GBbeit 

Sioted  above,  see  those  quoted  in  artide  CoNSTrruTtON  or  Atubms; 
rote,  Hist.  0/  Greece  (cd.  t9a7),  pp.  9-11,  with  refereocei;  aad 
histories  of  Greece  pubhshed  after  1894.  U-  M.  M.)  . 

DBACO  ("  tJie  Dragon  "),  in  astronomy,  a  conttellatioa  U 
the  northern  hemisphere,  mentioned  by  Eudoxus  (4th  century 
B.c)  ud  Aratus  (3rd  century  B.c);  it  was  catalogued  fay 
Ptolemy,  31  stats,  Tycho  Brabe,  32,  Hevdius,  40.  The  Greeks 
had  many  fables  concerning  this  constellation;  one  is  that  whca 
Herades  killed  the  dragon  guarding  the  Hesperian  fruit  Hera 
transferred  the  creature  to  heaven  as  a  reward  for  its  services. 
The  planetary  nebula  H.IY.jf  Draumis  is  of  a  dedded  pale  bloc 
colour,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  of  its  class. 

DRACONTIUS,  BLOSSIUS  AEIUUUS.  of  Carthage  (according 
to  the  early  tradition,  of  Spanish  origin).  Christian  poet,  flour- 
ished in  the  latter  part  of  the  sth  century  aj>.  He  belonged 
to  a  family  of  landed  proprietors,  and  practised  as  an  advocate 
in  his  lutive  place.  After  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Vandals,  Dracontius  was  at  first  allowed  to  retain  posaeisiaa 
of  bis  estates,  but  was  subsequently  deprived  of  his  property 
and  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Vandal  king,  whose  triumphs  he 
had  omitted  to  celebrate,  while  be  had  written  a  .panegyric  on 
a  foreign  and  hostile  ruler.  Be  subsequently  addressed  an 
degiac  poem  to  the  king,  asking  pardon  and  pleading  for  release. 
The  result  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  that  Dracontius 
obtained  his  liberty  and  migrated  to  northern  Italy  in  search 
of  peace  and  quietness.  This  is  consistent  with  the  discovery 
at  Bobbio  of  a  I5th<entury  MS.,  now  in  the  Museo  Borbonico 
at  Naples,  containing  a  number  of  poems  by  Dracontius  (the 
Carmina  mhura).  The  most  important  of  his  works  is  the 
D*  laudiius  Dei  or  De  Deo  in  three  books,  wrongly  attributed 
VyMS.  tradition  to  St  Augustine.    The  account  of  the  cttatie^ 
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wUA  oecnpiat  the  gnatar  put  of  tbe  lint  book,  «M  at  an  culjr 
date  edited  lepantely  under  tlw  title  of  Bexalumn,  and  it  waa' 
not  till  I79t  that  the  thiee  book*  wen  edited  by  Cardinal 
Aievalo.  The  apology  iSatu/aeHo)  eonaota  of  158  elegiac 
couplet*;  it  is  geneially  anppoaed  that  the  king  addicaaed  b 
Cunthaomnd  (484-496).  The  Carmina  mtnara,  neatly  all  in 
bezameter  vene,  consist  of  school  ezerdaes  and  ihetoiical 
declamations,  amongst  othen  the  fable  of  Uylaa,  with  a  pftface 
to  his  tutor,  the  gnmmarian  Felidanus;  the  tape  of  Hden; 
the  story  of  Hedea;  two  epitbalanda.  It  is  also  probaUe  that 
Dracontius  was  the  author  of  the  OnsHt  Irotetdia,  a  poem  of 
some  looo  bexameteis,  which  in  language,  metn  and  general 
treatment  of  the  subject  »'*"'"''  a  stiOuiig  tcaemblance  to  the 
other  works  of  Dracontius.  Opiniooa  differ  as  to  his  poetical 
meriu,  but,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  rhetoikal  exaggera- 
tion and  conieqaent  want  of  lucidity,  his  works  show  considerable 
vigour  of  cipitiiion,  and  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
aiid  ot  Roman  dasakal  Utetatore. 

EoinOHS.— D«  Dt  and  SatMiOl*,  cd.  Amalob  reprinted  la 
Migne's  Patrelotim  autui,  h.;  Csrniwa  mim»n,  cd.  F.  da  Duha 
(1871).  On  Diacootius  generally,  see  A.  Ebett,  AUfgrntiM  CtKkickIt 
itr  Ul.i€>  MittetaUert  un  AhtnUandt,  LJiBm);  C.  Ro(d>en,  /■ 
D.  Cttrmtaa  miiura  (1878):  H.  MaiUait,  De  DnttiUiijfcllat  umtia 
(■909).  On  the  Orath  ttatotiia,  see  editions  by  R.  Pdpcr  (1875) 
and  C.  Ciairatino  (Milan,  1906):  pamphlets  by  C  Roasoni  (1880, 
on  the  authorship;  1688,  matcnals  for  a  commentary). 

DRAFTED  MASOKRT,  in  architeauie,  the  terra  given  to  large 
stones,  on  the  face  of  which  has  been  dressed  round  the  edge 
a  draft  or  sunken  surface,  leaving  the  centre  portion  as  it  came 
from  the  cpiarry.  The  dressing  is  worked  with  an  adxe  of  ejght 
teeth  to  the  inch,  used  in  a  vertical  direction  and  to  a  width  of 
t  to  4  in.  The  earliest  example  of  drafted  masonry  is  found  in 
the  iKwnjmK  platform  built  by  Cyrus  530  B.C.  at  Paaargadae  in 
Persia.  It  occurs  again  in  the  palace  of  Hyrcanus,  known  as  the 
Arak-d-Emir  (176  B.C.),  but  is  there  inferior  in  execution.  The 
finest  drafted  masonry  is  that  dating  from  the  time  of  Hood,  in 
the  tower  of  David  and  the  walls  of  the  Haram  in  Jerusalem,  and 
at  Hebron.  In  the  castles  built  by  the  Crussden,  the  adxe 
has  been  worlied  in  a  diagonal  dirKtion  instead  of  vertkally. 
In  all  these  examples  the  sixe  of  the  stones  employed  is  some- 
times enormous,  so  that  the  traditional  inffuenfe  of  the 
Phoenician  masons  seems  to  have  lasted  till  the  rsth  century. 

DBAS  (from  the  Old  Eng.  dratm,  to  draw;  the  word  preserves 
the  (  whidi  phonetically  developed  into  w),  that  which  is  drawn 
or  pulled  ahwg  a  sutbtce,  or  is  used  for  drawing  or  palling. 
Tbie  terra  k  thus  applied  to  a  hatiw  for  breaking  up  doda  of 
earth,  or  for  an  apparatus,  such  as  a  grapnel,  net  or  dredge,  used 
lor  seardiing  water  for  drowned  bodies  or  other  objects.  As  a 
name  of  a  vehicle,  "drag"  is  sometimes  used  aa  equivalent  to 
"  break,"  a  heavy  carnage  without  a  body  used  for  training 
horses,  and  also  a  large  kind  of  wagonette,  fytl  is  more  usually 
applied  to  a  privately  owned  four-horse  coach  for  four-in-hand 
driving.  The  word  is  also  given  to  the  "  shoe  "  of  wood  or  iron, 
ptaced  under  the  wheel  to  act  as  a  brake,  and  also  to  the  "  drift  " 
or  "  sea-anchor,"  usually  made  of  apart  and  sails,  employed  for 
rftrrilttg  the  lee-way  of  a  sUp  whoi  drifting,  b  fox-hunting, 
the  "  drag  "  is  the  line  of  scent  left  by  the  fox,  but  more  particu- 
larly the  term  is  given  to  a  substitute  for  the  hunting  of  a  fox 
Iqr'houiMls,  an  artificial  Ifaie  of  scent  befaig  Isid  by  the  dragging 
of  a  bag  of  aniseed  or  other  strong  smelling  substance  which  a 
pack  will  follow. 

DRAOASHANI  (Rumanian  Dragaiami),  a  town  of  Rumania, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Olt,  and  on  the  railway  between 
Caracal  and  RAmnicu  VUcea.  Pop.  (1900)  4398-  The  town 
is  of  htlb  commercial  importance,  but  the  vineyards  on  the 
neighboudng  hUls  produce  tome  of  the  best  Walachian  wines. 
Dragashani  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Rusidava.  In  18x1 
the  Turks  routed  the  troops  of  Ypsilanti  near  the  town. 

DRAOOMAM  (from  the  Arabic  0<V^/«r;ii)m»,an  interpreter 
or  translator;  the  same  root  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  word  (orfam 
rignifying  tramdation,  the  title  of  the  Chaldaean  translation  of 
the  Bible),  a  comprehensive  designation  applied  to  all  who  act 
•a  intennediaiics  between  Eofopetas  and  Otient«ls,  from  the 


hotel  tout  or  travellers'  guide,  hired  at  a  few  «lim<fig.  a  day, 
to  the  chief  dragoman  of  a  foreign  embassy  whose  functions 
include  the  canying  on  of  the  most  important  pofitical  negotia- 
tions with  the  Ottoman  government,  or  the  dragoman  of  the 
imperial  divan  (the  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies). 

The  original  onployment  of  dragomans  by  the  Turkish 
government  "arose  ffom  its  rcUgioas  scniples  to  use  any  language 
save  those  <rf  peoples  wUdi  had  adopted  lalsmism.  Thepolitical 
relations  between  the  Porte  and  the  European  states,  more 
frequent  In  proportion  aa  the  Ottoman  power  dedined,  com- 
pelled the  sultan's  ralnisten  to  make  use  of  interpreters,  who 
rapidly  acqoiied  considerable  influence.  It  soon  became  neces- 
sary to  create  the  important  post  of  chief  dragoman  at  the  Po;te, 
and  there  was  no  choice  save  to  appoint  a  Greek,  as  no  other  race 
In  Turfcey'Combined  the  requisite  knowledge  of  languages  with 
the  tact  and  adroitness  fssmtlal  for  conducting  diplomatic 
negotiations.  The  first  chief  dragoman  of  the  Porte  was  Panayot 
Nikonsla,  who  held  his  office  from  r665  to  r673.  His  successor, 
Alennder  Bfaviocardato,  sumamed  Exaporritos,  was  charged 
by  the  TnrfcikK  government  whh  the  delicate  and  arduous 
negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowits,  and  by  his  dexterity 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  his  questionable  fidelity  to  the  interests 
of  his  employers,  in -gaining  their  entire  confidence,  and  id 
becoming  the  factotum  of  Ottoman  policy.  From  tliat  time 
until  i8si  the  Greeks  monopolised  the  mansgement  of  Turkey's 
foreign  relations,  and  soon  established  the  regular  system 
whereby  the  chief  dragoman  passed  on  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
the  dignity  of  hoapodar  of  one  of  the  Dannbian  prindpaSties. 

In  the  same  way,  the  foreign  representatives  accredited  to 
the  Porte  found  it  necessary,  in  the  absence  of  duly  qualified 
countrymen  of  thdr  own,  to  engage  the  services  of  native*, 
Greek,  Armenian,  or  Levantine,  more  or  less  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  language,  laws  and  adrainistraflon  of  the 
country.  Their  duties  were  by  no  meana  confined  to  those  of 
a  mere  translator,  and  they  became  the  confidential  and  in- 
dispensable go-betweens  of  the  foreign  miiaions  ifii  the  Porte. 
Though  such  drsgomans  eiijoyed  by  treaty  the  protection  of 
the  country  employing  them,  they  were  by  local  interests  and 
family  tlea  very  intimately  cormected  with  the  Turks,  and  the 
disadvantages  of  the  system  soon  became  apparent.  Accord- 
ingly as  early  as  r669  the  French  govenmient  dedded  on  the 
foundation  of  a  echoed  for  French  dragomans  at  Constantinople, 
for  which  in  later  years  was  substituted  the  £aU  it*  lanifm 
«riM<a(t>  in  Paris;  most  of  the  great  powers  cveMuaBy  took 
some  similar  step,  England  also  adopting  in  r877  a  system, 
since  modified,  for  the  selection  and  tuition  of  a  coiip*  of  Britisb- 
bom  dragomans. 

The  duties  of  an  anbasay  dragoman  ate  extensive  and  not 
easily  defined.  They  have  been  described  as  partaking  at  once 
of  those  of  a  dipkwnatlst,  a  magistrate,  a  legal  adviser  and  an 
administrate.  The  functions  of  the  first  dragoman  are  mainly 
political;  he  accompanies  the  ambassador  or  miniver  at  hh 
audiences  of  the  sultan  and  uanany  of  the  ministert,  and  it  it  he 
who  is  chaiged  with  the  bulk  of  diplomatic  negotiations  at  the 
palace  or  t&  Porte.  The  subordinate  dragomans- transact  the 
less  important  busfnat,  comprising  routine  matters  such  as 
teqoett*  for  the  recognition  of  consols,  the  settlement  of  daina 
or  furthering  of  other  demands  <A  thdr  luitionals,  and  in  geoetal 
an  the  various  matters  in  which  the  Interests  of  fortign  subject* 
may  be  concerned.  An  important  part  of  the  dngoman's  dutiei 
is  to  attend  during  any  legal  proceedings  to  wUcb  a  subjeM 
of  his  nationality  is  a  party,  as  faiUng  hi*  attendance  and 
his  concurrence  in  the  judgment  delivered  such  proceedings  arc 
nun  and  void.  Moreover,  the  diagoraan  is  frequently  enabled, 
through  the  dose  relatkms  which  he  necessarily  maintains  with 
different  classes  of  Tnrfcfah  officials,  to  furnish  vahutale  and 
confidential  information  not  otherwise  obtainsble.  The  high 
estimation  in  which  the  dragomans  are  hdd  by  most  foreign 
powers  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  usuaBy  and  In  the 
regular  course  prtmioted  to  the  most  important  di]domatSc  peat*. 
TUs  is  the  ease  in  the  Russian  and  Austrian  service  (where 
thanoaeafflbajiador^s(aaUtc*i«(raiaJ«u«t  dnfooao) 
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and  geiicnliy  in  tbe  Gcnnan  acrrice;  the  Fitnch  cUd  dtsgo- 
mao  usually  attains  the  nnk  of  minister  plenipotentiaty.  The 
value  of  a  tactful  and  efficient  intermediary  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated,  and  in  tlie  East  a  personal  interview  of  a  few 
minutes  often  itsulta  in  tlie  conclusion  of  some  important  matter 
which  would  otherwise  require  the  errhangr  of  a  long  and 
laborioas  cotr^pondence.  The  more  important  consulates  in 
the  provinces  of  Turkey  are  also  provided  with  one  or  more 
dragomans,  whose  duties,  mmlatU  mutandis,  are  of  a  similar 
though  less  impoctant  nature.  In  the  same  way  banks,  railway 
companies  and  financial  institutions  employ  dragomans  far 
facilitating  their  businos  relations  with  Turkish  officials.    - 

DRAOOmROV,  HICHABL  IVAmVICH  (1830-1905),  Russian 
general  and  military  writer,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  November 
i8ja  He  entered  the  Guard  intkntty  in  1849,  becoming  and 
lieutenant  in  1852  and  lieutenant  in  1854.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  selected  to  study  at  the  Nicholas  Academy  (staff  college), 
and  here  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  that  he  received  a 
gold  medal,  an  honour  which,  it  is  stated,  was  paid  to  a  student 
of  the  academy  only  twice  in  the  19th  century.  In  1856  he  was 
promoted  staffKaptain  and  in  1858  full  captain,  being  sent  in 
the  latter  year  to  study  the  military  meUiods  In  vogue  in  other 
countries.  He  vsited  France,  En^anil  and  Belgium,  and 
wrote  voluminous  reports,  on  the  instructional  and  manouvre 
camps  of  these  countries  a(  CUUons,  Aldershot  and  Beverloo. 
In  r859  he  was  attached  to  the  headquaiten  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia  during  the  campaign  of  Magriita  and  Solferino,  and 
immediatdy  upon  his  return  to  Russia  be  was  sent  to  the  Nicholas 
Academy  as  professor  of  tactics.  Dragomirov  played  a  leading 
part  In  thereorganiiation  of  tbe  educational  syston  of  the  army, 
and  acted  also  as  instructor  t«  several  princes  of  the  imperial 
famify.  This  post  he  held  until  1863,  when,  as  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  he  UMdi  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  Polish  insurrection 
of  i863-i4,  retiiming  to  St  Petersburg  in  the  latter  year  as 
colonel  and  chief  of  stafi  to  one  of  the  Guard  divisions.  During 
the  Austro-Prusaian  War  of  1866,  Dragomirov  was  attached  to 
the  tfadqxartta  of  the  U.  Prussian  army.  He  was  present  at 
the.  battles  on  the  upper  Elbe  and  at  Kfiniggrlts,  and  his 
oommeot*  on  tbe  operations  which  he  witnessed  are  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  student  of  tactics  vnd  of  the  war  of  i8i6. 

In  1868  he  was  made  a  major-general,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  chief  of  the  staS  in  the  Kiev  military  drcum- 
acriptjon.  In  1873  he  wa^  appointed  to  command  the  14th 
divisiiNi,  and  in  this  command  he  distinguished  hhnself  very 
gieatlyiatheRusso-Turk^Warof  1877-78.  The  14th division 
led  the  way  at  the  crossing  of  the  Danube  at  Zimnitn,  Drago- 
mirov being  in  charge  of  the  delicate  and  difficult  operation  of 
crossing  and  landing  under  fiii,  and  fulfilling  his  mission'  with 
complete  success.  I«ter,  after  tbe  tcvenes  before  Plevna,  he, 
with  the  cesarevich  and  Generals  Todleben  and  Milutine, 
strenuously  opposed  the  suggestion  of  the  Grand-duke  NichoUs 
that  the  Russian  army  should  retreat  into  Rumania,  and  the 
demoialixation  of  the  greater,  part  of  the  army  was  not  per- 
mitted to  spread  to  Dragomirov's  division,  which  retained  its 
discipiine  unimpaired  and  gave  a  splendid  emmple  to  the  rest. 
.  He  was  wounded  at  the  Shipka  Pass,  and,  though  promoted 
lieutenant-general  soon  after  this,  was  not  able  to  see  further 
active  service.  He  was  also  made  adjutant-general  to  the  tsar 
and  ducf  of  the  53rd  Volhynia  regiment  of  his  old  division. 
For  deven  yean  thereafter  (Seneral  Dragomirov  was  chief  of 
the  IQeholaa  Academy,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  he 
collated  and  intnducel  faito  the  Russian  army  all  the  best 
military  literatuR  of  Europe,  and  in  many  other  ways  was  active 
in  improving  the  moral  and  technical  efficiency  of  the  Russian 
officer<orpa,  especially  of  the  staS  officer.  In  1889  Dragomirov 
became  coomaoder4n-chief  of  the  Kiev  military  district,  and 
gDVernor-genenl  of  Kiev,  Podolsk  and  Volhynia,  retaining  this 
post  mntil  190J.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of 
iaiaatry  in  1891.  His  advanced  age  and  failing  health  prevented 
Ws  employmeat  at  the  front  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
of  1904-5,  bat  Us  adxic*  was  continually  solicited  by  the  general 
headquarter*  at  St  Petenbwrg,  and  while  be  disagreed  with 


General  Kuropatkin  hi  inany  important  questioaa  of  atmtegy 
and  military  policy,  they  both  recommended  a  repetition  of  the 
strategy  of  r8ia,  even 'though  the  total  abandonment  of  Pott 
Arthur  was  involved  theran.  Gennal  Dragomirov  died  at 
Kottotop  on  the  sStfa  of  October  (905.  In  addition  to  the  orders 
which  he  already  possessed,  he  received  in  I90t  the  order  of 
St  Andrew. 

His  Urger  military  works  were  mostly  translated  fnto  Ftencb, 
and  his  occasional  papers,  extending  over  a  period  of  neatly 
fifty  years,  appeared  chiefly  in  the  Yeimtd  SvamU  and  the 
Ibaaieisckii;  his  later  articles  in  tbe  last-named  ptptt  were, 
like  the  gennal  eiden  be.  issued  to  his  own  troops,  attentively 
studied  throug^oat  the  Russian  army.  His  critique  of  Tolstoy's 
War  and  Puce  attracted  even  wider  attention.  Diagomirov 
was,  in  formal  tactics,  the  head  of  tbe  •'-orthodox  "  school  His 
conservatism  was  not,  however,  the  fesalt  of  habit  and  early 
training,  but  of  ddibetate  reaaiafaig  and  choice.  His  modd 
was,  as  he  admitted  in  the  war  of  1866,  the  British  infantry  ol 
the  Peninsular  War,  but  he  sought  to  reach  the  ideal,  not  throui^ 
the  methods  of  repression  agabst  which  the  "advanced" 
tacticians  revolted,  but  by  means  of  thorough  efficiency  in  the 
bdividual  soldier  and  hi  the  smaller  units.  He  inculcated  the 
"  offensive  at  all  costs,"  and  the  combination  of  onsbing  short- 
range  fire  and  the  bayonet  diarge.  He  carried  out  the  ideas  of 
Suvarav  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  many  thought  that  he  pressed 
them  to  a  theoretical  octnme  unattainable  in  practice  Hb 
Cfitics,  however,  did  not  always  realise  that  Dragomirov  d«> 
picnded,  for  the  effidency  his  unit  requited,  on  tbecapadty  of  the 
leader,  and  that  an  essential  part  of  the  sdf  .sacrificing  disdplina 
he  exacted  from  his  officera  waa  the  power  of  assuming  responsi- 
bility. The  detaSs  of  his  btillisnt  achievement  of  Ziiiinitsa 
suffice  to  give  a  dear  idea  of  Dragomirov'a  personality  and  of 
the  way  in  which  his  methods  ot  training  conduced  to  success. 

DBA60H  (Fr.  dragon,  through  Lat.  dract,  from  the  Gteek; 
connected  with  iipBfiai,  "see,"  and  mteipreted  ss  "sharp- 
sighted";  O.H.  Ger.  mdu,  inch»,  UM.O.  Ineke,  Mod. 
Ger.  DraJun;  A.S.  drtta,  hence  the  equivalent  English  form 
"  drake,"  "  fire-drake,"  cf.  Low  Ger.  and  Swed.  drait,  Dan. 
droit),  a  fabulous  monster,  usually  concaved  as  a  huge  winged 
fitc-bteathing  lizard  or  snake.  In  Greece  the  word  ipi«u*  was 
usedorigHianyofanyhugeacrpent,andthedngaaof  mythology, 
whatever  ahqie  it  may  have  assumed,  renitins  easentiany  a 
snake.  For  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  myths  and  cults  of 
various  peoples  and  ages  see  the  article.  SuPENT-WoKsmi'. 
Here  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  in  the  East,  where  snakes 
are  huge  and  deadly  (ChaMca,  Assyria,  Phoenida,  to  a  less 
degree  in  Egypt),  the  serpent  or  dragon  waa  symbolic  of  the 
princqile  of  eWL  Thus  ^lophis,  in  the  Egyptian  religion,  was 
the  great  serpent  of  the  world  oi  darkness  vanquished  by  Ra, 
while  m  Chddaea  the  goddess  Tilmat,  the  female  piinc^  of 
primeval  Chaos,  took  the  form  of  a  dragon.  Thus,  too,  in  the 
Hebrew  sacred  books  the  serpent  or  dragon  is  the  source  of  death 
and  sin,  a  conception  which  waa  adopted  in  the  New  Testament 
and  so  passed  into  Christian  mythology.  In  Greece  and  Rome, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  the  oriental  idea  of  the  serpent  as  an 
evil  power  found  an  entrance  and  gave  birth  to  a  plentiful  brood 
of  terron  (the  serpents  of  the  Gorgons,  Hydra,  Chimaen  and 
the  like),  the  dracanta  were  abo  at  times  concaved  ss  beneficent 
powen,  aharp.eyed  dwellen  in  the  innerparts  of  the  earth,  wise 
to  discover  Its  secrets  and  utter  them  in  oracles,  or  powerful  to 
invoke  as  guardian  geniL  Such  were  the  sacred  aUsfces  in  the 
temiJes  of  Aesculapius  and  the  socrt  dracanta  in  that  of  tbe 
Bona  Dea  at  Rome;  or,  as  guardians,  the  Python  at  Delphi  and 
the  dragon  of  the  Hcsperides. 

In  goietal,  however,  the  evil  reputation  oi  dragons  was  the 
stronger,  and  in  Europe  it  outlived  the  other.  Christianity, 
of  course,  confused  the  benevolent  and  malevolent  serpent- 
ddties  of  the  ancient  cultsin  a  common  condemnation.  The  very 
"  wisdom  of  the  serpent "  nude  him  suspect;  the  devH,  said 
St  Augustine,  "  leo  ct  draco  est;  Ico  propter  impetum,  draro 
propter  insidias."  The  dragon  myths  of  the  pagan  East  took 
new  shapes  in  the  legends  of  tbe  victories  of  St  Michad  and 
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St  Geoiie;  (Od  the  kindly  nakct  of  the  "  flood  foddca  "  lived 
OD  in  the  immatusHmm  iract  Client  baneful  ictivitjr  ia  a  otve 
of  Um  Cipitol  was  cut  ahoit  by  tbe  interventioa  of  the  niotly 
pope  SBvester  L  (Dudwine^  Libtr  ponli/kalu,  L  109  eeq.).  Id 
tUs  lopeet  indeed  Cbtistian  mytliology  found  itielf  in  harmony 
with  that  of  the  pagan  North.  The  similarity  of  the  Northern 
and  Oriental  snaJu  myths  seems  to  point  to  some  commnn  origin 
in  an  antiquity  too  remote  to  be  explored.  Whatever  be  tbe 
origin  of  the  Northern  dragon,  the  myths,  when  they  first  become 
articulate  for  us,  show  him  to  be  in  all  ewntialn  the  same  as  that 
of  the  South  and  East.  He  b  a  power  of  evil,  guardian  of  hoards, 
tbe  greedy  withholder  of  good  things  from  men;  and  the  slaying 
of  a  dragon  is  the  crowning  achievement  of  heroes— of  Siegmund, 
of  Beowulf,  of  Sigurd,  of  Arthur,  of  Tristram — even  of  Lancelot, 
the  beau  iiUal  of  medieval  chivalry.  Nor  were  these  dragons 
anything  but  very  real  terrors,  even  in  tlie  imaginations  of  the 


DrsgOo  Lisard  (Pmtc  latHitpUna), 

learned,  until  comparatively  modem  limes.  As  the  waste  pbces 
were  cleared,  indeed,  they  withdrew  farther  from  the  haunts 
of  men,  and  in  Europe  their  last  lurking-places  were  the  in- 
acceaaible  heights  of  the  Alps,  where  they  lingered  till  Jacques 
Bolmain  set  the  fsshion  which  has  finally  relegated' them  to  the 
realm  of  myth.  In  the  works  of  the  older  naturalists,  even  in 
the  great  Bistma  animalium  of  so  critical  a  spirit  as  Conrad 
Gesner  (d.  1564),  they  still  figure  as  port  of  the  fauna  known  to 
science. 

As  to  their  form,  this  varied  from  the  beginning.  The 
Chaldaean  dragon  Tilmat  had  four  legs,  a  scaly  body,  and  wings. 
The  Egyptian  Apophis  was  a  monstrous  snake,  as  were  a]», 
originally  at  least,  the  Greek  dracmla.  Tbe  dragon  of  the 
Apocalypse  (Rev  lii.  3),  "  the  old  serpent,"  is  many-headed, 
like  the  Gredc  Hydra.  The  dragon  slain  by  Beowulf  is  a  snake 
(worm),  lor  it  "  buckles  like  a  bow  ";  but  that  done  to  death 
by  Sigurd,  though  lis  motions  are  heavy  and  snake-like,  has 
1^,  for  be  wounds  it  "  behind  the  shoulder."  On  tbe  other 
hand,  the  dragon  seen  by  King  Arthur  in  bis  dreams  is,  according 
to  Malory,  winged  and  active,  for  it  "  swoughs  "  down  from 


the  sky.  Hw  belief  in  dragons  and  the  conceptioiis  of  their 
shape  weio  undoubtedly  often  detcnnined,  ia  Europe  as  in 
Cfainaa  by  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  gigantic  extinct 


The  qnaUtlea  of  dragooa  bebg  protective  and  tenot-inapiting, 
and  their  effigies  highly  decorative,  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
have  been  ariy  used  as  warlike  emhlems.  Thus,  in  Homer 
(tUad  xL  36  seq.),  Agamemnon  has  on  hii  shield,  besides  the 
&>rgon's  head,  a  Uue  three-headed  snake  Qfpimair),  Just  as  ages 
aftmrards  the  Norse  warriors  painted  dtaflona  on  thdr  shields 
and  ouved  dragons' heads  on  the  prows  of  their  sfaqie.  Fromthe 
conquered  Dadans,  too,  the  Romans  in  Tkajan's  time  borrowed 
the  dragon  ensign  wUch  became  the  standard  ct  the  cohort  as 
the  eagle  waa  tbt  of  the  legioB;  whence,  by  a  long  descent,  the 
modemdragoon.  UoderthelaterEaARoBaancinperorstheputpIc 
dragon  eas^  becune  the  ceremonial  standard  of  the  emperors, 
under  the  name  of  the  ipaaimar.  The  imperial  fashion 
spread;  or  sfanHar  cansca  ehewhae  produced  simibir  results. 
b  Englsnd  before  the  Conquest  the  dragon  was  chief  among 
the  royiU  ensignain  war.  Itaorlgbi,  according  to  the  legend  pre- 
served m  the  PItm  />fi<wfii>«w,  waa  as  follows.  Uther  Pen- 
dragon,  father  <rf  King  Arthur,  had  a  vision  of  a  flaming  dngoa 
in  the  sky,  which  his  seers  interpteted  aa  "'""'■B  that  be  should 
come  to  the  kingdom.  When  tfaia  happened,  after  the  death  «( 
hia  brother  Aurellus,  "  he  entered  two  golden  dragons  to  be 
fashioned,  like  to  those  he  had  seen  in  the  circle  of  the  star,  one 
of  which  he  dedicated  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  the  other 
he  kept  by  him  to  be  carried  into  battle."  From  Uther  OragoB- 
head,  as  the  English  called  Um,  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  borrowed 
the  ensign,  their  custom  being,  according  to  the  FIcns,  to  stand 
ia  batfle  fatar  dneonem  it  ttamtanlum.  The  dragon  ensign, 
which  waa  borne  before  Richard  I.  ia  iigi  when  on  crussde 
"  to  the  tenor  of  tbe  heathen  bejrond  the  sea,"  was  that  of  the 
dokes  of  Normandy;  but  even  after  the  loss  of  Normandy  the 
dragon  was  the  battle  standard  of  F.nglUh  kings  (rifniMi  rsgnrai, 
qtud  Draconem  warn/),  and  was  dbplayed, «.(.  by  Henry  lU.  ia 
1345  when  he  went  to.war  against  the  Welsh.  Not  till  the  seth 
Century,  upder  King  Edward  VIL,  waa  the  dragon  officially 
restored  as  proper  only  to  the  British  race  of  Uther  FOndragon, 
by  its  incorporation  in  the  armorial  hearings  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  dragon  ensign  was 
common  to  ncariy  all  nations,  tbe  reason  for  its  popularity 
being  nalvdy  stated  ia  the  raoaBce  of  Atku  (quoted  by  Du 
Cange), 

"^e  souloicnt  Romains  porter, 
Ce  nous  lait  moult  k  rcdouter:" 
•*  This  the  Romans  used  to  carry,  This  makes  us  very  much  to 
be  feared."    Thus  the  dragon  and  wyvem  (<.«.  a  two-legged 
snake,  MX.  avsov,  viper)  took  theb  place  as  heraldic  symbols 
(see  Hnataav). 

As  an  ecdcshstical  symbd  it  baa  remained  consistent  to  the 
present  day.  Wfaereverit  is  represented  it  means  the  prindplo 
of  evil,  the  devil  and  his  works.  In  the  middle  ages  the  chief 
of  these  works  waa  heresy,  and  the  dragon  of  the  medieval 
church  legends  and  mystery  plays  was  ivually  heresy.  Thus 
the  knightly  order  of  the  vanquished  dragon,  instituted  by  the 
emperor  SigiEmund  in  r4i8,  celebrated  the  victory  of  orthodoxy 
over  John  Huss.  Hell,  too,  is  represented  in  medieval  art  as  a 
dragon  with  gaping  jaws  hrlrhing  fire.  Of  tbe  dragons  carried 
in  effigy  in  rcli^us  processtona  Some  have  become  (amoua,  *.(. 
the  Gargouille  (gargoyle)  at  Rouen,  the  GraUlty  at  Meta,  and  the 
T&rasque  at  Taras^m.  Their  popularity  tended  to  disguise  their 
evil  significance  and  to  restore  to  them  something  of  the  beneficent 
qualities  of  the  ancient  irntnlta  as  local  tutelary  gatiL 

In  the  East,  at  the  present  day,  the  do«on  is  the  national 
symbol  of  China  and  tbe  badge  of  the  imperial  family,  and  aa 
such  it  plays  a  large  part  in  Chincae  art.  Chinese  and  Japanese 
dragons,  though  regarded  as  powers  of  the  air,  are  wingless. 
They  are  among  the  deified  forces  of  nature  of  the  Taoist  religion, 
and  the  shrines  of  tbe  drsgon-kings,  who  dwell  partly  in  water 
and  partly  on  htnd,  are  set  along  the  bonks  of  rivos. 

The  constdlation  Draco  (oarius.  serftiu)  was  probably  so 
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caOed  from  its  fandful  likcDcM  to  a  make.  Numeroua  mytlit» 
in  various  ootintries,  are  however  connected  with  It.  The 
general  character  of  these  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Greek  story 
which  explains  the  consteUatioD  as  being  the  dragon  of  the 
Hcq>eridcs  slain  by  Heiades  and  translated  by  Hera  or  Zeus 
to  the  heavens. 

See  C  V.  Daremberg  and  E.  Sag^o,  Dietumnain  dcv  amttguilit 
trtequts  d  mmaines  (Paris,  1886,  Ac),  a.v.  **  Draco";  [%uly- 
wisiowa,  ReaUncyclopidu,  •.v.  "  Drakon  **;  Du  Cange,  ClessariuM^ 
S.V.  "Draco**;  La  Grande  Encydepidit,  •.v.  **  Dragon";  J.  B. 
Pantbot.  Hishirt  dtt  draggms  <(  dri  tscarboudes  (Lyoiu,  iter).  See 
alio  the  articles  Eovrr:  lU«cioit,and  Babyloiium  akd  Assykian 
Rbucioh.  (W.  a.  p.) 

lo  aook}gy  the  name  "  dragOB  '*  is  now  applied  to  a  highly 
interesting,  but  very  hannleaS)  gio^>  of  small  ^^8  liaards  form- 
ing the  genus  Draco,  bdonging  to  the  ^fOMtdoe,  a  family  of 
Saurian  reptiles.  About  ao  spedca  of  "  flying  dragons  "  inhabit 
the  various.Indo-Malayan  countries;  one,  D.  ^mnmiMn,  occurs 
in  Marims  .They  are  amall  creatures,  measuring  about  10  in. 
long,  including  the  tail,  which  in  some  cases  is  more  than  half 
of  the  entire  length.  Tlie  head  is  small,  and  the  throat  is  pro- 
vided with  three  pouches  which  are  spread  out  when  they  lie 
on  the  trunks  of  trees.  They  are,  however,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  wing-Jike  cutaneous  processes  with  which  their  sides  are 
provided,  and  which  arc  extended  and  supported  by  greatly 
etongated  ribs.  These  form  a  sort  of  parachute  by  which  the 
animals  are  enabled  to  glide  from  branch  to  branch  of  the  trees 
on  which  th^  live,  but,  being  altogether  independent  of  the  fore 
limbs,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  true  wings,  nor  do  they  enable 
the  lisard  to  fly,  but  merely  to  make  extensive  leaps.  But  they 
have  the  habit  of  opening  and  folding  these  prettily  coloured 
organs,  when  resting  upon  a  branch,  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  butterflies.  When  not  in  use  they  are  folded 
by  the  side  after  the  manner  of  a  fan,  and  the  drSgon  can 
then  walk  or  run  with  considerable  agility.  Its  food  consists 
of  insects. 

DRAGONRm,  DOMBMIOO  (1763-iM).  Italian  double^iass 
player,  was  bom  in  Venice  on  the  7th  of  April  1763.  Having 
become  famous  as  a  perfonner  on  his  instrument,  be  went 
to  London  in  1794,  where  his  playing  created  a  furore  He 
was  the  friend  of  Haydn  and  of  Beethoven,  and  a  well-known 
character  in  his  day.  He  died  in  London  on  the  i6th  of  April 
1846. 

DBAQON-nY  (Ger.  Wassajurngfef;  Swed.  tnOsUndo;  Dan. 
guidsmed;  Dutch,  scherpsUkendtvUeg;  Fr.  demoiseUt),  the 
popular  English  name  applied  to  the  membeis  of  M  remarkable 
group  of  insects  which  formed  the  genus  Liheiittla  of  Linnaeus 
and  the  ancient  authors.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States 
they  appear  to  be  known  as  "  devO's  darning  needles,"  and  in 
many  parts  of  Eogfaind  are  termed  "  horse-stingers."  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  (excepting  to  other  insects  upon 
whidi  they  prey)  they  are  perfectly  mnocnous,  though  some  of 
the  larger  species  can  inflict  a  momentarily  painful  bito  with 
their  powerful  laws.  Their  tnw  systematic  position  is  still 
contested  and  somewhat  uncertain.  By  most  of  the  older 
systematists  thcy^cre  placed  as  forming  part  of  the  hetero- 
geneous order  Neuroptera,  J.  C.  Fabricius,  however,  elevated 
then  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  order,  which  he  termed  Odomala; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  amongst  authors 
at  the  present  day,  that  torm  is  almost  univeisally  employed 
for  the  group.  W.  iF,  Ericfason  transferred  all  the  groups  of 
so-called  NeuropUra  with  incomplete  metamorphoses,  hence  in- 
cluding the  dragon-flics,  as  a  division  of  Orlkoptera,  which  he 
termed  Pseudo-NnropUra.  K.  E.  A.  Gerst&cker  more  recently 
also  retains  them  in  the  Ortkoplera,  terming  those  groups  in 
whidi  the  eariier  states  are  sutkiquatic  Ortkoplera  ampkiboiua. 
AU  entomologists  are  agreed  in  maintaining  the  insects  as  form- 
ing a  group  marked  by  characters  at  once  extraordinary  and 
bolated  in  their  nature,  and  in  most  modem  classificatjoiks  they 
are  treated  as  a  distinct  order. 

The  group  Oionala-h  divided  into  three  families,  and  each  of 
these  again  into  two  subfamilies.  The  families  are  the  A^ 
mibtt$  AnckmidM  and  IiW/«Wo»-tbe  fiist  inchiding  the  sub- 


families CatopUrygina  and   ^grfjwfaj,  the  second  Gmpkma 

and  Aeschnina,  and  the  third  CordtUtms  wad  lAbeUmimo* 

A  naUmty. — The  structure  of  a  dragon-fly  being  to  very  remarkable, 
it  is  necessary  to  enter  somewhat  eitteaiiimy  into  details.  Thebcao 
is  comparatively  small,  and  excavated  pOftcriorlV,  connected  very 
slightly  with  the  proihorax,  on  whidi  It  turns  almoac  as  on  a  pjvot. 
The  eyes  are,  as  a  rule,  enormous,  often  contiguous,  and  occupying 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  Read,  but  KHnetimes 
(Agrtonidae  und  Gomphina)  widely  distant;  occupied  byinnuin«sble 
facets,  which  arc  often  larger  on  the  upper  portion.  The  antennae, 
which  are  smaller  in  proportiun  than  in  aimoet  any  other  insecti, 
consist  only  of  two  short  swollen  basal  joints  and  a  5  or  6*iointed 
bristle-like  thread.  The  large  labrum  conccab  the  jaws  and  inner 
mouth  parts.  The  lower  lip,  or  labium  (fonned  by  the  conjoined 
bccond  maxillae),  is  attached  to  a  very  unoll  chin  piece  (or  mcmum), 
and  is  generally  very  large,  often  iAirwnidae)  divided  olmoit  to  its 
base  into  two  portions,  or  more  frequently  entire  or  nearly  10;  on 
each  side  of  it  are  two  usually  enonnous  hy|>ertr(^ied  pieces,  which 
form  the  "  palpi,"  and  which  are  often  furnished  at  the  tips  with  an 
articulated  spine  (or  terminal  j<Nnt),  the  whole  etructure  servins 
to  retain  the  prey.  Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  with 
respect  to  the  composition  of  the  mouth  parts,  and  by  some  authors 
the  "  palpi  "  have  Dccn  termed  the  side  pieces  of  the  lower  lip.  The 
prothorax  is  extremely  small,  consisting  <tf  only  a  narrow  rine.  The 
rtfst  of  the  thorax  is  very  lar^e,  and  consolidated  into  a  single  piece 
with  oblique  sutures  on  the  sides  beneath  the  wings. 

The  abdomen  varies  exces-ix  \y  *"  'onn,  the  t»o  extremes  beiag 
the  filiform  structure  obscr\.i!  in  most  Agrionidae,  and  the  vtn 
broad  and  depressed  format  inn  >tn  in  the  familiar  British  LibeOida 
deprcssa.  It  consists  of  ten  (.■l^t1llct  segments,  whereof  the  basal  two 
and  those  at  the  apex  are  »hurt,  the  others  elonntc,  the  first  being 
excessively  short.  In  a  slit  on  the  under  side  ol  the  second  in  the 
male,  accompanied  by  external  protuberances,  are  concealed  the 
^•-'nital  organs:  on  the  under  side  of  the  eighth  in  the  female  is  a 
M-aIc--like  tormation,  indicating  the  entnnce  to  the  oviduct.  Tbf 
tL-nth  is  always  provided  in  both  sexes  with  prominent  appendages, 
clitTi-rlng  greatly  in  form,  and  often  furnishing  the  best  specific  (and 
even  generic)  cnaracters. 

The  tegs  varv  in  lencthand  stoutnns,  but  may,asarule,betenned 
long  ana  blender.  Tnc  anterior  pair  probably  assist  in  capturing 
una  holding  insect  prey,  but  the  greatest  servtcc  all  the  legs  render 
is  possibly  m  enabling  the  creature  to  rest  lightly,  so  that  it  can  quit 
a  position  of  repose  in  chase  of  p.using  prey  in  the  quickest  possu)le 
ni.inner.  The  coxa  is  short  and  stout,  followed  by  a  still  shorter 
trochanter;  the  femora  and  ttlioe  long  and  slender,  almost  in- 
variably furnished  on  their  under  surface  with  two  series  of  strong 
spines,  as  also  ace  the  tarsi,  which  consist  of  three  slender  joints, 
the  I       •      ■  .... 


ludinal  neuration  and  dense 
ulrcady   strong    (although    t-. 
the  A grionidae  both  p^U 
nnd  longitudinally  in  t 
less  strong;  hence  the    , 
the  wing  as  are  those  or 


last  having  two  long  and  slender  claws. 

The  wings  arc  always  dorian  >;  and  furnished  with  strong  loiwi' 

\'.    uverse  nervules  strengthening  the 

I     klly  transparent)   membrane.    In 

"ly  equal,  and  are  carried  vertically 

I  the  neuration  and  membrane  are 

this  family  are  not  so  powerful  on 

o mlier  groups  in  which  tat  wings  are 

liorizontally  extended  in  a  positi<)n  ready  for  instant  aervict.  The 
iK-uration  is  peculiar,  and  in  many  respects  without  precise  analogy 
in  other  groups  of  in&ects,  but  it  u  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into 
more  than  some  special  |K>inl<>.  Tha  arrangement  of  the  nervuresat 
the  base  of  the  w*ing  is  very  singular,  and  snght  differences  in  it  forn 
useful  aids  to  classificaiion.  In  iht  AeKknida*  ind  LtbeUiduiat  tia* 
tirrangement  results  in  the  formation  erf  a  triangular  space  (known 
ns  the  "  triangle  "),  which  is  eitiier  open  or  traversed  by  nervules: 
but  in  many  Agrionidae  this  ?[xice,  instead  of  being  triangular,  n 
oblong  or  clongately  quadrate,  or  with  its  upper  edge  partly  straigK 
lind  partly  oblique.  This  fixitude  of  type  in  neuration  is  not  one 
of  the  least  imporunt  of  the  many  peculiarities  exhibited  in  these 
Insects. 

The  internal  structure  is  comparatively  rimple.  The  •'drten* 
of  salivary  glands,  denied  by  I*  Duprix,  has  been  asserted  by 
I).  Poletajcwa.  The  rest  of  the  digestive  apparatus  consisli  of  on 
1  longate  canal  extending  fro[)i  mouth  to  anus,  comprising  toe 
iK-sophagus,  stomach  and  intc-tinc,  with  certain  dilatalioni  and 
constrictions;  the  characteristic  Malpighian  vruelt  are  stated  to 
number  about  forty,  placed  round  the  posterior  extremity  of  to* 
fciomach.  Dragon-flits  eat  their  jjrey  completely,  and  do  not  content 
themselves  by  merely  sucking  its  juices;  the  harder  portion*  are 
rejected  as  elongate,  nearly  dry,  pellets  tA  excrement. 

Pairine. — But  the  most  extracirdinauy  feature  in  the  economy- 
one  which  has  attracted  the  attenttoQ  of  nattiralists  fram  i'^^?'' 
limes— is  the  position  of  the  genital  o^^ns,*  and  the  correspondiiH 
nnomalous  manner  in  which  the  pairing  «f  the  sexcsand  impr<^nat»«» 
is  effected.  In  the  male  the  intromittent  orean  is  situated  m  a  «» 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  second  abdominal  segment ;  it  i»  "'*'*']• 
very  crooked  or  sinuous  in  form,  and  is  accompanied  by  sheaths,  and 
by  external  hooks  or  secondary  appendages,  and  also  by  sem:nal 
Vessels.  But  the  ducts  of  the  vestMs connected  with  the  testes  unite 
and  open  on  the  under  surface  of  the  ninth  segment:  hence,  bcloie 
copulation  can  uke  place,  it  is  ocosssary  that UievHeclsia the sfccw 
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tmuant  be  cbund  from  this  openiaf  >  and  10  the  inajonty  of  cuee 
this  is  done  by  the  male  previously  to  seeking  the  female.^  In  the 
latter  sex  the  entrance  to  the  oviduct  and  genital  organs  is  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  eighth  abdominal  segment.  The  act  of  pairing 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows.  The  male,  when  flying,  seizes  the 
prothorax  of  the  female  with  the  strong  appendages  at  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen,  and  the  abdomen  of  this  latter  sex  is  then  curved 
upward  to  as  to  bring  the  under  side  of  the  eighth  segment  into 


FiC.  I. — ^The  anterior  portion  of 
the  body  of  A€sckna  cyaiua 
freed  from  the  nymph<uticle. 


Fxc.  a.— The  tail  being 
extricated. 


contact  with  the  organs  of  the  second  segment  of  the  male.  In  the 
more  powerful  Libellulidae,  &c.,  the  act  is  of  short  duration,  and  it 
is  prot»bIe  that  polygamy  and  polyandry  cxis^t,  for  it  possibly 
requires  more  than  one  almost  momentary  act  to  fertilize  all  the 
eggs  in  the  ovaries  of  3  female.  But  in  many  Agrionidae,  and  in 
tome  others,  the  male  Icceps  his  hold  of  the  prothurax  of  the  female 
for  a  lengthened  period,  retaining  himself  in  flight  in  an  almost 
perpendicular  nwinner.  and  it  may  be  that  the  deposition  of  eggs  and 
pairing  goes  on  alternately.  There  is,  however,  much  yet  to  be 
learneo  on  these  points.  The  gravid  female  usually  lays  her  eggs 
in  masses  (but  perhaps  sometimes  singly),  and  the  operation  may 
be  witnessed  by  any  one  in  localities  frequented  by  thr-<  insects. 
She  hovers  for  a  considerable  time  over  nearly  the  samr  -pot,  rapidly 
dipping  the  apex  of  her  abdomen  into  the  water,  ur  at  any  rate 
touching  it,  and  often  in  places  where  there  are  no  water-weeds, 
so  that  in  all  probability  the 

f;gs  fall  at  once  to  the  bottom. 
ut  in  some  of  the  Agrionidae 
the  female  has  been  often 
noticed  by  trustworthy  ob- 
servers to  creep  down  the 
stems  of  aquatic  plants  several 
inches  below  the  su  rface, 
emerging  after  the  act  of 
oviposition  has  been  t.iJt.L.ti;d; 
and  in  the  case  olLesUs  spansa, 
K.  T.  E.  von  Siebold  saw  the 
male  descend  with  the  female. 
The  same  exact  observer 
noticed  also  in  this  species 
that  the  female  makes  slight 
incisions  in  the  stems  or 
leaves  of  water  plants  with 
the  double  serrated  apparatus 
(vulva)  forminfj  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  ninth  segment 
beneath,  depositing  an  egg  in 
each  incision.  He  has  seen 
two  pairs  thus  occupied  be- 
neath the  surface  on  one  and 
the  same  stem. 

Larva  and  Nymph. — The 
duration  of  the  suboquatic 
life  of  ft  dragon-fly  is  no 
doubt  variable,  according 
to  the  species.  In  the 
smaller  forms  it  is  probably 
less  than  a  year,  but  predse  evidence  is  wanting  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  two  broods  in  one  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  certain  that  often  a  longer  period  is  reqtiisite  to  enable 
the  creature  to  attain  its  full  growth,  and  three  years  have 
been  stated  to  be  necessary  for  this  in  the  large  and  powerful 


Fro.  3.— The  whole  body 

extricated. 


Anax  Jormosus,  Like  all  insects  with  incomplete  mctamorphosesi 
th^re  is  no  quiescent  pupal  condition,  no  sharp  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  larval  and  so-called  "  nymph  "  or  pen- 
ultimate stage.  The  creature  goes  on  eating  and  increasing  in 
size  from  the  moment  it  emerges  from  the  egg  to  the  time  when 
it  leaves  the  water  to  be  transformed  into  the  aerial  perfect 
insect.  The  number  of  moults  is  uncertain,  but  they  arc  without 
doubt  numerous.  At  probably  about  the  antepenultimate  of 
these  operations,  the  rudimentary  wings  begin  to  appear  as 
thoracic  buddings,  and  in  the  full-grown  nymph  these  wings 
overlap  about  one-half  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  abdomen.  In 
structure  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  resemblance  to  the  perfect 
insect,  but  the  body  is  always  much  stouter  and  shorter,  in  some 
cases  most  disproportionately  so,  and  the  eyes  ace  always 
separated;  even  in  those  genera  (e.g,  Aeschna)  in  which  the  eyes 
of  the  imago  arc  absolutely  contiguous,  the  most  that  can  be 
seen  in  the  larva  is  a  prolongation  towards  each  other,and  there 
are  no  ocelli.  The  legs  arc  shorter  and  more  fitted  for  crawling 
about  water  plants  and  oh  the  bottom.  In  the  mouth  parts  the 
mandibles  and  maxillae  are  «milar  in  form  to  those  of  the  adult, 
but  there  is  an 
extraordinary  and 
unique  modification 
of  the  lower  lip. 
This  is  atUchcd 
to  an  elongate  and 
slender  mentum 
articulated  to  the 
posterior  portion  of 
the  lower  surface  of 
the  head,  slightly 
widened  at  its  ex- 
tremity, to  which 
is  again  articulated 
the  labium  proper, 
which  is  very  large, 
flattened,  and 
gradually  dilated 
to  its  extremity; 
but  its  form  differs 
according  to  group 
as  in  the  perfect 
insect.  Thus  in  the 
Agrionidae  it  is 
deeply  cleft,  and 
with  comparatively 
slender  side-pieces 
(or  palpi),  and 
strongly  developed 


S<M^ii 


Fig.  4. — ^The  perfect  insect  (the  wings 
having  acquired  their  full  dimensions)  resting 
to  dry  itself,  preparatory  to  the  wings  being 
horizontally  extended. 

articulated  spines;  in  the  Aeschnidae 
it  is  at  the  most  notched,  with  narrow  side-pieces  and  very 
strong  spines;  in  the  LibeUuiidae  it  is  entire,  often  triangular 
at  its  apex,  and  with  enormously  developed  palpi  with- 
out spines,  but  having  the  opposing  inner  edges  furnished 
with  interlocking  serrations.  The  whole  of  this  apparatus  is 
commonly  termed  the  mask.  In  a  state  of  repose  it  is  applied 
closely  against  the  face,  the  elongated  mentum  directed  back- 
ward and  lying  between  the  anterior  pair  of  legs;  but  when  an 
approaching  victim  is  seen  the  whole  apparatus  is  suddenly 
projected,  and  the  prey  caught  by  the  raptorial  palpi;  in  some 
large  species  it  is  capable  of  being  projected  fuUy  half  an  inch 
in  front  of  the  head.  The  prey,  once  caught  and  held  by  this 
apparatus,  is  devoured  in  the  usual  manner.  There  are  two 
pairs  of  thoracic  spiracles,  through  which  the  nymph  breathes 
during  its  later  life  by  thrusting  the  anterior  end  of  the  body 
into  the  air;  but  respiration  is  mostly  effected  by  a  peculiar 
apparatus  at  the  tail  end,  and  there  are  two  different  methods. 
In  the  Agrionidae  there  are  three  elongate  flattened  plates,  or 
false  gills,  full  of  tracheal  ramifications,  which  extract  the  air 
from  the  water,  and  convey  it  to  the  internal  tracheae  (in  Calo' 
pteryx  these  plates  are  excessively  long,  nearly  equalling  the 
abdomen),  the  plates  also  serving  as  means  of  locomotion.  But 
in  the  other  groups  these  external  false  gills  are  absent,  and  in 
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their  place  >re  five  valves,  which  by  their  sudden  opening  and 
closing  force  in  the  water  to  the  rectum,  the  walls  of  which  are 
furnished  with  branchial  lamellae.  The  alternale  opening  and 
closing  of  these  valves  enables  the  creature  to  make  quick  jerks 
or  rushes  (incorrectly  termed  "  leaps  ")  through  the  water,'  and, 
in  conjunction  with  its  mouth  i>arts,  to  make  sudden  attacks 
upon  prey  from  a  considerable  distance.  Well-developed 
Acschnid  larvae  have  been  observed  to  take  atmospheric  air 
into  the  rectum.  The  lateral  angles  of  the  terminal  abdominal 
segments  are  sometimes  produced  into  long  curved  spines.  In 
colour  these  larvae  are  generally  muddy,  and  they  frequently 
have  a  coating  of  muddy  particles,  and  hence  are  less  likely  to  be 
observed  by  their  victims.  If  among  insects  the  perfect  dragon- 
fly nuiy  be  termed  the  tyrant  of  the  air,  so  may  its  larva  be  styled 
that  of  the  water.  Aquatic  insects  and  larvae  form  the  principal 
food,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  worms,  the  fry  of  fish,  and 
even  younger  larvae  of  their  own  species,  form  part  of  the  bill 
of  fare.  The  "  nymph  "  when  arrived  at  its  full  growth  sallies 
forth  from  the  water,  and  often  crawls  a  considerable  distance 
(frequently  many  feet  up  the  trunks  of  trees)  before  it  fixes  itself 
for  the  final  change,  which  is  effected  by  the  thorax  splitting 
longitudinally  down  the  back,  through  which  fissure  the  perfect 
Insect  gradually  drags  itself.  The  figures  indicate  this  process  as 
observed  in  Aeschna  cyanea. 

The  Compkit  Inucl. — For  a  considerable  time  after  its  emer- 
gence a  dragon-Dy  is  without  any  of  its  characteristic  colours, 
and  is  flaccid  and  weak,  the  wings  (even  in  those  groups  in  which 
they  arc  afterwards  horizontally  extended)  being  held  vertically 
in  a  line  with  the  abdomen.  By  degrees  the  parts  harden,  and 
the  insect  essays  its  first  Sight,  but  even  then  the  wings  have 
little  power  and  are  semi-opaque  in  appearance,  as  if  dipped 
In  mucilage.  In  most  species  of  Caiopterypna,  and  in  some 
others,  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  body  is  a  brilliant  bronzy 
green,  blue  or  black,  but  the  colours  in  the  other  groups  vary 
much,  and  often  diiTer  in  the  sexes.  Thus  in  Libellula  dcprnsa 
the  abdomen  of  the  fully  adult  male  is  covered  with  a  bluish 
bloom,  whereas  that  of  the  female  Is  yellow;  but  several  days 
elapse  before  this  pulverulent  appearance  is  attained,  and  a 
comparatively  young  male  is  yellow  like  the  female.  The  wings 
are  typically  hyaline  end  colourless,  but  in  many  species  (espe- 
cially Caloplaytirut  and  UbeUatina)  they  may  be  wholly  or 
in  part  opaque  and  often  black,  due  apfMtrently  to  gradual 
oxydization  of  a  pigment  between  the  two  membranes  of  which 
the  wings  are  composed;  the  brilliant  iridescence,  or  metallic 
lustre,  so  frequently  found  is  no  doubt  due  to  interference — the 
effect  of  minute  irregularities  of  the  surface — and  not  produced 
by  a  pigment.  A  beautiful  little  genua  {Chakopitryx)  of  Calc- 
ptcrygiito  from  the  Amazon  is  a  gem  in  the  world  of  insects,  the 
posterior  wings  being  of  the  most  brilliant  fiery  metallic  colour, 
whereas  the  anterior  remain  hyaline. 

These  insects  are  pre-eminently  lovers  of  the  hottest  sunshine 
(a  few  are  somewhat  crepuscular),  and  the  most  powerful  and 
daring  on  the  wing  in  fine  weather  become  inert  and  compara- 
tively lifeless  when  at  rest  in  dull  weather,  allowing  themselves 
to  be  captured  by  the  fingers  withput  making  any  effort  to  escape. 
Many  of  the  larger  species  (Aachna,  &c.)  have  a  habit  of  affecting 
a  particular  twig  or  other  resting  place  like  a  fly-catcher  among 
birds,  darting  off  after  prey  and  making  long  excursions,  but 
returning  to  the  chosen  spot.  A.  R.  Wallace,  in  his  MiUtty 
Archipelago,  states  that  the  inhabiunts  of  Lombok  use  the  large 
species  for  food,  and  catch  them  by  means  of  limed  twigs. 

They  are  distributed  over  the  whole  worid  excepting  the 
polar  regions,  but  arc  especially  insects  of  the  tropics.  At  the 
present  day  about  3300  species  are  known,  dispersed  unequally 
among  the  several  subfamilies  as  follows:  Agrionina,  700 
species;  Calopterygina,  3S0;  Gomphina,  330;  Acscbnina,  170; 
Corduliina,  130;  Libellulina,  600.  In  Europe  proper  only  too 
species  have  been  observed,  and  about  46  of  these  occur  in  the 
British  islands.  New  Zealand  is  excessively  poor,  and  can  only 
number  8  spedes,  whereas  they  are  very  numerous  in  Australia. 

*  A  droilar  contrivance  was  suesested  and  (if  the  writer  mistake* 
not)  actually  tried  as  a  means  oipropellinK  steamships. 


Some  spedes  are  often  seen  at  sea,  far  from  land,  in  calm  weather, 
in  troops  which  are  no  doubt  migratory;  the  common  Ubdiula 
gtuutrimaculala,  which  inhabits  the  cold  and  temperate  regions 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  has  been  frequently  seen  in  immense 
migratory  swarms.  One  spedes  {Fanlala  finacens)  has  about 
the  widest  range  of  any  insect,  occurring  in  the  Old  World  from 
Kamtchatka  to  Australia,  and  in  the  New  from  the  Southern 
States  to  ChQi,  also  all  over  Africa  and  the  Padfic  islands,  but  is 
not  found  in  Europe.  The  largest  spedes  occur  in  the  Aeuhnina 
and  Airionina;  a  member  of  the  former  subfamiy  from  Borneo 
expandb  to  nearly  6)  in.,  and  with  a  moderately  strong  body 
and  powerful  form;  in  the  latter  the  Central  American  and 
Brazilian  ifegaloprepus  cacndalia  and  spedes  of  Maistogasltr 
are  very  large,  the  former  expanding  to  nearly  7  in.,  and  the 
latter  to  nearly  as  much,  but  the  abdomen  is  not  thicker  than 
an  ordinary  grass-stem  and  of  extreme  length  (fully  5  in.  in 
Uecaloiaskr). 

Fossils. — Among  fossil  insects  dragon-flics  hold  a  conspicuous 
position.  Not  only  do  they  belong  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  ancient  type,  but  in  addition,  the  large  wings  and 
strong  dense  reticulation  are  extremely  favourable  for  preserva- 
tion in  a  fossil  condition,  and  in  many  cases  aU  the  intricate 
details  can  be  as  readily  followed  as  in  a  recent  example.  From 
the  Carboniferous  strata  of  Commentry,  France,  C.  Brongniart 
has  described  several  genera  of  gigantic  insects  allied  to  dragon- 
flies,  but  with  less  spedalized  thoradc  segments  and  simpler 
wing-neuration.  These  form  a  s|>ecial  group— the  Protodonata. 
True  Odonala  referable  to  the  existing  families  arc  plentiful  in 
Mesozoic  formations;  in  England  they  have  been  found  more 
especially  in  the  Purbcck  beds  of  Swanage,  and  the  vales  of 
Wardour  and  Aylesbury,  in  the  Stonesfield  Slate  aeries,  and  in 
the  Lias  and  Rhaetic  series  of  the  west  of  Enghud.  But  the 
richest  strata  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Upper  Miocene  at 
Oeningen,  near  Schaffhauscn  in  the  Rhine  valley;  the  Middle 
Miocene  at  Radaboj,  near  Krapina  in  Croatia;  the  Eocene  of 
Aix,  in  Provence;  and  more  especially  the  celebrated  Secondary 
rocks  furnishing  the  lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofen,  in  Bavaria. 
Thb  latter  deposit  would  appear  to  have  been  of  marine  origin, 
and  it  is  significant  that,  although  the  remains  of  gigantic 
dragon-flics  discovered  in  it  are  very  numerous  and  perfect,  no 
traces  of  their  subaquatic  conditions  have  been  found,  although 
these  as  a  rule  are  numerous  in  most  of  the  other  strata,  hence 
the  insects  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  drowned  in  the  sea 
and  washed  on  shore.  Many  of  these  Solenhofen  species  differ 
considerably  in  form  from  those  now  existing,  so  that  Dr  H.  A.  L. 
Hagen,  who  has  especially  studied  them,  says  that  for  neariy  all 
it  is  necessary  to  make  new  genera.  It  is  of  great  interest,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  a  living  Malayan  genus  (Euphaea)  and  another 
Uving  genus  Uropelala,  now  confined  to  New  Zealand,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Solenhofen  deposits,  while  a  spedes  of  J/ego- 
poicpim  Dov  entirely  Neotropical,  occurs  in  the  Eocene  beds 
of  Wyoming. 

A  notice  of  fossil  forms  should  not  be  conduded  without  the 
remark  that  indications  of  at  least  two  species  have  been  found 
in  amber,  a  number  disproportionately  small  if  compared  with 
other  insects  entombed  therein;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  dragon-fly  is,  as  a  rule,  an  insect  of  great  power,  and  in  all 
probability  those  then  existing  were  able  to  extricate  themselves 
if  acddentally  entangled  in  the  resin. 

See  E.  de  Selys-Longchamps,  Monorra^iSe  its  LibeOniUies 
d'Europe  (BrusKls.  1840);  S^pses  dts  Agrwitiius,  CaiopUrygineSt 
Gompkines,  et  Cordvliitcs,  with  Supplcmenu  (Brussels,  from  1853 
to  IB77):  £.  de  Selys-LonRchanips  and  H.  A.  L.  Hagen,  Rem  ia 
Odonaits  d"  Europe  (Bruascls,  1850);  ifonogropkie  des  CaiopUrytiius 
ei  da  Gomphines  (Brussels,  1854  and  I8j8) ;  Cbanxntier,  LtbelliJimu 
europeae  (Lcipzie,  18^0).  For  modem  systematic  work  see  various 
papers  by  R.  M'Lachian,  P.  P.  Calvert,  J.  G.  Needham,  R.  Martin. 
E.  B.  Williamson,  F.  Kaisch,  &c;  also  H.  Tumpcl,  Die  GemdjtigUr 
UiUdeuropas  (Eisenach,  1900):  and  W.  F.  Kirby,  CaUtUipa  of 
Nenroplera  Odonala  (London.  1890).  For  habits  and  details  of  trans- 
formation  and  larval  life,  see  L.  C.  Miall,  Natural  History  of  Aquatit 
Insects  (London,  1895):  H.  Dewitz,  ZooL  Ant.  xiB.  {wax);  and 
J.  G.  Needham.  Bnll,  New  York  Umstam,  biviii.  (190)).  For  no- 
graphkal  distribution.  G.  H.  Carpenter.  &>'.  Proe.  X.  DntUn  Soc 
viiL  (1897).    For  British  spedes,  W.  J.  Lucas,  HnMcot  af  British 
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DraffH^ia  (Londoa,  I809).  For  wino  and  mtchMihm  of  fliglit, 
R.  von  Lendeofekt,  S.B.  Aiad.  Witm,  Imdii.  (1881),  and  J.  C. 
Necdham,  i'roc.  U.S.  Nai.  Uus,  xxvi,  (1903).  For  general  mor- 
phology^  R.  Heymons,  Abhandl.  i.  pretus.  Akad.  (1896},  and  Ann. 
Wofmui.  Wrin,  xix.  (1904).  (R.  M'L. ;  G.  H.  C.) 

DRAOiHrS  BLOOD,  a  red-coloured  resin  obtained  from  several 
species  of  plants.  Calamus  draco  (Willi.),  one  of  the  rotang  or 
rattan  palms,  which  produces  much  of  the  dragon's  blood  of 
commerce,  is  a  native  of  Further  India  and  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago.  ThefruitJsronnd,  pointed,  scaly,  and  the  size  of  a  large 
cherry,  and  when  ripe  is  coated  with  the  lednous  exudation 
known  as  dragon's  blood.  The  finest  dragon's  blood,  called 
fcmant  or  ifenutng  in  the  East  Indies,  is  obtained  by  beating 
or  shaking  the  gathered  fndts,  sifting  out  impurities,  and  melting 
by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  by  placing  in  boiling  water; 
the  resin  thus  purified  is  then  usually  moulded  intp  sticks  or 
quilb,  and  after  being  wrapped  in  reeds  or  palm-leaves,  is  ready 
for  market.  An  impurer  and  inferior  kind,  sold  in  lumps  of 
considerable  size,  is  extracted  from  the  fruits  by  boiling.  Dragon's 
blood  is  dark  red-brown,  nearly  opaque  and  brittle,  contains 
small  shell-like  flakes,  and  gives  when  ground  a  fine  red  powder; 
it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  If 
heated  it  gives  off  benzoic  add.  In  Europe  it  was  once  valued 
as  a  medicine  on  account  of  its  astringent  properties,  and  is  now 
used  for  colouring  varnishes  and  lacquers;  in  China,  where  it  is 
mostly  consumed,  it  is  employed  to  give  a  red  facing  to  writing 
paper.  The  drop  dragon's  blood  of  commerce,  called  cimtobar 
by  Pliny  (N.H.  xxxiii.  39),  and  sangre  de  dragon  by  Barbosa  was 
formerly  and  is  still  one  of  the  products  of  Socotra,  and  is 
obtained  from  Dracaena  cinnabari.  The  dragon's  blood  of  the 
Canary  Islands  is  a  resin  procured  from  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
and  from  cracks  in  the  trunk  of  Dracaena  draco.  The  hardened 
jftice  of  a  euphorbiaccous  tree,  Crolon  draco,  a  resin  resembling 
kino,  is  the  sangre  dd  drago  or  dragon's  blood  of  the  Mexicans, 
used  by  them  as  a  vulnerary  and  astringenL 

DBAQOON  (Fr.  dragon,  Ger.  Dragoner),  originally  a  mounted 
soldier  trained  to  fight  on  foot  only  (see  Cavalkv).  lliis 
mounted  infantryman  of  the  late  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  like 
his  comrades  of  the  infantry  who  were  styled  "pike"  and 
"  shot,"  took  his  name  from  his  weapon,  a  spedes  of  carbine 
or  short  mosket  called  the  "  dragon."  Dragoons  were  organized 
not  in  squadrons  but  in  companies,  like  the  foot,  and  their  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  bore  infantry  titles.  Theinvariable 
tendency  i>f  the  old-fashioned  dragoon,  who  was  always  at  a 
disadvantage  when  engaged  against  true  cavalry,  was  to  improve 
his  horsemanship  and  armament  to  the  cavalry  standard.  Thus 
"  dragoon  "  came  to  medn  medium  cavalry,  and  this  significance 
the  word  has  retained  since  the  early  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
save  for  a  few  local  and  temporary  returns  to  the  original  mean- 
ing The  phrases  "  to  dragoon  "  and  "  dragonnade  "  bear 
witness  to  the  mounted  infantry  period,  this  arm  being  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  form  of  cavalry  for  police  work  and 
guerrilla  warfare.  The  "  Dragonnadcs,"  properly  so  called, 
were  the  operations  of  the  troops  (chiefly  mounted)  engaged  in 
enforcing  Louis  XIV.'s  decrees  against  Protestants  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  In  the  British  service  the 
dragoons  (ist  Royals,  rad  Scots  Greys,  6th  Inniskillings)  are 
heavy  cavalry,  the  Dragoon  Guards  (seven  regiments)  are 
medium,  as  are  the  dragoons  of  other  countries.  The  light 
cavalry  of  the  British  army  in  the  i8th  and  early  19th  century 
was  for  the  most  part  callcid  light  dragoons. 

ORAaUIONAN,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Var 
in  S.E.  France;  51  m.  N.E.  of  Toulon,  and  38^  m.  N.W.  of 
Fr^jus  by  rail;  situated  at  a  height  of  679  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  wooded  heights  of  Malmont, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nartuby  river;  pop.  (1906)  7766. 
It  possesses  no  notable  buildings,  save  a  modem  parish  church, 
a  prefecture,  also  modem,  and  a  building  wherein  are  housed  the 
(own  library  and  a  picture  gallery,  with  some  fair  works  of  art. 
In  modem  times  the  ramparts  have  been  demolished,  and  new 
wide  streets  pierced  through  the  town. 

DRAWAOB  OF  LAND.  The  verb  "  to  drain,"  with  its  sub- 
stantives "drain"  and  " drainage."  represents  the  O.  Eng. 


drtatnlt»,  from  the  same  toot  found  in  "  dry,"  and  ligBifici 
generally  the  act  of  drawing  off  moisture  or  Uquid  from  some- 
where, and  so  drinking  dry,  and  (figuratively)  exhausting;  the 
substantive  "  drain  "  being  thus  used  not  only  in  the  direct 
sense  of  a  channel  for  carrying  oA  liquid,  but  also  figuratively 
for  a  very  small  amount  such  as  wouM  be  left  as  diegs.  The 
term  "  drainage  "  is  apph'ed  generally  to  all  operations  mvolving 
the  drawing  off  of  water  or  other  liquid,  but  more  particularly 
to  those  connected  with  the  treatment  of  the  soil  in  agriculture, 
or  with  the  removal  of  water  and  refuse  from  streets  and  houses. 
For  the  last,  see  Sewexaoe;  the  following  article  being  devoted 
to  the  agricultural  aspects  of  this  subject.  See  also  the  articles 
RECLUunoN  OT  Land,  Canal,  Ikkication,  Rivek  ENCDiEEa- 
ING,  Water  Samy  and  (law)  Watek  Ricbt*. 

Agricultural  or  field  drainage  consists  in  the  freeing  of  the  soil 
from  stagnant  and  superfluous  water  by  means  of  surface 
or  underground  channels.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
draining  of  land  on  a  large  scale  which  is  exemplified  in  the  re- 
clamation of  the  English  Fens  (see  Fens).  Surface  drainage  is 
usually  effected  by  ploughing  the  land  into  convex  ridges  off 
which  the  water  runs  into  intervening  furrows  and  is  conveyed 
into  ditches.  For  several  reasons  this  method  is  ineffective,  and, 
where  possible,  is  now  superseded  by  undeiground  drainage  by 
means  of  pipe-tiles.  Land  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition  with 
respect  to  drainage  unless  the  rain  that  falls  upon  ft  can  sink 
down  to  the  minimnm  depth  required  for  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  roots  of  crops  and  thence  find  vent  cither  through 
a  naturally  porous  snbsoU  or  by  artificial  channels. 

A  few  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  overmuch 
water  in  the  soil  may  be  enumerated.  Wet  land,  if  in  grass, 
produces  only  the  coarser  grasses,  and  many  subaquatic  plants 
and  mosses,  which  are  of  little  or  no  value  for  pasturage;  its 
herbage  is  late  in  spring,  and  fails  cariy  in  autumn;  the  animals 
grazed  upon  it  are  unduly  liable  to  disease,  and  sheep,  especially; 
to  foot -rot  and  liver-rot.  In  the  case  of  arable  land  the  crops  are 
poor  and  moisture-loving  weeds  flourish.  Tillage  operations  on 
such  land  arc  easily  interrupted  by  rain,  and  the  period  always 
much  limited  in  which  they  can  be  proaecuted  at  all;  the  com- 
pactness and  toughness  of  the  soil  renden  each  operation  more 
arduous,  and  its  repetition  more  necessary  than  in  the  case  of 
dry  land.  The  surface  must  necessarily  be  thrown  into  ridges, 
and  the  furrows  and  cross-cuts  cleared  out  after  each  process 
of  tillage,  and  upon  this  surface-drainage  as  much  labour  is 
expended  In  twenty  years  as  would  suffice  to  make  tmder-drains 
enough  to  lay  it  permanently  dry.  With  all  these  precautions 
the  best  seed  time  is  often  missed,  and  this  usually  proves  the 
prelude  to  a  scanty  crop,  or  to  a  late  and  disastrous  harvest. 
The  cultivation  of  the  tumip  and  other  root  crops,  which  require 
the  soil  to  be  wrought  to  a  deep  and  free  tilth,  either  becomes 
altogether  impracticable  and  must  be  abandoned  for  the  safe 
but  costly  bare  fallow,  or  is  carried  out  with  great  labour  and 
hazard;  and  the  crop,  when  grown,  can  neither  be  removed  from 
the  ground,  nor  constimed  upon  it  by  sheep  without  damage  by 
"  poaching." 

The  roots  of  plants  require  both  air  and  warmth.  A  deep 
stratum  through  which  water  can  percoUte,  but  in  which  it 
can  never  stagnate.  Is  therefore  necessary.  A  waterlogged  soil 
is  impenetrable  by  air,  and  owing  to  the  continuous  process  of 
evaporation  and  radiation,  its  temperature  is  much  below  that  af 
drained  soil,  llie  surface  of  the  water  In  the  supersaturated 
soil  is  known  as  the  "  water-table  "  and  is  exemplified  in  water 
standing  in  a  weU.  Water  will  rise  in  clay  by  capillarity  to  a 
height  of  50  In.,  in  sand  to  32  In.  Above  the  "  water-table  " 
the  water  is  held  by  capillarity,  and  the  percentage  of  water  held 
decreases  as  we  approach  the  surface  where  there  may  be  perfect 
dryness.  Draining  reduces  the  "  surface  tension  "  of  the  capil- 
lary water  by  removal  of  the  excess,  but  the  "  water-table  " 
may  be  many  feet  below.  Drains  ordinarily  remove  only  excess 
of  capillary  water,  an  excess  of  percolating  water  in  wet  weather. 

In  setting  about  the  draining  of  a  field,  or  farm,  or  estate,  the 
first  point  is  to  secure  a  proper  outfall.  The  lines  of  the  receiving 
drains  must  next  be  determined,  and  then  the  direction  of  th' 
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paialle]  dnins.  The  former  muat  occupy  the  lowest  put  ot  the 
nttural  hoUowt,  and  the  Utter  must  run  in  the  line  of  the  greatest 
slope  of  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  flat  land,  where  a  fall  is 
obtained  chiefly  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  drains  at  their 
lower  ends,  these  Ones  may  be  disposed  in  any  direaion  that  is 
found  convenient;  but  in  undulating  ground  a  single  field  may 
require  several  distinct  sets  of  drains  lying  at  diSeient  angles, 
so  as  to  suit  its  several  slopes.  Whenafieldis  tidgedin  theline 
of  the  greatest  ascent  of  the  ground,  there  is  an  obvious  con- 
venience in  adopting  the  furrows  as  the  site  of  the  drains;  but 
wherever  this  is  not  the  case  the  drains  must  be  laid  oS  to  suit 
the  contour  of  the  ground,  iirespeclive  of  the  furrows  altogether. 
When  parts  of  a  field  are  flat,  and  other  parts  have  a  considerable 
acclivity,  it  is  apedient  to  cut  a  receiving  drain  near  to  the 
bottom  of  the  slopes,  and  to  give  the  flat  ground  an  independent 
set  of  drains.  In  laying  off  receiving  drains  it  is  essential  to  give 
hedgerows  and  trees  a  good  offing,  lest  the  conduit  be  obstructed 
by  the  roots. 

When  a  main  drain  is  so  placed  that  parallel  ones  empty  into 
it  from  both  sides,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  inlets  of  the 
Utter  are  not  made  exactly  apposite  to  each  other.  Much  of 
the  success  of  draining  depends  on  the  skiUul  planning  of  these 
main  drains,  and  in  making  them  large  enough  to  discharge  the 
greatest  flow  of  water  to  which  they  may  be  exposed.  Very 
long  main  drains  are  to  be  avoided.  Numerous  outlets  are  also 
objectionable,  from  their  liability  to  obstruction.  An  outlet  to 
an  area  of  from  lo  to  15  acres  is  a  good  arrangement.  These 
out  lets  should  be  faced  with  mason  work,  and  guarded  with  iron 
gratings. 

The  distance  and  depth  apart  of  the  parallel  drains  is  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  reference  to  the  texture  of  the  soiL  In  an 
impervious  day  the  flow  of  the  water  U  much  impeded  and  the 
water-table  can  be  controlled  only  by  frequent  lines  of  pipes. 
On  such  land  it  is  customary  to  Uy  them  about  3  ft.  from  the 
surface  and  from  15  to  21  ft.  apart.  In  lighter  soils  the  depth, 
and  proportionately  the  distance  apart,  is  increased,  but  the 
drains  are  rarely  more  than  4  ft.  6  in.  below  the  surface,  though 
they  may  be  7j  or  100  apart.  A  fall  of  at  least  i  in  300  is 
desirable. 

There  are  various  forms  of  under-drainage,  some  of  them 
alluded  to  in  the  historical  section  below,  but  by  far  the  common- 
est is  by  means  of  cylindrical  or  oval  pipes  of  burnt  clay  about 
I  ft.  in  length,  sometimes  supplemented  by  colUrs,  though 
nowadays  the  use  of  these  is  being  abandonnl.  Pipes  vary  in 
bore  from  a  in.  for  the  parallel  to  6  in.  for  the  main  drains. 

In  constructing  a  drain,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  bottom  be 
cut  out  just  wide  enough  10  admit  the  pipes  and  no  more.  Pipes, 
when  accurately  fitted  in,  are  much  less  liable  to  derangement 
than  when  laid  In  the  bottom  of  a  trench  several  times  their 
width,  into  which  a  mass  of  loose  earth  must  necessarily  be 
returned.  This  is  easily  effected  In  the  case  of  soils  tolerably 
free  from  stones  by  the  use  of  draining  spades  and  the  tile-hook 
which  are  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut.  The  tilc-hook  is 
an  implement  by  means  of  which  the  pipes  may  be  lowered  from 
the  edge  of  the  trench  and  laid  at  the  bottom.  An  implement, 
sometimes  propelled  by  steam,  known  as  the  draining  plough, 
can  be  used  for  opening  the  trenches.  Draining  can  be  carried 
on  at  all  seasons,  but  is  usually  best  done  in  autumn  or  summer. 
A  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  experienced  workman  should 
be  selected  to  Uy  the  pipes,  with  instructions  to  set  00  pipes 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  the  depth  of  the  drains  and  level  of  the 
bottoms  are  correct.  The  expense  of  tile-drainage  may  vary 
from  about  £2:108.  per  acre  on  loose  soils  lo  £10  an  acre  on  the 
most  tenacious  soils,  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  the  pipes, 
the  depth  of  the  trenches  and  the  ease  with  which  tbey  can  be 
dug.  all  influencing  the  cost  of  the  process. 

Drainage  is  not  a  modem  discovery.  The  Romans  were 
careful  to  keep  their  arable  lands  dry  by  means  of  open  trenches 
or  covered  drains  filled  with  stones  or  twigs.  It  is  at  least  several 
ceolurics  since  covered  channels  of  various  kinds  were  used  by 
British  husbandmen  for  drying  their  land.  Walter  Blith  (see 
AcucuLTOu)  about  the  middle  of  the  I7tli  century  wrote  of 


the  improvement  which  might  be  effected  in  barttn  land  by  tree- 
ing it  from  the  excess  of  sugnant  water  on  or  near  the  surfoce 
by  means  of  channels  filled  with  faggots  or  stones,  but  his 
principles,  never  generally  adopted,  were  ultimately  forgotten. 
In  the  Utter  half  of  the  18th  century.  Joseph  Elkington,  a 
Warwickshire  fanner,  discovered  a  plan  of  Uying  dry  sloping 
ground  that  is  drowned  by  the  outbursting  of  springs.  When 
the  higher-lying  portion  of  such  Und  is  porous,  rain  falling  upon 
it  sinks  down  until  it  is  arrested  by  day  or  other  impervious 
matter,  which  causes  it  again  to  issue  at  the  surface  and  wet  the 
lower-lying  ground.  Elkington  showed  that  by  cutting  a  deep 
drain  through  the  day,  aided  when  necessary  by  weUs  or  auger 
holes,  the  subjacent  bed  of  sand  or  gravd  in  which  a  body  of 
water  is  pent  up  by  the  day,  as  in  a  vessd,  might  be  Upped 
and  the  water  conveyed  harmlessly  in  the  covered  drain  to  the 
nearest  ditch  or  stream.  In  the  circumstances  to  which  it  is 
applicable,  and  in  the  hands  of  skilful  drainers,  Elkingtoo's 


Draining  Inplements. 


plan,  known  as  "  sink-hole  drainage,"  by  bringing  Into  pUy  the 
natural  drainage  furnished  by  porous  strata,  U  often  eminently 
successful. 

During  the  subsequent  thirty  or  forty  years  most  of  the  drain- 
ing that  took  place  was  on  thu  system,  and  an  immense  capital 
was  expended  in  such  works  with  varying  results.  Things 
continued  in  this  position  until  about  1833,  when  James  Smith 
of  Deanston,  having  discovered  anew  those  prindples  of  draining 
so  long  before  indicated  by  Blith,  proceeded  to  exemplify  them 
in  his  own  practice,  and  to  expound  them  to  the  public  in  a  way 
that  speedily  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  draim'ng, 
and  marked  an  era  in  agricultural  progress.  Instead  of  persisting 
in  fruitless  attempts  to  dry  extensive  areas  by  a  few  dexterous 
cuts,  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  providing  every  field  that 
needed  draining  at  all  with  a  complete  system  of  paialld  under- 
ground channels,  running  in  the  line  of  the  greatest  slope  of  the 
ground,  and  so  near  to  each  other  that  the  whole  rain  falling  at 
any  lime  upon  the  surface  should  sink  down  and  be  carried  off 
by  the  drains.  A  main  receiving  drain  was  to  be  carried  along 
the  lowest  part  of  the  ground,  with  sub-drains  in  every  subor- 
dinate hoIFow  that  the  ground  presented.  The  distances  between 
drains  he  showed  must  be  rcguUtcd  by  the  greater  or  less  reten- 
tivencss  of  the  ground  operated  upon,  and  gave  10  to  40  ft.  as 
thelimitsofthcirdistanccapart.  Thedepth  which  heprescribed 
for  his  parallel  drains  was  30  in.,  and  these  were  to  be  filled  with 
II  in.  of  stones  small  enough  to  pass  through  a  3-in.  ring — i> 
short  a  new  edition  of  Blith's  drain.     Josiah  Parkes,  engine*! 
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to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  advocated  a  greater  distance 
apart  for  the  drains,  and,  in  order  that  the  subterranean  water 
might  be  reached,  a  depth  of  at  least  4  ft. 

The  cultivated  lands  of  Britxiin  being  disposed  in  ridges  which 
usually  lie  in  the  line  of  greatest  ascent,  it  became  customary 
to  form  the  drains  in  each  furrow,  or  in  each  alternate,  or  third 
or  fourth  one,  as  the  case  might  require,  or  views  of  economy 
dictate  and  hence  the  system  soon  came  to  be  popularly  called 
"  furrow  draining."  From  the  number  and  arrangement  of 
the  drains,  the  terms  "  frequent  "  and  "  parallel  "  were  also 
applied  to  it.  Smith  himself  more  appropriately  named  it,  from 
its  effects,  "thorough  draining."  The  sound  principles  thus 
promulgated  by  him  were  speedily  adopted  and  extensively 
carried  into  practice.  The  great  labour  and  cost  incurred  in 
procuring  stones  in  adequate  quantities,  and  the  dHTiculty  of 
carting"  them  in  wet  seasons,  soon  led  to  the  substitution  of 
*'  tiles,"  and  soles  of  burnt  earthenware.  The  limited  supply 
and  high  price  of  these  tiles  for  a  time  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  new  system  of  draining;  but  the  invention  of  tile-making 
machines  removed  this  impediment,  and  gave  a  stimulus  to  this 
fundamental  agricultural  improvement.  The  substitution  of 
cylindrical  pipes  for  the  original  horse-shoe  tiles  has  still  further 
lowered  the  cost  and  increased  the  efficiency  and  permanency 
of  drainage  works. 

The  system  introduced  by  Smith  of  Deanston  has  now  been 
virtually  adopted  by  all  drainers.  Variations  in  matters  of 
detail  (having  respect  chiefly  to  the  depth  and  distance  apart 
of  the  parallel  drains)  have  indeed  been  introduced;  but  the 
distinctive  features  of  his  system  are  recognized  and  acted 
upon. 

A  great  rtimulus  was  given  to  the  improvement  of  land  by  the 
passing  in  England  of  a  scries  of  acts  of  p>arliamcnt,  which  removed 
certain  obstacles  that  effectually  hindered  tenants  with  limited 
interests  from  investing  capital  m  works  of  drainase  and  kindred 
amelioration.  The  Public  Money  Drainage  Acts  184&-1856  author- 
ized the  advance  of  public  money  to  landowners  to  enable  them  to 
make  improvements  in  their  lands,  not  only  by  drainlnjj,  but  by 
irrigation,  the  making  of  permanent  roads,  clearinj^,  erectjng  build- 
ings, planting  for  shelter,  &c.  The  rapid  absorption  of  the  funds 
provided  by  these  acts  led  to  further  legislative  measures  by  which 
private  capital  was  rendered  available  for  the  improvement  of  land. 
A  scries  of  special  improvement  acts  were  passed,  authorizing 
companies  to  execute  or  advance  money  for  executing  improvements 
in  land.  Finally,  the  L^nd  Improvement  Act  1864,  amended  and 
extended  by  the  act  of  1899,  gave  facilities  for  borrowing  money  by 
charging  the  cost  of  draining.  &c.,  as  a  rent-charge  upon  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  land.  The  instalments  must  be  repaid  with  interest  in 
equal  amounts  extending  over  a  fixed  term  of  years  by  the  tenant 
for  life  during  his  lifetime,  the  tenant  being  bound  to  maintain  the 
improvements. 
See  C.  G.  Elliott,  Engineering  for  Land  Drainage  (New  York, 
>03);  F.  H.  King,  Irrigation  and  Drainage  (New  York,  J899): 
.  S.  Mitchell,  handbook  of  Land  Drainage  (London,  1898),  with  a 
good  bibliography. 

DRAKE,  SIR  FRANCIS  (c.  1545-1595),  English  admiral,  was 
born  near  Tavistock,  Devonshire,  about  1545  according  to  most 
early  authorities,  but  possibly  as  early  as  1530  (see  Corbelt, 
vol.  i.,  Appendix  A).  His  father,  a  yeoman  and  a  zealous 
Protestant,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Kent  during  the 
persecutions  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  He  obtained  a  navaj 
chaplaincy  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  said  to  have  been  after- 
wards vicar  of  Upnor  Church  (evidently  a  misprint  or  slip  of  the 
pen  for  Upchurch)  on  the  Medway.  Young  Drake  was  educated 
at  the  expense  and  under  the  care  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  was 
his  kinsman;  and,  after  passing  an  apprenticeship  on  a  coasting 
vessel,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  risen  to  be  purser  of  a  ship 
trading  to  Biscay.  At  twenty  he  made  a  voyage  to  Guinea; 
and  at  twenty-two  he  was  made  captain  of  the  '*  Judith."  In 
that  capacity  he  was  in  the  harbour  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  he  behaved  most  gallantly  in  the  actions 
under  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  returned  with  him  to  England, 
having  acquired  great  reputation,  though  with  the  loss  of  all  the 
money  which  be  had  embarked  in  the  experlition.  In  1570  he 
obtained  a  regular  privateering  commission  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  powers  of  which  he  immediately  exercised  in  a  cruise 
in  the  Spanish  Main.   Having  next  projected  an  attack  against 
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the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  to  indemnify  himself  for  his 
former  losses,  he  set  sail  in  1573,  with  two  small  ships  named 
the  "  Pasha  *'  and  the  "  Swan."  He  was  afterwards  joined  by 
another  vessel;  and  with  this  small  squadron  he  took  and 
plundered  the  Spanish  town  of  Nombre  dc  Dios.  With  his  men 
he  penetrated  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  committed 
great  havoc  among  the  Spanish  shipping.  From  the  top  of  a  tree 
which  he  climbed  while  on  the  isthmus  he  obtained  his  first  view 
of  the  Pacific,  and  resolved  "  to  sail  an  English  ship  in  these 
seas."  In  these  expeditions  he  was  much  assisted  by  the  Maroons, 
descendants  of  escaped  negro  slaves,  who  were  then  engaged 
in  a  desultory  warfare  with  the  Spaniards.  Having  embarked 
his  men  and  filled  his  ships  with  plunder,  he  bore  away  for 
England,  and  arrived  at  PI>inoutfa  on  the  9th  of  August  1573. 

His  success  and  honourable  demeanour  in  this  expedition 
gained  him  high  reputation;  and  the  use  which  he  made  of  his 
riches  served  to  raise  him  still  higher  in  popular  esteem.  Having 
fitted  out  three  frigates  at  his  own  expense,  he  sailed  with  them 
to  Ireland,  and  rendered  effective  service  as  a  volunteer,  under 
Walter,  earl  of  Essex,  the  father  of  the  famous  but  unfortunate 
earl.  After  his  patron's  death  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  Queen  Elizabeth  (whether  by  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  is  doubtful),  and  obtained  a  favourable  reception.  In 
this  way  he  acquired  the  means  of  undertaking  the  expedition 
which  has  immortalized  his  name.  The  first  proposal  he  made 
was  to  undertake  a  voyage  into  the  South  Seas  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  which  no  Englishman  had  hitherto  ever 
attempted.  This  project  having  been  well  received  at  court, 
the  queen  furnished  him  with  means;  and  his  own  fame  quickly 
drew  together  a  sufficient  force.  The  fleet  with  which  he  sailed 
on  this  enterprise  consisted  of  only  five  small  vessels,  and  their 
united  crews  mustered  only  166  men.  Starting  on  the  13th 
of  December  1577,  his  course  lay  by  the  west  coast  of  Morocco 
and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  He  reached  the  coast  of  Brazil  on 
the  6th  of  April,  and  entered  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  where  he  parted 
company  with  two  of  his  ships;  but  having  met  them  again, 
and  taken  out  their  provisions,  he  turned  them  adrift.  On  the 
igth  of  June  he  entered  the  port  of  St  Julian's,  where  he  remained 
two  months,  partly  to  lay  in  provisions,  and  partly  delayed  by 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Thomas  Doughty,  who  had  plotted 
against  him.  On  thc-2ist  of  August  he  entered  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  The  passage  of  the  straits  took  sixteen  days,  but  then 
a  storm  carried  the  ships  to  the  west;  on  the  7th  of  October, 
having  made  back  for  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  Drake's  ship  and 
the  two  vessels  under  his  vice-admiral  Captain  Wyntcr  were 
separated,  and  the  latter,  missing  the  rendezvous  arranged, 
returned  to  England.  Drake  went  on,  and  came  to  Mocha  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  Chile,  on  the  25th  of  November.  He  thence 
continued  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Chile  and  Peru,  taking 
all  opportunities  of  seizing  Spanish  ships,  and  attacking  them 
on  shore,  till  his  men  were  satiated  with  plunder;  and  then 
coasted  along  the  shores  of  America,  as  far  as  48°  N.  lat.,  in  an 
unsuccessful  endeavour  to  discover  a  passage  into  the  Atlantic. 
Having  landed,  however,  he  named  the  country  New  Albion, 
and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Having  careened  his  ship,  he  sailed  thence  on  the  26th  of  July 
1579  for  the  Moluccas.  On  the  4th  of  November  he  got  sight 
of  those  islands,  and,  arriving  at  Ternatc,  was  extremely  well 
received  by  the  sultan.  On  the  loth  of  December  he  made  the 
Celebes,  where  his  ship  unfortunately  struck  upon  a  rock,  but 
was  taken  off  without  much  damage.  On  the  nth  of  March  he 
arrived  at  Java,  whence  he  intended  to  have  directed  his  course 
to  Malacca;  but  he  found  himself  obliged  to  alter  his  purpose, 
and  to  think  of  returning  home.  On  the  26th  of  March  1580  he 
again  set  sail;  and  on  the  isth  of  June  he  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  having  then  on  board  only  fifty-seven  men  and 
three  casks  of  water.  He  passed  the  line  on  the  i3th  of  July, 
and  on  the  i6th  reached  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  he  watered. 
On  the  nth  of  September  he  made  the  Island  of  Terceira,  and  on 
the  26th  of  September  (?)  he  entered  the  harbour  of  Plymouth. 
This  voyage  round  the  world,  the  first  accomplished  by  an 
Englishman,  was  thus  performed  in  two  years  and  about  ten 
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montla.  Tlie  queen  heilUWd  br  loiiw  time  whether  to  lecng- 
oUe  hU  achievemcnu  or  not,  on  the  ground  that  luch  lecognition 
Biigbt  lead  to  complicationi  with  Spain,  but  ahe  finally  decided 
In  his  favour.  Accordingly,  soon  after  his  arrival  she  paid  a 
visit  to  'Deptford,  went  on  board  his  ship,  and  there,  after 
parti^i*^  of  a  banquet,  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, *i  the  same  time  declaring  her  entire  approbation  of  all 
that  he  had  done.  She  likewise  gave  directions  for  the  preaer> 
vation  of  his  ship,  the  "  Golden  Hind,"  that  it  might  remain  a 
monument  of  Us  own  and  his  country's  glory.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  century  it  decayed  and  had  to  be  btoken  up.  Of  the  sound 
timber  a  chair  was  made,  which  was  presented  by  Charles  IL 
to  the  univenity  of  Oxford.  In  1581  Drake  becune  nuyor  of 
Plymouth;  and  in  1585  he  married  a  second  time,  his  fint  wife 
having  died  in  1583.  In  1585,  hostilities  having  commenced 
with  Spain,  he  again  went  to  sea,  sailing  with  a  fleet  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  taking  the  cities  of  Santiago  (in  the  Cape  Verde 
Ishtnds),  San  Domingo,  Cartagena  and  St  Augustine.  In 
1587  he  went  to  Lishca  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail;  and  having 
received  intelligence  of  a  great  fleet  being  assembled  in  the 
bay  of  Cadiz,  and  destined  to  form  part  of  the  Armada,  he 
with  great  courage  entered  the  port  on  the  19th  of  April,  and 
there  burnt  upwards  of  10,000  tons  of  shipping — a  feat  iriiich 
he  afterwards  jocosely  called  "  singeing  the  king  of  Spain's 
beanL"  In  1588,  when  the  Spanish  Armada  was  approaching 
England,  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  appointed  vice-admiral  under 
Lord  Howard,  and  made  prize  of  a  very  Urge  galleon,  commanded 
by  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  who  was  reputed  the  projector  of  the 
invasion,  and  who  struck  at  once  on  learning  his  adveoaiy's 
name. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  Drake's' name  is  mentioned 
in  the  singular  diplomatic  communication  from  the  king  of 
Spain  mUdi  preceded  the  Armada; — 

"  Te  veto  ne  pergas  bdlo  defendere  Bdgas; 
Quae  Dracua  eripuit  nunc  restituantur  oportet; 
Quas  pater  evertit  jabeo  te  condcre  oellas: 
Religio  Papae  fac  restituatur  ad  unguem." 

To  these  lines  the  queen  made  this  extempore  response^— 
"  Ad  Cmecas,  bone  rex,  (iant  mandata  kalendas." 

In  1589  Drake  commanded  the  fleet  sent  to  restore  Dom 
Antonio,  king  of  Portugal,  the  land  forces  being  under  the  orders 
of  Sir  John  Norreys;  but  they  had  hardly  put  to  tea  when  the 
commanders  differed,  and  thus  the  attempt  proved  abortive. 
But  as  the  war  with  Spain  continued,  a  more  formidable  ex- 
pedition was  &tted  out,  under  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  against  their  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  than  had 
hitherto  been  undertaken  during  the  whole  course  of  it.  Here, 
however,  th«  commanders  again  disagreed  about  the  plan; 
and  the  result  in  like  manner  disappointed  public  expectation. 
These  disasters  were  keenly  felt  by  Drake,  and  were  the  principal 
cause  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  board  his  own  ship,  near 
the  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  38th  of 
January  1595. 

The  okler  Lives  by  Samuel  Clarke  (1671)  and  John  BafTOW,  juor. 
(1843),  have  been  supeneded  by  Julian  Corbett's  two  admirable 
volumes  on  Drate  ami  At  Tuior  naty  (1898),  the  best  lource  of 
iirformation  on  the  nbicct,  which  were  preceded  by  the  laine 
author's  Sir  Francit  Draii  in  the  "  Engliih  Men  of  Actioa  "  aeries 
(1I90).  See  slao  E.  J.  Payne'a  edition  of  V>}ia(a  «/  a<  fiaattMm 
5*uiun  10  Amerito:  Thirlten  orighul  namtnufrom  tht  eolttrtiom  tf 
HqUujI  (new  ed..  1893). 

DBAKB,  MATHAH  (i7i6-i83ti),  English  casa^t  and  phy- 
sician, son  of  Nathan  Drake,  an  artist,  was  bonk  at  York  in 
1766.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  doctor  in  York  ia  1779,  and  in 
1786  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  University,  where  be  took  his 
degree  as  M.D.  in  1789.  In  1790  he  set  up  as  a  general  prac- 
titioner at  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  where  he  found  an  inUmate  fiiend 
In  Dr  Hason  Good  (d.  1827).  In  179s  he  removed  to  Hadleigh, 
Suffolk,  where  he  died  in  1836.  His  works  include  several 
volumes  of  literary  essays,  arul  some  papers  contributed  to 
medical  periodicals;  but  his  most  important  production  was 
Skaiupun  and  ka  Tima,  tnclmtint  Uu  Biopafij  »J  tkt  Patt, 
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CrMcitmi  M  U>  Cmfiu  imd  IKrMvs;  antmCiniulaty»fM$ 
Ptoft;  aDit»atiHo%»nlluOtjii^hitScmub;  ondaBiMary 
aJ'Uu  Uamurt,  Customt  and  AnmumnUt,  SupmHUtmt,  taitij 
and  Ektant  IMtrahm  af  kit  Ap  (s  vols.,  1817).  Tti  tftle 
sufficiently  indicates  the  scope  irf  this  ample  work,  whkh  hM 
the  merit,  says  G^  G.  Gerrinus  (Shahetttart  Ctmmtntaria,  Ei«. 
trans.,  1877)  "  of  having  brought  togetlier  for  the  first  time  bio 
«  whirfe  tiw  tedious  and  scattered  material  of  the  editions  and 
of  the  many  other  valuable  labours  of  Tyrwhitt,  Heath.  Rltson, 
»c." 

DRAKKHBORCH.  ABMOLD  (1684-1748),  Dutch  cUirical 
aclioUr,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  on  tlw  ist  of  January  1684.  Having 
studied  philology  under  Graevius  and  Burmaiu  the  elder,  and 
lawunda Cornelius  Van  Eck,  in  1 7 16  hesucceeded  Burmami  In  his 
profesaocship  (conjointly  with  C.  A.  Duker),  whidi  he  ooatiinied 
to  hold  till  his  death  on  the  i6th  of  January  1748.  Allhoiwh 
be  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  was  Intended  for 
the  legal  profession,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  pUlo- 
logieal  stiidies.  His  edition  of  Uvy  (i738-t746,  and  snboe^aent 
editions)  is  the  work  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  The  preface 
gives  a  particular  account  of  all  the  literary  men  who  have  at 
different  periods  commented  00  the  works  of  Livy.  The  edition 
itself  is  based  on  that  of  Gronovius;  but  Drakenborch  made 
many  important  alterations  on  the  authority  of  manusciiptt 
vdiich  it  is  probsUe  Gronovius  had  never  seen.  He  also 
published  DiturlaUa  it  pratfaclis  urbi  (1704;  reprinted  at 
Frankfort  in  1753  with  a  Hfe  of  Drakenborch);  DititrlaHa  da 
Hgieia  tra^taanm  frailana  (1707);  and  an  edition  of  Sttfaa 
Italicus  (1717). 

DHAKSmBERa  (QuaAhmia  at  KaUamta,  ij.  "  heaped  op 
and  Jagged,"  of  the  natives),  a  mountain  chain  of  S.E.  Africa, 
running  parallel  to  the  coast  from  Basntoland  to  the  Limpopo 
river  a  distance  of  some  600  m.  The  Dtakensbetg  are  the 
eastern  part  of  the  rampart  which  forms  the  edge  of  Ohe  inner 
tableland  of  South  Africa.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  fadog 
the  sea  are  in  general  precipitous;  on  their  inner  face  they  slope 
more  or  less  gently  to  the  plateau.  The  culmiiuting  points  of 
the  range,  and  the  highest  lands  in  South  Africa,  are  found  in 
a  sharp  bend  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  in  about  S9*  S.  a9°  £.,  when 
"  the  Berg  "  (as  the  range  is  called  locally)  forms  the  frontier 
between  Nalal  and  Basutoland.  Within  60  m.  of  one  another  are 
three  mount;iins.  Giant's  Castle,  Champagne  Castle  or  r*«»M'i» 
Peak,  and  Mont  aux  Sources,  10,000  to  11,000  or  more  ft.  ^love 
the  sea.  From  Hont  aux  Sources  the  normal  NX.  directioa  ol 
the  range  is  resumed.  Conspictious  among  the  heights  along  the 
Orange  Free  State,  Transvaal  and  Natal  frontiers  are  Tintwa, 
Malani,  Inkwelo  and  Amajuba  or  Majuba  (f  a),  all  between 
7000  and  8000  f L  The  Dnken's  Berg — the  particular  hDl  from 
which  the  range  is  named— is  5682  ft.  hi^  and  hcs  between 
Malani  and  Inkwelo  heights.  It  was  so  named  by  the  twr- 
Irtikart  about  1840.  North  of  Majuba  the  range  enters  the 
Transvaal.  Here  the  elevation  is  generally  fewer  than  in 
the  south,  but  the  Mauch  Berg  is  about  8500  ft.  high.  At  its 
northernmost  point  the  range  joins  the  Zoutpansberg.  In  their 
southern  part  the  Dtakeosbcrg  form  the  parting  between  the 
rivets  draining  west  to  the  Atlantic  and  those  flowing  south 
and  east  to  the  Indian  OceaiL  At  Mont  aux  Sources  rise  the 
chief  headwaters  of  the  Orange,  Tugela  and  other  rivers.  In 
this  north,  however,  several  streams  rising  in  the  interior  plateau, 
<4.  the  Komati,  the  Crocodile  and  the  Olifants,  pierce  the 
Drakcnsberg  and  reach  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  range  has 
numerous  passes,  many  available  for  wheeled  traffic.  Von 
Reeoen's  Pass,  between  Tintwa  and  Malaiu,  is  crossed  by  a 
railway  which  connects  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Natal: 
Laing's  Nek,  the  main  pass  leading  from  Natal  to  the  Transvaal, 
which  lies  under  the  shadow  of  Majuba,  is  pierced  by  a  railway 
tunncL  The  railway  from  Delsgoa  Bay  to  Pretoria  crossas  the 
Drakcnsberg  by  a  very  steep  gradient  Several  subtidiaiy 
ranges  branch  off  from  the  main  chain  of  the  Berg.  Hiis  la 
espedally  the  case  in  Natal,  where  one  range  Is  known  as  th* 
Little  Dnkensberg.  (See  further  BASOTOUMOi  Naui.  and 
T1ANSV.MI.) 
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DRABA  (litcrany  'HiCtlon,"  from  Gr.  SpSr,  act  or  do) ,  tie  term 
■{fpBed  to  thoee  productions  of  Art  which  imitate  or,  to  me  a  more 
modem  term,  "  represent "  action  by  introducing  the  personages 
taking  part  ia  tbem  as  real,  and  as  employed  in  the  action  itself. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  drama,  differing  mote  or  less 
widely  from  one  another,  both  as  to  the  objects  imitated  and  as  to 
the  means  used  in  the  process.  But  they  aU  agree  In  the  m^torf  or 
numier  which  is  essential  to  the  drama  and  to  dramatic  art, 
namely,  imiloHon  in  the  my  of  action.  The  function  of  all  Art 
being  to  give  pleasure  by  representation  (see  Fine  Akts),  it  is 
clear  that  what  is  distinctive  of  any  one  branch  or  form  must  be 
the  manner  in  which  this  function  is  performed  by  it.  In  the 
epos,  for  instance,  the  method  or  manner  is  narrative,  and  even 
when  Odysseus  tells  of  his  action,  he  is  not  acting. 

I.  -TBtan  or  tbe  Dsaha,  and  Dsaiutic  Axt 
The  first  step  towards  the  drama  is  the  assumption  of  character, 
whether  real  or  fictitions.  It  is  caused  by  tbe  desire,  inseparable 
from  human  nature,  to  give  eipression  to  feelings  and 
li~i^y.  ideas.  These  man  expresses  not  only  by  sound  and 
gesture,  Hke  other  animals,  and  by  speech  significant  by 
its  delivery  as  well  as  by  its  purport,  but  also  by  imitation 
^peradded  to  these.  To  iim'tate,  says  Aristotle,  is  instinctive  in 
man  from  his  infancy,  and  no  pleasure  is  more  uidversal  than  that 
which  is  given  by  imitation.  Inasmuch  as  the  aid  of  some  sort  of 
dress  or  decoration  is  usuaDy  at  hand,  while  the  accompaniment 
of  dance  or  song,  or  other  music,  naturally  suggests  itself, 
especially  on  joyous  or  solemn  occasions,  we  find  that  this  pre- 
liminary step  is  taken  among  all  peoples,  however  primitive  or 
remote.  But  it  does  not  follow,  as  is  often  assumed,  that  they 
possess  a  drama  in  germ.  Boys  playing  at  soldiers,  or  men 
walking  in  a  pageant — a  shoemaker's  holiday  in  ribbons  and 
flowers,  or  a  Shetland  sword-dance — none  of  these  is  in  itself  a 
drama.  This  is  not  reached  till  the  imitation  or  representation 
extends  to  action. 

An  action  which  Js  to  present  itself  as  such'  to  human  minds 
must  enable  them  to  recognize  in  it  a  procedure  from  cause  to 
effect  TSis  of  coarse  means,  neither  that  the  cause 
suggested  must  be  the  final  cause,  nor  that  tbe  result 
shown  forth  need  pretend  to  be  the  ultimate  result. 
.We  look  upon  an  action  as  ended  when  the  purpose  with  which  it 
began  is  shown  to  have  been  gained  or  frustrated;  and  we  trace 
tbe  beginning  of  an.  action  back  to  the  hXiman  will  that  set  it  on 
foot— though  this  will  may  be  in  bondage  to  a  higher  or  stronger 
will,  or  to  fate,  io  any  or  all  of  its  purposes.  Without  an  action  in 
the  sense  stated— without  a  plot,  in  a  word — there  can  be  no 
drama.  Bui  the  very  simplest  action  will  satisfy  the  dramatic 
test;  a  mystery  representing  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  without 
a  dcndatlon  from  the  simple  biblical  narrative,  ft  farce  exhibiting 
the  stalest  trick  played  by  desi|{Ung  sobriety  upon  oblivious 
drunkeimess,  may  each  of  them  be  a  complete  drama.  But  ev; n 
to  this  point,  the  imitation  of  action  by  action  in  however  crude 
a  form,  not  all  peoples  have  advanced. 

But  a(ter  this  second  step  has  been  taken,  it  only  remains  for 
the  drama  to  assume  a  form  regulated  by  certain  literary  laws, 
in  order  that  it  may  become  a  branch  of  dramatic 
literature.  Such  a  literature,  needless  to  say,  only  a 
limited  number  of  nations  has  come  to  possess;  and, 
whQe  some  are  to  be  found  that  have,  or  have  had,  a  drama  with- 
out a  dramatic  literature,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  nation 
should  continue  fai  possession  of  the  former  after  having  ceased 
to  cultivate  the  latter.  It  is  self-evident  that  no  drama  which 
forms  part  of  a  dramatic  literature  can  ignore  the  use  of  speech; 
and  however  doacly  music,  dancing  and  decoration  may 
■asodate  themselves  with  particular  forms  or  phases  of  tht 
drama,  tbdr  aid  cannot  be  more  than  adventitious.  As  a 
matter  offset,  the  beginnings.of  dramatic  composition  are,  in  the 
history  of  sti'ch  literatures  as  are  wdl  known  to  us,  preceded  by 
die  earlier  stsges  in  the  growth  of  the  lyric  and  epic  forms  of 
poetry,  or  by  one  of  these  at  all  events;  and  it  is  in  the  continua- 
tion of  both  that  the  drama  in  its  literary  form  takes  it*  otigiii  in 
those  instance*  which  lie  open  to  our  stud» 


While  the  aid  of  all  other  arts — even,  strictly  Speaking,  the  aid 
of  the  literary  art — is  merely  an  accident,  the  coK>peraUon  of  the 
art  of  acting  Is  indispensable  to  that  of  the  drama,   y^^^^ 
The  dramati*  writer  may  have  reasons  for  prdenring  to  mtocmat 
leave  the  imagiiiation  of  his  reader  to  supply  the  i^oi^ 
absence  of  this  eo-opetatlon;    but,  though  the  term  ^[iT* 
"  literary  drama  "  is  freely  used  of  works  kept  away 
from  the  stage,  it  is  in  truth  dther  a  misnomer  or  a  sdf-condemna- 
tion.  It  is  true  that  the  actor  only  temporarily  interprets,  and 
sometimes  misinterprets,  the  dramatist,  while  occa^onally  be 
reveals  dramatic  possibilities  in  a  diatacter  or  situation  which 
remained  hidden  from  their  literary  inventor.    But  this  only 
shows  that  the  courses  of  the  dramatic  and  the  histrionic  arts  do 
not  run  parallel;    it  does  not  contradict  the  fact  that  thdr 
conjunction  is,  on  the  one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other,  indispen- 
sable.   No  drama  is  more  than  potentially  such  till  it  is  acted. 

To  essay,  whether  in  a  brief  straimary  or  in  mote  or  less 
daborate  detail,  a  statement  of  the  main  laws  of  the  drama,  ha* 
often  been  regarded  as  a  superfluous,  not  to  say,  futile 
effort.  But  the  laws  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  iSH^Jf 
some  indication  here  are  not  so  much  those  which  any  iA*4nuuk 
particular  Hterature  or  period  has  chosen  to  set  up  and 
follow,  as  those  abstracted  by  criticism,  in  pursuit  of  Its  own  free 
comparative  method,  from  the  process  that  repeats  Itself  In  every 
drama  adequately  meeting  the  demands  upon  it.  Aristotle, 
whom  we  still  justly  revere  as  the  originator  of  the  theory  ol  tbe 
drama,  and  thus  its-  great  po/MBknit,  was,  no  doubt,  in  his 
practical  knowledge  of  it,  confined  to  its  Gredt  examples,  yet  his 
object  was  not  to  produce  another  generation  of  great  Attic 
tragedians,  but  ntiwr  to  show  how  it  was  by  following  the 
necessary  laws  of  thdr  art  that  the  great  masters,  true  to  them- 
selves and  to  thdr  artistic  ends,  had  achieved  what  they  had 
achieved.  Still  more  distinctly  was  such  the  aim  of  the  greatest 
modem  critical  writer  on  the  drama.  Leasing,  whose  chief  design 
was  to  combat  false  dramatic  theories  and  to  overthrow  laws 
demonstrated  by  him  to  be  artificial  inventions,  <mreal  figments. 
He  proved,  what  before  him  had  only  been  suspected,  that 
Shakeq)eare,  though  in  hopeless  conflict  with  certain  rules  dating 
from  the  silde  it  Lmnt  XI Y,  was  not  in  conflict  with  those  laws 
of  the  drama  which  are  of  its  very  essence,  and  that,  accordingly, 
if  Shakeqieare  and  the  rules  In  question  could  not  be  harmonixed, 
it  was  otjy  so  much  tbe  worse  for  the  rules.  To  Illustrate  from 
great  works,  and. expound  with  thdr  aid,  the  organic  pmcaan  of 
the  art  to  which  they  belong.  Is  not  only  among  the  highest,  it 
is  also  one  of  tbe  most  useful  functions  of  Uterary  and  artistic 
criticism.  Nor  is  there,  in  one  sense  at  least,  any  finality  about  it. 
Ndther  the  great  authorities  on  dramatic  theory  nor  the  resolute 
and  acnte  apologists  of  more  or  less  transitory  phases  of  tbe  drama 
— ComeHle,  Diyden  and  many  hiter  successors— have  exhausted 
the  statement  o!  the  means  which  the  drama  has  proved,  or  may 
prove,  capable  of  employing.  The  multitude  of  techniol  terms 
and  formulae  which  has  gathered  round  the  practice  of  the  most 
living  and  the  most  Protean  of  arts  has  at  no  time  seriously 
interferedwith  the  operation  of  creativepower.  Ontheotherhand, 
no  dramaturgic  theory  has  (though  the  attempt  has  been  often 
enough  made)  ever  succeeded  in  giving  rise  to  a  dngle  dramatic 
work  of  enduring  value,  unless  tbe  creative  foire  was  there  to 
animate  the  form. 

It  is  therefore  the  operatim  of  this  creative  force  whidi  we 
are  chiefly  interested  in  noting;  and  its  taak  begins  with  lb* 
begiimfaig  of  the  dramatist's  labours.  He  most  of  _^^^ 
course  start  with  the  choice  of  a  subject;  yet  it  is  2S>Et 
obvious  that  the  subject  is  merdy  the  dead  material 
out  of  which  Is  formed  that  living  something,  the  action  of  a 
play;  and  it  Is  only  in  rare  instances— far  rarer  than  might  at 
first  sight  appear— that  the  subject  is  as  it  wen  self-moulded 
as  a  dramatic  action.  The  leas  experienced  a  playwright,  the 
more  readily  will  he,  as  the  phrase  is,  rush  at  bis  subject,  more 
espedally  if  it  seems  to  him  to  possess  prima  fade  dramatic 
capabilities;  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  which  usually 
attend*  upon  a  prcdpitate  start.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
qnitkiK**  of  a  great  dram  list's  apprcbensian  Is  apt  to  suggest 
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to  him  ao  infinite  number  of  nibjecu,  UXl  Insight  aod  experience 
Buy  lead  him  lulf  instinctively  in  the  direction  of  suitable 
themes,  it  will  often  be  long  before  in  his  mind  the  subject 
converts  itself  into  the  initial  conception  of  the  action  of^  play. 
To  mould  a  subject— belt  a  Creek  l^end ,  or  a  portion  of  a  Tudor 
chronicle,  or  one  out  of  a  hundred  Italian  tales,  or  a  true  story 
of  modern  life — into  the  action  or  fable  of  a  play,  is  the  primary 
task  of  the  dramatist,  and  with  this  all-important  process  the 
creative  part  of  his  work  really  begins.  Although  his  conception 
may  expand  or  modify  itself  as  he  executes  it,  yet  upon  the 
conception  the  execution  must  largely  depend.  The  range  of 
subjects  open  to  a  dramatist  may  be  as  wide  as  the  world  itself, 
or  it  may  be  restricted  by  an  endless  variety  of  causes,  conven- 
tions and  considerations;  and  it  is  quite  true  that  even  the 
greatest  dramatists  have  not  always  found  time  for  contemplating 
each  subject  that  occurs  to  them  till  the  ray  is  caught  which 
proclaims  it  a  dramatic  diamond.  What  they  had  time  for,  and 
what  only  the  playwright  who  entirely  misunderstands  his  art 
ignores  the  necessity  of  finding  time  for,  is  the  transformation  of 
&t  dead  material  of  the  subject  into  the  living  action  of  a  drama. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  makes  an  action  dramatic,  and  without 
which  DO  action,  whatever  may  be  its  nature — serious  or  ludicrous, 
^^  stately  or  trivial,  impetuous  as  a  Same  of  fiie,  or  light 
J^Jlr  as  a  western  breexe — can  be  so  described?  The  answer 
to  this  question  can  only  suggest  itself  from  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  laws  which  determine  the  nature  of  all  actions 
corresponding  to  this  description.  The  first  of  the  laws  in 
question  is  in  so  far  the  moat  noteworthy  among  them  that  it 
has  been  the  most  amply  discussed  and  tlie  most  pertinaciously 
misundeistood.  This  is  the  law  which  requires  that  a  dramatic 
action  should  be  imc — that  it  should  possess  unity.  What  in 
the  subject  of  a  drama  is  merely  an  approximate  or  supposititious, 
must  in  its  action  be  an  actual  unity;  and  it  is  indeed  this 
requirement  which  constitutes  the  most  arduous  pert  of  the  task 
of  transforming  subject  into  action.  There  is  of  counc  no  actual 
unity  in  any  group  of  events  in  human  life  which  we  may  choose 
to  call  by  a  single  collective  name — a  war,  a  revolution,  a  con- 
spiracy, an  intrigue,  an  imbroglio.  The  events  of  real  life, 
the  i^ts  of  history,  even  the  imitative  incidents  of  narrative 
fiction,  are  like  the  waves  of  a  fraiiflesa  flood;  that  which  binds 
a  group  or  body  of  them  into  a  single  action  is  the  bond  of  the 
dramatic  idea;  and  this  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  dramatist 
lo  supply.  Withi)  the  limits  of  a  dramatic  action  all  its  paru 
should  (as  in  real  life  or  in  history  they  so  persistently  refuse 
to  do)  flow  into  its  current  like  tributaries  to  a  single  stream; 
or,  to  vary  the  figure,  everything  hi  a  diama  should  form  a  link 
in  a  aia^  chain  of  cause  ami  effect.  TUs  law  is  incumbent  upon 
every  kind  of  dnunar-alike  upon  the  tragedy  which  sets  itself 
10  solve  ooe  of  the  problems  of  a  life,  aad  upon  the  (aice  which 
sums  up  the  follies  of  an  af  temoon. 

Such  Is  not,  however,  the  case  with  certain  more  or  less  arbi- 
trary rule*  whidi  have  at  different  times  been  set  up  foi*  this  or 
that  kind  of  drama.  The  supposed  necessity  that  an  action 
should  consist  of  one  nail  b  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the 
bw  that  it  should  be,  as  an  action,  om.  For  an  event  is  but  an 
element  in  an  action,  though  it  may  be  an  element  of  decisive 
moment  The  assassination  of  Caesar  is  not  the  action  of  a 
Caesar  tragedy;  the  loss  of  his  treasure  b  not  the  action  of 
Tk*  Uittr.  Again,  unity  of  action,  wh3e  excluding  those  uncon- 
nected episodes  which  Aristotle  so  severely  condemns,  does  not 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  ooe  or  even  more  subsidiary  actions 
as  contributing  to  the  progress  of  the  main  action.  The  sole 
indispensable  law  is  that  these  should  always  be  treated  as  what 
they  are — subsidiary  only;  and  herein  lies  the  difficulty,  which 
Shakespeare  so  soccessfiUly  overcame,  of  fusing  a  combination 
of  subject*  taken  from  various  source*  into  the  Idea  of  a  singia 
action;  herein  also  li«i  the  danger  in  the  use  of  that  favourite 
device  of  the  Spanish  and  other  modem  dramas—"  by-plots  " 
or  "  under-plots."  On  the  other  band,  the  modem  French 
diama  has  largely  employed  another  device — quite  legitimate  in 
ilaelf— for  increasing  the  interest  of  an  action  without  destroying 
itt  unity.  This  may  b*  oiled  the  diamatk  use  of  backgrotmds, 


the  depiction  of  surroundings  on  which  the  action  or  its  chief 
charactcn  seem  sympathetically  to  reflect  themselves,  back- 
biting "  good  viUagera  "  or  academicians  who  inspire  one  another 
. — with  tedium.  But  a  really  double  or  multiple  action,  bgically 
carried  out  as  such,  is  inconceivable  in  a  single  drama,  though 
many  a  play  is  palpably  only  two  plays  knotted  into  one.  It 
was  therefore  not  all  pedantry  which  protested  against  the 
multiplicity  of  action  which  had  itself  formed  part  of  the  revolt 
against  the  too  narrow  interpretation  of  unity  adopted  by  the 
French  classical  drama.  Thirdly,  unity  of  action  need  not  imply 
unity  of  hero— for  hero  (or  heroine)  is  merely  a  conventional 
term  signifying  the  principal  personage  of  the  action.  It  is  only 
when  the  change  in  the  degree  of  interest  excited  by  different 
characters  in  a  play  results  from  a  change  in  the  conception 
of  the  action  itself,  that  the  consequent  duality  (or  multiplicity) 
of  heroes  recalls  a  faulty  uncertainty  in  the  conception  of  the 
action  they  carry  on.  Such  on  objection,  while  it  may  bold  in 
the  case  of  Schiller's  Don  Carles,  would  therefore  be  erroneously 
urged  against  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar.  Lastly,  as  to  the 
theory  which  made  the  so-called  unities  of  limt  and  plact  con- 
stitute, together  with  that  of  action,  the  Three  Unities  indispen- 
sable to  the  (tragic)  drama,  the  following  ru>te  must  suffice. 
Aristotle's  supposed  exactioti  of  all  the  Three  Unities,  having 
been  expandei}  by  Chapelain  and  approved  by  Richelieu,  was 
stereotyped  by  Comcille,  though  he  had  (as  one  might  say) 
got  on  very  well  without  them,  and  was  finally  set  forth  in 
Horatian  verse  by  Boileau.  Thus  it  came  to  be  overiooked  that 
there  is  nothing  in  Aristotle's  statement  to  show  that  in  his 
judgment  unity  of  time  and  place  an,  like  unity  of  action, 
absolute  dramatic  laws.  Their  object  is  by  representing  an 
action  as  visibly  continuous  to  render  its  unity  more  distinctly 
or  easily  perceptible.  But  the  imagination  is  capable  of  con- 
structing for  itself  the  bridges  required  for  preserving  to  an 
action,  conceived  of  as  such,  its  character  of  continuousness. 
In  another  sense  these  rules  were  convenient  usages  conducing 
to  a  concise  and  clear  treatment  of  a  limited  kind  of  themes; 
for  they  were  a  Greek  invention,  and  the  repeated  resort  to  the 
same  group  of  myths  made  it  expedient  for  a  Greek  poet  to  seek 
the  subject  of  a  single  tragedy  in  a  part  only  of  one  of  the  myths 
at  his  disposal  The  observance  of  unity  of  place,  moreover,  was 
suggested  to  the  Creel£s  by  certain  outsrard  conditions  of  their 
stage — as  assuredly  as  it  was  adopted  by  the  French  in  accordance 
with  the  construction  and  usage*  of  thein,  and  as  the  neglect 
of  it  by  the  Elixabethans  was  in  their  case  encouraged  by  the 
established  form  of  the  English  scene.  The  palpable  artifidality 
of  these  laws  needs  no  demonstration,  so  long  as  the  true  meaning 
of  the  term  "  action  "  be  kept  in  view.  Of  the  action  of  OlicUo 
part  takes  place  at  Venice  and  part  at  Cyprus,  and  yet  the  whole 
is  one  in  itself;  while  the  limits  of  time  over  which  an  action- 
Hamlet's  progress  to  resolve^for  instance — extends  cannot  be 
restriacd  by  a  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  or  of  the 
moon  round  the  earth. 

In  a  drama  which  presents  its  action  as  ant,  this  action  must 
be  campltU  in  ilsdj.  This  Aristotelian  law,  like  the  other,  dis- 
tinguislies  the  dranuttic  action  from  its  subject.  The 
former  may  be  said  to  have  a  real  artistic,  while  the 
latter  has  only  an  imaginary  teal,  completeness.  The 
historian,  for  instance,  is  aware  that  the  complete  ex- 
position of  a  body  of  events  and  transactions  at  which  he  aim* 
can  never  be  more  than  partially  accomplished,  since  he  may 
present  only  what  he  knows,  and  all  human  kiiowledge  is  im- 
perfect. But  Art  is  limited  by  no  such  tmcertainty.  The 
dramatist,  in  treating  an  action  as  ant,  comprehends  the  whole  of 
it  in  the  form  of  his  work,  since,  to  him  who  has  amctittd  it,  all 
its  parts,  from  cause  to  effect,  are  equally  clear.  It  is  his  fault  if 
in  the  action  of  his  drama  anything  is  left  unaccounted  for— 
not  motiti',  though  a  dramatic  motij  might  rut  always  prove 
to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  in  real  life.  Accordingly,  every 
drama  should  represent  in  organic  sequence  the  several  stages 
of  which  a  complete  action  consists,  and  which  are  essential  to  it. 
This  law  of  completeness,  therefore,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
systems  of  dramatic  "  coastrucUon." 
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Evoty  actkn,  il  tancttwd  of  m  tantlMa,  hm  id  cmiaa, 
growth,  height,  ooineqiieooei  umI  cIom.  Him  if  tao  binding 
gyftt^f^^W  to  ptcfoibeahe  relative  length  or  proportion  at 
r«iMn»ii  which  theie  levenl  stages  in  the  action  should  be 
UmH—t  treated  in  i,  drama;  or  to  regulate  the  treatment  of 
*''*'''■*' tuch  subaidiary  actiona  as  may  be  introduced  in  aid 

jli^iTii  **  *^  ""^  f^  "'  **'  ""^  ''''''  '"  '"*  (iixctly  coo- 
Dected  "  episodes  "  as  nay  at  the  same  time  advartce 
and  relieve  its  progteM.  But  expoience  has  necessarily  from 
time  to  time  established  certain  rules  of  practice,  and  from  the 
adoption  of  particular  systems  of  division  for  particular  q>edes 
of  the  drama— suckas  that  into  five  acts  for  a  tegular  tragedy  or 
comedy,  which  Roman  example  has  caused  to  be  so  largely 
f oUowed—haa  naturally  resulted  a  certain  uniformity  of  relation 
between  (he  conduct  <k  an  action  and  the  outward  sections  of  a 
play.  Essentially,  however,  there  b  no  diSeience  between  the 
laws  regulating  the  construction  of  a  Sophodean  or  Shakespearian 
tragedy,  a  comedy  of  Holite  or  Coagreve,  and  a  well-bu-lt 
modem  farce,  because  all  exhibit  as  action  complete  in  itself. 

The  "  introduction  "  or  "'eqwsition  "  forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  action,  and  is  therefore  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
"  prologue  "  in  the  mote  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
which  like  the  "  epilogue  "  (and  the  Greek  npd/Jums) 
•—  stands  outside  the  action,  and  is  a  msre  address  to  the 
"**  public  from  author,  presenter  or  actor  .occasioned 
by  the  play.  Prologue  and  epilogue  are  mere  external, 
tbou^  at  times  efiective,  adjuncts,  and  have,  properly  speaking, 
as  little  to  do  with  the  construction  of  a  play  as  the  bill  which 
announces  it  or  the  musical  prelude  which  disposes  the  mind  for 
its  reception,  A  special  kind  of  preface  or  argument  is  the 
"  dumb-tbow,"  which  in  some  old  plays  briefly  rehearses  in 
pantomime  the  action  that  is  to  follow.  The  introduction  or 
l^fffl  exposition  belongs  to  the  action  itself;  it  is,  as  the 
fttmtltm  Hindu  critics  called  it,  the  seed  or  drcunutance  from 
*ii»*rt  which  the  business  arises.  Clearness  being  its  primary 
JfJ!?"*"  requisite,  many  expedients  have  been  at  various  times 
*"  adopted  to  secure  this  feature.   Thus  the  Euripidean 

prologue,  though  spoken  by  one  of  the  characters  of  the  play, 
took  a  narrative  form,  more  acceptable  to  the  audience  than  to 
the  critics,  and  placed  itself  half  without,  half  within,  the  action. 
The  same  purpose  is  served  by  the  separate  "  inductiona  "  in 
many  of  the  old  English  plays,  and  by  the  preludes  or  prologues, 
or  whatever  name  they  may  assume,  in  numberless  modem 
dramas  of  all  kinds — from  Faiul  down  to  the  favourites  of  the 
AmUgu  and  the  AdelphL  More  facile  is  the  orientation  supplied 
In  French  tragedy  by  the  opening  scenes  between  hero  and 
ttnJUMl,  and  in  French  comedy  and  its  derivativea  by  those 
between  observant  valet  and  knowing  lady's-maid.  But  all  such 
expedients  may  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  art  of  the 
dramatist,  who  is  able  outwardly  also  to  present  the  introduction 
of  his  action  as  an  organic  part  of  that  action  itself;  who  seems 
to  take  the  spectators  in  medias  ra,  while  he  is  really  building  the 
foundations  of  his  plot;  who  touches  in  the  opening  of  his  action 
the  chord  which  is  to  vibrate  throughout  its  course—"  Down 
with  the  Oipuleto  I  down  with  the  Montagues  I"—"  With  the 
Moor,  sayest  thou?" 

The  exposition,  whldi  may  be  short  t>r  long,  but  which  should 
always  prepare  and  may  even  seem  to  necessitate  the  action,  ends 
when  the  movement  of  the  action  itself  begins.  This 
_      ,    ,r  transition  may  occasionally  be  marked  with  the 
utmost  distinctness  (as  in  the  actual  meeting  between 
the  hero  and  the  Ghost  in  Bamltl),  while  in  other  instances  sub- 
sidiary action  or  episode  may  judiciously  intervene  (ss  in  Kini 
Ltar,  where  the  subsidiary  action  of  Gloster  and  his  sons  oppor- 
tunely prevents  too  abrupt  a  sequence  of  cause  and  effect). 
From  this  point  the  second  stage  of  the  action — its 
"  growth  " — progresses  to  that  third  stage  which  is 
called  Its  "  height "  or  "  climax."    All  that  has  preceded  the 
attainment  of  this  constitutes  that  half  of  the  drama — usually 
Its  much  Uu^r  half — which  Aristotle  terms  the  liaa,  or  tying 
of  the  knot    The  varieties  in  the  treatment  of  the  growth  or 
lecond  stage  of  the  action  arc  infinite;  It  is  here  that  the  greatest 
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freedom  is  manifestly  permlsstMs;  that  in  the  Indian  drama 
the  pcracnages  make  long  journeys  across  the  stage;  and  that, 
with  the  help  of  their  uoder-plots,  the  masters  of  the  modem 
tragic  and  the  comic  drama — iwtaUy  those  unequalled  weavers 
of  intrigues,  the  Spaniards— are  able  most  fully  to  exercise  their 
inventive  faculties.  If  the  growth  is  too  rapid,  the  climax  will 
fail  b(  its  effect;  if  it  is  too  slow,  the  interest  will  be  exhausted 
before  the  greatest  demand  upon  it  has  been  made— a  fault  to 
wUch  comedy  is  specially  liable;  if  it  is  involved  or  inverted,  a 
vague  uncertainty  will  take  the  place  of  an  eager  or  agreeable 
suspense,  the  action  wiU  seem  to  hslt,  or  a  fall  will  l><q[in  pre- 
maturely.   In  the  contrivance  of  the  "  climax  "  itself  lies  one 

of  the  chief  tests  of  the  dramatist's  art;    for  while    

the  transactions  of  real  life  often  faS  to  reach  any  ^tm" 
climax  at  all,  that  of  a  dramatic  action  should  present 
itself  as  seU-evidenL  In  the  middle  of  everytiiing,  says  the  Greek 
poet,  Ues  the  strength;  and  this  strongest  or  highest  point  it  is 
the  tibk  of  the  dramatist  to  liiake  manifest  Much.here  depen<<s 
upon  tlie  niceties  of  constructive  instinct;  mttch  (as  in  all  parts 
of  the  action)  upon  a  thorough  draipatic  transformation  of  the 
suUect.  -  The  historical  drama  at  this  point  presents  peculiar 
difficulties,  of  which  the  example  H  HentiJCUL  may^be  dted 
as  an  illustration. 

From  the  climax,  or  height,  the  action  proceeds  through  ifs 
"  fall "  to  its  "  dose,"  which  in  a  drama  with  an  unhappy 
ending  we  still  call  iu  "  catastrophe,"  while  to  termituiF  j^^ 

tiona  in  general  we  apply  the  term  dtnoutwiml.  This 
latter  name  would,  however,  more  properly  be  appUed  In  the 
sense  in  which  Aristotle  employs  its  Greek  equivalent  Xfifftf — 
the  untying  of  the  knot — to  the  whole  of  the  second  part  of  the 
action,  from  the  climax  downwards.  In  the  macsgement  of 
the  dimax,  everything  depends  upon  producing  the  effect;  in 
the  fall,  everything  depends  upon  not  marring  it  This  may 
be  ensiled  by  a  rapid  advance  to  the  dose;  but  ndther  does 
every  action  admit  of  such  treatment,  nor  is  it  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  those  which  are  of  a  more,  subtle  or  com- 
plicated kind.  With  the  latter,  therefore,  the  ''  fall  "  is  often 
a  revolution  or  "  return,"  i.e.  in  Aristotle's  phrase  a  change  into 
the  reverse  of  what  is  expected  from  the  drcumstances  «y^__ 
of  the  action  (r«pnir«a) — asinCor^mu,  where  the  ""s 

Roman  story  lends  itself  so  admirably  to  dramatic  demands. 
In  any  case,  the  art  of  the  dramatist  is  in  tiiis  part  of  his  work 
called  upon  for  the  surest  excrdse  of  its  tact  and  skill.  The 
effect  of  the  climax  was  to  concentrate  the  interest;  the  fall 
must  therefore,  above  all,  avoid  dis^'pating  it  The  use  of 
episodes  is  not  even  now  exduded;^.but,.^ven  where  serving 
the  purpose  of  relid,  they  mut  now  be  such  as  hdp  to  keep  alive 
the  interest,  previously  raised  to  its  highest  pitch.  This  may  be 
effected  by  the  raising  of  obstades  between  the  hdght  of  the 
action  and  its  expected  consequences;  in  tragedy  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  seemingly  possible  recovery  or  escape  from  them  (as 
in  the  wonderfully  powerful  constmction  of  the  latter  part  of 
Uttcbelk);  In  comedy,  or  wherever  the  interest  of  the  action  is 
less  intense,  by  the  gradual  removal  of  inddental  difficulties. 
In  all  kinds  of  the  drama  "  discovery  "  will  remain,  as  it  was 
In  the  judgment  of  Aristotle,  a  most  effective  expedient;  but  it 
should  be  a  discovery  prepared  by  that  method  of  treatment 
which  in  its  consunmukte  master,  Sophodes,  has  been  termed 
his  "  irony."  Nowhere  should  the  dose  or  catastrophe  be  other 
than  a  consequence  of  the  action  Ilsdf.  Sudden 
revulsions  from  the  conditions  of  the  action— siich  as  "'**  *' 
are  supplied  with  the  aid  of  the  ieus  ex  maehina,  or  ^SS^' 
the  revising  officer  of  the  emperor  of  ChIna,or  the  nabob 
returned  from  India,  or  a  vindent  malaria— <ondenm  theigsdvet 
as  unsatisfactory  makeshifts.  However  sudden,  and  even  In 
manner  of  accomplishment  surprising,  may  be  the  catastrophe; 
it  should,  like  every  other  part  of  the  action,  be  in  organic  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  preceding  action.  The  sudden  suiddes 
which  terminate  so  many  tragedies,  and  the  unmerited  paternal 
blessings  which  dose  an  equal  number  of  comedies,  should  be 
something  more  than  a  "  way  out  of  it,"  or  a  signal  for  the  fall 
of  the  curtain.  A  catastrophe  may  convenienUy,  and  even  (as  in 
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Paid)  with  powerful  effect,  be  left  to  the  imgmttion;  but  to 
tubstitut'e  for'H  a  deliberate  blank  ia  to  leave  the  action  incom- 
plete, and  the~dnuna  a  fragmeot  ending  with  a^-poaaibly  intereit- 
in{^— confession  of  incompetence. 

The  action  of  a  drama,  besides  being  one  and  complete  id  itsdf , 
ought  lihewise  to  be  probable.  The  probability  or  ncceaeity  (in 
the  Aristotelian  sense  of  the  terms)  required  of  a  drama 
^HSiyal  **  ""*  *^^  "'  actual  or  historical  eipericnce — it  is  a 
acttoK  conditional  probability,  or  in  other  words  an  internal 
consistency  between  the  course  of  the  action  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  dramatist  has  chosen  io  carry  it  on. 
As  to  the  former,  he  is  fettered  by  no  restrictions  save  those 
which  he  imposes  upon  himself,  whether  or  not  in  deference  to 
the  usages  of  certain  accepted  qpecies  of  dramatic  composition. 
Ghosts  seldom  appear  in  real  life  or  in  dramas  of  real  life;  but 
the  introduction  of  supenatutal  agency  is  neither  enjohied 
nor  prohibited  by  any  geaatl  dramatic  law.  The  use  of  such 
expedients  is  as  open  to  the  dramatic  aa  to  any  other  poet;  the 
judiciousness  of  his  use  of  them  depend*  upon  the  effect  which, 
consistently  with  the  general  conduct  of  his  action,  they  will 
exercise  upon  the  spectator,  whom  other  circumstances  may  or 
may  not  predispose  to  their  acceptance.  The  Ghost  in  BamUt 
belongs  to  the  action  of  the  play;  the  Ghost  in  the  Penaa  is  not 
intrinsically  less  probable,  but  seems  a  less  immediate  product  of 
the  surrounding  atmosi^ere.  Dramatic  probability  has,  how- 
ever, a  far  deeper  meaning  than  this.  The  Eameitidts  is  prob- 
able, with  all  its  mysterious  commingling  of  cults,  and  so  is 
Uaebelk,  with  all  its  barbarous  witchcraft.  The  proceedings 
of  the  feathered  builders  of  Qoudcuckootown  in  the  Birds  of 
Aristophanes  are  as  true  to  dramatic  probability  as  are  the  pranks 
of  Oberon's  fairies  in  Uidtummcr  Hi%U?s  Dream.  In  other 
words,  it  is  in  the  harmony  between  the  action  and  the  characters, 
and  in  the  consistency  of  the  charactera  with  themselves,  in  the 
appropriateness  of  both  to  the  atmosphere  in  which  th^  have 
their  being,  that  this  dramatic  probability  lies.-  -  The  dramatist 
has  to  represent  characters  affected  by  the  progress  of  an  action 
in  a  particular  way,  and  contributing  to  it  in  a  particular  way, 
because,  if  consistent  with  themselves,  they  mu^  be  so  affected, 
and  must  so  act. 

Upon  the  invention  and  conduct  of  Ut  duuactets  the  dramatist 
must  therefore' expend  a  great  proportion— even  a  preponderance 
—of  his  labour.  His  treatment  of  them  will,  in  at  least  as  high 
a  degree  as  his  choice  of  subject,  conception  of  action, 
and  method  of  construction,  determine  the  effect  which 
his  work  produces.  And  while  there  arc  aspects  of  the 
dramatic  art  under  which  its  earlier  phases  already  exhibit  an 
unsurpassed  degree  of  perfection,  there  is  none  under  which  its 
advance  is  more  notable  than  this.  Many  causes  have 
^SU^  contributed  to  this  result;  the  chief  is  to  be  sought  in 
tt  lUi  the  multiplication  of  tfie  opportunities  for  mankind's 
"•re^  study  of  man.  The  theories  of  the  Indian  critics  on  the 
subject  of  dramatic  character  are  little  more  than  an  daborate 
scaffolding.  Aristotle's  remarks  on  the  subject  are  scanty;  nor 
indeed  is  the  strength  of  the  dramatic  literature  from  whose 
examples  he  abstract^  his  maxims  to  be  sou^t  in  the  fulness 
or  variety  of  its  diaracterization.  This  relative  deficiency  was 
beyond  doubt  largely  caused  by  the  oatwaid  conditions  of  the 
Greek  theatre — the  remoteness  of  actor  from  spectator,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  the  use  of  masks,  and  for  the  rafaing,  and 
consequent  conventionalizing,  of  the  tones  of  the  voice.  Later 
Greek  and  Roman  comedy,  unable  or  unwilling  to  resist  the  force 
of  habit,  limited  their  range  ol  characters  to  an  accepted  gallery 
of  types.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  Influence 
of  these  classical  examples,  combined  with  that  of  natianal 
tendendes'of  mind  and  temperament,  have  all  along  Inclined  the 
dramatists  of  the  Romance  nations  to  attach  less  importance  to 
charscterization  of  a  closer  and  more  varied  kind  than  to  Interest 
of  action  and  effectiveness  of  construction.  The  Italian  and  the 
Spanish  drama  more  especially,  and  the  French  dunng  a  great 
part  of  its  history,  have  in  general  shown  a  disposition  to  present 
their  characters,  aa  It  were,  ready  made — whether  In  the  case  of 
tragic  heroes  and  heroines,  or  in  that  of  comic  types,  often 


moulded,  as  in  the  ctmmiiiadefferle  "  and  beyaiid,'^  accoivfisg 
toalong-livedsystemoflocalornatiooalselection.  Tbesetypca^ 
expuuled,  heightened  and  modified,  are  recognizable  in  some  o( 
the  triumphs  of  comic  characterization  achieved  by  the  Germanic 
drama,  and  by  its  master,  Shakeqieaie,  above  all;  but  this  fact 
must  not  obscure  one  of  more  importance  than  itsdf.  In  ibt 
matter  of  comic  as  well  as  of  serious  charactetizatioit — in  the 
individualizing  of  characters  and  in  evolving  them  as  it  were  out 
of  the  progress  of  the  action — the  modem  drama  has  not  only 
advanced,  but  in  a  sense  revolutionised,  the  dramatic  art,  M 
inherited  from  ita  ancient  masters. 

Yet,  however  the  method  and  scope  of  characterization  nay 
vary  under  the  Inffurace  of  different  hbtoricsl  epochs  and 
different  tendende*  or  tastes  of  races  or  nations,  the 
laws  of  this  branch  of  the  dramatic  art  remain  baaed  on  *[* 
the  same  essential  requirements.  What  interests  us  In 
a  man  or  woman  in  real  life,  or  in  the  impreasloo*  we 
form  of  historical  personages,  is  that  which  seems  to  s*  t* 
give  them  individuality.  A  dramatic  character  must  therefore, 
whatever  its  part  in  the  action,  be  sufficiently  '"«'*H  by  features 
of  it*  own  to  interest  the  imagltution;  with  these  features  it* 
subsequent  conduct  must  be  consistent,  and  lo  them  it*  partici- 
pation in  the  action  must  correspond,  -in  order  to  achieve  such  a 
result,  the  dramatist  must  have,  in  the  first  instance,  distinctly 
conceived  the  character,  however  it  may  have  been  suggested  to 
him.  His  task  is,  not  to  paint  a  copy  of  some  contemporary  or 
"  historical "  personage,  bat  to  conceive  a  particular  kind  of 
man,actingaiidertl)eoperationofparticu!arcitcumstances.  Thit 
conception,  growing  and  modifying  itself  wfth  the  piogreet  of  the 
Action,  also  mvented  by  the  dramatist,  will  determine  the  totaUty 
of  the  character  which  he  creates.  Tlie  likeness  which  the  result 
bears'  to  an  actual  or  historical  personage  may  very  probably, 
from  secondary  points  of  view,  affect  the  bnme(Uate  stage  succesa 
of  the  creaBon;  upon  its  dramatic  result  tUs  Iflteneai  can 
have  no  faifluence  whatever.  In  a  wider  sense  than  that  in  whidi 
Shakespeare  denied  the  charge  that  Falstaff  was  OldCastle,  it 
should  be  posable  to  say  of  every  dramatic  character  which  it  is 
soui^t  to  identify  with  an  actiial  personage,  "  This  is  not  the 
man."  Itemirtorofthedramaisnotaphotographicapparatus; 
and  not  even  the  qiosi  consdentious  combination  of  sdence  and 
art  can  bring  back  even  a  "  phase  "  of  the  real  Napoleon. 

Distinctiveness,  as  the  primary  requisite  in  dramatic  cliar> 
actetizatlon,  is  to  be  demanded  in  the  case  of  all  personages 
introduced  into  a  dramatic  action,  but  not  bi  all  cases 
in  an  equal  degree.  Schiller,  in  adding  to  the  dramaHs 
personal  of  his  Fieia  suposcriptions  of  their  chief 
characteristics,  labels  Sacco  as  "  an  ordinary  person,"  snd  this,  no 
doubt,  suffices  for  Sacco.  But  with  the  great  masters  of  character- 
ization a  few  touches,  of  which  the  true  actor's  art  knows  bow 
to  avail  itself,  distinguish  e^en  their  lesser  characters  from  one 
another;  and  every  man  Is  in  his  humour  down  to  the  "  third 
dtizen."  Elaboration  is  necessarily  reserved  for  characters  who 
are  the  more  important  contributors  to  )he  action,  and  the  fulness 
of  elaboration  for  its  heroes.  Manyexpedientsmaylcndthdrald 
to  .the  higher  degrees  of  distinctiveness.  Much  b  gained  by  a 
significant  introduction  of  hero  or  heroine— thus  Antigone  is 
dragged  in  by  the  watchman,  Gloucester  enters  alone  upon  the 
scene,  Volpone  is  discovered  in  adoration  of  his  golden  saint. 
Nothing  marks  character  more  clearly  than  the  use  of  contrast- 
as  of  OthclQi  with  lago,  of  Ottavio  with  Max  Piccolomioi,  of 
Joseph  with  Charies  Surface.  Nor  Is  direct  antitheas  the  only 
effective  kind  of  contrast;  Cassius  is  a  foil  to  Brutus,  and 
Leonora  to  her  namesake  the  Princess.  But,  besides  Impressing 
the  imagination  as  a  conception  distinct  in  Itself,  each  ^aracter 
must  m^tain  a  consistency  between  its  conduct  in  th; 
action  and  the  features  it  has  established  as  its  own. 
This  conristency  does  not  imply  uniformity;  for,  as 
Aristotle  observes,  there  are  characters  which,  to  be  represented 
with  uniformity,  must  be  presented  as  uniformly  un-tmiform. 
Of  such  consistently  complex  characters  the  great  critic  dtes 
no  Instimces,  nor  indeed  are  they  of  frequent  occurrence  bi  Giei^ 
tragedy;  in  the  modem  drama  Hamlet   is  thdr  unrivalled 
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exenpUr;  ud  WeJilingen  In  Goethe's  CM,  and  Akorte  |n  the 
Ubanlkropt,  may  be  mentioned  u  other  iUiutiations  in  dtamas 
differing  widely  bom  one  another.  The  list  might  be  enlarged 
almost  indefinitely  from  the  gallery  of  female  characters,  in  view 
of  the  greater  pliability  and  more  habitual  dependence  o{  the 
oatiue  of  women.  It  should  be  added  that  those  dramatic 
literatures  which  freely  admit  of  a  mixture  of  the  serious  with 
the  comic  element  thereby  enormouslyiocreasetheoppoituiiities 
of  varied  diaractetization.  Thedifficulty  of  the  taskatthesame 
time  rnhapcfs  the  eSea  resulting  from  its  satisfactory  accom- 
plishment; and,  if  the  conception  of  a  character  is  found  to  meet 
•  variety  of  tcsu  resembling  that  which  life  has  at  band  for  every 
man,  its  naturalness,  as  we  term  it,  becomes  more  obvious  to 
the  ImsglnitioB.  "  Naturalness  "  is  only  another  word  for  what 
Aristotle  terms  "propriety";  the  artificial  rules  by  which 
usage  has  at  times  sought  to  define  particular  qxdes  of  character 
are  in  their  origin  only  a  convenience  of  the  theatre,  though 
they  haveUrgely  helped  to  conventionalise  dramaticcharactetiza- 
tioiL  Lastly,  a  character  should  be  directly  effective  with  regard 
to  the  dramatic  action  in  which  it  takes  part — that  is  to 
say,  the  infinence  it  exerts  upon  the  progress  of  the 
action  should  correspond  to  its  distinctive  features; 
the  fooduct  of  the  play  should  seem  to  spring  from  the  nature  of 
its  characters.  In  other  words,  no  characterisation  can  be 
effective  whi^  is  not  what  may  be  called  economical,  i.e.  which 
does  not  strictly  limit  itself  to  suiting  the  purposes  of  the  action. 
Even  the  minor  characters  should  not  idly  intervene;  while  the 
chief  characters  should  predominate  over,  or  determine,  the 
oouiae  of  the  action,  its  entire  conception  sh<>uld  harmonize  with 
their  distinctive  features.  It  is  only  a  Prometheus  whom  the  gods 
bind  fast  to  a  rode,  only  a  Juliet  who  will  venture  into  a  living 
death  for' her  Romeo.  Thus,  in  a  sense,  chance  is  excluded  from 
dramatic  action,  or  rather,  like  every  other  element  in  it,  beads 
to  the  dramatic  idea. 

Id  view  of  this  predominance  of  character  over  action,  we 
aay  appn^riately  use  such  expressions  as  a  tragedy  of  love  or 
Jealoosy  or  ambition,  or  a  comedy  of  character.  For  such 
collocations  merely  indicate  that  plays  so  described  have  proved 
(or  were  intended  to  prove)  specially  impressive  by  the  concep- 
tion  or  execution  of  their  chief  character  or  characters. 

The  term  "  manners  "  (as  employed  in  a  narrower  sense  than 
the  Aristotelian  4A>)  applies  to  that  which  colours -both  action 
and  characters,  but  does  not  determine  the  essence  of 
mmmn,  ^^f_  As  exhibiting  human  agents  under  certain  con- 
ditloBS  of  time  and  place,  and  of  the  various  tdatioiis  of  life,  the 
action  of  a  drama,  together  with  the  characters  engaged  in  it, 
and  the  incidents  and  drctunstances  belonging  to  it,  must  mote 
or  less  adapt  itself  to  the  external  conditions  assumed.  From 
the  assumption  of  some  such  conditions  not  even  those  dramatic 
qiedca  widch  indulge  in  the  most  sovereign  Ucenoe,  such  as  Okl 
Attic  comedy,  or  burlesque  in  general,  can  wholly  emandpalc 
tbemaehres;  and  even  supernatural  or  fantastic  characters 
and  actions  must  suit  themselves  to  some  sort  of  antecedents. 
Bwt  it  depends  altogether  on  the  measure  in  which  the  nature  of 
an  action  and  the  development  of  its  characters  are  effected  by 
eomiderations  of  time  and  place,  or  of  temporary  social  systems 
and  the  transitory  distinctions  incidental  to  them,  whether  the 
imitatioo  of  a  particukr  kind  of  manners  becomes  a  significant 
n,^  element  in  a  partiodar  play.  The  Hindu  caste-system 
wMiin  is  an  antecedent  of  every  Hindu  drama,  at>d  the  peculiar 
■fe"**  organization  of  Chinese  sadety  of  neariy  every  Chinese 
~~~  pbiy  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Gre^  tragedy 
Itself,  thou^  treating  subjects  derived  from  no  historic  age, 
bad  established  a  standard  of  manners  from  which  in  its  decline 
it  did  not  depart  with  impunity.  Again,  the  imitation  of  manners 
ti  a  particular  age  or  country  may  or  may  not  be  of  moment  in 
a  play.  In  some  dramas,  and  in  some  spedes  of  drama,  tine 
and  place  are  so  purely  imaginary  and  so  much  a  matter  of  in- 
difference that  the  adoption  of  a  purely  conventional  standard 
ti  manntrm  or  at  least  the  rxduaion  of  any  definitely  fixed 
■tandard,  is  here  desirable.  The  ducal  reign  of  Theseus  at 
Mhans  (if  its  period  be  asccrtainatde)  does  not  dau  it  J/tfmaMMr 


Kitkfi  Dream ;  aor  do  the  coasts  of  Bohemia  in  Tk»  Winter's  Tale 
localize  the  manners  of  the  customen  of  Autolycus.  Where,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  more  especially  in  the  historic  drama,  or  in  that 
kind  of  comedy  which  directs  its  shafts  against  the  ridiculous 
vices  of  a  particular  age  or  coimtiy,  significance  attaches  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  manners  represented  resemble  what  is 
more  or  less  known,  the  dramatist  will  do  well  to  be  careful  in 
his  colouring.  How  admuably  is  the  French  court  specialized 
in  Henry  Y.;  how  completdy  are  we  transplanted  among  the 
burghers  of  Brussels  in  the  opening  scenes  of  Egmmt;  what  a 
portraiture  of  a  clique  we  have  in  the  Prlcieuses  ridicules  of 
Moliire;  what  a  reproduction  of  a  class  in  the  pot-house 
politicians  of  Holbergl  And  how  minutely  have  modem 
dramatists  found  it  necessary  to  study  the  more  fascinating 
aspects  ol  la  vie  parisitane,  in  order  to  convey  to  the  curious 
at  home  and  abroad  a  conviction  of  the  verisimilitude  of  their 
pictures  1  Yet,  even  in  such  instances,  the  dramatist  will  only 
use  what  suits  his  dramatic  purpose;  he  will  select,  not  transfer 
in  mass,  historic  features,  and  discriminate  in  his  use  of  modem 
instances.  The  details  of  historic  fidelity,  and  the  lesser  shades 
distinguishing  the  varieties  of  social  usage,  wiU  be  introduced 
by  him  at  his  choice,  or  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  actor.  Where 
the  reproduction  of  manners  becomes  the  primary  purpose  o(  a 
play,  its  effect  can  only  be  of  an  inferior  kind;  and  a  drama 
purely  of  manners  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Ko  complete  system  of  dramatic  spedes  can  be  abstracted 
from  any  one  dramatic  literature.  They  are  often  the  result  of 
partiodar  antecedents,  and  thdr  growth  is  often 
affected  by  peculiar  conditions.  Different  nations  or  2mi2«u. 
ages  use  the  same  names  and  may  preserve  some  of  the 
same  rules  for  species  which  in  other  respects  their  usage  may 
have  materially  modified  from  that  of  their  neighbours  or 
predecessors.  The  very  question  of  the  use  of  measured  or 
pedestrian  qieech  as  fit  for  different  kinds  of  drama,  and  therefore 
distinctive  of  them,  cannot  be  profitably  discussed  except  in 
reference  to  particular  literatures.  In  the  Chinese  drama  the 
most  solemn  themes  are  treated  in  the  same  form — an  admixture 
of  verse  and  prose — which  not  so  very  long  since  was  character- 
istic of  that  airiest  of  Western  dramatic  spedes,  the  French 
taudeviUe.  Who  would  undertake  to  define,  except  in  the 
applications  which  have  been  given  to  the  words  in  successive 
genera  tions,  such  terms  as  "  tragi-comedy,"  or  indeed  as  "drama  ". 
(drame)  itself  ?  Yet  this  uncertainty  does  not  imply  that  all  is 
confusion  in  the  terminology  as  to  the  spedes  of  the  drama.  In 
so  far  as  they  are  distinguishable  according  to  the  effects  which 
their  actions,  or  those  which  the  preponderating  parts  of  their 
actions,  produce,  these  spedes  may  primarily  be  ranged  in 
acciudance  with  the  broad  difference  established  by  Aristotle 
between  tragedy  and  comedy.  "  Tragic  "  and  '.'  comic  "  effects 
differ  in  regard  to  the  emotions  of  the  mind  which  they  exdte; 
and  a  drama  is  tragic  or  comic  according  as  such  effects  -^^^^ 
are  produced  by  it.  The  strong  or  serious  emotions  are  ^^^ 
alone  capable  of  rxerrising  upon  us  that  influence 
whidi,  employing  a  bold  but  marvellously  happy  figure,  Aristotle 
termed  pirifical^an,  and  which  a  Greek-comedian,  after  a  more 
matter-of-fact  fashion,  thus  expressed: 

"  For  whensoe'er  a  man  oboerves  his  fellow 
Bear  wrongs  more  grievous  than  himself  has  known. 
More  easily  he  bears  his  own  misfortunes." 

That  is  to  say,  the  petty  troubles  of  self  which  disturb  without 
devating  the  mind  are  driven  out  by  the  sympathetic  partidpa- 
tion  in  greater  griefs,  which  raises  while  it  exdtes  the  mind 
employed  upon  contemplating  them.  It  is  to  these  emotions— 
whidi  are  and  can  be  no  others  than  pity  and  terror— that  actions 
which  we  call  tragic  appeal  Ndf  as  we  may  think  Aristotle  in 
desiderating  for  soch  actions  a  complicated  rather  than  a  simple 
plot,  he  obviously  means  that  in  form  as  well  as  in  design  they 
sboold  reveal  their  relative  Importance.  Those  actions  which  we 
term  comic  address  themselves  tothesenseofthe  ridiculous,  and 
their  themes  ate  those  vices  and  moni  infirmities  the  repre< 
sentatfon  of  which  is  capable  of  touching  the  springs  of  laughterl 
Wbeie,'  accwdiivl;.  a  drima  confineat  itself  to  effM-ts.  «f  the 
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fonner  class,  it  may  be  caOed  a  pore  "  tngedy  ";  when  to  those 
of  the  latter,  a  pure  "  comedy."  In  dramas  where  the  effects  are 
mixed  the  nature  of  the  main  action  and  of  the  main  characters 
(as  determined  by  their  distinctive  features)  alone  enables  us  to 
classify  such  plays  as  serious  or  humorous  dramas — or  as 
"  trsgic  "  or  "  comic,"  if  we  choose  to  preserve  the  terms.  But 
the  claisificatian  admits  of  a  variety  of  transitions,  from  "  pure  " 
tragedy  to  "  mixed, "  from  "  mixed  tragedy "  to  "  mixed 
comedy,"  and  thence  to  "  pure  comedy,"  with  the  more  freely 
Ccensed  "  farce  "  and  "  burlesque,"  the  time-honoured  inversion 
of  the  relations  of  dramatic  method  and  purpose.  This  system  of 
distinction  has  no  concern  with  the  mere  question  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  play,  according  to  which  Philostratus  and  other 
authorities  have  sought  to  dbtinguish  tragic  bom  comic  dramas. 
The  serious  drama  which  ends  happily  (the  German  Sckauspiel)  u 
not  a  spedes  co-ordinate  with  tragedy  and  comedy,  but  at  the 
most  a  subordinate  variety  of  the  former.  Other  distinctions  may 
be  almost  infinitely  multiplied,  according  to  the  point  of  view 
adopted  for  the  classification. 

llie  historical  sketch  of  the  drama  attempted  in  the  foOoiring 
pages  will  best  serve  to  indicate  the  successive  growth  of  national 
dramatic  spedes,  many  of  which,  by  asserting  their  influence  in 
other  countries  and  ages  than  those  which  gave  birth  to  them, 
have  acquired  a  more  than  national  vitality. 

The  art  of  acting,  whose  history  forms  an  organic  thou^  a 
distinct  part  of  that  of  the  drama,  necessarily  possesses  a  theory 

and  a  technical  system  of  its  own.  But  into  these  it  is 
,,11^       impossible  here  to  enter.    One  claim,  however,  should 

be  vindicated  for  the  art  of  acting,  viz.  that,  though  it  is 
a  dependent  art,  and  most  signally  so  in  its  highest  forms,  yet  its 
true  exercise  implies  (however  much  the  term  may  have  been 
abused)  a  creative  process.  The  conception  of  a  character  is 
determined  by  anteoedents  not  of  the  actor's  own  making;  and 
the  term  originality  can  be  appUcd  to  it  only  in  a  relative  sense. 
Study  and  reflection  enable  him,  with  the  aid  of  experience  and  of 
the  intuition  which  genius  bestows,  but  which  experience  may  in 
a  high  degree  supply,  to  interpret,  to  combine,  and  to  supplement 
given  materials.  But  in  the  transformation  of  the  conception 
into  the  represented  character  the  actor's  functions  are  really 
creative;  for  here  he  buomts  the  character  by  means  whid 
belong  to  his  art  alone.  The  distinctiveness  whidi  he  gives  to  the 
chancter  by  making  the  principal  features  recognised  by  him 
In  it  its  groundwork — the  consistency  which  be  maintains  in  it 
between  groundwork  and  details — the  appropriateness  which  he 
preserves  in  it  to  the  course  of  the  action  and  the  part  borne  in  it 
by  the  character — all  these  are  of  his  own  making,  though 
j,,^,^  suggested  by  the  conception  derived  by  him  from  his 

materials.  As  to  the  means  at  his  diqwsal,  they  are 
essentially  of  two  kinds  only;  but  not  all  forms  of  the  drama 
have  admitted  of  the  use  of  both,  or  of  both  in  the  same  oom- 
pleteness.    All  acting  includes  the  use  of  gesture,  or,  as  it  has  been 

more  comprehensively  termed,  of  bodily  eloquence. 

From  various  points  of  view  its  laws  regulate  the  actor's 
bearing,  walk  and  movements  of  face  and  limbs.  They  teach 
what  is  aesthetioUy  permitted  and  what  is  aesthetically  pleasing. 
They  deduce  from  observation  what  is  appropriate  to  the  ex- 
pression of  particular  affections  of  the  mind  and  of  their  combina- 
tions, of  emotions  and  passions,  of  physical  and  mental  conditions 
^oy  and  grief,  health  and  sickness,  waking,  sleeping  and 
dreaming,  madness,  collapse  and  death — of  particular  ages  of  life 
and  temperaments,  as  well  as  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
_  race,  nationality  or  class.    While  under  certain  con- 

"f"  ditions — as  in  the  masked  drama — the  use  of  bodily 

movement  as  one  of  the  means  of  expression  has  at  times  been 
partially  restricted,  there  have  been,  or  are,  forms  of  the  drama 
which  have  altogether  excluded  the  use  of  speech  (Slich  as 
pantomime),  or  have  restricted  the  manner  of  its  employment 
(such  as  opera)  In  the  spoken  drama  the  laws  of  rhetoric 
regulate  the  actor's  use  of  speech,  but  under  conditions  of  a 
special  nature,  like  the  orator,  he  has  to  follow  the  laws  of 
prboundatiott,  modulation,  accent  and  rhythm  (the  last  in 
certain  kinds  oi  prate  as  wall  a*  in  such  form*  of  vane  as  h»  say 


be  called  upon  to  reproduce).  But  he  ha*  aho  to  give  his  atten- 
tion to  the  special  laws  of  dramatic  delivery,  which  vary  In 
soliloquy  and  dialogue,  and  In  such  narrative  or  lyrical  passage* 
as  may  occur  in  his  part. 

The  totality  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  actor  wOl  in  some 
degree  depend  upon  other  aids,  among  which  those  of  a  purdy 
external  kind  are  unlikely  to  be  lost  sight  of.  But  the  ct^mti 
significance  of  costume  (f .«.)  in  the  actor,  like  that  of 
decontion  and  scenery  (see  Tbzatu)  in  an  action,  is  a  wholly 
rdadve  one,  and  is  to  a  huge  measure  determined  by  the  daimf 
which  custom  enables  the  theatre  to  make,  or  forbids  its  '"""g. 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  speelaton.  Tie  actor's  real  adiieve- 
ment  lies  in  the  transformatiott  whidi  the  artist  himself  effects; 
nor  is  there  any  art  more  sovereign  in  the  use  it  can  make  of  it* 
means,  or  so  happy  in  the  directness  of  the  results  it  can  acccmf 
plish  by  them. 

0.  Ixaux  OaaHA 

The  origin  of  the  Indian  drama  may  unhe^tatingly  be  de-' 
scribed  as  purely  native.  The  Mahommedans,  when  tbey 
overran  India,  brought  no  drama  with  them;  the  Persians, 
the  Arabs  and  the  Egyptians  were  without  a  national  theatre. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  the  Indian  drama  to  have  owed 
anything  to  the  Chinese  or  Its  offshoots.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  real  evidence  for  assuming  any  influence  of  Greek 
examples  upon  the  Indian  drama  at  any  stage  of  it*  progres*. 
Finally,  it  hod  passed  into  Its  decline  before  the'  dramatic 
literature  of  modem  Europe  had  sprung  into  being. 

The  Hindu  writen  ascribe  the  faivention  of  drunatic  enter' 
talnments  to  an  inspired  sage  Bhanta,  or  to  the  communication* 
made  to  him  by  the  god  Brahma  himself  concendng  , 
an  art  gathered  from  the  Vedas.  As  the  word  Bkarola  ' 
signifies  an  actor,  we  have  deariy  here  a  mere  penonificatioB 
of  tlie  invention  of  the  drama.  Three  kinds  of  entertainments, 
of  whidi  the  nHlya  (defined  as  a  dance  combined  with  gesticula- 
tion and  speech)  conies  nearest  to  the  drama,  were  said  to  hav* 
been  exhibited  before  the  gods  by  the  spirits  and  nymphs  of 
Indra's  heaven,  and  to  these  the  god  Siva  added  two  new  style* 
of  dandng. 

The  origin  of  the  Indian  drama  wa*  thns  unmistakably 
religious.  Dramatic  elements  first  showed  themselves  In  certain 
of  the  hymns  of  the  Kit  Veda,  which  took  the  form  of  dialogues 
between  divine  personages,  and  in  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  the 
germ  of  Kllidisa's  famous  Viknmo  and  Vmti.  These  hymns 
were  combined  with  the  dance*  in  the  festivals  of  the  gods,  which 
soon  assumed  a  more  or  lets  conventional  farm.  Thus,  from 
the  union  of  dance  and  song,  to  which  were  afterwards  added 
narrative  ledtation,  and  first  sung,  then  spoken,  dialogue,  wa* 
gradually  evolved  the  acted  drama.  Such  scene*  and  atotk* 
from  the  mythology  of  Vishnu  are  still  occasionally  enacted  by 
pantomime  or  spoken  dialogue  in  India  (jtirat  of  the  Bengali*; 
Tisat  of  the  Western  Provinces) ;  and  the  most  andent  Indian 
play  was  said  to  have  treated  an  episode  from  the  history  of  that 
ddtjr — the  choice  of  him  as  a  consort  by  Laxmi— a  favourite 
kind  of  subject  in  the  Indian  drama.  The  tradition  connect^ 
its  earliest  themes  with  the  native  mythology  of  Vishnu  agree* 
with  that  ascribing  the  origin  of  a  ptLrticular  kind  of  dramatic 
performance — the  sanfiUt — to  Krishna  and  the  shepherdeticti 
The  author's  later  poem,  the  &tagarinda,  has  been  conjectured 
to  be  suggestive  of  the  earliest  spedes  of  Hindu  dramas.  Bnt, 
wUk  the  epic  poetry  of  the  Hindus  gradually  approached  tht 
dramatic  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  thdr  drama  developed  Itsdt 
independentiy  out  of  the  union  of  the  lyric  and  the  epic  formSL' 
Their  dramatic  poetry  arose  later  than  their  epos,  w^ote  great 
works,  the  UaJiibUrala  and  the  Saimtyanc,  had  themselves  beea 
long  preceded  by  the  hymnody  of  the  Vedas — just  as  the  Creek 
drama  foUowcd  upon  the  Homeric  poems  and  these  had  beea 
preceded  by  the  eariy  hymns. 

There  seems,  indeed,  no  reason  for  dating  the  beginnings  of 
the  regular  Indian  drama  farther  back  than  ^e  sth  century  A.D., 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  earliest  extant  Sanskrit  play,  the 
dtlithtful,  aad  ia  *•■<  naytcu  InfrnnptniU*.  MritktUtMM 
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(Tke  Toy  Ctirt),  was  considerably  earUn  la  date  than  tlw  works  of 
KUidSsa.  Indeed,  of  his  predecessors  in  dramatic  composition 
very  little  is  known,  and  even  tlie  contemporaries  who  com- 
peted with  him  as  dramatists  are  mere  names.  Thus,  by  the 
time  the  Indian  drama  produced  almost  the  earliest  specimens 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  had  already  reached  its  zenith; 
and  it  was  therefore  looked  upon  as  having  sprung  into  being. 
as  a  perfect  art.  We  know  it  only  in  its  glory,  in  Its  decline, 
and  in  its  decay. 

Tbe  history  of  Indian  dramatic  Hterature  may  be- roughly 
divMed  into  the  foUowrng  periods, 

'  I.  TolkeiitkC^uryA.D. — Thispen'odvirtuallybebngstothe 
pre-Hahommedan  age  of  Indian  history;  but  already  to  that 
_  .  second  division  of  it  in  which  Buddhism  had  become 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  social  as  well  as  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  land.  It  is  the  classical 
period  of  the  Hindu  drapia,  and  includes  the  works 
of  its  two  indisputably  greatest  masteia.  The  earliest  extant 
Sanskrit  play  is  the  pathetic  UridukhaktUiki  {Tke  Toy  Carl), 
which  has  been  dated  back  as  far  as  the  close  of  the  3nd  century 
AJ>.  It  is  attributed  (as  is  not  uncommon  with  Indian  plays) 
to  a  royal  author,  named  Sodraka;  but  it  was  more  probably 
written  by  his  court  poet,  whose  name  has  beet)  concluded  to  have 
been  Dandin.  It  may  be  described  as  a  comedy  of  middle-class 
life,  treating  of  the  courtship  and  marriage  of  a  mined  Brahman 
and  a  wealthy  and  large-hearted  courtesan. 

Kslidasa,  the  brightest  of  the  "  nine  gems  "  of  genius  in  whom 
the  Indian  drama  gloried,  lived  at  the  court  of  Ujjain,  though 
whether.in  the  earlier  half  of  the  Oth  century  a.d.,  or  in  the  3rd 
century,  or  at  a  yet  earlier  date,  remains  an  unsettled  question. 
He  is  the  author  of  Sikunlald — the  work  which,  in  the  translation 
by  Sir  William  Jones  (1789),  first  revealed  to  the  Western 
world  of  letters  the  existence  of  an  Indian  drama,  since  tepro- 
|duced  in  innumer^le  versions  in  many  tongues.  ThU  heroic 
icomedy,  tn  seven  acts,  takes  Its  plot  from  the  first  book  of  the 
^ahSbhSrala.  It  is  a  dramatic  love-idyll  of  surpassing  beauty, 
and  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  poetic  literature  of  the  world. 
{Another  drama  by  KAlidSsa,  Vikroma  and  Urvdst  {Tke  Hero  and 
Ike  Sympk),  though  unequal  as  a  whole  to  SdkuntaiS,  contains 
one  act  of  incomparable  loveliness;  and  its  enduring  effect  upon 
Indian  dramatic  literature  is  shown  by  the^  imitations  of  it  in 
later  plays.  (It  was  translated  into  English  in  1827  by  H.  H. 
Wilson.)  To  ICalidAsa  has  likewise  been  attributed  a  third  play, 
Uilavika  and  Aptimiira;  but  it  is  possible  that  this  con- 
ventional comedy,  though  held  to  be  of  ancient  date,  was  com- 
poaed  by  a  different  poet  of  the  same  name. 

To  Harsadeva,  king  of  northern  India,  are  ascribed  three 
extant  plays,  which  were  more  probably  composed  by  some  poet 
in  his  pay.  One  of  these,  Nagananda  (Joy  oj  Ike  Serpents) ,  which 
begins  as  an  erotic  play,  but  passes  into  a  most  impressive 
exemplification  of  the  supreme  virtue  of  self-sacrifice,  is  notable 
at  the  only  Buddhist  drama  which  has  been  preserved,  though 
others  are  known  to  have  existed  and  to  have  been  represented. 

The  palm  of  pre-eminence  is  disputed  with  Kalidisa  by  the 
great  dramatic  poet  BabbavUti  (called  CrikafiCha,  or  he  in  whose 
throat  is  fortune),  who  flourished  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  8th 
century.  While  he  is  considered  more  artificial  in  language 
than  his  rival,  and  in  general  more  bound  by  rules,  he  can  hardly 
be  deemed  his  inferior  in  dramatic  genius.  Of  his  three  extant 
plays,  UakOvdra-Ckaritra  and  UUara-Rima-Ckaritra  are  heroic 
dramas  concerned  with  the  adventures  of  Rflma  (the  seventh 
incarnation  of  Vishnu);  the  third,  the  powerful  melodrama, 
in  ten  acts,  of  USiati  and  Madkata,  has  love  for  its  theme,  and 
ha*  been  called  (perhaps  with  more  aptitude  than  usually  belongs 
to  such  comparisons)  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  Hindus.  It  is 
considered  by  their  critical  authorities  the  best  example  of  the 
frakarata,  or  drama  of  domestic  life.  Babhavtlti's  plays,  as 
IS  indicated  by  the  fact  that  no  jester  appears  in  them,  are  devoid 
of  the  element  of  humour. 

The  plays  of  Rijasekhara^  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the 
9th  century,  deal,  Kke  those  of  Harsadeva,  with  harem  and 
COttit  life.    One  of  them,  Karpwra  Ifanjuri  {Camfkor  Cluster), 


is  stated  to  be  the  only  example  of  the  satlata  or  minor  heroic 
CQmcdy,  written  entirely  in  Prakrit. 

In  this  period  may  probably  also  be  included  VISakhadatta's 
interesting  drama  of  political  intrigue,  Uudri-Raiskasa  (Tke 
Signet  of  Ike  Minister),  in  which  Chandragupta  (Sandracottus) 
appears  as  the  founder  of  a  dynasty.  In  subject,  therefore, 
this  production,  which  is  one  of  the  few  known  Indian  historical 
<lramas,  goes  back  to  the  period  following  on  the  Invasion  of  India 
by  Alexander  the  Great;  but  the  date  of  composition  is  probably 
at  least  as  late  as  a.d.  rooo.  The  plot  of  the  play  turns  on  the 
gaining-over  of  the  prime  miiiister  of  the  ancien  rigime. 

Among  the  remaining  chief  works  of  this  period  is  the  Veni- 
Samkara. (Binding  of  Ike  Braid)  by  NarSyana  Bhatta.  Though 
described  as  a  play  in  which  both  pathos  and  horror  are  ex- 
aggerated— its  subject  is  an  outrage  resembling  that  which 
Dunstan  is  said  to  have  inflicted  on  Elgiva — it  is  stated  to 
have  been  always  a  favourite,  as  written  in  exact  accordance  with 
dramatic  rules.  Perhaps  the  Candakaniita  by  KsemlSvara  should 
also  be  included,  which  deals  with  the  working  of  a  curse  pro- 
nounced by  an  aged  priest  upon  a  king  who  had  innocently 
offended  him. 

II.  Tke  Period  of  Decline. — This  may  be  reckoned  from  about 
the  nth  to  about  the  r4th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
beginning  roughly  coinciding  with  that  of  a  continuous 
series  of  Mahommedan  invaslops  of  India.  HanHman-  JSIJ' 
Nalaka,  or  "  the  great  Nataka  "  (for  this  irregular  (*dliw). 
play,  the  work  of  several  hands,  surpasses  all  other 
Indian  dramas  in  length,  extending  over  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
acts),  dates  from  the  loth  or  irth  century.  Its  story  is  taken 
from  the  RSma-eyde,  and  a  prominent  character  in  it  is  the 
mythical  monkey-chief  King  HanSman,  to  whom.  Indeed, 
tradition  ascribed  the  original  authorship  of  the  play.  Kiishfia- 
micra's  "  theosopUc  mystery,"  as  it  has  been  called, — though  it 
rather  resembles  some  of  the  moralities, — Prabodka-Ckandrodaya 
(The  Rise  of  Ike  Uoon  of  Insigkt,  i.e.  the  victory  of  true  doctrine 
over  error),  is  ascribed  by  one  authority  to  the  middle  of  the  i  tth 
century,  by  another  to  about  the  end  of  the  nth.  The  famous 
Ratnaiati  (Tke  NecUace),  a  court-comedy  of  love  and  intrigue, 
with  a  half-Terentian  plot,  seems  also  to  date  from  the  earlier 
half  of  the  period. 

The  remaining  plays  of  which  it  has  been  possible  to  conjecture 
the  dates  range  in  the  time  of  their  composition  from  the  end  of  the 
ijth  to  the  r4th  century.  Of  this  period,  as  compared  with  the 
first,  the  general  characteristics  seemtobeanundue  preponderance 
of  narrative  and  description,  and  an  affected  and  over-elaborated 
style.  As  a  striking  instance  of  this  class  is  mentioned  a  play  on 
the  adventures  of  Rima,  the  Anargha-RSghma,  which  in  spite,  or 
by  reason,  of  the  commonplace  character  of  its  sentiments,  the 
extravagance  of  its  diction,  and  the  obscurity  of  Its  mythology,  Is 
stated  to  enjoy  a  higher  reputation  with  the  punditsof  the  present 
age  than  the  masterpieces  of  K&lidisa  and  BabhavSti.  To  the 
close  of  this  period,  the  r4th  century,  has  likewise  (but  without 
any  pretension  to  certainty).been  ascribed  the  only  Tamil  drama 
of  which  we  possess  an  Engl^  version.  A  rickandra  ( Tke  Uartyr 
of  Truth)  exemplifies — with  a  strange  likeness  in  the  contrivance 
of  its  plot  to  the  Book  of  Job  and  Faust — by  the  trials  of  a 
heroically  enduring  king  the  force,  of  the  maxim  "  Better  die 
than  Ue." 

m.  Period  of  Decay. — ^Isolated  plays  remain  from  centuries 
later  than  the  r4th;  but  these,  which  chiefly  turn  on  the  legends 
of  Kfishfia  (the  last  incarnation  of  Vishnu),  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  aftergrowth,  and  exhibit  the  Indian 
drama  in  its  decay.  Indeed,  the  latest  of  them, 
Ckltra-  Yajna,  which  was  composed  about  the  beginning 
of  the  rgth  centuiy,  and  stiU  serves  as  a  model  for  Bengali 
dramatic  performances,  is  imperfect  in  its  dialogue,  which  (after 
the  fashion  of  Italian  improvised  comedy)  it  is  left  to  the  actors  to 
supplement.  Besides  these  there  are  farces  or  farcical  entertain- 
ments, more  or  less  indelicate,  of  uncertain  dates. 

The  number  of  plays  which  have  descended  to  us  from  so  vast 
an  expanse  of  time  is  stlU  comparatively  small.  But  though,  in 
1897,  Wilson  doubted  whether  all  the  plays  to  be  fouod,  and 
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thofe  mcDtioncd  by  Hindu  writcn  on  the  druns,  amounted  to 
many  more  than  sixty,  M.  Schuyler's  bibliography  (1906) 
enumerates  over  five  hundred  Sanskrit  plays.  To  these  have  to 
be  added  the  plays  in  Tamil,  stated  to  be  about  a  hundred  in 
number,  and  to  have  been  composed  by  poets  who  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  the  Pandian  lungs  of  Madura,  and  some  in  other 
vemacuUn. 

Thete  certainly  is  among  the  Hindus  no  dearth  of  dramatic 
tlieoiy.  The  sage  Bharata,  the  reputed  inventor  of  dramatic 
'entertainments,  was  likewise  revered  as  the  father  of 
dramatic  criticism — a  combination  of  functions  to 
which  the  latter  days  of  the  English  theatre  might 
perhaps  furnish  an  occasional  parallel.  The  comnvsntators 
(possibly  under  the  influence  of  inspiration  rather  than  as  a  strict 
matter  of  memory)  constantly  cite  liis  hUrax,  or  aphorisms. 
(From  siUra,  thread,  was  named  the  aHfra-dkira,  thread-holder, 
carpenter,  a  term  applied  to  the  architect  and  general  manager  of 
sacrificial  solemnities,  then  to  the  director  of  theatrical  perform- 
fcnces.)  By  the  nth  century,  when  the  drama  was  already 
approaching  its  decline,  dramatic  criticism  had  reached  an' 
advanced  point ;  and  the  Dua-Rupaka  (of  which  Ihe  text  belongs 
to  that  age)  distinctly  defines  the  ten  several  kinds  of' dramatic 
composition.  Other  critical  works  followed  at  later  dates, 
exhibiting  a  rage  for  subdivision  unsurpassed  by  the  efforts  of 
Western  theorists,  ancient  or  modem;  the  misfortune  is  that 
there  should  not  be  examples  remaining  (if  they  ever  existed)  to 
illustrate  all  the  branches  of  so  elaborate  a  dramatic  system. 

"  What,"  inquires  tlie  manager  of  an  actor  in  the  induction  to 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  Indian  plays,  "  are  those  qualities 

which  the  virtuous,  the  wise,  the  venerable,  the  learned 

t  mtat  and  the  Brahmans  require  in  a  drama?  "  "  Profound 
latum  exposition  of  the  various  passions,"  is  the  reply, 
'"*"'  "  pleasing  interchange  of  mutual  affection,  loftiness  of 
character,  delicate  expression  of  desire,  a  surprising  story  and 
elegant  Unguage."  "  Then,"  says  the  manager  (for  the  Indian 
dramatists,  though  not,  like  Ben  Jonson,  wont  to  "  rail  "  the 
public  "  into  approbation,"  are  unaffected  by  momaiie  honte), 
"  I  recollect  one."  And  he  proceeds  to  state  that  "  BabhavQti 
has  given  us  a  drama  composed  by  him,  replete  with  all  qualities, 
to  which  indeed  this  sentence  is  applicable: '  How  little  do  they 
know  who  speak  of  us  with  censurel  This  entertainment  is  not 
for  them.  Possibly  some  one  exists,  or  will  exist,  of  similar  tastes 
with  myself;  for  time  is  boundless,  and  the  world  is  wide  I ' " 
This  disregard  of  popularity,  springing  from  a  consciousness  of 
lofty  aims,  accounts  for  much  that  is  characteristic  of  the  higher 
class  of  Indian  plays.  It  explains  both  their  relative  paucity 
and  their  extraordinary  length,  renders  intelligible  the  chidf 
peculiarity  in  their  diction,  and  furnishes  the  key  to  their  most 
striking  ethical  as  well  as  literary  qualities.  Connected  in  their 
origin  with  religious  worship,  they  were  only  performed  on 
(olemn  occasions,  chiefly  of  a  public  nature,  and  more  especially 
at  seasons  sacred  to  some  divinity.  Thus,  though  they  might 
in  some  instances  be  reproduced,  they  were  always  written  with  a 
view  to  one  particular  solemn  representation.  Again,  the  greater 
part  of  every  one  of  the  plays  of  Northern  India  is  written  in 
Sanskrit,  wUch  ceased  to  be  a  popular  language  by  300  B.C.,  but 
continued  the  classical  and  learned,  and  >t  the  same  time  the' 
sacred  and  court  form  of  speech  of  the  Brahmans.  Sanskrit  is 
spoken  by  the  heroes  and  principal  personages  of  the  plays, 
while  the  female  and  inferior  characters  use  varieties,  more  or 
less  refined,  of  the  Prakrit  languages  (as  a  rule  not  more  than 
three,  that  which  is  employed  in  the  songs  of  the  women  being 
the  poetic  dialect  of  the  most  common  Prakrit  language,  the 
SaurasCnl).  Hence,  part  at  least  of  each  play  cannot  have  been 
understood  by  the  large  majority  of  the  audience,  except  in  so 
far  as  their  general  acquaintance  with  the  legends  or  stories 
treated  enabled  them  to  follow  the  course  of  the  action.  Every 
audience  thus  contained  an  iniur  audience,  which  could  alone  feel 
the  full  effect  of  the  drama.  It  is,  then,  easy  to  see  why  the 
Hindu  critics  should  make  demands  upon  the  art,  into  which  only 
highly-trained  and  refined  intellects  were  capable  of  entering,  or 
called  upon  to  enter.    The  general  public  could  not  be  expected 
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to  appredate  the  sentiments  expressed  in  a  drama,  and  thut 
(according  to  the  process  prescribed  by  Hindu  theory)  to  receivo 
instcuction  by  means  of  amusement.  These  sentiments  are 
termed  rdnu  (tastes  or  flavours),  and  said  lo  spring  from  the 
bkitat  (conditions  of  mind  and  body).  A  variety  of  subdivisions 
is  added;  but  th  ^  saila  risa  is  logically  enough  excluded  from 
dramatic  composition,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  absolute  quiesccncel 

The  Hindu  critics  know  of  no  distinction  directly  corresponding 
to  that  between  tragedy  and  comedy,  still  less  of  any  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  chae  of  a  play.  For,  in  accordance  _  .  . 
with  the  child-like  element  of  their  character,  the  jj^y, 
Hindus  dislike  an  unhappy  ending  to  any  story,  and  a 
positive  rule  accordingly  prohibiu  a  fatal  conclusion  in  their 
dramas.  The  general  term  for  all  dramatic  compositions  is 
rUpaia  (from  ripa,  form),  those  of  an  inferior  class  being  diMia- 
guished  as  upartpakas.  Of  the  various  subdivisions  of  th« 
rUpaka,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the  ittlika,  or  play  proper, 
represents  the  most  perfect  kind.  Its  subject  should  always  be 
celebrated  and  important— it  is  virtually  either  heroism  or  love, 
and  most  frequently  the  latter — and  the  hero  should  be  a  demigod 
or  divinity  (such  as  Rima  in  Babhavati's  heroic  plays)  or  a  king 
(such  as  the  hero  of  SUnmUdi).  But  although  the  earlier 
dramatists  took  their  plots  from  the  sacred,  writings  or  Purinis, 
they  held  themselves  at  liberty  to  vary  the  incidents — a  licence 
from  which  the  later  poets  abstained.  Thus,  in  accordance, 
perhaps,  with  the  respective  developments  in  the  reUgious  life  of 
the  two  peoples,  the  Hindu  drama  in  this  respect  reversed  the 
progressive  practice  of  the  Greek.  The  praiaratai  agree  in  all 
essentials  with  the  Hitikas  except  that  they  are  less  elevated; 
their  stories  are  mere  fictions,  taken  from  actual  life  in  a  respect- 
able class  of  society.'  Among  the  species  of  the  uparHpaka  may 
be  mentioned  the  trolaka,  in  which  the  personages  ate  partly 
human,  partly  divine,  and  of  which  a  famous  example  remains.* 
Of  the  bhaAa,  a  monologue  in  one  act,  one  literary  example  is 
extant — a  curious  picture  of  manners  in  which  the  speaker 
describes  the  different  persons  he  meets  at  a  spring  festival  in  the 
streets  of  Kolahalapur.'  The  satire  of  the  farcical  prahasanat  U 
usually  directed  against  the  hy[>ocrisy  of  ascetics  and  Brahmans, 
and  the  sensuality  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful.  These  trifles 
represent  the  lower  extreme  of  the  dramatic  scale,  to  which,  of 
course,  the  principles  that  follow  only  partially  apply. 

Unity  of  action  is  strictly  enjoined  by  Hindu  theory,  though 
not  invariably  observed  in  practice.  Episodical  or  prolix 
interruptions  are  forbidden;  but,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  connexion,  the  story  of  the  play  is  sometimes  ~  mttiln." 
carried  on  by  narratives  spoken  by  actors  or  "inter- 
preters," something  after  tlic  fashion  of  the  Chorus  in  Htnry  V,, 
or  of  Cower  in  Pericles.  "  Unity  of  time  "  is  liberally,  if  rather 
arbitrarily,  imderstood  by  the  later  critical  authorities  as  limiting 
the  duration  of  the  action  to  a  single  year;  but  even  this  is 
exceeded  in  more  than  one  classical  play.*  The  single  acts  are 
to  confine  the  events  occurring  in  them  to  "one  course  of  the  sun," 
and  usually  do  so.  "  Unity  of  place  "  is  unknown  to  the  Hindu 
drama,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  scenery;  for  the  plays  were 
performed  in  the  open  courts  of  palaces,  perhaps  at  times  in  large 
halls  set  apart  for  public  entertainments,  or  in  the  open  air. 
Hence  change  of  scene  is  usually  indicated  in  the  texts;  and  we 
find '  the  characters  making  long  journeys  on  the  stage,  under  the 
eyes  of  spectators  not  trained  to  demand  "  real "  mileage. 

With  the  solemn  character  of  the  higher  kind  of  dramatic 
performances  accord  the  rules  and  prohibitions  defining  what 

may  be  called  the  propridies  of  the  Indian  drama.    It      ^ 

has  been  already  seen  that  all  plays  must  have  a  happy 
ending.  Furthermore,  not  only  should  death  never  be 
inflicted  carom  papula,  but  the  various  operations  of  biting, 
scratching,  kissing,  eating,  sleeping,  the  bath,  and  the  marriage 
ceremony  should  never  take  place  on  the  stage.  Yet  such  rules 
are  made  to  be  occasionally  broken.  It  is  true  that  the  mOd 
humour  of  the  ndSshaka  is  restricted  to  his  "gesticulating 

>«JF.  MriekcUaialM;  lUlaU  aii  Madhava. 
•  rikmma  *mi  VnM.  '  Sa/ada-Tilaka. 

'  SahmUiU;  Vttan-R/biM-Ckaritra.       •  Aricianira.  as*,  hr. 
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eating  "imteul  of  perpetnting  the  obnoxious  act.'  The  dunn- 
ing love-scene  in  the  SsliunUilt  (at  least  in  the  earlier  recension  of 
the  play)  breaks  oS  just  as  the  hero  is  about  to  act  the  part  of 
the  bee  to  the  honey  of  the  heroine's  Ups.»  But  later  writers  are 
less  squeamish,  or  less  refined.  In  two  dramas'  the  heroine  is 
dragged  on  fhc  stage  by  her  biaid  of  hair;  and  this  outrage  is 
fn  both  instances  the  motive  of  the  action.  In  a  third,'  sleeping 
and  the  marriage  ceremony  occur  in  the  course  of  tlietapresen- 
tation. 

The  dramatic  construction  of  the  Indian  plays  presents  no 
very  striking  pectiliarities.    They  open   with  a  benediction 

(fiSiiii),  spoken  by  the  manager  (supposed  to  be  a 
Ji^  highly  accomplished  person),  and  followed  by  "  some 

account "  of  the  author,  and  an  introductory  scene 
between  the  manager  and  one  of  the  actors,  which  is  more  or  less 
skilfully  connected  by  the  introduction  of  one  of  the  characters 
with  the  opening  of  the  play  itself.  This  is  divided  into  acts 
(ankas)  and  scenes;  of  the  former  a  nUlOia  should  have  not 
fewer  than  S,  or  more  than  ro;  7  appears  a  common  number; 
"  the  great  natata  "  reaches  14.  Thus  the  length  of  the  higher 
class  of  Indian  plays  is  considerable — aboht  that  of  an  Aeschylean 
trilogy;  but  not  more  than  a  single  play  was  ever  performed 
on  the  same  occasion.  Comic  plays  are  restricted  to  two  acts 
(here  called  sattdkis).  In  theory  the  scheme  of  an  Indian  drama 
corresponds  very  closely  to  the  general  outline  of  dramatic 
construction  given  above;  it  is  a  diaracteristic  merit  that  the 

business  is  rarely  concluded  before  the  last  act.    The 


piece  doses,  as  it  began,  with  a  benediction  or  prayer. 
Within  this  framework  room  is  found  for  situations  as 
Ingeniously  devised  and  highly  wrought  as  those  in  any  modem 
Western  ^y.  What  could  be  more  pitiful  than  the  scene  in 
SSktmlali,  where  the  true  wife  appears  before  her  husband, 
irbose  remembrance  of  her  is  fatally  overdouded  by  a  charm; 
what  more  terrific  than  that  in  Milan  and  Uadhata,  where  the 
lover  rescues  hi!s  beloved  from  the  horrors  of  the  chamel  field? 
Recognition — especially  between  parents  and  children— fre- 
quently gives  rise  to  scenes  of  a  pathos  which  Euripides  has  not 
■urpaeea.'  The  ingenious  device  of  a  "  play  within  the  play  " 
(so  familiar  to  the  English  drama)  is  employed  with  the  utmost 
success  by  BabhavfltL*  On  the  other  hand,  miraculous  meta- 
morphosis' and,  in  a  later  play,'  vulgar  magic  lend  their  aid 
to  the  progress  of  the  action.  With  scenes  of  strong  effectiveness 
contrast  others  of  the  most  delicate  poetic  grace— such  as  the 
indescribably  lovely  little  episode  of  the  two  damsels  of  the  god 
of  love  helping  one  another  to  pluck  the  red  and  green  bud  from 
the  mango  tree;  or  of  gentle  domestic  pathos — such  as  that  of 
the  courtesan  Ibtening  to  the  prattle  of  her  lover's  child,  one 
of  tiie  prettiest  scenes  of  a  kind  rarely  kept  free  from  affectation 
ia  the  aaodcm  drama.  For  the  dttunumait  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  term  the  Indian  dramatists  largely  resort  to  the  expedient 
of  the  dem  ex  machina,  often  in  a  sufiidcn(ly  literal  Sense.* 

Every  spedes  of  drama  having  its  appropriate  kind  of  hero  or 
heroine,  theory  here  again  amuses  Itself  with  an  infinitude  of 
^_  subdivisions.    Among  the  heroines,  of  whom  not  less 

Ckarmun.  y^^  ^^^^  hundred  and  dghty-four  types  are  said 
to  be  distinguished,  are  to  be  noticed  the  courtesans,  whose 
social  position  to  some  extent  resembles  that  of  the  Greek 
ktlmtrat,  and  assodation  with  whom  docs  not  seem  in  practice,  - 
bowever  it  may  be  in  theory,  to  be  regarded  as  a  disgrace  eveik 
to  Brahmans."  In  general,  the  Indian  drama  indicates  relations 
between  the  sexes  subject  .to  peculiar  restraints  of  usage,  but 
freer  than  those  which  Mahommcdan  example  seems  to  have 
introduced  into  higher  Indian  society.  The  male  characters  are 
frequently  drawn  with  skill,  and  sometimes  with  genuine  force. 
Prince  Samsthanaka"  is  a  type  of  selfishness  bom  in  the  purple 
worthy  to  rank  beside  figures  of  the  modem  drama,  of  which 

'  NitSmnda,  act  i.  ■  Act  iii. ;  cf.  Niginanda,  act  i!i. 

'  Veili-Samhlita;  PnduXia-fcHUIIfa. 

'  VUdka-SaUUianjilm. 

•  SUmtaU;  VtUm-SAmo-Clmiln.  •  A.  act  vii. 
'  ViltTama  ami  VnM,  act  iv.  '  RatnaaaR. 

•  Vikmma  and  VnM;    Aritiandra;  KSfimmda, 

»  UfidciMutBU.  "  MrkkckkatatM. 
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this  has  at  timet  naturally  been  a  favourite  class  of  diaracter, 
dsewhere,"  the  intrigues  of  ministers  are  not  more  fully  exposed 
than  their  characters  and  prindples  of  action  are  judidously 
discriminated.  Among  the  lesser  personages  common  in  the 
Iqdian  drama,  two  are  worth  noticing,  as  corresponding,  though 
by  no  means  precisely,  to  familiar  types  of  other  dramatic 
literatures.  These  are  the  nM,  the  accomplished  bat  dependent 
companion  (both  of  men  and  women),  and  the  ndHikaia,  the 
humble  associate  (not  servant)  of  the  prince,  and  the  buffoon 
of  the  action."  Strangely  enough,  he  is  always  a  Brahman,  or 
the  pupil  of  a  Brahman — perhaps  a  survival  from  a  purdy  popular 
phase  of  the  drama.  His  humour  is  to  I>e  ever  intent  on  the 
pleasures  of  a  quiet  life,  and  on  that  of  eating  in  particular; 
his  jokes  are  generally  devoid  of  both  harm  and  point. 

TIhis,  dotUng  itadf  fai  a  diction  alwaya  omate  and  tropical, 
in  which  (as  RQckert  has  happily  exprened  it)  the  prose  is  the 
warp  and  the  verse  the  weft,  where  (as  Goethe  says)  oicthm. 
words  become  alhixions,  allusions  similes,  and  similes 
metaphors,  the  Indian  drama  essentially  depended  upon  its 
literary  qualitia,  and  upon  the  familiar  sanctity  of  its  favourite 
themes  for  such  effects  as  if  was  able  to  produce.  Of  scenic 
apparatus  it  knew  but  Uttle.  The  plays  were  usually  performed 
in  the  hall  of  a  palace;  the  dmple  devices  by  which  codts  and 
entrances  were  facilitated  it  is  imnecessary  to  describe,  ^_^__ 
and  on  the  contrivances  employed  for  securing  such  ^""^ 
"  properties  "  as  were  required  (above  all,  the  cars  of  „rtM«. 
the  gods  and  of  their  emissaries),"  it  is  useless  to 
speculate.  Proprietyofcostnme,ontheotherhand,seemsalways 
to  have  been  observed,  agreeably  both  to  the  pecuh'arities  of  the 
Indfain  drama  and  to  the  habits  of  the  Indian  people. 

The  ministers  of  an  art  practised  under  such  conditions  could 
not  but  be  regarded  with  respect,  and  spared  the  contempt  or 
worse,  which,  except  among  one  other  great  dvilind 
people,  the  Greeks,  has  everywhere,  at  one  period  or 
another,  been  the  actor's  lot.  Companies  of  actors  seem  to  have 
been  common  in  India  at  an  early  date,  and  the  inductions  show 
the  players  to  have  been  regarded  as  respectable  memben  of 
sodety.  In  later,  if  not  in  earlier,  timet  individual  actors 
enjoyed  a  widespread  reputation—"  aU  the  world  "is  acquainted 
with  the  talents  of  Kalaha-Kandala."  The  managers  or  directors, 
as  already  stated,  were  usually  gifted  and  highly-cultured 
Brahman^  Female  parts  were  in  general,  thou|^  not  invariably, 
represented  by  females.  One  would  like  to  know  whether  sud> 
was  the  case  in  a  piece  "where  after  the  fashion  of  more  than 
one  Western  play — a  crafty  minister  passes  off  his  daughter  as  a 
boy,  on  which  assumption  she  is  ali  but  married  to  a  person  of 
her  own  sex. 

The  Indian  drama  would,  If  only  for  purposes  of  comparison,  be 
Invaluable  to  the  student  of  this  branch  of  literature.  But  fion 
the  point  of  view  of  purdy  Uterary  excellence  it  holds  its 
own  against  all  except  the  very  foremost  dramas  of  the 
world.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mere  phrase  to  call  KilidSsa  the  Indian 
Shakespeare — a  title  which,  moreover,  if  intended  as  anything 
more  than  a  synonym  for  poetic  pre-eminence,  might  fairly  be 
disputed  in  favour  of  BabhavQti;  while  it  would  be  absolutely 
misleading  to  place  a  dramatic  literature,  which,  like  the  Indian, 
is  the  mere  quintessence  of  the  culture  of  a  caste,  by  the  side  of 
one  which  represents  the  fullest  development  of  the  artistic 
consdousncss  of  such  a  people  as  the  Hellenes.  The  Indian 
drama  cannot  be  described  as  national  in  the  broadest  and  highest 
sense  of  the  word;  it  is,  in  short,  the  drama  of  a  literary  class, 
though  as  such  it  exhibits  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  refined) 
as  well  as  of  the  most  characterisdc,  features  of  Hindu  religion 
and  dvilixation.  The  ethics  of  the  Indian  drama  are  of  a  lofty 
character,  but  they  are  those  of  a  scholastic  system  of  religious 
philosophy,  self-consdous  of  its  completeness.  To  the  power  of 
Fate  is  occasionally  ascribed  a  supremacy,  to  which  gods  as  well 
as  mortals  must  bow;''  but,  if  man's  present  life  is  merely  a 

B  Undri-Ratthaio.  "  SSkmUaU ;  NdtSmonda. 

"  SikiuUBlt,  acts  vi.  and  vii;  USlaft  and  Midiata,  act  v. 
■*  Induction  to  Aiiariha-Ilidma. 
"  Viddia-SaiailuimJiH.  "  VOrama  and  VnUL 
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phase  in  the  cyde  of  hit  dntiniet,  the  highest  o(  mortl  efforts  at 
the  same  time  points  to  the  summit  of  possibilities,  and  self- 
sacrifice  is  the  supreme  condition  both  of  individual  perfection 
and  of  the  progress  of  the  world.  Such  conceptions  as  these 
seem  at  once  to  enfold  and  to  overshadow  the  moral  life  of  the 
Indian  drama.  The  affections  and  passions  forming  part  of  self 
it  delineates  with  a  fidelity  to  nature  which  no  art  can  afford  to 
neglect;  on  the  other  hand,  the  freedom  of  the  picture  is  re- 
stricted by  conditions  which  to  us  are  unfamiliar  and  at  times 
seem  intolerable,  but  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  Indian 
poet's  imagination  to  ignore.  The  dieer  self-absorption  of 
ambition  or  love  appears  inconceivable  by  the  minds  of  any  of 
these  poets;  and  their  social  philosophy  is  always  based  on  the 
system  of  caste.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  masters  of  many  of 
the  truest  forms  of  pathos,  above  all  of  that  which  blends  with 
resignation.  In  humour  of  a  delicate  kind  they  are  by  no  nieans 
deficient;  to  its  lower  forms  they  are  generally  strangers,  even  in 
productions  of  a  professedly  comic  intention.  Of  wit,  Indian 
dramatic  literature — though  a  play  on  words  is  as  the  breath 
of  its  nostrils— furnishes  hardly  any  examples  intelligibte  to 
Western  minds. 

The  distinctive  excdlence  of  the  Indian  drama  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  poetic  robe  which  envelops  it  as  flowers  overspread  the 

bosom  of  the  earth  in  the  season  of  spring.  In  its 
{fri?/««ii  ""'"'er  productions,  at  least,  it  is  never  untrue  to  its 
^tma.       loU  religious,  half  rural  origin;  it  weaves  the  wreaths 

of  idyllic  fancies  in  an  unbroken  chain,  adding  to  its 
favourite  and  familiar  blossoms  ever  fresh  beauties  from  an 
inexhaustible  garden.  Nor  is  it  unequal  to  depicting  the  grander 
aspects  of  nature  in  her  mighty  forests  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
ocean.  A  close  familiarity  with  its  native  literature  can  here 
alone  follow  its  diction  through  a  ceaseless  flow  of  phrase  and 
figure,  listen  with  understanding  to  the  bum  of  the  bee  as  it  hangs 
over  the  lotus,  and  contemplate  with  S&kuntaU's  pious  sympathy 
the  creeper  as  it  winds  round  the  mango  tree.  But  the  poetic 
beauty  of  the  Indian  drama  reveals  itself  in  the  mysterious 
charm  o(  its  outline,  if  not  in  its  full  glow,  even  to  the  untrained; 
nor  should  the  study  of  it — for  which  the  materials  seem  con- 
tinually oo  the  increase— be  left  aside  by  any  bver  of 
litetatoie. 

3.  Chimese  Dbama 

Like  the  Indian  drama,  the  Chinese  arose  from  the  union  of  the 
arts  of  dance  and  song.  To  the  ballets  and  pantomimes  out  of 
which  it  developed  itself,  and  which  have  continued  to  flourish 
by  the  side  of  its  more  advanced  forms,  the  Chinese  ascribe  a. 
primitive  antiquity  of  origin;  many  of  them  originally  had  a 
symbolical  reference  to  such  subjects  as  the  harvest,  and  war  and 
peace.  A  very  ancient  pantomime  is  said  to  have  symbolized  the 
conquest  of  China  by  Wu-Wang;  others  were  of  a  humbler,  and 
often  of  a  very  obscure,  character.  To  their  music  the  Chinese 
likewise  attribute  a  great  antiquity  of  origin. 

There  are  traditions  which  carry  back  the  characters  of  the 
Chinese  drama  to  the  i8tb  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
Others  declare  the  Emperor  Wan-Tc  (Jl.  about  aj).  580)  to  have 
invented  the  drama;  but  this  honour  is  more  usually  given  to 
the  emperor  Yuen-Tsung  (aj>.  710),  who  is  likewise  remembered 
as  a  radical  musical  reformer.  Pantomimes  henceforth  fell  into 
disrepute;  and  the  history  of  the  Chinese  drama  from  this  date  is 
divided,  with  an  accuracy  we  cannot  profess  to  control,  into  four 
distinct  periods.  Each  of  these  periods,  we  art  told,  has  a  style, 
and  each  stylo  a  name  of  its  own;  but  these  names,  such  as 
"  Diversions  of  the  Woods  in  Flower,"  have  little  or  no  meaning 
for  us;  and  it  would  therefore  be  useless  to  cite  them. 

The  first  period  is  that  of  the  dramas  composed  under  the 
Tang  dynasty,  from  «.D.  720  to  907.  These  pieces,  called 
Tckkouen-Khi,  were  limited  to  the  representation  of  extra- 
ordinary events,  and  were  therefore,  in  design  at  least,  a  species 
of  heroic  drama.  The  ensuing  times  of  dvO  war  interrupted  the 
"  pleasures  of  peace  and  prosperity "  (a  Chinese  phrase  for 
dramatic  performances) — which,  however,  revived. 

The  Koond  period  i*  that  of  the  Ttung  Dynasty,  from  gte  to 
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1119.    The  plays  of  this  period  are  called  0t-JCiM,  and  presented 
what  became  a  standing  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese 
drama,  viz.  that  in  them figuresa piindpal  personage     1^ 
vko  tints. 

The  third  and  best-known  age  of  the  Chinese  drama  was  under 
the  Kin  and  Yuen  dynasties,  from  tias  to  1367.  The  plays  of 
this  period  are  called  Yum-Pm  and  Tta-Ki;  the  latter  seem  to 
have  resembled  the  Hi-Khia,  and  to  have  treated  very  various 
subjects.  The  yuen-Pen  are  the  plays  from  which  our  literary 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  drama  is  mainly  derived;  the  short 
pieces  called  YtH-Kia  were  in  the  same  style,  but  briefer.  The 
list  of  dramatic  authors  under  the  Yuen  dynasty,  the  most 
important  period  in  Chinese  literary  annals,  which  covered  the 
years  1260  to  1368,  is  tolerably  extensive,  comprising  85,  among 
whom  four  are  designated  as  courtesans;  the  number  of  plays 
composed  by  these  and  by  anonymous  authors  is  reckoned  at 
not  leas  than  564.  In  1735  the  Jesuit  missionary  Joseph  Heuy 
Prtmare  first  revealed  to  Europe  the  existence  of  the  tragedy 
Tr/uw^ki-CthEul  (Tkt  LiUk  Orphan  oj  the  House  0/  Tckiu), 
which  was  founded  upon  an  earlier  piece  treating  of  the  fortunes  of 
an  heir  to  the  imperial  throne,  who  was  preserved  in  a  mysterious 
boxlike  another  Cypsdus  or  Moses.  Voltaire  seized  the  theme  of 
the  earlier  play  for  a  rhetorical  tragedy,  VOrfhtlin  it  la  Ckint,  in 
which  he  coolly  professes  it  was  his  intention  "  to  paint  the 
manners  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Tartars."  The  later  play,  which 
is  something  less  devated  in  the  rank  of  its  characters,  and  very 
deddcdly  less  refined  in  treatment,  was  afterwards  retranslated 
by  Stanislas  Jvlien;  and  to  the  labours  of  this  scJiolar,  of  St 
J.  F.  Davis  (1795-iSgo)  and  of  Antoine  Badn  (i7Q9-r863),  we 
owe  a  series  of  translated  Chinese  dramas,  among  which  there  can 
be  no  hesitation  whatever  in  designating  the  master-piece. 

The  justly  famous  Pi-Po-Ki  (  The  Story  ofUu  LtUe)  belongs  to  a 
period  rather  later  than  that  of  the  Yuen  plays,  having  been 
composed  towards  the  dose  of  the  I4lh  Century  by  ___  „ 
Kao-Tong-Kia,  and  reproduced  in  1404,  under  the  Ming 
dynasty,  with  the  alterations  of  Mao-Tseu,  a  commentator  of 
learning  and  taste.  Pi-Pa-Ki,  which  as  a  domestic  drama  of 
sentiment  possesses  very  high  merit,  long  enjoyed  a  quite 
exceptional  popularity  in  China;  it  was  repeatedly  republished 
with  laudatory  prefaces,  and  so  late  as  the  i8th  century  was 
regarded  as  a  monument  of  morality,  and  as  the  master-piece  of 
the  Chinese  theatre.  It  would  seem  to  have  remained  without 
any  worthy  competitors;  for,  although  it  had  been  originally 
designed  to  produce  a  reaction  against  the  immorality  of  the 
drama  then  in  fashion,  espedally  of  Wang-Chi-Fou's  cdebrated 
Sp^Siang-Ki  (The  Slery  ef  Ike  Wesltm  Panlitm),  yet  the  fourth 
period  of  the  Chinese  drama,  under  the  Ming  dynasty,  from 
1368  to  1644,  exhibited  no  improvement  "  What  "  ^^^ 
(says  the  preface  to  the  1704  edition  of  Pt-Pa-Ki)  2l?!In» 
"  do  you  find  there  ?  Fardcal  dialogue,  a  mass  of 
scenes  in  which  one  fandes  one  bears  the  hubbub  of  the  streets 
or  the  ignoble  language  of  the  highways,  the  extravagances  of 
demons  and  spirits,  in  addition  to  love-intrigues  repugnant 
to  delicacy  of  manners."  Nor  would  it  appear  that  the  Chinese 
theatre  has  ever  recovered  from  its  decay. 

In  theory,  no  drama  could  be  more  consistently  elevated  in' 
purpose  and  in  tone  than  the  Chinese.  Every  play,  we  lean, 
should  have  both  a  moral  and  a  meaning.  A  virtuous 
aim  is  imposed  upon  Chinese  dramatists  by  an  article  ^^ 
of  the  penal  code  of  the  empire;  and  those  who  write 
immoral  plays  are  to  expect  after  death  a  purgatory  which  wiO 
last  so  long  as  these  plays  continue  to  be  performed.  In  practice, 
however,  the  Chinese  drama  falls  far  short  of  its  ideal;  indeed, 
according  to  the  native  critic  already  dtcd,  among  ten  tiiousand 
playwrights  not  one  is  to  be  found  intent  upon  perfecting  the 
education  of  mankind  by  means  of  precepts  and  examples. 

The  Chinese  are,  like  the  Hindus,  unacquainted  with  the  dis- 
tinction between  tragedy  and  comedy;  they  dassify  their  plays 
accordingto  subjects  in  twelve  categories.  Itmaybe  j^^u— 
doubted  whether  what  seems  the  highest  of  these  is  SSmT 
actually  sud);  for  the  religious  element  in  the  CMnese 
dnuu  is  often  sheer  buffoonery.    Moreover,  Chinese  leligiow 
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life,  at  reflected  in  the  dnnu,  seeins  one  in  »faich  creed  elbows 
oced.  and  •npentitioni  are  welcome  whatever  their  origin. 
Of  aU  religious  traditions  and  doctrines,  however,  those  of 
Baddliism  (which  had  reached  China  long  before  the  known 
beginninga  of  its  drama)  are  the  most  prominent;  thus,  the 
theme  of  absolute  self-sacrifice  is  treated  in  one  play,*  that  of 
entire  absorption  in  the  religious  life  in  another.*  The  historical 
f^f^^fi^  drama  is  not  unknown  to  the  Chinese;  and  although 
a  law  prohibits  the  bringing  on  the  stage  of  "  emperors, 
empresses,  and  the  famous  princes,  ministcn,  and  generals  of 
former  ages,"  no  such  restriction  is  observed  in  practice.  In 
Uan-KoHfTseu  (TheSonemsoJ  Han),  for  instance,  which  treats 
a  national  historic  legend  strangely  lecalling  in  parts  the  story 
of  Esther  and  the  myth  of  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  the 
rumoi  *■"['*""  Yuen-Ti  (the  representative,  to  be  sure,  of 
a  fallen  dynasty)  plays  a  part,  and  a  sufficiently  sorry 
one.  By  far  the  greater  number,  however,  of  the  Chinese  plays 
accessible  in  translations  belong  to  the  domestic  species,  and 
to  that  subspecies  which  may  be  called  the  criminal  drama. 
Their  favourite  virtue  is  piety,  of  a  formal'  or  a  practical*  kind 
to  parents  or  parents-in-law;  their  favourite  interest  lies  in  the 
discovery  of  long-hidden  guilt,  and  in  the  vindication  of  per- 
secuted innocence.^  In  the  choice  and  elaboration  of  such 
subjects  they  leave  little  to  be  desired  by  the  most  ardent 
devotees  of  the  literature  of  agony.  Besides  this  description  of 
plays,  we  have  at  least  one  love-comedy  pure  and  simple — a 
piece  of  a  nature  not  "tolerably  mild,"  but  ineffably  harmless.' 
Free  in  its  choice  of  themes,  the  Chinese  drama  is  likewise 
remarkably  unrestricted  in  its  range  of  characters.  Chinese 
society,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  based,  like  Indian, 
'  upon  the  principle  of  caste;  rank  is  in  (^ina  deter- 
mined by  office,  and  this  again  depends  on  the  results 
of  examination.  These  familiar  facts  are  constantly  brought 
home  to  the  reader  of  Chinese  plays.  The  Tchoang-Yucn,  or 
senior  classman  on  the  list  of  licentiates,  is  the  flower  of  Chinese 
society,  and  the  hero  of  many  a  drama;'  and  it  b  a  proud  boast 
that  for  years  "  one's  ancestors  have  held  high  posts,  which  they 
owed  to  their  literary  successes."  •  On  the  other  hand,  a  person 
who  has  failed  in  his  military  examination,  becomes,  as  if  by  a 
natural  transition,  a  man-eating  monster.*  But  of  mere  class 
the  Chinese  drama  is  no  respecter,  painting  with  noteworthy 
freedom  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  nearly  every  phase  of  society. 
The  same  liberty  is  taken  with  regard  to  the  female  sex;  it  is 
clear  that  in  earlier  times  there  were  few  vexatious  restrictions 
in  Chinese  life  upon  the  social  intercourse  between  men  and 
women.  The  variety  of  female  characters  in  the  Chinese  drama 
is  great,  ranging  from  the  heroine  who  sacrifices  herself  for  the 
sake  of  an  empire'*  to  the  well-brought-up  young  la4y  who  avers 
that  "  woman  came  into  the  world  to  be  obedient,  to  unravel 
skeins  of  silk,  and  to  work  with  her  needle  "  " — from  the  chamber- 
maid who  contrives  the  most  gently  sentimental  of  renJeztous," 
to  the  reckless  courtesan  who,  like  another  Millwood,  upbraids 
the  partner  of  her  guilt  on  his  suing  for  mercy,  and  bids  him 
die  with  her  in  hopes  of  a  reunion  after  death."  In  marriage  the 
first  or  legitimate  wife  is  distinguished  from  the  second,  who  is 
at  times  a  ci-dnani  courtesan,  and  towards  whom  the  feelings  of 
the  former  vary  between  bitter  jealousy"  and  sisterly  kindness." 
The  conduct  of  the  plays  exhibits  much  ingenuity,  and  an 
aversion  from  restrictions  of  time  and  place;  in  fact,  the  nature 
of  the  plot  constantly  covers  a  long  series  of  years,  and  spans 
wide  intervals  of  local  distance.  The  plays  are  divided  into  acts 
and  scenes — the  former  being  usually  (our  in  number,  at  times 

•  Tht  Self-Sacrifice  of  Tchao-li. 

'  Lal-Srnt-Tchai  (The  Dtbt  la  be  Paid  in  Ike  Neil  WtirU). 

•  Laa-SenfEtU.  '  Pi-Pa-Ki. 

'Th€  CircU  of  Chalk  WaO-Lan-Ki);  Tht  Tank  UaUked:  Tha 
Kmnte  ajf  Teou-N%o. 

*  Tchao-Mei-Hiang  (The  Inlritues  of  a  Chambermaid). 
»  Tehaa-MH-Hiani;  Ha-ttan-Chan;  Pi-Pa-Ki. 

*  Haet-Lan-Ki.  Prol.  sc.  i.  •  Tehaa-Li. 

"  Han-Kont-Tseu.  »  Pi-Pa-Ki.  K.  ». 

"  Tchaa-Mei-Hiaaf. 

"  He-Lant-Tan.  act  iv. ;  cf.  Hoei-Lan-Ki.  act  iv. 

f  Hotl-La»-Ki.  "Pi-Pa-Ki. 


with  an  induction  or  narrttlve  piologue  spoken  by  some  of  the 
characters  (,Sie-Tsen).  Favourite  plays  were,  however,  allowed 
to  extend  to  great  length;  the  Pi-Pa-Ki  is  divided  caatno- 
into  34  sections,  and  in  another  recension  apparently  tha  mad 
comprbed  4a.  "  I  do  not  wish,"  says  the  manager  «<»*«<«/ 
in  the  prologue,  "  that  this  performance  should  last  ''*''■ 
too  long;  finish  it  to-day,  but  cut  out  nothing  " — ^whence  It 
appears  that  the  performance  of  some  plays  occupied  more  than 
a  single  day.  The  rule  was  always  observed  that  a  separate  act 
should  be  given  up  to  the  dlnauement;  while,  according  to  a 
theory  of  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  the  operation,  the 
perfection  of  construction  was  sought  in  the  dualism  or  contrast 
of  scene  and  scene,  just  as  the  perfection  of  diction  was  placed 
in  the  parallelism  or  antithesis  of  phrase  and  phrase.  Being 
subject  to  no  restrictions  as  to  what  might,  or  might  not,  be 
represented  on  the  stage,  the  conduct  of  the  plots  allowed  of  the 
introduction  of  almost  every  variety  of  incidents.  Death  takes 
place,  in  sight  of  the  audience,  by  starvation,'*  by  drowning," 
by  poison,"  by  execution;"  flogging  and  torture  ate  inflicted 
on  the  stage;**  wonders  are  wrought;"  and  magic  is  brought 
into  play;"  the  ghost  of  an  innocently-executed  daughter  calls 
upon  her  father  to  revenge  her  foul  murder,  and  assists  in  person 
at  the  subsequent  judicial  enquiry."  Certain  peculiarities  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business  are  due  to  the  usages  of  society  rather 
than  to  dramaturgic  laws.  Marriages  are  generally  managed — 
at  least  in  the  higher  spheres  of  society — by  ladies  professionally 
employed  as  matrimonial  agents.'*  The  happy  resolution  of  the 
ttodus  of  the  action  is  usually  brought  about  by  the  direct  inter- 
position of  superior  official  authority'* — a  tribute  to  the  paternal 
system  of  government,  which  Is  the  characteristic  Chinese 
variety  of  the  deus  ex  mackina.  This  naturally  tends  to  the 
favourite  close  of  a  glorification  of  the  emperor,"  resembling 
that  of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  end  of  Tartufe,  or  in  spirit,  at  all  events, 
those  of  the  virgin  queen  in  more  than  one  Elizabethan  play. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  characters  save  the  necessity  for  a 
bill  of  the  play  by  persistently  announcing  and  re-announcing 
their  names  and  genealogies,  and  the  necessity  for  a  book  by 
frequently  recapitulating  the  previous  course  of  the  plot. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese  drama  remains  to  be  noticed. 
The  chief  character  of  a  play  represents  the  author  as  well  as  the 
personage;  he  or  she  is  hero  or  heroine  and  chorus  in  namrim' 
one.  Thisisbroughtaboutbythehero*s(or  heroine's)  dpMiper' 
singing  the  poetical  passages,  or  those  containing  eaamit 
maxims  of  wisdom  and  morality,  or  reminiscences  and  "'*"*''W'| 
examples  drawn  from  legend  or  history.  Arising  out  of  the 
dialogue,  these  passages  at  the  same  time  diversify  it,  and  give 
to  it  such  elevation  and  brilliancy  as  it  can  boast.  The  singing 
character  must  be  the  principal  personage  in  the  action,  but 
may  be  taken  from  any  class  of  society.  If  this  personage  dies 
iu  the  course  of  the  play,  another  sings  in  his  place.  From  the 
mention  of  thisdistinctive  featureof  the  Chinese  drama  n,^^ 
it  will  be  obvious  how  unfair  it  would  be  to  judge  of  dMtoa. 
any  of  its  productions,  without  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  lyric  passages,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  altogether  restricted 
to  the  singing  of  the  principal  personage,  for  other  characters 
frequently  "  recite  vcnes."  In  these  lyrical  or  didactic  passages 
are  to  be  sought  those  flowers  of  diction  which,  as  Julien  has 
shown,  consist  partly  in  the  use  of  a  metaphorical  phraseology 
of  infinite  nicety  in  its  variations — such  as  a  long  series  of  phrases 
compounded  with  the  word  signifying/^  and  expressing  severally 
the  ideas  of  rarity,  distinction,  beauty,  &c.,  or  as  others  derived 
from  the  names  of  colours,  birds,  beasts,  precious  metals,  ele-| 
ments,  constellations,  &c,  or  alluding  to  favourite  legends  or 
anecdotes.  These  features  constitute  the  literary  element  par 
ucallence  of  Chinese  dramatic  composition.  At  the  same  time,' 
though  it  is  impossible  for  the  untrained  reader  to  be  alive  to 
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the  charms  of  n  unfamiliar*  phnwotogyj  it  may  be  queationed 
whether  even  in  its  diction  the  Chinese  dtama  can  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  really  poetic.  It  may  abound  in  poetic  prnomeiU; 
it  is  not,  like  the  Indian,  bathed  in  poetry. ' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  merits  of  this  dramatic  literature  are 
by  no  means  restricted  to  ingenuity  of  construction  and  variety 
UtrHfi  °^  character — merits,  in  themselves  important,  which 
(**  no  candid  criticism  will  deny  to  it.    lis  master-piece 

aia*f  is  not  only  truly  pathetic  in  the  conception  and  the 
*""*•  main  situations  of  its  action,  but  includes  scenes  of 
singular  grace  and  delicacy  of  treatment — such  as  that  where 
the  remarried  husband  of  the  deserted  heroine  in  vain  essays 
in  the  presence  of  his  second  wife  to  sing  to  his  new  lute,  now 
that  be  has  cast  aside  the  old.'  In  the  last  act  of  a  tragedy 
appealing  at  once  to  patriotism  and  to  pity,  there  is  true  imagina- 
tive power  in  the  picture  of  the  emperor,  when  aware  of  the 
departure,  but  not  of  the  death,  of  his  beloved,  sitting  in  solitude 
broken  only  by  the  ominous  shriek  of  the  wild-fowL*  Nor  is  the 
Chinese  drama  devoid  of  humour.  The  lively  abigail  who  has  to 
persuade  her  mistress  into  confessing  herself  in  love  by  arguing 
(almost  like  Beatrice)  that.  "  humanity  bids  us  love  men  "^ 
the  corrupt  judge  (a  common  type  in  the  Chinese  plays)  who 
falls  on  his  knees  before  the  prosecuting  parties  to  a  suit  as  before 
"the  father  and  mother  who  give  him  sustenance,"'  may  serve 
as  examples;  and  in  Pi-Pa-Ki  there  is  a  scene  of  admirable 
burlesque  on  the  still  more  characteristic  theme  of  the  humours 
of  a  competitive  examination.'  If  such  illustrations  could  not 
easily  be  multiplied,  they  are  at  least  worth  citing  in  order  to 
deprecate  a  perfunctory  criticism  on  the  qualities  of  a  dramatic 
literature  as  to  which  our  materials  fqr  judgment  are  still 
scanty. 

While  in  the  north  of  China  houses  are  temporarily  set  apart 
for  dramatic  performances,  in  the  south  these  are  usually  con- 
g^^^  finwl  to  theatres  erected  in  the  streets  (Hi-Tkai). 
„/*"  Thus  scem'c  decorations  of  any  importance  must  always 
coiteB*.     have  been  out  of  question  in  the  Chinese  theatre.      The 

costumes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  described  as  magnifi- 
cent; they  are  traditionally  those  worn  before  the  17th  century, 
in  accordance  with  the  historical  colouring  of  most  of  the  plays. 
jm^g^       The  actor's  profession  is  not  a  respectable  one  in  China, 

the  managers  being  in  the  habit  of  buying  children  of 
sir.ves  and  bringing  them  up  as  slaves  of  their  own.  Women 
may  not  appear  on  the  stage,  since  the  emperor  K'len-Lung 
admitted  an  actress  among  his  concubines;  female  parts  are 
therefore  played  by  lads,  occasionally  by  eunuchs.  '  ~ 

4.  Japanese  Dkama 

The  Japanese  drama,  as  all  evidence  seems  to  agree  in  showing, 
still  remains  what  in  substance  it  has  always  been — an  amuse- 
ment passionately  loved  by  the  lower  orders,  but  hardly  dignified 
by  literature  deserving  the  name.  Apart  from  its  native  elements 
of  music,  dance  and  song,  and  legendary  or  historical  narrative 
and  pantomime,  it  is  deariy  to  be  regarded  as  a  Chinese  im- 
portation; Dor  has  it  in  its  more  advanced  forms  apparently 
even  attempted  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  reproduction  of  the 
conventional  Chinese  types.  As  early  u  the  close  oS  the  6th 
century  Hada  Kawatsu,  a  man  of  Chinese  extraction,  but  bom 
in  Japan,  is  said  to  have  been  ordered  to  arrange  entertaiimients 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  to  have  written  as  many  as 
thirty-three  plays.  The  Japanese,  bowser,  ascribe  the  origin 
of  thdr  drama  to  the  introduction  of  the  dance  called  Sambist 
as  a  charm  against  a  volcanic  depression  of  the  earth  which 
occurred  in  805;  and  this  dance  appears  still  to  be  used  as  a 
prelude  to  theatrical  exhibitions.  In  1108  hved  a  woman  called 
Iso  no  Zenji,  who  is  looked  upon  as  "  the  mother  of  the  Japanese 
drama,."  But  her  performances  seem  to  have  been  confined  to 
idandng  or  posturing  in  male  attire  {eloinuu);  and  the  intro- 
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duction  of  the  drama  proper  is  universally  attributed  to  Sarawaka 
Kanzabur6,  who  in  1614  opened  the  first  theatre  (niota)  at 
Yeddo.  Not  long  afterwards  (1651)  the  playhouses  were  re- 
moved to  their  present  site  in  the  capital;  and  both  here  and  ia 
the  provincial  towns,  especially  of  the  north,  the  drama  has  ance 
continued  to  flourish.  Persons  of  rank  were  formerly  never  seen 
at  these  theatres;  but  actors  were  occuionally  engaged  to  play 
in  private  at  the  houses  of  the  nobles,  who  appear  themselves  to 
have  taken  part  in  performances  of  a  species  <rf  opera  affected  by 
them,  always  treating  patriotic  legends  and  called  ■<.  The 
mikado  has  a  court  theatre. 

The  subjects  of  the  serious  popular  plays  are  mainly  mythO' 
logical— the  acts  of  the  great  spirit  Day-Sin,  the  incamatim  of 
Biahma,  and  similar  themes — or  historical,  treating  -  j,^  ^ 
of  the  dungs  of  the  early  dynasties.  In  these  the  aipZ^ 
names  of  the  personages  are  changed.  An  fitample  of 
the  latter  class  is  to  be  found  in  the  jiruri,  or  musical  romance, 
hi  which  the  universally  popular  tale  of  CJuHskingura  (The  loyal 
Leagui)  has  been  amplified  and  adapted  for  theatrical  representa- 
tion. This  famous  narrative  of  thie  feudal  fidelity  of  the  forty- 
seven  ronins,  who  about  the  year  1699  revenged  their  chief's 
judicial  suicide  upon  the  arrogant  official  to  whom  it  was  due, 
is  stirring  rather  than  touching  in  its  incidents,  and  contains  muck 
bloodshed,  together  with  a  tea-house  scene  which  suffices  asa! 
specimen  of  the  Japanese  comedy  of  manners.  One  of  the  books 
of  this  dramatic  romance  consists  of  a  metrical  description,' 
mainly  in  dialogue,  of  a  journey  which  (after  the  fashion  of  Indiaa 
plays)  has  to  be  carried  out  on  the  stage.  The  performance  of 
one  of  these  quasi-historical  dramas  sometimes  lasts  over  several 
days;  they  are  produced  with  much  pomp  of  costume;  but  the 
acting  is  very  realistic,  and  hari-km  is  performed,  almost  "  to 
the  life."  Besides  these  tragic  plays  (in  which,  however,  comic 
inltrmtaos  are  often  inserted)  the  Japanese  have  middle-class 
domestic  dramas  of  a  very  realistic  kind.  The  language  of  these, 
unlike  that  of  Chinese  comedy,  is  often  gross  and  scurrilous, 
but  intrigues  against  married  women  are  rigidly  excluded. 
Fairy  and  demon  operas  and  ballets,  and  farces  and  itUtniuaas, 
form  an  easy  transition  to  the  interludes  of  tumblers  and  jugglers. 
As  a  specimen  of  neariy  every  class  of  play  is  required  to  make  up 
a  Japanese  theatrical  entertainment,  which  lasts  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  and  as  the  lower  houses  appropriate  and  mutilate  the 
plays  of  the  higher,  it  is  dear  that  the  status  of  the  Japanese 
theatre  cannot  be  regarded  as  at  all  high.  In  respect,  however, 
of  its  movable  scenery  and  properties,  it  is  in  advance  of  its 
Chinese  prototype.  The  pcrformets  are,  except  in  the  ballet, 
males  only;  and  the  comic  acting  is  said  to  be  excellent  of  its 
kind.  Though  the  leading  actors  enjoy  great  popularity  and 
very  respectable  salaries,  the  class  is  held  in  contempt,  and  the 
companies  were  formerly  recruited  from  the  lowest  sources. 
The  disabilities  under  which  they  lay  have,  however,  been 
removed;  a  Dramatic  Reform 'Association  has  been  organized 
by  a  number  of  noblemen  and  scholars,  and  a  theatre  on  European 
lines  built  (see  Japan). 

S.  Persian  and  other  Asiatic,  Polynesian  and  PsRimAN 
Drama 
Such  dramatic  eiampks  of  the  drama  as  may  be  discoverable 
in  Siam  will  probably  have  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a 
branch  of  the  Indian  drama.  The  drama  of  the  Malay  /  g/,^ 
populations  of  Java  and  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Sumatra  also  resembles  the  Indian,  to  which  it  may  have  owed 
what  development  it  has  reached.  The  Javanese,  as  we  kam, 
distinguish  among  the  lyrics  sung  on  occasions  of  ^_ 
popular  significance  the  panltm,  a  short  simile  or  fable, 
and  the  Ukariia,  a  more  advanced  species,  taking  the 
form  of  diakigue  and  sung  or  recited  by  acton  proper. 
From  the  Icharila  the  Javanese  drama,  which  in  its  higher  forms 
treats  the  stories  of  gods  and  kings,  appears  to  have  been  derived. 
As  in  the  Indian  drama,  the  functions  of  the  director  or  manager 
are  of  great  importance;  as  in  the  Greek,  the  performeis  wear 
masks,  here  made  of  wood.  The  comic  drama  is  often  represented 
in  both  Java  and  Sumatra  by  parties  of  strollers  consisting  of 
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two  men  and  a  woman— a  troop  sufiident  (or  a  wide  variety  of 
plot. 

Among  other  more  highly  civilized  Asiatic  peoples,  the  traces 
of  the  dramatic  art  are  cither  few  or  late.  The  originally  Aryan 
-^  Persians  exhibit  no  trace  of  the  drama  in  their  ample 

earlier  literature.  But  in  its  later  national  development 
the  two  species,  widely  different  from  one  another,  ol  the  religious 
drama  or  mystery  and  of  the  popular  comedy  or  farce  have  made 
their  appearance^the  former  in  a  growth  of  singular  interest. 

Of  the  Persian  /^nzr'^j  (lamentations  or  complaints)  the  subjects 
•re  invariably  derived  from  religious  history,  and  more  or  less 
^^^  directly  connected  with  the  *'  martyrdoms  "  of  the 

house  of  AH.  The  performance  of  these  episodes  or 
icenes  takes  place  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  month 
of  Muharram,  when  the  adherents  of  the  great  Shi'ite  sect  all 
over  Persia  and  Mahommedan  India  commemorate  the  deaths  of 
the  Prophet  and  his  daughter  Fatima,  the  mother  of  Ali,  the 
martyrdoms  of  Ali  himself,  shamefully  murdered  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  of  his  unoffending  son  Hasan,  done  to  death  by  hismiserable 
guilty  Deianira  of  a  wife,  and  lastly  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
turifice  of  Hasan's  brother,  the  heroic  Hosain,  on  the  bloody' 
field  of  Kerbela  (aJ>.  680).  With  the  establishment  In  Persia, 
early  in  the  i6lh.  century,  of  the  Safawid  (Sufi)  dynasty  by  the 
Sbi'ites,  the  cult  of  the  martyrs  Hasan  and  Hosain  secured  the 
official  sanction  which  it  has  since  retained.  Thus  the  perform- 
ance of  these  llazUt,  and  the  defraying  of  the  equipment  of  them, 
are  regarded  as  religious,  and  in  a  theological  sense  meritorious, 
acts;  and  the  plays  are  frequently  provided  by  the  court  or  by 
other  wealthy  persons,  by  way  of  pleasing  the  people  or  securing 
divine  favour.  The  plays  are  performed,  usually  by  natives  of 
Isfahan,  in  courtyards  of  mosques,  palaces,  inns,  &c.,  and  in  the 
country  in  temporary  structures  erected  for  the  purpose. 
,  It  would  seem  that,  no  farther  back  than  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  the  UatUs  were  still  onlysongsor  elegies  in  honour 
of  the  martyrs,  occasionally  chanted  by  persons  actually  repre- 
senting them.  Just,  however,  as  Greek  tragedy  was  formed  by  a 
gradual  detachment  of  the  dialogue  from  the  choric  song  of  which 
it  was  originally  onlyasecondary  outgrowth,  and  by  its  gradually 
becoming  the  substance  of  the  drama,  so  the  tHractt  Play  of 
Hasan  and  Hosain,  as  we  may  call  it,  has  now  come  to  be  a 
continuous  succession  of  dramatic  scenes.  Of  these  fifty-two 
have,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  Alexander  Chodxko  and  Sir  J^wis 
Pelly,  been  actually  taken  down  in  writing,  and  thirty-seven 
puWshed  in  translations;  and  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  ezten^on  of  the  treatment,  as  is  shown  by  such  a  UatU 
as  the  MarriaitoJ Kassem,  dealing  with  the  unfortunate  Hosain's 
nnfortunate  son.*  The  performance  is  usually  opened  by  a 
prologue  delivered  by  the  ronUHiSn,  a  personage  of  semi-priestly 
character  claiming  descent  from  the  Prophet,  who  edifies  and 
excites  the  audience  by  a  pathetic  recitation  of  legends  and 
vehement  admonitions  in  prose  or  verse  concerning  the  subject 
of  the  action.  But  the  custom  seems  to  have  arisen  of  specially 
prefadng  the  drama  proper  by  a  kind  of  induction  which  illus- 
trates the  cause  or  effect  of  the  sacred  story — as  for  instance 
that  of  Amir  Timur  (Tamerlane),  who  appears  as  lamenting  and 
avenging  the  death  of  Hosain;  or  the  episode  of  Joseph's  be- 
trayal by  his  brethren,  as  prefiguring  the  cruelty  shown  to  Ali 
and  his  sons;  At  the  climax  of  the  action  proper  Hosain  prays 
to  be  granted  at  the  day  of  judgment  the  key  of  the  treasure  of 
intercession;  and  the  final  scene  shows  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prayer,  which  opens  paradise  to  those  who  have  helped  the  holy 
martyr,  or  who  have  so  much  as  shed  a  single  tear  for  him. 
It  wUl  thus  be  seen  that  not  only  u  thb  complex  and  elaborate 
production  unapproached  in  its  length  and  in  its  patient  develop- 
ment of  a  long  sequence  of  momentous  events  by  any  chronicle 
history  or  religious  drama,  but  that  it  embodies  together  with 
the  paasioiutcly  cherished  traditions  of  a  great  religious  com- 
munity the  expression  of  a  long-lived  resentment  of  foreign 
invasion— and  is  thus  a  kind  of  Oberammeigau  play  and 
complaint  of  the  Nibclungs  in  one. 

■  Traulated  by  Comie  de  Cobiocaw,  in  his  Rtlitioms  tt  pkilesefUts 
dom  tAtit  (fntrah  (Paris,  i86j). 


Tlie  other  kind  of  Persian  drama  is  the  Umacha  ("Spectacle), 
a  kind  of  comedy  or  farce,  sometimes  called  teffii  (disguising), 
performed  by  wandering  minstrels  orjociUatores  called 
loulys,  who  travel  about  accompanied  by  their  boya-  j^oactai; 
dhes,  and  amuse  such  spectators  as  they  find  by  thdr 
improvised  entertainments,  which  seem  to  be  on  much  the  same 
level  as  English  "  interludes."  A  favourite  and  ancient  variety 
of  the  species  is  the  karapia  or  puppet-play,  of  which  the 
protagonist  is  called  titUM  piUtoan  (the  bald  hero). '  ~ 

The  modem  Persian  drama  seems  to  have  admitted  Western 
influences,  as  in  the  case  of  such  comedies  as  The  Plcadtrs  ol  Iht 
Court,  and,  avowedly,  MonsietiT  Jovrdan  and  Musla'li  Shah, 
of  whom  the  former  steals  away  the  wits  of  young  Persia  by  his 
pictures  of  the  delights  of  Paris. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  any  reference  here  to  the  civilization 
or  to  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  or  to  those  of  other  Semitic 
peoples,  with  whom  the  drama  is  cither  entirely 
wanting,  or  only  appears  as  a  quite  occasional  and 
exotic  growth.  Dramatic  elements  are  apparent  in 
two  of  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  scripture — the  Book  of  Rulh  and 
the  Book  of  Job,  of  which  latter  the  author  of  Eatryman,  and 
Goethe  in  his  Fanst,  made  so  impressive  a  use. 

From  Polynesia  and  aboriginal  America  we  also  have  isolated 
traces  of  drama.  Among  these  are  the  performances,  accom- 
panied by  dancing  and  intermixed  with  recitation  and  _ 
singing,  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  first  deKribed  by  sm 
Captain  Cook,and  reintroduced  tothe  noticeofstudents  p„^ 
of  comparative  mythology  by  W.  Wyatt  Gill.  Of  the 
so-called  Inca  drama  of  the  Peruvians,  the  unique  relic,  Ap» 
OUantay,  said  to  have  been  written  down  in  the  CNcfaua  tongue 
from  native  dictation  by  Spanish  priests  shortly  after  the  conquest 
of  Peru,  has  been  partly  translated  by  Sir  Clements  Markham, 
and  has  been  rendered  into  German  verse.  It  appears  to  be  an 
historic  play  of  the  heroic  type,  combining  stirring  incidents  with 
a  pathos  finding  expression  in  at  least  one  lyric  of  some  sweetness 
— the  lament  of  the  lost  Collyar.  With  it  may  be  contrasted  the 
ferocious  Aztck  dramatic  ballet,  Rabinat-Achi  (translated  by 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg),  of  which  the  text  seems  rather  a  suc- 
cession of  warlike  harangues  than  an  attempt  at  dramatic  treat- 
ment of  character.  ^  But  these  arc  mere  isolated  curiosities.  > 

6.  Dkamatic  Eumsnts  in  Eoy?TIAN  CULTtnB 
The  civilization  and  religious  ideas  of  the  Egyptians  so  vitally 
influenced  the  people  of  whose  drama  we  are  about  to  speak  that 
a  reference  to  them  cannot  be  altogether  omitted.  The  influence 
of  Egyptian  upon  Greek  civilization  has  probably  been  over- 
estimated by  Herodotus;  but  while  it  urill  never  be  clearly 
known  how  much  the  Greeks  owed  to  the  Egyptians  in  divers 
branches  of  knowledge,  it  is  certain  that  the  former  confessed 
themselves  the  scholars  of  Egypt  in  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  its 
natural  theology.  The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
there  found  its  most  solemn  expression  in  mysterious  redtations 
connected  with  the  rites  of  sepulture,  and  treating  of  the  migra- 
tion of  the  soul  from  its  earthly  to  its  eternal  abode.  These 
solemnities,  whose  transition  into  the  Hellenic  mysteries  has 
usually  been  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the  Thracian  worship  of 
Dionysus,  undoubtedly  contained  a  dramatic  element,  upon  the 
extent  of  which  it  is,  however,  useless  to  speculate.  The  ideas 
to  which  they  sought  to  give  utterance  centred  in  that  of  Osiris, 
the  vivifying  power  or  universal  soul  of  nature,  whom  Herodotus 
simply  identifies  with  the  Dionysus  of  the  Greeks.  The  same 
deity  was  likewise  honoured  by  processions  among  the  rural 
Egyptian  population,  which,  according  to  the  same  authority,  in 
nearly  all  respects  except  the  absence  of  choruses  resembled 
the  Greek  phallic  processions  in  honour  of  the  wine-god. 

That  the  Egj-ptians  looked  upon  music  as  an  important  sdence 
seems  fully  established;  it  was  diligently  studied  by  their  priests, 
though  not,  as  among  the  Greeks,  forming  a  part  of  general 
education,  and  in  the  sacred  rites  of  their  gods  they  as  a  rule 
permitted  the  use  of  flute  and  harp,  as  well  as  of  vocal  music' 
Dancing  was  as  an  art  confined  to  professional  persons;  but  though 
the  higher  orderi  abstained  from  its  practice,  the  lower  indulged 
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in  it  on  festive  occasions,  when  a  tendency  to  paotomime 
naturally  asserted  itself,  and  licence  and  wanton  buffoonery 
prevailed,  as  in  the  early  rustic  festivals  of  the  Greek  and  Italian 
peoples.  Of  a  dance  of  armed  men,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
seems  no  satisfactory  trace  in  the  representations  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments. 

7.  Greek  Deama 

Whatever  elements  the  Greek  drama  may,  in  the  sources  from 
which  it  sprang,  have  owed  to  Egyptian,  or  Phrygian,  or  other 

Asiatic  influences,  its  development  was  independent 
^Mm!"'     *"d  self-sustained.     Not  only  in  its  beginnings,  but 

so  long  as  the  stage  existed  in  Greece,  the  drama  was 
in  intimate  connexion  with  the  national  religion.  Tbisis  the  most 
signal  feature  of  its  history,  and  one  which  cannot  in  the  same 
degree  or  to  the  same  extent  be  ascribed  to  the  drama  of  any 
other  people,  ancient  or  modem.  Not  only  did  both  the  great 
branches  of  the  Creek  drama  alike  originate  in  the  usages  of 
religious  worship,  but  they  never  lost  their  formal  union  with  it, 
though  one  of  them  (comedy)  in  its  later  growth  abandoned  all 
direct  reference  to  its  origin.  Hellenic  polytheism  was  at  once  so 
active  and  so  fluid  or  flexible  in  its  anthropomorphic  formations, 
that  no  other  religious  s>'stem  has  ever  with  the  same  conquering 
force  assimilated  to  itself  foreign  elements,  or  with  equal  vivacity 
and  variety  developed  its  own.  Thus,  the  worship  of  Dionysus, 
introduced  into  Greece  by  the  Phoenicians  as  that  of  the  tauri- 
form  sun.god  whom  his  worshippers  adored  with  loud  cries 
(whence  Bacchus  or  lacckus),  and  the  god  of  generation  (whence 
bis  pkaUic  emblem)  and  production,  was  brought  into  connexion 
with  the  Dorian  religion  of  the  sun-god  Apollo.  Apollo  and 
his  sister,  again,  corresponded  to  the  Pelasgian  and  Achaean 
divinities  of  sun  and  moon,  whom  the  Phoenician  Dionysus 
and  Demctct  superseded,  or  with  whose  worship  theirs  was 
blended.  Dionysus,  whotse  rites  were  spedfically  conducted 
with  reference  to  his  attributes  as  the  wine-god,  was  attended 
by  deified  representations  of  his  original  worshippers,  who  wore 
the  skin  of  the  goat  sacrificed  to  him.  These  were  the  stUyrs. 
Out  of  the  connected  worships  of  Dionysus,  Bacchus,  Apollo 
and  Demeter  sprang  the  beginnings  of  the  Greek  drama. 

"  Both  tragedy  and  comedy,"  says  Aristotle,  "originated  in 
a  rude  and  unpremeditated  manner— the  first  from  the  leaders 
of  the  dithyramb,  and  the  second  from  those  who  led  olT  the 
phallic  songs."  This  diversity  of  origin,  and  the  distinction 
jealously  maintained  down  to  the  latest  times  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  dramatic  art,  even  where  they  might  seem  to 
come  into  actual  contact  with  one  another,  necessitate  a  separate 
statement  as  to  the  origin  and  history  of  cither. 

The  custom  of  offering  thanks  to  the  gods  by*  hymns'  and 
dances  in  the  places  of  public  resort  was  first  practised  by  the 
^^  Greeks  in  the  Dorian  states,  whose  whole  system  of 

^^Ht^      ^'^  *^^  organized  on  a  military  basis.    Hence  the 

dances  of  the  Dorians  originally  taught  or  imitated 
the  movements  of  soldiers,  and  their  hymns  were  warlike  chants. 
Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  ckanu,  and  of  its  songs  (called 
paeans,  from  an  epithet  of  Apollo),  accompanied  first  by  the 
phorroinx  and  then  by  the  flute.  A  step  in  advance  was  taken 
when  the  poet  with  his  trained  singers  and  dancers,  like  the  Indian 
tilra-ikira,  performed  these  religious  functions  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  population.  From  the  Doric  paean  at  a  very  early 
period  several  styles  of  choral  dancing  formed  themselves, 
to  which  the  three  styles  of  dance  in  scenic  productions — the 
tragic,  the  comic  and  the  satyric — are  stated  afterwards  to  have 
corresponded.  But  none  of  these  could  have  led  to  a  literary 
growth.  Thb  was  due  to  the  introduction  among  the  Dorians 
-  of  the  dUkyramb  (from  Sun,  descended  f lam  Zeus,  and 
nvtT^  Mofi^M,  the  Latin  trinmpkus),  originally  a  song  of 

revellers,  probably  led  by  a  flute-player  and  accom- 
panied by  the  music  of  other  Eastern  instruments,  in  which 
it  was  customary  in  Crete  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Bacchus 
(the  doubly-born)  and  possibly  also  his  later  adventures.  The 
leader  of  the  band  (corypkatus)  may  be  supposed  tO'  have  at 
tinus  auumed  the  duracter  of  the  wioe-(od,  wbcie  wonhippen 


bore  aloft  the  vinedad  iMyrtus.  The  dithyramb  was  reduced 
to  a  definite  form  by  the  Lesbian  ArioA  (fl.  610),  who  composed 
regular  poems,  turned  the  moving  band  of  worshippers  into 
a  standing  or  "  cyclic  "  chorus  of  attendants  on  Dionysus— 
a  chorus  of  satyrs,  a  tratk  or  goat  chorus — invented  a  style 
of  music  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  chorus,  and  called  tbeie 
songs  "  tragedies  "  or  "  goat-songs. "  Anon,  whose  goat-chottu 
may  perhaps  have  some  connexion  with  an  early  Arcadian 
worship  of  Pan,  associated  it  permanently  with  Dionysus,  and 
thus  became  the  inventor  of  "  lyrical  tragedy  " — a  transition 
stage  between  the  dithyramb  and  the  regular  drama.  .  _»_|, 
His  invention,  or  the  chorus  with  which  it  dealt,  was  MoHbrJ 
established  according  to  fixed  rules  by  his  contem- 
porary Stesichorus.  About  the  time  when  Arioo  introduced 
these  improvements  into  the  Dorian  city  of  Corinth,  the  (likewise 
Dorian)  families  at  Sicyon  honoured  the  heio-king  Adrastus  by 
tragic  choruses.  Hence  the  invention  of  tragedy  was  ascribed 
by  the  Sicyonians  to  their  poet  Epigenes;  but  this  step,  signifi- 
cant for  the  future  history  of  the  Greek  drama,  of  employing  the 
Bacchic  chorus  for  the  celebration  of  other  than  Bacchic  themes,' 
_  was  soon  annulled  by  the  tyrant  Cleisthenes. 

The  element  which  transformed  lyrical  tragedy  into  the 
tragic  drama  was  added  by  the  lonians.  The  custom  of  the 
reciution  of  poetry  by  wandering  minstrels,  called  ^^ 
rAn^KKfes  (from  M/3io(, staff,  or  from  /Amw,  to  piece  i^,'^"' 
together),  first  sprang  up  in  the  Ionia  beyond  the  sea; 
to  such  minstrels  was  due  the  spread  of  the  Homeric  poems 
and  of  subsequent  epic  cycles.  These  recitations,  with  or  without 
musical  accompaniment,  soon  included  gnomic  or  didactic, 
as  well  as  epic,  verse;  if  Homer  was  a  rhapsode,  so  was  the  sen- 
tentious or  "  moral  "  Hesiod.  The  popular  effect  of  these  recita- 
tions was  enormously  increased  by  the  metrical  innovations  of 
Archilochus  (from  708),  who  invented  the  trochee  and  the 
iamhis,  the  latter  the  arrowy  metre  which  is  the  native  form  of 
satirical  invective — the  species  of  composition  in  which  Archi.j 
lochus  excelled — though  it  was  soon  used  for  other  purposes 
also.  The  recitation  of  these  iambics  may  already  have  nearly 
appix>acbed  to  theatrical  declamation.  The  rhapsodes  were, 
welcome  guests  at  popuhir  festivals,  where  they  exercised  their 
art  in  mutual  emtdation,  or  ultimately  recited  parts,  perhaps 
the  whole,  of  longer  poems.  The  recitation  of  a  long  epic  may 
thus  have  resembled  theatrical  dialogue;  even  more  so  must 
the  'fttemation  of  iambic  poems,  the  form  being  frequently 
an  address  in  the  second  person.  The  rhapsode  was  in  some 
sense  an  actor;  and  when  these  recitations  reached  Attica,' 
they  thus  .brought  ^  with^them  .  the  germs  of  theatrical 
dialogue. 

The  rhapsodes  were  actually  introduced  into  Attica  at  a  very 
early  period;  the  Iliad,  we  know,  was  chanted  at  the  Brauronia,' 
a  rural  festival  of  Bacchus,  whose  worship  had  early  jhnacka 
entered  Attica,  and  was  cherished  among  its  rustic  •/>*• 
population.  Meanwhile  the  cyclic  chorus  of  the  ^r']^ 
Dorians  had  found  its  way  into  Attica  and  Athens,  "' 
ever  since  the  Athenians  had  recognized  the  authority  of  the  great 
centre  of  the  Apolline  reUgion  at  Delphi.  From  the  second  half 
of  the  £th  century  onwards  the  chorus  of  satyrs  formed  a  leading 
feature  of  the  great  festival  of  Dionysus  at  Athens.  It  therefore 
only  remained  for  the  rhapsodic  and  the  cyclic — in  other  words, 
for  the  epic  and  the  choral — elements  to  coalesce;  and  this  must 
have  been  brought  about  by  a  union  of  the  two  accompaniments 
of  religious  worship  in  the  festive  rites  of  Bacchus,  and  by  the 
domestication  of  these  rites  in  the  ruling  city.  This  occurred 
in  the  time  of  Pcisistratus,  perhaps  after  his  restoration  in  554. 
To  Thespis  (534),  said  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the  tyrant 
and  a  native  of  an  Attic  deme  (Icaria),  the  invention  of  tragedy 
is  accordingly  ascribed.  Whether  his  name  be  that  of  an  actual 
person  or  not,  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  tragedy 
is  founded  on  the  statement  that  he  introduced  an  actot 
(irocpin^,  originally,  "  answerer  "),  doubtless,  at  first,  genet* 
ally  the  poet  himself,  vho,  instead  of  merely  alternating  his 
reciutions  with  the  songs  of  the  chorus,  addressed  his  speed) 
to  its  leader— tb*  taryfkteut — with  whom  be  thus  cairied  on  * 
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Species  of  *'  dialogue."  Or,  in  other  words,  the  leader  of  the 
chorus  [coryphaeus) ,  instead  of  addressing  himself  to  the  chorus, 
held  converse  with  the  actor.  The  chorus  stood  round  its  leader 
in  front  of  the  Bacchic  altar  {ihymcle) ;  the  actor  stood  with  the 
coryphaeus,  who  had  occupied  a  more  elevated  position  in  order 
to  be  visible  above  his  fellows,  on  a  rude  table,  or  p<Ksibly  on  a 
cart,  though  the  wagon  of  Thespis  may  be  a  fiction,  due  to  a 
confusion  between  his  tabic  and  the  wagon  of  Susarion.  In  any 
case,  we  have  here,  with  the  beginnings  of  dialogue,  the  beginning 
of  the  stage.  It  is  a  significant  minor  invention  ascribed  to 
Thespis,  that  he  disguised  the  actor's  face  first  by  means  of  a 
pigment,  afterwards  by  a  mask.  In  the  dialogue  was  treated 
some  myth  relating  to  Bacchus,  or  to  some  other  deity  or  hero. 
Whether  or  not  Thespis  actuallywrote  tragedies  (and  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  it),  Phrynichus  and  one  or  two  other  poets 
are  mentioned  as  having  carried  on'choral  tragedy  as  set  on 
foot  by  him,  and  as  having  introduced  improvements  into  its 
still  predominating  lyrical  clement.  The  step  which  made 
dramatic  action  possible,  and  with  which  the  Greek  drama  thus 
really  began,  was,  as  is  distinctly  stated  by  Aristotle,  taken  by 
Aeschylus.  He  added  a  second  actor;  and,  by  reducing  the 
functions  of  the  chorus,  he  further  established  the  dialogue  as  the 
principal  part  of  tragedy.  Sophocles  afterwards  added  a  third 
actor,  by  which  change  the  preponderance  of  the  dialogue  was 
made  complete. 

If  the  origin  of  Greek  comedy  is  simpler  in  its  nature  than 

that  of  Greek  tragedy,  the  beginnings  of  its  progress  arc  involved 

.  in  more  obscurity.     Its  association  with  religious  wor- 

comedy.      ^^'P  ^'^s  "°*^  initial;  its  foundations  lay  in  popular 

mirth,  though  religious  festivals,  and  those  of  the 
vintage  god  in  particular,  must  from  the  first  have  been  the 
most  obvious  occasions  for  its  exhibition.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
"  invented  "  by  Susarion,  a  native  of  Doric  Megaris,  whose  in- 
habitants were  famed  for  their  coarse  humour,  which  they 
communicated  to  their  own  and  other  Dorian  colonies  in  Sicily, 
to  this  day  the  home  of  vivacious  mimic  dialogues  In  the  rural 
Bacchic  vintage  festivals  bands  of  jolly  companions  (kuhos, 
properly  a  revel  continued  after  supper)  went  about  in  carts  or 
afoot,  carrying  the  phallic  emblem,  and  indulging  in  the  ribald 
licence  of  wanton  mirth.  From  the  song  sung  in  these  processions 
or  at  the  Bacchic  feasts,  which  combined  the  praise  of  the  god 
with  gross  personal  ridicule,  and  was  called  comus  in  a  secondary 
sense,  the  Bacchic  reveller  taking  part  in  It  was  called  a  comus- 
singer  or  comocdus.  These  phallic  processions,  which  were  after- 
wards held  in  most  Greek  cities,  and  in  Athens  seem  to  have  early 
included  a"  topical  "  speech  as  well  as  a  choral  song,  determined 
the  character  of  Old  Attic  comedy,  whose  most  prominent  feature 
was  an  absolute  licence  of  personal  vilification. 

Thus  independent  of  one  another  in  their  origin,  Greek  tragedy 
and   comedy  never  actually  coalesced.     The  "satyr-drama," 

though  in  some  sense  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  both, 
dramm/'^  was  in  its  origin  as  in  its  history  connected  with 

tragedy  alone,  whose  origin  it  directly  recalled. 
Pratinas  of  I'hilus,  a  contemporary  of  Aeschylus  in  his  earlier 
days,  is  said  to  have  restored  the  tragic  chorus  to  the  satyrs; 
i.e.  he  first  produced  dramas  in  which,  though  they  were  the  same 
in  form  and  theme  as  the  tragedies,  the  choric  dances  were 
different  and  entirely  carried  on  by  satyrs.  The  tragic  poets, 
while  never  writing  comedies,  henceforth  also  composed  satyr- 
dramas;  but  neither  tragedies  nor  satyr-dramas  were  ever 
written  by  the  comic  poets,  and  it  was  in  conjunction  with 
tragedies  only  that  the  satyr-dramas  were  performed.  The 
theory  of  the  Platonic  Socrates,  that  the  same  man  ought  to  be 
the  best  tragic  and  the  best  comic  poet,  was  among  the  Greeks 

never  exemplified  in  practice.  The  so-called  "  hilaro- 
J^^dy.      tragedy  "  or  "  tragi-comcdy  "  of  later  writers,  perhaps 

in  some  of  its  features  in  a  measure  anticipated  by 
Eoripidcs,^  in  form  nowise  differed  from  tragedy;  it  merely 
contained  a  comic  element  in  its  characters,  and  invariably  had 
a  happy  ending.  It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  the  serious  and 
sentimental  element  in  the  comedy  of  Menander  and  his  con- 
^Alctstis;  Orestes. 


temporaries  did  far  more  to  destroy  the  essential  difference 
between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Greek  dramatic  art. 

Periods  oj Greek  Tragedy. — The  history  of  Greek — which  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  remained  Attic — tragedy  divides  itself  into 
three  periods. 

I.  Tlic  Period  before  Aeschylus  (535-4Q0). — From  this  we  have 
but  a  few  names  of  authors  and  plays — those  of  the  former  being 
(besides  Thespis)  Choerilus,  Phrynichus  and  Pratinas,  all  of  whom 
lived  to  contend  with  Aeschylus  for  the  tragic  prize.  To  each  of 
them  certain  innovations  arc  ascribed — for  instance  the  intro- 
duction of  female  characters  to  Phrynichus.  He  is  best  re- 
membered by  the  overpowering  effect  said  to  have  been  created 
by  his  Capture  of  Miletus,  in  which  the  chorus  consisted  of  the 
wives  of  the  Phoenician  sailors  in  the  service  of  the  Great  King. 

II.  The  Classical  Period  of  Attic  Tragedy — that  of  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  their  contemporaries  (400-405). 
To  this  belong  all  the  really  important  phases  in  the  progress 
of  Greek  tragedy,  which  severally  connect  themselves  with  the 
names  of  its  three  great  masters.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the 
representatives  of  successive  generations  of  Attic  history  and 
life,  though  of  course  in  these,  as  in  the  progress  of  their  art  itself, 
there  is  an  unbroken  continuity. 

Aeschylus  (525-456)  had  not  only  fought  both  at  Marathon 
and  at  Salamis  against  those  Persians  whose  rout  he  celebrated 
with  patriotic  price,*  but  he  had  been  trained  in  the  Aeacbytua. 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  strenuously  asserted  the 
value  of  the  institution  most  intimately  associated  with  the 
primitive  poUtical  traditions  of  the  past — the  Areopagus. ' 
He  had  been  born  in  the  generation  after  Solon,  to  whose  maxims 
he  fondly  clung;  and  it  was  the  Dorian  development  of  Hellenic 
life  and  the  philosophical  system  based  upon  it  with  which  his 
religious  and  moral  convictions  were  imbued.  Thus  even  upon 
the  generation  which  succeeded  him,  and  to  which  the  powerful 
simplicity  of  his  dramatic  and  poetic  diction  seemed  strange,  the 
ethical  loftiness  of  his  conceptions  and  the  sublimity  of  his 
dramatic  imagination  fell  like  the  note  of  a  mightier  age.  To 
us  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  conciliatory  tendencies  of 
his  conservative  mind,  and  the  progressive  nature  of  what  may 
have  seemed  to  his  later  contemporaries  antiquated  ideals. 

Sophocles  (495-405)  was  the  associate  of  Pericles,  and  an 
upholder  of  his  authority,  rather  than  a  consistent  pupil  of  his 
political  principles;  but  his  manhood,  and  perhaps  sootiochs. 
the  maturity  of  his  genius,  coincided  with  the  great 
days  when  he  could  stand,  hke  his  mighty  friend  and  the  com- 
munity they  both  so  gloriously  represented,  on  the  sunny 
heights  of  achievement.  Serenely  pious  as  well  as  nobly 
patriotic,  he  nevertheless  treats  the  myths  of  the  national 
religion  in  the  spirit  of  a  conscious  artist,  contrasting  with  lofty 
irony  the  struggles  of  humanity  with  the  irresistible  march  of 
its  destinies.  Perhaps  he,  too,  was  one  of  the  initiated;  and  the 
note  of  personal  responsibility  which  is  the  mystic's  inner 
religion  is  recognizable  in  his  view  of  life.*  The  art  of  Sophocles 
may  in  its  perfection  be  said  to  typify  the  greatest  epoch  in  the 
life  of  Athens — an  epoch  conscious  of  unequalled  achievements, 
but  neither  wholly  unconscious  of  the  brief  endurance  which  was 
its  destiny. 

Euripides  (480-406),  as  is  the  fate  of  genius  of  a  more  complex 
kind,  has  been  more  variously  and  antithetically  judged  than 
either  of  his  great  fellow-tragedians.  His  art  has  ^aripUeM. 
been  described  as  devoid  of  the  idealism  of  theirs, 
his  genius  as  rhetorical  rather  than  poetical,  his  morality  as  that 
of  a  sophistical  wit.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  recognized 
not  only  as  the  most  tragic  of  the  Attic  tragedians  and  the 
most  pathetic  of  ancient  poets,  but  also  as  the  most  humane  in 
his  social  philosophy  and  the  most  various  in  his  psychological 
insight.  At  least,  though  far  removed  from  the  more  naif  age 
of  the  national  life,  he  is,  both  in  patriotic  spirit  and  in  his 
choice  of  themes,  genuinely  Attic;  and  if  he  was  "  haunted  on 
the  stage  by  the  daemon  of  Socrates,"  he  was,  like  Socrates 
himself,  the  representative  of  an  age  which  was  a  seed- 
time as  well  as  a  season  of  decay.  His  technical  innovations 
'  Per  sat.  *  Eununides,  *  Antigone;  Oedipus  Rex. 
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corresponded  to  bis  litenuy  chartcteriatict;  but  neither  in  the 
treatment  o(  the  dwnis,  nor  in  his  management  of  the  beginning 
and  the  ending  of  a  tragedy,  did  he  introduce  any  radical  dumge. 
To  Euripides  the  geneial  progress  of  dramatic  literature  never- 
theless owes  more  than  to  any  other  andent  poet.  Tragedy 
followed  in  his  footsteps  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  Comedy  owed 
him  something  in  the  later  phases  of  the  very  Aristophanes 
who  mocked  him,  and  more  in  the  human  philosophy  expressed 
in  the  sentiments  of  Menander;  and,  when  the  modem  drama 
came  to  engraft  the  andent  upon  its  own  crude  growth,  his  was 
directly  or  indirectly  the  most  powerful  influence  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Uvuig  connexion  between  them. 

The  incontestable  preeminence  of  the  three  great  tragic 
poets  was  in  course  of  time  acknowledged  at  Athens  by  the 
n*0M<  I'^'^c  allowing  no  tragedies  but  theirs  to  be  performed 
iq^  more  than  once,  and  by  the  prescription  that  one 
■MMM*  play  of  thdrs  should  be  performed  at  each  Dionysia, 
MQtiMr  as  well  as  by  the '  law  of  Lycurgus  (c.  330)  which 
**'^"|'*  obliged  the  actors  to  use,  in  the  case  <rf  works  of  the 
*"""*•  great  masters,  authentic  copies  preserved  in  the 
public  archives.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  the  exdusivcness  of 
these  tributes  is  not  entirdy  justifiable;  and  not  all  the  tragic 
poets  contemporary  with  the  great  writers  were  among  the 
myriad  of  younglings  derided  by  Aristophanes.  Of  those  who 
attained  to  celebrity  Ion  of  Chios  (d.  before  419)  seems  to  have 
followed  earlier  traditions  of  style  than  Euripides;  Agathon, 
who  survived  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  introduced  certain 
innovations  of  a  transnormal  kind  both  into  the  substance  and 
the  form  of  dramatic  composition.' 

III.  Of  the  third  period  of  Greek  tragedy  the  conduding 
limit  cannot  be  prccisdy  fixed.  Down  to  the  days  of  Alexander 
-^^^  the  Great,  Athens  had  remained  the  chief  home  of 
oMorao/  tragedy.  Though  tragedies  must  have  begun  to  be 
itojnx  acted  at  the  Syracusan  and  Macedonian  courts,  since 
mmtunti  Aeschylus,  Euripides  and  Agathon  had  sojourned 
Aittm.  there— though  the  practice  of  producing  plays  at  the 
Dionysia  before  the  allies  of  Athens  must  have  led  to  their 
holding  similar  exhibitions  at  home — yet  before  the  death  of 
Alexander  we  meet  with  no  instance  of  a  tragic  poet  writing 
or  of  a  tragedy  written  outside  Athens.  An  exception  should 
Indeed  be  made  in  favour  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
who  CUke  Critias  in  his  earlier  days  at  Athens)  was  *'  addicted 
to  "  tragic  composition.  Not  all  the  tragedians  of  this  period, 
however,  were  Athenians  bom;  though  the  names  of  Euphorion, 
thcsonof  Aeschylus,  lophon,  the  son  of  Sophodes,  and  Euripides 
and  Sophodes,  the  nephew  and  the  grandson  respectively  of 
their  great  namesakes,  illustrate  the  descent  of  the  tragic  art 
as  an  hereditary  family  possession.  Chaeremon  (fl.  380)  already 
exhibits  tragedy  on  the  road  to  certain  decay,  for  we  learn  that 
his  plays  were  written  for  reading. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  theatres  are  found  spread 
over  the  whole  Hellenic  world  of  Europe  and  Asia — a  result  to 
^^^_  which  the  practice  of  the  conqueror  and  his  father 
^]^|]jj|^'  of  cdebrating  their  victories  by  scenic  performances 
had  doubtless  contributed.  Alexandria  having  now 
become  a  literary  centre  with  which  even  Athens  was  in  some 
respects  unable  to  compete,  while  the  htler  still  remained  the 
home  of  comedy,  the  tragic  poets  flocked  to  the  capital  of  the 
Ptolemies;  and  here,  in  the  canon  of  Greek  poets  drawn  up  by 
command  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (»83-247),  Alexander  the 
Actolian  undertook  the  list  of  tragedies,  whfle  Lycophron  was 
charged  with  the  comedies.  But  Lycophron  himsdf  was  in- 
cluded in  all  the  versions  of  the  list  of  the  seven  tragic  poets 
famed  as  the  "  Pleias  "  who  still  wrote  in  the  style  of  the  Attic 
masters  and  followed  the  rules  observed  by  them.  Tragedy 
and  the  dramatic  art  continued  to  be  favoured  by  the  later 
Ptolemies;  and  about  100  B.C.  we  meet  with  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  a  Jewish  poet,  Ezechiel,  composing  Greek 
tragedies,  of  one  of  which  (the  Exodus  from  Egypt)  fragments 
have  come  dowir  to  us.  Tragedy,  with  the  satyrndrama  and 
comedy,  survived  in  Alexandria  b^nd  the  days  of  Cicero  and 
MattM. 


Varro;  nor  was  their  doom  finally  sealed  till  the  cmpcrur 
Caratalla  abolished  theatrical  performances  in  the  Egyptiait 
capital  in  A.D.  117. 

Thus  Greek  tragedy  is  virtually  only  another  name  for  Attic; 
nor  was  any  departure  from  the  lines  laid  down   n* 
by  its  three  great  masters  made  in  most  respects  by  Ir^i4r  »> 
the  Roman  imitators  of  these  poets  and  of  their  sue-  <*•!»«< 
ccssors.  ■"•""• 

Tragedy  was  defined  by  Plato  as  an  imitatioo  of  the  noblest 
life.  Its  proper  themes — the  deeds  and  sufferings  of  heroes — 
were  familiar  to  audiences  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  mythology  of  the  national  religion.  To  such 
themes  Greek  tragedy  almost  wholly  confined  itself ; 
and  in  later  days  there  were  numerous  books  which 
discussed  these  mytlis  of  the  tragedians.  They  only  very 
exceptionally  treatol  historic  themes,  though  one  great  national 
cahmity,'  and  a  yet  greater  national  victory,'  and  in  later 
times  a  few  other  historical  subjects,'  were  brought  upon  the 
stage.  Such  veiled  historical  allusions  as  critical  ingenuity  has 
sought  not  only  in  passages  but  in  the  entire  themes  of  other 
Attic  tragedies'  cannot,  of  course,  even  if  accepted  as  such, 
stamp  the  pbys  in  which  they  occur  as  historic  dramas.  No 
doubt  Attic  tragedy,  though  after  a  different  and  more  decorous 
fashion,  shared  the  tendency  of  her  comic  sister  to  introduce 
allusions  to  contemporary  events  and  persons;  and  the  in- 
dulgence of  this  tendency  was  facilitated  by  the  revision  (iiacKBiid 
to  which  the  works  of  the  great  poets  were  subjected  by  them, 
or  by  those  who  produced  thdr  works  after  them.*  So  far  as 
we  know,  the  subjects  of  the  tragedies  before  Aeschylus  were 
derived  from  the  epos;  and  it  was  a  famous  saying  of  this  poet 
that  his  dramas  were  "  but  dry  scraps  from  the  great  banquets 
of  Homer  " — an  expression  which  may  be  understood  as  includ- 
ing the  poems  which  bdong  to  the  so-called  Homeric  cycles, 
Sophodes,  Euripides  and  their  successors  likewise  resorted  to 
the  Trojan,  and  also  to  the  Hcradcan  and  the  Thescan  myths, 
and  to  Attic  legend  in  general,  as  well  as  to  Thcban,  to  which 
already  Aeschylus  had  had  recourse,  and  to  the  side  or  subsidiary 
myths  connected  with  these  several  groups.  These  substantially 
remained  to  the  last  the  themes  of  Greek  tragedy,  the  Trojan 
myths  always  retaining  so  prominent  a  place  that  Lucian  could 
jest  on  the  universality  of  thdr  dominion.  Purdy  invented 
subjects  were  occasionally  treated  by  the  later  tragedians;  of 
this  innovation  Agathon  was  the  originator.' 

Thespis  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  use  of  a  "  prologue  " 
and  a  "  rhcsis  "  (speech) — the  former  being  probably  the  opening 
speech  recited  by  the  coryphaeus,  the  latter  the  dialogue    q,^^„-^ 
between  him  and  the  actor.    It  was  a  natural  result    ,^ 
of  the  introduction  of  the  second  actor  that  a  second 
rkeiis  should  likewise  be  added;  and  this  tripartite  division 
would  be  the  earliest  form  of  the  Iritogy, — three  sections  of  the 
same  myth  forming  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  a  ain^ 
drama,  marked  off  from  one  another  by  the  choral       n* 
songs.    From  this  Aeschylus  proceeded  to  the  treat-      Amli/' 
ment  of  these  several  portions  of  a-  myth  in  three      ^y 
separate  plays,  connected  together  by  their  subject      *•*''■ 
and  by  being  performed  in  sequence  on  a  single  occasion.    This 
is  the  Aeschylean  Iritogy,  of  which  we  have  only  one  extant 
example,  the  Oreslda—as  to  which  critics  may  differ  whether 
Aeschylus  adhered  in  it  to  his  ptindple  that  the  strength  should 

•  l>hrynldius,  Caplm  of  Uileha. 

■  Id.,  PkteiHssae;  Aeschylus,  Peruu  IPersae-trSofyf)- 
•MoKhion,   Themitlociei;  Theodectei,   Uausotms;    Lycophron, 

Maraikonii;  Cassandrei;  Socii;  Philiscus,  Themislocles, 
•Aeschylus,   Seplem  c.    Tkebas;   Prometheus    Vincha;  Danait- 

trilixy:  &phodn,  Antitoxt;  Otdi/ms  Cotontus:  Euripides.  Utin. 

•  Quite  diitinet  from  thii  revision  was  the  practice  against  which 
the  law  of  Lycumus  was  directed,  of  "  cobbling  and  heeling  "  tte 
dramas  of  the  great  masters  by  alterations  of  a  kind  familiar  enough 
to  the  students  of  Shikespeare  as  improved  by  Colley  Cibber  and 
othbr  experts.  The  later  tragedians  also  appear  to  have  occasJonally 
tnuupoaed  long  speeches  or  episode*  from  one  tragedy  into  another 
— •  device  lar«ly  followed  by  the  Roman  dramatists,  and  called 
emilaininotion  by  Latin  writers. 

^Amkn  ITIu  Ftmtr). 
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lie  in  (he  middle— in  other  words,  thAt  the  intetot-should  centre 
in  the  second  play.  In  any  case,  the  symmetry  of  the  trilogy 
-^1^^  was  destroyed  by  the  practice  of  perfolming  after  it  & 
m^^  satyr-drama,  probably  as  a  rule,  U  not  always,  con- 

nected in  subject  with  the  trilogy,  which  tlius  became 
a  lelrttloty,  though  this  term,  unlike  the  other,  seems  to  be  a 
pardy  technical  expression  invented  by  the  learned.*  Sophodea, 
a  more  conscious  and  probably  a  moR  selfKiitical  artist  than 
Aeschylus,  may  be  assumed  from  the  6rst  to  have  elaborated 
his  tragedies  with  greater  care;  and  to  this,  as  well  as  to  bis 
innovation  of  the  third  actor,  which  materially  added  to  the 
fulness  of  the  action,  we  may  attribute  his  introduction  of  the 
custom  of  contending  for  the  prize  with  single  i^ys.  It  docs  not 
foUow  that  be  never  produced  connected  trilogies,  though  we 
have  no  example  of  such  by  him  or  any  later  author;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  proof  that  either  he  or  any  of  his  successors 
ever  departed  from  the  Aeschylean  rule  of  producing  three 
tragedies,  followed  by  a  satyr-drama,  on  the  same  day.  This 
remained  the  third  and  last,  stage  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
^___  struction  of  Attic  tragedy.  The  tendency  of  its 
action  towards  complication  was  a  natural  progress, 
and  is  emphatically  approved  by  Aristotle.  This 
complication,  in  which  Euripides  excelled,  led  to  his 
use  of  prologues,  in  which  one  of  the  characters  opens  the  play 
by  an  exposition  of  the  circumstances  under  which  its  action 
begins.  This  practice,  though  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes,  was 
too  convenient  not  to  be  adopted  by  the  successors  of  Euripides, 
and  Menander  transferred  it  to  comedy.  As  the  dialogue  in- 
creased in  importance,  so  the  dramatic  significance  of  the  chorus 
diminished.  While  in  Aeschylus  it  mostly,  and  in  Sophocles 
occasionally,  takes  part  in  the  action,  its  songs  could  not  but 
more  and  more  approach  the  character  of  lyrical  inlemeites; 
and  this  they  openly  assumed  when  Agatbon  began  the  practice 
of  inserting  choral  songs  (emMima)  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  action  of  the  play.  In  the  general  contrivance  of  their 
actions  it  was  only  natural  that,  as  compared  with  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  should  exhibit  an  advance  in  both 
freedom  and  ingenuity;  but  the  palm,  due  to  a  treatment  at 
once  piously  adhering  to  the  substance  of  the  ancient  legends 
and  original  in  an  effective  dramatic  treatment  of  them,  must 
be  given  to  Sophocles.  Euripides  was,  moreover,  less  skilful  in 
untying  complicated  actions  than  in  weaving  them;  hence  his 
frequent  resort*  to  the  eiq>edient  of  the^tnu cxtMcMm,  which 
Sophocles  employs  only  in  his  Utest  pUy.* 

The  other  distinctions  to  be  drawn  between  the  dramatic 
qualities  of  the  three  great  tragic  masters  must  be  mainly  based 
upon  a  critical  estimate  of  the  individual  genius  of 
^Jl*^  each.  In  the  characters  of  their  tragedies,  Aeschylus 
and  Sophodes  avoided  those  lapws  of  dignity  with 
which  from  one  point  of  view  Euripides  has  been  charged  by 
Aristophanes  and  other  critics,  but  which,  from  another,  connect 
themselves  with  his  humanity.  If  his  men  and  women  are  less 
heroic  and  statuesque,  they  are  more  like^  men  and  women. 
Aristotle  objected  to  the  later  tragedians  that,  compared  with 
the  great  masters,  they  were  deficient  ax  the  drawing  of  character 
— by  which  he  meant  the  kifty  drawing  of  lofty  character.  In 
diction,  the  transition  is  even  more  manifest  from  the 
"helmetcd  phrases  "  of  Aeschylus,  who  bad  Milton'* 
love  of  long  words  and  sonorous  proper  names,  to  the  pby  of 
Euripides'  "  smooth  and  diligent  tongue  ";  but  to  a  sustained 
style  even  he  remained  essentially  true,  and  it  was  reserved  foe 
bis  sncccssois  to  introduce  into  tragedy  the  "  low  speech  " — 1.«. 
the  conversational  langtmge— of  comedy.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  the  Euripidean  diction  seems  to  have  remained  the 
standard  of  Uter  tragedy,  the  fiowery  style  of  speech  introdueed 
by  Agathon  finding  no  permanent  favotir. 

•  One  satyr^lraraa  only  is  preserved  to  us,  the  Cjdops  of  Euripides, 
a  dramatic  version  of  the  Homeric  tale  of  the  visit  of  (Mjrnens  to 
Polyphemus.  Lycophron,  by  using  the  satyr.drania  (in  his  M«tu- 
iemus)  as  a  vehicle  of  personal  ndiculc  applied  it  to  a  purpose 
resembling  that  of  Old  Attic  Comedy. 

'Im;  Subpliat;  Ipkitenia  ra  Tauns;  BkOn;  Bana: 
Bipftlflii;  AnirtmatU.  '  -■-•■-"-- 


Fually,  Aeschylus  Is  said  to  have  made  certain  reforms  ia 
tragic  costume  of  lAich  the  object  is  self.evident— to  havs 
improved  the  mask,  and  to  have  invented  the  colhunnu  immn- 
or  buskin,  upon  which  the  actor  was  raised  to  loftier  «•■<•  la 
stature.  Euripides  was  not  afraid  of  rags  and  tatters;  »«•»•> 
but  the  sarcasms  of  Aristophanes  on  this  head  seem  '^ 
feeble  to  those  who  are  aware  that  they  would  apply  to  JCiag 
Ltar  as  well  as  to  Tdefkus. 

Periods  0/  Cresk  Comedy. — The  history  of  Creek  comedy  is 
likewise  that  of  an  essentially  Attic  growth,  althoo^  Sidh'an 
comedy  was  earlier  in  date  than  her  Attic  sister  or  descendant. 
The  former  is  represented  by  Epicfaarmus  (fl.  500),  and  by  the 
names  of  one  or  two  other  poets.  It  probably  had  a  chorus,  and, 
dealing  as  it  did  in  a  mixture  of  philosophical  discourse,  anti- 
theticid  rhetoric  and  wild  buffoonery,  necessarily  varied  in  style. 
His  comedies  were  the  eaHiest  examples  of  ibe  class  distinguished 
as  motoriae  from  the  slalariae  and  the  mixlae  by  their  greater 
freedom  and  turbulence  of  movement.  Though  in  some  respects 
Sicilian  comedy  seems  to  have  resembled  the  Middle. rathet 
than  the  Old  Attic  comedy,  its  subjects  sometimes,  like  those 
of  the  latter,  coincided  with  the  myths  of  tragedy,  of  which  they 
were  doubtless  parodies.  The  so-called  "  mimes  "  of  Sophroa 
(fl.  430)  were  dramatic  scenes  from  Sicilian  everyday  life,  in- 
tended, not  for  the  stage,  but  for  recitation,  and  classed  as 
"  male  "  and  "female  "  according  to  the  sex  of  the  characters. 

Attic  comedy  is  usually  divided  into  three  periods  or  species. 

I.  Old  comedy,  which  dated  from  the  complete  establishment 
of  democracy  by  Pericles,  though  a  comedy  directed  against 
Themistocles  is  mentioned.  The  Megarean  farcical  n,ou 
entertainments  had  long  spread  in  the  rural  districts  comiiyi 
of  Attica,  and  were  now  introduced  into  the  dty, where 
from  about  460  onwards  the  "  comus  "  became  a  matter  of 
public  concern.  Cratinus  (c.  450-423)  and  Crates  (c.  449-425) 
first  moulded  these  beginnings  into  the  forms  of  Attic  art.  The 
final  victory  of  Perides  and  the  democratic  party  may  be  reckoned 
from  the  ostracism  of  Tbucydides  (444);  and  so  eageriy  was  the 
season  of  freedom  employed  by  the  comic  poets  that  already 
four  years  afterwards  a  law — which,  however,  remained  only  a 
short  time  in  force — limited  their  licence.  Cntinus,'  an  exceed'  - 
ingly  bold  and  broad  satirist,  apparently  of  conservative 
tendendes,  was  followed  by  Eupolis  (446-after  4x5),  every  one 
of  whose  plays  appears  to  have  attacked  some  incUvidual,*  by 
Phrynichus,  Plato  and  others;  but  the  representative  of  oU 
coniedy  in  its  fullest  development  is  Aristopban^  (c.  444-c.  380), 
a  comic  poet  of  unique  and  unsurpassed  genius.  Dignified  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  chorus  (more  numerous — twenty-four  to 
twdve  or  afterwards  fifteen— though  of  a  less  costly  kind  than 
the  tragic)  of  masked  actors,  and  of  scenery  and  mh,io. 
machinery,  as  well  as  by  a  corresponding  literary  fi—~n 
elaboration  and  elegance  of  style.  Old  Attic  comedy 
neverthdcas  remained  true  both  to  its  origin  and  to  the  purpose* 
of  its  introduction  into  the  free  imperial  dty.  Its  special  season 
was  at  the  festival  of  the  Lenaea,  when  the  Athenians  could 
enjoy  the  fun  against  one  another  without  espying  strangers; 
but  it  was  also  performed  at  the  Great  Dionysia.  It  borrowed 
much  from  tragedy,  but  it  retained  the  phallic  abandonment 
of  the  old  rural  festivals,  the  licence  of  word  and  gesture,  and  the 
audadous  directness  of  personal  invective.  These  characteristics 
are  not  features  peculiar  to  Aristophanes.  He  was  twitted  by 
aomc  of  the  older  comic  poets  with  having  degenerated  from  the 
full  freedom  of  the  art  by  a  tendency  to  refinement,  and  he 
took  credit  to  himself  for  having  superseded  the  time-bonoured 
cancan  and  the  stale  practical  joking  of  his  predecessors  by  a 
nobler  kind  of  mirth.  But  in  daring,  as  he  likewise  boasted,  he 
had  no  peer;  and  the  shafts  of  his  wit,  though  dipped  in  wine- 
lees  and  at  times  feathered  from  very  obscene  fowl,  flew  at  high 
game.*  He  has  been  accused  of  seeking  to  degrade  what  hcou|^t 
to  have  recognized  as  good ' ;  and  it  has  been  shown  with  Com- 
plete success  that  he  is  not  to  be  uken  as  an  impartial  or  accunte 

*  ArekOxhi:  Pytine  (The  BoUU).  _  .,.       . 

•  Uaneat  (Oeon):  Ba^ia«  (Alabadcs):  Ifna  (CiinOn; 
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mthority  6n  AtheniiD  Ustoiy.'  Bnt  putbtn  u  be  wu,  he  wu 
•ho  a  genuine  patriot;  and  his  veiy  political  •ympathiea — 
which  were  coniervative,  lilce  thou  of  the  oomk  poets  in  geneial, 
not  only  because  it  was  the  old  iainiliet  upon  whom  the 
expense  of  the  duregia  in  the  main  devolved— 'were  such  as  have 
often  stimulated  the  most  effective  political  satire.  Of  the 
conservative  quahty  of  reverence  be  was,  however,  altogether 
devoid;  and  his  love  for  Athens  was  that  of  the  most  fiee-spoken 
of  sons.  Flexible  even  in  his  religious  notions,  he  was,  in  this 
as  in  other  respects,  ready  to  be  educated  by  his  times;  and, 
like  a  true  comic  poet,  he  could  be  witty  at  the  expense  even  of 
his  friends,  and,  it  might  almost  be  said,  of  himself.  In  wealth 
of  fancy '  and  in  beauty  of  lytic  mekidy ,  he  has  few  peers  among 
the  great  poets  of  all  times. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Old,  as  compared  with  Middle 
comedy,  is  the  parabtuis,  the  speech  in  which  the  chorus,  moving 
towards  and  facing  the  audience,  addressed  it  in  the 
^^S*'*'  name  of  the  poet,  often  abandoning  all  reference  to  the 
action  of  the  play.  The  loss  of  the  panbasit  was 
Involved  in  the  loss  of  the  chorus,  of  which  comedy  was  deprived 
in  consequence  of  the  general  reduction  of  expenditure  upon  the 
comic  drama,  culminating  in  the  law  of  the  personally  aggrieved 
dithyrambic  poet  Cinesias  (396).'  But  with  the  downfall  of  the 
independence  of  Athenian  puUic  life,  the  ground  had  been  cut 
from  under  the  feet  of  its  meat  characteristic  representative. 
Already  in  414,  in  the'aoxious  time  after  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  the  law  of  Syracoshis  had  ptx>hibited  the  comic 
poets  from  making  direct  reference  to  current  events;  but  the 
Birds  had  taken  their  flight  above  the  range  of  dl  regulations. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  dty  (405)  was  preceded  by  the  temporary 
overthrow  of  the  democracy  (411),  and  wis  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  an  oligarchical  "  tjrtaimy "  under  Spartan 
protection;  and,  when  liberty  was  restored  (404),  the  dtixena 
for  a  time  addressed  themselves  to  their  new  life  So  a  soberer 
spirit,  and  continued  (or  passed)  the  hwpnhibiting  the  introduc- 
tion by  name  of  any  individual  as  one  of  the  personages  of  a  play. 
The  change  to  which  comedy  hgd  to  accommodate  itself  was  one 
which  cannot  be  defined  by  precise  dates,  yet  it  was  not  the  less 
'  inevitable  in  its  progress  and  results.  Comedy,  In  her  struggle 
ibr  existence,  now  chiefly  devoted  herself  to  literary  and  social 
themes,  such  as  the  criticism  of  tragic  poets,*  and  the  literary 
craze  of  women's  rights,*  and  the  transition  to  Middle  comedy 
accomplished  itself.  Of  the  later  plays  of  Aristophanes,  three* 
are  without  a  parabasis,  and  in  the  last  of  those  preserved  to  us 
which  properly  belongs  to  Middle  comedy*  the  chorus  is  quite 
insignificant. 

IL  Uiddle  crmedy,  whose  period  extends  over  the  remaining 
years  of  Athenian  freedoin  <from  about  400  to  338),  thus  differed 
^^^  in  substance  as  well  as  in  form  from  its  predecessor.  It 

is  represented  by  the  names  of  thirty.«ven  writers 
(more  than  double  the  nnmber  of  poets  atttibuted  to 
Old  comedy),  among  whom  Eubulus,  Antiphanes  and 
Alexis  are  stated  to  have  been  pre-eminently  fertile  and  snceessfuL 
It  was  a  comedy  of  manners  as  well  as  character,  although  its 
T**'""'*  of  particular  classes  of  men  tended  to  the  creation  of 
ttimding  types,  such  as  soldiers,  parasites,  courtesans,  levellen, 
and — a  favourite  figure  already  drawn  by  Aristophanes'  — the 
■elf-conceited  cook.  In  style  it  necessarily  hicUned  to  become 
more  easy  and  conversational  and  to  substitute  insinuation  for 
invective;  while  in  that  bcanch  which  was  devoted  to  the  parody- 
ing of  tragic  myths  its  purpose  may  have  been  to  critidse,  but 
its  effect  must  have  been  to  degrade.  This  species  of  the  comic 
art  had  found  favour  at  Athens  abeady  before  the  dote  of  the 
great  dvil  war;  its  inventor  was  the  Thasian  Hegemon,  whose 
eitanltmadiia  was  amusing  the  Athenians  oo  the  day  when  the 
news  arrived  of  the  Sidliao  disaster. 

*  Birds. 
'  Strattis,  7>t  Oarieiie  (againit  Cneiias). 

*  Artstoplianu,  Frots;  Phrynichus,  Mtuaei  TntntL 

*  AristophaoM,  EteUsiansat. 
'  rau:  TMsmapketioMmsae:  Plultu  It. 
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ni.  Ntm  €»mth,  whkh  b  dated  from  the  esublishmeat  at 
the  Macedonian  supremacy  (338),  is  merely  a  further  devekpmcDt 
of  Middle,  from  which  indeed  it  was  not  distinguished 
till  the  time  of  Hadrian.  If  its  favourite  types  were 
more  numerous,  induding  the  captain  (of  mercenaries) 
— the  original  of  a  kmg  line  of  comic  favourites — the  cunning 
slave,  &c,  they  were  probably  also  more  coaventionaL  New 
comedy  appears  to  have  first  constituted  love  intrigues  the  main 
subject  of  dramatic  actions.  The  most  famous  of  the  sixty-four 
writers  said  to  have  belonged  to  this  period  of  comedy  were 
Pbileiiion  (fl.  from  330),  Menander  (342-3>9)  and  his  contem- 
porary Diphihis.  Of  these  authors  we  know  something 
from  fragments,  but  more  from  their  Latin  adapten  ^^^^ 
Plautus  and  Terence.  As  comedians  of  character,  tmtm 
they  were  limited  by  a  range  of  types  which  left  little 
room  for  originality  of  treatment;  in  the  construction  of  thdr 
plots  they  were  skilful  rather  than  varied.  In  style,  as  well  as 
to  some  extent  in  coostiuction,  Menander  seems  to  have  taken 
Eurq>ides  as  his  model,  infusbig  into  his  comedy  an  element  of 
moral  and  sentimental  lefiection,  which  refined  if  it  did  not 
enliven  it. 

New  comedy,  and  with  it  Greek  comedy  proper,  is  regarded  as 
having  come  to  an  end  with  Posidippus  (fl.  c.  liid).  Other 
comic  writers  of  a  later  date  are,  however,  mentioned, 
among  them  Rhinthon  of  Tarcntnm  (fl.  c  300),  whose 
mixed  compositions  have  been  called  by  various  names, 
among  than  by  that  of  "  phlyacognphies  "  (from  pUyax,  idle 
chatter).  He  was  succeeded  by  Sopaler,  Sotades  and  others; 
bnt  the  dramatic  element  in  these  often  obscene,  but  not  perhaps 
altogether  frivolous,  travesties  is  not  always  dearly  ascertainable. 
It  is  certain  that  Greek  comedy  gradually  ceased  to  be  pro- 
ductive; and  thou^  even  hi  its  original  form  it  long  continued 
to  be  acted  in  imperial  Rome,  these  are  phases  of  its  history 
which  may  here  be  passed  by. 

The  religious  origin  of  the  Attic  drama  impresses  itsdf  upon 
all  its  most  peculiar  features.  Theatrical  performances  were 
hdd  at  Athens  only  at  fixed  seasons  in  the  early  part  j,.,,  „,  ^ 
of  the  year — at  the  Bacchic  festivals  of  the  countiy  n^tan 
Dionysia  (vintage),  the  Lenaea  (wine-press),  probably  wfih  tt 
attheAnthesteria,aDdaboveall,attheOreatDionysia,  ^^ 
or  the  Dionysia  far  exedUmce,  at  the  end  of  March 
and  beginning  of  April,  when  in  her  most  glorious  age  Athens 
was  crowded  with  visiton  from  the  ishmds  and  dties  cf  her 
federal  empire.  As  a  part  of  rdigbus  worship,  the  lierformances 
took  place  in  a  sacred  kicality — the  Laiaeum  on  the  south- 
eastern dedivity  of  the  Acnpolis,  where  the  fint  wine-press 
ilentt)  was  said  to  have  been  set  up,  and  where  now  an  altar  of 
Bacchus  (tkymde)  formed  the  centre  of  the  theatre.  For  the 
same  reason  the  ahibitkws  claimed  the  attendance  of  the  whole 
population,  and  room  was  therefore  provided  on  a  grand  scalr— 
according  to  the  PhOonic  Socrates,  for  "more  than  30,000" 
spectators  (see  Tezatsx).  The  performances  lasted  all  day, 
or  were  at  least,  in  accordance  with  thdr  festive  character, 
extended  to  as  great  a  length  as  possible.  To  thdr  religious 
origbi'is  likewise  to  be  atttibuted  the  fact  that  they  were  treiied 
as  a  matter  o(  state  concecn.  The  expenses  of  the  chorus,  which 
in  theory  represented  the  people  at  large,  were  defrayed  on  behalf 
of  the  state  by  the  Klurtia  (public  services)  of  wealthy  citizens, 
chosen  in  turn  by  the  tribes  to  be  ckorop  (leaders,  i.e.  providen 
of  the  chorus),  the  duty  of  training  bdng,  of  course,  deputed  by 
them  to  professional  persons  (ciornf  tioMoyO-  Publidy  appointed 
and  sworn  judges  dedded  between  the  merits  oC  the  dtana* 
produced  in  competition  with  one  another;  the  successful  poet. 
performen  and  choragus  were  crowned  with  ivy,  and  the  last- 
named  was  allowed  at  his  own  expense  to  consecrate  a  tripod 
In  memoiy  of  his  victoiy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sacred 
Bacchic  enclofUR.  Suchamonument— one  of  the  most  graceful 
relics  of  ancient  Athena— still  stands  In  the  place  where  It  was 
erected,  and  recalls  to  posterity  the  victory  of  Lysicntcs, 
achieved  in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Alexander  on  the  Granicus. 
The  dramatic  exhibitions  being  a  matter  of  religion  and  state, 
the  entrance  moocy  {fksvriaim),  which  bsd  been  .introduced  to 
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pnvtnt  overcnnnling,  wu  bom  the  time  of  Perides  provided  out 
of  the  public  tieasuiy.  The  whole  populatioa  hjul  a  ri|ht  to  its 
Bacchic  Iwliday;  ndtlier  women,  not  boyi,  not  liivc*  were 
exchided  from  tbeatiicil  spectacles  at  Athens. 

The  leligious  diatacter  of  dramatic  perfonnances  at  Atliens, 
and  tlw  dtcumstances  under  which  they  accordingly  took  place, 

liiiewise  determined  their  externals  of  costume  and 
2J^"*  scenery.  The  actor's  dress  was  originally  the  festive 
atnmr-     O'oayti^n  attire,  of  which  it  always  retained  the  gay 

and  variegated  hues.  The  use  of  the  mask,  sur- 
mounted, liigh  over  the  foiehead,  .by  an  ample  wig,  was  due  to 
the  actot's  appearing  in  the  open  air  and  at  a  distance  from  moat 
of  the  spectators;  the  several  q)ecies  of  mask  were  elaborated 
with  great  care,  and  adapted  to  the  diSeient  types  of  theatrical 
character.  The  cothurnus,  or  thick-soled  boot,  which  further 
raised  the  height  of  the  tragic  actor  (while  the  comedian  wore 
a  thin-soled  boot),  was  likewise  a  relic  of  Bacchic  costume. 
The  scenery  was,  in  the  simplicity  of  its  original  conception, 
suited  to  open-air  perfonnances;  but  in  course  of  time  the  art 
of  scene-painting  came  to  be  highly  cultivated,  and  movable 
scenes  were  contrived,  together,  with  machinery  of  the  ambitious 
kind  required  by  the  Attic  drama,  whether  for  bringing  gods 
down  from  heaven,  or  for  raising  mortals  aloft. 

On  a  stage  and  among  surroundings  thus  conventional,  it 
might  seem  as  if  little  scope  could  have  been  left  for  the  actor's 
^^^       art.    But,  though  the  demands  made  upon  the  Attic 

actor  differed  in  kind  even  from  those  loade  upon  his 
Roman  successor,  and  still  more  from  those  which  the  histrionic 
art  has  to  meet  in  modem  times,  they  were  not  the  leas  rigorous. 
Mask  and  buskin  might  increase  his  statute,  and  the  former  might 
at  once  lend  the  appropriate  expression  to  his  appearance  and 
the  necessary  resonance  to  his  voice.  But  in  declamation, 
dialogue  and  lyric  passage,  in  gesticulation  and  movement, 
he  had  to  avoid  the  least  violation  of  the  general  harmony  of  the 
performance.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  refinements  of  by-play 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been  impossible  on  the 
Attic  stage;  the  gesticulation  must  have  been  broad  and 
massive;  the  movement  slow,  and  the  grouping  hard,  in  tragedy; 
and  the  weighty  sameness  of  the  recitation  must  have  had  an 
effect  even  more  solemn  and  less  varied  than  the  half-chant 
which  still  lingers  on  the  modem,  stage.  Not  more  than  three 
actors,  as  has  been  seen,  appeared  in  any  Attic  tragedy.  The 
actors  were  provided  by  the  poet;  perhaps  the  performer  of 
the  first  parts  {prolaionisl)  was  paid  by  the  state.  It  was  again 
A  result  of  the  religious  origin  of  Attic  dramatic  performances 
and  of  the  public  importance  attached  to  them,  that  the  actor's 
profession  was  held  in  high  esteem.  These  artists  wete  as  a 
matter  of  course  free  Athenian  citizens,  often  the  dramatists 
themselves,  and  at  times  were  employed  in  other  branches  of 
the  public  service.  In  later  days,  when  tragedy  had  migrated  tq 
Alexandria,  and  when  theatrical  entertainments  had  spread  over 
all  the  Hellenic  world,  the  art  of  acting  seems  to  have  reached- 
an  unprecedented  height,  and  to  have  taken  an  extraordinary 
hold  of  the  public  mind.  Synods,  or  companies,  of  Dionysian 
artists  abounded,  who  were  in  possession  of  various  privileges, 
and  in  one  instance  at  least  (at  Fcrgamum)  of  rich  endowments. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  Ionic  company,  established 
first  in  Tens,  and  afterwards  in  Lebedos,  near  Colophon,  whhdi  is 
said  to  have  lasted  longer  than  many  a  famous  state.  We  like- 
vise  hear  of  strollingcompanies  performing  m  fartibus.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  vitality  of  some  of  the  masteti^eces  of 
the  Greek  drama  is  without  a  parallel  in  theatrical  history;  while 
Creek  actors  were  tmdoubtedly  among  the  principal  and  most 
effective  agents  of  the  spread  of  literary  culture  through  a  great 
part  of  the  known  world: 

The  theory  and  technical  system  of  the  drama  exercised  the 
critical  powers  both  of  dramatists,  such  as  Sophocles,  and  of  the 
wtuttfm  greatest  among  Creek  [Ailasopheis.  If  Plato  touched 
itottMrr  the  subject  incidentally,  Aristotle  has  in  his  Podia 
*"*»  (after  334)  included  an  exposition  of  it, which,  mutilated 
'""'•  as  it  is,  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  later  systematic  in- 
quiries.  The  specialitict  of  Creek  tragic  diamatutgy  refer  abov« 

vin» 


all  to  the  chorus;  Its  general  laws  arc  those  of  the  regukr  drama 
of  all  times.  The  theories  of  Aristotle  and  other  earlier  writen 
were  elaborated  by  the  Alexandrians,  many  of  whom  doubtlcst 
combined  example  with  precept;  they  also  devoted  themselves 
to  commentaries  on  the  old  masters,  such  as  those  in  which 
Didymus  (c  30  B.a)  abundantly  excelled,  and  collected  a  vast 
amount  of  learning  on  dramatic  composition  ii\  general,  which 
was  doomed  to  perish,  with  so  many  other  treasures,  in  the  flames 
kindled  by  religious  fsnatidsm. 

8.  Roman  Dkaka 

In  its  most  pmductive  age,  as  well  as  In  the  times  of  its  decline 
and  decay,  the  Roman  drama  exhibits  the  continued  coexistence 
of  native  forms  by  the  side  of  those  Imported  from  Creece— 
either  kind  being  necessarily  often  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  other.  Italy  (with  Sicily)  has  ever  been  the  native  land  of 
acting  and  of  scenic  representation;  and,  though  Roman 
dramatic  literature  at  its  height  is  but  a  faint  reflex  of  Greek 
examples,  there  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  Roman  literary  art 
more  congenial  than  this  to  the  soil  whence  it  sprang. 

Quick  observation  and  apt  improvisation  have  always  been 
distinctive  features  in  the  Italian  character.  Thus  in  the  rural 
festivities  of  Italy  there  developed  from  a  very  eariy 
period  in  lively  intermixture  the  elemcnu  of  the  ^"J^^jl 
dance,  of  jooiiar  and  abusive  succession  of  song,  i„^^ 
speech  and  dialogue,  and  of  an  assumption  of  character 
such  as  may  be  witnessed  in  any  ordinary  dialogue  carried  on 
by  southern  Italians  at  the  present  day.  Not  leas  indigenous 
was  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  music  of  the  flute 
(iMa).  The  occasions  of  these  half  obligatory,  half  impromptu 
festivities  were  religious  celebrations,  public  or  private — among 
the  latter  more  especially  Weddings,  which  have  in  all  ages  been 
ptovocadve  of  demonstrative  mirth.  The  so-called  Fauimin* 
verses  (from  Fescennium  in  southern  Etruria,  and  very  possibly 
connected  with  Jasdnum'^phattos),  which  were  afterwards  con- 
fined to  weddings,  and  ultimately  suggested  an  elaborate  species 
of  artistic  poetry,  never  merged  into  actual  dramatic  perform- 
ances. In  the  taturac,  on  the  other  hand — a  name  s,,_, 
originally  suggested  by  the  goatskins  of  the  shepherds,  . 
but  from  primitive  times  connected  with  the  "  fulness  "  of  both 
performers  and  performance — there  seems  from  the  first  to  have 
been  a  dramatic  element;  they  were  probably  comic  songs  or 
stories  recited  with  gesticulation  and  the  invariable  flute  ac- 
companiment. Introduced  into  the  city,  these  entertainments 
received  a  new  impulse  from  the  performances  of  the  Etruscan 
players  (ludiona)  who  had  been  brought  into  Rome  when  scenic 
games  ('wf i  scaiki)  were  introduced  there  in  364  B.c  for  purposes 
of  religious  propitiation.  These  {h)islriona,  as  they  ^^^toM. 
were  called  at  Rome  (iitrt  had  been  their  native  name), 
who  have  had' the  privilege  of  transmitting  their  appellation  to 
the  entire  Hslrionic  art  and  its  profesiois,  were  at  first  onlji 
dancers  and  pantomimists  in  a  city  where  their  speech  was  exotic. 
But  their  performances  encouraged  and  developed  those  of  other 
players  and  mountebanks,  so  that  after  the  establishment  of  the 
regular  drama  at  Rome  on  the  Greek  model,  the  vUurat  came  to 
be  performed  as  farcical  after-pieces  (txadiaj,  until  they  gave 
way  to  other  spedes.  Among  these  the  mimi  wete  at  Rome 
probably  coeval  in  their  beghmings  with  the  stage  _^. 
itself,  where  those  who  performed  them  were  after- 
wards known  under  the  same  name,  possibly  in  the  place  of  an 
older  g4>peUatian  {ftanipedts,  bare-footed,  representatives  o( 
slaves  and  humble  folk).  These  loose  farces,  after  being  probably 
at  first  performed  independently,  were  then  played  as  after- 
pieces, till  in  the  imperial  period,  when  they  reasserted  their 
predominance,  they  were  again  produced  independently.  At 
the  close  of  the  republican  period  the  mtmut  found  its  way  into 
literature,  through  D.  lAboius,  C.  Matius  and  Publilios  Syrus, 
and  was  assimilated  in  both  form  and  subjects  to  other  varieties 
of  the  comic  drama— preserving,  however,  as  its  distinctive 
feature,  a  preponderance  of  the  mimic  or  gesticulatoiy  element. 
Together  with  the  panlomimus  (see  below)  the  mimiu  continued 
to  prevail  in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  having  transferred  it* 
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ongiul  gfoaucn  to  iti  tteaunent  of  mythological  mbjccts, 
with  which  it  dolt  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  a  "  lubrique 
and  adulterate  age."  As  a  matter  of  couiae,  the  mimtu  freely 
borrowed  from  other  species,  among  which,  so  far  as  they  were 
j^it— .    of  native  Italian  origin,  Ibt  AUUant  fabki  (from  Atella 

in  Campania)  call  for  special  mention-  Very  probably 
of  Oscaa  origin,  they  began  with  delineations  of  the  life  of  small 
towns,  in  which  dramatic  and  other  satire  has  never  ceased  to 
find  a  favourite  subject.  The  principal  personages  in  these  living 
sketches  gradually  assumed  a  fixed  and  conventional  character, 
which  they  retained  even  when,  after  the  final  overthrow  of 
Campanian  independence  (no),  the  AUUamu  had  been  trans- 
planted to  Rome.  Here  the  heavy  father  or  husband  (papput), 
the  ass-cared  glutton  (maccus),  the  full-checlud,  voracious 
chatterbox  (Jnuca),  and  the  wily  sharper  (danenua)  became 
accepted  comic  types,  and,  with  others  of  a  smiliar  kind,  were 
banded  down,  to  reappear  in  the  modem  Italian  drama.  In 
these  characters  lay  the  essence  of  the  AltUanat:  their  plots 
were  extremely  simple;  the  dialogue  (perhaps  interspersed  with 
songs  in  the  Satumian  metre)  was  left  to  the  performers  to 
improvise.  In  course  of  time  these  pUys  assumed  a  literary 
form,  being  elaborated  as  after-pieces  by  Lucius  Pomponius  of 
Bononia,  Novius  and  other  authors;  but  under  the  Empire 
they  were  gradually  absorbed  in  the  pantomimes. 

The  regular,  as  distinct  from  the  popular,  Roman  drama, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  of  foreign  (>'.«.  Greek)  origin;    and  its 
,  ^     early  history,  at  all  events,  attaches  itself  to  more  or 
r  less  fixed  dates.    It  begins  with  the  year  240  B.C., 

when  at  the  Ivdi  Romani,  held  with  unusual  splendour 

after  the  first  Punic  War,  its  victorious  conclusion 
was,  in  accordance  with  Macedonian  precedent,  celebrated  by 
the  first  production  of  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy  on  the  Roman 
stage,  'rhe  author  of  both,  who  appeared  in  person  as  an  actor, 
was  Livius  Andronicus  (6.  378  or  earlier),  a  native  of  the  Greek 
city  of  Tarentum,  where  the  Dionysiac  festivals  enjoyed  high 
popularity.  His  models  were,  in  tragedy,  the  later  Greek 
tragedians  and  their  revisions  of  the  three  great  Attic  masters; 
in  comedy,  we  may  feel  sure,  Menander  and  his  school.  Greek 
examples  continued  to  dominate  the  regular  Roman  drama 
during  the  whole  of  its  course,  even  when  it  resorted  to  native 
themes. 

The  mahi  features  of  Roman  tragedy  admit  of  no  doubt, 
although  our  conclusions  respecting  its  earlier  progress  are  only 
__  ^  derived  from  analogy,  from  scattered  notices,  especially 

JUJU**  of  the  titles  of  plays,  and  from  such  fragments— mostly 
u^ity.      very  brief— as  have  come  down  to  us.    Of  the  known 

titles  of  the  tragedies  of  Livius  Andronicus,  six  belong 
to  the  Trojan  cycle,  and  this  preference  consistently  maintained 
itself  among  the  tragedians  of  the  "  Tkojugenae ";  next  in 
popularity  seem  to  have  been  the  myths  of  the  house  of  Tantalus, 
of  the  Pdopidae  and  of  the  Argonauts.  The  distinctions  drawn 
by  later  Roman  writera  between  the  styles  of  the  tragic  poets 
of  the  republican  period  must  in  general  be  taken  on  tnist.  The 
Campanian  Cn.  Naevius  (fl.  from  136)  wrote  comedies  as  well  as 
tragedies,  so  that  the  rigorous  separation  observed  among  the 
Greeks  In  the  cultivation  of  the  two  dramatic  species  was  at  first 
neglected  at  Rome.  His  realistic  tendency,  displayed  in  that 
fondness  for  political  allusions  which  brought  upon  him  the 
vengeance  of  a  noble  family  (the  Metelli)  incapable  of  under- 
standing  a  joke  of  this  description,  might  perhaps  under  more 
favourable  circumstances  have  led  him  more  fully  to  develop  a 
ff„„„i  new  'rape  spedes  invented  by  him.    But  the  falmh 

pratUxta  or  pratttiUtIa  (from  the  purple-bordered 
robe  worn  by  higher  magistrates)  was  not  destined  to  became 
the  means  of  emancipating  the  Roman  serious  drama  from  the 
control  of  Credi  examples.  In  design,  it  was  national  tragedy 
on  historic  subjects  of  patriotic  interest— which  the  Creeks  had 
treated  only  in  IsoUted  instances;  and  one  might  at  first  sight 
marvel  why,  after  Naevius  and  bis  successors  had  produced 
skilful  examples  of  the  species,  it  should  have  failed  to  over- 
shadow and  outlast  in  popularity,  a  tragedy  telling  the  oft-told 
iotcign  tales  of  Thebes  and  Mycenae,  or  even  the  psrado-ancestral 
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story  of  Troy  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  to  how  great  an 
extent  so-called  early  Roman  history  consisted  of  the  tradition* 
of  the  gcnles,  and  bow  little  the  party-lifeof  later  republican  Rome 
lent  itself  to  a  dramatic  treatment  likely  to  be  acceptable  both 
to  the  nobility  and  to  the  multitude.  As  for  the  emperors,  the 
last  licence  they  would  have  permitted  to  the  theatre  was  a  bee 
popularttcatmentofthenationalhistory;  if  Augustus  prohibited 
the  publication  of  a  tragedy  by  bis  adoptive  father  on  the  subject 
of  Otdiput,  it  was  improbable  that  he  or  his  successors  should 
have  sanctioned  the  performance  of  plays  dealing  with  the 
earthly  fortunes  of  Divus  Julius  himself,  or  with  (he  story  <A 
Marius,  or  that  of  the  Gracchi,  or  any  of  the  other  tragic  themes 
of  later  republican  or  imperial  history.  The  historic  drama  at 
Rome  thus  had  no  opportunity  for  a  vigorous  life,  even  could 
tragedy  have  severed  its  main  course  from  the  Greek  literature 
of  which  it  has  been  well  called  a  "  free-hand  copy  "  The 
practextae  of  which  we  know  chiefly  treat — possibly  here  and 
there  helped  to  form' — legends  of  a  hoary  antiquity,  or  celebrate 
battles  chronicled  in  family  or  pubh'c  records';  and  in  the  end 
the  species  died  a  natural  death.' 

Q.  Ennius  (>39-i68),  the  favourite  poet  of  the  great  families, 
was  qualified  by  his  Tarentine  education,  which  taught  the  Olcan 
youth  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Latin  tongue  (so  that 
he  boasted  "  three  souls  "),  to  become  the  literary  SJJl 
exponent  of  the  Hellenizing  tendencies  of  his  age  of  wmintmw 
Roman  sooety.  Nearly  half  of  the  extant  names  of 
his  tragedies  belong  to  the  Ttojan  cycle^  and  Euripides  was 
clearly  his  favourite  source  and  modeL  il.  Pacuvius  (b.  c.  ssp), 
like  Ennius  subject  from  his  youth  up  to  the  influences  of  Greek 
civilization,  and  the  firat  Roman  dramatist  who  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  tragic  drama,  was  the  least  fertile  of  the  chid 
Roman  tragedians,  but  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  indisput- 
ably superior  to  Eimius.  He  again  was  generally  (though  not 
uniformly)  held  to  have  been  surpassed  by  L.  Accius  (b.  170),  a 
learned  scholar  and  prolific  dramatist,  of  whose  plays  50  title* 
and  a  very  large  number  of  fragments  have  btea  preserved. 
The  plays  of  the  last-named  three  poets  maintained  themselves 
on  the  stage  till  the  dose  of  the  republic,  and  Accius  was  quoted 
by  the  emperor  Tiberius.'  Of  the  other  tragic  writen  of  the 
republic  several  were  tfiMtetift— such  as  the  great  orator  and 
eminent  politician  C.  Julius  Strabo,  the  cultivated  officer 
Q.  Tullius  Cicero,  who  made  an  attempt,  disapproved  by  his 
fliustrious  brother,  to  introduce  the  satyr-drama  into  the  Roman 
theatre;  L.  Cornelius  Balbus,  a  Caesarean  partisan;  and  finally 
C.  Julius  Caesar  himself. 

Tragedy  continued  to  be  cultivated  under  the  earlier  emperors, 
and  one  author,  the  famous  and  ill-fated  L.  Annaeus  Seneca 
(4  B.C.-AJ).  65),  left  behind  him  a  series  of  works 
which  were  to  exercise  a  paramount  influence  upon  the 
beginnings  of  modem  tragedy.  In  accordance  with  the  character 
of  their  author's  prose-work,  they  exhibit  a  strong  predominance 
of  the  rhetorical  element,  and  an  artificiality  of  style  far  removed 
from  that  of  the  poets  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  from  whom 
Seneca  derived  his  themes.  Yet  he  is  hiteresting,  not  only  by 
these  devices  and  by  a  "  sensational "  choice  of  themes,  but  also 
by  a  quickness  of  treatment  which  we  may  call  "  modem,"  a 
quality  not  easily  resisted  in  a  dramatist  The  metrification  of 
his  plays  is  very  strict,  and  they  were  doubtless  bitended  for 
recitation,  iriiether  or  not  also  designed  for  the  stage.  A  few 
tragic  poets  are  mentioned  after  Seneca,  till  about  the  tdgn  o( 
Domitian  (81-96)  the  list  comes  to  an  end.  The  dose  of  Roman 
tragic  literature  is  obscurer  than  its  beginning;  and,  while  there 
are  traces  of  tragic  performances  at  Rome  as  late  as  even  the 
6th  century,  we  ate  ignorant  how  long  the  works  of  the  oM 

'Naevius,  Lupus  (Tie  ffW/);  Kcmiiia:  Ennius,  Satinai  (714 
Sabine  Women);  Accius,  Bnttut, 

■  Naevius,  C/aiiiif mm  (JiftiKcUiu?) ;  Ennius,  Amktada;  Pacuvius, 
Paultis:  Accius.  Artieadat  iDecius}). 

'  Balhus's  Il/T  ( Tl:t  Misiim).  an  isolated  play  on  an  episode  of  the 
Phan^ilian  c^impai^ii-  Mems  to  have  been  composed  for  the  mcfc 
private  delectation  of  its  author  and  hero.  Odofia,  a  late  pntttttt 
ascribed  to  Seneca,  was  certainly  not  written  by  him. 

*^'  Odcrint  dum  metuant  "  (,4treiu). 
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outen  of  RoDuui  tragedy   mtlnttbied  themselves  on  the 
stage. 

It  would  obviously  be  an  emir  to  draw  from  the  plays  of 
Seneca  condusions  as  to  the  method  and  style  of  the  earlier 
ct^teiK^  writers.  In  general,  however,  no  important  changes 
HUaai  seem  to  have  occurred  in  the  progress  of  Roman  tragic 
**"V  composition.  The  later  Greek  plays  remained,  so  far 
*■"""*"  as  can  be  gathered,  the  models  in  treatment;  and, 
inasmuch  as  at  Rome  the  several  plays  were  performed  singly, 
there  was  every  inducement  to  make  their  action  as  full  and 
complicated  as  possible.  The  dlalogue.«cenes  Idaertia)  a[q>ear 
to  have  been  largely  interspersed  with  musical  passages  (eantica) ; 
but  the  effect  of  the  latter  must  liave  suffered  from  the  barbarous 
custom  of  having  the  songs  sung  by  a  boy,  placed  in  front  of  the 
flute-player  (cantm),  while  the  actor  accompanied  them  with 
gesticulations.  The  chorus  (unlike  the  Greek)  stood  art  the  stage 
itself  and  seems  occasionally  at  least  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
kction.  But  the  whole  of  the  musical  element  can  hardly  have 
attained  to  so  full  a  development  as  among  the  Greeks.  The 
divisions  of  the  action  appear  at  first  to  have  been  three;  froni 
tile  addition  of  prologue  and  epilogue  may  have  arisen  the 
invention  (probably  due  in  tragedy  to  Varro)  of  the  fixed  number 
of  five  acts.  In  style,  such  influence  as  the  genius  of  Roman 
literature  could  exercise  must  have  been  in  the  direction  of  the 
riietorical  and  the  pathetic;  a  superfluity  of  energy  on  the  one 
liand,  and  a  defect  of  poetic  richness  on  the  other,  can  hardly  have 
hned  to  characterize  these,  as  they  did  all  the  other  productions 
of  early  Roman  poetry. 

In  Roman  comedy  two  different  Itinds^-respectively  called 
fttUiala  and  tojuJa  from  well-known  names  of  dress — were  dis- 
^^^  tinguished,— the  former  treating  Greek  subjects  and 
JIJJJjJJJ  imitating  Greek  originals,  the  latter  professing  a  native 
nimi<i  character.  The  pahiata  sought  its  originals  especially 
in  New  Attic  comedy;  and  its  authors,  as  they 
advanced  in  refinement  of  style,  became  more  and  more  de- 
pendent upon  their  models,  and  unwilling  to  gratify  the  coarser 
p.jw.  tastes  of  the  public  by  local  allusions  or  gross  season- 
ings. But  that  kind  of  comedy  which  shrinks  from 
tlw  rude  breath  of  popular  applause  usually  has  in  tlie  end  to 
give  way  to  less  squeamish  rivals;  and  thus,  after  the  spedes 
had  been  cultivated  for  about  a  century  (c.  950-150  B.C.), ^tftoAM 
ceased  to  be  composed  except  for  the  amusement  of  select  circles, 
tbou^  the  works  of  the  most  successful  authors,  Plautus  and 
Terence,  kept  the  stage  even  after  the  establishment  of  the 
empire.  Among  the  earlier  writers  of  paUialae  were  the  tragic 
poets  Andronicus,  Naevius  and  Ennius,  but  they  were  alike 
ai__  surpassed  by  T  Macdus  Plautus  (254-184),  nearly  all 
of  whose  comedies  esteemed  genuine  by  Varro — not 
less  than  20  in  number — have  been  preserved,  though  twelve  of 
them  were  not  known  to  the  modem  world  before  r439.  He 
was  exclusively  a  comic  poet,  and,  though  he  borrowed  his  plots 
from  the  Greeks — from  Diphilus  and  Philemon  apparently  in 
preference  to  the  more  refined  Menander — there  was  in  him  a 
genuinely  national  as  well  as  a  genuinely  popular  element. 
Of  the  extent  of  his  originality  it  is  impossible  to  judge;  probably 
it  lirs  in  his  elaboration  of  types  of  character  and  the  comic  turns 
of  his  dialogue  rather  than  in  his  plots.  Modem  comedy  is 
indebted  to  him  in  all  these  points;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  fact,  as  well  as  of  the  attention  his  text  has  for  linguistic 
reasons  received  from  scholarship  both  ancient  and  modem, 
his  merits  have  met  with  quite  Iheir  full  share  of  recognition. 
Caedlius  Statius  (an  Insubrian  brrmght  to  Rome  as  a  captive 
c.  soo)  stands  midway  between  Plautus  and  Terence,  but  no 
y,,^,^  plays  of  his  remain.  P  Terenlius  Aler  (f.  185-159) 
was,  as  his  cognomen  implies,  a  native  of  Carthage,  of 
whose  conqueror  he  enjoyed  the  patronage.  His  six  extant 
comedies  seem  to  be  tolerably  close  renderings  of  their  Creek 
originals,  nearly  all  of  which  were  plays  of  Menander.  It  was 
the  good  fortune  of  the  works  of  Terence  to  be  preserved  in  an 
exceptionally  large  number  of  MSS.  in  the  monastic  libraries 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  thus  (as  will  be  seen)  to  become  a  main 
Bok  between  the  ancient  and  the  Christian  drama.    As  a 


dramatist  he  Is  distinguished  "by  correctness  of  style  rather  thaa 
by  variety  in  his  plots  or  vivacity  in  his  characters;  his  chiei 
merit — and  at  the  same  time  the  quality  which  has  rendered  him 
so  suitable  for  modem  imitation — is  to  be  sought  in  the  polite 
ease  of  his  dialogue.  In  general,  themain  features  of  the  ^olftatae, 
which  were  divided  into  five  acts,  are  those  of  the  New  Comedy 
of  Athens,  like  which  they  had  no  chorus;  for  purposes  of 
rrplsnation  from  author  to  audience  the  prologue  sufficed; 
the  Roman  versions  were  probably  terser  than  their  originals, 
which  they  often  altered  by  the  process  called  (miomiiutioii. 

The  ItgalM,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  included  all 
Roman  plays  of  native  origin — among  the  rest,  the  pratUzUu, 
in  contiadbtinction  to  which  and  to  the  transient  r—t.. 
species  of  the  trabtatat  (from  th^  dress  of  the  km'ghts) 
the  comedies  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  lower  classes  were 
afterwards  called  labenuriat  (from  Idienta;  a  shop),  a  name 
suited  by  some  of  their  extant  titles,'  while  others  point  to 
the  treatment  of  provincial  scenes.'  The  lotolo,  which  was 
necessarily  more  realistic  than  the  paUiata,  and  doubtless  fresher 
as  well  as  coarser  in  tone,  flourished  in  Roman  literature  between 
170  and  80  B.C.  In  this  species  Titinius,  all  whose  plays  bear 
Latin  titles  and  were  labemariae,  was  succeeded  by  the  more 
refined  L.  Afranius,  who,- though  still  cboosing  natural  subjects, 
seems  to  have  treated  them  in  the  spirit  of  Menander.  His 
plays  continued  to  be  performed  under  the  empire,  tlioagh  with 
an  admixture  of  elements  derived  from  that  lower  species,  the 
pantomime,  to  which  they  also  were  in  the  end  to  succumb. 
The  Romans  likewise  adopted  the  buriesque  kind  of  comedy 
called  from  its  inventor  JtJuntJumica,  and  by  other  names  (see 
above).  But  with  them,  the  general  course  of  the  drama,  which 
with  the  Greeks  lost  itself  in  the  sand,  could  not  fail  to  be  merged 
into  the  flood. 

The  end  of  Roman  dramatic  literature  was  dilettantism  and 
criticism;  the  end  of  the  Roman  drama  was  spectacle  and 
show,  builoonery  and  sensual  alhirement.  It  was  for  _ 
this  that  the  theatre  had  passed  through  all  its  early 
troubles,  when  the  politick  puritanism  of  the  old 
school  had  upheld  the  martial  games  of  the  drcus 
against  the  enervating  influence  of  the  stage.  In  those  days  the 
guardians  of  Roman  virtue  had  sought  to  diminish  the  attractions 
of  the  theatre  by  insisting  upon  its  remaining  as  uncomfortable 
as  passible;  but  as  was  usual  at  Rome,  the  privileges  of  the  upper 
orders  were  at  last  extended  to  the  population  at  large,  though 
a  separation  of  classes  continued  to  be  characteristic  of  a  Roman 
audience.  The  first  permanent  theatre  erected  at  Rome  was  that 
of  Co.  Pompeius  (55  B.C.),  which  contained  nearly  18,000  seats; 
but  even  of  this  the  portion  allotted  to  the  performers  (icooM) 
was  of  wood;  nor  was  it  till  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.d.  32)  that, 
after  being  bumt  down,  the  edifice  was  rebuilt  in  stone. 

Though  a  spedes  of  amateur  literary  censorship,  introduced 
by  Pompdus,  became  customary  in  the  Augustan  age,  in  general 
the  drama's  laws  at  Rome  were  given  by  the  drama's  Aefn. 
patrons — in  other  words,  the  production  of  plays  was 
a  matterof  privatespeculation.  The  exhibitions  were  contracted 
for  with  the  oSfidals  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  public 
amusements  (curalom  ludorum) ;  the  actors  were  slaves  trained 
for  the  art,  mostly  natives  of  southern  Italy  or  Greece.  Many 
of  them  rose  to  reputation  and  wealth,  purchased  Iheir  freedom, 
and  themselves  became  directors  of  companies;  but,  though 
Sulla  might  make  a  knight  of  Rosdus,  and  Caesar  and  his  friends 
defy  andent  prejudice,  the  stigma  of  dvil  disability  (infamia) 
was  not  removed  from  the  profession,  which  in  the  great  days  of 
the  Attic  drama  had  been  held  in  honour  at  Athens.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  sodal  treatment  of  actors  was  easy  In  the  days  of 
the  early  empire;  senators  and  knights  actually  appeared  on  the 
stage;  Nero  sang  on  it;  and  a  panlomimiu  was  made  praejectus 
urhi  by  Elagabalus. 

The  actor's  art  was  carried  on  at  Rome  under  conditioni 
differing  in  other  respecU  from  those  of  the  Greek  theatre. 

Manir;    Cintrarius    (The    CrimterU    Fulhnia    (Tht  FnlUr'l 
Tnuk);  Liberim  (The  Frttimm);  TiUana  {.TU  FluU-Ctrli 
'  Brmdisimi  Perentinatu ;  Selima. 
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The  Romans  lond  a  {nil  stage,  and  from  die  later  period  of  the 
republic  liked  to  see  it  crowded  with  supemnmcreries.  This 
accorded  with  their  military  instincts,  and  with  the  general 
grossness  of  their  tastes,  which  led  them  in  the  theatre  as  well 
as  in  the  circus  to  delight  in  spectacle  and  tumult,  and  to  applaud 
Pompdus  when  he  furnished  forth  the  return  of  Agamemnon  in 
the  Clylotnauslra  with  a  grand  total  of  600  heavily-laden  mules. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  actors  stood  nearer  to  the  spectatora  in 
the  Roman  theatre  than  in  the  Greek,  the  stage  {ptUpilam)  not 
being  separated  from  the  first  rows  of  the  audience  by  an  orchestra 
occupied  by  the  chorus;  and  this  led  in  earlier  times  to  the 
absence  of  masks,  diversely  coloured  wigs  serving  to  distinguish 
the  age  of  the  characters.  Roscius,  however,  is  said  (because  of 
an  obliquity  of  vision  which  disfigured  his  countenance)  to  have 
introduced  the  use  of  masks;  and  the  retrograde  innovation, 
though  disapproved  of,  maintained  itself.  The  tragic  actors 
wore  the  crefida,  corresponding  to  the  athumus,  and  a  heavy 
toga,  which  in  the  pracUxta  had  the  purple  border  giving  its 
name  to  the  species.  The  conventional  costumes  of  the  various 
kinds  of  comedy  are  likewise  indicated  by  their  names.  The 
comparative  nearness  of  the  actors  to  the  spectatora  encouraged 
the  growth  of  that  dose  criticism  of  acting  which  has  always 
b<en  dear  to  an  Italian  public,  and  which  in  ancient  days  mani- 
fested itself  at  Rome  in  all  the  ways  familiar  to  modem  audimces. 
Where  there  iscriticism,  devices  are  apt  to  spring  up  for  anticipat- 
ing or  directing  it;  and  the  evil  institution  of  the  daqiu  is 
moddled  on  Roman  precedent,  typified  by  the  standing  condu- 
sion  "  plauditel  "  in  the  epilogues  of  the  paUiclat. 

In  fine,  though  the  art  of  acting  at  Rome  must  have  originally 
formed  itself  on  Greek  example  and  precept,  it  was  doubtless 

elaborated  with  a  care  unknown  to  the  greatest  Attic 
Jjj*"  artists.  Its  most  famoiu  representatives  were  Callus, 
Xitpt^    called  after  his  emandpation  Q.  Roscius  Callus  (d.  c. 

61  B.C.),  who,  like  the  great  "  English  Roscius," 
excelled  equally  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  his  younger  con- 
temporary Clodius  Aesopus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  likewise  eminent 
in  both  branches  of  his  art,  though  in  tragedy  more  particulariy. 
Both  these  great  acton  are  said  to  have  been  constant  hearers 
of  the  great  orator  Hortensius;  and  Rosdus  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  relations  between  oratory  and  acting.  In  the  influence  of 
oratory  upon  the  drama  are  perhaps  to  be  sought  the  chief 
among  the  nobler  features  of  Roman  tragedy  to  which  a  native 
origin  may  be  fairly  ascribed. 

9.  DOWNTAIX  or  TEE  Cussicu.  DaAHA 

The  igno^Se  end  of  the  Roman— and  with  it  of  the  ancient 
classical — drama  has  been  already  foreshadowed.  The  dements 
of  dance  and  song,  never  integrally  united  with  the  dialogue 
in  Roman  tragedy,  were  now  altogether  separated  from  it. 
While  it  became  customary  simply  to  icdte  tragedies  to  the  small 
audiences  who  continued  (or,  as  a  matter  of  courteqr,  affected)  to 
appreciate  them,  the  paiUoHumus  commended  itsdf  to  the 
heterogeneous  multitudes  of  the  Roman  theatre  and  to  an  effete 
upper  class  by  confining  the  performance  of  the  actor  to 
^^Ig^l  gesticulation  and  dancing,  a  chorus 'singing  the  accom- 
panying text.  The  spedes  was  devdoped  with  extra- 
ordinary success  already  under  Augustus  by  Fylades  and 
Bathyllus;  and  so  popular  were  these  entertainments  that 
even  eminent  poets,  such  as  Lucan  (d.  aj>.  65),  wrote  the  librettos 
for  these  faitiliu  ioUicoe  (ballets),  of  which  the  subjects  were 
generally  mythological,  only  now  and  then  historical,  and  chiefly 
of  an  amorous  kind.  A  single  masked  performer  was  able  to 
enchant  admiring  crowds  by  the  art  of  gesticulatioa  and  move- 
ment only.  In  what  direction  this  art  tended,  when  suiting  itsdf 
to  the  most  abnormal  demands  of  a  recklessly  sensual  age,  may 
be  gathered  frxxn  the  remark  of  one  of  the  last  psgan  historians 
of  the  empire,  that  the  introduction  of  pantomimes  was  a  sign 
of  the  general  moral  decay  of  the  world  which  began  with  the 
MtaMf.  beginning  of  the  monarchy.  Comedy  more  easily  lost 
itself  in  the  cognate  iorm  of  the  mimus,  which  sur- 
vived alt  other  kinds  of  comic  entertainments  because  of  its 
more  audacious  immorality  and  open  obscenity.    Women  took 


part  in  these  performances,  by  means  of  which,  as  late  as  the 
6th  century,  a  tnima  acquired  a  celebrity  which  ultimatdy 
raised  her  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  perhaps  occasioned  the 
removal  of  a  disability  which  would  have  rendem.  her  marriage 
with  Justinian  impassible. 

Meanwhile,  the  regular  drama  had  lingered  on,  enjoying  in 
all  its  forms  imperial  patronage  in  the  days  of  the  literary 
revival  under  Hadrian  (irT-ijS);  but  the  perennial  nn 
taste  for  the  spectades  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  t 
was  as  strong  at  Byzantium  as  it  waa  at  Rome,  and  < 
which  reached  its  climax  in  the  days  of  Constantine ' 
the  Great  (306-337),  under  whom  the  reaction  set  in,  determined 
the  downfall  of  the  dramatic  art.  It  was  not  absolutdy  extin- 
guished even  by  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  barbarians;  but 
a  bitter  adversary  had  by  this  time  risen  into  power.  The  whole 
authority  of  the  Christian  Church  had,  without  usually  caring  to 
distingtdsh  between  the  nobler  and  the  looser  dements  in  the 
drama,  involved  all  its  manifestations  in  a  consistent  condem- 
nation (as  in  Tertullian's  Dt  speclaailis,  soo  e.),  comprehended 
them  aU  in  an  uncompromising  anathema.  When  the  faith  c{ 
that  Church  was  acknowledged  as  the  reh'gion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  doom  of  'the  theatre  was  sealed.  It  died  hard, 
however,  both  in  the  capitals  and  in  many  of  the  provincial 
centres  of  East  and  West  alike.  At  Rome  the  last  mention  of 
iptclaaita  as  still  in  existence  seems  to  date  from  the  sway  of  the 
East-Goths  imdcr  Theodoric  and  his  successor,  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  6th  century.  In  the  capital  and  provinces  of  the 
Eastern  empire  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  stage  cannot  be 
similariy  traced;  but  its  end  is  authoritativdy  assigned  to  the 
period  of  Saracen  invasions  which  began  with  the  Oma}-yad 
dynasty  in  the  7th  century. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  doom  wbkb  thus  slowly  and 
gradually  overtook  the  Roman  theatre  was  undeserved.  The 
remnants  of  the  literary  drama  had  long  been  overshadowed  by 
entertainments  such  as  both  earlier  and  later  Roman  emperore — ■ 
Domitian  and  Trajan  as  well  as  Galerius  and  Constantine — had 
found  themsdves  constrained  to  prohibit  in  theinterestsof  public 
morality  and  order,  by  the  bloody  specudes  of  the  amphitheatre 
and  by  the  maddening  excitement  o[  the  circus.  The  art  of 
acting  had  sunk  into  pandering  to  the  lewd  or  frivolous  itch  of 
eye  and  ear;  its  professors  had,  in  the  words  of  a  most  judicious 
modem  historian,  become  "  a  danger  to  the  peace  of  house- 
holders, as  well  as  to  the  peace  of  the  streets  ";  and  the  theatre 
had  contributed  its  utmost  to  the  demoralization  of  a  world. 
The  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Christian  Church  towards  the 
stage  was  in  general  as  unavoidable  as  its  particular  expressions 
were  at  times  healed  by  fanaticism  or  distorted  by  ignorance. 
Had  she  not  visited  with  her  condemnation  a  wilderness  of  decay, 
she  could  not  herself  have  become — what  she  little  dreamt  of 
becoming — the  nursing  mother  of  the  new  birth  of  an  art  which 
seemed  incapable  of  regeneration. 

Though  already  in  the  4th  century  uatici  had  been  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  Christian  sacraments,  and  excommuiucation 
had  been  extended  to  those  who  visited  theatres  instead  _ 
of  churches  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  while  the  clergy  Jfoi''' 
were  absolutely  proUbited  from  entering  a  theatre,  mimm. 
and  though  similar  enactments  had  followed  at  later 
dates— yet  the  entertainments  of  the  condemned  profession  had 
never  been  entirely  suppressed,  and  had  even  occasionally 
rocdved  imperial  patronage.  The  legislation  on  the  subject 
in  the  Codtx  TkeoJosianus  (accepted  by  both  empires  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  sth  century)  shows  a  measure  of  tolerance 
indicating  a  conviction  that  the  theatrical  profession  could  not 
be  suppressed.  Gradually,  however,  as  they  lost  all  footing  in 
the  centres  of  dvic  life,  the  mima  and  their  fellows  became  a 
wandering  fraternity,  who  doubtless  appeared  at  festival* 
when  their  services  were  required,  and  vanished  again  into  the 
depths  of  the  obscurity  which  has  ever  covered  that  mysterious 
existence — the  strollers'  life.  It  was  thus  that  these  strange 
intermediaries  of  civilization  carried  down  such  traditions  aa 
survived  of  the  acting  drama  of  pagan  antiquity  into  the 
ifatea. 
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While  the  scattered  and  persecuted  strollers  thus  kept  alive 
something  of  the  popularity,  if  not  of  the  bftier  traditions,  of 
n_..^_  their  art,  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  was  there  an 
dcMimad  utter  absence  of  written  compositions  to  bridge  the 
morula  gap  between  ancient  and  modem  dramatic  literature. 
J^^  In  the  midst  of  the  condemnation  with  which  the 
Christian  Church  visited  the  stage,  its  professors  and 
votaries,  we  6nd  individual  ecclesiastics  resorting  in  their 
writings  to  both  the  tragic  and  the  comic  form  of  the  ancient 
drama.  These  isolated  productions,  which  include  the  Xfurriit 
frixrxon'  (Passion  of  Christ)  formerly  attributed  to  St  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  the  Queroltts,  long  fathered  upon  Flautus  himself, 
were  doubtless  mostly  written  for  educational  purposes — 
whether  Euripides  and  Lycophron,  or  Mcnander,  Plautus  and 
Terence,  served  as  the  outward  models.  The  same  was  probably 
HfnnBt^  ""  ^<^'P}  of  the  famous  "  comedies  "  of  Hrosvitha,  the 
Benedictine  nun  of  Candersheim,  in  Eastphalian 
Saxony,  which  associate  themselves  in  the  history  of  Christian 
literature  with  the  spiritual  revival  of  the  loth  century  in  the 
days  of  Otto  the  Great  While  avowedly  imitated  in  form  from 
the  comedies  of  Terence,  these  religious  exercises  derive  their 
themes — martyrdoms,*  and  miraculous  or  otherwise  startling 
conversions' — from  the  legends  of  Christian  saints.  Thus, 
irom  perhaps  the  9th  to  the  1 2th  centuries,  Germany  and  France, 
and  through  the  latter,  by  means  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
England,  became  acquainted  with  what  may  be  called  the  literary 
monastic  drama.  It  was  no  doubt  occasionally  performed  by 
the  children  under  the  care  of  monks  or  nuns,  or  by  the  religious 
themselves;  an  exhibition  of  the  former  kind  was  that  of  the 
Play  of  Si  Katharine,  acted  at  Dunstable  about  the  year  ino 
in  "  copes  "  by  the  schobis  of  the  Norman  Geoffrey,  afterwards 
abbot  of  St  Albans.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  It  except 
the  fact  of  its  performance,  which  was  certainly  not  regarded  as 
•novelty. 

,  These  efforts  of  the  cloister  came  in  time  to  blend  themselves 
with  more  popular  forms  of  the  early  medieval  drama.  The 
ntlatm  natural  agents  in  the  transmission  of  these  populat 
itiarw,  forms  wercthosemtmo,  whom,  whiletherepresentativcs 
/"••"^  of  more  elaborate  developments,  the  "  pantomimes  " 
^  "*  in  particular,  had  inevitably  succumbed,  the  Roman 
drama  had  left  surviving  it,  unextinguished  and  unextinguishable. 
Above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  how  in  the  long  interval 
now  in  question — the  "  dark  ages,"  which  may,  from  the  present 
point  of  view,  be  reckoned  from  about  the  6th  to  the  nth  century 
— the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic  elements  of  what  may  be  broadly 
designated  as  medieval  "  minstrelsy,"  moreor  less  imperceptibly, 
coalesced.  The  traditions  of  the  disestablished  and  disendowed 
mimus  combined  with  the  "  occupation  "  of  the  Teutonic  uip, 
who  as  a  professional  personage  does  not  occur  in  the  earliest 
Teutonic  poetry,  but  on  the  other  hand  is  very  distinctly  traceable 
under  this  name  or  that  of  the  "glceman,"  in  Anglo-Saxon 
literature,  before  it  fell  under  the  control  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Her  influence  and  that  of  docile  rulers,  both  in  England  and  in 
the  far  wider  area  of  the  Frank  empire,  gradually  prevailed  even 
over  the  inherited  goodwill  which  neither  Alfred  nor  even  Charles 
the  Great  had  denied  to  the  composite  growth  in  which  mimus 
and  m4^  alike  had  a  share. 

'  How  far  the  jtculalorts — which  in  the  eariy  middle  ages  come 
to  be  the  name  most  widely  given  to  these  irresponsible  trans- 
mitters of  a  great  artistic  trust — kept  alive  the  usage  of  entertain- 
ments more  essentially  dramatic  than  the  minor  varieties  of 
their  performances,  we  cannot  say.  In  different  countries  these 
entertainers  suited  themselves  to  different  tastes,  and  with  the 
rise  of  native  literatures  to  different  literary  tendencies.  The 
literature  of  the  troabadours  of  Provence,  which  conmiimicated 
itself  to  Spain  and  Italy,  came  only  into  isolated  contact  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  religious  drama;  in  northern  France  the 
jon^tuTs,  as  the  jeculalores  were  now  called,  were  confounded 
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with  the  Iroialres,  who,  to  the  accompaniment  of  titUt  or  harp, 
sang  the  chansons  dt  gestc  commemorative  of  deeds  of  war. 
As  appointed  servants  of  particular  households  they  were  here, 
and  afterwards  in  England,  called  maiestrels  (from  ministeriales) 
or  minstrels.  Such  a  histrio  or  mimus  (as  he  is  called)  was 
Taillefer,  who  rode  first  into  the  fight  at  Hastings,  singing  his 
songs  of  Rokind  and  Charlemagne,  and  tossing  his  sword  in  the 
air  and  catching  it  again.  In  England  such  accomplished 
minstrels  easily  outshone  the  less  versatile  gleemen  of  pre- 
Norman  times,  and  one  or  two  of  them  appeared  as  Undholders 
in  Domesday  Book,  and  nuny  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  Norman, 
Angevm  and  Pkintagenet  kings.  But'  hero,  as  elsewhere,  the 
humbler  members  of  the  craft  spent  their  lives  in  strolling  from 
castle  to  convent,  from  village-green  to  city-street,  and  there 
exhibiting  their  skill  as  dancers,  tumblers,  jugglers  proper,  and 
as  masquers  and  conductors  of  bears  and  other  dumb  contributors 
to  popular  wonder  and  merriment.  Theironlychanceof  survival 
finally  came  to  lie  in  organization  under  the  protection  of  powerful 
nobles;  but  when,  in  the  tsth  century  in  England,  companies  of 
players  issued  forth  from  towns  and  vilbges,  the  profession, 
in  so  far  as  its  members  had  not  secured  preference,  saw  itself 
threaten^  with  ruin. 

In  any  attempt  to  explain  the  transmission  of  dramatic 
elements  from  pagan  to  Christian  times,  and  the  influence 
exercised  by  this  transmission  upon  the  beginnings  of  Skrrfrab 
the  medieval  drama,  account  should  finally  be  taken  <^ <''»<• 
of  the  pertinacious  survival  of  popubr  festive  rites  »nd  *'*""' 
ceremonies.  From  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great,  i.e.  «|Sfra 
from  the  end  of  the  6th  ccntuty  onwards,  the  Western  otnmomteo 
Church  tolerated  and  even  attracted  to  her  own  '*' 
festivals  popuhir  customs,  significant  of  rejoicing,'"^'"' 
which  were  in  truth  relics  of  heathen  ritual.  Such  were  the 
Mithraic  feast  of  the  35th  of  December,  or  the  egg  of  Eostre-tide, 
and  a  multitude  of  Celtic  or  Teutonic  agricultural  ceremonies. 
These  rites,  originally  symbolical  of  propitiation  or  of  weather- 
magic,  were  of  a  semi-dramatic  nature — such  as  the  dipping  of 
the  neck  of  com  In  water,  sprinkling  holy  drops  upon  persons 
or  animals,  processions  of  beasts  or  men  in  beast-masks,  dressing 
trees  with  flowers,  and  the  like,  but  above  all  ceremonial  dances, 
often  in  disguise.  The  sword-dance,  recorded  by  Tacitus,  of 
which  an  important  feature  was  the  symbolic  threat  of  death  to 
a  victim,  endured  (though  it  is  rarely  mentioned)  to  the  later 
middle  ages.  By  this  time  it  had  attracted  to  itself  a  variety  of 
additional  features,  and  of  characters  familiar  as  pace-eggers, 
mummers,  morris-dancers  (probably  of  distinct  origin),  who 
continually  enbrged  the  scope  of  their  performances,  especially 
as  regarded  their  comic  element.  The  dramatic  "  expulsion  of 
death,"  or  winter,  by  the  destruction  of  a  hy-ligure — common 
through  western  Europe  about  the  Sth  century — seems  con- 
nected with  a  more  elaborate  rite,  in  which  a  disguised  performer 
(who  perhaps  origin.illy  represented  summer)  was  slain  and 
afterwards  revived  (the  PfingsU,  Jack  in  the  Green,  or  Green 
Knight).  This  representation,  after  acquiring  a  comic  com- 
plexion, was  annexed  by  the  character  dancers,  who  about  the 
r5th  century  took  to  adding  still  livelier  incidents  from  songs 
treating  of  p<^ular  heroes,  such  as  St  George  and  Robin  Hood; 
which  latter  found  a  place  in  the  festivities  of  May  Day  with  their 
central  figure,  the  May  (Jueen.  The  earliest  ceremonial  obser- 
vances of  this  sort  were  clearly  connected  with  pastoral  anif 
agricultural  life;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  also  came 
to  have  a  share  in  them;  and  so,  as  will  be  seen  later,  did  the 
clergy.  They  were  in  particular  responsible  for  the  buffooneries 
of  the  Teast  of  fools  (or  asses),  which  enjoyed  the  greatest  popu- 
larity'in  France  (though  protests  against  it  are  on  record  from 
the  I  ith  century  onwards  to  the  17th),  but  was  well  known  from 
London  to  Constantinople.  This  riotous  New  Year's  celebration 
was  probably  derived  from  the  ancient  Kalend  feasts,  which 
may  have  bequeathed  to  it  both  the  hobby-horse  and  the  lord, 
or  bishop,  of  misrule.  In  the  i6th  century  the  feast  of  fools  was 
combined  with  the  elaborate  festivities  of  courts  and  cities 
during  thetwelveChristma$feast-day»— the  season  when  through- 
out tbe_^revious  two_centurie»  the  "  mummers "  c^Mxially 
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floniiahed,  who  in  thdr  diaguisines  and  "  Httnt "  began  as 
dancen  gesticulating  in  dumb-show,  but  ultimately  developed 
into  acton  proper. 

Thus  the  literaiy  and  the  professional  element,  as  well  as  that 
«f  popular  festive  usages,  had  survived  to  become  tributaries 

to  the  main  stream  of  the  eariy  Christian  drama, 

J**  •'JJB'  which  had  its  direct  source  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
im*,,,  „f  itself.  The  service  of  the  Mass  contains  in  itself 
Oto  dramatic  elements,  and  combines  with  the  reading 

out  of  portions  of  Scripture  by  thcpriest — its  "  epical " 
part — a  "  lyrical "  part  in  the  anthems  and  responses 
of  the  congregation.  At  a  very  early  period— certainly 
already  in  the  sth  century — it  was  usual  on  special  occasions  to 
increase  the  attractions  of  public  worship  by  living  pictures, 
illustrating  the  Gospel  narrative  and  accompanied  by  songs; 
and  thus  a  certain  amount  of  action  gradually  introduced  itself 
into  the  service.  The  insertion,  before  or  after  sung  portions 
of  the  service,  of  tropes,  origiiuiUy  one  or  more  verses 
of  texts,  usually  serving  as  introita  and  in  connexion 
with  the  gospel  of  the  day,  and  recited  by  the  two  halves  of  the 
choir,  naturally  led  to  dialogue  chanting;  and  this  was  frequently 
accompanied  by  illustrative  fragments  of  action,  such  as  drawing 
down  the  veil  from  before  the  altar. 

This  practice  of  interpolations  in  the  offices  of  the  church, 
which  is  attested  by  texts  from  the  9th  century  onwards  (the 
so<alled  **  Winchester  tropes "  belong  to  the  lOth 
and  nth),  progressed,  till  on  the  great  festivals  of  the 
church  the  epical  part  of  the  liturgy  was  systematically 
connected  with  spectacular  and  in  some  measure 
mimical  adjuncts,  the  lyrical  accompaniment  being  of  course 
retained.  Thus  the  iUurgicci  mystery — the  earliest  form  of  the 
Christian  drama — was  gradually  called  into  existence.  This  had 
certainly  been  accomplished  as  eariy  as  the  loth  century,  when 
on  great  ecclesiastical  festivals  it  was  customary  for  the  priests 
to  perform  in  the  churches  these  offices  (as  they  were  called). 
The  whole  Easter  story,  from  the  burial  to  Emmaus,  was  thus 
presented,  the  Maries  and  the  angel  adding  their  lyrical  planclus; 
while  the  surroundings  of  the  Nativity — the  Shepherds,  the 
Innocents,  &c. — ^were  linked  with  the  Shepherds  of  Epiphany 
by  a  recitation  of  "  Prophets,"  including  Vergil  and  the  Sibyl. 
Before  long,  from  the  nth  century  onwards,  mysteries,  as  they 
were  called,  were  produced  in  France  on  scriptural  subjects 
unconnected  with  the  great  Church  festivals — such  as  the  Wise 
and  Foolish  Virgins,  Adam  (with  the  fall  of  Lucifer),  Daniel, 
Luarus,  &c.  Compositions  on  the  last-named  two  themes 
remain  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  medieval 
play-writers,  Hilarius,  who  may  have  been  an  Englishman, 
and  who  certainly  studied  under  Abelard.  He  also  wrote  a 
"  miracle  "  of  St  Nicholas,  one  of  the  most  widely  popular  of 
oiedieval  saints.  Into  the  pieces  founded  on  the  Scripture 
narrative  outside  characters  and  incidents  were  occasionally 
introduced,  by  way  of  diverting  the  audience. 

These  mysteries  and  miracles  being  as  yet  represented  by  the 
ckrgy  only,  the  language  in  which  they  were  usually  written  is 
Latin — ^in  many  varieties  of  verse  with  occasional 
**•  prose;    but  ah^y  in  the  nth  century  the  further 

step  was  taken  of  composing  these  texts  in  the  ver- 
nacular—the earliest  example  being  the  mystery  of  the 
Resurrectiott.  In  time  a  whole  series  of  mysteries  was  joined 
together;  a  process  which  was  at  first  roughly  and  then  more 
elaborately  pursued  hi  France  and  elsewhere,  and  finally  resulted 
in  the  coUectat  «yj(ery— merely  a  scholars'  term  of  course,  but 
onetowhichthe  principal  examples  of  the  English  mystoy-drama 
correspond. 

The  productions  o(  the  medieval  religious  drama  it  is  usual 
technically  to  divide  into  three  classes.  The  mysteries  proper 
deal  with  scriptural  events  only,  their  purpose  being 
".  to  set  forth,  with  the  aid  of  the  prophetic  or  preparatory 
I  history  o(  the  Old  Testament,  and  more  especially  of 
the  fulfilling  events  of  the  New,  the  central  mystery 
of  the  Redemption  of  the  world,  as  accomplished  by 
(lie  Nativity,  the  Passion  and  the  Resutrectioo.    But  in  fact 
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these  were  not  kept  distinctly  apart  from  the  miracle- flays,  or 
miracleSt  which  are  strictly  speaking  concerned  with  the  legends 
of  the  saints  of  the  church;  and  in  EngUnd  the  name  mysleries 
was  not  in  use.  Of  these  species  the  miracles  must  more  especi- 
ally have  been  fed  from  the  resources  of  the  monastic  literary 
drama.  Thirdly,  the  mtralitUs,  or  mmal-plays,  teach  and 
illustrate  the  same  truths — not,  however,  by  direct  representatioa 
of  scriptural  or  legendary  events  and  personages,  but  allegoric- 
ally,  their  characters  being  personified  virtues  or  qualities.  Of 
the  moralities  the  Norman  trourires  had  been  the  inventors; 
and  doubtless  this  iimovation  connects  itself  with  the  endeavour, 
which  in  France  had  almost  proved  victorious  by  the  end  of  the 
ijth  century,  to  emancipate  dramatic  performances  from  the 
control  of  the  church. 

The  attitude  of  the  clergy  towards  the  dramatic  performance* 
which  had  arisen  out  of  the  elaboration  of  the  services  of  the 
church,  but  soon  admitted  elements  from  other  sources,  nttlttoi 
was  not,  and  could  not  be,  uniform.  As  the  plays  grew  utfra* 
longer,  their  paraphernalia  more  extensive,  and  their  nHtiota 
spectators  more  numerous,  they  began  to  be  repre-  *■■•- 
sentcd  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  churches,  at  first  in  the 
churchyards,  and  the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  came  to  be  gradu- 
ally preferred.  A  Beverley  Resurrection  play  (i  220c.)  and  some 
others  are  bilinguaL  Miracles  were  less  dependent  on  thia 
connexion  with  the  church  services  than  mysteries  proper; 
and  lay  associations,  gilds,  and  schools  in  particular,  soon  bcgSQ 
to  act  plays  in  honour  of  their  patron  saints  in  or  near  their  owik 
halls.  Lastly,  as  scenes  and  characters  of  a  more  or  less  trivial 
description  were  admitted  even  into  the  plays  acted  or  super- 
intended by  the  clergy,  as  some  of  these  characters  came  to  be 
depended  on  by  the  audiences  for  conventional  extravagance  or 
fun,  every  new  Herod  seeking  to  out-Herod  his  predecessor,  and 
the  devils  and  their  chief  asserting  themselves  as  indispensable 
favourites,  the  comic  element  in  the  religious  drama  increased; 
and  that  drama  itself,  even  where  it  remained  associated  with 
the  church,  grew  more  and  more  profane.  The  endeavour  to 
sanctify  the  popular  tastes  to  religious  uses,  which  connects  itself 
with  the  institution  of  the  great  festival  ofCorpus  Christi  (1164, 
confirmed  r3rt),  when  the  symbol  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarna- 
tion was  home  in  solemn  procession,  led  to  the  closer  union 
of  the  dramatic  exhibitions  (hence  often  called  pntessus)  with 
this  and  other  religious  feasts;  but  it  neither  limited  their  range 
nor  controlled  their  development 

It  is  impossible  to  condense  into  a  few  sentences  the  extremely 
varied  history  of  the  processes  of  transformation  undergone  Iqr 
themedievaldramainEuropeduringthetwo  centuries  pnmu 
— from  about  t2oo  to  about  1400 — in  which  it  ran  •/!*# 
a  course  of  its  own,  and  during  the  succeeding  period,  mt^rai 
In  which  it  was  only  partially  affected  by  the  influence  y"*** 
of  the  Renaissance.  A  few  typical  phenomena  may,  ^"pa- 
however,  be  noted  in  the  case  of  the  drama  of  each  of  t  he  several 
chief  countries  of  the  West;  where  the  vernacular  successfully 
supplanted  Latin  as  the  ordinary  medium  of  dramatic  speech, 
where  song  wes  effectually  ousted  by  recitation  and  diidogue, 
and  where  finally,  though  the  emancipation  was  on  this  head 
nowhere  absolute,  the  religious  drama  gave  place  to  the  secular. 

In  Trance,  where  dramatic  performances  had  never  fallen 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  progress  was  ^leedieat 
and  most  decided  towards  forms  approaching  those  naaot 
of  the  modem  drama.    The  earliest  play  in  the  French  , 

tongue,  however,  the  11th-century  Adam,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  a  Nomun  in  England  (as  is  a  fragmentary 
RtsvrecHoH  of  much  the  same  date),  still  reveals  its  connexion 
with  the  liturgical  drama.  Jean  Bodel  of  Arras'  miracle-play 
of  St  Nicolas  (before  iioj)  is  already  the  production  of  a  secular 
author,  probably  designed  for  the  edification  of  some  civic  cod- 
fratemity  to  which  he  belonged,  and  has  some  realistic  features. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Theophilus  of  Rutebcuf  (d.  c.  1 280)  treats 
its  FaustTlikc  theme,  with  which  we  meet  again  in  Low-German 
dramatic  literature  two  centuries  htter,  in  a  rather  lifeless  form 
but  in  a  highly  religious  spirit,  and  belongs  to  the  cycle  of 
miracle*  of  the  Virgin  of  which  examples  abound  thtougbovt 
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this  period.  Easter  or  Pasion  plays  were  fully  established  in 
popular  acceptance  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  other  towns  of  France 
by  the  end  of  the  14th  century;  and  in  140a  the  ComfrlrU  de 
la  Passim,  who  at  first  devoted  themselves  ezdusivdy  to  the 
performance  of  this  spepes,  obtained  a  royal  privilege  for  the 
puipose.  These  series  of  religious  plays  were  both  extensive 
and  elaborate;  perhaps  the  most  notable  series  (e.  r45o)  is  that 
by  Amoul  Greban,  who  died  as  a  canon  of  Le  Mans,  bb  native 
town.  Itsrevision,  by  Jean  Michel,  containing  much  illustrative 
detail  (first  performed  at  Angers  in  i486),  was  very  popular. 
Still  more  elaborate  is  the  Rouen  Christmas  mystery  of  1474, 
and  the  celebrated  Uyslin  d»  vieil  teslamaU,  producad  at 
Abbeville  in  1458,  and  performed  at  Paris  in  i  jbo.  Most  of  the 
Provencal  Ch^tmas  and  Passion  plays  date  from  the  I4tb 
century,  as  well  as  a  miracle  of  St  A^ies.  The  miraflni  of  saints 
were  popular  in  all  parts  of  France,  and  the  diversity  of  local 
colouring  naturally  imparted  to  these  productions  contributed 
materially  to  the  growth  of  the  early  French  drama.  The 
miracles  of  Ste  Geneviive  and  St  Denis  came  directly  home  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  as  that  of  St  Martin  to  the  citizens  of 
Tours;  while  the  early  victories  of  St  Louis  over  the  Fngli«h 
might  claim  a  national  significance  for  the  dramatic  celebration. 
of  his  deeds.  The  local  saints  of  Provence  were  in  their  turn 
honoured  by  miracles  dating  from  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries. 

It  is  less  easy  to  trace  the  origins  of  the  comic  medieval  drama 
in  France,  connected  as  they  are  with  an  extraordinary  variety 
of  associations  for  professional,  pious  and  pleasurable  purposes. 
The  Indi  Munati  in  which  the  students  of  a  Paris  college 
(Navarre)  were  in  1315  debarred  from  engaging  caimot  be  proved 
to  have  been  dramatic  performances;  the  earliest  known  secular 
plays  presented  by  university  students  in  France  were  moralities, 
performed  in  I4>6  and  1431.  These  slays,  depicting  conflicts 
between  opposing  infiuences— and  at  bottom  the  struggle  between 
good  and  evil  in  the  human  soul — become  more  frequent  from 
about  this  time  onwards.  Now  it  is  (at  Rennes  in  1439)  the 
contention  between  BietHtrist  and  Uct<aist  (who  at  the  close 
find  themselves  respectively  in  charge  of  Bmmt-fin  and  Uale- 
fin);  now,  one  between  Fkcmmt  juste  and  I'komme  mondain; 
now,  the  contrasted  story  of  £es  knfanis  de  UaiiaenanI,  who, 
however,  is  no  abstraction,  but  an  honest  baker  with  a  wife 
called  Mignotte.  Political  and  social  problems  are  likewise 
treated;  -  and  the  ilysUre  du  Coiuile  de  Bdle—an  historical 
roorality^-dates  back  to  1432.  But  thought  is  taken  even  more 
largely  of  the  suSerinei  of  the  people  than  of  the  controversies 
of  the  Church;  and  in  1507  we  even  meet  with  a  hygienic  or 
abstinence  moriility  (by  N.  de  la  Chesnaye)  in  which  "  Banquet " 
enters  into  a  conspiracy  with  "Apoplexy,"  "  Epilq>sy  "  and 
the  whole  regiment  0/  disease*. 

'•  Long  before  this  development  of  an  artificial  species  had  been 
consummated — from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  onwards 
—the  famous  fraternity  or  professional  union  of  the  Basoche 
(clerks  of  the  Farlement  and  the  Chttelet)  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  <rf  popular  festivals  at  Paris,  in  which,  as  of 
right,  they  took  a  prominent  personal  share;  and  from  a  date 
luduiown  they  had  performed  plays.  But  after  the  Cmfrtrie  de 
la  Passion  had  been  allowed  to  monopolize  the  religious  drama, 
the  hasodiiens  had  confined  themselves  to  the  presentment  of 
moralities  and  of  farces  (from  Italian  Jarsa,  Latin  farcUa),  in 
which  political  satire  had  as  a  matter  of  course  when  poaaible 
found  a  place.  A  third  association,  caUiag  themselves  the 
B»lans  soHs  souci,  had,  apparently  also  early  in  the  isth  centiiry,' 
acquired  celebrity  by  their  performances  of  short  comic  plays 
called  soties— in  vdiich,  as  it  would  seem,  at  first  aUegotical 
figures  ironically  "  played  the  fool,"  but  which  were  pr^Uy 
before  long  not  very  carefully  kept  distinct  from  the  farces  of 
the  Basoche,  and  were  like  these  on  occasion  made  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  State  or  of  Church.  Other  confraternities  and 
associations  readily  took  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  these  devil-may- 
care  good-fellows,  and  interwove  their  religious  and  moral  plays 
with  comic  scenes  and  characters  from  actual  life,  thus  becoming 
more  and  more  free  and  secular  in  their  dramatic  methods,  and 
onconsdously  preparing  the  transition  to  the  regular  <ljama. 


The  earliest  example  of  a  seriona  secular  play  known  to  have 
been  written  in  the  French  tongue  is  the  EOoire  de  Crisddia 
(<J93),  which  is  in  the  style  of  the  mirarlrs  of  the  Virgin,  but 
is  largely  indebted  to  Petrarch.  The  UysHre  dn  siite  d'OrUans, 
on  the  other  hand,  written  about  half  a  century  later,  In  the  epic 
tediousnesa  of  its  manner  comes  near  to  a  chronicle  history, 
and  interests  us  chiefly  as  the  earliest  of  many  efforts  to 
bring  Joan  of  Arc  on  the  stage.  Jacques  Milet's  celebrated 
myitciyof  theI)uCnidtaiiii<  Trffyela^'aiif  (1459)  seems  to  hav« 
been  addressed  to  readers  and  not  to  hearers  only.  The  begin- 
nings of  the  ftesub  regular  comic  drama  are  again  more  difficult 
to  extract  bom  the  copious  literature  of  farces  and  soties,  which, 
after  mingling  actual  types  with  abstract  and  allegorical  figures, 
gradually  came,  to  exdude  all  but  the  concrete  personages; 
moreover,  the  large  majority  of  these  productions  in  their  extant 
form  belong  to  a  later  period  than  that  now  under  considera- 
tion. But  then  is  ample  evidence  that  the  most  famous  of  all 
medieval  farces,  the  immortal  Uaislre  Pierre  Palhdin  (other- 
wise L'Atocat  PaUielin),  was  written  before  1470  and  acted  by 
the  basoeUens;  and  we  may  condude  that  this,  delightful  stoiy 
of  the  biter  bit,  and  the  profession  outwitted,  typifies  a  multi- 
tude of  similar  comic  episodes  of  real  life,  dramatized  for  the 
delectation  of  detks,  lawyers  and  students,  and  of  aU  loveis 
of  laughter. 

In  the  neighbooiing  Netherlands  many  Easter  and  Christmas 
mysteries  are  noted  from  the  middle  of  the  i  sth  century,  attesting 
the  enduring  popularity  of  these  religious  plays;  and  ^^ 
with  them  the  celebrated  series  of  the  Seven  Joys  of 
Maria — of  which  the  first  is  the  Annunciation  and  the 
seventh  the  Ascension.  To  about  the  same  date  belongs 
the  small  group  of  the  so-called  abele  spden  (as  who  should  say 
plays  easily  managed),  ddeBy  on  chivalrous  themes.  Though 
allegorical  figures  are  already  to  be  found  in  the  Netherlands 
mirades  of  Mary,  the  spedes  of  the  moralities  was  specially 
cultivated  during  the  great  Burgundian  period  of  this  century 
by  the  chambers  or  lodges  of  the  Xedeiykeri  (rhetoricians)-— 
the  well-known  dvic  associations  which  devoted  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  learned  poetry  and  took  an  active  share  in  the 
festivals  that  formed  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  life  of  the  Low  Countries.  Among  these  moralities  was  that 
of  Ekherl^k  (printed  1495  and  presumably  by  Peter  Doriandus), 
which  thoe  is  good  reason  for  regarding  as  the  original  of  one 
of  the  finest  of  English  moralities,  Bttryman. 

In  Italy  the  liturgical  drama  must  have  run  its  course  as 
elsewhere;  but  the  traces  of  it  are  few,  and  confined  to  the 
north-east.  The  collective  mystery,  so  common  in  n^. 
other  Western  countries,  is  in  Italian  literature 
represented  by  a  single  example  only — a  PassUme  di  Gtsi  Crislo, 
performed  at  Revdlo  in  Saluazo  in  the  tsth  century;  though 
there  are  some  traces  of  other  cyclic  dramas  of  the  kind.  The 
Italianrelig)Ous^ys,callcdjSfurewhenon  Old,  nuige/t  when  on 
New,  Testament  subjects,  and  differing  from  those  of  northern 
Europe  chiefly  by  the  less  degree  of  coarseness  in  their  comic 
characters,  seem  largely  to  have  spnmg  out  of  the  devdopment 
of  the  processional  dement  in  the  festivals  of  the  Church. 
Besides  such  processions  as  that  of  the  Three  Kings  at  Epiphany 
in  MOan,  there  were  the  penitential  processions  and  songs  (lauds), 
which  at  Assid,  Pougia  and  elsewhere  already  contained  a 
dramatic  dement;  and  at  Siena,  Florence  and  other  centres 
these  agam  dcvdoped  into  the  so-called  (sacre)  rappresenUmcui, 
which  became  the  most  usual  name  for  this  kind  of  entertainment. 
Such  a  piece  was  theSanCievanHieSan  Paolo  (1489),  by  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent — the  prince  who  afterwards  sought  to  rdorm 
the  Italian  stage  by  paganizing  it;  another  was  the  Santa 
Teodora,  by  Luigi  Puld  (d.  1487);  San  Giovanni  Gualberto  (of 
Florence)  treats  the  religious  experience  of  a  latter-day  saint; 
Rosana  e  Ulimenlo  is  a  love-story  with  a  Christian  moral.  Passion 
pUys  were  performed  at  Rome  in  the  Coliseum  by  the  Compagnia 
del  Gonfahne;  but  there  is  nO  evidence  on  this  head  before  the 
endof  the  15th  century.  In  general,  the  spectocular  magnificence 
of  Italian  theatrical  displays  accorded  with  the  growing  pomp 
of  the  processions  both  ecdesiastical  and  lay — called  (n''-- ' 
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already  In  tlie  days  of  lAnte;  nhSt  At  religious  drama  gradu- 
ally acquired  an  artificial  character  and  elaboration  of  form 
awimilating  it  to  the  classical  attempts,  to  br,  noted  below, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  regular  Italian  drama.  The  poetry  of  the 
Troubadours,  which  had  come  from  Provence  into  Italy,  here 
frequently  took  a  dramatic  form,  and  may  have  suggested  some 
of  his  eariier  poetic  experiments  to  Petrarch. 
I-  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  remnants  of  the  ancient  popular 
dramatic  entertainments  should  have  survived  in  particular 
abundance  on  Italian  soil.  They  were  to  be  recognized  in  the 
improvised  farces  performed  at  the  courts,  in  the  churches  (Jarse 
tpirilaali),  and  among  the  people;  the  Roman  carnival  had 
preserved  its  wagon-plays,  and  various  links  remained  to  connect 
the  modem  comic  drama  of  the  Italians  with  the  AkUones  and 
mimes  of  their  ancestors.  But  the  more  notable  later  comic 
developments,  which  belong  to  the  i6th  century,  will  be  more 
appropriately  noticed  below.  Moralitiesproper  had  not  flourished 
in  Italy,  where  the  love  of  the  concrete  has  always  been  dominant 
in  popular  taste;  more  numerous  are  examples  of  scenes,  largely 
mythological,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  is  already 
pereeptible,  of  eclogues,  and  of  allegorical  festival-plays  of 
various  sorts. 

'  In  Spain  hardly  a  monument  of  the  medieval  religious  drama 
has  been  preserved.  There  is  manuscript  evidence  of  the  nth 
»..^  century  attesting  the  early  addition  of  dramatic 
.  elements  to  the  Easter  office;  and  a  Spanish  fragment 
of  the  Three  Kings  Epiphany  play,  dating  from  the  1 2th  century, 
is,  like  the  French  Adam,  one  of  the  very  earliest  examples  of 
the  medieval  drama  in  the  vernacular.  But  that  religious  plays 
were  performed  in  Spain  is  clear  from  the  permission  granted 
by  Alphonso  X.  of  Castile  (d.  1384)  to  the  clergy  to  represent 
them,  while  prohibiting  the  performance  by  them  of  jutgos  dc 
aearnio  (mocking  plays).  Tlie  earliest  Spanish  plays  which  we 
possess  belong  to  the  end  of  the  i5lh  or  beginning  of  the  i6lh 
century,  and  already  show  humanistic  influence.  In  147}  the 
couplets  of  Minto  Rtmlgo  (i.e.  Domingo  Vulgus,  the  common 
people),  and  about  the  same  time  another  dialogue  by  the  same 
author,  offer  examples  of  a  sort  resembling  the  Italian  cmtrasti 
(see  below). 

-  The  German  religious  plays  in  the  vernacular,  the  earliest  of 
which  date  from  the  14th  and  isth  centuries,  and  were  produced 
-^^^^^^  at  Trier,  Wolfenbattcl,  Innsbruck,  Vienna^  Berlin,  &c., 
were  of  a  simple  kind;  but  in  some  of  them,  though 
they  were  written  by  clerks,  iheie  are  traces  of  the  minstrels' 
hands.  The  earliest  complete  Christmas  play  in  German, 
contained  in  a  i4lh-century  St  Gallen  MS.,  has  nothing  in  it  to 
suggest  a  Latin  original.  On  the  other  hand,  the  play  of  Tlie 
Wise  and  tlie  Foclitk  Virgins,  in  a  Thuringian  MS.  thought  to  be 
as  eariy  as  1338,  a  piece  of  remarkable  dignity,  was  evidently 
based  on  a  Latin  play.  Other  festivals  besides  Christmas  were 
celebrated  by  plays;  but  down  to  the  Reformation  Easter 
enjoyed  a  preference.  In  the  same  century  miracle-plays  began 
to  be  periormcd,  in  honour  of  St  Catherine,  St  Dorothea  and 
other  saints.  But  all  these  productions  seem  to  belong  to  a 
period  when  the  drama  was  still  under  ecclesiastical  control. 
Gradually,  as  the  liturgical  drama  returned  to  the  simpler  forms 
from  which  it  had  so  surprisingly  expanded,  and  ultimately  died 
out,  the  religious  plays  performed  outside  the  churches  expanded 
more  freely;  and  the  type  of  mystery  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  Frankfort  canon  Baldemar  von  Pelerweil  communicated 
itself,  with  other  examples,  to  the  receptive  region  of  the  south- 
west. The  Carpus  Christi  plays,  or  (as  they  were  here  called) 
Frohtileitlmamsspide,  are  notable,  since  that  of  Innsbruck  (1391) 
is  probably  the  earliest  extant  example  of  its  class.  The  number 
of  non-scriptural  religious  plays  in  Germany  was  much  smaller 
than  that  in  France;  but  it  may  be  noted  that  (in  accordance 
with  a  long-enduring  popular  notion)  the-  theme  of  the  last 
judgment  was  common  in  Germany  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
middle  ages.  Of  this  theme  Aniiclirist  may  be  regarded  as  an 
episode,  though  in  1460  an  Antichrist  appears  to  have  occupied 
at  Frankfort  four  days  in  its  performance.  The  earlier  (12th 
century)    Anlitkrist  is  a  production  quite  unique  of  its  kind; 


this  political  protest  breathes  the  Ghibelline  spirit  of  the  reign 
(Frederick  Barbarossa's)  in  which  it  was  composed. 

Though  many  of  the  early  German  plays  contain  an  element 
of  the  moralities,  there  were  few  representative  German  examples 
of  the  species.  The  academical  instinct,  or  some  other  influence, 
kept  the  more  elaborate  productions  on  the  whole  apart  from 
the  drolleries  of  the  professional  strollers  [Jakrende  Levte),  whose 
Shrove-Tuesday  plays  {Fastnachtsspiele)  and  cognate  productions 
reproduced  the  practical  fun  of  common  life.  Occasionally,  no 
doubt,  as  in  the  LUbcck  FastnacUsspiel  of  the  Five  Virtues, 
the  two  species  may  have  more  or  less  closely  approached  to  one 
another.  When,  in  the  course  of  the  15th  century,  Hans  Rosen- 
pltlt,  called  Schnepperer— or  Hans  Schnepperer,  called  RosenplUt 
— the  predecessor  of  Hans  Sachs,  first  gave  a  more  enduring  form 
to  the  popular  Shrove-Tuesday  plays,  a  connexion  was  already 
establishing  itself  between  the  dramatic  amusements  of  the 
people  and  the  literary  efforts  of  the  "  master-singers  "  of  the 
towns.  But,  while  the  main  productivity  of  the  writers  of 
moralities  and  cognate  productions — a  species  particularly  suited 
to  German  latitudes — falls  into  the  periods  of  Renaissance  and 
Reformation,  the  religious  drama  proper  survived  far  beyond 
either  in  Catholic  Germany,  and,  in  fact,  was  not  suppressed 
in  Bavaria  and  Tirol  till  the  end  of  the  i8lh  century.' 

It  may  be  added  that  the  performance  of  miracle-plays  is 
traceable  in  Sweden  in  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century;  and 
that  the  German  clerks  and  laymen  who  immigrated    $^t4tm, 
into  the  Carpathian  lands.and  into  Galicia  in  particular,   Cw> 
in  the  later  middle  ages,  brought  with  them   their  pattiaa 
Migious  plays  together  with  other  elements  of  culture.   '•**'  **• 
This  fact  is  the  more  striking,  inasmuch  as,  though  Czech  Easter 
plays  were  performed  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  we 
hear  of  none  among  the^agyars,  or  among  their  neighbours  of 
the  Eastern  empire. 

Coming  now  to  the  English  religious  drama,  we  find  that  from 
its  extant  literature  a  fair  general  idea  may  be  derived  of  the 
character  of  these  medieval  productions.    The  miroc/r- 
plays,  mirades  or  plays  (these  being  the  terms  used  in     *»'(i*"" 
England)  of  which  we  hear  in  London  in  the  nth     a!t!u4. 
century  were  probably  written  in  Latin  and  acted  by 
ecclesiastics;    but  already. in  the  following  century  mention  b 
made — in  the  way  of  prohibition— of  plays  acted  by  professional 
players.    (Isolated  moralities  of  the  t3lli  century  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  popular  productions.)     In  England  as  elsewhere,  the 
clergy  either  sought  to  retain  their  control  over  the  religious 
phys,  which  continued  to  be  occasionally  acted  in  churches 
even  after  the  Reformation,  or  else  reprobated  them  with  or 
without  qualifications.    In  Cornwall  miracles  in  the 
native  Cymric  dialect  were  performed  at  an  early  date;      2^^ 
but  those  which  have  been  preserved  are  apparently      ^i^^s. 
copies  of  English  (with  the  occasional  use  of  French) 
originals;    they  were  represented,  unlike  the  Engli^  pbys,  in 
the  open  country,  in  extensive  amphitheatres  constructed  for 
the  purpose — one  of  which,  at  St  Just  near  Penxance,  has 
recently  been  restored. 

The  flourishing  period  of  English  miracle-plays  begins  with  the 
practice  of  their  performance  by  trading-companies  in  the  towns, 
though  these  bodies  were  by  no  means  possessed  of    i^ggmimm 
any  special  privileges  for  the  purpose.     Of  this  practice    otint 
Chester  is  said  to  have  set  the  example  (1368-1276);    fttttm- 
it  was  followed  in  the  course  of  the  i3lh  and  14th    ••"•' 
centuries  by  many  other  towns,  while  in  yet  others    ^^f^ 
traces  of  such  performances  are  not  to  be  found  till  the    '^"' 
15th,  or  even  the  i6th.    These  towns  with  their  neighbourhoods 
include,  starting  from  East  Anglia,  where  the  religious  drama 
was  particularly  at  home,  Wymondham,  Norwich,  Sleaford, 
Lincoln.  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Bevericy,  York,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
with  a  deviation  across  the  border  10  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen. 
In  the  northwest  they  are  found  at  Kendal,  Lancaster,  Preston, 

I  The  passion-play  of  Obcrammernau.  familiar  in  its  present 
artistic  form  to  so  many  visiton,  was  instituted  under  special  circum* 
Btanccsin  the  days  of  the  Thirty  Years' War  (1634).  Various  reasons 
account  for  its  having  been  allowed  to  turviv*. 
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Chester;  whence  they  may  be  topfMsed  to  have  mignted  to 
Dublin.  In  the  west  they  ate  noticeable  at  Shrewsbury,  Wor- 
cester and  Tewkesbury;  in  the  Midlands  at  Coventry  and 
Leicester;  in  the  east .  at  Cambridge  and  Bassingboume,  Hey- 
bridge  and  Manningtree;  to  which  places  have  to  be  added 
Reading,  Winchester,  Canterbury,  Bethesda  and  London, 
in  which  last  the  performen  were  the  parish-derlta.  Four 
collections,  in  addition  to  some  single  examples  of  such  plays, 
_^  y^.  have  come  down  to  us,  the  York  plays,  the  so-called 
Tomuley  plays,  which  were  probably  acted  at  the 
(airs  o(  Widluric,  near  Wakefield,  and  those  bearing  the 
names  of  Chtslar  and  of  Cntnlry.  Their  dates,  in  the 
forms  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  are  more 
or  less  uncertain;  that  of  the  Yerk  may  on  the  whole  be 
concluded  to  be  earlier  than  that  of  the  TomUlcy,  which  were 
probably  put  together  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century ;  the 
Ckester  may  be  ascribed  to  the  close  of  the  14th  or  the  earlier 
part  of  the  15th;  the  body  of  the  Cntnlry  probably  belongs  to 
theisthori6th.  Many  of  the  individual  plays  in  these  collections 
were  doubtless  founded  on  French  originals;  othcn  are  taken 
direct  from  Scripture,  from  the  apocryphal  gospels,  or  from  the 
legends  of  the  saints.  Their  characteristic  feature  is  the  combiiia- 
tion  of  a  whole  scries  of  plays  into  one  eoUedne  whole,  exhibiting 
the  entire  course  of  Bible  history  from  the  creation  to  the  day 
of  judgment.  For  this  combination  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose 
that  they  were  generally  indebted  to  foreign  examples,  though 
there  are  several  remarkable  coincidences  between  the  Chester 
plays  and  the  French  MysUre  du  vieil  Ustament.  Indeed,  the 
oldest  of  the  series — the  York  plays— exhibit!  a  fairly  close 
parallel  to  the  scheme  of.  the  Cursor  immdi,  an  epic  poem  of 
Northumbrian  origin,  which  early  in  the  14th  century  had  set 
an  example  of  treatment  that  unmistakably  influenced  the 
collective  mysteries  as  a  whole.  Among  the  isolated  plays  of 
the  same  type  which  have  come  down  to  us  may  be  mentioned 
The  HarrowiHg  of  Hell  (the  Saviour's  descent  into  hell),  an 
East-Midland  production  which  professes  to  tell  of  "  a  strif  of 
Je«u  and  of  Satan  "  and  is  probably  the  earliest  dramatic,  or  all 
but  dramatic,  work  in  English  that  has  been  preserved;  and 
several  belonging  to  a  series  known  as  the  Digby  Mysleries, 
including  Parfre's  Candlemas  Day  (the  massacre  of  the  Innocents) , 
and  the  very  interesting  miracle  of  Uary  Magdalent.  Of  the 
lo-called  "  Paternoster  "  and  "  Creed  "  plays  (which  exhibit 
the  miraculous  powers  of  portions  of  the  Church  service)  no 
example  remains,  though  of  some  we  have  an  account;  the 
Croxton  Play  oj  Ike  Sacrament,  the  MS.  of  which  Is  preserved 
at  Dublin,  and  which  seems  to  date  from  the  btter  half  of  the 
15th  century,  exhibits  the  tritmiph  of  the  holy  wafer  over 
wicked  Jewish  wiles. 

To  return  to  the  collective  mysteries,  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  us  in  the  chief  extant  secies.  "  The  matmer  of  these 
_  pl»y»."  wt  «ad  in  a  description  of  those  at  Chester, 

225ft.,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  r6th  century,  "  were  : — 
mrtaia.  Every  company  had  his  pageant,  which  pageants  were 
a  high  scaffold  with  two  rooms,  a  higher  and  a  lower, 
upon  four  wheels.  In  the  lower  they  apparelled  themselves, 
and  in  the  higher  room  they  played,  being  all  open  at  the  top, 
that  all  beholders  might  hear  and  see  them.  The  places  where  they 
played  them  was  in  every  street.  They  began  first  at  the  abbey 
gates,  and  when  the  first  pageant  was  played,  it  was  wheeled 
to  the  high  cross  before  the  mayor,  and  so  to  every  street,  and 
so  every  street  had  a  pageant  (daying  before  them  at  one  time 
tilt  all  the  pageants  appointed  for  the  day  were  played;  and 
when  one  pageant  was  near  ended,  word  was  brought  from 
street  to  street,  that  so  tbey  might  come  in  place  thereof,  ez- 
ctediogly  orderly,  and  all  the  streets  have  their  pageants  afore 
them  all  at  one  time  playing  together;  to  see  mich  plays  was 
great  resort,  and  also  scaffold^  and  stages  made  in  the  streets  in 
those  places  where  they  determined  to  play  their  pageants." 

Eadi  play,  then,  was  performed  by  the  representative  of 
a  particular  trade  or  company,  after  whom  it  was  called  the 
fishers',  gk)vers',  &c.,  tagianl;  while  a  general  pndogue  was 
spoken  by  a  beiaid.    As  a  rule  the  movable  stage  sofficed  for  the 
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action,  thon^  we  find  horsemen  riding  up  to  the  scaffold,  and 
Hood  instructed  to  "  rage  in  the  pagond  and  in  the  strete  also." 
There  Js  no  probability  that  the  stage  was,  as  in  France,  divided 
into  three  platforms  with  a  dark  cavern  at  the  side  of  the  lowest, 
appropriated  respectively  to  the  Heavenly  Father  and  his 
angels,  to  saints  and  glorified  men,  to  mere  men,  and  to  souls  in 
hell.  But  the  last-named  locality  was  frequently  displayed 
in  the  English  miracles,  with  or  without  fire  in  its  mouth.  The 
costumes  wete  in  part  conventional,— divine  and  saintly  person- 
ages being  distinguished  by  gilt  hair  and  beards,  Herod  being 
clad  as  a  Saracen,  the  demons  wearing  hideous  heads,  the  souls 
black  and  niiite  coats  according  to  their  kind,  and  the  angels  gold 
skins  and  wings. 

Doubtless  these  performances  abounded  in  what  seem  to  us 
ludicrous  features;  and,  though  their  main  purpose  was  serious, 
they  were  not  in  Engjand  at  least  intended  to  be 
devoid  of  fun.  But  many  of  the  features  in  question  "J[J  ' 
are  in  truth  only  homely  and  imI/,  and  the  simplicity  ti^o, 
of  feeling  which  they  exhibit  is  at  times  pathetic 
rather  than  Unghable.  The  occasional  grossness  Is  due  to 
an  absence  of  refinement  of  taste  rather  than  to  an  obliquity 
of  moral  sentiment.  These  features  the  four  series  have  more  01 
less  in  common,  still  there  are  certain  obvious  distinctions 
between  them.  The  York  plays  (48),  which  were  performed 
at  Corpus  Christi,  are  comparatively  free  from  the  toidency  to 
jocularity  and  vulgarity  observable  in  the  Towndey;  several 
of  the  plays  concerned  with  the  New  Testament  aiid  early 
Christian  story  are,  however,  in  substance  common  to  both 
series.  The  Tomuley  Plays  or  Wakefidd  Mysteries  (33)  were 
imdoubtedly  composed  by  the  friars  of  Widkirk  or  tlostel;  but 
they  are  of  a  popular  character;  and,  while  somewhat  over-free 
in  tone,  are  superior  in  vivadty  and  humour  to  both  the  later 
collections.  The  Ckester  Flays  (35)  were  undoubtedly  iitdebted 
both  to  the  MysUre  du  vieil  testament  and  to  earlier  French 
mysteries;  they  are  less  popular  in  character  than  the  earlier 
two  cycles,  fcnd  on  the  wbole  undistinguished  by  original  power 
of  pathos  or  humour.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  notable 
inner  completeness  in  this  series,  which  includes  a  play  of 
Antickrist,  devoid  of  course  of  any  modem  application.  While 
these  plays  were  performed  at  Whitsuntide,  the  Cotenlry  Plays 
(43)  were  Corpus  Christi  performances.  Though  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  extant  series  were  composed  by  the  Grey  Friars,  tbey 
reveal  a  considerable  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  literature. 
For  the  rest,  they  are  far  more  effectively  written  than  the 
Ckester  Plays,  and  occasionally  rise  to  real  dramatic  force. 
In  the  Coptnlry  series  there  is  already  to  be  observed  an  element 
of  abstract  figures,  which  connects  them  with  a  different  species 
of  the  medieval  drama. 

The  moralities  corresponded  to  the  love  for  allegory  which 
manifests  itsdf  in  so  many  periods  of  English  UCentura, 
and  which.while  dominating  the  whole  field  of  medieval  ^MoraWka 
literature,  was  nowhere  more  assiduously  and  effectively 
cultivated  than  in  England.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  in  order  to  understand  what  to  us  seems  so  strange,  the 
popularity  of  the  moral-pdays,  which  indeed  never  equalled 
that  of  the  miracles,  but  sufficed  to  maintain  the  former  species 
till  it  received  a  fresh  Impulse  from  the  connexion  established 
between  it  and  the  "  new  learning,"  together  with  the  new 
political  and  religious  ideas  and'  questions,  of  the  Reformation 
age.  Moreover,  a  specially  popular  clement  was  snpplied  to 
these  pUys,  which  in  manner  of  representation  differed  In  no 
essential  point  from  the  miracles,  in  a  character  borrowed  from 
the  latter,  and,  in  the  moralities,  usually  provided  with  a  com- 
panion whose  task  it  was  to  lighten  the  weight  of  such  abstrac- 
tions as  Sapience  and  Jostice.  These  were  the  DevQ  ^^ 
and  his  attendant  the  FsM,  of  whom  the  latter  seems  to  SSSi 
havebeenofDativeotigin,and,asbewasusuaIlydiessed  vko. 
in  a  fool's  habit,  was  probably  stiggested  by  the  familiar 
custom  of  keeping  an  attendant  fool  at  court  or  in  great  bouses. 
The  Vice  bad  many  aliases  (Skifl,  Ambidexter,  Sin,  Fraud, 
Inituity,ke.),  but  his  usual  duty  is  to  torment  and  tease  the 
Devil  his  matter  for  the  edification  and  divernon  of  the  audience. 
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Be  was  gnduany  blended  with  the  domestic  fool,  who  survived 
in  the  r^ular  drama.  There  are  other  concrete  elements  in  tlie 
moralities^  tor  typical  figures  are  often  fitted  with  concrete 
names,  and  thus  all  but  convrted  into  concrete  human 
penonages. 

The  earlier  English  moralities'— from  the  reign  of  Henry  VL 
to  that  of  Heuy  VII. — usually  allegorize  the  conflict  between 

good  and  evil  in  the  mind  and  life  of  man,  without  any 
^*'  ^de-intention  of  theological  controversy.    Such  also 

is  still  essentially  the  purpose  of  the  eitant  morality 

by  Henry  VUI.'s  poet,  the  witty  Skelton.'  Etryman 
(pr.  1. 1599),  perhaps  the  most  perfect  enmpleof  its  diss,  with 
whidi  the  present  generation  has  fortunately  become  familiar, 
contains  passages  certainly  designed  to  enforce  the  specific 
tfsThing  of  Rome.  But  its  Dutch  original  was  written  at  least  a 
generation  earlier,  and  could  have  no  controversial  intention. 
On  the  other  band,  R.  Wever's  Laity  JutaUut  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  dogmatic  reformation  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VL 
Theological  controversy  largely  occupies  the  moralities  of  the 
earlier  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,' and  connects  itself  with  political 
feeling  in  a  famous  morality,  Sir  David  Lyndsay's  SoHn  of  Ikt 
Tkm  BslaitU,  written  and  acted  (at  Cupar,  in  ISS9)  on  the  other 
side  of  the  border,  where  such  efforts  as  the  rdigious  drama 
proper  had  made  had  been  extinguished  by  the  Reformation. 
Only  a  single  F"g'''*''  political  morality  proper  remains  to  us, 
which  belongs  to  the  begiitning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.* 
Another  series  connects  itself  widi  the  ideas  of  the  Renaissance 
rather  than  the  Reformation,  treating  of  intellectual  progress 
lather  than  of  moral  conduct;'  this  extends  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  Vm.  to  that  of  his  younger  daughter.  Besides  these, 
there  remain  some  Elizabethan  moralities  which  have  no  nwcial 
theological  or  scientific  purpose,  and  wbidi  are  Dime  the  las 
lively  in  consequence.* 

The  transition  from  the  morality  lo  the  regular  drama  in 
En^and  was  effected,  on  the  one  hand;  by  the  intermixture  of 

histotical  personages  with  abstractions — as  in  Bishop 
JJJJ^Jr*  Bale's  JCynt /»*«»(«.  1548)— which  easily  led  over  to 
,Mia^  thefirwricfeWitory;  on  the  other,  by  the  introduction 
na*  of  types  of  real  life  by  the  side  of  abstract  figures. 
"JjJ"'       This  latter  tendency,  of  which  Instsnffs  occur  in  earlier 

plays,  is  observable  Id  several  of  the  x6th-century 
moralities ;'  but  before  most  (rf  these  were  written;  a  further 
step  in  advance  had  been  taken  by  a  man  of  genius,  John 

Heywood  (b.  e.  1500,  d.  between  1577  and  1587), 
jJJJJJJ^'  whose  "  biteriudca  "•were  short  farces  fai  the  French 

manner.  The  term  "  Interiudes  "  was  by  no  means 
new,  but  had  been  applied  byiriend  and  foe  to  religioas  plays, 
and  plajrs  (including  moralities)  In  general,  already  in  the  14th 
century.  But  it  conveniently  serves  to  designate  a  qwdes 
which  marks  a  distinct  stage  bi  the  history  of  the  modem  drama. 
Heywood's  faitetlndes  dealt  entiiely  with  real— very  real— men 
and  women.  Orthodox  and  oonaemtive,  he  had  at  the  same 
time  a  keen  eye  for  the  vices  as  well  as  the  follies  of  his  age, 
and  not  the  least  for  those  of  the  clerical  profession.  Other 
writers,  such  as  T.  Ingdand,*  took  the  same  direction;  and  thf 
ailegoiy  ol  abstractions  was  thn*  undomined  on  the  stage, 
very  modi  as  in  didactic  literature  the  ground  had  been  cut 
irommiderluieetlv  tbe51U^«irFae(u.  Thus  the  btethida 
facilitated  the  advent  (rf  oomeify,  without  having  snpciieded  the 
eiriier  form.  Both  moralitka  and  ndnde-plays  snrvived  into 
Ibe  EUabtthan  age  after  the  regular  drama  had  already  begun 
itsoooiib 

•Todieeaffiest  gnwphdoac  nbCsitffff  PtnaeroMs;  Wtiitm 
wtt  it  CItritI;  llmkimd;  to  the  second,  or  early  Tudor  group, 
Medwell,  Nalan;  Tit  WtiUaadUu  OiU-.Byckt-Setnitr.ate. 


'  Mtmfyciut. 
'KtwOal 


OoUdu;  N.  Woodes,  TU  Cei^ia  qf  Comcincf,  Ac. 
'  Atby»m  KnigkL 
'  RaMeO.  Kalan  tfU^rtm  fbamli:  Rcdfoni.  ITIt  mi  Scltmct; 
nt  Trial  «f  Tna—n;  TU  itvriap  tfwaond  SMmu. 
•TV  liirriat'  if  Wit  ami  Witdom;  Tlu  CtnUaHtm  ttfMmi 
mdPr»-    "■ 


lAmiity  ani  Prciiitltty. 
^  Jack  Jiialf.  Ttm  TOtr milHt  Wift,  Ik. 
*Tktr*mr$,tK.  *  TU  DinitHtiil 
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Such,  in  barest  ootluie,  was  the  progress  of  dramatic  entertain- 
ments in  the  prindpal  countries  of  Europe,  before  the  revival  of 
classical  studies  brou^t  about  a  return  to  the  examples  f^,„^ 
of  the  rlsssiral  drama,  or  befoce  this  return  had 
distinctly  sisfttfd  itself.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  from  an  early  period  in  England  as  elsewhere  had  flourished 
a  spedes  of  entertainments,  not  properiy  speaking  dramatic, 
but  laigdy  contributing  to  form  and  foster  a  taste  for  dramatic 
spectacles.  The  paguuUt — as  they  were  called  in  England — 
were  the  successors  of  those  ridingt  from  which,  when  they 
l^dened  "  Chepe,"  Chaucer's  idle  apprentice  would  not  keep 
away;  but  they  had  advanced  in  splendour  and  ingenuity  of 
devicf  ynder  the  influence  of  Flemish  and  other  foreign  examples. 
Costiimed  figures  represented  bdore  gaping  citizens  the  heroes 
of.  mythology  and  history,  and  the  abstractions  of  moral, 
patriotic,  or  munidpal  allegory;  and  the  city  of  London  dung 
with  special  fervour  to  these  exhibitions,  which  the  Eliiabethan 
drama  was  ndther  able  not^-aS  represented  by  most  of  its  poets 
who  composed  devices  and  short  texts  (or  these  and  similar  shows 
—willing  to  oust  from  popular  favour.  Some  of  the  greatest  and 
some  of  the  least  of  1gngll«l»  dramatists  were  the  ministeis  of 
pageantry;  and  perhaps  It  would  have  been  an  advantage  for 
the  future  of  the  Uieatre  if  the  legitimate  drama  and  the  rnmi^tz 
«/  OU  Dnptry  had  been  more  Jealously  kept  apart  With  the 
rdgn  of  Heiuy  VIIL  there  also  set  in  a  varied  succession  of 
entertainments  at  court  and  in  the  bouses  of  the  great  nobles, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  huted  through  the  Tudor  and  eariy 
Stuart  p«b)ds;  but  it  would  be  an  endless  tssk  to  attempt  to 
discriminate  the  dramatic  dements  contained  In  these  produc- 
tions. The  "  mask,"  stated  to  have  been  introduced  from  Italy 
into  England  as  a  new  diversion  ia  isis-isrj,  at  first  merdy 
added  a  fresh  dement  of  "  disguidng  "  to  those  already  in  use; 
as  a  quasi-dramatic  species  ("  mssk  "  or  "  masque  ")  capable  of 
a  great  literary  devdopment  It  hardly  asserted  itadf  till  quite 
the  end  of  the  i6th  century. 

II.  TBe  Hodexm  National  Dsaha 

The  Utetaiy  influence  which  finally  transformed  the  growths 
noticed  above  into  the  national  dramas  of  the  several  countries 
of  Europe,  was  that  of  the  Renaissance.  Among  the  ^^^  ,,p, 
lemains  of  clsmiral  antiquity  which  were  studied,  nam 
translated  and  imitated,  those  of  the  drama  necessarily  *»•*• 
hdd  a  prominent  place.  Never  dtogether  lost  sight  of,  **■**■ 
they  now  became  subjects  of  devoted  research  and  models  for 
more  or  less  exact  imitation,  first  In  Greek  or  Latin,  then  in 
modem  tongues;  and  these  essentially  literary  endeavours 
came  into  more  or  less  direct  contact  with,  and  acquired  mote  ot 
less  control  over,  dramatic  performances  and  entertainments 
already  In  existence.  This  process  it  will  be  most  convenient 
to  punue  serialim,  in  connexion  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
several  dramatic  literatures  of  the  West.  For  no  sooner  had  the 
stream  of  the  modem  drama,  whose  source  and  contributories 
have  been  described,  been  brought  back  Into  the  ancient  bed, 
than  Its  flow  diverged  into  a  number  of  national  currents;  unequal 
in  impetus  and  strength,  and  varying  in  accordance  with  their 
manifold  surrounding*.  And  even  of  these  it  is  only  possible  to 
sniv^  the  most  productive  or  important. 
(a)  Italy. 

The  priority  in  this  ss  In  most  of  the  other  aspects  of  the 
Rensissance  bdongs  to  Italy.    In  ultimate  achievement  the 
Italian  drama  fell  short  of  the  fulness  of  the  results      j^ 
obtabed  dsewhere— a  snrprisbig  fact   when   it   Is 


considered,  not  only  that  the  Italian  langukge  had  the 
vantage.ground  of  closest  relationship  to  the  Latin, 
bat  that  the  genfais  of  the  Italisn  people  hss  at  all  times  led  It 
to  love  the  drama.  The  cause  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  In  the 
lack,  noticeable  In  Italian  national  life  during  a  long  period,  and 
more  especially  during  the  troubled  days  of  division  and  strife 
ooindding  with  the  rise  and  cariler  promise  of  ItaUan  dianuttle 
literature,  of  those  loftiest  and  most  potent  fanpnlaes  o(  popular 
feeling  to  which  a  national  drama  owes  so  mudi  of  Its  strength. 
This  de&dency  was  doe  partly  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Italia* 
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cbumcter,  partly  to  the  politkal  ud  n<lritnllnl  mptirhmffwi 
«hich  Ita^  wu  fated  to  undergo.  The  IttUut  were  alike 
ttiangen  to  the  CDthiniasm  of  (atriotisin,  wbieh  was  at  the  breath 
in  the  noatrili  of  the  EngUah  Klinhethan  age,  and  to  the  religions 
deration  which  identified  Spain  with  the  qkrit  of  the  Catholic 
RvivaL  The  tlear-aightedncsa  of  the  Itatiana  had  mntr^hhig 
to  do  with  ttis,  for  they  were  too  intdligent  to  bdiere  in  their 
tyrants,  and  too  free  from  illusions  to  deliver  up  their  minds  to 
their  priests.  Finally,  the  chilHng  and  enervating  effects  of  a 
preasmc  of  foreign  domination,  such  as  no  Western  people  with 
aUstoryandadvilintion  like  those  of  Italy  has  ever  ezpoienoed, 
contributed  to  parafyse  for  many  generations  the  bi^er  efforts 
of  the  dramatic  art.  No  basis  was  permanently  found  for  a 
really  national  tragedy;  while  Utenry  comedy,  after  turning 
from  the  direct  imitation  of  Latin  modeU  to  a  more  popular  form, 
lost  itself  in  an  abandoned  immorality  of  tone  and  In  reckless 
insolence  of  invective  against  particular  classes  of  society. 
Thou^  its  productivity  long  continued,  the  poetic  drama  more 
and  more  concent  Ated  its  efforts  upon  subordinate  or  subsidiary 
spedcs,  artificial  in  origin  and  decorative  In  purpose,  and  sur- 
rendered its  substance  to  the  overpowering  aids  of  music,  dancing 
and  ^)ectacle.  Only  a  single  form  of  the  Italian  drama,  impro- 
vised comedy,  remained  truly  national;  and  this  was  of  its 
nhture  dissociated  from  hi^er  liteiaty  effort.  The  revival  of 
Italian  tragedy  in  later  times  is  due  partly  to  the  imitation  of 
French  models,  partly  to  the  endeavour  of  a  brilliant  genius  to 
infuse  into  bis  art  the  historical  and  political  spirit.  Comedy 
likewise  attained  to  new  growths  of  considerable  significance, 
when  it  was  sought  to  accommodate  ita  popular  forms  to  the 
representation  of  teal  life  in  a  wider  range,  and  aifain  to  render 
it  more  poetical  in  accordance  with  the  tendendea  of  modem 
romanticism. 

The  regular  Italian  drama,  in  both  its  tragic  and  its  comic 
branches,  began  with  a  reproduction,  In  the  Latin  language,  of 
classical  models — the  £ist  step,  as  it  was  to  prove,  towards  the 
transformation  of  the  medie^^  into  the  modem  drama,  and 
the  birth  of  modem  dramatic  literature.  But  the  process  was 
both  tentative  and  tedious,  and  must  have  died  away  but  for  the 
pomp  and  dicmnstance  with  which  some  of  the  patrons  of  the 
Renaissance  at  Florence,  Rome  and  elsewhere  surrounded  these 
manifestations  of  a  fadiionable  taste,  and  for  the  patriotic 
inspiration  which  from  the  first  induced  Italian  writers  to 
dnuiutire  themes  of  national  historic  interest.  Greek  tragedy 
had  been  long  forgotten,  and  one  or  two  indications  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  i6tb  century  of  Italian  interest  in  the  Greek  dnma, 
chiefly  due  to  the  printing  presses,  may  be  passed  by.'  To  the 
later  middle  ages  classical  tragedy  meant  Seneca,  and  even  his 
plays  remained  unremembered  till  the  study  of  them  was  revived 
by  the  Faduan  judge  Lovato  de'  Lovati  (Lupatus,  d.  t309). 
Of  the  comedies  of  Plautus  three-fifths  were  not  rediscovered 
tin  1439;  and  though  Terence  was  much  read  in  the  schools, 
he  found  no  dramatic  fanitatora,  four  k  bm  mot^  or  otherwise, 
since  Hrosviths. 

Thus  the  first  medieval  follower  of  Seneca,  Albertino  Mussato 
(1161-1330)  may  hi  a  sense  be  called  the  father  of  modem 
dramaticliteratuie.  Bom  at  Padua,  to  which  dty  all  his  services 
were  given,  he  in  1315  brought  out  his  Btcerinis,  a  Latin  tragedy 
very  near  to  the  con&ies  of  epic  poetry,  intended  to  warn  the 
Paduans  against  the  designs  of  Can  Grande  della  Scala  by  the 
example  of  the  tyrant  Ezzelino.  Oth^  tragedies  of  mudi  the 
same  type  followed  during  the  ensuing  century;  such  as  L.  da 
Fabiano's  De  casu  Catsenae  Ui^^)  a  sort  of  chronicle  history  in 
Latin  prose  on  Cardinal  Albomoz*  capture  of  Cae^ena.*    Purely 


'  The  Xpivrdi  wiaywr,  an  aitificla]  Bywxtine  product,  probably 
of  the  I  ith  oentuiy,  elorifying  the  Vir^n  in 
was  not  known  to  the  western  world  till  X543. 


the  Vir^n  in  Euriptdcao  vene. 


'  Of  G.  Manzini  della  Motta's  Latin  tragedy  on  the  fall  of  Antonio 
della  Scab  onlv  a  chorus  remaiiis.  He  died  after  1389.  Probably 
to  the  earlier  naif  of  the  century  belongs  the  Latin  pcxne  drama 
Coimipnariitm^  the  story  of  which,  thougni  it  ends  liappiiy,  resemblea 
that  01  TTu  aitei.  Later  plays  hi  Latin  of  the  historic  type  an  the 
exunt  Landivio  de'  Nobili's  Dt  caplmlalt  Dtcii  JacM  (the  coo- 
iMm  Jacopo  Picdnfaio,  d.  1464):  C  Vetacdi's  HiMDria  BaeUca 


claarical  theoei  win  ttmtei  b  the  AcUOtit  of  A.  de*  Losdd 
of  Vicenaa  (d.  r44r),  foimerly  attributed  to  Huasato,  several 
passages  of  which  aro  taken  verbally  from  Saieca;  in  the 
odefanted  Prtpu  of  the  Venetian  Gtegoilo  Comaio,  which  b 
dated  1410-1419,  and  in  later  Latin  productions  inchided  among 
the  translatioos  and  imitatioos  of  GnA.  and  Ladn  tragedies 
and  comedies  by  Bishop  Martfrano  (d.  xssj),  the  friend  of  Pope 
Leo  X.,*  and  the  effotta  of  Pompcmins  Lartns  and  his'foUowei*, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  Cardinal  Rafiade  Riario  (1451-tsii),  sought 
to  revive  the  ancient  theatre,  with  aU  its  clsaicsl  assodations, 
at  Rome.- 

In  this  geneeal  movement  Latin  comedy  had  quickly  followed 
suit,  and,  as  just  indicated,  it  is  ahnost  impossible,  when  we 
reach  the  bdi^t  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  under  the  Medid  at 
Ftotence  and  at  Rome  in  particnhu',  to  review  the  progress  ol 
dther  species  apart  from  that  of  the  other.  If  we  possessed  the 
lost  PkSattgla  of  Petrarch,  of  whidi,  as  irf  a  juvenile  woik,  he 
declared  himsdf  ashamed,  this  would-  be  the  earliest  of  extant 
humanistic  comediea.  A*  it  is,  this  podtion  is  hdd  by  PatUus, 
a  Latin  comedy  of  life  on  the  dasdc  modd,  by  the  orthodox 
P.  P.  Vetgerio  (1370-1444) ;  which  was  followed  by  many  others.* 

Early  hi  the  >6th  century,  tragedy  begah  to  be  written  in  the 
native  tongue;  but  it  retained  from  the  first,  and  never  wholly 
lost,  the  impress  of  its  origin.  Whatever  the  source  ^»„ 
of  its  subjects — which,  though  mostly  of  dasdc^  mr^lt 
origin,  wei)e  occadonally  derived  from  native  romance,  '**f*<* 
or  even  due  to  invention — tliey  were  all  treated  with  """'• 
a  predilection  for  the  horrible,  inspired  by  the  example  of 
Seneca,  though  no  doubt  encouraged  by  a  percnniBl  national 
taste.  The  chorus,  stationary  on  the  stage  as  bi  old  Roman- 
tragedy,  was  not  reduced  to  a  merdy  occasional  appearance 
between  the  acts  till  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  or  ousted 
altogether  from  the  tragic  drama  till  the  earlier  half  of  the  18th. 
Thus  the  changes  undergone  by  Italian  tragedy  ynlfe  for  a  long 
series  of  generations  chiefly  confi;ied  to  the  form  of  verdficatian 
and  the  choice  of  themes;  nor  was  it,  at  all  events  tin  the  last 
century  of  the  course  which  it  has  hitherto  run,  more  than  the 
aftergrowth  of  an  aftergrowth.  The  honour  of  having  been  the 
eariiest  tragedy  in  Italian  seems  to  bdong  to  A.  da  Pistoia'a 
Pamfilo  (1499),  of  which  the  subject  was  tdten  from  Boccaccio, 
introduced  by  the  ghost  of  Seneca,  and  marred  in  the  taking. 
Catretto's  50/iMi>ia,.iriiich  hardly  rises  above  the  art  of  a 
chronicle  history,  though  provided  with  a  chorus,  followed  in 
1502..  But  the  play  usuaUy  associated  with  the  beghndng  of 
Italian  tragedy — that  with  which  "  th'  Italian  scene  first  learned 
to  glow  " — was  another  5(>/imM&a,  acted  bdore  Leo  X.  in  1515,' 
and  written  hi  blank  hendecasyllables  instead  of  the  oUata  and 
lena  rima  of  the  eariier  tragedians  (retaining,  however,  the  lyric 
measures  of  the  chorus),  1^  G.  G.  Trissino,  who  was  emfdoyed 
as  ntmdo  by  that  pope.  Other  tragedies  of  the  former  half  of 
the  x6th  century,  largely  bispired  by  Trissino's  example,  were 
the  Rotmutida  of  RucdhU,  a  nephew  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent 
(1516);  Martdli's  TuUia,  Alamanni's  Anligme  (t53i);  the 
Qanoa  of  Sperone  Speroni,  the  envious  Uopsua  of  Tasso,  who, 
like  Guatini,  took  Sperone'*  ebbonte  style  for  his  modd;  the 

(the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Granada)  (1401).  and  the  same 
author's  Ferttinondus  (of  Aragon)  Sen'otus,  which  is  called  a  tragi- 
comedy because  it  is  neither  tragic  nor  comic.  The  Florentine 
L.  Dali's  Hiempsai  (1441-1442)  remains  in  MS.  A  few  tragedies  on 
sacred  subjects  wer«  produced  in  Italy  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
15th  century,  and  a  little  later.  Such  were  the  religious  dramas 
written  for  his  pupils  by  P.  Domizid,  on  which  Politian  cast  contempt: 
and  the  tragedies,  following  ancient  models,  of  T.  da  Prato  of  Treviso, 
B.  Campagna  of  Verona,  De  pcssione  Rcdimptoris',  and  G.  F.  Conti, 
author  of  Theandrotkanalos  and  numerous  vanished  plays. 

'  ImbfT  aurtus  (Dana^),  &c. 

*L.  Brum's  Polisctna  (c.  IJ95);  Sicco  Polentonc's  (I370-Ii5j) 

fevial  Lusus  ebrioTum  s.  De  lege  bthia;  the  papal  secretary  P.  Candido 
crembrio's  (1390-1477)  non-extant  Aphrodnia;  L.  B.  Albcrti's 
Phdoifoxios  (1424);  Ugolino  Pisani  of  Parma's  (d.  before  1462) 
Phii'iynia  and  Conhitatio  coquinaria  (a  merry  students'  pl.iy):  the 
Fraudip'hila  of  A.  "Tridentino,  also  of  Parma,  who  died  after  1470 
and  perhaps  served  Pius  II.;  Eneo  Silvio  de'  Piccolomini'sown 
verse  comedy,  Ckriiis.  likewise  in  MS.,  written  in  I4jK:  P-  Domizio'f 
Lucinia,  acted  in  the  palace  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  in  1478,  Stc. 
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Orotto,  tbt  euUest  dnmatk  tnataieBt  of  tUs  (uBoos  subject  by 
the  notoriooi  Aretino  (1549);  and  the  nine  tngedies  of  G.  B. 
Giialdi  (Cinthio)  <A  Foran,  among  which  L'Orbecckt  (1541) 
is  accounted  the  best  and  the  Moodiest.  Cinthio,  the  author  <^ 
those  HtcttlommUU  to  which  Shakespeare  was  indebted  for  so 
naoy  of  his  subjects,  was  (supposing  liim  to  have  invented  these) 
the  fint  Italian  who  was  the  author  of  the  fables  of  his  own 
dramas;  'he  introduced  some  novelties  into  dramatic  construc- 
tion, separating  the  prologue  and  probably  also  the  epilogue 
from  the  action,  and  hss  by  some  been  regarded  as  the  inventor 
of  the  pastoral  drama.  But  hisstyle  was  arid.  In  the  latter  half 
of  tlie  i6th  century  may  be  mentioned  the  Didane  and  the 
Uariomn  of  L.  Dolce,  the  translator  of  Euripides  and  Seneca 
(1565);  A.  Leonico's  II  SoUalo  (1550);  the  Airiana  (acted 
before  1561  or  1586)  of  L.  Groto,  which  treats  the  story  of  Stmeo 
anijulitl;  TaiBo'iTtmtmimio{is87);  the  rancratfi of  Asinari 
(1588);  andthe  Jf«r«^of  Torelli  (1593),  the  last  who  employed 
the  stationary  chorus  (cergfisu)  on  the  Italian  stage.  Leonico's 
SMatt  is  noticeable  as  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
trix%edta  dlladina,  or  domestic  tragedy,  of  w^ch  there  are  few 
examples  in  the  Italian  drama,  and  t>e  Vdo's  Tamar  (1586) 
as  written  in  piose.  Subjects  of  modem  historical  interest  were 
in  this  period  treated  only  in  isolated  instances.' 

The  tragedians  of  the  17th  century  continued  to  pursue  the 
beaten  track,  marked  out  already  in  the  i6th  by  rigid  prescrip- 
tion.    Id  course  of  time,  however,  they  sought  by  the 
introduction  of  musical  airs  to  compromise  with  the 


la  (to  irih  danger  with  which  their  art  was  threatened  of  being 
***'*'*     (in  Voltaire's  phras^  extinguished  by  the  beautiful 


monster,  the  opera,  now  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the 
country  of  its  origin.  (See  Opera.)  To  Count  P.  Bonarelli 
(1589-1659),  the  author  of  StUmano,  is  on  the  other  hand 
ascribed  the  first  disuse  of  the  chorus  in  Italian  tragedy.  The 
innovation  of  the  use  of  rhyme  attempted  in  the  leuned  Palla- 
vicino's  ErmMgildo  (1655),  and  defended  by  him  in  a  discourse 
prefixed  to  the  play,  was  unable  to  achieve  a  permanent  success 
in  Italy  any  more  than  in  England;  its  chief  representative 
was  afterwards  Martelli  (d.  I7>7),  whose  rhymed  Alexandrian 
verse  iUartdUano),  though  on  one  occasion  used  in  comedy  by 
Goldoni,  failed  to  commend  itself  to  the  popular  taste.  By  the 
end  of  the  1 7th  century  Italian  tragedy  seemed  destined  to  expire, 
and  the  great  tragic  actor  Cotta  bad  withdrawn  in  disgust  at  the 
apathy  of  the  public  towards  the  higher  forms  of  the  drama. 
The  i8th  century  was,  however,  to  witness  a  change,  the  begin- 
nings of  which  are  attributed  to  the  institutbn  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Arcadians  at  Rome  (t69o).  The  principal  efforts  of  the 
new  school  of  writers  and  critics  were  directed  to  the  abolition 
of  the  chorus,  and  to  a  general  increase  of  freedom  in  treatment. 
Before  long  the  marquis  S.  Maffd  with  his  Merope 
(first  printed  1713)  achieved  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
successes  recorded  in  the  Ustoiy  of  dramatic  literature.  This 
play,  which  is  devoid  of  any  love-story,  long  continued  to  be 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  Italian  tragedy;  Voltaire,  who 
declared  it  "  worthy  of  the  most  glorious  days  of  Athens," 
adapted  it  for  the  French  stage,  and  it  inspired  a  celebrated 
production  of  the  En^ish  drama.*  It  was  followed  by  a  tragedy 
full  of  horrors,*  noticnble  as  having  given  rise  to  the  first  Italian 
dramatic  parody;  and  by  the  hi^y  esteemed  productions  of 
GraneUi(d.i769)andhiscontemporaryBettinclli.  P.T. 
Metastasio(i698-i78>),who  had  eariy  begun  his  career 
as  a  dramatist  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  precepts  of 
Aristotle,  gained  celebrity  by  bis  contributions  to  the  operatic 
drama  at  Naples,  Venice  and  Vienna  (where  he  held  office  as 
potia  caano,  whose  function  was  to  arrange  the  court  entertain- 
ments). But  his  Kbrtlti  have  a  poetic  value  of  their  own;*  and 
Vdtaire  pronounced  much  of  him  worthy  of  ComeiUe  and  of 
Racine,  when  at  their  Ixst.  The  influence  of  Voltaire  had  now 
oome  to  predominate  over  the  Italian  drama;  and,  in  accordance 

■  MondeUa,  IsifU  (1582);  Fuligni,  Bmiqdimo  (1589)- 

■  Home,  DonWu. 

•  Luaroni.  Vtiitt  «l  (mmm  (1719). 

•Dtdom  MmUmala,  Sin$,  SmunmidM,  Arlutr—,  Dtmttrit,  Ac. 


with  the  qrfrit  of  the  times,  greater  freedom  prevailed  in  the  choica 
of  tragic  themes.  Thus  the  greatest  of  Italian  tragic  poeta. 
Count  V.Alfieri(i749-i8o3),  found  his  path  prepared  „  . 
for  him.  Alfieri's  grand  and  impassioned  treatment  of 
his  subjects  caused  his  faultiness  of  form,  which  he  never 
altogether  overcame,  to  be  forgotten.  His  themes  were  partly 
daasical;'  but  the  spirit  of  a  love  of  freedom  which  his  creatioiis* 
breathe  was  the  herald  of  the  national  ideas  of  the  future. 
Spuming  the  usages  of  French  tragedy,  his  plays,  which  abound 
in  soliloquies,  owe  part  of  their  effect  to  an  impassioned  force  of 
declamation,  part  to  those  "  points  "  by  which  Italian  acting 
seems  pre-eminently  capable  of  fhrilllng  an  audience.  Be  has 
much  besides  the  subjects  of  two  of  his  dramas'  in  common  with 
Schiller,  but  his  amaxon-muse  (as  Schlcgd  called  her)  was  not 
schocded  into  serenity,  like  the  muse  of  the  German  poet  Amcng 
his  numerous  plays  (ai),  Uenpc  and  5ati<,  and  perhaps  Uirra, 
are  accounted  his  masterpieces. 

The  political  colouring  given  by  Alfieri  to  Italian  tragedy 
reappears  in  the  plays  of  U.  Fcscolo  and  A.  Manzoni,  both  at 
whom  are  under  the  influence  of  the  romantic  school  ^^ 
of  modem  literature;  and  to  these  names  must  be  ^uT^m 
added  those  of  S.  Pellico  and  G.  B.  Niccolini  (1785-  ^utkri, 
1861),  Paolo  Giacometti  (b.  1816)  and  others,  whose 
dramas'  treat  largely  national  themes  familiar  to  all  students 
of  modem  history  and  literature.  In  their  hands  Italian  tragedy 
upon  the  whole  adhered  to  its  love  of  strong  situations  and 
passionate  dedamation.  Since  the  successful  efforts  of  G. 
Modena  (1804-1861)  renovated  the  tragic  stage  in  Italy,  the 
art  of  tragic  acting  long  stood  at  a  higher  level  in  this  than 
in  almost  any  other  European  country;  in  Adelaide  Ristori 
(Msxchesa  del  Grillo)  the  tragic  stage  lost  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modem  actresses;  and  Ernesto  Rossi  (1837-1896)  and 
Tonunaao  Salvini  long  remained  rivals  in  the  noblest  forms  of 
tragedy. 

In  comedy,  the  efforts  of  the  scholars  of  the  Italian  Renaissancs 
for  a  time  went  side  by  aide  with  the  progress  of  the  popular 
entertainments  noticed  above.  While  the  cttUrasli  of  — m 
the  close  of  the  15th  and  of  the  r6th  century  were  aw*<n 
disputations  between  pairs  of  abstract  or  allegorical  WM^tr 
figures,  in  the  froUola  human  types  take  the  place  of  *""'• 
abstractions,  and  more  than  two  characters  appear.  The  farsa 
(a  name  used  of  a  wide  variety  of  entertainments)  was  still  under 
medieval  influences,  and  in  this  popular  form  Alione  of  Asti 
(soon  after  1500)  was  specially  productive.  To  these  popular 
diversions  a  new  literary  as  well  as  social  significance  was  given  by 
the  Neapolitan  court-poet  Sannazaro  (c.  1491) ;  about  the  same 
time  a  capitano  vclaroso,  Venturino  of  Pesara,  first  brought  on 
the  modem  stage  the  capikmo  gfarioso  or  sftamit,  the  military 
braggart,  who  owed  his  origin  both  to  Plautus*  and  to  the 
Spanish  officers  who  abounded  in  the  Italy  of  those  days.  The 
popular  character-comedy,  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Aldlana$, 
likewise  took  a  new  lease  of  life — and  this  in  a  double  form. 
The  imprmistd  comedy  (commtdia  a  soggcUo)  was  now  as  a  rale 
performed  by  professional  actors,  members  of  a  craft,  and  was 
thence  called  the  commedia  deW  arte,  which  is  said  to  f^-„j|, 
have  been  invented  by  Francesco  (called  Tcrenziano)  4,r«<s> 
Cherea,  the  favourite  player  of  Leo  X.  Its  scenes,  still 
unwritten  except  in  skeleton  (icenarie),  were  connected  together 
by  the  ligatures  or  links  (AnsO  of  the  arUcchina,  the  descendant 
of  the  ancient  Roman  lonnw  (whence  our  soiiy).  Harlequin's 
summit  of  ^ory  was  probably  reached  early  in  the  17th  century, 
when  he  was  ennobled  in  the  person  of  Cecchino  by  the  emperor 
Matthias;  of  Cecchino's  successors,  Zaccagnino  and  Tmffaldino, 
we  read  that "  they  shut  the  door  in  Italy  to  good  harle-  *«i»< 
quins."  Distinct  from  this  growth  is  that  of  the  m<u*«f  '"■"^" 
comedy,  the  action  of  which  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  certain 

'  CUapatra,  AnHicM,  OcUma,  Uirate,  &c. 

•  t.f.  Bmta  I.  and  //.  fpUippo;  Maru  Sfaria. 

•  Pellico,  Frameesca  ia  RtmuU;  Nioooliiii,  Gianmiu  da  Praada; 
Bealriu  Ctnd;  Giacometti,  Cda  di  Siim  (Giaoooettis  nastef 
piece  was  La  Morte  ciaiU). 

'  Pyrofopoliaices  in  the  Milts  Ctsrwnsi. 
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typical  figures  in  masks,  speaking  in  local  dialects,'  bat  wldch 
was  not  improvised,  and  indeed  from  the  natun  of  the  case 
hudljr  could  have  been.  It*  inventoi  was  A.  Beoico  of  Padua, 
who  aUed  himself  Rnxeaate  (joker),  and  is  memonble  nnder 
that  name  as  the  first  actor-ixlaywni^t — a  comUnation  of 
extreme  significance  for  the  history  of  the  modem  stage.  He 
pablished  six  comedies  in  various  dialiyts,  including  the  Greek  of 
the  day  (1530).  Ihis  was  the  masked  comedy  to  which  the 
Italians  so  tenacioiisiy  dang,  and  in  which,  as  all  tlieir  own  and 
Imitilitr  by  no  other  nation,  they  took  so  great  a  pride  that 
even  GoUoni  was  imable  to  overthrow  it.  Improvisation  and 
burlesque,  alike  abominable  to  comedy  proper,  were  bisqiarable 
from  the  species. 

Meanwhile,  the  Latin  imitations  of  Roman,  varied  by  occa- 
donal  translations  of  Greek,  comedies  early  led  to  the  production 
of  Italian  translations,  several  of  which  were  performed 
at  Ferrara  in  the  Ust  quarter  of  the  15th  century, 
whence  they  spread  to  Milan,  Favia  and  other  towns 
of  the  north.  Contemporaneously,  imitations  of  Latin 
comedy  made  thdr  appearance,  for  the  most  part  in  rhymed 
verse;  most  of  them  applying  classical  treatment  to  subjects 
derived  from  Boccaccio's  and  other  noieUe,  some  still  mere 
adaptations  of  ancient  models.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  aU 
but  idle  to  assign  the  honour  of  having  been  "  the  first  Italian 
comedy " — and  thus  the  first  comedy  in  modem  dramatic 
Uteratnre — to  any  particular  play.  Boiardo's  Timoiu  (before 
r494),  for  which  this  distinction  was  frequently  claimed,  is  to  a 
iuse  extent  founded  on  a  dialogue  of  Ludan's;  and,  sbce  some 
«f  its  personages  are  abstractions,  and  Olympus  is  domesticated 
on  an  upper  stage,  it  caimot  be  re^irded  as  more  than  a  transition 
from  the  molalities.  A.  Ricd's  /  Tre  Timmi  (before  1530) 
ieems  still  to  belong  to  the  same  transitional  apedes.  Ainang 
the  eadier  imitators  of  Latin  coowdy  in  the  vemacubr  may  be 
Mrted  G.  Viscooti,  one  of  the  poets  patronised  by  Ludovico  il 
Moro  at  Mihui;*  the  Fhncntfaies  O.  B.  Ataldo,  J.  Nardi,  the 
historian,*  and  D.  Glanotti.*  The  step — very  important  bad  it 
been  adopted  omsistently  or  with  a.  view  to  consistency — of 
(obctituthig  prose  for  verse  a*  the  dicdon  of  comedy,  is  some- 
times attributed  to  Arioato;  but,  thou^  his  first  two  comedies 
were  originally  written  in  pmee,  the  experiment  was  not 
new,  nor  did  he  persist  in  its  adoption.  Caretto's  /  SH  CmlenH 
ilates  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  and  Publio  Filippo's 
Ptrmkane,  taken  from  Apuldus,  followed  quite  early  in  the  i6th. 
MaduavcUi,  as  will  be  seen,  wrote  comedies  both  in  pnse  and 
In  verse. 

But,  irbatvet  wrote  the  first  Italian  comedy,  Ludovico 
Ariosto  was  the  first  master  of  the  spedes.  All  but  the  first  two 
of  his  comedies,  bdonging  as  they  do  to  the  field  of  ammeiia 
trudila,  or  scholarly  comedy,  are  in  blank  verse,  to  wUch  he  gave 
a  fingiilor  mobility  by  the  dactjdic  ending  of  the  line  {tdntcciele). 
Ariosto's  models  were  the  masterpieces  of  the  paUiola,  and  bis 
morals  thoee  of  his  age,  which  emulatrd  those  of  the  worst  days 
of  andmt  Rome  or  Byxantium  in  looseness,  and  snrpasied  them 
fa  effrontery.  He  chose  his  subject*  acconUngly;  but  his 
dramatic  genius  displayed  itself  in  the  effective  drawing  of 
diaracter,*  and  more  especially  in  the  skilful  manacement  of 
complicated  intrigues.*  Such,  with  an  additional  bipbuicy  of 
wit  and  lasdvioiunes*  of  tone,  are  likewise  the  characteristics 
of  Madnavelli's  famous  pioae  comedy,  Jhe  Uonirattla  (Tht 

■  The  masked  dianctcn,  each  of  which  spoke  the  dialect  of  the 
olace  he  represented,  were  (according  to  Baretti)  Panlalanc,  a 
Venetian  niercliant;  IMton,  a  Bokigoeae  physician;  Spmeiilo,  a 
Neapolitan  braggadocio;  FiuUcnMUa,  a  wag  of  Apulia;  Ciamtmiil* 
and  CM«U«,  clowns  of  Calabria;  G^omiiu,  a  Roman  beau;  Bri- 
fkella,  a  Ferrarese  pimp;  and  AHtcilmo,  •  blundering  servant  of 
Bergamo.  Besides  these  and  a  few  other  such  personages  (of  whom 
four  at  least  appeared  in  each  play),  there  were  the  Amtmot  or 
Innamonlos,  men  or  women  (the  latter  not  before  i^,  up  to 
which  time  actresses  were  unknown  in  Italy)  with  lenous  parts, 
and  Smeralditut,  Colombina,  Sptittlta,  and  other  uneUas  or 
waiting.maids.    AH  these  spolce  Tuscan  or  Roman,  and  wore  no 


iPasiUa.  'AmiMa.  *MIUna. 

*  la  Ltma;  B  Nttnmmk.  '  Lt  Cattaria;  I  Stitp»HH. 


Itape  Droajib);*  and  at  the  height  of  their  success,  of  the  plays 
of  P.  Aretino,*  eqxdally  the  prose  tiartscako  (i596-r5>7) 
whose  name,  it  has  been  said,  ought  to  be  written  in  asterislcs. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  plays  of  Ariosto  and  his  followers  were 
represented  with  magnificent  scenery  and  settings.  Other 
dramatists  of  the  i6th  century  were  B.  Accolti,  whose  Vtrgima 
(prob.  before  1513)  treats  the  story  from  Boccaccio  which 
reappears  fa  AWs  WtU  Out  Buds  WM ;  G.  Cecchi,  F.  d'Ambra, 
A.  F.  Graxzhii,  N.  Secco  or  SeccM  and  L.  Dolce— all  writers  of 
romantic  comedy  of  intrigue  m  verse  or  prose. 

During  the  same  century  the  "  pastoral  drama  "  flourished 
fa  Italy.  The  origfa  of  this  pecuhar  spedes — wUch  was  the 
bacoHc  Idyll  fa  a  dramatic  form,  and  wUcfa  freely 
lent  itsdf  to  the  fatroduction  of  both  mythological  '** 
and  allegorical  dements— was  purely  literary,  and 
arose  directly  out  of  the  dasslcal  studies  and  tastes 
of  the  Renaissance.  It  was  very  far  removed  from  the  genufae 
peasant  plays  which  flourished  fa  Venetia  a^  Tuscany  early 
fa  the  i6th  century..  The  earliest  example  ofthe  artificial,  but 
fa  some  of  its  productions  exquisite,  growth  fa  qocstian  was  the 
renowned  schoUr  A.  Po&tian's  Orfeo  (1471),  vddch  begins  like 
an  idjdl  and  enib  like  a  tragedy.  Intended  to  be  performed  with 
music— for  the  pastoral  drama  is  the  parent  of  the  opera— this 
beautifnl  work  tells  its  atoty  simply.  N.  da  Corre^o's  (r450- 
1508)  Csfofe,  or  Aimm,  and  others  followed,  before  fa  r554  A. 
Becoui  produced,  a*  totally  new  of  its  kfad,  his  Arcadian  pastoral 
drama  A  Sapifitio,  fa  wUch  the  comic  element  predominates 
But  an  epoch  fa  the  history  of  the  spedes  is  marked  by  the 
Amnta  of  Tssso'(i  573),  fa  whose  Arcadia  is  allegorically  mirrored 
the  Fenan  court.  Adorned  by  choral  lyrics  of  great  beauty,  it 
pfcaents  an  allegorical  treatment  of  a  sodal  and  moral  problem; 
and  sface  the  conception  of  the  characters,  all  of  whom  thfak 
and  q>eak  of  nothing  butlove,  isartifidal,  the  charm  of  the  poem 
lies  not  fa  the  faterest  of  its  action,  but  m  the  passion  and 
sweetness  of  its  sentiment.  This  work  was  the  model  of  many 
others,  and  the  pastoral  drama  reached  its  height  of  popularity 
fa  the  famous  Pastor  fido  (written  before  rsgo)  of  G.  B.  Guarini, 
which,  whUe  founded  on  a  tragic  love-story,  fatroduces  fato  its 
complicated  plot  a  comic  dement,  partly  with  a  satirical  faten- 
tion.  It  is  one  of  those  exceptional  worlu  which,  by  circumstance 
as  wdl  as  by  merit,  have  become  the  property  of  the  worid's 
literature  at  large.  Thus,  both  fa  Italian  and  in  other  literatures, 
the  pastoral  drama  became  a  distfact  spedes,  characterized,  like 
the  great  body  of  modem  pastoral  poetry  fa  general,  by  a  tend- 
ency dtber  towards  the  artificial  or  towards  the  burlesque.  Its 
artifidaUty  affected  the  entire  growth  of  Italian  comedy,  fadud- 
ing  the  cornmiHa  ddf  arte,  and  impressed  itsdf  fa  an  fatensified 
form  upon  the  opera.  The  foremost  Italian  masters  of  the  last- 
rumed  spedes,  so  far  as  it  can  claim  to  be  faduded  fa  the  poetic 
drama,  were  A.  Zeno  (r66S-i75o)  and  P.  Metastasio. 

The  comic  dramatists  of  the  r7th  century  are  grouped  as 
followers  of  the  Hs<rirsl  and  of  the  romantic  school,  G.  B.  della 
Porta  (f  .V.)  and  G.  A.   Gcognini  (whom  Goldoni  cdmtdr  te 
describes  as  full  of  whining  pathos  and  commonplace  ibtiriM 
drollery,  but  as  stUl  possessing  a  great  power  to  «■*";* 
faterest)  being  regarded  as  the  leading  representatives  "•*■*•• 
of  the  former.    But  ndther  of  these  largely  fatermixed  groups 
of  tniten  could,  with  all  its  fertility,  prevail  against  the  com- 
petition, on  the  onie  hand  of  the  musical  drama,  and  on  the  other 
of  the  popular  fardcal  entertaiimients  and  those  introduced  fa 
imitation  of  Spanish  eiamples.    Italian  comedy  had  fallen  fato 
decay,  when  its  reform  was  imdertaken  by  the  wonderful 
theatrical  genius  of  C.  GoMonL    One  of  the  most 
fertile  and  rapid  of  playwrights  (of  his  150  comedies 
16  were  written  and  acted  fa  a  single  year),  he  at  the  same 
time,  pursued  definite  aims  as  a  dramatist.    Disgusted  with 
the  conventional   buffoonery,  and  ashamed  of  the  rampant 

'  Of  MachiavetU's  other  comedies,  two  are  ptoae  adaptations  from 
Plautus  and  Terence,  La  CJuu  (Carina)  and  Aniria;  of  the  two 
othen,  simply  called  CommeHc,  and  in  vene,  hn  authorship  seems 
doubtful. 

•  U  CorH^ana,  la  Tahnlf,  It  Iptcrilo,  tt  Faoxtfo.. 
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immonlity  of  the  Italian  comic  ita(e,  he  diew  hit  chattcten 
from  teal  life,  whether  of  hii  native  city  (Venice)'  or  of  lociety 
at  laige,  and  sought  to  enfoice  virtooiu  and  pathetic  lentiment* 
without  neglecting  the  essential  objects  of  his  art.  Happy  and 
various  in  his  choice  of  themes,  and  dipping  deep  into  a  popular 
life  with  which  be  had  a  genuine  sympathy,  he  produced,  boides 
comedies  of  general  human  character,'  phys  on  subjects  drawn 
from  literary  biography 'or  from  fiction.*  Goldoni,  whose  style 
was  oomodered  defective  by  the  purists  whom  Italy  has  at  no 
time  lacked,  met  with  a  severe  critic  and  a  temporarily  successful' 
rival  in  Count  C.  Gozzi  (i723-i8o6),'wlw  sought  to 
rescue  the  comic  drama  from  its  association  with  the 
actual  life  of  the  middle  classes,  and  to  infuse  a  new  spirit  into 
the  figures  of  the  old  masked  comedy  by  the  invention  of  a  new 
spedet.  His  themes  were  taken  from  Neapolitan  *  and  Oriental  * 
fairy  tales,  to  which  he  accommodated  some  of  the  standing 
figiues  upon  which  Goldoni  had  made  war.  This  attempt  at 
mingligg  fancy  and  humour — occaaionaUy  of  a  directly  satirical 
turn'— 'waa.  in  harmony  with  the  tendencies  of  the  modem 
romantic  school;  and  Coxa's  efforts,  which  though  successful 
found  hardly  any  imitators  in  Italy,  have  a  family  resemblance 
to  those  of  Ttedi  and  of  some  more  recent  writers  whose  art 
wings  its  flight,  through  the  windows,  "  over  the  hills  and  far 
away."- 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  iSth  and  the  eariy  years  of  the 
igth  century  comedy  continued  to  follow  the  course  marked 
out  by  its  acknowledged  master  Goldoni,  under  the 
'  influence  of  tlie  sentimental  drama  of  France  and  other 
countries.  Abati  Aadiea  Villi,  the  marquis  Albergati 
Capacelli,  Antonio  Simone  Sografi  (1760-1825), 
Federid,  and  Pietro  Napoli  Signorelli  (1731-1815),  the  historian 
of  the  drama,  are  mentioned  among  the  writers  of  this  school ; 
to  the  19th  century  belong  Count  Giraud,  Marchisio  (who  took 
bis  subjects  especially  from  commercial  life),  and  Nota,  a  fertile 
writer,  among  whoee  plays  are  three  treating  the  lives  of  poets. 
Of  still  more  recent  date  are  L.  B.  Bon  and  A.  BroSerio.  At 
the  same  time,  the  comedy  of  dialect  to  which  the  example  of 
Goldoni  had  given  sanction  in  Venice,  flourished  there  as  well  as 
in  the  mutually  remote  spheres  of  Piedmont  and  Naples,  (^uite 
modem  devdopments  must  remain  unnoticed  here;  but  the 
fact  cannot  be  ignored  that  they  signally  illustrate  the  perennial 
vitality  of  the  modem  drama  in  the  home  of  its  beginnings.  A 
new  realistic  style  set  fully  in  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th 
century  with  P.  Ferrari  and  A.  Torelli;  and  though  an  historical 
reaction  towards  clsOTical  and  medieval  themes  is  associated  with 
the  names  of  P.  Cossa  and  G.  Giacosa,  modernism  reasserted 
itsdf  through  P.  Bracco  and  other  dramatists.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  influence  of  great  actors,  more  especially  Ermete 
Novelli  and  Eleanora  Duse,  must  be  credited  with  a  large  share 
of  the  success  with  which  the  Italian  stage  has  hdd  its  own 
even  against  the  foreign  influences  to  which  it  gave  room.  And 
it  would  seem  as  if  even  the  paradoxical  endeavour  of  the  poet 
Gabrielk  d'  Annunzio  to  lyridze  the  drama  by  ignoring  action 
as  its  essence  were  a  problem  for  the  solution  of  which  the  stage 
can  fumish  unexpected  conditions  of  its  own.  In  any  event, 
both  Italian  tragedy  and  Italian  comedy  have  survived  periods 
of  a  seemingly  hopeless  decline;  and  the  fear  has  vanished 
that  dtbet  the  opera  or  the  ballet  might  succeed  in  ousting 
from  the  national  stage  the  legitimate  forms  of  the  natioiuJ 
drama. 

>  Jfowfii  CtrUtm  (/tTMM  lk$  AtfmplUUd  Mm);  la  BoM|a 

'La   Vtdma  seailn  iTht  Ctmnimt  Wiitm);  la  PuU»  tnorala 

inU  KstptdciU  Girl);  La  Buona  Fitfia;   La  B.  Sposa;  La  B. 
'amiflia;  La  B.  Uadtt  (the  last  of  which  was  unniccessful;  "  good- 
ness,  says  Goldoni, "  never  diapleaaes,  but  the  public  weary  of  every 
tUng  "),  Ac;  and  71  BurUn  bnitfica,  called  in  its  ocigiaal  Ficoca 
^version  Lt  Smut*  bianfatsant. 
'ittliin;  Tmtaio;  Tatso. 
'Pamela;  Pamtta  UarUalai  71  FOtsofo  Inifut  (Ur  Spadalor). 

*  V  Amtn  idU  In  m^aranat  (7°t<  Tin€  Lemons) ;  71  Ccno. 

•  TtminM:  ZctMe. 

'L'Amtn  MU  In  m.  (against  Coldoni):  L'  AntflUmo  Balwrrft 
(71*  5iiH«  Cnm  Bird),  (agauut  Hdvetiua,  Itauascau  and  Voltaire). 


(6)  Cnece. 


Hie  dramatic  literature  of  the  later  Hrilnw  is  a  creatioD 
of  the  literary  movement  which  preceded  their  n<d>le  stiuggia 
for  independence,  or  which  may  be  aaid  to  form  part  jH«*ra 
of  that  struggle.  After  beginning  with  dramatic  arm*  mat 
dialogues  of  a  patriotic  tendency,  it  took  a  step  in  "''1  '"■■ 
advance  with  the  tragedies  of  J.  R.  Netuks*  (1778-  *"■' 
1850),  whose  name  belongs  to  the  political  aa  well  as  to  the 
Utoary  history  of  his  country.  His  oomediet— espedaUy  one 
directed  against  the  excesses  of  journalism*— largdy  contributed 
to  open  a  Uterary  life  for  the  modem  Gred(  tongue.  Among 
the  earlier  patriotic  Greek  dramatists  of  the  19th  century  ate 
T.  Alkaeos,  J.  Zampelioe  (whoae  tragic  style  was  inflaenced  by 
that  of  Alfieri),»  S.  K.  Katydis  and  A.  Valaoritia.  A.  Zoitoa" 
Is  noteworthy  as  having  introduced  the  use  of  prose  into  CreA 
tragedy,  while  ptesetving  to  it  that  association  with  tfhtimmtt 
and  aspiiations  which  will  piobably  long  continue  to  petvade 
the  chief  productions  of  modem  Greek  literature.  Tbelovcof 
the  theatre  is  ineradicable  from  Attic  as  it  is  from  Italian  soil; 
and  the  tendendes  of  the  young  dramatic  literature  of  Hdlaa 
which  is  not  wholly  absorbed  in  the  efiort  to  keep  abreast  of 
recent  modem  developments,  seem  to  justify  the  hope  that  a 
worthy  future  awaits  it. 

Under  Italian  influence  an  inteicsting  diamatic  gtowth 
attaint  to  some  vitality  far  the  Dalmatian  hnds  about  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  wheie  the  teligiaus  drama,  whose 
days  were  passing  away  in  Italy,  found  favour  with  a  people 
with  a  scant  popular  literatun  of  its  own.  At  Raguaa  Italian 
literary  inflnence  had  been  spread  by  the  followers  of  Petrarch 
from  the  later  years  of  the  15th  centuiy;  here  several  Seivo- 
Ctoatian  writett  ptoduced  religiooa  plays  in  the  msnncr  of  the 
Italian  rappraeiilanani;  an4  a  gifted  poet,  Martin  Dtii6, 
composed,  besides  religious  plays  aiid  farces,  a  qjedes  of  paatotal 
whidi  enjoyed  much  favour. 

(0  Sfaim. 

Spain  is  the  only  country  of  modem  Europe  which  shut*  with 
England  the  honour  of  having  achieved,  at  a  rdativdy  eatly  date, 
the  creation  of  a  genuindy  national  form  of  the  regular  drama. 
So  proper  to  Spain  was  the  form  of  the  drama  which  she 
ptoduced  and  perfected,  that  to  it  the  term  romantic  has  been 
specifically  applied,  though  so  restricted  a  use  of  the  epithet  is 
dearly  unjustifiable.  The  influences  which  from  the  Komanoe 
peoples — in  whom  Christian  and  Germanic  dements  minted 
with  the  legacy  of  Roman  law,  learning  and  culture — spread  to 
the  (jermanic  nations  were  ropresented  with  the  most  signal 
force  and  fulness  in  the  institutions  of  chivalry, — to  which,  in  the 
words  of  Scott, "  it  was  peculiar  to  blend  military  valour  with  the 
strongest  passions  which  actuate  the  human  mind,  the  fedingi 
of  devotion  and  those  of  love."  These  feelings,  in  thdr  combined 
operation  upon  the  national  chaiacter,  and  in  their  teflectioa 
in  the  national  Uterature,  were  not  confined  to  Spain;  but 
nowhere  did  they  so  k)ng  or  so  late  continue  to  animate  the  BUtai 
life  of  a  nation. . 

Outward  causes  contributed  to  this  result  For  centuries 
after  the  crusades  had  become  a  mere  memory,  Spain  was  a 
battle-ground  between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent.  And  it  was 
just  at  the  time  when  the  Renaissance  was  catablitUng  new 
starting-points  for  the  literary  progreas  of  Europe,  that  Christian 
Spain  rose  to  the  bdght  of  Catholic  as  well  as  lutUonal  self- 
consdousness  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moots  and  the  conquest 
of  the  New  World.  From  thdr  rulers  or  rivals  of  so  many 
centuries  the  Spaniards  derived  that  rich,  if  not  very  vatied, 
glow  of  colour  which  became  permanently  distinctive  of  thdr 
national  life,  and  more  especially  of  its  literaiy  aikd, artistic 

*  Atfatia;  Pilyxna. 
'  SfumeridttMcs. 

<•  Tmukoa;  XmutoiKnM  PaUuolms;  Rkitai  at  PUrat. 
"  7^  Tknt  Hmdni,  or  7^  CiaracUr  of  Uu  Aiuienl  Bottom 
(Leonidai):  Tho  Doalk  of  lio  Otalm  (Demosthenes);  A  Sit—  of 
Tiwioloon,  as. 
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eipitnioii*;  they  abo  peihapi  dotved  btm  (be  mam  •oaite  a 
Dot  Icn  cbazactiBiistkaUy  refined  tnatment  ot  the  purion  of 
love.  The  ideu  of  Spiniih  chivaliy^-mon  opedally  icKsMWi 
devodoii  ind  a  punctilious  wnae  of  pmoniil  honour — uaeited 
thaudvet  (according  toa  procex  often  abeervable  in  the  hiatoty 
of  civilization)  with  peculiar  diilinrtniii  in  literature  and  art, 
after  the  period  of  great  achievement!  to  whidi  they  had  «»- 
tributsd  in  other  &dds  had  ome  to  an  end.  The  lipeat  glarict 
of  the  Spanish  drama  belong  to  an  age  of  national  decay — 
mindful,  it  is  true,  of  the  ideas  of  a  greater  paat.  The  cUvalrou* 
enthusiasm  pervading  so  many  of  the  mastopiecc*  of  its  btetature 
is  indeed  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Spanish  natioo  in  all,  even 
In  the  least  hopeful,  periods  of  its  fatter  history;  and  the  tciviou* 
ardour  breathed  by  these  works,  though  associating  itself  with 
what  is  called  the  Catholic  Reaction,  is  in  truth  only  a  mam'ifsta- 
tion  o(  the  spirit  which  informed  the  Dobleit  part  of  the  Rafonnap 
Iko  movement  itself.  The  Spanish  drama  ndtber  sought  nor 
could  seek  to  emancipate  itself  from  views  and  forms  of  teligiaus 
life  more  than  ever  sacred  to  the  Spanish  people  since  the  liarious 
days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  and  it  is  not  so  much  in  the 
tanning,  aa  in  thc  great  age  of  Spanish  dramatic  literature  that 
it  Ml  mi  most  difficult  to  distingiiiah  between  what  is  to  be 
termed  a  religious  and  what  a  secular  play.  After  Spain  had  thus, 
the  first  after  England  among  modem  European  countries,  fully 
unfdded  that  incomparably  richest  ezpreaion  of  naticoal  life 
and  sentiment  in  aa  artistic  form — a  truly  national  dramatic 
literatUTe, — the  terrible  decay  of  her  greatness  and  pro^)etity 
giajaaUy  impaired  the  strength  of  a  brilliant  but,  of  its  nature, 
<|epeadent  growth.  In  the  absence  of  high  original  genius  the 
Spanish  dramatists  began  to  turn  to  foreign  models,  though 
fittle  sun>orted  in  such  attempts  by  popular  sympathy;  and  it 
is  only  in  mote  recent  times  tlwt  the  Spanish  drama  has  sought 
to  reproduce  the  ancient  forms  from  whose  mastepieoes  the 
nation  had  never  become  estranged,  while  accommodating  them 
to  tastes  and  tendende*  shared  by  later  Spanish  literature  with 
that  of  Europe  at  large. 

The  earlier  dramatic  efforts  of  Spanish  Stetatote  may  witbont 
inconvenience  be  briefly  dismliiswl.  The  reputed  author  of  the 
Coflas  it  Uinta  RmUto  (R.  CoU  the  elder)1ikewise 
composed  the  first  act  of  a  story  of  inttigue  and 
character,  purely  dramatic  but  not  intended  for  tcpre- 
tentation.  This  tragic  comedy  of  Calista  end  Udibota,  which 
was  comideted  (in  si  acts)  by  1499,  afterwards  became  famous 
under  the  name  of  CtksHiu;  it  was  frequently  tmitatrd  and 
tranabtcd,  and  was  adapted  for  the  Spanish  stage  by  R.  de 
Zepedain  1582.  ButthefatheroftheSpanishdramawasJ.de 
la  V"""*,  whose  npresentacitiut  under  the  name  of  "  edognea  " 
were  dramatic  dialogues  of  a  religious  or  pastoral  chancter. 
His  attempts  were  imitated  more  especially  by  the  Portuguese 
Gil  Vicente,  whose  writings  for  the  stage  appear  to  be 
^[g,^  included  in  the  period  ijoa-1536,  and  who  wrote  both 
in  Spanish  and  in  his  native  tongue.  A  further  impulse 
came,  as  wss  natural,  from  Spaniards  resident  in  Italy,  and 
especially  from  B.  de  Tones  Naharro,  wlio  in  litj  putdisbed,  as 
the  chief  among  the  "  fiistlingi  of  his  genius  "  (Prtpaladia),  a 
aeries  of  eight  amtdias — a  term  generally  apphed  in  Spanish 
fiterature  to  any  kind  of  drama.  He  claimed  some  knouiedge  of 
the  theory  of  the  ancient  drama,  divided  his  plays  iatojontadat^ 
(to  correspond  to  acts),  and  opened  (hem  with  an  iHlraylo 
(prologue).  Very  various  in  their  subjects,  and  occasionally  odd 
in  form,*  tliey  were  gross  as  well  as  audadous  in  tone,  and  were 
soon  prohibited  by  the  Inquisition.  The  church  remained  un- 
irilling  to  renounce  her  control  over  sudi  dramatic  exUbitioos 
as  die  permitted,  and  sought  to  suppress  the  few  plays  on  not 
strictly  religious  subjecu  which  appeared  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Though  the  univenities  praduced  both 
tmslations  fiom  the  classical  diama  and  modem  Latin  plays, 

■  The  term  is  the  same  as  that  used  fat  the  old  Fieach  coDective 
mysteries  (jraniMs}. 
>  In  aofiie  of  Ui  phyt  (Camtdia  Stn/iiic;  C.  Tmtlarla)  than  i*  a 

eof  languages  even  ilraiiger  than  that  of  dialects  in  the  Italian 

loNneay. 


tbcaeeuicindveiylitdageDenlefieeL   Joan  Pens' (Feticiua') 
potthumoua  Latin  comedies  were  mainly  veiii<ma  of  Aiiasto.* 

Thus  the  founds  tion  of  the  Spanish  national  theatre  was 
reserved  for  a  man  of  the  people.    Cervantes  has  vividly  sketched 
the  humUe  resources  which  wen  at  tlw  mmmand  of  £,#•  * 
Lope  de  Rueda,  a  mechanic  of  Seville,  who  with  bis  — ■«■ 
friend  the  booksdler  Tlmimeda,  and  two  brother  g]*** 
authors  and  actors  in  his  strolling  compsny,  succeeded  '' 

in  bringing  dramatic  entertainments  out  of  the  churches  and 
palaces  into  the  public  places  of  the  towns,  where  they  were 
produced  on  temporary  Sfaffnids,  The  manager  carried  about 
bis  properties  in  a  com^ack;  and  the  "  comedies  "  were  still 
only  "  dialogues,  and  a  species  of  ecloguea  between  two  Or  three 
shepherds  and  a  shepherdess,"  enlivened  at  times  by  intermezzos 
of  favourite  comic  figures,  such  as  the  negreas  or  the  Biscayan, 
"  played  with  mconoBvabie  talent  and  truthfulness  by  Lope." 
One  of  his  plays  at  least,*  and  one  of  TImoneda's,'  seem  to  have 
been  taken  from  an  Italian  source;  otheif  mingled  modem 
themes  with  rhisrifsl  sppadtiooa,*  One  of  TImoneda's  was 
(perliaps  sgain  throng  the  Italian)  from  Phmtus.'  Otheis  of  a 
slighter  description  were  celled  fasos, — a  apedes  afterwards 
termed  tnlnmnn  and  resembling  the  modem  French  frattrbes. 
With  these  popular  efforts  of  Lope  de  Rueda  and  his  friends  a 
con^detafale  dramatic  activity  began  in  the  years  1560-1590 
in  several  Siianish  dties,  and  before  the  close  of  this  period 
permanent  theatiea  began  to  be  fitted  up  at  Madrid.  Yet 
Spanish  dramatic  literature  might  ztill  have  been  led 
to  follow  Italian  into  an  imitation  of  danslrsl  models. 
Two  plays  by  G.  Bermudas  (1577),  called  by  thdr 
learned  author  "  the  first  Spaniah  tragedies,"  treating  the  national 
subject  of  Inez  de  Castro,  bat  divided  into  five  acts,  composed  in 
various  metres,  and  intradudng  a  chorus;  a  DUt  (c.  1580)  by 
C.  de  Vimea  (who  claimed  to  have  first  divided  dramas  into 
three  y«nMii«);  and  the  tragedies  of  L.  L.  de  Argensola  (acted 
r585,  and  praised  in  Don  QiUxole)  alike  repiesent  this  tendency. 

Such  were  the  alternatives  which  had  opened  for  the  Spanish 
drama,  when  at  last,  about  the  same  time  aa  that  of  the  English, 
its  future  was  detetmined  by  writers  of  original  geniua.  ^j^^^^ 
The  first  of  these  was  the  Immortal  Cervantes,  who,  '*'*•■** 
however,  failed  to  anticipate  by  his  earlier  plays  (1584-1588)  the 
great  (though  to  him  unproductive)  success  of  his  famous 
romance.  In  Us  endeavour  to  give  a  poetic  character  to  the 
drama  he  fdl  upon  the  expedient  of  introducing  personified 
abstractions  speaking  a  "divine"  or  devated  laiiguage— a 
device  wUdi  was  for  a  time  favourably  recrived.  But  these 
plays  exhibit  a  neglect  or  ignotaoce  of  the  laws  of  dramatic 
construction;  thdr  action  is  episodical;  and  it  is  from  the 
realism  of  these  episodes  (especially  in  tlie  IfHmoncia,  which  is 
crowded  with  both  figures  snd  Inddents),  and  from  the  power 
and  flow  of  the  declamation,  that  their  ^ect  must  have  been 
derived.  When  in  Us  later  years  ^1615)  Cervantes  returned  to 
dramatic  oonposition,  the  style  and  form  of  the  national  diama 
had  been  definitivdy  settled  by  a  large  ntunber  of  writers,  thc 
brilliant  success  of  whose  scknowledged  chief  may  previously 
have  diverted  Cervantes  from  his  labours  for  the  theatre.  Ks 
influence  up<m  the  general  ptx>gress  of  dramatic  literature  is, 
however,  to  be  sought,  not  only  in  his  plays,  but  also  in  those 
mndas  e»M^<ani— incomparable  ahke  in  their  dearoess  snd 
thdr  terseness  of  narrative — to  which  more  than  one  drama  is 
indebted  for  its  plot,  and  for  much  of  its  dialogue  to  boot. 

Lope  de  Vega,  one  of  the  most  astonishing  geniuses  the  world 
has  known,  permanently  establiahed  the  national  forms  of  the 
Spanish  drains.  Someofthesewerein  thdr  beginnings  r--,^ 
taken  over  by  trim  from  ruder  predeccsson;  aome  {^ 
were  cultivated  with  equd  or  even  superior  success  by 
subsequent  authors;  but  hi  variety,  as  in  fertility  of  dramatic 
production,  he  has  00  rivals.  His  fertility,  which  was  such  that 
he  wrote  about  1500  plays,  besides'  300  dramatic  works  daased 

■  ItetnmaHllaa,  Ijna,  Diapti,  SappcsiH. 

•  Us  EuhMos  {CU  /sfSMMli).     '      *  Ctrndia  (11  Ntpomak). 

*  Lope,  Armtlino  (Medea  and  Neptune  as  ina  «x  matkima-ii 
adf uisset).  '  Untmm. 
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u  antof  sacrammlaUt  ud  iiinmtS€S,  ud  *  vast  aeries  of  other 
literary  compositions,  has  indisputably  prejudiced  bis  reputatioD 
iritb  those  to  whom  be  is  but  a  name  ud  a  number.  Yet  as  a 
dramatist  Lope  more  fully  exemplifies  the  capabilities  of  the 
Spanish  theatre  than  any  of  bis  succesaon,  though  as  a  poet 
Calderon  may  deserve  the  palm.  Nor  would  it  be  possibk  to 
imagine  a  truer  representative  of  the  Spain  of  his  age  than  a  poet 
who,  after  suffering  the  hardships  of  poverty  and  exile,  and  the 
pangs  of  passion,  sailed  against  the  foes  of  the  faith  in  the 
Invincible  Armada,  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  Hdy 
Inquisition  and  of  the  order  of  St  Frauds,  and  after  having  been 
decorated  by  the  pope  with  the  cross  of  Malta  and  a  theological 
doctorate,  honoured  by  the  nobility,  and  idolized  by  the  nation, 
ended  with  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary  on  his  lips.  From  the 
plays  of  siich  a  writer  we  may  best  learn  the  manners  and  the 
sentiments,  the  ideas  of  religion  and  honour,  of  the  Spain  of  the 
Philippine  age,  the  age  when  she  was  most  prominent  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe  and  most  glorious  in  her  own.  For,  with  all  its 
inventiveness  and  vigour,  the  genius  of  Lope  primarily  set  itsdf 
the  task  of  pleasing  his  public,— sthe  very  si^t  of  lAoae  inner  as 
well  as  outer  life  is  accordingly  mirrored  in  his  dramatic  works. 
In  them  we  have,  in  the  words  of  Lope's  French  translator  Baret, 
"  the  movement,  the  clamour,  the  conflict  of  unforeseen  intrigues 
suitable  to  unreflecting  spectators;  perpetual  flatteries  addressed 
to  an  unextinguishable  natiomd  pride;  the  painting  of  passions 
dear  to  a  people  never  tired  of  admiring  itself;  the  absolute 
sway  of  the  point  of  honour;  the  deification  of  revenge;  the 
adoration  of  symbols;  buffoonery  and  burlesque,  everywhere 
beloved  of  the  multitude,  but  here  never  defiled  by  obscenities, 
for  this  people  has  a  sense  of  delicacy,  and  the  foundation  of  its 
character  is  nobility;  lastly,  the  flow  of  proverbs  which  at 
times  escape  from  thefrocwio  "  (the  comic  servant  domesticated 
hi  the  Spanish  drama  by  Lope)—"  the  commonplace  literature 
of  those  who  possess  no  other." 

The  plays  of  Lope,  and  those  of  the  national  Spudsbdrama  in 
general,  are  dividol  into  classes  which  it  is  natunlly  not  always 

easy,  and  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  him 
2'>*''*  always  to  have  intended,  to  keep  distinct  from  one 
Tnpmdm.    uiother.    After  fai  bis  eariy  youth  composing  eclogues, 

pastoral  plays,  and  allegorical  moralities  in  the  old 
style,  he  began  his  theatrical  activity  at  Madrid  about  iSQO, 
and  the  plays  which  he  thenceforth  produced  have  been  distri- 
buted under  the  following  heads.  The  comedias,  all  of  which  are 
in  verse,  include  (i)  the  so-called  e.  it  capo  y  upado — not 
comedies  proper,  but  dramas  {n  which  the  principal  personages 
are  taken  from  the  dass  of  society  that  wears  cknk  and  sword. 
GaUantry  is  their  main  theme,  an  interesting  and  complicated, 
but  well-constructed  and  perspicuous  intrigue  their  diief  feature; 
and  this  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  underplot  in  which  the 
pacioto  plays  his  part.  Their  titles  are  frequently  taken  from 
the  old  proverbs  or  proverbial  phrases  of  the  people'  upon 
the  theme  suggested,  by  which  the  plays  often  (as  G.  H.  Lewes 
admirably  expresses  it)  constitute  a  kind  of  gloss  (jfosa)  in 
action.  This  is  the  favourite  spedes  of  the  natioiud  Spanish 
theatre;  and  to  the  plots  of  the  plays  belonging  to  it  the  drama 
of  other  nations  owes  a  debt  almost  incalculable  in  extent. 

(3)  The  c.  ktrikat  are  distinguished  by  some  of  their 

personages  being  of  royal  or  very  high  rank,  and  by 
their  themes  being  often  Ustorical  and  largely'  (though  not  in- 
variably') taken  from  the  national  aiinals,  or  founded  on  con- 
temporary or  recent  events.*  Hence  they  exhibit  a  greater 
gravity  of  tone;  but  in  other  respects  there  is  no  difference 
between  them  and  the  doak^end-sword  comedies  with  which  they 
share  the  element  of  comic  underplots.  Occasionally  Lope  conde- 
scended in  the  opposite  direction,  to  (3)  plays  of  which  the  scene 
is  laid  in  common  life,  but  for  which  no  special  name  appears 

■  B  Atero  it  Uadrid  {Tie  Sul  Water  »f  Uadrlit;  Ditum  m 
CalHad  ( -  Tkt  Dot  in  Ike  Uamar),  &c. 

'  U  EstreUaie  SeiaialTlte  Sar  1^  SeeiOt.U.SATxhoaiteBiuny, 
Bl  JViuw  Uunda  (Columbus),  &c 

*  Rama  Ahtaeaia  (R.  in  <4>t<f— Neio). 

*  Anaca  itmada  iTke  Conqnett  ef  Araaea,  ISte). 


to  have  existed.*  MeanwUle,  both  he  and  his  ^ccessors  were 
too  devoted  sons  of  the  church  not  to  adinowledge  in  some  sort 
her  daim  to  influence  the  lutional  drama.  This  daim  she  had 
never  relinqoisbed,  even  when  she  could  no  hmger  retain  an 
absolute  control  over  the  stage.  For  a  time,  indeed,  she  was 
able  to  reassert  even  this;  for  the  exhibition  of  all  secular  plays 
was  m  1598  prohibited  by  the  dying  Philip  II.,  and  remained  so 
for  two  years;  and  Lope  with  his  usual  facility  proceeded  to 
supply  religious  plays  of  various  kinds.  After  a  few  dramas  on 
scriptural  subjects  he  turned  to  the  legends  of  the  saints;  and 
the  camediat  de  eanlat,  of  whidi  he  wrote  a  great  _ 
number,  became  an  accepted  lata  Spanish  variety  JJJJiJJJJ 
of  the  miracle-play.  Thie,  however,  to  the  popuhir 
instincti  of  his  genius,  he  threw  himself  with  spedal  seal  and 
success  into  the  composition  of  another  kind  of  religious  |day»— 
a  development  of  the  Corpus  ChristI  pageants,  in  h<»our  of 
whidi  all  the  theatres  had  to  dose  their  doors  for  a  month. 

These  were  the  famous  atrias  sacramenlaks  (».«.  solemn    

"  acts  "  or  proceedings  in  honour  of  the  Sacrament),  ,^2J|^„. 
which  were  performed  in  the  open  air  by  actors  who  (am. 
had  filled  the  cars  of  the  sacred  procession.    Of  these 
Lope  wrote  about  400.    These  entertainments  were  arranged 
on  a  fixed  scheme,  comprising  a  prologue  in  dialogue  between 
two  or  more  actors  in  character  (toa),  a  farce  (enlremes),  and  the 
auto  proper,  an  allegorical  scene  of  religious  purport,  as  an 
example  of  which  Ticknor  dtes  the  Brid/e  of  Ike  World, — in 
which  the  Prince  of  Darkness  in  vain  seeks  to  defend  the  bridge 
against  the  Kni^t  of  the  Cross,  who  finally  leads  the  Soul  i4 
Man  in  triumph  across  it.    Not  all  the  enlremeses  of       ^^_. 
Lc^  and  others  were,  however,  composed  for  insertion        „,„ 
in    these   aulas.    This   long-lived    popular  spedes, 
together  with  the  old  kind  of  dramatic  dialogue  called  tdoput, 
completes  the  list  of  the  varieties  of  his  dramatic  works. 

The  example  of  Lope  was  followed  by  a  large  number  of 
writers,  and  Spain  thus  rapidly  became  possessed  of  a  dramatic 
literature  almost  unparallded  in  quantity — for  in  . 

fertility  also  Lope  was  but  the  first  among  many.  Jjjir*' 
Among  the  writers  of  Lope's  school,  his  friend  G.  de 
Castro  Cr  569-1631)  most  not  be  passed  by,  for  his  Cnf*  was  the 
basis  of  ComdUe's;  nor  J.  P.  de  Montalban,  "  the  first-born  of 
Lope's  genius,"  the  extravagance  of  whose  imagination,  like 
that  of  Lee,  culminated  in  madness.  Soon  after  him  died  (rfijg) 
Joan  Ruis  de  Alarcon,  hi  whose  plays,  as  contrasted  with  thoK 
of  Lope;  has  been  recognised  the  distinctive  element  of  a  moral 
purpose.  To  G.  "fellez,  called  Tirso  de  Molina  (d.  1648),  no 
similar  praise  seems  due;  but  the  frivolous  gaiety  of  the  inventor 
of  the  complete  character  of  Don  Juan  was  accompanied  by 
ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  his  excellent'  though  at  tines 
"  sensational  "*  plots.  F.  de  Rojas  Zorrilla  (b.  1607),  who  was 
largdy  plundered  by  the  French  dramatists  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  century,  survived  Molina  for  about  a  generation.  In  vain 
scbohus  of  strictly  dasucal  tastes  protested  in  essays  in  prose  and 
verse  against  the  ascendancy  of  the  popular  drama;  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Philip  n.  had  been  recalled  two  years  after  his  death 
and  was  never  renewed;  and  the  activity  of  the  theatre  spread 
through  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  land,  everywhere  under  the 
controlling  infiumce  of  the  school  of  writers  who  had  established 
so  complete  a  harmony  between  the  drama  and  the  tastes  and 
tendendes  of  the  people. 

The  glories  of  Spanish  dramatic  litetatme  reached  their  heigjit 
in  P.  CaMeron  de  la  Barca,  though  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
theatre  he  holds  only  the  second  pbtce.  He  elaborated  c^t,^ 
tome  of  the  forms  of  the  national  drama,  but  brought 
about  nochanges  of  moment  in  any  of  them.  Even  the  brilliancy 
of  his  style,  glittering  with  a  constant  reproduction  of  the  same 
hmily  of  tropes,  and  the  variety  of  his  melodious  versification, 
are  mere  intensifications  of  the  poetic  qualities  of  Lope,  while 

*La  Uma  ie  canlaro  (Tte  Water-mait). 

•  Lai  Uocedadei  iriuYoulhfnl  Admlmres)  da  dd. 

'  Dan  Gil  da  las  ealeas  ttedes  {D.  C.  in  Ike  Green  Brteckes). 

*  El  Burladae  da  SeeiUa  y  Camieada  de  piedn  {.Tke  Dattiett  ef 
SaeilU,  m.  Don  Juao,  a»d  Ms  Slona  Guest). 
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in  tlwir  monl  and  religious  sentiments,  snd  their  geneni  views 
of  history  and  society,  tliere  is  no  difference  between  the  two. 
Like  Lopcr  Calderon  was  a  soldier  in  liis  youth  and  an  ecclesiastic 
fai  his  later  years;  like  his  senior,  he  suited  himself  to  the  tastes 
«{  both  court  and  people,  and  applied  his  genius  with  equal 
facility  to  the  treatment  of  religious  and  of  secular  themes. 
In  fertility  Calderon  was  inferior  to  Lope  (for  he  wrote  not  many 
more  than  100  plays) ;  but  he  surpasses  the  elder  poet  in  richness 
of  style,  and  more  especially  in  fire  of  imagination.  In  his  atUas 
(of  which  he  is  said  to  have  left  not  leas  than  73),  Calderon  prob- 
ably attained  to  his  most  distinctive  excellence;  some  of  these 
appear  to  take  a  wide  range  of  allegorical  invention,'  while  they 
nniformly  possess  great  beauty  of  poetical  detail.  Other  of  his 
most  famous  or  interesting  pieces  are  comedias  d*  latUos.'  In  his 
secular  plays  he  treats  as  wide  a  variety  of  subjects  as  Lope, 
but  it  is  not  a  dissimilar  variety;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  decide 
whether  a  poet  so  uniformly  admirable  within  his  limits  has 
achieved  greater  success  in  romantic  historical  tragedy,'  in  the 
comedy  of  amorous  intrigue,*  or  in  a  dramatic  work  combining 
fancy  and  artificiality  in  such  a  degree  that  it  has  been  diversely 
described  as  a  romantic  caprice  and  as  a  philosophical  poem.' 

During  the  life  of  the  second  great  master  of  th^  Spanish 
drama  there  was  little  apparent  abatement  in  the  productivity 
of  its  literature;  while  the  auloi  continued  to  fiouriah 
.  in  Madrid  and  elsewhere,  till  in  1765  (shortly  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain)  their  public 
representation  was  prohibited  by  royal  decree.  In  the 
world  of  faction,  the  opera  had  reached  Spain  already  during 
Calderon's  lifetime,  together  with  other  Flench  influences, 
and  the  great  dramatist  had  himself  written  one  or  two  of  his 
plays  for  performance  with  music.  But  the  regular  national 
tiam,  drama  continued  to  command  popular  favour,  and 
mmtot  with  A.  Moreto  may  be  said  to  have  actually  taken  a 
•■*■*•*  step  in  advance.  While  he  wrote  in  all  the  forms 
*""*  established  by  Lope  and  cultivated  by  Calderon,  his 
manner'  seems  most  nearly  to  approach  the  masterpieces  of 
French  and  later  English  comedy  of  character;  he  was  the  earliest 
writer  of  the  ctmtduu  dt  figuron,  in  which  the  most  prominent 
personage  is  (in  Congreve's  phrase)  "  a  character  of  affectation," 
in  other  words,  the  Spanish  fop  of  real  life.'  His  masterpiece, 
a  favourite  of  many  stages,  is  one  of  the  most  giaccful  and 
pleasing  of  modem  comedies — simple  but  interesting  in  plot, 
•nd  true  to  nature,  with  something  like  Shakespearian  truth.' 
Other  writers  trod  mote  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  masters 
without  effecting  any  noticeable  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
Spanish  drama;  even  the  sayntle  (tit-bit),  which  owes  its  name 
to  Benavente  (fl.  1645),  was  only  a  kind  of  tnlrema.  The 
Spanish  drama  in  all  its  forms  retained  its  command  over  the 
nation,  because  they  were  alike  popular  in  origin  and  character; 
nor  is  there  any  other  example  of  ao  complete  an  adaptation 
of  a  national  art  to  the  national  taste  and  sentiment  in  its  ethics 
and  aesthetics,  in  the  nature  of  the  plots  of  the  plays  (whatever 
their  origin),  in  the  motives  of  their  actions,  in  the  conduct  and 
lone  and  in  the  very  costume  of  their  characters, 
'  National  as  it  was,  and  because  of  this  very  quality,  the  Spanish 
drama  was  fated  to  share  the  lot  of  the  people  it  st>  fully  repre- 
sented. At  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  when  the 
Spanish  throne  at  last  became  the  declared  apple  of 
'discordamong  the  governments  of  Europe,  the  Spanish 
people  lay,  in  the  words  of  an  historian  of  its  later  days, 
".  likea  corpse,  incapable  of  feeling  its  own  impotence." 
lliat  natiooal  art  to  which  it  had  ao  faithfully  clung  had  fallen 
into  decline  and  decay  with  the  spirit  of  Spain  itself.  By  the 
time  of  the  dose  of  the  great  war,  the  theatre  had  sunk  into  a 
mete  amusement  of  the  populace,  which  during  tlie  greater  port 

*  B  Dmno  Orfu,  Ac 

*B  Itaflto  proHtitff;  B  PMttUtrit  it  Sat  PtkicU;  l» 
D*f»ei»ii  it  la  Cm. 

*  B  Principt  ctntlaiUt  (Don  Ferdinand  of  Portupl). 
'  Lt  Dama  intuit  {Ttt.  Fairy  Lady). 

*  Viia  It  sutllt  UAjt  is  a  Drtam). 

'  B  Liait  Don  Dittt  (Prdty  Dm  Dittt). 

s  «(  ittOn  (2XMa<»  oitiM  Ditiain). 


of  the  tSth  eentnty,  ^ile  allowing  the  old  masters  the  measure  of 
favour  which  accords  with  traditional  esteem,  continued  to  uphold 
the  represenutives  of  the  old  drama  in  its  degeneracy — authors 
on  the  level  of  their  audiences.  But  the  Spanish  court  was  now 
French,  and  in  the  drama,  even  more  than  in  any  other  ,- 
form  of  art,  France  was  the  arbiter  of  taste  in  Europe,  mmtii 
WUh  the  restoration  of  peace  accordingly  began  isolated  tchctial 
attempts  to  impose  the  French  canons  of  draihatic  ""^ 
theory,  and  to  follow  the  example  of  French  dramatic  **""''* 
practice;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  century  these  endeavoun 
assumed  more  definite  form.  Montiono's  bloodless  tragedy  of 
Virpnia  (1750),  which  was  never  acted,  was  accompanied 
by  a  discourse  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the 
author  with  the  practice  of  the  old  Spanish  dramatists;  the  play 
itself  was  in  blank  verse  (a  metre  never  used  by  Calderon ,  though 
occasionally  by  Lope),  mstead  of  the  old  national  ballad-measures 
(the  romance-measure  with  assonance  and  the  rhymed  rcdoniUla 
quatrain)  preferred  by  the  old  masten  among  the  variety  of 
metres  employed  by  them.  The  earliest  Spanish  comedy  in 
the  French  form  (a  transUtion  only,  though  ihitten  in  the 
luitional  metre)'  (1751),  and  the  first  original  Spanish  comedy 
on  the  same  model,  Nicolas  Moratin's  Ptiimtira  (PeiHe-Uallrau), 
printed  in  t7s6  with  a  critical  dissertation,  likewise  remained 
unacted.  In  1770,  however,  the  same  author's  Uormesinda, 
an  historic  drama  on  a  national  theme  and  in  the  national 
metre,  but  adhering  to  the  French  rules,  appeared  on  the  stage; 
and  similar  attempts  followed  in  tragedy  by  the  same  writer 
and  othen  (including  Ayala,  who  ventured  in  1775  to  compete 
with  Cervantes  on  the  theme  of  Numantia),  and  in  comedy  by 
Iriarte  and  Jovellanos  (afterwards  minister  under  Godoy),  who 
produced  a  sentimental  comedy  in  Diderot's  manner.*  But 
these  endeavours  failed  to  effect  any  change  in  the  .  . 

popular  theatre,  which  was  with  more  success  raised  2bmJS^ 
from  its  deepest  degradation  by  R.  de  la  Cruz,  a  fertile  ims. 
author  of  light  pieces  of  genuine  humour,  especially 
tayntitt,  depicting  the  manners  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
In  literary  circles  Garcia  de  la  Huerta's  voluminous  collection 
of  the  old  plays  (178s)  gave  a  new  impulse  to  dramatic  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  conflict  continued  between  representatives 
of  the  old  school,  such  as  Luciano  Francisco  Cornelia  (i  716-1 779) 
and  of  the  new;  such  as  the  yotmger  Moratin,  whose  comedies — 
of  which  the  last  and  most  successful"  was  in  prose — raised 
him  to  the  foremost  position  among  the  dramatists  of  his  age. 
In  tragedy  N.  de  Goifuegae  likewise  showed  some  originality. 
After,  however,  the  troubles  of  the  French  domination  and  the 
war  had  come  to  an  end,  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  new 
school  failed  to  reassert  themselves. 

Already  in  1815  an  active  critical  controversy  was  carried  on 
by  BShl  de  Faber  against  the  efforts  of  J.  Faber  and  Alcali 
Galiano  to  uphold  the  principles  of  classicism;  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  eminent  actor  M&iquez  the  old  romantic  masterpieces  were 
easily  reinstated  in  the  public  favour,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  had  never  forfeited.  The  Spanish  dramatists  of  the  19th 
century,  after  passing,  as  in  the  instance  of  F.  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa  and  Breton  de  los  Herreros,  from  the  system  of  French 
comedy  to  the  manner  of  the  national  drama,  appear  either  to 
have  stood  under  the  influence  of  the  French-  romantic  school, 
or  to  have  returned  once  more  to  the  old  Spanish  models.  Among 
the  former  class  A.  Gil  y  Zaratc,  of  the  latter  J.  Zorrilla,  are 
mentioned  as  spedaUy  prominent.  The  most  renowned  Spanish 
dramatist  at  th*  opening  of  the  soth  century  was  the  veteran 
politician  and  man  of  letters  J.  Echegaray. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  religious  performances  are  not  wholly 
extinct  in  Spain,  and  the  relics  of  the  solemn  pageantry  with 
which  they  were  associated  may  long  continue  to  survive  there, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fams,  which  claim  to  have  been  exhibited 
in  Holy  Week  at  Seville  for  at  least  three  centuries.  As  to  the 
theatre  itself,  there  can  be  no  fear  either  that  the  imitation 

•  Luzao.  la  Paten  contra  la  mtit  (La  ChausaCe,  la  Prfjuff  i  la 
modt). 

•  El  DelinqntnU  hmraia  (Tilt  Hmourti  Cntprit). 
••B  Si  it  las  ninat  (TitYtrnt  Uaiitnt'  Content). 
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of  foreign  enmples  wQI  utisfjr  Spaniih  dramatiati— «speciilly 
when,  me  the  author  of  DaHa  Perluta  (Perez  Caldos) ,  they  hive 
excellent  home  material  of  their  own  for  adaptation, — or  that  the 
Spanish  puUic  ftaelf,  with  fine  actors  and  actresses  still  uphold- 
ing the  lofty  traditions  of  the  national  drama,  will  remain  too 
fatigued  to  consume  the  drama  unless  bit  by  bit — in  the  shape 
of  tanudas  and  similar  one-act  confections.  Whatever  may  be 
the  future  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  modem  dramatic  literatures, 
it  may  confidently  be  predicted  that,  so  long  as  Spain  is  Spain,  her 
theatre  will  not  be  permanently  either  denationalixed  or  degraded. 

(d)  Parlufol. 

The  Portuguese  drama  in  its  earlier  phases,  especially  before 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  I4tb  century  the  nation  completely 
^^^  achieved  its  independence,  seems  to  have  followed 
jH^'"'  """^  "■*  »»"*  course  as  the  Spanish;  and  the  re- 
tnmm.  ligious  drama  in  all  its  prevailing  forms  and  direct 
outgrowths  retained  its  popularity  even  by  the  side 
of  the  products  of  the  Renaissance.  In  the  later  period  of  that 
movement  translations  of  classical  dramas  into  the  vernacular 
were  stimulated  by  the  cosmopolitan  example  of  George 
B  uchanan,  who  for  a  time  held  a  post  in  the  university  of  Coimbra; 
to  this  class  of  play  Teive's  Johontus  (tssj)  may  be  supposed 
to  have  belonged.  In  the  next  generation  Antonio  Ferreira' 
and  others  still  wrote  comedies  more  or  less  on  the  classical 
model.  But  the  rather  vague  title  of "  the  Plautus  of  Portugal " 
is  accorded  to  an  earlier  comic  writer,  the  celebrated  GD  Vicente, 
who  died  about  1 536,  after,  it  is  stated.pradudng  forty-two  plays- 
He  was  the  founder  of  popular  Portuguese  comedy,  and  his 
plays  were  called  ovlos,  or  by  the  common  name  <rf  fralieas.' 
Among  his  most  gifted  successors  are  mentioned  A.  Ribeiio, 
called  Chiado  (the  mocking-biid),  who  died  in  1 590;' his  brother 
Jeronymo,  B.  Bias,  A.  Pires,  J.  Pinto,  H.  Ijofti  and  others. 
The  dramatic  efforts  of  the  illustrious  poet  Luis  de  CamSes 
(Camoens)  are  relatively  of  slight  importance;  they  consist 
of  one  of  the  many  modem  versions  of  the  Ampkitruo,  and  of  two 
other  comedies,  of  which  the  earlier  (FUodemo)  was  acted  at 
Goa  in  1553,  the  subjects  having  a  romantic  colour.*  Of  greater 
importance  were  the  contributions  to  dramatic  literature  of 
F.  de  S&  de  Miranda,  who,  being  well  acquainted  with  both 
Spanish  and  Italian  life,  sought  eariy  in  his  career  to  domesticate 
the  Italian  comedy  of  intrigue  on  the  Portuguese  stage;'  but 
he  failed  to  carry  with  him  the  public  taste,  which  preferred 
the  aulfs  of  Gil  Vicente.  The  followers  of  Miranda  were,  however, 
more  successful  than  he  had  been  himself,  among  them  the 
already-mentioned  Antonio  Ferreits;  the  prose  plays  of  Jorge 
Ferreiia  de  Vasconcellos,  whidt  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
Spanish  Celaliita,  are  valuable  as  pictures  of  contemporary^ 
Inanners  in  dty  and  court.* 

The  later  Portuguese  dramatic  literature  seems  also  to  have 
passed  through  phases  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Spanish, 
though  with  special  features  of  its  own.  In  the  tSth  century 
Aldno  Mycenio  (1798-1770),  known  as  Domingos  dos  Rds  Quito 
In  everyday  Iife,'in  which  his  avocation  was  that  of  Allan  Ramsay, 
was  remarkably  successful  with  a  series  of  pUys,'  including  of 
course  an  Ina  de  Cattrt,  which  in  a  subsequent  adaptation  by 
J.  B.  Gomes  long  hdd  the  national  stage.  Another  dramatist, 
of  both  merit  and  higher  aspirations,  was  Lyddas  Cynthio  (ofiw 
Manod  de  Figudredo,  1 7 15-1 8oi)  -*  But  the  romantic  movement 
was  very  late  in  coming  to  Portugal.  Ctitiously  enoug]),  one  of 
its  chid  representative*,  the  viscount  da  Almdda  Garrett, 
exhibited  his  sympathy  with  French,  revolntionary  and  anti- 

>0<s>m(7)«  Aainu  Jfon),  &t.  His /ms  ^  CsMr»  b  a  tragedy 
with  choniass,  partly  founded  on  the  Spanish  play  of  J.  Bermudex. 

'  Dm  Duaritt,  Amaiis^Ac 

'  Alt  dot  tUtarint  (ri<  J^orM-wmm),  Pratica  it  tampadra 
(n«  Cotrips),  ftc 

•  BmMtMln,  FOaitma,  Sdtmca. 

*  0>  Btltantnm,  Oi  VUltalpandot  (fk  trnpattan). 

*  S»ilr»tima,  Vlmipa  (Usbon),  AuUp^i*.. 
'  j(<tarl>,  Btrmiom,  Ittfan. 

•  These  assumptions  of  name*  remind  us  that  we  at*  In  the  petted 
of  tb*  "  Anadiai." 


Englbh  ideas  by  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Calo;*  but  hia 
later  works  were  mainly  on  national  subjects."  The  expansive 
tendendes  of  later  Portugucie  dramatic  literature  are  illustrated 
by  the  translattens  of  A.  FT  de  Castilho,  who  even  ventured 
upon  Goethe's  Paust  (i87>).  Among  iQth-centuty  dramatists 
are  to  be  noted  Perdra  i»,  Cunha,  R.  Cordriro,  E.  Biester, 
L.  Palmdrin,  and  Garrett's  disdple  F.  G.  de  Amotim,  by 
whom  both  political  and  sodal  themes  have  been  fredy 
treated.  The  reaction  against  romanticism  observable  ia 
Portuguese  poetic  literature  can  hardly  fail  to  affect  (or  perhaps 
has  already  affected)  the  growth  of  the  iwtional  drama;  for  the 
receptive  qualities  of  both  are  not  less  striking  than  the  pr»> 
ductive. 

(e)  Prantt, 

France  was  the  only  country,  besides  Italy,  in  which  classical 
tragedy  was  naturalized.  In  1531  the  Benedictine  Barthilemy 
of  Loches  printed  a  CArWiu  Xylonicus;  and  a  very  n* 
notable  Impulse  was  given  both  to  the  translation  and 
to  the  Imitation  of  andent  modeb  by  a  series  of  efforts 
made  in  the  university  of  Paris  and  other  French 
places  of  learning.  The  most  successful  of  these  attempts  was 
the  Jakemus  BaplisUs  of  George  Buchanan,  who  -Uugfat  in 
Paris  for  five  years  and  at  •  rather  later  date  resided  at  Bordeaux, 
where  in  1540  he  composed  this  cdebrated  tragedy  (afterwards 
translated  into  four  or  five  modem  languages),  in  which  it  is 
now  ascertained  that  he  had  in  view  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  also  wrote  Jefktkai,  and  translated 
into  Latin  the  iledea  and  AlcttUt  of  Euripides.  At  a  rather 
later  date  the  great  scholar  M.  A.  Muiet  (Muretus)  produced  his 
Julius  Catsat,  a  work  perhaps  superior  in  correctneat  to 
Buchanan's  trsgic  masterpiece,  but  inferior  to  it  in  likeness  to 
life.  About  the  same  time  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Paris  classicist* 
showed  itself  in  several  translations  of  Sophodean  and  Euri- 
pidean  tragedies  into  French  verse.** 

Thus  the  beginnings  of  the  regular  drama  In  Fiancei  which, 
without  abaolutdy  determining,  potently  swayed  it*  entire 
coune,  came  to  connect  therwdve*  directly  with  the  great 
literary  movement  of  the  Renaiatance.  Du  Bdlay  sounded  the 
note  of  attack  which  converted  tlut  movement  in  France  into 
an  endeavour  to  transform  the  national  literature;  and  in 
Ronsard  the  risseicsl  school  of  poetry  put  forward  its  conquering 
hero  and  sovereign  lawgiver.  Among  the  disdples  who  gathered 
round  Ronsard,  and  with  him  formed  the  "  Pleiad  "  p,  -  ^ 
of  French  literature,  £tienne  Jodelle,  the  rdormer  of 
the  French  theatre,  soon  hdd  a  distinguished  place.  The  stage 
of  this  period  left  ample  room  for  the  enterprise  of  this  youthfot 
writer.  The  popularity  of  the  <Ai  entertaiimients  had  reached 
its  height  when  Louis  XII.,  In  his  conflict  with  Pope  Julius  11.^ 
had  not  scrui^ed  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Pierre  Gringoire  (Cringon), 
and  when  the  Utt*  tatte  had  modcingly  masqueraded  in  the 
petttcoat*  of  Holy  Church.  In  the  reign  of  Frauds  I.  the 
Inquisition,  and  on  ciccasion  the  king  himaeD ,  had  to  some  extent 
succeeded  in  repressing  the  audadty  of  the  acton,  whose  foUie* 
were  at  the  same  time  an  utter  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Huguenots.  For  a  time  the  very  mysteries  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Passion  had  been  prohibited;  while  the  moralities  and 
farce*  had  sunk  to  an  almoat  contemptible  levd.  Yet  to  this 
rdgn  bdong  the  contributioos  to  farce-literature  of  three  writer* 
so  distinguished  a*  Rabelais  (non-extant),  CMment  Marot  and 
Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre.  Meanwhile  isolated  translations 
of  Italian"  as  well  as  dasdcal  dramas  had  in  literature  begun 
the  movement  which  Jodelle  now  transferred  to  the  stsgeitsdf. 
His  tragedy  CUafaIn  eapUn  was  produced  there  on  the  same 
day  as  hb  comedy  L'Buthu,  in  iss>,  his  Didatt  it  tacrifant 
following  in  tssS.  Thus  at  a  time  when  a  national  theatre  was 
perhaps  impossible  in  a  country  distracted  by  dvil  and  rdigiou* 

•  Caiaa.  »  Uanod  de  Sausa,  &c 

"  Antiteut  tad  BUctra;  RtaAa;  and  Ipkitnia.  in  Aulit.    The 

Audria  was  alio  Imnslated,  and  in  1540  Ronsard  tianslated  the 

Ptulus  of  Aristophanes. 
■•  Trisdno,  Safanista,  by  de  Saint-Celais. 
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eonfficts,  whose  monatcby  had  not  jret  wddol  tofctbcr  a  namber 
«f  provinces  attached  each  to  its  own  tiaditioos,  and  whose 
popolation,  c^iedally  in  the  cai»tal,  was  enervated  by  {nvolity 
or  cAsIaved  l^  faoatidsm,  was  bom  tliat  long-livad  artificial 
growth,  the  so-called  daaaical  tragedy  of  France.  For  Ftench 
CMnedy,  though  subjected  to  the  same  influence*  as  tragedy, 
had  a  natiiMw'  basis  upon  which  to  proceed,  and  its  history  i* 
partly  that  of  a  modification  of  old  popular  forms. 

The  Ustoiy  of  French  tragedy  begin*  with  the  CUtpUrt 
ttfUm,  in  the  representation  of  which  the  author,  together 
jrith  other  membeis  of  the  "  Pleiad,"  took  part.  It  is 
a  tragedy  in  the  manner  of  Seneca,  devoid  of  action 
and  provided  with  a  ghost  and  a  chorus.  Though 
mainly  written  in  the  five-foot  Iambic  couplet,  it 
already  contains  passages  in  the  Alexandrine  metre,  which  soon 
afterwards  J.  de  La  Peruse  by  hb  ATMs  (pr.  1556)  established 
in  French  tragedy,  and  which  Jodelle  en^yed  in  his  DUon. 
Numerous  tragedies  followed  in  the  same  style  by  variousanthors, 
among  whom  Gabriel  Bounyn  produced  the  fint  French  regular 
tragedy  on  a  subject  neither  Greek  nor  Roman,'  and  the  bn^hen 
de  la  Table,*  and  J.  GrCvin,'  distinguished  thenudves  by  their 
style.  In  the  reign  of  Charies  IX.  a  vain  attempt  was  made  by 
Nicolas  Filleul  to  introduce  the  pastoral  style  of  the  Italian*  into 
French  tragedy;*  and  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Passion  was 
intermingling  with  pastoral  plays  its  still  continued  reproductions 
of  the  old  entertainments,  and  the  religious  drama  making  its 
txplms  efforts,  among  which  T.  Le  Coq's  interesting  mystery 
of  Com  (isM  should  be  noted.  Bexs's  Abrakam  lacrifiafU 
(1550),  J.  de  Coignac's  Gciialk  (dedicated  to  Edward  VL), 
Rivandeau's  Haman  (1561),  belong  to  a  group  of  Biblical  tra- 
gedies, inspired  by  Calvinist  influences.  But  these  more  and 
more  approadied  to  the  examples  of  the  classical  schiDol,  which, 
in  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  rivalries  prevailed.  Among  its 
followers  Montchrftien  exhibited  unusual  vigour  of  rhetoric,' 
and  m  R.  Gamier  French  tragedy  reached  the  greatest  height 
in  nobility  and  dignity  of  style,  as  well  as  in  the  exhibition  of 
dramatic  passion,  to  which  it  attained  before  Cornell!''.  In  his 
tragedies' choruses  are  still  mteispetsed  among  the  long  Alezand- 
line  tirades  of  the  dialogue. 

Difring  this  period  comedy  had  likewise  been  influenced  by 
flii««ii.jl  modds;  but  the  distance  was  leas  between  the  national 
farces  and  Terence,  than  between  the  mysteries  and 
moralities,  and  Seneca  and  the  Greeks.  L'Bmtin* 
differs  little  in  style  from  the  more  elaborate  of  the  old 
farces;  and  while  it  satirize*  the  foibles  of  the  clergy 
without  any  appreciable  abatement  of  the  old  licence,  iu  theme 
Is  the  favourite  burden  of  the  French  comic  theatre  in  all  times— 
U  coeuat*-  "The  examples,  however,  which  directly  facilitated 
the  productivity  of  the  French  comic  dramatists  of  this  period, 
among  whom  Jean  de  la  Taille  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  regular 
comedy  in  prose,'  were  those  of  the  Italian  stagey  which  in  1576 
established  a  permanent  colony  in  France,  destined  to  sanrive 
there  till  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  1^  which  time  it  had 
adopted  the  French  language,  and  was  ready  to  coalesce  with 
French  actors,  without,  however,  relinquishing  all  remembnwce 
of  its  origin..  R.  Belleau,  a  member  of  the  "  Pleiad,"  produced 
a  comedy  ta  which  the  type  (already  approached  by  Jodelle) 
of  the  swaggering  captam  appears,'  J.  Grfvin  copied  Italian 
intrigue,  characters  and  manners;*  0.  de  Tumibe  (d.  1581) 
borrowed  the  title  of  one  Italian  play**  and  perhaps  parU  of  the 
plou  of  others;  the  Flonntme  F.  d'Amboise  (d.  1558)  produced 
versions  of  two  lulian  comedies;"  and  the  foremost  French 
comic  poet  of  the  century,  P.  de  Larivey,  likewise  an  Italian 
bom  (of  the  name  of  Pietro  Giunto),  openly  professed  to  imitate 
the  poeU  of  his  native  country.   His  plays  are  more  or  less  literal 

•  U  SMuu  (1561).  "  fXilw  (Dona;). 

•  La  McH  dt  Our.  .      '  AckilU  (1563). 
'iMLaOms-.UarieamiTtotL'EeeUau: 

•  La  Jum,  Ac.  '  Ut  Ctrwanx  (iS7j). 
'Xa  Btcomiu  (Le  Capitaine  Rodomont). 

•  Let  Eihakii. 

■  Ltt  Qmfnt  (S.  l>arabosc6,  /  CmknUi. 

a  In  mopvlilaina ;  Us  Dhtsptndi  it  Tamma. 


tralisbtions  of  L.  Dole*,"  Secdd"  and  other  Italian  dramatists; 
and  this  lively  and  witty  author,  to  whom  M<dibe  owes  much, 
thus  connects  two  of  the  most  important  and  successful  growth* 
of  the  modem  comic  drama. 

The  close  conjunctkii  between  the  hisfoiy  of  a  living  dramatic 
litcnture  and  that  of  the  tbeatt*  can  least  of  all  be  ignored  in  the 
case  of  France,  where  the  actor's  art  has  gone  through  so' ample 
an  evolution,  and  where  the  tbeatn  has  so  long  and  continooualy 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  national  lifa  By  the  middle 
of  the  i6th  century  not  only  had  theatrical  representations,  now 
quite  emandpatad  from  clerical  control,  here  and  there  already 
become  matters  of  qieculation  and  business,  but  the  acting 
profeaskm  waa  beginning  to  organise  itsdf  as  such;  strolling 
companies  of  acton  had  become  a  more  or  leas  fr«iuent  ex- 
perience; and  the  attitude  of  thechurcb  and  of  dvic  respect- 
ability wen  once  more  coining  to  be  systematiCBlly  hostHe  to 
the  stage  and  its  representatives. 

Before,  however,  dther  tragedy  or  comedy  b  Fiance  entered 
into  the  period  of  their  history  iriien  genius  was  to  illuminate 
both  of  them  with  creations  of  undying  merit,  and 
before  the  theatre  had  associated  itself  cmduiini^ 
with  the  artistic  and  liteiaiy  divisions  of  court  and 
society  and  the  people  at  large,  the  country  had  passed 
through  a  new  phase  of  the  national  life.  When  the 
trouUes  and  tenon  of  the  great  civil  and  religious 
wan  of  the  iMb  century  wen  over  at  last,  they  were 
found  to  have  produced  a  reaction  towaMs  culture  and 
refinement  wUch  spread  from  certain  spheres  of  society  whose 
influence  was  for  a  time  prevailing.  The  seal  had  been  set  upon 
the  results  of  the  Renaissance  by  Malherbe,  the  father  of  French 
st^e.  The  maasca  meanwhile  continued  to  solace  or  distract 
their  weariness  and  their  sufferings  with  the  hdp  of  the  accredited 
ministers  of  that  half-cynical  gaiety  which  has  always  lighted 
up  the  darkest  boors  of  Ftench  popular  life.  In  the  tnublona 
days  preceding  RicheHeu's  definitive  accesdon  to  power  (1694)1 
the  Uibcri»aia—%  kind  of  street  dialogue  recalling  the  eadiest 
days  of  the  popular  drama — ^had  made  the  Pont-Neuf  the 
favourite  theatre  of  the  Parisian  popuUce.  Meanwhile  the 
influence  of  Spain,  which  Henry  IV.  had  overcome  in  poHtic*, 
had  throughout  his  rdgn  and  afterwards  been  predominant  in 
other  spheres,  and  not  the  least  fai  that  of  literature.  The  rlito 
caffs,  of  which  Gongora  was  the  native  Spanish,  Marino  the 
Italian,  and  Lyiy  the  En^ish  representative,  asserted  its  dominion 
over  the  favourite  authon  of  French  sodety;  the  pastoral 
romance  of  Honorf  d'Urit — the  text-book  of  pseudo-pastoral 
gallantry — was  the  parent  of  the  romances  of  the  Scudiiys,  de 
La  CalpienUe  and  Hme  de  La  Fayette;  the  Hfttd  de  Ram- 
bouillet  was  in  its  glory;  the  true  (not  the  false)  prlcieuses  sat 
on  the  heights  of  hitellectual  sodety;  and  J.  L.  C.  de  Balzac 
(ridiculed  in  the  earliest  French  dramatic  parody)"  and  Voiture 
were  the  dictatora  of  its  literature.  Much  of  the  French  drama 
of  this  age  is  of  the  same  kind  as  its  romance-literature,  like 
which  it  fdl  under  the  polite  castigation  of  BoUeau's  satire. 
Heroic  love  (quite  a  technical  passion),  "  fertile  in  tender  senti- 
ments,'' seized  hold  of  the  theatre  as  well  as  of  the  romances; 
and  Lit  CalprenMe,  0.  de  Scudtry  "  and  his  sister  and  othera 
were  equally  fashionable  in  both  spedes.  The  Gascon  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,  though  not  altogether  insignificant  as  a  dramatist,'* 
gained  his  chief  literaiy  reputation  by  a  Rabelaisian  fiction. 
Meanwhile,  Spanish  and  Italian  models  conUnued  to  influence 
both  branches  of  the  drama.  Everybody  knew  by  heart  Gongora's 
venion  of  the  story  of  "  young  Pyiamns  and  his  love  Thiabe," 
as  dramatized  by  Th.  Viaud  (1590-1616);  and  the  sentiment  of 
Tristan"  (1601-2655)  overpowered  Herod  on  the  stage,  and 
drew  tean  from  Cardinal  Richdieu  in  the  audience.  J.  Mairet 
was  noted  for  superior  vigour."  P.  Du  Ryer's  style  is  described 
as,  while  otherwise  superior  to  that  of  his  contemporaric*, 

"  Lt  Laamis  (7Z  Xunass). 

" Lti  Tnmftriis  [(Hi  lnm»0-  .    ^     ...    . 

■• "  L.  do  FUiier  "  (de  Baity),  la  Comliit  its  amUm. 

•'  VA  maur  tynnmam.  »  AtriPpm:  U  PUtrnt  jttU. 

"Uariamiu.  *  SaflUmat. 
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Italian  in  its  ddecti.  A  mlzttire  of  the  Cormt  of  daasical 
ounedy  with  dementi  of  Spaniah  and  of  the  Italian  paatoral  was 
attempted  with  gieat  temporaiy  succcsa  by  A.  Hardy,  a  pb]F- 
wiight  who  thanked  Heaven  that  he  Itnew  the  precepts  of  his 
art  while  preferring  to  follow  the  demands  of  his  trade.  The 
mixture  of  styles  begun  by  him  was  carried  on  by  the  marquis  de 
Racan/  J.  de  Rotrou  and  others;  and  among  these  comedies  of 
intrigue  in  the  Spanish  manner  the  earliest  efforts  of  CoraeiUe 
himself*  are  to  be  classed.  Rotioo's  noteworthier  productions' 
are  later  in  date  than  the  event  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  French  diama,  the  appearance  of  Comeille's 
cm  (1636). 

F.  Cotpeille  is  Justly  revered  as  the  first,  and  in  some  respects 
the  unequalled,  great  master  of  French  tragedy,  whatever  may 
P  —  have  been  unsound  in  his  theories,  or  defective  in  his 
practice.  The  attempts  of  his  predecessors  had  been 
without  life,  because  they  lacked  really  tn«ic  characters  and  the 
play  of  really  tragic  passions;  while  their  style  had  been  either 
pedantically  imitative  or  a  medley  of  plagiarisms.  He  conquered 
tragedy  at  once  for  the  national  theatre  and  for  the  national 
literature — and  this,  not  by  a  long  tentative  process  of  produc- 
tion, but  by  a  few  masterpieces,  which  may  be  held  to'  be 
comprehended  within  the  ten  years  1636  to  1646;  for  in  his 
many  later  tragedies  he  never  again  proved  fully  equal  to  himself. 
The  French  tngedy,  of  which  the  great  age  begins  with  the  Cid, 
Horace,  Ciima,  PolytucU  and  Rodotuiu,  was  not,  whatever  it 
professed  to  be,  a  copy  of  the  classical  tragedy  of  Greeks  or 
Romans,  or  an  imitation  of  the  Italian  imitations  of  these;  nor^ 
though  in  bis  later  tragedies  Comeille  depended  less  and  less 
upon  characters,  and  more  and  more,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Spaniards,  upon  situations,  and  even  upon  spectacle,  were 
the  forms  of  the  Spanish  drama  able  to.  assert  their  dominion 
over  the  French  tragic  stage.  The  mould  of  French  tragedy 
was  cast  by  Comeille;  but  the  creative  power  of  his  genius  was 
unable  to  fill  it  with  more  than  a  few  examples.  His  range  of 
passions  and  characters  was  limited;  he  preferred,  he  said,  the 
reproach  of  having  made  his  women  too  heroic  to  that  of  having 
made  his  men  effeminate.  His  actions  inclined  too  much  to 
the  exhibition  of  conflicts  political  rather  than  broadly  ethical 
in  their  significance.  The  defects  of  his  style  are  of  less  moment; 
but  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  he  was,  with  all  his  strength 
and  brilliancy,  not  one  of  those  rarest  of  artists  who  are  at  the 
same  time  tJie  example  and  the  despair  of  their  successors. 
The  examens  which  he  printed  of  all  his  plays  up  to  1660  show 
how  much  seU-critidsm  (though  it  may  not  always  be  as  in  this 
case  conscMnu)  contributes  to  the  true  fertility  of  genius. 

In  comedy  also  Comeille  begins  the  first  great  otiginal  epoch 
of  French  dramatic  literature;  for  it  was  to  him  that  Molitoe 
owed  the  inspiration  of  the  tone  and  style  which  he  made  those 
of  the  higher  forms  of  French  comedy.  But  Le  MtiUevr  (the 
parent,  with  its  sequel,  of  a  numerous  dramatic  progeny  *)  was 
itself  derived  from  a  Spanish  original,*  which  it  did  not  (as  was 
the  case  with  the  Cid)  transform  into  something  new.  French 
tragi-comedy  Comeille  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  invented;* 
and  of  the  mongrel  growths  of  sentimental  comedy  and  of 
domestic  drama  or  irame,  he  rather  suggested  than  exemplified 
the  conditions. 

The  tragic  art  of  Racine  supplements  rather  than  surpasses 
that  of  his  older  contemporary.  His  works  reflect  the  serene 
fr^l„  and  settled  formality  of  an  age  in  which  the  sun  of 
monarchy  shone  with  an  effulgence  no  clouds  seemed 
capable  of  obscuring,  and  in  which  the  life  of  a  nation  seemed 
rcdudble  to  the  surroundings  of  a  court.  The  tone  of  the  poetic 
literature  of  such  an  age  is  not  necessarily  unreal,  because  the 
range  of  its  ideas  is  limited,  and  because  its  forms  seem  to  exist 
by  an  immutable  authority.  That  Radne  should  pennaoenlly 
bold  the  position  which  belongs  to  him  in  French  dramatic 

'LaBtmrits.  *  UOiU;  CUlamin,  ttc 

*  U  VbSahU  Saiml  C^Mtl:  VoicntM. 

*  Steele,  Th$  Ljimt  later;  Foote,  Tke  Liar;  Goldoni,  B  Butiardt. 

*  Ruis  de  Alaroon,  La  Verdad  sespechosa. 

*  L'lUiuitH  ctmifm  Is  ainithetlcaily  mixed. 


literatme  is  due  to' the  fact  that  to  him  it  was  given  to  present 
these  forms — the  forms  approved  by  his  age — in  what  may 
reasonably  be  called  perfection;  and,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  workmanship,  Sophocles  could  not  have  adiieved  more. 
What  his  plays  contain  is  another  question.  They  suit  them- 
sdves  so  well  to  the  successive  phases  in  the  life  of  Louis  XIV., 
that  Madame  de  S^vigni  described  Racine  as  having  in  his  later 
yean  loved  God  as  he  had  formerly  loved  his  mistresses;  and 
this  sally  at  all  events  indicates  the  range  of  passioiu  which 
inspired  his  tragic  muse.  His  heroes  are  all  of  one  type — that 
of  a  gracious  glorionsneis;  his  heroines  vary  in  their  fortunes, 
but  they  are  all  the  "  trophies  of  love,"'  with  the  exception 
of  the  scriptural  figures,  which  stand  apart  from  the  rest.* 
T.  Comeille,  Campistron,  Joseph  Duchi  (166&-1704),  Antoin  de 
Lafosse  (c.  1653-1708)  and  Quinault  were  mere  followers  of  one 
or  both  of  the  great  masters  of  tragedy,  though  the  last  named 
achieved  a  reputation  of  Us  own  in  the  bastard  species  of  the 
open. 

The  type  of  Frendi  tragedy  thus  established,  like  everything 
else  which  formed  part  of  the  "  age  of  Louis  XIV.,"  proclaimed 
itsdf  as  the  definitively  settled  modd  of  its  kind,  and  aurmte* 
was  accepted  as  such  by  a  submissive  world.  Proud  ittke  at 
of  its  self'imposed  fetters,  French  tragedy  dictatotially 
denied  the  liberty  of  whidi  it  had  deprived  itself  to  the  \ 
art  of  which  it  dabaed  to  furnish  the  highest  examples.  ' 
Yet,  though  calling  itself  classical,  it  had  not  caught  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  tragedy  of  t|ie  Greeks.  The  devation  of  tone  which 
characterizes  the  serious  drama  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  is  a  true 
devation,  but  its  heights  do  not  lose  themsdves  in  a  sphere 
peopled  by  the  myths  of  a  national  religion,  still  less  lA  the  region 
of  great  thoughts  which  ask  Heaven  to  stoop  to  the  aspirations 
and  the  failures  of  man.  The  personages  of  this  drama  are 
conventianal  like  its  themes,  but  the  convention  is  with  itself 
only;  Orestes  and  Iphigoiia  have  not  brought  with  them  the 
cries  of  the  stem  goddesses  and  the  flame  on  the  altar  of  Artemis; 
their  passions  like  thdr  speech  are  cadenced  by  a  modem  measure. 
In  construction,  the  simplicity  and  regularity  of  the  ancient 
modds  are  stereotyped  into  a  rigid  etiquette  by  the  exigendcs 
of  the  court-theatre,  which  is  but  an  apartment  of  the  palace. 
The  unities  of  time  and  place,  with  the  Greeks  mere  liiles  of 
convenidice,  French  tragedy  imposes  upon  itsdf  as  a  permanent 
yoke.  The  Euripidean  prologue  is  judiciously  exchanged  for 
the  exposition  of  the  first  act,  and  the  lyrical  element  essential 
to  Creek  tragedy  is  essily  suppressed  in  its  would-be  copy; 
lyrical  passages  still  occur  in  some  of  Comeille's  early  master- 
pieces,* but  the  chorus  is  consistently  banished,  to  reappear  onfy 
in  Racine's  latest  works  "  as  a  scholastic  experiment  appropriate 
to  a  conventual  atmosphere.  Its  uses  for  explanation  and 
comment  are  served  by  the  expedient,  which  in  its  turn  become* 
conventional,  of  the  conversations  with  cmfiants  and  cenfidonUe, 
which  more  than  sufficiently  supply  the  foil  of  general  sentiments. 
The  epical  element  is  allowed  full  play  in  narrative  passages, 
more  espedally  in  those  which  relate  parts  of  the  catastrophe,** 
and,  while  preserving  the  stage  intact  from  realisms,  suit  them- 
selves to  the  generally  rhetorical  character  of  this  spedes  of  the 
tragic  drama.  This  character  impressed  itself  more  and  more 
upon  the  tragic  art  of  a  rhetorical  nation  in  an  age  when  the 
loftiest  themes  were  in  the  pulpit  recdving  the  most  artistic 
oratorical  treatment,  and  developed  in  the  style  of  French 
classical  tragedy  the  qualities  which  cause  it  to  become  some- 
thing between  prose  and  poetry^-or  to  appear  (in  the  phrase  of 
a  French  critic)  like  prose  in  fuU  dress.  Tht  force  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  home  out  by  the  fact  that  the  dbtinction  between  the 
versification  of  French  tragedy  and  that  of  French  comedy  seems 
at  times  imperceptible. 

The  universal  genius  of  Voltaire  found  it  necessary  to  shine 
in  all  branches  of  literature,  and  in  tragedy  to  surpass  pre- 
decessors whom  his  own  authority  declared  to  have  surpassed 

'  A  itdremique ;  Pliidre;  Bhbtiu,  &c 

*  Esther-  Atiulie 

»  U  Cid:  PidyeucU.  »  BsOtr;  AlUie. 

■•  ConKille.  JM^m:  Radne.  PIMh. 
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the  efforts  of  the  Attic  muse.  He  succeeded  in  tmpnssiiig  the 
world  with  the  belief  that  his  innovations  had  imparted  a  fresh 
Y-H^lf.      vitality  to  French  tragedy;  in  truth,  however,  they 

represent  no  essential  advance  in  art,  but  rather 
augmented  the  rhetorical  tendency  which  paralyses  true  dramatic 
life.  Such  life  as  his  plays  possess  lies  in  their  political  and  social 
sentiments,  their  invective  against  tyranny,'  and  their  exposure 
of  fanaticism.'  In  other  respects  his  versatility  was  barren  of 
enduring  results.  Uemight  take  his  themes  from  French  history,' 
or  from  Chinese,'  or  Egyptian,'  or  Syrian,'  from  the  days  of  the 
Epigoni'  or  from  those  of  the  Crusades;'  he  might  appreciate 
Shakespeare,  with  a  more  or  less  partial  comprehension  of  his 
strength,  and  condescendingly  borrow  from  and  imprx>ve  the 
barbarian.'  But  he  added  nothing  to  French  tragedy  where  it 
was  weakest — in  character;  and  where  it  was  strongest — in 
diction — he  never  equalled  Comeille  in  fire  or  Racine  in  refine- 
ment. While  the  criticism  to  which  French  tragedy  in  this  age 
St  last  began  to  be  subjected  has  left  unimpaired  the  real  titles 
to  immortality  of  its  great  masters,  the  French  theatre  itsdf  has 
all  but  buried  in  respectful  oblivion  the  dramatic  works  beat- 
ing the  name  of  Voltaire— a  name  persistently  belittled,  but 
second  to  none  in  the  history  of  modem  progress  and  of  modem 
civilisation. 

I  As  it  is  of  relatively  little  interest  to  note  the  ramifications  of 
an  art  in  its  decline,  the  contrasts  need  not  be  pursued  among 

the  contemporaries  of  Voltaire,  between  his  imitator 

Bernard  Joseph  Saurin  (1706-1781),  Saurin's  royalist 
fnteiy  rival  de  Belloy,  Racine's  imitator  Lagrange-Chancel 
J?^^       and  Voltaire's  own  would-be  rival,  the  "  terrible  " 

Cr^biUon  the  elder,  who  professed  to  vindicate  to 
French  tragedy,already  mistress  of  the  heavens  through  Comeille, 
and  of  the  earth  through  Racine,  Pluto's  supplementary  realm, 
but  who,  though  thus  essaying  to  carry  tragedy  lower,  failed 
to  carry  it  farther.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century  French 
classical  tragedy  as  a  literary  growth  was  dying  a  slow  death, 
however  numerous  might  be  the  leaves  which  sprouted  from  the 
decaying  tree.  Its  form  had  been  permanently  fixed;  and  even 
Shakespeare,  as  manipulated  by  Ducis*' — an  author  whose 
tastes  were  better  than  his  times — failed  to  bring  about  a  change. 
"  It  is  a  Moor,  not  a  Frenchman,  who  has  written  this  play," 
cried  a  spectator  of  D  uds'  Othello  (i7Qi);but  Talma's  conviction 
was  almost  as  strong  as  his  capacity  was  great  for  convincing 
bis  public;  and  he  certainly  did  much  to  prepare  the  influence 
which  Shakespeare  was  gradually  to  assert  over  the  French 
drama,  and  which  was  aided  .by  translations,  more  especially 
that  of  Pierre  Letoumeur  (1736-1788),  which  had  attracted  the 
sympathy  of  Diderot  and  the  execrations  of  the  aged  Voltaire." 
Meanwhile,  the  command  which  classical  French  tragedy  con- 
tinued to  assert  over  the  stage  was  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the 
love  of  Roman  drapery — not  always  abundant,  but  always  in 
the  grand  style — which  characterized  the  Revolution,  and  which 
was  by  the  Revolution  handed  down  to  the  Empire.  It  was 
likewise,  and  more  signally,  due  to  the  great  actors  who  freed 
tlw  tragic  stage  from  much  of  its  artificiality  and  animated  it 
by  their  genius.  No  great  artist  has  ever  more  generously 
estimated  the  labours  of  a  predecessor  than  Tahna  judged  those 
of  Le  Kain;  but  it  was  Talma  himself  whose  genius  was  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  reproduce  the  great  figures  of  antiquity  in 
the  mimic  world,  which,  like  the  world  outside,  both  required 
and  possessed  its  Caesar.  He,  like  Rachel  after  him,  reconciled 
French  classical  tragedy  with  nature;  and  it  is  upon  the  art  of 
great  original  actors  such  as  these  that  the  theatrical  future  of 
this  form  of  the  drama  in  France  depends.  Mere  whims  of  f49hion 

>  Snilia;  la  Uort  ie  CSsar;  Stmiramis. 

'  CEdipt:  U  FanaUsmt  (Mahomtl). 

'Adilatiedu  Gueidin.  * VOrphttitt  de  ta  CktM. 

•  Tanis  et  ZUide.  *  Its  CiMres.  '  Olimpie. 

•  ToHerUe.  •  la.  Uert  dc  Cinr;  Zain  (.OtktUe). 
OHamlel-.UStiUar.Sx. 

'  ^  The  lectures  delivered  by  the  late  Professor  A.  Bcljame  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1905-1906  may  btf  mentioned  as 
valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  growthr  of  Shake- 
speare's iofiuencc  in  France. 
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— even  when  tnspfacd  by  potlttcal  fedfne— wOl  not  waft  back 
to  it  a  teal  popularity;  nor  will  occasional  b'terary  aftergrowths, 
however  meritorious,  such  as  the  admirable  Lucrlce  of  F.  Ponsatd 
and  the  attempts  of  even  more  recent  writers,  suffice  to  re- 
establish a  living  union  between  it  and  the  progress  of  the 
national  literature. 

The  rival  influences  under  which  rhssicsl  tragedy  has  after 
a  long  struggle  virtually  become  a  thing  of  the  past  in  French 
literature  are  also  to  be  traced  in  the  history  of  French     - 
comedy,  whidi  under  the  co-operation  ol  other  in-  ' 

fiuences  produced  a  wide  variety  of  growths.  The  germs  of  most 
of  these— though  not  of  all — are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
most  versatile,  the  most  sure-footed,  and,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  consummate  mastei  of  the  comic  drama  whom  the 
world  has  known — Moliire.  What  Moliire  found  in  jif,aj,^ 
existence  was  a  comedy  of  Intrigue,  derived  from 
Spanish  or  Italian  examples,  and  the  elements  of  a  comedy  of 
character,  in  French  and  more  especially  in  Italian  farce  and 
ballet-pantomime.  Comeille's  Uenlatr  had  pointed  the  way  to 
a  fuller  combination  of  character  with  intrigue,  and  in  this 
direction  Moliire's  genius  exerdaed  the  height  of  its  crei^tive 
powers.  After  beginm'ng  with  farces,  he  produced  In  the  earliest 
of  his  plays  (from  1651),  of  which  more  than  fragments  remain, 
comedies  of  intrigue  which  are  at  the  same  time  marvellously 
lively  pictures  of  mannen,  and  then  proceeded,  with  the  &a(« 
des  maris  (1661),  to  begina  long  scries  of  masterpieces  of  comedy 
of  character.  Yet  even  these,  the  chief  of  which  are  altogether 
unrivalled  in  dramatic  literature,  do  not  exhaust  the  variety 
of  his  productions.  To  define  the  range  of  his  art  is  as  diCScult 
as  to  express  in  words  the  essence  of  Va  genius.  For  though  he 
has  been  copied  ever  since  he  wrote,  neither  his  spirit  nor  his 
manner  has  descended  in  full  to  any  of  his  copyists,  whole  schools 
of  whom  have  missed  dements  of  both.  A  Moliite  can  only  be 
judged  in  his  relations  to  the  history  of  comedy  at  brge.  He 
was  indeed  the  inheritor  of  many  forms  and  styles — remaining 
a  stranger  to  those  of  CMd  Attic  comedy  only,  rooted  as  it  was 
in  the  political  life  of  a  free  imperial  city;  though  even  the  rich 
extravagances  of  Aristophanes'  buriesque  was  not  left  wholly 
unreproduced  by  him.  Moliire  is  both  a  satirist  and  a  humorist; 
he  dbplays  at  times  the  sentiments  of  a  loyal  courtier,  at  others 
that  gay  spirit  of  opposition  which  is  all  but  indispensable  to 
a  popular  French  wit.  His  comedies  offer  elaborate  and  subtle 
— even  tenders-pictures  of  human  character  in  its  eternal  types, 
lively  sketches  of  sodal  follies  and  literary  extravagances,  and 
broad  appeals  to  the  ordinary  sources  of  vulgar  merriment. 
Light  and  perspicuous  in  constmction,  he  is  master  of  the  delicate 
play  of  irony,  the  penetrating  force  of  wit,  and  the  expansive 
gaiety  of  frolicsome  fun.  Faithful  to  the  canons  of  artistic  taste, 
and  under  the  sure  guidance  of  tme  natural  humour,  his  style 
suits  itself  to  every  species  attempted  by  him.  His  morality  is  the 
reverse  of  rigid,  but  its  aberrations  are  not  those  of  prurience,' 
nor  its  laws  those  of  pretence;  and,  wholly  free  as  he  was  from 
the  didactic  aim  which  is  foreign  to  all  tme  dramatic  representa-' 
tion,  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  his  art  are  not  the  less 
services  rendered  to  society,  concerning  which  the  laughter  of 
genuine  comedy  tells  the  tmth.  He  raised  the  comedy  of  char- 
acter out  o{  the  lower  sphere  of  caricature,  and  in  his  greatest 
creations  subordinated  to  the  highest  ends  of  all  dramatic 
composition  the  plots  he  so  skilfully  built,  and  the  pictures  of 
the  maimers  he  so  faithfully  reproduced. 

Even  among  the  French  comic  dramatists  of  this  age  there 
inust  have  been  many  who  "  were  not  aware  "  that  Moliire 
was  its  greatest  poet.  For  though  he  had  made  the  tme  ugiin't 
path  luminous  to  them,  their  efiorts  were  stUl  often  sMOm- 
of  a  tentative  kind,  and  one  was  reviving  PaUdin  pormrin 
while  another  was  translating  the  Andria.  A  more  *'**y 
unique  attempt  was  made  in  one  of  the  very  few  really  ""*"' 
modem  versions  of  an  Aristophanic  comedy,  which  deserves  to 
be  called  an  original  copy— the  PlaUtws  of  Racine.  The  tragic 
poets  Quinault  andCampistron  likewise  wrote  comedies,  one**, 

*■  Qaiiauit,VAmouriHdiscrct  (Newcastle and  Dryien'tSir Uartin 
Uanlt). 
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or  more  of  which  (uniished  mattfhb  to  omtemporaty  Engliih 
dramatists,  as  did  one  of  the  fdicilous  plays  in  which  Boiusault 
introduced  Mercuiy  and  Aesop  into  the  theatrical  ro/on.^  Antoine 
Montdeuty  (1640-1685),  Baron  and  Dancourt,  who  were  acton 
like  Moliire,  likewise  wrote  comedies.  But  if  the  mantle  of 
Moliirc  can  be  said  to  have  fallen  upon  any  of  his  contemporaries 
or  successors,  this  honour  must  be  ascribed  to  J.  F.  Regnard, 
who  imitated  the  great  master  in  both  themes  and  characteis,' 
while  the  skill ulness  of  his  plots,  and  his  gaiety  of  the  treatment 
even  of  subjects  tempting  into  the  by-path  of  sentimental 
comedy,'  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  comic  poet  of  original 
genius.  With  him  C.  R.  Dufrcsny  occasionally  collaborated. 
I  In  the  next  generation  (that  of  Voltaire)  comedy  gradually — 
but  only  gradually — surrendered  for  a  time  the  very  essence  of 
its  vitality  to  the  seductions  of  a  hybrid  species,  which  disguised 
its  identity  under  more  than  a  single  name.  A.  R.  le  Sage, 
who  as  a  comic  dramatist  at  first  followed  successfully  in  the 
footsteps  of  Molijre,  proved  himself  on  the  stage  as  well  as  in 
picturesque  fiction  a  keen  observer  and  inimitable  satirist  of 
human  Ufe.'  The  light  texture  of  the  playful  and  elegant  art 
of  J.  B.  L.  Cresset  was  shown  on  the  stagie  in  a  character  comedy 
of  merit;'  and  in  a  comedy  which  reveali  something  of  bis 
pointed  wit,  A.  Piron  produced  something  like  a  new  type  of 
enduring  ridiculousness.*  P.  C.  de  Marivaux,  the  French 
Spcclalor,  a  usually  supposed  to  have  formed,  the  connecting 
link  between  the  "  old  "  French  comedy  and  the  "  new  "  and 
bastard  variety.  Yet,  though  his  minute  analysis  of  the  tender 
passion  excited  the  scorn  of  Voltaire,  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  m  mariiaiidatt  proper  the  wit  holds  the  balance  to  the 
sentiment,  and  that  in  some  of  this  frequently  misjudged  writer's 
earlier  and  most  delightful  plays  the  elegance  and  gaiety  of  diction 
are  as  irresistible  as  the  pathetic  sentiment,  which  is  in  fact  rather 
an  ingredient  in  his  comedy  than  the  pervading  characteristic  of 
it'  Some  of  tlie  comedies  of  P.  H.  Dcstouches  no  doubt  have  a 
serious  basis,  and  in  his  later  plays  he  comes  near  to  a  kind  of 
drama  in  which  the  comic  purpose  has  been  virtually  sub- 
merged.* The  writer  who  is  actually  to  be  credited  with  the 
transition  to' sentimental  comedy,  and  who  was  fully  conscious 
ot  the  change  which  he  was  helping  to  effect,  was  Nivello  de  La 
Chauisic,  m  whose  hands  French  comedy  became  a  champion  of 
the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  reproduced  the  sentiments— in 
one  instance  even  the  characters— of  Richardson.*  To  his  play 
'La  Fausu  AntipaIkU  the  author  supplied  a  trUiqiie,  amounting 
to  an  apology  (or  the  new  species  o(  which  it  was  designed  as 
an  example. 

The  new  species  known  as  amUU  hrmoyanle  was  now  fairly 
in  the  ascendant;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  even 
.Voltaire,  who  had  deprecated  the  innovation,  had  to  yield  to  a 
power  greater  than  his  own,  and  introduced  the  sentimental 
element  into  some  of  his  comedies."  The  further  step,  by  which 
amUie  larmoyanU  was  transformed  into  IrtfUit  baurteoise, 
from  which  the  comic  element  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
extruded,  was  taken  by  a  great  French  miter,  D.  Diderot;  to 
whose  mfluence  it  was  largely  due  that  the  species  which  had 
attained  to  this  consummation  for  more  than  a  generation  ruled 
supreme  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  Europe.  But  the  final 
impulse,  as  Diderot  himself  virtually  acbtowledged  in  the 
.tHtreHtHt  subjoined  by  him  to  hit  Ftb  nabuft  (1757),  had  been 

>  U  Ittraot  flaiit;  itap*  *  <•  •><>':  i-t*  *  ^  taur  (Vanbrugh, 

>£<  Bal  (M.  it  PtMrctautMc);  Geronte  In  La  Unlairt  tmntrttl 
(Argan  in  Le  Ualadt  imatinain) ;  La  CriUqmt  ia  L.  (.La  C.  i*  I'kelt 
4a$f€auius).  

>  Lt  Jatuur;  La  Uiatatre  tmmna. 

'  Ctisfin  riaal  it  tan  maUn;  TartanL 

'UUickanl.  *  La  MHnmamt. 

,    ^LtJtuitramaaritialjatari-.ULitr.LaSiirprittitrameitF; 
La  Panuts  Canfittuts;  L'Efnuat. 

» la  Philasoftu  marii;  U  Cloritwc;  Le  Disripaltar. 

•  La  Fausse  Anlipalkiei  Lt  Prfjut*  i  la  moit;  L'Stale  iit  amis; 
UltHtUf.PamBa.    L'Ecalaitt  wUret  was  the  play  which  Frederick 
the  Great  described  as  turning  the  stage  into  a  t<ir«a«  (Mrol  ie  Is 
faitmr. 
.  "  See  especially  JVonat,  founded  on  the  original  PawUItt^ 


given  by  a  far  humbler  dtinn  of  the  world  of  letters,  the  author 
of  Tke  Landan  Uenkant.  Diderot's  own  plays  were  a  liteiaiy 
rather  than  a  theatrical  success.  Le  Fill  nalarit  «■  Us  tfreunt 
de  la  tertu  was  not  publicly  performed  till  1771,  and  then  only 
in  deference  to  the  determination  of  a  single  actor  of  the  Frantaia 
(HoU);  nor  was  the  performance  of  it  repeated.  Didcroll 
second  play,  Lc  Pire  iejamilte,  printed  in  1758  with  a  Dixeari 
ear  la  poUititamatique,  went  through  a  few  public  performances 
in  1761;  and  a  later  revival  was  unsuccessful.  But  "at  • 
distance,"  as  was  well  said,  the  effect  of  Diderot's  endeavouis,  the 
earlier  in  particular,  was  extreme^  great,  and  Leasing,  though 
very  critictl  as  to  particular  points,  greatly  helped  to  spread  it. 
Diderot  had  for  the  first  time  consciously  sought  to  proclaim  the 
theatre  an  agency  of  social  reform,  and  to  entrust  to  it  as  itr 
task  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  of  philanthropy.  Thougk 
the  execution  of  bis  dramatic  works  fell  far  short  of  his  aims, 
though  Madame  de  StaU  was  not  far  wrong  in  denouncing  then 
as  exhibiting  not  nature  itself,  but  "  the  affectation  of  nature," 
yet  they  contained,  in  a  measure  almost  unequalled  in  the  historj 
of  the  modem  drama,  the  fermenting  element  which  never  seems 
to  subside.  Their  author  announced  them  as  examples  of  a  third 
dramatic  form— the  (mr*  tfrwtw— which  he  declared  to  be  the 
consummation  of  the  dramatic  art.  Making  war  upon  the  frigid 
artificiality  of  classical  tragedy,  be  banished  verse  from  the  new 
species.  The  effect  of  these  plays  was  intended  to  spring  from 
their  truth  to  nature — a  truth  such  as  no  spectator  could  mistake, 
and  which  should  bring  home  its  moral  teachings  to  the  busincs* 
as  well  as  the  bosoms  of  all.  Tlie  theatre  was  to  become  a  real 
and  realistic  school  of  the  principles  of  society  and  of  the  conduct 
of  life — it  was,  in  other  worxls,  to  usurp  functions  with  which 
it  has  no  concern,  and  to  essay  the  direct  reformation  of  mankind. 
The  idea  was  neither  new  nor  just;  but  its  speciousness  will 
probably  continue  to  commend  it  to  many  enthusiastic  minds, 
whensoever  and  in  whatsoever  shape  it  is  revived. 

From  this  pobit  the  history  of  the  French  drama  become* 
that  of  a  conflict  between  an  enfeebled  artistic  school  and  a 
tendency  which  is  hardly  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  ^^ 
of  a  school  at  all.  Among  the  successful  dramatists  „mttr 
following  on  Diderot  may  be  mentioned  the  critical  miiitt 
and  versatile  J.  F.  Marmontel,  and  more  especially  anvkfUw 
M.J.  Sedaine,  who  though  chiefly  working  for  the  opera,  ^.'** 
producedtwo  comedies  of  acknowledged  merit."  P.A.C.  ; 
de  Beaumarchais  (1731-1799),  who  for  bis  early  senti- 
. mental  plays,"  in  which  be  imitated  Diderot,  invented  the  appella> 
tion  (frame— so  convenient  in  its  vagueness  that  it  became  the 
accepted  name  of  the  hybrid  specie*  to  which  they  belonged — 
in  two  works  of  a  very  different  kind,  the  famous  Barbier  ie  SMI* 
and  the  still  more  famous  Uariage  ie  Fifara,  boldly  carried 
comedy  back  into  its  old  Spanish  atmosphere  of  intrigue;  but, 
while  surpassing  all  his  predecessors  in  the  skill  with  which  be 
constructed  his  frivolous  plots,  he  drew  his  characters  with  a 
lightness  and  surencss  of  touch  peculiar  to  himself,  animated 
his  dialogue  with  an  unparalleled  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  seasoned 
action  as  well  as  dialogue  with  a  political  and  social  meaning, 
which  caused  his  epigrams  to  become  proverbs,  and  which  mark* 
hi*  Figart  a*  a  herald  of  the  Revolution.  Such  plays  as  these 
were  Ql  suited  to  the  rule  of  the  despot  whose  vigilance  could  not 
overtook  their  significance.  The  comedy  of  the  empire  is,  in  the 
hands  of  Collin  d'Harieville,  Louis  Picard  (1769-1818),  A.  Duval, 
£tienne  and  others,  mainly  a  harmless  comedy  of  manners; 
nor  was  the  attemf^ed  irmovation  of  N.  Lemerder — who  wa* 
fain  to  invent  a  new  species,  that  of  historical  comedy— more  than 
a  flattering  self-delusion.  The  theatre  had  its  share  in  all  the 
movements  and  changes  which  ensued  in  France;  though  the 
most  important  revolution  which  the  drama  itself  was  to  undergo 
was  not  one  of  wholly  native  origin.  Those  branches  of  the 
drama  which  belong  specifically  to  the  history  ot  the  opera,  or 
which  associate  themselves  with  It,  are  here  passed  by.  Among 
them  was  the  tauinille  (from  Val  de  Vire  in  Calvados),  which 

n  Le  PkOaseplu  taiu  It  satair ;  La  Caiim  imtrtne. 
]    "eg.  £•(<»»  (the  original  of  Goethe's  Omto)  and  XcsOnzilMfc 
Lor  U_  MfMoai  it  Lyem. 
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began  as  an  intenpereion  of  pantomime  with  the  ain  of  popular 
longs,  and  which,  after  the  Italian  masks  had  been  removed 
^.^^  from  it,  was  cnltivsted  by  Ponsard  and  Harmontel, 
ji,  ^  while  Sedaine  wrote  a  didactic  poem  on  the  tabject 
(1756).  Sedaine  was  the  father  of  the  opiro-eomupie 
proper; '  Maimontel,'  as  well  as  Rousseau,*  likewise  compoaed 
optntles — a  smaller  sort  of  opera,  at  first  of  the  pastoral  variety; 
and  these  flexible  species  easily  entered  into  combination.  The 
melodrama  proper,  of  which  the  invention  is  also  attributed  to 
Rousseau,*  in  its  latter  development  became  merely  a  drama 
accentuated  by  music,  though  usually  in  little  need  of  any 
accentuation. 

The  chief  home  of  the  regular  drama,  however,  demanded 
efforts  of  another  kind.  At  the  Thtttre  Francais,  or  ComUie 
_._  _._.  FranjaiK,  whose  history  as  that  of  a  single  company 
^"^  of  acton  had  begun  in  1680,  the  party-strife  of  the 
times  made  itself  audible;  and  the  most  prominent  tragic 
poet  of  the  Revolution,  M.  J.  de  Ch£nier,  a  disciple  of  Voltaire 
in  dramatic  poetry  as  well  as  in  political  philosophy,  wrote  for 
the  national  stage  the  historical  drama — with  a  political  moral ' 
— in  which  in  the  memorable  year  1789  the  actor  Talma  achieved 
his  first  complete  triumph.  But  the  victorious  Revolution 
ptoilairocd  among  other  liberties  that  of  the  theatres  in  Paris, 
of  which  soon  not  less  than  50  were  open.  In  1807  the  empire 
restricted  the  number  to  9,  and  reinstated  the  Thdltre  Francais 
in  sole  possession  (or  nearly  such)  of  the  right  of  performing  the 
dassic  drama.  No  writer  of  note  was,  however, 
tempted  or  inspired  by  the  rewards  and  other  en- 
couragements offered  by  Napoleon  to  produce  such  a 
classic  tragedy  as  the  emperor  would  have  willingly 
stamped  from  out  of  the  earth.  The  tragedies  of  C.  Delavigne 
lepresedt  the  transition  from  the  expiring  efforts  of  the  classical 
to  the  ambitious  beginnings  of  the  romantic  school  of  the  French 
drama. 

Of  modem  romantic  drama  in  France  it  must  suffice  to  say 
that  it  derives  some  of  its  characteristics  from  the  general 
movement  of  romanticism  which  in  various  ways  and 
^^  at  various  points  of  time  transformed  nearly  every 

modem  European  literature,  others  from  the  rhetorical 
tendency  which  is  a  French  national  feature.  Victor 
Bugo  was  the  founder  whom  it  followed  in  a  spirit  of  high  emprise 
to  success  upon  success,  his  own  being  the  most  conspicuous  of 
all;*  A.  Dumas  the  cider  its  unshrinking  middleman.  The 
marvellous  fire  and  grandeur  of  genius  of  the  former,  always  in 
extremes  but  often  most  sublime  at  the  height  of  danger,  was 
aowhere  more  signally  such  than  in  the  drama;  Dumas  was  a 
Brisreus,  working,  however,  with  many  hands  besides  his  own. 
Together  with  them  may,  with  more  or  less  precision,  be  classed 
in  the  romantic  school  of  dramatists  A.  de  Vigny '  and  George 
Sand,'  neither  of  whom,  however,  attained  to  the  highest  rank 
in  the  drama,  and  Jules  Sandeau; '  A.  de  Musaet,  whose  origin- 
ality pervades  all  his  plays,  but  whose  later  works,  more  especially 
in  his  prose  "  proverbs  "  and  pieces  of  a  similar  kind,  have  a 
flavour  of  a  delicacy  altogether  indescribable;"  perhaps  also 
P.  Mtrimte  (1803-1870),  who  invented  not  only  Spanish  dramas 
but  a  Spanish  dramatist,  and  who  was  never  more  audadou* 
than  when  he  seemed  most  nol/." 

The  ronuintic  school  was  not  destined  to  exerdse  a  permanent 
control  over  French  public  taste;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  overthrown  by  the  brief  classical  revival  begun  by 
F.  Poosard,  and  continued,  though  in  closer  contact  with  modem 

■  Kickard  Ctnir  dt  Lim,  Ac. 

*  Zimin  tIAtar;  Jtaniul  tt  JtamuU*. 

'  La  Uuus  lalanUt :  Lt  Dttin  du  tillagi.  *  i'ytma/ira. 

*  CMarlti  IX,  ou  ricoU  del  rots. 

'Htrnani  (1839);  Le  Roi  I'umuse;  Rmy  Blot;  LerBurpmn,  ftc. 
Even  in  Torjtumada.  the  fruit  of  Its  author's  old  age,  and  full  of 
bombast,  the  original  power  has  not  altogether  gone  out. 
^ChalUflon.  ■  Fnn(oa  It  ciampi:  Clandie. 

*Le  Ctndre  dt  U.  Poiritr, 

"On  yie  badint  pas  OKC  ramour, as  interpreted  by^ Delaunay,  must 
•■ways  remain  the  most  exquisite  type  of  this  inimitable  turn. 

"TIMindtClanamd.  £a  FamtlfeCsna/B/,  one  of  these  pjcccs, 
ticau  the  same  story  as  that  of  Tke  Ctnd. 


ideas,  both  by  bUn"  and  by  E.  Augier,  a  dramatist  who 
gradually  attafaied  to  aa  extraordinary  effectiveness  in  the  self- 
restrained  treatment  of  socjal  as  well  aa  of  historical 
themes."  WhQa  the  theatrical  fecundity  and  the 
remarkable  constructive  ability  of  E.  Scribe  ■*  supplied 
a  long  series  of  productions  attesting  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
playwright's  mastery  over  the  secrets  of  his  craft  the  name  of  his 
competitors  b  legion.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned,  if  only 
as  the  authors  of  two  of  the  most  successful  plays  of  the  historical 
species  produced  in  the  century,  two  writers  of  great  eminence — 
C.  Delavigne**  and  E.'Legouvt.>*  Later  developments  of  the 
drama  bore  the  impress  of  a  period  of  social  decay,  prepared  to 
probe  its  own  sufferings,  whfle  gUd  at  times  to  take  refuge  m 
the  gaiety  traditional  in  France  in  her  more  light-hearted  days, 
but  whidi  even  then  had  not  yet  deserted  either  French  social 
life  or  the  theatre  which  reflected  it.  After  a  fashion  whldi 
would  have  startled  eveii  Diderot,  while  recalling  his  efforts 
in  the  earnestness  of  its  endeavour  to  arouse  moral  interests 
to  which  the  theatre  had  long  been  a  stranger,  A.  Dumas  the 
younger  set  himself  to  reform  society  by  means  of  the  stage. " 
But  the  technical  skill  which  he  and  contemporary  dranutists 
displayed  in  the  execution  of  their  self-imposed  task  was  such  as 
had  been  undreamt  of  by  Diderot.  O.  Feuillet,  more  eminent 
as  a  novelist  than  on  the  stage,  applied  himself,  though  with 
the  aid  of  fewer  prefaces,  to  the  solution  of  the  same  or  similar 
problems;  while  the  extraordinary  versatility  of  V.  Sardou 
and  his  unfailing  constructive  skill  was  applied  by  him  to  almost 
every  kind  of  serious,  or  serio-comic,  drama— even  the  most 
solid  of  all."  In  the  same  period,  while  E.  Pailleron  revived  some 
of  the  most  characteristic  tendencies  of  the  best  French  satirical 
comedy  in  ridiculing  the  pompous  pretentiousness  of  teaming 
for  its  own  sake,"  the  light-hearted  gaiety  of  E.  Labiche  changed 
into  something  not  altogether  similar  in  the  productions  of  the 
comic  muse  of  L.  Halfvy  and  H.  Meilhac,  ranging  from  the 
licence  of  the  musical  burlesque  which  was  the  congenial  deUght 
of  the  later  days  of  the  Second  Empire  to  a  spedes  of  comedy 
in  which  the  ingredients  of  bitterness  and  even  of  sadness  found 
a  place." 

Dramatic  criticism  in  France  has  had  a  material  share  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  deep  as  well  as  wide  national  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  a  high  standard  of  excellence  both  in 
the  performance  of  phiys  and  in  the  plays  themselvel  3'ui" 
Among  its  modem  representatives  the  foremost  place  dnmmamd 
would  probably  be  by  common  consent  allowed  to  f//^ 
F.  Sarcey,  whose  Monday  theatrical  JtuiUeim  in  the  JJ^JJ,^ 
Temps  was  long  awaited  week  by  week  as  an  oracle  of 
dramaturgy.  But  he  was  only  the  first  among  equals,  and  the 
successor  and  the  predecessor  of  writers  who  have  at  least 
sought  to  be  equal  to  a  function  of  real  public  importance.  For 
it  seems  hardly  within  the  range  of  probability  to  suppose  that 
the  theatre  will  for  many  a  generation  to  come  lose  the  hold 
which  it  has  established  over  the  intellectual  and  moral  sym- 
pathies of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  educated — to  say  nothing  of  a 
great  part  of  the  half.educated — population  of  France.  Thu 
does  not,  of  course,  .imply  that  the  creative  activity  of  French 
dramatic  literature  is  certab  to  endure.  Since  the  great  changes 
set  in  which  were  consequent  upon  the  disastrous  war  of  1870, 
French  dramatic  literature  has  reflected  more  than  one  phase  of 
national  sentiment  and  opinion,  and  has  represented  the  aspira- 
tions, the  sympathies  and  the  philosophy  of  life  of  more  than  one 
class  in  the  community.  Thus  it  has  had  its  episodes  of  reaction 
in  the  midst  of  an  onward  flow  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
predict  the  end.  The  tendency  of  what  can  only  vaguely  be 
described  as  the  naturalistic  school  of  writers  has  corresponded 
to  that  even  more  prominent  in  the  dramatic  literatures  of 

»  Luaici  (1843);  L'Hmnem  et  rartenl;  CharloUt  Corday. 
"  La  Cifui;  LAvtntnriin:  CabruUt;  Lt  Fill  dt  Giboyer,  &c 
••  VaUnt;  Bertnnd  el  Ralm;  Li  Vtrre  d'tau.  &c. 
"  Louis  XL  "  Adrienne  Lecoiomr. 

"La  Dame  aux  camUias:  Le  Demi-mtmdt;  Le  SuppUct  d'nm 
femmc;  Lts  Idies  de  time  Aubray;  L'Etranfire;  FronciUon, 
"  Les  Pattts  de  momke;  Sos  boHS  viUoftou:  Patrit. 
"  Le  liotide  oi  Con  s'ennitie.  "  Fm-frou. 
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certain  other  European  nations;  but  U  mutt  be  aDowed  that  a 
new  poetic  will  have  to  be  constructed  if  the  freedom  of  develop- 
ment wliich  the  dramatic,  like  all  other  arts,  is  entitled  to 
claim  is  to  be  reconciled  to  laws  dedudble  from  the  whole 
previous  .histoiy  of  the  dnma.  The  reaction  towards  earlier 
forms  has  asserted  itself  in  various  ways— through  the  poetic 
plays  of  the  later  years  of  F.  Copp^-e;  in  the  success  (notable  for 
reasons  other  than  artistic)  of  Vicomte  H.  dc  Bomier's  first 
tragedy;  and  of  late  more  especially  in  the  dramas— highly 
original  and  truly  romantic  in  both  form  and  treatment— of 
E.  Rostand. 

The  art  of  acting  is  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the  measure 
of  contemporary  literary  productivity,  even  in  France,  where 
the  connexion  between  dramatic  literature  and  the  stage  has 
perhaps  been  more  continuously  intima*«  than  in  many  other 
countries.  Talma  and  Mile  Mars  flourisjed  in  one  of  the  most 
barren  ages  of  the  French  literary  drama;  and  though  this 
cannot  be  asserted  of  the  two  most  brilliant  stars  of  the  French 
19th  century  tragic  stage,  Rachel  and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  or  of 
their  comic  contemporaries  from  Fr^^rick-Lemaltre  down  to 
types  less  unique  than  the  "  Talma  of  the  boulevards,"  the 
constantly  accumulating  experience  of  the  successive  schools 
of  acting  in  Fiance  may  here  ensure  to  the  art  a  future  not  less 
notable  than  its  past.  Moreover,  the  French  theatre  has  long 
been,  and  is  mote  than  ever  likely  to  continue,  on  affair  of  the 
state  as  well  as  of  the  nation;  and  the  judicious  policy  of  not 
leaving  the  chief  theatres  at  the  mercy  of  shifting  fashk>n  and 
the  base  demands  of  idleness  and  sensuality  will  remain  the 
surest  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  both  in 
principle  and  in  practice.  So  long  as  Fiance  continues  to  main- 
tain her  ascendancy  over  other  nations  in  matters  of  taste,  and 
in  much  else  that  adorns,  brightens  and  quickens  social  life, 
the  predominant  influence  of  the  French  theatre  over  the  theatres 
of  other  nations  is  likewise  assured.  But  dramatic  literature  is 
becoming  international  to  a  degree  hardly  dreamt  of  half  a 
century  ago;  and  the  distinctive  development  of  the  French 
tlieatrc  cannot  fail  to  be  affected  by  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
national  drama  in  retaining  and  developing  its  own  most  char- 
acteristic qualities.  Its  history  shows  periods  of  marvellously 
rapid  advance,  of  hardly  less  swift  decUne,  and  of  frequent 
though  at  times  fitful  recovery.  Its  future  may  be  equally 
varied;  but  it  will  remain  not  less  dependent  on  the  conditions 
which  in  every  people,  ancient  or  modem,  have  proved  to  be 
indispensable  to  national  vigour  and  vitality.  (A.  W.  W.) 

Rami  French  Drama. — The  last  twenty-five  yean  of  the  19th 
century  witnessed  an  important  change  in  the  constructive 
methods,  as  well  as  in  the  moral  tendencies,  of  the  French  play- 
wrights. Of  the  two  leading  dramatists  who  reigned  supreme 
over  the  hault  corUdit  in  1875,  one,  £mile  Augier,  had  almost 
ended  his  career,  but  the  other,  Alexandre  Dumas,  was  to  main- 
tain his  ascendancy  for  many  years  longer.  Sardou's  fertility 
of  invention,  and  extraordinary  cleverness  at  manipulating  a 
complicated  intrigue,  were  also  greatly  admired,  and  much  was 
expected  from  Edouard  Pailleron's  brilliant  and — as  it  seemed — 
{nexhaustible  wit  in  satirizing  the  whims  and  weaknesses  of 
high-bom  and  highly-cultured  society.  Alexandre  Dumas  had 
created  and  stiO  monopolized  the  problem  play,  of  which  Le 
Demi-mmdt,  Le  FUi  naturel,  La  Question  d'orgent.  Let  Idles  de 
Madame  Aubray,  La  Femme  de  Ctaude,  Uonsieur  Atphmse,  La 
Vaile  de  nous]  L'Elrangire,  Francillm  and  Deniu  may  be 
mentioned  as  the  most  characteristic  specimens.  The  problem 
play  is  the  presentation  of  a  particular  case,  with  a  view  to  a 
general  conclusion  on  some  important  question  of  human  conduct. 
This  afforded  the  author,  who  was,  in  his  wny,  a  moralist  and  a 
reformer,  excellent  opportunities  for  humorous  discussions  and 
the  display  of  that  familiar  eloquence  which  was  ha  greatest 
gift  and  most  effective  faculty.  Among  other  subjects,  the  social 
position  of  women  had  an  all-powerful  attraction  for  his  mind, 
and  many  of  his  later  plays  were  written  with  the  object  of 
placing  in  strong  relief  the  remarkable  inequality  of  the  sexes, 
both  as  r^ktd*  freedom  of  action  and  responsibility,  in  modem 
maniage.    Like  all  the  dnmatisU  o(  bis  time,  he  adhered  to 
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Scribe's  mode  of  play-writing— a  mixture  of  the  drame  bovgmt, 
as  initiated  by  Diderot,  and  the  comedy  of  character  and  mannen^ 
long  in  vogue — from  the  days  of  Moliere,  Regnard,  Destouches 
and  Marivauz,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  In 
his  prefaces  Dumas  often  imdertook  the  defence  of  the  system 
which,  in  his  estimation,  was  best  calculated  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  the  artist,  the  humorist  and  the  moralist — a  dramatist  bein^ 
as  he  conceived,  a  combination  of  the  three. 

Though  the  majority  of  French  playgoers  continued  to  tide 
with  him,  and  to  cling  to  the  time-honoured  theatrical  beliefs, 
a  few  young  men  were  beginning  to  murmur  against  the  too 
elaborate  mechanism  and  artificial  logic.  Scribe  and  his  sue* 
cessois,  whosa  plays  were  a  combination  of  comedy  and  drama, 
were  wont  to  devote  the  first  act  to  a  brilliant  and  witty  presenta- 
tion of  personages,  then  to  crowd  the  following  scenes  with 
incidents,  untU  the  action  was  brought  to  a  climax  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  act,  invariably  concluding,  in  the  fifth,  with  an 
optimistic  dinouetiunt,  just  before  midnight,  the  time  appointed 
by  police  regulations  for  the  closing  of  playhouses.  At  the  same 
time  a  more  serious  and  far-reaching  criticism  was  levelled  at  the 
very  principles  on  which  the  conception  of  human  life  was  then 
dependent.  A  new  philosophy,  based  on  scientific  research, 
had  been  gradually  gaining  ground  and  penetrating  the  French 
mind.  A  host  of  bold  writeis  had  been  trying,  with  considerable 
firmness  and  continuity  of  puipose,  to  start  a  new  kind  of  fiction, 
writing  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  determinist  theories  of 
Auguste  Comte,  Darwin  and  Taine.  The  long-disputed  success 
of  the  Naturalistic  School  carried  everything  before  it  during 
the  years  1873-1885,  and  its  triumphant  Icad:is  were  tempted 
to  make  the  best  of  their  advantage  by  annexing  a  new  province 
and  establishing  a  footing  on  the  stage.  In  this  they  failed 
signally,  either  when  they  were  assbted  by  professional  dramatists 
or  when  left  to  their  own  resources.  It  became  evident  that 
Naturalism,  to  be  made  acceptable  on  the  stage,  would  have  to 
undergo  a  special  process  of  transformation  and  be  handled  in  a 
peculiar  way.  Hcniy  Becque  succeeded  in  embodying  the  new 
theories  in  two  plays,  which  at  first  met  with  vcty  indifferent 
success,  but  were  revived  at  a  later  period,  and  finally  obtained 
permanent  recognition  in  the  French  theatre — even  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  most  learned  critics,  when  they  discovered, 
or  fancied  they  discovered,  that  Bccque's  comedies  agreed,  in 
the  main,  with  Molidre's  conception  of  dramatic  art.  In  Let 
jCorbeaux  and  La  Parisienne  the  plot  is  very  simple;  the  episodes 
are  incidents  taken  from  ordinaiy  life.  No  extraneous  character 
is  introduced  to  discuss  moral  and  social  theories,  or  to  acquaint 
us  with  the  psychology  of  the  real  dramalis  persmae,  or  to  suggest 
humorous  observations  about  the  progress  of  the  dramatic  action. 
The  characters  are  left  to  tell  their  own  tale  in  their  own  words, 
which  are  sometimes  very  comical,  sometimes  very  repulsive, 
but  purport  to  be  always  true  to  nature.  Human  will,  which 
was  the  soul  and  mainspring  of  French  tragedy  in  the  17th 
centuiy,  and  pkyed  such  a  paramount  part  in  the  drame  bourgetU 
and  the  haute  comldie  of  the  19th,  appears  in  M.  Becque's  plays 
to  have  fallen  from  its  former  exalted  position  and  to  have  ceased 
to  be  a  free  agent.  It  b  a  mere  passive  instrument  to  our  inner 
desires  and  instincts  and  appetites,  which,  in  their  turn,-  obey 
natural  taws.  Thus,  in  Becque's  comedies,  as  in  the  old  Great 
drama,  destiny,  not  man,  is  lihe  chief  actor,  the  real  but  unseen 
protagonist. 

Becque  was  not  a  prolific  writer,  and  when  he  died,  in  1899, 
it  was  remarked  that  he  had  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in 
comparative  inactivity.  But  during  these  years  his  young  and 
ardent  disciples  had  q>ared  no  effort  in  putting  their  master's 
theories  to  the  test.  It  had  occurred  to  a  gifted  and  enterprising 
actor-manager,  named  Andrf  Antoine,  that  the  time  had  ccme 
for  trying  dramatic  experiments  in  a  continued  and  methodical 
manner.  For  thb  purpose  he  gathered  around  him  a  number 
of  young  authors,  and  produced  their  plays  before  a  select 
audience  of  subscribers,  who  had  paid  in  advance  for  their  season- 
tickets.  The  entertainment  was  a  strictly  private  one.  In  this 
way  Antoine  made  himself  independent  of  the  Censois,  and  at  the 
wme  time  waa  no  kmger  obliged  to  consider  the  requirctncntt 
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of  the  average  pbygoer,  as  b  the  case  vitb-  otdinaiy  managers, 
aiudoiis,  above  all  things,  to  secure  long  runs.  At  the  ThMtre 
Libre  the  mcst  successful  play  was  not  to  be  performed  for  more 
than  three  nights. 

!  The  reform  attempted  was  to  consist  In  the  eUmination  of  what 
was  contrary  to. nature  in  Dumas's  and  Augier's  comedies:  of 
the  intrigue  paraUHe  or  underplot,  of  the  over-numerous  and 
improbable  incidents  which  followed  the  first  act  and  taxed  the 
spectator's  memory  to  the  verge  of  fatigue;  and,  lastly,  of  the 
oonventTonal  dhumemtntlot  which  there. was  no  Justification. 
A  true  study  of  character  was  to  take  the  place  of  Satdou's 
complicated  fabrications  and  Dumas's  problem,  plays.  The 
authors  would  present  the  spectator  with  a  fragment  of  life,  but 
would  force  no  conclusion  upon  him  at  the  termination  of  the 
play.  The  reformation  in  histrionic  ait  was  to  proceed  apace. 
The  actors  and  actresses  of  the  preceding  period  had  striven 
to  give  full  effect  to  certain  witty  utterances  of  the  author,  or  to 
preserve  and  to  develop  their  own  personal  peculiarities  or 
oddities.  Antoine  and  his  fellow-artists  did  their  best  to  make 
the  public  realize,  in  every  word  and  every  gesture,  the  character- 
istic features  and  ruling  passions  of  the  men  and  women  they  were 
supposed  to  represent 

It  was  in  the  early  autumn  of  r887  that  the  ThHtre  Libre 
o()ened  its  doors  for  the  first  time.  It  struggled  on  for  eight 
years  amidst  unfailing  curiosity,  but  npt  without  encountering 
some  adverse,  or  even  derisive,  criticism  from  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  public  and  the  press.  The  ThHtre  Libre  brought 
under  public  notice  such  men  as  George  Courteline  and  George 
Ancey,  who  gave  respectively,  in  Bonbouroche  and  La  Dupe, 
specimens  of  a  comic  vein  called  the  "  amiiiue  end."  Fabre,  in 
L'Arient,  approached  if  not  surpassed  his  master,  Henry  Becque. 
Brieuz,  lU  BloHckcUe,  gave  promise  of  talent,  which  he  has  since 
in  a  great  measure  justified.  In  La  Fossiles  and  L'Emers  d'une 
sotnfa,  by  Fianjois  de  Curcl,  were  fotmd  evidences  of  dramatic 
vigour  and  concentrated  energy,  allied  with  a  remarkable  gift 
for  the  minute  analjrsis  of  feeling.  Antoine's  activity  was  not 
czdmiTely  confined  to  the  efforts  of  the  French  Naturalistic 
School;  he  included  the  'Norwegian  drama  in  his  programme, 
and  successively  produced  several  of  Ibsen's  plays.  They 
received  a  large  amount  of  attention  from  the  critics,  the  views 
then  expressed  -ranging,  from  the  wildest  enthusiasm  to  the 
bittetest  irony.  Fiandsque  Sarcey  was  decidedly  hostile,  and 
Jules  Lemaltre,  who  ranked  next  to  him  in  authority,  ventured 
to  suggest  that  Ibsen's  ideas  were  nothing  better  than  long- 
discaixled  social  and  literary  paradoxes,  borrowed  from  Pierre 
Leronx  throngh  George  Sand,  and  returned  to  the  French 
market  as  novelties.  Ibsen  was  not  understood  by  the  French 
pabUc  at  large,  though  his  influence  could  be  clearly  traced  on 
tiMughtful  men  like  Paul  Hervieu  and  Francois  de  Curd. 

The  authors  of  the  Thi&tre  Libre  were  sadly  wanting  in  tact 
and  patience.  They  went  at  once  to  extremes,  and,  while  trying 
to  free  themselves  from  an  obsolete  form  of  drama,  fell  into  a  state 
Ol  anarchy.  If  a  too  elaborate  plot  is  a  fault,  no  plot  at  all  is  an 
absurdity.  The  old  school  bad  been  severely  taken  to  task  for 
devoting  the  first  act  to  the  delineation  of  character,  and  the 
delineatian  of  character  was  now  found  to  have  extended  over 
the  whole  play;  and  worse  still,  most  of  these  young  men 
seemed  to  find  pleasure  in  importing  a  low  vocabulary  on  to  the 
Stage;  they  made  it  their  special  object  to  place  before  the  spec- 
tator revolting  pictures  of  the  grossest  immorality.  In  this  they 
were  supported  by  a  knot  of  noisy  and  unwise  admirers,  whose 
misplaced  approval  largely  contributed  towards  bringing  an 
otherwise  useful  and  interesting  undertaking  into  disrepute. 
The  result  was  that  after  the  lapse  of  eight  years  the  little  group 
collected  round  Antoine  had  lost  in  cohesion  and  spirit,  that  it  was 
both  less  hopeful  and  less  compact  than  it  had  been  at  the  outset 
of  the  campaign.  But  some  authors  who  had  kept  aloof  from 
the  movement  were  not  slow  in  reaping  the  moral  and  intellectual 
profit  of  these  tentative  experiments.  Among  them  must  be 
dted  Ccorge  de  Porto-Riche,  Henri  Lavedan,  Paul  Hervieu, 
Maurice  Donnay  and  Jules  Lemaltre.  Alone  among  the  authors 
of  the  TWttre  Libre,  £.  Bneux  secured  an  assured  position  on 


the  regular  stege.  '  bstead  of  attacking'the  vices  and  follies  of  his 
times,  he  has  made  a  name  by  satirizing  the  weak  points  or  the 
wrong  application  of  certain  fundamental  prindplcs  by  which 
modem  institutions  are  supported.  He  mocked  at  universal 
suffrage  in  VEnpenate,  at  art  in  Ulnages  d'artisks,  at  popular 
instruction  in  BtatKhelte,  at  charity  in  La  Bimfailturs,  at 
sdence  in  L'£pasi<m,  and  then  at  law  in  La  Robe  rouge. 
Of  La  Trois  Pitta  de  Ui  DupoiU,  one  is  an  old  maid  with  a  strong 
bent  towards  mystidsm,  another  is  a  star  in  the  demi-monde, 
and  the  third  is  married.  Ndther  religion,  nor  free  love,  nor 
marriage  has  made  one  of  the  three  happy.  The  strange  fact 
about  Brieux  is  that  he  propounds  lis  uncomfortable  ideas  with 
an  incredible  amount  of  dash  and  ^nrit. 

All  the  plays  written  by  the  above-mentioned  authors,  and  by 
those  who  follow  in  thdr  steps,  have  been  said  to  constitute 
the  "new  comedy."  But  one  may  question  the  advisabUity 
of  applying  the  same  name  to  h'terary  works  which  present  so 
little,  if  any,  famOy  likeness.  It  was  tadtly  agreed  to  remove 
the  intricades  of  the  plot  and  the  forced  Unouement.  But  no  one 
will  trace  in  those  plays  the  tmiformity  of  moral  purpose  which 
would  justify  us  !n  comprising  them  under  the  same  bead,  as 
products  of  the  same  school.  TheS,  before  the  Naturalistic, 
or  half-Naturalistic,  School  had  attained  to  a  practical  result  or 
taken  a  definite  shape,  a  wave  of  Romantidsm  swept  over  the 
French  public,  and  in  a  measure  brought  back  the  old  artistic 
and  literary  dogmas  propounded  by  Victor  Hugo  and  the  genera- 
tion of  r830.  Signs  of  a  revival  in  French  dramatic  poetry  were 
not  lacking.  The  success  of  La  Fitte  de  tuiand,  by  the  Vicomte 
de  Bomier,  was  restricted  to  the  more  cultivated  classes,  but  the 
vogue  of  Jean  Richepin's  Cliemneau  was  at  once  general  and 
lasting.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  produced  in  the  last  days  of  1897, 
brought  a  worid-wide  reputation  to  its  young  author,  Edmond 
Rostand.  This  play  combines  sparkling  wit  and  brilliancy 
of  imagination  with  ddightful  touches  of  pathos  and  delicate 
tenderness.  It  was  assumed  that  Rostand  was  endowed  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  both  with  theatrical  genius  and  the  poetic 
faculty.  L'Aiglon  fell  short  of  this  too  favourable  judgment. 
It  is  more  a  dramatic  poem  than  a  real  drama,  and  the  author 
handles  history  with  the  same  childish  incompetence  and  in- 
accuracy as  Hugo  did  in  Cromadl,  in  Ruy  Bias  and  Bernani. 
The  persistent  approbation  of  the  public  seemed,  however,  to 
indicate  a  growing  taste  for  poetry,  even  when  unsupported  by 
drainatic  interest — a  curious  symptom  among  the  least  poetiod 
of  modem  European  races. 

To  sum  up,  the  French,  as  regards  the  present  condition  of 
thdr  drama,  were  confronted  with  two  alternative  movements. 
Naturalism,  furthered  by  sdence  and  philosophy,  was  contending 
against  traditions  three  centuries  old,  and  seemed  unable  to 
crystallize  into  masteriy  works;  while  romantic  drama,  founded 
on  vague  and  exploded  theories,  had  become  embodied  in  pro- 
ductions of  real  artistic  beauty,  which  have  been  warmly  wd- 
comed  by  the  general  playgoer.  It  should  nevertheless  be  noted 
that  in  Cyrano  and  L'Aiglon  human  will,  which  was  the  main- 
spring of  Comdlle's  tragedy  and  Hugo's  drama,  tried  to  reassert 
itself,  but  was  baffled  by  drrumstance,  and  had  to  submit  to 
inexorable  laws.  This  showed  that  the  victorious  school  would 
have  to  reckon  with  the  doctrines  of  the  ddeated  party,  and 
suggested  that  a  determinist  theatre  might  be  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  a  compromise.  (A.  Fl.) 

(/)  En^isk  Droma.  ■ 

Among  the  nations  of  Germanic  descent  the  English  alone 
succeeded,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance 
movement,  in-  transforming  the  later  growths  of  the  medieval 
drama  into  the  beginnings  of  a  great  and  enduring  national 
dramatic  literature,  second  ndther  in  volume  nor  in  splendour 
to  any  other  in  the  records  of  the  world.  And,  although  in 
England,  as  elsewhere,  the  preparatory  process  had  been  con- 
tinuing for  some  generations,  its  consummation  coindded  with 
one  of  the  greatest  epochs  of  English  national  history ,  and  indeed 
forms  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  that  epoch  itself;  so  that,  ilk 
thinking  or.  speaking  of^thf  SUxabetbanageandtheEUzabe**-" 
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dnuna,  the  one  can  acarcdy  be  thon^t  or  qiokea  of  witboat 
the  other. 

It  is  of  coune  conceivable  that  the  regular  drama,  or  drama 
proper,  might  in  England  have  been  callei  into  life  without  the 
,  direct  influence  of  rlawiral  examples.  Already  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  had 
(with  the  aid  of  ■  newly  awakened  desire  for  the  study 
of  history,  which  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  Italian 
examples)  quickened  the  relatively  inanimate  spedes  of  the 
morality  into  the  beginning  of  a  new  development.'  But 
though  the  Kyng  Jokon  of  Bale' (much  as  this  author  abhorred 
the  chronicles  aa  written  by  ecclesiastics)  came  very  near  to  the 
chronide  Ustories,  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  work, 
long  hidden  away  for  very  good  reasons,  actually  served  as  a 
transition  to  the  new  spedes;  and  Bale's  production  was  entirely 
unknown  to  the  particular  chronide  history  which  treated  the 
same  subject.  Before  the  earliest  example  of  this  transitional 
•pedes  was  produced,  English  tragedy  had  directly  connected 
Hs  beginnings  with  classiciil  models. 

Much  in  the  same  way,  nothing  could  have  been  more  natural 
and  in  accordance  with  the  previous  sluggish  evolution  of  the 
English  drama  than  that  a  gradual  transition,  however  complete 
in  the  end,  sh6uld  have  been  effected  from  the  moralities  to 
comedy.  It  was  not,  however,  John  Hcywood  himself  who  was 
to  accomplish  any  such  transition;  possibly,  he  was  himself 
the  author  of  the  morality  Genus  kumanum  performed  at  th« 
coronation  feast  of  Queen  Mary,  whose  council  q>eedily  forbade 
the  performance  of  interludes  without  the  queen's  licence.  Nor 
are  we  able  to  conjecture  the  nature  of  the  pieces  bearing  this 
name  composed  by  Richard  Fanant,  af  tenmrds  the  master  of 
the  Children  of  St  George's  at  Windsor,  or  of  William  Hunhis, 
master  under  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  But  the  process  of  transition  is  visible  In  productions, 
also  called  interludes,  but  charged  with  serious  purpose,  such 
as  T.  IngeUnd's  noteworthy  Ditobedieiit  Ckild  (beforo  1560), 
and  plays  in  trhich  the  dement  of  abstractions  is  perceptibly 
yielding  to  that  of  real  personages,  or  in  which  the  characten 
are  for  the  most  part  historical  or  the  main  element  in  the  action 
bdongs  to  the  sphere  of  romantic  narrative.'  The  demonstration 
would,  however,  be  alien  to  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  main 
conditions  of  the  growth  of  the  English  drama.  The  immediate 
origin  of  the  earliest  extant  Engli^  comedy  must,  like  that  of 
the  first  English  tragedy,  be  sought,  not  in  the  devdop- 
ment  of  any  popular  literary  or  theatrical  antecedents, 
but  in  the  imitation,  more  or  less  direct,  of  dassical 
models.  This  cardinal  fact,  unmistakable  though  it 
is,  has  frequently  been  ignored  ot  obscured  by  writers  intent 
upon  investigating  the  origina  of  our  drama,  and  to  this  day 
remains  without  adequate  acknowledgment  in  most  of  the 
literary  histories  accessible  to  the  great  body  of  students. 

It  is  true  that  in  tracing  the  entrance  of  the  drama,  into  the 
national  literature  there  is  no  reason  for  seeking  to  distinguish 
very  narrowly  between  the  several  tributaries  to  the  main  stream 
which  fertilized  this  as  well  as  other  fields  under  Renaissance 
culture.  The  universities  then  still  remainedj  and  for  a  time 
became  more  prominently  than  ever,  the  leading  agents  of 
education  in  all  its  existent  stages;  and  it  is  a  patent  fact  that 
no  influence  could  have  been  so  strong  upon  the  Elixabethan 
dramatists  as  that  to  which  they  had  bwn  subjected  during  the 
nnlversity  life  throng  which  the  large  majority  of  them  had 
passed.  The  corporate  life  of  the  universities,  and  the  enthusi- 
asms (habitoally  unanimous)  of  their  undergraduates  and 
younger  graduates,  communicated  this  influence,  as  it  were 
automatically,  to  the  students,  and  to  the  learned  sbdcties 
themsdves,  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  In  the  Tudor,  as  afterwards 
in  the  early  Stuart,  times,  these  Inns  were  at  once  the  leminaik* 

'  Aa  has  been  already  seen.  Sir  David  Lyndsay'i  celebrated  &4rK 
if  Uu  Tknt  Bslails,  a  onmatic  manifesto  in  favour  of  the  Reforma-. 
non,  te  In  form  a  morality  puie  and  simple. 
-  'r*m  nUraHiMs  Wi&  (1578):  A  Knack  It  hm  a  Knam  (& 
1594):  Sit  Oftmm  tai  Sir  Otmyda  (misatttibutcd  to  G.  Feeit), 


of  loyalty,  and  the  obvfctos  resort  for  the  supply  of  young  men 
of  spirit  desirous  of  honouring  a  learned  court  by  contributing 
to  its  choicer  amusements.  Thus,  whether  we  trace  them  in 
the  universities,  in  the  "  bowers  "  or  halls  of  the  lawyers,  or  ia 
the  palaces  of  the  sovereign,  the  beginnings  of  the  English 
academical  dnuna,  which  in  later  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
literature  cannot  claim  to  be  more  than  a  subordinate  spedct 
of  the  national  drama,  in  an  earlier  period  served  as  the  actual 
link  between  classical  tragedy  and  comedy  and  the  surviving 
native  growths,  and  supplied  the  actual  impulse  towards  tha 
beginnings  of  English  tragedy  and  comedy. 

The  academical  drama  of  the  eariy  years  of  Elizabeth's  rdgn 
and  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  T^idor  period — induding  the 

school-drama  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term  and  

other  performances  of  academical  origin — consisted,  "V***" 
apart  from  actual  reproductions  of  classical  plays  in  1,^^^,,, 
the  otigmal  Latin  or  in  Latin  versions  of  the  Greek, 
in  adaptations  of  Latin  originals,  or  of  Latin  or  English  plays 
directly  modelled  on  dawical  examples.  A  notable  aeries  of 
plays  of  this  kind  was  performed  in  the  hall  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  bom  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  onward,  when  N, 
Grimald's  Arckifropktia,  treating  in  classic  form  the  story  of 
St  John  the  Baptist,  but  introducing  the  Mce  and  comic  scenes, 
was  brought  out.'  Othen  were  J.  Calfhill's  Prat**  and  R. 
Edwardcs'  Palaaium  and  Ahyle  (both  1566),  and^  from  about 
1580  onwards,  a  succession  of  Latin  plays  by  William  Gager, 
beginning  with  the  tragedy  Udefipr,  and  induding,  with  oUiec 
tragedies,*  a  comedy  Riwla.  Vet  another  comedy,  acted  at 
Christ  Churdi,  and  extolled  in  1591  by  Harington  for  "  harmless 
mirth,"  was  the  BtUum  pammatiaU,  or  Qvil  War  betwreea 
Nouns  and  Verbs,  which  may  have  been  a  revfaimi  of  a  comedy 
written  by  Bale's  friend,  R.  RadcliS,  in  15^8,  but  of  which  m  any 
case  the  ultimate  origin  was  a  celebrated  Italian  allegorical 
treatise.'  In  Cambridge,  as  is  not  surprising,  the  activity  of  tha 
early  academical  friends  and  favouiera  of  the  drama  was  even 
more  marked.  At  St  John's  College,  vhere  Bishop  Watson's 
Latin  tragedy  called  Absalom  was  produced  within  the  yean 
IS34  and'  1544,  plays  were,  according  to  Ascham,  repeatedly 
performed  about  the  middle  of  the  century;  at  Christ's  • 
controversial  drama  in  the  Lutheran  interest  called  Pammochims, 
of  which  Gardiner  complained  to  the  privy  council,  and  whidi 
seems  afterwards  to  have  been  translated  by  Bale,  was  acted  in 
1544;  and  at  Trinity  there  was  a  long  series  of  performances 
which  began  with  Christophetson's  Jtpklka  about  1546,  and 
consisted  partly  of  teproductiona  of  rUmaical  works,*  partly  of 
plays  and  "  shows  "  unnamed;  while  on'  one  occasion  at  all 
events,  in  1559,  "  two  English  plays  "  were  produced.  In  1560 
was  acted,  doubtless  in  the  ori^nal  Latin,  and  not  in  Palsgrave's 
English  translation  (1540)  for  schoolboys,  the  cdebratcd 
"  comedy  "  of  Acolaslus,  by  W.  Gnaphaeus,  on  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  The  long  aeries  of  Trinity  plays  intetqxrsed  with 
occasional  plays  at  King's  (where  Udall's  EiaUas  was  produced 
in  English  ini  564),  at  St  John's  (where  T.  Legge's  RickvJm  III, 
was  first  acted  in  1573),  and,  as  will  be  seen  bdow,  at  Christ's, 
continued,  with  few  noticeable  breaks,  up  to  the  time  when 
the  Elizabethan  drama  was  in  full  activity.'  Among  ths 
"  academical  "  plays  not  traceable  to  any  particular  university 
source  may  be  mentioned,  as  acted  at  court  so  eariy  as  the  end 
of  1565  or  the  beginning  of  1566,  the  Latin  Sapitntia  ScUmamu, 
which  generally  follows  the  biblical  narrative,  but  introdocts  • 
comic  dement  ii)  the  sayhigs  of  the  popular  Marcolph,  who  betl 
appean  as  *  court  fooL 

*  An  earlier  drama  by  him,  Ckriitms  ndiaiaus,  ia  said  to  have  bcea 
printed  at  Coloinw. 

■*Otdip)aiDiia:tnyssttndnx.  •ByA.Cuaraa. 

*/lax:  TnasiMt—ckMii;  Otdipas;  JfailaUanai  Btmba;  A»tliy> 
ma;  iladaa,.  These  fall  between  1546  and  156a.  The  date  tat 
^ace  of  the  production  of  William  Coldingham  of  Trinity  HaU't 
Htroda,  some  time  after  1567.  are  unknown. 

'  The  date  and  place  of  performance  «(  the  Latin  Paium  Varlf^ 
tfmi  art  unknown;  but  it  was  not  improbably-  produced  at  a  later 
time  than  Shaknpaare's  Kkkard  //.,  which  it  stems  in  certain  poiata 
tot 
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It  was  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Remdssance,  viewed 
primarily,  In  England  as  dsewhere,  as  a  revival  of  classical 
iitudics,  and  in  connexion  with  the  growing  taste  in 
MStmtm,  o»iversily  and  cognate  drcles  ol  society,  and  at  a 
CDort  which  prided  itself  on  its  love  and  patronage  of 
learning,  that  English  tragedy  and  comedy  took  their  actual 
Itegincings.  Those  of  comedy,  as  it  would  seem,  preceded 
those  of  tragedy  by  a  few  years.  Already  in  Queen  Mary's  reign, 
translation  was  found  the  readiest  form  of  expression  offering 
itsdf  to  literary  scholarship;  and  Itah'an  examples  helped  to 
commend  Seneca,  the  most  modem  of  the  ancient  tragedians, 
and  the  imitator  of  the  most  human  among  the  masters  of  Attic 
tragedy,  as  a  favourite  subject  for  such  exercises.  In  the  very 
year  (rf  Elizabeth's  accession— seven  years  after  Jodelle  had 
brought  out  the  earliest  French  tragedy^-a  group  of  English 
university  scholars  began  to  put  forth  a  series  of  translations  of 
the  ten  tragedies  of  Seneca,  Which  one  of  them,  T.  Newton,  in 
1581  collected  into  a  single  volume.  The  earliest  of  these 
versions  was  that  of  the  Troades  (1559)  by  Jasper  Heywood, 
a  son  of  the  author  of  the  InUrltidts.  He  ^0  published  the 
Tkycsks  (1560)  and  the  Heraila  Parau  (1561);  the  names  of 
bis  fellow-translators  were  A.  Neville,  T.  Nuce,  J.  Studley  and 
the  T.  Newton  aforesaid.  These  translations,  which  occasionally 
include  original  interpolations  ("  additions,"  a  term  which  was 
to  become  a  technical  one  in  English  dramaturgy),  are  in  no 
instance  in  blank  verse,  the  favourite  metre  of  the  dialogue  being 
the  couplets  of  fourteen-syllable  lines  best  known  through 
Chapman's  Homer. 

The  authority  of  Seneca,  once  established  in  the  English  literary 
world,  maintained  itself  there  long  after  English  drama  had 
emanapated  itself  from  the  task  of  imitating  this  pallid 
model,  and,  occasionally,  Seneca's  own  prototype, 
Euripides.'  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  some  transla- 
tion of  the  Latin  tragic  poet  had  at  one  time  or  another 
passed  through  Shakespeare's  own  hands.  But  what  is  of  present 
importance  is  that  to  thedirectinfluenceof  Senecaistobeascribed 
the  composition  of  the  first  English  tragedy  which  we  possess. 
Of  Gmboduc  (afterwards  re-named  Ferrex  and  Porrex),  first  acted 
on  the  18th  of  January  1561  by  the  members  of  the  Inner  Temple 
before  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  first  three  acts  are  stated  to  have 
been  written  by  T.  Norton;  the  rest  of  the  play  (if  not  more) 
was  the  work  of  T.  Sackville,  afterwards  Lord  Buckhurst  and 
carl  of  Dorset,  whom  Jasper  Heywood  praised  for  his  sonnets, 
but  who  is  better  known  for  his  leading  share  in  The  Mirror  for 
Uagiitrala.  Though  the  subject  of  Gorbodac  is  a  British  legend, 
nnd  though  the  action  is  neither  copied  nor  adapted  £rom  any 
treated  by  Seneca,  yet  the  resemblance  between  this  tragedy 
and  the  Thebait  a  too  strong  to  be  fortuitous.  In  all  formal 
matters— chorus,  messengers,  &c — Gorhcdue  adheres  to  the 
usage  of  dassical  tragedy;  but  the  authors  show  no  req>ect  for 
the  unities  o(  time  or  place.  Strong  in  construction,  the  tragedy 
is— like  its  model,  Seneca— weak  in  characterization.  The 
dialogue,  it  should  be  noticed,  is  in  blank  verse;  and  the  device 
of  the  dumb-ihcw,  in  which  the  contents  of  each  act  are  in  suc- 
cession set  forth  in  pantomime  only,  is  employed  at  once  to 
instruct  and  to  stimulate  the  spectator. 

The  nearly  contemporary  Apius  and  Virtbtia  (e.  r56j),  though 
it  takes  its  subject—destined  to  become  a  perennial  one  on  the 
modem  stage — from  Roman  story;  the  HistorU  ofHoreslei  (pr. 
1567);  and  T.  Preston's  Cambisa  Kini  oj  Pacta  (i569-ts7o), 
•re  somewhat  rougher  in  form,  and,  the  first  and  last  of  them  at 
all  events,  more  violent  in  diction,  than  Corbodnc.  They  still 
contain  elements  of  the  moralities  (above  all  the  Vice)  and  none 
of  the  formal  features  of  classical  tragedy.  But  a  Jutyus  Setyar 
seems  to  have  been  performed,  in  prcdaely  the  same  circumstances 
as  Corbedue,  so  early  as  1 56a ;  and,  four  years  later,  G.  Gascoigne, 
the  author  of  the  satire  The  Slede  Class,  produced  with  the  aid 
of  two  associates  (F.  Kinwelmersh  and  Sir  Christopher  Yelverton^ 

■  Latin  "  academical "  plays  directly  Imitated  from  Seneca,  but 
of  unknown  date,  are  Sotymanitidae  (or  the  story  of  Solyman  1 1.  and 
his  son  MuBtapha),  and  Tomumbeius  (Tuman  Bey,  sultan  of  Egypt, 
'5>6) :  yet  others  exhibit  his  influence. 


who  wrote  an  epnogue),  Jecasta,  avirtual  tnuulatlonof  L.  Dotce's 
GiocfuUi,  which  was  an  adaptation,  probably,  of  R.  Winter's 
Latin  translation  of  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides.'  Between  the 
years  rsiy  and  1580  a  large  proportion  of  the  plays  presented  at 
court  by  choir-  or  school-boys,  and  by  various  companies  of 
actors,  were  taken  from  Greek  legend  or  Roman  history;  as  was 
R.  Edwardcs'  Damon  and  Pithias  (perhaps  as  early  as  1564-1565), 
which  already  shades  oH  from  tragedy  into  what  soon  came  to 
be  called  tta^-comedy.'  Simultaneously  with  the  influence, 
cxerdsod  directly  or  indirectly,  of  rlassicai  literature,  that  of 
Italian,  both  dramatic  and  niirative,  with  its  marked  tendency 
to  treat  native  themes,  asserted  itself,  and,  while  diversifying 
the  current  of  early  English  tragedy,  infused  into  it  a  long- 
abiding  element  of  passion.  -  There  are  sufficient  grounds  for 
concluding  that  a  pUy  on  the  subject  of  Xomeo  and  Juliet,  which 
L.  da  Porto  and  M.  Bandello  had  treated  in  prose  narrative — 
that  of  the  latter  having  through  •  French  version  formed  itself 
into  an  English  poem — was  seen  on  an  English  stage  in  or  before 
156s.  Cismonde  of  Saleme,  a  play  founded  on  Boccaccio,  was 
acted  befoiv  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  t568, 
nearly  a  generation  before  it  was  published,  rewritten  in  blank 
verse  by  R.  Wilmot,  one  of  the  performers,  then  in  holy  orders; 
G.  Whetstone's  Promos  and  Cassandra,  founded  on  G.  Ciothio 
(from  which  came  the  plot  of  Ueasure  for  iltasure),  followed, 
printed  in  rs78;  and  there  were  other  "  casts  of  Italian  devices  " 
belonging  to  this  age,  in  which  the  choice  of  a  strilung  theme, 
still  seemed  the  chief  preoccupation  of  English  tragic  poets. 

From  the  double  danger  which  threatened  English  tragedy 
in  the  days  of  its  infancy — that  it  would  congeal  on  the  wintry 
heights  of  classical  themes,  or  dissolve  its  vigour  in  the  gk>wing 
heat  of  a  passion  fiercer  than  that  of  the  Italians— /njlue 
Ilalianolo  I  un  diorolo  incarmUa — it  was  preserved  more  than  by 
any  other  cause  by  its  happy  association  with  the  traditions  of 
the  national  history.  An  exceptional  position  might  seem  to  be 
in  this  respect  occupied  by  T.  Hughes'  interesting  tragedy  The 
Uisfortunts  of  Artiair  (1587).  But  the  author  of  this  play— in 
certain  portions  of  whose  framework  there  were  associated  with 
him  seven  other  members  of  Gray's  Inn,  including  Francis  Bacon, 
and  which  was  presented  before  Queen  Elizabeth  like  Gorboduc — 
in  truth  followed  the  example  of  the  authors  of  that  work  both 
in  choice  of  theme,  in  details  of  form,  and  in  a  general  though 
far  from  servile  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Seneca;  nor  does  he 
represent  any  veiy  material  advance  upon  the  first  English 
tragedy. 

Fortunately,  at  the  very  time  when  from  such  beginnings 
as  those  just  described  the  English  tragic  drama  was  to  set  forth 
upon  a  course  in  which  it  was  to  achieve  so  much,  *  -^  u^ 
new  sphere  of  activity  suggested  itself.  And  in  this,  uSSSH 
after  a  few  more  or  less  tentative  efforts,  -English 
dramatists  very  speedily  came  to  fed  at  home.  In  their  direct 
dramatization  of  passages  or  portions  of  English  history  (in 
which  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  King  Arthur  could  only  by 
courtesy  or  poetic  licence  be  included)  classical  models  would  be 
of  scant  service,  while  Italian  examples  of  the  treatment  of 
national  historiod  subjects,  having  to  deal  with  material  so 
wholly  different,  could  not  be  followed  with  advantage.  The 
native  spedes  of  the  chronicle  history,  which  designedly  assumed 
this  name  in  order  to  make  clear  its  origin  and  purpose,  essayed 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  dramatic  version  of  an  existing 
chronicle.  Obviously,  while  the  transition  from  half  historical, 
half  epical  narrative  often  implied  carrying  over  into  the  new 
form  some  of  the  features  of  the  old,  it  was  only  when  the  subject 
matter  had  been  remoulded  and  recast  that  a  true  dramatic  action 
could  result.  Put  the  histories  to  be  found  among  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  and  one  or  two  other  Elizabethans  are  true  dramas, 
and  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  include  these  in  the  transitional 
species  of  those  known  as  chronicle  histories.    Among  these  rudef 

•  "  Supposes  "  and  "  Jocasla,"  td.  J.  W.  Cunliffe. 

*  Hit  Palamon  andArcyte  (produced  in  Christ  Church  hall,  Oxford, 
in  1566)  is  not  preserve;  or  we  should  be  able  to  compare  with 
The  Tko  NMe  Kinsmen  this  early  dramatic  treatment  of  a  sinf' 
fine  theme. 
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compositloiur«hicli  Intermixed  the  blankvose  introduced  on 
the  stage  by  Corbvduc  with  proie,  and  (rcely  combined  or  placed 
ade  by  iide  tragic  and  comic  ingredienu,  we  have  but  few 
diatiact  examplea.  One  of  thea*  is  The  Famous  Victcries  of 
Henry  Uu  Fifth,  known  to  have  been  acted  before  1588;  in 
which  both  the  veise  and  the  prose  are  frequently  of  a  very  rude 
sort,  while  it  is  neither  divided  into  acts  or  scenes  nor,  in  general, 
constructed  with  any  measure  of  dramatic  skilL  But  its  vigour 
and  freshness  are  considerable,  and  in  many  passages  we  recognize 
familiar  situations  and  favourite  figures  in  bter  masterpieces  of 
the  English  historical  drama.  The  second  is  Tkt  TtoMtaomt 
Soipu  «/  Kint  John,  in  two  parts  (printed  in  1591),  an  epical 
narrative  transferred  to  the  stage,  neither  a  didaqfjc  effort  like 
Bale's,  nor  a  living  drama  like  Sbakiespeare's,  but  a  far  from 
contemptible  treatment  of  its  historical  theme.  The  True 
ChrenUU  History  of  Kint  Ltir  (acted  in  1593)  in  form  resembles 
the  above,  though  it  is  not  properly  on  a  national  subject  (its 
ttoiy  is  taken  from  CcoSrey  of  Monmouth);  but,  with  all  its 
defects,  it  seems  only  to  await  the  touch  of  the  master's  hand  to 
become  a  tragedy  of  supreme  effectiveness.  A  yet  further  step 
was  taken  in  the  Tragedy  «/  Sir  Thomas  Hon  (e.  1590)— in 
which  Shakespeare's  hand  has  been  thought  traceable,  and 
which  deserves  its  designation  of  "  tragedy  "  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  relative  nearness  of  the  historical  subject  to  the 
date  of  its  dramatic  treatment,  as  because  of  the  tragic  responsi- 
bility of  character  here  already  clearly  worked  out. 

Such  had  been  the  beginnings  of  tragedy  in  England  up  to 
the  time  when  the  genius  of  English  dramatists  was  impelled 
by  the  spirit  that  dominates  a  great  creative  epoch 
of  literature  td  seize  the  form  ready  to  their  hands. 
The  birth  of  English  comedy,  at  all  times  a  process 
of  leas  hbotir  and  eased  by  an  always  ready  popubr  responsive- 
ness to  the  most  tentative  efforts  of  art,  had  slightly  preceded 
that  of  her  serious  sister.  As  has  been  seen  from  the  brief  review 
given  above  of  the  early  history  of  the  English  academical 
drama,  isolated  Latin  comedies  had  becn'perf  onticd  in  the  original 
or  in  English  versions  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. — 
perhaps  even  earlier;  while  t  he  morality  and  its  direct  descendant, 
the  interlude,  pointed  the  way  towards  popular  treatment  in  the 
vernacular  of  actions  and  characters  equally  well  suited  for  the 
divenion  of  Roman,  Italian,  and  English  audiences.  Thus 
there  was  no  innovation  in  the  adaptation  by  N.  Udal  (;.v.)  of 
the  Uiles  Cloriosus  of  Plautus  under  the  title  t>f  Ralph  Roister 
Doister,  which  may  claim  to  be  the  earliest  extant  English 
comedy.  It  has  a  genuinely  popular  vein  of  humour,  and  the 
names  fit  the  charactera.after  a  fashion  familiar  to  the  moralities. 
The  second  English  comedy — in  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  high 
authority  our  first — is  Uisoionus,  which  was  certainly  written 
as  early  as  1560.  Its  scene  is  hud  in  Italy;  but  the  Vice,  com- 
monly called  "  Cacurgus,"  is  both  by  himself  and  others  fre- 
quently designated  as  "  Will  Summer,"  in  allusion  to  Henry 
Vm.'scclebrated  jester.  Gammer  CurUm's  VVe«rf/e,  long  regarded 
■s  the  earliest  of  all  English  comedies,  was  printed  in  1575,  as 
acted  "not  long  ago  in  Christ's  College,  Cambridge."  Its 
authorship  was  till  recently  attributed  to  John  Still  (afterwards 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells),  who  was  a  resident  M.A.  at  Christ's, 
when  a  play  was  performed  there  in  r566.  But  the  evidence  of 
his  authorship  is  inconclusive,  and  the  play  "  made  by  Mr.  S., 
Master  of  Arts,"  may  be  by  William  Stevenson,  or  by  some  other 
contemporary.  This  comedy  is  slighter  in  plot  and  coarser  in 
diction  than  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  but  by  no  means  unamusing. 
.  In  the  main,  however,  early  English  comedy,  while  occasionally 
introducing  characters  and  scenes  of  thoroughly  native  origin 
and  complexion  {e.g.  Grim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon),'  was  content 
to  borrow  its  themes  from  classical  or  Italian  sources.*  G. 
Gascoigne's  Supposes  (acted  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1 566)  is  a  translation 
of  /  Suppositi  of  Ariosto,  remarkable  for  the  flowing  facility  of 
■  The  History  rf  the  CoUitr. 

'A  Hislorie  cf  Error  (1577),  one  of  the  many  imitations  of  the 
Menaeehmi^  may  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors. 
In  the  previousyear  was  printed  tlw  old  Tamintofa  Shrew,  founded 
on  a  novel  of  G.  F.  Straparola.  Part  of  the  plot  of  Shakespeare's 
Xammfflht  Shrm  may  have  been  sugsnted  hy  The  Suppmes. 


its  prose.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  nuxtun  of  tragic  with 
comic  motives,  which  was  to  become  so  distinctive  a  feature  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama,  was  already  leading  in  the  direction  of  tra^ 
comedy,  the  precedent  of  the  Italian  pastoral  drama  encouraged 
the  introduction  of  figures  and  stories  derived  from  rla*firal 
mythology;  and  the  rapid  and  diversified  influence  of  Italian 
comedy,  in  close  touch  with  Italian  prose  fiction,  seemed  likely 
to  affect  and  quicken  continuously  the  growth  of  the  lighter 
branch  of  the  English  drama. 

Out  of  such  promises  as  these  the  Tories  of  En^iah  drank 
were  ripened  by  the  warmth  and  li^t  of  the  great  Elizabethan 
age — of  which  the  beginnings  may  fairly  be  reckoned  Cta* 
from  the  third  decennium  of  the  reign  to  which  it  owes  "t^.^L- 
its  name.  The  queen's  steady  love  of  dramatic  enter-  BMrnrn^ 
tainments  could  not  of  itself  have  led,  though  it  un-  txau 
doubtcdiy  contributed,  to  such  a  result.  Against  the  *■»& 
attacks  which  a  nascent  puritanism  was  already  directing 
against  the  stage  by  the  hands  of  J.  Northbrooke,'  the  repentant 
playwright  S.  Gosson,*  P.  Stubbo,*  and  others,*  were  to  be  set 
not  only  the  frugal  favour  of  royalty  and  the  more  libera] 
patronage  of  great  nobles,'  but  the  fact  that  literary  authorities 
were  already  weighing  the  endeavours  of  the  English  drama  in 
the  balance  of  respectful  criticism,  and  that  in  the  abstract 
at  least  the  claims  of  both  tragedy  and  comedy  were  upheld  by 
those  who  shrank  from  the  desipience  of  idle  pastimes.  It  it 
noticeable  that  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  English  theatre 
coincides  with  the  beginning  of  the  remarkable  series  cl  visiU 
made  to  Germany  by  companies  of  English  comedians,  which 
did  not  come  to  an  end  till  the  period  immediately  before  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  were  occasionally  restmied  after  its  close. 
As  at  home  the  popularity  of  the  stage  increased,  the  functions 
of  playwright  and  actor,  whether  combined'  or  not,  began  to 
hold  out  a  reasonable  promise  of  personal  gain.  Nor,  above  all, 
was  that  higher  impulse  which  leads  men  of  talent  and  genius 
to  attempt  forms  of  art  in  harmony  with  the  tastes  and  tendencies 
of  their  times  wanting  to  the  group  of  writers  who  can  be 
remembered  by  no  nobler  name  than  that  of  Shakespeare's 
predecessors. 

The  lives  of  all  of  these  are,  of  course,  in  part  contemporary 
with  the  life  of  Shakespeare  himself;  nor  was  there  any  sul>- 
stantiol  difference  in  the  circumstances  under  which  n,,„. 
most  of  them,  and  he,  led  their  lives  as  dramatic  *a 
authors,  A  distinction  was  manifestly  kept  up  *" 
between  poets  and  playwrights.  Of  the  contempt  "^ 
entertained  for  the  actor's  profession  some  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  dramatist;  "  even  Lodge,"  says  C.  M.  Ingleby,  "  who  had 
indeed  never  trod  the  stage,  but  had  written  several  plays,  and 
had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  antecedents,  spoks  of  the 
vocation  of  the  play-maker  as  sharing  the  odium  attaching  to 
the  actor."  Among  the  dramatists  themselves  good-  fellowship 
and  literary  partnership  only  at  times  asserted  themselves  as 
stronger  than  the  tendency  to  mutual  jealousy  and  abtise;  of  all 
chapters  of  dramatic  history,  the  annals  of  the  early  Elizabethan 
stage  perhaps  least  resemble  those  of  Arcadia. 

Moreover,  the  theatre  had  hardly  found  its  strength  as  • 
powerful  element  in  the  national  life,  when  it  was  involved  in 
a  bitter  controversy,  with  which  it  had  originally  no  H^f,nmt 
connexion,  00  behalf  of  an  ally  whose  sympathy  with  ia«  ofaa. 
it  can  only  have  been  of  a  very  limited  kind.  The  *?**?• 
Marprelate  controversy,  into  which,  among  leading  "*^ 
playwrights,  Lyiy  and  Nashe  were  drawn,  in  1 589  led  to  a  stoppage 

■  Treatise  wherein  Dicing,  Daundng,  Vaine  Playes  or  Enterlndt 

.  .  are  reprooed,  &c.  (1577). 

<  The  School  of  A  buse.  •  The  A  natomy  of  A  hnses. 

•  H.  Denham,  G.  Whetstone  (the  author  of  Promos  and  Cassandra)^ 
W.  Raokine. 

'  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  practice  of  companies  of  playcrau 
of  one  kind  or  another,  being  taken  into  the  »crvice  of  mcmtjcrs  of 
the  royal  famity,  qr  of  great  nobles,  dates  from  much  earlier  times 
than  tnc  reign  of  Etizaheth.  So  far  back  as'1400/l  the  corporation 
of  Shrewsbury  paid  rewards  to  the  histriones  of  Prince  Henry  and 
of  the  earl  of  Stafford,  and  in  1408/q  reference  is  made  to  the  nltyers 
of  the  carl  and  countess  of  Arundel,  of  Lord  Powys,  of  Lord  Talboe 
And  of  Lord  FumivaL 
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«f  sU(c-pU]rs  which  proved  ooly  tcmporatjr;  but  the  gcnctal 
nsult  of  the  attempt  lo  make  the  stage  a  vehkHc  of  political  abuse 
and  invective  was  beyond- a  doubt  to  ooatsen  and  degrade  both 
plays  and  players.  Scurrilous  attempts  and  rough  repression 
continued  during  the  years.  ts9o-iS93;  and  the  true  remedy 
was  at  last  applied,  when  from  about  iS94,  the  chief  London 
actors  became  divided  into  two  great  rival  companies — the  lord 
chamberlain's  and  the  lord  admiral's — which  alone  received 
licences.  Instead  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  companies  whose 
jealousies  communicated  themselves  to  the  playwrights  belonging 
to  them,  there  were  now,  besides  the  Children  of  the  Chapel,  two 
established  bodies  of  actors,  directed  by  steady  and,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  respectable  men.  To  the  lord  chamberlain's 
company,  which,  after  being  settled  at "  the  Theater  "  (opened  as 
early  as  1576  or  157;),  moved  to  Blackftiars,  purchased  by  James 
Burble,  in  1596,  and  lo  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside  in  1599, 
Shakespeare  and  Richard  Burbage,  the  greatest  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan actors,  belonged;  the  lord  admiral's  was  managed  by 
Philip  Henslowe,  the  author  of  the  Diary,  and  Edward  Alleyn, 
the  founder  of  Dulwich  College,  and  was  ultimately,  in- 1600, 
settled  at  the  Fortune.  In  these  and  other  houses  were  pei- 
fornied  the  plays  of  the  EUzabethan  dramatists,  with  few 
adventitious  aids,  the. performance  being  crowded  into  a  brief 
afternoon,  when  it  is  obvious  that  only  the  idler  sections  of  the 
population  could  attend.  No  woman  might  appear  at  a  play- 
bouse,  unless  masked;  on  the  stage,  down  to  the  Restoration, 
women's  parts  continued  to  be  acted  by  boys. 

It  is  futile  to  take  no  account  of  such  outward  circumstances 
as  these  and  many  which  cannot  here  be  noted  in  surveying  the 
progress  of  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  Like  that 
of  the  Restoration — and  like  that  of  the  present  day — it  was 
necessarily  influenced  in  its  method  and  spirit  of  treatment  by 
the  conditions  and  restrictions  which  governed  the  place  and 
circumstances  of  the  performance  of  plays,  including  the  con- 
struction of  theatre  and  stage,  as  well  as  by  the  social  composition 
of  its  audiences,  which  the  local  accommodation,  not  less  than 
the  entertainment,  provided  for  them  had  to  take  into  account. 
But  to  these  things  a  mere  allusion  must  suffice.  It  may  safely  be 
said,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  dramatic  literature  which  has 
any  claim  to  rank  beside  the  Elizabethan — not  that  of  Athens 
nor  those  of  modern  Italy  and  Spain,  nor  those  of  France  and 
Germany  in  their  classic  periods — had  to  contend  against  such 
odds;  a  mighty  inherent  strength  alone  ensured  to  it  the  vitality 
which  it  so  triumphantly  asserted,  and  which  enabled  it  to  run 
so  unequalled  a  course. 

Among  Shakespeare's  predecessors,  John  Lyiy,  whose  plays 
were  all  written  for  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  and  the  Children 
gjl  of  St  Paul's,  holds  a  position  apart  in  Englbh  dra- 

^'^'  matic  literature.  The  euphuum,  to  which  his  famous 
romance  gave  its  name,  likewise  distinguishes  his  mythological,' 
quasi-historical,*  allegorical,'  and  satirical*  comedies.  But  his 
real  service  to  the  progress  of  English  drama  is  to  be  sought 
neither  in  his  choice  of  subjects  nor  in  his  imagery — though  to 
his  fondness  for  fairylore  and  for  the  whole  ptantasmagoria  of 
legend,  classical  as  well  as  romantic,  his  contemporaries,  and 
Shakespeare  in  particular,  were  indebted  for  a  stimulative 
precedent,  and  though  in  his  Endimion  at  all  events  he  excites 
curiosity  by  an  allegorical  treatment  of  contemporary  characters 
and  events.  It  does  not  even  lie  in  the  songs  interspersed  in  his 
plays,  though  none  of  his  predecessors  had  in  the  slightest  degree 
anticipated  the  I>'ric  grace  which  distinguishes  some  of  these 
indidental  efforts.  It  consists  in  his  adoption  of  Gascoigne's 
innovation  of  writing  plays  in  prose;  and  in  his  having,  though 
under  the  fetters  of  an  affected  and  pretentious  style,  given  the 
first  example  of  brisk  and  vivacious  dialogue — an  example  to 
-.  which  even  such  successors  as  Shakespeare  and  Jonson 

^^  were  indebted.    Thomas.  Kyd,  the  author  of  the 

Sfmisk  Ttiiitdy  (preceded  or  [ollowcd  by  the  first  part  of 
Jtronimo),  and  probably  of  several  plays  whose  author  was 


■  nt>  Woman  in  llu  Mtont;  Saplu  ud  Pkao. 

'  AUxawitr  and  Campatp** 

*  Endimion;  Uydas.  •  CaUaUm. 
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unnamed,  poesessei  some  of  the'  diaracteristics,  but  none  of  the 
genius,  of  the  greatest  tragic  dramatist  who  preceded  Shake- 
speare. No  slighter  tribute  than  this  is  assuredly  the  m„i,-^ 
due  of  Christopher  Mariowe,  whose  violent  end  pre-  "*"*'"• 
maturely  dosed  a  poetic  career  of  dazzling  brilliancy.  His 
eirliest  play,  Tambvlaim  titc  Crtal,  In  which  the  use  of  blank 
verse  was  introduced  upon  the  En^ish  public  stage,  while  full 
of  the  "  high  astoundiiig  terms  "  of  an  extravagant  and  often 
bombastic  diction,  is  already  marked  by  the  passion  which  was 
the  poet's  most  characteristic  feature,  and  which  was  to.  find 
expression  so  luxuriantly  beautiful  in  his  Doctor  Patutta,  and 
so  surpassingly  violent  in  his  Jew  of  Ualla.  His  masterpiece, 
Edward  11^  is  a  tragedy  of  singular  pathos  and  of  a  dramatic 
power  unapproached  by  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
George  Peele  was  a  far  mote  versatile  writer  even  as 
a  dramatbt;  but,  though  his  plays  contain  passages  of  exquisite 
beauty,  not  one  of  them  is  worthy  to  be  ranked  by  the  side  of 
Marlowe's  Edward  II.,  compared  with  which,  if  indeed  not 
absolutely,  Peele's  Ckromde  of  Edward  I.  still  stands  on  the 
level  of  the  specie*  to  which  its  title  and  character  alike  assign  it. 
His  finest  play  a  undoubtedly  Daoid  and  Botktabe,  whidi 
resembles  Edward  I.  in  construction,  but  far  surpasses  it  in 
beauty  of  language  and  versification,  besides  treating  its  subject 
with  greatly  superior  dignity.  If  tlie  diflerence  between  Peele 
and  Shakespeare  is  still,  in  many  respect*  besides  that  of  genius, 
an  immeasurable  one,  we  seem  to  come  into  something  like  a 
Shakespearian  atmosphere  in  more  than  one  passage  of 
the  plays  of  the  unfortunate  Robert  Greene — ut>- 
fortunate  perhaps  in  nothing  more  enduringly  than  in  the  proof 
which  he  left  behind  him  of  his  supercilious  jealousy  of  Shake- 
speare. Greene's  genius,  most  conspicuous  in  phiys  treating 
English  hfe  and  scenes,  could,  notwithstanding  his  academic 
self-sufficiency,  at  times  free  itself  from  the  pedantry  apt  to 
beset  the  flight  of  Peele's  and  at  times  even  of  Marlowe's  muse; 
and  his  most  delightful  work '  seems  to  breathe  something  of  the 
air,  sweet  and  fresh  like  no  other,  which  blows  over  an  English 
countryside.  Thomas  Lodge,  whose  dramatic,  and  much  less  of 
course  his  literary  activity,  is  measured  by  the  only  play  that  we 
know  to  have  been  wholly  his,*  Thomas  Nashe,  the  redoubtable 
pamphleteer  and  the  father  of  the  English  picaresque  novel; ' 
Henry  Chettle,  who  worked  the  chords  of  both  pity  ■  and  terror* 
with  equal  vigour,  and  Anthony  Munday,  better  remembered 
for  his  city  pageants  than  for  his  plays,  are  among  the  other 
more  important  writer*  of  the  early  Elizabethan  drama,  though 
not  all  of  them  can  strictly  speaking  be  called  predecessors  of 
Shakespeare.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  enumerate  the  more 
interesting  of  the  anonyntous  plays  which  belong  to  this  "  pre- 
Shakespearian  "  period  of  the  EUzabethan  drama;  but  many  of 
them  are  by  intrinsic  merit  as  well  as  for  special  causes  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  the  student. 

The  common  characteristics  of  nearly  all  these  dramatists 
and  plays  were  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  great  age  to  which 
they   belonged.     Stirring   times   called   for   stirring 

themes,  such  as  those  of  "  Mahomet,  Sdpio  and 

Tamerlane";  and  these  again  for  a  corresponding  Mtos/ 
vigour  of  treatment.    Neatness  and  symmetry  of  «*••"*' 
construction  were  neglected  for  fulness  and  variety   ^J^ 
of  matter.    Novelty  and  grandeur  of  subject  seemed 
well  matched  by  a  swelling  amplitude  and  often  reckless  extra- 
vagance of  diction.    As  if  from  an  inner  necessity,  the  balance 
of  rhymed  couplets  gave  way  to  the  impetuous  march  of  blank 
verse;  "strong  lines"  were  as  inevitably  called  for  as  strong 
situations  and  strong  characters.    Although  the  chief  of  these 
poets  are  marked  off  from  one  another  by  the  individual  geniu* 
which  impressed  itself  upon  both  the  form  and  the  matter  of 
their  works,  yet  the  stamp  of  the  age  is  upon  them  alL    Writing 

*  Friar  Bacon  aatd  Friar  Bnnpiy. 

•  Tho  Wounds  of  Cioit  War.  With  Greene  he  wrote  A  Looking. 
Class  far  London 

'  Sumnar's  Lost  Witt  and  Ttslamonl  is  his  sole  entire  extant  play. 
Dido  Qnttn  of  Carllutt.  it  by  Um  and  Marlowe. 

•  Pationt  Crissil  (with  Dekker  and  Haugbton). 

*  Hoffman,  or  A  Sain%tfor  a  Falhtr. 
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(or  the  stage  only,  of  whidi  toot  of  ttaB  po6seiscd  a  penonal 
experience  and  (lom  which  noneot  them  held  aloof,  they  acquired 
an  instinctive  insight  into  the  bm  of  dramatic  cause  and  effect, 
and  infused  a  «aim  vitality  into  the  dramatic  literature  which 
Ibey  produced,  as  to  speak,  for  immediate  consumption.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  same  cause  made  rapidity  of  worlunanship 
indispensable  to  a  successful  playwrigbL  Horn  a  play  was 
produced,  how  many  hands  had  been  at  work  upon  it,  what 
loans  and  what  spoliations  bad  been  made  in  the  process,  were 
considerations  of  less  moment  than  the  question  mkellur  it  was 
produced,  and  whether  it  succeeded.  Bis  hamc9»— frequently 
double  or  triple— was  inseparable  from  the  lusty  Pegasus  of  the 
early  English  drama,  and  its  genius  toiled,  to  borrow  the  phrase 
«f  the  Attic  comedian, "  like  an  Arcadian  mercenary." 

This  period  of  the  English  drama,  though  it  is  far  from'  being 
one  of  crude  effort,  could  not  .therefore  yet  be  one  of  full  con- 
~^^^  summation.  In  tragedy  the  advance  which  had  been 
2[*j^JV  made  in  the  choice  of  great  themes,  in  knitting  closer 
utf  the  connection  between  the  theatre  and  the  national 

history,  in  vindicating  to  passion  its  right  to  adequate 
expression,  was  already  enormous.  In  comedy  the 
advance  had  been  less  decisive  and  less  independent; 
much  had  been  gained  in  reaching  greater  freedom 
of  form  and  something  in  enlarging  the  range  of  subjects;  •  but 
artificiality  had  proved  a  snare  in  the  one  direction,  while  the 
licence  of  the  comic  stage,  upheld  by  favourite  "  clowns,"  such 
as  Kemp  or  Tariton,  had  not  succumbed  before  less  elastic 
demands.  Tile  way  of  escaping  from  the  dilemma  had,  however, 
been  already  recognised  to  lie  in  the  construction  of  suitable 
plots,  for  which  a  full  storehouse  was  open  in  the  popular  tradi- 
tions preserved  in  national  ballads,  and  in  the  growing  literature 
of  translated  fom'gn  fiction,  or  of  native  imitations  of  it.  Mean- 
while, the  aberration  of  the  comic  stage  to  political  and  religious 
controversy,  which  it  could  never  hope  to  treat  with  Attic 
freedom  in  a  country  provided  with  a  strong  monarchy  and  a 
dogmatic  religion,  seemed  likely  to  extingu^  the  promise  of 
the  beginnings  of  English  romantic  comedy. 

These  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  greatest  of 
dramatists  began  to  devote  his  genius  to  the  theatre.  Shake- 
speare's career  as  a  writer  of  plays  can  have  differed 
little  in  its  beginnings  from  those  of  his  contemporaries 
and  rivals.  Before  or  while  he  was  proceeding  from  the 
te-touching  and  re-writing  of  the  plays  of  others  to  original 
dramatic  composition,  the  most  gifted  of  those  whom  we  have 
termed  his  predecessors  had  passed  away.  He  had  been  decried 
as  an  actor  before  he  was  known  as  an  author;  and  after  living 
through  days  of  darkness  for  the  theatre,  if  not  for  himself, 
attained,  before  the  close  of  the  century,  to  the  beginnings  of  his 
prosperity  and  the  beginnings  of  his  fame.  But  if  we  call  him 
fortunate,  it  is  not  because  of  such  rewards  as  these.  As  a  poet, 
Shakespeare  was  no  doubt  happy  in  his  times,  which  intensified 
the  strength  of  the  national  character,  expanded  the  activities 
of  the  national  mind,  and  wero  able  to  add  their  stimulus  even 
to  such  a  creative  power  as  his.  He  was  happy  in  the  antecedents 
of  the  form  of  literature  which  commended  itself  to  his  choice, 
and  in  the  opportunities  which  it  offered  in  sO  many  directions 
for  an  advance  to  heights  yet  undiscovered  and  unknown. 
What  he  actually  accomplished  was  due  to  his  genius,  whose 
achievements  are  immeasurable  like  itself.  His  influence  upon 
the  progress  of  English  drama  divides  itself  in  very  unequal 
proportions  into  a  direct  and  an  indirect  influence.  To  the 
former  alone  reference  can  here  be  made. 

Already  the  first  editors  of  Shakespeare's  works  in  a  collected 
form  recognised  so  marked  a  datinction  between  his  plays 
taken  from  English  history  aiul  those  treating  other 
historical  subjects  (whether  ancient  or  modem)  that, 
while  they  included  the  latter  among  the  tragedies  at 
^^^  l*rge,  they  grouped  the  former  as  kislories  by  them- 
SfjLfc?*'  ■*'***•  lliese  kitl«mt  are  in  their  literary  genesb  a 
development  of  the  dmnide  hittorUs  of  Shakespeare's 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  the  taste  for  which  had  greatly 
increased  towards  the  beginalng  of  his  own  career  as  a  dramatist, 


in  accordance  with  the  general  progras  of  national  life  aiM| 
sentiment  in  this  epoch'.  Though  it  cannot  be  assumed  that 
Shakespeare  composed  his  several  dramas  from  English  history 
in  the  sequence  of  the  chronology  of  their  themes,  his  geniui 
gave  to  the  entire  series  an  inner  harmony,  and  a  continuity 
corresponiling  to  that  which  is  distinctive  of  the  national  life, 
such  as  not  unnaturally  inspired  certain  commentaton  with 
the  wish  to  prove  it  a  symmetrically  constructed  whole.  He 
thus  brought  this  peculiarly  national  species  to  a  perfection 
which  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  his  later  con- 
temporaries and  successors  to  make  more  than  an  occasional 
addition  to  his  series.  None  of  them  was,  however,  found  able 
or  ready  to  take  up  the  thread  where  Shakespeare  had  left  it, 
after  perfunctorily  attaching  the  present  to  the  past  by  a  work 
(probably  not  all  his  own)  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  end 
rather  than  the  crown  of  the  series  of  his  kistarus}  But  tofumish 
such  supplements  accorded  little  with  the  tastes  and  tendencies 
of  the  later  Elizabethans;  and  with  the  exception  of  an  isolated 
work,'  the  national  historical  drama  in  Shakespeare  reached  at 
once  its  perfection  and  its  dose.  The  ruder  form  of  the  old 
chronicle  history  for  a  time  survived  the  advance  made  upon  it; 
but  the  efforts  ip  this  field  of  T.  Heywood,'  S.  Rowley,*  and  others 
are,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  anachronisms. 

Of  Shakespeare's  other  plays  the  several  groups  exenised 
a  more  direct  influence  upon  the  general  progress  of  our  dnunatic 
literature.  His  Roman  tragedies,,  though  following  their 
authorities  with  much  the  same  fidelity  as  that  of  the  English 
kislotia,  even  more  effectively  taught  the  great  lesson  of  free 
dramatic  treatment  of  historic  themes,  and  thus  pre-emuiently 
became  the  perennial  models  of  the  modem  historic  drama.  His 
tragedies  on  other  subjects,  which  necessarily  admitted  of  a  more 
absolute  freedom  of  treatment,  established  themselves  as  the 
examples  for  all  time  of  the  highest  kind  of  tragedy.  WhAe  dse 
is  exhibited  with  the  same  fulness  the  stmggle  between  win  and 
obstacle,  character  and  circumstance?  Where  is  ira'rrored 
with  equal  power  and  variety  the  wnrking  of  those  passions  in 
the  mastery  of  which  over  man  lies  his  doom?  Here,  above  all, 
Shakespeare  as  compared  with  hij  predecessors,  as  well  as  with 
bis  successori,  "  it  that  nature  which  they  paint  and  draw." 
He  threw  open  to  modem  tragedy  a  range  of  hitherto  unknown 
breadth  and  depth  and  height,  and  emancipated  the  national 
drama  in  its  noblest  forms  from  limits  to  which  it  could  never 
again  restrict  itself  without  a  consciousnea  of  having  renounced 
its  enfranchisement  Happily  for  the  variety  of  his  creative 
genius  on  the  En^ish  stage,  no  divorce  had  been  proclaimed 
between  the  serious  and  the  comic,  and  no  division  of  species 
had  been  established  such  as  he  himself  ridicules  as  pedantic 
when  it  professes  to  be  exhaustive.  The  comedies  of  Shakespeare 
accordingly  refuse  to  be  tabulated  in  deference  to  any  method 
of  classification  deserving  to  be  called  precise;  and  several  of 
them  are  comedies  only  according  to  a  purely  technical  use  of 
the  term.  In  those  iq  which  the  instinct  of  reader  or  spectator 
recognizes  the  comic  interest  to  be  supreme,  it  b  still  of  its'  nature 
incidental  to  the  progress  of  the  action;  for  the  criticism  seems 
just,  as  weD  as  in  agreement  with  what  we  can  conclude  as  to 
Shakespeare's  process  of  constmction,  that  among  all  his  comedies 
not  more  than  a  single  one  *  is  in  both  design  and  effect  a  comedy 
of  character  proper.  Thus  in  this  direction,  while  the  un- 
paralleled wealth  of  his  invention  renewed  or  created  a  whole 
gallery  of  types,  he  left  much  to  be  done  by  his  successors; 
while  the  truest  secrets  of  his  comic  art,  which  interweaves  fancy 
with  observation,  drsws  wisdom  from  the  lips  of  foob,  and 
imbues  with  character  what  all  other  hands  would  have  left 
shadowy,  monstrous  or  trivial,  are  among  the  things  inimitable 
belonging  to  the  individuality  of  his  poetic  genius. 

The  influences  of  Shakespeare's  diction  and  versification  upon 
those  of  the  English  drama  in  general  can  hardly  be  overrated, 
though  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  state  them  definitely.  Id 
these  points,  Shakespeare's  manner  as  a  writer  was  progressive: 

'  Bnry  Vltt.  »  Ford.  PoUn  Wtrhtdt. 
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and  this  pfogitit  lit*  been  decBied  mffidoktly  wdl  tnce- 
abl*  in  bit  pbys  to  b«  uted  as  an  aid  in  tcdiing  to  detennine 
their  chronological  seqnence.  The  general  lam  ol  this 
progress  accord  with  those  of  the  natural  advance  of 
oihiMK  creative  genius;  artificiality  gives  way  to  freedom, 
and  freedom  in  its  turn  submits  to  a  greater  degree 
of  regtilarity  and  caie.  In  vetsificatioa  as  in  diction  the 
earliest  and  the  latest  period  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  writing 
are  more  easily  recognizable  than  what  lies  between  and  may  be 
called  the  turmat  period,  the  pkys  belonging  to  whicb  in  form 
most  fesemble  one  another,  and  are  least  affected  by  distinguish- 
able peculiarities — such  astberfaymesand  intentionally  euphuistic 
Colouring  of  style  which  characterixe.the  earliest,  or  the  feminine 
endings  of  the  lines  and  the  more  condensed  manner  of  expression 
common  to  the  latest  of  his  plays.  But,  such  distinctions  apart, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  verse  and  in  prose  alike,  Shake- 
speare's style,  so  far  as  it  admitted  of  reproduction,  is  itself  to  be 
regarded  as  the  ntrm  of  that  ol  the  Elisabethan  dranu;  that 
in  it  the  prose  form  of  English  comedy  possesses  its  first  accepted 
model;  and  that  in  It  the  chosen  metre  of  the  Englisb  versified 
drama  established  itself  as  irremovable  unless  at  the  risk  of  an 
artificial  experiment. 

The  assertion  may  seem  paradoxical,  that  it  is  by.their  con- 
struction that  Shakespeare's  plays  exerted  the  most  palpable 
influence  upon  the  English  drama,  as  well  as  upon  the 
modem  drama  of  the  Germanic  nations  in  general, 
*jf  and  upon  such  forms  of  the  Romance  drama  as  have 
__  been  in  more  recent  times  based  upon  it    For  it  Was 

not  in  construction  that  his  greatest  strength  lay, 
or  that  the  individuality  of  his  genius  could  raise  him  above  the 
conditions  under  which  he  worked  in  common  with  his  immediate 
predecessors  and  contemporaries.  Yet  the  fact  that  he  accepted 
these  conditions,  while  producing  works  of  matchless  strength 
and  of  unequalled  fidelity  to  the  denuuujs  of  nature  and  art, 
established  them  as  inseparable  from  the  Shaluspearian  drama 
— to  use  a  term  which  is  perhaps  uiuvoidable  but  has  been  often 
misapplied.  The  great  and  irresisu'ble  demand  on  the  part  of 
Shakespeare's  public  was  for  incidctU — ^a  demand  whicb  of  itself 
necessitated  a  method  of  construction  different  from  that  of  the 
Creek  drama,  or  of  those  modelled  more  or  less  closely  upon  it. 
"To  no  other  reason  is  to  be  ascribed  the  circumstance  that  Shake- 
speare so  constantly  combined  two  actions  in  the  course  of  a 
single  play,  not  merely  supplementing  the  one  by  means  of  the 
other  as  a  bye-  or  under-plot.  In  no  respect  is  the  progress  of 
his  technical  skill  as  a  dramatist  more  apparent, — a  proposition 
which  a  comparison  of  plays  clearly  tsdibaUe  to  successive 
periods  of  his  life  must  be  left  to  prove. , 

Should  it,  however,  be  sought  to  express  In  one  word  the 
greatest  debt  of  the  drama  to  Shakespeare,  this  word  must  be 
_^_^  the  same  as  that  which  expresses  his  supreme  gift  as 
\f^,^  a  dramatist.  It  is  in  cManctirmlun—in  the  drawing 
of  characters  ranging  through  almost  every  type  of 
humanity  which  furnishes  a  fit  subject  tor  the  tragic  or  the  comic 
art— that  he  remains  absolutely  unappioached;  and  it  was  in 
this  direction  that  he  pointed  the  way  which  the  English  drama 
could  not  henceforth  desert  without  becoming  untrue  to  ilKlf. 
It  may  have  been  a  mere  error  of  judgment  which  afterwarxls 
held  him  to  have  been  surpassed  by  otheit  in  particular  fields 
of  charactcriution  (setting  him  down,  forsooth,  a*  supremely 
excellent  in  male,  but  not  in  female,  chancters).  But  it  was  a 
sure  sign  of  decay  when  English  writers  began  to  shrink  from 
following  him  in  the  endeavour  to  tnakc  the  drama  a  mirror 
of  humanity,  and  when,  in  self-condemned  arrogance,  they 
thrust  unreality  back  upon  a  stage  which  he  had  animated  with 
the  warm  breath  of  life,  where  Juliet  had  bknsomed  like  a 
ffewer  of  spring,  and  where  Othello's  noble  nature  bad  suffered 
and  sinned. 

By  the  numerous  body  of  poets  who,  contemporary  with 
Shakespeare  or  in  the  next  generation,  cultivated  the  wide  field 
of  the  national  drama,  every  form  commending  itKlf  to  the 
tastes  and  sympathies  of  the  national  genius  was  essayed.  None 
were  neglected  except  those  tram  which  the  spirit  of  English 
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literature  had  been  estranged  by  the  Reformation,  and  those 
which  had  from  the  first  been  artificial  importations  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  mystery  could  not  in  England,  as  in 
Spain ,  produce  such  an  aftergrowth  as  the  onto,  and  the 
confines  of  the  religious  drama  were  only  now  and  then 
tentatively  touched.'  The  direct  imitations  of  classical 
examples  were,  cicept  perhaps  in  the  continued  efforts 
of  the  academical  drama,  few  and  fecUe.  Chapman,  while 
resorting  to  use  of  narrative  in  tragedy  and  perhaps  otherwise 
indebted  to  ancient  models,  was  no  follower  of  them  in  essentials. 
S.  Daniel  (r562-i6i9)  may  be  regarded  as  a  belated  disciple  of 
Seneca,*  while  experiments  like  W.  Alexander's  (afterwards  eari 
of  Stirling)  Uanankidtt  Trapdia'  (1603-1605)  are  the  mere 
isolated  efforts  of  a  student,  and  more  exclusively  so  than 
Milton's  imposing  Saman  Aganisia,  which  belongs  to  a  later 
date  (1677).  At  the  opposite  a>d  of  the  dramatic  sole,  the  light 
gaiety  of  the  Italian  and  French  farce  could  not  establish  itself 
on  the  English  popular  stage  without  more  substantial  adjuncts; 
the  Englishman's  festive  digestion  long  continued  robust,  and 
he  liked  his  amusements  solid.  In  the  pastoral  drama 
and  the  mask,  however,  many  English  dramatists 
found  special  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  their 
lyrical  gifts  and  of  their  inventive  powers.  The  former 
could  never  become  other  than  an  exotic,  so  long  as  it  retained 
the  artificial  character  of  its  origin.  Shakespeare  had  accord- 
ingly only  blended  elements  derived  from  it  into  the  action  of 
bis  romantic  comedies.  In  more  or  less  isolated  worlcs  Jonson, 
Fletcher,  Daru'cl,  Randolph,  and  others  sought  to  rival  Tasso 
and  Guarini — ^Jonson*  coming  iKarest  to  nationalizing  an 
essentially  foreign  growth  by  the  fresh  simplicity  of  his  treatment, 
Fletcher  *  bearing  away  the  palm  for  beauty  of  poetic  execution, 
Daniel  being  distinguished  by  simpler  beauties  of  style  in  both 
verse  and  prose.* 

The  mask  (or  masque)  was  a  more  dastic  kind  of  composition, 
mixing  in  varying  proportions  Its  constituent  elements  of 
declanuition  and  dialogue,  music  and  dancing,  decora-  -.  _.^ 
tion  and  scenery.  In  its  least  elaborate  literary  form 
— which,  of  course,  externally  was  the  most  elaborate — it  closely 
approached  the  pageant;  in  other  instances  the  distinctness  of 
its  characters  or  the  fulness  of  the  action  introduced  into  its 
scheme,  brought  it  nearer  to  the  regular  drama.  A  frequent 
ornament  of  (}ucen  Elizabeth's  progresses,  it  was  cultivated  with 
increased  assiduity  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  in  that  of  his 
successor  outshone,  by  the  favour  it  enjoyed  with  court  and 
nobility,  the  attractions  of  the  regular  drama  itself.  Most  of 
the  later  Elizabethan  dramatists  contributed  to  this  species, 
upon  which  Shakespeare  expended  the  resources  of  his  fancy 
only  incidentally  in  the  course  of  his  dramas;  but  by  far  the 
most  successful  writer  of  masks  was  Ben  Jonson,  of  whose 
numerous  compositions  of  this  kind  many  hold  a  permanent 
place  in  English  poetic  literature,  and  "  next "  whom,  in  his 
own  Judgment,  "only  Fletcher  and  Chapman  could  write  a 
mask."  From  a  poetic  point  of  view,  however,  they  were  at  least 
rivalled  by  Dekker  and  Ford;  in  productivity  and  favour  T. 
(tampion,  who  was  equally  eminent  as  poet  and  as  musician, 
seems  for  a  time  to  have  excelled.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
hatoty  of  the  mask  in  England  is  to  a  great  extent  that  of 
"  painting  and  carpentry  "  and  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  as,'  more- 
over, this. kind  of  piece,  while  admitting  dramatic  elements, 
is  of  its  nature  occasional,  it  Deed  not  further  be  pursued  here. 
The  Uicrocomus  of  T.  Nabbes  (piinted  1657),  which  is  very 
like  a  morality,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  mask  brought 
upon  the  public  stage.  It  was  the  performance  of  a  mask  by 
Queen  HenrietU  Maria  and  her  ladies  at  Whitehall  which  had 
some  years  previously  (ifijj)  been  thought  to  have  supplied 
to  the  invective  of  Hislrw-Uattix  against  the  stage  the  occasion 
(or  disloyal  innuendo;    and  it  was  lor  the  performance  of  a 
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mask  io  t  gnat  iiobleman's  cMtle  tlimt  MUtoo— a  FUriUin  of  a 
very  different  cast — not  long  aftefwaids  (1634)  wrote  one  of 
the  loftiest  and  loveliest  of  English  poems.  Comus  has  been 
judged  and  condemned  as  a  drams — unjustly,  for  the  dramatic 
qualities  of  a  mask  are  not  essential  to  it  as  a  species.  Yet  its 
history  in  England  remaiiu  inseparably  connected  with  that 
of  the  EUxabethan  drama.  In  later  times  the  mask  merged 
into  the  opera,  or  continued  a  humble  life  of  its  own  apart 
from  contact  with  higher  literary  effort  It  is  strange  that  later 
English  poets  should  have  done  so  little  to  restore  to  its  nobler 
uses,  and  to  invest  with  a  new  significance,  a  form  so  capable  of 
further  devck>pment  as  the  poetic  mask. 

The  aiuwls  of  English  drama  proper  in  the  period  reaching 
from  the  closing  yean  of  Elizabeth  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
ratWtr  great  Revolution  include,  together  with  numerous 
'Bffca*  names  relatively  insignificant,  many  illustrious  in  the 
JJJJ*  history  of  our  poetic  literature.  Among  Shakespeare's 
contemporaries  and  successors  there  is,  however,  but 
one  who  by  the  energy  of  his  genius,  not  less  than  by  the  circum- 
sunccs  of  his  literary  career',  reached  undisputed  primacy 
among  his  fellows.  Ben  Jonson,  to  whom  in  his  latter  days  a 
whole  generation  of  younger  writers  did  filial  homage  as  tO  their 
veteran  chief,  was  alone  in  full  truth  the  founder  of  a  Khool 
or  family  of  dramatists.  Yet  his  pre.eminence  did  not  (whatever 
be  or  his  followers  may  have  thought)  extend  to  both  branches 
of  the  regular  drama.  In  tragedy  he  fell  short  of  the  highest 
success;  the  weight  of  his  learning  lay  too  heavily  upon  his 
efforts  to  draw  from  deeper  sources  than  those  which  had 
sufficed  for  Shakespeare.  Such  as  they  are,  bis  tragic  works' 
stand  almost,  though  not  quite,  alone  in  this  period  as  examples 
of  sustained  effort  in  historic  tragedy  proper.  C.  Chapman 
treated  stirring  themes,  more  especially  from  modem  French 
history,'  always  with  vigour,  and  at  times  with  genuine  effective- 
ness; but,  though  rich  in  beauties  of  detail,  he  failed  in  this 
branch  of  the  drama  to  follow  Shakespeare  even  at  a  distance  in 
the  supreme  art  of  fully  developing  a  character  by  means  of 
the  action.  Mention  has  been  made  above  of  Ford's  isolated 
effort  in  the  direction  of  historic  tragedy,  as  well  as  of  excursions 
into  the  still  popular  domain  of  the  chronicle  history  by  T. 
Heywood,  Dekker  and  others,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
anything  mote  than  retrogressions.  With  the  great  body  of  the 
English  dramatists  of  this  and  of  the  next  period,  tragedy  had 
passed  into  a  phase  where  its  interest  depended  mainly  upon  plot 
and  incident.  The  romantic  tragedies  and  tragicomedies  which 
crowd  English  literature  in  this  period  constitute  together  a 
growth  of  at  first  sight  astonishing  exuberance,  and  in  mere 
externals  of  theme — ranging  as  these  plays  do  from  Byzantium 
to  andent  Britain,  and  from  the  Caesars  of  ancient  Rome  to 
the  tyrants  of  the  Renaissance — of  equally  astonishing  variety. 
The  sources  from  which  these  subjects  were  derived  had  been 
perennially  augmenting.  Besides  Italian,  Spanish  and  French 
fiction,  original  or  tratislated,  besides  British  legend  in  its 
Romance  dress,  and  English  fiction  in  its  humbler  or  in  its  more 
ambitious  and  artificial  forms,  the  contemporary  foreign  drama, 
especially  the  Spanish,  offered  opportunities  for  resort.  To  the 
English,  as  to  the  French  and  Italian  drama,  of  both  this  and  the 
following  century,  the  prolific  dramatists  clustering  round  Lope 
de  Vega  and  Calderon,  and  the  native  or  naturalized  fictnns  from 
which  they  drew  their  materials  supplied  a  whole  arsenal  of 
plots,  incidents  and  situations— among  others  to  Middleton,  to 
Webster,  and  most  signally  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  And,  in 
additnn  to  these  resources,  a  new  field  of  supply  was  at  band 
since  English  dramatists  had  begun  to  regard  events  and  episodes 
of  domestic  life  as  fit  subjects  for  tragic  treatment.  Domestic 
tragedy  of  this  description  was  indeed  no  novelty  on  the  English 
stage;  Shakespeare  himself  may  have  retouched  with  his  master- 
hand  more  than  one  effort  of  this  kind;*  but  T.  Heywood  may 
be  set  down  as  the  first  who  achieved  any  work  of  considerable 
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literary  value  of  this  dass,*  to  which  aome  at  the  plays  of  X. 
Dekker,  T.  Middleton,  and  others  likewise.more  or  less  bdong. 
Yet,  in  contrast  to  this  wide  variety  of  sources,  and  consequent 
apparent  variety  of  themes,  the  number  of  wutittt  employed^ 
at  least  as  a  rule— in  the  tragic  drama  of  this  period  was  com- 
paratively small  and  limited.  Hence  it  is  that,  notwithstanding 
the  diversity  of  subjects  among  the  tragic  dramas  of  sucb 
writers  as  Marston,  Webster,  Fletcher,  Fold  and  Shirley,  an 
■ropies.Wtt  of  sameness  is  left  upon  us  by  a  connected  perusal 
of  these  works.  Scheming  ambition,  conjugal  jealousy,  absolute 
female  devotion,  unbridled  masculine  passion — such  are  the 
motives  which  constantly  recur  in  the  Decameron  of  our  later 
Elixabethan  drama.  And  this  impression  is  heightened  by  the 
want  of  moderation,  by  the  extravagance  of  passion,  which  these 
dramatists  so  habitually  exhibit  in  the  treatment  of  their 
favourite  themes.  All  the  tragic  poets  of  this  period  are  not 
equally  amenable  to  this  charge;  in  J.  Webster,'  master  as  he 
is  of  the  effects  of  the  horrible,  and  in  J.  Ford,*  surpassingly 
seductive  in  his  sweetness,  the  monotony  of  exaggerated  passion 
is  broken  by  those  marvellously  sudden  and  subtle  touches 
through  which  their  tragic  genius  creates  its  most  thrilling  effects. 
Nor  will  the  tendency  to  excess  of  passion  which  F.  Beaumont 
and  J.  Fletcher  undoubtedly  exhibit  be  confounded  with  their 
distinctive'power  of  sustaining  tenderly  pathetic  characters  and 
irresistibly  moving  situations  in  a  degree  unequalled  by  any  oi 
their  contemporaries — a  power  seconded  by  a  beauty  of  diction 
and  softness  of  versification  which  for  a  time  raised  them  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  popular  esteem,  and  which  entitles  then  in 
their  conjunction,  and  Fletcher  as  an  independent  worker,  to 
an  enduring  pre-eminence  among  their  fellows.  In  their  morals 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  not  above  the  level  of  their  age. 
The  manliness  of  sentiment  and  occasionally  greater  width  ot 
outlook  which  ennoble  the  rhetorical  genius  of  P.  Massinger, 
and  the  gift  o(  poetic  illustration  which  entitles  J.  Shirley  to  be 
remembered  not  merely  as  the  latest  and  the  most  fertile  of  this 
group  of  dramatists,  have  less  direct  bearing  upon  the  general 
character  of  the  tragic  art  of  the  period.  The  common  features 
of  the  romantic  tragedy  of  this  age  are  sufficiently  marked; 
but  they  leave  unobscured  the  distinctive  features  in  its  individual 
writers  of  which  a  discerning  criticism  has  been  able  to  take  note. 
In  comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  genius  and  the  insight  of 
Jonson  pointed  the  way  to  a  steady  and  legitimate  advance. 
His  theory  of  "  humours  "  (which  found  the  most  palpable 
expression  in  two  ol  his  earliest  pbys'),  if  translated  into  the 
ordinary  language  of  dramatic  art,  signifia  the  paramount 
importance  in  the  comic  drama  of  the  presentation  of  distinctive 
human  types.  As  such  it  survived  by  name  into  the  Restoration 
a^  *  ^d  caiwot  be  said  to  have  ever  died  out.  In  the  actual 
reproduction  of  humanity  in  its  infinite  but  never,  in  his  hands, 
alien  variety,  it  was  impossible  that  Shakespeare  should  be 
excelled  by  Jonson;  but  in  the  consciousness  with  which  he 
recognized  and  indicated  the  highest  sphere  of  a  comic  dramatist'! 
labours,  he  rendered  to  the  dranyi  a  direct  service  which  the 
greater  master  had  left  unperformed.  By  the  rest  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  his  successors,  some  of  whom,  such  as  R.  Brome, 
were  content  avowedly  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  Jonson  was 
only  occask>naUy  rivalled  In  individual  instances  of  comic 
creatkms;  in  the  entirety  of  its  achievements  his  genius  as  a 
comic  dranuitist  remained  unapproached.  The  favourite  types 
of  Jonsonian  comedy,  to  which  Dekker,  J.  Marston  and  Chapman 
had,  though  to  no  large  extent,  added  others  of  their  own.  Were 
ebboraled  with  incessant  zeal  and  remarkable  effect  by  their 
contemporaries  and  succcasors.  It  was  after  a  very  diffctcDt 
fashion  from  that  in  which  the  Roman  comedians  reiterated 
the  ordinary  types  of  the  New  Attic  comedy,  that  the  inex- 
haustible KTM  of  T.  Middleton,  the  buoyant  productivity  of 
Fletcher,  the  observant  humour  of  N.  FieU,  and  the  artistic 
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venatOity  of  Shirley— not  to  mention  niaajr  hter  and  not 
necemrily  minor  names' — mirrored  in  innumerable  pictures  of 
contemporary  life  the  undying  follies  and  foibles  of  mankind. 
As  comedians  of  manners  more  than  one  of  these  surpassed  the 
old  master,  not  indeed  in  distinctness  and  correctness — the 
£iuits  of  the  most  painstaking  genius  that  ever  fitted  a  learned 
sack  to  the  representation  of  the  living  realities  of  life — but  in  a 
lightness  not  incompatible  with  sureness  of  touch;  while  in  the 
construction  of  plots  the  access  of  abundant  new  materials, 
and  the  greater  elasticity  in  treatment  resulting  from  accumulated 
experience,  enabled  them  to  advance  from  success  to  success. 
Thus  the  comic  dramatic  literature  from  Jonson  to  Shirley  is 
unsurpassed  as  a  comedy  of  manners,  while  as  a  comedy  of 
diaiacter  it  at  least  defies  comparison  with  any  other  national 
Utetary  growth  preceding  or  contemporaneous  with  it.  Though 
the  younger  generation,  of  which  W.  Cartwrigfat  may  be  taken 
■s  an  example,  was  unequal  in  originality  or  force  to  its  prede- 
cessors, yet  so  little  exhausted  was  the  vitality  of  the  spedes, 
that  its  traditions  survived  the  iHlerrepmm  of  the  Revolution, 
and  connected  themselves  mote  closely  than  issometimes  assumed 
with  later  growths  of  English  comedy. 

Such  was  also  the  case  with  a  special  growth  which  had 
continued  side  by  side,  but  in  growing  frequency  of  contact, 

with  the  progress  of  the  national  drama.  The 
^^J^Sc^  academical  drama  of  the  Uter  Elizabethan  period  and 
^„^^       of  the  first  two  Stuart  reigns  by  no  means  fell  ofi 

either  in  activity  or  in  variety  from  that  of  the  preced- 
ing generations.  At  Oxford,  after  an  apparent  break  of  several 
years — though  in  tile  course  of  these  one  or  two  new  plays, 
including  a  Tancred  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  at  Queen's,  seem  to 
have  been  produced — a  long  succession  of  English  plays,  some 
in  Latin  doubtless  from  time  to  time  intervening,  were  performed, 
from  the  eariy  years  of  the  17th  century  onwards  to  the  dark 
days  of  the  national  theatre  and  beyond.  The  production  of 
these  plays  was  distributed  among  several  coUeges,  among 
which  the  most  conspicuously  active  wen  Christ  Church  and 
St  John's,  where  a  whole  series  of  festal  performances  took 
place  under  the  collective  title  of  Tkt  Ckrislmas  Prinu  (i.e. 
master  of  the  Christmas  revels).  They  included  a  wide  variety 
of  pieces,  from  the  treatment  by  an  author  unnamed  of  the  story 
of  "  Ovid's  owne  Narcissus  "  (1602)  and  S.  Daniel's  Queen's 
Arcadia  (1606)  to  Barten  Holiday's  Tccknofamia  (1618),  a 
complicated  allegory  on  the  relations  between  the  arts  and 
sciences  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  moralities;  interspersed  by 
lomantic  dramas  of  the  ordinary  contemporary  type  by  T.  Goffe 
(lS9r-i6i9),  W.  Cartwright,  J.  Maine  (1604-1675)  and  others. 
At  Cambridge  the  list  of  Latin  and  English  academical  plays, 
performed  in  the  latter  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign  at  Trinity, 
St  John's,  (Queen's  and  a  few  other  coUeges,  contains  several 
examples  in  each  language  which  for  one  reason  or  another  possess 
a  special  interest.  Thus  E.  Forsett's  Pedanliua,  probably  acted 
at  Trinity  in  1581,  ridicules  a  personage  who  lived  very  near  the 
iDse— the  redoubtable  Gabriel  Harvey;'  a  LaeliOj  acted  at 
Queen's  in  1590  and  again  in  1598,  resembles  Tmlflh  Nigkt 
in  part  of  its  plot;  while  in  SUvanus,  performed  in  1596,  probably 
at  St  John's,  there  are  certain  striking  similarities  to  As  You 
likt  It.  These  are  in  Latin,  as  are  the  comedies  Hispanus 
(containing  some  curious  allusions  to  the  Armada,  Drake  and 
Dr  Lopez)  and  Uackiavettus,  acted  at  St  John's  in  1597.'  By 
far  the  most  interesting  of  the  English  plays  of  the  later  Cambridge 
series,  and,  it  may  be  averred,  of  Oie  remains  of  the  English 
academical  drama  as  a  whole,  are  the  Parnassus  Plays  iq.v.), 
successively  produced  at  St  John's  in  1598-1602,  which  illustrate 

'  It  is  impoesible  in  a  summary  survey  to  icek  to  discriminate 
hy  any  kind  of  evidence  the  respective  shares  in  many^  Elizabethan 


Esmembranoe  01  higniy-Kiit 
is  namesake  Samuel,  John  Day,  and  not  a  few  others. 
*  The  Latin  comedy  Victorui  by  Abraham  Fraunce  of  St  John's  was 
written  some  time  before  1583,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney; 
bot  there  is  no  evidence  to  snow  that  it  was  ever  acted. 
'  (Bishop)  Hacket's  Leyola  was  acted  at  Trinity  in  1623. 
Vlll   9* 


with  much  truthfulness  as  well  as  fancy  the  relations  between 
university  life  and  the  outside  world,  including  the  world  of 
letters  and  of  the  stage.  Upon  a  different,  but  also  a  very 
notable,  aspect  of  English  university  life — the  relations  between 
town  and  gown — a  partisan  light  is  thrown  by  Club-Lm,  acted 
at  Clare  in  1599— and  in  G.  Ruggle's  celebrated  Latin  comedy  ot 
Ignoramus,  twice  acted  by  members  of  Clare  at  Trinity  in  1615 
before  King  James  I.  On  one  of  these  occasions  were  also  pro- 
duced in  English  T.  Tomkis'  comedy  Albumasar  (a  play  absurdly 
attributed  to  Shakespeare),  and  Phineas  Fletcher's  Sicelidcs,  a 
"  piscatory  "  ((.e.  a  pastoral  drama  in  which  the  place  of  the 
shepherds  is  taken  by  fishermen).  Latin  and  English  plays 
continued  to  be  brought  out  in  Cambridge  till  the  year  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  T.  Randolph  and  A.  Cowley* being 
among  the  authors  of  some  of  the  latest  so  produced;  and  with 
the  Restoration  the  usage  recommenced,  the  Adelpki  of  Terence 
and  other  Latin  comedies  being  performed  as  they  had  been 
a  century  earlier.  A  complete  survey  and  classification  of  the 
English  academical  drama,  for  which  the  materials  are  at  last 
being  collected  and  compared,  will  prove  of  an  importance  which 
is  only  beginning  to  be  recognized  to  the  future  historian  of  the 
Englisb  drama. 

To  return  to  the  general  current  of  that  drama.  The  rivals 
against  which  it  had  to  contend  In  the  times  with  which  its 
greatest  epoch  came  to  an  end  have  in  their  turn  been  naatum. 
noticed.  From  the  masks  and  triumphs  at  court  and  "V^ 
at  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  with  their  Olympuses  and  Par- 
nassuses  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  filled  with  goddesses  and 
nymphs  clad  in  the  gorgeous  costumes  designed  by  his  inventive 
hand,  to  the  city  pageants  and  shows  by  land  and  water — from 
the  tUts  and  tournaments  at  Whitehall  to  the  more  philosophical 
devices  at  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  academical  plays  at  the 
universities — down  even  to  the  brief  but  thrilling  theatrical 
excitements  of  Bartholomew  Fair  and  the  "  Ninevitical  motions  " 
of  the  puppets— in  all  these  ways  the  various  sections  of  the 
theatrical  public  were  tempted  aside.  Foreign  performers- 
French  and  Spanish  actors,  and  even  French  actresses — paid 
visits  to  London.  But  the  national  drama  held  its  ground. 
The  art  of  acting  maintained  itself  at  least  on  the  level  to  which  it 
had  been  brought  by  Shakespeare'sassociatesand contemporaries^ 
Burbage  and  Heminge,  Alleyn,  Lewin,  Taylor,  and  others  "  of 
the  older  sort."  The  profession  of  actor  came  to  be  more  gener- 
ally than  of  old  separated  from  that  of  playwright,  though  they 
were  still  (as  in  the  case  of  Field)  occasionally  combined.  But 
this  rather  led  to  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  artistic  merit 
of  actors  who  valued  the  dignity  of  their  own  profession  and 
whose  co-operation  the  authors  leamt  to  esteem  as  of  independent 
significance.  The  stage  was  purged  from  the  barbarism  of  the 
old  school  of  downs.  Women's  parts  were  still  acted  by  boys, 
many  of  whom  attained  to  considerable  celebrity;  and  a  practice 
was  thus  continued  which  must  assuredly  have  placed  the  English 
theatre  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
Spanish  (where  it  never  obtained),  and  which  may,  while  it  has 
been  held  to  have  facilitated  freedom  of  fancy,  more  certainly 
encouraged  the  extreme  licence  of  expressibn  cherished  by  the 
dramatists.  The  arrangement  of  the  stage,  which  facilitated  a 
rapid  succession  of  scenes  without  any  necessity  for  their  being 
organically  connected  with  one  another,  remained  essentially 
wbit  it  had  been  in  Shakespeare's  days;  though  the  primitive 
expedients  for  indicating  locality  had  begun  to  be  occasionally 
exchanged  for  scenery  more  or  less  appropriate  to  the  place  of 
action.  Costume  was  apparently  cultivated  with  much  greater 
care;  and  the  English  stage  of  this  period  had  probably  gone  a 
not  inconsiderable  way  in  a  direction  to  which  it  is  obviously 
in  the  interests  of  the  dramatic  art  to  set  some  bounds,  if  it 
is  to  depend  for  its  popular  success  upon  its  qualities  as  such, 
and  upon  the  interpretation  of  its  agents  upon  the  stage.  At 
the  same  time,  the  drama  had  begun  largely  to  avail  itself  of 
adventitious  aids  to  favour.  The  system  of  prologues  and 
epilogues,  and  of  dedications  to  published  plays,  was  mora 

<  iVaii/ni(tim  jocular*— Tlu  Guardian  (rewritten  later  ar 
CnUer  tf  Coleman  SIreeC). 
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uniformly  employed  than  it  had  been  by  Slialcespeare  as  the 
conventional  method  of  recommending  authori  and  acton  to  the 
favour  of  individual  patrons,  and  to  that  of  their  chief  patron, 
the  public 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  drama  in  all  its 
forms  continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  or  good-will  of  the  court, 
although  a  close  supervision  was  exercised  over  all 
**f  *"y*  attempts  to  malu  the  stage  the  vehicle  o(  political 
<— ^—  references  or  allusions.  The  regular  official  agent  of 
this  supervision  was  the  master  of  the  revels;  but 
undc^  James  L  a  special  ordinance,  in  harmony  with  the  king's 
ideas  concerning  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  was  passed  "  against 
representing  any  modem  Christian  king  in  plays  on  the  stage." 
The  theatre  could  hardly  expect  to  be  allowed  a  liberty  of  speech 
in  reference  to  matters  of  state  denied  to  the  public  at  large; 
and  occasional  attempts  to  indulge  in  the  freedom  of  criticism 
dear  to  the  spirit  of  comedy  met  with  more  or  less  decisive 
repression  and  punishment.'  But  the  sympathies  of  the 
dramatists  were  so  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  court  that  the  real 
difficulties  against  which  the  theatre  had  to  contend  came  from 
a  directly  opposite  quarter.  With  the  growth  of  I>uritanism 
the  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  stage  increased  in  a  large  part 
of  the  population,  wcU  represented  by  the  civic  authorities  of  the 
capital.  Thb  hostility  found  many  ways  of  expressing  itself. 
The  attempts  to  suppress  the  Blackfriars  theatre  (1619,  1651, 
1633)  proved  abortive;  but  the  representation  of  stage-plays 
continued  to  be  prohibited  on  Sundays,  and  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  plague  in  London  in  1637  was  temporarily  suspended 
altogether.  The  desire  of  the  Puritans  of  the  more  pronounced 
type  openly  aimed  at  a  permanent  closing  of  the  theatres. 
The  war  between  them  and  the  dramatists  was  accordingly  of  a 
life-and-dcath  kind.  On  the  one  hand,  the  drama  heaped  its 
bitterest  and  often  coarsest  attacks  upon  whatever  savoured 
of  the  Puritan  spirit;  gibes,  taunts,  caricatures  in  ridicule 
and  aspersion  of  Puritans  and  I^lritanism  make  up  a  great  part 
of  the  comic  literature  of  the  later  Elixabethan  drama  and  of  its 
aftergrowth  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Stuarts.  This  feeling 
of  hostility,  to  which  Shakespeare  was  do  stranger,'  though  he 
cannot  be  coimected  with  the  authotihip  of  one  of  its  earliest 
and  coarsest  expressions,'  rose  into  a  spirit  of  open  defiance  in 
some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Ben  Jonson;'  and  Uie  comedies  of 
his  contemporaries  and  successors*  abound  in  caricatured  re- 
productions of  the  more  common  or  more  extravagant  types  of 
Puritan  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  defects,  the  looseness 
of  tone,  the  mockery  of  tics  sanctioned  by  law  and  consecrated 
by  relig^n,  the  tendency  to  treat  middle-class  life  as  the  hunting- 
ground  for  the  diversions  of  the  upper  classes,  which  degraded 
so  much  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  age,  intensified  the 
Puritan  opposition  to  all  and  any  stage  plays.  A  patient  en- 
deavour to  reform  instead  of  suppressing  the  drama  was  not  to 
be  looked  for  from  such  adversaries,  should  they  ever  possess 
the  means  of  carrying  out  their  views;  and  whenever  Puritanism 
should  victoriously  assert  itself  in  the  state,  the  stage  was 
doomed.  Among  the  attacks  directed  against  it  in  its  careless 
heyday  of  prosperity  Prynne's  Histrio-Maslix  (1632),  while  it 
involved  its  author  in  shamefully  cmd  persecution,  did  not 
remain  wholly  without  effect  upon  the  tone  of  the  dramatic 
literature  of  the  subsequent  period;  but  the  quarrel  between 
Puritanism  and  the  theatre  was  too  old  and  too  deep  to  end  in 
any  but  one  way,  so  soon  as  the  latter  was  deprived  of  its 
protectors.  The  Civil  War  began  in  August  164a; 
and  earty  m  the  following  month  was  published  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  which,  after  a 
brief  and  solemn  preamble,  commanded  "  that  while 
these  sad  causes  and  set-times  of  humiliation  do  continue, 
public  stage  plays  shall  cease  and  be  forborne."    Many  actors 

■  '  Chapman,  Marston  (and  lonson),  Eastward  Hoe  (1605) ;  Middle- 
ton,  A  Came  at  Cfeji  (1624) ;  Shirley  and  Chapman.  Tht  Batt  (1632) ; 
MaMinger(?).  Tlu  Spanish  Viceroy  (1634).  •  Ttxljlk  Niikl. 

'  The  Puritan,  or  At  Widow  of  WaUint  Slml.  by  "  W.  S."  (Went- 
worth  Smith?).  *  The  Akiumist;  BaHMomew  Fair. 

'Chapnun,  An  Humorous  Day's  Mirik;  Marston,  Tke  Dnlti 
CourUtan;  Middleton,  Tke  Family  •/  Lot. 
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and  playwrights  followed  the  fortune*  of  the  royal  cause  in  the. 
field;  some  may  have  gone  into  a  more  or  leas  voluntary  exile; 
upon  those  who  lingered  on  in  the  familiar  haunts  the  hand  of 
power  lay  heavy;  and,  though  there  seems  reason  to  bdievA 
that  dramatic  entertainments  of  one  kind  or  another  continued 
to  be  occasionally  presented,  stringent  ordinancci  gave  summary 
powers  to  magistrates  against  any  |dayei>  found  engaged  ia 
such  proceedings  (1647),  and  bade  them  treat  all  stage-idayeis 
as  rogues,  and  pull  down  all  stage  galleries,  scats  and  boxc* 
(1648).  A  few  dramatic  works  were  published  in  this  period;* 
while  at  fairs  about  the  country  were  acted  farces  called  "  drolls," 
consisting  of  the  moat  vulgar  scenes  to  be  found  in  popular  plays. 
Thus,  the  life  of  the  drama  was  not  absolutely  extinguished; 
and  its  darkest  day  proved  briefer  than  perhaps  either  it*  friends 
or  its  foes  could  have  supposed. 

Already  "  in  Oliver's  time  "  private  performances  took  place 
from  time  to  time  at  noblemen's  houses  and  (though  not  un- 
disturbed) in  the  old  haunt  of  the  drama,  the  Red 
Bull.  In  1656  the  ingenuity  of  Sir  William  Davenant 
whose  name  (though  not  really  so  significant  in  the 
dramatic  as  in  another  field  of  English  literature)  it 
memorable  as  connecting  together  two  distinct  periods  in  it, 
ventured  on  a  bolder  step  in  the  production  of  a  quasi-dramatic 
entcrtoitmient "  of  declamation  and  music  ";  and  in  the  following 
year  he  brought  out  with  scenery  and  music  a  piece  which  was 
afterwards  in  an  enlarged  form  acted  and  printed  as  the  first 
part  of  his  opera,  Tke  Siege  of  Rhodes.  This  entertainment  he 
afterwards  removed  from  the  private  house  where  it  had  been 
produced  to  the  Cockpit,  where  he  soon  ventured  upon  the 
performance  of  regular  plays  written  by  hunsclf.  Thus,  under 
the  cover  of  two  sister  arts,  whose  aid  was  in  the  sequel  to  prove 
by  no  means  altogether  beneficial  to  its  progress,  the  English 
drama  had  boldly  anticipated  the  Restoration,  and  was  no  longer 
hiding  its  head  when  that  much-desired  event  was  actually 
brought  about.  Soon  after  Charles  II. 's  entry  into  London, 
two  theatrical  companies  arc  known  to  have  been  acting  in  the 
capital.  For  these  companies  patents  were  soon  granted,  under 
the  names  of "  theDukc(ofYork)'s"and"  the  King's  Servants," 
to  Davenant  and  one  of  the  brothers  Killigrew  respectiveljr— 
the  former  from  1662  acting  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  then  at 
Dorset  Garden  in  Salisbury  Court,  the  latter  from  1M3  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  near  Drury  Lane.  These  companies  were  united 
from  1682,  a  royal  licence  being  granted  in  t69S  to  a  rival 
company  which  performed  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  which 
migrated  to  Covent  Garden  in  t733.  Meanwhile,  Vanbrugh  had 
in  1705  built  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket;  and  a  theatre  in 
Goodman's  Fields — afterwards  rendered  famous  by  the  first 
appearance  of  Garrick — led  a  fitful  existence  from  1729  to  1733, 
"The  act  of  1737  deprived  the  crown  of  the  power  of  licensing 
any  more  theatres;  so  that  the  history  of  the  English  stage  for 
a  long  period  was  confined  to  a  restricted  area.  The  rule  which 
prevailed  after  the  Restoration,  that  neither  of  the  rival  com- 
panies should  ever  attempt  a  play  produced  by  the  other,  oper- 
ated beneficially  both  upon  the  activity  of  dramatic  authorship 
and  upon  the  progress  of  the  art  of  acting,  which  was  not  exposed 
to  the  full  effects  of  that  deplorable  spirit  of  personal  rivalry 
which  too  often  leads  even  most  intelligent  actors  to  attempt 
parts  for  which  they  have  no  special  quaUficationl  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  actor's  art  has  rardy  flourished  more  tn 
England  than  in  the  days  of  T.  Betterton  and  his  contemporaries, 
among  whose  names  those  of  Hart,  Mohun,  Kynaston,  Nokes, 
Mis  Barry,  Mis  Betterton,  Mrs  Bracegirdic  and  Mrs  Eleanor 
Gwyn  have,  together  with  many  others,  survived  in  various 
connexions  among  the  memories  of  the  Restoration  age.  No 
higher  praise  has  ever  been  given  to  an  actor  than  that  which 
Addison  bestowed  upon  Betterton,  in  describing  his  performance 
of  Oikello  as  a  proof  that  Shakespeare  could  not  have  written  the 
most  striking  passages  of  the  character  otherwise  than  he  hss 
done. 

•  Among  these  was  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe's  English  version  of  the 
Pastor  fdo  (1646);  after  his  death  were  published  his  mnslatioas 
of  two  plays  by  A.  de  Mendoaa. 
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It  may  ben  be  noticed  that  the  fortanei  t/t  the  bUi  thestn 
in  general  followed  those  of  the  Engluh,  of  which  d  ooone  it  was 
^^  merely  a  branch.  Of  native  dramatic  compositions  in 
,1,^^  earlier  times  not  a  trace  remains  in  Irdand;  and  the 
drama  was  introduced  into  that  country  at  an  Eng]iih 
ODtic — apparently  already  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vin.,  and 
more  -largely  in  that  of  Elizabeth.  "Hie  first  theatre  in  Dublin 
was  buiH  m  163s;  but  in  r64r  it  was  closed,  and  even  after  the 
Restoration  the  Irish  stage  continued  in  a  precarious  condition 
till  near  the  end  of  the  century.  About  that  time  an  estra- 
ordinsrily  strong  taste  for  the  theatre  took  possession  of  Irisb 
aodety,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  rSth  century  the 
Dublin  stage  rivalled  the  English- in  the  brilliancy  of  its  stars. 
Bettertbn's  rival,  R.  Wilks,  Garrick's  predecessor  in  the  homage 
paid  to  Shakespeare,  Macklin,  and  his  competitor  for  favour, 
the  "  silver-tongued  "  Bany,  were  alike  products  ci  the  Irish 
stage,  as  were  Mrs  WofBngton  and  other  well-known  actresses. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  three  of  the  foremast  English 
writers  of  comedy  in  its  later  days,  Congreve,  Farquhar  and 
Sheridan,  were  Irish,  the  first  by  education,  and  the  latter  two 
by  birth  also. 

Already  in  the  period  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  the  English  drama  had  perceptibly  sunk  from  the  height 
^^  to  which  it  had  been  raised  by  the  great  EUiabethans. 
^JjJ*"  When  it  had  once  more  recovered  possession  of  that 
Aama.  arena  with  which  no  living  drama  can  dispense,  it 
would  have  been  futile  to  demand  that  the  dramatists 
should  return  altogether  into  the  ancient  paths,  uiutfFected  by 
the  influences,  native  or  foreign,  in  operation  around  them. 
But  there  was  no  reason  why  the  new  drama  should  not,  like  the 
Elisabethan,  have  been  true  in  spirit  to  the  higher  purposes  of 
the  dramatic  art,  to  the  nobler  tendencies  of  the  national  life, 
and  to  the  demands  of  moral  law.  Because  the  later  Stuait 
drama  as  a  whole  proved  untrue  to  these,  and,  while  following 
its  own  courses,  never  more  than  partially  returned  from  the 
aberrations  to  whidi  it  condemned  itself,  its  history  is  that  of  a 
decay  which  the  indisputable  brSliancy,  borrowed  or  original, 
of  many  of  its  productions  is  incapable  of  concealing. 

Owing  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  French  theatre,  which 
by  this  time  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Spanish  as  the  ruling 
rn~^  drama  of  Europe,  the  separation  between  tragedy  and 
"**"''  comedy  is  clearly  marked  in  post-Restoration  plays. 
Comic  scenes  are  still  occasionally  introduced  into  tragedies 
by  sopie  dramatists  who  adhered  more  closely  to  the  Elizabethan 
models  (such  as  Otway  and  Crowne),  but  the  practice  tell  into 
disuse;  while  the  endeavour  to  elevate  comedy  by  pathetic 
scenes  and  motives  is  one  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  the 
beginning  of  another  period  in  English  dramatic  literature. 
The  successive  phases  through  whidi  English  tragedy  passed  in 
the  later  Stuart  times  cannot  he  always  kept  distinct  from  one 
another;  and  the  guidance  oSeted  by  the  theories  put  forth  by 
tome  of  the  dramatists  in  support  of  their  practice  is  often 
delusive.  Following  the  example  of  Comeille,  Dryden  and  his 
contemporaries  and  successors  were  fond  of  proclaiming  their 
adherence  to  this  or  that  prindple  of  dramatic  construction  or 
form,  and  of  upholding,  with  much  show  of  dialectical  acumen, 
maximt  derived  by  them  from  French  or  other  sources,  or 
elaborated  with  modifications  and  variations  of  their  own,  but 
usually  amounting  to  little  more  than  what  Scott  calls  "  certain 
romantic  whimsical  imitations  of  the  dramatic  art."  Students 
of  the  dnma  will  find  much  entertainment  and  much  instruction 
in  these  prefaces,  apologies,  dialogues  and  treatises.  They  will 
acknowledge  thst  Dtyden's  incomparable  vigour  does  not  desert 
him  either  in  the  exposing  or  in  the  upholding  of  fallacies,  while 
h  b<m  sens,  which  he  hardly  ever  fails  to  exhibit,  and  which  is  a 
more  eclectic  gift  than  common-tense,  serves  as  a  sure  guide 
to  the  best  intelligence  0!  his  age.  Even  Rymer,' usually  regarded 
as  having  touched  the  nadir  of  dramaUc  criticism,  wiU  be  found 
to  be  not  wholly  without  grains  of  salt.  But  Restoration  tragedy 
itwlf  must  not  be  studied  by  the  light  of  Restoration  criticism. 
So  long  as  any  dramatic  power  remained  in  the  tragic  poet»— 
•  A  Sk»rt  Vim  «/  Tr^fdy  (K^J). 


and  it  it  abMBt  from  DObe  of  the  diief  among  them  from  Diyden 
to  Rowt^-the  struggle  between  fashion  (disguised  as  theory) 
and  instinct  (tending  in  the  direction  of  the  Elizabethan  tradi- 
tions) could  never  wholly  determine  itself  in  favour  of  the 
former. 

Lord  Orrery,  in  deference,  as  he  declares,  to  the  expressed 
tastes  of  his  sovereign  King  Charles  n.  himself,  was  the  first  to 
set  up  the  standard  of  ktnie  ffoy*  This  new  species  of  tragedy 
(for  such  It  professed.to  be)  commended  itself  by  its  novel  choice 
of  themes,  to  a  large  extent  supplied  by  recent  French  romance — 
the  ramans  it  Impu  ialeine  of  the  Scuditys  and  their  con- 
temporaries—and by  French  plays  treating  similar  themes. 
It  likewise  borrowed  from  France  that  garb  of  riiyme  which  the 
English  drama  had  so  long  abandoned,  and  which  now  re- 
appeared in  the  heroic  coupl^  But  the  themes  which  to  readers 
of  novels  might  seem  of  their  nature  faiexhaustible  could  not  long 
suffice  to  satisfy  the  more  capricious  appetite  of  theatrical 
audiences;  and  the  form,  in  the  application  which  it  was  more 
or  less  sought  to  enforce  for  it,  was  doomed  to  remain  an  exotic 
In  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law  Sir  R.  Howard,'  and 
afterwards  more  confidently  by  himself,'  Dryden  threw  tlie  in- 
comparable vigour  and  brilliancy  of  his  genius  into  the  scale, 
which  soon  rose  to  the  full  height  of  fashionable  popularity. 
At  first  he  claimed  for  English  tragedy  the  right  to  combine  her 
native  inheritance  of  freedom  with  these  valuable  foreign 
acqui^tions.'  Nor  was  he  ciismayed  by  the  ridicule  which  the 
celebrated  burlesque  (by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  others) 
of  Tke  Rduartal  (1671)  cast  upcm  heroic  plays,  without  dis- 
criminating between  them  and  such  other  materials  for  ridicule 
as  the  contemporary  drama  supplied  to  its  facetious  authois, 
but  returned  *  to  the  defence  of  a  species  which  he  was  himself  ia 
the  end  to  abandon.'  'The  desire  for  change  proved  stronger 
than  the  love  of  condstency— which  in  Dryden  wss  never  more 
than  theoretical.  After  summoning  tragedy  to  rival  the  freedom 
(without  disdaining  the  machinery)  of  opera— with  whose  birth 
its  own  revival  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  simultaneous — he  came 
to  recognize  in  characterization  the  truest  secret  of  the  master- 
spirit of  the  Elizabethan  drama,*  and  after  audaciously,  but  in 
one  instance  not  altogether  unhappily,  essaying  to  rival  Shake- 
speare on  his  own  ground,*  produced  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  views  at  least  <me  work  of  striking  merit."  But  he  was 
already  growing  weary  of  the  stage  itself  as  well  as  of  the  rhymed 
heroic  drama ;  and,  though  he  put  an  end  to  the  spedes  to  which 
he  had  given  temporary  vitality,  he  failed  effectively  to  point 
the  way  to  a  more  legitimate  development  of  Eng^  tragedy. 
Among  the  other  tragic  poets  of  this  period,  N.  Lee,  in  the  out- 
ward form  of  his  dramas,  accommodated  hb  practice  to  that  of 
Dryden,  with  whom  he  occasionally  co-operated  as  a  dramatist, 
and  like  whom  he  allowed  political  partisanship  to  intrude  upod 
the  stage."  Hit  rhetorical  genius  was  not  devoid  of  genuine 
energy,  nor  is  he  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  imitator.  T.  Otway, 
the  most  gifted  tragic  poet  of  the  yoimger  generation  con- 
temporary with  Dryden,  mherited  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama;  he  possessed  a  real  gift  of  traigic  pathos 
and  melting  tenderness;  but  his  genius  had  a  worse  alloy  than 
stageyness,  and,  though  be  was  often  happy  in  his  novel  choice 
of  themes,  his  most  successful  efforts  (ail  to  satisfy  tests  supple- 
mentary to  that  of  the  stage."  Among  dramatists  who  con- 
tributed to  the  vogue  of  the  "  heroic  "  play  may  be  mentioned 
J.  Bankes,  J.  Weston,  C.  Hopkins,  E.  Cooke,  R.  Gould,  S.  Pordage, 
T.  Rymer  and  Elkanah  Settle.  The  productivity  of  J.  Crowne 
(d.  c.  1 7oj)<*  covers  part  of  the  earlier  period  as  well  as  of  the  later, 
to  which  properly  belong  T.  Southeme,  a  writer  gifted  with  much 

*  JTu-Black  Princt;  Trjt»an;  Bent  lie  Greet;  AUemira. 
'  The  Jndim  Queen. 

*  Tke  Indian  Emperor;  Tyrannic  tote;  Tke  Conmesl  of  Cranaia. 
'  Essay  1^  Vramalic  Poesy.  '  Essay  of  Heroic  Plays. 
'A  direct  satirical  invective  against  rhymed  tragedy  of  the 

"  heroic  "  type  is  to  be  found  in  Arrowsmith  »  comedy  Reformalian 
(1673).  •  Tke  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy. 

*  All  for  Late  {Antony  and  Cleopatra).  "  Don  Sehaslian.  .- 
u  Tke  Rital  Queens;  Lucius  Junius  Brutus;  Tke  Massacre  <4 

Paris.  "  Don  Carlos;  Tke  Orpkan;  Venice  Preserved. 

"  Orotntko;  Tke  Fatal  Uarriafe. 
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pathetic  pomr,  bnt  pmbably  cUefly  indd>ted  for  his  long-lived 
popularity  to  liis  skill  in  the  discovery  of  "  sensational  "  plots; 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  ("  Gianville  the  polite  "}  (c  1667-1735). 
Congreve,  by  virtue  of  a  single  long  celebrated  but  not  really 
remarkable  tragedy,'  and  N.  Rowe,  may  be  further  singled  out 
from  the  list  of  the  tragic  dramatists  of  this  peiiod,  many  of 
whom  yrere,  like  their  comic  contemporaries,  mere  translators 
or  adapters  from  the  French.  The  tragedies  of  Rowe,  whose 
direct  services  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare  deserve  remembrance, 
indicate  with  tingi'ilar  distinctness  the  transition  from  the  fuller 
declamatory  style  of  Dryden  to  the  calmer  and  thinner  manner 
of  Addison.'  In  tragedy  (as  to  a  more  marked  degree  in  comedy) 
the  excesses  (both  of  style  and  subject)  of  the  past  period  of  the 
English  drama  had  produced  an  inevitable  reaction;  decorum 
was  asserting  its  claims  on  the  stage  as  in  society;  and  French 
tragedy  had  set  the  example  of  sacrificing  what  passion — and 
what  vigour — it  retained  in  favour  of  qualities  more  acceptable 
to  the  "  reformed  "  court  of  Louis  XTV.  Addison,  in  allowing 
Us  Colo  to  take  its  chance  upon  the  stage,  when  a  moment 
of  political  exciCcment  (April  1 7 13)  ensured  to  it  an  extraordinary 
success,  to  which  no  feature  in  it  corresponds,  except  an  unusual 
number  of  lines  predestined  to  become  familiaT  quotations, 
unconsciously  sealed  the  doom  of  English  national  tragedy. 
The  "  first  reasonable  English  tragedy,"  as  Voltaire  called  it, 
bad  been  produced,  and  the  oscillations  of  the  tragic  drama  of 
the  Restoration  were  at  an  end. 

English  comedy  in  this  peiiod  displayed  no  similar  desire 
to  cut  itself  off  fnun  the  native  soil,  though  it  freely  borrowed 
c„i-,g-  ^c  materials  for  its  plots  and  many  of  its  figures  from 
^^^^'  Spanish,  and  afterwards. more  generally  from  French, 
originals.  The  spirit  of  the  old  romantic  comedy  had  long  since 
fled;  the  graceful  artificialities  of  the  pastoral  drama,  even  the 
light  texture  of  the  mask,  ill  suited  the  demands  of  an  age  which 
made  00  secret  to  itself  of  the  grossoess  of  its  sensuality.  With 
t  few  unimportant  exceptions,  such  poetic  elements  as  admitted 
of  being  combined  with  the  poetic  drama  were  absorbed  by  the 
opera  and  the  ballet.  No  new  spedes  of  the  comic  drama  formed 
itself,  though  towards  the  close  of  the  period  may  be  noticed 
the  beginnings  of  modem  English  farce.  Political  and  religious 
partisanship,  generally  in  accordance  with  the  dominant  reaction 
against  Puritanism,  were  allowed  to  find  expression  in  the 
directest  and  coarsest  forms  upon  the  stage,  and  to  hasten  the 
necessity  for  a  more  systematic  control  than  even  .the  times 
before  the  Revolution  had  found  requisite.  At  the  same  time  the 
unblushing  indecency  which  the  Restoration  had  spread  through 
court  and  capital  had  established  its  dominion  over  the  comic 
stage,  corrupting  the  manners,  and  with  them  the  morals,  of 
its  dramatists,  and  forbidding  them,  at  the  risk  of  seeming 
dull,  to  be  anything  but  imprx>per.  Much  of  this  found  its  way 
even  into  the  epilogues,  which,  together  with  the  prologues, 
proved  so  important  an  adjunct  of  the  Restoration  drama. 
These  influences  determine  the  general  character  of  what  is 
with  a  more  than  chronological  meaning  termed  the  comedy  of 
the  Restoration.  In  construction,  the  national  love  of  fulness 
and  solidity  of  dramatic  treatment  induced  its  authors  to  alter 
what  they  borrowed  from  foreign  sources,  adding  to  complicated 
Spanish  plots  characters  of  native  English  directness,  and 
supplementing  single  French  plots  by  the  addition  of  others.' 
At  the  same  time,  the  higher  efforts  of  French  comedy  of  char- 
acter, as  well  as  the  refinement  of  expression  in  the  list  of  their 
models,  notably  in  Moliire,  were  alike  seasoned  to  suit  the 
coarser  appetites  and  grosser  palates  of  English  patrons.  The 
English  comic  writers  often  succeeded  in  strengthening  the 
borrowed  texture  of  their  plays,  but  they  never  added  comic 

'  Tht  ifoiiminf  Bride. 

'  rkt  Fair  Penitent;  Jane  Shore. 

'  A  notable  influence  was  exercised  upon  English  comedy  as  well 
as  upon  other  brandies  of  literature  by  C.  de  Salnt-EvTcmond,  a 


critical  works  included  Remarks  on  Enifith  Comedy  (1677),  and  one 
of  hii  own  comedie*,  the  celebrated  Sir  PoliHtk  WoMie,  profeaaed 
to  be  eompoeed  "  d<s  iiimt)r«  ontM—." 


humour  without  at  the  same  time  adding  couseaess  of  their  own. 
Such  were  the  productions  of  Sir  Ge6rge  Etheredge,  Sir  Cbadcs 
Scdiey,  and  the  "  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease  ";  nor 
was  there  any  signal  difference  between  their  productions  and 
those  o(  a  playwright-actor  such  as  J.  Lacy  (d.  t68i),  and  a 
professional  dramatist  of  undoubted  ability  such  as  J.  Crowoe. 
Such,  though  often  displaying  the  brilliancy  of  a  genius  wMcfa 
even  where  it  sank  could  never  wholly  abandon  its  prerogative, 
were,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  comedies  of  Dryden  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  towest  literary  deeps  of  the  Restoration 
drama  were  sounded  by  T.  D'Urfey,  while  of  its  moral  degrada* 
tion  the  "  divine  Astraea,"  the  "  unspeakable  "  Mrs  Aphra  Behn, 
has  an  indefeasible  title  to  be  considered  the  most  faithful 
representative.  T.  Shadwell,  fated,  like  the  tragic  poet  Elkanah 
Settle,  to  be  ddefly  remembered  as  a  victim  of  Dryden's  satire, 
deserves  more  honourable  mention.  Like  J.  Wilson,  whose  plays 
seem  to  class  him  with  the  pre-Restoration  dramatists,  Shadwell 
had  cau^t  something  not  only  of  the  art,  but  also  of  the  spirit, 
of  Ben  Jonaon;  but  in  most  of  his  works  he  was,  like  the  rest 
of  his  earlier  contemporaries,  and  like  the  brilliant  group  which 
succeeded  them,  content  to  take  his  moral  tone  from  the  reckleas 
society  for  which,  or  in  deference  to  the  tastes  of  which,  he  wrote.* 
The  absence  of  a  moral  sense,  which,  together  with  a  grossnesa 
of  expression  often  defying  exaggeration,  characterizes  English 
comic  dramatists  from  the  days  of  Dryden  to  those  of  Congreve, 
is  the  main  cause  of  their  failure  to  satisfy  the  demands  which 
are  legitimately  to  be  made  upon  their  art.  They  essayed  to 
draw  character  as  wdl  as  to  paint  manners,  but  they  rardy 
proved  equal  to  the  former  and  higher  task;  and,  while  choosing 
the  means  which  most  readily  commended  their  plays  to  the 
favour  of  their  immediate  public,  they  achieved  but  little  aa 
interpreters  of  those  essential  distinctions  which  their  art  it 
capableof  illustrating.'  Within  these  limits,  though  occasionally 
passing  beyond  them,  and  always  with  the  same  deference  to  the 
immoral  tone  which  seemed  to  have  become  an  indispensable 
adjunct  of  the  comic  style,  even  the  greatest  comic  authors  of 
this  age  moved.  W.  Wycherlcy  was  a  comic  dramatist  of  real 
power,  who  drew  his  characteis  with  vigour  and  distinctness, 
and  constructed  bis  plots  and  chose  his  language  with  natural 
ease.  He  lacks  gaiety  of  spirit,  and  his  wit  is  of  a  cynical  tuiiL 
But,  while  he  ruthlessly  uncloaks  the  vices  of  his  age,  his  own 
moral  tone  is  affected  by  their  influence  in  as  marked  a  degree 
as  that  of  the  most  light-hearted  of  his  contemporaries.'  Thr 
most  brilliant  of  these  was  indisputably  W.  Congreve,  who  is  not 
only  one  of  the  very  wittiest  of  English  writers,  but  equally  exceli 
in  the  graceful  ease  of  his  dialogue,  and  draws  his  characters 
and  constructs  his  plots  with  the  same  masteriy  skill.  His  chief 
fault  as  a  dramatist  is  one  of  excess — the  brilliancy  of  the 
dialogue,  whoever  be  the  speaker,  overpowers  the  distinction 
between  the  "  humours  "  of  his  personages.  Though  he  is  leaa 
brutal  in  expression  than  "  manly  "  Wycherley,  and  less  coarae 
than  the  lively  Sir  J.  Vanbrugh,  licentiousness  in  him  as  in 
them  corrupts  the  spirit  of  his  comic  art;  but  of  his  best  though 
not  most  successful  play'  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  issue  of  the 
main  plot  is  on  the  side  of  virtue.  G.  Farquhar,  whose  morality 
is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  other  members  of  this  group,  is  inferior 
to  them  in  brilliancy;  but  as  pictures  of  manners  in  a  wider 
sphere  of  life  than  that  which  contemporary  comedy  usually 
diose  to  illustrate,  two  of  his  plays  d^rve  to  be  noticed,  in 
which  we  already  seem  to  be  entering  the  atmosphere  of  the 
1 8th-century  novel.'  His  influence  upon  Lessing  is  a  remarkable 
fact  in  the  international  histoiy  of  dramatic  literature. 

The  improvement  which  now  begins  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
moral  tone  and  spirit  of  English  comedy  is  partly  due  to  the 
reaction  against  the  reaction  of  the  Restoration,  partly  to  the 
punishment  which  the  excesses  of  the  comic  stage  had  brought 

•  Epsom  WeOs;  The  Sguire  of  Alsatia;  The  VotvOeers. 

'  A  dramatic  curiosity  of  a  rare  kind  would  be  The  Female  JU-. 
iettion  (1683),  which  has  been,  on  evidence  rather  striking  at  lint 
right,  attributed  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  It  is  m<BT  likely  to  have 
been  by  his  son. 

•  The  C^mtryW^e;  The  Plain-Dealer.  '  nkAwWeOnbr. 

•  Tie  Recruitimt  Officer;  The  Beaax'  Siratatem. 
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■pon  it  in  the  invective  of  Jefemy  Collier*  (1698),  of  *U  the 
assaults  the  theatre  in  England  has  had  to  undeqto  the  best- 
founded,  and  that  which  produced  the  most  perceptible 
Stao-  results.  The  comic  poets,  who  had  always  been  more  or 
less  conscious  of  their  sins,  and  had  at  all  events  not 
defended  them  by  the  ingenious  sophistries  which 
it  has  pleased  Uter  literary  critidsm  to  suggest  on  their  behalf, 
BOW  began  with  uneasy  merriment  to  allude  in  their  prologues 
to  the  reformation  which  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  town. 
Writeis  like  Mrs  Centlivre  became  amdous  to  reclaim  their 
oSendets  with  much  emphasis  in  the  6fth  act;  and  CoUcy  Cibber 
—whose  Apclocyfor  kis  Life  furnishes  a  useful  view  of  this  and 
the  subsequent  period  of  the  history  of  the  stage;  with  which 
be  was  connected  as  author,  manager  and  actor  (excelling  in 
this  capacity  as  representative  of  those  fools  with  which  he 
peopled  the  comic  stage)* — may  be  credited  with  having  first 
deliberately  made  the  pathetic  treatment  of  a  moral  se)>timent 
the  basis  of  the  action  of  a  comic  drama.  But  he  cannot  be  said 
to  have  consistently  pursued  the  vein  which  in  his  Cortlat 
Htabatid  (1704)  he  hwl  essayed.  His  Non-Jttrcr  is  a  political 
adaptation  of  Tartufft;  and  his  almost  equally  celebrated 
Pratokcd  Husband  only  supplied  a  happy  ending  to  Vanbmgh's 
onfiniibed  play.  Sir  R.  Steele,  in  accordance  with  his  general 
tendencies  as  a  writer,  pursued  a  still  more  definite  moral  purpose 
in  his  comedies;  but  his  genius  perhaps  lacked  the  sustained 
vigour  necessary  for  a  dramatist,  and  his  humour  naturally 
sought  the  aid  of  pathos.  From  partial'  he  passed  to  more 
complete*  experiment;  and  thus  these  two  writers,  who  trans- 
planted to  the  comic  stage  a  tendency  towards  the  treatment 
of  domestic  themes  noticeable  in  such  writers  of  Restoration 
tragedy  as  Southeme  and  Rowe,  became  the  founders  of  saiti- 
meiUai  comedy,  a  species  which  exercised  a  most  depressing 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  English  drama,  and  helped  to 
hasten  the  decline  of  its  comic  branch.  With  Colo  English 
tragedy  committed  suicide,  though  its  pale  ghost  survived; 
with  The  Cotucioui  Lners  English  comedy  sank  for  long  into 
the  tearful  embraces  of  artificiality  and  weakness. 

During  the  18th  century  the  productions  of  dramatic  Utenture- 
were  still  as  a  rule  legitimately  designed  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  stage,  from  which  its  higher  efforts  afterwards 
'*  to  so  Urge  an  extent  became  dissociated.  The  goodwill 
of  most  sections  of  the  public  continued  to  be  steadily 
accorded  to  a  theatre  which  had  ceased  to  defy  the 
accepted  laws  and  traditions  of  morality;  and  the 
opposition  still  aroused  by  it  was  confined  to  a  small 
minority  of  thinkers,  though  these  included  some  .who  were 
far  from  being  puritans.  John  Dennis  was  not  thought  to  have 
the  wont  of  the  controversy,  when  he  defended  the  stage  against 
the  attack  of  an  opponent  far  above  him  in  stature — the  great 
Dyitic  William  Law' — and  to  John  Wesley  himself  it  seemed 
that  "  a  great  deal  more  might  be  said  in  defence  of  seeing  a 
serious  tragedy  "  than  of  taking  part  in  the  amusements  of 
bear4>aiting  and  cock-fighting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demands 
of  the  stage  and  those  of  its  patrons  and  of  the  public  of  the 
"Augustan"  age,  and  of  that  which  succeeded  it,  were,  in 
(eneral,  fast  bound  by  the  trammels  of  a  taste  with  which  a 
fevival  of  the  poetic  drama  long  remained  irreconcilable.  There 
it  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  art  of  acting  progressed 
in  the  same  direction  of  artificiality,  and  became  stereotyped 
in  forms  corresponding  to  the  "  chant "  which  represented 
tragic  declamation  in  a  series  of  actors  ending  with  Quin  and 
MacUin.  In  the  latter  must  be  recognized  features  of  a  pre- 
cursor, but  it  was  reserved  to  the  genius  of  Gatrick,  whose 
theatrical  career  extended  from  1741  to  1776^  to  open 
a  new  en  in  his  art.  His  unparalleled  success  was  due 
in  the  first  instance  to  his  incomparable  natural  gifts;  yet 
these  were  indisputably  enhanced  by  a  careful  and  continued 
■  A  Short  Vita  of  the  Immoratily  and  Profanentss  of  Iht  Entfith 
State.  'Sir  Novelty  Fashion  (Lord  Foppington),  &c 

•  The  Mot  loner:  The  Tender  Husband. 

*  The  Conscious  Lovers. 
'The  A  hsoluU  Vnlavfulness  of  SUsif  Bnttrl^nrntiUs  foUj  Dtmom- 

■  '   The  State  defended;  (re.  dltSi. 
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literary  training,  and  ennobled  by  a  purpose  which  prompted 
him  to  essay  the  noblest,  as  he  was  capable  of  performing 
the  most  various,  range  of  English  theatrical  characters.  By 
devoting  himself  as  actor  and  manager  with  special  zeal  to  the 
production  of  Shakespeare,  Garrick  permanently  popuUrized 
on  the  national  stage  the  greatest  creations  of  Englisk  drama, 
and  indirectly  helped  to  seal  the  doom  of  what  survived  of  the 
tendency  to  maintain  in  the  most  ambitious  walks  of  dramatic 
literature  the  nerveless  traditions  of  the  pseudo<lassical  school. 
A  generation  of  celebrated  acton  and  actresses,  many  of  whom 
live  for  us  in  the  drastic  epigrams  of  Churchill's  Rosciad  (1761), 
were  his  helpmates  or  his  rivals;  but  their  fame  has  paled, 
while  his  is  destined  to  endure  as  that  ci  one  of  the  typical 
mastera  of  his.art. 

The  contrast  between  the  tragedy  of  the  18th  century  and 
those  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  one  or  two  other  Elizabethans 
which  already  before  Gatrick  were  known  to  the  _^,^^ 
English  stage,  was  weakened  by  the  mutilated  form  JJJZ|J_ 
in  which  the  old  masterpieces  generally,  if  not  always, 
made  their  appearance  there.  Even  so,  however,  there  are 
perhaps  few  instances  in  theatrical  history  in  which  so  unequal 
a  competition  was  so  long  sustained.  In  the  hands  of  the 
tragic  poets  of  the  age  of  Pope,  as  well  as  that  of  Johnson, 
tragedy  had  hopelessly  stiffened  into  the  forms  of  its  accepted 
French  models.  Direct  reproductions  of  these  continued,  as  in 
Ambrose  Philipa's  and  Charles  Johnson's  (1679-1748)  transla- 
tions  from  Racine,  and  Aaron  Hill's  from  Voltaire.  Among 
other  tragic  dramatists  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  may  be 
mentioned  J.  Hughes,  who,  after  assisting  Addison  in  hb  C<i<«, 
produced  at  least  one  praiseworthy  tragedy  of  his  own;* 
E.  Fenton,  a  joint  translator  of  "  Pope's  Homer  "  and  the 
author  of  one  extremely  successful  drama  on  a  theme  of  singuterly 
enduring  interest,'  and  I-  Theobald  the  fint  hero  of  the  Ihmciai, 
who,  besides  translations  of  Greek  dramas,  produced  a  few 
more  or  less  original  plays,  one  of  which  he  was  daring  enough 
to  father  upon  Shakespeare.*  A  more  distinguished  name  is 
that  of  J.  liomson,  whose  unlucky  Sophemtba  and  subsequent 
tragedies  are,  however,  barely  remembered  by  the  side  of  his 
poems  (rAe^<ax»iu,&c.).  The  Utenry  genius  of  E.  Young,  on 
the  other  hand,  pooessed  vigour  and  variety  enough  to  distin- 
guish his  tragedies  from  the  ordinary  level  of  Augustan  pUys; 
in  one  of  them  he  seems  to  challenge  comparison  in  the  treatment 
of  his  theme  with  a  very  different  rival,*  but  by  Us  main  charac- 
teristics as  a  dramatist  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  endeavour  of  G;  Lillo,  in  his  tondoie  Uerchant, 
or  Geerte  BamwtU  (1731),  to  bring  the  tragic  lessons  of  terror 
and  pity  directly  home  to  his  feUow-dtizens  exercised  an  extra- 
ordinarily widespread  as  well  as  enduring  effect  on  the  history 
ofthei8th.£entorydrama.  At  home,  they  gave  birth  to  the  new, 
or,  more  properiy  speaking,  to  the  revived,  species  of  domestic 
tragedy,  which  connects  itself  more  or  less  closely  with  a  notable 
epoch  in  the  history  of  English  prose-fiction  as  well  as  of  English 
painting.  Abroad,  this  play — whose  success  was  of  the  kind 
which  nothing  can  kiU— supplied  the  text  to  the  teachings  of 
Diderot,  as  well  as  an  example  to  his  own  dramatic  attempts: 
and  through  Diderot  the  impulse  conmiunicated  itself  to  Les^ng, 
and  long  exercised  a  great  effect  upon  the  literature  of  the 
German  stage.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Ullo's  pedestrian  muse  failed  in  the  end  to  satisiy  higher  artistic 
demands  than  those  met  in  bis  most  popular  play,  while  in 
another"  she  was  less  consciously  guilty  of  an  aberration 
towards  that "  tragedy  of  destiny,"  which,  in  the  modem  drama 
at  least,  obscues  the  ethical  character  of  all  tragic  actions. 
"  Classical "  tragedy  in  the  generation  of  Dr  Johnson  puraued 
the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  the  dictator  himsdf  treading  with 
solemn  footfall  in  the  accustomed  path,"  and  W.  Mason 
making  the  futile  attempt  to  produce  a  close  imitation  of  Greek 

•  The  Siete  of  Damascus,  '  Uariamne. 

e  The  Doulde  Falsehood  '  The  Rnenfe  (OOMo). 

u  Fatal  Curiosity. 

"  Irene  (1749);  The  PiritI  attiibated  to  Johnson,  b  by  Joseph 
Simpson. 
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models.'  The  bat-remembeted  tngedy  of  tie  century,  Home's 
Douglas  (1757),  was  the  productbn  oi  an  author  whose  famous 
kinsman,  David  Hume  (though  no  friend  of  tlie  coiAcmponiy 
English  stage),  had  advised  him  "  to  read  Shakespeare,  but  to 
get  Racine  and  Voltaire  by  heart."  The  indisputable  merits 
of  the  play  cannot  blind  ux  to  the  fact  that  Dau$fai  'a  the 
offspring  of  Uerope, 

While  thus  no  high  creative  talent  arose  to  revive  the  poetic 
genius  of  English  tragedy,  comedy,  which  had  to  contend 
against  the  same  rivals,  naturally  met  the  demands 
of  the  conflict  with  greater  buoyancy.  The  history  of 
the  most  formidable  of  those  rivals.  Music,  forms  no 
part  of  this  sketch;  but  the  points  of  contact  between  its 
progress  and  the  history  of  dramatic  literature  cannot  be  alto- 
gether left  Out  of  sight.  H.  Furcell's  endeavours  to  unite 
English  music  to  the  words  of  English  poets  were  now  •  thing 
of  the  past!  analogous  attempts  in  the  direction  of  musical 
dialogue,  which  have  been  insufficiently  noticed,  bad  likewise 
ptovnl  transitory;  and  the  iaokted  efforts  of  Addison*  and 
others  to  recover  the  opeiatic  stage  for  the  native  tongue  bad 
proved  powerless.  Italian  texts,  which  bad  first  made  their 
entrance  piecemeal,  in  the  end  asserted  themselves  in  their 
entirety;  and  the  marvellously  assimibttive  genius  of  Handd 
comirieted  the  triumphs  of  a  form  of  art  which  no  longer  had 
any  connexion  with  the  English  drama,  and  which  reached  the 
height  of  its  fashionable  popularity  about  the  time  when  Ganick 
began  to  adorn  the  national  stage.  In  one  form,  however,  the 
English  opera  was  preserved  as  a  pleasing  species  of  the  popular 
drama.  The  pastoral  drama  had  (in  t73s)  produced  an  isolated 
aftergrowth  in  Allan  Ramsay's  Cml/e  Skephtrd,  which,  with 
genuine  freshness  and  humour,  but  without  a  trace  of  budesque, 
transferred  to  the  scenery  of  the  Pentland  Hills  the  lovely  tale 
of  Florizel  and  Perdita.  The  dramatic  form  of  this  poem  is 
only  an  accident,  but  it  doubtless  suggested  an  experiment  of  a 
different  kind  to  the  most  playful  of  London  wits.  Gay's 
"  Newgate  Pastoral "  of  The  Beggar's  Opera  (1728),  in  wbk:h  the 
amusbg  text  of  a  buriesque  farce  was  interspersed  with  songs 
set  to  popular  airs,  caught  the  fancy  of  the  town  by  this  novel 
combination,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  a  series  of  agreeable 
productions,  none  of  which,  however,  not  even  its  own  continua- 
tion, Polly  (amazingly  successful  in  book  form,  after  its  produc- 
tion was  forbidden  by  the  lord  chamberlain),  have  ever  rivalled 
it  in  success  or  celebrity.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
pieces  of  I.  Bickerstafle*  and  C.  Dibdin.*  Theoper^^mEngland, 
as  elsewfaete,  thus  absorbed  what  vitality  remained  to  the 
pastoral  drama,  while  to  the  ballet  and  the  pantomime  (whose 
glorie*  in  England  began  at  Covent  Garden  in  r733,  and  to 
whose  popularity  even  Garrick  was  obliged  to  defer)  was  left  (in 
the  r8th  century  at  all  events)  the  inheritance  of  the  external 
attractions  of  the  mask  and  the  pageant. 

In  the  face  of  such  various  rivalries  it  is  not  strange  that 
comedy,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  narrow  path  whkh  Steele 
^^  and  otlKts  had  marked  out  for  her,  should  have 

2rtSi».  P«"'""«l  herself  some  vagaries  of  her  own.  Gay's 
'  example  pointed  the  way  to  a  fatally  fadle  form  of  the 
comic  art;  and  burlesque  began  to  contribute  its  influence  to 
the  decline  of  comedy.  In  an  age  when  paity-govenunent  was 
severely  straining  the  capabilities  of  its  system,  dramatk  satire 
had  not  far  to  look  for  a  source  of  effective  seasonings.  The 
audacity  of  H.  Fielding,  whose  regular  comedies  (original  or 
adapted)  have  secured  no  enduring  remembrance,  but  whose  love 
of  parody  was  afterwards  to  suggest  to  him  the  tbeme  of  the 
first  of  the  novels  which  have  made  his  name  immortal, 
J*^,_  accordingly  ventured  in  two  extravaganzaa'  (so  we 
iSu"  should  call  them  in  these  days)  upon  a  larger  axlmixture 
of  political  with  literary  and  other  satire.  A  third 
attempt*  (which  never  reached  the  stage)  furnished  the 
offended  nunister.  Sir  Robert  WaIpole,with  the  desiredoccasion  for 
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placing  a  curb  upon  the  licence  of  the  theatre,  such  as  bad  already 
been  advocated  by  a  representative  of  its  old  civic  adversaries. 
The  famous  act  of  1 737  asserted  no  new  principle,  but  converted 
into  legal  power  the  ctutomary  authority  hither  exercised  by  the 
lord  chamberlain  (to  whom  it  had  descended  from  the  master 
of  the  revels).  The  regular  censorship  which  this  act  esublished 
has  not  appreciably  affected  the  literary  progress  of  the  Engiiah 
drama,  and  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  it 
seem  to  have  addressed  themselves  to  practice  rather-than  to 
principle.  The  liberty  of  the  stage  is  a  question  differing  in  its 
conditions  from  that  of  the  liberty  of  speech  in  general,  or  even 
from  that  of  the  liberty  of  the  press;  and  occasional  lapses  of 
ofRcial  judgment  weigh  lightly  in  the  balance  against  the  obviou* 
advantages  of  a  qrstem  which  In  a  free  country  needs  only  the 
vigilance  of  public  opinion  to  prevent  its  abuse.  The  policy  of 
the  restraint  which  the  act  of  r7j7  put  upon  the  number  of 
playhouses  is  a  different,  but  has  long  become  an  obsolete, 
question.' 

Brought  back  into  its  accustomed  grooves,  English  comedy 
seemed  inclined  to  leave  to  farce  the  domain  of  healthy  ridicule, 
and  to  coalesce  with  domestic  tragedy  in  the  attempt  ^^_ 
to  make  the  stage  a  vehicle  of  homespun  didactic  ise  1 
morality.  Farce  bad  now  become  a  genuine  English  sairwcte 
qxcics,  and  has  as  such  retained  its  vitality  through  '"V^ 
ajl  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  stage;  it  was'*'  ' 
actively  cultivated  by  Ganick  as  both  actor  and  author;  and 
he  undoubtedly  bad  more  than  a  hand  in  the  very  best  faros 
of  this  age,  which  is  ascribed  to  clerical  authotship.*  S.  Foote, 
whose  comedies'  and  farces  are  distinguhhrd  both  by  wit  and 
by  variety  of  characters  (though  it  was  an  absurd  misapplicatioa 
of  a  great  name  to  call  him  the  English  Aristophanes),  introduced 
into  comic  acting  the  abuse  of  personal  mimicry,  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  which  he  higeniously  invented  a  series  of  entertain- 
ments, the  parents  of  a  long  progeny  of  imitations.  Meanwhile, 
the  domestic  drama  of  the  sentimental  kind  achieved,  thoogfa 
not  immediately,  a  success  only  inferior  to  that  of  TAs  Loiido» 
Uerekanl,  in  Tke  Gamester  of  K  Hoote,  to  which  Garrick  seema 
to  have  directly  contributed;"  and  sentimental  comedy  courted 
sympathetic  applause  in  the  works  of  A.  Murphy,  the  single 
comedyofW.  Whitehead, "and  the  earliest  of  H.  Kelly."  It 
cannot  be  said  that  this  species  was  extinguished,  as  it  is  some- 
times assumed  to  have  been,  by  O.  GoUsmitb;  but  be  certainly 
published  a  direct  protest  sgainst  it  between  the  production 
of  his  admirable  character-comedy  of  Tke  Coed-Nabtred  ilan, 
and  his  delightfully  brisk  and  fresh  She  Sloops  to  Conquer,  which, 
after  startling  critical  propriety  from  its  self-conoeit,  taught 
comedy  no  longer  to  fear  being  true  to  herself,  lie  moM 
successful  efforts  of  the  elder  G.  Cobnan  "  had  in  them  somethbg 
of  the  spirit  of  genutee  comedy,  besides  a  finish  which,  however 
phiywrights  may  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  is  one  of  the  qualities 
which  ensure  a  long  life  to  a  play.  And  in  the  masterpieces  of 
R.  B.  Sheridan  some  of  the  luppiest  features  of  the  comedy  of 
Congreve  were  revived,  together  with  its  too  uniform  brilliancy 
of  dialogue,  but  without  its  bidecency  of  tone.  The  vami^ 
of  the  age  is  indeed  upon  the  style,  and  the  hollowness  of  its 
morality  in  much  of  the  sentiment  (even  where  that  sentiment  is 
meant  for  the  audience)  of  The  Rttab  and  The  School  for  Scamdat; 
but  in  tact  of  construction,  in  distinctness  of  characters,  and  in 
pungency  of  social  satire,  they  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  gferiei 

'  The  Ent  dramatic  perfcrmanee  ticenaed  by  the  lord  chamberlain 
after  the  passing  o(  the  act  was  appropriately  entitled  The  ntitp 
Plays,  and  consisted- o(  three  comedies  named  respectively  r*» 
Prodigal  R^onud,  In  Happy  Constancy  and  The  Tnaf  of  Conjugal 
Looe.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  first  decade  of  the  reign  01 
Gmrge  III.  a  severe  control  of  the  theatre  was  very  actively  enncd 
after  a  positive  as  wdl  as  a  negative  fashion— objectionable  passages 


'  BIfrida:  Cdndacms, 
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iie  purpose  of  uplioldiiig  the  existing  r^imc^ 
[.  T^wnley,  HigkLWe  Bdow  5(oi>»  (I7S9). 


tjeing  ruthlesriy  •upprcssed  and  pla_ys  actually  snitten  and 

"Cthej  -  -»  -  -t--ijT-_  .1-  :-     -t-: 

»The~Uiiur',TaSerfhe~AiMor,^  _-_.._,„ 

"•This  celebrated  pUy  was  at  fint  pcraisteatly  BttfibiiKd  to 
Miss  Elisabeth  Carter. 
"The  School  for  Loeers.  f  False  DeUtaey. 

u  The  Jealous  Wife;  The  Oandestau  Uarrtais. 
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of  Eo^bb  coiMdy.  SanetUng  in  ShtriiUn't  (tyte,  but  quite 
without  hi*  brilliancy,  ii  the  moit  ncccMful  play*  of  the  us* 
ioctunate  Gcnenl  Buisoyne.  R.  Cumberland,  who  loo  con' 
■doualy  endearoored  to  ezcd  both  in  aentimcntal  morality  and 
In  comic  chancteriialion,  in  which  he  was  devoid  of  depth, 
doaes  the  list  of  authoca  of  hi|^  preteuions  who  wrote  for  the 
theatre*  Uke  him.  Mn  Cowley*  ("  Anna  Matilda  "),  T.  Hol- 
doft,*  and  C.  Colman  the  younger,'  all  writer*  (k  popular 
oonedies,  as  well  as  the  piohfic  J.  O'Keefe  (1746-1833),  who 
contributed  to  nearly  every  (pedes  of  the  comic  dnma,  survived 
Into  the  19th  century.  To  an  earlier  date  belong  the  favourite 
burlesques  o{  (yKcefe's  countryman  K.  O'Hara*  (d.  1782),  good 
examples  of  a  species  the  further  history  of  which  may  be  left 
aside.  In  the  hands  of  at  least  one  later  writer,  J.  R.  Planchf , 
it  proved  capable  ol  satisfying  a  more  refined  taste  than  his 
successors  have  habitually  consulted. 

The  decline  of  dramatic  composition  of  the  higher  class, 
peiceptihie  in  the  history  of  th«  EogBsh  theatre  about  "the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  was  justly  attributed 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  wearing  out  of  the  French 
stodel  that  had  been  so  kmg  wron^t  upon;  but  when 
be  saaerted  that  the  new  impulse  which  was  sought  in 
the  dramatic  literature  of  Germany  was  derived  from 
some  of  its  worst,  instead  of  from  its  noblest,  productions — 
from  Kotsebue  rather  than  from  Leasing,  Schiller  and  Goethe — 
be  showed  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  a  complicated 
literary  movement  which  was  obliquely  reflected  in  the  stsge- 
plays  of  Iffland  and  his  contemporsries.  The  change  which  was 
coming  over  English  literature  was  in  truth  of  a  wider  and 
deeper  nature  than  it  was  poadble  for  even  one  of  its  chief 
representatives  to  perceive.  As  that  literature  freed  itself  from 
the  fetters  ao  long  worn  by  it  as  indiapenaable  ornaments,  and 
threw  aside  the  veil  which  had  so  long  obscured  both  the  full 
glory  of  its  past  and  the  lofty  capabilities  of  its  future,  it  could  not 
resort  except  tentatively  to  a  form  which  like  the  dramatic  is 
bonndby  a  hundred  bonds  to  the  life  of  the  age  itself.  Soon,the 
poems  with  which  Scott  and  Byron  ,andtheuntivalledpn»efict>ons 
with  which  Scott,  both  satisfied  and  stimulated  the  imaginative 
demands  of  the  public,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  cultivated 
dasses  from  drajnatic  literature,  which  was  unable  to  escape, 
with  the  Ught  foot  of  verse  or  prose  fiction,  into  "  the  new,  the 
romantic  land."  New  themes,  new  idess,  new  forms  occupied 
a  new  generation  of  writers  and  readers;  nor  did  the  drama 
readily  lend  itadf  as  a  vessel  into  which  to  poor  so  many  ferment- 
ing dements.  In  Byron  the  impressions  produced  upon  a  mind 
not  less  open  to  impulses  from  without  than  subjective  in  its 
way  of  recasting  them,  called  forth  a  series  of  dramatic  attempts 
beUaying  a  more  or  less  wilful  ignorance  of  the  demands  of 
dramatic  compositions;  his  beautiful  Manfred,  partly  suggested 
by  Goethe's  PauH,  and  his  powerful  Cain,  have  but  the  form  of 
plays;  his  tragedies  on  Itslian  historical  subjects  show  some 
resemblance  in  their  political  rhetoric  to  the  contemporary  works 
of  Alfieri;  his  Sardonapatiu,  antobiogtaphically  interesting, 
bib  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  stage;  hb  Wtncr  (of  which  the 
autbotship  has  been  ascribed  to  the  duchess  of  Devonshire)  b  a 
hastily  diamatixcd  sensation  DoveL  To  Coleridge  (1771-1834), 
who  gave  to  English  literature  a  splendidly  loose  translation  of 
Schiller's  Watttiulein,  the  same  poet's  Robben  (to  which  Words- 
worth's only  dramatic  attempt,  the  Bardtrm,  b  likewise  in- 
debted) had  probably  suggested  the  subject  of  hb  tragedy  of 
Orona,  aftenrards  acted  under  the  title  of  XctiMrie.  Far  superior 
to  thb  b  hb  later  drama  of  Zaftlya,  a  genuine  homage  to  ^lake- 
spcare,  out  of  the  themes  of  two  of  whose  plays  it  b  gracefully 
woven.  Scott,  who  in  his  earlier  days  had  translated  Goethe's 
CM*  *m  BerlidtinttH,  gained  no  reputation  by  hb  own  dramatic 
compositions.  W.  S.  Landor,  apart  from  those  Imatinary 
Ccmertalumt  upon  which  he  best  loved  to  expend  powen  of 
observation  and  characterization  such  as  have  been  given  to 

•  TV  Btina.  '  Tkc  Wtst  Indian;  TTie  Jem. 

•  nu  BclUt  Stnlattm;  A.  BM  Stroke  for  a  Hnsband,  ftc 
Tk*  Xoad  l»  Xuin,  to:.        '  Jtlm  BaU;  Tkt  Htir  al  Law,  Ac. 


few  playwrights,  cast  in  a  formally  dramatic  mould  studies  of 
chaiacter  of  which  the  value  b  for  from  being  confined  to  their 
wealth  in  beauties  of  detail.  Of  these  the  magnificent,  but  in 
construction  altogether  undramatic.  Count  Julian,  a  the  most 
noteworthy.  Shelley's  Tke  Ctnci,  on  the  other  hand,  b  not  only 
a  poem  of  great  beauty,  but  a  drama  of  true  power,  abnormally 
revolting  indeed  in  theme,  but  singularly  pure  and  delicate  in 
treatment.  A  humbler  niclie  in  the  temple  of  dramatic  literature 
bdongs  to  some  of  the  plays  of  C.  R.  Matutin,'  Sir  T.  N.  Talfoutd,* 
and  Dean  Milman.' 

Divorced,  except  for  passing  moments,  from  the  stage,  English 
dramatic  litenture  could  during  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
19th  century  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  connectnl  national  growth; 
though,  already  in  the  last  decades  of  the  Victorian  age,  the 
revival  of  puUic  interest  in  the  theatre  co-operated  with  a 
gradual  change  in  poetic  taste  to  awaken  the  hope  of  a  future 
living  reunion.  Among  English  poets  who  lived  in  thb  period. 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  probably  approached  neatest  to  the  objective 
Ucatment  and  the  amplitude  of  style  characteristic  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama.'*  R.  H.  Home,  long  an  almost  solitary 
survivor  of  the  romantic  school,  was  able  in  at  least  one  memorable 
dramatic  attempt  to  revive  something  of  the  early  Elizabethan 
spirit."  Of  the  dnef  poets  of  the  age,  Tennyson  only  in  hb  later 
yean  addressed  himself  to  a  form  of  composition  little  suited 
to  hb  genius,  though  the  very  fact  of  the  homage  paid  by  him  to 
the  national  forms  of  the  hbtoric  drama  and  of  romantic  comedy 
could  not  fail  to  ennoble  the  contemporary  stage."  Matthew 
Arnold's  stately  revival  of.  the  traditions  of  dassical  tragedy 
profter,  on  the  other  hand,  deliberatdy  ezduded  itself  from  any 
such  contact;"  while  Longfellow's  refined  literary  culture  and 
graceful  facility  of  form  made  ready  use  of  a  quasi-dramatic 
medieval  vesture."  William  Morris's  single  "  morality,"  too, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  contribution  to  dramatic  literature 
proper."  Of  very  different  importance  are  the  excursions  into 
dnunatic  composition  of  Robert  Browning,  whose  place  in  the 
living  inheritance  of  the  English  drama  has  in  one  instance  at 
least  been  not  unsuccessfully  vindicated  by  a  bter  age,  and 
some  of  whose  greatest  gifts  are  beyond  a  doubt  displayed  in  hb 
dramatic  work;  >•  and  the  sustained  endeavoun  of  A.  C.  Swin- 
burne, after  adding  a  flower  of  exquisite  beauty  to  the  wreath 
which  the  lovers  of  the  Attic  muse  have  laid  at  her  feet,  to  enrich 
the  national  historic  drama  by  a  trilogy  instinct  with  Uie  ardent 
doquence  of  passion."  Until  a  date  too  near  the  times  in  which 
we  live  to  admit  of  its  bdng  fixed  with  precision,  most  of  the 
English  writers  who  sought  to  preserve  a  connexion  between 
their  dramatic  productions  and  the  demands  of  the  stage 
addressed  themsdves  to  the  theatrical  rather  than  the  literary 
public — ^for  the  dbtinction,  in  those  times  at  all  events,  was  by 
no  means  without  a  difference.  The  modestly  simple  and  judid- 
ously  concentrated  efforts  of  Joanna  Baillie  deserve  a  respectful 
remembrance  in  the  records  of  literature  as  well  as  of  the  stage, 
though  the  day  has  passed  when  the  theory  which  suggested 
her  Playi  on  Uu  Passiont  could  find  acceptance  among  critics, 
or  her  exemplifications  of  it  satisfy  the  demands  of  playgoers. 
Sheridan  Knowles,  on  the  other  hand,  composed  hb  conventional 
semblances  of  genuine  tragedy  and  comedy  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  stage  effect,  and  some  of  them  can  hardly  yet  be 
said  to  have  vanished  from  the  stage.**  The  first  Lord  Lytton, 
though  hb  plays  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  Ulster  texture, 
showed  even  mote  artificiality  of  sentiment  in  thdr  conception 
and  execution;  but  the  romantic  touch  which  he  imparted  to  at 
least  one  of  them  accounts  for  its  long-lived  popularity.  Among 
later  Victorian  pbywrights  T.  W.  Robertson  brought  back  a 
breath  of  naturalness  into  the  acted  comic  drama;  Tom  Taylor, 
rivalling  Lope  in  fertility,  made  little  pretence  to  original 
invention,  but  adapted  with  an  instinct  that  rardy  fsiled  him, 
and  matoially  hdped  to  keep  the  theatrical  diversions  of  hb 
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tge  lound  tod  pure ;  an  cndeavoar  in  which  he  had  the  co- 
operation of  Charles  Reade  and  that  of  most  of  those  who 
competed  with  them  for  the  favour  of  generations  of  playgoers 
more  easily  contented  than  their  successors.  Theoncdeptorable 
aspect  of  this  age  of  the  English  drama  was  to  be  found  neither 
in  the  sphere  of  tragedy  nor  in  that  of  comedy — nor  even  in  that 
of  farce.  It  was  presented  in  the  low  depths  of  contemporary 
burlesque,  which  ted  degenerated  from  the  graceful  extravaganza 
bf  J.  R.  Planchi  into  intless  and  tasteless  emptiness. 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  at  this  point  that  something  like 
real  originality— discovering  a  new  sub-species  of  its  own- 
first  began,  with  the  aid  of  a  uster-art,  to  renovate  the  English 
popular  comic  stage.  At  the  beginning  of  the  rpth  century  the 
greatest  tragic  actress  of  the  English  theatre,  Mrs  Siddons,  had 
passed  her  prime;  and  before  its  second  decade  bad  closed,  not 
only  she  (iSti)  but  her  brother  John  KemUe  (1817),  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  grand  style  of  acting  which  later  generations 
might  conceivably  find  overpowering,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
boards.  Mis  Siddons  was  soon  followed  into  retirement  by  her 
successor  Miss  O'Neill  (tSip);  while  Kemble's  brilliant  later 
rival,  Edmund  Kean,  an  actor  the  intuitions  of  whose  genius  seem 
to  have  supplied,  so  far  as  intuition  ever  can  supply,  the  absence 
of  a  consecutive  self-culture,  remained  on  the  stage  till  his  death 
in  1833.  Young,  Macready,  and  others  handed  down  some  of 
the  traditions  of  the  older  school  of  acting  to  the  very  few  artists 
who  remained  to  suggest  its  semblance  to  a  hiter  generation. 
Even  these — among  them  S.  Phelps,  whose  special  merit  it  was 
to  present  to  a  later  age,  accustomed  to  elaborate  theatrical 
environments,  dramatic  masterpieces  as  dependent  upon  them- 
sdves  and  adequate  interpretation;  and  die  foremost  English 
actress  of  the  earlier  Victorian  age,  Helen  Faucit  (Lady  Martin) — 
were  unable  to  leave  a  school  of  acting  behind  them.  Still  less 
was  this  possible  to  Charles  Kean  the  younger,  with  whom  the 
decorative  production  of  Shakespearian  plays  really  had  its 
beginning;  or  even  to  Sir  Henry  Itving,  an  actor  of  genius,  but 
sIm  an  irrepressible  and  almost  eccentric  theatrical  personality, 
whose  great  service  to  the  English  dnma  was  his  faith  in  its 
masterpieces.  The  comic  stage  was  fortunate  in  an  ampler 
aftergrowth,  from  generation  to  generation,  of  the  successora 
of  the  old  actors  who  live  for  us  all  in  the  reminiscences  of 
Charles  Lamb;  nor  were  the  links  suddenly  snapped  which 
bound  the  humours  of  the  present  to  those  of  the  past.  In  the 
first  decade  of  the  20th  century  a  generation  still  survived  which 
could  recall,  with  many  other  similar  joys,  the  brilliant  levity 
of  Charles  Mathews  the  younger;  the  not  less  irresistible  stolidity 
of  J.  B.  Buckstone;  the  solemn  fooling  of  H.  Compton  (rSos- 
1877);  the  subtle  humours  of  J.  L.  Toole,  and  the  frolic  charm 
of  Marie  Wilton  (Lady  Bancroft),  the  most  original  comic 
actress  of  her  time.  (A.  W.  W.) 

Rttent  Bttttuh  Drama. — In  England  the  whole  mechanism 
of  theatrical  life  had  undergone  a  radical  change  in  the  middle 
decades  of  the  19th  century.  At  the  toot  of  this  change  lay  the 
immense  growth  of  population  and  the  enormously  increased 
facilities  of  communication  between  London  and  the  provinces. 
Similar  causes  came  intoopention ,  of  course,  in  France,  Germany 
and  Austria,  but  were  much  less  distinctly  felt,  because  the 
numerous  and  important  subventioned  theatres  of  these  countries 
remained  more  or  less  unaffected  by  economic  influences.  Free 
trade  in  theatricals  (subject  only  to  certain  licensing  regulations 
and  to  a  court  censorship  of  new  plays)  was  established  in 
England  by  an  act  of  1843,  which  abolished  the  long  moribund 
monopoly  of  the  "  legitimate  drama  "  claimed  by  the  "  Patent 
Theatres  "  of  Drury  I.ane  and  Covcnt  Garden.  The  drama  was 
thus  formally  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  like  any  other  article  of  commerce,  and  managers  were 
left,  unaided  and  unhampered  by  any  subvention  or  privilege, 
to  caterto  the  tastesof  a  huge  and  growing  commtmity.  Theatres 
very  soon  multiplied,  competition  grew  ever  keener,  and  the 
long  ran,  with  its  accompaniments  of  ostentatious  decoration 
and  lavish  advertisement,  became  the  one  object  of  managerial 
effort.  This  process  of  evolution  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  19th  century  and  ^TipV^  iMcU  in 
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the  3rd.  The  tyitem  which  obtains  to-day,  almost  unforeseen 
in  1895,  was  in  full  operation  h>  t87s.  The  repertory  theatre-, 
with  its  constant  changes  of  programme,  maintained  on  tb« 
continent  partly  by  subventions,  partly  by  the  mere  force  of 
artistic  tradition,  had  become  in  England  a  faint  and  far-oS 
memory.  There  was  not  a  single  theatre  in  London  at  which 
plays,  old  and  new,  were  not  selected  and  mounted  solely  with 
a  view  to  their  continuous  performance  for  as  many  nights  as 
possible,  anything  short  of  fifty  nights  constituting  an  igno- 
minious and  probably  ruinous  failure.  It  was  found,  too,  that 
those  theatres  were  most  successful  which  were  devoted  exclu* 
sively  to  expkiting  the  talent  of  an  individual  actor.  Thn* 
when  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  century  opened,  the  long  "  nm  ** 
and  the  actor-manager  were  in  firm  possession  of  the  field. 

The  outlook  was  in  many  ways  far  from  encouraging.  It 
was  not  quite  so  black,  indeed,  as  it  had  been  in  the  late  'fifties 
and  early  'sixties,  when  the  "  legitimate  "  enterprises  of  Phelps 
at  Sadler's  Wells  and  Charles  Kean  at  the  Princess's  had  failed 
to  hold  their  ground,  and  when  modem  comedy  and  drama  were 
represented  almost  exclusively  by  adaptations  from  the  French. 
There  had  been  a  slight  stirring  of  originality  in  the  series  of 
comedies  produced  by  T.  W.  Robertson  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
theatre,  where,  under  the  management  of  Bancroft  (;.>.)  a  new 
school  of  mounting  and  acting,  minutely  faithful  (in  theory  at 
any  rate)  to  everyday  reality,  had  come  into  existeiue.  But 
the  hopes  of  a  revival  of  English  comedy  seemed  to  have  died 
with  Robertson's  death.  One  of  his  followers,  |ames  Albery, 
possessed  both  imagination  and  wit,  but  bad  not  the  strength 
of  character  to  do  justice  to  his  talent,  and  sank  into  a  mere 
adapter.  In  the  plays  of  another  disciple,  H.  J.  Byron,  the 
Robettsonian  or  "  cup-and^aucer  "  school  declined  upon  sheer 
inanity.  Of  the  numerous  plays  signed  by  Tom  Taylor  sonle 
were  original  in  substance,  but  all  were  cast  in  the  inachine.made 
Frenchmould.  Wilkie  Collins,  in  dramatizing  some  of  his  novels, 
produced  somewhat  crude  anticipations  of  the  modem  "  problem 
play."  The  literary  talent  of  W.  S.  Gilbert  dispUyed  itself  in  a 
group  of  comedies  both  in  verse  and  prose;  but  Gilbert  saw  life 
from  too  peculiar  an  angle  to  lepiescnt  it  otherwise  than  fantastic- 
ally. The  Robertsonian  impulse  seemed  to  have  died  utterly 
away,  leaving  behind  it  only  five  or  six  very  insubstantial 
comedies  and  a  subdued,  unrhetorical  method  in  acting.  This 
method  the  Bancrofts  proceeded  to  apply,  during  the  'seventies, 
to  revivals  of  stage  classics,  such  as  The  School  /or  Scandati 
Uoncy  and  llatks  and  Faces,  and  to  adaptations  from  the  French 
of  Sardou. 

While  the  modem  dnma  appeared  to  have  relapsed  into  a 
comatose  condition,  poetic  and  romantic  drama  was  giving 
some  signs  of  life.  At  the  Lyceum  in  i87r  Heniy  Irving  had 
leapt  into  fame  by  means  of  his  performance  of  Mathias  in 
The  Bells,  an  adaptation  from  the  French  of  Erckmann-Chatrian. 
He  foUowed  this  up  by  an  admirably  picturesque  performance 
of  the  title-part  in  Charlts  I.  by  W.  G.  Wills.  In  the 
autumn  of  1874  the  great  success  of  Irving's  Hamlet  was  hailed 
as  the  prelude  to  a  revival  of  tragic  acting.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  the  prelude  to  a  long  series  of  remarkable  achievements 
in  romantic  drama  and  melodrama.  Irving's  lack  of  physical 
and  vocal  resources  prevented  him  from  scaling  the  heights  oi 
tragedy,  and  his  Otheno.  Macbeth,  and  Lear  could  not  be  ranked 
among  his  successes;  but  he  was  admirable  in  such  parts  as 
Richard  III.,  Shylock,  lago  and  Wolsey,  while  in  mekxiramatic 
parts,  such  as  Louis  XI.  and  the  hero  and  villain  of  The  Lyent 
Hail,  he  was  unsurpassed.  Mephistopheles  in  a  version  ol 
FttusI  (1885),  perhaps  the  greatest  popuUr  success  of  his  career, 
added  nothing  to  his  reputation  for  artistic  intelligence;  but 
on  the  other  hand  his  Becket  in  Tennyson's  play  of  that  name 
(r893)  was  one  of  his  most  masterly  efforts.  His  management 
of  the  Lyceum  (>878-t899)  did  so  much  to  raise  the  status  ot 
the  actor  and  to  restore  the  prestige  of  poetic  drama,  that  the 
knighthood  conferred  upon  him  in  1895  was  felt  to  be  no  more 
than  an  appropriate  recognition  of  his  services.  But  bit 
managerial  career  had  scarcely  any  significance  for  the  living 
English  drama.    He  seldom  experioientcd  with  a  new  play. 
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and,  of  the  few  which  he  did  produce,  only  The  Cuf  and 
Betkct  by  Lord  Tennyson  have  Uie  remotest  chance  of  being 
remcmbaed. 

To  trace  the  history  of  the  new  English  drama,  then,  we  must 
fo  back  to. the  Prince  of  Wales's  theatre.  Even  while  it  seemed 
that  French  comedy  of  the  school  of  Scribe  was  resuming  its 
baneful  predominance,  tlie  seeds  of  a  new  order  of  things  were 
slowly  germinating.  Diplomacy,  an  adaptation  of  Sardou's 
Dora,  produced  in  1878,  brought  together  on  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
stage  Mr  and  Mrs  Bancroft,  Mr  abd  Mrs  Kendal,  John  Clayton 
and  Arthur  Cecil — in  other  words,  the  future  managers  of  the 
Haymarket,  the  St  James's  and  the  Court  theatres,  which  were 
destined  to  see  the  first  real  stirrings  of  a  literary  revival.  Mr 
and  Mrs  Kendal,  who,  in  conjunction  with  John  Hare,  managed 
the  St  James's  theaUe  from  1879  to  1888,  produced  A.  W. 
rinero's  first  play  of  any  consequence,  rAeif(»iey.J^iiiner(i88i), 
and  afterwards  The  Squirt  (1883)  and  Tke  Hobby  Horse  (1887). 
The  Bancrofts,  who,  after  entirely  rebuilding  the  Haymarket 
theatre,  managed  it  from  1880  till  their  retirement  in  1885, 
produced  in  1883  Pinero's  Lords- and  Commons;  and  Messrs 
Clayton  and  Cecil  produced  at  the  Court  theatre  between  1885 
and  1887  his  three  brilliant  farces,  Tke  Uagistrale,  The  School- 
mistress and  Dandy  Dick,  which,  with  the  sentimental  comedy, 
Siixet  Lavender,  produced  at  Terry's  theatre  in  1888,  assured  his 
position  as  an  original  and  fertile  dramatic  humorist  of  no  small 
literary  power.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Pinero  was 
almost  the  only  original  playwright  represented  under  the 
Bancroft,  Hare-Kendal  and  Clayton-Cecil  managements,  which 
relied  for  the  test  upon  adaptations  and  revivals.  Adaptations 
of  French  vaudevilles  were  the  staple  productions  of  Charles 
Wyndham's  management  at  the  Criterion  from  its  beginning 
in  1876  until  1893,  when  he  first  produced  an  original  play  of  any 
importance.  When  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  went  into  manage- 
ment at  the  Haymarket  in  1887,  he  still  relied  largely  on  pbys 
of  foreign  origin.  George  Aloandcr's  first  managerial  ventures 
(Avenue  theatre,  1890)  were  two  adaptations  from  the  French. 
Until  well  on  in  the  'eighties,  indeed,  adaptation  from  the  French 
was  held  the  norma!  occupation  of  the  British  playwright,  and 
original  composition  a  mere  episode.  Robertson,  Byron,  Albery, 
Gilbert,  Tom  Taylor,  Charles  Reade,  Herman  Merivale,  G.  W. 
Godfrey,  all  produced  numerous  adaptations ;  Sydney  Grundy 
was  for  twenty  years  occupied  almost  exclusively  in  this  class 
of  work;  Pinero  himself  has  adapted  more  than  one  French  play. 
The  'eighties,  then,  may  on  the  whole  be  regarded  as  showing 
a  very  gradual  decline  in  the  predominance  of  France  on  the 
English  stage,  and  an  equally  slow  revival  of  originality,  so  far 
as  comedy  and  drama  were  concerned,  manifesting  itself  mainly 
in  the  plays  of  Pinero. 

The  reaction  against  French  influence,  however,  was  no  less 
apparent  in  the  domain  of  mdodrama  and  operetta  than  in  that 
of  comedy  and  drama.  Until  well  on  in  the  'seventies,  D'Ennery 
and  his  disciples,  adapted  and  imitated  by  Dion  Boucicault  and 
others,  ruled  the  melodramatic  stage.  The  reaction  asserted 
Itself  in  two  quarters — in  the  East  End  at  the  Grecian  theatre, 
and  in  the  West  End  at  the  Princess's.  In  The  World,  produced 
at Draiy Lane !ni88o, Paul Meritt  (d.  1895)  and  Henry  PetUtt 
(d.  1893)  brought  to  the  West  End  the  "  Grecian  "  type  of  popular 
drama ;  and  at  Drury  Lane  it  survived  in  the  elaborately 
spectacular  form  imparted  to  it  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  who 
maiuged  that  theatre  from  1879  till  his  de»th  in  1896.  The 
production  of  G.  R.  Sims's  Lithts  0*  London  at  the  Princess's  in 
1881,  under  Wilson  Barrett's  management,  also  marked  a  new 
departure.  This  style  of  melodrama  was  chiefly  cultivated  at 
the  AdelpU  theatre,  from  t88a  until  the  end  of  the  century, 
when  it  diled  out  there  as  a  regular  institution,  apparently  because 
a  host  of  luburban  theatres  drew  away  its  audiences.  Of  all 
these  R"gW«l«  melodramas,  only  one.  The  Silver  Kint,  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  (Princess's,  r882),  could  for  a  moment  compare  in 
invention  or  technical  skill  with  the  French  dramas  they  sup- 
planted. The  fact  remains,  however,  that  even  on  this  lowest 
levd  of  dramatic  art  the  current  of  the  time  set  decisively  towards 
Iwiae-inade  pictures  of  English  life,  however  crude  and  puerile. 


For  twenty-five  yean,  from  iS6s  to  1890,  the  English  stage 
was  overrun  with  French  operettas  of  the  school  of  Offenbach. 
Hastily  adapted  by  slovenly  hacks,  their  librettos  (often  witty 
in  the  original)  became  incredible  farragos  of  metrelcss  doggrel 
and  punning  ineptitude.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  now 
so  utterly  forgotten  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  how,  in  their  heyday, 
they  swarmed  on  every  hand  in  London  and  the  provinces.  The 
reaction  began  in  1873  with  the  performance  at  the  Royalty 
theatre  of  Trial  by  Jury,  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Arthur  Sullivan. 
This  was  the  prelude  to  that  brilliant  series  of  witty  and  melodious 
extravaganzas  which  began  with  The  Sorcerer  at  the  Open 
Comique  theatre  in  1877,  but  was  mainly  associated  with  the 
Savoy  theatre,  opened  by  R.  D'Oyly  Carte  (d.  1901)  in  1881. 
Little  by  little  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas  (of  which 
the  most  famous,  perhaps,  were  HMS.  Pinafore,  1878,  Patience, 
1881,  and  The  Mikado,  1883)  undermined  the  popularity  of  the 
French  opera-bouSes,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  indigenous 
"  burlesques "  which,  graceful  enough  in  the  hands  of  their 
inventor  J.  R.  Flanchi,  had  become  mere  incoherent  jumbles  of 
buffoonery,  devoid  alike  of  dramatic  ingenuity  and  of  Hteraty 
form.  When,  early  in  the  'nineties,  the  collaboration  between 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  became  intermittent,  and  the  vogue  of  the 
Savoy  somewhat  declined,  a  new  class  of  extravaganza  arose, 
under  the  designation  of  "  musical  comedy"  or  "  musical  farce." 
It  first  took  form  in  a  piece  called  In  Town,  by  Messrs  "  Adrian 
Ross  "  and  Osmond  Carr  (Prince  of  Wales's  theatre,  1893),  and 
rapidly  became  very  popular.  In  these  plays  the  scene  and 
costumes  arc  almost  always  modern  though  sometimes  exotic, 
and  the  prose  dialogue,  setting  forth  an  attenuated  and  entirely 
negligible  plot,  is  frequently  interrupted  by  musical  nimtbers. 
The  lyrics  are  often  very  clever  pieces  of  rhyming,  totally  different 
from  the  inane  doggrel  of  the  old  opera-bouffcs  and  burlesques. 
In  other  respects  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  the  literary  or 
intellectual  quality  of  "  musical  farce  "  ;  but,  being  an  entirely 
English  (or  Anglo-American)  product,  it  falls  into  line  with  the 
other  indications  we  have  noted  of  the  general  decline — one  might 
almost  say  extinction — of  French  influence  on  the  English 
stage. 

To  what  causes  are  we  to  trace  this  gradual  disuse  ot  adapta- 
tion ?  In  the  domain  of  modem  comedy  and  drama,  to  two 
causes  acting  simultaneously  :  the  decline  in  France  of  the 
method  of  Scribe,  which  produced  "  well-made,"  exportable 
plays,  more  or  less  suited  to  any  climate  and  environment  j 
and  the  riSe  in  England  of  a  generation  of  playwrights  more 
original,  thoughtful  and  able  than  their  predecessors.  It  is  not 
at  all  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  falling  off  in  the  supply  of 
exportable  plays  meant  a  decline  in  the  absolute  merit  of  French 
drama.  The  historian  of  the  future  may  very  possibly  regard 
the  movement  in  France,  no  less  than  the  movement  in  England, 
as  a  step  in  advance,  and  may  even  see  in  the  two  movements 
co-ordinate  manifestations  of  one  tendency.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  fact  is  certain  that  as  the  playwrights  of  the  Second  Empire 
gradually  died  off,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  authors  of  the 
"  new  comedy,"  plays  which  would  bear  transplantation  became 
ever  fewer  and  farther  between.  Of  recent  yean  Henri  Bernstein, 
author  of  Le  Voleur  and  Samson,  has  been  almost  the  only 
French  dramatist  whose  works  have  found  a  ready  and  steady 
market  in  England.  Attempts  to  acdinuitizo  French  poetical 
drama — Pour  la  Couronne,  Le  Ckemineau,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac— 
were  all  more  or  less  unsuccessful. 

Having  noted  the  decline  of  adaptation,  we  may  now  trace  a 
stage  farther  die  development  of  the  English  drama.  The  fint 
stage,  already  surveyed,  ends  with  the  production  of  Svxti 
Lavender  in  1888.  Up  to  this  point  its  author,  Pinero  (b.  1833), 
stood  practically  alone,  and  had  won  his  chief  successes  as  a 
humorisL  Henry  Arthur  Jones  (b.  1831)  was  known  as  little 
more  than  an  able  melodramatist,  though  in  one  play.  Saints 
and  Sinners  (1884),  he  had  made  some  attempt  at  a  serious 
study  of  provincial  life.  R.  C.  Carton  (b.  1856)  had  written,  in 
collaboration,  one  or  two  plays  of  slight  account.  Sydiiey 
Grundy  (b.  r848)  had  produced  scarcely  any  original  work. 
The  second  stage  may  be  taken  as  extending  from  rSSg  to  1803. 
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On  tlie  >4tli  of  April  1889  John  Bite  opened  the.oew  (Hrrick 
theatre  with  Tke  ProfiigaU,  by  Pineio— an  unripe  and  superficial 
piece  of  work  in  many  ways,  but  still  a  great  advance,  both  in 
ambition  and  achievement,  upon  any  original  work  the  stage 
had  seen  for  many  a  year. 

With  all  its  faults,  it  may  be  said  that  Tlu  Projiigale  notably 
enlarged  at  one  stroke  the  domain  open  to  the  English  dramatist. 
And  it  did  not  stand  alone.  The  same  year  saw  the  production 
of  two  plays  by  H.  A.  Jones,  WeaUk  and  Tkt  UiddUmak,  in 
which  a  distinct  effort  towards  a  serious  criticism  of  life  was 
observable,  and  of  two  plays  by  Sydney  Crundy,  A  Foal's 
Parodist  and  A  While  Lie,  which,  though  very  French  in  method, 
were  at  least  original  in  substance.  Jones  during  the  next  two 
years  made  a  steady  advance  with  Judak  (1890),  The  Dancing 
Cirland  Tke  Crusaders  (1691).  Finero  in  these  years  was  putting 
forth  less  than  his  whole  strength  in  Tke  Cabinet  Minister  ( 1890), 
Lady  Bountiful  And  Tke  Times  (i8qi),  aid  Tke  Amaxons  (March 
1893).  But  meanwhile  new  talents  were  coming  forward.  The 
management  of  George  Alexander,  which  opened  at  the  Avenue 
theatre  in  1890,  but  was  transierred  in  the  following  year  to  the 
St  James's,  brought  prominently  to  the  front  R.  C.  Carton, 
Haddon  Chambers  and  Oscar  Wilde.  Carton's  two  sentimental 
comedies.  Sunlight  and  Shadow  (1890)  and  Liberty  Hall  (1893), 
showed  excellent  workmanship,  but  did  not  yet  reveal  hb  true 
originality  as  a  humorist.  Haddon  Chambers's  work  (notably 
Tke  Idler,  1891)  was  as  yet  sufficiently  commonplace ;  but  in 
Lady  Windermere's  Pan  (1892)  Oscar  Wilde  showed  himself  at 
his  first  attempt  a  brilliant  and  accomplished  dramatist.  Wilde's 
subsequent  plays,  A  Woman  of  No  Important*  (1893)  and  An 
Ideal  Husband  and  Tke  Importante  of  being  Earnest  (1893), 
though  marred  by  mannerism  and  inshicerity,  did  much  to 
promote  the  movement  we  are  here  tracing. 

As  the  production  of  Tke  ProfUgale  marked  the  opening 
of  the  second  period  in  the  revival  of  English  drama,  so  the 
production  01  the  same  author's  Tkt  Stcond  Mrs  Tanqueray  is 
veiy  clearly  the  starting-point  of  the  third  period.  Before 
attempting  to  trace  its  course  we  may  do  well  to  glance  at  certain 
conditions  which  probably  influenced  it. 

In  the  first  place,  economic  conditions.  The  Bancroft- 
Robertson  movement  at  the  old  Prince  of  Wales's,  between 
1865  and  1870,  was  of  even  more  importance  from  an  economic 
than  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  By  making  their  little  theatre 
a  luxurious  place  of  resort,  and  faithfully  imitating  in  their 
productions  the  accent,  costume  and  furniture  of  upper  and 
upper-middle  class  life,  the  Bancrofts  had  initiated  a  recondila- 
tion  between  society  and  the  stage.  Throughout  the  middle 
decades  of  the  century  it  was  the  constant  complaint  of  the 
managers  that  the  worid  of  wealth  and  fashion  could  not  be 
tempted  to  the  theatre.  The  Bancroft  management  changed  all 
that.  It  was  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  that  half-guinea  stalb  were 
first  introduced;  and  these  stalls  were  always  filled.  As  other 
theatres  adopted  the  same  policy  of  upholstery,  both  on  and  oS 
the  stage,  fashion  extended  its  complaisance  to  them  as  welL  In 
yet  another  way  the  reconciliation  was  promoted — by  the  ever- 
increasing  tendency  of  young  men  and  women  of  good  birth  and 
education  to  seek  a  career  upon  the  English  stage.  The  theatre, 
in  diort,  became  at  this  period  one  of  the  favourite  amuse- 
ments of  fashionable  (though  scarcely  of  intellectual)  society  in 
London.  It  Is  often  contended  that  the  influence  of  the  sensual 
and  cynical  stall  audience  is  a  pernicious  one.  In  some  ways, 
no  doubt,  it  is  detrimental ;  but  there  is  another  side  to  the  case. 
Even  the  cynicism  of  society  marks  an  intellectual  advance  upon 
the  sheer  rusticity  which  pievailed  during  the  middle  years  of  the 
I9tb  century  and  accepted  without  a  murmur  plays  (original  and 
adapted)  which  bore  no  sort  of  relation  to  life.  In  a  celebrated 
essay  published  in  1879,  Matthew  Arnold  (whose  occasional 
diamatic  criticisms  were  very  influential  in  intellectual  circles) 
dwdt  on  the  sufficiently  obvious  fact  that  the  result  of  giving 
English  names  and  costumes  to  French  characters  was  to  make 
their  sayings  and  doings  utterly  unreal  and  "  fantastic."  During 
the  years  of  French  ascendancy,  audiences  had  quite  forgotten 
that  it  was  possible  for  the  stage  to  b«  other  than  "  fantastic  " 


in  thb  sense.  They  no  longer  thought  of  comparing  the  mimic 
worid  with  the  real  worid,  but  were  content  with  «Hbat  may  be 
called  abstract  humour  and  pathos,  often  of  the  crudest  quality. 
The  cultivation  of  external  realism,  coinciding  with,  and  ia 
part  occasioning,  the  return  of  society  to  the  playhouse,  gradually 
led  to  a  demand  for  some  approach  to  plausibiUty  in  diaracter 
and  action  as  well  as  in  costume  and  decoration.  The  stage 
ceased  to  be  entirely  "  fantastic,"  and  began  to  essay,  however 
imperfectly,  the  representation,  the  criticism  of  life.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  influence  of  society  tended  to  nanow  the 
ouiiook  of  English  dramatbts  and  to  trivialize  their  tone  of 
thought.  But  thb  was  a  passing  phase  of  development;  and 
clcvcriy  trivial  representations  of  reality  are,  after  all,  to  be 
preferred  to  brainless  concoctions  of  sheer  emptiness. 

Quite  as  important,  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  as  the 
reconciliation  of  society  to  the  stage,  was  the  reorganisation 
of  the  mechanism  of  theatrical  life  in  the  provinces  which  took 
place  between  1865  and  1873.  From  the  Restoration  to  the 
middle  of  the  t9th  century  the  system  of  "  stock  companies  " 
had  been  universal.  Every  great  town  in  the  three  Ungdoms 
had  its  establbbed  theatre  with  a  resident  company,  playing 
the  "  legitimate  "  repertory,  and  competing,  often  by  illegitimate 
means,  for  the  possession  of  new  Loudon  successes.  The  smaller 
towns,  and  even  villages,  were  grouped  into  local  "  circuits, " 
each  served  by  one  manager  with  hb  troupe  of  strollccs.  The 
"  circuits "  supplied  actois  to  the  resident  stock  companies, 
and  the  stock  companies  served  as  nunerics  to  the  patent 
theatres  in  London.  Metropolitan  "  stars  "  travelled  from  one 
country  theatre  to  another,  generally  alone,  sometimes  with 
one  or  two  subordinates  in  their  train,  and  were  "supported," 
as  the  phrase  went,  by  the  stock  company  of  each  theatre.  Under 
thb  system,  scenery,  costumes  and  appointments  were  often 
grotesqudy  inadequate,  and  performances  almost  always  rough 
and  unfinbhed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  constant  practice  in  a 
great  number  and  variety  of  characteis  afforded  valuable  training 
for  actors,  and  developed  many  remarkable  talents.  As  a  source 
of  revenue  to  authors,  the  provinces  were  practically  negligible. 
Stageright  was  unprotected  by  h«;  and  even  if  it  had  been 
protected,  it  b  doubtful  whether  authors  could  have  got  any 
considerable  fees  out  of  country  managers,  whose  precarious 
ventures  usually  left  them  a  small  enough  margin  of  profit. 

The  spread  of  railways  throughout  the  country  gradually  put 
an  end  to  thb  system.  The  "circuits"  disappeared  early  in  the 
'fifties,  the  stock  companies  survived  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  'seventic*.  As  soon  as  it  was  found  easy  to  tranqwrt 
whole  companies,  and  even  great  quantities  of  scenery,  from 
theatre  to  theatre  throu^iout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Great 
Britain,  it  became  apparent  that  the  rough  makeshifts  of  the 
stock  company  system  were  doomed.  Here  again  we  can  tiace 
to  the  old  Prince  of  Wales's  theatre  the  first  distinct  impolse 
towards  the  new  order  of  things.  Robertson's  comedies  not  only 
encouraged  but  absolutely  required  a  style  of  art,  in  mounting, 
stage-management  and  acting,  not  to  be  found  in  the  country 
theatres.  To  entrust  them  to  the  stock  companies  was  well- 
nigh  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  to  quote  Sir  Squire  Bancroft, 
"  perhaps  no  play  was  ever  better  suited  than  CasU  to  a  travelling 
company;  the  parts  being  few,  the  scenery  and  dresses  quite 
simple,  and  consequently  the  eqienscs  very  much  reduced." 
In  tg67,  then,  a  company  was  organised  and  rehearsed  in  London 
to  carry  round  the  provincial  theatres  as  exact  a  reptDductioa 
as  possible  of  the  London  performance  of  Caste  and  Robertson's 
other  comedies.  The  smoothness  of  the  representation,  the 
delicacy  of  the  interplay  among  the  characters,  were  new  to 
provincial  audiences,  and  the  success  was  remarkaUe.  About 
the  same  time  the  whole  Haymaritet  company,  under  Buckstone's 
management,  began  to  make  frequent  rounds  of  the  country 
theatres;and  other"  touring  combinations  "were  soon  organized. 
It  b  manifest  that  the  "  combination  "  system  and  the  stock 
company  system  cannot  long  coexist,  for  a  manager  cannot 
afford  to  keep  a  stock  company  idle  while  a  London  combination 
b  occupying  hb  theatre.  The  stock  companies,  therefore,  soon 
dwindled  away,  and  were  probably  quite  extinct  before  the  end 
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of  tke  'aeveatlet.  Under  the  ptcMut  syatem,  no  loener  ii  >  (day 
an  wtihlifihed  succea  in  London  tlun  it  is  reproduced  in  one, 
two  or  tliree  exact  copies  and  sent  round  tlie  provincial  theatres 
(and  the  numetoos  suburban  theatres  which  have  q>rung  up 
noce  t89S)>  Company  A  serving  fint-dass  towns.  Company  B 
the  second-daat  towns,  and  so  forth.  The  process  is'vety  like 
that  of  taking  plaster  casts  of  a  statue,  and  the  provincial 
companies  often  stand  to  their  London  originals  very  much  in 
the  relation  of  plaster  to  marble.  Even  the  London  scenery  is 
btithfully  reproduced  in  material  of  extra  strength,  to  stand  the 
«ear-«nd-tear  of  constant  removal.  The  result  is  that,  instead 
of  the  square  pegs  in  round  holes  of  the  old  stock  company 
system,  provincial  audiences  now  see  pegs  carefully  adjusted 
to  the  particular  holes  they  occupy,  and  often  incapable  of  fittmg 
any  other.  Instead  of  the  rough  performances  of  old,  they  are 
now  accustomed  to  performances  of  a  mechanical  and  soulless 
smoothness. 

In  some  ways  the  gain  in  this  req>ect  is  undeniable,  in  other 
ways  the  loss  is  great.  The  provinces  are  no  longer,  in  any 
effective  seiise,  a  nursery  of  fresh  talents  for  the  London  theatres, 
for  the  art  acquired  in  touring  combinations  is  that  of  mimicry 
ntber  than  of  acting.  Moreover  provincial  playgoers  have  lost 
iill  peisonal  interest  and  pride  in  their  local  theatres,  which  have 
no  longer  any  individuality  of  their  own,  but  serve  as  a  mere 
frame  for  the  presentation  of  a  series  of  ready-made  London 
pictures.  Christmas  pantomime  is  the  only  theatrical  product 
that  has  any  really  local  flavour  in  it,  and  even  this  is  often  only 
a  second-hand  London  production,  touched  up  with  a  few 
topical  allusions.  Again,  the  railways  which  bring  London  pro- 
ductions to  the  country  take  country  playgoers  by  the  thousand 
to  London.  The  wealthier  classes,  in  the  Lancashire,  Yorkshire 
and  Midland  towns  at  any  nte,  do  almost  all  their  theatre-going 
in  London,  or  during  the  autumn  months  when  the  leading 
London  companies  go  on  tour.  Thus  the  better  class  of  comedy 
and  drama  has  a  hard  fight  to  maintain  itself  in  the  provinces, 
and  the  companies  devoted  to  melodrama  and  musical  farce 
enjoy  an  ominous  preponderance  of  popularity. 

On  the  whole,  however — and  this  is  the  main  point  to  be 
observed  with  regard  to  the  literary  development  of  the  drama — 
the  economic  movement  of  the  five-  and  twenty  years  between 
1865  and  1890  was  enormously  to  the  advantage  of  the  dramatic 
author.  A  London  success  meant  a  long  series  of  full  houses  at 
high  prices,  on  which  he  took  a  handsome  percentage.  The 
provinces,  in  which  a  popular  playwright  would  often  have 
three  or  four  plays  going  the  rounds  simultaneously,  became  a 
steady  source  of  income.  And,  finally,  it  was  found  possible, 
even  before  international  copyright  came  into  force,  to  protect 
stageright  in  the  United  States,  so  that  about  the  beginning  of 
the 'eighties  large  receipts  began  to  pour  in  from  America.  Thus 
successful  dramatists,  instead  of  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  like 
their  predecessors  of  the  previous  generation,  found  themselves 
in  comfortable  and  even  opulent  circumstances.  They  had 
leisure  for  reading,  thought  and  careful  composition,  and  they 
could  afford  to  gratify  their  ambition  with  an  occasional  artistic 
eiqperiment.  Failure  might  mean  a  momentary  loss  of  prestige, 
but  it  would  not  spell  ruin.  A  distinctly  progressive  spirit,  then, 
began  to  animate  the  leading  English  dramatists — a  spirit  which 
found  intelligent  sympathy  in  such  manageis  as  John  Hare, 
George  Alexander,  Bccrbohm  Tree  and  Charles  Wyndbam. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  though  the  la«9  of  literary 
property,  internal  and  international,  remained  far  from  perfect, 
it  was  found  possible  to  print  and  publish  plays  without  incurring 
loss  of  stageright  either  at  home  or  in  America.  The  playwrights 
of  the  present  generation  have  accoidingly  a  motive  for  giving 
literary  form  and  polish  to  their  work  which  was  quite  inoperative 
with  their  predecessors,  whose  productions  were  either  kept 
jealously  in  manuscript  or  printed  only  in  miserable  and  totally 
unreadable  stage  editions.  It  is  no  small  stimulus  to  ambition 
to  know  that  even  if  a  play  prove  to  be  in  advance  of  the  standards 
of  taste  or  thought  among  the  public  to  which  it  is  originally 
presented,  it  wiU  not  perish  utteriy,  but  will,  if  it  have  any 
isberent  vitality,  continue  to  live  as  literature. 


Having  now  summed  tip  the  economic  conditions  which  made 
for  progress,  let  us  glance  at  certain  intellectual  influences  which 
tended  in  the  same  direction.  The  establishment 
of  the  Thiitre  Libre  in  Paris,  towards  the  dose  of  1887,  ^||^^|^ 
unquestionably  marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  4him, 
restless  experiment  throughout  the  theatrical  world  of 
Europe.  A.  Antoine  and  his  supporters  were  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  artificial  methods  of  Scribe  and  the  Second  Empire 
playwrights.  Their  effort  was  to  transfer  to  the  stage  the 
realism,  the  so-called  "  naturalism,"  which  had  been  dominant 
in  French  fictioo  since  1870  or  earlier ;  and  this  naturalism 
was  doubtless,  in  its  turn,  the  outcome  of  the  sdentific  movement 
of  the  century.  New  methods  (or  ideals)  of  observation,  and  new 
views  as  to  the  history  and  destiny  of  the  race,  could  not  fail  to 
produce  a  profound  effect  upon  art ;  and  though  the  modern 
theatre  is  a  cumbrous  ccotrivance,  slow  to  adjust  its  orientation 
to  the  winds  of  the  spirit,  even  it  st  last  began  to  revolve,  like  a 
rusty  windmill,  so  as  to  fill  its  sails  in  the  main  current  of  the 
intellectual  atmosphere.  Within  three  or  four  yean  of  its 
inception,  Antoine's  eiqxriment  had  been  imitated  in  Germany, 
Enj^nd  and  America.  The  "  Freie  Btthne  "  of  Berlin  came 
into  existence  in  1889,  the  Independent  Theatre  of  London  in 
i89r.  Similar  enterprises  were  set  on  foot  in  Munich  and  other 
dties.  In  America  several  less  formal  experiments  of  a  like 
nature  were  attempted,  chiefly  in  Boston  and  New  York.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  Paris  itself  the  Thi&tre  Libre  did 
not  stand  alone.  Many  other  Mitres  A  cM  sprang  up,  under 
such  titles  as  "Thiitre  d'Art,"  "Th64tre  Modeme,"  "Thtltre 
de  I'Avenir  Dramatique."  The  most  important  and  least 
ephemeral  was  the  "  Thf&tre  de  I'CEuvre,"  founded  in  189]  by 
Alex.  Lugni-PoC,  which  represented  mainly,  though  not  ex> 
dusively,  the  symbolist  reaction  against  naturalism. 

The  impulse  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Th£ltie 
Libre  was,  in  the  first  instance,  entirely  French.  If  any  foreign 
influence  hdped  to  shape  its  course,  it  was  that  of  the  great 
Russian  novelists.  Tobtoi's  PttissaHce  da  UMrtt  was  the  only 
"  exotic "  play  announced  m  Antoine's  opening  manifesto. 
But  the  whole  movement  was  soon  to  recdve  a  potent  stimulus 
from  the  Norwegian  poet  Henrik  Ibsen. 

Ibsen's  early  romantic  plays  had  been  known  in  Germany 
since  1875.  In  1878  PiUars  aj  Society  and  in  1880  A  Doll's 
House  achieved  wide  popularity,  and  held  the  German  stage 
side  by  side  with  A  Bankruptcy,  by  BjSmstjeme  Bjfimson. 
But  these  plays  had  Uttle  influence  on  the  German  drama. 
Thdr  methods  were,  indeed,  not  essentially  different  froA  those 
of  the  French  schod  of  the  Second  Empire,  which  were  then 
dominant  in  Germany  as  wdl  as  everywhere  else.  It  was  Ghosts 
(acted  in  Augsburg  and  Meiuingen  1 886,  in  Berlin  1 887)  that  gave 
the  impulse  which,  coalesdng  with  the  kindred  impulse  from 
the  French  Thittre  Libre,  was  destined  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  to  create  a  new  dramatic  literature  in  Germany.  During 
the  middle  decades  of  the  century  Germany  had  produced  some 
dramatists  of  solid  and  even  remarkable  talent,  such  as  Friedrich 
Hebbel,  Heinrich  Laube,  Karl  Gutzkow  and  Gustav  Freytag. 
Even  the  generation  which  held  the  stage  after  1870,  and  in- 
cluded Paul  Heyse,  Paul  Lindau  and  Adolf  Wilbrandt,  with 
numerous  writers  of  light  comedy  and  farce,  such  as  E.  Wichert, 
O  Blumenthal,  G.  von  Moser,  A.  L'Arronge  and  F.  von  SchSn- 
than,  had  produced  a  good  many  worics  of  some  merit.  But,  in 
the  mam,  French  artificiality  and  frivolity  predominated  00 
the  German  stage.  In  point  of  native  talent  and  orijiinality, 
the  Austrian  popular  playwright  Ludwig  Anzengruber  was  well 
ahead  of  his  North  German  contemporaries.  It  was  in  1889, 
with  the  esUblishment  of  the  Berlin  Frde  Bahne,  that  the 
reaction  definitely  set  in.  In  Berlin,  as  afterwards  in  London, 
Ghosts  was  the  first  play  produced  on  the  outpost  stage,  but  it 
was  followed  in  Berlin  by  a  very  rapid  devdopment  of  native 
talent.  Less  than  a  month  after  the  performance  of  Ibsen's 
play,  Gcrhart  Hauptmann  came  to  the  front  with  Vor  Son- 
nttiaajtant,  an  immature  piece  of  almost  unrelieved  Zolaism, 
which  he  soon  followed  up,  however,  wi{h  much  more  important 
*erks.    In  Das  PrUdtasjtst  (1890)  and  Einsame  Menschm 
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(1891)  he  tmuferred  his  aOegiuioe  fnm  Zola  to  n»en.  His 
tnie  crigiiuility  fint  manifested  itself  in  Dit  Wcier  (1892); 
and  subsequently  be  produced  plays  in  several  different  styles, 
alt  bearing  the  stanipof  a  potent  individuality.  His  most  popular 
productions  have  been  the  dramatic  poems  HanneU  and  Dit 
tenunkene  Ghcke,  the  low-life  comedy  Der  Biberpelz,  and  the 
low-life  tragedy  Fuhrmann  Hensckd.  Other  lemarkable  play- 
wrights beloni^ng  to  the  Freie  Bdhne  group  are  Max  Halbe 
(b.  1865),  author  of  Jugend  and  IfutUr  Erde,  and  Otto  Erich 
Hartleben  (b.  1864),  author  of  Hmtna  Jagtrt  and  lU>stnnumla%. 
These  young  men,  however,  so  quickly  gained  the  ear  of  the 
general  public,  that  the  need  for  a  ^>ecial  "  free  stage  "  was  no 
bnger  felt,  and  the  Freie  BUhne,  having  done  its  work,  ceased 
to  exist.  Unlike  the  French  Thtttre  Libre  and  the  English 
Independent  theatre,  it  had  been  supported  from  the  outset  by 
the  most  influential  critics,  and  had  won  the  day  almost  without 
a  battle.  The  productions  of  the  new  school  soon  made  their 
way  even  into  some  of  the  subventioned  theatres;  but  it  was  the 
unsubventioned  Deutsches  Theaterof  Berlin  that  most  vigorously 
continued  the  tradition  of  the  Freie  Bilhne.  One  or  two  play- 
wrights of  the  new  generation,  however,  did  not  actually  belong 
to  the  Freie  Btthne  group.  Hermann  Sudermann  produced  bis 
first  play,  Dit  Ehre,  in  r888,  and  his  most  famous  work,  Htimal, 
101892.  In  him  the  influence  of  Ibsen  is  very  clearly  perceptible; 
while  Arthur  Schnitzler  of  Vienna,  author  of  Utbtlti,  may  rather 
be  said  to  derive  his  inspiration  from  the  Parisian  "  new 
comedy."  Originality,  verging  sometimes  on  abnormality, 
distinguishes  the  work  of  Frank  Wedekind  (b.  1864),  author 
of  ErdgtisI  and  FrUhlintsmmchtn.  Hugo  von  Hofmaimsthal 
(b.  1874),  in  his  Elcktro  and  Odipua,  lehandles  classic  themes 
in  the  light  of  modem  anthropology  and  psychology. 

The  promoters  of  the  ThHtte  Libre  had  probably  never  heard 
of  Ibsen  when  they  established  that  institution,  but  three  years 
later  his  fame  had  reached  France,  and  Its  Rtvtmmls  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Thfitie  Libre  (29tb  May  1S90).  Within  the  next 
two  or  three  years  almost  all  his  modem  plays  were  acted  in 
Paris,  most  of  them  either  by  the  ThHtte  Libre  or  by  L'CEuvre. 
Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Ibsen  influence  followed  another, 
less  potent,  but  by  no  means  negligible.  The  exquisite  tragic 
symbolism  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck  began  to  find  numerous 
admirers  about  1890.  In  r89i  his  one-act  play  L'Inlnut  was 
acted;  in  1893,  PelUas  el  Uilisandt.  By  this  time,  too,  the 
reverberation  of  the  impulse  which  the  Thiitre  Libre  had  given 
to  the  Freie  BUhne  began  to  be  felt  in  France.  In  1893  Haupt- 
mann's'  Dit  Weber  was  acted  in  Paris,  and,  being  frequently 
repeated,  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 

The  English  analogue  to  the  Thfitre  Libre,  the  Independent 
theatre,  opened  its  first  season  (March  13,  1891)  with  a  perform- 
ance of  Ghosts.  This  was  not,  however,  the  first  introduction 
of  Ibsen  to  the  English  stage.  On  the  7th  of  June  t889  (su  weeks 
after  the  production  of  The  Profligate)  A  Doll's  House  was  acted 
at  the  Novelty  theatre,  and  ran  for  three  weeks,  amid  a  storm 
of  critical  controversy.  In  the  same  year  Pillars  of  Society  was 
presented  in  London.  In  1S91  and  X892  A  DoU's  House  was 
frequently  acted;  Rosmershotm  was  produced  in  1891,  and 
again  in  1893;  in  May  and  June  1891  Hedda  Gailtr  had  a  run 
of  several  weeks,  and  eariy  in  1893  The  Uasler  Builder  enjoyed  a 
similar  passing  vogue.  During  these  years,  then,  Ibsen  was  very 
much  "  in  the  air  "  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Fiance  and  Germany. 
The  Independent  theatre,  in  the  meantime,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  J.  T.  Grein,  found  but  scanty  material  to  deal  with.  It 
presented  translations  of  Zola's  TUrise  Raquim,  and  of  A  Visit, 
by  the  Danish  dramatist  Edward  Brandes;  but  it  Siought  to 
the  front  only  one  English  author  of  any  note,  in  the  person 
of  George  Bernard  Shaw,  whoae  "didactic  realistic  pby," 
Widcfuen'  Houses,  it  produced  in  December  1892. 

None  the  less  is  it  true  that  the  fehnent  of  fresh  energy,  which 
between  18S7  and  1893  had  created  a  new  dramatic  literature 
both  in  France  and  in  Germany,  was  distinctly  felt  in  England  as 
well.  England  did  not  take  at  all  kindly  to  it  The  productions 
of  Ibsen's  plays,  in  particular,  were  received  with  an  outcry  of 
reprobation.    A  great  part  of  this  damour  was  due  to  sheer 


misunderstanding;  but  some  of  It,  no  donbt,  arose  from  genuine 
and  deep-seated  distaste.  As  for  the  dramatists  of  recognized 
standing,  they  one  and  all,  both  from  policy  and  from  conviction, 
adopted  a  hostile  atUtude  towards  Ibsen,  expressing  at  most 
a  theoretical  re^Kct  overborne  by  practical  dislike.  Yet  his 
influence  permeated  the  atmo^herc.  He  had  revealed  possi- 
bilities of  technical  stagecraft  and  psychok>gicaI  delineation 
that,  once  realized,  were  not  to  be  banished  from  the  mind  of 
the  thoughtful  playwright.  They  haunted  him  in  q>ite  of 
himself.  Still  subtler  was  the  influence  exerted  over  the  critics 
and  the  more  intelligent  public  Deeply  and  genuinely  as  many 
of  them  disliked  Ibsen's  works,  they  found,  when  they  returned 
to  the  old-fashioned  play,  the  adapted  frivolity  or  the  home- 
grown sentimentaiism,  that  they  disliked  this  still  pore.  On 
every  side,  then,  there  was  an  instinctive  or  deliberate  reaching 
fonnid  towards  something  new;  and  Once  again  it  was  Finero 
who  ventured  the  decisive  step. 

On  the  27th  of  May  1893  The  Second  Mrs  Tangueray  was 
produced  at  the  St  James's  theatre.  With  The  Second  Urt 
Tanqutray  the  English  acted  drama  ceased  to  be  a  merely  insular 
product,  and  took  rank  in  the  literature  of  Europe.  Here 
was  a  play  which,  whatever  its  faults,  was  obviously  comparable 
with  the  playsof  Dui9as,of  Sudermann ,of  BjJimson,of  Echegkray. 
It  might  be  better  than  some  of  these,  plays,  worse  than  others; 
but  it  stood  on  the  same  artistic  level.  The  fact- that  such  a 
play  could  not  only  be  produced,  but  could  brilliantly  succeed, 
on  the  London  stage  gave  a  potent  stimulus  to  progress.  It 
encouraged  ambition  in  authors,  enterprise  in  managers.  What 
Htmani  was  to  the  romantic  movement  of  the  'thirties,  and 
La  Dame  aux  canUlias  to  the  realistic  movement  of  the  'fifties. 
The  Second  Mrs  Tarujueray  was  to  tlic  movement  of  the  'nineties 
towards  the  serious  stage-portraiture  of  English  social  life. 
All  the  forces  which  we  have  been  tracing — Robertsonian  realism 
of  externals,  the  leisure  for  thought  and  experiment  involved 
in  vastly  improved  financial  conditions,  the  substitutioa  in  France 
of  a  simpler,  subtler  technique  for  the  outworn  artifices  of  the 
Scribe  school,  and  the  electric  thrill  communicated  to  the  whole 
theatrical  life  of  Europe  by  contact  with  the  genius  of  Ibsen — 
all  these  slowly  converging  forces  coalesced  to  produce,  in  The 
Second  Mrs  Tanqueray,  an  epoch-marking  play. 

Pinero  followed  up  Ifrs  Tanqueray  with  a  remarkable  series 
of  plays— The  Notorious  Mrs  Ebbsmith,  The  Benefit  of  Ike  Doubt, 
The  Princess  and  the  BuUerfy,  Trdavmy  oj  the  "  Wells,"  The 
Gay  Lord  Qucx,  Iris,  Letty,  His  House  in  Order  and  The  Thunder- 
boll — all  of  which  show  marked  originality  of  conception  and 
intellectual  force.  In  January  1893  Charles  Wyndham  initiated 
a  new  policy  at.the  Criterion  theatre,  and  produced  an  original 
play.  The  Bauble-Shop,  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  It  belonged 
very  distinctly  to  the  pre-Tanqueray  order  of  things;  but  the 
same  author's  The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan,  in  the  foltewing  year, 
showed  an  almost  slartlingly  sudden  access  of  talent,  which  was 
well  maintained  in  such  later  works  as  Miehcel  and  his  Lost 
Angel  (1896),  that  admirable  comedy  The  Liars  (1897),  and 
Mrs  Dane's  Defence  (1900).  Sydney  Grundy  produced  after 
1893  by  far  his  most  important  original  works.  The  Crealetl  ef 
These  (1896)  and  The  Debt  of  Honour  (1900).  R.  C.  Carton, 
breaking  away  from  the  somewhat  laboured  sentimentaUsm  of  his 
earlier  manner,  produced  several  light  comedies  of  thoroughly 
original  humour  and  of  excellent  literary  workmanship — Lord 
and  Lady  Algy,  Wheels  within  Wheels,  Lady  Hunlworth's  Ex- 
periment, Mr^Hopktnsen  and  Mr  Prttdy  and  the  Counlett. 
Haddon  Chambers,  in  The  Tyranny  «/  Tears  (1899)  and  The 
Awakening  (1901),  produced  two  plays  of  a  merit  scarcely  fore- 
shadowed in  bis  earlier  efforts. 

What  was  of  more  importance,  a  new  generation  of  play- 
wrights came  to  the  front  Its  most  nouble  representatives 
were  J.  M.  Barrie,  who  displayed  his  inexhaustible  gift  of  humor- 
ous observation  and  invention  in  Qualily  Street  (1902),  Th* 
Admirable  Crichlon  (1903),  Little Mary(tgai),  Peter PanUvn), 
Alice  Sil-by-lke-Fire  (1903)  and  What  Etery  Woman  Knows 
(1908);  Mrs  Craigie  ("  John  Oliver  Hobbcs  "),  who  produced  is 
The  Amiossador  (189S)  a  comedy  of  fine  accomplishmcfil; 
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and  H.  V.  Esmond,  Alfred  Sutro,  Hubert  Henry  Davies,  W.  S. 
Maugluun,  Rudolf  Besicr,  Roy  Homiman  and  J.  B.  Fagan. 

Meanwhile,  the  efforts  to  relieve  ttie  drama  from  the  pressure 
df  the  long-run  system  bad  not  been  confined  to  the  Independent 
tlieatre.  Several  other  enterprises  of  a  like  nature  had  proved 
more  or  less  short-lived;  but  the  Stage  Society,  founded  in  1900, 
ms  conducted  with  more  energy  and  perseverance,  and  became 
a  real  force  in  the  dramatic  world.  After  two  seasons  devoted 
mainly  to  Bernard  Shaw,  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck  and  Hauptmann, 
it  produced  in  its  tliird  season  Tie  Umrying  of  Atm  Late,  by 
Gnnville  Barker  (b.  1S77),  who  had  developed  in  its  service  hb 
remarkable  gifts  as  a  producer  of  plays.  A  year  or  two  later, 
Barker  staged  for  another  orgamzation,  the  New  Century 
theatre,  Professor  Gilbert  Murray's  rendering  of  the  Bippolylus 
of  Euripides;  and  it  was  partly  the  success  of  this  production 
that  suggested  the  Vcdrenne-Barker  partnership  at  the  Court 
theatre,  which,  between  1904  and  rQo;,  gave  an  extraordinary  im- 
pulse to  the  intellectualliieof  the  theatre.  Adopting  the  "short- 
run  "  system,  as  a  compromise  between  the  long-run  and  the 
repertory  systems,  the  Vedrenne-Barker  management  made  the 
plays  of  Bernard  Shaw  (both  old  and  new)  for  the  first  time  really 
popular.  Of  the  plays  already  published  You  Nner  Can  Tell 
and  Uan  arid  Superman  were  the  most  successful;  of  the  new 
plays,  John  BuIVs  Other  Idamt,  Major  Barbara  and  The  Doctor's 
Dilemma.  But  though  Shaw  was  the  mainstay  of  the  enter- 
prise, it  gave  opportunities  to  several  other  writers,  the  most 
notable  being  John  Galsworthy  (b.  1867),  author  of  The  Siher 
Box  and  Strife,  St  John  Hankin  (1869-1909),  author  of  Tke 
Return  of  the  Prodital  and  The  Charily  thai  began  at  Home,  and 
Granville  Barker  himself,  whose  plays  The  Voysey  Inheritance 
and  Waste  (1907)  were  among  the  most  important  products  of 
this 'movement.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  production 
of  the  Hippotylus  was  followed  up  by  the  production  of  the 
Trojan  Women,  the  Eieclra  and  the  Uedea  of  Eoripides,  all 
translated  by  Gilbert  Murray. 

The  impulse  to  which  were  due  the  Independent  theatre,  the 
Stage  Society  and  the  Vcdrenne-Barker  management,  combined 
with  local  influences  to  bring  about  the  foundation  in  Dublin 
of  the  Irish  National  theatre.  Its  moving  spirit  was  the  poet 
W.  B.  Yeats  (b.  1863).  who  wrote  foritCo<Afe«f-»ij-ffo(rfi*<m,  The 
Hour-Class,  The  King's  Threshold  and  one  or  two  other  plays. 
Lady  Gregory,  Padraic  CoUum,  Boyle  and  other  authors  also 
contribute  to  the  repertory  of  this  admirable  little  theatre;  but 
its  most  notable  products  were  the  plays  of  J.  M.  Synge  (1871- 
1909),  whose  Riders  to  the  Sea,  Wdt  of  the  Saints  and  Playboy 
tfihe  Western  World  showed  a  fine  and  original  dramatic  faculty 
combined  with  extraordinary  beauty  of  style. 

Both  in  Manchester  and  in  Glasgow  endeavours  ha\-e  been 
made,  with  considerable  success,  to  counteract  the  evils  of  the 
touring  system,  by  the  establishment  of  resident  companies 
acting  the  better  class  of  modem  plays  on  a  "  short-run  "  plan, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Vedreniie-Barker  management.  The 
Manchester  enterprise  was  to  some  extent  subsidized  by  Miss  E. 
Homiman,  and  may  therefore  claim  to  be  the  first  endowed 
theatre  in  England.  The  need  for  endowment  on  a  much  larger 
scale  was,  however,  strongly  advocated  in  the  early  years  of  the 
soth  century  by  the  more  progressive  supporters  of  English 
drama,  and  in  1908  found  a  place  in  the  scheme  for  a  Shakespeare 
Natioiial  theatre,  which  was  then  superimposed  on  the  cariier 
proposal  for  a  memorial  commemorating  the  Shakespeare 
tercentenary,  organized  by  an  influential  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  scheme 
involved  the  raising  of  £500,000,  half  to  be  devoted  to  the 
requisite  site  and  building,  while  the  remainder  would  be  in- 
vested so  as  to  furnish  an  aimual  subvention. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  English  literary  drama, 
as  opposed  to  the  acted  dmma.  Tlie  two  classes  are  not  nearly 
so  distinct  as  they  once  were;  but  plays  continue  to  be  produced 
from  time  to  time  which  are  wholly  unfitted  for  the  theatre, 
and  others  which,  though  they  may  be  experinientally  placed 
on  the  stage,  make  their  appeal  rather  to  the  reading  public. 
Tennyson  had  essayed  in  his  old  age.  an  art  wUch  is  scarcely 


to  be  mastered  after  the  energy  of  youth  has  passed.  He  con- 
tinued to  the  Ust  to  occupy  himself  more  or  less  with  drama, 
and  all  his  plays,  except  Harold,  found  their  way  to  the  stage. 
The  Cup  ind  Bectet,aawe  have  seen,  met  with  a  certain  success, 
but  The  Promise  of  if  ay  iiS8t),hneaatiyia  contemporary  drama, 
was  a  disastrous  failure,  wUIe  The  Falcon  (1879)  and  The 
Foresters  (acted  by  an  American  company  in  1893)  made  little 
impression.  LordTeimysonwascertainlynotlackingindramatic 
faculty,  but  he  worked  in  an  outworn  form  which  be  had  no 
longer  the  strength  to  renovate.  Swinbume  continued  now  and 
then  to  cast  his  creations  in  the  dramatic  mould,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  his  dramas  attained  either  the  vitality  or  the  popu- 
larity of  his  lyrical  poems.  Mary  Stuart  (1881)  brought  his 
Marian  trilogy  to  a  close.  In  .£«m°iie  he  produced  a  tragedy  in 
heroic  couplets — a  thing  probably  unattempted  since  the  age 
of  Dryden.  The  Sisters  is  a  tragedy  of  modem  date  with  a 
medieyal  drama  inserted  by  way  of  interlude.  Rosamund, 
Queen  of  the  Lombards  (1899),  perhaps  approached  more  neariy 
than  any  of  his  former  works  to  the  concentration  essential  to 
drama.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  his  copious  and 
ebullient  style  could  ever  reajly  subject  itself  to  the  trammels  ot 
dramatic  form.  Of  other  dramas  on  the  Elizabethan  model, 
the  most  notable,  perhaps,  were  the  works  of  two  Udies  who 
adopt  the  pseudonym  of  "  Michael  Field  ";  CaUirrhei  (1884), 
Brutus  Ultor  (r887),  and  many  other  dramas,  show  considerable 
power  of  imagiiution  and  expression,  but  are  burdened  by  a 
deliberate  artificiality  both  of  technique  and  style.  Alfred  Austin 
put  forth  several  volumes  in  dramatic  form,  such  as  Savonarola 
(i8?i),  Prinee  Lucifer  (1887),  England's  Darling  (1896),  Flodden 
Field  (1905).  They  are  laudable  in  intention  and  fluent  in 
utterance.  -  Notable  additions  to  the  purely  literary  drama  were 
made  by  Robert  Bridges  in  his  Prometheus  (1883),  Nero  (1885), 
The  Feast  of  Bacchus  (1889),  and  other  solid  plays  in  verse,  full 
of  science  and  skill,  but  less  charming  thiM  his  lyrical  poems. 
Sir  Lewis  Morris  made  a  dranutic  experiment  in  Gycia,  but  was 
not  encouraged  to  repeat  it. 

From  the  outset  of  his  career,  John  Davidson  (1857-1909)  was 
haunted  by  the  conviction  that  be  was  a  bora  dramatist;  but 
his  earlier  plays,  such  as  Smitk:  a  Tragedy  (r886),  Bruce:  a 
Chronicle  Play  {iiS4)md  Scaramouch  in  Naxos  (1888),  contained 
more  poetry  than  drama;  and  his  later  pieces,  such  as  Setfs 
the  Kan  (1901),  The  Theatrocrot  Ugos)  and  the  Triumph  of 
Mammon  (1907),  showed  a  species  of  turbulent  imagination, 
but  became  more  and  more  fantastic  and  impracticable. 
Stephen  Phillips  (b.  1867),  on  the  other  hand,  having  had  some 
experience  as  an  actor,  wrote  always  with  the  stage  in  view. 
In  his  first  play,  Paolo  and  Francesco  (r899;  produced  in  r902), 
he  succeeded  in  combining  great  beauty  of  diction  with  intense 
dramatic  power  and  vitality.  The  same  may  be  s^d  of  Herod 
(r90o);  but  in  Ulysses  (1902)  and  ffero  (1906)  a  great  falling- 
off  in  constructive  power  was  only  partially  redeemed  by  the 
fine  inspiration  of  individual  passages. 

The  colUIipration  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  with  William 
Ernest  Henley  produced  a  short  series  of  interesting  experiments 
in  drama,  two  of  which,  Beau  Austin  (1883)  and  Admiral  Guinea 
(1884),  had  more  than  a  merely  experimental  value.  The 
former  was  an  emotional  comedy,  treating  with  rare  distinction 
of  touch  a  difficult,  almost  an  impossible,  subject;  the  latter  was 
a  nautical  melodrama,  raised  by  force  of  imagination  and  diction 
into  the  region  of  literature.  Imcomparably  the  most  important 
of  recent  additions  to  the  literary  drama  is  Thomas  Hardy's 
vast  panorama  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  entitled  The  Dynasts 
(1904-1908).  It  is  rather  an  epic  in  dialogue  than  a  play;  but 
however  we  may  classify,  it  we  cannot  but  recognize  its  extra- 
ordinary intellectual  and  imaginative  powers. 

United  States. — American  dramatists  have  shown  on  their 
own  account  a  progressive  tendency,  quite  as  marked  as  that 
which  we  have  been  tracing  in  England.  Down  to  about  tSgo 
the  influence  of  France  had  been  even  more  predominant  in 
America  than  in  England.  The  .only  American  dramatist  of 
eminence,  Bronson  Howard  (1842-190S),  was  a  disciple,  though 
a  very  able  one,  of  the  French  school.    A  certain  stirring  of  native 
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originality  nunifuted  itidf  during  the  'dghtlea,  when  a  mies 
of  semi-unproviKd  fams,  usodated  with  the  names  of  two 
actor-managets,  Hatrigan  and  Hart,  depicted  low  lUe  in  New 
Yorit  with  real  obfervation,  though  in  a  crude  and  formless 
manner.  About  the  same  time  a  native  style  of  popular  melo- 
dnma  began  to  make  its  appearance — a  play  of  conventional  and 
negligible  plot,  which  attracted  by  reason  of  one  or  more  faith- 
fully observed  character-types,  generally  taken  from  country 
life.  The  Old  Homattad,  written  by  Denman  Thompson,  who 
himself  acted  in  it,  was  the  most  popular  play  of  this  class. 
Rude  as  it  was,  it  distinctly  foreshadowed  that  faithfulness 
to  the  external  aspects,  at  any  rate,  of  everyday  life,  in  which 
lies  the  strength  of  the  native  American  drama.  It  was  at  a 
sort  of  free  theatre  in  Boston  that  James  A.  Heme  (1840-1901) 
produced  in  1891  his  realistic  drama  of  modem  life,  UarfrH 
Pltmint,  which  did  a  great  deal  to  awaken  the  interest  of  liteiuy 
America  in  the  theatrical  movement.  Heme,  an  actor  and  a 
most  accomplished  stage-manager,  next  produced  a  dnuna  of 
rural  life  in  New  England,  Skcn  Acres  (1892),  which  made  an 
immense  popular  success.  It  was  a  play  of  the  OM  HomesUad 
type,  but  very  much  more  coherent  and  artistic  His  next 
play,  GrifilA  Dattnporl  (i8g8),  founded  on  a  novel,  was  a  drama' 
of  Ufe  in  Virginia  during  the  Civil  War,  admirable  in  its  strength 
and  quiet  sincerity;  while  in  his  last  work,  Sai  Harbour  (1900), 
Heme  returned  to  the  study  of  rustic  character,  this  time  in 
Long  Island.  Heme  showed  human  nature  in  its  more  obvious 
and  straightforward  aspects,  making  no  attempt  at  psychological 
subtlety;  but  within  his  own  limits  he  was  an  admirable  crafts- 
man. The  same  preoccupation  with  local  colour  is  manifest  in  the 
plays  of  Augustus  M.  Thomas,  a  writer  of  genuine  humour  and 
originality.  His  localism  announces  itself  in  the  very  titles  of 
bis  most  popular  plays — Alabama,  In  liiamira,  Aritona.  He 
also  made  a  striking  success  in  Tke  WUtkmf  Hour,  a  play  dealing 
with  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  and  suggestion.  Clyde  Fitch 
(i86s-i909),an  immensely  prolific  playwright  of  indubitable  abil- 
ity, after  becoming  known  by  some  experiments  in  qUasi-historic 
drama  (noUbly  Natkan  Hale,  1898;  Barbara  FrieUUt,  1899), 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  social  drama  on  the  French  model, 
in  which  his  most  notable  efforts  have  been  Tke  Climbers  (tgoo), 
Tke  TmlM  (1906),  and  Tie  Girl  with  Ike  Grm  Eyes  (1901).  In 
popular  diama,  with  elaborate  scenic  illustration,  William 
Gillette  (b.  1856),  David  Belasco  (b.  1859)  and  Charles  Klein 
(b.  1867)  have  done  notable  work.  WilUam  Vaughn  Moody 
(b.  1869)  produced  in  The  Great  Dhide  (t907)  a  play  ^  somewhat 
hi|her  artistic  pretensions;  Eugene  Walter  in  Paid  in  Fnli 
(190S)  and  Tke  Eatiest  Way  (1909)  dealt  vigorously  with  char- 
acteristic themes  of  modem  Ufe;  and  Edward  Sheldon  produced  in 
^ii/ntfMHiArea  a  slum  drama  of  very  striking  realism.  The  poetic 
side  of  drama  was  mainly  represented  by  Percy  Mackaye  (b. 
187s),  whose  Jeanne  d'Are  (1906)  and  Stfpkt  and  Pkaon  showed 
a  high  ambition  and  no  small  literary  power.  On  the  whole  it 
may  be  said  that,  though  the  financial  conditions  of  the  American 
stage  are  even  more  unfortunate  than  those  which  prevail  in 
England,  they  have  failed  to  check  a  very  strong  movement 
towartls  nationalism  in  drama.  Season  by  season,  America 
writes  more  of  her  own  plays,  good  or  bad,  and  becomes  less 
dependent  on  imported  work,  whether  Ffeoch  or  FjigKsh. 

it)  German  Drama. 
The  history  of  the  German  drama  differs  widely  from  that 
of  the  English,  though  a  close  contact  is  observable  between 
them  at  an  eariy  point,  and  again  at  relatively  recent  points,  in 
their  aimals.  The  dramatic  literature  of  Germany,  though  in  its 
beginnings  intimately  connected  with  the  great  national  move- 
ment of  the  Reformation,  soon  devoted  its  efforts  to  a  sterile 
imitation  of  foreign  models;  while  the  popular  stage,  persistently 
suiting  itself  to  a  robust  but  gross  taste,  likewise  largely  due  to 
the  influence  of  foreign  examples,  seemed  destined  to  a  hopeless 
decay.  The  literary  and  the  acted  drama  were  thus  estranged 
from  one  another  during  a  period  of  extraordinary  length; 
nor  was  it  till  the  middle  of  the  iSth  century  that,  with  the 
opening  of  a  more  hopeful  era  for  the  life  and  literature  of  the 
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nation,  the  tetmioo  of  dramatic  literature  and  the  stage  began  to 
accomplish  itself.  Before  the  end  of  the  same  century  the 
progress  of  the  German  drama  in  its  turn  began  to  influence 
that  of  other  nations,  and  by  the  widely  comprehensive  character 
of  iu  literature,  as  well  as  by  the  activity  of  its  stage,  to  invite  a 
steadily  increasing  interest. 

It  shouU  be  premised  that  in  its  beginnings  the  modem 
German  drama  might  have  seemed  likely  to  be  influenced  even 
more  largely  than  the  English  or  the  French  by  the 
copious  imitation  of  classical  models  which  marked  ^  *f"* 
the  periods  of  the  Reiuussance  and  the  Reformatioo;  absmfk 
but  here  the  impulse  of  originality  was.  wanting  to 
bring  about  a  speedy  and  gradually  a  complete  emandpatloo, 
and  imitative  reproduction  continued  in  an  all  but  endless 
series.  The  first  German  (and  indeed  the  earliest  transalpine) 
writer  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  modem  Latin  drama  of 
the  Italians  was  the  famous  Strassbutg  humanist  Jacob 
Wimpheling  (L45o--r538),  whose  comedy  of  Stylpka  (1480),  an 
attack  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  pluralist  beneficed  clergy, 
mariu  a  kind  of  epoch  in  the  history  of  German  dramatic  effort. 
It  was  succeeded  by  many  other  Latin  plays  of  various  kinds, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  J.  Kerekmcister's  Codrtu  (1485), 
satirizing  pedantic  schoobnasters;  a  series  of  historical  dramas 
in  a  motsiizing  vein,  partly  on  the  Turkish  peril,  as  well  as  of 
comedies,  by  Jacob  Locher  (i47r-isi8);  two  plays  by  the  great 
Johaim  Reuchlin,  of  which  the  so-called  Homo  went  thiougb 
more  than  thirty  editions;  and  the  Ltidus  Dianae,  with  another 
play  likewise  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.,  by  the 
celebrated Viennesesch<darConradCeltes(i4S9-i5o8).  siebastian 
Brant's  Hercules  in  Bivio  (1511)  is  lost;  but  Wilibald  Pirck< 
heimer's  Eckius  dedalatus  (i  520)  survives  as  a  dramatic  contribu- 
tion to  Luther's  controversy  with  one  of  his  most  active  opponents. 
The  Acolaslus  (1525)  of  W.  Gnaphaeus  (u/iu  Fullonius,  his 
lutive  name  was  de  Voider)  should  also  be  mentioned  in  the 
present  connexion,  as,  though  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  he  spent 
most  of  his  literary  life  in  Germany.  This  Terentian  version  of 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  waa  printed  in  an  almost  endless 
number  of  editions,  as  well  as  in  various  versions  in  modem 
tongues,  among  which  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
English,  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  J.  Palsgrave  (1540).  Macro- 
pedius  (Langhveldt)  belongs  wholly  to  the  Low  Countries.  In 
Germany  the  stream  of  these  compositions  continued  to  flow 
almost  without  abatement  througluut  the  earlier  half  of  the 
i6th  century;  but  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation  it  takes  a 
turn  to  scriptural  subjects,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  tht 
century  remains  on  the  whole  faithful  to  this  preference.'  These 
Latin  plays  may  be  called  school-dramas  in  the  most  precise 
sense;  for  they  were  both  performed  in  the  schools  and  read 
in  daas  with  commentaries  q>ecially  composed  for  them;  nor 
was  it  except  very  reluctantly  that  in  this  age  the  vernacular 
drama  was  allowed  to  intrude  into  scholastic  drdes.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  the  Jesuit  order,  which  afterwards  proved  so 
keenly  alive  to  the  influence  which  dramatic  per-  _  .  .. 
formances  exercise  over  the  youthful  mind,  only  ^h^Nek 
very  gradually  abandoned  the  principle,  formally 
sanctioned  in  their  Ratio  ttudiorum,  that  the  acting  of  plays 
(these  being  always  in  the  Latin  tongue)  should  only  rarely  be 
permitted  in  their  seminaries.  The  flourishing  period  of  the 
Jesuit,  drama  begins  with  the  spread  of  the  order  in  the  west 
and  south-west  of  the  Empire  in  the  last  decade  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  then  continues,  through  the  vidssitudes  of  goodf 
and  evil,  with  a  curious  intermixture  of  Latin  and  German 
plays,  during  the  whole  of  the  i7tb  and  the  better  paK  of  the 
iSth.  These  productions,  which  ranged  in  their  subjects  from 
biblical  and  classical  story  to  themes  of  contemporary  history 
(such  as  the  relief  of  Vienna  by  Sobiesky  and  the  peace  of  R)-s- 
wick),  seem  generally  to  bear  the  mark  of  their  authorship — that 
of  teachers  appointed  by  their  superiors  to  execute  this  among 
other  tasks  allotted  to  them;  but,  as  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
return   to  this  special  growth,  it  may  be  added  that  the 

'A  diama  entitled  Speeulmm  ttla*  kummae  is  mentioiwd  ■• 
produced  by  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  the  Tirol  in  1 584. 
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eztnordiDuy  piodoctiveiieM  ot  the  Jetoit  dnmatifU,  uid  the 
steadiness  of  seli-tepetitibn  which  is  equally  chaiacteristic  of 
them,  should  warn  us  against  underrating  iti  influence  upon  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  nation's  educational  life  during  a 
long  succession  of  generations. 

While  the  scholars  of  the  German  Renaissancie,  who  became 
lo  largely  the  agents  of  the  Reformation,  eagerly  dramatized 
scriptural  subjects  in  the  Latin,  and  sometimes  (as  in 
the  case  of  Luther's  protigt  P.  Rebhun')  in  the  native 
.  tongue,  the  same  influence  made  itself  fdt  in  another 
sphere  of  dramatic  activity.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
middle  ages,  as  has  been  seen,  dramatic  performances 
bad  in  Germany,  as  in  England,  largely  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  dvic  gilds,  and  the  composition  of  plays  was  more  especially 
cultivated  by  the  master-singers  of  Nuremberg  and  other  towns. 
It  was  thus  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  Reformation,  and  of 
the  impulse  given  by  Luther  and  others  to  the  use  of  High 
Ccnnan  as  the  popular  literary  tongue,  Hans  Sachs,  the  immortal 
shoemaker  of  Nuremberg,  seemed  destined  to  become 
the  father  of  the  popular  German  drama.  In  his 
plays,  "spiritual,"  "secuhtr,"  and  PaslniidUupuU 
■like,  the  interest  indeed  lies  in  the  dialogue  rather  than  in  the 
action,  nor  dg  they  display  any  attempt  at  development  of 
character.  In  their  subjects',  whether  derived  from  Scripture 
or  from  popular  legend  and  fiction,'  there  is  no  novelty,  and  in 
their  treatment  no  oiiginality.  But  the  healthy  vigour  and 
fresh  humour  of  this  marvellously  fertile  author,  and  his  innate 
sympathy  with  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  burgher  dass 
to  which  he  belonged,  were  elements  of  genuine  promise — a 
promise  which  the  event  was  signally  to  disappoint.  Though 
the  manner  of  Hans  Sachs  found  a  few  followers,  and  is  recogniz- 
able in  the  German  popubr  drama  even  of  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  the  literature  of  the  Reformation,  of  which  his 
works  may  claim  to  form  part,  was  soon  abaorbed  in  labours  of 
a  very  different  kind.  The  stage,  after  admitting  novelties 
introduced  from  Italy  or  (under  Jesuit  supervision)  from  Spain, 
was  subjected  to  another  and  enduring  influence.  Among  the 
foreign  acton  of  various  nations  who  flitted  through  the  in- 
numerable courts  of  tbe  empire,  or  found  a  temporary 
2J_.  home  there,  special  prominence  was  acquired,  towards 
^"^  --  the  close  of  the  i6th  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  tyth 
century,  by  the  "  Engb'sh  comedians,"  who  appeared 
at  Cassel,  Wolfenbfittel,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Cologne,  &c.  Tbiougb 
these  players  a  number  of  early  English  dramas  found  their  way 
into  Germany,  where  they  were  performed  in  more  or  less 
imperfect  versions,  and  called  forth  imitations  by  native  authors. 
Duke  Henry  Julius  of  Brunswick-LOoeburg*  (1564-1613)  and 
Jacob  Ayrer  (a  dtizen  of  Nuremberg,  where  he  died,  r6os) 
tepresent  the  endeavours  of  the  early  German  drama  to  suit  its 
■till  uncouth  forms  to  themes  suggested  by  English  examples; 
and  in  their  works,  and  in  those  of  contemporary  playwrights, 
there  reappears  no  small  part  of  what  we  may  condude  to  have 
been  the  "  English  comedians' "  rlperteire.'  (The  converse 
influence  of  German  themes  brought  home  with  them  by  the 
English  acton,  or  set  in  motion  by  thdr  strolling  ubiquity, 
cannot  have  been  equal  in  extent,  though  Shakespeare  himself 
may  have  derived  the  idea  of  one  of  his  plots'  from  such  a 
source).  But,  though  wdcome  to  both  princes  and  people,  the 
exertions  of  these  fordgn  comedians,  and  of  the  native  imitaton 
who  soon  arose  in  the  earliest  professional  companies  of  acton 
known  in  Germany,  instead  of  bringing- about  a  union  between 
the  stage  and  literature,  led  to  a  directly  opposite  result.  The 
popularity  of  these  stroDen  was  owing  partly  to  the  (very  real) 
Uood  and  other  horron  with  which  their  plays  were  deluged, 
partly  to  the  buffoonery  with  which  they  seasoned,  and  the 
various  tricks  and  feats  with  which  they  diversified,  their  per- 
'Sutanna  {Cnsaichts  SpUl)  (1536),  &c.  Sixt  Birkalso  brougrht 
out  a  play  on  the  story  of  Susanna,  which  be  had  pcevibusly  treated 
in  a  Latin  form,  in  the  vernacular  (I55>)- 
'  Sietfritd;  EuUnspietd,  Ac. 
'  Susanna;  Vinetntius  Ladistans,  &c. 
<  Makomtt :  Eiward  III. :  Hamkt;  Smut  and  Julia,  tee. 
•  TM  Timfst  (Ayrer,  Comadia  t.  i.  stktnim  SUea). 
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formances.  The  representative*  of  tbe  English  downs  had 
learnt  much  on  their  way  from  their  brethren  in  the  Netherlands, 
where  in  this  period  the  art  of  grotesque  acting  greatly  flourished. 
Nor  were  the  aids  of  other  arts  ne^ected, — to  this  day  in  Germany 
professon  of  the  "  equestrian  drama  "  are  known  by  the  popular 
appellation  of  "  English  riders."  From  these  true  descendants 
of  the  mimes,  then,  the  professional  acton  in  Germany  inherited 
a  variety  of  tricks  and  traditions;  and  soon  the  favourite 
figtires  of  the  pi^ular  comic  stage  became  conventional,  and 
were  stereotyped  by  the  use  of  masks.  Among  these-  an  ac- 
knowledged supremacy  was  acquired  by  the  native  Hans  Wurtt 
(Jack  Pudding) — of  whose  name  Luther  disavowed  the  invention, 
and  who  is  known  already  to  Hans  Sachs — the  privileged  buffoon, 
and  for  a  long  series  of  generations  the  real  lord  and  master,  of 
the  German  stage.  If  that  stage,  with  its  grossncss  and  ribaldry, 
seemed  likdy  to  become  permanently  estranged  from  s_,„u^ 
the  tastes  and  sympatliies  of  the  educated  classes,  tx«ma 
the  fault  was  by  no  means  entirdy  its  own  and  that  om  «5r* 
of  its  patron  the  populace.  The  times  were  evil  times  ' 
for  a  national  effort  of  any  kind;  and  poetic  literature 
was  in  all  its  branches  passing  into  the  hands  of  scholan  who 
were  often  pedants,  and  wh«e  language  was  a  jargoh  of  learned 
affectations.  Thus  things  continued,  till  the  awful  visitation 
of  the  Thirty  Yean'  War  cast  a  general  blight  upon  the  national 
life,  and  the  traditions  of  the  popular  theatre  were  left  to  tbe 
guardianship  of  the  marionettes  (PuppaupUU)  I 

When,  in  the  midst  of  that  far,  German  poets  once  mote 
began  to  essay  the  dramatic  form,  the  national  drama  was  left 
outside  their  range  of  vision.  M.  Opitz,  who  holds  an  j^ 
honoured  jilace  in  tbe  history  of  the  German  language  mtrmir 
and  literature,  in  this  branch  of  his  laboun  contented  *<um  o/ 
himself  with  translations  of  classical  dramas  and  of  1^1!^ 
Italian  pWorals — among  the  latter  one  of  Rinucdni's 
Daphne,  with  which  the  history  of  the  opera  in  Germany  begins. 
A.  Gryphjus,  though  as  a  comic  dramatbt  lacking  neither  vigour 
nor  variety,  and  acquainted  with  Shakespearian  *  as  well  as  Latin 
and  Italian  examples,  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  tbe  imitation 
of  Latin,  earlier  French,  and  Dutch  tragedy,  the  rhetorical 
dialogue  of  which  he  effectivdy  reproduced  in  the  Alexandrine 
metre.'  Neither  the  turgid  dramas  of  D.  C.  von  Lohenstein 
(166S-1684),  for  whose  Cleopatra  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
fint  German  tragedy  has  been  claimed,  nor  even  the  much 
healthier  comedies  of  Chr.  Weise  (1642-1 708)  were  brought  up6a 
the  stage;  while  the  religious  phtys  of  J.  KJay  (1616-1656)  are 
mere  redtations  connected  with  the  Italian  growth  of  the 
oralario.  Tbe  frigid  aHegories  commemorative  of  contemporary 
events,  with  which  the  learned  from  time  to  time  supplied  the 
theatre,  and  the  pastoral  dramas  with  which  the  idyllic  poets  of 
Nuremberg — "  the  shepherds  of  the  Pegnitz  " — after  the  dose  of 
the  war  gratified  the  peaceful  longings  of  their  fdlow-dtizens, 
were  alike  mere  scholastic  efforts.  These  indeed  continued  in 
the  univenlties  and  gymnasia  to  ke^  alive  the  love  of  both 
dramatic  composition  and  dramatic  representation,  and  to 
encourage  the  theatrical  taste  which  led  so  many  students  into 
the  professional  companies.  But  neither  these  dramatic  exercises 
nor  the  ludi  Caesarei  in  which  the  Jesuits  at  Vienna  revived 
the  pomp  and  pageantry,  and  the  mixture  of  dassical  and 
Christian  symbolism,  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  had  any  in- 
fluence  upon  the  progress  of  the  popular  diama: 

The  history  of  the  German  stage  remains  to  about  the  second 
decennium  of  the  tSth  century  one  of  the  most  melancholy, 
as  it  is  in  its  way  one  of  the  most  instructive,  chapten 
of  theatrical  history.    Ignored  by  the  world  of  lettera,    JJ^jJ^ 
the  acton  in  return  delibentely  sought  to  emancipate    ntann. 
their  art  from  all  dependence  upon  literary  material. 
Improvisation  reigned  supreme,  not  only  in  farce,where  Hant 
Wurst,  with  the  aid  of  Italian  examples,  never  ceased  to  charm 

•ff«rr  Peler  Squen*  (Pyramus  and  Tkishe);  BernbUicribrifa* 
(Pistol?).  .  .  . 

'  Hb  son.  Christian  Gryphius.  was  author  of  a  curious  dramatic 
soniniary  httrme)  of  German  history,  both  literary  and  poHtical; 
but  the  titlo  of  this  school-drama  is  far  too  long  (or  quotv'x^- 
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bis  public,  but  in  the  aeribos  dmnu  likewiae  (in  which,  however, 
be  also  played  his  part)  in  those  Haupt^  und  Staalsaclumen  (liigh- 
matter-of-state-dramas),  the  ploti  of  which  were  talun  from 
the  old  stores  of  the  English  comedians,  from  the  religious  dnuna 
and  its  sources,  and  from  the  profane  history  of  all  times.  The 
hero  of  this  period  is  "  Magister  "  J.  Velthen  (or  Veltheim), 
who  at  the  hod  of  a  company  of  players  for  a  time  entered  the 
service  of  the  Saxon  court,  and,  by  reproducing  comedies  of 
Moliit^and  other  writers,  sought  to  restrain  the  licence  which  he 
bad  himself  carried  beyond  all  earlier  precedent,  but  who  had 
tofallbackintotheoldwaysand theoldlife.  Hiscarecrezhibits 
the  climax  of  the  efforts  of  the  art  of  acting  to  stand  alone; 
after  his  death  (c.  1693)  chaos  ensues.  The  strolling  companies, 
which  now  included  actresses,  continued  to  foster  the  popular 
love  of  the  stage,  and  even  under  its  most  degraded  form  to  uphold 
its  national  character  against  the  rivalry  of  the  opera,  and  that  of 
the  Italian  commedia  deW  arlt.  From  the  latter  was  borrowed 
Harlequin,  with  whom  Hans  Wursl  was  blended,  and  who  became 
a  standing  figure  in  every  kind  of  popular  play.'  He  established 
his  sway  more  especially  at  Vienna,  where  from  about  1711  the 
first  permanent  German  theatre  was  maintained.  But  for  the 
actors  in  general  there  was  little  permanence,  and  amidst  miseries 
of  all  sorts,  and  under  the  growing  ban  of  clerical  intolerance, 
the  popular  stage  seemed  destined  to  hopeless  decay.  A  certain 
vitality  of  growth  seems,  under  clerical  guidance,  to  have 
characterized  the  plays  of  the  people  in  Bavaria  and  parts  of 
Austria. 

The  first  endeavours  to  reform  what  bad  thus  apparently 
passed  beyond  all  reach  of  recovery  were  neither  wholly  nor 
generally  successful;  but  this  does  not  diminish  the 
honour  due  to  two  names  which  should  never  be 
mentioned  without  respect  in  connexion  with  the 
••"*•  history  of  the  drama.  Friederike  Karoline  Neuber's 
f***^  (1697-1 760)  biography  is  the  story  of  along-continued 
effort  which,  notwithstanding  errors  and  weaknesses, 
and  though,  so  far  as  her  personal  fortunes  were  concerned, 
it  ended  in  failure,  may  almost  be  described  as  heroic.  As  direct- 
ress of  a  company  of  actors  which  from  r  72  7  had  its  headquarters 
at  Leipzig  (hence  the  new  school  of  acting  is  called  the  Leipzig 
school),  she  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  (he  formlessness  of  the 
existing  stage,  to  separate  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  to  extinguish 
Harlequin.  In  this  endeavour  she  was  supported  by  the  Leipzig 
professor  J.  Chr.  Gottscbed,  who  induced  her  to  establish  French 
tragedy  and  comedy  as  the  sole  models  of  the  regular  drama. 
Literature  and  the  stage  thus  for  the  first  time  joined  hands, 
and  no  temporary  nfischance  or  personal  misunderstanding  can 
obscure  the  enduring  significance  of  the  union.  Not  only  were  the 
abuses  of  a  century  swept  away  from  a  representative  theatre, 
b|it  a  large  number  of  literary  works,  designed  for  the  stage,  were 
produced  on  it.  It  is  true  that  they  were  but  versions  or  imita- 
tions from  the  French  (or  in  the  ease  of  Gottsched's  Dying  Caio 
from  the  French  and  English),'  and  that  at  the  moment  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  German  drama  new  fetters  were  thus  imposed 
upon  it,  and  upon  the  art  of  acting  at  the  same  time.  But  the 
impulse  had  been  given,  and  the  beginning  made.  On  the  one 
band,  men  of  Jcttcrs  began  to  subject  their  dramatic  compositions 
to  the  test  of  performance;  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  J.  E. 
Schlegcl,  the  artificial  and  sentimental  comedies  of  Chr.  F. 
'Gellcrt  and  others,  together  with  the  vigorous  popular  comedies 
of  the  Danish  dramatist  Holberg,  were  brought  into  competition 
with  translations  from  the  French.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
g^^  Leipzig  school  exercised  a  continuous  effect  upon  the 
progress  of  the  art  of  acting,  and  before  long  K.  Ekhof 
began  a  career  which  made  his  art  a  fit  subject  for  the  critical 
study  of  scholars,  and  bis  profession  one  to  be  esteemed  by 
honourable  men. 

Among  the  authors  contributing  to  Mme.  Neuber's  Leipzig 
enterprise  had  been  a  young  student  destined  to  complete,  after 
'One  of  hii  aliasts  was  PicketUnit.  In  rTOl  th*  dcctren 
Sophia  is  found  requesting  Leibniz  to'  see  whether  a  more  satis- 
factory specimen  of  this  clan  cannot  be  procured  from  Bedin  than 
is  at  present  to  be  found  at  Hanover. 
*  DnduuniM  and  ^disoa. 


a  very  different  faabion  and  with  very  different  aims,  the  work 
which  she  and  Gottsched  had  begun.  The  critical  genius  of  G. 
E.  Lessing  is  peerless  in  its  comprehensiveness,  as  in  its  t«ak» 
keenness  and  depth;  but  if  there  was  any  branch  of 
literature  and  art  which  by  study  and  practice  be  made  pre- 
eminently his  own,  it  was  that  of  the  drama.  As  bearing  upon 
the  progress  of  the  German  theatre,  his  services  to  its  Uteiature, 
both  critical  and  creative,  can  only  be  described  as  inestimable. 
The  Homburtisclu  Dramattirpe,  a  Mties  of  criticisms  of  plays 
and  (in  its  earUer  numbers)  of  actors,  was  undertaken  in  further- 
ance of  the  attempt  to  estabUsh  at  Hamburg  the  first  national 
German  theatre  (1767-1769).  This  fact  alone  would  invest 
these  papers  with  a  high  signifirance;  for,  though  the  theatrical 
enterprise  proved  abortive,  it  established  the  principle  upon 
which  the  progress  of  tbe  theatre  in  all  countries  depends — that 
for  the  dramatic  art  the  immediate  theatrical  public  is  no 
sufficient  court  of  appeal.  But  the  direct  effect  of  the  Drama- 
turgie  was  to  complete  the  task  which  Lessing  had  in  previous 
writings  begun,  and  to  overthrow  the  dominion  of  the  arbitrary 
French  rules  and  the  French  models  established  by  Gottsched. 
Lessing  vindicated  its  real  laws  to  the  drama,  made  clear  the 
difference  between  the  Greeks  and  their  would-be  representatives, 
and  established  the  claims  of  Sfiakcspeare  as  the  inodem  mastct 
of  both  tragedy  and  comedy.  His  own  dramatic  productivity 
was  cautious,  tentative,  progressive.  His  first  step  was,  by  his 
Hiss  Sara  Sampson  (t7S5),  to  oppose  the  realism  of  the  English 
domestic  drama  to  the  artificiality  of  the  accepted  French 
models,  in  the  forms  of  which  Chr.  F.  Weisse  (r  726-1804)  was 
seeking  to  treat  the  subjects  of  Shakctpeatian  plays.'  Then, 
in  bis  Minna  ton  Bamhdm  (1767),  which  owed  something  to 
Farquhar,  he  essayed  a  national  comedy  drawn  from  real  life, 
and  appealing  to  patriotic  sentiments  as  well  as  to  broad  human 
sympathies.  It  was  written  in  prose  (like  Uist  Sara  Sampson), 
but  in  form  held  a  judicious  mean  between  French  and  English 
examples. 

The  note  sounded  by  the  criticisms  of  Lessing  met  with  n 
ready  response,  and  the  productivity  displayed  by  tbe  nascent 
dramatic  literature  of  Germany  is  astonishing,  both  £Mttt«/ 
in  tbe  efforts  inspired  by  his  teachings  and  in  those  Otttuum 
which  continued  to  controvert  or  which  aspired  ^*f 
to  transcend  them.  On  the  stage.  Harlequin  and  ""'"""■ 
his  surroundings  proved  by  no  means  easy  to  suppress, 
more  especially  at  Vieiua,  tbe  favourite  home  of  frivolous 
amusement;  but  even  here  a  reform  was  gradually  effected, 
and,  under  tbe  intelligent  rule  of  tbe  emperor  Joseph  II.,  a 
national  stage  grew  into  being.  The  mantle  of  Ekhof  fell  upon 
the  shoulders  of  his  eager  yotuiger  rival,  F.  L.  SchrSder,  who 
was  the  fiirst  to  domesticate  Shakespeare  upon  tbe  German  stage. 
In  dramatic  literature  few  of  Le»ing's  earlier  contemporaries 
produced  any  works  of  permanent  value,  unless  the  religious 
dramas  of  F.  G.  Klopstock — a  species  in  which  he  had  been 
preceded  by  J.  J.  Bodmer — and  tbe  patriotic  BarditUen  of  the 
same  author  be  excepted.  S  Gessner,  J.  W.  L.  Gleim,  and  G.  K. 
Pfeffel  (i7j6-t8o9)  composed  pastoral  plays.  But  a  far  more 
potent  stimulus  prompted  the  efforts  of  tbe  younger  gencratwn. 
The  translation  of  Shakespeare,  begun  in  1762  by  C.  il.  Wieland, 
whose  own  plays  possess  no  special  significance,  and  completed 
in  177s  by  Eschenburg,  which  furnished  the  text  for  many  of 
Lessing's  criticisms,  helps  to  mark  an  epoch  in  German  literature. 
Under  the  influence  of  Shakespeare,,  or  of  their  conceptions  of 
his  genius,  arose  a  youthful  group  ot  writers  who,  while  wor- 
shipping their  idol  as  the  representative  of  nature,  displayed  but 
slight  anxiety  to  harmonize  their  imitations  of  him  with  the 
demandsof  art.  Thenotorious  (7;«/uu>of  H.W.vonGerstcnberg 
seemed  a  premonitory  sign  that  the  coming  flood  might  merely 
rush  back  to  the  extravagances  and  horrors  of  the  old  popular 
stage;  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  this  danger  in  prospect  that 
Lessing  in  his  third  important  diama,  the  prose  tragedy  EmUia 
GaloUi  (1772),  set  the  example  of  a  work  of  incompaisble  nicety 
in  its  adaptation  of  means  to  end.  But  successful  as  it  proved, 
it  could  not  May  the  excesses  of  the  Sim m  und  Drang  period 
>  Kitkaii  Ut.i  Km-  ami  JnliiU 
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whidi  now  set  in.  Lessing's  last  diuna,  Ifaliau  dtr  Weue 
(1779)1  ws  not  measured  to  the  standard  of  the  contemporary 
stage;  but  it  was  to  exercise  its  influence  in  the  progress  of 
time — not  only  by  causing  a  reaction  in  tragedy  from  prose  to 
blanlc  verse  (fiist  essayed  in  J.  W.  von.Brawe's  Bruins,  1770), 
but  by  ennobling  and  elevating  by  its  moral  and  intel- 
lectual grandeur  the  branch  of  literature  to  which  in  form  it 
belongs. 

Meanwhile  the  young  geniuses  Of  the  Sturm  und  Drang  had 
gone  forth,  as  worshippers  rather  than  followeis  of  Shake^ieare, 
to  conquer  new  worlds.  The  name  o(  this  group  of 
***  tmat  'riteiSimoreremarkablefortheircollectivesignificance 
than  for  their  individual  achievements,  was  derived 
from  a  drama  by  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  their 
number,  M.  F,  von  Klinger;^  other  members  of  the  fraternity 
were  J.  A.  Leisewitz'  (i752-i8o6),M.  R.  Lenz'  and  F.  Mailer* 
the  "  painter."  The  youthful  genius  of  the  greatest  of  German 
poets  was  itself  under  the  influences  of  this  period,  when  it 
produced  the  first  of  its  masterpieces.  But  Goethe's  Gdlt  von 
Btfiiddnftn  (1773),  both  by  the  choice  and  treatment  of  its 
natiODal  theme,  and  by  the  incomparable  freshness  and  originality 
of  its -style,  holds  a  position  of  its  own  in  German  dramatic 
Utcratare.  Though  its  defiant  irregularity  of  form  prevented  its 
complete  success  upon  the  stage,  yet  its  influence  is  far  from 
bdng  represented  by  the  series  of  mostly  feeble  imitations  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  The  Ritterdramcn  (plays  of  chivalry)  had 
their  day  like  similar  fashions  in  drama  or  romance;  but  the 
permanent  effect  of  Gil*  was,  that  it  croshed  as  with  an  iron 
hand  the  last  remnants  of  theatrical  conventionality  (those  of 
costume  and  scenery  included),  and  ^rtinguished  with  them 
the  lingering  respect  for  rules  and  traditions  of  dramatic  com- 
position which  even  Lessing  had  treated  with  consideration. 
Its  highest  significance,  however,  lies  in  its  having  been  the  first 
great  dramatic  work  of  a  great  national  poet,  and  having 
definitively  assodatedthe  national  drama  with  the  poetic  glories 
of  the  national  literatore. 

Thus,  in  the  classical  period  of  thatliterature,  of  iriiich  Goethe 
and  Schiller  were  the  ruling  stars,  the  drama  had  a  full  share 
-^i^  of  the  loftiest  of  its  achievements.  Of  these,  the 
**  dramatic  works  of  Goethe  vary  so  widely  in  form  and 
character,  and  connect  themselves  so  intimately  with  the 
different  phases  of  the  devel<qpment  of  his  own  self-directed 
poetic  genius,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  become 
the  starting-points  of  any  general  growths  in  the  history  of  the 
German  drama.  His  way  of  composition  was,  moreover,  so 
peculiar  to  himself — conception  often  preceding  execution  by 
many  years,  part  being  added  to  part  under  the  influence  of 
new  sentiments  and  ideas  and  views  of  art,  flexibly  followed  by 
changes  of  form — that  the  history  of  his  dramas  cannot  be 
severed  from  his  general  poetic  and  personal  biography.  His 
Claviie  and  SUUa,  which  succeeded  Gdiz,  are  domestic  dramas 
in  prose;  but  neither  by  these,  nor  by  the  series  of  charming 
pastorals  and  operas  which  he  composed  for  the  Weimar  court, 
could  any  influence  be  exercised  upon  the  progress  of  the  national 
drama.  In  the  first  conception  of  his  FamI,  he  had  indeed 
sought  the  suggestion  of  his  theme  partly  in  popular  legend, 
partly  in  a  domestic  motive  familiar  to  the  authors  of  the  Stunt 
und  Drang  (the  story  of  Gretcben) ;  the  later  additions  to  the 
First  Part,  and  the  Second  Part  generally,  are  the  results  of 
metaphysical  and  critical  studies  and  meditations  belonging 
to  wholly  different  spheres  of  thought  and  experience.  The 
dramatic  unity  of  the  whole  is  thus,  at  the  most,  external  only; 
and  the  standard  of  judgment  to  be  applied  to  this  wondrous 
poem  is  not  one  of  dramatic  criticism.  Egmont,  originally 
designed  as  a  companion  to  Gsts,  was  not  completed  till  many 
years  later;  there  are  few  dramas  more  effective  in  parts,  but 
the  idea  of  a  historic  play  is  lost  in  the  elaboration  of  the  most 
graceful  of  love  episodes.  In  Iphigmia  and  Tasso,  Goethe 
exhibited  the  perfection  of  form  of  which  his  classical  period  had 

>  Die  Zmttinte  (The  Twins) ;  Die  SMaten,  &c 

•  /aUiu  ton  Tartnt.  _ 

•  Der  Hejmeisler  (The  Cernner),  ftc.  '  Cenemn,  ftc. 


enabled  him  to  acquire  the  mastery;  but  the  sphere  of  ths 
action  of  the  former  (perfect  though  it  is  as  a  dramatic  action), 
and  the  nature  of  that  of  the  latter,  are  equally  remote  from 
the  demands  of  the  popular  stage.  Schiller's  genius,  gctubr 
unlike  Goethe's,  was  naturally  and  consistently  suited  * 

to  the  claims  of  the  theatre.  His  juvenile  works.  Tie  Rehben, 
Fiesco,  KaJbaie  und  Liebe,  vibrating  under  the  influence  of  an 
age  of  social  revolution,  combined  in  their  prose  form  the  truthful 
opression  of  passion  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  extras 
vagance.  But,  with  true  insight  into  the  demands  of  his  art, 
and  with  onequalled  sin^mindedness  and  self-devotion  to  it, 
SchiUer  gradually  emancipated  himsdf  from  his  earlier  style; 
and  with  his  eariiest  tragedy  in  vene,  DonCarlas,  the  first  period 
of  bis  dramatic  authorship  ends,  and  the  promise  of  the  second 
announces  itself.  The  works  which  belong  to  this — from  the 
Wallenslein  trilogy  to  Tell —  are  the  acknowledged  masterpieces 
of  the  German  poetic  drama,  treating  historic  themes  recon- 
structed by  conscious  dramatic  workmanship,  and  clothing  their 
diabgue  in  a  noble  vestment  of  rhetorical  verse.  The  plays  of 
Sdiiller  are  the  living  embodiment  of  the  theory  of  tragedy 
elaborated  by  Hegel,  according  to  which  its  proper  theme  is  the 
divine,  or,  in  other  words,  the  moving  ethical,  element  in  human 
action.  In  one  of  his  later  plays,  Tke  Bride  of  Messina,  SchiUer 
attempted  a  new  use  of  the  chorus  of  Greek  tragedy;  but  the 
endeavour  was  a  splendid  error,  and  destined  to  exercise  no 
lasting  effect.  The  reaction  against  Schiller's  ascendancy  began 
with  writers  who  could  not  reconcile  themselves  with  the  cos- 
mopolitan and  non-national  elements  in  his  genius,  and  is  still 
represented  by  eminent  critics;  but  the  future  must  be  left  to 
settle  the  contention. 

.  Schiller's  later  dramas  had  gradually  conquered  the  stage, 
over  which  his  juvenile  Works  had  in  this  time  triumphantly 
passed,  but  on  which  his  Don  Carlos  had  met  with  a 
coldwclcome.  Foralongtime,however,itsfavourites  "* 
Were  authors  of  a  very  different  order,  who  suited 
themselves  to  the  demands  of  a  public  tolerably  in- 
different to  the  literary  progress  of  the  drama.  After  popular 
tastes,  had  oscillated  between  tbeimitatois  of  Cdts  and  those  of 
Emilia'  GatoUi,  they  entered  into  a  more  settled  phase,  as  the 
establishment  of  standing  theatres  at  the  courts  and  in  the  large 
towns  increased  the  demand  for  good  "  acting  "  plays.  Famous 
actors,  such  as  SchrSder  and  A.  W.  Iffland,  sought  by  translations 
or  compositions  of  their  own  to  meet  the  popular  likings,  which 
largely  took  the  direction  of  that  irrepressible  favourite  of 
theatrical  audiences,  the  sentimental  domestic  drama.'  But  the 
most  successful  purveyor  of  such  wares  was  an  author  who,' 
though  not  himself  an  actor,  understood  the  theatre  with  a 
professional  instinct — August  von  Kotzebue.  His  productivity 
ranged  from  the  domestic  drama  and  comedy  of  all  kinds  to 
attempts  to  rival  SchiUer  and  Shakespeare  in  verse;  and  though 
his  popularity  (which  ultimately  proved  his  doom)  brou^t 
upon  Urn  the  bitterest  attacks  of  the  romantic  school  and  other 
literary  authorities,  his  self-conceit  is  not  astonishing,  and  the 
time  has  come  for  saying  that  there  is  some  exaggeration  in 
the  contempt  which  has  been  lavished  upon  him  by  posterity.* 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  German  literature  had  so  far 
failed  to  furnish  the  comic  stage  with  any  successors  to  Uinna 
von  Bamhelm;  for  Goethe's  efforts  to  dramatize  characteristic 
events  or  figures  of  the  Revolutionary  age  ^  must  be  dismissed 
as  failures,  not  from  a  theatrical  point  of  view  only.  The  joint 
efforts  of  Goethe  and  SchiUer  for  the  Weimar  stage,  important  in 
many  respects  for  the  history  of  the  German  drama,  at  the  same 
time  rev^  the  want  of  a  national  dramatic  literature  sufficient 

•  inland's  best  play  is  Die  Jiger  (1785),  which  recently  still  held 
the  stage.  From  Mannheim  he  in  1706  passed  to  Berlin  by  desire 
of  King  Frederick  William  11.,  who  tnua  atoned  for  the  hardships 
which  he  had  allowed  the  pietistic  tyranny  of  his  minister  Wfillner 
to  inflict  upon  the  Prussian  stage  as  a  whole. 

•  Die  dtntscien  Kleinsladler  a  his  most  celebrated  comedy  and 
MenKtienhass  und  Reue  one  of  the  most  successful  of  his  senttmental 
dramas  According  to  one  classification  he  wrote  163  plays  with 
a  moial  tendency,  5  with  an  immoral,  and  48  doubtful. 

'  Der  Gnosskoplita  (CagUostro) ;  Der  BtUifrgmerak 
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to  supply  the  needs  of  «  theatre  endeavooiing  to  latiify  the 
demands  of  art. 

Meanwhile  the  ao-called  romantic  school  of  German  literature 
was  likewise  beginning  to  extend  its  labours  to  original  dramatic 
composition.  From  the  universality  of  sympathies 
proclaimed  by  this  school,  to  whose  leaders  Germany 
owed  its  classicsl  translation  of  Shakespeare,'  and 
an  introduction  to  the  dramatic  literatures  of  so  many 
ages  and  nations,'  a  variety  of  new  dramatic  impulses  might  be 
expected;  while  much  might  be  hoped  for  the  future  of  the 
national  drama  (especially  in  its  mixed  and  comic  spedes)  from 
the  alliance  between  poetry  and  real  life  which  they  preached, 
and  which  some  of  them  sought  personally  to  exemplify.  But  in 
practice  universality  presented  itself  as  peculiarity  or  even  as 
eccentricity;  and  in  the  end  the  divorce  between  poetry  and 
real  life  was  announced  as  authoritativdy  as  their  union  had 
been.  Outside  this  school,  the  youthful  talent  of  Th.  KBmer, 
whose  early  promise  as  a  dnunatist  *  might  perhqis  have  ripened 
into  a  fuhiess  enabling  him  not  unworthily  to  occupy  the  seat 
left  vacant  by  his  father's  friend  Schiller,  was  extinguished  by  a 
patriotic  death.  The  efforts  of  M.  von  Collin  (i77{^i8i4)  in  the 
direction  of  the  historical  drama  remained  bolated  attempts. 
But  of  the  leaders  of  the  romantic  school,  A.  W.'  and  F.  von 
Schlegel'  contented  themselves  with  frigid  daasicalitiea;  and 
L.  Tieck,  in  the  strange  alembic  of  his  PkatUasut,  melted  legeiid 
and  fairy-tale,  novel  and  drama,*  poetry  and  satire,  into  a  com- 
pound, enjoyable  indeed,  but  hardly  so  in  its  entirety,  or  in  many 
of  its  parts,  to  any  but  the  literary  mind. 

F.  de  La  Motte  Fouqut  infused  a  spirit  of  poetry  into  the 
chivalry  drama.  Klemens  Brentano  was  a  fantastic  dramatist 
unsuited  to  the  stage.  Here  a  feeble  outgrowth  of  the 
romanticists,  the  "  destiny  dramatists  "  Z.  Werner' — 
the  most  original  of  the  group— A.  MOUner,*  and 
Baron  C.  E.  v,  Houwald,*  achieved  a  temporary 
furon;  and  it  was  with  an  attempt  in  the  same  direction" 
that  the  Austrian  dramatist  F.  Grillparzer  began  his  long  career. 
He  is  assuredly,  what  he  pronounced  himself  to  be,  the  foremost 
of  the  later  dramatic  poets  of  Germany,  unless  that  tribute  be 
thought  due'  to  the  genius  of  H.  von  Kleist,  who  in  his  short  life 
produced,  besides  other  works,  a  romantic  drama  "  and  a  rustic 
comedy  "  of  genuine  merit,  and  an  historical  trsgedy  of  singular 
originality  and  power."  Gtillparzer's  long  aeries  of  plays  indudes 
poetic  dramas  oft  classical  themes  "  and  historical  subjects  from 
Austrian  Ustory,**  or  treated  from  an  Austrian  point  of  view. 
The  romantie  sdiool,  which  through  Tieck  had  satirized  the 
drama  of  the  bourgerisit  and  its  oSshoots,  was  in  its  turn  satirized 
by  Count  A.  von  Platen-Hallermund'a  admirable  imitations  of 
Aristophanic  comedy."  Among  the  objects  of  his  banter  were 
the  popular  playwright  E.  Raupach,  and  K.  Immermann,  a 
true  poet,  who  is,  however,  less  generally  remembered  as  a 
dramatist.  F.Hebbel"  is  justly  ranked  high  among  the  foremast 
later  dramatic  poets  of  his  country,  few  of  whom  equal  him  in 
intensity.  The  eminent  lyrical  (especially  ballad)  poet  L.Uhland 
left  behind  him  a  large  number  of  dramatic  fragments,  but  little 
or  nothing  really  complete.  Other  names  of  literary  mark  are 
those  of  C.  D.  Grabbe,  J.  Mosen,  O.  Lmdwig  "  (t8i3-i865),  a 
dramatist  of  great  power,  and  *'  F.  Halm  "  (Baton  von  Httndi- 
Bellinghausen)   (t8a6-i87i),  and,  among  writers  of  a  mtee 

■  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  and  lieck's  (1797-1813).- 

*  A.  W,  von  Schlegel,  Latum  n  Dramatic  Art  and  LiUratun,  Ac 

*  Zriay,  A^i  *  I  oh.  *  Alarcai. 

*  Kaittr  OclOfimus;  Der  latiefdU  Kafir  (Pusi  i»  Boob),  Sc 

'  Dtr  14.  FOnar  (produced  on  the  Weimar  stage  with  Goethe's 
aanctioa).  •  Dor  tg.  Fobnm;  Di*  SckM  (Guilt). 

*  Dot  BM  (The  Picture):  Dor  LuaUthurm  {Jlu  UiJilImm). 
»  Dit  AtuOrau  iTkt  Aneutroa). 

»  Dot  KMcitm  (JCote)  sm  BoOmmn. 

"  Dor  ttrhrackoM  KrutiTht  Bnlfit  Pitiker). 

"  Print  rrioirichmTbombrnt.  "  Sapfko.  Ifoioa,  to. 

uf«i^r  Outhar't  CUck  «■}  Emb  (Fortune  and  Fall):  Dor 
BruUmAt  iFrolmnal  Food)  in  Habdmrt. 

*p-  torUmtniuoolh  GaU  (Tlu  Fatal  Fort,):  Dor  rosMniudkr 
Omtiu.  * 

'DittHMuutm;  /irfttt,  fc.  n  Dor  Biiftrttor. 


modem  school,  K.  GuUkow,"  G.  Freytag,"  and  H.  Lanbc* 
L.  Anxengruber,  a  writer  of  real  genius  though  restricted  range, 
imparted  a  new  significance  to  the  Austrian  popular  drama,* 
formerly  ap  commonplace  in  the  hands  of  F.  Raimund  arid 
J.  Nestroy. 

During  the  long  period  of  transition  which  may  be  said  to  have 
ended  with  the  establishment  of  the  new  German  empire,  the 
German  stageinsomemeasureantidpated  the  develop- 
ments whi(£  more  spadous  times  were  to  witness  in  2na«s 
the  German  drama.  The  traditions  of  the  national  otofot 
theatre  contemporary  with  the  great  epoch  of  the  ii^ioaor 
national  literature  were  kept  alive  by  a  succession  of  iS*"** 
eminent  actors — such  as  the  nephews  of  Ludwig  i,,,^ 
Devrient,  himself  an  artist  of  the  greatest  originality, 
whose  most  conspicuous  success,  though  nature  had  fitted  him  for 
Shakespeare,  was  achievied  in  Schiller's  earliest  play."  Among 
the  younger  generation  of  Devrieots  the  most  striking  person- 
ality was  that  of  Emil;  his  elder  brother  Karl  August,  husband  o( 
Wilhelmine  ScbrSder-Devrient,  the  brilliant  star  of  the  operatic 
stage,  and  their  son  Friedrich,  were  also  popular  actors;  yet 
another  brother,  Eduard,  is  more  widdy  remembered  as  th* 
historian  of  the  German  stage.  Partly  by  reason  of  the  number 
and  variety  of  its  centres  of  intellectual  and  artistic  life,  Germany 
was  long  enabled  both  to  dierish  the  few  masterpieces  of  its  owa 
drama,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  language  well  adapted  for  transla* 
tion,  to  give  admittance  to  the  dramatic  masterpieces  of  other 
nations  also,  and  to  Shakespeare  in  particular,  without  going  far 
in  the  search  for  theatrical  novdty  or  effect.  But  a  change 
came  over  the  spirit  of  German  theatrical  management  with  the 
endeavours  of  H.  Laubc,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  century 
onwards,  af  Vienna  (and  Ldpzig),  which  avowedly  placed  tin 
demands  of  the  theatre  as  such  above  those  of  literary  merit 
or  even  of  national  sentiment.  In  a  less  combative  spirit,  F« 
Dingebtedt,  both  at  Munich,  which  under  King  Maximilian  h* 
had  made  a  kindly  nurse  of  German  culture,  and,  after  hit 
efforu  there  had  come  to  an  untimdy  end,  **  at  Weimar  and  at 
Vienna,  raised  the  theatre  to  a  very  high  levd  of  artistic  achieve* 
ment.  The  most  memorable  event  in  the  annals  of  his  manage- 
ments  was  the  production  on  the  Weimar  stage  of  the  series  p( 
Shakespeare's  Utitrits.  At  a  ratha  later  period,  of  which  the 
height  extended  bom  1874  to  1890^  the  company  of  actors  in 
the  service,  and  under  the  pcrsoiul  direction,  of  Duke  Gcotga 
of  Saxe-Meinlngen,  created  a  great  effect  by  thdr  performances 
both  in  and  outside  Germany — not  so  much  by  their  artistic 
improvements  in  scenery  and  decoration,  as  by  the  extraordinary 
perfection  of  thdr  auomtU.  But  no  dramaturgic  achievement 
in  the  century  could  compare  in  grandeur  dther  of  coneeptioa  or 
of  execution  with  Richard  Wagner's  Bayreuth  performances, 
where,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  modem  stage,  th* 
artistic  instinct  ruled  supreme  in  all  the  conditions  of  the  work 
and  its  presentment.  Thou^  the  Rint  of  Ike  NiMunp  and  its 
successors  bdong  to  opera  rather  than  drama  proper,  the  im* 
portance  of  thdr  production  (1876)  should  be  overlooked  by  no 
student  of  the  dnmatic  art.  Potent  as  has  been  the  influence 
of  foreign  dramatic  literatures — whether  French  or  Scandinavian 
— and  that  of  a  movement  which  has  been  common  to  them  all, 
and  from  which  the  German  was  perhaps  the  least  likdy  to 
exdude  itself,  the  most  notable  feature  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  German  drama  has  been  its  qidck  response  to  whqlly  new 
demsnds,  which,  thou^  the  attempt  was  made  with  some 
persistence,  could  no  loniger  be  met  without  an  effort  to  span  the 
widths  and  sound  the  depths  of  a  more  spadous  and  more 
sdf-consdous  era.** 

>•  Uriel  Aeotia:  Dor  XftrffiWwritiwrt. 

■•  Die  ValoHline.  "  Die  KartttcUkr. 

"Dor  Pfarror  ton  KircVdd:  Der  Uointidbauer:  Die  Kreutel- 
sckrHbor'tDat  oierte  GoboL 

■*7VJM6cr>  (Franz  Moor).    His  next  mortfamouspart  was  Leer. 

••In  eoonexknwith  the  pradiKtion  in  tSss  of  'F.  Halm's" 
FocHer  tarn  Xaaeuna,  of  which  the  autbocihip  was  claimed  by  • 
half-<)emented  schoolmaster. 

■*  As  to  more  recent  devdopmeiita  of  Gemuui  theatrical  litentuiv 
see  the  article  GaaiiAH  Liter  atdks,  and  the  lemarki  on  the  influeaee 
of  forsign  works  b  the  section  so  Keeial  Btihii  Drama  sbovc. 
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Among  other  modem  Eunqwui  dnmu  the  Dutch  iiiiitenituig 
both  io  it*  beginning!,  which  to  tH  intents  uid  putpoaes  fonn 
part  of  thoae  of  the  German,  and  became  ct  the  ipedal  influence 
of  the  ao-called  chambers  of  the  rederykers  (rhetoricians),  from 
the  early  years  of  the  isth  century  onwards,  which  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  associations  of  the  master-singers  in  con- 
tcmporaiy  higher  Germany.  The  earliest  of  their  efforts, 
which  so  effectively  tempered  the  despotism  of  both  diurch  and 
State,  seem  to  have  iieea  of  a  dramatic  kind ;  and  a  manifold 
variety  of  allegories,  moralities  and  oomic  entertainments 
(tsiateimnlen  or  comedies,  Uuilen  and/ocMm  or  farces)  enhanced 
the  attractions  of  those  popular  pageants  in  which  the  Nether- 
lands surpassed  all  other  countries  of  the  North.  The  Low 
Countries  responded  more  Urgely  to  the  impulse  of  the 
Renaissance  than,  with  some  local  exceptiona,  any  other  of  the 
Germanic  lands.  They  necessarily  had  a  considerable  share 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  modem  Latin  drama;  and,  while  the 
author  of  Anlaslus  may  be  claimed  as  its  own  by  the  country 
of  his  adtption  as  well  as  by  that  of  bis  birth,  G.  M.  Maciopedius 
(Langhveldt)  (<.  1475-150S),  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  fore- 
most Latin  dramatist  of  his  age,  was  bom  and  died  at  Hertogen- 
bosch  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Macropedius,  who  belonged 
to  the  fraternity  of  the  Common  Life,  was  a  writer  of  great 
lealistic  power  as  well  ss  of  remarkable  literary  versatility.' 
The  art  of  acting  flourished  in  the  Low  Countiies  even  during 
the  troubles  of  the  great  revolt;  but  the  birth  of  the  regular 
drama  was  delayed  till  the  advent  of  quieter  times.  Dutch 
dramatic  literature  begins,  under  the  influence  of  the  classical 
studies  cherished  in  the  seats  of  teaming  founded  before  and  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  with  the  classical  tragedies  of  S.  Koster 
(t.  1S85-C.  1650).  The  romantic  dramas  and  farces  ofGerbrand 
Bredero  (1585-1618)  and  the  tragedies  of-P.  Hooft  (1581-1647) 
belong  to  the  same  period;  but  its  foremost  dramatic  poet  was 
J.  van  den  Vondel,  who  from  an  imitation  of  rlnssical  models 
passed  to  more  original  forms  of  dramatic  composition,  including 
>  patriotic  pUy  and  a  dramatic  treatment  of  part  of  what 
was  to  form  the  theme  of  Paradiu  Last.*  But  Vondel  had  no 
successor  of  equal  mark.  The  older  form  of  Dutch  tragedy— in 
wUch  the  chwus  still  appeared — was,  especially  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  critic  A.  Pels,  exchanged  for  a  close  imitation  of 
the  French  models,  Comcilie  and  Racine;  nor  was  the  attemi>t 
to  create  a  national  comedy  suci;essf  ul.  Thus  no  national  Dutch 
drama  was  permanently  called  into  life. 

{.  Scandinaaan  Drama. 
Still  more  distinctly,  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  Scandi- 
navian peoples  springs  from  foreign  growths.  In  Denmark, 
where  the  beginnings  of  the  drama  in  the  plays  of 
the  schoolmaster  Chr.  Hansen  recall  the  mixture  of 
teligious  and  farcical  elements  in  contemporary  German  efforts, 
the  drama  in  the  httcr  half  of  the  i6th  century  remained  essen- 
tially scholastic,  and  treated  scriptural  or  classical  subjects, 
diiefly  in  the  Latin  tongue.'  J.  Ranch  (1539-1607)  and  H.  S. 
Sthcn  were  authors  of  this  type.  But  often  in  the  course  of  the 
t7th  century,  German  and  French  had  become  the  tongues  of 
Danish  literature  and  of  the  Danish  theatre;  in  the  i8th  Den- 
mark could  boast  a  comic  diamatist  of  thorough  originaUty 
and  of  a  wholly  national  cast.  L.  Holberg,  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy comic  poets  of  modem  literature,  not  only  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  his  native  land,  but  he 
contributed  to  overthrow  the  tiivialities  of  the  German  stage 
in  its  worst  period,  which  he  satirised  with  merciless  humour,' 
•nd  set  an  example,  never  surpassed,  of  a  series  of  comedies' 
deriving  their  types  from  popular  life  and  ridiculing  with  healthy 
directness  those  vices  and  follies  which  are  the  proper  theme 
of  the  most  widely  effective  species  of  the  oomic  drama. .  Among 
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his  ioliowen,  P.  A.  Hdbeqt  is  specially  Doted,  Uadec  ths 
inflnrnre  of  tjie  Romantic  school,  whose  influence  has  nowhere 
proved  so  long-lived  as  in  the  Scandinavian  north,  A.  Ohlen- 
schllger  began  a  new  era  of  Danish  literature.  His  productivity, 
which  bdo^  partly  to  his  native  and  partly  to  German  literary 
history,  turned  fiob  foreign'  to  native  themes;  and  other 
writers  followed  him  in  his  endeavours  to  revive  the  figures  ot 
Northem  heroic  legend.  But  these  themes  have  in  their  f^, 
tum  given  way  in  the  Scandinavian  theatre  to  subjects  miihh 
coming  nearer  home  to  the  popuUr  consdousnesa,  norwtitM 
and  treated  with  a.  direct  appeal  to  the  common  **'*^ 
experience  of  human  life,  and  with  a  searching  insight  into  the 
actual  motives  of  human  action.  The  moot  remarkable  move- 
ment to  be  noted  in  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  drama, 
and  one  of  the  most  widely  effective  of  those  which  mark  the 
more  recent  history  of  the  Westem  drama  in  general,  had  its 
origin  in  Norway.  Two  Norwegian  dramatists,  H.  Ibsen  and 
Bjdmstemc  BjSmsoOi  stsnding  as  it  were  side  by.  side,  though 
by  no  means  always  judging  eye  to  eye,  have  vitally  influenced 
the  whole  course  of  modem  dramatic  literatiux  in  the  direcrion 
of  a  fearlessly  candid  and  dose  delineation  of  human  nature. 
The  lesser  of  the  pair  in  inventive  genius,  and  in  the  power  of 
exhibiting  with  scornful  defiance  the  conflict  between  soul  and 
dmunstance,  but  the  stronger  by  virtue  of  the  conviction  of 
hope  which  lies  at  the  root  of  achievement,  is  BjSnison.'  Ibsen's 
long  carter  as  a  dramatist  exhibits  a  succession  of  many  changes, 
but  at  no  point  any  failure  in  the  self-trust  of  his  genius.  His 
early  masterpieces  were  dramatic  only  in  form.'  His  world- 
drama  of  Emperor  amd  GalStoH  was  still  unsuited  to  a  stage 
rordy  trodden  to  much  purpose  by  idealists  of  Julian's  type^ 
The  beginnings  of  bis  real  and  revolutionary  significance  as  a 
dramatist  dste  from  the  production  of  his  first  plays  of  con- 
temporary life,  the  admiiable  satirical  comedy  Thi  Pillars  tj 
Sociely  (1877),  the  subtle  domestic  drama  A  Doli'i  Hme  (1879), 
and  the  powerful  but  repellent  Ghosts  (t88i),'  which  last,  with 
the  effects  of  its  appearance,  modem  dramatic  literature  nuty 
even  to  this  day  be  said  to  have  failed  altogether  to  assimilate. 
Ibsen's  later  prose  comedies — (verse,  be  writes,  has  immensdy 
damaged  the  art  of  acting,  and  a  tragedy  in  iambics  belongs  to  the 
spedes  Dodo) — for  the  most  part  written  during  an  exile  which 
accounts  for  the  note  of  isolation  so  audible  in  many  of  them, 
succeeded  one  another  at  regular  biennial  intervals,  growing  n»re 
and  more  abrupt  in  form,  cruel  in  method,  and  intense  in  ele- 
mental dramatic  force.  The  prophet  at  last  spoke  to  a  listening 
world,  but  without  the  amplitude,  the  gnce  and  the  whole- 
heartedness  which  are  necessary  for  subduing  it.  But  it  may  be 
long  before  the  art  'which  he  had  chosen  as  the  vehidc  of  his 
comments  on  human  life  and  sodety  altogether  ceases  to  show 
the  impress  of  his  genius. 

j.  Drama  of  tkt  Slat  Peoples. 
As  to  the  history  of  the  Slav  drama,  only  a  few  hints  can  be 
here  given.  Its  origins  have  not  yet — at  least  in  works  accessible 
to  Western  students — been  authoritativdy  traced.  The  Russian 
drama  in  its  earliest  or  religious  beginnings  is  stated  to  have 
been  introduced  from  Poland  eariy  in  the  I3th  century;  and, 
again,  it  would  seem  that,  when  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance 
touched  the  east  of  Europe,  the  religious  drama  was  cultivated 
in  Poland  in  the  i6th,  but  did  not  find  its  way  into  Russia 
till  the  1 7th  century.  It  is  probable  that  the  spedes  was,  like  so 
many  other  dements  of  culture,  imparted  into  the  Carpathian 
lands' in  the  15th  or  i6th  century  from  Germany.  How  far 
indigenous  growths,  such  ss  the  Russian  popular  puppet-show 
called  verlep,  which  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  began 
to  treat  secular  and  popular  themes,  helped  to  foster  dramatic 
tendencies  and  tastes,  cannot  here  be  estimated.  The  regular 
drama  of  eastem  Europe  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  Westem 
origin.    Thus,  the  history  of  the  Polish  dmma  may  be  fairly 
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dated  as  beginning  ^th  the  reign  of  the  last  king  of  Poland, 
Stanislaus  U.  Augustus,  who  in  1765  solemnly  opened  a  national 
theatre  at  Warsaw.  This  institution  was  carried  on 
till  the  fatal  year  1794,  and  saw  the  production  of 
a  considerable  number  of  Polish  plays,  mostly  translated  or 
adapted,  but  in  part  original — as  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of 
those  from  the  active  pen  of  the  secretary  to  the  educational 
commission,  Zablonski,  But  it  was  not  till  after  the  last  partition 
that,  paradoxically  though  not  wholly  out  of  accordance  with 
the  history  of  the  relations  between  political  and  literary 
history,  the  attempts  of  W.  Bogulawski  and  J.  N.  Kaminski  to 
establish  and  carry  on  a  Polish  national  theatre  were  crowned 
with  success.  Its  literary  mainstay  was  a  gifted  Franco-Pole, 
Cour.t  Alexander  Fredro(i793-i876),  who  in  the  period  between 
the  Napoleonic  revival  and  the  long  exodus  fathered  a  long-lived 
species  of  modem  Polish  comedy,  French  in  origin  (for  Frcdro 
was  a  true  disciple  of  Moliere),  and  wholly  out  of  contact  with 
the  sentiment  that  survived  in  the  ashes  of  a  doomed  nation.* 
His  complaint  as  to  the  exiguity  of  the  Polish  literary  public — a 
brace  of  theatres  and  a  bookseller's  handcart — may  have  been 
premature;  but  a  national  drama  was  most  certainly  impossible 
in  a  denationalized  and  dismembered  land,  in^  whose  historic 
capital  the  theatre  in  which  Polish  plays  continued  to  be  produced 
seemed  garrisoned  by  Cossack  officers. 

Much  in  the  same  way,  though  with  a  characteristic  difference, 
the  Russian  regular  drama  had  its  origin  in  the  cadet  corps  at 
Avu/ia  ^^  Petersburg,  a  pupil  of  which,  A.  Sumarokov  (1718- 
1777),  has  been  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  modem 
Russian  theatre.  As  a  tragic  poet  he  seems  to  have  imitated 
Racine  and  Voltaire,  though  treating  themes  from  the  national 
history,  among  others  the  famous  dramatic  subject  of  the  False 
Demetrius.  He  also  translated  Hamlet.  As  a  comic  dramatist 
he  is  stated  to  have  been  less  popular  than  as  a  tragedian;  yet 
it  is  in  comedy  that  he  would  seem  to  have  had  the  most  note- 
worthy successors.  Among  these  it  is  impossible  to  pass  by  the 
empress  Catherine  II.,  whcrae  comedies  seem  to  have  been  satirical 
sketches  of  the  follies  and  foibles  of  her  subjects,  and  who  in  one 
comedy  as  well  as  in  a  tragedy  had  the  courage  to  imitate 
Shakespeare.  Comedy  aiming  at  social  satire  long  continued 
to  temper  the  conditions  of  Russian  society,  and  had  representa- 
tives of  mark  in  such  writers  as  A.  N.  Ostrovsky  of  Moscow  and 
Griboyedov,  the  author  of  Gore  et  uma. 

In  any  survey  of  the  Slav  drama  that  of  the  Czech  peoples, 
whose  national  consciousness  has  so  fully  reawakened,  must  not 
be  overlooked.  A  Czech  theatre  was  called  into  life  at  Prague 
as  early  as  the  iSth  century;  and  in  the  19th  its  demands, 
centring  in  a  sense  of  nationality,  were  met  by  J.  N.  Stcpinek 
<i783-i844),  \V.  C.  Klicpera  (1792-1859)  and  J.  C.  Tyl  (1808- 
1856);  and  later  writers  continued  to  make  use  of  the  stage  for 
a  propaganda  of  historical  as  well  as  political  significance. 

Bibliography. — The  following  works  treat  the  general  theory  of 
the  drama  and  the  dramatic  art,  together  with  the  principles  of 
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mentioned  separately.  Works  which  deal  with  special  authors 
only  have  boon  intentionally  omitted  in  this  bibliography,  as  being 
mentioned  in  the  articles  in  the  several  authors. 
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Whiblcy  (Cambridge.  1905).  The  standard  collective  edition  of  the 
ancient  Greek  dramatic  poets  is  the  Poetae  scenici  Graeci,  ed.  C.  W. 
Dindorf  (sih  ed.,  Leipzig,  1869),  and  that  of  the  Comic  poets  A. 
Meincke's  Historia  critica  comicorum  Graecorum.  Cum  fragmentis 
(5  vols.,  Bcriin,  1839-1857).  Aristotle's  Poetics,  cited  above,  will 
of  course  be  consulted  for  the  theory  of  thcGrcckdrama  in  particular; 
and  much  valuable  critical  matter  will  be  found  in  passages  of 
Bentley's  PAo/arij  (1699),  which  are  reprinted  in  Donaldson's  Theatre 
of  the  Creeks.  The  following  later  works,  some  of  which  treat  of  the 
ancient  classical  drama  in  general,  may  be  noted : — E.  A.  Chaignet. 
"  ■  '.  E)enys,  Histoire  de  la  comfdie 
Donaldson,  The  Theatre  of  the 
J  Mcril,  Histoire  de  la  comidie. 
Periode  primitive  (Paris,  1864);  Histoire  de  la  comedie  ancienn* 
(Paris,  1869);  A.  E.  Haigh,  Tfie  Tragic  Drama  of  the  Greeks  (Oxford, 
1896);  The  AUic  Theatre  (Oxford.  1898):  G.  KOrting,  Gesch.  des 
Theaters  in  seinen  Beziehungen  tur  Kunstentwtckelur.g  der  drama- 
tischen Dichtkunst,  Bd.  i.  Gesch.  des  griechischen  u.  romisclien  Theaters 
(Padcrlxtrn,  1897);  R.  G.  Moulton,  The  Ancient  Classical  Dramta 
(Oxford,  1898) ;  M.  Patin,  ^ude  sur  les  tragiqms  grecs  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1861);  C.  M.  Rapp,  Gesch.  des  griechischen  Sckauspieh  vom  Stand- 
punkt  der  dramatischen  Kunst  (Tubingen,  i86z);  H.  Weil.  £judts 
sur  le  drame  antique  (Paris,  1897);  F,  G.  Wclckcr,  "  Die  griechischen 
Trag(>dien,  mit  KUcksicht  autdcn  epischen  Cyklus  "  {Khein.  Mus. 
Suppl.  ii.)  3  pts.  (Bonn,  1839-1841). 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  individual  Roman  dramatists,  and 
critical  writings  concerning  them,  see  Scaenicae  Romanorum  poisis 
fragmenta,  2  vols.  (L  Tragic,  11.  Comic)  ed.  by  O.  Ribbcck  (3rd  ed. 
Leipzig,  1897-1898).  VV.  S.  Teuffcl's  History  of  Roman  Literature, 
Eng.  tr.  (2  vols.,  London.  1891-1892),  and  M.  Schani"  Gesch.  der 
romischen  Litteratur  bis  Justinian  (2  vols.,  Munich,  1890-1892).  may 
be  consulted  for  a  complete  view  of  the  course  of  the  Roman  drama. 
Fen*  its  later  developments  consult  Dean  Merivalc's  History  t^  ik9 


La  tragidie  trecgue  (Paris,  1877):  J.  Denys,  Histoire  de  la  comfdie 
grecque  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1886);  J.  W.  Donaldson,  The  Theatre  of  the 
Greeks  (7th  ed.,  London,  i860);  Du  Mcril,  Histoire  de  la  comidie. 
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Ramans  Mtlder  Ike  Empire,  and  S.  Dill's  Roman  Society  in  the  Last 
Days  of  the  Western  Empire  (London,  1898).  Sec  also  L.  Fricdlinder, 
Darstdlungfin  aus  dcr  SiUen£eschickte  Roms,  6th  cd..  vol.  ii.  (Leipz»» 
1889):  M.  McycT,  Eiude  sur  le  th^dtre  talin  (Paris,  1847);  O.  Ribbcck, 
Du  rdmiscke  trat6dic  im  Zeilaiter  der  Republik  (Leipzig,  1875) 

The  following  w^.rks  treat  of  the  medieval  drama,  rclieious  or 
Kcular.  of  its  on^ii.  aiid  of  usages  connected  with  it: — H.  Anz,  Di* 
tateinischen  Afagitt  f'u-!e  (Leipzig,  1905):  E.  K.  Chambers,  The 
Medieval  Stage  (2  v  i ...  Oxford.  1903),  with  full  bibliography;  E.  de 
Couasemaker,  Droi  r^  liturgiques  du  moycn  6ge  (Pans.  1861);  du 
Meril.  Thealri  litur.  .c  quae  Latina  supcrsunt  monumenta  (Caen  and 
Parist  1849);  C.  A.  Hase,  Miracle  Flays  and  Sacred  Dramas  (Eng. 
(r),  (l^ndon.  1880);  Hilarius.  Versus  et  ludi,  ed.  Chamixjllicm- 
Figcac  (Paris,  18.^8);  R.  Froning,  Das  Drama  des  Miltdaliers 
is  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1891.  &c.);  Edwin  Norris,  Ancient  Cornish 
Drama  (ed.  and  tr.  2  vols.,  1859);  W.  Hone,  Ancient  Mysteries 
Described  (London.  1823);  A.  von  Keller,  FastnacktiSftiele  aus  dent 
IS-  Jakrkundert  iSlutt^:irt,iS$8);  C 'SUfinin,  tes  OriztncsdulhMlre 
moderne.  vol.  i.  only  (Paris.  1838);  F.  J.  Mone.  Sckauspiele  des 
MiltetatUrs  (2  vol*.,  Karlsruhe,  1846);  A.  Reincrs.  Die  Tropcn-^ 
Prosen-  u.  Prdfattons-Gesange  (Luxemburg,  1884);  J  de  Rothschild, 
Le  Mistire  du  Viel  Testament,  cd.  J.  dc  Koth&child  (6  vols.,  Parts. 
1878-1891),  M  Se\Kii.LeDrameckrhtenaumoyendge{^:xT\s.\9>-j%), 
Ontines  calhottques  du  tkcHlre  moderne.  Les  drames  Itturgiques 
(Paris,  1901) .  T-  Wright.  Early  Mysteries  and  other  Latin  Poems  oj 
the  i2tk  and  tjtk  Centuries  (London,  1838) ;  C  A.  G.  von  Zezschwitz, 
Dai  mittelalUrttche  Drama  (Leipzig.  1881). 

For  French  medieval  drama  m  particular: — L.  C16dat,  Le  Thc&tre 
en  France  au  moyen  dge  (Paris,  1896);  E,  Fournicr,  Le  Thedtre 
fran^ts  avant  la  Renansance  (Paris,  1872):  Miracles  de  Noire 
Dame  par  personna^es.  cd.  G,  Pans  and  U  Robert  (8  vols.,  Parii, 
1876-1893)  L.J  N.  Monmcrque  and  F.  Michel,  Thc&tre  fran^ats 
au  moyen  Age  (Pans,  1839);  L.  Petit  de  Jullevillc,  Ihstotre  du 
tkidtreen  France  au  moyen  dge  (5  vols.,  Paris.  1880-1886);  E.  L.  N, 
Viollei-le-Duc,  Antien  Thedtre  jran^ats  (10  vols..  Pans,  1854-1857). 

For  the  medieval  Italian  in  particular: — A.  d'Ancona,  Sacn 
rappresenlazwm  det  secoU  XIV.,  XV.  e  X  VI.  (Florence,  1872). 

For  medieval  English  in  particular; — Ahn,  Enelisk  Myslenes 
and  Miracle  Plays  (Treves,  1867),  S.  W  Cbrke,  The  Miracle  Play 
in  England  (London.  1897),  F  W  Fairholt.  Lord  Mavors'  Pageants, 
2  vols.  (Percy  Soc  J  (London,  1843-1844),  A.  \V  Pollard,  Englifk 
Mtracie  Plays,  Moralities  and  Interludes  (3rd  cd  ,  Oxford  1898); 
Chester  Plays  cd.  T  Wright,  2  vols  (Shakespeare  Soc  )  (London, 
1843).  rc-ed  by  H.  Dcimling  (part  only)  (E  E.T.S  )  (London,  1893); 
Coventry  Plays,  Ludus  Coventnae,  etf  J  O  HalUwell  (-Phillipps) 
(Shakespeare  Soc)  (London.  1841);  Coventry  Plays,  Dnsertatins 
on  the  pageants  or  mysteries  at  Coventry,  by  T  Sharp  (Coventry, 
1825):  Digby  Plays,  cii  F  J  Furnivall  (E  E.T  S.)  (London.  1836); 
Towneley  Mysteries,  ed  G  England  and  A  W  Pollard  (E.E.T.S.) 
(London,  1897),    Vfrk  Plays,  cd   L.  T  Smith  (Oxford,  1885) 

For  the  German  in  particular- — F  J  Monc,  Allteutsche  Schausptele 
(Quedlinburg,  1811) ,  H  Rcidt,  Das  geislliche  Sckauspiel  des  Mittti- 
alters  in  Deutschland  (Frankfort,  1868).  E  Wilken,  Cesch.  der 
leisttichen  Sptele  tn  Deutschland  ((^dttin^n,  1872) 

The  revival  of  the  classical  drama  tn  the  Renaissance  age  n 
treated  in  P  Bahlmann's  Die  Erneuerer  des  antiken  Dramas  und 
ikre  ersten  dramatischen  Versuche,  1314-1478  (Miinster,  1896);  A. 
Chassang's  Des  essaxs  dramatiaues  tmttes  de  I'anttquiti  au  XIV* 
et  X  V*  Steele  (Paris,  1852) ,  and  in  V.  de  Amitis*  L'Imttastoneialtna 
netla  commedta  del  XVI  secolo  (Pisa,  1871). 

Both  the  medieval  and  portions  of  the  later  drama  are  treated  tn 
W  Cloctta,  Beitrdge  zur  LitteraturgeschtckU  des  Mtttelatters  und  der 
Renaissance  (2  vols.,  Halle.  1890^1892),  W  Crcizenach,  GeschtchU 
des  neueren  Dramas,  vols,  i.-iii.  (Halle,  1893-1903),  R  Prblss. 
Ceschichte  des  neueren  Dramas  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1881-1883)  See 
also  L.-V  GofTlot.  Le  ThiAtre  au  collip,  du  nutyen  dgf  d  not  jours. 
Preface  par  Jules  Clarctic  (Paris,  1907) 

The  history  of  the  modern  Italian  dranu,  in  its  various  stages,  is 
treated  by  A.  d'Ancona,  Ortgtnt  del  teatro  ttaltano  (2nd  ed  ,  2  vols., 
Turin,  i8gi);  J,  Vomis^Le  Thedtre  ilalien contemporain  (Paris,  1904); 
H  Lyonnct,  Le  Thedtre  en  Italie{Pam,  1900),  L.  Riccoboni,  Hxstoire 
(<iifA^d/7-(i/aitffn(2  vols..  Rome,  1728-1731);  J  C  Walker, //wIotkoV 
Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy  (London,  1799}  See  also  A.  Caspary, 
History  oj  Early  Italian  Literature,  transl  by  H  Oelsner  (London, 
190'). 

Some  information  as  to  the  modem  Greek  drama  Is  given  in 
R  Nicolat,  Ceschichte  der  neugrtecktschen  Ltferotur  (Leipzig,  1876). 

Modern  Spanish  drama' — M  A  Fee,  Eludes  sur  t'ancien  tkfdtre 
espagnol  (Paris  1873) ,  A.  Gassier,  Le  Thedtre  espagnol  (Paris.  1898) , 
G-  H.  Lewes,  The  Spanish  Drama  (London,  1846),  H  Lyonnet,  Le 
Thidtre  en  Espagne  (Parti,  1897);  A.  Schaffer.  C«£A  des  spaniscken 
ftationaldramas  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1890);  L  dc  Viel-Castel,  Essat 
sur  le  thidtre  espagnol  {2  vols.,  Paris,  1882).  See  also  G  Tkknor, 
History  of  Spanish  Literature  (3  vols.,  London,  1863). 

Modern  Portuguese- — H  Lyonnet,  Le  Thidtre  au  Portugal  (Paris, 
1898);  sec  also  K  von  Reinhardstoettner's  Pop/H£irit5eAe  Z.i/rroiur- 
geschichte  (Sammlung  GOscbcn)  (Leipzig,  1904).  which  contains  a 
useful  bibliojrraphy 

Regular  French  dranu  (tragedy  and  comedy)- — F  Bnineti^rc, 
les  Epogues  du  tiUdtre  fran^ats.  1636-tSso  (Paris.  1892) ;  E.  Chaslcs, 


La  Comidie  en  France  au  XVI*  siide  (Paris,  1862);  E.  Faguet.  La 
Tragedie  fran^atse  au  XVI'  siicle  (Paris,  1883),  A.  Filon.  The 
Modern  French  Drama  (London,  1898):  V.  Foumel,  Le  Thedtre  au 
XVII'  Steele  (Paris.  1892);  E.  Fournier.  Le  Thedtre  Jran^ats  au 
XVI*  et  au  XV IP  siicle  (2  vols.,  Paris,  s.d.),  F.  Hawkins,  Annals 
of  the  French  Stage  (London,  1884);  H.  Lucas,  Hist,  philosopktgu* 
H  litteraire  du  thedtre  fran^ais  depuis  son  ortgine  (3  vols.,  Pans); 
Parfait.  Iltsl.  du  thedtre  fran^ais  (15  vols.,  Paris,  1745-1749),  L. 
Petit  dc  Jullcville,  Le  thedtre  en  France  depuis  ses  origtnes  jusqu'i 
nos  jours  (Paris.  1B99);  E.  Rigal,  Le  thidtre  f randan  avant  la  piriode 
dasstque  (Paris,  1901);  E.  Roy,  ^udes  sur  le  thedtre  francats  du 
XV'  et  du  X  VP  Slide  (Dijon,  1901). 

The  connexion  between  the  Italian  and  French  theatre  in  the 
I7lh  century  is  traced  in  L.  Moland,  Molihe  et  la  comidie  ttalienne 
(2nd  cd.,  Paris,  1867).  Sec  al5o  J.  C.  Demogeot's,  H  von  Laun's 
and  Saintshury's  histories  of  French  Literature. 

Of  the  ample  literature  concerned  with  the  modern  English  drama 
the  following  works  may  be  specially  mentioned,  as  dt-aling  with 
the  entire  range  of  the  English  drama,  or  with  more  than  one  of  its 

Striods: — D.  E.  Baker,  Btograpkia  dramattca  (continued  to  1811 
r  J.  Reed  and  S.  Jones)  (3  vols.,  London,  1812),  J  P  Collier, 
islory  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  new  ed.  (3  vols.,  Lon<lon,  1879)  ; 
C  Dibdin,  A  complete  History  of  the  Enelisk  Stage  (5  vols,,  London, 
1800) ;  J.  J.  Jusscrand,  Le  Thedtre  en  A  n^cterre  (sndcd.,  Paris,  1881); 
C.  Langbaine,  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets 
(London,  1699).  The  Poetical  Register,  or  lives  and  characters  of 
the  English  dramatxck  poets  (London.  1719);  C.  M.  Rapp,  Studien 
aber  das  engltsche  Theater,  2  parts  (Tubingen,  1862),  "  G.  S.  B.  ", 
Study  of  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  tn  English  Literature  (London. 
1884);  The  Thespian  Dictionary:  or  dramatic  biography  of  the 
l8th  century  (London.  1802):  A.  W  Ward.  History  of  English 
Dramatic  Literature  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne  (and  ed.,  3  vols., 
London,  1899);  see  also  the  histories  of  English  Literature  or  Poetry, 
by  Warton,  Taine,  ten  Brinck.  Courthope,  Saintsbury,  &c. 

The  following  works  contain  the  most  complete  lists  of  English 
l^ys: — \V.  W.  Greg,  A  List  of  English  Plays  written  before  1643  and 
published  before  7700  (Bibliogr.  Soc.)  (London,  1900);  J  O.  Halliwell 
(-Phillipps).  Dictionary  of  Old  English  Plays  (London,  1860):  W.  C. 
Hazlitt,  A  Manual  for  the  Collector  and  A  mateur  of  Old  English  Plays 

i London,  1892);  R.  W.  Lowe,  Bibliographical  Account  of  English 
hamaiic  Literature  (L.ondon,  1888)  is  a  valuable  handbook  for  the 
whole  of  English  theatrical  literature  and  matters  connected  with  it. 
The  unique  work  of  Gcnest,  Some  Account  of  the  English  Stage  from 
1660-1830  ((o  vols,,  Bath,  1832),  includes,  with  a  chronological 
aeries  ot  plays  acted  on  the  English  stage,  notices  of  unacicd  plays, 
and  critical  remarks  on  plays  and  actors.  "  A  Comnlcat  List  "  of 
English  dramatic  poets  and  plays  to  1747  was  published  with  T 
Whincop's  Scanderbeg  in  that  year. 

The  following  are  the  principal  collections  of  English  plays — 
Ancient  British  Drama,  cd.  Sir  W.  Scott  (3  vols.,  London,  1810); 
Modern  British  Drama,  cd.  Sir  W  Scott  (5  vols.,  London,  1811); 
W*  Bang.  Materialien  zur  Kunde  des  olteren  engltscken  Dramas 
(Louvain.  1902.  &c.);  A  H  BuWcn,  Collection  of  Old  Englnh  Plays 
U  vols.,  London.  1882),  R.  Dodslev,  A  Select  Collection  of  Old  Plays, 
4th  cd.  by  W.  C  Hazlitt  (15  vols.,  London.  1874-1876J ,  Dramatists 
efthe  Restoration  (14  vols.,  Edinburgh.  1872-1879),  Early  English 
Dramatists,  ed.  J.  S.  Farmer  (London,  1905,  &c  ),  C  M  Caylw, 
Representative  English  Comedies  (vol.  i..  New  York,  1903),  T 
Hawkins.  Origin  of  the  English  Drama  (3  vols.,  Oxford.  I773)J 
Mrs  Inchbald,  British  Theatre,  new  cd  (20  vols.,  London,  1824), 
Modern  Theatre  (10  vols..  London,  1811),  Collection  of  Farces  and 
Afterpieces  (7  vols.,  London,  1815);  Malone  Society  publications 
(London.  1907.  &c.):  t  M  ^\^n\y.  Specimens  of  the  Pre-Shakespearean 
Utama  (3  vols..  London.  1897),  Mermaid  Series  of  Old  Dramatists, 
ed  Hiweiock  Kllis  (London.  1887,  &c  ),  Old  English  Drama  (2  vols., 
London,  i8;5).  Pearson's  Reprints  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
Plays  (London.  1871.  ftc). 

The  following  deal  with  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  drama  in 
especial: — W.  Lreizenach,  Die  Sckauspiele  der  englischen  Komih 
dianten  (Berlin,  1895);  J  W.  Cunliffe,  The  Influence  of  Seneca  on 
Eltiabethan  Tragedy  (London,  1893);  F  G,  Fleay,  A.  Chronicle 
History  of  the  London  Stage,  2550-1642  (London,  1890},  A  Bio- 
graphual  Chrontele  of  the  English  Drama,  1550-1642  (London,  1891), 
W  C  Hazlitt,  The  English  Drama  and  Stage  under  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  Princes,  1543-166^  (London.  1869).  W  Hazlitt,  Dramatic 
Literature  of  the  Age  of  Bitabeth  {Works,  ed  A.  R.  Waller,  vol.  v.) 
(London,  1902);  A.  F.  von  Schack,  Die  englischen  Dramatiker  vor, 
neben,  und  nack  Shakespeare  (Stutieart,  1893),  J  A.  Symonds. 
Shakspere's  Predecessors  in  the  English  Drama  (London,  1884). 

As  to  the  Latin  academical  drama  of  the  Elizabethan  age  see 
C  B  Churchill  and  W  Keller,  "  Die  laiein.  Universitais-Dramen 
EnglandsinderZeiid  K6nigin  Eliiabeth  "  ]n  Jahrbuch  der  deutschen 
Shake speare-Cesellsckaft.  For  a  short"  bibliography  of  the  Oxford 
academical  drama.  1547-1663.  see  the  intrtxTuction  to  Miss  M  L. 
Lee's  edition  of  Narcissus  (London,  1893)  A  list  of  Oxford  plays 
will  also  be  found  in  Notes  and  Queries,  ser  vii.,  vol.  u.  For  a  list 
of  Cambridge  plays  from  1534  to  1671,  the  writer  of  this  article  is 
indebted  to  Prof.  G.  C   Moore-Smith  of  the  university  of  Sheffield. 

For  an  account  of  the  Mask  see  R.  Brotanek,  i)i>  mWufAfM  Jl/flJ*«»- 
spiete  (Vienna  and  Leipzig.  1902) ;    H-  A.  Evans.  Engfisk  y 
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(London,  1897):  W.  W.  Gnc,  A  Lia  tj  Mafrnt,  Ptmmb,  Ifc. 
(Bibliogr.  Soc.J  (London,  1901). 

As  10  early  London  theatre*  see  T.  F.  Ordish,  BaHy  London 
Tkeaint  (London,  1894). 

Some  infomution  as  to  puppet-plays,  Ac.,  wilt  be  found  in  Henry 
Morley's  iftmoirs  of^  BartkoiomoB  Fair  (London,  1859). 

Among  earlier  critical  essays  on  the  ElizabetfaEUi  and  Stuart 
drama  should  be  mentioned  those  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  G.  Putten- 
ham  and  W.  Wcbbc,  T.  Rymcr  and  Drydcn.  For  recent  essiys  and 
nores  on  the  Elizabethan  drama  in  general,  see,  besides  the  e66ays 
of  Coleridge,  Lamb  (including  the  introductory  remarks  in  the 
Speciment),  Hazlitt,  &c.,  and  the  remarkable  scries  of  articles  in  the 
Relrospeclive  Review  (1820-1828),  the  Publications  and  Transactions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Shakespeare  Societies  (1841,  &c. ;  1874.  Ac), 
which  also  contain  reprints  of  early  works  of  great  importance  for 
the  history  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  and  stage,  such  as  Henslowe's 
Diary.  Ac,  the  Jahrbuck  dcr  dtutschen  Shakespeare-Geiellschaft 
(1865,  Ac),  as  well  as  the  German  journals  A  nglia,  Englische  Studien, 
Ac.,  and  the  Modern  Language  Review  (Cambridge). 

The  later  English  drama  from  the  reopening  of  the  theatres  (1660) 
is  treated  in  L.  N.  Chase.  The  Enflish  Heroic  Play  (New  York.  I903): 
C.  Cibber,  Apology  for  the  Life  of  C.  Cibber,  written  by  himself,  new 
ed.  by  R.  W.  Lowe  (3  vols.,  London.  18S9).  who  has  also  edited 
Churchill's  Rosciad  and  Aboiopy  (London,  1891);  J.  Doran.  Their 
Uajesties'  Servants:  annoh  of  the  English  Stage  (3  vols..  London, 
1888):  A.  Filon.  Le  Thi&tre  anglais:  hier,  aujourd'hui,  denmin 
(Paris.  1896);  VV.  Haililt,  A-  View  of  the  English  Stage  (Works,  ed. 
A.  R.  Waller,  vol.  viii.)  (London.  1903);  W.  Nichol^in,  The  Struggle 
for  a  Free  Stage  in  London  (Westmmster,  1907). 

The  following  treat  of  the  modem  German  drama  in  particular 
periods: — R.  Prdlss.  Cesch.  der  deulschen  Schauspielkunst  von  den 
Anfdngen  bis  1850  (Leipzig.  IWo);  R.  E.  Prutz,  VorUsungen  uber 
die  Getchichle  des  deulsclien  Theaters  (Berlin,  1847):  R.  Froning, 
Das  Drama  der  Reformationszeit  (Stuttgart,  1900);  C.  Heine,  Dot 
Schauspiel  der  deutschen  Wanderbuhne  vor  GoUsched  (Halle.  1889): 
J.  Minor.  Die  Schicksahlragodie  in  ihren  Hauptvertretern  (Frankfurt, 
1883):  M.  Martersteig.  Das  deutsche  Theater  im  XIX"'  Jahrh. 
(Leipzig,  1904).  See  also  G.  G.  Gervinus,  Geschichte  der  deulschen 
Dichtung  (5th  ed.,  5  vols.,  Leipzig,  1871-1874):  and  the  literary 
histories  of  K.  Goedeke  (Grundriss),  A.Koberstein.  &c.  A  special 
aspect  of  the  drama  in  modern  Germany  is  dealt  with  in  P.  Bahlmann, 
Dte  lateinischen  Dramen  von  Wimpheltng's  Stylpho  bis  zur  Mitte  des 
XVI'"  Jahrhunderts,  1480-1550  (Mtinster.  1893),  and  the  same 
author's     Jesuiten-Dramen    der     niederrheinischen     Ordensprovtnt 

Thestandard  history  of  the  modem  German  stage  is  Eduard 
Dcvrient,  Gesch.  der  deutschen  Schauspielkunst  (2  vols..  Leipzig. 
1848-1861);  see  also  R.  Prolss.  Gesch.  der  deutschen  Schausptclkunst 
von  den  Anfdngen  bis  1850  (Leipzig.  1900):  O.  G.  Flucgen,  Bto- 
graphisches  Bithnen-Lexikon  der  deutschen  Theater  (Munich.  1892) 

A  good  account  of  the  history  of  the  Dutch  drama  is  F.  von 
Hellwald's  Geschichte  des  hollandtschen  Theaters  (Rotterdam.  1874), 
See  also  the  authorities  under  J.  van  den  Vondel. 

Information  concerning  the  Danish  drama  will  be  found  in  the 
autobiographies  of  Holberg.  Ohicnschlagcr  and  Andersen:  see  also 
vol.  i.  of  G.  Brandes's  Alain  Currents  in  Nineteenth  Century  Literaturt 
(Eng.  tr.,  London,  1901).  As  to  the  modern  Norwegian  drama  uee 
the  same  writer's  Ibsen- Bjornson  Studies  (Eng.  tr..  London,  1899); 
also  E.  "Tissot.  Le  Drame  norvigten  (Paris,  1893). 

The  Russian  drama  is  treated  in  P.  O.  Morozov's  Istcria  RusskagO 
Teatra  (History  of  the  Russian  Theatre),  vol.  i.  (St  Petersburg.  1889); 
sec  also  P.  de  Corvin.  L<  ThedtreenRussie  (Paris.  1890).  A.  Brijckner, 
Ceschithte  der  russisehen  Literalur  (Leipzig.  1905),  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage.  Information  as  to  the  dramatic  portions  of  other 
Slav  literatures  will  be  found  in  A.  Pipin  and  V.  Spasovich's  Istoria 
Stamaniktkh  Literatur  {History  of  Slavonic  Literatures).  German 
translation  by  T.  Pcch  (2  vols.,  Leipzig.  1880-1884).     (A.  VV.  \V.) 

DRAMBURO,  a  town  o(  Cennany  in  the  kingdom  of  Prtissia, 
on  the  Drage,  a  tributary  of  the  Oder,  50  m.  E.  of  Stettin,  on 
the  railway  Ruhnow-Neuatettin.  Pop.  s^oa.  It  contains  an 
Evangelical  church,  a  gymnasium,  a  hospital  and  various 
administrative  offices,  and  carries  on  cotton  and  woollen  weaving, 
tanning,  brewing  and  distilling. 

DRAMMEN,  a  seaport  of  Norway,  in  Buskerud  and  Jarlsberg- 
Laurvik  amier  (counties),  at  the  bead  of  Drammen  Fjord,  a 
western  arm  of  Christiania  Fjord,  33  m.  by  tail  S.W.  from 
Christiania.  Pop.  (1900)  23,093.  Its  situation,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  broad  Drammen  river,  between  lofty  hills,  is  very  beautiful. 
It  is  the  junction  of  railways  from  Christiania  to  Haugsuod, 
Kongsbeig  and  HSncfos,  and  to  Laurvik  and  Skien.  The  town 
is  modem,  having  suffered  from  fires  in  i8fi6,  1870  and  1880 
It  consists  of  three  parts:  Bragemaes  on  the  north,  divided  by 
the  river  from  StrttmsO  and  the  port,' Tangen,  on  the  south 
The  prosperity  of  Drammen  depends  mainly  on  the  timber 
trade;  and  saw-milling  is  an   active  industiy.  the  lop  being. 


6oatsd  down  the  river  from  the  upland  fotestt.  Thnber  and 
wood-pulp  are  exported  (over  half  of  each  to  Great  Britain), 
with  paper,  ice  and  some  cobalt  and  nickel  ore.  The  chief 
imports  are  British  coal  and  German  machinery.  Salmon  are 
taken  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Drammen. 

DRANB,  AUGUSTA  THE0D08U  (1823-1894),  English  writer, 
was  bom  at  Bromley,  near  Bow,  on  the  20th  of  December  1825. 
Brought  up  in  the  Anglican  creed,  she  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Tnctariau  teaching  at  Torquay,  and  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  1850.  She  wrote,  and  published  anonymously,  an 
essay  questioning  the  Itorality  of  Traclariantsm,  which  was 
attributed  to  John  Henry  Newman.  In  1852,  after  a  prolonged 
stay  in  Rome,  she  joined  the  third  order  of  St  Dominic,  to  which 
she  belonged  for  over  forty  years.  She  was  prioress  (1872-1881) 
of  the  Stone  convent  in  Staffordshire,  where  she  died  on  the  >9tb 
of  April  1894.  Her  chief  works  in  prose  and  vetse  are:  Tkt 
History  of  Sainl  Dominic  (1857;  enlarged  edition,  1891);  TMt 
Life  of  SI  Catherine  of  Siena  (1S80;  2nd  ed.,  1899);  Ckrtslian 
Schooli  and  Schottrs  (1867);  The  Knights  of  Si  John  (1858)1 
Songs  in  Iht  Night  (1876);  and  the  Thru  ChanaUors  (1859),  a 
sketch  of  the  Uves  of  William  of  Wykeham,  William  of  Waynflete 
and  Sir  Thomas  More. 

A  complete  list  of  her  writings  is  given  in  the  Uemoir  of  ifoUur 
Framis  Raphael,  O.S.D.,  Augusta  Theodosia  Drani,  edited  by  B. 
Wilberfone,  O.P.  (Londoo,  189J). 

DRAPER.  JOHH  WILUAH  (1811-1882),  American  scientist, 
was  born  at  St  Helen's,  near  Liverpool,  on  the  5tb  of  May  181 1. 
He  studied  at  Woodhouse  Grove,  at  the  University  of  London, 
and,  after  removing  to  America  in  1832,  at  the  medical  school  of 
the  University  of  Feimsylvania  in  1835-1836.  In  1837  he  was 
elected  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  was  a  professor  in  its  school  of  medicine  in  1840- 
1850,  president  of  that  school  in  1850-1873,  and  professor  of 
chemistry  until  1881.  He  died  at  Hastings,  New  York,  on  the 
4th  of  January  1882,  He  made  important  researches  in  photo- 
cbemistiy,  made  portrait  photography  possible  by  his  improve- 
ments (1839)  on  Daguerrc's  process,  and  published  a  Text-booh  oh 
Chemistry  (1846),  Texl-iooh  on  Natural  Philosophy  (1847),  Text- 
booh  on  Physiology  (1866),  and  Scientific  Memoirs  (1878)  on 
radiant  energy.  He  is  well  known  also  as  the  author  of  The 
History  of  Ihe  Inteliectuat  Development  of  Europe  {1S63),  Applying 
the  methods  of  physical  science  to  history,  a  History  of  Ihe 
American  Civil  War  (3  vols.,  1867-1870),  and  a  History  of  the 
Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science  (1874). 

His  son,  Henky  Dkapeb  (1837-1882),  graduated  at  the 
University  of  New  York  in  1658,  became  professor  of  natural 
science  there  in  i8te,  and  was  professor  of  physiology  (in  the 
medical  school)  and  dean  of  the  faculty  in  1866-1873.  He 
succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  chemistry,  but  only  for  a 
year,  dying  in  New  York  on  the  20th  of  November  1882.  Henry 
Draper's  most  important  contributions  to  science  were  made  in 
spectroscopy;  he  ruled  metal  gratings  in  1869-1870,  made 
valuable  spectrum  photographs  after  1871,  and  proved  the 
presence  of  oxygen  in  the  sun  in  a  monograph  of  1877.  Edward 
C  Pickering  carried  on  his  study  of  stellar  spectra  with  the  funds 
of  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial  at  Harvard,  endowed  by  his 
widow  {nle  Mary  Anna  Palmer). 

See  accounts  by  George  F  Barker  in  Biographical  Memoirs  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Science,  vols.  2  and  3  (Washington,  1680, 
1888). 

DRAPBR,  one  who  deals  in  cloth  or  textiles  generally.  The 
Fr.  drop,  cloth,  from  which  dropur  and  Eng.  "  draper  "  are 
derived,  is  of  obscure  origin.  It  is  possible  that  the  Low  L^tu 
drappus  or  trappus  (the  last  form  giving  the  Eng.  "  trappings  '0 
may  be  connected  with  words  such  as  "  drub,"  Cer.  Ireffen, 
beat;  the  original  sense  would  be  fulled  cloth.  "  Drab,"  dull, 
pale,  brown,  is  also  connected,  its  firat  meaning  being  a  doth  of 
a  natural  undyed  colour  The  Drapers'  Company  is  one  of  the 
great  livery  companies  of  the  city  of  London.  The  fraternity 
is  of  very  early  origin.  Henry  Fits-Alwyn  (d.  isia  ?),  the  fint 
mayor  of  London,  is  said  to  have  been  a  draper  The  first 
charter  was  granted  in  1364.    The  Drapera'  Gild  was  one  of  the 
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munefous  lobdivisioos  of  the  dotbing  tnule,  and  sppcand  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  (etaflbig  of  woollen  cloths,  the  linen- 
dnipen  forming  in  the  15th  century  a  leparate  fraternity, 
which  disappeared  or  was  merged  in  the  greater  company.  It 
is  usual  for  drapers  to  combine  the  sale  of  "  drapery,"  ».  of 
testiles  generally,  with  that  of  millinery,  hosiery,  ftc.  In  Wilb 
V.  Adatiu  (reported  in  Tin  Times,  London,  Nov.  10, 1908),  the 
term  "drapery  "in  a  restrictiTe  covenant  was  held  nottoindode 
aD  goods  that  a  draper  might  sell,  such  as  iun  or  fur-lined  goods. 

DHADOHT  (from  die  common  Teutonic  word  "  to  draw  "; 
cf.  Ger.  TradU,  load;  the  pronunciation  led  to  the  variant  form 
"  draft,"  BOW  confined  to  certain  specific  meanings),  the  act  or 
action  of  drawing,  extending,  pulling,  &c.  It  is  tlms  applied 
to  »nim«l«  used  for  drawing  vehicles  or  loadi, "  draught  oxen," 
&c.,  to  the  quantity  of  fish  taken  by  one  "  drag  "  of  a  net,  to 
a  quantity  of  liquid  taken  or  "  drawn  in  "  to  the  mouth,  and  to 
a  current  of  air  in  a  chimney,  a  room  or  other  confined  tfmce. 
In  furnaces  the  "draught"  is  "natural"  when  not  increased 
artificially,  or  "  forced  "  when  increased  by  mechanical  methods 
(see  Boaai).  The  water  a  ship  "  draws,"  or  her  "  draught," 
is  the  depth  to  which  she  sinks  in  the  water  as  measured  from 
herked.  Thewordwasformetlyusedof  a  "move"iDdieasor 
dmilaT  games,  and  is  thus,  in  the  plural,  the  general  English 
name  of  the  game  known  alto  as  "checkers"  (see  Dkauchts). 
The  spelling  "  draft "  is  generally  employed  in  the  following 
usages.  It  is  a  common  term  for  a  written  order  "  drawn  on  " 
a  banker  or  other  holder  of  funds  for  the  payment  of  money  to  a 
third  peAon;  thus  a  cheque  (f  .c.)  is  a  draft.  A  special  form  of 
draft  is  a  "  banker's  draft,"  an  instruction  by  one  bank  to  another 
bank,  or  to  a  branch  of  the  bank  making  the  instruction,  to  pay 
asumof  money  to  the  order  of  a  certain  specified  person.  Other 
meanings  of  "  draft "  are  an  outline,  plan  or  sketch,  or  a  pre- 
liminary drawing  up  of  an  instrument,  measure,  document,  &c, 
which,  after  alteration  and  amendment,  will  be  embodied  in  a 
final  or  formal  shape;  an  allowance  made  by  merchants  or 
impoiten  to  those  who  sell  by  retail,  to  make  up  a  toss  incurred 
in  weighing  or  measuring;  and  a  detachment  or  body  of  troops 
."  drawn  oS  "  for  a  specific  purpose,  usually  a  reinforcement 
from  the  depot  or  reserve  units  to  those  abroad  or  in  the  field. 
For  the  use  of  the  term  "  draft "  or  "  draught "  in  masonry  and 
•ichitecture  see  DiArtEO  Masonxy. 

DRAUOHTS  (from  A.S.  dtafcn,  lo  draw),  a  game  played  with 
(ueces  (or  "  men  ")  called  draughtsmen  on  a  board  marked  in 
squares  of  two  alternate  colours.  The  game  is  called  Checkers 
in  America,  and  iiknown  to  the  French  as  Lu  Dama  and  to  the 
Germans  as  Dametufid.  Though  the  game  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  CompUli  Gamtsler,  nor  the  AcaUmU  dejeux,  and  is  styled  a 
"  modem  invention  "  by  Strutt,  yet  a  somewhat  similar  game 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  some  of  the  pieces  used  having 
been  found  in  tombs  at  least  as  old  as  1600  B.C.,  and  part  of 
Anect  Hat-Shepsa's  board  and  some  of  her  men  are  to  be 
leen  in  the  Egyptian  gallery  of  the  British  Museum.  An 
Egyptian  vase  also  shows  a  lion  and  an  antelope  playing  at 
drat^ts,  with  five  men  each,  the  lion  making  the  winning  move 
and  seizkg  the  bag  or  purse  that  contains  the  stakes.  Plato 
ascribes  the  invention  of  the  game  of  mvoi,  or  draughts,  to 
Tboth,  the  Egyptian  Hermes  Trismegistus,  and  Homer  represents 
Penelope's  suitors  as  playing  it  (Odya.  i.  107).  In  one  form  of 
the  game  as  pUyed  by  the  Greeks  there  were  35  squares,  and  each 
phiyer  had  s  men  which  were  probably  moved  along  the  lines. 
In  another  there  were  4  men  and  16  squares  with  a  "sacred 
endosure,"  a  square  of  the  same  size  as  the  others,  marked  in 
the  exact  centre  and  bisected  by  one  of  the  horizontal  lines, 
which  was  known  as  the  "  sacied  line."  From  l!he  incident  in 
the  game  of  a  piece  hemmed  in  on  this  line  by  a  rival  piece 
having  to  be  pushed  forward  as  a  last  resort,  arose  the  phrase 
"  to  move  the  man  from  the  sacred  line  "  as  synonymous  with 
being  hard  pressed.  Thi^  and  other  phrases  based  on  inddcnts 
in  the  game  testify  to  the  vogue  the  game  enjoyed  hi  ancient 
Greece.  The  Roman  game  of  LatnmaUi  was  similar,  but  there 
ware  officers  (kings  in  modem  draughts)  as  well  as  men.  When 
p  player's  piece*  were  all  hemmed  in  he  was  stale-mated,  to 


use  a  chess  phrase  {ai  imdiat  redadiu  erf),  and  lost  the  game. 
Other  explanations  of  this  phrase  are,  however,  given  (see  Les 
Jtnx  dts  ancieiu,  by  Becq  de  Fouquieres).  The  fullest  account 
of  the  Roman  game  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dt  latide  Pisonis, 
written  by  an  anonymous  contemporary  of  Nero  (see  CALFtrBMiDS, 
Trrtm).  Unfortunatdy  the  tcxu  are  full  of  obacuritiea,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  any  definite  statements  a*  to  how  the 
game  was  played. 

As  cariy  as  the  nth  century  some  form  of  tber  game  was 
practised  by%ie  Nonemen,  for  in  the  Icelandic  saga  of  Grettir 
the  Strong  the  boaidand  men  ai$  mentioned  more  than  once. 

The  history  of  the  modem  forms  of  the  game  starts  with 
B  Ingetiio  o  juege  ie  mam,  de  pimto  0  damat,  putdished  by 
Torquemada  at  Valencia  in  1547.  Another  Spaniard,  Juan 
Garda  Canalejas,  is  said  to  have  published  in  1610  the  first 
edition  oi  his  work,  a  betterJmown  edition  of  which  appeared 
ini6$o.  The  third  Spanish  classic,  that  of  Joseph  Carlos  Garcez, 
was  printed  in  Madrid  in  r684.  It  ia  noteworthy  that  in  an 
illustration  in  Garcei's  boiA  the  pieces  dqiicted  resemble  some- 
what some  of  those  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and  are  not  unlike 
the  pawns  Used  in  chess. 

In  1668  Pietie  Mallet  had  puUished  the  first  French  work  on 
the  game,  and  elementary  tlMogh  his  knowledge  of  the  game 
seems  to  have  been,  even  in  comparison  with  that  of  Canalejas 
or  Garcex,  the  historical  notes,  ride*  and  instructions  which  he 
gave,  served  as  a  basis  for  many  later  works.  Mallet  wrote  on 
Le  Jeu  de  dames  i  la  froHfaise,  which  was  almost  identical  with 
the  modem  English  game.  The  old  French  game  ia,  however, 
no  longer  practised  in  France,  having  been  superseded  by  Lt 
Jeu  de  dames  i  la  polonaise.  Manoury  gives  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  latter  game  originated  in  Paris  about  1717, 

Aboui  1736  a  famous  iilayer  named  Ladcf  publidied  the  first 
book  on  Polish  draughts,  but  the  first  important  book  on  the 
game  is  Manonry's  Jcu  de  dames  i  la  polonaise,  in  the  production 
of  which  it  is  said  that  the  author  had  the  assistant  of  Diderot 
and  other  encyclopUisles.  This  book,  which  appeared  in  1787, 
was  to  the  new  game  all  that  Mallet's  was  to  the  old  Ftench  game, 
and  until  the  appearance  of  Poirson  Prugneaux's  EneyclopUie 
du  jeu  de  dames  in  rSss  it  remained  the  standard  authority  on 
so-called  Polish  draughts.  The  Polish  game  early  attained 
popularity  in  Holland,  and  in  1785  the  standard  Dutch  work, 
Ephraim  van  Embden's  Yerkandelint  over  het  Damspel,  was 
produced.  In  German-speaking  countries  the  progress  of  the 
new  game  was  slower,  and  the  works  produced  in  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century  generally  treat  of  the  older  game  as  well  as 
the  Polhh  game.  This  is  also  the  case  with  PctroS's  book 
published  in  St  Petersburg  in  1827;  and  similarly  Zongono's, 
which  dates  from  tisa,  deals  with  the  new  game  and  with  the 
older  Italian  game. 

In  1694  Hyde  wrote  Historia  dami  ludi  sen  lalrinculorum, 
in  which  he  tried  to  prove  the  identity  of  draughts  with  Indus 
lairiiKulorttm.  This  work  is  historical  and  descriptive,  but  con- 
tains nothing  concerning  the  game  as  played  in  Great  Britain. 
The  authentic  history  of  draughts  in  En^and  commences  with 
William  Payne's  Introduction  lo  Uie  Game  of  DrautUs,  the 
dedication  of  which  was  written  by  Samud  Johnson.  Payne's 
games  and  problems  were  incorporated  in  a  much  more  important 
work,  namely  Sturges's  Guide  lo  Ike  Game  of  Draughts,  which 
appeared  in  1800  and  has  gone  through  a  score  of  editions. 
About  this  time  the  game  was  much  practised  in  both  England 
and  Scotland,  but  the  first  important  production  of  the  Scottish 
school  was  Drummond's  ScoUisk  Draugkl  Player,  the  first  part 
of  which  dates  from  1838,  additional  volumes  appearing  in  iSji- 
1853  and  i86t.  In  i8ji  Andrew  Anderson  published  his  Game 
of  Drautkts  Simplified.  A  first  edition  had  appeared  in  1848, 
but  the  later  print  is  the  important  one,  as  it  standardized  the 
laws  of  the  game,  fixed  the  nomendature  of  the  openings, 
introduced  a  better  arrangement  of  the  play,  and,  since  Anderson 
was  one  of  the  finest  players  of  the  game,  excelled  in  accuracy. 
In  Anderson's  time  little  was  known  about  the  openings  com- 
mcndng  with  any  move  other  than  11-15,  snd  it  was  not  until 
more  than  thirty  years  later  that  the  other  openings  rtcd<'~  ' 
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morr  adequate  recognition.  This  was  done  in  Robertson's 
Guiiie  to  Ike  Came  of  Draugklt,  and  perhaps  better  io  Lees'  Gtade 
(1891) 

Andrew  Anderson  was  the  first  recognued  British  champion 
player  of  the  game  He  and  Wyllic,  better  known  as  "  the  herd 
laddie,"  contested  five  matches  for  the  honour,  Anderson  win- 
ning four  to  Wyllie's  one.  After  his  victory  in  1847  Anderson 
retired  from  match  play  and  the  title  fell  to  Wyllie,  who  made 
the  game  his  profession  and  travelled  all  over  the  English- 
speaking  world  to  play  it  In  1873  he  successfully  defended  his 
position  against  Martins,  the  English  champion,  and  in  1874 
against  W  R  Barker,  the  American  champion,  but  two  years 
later  he  was  beaten  by  Yates,  a  young  American.  On  the  tatter's 
retirement  from  the  game,  the  championship  lapsed  to  Wyllie, 
who  held  it  successfully  until  his  defeat  by  Ferrie,  the  Scottish 
champion,  in  1894  Two  years  later  Ferrie  was  beaten  in  his 
turn  by  Richard  Jordan  of  Edinburgh,  who  bad  just  gained  the 
Scottish  championshipi  and  the  new  hdder  defeated  Stewart, 
who  challenged  him  in  1897,  and  successfully  defended  bis  title 
against  C  F.  Barker,  the  American  champion,  to  meet  whom  he 
visited  Boston  in  1900  and  played  a  drawn  match. 

In  1884  the  first  international  match  between  England  and 
Scotland  took  place,  and  resulted  in  so  decisive  a  victory  for  the 
noriherneis  that  the  contest  was  not  renewed  for  ten  years. 
The  matches  played  in  1894  and  1899  also  went  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  Scots,  but  in  1903  the  Englishmen  gained  their 
first  victory. 

In  190S  a  British  team  visited  America  and  defeated  a  side 
representing  the  United  States. 

The  tournament  for  the  Scottish  championship  has  been  held 
annually  in  Glasgow  since  1893.  The  number  and  skill  of  the 
Scottish  players  have  given  this  tournament  its  pre-eminence; 
but  if  the  levelling  up  of  the  standards  of  play  in  Scotland  and 
England  continues,  the  competition  which  is  held  biennially  by 
the  English  Draughts  Association  is  likely  to  rank  as  a  serious 
rival  to  the  Glasgow  tourney. 

The  Enflisk  Came. — Draughts  as  played  iM>w  in  English- 
speaking  countries  is  a  game  (or  two  persons  with  a  board  and 
twenty-four  men — twelve  white  and  twelve  black — which  at 
starling  are  placed  as  follows:  the  black  men  on  the  squares 
numbered  i  to  1 1,  and  the  white  men  on  the  squares  numbered 
>i  to  31  on  the  diagram  below  In  printed  diagrams  the  menare 
usually  shown  on  the  white  squares  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
but  in  actual  play  the  black  squares 
I  are  generally  used  now.  In  playing 
on  the  black  squares  the  board  must 
be  placed  with  a  black  square  in  the 
left-hand  comer.  The  game  is  played 
by  moving  a  man  forward,  one  square 
I  at  a  time  except  when  making  a  cap- 
ture, along  the  diagonals  to  the  right 
I  or  left.  Thus  a  white  man  placed 
I  on  square  18  in  the  diagram  can 
move  to  1$  or  14  Each  player 
moves  alternately,  black  always 
moving  first  If  a  player  touch  a 
piece  he  must  move  that  piece  and  no  other.  If  the  piece 
cannot  be  moved,  or  if  it  is  not  the  player's  turn  to 
move,  he  forfeits  the  game  As  soon  as  a  man  reaches 
one  of  the  squares  farthest  from  his  side  of  the  board,  he  is 
**  crowned  "  by  having  one  of  the  unused  or  captured  men  of 
his  own  colour  placed  on  him,  and  becomes  a  "  king  "  A 
king  has  the  power  of  moving  and  taking  backwards  as  well  as 
forwards 

If  a  man  is  on  the  square  adjacent  to  an  opponent's  man, 
and  there  15  an  unoccupied  square  beyond,  the  unprotected 
man  must  be  captured  and  removed  from  the  board  Thus;  if 
there  is  a  white  man  on  square  18.  and  a  black  man  on  squaie 
14,  square  9  being  vacant,  and  white  having  to  move,  he 
jumps  over  14  and  remains  on  square  9.  and  the  man  on  14 
is  taken  up 
If  two  or  mocc  own  an  so  placed  that  one  square  intervene* 


WHITE 


between  each  they  may  all  be  taken  at  one  move.  Tbas  it 
white  having  to  move  has  a  man  on  18,  and  Uack  men  on  14, 
16  and  8,  the  intermediate  squares  and  square  3  being  vacant, 
white  could  move  from  a8  to  3,  touching  19  and  12  en  route, 
and  take  the  men  on  14,  t6,  and  8;  but  if  there  is  a  piece  on  7 
and  square  10  is  vacant,  the  piece  on  7  cannot  be  captured, 
for  becoming  a  king  ends  the  move. 

It  is  compulsory  to  take  if  possible.  If  a  player  can  take  a 
man  (or  a  series  of  men)  but  makes  a  move  that  does  not  capture 
(or  does  not  capture  all  that  is  possible),  his  adversary  may  allow 
the  move  to  stand,  or  he  may  have  the  move  retracted  and  compel 
the  player  to  take,  or  he  may  allow  the  move  to  stand  and  remove 
the  piece  that  neglected  to  capture  from  the  board  (called 
"  huffing  ").  "  HuS  and  move  "  go  together,  >.«.  the  player 
who  bufis  then  makes  his  move.  When  one  player  has  lost  all 
his  pieces,  or  has  all  those  left  on  the  board  blocked,  he  loses 
the  game. 

The  game  is  drawn  when  neither  of  the  players  has  sufficient 
advantage  in  force  or  position  to  enable  him  to  win. 

The  Iming  game,  or  "  first  off  the  board,"  is  a  form  of  draughts 
not  much  practised  now  by  expert  draught  players.  The  player 
wins  who  gets  all  his  pieces  taken  first.  There  is  no  "  huffing  ": 
a  player  who  can  take  must  do  so. 

Draughts  OpeHtngs. — Ai  there  are  seven  possible  first  moves,  with 
seven  possible  replies  to  each,  or  forty-nine  in  all,  there  is  an  abundant 
variety  of  openings;butastwo  of  these  (9-14,  2l-i7and  10-14,  ai-17) 
are  obviously  unsound,  the  number  ii  really  reduced  to  forty-seven. 
Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  regarding  the  relative  strength  of 
the  various  openings.  It  was  at  one  time  generally  held  that  for  the 
black  side  II-15  was  the  best  opening  move. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  l9tn  century  this  view  became  much 
modified,  and  though  11-15  still  remained  the  favourite,  it  was 
recognized  that  10-15.  9-t4  and  ri-16  were  little,  if  at  all,  inferior: 
10-14  and  13-16  were  rightly  rated  as  weaker  than  the  four  moves 
named  above,  whilst  9-13,  the  favourite  of  the  "  unscientific  " 
player,  was  found  to  be  weakest  of  all. 

The  white  replies  to  11-15  have  gone  through  many  vicissitudes. 
The  seven  possible  moves  have  each  at  different  times  figured  as  the 
general  favourite.  Thus  34-19,  which  analysis  proved  to  be  the 
weakest  of  the  seven,  was  at  one  period  described  by  the  title  of 
"  Wyllie's  Invincible."  In  course  of  time  it  came  to  be  regarded  as 
decidedly  weak,  and  its  name  was  altered  to  the  less  pretentious 
title  of  Second  Double  Comer."  In  the  Scottish  Tournament  of 
1894  this  opening  was  played  between  Ferrie  and  Stewart,  and  the 
latter  won  the  game  with  white,  introducing  new  play  which  has 
stood  the  test  ofanalysis,  and  so  rehabilitating  the  opening  in  public 
favour.  The  ai-17  reply  to  11-15  was  intrtxluccd  by  \^-llie,  who 
was  so  successful  with  it  that  it  became  known  as  the  "  Switcher." 
This  opening  perhaps  lacks  the  solid  strength  of  some  of  the  others, 
but  It  so  abounds  in  traps  as  to  be  well  worthy  of  its  name.  The  other 
five  replies  to  tl-15.  namely  24-20,  23-19,  23-18.  22-18  and  22-17, 
are  productive  of  games  which  give  equal  chances  to  both  sides 

The  favourite  replies  to  10-1^  are  23-18.  22-16  and  21-17.  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  appreciably  stronger  than  the  others,  wilb 
the  possible  exception  of  24-20 

In  response  to  11-16.  23-18  is  held  to  give  white  a  trifling  advan- 
tage, but  il  is  more  apparent  than  real  \Vith  the  except  ion  of  23-19, 
which  IS  weak,  the  other  replies  are  of  equal  strength,  and  are  only 
slightly,  if  at  all.  inferior  to  the  more  popular  23-18  9-14  is  moat 
frequently  encountered  by  22-18,  but  all  white's  replies  are  good, 
except  of  course  21-17  which  loses  a  man,  and  23-18  which  weakens 
the  centre  of  white's  position. 

Against  10-14  the  most  popular  move  is  22-17.  which  gives  white 
an  advantage.  Next  in  strength  come  22-18  and  24-19.  23-18  a 
weak. 

The  strongest  reply  to  12-16  is  24-2a  The  others,  except  23-19. 
which  18  weak,  give  no  initial  advantage  to  either  side 

As  already  mentioned,  9-13  is  bluk'<  weakest  opening  move, 
both  22- 1 8  and  24- 1(>  giving  white  a  distinct  advantage  Nevenbe- 
less  9-13  is  a  favounte  d^bui  with  certain  expert  players,  especully 
when  pUyine  with  infenor  opponents 

The  term  '  opening  "  is  freouenlly  applied  m  a  more  restricted 
•ense  than  that  used  above  When  practically  all  games  surted  with 
11-15  It  was  convenient  to  assign  names  to  the  more  popular  lines 
of  play  Thus  11-15,  23-19,  8-11.  22-17.  il  followed  by  11-16.  was 
called  the  "Glasgow",  il  followed  by  9-13,  17-14.  the  "  LainI 
and  Lady  ".  if  by  3-8.  the  "  Alma  " 

The  variety  possible  in  the  opening  is  a  fair  reply  to  the  objection 
sometimes  heard  that  the  game  does  not  afford  sufficient  scope  for 
variation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  practically  unlimited  number  ol 
diflerent  games  might  be  played  on  any  one  opening 

The  three  following  games  are  typical  examples  oTthe  play  aiiiiilS 
from  three  of  the  roost  frequently  played  openings:— 
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Game  No.  I.— "  Aynhire  Luw 

'Opcainc. 

a  ii-ij 

as-i«        10-15 

M-17 

b  15-18 

»4-6 

'TJ? 

3-8          43-19 

13-M 

?}^ 

»-9 

16-32               6-10 

5-9    5|   a7-»3 

30-»6          9-14 

1-5,         18-9 

afr-17 

17-10 

»8-a4 

11-16 

31-34 

8-II 

9-'J 
a»-i8 

ao-ii 
7-16 

I6-J3 
30-1?    R 

Diawo. 
.Jordan. 

JS-M 

3»-i8          5-14 

39-J5 

12-19 

a.  11-15. 

34-^  forms  the  '*  Aynhire  Lasne  **  openini 

,ao  named 

by  Wyllie.    It  is  generally  held  to  admit  of  unusual  scope  for  the 
display  of  critical  and  brilliant  combinations. 

*.  16-30,  35-22,  20-27,  31-24,  8-11,  IT-IJ,  »-6,  31-17,  M-aii 
33-17,  31-25,  17-14.  10-17,  19-1.    Drawn.  .  R.  Jordan. 

W 

15-10 
33-18 
lo-is 
20- tS 

B' 

Drawn. 
A.  B.  Scott. 

V. 

R.  Jordan. 


25-30 

30-16 

Drawn. 

R.  Jordan. 


33-3$ 

39-23 

17-26 

5-1 

36-30 

30-36 

5-9 

36-33 

Drawn. 
R.  Jordan. 

a.  These  two  moves  form  the  "  Kclso-Cross  "  opening. 

b.  37-23  is  also  a  strong  line  for  white  to  adopt. 

e.  30-25,  4-8,  18-14.  9-37,  22-18,  15-22,  24-15,  ii-i«,  30-4, 
37-32, 36-17, 13-22, 4-8, 22-26,  and  black  appears  to  have  a  winning 
advantage.   R.  Jordan. 

d.  Taking  the  piece  on  18  first  seems  to  lose,  thus^— 

15-22      «  9-13         13-17         6-9  5-«4       ,„. 

34-8         17-14         33-18        14-10        10-7         White 
4-1 1         10-17  17-31  9-14  3-6  wins. 

31-37        31-14  38-34        18-9  7-3  Dallas. 

e.  3-7,  37-34,  32-26,  23-18,  26-31.  18-15,  11-18,  30-2,  9-13, 
j-9, 5-14.  34-19, 13-33,  30-36.    White  wins. 

Came  No.  3. — *'  Dundee  "  Opening. 

12-16        11-15        «  8-13         4-*  9-14         1-26 

34-30       30-11  17-13        18-15       36-33       31-23 

8-12         7-16  5-9  3-7         14-17        19-23 

38-24       34-30         33-18       30-26       31-14        13-9 

9-14     b  16-19         15-23        10-14        18-23        12-19 

23-17       »3-i6         »S-i8       39-25       37-18         9-6 

3-8         12-19         14-23        14-18         6-10        7-11 

a  26-33        30-16  37-18        32-37        15-6  Drawn. 

R.  Jordan. 
a.  This  move  is  the  favourite  at  this  point  on  account  of  its 
,*'  trappincss,"  but  35-32  is  probably  stronger,  thus:  25-22,  16-19, 
24-15,  11-25,  29-22,  8-11,  17-13,  11-16,  20-11,  7-16.  and  white 
can  with  advantage  continue  by  27-24,  22-17,  23-19  or  22-18. 
'  *•  15-19.  20-11,  8-15,  23-16,  12-19,  17-13,  5-9,  30-26,  4-8, 
27-23.  8-12.  23-16,  12-19.  31-27.  1-5.  a7-33>  i9-»4.  3»-»7.  »4-3i. 
22-17.    While  wins.    C.  F.  Barker. 


26-23 

38-19 

20-16 

7-1 1 

lu^ 

3-6 
30-1 1 

6-10 

16-11 

\vn 

5-14 

»-34 

10-15. 

xtj 

rcn 

37-30 

11-7 

7-3 

lo-is 
31-36 

14-18 

27-31 

8-13 

20-it 

7-3 

22-18 

3-7 

7-16 

15-19 

18-23 

3t-27 

27-24 

24-20 

33-16 

3-7 

30-26 

7-11 

is-24 

■  3-19 

23-30 

34-30 

W 

19-16 

7-10 

23-19 

11-15 

15-11 

12-19 

6-1 

15-24 

27-24 

18-35 

22-17 

9-14 

28-19 

22-25 

17-14 

15-22 

36-33 

8-1 1 

29-23 

10-17 

24-6 

11-15 

19-16 

14-18 

31-14 

Game  No 

3.-"  Kelso-Cross" 

opening. 

a  10-15 

8-13 

13-22 

5-9 

14-18 

«  23-18 

35-31 

26-17 

30-I6 

17-14 

12-16 

1-6 

a  19-26 

»-7 

10-17 

21-17 

3»-»7 

30-23 

24-19 

31-14 

9-13 

13-16 

15-22 

15-24 

6-10 

17-14 

37-23 

24-19 

23-19 

>4-9 

16-19 

7-10 

9-14 

24-27 

10-14 

'i^" 

14-7 

19-12 

31-24 

19-15 

3-10 

11-15 

9-13 

14-17 

»»7-»4 

c  22-17 

28-24 

34-ao 

9-5 

c8-ll 

37-18 

15-18 

14-10       34-37 

7-16 

16-7 

15-33 

14-10 
6-15 

19-34       31-24 

27-31 

3-11 

35-18 

10-7          16-20 

10-26 

33-18 

10-15 

17-14 

l»-»3          3-7 

31-22 

14-23 

18-14 

11-16 

7-3         20-27 

.  R.  Jordan. 

Drawn.  R.  Stewart  v 

Problem  No.  |  it  the  simplest  form  of  (hat  known  to  draughts- 
pUyers  as  the  "  First  Position."  It  is  <rf  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  actual  play  than  anv  other  end-game,  and  is,  besides,  typical  of 
a  class  of  draughts  problems  which  may  be  described  as  analytical, 
jn  contradistinction  to  "  strokes." 


Prablem  No.  i.  by  Wm.  Payne. 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 

White  to  move  and  win. 

Solution} 

27-33 

~  i»-15 

15-11 

11-15 

28-32 

19-34 

28-2* 
23-18 

3-28-24 
32-28 

13-16 

19-24 

27-^1 

WhiM 

38-33 

32-28 

15-19 

wins. 

3-»-24-28 

1-24-20 

16-19 

24-37 

31-26 

0.  12-16 

lanw  as  Var. 

1.  at  sth 
Var. 

move. 
I. 

'.PH 

18-15 

19-16 

38-33 

8-12 

\5hlte 

b  16-20 

18-23 

8-13 

23-18 

■2-16 

IS-18 

16-11 

33-27 

12-8 

wins. 

28-32 

24-19 

23-19 

12-8 

18-15 

27-24 

32-28 

11-8 

27-23 

8-13 

b,  34-38  same  as  Var.  II.  at  1st  move. 

Var.  II.  13-16,  15-ii,  16-19,  33-37,  38-33,  37-31,  33-28, 11-15, 
19-23,  16-19.    White  wins. 

Var.  III.  24-19, 32-28,(19-16,28-24, 16-11,24-30, 11-8, 18-15. 
White  wins. 

(.  12-15,  28-321  19-34  or  16-20,  same  as  Var.  II.  at  5th  and  9th 
moves  lespectiwly.    White  wins. 

Problem  Ka  3. 


BLACK- 


35-19 

9-13        15-10 

4-8 

35-33      a  3-7 

29-^5 

7-11 

13-' 7 

19-15 

31-26 

12-16 

e  diagram 

The  solution  is  as 

•4-»3 

a«-3 

31-7 

37-31 

WHITE. 
White  to  move  and  win. 
Problem  No.  3  is  a  fine  example  of  another  class  oi  problems, 
namely,  "  strokes."     It  is  formed  from  the  "  Paisley  "  opening, 
thus:— 

11-16        2»-i7  11-16 

24-19  9-13  2S-^I 

S-ii         17-14  6-9 

28-34        10-17  23-»8 

16-20        21-14  16-23 

a.  This  forms  the  position  on  the  diagram. 
follows: — 

27-43       7-«4         ««-9 
«>-«7       9-6  5-14 

14-9         i-io         23-18  3-10  3-7 

White  wins.  Jacques  and  Campbell. 
Other  Varieties.— The  forms  of  draughts  practised  on  the  European 
continent  differ  in  some  rwpccts  from  ihe  English  variety,  chiefly 
in  respect  of  the  power  assigned  to  a  man  after  '*  crowning."  The 
nme  of  Potisk  DrauikU  is  played  in  France,  Holland,  Belgium  and 
Poland,  where  it  has  entirely  superseded  Le  Jeu  de  dames  A  ta 
pan^aist*  It  is  played  on  a  board  of  100  squares  with  20  men  a  side. 
The  men  move  and  capture  as  in  English  draughts,  except  that  in 
capturing  they  move  either  forward  or  backward.  A  crowned  man 
becomes  a  queen,  and  can  move  any  number  of  squares  along  the 
diagonal.  In  her  capture  she  takes  any  unguarded  man  or  queen 
in  any  diagonal  she  commands,  leaping  over  the  captured  man  or 
queen  and  remaining  on  any  unoccupied  square  she  chooses  of  the 
same  diagonal,  beyond  the  piece  taken.  But  if  there  is  another  un- 
guarded  man  she  is  bound  to  choose  the  diagonal  on  which  it  can  be 
taken.  For  example  (using  an  English  draught-board)  place  a 
queen  on  square  29  and  adverse  men  at  squares  22,  16,  24, 14.  The 
queen  is  bound  to  move  from  20  to  1 1.  20,  27,  and  having  nrnde  the 
captures  to  remaSn  at  9  or  5<  whkhever  she  prefers.  The  capturing 
quecD  or  man  rouse  take  all  the  adverse  piecea  that  are  «•  prtM,  or 
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that  becooM  to  bv  the  uocavcriiif  of  aay  iquire  from  which  a  piece 
baa  been  removed  during  the  capture,  «.£.  white  queen  at  square  7, 
black  at  squarca  10,  18,  19,  22  and  27,  the  queen  captures  at  10, 
23.  27  and  I0«  and  the  piece  at  22  beiiig  now  removed,  she  roust  go 
to  ts,  take  the  man  at  ifi,  and  stay  at  22,  25  or  29.  In  consequence 
of  the  intrkacv  of  some  of  these  moves,  it  is  customary  to  remove 
every  captured  piece  as  it  is  taken.  If  a  man  arrives  at  a  crowning 
square  when  taking,  and  he  can  still  continue  to  take,  he  must  do  so, 
and  not  stay  on  the  crowning  square  as  at  draughts.  Passing  a 
fcrowning  square  in  taking  does  not  entitle  him  to  be  made  a  queen. 
In  capturing,  the  player  must  choose  the  direction  by  which  he  can 
take  the  greatest  number  of  men  or  queens,  or  he  may  be  huffed. 
Numerical  power  ia  the  criterion,  t.g,  three  men  must  be  taken  in 
preference  to  two  queens.  If  the  numbers  are  equal  and  one  force 
compriae*  more  qucena  than  the  other,  the  player  may  uke  which- 
ever lot  he  chooses.  Thisformofdraughu,  played  on  a  board  of  144 
squares  with  yt  men  a  side,  ia  extensively  practised  by  British 
soldien  in  India. 

The  German  Damtnspid  is  Polish  draughts  played  on  a  board  of 
the  same  sire  and  with  the  same  number  of  men  as  in  the  English 
yamt.  It  is  sometimes  called  Minor  Polish  draughts,  and  is  practised 
in  Germany  and  Russia. 

The  Italian  gama  differs  from  the  English  in  two  important 
particulars — a  mnn  may  not  take  a  king,  and  when  a  player  has  the 
option  of  capturing  pieces  in  more  than  one  way  he  must  take  in  the 
manner  which  captures  most  pieces.  There  is  a  difference  too  in  the 
placing  of  the  board,  the  black  sauarc  in  the  corner  of  the  board 
being  at  the  player's  right  hand,  but  until  a  king  is  obtained  the 
differences  from  the  Enetish  system  arc  unimportant  in  practice. 

In  Sfianish  drauphls  Ine  board  is  set  as  for  tnc  Italian  game.  The 
men  move  as  in  English  draughts,  but,  in  capturing,  the  largest 
possible  number  of  pieces  must  DC  taken,  and  the  king  has  the  same 
powers  as  in  the  Polish  game.  The  game  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  English  game  until  a  king  is  obtained,  and  many  games  from 
Spanish  worTcs  will  bo  found  incorporated  in  Enfjiish  books.  Some- 
times the  game  is  played  with  11  men  and  a  king,  or  10  men  and 
2  kings  a  side,  in.stcad  of  the  regulation  12  men. 

Turkilh  draughts  differs  widely  from  all  ottier  mr.il.  rn  \  iriaiea 
of  llic  game  ll  is  plavcd  on  u  board  of  64  squares,  alJ  of  uhi^h  are 
used  in  play.  Each  player  has  16  pieces,  which  are  not  placed  on 
the  two  back  rows  of  squares,  as  in  chess,  but  on  the  second  and  third 
back  rows.  The  pieces  do  not  move  diagonally  as  in  other  forms 
of  the^me,  but  straight  forward  or  to  the  right  or  left  horixontally. 
The  king  has  the  same  command  of  a  horizontal  or  vertical  row  of 
squares  that  the  queen  in  Polish  draughts  has  over  a  diagonal. 
Capturing  is  compulsorv,  and  the  greatest  possible  number  of  pieces 
must  be  raken,  capturea  pieces  being  removed  one  at  a  time  as  taken. 

Authorities. — Falkener's  Gamta  Aiuienl  and  Orientai;'  Lees' 
Cuidt  to  tife  Gamt  o^  Draughts ;  Drummond's  Scottish  Draught  Players 
(Kcar's  reprint} ;  Gould's  UemorabU  Matches  and  Booh  of  Problems, 
Ac.  The  Draughts  World  is  the  princi|»l  magazine  devoted  to  the 
game.  In  Dunne's  Draught  Players'  Guide  and  Companion  a  section 
tt  devoted  Co  the  non-English  varieties.  (J.  M.  M.  D. ;  R.  J.) 

DRAUPADI,  in  Hindu  legend,  tbe  daughter  of  Drupada, 
king  of  Pancbala,  and  wife  of  the  five  Pandava  princes.  She  is 
an  important  character  in  the  MaMabkarata. 

DRAVB,  or  Drava  (Ger.  Drau,  Hung.  Drita,  Lat.  Drmus), 
one  of  the  principal  right-bank  affluents  of  the  Danube,  flowing 
through  Austria  and  Hungary.  It  rises  below  the  Innichner  Eck, 
near  tbe  Toblacher  Feld  in  Tirol,  at  an  altitude  of  a  little  over 
4000  ft.,  runs  eastward,  and  forms  the  longest  longitudinal 
valley  of  the  Alps.  The  Drave  has  a  total  length  of  450  m., 
while  tbe  length  of  its  Alpine  valley  to  Marburg  is  i  jo  ra.,  and  to 
its  junction  with  the  Mur  250  m.  Owing  to  its  great  extent  and 
easy  accessibility  the  valley  of  the  Dravc  was  the  principal  road 
through  which  the  invading  peoples  of  the  East,  as  the  Huns, 
the  Slavs  and  the  Turks,  penetrated  the  Alpine  countries.  The 
Drave  floirs  through  Carinthia  and  Styria,  and  enters  Hungary 
near  Friedau,  where  up  to  its  confluence  with  the  Danube,  at 
Almas,  14  m.  E.  of  Eueg,  it  Tonns  the  boundary  between  that 
country  and  Croatia-Slavonia.  At  its  mouth  the  Drave  attains 
a  breadth  of  1055  ft.  and  a  depth  of  20  (t.  The  Drave  is  navig- 
able for  rafts  only  from  Villach,  and  for  steamers  from  B&rcs, 
a  distance  of  95  m.  The  principal  affluents  of  the  Drave  are: 
on  the  left  the  Isel,  the  Gurk,  the  Lavant,  and  the  largest  of  all, 
the  Mur;  and  on  the  right  the  Gail  and  the  Drann. 

DRA VIDIAN  (Sanskrit  Drarida),  the  name  given  to  a  collection 
of  Indian  peoples,  and  their  family  of  languages'  comprising  all 

•In  Dravidian  words  a  line  above  a  vowel  shows  that  it  is  long. 
The  dotted  consonants  (,  tf,  and  ;■  are  pronounced  by  striking  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  againM  tbe  centre  of  the  hard  palate.  The  dotted  f 
la  distmguiahcd  from  i  in  a  similar  way.    Its  sound,  however,  differs 


the  principal  forms  of  speech  of  Southern  India.  Their  territory, 
which  also  includes  the  northern  half  of  Ceylon,  extends  north- 
wards up  to  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  a  point  on  the  Arabian 
Sea  about  100  m.  below  Goa  along  the  Western  Ghats  as  far  ai 
Kolhapur,  thence  north-easi  through  Hyderabad,  and  farther 
eastwards  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Farther  to  the  north  we  find 
Dravidian  dialects  spoken  by  small  tribes  in  the  Central  Provinces 
and  Chota  Nagpur,  and  even  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  in 
the  Rajmahal  hills.  A  Dravidian  dialect  is,  finally,  spoken  by 
tbe  BrihOIs  of  Baluchistan  in  tbe  far  north-west.  The  various 
Dravidian  languages,  with  the  number  of  speakers  returned  at 
the  census  of  1901,  are  as  follows.— 

Tainn 17,494.901 

MalayUam 6.022,131 

Kanareae 10,368,515 

Tulu 535,210 

Kodagu 39,ioi 

Toda     .       .       .       .     °.       .       .  805 

K6ta 1,300 

Kurux 609,721 

Malto 60,777 

GOydl 125,479 

K™ 494,099 

Telugu 20,697,264 

BrthO! 48,589 

Toul.       .    S7,497,9«» 

Of  these  Tamil  and  Malayilam  can  be  considered  as  two 
dialects  of  one  and  the  same  language,  which  is,  in  its  turn, 
closely  related  to  Kanarese.  Tulu,  Ktidagu,  Toda  and  K6ta 
can  be  described  as  lying  between  Tamil-Malaytlam  and 
Kanarese,  though  they  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  latter 
than  to  the  former.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Kurux  and  Malto, 
while  Ktii  and  Gdndl  gradually  approach  Telugu,  which  latter 
language  seems  to  have  branched  off  from  the  common  sttKk 
at  an  early  date.  Finally,  the  Br&hfU  dialect  of  Baluchistan  has 
been  so  much  influenced  by  other  languages  that  it  is  no.  longer 
a  pure  Dravidian  form  of  speech. 

The  Dravidian  languages  have  for  ages  been  restricted  to  tbe 
territory  they  occupy  at  the  present  day.  Moreover,  they  are 
gradually  losing  ground  in  the  north,  where  they  meet  with 
Aryan  forms  of  speech.  If  we  compare  the  caste  tables  and  the 
language  tables  in  the  Indian  census  of  190I  we  find  that  o)ily 
1,125,479  out  of  the  2,286,913  Gfinds  returned  were  stated  to 
speak  the  Dravidian  GSndl.  Similariy  only  1505  out  of  17,187 
K6Iims  entered  their  language  as  KAlimL  Such  tribes  are 
gradually  becoming  Hinduixed.  Their  language  adopts  an  ever- 
increasing  Aryan  element  till  it  is  quite  superseded  by  Aryan 
speech.  In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Dravidian  territory, 
to  the  east  of  Chanda  and  Bhandara,  the  usual  state  of  affairs 
is  that  Dravidian  dialects  are  spoken  in  the  hills  while  Aryan 
forms  of  speech  prevail  in  the  plains.  The  Dravidian  Kui  thus 
stands  out  as  an  isolated  Island  in  the  sea  of  Aryan  speech. 

This  process  has  been  going  on  from  lime  immemorial.  The 
Dravidians  were  already  settled  in  India  when  tbe  Aryans 
arrived  from  the  north-west.  The  fair  Aryans  were  at  once  struck 
by  their  dark  hue,  and  named  them  accordingly  k^sva  tvac, 
the  black  skin.  In  tbe  course  of  time,  however,  the  two  races 
began  to  mix,  and  it  is  still  possible  to  trace  a  Dravidian  element 
in  the  Aryan  languages  of  North  India. 

The  teaching  of  anthropology  is  to  the  same  effect.  Most 
S|>eakets  of  Dravidian  languages  belong  to  a  distinct  anthropo- 
logical type  which  is  known  as  the  Dravidian.  "  The  Dravidian 
race,"  says  Sir  H.  Risley,  "  the  most  primitive  of  the  Indian 
types,  occupies  the  oldest  geological  formation  in  India,  the 
medley  of  forest-clad  ranges,  terraced  plateaus,  and  undulating 
plains  which  stretches,  roughly  speaking,  from  the  Vindhyas 
to  Cape  Comorin.  On  the  east  and  west  of  the  peninsular  area 
the  domain  of  the  Dravidian  is  conterminous  with  the  Ghats, 
in  the  different  districts.  A  Greek  x  marks  the  sound  of  ch  in 
"  loch  ";  r  is  the  English  sh;  c  the  ch  in  "  church  ";  and  ri  is  an 
r  which  is  used  as  a  vowel.  In  the  list  of  Dravidian  languages  the 
names  are  spelt  fully,  with  all  the  necessary  diacritical  marks.  Ii\ 
the  rest  of  the  article  dots  under  consonants  have  been  omitted  ia 
these  words. 
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uliile  farther  north  it  reaches  on  one  tide  to  the  Anvallis  and 
on  the  other  to  the  Rajmahal  hills." 

This  territoiy  is  the  proper  home  of  the  race.  A  strong 
Dravidian  element  can,  however,  also  be  traced  in  the  population 
of  northern  India.  In  Kashmir  and  Punjab,  where  the  Aryans 
had  already  settled  in  those  prehistoric  times  when  the  Vedic 
hymns  were  composed,  the  prevailing  type  is  the  Aryan  one.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  Rajputana.  From  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
Punjab,  on  the  other  hand,  and  eastwards,  a  Dravidian  element 
can  be  traced.  This  is  the  case  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna,  where  the  Aryans  only  settled  at  a  later  period. 
Anthropologists  also  state  that  there  is  a  Dravidian  element  in 
the  population  of  western  India,  from  Gujarat  to  Coorg. 

It  is  thus  probable  that  Dravidian  languages  have  once  been 
tpoktn  in  many  tracts  which  are  now  occupied  by  Aryan  forms 
of  speech.  The  existent  of  a  Dravidian  dialect  in  Baluchistan 
seems  to  show  that  Dravidian  settlers  have  once  lived  in  those 
parts.  The  tribe  in  question,  the  BrfihOIs,  are,  however,  now 
Eranians  and  not  Dravidians  by  racx,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  there  has  ever  bera  a  numerous  Dravidian  population  in 
Baluchistan.  The  BrfihOb  are  most  likely  the  descendants  of 
settlers  ftom  the  south. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  Dravidians  have  entered  India 
from  outside  or  superseded  an  older  population.  For  all  practical 
purposes  they  can  accordingly  be  considered  as  the  aborigines 
of  the  Deccan,  whence  they  appear  to  have  spread  over  part  of 
northern  India.  Their  languages  from  an  isolated  group,  and 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  prove  a  connraon  with  any  other 
family  of  languages.  Such  attempts  have  been  made  with 
reference  to  the  Munda  family,  the  Tibeto-Burman  languages, 
and  the  dialects  ^x>ken  by  the  aborigines  of  the  Australian 
continent.  The  arguments  adduced  have  not,  however,  proved 
to  be  sufficient,  and  only  the  Australian  hypothesis  can  still 
lay  claim  to  some  probability.  Till  It  has  been  more  closely 
tested  we  must  therefore  consider  the  Dravidian  family  as  an 
isolated  group  of  languages,  with  several  characteristic  features 
of  its  own. 

The  pronunciation  is  described  as  soft  and  mellifluous.  Abrupt* 
ness  and  hard  combinations  of  sounds  arc  avoided.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  distinct  tendency  to  avoid  pronouncing  a  short  consonant 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  a  very  short  vowel  being  often  added  after  it. 
Thus  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular,  which  is  avan,  "  he," 
in  Tamil,  is  pronounced  avanu  in  Kanarex;  the  Sanskrit  word 
vdk,  "  speech,  '  is  borrowed  in  the  form  tdku  in  Tamil ;  the  word 
gairrttin,  "  horse,"  is  commonly  pronounced  gurramu  in  Telugu,  and 
•o  on.  Combinations  of  consonants  are  further  avoided  in  many 
cases  where  speakers  of  other  languages  do  not  experience  any 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  them.  This  tendency  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  changes  undergone  by  some  borrowed  words.  Thus  the 
Sanskrit  wora  brdhTttana,  "a  Brahmin,"  becomes  bardmajpa  in 
Kanarese  and  pir&manta  in  Tamil;  the  Sanskrit  Drami^a,  "  Dravi- 
dian," is  borrowed  by  Tamil  under  the  form  Tirimi<fa.  Drami<fa, 
which  also  occurs  as  Dravi^a,  is  in  its  turn  developed  from  an  older 
Damila,  which  is  identical  with  the  word  Tami'r,  Tamil. 

The  forms  pirHmawi  and  Tirdmtifa  in  Tamil  illustrate  another 
feature  of  Dravidian  enunciation.  There  is  a  tendency  in  all  of 
them,  and  in  Tamil  and  Malay&Iam  it  has  become  a  law,  against 
any  word  being  permitted  to  begin  with  a  stopped  voiced  consonant 
(C>  J'  4>  df  b),  the  corresponding  voiceless  sounds  (k,  c,  ft  t,  p,  re- 
spectively) being  substituted.  In  the  middle  of  a  word  or  compound, 
on  the  other  hand,  every  consonant  must  be  voiced.  Thus  the 
Sanskrit  word  dantat  *'  tooth,"  has  been  borrowed  by  Tamil  in  the 
form  tandam,  and  the  Telugu  annat  "  elder  brother.'*  tammulu, 
**  younger  brother,"  become  when  compotmded  annadammtdu, 
'•  elder  and  younger  brothers.** 

There  is  no  strongly  marked  accent  on  any  one  syUable,  though 
there  is  a  slight  stress  upon  the  first  one.  In  some  dialects  this 
equilibrium  between  the  different  parts  of  a  word  is  accompanied 
by  a  tendency  to  approach  to  each  other  the  sound  of  vowels  in 
cxinsccutive  syllables.  This  tendency,  which  has  been  called  the 
"  law  of  harmonic  sequence,"  is  most  appn-ent  in  Telugu,  where 
the  short  u  of  certain  suffixes  is  replacea  by  •  when  the  preceding 
syllable  contains  one  of  the  vowels  t  (short  and  long)  and  ci.  Com- 
pare the  dative  suffix  ihi,  ki,  in  ptrramu-ku,  "  to  a  horse**;  but 
iammuni'ki,  '*  to  a  younger  brother."  This  tendency  does  not, 
however,  play  a  prominent  W^le  in  the  Dravidian  languages. 

Words  are  formed  from  roots  and  bases  by  means  of  suffixed 


per'M'g»» "  to  become  increased  *'i^er«-iJhi,  *'  to  cause  to  increase,** 

and  so  on. 

Many  bases  can  be  used  at  will  as  nouns,  as  adjectives,  and  at 
verbs.  Thus  the  Tamil  ka4u  can  mean  "  sharpness,  "  sharp,"  and 
"  to  be  sharp."  Other  bases  are  of  course  more  restricted  in  their 
respecrtive  spheres. 

The  inflection  of  words  is  effected  by  ^glutination,  f.e.  various 
additions  are  suffixed  to  the  base  in  order  to  form  what  we  would 
call  cases  and  tenses.  Such  additions  have  probably  once  been 
separate  words.  Most  of  them  are,  however,  now  only  used  as 
suffixes.  Thus  from  the  Tamil  base  kSn,  "  king,"  we  can  form  an 
accusative  kdn-ei,  a  verb  kdn-en,  "  I  am  king,"  and  so  on. 

Dravidian  nouns  are  divided  into  two  claues,  which  Tamil  eram- 
marians  called  high-caste  and  casteless  respectively.  The  former 
includes  those  nouns  which  denote  beings  endowed  with  reason, 
the  latter  all  others.  Gender  is  only  distinguished  in  the  fonner 
class,  while  all  casteless  nouns  are  neuter.  The  gender  of  animaU 
(which  are  irrational)  must  accordingly  be  distinguished  by  uung 
different  words  for  the  male  and  the  female,  or  else  Dv  adding  wc»ds 
meaning  male,  female,  respectively,  to  the  name  of  the  animal — 
procesKs  which  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  fall  under  the  head  of 
grammar. 

There  are  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural.  The  tatter 
is  formed  by  addine  suffixes.  It,  however,  often  remains  unmarlwd 
in  the  case  of  cnstekss  nouns. 

Cases  are  formed  by  adding  postpositions  and  suffixes,  usually 
to  a  modified  form  of  the  noun  which  is  commonly  called  the  oblique 
base.  Thus  we  have  the  Tamil  maram,  "  tree  ;  maratt^t  "  from 
a  tree  ";.marait~u-kkut  "to  a  tree";  vi^,  "a  house";  tntf-ii, 
"  from  a  house."  The  case  terminations  are  the  same  in  the  singular 
and  in  the  plural.  The  genitive,  which  precedes  the  governing  noun, 
is  often  identical  with  the  oblique  base,  or  else  it  is  formed  by  adding 
suffixes. 

The  numeral  lystem  is  decimal  and  higher  numbers  are  counted  in 
tens;  thus  Tamil  poi/M,  "  ten  ";  iru-badu,  "  two  tens,"  "  twenty." 

The  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person  in  most  dialects  has  a 
double  form  in  the  plural,  one  including  and  the  other  excluding  the 
person  addressed.    Thus,  Tamil  ndm,     we,"  i.e.  1  and  you :  nSkgal, 

we,"  i.e.  1  and  they. 

There  is  no  relative  pronoun.  Relative  clauses  are  effected  by 
using  relative  participles.  Thus  in  Telugu  the  sentence  "  the  booK 
whicn  you  gave  to  mc  "  must  be  translated  mint  ndku  iccina  pus* 
takamUt  t.«.  "  you  me-to  given  book."  There  are  several  such 
participles  in  use.  Thus  from  the  Telugu  verb  koita%  "  to  strike," 
are  formed  kott-vt-unna,  "  that  strikes,  kott-i-fia,  "  that  struck,** 
kaffi,  "  that  would  strike,"  "  that  usually  strikes."  By  adding 
pronouns,  or  the  terminations  of  pronouns,  to  such  forms^  nouns  are 
derived  which  denote  the  person  who  performs  the  action.  Thus 
Irom  Telu£[u  koffi  and  vd^u,  "  he,"  is  formed  koU^-i>&4*^'  "  one  who 
usually  strikes."  Such  forms  are  used  as  ordinary  verbs,  and  the 
usual  verbal  forms  of  Dravidian  lanniages  can  broadly  be  described 
A9.  Mich  ii  '         ->'.     Thus,  the  Telugu,  koltiif&4^  "  be  struck," 

can  be  tr.;:..  iau-l  ii.Lially  "  a  striker  in  the  past." 

Verbal  tenses  di^^tincuish  the  person  and  number  of  the  subject 
hy  adding  abbreviated  forms  ol^the  personal  pronouns.  Thus  in 
Kanarcsc  wc  have  mdffid-enu,  '*  I  did";  mUdtd'i,  "thou  didst": 
ttid^id-cvu,  "  wc  did  ";  mCi^id-afUt  "  they  did." 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  Dravidian  verb 


.  the  existence  of  a  separate  negative  conjugation.     It  usually  has 

'         *  lations 
;  mii- 


n  a  separate  negative  conjugation,     it  usually  nas 
only  one  tcnw  and  is  formed  by  adding  the  personal  terminations 


to  a  negative  base.    Thus,  Kanareae  md4-tnu,  "  I  did  not  * 
tvu,  "  we  did  not  *';  fftdtf-om.  "  they  did  not."  '• 

The  vocabulary  has  adopted  numerous  Aryan  loan-words.  This 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  early  connexion  with  the  supaifM* 
Aryan  civilization. 

The  oldest  Dravidian  literature  is  largely  Indebted  to  the  Aryans, 
though  it  goes  back  to  a  very  eariy  date.  Tamil,  Malayalam, 
Kanarese  and  Telugu  are  the  principal  literary  languages.  The 
Langua^  of  literature  in  all  of  them  difTcrs  considerably  from  the 
colloquial.  The  oldest  known  specimen  of  a  Dravidian  language 
occurs  in  a  Greek  olay  which  is  preserved  in  a  papyrus  of  the 
and  century  a.d.  The  exact  period  to  which  the  indigenous  litera- 
ture can  be  traced  back,  on  thie  other  hand,  has  not  been  fixed  with 
certainty. 

BiBLiOGRAPRY. — Bishop  R.  Caldwell,  A  Comparative  Grammar  of 
the  Dravidian  or  SotUk-Ijtdian  Family  of  Lan^ages  (London,  i8s6; 
2nd  edition,  1875);  Dr  Friedrich  Muller,  Retse  der  dsUrreickiseJien 
Frtta^  Novara  urn  die  Erde  in  den  Jahren  1857,  1838,  iSso,  wiUr 
den  Befeklen  des  Commodore  B.  von  Wullrrstorff-  Urbairt  Lingvis' 
tischer  TheU.  (Wien.  1867,  pp.  73  and  ff.);  Dr  Friedrich  Mflller, 
Crundrisi  der  sprachwissenschafl,  vol.  tii.  (Wien,  1884),  pp.  106  and 
flf.;  G.  A.  Grierson,  Linsuistic  Survey  of  India,  vol.  iv.  "  Munda 
and  Dravidian  Languages"  (Calcutta,  1906)1  pp.  277  and  ff.,  by 
Sten  Konow.  (S.  K.) 

DRAWBACK,  In  commerce,  the  paying  back  of  a  duty  previ- 
ously paid  upon  the  exportation  of  excisable  articles  or  upon  the 
re-exportation  of  foreign  goods.  The  object  of  a  drawback  is  to 
enable  OHnmodities  which  are  subject  to  taxation  to  be  exported 
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and  sold  in  a  foreign  country  on  the  same  terms  as  goods  from 
countries  wlicre  they  are  untaxed.  It  differs  from  a  bounty  in 
that  the  latter  enables  commodities  to  be  sold  abroad  at  less 
than  their  cost  price;  it  may  occur,  however,  under  certain 
conditions  that  the  giving  of  a  drawback  has  an  effect  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  bounty,  as  in  the  case  of  the  so^alled  sugar  bounties 
in  Germany  (sec  Sugar).  The  earlier  tariffs  contained  elaborate 
tables  of  the  drawbacks  allowed  on  the  exportation  or  re- 
exportation of  commodities,  but  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom 
is  concerned  the  system  of  "  bonded  warehouses "  practically 
abolished  drawbacks,  as  commodities  can  be  warehoused  (placed 
"  in  bond  ")  until  required  for  subsequent  exportation. 

ORAWINO,  in  art.  Although  the  verb  "  to  draw  "  has  various 
meanings,  the  substantive  dramnt  is  confined  by  usage  to  its 
artistic  sense,  delineation  or  design.  The  word  *'  draw,"  from  a 
root  common  to  the  Teutonic  languages  (Goth,  dragan,  O.H.G. 
drakan,  Mod.  Ger.  Iragen,  which  all  have  the  sense  of  "  carry," 
O.  Norse  draga^  A.S.  drazan,  drazen,  "  draw,"  cf.  Lat.  trakere), 
means  to  pull  or  "  drag  "  (a  word  of  the  same  origin)  as  distinct 
from  the  action  of  pushing.  It  is  thus  used  of  traction  generally, 
whether  by  men,  animals  or  machines.  The  same  idea  is  pre- 
served in  "  drawing  "  as  applied  to  the.fine  arts.  We  do  not 
usually  say,  or  think,  that  a  sculptor  is  drawing  when  he  is  using 
his  chisel,  although  he  may  be  expressing  or  defining  forms, 
not  that  an  engraver  is  drawing  when  he  is  pushing  the  burin 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  although  the  result  may  be  the 
rendering  of  a  design.  But  we  do  say  that  an  artist  is  drawing 
when  he  uses  the  lead  pencil,  and  here  we  have  a  motion  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  traction  generally.  The  action  of 
the  artist  in  drawing  the  pencil  point  with  bis  fingers  along  the 
paper  is  analogous,  e.g.,  to  that  of  a  horse  or  man  drawing  a 
pole  over  soft  ground  and  leaving  a  mark  behind.  The  same 
analogy  may  be  observed  between  two  of  the  senses  in  which  the 
Freeh  verb  tirer  is  frequently  employed.  This  word,  the  origin 
of  which  is  quite  uncertain,  was  formerly  used  by  good  writers 
in  the  two  senses  of  the  verb  to  draw.  Thus  Lafontaine  says, 
*'  Six  forts  chevaux  liraUni  un  cochc  ";  and  Caillieres  wrote, 
"  U  n'y  a  pas  longtemps  que  jc  me  suis  fait  lirer  par  Rigaud," 
meaning  that  Rigaud  had  drawn  or  painted  his  portrait.  At  the 
present  day  the  verb  lirer  has  fallen  into  disuse  amongst  culti- 
vated Frenchmen  with  regard  to  drawing  and  painting,  but  it  is 
sliU  universally  used  for  all  kinds  of  design  and  even  for  photo- 
graphy by  the  common  people.  The  cultivated  use  it  still  for 
printing,  as  for  example  "  cctte  gravure  sera  liiit  i  cent  exem- 
plaires,"  in  the  sense  of  pulling.  A  verb  much  more  nearly 
related  to  the  English  verb  to  draw  is  the  French  traire  (Lat. 
tralure),  which  has  trait  for  its  past  participle.  Traire  is  now 
used  exclusively  for  milking  cows  and  other  animals,  and  though 
the  analogy  between  this  and  artistic  drawing  is  not  obvious  at 
first,  nevertheless  there  is  a  certain  analogy  of  motion,  since  the 
hand  passing  down  the  teat  draws  the  milk  downwards.  The 
word  trait  is  much  more  familiar  in  connexion  with  art  as  "  les 
traits  du  visage,"  the  natural  markings  of  the  face,  and  it  is  very 
often  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  we  say  "  traits  of  character." 
It  is  familiar  In  the  English  portrait,  derived  from  protroktrt. 
The  ancient  Romans  used  words  which  expressed  more  clearly 
the  conception  that  drawing  was  done  in  line  (dciincare)  or  in 
shade  (adumbrare),  though  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  words  were  often  indiscriminately  applied.  Although  the 
modem  Italians  have  both  traire  and  Irarre,  they  use  ddineare 
still  is  the  sense  of  artistic  drawing,  and  also  adombrare.  The 
Greek  verb  ypii^ur  appears  in  English  in  "graphic"  and  in 
many  compounds,  such  as  photograph,  &c.  It  is  worth  observing 
that  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  considered  drawing  and  writing 
(q.v.)  as  essentially  the  same  process,  since  they  used  the  same 
word  for  both.  This  points  to  the  early  identity  of  the  two  arts 
when  drawing  was  a  kind  of  writing,  and  when  such  writing  as 
men  bad  learned  to  practise  was  essentially  what  we  should 
call  drawing,  though  of  a  rude  and  simple  kind.  Even  in  the 
present  day  picture  writing  is  not  unfrequently  resorted  to  by 
travellers  as  a  means  of  making  themselves  intelligible.  There 
ii  also  a  kind  of  art  which  is  writing  ia  the  modem  sense  and 


drawing  at  the  same  time,  such  as  the  work  of  the  medieval 
illuminators  in  their  manuscripts.  (X.) 

Tkt  Art  of  Dramng.—Raihn  than  attempt  here  a  historical 
survey  of  the  various  so-called  "  styles  "  of  drawing,  or  write  a 
personal  appreciation  of  ihem,  it  seems  of  greater  use  to  give  a 
logical  account  of  drawing  as  an  art,  applicable  to  all  times  and 
countries.  Reference  to  the  teaching  of  drawing  will  be  occasion- 
ally given  rather  to  illustrate  the  argument  than  with  a  view  to 
its  being  of  practical  use. 

At  the  outset  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  drawing  as 
a  means  of  symbolic  or  literary  expression  and  drawing  as  the 
direct  and  only  means  of  expressing  the  beauty  of  form.  If 
Pharaoh  wants  to  have  it  known  that  a  hundred  ducks  were 
consumed  at  one  meal  in  his  court,  he  employs  a  draughtsman 
to  register  the  fact  on  a  frieze  by  picturing  a  row  of  cooks  occupied 
in  preparing  the  hundred  ducks.  The  artist  in  this  case  does  not 
represent  the  scene  as  he  must  have  known  it  in  the  kitchen, 
with  all  its  variety  of  movement  and  composition  (as  an  early 
Greek  vase  painter  conceived  the  interior  of  a  vase  factory), 
but  all  he  does  and  is  required  to  do  is  to  give  the  sufficient 
number  of  figures  and  ducks.  The  more  uniform  the  figures  the 
greater  will  be  the  effect  of  number.  Drawing  has  been  employed 
here  to  tell  a  story,  and  it  succeeds  in  so  far  as  it  tells  the  spectator 
plainly  what  could  be  told,  perhaps  less  conveniently,  in  words. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  figures  and  objects  be  feelingly 
rendered  and  harmoniously  composed.  So,  to-day,  a  child,  or 
any  one  who  has  a  simple  trick  of  symbolizing  figures  and  objects 
in  nature,  can  describe  any  event  or  moral  by  this  process, 
provided  the  plot  be  not  too  elaborate  to  be  expressed  by  a 
scene,  or  series  of  scenes,  enacted  by  dumb  symbolic  figures. 
It  is  plain  that  the  amusing  pictures  in  Punch  or  Flitgendt 
BUUttr  would  be  none  the  more  amusing  if  they  were  done  by  the 
hand  of  Michelangelo,  nor  would  the  mystic  designs  of  Blake 
be  more  full  of  meaning  if  drawn  by  Rembrandt,  for  in  neither 
case  do  these  works  depend  upon  any  subtle  rendering  of  the 
forms  of  nature  for  their  success,  but  upon  the  dramatic  or 
intellectual  imagination  of  the  man  who  conceived  them.  When 
the  witty  or  ethical  man  is  at  the  same  time  a  master  draughts- 
man his  work  has  two  values,  the  "  literary  "  content  and  the 
beauty  of  his  drawing  of  natural  objects.  But  it  must  be  home 
in  mind  that  these  values  are  fundamentally  distinct ;  so  much 
so  that  the  spectator  who  has  no  appreciation  of  the  forms  of 
nature  enjoys  the  story  told  and  remains  blind  to  the  qualities 
of  draughtsmanship,  whilst  the  lover  of  nature's  forms  may  or 
may  not  trouble  to  unravel  the  literary  plot  but  finds  perfect 
satisfaction  in  the  drawing.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  illustra- 
tion, and  of  artistic  production  generally,  must  be  classed  as 
symbolic  art.  Magazine  stories  to-day  are  sometimes  illustrated 
even  by  photography,  for  the  hand  of  the  artist  is  not  required. 
Symbolic  art  describes  indirectly  and  in  a  necessarily  limited 
scope  what  literature  can  do  directly  and  with  unlimited  powers. 
The  only  content  of  symbolic  drawing  is  its  literary  meaning; 
as  drawing  it  may  be  quite  worthless. 

Pure  drawing,  however,  whether  It  represent  a  dramatic 
event  or  a  knee-joint,  has  a  content  that  cannot  be  expressed 
by  words,  and  is  not  necessarily  directed  towards  literary  ex- 
pression. Just  as  a  fragment  of  good  sculpture  pleases  the 
connoisseur  without  any  reference  cither  to  the  whole  original 
or  to  its  spiritual  significance,  fine  drawing  can  appeal  to  the 
lover  of  nature  independently  of  indirect  considerations. 

What  is  the  content  of  pure  drawing?  It  is  held  by  some 
that  drawing  or  monochrome  can  suggest  colour,  and  many 
people,  some  consciously,  others  unconsciously,  attempt  to 
represent  in  drawings  the  colours  of  figuite  and  landscape.  It 
seems  a  strange  aberration  to  argue  that  by  different  intensities 
of  the  one  colour  various  other  colours  can  be  suggestc<l:  it 
would  not  be  more  unreasonable  to  maintain  that  E  flat  and  F 
could  be  suggested  by  striking  the  note  G  with  varying  strength. 
Now  the  draughtsman  employs  various  intensities  of  his  mono- 
chrome as  light  and  shade  by  which  to  give  roundness  to  his 
forms.  But  if  on  the  same  drawing  he  uses  the  same  means  in 
his  attempt  to  express  colour,  a  coniSict  would  be  at  once  set  up 
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belweA  that  which  makesfor  form  and  that  which  wouM  make 
(or  coknir,  and  the  result  would  generally  be  a  confusion.  Again, 
let  one  attempt  to  give  red  hair  to  a  mopochronie  drawing  of 
»  man,  and  if  the  red  be  plain  and  unmistakable  to  all  who 
are  not  the  artist's  accomplices,  then  the  artist  has  succeeded; 
otherwise  it  is  bootless  to  treat  of  colour  and  colour  values  (which 
of  course  must  depend  upon  the  existence  of  colour)  in  .mono- 
chrome. Apart  from  theory,  if  we  examine  the  drawings, 
etchings,  and  monochromes  of  great  artists,  where  do  we  find 
(hem  attempting  to  give  cokiur  or  colour  values  ?  The  hundreds 
or  costume  studies  by  Rembnuidt  might  have  been  done  from 
white  plaster  models,  and  there  are  only  h  few  exceptions  where 
a  man  has,  for  instance,  a  black  hat  or  cloak.  But  in  these  few 
instances  the  "colour"  tone  is  applied  with  such  discretion 
that  the  true  npresentaiien  of  the  form  is  scarcely,  perhaps  only 
theoretically,  impaired:  they  certainly  havo  gained  nothing  in 
colour  value  because  no  specific  colour  is  manifest  in  them.  In 
Rembrandt's,  Claude's  or  Turner's  drawings  of  landscapes  the 
formation  of  the  country,  the  architecture,  &c,  is  expressed  by 
line,  light  ud  shade,  and  enhanced  by  shadows  cast  from  clouds 


dimension  in  atf  objects  causes  light  and  shade,  which  in  their 
turn  bring  about  radical  changes  of  the  local  cokiur,  even  in 
uniformly  coloured  objects.  Now  since  drawing  cannot  suggest 
colour,  local  or  atmospherical,  any  attempt  to  effect  an  illusion 
by  a  monochrome  is  at  once  defeated.  If  the  end  of  drawing 
were  to  approach  imitation  or  illusion  as  nearly  as  possible, 
how  is  it  that  a  mere  "  sketch  "  by  a  master  draughtsman  can 
be  for  itself  as  valuable  as  his  highly  finished  drawing?  And 
surely  a  masterly  outline  drawing  of  a  figure  or  landscape  docs 
not  pretend  to  be  an  illusion.  If  then  the  draughtsman  does  not, 
and  cannot  hope  to  imitate  nature,  he  Is  compelled  to  state  only 
his  iiUaa  of  it,  ideas  of  threeKlimensk>nal  form.  For  this  reason 
only  drawing  must  be  treated  as  an  ait,  and  not  as  a  mechanical 
act  of  getting  an  illusion. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  in  the  history  of  an  indigenous  art 
the  development  of  drawing  that  shall  ultimately  express  ideas 
of  three-dimensional  form.  Prof.  Emanuel  Loewy,  in  his 
RnJering  tf  Naiure  in  Early  Grttk  Art,  demonstrates  how  the 
early  Greek  sculpture  (and  that  of  all  primitive  peoples,  children 
and  ungiftedartbts)  shows  an  aversion  from  depth.    Their  reliefs 
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and  trees.  If,  in  the  drawings  of  masters,  we  should  find  objects 
darker  or  lighter  than  their  position  in  the  light  would  warrant, 
they  have  value  (perhaps  not  quite  a  legitimate  one)  for  balancing 
the  composition  as  a  flat  pattern.  They  were  never  intended 
to  suggest  colour,  nor  do  they.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  failure  to 
succeed,  and  contrary  to  logical  argument  and  the  practice  of 
great  draughtsmen,  the  student  of  "most  of  the  schools  of  Europe 
and  America  still  persists  in  doing  the  hair  dark,  and,  by  attempt- 
ing to  give  colour  values  to  the  clothes,  breaks  up  the  consistency 
of  the  whole.  For  the  same  reason  that  the  sculptor  uses  uni- 
formly coloured  material  in  order  that  the  natural  light  and 
shade  may  have  full  opportunity  of  making  his  forms  manifest 
to  the  spectator,  the  draughtsman  confines  himself  to  giving 
light  and  shade  only.  If  a  monochrome  has  "  colour  tones,"  the 
effect  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  a  draped  statue  made  out  of 
variously  coloured  marbles — an  inartistic  jumble. 

As  the  immediate  purpose  and  content  of  drawing  there  remains 
the  representation  of  form  only.  Drawing  is,  therefore,  essen- 
tially the  same  activity  as  sculpture,  and  has  no  additional  scope. 
"  Pupils,"  says  Donatello, "  I  give  you  the  whole  art  of.sculpture 
when  I  tell  you  to  draw  "  (cited  by  Holroyd,  Uiclul  Augdo, 
p.  395),  and  the  only  practical  teaching  of  drawing  might  be 
summed  up  by  the  inversion  of  the  above. 

Now  if  everything  in  nature — men,  mountains  or  clouds — 
were  as  flat  targets,  •'.«.  two-dimensional,  drawing  could  be 
legitimately  reduced  to  a  mechanical  process,— to  trace  their. 
contours  upon  a  glass  screen  or  even  photograph  them  would 
be  all  that  would  be  required.  Indeed,  provided  the  size  of  the 
drawing,  the  local  colour  and  the  texture  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  original,  a  complete  illusion  would  be  the  result,  in  fact 
the  proper  end  of  one's  labours.    But  the  presence  of  the  third 


are  of  the  flattest  description,  almost  raised  contours,  and  iheit 
figures  in  the  round  have  at  first  only  one  aspect,  or  flat  facade, 
so  to  speak,  then  three  and  four  aspects,  and  finally  at  the  date 
of  Lysippus  the  figures  are  fully  rounded  out,  and  the  members 
project  at  liberty  in  all  directuns.  Then  for  the  first  time  Greek 
sculpture  showed  a  complete  conception  of  the  body's  corporeity 
(KirperlichJteU).  The  primitive  artist,  however  well  he  may  be 
inldUanaUy  aware  of  the  three  dimensions  of  an  object,  docs 
not  fully  apprehend  its  true  aspect  as  offered  to  the  eye  from  one 
point  of  view.  Following  this  conclusion,  it  is  easy  to  see  also 
in  the  drawing  of  the  early  Greeks,  children  and  so  on,  the  same 
lack  of  idea  of  the  third  dimension.  The  figures  on  the  vases  of 
the  "  finest'period  "  (about  475  B.C.),  despite  occasional  fore- 
shortenings,  have,  when  considered  as  representations  of  solid 
forms,  a  papery  appearance.  They  have  not  half  jhe  draughts- 
manship shown  by  the  later  period  of  the  vase  industry,  where 
the  figures,  thou^  careless,  stereotyped  and  ill-composed, 
come  forwards  (to  use  Prof.Locwy's  description  of  latcr'sculp- 
tute),  go  backwards,  twist  and  turn  in  space  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  be  excelled.  The  reproductions  in  figs,  j,  2,  3  will 
illustrate  the  development.  The  primitive  draughtsman  is  at 
first  bound  by  the  silhouette.  Later,  he  desires  to  fill  out  the 
interior,  but  this  cannot  be  done  without  in  great  part  modifying 
his  contour  lines,  because  they  are  generally  merely  indications 
of  the  disappearing  and  reappearing  inner  modelling,  i.e.  of  the 
figure's  third  dimension.  Finally,  the  draughtsman  in  fuU  posses- 
sion of  a  feeling  for  the  corporeity  of  the  object  will  determine 
his  contour  entirely  from  within,  a  procedure  which  is  the  exact 
opposite  to  that  of  his  first  beginnings.  He  conceives  the  length, 
breadth  and  depth  of  an  object  and  all  its  parts  as  solid  wholes. 
To  him  a  Iwdy  in  violent  foreshortening  is  a*  easy  as  a  simple 
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profile,  tnd,  tbsugh  it  may  not  be  as  attractive,  it  is  periiaps 
mote  ioteiesling  because  its  contours  are  more  bound  up  wiili, 
and  dependent  upon,  the  inner  modelling;  in  other  words,  it  has 
more  depth.  The  draughtsman's  idea  of  a  form  in  nature  is 
not  a  "  flat  idea,"  but  one  containing  three  dimensions.  This 
idea  be  seeks  to  express  either  by  line  alone  or  by  light  and  shade. 
If  an  artist  has  not  a  tluee-dimensional  "grasp"  of  forms, 
and,  like  a  child,  confines  himself  to  the  primitive  tradog  of  the 
silhouette,  his  compositions  may  be  of  excellent  flat  pattern, 
and  equal  to  any  of  the  designs  of  ancient  carpels  or  early  Greek 
vases;  but  io  the  light  of  the  above  argument,  and  when  compared 
with  the  productions  of  mature  draughtsmen  of  ail  ages  and 
countries,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  complete  drawings,  any 
more  than  the  early  unifadal  statues  of  the 'Creeks  can  be  called 
true  plastic,  simply  because  in  neither  case  has  the  artist  yet 
reached  the  highest  possible  development  of  coiporeous  con- 
ception, by  which  truly  to  interpret  the  solid  objects  of  nature  as 
•e  know  them,  and  as  master  draughtsmen  see  them. 

An  attempt  should  be  made  to  explain  the  psydUHphysio- 
logical  process  that  must  (ake  place  in  the  mind  of  the  real 
draughtsman.  When  we  look  at  an  object  io  nature  we  know 
its  length  and  breadth  by  the  flat  image  on  the  retina;  we  see 
also  the  light  and  shade,  which  at  once  gives  us  a  correct  idea 
of  the  object's  depth  or  relief.  But  we  do  not,  nor  could  ne, 
have  this  idea  from  the  flat  image  on  the  retina  alone,  i.e.  from 
the  mere  perception  of  the  light  and  shade:  our  knowledge  of 
its  depth  is  the  result  of  experience,  i.e.  of  our  having  from 
infancy  remarked  a  certain  dispensation  of  light  and  shade  on, 
and  peculiar  to,  every  form  we  have  touched  or  traversed,  and 
so,  by  association  and  inference,  being  early  enabled  to  have' 
ideas  of  the  depth  of  things  by  thdr  various  arrangements.of 
lights  and  darks  without  having  to  touch  or  traverse  them. 
Nevertheless  the  act  (generally,  but  by  no. means  always,. an 
unconscious  one)  of  visually  touching  a  form,  must  necessarily 
take  place  before  we  can  apprehend  the  third  dimension  of  a  form. 
It  is,  then,  by  the  combination  of  the  ideas  derived  from  pure 
vision  and  the  ideas  derived  from  touch  that  we  know  the 
length,  breadth  and  depth  of  a  solid  form.  We  have  shown  that 
the  art  of  drawing  is  not  an  imitation,  but  an  expression  of  the 
artist's  ideas  of  form;  therefore  all  drawing  of  forms  that  merely 
reproduces  the  image  on  the  retina,  and  leavt^'  unconsulted 
the  ideas  of  touch,  is  incomplete  and  primitive,  because  it  does 
not  express  a  conception  of  form  which  is  the  result  of  an  associa- 
tion of  the  two  senses;  in  other  words,  it  does  not  contain  an  idea 
of  the  object's  relief  or  solidity.  And  all  teaching  of  drawing 
that  does  not  impress  upon  the  student  the  necessity  of  combin- 
ing the  sense  of  vision  with  that  of  touch  is  erroneous,  for  it  is 
thereby  limiting  him  to  a  mechanical  task,  viz.  the  tracing  of  the 
flat  image  on  the  retina,  which  could  be  equally  well  done  by 
mechanical  means,  or  by  photography  alone. 

In  most  of  the  schools  of  Europe  and  America  it  is  true  that 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  giving  life-like  relief  to 

.drawings, but  the 
I  inethod  by  which 
t.v^Hthe  students  are 
Tallowed  to  get 
the  relief  is  by 
employing  the 
b  sense  of  vision 
only.  Tradng  the 
"°-  *•  silhouette  of  the 

figure  as  mihutdy  as  possible,  they  then  fill  It  out  with  inner- 
modelling,  which  also  is  done  by  vision  alone,  for  the  lights 
and  darb  of  the  original  are  copied  down  as  so  many  flat 
patterns  fitted  together  and  gradated  like  a  child's  puzzle, 
and  are  not  used  merely  as  indication  by  which  to  "  feel "  the 
depth  of  the  object.  Such  a  procedure  Is  as  if  in  drawing  a 
brick  of  which  three  sides  were  visible,  one  were  first  to  draw 
the  entire  contour  (fig.  4,  a),  the  subtle  perspective  of  which  he 
might  get  correct  with  some  mechanical  apparatus  or  by  infinite 
mechanical  pains,  and  then  fill  up  the  interior  with  its  "  shading  " . 
(fig.  4,  i).    The  method  would  be  plainly  laborious,  unintelligent 


and  uoedifying,  and  In  drawing  the  most  complicated  fore> 
shortened  forms  of  the  human  body  it  would  seem  still  more 
illogicaL  That  this  principle  of  instruciion  docs  not  help  the 
student  to  grasp  the  three-dimensional  character  property  can 
be  proved  by  the  twenty-minute  studies  of  the  average  student 
who  in  his  fourth  year  has  won  a  gold  medal  for  an  astounding 
piece  of  life-like  stippling.  They  are  still  unintelligent  contour 
tracings,  as  if  of  cardboard  figures,  with  a  few  irrelevant  patches 
of  dark  here  and  there  within  the  silbmiette. 

But  high  modelling  that  would  make  for  illusion  of  reklity  Is  not 
the  first  aim  of  draughtsmanship,  nor  have  the  best  draughtsmen 
employed  it  save  by  exception.  Michelangelo,  Ingres,  Holbein 
and  Rembrandt  have  shown  us  that  it  is  possible  to  givesulTicient 
relief  with  a  mere  outline  drawing.  Again,  the  desire  for  salience 
often  blunts  the  student's  sense  of  the  real  character  of  the  forms 
he  is  founding  out.  So  his  elaborately  modelled  portrait  may 
look  very  "  life-like,"  but  when  compared  with  the  original  it  wUI 
generally  be  seen  that  the  whole  and  each  of  the  individual  forms 
.of  the  drawing  lack  the  peculiar  character  of  those  of  the  original. 
It  is  by  carefully  watching  for  the  character  of  each  fresh  variety 
in  figure  and  feature  that  great  draughtsmeniuve  excelled,  and 
not  by  "  life-like  "  relief,  or  even  a  sophisticated  exposition  of 
anatomical  details  at  the  expense  of  character.  Can  it  be 
seriously  maintained  that  amasterly  sudden  grasp  of  true  formal 
character  can  be  developed  in  a  student  by  a  system  in  which  he 
patiently  spends  many  days  and  weeks  in  stippling  into  plastic 
appearance  one  drawing  which  hasoriginally  been  "  laid  in  "  by  a 
mechanical,  process? 

It  has  been  shown  that  to  attempt  to  make  an  illu^on  of  nature 
is  neither  within  the  power  of  monochrome  nor  has  been  the 
chief  aim  of  draughtsmen,  but  that  the  art  of  drawing  consists  in 
giving  a  plain  statement  of  one's  ideas,  be  they  slight  Or  studied, 
of  the  solid  forms  ofnature.  But  the  question  may  still  be  asked: 
Why  is  it  that  a  rigorously  accurate  and  finished  drawing  by  a 
student  or  artist  with  ho  such  ideas  or  conception  is  not  good 
drawing,  containing  as  it  must  do  all  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
original,  missing  oiily  Its  complete  illusion?  Why,  in  a  word,  is 
not  a  photograph  a'work  of  art? 

The  common  explanation  of  the  above  Important  question  It 
that  the  artist "  selects  and  eliminates  from  the  forms  of  nature." 
But  surely  this  is  the  principle  of  the  caricaturist  and  virtuoso? 
A  beautiful  drawing,  however  slight,  is  but  the  precipitate  of  the 
whole  in  the  artist's  mind.  And  a  highly  finished  drawing  by  n 
master  does  not  show  even  any  apparent  selection  or  elimination. 
The  adoption  of  theprindpleof  wlection^o differentiate  art  from 
mechanical  reptx>duction  is  ftmdamentally  vicious,  and  could  be 
shown  to  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  so-called  formative  arts. 
Nor  could  the  theory  of  "  selection  "  be  used  as  a  principle  o( 
teaching,  for  if  to  the  first  question  the  pupH  would  make, "  What 
am  I  to'iielect?"  it  were  answered,  "  Only  the  Important  things," 
then  the  next  question,  "What  atetheimpottant  things?"  could 
be  answered  only  by  saying,  "  That  alone  the  real  artist  knows, 
but  cannot  teach."  Certaiiily  there  are  important  things  that 
can  he  taught  the  student  In  the  initial  stage  of  "  laying-in  "  n 
figure,  but  wken  to  begin  selecting  or  eliminating  no  teacher 
could  tell  him,  simply  because  he  must  be  awite  that  a  true 
draughtsman  can  afford  to  eliminate  nothing  when  the  truth  of 
the  whole  is  at  stake.  The  artist's  conception  and  itsexpressioa 
may  be  slight  or  elaborate,  but  In  neither  case  can  selection  or 
elimination  take  place,  for  a  true  conception  must  he  founded 
upon  the  character  of  the  whoK,  which  Is  determined  by  .the 
entire  complex  of  all  the  parts. 

To  explun  the  essential  difference  betweAi  ait  and  medumlcal 
drawing  or  mechanical  reproduction,  a  more  applicable  theory 
must  be.  found.  .  Com'pare  the  art  of  telling  a  sCory.  If,  to 
describe  an  incident  In  the  street  you  had  the  entire  affair  re- 
enacted  on  the  same  spot,  you  would  have  but  made  a  mechanical 
repiodoction  of  It,  leaving  the  spectator  to  simplify  the  affair,  and 
construct  his  ««ii  conception  of  it.  You  have  not  giyen  jmir 
ideasoftlieevcnt,andsoyouhavmotmadea«otkofart.  Sq,  it 
a  man  draws  an  object  detail  for  detail  by  any  mechanical 
process,  or  tntces  over  Its  photograph,  he  has  but  reduplicated 
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tbemla<peetottlM«b|eet,MulhMfaOed  lot^  thejpecutori 
simple  and  intelligible  idea  of  it.  Starting  out  with  the  generoii* 
notion  of  giving  all,  that  thcRTmay  be  "  something  forcveiyone," 
be  has  given  nothing.  He  did  not  origiaillyfoim  an  intelligible 
and  simplified  idea  of  the  figiue,  so  boW  can  his  diawing  bo 
eipccted  to  give  one  to  others? 

Put  how  can  forms  be  made  more  simple  and  fatfffigihle  than 
by  reproducing  their  aspect  with  absolute  accuracy?  Our 
combined  sense  of  vision  and  touch  comprehends  very  easily 
certain  elementsiy  solid  f  oimsj  the  q>hene,  the  cube,  the  pyramid 
and  the  cylinder.  Nb'fbims  but  these,  and  their  modifications, 
can  be  apprehended  by  the  mmd  in  one  and  the  same  act  of 
vision.  Every  complex  form,  even  so  simple  as  that  of  a  kidney, 
for  instance,  must  be  first  broken  up  into  its  component  parts 
before  it  can  be  fully  apprehended  or  remembered.  Analogously 
with  the  above,  Prof.  Wundt  has  shown  how  the  mind  can 
apprehend  as  uparale  wi'tb  any  number,  of  marbles  for  instance, 
up  to  five,  after  which  every  number  must  be  split  up  into  lots  of 
twos,  Ihtees,  fours  and  fives,  or  twenties,  thirtitt  and  so  on, 
before  it  can  realize  the  full  content  of  that  number  in  one  and  the 
same  mental  picture.  So  the  only  way  to  receive  an  intelligible 
idea  of  a  complex  form,  such  as  a  human  figure,  is  first  to  discover 
In  the  figure  itself,  and  then  in  all  its  parts,  only  modifications  of 
the  above  elementary  solid  forms,  and  the  drawing  of  a  concep- 
tion thus  informed  must  needs  be  a  very  clear  and  intelligible 
one.  The  mote  the  artist  is  capable  and  practised,  the  more 
clearly  will  he  conceive  and  distinguish  in  nature  each  subtle 
Biodification  of  these  elementary  forms,  their  direction,  their 
relation  to,  and  their  dependence  upon  one  another.  The  qnly 
difference  between  a  good  draughtsman  and  S'  bad  one  is  the 
degree  of  subtlety  of  hjs  apprehension.  Unless  the  draughtsman 
has  seen  some  such  clear  forms  in  his  original,  his  labour  to 
produce  a  work  of  art  will  be  grievoiis  and  fruitless.  All  good 
drawing  is  stamped  with  this  kind  of  structural  insight.  The 
more  the  artist  adheres  to  nature,  and  the  more  finished  his 
drawing,  the  more  will  the  lines  and  forms  that  he  makes  be,  so  to 
speak,  i»  excess  of  those  of  nature,  or  dull  imitation  or  photo- 
graphy. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  able  draughtsmen  work,  or 
fle«l  ever  have  worked,  consciously  in  this  maimer.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  virtue  peculiar  to  the  artist,  as  interpreter  of  form, 
that  he  instinctively  comprehends  the  real  elemental  character  of 
complex  forms,  whilst  the  majority  of  people  (on  the  showing  of 
thdr  own  drawings)  entertain  but  confused  or  iw  ideas  of  them. 
It  is  because  a  good  drawing  reduces'  the  chaos  of  ideas  supplied 
by  the  raw  material  of  nature,  to  one  intelligible  manner  of 
seeing  it,  that  all  lovers  of  nature  welcome  it  with  joy.  It  is  this 
process  of  discovery  and  interpretation  that  marlu  the  essential 
difference  between  act  and  mechanical  drawing  or  rq>roduction. 
Art  gives  intelligible  ideas  of  the  forms  of  nature,  mechanism 
attempts  to  leduplicatc  their  aspects. 

There  aresome  who  hold  that  drawing  is  not  exclusively  a 
matter  of  interpreting  form,  but  that  great  artists  have  their  own 
"  personalities  "  which  they  infuse  into  their  work.  They  will 
ask,  How  is  it  otherwise  to  be  explained  that  two  equally  good 
draughtsmen  will  mvariably  make  different  drawings  of  the  same 
figure  ?  Is  it  not  bit  the  same  reason  that  one  man  will  divide  up 
a  row  sA  ei^t  marbles  into  groups  of  four,  and  another  into  five 
and  three?  The  subjectivity  of  experience  governs  the  different 
conceptions  that  good  draughtsmen  will  form  of  the  same  object. 
Accoidin^y  as  a  draughtsman  feels  form  so  will  he  draw  it,  and  it 
is  only  because  our  sense  apparatuses  are  more  or  less  similarly 
constituted  that  we  can  undcistand  and  appreciate  one  another's 
conceptions. 

But  if  the  master  draughtsman  givct  the  true'  character  of 
his  model's  form  why  is  it  that  his  drawings  are  not  pleasing  to 
all  alike?  Whence  the  doubts  and  criticism  that  have  been 
odled  forth  by  all  original  artists?  IT  we  fiist  examine  the. 
attitude  of.tbe  average  man,  artist  or  hyraan,  towards  naturct 
we  can  better  explain  his  attitude  towards  works  of  art.  The 
average  man  or  artist  has  not  a  highly  developed  appreciation  of 
form  per  se,  whether  it  be  the  form  of  natural  or  manufactured 
(Ejects,    And  it  would  seem  that  be  is  still  less  a  disbterested 


spectator  of  the  (otmt  and  features  of  his  fellow  beings  and 
animals,  their  movements,  their  colour,  their  value  in  a  room  or 
landscape.  He  has  sentimental,  moiid  or  intellectual  prefer- 
ences. In  other  words,  he  likes  or  dislikes  only  those  faces  or 
figures  which  hundreds  of  personal  assodations  have  taught 
him  to-like  or  dislike.  The  riding  man's  admiration  for  the  look 
of  a  particular  horse  is  based  upon  the  tact  that  it  looks  like  "  a 
hoise  to  go,"  and  hence  it  is  what  he  calls  beautiful,  while  the 
artist,  in  the  capacity  of  artist  and  not  of  qxtrtsnian,  is  not 
particular  in  his  choice  of  horae-flesh,  but  finds  each  animal 
equally  interesting  for  itself  alone.  Consequently  in  art  any  face, 
figure  or  object  that  docs  not  come  into  the  category  of  what 
the  average  man  cares  for  is  condemned  by  him  even  as  it  would 
be  in  real  life^  since  he  is  no  k)ver  of  form  for  form's  sake,  but 
provided  the  subject  or  moral  be  pleasing  the  quality  of  the 
draughtMnanship  is  of  small  account.  The  picture  of  a  dwarf, 
or  of  an  anatomy  lesson,  or  of  a  group  of  ordinary  bourgeois 
folk  would  not  really  please,  him,  even  though  he  were  told  that 
the  woik  was  by  Velazquez,  Rembrandt  or  Manet.  We  have 
only  to  listen  to  the  common  criticism  of  works  of  art  to  know 
{hat  it  is  founded  upon  personal  predilection  <aily.  We  do  not 
hear  such  personal  criticism  upon  drawings  of  hmdscape,  not 
1)«cawae  artists  do  them  better,  but  because  natural  landscape 
has  no  iniercst  for  an^  one  other  than  for  its  form,  or,  at  least, 
pei^le  do  not  hold  such  definite  personal  likes  or  dislikes  with 
regard  to  its  various  manifestatioos.  But  the  artist,  though  his 
own  personal  predilections  may,  and  generally  do,  lead  him  to 
work  within  that  agreeable  milieu,  has,  in  the  capacity  of  artist, 
no  subjective  prejudices;  indeed,  if  he  had  them,  he  could  not 
represent  them  by  line,  light  and  shade.  He  seeks  always  new 
varieties  of  form;  hence  his  subjects,  and  his  maimer  of  posing 
themf  are  often  impleasing  to  the  man  who  is  busy  with  other 
affairs,  and  has  no  great  experience  of  nature's  forms.  Let  a  good 
draughtsman  make  a  successful  likeness  of  the  mother  of  some 
average  man,  and  thelatter  will  be  delighted,  but  it  by  no  means 
fallows  that  he  will  delight  in  a  drawing  of  the  wife  of  the  artist, 
though  done  by  the  same  hand  and  with  equal  skiU. 

If  drawing  is  the  art  of  giving  one's  ideas  of  the  forms  of 
nature,  then  all  criticism  of  drawing  must  be  based  upon  the 
question, "  How  far  does  such  and  such  a  work  show  an  intimate 
knowledge  otor  intelligent  visualization  of  the  forms  we  know 
in  nature?  "  and  no  other  principle  of  judgment  can  be  applicable 
to  all  drawing  alike.  Hence  only  those  who  have  by  natural 
endowment  a  clear  sense  of  the  forms  of  things,  and  who  have 
made  more  than  oidinary  study  of  them,  are  in  a  position  to 
apply  to  drawings  the  above  criterion  with  any  approach  to 
infallibility.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are,  and  always- have  been, 
a  certain  number  of  people  who  agree  perfectly  in  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  works  of  certain  draughtsmen  of  different  times  and 
countries,  and  who  can  state  reasons  for  their  appreciation  in 
definite  and  almost  identical  terms,  for  it  is  based  upon  knowledge 
and  experience.  To  such  people  all  fine'draughtsmanship  owes 
its  public  fame,  and  its  immortality  lies  in  their  safe  keeping. 

It  may  be  argued. that  each  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion 
about  fonn  and  its  representation,  on  the  supposed  ground  that 
we  all  see  form  in  different  ways.  But  there  is  a  fallacy  in  this 
argument.  If  we  take  the  average  man's  drawing  of  any  form 
more  complex  than  a  loaf  of  bread  as  a  fair  and  only  testimony 
of  bis  power  of  visualiAtion  of  forms,  wc  must  conclude  that  most 
of  us  see  not  differently,  but  wrmily,  or  rather  confusedly  and 
disconnectedly,  and  that  some  can  visualize  fonn  scarcely  at  aU. 
If  this  be  true,  the  average  person's  sight  and  ability  to  judge 
drawmg  is  seriously  dimuihhed.  If,  then,  drawmg  can  be  judged 
and  appreciated  only  by  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  forms 
of  nature,  no  critical  formula  could  be  made  out  so  as  to  enable 
a  child  or  savage  or  ordinary  civilized  adult  to  estimate  or  enjoy 
ft.  If  it  be  argued  that  drawings  are  to  be  judged  from  some 
abstract  or  symbolic  pomt  of  view,  independently  of  its  subtle 
rcpresentatkm  of  form,  then  incompetent  drawing  might  be  as 
bautiful  as  the  competent^  which  would  be  absurd.  However, 
if  the  competent  charactenzatun  of  form  were  admitted  as  at 
least  the  Snt  conditk»  of  beautiful  drawing,  it  would  follow 
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that  any  abstract  value  it  mlgiit  bave  mutt  be  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  manner  in  which  form  is  represented,  and  so  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  judge  it  by  any  standard  other  than  the  direct, 
definite  and  concrete  one  of  form.  Abstract  beauty,  since  no 
one  has  yet  defined  it  agreeably  to  all,  is,  apparently,  with  those 
who  affect  a  feeling  for  it,  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  questioned.  But  the  clear  visualization  of 
the  forms  of  nature  is  based  upon  a  special  endowment  and 
knowledge,  and  can  be  criticized  by  demonstration.  People 
nay  differ  in  their  tastes,  but  they  may  not,  nor  do  they,  differ 
upon  questions  of  real  knowledge.  Drawing,. as  the  activity  of 
giving  one's  ideas  of  form,  must  therefore  be  judged  not  by  taste 
but  by  knowledge. 

In  view  of  the  purpose  and  content  of  drawing  as  here  demon- 
strated, there  is  no  other  principle  of  judgment  that  is  relevant. 
Yet  we  often  hear  drawing  judged  by  criteria  which  are  founded 
upon  no  such  concretebase  but  upon  certain  vague  abstractions; 
or,  again,  upon  a  literary  or  moral  base  which  could  be  applicable 
only  to  symbolic  art. 

It  is  said  that  this  or  that  diaiightsmiin  excels  in  "  beauty  of 
line."  Nowinspiteoftbelaboursofmanypaintetsandtheorists, 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  held  that  one  purely  abstract  line  or 
curve  b  more  beautiful  than  another,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
people  have  no  common  ground  upon  which  to  establish  the 
nature  of  abstract  beauty.  It  may  be,  however,  that  even  as 
certain  simple  forms  are  more  easily  apprehended  than  complex 
ones,  there  is  the  same  distinction  with  regard  to  lines.  If  then 
an  artist  of  clean  vision  sees  in  an  object  of  reality  such  clear 
characteristic  lines,  he  draws  them  not  for  their  abstract  beauty, 
but  merely  because  by  them,  alpne  can  he  express  his  idea  of 
the  form  before  him.  The  early  Greek  vase  piunters,  and  all 
great  artists  of  primitive  periods^  being  attracted  only  by  the 
silhouette,  became  very  subtle  to  observe  nature's  outlines  in 
their  most  intelligible  character,  and  to  this  capacity  is  due  their 
"  beauty  of  line,"  and  not  to  any  preconceived  notion  of  an 
abstract  line  of  perfect  beauty,  and  nowhere  will  "  beauty  of 
line  "  be  found  on  Greek  vases,  or  elsewhere,  that  is  not  informed 
by,  and  does  not  express,  a  fine  conception  of  nature's  contours. 
So  too  in  later  three-dimensional  drawing  there  is  no  beauty  of 
line  which  does  not  intelligibly  express  not  only  the  directions 
and  angles  of  the  main  contour,  but  ihe  inner  modelling,  i.e. 
the  relief  of  the  figure.  It  is  only  a  superficial  judgment  that 
would  prefer  one  drawing  to  another,  even  if  both  may  be  equally 

food,  because  the  line  of  one  is  neat  and  the  other  "  tormented." 
)onlour  being  in  nalurt  an  ideal  line  between  one  form  and 
another,  it  is  iUogical  to  treat  it  or  criticize  it  in  a  drawing  as  an 
actual  and  specific  thing,  afurt  from  the  forms  that  make  it 
and  are  made  by  it.  If  an  artist  drew  a  dragon  with  deliberate 
disregard  for  animal  construction,  his  drawing  would  be  silly, 
and  only  bya  profound  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  nature  could 
it  be  made  to  have  beautiful  Unes.  Truth  to  nature  is  always 
Originality,  and  it  is  the  only  originality  worth  the  name. 

•  Again,  some  people  judge  one  drawing  as  better  than  anotlier 
in  that  it  shows  more '  individuality"  or  "temperament."    Now 

•  man's  individuality  is,  presumably,  a  Vague  feeling  in  our 
minds  produced  f>y  the  net  result  of  the  ways  in  which  he  sees, 
hears,  loves,  thinks  and  so  on,  so  that  we  could  not  tell  a  man's 
individuality  from  any  single,  one  of  his  manifestations.  With 
his  entire  work  as  ata  artist  before  us,  i.e.  his  manner  of  seeing, 
we  could  do  no  more  than  infer,  with  the  help  of  outside  data, 
from  the  subjects  he  chooses,  and  the  neatness  or  boldness  of  his 
line,  something  about  his  general  character,  and  that  with  small 
degree  of  certainty.  To  regard  a  man's  works  of  art,  or  indeed 
any  of  his  manifestations,  Inm  this  point  of  view,  is,  after  all, 
nothing  but  a  kind  of  inquisitive  cheiromancy.  Those  who 
pretend  to  Eke  the  drawings  of  Wat  teau  or  Michelangelo  "  because 
they  show  more  individuality  "  than  the  incompetent  work  of  a 
beginner  or  poor  artist  cannot  be  skilled  in  their  own  business, 
because  the  lady  who  tells  your  character  by  your  handwriting 
finds  as  much  individuality  in  bad  writing  as  in  good, — some- 
times even  more.  It  may  be  entertaining  to  some  to  guess  at  the 
artist's  character  bonr  his  worka  by  tUs  process  of  inference 


and  comparison,  bnt  It  is  nmeasonabte  to  imagbw  that  "  ia> 
dividuality,"  as  such,  can  be  made  a  serious  criterion  of  aesthetic 
judgment.  The  only  individuality  a  draughtsman  can  show 
directly  by  his  drawing  is  his  individual  way  of  conceiving  the 
fornis  of  nature,  and  even  this  is  immaterial  provided  the 
conception  and  drawing  be  good.  ^ 

A  word  or  two  ate  necessary  upon  "  style,"  which  unfortunate 
word  has  mademuch  mystery  in  criticism.  The  great  draughts- 
men of  every  time  and  country  are  known  by  their  own  words, 
as  well  as  their  works,  to  have  been  infinitely  respectful  to  the 
form  of  every  detail  in  nature.  Their  drawings  always  recall 
to  our  minds  reality  as  we  ourselves  have  seen  it  (provided  we 
have  studied  from  nature  and  not  from  pictures).  The  drawing 
of  a. hand,  for  instance,  by  Hokusai,  Ingres  or  DOrer,  revives 
in  us  our  own  impressions  of  the  forms  and  aspects  of  teal  hands. 
In  short  there  is  manifest  in  all  good  drawings,  whatever  their 
difference  of  medium  or  superficial  appearance,  an  entire  de- 
pendence upon  the  forms  of  nature.  Hence  we  cannot  imaging 
that  they  were  conceived  and  executed  with  the  conscious 
effort  to  obtain  some  abstract  style  independent  of  the  material 
treated.  The  style  they  plainly  have  can  spring  from  this 
common  quality,  their  truthful  and  well  understood  representa- 
tion of  forms.  Style,  then,  is  the  expression  of  a  dear  under- 
standing of  the  material  from  which  the  artist  works.  Unless 
a  drawing  shows  this  understanding  it  would  be  as  impossible 
as  it  would  be  gratuitous  to  argue  that  it  could  have  style.  But 
it  would  seem  that  some  people  mean  by  style  nothing  more 
than  the  mere  superficial  appearance  of  the  work.  They  would 
have  a  draughtsman  draw  "  in  the  style  of  Holbein,"  but  not 
"  in  the  style  "  of  Rembrandt.  This  kind  of  preference,  as 
remarked  above,  is  superficial,  for  it  overlooks  the  main  issue 
and  purpose  of  drawing,  viz.  the  representation,  by  any  means 
whatever,  of  the  artist's  ideas  of  form.  It  is  as  though  one 
should  prefer  a  letter  from  Holbein  to  one  from  Rembrandt, 
though  both  were  equally  expressive,  simply  because  Holbein's 
handwriting  was  prettier  than  Rembrandt's.  Each  draughtsman 
manifests  a  kind  of  handwriting  peculiar  to  himself  even  in 
his  most  faithful  rendering  of  form;  and  by  this  we  can  imme- 
diately recognize  the  artist;  many,  for  instance  Hogarth  and 
some  Japanese,  seem  to  have  let  their  quirks,  full  stops 
and  so  on,  get  the  upper  hand  at  the  expense  of  serious, 
sensitive  diiuightsmanship. 

It  ds  fair  to  suppose  that  all  abstract  principles  of  aesthetic 
judgment,  such  as  beauty  of  line,  personality,  style,  nobility 
of  thought,  romanticism,  are  merely,  pretexts  set  up  by  people 
who  would  still  affect  to  admire  the  drawings  of  recognized 
masted  when  they  have  neither  the  knowledge  of,  nor  the  care 
for,  the  forms  of  nature  by  virtue  of  which  alone  these  drawings 
are  what  they  are,  and  by  which  alone  they  can  be  immediately 
appreciated.  _  (J.R-Fo.)    j 

Draunng-Ofice  Wort. — In  modem  engineering,  few  pieces  of 
mechanism  are  ever  produced  in  the  shops  until  their  design  has 
been  settled  in  the  "  drawing  office,"  and  embodied  in  suitable 
drawings  showing  general  and  detailed  views.  This  is  a  broad 
statement  to  which  there  are  exceptions,  to  be  noted  presently. 

Drawing-office  work  is  divisible  into  four  principal  groups.' 
First,  there  is  the  actual  designing,  by  far  the  most  difficult 
work,  which  is  confined  to  relatively  few  well-paid  men.  The 
qualifications  necessary  for  it  are  a  good  scientific,  mathematical 
and  engineering  training,  and  a  specialized  experience  gathered 
in  the  particular  class  of  mechanism  to  which  the  desigm'ng 
relates.  Second,  there  is  the  work  of  the  rank  and  file  who  take 
instructions  from  the  chiefs,  and  elaborate  the  smaller  detaUs  and 
complete  the  drawings.  Third,  there  are  the  tracers,  either 
youths  or  girls,  who  copy  drawings  on  tracing  paper  without 
necessarily  understanding  them.  Fourth,  there  is  a  printing 
department  in  which  phototypes  are  produced  on  sensitized 
paper  from  tracings. 

The  character  of  the  drawings  used  includes  the  general 
drawings,  or  those  which  show  a  mechanism  complete;  and  the 
detailed  drawings,  which  illustrate  portions  isolated  from  their 
connexions  and  relatioosbip*.  The  fint  are  retained  in  the  office 
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for  reference,  wi  copies  are  only  tent  cot  to  the  men  iriio  have  to 
assemble  or  erect  and  complete  mechanisms. .  The  second  are 
distributed  to  the  several  shops  and  departments  where  sectional 
portions  are  being  prepared,  as  pattern  shop,  smithy,  turnery, 
machine  shop,  &c.  General  drawings  ate,  as  a  rule,  drawn  to  a 
■mall  scale,  ranging  say  from  i  in.  to  i  in.  to  the  foot;  but 
details  ate  either  to  actual  size,  or  to  a  large  scale,  as  from  i}  in. 
to  the  foot  or  3  in.  or  6  in.  to  thefoot. 

:  A  large  number  of  minutiae  are  omitted  from  general  drawings, 
but  in  the  detailed  ones  that  ate  sent  into  the  shops  nothing  is 
apparently  too  trivial  for  insertion.  In  this  respect,  however, 
there  is  much  difference  observable  in  the  practice  of  different 
firms,  and  in  the  best  practice  of  the  present  compared  with  that 
of  former  years.  In  the  detailed  drawings  issued  by  many  firms 
now,  every  tiny  element  and  section  is  not  only  drawn  to  actual 
sixe,  but  also  fully  dimensioned,  and  the  material  to  be  used  is 
specified  in  every  case.  This  practice  largely  adds  to  the  work  of 
the  drawing-office  staff,  but  it  pays. 

The  present  tendency  therefore  is  to  throw  more  responsibility 
than  of  old  on  the  drawiiig.office  staff,  in  harmony  with  the 
tendency  towards  greater  centralization  of  authority.  Much  of 
detail  that  was  formerly  left  to  the  decision  of  foremen  and 
skilled  hands  is  now  determined  by  the  drawing.office  staff. 
Heterogeneity  in  details  is  thus  avoided,  and  the  drawings  reflect 
accurately  and  fully  the  past  as  well  as  the  present  practice  of  the 
firm.  To  so  great  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that  the  preparation 
of  the  tools,  appliances,  templets,  jigs  and  fixtures  used  in  the 
shops  is  often  now  not  permitted  to  be  undertaken  until  proper 
drawings  have  been  prepared  for  them,  though  formerly  the 
foreman's  own  hand  sketches  generally  sufficed.  The  practice  of 
turret  work  has  been  contributory  to  this  result.  In  many 
estabUshments  now  the  designing  of  shop  tools  and  fixtures  is 
done  in  a  department  of  the  office  specially  set  ^urt  for  that 
kind  of  work. 

The  growing  specialization  of  the  engineer's  work  is  reflected 
In  the  drawing  office.  Specialists  are  sought  after,  and  receive 
the  highest  rates  of  pay.  A  man  is  required  to  be  an  expert  in 
some  one  branch,  as  electric  cranes  or  hydraulic  machines,  steel 
works  plant,  lathes,  or  heavy  or  light  machine  tools.  The  days 
are  past  in  which  all-round  men  were  in  request.  In  those  firms 
which  manufacture  a  large  range  of  machinery,  the  drawing- 
office  staff  is  separated  into  departments,  each  under  its  own 
chief,  and  there  is  seldom  any  transference  of  men  from  one  to 
another. 

Although  in  the  majority  of  instances  designs  and  drawings  are 
completed  before  the  mainifactaTe  is  undertaken,  exceptions  to 
this  rule  occur  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  standardizing 
machines  and  motors,  for  repetitive  and  interchangeable  manu- 
facture on  a  large  scale.  Here  it  is  so  essential  to  secure  the  most 
minute  economics  in  manufacture  that  the  first  articles  nuidc 
are  of  a  more  or  less  experimental  character.  Only  after  no 
further  improvement  seems  for  the  time  being  possible  are  the 
drawings  made  or  completed  for  standard  use  and  reference. 
In  some  modem  shops  even  standardised  drawings  are  scarcely 
lued,  but  their  place  is  taken  by  the  templets,  jigs  and  fixtures 
which  are  employed  by  the  workmen  as  their  sole  guides  in 
machining  and  assembling  parts.  By  the  employment  of  these 
aids  locations  and  dimensions  are  embodied  and  fixed  absolutely 
for  any  number  of  simQar  parts;  reference  to  drawings  thus 
becomes  unnecessary,  and  they  thoef ore  fall  into  disuse. 

The  mediani(al  work  of  the  drawing  office  is  confined  strictly 
to  orthographic  projections  and  sections  of  objects.  Per- 
spective views  are  of  no  value,  though  occasionally  an  object  is 
dwlched  rou^y  in  perspective  as  an  aid  to  the  rapid  grasp  of  an 
idea.  Drawings  involve  plans,  elevations,  and  sectional  views, 
in  vertical  and  angular  idations. 

There  are  a  good  many  conventionalities  adopted  which  have 
no  correspondences  in  fact,  with  the  object  of  saving  the  draughts- 
man's time;  or  else,  as  in  the  case  of  superposition  of  plans  and 
sections,  to  show  in  one  view  what  would  otherwise  require  two 
drawings.  Among  the  convenient  conventionalities  are  the 
indications  of  toothed  wheels  by  their  [rftch  Hnes  only,  of  screws 
vm  10 


by  parallel  lines  and  by  diagonal  shade  lines;  and  of  rivets, 
bolts  and  studs  by  their  centres  only.  The  adoption  o(  this 
practice  never  leads  to  error. 

In  the  preliminary  pi^nntion  of  drawings  in  pencil  no 
distinction  is  made  between  full  or  unbroken  lines,  and  dotted 
or  centre  lines,  and  the  actual  outlines  of  the  objects.  These 
differences  are  made  when  the  inking-in  is  being  done.  Indian 
or  Chinese  ink  is  used,  because  it  doa  not  run  when  colours  are 
applied.  There  are  conventional  colours  used  to  indicate 
different  materials.  But  colouring  is  not  adopted  so  much  as 
formerly,  because  of  the  practice  of  making  sun  prints  instead  of 
the  mote  expensive  tracings  for  the  multiplication  of  drawings. 
When  tracings  are  coloured  the  colour  is  applied  on  the  back 
instead  of  on  the  side  where  the  ink  lines  are  drawn. 

The  economical  importance  of  the  printing  department  of  the 
drawing  office  cannot  be  overestimated.  Before  its  introduction 
drawings  could  only  be  reproduced  by  laborious  tracing  on  paper 
or  cloth,  the  first  being  flimsy,  the  second  especially  liable  to 
absorb  grease  from  the  hands  of  the  workmen.  By  the  sun 
copying  processes  (see  St™  Copydjc)  any  number  of  prints  can  be 
taken  from  a  single  tracing.  But  even  the  fickle  sun  is  being 
displaced  by  dectridty,  so  that  prinU  can  be  made  by  night  as 
well  as  day,  on  cloudy  days  as  well  as  on  bright  ones.  Twenty 
minutes  of  bright  sunshine  is  required  for  a  print,  but  the  electric 
light  produces  the  same  result  within  five  minutes.  Prints  are 
blue,  white  or  brown.  The  advantage  of  white  is  that  they  can 
be  coloured.  But  the  majority  are  blue  (white  lines  on  blue 
ground).    All  can  be  bad  on  stout,  thin  or  medium  paper. 

An  innovation  in  drawing-office  equipment  is  that  of  vertical 
boards,  displacing  horizontal  or  sloping  ones.  They  have  the 
advantage  that  the  draughtsman  is  able  to  avoid  a  bending 
posture  at  his  work. .  The  objection  on  the  ground  that  the  tee- 
square  must  be  held  up  constantly  with  one  hand  is  overcome  by 
supporting  and  balancing  it  with  cords  and  weights.    (J.  G.H.)    ( 

DRAWINO  AND  QUAKTERIHQ,  part  of  the  penalty  anciently 
ordained  in  England  for  treason.  Until  1870  the  full  punishment 
for  the  crime  was  that  the  culprit  be  dragged  on  a  hurdle  to  the 
place  of  execution;  that  he  be  hanged  by  the  neck  but  not  till 
he  was  dead;  that  he  should  be  disonbowelled  or  drawn  and  his 
entrails  burned  before  his  eyes;  that  his  bead  be  cut  off  and  his 
body  divided  into  four  parts  or  quartered.  This  brutal  penalty 
was  first  inflicted  in  1384  on  the  Welsh  prince  David,  and  on 
Sir  WilUam  Wallace  a  few  years  Utcr.  In  Richard  III.'s  reign 
one  CoUingboume,  for  writing  the  famous  couplet "  The  Cat,  the 
Rat  and  Lovel  the  Dog,  Rule  all  England  under  the  Hog,"  was 
executed  on  Tower  Hili.  Stow  says, "  After  having  been  hanged, 
he  was  cut  down  immediately  and  his  entrails  were  then  extracted 
and  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  all  this  was  so  speedily  done  that 
when  the  executioners  pulled  out  his  heart  he  spoke  and  said 
'  Jesus,  Jesus.' "  Edward  Marcus  Despard  and  hk  six  accom- 
plices were  in  1803  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered  for  conspiring 
to  assassinate  George  III.  The  sentence  was  last  passed  (though 
not  carried  out)  upon  the  Fenians  Burke  and  O'Brien  In  18(7. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  Harrison  the  Tcgidde,  after  being 
disembowelled,  rose  and  boxed  the  eats  of  the  executioner. 

DRAWING-ROOH  (a  shortened  form  of  "  with-drawing  room," 
the  longer  form  being  usual  in  the  i6tb  and  t7th  centuries),  the 
English  name  generally  employed  for  a  room  used  in  a  dwelling- 
house  for  the  reception  of  company.  It  originated  in  the  setting 
apart  of  such  a  room,  as  the  more  private  and  exclusive  preserve 
d  the  ladies  of  the  household,  to  which  they  withdrew  from  the 
dining-room.  The  term  "drawing-ronn"  is  also  used  in  a  special 
sense  of  the  formal  receptions  or  "  courts  "  held  by  the  British 
sovereign  or  his  representative,  at  which  ladies  are  presented,  as 
distinguished  from  a  "  levee,"  at  which  men  are  presented. 

DRATTOX,  MICBABL  (T563-r63r),  English  poet,  was  bom 
at  Hartshill,  near  Atherstone,  in  Warwickshire  in  1563.  Even 
in  childhood  it  was  his  great  ambition  to  excel  in  writing  verses. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  as  page  into  some  great  famOy, 
and  a  little  later  be  is  supposed  to  have  studied  for  some  tiioe 
at  Oxford.  Sir  Henry  Goodere  of  Powlesworth  became  his 
patron,  and  inttodoced  Urn  to  the  conntess  of  Bedford,  and  for 
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■event  yean  he  was  oquin  to  Sir  Walter  Aston.  Howtbeeariy 
put  of  Us  life  was  speot,  however,  we  posses  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  It  has  been  surmised  that  he  served  in  the  army 
abroad.  In  1590  he  seems  to  have  oome  up  to  London,  and  to 
have  settled  there. 

In  1591  be  produced  his  fint  book,  TkeHaniumfoftkeCkurch, 
a  volume  of  spiritual  poems,  dedicated  to  Lady  Devereux.  The 
best  piece  in  this  is  a  veraion  of  the  Song  of  Sotomon,  etecuted 
with  considerable  richness  of  expression.  A  «ing»il«r  and  now 
incomprehensible  fate  befell  the  book;  with  the  exception  of 
forty  copies,  seized  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  whole 
edition  was  destroyed  by  public  ordier.  It  is  probable  that  he 
had  come  up  to  town  laden  with  poetic  writings,  for  he  published 
8  vast  amount  within  the  next  few  years.  In  1593  appeared 
lita:  The  Shepherd's  Garland,  a  collection  of  nine  pastorals, 
in  which  he  celebrated  his  own  lov»«>rrows  under  the  poetic 
name  of  Rowland.  The  drcumstanoes  of  this  passion  appear 
more  distinctly  in  the  cycle  of  64  sonnets,  puUished  in  r594, 
under  the  title  of  Idea's  Uirrar,  by  which  we  learn  that  the  lady 
lived  by  the  river  Ankor  in  Warwickshire.  It  appean  that  he 
failed  to  win  his  "  Idea,"  and  lived  and  died  a  badiebr.  In 
1593  appeared  the  fint  of  Drayton's  historical  poems.  The  Legend 
0/  Piers  Gateslen,  and  the  next  year  saw  the  publication  of 
iialUda,  an  epical  poem  in  rhyme  loyaL  It  was  about  this  time, 
too,  that  he  brought  out  Endimim  and  Phoebe,  a  volume  which 
be  never  republished,  but  which  contains  some  interesting 
autobiograidiical  matter,  and  acknowledgments  of  literary  help 
from  Lodge,  if  not  from  Spenser  and  Daniel  also.  In  his  Pit 
for  Uomus,  Lodge  has  reciprocated  these  friendly  courtesies. 
In  1596  Drayton  published  his  long  and  important  poem  of 
Uorlimeraies,  which  deals  with  the  Wan  of  the  Roses,  and  is  a 
very  serious  production  in  ot/tna  rina.  He  afterwards  enlarged 
and  modified  this  poem,  and  republished  it  in  1603  under  the 
title  of  The  Barms'  Wars.  In  1596  also  appeared  another 
historical  poem,  The  Legend  of  Robot,  Dute  af  Normandy,  with 
which /'MrrGawsfm  was  reprinted.  In  1597  appeared  £fig{aii^< 
Heroicat  Epislles,  a  series  of  historical  studies,  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Ovid.  These  last  poems,  written  in  the  heroic  couplet, 
contain  some  of  the  finest  passages  in  Drayton's  writings. 

With  the  year  i  J97  the  first  half  of  the  poet's  literary  life  doses. 
He  had  become  famous  by  this  rapid  prwluction  of  volumes,  and 
he  rested  on  bis  oars.  It  would  scan  that  he  was  much  favoured 
at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  the 
same  with  her  successor.  But  when,  in  1603,  he  addressed  a 
poem  of  compliment  to  Jamesl.,  on  his  accession,  it  was  ridiculed, 
and  his  services  rudely  rejected.  His  bitterness  of  spirit  found 
expression  in  a  satire,  rieOwf,  which  he  printed  in  1604,  although 
be  had  no  talent  in  this  kind  of  compcailjon.  Not  much  more 
entertaining  was  his  scriptural  nanstive  of  Uoses  ts  a  Hap  of 
his  UiracUs,  a  tort  of  q)ic  in  hooics  printed  the  same  year. 
In  1605  Drayton  reprinted  his  most  important  works,  that  is  to 
say,  his  historical  poems  and  the  Idea,  in  a  single  volume  which 
ran  through  eight  editions  during  his  lifetime.  He  also  collected 
his  smaller  pieces,  hitherto  unedited,  in  a  volume  undated,  but 
probably  published  in  1605,  under  the  title  of  Poems  Lyrie  and 
Pastoral;  these  consisted  of  odes,  eclogues,  and  a  Rustic 
satire  called  The  Han  in  the  Uoon.  Some  of  the  odes  are 
cxtremdy  spirited.  Injhis  volume  he  printed  for  the  first  tine 
the  famous  Ballad  of  Attnconrl. 

He  had  ad<^ted  as  eariy  as  1598  the  extraordinary  resolution 
of  celebntiiig  all  the  paints  of  topognphical  or  antiquarian 
tntoest  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  this  laborious  work 
he  was  engaged  (or  many  years.  At  but,  in  1613,  the  fint  part 
of  this  vast  work  was  publidied  under  the  title  <^  Poly-Olbion, 
eighteen  books  being  produced,  to  which  the  learned  Selden 
supplied  notes.  The  success  of  this  great  work,  which  has  since 
become  so  famous,  was  very  small  at  fint,  and  not  until  i6>9 
did  Drayton  succeed  in  finding  a  publisher  willing  to  undertake 
the  risk  of  bringing  out  tvdve  more  books  in  a  second  part. 
This  completed  the  survey  of  England,  and  the  poet,  who  had 
hoped  "  to  crown  Scotland  with  flowen,"  and  arrive  at  last  at 
the  Oicades,  never  crossed  the  Tw«ed.    In  i6a7  he  publkbed 


another  of  his  miscellaneous  volumes,  and  this  contains  some 
of  his  most  characteristic  and  exquisite  writing.  It  consists  of 
the  foUowing  pieces:  The  Battle  of  Agineourt,  an  historical  poem 
in  ottasa  rima  (not  to  be  confused  irith  his  ballad  on  the  same 
subject),  and  The  Uiseries  of  Qneen  Uartard,  written  in  the 
same  verse  and  manner;  NimpUdia,  the  Court  0/  Paery,  a  most 
joyous  and  graceful  little  epic  of  fairyland;  The  Quest  of  Cinihia 
and  The  Shepherd's  Sirena,  two  lyrical  pastorals;  and  finally 
The  Uoon  Calf,  a  sort  of  satire.  Of  these  Nimphidia  is  perhaps 
the  best  thing  Drayton  ever  wrote,  except  his  famous  ballad  on 
the  battle  of  Agincourt;  it  is  quite  unique  of  its  kind  and  full  of 
rare  fantastic  fancy. 

The  last  of  Drayton's  voluminous  publications  was  TAw  Itutes^ 
Elisium  in  1630.  He  died  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  December 
i63r,  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey;  and  had  a  monument 
placed  over  him  by  the  countess  of  Donet,  with  memorial  lines 
attributed  to  Ben  Jonson.  Of  the  particulara  of  Drayton's  h'fe 
we  know  almost  nothing  but  what  he  faimsdf  tells  us;  ha 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  smne  of  the  best  men  of  the  age. 
He  corresponded  familiariy  with  Drummond;  Ben  Joiaon, 
William  Browne,  George  Wither  and  othen  were  among  hia 
friends.  Theteisa  tradition  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Shakespeare, 
supported  by  a  statement  of  John  Ward,  once  vicar  of  Stratford* 
on-Avon,  that  "  Shakespear,  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a, 
merry  meeting,  and  it  seems,  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakespear 
died  of  a  feavour  there  contracted."  In  one  of  his  poems,  an 
"  degy  "  or  epistle  to  Mr  Henry  Reynolds,  he  has  Idt  some 
valuable  criticisms  on  poets  whom  he  had  known.  He  was  even 
engaged  in  the  labour  of  the  dramatists;  at  least  he  had  a 
share,  with  Munday,  Chettle  and  Wilson,  in  writing  Sir  John 
OideasUe,  which  was  printed  in  i6oa  That  he  was  a  restless  and 
discontented,  as  well  as  a  worthy,  man  may  be  gathered  from  his 
own  admissions. 

The  works  of  Dray  ton  are  bulky,  and,  in  spite  of  the  high  place 
that  he  holds  in  critical  esteem,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  he 
is  much  read.  For  this  his  ponderous  style  1*  much  to  blame. 
The  Poly-Olbion,  the  most  famous  but  far  from  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  his  writings,  is  tedious  and  barren  in  the  extreme. 
It  was,  he  tells  us,  a  "  Herculean  toil "  to  him  to  compose  it, 
and  we  are  conadous  of  the  efiort.  The  metre  in  which  it  ia 
composed,  a  couplet  of  alexandrines,  like  the  French  '•'ntfinl 
measure,  is  wholly  unsuited  to  the  En^h  language,  and  becomes 
excessively  wearisome  to  the  reader,  who  forgets  the  learning  and 
ingenuity  of  the  poet  in  labouring  through  the  hanh  and  ovei^ 
grown  lines.  His  historical  poems,  which  he  was  constantly  re- 
wriring  and  improving,  are  much  more  interesting,  and  often 
rise  to  a  true  poetic  eloquence.  His  pastorals  are  brilliant,  but 
overladen  with  colour  and  sweet  to  insipidity.  He  is,  with  the 
one  magnificent  exception  of  "  Since  there's  no  help,  come  let 
us  kiss  and  part,"  which  was  first  printed  in  i6t9,  an  indifferent 
sonneteer.  The  poet  with  whom  it  is  most  natural  to  compare 
him  is  Danid;  he  is  more  rough  and  vigorous,  more  varied  and 
more  daring  than  the  latter,  but  Danid  surpasses  him  in  grace, 
delicacy  and  judgment.  In  thdr  elegies  and  epistles,  however, 
the  two  writen  frequently  resemble  each  .other.  Drayton, 
Imwever,  approaches  the  very  fint  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  era 
in  bis  charming  Nimphidia,  a  poem  which  inspired  Herrick 
with  his  sweet  fairy  fancies  and  stands  alone  of  its  kind  in 
English  literature;  while  some  of  his  odes  and  lyrics  are  inspired 
by  noble  feeling  and  vitHe  imagination. 

In  1748  a  (olio  edition  of  Drayton's  complete  works  waipublished 
under  the  editorial  superviBion  of  William  Oldyi.  and  agam  in  1753 
there  appeared  an  issue  in  four  volumes.  But  these  were  very  un- 
intelliitently  and  inaccoratdy  prepared.  A  complete  editioa  of 
Drayton's  works  with  variant  readings  was  pcejcctcd  by  Richard 
Hooper  in  1876,  but  was  never  carried  to  a  conduaion ;  a  volume  ol 
selectioni,  edited  by  A.  H.  Bullen,  appeared  in  18S3.  See  enedally 
Oliver  Elton,  Uiehati  Drayton  (190$/.  (E.  G.) 

DREAJf  (from  a  root  ^eng,  connected  with  Germ.  Iriiten,  t« 
decetve),  the  state  of  consdousnees  during  sleep;  it  may  also 
be  defined  as  a  haUucination  or  illusion  peculiarly  associated 
with  the  condition  of  deep,  but  not  necessarily  confined  to  that 
state.    In  sleep  the  withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  the  extemal 
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world  U  more  complete  and  the  objectivity  of  the  dream  images 
is  usually  uaqncstioiied,  wlieieas  In  the  waking  state  the 
haUudnatian  is  osoally  recognized  as  such;  we  may,  lioweYer, 
be  conscious  that  we  are  dieuning,  and  tbis  in  a  measure  be 
aware  of  the  haDucinatoiy  character  ol  our  percepts.  The 
physiological  nature  of  sleep  (q.v. ;  see  also  HinciX  and  Nebve) 
•nd  of  dreaming  is  obscure.  As  a  rule  the  control  over  the 
voluntary  musdes  in  dreams  is  slight;  the  sleep-walker  is  the 
dception  and  not  the  rule,  and  the  motor  activity  represented 
in  the  dream  is  seldom  realized  in  practice,  largely,  no  doubt, 
because  we  are  ignorant,  under  iheae  circumstances,  of  the 
spatial  relations  of  our  bodies^  Among  the  psychological 
problems,  raised  by  dreams  are  the  condition  of  attention,  which 
is  variously  regarded  as  altogether  absent  or  as  fixed,  the  extent 
of  mental  control,  and  the  relation  of  ideas  and  motor  impulses. 
There  is  present  In  all  dreams  a  certain  amount  of  dissociation 
of  consciousness,  or  of  obstructed  association,  which  may 
manifest  itself  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  drowsiness  by  such 
phenomena  as  the  apparent  transformation  or  inversion  of  the 
words  of  a  book.  We  may  distinguish  two  types  of  dreams, 
(a)  representative  or  centrally  initiated,  (t)  presentab've  or 
ductothestimulationof  the  end  organs  of  sense.  In  both  cases, 
the  dream  having  once  been  initiated,  we  are  concerned  with  a 
process  of  reasoning,  i.e.  the  combination  of  ideas  suggested  by 
resemblances  or  other  assodative  elements.  The  false  reasoning 
of  dreams  is  due  in  the  first  pUce  to  the  absence,  to  a  large  extent, 
of  the  memory  elements  on  which  our  ordinary  reasoning 
depends,  and,  secondly,  to  the  aMence  of  sensory  elements. 

ObjedivUy  «/  Dreams. — In  waking  life  we  distinguish  ideas  or 
mental  images  from  real  objects  by  the  fact  that  we  are  able 
under  normal  drcumstances  to  dismiss  the  former  at  will.  In 
sleep,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  no  real  objects 
with  which  to  compare  the  images,  which  therefore  take  on  a 
character  of  reality  comparable  to  the  halludnation  of  waking 
Ufe;  moreover,  powers  of  visualization  and  other  faculties  are 
enhanced  in  sleep,  so  that  the  strength  of  dream  images  con- 
siderably exceeds  those  of  the  mental  images  of  the  ordinary 
man;  changes  in  powen  of  attention,  volition  and  memory 
help  to  increase  the  haDudnatory  force  of  the  dream.  In  the 
second  place,  the  ideas  of  our  drntms  ate  presented  in  the  form 
of  images,  which  we  are  unable  to  dismiss;  we  therefore 
mistake  them  for  realities,  exactly  as  the  sufferer  from  deHiium 
tremens  in  waking  life  is  apt  to  regard  his  phantoms  as  reaL 

JtefoMnu  <i  Dreamint  and  Sleep.— It  has  been  maintained  by 
Hamilton  and  others  (see  below,  Uedem  Views)  that  dreams 
invariably  accompany  sleep,  and  that  we  always  find  oursdves 
dreaming  when  we  are  awakened.  But  even  if  it  were  true 
that  drnms  were  invariably  experienced  at  the  moment  of 
waking,. this  would  not  by  any  means  establish  the  invariable 
concomitance  of  dreams  and  sleep  of  all  sorts;  at  most  it  would 
(how  that  Imperfect  sleep  is  a  condition  oi  dreaming;  in  the 
same  way,  dreuns  before  wakening,  known  to  have  taken  jdace 
either  from  the  recollection  of  the  dreamer  or  from  the  observation 
of  another  person,  may  dearly  be  due  to  imperfect  wakening, 
followed  by  a  deepening  of  sleep.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
true  that  awakening  from  sleep  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a 
dream;  in  considering  the  question  it  must  be  recollected  that 
it  Is  complicated  by  the  common  experience  of  very  rapid 
forgetfulness  of  even  a  vivid  and  compb'cated  dream,  only  the 
fact  of  having  dreamt  remaining  in  the  memory;  it  is  dear 
that  amnesia  may  go  so  far  that  even  the  fact  of  dreaming  may 
be  forgotten.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  appear  to  be  no 
good  groimds  for  the  assertion  that  we  always  dream  when  we 
are  asleep.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  no  proof  that  partial 
•wakening  is  a  necessary  condition  of  dreaming. 
.  lUpreteiitalm  Dreams. — Centrally  Initiated  dreams  may  be  due 
toaUnd  of  automatic  exdtatlon  of  the  cerebral  regions,  especially 
jn'  the  case  of  those  clearly  arising  from  the  occupations  or 
sensations  of  the  day  or  the  houn  Immediatdy  preceding  the 
dream.  To  the  same  c^use  we  may  attribute  the  recalling  of 
imagerapparently  long  since  ibigotten.  Some  of  these  revivals 
at  mcmoiy  nay  tif  due  to  the  iaa  that  Kiikaofasaodatioa  which 


are  inraffident  to  restore  an  Idea  to  conadonsncss  in  the  waking 
state  may  suffice  to  do  so  in  sleep.  Just  as  a  good  viauaHzer  in 
his  waking  moments  may  caH  up  an  object  never  deariy  seen 
and  yet  distinguish  the  parts,  so  in  sleep,  as  L.  F.  A.  Maury 
(i8i7-t89>)  and  others  have  shown,  an  image  may  be  more 
distinct  in  a  dream  than  it  was  when  originally  presented  (see 
also  below,  Uemory). 

Presenlatne  Dreams. — ^The  dreams  due  to  real  sensations,  mote 
or  less  metamotphosed,  may  arise  (a)  from  the  states  of  the 
internal  organs,  (i)  from  muscuhr  states,  (c)  from  subjective 
sensations  due  to  the  circulation,  ftc,  or  (d)  from  the  ordinary 
cause  of  the  action  of  external  stimuli  on  the  organs  of  sense. 

(a)  The  state  of  the  stomach,heart,&c.,hask»gbeen recognized 
as  important  in  the  causation  oi  dreams  (see  below.  Classic^ 
Vimts).  The  common  sensation  of  flying  seems  to  be  due  in 
many  cases  to  the  disturbance  of  these  organs  setting  up  sen- 
sations resembling  those  fdt  in  rapidly  ascending  or  descending, 
as  in  a  swing  or  a  lift.  Indigestion  is  a  frequent  cause  of  ni^t- 
mare — the  term  given  to  oppressive  and  horrible  dreams— and 
bodily  discomfort  is  sometimes  translated  into  the  moral  region, 
giving  rise  to  the  dream  that  a  murder  has  been  committed, 
(i)  Dreams  of  flying,  &c,  have  also  been  attributed  to  die 
condition  of  the  muscles  during  sleep;  W.  Wundt  remarks  that 
the  movements  of  the  body,  such  as  breathing,  extensions  of  the 
limbs  and  so  on,  must  give  rise  to  dream  fandes;  the  awkward 
position  of  the  limbs  may  also  exdte  images,  (e)  Especially 
important,  probably,  for  the  dreams  of  the  early  part  of  the 
ni^t  are  the  retinal  conditions  to  which  are  due  the  illusions 
kypnatopgnes  of  the  preliminary  drowsy  stage;  but  probably 
Uuld  goes  too  far  in  maintaining  that  entoptic  stimtili,  dther 
intra-  or  extra-organic  in  origin,  condition  all  dreams.  IBusions 
kypnatopqnes,  termed  popularly  "  faces  in  the  dark,"  of  which 
Maury  has  given  a  full  account,  are  the  not  uncommon  sensations 
experienced,  usually  visual  and  seen  with  both  open  and  closed 
eyes,  In  the  interval  between  retiring  to  rest  and  actually  falling 
asleep;  they  are  comparable  to  the  crystal-gazing  visions  of 
waking  moments;  though  mainly  visual  they  may  also  affect 
other  senses.  Besides  the  eye  the  ear  may  supply  material  for 
dreams,  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood  suggests  rushing 
waters  or  similar  ideas.  (^  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  body  determines  in 
many  cases  the  character  of  the  dreams,  the  real  dictunstances, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  general  character  of  the 
dream  state,  bdng  exaggerated.  In  the  same  way  the  pres- 
sure of  bed-dothes,  obstruction  of  the  supply  of  air,  &c, 
may  serve  as  the  starting-point  of  dreams.  The  common  dream 
of  being  undothed  may  perhaps  be  due  to  this  cause,  the 
sensations  associated  with  dothing  bdng  absent  or  so  far 
modified  as  to  be  unrecognizable.  In  the  same  way  the  absence 
of  foot-gear  may  account  for  some  dreams  of  flying.  It  is 
possible  to  test  the  influence  of  external  stimoli  by  direct 
experiment;  Maury  made  a  number  of  trials  with  the  dd  of  an 
assistant 

Rapidity  of  Dreams.— It  has  often  been  asserted  that  we 
dream  with  extreme  rapidity;  but  this  statement  is  by  no 
means  borne  out  by  experiment.  In  a  trial  recorded  by  J. 
Qavlbe  the  beginning  of  the  dream  was  accuratdy  fixed  by  the 
sounding  of  an  alarm  dock,  which  rang,  then  was  silent  for 
33  seconds,  and  then  began  to  ring  continuously;  the  dream 
scene  was  in  a  theatre,  and  he  found  by  actual  trial  that  the  time 
required  in  ordinary  life  for  the  performance  of  the  scenes  during 
the  Interval  of  sQence  was  about  the  same  as  in  ordinary  life. 
Spontaneous  dreams  seem  to  show  a  different  state  of  things; 
it  must  be  remembered  that  (r)  dreams  are  commonly  a  succes- 
sion of  images,  the  number  of  which  cannot  be  legitimately 
compared  with  the  nnmber  of  eztra-.organlc  stimuli  which  would 
correspond  to  them  in  ordinary  Ufe;  the  real  comparison  is 
with  mental  images;  and  (i)  the  rapidity  of  aasodatien  varies 
enormously  in  ordinary  waking  life.  No  proof,  therefore,  that 
some  dreams  are  slow  can  show  that  this  mentation  in  others 
is  not  extremdy  rapid.  The  most  commonly  quoted  case  is 
one  of  Maury's;  a  bed-pole  fell  on  his  neck,  and  (so  it  is  stated) 
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he  dreaint  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  scenes  culminatiog  in 
the  fall  of  the  guillotine  on  his  neck;  this  has  been  held  to  show 
that  (i)  dreams  are  extremely  rapid;  and  (2)  we  construct  a 
dream  story  leading  up  to  the  external  stimulus  which  is  assumed 
to  have  originated  the  dream.  But  Maury's  dream  was  not 
lecorded  till  many  years  after  it  had  occurred;  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  dream,  in  this  as  in  other  similar  case|,  was  not 
in  progress  when  the  bed-pole  fell,  which  thus  by  mere  coincidence 
would  have  intervened  at  the  psychological  moment;  Maury's 
memory  on.waIung  may  have  been  to  some  extent  hallucinatory. 
But  there  are  records  of  walqng  states,  not  necessarily  abnormal, 
in  which  time-perception  is  disturbed  and  brief  Inddcnts  seem 
interminably  long;  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  from  the 
experiences  of  persons  recovered  from  drowning  that  there  is 
great  rapidity  of  ideation  before  the  extinction  of  consciousness; 
the  same  rapidity  of  thought  has  been  observed  in  a  fall  from  a 
bicycle. 

Ktason  in  Dreams. — Studies  of  dreams  of  normal  individuals 
based  on  large  collections  of  instances  are  singularly  few  in 
number;  such  as  there  are  indicate  great  variations  in  the 
source  of  dream  thoughts  and  images,  in  the  coherence  of  the 
dream,  and  in  the  powers  of  memory.  In  ordinary  life  attention 
dominates  the  images  presented;  in  dreams  heterogeneous  and 
disconnected  elements  are  often  combined;  a  resemblance  need 
not  even  have  been  consdously  recognized  for  the  mind  to  com- 
bine two  impressions  in  a  dream;  for  example,  an  aching  tooth 
may  (according  to  the  dream)  be  extracted,  and  found  to  resemble 
rocks  on  the  sea-shore,  which  had  not  struck  the  waking  mind 
as  in  any  way  like  teeth.  Incongruence  and  incoherence  are  not, 
however,  a  necessary  characteristic  of  dreams,  and  individuals 
are  found  whose  dream  ideas  and  scenes  show  a  power  of 
reasoning  and  orderliness  equal  to  that  of  a  scene  imagined  or 
experienced  in  ordinary  life.  In  some  cases  the  reasoning  power 
may  attain  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  ordinary  conscious 
life.  In  a  well-authenlicated  case  Professor  Hilprecht  was  able 
in  a  dream  to  solve  a  difficulty  connected  with  two  Babylonian 
inscriptions,  which  had  not  previously  been  recognized  as  com- 
plementary to  each  other;  a  point  of  peculiar  interest  is  the 
dramatic  form  in  which  the  Information  came  to  him — an  old 
Babylonian  priest  appeared  in  his  dream  and  gave  him  the  due 
to  the  problem  (see  ajso  below,  Persemaliiy). 

Uemcry  in  Dreams. — Although  prima  facie  the  dream  memory 
is  fragmentary  and  far  less  complete  than  the  waking  memory, 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  a  revival  in  sleep  of  early, 
apparently  quite  forgotten,  experiences:  more  striking  is  the 
recollection  in  dreams  of  matters  never  supraliminally  (see 
SoBUHiNAt  Sel?)  appcrccived  at  all. 

The  relation  between  the  memory  in  dreams  and  in  the 
hypnotic  trance  is  curious:  suggestions  given  in  the  trance  may 
be  accepted  and  then  forgotten  or  never  remembered  in  ordinary 
life;  this  does  not  prevent  them  from  reappearing  occasionally 
in  dreams;  conversely  dreams  forgotten  in  ordinary  life  may  be 
remembered  in  the  hypnotic  trance.  These  dream  memories 
of  other  states  of  consciousness  suggest  that  dreams  are  some- 
times the  product  of  a  deeper  stratimi  of  the  personality  than 
comes  into  play  in  ordinary  waking  life.  It  must  be  remembered 
in  this  connexion  that  we  judge  oif  our  dream  consciousness  by 
our  waking  recollections,  not  directly,  and  our  recollection  of 
our  dreams  is  extraordinarily  fragmentary;  we  do  not  know 
how  far  our  dream  memory  really  extends.  Connected  with 
memory  of  other  states  is  the  question  of  memory  in  dreams  of 
previous  dream  states;  occasionally  a  separate  chain  of  memory, 
analogous  to  a  secondary  personality,  seems  to  be  formed.  We 
may  be  also  conscious  that  we  have  been  dreaming,  and  subse- 
quently, without  intermediate  waking,  relate  as  a  dream  the 
dream  previously  experienced.  In  spite  of  the  irrationality  of 
dreams  in  general,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  earlier  and 
later  portions  of  a  dream  do  not  cohere;  we  may  interpolate  an 
episode  and  again  take  up  the  first  motive,  exactly  as  happens 
in  real  life.  The  strength  of  the  dream  memory  is  shown  by  the 
recunence  of  images  in  dreams;  a  picture,  the  page  of  a  book, 
'her  image  may  be  reproduced  before  out  eyes  several  times 


in  the  courae  of  a  dream  without  the  slightest  alteration,  althoogh 
the  waking  consciousness  would  be  quite  incapaUe  of  such  a  feat 
of  visualizing.  In  this  connexion  may  be  mentioned  the  i^icno- 
menon  of  redreaming;  the  same  dream  may  recur  either  00 
the  same  or  on  difierent  nights;  this  seems  to  be  in  many  cases 
pathological  m  due  to  drugs,  but  may  also  occur  under  normal 
conditions. 

Personality.— At  a  rule  the  personality  of  the  dreamer  is 
unchanged;  but  it  also  happens  that  the  confusion  of  identity 
observed  with  regard  to  other  objects  embraces  the  dreamer 
himself;  he  imagines  himself  to  be  some  one  else;  he  is  altera 
nately  actor  and  observer;  be  may  see  himself  playing  a  part 
or  may  divest  himself  of  his  body  and  wander  incorporcally. 
Ordinary  dreams,  however,  do  not  go  beyond  a  splitting  ot 
personality;  we  hold  conversations,  and  are  intensely  surprised 
at  the  utterances  of  a  dream  figure,  which,  however,  is  merely 
ta  oiler  efo.  Asinthecaseof  Hilprecht  (see  above)  the  informa- 
tion given  by  another  part  of  the' personality  may  not  only 
appear  but  actually  be  novel. 

Supernormal  Dreams. — ^In  addition  to  dteai;ls  in  which  there 
is  a  revival  of  memory  or  a  rise  into  consdousness  of  facts 
previously  only  sublimiiially  cognized,  a  certain  numba  of  dreams 
are  on  record  in  which  telepathy  (;.«.)  seems  to  play  a  part; 
much  of  the  evidence  is,  however,  discounted  by  the  possibility 
of  hallucinatory  memory.  Another  class  of  dreams  (prodromic) 
is  that  in  which  the  abnormal  bodily  states  of  the  dreamer  are 
brought  to  his  knowledge  in  sleep,  sometimes  in  a  symbolical 
form;  thus  a  dream  of  battle  or  sanguinary  ctmflict  may  presage 
a  haemorrhage.  The  increased  power  of  suggestion  which  is 
the  normal  accompaniment  of  the  hypnotic  trance  may  make 
its  appearance  in  dreams,  and  exercise  either  a  curative  influence 
or  act  capriciously  in  producing  hysteria  and  the  tropic  changes 
known  as  "  stigmata."  We  may  meet  with  various  forms  of 
hyperaesthesia  in  dreams;  quite  apart  from  the  recovery  of 
sight  by  those  who  have  lost  it  wholly  or  in  part  (see  below. 
Dreams  of  the  Blimt),  we  find  that  the  powers  of  the  senses  may 
undergo  an  intensification,  and,  e.{.,  the  power  of  appreciating 
music  be  enormously  enhajiced  in  persons  usually  indiflercnt  to 
it.'  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  experience  of  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  who  tells  in  Across.tke  Plains  bow  by  self-suggestiorx 
he  was  able  to  secure  from  his  dreams  the  motives  of  some  of  his 
best  romances. 

Voluntary  Action  in  Dreams. — Connected  with  dreams  volun- 
tarily influenced  is  the  question  of  how  far  dreams  once  initiated 
are  modifiable  at  the  will  of  the  dreamer.  Some  few  observers, 
like  F.  W.  H.  Myers  and  Dr  F.  van  Eeden,  record  that  they  can 
at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  control  their  actions  in  their 
dreams,  though  usually  to  a  less  extent  than  their  imagined 
actions  in  waking  life.  Dr  van  Eeden,  for  example,  tells  us  that 
he  has  what  he  calls  a  "  dear  dream  "  once  a  month  and  is  able 
to  predetermine  what  he  will  do  when  he  becomes  aware  that 
he  is  dreaming. 

Dreams  0/  Children. — Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  age  at 
which  children  begin  to  dream;  G.  Compayri  maintains  that 
dreaming  has  been  observed  in  the  fourth  month,  but  reflex 
action  js  always  a  possible  explanation  of  the  observed  facts. 
S.  dc  Sanctis  found  that  in  boys  of  eleven  only  one  out  of  eight 
said  that  he  dreamt  sddom,  as  against  four  out  tA  seven  at  the 
age  of  six;  but  we  caimot  exdude  the  possibility  thait  dreams 
were  frequent  but  forgotten.  If  correct,  the  observation  suggests 
that  dreams  appear  comparativdy  late.  Individual  cases  of 
dreaming,  or  possibly  of  waking  hallucination,  are  known  as 
early  a*  tl>e  age  of  two  and  a  half  years;  according  to  de  Sanctis 
dreams  occur  before  the  fifth  year,  but  are  sddom  remembered; 
as  a  rule  the  consdous  dream  age  begins  with  the  fourth  year; 
speech  or  movement,  however,  in  earlier  years,  though  they  may 
be  attributed  to  reflex  action,  are  more  probably  due  to  dreams. 

Dreams  of  the  OU.—In  normal  individuals  above  the  age  of 
sixty-five  de  Sanctis  found  dreams  were  tare;  atmo^eric 
influences  seem  to  be  important  dements  in  causing  them; 
memory  of  them  is  weak;  they  are  emotiooally  poor,  sad  deal 
with  long  past  scenes, 
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Dreamj  of  AdtiltJ^kay  attempt  to  noon)  or  inflneiice  our 

dreams  may  be  complicated  by  (a)  direct  suggestion,  leading  to 
the  pr9duct!on  of  the  phenomena  (or  which  we  are  looking,  and 
{b)  indirect  suggestion  leading  to  the  more  Uvely  recollection  of 
dreams  in  general  and  of  certain  dreams  in  particular.  Conse- 
quently it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  facts  thus  ascertained 
represent  the  normal  conditions.  According  to  F.  Hcerwagen's 
statistics  women  sleep  more  lightly  and  dream  more  than  men; 
the  frequency  of  dreains  is  proportional  to  their  vividness; 
women  who  dream  sleep  longer  than  those  who  do  not;  dieams 
tend  to  become  less  frequent  with  advancing  age.  The  total 
number  of  remembered  dreams  varies  considerably  with  different 
observers,  some  attaining  an  average  of  ten  per  night.  The 
sensed  mainly  active  in  dreams  are,  according  to  one  set  of 
experiments,  vision  in  60%,  hearing  in  5%,  taste  in  3%,  and 
smell  in  1.5%,  where  the  dreamers  had  looked  at  coloured 
papers  before  falling  asleep;  when  taste  or  smell  had  been 
stimulated,  the  visual  dreams  (ell  to  about  50%)  and  the  sense 
stimulated  was  active  twice  as  often  as  it  would  otherwise  be; 
dreams  in  which  motion  was  a  prominent  feature  were  10%  of 
the  former  class,  14%  and  iS%  of  the  two  latter.  Experiments 
by  J.  Hourly  Void  show  even  more  distinctly  the  influence  of 
suggestion  both  as  to  the  form,  visual  or  otherwise,  and  the 
content  (colours  and  forms  of  objects)  of  dreains.  According  to 
most  observers  dreams  are  most  vivid  and  frequent  between  the 
mges  of  30  and  15,  but  H.  Maudsley  puts  the  maximum  between 
30  and  3$.  De  Sanctis  got  replies  from  16 j  men  and  55  women: 
the  proportion  between  the  sexes  closely  agrees  with  the  results 
attained  by  Heerwagen  and  M.  W.  Calkins;  13%  of  men  and 
33%  of  women  said  they  always  dreamt,  27%  and  45%  often, 
50%  and  13%  rarely,  and  the  remainder  (precisely  the  same 
percentage  for  men  and  women — 9.09)  either  did  not  dream  or 
did  Dot  remember  that  they  dreamt.  Nearly  twice  as  many 
women  as  men  had  vivid  dreams;  in  the  matter  of  complication 
of  the  dream  experiences  the  sexes  are  about  equal;  daily  life 
supplies  more  material  in  the  dreams  of  men;  nearly  twice  as 
many  women  as  men  remember  their  dreams  dearly,  a  fact 
which  hangs  together  to  some  extent  with  the  vividness  of  the 
dreams,  though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  vivid  dream  is  well 
remembered.  There  are  great  variations  in  the  emotional 
diaracter  of  dreams;  some  observers  report  twice  as  many 
unpleasant  dreams  as  the  reverse;  in  other-cases  the  emotions 
seem  to  be  absent;  others  again  have  none  but  pleasing  dreams. 
Individual  experience  also  varies  very  largely  as  to  the  time 
when  roost  dreams  are  experienced;  in  some  cases  the  great 
majority  are  subsequent  to  6.30  km.;  others  find  that  quite  half 
occur  before  4.0  A.u. 

Drtamt  tftk*  NttirofatItU,  Insane,  Idiett,  6%.— Much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  dreams  of  hysterical  subjects.  It  appeals 
that  their  dreams  are  specially  liable  to  exercise  an  influence  over 
their  waking  life,  perhaps  because  they  do  not  distinguish  them, 
any  more  than  their  waking  baUudnations,  from  reality.  P. 
Janet  maintains  that  the  cause  of  hysteria  may  be  sought  in  a 
dream.  The  dreams  of  the  hysterical  have  a  tendency  to  recur. 
Epileptic  subjects  dream  less  than  the  hysterical,  and  their  dreams 
are  sddom  of  a  tenifying  nature;  certain  dreams  seem  to  take  the 
place  of  an  epileptic  attack.  Dreaming  seems  to  be  rare  in 
idiots.  De  Sanctis  divides  parawnacs  into  three  classes:  (a) 
those  with  systematiced  delusions,  (t)  those  with  frequent 
baUudnations,  and  (c)  degenerates;— the  dreams  of  the  fiist 
class  resemble  their  ddusions;  the  second  class  is  distinguished 
by  the  complexity  of  its  dreams;  the  third  by  thdr  vividness,  by 
their  delusions  of  mccalomania,  and  by  their  influence  on  daily 
life.  Alcoholic  subjects  have  vivid  and  terrifying  dreams, 
characteiiied  by  the  frequent  ^>pearance  of  animals  in  them,  and 
ddifium  tremens  may  originate  during  sleep. 

Drttmt  »f  Uu  Blind,  Di^,  (rc.—M  regards  visual  dreams  the 
blind  (all  into  three  dasaes— (i)  those  who  are  blind  from  birth  or 
become  blind  before  theaige  of  five;  (i)  those  who  become  blind 
at  the  "  critical  age  "  from  five  to  seven;  (3)  those  who  become 
bUod  after  the  age  of  seven.  The  dreams  of  the  first  class  are 
iwn-viroal;  bat  in  the  dreains  of  Helen  Kdkr  there  ate  traces  of 


a  visual  content;  the  second  dass  sometimes  has  visual  dreains; 
the  third  class  does  not  differ  from  normal  persons,  though  visual 
dreams  may  fade  away  after  many  years  of  blindness.  In  the 
case  of  the  partially  blind  the  deamess  of  vision  in  a  dream 
exceeds  that  of  normal  life  when  the  partial  loss  of  sight  occurred 
in  the  sixth  or  later  years]  The  education  of  Hden  Keller  is 
interesting  from  another  point  of  view;  after  losing  the  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing  in  infancy  she  began  her  education  at  seven 
years  and  was  able  to  articulate  at  deven;  it  is  recorded 
that  she  "talked"  in  her  dreains  soon  after.  This  accords 
with  the  experience  of  normal  individuals  who  acquire  a  fordga 
Unguage.'  Her  extraordinary  memory  enables  her  to  recall 
faintly  some  traces  of  the  sunlit  period  of  her  life,  but  they 
hardly  affect  her  dreains,  so  far  as  can  be  judged.  The  dreams  of 
the  blind,  according  to  the  records  of  F.  Hitschmann,  present 
some  peculiarities;  animals  as  well  as  man  speak;  toothache  and 
bodily  pains  are  percdved  as  such;  impersonal  dreaming, 
taking  the  form  of  a  drama  or  reading  aloud,  is  found;  and  he 
had  a  strong  tendency  to  reproduce  or  create  verse. 

Dreams  of  Animah. — We  are  naturally  reduced  to  Inference  in 
dealing  with  animals  as  with  very  young  children;  but  various 
observations  seem  to  show  that  dreams  are  common  in  older  dc^s, 
especially  after  hunting  expeditions;  in  young  dogs  sleep  seems  to 
be  quieter;  dogs  accustomed  to  the  chase  seem  to  dream  more 
than  other  kinds. 

Dreams  among  Ikt  Non-European  Peophs. — ^In  the  lower 
stages  of  culture  the  dream  is  regarded  as  no  less  real  and  it) 
personages  as  no  less  objective  thu  those  of  the  ordinary  waking 
life;  this  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  habit  of  mind  of  such  peoples 
(see  AmmSH) ,  but  possibly  in  some  measure  also  to  the  occurrence 
of  veridical  dreams  (see  Telepathy).  In  dther  case  the  savage 
explanation  is  animistic,  and  animism  is  commonly  assumed  to 
have  been  devdoped  very  largdy  as  a  result  of  theorising 
dreams.  Two  explanations  of  a  dream  are  found  among  the 
lower  races:  (i)  that  the  soul  of  the'dreamer  goes  out,  and  visits 
his  friends,  living  or  dead,  his  old  haunts  or  unfamiliar  scenes  and 
so  on;  or  (1)  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  and  others  come  to  visit 
him,  dther  of  thdr  own  motion  or  at  divine  command.  In 
dther  of  the  latter  cases  or  at  a  higher  stage  of  culture  when  the 
dream  is  regarded  as  god-sent,  though  no  longer  explafaied  in 
terms  of  animism,  it  is  often  regarded  as  oracular  (s^  OgACLE), 
the  explanation  bdng  sometimes  symbolical,  sometimes  simple. 

There  are  two  classes  of  dreams  which  have  a  spedal  import- 
ance in  the  lower  cultures:  (1)  the  dream  or  vision  of  the  initia- 
tion fast;  and  (>)  the  dream  caused  by  the  process  known  as 
Incubation,  which  is  often  analogous  to  the  initiation  fast.  In 
many  parts  of  North  America  the  individual  Indian  acquires  a 
tutdary  spirit,  known  as  manito  or  naguat,  by  his  initiation 
dream  or  vision;  the  idea  bdng  perhaps  that  the  spirit  by  the  act 
of  appearing  shows  its  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  man. 
Similariy,  the  magician  acquires  his  familiar  in  North  America, 
Australia  and  elsewhere  by  dreaming  of  an  animal.  Incubation 
consists  in  retiring  to  sleep  in  a  temple,  somethnes  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  or  other  unusuial  spot,  in  order  to  obtain  a  revelation 
through  a  dream.  Fasting,  continence  and  other  observances 
are  frequently  prescribed  as  prdiminaries.  Certain  dasses  of 
dreams  have,  espedally  in  the  middle  ages,  been  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits  (see  DEHONOLOcy), 

Classical  and  Medieval  Views  of  Dreams. — Side  by  side  with  the 
prevalent  animistic  view  of  dreains  we  find  in  antiquity  and 
among  the  semi-dvilized  attempts  at  philosophical  or  physio- 
logical explanations  of  dreams.  Democritus,  from  whom  the 
Epicureans  derived  their  theory,  hdd  the  cause  of  them  to  be 
the  simulacra  or  phantasms  of  corporeal  objects  which  are 
constantly  floating  about  the  atmosphere  and  attack  the  soul 
in  sleep — a  view  hwlly  distingtiishable  from  animism.  Aristotle, 
however,  refers  them  to  the  impressions  left  by  objects  seen  with 
the  eyes  of  the  body;  he  furtlier  remarks  on  the  exaggeration 
of  slight  stimuli  when  they  are  incorporated  into  a  dream;  a 
small  sound  becomes  a  noise  like  thunder.  Plato,  too,  connects 
dreaming  with  the  normal  waking  operations  of  the  mind; 
Pliny,  on  the  other  band,  admits  this  only  for  dreams  which  tak« 
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place  after  meab,  the  lemaindct  being  «i{)enialiinL  Ckxro, 
however,  takes  the  view  tliat  they  are  simply  natural  ocxurrences 
DO  more  and  no  kss  tlian  tlie  mental  operations  and  sensations 
of  the  waking  state.  The  pathological  side  of  dreams  attracted 
the  notice  of  physicians.  Hippocrates  was  disposed  to  admit 
that  some  dreams  might  be  divine,  -but  held  that  others  were 
premonitory  of  diseased  states  of  the  body.  Galen  took  the  same 
view  in  some  of  his  speculations. 

Symbolical  interpretations  are  combined  with  pathological 
no  less  than  animistic  interpretations  of  dieams;  the>-  are 
also  extremely  common  among  the  lower  classes  in  Europe  at 
the  present  day,  but  in  this  case  no  oonsiatent  explanation  of 
their  importance  for  the  divination  of  future  events  is  usually 
discoveiable.  Among  the  Creeks  Plato  in  the  Timaau  (ch.  xlvi., 
sIviL)  explains  dreams  as  prophetic  visions  received  by  the  lower 
appetitive  soul  through  the  liver;  their  interpretation  requires 
intelligence.  The  Stoics  seem  to  have  held  that  dreams  may  be 
a  divine  revelation,  and  more  than  one  volume  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams  has  come  down  to  us,  the  most  important  being 
perhapa  the  'Or«p«piruci  of  Daldianus  Artcmidonis.  We  find 
parallels  to  this  in  a  Mussulman  work  by  Gabdorrachaman, 
translated  by  Pierre  Valtier  under  the  name  of  OmrocriU 
muttulman,  and  in  the  numerous  books  on  the  interpretation  of. 
dreams  which  circulate  at  the  present  day.  In  Siam  dream  books 
are  found  (InUm.  Arcka  fUr  Antkr.  viii.  xjo);  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  Australian  medicine  man  is  to  decide  bow  a 
dream  is  to  be  interpreted. 

Uodtnt  Vitws.—Tbe  doctrine  of  Descartes  that  existence 
depended  upon  thought  naturally  led  his  foUoweis  to  maintain 
that  the  mind  is  always  thinking  and  consequently  that  dreaming 
is  continuous.  Locke  replied  to  this  that  men  are  not  always 
conscious  of  dreaming,  and  it  is  hard  to  be  conceived  that  the 
soul  of  the  sleeping  man  should  this,  moment  be  thinking,  while 
the  soul  of  the  waking  man  cannot  recollect  in  the  next  moment 
a  jot  of  all  tho^  thoughts.  That  we  always  dream  was  main- 
tained  by  Leibnitz,  Kajit,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  others;  the 
latter  refutes  the  argument  of  Locke  by  the  just  observation 
that  the  somnambulist  has  certainly  been  conscious,  but  fails 
to  recall  the  fact  when  be  returns  to  the  normal  state. 

It  has  been  commonly  held  by  metaphysidans  that  the  nature 
of  dreams  is  explained  by  the  suspension  of  volition  during 
sleep;  Dugald  Stewart  asserts  that  it  is  not  wholly  dormant 
but  loses  its  hold  on  the  faculties,  and  he  thus  accounts  for  the 
incoherence  of  dreams  and  the  apparent  reality  of  dream  images. 

Cudworth,  from  the  orderly  sequence  of  dream  combinations 
and  their  novelty,  argues  that  the  state  arises,  not  from  any 
"  fortuitous  dancings  of  the  spirits,"  but  from  the  "  phantastical 
power  of  the  soul."  According  to  K.  A.  Schemer,  dreammg 
is  a  decentralization  of  the  movement  of  life;  the  ego  becomes 
purely  receptive  and  is  merely  the  point  around  which  the 
peripheral  life  plays  in  perfect  freedom.  Hobbes  held  that 
dreams  all  proceed  from  the  agitation  of  the  inward  parts  of  a 
man's  body,  which,  owing  to  their  conitexion  with  the  brain, 
serve  to  keep  the  Utter  in  motion.  For  Schopenhauer  the  cause 
of  dreams  is  the  stimulation  of  the  brain  by  the  internal  regions 
of  the  organism  through  the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 
These  impressions  the  mind  afterwards  works  up  into  quasi- 
rolities  by  means  of  its  forms  of  space,  time,  causality,  Ac. 

BiaLiOGaAPHV.— For  full  lists  of  books  and  articles  see  J.  M. 
BaUwia's  Dtdwury  «/  PUUmpky,  UMiagrapky  volume  ^906), 
and  S  de  Sanctis,  /  Svpti,  also  tranalalcd  in  Caman  with  additiqns 
as  Du  TrSumt.  IraporUnt  works  are:— Bins,  Uber  dm  Tromm; 
Giessler,  Aiadtn  Ti^en  ies  Tnumltbeiu:  Mtury,  Lt  Scmmtil  tt  la 
rlM>:  Rad««ock.  ScUaf  md  Ttaum;  t—M,  la  lilK<:  St^tta. 
ScUat  umi  TnanmaUmd*.  For  auper-nocmal  dreams  see  F.  W.  H. 
Myers,  Hmmm  PtritMlity,  vol.  L,  and  Pnc  SJ'M.  viii.  Jte.  For 
vofuntaiy  dirams  lee  PtcCi  SJ'Jt.  W.  S41,  xvii.  ill.  On  prophetic 
dreams  see  Umia,  xL  161;  Ball.  Soe.  Anik,  (Paris,  1901  h'  If6, 
(looz),  338;  Kiw.  it  sy»Mu  kultrigiu  (1901),  151,  as.  On  in- 
eutaitlon  see  Deuboer,  Di  tncubatient;  Maury,  Im  ttafk..  On  the 
dreams  of  AmericaB  Indians  hc  Hanihotk  of  Ammfn  Indians 

eVashington,  1907),  s.v.  "  Dreams "-  and  Manito."  On  the 
tcnnution  oTdreams  see  Freud,  Dm  rram)Jni(iiiif .  Other  works 
•R  F.  Greenwood,  Imatinalmt  i»  Dmmt;  HutcmnKM.  Dnamt 
nmd  iMr  M-niMB.  <N.W.T.)_ 


DHIMB  AMD  ORBDOna.  The  word  "dredge"  is  used 
in  two  senses,  (i)  From  Mid.  Eng.  drape,  through  Fr.  droffc, 
from  Gr.  rpaiHitfiara,  sweetmeats,  it  means  a  confection  of  sugar 
formed  wilh  seeds,  bits  of  spice  or  (nedicinal  agents.  The  word 
in  this  sense  is  obsolete,  but  survives  in  *'  dredger,"  a  box  with  a 
perforated  top  used  for  sprinkling  such  a  augar.miztun.  Hoar 
or  other  powdered  substance.  "  Dredge  "  is  also  a  local  term 
for  a  mixed  crop  of  oats  and  barley  sown  together  ("  maslin  " 
at  "  meslin,"  cf.  Fr.  dr^/ft),  and  in  mining  is  applied  to  ore 
of  a  mixed  vthie.  (1)  Connected  with  "  drag,"  or  at  least  derived 
from  the  same  toot,  dredge  or  dredger  is  a  mechanical  appliance 
for  coUecting  together  and  drawing  to  the  surface  ("  dredging  ") 
objects  and  material  from  the  beds  of  rivers  or  the  bottotn  of  tlie 
sea.  In  the  following  account  the  operations  of  dredging  in  this 
sense  are  discussed  (i)  as  involved  in  hydraulic  engineering,  (*) 
in  connexion  with  the  work  of  the  naturalist  in  marine  bfailogjr. 

I.  Hydmuuc  ENonnsaiNC 

Dredging  is  the  naipe  given  by  engineers  to  the  process  of 
excavating  materials  under  water,  raisiiig  them  to  the  surface 
and  depositing  them  in  barges,  or  delivering  them  through  « 
shoot,  a  longitudinal  conveyor,  or  pipes,  to  the  place  where  it  b 
desired  to  deposit  them.  It  has  long  been  useful  in  works  of 
marine  and  hyilraulic  engineering,  and  has  been  brought  in 
Diodem  times  to  a  state  of  hi(^  perfection. 

The  employment  of  dredging  pjant  and  the  selection  of  special 
appliances  to  be  used  in  different  localities  and  hi  varying 
circumstances  require  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  engineer.  In  rivers  and  estuaries  where  the  bottom 
is  composed  of  light  soils,  and  where  the  scour  of  the  tide  can  be 
governed  by  training  walls  and  other  works  constructed  at 
reasonable  expense,  so  as  to  keep  the  channd  clear  without 
dredging,  it  is  manifest  that  dredging  machinery  with  its  large 
cost  for  working  expenses  and  for  annual  npkeep  should  be  as 
far  as  possible  avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  bottom 
consists  of  clay,  rock  or  other  hard  substances,  dredgmg  miist, 
m  the  first  instance  at  any  rate,  be  employed  to  deepen  and 
widen  the  charuiel  which  it  is  sought  to  improve.  In  some 
instances,  such  as  the  river  Undssippa,  a  deep  channd  has  for 
many  years  been  maintained  by  jetties,  with  occasioaal  resort 
to  dredging  to  preserve  the  required  channel  section  and  to 
hasten  its  enlargement.  The  bsj  of  the  river  Mersey  is  11  m. 
from  land,  and  the  cost  of  training  works  would  be  so  great  as  to 
forbid  their  construction;  but,  by  a  capital  expenditure  of 
£iao,ooo  and  an  annual. expense  of  £»>,ooo  for  three  years,  the 
depth  of  water  over  the  bar  at  tow  tide  has  been  increased  bjr 
dredging  from  11  ft.  to  >7  ft.,  the  channd  being  1500  ft.  wide. 

"  Bat  "kI  Sfoon "  Dridtir. — ^The  first  employment  of 
machinery  for  dredging  is,  like  the  discovery  of  the  canal  lock, 
claimed  by  Holland  and  Italy,  m  both  of  which  countries  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  in  use  before  it  was  introduced  into 
Britam.  The  Dutch,  at  an  early  period,  used  what  b  termed 
the  "  bag  and  spoon  "  dredger  for  cleansing  thdr  canals.  Tbe 
"spoon"  consisted  of  a  ring  of  iron  about  s  ft  in  diameter 
flattened  and  stcded  for  about  a  third  of  its  drcumfetence  aisd 
having  a  bag  of  Strang  leather  attadxd  to  it  by  leathern  thonga. 
Tbe  ring  and  bag  were  fixed  to  a  pole  which  was  lowered  to  tke 
bottoin  from  the  side  of  a  baige  mooted  hi  the  canal  or  river. 
The  "  spoon  "  was  then  dragged  ak>ng  the  bottom  by  a  rope 
made  fast  to  the  iron  ring  actuated  by  a  windlaas  placed  at  the 
other  end  of  the  baixe,  the  pole  being  prevented  frain  rising  by  n 
hitched  rope  which  caused  the  "  spoon  "  to  penetrate  the  botton 
andfiUthebag.  When  the  "spoon  "reached  the  end  of  the  baige 
where  the  windlass  was  placed,  the  winding  was  still  oontinned, 
and  the  suspended  rope  being  nearly  perpendicular  the  "  bac  " 
was  raised  to  the  gunwale  of  the  barge  and  the  excavated 
material  emptied  mto  the  barge.  The  "  bag  "  was  then  hauled 
back  to  the  opposiu  end  to  be  lowered  for  another  supply.  TWs 
system  is  still  in  use,  but  is  only  adaptable  to  a-limitcd  depth  ol 
water  and  a  soft  bottom;  it  has  been  latgdy  a*ed  m  canals  and 
ffcqutntlyintheXliamea.  At  the  Foadyke  Canal  in  I  InrolniMw 
ti$,ooo  tons  wen  aisad  in  the  manner  deiaibed.    Arimillna 
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to  J.  J.  WelaUr  (Aml  /sjfc  C.  &  voL  S9),  the  6iit  applia- 
tion  of  (teun  power  for  dcadgiBg  opention*  mi  to  a  "jpoon 
ft  bag  "  dredger  {or  rlfiming  Sunderlaod  huboor,  the  engiiie 
being  made  by  Measn  Boultoa  &  Watt  of  Soho,  Binningfaam. 

Drtdfuit  h  Butkii  httmtm  Twt  liglUtn.—AiiotiMX  plaa  o( 
dredging,  practiicd  at  an  early  period  in  liven  ol  ooniiderable 
breadth,  ma  to  moor  two  barge*,  one  on  each  aide  of  tlie  river. 
Between  them  was  slung  an  iron  dredging  bucket,  which  was 
attached  to  both  barges  by  chains  wound  on  the  baneb  of  a 
dab  winch  worked  by  six  men  in  one  barge  and  round  a  simple 
windlass  worked  by  two  men  in  the  other  barge.  The  bucket, 
being  lowered  at  the  side  of  the  baige  carrying  tlie  windless, 
was  drawn  across  the  bottom  of  the  river  by  the  crab  winch  on 
the  other  barge;  and  having  been  raised  and  emptied,  it  was 
hauled  across  by  the  opposite  windlass  for  repetition  of  the 
process.    This  process  was  in  use  in  the  River  Tay  until.  tSjj. 

Bweiet  Laida  Drtiitn.—'nit  earliest  record  of  a  bucket 
Udder  dredger  is  contaiiied  in  the  first  paper  of  the  first  volume 
J[i;>j6>  of  the  Ttamtactunu  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
This  machine  was  brought  into  use  at  the  Hull  Docks  about 
1782.  The  bucket  chain  was  driven  by  two  hones  working  a 
horse-gear  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  The  buckets  were  con- 
structed of  I  in.  ban  of  iron  spaced  )  in.  apart,  and  were  4  ft. 
loiig,  13  in.  deep,  is  in.  wide  at  the  mouth  and  about  6  in.  wide 
at  tbe  bottom.  This  dredger  raised  about  30  tons  per  hour  at  the 
cost  of  >id.  per  ton,  which  covered  the  wages  of  three  men  working 
the  dredger,  eight  men  working  tbe  lighters  and  the  keep  of  three 
hones.  A  dredger  of  this  kind  and  power  would  only  work  in 
ballast,  mud  or  other  soft  material,  but  the  machine  was  gradu- 
ally improved  and  increased  in  capacity  and  power  by  diScreilt 
nanufacturen  until  it  became  a  very  efficient  machine  in  skilful 
hands,  excavating  and  raising  material  from  depths  of  5  Jt.  to 
fio  f t  of  water  at  a  cost  not  very  different  from,  and  in  many 
cases  less  than,  that  at  which  the  same  work  could  be  performed 
on  land.  With  the  powerful  dredgen  now  constructed,  almost 
all  materials,  except  solid  rock  or  very  large  boulilcn,  can  be 
dredged  siith  case.  I.oase  gravel  is  perhaps  the  most  favourable 
material  to  work  in,  but  a  powerful  dredger  will  readily  break  up 
■ad  raise  indurated  beds  of  gravd,  clay  and  boulders,  and  has 
even  found  its  way  through  the  surface  of  soft  rock,  though  it 
will  not  penetrate  very  far  into  iL  In  some  cases  steel  diggen 
ahemating  with  the  buckets  on  the  bucket  frame  have  been 
siiccessfully  employed.  The  constructioii  of  large  steam  dredgen 
is  now  carried  on  by  many  engineering  firms.  The  main  feature 
of  the  machine  is  the  bucket  ladder  which  is  hung  at  the  top  end 
by  eye  straps  to  the  frame  of  tbe  vessel,  and  at  the  k>wer  end  by 
•  chain  reived  in  purchase  blocks  and  connected  to  tbe  hoisting 
gear,  so  that  tlie  Udder  may  be  raised  and  lowered  to  suit  the 
varying  depths  of  water  in  which  tlie  dredger  works.  The  upper 
tumbler  for  working  the  bucket  chain  is  generally  square  or 
pentagonal  in  form  and  made  of  steel  with  loose  steel  wearing 
piece*  securely  bolted  to  it.  The  tumbler  is  securely  keyed  to 
the  steel  shaft  which  is  connected  by  gearing  and  shafting  to 
the  steam  engine,  a  friction  block  being  inserted  at  a  convenient 
point  to  prevent  breakage  should  any  hidden  obstacle  causing 
unusual  strain  be  met  with  in  the  path  of  the  buckets.  The 
lower  tumbler  is  similar  in  construction  to  the  upper  tumbler, 
but  is  usually  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  in  shape.  The  buckets 
are  generally  made  with  steel  backs  to  which  the  plating  of  the 
buckets  is  riveted;  the  cutting  edge  of  the  buckets  consists  of  a 
strong  *teel  bar  siutably  shaped  and  riveted  to  thr  body.  The 
intermediate  links  are  made  of  hammered  iron  or  steel  with 
removable  steel  boshes  to  take  the  wear  of  the  connecting  pins, 
which  arc  also  of  steel. .,  The  hoisting  gear  may  be  driven  cither 
from  the  main  engine  by  frictional  gearing  or  by  an  independent 
set  of  engines.  Six  anchore  and  chains  worked  by  powerful  steam 
crab*  are  provided  for  regulating  the  position  of  the  dredger  in 
regard  to  its  work. 

Barge4tadiMg  Dreiiers  vtaid  formerly  to  be  provided  with  twO 
ladders,  one  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  or  contained  in  wells 
formed  in  the  vessel  near  each  side.  Two  ladden  were  adopted, 
partly  to  permit  the  dredger  to  f  xcavate  the  material  dose  to  a 


quay  «r  wall,  and  partly  to  enable  one  ladder  to  work  while  th* 
other  wa*  being  repaired.  Bucket  ladder  dredger*  are  now, 
however,  genendly  constructed  with  one  central  ladder  working 
in  a  well;  frequently  the  bucket  ladder  projects  at  either  the 
head  or  stem  of  the  vessel,  to  enable  it  to  cut  its  own  way  through 
a  shoal  or  bank,  a  construction  which  has  been  found  very  usefuL 
In  one  modification  of  this  method  the  bucket  ladder  is  supported 
upon  a  traversing  frame  which  slides  abng  the  fixed  framing  61 
the  dredger  and  moves  the  bucket  ladder  forward  as  soon  as  it 
has  been  sufficiently  lowered  to  clear  the  end  of  the  welL  In 
places  where  a  large  quantity  of  dredging  has  to  be  done,  a 
stationary  dredger  with  three  or  four  large  hopper  barges  proves 
generally  to  be  the  most  economical  kind  of  planL  .It  has, 
however,  the  disadvantage  of  requiting  large  capital  expenditure, 
while  the  dredger  and  its  attendant  barges  take  up  an  amount 
of  space  which  is  sometime*  inconvenient  where  traffic  is  large 
and  the  navigable  width  narrow,  The  principal  improvements 
made  in  barge-loading  dredgen  have  been  the  increase  in  the 
sise  of  the  buckets  and  the  strength  of  the  dredging  gear,  the 
application  of  moreeconomicalengines  for  working  the  machinery, 
and  the  use  of  frictional  gearing  for  driving  the  ladder-hoisling 
gear.  It  is  very  important  that  the  main  drive  be  fitted  wilh 
the  friction  blocks  or  clutches  before  alluded  to. 

Up  to  the  year  1B77  dredgers  were  seldom  nfade  with  buckets 
of  a  capacity  exceeding  9  cub.  ft.,  but  since  that  time  they  have  been 
gradually  increased  m  capacity.  In  the  dredger  "  Melbourne,'* 
constructed  by  Messn  William  Simons  &  Co.  to  the  design  and 
•pedficatiolB  of  Messn  Coode,  Son  A  Matthews,  about  the  year  1W6, 
the  buckets  had  a  capacity  of  S3  cub.  ft.,  the  dredger  being  capible 
of  making  37  ft.  of  water.  The  driving  power  consists  of  two  pain  of 
surface-condensing  engines,  each  of  sy>  i.h.p.,  having  eyiinden  so  in. 
and  40  in.  in  diameter  respectively,  with  a  30  in.  stroke,  the  boila 
pnasiiie  being  90  ft  per  sq.  in.  The  vessel  is  aoo  ft.  loag  by  36  ft. 
wide  and_  II  It.  6  in.  deep,  and  is  driven  by  twin  screw  propellers. 
The  gearing  Is  arranged  so  that  cltTier  pair  of  engines  can  be  em- 
plityed  for  dredging.  The  speed  under  slcam  is  7  knots,  and  in  frw- 
getting  material  800  tons  (jer  hour  can  be  dre*Jj^  with  ease.  On 
one  occasion  the  dredger  loaded  400  tons  in  20  minutes.  The  speed 
of  the  bucket  chain  is  8^  lineal  ft.  per  minute.  The  draught  of  the 
diedger  in  working  trim  is  7  ft.  forward  and  9  ft.  aft.  The  efficiency 
of  the  machine,  or  the  net  work  in  raising  materials  compared  with 
the  power  exerted  in  the  cylinders,  is  about  25^  The  dredged 
m;ttorial  is  delivered  into  barges  moored  alongside.  Contrasting 
favourably  with  former  experience,  the  "  Melbourne  '*  worked  lor 
the  first  six  months  without  a  single  breakage.  She  is  fitted  with 
very  powerful  mooring  winches,  a  detail  which  is  of  great  importance 
to  ensure  efficiency  in  working. 

The  '*  St  Austell  "  (Plate  I.  fig.  3),  a  powerful  baive-loadine 
dredger  195  ft.  long  by  35  ft.  6  in.  beam  by  13  ft.  deep,  nited  with 
tain-screw  compound  surface-condensing  propelling  engines  of 
ItX-io  i.h.p.,  either  set  of  engines  being  available  for  dredging,  was 
constructed  for  H.M.  Dockyard,  Devonport.  by  Messrs  Wm.  Simons 
&  Co.  in  1896.  This  dredger  loaded  thirty-five  500-ton  hopper 
barges  in  the  week  ending  April  2,  1898,  dredging  17,500  tons  of 
material  in  the  working  time  of  29  hours  5  minutes. 

An  instance  of  a  still  larger  and  more  powerful  dredger  is  the 
"Develant," constructed  by  Messrs  Wm.  Simons  &  Co.,  for  Nicolaiev, 
South  Russia.  She  is  a  bow-well,  barge-loading,  bucket  ladder 
dredger,  with  a  length  of  186  ft.,  a  breadth,  moulded,  of  36  ft.,  and  a 
depth,  moulded,  of  13  ft.  The  bucket  ladder  is  of  suflicicnt  length 
to  dredge  36  ft.  below  the  w.iter  level.  The  burl^ets  are  exceptionally 
large,  each  having  a  capacity  of  ;iC  cub.  ft.,  or  fully  tuu  tons  weight  of 
material,  giving  a  lifting  capacity  of  1690  tons  per  hour.  At  the 
dredging  trials  2000  tons  of  spoil  were  Ufted  in  one  hour  with  an 
expenditure  of  950  i.h.p.    The  propelling  power  is  supplied  by  one 

Cir  of  compound  surface-condensing  manne  engines  of  850  i.h.p., 
ving  two  cylindrical  tmilcn  constructed  for  a  working  pressure 
of  ISO  lb  per  sq.  in.  Each  boiler  is  capable  of  supplying  steam  to 
cither  the  propelling  or  dndging  machinery,  thus  allowing  the  vetrrl 
to  always  nave  a  boiler  in  reserve.  On  the  trials  a  speed  of  8)  knots 
was  obtsined.  The  bucket  ladtlcr,  which  weighsover  100  tons,  ex- 
clusive of  dredgings,  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  set  of  independent 
engines.  For  mantnrvring,  poweriul  winches  driwn  by  independent 
engines  are  placed  at  the  bow  and  stern.  The  veiael  11  fitted 
throughout  with  ekctrie  light,  arc  lamp*  being  provided  above  the 
deck  to  enable  dredging  to  be  carried  on  at  night.  Steam  steering 
gear,  a  repairing  shop,  a  three-ton  crane,  and  allthe  latest  appliances 
are  Installed  on  board. 

The  ■■  Dtiocheuie  "  fPlate  II.  fig.  la),  constructed  by  Messn 
Lobnits  &  Co.,  b  a  gixid  example  of  the  dredger  fitted  with  their 
patent  rock  cutten,  as  used  on  the  Sim  Canal.  These  rock  cuttrn 
consist  of  stamps  passing  down  through  the  bottom  of  the  dredger, 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  bucket  chain,  and  are  employed  for  break- 
ing up  rock  In  front  of  th*  bucket  ladder  so  that  it  may  be  raised  by 
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buckeUaftcnnrdt.  This«y<tencf«itwqiicau«rockcuttiiiyplant,on 
McMn  Lobniii'i  patent  tyUem,  «a*  effectively  employed  in  deepen- 
ing the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  and  removed  a  considerable  length 
Oirock.  increasing  the  depth  of  water  from  26  ft.  to  28  ft.  at  a  cost 
of  about  Qd.  per  cub.  yd.  A  full  and  Hluttrated  description  of  this 
plant,  and  of  a  similar  plant  supplied  to  the  Argentine  Govemraent, 


I  published  in  EMfinterimg  01  August  .17,  1906.  An  tllustiatioh 
.  k  Ducket  of  54  cub.  ft.  capacity  constructed  by  Messrs  Lobnita 
&  Co.  is  given  (Plate  II.  fig.  ll),  from  which  some  idea  of  the  size 


of  dredging  machinery  as  developed  in  recent  practice  may  be  ob- 
tained. In  regard  to  the  depth  of  water  tUtt  can  be  obuincd  by 
dredging,  it  .is  interesting  to  note  that  the  dredger  "  Diver,"  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Hunter  A  English  (or  Mr  Samuel  Williams  of 
London,  is  capable  of  working  in  £0  ft.  of  water.  In  this  vessel  an 
ingenious  arrangement  was  devised  by  Mr  Williams,  by  which  part 
€f  the  weight  of  the  dredger  was  balanced  while  the  ladder  itself 
could  be  drawn  up  through  the  bucket  well  and  placed  .upon  the 
deck,  enabling  a  long  ladder  to  be  used  for  a  comparatively  short 
vessel.  The'  Tilbury  "dredgcr,alsoconstructedby  McssrsHuntcr 
&  English,  was  able  to  dredge  to  a  depth  of  4$  ft.  below  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

Hopper  Barges. — ^To  receive  the  materials  excavated  by  barge- 
loading  dredgers,  steam  hopper  barges  are  now  generally 
employed,  capable  of  carrying  500  tons  or  more  of  excavation 
snd  of  steaming  loaded  at  a  speed  of  about  9  m.  per  hour.  These 
hopper  barges  are  made  with  hinged  flaps  in  their  bottoms, 
which  can  be  opened  when  the  place  of  deposit  is  readied  and 
the  dredgings  easily  and  quickly  discharged. 

Good  examples  of  these  vessels  are  the  two  steam  hopper  barges 
built  for  the  Conservators  of  the  river  Tliames  in  1898.  The 
dimensioiis  are:  length  190  ft.,  breadth  30  ft.,  depth  13  fu 
3  in.,  hopper  capacity  900  tons.  They  are  propelled  by  a  set  of 
triple  expansion  engines  of  1200  i.h.p.,  witli  two  return-tube 
boilers  having  a  working  pressure  of  160  lb.  Special  appliances 
are  provided  to  work  the  hopper  doors  by  steam  power  from 
independent  engines  placed  at  the  forward  end  of  the  hopper. 
A  steam  windlass  is  fixed  forward  and  a  steam  capstan  aft.  The 
vessel*  are  fitted  with  cabins'  for  the  officers  and  crew.  On 
their  trial  trip,  the  hoppers  having  their  full  load,  a  speed  of 
II  knots  was  obtained,  the  coal  consumption  being  1-44  lb 
per  i.h.p. 

.  Uetkods  of  Dredpng. — In  river  dredging  two  systems  are 
pursued.  One  plan  consists  it>  excavating  a  series  of  longitudinal 
furrows  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  stream;  the  other  in  dredging 
cross  furrows  from  side  to  side  of  the  river.  It  is  found  that 
inequalities  are  left  between  the  longitudinal  furrows  when  that 
tystem  is  practised,  wtiich  do  not  occur,  to  the  same  extent,  in 
side  or  cross  dredging;  and  cross  dredging  leaves  a  more  uniform 
bottom..'  In  either  case  the  dredger  is  moored  from  the  head 
and  stem  by  chains  about  350  fathoms  in  length.  These  chains 
in  improved  dredgers  are  wound  round  windlasses  worked  by 
the  engine,  so  that  the  vessel  can  be  moved  ahead  or  astern  by 
simply  throwing  them  into  or  out  of  gear.  In  longitudinal 
dredging  the  vessel  is  worked  forward  by  the  head  chain,  while 
the  buckets  are  at  the  same  time  performing  the  excavation,  so 
that  a  longitudinal  trench  is  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
After  proceeding  a  certain  length,  the  dredger  is  stopped  and 
permitted  to  drop  down  and.  commence  a  new  longitudinal 
furrow,  parallel  to  the  first  one.  In  cross  dredging,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  vessel  is  supplied  with  four  additional  moorings,  two 
on  each  side,  and  these  chains  are,  like  the  head  and  stem  chains, 
wound  round  barrels  worked  by  steam  power.  In  cross  dredging 
we  may  suppose  the  vessel  to  be  moored  at  one  side  of  the 
channel  to  be  excavated.  The  bucket  frame  is  set  in  motnn, 
but  instead  of  the  dredger  being  drawnforward  by  the  head  chain, 
she  is  drawn  across  the  river  by  the  starboard  chains,  and,  having 
reached  the  extent  of  her  work  in  that  direction,  she  is  then 
drawn  a  few  feet  forward  by  the  head  chain,  and  the  bucket 
flame  being  still  in  motion  the  vessel  is  hauled  acrosi  by  the 
port  chains  to  the  side  whence  she  started.  By  means  of  this 
transverse  motion  of  the  dredger  a  series  of  cross  cuts  is  made; 
the  dredger  takes  out  the  whole  excavation  from  aide  to  side 
to  %  nm'form  depth  and  leaves  no  protuberances  such  as  are 
found  to  exist  between  the  furrows  in  longitudinal  dredging, 
even  when  it  is  executed  with  great  care.  The  two  systems 
~^  b*  uodtistood  t>y  icfcteacc  le  fig.  i.  when  A  and  B  are  the 


head  and  stem  moorings,  and  C,  D,E  and  F  the  ride  mooringi. 
The  arc  </  repieseots  the  course  of  the  vessel  ip  crass  dredging; 
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FlC,  I, — ^Diagram  showing  Moorings  for  Transverse  Dredging. 

while  in  longitudinal  dredging,. -as  already  explained,  she  is 
drawn  forward  towards  A,  and  again  dropped  down  to  mmmearr 
a  new  longitudiiul  furrow. 

Hopper  Dtedgers. — In  places  where  barge-loading  dredgers 
are  inconvenient,  owing  to  confined  space  and  interietence  with 
navigation,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  curtail  capital  expendi- 
ture, hopper  dredgers  are  convenient  and  economical  These 
dredgers  were  first  constructed  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Simons  &  Co. 
ol  Renfrew,  who  patented  and  constructed  what  they  call  the 
"  Hopper  Dredger,"  combining  in  itself  the  advantages  of  a 
dredger  for  raising  material  and  a  scow  hopper  vessel  for  con- 
veying it  to  the  place  of  discharge,  both  of  which  services  are 
performed  by  the  same  engines  and  the  same  ciew. 

The  vessel  for  this  type  of  dredger  is  made  of  sufficient  length 
and  floating  capacity  to  contain  its  own  dredgings,  which.it 
carries  out  to  the  depositing  ground  as  soon  as  its  hopper  is  (lilL 
Considerable  time  is  of  course  occupied  in  slipping  and  recovering 
moorings,  and  conveying  material  to  the  depositing  ground, 
but  these  disadvantages  are  in  many  instaiKxs  counterbalanced 
by  the  fact  that  less  capital  b  required  for  plant  and  that  less 
room  is  taken  up  by  the  dredger.  If  the  depositing  ground  is 
far  away,  the  time  available  for  dredging  is  much  curtailed, 
but  the  four-screw  hopper  dredger  constructed  by  Messrs  Wm. 
Simons  &  Co.  for  Bristol  has  done  good  work  at  the  cost  of 
5d.  per  ton,  including  wages,  repairs,  coats,  grease,  sundries  and 
interest  on  the  first  cost  of  the  plant,  notwithstaiKling  that  the 
material  has  to  be  taken  10  m.  from  the  Bristol  Dock.  She  can 
lift  400  tons  of  stiff  clay  per  hour  from  a  depth  of  36  ft.  i>elo«r 
the  water  line,  and  the  power  required  varies  from  lao  IKp. 
to  150  i.h.p.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  materiaL  The 
speed  is  9'  knots,  and  4  propellers  are  provided,  two  at  the  head 
and  two  at  the  stem,  to  enable  the  vessel  to  steam  equally  welt 
either  way,  as  the  river  Avon  is  too  nanow  to  permit  her  to  be 
turned  round. 

The  hopper  diedgcr  "La  Puissante  "  (Plate  I.  fig.  4),  constructed 
by  Messrs  Wm.  Simons  &  Ca  for  the  Suez  Canal  Co.  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Port  Said  Roads,  is  a  fine  example  of  this  class  of  dndger. 
She  is  37s  ft.  long  by  47 ft.  beam  by  19  ft.  Jeep.  The hoppercapadty 
b  aooo  tons,  and  the  draught  loaded  16  ft.  5  in.  Tne  maximnm 
dredging  depth  is  40  ft.,  and  the  minimum  dredging  depth  is  only 
limited  oy  tne  vc&scl's  draught,  she  bcin^  able  to  cut  her  own  way. 
The  bucket 'ladder  works  through  the  well  m  the  stern  and  weighs  with 
buckets  120  tons.  The  buckets  have  each  a  capacity  of  30  cob.  ft. 
and  raised  on  trial  1600  tons  per  bour.  The  dredger  is  propelled  by 
two  sets  of  independent  triple  expansion  surface<ondcnsiag  engines 
of  1800  i.h.p.  combined,  working  with  steam  at  160  lb  pressure, 
supplied  by  two  mild  steel  multitubular  boilers.  Each  set  of  engines 
is  capable  of  driving  the  buckets  independentl)rat  speeds  of  16  and 
ao  buckets  per  minute.  The  budcet  ladder  is  fitted  with  buffer 
springs  at  its  upper  end  to  lessen  the  shock  when  working  in  a  sea* 
way.  The  dredger  can  deliver  the  dredged  material  either  into  its 
own  hopper  or  Into  liarges  lying  on  either  side.  The  vessel  obtained 
a  speed  of  9I  knots  per  nour  on  trial.  The  coal  consumption  durinc 
6  nours'  steaming  trial  «vas  t-66  lb  per  i.h.p.  hour.  Fig.  9  (Plate  1^ 
sbowsa  still  tariEer  hopper  dredger  by  tbc  same  constructors. 

DredtersfiUed  viik  Lang  Skooi  or  Shore  Delivering  Apparatus. — 
The  first  instance  of  dredgers  being  fitted  with  long  ^oots  was 
in  the  Suez  Canal.  The  soil  in  the  lakes  was  very  variable,  the 
surface  being  generally  loose  mud  which  lay  in  some  places  in 
the  sand,  but  frequently  more  or  kss  on  hard  clay.  Resort  was 
had  to  shoots  230  ft.  long,  supported  on  pontoons  connected 
with  the  hull  o(  the  dredger.  The  sand  flowed  away  with  n 
moderate  supply  of  watei  (e  the  shoots  when  they  were  fixed 
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ftt  an  inclination  of  about  i  In  20,  but  when  the  sand  was  mixed 
with  shells  these  formed  a  coating  which  prevented  the  stream 
of  water  from  washing  out  the  shoot,  and  even  with  an  inclination 
of  I  in  10  material  could  not  be  delivered.  A  pair  of  endless 
chains  working  down  the  long  shoot  overcame  the  difficulty, 
and  also  enabled  hard  clay  in  lumps  to  be  dealt  with.  One 
drcc'^er  turned  out  about  2000  cub.  yds.  of  thick  clay  in  15  hours, 
and  when  the  clay  was  not  hard  it  could  deliver  150,000  cub.  yds. 
in  a  month  for  several  consecutive  months. 

Shore  delivery  has  been  successfully  efTcctcd  by  raising  the 
material  by  buckets  in  the  ordinary  way  and  delivering  it  into 
a  vertical  cylinder  connected  with  floating  jointed  pipes  through 
which  the  dredgings  pass  to  the  shore.  This,  of  course,  can  only 
be  done  where  the  place  of  deposit  is  near  the  spot  where  the 
material  is  dredged.  Two  plans  have  been  satisfactorily  employed 
for  this  operation.  At  the  Amsterdam  Canal  the  stuff  was 
discharged  from  the  buckets  into  a  vertical  cylinder,  and  after 
being  mingled  with  water  by  a  revolving  Woodford  pump  was 
sent  off  under  a  head  of  pressure  of  4  or  5  ft.  to  the  place  of 
deposit  in  a  semi-fluid  state  through  pipes  made  of  timber, 
hooped  with  iron.  These  wooden  pipes  were  made  in  lengths 
of  about  15  ft.,  connected  with  leather  joints,  and  floated  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  A  somewhat  similar  process  was  also 
employed  on  the  Suez  Canal. 

A  dredger  (Plate  I.  fig.  5),  constructed  by  Messrs  Hunter  &  English 
for  reclamation  works  on  Lake  Copais  in  Greece  was  fitted  with  de- 
livery belts  running  on  rollers  in  Btecl  lattice  frames  on  each  side  of 
the  vessel  supported  by  masts  and  ropes.  It  could  deliver  100  cub. 
metres  per  hour  at  85  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  dredger,  at  a  cost  of 
I -Sid.  per  cub.  metre  for  working  expenses,  with  coal  at  45s.  per  ton, 
including  0'66d.  per  cub.  metre  for  renewal  of  belts,  upon  which  the 
wear  and  tear  was  heavy. 

Another  instance  of  the  successful  application  of  shore  delivery 
apparatus  is  that  of  a  dredger  for  Lake  Titicaca,  Peru,  constructed 
by  Messrs  Hunter  &  English,  which  was  fitted  with  long  shoots  on 
both  sides,  conveying  the  dredged  material  about  100  ft.  from  the 
centre  of  the  drecfger  upon  cither  side.  The  shoots  were  supported 
by  shear-legs  and  ropes,  and  were  supplied  with  water  from  a  centri- 
fugal pump  in  the  engine  room.  Tnis  dredger  could  excavate  and 
deliver  I30  cub.  yds.  per  hour  at  a  cost  of  1  -/isd.  per  cub.  yd.  with  coal 
costing  409.  per  ton.  if  coal  had  been  available  at  the  ordinary  rate 
in  England  of  20s.  per  ton,  the  cost  of  the  dredging  and  delivery 
would  have  been  o-Szd.  per  cub.  yd.  for  wages,  coal,  oil,  &c.,  but 
not  including  the  salar>'  of  the  suocrintcndcnt. 

An  interesting  example  of  a  sfiore  delivering  dredger  is  a  light 
draught  dredger  constructed  by  Messrs  Hunter  &  English  for  the 
Lakes  of  Albufcra  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ebro  in  Sjiain  (Plate  I. 
fig.  6).  The  conditions  laid  down  for  this  dredger  were  that  it  should 
float  in  18  in.  of  water  and  deliver  the  dredged  material  at  90  ft. 
from  the  centre  of  Its  own  hull.  In  order  to  meet  these  requirements 
the  \'essel  was  made  of  steel  plates  J  in.  thick,  and  longitudinal 
girders  from  end  to  end  of  the  vessel,  the  upward  strain  of  flotation 
being  conveyed  to  them  from  the  skin  plating  by  transverse  bulk- 
heads at  short  inter\-als.  The  dredger  was  94  ft.  long,  25  ft.  wide, 
and  3  if.  deep,  and  the  height  of  the  top  tumbler  al^vc  the  water 
was  2^  ft.  When  completed  the  dredger  drew  17  in.  of  water.  The 
dredgings  were  delivered  by  the  buckets  upon  an  endless  belt,  driven 
from  the  main  compound  surface-condensing  engine,  which  ran  over 
pulleys  supported  upon  a  steel  lattice  girder,  the  outer  end  of  which 
rested  upon  an  independent  pontoon.  This  belt  delivered  the 
dredgings  at  90  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  dredger  round  an  arc  of 
180*.  The  dredger  delivered  125  cub.  yds.  per  hour  of  compact  clay 
at  a  cost  of  r*iCd.  per  cub.  yd.  or  o-86d.  per  ton  for  wages,  coal  and 
stores.  Another  method  of  delivering  dredgings  is  that  of  pneu- 
matic delivery,  introduced  by  Mr  F.  E.  Duckham,  of  the  Millwall 
Dock  Co.,  by  which  the  dredgings  are  delivered  into  cylindrical 
tanks  in  the  dredger,  closed  by  air-tight  doors,  and  arc  expelled  by 
compressed  air  either  into  the  sea  or  through  long  pipes  to  the  land. 
The  Millwall  Dock  dredger  is  113  ft.  long,  with  a  beam  of  17  ft.  and 
a  depth  of  I2  ft.  The  draught  loaded  is  8  ft.  It  contains  two 
cylindrical  tanks,  having  a  combined  capacity  of  240  cub.  yds.,  and 
is  fitted  with  compound  engines  of  about  200  i.h.p.,  with  a  20  in. 
air-compressing  cylinder.  The  cUscharge  pipe  is  15  in.  diameter  by 
150  yds.  long.  The  nozzles  of  the  air-injection  pipes  must  not  be 
too  small,  otlicrwisc  the  compressed  air,  instead  of  driving  out  the 
material,  simply  pierces  holes  through  it  and  escapes  through  the 
discharging  pij)c,  carrying  with  It  all  the  liquid  and  thin  material  in 
the  tanks.  The  cost  of  working  the  Millwall  Dock  dredger  is  given 
by  Mr  Duckham  at  i'75d.  per  cub.  yd.  of  mud  lifted,  conveyed 
and  deposited  on  land  450  ft.  from  the  water-side,  for  working  ex- 
penses only.  This  dredger  is  believed  to  be  the  first  machine  con- 
structed with  a  traversing  ladder,  as  suggested  by  Captain  Gibson 
when  dock-n)aster  of  the  Millwall  Docks. 


Blasting  combined  with  Dredging. — In  some  cases  it  has  been 
found  that  the  bottom  is  too  hard  to  be  dredged  until  it  has 
been  to  some  extent  loosened  and  broken  up.  Thus  at  Ncwry, 
John  Rennie,  after  blasting  the  bottom  in  a  depth  of  from  6  to 
8  ft.  at  low  water,  removed  the  material  by  dredging  at  an 
expense  of  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  ciib.  yd.  The  same  process  was 
adopted  by  Messrs  Stevenson  at  the  bar  of  the  Erne  at  Bafly- 
shannon,  where,  in  a  situation  exposed  to  a  heavy  sea,  large 
quantities  of  boulder  stones  were  blasted,  and  afterwards  raised 
by  a  dredger  worked  by  hand  at  a  cost  of  los.  6d.  per  cub.  yd. 
Sir  William  Cubitt  also  largely  employed  blasting  in  connexion 
with  dredging  on  the  Severn  (sec  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.  vol.  iv.  p.  362). 
The  cost  of  blasting  and  dredging  the  marl  beds  is  given  as  being 
4s.  per  cub.  yd.  '  A  combination  of  blasting  and  dredging  was 
employed  in  1875  by  John  Fowler  of  Stockton  at  the  river  Tees. 
The  chief  novelty  was  in  the  barge  upon  which  the  machinery 
was  fixed.  It  was  58  ft.  by  28  ft.  by  4  ft.,  and  had  eight  legs 
which  were  let  down  whert  the  barge  was  in  position.  The 
legs  were  then  fixed  to  the  barge,  so  that  on  the  tide  falling  it 
became  a  fixed  platform  from  which  the  drilling  was  done. 
Holes  were  bored  and  charged,  and  when  the  tide  rose  the  legs 
were  heaved  up  and  the  barge  removed,  after  which  the  shots 
were  discharged.  There  were  24  boring  tubes  on  the  barge, 
and  that  was  the  limit  which  could  at  any  lime  be  done  in  one 
tide.  The  area  over  which  the  blasting  was  done  measured 
500  yds.  in  length  by  200  in  breadth,  a  small  part  being  un- 
covered at  low  water.  The  depth  obtained  in  mid-channel  was 
14  ft.  at  low  water,  the  average  depth  of  rock  blasted  being  about 
4  ft.  6  in.  The  holes,  which  were  bored  with  the  diamond  drill, 
varied  in  depth  from  7  to  9  ft.,  the  distance  between  them 
being  10  ft.  Dynamite  Li  tin  canisters  fired  by  patent  fuse  was 
used  as  the  explosive,  the  charges  being  2  lb  and  under.  The 
rock  is  oolite  shale  of  variable  hardness,  and  the  average  time 
occupied  in  drilling  holes  5  ft.  deep  was  t2  minutes.  The 
dredger  raised  the  blasted  rock.  The  cost  for  blasting,  lifting 
and  discharging  at  sea  was  about  4s.  per  cub.  yd.,  including 
interest  on  dredging  and  other  plant  employed.  The  dredger 
sometimes  worked  a  face  of  blasted  material  of  from  7  to  8  ft. 
The  quantity  blasted  was  110,000  cub.  yds.,  and  the  contract 
for  blasting  so  as  to  be  lifted  by  the  dredger  was  3s.  id.  per  cub. 
yd.  A  similar  plan  was  adopted  at  Elyth  Harbour  (see  Proc, 
Inst.  C.E.  vol.  81,  p.  302).  The  cost  of  the  explosives  per  cub. 
yd.  was  is.  4d.,  of  boring  is.  pd.  per  cub.  yd.,  and  of  dredging 
3s.  per  cub.  yd.,  including  repairs,  but  nothing  for  the  use  of 
plant.  The  whole  cost  worked  out  at  6s.  id.  per  cub.  yd.  on 
the  average. 

Sand-pump  Dredgers. — Perhaps  the  most  important  develop- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  dredging  during  recent  years  has 
been  the  employment  of  sand-pump  dredgers,  wliich  are  very 
useful  for  removing  sandy  bars  where  the  particular  object  is  to 
remove  quickly  a  large  quantity  of  sand  or  other  soft  material. 
They  arc,  however,  apt  to  make  large  holes,  and  are  therefore 
not  fitted  for  positions  where  it  is  necessary  to  finish  off  the 
dredging  work  to  a  uniform  flat  bottom,  for  which  purpose 
bucket  dredgers  are  better  adapted.  Pump  dredgers  arc,  how- 
ever, admirable  and  economical  machines  for  carrying  out  the 
work  for  which  they  arc  speciaUy  suited. 

In  the  discussion  upon  Mr  J.  J.  Webster's  paper  upon  "  Dredgine- 
Appliances  "  {Proc.  Inst.  C.E.  vol.  89)  at  the  Institution  of  CivU 
Engineers  in  1886,  Sir  John  Coode  stated  that  he  had  first  seen  sand- 
pump  dredgers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas  in  Holland.  The  centri- 
fugal pump  was  placed  against  the  bulkheads  in  the  after  part  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  sand  and  water  were  delivered  into  a  horizontal 
bretxhcs- piece  leading  Into  two  pipes  running  along  the  full  length, 
of  the  hopper.  The  difficulty  of  preventing  the  sand  from  ninnmg' 
overboard  was  entirely  obviated  by  Its  being  propelled  by  the  pump 
through  these  pipers,  the  bottoms  01  which  were  perforated  by  a  scries 
of  holes.  In  addition,  there  were  a  few  small  flap-doors  fixed  at 
intervals,  by  means  of  which  the  men  were  able  to  regulate  the 
discharge.  On  being  tested,  the  craft  pumped  into  Its  hopper  400 
tons  of  sand  in  22  minutes.  The  coamings  round  the  well  of  the 
hoppers  were  constructed  with  a  dip,  and  wh«n  th«  hopper  was  full 
the  water  ran  over  in  a  steady  stream  on  either  side.  The  proportion 
of  sand  delivered  into  the  hopper  was  about  20%  of  the  total 
capacity  of  the  pump.    The  dredger  was  constructed  by  Mevsrv 
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Mr  A.  A.  Lai^ley,  then  engineer  to  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  savi 
particulars  of  a  tand  pump  upon  the  Bazin  system,  which  had  Beer 
used  successfully  at  Lowektott.    The  boat  was  60  ft. 


Smit  of   Kindeidijlc,  'near  Rottcnlanu    In  the  same  discussion 
* '    *    ■   '        '        '  ■    er  to  the  Great  Eastern  rail' 

on  the  Bazin  system,  which 
,  Tlw  boat  was  60  ft.  tons  by  ao  ft. 
wide*  and  the  pump  was  2  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  two*buded  disk. 
The  discharae  |Mpe  was  13  in.  in  diameter.  The  inimp  raised  ^00 
tons  of  sand,  gravel  and  stones  per  hour  as  a  maximum  quantity, 
the  average  quantity  being  about  300  tons  per  hour.  The  depth 
dredged  was  from  7  ft.  to  a^  ft.  The  pump  was  driven  by  a  double- 
cytiiKler  engine*  having  cybnders  of  9  in.  aiamcter  by  10  in.  stn^, 
and  making  120  revolutions  jxr  minute.  An  important  impfovement 
was  nude  by  fitting  the  workins  faces  of  the  pump  with  india-rubher* 
which  vas  very  successful  and  larigely  reduced  the  wear  and  tear. 
The  cost  of  the  dred^ng  at  Lowestoft  was  given  by  Mr  Langley  at 
3d.  per  ton,  indudmg  delivery  2  m.  out  at  aea.  The  quantity 
dredged  was  about  300,000  tons  per  annum. 

One  <A  the  earliest  pumps  to  be  applied  to  dredging  pumoses  was 
the  Woodford,  wludi  condsted  of  a  horirantal  disk  with  two  or 
more  arms  workingin  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  the  ordinary 
oentrif  ugal  pump.  The  disk  was  keyed  to  a  vertical  shaft  which  was 
driven  uom  above  by  means  of  belts  or  other  gear  coupled  to  an 
ordinary  portable  en^e.  The  pump  within  rested  on  the  ground; 
the  suction  pipe  was  so  arranged  that  water  was  drawn  In  with  the 
sand  <v  mud,  the  proportions  being  regulated  to  suit  the  quality  of 
the  material.  The  cTischarge  pipe  waa  recungular  and  carried  a 
vertical  shaft,  the  wht^e  apparatus  being  adjustable  to  suit  different 
depths  of  water.  This  arransemcnt  was  very  effective,  and  has  been 
used  on  many  works.  Burt  &  Freeman's  sand  pump,  a  modification 
irf  the  Woodford  pump,  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Amster- 
dam Ship  Canal,  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  excavations  from 
the  canal  had  to  be  deposited  on  the  banks  some  distance  away  from 
the  dredgers,  and  after  being  raised  by  the  ordinary  bucket  dredger, 
instead  of  being  discharged  into  the  barges,  they  were  led  into  a 
vertical  chamber  on  the  top  side  of  the  pump,  suitable  arrangements 
being  made  for  regulating  the  delivery.  The  pump  was  3^  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  maoc  about  330  revolutions  per  minute.  The  water 
was  drawn  up  on  the  bottom  side  and  mixed  with  the  descending 
mud  on  the  top  side,  and  the  two  were  discharged  into  a  pipe  i^  in. 
in  diameter.  The  discharge  pipe  was  a  special  feature,  and  consisted 
of  a  series  of  wooden  pipes  jcnntcd  together  with  leather  hinges 
and  floated  on  buoys  from  the  dredger  to  the  bank.  In  some  cases 
this  pipe  was  300  )us.  long,  and  disdiarged  the  material  8  ft.  aboro 
the  water  level,  bach  dredger  and  pump  was  capable  of  discharg- 
ing an  average  of  iwo  cub.  yds.  per  day  of  13  hours.  Schmidt  s 
•and  pump  is  daimed  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  Burt  A  Freeman 
pump.  Itconsistsof  a  revolving  wheel  6  ft.  in  diameter,  with  cutters 
revolving  under  a  hood  which  just  alknvs  the  water  to  pass  under- 
neath. To  the  top  side  oi  the  hood  a  30  in.  suction  rape  from  an 
ordinary  centrifugal  pump  is  attached.  The  pump  is  driven  by  two 
16  in.  t^  20  in.  cylinders,  at  134  revohitioos  per  minute,  the  IxHler 
pressure  being  95  tb  per  sq.  in.  This  apparatus  is  capable  of  ex- 
cavating sticln^  blue  clayey  mud,  and  will  deliver  the  material  at 
500  to  650  ydb.  distance.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when  the 
mixture  of  mud  and  water  Is  as  i  to  6*5.  The  average  quantity 
excavated  per  diem  by  the  apparatus  is  1300  cub.  yds.,  toe' maximum 
quantity  being  3500  cub.  yds. 

Kennard's  sand  pump  b  entirely  different  from  the  pumps  already 
described,  and  is  a  direct  application  of  the  ordinary  lift  pump.  A 
wrought  iron  box  has  a  sucuon  pipe  fitted  at  the  bottom,  rising  about 
half  way  up  the  inside  of  the  box ;  on  the  top  of  the  box  is  fitted  the 
Ktual  pump  and  the  flap  valves.  The  apparatus  is  lowered  by 
chains,  and  the  pump  lowered  from  above.  As  soon  as  the  box  is 
filled  with  sand  it  is  raised,  the  catches  hiding  up  the  bottom 
released,  and  the  contents  discharged  into  a  punt. 

Sand-purnp  dredgen,  dewgncd  and  arranged  by  Mr  Dainton 
Hutton,  were  extensively  used  on  the  Amstnndam  Ship  Canal.  A 
centrift^^  pump  vrith  a  fan  4  ft.  in  diamet^  was  employed,  the 
suction  and  deliviery  pipes,  eadi  18  in.  in  diameter,  being  attached 
to  an  open  wraught'iron  framework.  The  machine  was  suspended 
between  guides  futed  to  the  end  of  the  vessd,  whkh  was  fitted  with 
tackle  for  raising,  lowering  and  adjusting  the  machine.  The.vessel 
was  fitted  mth  a  steam  engine  and  txnler  for  woridng  and  mani* 
pulating  the  pumfu  and  the  heavy  nde  chains  for  the  guidance  of  the 
dredger.  Tlw  engine  was  70  h.p.,  and  the  total  cost  of  one  dredger 
was  iSooo.  The  number  of  hands  required  for  working  this  sand- 
pump  dredger  was  one  captain,  one  engineer,  one  stoker  and  four 
•aibrs.  Each  machine  was  capable  of  raising  about  1300  tons  oi 
material  per  day,  tlw  enginea  working  at  60  and  the  pump  at  180 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  sand  was  delivered  into  barges  along- 
^e  the  drMger.  The  cost  of  raising  the  material  and  depositing 
it  in  barges  was  about  id.  per  ton  when  the  sand  pumps  were  work- 
ing, but  upon  the  year's  work  the  cost  was  3>4d.  per  cub.  yd.  for 
WOTking  entenses  and  repairs,  and  i*34d.  per  cub.  yd.  for  interest 
and  depreciation  at  10%  upon  the  cost  of  the  plant,  making  a  total 
cott  for  dredging  of  3-6<u].  per  cub.  yd.  The  cost  for  transport  was 
3-588d.  per  cub.  yd.,  making  a  total  cost  for  dredging  and  transport 
m  7''34cl-  per  cub.  yd.  Dredging  and  transport  on  the  same  works 
by  an  ordinary  bucket  dredger  and  barges  cost  8*338d.  per  cub.  yd. 

Two  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  instances  of  sand-pump 
ired^ers  ore  the  ^*  Brancker  "  and  the  '^  G.  B.  Crow,"  belonging 


to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Boofd.    Mr  A.  G.  Lyster  «v« 

particulars  oTthe  work  done  by  these  dredgen  in  a  paper  read  b^re 
the  Engineering  Congress  in  1899.  They  are  each  330  ft,  kwF,  47  ft. 
wide  and  2<y$  ft.  deep,  the  draught  loaded  being  16  ft.  Iney  ore 
fitted  with  two  centrifugal  pumps,  each  6  ft.  in  diameter,  with  36  in. 
suction  and  delivery  inpes,  united  into  a  45  in.  diameter  pipe,liuf^ 
by  a  ball  and  socket  joint  in  a  trunnion,  so  as  to  work  safely  in  a  sea- 
way when  the  waves  are  10  ft.  high.  The  suction  pipe  is  76  ft  loi^ 
ana  will  dredge  in  U  ft.  of  water.  The  eight  hoppera  notd  3000  tons* 
equivol^t  when  soud  to  3000  cub.  yds. ;  they  con  be  fiUed  in  three* 
quarten  ot  an  hour  and  dischaiged  in  five  minutes.  Mr  Lyatcr 
stated  that  up  to  May  1899,  the  quantity  removed  from  bar  and 
main<hannet  shoals  amounted  to  41.240,^60  tons,  giving  a  width 
of  channel  of  1500  ft.  through  the  bar,  with  a  mimmum  depth  of 
37  ft.  The  cost  of  dreeing  on  the  bar  by  the  "  G.  B.  Crow  **  doAing 
1898,  when  4,309,350  tons  ci  material  were  removed,  was  o-6ia. 
per  ton  for  wages,  supplies  and  repairs.  These  figures  include  oil 
direct  working  costs  and  a  proportion  of  the  charge  for  ^uol 
superintendence,  but  no  allowance  for  interest  op  ca|HbU  cost  or 
depredation.  On  an  average,  30%  of  the  sand  and  mwl  that  otfw 
raised  escapes  over  the  side  of  the  vesseL  Mr  Lyster  has,  however, 
to  a  considerable  extent  overcome  this  difficulty  by  a  necial 
arrai^emcnt  added  to  the  hoppera  (see  Proe,  InsL  CE.  vol  iw). 

At  the  Engineering  Conference,  1907,  Mr  Lyster  read  a  note  in 
whkh  he  stated  that  the  total  quanitiw  of  material  removed  from 
the  bar  of  the  Mersey,  from  the  Crosby  channel,  and  fnnn  other 
points  of  the  main  channel  by  the  "  G.  B.  Crow  "  and  "  Brancker  ** 


suction  dredgen  amounted  to  108,675.^70  tons  up  to  the  ist  <^  May 
1007.  *'  In  the  note  of  1899  (he  added)  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Mersey  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  improvement  of  a  river  hy 


dredging  rather  than  by  permanent  works,  and  the  economy  of  the 
system  as  well  as  the  advantage  which  its  elasticity  and  odopta* 
bility  to  varying^  circumstances  permit,  was  pmnted  out.  .... 
The  most  recent  experience,  whicn  has  resulttd  in  the  adoption  of 
the  proposal  to  revet  the  Taytor*8  bank,  indicates  that  the  oredging 
method  has  its  limitations  and  cannot  provide  for  every  contingency 
which  is  likely  to  arise;  at  the  same  tune,  the  utility  and  economy 

of  the  dredging  system  is  in  no  way  diminished Having 

regard  to  the  ever-increasing  sise  of  vessels,  a  scheme  for  new  docks 
ar3  entrances  on  a  very  large  scale  received  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment during  the  session  of  I9C^-I906.    In  this  scheme  it  was  con- 


sidered necessary  to  make  provtnon  fw  vesads  of  tooo  ft.  in  length 
and  40  ft.  in  draught,  and  having  cword  to  thb  prospective  growth 
of  vessels  it  has  been  determined  stOffurther  to  deepen  and  Improve 
the  outer  channel  of  the  Mersey.  No  fixed  measure  of  improvement 
has  been  decided  on,  but  after  careful  survey  of  existing  conditions 
and  a  comparison  with  probable  requirements,  it  has  been  detennined 
to  construct  a  dredger  of  xo.ooo  tons  capacity,  provided  with  pump- 
ing power  equivalent  to  about  three  times  that  of  any.  existing 
dredffcrs.  By  the  use  of  this  vessel  it  is  anticipated  that  it  wtlj  be 
possa)le  to  deal  with  very  much  larger  quantities  of  sand  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  and  to  10  ft.  greater  depth  than  the  exuting  plant  permits.  * 

The  vessel  in  question  was  launched  on  the  Meney  from  the  yard 
of  Messra  Cammell,  Laird  &  Co.  in  October  1908,  and  was  named 
the  "  Leviathan."  Her  length  is  487  ft.,  beam  69  ft.,  and  depth 
30  ft.  7  in.  Her  dredging  machinery  consists  of  four  centrifu^l 
pumps  driven  by  four  sets  of  inverted  triple  expansion  engines,  and 
connected  to  four  suction  tubes  90  ft  loi^  and  4a  in.  in  internal 
diameter.  Her  propelling  machinery,  consisting  of  two  sets  of  tri|^ 
expansion  cnpnes.  is  capable  of  driving  her  at  a  speed  of  10  knots. 

Another  powerful  and  successful  sand-pump  dredger,  "Kate** 
(Plate  I.  6g.  7).  was  built  in  1897  by  Messra  Wm.  Smons  a  Ca  Ltd. 
lor  the  East  London  Harbour  Board,  South  Africa*  Its  dimensiona 
are:  tength  3oo  ft.,  breadth  39  ft.,  depth  14  ft.  6  in.,  hopper  capacity 
1000  tons.  The  pumping  arrangements  for  filling  the  hopper  witn 
sand  or  discharging  overboard  consist  of  two  centrifugal  pumps, 
each  driven  from  one  erf  the  pn^ling  engines.  The  suction  pipes 
are  each  37  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be 
used  for  pumping  either  forward  or  aft,  as  the  sute  of  the  weather 
may  require.  Four  steam  cranes  are  provided  for  manipulating  the 
suction  pipes.  Owing  to  the  exceptional  weather  with  which  the 
vessel  hadf  to  contend,  special  precautions  were  taken  in  designing 
the  attachments  of  the  suction  pipes  to  the  vessel.  The  attachment 
is  above  deck  and  consists  of  a  series  of  joints,  ii(hich  give  a  perfectly 
free  and  universal  movement  to  the  uM>cr  ends  of  the  j^pes.  The 
joints,  on  each  ndc  of  the  vessel,  are  attached  to  a  carnage,  which 
IS  traversed  laterally  by  hydraulic  gear.  By  this  means  the  pipes 
are  pushed  out  well  clear  of  the  vessel's  sides  when  pumping,  and 
brought  inboard  when  not  in  work.  Hydraulic  cushioning  cylindcre 
are  provided  to  give  any  required  resistance  to  the  fore  and  aft 
movements  oS  the  pipes.  When  the  vessel  arrived  at  East  London 
on  the  i8tfa  (rf  July  1897,  there  was  a  depth  of  14  ft  on  the  bsrat 
high  tide.  On  the  toth  of  October,  scarcely  three  months  afterwards, 
there  was  a  depth  of  30  ft.  on  the  bar  at  low  water.  Working  33  day* 
in  rough  weather  during  the  month  of  November  1808,  the  "  Kate  *' 
raised  and  deposited  2)  m.  at  sea  60,000  tcma  of  arcdgings.  Her 
best  day's  work  (13  hours)  was  on  the  7th  of  November,  when  she 
dredged  and  deponted  6440  tons. 

A  large  quantit>[  of  sandcpump  dredging  has  been  carried  out  at 
Bouk)gn3  and  Calais  by  stsURjkopper  pump  dredgen,  workable  wbcs 
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the  knd  waves  an  not  moee  than  3  ft.  high  and  tha  croee  mv«s  not 
more  than  ■  |  ft.  high.  The  drcdgings  are  taken  3  m.  to  Ka,  and  the 
price  for  dredging  and  depositing  from  800^000  to  900.000  cub. 
■■ietresinsor6)wanwaa7-3Sd.  percub.  yd.  The  contnctor  offend 
to  do  the  work  at  4*62yl.  per  cub.  yd.  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  woric  eitlier  at  Calan  or  Boulogne,  aa  the  weather  might  permit. 
Sand-pump  dredging  has  alio  been  eictenaively  carried  out  at  the 
mouth  of  the  ports  01  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam  and  on  the  north  coast 
of  France  by  sand  dredgers  cnnstnieted  by  Messrs  L.  Smit  ft  Son 
and  G.  ft  K.  Smlt.  The  largest  dredger,  the  "Amsterdam,"  is 
141  ft.  by  37  ft.  by  10  ft.  8  in.,  and  has  engines  of  190  Lh.p.  The 
hopper  capaatyis  10,600  cub.  ft.,  and  the  vessel  can  carry  600  tons 
ofdredgingsi  Tliepuinpfanis6ft.3in.  in  diameter  by  10  in.  wide, 
the  plates  being  of  wrought  iron,  and  makes  110  revolutions  a  minute. 
The  Dump  can  raise  130  cub.  ft.  a  minute  from  a  depth  of  f3  ft., 
which,  tanng  the  proportion  of  i  of  sand  to  7  of  water,  gives  a 
delivery  of  39  cub.  ft.  of  sand  per  minute.  The  hopper  containing 
10,600  Cttb.  ft.  was  under  favourable  drcumstancea  filled  in  40 
■siiBUtca.    The  vessels  are  excellent  sea  boats. 

CtmUmtd  Buclut-Laddtr  and  Sand-Pimp  Dredfirt.Socket 
Uddeis  and  sand  pumps  have  also  been  fitted  to  the  same 
dredger.  A  successful  example  of  this  practice  is  furnished  by 
the  hopper  dredger  "  Percy  Sanderson  "  (Plate  I.  fig.  8),  con- 
stnwted  under  the  direction  of  Sir  C.  A.  Hartley,  engineer  of 
the  Danube  Commission  for  the  deepening  of  the  river  Danube 
and  the  Sulina  bar.  This  dredger  is  sio  tu  by  40  tu  by  17  fu 
I  in.,  and  has  a  hopper  capacity  for  1350  tons  of  dicdgings. 
The  buckets  have  each  a  capacity  of  35  cub.  ft.,  and  are  able 
to  raise  looo  tons  of  ordinary  material  per  hour.  The  suction 
pump,  which  is  driven  by  an  independent  set  of  triple  expansion 
engines,  is  capable  of  raising  70a  tons  of  sand  per  hour,  and  of 
dredging  to  a  depth  of  35  ft.  below  the  water-line.  The  lower 
end  of  the  suction  ppe  is  controlled  by  special  steam  appliances 
by  which  the  pipe  can  be  brought  entirely  inboard.  The  "  Percy 
Sanderson"  raise*  and  depoaits  on  an  average  5000  tons  of 
material  per  day. 

Grab  Drediers. — The  grab  dredger  vas  stated  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Baker  IProc.  Inst.  C.E.  vol.  1 13,  p.  38)  to  have  been  invented  by 
GouSi  in  1703,  and  was  worked  by  two  topes  and  a  bar.  Various 
kinds  of  apparatus  have  been  designed  in  the  shape  of  grabs  or 
tnickett  for  dredging  purposes.  I^ese  are  usually  worked  by  a 
steam  crane,  wUch  lets  the  open  grab  down  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  to  be  excavated  and  then  closes  it  by  a  chain  which 
forces  the  tines  into  the  ground;  the  grab  is  then  raised  by  the 
crane,  which  deposits  the  contents  either  into  the  hopper  of  the 
vessel  upon  which  the  crane  is  fixed  or  into  another  barge. 

The  niestman  grab  has  perhaps  been  more  extensively  used  than 
any  other  apparatus  of  this  sort.  It  is  very  useful  for  excavating 
mud,  giaveland  soft  sand,  but  is  less  effective  with  hard  sand  or 
stiffclay — ageneraldefcct  in  this  class  of  dredger.  It  is  also  capable 
of  lifting  lar^  loose  pieces  of  rock  weighing  from  1  to  3  tons.  A 
dmlger  of  this  type,  with  grab  holding  I  ton  of  mud,  dredged  during 
six  aky%,  in  19  ft.  of  water,  an  average  of  53)  tons  and  a  maximum 
of  68)  tons  per  hour,  and  during  13  days,  in  16  ft.  of  water,  an 
average  of  48  tons  and  a  maximum  of  58  tons  per  hour,  at  a  cost  of 
i'63d.  per  ton,  excluding  interest  on  the  capital  and  depreciation. 
The  b^test  dredger  to  which  this  apparatus  has  been  applied  is  the 
grab  bucket  hopper  dredger  "  Miles  K.  Buhon  "  (Plate  I.  fig.  9), 
belonging  to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board.  It  is  equipped 
with  5  grabs  on  Morgan's  ^tent  system,  which  is  a  modification  of 
Priestman's,  the  grabs  being  worked  oy  5  hydraulic  cranes.  It 
raised  and  deposited,  13  to  15  m.  at  sea,  i  ■  loads  of  about  1450  tons 
each  with  a  double  shift  of  hands,  at  a  cost  of  about  is.  sd.  per  cub. 
yd.  of  spoil,  including  the  working  expenses  for  wages  of  cnrwj  fuel 
and  stores.  Mr  R.  A.  Marillier  of  Hull  has  stated  that  "thecffiaency 
of  these  grabs  is  not  at  all  dependent  upon  the  force  of  the  blow  in 
Caning  for  the  penetration  ana  grip  in  the  material,  as  they  do  their 
work  very  satisfactorily  even  when  lowered  quite  gently  on  to  the 
material  to  be  cut  out,  the  jaws  being  so  framed  as  to  draw  down 
and  penetrate  the  material  as  soon  as  the  upward  strain  is  put  on 
the  lifting  chain.  Even  in  hard  material  the  jaws  penetrate  so 
thorouehiy  as  to  cause  the  bucket  to  be  well  filled.  The  grab  is  found 
to  work  successfully  in  excavating  hard  clay  from  its  natural  bed 
on  dry  land."  It  is  claimed  on  behalf  otgrabs  that  they  lift  a  smaller 
proportion  of  water  than  any  other  class  of  dredger. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  30th  century  considerable  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  use  of  Priestman  grabs,  not  only  for  dredging  and 
excavating  (for  which  work  they  were  oriKinally  designed),  out  also 
fat  diachaiiing  bulk  cargo.  The  first  quadruple  dredger  used  by  the 
Liverpool  Docks  Board  had  grabs  of  a  capacity  of  30  cub.  ft.,  but 
subsequently  second  and  third  quadruple  dredgers  were  put  to  work 
in  the  Liverpool  Docks,  with  crabs  having  a  capacity  of  70  and  too 
enb.  ft.  respectively,    in  discharging  coal  at  Southampton,  Havre, 


Erith,  as  well  as  at  the  coaling  station  at  Purfeel  oa  the  Thames, 
grabs  having  a  capacity  of  about  80  cub.  ft.  are  in  constant  use. 
Perhaps  the  moat  difficult  kind  of  bulk  cargo  to  lift  is  "  Narvick  " 
iron  ore,  which  sets  into  a  semi-solid  body  in  the  holds  of  the  vessels, 
and  for  this  purpose  one  of  the  largest  grabs,  having  about  130  cub. 
ft.  capacity  and  weighing  about  8  tons,  has  been  adopted.  TUsgrab 
was  designed  as  a  result  of  experiments  extending  over  a  long  pmod 
in  lifting  iron  ore.  It  b  fitted  with  long,  forged,  interlocked  steel 
teeth  for  penetrating  the  compact  material,  which  is  very  costly  to 
remove  by  hand  labour.  The  Prsestmao  grab  b  made  to  work  with 
cither  one  or  two  chains  or  wire  ropes.  Ciaba  worked  with  two 
chains  or  ropes  have  many  advantages,  and  are  therefore  adopted 
for  large  undertaking 

Wild's  single  cham  half-tine  grab  works  entirely  with  a  single 
chain,  and  has  been  found  very  useful  in  excavating  the  cylinders  in 
Castries  harbour.  Upon  experimenting  with  an  ordinary  grab  a 
rather  curious  conditsoa  of  things  was  observed  with  respect  to 
sinking.  On  penetrating  the  soil  to  a  certain  depth  the  ground  was 
found  as  it  were  nested,  and  nothing  would  induce  the  grab  to  sink 
lower.  Sir  W.  Matthews  sanested  that  a  further  set  of  external 
tines  might  possibly  get  over  thudifficulty.  A  new  grab  having  been 
made  snth  thb  modification,  and  also  with  a  large  increase  of 
weight— all  the  parts  being  of  steel — it  descended  to  any  required 
depth  with  ease,  the  outside  tines  loosening  the  ground  effectually 
whilst  the  inside  ^ucket  or  tines  picked  up  the  material. 

Miscellanatus  AppUanus.—Tknn  are  several  machines  or 
appliances  which  perhaps  can  hardly  be  called  dredgeis,  although 
they  are  used  for  cleansing  and  deepening  riven  and  harboun. 

Ktngfoot's  dredger,  used  for  cleansing  the  river  Stour,  consisted 
of  a  boat  with  a  broad  rake  fitted  to  the  bow,  capable  of  adjustment 
to  different  depths.  At  the  sides  of  the  boat  were  hinged  two  wings 
of  the  same  depth  as  the  rake  and  in  a  line  with  it.  when  the  rake 
was  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  river  and  the  wings  extended  to 
the  side,  they  formed  a  sort  of  temporary  dam,  and  thcwatcr  bc^n 
to  rise  gradually.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  head  was  raised,  varying 
from  6  to  13  in.,  the  whole  machine  was  driven  forward  by  the 
pressure,  and  the  rake  carried  the  mud  with  it.  Prwress  at  the  rate 
of  about  3  m.  an  hour  was  made  in  this  manner,  and  to  prevent  the 
accumulaticm  of  the  dredgings,  operations  were  begun  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  carried  on  tnckwards.  The  apparatus  was  very 
effective  and  the  river  was  cleansed  thoroughly,  but  the  distance 
travelled  hy  the  dredger  must  have  been  great. 

In  1876  J.  J.  Rietschoten  designed  a  "propeller  dredger"  for 
removing  the  shoals  of  the  river  Kfaas.  It  consisted  of  an  old  gun- 
boat fitted  with  a  pair  of  trussed  beams,  one  at  each  side,  each  of 
which  carried  a  steel  shaft  and  was  capable  of  being  lowered  or 
raised  by  means  of  a  crab.  An  ordinary  propeller  3  ft.  6  in.  in 
diameter  was  fixed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft,  and  dnven  by  bevel 
gear  from  a  cross  shaft  which  derived  its  motion  by  belting  from 
the  fly-wheel  of  a  13  h.p.  portable  engine.  The  propellers  were 
lowered  until  they  nearly  reached  the  shoals,  and  were  then  worked 
at  150  revolutions  per  minute.  This  operation  scoured  away  the 
shoal  effectively,  for  in  about  40  minutes  it  had  been  towered  about 
3  ft.  for  a  space  of  150  yds.  king  by  8  yds.  wide. 

A.  Lavalley  in  1877  designed  an  amngcment  for  the  harbour  of 
Dunkirk  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  working  an  ordinary  bucket- 
ladder  dredger  when  there  is  even  a  small  swell.  A  pump  injects 
water  into  the  sand  down  a  pipe  terminating  in  three  nozzles  to  stir 
up  the  sand,  and  another  centrifugal  pump  draws  up  the  mixed 
sand  and  water  and  dtecharges  it  into  a  hopper,  the  pumfis  and  all 
machinery  being  on  board  the  hopper.  To  allow  for  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  VMsel— either  by  the  action  of  the  tide  or  by  the  swell 
—the  ends  of  the  pipes  are  made  flexible.  The  hopper  has  a  capacity 
of  190  cub.  yds.,  and  b  propelled  and  the  pumps  worked  by  an  engme 
of  ISO  Lh.p.    From  50  to  Bo  cub.  yds.  per  hour  can  be  taised  by  this 


_.je  " Aquamotrice,"  designed  by  Popie,  and  used  on  the 
Garonne  at  Agen,-appean  to  oe  a  modification  of  the  old  bag  and 
spoon  arrangement.  A  flat-bottomed  boat  51 J  ft.  teng  by  6|  ft. 
wide  was  fitted  at  the  bow  with  pddks^  whkh  were  actuated  by  the 
tide.  Connected  wHh  the  paddles  was  a  long  chain,  passing  over  a 
pulley  on  uprights  and  under  a  roller,  and  a  oeam  was  attached  to 
the  chain  la  ft.  8  In.  long,  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  deck.  At 
the  end  of  the  beam  was  an  iron  scoop  3  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  6  in.  deep, 
when  the  tide  was  strong  enough  it  drew  the  scoop  along  by  means 
of  the  paddles  and  chains,  and  the  scoop  when  filled  was  opened  t^ 
a  lever  and  dischargccL  About  65  cub.  yds.  of  gravel  could  be 
raiKd  by  the  apparatus  in  I3  hours.  When  the  thJe  failed  the 
apraratiis  was  worked  by  men. 

The  Danube  Steam  Nav^tkm  Co.  removed  die  shingfe  in  the 
shalkiw  parts  of  the  river  ^  means  of  a  triangular  rake  with  wroagbti- 
iron  sides  18  ft.  long,  and  (ttcd  with  34  teeth  of  chilled  cast  iron 
t3  in.  deep.  This  rake  was  hung  from  the  bow  of  a  steamer  180  ft. 
long  by  31  ft.  beam,  and  dragged  across  the  shallows,  increasing  the 
depth  of  water  In  one  instance  from  5  ft.  6  in.  to  9  ft.,  after  passing 
oyer  the  bank  355  times. 
'  A  combination  of  a  harrow  and  high  pressure  water  jets,  arranged 
by  B.  Tydeman,  was  found  very  efficacious  in  removing  a  large 
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quantity  of  mud  which  accamalated  in  the  Tlfbury  Dock  buin, 
which  nu  mn  ares  of  about  17  acres,  with  a  depth  of  a6  ft.  at  low- 
water  sprinff  tides.  In  the  first  instance  chain  narrows  merely  ■wrre 
used,  but  the  ad('i  '  n  of  the  water  jets  added  materially  to  the 
aucccai  of  the  01  fion.  The  system  accomplished  in  six  tides 
more  than  was  d  :.  in  twelve  tides  without  the  water  jets  which 
worlttd  at  about  80  lb  pressure  per  sq.  in.  at  the  bottom  of  the  dock. 
Ive's  excavator  consists  of  a  lonK  weighted  spear,  with  a  sort  of 


spade  at  the  end  of  it.  The  spade  is  hinged  at  the  top,  and  is  capable 
cjlbeing  turned  at  right  an^tlcs  to  the  spear  by  a  chain  attached  to 
the  endof  the  spear.     The  spade  is  driven  into  the  ground,  and  after 


releattog  the  catch  which  holds  it  in  position  durinR  its  descent,  it  is 
drawn  up  at  right  angles  to  the  spear  by  the  chain,  carrying  the 
material  with  it.  Milroy's  excavator  is  similar,  but  instead  of  having 
only  one  spade  it  generally  has  eight,  united  to  the  periphery  of  an 
octagonal  iron  frame  fixed  to  a  central  vertical  rod.  vVhen  these 
eight  spades  are  drawn  up  by  means  of  chains,  they  form  one  flat 
table  or  tray  at  right  angles  to  the  central  rod.  In  operation  the 
spades  hang  vertically,  and  are  dropped  into  the  material  to  bc 
eiKavated;  the  chains  are  then  drawn  up,  and  the  table  thus  formed 
holds  the  material  on  the  top,  which  is  lifted  and  discharged  by 
releasing  the  spade.  This  apparatus  has  been  extensively  used  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  India  for  excavating  in  bridge  cylinders. 

The  dam  shell  dredger  consists  of  two  hinged  buckets,  which  when 
closed  form  one  ^-fini-cylindrical  bucket.  The  buckets  arc  held 
open  by  chains  at  '  ■  li  to  the  top  of  a  cross-head,  and  the  machine 
is  dropped  on  to  t  ■■  -jj  of  the  material  to  bc  dredged.  The  ch.i  ins 
holding  the  buckc  r  i;i(  n  are  then  released,  while  the  spears  are  hiild 
firmly  in  position,  the  buckets  being  closed  by  another  chain. 
Bull's  dreagcr,  Catmell's  excavator,  and  Fouracrc's  dredger  are 
modifications  with  improvements  of  the  clam  shell  dredger,  and 
have  all  been  usctl  successfully  upon  various  works. 

Bruce  &  Batho's  dredger,  when  closed,  is  of  hemispherical  form, 
the  bucket  being  composed  of  three  or  four  blades.  It  can  bc  worked 
by  cither  a  single  chain  or  by  means  of  a  spear,  the  latter  being 

generally  used  Tor  stiff  material.  The  advantage  of  this  form  of 
redgcr  bucket  Is  that  the  steel  points  of  the  blades  are  well  adapted 
for  penetrating  hard  material.  Messrs  Bruce  &  Batho  also  designed 
a  dredger  conwsting  of  one  of  these  buckets,  but  worked  entirely 
by  hydraulic  power.  This  was  made  for  working  on  the  Tyne. 
Ine  excavator  or  dredger  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  beam  which  is 
actuated  by  two  hydraulic  cylinders,  one  being  used  for  raising  the 
bucket  ana  the  other  for  lowering  it;  the  hydraulic  power  is  supplied 
by  the  pumps  in  the  engine-room.  The  novelty  in  the  design  is  the 
ingenious  way  in  U'hich  the  lever  In  ascending  <lraws  tlie  shoot  under 
the  bucket  to  receive  its  contents,  and  draws  away  again  as  the 
bucket  descends.  The  hydraulic  cylinder  at  the  erra  of  the  beam 
is  carried  on  gimbals  to  allow  for  irregularities  on  the  surface  being 
dredged.  The  hydraulic  pressure  is  700  lb  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  pumps 
are  used  in  connexion  with  a  steam  accumulator.^ 

An  unloadinj 
East  &  West  I 
out  of  barges  and  delivering 

of  the  river  Thames  at  Crossness,  Kent.  A  stage  constructed  of 
wooden  piles  commanded  a  series  tA  barge  beds,  and  the  unloading 
dredger  running  from  end  to  end  of  the^  stage,  lifted  and  delivered 
the  materials  on  the  marsh  behind  the  river  wall  at  the  cost  of  1  d. 
per  cub.  yd. 

Dredging  on  the  River  Scheldt  below  Antwerp. — This  dredging 
took  place  at  Kraokcloon  and  the  Belgian  SluU  under  the  direc- 
tion of  L.  Van  Gansberghe.  At  Melsele  there  is  a  pronounced 
bend  in  the  river,  causing  a  bar  at  the  Pass  of  Port  Philip, 
and  just  below  the  pass  of  Lillo  there  is  a  cross-over  in  the  current, 
making  a  neutral  point  and  forming  a  shoaL  After  dredging  to 
8  metres  (26*24  ft>)  below  low  tide,  in  clay  containing  stone 
and  femifpnous  matter,  a  sandstone  formation  was  encountet^, 
which  was  very  compact  and  difficult  to  raise.  A  suction 
dredger  being  unsuitcd  to  the  work,  a  bucket-ladder  dredger 
was  employed.  The  dredging  was  commenced  at  Krankeloon 
in  September  1894  and  continued  to  the  end  of  1897.  A  depth 
of  6  metres  (19*68  ft.)  was  excavated  at  first,  but  was  afterwards 
increased  to  8  metres  (26-24  ft.).  The  place  of  deposit  was  at 
first  on  lands  acquired  by  the  State,  i-x?  m.  above  Krankeloon, 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  contractor.  The  dredgings 
excavated  by  the  backet-bulder  dredger  were  deposited  in  scows, 
which  were  towed  to  the  front  of  the  deposit  ground  and  dis- 
charged by  a  suction  pump  fixed  In  a  special  boat,  moored  close 
to  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  material  brought  by  the  suction 
dredger  in  its  own  hull  was  discharged  by  a  plant  fixed  upon  the 
dredger  itself.  In  both  instances  the  material  was  deposited  at 
a  distance  of  1640  ft.  from  the  river,  the  spoil  bank  varying 
in  depth  from  3  to  7  metres.  The  water  thrown  out  behind 
the  dyke  with  the  excavated  material  returned  to  the  river. 


onnexion  wicn  a  steam  accumulator. 
ing  apparatus  was  designed  by  Mr.A.  Manning  for  the 
;  India  Dock  Co.  for  unloading  the  dredged  materials 
and  delivering  it  on  the  marsh  at  the  back  of  the  bank 


after  settlement,  by  a  special  discharge  lode  built  imder  the  dyke. 
After  1896  the  material  was  deliveted  into  an  abandoned  pass 
by  means  of  barges  with  bottom  hopper  doors  or  by  the  suctioa 
dredger.  One  suction  dredger  and  tluee  budtet-ladder  dredgers 
were  employed  upon  the  work,  and  a  vessel  called  "  Scheldt  I." 
used  for  dUcharging  the  material  from  the  scows.  Four  tug- 
boats and  twenty  scows  were  also  employed. 

The  largest  dredger,  "Scheldt  III.,"  was  147-63  ft.  long  by  23-96 
ft.  wide  by  10*98  ft.  deep,  and  had  buckets  of  3i*i8  cub.  ft.  capacity. 
The  output  per  liour  was  lo.sgut  cub.  ft.  This  drcd^  had  also  a 
complete  inMaltation  as  a  suction  dredger,  the  Buction  pipe  being 

2  ft.  diameter.  The  fan  of  the  centrifugal  pump  was  5*25  ft.  aiameter, 
and  was  driven  by  the  motor  of  the  bucket  ladder.  The  three  bucket 
dredgers  worked  with  head  to  the  ebb  tide.  They  coukl  also  work 
with  bead  to  the  flood  tide,  but  it  took  so  long  a  time  to  turn  them 
about  that  it  was  impracticable.  The  work  was  for  from  13  to  14 
hours  a  day  on  the  ebb  tide.  The  effective  dailv  excavatioa 
averaged  4839  cub.  yds.  Each  dredger  was  fitted  with  six  anchors. 
The  excavated  cut  was  164  ft.  wide  by  6-56  ft.  deep.  "Scheldt  III." 
was  capable  of  lifting  a  mass  9-84  it.  thick.  The  suction  dredger 
"  Scheldt  II."  was  of  the  multiple  type,  and  is  stated  to  be  unique 
in  construction.  It  can  discharge  material  from  a  scow  alongside^ 
fill  its  own  hopper  with  excavations,  discharge  its  own  toad  upon  the 
bank  or  into  a  scow  by  different  pipes  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
discharge  its  own  load  through  hopper  doors.  The  machinciy  is 
driven  by  a  triple  expan^n  eimne  of  300  i.h.p.  working  the  prc^ 
peller  by  a  dutch.  Owing  to  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  tide  of  33  ft. 
the  suctbn  pipe  is  fitted  with  spherical  joints  and  a  tclcacyopic 
amnTTrmcnt.  The  vessel  is  157-5  ft.  by  aS-a  ft.  by  12-8  ft,  TI» 
diameter  of  the  pump  is  5  -"5  ft.  The  wings  of  the  pump  are  curved, 
the  surface  being  in  tin  lorm  of  a  cylinder  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
rotation,  the  directrix  oi  v,  hich  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  3-63  ft.  radius 
with  the  straight  part  h'  .  >nd.    The  suction  and  discharge  pipes  are 

3  ft.  diameter.  A  centrii  ;gal  pump  is  provided  for  throwing  water 
into  the  scows  to  liquefy  t!.;  material  during  discharge.  The  dredger, 
which  is  fitted  with  ekctrii:  lights  for  work  at  night,  is  held  by  two 
anchors,  to  prevent  lurching  backwards  and  forwards;  it  can  work 
on  the  flood  as  well  as  on  the  ebb  tide,  and  can  excavate  to  a  depth 
of  42-65  ft.,  the  output  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  material. 
With  good  material  it  can  rtti  its  tanks  in  thirty  minutes.  To  empty 
the  tanks  by  suction  and  dischar^  upon  the  bank  over  the  dyln 
takes  about  fifty  minutes,  depending  upon  the  height  and  distance 
to  which  the  material  n  qMires  to  be  delivered.  The  daily  work  has 
avcr.igcd  eighteen  hour  ,  i;en  trips  being  made  when  the  distance 
fnim  the  dredging  ground  to  the  point  of  delivery  is  about  I  rav 
When  the  dredged  material  is  discharged  into  the  Scheldt,  a  quantity 
of  5886  cub.  yds.  has  been  laised  and  deposited  in  a  day,  the  mean 
quantity  being  4700  cub.  yds.  When  the  distance  of  transportatioo 
is  increased  to  3|  m.,  six  voyages  were  made  in  a  day,  and  the  day's 
work  amounted  to  3530  cub.  yds. 

Cold  Dredgers. — Dredgers  for  excavating  from  river  beds  soO 
containing-  gold  are  generally  fitted  with  a  screen  and  elevator. 


Fig.  3.-~Diagram  showing  Action  of  Lobnitz  Gold  Dredger. 


They  have  been  extensively  designed  and  built  by  Messa 
Ixibnita  &  Co.  (fig.  3)  and  also  by  Messrs  Hunter  &  English. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  especially  to  the  paper  of  Mr  J,  J.  Webster 
(Proc.  tnst.  C.E.  vol.  89),  for  much  valuaote  information  upon  the 
subject  treated.  He  is  also  indebted  to  many  manufacturers  who 
have  furnished  him  with  particulars  and  photographs  of  dredging 
plant.  (W.  H.*) 

a.  BIasime  Biology 

The  naturalist's  dredge  is  an  instrument  consisting  essentially 
of  a  net  or  bag  attached  Lo  a  framework  of  iron  which  forma  the 
mouth  of  the  net.  When  in  use  as  the  apparatus  is  drawn  over 
the  sea-bottom  mouth  forwards,  some  part  of  the  framework 
passes  beneath  objects  which  it  meet*  and  so  causes  them  to 
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enter  tbe  net  It  ia  uateikded  for  tlie  collection  of  animals  and 
plan  ts  living  on  or  near  the  sea-bottom,  or  aometimes  of  spedmens 
oC  the  sea^bottom  itself*  for  scientific  purposes. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  naturalists  who  studied 
the  marine  fauna  and  flora  relied  for  their  materials  on  shore 
collection  and  the  examination  of  the  catches  of  fishing  boats. 
rheir  knowledge  of  creatures  living  below  the  level  of  low  spring 
tides  was  thus  gained  only  from  specimens  cast  up  in  storms,  or 
caught  by  fishing  gear  designed  for  the  capture  of  certain  edible 
species  only.  The  first  effort  made  to  free 
marine  biology  from  these  limitatiooa  was 
the  use  of  the  dredge,  which  was  built 
much  on  the  (dan  of  the  oyster  dredge. 

The  Oyster  Dredge. — At  first  naturalists  made 
use  oi  the  ordinary  oyster  dredge,  which  is 
constru^ed  as  follows.    The  frame  is  an  iron 
triangle,  the  tides  being  the  round  iron  "  anns  " 
of  the  dredge,  the  base  a  flat  bar  called  the 
shcre  or  lip,  which  is  doped  a  little,  not  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  triangle;  an 
iron  bar  paralkl  to  the  base  joins  the  arms. 
The  net  is  fastened  to  the  parallel  bars  and 
the  portion  of  the  arms  between  them,  and 
consists  of  two  ^rts:  that  attached  to  the 
Fig.  13.  — 'Otho  shere  is  of  round  iron  rings  linked  together  by 
Frederick  M  tiller's  smaller  ones  of  wire  lathings,  that  attached 
Dredge  (1770).  to    the    upper   bar   is   of   ordinary    network. 

Where  these  two  portions  of  the  bag  meet  a 
wooden  beam  is  fastened.  In  use  the  frame  is  towed  forward  by  its 
apex :  the  shere  passes  below  oysters,  &c.,  which  pass  back  on  to  the 
iron  netting;.  The  length  of  eacn  tide  o(  the  triangular  frame  is  about 
6  ft.,  tbe  wulth  of  the  shere  3  in.  and  the  height  of  the  mouth  just 
under  a  foot.  The  rings  vary  in  size,,  but  are  usually  some  2)  in.  in 
diameter.  The  weight  is  about  60  Ibi  This  dredge  was  soon  aban- 
doned: its  weight  was  prohibitive  for  small  boats,  from  which  tbe 
naturalist  usually  worked,  its  wide  rings  allowed  precious  specimens 
tp  fall  through,  and  its  shallow  net  favoured  the  washing  out  of  light 
bt^ccts  on  hauling  through  the  moving  water  of  the  surface.  More- 
over, it  sometimes  fell  on  its  back  and  was  then  useless,  although 
when  the  apex  or  towing  point  was  wc^hted  no  great  skill  is  needed 
to  avc^  this. 

Otho  MttUer  used  a  dredge  (fig.  13)  consisting  of  a  net  with  a 

auare  iron  moiuh,  each  of  whoso  sides  was  furnished  with  a  thin 
ge  turned  slightly  away  from  the  dredge's  centre.  As  any  one  of 
these  everted  lips  could  act  as  a  scraper  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
which  ftrucK  the  bottom  when  the  dredge 
was  lowered.  The  chief  defect  of  the  instru- 
ment was  the  ease  with  which  light  objects 
could  be  waited  out  on  hauling,  ov;'m^  to 
the  eiae  d  the  mouth.  However,  with  this 
instrument  MUUer  obtained  from  the  often 
stormy  Scandinavian  seas  all  the  material  for 
bis  celebrated  Zoolopa  Danica.  a  dcK-rip- 
tion  of  tbe  marine  fauna  of  [Denmark  and 
Norway  wtuch  was  published  with  excellent 
coloured  plates  in  1778;  aiul  histurical 
interest  attaches  to  the  dredge  as  the  first 
^  made  specially  for  scientific  work. 

Ball's  Draige.—Ahout  1838  a  drtdm  de- 
vised bv  Dr  Ball  of  Dublin  was  introduced. 
It  has  been  used  all  over  the  world,  and  b 
so  apt  for  its  purpose  that  it  has  suffcrM 
very  little  modification  durine  its  70  years 
of  life.  It  is  known  as  Ball's  dredge  or  more 
generally  simply  "  the  dredge." 

Ball's  dredge  C^g.  14)  consists  of  a  rec- 
tangular   net    attached    to    a    rectangular 
frame  much  longer  than  high,  and  furnished 
with  rods  stretching  from  the  four  comers 
FlO.  I4.r— Ball's      to  meet  at  a  point  where  they  are  attached 
Naturalist's  Dredge,  to  the  dredee  rope.     It  differs  from  Mailer's 
dredge  in  the  slit-hke  shape  of  the  opening, 
which  prevents  much  of  the  "  washing  out  '*  suffered  by  the  eariier 
pattern,  and  in  the  edges.    The  long  edges  only  are  fashioned  as 
scrapers,,  being  wider  and  hea\^  than  MQllcr's,  eH)eciaUy  in  later 
dredges.    The  short  edges  are  of  round  iroii  bar. 

Like  MQllcr's  form.  Ball's  dredge  will  act  whichever  nde  touches 
the  bottom  first,  as  its  frame  will  not  remain  on  its  short  edge,  and 
either  of  tlie  loi^  edges  acts  as  a  scraper.  The  scraping  lips  thicken 
gradually  from  (nc  «lge  to  net ;  they  are  set  at  1 10  to  the  plane  of 
the  mouth,  and  in  some  later  patterns  curve  outwards  instead  of 
merely  sloping.     All  dredge  frames  are  of  wrought  iron. 

The  thick  mner  edges  of  the  scrapers  are  perforated  by  round 
boles  at  distances  of  »ost  an  inch,  and  through  these  strong  iron 
rings  about  an  inch  in  diameter  are  passed,  and  two  or  three  similar 
.rings  run  on  the  short  rods  which  form  the  ends  of  the  dredge-frame. 


A  light  iron  rod,  bent  to  the  form  of  tbe  dredge  opening,  osually  runs 
through  these  rings,  and  to  this  rod  and  to  the  rings  the  mouth  of 
the  dredge^bag  is  securely  attached  by  stout  cord  or  strong  copper 
wire.  Various  materials  have  been  used  for  the  bag,  the  chief  of 
which  are  hide,  canvas  and  netting.  The  hide  was  recommended 
by  its  strength,  but  it  is  now  abandoned.  Canvas  bags  fill  quiqkly 
vnth  mud  or  sand  and  then  cease  to  operate:  on  the  other  hand 
wide  mesh  net  fails  to  retain  small  specimens.  Pr<>bably  the  most 
raitable  material  is  hand-made  netting  of  very  strong  twine,  the 
meshes  half  an  inch  to  the  side,  the  intcr-spaccs  contracting  to  a 
third  of  an  inch  across  when  the  twine  is  thoroughly  soaked,  with  an 
open  canvas  or  "  bread-bag  "  lining  to  the  last  6  ia.  of  the  net.  A 
return  to  canvas  covering  has  latterly  occurred  in  the  small  dredge 
called  the  mud-bag,  trailed  behind  the  trawl  of  the  "Albatross** 
Cor  obtaining  a  sample  of  the  bottom,  and  in  the  conical  dredge. 

The  dimensions  of  the  first  dredges  were  as  foIlow»:  Frame  about 

13  in.  by  about  4  in.;  scraping  lips  about  2  in.  wide;  all  other  iron 
parts  of  round  Iron  bar  I  in.  diameter;  bag  rather  more  than  1  ft. 
long.  These  small  dredges  were  used  from  rowing  boats.  Larger 
dredges  were  subsequently  made  for  use  from  yiwls  or  cutters. 
The  mouth  of  these  was  18  by  5  In.,  the  scraping  lipt  about  a  in. 
snde  and  bag  2  ft.  deep;  such  a  dredge  weighs  about  30  lb.  7^ 
dredge  of  the  "  Challenger  "  had  a  frame  4  (t.  6  in.  by  i  ft.  3  in.  and 
the  bag  had  a  length  of  4  ft.  6  in.;  the  "Porcupine  used  a  dredge 
M  the  same  size  weighing  335  lb.  Doubtless  the  sizi?  of  Ball's  dredge 
would  have  erown  still  more  had  it  not  been  proved  by  the 
"Challenger'  expedition  that  far  many  purposes  trawls  oould  be 
used  advantageously  instead  of  dredges. 

Operation  of  Ike  Dredge  from  Small  Vessels,  For  work  round 
the  coasts  of  Europe,  at  depths  attainable  from  a  row-boat  or 
yawl,  probably  the  best  kind  of  line  is  bolt-rope  of  the  best 
Russian  hemp,  not  less  than  i}  in.  in  circumference,  containing 
x8  to  20  yams  in  3  strands.  Each  yam  should  be  nearly  a. 
hundredweight,  so  that  the  breaking  strain  of  such  a  rope  ought 
to  be  about  a  ton.  Of  course  it  is  never  voluntarily  exposed  to 
such  a  strain,  but  in  shallow  water  the  dredge  is  often  caught 
among  rocks  or  coral,  and  the  rope  should  be  strong  enough  in 
such  a  case  to  bring  up  the  boat,  even  if  there  were  some  little 
way  on.  It  is  always  well,  when  dredging,  to  ascertain  the 
approximate  depth  with  the  lead  before  casting  the  dredge;  and 
the  lead  ought  always  to  be  accompanied  by  a  registering 
thermometer,  for  the  subsequent  haul  of  the  dredge  will  gain 
greatly  in  value  as  an  observation  in  geographical  distribution, 
if  it  be  accompanied  by  an  accurate  note  of  the  bottom  tem- 
perature. For  depths  under  100  fathoms  the  amount  of  rope 
paid  out  should  be  at  least  double  the  depth;  under  30  fathoms, 
where  one  usually  works  more  rapidly,  it  should  be  more  nearly 
three  times;  this  gives  a  good  deal  of  alack  before  the  dredge  if 
tbe  boat  be  moving  very  slowly,  and  keeps  the  lip  of  the  dredge 
well  down.  When  there  is  anything  of  a  current,  from  whatever 
cause,  it  is  usually  convenient  to  attach  a  weight,  varying  from 

14  lb  to  half  a  hundredweight,  to  the  rope  3  or  4  fathoms  in  front 
of  the  dredge.  This  prevents  in  some  degree  the  lifting  of  the 
mouth  of  the  dredge;  if  the  weight  be  attached  nearer  the  dredge 
it  is  apt  to  injure  delicate  objects  passing  in. 

Id  dredging  in  sand  or  mud,  the  dredge-rope  may  simply  be 
passed  through  the  double  eye  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  two 
arms  of  thejdrcdgc-fr^mc;  but  in  rocky  or  unknown  ground  it  ia 
better  to  fasten  the  rope  to  the  eye  of  one  of  the  arms  only,  and  to 
tic  the  two  eyes  together  with  three  or  four  turns  of  rope-yam. 
This  stop  breaks  much  more  readily  than  the  drcdge-ropc,  so  that 
if  the  dredge  get  caught  it  is  the  first  thing  to  give  way  under  liie. 
strain,  and  in  doing  so  it  often  alters  the  position  of  the  dzvtfgc  so* 
as  to  allow  of  its  extrication. 

The  dredge  is  slipped  gently  over  the  side,  dther  from  the  bow 
or  from  the  stem — in  a  small  boat  more  usually  the  latter- 
while  there  is  a  little  way  on,  and  the  direction  which  the  rope 
takes  indicates  roughly  whether  the  dredge  is  going  down 
properly.  When  it  reaches  the  ground  and  begins  to  scrape,  an 
experienced  hand  upon  the  rope  can  usually  detect  at  once  a 
tremor  given  to  the  dredge  by  the  scraper  passing  over  tbe 
irregularities  of  the  bottom.  The  due  amount  of  rope  is  then 
paid  out,  and  the  rope  hitched  to  a  bench  or  rowlock-pio.  The 
boat  should  move  very  slowly,  probably  not  faster  than  a  mile  an 
hour.  In  still  water  or  with  a  very  slight  current  the  dredge  of 
course  anchors  the  boat,  and  oars  or  sails  are  necessary;  but  if 
the  boat  be  moving  at  all  it  is  all  that  is  required.    It  is  perhaps 
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most  pleuaot  to  dredge  with  a  doM-reefed  sail  before  a  light 
wind,  with  weights,  against  a  very  slight  tide  or  current;  but 
these  are  conditions  which  cannot  be  commanded.  The  dredge 
may  remain  down  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  tb  twenty  minutes, 
by  wluch  time,  if  tilings  go  well,  it  ought  to  be  fairly  6Ued.  In 
dredging  from  a  small  boat  the  simplest  plan  is  for  two  or  three 
men  to  haul  in,  hand  over  hand,  and  coil  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  For  a  large  yawl  or  yacht,  and  for  depths  over  50  fathoms, 
a  winch  is  a  great  assistance.  The  rope  lakes  a  couple  of  turns 
round  the  winch,  which  is  worked  by  two  men,  while  a  third  hand 
takes  it  from  the  winch  and  coils  it  down. 

It  is  easier  to  operate  a  dredge  from  a  steam  vessel  than  a 
sailing  boat,  but  if  the  steamer  is  of  any  size  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  dredge  docs  not  move  too  rapidly. 

Two  ingenious  cases  of  dredging  under  tuiusual  conditions  are 
worthy  of  mention,  one  case  from  shore,  one  from  ice.  In  the 
Trondligem  Fjord,  Canon  A.  M.  NorAian  in  1890  worked  by 
hauling  the  dredge  up  the  precipitous  shores  of  the  fjord.  *  The 
dredge  was  shot  from  a  boat  close  to  the  shore,  to  which  after 
paying  out  some  hundreds  of  fathoms  of  line  it  relumed.  The 
dredge  was  then  hauled  from  the  top  of  the  cliffs  up  whose  side  it 
scraped.  Hitches  against  projecting  rocks  were  frequent  and 
were  overcome  by  suddenly  paying  out  line  for  a  time.  The 
dredge  was  lifted  into  a  boat  when  it  reached  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  The  other  case  occurred  during  the  Antarctic  expedition  of 
the  "  Discovery."  Hodgson  dropped  loops  of  line  along  cracks 
which  occasionally  formed  in  the  ice.  Thie  ice  always  joined  up 
again,  but  with  the  line  below  it ,  and  a  hole  being  cleared  at 
each  place  at  which  the  end  of  the  line  emerged,  the  dredge  could 
be  worked  between  them 

The  dredge  comes  up  variously  freighted  according  to  the 
locality,  and  the  next  step  is  to  examine  its  contents  and  to  store 
the  objects  of  search  for  future  use.  In  a  regularly  organised 
dredging  expedition  a  frame  or  platform  is  often  erected  with  a 
ledge  round,  it  to  receive  the  contents  of  the  dredge,  but  it  does 
well  enough  to  capsixe  it  on  an  old  piece  of  tarpaulin.  There 
are  two  ways  of  emptying  the  dredge;  we  may  either  turn  it  up 
and  pour  out  its  contents  by  the  mouth,  or  we  may  have  a 
contrivance  by  which  the  bottom  of  the  bag  is  made  to  unlace. 
The  first  plan  is  the  simpler  and  the  one  more  usually  adopted; 
the  second  has  the  advanuge  of  letting  the  mass  slide  ont  more 
smoothly  and  easily,  but  the  lacing  introduces  rather  a  damaging 
complication,  as  it  is  apt  to  loosen  or  give  way.  Any  objects 
visible  on  the  surface  of  the  heap  are  now  carefully  removed,  and 
placed  for  identification  in  jars  or  tubs  of  sea-water,  of  which 
there  should  be  a  number  secured  in  some  form  of  bottle  bosket, 
standing  ready.  The  heap  should  not  be  much  disturbed,  for  the 
delicate  objecu  contained  in  it  have  already  been  unavoidably 
subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  rough  usage,  and  the  less  friction 
among  the  stones  the  belter. 

Examitialim  of  the  Cakk.  Sifting:— Tbt  sorting  of  the  catch 
is  facilitated  by  sifting.  JThe  sieves  used  in  early  English  expedi- 
tions were  of  various  sizeS  and  meshes,  each  sieve  having  a  finer 
mesh  than  the  sieve  smaller  than  itself.  In  use  the  whole  were 
put  together  in  the  forrii  of  a  nest,  the  smallest  one  with  the 
coarsest  mesh  being  on  top.  A  little  of  the  dredge's  contents 
were  then  put  in  the  top  sieve,  and  the  whole  set  moved  gently  up 
andiloK'n  in  a  tub  of  sea  water  by  handles  attached  to  the  bottom 
one.  Objects  of  different  sizes  are  thus  left  in  different  sieves. 
A  simple  but  effective  plan  is  to  let  the  sieves  of  various  sized 
mesh  fit  accurately  on  each  other  like  lids,  the  coarsest  on  lop, 
and  to  pour  water  upon  material  placed  on  the  top  one.  In  the 
United  Stales  Bureau  of  Fisheries  ship  "  Albatross "  these 
sieves  are  raised  to  form  a  table  and  the  water  is  led  on  them 
from  a  hose:  the  very  finest  objects  or  sediments  ore  retained  by 
the  waste  water  escaping  from  a  catchment  tub  by  muslin  bags 
let  into  its  sides.  Any  of  these  methods  are  preferable  to  sifting 
by  the  agitation  of  a  sieve  bung  over  the  side,  as  in  the  last 
anything  passing  through  the  sieve  is  gone  past  recall 

Prtsenation  of  Specimens. — The  preservation  of  specimens 
will  of  course  depend  on  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  inlenflcd. 
For  microscopic  observation  formaldehyde  has  some  advantages. 


It  can  be  stored  in  40%  •otutlon  MMt  used  in  s%,  tbas  saving 
space,  and  it  preserves  many  animals  in  their  coloun  for  a  time: 
furmaUn  preparations  dp  not,  however,  last  as  well  as  do  those  in 
spirit.  The  suitable  fluids  for  various  histological  inquiries  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article;  bat  for  general  marine 
histology  Bles'  fiuid  is  useful,  being  simple  to  prepare  fnd  DOI 
necessiuting  the  removal  of  the  spedmen  to  another  fluid.  It  is 
compoaed  of  70%  alcohol  90  parti,  glacial  acetic  add  7  parts, 
4%  formaldehyde  7  ports. 

The  identific  value  of  a  dredging  depends  mainly  upon  two 
things,  the  care  with  which  the  objects  proctired  are  preserved  and 
labdted  for  future  identification  and  reference,  and  the  accuracy 
with  which  all  the  drcumstances  of  the  dredging— the  position, 
the  depth,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  date,  the  bottom- 
temperature,  &c — are  recorded.  In  the  British  Marine  Biological 
Association's  work  in  the  North  Sea,  a  separate  sbeet  of  a  printed 
book  with  carbon  paper  and  duplicate  ^sheets  (which  remain 
always  on  the  ship)  is  used  for  the  record  of  the  particulars  ol 
each  haul;  depth,  gear,  &c ,  being  filled  into  spaces  indicated  in 
the  form.  This  use  of  previously  prepared  forms  has  been  found 
to bea great savingoflimeand avoids riskof omission.  Whether 
labelled  exlemally  or  not,  all  bottles  should  contain  parchment 
or  good  paper  labels  written  with  a  soft  pencil.  These  cannot 
be  lost  The  more  fully  details  of  reference  number  of  station, 
gear,  dale,  &c  ,  are  given  the  better,  as  should  a  mistake  be  made 
in  one  particular  it  can  frequently  be  traced  and  rectified  by 
means  of  the  resL 

CroKlk  of  Scope  of  Openitiom—M  the  Birmingham  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  183Q  an  important  committee  was 
appointed  "  for  researches  with  the  dredge  with  a  view  to  the 
investigation  of  the  marine  zoology  of  Great  Britain,  the  illlustza- 
tion  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  marine  animals,  and  tbc 
more  accurate  determination  of  the  fossils  of  the  Pliocene  period." 
Of  this  committee  Edward  Forbes  was  the  ruling  spirit,  and 
under  the  genial  influence  of  his  contagious  enthusiasm  great 
progress  was  made  during  the  next  deode  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  fauna  of  the  British  seas,  and  many  wonderfully  pleasant 
days  were  spent  by  the  original  committee  and  by  many  others 
who  from  year  to  year  were  "  added  to  iheir  number."  Every 
annual  report  of  the  British  Assodation  contains  oomraunicatioiis 
from  the  English,  the  Scottish,  or  the  Irish  branches  of  the 
committee,  and  in  1850  Edward  Forbes  submitted  its  fint 
general  report  on  British  marine  eoology.  This  report,  as  might 
have  been  antidpated  from  the  eminent  qualificatioas  of  the 
reporter,  was  of  the  highest  value;  and,  taken  along  with  hit 
remarkable  memoirs  previously  published, "  On  the  Distribution 
of  the  Mottusca  and  Radiau  of  the  Aegean  Sea,"  and  "  On  the 
Zooloipcal  Relations  of  the  existing  Fauna  and  Ftoia  of  the 
British  Isles,"  may  be  said  to  mark  an  era  in  the  progress  of 
human  thought 

The  dredging  operations  of  the  British  Association  committee 
were  earned  on  generally  under  the  idea  that  at  the  loo-fatbon 
Imc,  by  which  amateur  work  in  small  boats  was  practicaOy 
limited,  the  zero  of  animal  life  was  approached— a  notion  which 
was  dbUned  to  be  gradually  undermined,  and  finally  over- 
thrown. From  time  to  time,  however,  there  were  not  wanting 
men  of  great  skill  and  experience  to  maintain,  with  Sir  James 
Clark  Ross,  that  "  from  however  great  a  depth  we  may  be 
enabled  to  bring  up  mud  and  stones  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  we 
shall  find  them  teeming  with  animal  life."  Samplei  of  the  sea- 
bottom  procured  with  great  difficulty  and  in  small  qiuDlity 
from  the  first  deep  soundings  in  the  Atlantic,  chiefly  by  the  vat 
of  Brooke's  sounding  machine,  an  instrument  which  by  a  neat 
contrivance  disengaged  its  weights  when  it  reached  the  bottom, 
and  thus  allowed  a  tube,  so  arranged  as  to  get  filled  with  a  sample 
of  the  bottom,  to  be  recovered  by  the  sounding  line,  were  eageHy 
examined  by  microscopists;  and  the  singular  fact  was  established 
that  these  samples  consisted  over  a  Urge  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
Atlantic  of  the  entire  or  broken  shells  of  certain  foraminifeia. 
Dr  Walhch,  the  naturalist  to  the  "  Bulldog  "  sounding  tx- 
pcdition  under  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock.  reported  that  star-fishes, 
with  their  stomachs  full  of  the  deep-sea  fotamiaifera,  had  come 
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up  bom  t  depth  of  ixio  hthoms  on  a  aonnding  lioe;  and  doubts 
bcfui  to  be  entertained  whether  the  bottom  of  the  tea  was  in 
truth  a  desert,  or  whether  it  might  not  present  a  new  zoological 
region  open  to  investigation  and  discovery,  and  peopled  by  a 
peculiar  fauna  suited  to  its  special  conditions. 

In  the  year  1867,  while  the  question  was  stUl  undecided, 
two  testing  investigations  were  undertaken  Independently.  In 
America  Count  L.  F.  de  Pourtalea  (1824-1880),  an  officer  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  under  Benjamin  Peirce, 
commenced  a  series  of  deep  dredging  across  the  Gulf  Stream  off 
the  coast  of  Florida,  which  were  continued  in  the  following  year, 
and  were  productive  of  most  valuable  results;  and  in  Great 
Britain  the  Admiralty,  on  the  representation  of  the  Royal  Society, 
placed  the  "  Lightning,"  a  small  gun-vessel,  at  the  disposal  of  a 
small  committee  to  sound  and  dredge  in  the  North  Atlantic 
between  Shetland  and  the  FaiOe  Islands. 

In  the  "Lightning,"  with  the  hc4>  of  a  donkey-engine 
for  winding  in,  dredging  was  carried  on  with  comparative  else 
at  a  depth  of  600  fathoms,  and  at  that  depth  animal  life  was 
found  to  be  still  abundant.  Th«  rcaohs  of  the  "  Lightning's  " 
dredglngi  were  regarded  of  so  great  importance  to  science  that 
(he  Royal  Society  pressed  upon  the  Admiralty  the  advantage 
of  continuing  the  researches,  and  accordingly,  during  the  yean 
1869  and  1870,  the  gun-boat  "  Porcupine  "  was  put  under  the 
orden  of  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Dr 
Gwyn  Jeffreys,  and  Professor  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Wyville 
Thomson,  one  or  other  of  whom  superintended  the  scientific  work 
of  a  series  of  dredging  trips  in  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  British  Islands,  which  occupied  two  summers. 

In  the  "Porcupine,"  in  the  summer  of  iS6g,  dredging  was 
carried  down  successfully  to  a  depth  of  2435  fathoms,  upwards 
of  two  miles  and  a  half,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  dredge 
brought  up  well-developed  representatives  of  all  the  classes  of 
marine  invertebrates.  During  the  cruises  of  the  "  Porcupine  " 
the  fauna  of  the  deep  water  off  the  western  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was  tolerably  well  ascertained, 
and  it  was  found  to  differ  grektly  from  the  fauna  of  shallow 
water  in  the  same  region,  to  posses!  very  special  characters,  and 
to  diow  a  very  marked  relation  to  the  founae  of  the  earlier 
Tertiary  and  the  later  Cretaceous  periods. 

In  tbe.  winter  of  1873,  as  a  sequel  to  the  preliminary  cruises 
of  the  "  Lightning  "  and  "  Porcupine,"  by  far  the  most  consider- 
able expedition  in  which  systematic  dredging  had  ever  been 
made  «  fecial  object  left  Great  Britain.  H.M.S. "  Challenger," 
a  corvette  of  9306  tons,  with  auxiliaty  steam  working  to  1934 
h.p.,  was.  despatched  to  investigate  the  physical  and  biologloil 
conditions  of  the  great  ocean  basbis. 

The  "  ChaOenger  "  was  provided  with  a  meat  complete  and 
liberal  organisation  (oV  the  purpose;  she  had  powerful  deck 
engines  for  hauling  in  the  dredge,  workrooms,  laboratories  and 
libraries  for  investigating  the  results  on  the  spot,  and  a  staff  of 
competent  naturalists  to  undertake  such  investigations  and  to 
superintend  the  packing  and  preservation  of  the  specimens 
reserved  for  future  study.  Since  the  "  Challenger  "  expedition 
the  use  of  wire  rope  has  enabled  far  smaller  vessels  to  undertake 
deep  sea  work.  The  "  Challenger,"  however,  may  be  said  to  have 
established  the  practicability  of  dredging  at  any  known  depth. 
I  Optrati»t  Dredges  and  Trawls  in  deep  Seas. — Dredging  optn- 
tlons  from  large  vessels  in  deep  seas  present  numerous  difficulties. 
Thegreatweii^tof  the  shipmakesbermotion,  whether 
of  progress  or  rolling,  irresistible  to  the  dredge.  The 
latter  tends  to  jump,  therefore,  which  both  kwera  its 
efficiency  and  causes  it  to  exert  a  sudden  strain  on 
the  dredge  rope. 

The  efficiency  or  evenness  of  dredging  was  secured, 
therefore,  by  the  special  device  of  fastening  a  heavy 
weight  some  aoo  or  300  fathoms  from  the  dredge  end 
of  the  dredgb  rope.  This  was  either  lowered  with  the 
dredge  or  sent  down  after  by  means  of  a  "  messenger," 
•  ring  of  rape  fixed  round,  but  running  freely  on.  the 
dredge  rope.  T)ie  htter  plan  was  used  on  the  "  Chal- 
knger  ";  the  weights  were  six  28  lb  leads  in  canvas 


coven:  their  descent  was  arrested  by  a  toggle  or  wooden  cross-bar 
previously  attached  to  the  tope  at  the  desired  point.  When.how- 
evec,  the  rope  used  is  of  wire  this  front  weight  is  unnecessary. 

The  poMibility  of  sudden  strain  necetaitates  a  constant  watching 
of  the  dredge  rope,  as  the  ship's  engines  nuy  at  any  moment  be 
needed  to  ease  the  tension  by  stopping  the  vessel's  way,  and  the 
hauUng  engines  hy  paying  out  mote  rope.  The  use  of  accumulators 
both  renders  the  strain  mote  gradual  and  gives  warning  o(  an 
increase  or  decrease;  indeed  they  can  be  calibrated  and  used  as 
dynamometers  to  measure  the  strain.  One  of  .the  best  forms  of 
accumulator  consists  of  a  pile  of  perforated  rubber  disks,  which 
receive  the  strain  and  bccoroe  compressed  in  doing  so.  The  arrange- 
ment is  in  essence  as  follows.  The  dislcs  form  a  column  resting  on 
a  cross  bar  or  base,  from  which  two  rods  pass  up  one  on  each  side  of 
the-column.  Another  cross-bar  rests  on  the  top  disk,  and  from  it  a 
rod  passes  freely  down  the  centre  perforation  of  disks  and  base. 
Eyes  are  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  this  rod  and  to  a  yoke  con- 
necting the  side  rods  at  the  top:  a  pull  exerted  on  these  eyes  is  thus 
modified  by  the  elasticity  of  the  driedge.  In  the  "  Porcupine  "  and 
other  early  expeditions  the  accumulator  was  hung  from  the  main 
yard  arm,  and  the  block  through  which  the  dredge  rope  ran  sus- 
pended from  it.  In  more  recent  ships  a  special  derrick  boom  is 
rigged  for  this  block,  and  a  second  accumulator  is  sometimes  inserted 
between  the  topping  lift  by  which  this  is  raised  and  the  end  of  the 
boom. 


The  margin  of  safety  of  steel  wire  rope  is  much  larger  than  is  that 

hempen  rope,  a  fact  of  importance  both  in  towing  in  a  rough  sea 

and  in  hauling.   Galvanized  steel  wire  with  a  hempen  core  was  first 


used  by  Agassiz  on  the  "  Blake."  He  states  that  his  wire  weighed 
one  pound  per  fathom,  agairtst  two  pounds  per  fathom  of  hempen 
rofK,  and  had  a  breaking  strain  nearly  twice  that  of  hempen  rope, 
which  bore  two  tons.  Thus  in  hauline  the  wire  rope  has  both  greater 
capability  and  less  actual  strain,  ft  has  also  the  advantages  of 
occupying  a  mere  fraction  (^  of  the  storage  space  needed  (or  rope, 
of  lasting  much  longer,  and  its  vitirations  transmit  much  more  rapid 
and  minute  indications  of  the  conduct  of  the  dredge. 

Wire  rope  is  kept  wound  on  reels  supplied  with  efficient  brakes  to 
check  or  stop  its  progress,  and  an  engine  is  often  fitted  for  winding 
it  in  and  veering  it  out.  From  the  reel  it  passes  to  the  drum  of  the 
hauling  engine,  round  which  it  takes  some  few  turns;  care  is  taken 
by  watching  or  by  the  use  of  an  automatic  regulator  (Tanner)  that 
it  is  taken  at  a  rate  ei^ual  to  that  at  which  it  is  moving  over  the  side. 
Prom  the  hauling  engine  it  passes  over  leading  wheels  (one  of  which 
should  preferably  be  a  registering  wheel  and  indicate  the  amount  of 
rope  which  has  passed  it),  and  so  it  reaches  the  end  of  tlie  derrick 
txioitt. 

The  dretlge  is  fevered  fiom  the  derrick  boom,  which  has  been 
previously  trained  over  to  windward  so  that  its  end  is  well  clear 
of  the  ship,  while  the  ship  is  slowly  moving  forward.  The  rope 
is  checked  until  the  net  is  seen  to  be  towing  clear,  and  then 
fewered  rapidly.  Where  a  weight  is  used  in  front  of  the  trawl 
Captahi  Calver  successfully  adopted  the  plan  of  backing  after 
sufficient  line  had  been  paid  out:  the  part  of  the  rope  from 
weight  to  surface  thus  became  more  vertical,  while  the  shorter 
remainder,  previously  in  line  with  it,  sank  to  the  bottom  without 
change  of  relative  position  of  weight  and  dredge.  The  ship  was 
then  ready  for  towing.  When  no  front  weight  is  used  the 
manoeuvre  is  unnecessary. 

There  should  be  a  relation  mainUined  between  speed  of  vessel 
onward  and  of  rope  downward,  or  a  foul  haul  may  lesult  owing 
to  the  gear  capsizing  (in  the  case  of  a  trawl),  or  getting  the  net 
over  the  mouth  (in  a  dredge).  The  most  satisfactory  method  of 
ensuring  this  relation  seems  to  be  so  to  manage  the  two  speeds 
that  the  angle  made  by  the  dredge  rope  is  fairly  constant.  This 
angle  can  be  observed  with  a  simple  clinometer.  The  foHowmg 
table  abridged  from  Tanner  most  usefully  brings  together  the 
requisite  angles  with  other  useful  quantities. 


Speed  of  ship 
while  shootine' 
dredge  or  trawl. 

Length  of 

Angle  of  dredge 

Angle  of  dredge 

Depth  of  water. 

rope 

rope  while 

rape  while 

required. 

lowering  trawl. 

dragging  trawl. 

Fathoms. 

Knots. 

Fathoms. 

100 

3 

300 

Co 

55 

aoo 

3 

400 

«o 

S5 

ss 

J 

700 

«o 

5» 

3 

1000 

55 

50 

800 

a 

1300 

50 

44 

tooo 

a 

1500 

50 

40 

1500 

3 

3166 

50 

40 

9O0O 

3 

3670 

45 

J5 

3000 

3 

4000 

40 

35 
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The  speed  of  towing,  always  slow,  may  be  assumed  to  be  approxi- 
mately correct  if  the  appropriate  angle  is  maintained.  Hauling 
should  at  first  be  slow  from  great  depths,  but  may  increase  in 
speed  as  the  gear  rises. 

For  further  details  of 'deep-sea  dredging,  especbHy  of  the  hauling 
machinery  and  management  of  the  gear,  the  special  reports  of  the 
various  expeditions  must  be  consulted.  Commander  Tanner,  U.S.N., 
has  given  in  Deep  Sea  Exploration  (1897)  a  very  full  and  good  account 
of  the  equipment  of  an  exploring  ship;  and  to  this  book  the  present 
article  is  much  indebted. 

Afodifications  and  Additions  to  the  Dredgf.—Trom  1818,  when 
Sir  John  Ross  brought  up  a  fine  Astrophyton  from  over  800 
fathoms  on  a  sounding  line  in  Baffin's  Bay,  instances  gradually 
accumulated  of  specimens  being  obtained  from  great  dcptlu 
without  nets  or  traps.  The  naturalists  of  the  "  Porcupine  " 
and  other  expeditions  found  that  echinoderms,  corals  and  sponges 
were  often  carried  up  adhering  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  dredge 
and  the  last  few  fathoms  of  dredge  tope.  In  order  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  this  method  of  capture  a  bar  was  fastened 
to  the  bottom  of  the  dredge,  to  which  bunches  of  teased-out 
hemp  were  tied.  In  this  way  specimens  of  the  greatest  interest, 
and  frequently  of  equal  importance  with  those  in  the  dredge 
bag,  were  obtained.  The  tangle  bar 
was  at  first  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
net.  From  the  "  Challenger"  expedi- 
tion onward  it  has  been  fixed  behind  the 
net  by  iron  ban  stretching  back  from 
the  short  sides  of  the  dredge  frame 
which  pass  through  eyes  in  their  first 
ends  (fig.  15).  The  swabs  are  thus 
unable  to  fold  over  thb  mouth  of  the 
dredge.  Rope  lashings  to  the  lips  of 
the  dredge  arc  sometimes  added,  and  a 
weight  is  tied  to  the  larger  bar  to  keep 
it  dovm. 

Occasionally  the  tangle  bar  is  used 
alone^ (Agassis),  and  one  form  (Tanner) 
has  two  bars,  stretching  back  like  the 
side  strokes  of  the  letter  A  from  a  strong 
stcd  spring  in  the  form  of  an  almost 
I  complete  circle.    The  whole  is  pulled 
forward  from  a  spherical  sinker  fastened 
in  front  of  the  q)ring  apex;  and  should 
Ivio.  f^.-— Deep^      the  apex  enter  a  crevice  between  rock 
Dredge,  with  Tangle  Bar.  ^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^,^d  by  the 

pressure  instead  of  catching  and  bringing  up.  This  is  said  to 
be  a  very  useful  instrument  among  corals. 

Tk*  Blaiu  Dredge. — In  the  soft  ooze  which  forms  the  bottom  of 
deep  seas  the  common  dredge  sinks  and  digs  much  too  deeply  for  its 
ordinary  purpose,  owing  partly  to  iuchief  weight  bearing  on  the  frame 
only,  partly  to  its  everted  lips.  To  obviate  these  defects  Lieutenant 
Commander  Sigsbcc  of  the  Blake  "  devised  the  Blake  dredge.  Its 
novel  features  were  the  frame  and  lips.  The  former  was  in  tne  form 
of  a  skdcton  box;  that  is,  a  rectangle  of  iron  bars  was  placed  at  the 
back  as  well  as  the  front  or  mouth  of  the  net  and  four  more  iron  bars 
connected  the  two  rectangles.  The  lips  instead  of  being  everted 
were  in  parallel  planes — those,  namely,  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
net.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  minimise  digging  and  somewhat 
spread  the  incidences  of  the  weight.  Another  advantage  was  that 
the  net  being  constantly  distended  by  its  frame,  and,  moreover, 
protected  top  and  bottom  by  an  external  shield  of  canvas,  quite 
delicate  specimens  reached  the  surface  uninjured.  The  dredge 
wcwhed  80  lb  and  was  4  ft.  square  and  9  in.  deep. 

Rake  Dredges. — These  are  devices  for  collecting  burrowing 
creatures  without  filling  the  dredge  with  the  soil  in  which  they  live. 
Holt  used,  at  Plymouth,  a  dredge  whose  side  bars  and  lower  lip  were 
of  iron,  the  latter  armed  with  forward  and  downward  pointing  teeth 
which  stirred  up  the  sand  and  its  denizens  in  front  of  the  dredge 
mouth.  The  upper  lip  of  the  dredge  was  replaced  by  a  bar  of  wood. 
The  bag  was  of  cnccse-cloth  or  light  open  canvas,  and  the  whole  was 
of  liaht  construction.  The  apparatus  was  very  useful  in  capturing 
smau  burrowing  crustacea.  The  Chester  rake  dredge  is  a  Blake 
dredge  in  front  of  which  is  secured  a  heavy  iron  rectangle  with  teeth 
placed  almost  at  right  angles  to  its  Ions  udes  and  in  the  plane  of  the 
rectangle.  Each  ch  these  instruments  has  a  width  along  the  scraping 
edge  of  about  3  ft. 

Trianpiiar  and  Conieal  Dredgf '.^Tvo  other  dredges  are  worthy 
of  mention.  The  triangular  dredge,  much  resembliiii  MQller's  but 
with  a  triangular  mouth,  and  hung  by  chains  from  iu  Aaglss.  is  ta 


old  fashion  now  not  in  general  use.  It  is,  however,  very  useful  for 
rocky  ground.  At  the  rlymouth  marine  laboratory  was  also  devised 
the  conical  dredge  (looi),  the  circular  form  being  the  suggestion  of 
Carstang.  This  dreclge  (fig.  16)  was  intended  tor  digging  deeply. 
It  is  of  wrought  iron,  and  of  the  following  dimensions:  diameter  of 
mnuih  t6  in.,  length 
33  in.,  depth  of  ring 
at  mouth  9  in.  Its 
Wright  is  67  lb.  As 
at  first  used  the 
spiices  between  the 
bars  are  closed  by 
wire  netting;  if  used 
for  collecting  bottom 
samples  it  is  fur- 
nished with  a  lining 
of  strong  sail-cloth. 

Its  weight  and  the 
small  length  of  edge 
in    contact    with    the 

SDund  cause  this 
n-(Jgc  to  dig  well, 
and  enable  the  user 
to  obtain  many 
objects  which  though 
quite  common  are  of 
rare-  occurrence  in  an 
or<)inary  dredge. 
Tlui*  on   the   Brown 


Ritlges,  a  fishing- 
fTiund  west  of  Hol- 
laiid,  although  Donax 
vit talus  is  known 
from  examination  of  i 
fish  stomachs  to  be  I 
abundant,  it  is  rarely 
taken  except  in  the 
conical  dredge:  the 
same  is  true  of  Echtno- 
c  yam  us    pu  stilus, 

Sa'rt."  o}' ,h"  i^  Fl0.l6.-C<micalD«dgebdnghoUtrfIn. 
§ea  abundant  !n  bottom  samples  and  in  no  ordinary  drcdnngB. 
With  the  sail-cloth  lining  the  conical  dredge  fills  in  about  10  minutes 
on  most  ground,  and  no  material  washing  out  of  fine  sediment  occurs 
on  hauling.  In  ihallow  teas  wch  as  the  North  Sea  commercial 
beam  and  other  trawUare  now  used  as  quantitative  instruments  in 
the  estimation  of  the  fish  population,  especially  of  the  Pleuroneciida*. 

Use  oj  Small  Trawls Jor  Dredging. — Although  these  trawls  do  not 
here  concern  us,  certain  adaptations  of  small  beam  trawls  for  bio- 
logical exploratioa  are  of  such  identical  use  with  the  dredge,  and 
diner  from  it  lo  little  in  structure  and  size,  that  they  may  be  hera 
described. 

A  small  beam  trawl  was  first  used  from  the  "  Challenger  "  (fig.  17), 
It  was  sent  down  in  600  fathoms  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  the  reason  for 
its  use  bctiw  the  frequency  with  which  the  dredge  Kink  into  the  we^ 
bottom  and  there  remained  until  hauling.    The  ex^rimeat  was 
entirely  successfuL    The  sinking  of  the  net  was  avoided,  the  net 
had  a  much  greater  spread  than  the  dredge,  and  in  addition  to 
invertebrates  it  captured  several  fish.    After  this  the  trawl  was 
frequently  used  instead  of  the  dredge.     Indeed  ta^jc  bar,  dttdgfi 
and  trawl  form  a  series  which  are  fitted 
for  use  on  the  roughest,  moderately  rough 
and   faiHy   firm,   and   the   softest   ground 
respectively,  although  the  dredge  can  be 
usod  almost  anywhere. 
^  The  frame  of  the  "  Challenger  '*^wl  coo> 
usted  of  a  15  ft.  wooden  beam  which  in  use 
was  drawn  over  the  sea-bed  on  two  runners 
resembling  those  of  a  sledge,  by  means  of 
two  ropes  or  bridles  attached  to  eyes  in  the 
front  of  the  runners  or  "  trawl  heads."    A 
net  30  ft.  long  was  suspended  by  one  side 
to  the  beam  oy  half-a-dozen  stops.     The 
remainder  of  the  net's  mouth  was  of  much 
greato'  len^h   than   the  beam,  and   was 
weighted  with  close-set  rolls  of  sheet  lead;     _       ^ur-u.^^  -.    _ 
it  thus  dragged  along  the  bottom  in  a  curve  ThSoS  kSJ  WrtI 
approximately  to  a  semicircle,  behind  the   -ciiaUfnger."Ujpmnimioa 
beam.    The  net  tapers  towards  the  hinder  of  MuadkniitS.,  Lid 
end.  and  contains  a  second  net  with  open  p,^  iT^Trawlofthe 
bottom,  wbch.  reaching  about  three-quarters        •*•  ctialleneer  " 
of  the  way  down  the  main  net,  acts  as  a  *    ' 

valve  or  poclcet.  Both  heels  (or  hinder  ends)  of  the  trawl  heads  and 
the  tail  of  the  net  were  weighted  to  assist  the  net  in  digging  suffi- 
ciently and  to  maintain  its  balance — an  important  ptiiBt,  since  if  the 
trawl  lands  on  its  beam  the  net's  mouth  remains  closed,  and  nothing 
u  caught. 

The  main  differences  of  this  trawl  from  the  dredge  are  the  replac»> 
ncQt  fli  scmptiv  ^  hy  gnmnd  rope,  the  position  of  this  ground  ngv 
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Plate  I. 


Fig.  3. —  Bari^loading  dredger,  "St  Austell,"  constructed  for 
the  British  Government  by  Wm.  Simons  &  Co. 


Fig.  4.— Stem-well  bopper-diedger  "La  Puissante,"  by  Wm. 
Simons  &  Ca    Length  37s  ft.,  breadth  47  ft.,  depth  19  ft. 


Fig.  $. — Dredger  constructed  for  the  I.ake  Copais  Co. 
by  Hunter  &  English. 


Fig.  6. — Light-draught  dredger,  with  delivery  apparatus  work- 
ing round  an  arc  of  310*,  by  Hunter  &  English.  , 


Fig.  7.— Twin-screw  sand-pump  dredger,  "  Kate,"  built  for  the 
East  London  Harbour  Board  by  Wm.  Simons  &  Co. 


Fig.  8.— Twin-screw  hopper-dredger,  "Percy  Sanderson,"  built 
Tor  the  European  Danube  Commission  by  Wm.  Simons  &  Co. 


Fig.  9. — Twin-screw  grab-dredger,  "  Miles  K.  Burton,"  built 
for  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  by  Wm.  Simons 
&Co. 


Fig.  10. — Hopper-dredger,  "David  Dale."  with  buckets  of  54 
cub.  ft.  capacity  (see  fig.  11)  built  for  the  North  Eastern 
Railway  Company  by  Lobnitz  &  Co. 
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Fig.  II. — Buckets  of  5  and  54  Cubic  Feet  Capacity  Compared.    The  latter,  the  largest  ever  made,  were 
for  the  hopper-dredger  "David  Dale"  (Plate  I,  fig.  10) ,  built  by  Lobnitz  &  Co. 


Fig.  12.— Model  of  Rock-cutting  Dredger,  "D6rocheuse."    Built  for  special  work  on  the  Suez  Canal  by 
LobniU  &  Co.    Length  180  ft,  breadth  40  ft,  depth  12  ft 
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Fnm  Aleniuler  E. 
ACuiil'l  7Vm  Cfwimt 
W  MM  "fbk."  By  pv 
niwlcn  of  Baac^taiit 

Fu.  18.— Agawix 
or  Blake  Trawl. 


and  tke  greater  nie  of  the  mouth.  The  abience  of  a  lip  makes  it 
less  effective  for  burrowing  and  sessile  creatures,  but  the  weighted 
KTOUfld  rope  nevenhctcss  secures  them  to  a  very  surprising  extent. 
The  position  of  the  ground  rope  is  an  important  feature,  as  any  free 
fwimming  creature  not  diaturbcd  until  the  arrival  of  the  iround 
rope  cannot  escape  by  simply  nsing  or  "  striking  **  up.  This  and 
the  greater  spread  make  tht-  trawl  especially  suitable  for  the  collec- 
tion of  fishes  and  other  swiftly  moving  animals.  The  first  haul  of 
the  "  Challenger  "  tfawl  brought  up  fishes,  and  most  of  our  know- 
ledge of  fish  ca  the  greatest  depths  »  due  to  it. 

A  tendency  to  return  to  the  use  of  the  small  beam  trawl  for  deep- 
•ea  work  has  lately  shown  itself.  That  used  by  Tanner  on  the 
•'Albatross"  has  runners  more  heart-shaped  than  the"ChalIcnccr's" 
instrument;  the  net  is  fastened  to  the  downward  and  backward 
•loping  edge  of  the  runner  as  well  as  to  the  beam,  being  thus  fixed 
on  three  sides  instead  of  one ;  and  a  Norwegian  glass  float  is  fastened 
in  a  network  cover  to  that  part  of  the  net  which  is  above  and  in  front 
of  the  ground  rope  in  use,  to  assist  in  keeping  the  opening  clear. 
These  floats  can  stand  the  pleasure  at  great 
depth*,  and  do  not  became  wateriocged  a*  do 
cork  floats.  The  largest  "Albatross  ^rawl  has 
a  beam  1 1  ft.  long,  runners  2  ft.  5  in.  high,  and 
its  frame  weighs  275  lb. 

AfOssU  or  Blakt  rromf.— This  is  generafly 
considered  to  possess  advantages  over  the  pre- 
ceding, and  is  decidedly  better  for  those  not 
experts  in  trawling.  Its  frame  (fig.  IS)  consists 
of  two  iron  runners  each  the  shape  of  a  capital 
letter  O,  joined  by  iron  rods  or  pipes  which 
connect  the  middle  of  each  stroke  with  the 
corresponding  point  on  the  other  letter.  The 
net  is  a  tapering  one.  its  mouth  being  a  strong 
rope  bound  wiln  finer  rope  for  protection  tin 
the  whole  reaches  a  thickness  of  some  3  in.  It 
is  fastened  to  the  frame  at  four  points  only,  the 
ends  of  the  curved  rods,  and  thus  has  a  rect- 
angular opening. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  frame  is  that  it 
does  not  matter  in  tne  least  which  side  lands 
first  on  the  bottom;  it  is  to  the  other  trawls 
what  Ball's  dredge  b  to  an  oyster  dredge.  The 
course  can  also  be  altered  during  shooting  or 
towing  the  Blake  trawl  with  far  greater  easi: 
tlian  is  the  case  with  others.  An  Agassis  trawl  very  successful 
in  the  North  Sea  lias  the  following  dimensions:  length  of  the  con- 
necting rods  and  therefore  o(  the  mouth  8  ft.,  height  of  runners  and 
of  mouth  ■  ft.  9  in.,  extreme  length  of  runners  3  ft.,  length  of  net 
II  ft.  $  in.,  weight  of  whole  trawl  94  lb,  65  of  which  are  due  to  the 
(tame. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  liow  closely  our  knowledge  of  bottom- 
living  foms  has  been  assodaled  with  tlie  instruoienU  of  capture 
in  tise.  As  long  as  small  vessels  were  used  in  dredging,  tlie  belief 
that  life  was  limited  to  the  regions  accessible  to  them  was  widely 
spread.  The  first  known  denisens  of  great  depths  were  the 
foramioifeia  and  few  ecbinoderms  brought  up  by  various  sound- 
h^  apparatus.  Next  with  the  dredge  and  tangles  the  number 
of  groups  obtained  was  much  greater.  As  soon  as  trawls  were 
adopted  fish  began  to  make  their  appearance.  The  greatest  gaps 
in  our  knowledge  still  probably  occur  in  the  large  and  swiftly 
moving  forms,  such  as  fish  and  cephakipods.  As  ve  can  hardly 
hope  to  move  apparatus  swiftly  over  the  bottom  in  great  depths, 
the  way  in  which  improvement  is  possible  probably  is  that  of 
increasing  the  spread  of  the  nets;  and  a  start  in  Ibis  direction 
appears  to  have  been  nude  by  Dr  Petersen,  who  has  devised  a 
modified  otter  sieve  which  catches  fish  at  all  events  veiy  well, 
and  has  been  operated  already  at  considerable  depths. 

Of  the  economy  of  quite  shallow  seas,  however,  we  are  still 
largely  ignorant.  Much  as  has  been  learnt  of  the  bionomics 
of  the  sea,  it  is  but  a  commencement;  and  this  is  of  course 
especially  true  of  deep  seas.  The  dredge  and  iu  kindred  have, 
however,  in  less  than  a  century  enabled  naturalists  to  compile  an 
immense  mass  of  knowledge  of  the  structure,  development, 
affinities  and  distribution  of  the  animals  of  the  sea-bed,  and  in 
the  most  accessible  seas  to  produce  enumerations  and  morpho- 
logical accounts  of  them  ol  some  approach  to  complete- 
ness. O-O.B.) 

DREUHCOURT,  CHARLES  (.1S9S-1669),  French  Protestant 
divine,  was  bom  at  Sedan  on  the  loth  of  July  1595.  In  1618 
he  tudertook  the  charge  of  the  French  Protestant  church  at 
Laagtes,  but  failed  to  receive  the  necessary  royal  sanction,  and 
early  ia  1610  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  nominated 


miaisler  o(  the  Reformed  Church  at  Charenton.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  large  number  of  works  in  devotional  andpolemical 
theology,  several  of  which  had  great  influence.  His  Catakiim 
WaUcUsme  m  imtntctum  Jamiliht,  1651)  and  his  CkriitiaH't 
Dcjtnu  atainst  Uu  Peon  «/  Dtatk  (CmuafotsMU  it  i'iwu  juliU 
catlnUsfrayetiridtlamari,  1651)  became  well  known  in  England 
by  means  of  translatiotts,  which  were  very  frequently  reprinted. 
It  has  been  said  that  Daniel  Defoe  wrote  his  fiction  of  Mrs  Veal 
(i4  Tnu  RebUionoJ  Uu  Apparitim  of  iln  KmO,  who  came  from 
the  other  world  to  recommend  the  perusal  of  Drdbuimrl  m 
Dtatk,  for theexpresapurposeof  promoting  thesale of  anEnglish 
translation  of  the  Ctitstlctumi;  Defoe's  contribution  is  added 
to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  translation  (1706).  Another  popular 
work  of  his  was  Lit  Vuilu  chtttUabUs  pour  Imtts  tortes  it 
ptrstimttufiitttt  ( 1669).  Dielincourt's  controversial  works  were 
numerous.  Directed  entirely  against  Roman  Catholicism,  they 
did  much  to  strengthen  and  oonsoUdatethe  Protestant  party  in 
Fiance.    He  died  on  the  3rd  of  November  1669. 

Several  of  his  sons  were  distinguished  as  theologians  or 
physicians.  Laurent  (t6>6-i68i)  became  a  pastor,  and  was  the 
author  of  Sonmiti  ckrUitns  stir  imrs  snjtls  (1677);  Cbarlca 
(1633-1697)  was  professor  of  physic  at  the  university  of  Leiden, 
and  physician  to  the  prince  of  Orange;  Peter  (164^1731)  waa 
ordained  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  Engiand,  aad  became  dean  oi 
Armagh. 

DRBHTB,  a  province  of  Holland,  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by 
Groningen,  S.E.  by  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover,  S.  and 
S.W.  by  Ovetyscl,  and  N.W.  by  Friesland;  area,  iij8  sq.  m.^ 
pop.  (1900)  I49,S5>.  The  province  of  Drente  is  a  sandy  plateai^ 
forming  the  kernel  of  the  surnnuding  provinces.  The  soil 
consists  almost  entirely  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  is  covered  with 
bleak  moorland,  patches  of  wood,  and  fen.  This  is  only  varied 
by  the  strip  of  fertile  clay  and  glass-land  which  is  found  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  by  the  areas  of  high  fen  in  the  south- 
eastern comer  and  on  the  westcm  borders  near  Asscn.  The 
surface  of  the  province  is  a  gentle  slope  from  the  south-west 
towards  the  north-cast,  where  it  terminates  in  the  long  ridge  of 
hills  known  as  the  Hondsrug  (Dog's  Back)  extending  along  the 
eastern  border  into  Groningen.  The  watershed  of  the  province 
nus  from  east  to  west  across  the  middk  of  the  province,  along 
the  line  of  the  Orange  canal.  The  southern  streams  are  all 
collected  at  two  points  on  the  southem  borders,  namely,  at 
Meppcl  and  Koevordcn,  whence  they  communicate  with  the 
Zwarte  Water  and  the  Vccht  respectively  by  means  of  the 
Meppeler  Diep  and  the  Koevordcn  canaL  The  Stcenwyker  Aa, 
however,  enters  the  Zuider  Zee  independently.  The  northern 
rivers  all  fiow  into  Gioningen.  The  piles  of  granite  rtKks  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  cromlechs  which  are  found  scattered  about 
this  province,  and  especially  along  the  western  edge  of  the 
Hondsrug,  have  long  been  named  Huncbedien,  from  a  popular 
superstition  that  they  were  "  Huns'  beds."  Possibly  the  word 
originally  meant "  beds  of  the  dead,"  or  tombs. 

Two  industries  haVe  for  centuries  been  associated  with  the 
barren  heaths  and  sodden  fens  so  usually  found  together  on  the 
sand-grounds,  namely,  the  cultivation  of  buckwheat  and  peat- 
digging.  The  work  is  conducted  on  a  regular  system  of  fea 
colonisation,  the  first  operation  being  directed  towards  the 
drainage  of  the  country.  This  is  dccted  by  means  of  drainage 
canals  cut  at  regular  intervals  and  connected  by  means  of  cross 
ditches.  These  draining  ditches  all  have  their  issue  in  a  main 
drainage  caiud,  along  which  the  transport  of  the  peat  and  peat- 
Utter  takes  place  and  the  bouses  of  the  colonists  are  built.  The 
heathlands  when  sufBdentiy  drained  are  prepared  for  cultivation 
by  being  cut  into  sods  and  burnt.  This  system  appears  to  have 
been  practised  already  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  After 
eight  years,  however,  the  soil  becomes  exhausted,  and  twenty 
to  thirty  years  are  required  for  its  lefertilization.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  buckwheat  on  these  grounds  has  decreased,  and  large 
areas  which  were  formerly  thus  treated  now  lie  waste.  Potatoes, 
rye,  oats,  beans  and  peas  are  also  laigcly  cultivated.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  factories  are  established 
for  making   spirits,   Ueade,   potato-meal,  and  .straw-paper. 
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Furthermore,  agriculture  b  everywhere  uxompanied  on  the 
und-gfounds  by  the  tearing  of  sheep  and  cattle,  which  assiit 
in  fertilizing  the  soil  Owing  to  the  mcagrencn  of  their  food  these 
animals  arc  usually  thin  and  small,  but  are  quickly  restored 
when  placed  on  richer  grounds.  The  breeding  of  pigs  is  also 
widely  practised  on  the  sand-grounds,  as  wcU  as  forest  culture. 
Of  the  fcn-colonics  in  Drrnte  the  best  known  are  those  of 
Frcdcriksoord  and  Vecnhuizen. 

*  Owing  to  the  general  condition  of  poverty  which  prevailed 
after  the  French  evacuation  in  the  second  decade  of  the  19th 
century,  attention  wa*  turned  to  the  means  of  industry  offered 
by  the  unreclaimed  heath-lands  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and 
in  1818  the  Society  of  Charity  lUaalsctapfiJ  am  WtUaditliad) 
was  formed  with  Count  van  den  Bosch  at  its  bead.  This  society 
began  by  establishing  the  free  agricultural  colony  of  Frederiks- 
oord,  about  10  m.  N.  of  Mcppel,  named  after  Prince  Frederick, 
son  of  William  I.,  king  of  the  Netherlands.  An  industrious 
colonist  could  purchase  a  small  farm  on  the  estate  and  make  him- 
self independent  in  two  years.  In  addition  to  this,  various  in- 
dustries were  set  on  foot  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  weiv  not 
Capable  of  field  work,  such  as  mat  and  rope  making,  and  jute  and 
cotton  weaving.  In  later  times  forest  culture  was  added,  and  the 
GctaM  Adriaan  van  Swictcn  schools  of  forestry,  agriculture  and 
horticulture  were  established  by  Major  van  Sweiten  in  memory 
of  his  son.  A  Reformed  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church  arc  also 
attached  to  the  colony.  To  this  colony  the  Society  of  Charily 
later  added  the  adjoining  colonics  of  Willemsoord  and  Kolonic 
VII.  in  OveryscI,  and  Wilhclminasoord  partly  in  Friesland. 
The  colony  of  Vecnhuizen  lies  about  7  m.  N.W.  of  Asscn,  and 
was  founded  by  the  same  society  in  1813.  In  1859,  however, 
the  Vecnhuizen  estates  were  sold  to  the  government  for  the 
purpose  of  a  penal  establishment  for  drunkards^nd  beggars. 

Owing  to  its  geographical  isolation,  the  development  of  Drentc 
has  remained  behind  that  of  every  other  province  in  the  Nethcr- 
bnds,  and  there  arc  few  centres  of  any  importance,  either 
agricultural  or  industrial.  Hence  the  character  and  customs  of 
the  people  have  remained  pcctiliarly  conservative.  Assen  is  the 
chief  town.  In  the  south  Mcppel  and  Koevorden  absorb  the 
largest  amount  of  trade.  Hoogcvecn,  sittuted  between  these 
two,  owes  its  origin  to  the  fen  reclamation  which  was  begun  here 
in  1635  by  Baron  van  Echten.  In  the  following  year  it  was 
erected  into  a  barony  which  lasted  till  1795.  The  original 
industry  has  long  since  moved  onwards  to  other  parts,  but  the 
town  remains  a  prosperous  market  centre,  and  has  a  considerable 
industrial  activity.  Extensive  fir  woods  have  been  laid  out  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Zuidlaren  is  a  picturesque  village  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Hondsrug,  with  an  important  market.  The 
railway  from  Amsterdam  to  Groningen  traverses  Drcnte;  branch 
lines  connect  Meppcl  with  Leeuwarden  and  Assen  with  Delfzyl. 

HiJtory.— The  eariy  history  of  Drente  is  obscure.  That  it 
was  inhabited  at  a  remote  date  is  proved  by  the  prehistoric 
sepulchral  mounds,  the  Hutwhedden  already  mentioned.  In  the 
5th  and  6th  centuries  the  country  was  overrun  by  Saxon  tribes, 
and  later  on  was  governed  by  counts  under  the  Frankish  and 
German  kings.  Of  these  only  three  are  recorded,  Eberhard 
(943-944),  Balderic  (1006)  and  Temmo  (1025).  In  1046  the 
emperor  Henry  III.  gave  the  countship  to  the  bishop  and  chapter 
of  Utrecht,  who  governed  it  through  the  burgrave,  or  ch&tclain, 
of  Koevorden,  a  dignity  which  became  hereditary  after  1143  in 
the  family  of  Ludolf  or  Roclof,  brother  of  Heribert  of  Bienim, 
bishop  of  Utrecht  (irsS-nso).  This  family  became  extinct 
In  the  male  line  about  1733,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  1. 
of  Borculo  (i  >3>-!  >6i),  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  Roelof  III. 
of  Koevorden.  In  1395  Rcinald  IV.  (d.  1410)  of  Borculo-Koc- 
vorden  was  deposed  by  Bishop  Frederick  of  Utrecht,  and  the' 
country  was  henceforth  administered  by  an  episcopal  official 
{,amptman)^  who  was,  however,  generally  a  native.  With  its 
popularly  elected  assembly  of  twenty-four  Etten  {jurat!)  Drentc 
remained  practically  independent.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued till  ij>>,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Duke  Charles  of 
Geldcrtand,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  emperor  Charics  V. 
io  t$]6,  and  became  part  of  the  Habtbuix  dominions. 


Drente  took  part  io  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  and  bdng 
a  district  covered  by  waste  heath  and  moor  was,  on  account  of 
its  poverty  and  sparse  population,  not  admitted  into  the  union 
as  a  separate  province,  and  it  had  no  voice  in  the  assembly  of  the 
states-general.  It  was  subdued  by  the  Spaniards  in  1580,  but 
reconquered  by  Maurice  of  Nassau  in  1594.  During  the  yean 
that  followed,  Drente,  though  unrepresented  in  the  states- 
general,  retained  its  local  independence  and  had  its  own  stadt- 
holder.  William  Louis  of  Nassau-Sicgen  (d.  1620)  held  that 
office,  and  it  was  held  later  by  Maurice,  Frederick  Henry, 
William  II.  and  William  III.,  princes  of  Orange.  At  the  general 
assembly  of  1651  Drente  put  forward  its  claim  to  admission  as  a 
province,  but  was  not  admitted.  After  the  deaths  of  William  II. 
(1650)  and  of  William  III.  (1702)  Drente  remained  for  a  term  cl 
years  without  a  stadtholder,  but  in  1722  William  Charles  Henry 
of  the  house  of  Nassau-Siegen,  who,  through  the  extinction  of 
the  elder  line,  had  become  prince  of  Orange,  was  elected  stadt- 
holder. His  descendants  held  that  office,  which  was  declared 
hereditary,  until  the  French  conquest  in  1795.  In  the  foUoning 
year  Drentc  at  length  obtaiiied  the  privilege,  which  it  bad  long 
sought,  of  being  reckoned  as  an  eighth  province  with  representa- 
tion in  the  states-general.  Between  1806  and  1813  Drente, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands,  was  incorporated  in  the  French 
empire,  and,  with  part  of  Groningen,  formed  the  department 
of  Ems  Occidental.  With  the  accession  of  William  I.  as  king  of 
the  Ncthcrbnds  it  was  restored  to  its  oM  position  as  a  province 
of  the  new  kingdom. 

DRESDEN,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  71  m.  E.S.E.  from  Leipzig  and  in  m.  S.  from  Berlin 
by  railway.  It  lies  at  an  altitude  of  402  ft.  above  the  Baltic, 
in  a  broad  and  pleasant  valley  on  both  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The 
prospect  of  the  city  with  its  cupolas,  towers,  spires  and  the  copper 
green  roofs  of  its  palaces,  as  seen  from  the  distance,  is  one  of 
slriking  beauty.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  are  the  Altstadt 
(old  town)  with  four  old  suburbs  and  numerous  new  subuxba, 
and  the  Friedrichstadt  (separated  from  the  Altstadt  by  a  long 
railway  viaduct);  on  the  right,  the  Neustadt  (new  town), 
Aotonstadt,  and  the  modem  military  suburb  Alberstadt.  Five 
fine  bridges  connect  the  Altstadt  and  Neustadt.  The  beautiful 
central  bridge — the  Altc  or  Augustusbriicke — with  16  arches, 
built  in  1727-1731,  and  1420  ft.  long,  has  been  demolished  (1906) 
and  replaced  by  a  wider  structure.  Up-stream  are  the  two 
modem  Albert  and  Kfinigin  Caroh  bridges,  and,  down-stream, 
the  Maricn  and  the  Eisenbahn  (railway)  bridges.  The  streets 
of  the  Alstadt  are  mostly  narrow  and  somewhat  gloomy,  those 
of  the  Neustadt  more  spacious  and  regular. 

On  account  of  its  deb'ghtful  situation  and  the  many  objects  of 
interest  it  contains,  Dresden  is  often  called  "  German  Florence," 
a  name  first  applied  to  it  by  the  poet  Herder.  The  richness  of 
its  art  treasures,  the  educational  advantages  it  offers,  and  its 
attractive  surroundings  render  it  a  favourite  resort  of  people 
with  private  means.  There  are  a  large  number  of  foreign  resi- 
dents, notably  Austro-Hungarians  and  Russians,  and  also  a 
considerable  colony  of  English  and  Americans,  the  latter  amount- 
ing to  about  1500.  The  population  of  the  dty  on  the  ist  of 
December  1905  was  516,996,  of  whom  358,776  Bved  on  the 
left  bank  (AltsUdt)  and  158,220  on  the  right  (NeusUdt).  The 
royal  house  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  confession,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutheran  Protestants. 

Dresden  is  the  residence  of  the  king,  the  scat  of  government 
for  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  XII. 
(Saxon)  Army  Corps.  Within  two  decades  (1880-1900)  the  capital 
almost  at  a  single  bound  advanced  into  the  front  rank  of  German 
commercial  and  industrial  towns;  but  while  gaining  in  prosperity 
it  has  lost  much  of  its  medieval  aspect.  Old  buildings  in  the 
heart  of  the  Altstadt  have  been  swept  away,  and  their  place 
occupied  by  modem  business  houses  and  new  streets.  Among 
the  public  squares  in  the  Altstadt  must  be  mentioned  the 
magnificent  Theaterphtz,  with  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of  King 
John,  by  Schilling;  the  Altmarkt,  with  a  monument  com- 
memorative of  the  war  of  1870-71;  the  Neumarkt,  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  King  Fiederidi  Augustus  II.,by  E.  J.  HUiimI; 
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(he  PoitphU,  idoracd  by  a  Gothic  ronnUiii,  by  Semper;  and 
the  Bismaickplatx  in  tJie  Anglo-American  quaitcr.  lo  the 
Neustadt  are  tlie  market  square,  with  a  bronze  egneatriin  (tatne 
of  Augiutus  the  Strong;  the  Kaiser  Wilhetanplats;  and  the 
Albcrtplatx.  The  oontinuous  Schie**-,  See-  and  Pnger-Stnoe, 
and  the  Wilsdmffer-  and  KOnig  Johann-Strasse  are  the  main 
ftieets  in  the  Altatadt,  and  the  Hauputrasse  in  the  NeuiUdt 

The  most  imposing  cbarches  include  the  Romas  Catholic 
HofkiRhe,  built  (i  739-X7S1)  by  C.  Chiaveri,  in  rococo  style,  with 
a  tower  30a  ft.  liigh.  It  contains  a  fine  organ  by  Silberaunn  and 
pictum  by  Raphael  Mengs  and  other  artists,  the  ontaide  being 
adorned  irith  59  statues  by  Mattidli.  On  tlie  Neumarfct  is  the 
Fiaucnkirclie,  with  a  stone  cupola  rising  to  the  height  of  311  ft. ; 
ckiac  to  the  Altmarkt,  the  Krenikirehe,  rebuilt  after  destruction 
by  lire  in  1897,  also  with  a  lofty  lower  sutmomited  by  a  cupola; 
and  near  the  Postplats  tlie  Sophienkifche,  with  twin  spires. 
In  the  NeusUdt  is  the  DreikOnigskircfae  (dating  from  the 
l8th  century)  with  a  high  pinnacled  tower.  Among  more 
modem  churches  may  be  mentioned:  in  the  Ahstadt,  the 
Johanneskirche,  with  a  richly  deconted  interior;  the  Lukas- 
kirche;  and  the  Tiinitatiskirche;  and  in  the  Neustadt,  the 
Martin  Luther-Kirche  and  the  new  garrison  diurch.  Apart 
from  the  chapels  in  the  royal  palaces,  Dresden  contains  in  all  31 
churches,  vis.  3x  Evangelical,  6  Roman  Catholic,  a  Reformed,  a 
Russian,  an  English(erected  byCilbert  Scott)  with  a  graceful  spire, 
a  Scottish  (Presbyterian),  and  an  American  (Episcopal)  church, 
the  last  a  handsome  building,  with  a  pretty  parsonage  attached. 

Of  secular  buildings,  the  most  noteworthy  are  grouped  in  the 
Altstadt  near  the  river.  The  royal  palace,  built  in  1530-1535 
by  Duke  George  (and  thus  called  Georgenschloss),  was  thoron^ly 
restored,  and  in  some  measure  rebuilt  between  1890  and  xgo9, 
in  German  Renaissance  style,  and  is  now  an  exceedingly  handsome 
structure.  The  Gcorgentor  has  been  widened,  and  through  it, 
and  beneath  the  royal  apartments,  vehicular  traffic  from  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  directed  to  the  Augustusbrilcke.  The  whole 
is  surmounted  by  a  bfty  tower — 387  ft. — the  highest  in  Dresden. 
The  interior  is  splendidly  decorated.  In  the  palace  chapel  are 
pictures  by  Rembrandt,  Nicolas  Poussin,  Guido  Reni  and 
Annibale  C^racci.  The  adjoining  Prinzen-Falais  on  the  Taschen- 
bcrg,  built  in  1715,  has  a  fine  chapel,  in  which  are  various  works 
of  S.  Torelli;  it  has  also  a  Kbraiy  of  so,ooo  volumes.  The 
Zwinger,  begun  in  1711,  and  built  in  the  rococo  style,  forms  an 
enclosure,  within  which  is  a  statue  of  King  Frederick  Augustus  I. 
It  was  intended  to  be  the  vestibule  to  a  |Milace,  but  now  contains 
a  number  of  collections  of  great  value.  Until  1846  it  was  open 
at  the  north  side;  but  this  space  has  since  been  occupied  by 
the  museum,  a  beautiful  Renaissance  building,  the  exterior  of 
which  is  adorned  by  statues  of  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  Giotto, 
Dante,  Goethe  and  other  artists  and  poets  by  Rietscbel  and 
Hahnd,  and  it  contains  the  famous  picture  gallery.  The  BrOhl 
palace,buntini737byCountBr1ihl,  the  minister  of  August  usll., 
has  been  in  some  measure  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  new 
Standehaus  (diet  house),  with  its  main  facade  facing  the  Hof- 
kirche;  before  the  main  entrance  there  is  an  equestrian  statue 
(1906)  of  King  Albert.  Close  by  is  the  BrQhl  Terrace,  approached 
by  a  fine  flight  of  steps,  on  which  are  groups,  by  Schilling, 
representing  Morning,  Evening,  Day  and  Night.  The  terrace 
commands  a  view  of  the  Elbe  and  the  distant  heights  of  Loschwit  z 
and  the  Weisser  Hlrsch,  but  the  prospect  has  of  Ute  years 
become  somewhat  marred,  owing  to  the  extenston  of  the  town 
up  the  river  and  to  the  two  new  up-stream  bridges.  The  Japanese 
palace  in  the  Neustadt,  built  in  1715  as  a  summer  residence  for 
Augustus  n.,  receives  its  name  from  certain  oriental  figures 
with  which  it  is  decorated;  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Augustcnm 
and  contains  the  royal  libiaiy.  Among  other  buildings  of  note 
is  the  Hofthcatre,  a  magnificent  edifice  in  the  Renaissance 
style,  built  after  the  designs  of  Semper,  to  repUce  the  theatre 
burnt  in  18&9,  and  completed  in  1878.  A  new  town  hall  of  huge 
dimensions,  also  in  German  Renaissance,  with  an  octagon  tower 
400  ft.  in  height,  stands  on  the  former  southern  ramparts  of  the 
inner  town,  close  to  the  Kreuzkirche.  In  the  Altstadt  the  most 
Striking  of  the  newer  edifices  is  the  Kunstakademie,  constructed 


from  dcsigBS  by  R.  LifKius.in  the  Italuin  Renaissaoee  styk' 
1890-1894.  The  Albettinum,  formeriy  the  arsenal,  built  in 
>S59->5^3^  was  rebuilt  1884-1889,  and  fitted  up  as  a  museum 
oi  oriental  aixl  daasical  antiquities,  and  as  the  deposlory  of  the 
state  archives.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  in  Neustadt  stand 
the  fine  buildings  of  the  ministries  of  war,  of  finance,  justice, 
the  interior  and  education.  The  public  moouments  of  Dresden 
also  include  theMoritaMoauinent,arelicf  dedicated  bythe  elector 
Augustus  to  his  brother  Maurice,  a  statue  of  Weber  the  compoacr 
by  Rietschel,  a  bnnxe  statue  of  Theodor  Kfiraer  by  HiUinel,  the 
Rietscbel  monument  on  the  Brflhl  Terrace  by  Schilling,  a  bust 
of  Gatzkow,and  a  statue  of  Bismarek  on  the  promenade.  In 
the  suburbs  which  encircle  the  old  town  are  to  be  noted  the  vast 
central  Hauptbahnhof  (1893-1898)  occupying  the  site  of  the  old 
B4ihnischer  railway  st«ti<ni,  the  new  premises  of  the  municipal 
hospital  and  the  AusstcUungs-Halle  (exhibition  buildings). 

The  chief  pleasure-ground  at  Dresden  is  the  Grosser  Garten, 
in  which  there  are  a  summer  theatre,  the  Reitschel  museum, 
and  a  ch&teau  containing  a  museum  of  antiquities.  The 
latter  is  compoacd  chiefly  of  objects  removed  from  the  churches 
in  consequence  of  the  Reformation.  Near  the  chAtcau  is  the 
aook>gical  garden,  formed  in  i860,  and  excellently  arranged. 
A  little  to  the  south  of  Dresden,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
is  the  village  Rltcknitz,  in  which  is  Moreau's  monument,  erected 
on  the  spot  where  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  1813.  Themou» 
tains  of  Saxon  Switxeriand  are  seen  from  this  neighbourhood. 

Arl. — Dresden  owei  a  large  part  of  its  fame  to  its  extensive 
artistic,  literary  and  scientific  collections.  Of  these  the  most 
valuable  is  its  splendid  picture  gallery,  founded  by  Augustus  L 
and  ihcreaaed  by  his  successors  at  great  cost  It  is  in  the  museum, 
and  contains  about  2500  pictures,  being  especially  rich  in  speci- 
mens of  the  Italian,  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools.  Thegemofthe 
collection  is  Raphael's  "  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,"  for  which  a  loom 
is  set  apart.  There  is  also  a  special  room  for  the  "  Madonna  " 
of  the  younger  Holbein.  Other  paintings  with  which  the  name 
of  the  gallery  is  generally  associated  are  Correggio's  "  La  Notte  " 
and  "  Mary  Magdalene  ";  Titian's  "  Tribute  Money  "  and 
"  Venus  ";  "  The  Adoration  "  and  "  The  Marriage  in  Cana," 
by  Paul  Veronese;  Andrea  del  Sarto's  "  Abraham's  Sacrifice  "; 
Rembrandt's  "  Portrait  of  Himself  with  his  Wife  sitting  on  hb 
Knee  ";  "  The  Judgment  of  Paris  "  and  "  The  Boar  Hunt,"  by 
Rubens;  VanDyck's  "  Charles  L,  his  (}ueen,  and  their  Children." 

Of  modem  painters,  this  magnificent  collection  contains 
masterpieces  by  Defreggcr,  Vautier,  Makart,  Munkacsy,  Frits 
von  Uhde,  Btcklin,  Hans  Thoma;  portraits  by  Leon  Pohle, 
Deiaroche  and  Saigent;  landscapes  by  Andreas  and  Oswald 
Achenbach  and  allegorical  works  by  Sascha  Schneider.  In 
separate  compartments  there  are  a  number  of  crayon  portraits, 
most  of  them  by  Roaalba  Carriera,  and  views  of  Dresden  by 
Canafetto-  and  other  artists.  Betides  the  picture  gallery  the 
museum  includes  a  magnificent  collection  of  engsavings  and 
drawings.  There  are  upwards  of  400,000  specimens,  arranged 
in  twelve  classes,  so  as  to  mark  the  great  epochs  in  the  history 
of  art.  Acollectionofcasts,likewisein  the  museum,  is  designed 
to  display  the  progress  of  plastic  art  from  the  time  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Assyrians  to  modem  ages.  This  collection  was  begun 
by  Raphael  Mengs,  who  secured  casts  of  the  most  valuable 
antiques  in  Italy,  some  of  which  no  longrr  exist. 

The  Japanese  pabce  contains  a  pubfic  library-  of  more  than. 
400,000  volumes,  with  about  3000  MSS.  and  90,000  maps.  It  is 
especially  rich  in  the  ancient  classics,  and  in  works  bearing  on 
literary  history  and  the  history  of  Germany,  Poland  and  France. 
There  are  also  a  vahiabk  cabinet  of  coins  and  a  collection  of 
ancient  works  of  art.  A  collection  of  porcelain  in  the  "  Museum 
Johanncum  "  (which  once  contained  the  picture  gallery)  is  made 
up  of  specimens  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  East  Indian,  Sjvres  and 
Meissen  manufacture,  carefully  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
There  is  bi  the  same  buildiiig  an  excellent  Historical  Museum. 
In  the  Gmne  GewSlbe  (Green  Vault)  of  the  Royal  Palace,  so 
called  from  the  character  of  its  original  decorations,  there  is  an 
unequalled  collection  of  predous  stones,  pearls  and  works  of  art  in 
gold,  silver,  amber  and  ivory.    The  objects,  which  are  about  3000 
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{n  number,  are  ananged  in  et^t  rooms.  They  indudc  the  regalia 
of  Augustus  U.  as  king  of  Poland;  the  electoral  sword  of  Saxony; 
a  group  by  Dinglinger,  in  gold  and  enamel,  representing  the  court 
of  the  grand  mogul  Aurungzebe,  and  consisting  of  131  figures 
upon  a  plate  of  silver  4  ft.  4  in.  square;  the  largest  onyx  known, 
6}  in.  by  2^  in.;  a  pearl  representing  the  dwarf  of  Charles  II. 
of  Spain;  and  a  gteen  brilliant  weighing  40  carats.  The  royal 
palace  also  has  a  galleiy  of  arms  consisting  of  more  than  2000 
weapons  of  artistic  or  historical  value.  In  the  Zwinger  arc  the 
aootogical  ami  mincralogical  museums  and  a  collection  of  instru- 
ments used  in  mathematical  and  physical  science.  Among  other 
collections  is  that  of  the  K5mer  museum  with  numerous 
reminiscences  of  the  Goethe-Schiller  epoch,  and  of  the  wars  of 
liberation  (1813-15),  and  containing  valuable  manuscripts  and 
relics.  Founded  by  Hofrath  Dr  Emil  Peschel,  it  has  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  city. 

\  Education. — Dresden  is  the  seat  of  a  number  of  well-known 
scientific  associations.  The  educational  institutions  are  numerous 
and  of  a  high  order,  including  a  technical  high  school  (with  about 
1 100  students),  which  enjoys  the  privilege  of  conferring  the 
degrees  of  doctor  of  engineering,  doctor  of  technical  sciences, 
&c,  a  veterinary  college,  a  political-economic  institution 
(Gehcstiftung),  with  library,  a  school  of  architects,  a  royal  and 
four  municipal  gymnasia,  numerous  lower  grade  and  popular 
Bchoolsr  the  royal  conservatorium  for  music  and  drama,  and  a 
c^ebrated  academy  of  painting.  Dresden  has  several  important 
hospitals,  asylums  and  other  charitable  institutions. 
'  jkiuie  and  the  TkeaUcs. — Besides  the  two  royal  theatres, 
Oraden  possesses  several  mbior  theatres  and  music  halls.  The 
pride  of  place  in  the  world  of  music  is  held  by  the  orchestra 
attached  to  the  court  theatre.  Founded  by  Augustus  II.,  it  has 
become  famous  throughout  the  world,  owing  to  the  masters  who 
have  from  time  to  time  been  associated  with  it — such  as  Fa^r, 
Weber,  Reissigcr  and  Wagner.  Symphony  and  popular  concerts 
are  held  throughout  the  year  in  various  public  halls,  and,  during 
the  winter,  concerts  of  church  music  are  frequently  given  in  the 
Protestant  Kreuz-  and  Frauen-Kirchcn,  and  on  Sundays  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church. 

\  CmtnuutUations'and  Industries. — Dresden  h'es  at  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  railway  system,  which  places  it  in  communication 
with  the  chief  cities  of  northern  and  central  Germany  as  well  ts 
with  Austria  and  the  East  Here  cross  the  grand  trunk  lines 
Berlin-Vienna,  Chcmnitz-Gtirlitz-Breslau.  It  is  connected  by 
two  lines  of  railway  with  Leipzig  and  by  local  lines  with  neighbour- 
ing smaller  town;.  The  navigation  on  the  Elbe  has  of  recent 
years  largely  developed,  and,  in  addition  to  trade  by  river  wirh 
Bohemia  and  .Magdeburg-Hamburg,  there  is  a  considerable 
pleasure-boat  traffic  during  the  summer  months.  The  com- 
munications within  the  city  arc  maintained  by  an  excellent 
system  of  electric  trams,  wUch  bring  the  more  distant  suburbs 
into  easy  connexion  with  the  business  centre.  A  considerable 
business  is  done  on  the  exchange,  chiefly  in  local  industrial 
shares,  and  the  financial  institutions  number  some  fifty  banks, 
among  them  branches  of  the  Reichs  Bank  and  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank.  Among  the  more  notable  industries  may  be  mentioned 
the  manufacture  of  china  (sec  Cekauics),  of  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  cigarettes,  chocolate,  coloured  postcards,  perfumery, 
straw-plaiting,  artificial  flowers,  agricultural  machinery,  paper, 
photographic  andotherscienlific  instruments.  There  ate  several 
great  breweries;  com  trade  is  carried  on,  and  an  extensive  business 
is  done  in  books  and  objects  of  art. 

Surroundings. — The  environs  of  the  dty  are  delightful.  To 
the  north  are  the  vine-clad  hills  of  the  LSssnitz  commanding 
views  of  the  valley  of  the  Elbe  from  Dresden  to  Meissen;  behind 
them,  on  an  island  in  a  lake,  is  the  castle  of  Moritzburg,  the 
hunting  box  of  the  king  of  Saxony.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  3  m.  above  the  city,  lies  the  village  of  Loschwitz,  where 
Schiller,  in  the  summer  of  1786,  wrote  the  greater  p.irt  of  his 
Don  Carlos:  above  it  on  the  fringe  of  the  Drcsdncr  Hcide,  the 
climatic  health  resort  Wcisscr-Hirsch;  farther  up  the  river 
towards  Pirna  the  royal  summer  palace  Pillnilz;  to  the  south 
tbe  Plaueniche  Grund,and  still  farther  the  Rabenauer  Ctund. 


Hufory.— Dresden  (Old'SIav  Dtago,  forest,  Dratajan,  forot- 
dwellers),  which  is  known  to  have  existed  in  i»>6,  is  of  Slavonic 
origin,  and  wasoriginally  founded  on  tbe  right  bank  of  tbe  Elbe, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Neustadt,  which  is  thus  itctually  the  oU 
town.  It  became  the  capital  of  Henry  tbe  Illustrious,  margrave 
of  Meissen,  in  1170,  but  belonged  for  some  time  after  his  death, 
first  to  Wenceskius  of  Bohemia,  and  next  to  the  margrave  of 
Brandenburg.  Eariy  in  the  14th  century  it  was  restored  to  the 
margrave  of  Meissen.  On  the  division  of  Saxony  in  1485  it 
fell  to  the  Albertine  line,  which  has  since  held  it.  Having  beca 
burned  almost  to  the  ground  in  1491,  it  was  rebuilt;  and  in  the 
i6th  century  the  fortifications  were  begunand  gradually  extended. 
John  George  U.,  in  the  17th  century,  formed  the  Grosser  Garten, 
and  otherwise  greatly  improved  the  town;  but  it  was  in  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century,  under  Augustus  I.  and  Augustus  U.,-u-ho 
were  kings  of  Poland  as  well  as  electors  of  Saxony,  that  Dresden 
assumed  something  like  its  present  appearance.  The  Neustadt, 
which  had  been  burned  down  in  the  Z7th  century,  was  founded 
anew  by  Augustus  I.;  he  also  founded  Friedrichstadt.  The  town 
suffered  severely  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  being  bombarded 
in  1760.  Some  damage  was  also  inflicted  on  it  in  1813,  whca 
Napoleon  made  it  the  centre  of  hisoperations;  ooeof  thebuttrcsses 
and  two  arches  of  the  old  bridge  were  then  blown  up.  Tbe  dis- 
mantling of  the  fortifications  had  been  begun  by  the  French  in 
1810,  and  was  gradually  completed  after  181 7,  the  space  occupied 
by  them  being  appropriated  to  gardens  and  promenades.  Many 
buildings  were  completed  or  founded  by  King  Anthony,  from 
whom  Antonsladt  derives  its  name.  Dresden  again  suOcred 
severely  during  the  revolution  of  1849,  but  all  traces  of  the 
disturlxtnces  which  then  took  place  were  soon  effaced.  In  1866  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  who  did  not  finally  evacuate  it 
until  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  Since  that  time  numerous 
improvements  have  been  carried  out. 

bee  Lindau,  Ceschichte  der  Haupt-  und  Reiidtnzstadl  Dresden 
(i  vols.,  Dresden,  1884-1885);  Prflss,  GtschickU  des  llcftkeaten 
in  Dresden  (f>re5dcn,  1877);  Schumann,  Fukrer  dunk  die  konigU 
SammlunieH  zu  Dresden  (1903);  Wocrl,  Fukrer  durch  Dresdeni 
Daniel,  DeulscklaHd  (1894). 

Battle  of  Dresden.  The  battle  of  Dresden,  the  hist  of  the 
great  victories  of  Napoleon,  was  fought  on  the  96th  and  a7di 
of  August  1813.  The  intervention  of  Austria  in  the  War  of 
Liberation,  and  the  consequent  advance  of  the  Allies  under  the 
Austrian  field-marshal  Prince  Schwarzcnbcrg  from  Prague  upon 
Dresden,  recalled  Napoleon  from  Silesia,  where  he  was  engaged 
against  the  Prussians  and  Russians  under  Blucher.  Only  by  a 
narrow  margin  of  time,  indeed,  was  he  able  to  bring  back  sufficient 
troops  for  the  first  day's  battle.  He  detached  a  column  under 
Vandamme  to  the  mountains  to  interpose  between  Schwarzen- 
berg  and  Prague  (see  Napoleonic  Campaigns);  the  rest  of  the 
army  pressed  oh  by  forced  marches  for  Dresden,  around  which 
a  position  for  the  whole  army  had  been  chosen  and  fortified, 
though  at  the  moment  this  was  held  by  less  than  20,000  men 
under  Gouvion  St  Cyr,  who  retired  thither  from  the  mountains, 
leaving  a  garrison  in  Kdnigslcin,  and  had  repeatedly  sent  reports 
to  the  emperor  as  to  the  allied  masses  gathering  to  the  south- 
ward. The  battle  of  the  first  day  began  late  in  the  afternoon, 
for  Schwarzenbeig  waited  as  long  as  possible  for  the  corps  of 
Klcnaji,  which  formed  his  extreme  left  wing  on  the  Freiberg 
road.  At  last,  about  6  p.u.  he  decided  to  wait  no  longer,  and 
six  heavy  columns  of  attack  advanced  against  the  suburbs 
defended  by  St  Cyr  and  now  also  by  the  leading  troops  of  the 
main  army.  Three  hundred  guns  covered  the  assault,  and 
Dresden  w.-is  set  on  fire  in  places  by  the  cannonade,  while  the 
French  columns  marched  unceasingly  over  the  bridges  and 
through  the  Allstadt.  On  the  right  the  Russians  under  Wittgen- 
stein advanced  from  Slricscn,  the  Prussians  under  Klcist  through 
the  Grosser  Garten,  whilst  Prussians  under  Prince  Augustus  and 
Austrians  under  CoUoredo  moved  upon  the  Moczinski  redoubt, 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  most  desperate  fighting,  and  was 
repeatedly  taken  and  retaken.  The  attack  to  the  westward  was 
carried  out  by  the  other  Austrian  corps;  Klenau,  however,  was 
still  far  distant.  In  the  end,  the  French  defences  remained 
unshaken.    Ney  led  a  counter-attack  against  the  Allies'  left. 
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the  Mocxiiukj  redoubt  wu  definitely  recaptuied  from  CoUoredo, 
and  the  Pnusians  were  drivea  out  of  the  Grosser  Garten.  The 
toup  of  the  Allies  had  failed,  for  every  hour  saw  the  arrival  of 
fresh  forces  on  the  side  of  Napoleon,  and  at  length  the  Austrian 
leader  drew  oS  his  men  to  the  heights  again.  He  was  prepared 
to  fight  another  battle  on  the  morrow — indeed  he  could  scarcely 
have  avoided  it  had  he  wished  to  do  so,  for  behind  him  lay  the 
mountain  defiles,  towards  which  Vandamme  was  marching  with 
all  speed. 

Napoleon's  plan  for  the  17th  was,  as  usual,  simple  in  its  outline. 
As  at  Friedland,  a  ravine  separated  a  {nrt  of  the  hostile  line  of 
battle  from  the  rest.  The  villages  west  of  the  Plauen  ravine  and 
even  LSbda  were  occupied  in  the  early  morning  by  General 
Metzko  with  the  leading  division  of  Klenau's  corps  from  Freiberg, 
and  upon  Metzko  Napoleon  intended  first  to  throw  the  weight 
of  his  attack,  giving  to  Victor's  infantry  and  the  cavalry  of 
Murat,  king  of  Naples,  the  task  of  overwhehning  the  isolated 
Austrians.  The  centre,  aided  by  the  defences  of  the  Dresden 
suburbs,  could  hold  its  own,  as  the  events  of  the  26th  bad 
shown,  the  left,  now  under  Ncy,  with  whom  served  Kellermann's 


cavalry  and  the  Young  Guard,  was  to  attack  Wittgenstein's 
Russians  on  the  Pima  road.  Thus,  for  once.  Napoleon  decided 
to  attack  both  flanks  of  the  enemy.  His  motives  in  so  doing 
have  been  much  discussed  by  the  critics;  Vandanune's  move- 
ments, it  may  be  suggested,  contributed  to  the  French  emperor's 
plan,  which  if  carried  out  would  open  the  Pima  road.  Still, 
the  left  attack  may  have  had  a  purely  tactical  object,  for  in 
that  quarter  was  the  main  body  of  the  Prussians  and  Russians, 
and  Napoleon's  method  was  always  to  concentrate  the  fury  of 
the  attack  on  the  heaviest  masses  of  the  enemy,  i.e.  the  best 
target  for  his  own  artillery.  A  very  heavy  rainstorm  during  the 
night  seriously  affected  the  movements  of  troops  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  all  to  Napoleon's  advantage,  for  his  more  mobile 
artillery,  leinforced  by  eveiy  horse  available  In  and  about 
Dresden,  iras  still  able  to  move  where  the  Allied  guns  sank  in 
mud.  Further,ifthecavalryhadtowalk,oratmosttrot,through 
the  fields  the  opposing  infantry  was  almost  always  unable  to  fire 
their  muskets.  "  You  cannot  fire;  surrender,"  said  Murat  to 
an  Austrian  battalion  in  the  battle.  "Never,"  they  replied; 
"  yon  cannot  charge  us."  On  the  appearance  of  Murat's  horse 
artiUeiy,  honever,  they  had  to  surrender  at  once.  Under  such 
conditions,  Metzko,  unsupported  either  by  Klenau  or  the  main 
armybeyoDdtlieravine,wasaneasy  victim.  Victor  from  Lobda 
drove  in  the  advanced  posts  and  assaulted  the  line  of  villages 
Wolfnitz-Tiiltschen;  Mcuko  had  to  retire  to  the  higher  ground 
S.W.  of  the  first  line,  and  Murat,  with  an  overwhelming  cavalry 
bice  from  Cotta  and  Burgstidl,  outflanked  his  left,  broke  up 


whole  battalions,  and  finally,  with  the  }ssistsnce  of  the  renewed 
frontal  attack  of  Victor's  infantry,  annihilated  the  division. 
The  Austrian  corps  of  Gyulai  arrived  too  late  to  save  it.  A  iew 
formed  bodies  escaped  across  the  ravine,  but  Metxko  and  three- 
fourths  of  his  men  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

Meanwhile  Ney  on  the  other  flank,  with  his  left  on  the  Pillnitz 
road  and  his  right  on  the  Grosser  Garten,  had  opened  his  attack. 
The  Russians  offered  a  strenuous  resistance,  defending  Seidnitz, 
Gross  D&briu  and  Reick  with  their  usual  steadiness,  and  Ney  was 
so  far  advanced  that  several  generals  at  the  Allied  headquarters 
suggested  a  counter-attack  of  the  centre  by  way  of  Strehlen, 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  French  left  from  Dresden.  This  plan  was 
adopted,  but,  owing  to  various  misunderstandings,  failed  of 
execution.  Thus  the  Allied  centre  remained  inactive  all  day, 
cannonaded  by  the  Dresden  redoubts.  Oi)e  incident  only,  but 
that  of  great  importance,  took  place  here.  The  tsar,  the  king 
of  Prussia,  Schwarzenberg  and  a  very  large  headquarter  staff 
watched  the  fighting  from  a  hill  near  Ricknitz  and  offered  an 
easy  mark  to  the  French  guns.  In  default  of  formed  bodies  to 
fire  at,  the  latter  had  for  a  moment  ceased  fire;  Napoleon, 
riding  by,  half  carelessly  told  them  to  reopen,  and  one  of  their 
first  shots,  directed  at  1000  yards  range  against  the  mass  of 
officers  on  the  sky-line,  mortally  wounded  General  Moreau,  who 
was  standing  by  the  emperor  Alexander.  A  council  of  war 
followed.  The  Allied  sovereigns  were  for  continuing  the  fight; 
Schwarzenberg,  however,  knowing  the  exhaustion  of  his  troops 
decided  to  retreat.  As  at  Bautzen,  the  French  cavalry  was 
unable  to  make  any  effective  pursuit. 

The  forces  engaged  were  96,000  French,  Saxons,  &c.,  and 
200,000  Austrians,  Russians  and  Prussians.  The  French  losses 
were  about  10,000,  or  a  little  over  10%,  those  of  the  Allies 
38,000  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  (the  latter  13,000)  or  19%. 
They  lost  also  15  colours  and  26  guns. 

DRESS  (from  the  Fr.  dresstr,  to  set  out,  arraiige,  formed  from 
Lat.  diralus,  arranged,  dirigere,  to  direct,  arrange),  a  substantive 
of  which  the  current  meaning  is  that  of  clothing  or  costume  in 
general,  or,  specifically,  the  principal  outer  garment  worn  by  a 
woman  (see  Costume).  The  verb  "  to  dress  "  has  various 
applications  which  can  be  deduced  from  its  original  meaning. 
It  is  thus  used  not  only  of  the  putting  on  of  clothing,  but  of  the 
preparing  and  finishing  of  leather,  the  preparation  of  food  for 
eating,  the  application  of  cleansing  and  healing  substances  or  of 
bandages,  &c.,  to  a  wound,  the  drawing  up  in  a  correct  line  of  a 
body  of  troops,  and,  generally,  adorning  or  decking  out,  as  of 
a  ship  with  flags.  In  the  language  of  the  theatre  the  "  dresser  " 
is  the  person  who  looks  after  the  actor's  wardrobe  and  assists 
him  in  the  changing  of  his  costumes.  For  the  printer's  use  of 
"  dresser  "  see  Totocraphy. 

DRESSBR,  in  furniture,  a  form  of  sideboard.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Fr.  dressoir,  a  piece  of  furniture  used  to  range  or 
draser  the  more  costly  appointments  of  the  table.  The  appliance 
is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  credence  and  the  buffet,  and  is, 
indeed,  a  much  more  legitimate  inheritor  of  their  functions  than 
the  modem  sideboard,  which,  as  we  know  it,  is  practically  an 
tSth-centuiy  invention.  It  developed  into  its  present  shape 
about  the  second  quarter  of  the  17th  century,  and  has  since  then 
changed  but  little.  As  a  piece  of  movable  furniture  it  was 
made  rarely,  if  at  all,  after  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
until  the  revival  of  interest  in  what  is  called  "  farmhouse 
furniture  "  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  sotb  century  led  in 
the  first  place  to  the  constmction  of  many  imitation  antique 
dressers  from  derelict  pieces  of  old  oak,  and  especially  from 
panels  of  chests,  and  in  the  second  to  the  making  of  avowed 
imitattoos.  The  dresser  confoimed  to  a  model  which  varied 
only  in  detail  and  in  ornament.  Its  simple  and  agreeable  form 
consisted  of  a  long  and  rather  narrow  table  or  slab,  with  drawers 
or  cupboards  beneath  and  a  tall  upright  closed-in  back  arranged 
with  a  varying  number  of  shallow  shelves  for  the  reception  of 
plates;  hooks  for  mugs  were  often  fixed  upon  the  face'of  these 
shelves.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  small  cupboards 
were  often  added  to  the  superstructure.  The  majority  of  these 
diesaen  were  made  of  oak,  but  when,  early  in  the  Georgian  period 
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the  "  Warp,"  a  marine  and  cstoarfne  tOt  and  day  of  the  Humber ; 
and  also  beds  of  peat  and  diatomite. 
See  Glacial  PsaioD;  l>LBisTOCENa;  BouLDsa  Clay.  (J-  A.  H.) 
DRILL,  (i)  A  tool  for  boring  or  making  holes  in  hard  sub- 
stances, such  as  stone,  metal,  &c.  (an  adaptation  in  the  17th 
century  from  the  Dutch  dril  or  drilU,  from  driUen,  to  turn, 
pore  a  hole;  according  to  the  New  English  Dictionaiy  the 
word  is  not  to  be  connected  vrith  the  English  "  thrill ").  The  word 
dtilltn  was  used  in  Dutch,  German  and  Danish,  from  the  17th 
century  for  training  in  military  exercises  and  was  adopted  into 
English  in  the  same  sense.  The  origin  of  the  application  seems 
to  be  in  the  primary  sense  of  "  to  turn  round,"  from  the  turning 
of  the  troops  in  their  evolutions  and  from  the  turning  of  the 
weapons  in  the  soldiers'  hands.  Drill  is,  formally,  the  prepara- 
tion of  soldiers  for  their  duties  in  war  by  the  practice  or  rehearsal 
of  movements  in  military  order  and  the  handling  of  arms,  and, 
psychologically,  the  method  of  producing  in  the  individual  soldier 
habits  of  self-control  aodof  mechanically  precise  actions  under  dis- 
turbing conditions,  and  of  rendering  the  common  instinctive  will 
o(  a  body  of  men,  large  or  small,  amenable  to  the  control  of,  and 
susceptible  to  a  stimulus  imparted  by  its  commander's  will. 

(a)  A  furrow  made  in  the  soil  in  which  iced  may  be  sows, 
and  a  machine  used  for  sowing  seed  in  such  furrows  (see  Sowing). 
The  word  is  somewhat  doubtful  in  origin.  It  may  be  the  same 
as  an  obsolete  word  "  drill,"  to  trickle.  Bow  in  drops,  also  a 
small  stream  or  flow  of  water,  a  iill,and  is  possibly  an  altered 
form  of  "trill." 

(3)  In  sqology,  the  native  name  of  a  large  short-tailed  west 
African  balloon,  Papio  Uucopkams,  closely  allied  to  the  mandrill 
\q.v.),  but  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  brilliant  blue  and 
scarlet  on  the  jaws  of  the  fully  adult  males. 

(4)  The  name  of  a  fabric  made  in  both  linen  and  cotton,  and 
commonly  bleached  and  finished  stiff.  The  word  is  a  shortened 
form  of  "  drilling,"  from  the  German  driUick,  or  "  three- 
threaded,"  and  is  so  named  because  the  weave  originally  used 
in  its  construction  is  what  is  termed  the  three-leaf  twill,  nine 
repeats  of  which  appear  in  the  accompanying  figure,  while 

immediately  below  the  design  is  an  intersec- 
tion o^  all  the  nine  threads  with  the  first 
pick.  It  is  essentially  a  warp-faced  fabric; 
that  is,  the  upper  surface  is  composed  mostly 
of  warp  threads.  In  the  figure  it  will  be  seen 
that  two  out  of  every  three  threads  appear 
on  the  surface,  and,  by  introducing  agreater 
number  of  threads  perinch  than  picks  per  inch,  the  weft  is  mode 
(o  occupy  a  still  more  subordinate  position  so  far  as  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cloth  is  concerned.  Although  the  weave  shown 
Is  still  extensively  used  in  this  branch,  there  are  others,  e.g.  the 
4-thread  and  the  s-thread  weaves,  which  are  employed  for  the 
production  of  this  doth.  Large  quantities  of  drill  are  shipped 
to  the  Eastern  markets  and  to  other  sub-tropical  centres,  from 
which  it  is  sold  for  dolbing.  In  temperate  climates  it  forms  a 
satisfactory  material  for  ladies'  and  children's  summer  dothing, 
and  it  is  used  by  chefs,  hairdressers,  provision  merchants,  grocers, 
buttsrmen,  painters  and  decotatois,  &c.,while  many  of  the  long 
jackets  or  overalls,  such  as  those  worn  by  many  mill  and  factory 
managers,  are  made  from  the  same  matnial. 

DBUIKINQ  VBSSBLL'  The  use  of  special  vcssds  for  drinking 
purposes  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  have  had  a  natural  origin 
and  development.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  it  would  soon 
be  found  desirable  to  provide  vessels  for  liquids  in  addition  to 
those  serving  to  hold  food.  As  in  many  other  commonplace 
details  of  modem  Ule,  we  must  turn  to  the  primitive  races  to 
understand  how  our  present  conditions  were  reached.  In  almost 
all  parts  of  the  worid  many  of  the  products  of  nature  are  cmpable 
of  serving  such  purposes,  with  little  or  no  change  at  the  hands 
of  man;  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  climates  the  coco-nut  and 
the  gourd  or  calabash  require  but  little  change  to  adapt  them 
as  the  most  convenient  of  drinking  utensils,  the  eggs  of  the 
larger  birds,  such  as  the  ostrich  or  the  emu,  shells,  like  the 
nautilus  and  other  univalves,  as  weO  as  the  deeper  bivalves, 
■The  verb  "to  drink"  isCommoa  Tcut..  cf.  Ca.  Iriatn,  ts. 
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are  equally  convenient.  Such  natural  objects  are  in  fact  used 
by  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  Africa,  America  and  Polynesia,  as 
well  as,  in  some  cases,  by  the  white  races  who  have  intruded 
into  thoK  parts  of  the  world,  and  adopted  some  of  the  native 
habits.  In  Paraguay,  for  example,  the  so-called  "  Paraguay 
tea,"  an  infusion  of  the  yerha  mall  (Ik*  taropuiytHtb),  is  drunk 
through  a  tube  from  a  small  gourd  held  in  the  hand,  and  often 
handsomdy  mounted  in  silver  or  even  gold.  In  the  same  way, 
as  we  shall  see,  dvilizcd  man  has  adopted  nearly  all  the  natural 
forms  that  were  found  convenient  by  the  savage,  altering  and 
adorning  them  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  time  or 
country  where  they  were  used. 

Another  line  of  devdopment,  however,  has  been  found  to  be 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  human  mind.  Nothing  could  form 
a  more  practical  drinking  cup  than  the  half  of  a  coco-nut  shdt 
or  part  of  a  gourd.  Such  cups,  however,  in  the  countries  where 
the  plants  producing  them  are  common,  would  be  easily  obtained, 
and  every  one,  rich  or  poor,  could  possess  one  or  more.  In  order, 
thcrdore,  to  distinguish  the  chid's  possessions  from  those  of 
his  inferiors,  his  cup  is  often  made  with  great  labour,  from  some 
more  intractable  material,  wood  or  stone,  though  in  practically 
the  same  form  as  that  of  the  natural  object. 

Among  European  races  in  medieval  limes  the  same  lines  have 
been  followed,  though  for  different  reasons.  Human  ingenuity, 
though  perhaps  originally  inspired  by  natural  forms, 
is  apt  to  turn  aside  into  more  artificial  channels. 
The  invention  of  the  potter's  art  (see  CEtAMtcs), 
where  the  plastic  nature  of  the  raw  material  tenders  it 
capable  of  infinite  changes  of  form,  gave  rise  to  types  of  vessels 
having  no  obvious  or  necessary  relation  to  the  productions  of 
nature.  In  Britain  and  in  northern  Europe  generally,  the 
interments  of  the  races  of  the  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Ages  have 
furnished  vessels  of  pottery  of  a  beaker-like  form,  to  which  the 
name  of."  drinking-cups  "  has  been  given.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  evidence  for  attributing  such  a  use  to  them  is  slender, 
and  mainly  consists  of  the  fact  that  their  thin  lips  would  render 
them  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  the  other  pottery 
vessels  found  with  them,  some  of  which,  on  equally  slight 
grounds,  have  been  called  food  vessels.  The  general  use  and 
acceptance  of  the  term  by  two  generations  of  archaeologists  is, 
however,  an  adequate  reason  for  a  passing  mention  in  this  place. 
In  the  later  prehistoric  times  of  Europe  vessels  of  gold,  bronze 
and  other  materials,  induding  amber,  were  made,  sometimes  of 
degant  forms,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  used  as  drinking 
vessels;  still,  this  is  again  an  assumption,  though  a  fairly  prob- 
able one.  A  small  gold  cup  with  handle  was  found  in  a  barrow 
at  Rillaton,  Cornwall,  one  of  amber  of  a  similar  form  was  found 
at  Hove,  aiid  a  third  of  shale  near  Honiton.  All  of  these  doubtless 
may  be  referred  to  the  Bronze  Age. 

Schliemann  fotmd  many  drinking  vessels  in  his  exploration 
of  the  superimposed  cities  of  Troy.  A  pretty  form  is  that  found 
in  the  first,  dty.  It  is  of  clay,  and  dosely  resembles  f/,^  ,^_, 
an  early  Victorian  tea  cup  on  a  high  foot.  This  form  1 
is  of  interest,  as  Schliemann  discovered  the  same  both  ■' 
at  Tirynsand  Mycenae,  five  from  the  latter  site  being  ' 
of  gold,  while  the  type  also  occurs  from  lalysus  in  Rhodes  in 
assodatien  with  bronze  swords.  This  Trojan  cup  was  found  at 
a  depth  of  50  ft.  befew  the  present  surface  and  about  1I8  ft.  below 
the  stratum  of  what  Schliemann  daimed  to  be  the  Homeric 
Tray.  In  his  second  city  appears  a  different  type  of  wart, 
somewhat  fantastic  in  forsn,  one  vessd  being  in  the  form  of  a 
sow,  while  others  foreshadow  the  araltr  and  tmpkpr*  of  laler 
and  more  familiar  Greek  wares. 

But  the  drinking  vessel  to  which  Schliemann  draws  most 
attention  is  the  tall  cup  of  a  trumpet  form  furnished  with  two 
earlike  loop  handles.  This  curious  and  original  type  occurs 
also  in  the  Third  (or  Homeric),  Fourth  and  Sixth  Cities,  with 
little  if  any  change.  Schliemann  devotes  some  pages  to  the 
discussion  of  the  form,  in  which  he  sees  the  ienn  ^^txfnrtXXar' 
of  Homer,  which  has  been  more  luually  understood  to  mean 
ao  hour-glass  sbsped  cup,  in  which  the  distinguishing  featuit 
■  Sat  Plati,  Plau  I. 
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Fig.  I. — Roman      Glass      Cup.  Fig.  z.^Teutonic    Glass    Cup.      Fig.  3. — Saxon     Glass     "Tum- 

With    representation    of    a  From    a    grave    at    Selzen,                          bier." 

chariot  race.    Found  at  Col-  Rhenish  Hesse. 
Chester. 


Fig.  4. — Frankish  Glass  Drinking  Horn. 
Bingerbriick. 


Fig.  S- — Saxon  Cow's  Horn.    Mounted  in  silver. 
Taplow. 


Fig.  6. — Saxon  Trum- 
pet-shaped Drinking 
Vessel  of  Glass.  With 
hollow  tubular  orna- 
mentation. Found  in 
a  barrow  at  Taplow. 


Fig.  7.— The     Royal     Gold     Enamelled 
Hanap.    Made  about  1380. 


Fig.  8. — Saracenic  Enamelled 
Goblet.  With  French  silver 
mountings.  Fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 


Plate  II. 
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Fig.  1.— Venetian    Glass    Goblet.    With    enamelled 
decoration.    Fifteenth  century. 

AU  the  objects  represented  on  these  twcplates  are  in  the  British  Museum 


Fig.  >.— Enitlish  "  Blackjack."     With  initiab 
o{  Charles  I.  and  date  1646. 


Fig.  3. — The  Rochester  Mazer.  Presented 
by  Brother  Robert  Peacham.  Siiteenth 
century. 


Fig.  4. — Chinese 


Cup.     Carved    from 
Eighteenth  century. 


rhinoceros  bom. 


Fig.  8.— A  Glass 
'•Yard  of  Ale" 
(English). 
Eighteenth 
century. 
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Fig.  s.  —  English    Glass    Tankard. 
Bearing  the  Arms  of  Lord  Burleigh. 


Fig.  6. — Coco-nut  Cup. 
With  silver  mountings. 
German,  about  1600. 


Fig.  7. — Swiss  l'*Tanzenmann." 
Carved  in  wood.  Seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  German  name  for  this 
type  is  *'  Buttenmann." 
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DM  two  cupi,  not  two  bandies.  He  appHes  the  same  term  to  a 
drinking  vessel  of  a  very  diflerent  form,  found  with  several  others 
in  the  Third  City.  This  is  a  sance-boat  shaped  vessel  ■  of  gold, 
made  with  a  lip  for  pouring  or  drinking  at  either  end,  and  with 
two  loop  handles.  This  equals  those  previously  mentioned  in 
originality  of  form;  with  it  were  found  others'  of  gold,  silver 
and  elcctmm  (i.e.  4  parts  of  gold  to  i  of  silver).  Of  these  three 
were  shaped  like  iSthnxntury  coffee  cups  but  wanting  handles. 
In  the  Sixth  City  appear  forms  more  nearly  approaching  those  of 
bter  times,  particularly  prototypes  of  the  eaiUharut  and  uypkus. 

These  discoveries  in  tlie  various  strata  of  Troy  may  be  taken 
as  the  analogues  in  the  Mediterranean  and  hither  Asia  of  the 
bter  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  of  northern  Europe,  with  an 
aUowance  of  some  centuries  of  greater  antiquity  for  the  former. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  article  to  deal  with  the  ceramic  and 
metallic  drinking  vessels  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  what 
is  generally  known  as  the  rlamical  period  (see  Cekaucs  and 
Plate).  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  both  on  the  Rhine 
and  In  various  places  in  Britain,  notably  at  Castor  in  North- 
amptonsiiiie  and  in  the  New  Forest,  were  factories  where  large 
numbers  of  pociUa  or  drinking  cups  were  made;  those  made  on 
the  Rhine  and  at  Castor  bearing  legends  to  indicate  their  use. 
Many  of  these  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the 
WaUiaf-Richartz  Museum  in  Cologne. 

After  the  decline  of  Roman  power,  the  Gothic  and  Scandinavian 
races  who  replaced  the  Romans  in  central  and  northern  Europe 
I  brought  with  them  their  own  forms  and  types  of  drink- 
ing vessels.  These,  from  about  the  4th  century,  re- 
placed the  well-known  Roman  vessels.  The  northern 
barbarians  were  as  great  drinkers  as  fighters,  and  their 
literature  recites  with  equal  zest  the  richness  of  their  drinking 
cups  as  the  power  and  deadly  qualities  of  their  arms.  Fortu- 
nately the  practice  ci  burying  with  the  dead  warrior  all  his 
property,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  he  would  be  supposed  to 
need,  has  preserved  to  our  day  the  actual  vessels  in  use  by  the 
ixgan  northmen  who  pervaded  northern  Europe  from  the 
4th  century  onward.  Saxon  graves  in  Britain  have  furnished 
great  numbers  of  drinking  cups  and  horns,  in  many  cases  quite 
unbroken.  From  the  remains,  of  which  the  chief  series  are  in 
the  British  and  Liverpool  Museiuns,  we  can  learn  a  great  deal 
to  amplify  the  references  in  literature.  The  richest  single 
interment  that  has  yet  been  found  was  within  the  present  church- 
yard at  Taplow.  Here  under  a  huge  mound  lay  buried  a  Saxon 
chieftain  surrounded  by  his  belongings;  arms  defensive  and 
offensive,  his  drinking  cups,  and  even  his  game  of  draughts. 
The  drinking  vessels  consisted  of  five  cows'  horns  and  four  glass 
cups.  The  former  were  of  great  size,  2  ft.  long,  richly  mounted 
at  the  mouth  and  at  the  point  with  silver  bands  embossed  and 
gilt.  The  glasics  also  were  of  great  size  and  of  a  type  faimliar 
ia  Saxon  interments.  Each  was  of  a  trumpet  shape,  with  a 
small  foot,  while  the  sides  were  ornamented  with  hollow  pointed 
tubes  bent  downwards,  and  open  on  the  inner  side,  so  that  the 
liquid  would  fill  them.  Such  a  plan  is  most  impractical,  and  it 
must  have  been  very  difficult  to  keep  the  vessels  clean.  Glasses 
of  this  uncommon  form  have  not  been  found  elsewhere  than  in 
Ssxoo  graves,  either  in  England  or  in  the  north  of  the  continent. 
Otlier  types  are  perhaps  nearly  as  characteristic,  though  of  simpler 
construction.  One  of  these  is  a  simple  cone  of  glass,  sometimes 
quite  plain,  at  others  ornamented  with  an  api^ed  spiral  glass 
thread,  or  more  rarely  with  festoons  of  white  glass  embedded 
in  the  body  of  the  vessel  A  third  form  is  a  plain  cup  or  bowl 
widely  expanded  at  the  mouth  and  with  a  rounded  base,  so 
that  it  could  only  be  set  down  when  empty,  in  fact  a  true 
"  tumbler."  This  feature  is  in  fact  a  very  common  one  in  the 
drinking  vessels  of  the  Saxon  race.  There  are  many  other 
varieties,  plain  cylindrical  goblets,  generally  with  ornamental 
^ass  threads  on  the  outside,  and  a  more  usual  type  has  a  rounded 
body  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  an  orange  with  a  wide  plain 
month.  Many  of  all  these  classes  were  found  in  the  famous 
cemetery  known  as  the  King's  Field  at  Faversham  in  Kent  (the 
(dia  fom  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum),  at  Chesad 
>Sm  Plats,  Plate  L 


Down  in  the  Isle  of  Wigjit,  and  in  the  cemetery  within  the 
ancient  camp  on  High  Down,  near  Worthing.  In  Belgium, 
France  and  Germany  the  same  types  occur,  and  even  as  la 
north  as  Scandinavia,  where  they  are  found  in  association  with 
Roman  coins  of  the  4th  century.  On  the  continent,  however, 
additional  types  are  found  that  do  not  occur  in  Britain — one 
of  these  is  a  drinking  glass  in  the  form  of  a  hunting  honi  with 
glass  threads  forming  an  ornamental  design  on  the  outside. 
From  the  wide  distribution  of  these  types,  it  seems  certain 
that  they  ^nang  originally  from  a  common  centre,  and  the  slender 
evidence  available  on  the  subject  seems  to  pdnt  to  that  centre 
having  been  somewhere  on  the  lower  Rhine.  Although  glass 
seems  to  have  been  popular  and  by  no  means  rare  as  a  material 
for  drinking  vessels,  Mher  materials  also  were  used.  A  large 
number  of  the  smaller  pottery  vessds  would  serve  such  a  purpose, 
and  in  one  grave  at  Broomfield  in  Essex  two  small  wooden  cups 
were  found  which,  from  their  small  lize  and  thinness,  were  no 
doubt  used  for  liquid. 

Of  the  later  Saxon  domestic  utensils  nothing  remains,  the 
habit  of  burying  such  objects  with  Uie  dead  having  Ceased  on 
the  gradual  introduction  of  Christianity  through  the  country. 
Manuscripts  are  our  only  resource,  and  they  are  not  only  of  great 
rarity,  but  in'  the  main  rudely  and  conventionally  drawn  in  their 
details.  In  those  of  the  9th  to  the  nth  century  various  simple 
forms  are  seen,  some  resembling  our  modem  tumbler  in  shape, 
others  like  a  dice  box.  Horns  as  drinking  vessels  certainly 
retained  their  popularity  at  all  times,  surviving  especially  among 
the  northern  nations,  and  many  of  the  vessels  of  this  form  were 
no  doubt  actual  horns,  though  horn-shaped  vessels  were  often 
made  of  other  riiateiials.  Until  we  come  to  the  tjth  and  14th 
centuries  there  b  an  absolute  dearth  of  the  actual  objects  used 
in  domestic  life.  And  here  we  begin  with  pUte  used  in  the 
service  of  the  church. 

The  drinking  vessel  possessing  the  most  unbroken  history  is 
doubtless  the  chalice  of  the  Christian  Church.'  Like  other 
ceremonial  objects  it  was  no  doubt  differentiated  from 
the  drinking  cups  in  ordinary  use  by  a  gradual  transi- 
tion, and  in  the  early  centuries  it  is  unlikely  that  it 
differed  either  in  form  or  material  from  the  ordinary  domestic 
vessel  of  the  time.  Figures  of  such  vessels,  apparently  with  a 
symbolic  intention,  are  found  upon  early  Christian  tombstones, 
and  it  has  been  contended  that  the  vessel  indicated  the  grave 
of  a  priest.  While  this  may  be  the  case,  the  similarity  of  the 
vessel  represented  to  the  ordinary  non-liturgical  form  renders 
the  conclusion  somewhat  weak.  Among  objects  found  under 
conditions  which  lend  colour  to  their  specific  use  as  chalices  are 
the  bottoms  of  glass  vessels  found  inserted  in  plaster  in  the 
Catacombs  at  Rome;  but  here  again  the  Jesuit  Padre  Garrucci 
was  unable  to  find  any  evidence  to  support  such  a  conclusion. 
It  b  not  in  fact  until  the  6th  century  that  the  sacred  vessel 
would  appear  to  have  assumed  a  definite  form.  From  about  that 
time  date  the  lost  golden  chalices  of  Monza,  representations 
of  which  still  exbt  in  that  city;  and  the  famous  chalice  of 
Goutdon  in  the  Biblibthiqne  Nationale  in  Paris  is  probably  of 
about  the  same  time.  All  of  these  are  two-handled  with  a  vase- 
shaped  body  and  supported  on  a  high  foot;  and  thus  quite 
unlike  the  more  recent  medieval  types.  Two  glass  vases  of 
exactly  this  two-handled  form  are  in  the  Slade  collection  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  may  well  have  been  chalices.  Another 
chahce,  ia  the  same  collection,  of  the  6th  or  7th  century,  was 
found  with  a  silver  treasure  at  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont. 
It  b  of  silver,  with  a  cylindrical  body  and  small  expanding 
foot;  with  it  were  finmd  a  number  of  silver  spoons  and  dishes, 
the  farmer  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Apostles,  Greek  hexa- 
meters and  lines  from  Virgil's  Eclogues.  No  doubt  the  whole 
was  the  treasure  of  a  monastery,  buried  and  never  reclaimed. 
So  far  as  evidence  exnts  for  the  form  of  the  chalice,  the  vase- 
shape  with  two  handles  seems  to  have  been  mainly  succeeded 
by  a  goblet  with  straight  sides  and  without  handles;  these  latter 
in  great  part  disappeared.  Then  came  the  rounded  cup-shaped 
bowl  as  seen  in  the  well-known  KremsmOnster  chalice.  Aa 
>  F«r  two  DaitTstkwa  see  Plats.  Plats  IL 
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interesting  silver  vessel,  probably  a  diallee,  found  st  Trewbiddle 
in  Cornwall,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  of  plain  semi- 
oviform  shape,  and  dates  from  the  9th  century.  The  xjth  century 
chalice  was  usually  a  broad  somewhat  shallow  cup,  on  a  conical 
base,  and  squat  in  its  general  lines  as  compared  with  those  of 
later  date.  These  gradually  became  taller,  and  with  a  bowl 
smaller  in  proportion,  fallowing  the  tendency  of  the  civil  vessels 
towards  more  elegant  lines.  Both  civil  and  religious  vessels 
eventually  carried  this  tendency  to  an  extreme  point,  so  that  in 
the  17th  century  the  continental  chalices  and  standing  cups 
had  lost  all  sense  of  true  artistic  proportions;  the  bowl  of  the 
chalice  had  greatly  shrunk  in  size  while  the  foot  had  become 
huge  and  highly  elaborate,  both  in  general  form  and  in  ornamental 
details.  In  Britain  chalices  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  English 
church  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  were  replaced  by  com- 
munion cups.  These  were  much  plainer  in  majce,  recalling  in 
their  outlines  the  goblet  form  of  about  a  thousand  years  earlier, 
the  sides  of  the  bowl  being  concave,  or  i^early  straight,  as  opposed 
to  the  convexity  of  the  chalice,  while  the  paten  was  reversed 
over  the  mouth  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  closely  fitting  cover. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  English  communion 
cups  again  followed  the  dvil  fashion  in  adapting  the  outline  of 
the  Venetian  drinking  glass,  a  shape  which  has  »iirvivcd'to  our 
own  days. 

The  materials  of  which  chalices  were  made  in  the  early 
centuries  seem  to  have  been  as  various  as  those  of  ordinary 
vessels.  Glass  was  undoubtedly  a  favourite  substance,  perhaps 
from  its  lending  itself  readily  to  scrupulous  cleanliness;  but 
wood,  horn,  ivory  and  similar  materials  were  undoubtedly  in 
use,  and  were  from  time  to  time  condemned  as  improper  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  Fewter  was  in  common  use,  and  it  was 
not  an  unusual  practice  in  the.  rath  and  13 th  centuries  to  place 
sacramental  ve^els,  of  this  or  more  precious  metal,  in  the  grave 
of  an  ecclesiastic.  Bronze  was  also  used,  and  the  KremsmOnstcr 
chalice  is  of  that  metal,  which  was  a  favourite  one  in  the  Celtic 
church.  But  gold  or  silver  chalices '  were  do  doubt  always 
preferred  when  they  could  be  obtained^ 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  it  was  a  common  practice 
in  the  i6th  century  and  Uter  in  En^and  for  laymen  to  make 
gifts  to  the  church  of  vessels  of  an  entirely  domestic  character 
for  use  in  the  service.  Many  of  these  from  their  associations, 
and  in  the  character  of  the  designs  upon  them,  were  entirely 
unsuited  for  such  purposes,  and  in  our  own  time,  when  a  healthy 
desire  has  sprung  up  for  the  proper  investigation  of  such  matters, 
many  such  unsuitable  vessels  have  been  withdrawn  from  use. 
Domestic  plate,  however,  being  much  more  highly  appreciated 
by  collectors,  there  has  been  a  regrettable  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  holders  of  such  pieces  to  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidders; 
the  tendency  is  to  be  deplored,  for  while  they  remain  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  they  are  a  national  asset;  if  sold  by  auction, 
there  is  a  great  probability  of  their  going  abroad. 

It  would  seem  fairly  certain  that  the  ordinary  drinking  vessel 
of  medieval  times  was,  like  the  trenchers  of  wood,  turned  on  the 
Mttlml  lathe.  Of  these  the  conmxiner  varieties  have  entirely 
vMMititar  disappeared,  having  become  useless  from  distortion 
mamm  or  other  damage.  Such  as  have  come  down  to  our 
'"**'  own  time  owe  their  preservation  to  the  added  re£ne- 

ment  of  a  silver  mount.  Vessels  of  this  kind  are  known  as 
maur  bowls,  a  word  of  tmcertain  origin,  but  imdoubtedly, 
in  the  medieval  sense,  indicating  wood  of  some  more 
or  less  valuable  kind,  and  not  improbably,  in  the  i6th 
century,  maple  or  a  wood  of  that  apnea  raiu».  Spenser  in  the 
"Shepherd's  Kalendar"  speaks  of  a  macier  ywraught  of  the 
maple  warre."  Although  such  vessels  are  mentioned  in  the 
inventories  and  other  contemporary  records  as  far  back  as  the 
nth  century,  no  example  is  known  to  exist  of  as  earlier  date 
than  the  14U1  century,  of  which  date  there  are  two  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Harbledown  hospital.  This  type  of  drinking  vessel 
was  in  common  use  in  well-to-do  households  until  the  16th 
century,  when  a  change  of  fashion  and  the  greater  luxury  and 
refinement  dictated  the  adoption  of  more  elegant  and  complex 
forms.    The  ordinary  oaxet  «M  a  shallow  bowl  (see  Fuis, 


Plate  II.)  about  6  in.  In  diameter,  with  a  broad  expaixBng 
rim  of  silver  gilt  often  engraved  with  a  motto  in-black  letter 
or  Lombardic  capitals,  at  timet  referring  to  the  function  ol 
the  cup,  such  as: — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Trinity 
Filte  the  Kup  and  drinke  to  me." 
or, 

"  Potum  et  not  benedicat  Agios." 
Within  the  bowl,  in  the  centre  is  often  found  a  circular  medallioa 
called  a  "  print  "  with  some  device  upon  it,  engraved  and  filled 
with  enamel.  The  reason  of  this  -addition  may  conceivably 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  such  bowls  were  someu'mes  made  from 
the  lower  half  of  a  gourd  or  calabash,  in  the  centre  of  whi<l 
would  be  a  rough  projection  whence  the  fibres  of  the  fruit  had 
diverged.  A  rarer  form  of  mazer  has  the  characters  Just  men- 
tioned and  in  addition  is  mounted  upon  a  high  foot,  bringing 
it  nearer  to  the  category  of  standing  cups  or  "  banaps."  The 
famous  Scrope  mazer  belonging  to  York  Minster  (early  isth 
century)  stands  upon  three  small  feet.  Of  the  hanap  type 
examples  are  in  the  possession  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambrklge 
(the  Foundress'  Cup),  and  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  the  former 
an  exceedingly  fine  specimen,  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  15th 
century.  The  form  dictated  originally  by  the  simple  wooden 
cup  was  at  times  carried  out  entirely  in  silver,  or  even  in  stone, 
mazer-like  cups  being  found  either  entirely  in  metal  or  with 
the  main  portion  made  of  serpentine  or  some  other  ornamental 
stone.  An  example  of  the  former  from  the  Hamilton  Palace 
collection,  as  well  as  several  ordinary  mazers,  are  to  be  seen  ia 
the  British  Museum.  The  types  above  described  are  of  English 
origin,  with  the  exception  of  that  made  entirely  of  ulvei^  which  is 
thought  tq  be  French.  Most  of  the  continental  forms  diflcted 
from  the  English,  and  were  more  eUborately  finished.  One  of 
the  finest  is  that  which  belonged  to  Louis  de  Male,  last  count  of 
Flanders.  It  is  an  exceedingly  thin,  shallow  bowl  of  fine-grained 
wood,  with  a  cover  of  the  same  make.  The  latter  a  surmounted 
by  a  silver  figure  of  a  falcon  holding  a  sbiekl  in  its  mouth  with 
the  arms  of  the  count.  The  foot  is  of  silver  with  lozenge-shaped 
panels  inserted,  bearing  in  enamel  the  arms  of  the  count.  A 
Genzum  form  of  the  x6th  century  counted  of  a  depressed 
sphere  of  wood  for  the  bowl,  with  a  silver  rim,  and  a  cover 
formed  of  a  similarly  shaped  sphere,  called  in  France  a  "  cieute- 
quin."  Such  mazers  were  furnished  in  addition  with  a  short 
metal  handle  turned  up  at  the  end,  a  feature  unknown  in  the 
English  types.  All  of  these  again  are  to  be  teen  in  the  British 
Museum  scries. 

Although  the  us*  of  wooden  vessels  more  or  less  elaborately 
mounted  was  continued  weQ  into  the  i6th  century  as  a  fashion, 
many  other  materials  of  far  greater  value  were  in  use  ^ 
among  the  wealthy  long  before  that  time.  Crystal, 
agate  and  other  hard  stones,  ivory,  Chinese  ponxlain,  at  well  as 
more  ordinary  wares,  were  all  in  tise,  as  well  as  the  precious 
metals.  The  inventories  of  the  r4th  and  rsth  centuries  are  full 
of  entries  showing  that  such  precious  cups  were  fairly  common. 
Of  gold  cups  of  any  antiquity  naturally  but  few  remain;  the 
mtrinsic  value  of  the  metal  probably  is  a  sufficient  explanation. 
One  of  the  most  important  in  existence  is  however  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  viz.  the  royal  gold  cup  of  the  kings  of 
England  and  France.  It  it  of  nearly  pure  gold  with  a  brood 
bowl  and  a  hjgh  foot,  the  cover  pyramidal.  Thit  whole  is  orna- 
mented with  translucent  enamels  of  the  most  perfect  quality, 
and  with  a  little  damage  in  one  part,  absolutely  wdl  pctserved. 
The  subjects  represented  on  it  are  scenes  from  the  life  e{  St 
Agnes,  in  two  rows,  one  on  the  cover  and  one  outside  the  bowl; 
op  the  foot  are  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  around 
the  base  a  coronal  of  leaves  alternating  with  pearb;  the  jcover 
originally  had  a  similar  adjunct,  but  it  has  unfortunately  beea 
cut  away.  This  is  the  only  piece  of  royal  plate  of  the  treasure* 
of  the  kings  of  England  and  France  that  now  remaiiu,  and  ita 
history  has  been  traced  from  the  time  it  was  made,  about  the 
year  rjSo,  to  the  present  time.  It  was  made  by  Yme  of  the 
goldsmiths  of  the  luxurious  Due  de  Bern,  the  brother  of  Charka 
V.  of  Fianct,  no  doubt  to  offer  as  a  gift  to  the  king,  whose 
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Urthdiy  was  St  Agnes'  day.  It  was,  however,  never  prcaented, 
probably  owing  to  the  death  of  Charles  V.  in  1380.  The  due 
de  Betri  was  not  on  friendly  terms  with  his  nephew  Charles  VL, 
but  on  their  bemg  reconciled  he  presented  the  young  king  with 
this  cup.  The  troubles  of  his  reign  led  to  the  invasion  of  France 
by  Heniy  V.  of  England,  and  the  ultinute  appointment  of  his 
brother,  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  as  regent.  The  necessities 
of  the  half-insane  Charles  doubtless  caused  this  cup  and  other 
valuables  to  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  regent  in  exdiange 
for  ready  money,  for  it  appcara  in  the  duke  of  Bedford's  will, 
under  which  it  passed  into  the  treasury  of  Henry  VI.  There 
it  remained  and  appeals  in  all  subsequent  loyal  inventories 
up  to  the  time  of  James  I.  This  monarch,  whose  motto  was 
"  Beati  pacific!,"  received  with  joy  the  embassy  sent  from 
Spain  in  the  year  1610  to  conclude  the  first  treaty  of  peace  with 
England  since  the  Armada,  and  showered  upon  Uie  envoy,  Don 
Juan  de  Vclasco,  constable  of  CastHe,  the  most  hviab  and 
extravagant  gifts.  The  constable,  in  fact,  was  so  impressed  by 
the  warmth  of  his  reception  that  he  printed  an  account  of  his 
embassy,  and  from  this  work  the  main  stoty  of  the  cup  has 
eventually  been  traced.  On  hb  return  to  Spain  the  constable, 
a  piously  disposed  man,  presented  this  cup,  with  many  other 
vahuble  gifts,  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Cbra  Medina  de  Pomar 
at  Burgos,  of  which  his  sister  was  Superior.  Although  it  was  a 
domestic  vessel,  a  "  hanap  "  in  fact,  the  constable  elected  that 
jt  should  be  consecrated  and  made  use  of  as  a  chalice  at  great 
festivals.  And  so  it  continued  to  be  used  from  the  early  yeais  of 
the  17th  century  until  about  the  year  t88>,  when  the  convent 
having  fallen  upon  evil  times,  it  was  decided  to  sell  this  precious 
relic.  A  priest  from  the  Argentine  being  at  the  time  in  Burgos, 
it  was  confided  to  him  to  sell  in  Paris,  and  he  deposited  the  sum 
of  £too  by  way  of  security.  This  was  all  that  the  unfortunate 
nuns  at  Burgos  ever  received  in  return  for  their  chalice,  for 
they  never  saw  the  priest  again.  He  took  the  cup  to  Paris, 
arriving  in  the  month  of  September,  when  the  majority  of  the 
well-to-do  are  away  from  town.  After  many  failures  to  dispose 
of  it,  be  ultimately  succeeded  in  selling  it  to  Baron  Jerome 
Pichon  for  the  sum  of  about  £400,  practically  its  weight  in  gold. 
He  baron,  after  vainly  trying  to  resell  it  at  various  sums  from 
£10,000  downwards,  eventually  parted  with  it  to  Messrs  Wert- 
beimer  of  Bond  Street  for  £8000,  and  that  firm  very  liberally 
ceded  it  to  Sir  Wollaston  Ftai>ks  for  the  same  sum,  and  it  was 
fiially  secured  by  a  subscription  for  the  Britbh  Museum. 

Such  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  "  hanaps  " 
in  existence.  The  word  "  hanap  "  is  translated  by  Cotgrave  in  his 
French  dictionary  of  1660  as  "  a  drinking  cup  or  goblet,"  and 
probably  was  intended  to  mean  what  would  be  called  a  standing 
cup,  that  is,  raised  on  a  foot,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  bowl  of  the 
tna«r  class.  Such  vessels  were  chiefly  used  to  ornament  the 
dinner  table  or  sideboard,  in  the  way  that  loving-cups  are  now 
used  at  civic  banquets,  where,  almost  alone  in  fact,  the  ancient 
ceremonial  of  the  table  is  still  observed  to  some  extent;  and  the 
bving-cup  is  the  direct  descendant  of  tb<  hanap  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Of  aD  the  ornaments  of  the  table  in  medieval  times  the  most  con- 
q>icuous  was  probably  the  "  nef."  This  was  in  the  form  of  a  ship 
j^y^  (n<it>i),asits  name  implies,  and  originally  wasdesigned 

to  bold  the  table  utensils  of  the  host — knives,  napkins, 
and  at  times  even  the  wine.  Some  of  the  later  examples  which 
alone  survive  are  carried  out  with  the  greatest  elaboration,  the 
tails  and  rigging  being  carefully  finished  and  with  a  number  of 
figures  on  the  deck.  The  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  an 
article  of  table  furniture  was  doubtless  the  fear  of  poison.  As 
in  course  of  time  this  became  less,  the  nef  changed  its  character, 
and  became  either  a  mere  ornament,  or  sometimes  was  capable 
of  being  used  as  a  drinking  vessel.  The  former,  however,  was 
much  more  common,  and  the  number  of  nefs  that  can  be  practi- 
cally used  as  drinking  cups  is  small. 

In  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  the  shapes,  decoration  and 
materials  of  drinking  vcssek  were  almost  endless.  A  favourite 
object  to  be  so  adapted  was  an  ostrich  egg,  and  many  can  be 
aeen  in  museums  in  elaborate  silver  mounts;  eoco-nutt  wen  also 


nied  in  the  Kme  way,  and  Chlneie  and  other  Oriental  ware* 
then  of  great  variety,  were  often  turned  into  cups  and  vases  by 
ingenioosly  devised  silver  mounting.  The  use  of  drink-  ^^ 
ing  vessels  either  formed  of  actual  boma  or  of  other  ""^ 
materials  was  cortunon  in  the  ijth  and  i6th  centuiies, 
especially  in  the  north.  They  were  usually  provided . 
with  feet  so  as  to  wavt  as  standing  cups,  arid  some  of  thekn  wen 
mounted  with  great  richness.  An  excellent  example  ii  the 
buiKMU  drinking-horn  in  the  possession  of  QuecD'a  College^ 
Oxford,  dating  from  the  14th  century.  The  medieval  beliefs 
about  "  griffins'  claws  "  still  survived  to  this  late  date,  and  a 
horn  cup  in  the  British  Museum  bears  the  inscription  "  £in 
Oreifen  Klan  bin  ich  genaimt.  In  Aaia,  Africa  wohl  bekannt." 
Another  bom,  probably  that  of  an  ibex,  is  in  the  same  institution, 
and  has  a  silver  mount  inscribed  "  Gryphi  unguis  divo  Cuthberto 
dundmfflsi  sacer."  The  elegant  natural  curve  of  the  horn  adds 
greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  vessel.  In  Germany  the  ingenuity 
of  the  silveramith  was  turned  in  the  direction  of  making  vessels 
in  the  forms  of  animals,  at  times  in  allusion  to  the  coat  of  arm* 
of  the  patron.  Stags,  lionsi  bears  and  various  birds  are  often 
found;  the  head  generally  removable  so  a*  to  form  a  small  cup 
Switzerland  and  south  Germany  had  a  ipedal  type,  in  the  form 
of  the  figure  of  a  peasant,  generally  in  wood,  carrying  on  his  back 
a  large  basket,  which  edged  with  silver  formed  the  drinking  cup. 
This  type  is  only  found  in  wine-growing  districts,  the  basket 
being  used  for  carrying  grapes.  In  Germany  such  cups  are  called 
"  Buttenmaim,"  in  Switzerland  "  Tanzenmann."  The  royal  and 
princely  museums  of  Germany  contain  great  numbers  of  such 
vessels,  the  Green  Vault  in  Dresden  in  particular,  while  a  good 
number  are  to  be  seen  in  our  own  great  museums.  A  curious 
fancy,  combining  instruction  with  conviviality,  was  to  make  cups 
in  the  form  of  a  t^be,  terrestrial  or  celestial,  which  are  still  useful 
a*  showing  the  state  of  geographical  or  astronomical  knowledge 
at  the  time.  Several  of  those  made  in  the  i6th  century  are  sUll 
in  existence,  one  in  the  British  Museum,  a  second  at  Nancy,  and 
others  are  in  Copenhagen  and  Zurich  and  in  private  collections. 
The  upper  half  of  the  globe  is  removable,  leaving  the  lower  as 
the  drinking  cup.  Ivory  both  from  the  beauty  of  its  colour  and 
the  evenness  of  its  structure  has  been  a  favourite  material  for 
drinking  vessels  at  all  times,  and  would  seem  to  have  been 
continuously  used  from  the  earliest  period,  whether  derived  from 
Asia  or  Africa,  while  the  semi-fossil  mammoth  ivory  of  Siberia 
has  not  been  neglected.  In  general,  however,  the  vessels  made 
from  this  mateiial  presented  no  essential  differences  of  form  from 
those  in  wood,  until  the  art  of  lathe-turning  attained  great 
perfection,  when  a  wide  field  was  opened  for  ingenuity  and  even 
extravagance  of  form.  The  most  remarkable  examples  of  the 
possibilitiet  of  this  kind  of  mechanical  skill  are  seen  in  the 
productions  of  the  Notemberg  tumeraof  the  I7tb  century,  whose 
elaborate  and  entirely  useless  lours  it  forte  comprise  among  many 
other  things  standmg  cups  of  ivory  sometimes  t  ft,  high,  exempli- 
fying every  eccentricity  of  whidi  the  lathe  it  capable.  Peter 
Zick  (d.  1633)  and  his  three  sons  wen  celebrated  for  such  work. 
Several  pieces,  doubtless  from  their  hands,  are  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  use  of  ^asa  caps  waa  not  commcm  in  England  untn  the 
i6th  century,  Venice  having  practically  the  monopoly  of  the 
supply.  A  silver-mounted  glass  goblet  which  belonged  ^^ 
to  the  great  Lord  Burghley  is,  however,  in  the  British  „^^ 

Museum,  where  there  is  also  a  very  large  series  of 
Venetian  drinking  gksses  of  various  kinds,  clear  and  lace  glass 
as  well  as  some  of  the  istlKcntury  goblets  with  enamelled 
designs,  now  of  the  greatest  rarity.  The  relation*  of  Venice  with 
the  East  were  of  so  intimate  a  character  that  the  earlier  forms  of 
Venetian  glasses  were  neatly  identical  with  those  of  the  Hahoin- 
medan  East. 

A  common  type  of  Arab  drinking  glass  resembled  our  modem 
tumbler  (a  beaker),  but  gnduaBy  expanding  in  a  curve  towards 
the  mouth,  and  often  enamelled.  The  enamelled  designs  were 
at  times  rebted  to  the  purpose  of  the  venel,  figures  drinking  aad 
the  like,  but  more  commonly  bore  either  a  mark  of  ownaiaUp, 
such  at  theannoiasldevloafattaaiir.or  aone  dapb  decMative 
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design.  Hiis  simple  form  probably  has  iU  origin  in  the  horn 
cup  maiie  from  the  base  of  a  cow's  bom  and  dosed  at  the  smaller 
end.  The  later  forms  In  the  late  1 5th  century  and  after,  followed 
the  fashion  in  other  materials,  and  were  raised  on  a  tall  foot, 
so  that  from  the  i6th  century  onwards  the  type  of  wine  ^ass 
has  hardly  changed,  except  in  details.  An  interesting  variety 
in  one  detail  is  seen  in  the  German  fashion  of  providing  an 
elaborate  silver  stand  into  which  the  foot  of  such  an  ordinary- 
shaped  glass  was  made  to  fit.  Frequently,  as  might  be  expected, 
such  stands  are  found  without  glasses,  and  their  use  then  seems 
difficult  to  explain. 

Another  characteristic  German  type  is  the  "  wiederkom,"  a 
vessel  more  conspicuous  for  capacity  than  for  its  artistic  qualities. 
It  is  usually  a  (^lindrical  vessel  of  green  ^ass  often  holding  as 
much  as  a  quart,  elaborately  enamelled  with  coats  of  arms  and 
views  of  well-known  places;  and  at  times  when  the  cup  was  a 
wedding  gift  the  figures  of  .the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seen 
upon  It. 

A  very  fanciful  kind  of  cup  was  known  in  EneJand  as  a  "  yard 
Of  ale, "  a  long  tube  of  glass  generally  shaped  like  a  coach  horn, 
but  ending  sometimes  in  three  prongs  as  a  trident,  the  opening 
in  the  hitter  being  at  the  end  of  the  handle,  which  was  about  a 
yard  in  length. 

Small  silver  cups  were  often  made  in  dozens  with  various 
devices,  differing  in  each,  such  as  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the 
occupations  of  the  months,  or  figures  of  the  classical  gods  and 
goddesses,  engraved  upon  them. 

The  tankard  came  into  fashion  in  the  t6th  centiiry,  a  practical, 
but  seldom  graceful  object.  At  first  some  attempt  was  made,  by 
shaping  the  sides,  to  attain  to  some  artistic  quality,  but  usually 
the  tankard  from  the  late  i6th  century  to  the  present  time  is 
found  with  straight  sides,  either  vertical  or  contracting  towards 
the  top,  which  is  of  course  always  furnished  with  a  hinged  lid. 

A  material  that  has  one  obvious  merit,  that  of  being  practically 
unbreakable,  is  leather,  and  drinking  cups  were  often  made  of  it. 
tTOitat  The  flagon  called  a  "black  jack"  is  the  best-known, 
BIM  and  examples  are  very  common,  mostly  of  the  17th 

*"*^  and  tSth  centuries.  A  quaint  fashion  was  to  have 
■  '"*'  a  leather  cup  made  in  the  form  of  a  lady's  shoe;  this, 
however,  was  confined  to  Germany  and  might  be  thought  in 
somewhat  questionable  taste. 

In  the  17th  and  rSth  centuries  a  great  impetus  wa£  given  to 
theproductionof curiousdrinkingveoelsinpottety.  InEngland 
at  various  potting  centres  a  great  number  ol  cups  called  "  tygs  " 
were  made:  capacious  mugs  with  several  handles,  three  or  four, 
iDuod  the  sides,  so  that  the  cup  could  be  readily  passed  from  one 
to  the  other.  Manyof  these  have  quaint  devices  and  inscriptions 
upon  them.  Another  favourite  plan  is  to  make  a  jug  with  open- 
work round  the  neck  and  a  variety  of  spouts,  one  only  com- 
municating with  the  liquid.  These  "  puzzle  jugs  "  no  doubt 
caused  a  good  deal  of  amusement  when  attempted  by  a  novice, 
who  would  inevitably  spill  some  of  the  contents. 

The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is  much  favoured  by  the  Chinese 
as  a  material  for  drinking  cups  often  of  a  somewhat  archaic  form. 
The  dense  structure  of  the  horn  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
and  its  beautiful  amber  hue  makes  the  vessel  a  very  agreeable 
object  to  the  eye.  Thcusualfbrmisof  a  boat  shape  on  a  square 
foot,  and  the  carved  decoration  is  often  copied  from  that  of  the 
bronze  vessels  of  the  earlier  dynasties  Others  are  treated  in  a 
freer  and  more  naturalistic  manner,  the  bowl  being  formed  as 
the  flower  of  the  magnolia,  and  the  entire  horn,  at  times  mon 
than  9  ft.  In  length,  is  utilized  in  carrying  out  the  design.  One 
of  this  kind  it  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Cups  of 
the  former  type  are  commonly  found  Imitated  in  ivory-white 
pofoelaio,  and  are  known  as  "  libation  cups."  Rhinoceros  horn 
is  held  by  the  Chinese  to  be  an  antidote  against  poison,  a  belief 
shared  by  other  nations. 

There  is  but  Ettle  to  be  said  about  the  vessels  used  in  the 
drinking  oi  tea  and  coffee.  In  Europe  the  type  has  practically 
remained  unchanged  since  the  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee 
drinking,  except  that  in  the  18th  century  the  tea-cups  imported 
fasB  China  had  no  htndks.  wd  vers  ■aitrally  thinner  than  the 


coffee  cups.  In  Japan  theie  is  a  ceremonious  way  of  drinking 
tea,  known  as  Cha  %o  yit.  Here  powdered  green  tea  is  used; 
the  party  assembles  in  a  small  pavilion  in  a  garden, 
and  the  tea  is  made  in  accordance  with  a  rigid  etiquette.  Tttmt 
The  infusion  is  stirred  with  a  whisk  in  a  rudely 
fashioned  bowl,  holding  about  a  pint,  and  passed  ixam 
one  guest  to  another.  The  bowls  are  of  very  thick  pottery, 
never  of  porcelain,  aikd  the  most  valued  kind  is  that  made  in 
Korea.  In  the  drinking  of  rice  spirit  (saki)  in  Japan  smalt  wide 
shallow  cups  are  used,  inade  generally  of  porcelain,  but  sometimes 
of  finely  lacquered  wood.  Both  kinds  are  usuJly  ornamented 
with  elaborate  and  sometimes  allusive  ^'*«ig"ff, 

Among  savage  races  the  most  peculiar  drinking  ceremony  is 
that  of  kava  drinking  in  Polynesia,  prindpally  in  the  Fijian, 
Tongan  and  Samoon  groups.  The  best  description  . 
of. the  process  is  given  in  Mariner's  Tonga,  The  S^JJS^ 
principal  vessel  is  usually  a  large  bowl,  sometimes 
measuring  3  or  3  ft.  in  diameter,  cut  from  a  solid  block  of  wood. 
It  has  four  short  legs  and  an  ear  at  one  side  to  which  a  rope  of 
coco-nut  fibre  is  generally  attached.  The  liquid  is  prepared  iri 
this  bowl  and  ladled  out  in  small  cups  often  made  of  coco-nut 
shells,  and  these  are  handed  round  with  great  ceremony.  Both 
the  bowl  and  the  cups  become  coated  in  the  inside  with  a  highly 
polished  layer,  pale  blue  in  colour;  but  this  beautiful  tint  fades 
when  the  vessel  is  out  of  use,  and  it  is  thciefoie  very  rarely  seen 
in  specimens  in  Europe.  The  kava  itself  is  prepared  from  the 
root  of  a  tree  of  the  pepper  family  (Piper  meUiystUum);  the 
toot  is  cut  into  pieces  of  a  convenient  size,  and  these  are  given 
to  young  men  and  women  of  the  company,  who  masticate  them, 
and  the  lumps  thus  shredded  are  placed  in  the  large  bowl,  «-ater 
is  poured  over  them,  and  the  mass  is  strained  with  great  care  by 
wringing  it  in  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  Aiiuciu.  The  liquor 
is  slightly  intoxicating. 

If  the  Polynesian  method  of  preparing  kava  as  a  drink  b 
distasteful  to  our  ideas,  the  favourite  drinking  bowl  of  the  old 
Tibetans  is  even  more  so.  Friar  Odoric  (14th  century),  quoted 
by  Yule,  describes  how  the  Tibetan  youth  "  takes  Us  father's 
head  and  straightway  cooks  and  cats  it,  and  of  the  skull  he  makes 
a  goblet  from  which  he  and  all  his  family  always  drink  devoutly 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  father."  This  recalls  Livy's 
account  of  the  BoH  in  Upper  Italy,  who  made  a  drinking  vessel 
of  the  head  of  the  Roman  consul  Postumus.  Among  the 
Tibetans  skulls  are  still  used,  but  generally  for  Ubations  only; 
for  this  purpose  great  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
skull,  and  the  "  points  "  of  a  good  skull  are  well  understood  by 
the  Lamas.  (C.  H.  Rn.) 

DRIPSTONE,  in  architecture,  a  projecting  moulding  weathered 
on  the  upper  surface  and  throated  underneath  so  as  to  form  a 
drip.  The  term  is  more  correctly  applied  to  a  string  course. 
When  carried  round  an  arch  its  more  correct  description  would 
be  a  hood  (g.t.).  When  employed  inside  a  building  it  serves 
a  decorative  purpose  only. 

ORISLER,  HENRY.  (1818-1897),  American  classical  scholar, 
was  born  on  the  27th  of  December  1818,  on  Staten  Island,  New 
York.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1S39,  taught  classics 
in  the  Columbia  grammar  school  for  four  years,  and  was  then 
appointed  tutor  in  classics  in  the  college.  In  1845  he  became 
adjunct  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  there,  in  1857  was  appointed 
to  the  new  separate  chair  of  Latin  language  and  literature,  and 
ten  years  btcr  succeeded  Sr  Charles  Anthon  as  Jay  professor 
of  Greek  language  and  literatute.  He  was  acting  president  in 
1S67  and  in  1S88-1889,  and  from  1890  to  his  retirement  as 
professor  emeritus  in  1894  was  dean  of  the  school  of  arts.  H« 
died  in  New  York  City  on  the  30th  of  November  1897.  Dr 
Drislcr  completed  and  supplemented  Dr  Anthon's  labours  as 
an  editor  of  classical  texts.  His  criticisms  and  corrections  of 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Crai-Englisk  Ladam,  of  which  he  brought 
out  a  revised  American  edition  in  1S46,  won  his  name  a  place  00 
the  title-page  of  the  British  edition  in  1879,  and  in  1870  he 
pubh'shcd  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Yooge's  Entliah- 
Gruk  Lexicon.  He  was  ardently  opposed  to  slavery,  and 
brilliantly  refuted  The  BMe  Viea  of  SImtry,  watiea  by  Bishop 
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y.  H.  Hopkins  of  Vermont,  in  a  tUfiy  (1863),  which  hieeU  the 
bishop  on  purely  Biblical  ground  and  displays  the  wide  nage  of 
Dr  Drisler's  scholarship. 

DRIVta.  SAMUEL  ROLLES  (1846-  ),  English  divine 
and  Hebrew  scholar,  was  born  at  Southampton  on  the  snd  of 
October  1846.  Kc  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  New  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  haxi  a  distinguished  career,  taking  a  first  dais 
in  Literae  Humaniores  in  1869.  He  was  awarded  the  Pusey  and 
EUerton  scholarship  in  1866,  the  Kennicott  scholarship  in  1870 
(both  Hebrew),  and  the  Houghton  Syriac  prize  In  1873.  Fnnn 
1870  he  was  a  fellow,  and  from  1875  also  a  tutor,  of  New  College, 
and  in  1883  succeeded  Pusey  as  regins  prolesaoref  Hebrew  and 
canon  of  Christ  Church^  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament 
Revision  Committee  (1876-1884)  and  f«amining  "'"p'*'"  to  the 
bishop  of  Southwell  (1884-1904);  received  the  honorary  degrees 
of  doctor  of  literature  of  Dublin  (189a),  doctor  of  divinity  of 
Glasgow  (1901),  doctor  of  literature  of  Cambridge  (tgos);  and 
was  dected  a  fellow  of  the  British  Academy  in  190a.  Dr  Dviver 
devoted  his  life  to  the  study,  both  textual  and  critical,  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  ooounentaries 
on  Joel  and  Amos  (1897);  Deuteronomy  C1903);  Danid  (1901); 
Genesis  (1909);  the  Minor  Prophets,  Nahum  to  Malachi  (190s); 
Job  (1905);  Jeremiah  (1906);  I^viticus  (1894  Hebrew  text, 
1898  trans,  and  notes);  Samuel  (Hebrew  text,  1890).  Among 
his  more  general  works  are:  Tttatist  on  the  Uu  of  Uu  Tenses  in 
Hcbrea  (r892);  Isaiah,  kis  Life  and  Times  (1891});  Inlrod.  to 
Ike  LUeraiure  of  the  Old  Test.  ( 1 897,  cd.  1909) ;  Sermons  on  Sulgeels 
connected  with  the  Old  Testament  (1892);  The  ParaUel  Psalter 
(1904);  Hcb.  and  Eng.  Lexicon  of  the  O.T.  (in  collaboration, 
1906);  Modern  Research  as  illustrating  the  Bible  (1909);  articles 
in  the  Bncy.  Brit.,  Ency.  BiU.  and  Hastings'  Diet,  of  the  Bible. 
.  DRIVINO  (from  "  to  drive,"  i.e.  generally  to  propel,  force 
along  or  in,  a  word  common  in  various  forms  to  the  Teutonic 
languages),  a  word  used  in  a  restricted  sense  for  the  art  of  con- 
trolling and  directing  draught  animals  from  a  coach  or  other 
conveyance  or  movable  machine  to  wiiich  they  are  harnessed 
for  the  purpose  of  traction.  This  has  been  an  occupation  prac- 
tised sinc^  domesticated  animals  were  first  put  to  this  use.  In 
various  parts  of  the  world  a  number  of  diHerent  animal*  have 
been,  and  still  are,  so  employed;  of  these  the  horse,  ox,  mule 
and  ass  are  the  most  common,  though  their  place  is  taken  by 
the  reindeer  in  northern  latitudes,  and  by  the  Eskimo  dog  in 
arctic  and  antarctic  regions.  The  driving  of  each  of  these 
requires  special  skill,  only  to  be  acquired  by  practice  combined 
with  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  several 
apifti^U  employed.  The  most  accomplished  driver  of  spirited 
horses  would  probably  be  in  diihculties  if  called  upon  to  drive 
sixteen  or  twenty  dogs  in  an  arctic  sicdge,  or  a  team  of  oxen 
or  mules  drawing  the  guns  of  a  mountain  battery;  and  the  adept 
in  either  of  these  branches  of  the  art  might  provoke  the  com- 
passion of  a  farmer  from  Lincolnshire  or  Texas  by  his  attempts 
to  manage  a  pair  of  Clydesdale  horses  in  the  plough  or  the 
reaping  machine. 

'  Under,  all  these  different  conditions  driving  is  a  work  of 
atiUty,  of  economic  value  to  dvilized  sodety.  But  from  very 
early  times  driving,  especially  of  horses,  has  also  been  regarded 
as  a  sport  or  pastime.  This  probably  arose  in  the  first  instance 
from  its  association  with  battle.  In  the  earHest  historical 
records,  such  as  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Homeric  poems, 
the  driver  of  the  chariot  fills  a  place  of  importance  i  n  the  economy 
of  war;  and  on  bis  skill  and  effidcncy  the  fate  of  kings,  and  even 
of  kingdoms,  must  often  have  depended.  The  statement  in  the 
Book  of  Kings  that  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi  was  recognized  from 
a  distance  by  his  style  of  driving  appears  to  indicate  that  the 
warrior  himself  on  occasion  took  the  place  of  the  professional 
charioteer;  and  although  it  would  be  unsafe  to  infer  from  the 
story  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  occupation  was  his 
motive  for  doing  so,  the  name  of  this  king  of  Israd  has  become 
the  eponym  of  drivers.  Among  the  Greeks  at  an  equally  early 
period  driving  was  a  recognized  form  of  spott,  to  the  popularity 
of  which  Horace  afterwards  made  allusion.  Racing  between 
teams  of  horses  harnessed  tcrwar-chariots  took  the  place  occupied 


by  laddle-hona  ladng  and  Afserfcan  trotting  races  (see  Hoksb- 
RiWxice)  in  the  tpott  of  modern  times.  The  dement  of  danger 
doubtless  gam  pleasurable  exdtement  to  chariot  radng  and 
kept  alive' its  association  with  incidents  familiar  in  war;  just 
as  at  a  later  period,  when  the  institution  of  chivalry  had  given 
the  armed  knight  on  horseback  a  conspicuous  place  in  medieval 
warfare,  the  tournament  became  the  most  popular  sport  of  the 
aristocracy  throughout  Europe. 

This  element  of  danger  cannot  be  said  to  enter  usually  into 
the  enjoyment  of  driving  at  the  present  day.  Though  accidents 
occasionaily  happen,  the  pastime  is  practically  unattended  by 
serious  risk;  and  the  sonrce  of  the  pleasure  it  affords  the  driver 
must  be  sought  in  the  skill  it  requires,  combined  with  the  love 
of  the  horse  which  is  common  to  sportsmen,  and  of  exerdse  of 
power.  The  art  of  driving  as  practised  UMlay  for  pleasure 
without  profit,  and  without  the  eatdtement  of  radng,  is  of  quite 
modern  development.  Oliver  Cromwell,  indeed,  met  with  a 
mishap  in  Hyde  Park  while  driving  a  team  of  four  horses  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  count  of  Oldenburg,  which  was  the  subject 
of  more  than  one  satirical  allusion  by  contempomry  royalist 
writers;  but  two  things  were  needed  before  much  enjoyment 
could  be  found  in  driving  apart  from  utility.  Thefe  were  the 
invention  of  carriages  on  springs,  and  the  construction  of  toads 
with  smooth  and  solid  surface.  The  former  did  not  come  into 
general  use  till  near  the  end  of  the  iSth  century,  and  it  was 
about  the  same  period  that  the  engineering  skill  of  Thomas 
Telford  and  the  invention  of  John  London  Macadam  combined 
to  provide  the  latter.  The  influence  on  driving  of  these  two 
developments  was  soon  apparent .  Throughout  the  1 8th  century 
stage-coaches,  ponderous  unwiddy  vehides  without  springs, 
had  toiled  slowly  over  rough  and  deeply  rutted  tracks  as  a 
means  of  communication  between  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain;  but  those  who  made  use  of  them  did  so  as  a  matter 
of  necessity  and  not,  for  enjoyment.  But  by  the  beginning 
of  the  i9tfa  century  the  improvement  in  carriage-building 
and  road-construction  alike-  had  greatly  diminished  the  dis- 
comfort of  travd;  and  interest  in  driving  for  its  own  sake  grew 
so  rapidly  that  in  1807  the  first  assodation  of  amateur  coachmen 
was  formed.  TUt  was  the  Beosington  Driving  Club,  the  foTe< 
runnel  of  many  aristocratic  dubs  for  gentlemen  interested  is 
driving  as  a  pastime. 

In  modem  driving  one,  two  or  foor  horses  are  usually  eni<: 
ployed.  When  a  greater  number  than  four  is  put  In  harness,  at 
in  the  case  of  the  state  equipages  of  royal  personages  on  occasioni 
of  ceremony,  the  horses  are  not  driven  but  are  controlled  by 
"  postillions  "  mouitted  on  the  near-side  hone  of  each  pair. 
When  two  horses  aie  used  tbey  may  dther  be  placed  side  by 
side,  in  "  double  harness,"  which  is  the  commoner  mode  of  driving 
a  pair  of  horses,  or  one  following  the  other,  in  a  "  tandem.", 
Four  hotses,  or  "  fom'-in-hand,"  are  harnessed  in  two  pairs, 
one  following  the  other,  and  called  tespectivdy  the  "  leaders  " 
and  the  "  wheders  "—the  same  terms  being  use4  for  the  two 
boises  of  a  tandem. 

Though  it  is  a  less  difficult  accomplishment  to  drive  a  single' 
horse  than  a  tandem  or  four-in-haod,  or  even  a  pair,  it  neverthe- 
less requires  both  knowledge  and  the  skill  that  practice  alone 
confers.  The  driver  should  have  some  knowledge  of  equine 
character,  and  complete  famiHarity  with  every  part  Of  the 
harness  he  uses,  and  with  the  potpoee  which  each  buckle  or 
strap  is  intended  to  serve:  The  indefinable  quality  known 
in  horsemanship  as  "  good  hands  "  is  scarcdy  less  desirable 
on  the  bo»4cat  than  in  the  saddle.  It  is  often  said  to  be  un- 
attainable by  these  who  do  not  possess  it  by  nature;  but  though 
this  may  be  true  to  some  extent,  "  good  hands  "  are  partly  at' 
least  the  result  of  learning  the  correct  position  for  the  arm  an4 
hand  that  haUs  the  icins.  The  nins  are  hdd  in  the  left  hand,' 
which  should  be  htft  at  about  the  bvd  of  the  lowest  buttoD 
of  the  driver's  waistcoat,  and  near  (he  body  though  not  pressed 
against  it.  The  driving  hand  should  never  be  reached  forwaid 
more  than  a  few  indies,  nor  raised  as  high  as  the  breast.  The 
upper  arm  should  lie  loosdy  sgsinst  the  side,  the  forearm  hori- 
zontal acKas  tlw  front  of  the  body,  Jmrming  a  right  angle  or. 
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Iheraabouts  at  tht  diiow-}aiiit,  t^  witot  voy  dightly  bent  in- 
mids,  and  the  back  of  the  hand  and  knuckle*  fadng  outwaids 
towards  the  hono.  In  tUa  position  the  three  jointt  of  the  arm 
form  a  kind  of  automatic  spring  that  secures  the  "  give  "  to  the 
movement  of  the  hone's  mouth  which,  in  coiq'unction  with 
irmness,  is  a  large  part  of  what  is  meant  by  "  good  hands." 
But  thtt  result  is  only  obtained  if  the  reins  be  abo  held  with 
the  proper  degree  of  beating  on  the  bit.  What  the  proper  degree 
■nay  be  depends  greatly  on  the  character  of  the  horses  and  the 
ssverity  of  the  bit.  Fulling  horses  must  be  restiained  by  a 
strong  draw  on  their  bits,  such  as  would  bring  other  sniinsi!! 
to  a  standstill.  But  under  no  circumstances,  no  matter  how 
sluggish  the  horses  may  be,  should  the  reins  be  allowed  to  lie 
slack;  for  if  this  is  done  the  horse  receives  no  su|q>ort  in  the 
event  of  a  sudden  stumble,  and  no  control  if  he  shies  unex- 
pectedly. The  driver  should  therefore  always  Just  "  feel  his 
horse's  mouth  "  as  lightly  as  possible;  he  then  has  the  animal 
well  under  control  in  readiness  for  every  emergency,  while 
avoiding  such  a  puU  on  the  mouth  as  would  cause  a  high-spirited 
horse  to  chafe  and  fret  Well'4>rokett  carriage  horses  should 
always  be  willing  to  run  into  their  bits,  and  thos*  that  draw 
back  when  lightly  held  in  hand  should  be  kept  up  to  the  bit 
with  the  whip. 

These  principles  are  common  to  all  branches  of  the  art  of 
driving,  whether  of  one,  two  or  four  horses.  When  they  are 
observed  no  great  difficulty  confronts  the  coachman  who  is 
content  with  single  or  double  harness,  provided  he  has  acquired 
the  eye  for  pace  and  distance,  and  the  instinctive  realization 
of  the  length  of  the  carriage  behind  him,  without  which  he  may 
suffer  coUhion  with  other  vehides,  or  allow  insufficient  room  in 
turning  a  corner  or  entering  a  gateway.  For  before  be  can  have 
had  the  practice  by  which  alone  this  knowledge  is  to  be  gained, 
the  beginner  w01  have  learnt  such  elementary  facts  as  that  his 
horses  must  be  hekl  well  in  hand  going  down  hill  and  given 
their  heads  on  an  ascent,  and  that  on  no  account  should  the 
horse's  mouth  be  "  jobbed  "  by  the  driver  jerking  the  reins; 
he  will  also  have  learnt  a  good  deal  about  the  character  and 
;temperament  of  the  horse,  on  which  so  much  of  the  art  pf  driving 
depends,  and  which  can  best  be  studied  on  the  box-^eat.and 
not  at  ail  in  the  libtaiy.  If  he  has  pursued  this  study  with  any 
degree  of  insight,  he  will  have  learnt  further  to  be  sparing  in 
the  use  of  the  faand4>rake  with  which  most  modem  carriages  are 
provided.  This  apparatus  is  most  useful  in  case  of  emergency, 
or  for  taking  weight  oS  the  carriage  on  a  really  steep  descent; 
but  the  habit  which  too  many  coachmen  fall  into  of  using  the 
brake  on  every  trlffing  dedine  should  be  avoided.  Its  effect 
is  that  the  horses  are  continually  doing  collar-work,  and  are 
thus  deprived  of  the  relief  which  ought  to  be  given  them  by 
occasional  light  pole  or  shaft  work  instead 

When  the  ambition  of  the  amateur  coachman  leads  him  to 
attempt  a  tandem  or  four-in-hand  he  eifteis  on  a  much  more 
.  complex  department  of  the  art  of  driving.    In  the 

ttd  laL^  ^'  place  he  has  now  four  reins  instead  of  two  to 
kftmi  manipulate,  and  the  increase  of  weight  on  his  hand, 
.espedally  when  four  horses  are  being  driven,  requires 
considerable  strength  of  wrist  to  support  it  wiAoot  tiring.  It  is 
of  the  first  importance,  moreover,  that  he  should  know  instinct- 
ively the  position  in  his  hand  of  each  of  the  reins,  and  be  able 
automatlolly  and  instantaneously  to  lay  a  finger  on  any  one  of 
them.  The  driver  who  ha*  to  look  at  his  reins'to  find  the  oS-^Idc 
leader's  rein,  or  who  touches  the  near-side  wheeler's  in  mistake 
Jor  it,  is  in  perB  of  a  catastrophe.  It  is  thettfoie  essential  that 
the  reins  should  be  correctly  disposed  between  the  fingers  of 
the  kit  band,  and  that  the  driver  should  as- quickly  as  possiUe 
accustom  himself  to  handle  them  automatically.  This  is  some- 
what mora  difficult  in  driving  tandem  than  In  driving  fourjn- 
hand,  because  in  the  latter  case  there  is  greater  spread  of  the 
rein*  in  front  of  the  hand  ihaa  with  tandem,  where  the  rein*  lie 
much  jnof*  aaAf  paiallei  ons  above  the  other.  The  actaal 
holding  of  tlw  icjns  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  coachman 
Sbotild  be  careful  to  take  the  icias  in  his  band  before  moontlng 
<o  the  bo»iaat.  as  othecwiso  his  team  nay  make  a  start  wl  tbont 


his  having  the  means  to  control  them.  It  is  costomary  to  hitck 
the  reins,  ready  for  him  to  take  them,  on  the  outside  terret  (the 
ring  on  the  pad  through  which  the  rein  runs)  of  the  wheeler — 
the  offside  wheeler  in  four-in-hand.  Standing  on  the  ground 
beside  the  offside  whed  of  his  carriage,  ready  to  mount  to  the 
box-seat,  the  coachivan,  after  drawing  up  his  reins  till  he  almost 
feels  the  horses'  mouths,  must  then  let  out  about  a  foot  of  slack 
in  his  off-side  reins,  in  order  that  when  on  his  seat  he  may  fim) 
all  the  reins  as  neariy  as  possible  equal  in  length  in  his  hand. 
He  mounts  with  them  disposed  in  hb  right  hand  precisely  as  they 
will  be  in  his  left  when  ready  to  start.  The  leaden'  reins  should 
be  separated  by  the  forefinger,  and  the  wheelers'  by  the  middle 
finger.  The  near-leader's  rein  will  then  be  uppermost  of  the 
four,  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb;  then  between  the 
forefinger  and  middle  finger  are  two  reins  togethei — the  off- 
leader's  and  the  near-wheeler's  in  the  order  named;  while  at 
the  bottom,  between  the  middle  and  third  fingers,  is  the  off- 
wheeler's  rein.  It  will  be  found  that  held  thus  the  reins  spread 
innnediately  in  front  of  the  hand  in  such  a  way  that  each  several 
rein,  and  each  pair  of  reins — two  nearside,  two  off-side,  two 
wheelers'  or  two  leaders' — can  be  conveniently  manipulated ; 
and  the  proficient  driver  can  instinctively  and  instantaneously 
graspany  of  them  he  chooses  with  his  light  hand  without  having 
to  turn  his  eyes  from  the  road  before  him  to  the  reins  in  his  hand. 
Having  seated  himself  on  the  box  and  transferred  the  reins,  thus 
disposed,  from  the  tight  to  (he  left  hand,  the  coachman  should 
shorten  them  till  he  just  feels  his  wheelers'  mouths  and  holds 
back  his  leaders  sufficiently  to  prevent  them  quite  tightening 
their  traces;  then,  when  be  has  taken  the  whip  from  its  socket 
in  his  right  hand,  he  is  ready  to  start.  This  is  an  operation 
requiring  careful  management,  to  secure  that  leaders  and 
wheelers  start  simultaneously;  for  if  the  leaden  start  firat  they 
will  be  drawn  up  sharp  by  their  bits,  or,  what  is  worse,  if  their 
reins  have  not  been  sufficiently  shortened  they  will  Jump  into 
their  ooUan  and  possibly  break  a  swinging  bar,  and  in  either  case 
they  will  be  fretted  and  disconcerted  and  will  possibly  in  con- 
sequence either  kick  or  rear;  if  the  wheelers  start  before  the 
leaden  they  will  ram  the  smnging  ban  under  the  tails  of  the 
latter,  with  results  equally  unfortunate.  The  wont  passible 
method  of  starting  is  suddenly  to  give  the  horses  their  heads  and 
use  the  whip.  But  no  positive  rule  can  be  laid  down,  for  it  is 
just  one  of  these  points  which  depend  largely  on  famfliarity 
with  the  horses  farming  the  team.  Horses  even  moderately 
accustomed  to  the  work  will  generally  start  best  in  obedience 
to  the  voice,  and  their  attention  may  simultaneously  be  aroused 
by  gently  feeling  their  mouths.  When  once  surted  the  driver 
should  at  once  see  that  bis  team  is  going  straight.  If  the  leaden 
and  whcelen  are  not  exactly  on  the  same  line,  this  or  that  rein 
must  be  shortened  or  lengthened  as  the  case  may  require;  and 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  as  the  near^wheder's  and  off-Jeader's 
reins  lie  together  between  the  same  fingen,  a  simultaneous 
shortening  or  lengthening  of  these  two  tons  will  usually  produce 
the  desired  result.  With  rare  exceptions,  reins  should  be 
shortened  or  lengthened  by  pushing  them  back  or  drawing  them 
forward  with  the  right  hand  from  in  front  of  the  driving  hand, 
and  not  from  behind  it.  As  soon  as  the  team  is  in  motion  the 
leaders  may  be  let  out  till  they  draw  their  traces  taut;  but 
draught  should  be  taken  off  them  on  falling  ground  or  wbQe 
ronndbig  a  corner.  Good  driven  touch  the  rdns  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  wUp-hand,  and  nothing  is  less  workmanlike 
than  for  a  coachman  (o  act  as  if  he  were  an  an(^  continually 
letting  out  or  reeling  in  his  line.  In  rounding  a  comer  a  loop  of 
an  Inch  or  two  of  the  leaden'  rein  on  the  side  to  which  the  (um 
is  to  be  made  is  uken  up  by  the  right  hand  and  pbced  under 
the  left  thumb.  This  "  points  the  leaden,"  n4io  accordingly 
make  the  required  tarn,  while  at  the  same  time  the  right  hand 
bean  lightly  on  the  wheden'  rein  of  the  opposite  side,  to  prevent 
them  making  the  turn  too  sharply  for  safety  to  the  coach  behind 
them.  As  soon  ss  the  turn  is  made — and  all  this  applies  equally 
to  the  passing  of  other  vdiides  or  obstades  on  the  road — the 
driver's  left  thnmb  rdeases  the  loop,  which  runs  out  of  itself, 
and  the  team  returns  to  the  stn{(^  fotmatioo.    A  draunstaace 
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atfol  to  bear  In  mind  b  tlimt  tha  lafaigiBg  bin  ue  widef  tku 
the  nwTimiiTn  width  of  the  ooach;  comeqaently  the  driver 
knows  that  wherever  the  iwinchiK  tail  can  pui  through  with 
ufety— and  as  they  are  before  his  eyes  the  calculation  is  easy — 
the  coach  will  safely  follow. 

A  necessary  part  of  driving  four  hones  or  **"^fni  is  the  proper 
use  of  the  whip.  The  novice,  before  'begbuiiag  to  drive,  should 
acquire  the  knack — which  can  only  be  leamt  by 
f^J2^  practical  instruction  and  eqicriment— of  catching 
up  the  thong  of  the  wUp  on  to  the  stick  by  a  &ick 
of  the  wrist.  With  practice  this  is  done  almost  automatically 
and  without  looking  at  the  #hlp.  It  is  not  merely  an  ornamental 
accomplishment,  bat  a  necssaaiy  one;  for  in  no  other  way  can 
the  whip  be  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  use  eitber  on  wbcelen 
or  leaden  as  the  need  of  the  moment  may  dictate.  The  point 
of  the  thong  is  confined  in  the  whip-hand  when  striking  the 
wheelen  (which  should  be  done  in  boot  of  the  pad),  sind  is 
released  for  reaching  the  leaden.  Considerable  dexterity  is 
ie<)uiicd  la  using  the  whip  on  the  leaden  without  at  the  same 
time  touching,  or  at  all  evenu  slsrming  or  fretting,  the  wheelers. 
The  thong  of  the  whip  should  reach  the  leaden  from  beneath 
the  swinging  bar;  and  proficient  "  whips  "  can  unerringly  strike 
even  the  near  leader  fraifi  under  the  ofl-side  bar  without  disturb- 
ing the  equanimity  of  any  other  member  of  the  team.  This 
demands  great  skill  and  accuracy;  but  no  coachman  is  competent 
to' drive  four  hones  until  he  is  able  to  touch  with  the  whip  any 
particular  horse  that  may  require  it,  and  no  other. 

Essential  as  is  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  whip  when  driving 
four  bones,  it  is  even  more  imperative  for  the  driver  of  tandem. 
For  in  four-in-hand  the  leaden  act  in  some  measure  as  a  restraint 
upon  each  other's  freedom  of  action,  whereas  the  leader  in 
tandem  is  entirely  independent  and  therefore  more  difficult  to 
control.  If  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  turn  completely  round 
and  face  the  driver,  there  is  no  effectual  means  of  preventing 
him.  It  is  here  that  a  prompt  and  accurate  use  of  the  whip  Is 
important.  A  sharp  cut  with  the  thong  of  the  whip  on  the  side 
to  which  he  is  turning  will  often  drive  the  leader  back  into  his 
place.  But  it  must  be  done  instantaneously,  and  the  driver 
who  has  got  hjs  thong  coiled  round  the  stick  of  his  whip,  or  who 
cannot  make  certain  of  striking  the  horse  on  predsely  the 
desired  spot,  will  miss  the  opportunity  and  itwy  find  his  team 
in  a  sad  mess,  possibly  with  disastrous  lesulls.  If  the  leader, 
in  spite  of  a  stroke  from  the  whip  at  the  right  moment  and  on  the 
right  spot,  sliU  penists  in  turning,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is 
io  turn  the  wheeler  also;  and  then  when  the  tandem  has  been 
Straightened,  to  turn  the  horses  back  once  more  to  their  original 
direction.  For  this  reason  it  is  never  safe  to  harness  a  tandem 
to  a  four-wheeled  vehicle;  because  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
turn  the  wheeler  sharply  round,  the  fore-carriage  would  probably 
lock  and  the  trap  be  overturned.  Of  compantively  recent  yean 
a  great  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  harnessing  of  a 
tandeiA  by  the  introduction  of  swinging  ban  similar  to  those 
used  in  four-in-hand.  Formerly  the  leading  traces  in  tandem 
drew  direct  from  tugs  on  the  wheeler's  hames,  or  less  frequently 
from  the  stops  on  the  shafts.  This  left  a  considerable  length 
of  trace  which,  when  dianght  was  taken  off  the  leader,  hung 
shck  between  the  two  horses;  with  the  result  that  either  of 
them  might  get  a  leg  over  the  leading  trace,  with  dangerous 
consequences.  In  the  more  modem  arrangement  short  traces 
attached  to  the  wheder's  tugs  hold  a  bar,  which  Is  kept  in  place 
by  a  few  inches  of  chain  from  the  kidney-link  on  the  wheeler's 
collar.  This  bar  is  connected  by  short  traces  or  chains  with 
a  second  bar  to  which  the  leader's  true  traces  are  hooked  in  the 
usual  way,  allowing  him  a  comfortable  distance  clear  of  the  bar 
precisely  as  in  four-in-hand.  The  leader  thus  draws  as  before 
from  the  wheeler's  tugs;  but  the  length  of  trace  b  broken  up 
by  the  two  swinging  ban,  and  as  these  are  prevented  from 
falling  low  by  their  attachment  to  the  wheeler's  collar,  the 
danger  from  a  too  slack  leading  trace  is  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
though  care  Is  needed  when  the  leader  is  not  pulHng  to  prevent 
the  bar  falling  on  his  hocks. 
Sxpeit  tandem  driving,  owtag  to  the  greater  freedom  of  the 
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leader  frOm  contnd,  h  a  more  dtScnIt  art  than  the  driving  «l 
four  horses,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  weight  on  the  band  is 
much  less  severe;  but  the  general  principles  of  the  two  are  the 
tame.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  the  coach-and-four  is  the  more 
popular.  It  is  more  showy  than  tandem;  it  keeps  alive  the 
romantic  associations  of  the  days  when  the  stagecoach  was  the 
ordinary  means  of  locomotian;  sJ>dacoach,or"drag,"acoomna- 
dates  alaiger  party  of  passengen  to  a  lace-meeting  or  other 
expedition  for  pleasure  than  a  dogcart.  But  for  those  whose 
means  do  not  permit  the  more  costly  luxury  of  a  four-bone 
team,  a  tandem  will  be  found  to  make  all  the  demand  on  skill 
and  nerve  which,  in  combination  with  the  taste  for -horses, 
makes  the  art  of  driving  a  source  of  enjoyment. 

See  Donald  Walker,  Brilish  Manly  Excrcisa:  in  vhich  RuHHg, 
Drivine.  Racing  are  ncrwjirsl  described  (London,  1834) ;  Fuller,  Essay 
on  Wheel  Carriages  (London,  1828);  William  Bridges  Adams, 
Ennlish  Pleasure  Carriages:  their  Oritin.  History,  Materials,  Con- 
Uruclion  (London,  1837);  The Equeslnan:  A  Ilandbookof Horseman- 
sJiip.  containing  Plain  Rules  for  Riding,  Driving  and  the  Management 
of  the  Horse  (London,  185.J);  a  Cavalry  Officer,  The  Handy  Horst 
Book;  or  Practical  Instruction  in  Driving  and  the  Management  of  ths 
Horse  (London,  1865-1867,  1871-1881);  H.  J.  Helm,  American 
Roadsters  and  TroUing  Horses  (Chicago,  1878):  E.  M.  Sliatton, 
The  World  on  Wheels  (New  York,  1878):  J.  H.  Walsh  ("  Stone- 
hcngc  "),  Riding  and  Driving  (Ijondoa,  l^ij);  James  A.  Garland, 
The  Private  Stable  (2nd  ed.,  Boston,  1902);  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
driving  (The  Badminton  Library,  London,  1889),  containing  a 
bibliography:  F-  H.  Huth,  Works  an  Horses  arid  Equitation:  A 
Bibliographical  Record  of  H ippology  (London,  1887).       (R.  J.  M.) 

DROGHEDA,  a  municipal  borough,  seaport  and  market  town, 
on  llie  southern  border  of  Co.  Louth,  Ireland,  in  the  south 
parltamcnlar>-  division,  on  the  river  Boyne,  about  4  m.  from  its 
mouth  in  Droghcda  Bay,  and  jij  m-N.  by  W.  from  Dublin  on 
the  Great  Northern  main  line:  Pop.  ( 190U  i  s,76o.  It  occupies 
both  banks  of  the  river;  but  the  northern  division  is  the  larger 
of  the  two,  and  has  received  greater  attention  in  modem  times. 
The  ancient  fortifications,  still  extant  in  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  have  disappeared  almost  entirely,  but  of  the  four 
gateways  one  named  after  St  Lawrence  remains  nearly  perfect, 
consisting  of  two  loopboled  circular  towen;  and  there  are 
considerable  ruins  of  another,  the  West  or  Butler  Gate.  Amon^ 
the  public  buildings  are  a  mansion-house  or  mayoralty,  with  a 
suite  of  assembly  rooms  attadied;  and  the.  Tbolsel.  a  square 
building  with  a  cupola.  St  Peter's  chapel  formerly  served  as 
the  cathedral  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbisbopric  of  Armagh; 
and  In  the  abbey  of  the  Dominiran  nuns  there  is  still  preserved 
the  head  of  Oliver  Plimkett,  the  archbishop  who  was  executed 
at  Tybum  in  1681  on  an  unfounded  charge  of  treason.  Ther« 
was  formeriy  an  archicpiscopal  palace  in  the  town,  built  by 
Archbishop  Hampton  about  i6se;  and  the  Dominicans,  the 
Frondscans,  the  Augustinians,  the  Carmelites  and  the  knights 
of  St  John  have  monastic  establishments.  Of  the  Dominican 
monastery  (1224)  there  still  exists  the  stately  Magdalen  tower; 
while  of  the  Augustinian  abbey  of  St  Mary  d'Urso  (i>o6)  there 
are  the  tower  and  a  fine  pointed  arch.  At  the  head  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  there  is  a  classical  school  endowed  by  Erasmus 
Smith.  There  is  also  a  blue-coat  school,  founded  about  1727 
for  the  educatwn  of  freemen's  sons.  The  present  building  was 
erected  in  1870.  Benjamin  Whitworth,  M.P.,  was  a  generous 
benefactor  to  the  town,  who  built  the  Whitwordi  Hall,  furnished 
half  the  funds  for  the  construction  of  waterworks,  established 
a  cotton  factory,  and  is  commemorated  by  a  statue  in  the  Mall. 
The  industrial  establishments  comprise  cotton,  flax  and  flour 
nulls,  sawmills,  tanneries,  salt  and  soap  works,  btewcricsi 
chemical  manure  and  engineering  works.  The  town  is  the 
headquarten  of  the  valuable  Boyne  salmon-fishery.  A  brisk 
trade  is  carried  on  mainly  in  agricultural  produce,  espcdally 
with  Liverpool  (which  is  distant  135  m.  due  E.)  and  with  Glasgow. 
Many  works  of  improvement  have  been  effected  from  time  to 
time  in  the  harbour,  the  quays  of  which  occupy  both  sides  of  the 
river,  the  principal,  1000  yds.  in  length,  being  on  the  north  side. 
Here  is  a  depth  of  21  ft.  at  the  highest  and  14  ft.  at  the  lowest 
tides.  The  tide  reaches  2)  m.  above  the  town  to  Oldbridge; 
and  barges  of  50  tons  burden  can  proceed  19  m.  inland  to  Navan. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  for  ordinary  traffic,  and  by  • 
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fine  nnmy  viaduct.  The  town  h  governed  by  a  mayor,  6 
aldermen  and  i8  councilion. 

In  the  earliest  notices  the  town  o(  Drogheda  is  called  Inver- 
Colpa  or  the  Port  of  Colpa;  the  present  name  signiSes  "  The 
Bridge  over  the  Ford."  In  X152  the  place  is  mentioned  as  the 
seat  of  a  synod  convened  by  the  papal  legate.  Cardinal  Paparo; 
in  1334  it  was  chosen  by  Lucas  de  NetterviUe,  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  for  the  foundation  of  the  Dominican  friary  of  wliich 
there  are  still  remains;  and  in  i2iS  the  two  divisions  of  the 
town  received  separate  incoiporation  from  Henry  III.  But 
there  grew  up  a  strong  feeling  of  hostility  between  Diogheda 
ttriHS  Uriel  and  Diogheda  wrjiu  Uidiam,  in  consequence  of 
trading  vessels  lading  their  cargoes  in  the  latter  or  southern 
town,  to  avoid  the  pontage  duty  levied  in  the  former  or  northern 
town.  At  length,  after  much  blood  had  been  shed  in  the  dispute, 
Philip  Bennett,  a  monk  residing  in  the  town,  succeeded  by  his 
eloquence,  on  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  141 2,  in  persuading 
the  authorities  of  the  two  corporations  to  send  to  Henry  IV. 
for  a  new  charter  sanctioning  their  combination,  and  this  was 
granted  on  the  ist  of  November.  Drogheda  was  always  con- 
sidered by  the  English  a  place  of  much  importance.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  lU.  it  was  classed  along  with  Dublin,Waterford  and 
Kilkenny  as  one  of  the  four  staple  towns  of  Ireland.  Richard  II. 
received  in  its  Dominican  monastery  the  submissions  of  O'Neal, 
O'Donnell  and  other  chiefuins  of  Ulster  and  Leinster.  The 
right  of  coining  money  was  bestowed  on  the  town,  and  parlia- 
ments  were  several  times  held  within  its  walls.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  the  mayor  received  a  sword  of  state  and  an 
annuity  of  £ao,  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
inhabitants  at  Malpus  Bridge  against  O'Reilly;  the  still  greater 
honour  of  having  a  university  with  the  same  privileges  as  that 
of  Oxford  remained  a  mere  paper  distinction,  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  the  town  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country; 
and  an  attempt  made  by  the  corporation  in  modem  times  to 
resuscitate  their  rights  proved  unsuccessful.  In  1495  Foyning's 
bws  were  enacted  by  a  parliament  held  in  the  town.  In  the 
civil  wars  of  i64r  the  place  was  besieged  by  O'Neal  and  the 
Northern  Irish  forces;  but  it  was  gallantly  defended  by  Sir 
Henry  Tichboume,  and  after  a  long  blockade  was  relieved  by 
the  Marquess  of  Ormond.  The  same  nobleman  relieved  it  a 
second  time,  when  it  was  invested  by  the  Parliamentary  army 
under  Cdonel  Jones.  In  1(149  it  was  captured  by  Cromwell, 
after  a  short  though  spirited  defence;  and  neariy  every  individual 
within  its  walls,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  was  put  to 
the  sword.  Thifty  only  escaped,  who  were  afterwards  trans- 
ported as  slaves  to  Barbados.  In  X690  it  was  garrisoned  by 
King  James's  army;  but  after  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Boyne 
(f.s.)  it  surrendered  to  the  conqueror  without  a  struggle,  in 
consequence  of  a  threat  that  quarter  would  not  be  granted  if 
the  town  were  taken  by  storm. 

Drogheda  ceased  to  be  a  parliamentary  borough  in  r885, 
and  a  county  of  a  town  in  1898.  Before  i8Ss  it  returned  one 
member,  and  before  the  Union  in  1800  it  returned  four  members 
to  the  Irish  parliament. 

From  the.close  of  the  t}th  century,  certainly  feng  before  the 
Refomation  and  for  some  time  after  it,  the  primates  of  Ireland 
lived  in  Drogheda.  Being  mostly  Englishmen,  they  preferred 
to  reside  in  the  portion  of  their  diocese  within  the  gate,  and 
Drogheda,  being  a  walled  town,  was  lest  liable  to  attack  from 
the  natives.  From  1417  oownds  Drogheda  was  their  chief 
place  of  residence  and  of  burial.  Its  proximity  to  Dublin,  the 
seat  of  government  and  of  the  Irish  parliament,  in  which  the 
primates  were  such  prominent  figures,  induced  them  to  prefer 
it  to  Ardmacha  inter  Hiitmicos.  Archbishop  O'Scanlain,  who 
did  much  in  the  building  of  the  cathedral  at  Armagh,  preferred 
to  live  at  Drogheda,  and  there  he  was  b)iried  in  1270.  Near 
Drogheda  in  later  times  was  the  primates'  castle  and  summer 
palace  at  Termonfeckin,  some  ruins  of  which  remain.  In 
Drogheda  itself  there  ia  now  not  a  vestige  of  the  palace,  except 
the  name  "  Palace  StreeL"  It  stood  at  the  comer  of  the  main 
ftrcet  near  St  Lawnace's  gate,  and  its  grounds  extended  back 
•«  St  Pttcr'a  cfaumh.    The  priautcs  of  the  i$ih  century  wan 


buried  in  or  near  Droi^ieda.  After  the  RefematioB  live  ki 
succession  lived  in  Drogheda  and  there  were  buried,  though 
there  is  now  nothing  to  fix  the  spot  wfaere-any  of  them  ties.  The 
last  of  these — Christopher  Hampton — who  was  consecrated  la 
the  primacy  in  1613,  repaired  the  ruined  cathedral  of  Ama^ 
He  built  a  new  and  handsome  palace  at  Drogheda,  and  he 
repaired  the  oU  disused  palace  at  Armagh  and  batowed  on  it  a 
demesne  of  300  acres. 

DROIT  (Fr.  for  "  ri^t,"  Itom  Lat  tftradw,  straight),  a  legal 
title,  claim  or  due;  a  term  used  in  English  law  bi  the  phrase 
droiij  oj  admtnlty,  certain  customary  rights  or  perquisites 
formerly  belonging  to  the  lord  high  admiral,  but  now  to  the  crown 
for  public  purposes  and  paid  into  the  exchequer.  These  inilt 
(see  also  Wreck)  consisted  of  flotsam,  jetsam,  ligan,  treasure, 
deodand,  derelict,  within  the  admiral's  jurisdictk>n;  aU  fines, 
forfeitures,  ransoms,  recognisances  and  pecuniary  punishments; 
all  sturgeons,  whales,  porpoises,  dolphins,  grampuses  and  such 
large  fishes;  all  ships  and  goods  of  the  enemy  coming  into  any 
creek,  road  or  port,  by  durance  or  mistake;  all  sUps  aeixed 
at  sea,  salvage,  &c.,  with  the  share  of  prixc*r-such  shares  being 
afterwards  called  "  tenths,"  in  imitation  of  the  French,  who 
gave  their  admiral  a  droit  de  dixiime.  The  drailt  oJ  admirally 
were  definitely  surrendered  for  the  benefit  of  the  publk  by  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  when  lord  high  admiral  of  England  in  ryoa. 
American  law  does  not  recognize  any  such  irails,  and  (he  dis- 
position of  captured  property  is  regulated  by  various  acts  of 
Congress. 

The  term  drmt  is  also  used  in  various  legal  connexiuis  (for 
French  law,  see  Fbancb:  lav),  such  as  thedrntof  angary  (f.».), 
the  droit  d'ockai  (right  of  pre-emption)  in  the  case  of  conttahaiul 
(f.r.),  the  feudal  droit  de  bris  (see  Wkeck),  the  drtit  de  ritak  or 
ancient  royal  privilege  of  claiming  the  revenues  and  patronace 
of  a  vacant  bishopric,  and  the  feudal  droits  of  seignoiy  generally. 

DROITWICH,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Droitwich  parliamentary  division  of  Worcestershire,  England, 
si  m.  N.N.E.  of  Woreester,  and  1 26  m.  N.W.  by  W.  from  London 
by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  4201.  It  is  served 
by  the  Bristol-Birmingham  line  of  the  Midlaiid  railway,  aixl  by 
the  Worcester-Shrewsbury  line  of  the  Great  Western.  ItstaiKto 
on  the  river  Salwarpe,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Severn.  There 
is  cormexion  with  the  Sevem  by  canal.  There  are  three  parish 
churches,  St  Andrew,  St  Peter  and  St  Michael,  of  which  (he  two 
first  are  fine  old  buildings  in  mixed  styles,  while  St  Michael's 
is  modem.  The  principal  occupation  is  the  manufacture  of  the 
salt  obtained  from  the  brine  springs  or  wyckez,  to  .which  (he 
town  probably  owes  both  i(s  name  and  its  origin.  The  springs 
also  give  Droitwich  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  health  resort. 
There  are  Royal  Brine  baths,  supplied  with  water  of  extreme 
aaltness,  St  Andrew's  baths,  and  a  private  bath  hospital.  The 
water  is  used  in  cases  of  gout,  rheumatism  and  kindred  diseases. 
Owing  to  the  pumping  of  the  brine  for  the  salt-works  (here  is  a 
continual  subsidence  of  the  ground,  detrimental  to  the  buildings, 
and  new  houses  arc  mostly  built  in  the  suburbs.  In  the  pleasant 
well-wooded  district  surrounding  Droitwich  the  most  noteworthy 
points  are  Hindlip  HaU,  3  m.  S.,  where  (in  a  former  mansun) 
some  of  the  coospitators  in  the  Gunpowder  Pk>t  defied  seareb 
for  eight  days  (1605);  and  Westwood,  a  fine  hall  of  Elizabethan 
and  Carolean  date  on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine  nurmciy,  a  mile 
west  of  Droitwich,  which  offered  a  retreat  to  many  Royalist 
cavaliers  aiKl  churchmen  during  the  Commonwealth.  Droitwich 
is  governed  by  a  nuyor,  4  aldermen  and  i:  councillors.  Area, 
1856  acres. 

A  Roman  villa,  with  various  relics,  has  been  discovered  here, 
but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  Romans  made  use  of  (he  brine 
springs.  Droitwich  (Wic,  Saltnrie,  With)  probably  owed  it* 
origin  (o  the  springs,  which  are  mentioned  in  several  charters 
before  the  (inquest  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  sU 
the  salt  springs  belonged  to  the  king,  who  received  from  them  a 
yearly  farm  of  ^65,  but  the  manor  was  divided  between  several 
churches  and  tenants-in-chief.  The  burgesses  of  Droitwich  are 
mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  but  they  probably  only 
had  certain  franchiies  in  connexion  with  the  salt  trade.    The 
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tom  ii  fint  called  ■  botoolh  in  the  pipe  roD  of  3  Henry  n., 
-when  an  aid  of  m.  wa«  paid,  but  the  buigeaacs  did  not  receive 
their  fint  darter  until  1215,  when  King  John  granted  them 
beedoffl  from.toll  throughout  the  kingdom  and  the  privilege  of 
holding  the  town  at  a  fee-farm  of  £100.  The  burgcaies  appear 
to  have  had  much  difficulty  in  paying  this  huge  farm;  in  I2>7 
the  Uag  pardoned  twenty-eight  marks  of  the  thirty-two  due  a* 
tallage,  while  in  1237  they  were  £ij  in  arrears  for  the  farm 
They  continued,  however,  to  pay  the  farm  until  the  payment 
gradually  lapud  in  the  i8th  century.  In  medieval  times 
Droilwich  was  governed  by  two  bailiffs  and  twelve  jurats,  the 
former  being  elected  every  year  by  the  burgesses;  Queen  Mary 
granted  the  incorporation  charter  in  1554  under  the  name  of 
the  bailiffs  and  burgesses.  Jamea  I.  in  1615  granted  another 
and  fuller  charter,  which  remained  the  governing  charter  until 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  King  John's  charter  granted  the 
burgesses  a  fair  on  the  feast  of  SS.  Andrew  and  Nicholas  lasting 
for  eight  days,  but  Edward  III.  in  r330  granted  instead  two  fairs 
on  the-vigil  and  day  of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr  and  the  vigil  and 
day  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude.  Queen  Mary  granted  three  new 
fairs,  and  James  I.  changed  the  market  day  from  Monday 
to  Friday. 

DROME,  a  department  in  the  south-east  of  France,  formed  of 
parts  of  Dauphini  and  Provence,  and  bounded  W.  by  the  Rhone, 
which  separates  it  from  Ardcchc,  N.  and  N.E.  by  Isere,  E.  by 
Uautcs-Alpes,  S.E.  by  Basses-Alpcs,  and  S.  by  Vauclusc; 
area  2533  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1906)  297, rya  Dr6me  is  traversed 
from  'Cast  to  west  by  numerous  river^  of  the  Rhone  basin,  chief 
among  which  are  the  Isere  in  the  north,  the  Dr6me  in  the  centre 
and  the  Aygues  in  the  south.  The  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  is 
bordered  by  alluvial  plains  and  low  hills,  but  to  the  east  of  this 
zone  the  department  is  covered  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of 
Its  surface  by  spurs  of  the  Alps,  sloping  down  towards  the  west. 
To  the  north  of  the  DrAme  lie  the  Vcrcors  and  the  Royans,  a 
region  of  forest-clad  ridges  Tunning  uniformly  north  and  south. 
South  of  that  river  the  mountain  system  is  broken,  irregular  and 
intersected  everywhere  by  torrents.  The  most  easterly  portion 
of  the  department,  where  it  touches  the  moimtains  of  the 
IMvoluy,  contains  its  culminating  summit  (7890  ft.).  North 
of  the  Is^re  stretches  a  district  of  low  hills  terminating  on  the 
limits  of  the  department  in  the  Valteire,  its  most  productive 
portion.  The  climate,  except  in  the  valleys  bordering  the 
Rhone,  is  cold,  and  winds  blow  incessantly.  Snow  is  visible 
on  the  mountain-tops  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  agriculture  of  the  department  is  moderately  prosperous. 
The  main  crops  are  wheat,  which  is  grown  chiefly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Isjrc  and  Rhone,  oats  and  potatoes.  Large  flocks  of  sheep 
feed  on  the  pastures  in  the  south;  cattle-raising  is  carried  on 
principally  in  the  north-cast.  Good  wines,  among  which  the 
famous  Hermitage  growth  ranks  first,  are  grown  on  the  hills  and 
plains  near  the  Rhone  and  DrAme.  Fruit  culture  is  much 
practised.  Olives  and  figs  are  grown  in  the  south;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  mulberries  and  walnuts  is  more  widely  spread.  In  the 
rearing  of  silkworms  DrAme  ranks  high  in  importance  among 
French  departments.  The  Monlflimar  district  is  noted  for  its 
truffles,  which  are  also  found  elsewhere  in  the  department. 
The  mineral  products  of  DrAme  include  lignite,  blende,  galena, 
calamine,  freestone,  lime,  cement,  potter's  clay  and  kaolin. 
Brick  and  tile  works,  potteries  and  porcelain  manufactories 
exist  in  several  localities.  The  industries  comprise  flour-milling, 
distilling,  wood-sawing,  turnery  and  dyeing.  The  chief  textile 
industry  is  the  preparation  «nd  weaving  of  silk,  which  is  carried 
on  in  a  number  of  towns.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods  are  also 
manufactured.  Leather  working  and  boot-making,  which  are 
carried  on  on  a  large  scale  at  Romans,  are  important,  and  the 
manufacture  of  machinery,  hats,  confectionery  and  paper 
employs  much  labour.  DrAme  exports  fruit,  oil,  cheese,  wine, 
wool,  live  stock  and  its  manufactured  articles;  the  chief  import 
b  coal.  It  Is  served  by  the  Paris-Lyon  railway,  and  the  Rhone 
and  Is^re  furnish  over  100  m.  of  navigable  waterway.  The  canal 
de  la  Bourne,  the  only  one  in  the  department,  is  used  for  purposes 
of  irrigation  only.  DrAme  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements 
vn-    lo* 


of  Vitakce,  Die,  Montflfanr  and  Nyons,  comprising  29  cantons 
and  379  communes.  The  capital  is  Valence,  which  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric  of  the  province  of  Avignon.  The  department  forms 
part  of  the  academic  (educational  division)  of  Grenoble,  where 
its  court  of  appeal  is  abo  located,  and  of  the  region  of  the 
XIV.  army  corpc. 

Besides  Valence,  the  chief  towns  of  the  department  are  Die, 
Mootilimar,  Crest  and  Romans(n.>.).  J^yons  is  a  small  industrial 
town  with  a  medieval  bridge  and  j«mains  of  ramparts.  Suze-b- 
Rousse  is  dominated  by  a  fine  chtteau  with  fortifications  of  the 
X2th  and  14th  centuric*;  in  the  interior  the  buildings  arc  in 
the  Renaissance  style.  At  St  Donat  there  are  remaiiis  of  the 
pabce  of  the  kings  of  Cisjuran  Burgundy;  thoo^  but  little  of 
the  building  U  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  12th  century,  it  is  the 
oldest  example  of  civil  architecture  in  France.  The  churches  of 
LlonccI,  St  Restitut  and  La  Garde-Adhimar,  all  of  Romanesque 
architecture,  are  also  of  antiquarian  interest.  St  Paul-Trois- 
ChUeaux,  an  old  Roman  town,  once  the  scat  of  a  bishopric, 
has  a  Romanesque  cathedral.  At  Grignan  there  are  remains 
of  the  Renaissance  chUeau  where  Madame  de  Sivigni  died. 
At  Tain  there  is  a  sacrificial  altar  of  a.o.  ig4. 

DROHEDABT  (from  the  Gr.  Spottis,  jpopi&M,  running, 
ipaiitir,  to  nm),  a  word  applied  to  swift  riding  cameb  of  either 
the  Arabian  or  the  Bactrian  species.    (See  Cauel.) 

DROMORB,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  in  the  west 
parliamentary  division,  on  the  upper  Lagan,  17I  m.  S.W.  of 
Belfast  by  a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (1901}  2307.  It  is  in  the  linen  manufacturing 
district.  The  town  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric,  which  grew  out  of  an  abbey  of  Canons  Regular 
attributed  to  St  Colman  in  the  6th  century,  and  .was  united  in 
1842  to  Down  and  Connor.  The  town  and  cathedral  Vrere  wholly 
destroyed  during  the  insurrection  of  1641,  and  the  present  church 
was  built  by  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  in  lAAt,  who  is  buried  here, 
as  also  is  lliomas  Percy,  another  famous  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
who  bid  out  the  fine  grounds  of  the  palace.  Remains  of  a  castle 
and  earthworks  are  to  be  seen,  together  with  a  brge  rath  or 
encampment  known  as  the  Great  Fort.  The  town  gives  its  name 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  diocese. 

DROHOS  (Gr.  for  running-pbce),  in  architecture,  the  lume 
of  the  entrance  passage  leading  down  to  the  beehive  tombs  in 
Greece,  open  to  the  air  and  enclosed  between  stone  walls. 

DRONE,  in  music'  (corresponding  to  Fr.  bourdon;  Gcr. 
5iiiKmer,  Slimmer,  Hummtl;'Iti\.  bordone),  the  bass  pipe  or 
pipes  of  the  bagpipe,  having  no  lateral  holes  and  therefore  giving; 
out  the  same  note  without  intermission  as  long  as  there  is  wind 
in  the  bag,  thus  forming  a  continuous  pedal,  or  drone  bass. 
The  drone  consists  of  a  jointed  pipe  having  a  cylindrical  bore  and 
usually  terminating  in  a  bell.  During  the  middle  ages  bagpipes 
are  represented  in  miniatures  with  conical  drones,"  and  M. 
Praetorius'  gives  a  drawing  of  a  bagpipe,  which  he  calls  Grosser 
Btci,  having  two  drones  ending  in  a  curved  ram's  horn.  The 
drone  pipe  has,  instead  of  a  mouthpiece,  a  socket  fitted  with 
a  reed,  and  inserted  into  a  stock  or  short  pipe 'immovably  fixed 
in  an  aperture  of  the  bag.  The  reed  is  of  the  kind  known  as 
beating  reed  or  squeaker,  prepared  by  making  a  cut  in  the  direction 
of  the  circumference  of  the  pipe  and  splitting  back  the  reed  from 
the  cut  towards  a  joint  or  knot,  thus  leaving  a  flap  or  tongue 
which' vibrates  or  beats,  alternately  opening  and  closing  the 
aperture.  The  sound  is  produced  by  the  stream  of  air  forced 
from  the  bag  by  the  pressure  of  the  performer's  arm  causing  the 
reed  tongue  to  vibrate  over  the  iperture,  thus  setting  the  whole 
column  o(  air  in  vibration.  Like  all  cylindrical  pipes  with  reed 
mouthpiece,  the  drone  pipe  has  the  acoustic  properties  of  the 
closed  pipe  and  produces  a  note  of  the  same  pitch  as  that  of  an 
open  pipe  twice  its  length.    The  conical  drones  mentioned  above 

>  For  the  "  drone,"  the  male  of  the  honey  bee,  see  BsE.  The 
musical  sense,  both  for  the  noise  made  and  for  the  instrument,  comes 
from  the  buzzing  of  the  bee. 

•  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  13,228  (Italian  work),  Roman  du 
Roy  MtUadus,  14th  century,  fol.  221  b..  and  Add.  MS.  18,851,  end 
15th  century  (Spanish  work  illustrated  by  Flemish  artists),  foh  13. 

*  Syntagma  musknm,  Tkeatrum  instrumenlorjim,  pi.  xi.  No.  & 
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would,  tbae{ote,'sptak°~air' octave  higher  than  a  cylindrical 
drone  of  the  same  kngtb.'^.The  drono  are  tuned  by  means  of 
sliding  tubes  at  the  joints.'^ 

'  The  drones  of  the  old  French  amemuse  pUyed  in  concert 
with  the  kautiois  de  PoUou.  (see  BAOnPE),  and  differing  from 
the  shepherd's  cornemuse  or  ciaUmie,  formed  an  exception  to 
this  method  of  construction,  being  furnished  with  double  reeds 
like  that  of  the  oboe.'  The  drones  of  the  musette  and  of  the 
union  pipes  of  Ireland  are  also  constructed  on  an  altogether 
different  plan.  Instead  of  having  long  cumbersome  pipes, 
pointing  dver  the  shoulder,  the  musette  drones  consist  of  a  short 
barrel  containing  lengths  of  tubing  necessary  for  four  or  five 
drones,  reduced  to  the  most  compact  form  and  resembling  the 
rackett  (.q.t.).  The  narrow  bores  are  pierced  longitudinally 
through  the  thickness  of  the  barrel  in  parallel  channds  communi- 
cating with  each  other  in, twos  or  threes- and  so  arranged  as  to 
provide  the  reqi^tc  length  for  each  drone.''  This  reeds  are  double 
reeds  all  set  in  the  wooden  stock  within  the  bag.  By  means 
of  regulating  slides  (called  in  EagBsh  repihters  and  in  French 
laytUa),  which  may  be  pushed  up  and  down  in  longitudinal 
grooves  round  the  circumference  of  the  barrel,  the  length  of 
each  drone  tube  can  be  so  regulated  that  a  simple,  harmonic 
bass  consisting  of  the  common  chord  is  obtainable.'  In  the 
union  pipes  the  drones  are  separate  pipes  having  keys  played 
by  the  elbow,  which  correspond  to  the  sliders  in  the  musette 
drone  and  produce  the  same  kind  of  harmonic  bass,  k  The  modem 
Egyptian  arghool  consists  of  a  kind  of  clarinet  with  a  drone 
attached  to  it  by  means  of  waxed  thread;  in  this  case  the 
beating  reed  of  the  drone  Is  set  in  vibration  directly  by  the 
breath  of  the  performer,  who  takes  both  mouthpieces  into  his 
mouth,  without  the  medium  of  a  wind  reservoir.'  Mersenne 
gave  very  dear  descriptions  of  the  construction  of  cornemuse 
and  musette;  with  clear  illustrations  of  the  reeds  and  stock.' 
There  are  allusions  in  the  Greek  classics  which  point  to  the 
existence  of  a  pipe  with  a  drone,  either  of  the  aighool  or  the 
bagpipe  type.'  _  (K.  S.) 

DRONPIBLD,  an  urban  district  in  the  north-eastern  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Derbyshire,  England,  6  m.  S.  of  ShciBeld, 
on  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  (1901)3809.  It  lies  on  the  small 
river  Drone,  a  tributary  of  the  Rother,  in  a  busy  industrial 
district  in  which  are  numerous  coal-mines,  and  there  are  iron 
foundries  and  manufactures  of  tools  and  other  iron  and  steel 
goods.  The  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  with  a  lofty  spire, 
is  a  good  example  of  Decorated  work,  with  Perpendicular 
additions. 

DROPSY  (contracted  from  the  old  word  kydropisy,  derived 
from  the  Gr.  Kpu\l>i  iSup,  water,  and  &^,  appearance),  the 
name  given  to  a  collection  of  simple  serous  fluid  in  aH  or  any  of 
the  cavities  of  the  body,  or  in  the  meshes  of  its  tissues.  Dropsy 
of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  is  termed  oedema  when 
it  is  localized  and  limited  in  extent;  when  more  diffuse  it  is 
termed  anasarca;  the  term  oedema  is  also  applied  to  dropsies 
of  some  of  the  internal  organs,  notably  to  that  of  the  lungs. 
HyifrixepAiii/iu  signifies  an  accumulation  of  fluid  within  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  or  in  the  arachnoid  cavity;  kydrotkorax^ 
a  collection  of  fluid  in  one  or  both  pleural  cavities;  hydroperi' 
cardiumf  in  the  pericardium;  ascUes,  in  the  peritoneum;  and, 
when  anasarca  is  conjoined  with  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in 
one  or  more  of  the  serous  cavities,  the  dropqr  It  said  to  be 
general  (sec  also  Patholocv).-; 

Dropsy  (excluding  "  epidemic  dnpty,"  for  which  see  bdow) 
is  essentially  a  symptom  and  not  a  specific  disease,  and  is  merely 
an  exaggeration  of  a  certain  state  of  health.  Fluid,  known  as 
lymph,  is  continually  passing  through  the  capillary  walb  into 
the  tissues,  and  in  health  this  is  removed  as  fast  as  it  is  exuded, 
in -one  or  more  of  three  ways:  part  of  it  is  used  in  the  nutrition 

>  L'Bamonit  macrseOe  (Paris,  163^1637),  t.  S.  bk.  S,  pp.  agj- 
187  and  p.  305. 

.  ■  Plato,  Crtto,  u;  Arinophana,  Athamians,  863,  where  some 
musicians  are  in  derision  dubbed  "  bumblebee  piperB."  See  Bac- 
nra:  also  Kathlnn  Schlesinier,  "  Researches  into  the  Origin  of 
the  OraaiM  of  the  Ancients,"  tnltrm.  mmt.  Get.  vol.  U.  (1901),  Sammel- 
band  11.  pp.  lAS-soa. 


of  the  tissues,  part  is  tetdraed  t«  the  fenenl  dreoUtlan  by  tha 
veins,  and  part  by  the  lymphatio.  .Any  accumulation  coo> 
stitutes  dropsy  and  is  a  sign  of  disease,  though  not  a  disease  in 
itself.  The  senus  effusions  due  to  inflammation  ate  not  indoded 
under  the  term  dropsy.  A  dropsical  fluid  varies  considerably  la 
composition  'according  to  Its  position  in  the  body,  but  vane* 
only  slightly  according  to  the  disease  wliicb  has  ^vcn  rise  to 
it.  Its  specific  gravity  ranges  between  looS  and  loig;  the 
mineral  salts  present  are  the  same  and  In  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  tboae  of  bk>od,  nor  do  they  vary  with  the  poaitioa  ol 
theexudation.  Thequantityofalbutnin, however,dependsmQdi 
on  the  position  of  the  fluid,  and  sUghtly  on  the  nndeilying 
disease.  In  oedema  the  fluid  contains  only  traces,  whereas  a 
pleoral  or  peritoneal  effusion  is  always  highly  albuminoos. 
Also  an  effusion  due  to  heart- disease  contains  more  albumin 
than  one  due,  to  kidney  disease.  In  appearance  it  may  be 
colourless,  greenish  or  reddish  from  the  presence  of  blood  pigment, 
or  yellowish  from  the  presence  of  bile  pigment;  transparent  or 
opalescent  or  mOky  from  the  presence  of  fatty  matter  derived 
from  the  chyle.  The  membrane  from  which  the  dropsical  fluid 
escapes  is  healthy; or  at  least  not  inflamed,  and  only  somewhat 
sodden  by  long  contact  with  the  fluid — the  morbid  conditioii 
on  which  the  transudation  depends  lying  dsewhere. 

The  simplest  cause  of  dropsy  is  purely  mecham'cal,  Idood 
pressure  bdng  raised  beyond  a  certain  point  owing  to  venous 
obstruction.  This  may  be  dUe  to  thrombosis  of  a  vein  as  in 
phlegmasia  dolens  (white  leg),  retardation  of  venous  drculatioo 
as  in  varicose  veins,  or  obstruction  of  a  vein  due  to  the  pressure 
of  an  aneurism  or  tumour.  Carxliac  and  renal  dropsy  are  more 
complicated  in  origin,  but  cardiac  dropsy  is  probably  due  to 
diminished  absorption;  and  renal  dropsy,  when  unassodated 
with  heart  failure,  to  increased  exudation.  But  the  starting 
point  of  acute  renal  dropsy,  of  the  dropsy  sometimes  occurring 
in  diabetes,  and  that  of  chlorosis  is  the  toxic  condition  of  the 
blood.  For  accounts  of  the  various  local  dropsies  see  Hvoao- 
CEPBAitis;  AscrrES;  Ltver,  &c;  general  dropsy,  or  dropsy 
which  depends  on  causes  acting  on  the  system  at  large,  is  due 
chiefly  to  diseases  of  the  heart,  kidneys  or  lungs,  occasionally 
on  lardaceous  disease,  more  rarely  still  on  diabetes  or  one  of  the 
anaemias. 

<  Broadly  speaking,  jo%  of  cases  of  general  dropsy  are  due  to 
disease  of  the  heart  or  aorta,  and  15%  to  renal  troubles.  The 
natural  tendency  of  all  diseases  of  the  heart  is  to  transfer  the 
blood  pressure  from  the  arteries  to  the  vdos,  and,  so  soon  as  this 
has  reuhed  a  suffident  degree,  dropsy  in  the  form  of  local 
oedema  commences  to  appear  at  whatever  may  be  the  moat 
depending  part  of  the  body — the  instep  and  ankle  in  the  upright 
position,  the  lower  part  of  the  back  or  the  lungs  if  the  patient 
be  in  bed— and  this  tends  gradually  to  increase  till  all  the  cavities 
of  the  body  are  invaded  by  the  serous  accumulation.  The 
diseases  of  the  lungs  which  produce  dropsy  are  those  which 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  them,  such  as  emphy- 
sema and  fibrosis,  and  thus  act  predsdy  like  disease  of  the 
heart  in  transferring  the  blood  pressure  from  the  arteries  to  the 
veins,  indudng  dropsy  in  exactly  a  similar  manner.  The  dropsy 
of  renal  disease  is  dependent  for  the  most  part  on  an  excess  of 
exudation,  due  largely  to  an  increase  of  arterial  and  cardiac 
tension.  This  in  its  turn  produces  arterial  thickening  and 
cardiac  hypertrophy,  which,  if  the  case  be  suffidently  prokinged, 
■brings  abciut  a  natural  removal  of  the  fluid.  In  kidney  cases. 
In  the  absence  of  cardiac  disease,  the  dropsy  will  be  found  t« 
appear  first  about  the  loose  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  eyc% 
where  the  vessels,  tuigid  with  watery  blood,  have  leis  effident 
support.  Hie  dropsy  of  chlorosis  is  very  similar  to  renal  dropsy, 
a  toxic  condition  of  blood  bang  present  in  both;  also  other 
forms  of  anaemia,  as  also  hydraemia,  tend  to  produce  or  assist 
in  the  production  of  dropsical  effusions. 

For  the  treatment  of  dropsy  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
articles  on  the  several  diseases  of  which  it  is  a  symptom.  Briefly, 
however,  lapping  of  the  abdomen  or  puncture  of  the  legs  an 
constantly  resorted  to  in  severe  cases.  Dehydration  by  diet 
is  very  wluable  under  certain  circumstances  when  the  dtopay 
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is  other  than  renal.  And  there  Is  the  routine  tnatraent  fay 
drugs,  purgative,  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  as  the'symptomf  of 
the  case  may  demand. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  there  are  certain  affections 
which  may  be  termed  spurious  droptits,  such  as  narian  dropsy, 
which  is  only  a  cystic  disease  of  the  ovary;  hydrometria,  dropsy 
of  the  uterus,  due  to  inflammatory  occlusion  of  the  os  uteri; 
hydrotiepkrosis,  dropsy  of  the  kidney,  dtie  to  obstruction  of  the 
ureter,  and  subsequent  distension  of  these  organs  by  serous 
accumulations;  other  hollow  organs  may  also  be  similarly 
affected. 

Having  no  known  relation  to  the  preceding  is  tpidtmit  dropsy, 
the  first  recorded  outbreak  of  which  occurred  in  Calcutta  in  the 
year  iSjj.  It  disappeared  during  the  hot  weather  of  the  following 
year,  only  to  recur  over  a  wider  area  in  the  cold  months  of  1878 
to  1879,  and  once  again  in  the  cold  of  1879  to  1880.  Since  then 
only  isolated  cases  have  been  recorded  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Calcutta,  though  epidemics  have  broken  out  in 
other  places  both  by  land  and  sea.  At  the  end  of  rgoi  an 
outbreak  occurred  in  the  Barisal  gaol,  Bengal,  in  which  nearly 
one-third  of  the  cases  ended  fatally.  Dropsy  was  an  invariable 
feature  of  the  disease,  and  was  either  the  first  symptom  or 
occurred  early.  The  lower  limbs  were  first  affected,  trunk  and 
upper  limbs  later  in  severe  cases,  the  face  very  rarely.  It  was 
accompanied  by  pyrexia,  gastro-enteritis,  deep-seated  pains  in 
limbs  and  body,  and  burning  and  pricking  of  the  skin.  Various 
rashes  appeared  early  in  the  attack,  whUe  eczema,  desquamation 
and  even  ulceration  supervened  later.  Anaemia  was  very  marked, 
giving  rise  in  Mauritius  to  the  name  of  acute  anaemic  dropsy. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  was  very  variable,  the  limits  being 
three  weeks  and  three  months.  Death  was  often  sudden, 
resulting  chiefly  from  cardiac  and  respiratory  complications. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  has  remained  obscure,  but  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  originally  imported  from  the 
Madras  famine  tracts. 

DROPWORT,  in  botany,  the  common  name  for  a  species  of 
Spiraea,  S.  fUipcndula  (nat.  ord.  Rosaceoe),  found  in  dry  pastures. 
It  is  a  perennial  herb,  with  much  divided  radical  leaves  and  an 
erect  stem  2  to  3  ft.  high  bearing  a  loose  terminal  inflorescence 
of  small  white  'flowers,  closely  resembling  those  of  the  nearly 
allied  species  5.  Ulmaria,  or  meadowsweet. 

Water  Dropwort,  Ocnanihe  crocala  (nat.  ord.  Umbdlifave), 
is  a  tall  herbaceous  plant  growing  in  marshes  and  ditches.  The 
stem,  which  springs  from  a  duster  of  thickened  roots,  is  stout, 
branched,  hollow  and  a  to  5  ft.  high;  the  leaves  are  large  and 
pinnatcly  divided,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  a~componnd 
umbel,  the  long  rays  bearing  dense  partial  umbels  of  small 
white  flowers.  The  plant,  which  is  veiy  poisonous,  b  often 
mistaken  for  celery. 

DROSHKY  (Russ.  irmhki,  diminutive  of  rfrop,  a  wagon), 
a  light  four-wheeled  uncovered  carriage  used  in  Russia.  Pro- 
perly it  consists  of  two  pairs  of  wheels  joined  by  a  board.  This 
forms  a  seat  for  the  passengers  who  sit  sideways,  while  the  driver 
sits  astride  in  front.  The  word  Drosckke,  however,  is  applied 
especially  in  Germany  to  light  carriages  generally  which  ply 
for  hire.  . 

DROSTE-HfiLSHOFF,  ANNETTE  ELISABETH,  Freun  von 
(1797-1848),  German  poet,  was  bom  at  the  family  seat  of 
HOlshoff  near  MOnster  in  Westphalia  on  the  loth  of  January 
1 797.  Her  eariy  mental  training  was  largely  influenced  by  her 
cousin,  Clemens  August,  Freiherr  von  Droste  zu  Vischcring, 
who,  as  arehbisbop  of  Cologne,  became  notorious  for  his  extreme 
ultramontane  views  (see  below);  and  she  received  a  more 
liberal  education  than  in  those  days  ordinarily  fell  to  a  woman's 
lot.  After  prolonged  visits  among  the  intellectual  circles  at 
Coblenz,  Bonn  and  Cologne,  she  retired  to  the  estate  of  Rusch- 
bsus  near  MOnster,  belonging  to  her  mother's  family.  In  1841, 
owing  to  delicate  health,  she  went  to  reside  in  the  house  of  her 
brother-in-law,  the  well-known  scholar,  Joseph,  Freiherr  von 
I<assberg  (1770-1855),  at  Schloss  Mccrsburg  on  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  where  she  met  Levin  Scbiicking  (?.«.);  and  there 
■be  died  on  the  aith  of  May  184S.   Annette  von  Drostc-Hiilshofl 


is,  beyond  dotdit,  the  most  gifted  and  original  of  German  women 
poets.  Her  verse  is  strong  and  vigorous,  but  often  unmusical 
even  to  harshness;  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  touch  of  sentimentality 
or  melting  sweetness  in  it.  As  a  lyric  poet,  she  is  at  her  best 
when  she  is  able  to  attune  her  thoughts  to  the  sober  landscape 
of  the  Westphalian  moorlands  of  her  home.  Her  narrative 
poetry,  and  especially  Dus  Hospiz  ouf  dem  Grossm  St  Btmard 
and  Vio  ScUacU  im  Loner  Bruek  (both  1838),  belongs  to  the 
best  German  poetry  of  its  kind.  She  was  a  strict  Roman  Catholic, 
and  her  religion  poems,  published  in  1851,  after  her  death, 
under  the  title  Das  geMiek*  Jakr,  nebst  einem  Anllanf  rdigiHset 
Gc'luhte,  enjoyed  great  popularity.  "* 

Annette  von  Drostc-Hijlshoff's  GedichU  were  first  published  in 
1844  during  her  lifetime,  and  a  number  of  her  poems  were  translated 
into  Englisn  by  Thomas  Medwin.  The  most  complete  edition  of  her 
works  is  that  m  4  vols-  edited  by  E.  von  Drostc-liiilshoff  (Mijiister, 
1886).  The  Ausgatfdhlle  Gedichle  were  edited  by  W.  von  5khul2 
(Leipzig,  1901).  See  Levin  Schiickini;:.  AnnctU  von  Droslf-lIiilshtyJT, 
«w  Lebensbild  (2nd  ed.,  Hanover,  1871)— her  letters  to  L.  Schiickiny 
wire  published  at  Leipzig  in  189.J;  also  H.  HuelTer,  Annette  von 
Dnnlc-Hulshoff  und  ihre  Werhe  (Gotha,  1887),  and  W.  Kreitcn, 
Anncl!<:  von  Droste-IIuhhojJ  (2nd  cd.,  Padcrborn,  igoo). 

DROSTB-VISCHERIHO,  CLEMENS  AUOOST.  Babon  VON 
(1773-1845),  German  Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  bom  at 
MUnster  on  the  aist  of  January  1773.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  town  and  entered  the  priesthood  in  1798;  in  1807  the 
local  chapter  elected  him  vicar-general.  This  ofBce  he  resigned 
in  1813  through  his  apposition  to  Napoleon,  but  assumed  it 
again  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  (181 5)  until  a  disagreement 
with  the  Prussian  government  in  1820  led  to  his  abdication. 
He  remained  in  private  life  until  1835,  when  he  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  Cologne.  Here  again  his  zeal  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  church  led  him  to  break  the  agreement  between  the  state 
and  the  Catholic  bishops  which  he  had  signed  at  his  installation, 
and  he  was  arrested  by  the  Prussian  government  in  November 
1837.  A  battle  of  pamphlets  raged  for  some  time;  Droste  was 
not  re-installed  but  was  obliged  to  accept  a  coadjutor.  }Iis 
chief  works  were:  Vber  die  ReHgionsfrcilieit  dcr  Kalkolitcn 
(1817),  and  Ober  den  Prieden  unler  dcr  Kirche  und  den  Staaten 

(1843). 

See  Cari  MiTbt  a  article  In  Herzog-Hauck,  Kealeneyt.  fir  prol, 
T*al.  V.  »3. 

DROUAIS.  JEAN  OERHAIH  (r763-i788),  French  historical 
painter,  was  bora  at  Paris  on  the  »sth  of  November  1763.  His 
father,  Francois  Hubert  Drooais,  and  his  grandfather,  Hubert 
Drouais,  were  well-known  portrait  painters;  and  it  was  from  his 
father  that  he  received  his  first  artistic  instruction.  He  was  after- 
wards entrusted  to  the  care  of  Brenet ,  an  excellent  teacher,  though 
his  own  pictures  did  not  take  high  rank.  In  1 780  David,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Rome,  opened  a  school  of  painting  in  Paris, 
and  Drouais  was  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  promising  pupils. 
He  adopted  the  classical  style  of  his  master,  and  gave  his  whole 
time  to  study — painting  during  the  day,  and  spending  a  great 
part  of  every  night  in  designing.  For  weeks  together  it  is  said 
that  he  never  left  his  studio.  In  1783  he  was  admitted  to  com- 
pete for  the  great  prize  of  painting  offered  by  the  Academy,  the 
subject  being  the  "  Widow  of  Nain."  After  inspecting  the  works 
of  his  fellowKMmjKtitots,  however,  he  k)st  hope  and  destroyed 
his  own  canvas,  but  was  consoled  by  the  assurance  of  his  master 
David  that  had  he  not  done  so  he  would  have  won  the  prize. 
Next  year  he  was  triumphantly  successful,  the  "  Woman  of 
Canaan  at  the  Feet  of  Christ,"  with  which  he  gained  the  prize, 
being  compared  by  competent  critics  with  the  works  of  Poussin. 
He  was  carried  shoulder  high  by  his  fcUow-studcnts  through  the 
streets  to  his  mother's  house,  and  a  place  was  afterwards  found 
for  his  picture  in  the  Louvre.  His  success  making  him  only 
the  more  eager  to  perfect  himself  in  his  art,  he  accompanied 
David  to  Rome,  where  he  worked  even  more  assiduously  than  in 
Paris.  He  was  most  strongly  influenced  by  the  remains  of  ancient 
art  and  by  the  works  of  Raphael.  Goethe,  who  was  at  Rome 
at  the  time  it  was  finished,  has  recorded  the  deep  impression 
made  by  his  "  Marius  at  Minturno,"  which  he  characterizes  as 
in  some  respects  superior  to  the  work  of  David,  his  master.  The 
last,  picture,  whicb  be  completed  .was  his  "FbOoctr' 
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jblud  o(  Lemnu."  He  died  on  the  15th  of  July  i;88.  A 
monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  by  liis  fellow-students 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  the  Via  Lata. 
*  DROOBT,  JBAN  BAPTISTE  (i763-ig}4),  French  Revolu- 
tionist, chiefly  noted  for  the  port  he  played  in  the  arrest  of 
Louis  XVI.  at  Varcnnes,  was  bom  at  Sainte-Menehould.  He 
served  for  seven  years  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  assisted  his 
father,  who  was  post-master  of  bis  native  town.  The  carriages 
conveying  the- royal  family  on  their  Bight  to  the  frontier  stopped 
at  his  door  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  June  1791;  and  the 
passengers,  travelling  under  assumed  names,  were  recognized 
by  Drouet,  who  immediately  took  steps  whichjed  to  their  arrest 
and  detection  on  reaching  Varcnnes.  For  this  service  the 
Assembly  awarded  him  30,000  francs,  but  he  appears  to  have 
declined  the  reward.  In  September  r793  he  was  elected  deputy 
to  the  Convention,  and  took  his  place  with  the  most  violent 
party.  He  voted  the  death  of  the^king  without  appeal,  showed 
implacable  hostility  to  the  Girondins,  and  proposed  the  slaughter 
of  all  English  residents  in  France.  Sent  as  commissioner  to  the 
army  of  the  north,  he  was  captured  at  the  siege  of  Maubcuge 
and  imprisoned  at  Spielberg  till  the  close  of  179s-  He  then 
became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundrol,  and  was 
named  secretary,  Drouet  was  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Babcuf,  and  was  imprisoned;  but  he  made  his  escape  into 
Switzerland,  and  thence  to  Tcnetiffe.  There  he  took  part  in 
the  successful  resistance  to  the  attempt  of  Nelson  on  the  island, 
io  1797,  and  later  visited  India.  The  first  empire  found  in  him 
a  docile  sub-prefect  of  Sainte-Menehould.  After  the  second 
Restoration  he  was  compelled  to  quit  France.  Returning 
secretly  he  settled  at  Macon,  under  the  name  of  Merger  and  a 
guise  of  piety,  and  preserved  his  incognito  till  his  death  on  the 
iith  of  April  1824. 

See  G.  Lcnotre,  Le  Dramt  it  Vareniut  (Paris,  1905).' 
.  DROWNINQ  AND  UF£  SAVING.  To  "  diown  <' (a  verb  used 
both  transitively  and  intransitively,  of  which  the  origin,  though 
traced  to  earlier  forms,  is  unknown)  is  to  suffer  or  inflict  death 
by  submersion  in  water,  or  figuratively  to  submerge  entirely 
in  water  or  some  other  h'quid.  As  a  form  of  ancient  capital 
punishment,  the  method  of  drowning  is  referred  to  at  the  end 
of  this  article,  but  the  interest  of  the  subject  is  mainly  associated 
with  rescue-work  in  cases  of  acddeht.  .■  _ 

I  Death  from  drowning  is  the  result  of  asphyxia^  due  to  the 
stoppage  of  a  sui^ly  of  fresh  air  to  the  lungs.  There  is  a  certain 
■mount  of  stationary  air  in  the  lungs,  and  into  this  is  diffused 
oxygen  from  the  fresh  air  taken  in,  while  the  carbonic  add  which 
it  has  taken  from  the  blood  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries 
is  driven  out.  This  process  of  exchange  is  ever  proceeding,  the 
whole  of  it  being  regulated  from  the  nervous  centre  at  the  base 
of  the  brain.  When  a  person  gets  under  water  and  cannot  swim, 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  struggle,  vad  in  the  efforts  to 
tespire  water  is  drawn  into  the  windpipe  and  cough  is  brought 
on.  This  expels  the  air  'from  the  lungs  with  the  water  which 
threatened  to  suffocate  him,  and  as  further  efforts  ate  made  to 
respite  more  water  is  taken  in  and  has  to  be  swallowed.  .  Mean- 
while, the  oxygen  in  the  lungs  is  gradually  diminishing,  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  add  if  increasing,  and  at  length  the  air  in 
the  lungs  becomes  too  impure  to  effect  an  exchuige  with  the 
blood.  Then  the  blood  passing  into  the  heart  becomes  venous 
and  the  heart  begins  to  send  out  venous  instead  of  arterial 
blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Immediately  a  dull,  sickcm'ng 
pain  becomes  apparent  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  and  insensibility 
rapidly  ensues.  This  arises  from  the  affection  of  the  respiratory 
nerve  centre.  In  a  short  space  of  time  the  face  becomes  dark 
and  congested  through  the  veins  being  gorged  with  blood,  and 
the  heart  ultimately  ceases  to  beat. 

-  When  a  person  unable  to  swim  falls  into  the  water,  be  usually 
rises  to  the  surface,  throws  up  his  arms  and  calls  for  help.  This, 
with  the  water  swallowed,  will  make  him  sink,  and  if  the  arms 
arc  moved  above  the  head  when  under  water,  he  will,  as  a  natural 
coinequcnce,  sink  still  lower.  The  struggle  will  be  prolonged  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  probably  cease  for  a  time,  allowing  him 
.to  rise  again,  though  perhaps  not  sufficiently  high  to  ciukUe  him 
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to  get  another  breath  of  air.  If  sliUconsdous,  he.  will  renew  his 
struggle,  mote  feebly  perhaps,  but  with  the  same  result.  As 
soon  as  insensibility  occurs,  the  body  sinks  altogether,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  air  and  the  filling  of  the  stomach  with  water.  There 
is  a  general  belief  that  a  drowning  person  must  rise  three  times 
before  he  finally  sinks, 
but  this  is  a  fallacy. 
The  question  whether  ^f— ^ 
he  rises  at  all,  or  how  "^--^ 
often  be  does  so,  en- 
tirely depends  upon 
drcumstaoces.  A  man 
may  get  entangled 
among  weeds,  which 
prevent  his  coming, 
to  the  surface,  or  he 
may  die  through  heart, 
failure  from  the  shock' 
or  fright  of  entering 
the  water. 

On  seeing  "a"  per-] 
son  struggling  lathe, 
water  in  danger  of  drowning,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  going 
to  his  assistance,  for  he  may  sink  at  once,  and  then  there  is 
danger  of  missing  the  body  when  searching  under  water  for 
it,  or  it  may  get  entangled  among  weeds  and  then  the  rescuer's 
task  is  rendered  doubly  dangerous.  ■  Before  diving  in  to  the 
rescue  the  boots  and  heavy  clothing  should  be  discarded 
if  possible,  and  in  cases  where  a  leap  has  to  be  made  from 
a  hdgbt,  such  as  a  bridge,  high  embankment,  vessel  or 
pier,  or  where  the  depth  of  the  water  is  not  known,  it  is  best 
to  drop  in  feet  first.  Where  weeds  abound  there  is  always 
danger  of  entanglement,  and  therefore  ptxigress  should  be  made 
in  the  direction  of  the  stream.  When  approaching  a  drowning 
man  there  is  always  the  danger  of  being  dutched,  but  a  swimmer 
who  knows  the  right  way  to  deal  with  a  man  in  the  water  can 
easily  avoid  this;  but  if  through  some  mistake  he  finds  himself 
seizol  by  the  drowning  person,  a  necessary  thing  for  the  swimmer 
to  do  is  to  take  advantage  of  his  knowledge  of  the  water  and 
keep  uppermost,  as  this  weakens  the  drowning  person  and  makes 
the  effort  of  effecting  a  rdease  much  easier  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  To  the  Royal  Life  Saving  Society  in  England  is 
due  the  credit  of  disseminating,  throughout  the  entire  world, 
the  ideas  of  swimmers,  based  on  practical  experience,  as  to  the 
safest  methods  which  should  be  adopted  for  release  and  rescue, 
and  their  methods,  as  well  as  the  approved  ones  for  icsusdtation, 
ate  now  taught  in  almost  every  school  and  college. 

If  the  rescuer  be  held  by  the  wrists,  he  must  torn  both  arms 
simultaneously  against  (he  drowning  person's  thumbs,  and 
bring  his  arms  at  right  angles  to  the  body,  thus  dislocating  the 
thumbs  of  the  drowning  person  if  he  docs  not  leave  go  (fig.  i) 
If  he  be  dutched 
round  the  neck  he 
must  take  a  deep 
breath  and  lean  well 
over  the  drowning 
person,  at  the  aam* 
time  placingone  hand 
in  the  small  of  his 
back,  then  raise  the 
otberarm  in  line  with 
the  shoulder,  and 
pass  it  over  the 
drowning  person's 
arm,  then  pinch  the 
nostrils  close  with 
the  iingers,  and  at  ^O- ».— »nd  Release  Method. 

the  same  time  place  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  chin  and  puA 
away  wiih  all  possible  force.  By  the  firm  holding  of  the  nose  the 
drowning  person  is  made  to  open  his  mouth  for  breathing,  and 
as  he  will  then  be  under  water,  choking  ensues  and  he  gives  way 
to  the  rescuer,  who  then  gains  complete  control  (fig.  a).    One  of 
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the  most  dangerous  clutches  is  that  round  the  body  andyunis 
or  round  the  body  only.  When  90  tackled  the  Kscuer  should 
lean  well  over  the  diowning'person,take  a  breath  as  before,  and 
cither  withdraw  both  arms  in  an  upward  direaion  in  front  of 
his  body,  or  else  actio  the  same  way  as  when  releasing  oneself 

when  dutched  round 
the  neck.  In  any  tase 
'S~^j)  one  hand  must  be  placed 
on  the  drowning  man's 
shoulder,  and  the  palm 
'  of  the  other  hand 
against  his  chin,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  knee 
should  be  brought  up 
against  the  lower  part 
of  hit  cfacst.  Then, 
with  a  strong  and  sud- 
den push,  the  arms  and 
legs  should  be  stretched 
out  straight  and  the 
whole  weight  of  the 
body  thrown  backwards. 
This  sudden  and  totally 
unexpected  action  will 
break  the  dutch  and  leave  the  rescuer  free  to  get  hold  of  the 
drowning  person  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  bring  Um  to 
land  (fig.  3). 

There  arc  several  practical  methods  of  carrying  a  person 
through  the  water,  the  easiest  assistance  to  reader  being  that 
to  a  swimmer  attacked  by  cramp  or  exhaustion,  or  a  drowning 
person  who  may  be  obedient  and  remain  quiet  when  approached 
and  assured  of  safety.  Then  the  person  assisted  should  place 
bis  arms  on  the  rescuer's  shoulders,  dose  to  the  neck,  with  the 
arms  at  full  stretch,  lie  on  his  back  perfectly  still,  with  the 

head  weU  back.  The 
rescuer  will  then  be 
uppenmat,  and  hav- 
^^(^  ing  his  arms  and  legs 
^  ^)free  can,  with  the 
breast  stroke,  make 
rapid  progress  to  the 
shore;  indeed  a  good 
pace  can  easily  be 
made  (fig.  4).  In 
this,  as  in  the  other  methods  afterwards  described,  every  cue 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  face  of  the  drowning  person  above 
the  water.  All  jerking,  struggling  or  tugging  should  be  avoided, 
and  the  stroke  of  the  tegs  be  regular  and  well  timed,  thus  hus- 
banding strength  for  further  effort.  The  drowning  person  being 
able  to  breathe  with  freedom  is  reassured,  and  is  likely  to  cease 
Struggling,  feeling  that  be  is  in  safe  bands. 

When  a  drowning  person  is  not  struggliog,  but  yet  teems 
likely  to  do  so  when  approached,  the  best  method  of  rescue  is 
to  twim  straight  up,  turn  him  on  his  back,  and  then  place  the 
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FlO.  5.— 1st  Rescue  Method. 

bands  on  either  side  of  Jiis  face.  Then  the  rescuer  should  lie 
on  his  back,  holding  the  drowning  man  in  front  of  him,  and  swim 
with  the  back  stroke,  always  taking  care  to  keep  the  man's  face 
above  water  (fig.  s).  If  the  man  be  struggling  and  in  a  condition 
difficult  to  manage,  he  should  be  turned  on  his  back  as  before, 
•od  a  firm  hold  taken  of  his  arms,  just  above  his  elbowi.    Then 
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the  man's  arms  should  be  drawn  up  at  right  angles  to  his  body 
and  the  rescuer  should  start  swimming  with  the  hack  stroke 
(fig.  6).  He  should  take  particular  care  not  to  go  against  the 
current  or  stream,  and  thereby  avoid  exhaustion.  If  the  arras 
be  difficult  to  grasp,  or  the  struggling  so  violent  as  to  prevent  e 
firm  hold,  the  rescuer  should  slip  hU  hands  under  the  armpits 
of  the  drowning  per- 
son, and  place  them 

on  his  chat  or  round  

hia  arms,  then  raise  «2r  T  -  ,jfe  "\> 
them  at  right  angles 
to  his  body,thus  plac- 
ing the  drowning  per- 
son completdy  in  his 
power.  The  journey 
to  land  can  then  be 
made  by  swimming 
on  the  tnck  as  in  the 
other  methods  (fig.  7).  In  carrying  a  person  through  the  water,  it 
will  be  of  much  advantage  to  keep  his  dhows  well  out  from  the 
sides,  as  this  expands  the  chest,  inflates  the  lungs  and  adds  to  hit 
buoyancy.  Thie  legs  should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  surface  and 
the  whole  body  as  horizontal  as  possible.  This  avoids  a  drag 
through  the  water,  and  will  considerably  help  the  rescuer.  In 
some  cases  it  may  happen  that  the  drowning  person  has  sunk  to 
the  bottom  and  does  not  rise  again.  In  that  event  the  rescuer 
should  look  for  bubbles  rising  to  the  surface  before  diving  in. 
In  still  water  the  bubble*  rise  perpendicularly;  in  running  water 
they  rise  obliqndy,  so  that  the  rescuer  must  look  for  his  object 
higher  up  the  stream  than  where  the  bubbles  rise.  It  is  also 
well  to  remember  that  in  running  water  a  body  may  be  carried 
along  by  the  current  and  must  be  looked  for  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  flows.  When  a  drowning  person  is  recovered  on  the 
bottom,  the  rescuer  should  seize  him  by  the  head  or  shoulders, 
place  the  left  foot  on  the  ground  and  the  right  knee  in  the  small 
of  his  back,  and  then,  with  a  vigorous  push, come  to  the  surface. 
When  the  rescuer  reaches  land  with  an  insensible  person,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  sending  for  a  medical  man,  but  in  the 
meantime  an  attempt  to  induce  artifidsl  respiration  may  be 
made.  The  first  recorded  cases  of  resusdtating  the  apparently 
drowned  ate  nientioned  in  the  notes  to  William  Derham't 
PkysicQ-  Thtclogy,  as  having  occurred  at  Troningholm  and  Oxford, 
about  1650.  In  1745  DrJ.  Fothergill  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
before  the  Royal  Society.  It  dealt  with  the  recovery  of  a  man 
dead  in  appearance  by  distending  the  lungs  by  Mr  William 
Toasack,  surgeon  in  AUoa,  in  1744.  In  1767  several  cases  of 
resusdtatlon  ware  reported  in  Switzerland,  and  shortly  after  a 
society  was  formed  at  Amsterdam  for  recovery  of  the  apparently 
drowned,  and  to  instruct  the  common  people  as  to  the  best 
maimer  of  treating  them  when  rescued,  and  to  reward  the  people 
tor  their  services.  In  1773  Dr  A.  Johnson  suggested  the  forma* 
tion  of  a  similar  society  in  England,  and  Dr  Thomas  Cogan 
translated  the  memoirs 
of  the  Amsterdam 
society.  Dr  William 
Hawcs  secured  a  copy 
and  tried  to  form  a 
sodety.  There  was, 
however,  a  strong  pre- 
judice against  the  idea, 
but  he  publicly  offered 
rewardstopersonswho, 
between  Westminster 
and  London  Bridges, 

shouldrescuedrowning  _  ,  „,^,„  w.,i,j 

personsandbringthem  Fto.  7.-3rd  Rescue  Method. 

to  certain  places  on  shore  in  order  that  resusdtation  might  be 
attempted.  In  this  way  he  was  instrumental  in  the  saving  of 
several  lives,  and  paid  the  rewards  out  of  bis  own  pocket,  until 
his  zeal  brought  him  sympathy  and  the  Royal  Humane  Sodety 
was  founded.  This  was  in  1 7  74.  The  system  then  in  vogue  was 
a  meant  of  indudng  arti^dal  respiration  by  inserting  the  pip< 
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of  a  pair  of  bdlom  into  one  nottril  and  doaiog  the  other.  Air 
was  forced  into  tlie  lungs  and  Uien  expelled  by  preasing  the  chest, 
thiu  imitating  respiiation.  Dr  Hawes  used  for  his  resusdtation 
work  a  kind  of  cradle,  in  which  the  subject  was  placed,  and  then 
raised  over  a  furnace.  Bleeding,  holding  up  by  the  heels,  rolling 
on  casks,  &c  were  at  various  times  resorted  to.  Simple  means 
are  often  as  effective  as  the  official  ones.  In  iS^r  a  subject  was 
restored  in  Australia  by  being  held  over  a  smoky  fire,  which  is 
the  native  method  of  restoring  life;  while  a  few  years  back, 
at  an  English  riverside  town,  a  patient  was  saved  by  the  pladng 
of  a  handkerchief  over  his  mouth  and  the  alternate  blowing  into 
and  drawing  air  -put  of  the  lungs  until  natural  breathing  was 
restored. 

One  of  the  oldest  methods  of  tesnsdtatico  was  that  of  Dr 
Marshall  Hall  (1790-1857),  introduced  in  1856.  Di  this  method 
the  operator  takes  his  place  at  the  patient's  left  side,  and  places 
a  loU  of  clothing  or  pillow  (which  must  be  the  same  length  as 
that  used  in  the  previous  methods),  so  that  it  may  be  in  position 
under  the  chest  when  the  patient  is  tinned  over.  The  assistant 
at  the  head  pays  particular  attention  to  the  patient's  arms, 
that  they  may  not  be  hid  upon  <a  twisted  at  the  wrists,  elbow*, 
hands  or  shoulders.  The  patient  is  then  turned  face  doiinwaidsi 
with  the  body  reclining  over  the  pillow,  the  operator  makes  a 
firm  pressure  with  the  hand  upon  the  back,  between  and  on  the 
shoulder  blades,  he  then  pulb  the  patient  sknrly  up  on  to  the  side 
towards  himself.  Once,  in  position,  the  operator  pushes  the 
patient  back  again  until  the  face  is  downward,  when  the  presnn 
00  the  back  is  to  be  repeated.  These  thtce  movements  must  be 
oootinaed  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  times  a  minute,  until 
natural  breathing  has  been  restored. 

Then  came  the  methods  of  Dr  H.  S.  Sttvoter  and  Dr  Benjamin 
Howard,  of  New  York. 

When  using  the  Silvester  method,  or,  for  the  matter  pf  that, 
any  other  method,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  send  for  medical 
assistance.  Dr  Silvester  recommended  that  the  patient  should 
not  be  carried  face  downwards  or  held  up  by  his  feet.  All  tough 
usage  should  be  avoided,  espedaUy  twisting  or  bending  of  limbs, 
and  the  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  oa  the  back  unless 
the  tongue  is  pulled  forward.  In  the  event  of  respiration  not 
being  entirely  suspended  when  a  person  is  lifted  out  of  the  water, 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  imitate  breathing,  but  natiiral  itspin- 
tion  may  be  assisted  by  the  appUcatioa  of  aa  irritant  substance 
to  the  nostrils  and  tickling  the  nose.  Smelling-salts,  peppa  and 
snuff  may  be  used,  or  hot  and  cold  water  alternately  dashed  on 
the  face  or  chat.  Provided  no  sign  of  life  can  be  seen  or  felt  or 
the  heart's  action  heard,  promotion  of  breathing,  nU  circulation 
must  be  the  first  aim  and  ^ort.  Lay  the  patient  flat  on  his  back, 
with  the  head  at  a  slightly  higher  level  than  the  feet  Remove 
all  tight  clothing  about  the  neck,  chest  and  abdomen,  and  looeai 
the  braces,  belts  or  corsets,  lie  operator  taking  his  place  at 
the  head,  with  an  assistant  on  one  side,  will  turn  the  patient  ovet 
until  he  is  lying  face  downwards,  bis  bead  resting  upon  one  ana. 
He  should  then,  after  the  assistant  has  given  one  or  two  sharp 
blows  with  the  open  hand  between  the  shoulder  blades,  wipe  and 
clear  the  mouth,  throat  and  nostrils  of  all  matter  that  may 
prevent  the  air  from  entering  the  lungs,  usmg  a  handkerchief 
for  this  purpose.  This  being  done,  the  patient  ahotUd  be  turned 
upon  his  back,  the  tongue  pulled  forward  and  kept  in  position 
by  means  of  a  dry  cloth,  handkerchief  or  piece  of  string  tied 
round  the  jaw.  Every  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  it  fall  back 
into  the  mouth  and  thus  obstruct  the  air  passages.  When  this 
work  has  been  accomplished  (it  should  only  last  a  few  seconds) 
the  operator  at  the  head  should  lift  the  patient,  handling  tha 
head  and  shoulders  very  carefully,  in  order  that  the  assistant 
may  place  a  roll  of  clothing  or  pillow  under  the  shoulder  blade*. 
The  roll  being  placed  in  position,  the  operator  will  lean  forward 
and  grasp  the  arms  below  the  elbows.  He  will  then  draw  the 
patient's  arms  steadily  upwards  and  outwards,  above  the  bead. 
Until  fully  extended  is  line  with  the  body.  Having  held  the  am* 
in  this  position  for  about  one  second,  the  operator  will  cany  them 
back  again  and  press  them  firmly  against  the  side  and  bont  of 
Ibe  chest  for  another  second.    By  these  means  an  exchange  of 


air  is  produced  in  the  hmgs  similar  to  that  effected  by  natural 
respiration.  These  movements  must  be  repeated  carefully  and 
deliberately  about  fifteen  times  a  'minute,  and  persevered  in. 
When  natural  respiration  is  once  established,  the  operator  should 
cease  to  imitate  the  movenwnts  of  breathing,  and  proceed  with 
the  treatment  for  Uk  pnmatum  ofvarmlk  and  circulaHon. 

Friction  over  the  surftce  of  the  body  must  be  at  once  resorted 
to,  using  haadkerchiei*,  flannels,  &c,  so  aa  to  propel  the  blood 
along  the  veins  towards  the  heart,  while  the  apeatai  attends 
to  the  mouth,  nose  and  throat.  The  friction  along  the  legs, 
attns  and  body  should  all  be  towards  the  heart  and  should  be 
continued  after  the  patient  ha*  been  wrapped  in  blankets  or 
some  dry  clotfaing.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  patient  should  be 
removed  to  the  nearest  house  and  further  efforts  made  to  promote 
wanntb  by  the  application  of  hot  flannels  to  the  |dt  of  the 
etomach,  and  bottles  or  bladders  of  hot  water,  heated  bricks,  &c. 
to  the  arrets,  between  the  thighs  and  to  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
If  there  be  pain  or  difficulty  in  breathing,  apply  a  hot  linseed 
meal  poultice  to  the  cheat  On  the  restoration  of  life,  a  teaspooo- 
ful  of  warm  water  should  be  given;  and  then,  if  the  power  of 
swallowing  has  returned,  very  small  quantities  of  wine,  warm 
bnndy  and  water,  beef  tea  or  coffee  administered,  the  patient 
kept  in  bed,  and  adiaposition  to  sleep  encouraged.  The  patient 
should  be  carefully  watched  for  some  time  to  see  that  breathing 
does  not  bil,  and,  <hould  any  signs  of  failure  appear,  artificial 
icspbatiaa  should  at  oiKe.be  resumed.  While  the  patient  is 
in  the  house,  care  should  be  taken  to  let  the  air  circulate  freely 
about  the  noiaand  all  overcrowding  should  be  prevented. 

In  the  Howiud-  method  there  are  only  two  movements;  its 
knowledge  is  said  to  be  necessary  in  case  the  patient's  arm 
be  in  any  way  hijured,  or  a  more  vigorous  method  than  the 
"  Silvester  "  deemed  necessary,  but  ton  should  h  txercmd  not  t» 
it^un  lie  patitut  by  too  ftrcilie  prtsture.  The  patient  is  laid  on 
hb  back,  the  roll  is  bitger  than  that  used  In  the  ^vester  method, 
and  is  placed  hrther  luder  the  back  in  order  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  diest  may  be  highest  After  adjusting  the  roll,  the  oper- 
ator kneels  astride  of  the  patient,  while  his  assistant  goes  to  the 
head,  lifts  the  patient's  arms  beyond  the  head,  and  holds  them 
to  the  ground,  cleans  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  attends  to  the 
tongue.  The  operator,  with  his  fingers  spread  well  apart,  taking 
caie  that  the  thonA*  do  not  press  into  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
grasps  the  most  C0Bq)ressible  part  of  the  lower  ribs,  and  with 
both  hands  applies  pressure  firmly  by  leaning  over  the  patient; 
then  he  springs  back,  lifting  his  hands  off  the  patient.  Artificial 
respiration  it  tfans  effected,  and  continued  at  the  rate  of  about 
fifteen  times  a  minute.  Vfbea  natural  breathing  has  been 
lestoted,  the  treatment  is  the  same  a*  in  the  Silvester  method. 

Ihcie  njethods  have  now  been  superseded  by  the  Schlfer 
method,  which  has  been  taken  up  by  the-  Royal  life  Saving 
Society,  a  body  instituted  in  1891  for  the  promotion  of  technical 
education  in  life  saving  and  resuscitation  of  the  apparently 
drolnied.  The  ScfaUer  method  has  much  to  teconunend  it, 
owing  to  its  extreme  simplicity  and  the  ease,  with  which  tlte 
physical  operations  necessary  to  cany  00  artificial  respiratioii 
ma^  be  performed,  hardly  any  muscular  exertion  being  required. 
It  mvolves  no  risk-  of  injury  to  the  congested  liver  or  to  any 
other  organ,  and  as  the  patient  is  laid  face  downwards,  there  i* 
no  possibility  of  the  air  passages  being  blocked  by  the  falling 
back  of  the  tongue  into  the  pharynx.  The  water  and  mucus  can 
also  be  eirpelled  much  more  readily  from  the  air  passages  through 
the  mouth  and  nostrils. 

It  wa*  due  to  the  happy  selection  of  Professor  E.  A.  Schifcr, 
a*  fhsirmsn  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Medical  & 
Chlrurgical  Society  for  the  investigation  of  the  methods  in  use 
for  resuscitation  of  the  apparently  drowned,  that  the  new 
method  was  devised.  This  committee  made  many  experimenu 
upco  the  cadaver  but  failed  to  aniwe  at  any  definite  cenchoian 
by  that  means.  The  necessity  then  appeared  of  thotoogh 
mvestigation  of  the  subject  by  experiments  upon  animals,  fo 
.that  the  phenomena  attendant  upon  drowning  might  be  better 
known,  and  the  various  methods  of  resuscitation  properly  tried. 
These  experiments  were  made  in    Edinburgh  by  Profeasor 
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Schifa,  with  die  co-operation  of  Or  P.  T.  Herring,  and  tlw 
results  obtaiDcd  were  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  committee, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chiruigical  Society 
in  1904,  and  published  as  a  supplement  to  volume  86  of  the 
Trataattiotts  of  the  society.  As  the  direct  outcome  of  these 
experiments,  Professor  Schjifer  was  led  to  believe  that  a  pressure 
method  of  resuscitation  was  not  only  simpler  to  perform  but 
also  more  efficacious  than  any  other.  This  condasion  was  put 
to  the  test  by  measurements  of  the  results  obtainedupon  the 
normal  human  subject  by  the  various  methods  in  vogoe;  from 
these  measurements,  which  were  published  in  the  Prtaedings 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  December  1903,  it  appeared 
that  whoi  such  pressure  is  exerted  in  the  prone 
petition  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  as  well  as 
simplicity  isobtaincd.  The  description  of  this  method 
was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirur- 
gical  Sodety,  and  was  published  in  the  following  year 
0904)  in  volume  87  of  the  TraiuactioM  of  the 
society. 

Thus  it  crtme  about  that  by  investigating  tbe 
phenomena  of  drowning,  and  the  means  of  resuscita- 
tion in  dogs,  and  by  applying  tho  results  obtained  to 
man,  the  method  which  the  society  now  advocates 
as  the  best  was  arrived  at.  In  the  experiments 
referred  to,  it  was  found  necessary  to  drown  38 
dogs,  all  but  two  of  which  were  from  first  to  last  in 
a  complete  state  of  anaesthesia,  the  two  exceptions  having 
been  simply  drowned  without  anaesthesia.  It.  is  important 
that  the  public  should  understand  that  the  evolution  of  a 
method  which  will  probably  be  the  means  of  saving  thousands 
of  lives  lias  resulted  from  the  painless  sacrifice  of  less 
than  40  dogs,  *  number  which  wouM  doubtless  in  any  case 
have  been  destroyed  by  drowning  or  some  other  form  of  suAoca- 


of  the  operator  is  swayed  slowly  forwards  and  backwards  upon 
the  arms  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times  a  minute,  and  should  be 
continued  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  natural  respira- 
tions are  resumed.  Whilst  one  person  is  carrying  out  artificial 
respiration  in  this  way,  others  may,  if  there  be  opportunity, 
busy  themselves  with  applying  hot  flannels  to  the  body  and 
limbs,  and  hot  bottles  to  tJie  feet,  but  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  remove  the  wet  *•'""■■">;  or  to  give  any  restoratives  by 
the  mouth  until  natural  breathii^  has  recommenced. 

In  his  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Sodety  of  Edinburgh  in 
December  1903  Professor  Schlifer  gave  the  following  table  of  the 
relative  exchanges  of  air  under  different  methods: — 


Mode  of  Respiration. 

Number 
|ier 

nilPUtf  1 

Amount  of  air 

exchanged  per 

respiration. 

Amount  of  air 

exchanged  per 

minute. 

Natural  respiration  (supine)  .     . 
Natural        „        (prone)       .     . 
Prone  (preMure),  "  Schifcr  "      . 
Supine  (preanite),  "  Howard  "    . 
Rolling  {with  prenure),  "Manhall 

Rolling  ^rithout  pressure),  "Mar- 
Traction  (with*  ptesBure),  "Sil- 
vester "...... 

I»-5 

\u 

>3 

IS 

12-8 

489  c.c. 
4J»  .. 
jao  „ 
»9S  M 

a54  .. 

■9a  » 

178  .. 

6-460  ex. 

i:js :: 
4-020  „ 

3J00  „ 
s-300  „ 
2-280  „ 

Fig.  8. — Schifer  method  of  treatment  of  the  apparently  drowned. 
Position  A. 

(ion,  but  without  the  benefit  of  the  anaesthetics  which  were 
employed  in  the  experiments. 

Professor  Schifer  describes  the  method  as  follows:— Lay  the 
subject  face  downwards  on  the  ground,  then  without  stopping 
to  remove  the  clothing  the  operator  should  at  once  place  himself 
in  position  astride  or  at  one  side  of  the  subject,  facing  his  head 
and  kneeling  upon  one  or  both  knees.  He  then  places  his. 
hands  flat  over  the  lower  part  of  the  back  (on  the  lowest  ribs), 
one  on  each  side  (fig.  8),  and  then  gradually  throws  the  weight 
of  his'  body  forward  on  to  them  so  as  to  produce  firm  pressure 
(fig.  9) — which  must  not  be  violent,  or  upon  the  patient's  chest. 
By  this  means  the  air,  and  water  if  any,  are  driven  out  of  the 
patient's  lungs.  Immediately  thereafter  the  operator  raises 
bis  body  slowly  so  as  to  remove  the  pressure,  but  the  bands  are 


Fig.  9. — Schafcr  method  of  treatment  of  the  apparently  drowned. 
Position  B. 

left  in  position.      This  forward  and  backward  movement  is 
repeated  every  four  or  five  seconds;  io  other  words,  the  body 


These  experiments  all  tend  to  show  that  by  far  the  most 
efficient  method  of  performing  artificial  respiration  is  that  of 
Intermittent  pressure  upon  the  lower  ribs  with  the  subject  in  the 
prone  position  or  face  downward.  It  is  also  the  easiest  to  perform, 
requiring  practically  no  exertion,  as  the  weight  of  the  operator's 
body  produces  the  effect,  and  the  swinging  forwards  and  back- 
wards of  the  body  Some  thirteen  times  a  minute,  which  alone 
is  required,  is  by  no  means  fatiguing,  and  has  the  further  great 
advantage  that  it  can  be  effectively  carried  out  b^  one  person. 

See  Taylor,  Medical  Jurisprutiencc\  "  Description  of  a  simple 
and  efficient  method  of  performing  artificial  respiration  in  the  human 
subject,  especially  in  eases  of  drowning."  by  K.  A.  Schiifcr,  F.R.S. 
(vol.  87,  Medico-Chirurgical  Society's  Transaclions) ;  "The  relative 
efficiency  of  certain  methods  of  performing  artificial  respiration  in 
man,"  by  E.  A.  Schafcr,  F.R.S.  (vol.  23,  part  i.  J^roceeaings  of  tlu 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh);  A  ^fetkOlt  for  the  Treatment  of  tke 
Apparently  Drowned,  by  R.  S.  Bowles  (London,  1903);  Handbook 
^Instruction,  Royal  Life  Saving  Society  (London,  1908). 

(W.  Hy.) 

ftnal  Ute «/ Dratming. — Asa  form  of  capital  punishment, 
drowning  was  once  common  throut^out  Europe,  but  it  is  now 
only  practised  in  Mahommedan  countries  and  the  Far  East. 
Tadtus  states  that  the  andent  Germans  hanged  criminals  of 
any  rank,  but  those  of  the  low  dasses  were  drowned  beneath 
hurdles  in  fens  and  bogs.  The  Romans  also  drowned  convicts. 
The  Lex  Cornelia  ordained  that  parriddes  should  be  sewn  in  a 
sack  with  a  dog,  cock,. viper  and  ape,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
The  law  of  andent  Burgundy  ordered  that  an  unfaithful  wife 
should  be  smothered  in  mud.  The  Anglo-Saxon. punishment 
for  women  guilty  of  theft  was  drowning.  So  usual  was  the 
penalty  in  the  middle  ages  that  grants  of  life  and  death  juris- 
diction were  worded  to  be  "cum  fossa  et  furta"  (i.e.  "  with 
drowning-pit  and  gallows  ").  The  owner  of  Baynard's  Castle, 
London,  in  the  reign  of  John,  had  powers  of  trying  criminals, 
and  his  descendants  lon^  afterwards  dainicd  the  privileges, 
the  most  valued  of  which  was  the  right  of  drowning  in  the  Thames 
traitors  taken  within  thdr  jurisdiction.  Drowning  was  thepunish- 
ment  ordained  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  for  any  soldier  of  hb 
army  who  killed  a  fellow-crusader  during  the  passage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Drowning  was  usually  reserved  for  women  as  bdng 
the  least  brutal  form  of  death-penalty,  but  occasionally  a  male 
criminal  was  so  executed  aaa  matter  of  favour.  Thus  in  Scotland 
in  1526  a  man  convicted  of  .theft  and  sacrilege  was  ordered  to 
be  drowned  "  by  the  queen's  special  grace."  In  161 1  a  man 
was  drowned  at  Edinburgh  for  stealing  a  Iamb,  and  in  1623 
eleven  gipsy  women  suffered  there.  By  that  date  the  penalty 
was  obsolete  in  England.  It  survived  in  Scotland  till  1683 
(thcyearof  the  drowsing  of  the  Wigtonn  martyrs).    The  last 
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execution  by  drowning  in  Switxeriand  ms  In  1651,  in  Austria 
1776,  in  Iceland  1777;  while  in  France  during  the  Revolution 
the  penalty  was  revived  in  the  terrible  Noyaia  carried  out  by  the 
terrorist  Jean  Baptiste  Carrier  at  Nantes.  It  was  abolished  in 
Russia  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century. 

DR0T8BM.  JOHAHN  OUSTAV  (180S-1884),  German  historian, 
was  bom  on  the  6th  of  July  iSoS  at  Treptow  in  Pomerania. 
His  father,  Johann  Chiistoph  Droysen,  was  an  army  chaplain,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  present  at  the  celebrated  siege  of  Kolberg 
in  1806-7.  As  a  child  young  Droysen  witnessed  some  of  the 
military  operations  during  the  War  of  Liberation,  for  his  father 
was  pastor  at  Greifenhagen,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Stettin,  which  was  held  by  the  French  during  the  greater  part  of 
1813s  The  impressions  of  these  early  years  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  ardent  attachment  to  Prussia  which  distinguished  Um, 
like  so  many  other  historians.of  his  generation.  He  was  educated 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Stettin  and  at  the  university  of  Berlin; 
in  1819  he  became  a  master  at  the  Crane  Klcster  (or  Grey  Ftiars), 
one  of  the  oldest  schools  in  Berlin;  besides  his  work  there  he 
gave  lectures  al  the  university,  from  1833  as  frtKU-dotail,  and 
from  1835  as  professor,  without  a  salary.  During  these  years 
he  was  occupied  with  rlawirai  antiquity;  he  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Aeschylus  and  a  paraphrase  of  Aristophanes,  but  the 
work  by  which  he  made  himself  known  as  a  historian  was  liis 
CtukkUf  Alexandtri  da  Grosser!  (Berlin,  1833,  and  other 
editions),  a  book  which  still  remains  probably  the  best  work 
on  the  subject.  It  was  in  some  ways  the  herald  of  a  new  school 
of  German  historical  thought,  for  it  shows  that  idealization  of 
power  and  success  which  he  had  learnt  from  the  teaching  of  Hegel. 
It  was  followed  by  other  volumes  dealing  with  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  published  under  the  title  of  GesckUktt  da  Hdlenis- 
tmu  (Hamburg,  1836-1843).  A  new  and  revised  edition  of  the 
whole  work  was  published  in  i88j;  it  has  been  translated  into 
French,  but  not  into  English. 

'  In  1840  Droysen  was  apptnnted  professor  of  history  at  Kid. 
He  was  at  once  attracted  into  the-  political  movement  for  the 
defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Elbe  duchies,  of  which  Kiel  was 
the  centre.  Like  his  predecessor  F.  C.  Dahlmann,  he  placed 
his  hbtorical  learning  at  the  service  of  the  estates  of  Schleswig- 
Hobtein  and  composed  the  address  of  t844,  in  which  the  estates 
protested  against  the  claim  of  the  king  of  Denmark  to  alter 
the  law  of  succession  in  the  duchies.  In  1848  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Frankfort  parliament,  and  acted  as  secretary 
lo  the  committee  for  drawing  up  the  constitution.  He  waa  a 
determined  supporter  of  Prussian  ascendancy,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  members  to  retire  after  the  king  of  Prussia  refused 
the  imperial  crown  in  1849.  During  the  next  two  years  he  con- 
tinued to  support  the  cause  of  the  duchies,  and  in  1850,  with 
Carl  Samwer,  he  published  a  history  of  the  dealing  of  Denmark 
with  Schleswig-Holstein,  Dit  Hm>fth»nur  SeUtswit-Hotslein 
und-das  Kimptich  DUtunatk  sett  dim  Jakrt  1S06  (Hamburg, 
1850).  A  trainslation  was  published  in  London  in  the  same 
year  under  the  title  The  Policy  oj  Denmark  Imards  the  Duchia 
of  SchUsmg-Holslein.  The  work  was  one  of  great  political 
importance,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  German 
public  opinion  on  the  rights  of  the  duchies  in  thdr  struggle  with 
Denmark. 

After  1851  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  at  Kiel,  and  be 
was  appointed  to  a  professorship  at  Jena;  in  1859  he  was  called 
to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  In  his  later  years  he 
was  almost  entirely  occupied  with  Prussian  history.  In  1851 
he  brought  out  a  life  of  Count  Yorck  von  Wartenburg  (Berlin, 
i85i-t8$>,  and  many  later  editions),  one  of  the  best  biographies 
ia  the  German  language,  and  then  began  his  great  work  on  the 
CeschkhU  dtr  preusiischen  PolUih  (Berlin,  i855-t886).  Seven 
volumes  were  published,  the  last  not  till  after  his  dicath.  It 
forms  a  complete  history  of  the  gronlh  of  the  Prussian  moiuirchy 
down  to  the  year  1756.  This,  Uke  all  Droysen's  work,  shows  a 
strongly  marked  individuality,  and  a  great  power  of  tracing  the 
manner  in  which  important  dynamic  forces  worked  themselves 
out  in  history.  It  was  this  characteristic  quality  of  compre- 
bensivcsoa  that  alio  gave  him  to  much  ■"«'"»'>~  as  a  teacher. 


Droysen,  who  was  twice  married,  died  in  Berlin  on  the  19th 
of  June  1884.  His  eldest  son,  Gustav,  is  the  author  of  sevoal 
well-known  historical  works,  namely,  Gusitt  Adolf  (Leipsig, 
1869-1870);  Henot  Bemhard  ton  Weimar  (I/dpzig,  1885): 
an  admirable  Historischer  HandaOas  (Leipzig,  1885),  and  sevenl 
writings  on  various  events  of  the  Thirty  Yeats'  War.  Another 
(on,  Hans  Droysen,  is  the  author  of  some  works  on  Greek  history 
and  antiquities. 

See  M.  Duncker,  Johann  Gnsim  Dreyten,  oin  Naehrt^  (Berlin. 
I88s) :  and  Dahlmann-Waitx,  Qmllenhmde  der  dniechen  GttcUtim 
(Lapag,  1906).  (J.  W.  Hs.) 

DROZ,  AMTOINB  0U8TAVB  (i83»-i895),  French  man  at 
letters,  son  of  the  sculptor  J.  A.  Drox  (i8of-i87a),  was  bom  ia 
Paris  on  the  9th  of  June  1832.  He  was  educated  as  an  artist, 
and  began  to  exhibit  in  the  Salon  of  1857.  A  scries  of  sketchea 
dealing  gaily,  and  lightly  with  the  intimacies  of  family  life, 
published  in  the  Vie  parisionnt  and  issued  in  book  form  as 
Monsienr,  Madame  el  BtU  (1866),  won  for  the  autbor  an  im- 
mediate and  great  success.  Entre  nous  (1867)  was  built  on  » 
similar  plan,  and  was  followed  by  some  psychokigical  noivda: 
Le  Cahitr  bleu  de  UUe  Cibol  (i86g);  AnUrnr  d'unt  somt*  (1869): 
Un  Paqul  de  Ultra  (1870);  BaboUn  (187O;  La  £lmt$  (i>7S>; 
V Enfant  (1885).  His  Trislasa  el  tourira  (1884)  is.a  delicate 
analysis  of  the  niceties  of  family  intercourse  and  ita  difficultiei. 
Dioz's  first  book  was  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of 
Papa,  Uamma  and  BabyiiSS7).  Un£ui  la  eampapu,t\>oiA 
which  caused  considerable  scandal,  was  erroneously  attribnted 
to  him.    He  died  on  the  22nd  of  October  1895. 

DROZ,  FRANCOIS-ZAVIBR  JOSEPH  (1773-1830),  French 
writer  on  ethics  and  political  science,  was  born  oa  the  31st  of 
October  1773  at  Beuncon,  where  his  family  had  furnished 
men  of  considerable  mark  to  the  legal  profession.  His  own  legal 
studies  led  him  to  Paris  in  1791;  he  arrived  on  the  very  dajr 
after  the  dethronement  of  the  king,  and  was  present  during  the 
massacres  of  September;  on  the  declaration  of  war  he  joined 
the  volunteer  batailkm  of  the  Doubs,  and  for  the  next  three  yean 
served  in  the  Army  of  the  Rhine.  Receiving  his  discharge  on 
the  score  of  ill-health,  he  obtained  a  much  more  congenial  post 
in  the  newly-founded  tcolt  cenlrale  of  Besan(an;  and  in  1799 
he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  by  an  Bssai  tur  Fart 
oraloire  (Paris,  Fructidor,  An  VH.),  in  which  he  acknowledges 
bis  indebtedness  more  especially  to  Hugh  Blair.  Removing  to 
Paris  in  1803,  he  became  intimate  not  only  with  the  like-minded 
Duds,  but  also  with  the  sceptical  Cabanis;  and  it  was  on  tMs 
philosopher's  advice  that,  in  order  to  catch  the  public  ear,  he 
produced  the  romance  of  Line,  which  Sainte-Beuve  has  char- 
acterized as  a  mingled  echo  of  Florian  and  Walker.  Like  several 
other  literary  men  of  the  time,  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  revenue 
office  known  as  the  Droiis  rtunis;  but  from  1814  he  devoted 
hiinself  exclusively  to  literature  and  became  a  contributor  to 
various  journals.  Already  favourably  known  by  his  Etsai  tar 
Varld^llreheureux  (Paris,  i8o6),his  itogedt  Montaigne  (j8i  2),and 
his  Essai  sur  le  beau  dans  la  arts  (1815),  he  not  only  gained  the 
Monthyon  prize  in  1823  by  his  work  De  la  philosophie  morale  on 
des  difflrenls  syslima  sur  la  science  de  la  vie,  but  also  in  1824 
obtained  admission  to  the  Academic  Frantaise.  The  main 
doctrine  inculcated  in  this  last  treatise  is  that  society  will  never 
be  in  a  proper  state  till  men  have  been  educated  to  think  of 
their  duties  and  not  of  their  righu.  It  was  followed  in  1825  by 
AppKcalion  de  la  morale  i  la  philosophie  a  i  la  politique,  and 
in  1829  by  £conomie  polilique,  ou  principa  de  la  science 
da  richasa,  a  methodical  and  clearty  written  treatise,  which 
•was  edited  by  Michel  Chevalier  in  1854.  His  next  and  greatest 
work  was  a  HisMre  du  rigne  de  Louis  X  VI  (3  vols. ,  Paris,  1 839- 
1842).  As  he  advanced  in  life  Droz  became  more  and  more 
decidedly  religious,  and  the  last  work  of  his  prolific  pen  was 
Pensia  du  Christianisme  (1842).  Few  have  left  so  Uamdcss  a 
reputation:  in  the  words  of  Saintc-Bcuvc,  he  was  bom  and- be 
remained  aU  his  life  of  the  race  of  the  good  and  the  just. 

See  Guirot,  Diseours  acadimi^ues',  Montalembeft,  "  DisCoura  dc 
reception."  in  Mimoires  de  CAcoAtmit  fraiKaise;  Sainte-Bcuve, 
Cputeriei  du  lundi.  t.  iS.;  Michel  Chevalier,  Notice  prefixed  to  the 
Bttnomie  fhUfH 
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OnnO,  a  district  and  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Chhattis- 
garb  division  of  the  Central  Provinces.  The  district  was  formed 
in  1406  out  of  portions  of  the  districts  of  Bilaspur  and  Raipur. 
It  has  an  area  of  3807  sq.  m.,  and  the  population  on  that  area 
in  1901  was  618,835,  showing  a  heavy  decrease  in  the  preceding 
ilecade,  owing  to  the  famines  of  1897  and  igoo.  The  district 
is  a  long  narrow  tract,  with  lofty  ridges  of  gravel  in  the  centre 
and  north,  but  otherwise  consisting  of  open  tolling  country. 
The  Tendula  and  Seonath  are  the  principal  rivets.  Rich  black 
soil  covers  a  large  part  of  the  district,  and  rice,  wheat  and  other 
crops  are  grown.  The  main  line  of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  railway 
passes  through  the  district.  Drug,  the  capital  of  the  district, 
b  on  the  railway,  68$  m.  from  Bombay,  and  had  in  1901  a  popula- 
tion of  400a.  Bdl-metal-founding  and  cotton-weaving  are 
carried  on. 

DRUG  (from  Fr.  drogue,  a  word  common  in  Romance  languages, 
of.  Span,  and  Ital.  droga;  the  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure,  but 
may  possibly  l>e  connected  with  Dutch  droog,  dry),  any  organic 
and  inorganic  substance  used  in  the  preparation  of  medicines, 
by  itself  or  in  combination  with  others,  and  either  prepared  by 
some  method  or  used  in  a  natural  state  (see  -PhakuacologV 
and  Fhariiacopoeia).  In  a  particular  sense  "  drug  "  is  often 
used  synonymously  for  narcotics  or  poisonous  substances,  and 
hence  "  to  drug  "  means  to  stupefy  or  poison.  The  word  is  also 
applied  to  any  article  for  which  there  is  no  sale,  or  of  which  the 
value  has  greatly  depreciated— a  "  drug  in  the  market." 

DRUIDISII,  the  name  usuaDy  given  to  the  religious  systepi 
tof  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul  and  the  British  Islands.  The 
word  Druid  (Lat  druida)  probably  represents  a  Gaulish  druid-s, 
Irish  dmi,  gen.  suig.  driiad.  On  the  analogy  of  Irish  siii<su- 
wid-s  the  word  has  been  analysed  into  dnt-vid-,  "  very  knowing, 
wise."  The  ancient  Welsh  form  of  the  word  does  not  exist. 
Welsh  derwydd  and  dryw  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  of  recent 
coinage,  as  also  the  Breton  forms  ib'tmit,  dnm.  The  important 
part  pbyed  by  the  oak  in  the  religious  cults  of  other  countries 
suggests  a  connexion  with  Greek  SpSt,  oak,  but  this  etymology 
b  rather  in  disfavour  at  the  present  time. 
'  We  find  in  Caesar  the  first  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
dicumstantial  account  of  the  Druids  to  be  met  with  in  the 
f|«««iral  writers.  He  tells  us  that  all  men  of  any  rank  and 
dignity  in  Gaul  were  included  among  the  Druids  or  the  nobles. 
In  other  words,  the  Druids  constituted  the  learned  and  the 
priestly  class,  and  they  were  in  addition  the  chief  expounders 
and  guardians  of  the  law.  We  are,  however,  informed  by 
Diodorus  and  Strabo  that  this  daas  was  composed  of  Druids,  bards 
and  soothsayers.  Hence  Caesar  seems  to  assign  more  extensive 
fnnctions  to  the  Druids  than  they  actually  possessed.  The 
substance  of  Caesar's  account  is  as  follows.  On  those  who 
refused'  to  submit  to  their  decisions  they  had  the  power  of  in- 
flicting severe  penalties,  of  which  excommunication  from  society 
was  iHe  most  dreaded.  As  they  were  not  a  hereditary  caste  and 
enjoyed  exemption  from  service  m  the  &cld  as  well  as  from  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  admission  to  the  order  was  eagerly  sought  after 
by  the  youth  of  Gaul.  The  course  of  training  to  which  a  novice 
bad  to  submit  was  protracted,  extending  sometimes  over  twenty 
years.  All  instruction  was  communicated  orally,  but  for 
ordhiary  purposes  they  had  a  written  language  in  which  they 
used  the  Greek  characters.  The  president  of  the  order,  «4iose 
oCBce  was  elective  and  who  enjoyed  the  dignity  for  life,  had 
supreme  authority  among  them.  They  taught  that  the  soul  was 
immottal.  Astrology,  geography,  physical  science  and  natural 
thedogy  were  their  favourite  studies. 

Britain  was  the  headquarters  of  Druidism,  bat  once  every 
year  a  general  assembly  of  the  order  was  held  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Camutes  bi  Caul.  The  Gauls  were  accustomed  to 
offer  human  sacrifices,  usually  criminals.  Cicero  remarics  on 
the  existence  among  the  Gauls  of  auguts  or  soothsayers,  known 
by  the  name  of  Druids,  with  one  of  whom,  Divitiacus,  an  Aeduan, 
be  was  acquainted.  Diodorus  informs  us  that  a  sacrifice  accept- 
able to  the  gods  must  be  attended  by  a  Druid,  for  they  are  the 
intermediaries.  Before  a  battle  they  often  throw  themselves 
btlwMS  two  armks  to  bring  about  peace.    They  are  said  to 


have  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  hnmortality  of  the  soul  and  in 
metempsychoss,  a  fact  which  led  several  andent  writers  to 
conclude  that  they  had  been  influenced  by  the  t^arMng  <>{  t|ie 
Greek  philosopher  Pythagoras. 

A  rescript  of  Augustus  forbade  Roman  citizens  to  practise 
druidical  rites.  In  Strabo  we  find  the  Druids  still  acting  as 
arbiters  in  public  and  private  matten,  but  they  no  tonger  deal 
with  cases  of  murder.  Under  Tiberius  the  Druids  were  sup- 
pressed by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  but  thu  had  to  be  renewed  by 
Claudius  in  aj>.  54.  In  Mela  we  find  the  Druids  teaching  in  tlis 
depths  of  a  forest  or  in  caverns.  In  Pliny  their  activity  is  limited 
to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sorcery.  According  to  this 
writer  the  Druids  held  the  mistletoe  in  tiM  highest  veneration. 
Groves  of  oak  were  their  choaen  retreat  Whatever  grew  on 
that  tree  was  thought  to  be  a  gift  from  heaven,  more  especially 
the  mistletoe.  When  thus  found,  the  mistletoe  was  cut  with  a 
golden  knife  by  a  priest  clad  in  a  white  robe,  two  white  bulls 
bemg  sacrificed  on  the  spot  Tacitus,  in  describbig  the  attack 
made  on  the  island  of  Mona  (Anglesea)  by  the  Romans  under 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  represents  the  legionaries  as  being  aw^' 
struck  on  landing  by  the  appearance  of  a  band. of  Druids,  who, 
with  hands  uplifted  towards  heaven,  poured  forth  terrible 
imprecations  on  the  heads  of  the  invaders.  The'courage  of  the 
Romans,  however,  soon  overcame  such  fears;  tbe  Britons  were 
put  to  flight;  and  the  groves  of  Mona,  the  sCene  of  many  a 
sacrifice  and  bloody  rite,  were  cut  down. 

After  this  the  continental  Druids  disappear  entirely,  and  are 
only  referred  to  on  very  rare  occasions.  Ausohius,  for  instance, 
apostrophizes  the  rhetorician  Attius'  Patera  as'sprung  from  a 
race  of  Druids. 

When  we  turn  to  the  British  Inlands 'we  find,  as  we  should 
expect,  no  traces  of  the  Draids  in  England  and  Wales  after  the 
conquest  of  Anglesea  mentioned  above,  except  in  the  story  of 
Vortigem  as  recounted  by  Nennius.  After  being  excommuni- 
cated by  Germanus  the  British  leader  invites  twelve  Druids  to 
assist  him.  These  probably  came  from  North  Britain.  In 
Irish  literature,  however,  the  Druids' are  frequently  mentioned, 
and  their  functions  in  the  island  seehi  to  correspond  fairiy  well 
to  those  of  their  Gaulish  biethreq  des^bed  by  clawical  writers. 
The  functions  of  Caesar's  Druids  we  here  find  distributed  amongst 
Druids,  bards  and  poets  ifili),  but  even  in  very  cariy  times  the 
poet  has  usurped  many  of  the  duties  of  the  Druid  and  finally 
supplants  him  with  tbe  spread  of  Christianity.  The  following 
is  the  position  of  the  Druid  in  the  pagan  literature.  The  most 
important  documents  are  contained  in  MSS.  of  Uie  12th  century, 
but  the  texts  themselves  go  back  in  large  measure,  to  about 
A.D.  700.  In  the  heroic  cycles  the  Druids  do  not  appear  to  have 
formed  any  corporation,  nor  do  they  seem  to  havcT  been  exempt 
from  military  service.  Cathbu  (Cathbad),  the  Drmd  connected 
with  Conchobar,  king  of  Ulster,  in  the  older  cycle  is  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  youths  (lool according  to  the  oldest  version) 
who  are  desirous  of  learning  his  art,  though  what  this  consisted 
in  we  are  not  toldw.-  The  Druids  are  represented  as  being  able 
to  foretell  the  future  and  to  perform  magic.  Before  setting  out 
on  the  great  expedition  against  Ulster,Medb,queen  of  Connaught, 
goes  to  consult  her  Druid,  and  just  before  the  famous  heroine 
Derdriu  (Deirdre)  b  botp,  Cathbu  prophesies  what  sort  of  a 
woman  she  will  be.  'We  may  dte  two  instances  of  the  magical 
skill  of  the  Drukjs-  The  hero  CuchuUnn  has  returned  from  the 
land  of  the  fairies  after  having  been  enticed  thither  by  a  fairy- 
woman  named  Fand,  whom  hej  is  now  unable  to  forget  He  is 
given  a  potion  by  some  Druids,  which  banishes  all  memory  of  his 
recent  adventures  and  which  also  rids  his  wife  Emer  of  the  pangs 
of  jeatousy.  More  remarkable  still  is  tbe  story  of  Etain.  This 
lady,  now  the  wife  of  Eochaid  Airem,  high-king  of  Ireland,  was 
in.  a  former,  existence  the  beloved  of  the  god  Mider,  wbo  again 
seeks  her  love  and  carries  her  off.  The  king  has  recourse  to  his 
Druid  Dalan,  who  requires  a  whole  year  to  discover  the  haunt 
of  the  couple;  This  he  accomplished  by  means  of  four  wandsof 
yew  inscribed  with  ogam  characters.  "The  following  description 
of  the  hand  of  Cathbu's  Druids  occurs  in  the  epic  tale,  the 
CatlkspoaiHi  of  Cuabtv  (Cooky):  "  The  attendant  raise*  bb 
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tya  towaids  heaven  and  obaervci  the  clouds  and  answers  the 
band  around  him.  They  all  raise  their  eyes  towards  heaven, 
observe  the  clouds,  and  boil  spells  against  the  dements,  so  that 
they  arouse  strife  amongst  them  and  clouds  of  fire  are  dirvep 
towards  the  camp  of  the  men  of  Irdand."  We  are  further  told 
that  at  the  court  of  Conchobar  m  one  had  the  right  to  speak 
before  the  Druids  had  spoken.  In  other  texts  the  Druids  arc 
able  to  produce  insanity. 

In  the  religions  literature  they  are  almost  exclusively  repre- 
sented as  magicians  and  diviners  opposing  the  Christian  mission- 
aries, though  we  find  two  of  them  acting  as  tuton  to  the  daughters 
of  Laegaire,  the  high-king,  at  the  coming  of  St  Patrick.  They 
are  represented  as  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  progress  of  St 
Patrick  and  St  Columba  by  raising  clouds  and  misL  Before  the 
battle  of  Culdrcmne  (561)  a  Druid  made  an  airie.  drtad  (fence 
of  protection?)  round  one  of  the  armies,  but  what  is  precisely 
meant  by  the  phrase  is  obscure.  The  Irish  Druids  seem  to  have 
had  a  peculiar  tonsure.  The  word  drtU  is  always  used  to  render 
the  Latin  mapu,  and  in  one  passage  St  Columba  speaks  of  Christ 
as  his  Druid. 

See  D'Arbois  lic  Jubainville,  Lti  Druida  d  <u  dina  ceUifius  i 
formt  d'animaux  (Paris,  1906),  and  InlnduaioH  i  I'U^  dt  la 
liUlrature  altique  (Parij,  1883);  P.  W.  Joyce,  A  Social  History  of 
Ancim  Ireland  (London,  1903).  (E.  C.  Q.) 

.DRUIDS.  ORDBH  OF,  a  friendly  sodety  founded,  as  an 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Druids,  in  London  In  1781.  lliey 
adopted  Masonic  rites  and  spread  to  America  (1833)  and  Aus- 
tralia. Their  lodges  are  called  "  Groves."  In  1872  the  Order 
was  introduced  into  Germany.     (See  FaiZNDLY  SOCIETIES.) 

DRDM  (early  forms  drome  or  drommt,  a  word  common  to  many 
Teut.  languages,  cf.  Dan.  Irommt,  Ger.  Trommd:  the  word  is 
ultimately  the  sailne  as  "  trumpet,"  and  is  probably  onomatopoeic 
in  origin;  it  appears  bite  in  Eng.  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century),  the  name  given  to  the  well-known  musical  instrument 
(see  below)  and  also  to  many  objects  resembling  it  in  shape. 
Thus  it  is  used  of  any  receptacle  of  similar  shape,  as  a  "  drum  " 
of  oil,  &c.;  in  machinery,  of  a  revolving  cylinder,  round  which 
belting  is  passed;  of  the  lympanum  or  cylindrically  shaped 
middle  ear,  and  specially  of  the  membrane  that  closes  the 
external  auditory  meatus;  and,  in  architecture,  of  the  sub- 
structure of  a  dome  when  raised  to  some  height  above  the 
pendentives.  The  architectural  drum  had  a  twofold  object; 
first,  to  give  greater  elevation  to  the  dome  externally  so  that  it 
should  rise  well  above  the  surrounding  building,  and  secondly, 
to  allow  of  the  interior  being  lighted  with  vertical  windows  cut 
in  the  drum,  instead  of  forming  penetrations  in  the  dome  itself, 
as  in  St  Sophia,  Constantinople.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
circular  blocks  of. stone,  which  in  columns  of  large  dimensions 
were  built  with  a  series  of  dnuis.  At  Selinus  in  Sicily  some  of 
these  great  circular  blocks  are  found  on  the  road  between  the 
quarries  and  the  temples;  they  vary  from  8  to  10  ft.  in  diameter, 
being  about  6  ft.  high.  The  tarn  frusta  is  sometime*  applied  to 
them. 

'  In  music  the  drum  (Fr.  lambotir;  Ger.  TtommJ;  Ital.  lasnlmro) 
is  an  instrument  of  percussion  common  in  some  form  to  all 
nations  and  ages.  It  consists  of  a  frame  or  vessel  forming  a 
resonant  cavity,  over  one  or  both  ends  of  which  is  stretched  a 
skin  or  vellum  set  in  vibration  by  direct  percussion  of  band  or 
stick.  Drums  fall  into  two  divisions  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  sonority: — (i)  Instnmients  producing  sounds  of  definite 
musical  pitch,  and  qualified  thereby  to  take  part  in  the  harmony 
of  the  orchestra,  such  as  the  kettledrum  (q.t.);  (>)  instruments 
of  indefinite  sonorousness,  and  therefore  excluded  from  the 
harmony  of  the  orchestra;  such  are  the  bass  drum,  the  side 
or  snare  drum,  the  tenor  drtun,  tlie  tambourine,  all  used  for 
marking  the  rhythm  and  adding  tone  colour. 

Drums  |ue  further  divided  into,  three  dasMS  according  to 
special  features  of  construction: — (i)  faistruments  having  a 
skin  ctrctched  over  one  end  of  the'  resonant'cavity,  the  other 
being  open,  such  as  the  tambourine  (f.t.)  and  the  danhMek 
or  Egyptian  drum,  shaped  like  a  nnuhroom;  (1)  instraments 
consisting  of  a  cup-shaped  reoeptade  of  metal,  wood  or  earthen- 
ware eoUrebr  closml  br  a  ddn  or  velliim  stmdied  taam  tht 


opening,  as  in  the  kettledrum;  (j)  a  receptade  in  the  shape  of  ■ 
cyh'nder  closed  at  both  ends  by  skins,  as  in  the  bass  drum,  side 
drum,  &c 

Skin  or  pardunent  only  acquires  the  elastidty  requisite  to 
produce  vibration  by  tension;  the  vibrations  of  the  parchment 
are  taken  up  by  the  air  endoied  in  the  receptacle,  whidi  thus 
reinforces  the  sound  produced  by  the  parchment.  The  lone  ol 
the  instrument  whether  definite  or  indefinite  depends  upon  the 
dimensions  of  the  vellum,  the  shape  of  the  resonant  receptacle, 
and  the  method  of  percussion.  The  intensily  of  the  sound 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  percussive  force  used  and  the  dia- 
meter  of  the  vellum  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
resonant  receptade;  the  material  of  which  the  latter  dbnsku 
has  little  or  no  influence  on  the  tone  of  the  instrument.  Tie 
pitch  of  the  sound  is  determined  by  the  dimensions  of  the  vellum 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  degree  of  tension,  the  pitch 
varying  in  acuteness  directly  with  the  degree  of  tension  and 
inversely  with  the  size  of  the  vellum. 

The  bass  drum  or  Turkish  drum  (Fr.  <r«»je  caisse;  (3cr.  Crosst 
Trommd;  Ital.  pan  cassa  or  tamhuro  grande)  consists  of  a 
short  cylinder  Df  very  wide  diameter  covered  at  both  ends  by 
vellum  stretched  over  thin  hoops,  which  in  turn  are  kept  in  place 
by  hirger  hoops  fitting 
tightly  over  them.  At 
reguhr  intervals  in  the 
two  large  hoops  are 
bored  holes  through 
which  passes  an  endless 
cord  stretched  in  xig-tag 
round  the  cylinder  and 
connecting  the  two 
hoops.  The  tension  of 
the  vellum  is  controlled 
by  means  pf  leather 
braces  which  are  made 
to  slide  up  and  down 
the  zig-zag  of  cord, 
slackening  or  tighten- 
ing the  large  hoops,  and 
with  them  the  vellum, 
U  the  win  of  the  pc> 
former.  Systems  of  rod* 
and  screws  are  also  used 
for  the  purpose.  The 
hass  drum  is  mounted  on  a  stand  when  used  in  tlie  orchestra. 
The  sound"  is  produced  by  striking  the  centre  of  the  vellum  on 
the  one  end  of  the  drum  with  a  stidc  having  a  large  soft  round 
knob  composed  of  wood  covered  with  cork,  sponge  or  fdt.  The 
bass  drum  cannot  be  tuned  since  it  gives  out  nod^nite  note,  but 
the  pitch  may  be  varied,  according  as  a  rich  full  tone  or  a 
mere  dull  thud  be  requited,  by  tightening  or  kwsening  tJie 
braces;  the  instrument  can,  moreover,  be  muffled  by  covering 
it  with  a  piece  of  doth.  The  musicfor  the  bass  drum  is  generally 
written  on  a  stave  with  a  bass  def,  m  i  ,  the  C  bdng 
merdy  used  to  show  the  rhythm  and  ^^  accents.  Some- 
times the  stave  is  dispensed  with,  a  single  note  on  a  single 
line  being  sufficient.  The  bass  drum  has  a  place  in  every 
orchestra,  although-  it  is  used  but  sparingly  to  accentuate  tlie 
rhythm.  It  b  pooible  to  make  gradations  in  /arte  and  piana 
on  the  bass  drum,  and  to.  play  quavers  and  semi-quavers  in 
moderate  tempo.  A  roll  is  sometimes  ployed  by  holding  a  sbott 
stick,  furnished  with  a  knob  at  each  aid,  in  the  middle  and 
striking  in  quick  succession  with  each  knob  alternately;  two 
kettledrnU  sticks  answer  the  purpose  still  better.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  cymbals  (^y  the  same  music  as  the  bast  drum 
unless  the  composer  has  written  Miisa  pialU  over  the  part 
Wagner  did  not  once  score  for  the  bass  drum  after  he  composed 
Kiem,  but  Verdi,  Gounod,  Beriioz  and  Sullivan  used  it  eflect- 
ivdy.  The  bass  drum  was  formeriy  known  as  the  lont  drum, 
the  cyh'nder  bdng  bng  in  proportion  to  the  diameter. 

The  tide  or  snare  drum  (Fr.  tambour  militaire;  Ga.  UHittT- 
*mhm(:  ItaL  MMtara  antiMrt)  is  an  instrument  consisting  of 


Fig.  I.— MiUtaiy  Bass  Drum 
Bessoo&  Co.) 
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•  Buill  woeden  or  bran  cylinder  with  a  vtDum  it  tuk  cad. 
The  pardimenls  are  lapped  over  tmall  hoopa  and  ptened  firmly 
down  by  larger  hoops.  As  in  the  baa  drum,  these  and  the 
veiluns  are  tightened  or  slackened  by  means  o(  cords  and  leather 
braces,  or  by  a  system  of  rods  and  screws.  Aaoss  the  lower  bead 
are  stretched  two  or  more  catgut  strings  cjDed  snares,  which 
produce  a  rattling  sound  at  each  stroke  on  the  upper  head, 
owing  to  the  sympathetic  vibration  of  the  fewer  hnd  which 
jars  against  the  snares.    The  upper  bead,  set  la  vlbratioD  by 


Fio.  ». — Guards  pattern 
Side  Drum  (BcMon  &  Ca). 


FiC.  3.-rRegu1ation  Side 
Drum  (Benon  ft  Co.). 


direct  percussion  fnmi  the  sticks,  induces  sympathetic  vibrations 
in  the  air  contained  within  the  lesooating  receptacle,  and  these 
vibralioos  are  comouinicated  to  the  lower  head.  The  presence 
of  the  snares  acnMS  the  diameter  of  the  totter  produces  a  pheno- 
foeaoa  which  gives  the  side  dram  its  peculiar  timbre,  changing 
the  nature  of  the  vibrations;  now  do  koger  free:  tbe  snares 
form  a  Mod  of  nodal  contact,  inducing  double  the  number  of 
vibrations  and  a  aoond  apfxxnimately  an  octave  higher  than 
would  be  tbe  case  were  the  heads  left  to  vibrate  freely.  More- 
over, the  vibrations  of  tbe  upper  bead  being  weaker,  the  latter 
is  compelled  to  vibrate  synchronously  with  tbe  lower  vellum.' 

The  side  drum,  so  called  because  it  is  worn  at  the  side,  Is 
(tnick  in  the  centre  by  two  small  wooden  sticks  with  ekmgated 
heads  or  knobs  of  bard  wood,  producing  a  hard  rasping  sound 
when  tbe  dram  is  played  singly  and  in  ckMe  proximity  to  the 
bearer;  when,  however,  several  drums  are  ptoyed  simultaneously 
or  with  other  instnimeats  tbe  effect  is  brilliant  and  exhilarating. 
The  rvril  is  produced  by  striking  two  bkws  alternately  with  each 
hand  qaite  regularly  and  very  rapidly,  the  result  being  a  rattling 
tremolo.  This  roU  ("  daddy-mammy  "^  is  very  difficult  to 
acquire,  and  requires  long  practice,  lie  side  drum  can  be 
ihnfited  Iqr  toosening  the  snirtt  or  by  insetting  a  piece  of  silk 
or  doth  between  the  snares  and  the  pardiment.  An  impressive 
effect  is  produced  by  a  continued  roll  on  muffled  drams  in  funeral 
marches.  The  notatioa  for  the  side  dram  is  similar  to  that  in  use 
for  the  bass  dram;  the  value  of  the  note  is  alone  of  importance; 
the  place  of  the  note  on  the  staff  is  immaterial  and  purely  a 
matter  of  custom.  In  orchestral  scores,  a  single  hue  is  often 
used,  or  the  part  for  side  and  bass  drum  is  written  on  the  same 
staff.  A  great  variety  of  rhythmical  figures  can  be  played  OD  the 
side  dram,  such  as 


-^-^rr-^-ri 


The  lour  drum  (Fr.  eaUse  mdiUe;  Ger.  JbB-  or  IMrtrtimd; 
Ital.  Uimbun  nUanlt)  is  simihir  to  the  side  drum  but  has  a  torger 
cyb'nder  of  wood  and  no  snares;  consequently  its  timbre  lacks 
the  brilliancy  and  incoiveneas  of  the  side  drum.  It  is  used  for 
the  roll  in  miliury  bands,  in  some  theatre  orchestras,  and  on  tbe 
stage. 

The  (smiMn*  je  iVanice  is  a  small  drum  with  a  long  cylinder 
of  narrow  dtometer  used  in  tbe  Basque  provinoea  with  ■  small 
pipe  (;iilM(>«OI>aving  three  holes.  The  drum  is  beaten  with  one 
stick  only ,  the  performer  steadying  it  with  tbe  hand  wfaicfa  fingers 

>  See  Victor  Mabillon,  Calalotut  itsaiplif  (Ghent,  1880),  vol.  L 
op.  tgandao 


the  pipe.  Tbk  lamboozln  and  galoubet  ui  in  fact.a  survival  of 
the  pipe  and  tabor  ({.«.). 

The  popularity  of  aU  kinds  of  drams  in  the  most  ancient 
dvibxations  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  tbe  numerous 
representations  of  the  instrument  in  a  -variety  of  shapes  and 
sizes  on  the  monuments  and  psinlings  of  Egypt,  Aa^ria, 
India  and  Persia.  The  tympanon,  under  which  name  seem  to 
have  been  induded  tambourines  and  kettledrums,  as  well  as 
the  duldtter  (during  the  middle  ages),  was  in  use  among  Greeka 
and  Romans  chiefly  in  the  worship  of  Cybde  and  Bacchus;  it 
was  introduced  through  the  medium  of  die  Roman  dvilization 
Into  western  Europe.  It  is  often  said  that  tbe  drum  was  intro- 
duoed  by  the  crusaders,  but  it  was  certainly  known  in  F.nginnd 
long  before  tbe  crusades,  for  Bede  {Miuica  pradica)  mentions 
it  in  his  list  of  nistraments,  and  Cas^odorus  (ii.  p.  507)  describes 
it.  The  side  dnun  was,  imtil  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  of  a  much 
larger  size  than  now  and  was  held  horizontally  and  beaten  on 
one  head  only.  It  is  not  known  at  what  date  snares  were  added; 
Praetorius(.$yn(a{)m  smtintm,  x6i8)  and  Meisenne  (L'Harmomt 
umaersdit,  Paris,  i6j6)  both  mention  them.  A  drawing  of  a  side 
drum  showing  a  snare  appears  in  a  book'  from  tbe  printing  press 
of  J.  Badius  Ascensius  (1510);  the  instrument  also  has  cords 
and  braces.  Another  woodcut  of  the  same  century  is  given  as 
frontispiece  to  an  edition  of  FUviusVegetiusRenatus.'  An  actual 
side  dmm  with  two  curved  drumsticks  bdonging  to  the  andent 
Egyptians  was  found  during  the  excavations  conducted  at  Thebes 
in  1893.'  It  measured  t)  ft  in  height  by  2  ft.  in  diameter;  tbe 
tension  of  the  heads  was  regulated  by  cords  braced  by  meana  tt 
catgut  endrdlng  both  ends  of  the  drum,  and  wound  aepatatdy 
round~each  cord  so  that  these  codM  be  tightened  or  slackened 
at  win  by  pulling  tbe  catgut  bands  doser  together  or  pushing 
them  farther  apart.  The  BerHn  Museum  possesses  some  andent 
Egyptian  straight  drumsticks  with  handle  and  knob.  Drums 
were  used  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill  (1533).  An  old  ballad 
celebrating  Edward  ni.'s  victory  on  this  occasion  appears  in  a 
chronide  of  the  14th  century,  preserved  in  the  British  Muaetun 
(HarL  MS.  4690), 

"  This  was  do  with  merry  sowne* 

With  pipes  tnimpes  and  tabers  tneieto, . 

Aod  loud  dariooea.tbey  blew  also."    ' 

A  prose  account  of  the  battle  in  the  same  MS.  states  that  the 
"  Engtlscbe  mynstrelles  beaten  their  tabers  and  blewen  their 
trompes  and  pipers  pipenede  loode  and  made  a  great  schowte 
upon  the  Skottes." 

Froissart,  under  date  1338,  gives  details  of  the  means  takes 
by  the  Scots  to  intimidate  the  soldiers  of  Edward  in.*  Having 
mentioned  their  great,  horns,  he  adds,  "  Da  font  si  grand'  noise 
avec  grands  tambours  qn'ils  ont  auasi."  The  same  chronicler, 
describing  the  triumphal  entry  of  Edward  III.  into  Odais  (1347), 
gives  the  following  list  of  instruments  used: "  trompes,  tamboun, 
nacaires;  chalemies,  muses."* 

Drams  were  used  in  the  British  army  b  the  i6th  century  to 
give  signals  in  war  and  peace — side  drums  by  the  infantry  and 
dragoons,  and  kettledrams  by  tbe  cavalry.'  In  the  rdgn  oii 
Henry  VIII.  two  dranuneis  were  allowed  to  every  company  o( 
100  men.  The  chief  drum  beats  used  by  the  infantry  in  the 
17th  century'  were  caB,  Iroop,  preparative,  marek,  bttOailevid 
retreat;  these  were  later*  changed  to  general,  rlveOU,  assembly 
or  troop,  talloo,  chomade,  &c.  The  side  dram  was  admitted  into 
the  orchestra  In  the  I7tli  tentury,  ,wfaen  Marais  (i636-r738) 
scored  for  it  in  his  opera  ilfcwue.  <K.S.) 

'Joannes   Mauburnius,   Roselum  extrcitiomm  ' spiritnalium  et 
sacrarvm  meditaiicnum  (Paris,  1510),  Alphabetum,  ix. 
'  Var  BSdter  itr  RMersclMfl;  wtit  mamidierltyem  cerMn,  ftc.; 

Jit  Music  if  Ike  Host  Andent  NaXoni  (London, 

'Hkfon.n.'^  737.  see  also'Grose's  UUSary  AnttfnUies,  9. 41. 

•  See  Froisaart  In  J.  A.  Bucbon,  Pamlklm  UtL  (Ftuis,  I8J7),  voL  i 
cap.  3»,  p.  »7j. 

'  Sir  John  Si^he,  A  Brief  Discmrs*  (London,  1594).  PP-  IS8-I59- 
•Lieut.-Col.   W.    Bariffc,   UHitarie   Discipline,   or  Ou    Yonnf 
ArtiBerrman  (London,  1643). 

*  Sir  Janes  Toner,  Paoas  tnula  (l£S5).  xxL  jos. 
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6oo      DRUMMOND,  H.— DRUMMOND  OF  HAWTHORNDEN 


DRUmOMD,  HSNRT  (1786-1160);  English  banker,  politician 
•nd  writer,  best  known  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  or  "  Irvingite  "  Church,  was  bom  at  the  Grange,  near 
Alresfoid,  Hampshire,  on  the  5th  of  December  1786.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  Drununond,  a  pniminent  London  banker, 
by  a  dau^ihter  of  the  £rst  Lord  MelviUe.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  but  tbok  no  degree.  His 
name  is  pennanently  connected  with  Uie  university  tiirough  the 
chair  of  political  economy  which  he  founded'  in  tS^j.  He 
entered  parliament  in  eady  life,  and  took  an  active  interest  from 
the  first  in  nearly  (li  departments  of  .politics.  .  .Thoiougbly 
independent  and  often  eccentric  in  I1&  views,  he-  yet  acted 
generally  with  the  Conservative  party.  His  qxeches  were  often 
almost  inaudible  but  were  generally  ludd  and  informing,  and  on 
occasion  caustic  and  severe.  From  1847  until  his  death  in 
i8£q  he  represented  West  Surrey  in  parliament.  Drummood 
took  a  deep  interest  in  religious  subjects,  and  published  numerous 
books  and  pamphlets  on  such  questions  as  the  interpretation  of 
prophecy,  the  circulation  of  the  AlMciypba,  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  &c,  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  In 
1817  he  met  Robert  Haldane  at  Geneva,  and. continued  his 
movement  against  the  Sodnian  tendencies  then  prevalent  in 
that  city.  In  later  yean  he  was  intimately  associated  with  the 
origin  and  spread  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  '  Meetings 
of  those  who  sympathized  Ivith  the  views  of  Edward  Irving 
were  held  for  the  study  of  proi^iecy  at  Diummond's  scat, 
Albuiy  Park,  in  Surrey;  he  contributed  very  liberally  to  the 
funds  of  the  new  church;  and  he  became  one  of  its  leading 
office-bearers,  visiting  Scotland  as  an  "apoMle"  and  being 
ordained  as  an  *' angel"  for  that  kingdom.  The  numerous 
works  he  wrote  in  defence  of  its  distinctive  doctrines  and  practice 
were  generally  clear  and  vigorous,  if  jeldom  convincing.  He 
died  on  the  rath  of  February  1860. 

DRmmOND,  HBMRT  (1851-18$/), .  Stottish  evaogeUcal 
writer  and  lecturer,  was  bom  in  Stirling  6n  the  17th  of  August 
1851.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Univeisity,  where  he 
displayed  a  strong  inclination  for  physical  and  matfiematical 
science.  The  religious  element  was  an  even  mon!  powerful 
factor  in  his  nature,  and  disposed  him  to  enter  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  While  preparing  for  the  ministry,  he  became  for 
a  time  deeply  interested  in  the  evangelising  mission  of  Moody 
and  Sankey,  in  which  he  actively  co-operated  for  two  years.  In 
1877  he  became  lecturer  on  natural  science  in  the  Free  Church 
College,  which  enabled  him  to  combine  all  the  pursuits  for  which 
he  felt  a  vocation.'  His  studies  resulted  in  his  writing  Natural 
Law  in  Ike  Spmiual  World,  the  argument  of  which  was  that  the 
scientific  piincvle  of  continuity  extended  from  the  physical 
world  to  the  spiritual. ,  Before  the  book  issued  from  the  press 
(i88j),  a  sudden  invitation  from  the  African  Lakes  Company 
drew  Drummood  aiway  to  Central  Africa.  Upon  his  return  in 
the  following  year  he  found  himself  famous.  Large  bodies  of 
Kriouk  readers,  alikk  jamong  the  religious  and  the  scientific 
classes,  discovered  in  Naturai  Lam  the  common  standing-ground 
which  they  needed;  and  the  universality  of  the  demand  proved, 
if  nothing  more,  the  seasonablcness  of  its  publication.  Drum- 
mood continued  to  be  actively  interested  in  missionary  and  other 
movements  am6ng  the  Free  Church  students.  In  1888  be 
published  Tropical  Africa,  a  valuable  digest  of  information. 
In  1890  he  travelled  in  Australia,  and  in  rS^j  delivered  the 
Lowell  Lectures  at  Boston.  It  ha4  been  his  intention  to  reserve 
them  for  mature  revision,  but  an  attempted  piracy  compelled 
him  to  hasten  their  publication,  and  they  appeared  m  1S94 
under  the  title  of  Tht  Ascml  of  if  art.  Their  object  was  to  vin- 
dicate for  altruism,  or  the  disinterested  care  and  compassion 
of  animals  for  each  other,  an  important  part  in  effecting  "  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,"  a  thesis  previously  maintained  by 
Professor  John  Fiske.  Drummond's  health  failed  shortly  after- 
wards, and  he  died  on  the  nth  of  March  1897.  His  character 
was  full  of  charm.  His  writings  were  too  nicely  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  Us  own  day  to  justify  the  expectation  that  they  would 
long  survive  it,  but  few  men  exercised  more  religious  influence 
ia  thdf  own  generation,  opcdally  on  young  lacn. 


DRUIHOHD,  TBOIUS  (i797-t84oX,  British  inventor  and 
administrator,  was  bora  at  Edinburgh  on  the  loth  of  October 
1797,  and  was  educated  at  the  hi^  school  there.  He  wai 
appointed  to  a  cadetship  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,  in  1813;  and  in  1815  he  enured  the  Royal  Eogineera. 
In  1819,  when  meiditating  the  renunciation  of  military  servica 
for  the  bar,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Coktnd  T.  F.  Colby 
(1784-1851),  from  whom  in  the  following  year  he  received  an 
appointment  on  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain. 
During  his  winters  in  London  he  attended  the  chemical  lectures 
of  W.  T.  Brande  and  M.  Faraday  at  the  Royal  loatitutnn,  and 
the  mention  at  one  of  these  of  the  brilliant  hmdDOsity  of  lime 
when  incandescent  suggested  to  him  the  employment  of  the  lim^ 
light  for  making  distant  surveying  stations  visible.  In  1825, 
when  he  was  assisting  Colby  in  the  Irish  survey,  lus  lime-light 
apparatus  ("  Drummond  light ")  was  put  to  a  practical  test, 
and  enabled  observations  to  be  completed  between  Divis 
mountain,  near  Belfast!  and  Slieve  Snagbt,  a  distance  of  67  m. 
About  the  same  time  he  also  de^scd  an  improved  heliostat,  and 
in  1839  he  was  employed  in  adopting  his  light  for  UglittimnH) 
purposes.  In  1831  hf  entered  j^litical  life  and  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  boundary  commission.  Four  yeara  btcr 
he  Was  made  under-secretary  of  state  for  Ireland,  where  he 
proved  faim.self  a  most  successful  administrator,  and  did  mud> 
to  promote  law  and  order.  It  was  he  who  in  1838  told  the  Irish 
landlords  that  "  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights." 
In  1836  he  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  commission  on  tail- 
ways  in  Ireland,  and  took  a  large  share  in  its  work,  which  resulted 
in  the  recommendation,  not,  however,  carried  out,  that  the  state 
should  construct  a  system  of  lines  throughout  the  island. 
Drummond's  health  was  undermined  by  overwork,  and  he  died 
at  Dublin  on  the  15th  of  April  1840. 

>-  See  Li{e  by  J.  F.  M'I.cnnan  (1867) ;  life  and  LeUen  by  R.  Bany 
O'Brien  (r889);  and  Sir  T.  A.  J-arcom  in  Paptrt  m  Ot  OnHtt  if  On 
Roya^  Enfoturs,  vol.  iv.  (1840}. 

DRUmiOND,  WILUAM  (1585-1649),  called  "of  Hawthorn- 
den,"  Scottish  poet,  was  bom  at  Hawthomden,  near  Edinbtirgfa,' 
on  the  1 3th  of  December  1585.  His  father,  John  Drummond,  was 
the  first  laird  of  Hawthomden;  and  his  mother  was  Susaimab 
Fowler,  sister  of  William  Fowler  (f  .t.).,'  poet  ^d  courtier. 
Drummond  received  his  eariy  ieducation  at  the  high  school  of 
Edinburgh,  and  graduated  in  July  1605  as  M  JV.  of  the  recently 
founded  imiveisity  of  Edinburgh.  His  father  was  a  gentleman 
usher  at  the  English  court  (as  he  had  beeri  at  the  Scottish  court 
front  1590)  and  William,  in  a  visit  to  London  in  1606,  describes 
the  festivities  in  connexion  with  the  visit  of  the  king  of  Deimiark. 
Drunmuind  spent  twoyears  at  Bourges  and  Palis  in  the  study 
of  law;  and,  in  1609,  he  was  again  in  Scotland,  where,  by  the 
death  of  h&  father  in  the  following  year,  he  became  laird  of 
Hawthomden  at  the  eariy  age  of  twenty-four.  The  list  of  books 
he  read  up  to  this  time  is  preserved  in  his  own  handwriting. 
It  indicates  a  strong  preference  for  imaginative  literature,  and 
shows  that  he  was  keenly  interested  in  contemporary  vene. 
His  collection  (now  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh) 
contains  many  firat  editions  of  the  most  famous  productions  of 
the  age.  On  finding  hhnself  his  own  master,  Dmmmond  natur- 
ally abandoned  law  for  the  muses;  "  for,"  says  his  biographer  io 
1 711,  "  the  delicacy  of  his  wit  always  run  on  the  pleasantness 
and  usefuhiess  of  history,  and  on  the  fame  and  softness  <4 
poetry."  In  i6tj  began  his  correspondence  with  Sir  WOltara 
jUexander  of  Mcnstric,  afterwards  eari  of  Stirling  (f.t.),  which 
ripened  into  a  life-long  friendsh^  after  Drummond's  wist  ta 
Menstrie  in  1614. 

Dmmmond's  fiist  publication  appeared  in  1613,  an  ^egy  on 
the  death  of  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  called  Ttata  on  Ike  Deolh 
of  Udiades  {Uodiades,  3rd  edit.  r6r4).  The  poem  shows  the 
influence  of  Spenser's  and  Sidney's  |»storalism.  In  the  sam< 
year  he  published  an  anthology  of  the  elegies  of  Chapman, 
Wither  and  others,  entitled  Uamoleum,  or  ^Ae  CMtal  Ptawret 
of  Ike  Bptlaphs.  In  1616,  the  year  of  Shakespeare's  death, 
appeared  Poems:  Amorous,  PuneraU,  Divine,  Pasloratt:  in 
Sonnets,  Songs,  Sextains,  iladritals,  bein&  substantially  the 
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aioiy  of  his  love  for  Hary  Cunnbi^iam  of  Bams,  irim  was  about 
to  become  his  wife  when  she  died  in  1615.  The  poems  bear 
marks  of  a  close  study  of  Sidney,  and  of  the  Italian  poets.  He 
sometimes  translates  direct  from  the  Italian,  e^jcdally  fiom 
Maiini.  Porik  FeasHng:  A  PanegyrkJte  to  Ike  Kin^t  iltti 
ExcelUnI  Majatie  (1617),  a  poem  written  m  henric  couplets  of 
remarkable  facility,  celebrates  James's  visit  to  Scotland  in  that 
year.  In  i£  <  &  Dnunmond  began  a  correspondence  with  Michael 
Drayton.  The  two  poets  continued  to  write  at  intervals  for 
thirteen  years,  the  last  letter  being  dated  in  the  year  of  Drayton's 
death.  The  latter  had  aknost  been  persuaded  by  his  "  dear 
Diummond  "  to  print  the  later  books  of  JPoly^lbicn  at  Hart's 
Edinburgh  press.  In  the  winter  of  1618-1619,  Drummond  had 
included  Ben  Jonson  in  iiis  circle  of  literary  friends,  and  at 
Christmas  1618  was  honoured  with  a  visit  of  a  fortnight  or  more 
from  the  dramatist.  The  account  of  their  conversations,  long 
supposed  to  be  lost,  was  discovered  in  the  Advocates'  Library, 
Edinburgh,  by  David  Laing,  and  was  edited  for  the  Shakespeare 
Society  in  1843  and  printed  by  Gifford  &  Cunningham.  The 
conversations  are  fuU  of  literary  gossip,  and  embody  Ben's 
opinion  of  himself  and  of  his  host,  whom  he  frankly  told  that 
"  his  verses  were  too  much  of  the  schooles,  and  were  not  after 
the  fande  of  the  time,"  and  again  that  he  "  was  too  good  and 
simple,  and  that  oft  a  man's  modestie  made  a  fool  of  his  witt." 
But  the  publication  of  what  was  obviously  intended  merely 
for  a  private  journal  has  given  Jonson  an  undeserved  reputation 
for  harsh  judgments,  and  has  cast  blame  on  Dnmunond  for 
blackening  his  guest's  memory. 

In  1633  appeared  the  poet's  fourth  publication,  entitled 
Flmers  of  Sion:  By  William  Drummond  of  Hmolhomedenne: 
to  which  is  adjoyned  his  Cypresse  Grove.  From  1625  till  1630 
Drummond  was  probably  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  travelling 
on  the  Continent.  In  1627,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been 
home  for  a  short  time,  as,  in  that  year,  he  appears  in  the  entirely 
new  character  of  the  holder  of  a  patent  for  the  construction  of 
military  machines,cntitled"I.itera  Magistri  Gulielmi  Drummond 
de  Fabrica  Machinatum  Militarium,  Anno  1627."  The  same 
year,  1627,  js  the  date  of  Druinmond's  munificent  gift  (referred 
to  above)  of  about  500  volumes  to  the  library  of  the  university 
of  Edinburgh. 

In  1630  Drummond  again  began  to  reside  permanently  at 
Hawthoinden,  and  in  1632  he  married  Elisabeth  Logan,  by 
whom  he  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  In  1633  Charles 
made  his  coronation-visit  to  Scotland;  and  Drummond's  pen 
was  employed  in  writing  congratulatory  speeches  and  verses. 
As  Drummond  preferred  Episcopacy  to  Presbytery,  and  was  an 
extremely  loyal  subject,  he  s"pported  Charles's  general  policy, 
though  he  protested  against  the  methods  employed  to  enforce 
it.  When  I.ord  Balmerino  was  put  on  his  trial  on  the  capital 
charge  of  retaining  in  his  possession  a  petition  regarded  as  a 
libel  on  the  king's  government,  Drummond  in  an  energetic 
"  Letter "  (1635)  urgMl  the  injustice  and  tolly  of  the  proceedings. 
About  this  time  a  claim  by  the  eari  of  Mentcith  to  the  earidom 
of  Stratheam,  which  was  based  on  the  assertion  that  Robert  HI., 
husband  of  Amuibella  Drummond,  was  illegithnate,  roused  the 
poet's  pride  of  blood  and  prompted  him  to  prepare  an  historical 
defence  of  his  house.  Partly  to  please  his  kinsman  the  carl 
of  Perth,  and  partly  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity,  the  poet  made 
researches  in  the  genealogy  of  the  family.  This  investigation 
was  the  real  secret  of  Drummond's  interest  in  Scottish  history; 
and  so  we  find  that  he  now  began  his  History  of  ScoSand  during 
Ike  Rei[ns  of  the  Five  Jameses,  a  work  which  did  not  appear  till 
165s,  and  Is  remarkable  only  for  its  good  literary  style.  His  next 
work  was  called  forth  by  the  king's  enforced  submission  to  the 
opposition  of  his  Scottish  subjects.  It  b  entitled  Irene:  or  a 
Remonstrance  for  Concord,  A  mity,  and  Leee  amontst  His  Uajesly's 
Subjects  (i6j8),  and  embodies  Drummond's  political  creed  of 
submission  to  authority  as  the  only  logical  refuge  from  democracy, 
which  he  bated.  In  1639  Drummond  had  to  sign  the  Covenant 
in  sdf-protection,  but  was  uneasy  under  the  burden,  as  several 
political  squibs  by  hhn  testify.  In  1643  he  published  Suo/ioxlo: 
«r  a  Defence  of  a  Petition  tendered  to  the  Lords  oj  Ike  Council  of 


Scotland  iy  certain  NoUmen  and  Gentemen,  a  political  pamphlet 
in  support  of  those  royalists  in  ScotlaiMi  who  wished  to  espouse 
the  king's  cause  against  the  English  parliament.  Its  burden  is 
an  invective  on  the  intolerance  of  the  then  dominant  Presby- 
terian clergy. 

His  later  works  may  be  described  briefly  as  royalist  pamphlets, 
written  with  more  or  less  caution,  as  the  times  required.  Drum- 
mond took  the  part  of  Montrose;  and  a  letter  from  the  Royalist 
leader  in  1646  acknowledged  his  services.  He  also  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Hamiltons,"  supporting  the 
claims  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  to  lead  the  Scottish  army  which 
was  to  release  Charies  I.  It  is  said  that  Drummond's  health 
received  a  severe  shock  when  news  was  brought  of  the  king's 
execution.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  December  1649.  He  was 
buried  in  his  parish  church  of  Lasswade. 

Drummond's  most  important  works  are  the  Cypresse  Croee 
and  the  poems.  The  Cypresse  Grove  exhibits  great  wealth  of 
illustration,  and  an  extraordinary  command  of  musical  English. 
It  is  an  essay  on  the  folly  of  the  fear  of  death.  "This  ^obc  of 
the  earth,"  says  he,  "  which  seemeth  huge  to  us,  in  respect  of 
the  universe,  and  compared  with  that  wide  pavilion  of  heaven, 
is  less  than  little,  of  no  sensible  quantity,  and  but  as  a  point." 
This  is  one  of  Drummond's  favourite  moods;  and  he  uses 
constantly  in  his  poems  such  phrases  as  "  the  All,"  "  this  great 
All."  Even  in  such  of  his  poems  as  may  be  called  more  distinc- 
tively Christian,  this  philosophic  conception  is  at  work. 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  Drummond's  poetry,  as  in  that  of 
his  courtier  contemporaries  Ayton  (q.v,),  Lord  Stirling  and 
others,  is  that  it  nujufests  no  characteristic  Scottish  element, 
but  owes  its  birth  and  inspiration  rather  to  the  English  and 
Italian  mastera.  Dnmunond  was  essentially  a  follower  of 
Spenser,  but,  amid  all  his  sensuousness,  and  even  in  those  lines 
most  conspicuously  beautiful,  there  is  a  dash  of  melancholy 
thoughtfulness— a  tendency  deepened  by  the  death  of  his  first 
love,  Mary  Cunningham.  Drummond  was  called  "  the  Scottish 
Petrarch  ";  and  his  sonnets;  which  are  the  expression  of  a 
genuine  passion,  stand  far  above  most  of  the  contemporary 
Petrarcan  imitations.  A  retruirkable  burlesque  poem  Polemo- 
Middinia  inter  Vilartam  et  Ifebemam  (printed  anonymously  in 
1684)  has  been  persistently,  and  with  good  reason,  ascribed  to 
him.  It  is  a  mock-heroic  tale,  in  dog-Latin,  of  a  country  feud 
on  the  Fifeshire  lands  of  his  old  friends  the  Cunninghams. 

Drummond's  Poems,  with  Cypresse  Grove,  the  History,  and  a  few 
of  the  minor  tracts,  were  collected  in  1656  and  edited  by  Edward 
PhiUips,  Milton's  nephew.  Tke  Works  of  Wiiiiam  Dntmmond,  of 
Hawikornden  (171 1),  edited  by  Bishop  Sage  and  Thomas  Ruddiman, 
contains  a  life  by  the  former,  and  some  of  the  poet's  letters.  A 
handsome  edition  of  the  Poems  was  printed  by  tne  Maitland  Club 
in  183a.  Later  editions  are  by  Peter  Cunningham  (1833I,  by 
William  R.  Turnbull  in  "  The  Library  of  Old  Authore  "  (1855).  and 
by  W.  C.  Ward  {1894)  for  "  The  Muses'  Library."  The  standard 
biography  of  Drummond  is  by  David  Masson  (1873).  Extracts  from 
the  Hawthomdcn  MSS.  pseserved  in  the  Library;  of  the  Society  of 
Antiriuaries  of  Scotland  were  printed  by  David  Laing  in  Archaew)gia 
Scotica,  voL  iv. 

DRiniXKMHBSS,  a  term  signifying  generally  a  state  resulting 
from  excessive  drinking,  and  usually  associated  with  alcoholic 
intoxication,  or  alcohol  poisoinng.  It  may  represent  either  an 
act  or  a  habit,  the  latter  consisting  in  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
former.  As  an  act  it  maiy  be  an  accident,  most  usually  arising 
from  the  incautious  use  of  one  or  other  of  the  commonly  employed 
intoxicating  agents;  as  a  habit  (as  in  the  form  of  chronic 
alcoholism)  it  is  one  of  the  most  degrading  forms  of  vice  which 
can  result  from  the  enfeeblement  of  the  moral  principle  by 
persistent  self-indulgence. 

What  appears  to  be  "  intoxication  "  may  arise  from  many 
different  causes  {e.g.  epilepsy,  fractured  skull,  intracraiiial 
haemorrhage,  and  the  toxaemic  coma  of  diabetes  and  uraemia), 
and  the  close  rcsembhmce  between  the  pathological  aridj  the 
toxic  phenomena  has  been  the  cause  of  many  untoward  accident*. 
Cold  alone  may  produce  such  peculiar  effects  that  Captain  Party 
said  in  his  Journal,  "  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  a  man 
may  have  been  punished  for  intoxication  who  was  only  suffering 
from  the  benumbing  effects  of  frost;  for  I  have  more  than  o'—* 
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*een  onr  people  In  a  lUte  so  enedy  ifwrnMIng  tliat  of  the  inott 
stupid  intoxication,  tliat  I  should  certainly  have  charged  them 
with  the  offence  bad  I  not  been  quite  sure  that  no  pooiUe  means- 
were  afforded  them  on  Melville  Island  to  procure  anything 
stronger  than  snow  water."  The  same  confusion  is  frequently 
found  in  cases  which  come  before  the  police-courts,  peo|de  being 
arrested  as  "  drunk  and  disorderly  "  who  can  prove  that  the 
symptoms  were  not  due  to  over-indulgence  in  drink  at  all. 
Some  individuals  have,  moreover,  a  special  idknyncrasy  or 
susceptibility  to  alcohol,  due  to  heredity  or  to  one  al  the  sequelae 
of  sunstroke  or  cranial  injury.  The  children  of  drunkards  are 
usually  very  susceptible  to  the  poison,  becoming  intoxicated  by 
a  far  smaller  quantity  than  is  needed  by  a  normal  person. 

But,  as  a  rule,  the  phenomena  of  drunkenness  are  actually 
due  to  excessive  consumption  of  some  intoxicating  liquid. 
The  physiological  action  of  all  such  agents  may  be  describnl  as 
a  cumulative  production  of  paralysis  of  various  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  but  this  effect,  results  only  in  doses  of  a  certain 
amount — a  dose  which  varies  with  the  agent,  the  race  and  the 
individuaL  Even  the  cup  so  often  said  to  "  cheer,  but  not 
inebriate,"  cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether  free  from  the  hut- 
named  effect.  Tea-sots  are  well  known  to  be  affected  with 
palpitation  and  irregularity  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  with  more 
or  less  sleeplessness,  mental  irritability  and  muscular  tremors, 
which  in  some  culminate  in  paralysis;  while  positive  intoxication 
has  been  known  to  be  the  result  of  the  excessive  use  of  strong  tea. 
In  short,  from  tea  to  haschisch  we  have,  through  hops,  alcohol, 
tobacco  and  opium,  a  sort  of  graduated  scale  of  intoxicants, 
which  stimulate  in  small  doses  and  narcotize  in  larger, — the 
narcotic  dose  having  no  stimulating  properties  whatever,  and 
only  appearing  to  possess  them  from  the  fact  that  the  agent  can 
only  be  gradually  taken  up  by  the  blood,  and  the  system  thus 
comes  primarily  under  the  influence  of  a  stimulant  dose.  In 
certain  circumstances  and  with  certain  agents — as  in  the  pro- 
duction of  chloroform  narcosis — this  precursory  stage  is  capable 
of  being  much  abbreviated,  if  not  altogether  annihilated;  while 
with  other  agents— as  tea— the  narcotic  stage  is  by  no  means 
always  or  readily  produced. 

No  subject  in  modern  times  has  led  to  more  extreme  opinions 
than  this  of  indulgence  in  "  intoxicants  "  to  any  degree  whatever. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  (in  spite  of  apparently  authoritative 
modem  vieirs  to  the  contrary)  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof 
that  the  moderate  use  of  any  one  of  these  agents  as  a  stimulant 
has  any  definite  tendency  to  lead  to  its  abuse;  it  is  otherwise 
with  their  employment  as  narcotics,  which,  once  indulged  in,  is 
ahnost  certain  to  lead  to  repetition,  and  to  a  more  or  less  rapid 
process  of  degradation,  though  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  latter  sutement.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  a  former 
English  judge,  who  Uved  to  neatly  ninety  years  of  age,  believed  he 
had  prolonged  his  life  and  added  greatly  to  his  comfort  by  the 
moderate  use  of  ether,  which  he  was  led  to  employ  because 
neither  wine  nor  tobacco  agreed  with  him;  while  the  immoderate 
use  of  the  same  agent  has  given  rise  to  a  most  deleterious  form 
of  drunkenness,  both  in  parts  of  Ireland  and  in  some  of  the  large 
industrial  centres  in  Great  Britain. 

Various  modern  biologists  have  discussed,  with  more  or  less 
acceptance  in  certain  circles,  the  historical  conditions  in  various 
races  and  in  different  countries  as  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  in- 
toxicants, and  have  drawn  varying  conclusions  from  their 
theories.  It  has  even  been  contended,  with  much  show  of  learned 
authority,  that  since  drunkenness  leads  to  disease  and  early 
death,  the  proneness  to  strong  drink  in  the  long  run  causes  the 
elimination  of  the  unfit,  and  results  in  a  general  sobering  of  the 
community,  a  race  being  therefore  temperate  in  proportion  to 
its  past  sufferings  through  alcohol.  But  on  this  subject  it  may 
be  said  that,  at  least,  no  agreement  has  been  reached. 

The  effects  of  intoxicants  are  variously  modified  by  the  tem- 
perament of  the  individual  and  the  nature  of  the  inebriant. 
When  that  is  alcohol,  its  action  on  an  average  individual  b  first 
to  fill  him  with  a  serene  and  perfect  self-complacency.  His 
feelings  and  faculties  are  exalted  into  a  state  of  great  activity 
and  buoyancy,  sa  that  his  language  becomes  enthusiastic,  and 


his  oonveisation  vhncbws  if  not  brilliant  Hie  senses  gtadoafly 
become  hazy,  a  soft  humming  seems  to  fill  the  pauses  of  the 
conversation,  and  modify  the  tones  of  the  speaker,  a  filmy  haxe 
obscures  the  vision,  the  head  seem*  lighter  than  usual,  the 
equilibrium  unstable.  By-and-hy  objects  appear  double,  or  ffit 
confusedly  before  the  eyes;  judgment  is  abolished,  secretive- 
ness  annihilated,  and  tlw  drunkard  pours  forth  all  that  is 
Within  him  with  unrestrained  communicativeness;  he  becomes 
boistenns,  ridiculous,  and  sinks  at  length  into  a  mere  «"in««i 
Every  one  around  him,  the  very  houses,  trees,  even  the  earth 
itself,  seem  drunken  and  unstable;  he  alone  sober,  tUl  at  last  the 
fiiul  stage  is  reached,  and  he  falls  on  the  ground  insensible — 
dead  dnmk  (alcoholic  ooma)— a  state  from  which,  after  profound 
slumber,  he  at  laJst  awakes  feverish,  exhausted,  sick  and  giddy, 
with  ringing  ears,  a  thnAbiog  heart  and  a  violent  headache. 

The  poison  primarily  affects  the  cerebral  lobes,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  oerdito-sirinal  system  are  consecutively  involved,  till 
in  the  state  of  dead-drimkatiiea  the  only  parts  not  invaded  by 
a  benumbing  paralysis  are  those  automatic  centres  in  the  mcdolia 
oblongata  which  regulate  and  maintain  the  circulation  aad 
respuation.  But  even  these  centres  are  not  unaffected;  the 
paralysis  of  these  as  of  the  other  sections  of  the  cerebnMpiaal 
system  varies  in  its  incompleteness,  and  at  times  beoomes 
complete,  the  coma  of  drunkenness  terminating  in  death.  More 
usually  the  intoxicant  is  gradually  eliminated,  and  the  individual 
restored  to  consciousness,  a  consciousness  disturbed  by  the 
secondary  results  of  the  agent  he  has  abused,  which  vary  with 
the  nature  of  that  agent.  Whether,  however,  directly  or  in- 
directly through  the  nervous  system,  the  stomach  suffers  in 
every  case;  thus  nutrition  is  interfered  with  by  the  defective 
ingestion  of  food,  as  well  as  by  the  mal-assimilation  of  that 
which  is  ingested;  and  from  this  cause,  a*  well  as  by  the  peculiar 
local  action  of  the  varioos  poisons,  the  various  organic  degenera- 
tions are  induced  (cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  &c)  which  in  most  caaea 
shorten  the  drunkard's  days. 

The  primary  discomforta  of  an  act  of  druakenneis  are  readily 
removed  for  the  time  by  a  repetition  of  the  cause.  Thus  what 
has  been  an  act  may  teaidily  become  a  habit,  all  the  more  readily 
that  each  repetition  mote  and  more  enfeeUet  both  the  will  and 
the  judgment,  till  they  become  utteriy  unfit  to  resist  tli* 
temptation  to  indulgence  supplied  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
temporary  relief  to  suffering  which  is  sure  to  follow,  and  in  qutc 
of  tlie  consciousness  that  each  rqietition  of  the  act  only  forgea 
their  chains  more  tightly.  From  this  condition  there  is  no  hope 
of  relief  but  in  enforced  abstinence;  any  one  in  this  condition 
must  be  regarded  a*  temporarily  insane  (see  Imsahhy  atui 
NEintopATHOLOGv),  and  ought  to  be  plaod  in  an  inebriate 
asylum  till  he  regain  sufficient  self-control  to  enable  him  to 
overcome  his  love  for  drink.  Numerous  "  cures  "  have  been 
started  in  recent  years,  which  have  often  succeeded  in  individual 
cases.  An  anti-alcoholic  serum  obtained  from  akoholired 
horses  has  been  advocated  by  Dr  Sapelier. 

For  the  law  concerning  drunkenness  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Inebuety,  Law  or.  Its  prevalence  as  a  vice  has  varied  con- 
siderably according  to  the  state  of  education  or  comfort  in 
different  classes  of  society.  In  considering  the  extent  to  which 
intemperance  has  prevailed,  the  statistics  of  prosecutions  upon 
which  such  comparisons  are  usually  based  are  far  from  being 
completely  satisfactory,  but,  inasmuch  as  they  constitute  the 
only  possible  data  for  such  comparisons,  we  are  compelled  to 
accept  them.  The  following  table  gives  the  average  number 
of  persons  per  tooo  of  the  population  proceeded  against  for 
drunkenness  in  England  and  Wales  for  quinquennial  periods, 
dating  from  1857,  the  first  year  of  the  Judicial  Statistics:— 

1857-1861 4-»* 

I862'i8«6 4-7« 

1867-1871 5-47 

■  87>-i876 7-*} 

1877-1881 ,       .     7-»S 

i88>-i886 «'90 

I887-I89t .'     6-I9 

1891-1896 SM 

I897-1901 f-4» 

1903-1906 0-51 
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Tlie  figiuei.  It  win  be  seen,  show  t  uttir  deeUse  bom  187*- 
1876  (when  the  consumption  of  alcohol  vas  qnife  •bnonnal) 
to  1891-1896.  After  that  year,  however,  the  igoiea  again  rose. 
The  inaease  was  especially  marked  in  1899,  when  a  tide  of 
exceptional  prosperity  was  again  accompanied  by  great  dninken- 
neis.  It  is  also  disquieting  to  discover  that  the  average  number 
of  prosecutions  for  dnmlwnness  in  the  three  yean  1897-1899 
was  51%  higher  than  the  average  for  1857-1861,  and  35% 
Jiigher  than  die  average  for  i86a-i866.  That  the  increase  was 
partly  due  to  more  efficient  police  administration  is  probable, 
but  that  this  is  not  a  complete  explanation  of  the  figoies  is 
made  evident  by  an  analysis  of  the  general  statistics  of  crime 
during  the  same  period,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that,  while 
crime  generally  (excluding  drunkenness)  decreased  38%  in 
En^and  and  Wales  since  1S57-1861,  drunkenness  increased 
51%.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom  drunkenness. appears  chiefly  prevalent  in  the  seaport 
and  mining  districts.  If  s  line  be  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn  to  the  Wash,  it  will  be  found  that  the  "  Uack  "  counties, 
without  exception,  lie  to  the  north-west  of  this  line.  The  worst 
counties  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  matter  of  drunkenness 
are  Northumberland,  Durham  and  Gbunoiganshiie,  while 
Pembrokeshire  and  Lancashire  follow  dose  behind.  The  most 
sober  counties,  on  the  other  hand,  are  Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk, 
Oxfoardshire  and  Wiltshire.  Avenges  based  upon  the  returns 
of  entire  counties  do  not,  however,  affoid  a  complete  guide  to 
tke  distribution  of  drunkenness,  inasmuch  as  offences  are  not 
equally  distributed  over  the  whole  area  of  a  county.  A  heavy 
ratio  of  drunkenness  in  a  small  district  may  often  give  a  county 
an  unfavourable  position  in  the  general  averages,  notwithstanding 
bvoorable  conditians  in  the  rest  of  its  area. 

Analysis  of  the  prosecutions  fee  drunkenness  shows  that  about 
24%  of  the  total  number  of  offences  ate  committed  by  women. 
In  the  larger  towns  the  proportion,  as  a  rule,  is  higher.  In 
London,  38%  of  the  drunkenness  is  attributable  to  women; 
in  Manchester,  36%;  in  Belfast  and  Ghisgow,  33%.  In 
Liverpool,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  is  only  24%. 
The  much-controverted  question  as  to  whether  intemperance 
is  increasing  among  women  can  hardly,  however,  be  decided 
by  an  appeal  to  the  criminal  statistics.  So  far  as  these  statistics 
throw  any  light  at  all  upon  the  question,  they  suggest  important 
local  differences.  A  more  direct  due  is  afforded  by  the  registrar- 
general's  aiuiual  returns  of  deaths  directly  attributed  to  in- 
•temperance.  The  figures  are  given  below.  In  order  to  eliminate 
acddental  variations,  the  comparison  is  baaed  upon  the  average 
mortality  during  consecutive  pcriods^— 


Years. 


1877-1881 
1882-1886 
1887-1891 
1892-1896 
1897-1899 
1899 


Average  No.  of  deaths 
(EngUod  and  Wales). 


1071 
1330 
1710 

3044 
3S77 
3871 


Males 
per  cent. 


61 
61 
60 


Females 
per  cent. 


3« 

It 
39 

39 
40 


For  the  ten  years  ending  1904,  out  of  36,426  deaths  from 
alcoholbm,  59-34%  were  males  and  4066% females. 

Thefiguresarecertainly striking.  Theyshow,  it willbenoticed, 
that  out  of  every  100  deaths  from  alcoholic  excess  in  England 
and  Wales  women  contributed  nine  more  at  the  end  of  the 
century  then  they  did  in  1880.  If,  instead  of  taking  the  total 
number  of  deaths,  we  take  the  ratio  per  million  personk  living, 
the  increase  is  seen  even  more  dearly: — 


Year*. 

Mates  per 
million  tivinK- 

Females  per 
millton  living. 

Ifflff 
lllll 

60 

67 

103 

113 

35 

33 

43 

11 

70 

It  appean  that,  wfalk  (he  ratio  ot  mortaUty  from  akoholk 
Increased  87%  among  males  during  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  century,  among  females  it  increased  by  no  leas 
than  i8e%. 

See  also  LiQUoa  Laws  and  TEHrsaaMCB. 

DRURT,  HR  WnilAH  (1327-1579),  English  sutesman  and 
aoldier,  was  a  aan«f  Sir  Robot  Drury  of  Uedgeiley  in  Bucking- 
hamshire,  and  grandson  of  another  Sir  Robert  Drury  (d.  1536), 
who  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1495.  He  was 
bom  at  Hawstead  in  Suffolk  on  the  2nd  of  October  1527,  and 
was  educated  at  Gonville  Hall,  Cambridge.  Fighting  in  France, 
Prury  was  taken  prisoner  In  1544;  then  after  his  release  he 
helped  Lord  Russell,  afterwards  eail  of  Bedford,  to  quell  a  rising 
in  Devonshire  in  1549,  but  he  did  not  come  to  the  front  until 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  In  1559  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to 
report  on  the  condition  of  Scottidi  politics,  and  five  yeais 
Utter  he  became  marshal  and  deputy-governor  of  Berwick.  Again 
in  Scotland  in  January  1570,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
regent  James  Stewart,  ead  of  Murray,  was  proceediitg  to  keep 
an  appointment  with  Drury  in  Linlithgow  when  be  was  mortaBy 
wounded,  and  it  was  probably  intended  to  muider  the  English 
envoy  also.  Afterthisevent  Drury  led  two  raids  into  Scotland; 
at  least  thrice  he  went  to  that  country  on  more  peaceable  errands, 
during  which,  however,  his  life  was  continually  in  danger  from 
assassins;  and  he  commanded  the  force  which  compelled 
Edinbuigh  Castle  to  surrender  in  May  1573.  In  1576  he  was 
sent  to  Irdand  as  president  of  Munster,  where  his  stem  rule 
was  very  successful,  and  in  1578  be  became  lord  justice  to  the 
Irish  council,  taking  the  chief  control  of  affairs  after  the  departure 
of  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  The  rising  of  the  eari  of  Desmond  had 
Just  broken  out  when  Sir  William  died  in  October  1579. 

Druiy's  letters  to  Lofd  Burghlcy  and  otben  are  invalnable  for  the 
story  01  the  relations  between  England  and  Scotland  at  this  time. 

DBUSB,  or  Dstxes  (Arab.  Drm),  •  people  of  mid-Syria  (for 
thederivation  of  the  nameseeHts(orysection  below),  distributed 
nowadays  Into  three  isolated  groups,  of  which  the  moat  numerous 
inhabits  Jebel  Haunn  (Jebel  Druz),  E.  of  Jordan  (about  55,000); 
the  second,  the  eaitu  of  Shuf  and  Metn  in  Lebanon  (about 
50,000);  the  third,  the  eatai  of  Hasbeya,  Rasheya,  W.  al  Ajem, 
Horns,  Hamadiyeh  and  Selimiyeh  in  Anti-Lebanon  and  Hermon 
(about  45,000).  The  first  group,  which  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  migrants  faom  the  second,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
privil^ed  Lebanon  province  (1861)  under  Christian  auspice*, 
lives  opari  from  other  peoples  in  semi-independence.  The 
second  is  now  confined  to  the  southern  Lebanon,  and  even  there 
is  greatly  outnumbered  by  Haronites,  who,  in  the  whole  "  Moun- 
tain," stand  to  Druses  as  9  to  2.  The  third  is  counterbalanced 
everywhere  by  a  large  poptilation  of  Moslem  and  Orthodox 
Syrians.  The  Hauran,  therefore,  has  become  the  stronghold 
of  the  Druses,  offering  nowadays  the  best  field  for  studying 
their  peculiar  customs  and  iclii^n;  and  the  group  there  still 
increases  at  the  expense  of  the  other  groups,  dnplte  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Ottoman  government  to  check  Druse  migration 
by  both  condliatoiy  and  repressive  measures.  The  actual 
distinction  of  the  Druses,  as  a  Tsdal  unity,  despite  their  disper- 
sion, depends  so  exchisively  on  the  peculiarity  of  their  common 
reli^n,  that  it  witt  be  well  at  once  to  give  an  account  of  Druse 
creed  and  practice  as  they  are  understood  to  stand  at  the  present 
day.  How  this  religion  may  have  grown  up  and  come  to  be 
theirs  will  be  considered  kiter. 

XeMfim.— Druse  religion  is  a  secret  faith,  and  the  following 
account  is  giyen  with  all  reserves.  There  are  many  Indications 
that  a  more  primitive  cult,  containing  elements  of  Nature 
worship,  preceded  it,  and  still  survives  in  the  popubr  practices 
of  the  more  remote  Druse  districts,  e.g.  in  the  eastern  Hauran. 
The  ifMRtUiMi  (Vnitaiians),  as  the  Druses  call  themselves, 
believe  that  there  b  one  and  only  one  God,  indefinable,  incom- 
prehensible, ineffable,  passionless.  He  has  made  himself  known 
to  men  by  successive  incarnations,  of  which  the  last  was  Hakim, 
the  sixth  Fatimite  caHph.  How  many  these  incarnations  have 
been  is  stated  variously;  but  seventy,  one  for  each  period  of 
the  world,  seems  the  best-attested  number.    Jesus  appears  to 
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be  accepted  as  one  such  incansatioii,  but  not  Mahomet,  ahhou^ 
it  is  agreed  that,  in  his  time,  the  "  Univettal  InteUigence " 
<see  later)  was  made  flesh,  in  the  petson  of  Mikdad  al-Aswad. 
No  iurthet  incarnation  can  now  take  place:  in  Hakim  a  final 
appeal  was  made  to  mankind,  and  after  the  door  of  mercy  had 
stood  open  to  all  for  twenty-six  years,  it  was  finally  and  for  ever 
dosed.  When  the  trihulation  of  the  faithful  has  reached  ita 
height.  Hakim  will  reappear  to  conquer  the  world  and  render 
his  religion  supreme.  Druses,  believed  to  be  dispersed  in  China, 
will  return  to  Syria.  The  combined  body  of  the  Faithful  will 
take  Mecca,  and  finally  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  world  will  accept 
the  Faith.  The  first  of  the  creatures  of  God  is  the  Universal 
Intelligence  or  Spirit,  impersonated  in  Hamza,  Hakim's  vizier. 
This  Spirit  was  the  creator  of  all  subordinate  beings,  and  alone 
has  immediate  communion  with  the  Deity.  Next  in  rank,  and 
equally  supporting  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  are  four  Minister- 
ing Spirits,  the  Soul,  the  Word,  the  Right  Wing  and  the  Left 
Wing,  who,  in  Hakim's  time,  were  embodied  respectively  in 
Ismael  Datazi,  Mahonuned  ibn  Wahab,  Selama  ibn  Abd  al- 
Wahal  and  Baha  ud-Din;  and  beneath  these  again  an  ^ritual 
agents  of  various  ranks.  The  .material  worid  is  an  emanation 
from,  and  a  "  mirror  "  of,  the  Divine  Intelligence.  The  number 
of  human  beings  admits  neither  of  increase  nor  of  decrease, 
and  a  regular  process  of  metempsychosis  goes  on  continually. 
The  souls  of  the  virtuous  pass  after  death  into  ever  new  incar- 
nations of  greater  perfection,  till  at  last  they  reach  a  point  at 
which  they  can  be  re-absorbed  into  the  Deity  itself;  those  of 
the  wicked  may  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  camels  or  dogs.  All 
previous  religions  are  mere  types  of  the  true,  and  their  sacred 
books  and  observances  are  to  be  interpreted  allcgorically.  The 
Gospel  and  the  Koran  are  both  regarded  as  inspired. books,  but 
not  as  religious  guides.  The  latter  function  is  performed  solely 
by  the  Druse  Scriptures.  As  the  admission  of  converts  is  no 
longer  permitted,  the  faithful  are  enjoined  to  keep  tlieir  doctrine 
secret  from  the  profane;  and  in  Older  that  their  allegiance  may 
Dot  bring  them  into  danger,  they  are  allowed  (like  Persian 
mystics)  to  make  outward  profession  of  whatever  religion  is 
dominant  around  them.  To  this  latter  indulgence  is  to  be 
attributed  the  apparent  indifferentism  whidi  leads  to  their 
Joining  Moslems  in  prayers  andabIutions,orsprinklingthcmselvcs 
with  holy  water  in.  Marom'te  churches.  Obedience  is  required 
to  the  seven  commandments,  of  Hamza,  the  first  knd  greatest 
of  which  enjoios  truth  in  words  (but  only  those  of  Druse  speaking 
with  Druse);  the  second,  watcMulness  over  the  safety  of  the 
brethren;  the  third,  abaolnte  renundation  of  every  other 
religion;  the  fourth,  complete  separation  from  all  who  are  in 
error;  the  fifth,  recognition  of  the  unity  of  "  Our  Lord  "  in  all 
ages;  the  sixth,  complete  resignation  to  his  will;,  and  the 
seventh,  complete  obedience  to  his  orders.  Prayer,  however, 
is  regarded  as  an  impertinent  interference  with  the  Creator; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  the  fatalistic  predestination 
of  Mahommedanism,  the  freedom  of  the  human  wUl  is  distinctly 
maintained.  Not  only  is  the  charge  of  secrecy  rigidly  obeyed 
Id  regard  to  the  alien  world,  but  full  initiation  into  the  deeper 
mysteries  of  the  creed  is  permitted  only  to  a  spedal  class  desig- 
nated AkiU,  (.AnhK'Ald,  intelligence),  in  contradistinction  from 
whom  all  other  members  of  the  Druse  community,  whatever 
may  be  their  position  or  attainments,  are  called  Jakel,  the 
Ignorant.  About  1 5  %  of  the  adult  population  bdong  to  the 
order  of  Akils.  Admission  is  granted  to  any  Druse  of  either 
•ex  who  expresses  willingness  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
•odety,  and  during  a  year  of  probation  gives  sufBdent  proof  of 
sincerity  and  stability  of  purpose.  There  appears  to  be  no 
formal  distinction  of  rank  among  the  various  members;  and 
though  the  amir,  Beshir  Shchab,  used  to  appoint  a  sheikh  of  the 
Akils,  the  person  thus  distinguished  obtained  no  primacy  over 
his  fellows.  Exceptional  influence  depends  upon*  exceptional 
sanctity  or  ability.  All  are  required  to  abstain  from  tobacco 
and  wine;  the  women  used  not  to  be  allowed  to  wear  gold  or 
silver,  or  silk  or  brocade,  but  this  rule  is  commonly  broken  now; 
and  although  neither  celibacy  nor  retirement  from  the  affairs 
el  the  world  is  «itbwJiBe«nUva  or  cuatomiiy,  unusual  Vopcct 


is  shown  to  those  who  voluntarily  submit  themsdves  to  ascetic 
diadpline.  While  the  Akils  mingle  frankly  with  the  common 
people,  and  are  remarkably  free  from  clerical  pretension,  they 
are  none  the  less  careful  to  maintain  their  privileges.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  wearing  of  a  white  turban;  emblematic 
of  the  purity  of  their  life.  Their  food  must  be  purchased  with 
money  lawfully  acquired;  and  lest  they  should  unwittingly 
partake  of  any  that  is  ceremonially  undean,  they  require  those 
Jaheb,  whose  hospitality  they  share,  to  supply  their  wants  from 
a  store  set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use.  The  Ideal  Akil  is  grave, 
calm  and  dignified,  with  an  infinite  capadty  of  keeping  a  secret, 
and  a  devotion  that  knows  iu>  limits  to  the  interests  of  his 
creed.  On  Thursday  evening,  the  commencement  of  the  weekly 
day  of  test,  the  members  of  the  order  meet  together  in  the 
various  districts,  probably  for  the  reading  of  thdr  sacred  booka 
and  consultation  on  matters  of  ecdesiastical  or  political  import- 
ance. Their  meeting-houses,  kkalmu,  are  plain,  unomamented 
edifices.  These  have  property  attached  to  them,  the  revennes 
of  which  are  consecrated  to  the  relid  of  the  poor  and  the  demands 
of  ho^tality.  In  the  eastern  Hauran,  there  are  hill-top 
shrines  containing  each  a  black  stone,  on  which  rugs,  &c,  are 
hung,  and  these  seem  to  perpetuate  features  of  pre-Islamic 
Arabian  cult,  induding  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  e.g.  goats.  They 
are  held  in  reverence  by  the  Bedouins.  The  women  assemble 
in  the  kkatuxa  at  the  same  time  as  the  men,  a  pert  of  the  ^lace 
bdng  fenced  off  for  them  by  a  semi-transparent  black  veiL 
Even  while  the  Akils  are  assembled,  strangers  are  readily  enough 
admitted  to  the  khabeas;  but  as  long  as  these  are  present  the 
ordinary  ceremonies  are  ne^ected,  and  the  Koran  takes  the 
place  of  the  Druse  Scriptures.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted 
that  the  image  of  a  calf  is  kept  in  a  niche,  and  traces  of  phallic 
and  gynaecocratic  warship  have  been  vaguely  suspected; 
but  there  is  no  authentic  information  in  support  of  dthcr  state- 
ment. The  calf,  if  calf  then  be,  is  probably  a  symbol  of  the 
execrable  heresy  of  Darazi,  who  is  frequently  styled  the  calf  by 
his  Orthodox  opponents.  Ignorance  is  the  motlra:  of  suapidon 
as  well  as  of  superstition;  and  accordingly  the  Christian  in- 
habitants of  the  Lebanon  have  long  been  persuaded  that  the 
Druses  in  tfadr  secret  assemblies  are  guilty  of  the  most  nefarious 
practices.  For  this  allegation,  so  frequently  repeated  by  Euro- 
pean writers,  there  seems  to  be  little  evidence;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  sacred  books  of  the  religion  contain  moral  t>a<-Mnj  of  a 
high  order  on  the  whole. 

As  a  formuUted  creed,  the  Druse  system  is  not  a  thousand  . 
years  old.  In  the  year  A.O.  996  (386  km.)  Hakim  BiamriUahi 
().e.  he  who  judges  by  the  command  of  God),  sixth  of  the  Fatimite 
caliphs  (third  in  Egypt),  began  to  reign;  and  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years  he  indulged  in  a  tyranny  at  once  so  terrible 
and  so  fantastic  that  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  his 
insanity.  He  believed  that  he  held  direct  intercourse  with  the 
deily,  or  even  that  he  was  an  ii>camation  of  the  divine  intelli- 
gence; and  in  aj>.  1016  (407  a.h.)  his  daims  were  made  known 
in  the  masque  at  Cairo,  and  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
IsmacI  Darazi.  The  people  showed  such  bitter  hostility  to  the 
new  gospel  that  Darazi  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight ; 
but  even  in  absence  he  was  faithful  to  his  god,  and  succeeded 
inwinning  over  certain  ignorant  inhabitants  of  Lebanon.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Druses,  this  great  conversion  took  place  in  AJ>.  1019 
(410  A.H.).  Meanwhile  the  endeavours  of  the  caliph  to  get 
his  divinity  acknowledged  by  the  people  of  Cairo  continued. 
The  advocacy  o{  Hasan  ibn  Haidara  Fergani  was  without 
avail;  but  in  1017  (408  A.n.)  the  new  rcUgion  found  a  more 
succosful  aix»tle  in  the  person  of  Hamza  ibn  Ali  ibn  Ahmed, 
a  Persian  mystic,  fdt-makcr  by  trade,  who  became  Hakim's 
vizier,  gave  form  and  substance  to  his  creed,  and  by  an  ingenious 
adaptation  of  its  various  dogmas  to  the  prejudices  of  existing 
sects,  finally  enlisted  an  extensive  body  of  adherenta.  In  1030 
(411  A.H.)  the  caliph  was  assassinated  by  contrivance  of  his 
sister  Sitt  ul-Mulk;  but  it  was  given  out  by  Hamza  that  he  had 
only  withdrawn  for  a  season,  and  his  followers  were  encouraged  to 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  his  triumphant  return.  Darazi, 
who  bad  a^ed  iad«|>eBdeBtly  in  his  apostoUta^  i(as  btaodad 
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by  Hamza  «s  a  heretic,  and  thua,  by  a  cuiiaas  anomaly,  he  i* 
actually  held  in  detestation  by  the  vety  sect  which  perhaps 
bears  bis  name.  The  propagation  of  the  iaith  in  accordance 
with  Hamza's  initiation  was  undertaken  by  Ismad  ibn  Mahom- 
mcd  Tamimi,  Mahommed  ibn  Wahab,  Abul-Khair  Selama  ibn 
Abd  al-Wahal  ibn  Samurri,  and  Moktana  Baha  ud-Din,  the 
last  of  whom  became  known  by  his  writings  from  Constantinople 
to  the  borders  of  India.  In  two  letters  addressed  to  the  em- 
perors Constantine  VIII.  and  Michael  the  Paphlagonian  be 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Christian  Messiah  rcaiqicared 
in  the  person  of  Hamza. 

I  It  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  the  segregation  of  the 
Druses  as  a  people  dates  only  from  the  adoption  of  Hamza's 
creed.  But  when  it  is  recalled  that  other  inhabitants  of  the 
same  mountain  system,  e.g.  the  Maronltes,  the  Ansatleh,  the 
Uetawali  and  the  "  Isma'Uites,"  also  profess  creeds  which,  Uke 
the  Druse  system,  differ  from  Sunni  Islam  in  the  important 
feature  of  admitting  incarnations  of  the  Deity,  it  Is  impossible 
not  to  suspect  that  Hamza's  emissaries  only  gave  definiUoa  and 
form  to  beliefs  long  established  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Many 
of  the  fondamental  ideas  of  Druse  theokjgy  belong  to  a  common 
West  Asiatic  stock;  but  the  peculiar  history  of  the  Moontain 
is  no  doubt  responsible  for  belieb,  held  elsewhere  by  different 
peoples,  being  combined  therein  a  single  deed.  Some  allowance, 
too,  must  be  made  for  the  probability  that  Hamza's  system  owed 
something  to  doctrines  Christian  and  other,  with  which  the  metro- 
politan position  of  Cairo  brought  Fatimite  society  into  contact. 

I    HUtory TheteisgaodteasontoiegaidtheDrusesas,raclally, 

a  mixture  of  refugee  stocks,  in  which  the  Arab  hugely  predomi- 
Bates,  grafted  on  to  an  original  mountain  population  of  Aramaic 
blood  and  Incamationist  tendencies.  The  hitter  is  represented 
more  purely  by  the  Maronites  {q.v.).  The  native  tradition 
re^irds  an  immigration  of  Hira  Arals  into  S.  Lebanon,  under 
Khalid  ibn  WaUd  in  the  9th  century,  as  the  beginning  of  Druse 
distinctiveness  and  power;  but  it  also  accepts  Turkoman  and 
Kurdish  elements  in  the  original  Druse  state.  About  the  same 
time,  or  a  Uttle  later  (m  the  rdgn  of  Saladin),  it  believes  that 
Hcrmon  was  colonized  by  a  population  of  rs.ooo  Hira  and 
Yemenite  Arabs,  who  had  sojourned  awhile  in  Hauran.  The 
name  Druse  is  met  with  first  in  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (t.  A.D.  1170), 
and  its  origin  has  been  much  disputed.  Some  authorities  see 
In  it  a  descriptive  epithet,  derived  from  Arabic  darasa  (those 
who  Ttad  the  Book),  or  darisa  (those  in  possession  of  Truth) 
or  durs  (the  dcver  or  iniliattd);  but  more  connect  it  with  the 
name  of  the  first  missionary,  Ismael  Danai, ' 
I  As  soon  as  we  begin  to  know  anything  of  the  Dhises  they  were 
living  in  a  feudal  state  of  society,  as  village  communities  under 
sheikhs,  themselves  generally  subordinate  to  one  or  more  amirs. 
In  the  time  of  the  first  cnisades  the  main  power  was  In  the  hands 
of  the  Arslan  family,  which,  however,  suffered  so  severely  in 
wars  with  the  Franks,  that  it  was  superseded  by  the  Tnubs,  who, 
holding  Beirut  and  neariy  all  the  Phoenician  coast,  came  into 
conflict  with  the  sultans  of  Egypt.  One  of  these  latter,  Malik 
Ashraf,  about  a.d.  1300,  forced  outward  compliance  with  Sunni 
Islam  on  the  Mountain,  after  defeating  the  Druses  at  Ain  Sofar. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  Uaan  family,  latdy  immigrant  from 
N.  Arabia,  was  growing  in  power,  and  throwing  in  its  lot  with  the 
Osmanii  invaders  in  the  reign  of  Selim  I.,  it  was  promoted  to  the 
supreme  amirate  about  1517.  Fakr  ud-Din  Moan  U.  increased 
Druse  dominion  nntil  it  included  all  the  N.  Syrian  region  from 
the  edge  of  the  Antioch  plain  to  Acre,  with  part  of  the  eastern 
desert,  dominated  by  his  castle  at  Tadmor  (Palmyra),  and  the 
important  towns  of  Latakia,  TripoU,  Beirut  and  Saida;  and 
forming  further  ambitious  designs,  he  intrigued  with  Christians 
and  broke  with  the  Turks.  In  1614  the  pasha  of  Damascus 
moved  against  him  with  a  large  force,  and  compelled  him  to  fly 
from  Syria.  He  sought  the  courts  of  Tuscany  and  Naples  and 
tried  to  enlist  Frank  sympathies,  inventing  (probably)  the 
curious  myth,  so  often  credited  since,  that  the  Druses  are  of 
crusading  origin  and  owe  their  name  to  the  counts  of  Dreux.' 

'  'Sophisticated  Druses  still  sometimes  claim  connexion  with 
Roiicnicians,  and  a  special  relation  to  Scottish  freemasons. 


He  landed  figajn  at  Satda  In  1619  and  tctovered  his  old  position. 
But  in  1633  Kuchuk  Ahmed  Pasha  was  sent  against  him  with 
a  large  army,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  him  with  his  sons. 
The  family  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  two  years  later 
strangled.  The  dynasty  struggled  on  till  the  end  of  the  century, 
amid  civil  war,  in  which  the  parties  seem  to  have  been  divided 
by  the  earlier  Arab  factions  of  Kaisites  (Qaisites)  and  Yemenites, 
the  Maan  belonging  to  the  hitter. 

The  Shehab  fanuly,  originally  Hira  Arabs,  which  had  governed 
Hauran  under  the  early  caliphs  of  Damascus,  and  thereafter 
held  power  in  Hermon,  intermarried  with  the  Moan;  and  in  the 
latter's  day  of  weaknesssided  with  the  Kaisi  faction  and  obtained 
the  supreme  amirate  of  the  Mountain.  But  it  appears  never  to 
have  professed  the  Druse  creed,  remaining  Sunnite.  Haidar 
Shehab,  third  of  the  line,  inflicted  a  notable  defeat  on  the  pasha  of 
Saida  (capital  of  an  Ottoman  eyalct  since  liSS)  and  the  Yemenite 
Druses  at  Ain  Dara,  near  Zahleh,  in  1711,  and  proceeded  to 
consolidate  Shehab  power,  breaking  up  the  old  feudal  sodcty 
and  substituting  for  the  sheikhs  mukalajis  (tax-contractois), 
who  bad  penal  jurisdiction.  The  Yemenite  Druses  thereupon 
emigrated  in  large  numbers  to  the  Hauran,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Druse  power  there.  The  Turks  recognized  the  stilus  quo, 
and  made  terms  with  the  Shehab  amir  in  1748;  but  his  power 
was  none  too  well  secured  against  the  opposition  of  the  Kurdish 
JumNat  family,  even  though  he  was  supported  by  the  Talkuk, 
AU  al-ifalik  and  Yabeki  families;  and  it  appears  that  some 
members  of  the  Shehab  joined  the  Maronite  faith  in  the  middle 
of  the  iSth  century,  causing  a  suspicion  of  secret  apostasy  to] 
fall  on  all  the  family.  \  ,  ^        '    ~  

It  is  said  that  the  amir  Beshir,  who  succeeded  about  1786,  was 
himself  a  crypto-Christian.  This  remarkable  man,  who  ruled 
the  Mountain  for  fifty-four  years,  maintained  his  power  by  taking 
the  side  of  one  rebel  pasha  after  another,  betraying  each  in  turn, 
and  cultivating  relations  with  European  admirals.  His  earliest 
ally  was  Ahmed  '.'  Jezzar,"  who  established  himself  in  Acre  in 
contumacious  independence  late  in  the  i8th  century.  Beshir 
supported  Jezzar  against  Napoleon  in  1799  and  earned  the 
friendship  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Fallii^g  out  with  Jezzar,  Beshir 
fled  to  Cairo  in  1805,  attached  himself  to  Mchcmct  Ali,  and 
returned  to  take  up  the  reins.  Once  more  chased  out  by  the 
Turks,  he  was  again  in  the  Mountain  ini823,  alh'ed  with  Abdallah,' 
on  whom  Jezzar's  mantle  had  ultimately  fallen  at  Acre,  and 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the  "  English  Princess,". 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  He  now  finally  worsted  the  JumblaL 
The  invasion  of  Syria  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1831  caused  Beshir  to 
desert  Abdallah  and  throw  in  his  lot  with  Ibrahim  Pasha;  but 
be  was  not  cordially  followed  by  the  Druses  in  general,  and  had 
good  excuse  for  revolt  in  1839,  and  intrigue  with  the  British 
admiral  in  1840.  Ibrahim,  however,  by  his  possession  of  Druse 
hostages,  restrained  the  amir,  and  after  the  bombardment  of 
Acre,  the  Turks  called  him  to  account  for  his  record  of  rebellion 
and  treachery.  He  fled  to  Malta  on  a  British  ship,  but  was 
induced  to  go  to  Constantinople,  where  he  died  in  i85r. 

His  successor,  Beshir  al-Kassim,  openly  joined  the  Maronites,' 
and  instigating  these  against  the  malcontents  of  bis  own  people, 
brought  enmities,  which  had  been  growing  for  a  century,  to  a 
head,  and  initiated  a  devastating  internecine  warfare  which  was 
to  continue  for  twenty  years.  The  state  of  the  Lebanon  went 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  at  last,  in  January  1S43,  the  Turkish 
government  appointed  Omar  Pasha  as  odminbtrator  of  the 
Druses  and  Maronites,  with  a  council  of  four  chiefs  from  each 
party;  but  the  pasha,  attempting  to  effect  a  disarming,  was 
besieged  in  November  in  the  castle  of  Beit  ed-Din  by  the  Druses 
under  Shibli  el-Arrian.  At  the  instigation  of  the  European 
powers  he  was  recalled  in  December,  and  the  Druses  and  Maro- 
nites were  placed  under  separate  kaimakams  (governors),  who, 
it  was  stipulated,  were  not  to  be  of  the  family  of  Shehab.  Dis- 
turbances again  broke  out  in  1845,  the  native  mukalajis  rcftising 
to  obey  the  kaimakams.  The  Maronites  flew  to  arras,  but  with 
tlie  assistance  of  the  Turks  their  opponents  carried  the  day. 
A  superficial  pacification  effected  by  Shekib  Effendi,  the  Ottonum 
commissioner,  lasted  only  till  bis  departure;  and  the  Forte. 
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was  obliged  to  despatch  a  force  of  i<,oeo  men  to  the  Lebanon. 
Forty  of  the  chiefs  were  seized,  the  people  was  nominally  dis- 
armed, and  in  1846  a  new  constitution  was  inaugurated,  by 
which  the  kaimakam  was  to  be  assisted  by  two  Druses,  two 
Maronites,  four  Greeks,  two  Turks  and  one  Metawali.  All, 
however,  was  in  vain:  the  conflict  was  continued  through  1858, 
1859  and  i860;  and  the  disturbance  culminated  in  the  famous 
Damascus  massacre  (see  Syua).  The  European  powers  now 
determined  to  interfere;  and,  by  a  protocol  of  the  jrd  of  May 
i860,  it  was  decided  that  the  I.ebanon  should  be  occupied  by  a 
force  of  20,000  men,  of  whom  half  were  to  be  French.  A  body 
of  troops  was  accordingly  landed  on  the  x6th  of  August  under 
General  Beaufort  d'UautpouI;  and  Fuad  Pasha,  who, had  been 
appointed  Turkish  commissioner  with  full  powers,  proceeded 
to  bring  the  leaders  of  the  massacres  to  justice.  The  French 
occupation  continued  till  the  5th  of  June  1861,  and  the  French 
and  English  squadrons  cruised  on  the  coast  for  several  months 
after.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  European 
powers  the  Porte  determined  to  appoint  a  Christian  governor 
not  belonging  to  the  district,  and  independent  of  the  pasha  of 
Beirut,  to  hold  office  for  three  years.  The  choice  fell  on  Daud 
Pasha,  an  Armenian  Catholic,  who  was  installed  on  the  4th  of 
July.  In  spite  of  many  difficulties,  and  especially  the  ambitious 
conduct  of  the  Maronite  Jussuf  Karam,  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
order;  and  by  the  formation  of  a  military  force  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Lebanon  he  rendered  unnecessary  the  presence 
of  the  Turkish  soldiery. 

'  The  privileged  province  of  Lebanon  (q.v.)  was  finally  con- 
stituted by  the  Organic  Statute  of  the  6tb  of  September  1864, 
and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Lebanon  Druses  is  one  of 
gradual  withdrawal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that  state,  in  which 
they  see  their  ancient  independence  irretrievably  compromised, 
and  their  religion  subordinated  to  Christian  supremacy.  Many 
now  emigrate,  when  occasion  offers,  to  America. 
t  Meanwhile,  the  Hauran,  the  old  seat  of  the  SKehab  family 
and  Hermon  Druses,  had  been  steadily  receiving  a  Druse  influx, 
since  the  day  of  Ain  Dara  (see  above).  Towards  the  close  of  the 
18th  century  some  600  families  left  Lebanon  for  the  Hauran, 
in  discontent  with  the  rule  of  the  Shehab  dynasty,  and  their 
pbce  and  property  were  taken  by  1500  famOies  driven  out  of 
Jebel  Ansarieh  by  Topal  Ali  in  1811.  The  Hauran  Druses 
increased  by  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  to  7000  souls.  They 
had  successfully  resisted  Ibrahim,  the  Egyptian,  in  18J9  in  the 
Lija,  and  asserted  complete  independence  of  the  Turks,  living 
under  a  theocratic  government  directed  by  the  chief  Akil  in 
Suweda.  A  great  effort,  made  by  Kibrisli  Pasha  in  1853  to 
subdue  the  Hauran,  came  to  nothing.  In  1879  the  population 
numbered  30,000,  and  by  a  murderous  raid  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Midhat  Pasha,  then  vali  of  the  province  of  Syria.  After 
experiencing  one  disaster  he  defeated  their  forces  and  imposed  a 
kaimakam,  at  first  drawn  from  the  Talhuks,  but  subsequently 
chosen  from  the  Alrash  family  of  Kunawat,  But  the  Druses 
still  refused  to  pay  taxes,  to  serve  in  the  Ottoman  army,  or  to 
recognize  the  kaimakam,  and  maintained  their  contumacy  under 
the  lead  of  the  Jumblat,  till  1896;  when,  as  the  result  of  a 
military  expedition  under  Tahir  Pasha  and  a  great  defeat  at 
Ijun,  a  compromise  was  arrived  at,  under  which  the  Druses 
agreed  to  pay  taxes,  but  to  serve  in  their  own  territory  only  as  a 
frontier  guard.  The  government  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
mutessarif  resident  at  Sheikh  Saad,  under  whom  are  kaimakams 
at  Suweda  and  Salkbad.  Since  that  epoch  there  has  been 
comparative  peace  between  the  Druses  and  the  government, 
largely  because  the  latter,  having  learned  wisdom,  leaves  the 
people  very  much  to  itself,  maintaining  only  a  small  garrison  of 
regular  troops,  and  enUsting  Druse  police  for  service  in  Jebel 
Druz  itself.  The  Druses  are  allowed  to  carry  on  their  feuds 
with  the  Bedouins  of  the  E.  Desert  as  they  will,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  disturb  western  districts.  With  the  recent  opening  out 
of  the  W.  Hauran  by  railway,  the  Druse  sheikhs  are  beginning 
to  acquire  commercial  ambitions,  and  to  desire  peace. 
'  The  Hauran  Druses  are  a  vigorous,  independent  folk,  with  a 
well-deserved  reputation  for  courage,  very  astute,  and  hospitable 


to  Kuropeans,  apeeUBf  the  British,  with  whom  they  have  an 
old  tradition  of  friendship.  But,  like  most  persecuted  but  semi- 
independent  peoples,  they  are  both  cruel,  and,  by  our  standards, 
treacherous.  They  are  a  handsome  race,  the  women  being  often 
beautiful.  The  latter  no  tonger  carry  the  head-horn  which  used 
to  support  the  veil  dropped  over  the  face  out  of  doors.  But 
their  dress  is  still  black  with  the  exception  of  red  slippers,  and 
the  veil  is  never  abandoned,  not  even,  it  is  said,  during  sleep. 
An  English  Udy,  who  has  been  much  among  them,  stales  that 
the  Druse  women  of  the  Hainan  never  unveiled  before  her. 
The  men  wear  a  larbuik  with  white  roll,  a  black  under-rabe 
with  white  girdle,  a  short  loose  jacket,  and  when  necessary  an 
aba  or  parti-colouied  cloak  over  all.  They  go  habitually  armed 
with  scimitar  and  half-moon  axe,  besides  gnn  or  rifle. 

Polygamy  is  forbidden.  Marriage  retains  certain  traces  of 
the  original  system  of  capture;  but  Druse  women  enjoy  much 
consideration,  and  are  comparatively  well  educated,  dignified 
and  free  in  their  bearing  in  spite  of  their  close  veiling.  As  has 
been  stated  above,  they  join  the  men  in  religious  functions. 
Divorce  is  easy  and  can  be  initiated  by  the  woman;  but  re- 
marriage of  the  pair  can  oidy  be  effected  by  the  good  offices 
of  a  proxy  (as  in  Moslem  societies,  after  a  third  divorce).  Burial 
takes  place  in  family  mausoleums,  walled  up  after  each  intennent; 
but  Akils  arc  buried  in  their  own  houses.  Hie  body  Is  laid  on  its 
side,  with  its  face  to  the  south  (Mecca). 

Education  is  widely  spread,  and  there  is  a  considerable  religiout 
literature,  much  of  which  is  known  in  Europe.  A  copy  of 'the 
Book  of  U$e  Testimonies  to  the  Mysteries  oj  the  Unity,  consisting 
of  seventy  treatises  in  four  folio  volumes,  was  found  in  the 
house  of  the  chief  Akil  at  BakiUiu,  and  presented  in  1700  to 
Louis  XIV.  by  Nusralla  ibn  Gilda,  a  Syrian  doctor.  Other 
manuscripts  are  to  be  found  at  Rome  in  the  Vatican,  at  Oxford 
in  the  Bodleian,  at  Vienna,  at  Leiden,  at  Upsala  and  at  Munich; 
and  Dr  J.  L.  Porter  got  possession  of  seven  standard  works  o( 
Druse  theology  while  at  Damascus.  The  Munich  adection  wai 
presented  to  the  king  of  Bavaria  by  Clot  Bey,  the  chief  phyridan 
in  the  Egyptian  army  during  its  occupation  of-  Syria;  and  for  a 
number  of  the  other  manuscripts  we  are  indebted  to  the  dddr 
Niebuhi.  A  history  of  the  Druse  nation  by  the  amir  Haidat 
Shehab  is  quoted  by  Urquhart. 

BtBLiocRxrHY.— Adlcr, "  Druic  Catechiim,"  in  ItnseMm  Cnficum 
Be  '  m  (.lySih  SiivmtndcSv:y,  Expos(de  la  rtiijpon  its  Drnses 
'h.  Woln,  Reise  in  das  gclobtt  Land,  and  DU  Brnsen  mii  ikrt 
i8u);   C  H.  Churchill,  Ten  Years'  Kesidence  in  ilonni 


(li        .  I'h. 


Lebanon  (%v^t.,j&Sih  O.  W.  Chmenud,  Tke  Dneees  of  Ike  Liianon 
/  '  ih,'  YurkiskKille from  184010  tSoo  (Londoii,  1863);  H.  Guys, 


(1855);    £.  G.  Ray,  Voyage  dans  le  Haouran,  exiadU  pendant  let 
r^S7  el  fSiS;   C.  H.  Chutcbfll,  The  Dnaes  and  iiaroniles 


Le  'n:,'i'itonie  dts  Druses  (1861),  and  la  Nation  Dnist  (1864); 
M.  vuii  (Jppcnheim,  K«m  MttteliMtr.ac.  (1899);  Gertrude  L.  BeU, 
The  Dcscrl  and  lit  Sown  (1907).  (D.  C.  H.;  G.  Bs.) 

DRUSIUS  (or  van  den  Duescee),  JOHANNBS  (1550^1616); 
Protestant  divine,  distinguished  spedally  as  an  Orientalist  and 
exegetc,  was  bom  at  Oudenarde,  in  Flanders,  on  the  38th  of  June 
ijjo.  Being  designed  for  the  church,  he  studied  Greek  and 
LAtin  at  Ghent,  and  philosophy  at  Louvain;  but  his  father 
having  been  outlawed  for  his  religion,  and  deprived  of  his  estate,' 
retired  to  England,  where  the  son  followed  him  in  1567.  He 
found  an  admirable  teacher  of  Hebrew  in  Chevalier,  the  cele- 
brated Orientalist,  with  whom  he  resided  for  some  time  at 
Cambridge.  In  1573  he  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
at  Oxford.  Upon  the  pacification  of  Ghent  (1576)  he  returned 
with  his  father  to  their  own  country,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  Oriental  Uuiguagcs  at  Leiden  in  the  following  year.  In  158s 
he  removed  to  Friesland,  and  was  admitted  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  university  of  Franeker,  an  office  which  he  discharged  with 
great  honour  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  February  1616. 
He  acquired  so  extended  a  reputation  as  a  professor  that  hit 
class  was  frequented  by  students  from  all  the  Protestant  countries 
in  Europe.  His  works  prove  him  to  have  been  well  skilled  In 
Hebrew  and  in  Jewidi  antiquities;  and  in  1600  the  states-general 
employed  him,  at  a  salary  of  400  florins  a  year,  to  write  notes 
on  the  most  difficult  passages  in  the  Old  Testament;  but  this 
work  was  not  published  until  after  his  death.    As  the  friend  of 
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Annlnias,  he  wu  duiged  by  the  orthodox  and  dominant  party 
with  unfoinieu  is  the  execution  of  the  task,  and  the  last  sixteen 
years  of  his  life  were  thetefore  somewhat  embittered  by  contro- 
versy. He  carried  on  an  extensive  comspondence  with  the 
learned  in  different  countries;  for,  besides  letters  in  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  other  languages,  there  were  found  amongst  his  papers 
upwards  of  »>oo  written  in  Latin.  He  had  a  son,  John,  who 
died  in  England  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  was  accounted 
a  prodigy  of  learning.  He  had  mastered  Hebrew  at  the  age  of 
nine,  and  Scaliger  said  that  he  was  a  better  Hebrew  scholar  than 
his  father.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  letters  in  Hebrew, 
besides  notes  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  and  other  works. 

Paquot  states  the  number  of  the  printed  works  and  treatises  of 
the  elder  Drusius  at  forty-eight,  ana  of  the  unprinted  at  upwards 
of  twenty.  Of  the  foriner  more  than  two-thirds  were  inserted  in 
the  collection  entitled  Criiki  sacri,  not  anttotata  doctissimorum 
virorum  in  Vetus  et  Namm  Testamentum  (Amsterdam,  1698,  in  9 
vols.'  folio,  or  London,  1660,  in  10  vols,  folio).  Amongst  the  works 
of  Drusius  not  to  be  found  in  this  coUoction  may  be  mentioned — (1) 
Alphabttum  Hebraicum  vetus  (rsS^,  4to);   (2)  Tabtda*  in  gnmma- 


ct  Sulpidus  Sevcrus  (Fnuieker,  1807,  izmo);  (4)  Opusctda  quae  ad 
grammatuam  spectant  omnia  (1609,  4to);  (5)  Lacrymae  in  obilum 
J.  Scaliteri  (1009,  4tQ} ;  and  (6)  Crammalua  liagmu  tametu  tuna 
(1613,  4to). 

DRUSUS,  MARCUS  UVIU8,  Roman  statesman,  was  colleague 
of  Gains  Gracchus  in  the  tribuneship,  I9i  B.C.  The  proposal 
of  Gracchus  (q.v.)  to  confer  the  full  franchise  on  the  Latins  had 
been  opposed  not  only  by  the  senate,  but  also  by  the  mob,  who 
imagined  that  their  own  privileges  would  thereby  be  diminbhed. 
Dnisus  threatened  to  veto  the  proposaL  Encotiraged  by  this, 
the  senatorial  party  put  up  Drusus  to  outbid  Gracchus.  Gracchus 
had  proposed  to  found,  colonies  outside  Italy;  Drusus  provided 
twelve  in  Italy,  to  each  of  which  jooo  citizens  were  to  be  sent. 
Gracchus  had  proposed  to  distribute  allotments  to  the  poorer 
citizens  subject  to  a  state  rent-charge;  Dnisus  promised  them 
free  of  all  charge,  and  further  that  they  should  be  inalienable. 
In  addition  to  the  franchise,  immunity  from  corporal  punishment 
(even  in  the  field)  was  promised  the  Latins.  The  absence  of 
Gracchus,  and  the  inefficiency  of  his  representative  at  Rome, 
led  to  the  acceptance  of  these  proposals,  which  were  never 
intended  to  be  carried.  Drusus  himself  declined  all  responsi- 
bility in  cormexion  with  carrying  them  out.  He  was  rewarded 
for  his  services  by  the  consulship  (112),  and  the  title  of  patrmua 
ttnaius.  He  received  Macedonia  for  his  province,  where  he 
distinguisbed  himself  in  a  campaign  against  the  Scordiad,  whom 
he  drove  across  the  Danube,  being  the  first  Roman  general  who 
reached  that  river.  It  is  possible  that  he  is  the  Drusus  mentimed 
by  Plutarch  as  having  died  in  109,  the  year  of  his  censorship. 

Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  i.  23;  Plutarch,  Caius  Cnedua,  8-II;  Flonis 
iO.  4;  A.  H.  J.  Greeoidge,  HiU.  «/  Ram,  vol  L  (1904). 

His  son,  Makccs  Livros  Dxdsus;  became  tribune  of  the 
people  in  91  b.c  He  was  a  thorou^going  conservative,  wealthy 
and  generous,  and  a  man  of  high  integrity.  With  some  of  the 
more  intelligent  members  of  his  party  (such  as  Marcus  Scaurus 
and  L.  Licinius  Crassus  the  orator)  he  recognised  the  need  of 
reform,  At  that  time  an  agitation  was  going  on  for  the  transfer 
of  the  judicial  functions  from  the  equites  to  the  senate;  Drusus 
proposed  as  a  comproimse  a  measure  which  restored  to  the 
senate  the  office  of  judices,  while  its  numbers  were  doubled  by 
the  admission  of  300  equites.  Further,  a  special  corrmiisdbn 
was  to  be  appointed  to  try  and  sentence  all  judices  guilty  of 
taklng'bribes.  But  the  senate  was  lukewarm,  and  the  equites, 
vboie  occopation  was  threatened,  offered  the  most  ^ent 
oppo^on.  In  order,  therefore,  to  catch  the  popular  votes, 
Dnisus  proposed  the  establishment  of  coloniet  in  Italy  and 
Sdly,  and  an  increased  distribution  of  com  at  a  reduced  rate. 
By  help  of  these  riders  the  bill  was  carried.  Drusus  now  sought 
a  doaer  alliance  with  the  Italians,  promising  them  the  long- 
coveted  boon  of  the  Roman  franchise.  The  senate  broke  out 
into  open  oppoaition.  His  laws  were  abrogated  as  informal, 
and  each  party  armed  its  adherents  for  the  dvil  struggle  Which 
was  now  inevitable.  Drusus  was  stabbed  one  evening  as  be  was 
Ktuming  home.    His  assassin  was  never  discovered. 


See Roaie:£ru<Sry,IL"  The Rnublic"  (Period G):  alaoAppiaa. 
BM.  Civ.  I.  35;  Flonis  iiL  17:  Diod.  Sic  xxxviL  10;  Livy,  Bptl. 
70;  VeU.  Pat.  iL  13. 

DRUSUS,  NBRQi  'CLAUDIUS  (38-9  BX.)  Roman  general, 
son  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  and  livia  Drusilla,  stepson  of 
Augustus  and  younger  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Having 
held  the  office  of  quaestor  and  acted  as  praetor  for  his  brother 
during  the  tatter's  absence  in  Gaul,  he  began  (in  15  B.C.)  the 
military  career  which  has  made  his  name  famous.  In  conjunction 
with  Tiberius,  be  carried  on  a  successful  campaign  against  the 
Raeti  and  Vindelid,  who,  although  repulsed  from  Italy,  continued 
to  threaten  the  frontiers  of  GauL  The  credit  of  the  dedaive 
victory,  however,  must  be  assigned  to  Hberius.  Two  of  the 
Oda  of  Horace  (iv.  4  and  14)  were  written  to  glorify  the  exploits 
of  the  brothers.  In  13  Drusus  was  sent  as  governor  to  the 
newly  organized  province  of  the  three  Gauls,  where  considerable 
discontent  had  been  aroused  by  the  exactions  of  the  Roman 
governor  Lidnius.  Drusus  made  a  fresh  assessment  for  taxation 
purposes,  and  summoned  the  Gallic  representatives  to  a  meeting 
at  Lugdunum  to  discuss  their  grievances.  It  was  of  great 
importance  to  pacify  the  (Sauls,  in  order  to  have  his  hands  free 
to  deal  with  the  German  tribes,  (me  of  which,  the  Sugambri,' 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  had  seized  the  opportunity,' 
during  the  absence  of  Augustus,  to  cross  the  river  (1 2).  Drusus 
drove  them  back  and  pursued  them  through  the  island  of  the 
Batavi  and  the  land  of  the  Usipetes  (Usipes,  Usipii)  to  their 
own  territory,  which  he  devastated.  Sailing  down  the  Rhine,' 
he  subdued  the  Frisii  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  operations  against 
the  Chaud,  dug  a  canal  (Fossa  Drusiana)  leading  from  the 
Rhenns  (Rhine)  to  the  Isahi  ( Yssel)*  into  the  lacns  Flevus  (Zuidei^ 
see)  and  the  German  Ocean.  Making  his  way  along  the  Frisian 
coast,  he  conquered  the  island  of  Burchanis  (Barium),  defeated 
the  Bructeri  in  a  naval  engagement  on  the  Amisia  (£«»),  and 
went  on  tqMie  mouth  of  the  Visurgis  (Weter)  to  attack  the  Chaud.' 
On  the  W19  back  his  vesseb  grounded  on  tlie  shallows,  and  were 
only  got  off  with  the  assistance  of  the  Frisii.  Wintor  being  dose 
at  hand,  the  campaign  was  abandoned  till  the  following  spring,' 
and  Drusus  returned  to  Rome  with  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  first  Roman  general  to  reach  the  German  Ocean. 

In  his  second  campaign  (11),  Drusus  defeated  the  Usipete*,' 
threw  a  bridge  over  tlw  Luppia  (Uppe),  attacked  the  Sugambri,' 
and  advanced  through  their  territory  and  that  of  the  Tencteri  and 
Chatti  as  far  as  the  Wcser,  where  he  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Cherusd.  Lack  of'provisions,  the  approach  of  winter,  and  an 
inauspicious  portent  prevented  him  from  crossing  the  WeserJ 
While  making  his  way  back  to  the  Rhine  he  fell  into  an  ambiis-| 
cade,  but  the  carelessness  of  the  enemy  enabled  him  to  fnffa'ct  a 
crushing  defeat  upon  them.  In  view  of  future  operations,  he 
built  two  castles,  one  at  the  junction  of  the  Luppia  and  Aliso 
(.Alme),  the  other  in  the  territory  of  the  Chatti  on  the  Taunus,' 
near  Moguntiacum  (Maita), 

The  third  campaign  (10)  was  of  little  importance.  The  Chatti 
had  joined  the  Sugambri  in  revolt;  and,  after  some  insignificant 
successes,  Drusus  returned  with  Augustus  and  Tiberius  to  Rome; 
and  was  elected  consul  for  the  following  year.  In  spite  of 
unfavourable  portents  at  Rome,  he  determined  to  enter  upon  his 
fourth  and  last  campaign  (9)  without  delay.  He  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Chatti,  Sucbi,  Matcomanni  and  Cherusd,  crossed 
the  Weserand  penetrated  as  faras  the  Albis  (Elbe).  Here  trophies 
were  set  up  to  mark  the  farthest  point  ever  reached  by  a  Roman 
army.  Various  measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  possession 
of  the  conquered  territory:  fortresses  were  erected  along  the  Elbe, 
Weser  and  Maas  (lieuu,  Jftua);  a  flotilla  was  placed  upon  the 
Rhine  and  a  dam  built  upon  the  right  arm  of  its  estuary  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  water  into  the  canal  mentioned  above.  Dnisus 
was  said  to  have  been  deterred  from  crossing  the  Elbe  by  the 
sudden  ai^xarance  of  a  woman  of  supernatural  size,  who  pre- 
dicted his  approaching  end.  On  his  return,  probably  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Saale  (Sola),  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw  him. 
His  leg  was  fractured  and  he  died  thirty  days  after  the  acddent, 

*  Originally  Dedmua 
*  The  district  extending  from  Westcrvoort  to  Doesborxh. 
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onthei4tliaf September.  Snetoniusmentionsanabsunl  rumour 
that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  order  of  Augustus,  because  he  had 
refused  to  obey  the  order  for  his  recall.  The  body  was  carried  to 
the  winter  quarters  of  the  army,  whence  it  was  escorted  by 
Tiberius  to  Rome,  the  procession  being  joined  by  Augustus  at 
Ticinum  (Pavia).  Tiberius  delivered  an  oration  over  the  remains 
in  the  Forum,  whence  they  were  conveyed  to  the  Campus 
Martins  and  cremated,  and  ashes  being  deposited  in  the  mauso- 
leum of  Augustus. 

Drusus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time. 
His  agreeable  manners,  handsome  person  and  brilliant  military 
talents  gained  him  the  affection  of  the  troops,  while  his  sympathy 
with  republican  principles,  endeared  him  to  the  people.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  had  he  and  his  son  lived  long  enough, 
they  might  have  brought  about  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy. 
Although  the  successes  of  Brusus,  resulting  in  the  subjection 
of  the  German  tribes  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  were  too  rapid 
to  be  lasting,  they  brought  home  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
the  Romans  to  many  who  had  never  heard  their  name.  For 
his  victories  he  received  the  title  of  Germanicus.  He  married 
Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Marcus  Antonius  the  triumvir,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children:  Germanicus,  adopted  by  Tiberius; 
Claudius,  afterwards  emperor;  and  a  daughter  Livilla. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  the  life  of  Orusus  are  I5io  Casnus, 
the  epitomes  of  Livy,  Suetonius  {Claudius),  Tacitus  (portions  of  the 
Annals),  Florus  (whoscchicf  source  is  Livy),  VclleiusPaterculufi,  and 
the  Consolatio  ad  Liviam,  The  German  campaigns  were  described 
in  the  last  books  of  Livy  and  the  lost  Bella  Germaniae  of  the  elder 
Pliny.  As  would  naturally  be  expected,  they  have  produced  an 
extensive  literature  in  Germany,  J.  Asbach's  "  Die  FeldzQge  des 
Nero  Claudius  Drusus  "  {Rhein.  Jakrb.  Ixxxv,  14-30)  being  especi- 
ally recommended  j  see  also  Mommscn's  Hittory  oj  the  Roman 
Provinces,  i. ;  Menvale,  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire, 
ch.  36:  A.  Stein  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  RealencydopSdie  (1899),  where 
other  authorities  are  given;  J.  C  Tarver,  Tiberius  the  Tyrant 
(1902). 

DRUSUS  CAESAR  (c.  15  B.C.-A.D.  2j), commonly  called  Drusus 

junior,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  uncle  Nero  Claudius  Drusus, 
was  the  only  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  by  his  first  wife  Vipsania 
Agrippina.  Aftef  having  held  several  curule  offices,  he  was 
consul  elect  in  A.D.  14,  the  year  of  Augustus's  death.  His  father, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  immediately  sent  him  to  put  down 
a  mutiny  of  the  troops  in  Pannonia,  a  task  which  he  successfully 
accomplished  (Tacitus,  Amuls,  i.  34-30).  As  governor  of  Illyri- 
Gum  (17),  he  set  the  Germanic  tribes  against  one  another,  and 
encoutagcd  Catualda,  chief  of  the  Gothones,'to  drive  out  Marbod 
(Maioboduus),  king  of  the  Marcomanni.  On  his  return  Drusus 
was  consul  asecond  time  (»)  and  in  the  following  year  received 
the  tribonician  authority  from  Tiberius,  which  practically  indi- 
cated him  as  heir  to  the  throne.  Sejanus,  who  also  aspired 
to  the  supreme  power,  determined  to  remove  Drusus.  He 
endeavoured  to  poison  Tiberius's  mind  against  him,  seduced 
Drusus's  wife  and  persuaded  her  to  assist  him  in  murdering  her 
husband.  Her  physician  Eudcmtu  prepared  and  the  eunuch 
Lygdus  administered  a  slow  poison,  from  the  effects  of  which 
Drusus  died  after  a  lingering  illness.  Although  Tiberius  is  said 
to  have  received  the  news  of  his  death  with  indifference,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  any  hand  in  it;  indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  entertained  a  genuine  affection  for  his  son.  Drusus 
was  a  man  of  violent  passions,  a  drunkard  and  a  dcbancbee, 
but  not  entirely  devoid  of  better  feelings,  as  is  shown  by  his 
undoubtedly  sincere  grief  at  the  death  of  Germanicus.  The 
cunning  and  reserve  which  be  exhibited  on  occaaon  were  prob- 
ably due  to  the  instructions  or  influence  of  Tiberius  {Aiuiais, 
iii.  8),  since  he  was  himself  naturally  frank  and  open,  and  for  this 
reason,  notwithstanding  his  vices,  more  popular  than  his  father. 
He  revelled  in  bloody  gladiatorial  displays,  and  the  sharpest 
twords  used  on  such  occasions  werecalled  "  Drusine." 

See  Tacitus,  Aniuls.i.  76,  iv.  8-It:  Dio  Caasius  hrii  13,  14; 
Suetonius,  Tiberius,  61;  J.  C.  Tarver,  TiberiurPte  Tyrant  (1901). 

DRYAOBSt  cr  Hauadkyaoes,  in  Creek  mythology,  nymphs 
of  trees  and  woods.  Each  particular  tree  (5pvi)  was  the  home  of 
its  own  special  Dryad,  who  was^upposcd  to  be  born  and  to 
die  witli  it  U^h 


DRTAMlHBt,  MHAS  (1748-1810),  Swedish  botanist,  was  bora' 
in  1748.  By  his  uncle,  Dr  Lars  Montin,  to  whom  bis  education 
was  entrusted,  he  was  sent  to  the  tmiversity  of  Gothenburg, 
whence  he  removed  to  Lund.  After  taking  his  degree  there  Sn 
1776,  he  studied  at  Upsala  under  Liimaeus,  and  then  became 
for  a  time  tutor  to  a  young  Swedish  nobleman.  He  next  visited 
England,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Dr  Daniel  Charles 
Solander  (1736-1783),  succeeded  him  as  librarian  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  He  was  librarian  to  the  Royal  Society  and  also  to  tiie 
Ijnnean  Society.  Of  the  latter,  in  .1788,  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and,  when  it  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  xSoa, 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  drawing  up  its  laws  and  regulations. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  society  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  London  on  the  iQth  of  October  rSio.  Besides  papen 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  and  other  societies,  Dryandcf 
published  Diaerlalia  padualis  Juntos  repw  vegetabili  tindieans 
(Lund,  1776),  and  CaltUopo  bibliolliecae  kittorko-tuituralis 
Josepki  Bonks,  Bart.  (London,  1796-1800,  5  vols.).  He  also 
edited  the  first  and  part  of  the  second  edition  of  W.  Aiton's 
Hortus  Kewensis  and  W.  Roxburgh's  Phnls  of  the  CoaSI  0/ 
Coromandd. 

DRTBUROH  ABBBY,  a  monastic  ruin  in  the  extreme  south- 
west of  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  about  $  m.  S.E.  of  Melrose,  and 
1}  m.  E.  of  St  Boswells  station  on  the  North  Britbh  railway's 
Waverley  route  from  Edinburgh  to  Carlisle.  The  name  has  been 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  darack  iruack,  "  oak  bank, "  in  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  the  Druids  Once  practised  their  rites  here.  The 
abbey  occupies  the  spot  where,  about  5:1,  St  Modan,  an  Irish 
Culdee,  established  a  sanctuary — a  secluded  position  on  a  tongue 
of  land  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  Tweed.  Founded  in  1 1 50 
by  David  I. — though  it  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Hugh  de 
Morville  (d.  1162),  lord  of  Lauderdale  and  constable  of  Scotland 
— it  enjoyed  great  prosperity  until  1333,  when  it  was  partially 
destroyed  by  the  English  luder  Edward  II.  It  suffered  agun  at 
the  hajids  of  Richard  II.  in  1385,  and  was  reduced  to  ruin  during 
the  expedition  of  the  earl  of  Hertford  In  1545.  After  the  Refor- 
mation the  estate  was  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship  and  givei^ 
(i6o4)by  James VI.toJohnErskine,2ndeariofMar.  Ata  later 
date  it  was  sold,  but  reverted  to  a  branch  of  the  Erskines  in 
1786,  when  it  was  acquired  by  the  nth  eari  of  Buchan.  In  1700 
the  abbey  lands  belonged  to  Thomas  Haliburton,  Scott's  great* 
grandfather,and,  but  for  an  extravagant  grand-unde  who  became 
bankrupt  and  had  to  part  with  the  property,  they  would  have 
descended  to  Sir  Walter  by  inheritance.  "  We  have  notiiing  lett 
of  Drybuigh,"  he  said,  "  but  the  right  of  stretching  our  bona 
there."  The  style  in  general  is  Eariy  English,  but  the  west  door 
and  the  restored  entrance  from  the  nave  to  the  cloisters  are  fine 
examples  of  transitional  Nprman.  Though  in  variotis  stages  of 
decay,  nearly  every  one  of  the  monastic  buildings  is  represented 
by  a  fragment,  (jf  the  cruciform  church — 190  ft.  long  by  75 
broad  at  the  transepts— there  remain  some  of  the  outer  walls, 
a  segment  of  the  choir,  the  east  able  of  the  north  transept,  the 
stumps  of  some  of  the  pillars  of  the  nave,  the  west  gable,  the 
south  transept  and  its  adjacent  chapel  of  St  Modan.  The  most 
beautiful  of  these  relics  is  St  Mary's  aisle  of  the  north  transqit, 
in  which  were  buried  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1833),  his  wife,  soa,  his 
son-in-law  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  and  his  ancestors,  the  Hah- 
burtons  of  New  Mains.  Sir  Walter's  tomb  is  a  plain  block  of 
polished  Peterhead  granite,  inscribed  only  with  his  name  and  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death.  The  next  aisle  is  the  burial-plac* 
of  the  Erskines  of  ShielhiU  and  the  Hai^  of  Bemenydc.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  church,  at  a  lower  level,  stand  the  doisten, 
about  100  ft.  square,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  dungeons, 
on  the  south-west  by  the  cdlan  and  refectory,  in  the  west  waQ 
of  which  is  an  exquisite  ivy-dad  rose  window,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  chapter-house,  on  a  still  lower  levd.  The  chapter-house, 
a  lofty  building  with  vaulted  roof,  is  the  most  complete  structure 
of  the  group,  and  adjoining  it  on  the  south  are,  first  the  abbot's 
parlour  and  then  the  library,  the  three  apartments  communicat* 
ing  with  each  other,  and  constituting  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
abbey.  In  the  grounds  are  many  venerable  trees,  a  yew  near  im 
chapter-bouM  beiBg  at  least  coeval  with  the  abbey. 
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DRTDBK.  JOHN  (1631-1700),  English  poet,  bora  on  or  about 
the  9th  of  August.  1631,  at  Aldwinkle,  in  Nortiuunptonxliire, 
was  of  Cumberland  stock,  though  bis  family  had  been  settled 
tot  three  generations  in  Northamptonshire,  had  acquired  estates 
and  a  baronetcy,  and  intermarried  with  landed  families  in  that 
county.  His  great-grandfather,  who  first  carried  the  name  south , 
end  acquired  by  marriage  the  estate  of  Canons  Ashby,  is  said 
to  have  known  Erasmus,  and  to  have  been  so  proud  of  the  great 
scholar's  friendship  that  he  gave  the  name  of  Erasmus  to  his 
eldest  son.  The  name  Erasmus  was  borne  by  the  poet's  father, 
the  third  son  of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden.  The  leanings  and-  con- 
nexions of  the  family  were  Puritan  and  anti-monarchicaL  Sir 
Erasmus  Dryden  went  to  prison  rather  than  pay  loan  mbney  to 
Charles  I.;  the  poet's  uncle.  Sir  John  Dryden,  and  his  father 
Erasmus,  served  on  government  commissions  during  the  Com- 
monwealth. His  mother's  family,  the  Pickerings,  were  still  more 
prominent  on  the  Puritan  side.  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  hiscousin, 
was  chamberlain  to  the  Protector,  and  was  summoned  to  Crom- 
well's House  of  Lords  in  1657.  A  trustworthy  tradition  asserts 
that  John  Dryden  was  bora  at  the  rectory  of  Aldwinkle  All 
Saints,  of  which  his  maternal  grandfather,  Heniy  Picketing, 
was  rector. 

.Drydcn's -education  ^ras  such  as  became  a  scion  of  these 
respectable  families  of  squires  and  rectors,  among  whom  the 
chance  contact  with  Erasmus  had  left  a  certain  tradition  of 
scholarship.  His  father,  whose  own  fortune,  added  to  his  wife's, 
was  not  large,  procured  for  the  poet,  who  was  the  eldest  of 
fourteen  children,  admission  to  Westminster  school  as  a  king's 
scholar,  undet  the  famous  Dr  Busby.  Some  elegiac  verses  which 
Drydco  wrote  there  on  the  death  of  a  schoolfellow,  Henry,  Lord 
Uastmgs,  son  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  1649,  were  published 
in  Laarymae  Musarum,  among  other  elegies  by  "  divers  persons 
of  nobility  and  worth  "  in  commemoration  of  the  same  event. 
He  appeared  soon  after  again  in  print,  among  writers  of  com- 
mendatory verses  to  a  friend  of  his,  John  Hoddesdon,  who 
published  a  volume  of  Efigratiu  in  1650.  Dryden's  contribution 
is  signed  "  John  Dryden  of  Trinity  C,"  as  he  had  gone  up  from 
Westminster  to  Cambridge  in  May  1650.  He  was  elected  a 
scholar  of  Trinity  on  the  Westminster  foundation  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1654.  The  only 
recorded  incident  of  his  college  residence  is  some  unexplained 
act  of  disobedience  to  the  vice-master,  for  which  he  was  "  put 
out  of  commons  "  and  "  gated  "  for  a  fortnight.  His  father  died 
in  1654,  leaving  him  master  of  two-thirds  of  a  small  estate  near 
Blakesley,  worth  about  £60  a  year.  The  next  three  years  he  is 
said  to  have  spent  at  Cambridge.  In  any  case  they  were  spent 
somewhere  in  study;  for  his  first  considerable  poem  boars 
indisputable  marks  of  scholarly  habits,  as  well  as  of  a  command 
of  verse  that  could  not  have  been  acquired  without  practice. 

The  middle  of  1657  is  given  as  the  date  of  his  leaving  the 
university  to  take  op  his  residence  in  London.  In  one  of  bis 
many  subsequent  hterary  quarrels,  it  was  said  by  Shadwell  that 
he  had  been  clerk  to  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  his  cousin,  who  was 
chamberlain  to  Cromwell;  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
he  obtained  some  employment  under  his  poweriul  cousin  when 
he  came  to  London.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  at  first  in  the  house 
of  his  first  publisher,  Herringman,  with  whom  he  was  connected 
till  1679,  when  Jacob  Tonson  began  to  publish  his  books.  He 
first  emerged  from  obscurity  with  his  Heroic  Stanzas  (1659)  to  the 
memory  of  the  Protector.  That  these  stanzas  should  have  made 
him  a  name  asa  poet  does  not  appear  surprising  when  we  compare 
them  with  Waller's  verses  on  the  same  occasion.  Dryden  took 
some  time  to  consider  them,  and  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  not  give  an  impression  of  his  intellectual  strength.  Donne 
was  his  model;  it  is  obvious  that  both  his  ear  and  his  imagination 
were  saturated  with  Donne's  elegiac  strains  when  he. wrote; 
yet  when  we  look  beneath  the  surface  we  find  unmntakable 
traces  that  the  pupil  was  not  without  decided  theories  that  ran 
counter  to  the  practice  of  the  master.  It  is  plainly  not  by 
accident  that  each  stanza  contains  one  clear-cut  brilliant  point. 
The  poem  is  an  academic  exercise,  and  it  seems  to  be  animated 
fey  an  under-current  of  strong  contumacious  protest  against  Ike 


hregularities  tolerated  by  the  anthorittei.  Dryden  had  studied 
the  andeht  classics  for  himself,  and  their  method  of  uniformity 
and  elaborate  finish  commended  itself  to  his  robust  and  orderly 
mind.  In  itself  the  poem  is  a  magnificent  tribuU  to  the  memory 
of  Cromwell. 

To  those  who  regard  the  poet  as  a  seer  with  a  sacred  mission, 
and  refuse  the  name  altogether  to  a  hterary  manufacturer  to 
order,  it  comes  with  a  certain  shock  to  find  Dryden,  the  hereditary 
Puritan,  the  panegyrist  of  Cromwell,  hailing  the  return  of  King 
Charles  in  AUram  Redux  (i6(So),  deploring  his  long  absence, 
and  proclaiming  the  despair  with  which  he  had  seen  "  the  rebel 
thrive,  the  loyal  crost."  A  Panegyric  on  Ike  Coronation  foUowed 
in  1661.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  also,  Aslrata  Ktiux  is 
inferior  to  the  Htrok  Slamas. 

Diyden  was  compelled  to  supplement  his  slender  income  by 
his  writings.  He  naturally  first  thought  of  tragedy, — his  own 
genius,  as  he  has  informed  us,  inclining  him  rather  to  that  species 
of  composition;  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  Restoration  he  wrottf 
a  tragedy  on  the  fate  of  Henry,  duke  of  Guise.  But  some  friends 
advised  him  that  its  construction  was  not  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  stage,  so  he  put  it  aside,  and  used  only  one  scene 
of  the  original  play  Uter  on,  when  he  again  attempted  the  subject 
with  a  more  practised  hand.  Having  failed  to  write  a  suitable 
tragedy,  he  next  turned  his  attention  to  comedy,  although,  as 
he  admitted,  he  had  little  natural  turn  for  it.  "  I  confess," 
he  said,  in  a  short  essay  bi  b°s  own  defence,  printed  before  The 
Indian  Emperor,  "  my  chief  endeavours  are  to  delight  the  age 
in  which  I  live.  If  the  humour  of  this  be  for  low  comedy,  small 
accidents  and  raillery,  I  will  force  my  genhis  to  obey  it,  though 
with  more  reputation  I  could  write  in  verse.  I  know  I  am  not 
so  fitted  by  nature  to  write  comedy;.!  want  that  gaiety  of 
humour  which  is  required  to  it.  My  conversation  is  slow  and 
dull;  my  humour  saturnine  and  reserved;  in  Short,  I  am  none 
of  those  who  endeavour  to  break  jests  In  company  or  make 
repartees.  So  that  those  who  decry  my  comedies  do  me  no 
injury,  except  it  be  in  point  of  profit;  reputation  in  them  is  the 
last  thmg  to  which  I  shall  pretend."  He  was  really  as  well  as 
ostentatiously  a  playwright;  the  age  demanded  comedies,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  supply  the  kind  of  comedy  that  the  age 
demanded.  His  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  Bustle,  intrigue 
and  coarsely  humorous  dialogue  seemed  to  him  to  be  part  of  the 
popular  demand;  and,  looking  about  for  a  plot,  he  found  some- 
thhig  to  suit  him  m  a  Spanish  source,  and  wrote  The  Wild 
Gallanl.  The  play  was  acted  in  February  1663,  by  Thomas 
Killigrew's  company  in  Veie  Street.  It  was  not  a  success,  and 
Pepys  showed  good  judgment  in  pronouncing  tbe  pkiy  "so 
poor  a  thing  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life."  Dryden  never  learned 
moderation  in  his  humour;  there  is  a  student's  clumsiness  and 
extravagance  in  his  indecency;  the  plays  of  Ethercdge,  a  man 
of  the  world,  have  not  the  uncouth  riotousness  of  Dryden's. 
Of  this  be  seems  to  havf  been  conscious,  for  when  the  play  was 
revived,  in  1(67,  he  complauied  in  the  epilogue  of  the  difficulty 
of  comic  wit,  and  admitted  the  right  of  a  common  audience  to 
judge  of  the  wit's  success.  Dryden,  indeed,  took  a  lesson  from 
the  failure  of  Tke  Wild  GaUant;  his  next  comedy,  The  Kital 
Ladies,  also  founded  on  a  Spanish  plot,  produced  before  the  end 
of  1663,  and  printed  ui  the  next  year,  was  correctly  described  by 
Pepys  as  "  a  very  innocent  and  most  pretty  witty  play,"  though 
there  was  much  in  it  which  the  taste  of  our  time  would  consider 
indeUcate.  But  he  never,  quite  conquered  his  tendency  to 
extravagance.  The  Wild  CaUant  was  not  the  only  victim.  The 
Assignation,  or  Late  in  a  ffmmery,  produced  in  1673,  shared 
the  same  fate;  and  even  as  late  as  1680,  when  he  had  had  twenty 
years'  experience  to  guide  him,  Tke  Kind  Keeper,  or  Mr  Limber- 
ham  was  prohibited,  after  three  representations,  as  being  too 
indecent  for  the  stage.  Dislike  to  indecency  we  are  apt  to  think 
a  somewhat  ludicrous  pretext  to  be  made  by  Restoration  play- 
goers, and  probably  there  was  some  other  reason  for  the  sacrifice 
of  Limierham;  still  there  is  a  certain  savageness  in  the  spirit 
of  Dryden's  indecency  which  we  do  not  find  in  his  most  licentious 
contemporaries.  The  undisciplined  force  of  the  man  carried 
him  to  as  excess  from  whi«b  more  dexterous  writers  be'"' '-"'' 
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After  the  pioductioa  of  Tk*  Ritat  Laiiet  in  i66j,  Dtyden 
assisted  Sir  Robert  Howard  in  the  composition  of  a  tragedy  in 
heroic  verse,  The  IndioH  Quun,  produced  with  great  splendour 
in  January  1664.  He  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  Sir 
Robert's  sister  and  daughter  of  the  ist  earl  of  Berkshire,  on  the 
1st  of  December  1663.  Lady  Elisabeth's  reputation  was  some- 
what compromised  before  this  union,  which  was  not  a  happy  one, 
and  there  is  some  evidence  for  the  scandal  in  a  letter  written  by 
her  before  her  marriage  to  Philip,  >nd  earl  of  Chesterfield.  Tke 
Indian  Quun  was  a  great  success,  one  of  the  greatest  since  the 
ceopeninK  of  the  theatres.  This  wa*  in  all  likelihood  due  much 
leu  to  the  heroic  verse  and  the  exclusion  of  comic  scenes  from 
the  tragedy  than  to  the  magnificent  scenic  accessories— the 
battles  and  sacrifices  on  the  stage,  the  spirits  ringing  in  the  air, 
and  the  god  of  dreams  ascending  through  a  trap.  The  novelty 
of  these  Indian  spectacles,  as  well  as  of  the  Indian  characters, 
with  the  splendid  Queen  Zempoalla,  acted  by  Mrs  Marshall  in 
a  real  Indian  dress  of  feathers  presented  to  her  by  Mrs  Aphra 
Behn,  as  the  centre  of  the  play,  was  the  chief  xtKi  of  the  success 
of  The  Indian  Queen.  Iliese  melodramatic  properties  were  so 
marked  a  novelty  that  they  could  not  fail  to  draw  the  town. 
Dryden  was  tempted. to  return  to  tragedy;  he  followed  up 
The  Indian  Queen  with  The  Indian  Emperor,  or  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  which  was  acted  in  1665,  and  also  proved 
a  success. 

But  Dryden  was  not  content  with  writing  tragedies  in  rhymed 
vene.  He  took  up  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  rhyme  in 
serious  plays  immediately  after  the  success  of  The  Indian  Queen, 
in  the  preface  to  an  edition  (1664)  of  The  Rival  Ladies.  In  that 
first  statement  of  his  case,  he  considered  the  chief  objection  to 
the  use  of  rhyme,  and  urged  his  chief  argument  in  its  favour. 
Rhyme  was  not  natural,  some  people  had  said;  to  which  he 
answers  that  it  is  as  natural  as  blank  verse,  and  that  much  of 
its  unnaturalness  is^not  the  fault  of  the  rhyme  but  of  the  writer, 
who  has  not  sufficient  cotnmand  of  language  to  rhyme  easily. 
In  favour  of  rhyme  he  has  to  say  that  it  at  once  stimuhttes  the 
imagination,  and  prevents  it  from  being  too  discursive  In  its 
flights. 

During  the  Great  Plague,  when  the  theatres  were  closed,  and 
Dryden  was  living  at  Charlton,  Wiltshire,  at  the  seat  of  his 
father-in-law,  the  carl  of  Berkshire,  he  occupied  a  considerable 
part  of  his  time  in  thinking  over  the  principles  o{  dramatic  com- 
position, and  threw  his  conclusions  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
which  he  called  an  Essay  of  Dramatick  Potsie  and  published  in 
s668.  The  essay  takes  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Neander 
(Dryden),  Eugenius  (Charles,  Lord  Buckhuist,  afterwards  earl 
of  Dorset),  Crites  (Sir  R.  Howard),  and  Lisideius  (Sir  C.  Sedley), 
who  is  made  responsible  for  the  famous  definition  of  a  play  as  a 
"  just  and  lively  image  of  human  nature,  representing  its  passions 
and  humours,  and  the  changes  of  fortune  to  which  it  is  subject, 
for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  mankind."  Dryden's  form 
is  of  course  borrowed  from  the  ancients,  and  his  main  source 
is  the  critical  work  of  Comeillc  in  the  prefaces  and  discourses 
contained  in  the  edition  of  1660,  but  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  whole  body  of  contemporary  French  and  Spanish 
criticism.  Crites  maintains  the  superiority  of  the  classical 
drama;  Lisideius  supports  the  exacting  rules  of  French  dramatic 
writing;  Neander  defends  the  English  drama  of  the  preced- 
ing generations,  including,  in  a  long  speech,  an  examination  of 
Ben  Jonson's  SUent  Woman.  Neander  argues,  however,  that 
English  drama  has  much  to  gain  by  the  observance  of  exact 
methods  of  construction  without  abandoning  entirely  the  liberty 
which  English  writers  had  always  claimed.  He  then  goes  on  to 
defend  the  use  of  rhyme  in  serious  drama.  Howard  had  argued 
against  the  use  of  rhyme  in  a  "  preface  "  to  Pour  Nev  Plays 
(1665),  which  had  furnished  the  excuse  for  Dryden's  essay. 
Howard  replied  to  Dryden's  essay  in  a  preface  to  The  Duie  of 
Lerma  (1668).  Dryden  at  once  repli«l  in  f.  masterpiece  of 
sarcastic  retort  and  vigorous  reasoning,  A  Defence  of  an  Essay  oj 
Dramalitue  Poetie,  |sefixed  to  the  second  edition  (1668)  of  The 
Indian  Emperor.  It  is  the  ablest  and  most  complete  statement  of 
his  views  about  the  employment  of  rhymed  couplets  in  tragedy.. 


Before  his  return  to  town  at  the  end  of  1666,  when  the  theatres 
(which  had  been  closed  during  the  disasters  of  1665  and  16A6) 
were  reopened,  Dryden  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Dutch  war  and  the 
Great  Fire  entitled  iiiiniui/traWtr.  The  poem  is  in  quatrains, 
the  metre  of  his  Heroic  Slasaas  in  praise  of  Cromwell,  which 
Dryden  chaser,  he  tells  us,  "  because  he  had  ever  judged  it  more 
noble  and  of  greater  di^ty  both  for  the  sound  and  number 
than  any  other  verse  in  use  amongst  us."  The  preface  to  the 
poem  contains  an  interesting  discussion  of  what  he  calls  "  wit- 
writing,"  introduced  by  the  remark  that  "  the  composition  of  all 
poems  is  or  ought  to  be  of  wit."  His  description  of  the  Great 
Fire  is  a  famous  specimen  of  this  wit-writing,  much  more 
careless  and  daring,  and  much  more  difficult  to  sympathize 
with,  than  the  graver  conceits  in  his  panegyric  of  the  Pro- 
tector. In  Annus  Uirabitis  the  poet  apostrophizes  the  newly 
founded  Royal  Society,  of  which  be  had  been  elected  a  membi^ 
in  iMa. 

From  the  reopening  of  the  theatres  in  1666  till  November 
i68t,  the  date  of  his  Absalom  and  Aehilophd,  Dryden  produced 
nothing  but  plays.  The  stage  was  his  chief  aouree  of  income 
Secret  Lne,  or  the  Uaiien  Queen,  a  tragi-comedy,  produced  in 
Mareh  1667,  was  based  on  an  episode  in  the  Arlamhu,  on  It 
Grand  Cyrils  of  Mile  de  Scudiry,  the  historical  original  of  the 
"  Maiden  Queen"  being  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden.  The  pro- 
logue  claims  that  the  piece  is  written  with  pains  and  thought, 
by  the  exactest  rules,  with  strict  observance  of  the  unities, 
and  "  a  mingled  chime  of  Jonson's  humour  and  of  Cotneille't 
rhyme  ";  but  it  owed  its  success  chiefly  to  the  charm  of  Nell 
Gwyn's  acting  in  the  part  of  Florimel.  It  is  noticeable  that 
only  the  more  passionate  parts  of  the  dialogue  are  rhymed, 
Dryden's  theory  apparently  being  that  rhyme  is  then  demanded 
for  the  elevation  of  the  style.  His  next  play,  Sir  Martin  Mar-aU, 
or  the  Feigned  Innocence,  an  adaptation  in  prose  -of  the  duke 
of  Newcastle's  translation  of  MoUdre's  L'£iourdi,  was  produced 
at  the  Duke's  theatre,  without  the  author's  name,  in  1667.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  Dryden  became  a  retained  writer 
under  contract  for  the  King's  theatre,  receiving  from  it  £300 
or  £400  a  year,  till  it  was  burnt  down  in  1671,  and  about  £100 
for  six  years  more  till  the  beginning  of  1678.  His  co-operation 
with  Davcnant  in  a  new  version  (1667)  of  Shakespeare's  Tempest 
— for  his  share  in  which  Dryden  can  hardly  be  pardoned  on  the 
ground  that  the  chief  alterations  were  happy  thoughts  of  Dave- 
nant's,  seeing  that  he  affirms  he  never  worked  at  anything  with 
more  delight — must  also  be  supposed  to  be  anterior  to  the 
completion  of  his  contract  with  the  Theatre  Royal.  He  waa 
engaged  to  write  three  plays  a  year,  and  he  contributed  only 
ten  plays  during  the  ten  years  of  his  engagement,  finally  ex- 
hausting the  patience  of  his  [artners  by  joining  in  the  composi- 
tion of  a  play  for  the  rival  house.  In  adapting  L'ikmrdi, 
Dry<!cn  did  not  catch  Moli£re's  lightness  of  touch;  his  alterations 
go  towards  making  the  comedy  into  a  farce.  Perhaps  all  the 
more  on  this  account  Sir  Martin  Mar^alt  had  a  great  run  at 
the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  There  is  always  a  certain 
coarseness  in  Dryden's  humour,  apart,  from  the  coarseness  Ot 
his  age,— a  certain  forcible  roughness  of  touch  which  belongs 
to  the  character  of  the  man.  His  Aji  Evening's  Lote,  or  the  Moth 
Astrologer,  an  adaptation  from  Le  Feint  Astrologue  of  the  younger 
ComciUe,  produced  at  the  King'k  theatre  in  1668,  seemed  to 
Pepys  "very  smutty,and  nothing  fo  good  as  TheMaidenQuetn 
or  The  Indian  Emperor  of  Dryden's  making."  Evelyn  tlfought 
it  foolish  and  profane,  and  was  grieved  "to  see  how  the  stage 
waa  degenerated  and  polluted  by  the  licentious  times."  Ladies 
t  la  Mode,  another  of  Dryden's  contract  comedies,  produced  in 
1668,  was  "  so  mean  a  thing,"  Fcpys  say*,  that  it  was  only  once 
acted,  and  Dtyden  never  published  it  Of  his  other  comedies, 
Marriage  i  la  Mod*  (produced  1671),  The  Assignation,  or  Lota 
M  a  Nunnery  (1673),  The  Kind  Keeper,  or  Mr  Limberham  (1678), 
only  the  first  was  moderately  successful. 

While  Dryden  met  with  such  indifferent  success  in  his  willing 
efforts  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  age  for  low  comedy,  ha 
struck  upon  a  really  popular  and  profitable  vein  in  herok 
tragedy.     Tyrannic  Love,  or  the  Royal  Martyr,  a  Roman  play 
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deiliag  with  the  penecntSon  o(  the  Chrittfans  by  Mtn'min,  fai 
,wbtcb  St  Catherine  is  introduced,  and  with  her  some  supernatural 
machinery,  was  prodoccd  in  1669.  It  is  in  rhymed  couplets, 
bat  tlie  author  kgain  did  not  trust  soldy  for  success  to  them; 
{or,  beades  the  magic  incantations,  the  singing  angels,  and  the 
view  of  Paradise,  he  made  Nell  Gwyn,  who  had  stabbed  herself 
as  Valeria,  start  to  hfe  again  as  she  was  being  carried  oS  the 
itage,  and  speak  a  riotous  epilogue,  in  violent  contrast  to  thiei 
serious  character  of  the  play.  Almaiaor  OHd  Almakide,  or  the 
Cmquut  of  Granada,  a  tragedy  in  two  parts,  was  written  in  1669 
totbyo.  The  historical  background  is  taken  chiefly  from  MUede 
Scudtry'a  romance  of  Almakide,  but  Dryden  borrows  freely  from 
other  boolu  of  lieis  and  her  contemporaries.  This  piece  seems 
to  liave  given  the  crowning  touch  of  provocation  to  the  wits, 
who  had  never  ceased  to  ridicule  the  popular  taste  for  these 
extravagant  heroic  plays.  Dryden  almost  bvited  burlesque 
In  his  epilogue  to  the  second  part  of  Tkt  Conquest  ^  Granada, 
in  which  he  charged  the  comedy  of  the  EUzaibethan  age  with 
coarseness  and  mecham'cal  humour,  and  its  conceptions  of 
love  and  honour  with  meanness,  and  claimed  for  his  own  time 
and  his  own  plays  an  advance  in  these  respects.  The  Seheanal, 
written  by  the  duke  of  Buckin^uun,  with  the  assistance,  it 
was  said,  of  Samuel  Butler,  Martin  Clifidrd,  Thomas  Sprat  and 
others,  and  produced  in  1671,  was  a  severe  and  just  punishment 
for  this  boast.  Davenant  was  originally  the  hero,  but  on  his 
death  in  1668  the  satire  was  turned  upon  Dryden,  who  is  here 
imnierdfally  lidiculed  under  the  name  of  Hayes,  the  name  being 
justified  by  his  appointment  in  1670  as  poet  laureate  and  historio- 
grapher to  tlie  king  (with  a  pension  of  iCsoo  a  year  and  a  butt 
of  canary  wine).  It  is  said  that  Tk*  Rtheartql  was  begun  in 
1663  and  ready  for  representation  before  the  plague.  But  this 
probably  only  means  that  Buckingham  and  his  friends  had 
lesohred  to  burlesque  the  absurdities  of  Davenant's  operatic 
heroes  in  Tkt  Siege  of  Rhodes,  and  the  extravagant  heroics  of 
The  Indian  Qaetn.  Materials  accumulated  upon  them  ta  the 
fashion  continued,  and  by  the  time  Dryden  had  produced  his 
TyramricLotl,  and  his  Conquest  of  Granada,  be  had  so  established 
himself  as  the  chief  offender  as  to  become  naturally  the  central 
figure  oL  the  buricsque.  Later  Dryden  fuUy  avenged  himaclt 
on  BnrHngham  by  his  portrait  of  Zimri  In  Absalom  and  Aekilo- 
fkd.  His  immediate  reply- is  contained  in  tlie  preface  "Of 
Iferoic  Pbys  "  and  the  "  Defence  of  the  Epflogue,"  printed  in 
the  first  edition  (167a)  of  his  Conquest  ^  Granada.  In  these,  so 
far  from  laughing  with  his  censors,  he  addresses  them  from  the 
eminence  of  sacceas.  "  But  I  have  already  swept  the  stakes; 
and,  with  the  common  good  fortttne  of  prosperous  gamesters, 
can  be  content  to  sit  quleUy ;  to  hear  my  fortune  cursed  by  some, 
and  my  faults  arraigned  by  othen,  and  to  suffer  both  without 
reply."  Heroic  verse,  be  assures  them,  is  so  established  that  few 
tragedies  are  likdy  henceforward  to  be  written. in  any  other 
metre.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  The  Conquest  of  Granada 
was  attacked  also  by  PHratuh  Settle,  on  whom  Dryden  revenged 
UmseU  later,  making  him  the  "  Doeg  "  of  the  second  part  of 
Aksalom  and  AeUltphd. 

His  next  tragedy,  Amboyna  (1673),  an  exhibition  of  certain 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Dutch  on  English  merchants  in 
the  East  Indies,  put  on  the  stage  to  inflame  the  public  mind  in 
view  of  the  Dutch  war,  was  written,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
passages,  in  prase,  and  those  passages  in  bUok  verse.  An  opera 
which  he  wrote  in  rhymed  couplets,  called  Tho  Stdte  of  Innocence, 
and  PaO  of  Uan,  an  attempt  to  turn  part  of  Paradise  Lost  into 
rhyme,  as  a  proof  of  its  superiority  to  blank  verse,  was  prefaced 
by  an  "  Apology  for  Heroique  Poetry  and  Poelique  Licence," 
and  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1674,  but  it  was  never  acted. 
Tlie  redeeming  circumstance  about  the  periormanoe  is  the 
admiration  professed  by  the  adapter  for  his  original,  which  he 
pronounces  "  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest,  most  noble  and 
most  sublime  poems  which  either  this  age  or  nation  has  pro- 
dnced."  Dryden  is  said  to  have  had  the  elder  poet's  leave  "  to 
tag  his  verses."  In  Aurenffebe,  which  was  Dryden's  last,  and 
also  his  best,  rhymed  tragedy,  he  borrowed  from  contemporary 
kislory.  for  the  Great  MogiU  was  still  living._In  the  prologue 


he  confessed  that  he  had  grown  weary  ol  his  long-loved  mistress 
rhyme  and  retracted,  with  characteristic  frankness,  his  disparag- 
ing contrast  of  the  Elizabethan  with  his  own  age.  But  the  slings 
of  Thi  Rekearsal  had  stimulated  him  to  do  his  utmost  to  justify 
his  devotion  to  his  mistress,  and  he  claims  that  Aurenftebe  h 
"  the  most  correct "  of  his  ^ys.  It  was  entered  at  Stationeis' 
Hall  and  probably  acted  in  1675,  and  published  in  the  following 
year. 

After  the  production  o(  Anreugube  he  seems  to  have  rested 
for  an  interval  from  writing,  enabled  to  do  so,  probaldy  by  an 
additional  pension  of  £too  granted  to  him  by  the  king.  Durijig 
this  interval  he  would  seem  to  have  reconsidered  the  principles 
of  dramatic  composition,  and  to  have  made  a  particular  study  of 
the  works  odShakespeare.  The  fruits  of  this  appeared  in  Alt 
for  LoM,  or  the  World  Welt  Lost,  a  version  of  the  story  of  Antony 
and  Qeopatra,  produced  in  (678,  which  must  be  regarxled  as 
a  very  remarkabk  departure  for  a  man  of  his  age,  and  a  wonderful 
proof  of  undiminished  openness  and  plasticity  of  mind.  In  his 
previous  writings  on  dramatic  theory,  D'tyden,  while  tHrnirirm 
the  riiyme  of  the  Ftaich  dramatists  as  an  advance  in  art,  did 
not  give  unqualified  praise  to  the  regularity  of  their  plots;  he 
was  disposed  to  allow  the  irreguhur  structure  of  the  Elizabetluut 
draooatists,  as  being  more  favourable  to  variety  both  of  action 
and  of  character.  But  now,  in  frank  imitation  of  Shakespearei 
he  abandoned  rhyme,  and,  if  we  might  judge  bom  All  for  Loot, 
and  the  precepts  laid  down  in  his  "  Grounds  of  Criticism  in 
Tragedy,"  prefixed  to  TroUus  and  Cressida  (1679),  the  chief 
point  in  which  he  aimed  at  eirelling  the  Eliaabethans  was  in 
giving  greater  unity  to  his  plot  He  upheld  still  the  superiority 
of  Shakespeare  to  the  French  dramatists  in  the  delineation  of 
character,  but  he  thou^t  that  the  scope  of  the  action  might  be 
restricted,  and  the  parts  bound  more  closely  together  with 
advantage.  All  for  Lata  and  Aniony  and  Cleofalra  are  two 
excellent  pbys  for  the  comparison  of  the  two  methods.  Dryden 
gave  all  his  strength  to  AUfor  Lote,  writing  the  play  for  himself, 
as  he  said,  and  not  for  the  public  Carrying  out  the  idea  ex- 
pressed in  the  title,  he  represents  the  two  lovers  as  being  mote 
entirely  under  the  dominion  of  love  than  Shakespeare's  Antony 
and  CleopatTa.  Shakespeare's  Antony  is  moved  by  other  Im- 
pulses than  the  passion  for  Qeopatrs;  it  is  his  master  motive, 
but  it  faaa  to  maintain  a  struggle  for  supremacy;  "  Roman 
thoughts  "  strike  in  upon  him  even  in  the  very  height  of  the 
enjoyment  of  bis  mistress's  love,  he  chafes  under  the  yoke,  and 
breaks  away  from  her  of  his  own  impulse  at  the  oU  of  spontane- 
ously reawakened  ambition.  Dryden's  Antony  is  so  deeply  sunk 
in  love  that  no  other  impulse  has  power  to  stir  him;  it  takes 
much  persuasion  and  skilful  artifice  to  detach  him  from  Cleopatra 
even  in  thought,  and  his  soul  returns  to  her  violently  before  the 
rupture  has  been  completed.  On  the  other  hand,  Dryden's 
Cleopatra  is  so  completely  ensUved  by  love  for  Antony  that  she 
is  incapable  of  using  the  calculated  caprices  and  meretridous 
coquetries  which  Shakespeare's  Cleopatra  deliberately  practises 
a*  the  highest  art  of  love,  the  surest  way  of  maintaining  her 
empire  over  her  great  captain's  heart.  It  is  with  difficulty  that 
Dryden's  Geopatra  will  agree,  on  the  earnest  aolidtation  of  a 
wily  oounseUor,  to  feign  a  liking  for  Dolabella  to  excite  Antony's 
jealousy,  and  she  caimot  keep  tip  the  pretence  through  a  few 
sentences.  The  characters  of  the  two  lovers  are  thus  very  much 
contracted,  indeed  almost  overwhelmed,  beneath  the  pressure  of 
the  one  ruling  motive.  And  as  Dryden  thus  introduces  a  greater 
regularity  of  character  into  the  drama,  to  he  also  very  much 
contracts  the  action,  in  order  to  give  probability  to  this  temporary 
subjugation  of  individual  character.  The  action  of  Dryden's 
play  takes  place  wholly  in  Alexandria,  within  the  compass  of 
a  few  days;  It  does  not,  like  Shakespeare's,  extend  over  several 
years,  and  present  incessant  changes  of  scene.  Dryden  chooses, 
as  it  were,  a  fragment  of  a  historical  action,  a  single  moment 
during  which  motives  play  withina  narrow  circle,  the  culminating 
pohit  in  the  relations  between  his  two  personages.  He  devotes 
his  whole  play,  also,  to  those  relations;  only  what  bears  upon 
them  is  admitted.  In  Shakespeare's  play  we  get  a  certain 
historical  perspective,  io  which  the  love  of  Antony  and  <^' 
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appears  In  it*  tiue  propottioni  beneath  the  firmament  that 
overhangs  human  aflain.  In  Dryden's  play  this  love  is  our 
universe;  all  the  other  'Concerns  of  the  world  retire  into  a 
shadowy,  indistinct  background.  If  we  rise  from  a  comparison 
of  the  plays  with  an  impression  that  the  Elizabethan  drama  is  a 
higher  type  of  drama,  taking  Dryden's  own  definition  of  the 
word  as  "  a  just  and  lively  image  of  human  nature,"  we  rise  also 
with  an  impression  of  Dryden's  power  such  as  we  get  from 
nothing  else  that  he  had  written  since  his  Btfoic  SUumu,  twenty 
years  before. 

It  was  twelve  years  before  Dryden  produced  another  tragedy 
worthy  of  the  power  shown  in  Alt  for  Lnc.  Don  Stbattum  was 
acted  and  published  in  1690.  In  the  interval,  to  sum  up  briefly 
Dryden's  work  as  a  dramatist,  he  wrote  Otdipat  (pr.  1679)  and 
Tk4  Duke  oJCmu  (pr.  1683)  in  conjunction  with  Nathanid  Lee; 
Trmtus  and  Cresrida  (1679);  Tkt  Spaimk  Friar  (1681);  AUnan 
and  Alhamus,  an  opera.  (1685) ;  Ampkilryon  (tdgo).  In  Troiluj 
tmd  Cratiia  he  follows  Shakespeare  dosdy  in  the  plot,  but  the 
dialogue  is  rewritten  throughout,  and  not  for  the  better.  The 
versification  and  the  language  of  the  first  and  the  third  acts  of 
Otdiput,  which  with  the  general  plan  of  the  play  were  Dryden's 
contribution  to  the  joint  work,  bear  marked  evidence  of  his 
recent  study  of  Shakespeare,  The  Dut*  of  Gids»  provided  an 
obvious  parallel  with  contemporary  English  politics.  Henry  III. 
was  identified  with  Charles  II.,  and  Monmouth  with  the  duke. 
The  lord  chamberlain  refused  to  license  it  until  the  political 
situation  was  leSs  disturbed.  The  plot  of  Don  Sebastian  is  more 
intricate  than  that  of  All  for  Ln*.  It  has  also  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  heroic  dramas;  the  extravagance  of 
•cntimcnt  and  the  suddenness  of  impulse  remind  us  occasionally 
of  The  Indian  Emperor;  but  the  characters  are  much  more 
elaborately  studied  than  In  Dryden's  earlier  plays,  and  the  verse 
is  sinewy  and  powerful.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  Don 
Sebastian  or  All  for  Looe  is  his  best  play;  they  share  the  palm 
between  them.  Dryden's  subsequent  plays  are  not  remarkable. 
Their  titles  and  dates  ait— King  Arthur,  an  opera  (tigi),  for 
which  Purcell  wrote  the  music;  jCUomena  (169s);  Lot 
Triumfhaui  (1694). 

Soon  after  Dryden's  abandonment  of  heroic  couplets  In  tragedy, 
he  found  new  and  more  congenial  work  for  his  favourite  instru- 
ment fai  satire.  As  usual  the  idea  was  not  original  to  Dryden, 
though  he  struck  in  with  his  majestic  step  and  energy  divine, 
and  immediately  took  the  lead.  The  pioneer  was  Mulgrave  hi 
his  Essay  on  Satire,  an  attack  on  Rochester  and  the  court, 
which  was  drcubted  hi  MS.  in  1679.  Diyden  himself  was 
suspected  of  the  authorship,  and  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  gave 
some  help  in  revising  it;  but  It  Is  not  likdy  that  he  attacked 
the  king  on  whom  he  was  dependent  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
income,  and  Mulgrave  in  a  note  to  his  Art  of  Poetry  in  1717 
expressly  asserts  Dryden's  ignorance.  Dryden,  however,  was 
attacked  in  Rose  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  severely  cudgelled 
by  a  company  of  rulBans  who  were  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  hired  by  Rochester.  In  the  same  year  Oldham's  satire  on 
the  Jesuits  had  immense  popularity,  chiefly  owing  to  the  exdte- 
ment  about  the  Popish  plot.  Dryden  took  the  fidd  as  a  satirist 
towards  the  close  of  1681,  on  the  side  of  the  court,  at  the  moment 
when  Shaftesbury,  baffled  in  his  efforts  to  exclude  the  duke  of 
York  from  the  throne  as  a  papist,  and  secure  the  succession  of 
the  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  wailing  his  trial  for  high  treason. 
Absalom  and  AchilopMel  produced  a  great  stir.  Nine  editions 
were  sold  in  rapid  succession  In  the  course  of  a  year.  There  was 
00  compunction  In  Dryden's  ridicule  and  invective.  Delicate 
wit  was  not  one  of  Dryden's  gifts;  the  motions  of  his  weapon 
were  sweeping,  and  the  blows  hard  and  trenchant.  The  advan- 
tage he  had  gained  by  his  recent  studies  of  character  was  fully 
used  in  his  portraits  of  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham,  Achitophd 
and  Zimii.  In  these  portraits  he  shows  considerable  art  in  the 
introduction  of  redeceming  traits  to  the  general  outline  of 
malignity  and  depravity.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  fact 
that  his  pension  had  not  been  paid  since  the  beginning  of  16S0 
weighed  with  him  in  writing  this  satire  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
court.    In  a  play  produced  in  1681,  Jika  Stonitk  Friar,  be  had 


written  on  the  other  ride,  gntifying  tlie  popular  feding  bjr 
attacking  the  Roman  Catlialic  priesthood. 

Three  other  satire*  followed  Absalom  and  Aehilophel,  one  of 
them  hardly  inferior  in  point  of  literary  power.  The  Uedttt;  a 
Satyre  against  Sedition  (March  i68s)  was  written  In  ridicule  of 
the  medal  struck  to  commemorate  Shaftesbury's  acquittal. 
Then  Dryden  liad  to  talu  vengeance  on  the  literary  champion* 
of  the  Whig  party  who  had  opened  upon  him  with  all  their 
artillery.  Thdr  leader,  Shadwell,  had  attacked  him  m  The 
Medal  of  John  Bayes,  which  Dryden  answered  hi  October  168a 
by  Mac  Flecknoe,  or  a  Satyr  upon  the  True-Blew  Protestant  Poet, 
TS.  TUs  satire,  hi  which  Shadwell  filled  the  title-rile,  served 
as  the  modd  of  the  Dundad.  To  the  second  part  of  Absalom 
and  Adalophd  (November  1682),  written  chiefly  by  NabumTate, 
he  contributed  a  bng  passage  of  invective  against  Robert 
Ferguson,  one  of  Uonmouth's  chief  advisers,  Elkanah  Settle, 
Shadwell  and  others.  Rdipo  Laici,  which  appeared  in  the  same 
month,  though  nominally  an  exposition  of  a  layman's  creed, 
and  deservedly  admired  as  such,  was  not  without  a  political 
purpose.  It  attacked  the  Papists,  but  declared  the  "  fanatic*  " 
to  be  still  more  dangerous. 

Dryden's  next  poem  in  hernc  couplets  was  in  a  different  strain. 
On  the  accession  of  James,  m  r685,  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
There  has  been  mudi  discusdon  as  to  whether  this  conversioa 
was  or  was'not  sincere.  It  can  <»ily  be  said  that  the  coinddence 
between  his  change  of  faith  and  his  change  of  patron  was  sus- 
picious, and  that  Dryden's  character  for  consistency  is  certainly 
not  of  a  kind  to  quench  snspidon..  The  force  of  the  coincidence 
cannot  be  removed  by  such  pleas  as  that  his  wife  had  been  a 
Roman  Catholic  for  several  years,  or  that  he  was  converted  by 
his  son,  who  was  converted  at  Cambridge,  even  if  there  were 
any  evidence  for  these  statements.  Scott  ddended  Dryden's  con- 
version,— as  Macaulay  denounced  It,  from  party  motives.  It  i* 
worth  whDe,  however,  to  notice  that  in  his  earlier  <lefence  of  the 
English  Church  he  exhibits  a  desire  for  the  definite  guidance  of  a 
presumably  hifaUible  creed,  and  the  case  for  the  Roman  Church 
brought  forward  at  the  time  may  have  appeared  convindng  to  a 
mind  singularly  open  to  new  impressions.  At  the  same  time 
nothfaig  can  be  clearer  than  that  Dryden  always  regarded  his 
literary  powers  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  had  little  scruple 
about  accepting  a  brief  on  any  side.  -  The  Hind  and  the  Panther, 
published  in  1687,  is  an  ingenious  argument  for  Roman  Catholi- 
dsm,  put  into'the  mouth  of  "  a  milk-white  hmd,  immortal  and 
unchanged."  There  is  considerable  beauty  in  the  picture  of  this 
tender  creature,  and  its  enemies  in  the  forest  are  not  spared. 
One  can  understand  the  admiration  that  the  poem  received 
when  such  allegories  were  in  fashion.  It  was  tin  chief  cause 
of  the  veneration  with  which  Dryden  was  regarded  by  Pope, 
who,  lilmsdf  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  was  taken 
as  a  boy  of  twelve  to  see  the  veteran  poet  in  his  chair  of  honour 
and  authority  at  Wills's  coffee-house.  It  was  also  very  open  to 
ridicule,  and  was  treated  in  this  spirit  by  Prior  and  Montagu,  the 
future  eail  of  Halifax,  in  The  Hind  and  Ike  Panther  tranaersed 
to  the  story  of  the  Country  House  and  the  City  Mouse.  Dryden's 
other  literary  services  to  James  were  a  savage  re|dy  to  StiUing- 
fleet — who  had  attacked  two  papers  published  by  the  king 
immediatdy  after  his  accession,  one  said  to  have  been  written 
by  his  late  brother  in  advocacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
other  by  his  late  wife  explaining  the  reasons  for  her  conversion— 
and  a  translation  of  a  life  of  Xavier  in  prase.  He  had  written 
also  a  panegyric  of  Charles,  Tkrenodia  Augustalis,  and  a  poem 
in  honour  of  the  birth  of  James  n.'s  hdr,  under  the  title  of 
Britannia  rediriva  (1688). 

Dryden  did  not  abjure  liis  new  faith  on  the  Revolution,  and 
so  lost  his  office  and  pension  as  laureate  and  historiographer 
royal.  For  this  act  of  constancy  he  deserves  credit,  if  the  new 
powers  would  have  considered  bis  services  worth  having  after 
his  frequent  apostasies.  His  rival  Shadwdl  rdgned  in  his  stead. 
Dryden  was  once  mord  thrown  mainly  upon  his  pen  for  support. 
He  turned  again  to  the  stage  and  wrote  the  ploys  already  enumer^ 
ated.  A  great  feature  in  the  last  decade  of  his  hfe  was  U* 
translation*  from  the  cla*sicB.    Ovid's  EpislUilranilattd  Hfpmttd 
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bl  i68o;  and -numerous  translations  from  Virgil,  Horace, 
Ovid,  Lucretius  and  Theocritus  appeared  in  the. four  volumes 
oi  Miscellany  Poetns — Miscellany  Poems  (16S4),  Sylvae  (1685), 
Examen  poetkutn  {1693),  Tfie  •Annual  Miscellany  (1694  by  the 
"roost  eminent  hands");  in  1693  was  pubHshcd  the  verse 
tianslation  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  and  of  Pcrsius  by  "  Mr 
Dryden  and  several  other  eminent  hands,"  which  contained  his 
"  Disa>une  concerning  the  Original  and  Progress  of  Satire"; 
and  in  1697  Jacob  Tonson  published  his  most  important  transla- 
tion, Ttu  Works  of  Virgil.  The  book,  which  was  the  result  of 
three  years'  labour,  was  a  vigorous,  rather  than  a  close,  rendering 
of  Viqpl  into  the  style  of  Dryden.  Among  other  notable  poems 
off  this  period  are  the  two  **  Songs  for  St  Cecilia's  Day,"  written 
for  a  li>ndon  musical  society  for  1687  and  1697,  and  published 
separately.  The  second  of  these  is  the  famous  ode  on  "  Alex- 
ander's Feast."  The  well-known  paraphrase  of  Vent,  Creator 
Spirilus  was  posthumously  printed,  and  his  "  Ode  to  the  memory 
of  Anne  Killigrew,"  called  by  Dr  Johnson,  the  noblest  ode  in  the 
language,  was  written  in  16S6. 

His  next  work  was  to  render  some  of  Chaucer's  and  Boccaccio's 
talcsand  Ovid's  ^A/cAJworp/ioifj  into  his  own  verse.  These  trans- 
lalioi»  appeared  in  November  1699,  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  and  are  known  by  the  title  of  Fables,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
The  preface,  which  is  an  admirable  example  of  Drydcn's  prose, 
contains  an  excellent  appreciation  of  Chaucer,  and,  incident- 
ally, an  answer  to  Jeremy  Collier's  attack  on  the  stage.  Thus 
a  large  portion  of  the  closing  yeare  of  Drydcn's  life  was  spent 
in  translating  for  bread.  He  had  a  windfall  of  500  guineas  from 
Lord  Abingdon  for  a  poem  on  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1691, 
and  he  received  liberal  presents  from  his  cousin  John  Driden 
and  from  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  but  generally  he  was  in  con- 
uderable  pecuniary  straits.  Besides,  his  three  sons  held  vnriou* 
posts  in  the  service  of  the  pope  at  Rome,  and  he  could  n6t 
well  be  on  good  terms  with  both  courts.  However,  he  was  not 
molested  in  London  by  the  government,  and  in  private  he  was 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  old  age  and  his  admitted 
position  as  the  greatest  of  living  English  poets.  He  held  a  small 
court  at  Wills's  coffee-house,  where  he  spent  his  evenings; 
here  he  had  a  chair  by  the  fire  in  winter  and  by  the  window  in 
summer;  Congrcvc,  Vanbrugh  and  Addison  were  among  his 
admirers,  and  here  Pope  saw  the  old  poet  of  whom  he  was  to  be 
the  most  brilliant  disciple.  He  died  at  his  house  in  GerrarJ 
Street,  L.ondon,  on  the  1st  of  May  1700  and  was  buried  on  the 
13th  of  the  month  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Dryden's  portrait^ 
by  Sir  G.  KncUcr,  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

BlBLIOCRAPDY. — Tlie  Comedies.  Tragedies  and  Operas  written  by 
John  Dryden,  Esq.  {2  vols.,  1701)  was  published  by  Tonson,  who 
also  issued  the  poet's  Dramatick  Works  (6  vols.,  17 17),  sditcd 
by  Congreve.  Poems  on  Various  Occasions  and  Translations  from 
5CTffra/y1u/ftorj(i  701), also  published  by  Tonson,  was  very  incomplete, 
and  althuueh  other  editions  followed  there  was  no  satisfactory  col- 
lection untU  the  edition  of  the  Works  (18  vols.,  1808,  2nd  ed.  1821) 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  supplied  historical  and  critical  notes  with  a 
life  of  the  author.  This,  as  revised  and  corrected  by  G.  Saintsbury 
(18  vols.,  Edinburfih,  1S82-1893),  remains  the  standard  edition. 
His  Critical  and  Miseellaneous  Prose  Works  (4  vols.,  1800)  were 
edited  by  Edmund  Malone,  who  collected  industriously  tlic  materials 
foralifc«f  Dryden.  Convenient  partial  modern  editions  arc  the 
Poetical  Works  (Globe  edition.  1870)  edited  by  W.  D.  Christie  with 
an  excellent  "life";  The  Best  Plays  of  John  Dryden  (Mermaid 
«cries,  2  vols.),  edited  by  G.  Saintsbury:  and  Essays  of  John  Dryden 
(a  vols.,  1900,  Oxford),  edited  by  W.  P.  Kcr.  Besides  the  critical 
and  biographical  matter  in  these  editions  see  Dr  Johnson's  Lives 
^  the  Poets;  Dryden  (English  Men  of  Letters  scries,  1881),  by  G. 
Saintsbury;  A.  ficljame,  Le  Public  et  les  hommes  de  lettres  en  Antic- 
terre  1660-1744  (2nd  cd.  Paris,  1897);  A.  W.  Ward,  History  of 
Enrlish  DmrnaU'c  Literature  (new  ed.  1899),  vol.  iii.  pp.  34&-39-: 
J.  Churlon  Collins,  Essays  and  Studies;  W.  J,  Courthope,  HiUory 
of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iv.  (1903),  chap,  xiv.,  and  L.  N.  Chase, 
the  English  Heroic  Play  (New  York,  1903).  See  also  English 
LlTERATURB.  (W.  M.;   M.  Br.) 

DRTOFITRBCUS  (Gr.  5pi>$,  oak,  w'tfhjKof,  ape,  "  the  ape  of  the 
oak-woods  "),  the  name  of  an  extinct  ape  or  monkey  frora 
Miocene  deposits  of  France,  believed  to  be  allied  to  the  baboons, 
but  perhaps  with  some  afiinity  to  the  higher  apes. 

DRY  ROT,  a  fungoid  disease  in  timber  which  occasions  the 
destruction  of  its  fibres,  and  reduces  it  eventually  to  a  mass  of  dry 


dust.  It  is  produced  most  readily  !n  a  wann,  moist,  stagnant 
atmo^bcre,  while  common  or  wet  rot  is  the  result  of  the  exposure 
of  wood  to  repeated  changes  of  climatic  conditions.  The  most 
formidable  of  the  dry  rot  fungi  is  the  species  Merulius  lacrymans, 
which  U  particularly  destructive  of  coniferous  wood;  other 
species  are  Polyporus  hybridus,  which  thrives  in  oak-built  ships, 
and  P.  destructor  and  Thdepkora  ptticana,  found  in  a  variety  of 
wooden  structures. 

The  felling  of  trees  when  void  of  fresh  sap,  as  a  means  of  ob  viat- 
ing  the  rotting  of  timber,  is  a  practice  of  very  ancient  origin. 
Vitruvius  directs  (ii.  cap.  9)  that,  to  secure  good  Umber,  trees 
should  be  cut  to  the  pith,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  their 
sap,  which  by  dying  in  the  wood  would  injure  its  quality;  also 
that  felling  shoidd  take  plaqc  only  from  early  autumn  until  the 
end  of  winter.  The  supposed  superior  quality  of  wood  cut  in 
winter,  and  the  early  practice  in  England  of  felling  oak  timber  at 
that  season,  may  be  inferred  from  a  statute  of  James  I.,  which 
enacted  "  that  no  person  or  persons  shall  fell,  or  cause  to  be  felled, 
any  oaken  trees  meet  to  be  barked,  when  bark  is  worth  2s.  a  cart- 
load (timber  for  the  needful  building  and  reparation  of  houses, 
ships  or  mills  only  excepted),  but  between  the  first  da^  of  April 
and  last  day  of  June,  not  even  for  the  king's  tise,  out  of  barking 
time,  except  for  building  or  repairing  his  Majesty's  houses  or 
ships."  In  giving  testimony  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  March  1771,  Mr  Barnard  of  Deptford  expressed 
it  as  his  opinion  that  to  secure  durable  timber  for  shipbuilding, 
trees  should  be  barked  in  spring  and  not  felled  till  the  succeeding 
winter.  In  France,  so  long  ago  as  1669,  a  royal  decree  limited 
the  felling  of  timber  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  isth  of  April; 
and,  in  an  order  issued  to  the  commissioners  of  forests,  Napoleon 
I.  directed  that  the  felling  of  naval  timber  should  take  place  only 
from  November  i  to  March  15,  and  during  the  decrease  of  the 
moon,  on  accoimt  of  the  rapid  decay  of  timber,  through  the 
fermentation  of  its  sap,  if  cut  at  other  seasons.  The  burying 
of  wood  in  water,  which  dissolves  out  or  alters  its  putrcscible 
constituents,  has  long  been  practised  as  a  means  of  seasoning. 
The  old  "  Resistance "  frigate,  which  went  down  in  Malta 
harbour,  remained  under  water  for  some  months,  and  on  being 
raised  was  found  to  be  entirely  freed  from  the  dry  rot  fungus  that 
had  previously  covered  her;  similarly,  in  the  ship  "  Eden," 
the  progress  of  rot  was  completely  arrested  by  18  months* 
submergence  in  Plymouth  Sound,  so  that  after  remaining  a 
year  at  home  m  excellent  condition  she  was  sent  out  to  the 
East  Indies.  It  was  an  ancient  practice  in  England  to  place 
timber  for  thrashing-floors  and  oak  planks  for  wainscotting  in 
running  water  to  season  them.  Whale  and  other  oils  have  been 
recommended  for  the  preservation  of  wood;  and  in  1737  a 
patent  for  the  employment  of  hot  oil  was  taken  out  by  a 
Mr  Emerson. 

For  the  modem  processes  of  preserving  timber  ace  TtMDEit. 

OUALISH  (from  Tare  Lat.  dualis,  containing  two,  from  duo)^ 
a  philosophical  term  applied  to  all  theories  which  attempt  to 
explain  facts  by  reference  to  two  coexistent  principles.  The 
term  plays  an  important  part  in  metaphysical,  ethical  and 
theological  speculation. 

In  Metaphysics. — Metaphyseal  dualism  postulates  the  eter- 
nal coexistence  of  mind  and  matter,  as  opposed  to  monism 
both  idealistic  and  materialistic.  Two  forms  of  this  dualism 
arc  held.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  said  that  mind  and  matter 
are  absolutely  heterogeneous,  and,  therefore,  that  any  causal 
relation  between  them  is  ex  hypothesi  impossible.  On  the  other 
hand  is  a  hypothetical  dualism,  according  to  which  it  is  held 
that  mind  cannot  bridge  over  the  chasm  so  far  as  to  know  matter 
in  itscif,  though  it  is  compelled  by  its  own  laws  of  cause  and 
cftect  to  postulate  matter  as  the  origin,  if  not  the  motive  cause, 
of  its  sensations.  It  follows  that,  for  the  thinking  mind,  matter 
is  a  necessary  hypothesis.  Hence  the  theory  is  a  kind  of  monism, 
inasmuch  as  it  confessedly  docs  not  assert  the  existence  of  matter 
save  as  an  intellectual  postulate  for  the  thinking  mind.  Matter, 
in  other  words,  must  be  assumed  to  exist,  though  mind  cannot 
know  it  in  itself.  From  this  question  there  emerges  a  second 
and  more  difficult  problem.    Consciousness,  it  is  held,  is  of  two 
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main  kinds,  fcnuUon  and  itaion.  Senaatioo  alone  is  Insuflicient 
to  explain  all  our  intellectual  pbenouena;  ail  sensation  is 
monientaiy  and  individual  (cf.  Eupiricssu).  How  tlien  ate  we 
to  account  for  roemoiy  and  the  principles  of  necessity,  similarity, 
universality?  It  is  argued  that  there  must  be  in  the  mind  an 
enduring,  primary  faculty  whereby  we  retain,  compare  and 
group  the  presentations  of  sense.  This  faculty  is  a  priori, 
transcendental,  and  entirely  separate  from  all  the  data  of  ex- 
perience and  sense-perception.  Here  then  we  have  a  dualism 
within  experience.  The  mind  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  sensitized 
film  which  automatically  records  the  impressions  of  the  senses. 
It  contains  within  itself  this  modifying  critical  faculty  which 
reacts  upon  and  arranges  the  sense-given  presentations. 

/«  Etkia  and  Tktology. — In  the  domain  of  morab,  dualism 
postulates  the  separate  existence  of  Good  and  Evil,  as  principles 
of  existence.  In  theology  the  appearance  of  dualism  is  sporadic 
and  has  not  the  fundamental,  determining  importance  which  it 
has  in  metaphysics.  It  is  a  result  rather  than  a  starting-point. 
The  old  Zoroastrianism,  and  those  Christian  sects  («•«.  Mani- 
chaeism)  which  were  influenced  by  it,  postulate  two  contending 
deities  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  (Good  and  Evil),  which  war 
against  one  another  in  influencing  the  conduct  9f  men.  So,  in 
Christianity,  the  existence  of  Satan  as  an  evU  influence,  antago- 
nistic to  God,  involves  a  kind  of  dualism.  But  generally  speaking 
this  dualism  is  permissive,  inasmuch  as  it  is  always  held  that  Cod 
will  triumph  over  Satan  in  His  own  time.  So  in  Zoroastrianism 
the  dualism  is  not  ultimate,  for  Ahriman  and  Ormuzd  are 
represented  as  the  twin  sons  of  Zervana  Akarana,  u.  limitless 
time,  wherein  both  will  be  finally  absorbed.  The  postulate  of  an 
Evil  Being  arises  from  the  difficulty,  at  all  times  acutely  felt  by 
a  certain  type  of  mind,  of  reconciling  the  existence  of  evil  with 
the  divine  attributes  of  perfect  goodness,  full  knowledge  and 
infinite  power.  John  Stuart  Mill  (Estay  M  Relipon)  prefenod 
to  disbelieve  in  the  omnipotence  of  God  rather  than  forgo  the 
beb'ef  in  His  goodness.  It  follows  from  such  a  view  that  Satan 
is  not  the  creation  of  God,  but  rather  a  power  coeval  in  origin, 
over  whose  activity  God  has  no  absolute  control 
I  In  Tkmloiy. — Dualism  is  also  used  in  a  special  theological 
sense  to  describe  a  doctrine  of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  According 
to  this  doctrine  the  personality  of  Christ  is  twofold;  the  divine 
Logos  dwells  as  a  distinct  personality  in  the  man  Jesus  Christ, 
the  union  of  the  two  natures  being  analogous  to  the  relation 
between  the  believer  and  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit. 

Uitlory  of  Ou  Doctrine. — The  earliest  European  thinkers 
(see  Ionian  School  of  Philosoi^v)  endeavoured  to  reduce 
•U  the  facts  of  the  universe  to  a  single  material  origin,  such  as 
Fire,  Water,  Air.  It  is  only  gradually  that  there  appears  any 
recognition  o(  a  spritual  prindple  exercising  a  modifying  or 
causal  influence  over  inert  matter.  Anaxagoras  was  the  first 
to  postulate  the  existence  of  Reason  (iwDt)  as  the  source  of 
change  and  progress.  Yet  even  he  did  not  conceive  this  Reason 
as  incorporeal;  it  was  in  reality  only  the  most  highly  rarefied 
form  of  matter  in  existence.  In  Plato  for  the  first  time  we  find 
•  truly  dualistic  conception  of  the  universe.  Asserting  that 
Ideas  alone  really  exist,  he  yet  found  it  necessary  to  postulate 
a  second  prindple  of  not-being,  the  groundwork  of  sensuous 
existence  and  <rf  imperfection  and  eviL  Herein  he  identified 
metaphj'sics  and  etliics,  combining  t^  good  with  the  truly 
Adstent  and  evil  with  the  non-existent.  Aristotle  rebels  against 
this  conception  and  substitutes  the  idea  of  Tfi^ni  CXf  and  develop- 
ment. Nevertheless  he  does  not  escape  from  the  dualism  of 
Form  and  Matter,  kdDc  and  l!Xi).  The  scholastic  philosophers 
naturally  held  dualistic  views  resulting  from  their' extreme 
devotion  to  formalism.  This  blind  dualism  found  its  tutural 
consequence  In  the  revolt  of  the  Renaissance  thinkers,  Bruno 
and  Paracelsus,  who  asserted  the  unity  of  mind  and  matter  in 
all  existence  and  were  the  precursors  of  the  more  intelligent 
monism  of  Leibnita  and  the  sdentific  metaphysics  of  his  suc- 
cessors. The  birth  of  modem  physical  sdence  on  the  other 
hand  in  the  investigatioiis  of  Bacon  and  Descartes  obscured  the 
metaphysical  issue  by  the  predominance  of  the  mechanical 
principkt  oi  oatairal  philosoplyr.    Th^  altcmftcd  to  cxplaio 


the  fundamental  problems  of  existence  by  the  unaided  evidence 
of  the  new  rutural  science  Thus  Descartes  maintained  the 
absolute  dualism  of  the  ret  cofifotu  and  the  ruertnuo.  Spinoia 
realized  the  flaw  in  the  division  and  preferred  to  postulate 
behind  mind  and  matter  a  single  substance  (umta  tnbtlanHa) 
while  Leibnitx  explained  the  universe  as  a  harmony  of  spiritual 
or  seraispiritual  prindples.  Kant  practically  abandons  the 
problem.  He  never  really  establishes  a  relation  between  pure 
reason  and  things-in-tbemselves  {.Dinge  an  sick),  but  rather  seeks 
refuge  in  a  dualism  within  consdousness,  the  transoendeatal' 
and  the  empirical  Since  Kant  there  are,  thetefote,  two  ttrtam* 
of  dualism,  dealing,  one  with  the  radical  problem  of  the  teUtioD 
between  mind  and  matter,  the  other  with  the  reUtion  between 
the  pure  rational  and  theempirical  elements  within  consciousness. 
To  the  first  problem  there  is  one  obvious  anjl  condusive  answer, 
namely  that  matter  in  itself  is  inherently  imthinkable  and  comes 
within  the  vision  of  the  mind  only  as  an  intellectual  presentation. 
It  follows  that  philosophy  is  in  a  sense  both  dualist  and  monist; 
it  is  a  cosmic  dualism  inasmuch  as  it  admits  the  pocsible  existence 
of  matter  as  a  hypothesis,  though  it  denies  the  possibility  of  any 
true  knowledge  of  it,  and  is  hence  in  regard  of  the  only  possible 
knowledge  an  idealistic  monism.  It  is  a  self-destructive  dualism, 
a  confessedly  one-sided  monism,  agnostic  as  to  the  fundamental 
problem.  To  the  second  problem  there  are  two  main  answers, 
that  of  Associationism  which  denies  to  the  mind  any  a  fi"* 
existence  and  asserts  that  sensation  is  the  only  source  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  which  admits  the  existence  of  both  tiaoscen- 
dental  and  empirical  knowledge. 

DOAUA,  one  of  the  prindpal  negro  peoples  of  Cameroon 
estuary,  West  Africa.  WhentheGetinansesUblishedthemsdvet 
in  that  region,  the  Dualla  were  under  many  petty  chiefs,  whose 
domains  were  usually  restricted  to  one  village.  Over  thoe  were 
two  greater  chiefs.  Bell  (Mbeli)  and  Akwa,  representing  the 
prindpal  families  of  the  tribe.  The  Dualla  are  physically  a 
fine  race.  They  are  proud  of  tbdr  racial  purity,  and  it  was 
formerly  usual  for  all  half-caste  children  to  be  strangled  at  birth.* 
The  Dualla  tattoo  themselves,  the  women  the  whole  body,  the 
men  the  face  only.  They  also  pull  out  their  eyelashes,  which 
they  believe  prevent  sharp  sight.  The  monarchical  system  is 
more  developed  among  the  Dualla  than  any  other  of  the  peoples 
ofCameroon.  Thekings,inanyofwhorohavcgrownrichthrough 
trade,  retain  part  of  their  former  power,  subject  to  the  German 
govemmenL  The  Dualla,  who  are  laborious,  industrious  and 
capable  of  great  physical  endurance,  are  great  traders  and  ate 
proportionately  prosperous.  The  average  price  for  a  wife  among 
the  Dualla  is  from  £90  to  £i»>;  but  sometimes  a  great  deal  more 
is  paid.  Girls  are  usually  betrothed  young  and  may  be  divorced 
if  sterile.  The  penalty  for  adultery  is  a  fine  imposed  on  the 
seducer;  if  he  caimot  pay  he  becomes  the  husband's  slave. 
Cannibalism  as  a  religious  rite  was  formerly  common  among 
the  Dualla.  All  accessions  to  power  were  preoded  by  a  sacrifice, 
a  king  having  no  authority  till  his  hands  were  stained  with  blood. 
The  religion  is  fetish  blended  with  ancestor-worship,  and  certain 
secret  sodcties  exist  among  them  which  seem  to  fave  a  religious 
connexion.  The  dead  are  buried  within  the  hut,  whidi  b  aban- 
doned shortly  afterwards;  slaves  were  formerly  buried  with 
men  of  importance.  Missionary  efforts  have  yielded  many 
converts,  and  some  churches  have  been  built.'  Many  of  the 
natives  an  read.  The  Dualla  are  in  possession  of  an  interesting 
code,  in  accordance  with  which  messages  can  be  sent  and  even 
conversations  maiiitained  by  means  of  drums,  or  rather  gongs, 
giving  two  notes.    (See  Cameroon.) 

OU  BABRT,  MARIB  JBAHNB  b£c1I.  Coktesse  (i746< 
I7Q3)>  French  adventuress,  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  was  the 
natural  'daughter  of  a  poor  woman  of  Vaucouleurs,  and  was 
bom  there  on  the  19th  of  August  1746.  Placed  in  a  convent  in 
Paris  at  an  early  age,  she  recdved  a  very  slight  education, 
learning  little  but  the  catechism  and  drawing;  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  entered  a  milliner's  shop  in  the  rue  St  Honot^.  Subw. 
quently  she  lived  as  a  courtesan  under  the  name  of  Mdlle  Lange. 
Her  great  personal  charms  led  the  adventurer  Jean,  comte  du 
Barry,  to  take  ber  into  bis  house  in  order  to  make  it  moc« 
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■tttictive  to  the  dupes  whose  money  he  won  by  gambling.  Her 
success  surpassing  his  expectations,  his  hopes  took  a  higher 
flight,  and  through  Lebel,  valet  de  chambie  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
the  due  de  Richelieu,  he  succeeded  in  installing  her  as  mistress 
of  the  king.  In  order  to  present  her  at  court  it  was  necessary  to 
find  a  title  for  her,  and  as  Count  Jean  du  Barry  was  married 
himself  his  brother  Guillaume  offered  himself  as  nominal 
husband.  The  comtesse  du  Barry  was  presented  at  court  on 
the  }>nd  of  April  1 769,  and  became  official  mistress  of  the  king. 
Her  influence  over  the  monarch  was  absolute  until  his  death, 
and  courtiers  and  ministers  were  in  favour  or  disgrace  with  him 
in  exact  accordance  with  her  wishes.  The  due  de  Choiseul,  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  her, ,  was  disgraced  in  1771;  and  the 
due  d'Aiguillon,  who  bad  the  reputation  of  being  her  lover, 
took  his  place,  and  in  concert  with  her  governed  the  monarch. 
Louis  XV.  bunt  for  her  the  magnificent  mansion  of  Luciennes. 
At  his  death  in  1774  an  order  of  his  successor  banished  her  to 
the  abbey  of  Pont-aux-Dames,  near  Meaux,  but,  the  queen 
interceding  for  her,  the  king  in  the  following  year  gave  her 
permission  to  reside  at  Ludenncs  with  a  pension.  Here  she  led 
a  retired  life  with  the  comte  de  Coss^-Brissac,  and  was  visited 
there  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  emperor  Joseph  U.,  among 
many  other  distinguished  men.  Having  gone  to  England  in  1 79a 
to  endeavour  to  raise  money  on  her  jewels,  she  was  on  ber  return 
accused  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  having  dissipated 
the  treasures  of  the  state,  conspired  against  the  republic,  and 
worn,  in  London,  "  mourning  for  the  tyrant."  She  was  con- 
demned to  death  on  the  7th  of  December  1793,  and  beheaded 
the  same  evening.  Her  contemporaries,  scorning  her  low  birth 
rather  than  her  vices,  attributed  to  her  a  malicious  political  r61e 
of  which  she  was  at  heart  incapable,  and  have  done  scant  justice 
to  ber  quick  wit,  her  frank  but  gracious  maimers,  and  ber  seduc- 
tive beauty.  The  volume  of  Lellra  el  Anecdotes  (1779)  which 
bears  her  name  was  not  written  by  her. 

See  E.  and  J.  de  Goncourt,  la  du  Barry  (Paris,  18S0) ;  C.  Vatet, 
Hitltir*  d*  Madame  du  Barry  (1882-1883),  based  on  sources;  R. 
Douglas,  TheJAJe  and  Times  oj  Madame  du  Barry  (London,  1896). 

DU  BARTA8.  OUIUAUIIE  DB  SALUSTE,  Seigneur  (1544- 
1590),  French  poet,  was  bora  near  Auch  in  1544.  He  was 
empk^ed  by  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  England,  Denmark  and 
Scotland;  and  he  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  in  Gascony, 
under  the  marshal  deMartingan.  He  was  a  convinced  Huguenot, 
and  cherished  the  idea  of  writing  a  great  religious  epic  in  which 
biblical  characters  and  Christian  sentiment  were  to  supplant 
the  pagan  miit  en  seine  then  in  fashion.  His  first  epic,  Judilh, 
appealed  in  a  volume  entitled  La  Uuse  ckrtlienne  (Bordeaux, 
1 573).  This  was  followed  five  years  later  by  bis  principal  work, 
La  Sefmaine,  a  poem  on  the  creation  of  the  world.  This  work 
was  held  by  admirers  of  du  Bartas  to  put  him  on  a  level  with 
Ronsard,  and  thirty  editions  of  it  were  printed  within  six  years 
after  its  appearance.  Its  rcUgioiis  tone  and  fanciful  style  made 
it  a  great  favourite  in  En^nd,  where  the  author  was  called  the 
"  divine '"  du  Bartas,  and  placed  on  an  equality  with  Ariosto. 
Spenser,  Hall  and  Ben  Jonson,  aO  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
what  secins  to  us  a  most  utnnteresting  poem.  King  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  tried  his  "  prentice  hand  "  at  the  translation  of  dii 
Bartas's  poeih  L'Uranie,  and  the  compliment  was  returned  by 
the  French  writer,  who  translated,  as  La  Lepanihe,  James's  poem 
on  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  Du  BarUs  began  the  publication  of 
the  Sectnde  Semaine  in  1584.  <  He  aimed  at  a  great  epic  which 
should  stretch  from  the  story  of  the  creation  to  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  Of  this  great  scheme  he  only  executed  a  part, 
marked  by  a  certain  elevation  of  style,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in 
acclimatizing  the  religious  epic  in  France.  The  work  is  spoiled 
by  a  constant  tendency  to  moralize,  and  Is  filled  with  the  in- 
discriminate information  that  passed  under  the  name  of  science 
in  the  i6th  century.  Du  Bartas,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
writer,  brought  the  Ronsardist  tradition  into  dispute.  He 
introduced  many  unwieldy  compounds  foreign  to  the  genius 
of  the  French  hngnage,  and  in  his  borrowings  from  old  French, 
from  provincial  dialects  and  from  Latin,  he  failed  to  show  the 
sure  instinct  and  prudence  of  Ronsard  and  du  Bellay.    He  was 


also  guilty  of  reduph'cating  the  first  syllables  of  words,  producing 
such  expressions  as  ptpUiller,  sousmfianles.  Du  Bartas  died 
in  July  1590  in  Paris  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of 
Ivry. 

Joshua  Sylvester  translated  the  5^^ii>afw  in  1598;  other  English 
translations  from  du  Bartas  axe  The  Historu  of  Judith  . , .  (1584), 
by  Thomas  Hudson;  of  portions  of  the"  Weeks  "(162^)  by  williana 
Lisle  (i5')9-l637).  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar;  Urawa  (1589),  by 
Robert  Ashley  (1565-1541);  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (aae  Fiorio's 
dedication  of  the  second  book  of  |iis  translation  of  MontaKne  to 
Lady  Ktch)  wrote  a  translation  of  the.fiisft  "  Week,"  which  is  lost. 
The  (Euvrcs  complcus  of  du  Bartas  were  printed  at  Paris  (1579), 
Parisand  Bordeaux  (1611).  SeealsoG.  Pelussicf, Za Vie <f  Am dravm 
dedu  Burial  (1883). 

DUBAWNT,  or  DOOBAtlNT  (Indian  Toelmmg,  ue.  turbid),  a 
river  of  Mackenzie  and  Keewatin  districts,  Canada.  It  rises  in 
Wholdaia  (or  Daly)  Lake,  In  104°  3o'  W.  and  60'  15*  N.,  and 
Sows  northward  to  its  confluence  with  the  Thelon  river,  and 
■thence  eastward  to  Chesterfield  Inlet,  an  arm  of  Hudson  Bay. 
It  passes  through  numerous  lake-expansions,  including  Dubawnt 
Lake,  with  an  area  of  1700  sq.  m.  and  an  altitude  of  500  ft.  above 
the  sea;  Aberdeen,  altitude  130  ft.;  and  Baker,  30  ft.  From 
the  head  of  AVholdaia  Lake  to  the  head  of  Chesterfield  Inlet  is 
750  m.  and  thence  to  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  135  m.  The 
river  is  shallow,  and  banks  and  bed  are  chiefly  composed  of 
boulders;  grassy  slopes,  however,  occur  at  intervals  along  its 
banks,  especially  on  the  shores  of  Dubawnt  Lake,  and  are  the 
feeding  grounds  of  large  bands  of  cariboa  Discovered  in  1770 
by  Samuel  Hearne,  the  Dubawnt  was  explored  by  J.  B.  Tyrrell 
in  1893,  and  the  Thelon  by  David  Hanbury  in  1899. 

See  Annual  Report  of  Hie  Ceoloiical  Survey  of  Canada  for  iSf6 
(printed  1898). 

DUBBO,  a  municipal  town  of  Lincoln  county.  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  on  the  Macquarie  river,  378  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of 
Sydney.  Pop.  (1901)  3409.  It  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing 
town  in  a  pastoral  district,  in  part  also  cultivated.  Coal  and 
copper  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

DU  BELLAT.  OUILLAUME,  Sieub  de  Langey  (1491-1543), 
French  soldier  and  diplomat,  was  bom  at  the  ch&tean  of  Glatigny, 
near  Montmirail,  in  1491.  His  father,  Louis  du  Bellay-Langey, 
was  a  younger  son  of  the  Angevin  family  of  du  Bellay,  which 
from  the  14th  century  was  distinguished  in  the  service  of  the 
dukes  of  Anjou  and  afterwards  of  the  kings  of  France;  and 
Louis  had  six  sons,  who  were  among  the  best  servants  of  Francis  L 
Guillaume,  the  eldest,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  of 
the  time;  a  brave  soldier,  a  humanist  and  a  historian,  he  was 
above  all  the  most  able  diplomat  at  the  command  of  Francis  I., 
prodigiously  active,  and  excelling  in  secret  negotiations.  He 
entered  the  military  service  at  an  eariy  age,  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Pavia  (i  535)  and  shared  the  captivity  of  Francis  I.  His  skill 
and  devotion  attached  him  to  the  king.  His  missions  to  Spain, 
Italy,  Enghmd  and  Germany  were  innumerable;  sent  three 
times  to  England  in  1 539-1 530,  he  was  occupied  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Cambrai  and  also  with  the  question  of 
Henry  VIH.'s  divorce,  and  with  the  help  of  his  brother  Jean, 
then  bishop  of  Paris,  he  obtained  a  decision  favourable  to  Henry 
VIII.  from  the  Sorbonne  (July  a,  1530).  From  1532  to  r536, 
though  he  went  three  times  to  England,  he  was  principally 
employed  in  uniting  the  German  princes  against  Charles  V.; 
in  May  1532  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Scheyera  with  the  dukes 
of  Bavaria,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
and  in  January  1534  the  treaty  of  Augsburg.  During  the  war 
of  1537  Francis  I.  sent  him  on  missions  to  Piedmont;  he  was 
governor  of  Turin  from  December  1537  till  the  end  of  1539,  and 
subsequently  rcpladng  Marahal  d'Anncbaut  as  governor  of  the 
whole  of  Piedmont,  he  displayed  great  capacity  in  organization. 
But  at  the  end  of  1542,  overwhelmed  by  work,  he  was  compelled 
to  return  to  France,  and  died  near  Lyons  on  the  9tb  of  Jsnuary 
1543.  Rabelais,  an  eye-witness,  has  left  a  msving  story  of  his 
death  {Pantagrnd,  Hi.  ch.  21,  and  iv.  ch.  27).  He  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  Le  Mans,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory,  with  the  inscription,  "  Ci  git  Langey,  dont  la 
phime  et  Vdfie  Ont  surmonti  Ciciron  et  Pomp£e  ";  Charles  V. 
B  said  to  have  remarked  that  Langey,  by  his  own  unaided  effort' 
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did  more  mischief  and  thwarted  more  schemes  than  all  the 
French  together. 

I  Guillaume  du  Bellay  was  the  devoted  protector  of  freedom 
of  thought;  without  actually  joining  the  reformers,  he  defended 
the  innovators  against  their  fanatical  opponents.  In  r534- 
1535  he  even  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  bring  about  a  meeting 
between  Francis  I.  and  Melanchtbon;  and  in  1541  he  intervened 
in  favour  of  the  Vaudois.  Rabelais  was  the  most  famous  of  bis 
clients,  and  followed  him  to  Piedmont  from  1540  to  1542. 
Guillaume  was  himself  a  valuable  historian,  and  a  clear  and 
precise  writer.  He  imitated  Livy  in  bis  Ogdoades,  a  history  of 
the  rivalry  between  Francis  I.  and  the  emperor  from  1521,  of 
which,  though  he  bad  no  time  to  finish  it,  important  fragments 
remain,  inserted  by  bis  brother  Hartin  du  Bellay  (d.  1559)  in 
his  Uhnoires  (1569)-  The  celebrated  Inslruclions,  reprinted  as 
TraiU  de  la  ducipline  mililairc  in  1554  and  1592,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  him,  but  it  has  been  proved  that  be  could  not  have 
written  it  (see  Bayle,  Did.  Hist.  i.  502,  and  Jiihns,  GaMckU  da 
Kricgsmsscnscluflcn,  i.  498  seq.);  this  work,  however,  is  of  the 
highest  value  for  the  study  of  the  military  art  of  the  i6th  century; 
in  1550  an  Italian,  in  1567  a  Spanish,  and  in  1594  and  1619 
German  translations  were  published. 

Sec  also  the  edition  of  Martin  du  Bellay's  Mimoires  by  Micbaud 
and  Poujoulat  C1838),  and  BourriUy's  tragments  de  fa  premiire 
Ogdoadc  (Paris,  1905).  There  is  an  excellent  study  of  Guillaume 
du  Bellay  by  V.  L.  Bourrilly  (Pari^  1905).  (J.  1.) 

OD  BELLAY.  JBAH  (c.  1493-1560),  French  cardinal  and 
diplomat,  younger  brother  of  Guillaume  du  Bellay,  appears  as 
bishop  of  Bayonne  in  1526,  member  of  the  privy  council  in  1530, 
and  bishop  of  Paris  in  1532.  Supple  and  clever,  he  was  well 
fitted  for  a  diplomatic  career,  and  carried  out  several  missions 
in  England  (1527-1534)  and  Rome  (i534-'536)-  I"  iS35  he 
received  his  cardinal's  hat;  in,  1536-1537  he  was  nominated 
"  lieutenant-general "  to  the  king  at  Paris  and  in  the  tie  de 
France,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  organization  of  the  defence 
against  the  imperialists.  When  Guillaume  du  BcUay  went  to 
Piedmont,  Jean  was  put  in  charge  o(  the  negotiations  with  the 
German  Protestants,  principally  through  the  humanist  Johann 
Sturm  and  the  historian  Johann  Slcidan.  In  the  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  cardinal  du  Bellay  was  in  favour  with  the 
duchesse  d'Etampcs,  and  received  a  number  of  benefices— the 
bishopric  of  Limoges  (1541),  archbishopric  of  Bordeaux  (1544), 
bishopric  of  Le  Mans  (1 546) ;  but  his  influence  in  the  council  was 
supplanted  by  that  of  Cardinal  de  Toumon.  Under  Henry  U., 
being  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  all  the  servants  of  Francis  I.,  be 
was  sent  to  Rome  (1547).  and  he  obtained  eight  votes  in  the  con- 
clave which  followed  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  III.  After  three  quiet 
years  passed  in  retirement  in  France  (i  550-1553),  he  was  charged 
with  a  new  mission  to  Pope  Julius  III.  and  took  with  bira  to  Rome 
his  young  cousin  the  poet  Joachim  du  Bellay  (?.».).  He  lived 
in  Roine  thcnccforlh  in  great  state.  In  1555  he  was  nominated 
bishopof  Ostia  and  dean  of  the  Sacred  CoUege.an  appointment 
which  was  disapproved  of  by  Henry  II.  and  brought  him  into 
fresh  disgrace,  lasting  till  bis  death  in  Rome  on  the  16th  of 
Febttiary  156(3.  Less  resolute  and  reliable  than  his  brother 
Guillaume,  the  cardinal  had  brilliant  qualities,  and  an  open  and 
free  mind.  He  was  on  the  side  of  toleration  and  protected  the 
reformers.  Budaeuswas  his  friend,  Rabebjs  his  faithful  secretary 
and  doctor ;  men  of  letters,  like  £ticnnc  Dolct,  and  the  poet 
Salmon  Macrin,  were  indebted  to  him  for  assistance.  An  orator 
and  writer  of  Latin  verse,  he  left  three  books  of  graceful  Latin 
poems  (printed  with  Salmon  Macrin'sMu,  1 546,  by  R.  Estienne), 
and  some  other  compositions,  including  Franciui  Pranetrum 
regis cpisltlaopotogelictt  (1542).  His volumiobus correspondence, 
mostly  in  MS.,  is  remarkable  for  its  verve  and  picturesque 
quality. 

BiBtiobaaPHY.— The  Bibliothique  Nationale  at  Paris  has  numer- 
ous unpublished  letters  of  Jean  du  Bellay.  See  also  Ribier,  Lellrts 
tl  mhnoins  d'estat  (Paris,  l(>66) ;  V.  L.  Bourrilly  and  P.  de  Vaissiirc, 
Ambaisade  de  Jean  du  Bdtay  en  Aneleterre,  vol.  i.  (Pans,  1905}; 
reaniuts  <le  b  jonquidrc.  Le  Cardinal  du  Bellay  (Alen^on,  1887): 
Hculh.ird,  Rabelais,  ses  voyages  en  JIalie  (Paris.  1891):  Chamarrl, 
Joachim  du  BeBay  (Lilk,  1900);  V.  L.  Bourrilly.  Guillaume  du 
Bellay  (Paria,  1905);  "Jean  du  Bellay,  lea pcotestaauet la Sorbonoc  " 


in  the  BuUeti*  its  Prettslautisme  froMfait  (190J,  1904);  and  "  leaa 
Sleidan  et  le  Cardinal  du  Bellay,"  in  the  BuUetin,  Ifc.  (1901,  IQ06). 

DU  BELLAY,  JOACHIH  (c.  1522-1560),  French  poet  knd 
critic,  member  of  the  Plfiade,  was  bom'  at  the  chiteau  of  La 
Turmeli^ie,  not  far  from  Lir^,  near  Angers,  being  the  son  of  Jean 
du  Bellay,  seigneur  de  Connor,  cousin-german  of  the  cardinal 
Jean  du  Bellay  and  of  Guillaume  du  Bellay.  Both  his  parents 
died  while  be  was  still  a  child,  and  be  was  left  to  the  guardianship 
of  his  elder  brother,  Rent  du  Bellay ,  who  neglected  his  education, 
leaving  him  to  run  wild  at  La  Turmelidre.  When  he  was  twenty- 
three,  however,  he  received  permission  to  go  to  Poitiers  to  study 
law,  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  his  obtaining  perferment  through 
bis  kinsman  the  Cardinal  Jean  du  Bellay.  At  Poitiers  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  humanist  Marc  Antoine  Muret,  and  with 
Jean  Salmon  Macrin  (1490-1557),  a  Latin  poet  famous  in  his 
day.  There  too  he  probably  met  Jacques  Peletier  du  Mans,  who 
had  published  a  translation  of  the  ArspoVica  of  Horace,  with  a 
preface  in  which  much  of  the  programme  advocated  later  by  the 
Pliiade  is  to  be  found  in  outline. 

It  was  probably  in  1547  that  du  BeUay  met  Ronsard  in  an 
inn  on  the  way  to  Poitiers,  an  event  which  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  the  starting-point  of  the  French  school  of  Renaissance  poetry. 
The  two  bad  much  in  comnran,  and  immediately  became  fast 
friends.  Du  Bellay  returned  with  Ronsard  to  Paris  to  join  the 
circle  of  students  of  the  humanities  attached  to  Jean  Daurat 
(f  .*.)  at  the  ColKge  de  Coqueret.  While  Ronsard  and  Antoine  de 
Bait  were  most  iniSuenced  by  Greek  models,  du  Bellay  was  more 
especially  a  Latinist,  and  perhaps  bis  preference  for  a  language 
so  nearly  connected  with  his  own  bad  some  part  in  determining 
the  more  national  and  familiar  note -of  bis  poetry.  In  1548 
appeared  the  Art  paUiqut  of  Thomas  Sibilet,  who  enunciated 
many  of  the  ideas  that  Ronsard  and  bis  toDowets  bad  at  bean, 
though  with  essential  differences  in  the  point  of  view,  since  he 
held  up  as  models  Qtoent  Marot  and  his  disciples.  Ronsard 
and  his  friends  dissented  violently  from  Sibilet  on  this  and  other 
points,  and  they  doubtless  felt  a  natural  resentment  at  finding 
their  ideas  forestalled  and,  moreover,  inadequately  presented. 
The  famous  manifesto  of  the  PUiade,  the  Defence  et  iOtialralim 
de  la  laagMt  franfiyte  (1549),  was  at  once  a  complement  and  a 
refutation  of  Sibilet's  treatise.  This  book  was  the  expiesaioo 
of  the  literary  principles  of  the  PUiade  as  a  whole,  but  although 
Ronsard  was  the  chosen  leader,  its  redaction  was  entrusted  to 
du  Bellay.  To  obtain  a  clear  view  of  tbe  reforms  aimed  at  by 
the  Pl£iade,  tbe  Deffetue  should  be  further  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  Ronsard's  Abrigl  d'art  poOique  and  his  preface  to 
tbe  Pramiadt'.  Du  BeUay  maintained  that  the  French  language 
as  it  was  then  constituted  was  too  poor  to  serve  as  a  medium 
for  the  higher  forms  of  poetry,  but  he  contended  that  by  proper 
cultivation  it  might  be  brought  on  a  Icvd  with  the  riassicnl 
tongues.  He  condemned  those  who  despaired  of  their  mother 
tongue,  and  used  Latin  for  their  more  serious  and  ambitious 
work.  For  translations  from  tbe  andents  be  would  substitute 
imitations.  Not  only  were  the  forms  of  classical  poetry  to  be 
imitated,  but  a  separate  poetic  language  and  style,  distinct  from 
those  employed  in  prose,  were  to  be  used.  Tbe  French  language 
was  to  be  enriched  by  a  development  of  its  internal  resources  and 
by  discreet  borrowing  from  tbe  Latin  and  Greek.  Bothdu  Bellay 
and  Ronsard  laid  stress  on  tbe  necessity  of  prudence  in  these 
borrowings,  and  both  repudiated  the  chcirge  of  wishing  tolatinize 
their  mother  tongtw.  The  book  was  a  spirited  defence  of  poetry 
and  of  the  possibilities  of  tbe  FreiKh  language;  it  was  also  • 
declaration  of  war  on  those  writers  who  held  less  heroic  views. 

Tbe  violent  attacks  made  by  du  Bellay  on  Marot  and  his 
followers,  and  on  Sibilet,  did  not  go  unanswered.  Sibilet  replied 
in  the  preface  to  his  translation  (1549)  of  the  IpUgenia  of  Euri- 
pides; Guillaume  des  Autels,  a  Lyonncsc  poet,  reproached 
du  Bellay  with  ingratitude  to  his  predeoesson,  and  showed  tbe 
weakness  of  his  argument  for  imitation  as  opposed  to  translalioa 
in  a  digre&ion  in  his  Ripligue  aux  furicttsa  dffenus  de  Lcuis 
Afcigret   (Lyons,   1550) ;   Bartb£lemy    Aneau,   regent   of    the 

'  For  the  date  of  his  birth,  coraraonly  given  as  1525,  sec  U. 
Chamaid,  Jtackim  du  BeUay  (Lille,  1900}., 
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CoIUge  de  U  Tiimti  It  Lyoni^tackad  him  ID  Ida  0KM(S£r«ra(eati 
(Lyons,  1551),  the  authorship  of  which  was  commonly  attributed 
to  Cbaxks  Fontaine.  Aneau  pointed  out  the  obvious  incon- 
sistency of  inculcating  imitation  of  the  ancients  and  depreciating 
native  poets  in  a  work  professing  to  be  a  defence  of  the  French 
language.  DuBeUayiepUedtohisvariousassaOantsinapreface 
to  the  second  edition  (iss^)  of  his  sonnet  sequence  OKm,  with 
which  he  also  published  two  polemical  poems,  the  Uiuagiiaaf- 
machU,  and  an  ode  addressed  to  Ronsard,  Contra  la  naitia 
foila.  Olive,  a  collection  of  love^onnets  written  in  close 
imitation  of  Pctraich,  first  appeared  in  1549.  With  it  were 
printed  thirteen  odes  entitled  Ytrs  lyriqua.  OKve  has  been 
supposed  to  be  an  anagram  for  the  name  of  a  iiile  Viole,  but 
there  is  little  evidence  of  real  pession  in  the  pciems,  and  they 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  Fetmcan  ezerdse,  eqiedally 
as,  in  the  second  edition,  the  dedicatioit  to  his  lady  is  exchanged 
for  one  to  Marguerite  de  Valois,  sbter  of  Henry  II.  Du  Bellay 
did  hot  actually  introduce  the  sonnet  into  French  poetry,  but 
be  acclimatized  it ;  and  when  the  fashion  of  sonneteering  became 
a  mania  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  ridictile  its  excesses. 

About  this  time  du  Bellay  had  a  serious  illness  of  two  years' 
duration,  from  which  dates  the  beginning  of  his  deafness.  He  bad 
further  anxieties  in  the  guardianship  of  his  nephew.  The  boy 
died  in  1553,  and  Joachim,  who  had  up  to  this  time  borne  the 
title  of  sieur  de  Xiri,  became  seigneur  of  Connor.  In  r  549  he  had 
publisliedaJi«:ii«t/iep0jfs>«>dedicatedtothePrincessMarguerite. 
This  was  followed  in  1553  by  a  version  of  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Acntid,  with  other  translations  and  some  occasional  poems. 
In  the  next  year  he  went  to  Rome  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
Cardinal duQellay.  Tothebeginningofbisiouiandahalfyears' 
residence  in  haly  belong  the  forty-^even  sonnets  of  \aaAntiquiUi 
de  Rome,  whi(:h  were  rendered  into  English  by  Edmund  Spenser 
(The  Ruins  ej  Rme,  i^i).  These  sonnets  were  more  personal 
and  less  imitative  than  the  OUte.  sequence,  and  struck  a  note 
which  was  revived  in  later  French  literature  by  Volney  and 
Chateaubriand.  His  stay  in  Rome  was,  however,  a  real  exile: 
His  duties  were  those  of  an  intendant.  He  had  to  meet  the 
cardinal's  creditors  and  to  find  money  for  the  expenses  of  the 
household.  Nevertheless  he  found  many  friends  among  Italian 
scholars,  and  formed  a-  close  friendship  with  another  exiled  poet 
whose  circumstances  were  similar  to  his  own,  Olivier  de  Magny. 
Towards'the  end  of  his  sojourn  in  Rome  he  fell  violently  in  love 
with  a  Roman  lady  called  Faustine,  who  appears  in  his  poetry 
as  Columba  and  ColumbcUe,  This  passion  finds  its  dearest 
expression  in  the  Latin  poems.  Faustine  was. guarded  by  an 
old  and  jealous  husband,  and  du  Bcllay^s  eventual  conquest 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his  departure  for  Paris  at 
the  end  of  August  1557.  In  the  next  year  he  published  the  poems 
he  had  brought  back  with  him  from  Rome,  the.Latin  Poemala, 
the  AtUiquiiis  de  Rome,  the  Jeux  rustiques,  and  the  19X  Sonnets 
of  the  Repels,  the  greater  n\miber  of  which  were  written  in  Italy. 
The  Regrets  show  that  he  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  theories  of 
ibtDefmce.  The  simplicity  and  tenderness  speciallycharacteiistic 
of  du  Bellay  appear  in  the  soimets  telling  of  his  unlucky  passion 
for  Faustine,  iind  of  his  nostalgia  for  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
Among  them  are  spme  satirical  sonnets  describing  Roman 
manner^  and  the  later  ones  written  after  his  return  to  Paris 
are  often  appeals  for  patronage.  His  intimate  relations  with 
Ronsard  were  not  renewed^  but  he  formed  a  close  friendship 
with  the  scholar  Jean  de  Morel,  whose  bouse  was  the  centre  of  a 
learned  society.  In  X559  du  Bdlay  published  at  Poitiers  La 
NouuUe  Manitre  defaire  son  profit  dts  Ullres,  a  satirical  epistle 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Adrien  Tumcbc,  and  with  it  L«  Foile 
eovrlisan,  which  introduced  the  formal  satire  into  French  poetry. 
These  were  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  J.  Quintil  du 
Troussay,  and  the  courtier-poet  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
Melin  de  Saint-Gelais,  with  whom  du  Bellay  had  always,  however, 
been  on  friendly  terms. 

'  A  long  and  eloquent  Disceurt  a»  roi  (detailing  the  duties  of  a 
prince,  and  translated  from  a  Latin  original  written  by  Michel 
de  rH6pita],  now  lost)  was  dedicated  to  Francis  II.  in  1559, 
and  is  said  to  have  secured  for  the  poet  a  tardy  peasion.  _  In 


Fairs  he  was  still  in  the  employ  of  the  cardinal,  who  delegated 
to  him  the  lay  patronage  which  he  still  retained  in  the  diocese. 
In  the  exercise  of  these  functions  Joachim  quarrelled  with 
Eustache  du  Bellay,  bishop  of  Paris,  who  prejudiced  his  relations 
with  the  cardinal,  less  cordial  since  the  publication  of  the  out- 
spoken Repels.  His  chief  patron.  Marguerite  de  Valois,  to  whom 
he  was  sincerely  attached,  had  gone  to  Savoy.  Du  Bella/s  health 
was  weak;  his  deafness  seriously  hindered  his  official  duties; 
and  on  the  1st  of  January  1 560  he  died.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
he  was  in  priest's  orders,  but  he  was  a  clerk,  and  as  such  held 
various  preferments.  He  had  at  one  time  been  a  canon  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Paris,  and  was  accordin^y  buried  in  the  cathedral. 
The  statement  that  he  was  nominated  archbishop  of  Bordeaux 
during  the  last  year  of  life  is  unauthenticated  by  documentary 
evidence  and  is  in  itself  extremely  improbable. 

BiDLioGRAPllY. — The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  J.  du  BcIIay  is 
(Eiivrcs  fran^aises  (2  vols.,  1866-1867),  edited  with  introduction  and 
nou.s  by  C.  Marty-Laveaux  in  his  Pteladc  fran^aise.  His  CEtares 
ch'isUs  were  published  by  L.  tJecq  de  FouquiJrcs  in  1876.  The  chief 
sOLirce  of  his  biography  is  his  own  poetry,  especially  the  Latin  elegy 
ad  Iressed  to  Jean  de  Morel,  *.'  EUgia  ad  Janum  Morellum  Ebrrdu- 
netu-m,Pylajicm  suum,"  printed  with  a  volume  of  .y«w  (Paris,  1560). 
A  tudy  of  his  life  and  writings  by  H.  Chamard.  forming  vol.  viii. 
of  [he  TravauxetmSmoiresdeVuniversiUdeLille  (Lille,  1900), contains 
all  t  '10  available  information  and  corrects  many  common  errors.  See 
a^  1  Sainte-Beuve,  Tableau  de  la  paesie  fran^aise  au  X  VI'  sihte 
(l>.:4):  La  Defense  et  ilittst.  de  la  langue  francaise  (1905),  with  bio- 
gr.;;th!cal  and  critical  introduction  by  Leon  Si-ch^,  who  also  wrote 
Jc '-'him  du  Bdlay,  documents  nouveaux  et  inMits  (1880),  and  pub- 
lis':;'jd  in  1903  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Qiuvres'; 
Lt'lra  de  Joachim  du  Bellay  (1884),  edited  by  P.  de  Nolhac;  G. 
Wvndham,  Ronsard  and  La  Fleiade  (1906):  H.  Belloc,  Avril  (1905); 
A.  Tilley,  Tkc  Literature  of  the  French  Renaissance  (2  vols.,  1904). 

DUBLIN,  a  county  ot  Ireland  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
bounded  N.  by  Co.  Meath,  E.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  S.  by  Wicklowv 
and  W.  by  Kildare  and  Meath.  With  the  exception  of  Louth 
and  Carlow,  Dublin  is  the  smallest  county  in  Ireland,  having  an 
area  of  318,873  acres,  or  about  342  sq.  m.  The  northern  portion 
is  fiat,  and  the  soil  good,  particularly  on  the  borders  of  Meath; 
but  on  the  southern  side  the  land  rises  into  elevations  of  con- 
siderable height.  The  motmtains  are  chiefly  covered  with  heath, 
except  where  a  subsidence  in  the  ground  affords  a  nucleus  for 
the  formation  of  bog,  with  which  about  zcoo  acres  are  covered. 
There  are  also  a  few  small  tracts  of  bog  in  the  northern  part  of 
thecoimty.  The  mountain  district  is  well  adapted  for  timber. 
The  northern  coast  of  the  county  from  Balbriggan  to  Howth 
has  generally  a  sandy  shore,  and  affords  only  the  small  harbours 
of  Balbriggan  and  Skerries.  In  the  promontory  of  Howth,  the 
coast  suddenly  asstmies  a  bolder  aspect;  and  between  the  town 
of  Howth  and  the  rocky  islet  of  Ireland's  Eye  an  tmsuccessfu. 
artificial  harbour  was  constructed.  Kingstown  harbour  on  the 
south  side  of  Dublin  Bay  superseded  this,  and  is  by  far  the  best 
in  the  coimty.  Dalkey  Island,  about  22  acres  in  extent,  lies 
about  midway' between  Kingstown  harbour  and  the  beautiful 
bay  of  Kiliiney.  North  of  Howth  lies  Lambay  Island,  about  600 
acres  in  area.  Shell  fish,  espcdally  lobsters,  are  taken  here  in 
abundance.  Small  islets  lie  farther  north  off  Skenies;  the  most 
interesting  of  which  is  that  known  as  Inispatrick,  reputed  as  the 
first  landing-place  of  St  Patrick,  and  having  the  ruins  of  a  church 
said  to  be  the  saint's  first  foimdation,  though  it  shares  this 
reputarion  with  other  sites.  Ireland's  Eye,  off  Howth,  is  a  very 
picturesque  rock  with  about  54  acres  of  grass  land.  It  has 
afforded  great  room  for  geological  disquisition.  The  chief  river 
in  the  county  is  the  Liffey,  which  rises  in  the  Wicklow  mountains 
about  12  m.  S.W.  of  Dublin,  and,  after  nmning  about  50  m., 
empties  itself  into  Dublin  Bay.  The  course  of  the  river  is  so 
tortuous  that  40  m.  may  be  traversed  and  only  10  gained  in 
direction.  The  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the  Liffey  is  remark- 
ably beautifid.  The  mountains  which  occupy  the  toutheni 
border  of  the  county  are  the  extremities  of  the  great  group 
belonging  to  the  adjacent  county  Wicklow.  The  principal 
summits  are  the  group  containing  Glendoo  (1919  ft.)  and  TVa 
Rock  (1699  ft.)  within  the  coimty,  and  the  border  group  of 
Kippure,  reaching  in  that  summit  a  height  of  2475  ft.  The 
grandest  features  of  these  hills  are  the  great  natural  raviiM* 
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which  open  in  them,  the  most  cxtnotdlnuy  being  Uw  Scalp 

through  which  the  traveller  passes  from  Dublin  to  Wicklow. 

Ctology. — On  the  north  a  Silurian  upland  stretches,  (ailing  to  the 
sea  at  Balbriggan,  where  fossiiiferous  strata  contain  contemporaneoua 
volcanic  rtjcks.  A  limestone  of  Bala  age  comes  out  under  shales  and 
andesites  in  the  promontory  of  Portrane,  and  rocks  of  the  same 
scries  occur  in  the  bold  island  of  L.ambay,  associated  with  a  lar« 
mass  of  dark  green  porphyritic  andesite  (the  "  L^nibay  porphyry  '  J. 
Silurian  rocks  reappear  at  Tallaght  in  the  south-west,  where  the 
granite  of  Lcin'ster  rises  through  them,  forming  a  moorland  2000  ft. 
in  height  only  a  few  miles  south  of  13ublin.  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
seen  at  DonaOate  and  Newcastle,  leads  up  into  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone, which  is  often  darkened  by  mud  and  even  shaly  ("  calpy  " 
type).  This  rock  produces  a  fairly  level  country,  both  north  and 
south  of  the  valley  of  the  tiffey.  although  the  beds  are  greatly 
folded.  Beds  of  a  higher  Carboniferous  zone  arc  retained  in  s>'n- 
clinals  near  Rush.  The  rugged  peninsula  of  Howth,  connected 
by  a  raised  bench  with  the  mainland,  is  formed  of  old  quartzitcs 
and  shales,  crushed  and  folded,  and  probably  of  Cambrian  age. 
The  rocks  of  the  county  show  many  signs  of  ice-action,  and  boulder- 
clays  and  drift-gravels  cover  the  lowland,  the  latter  being  l>ankcd  up 
on  the  mountain-slopes  to  heights  of  1200  ft.  or  more.  Much  of  tltu 
glacial  material  has  been  imported  from  the  area  of  the  Irish  Sea. 
Lead-ore  has  been  mined  at  the  granite-contact  at  Ballycorus. 

Industries. — ^The  extension  of  Dublin  city  and  its  suburbs  has  no 
doubt  had  its  influence  on  the  decrease  of  acreage  under  both  tillage 
and  pasture.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops,  buf  live 
stock,  especially  cattle,  receives  greater  attention.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  holdings  are  of  the  smallest,  nearly  one-half  oT  thooe 
beneath  fifteen  acres  being  also  beneath  one  acre.  The  manufactures 
of  the  county  are  mainly  confined  to  the  city  and  suburbs,  but  there 
is  manufacture  of  cotton  hosiery  at  Balbriggan.  The  haddock, 
herring  and  other  fisheries,  both  deep-sea  and  coastal,  are  important, 
and  I^ingstown  is  the  headquarters  of  the  fishery  district.  The 
salmon  fishery  district  of  Dublin  also  affords  considerable  employ- 
ment. As  containing  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  the  communication*. 
of  the  county  are  naturally  goixl.  several  important  railways  and 
two  canals  converging  upon  the  city  of  Dublin,  under  the  head  of 
which  they  are  coosiacred. 

PopMlalitu  and  Admimstralion. — ^Tbe  population  (148,310  in 
1891 ;  157,568  in  1901)  sbowi  a  regular  increase,  which,  however, 
is  not  consistent  from  year  to  year.  About  70%  are  Roman 
Catliolics,  tlie  Protestant  Episcopalians  (24%)  standing  next. 
The  chief  towns,  apart  from  the  capital,  are  Balbriggan  (pop. 
2236),  Blackiock  (8719),  Dalkey  (3398),  Killiney  and  Ballybrack 
(3744),  Pembroke  (sSi799)>  Rathmines  and  Rathgar  (33,601), 
Biultlieiraportant  port  of  Kingstown  (17,377).  These  are  urban 
districts.  Skenics,  Howth  and  Rush  are  sinall  maritime  towns. 
There  are  nine  baronies.in  the  county,  which,  including  the  dty 
of  Dublin,  are  divided  into  100  parishes,  all  within  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Dublin.  Assises  are  held  in 
Dublin,  and  quarter  sessions  also  in  the  capital,  and  at  Bal- 
briggan, gjlmj'"!'*"'.  Kingstown  and  Sworxls.  Previous  to  the 
tuion  with  Great  Britain,  this  coimty  returned  ten  representatives 
to  the  Irish  Parliament, — two  for  the  county,  two  iat  the  dty, 
two  for  the  university,  and  two  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of 
Swords  and  Newcastle.  The  county  parliamentary  divisions  are 
now  two,  north  and  south,  each  returning  one  member.  The 
dty  of  Dublin  constitutes  a  separate  county. 
'  History. — Dublin  is  among  the  counties  generally  considend 
to  have  been  formed  by  King  John,  and  comprised'  the  chief 
portion  of  country  within  the  English  pale,  lie  limits  of  the 
county,  however,  were  iinffrtain,  and  underwent  many  changes 
before  they  were  fixed.  As  late  as  the  17th  centtuy  the  moim- 
tainous  country  soiith  of  Dublin  offered  a  retreat  to  the  lawiess; 
and  it  was  not  tmtS  1606  that  the  boundaries  of  the  county 
received  definition  in  this  direction,  along  with  the  formation 
of  the  county  Wicklow.  Although  so  near  the  seat  of  government 
67,143  acres  of  profitable  land  were  forfeited  in  the  Rebellion  of 
1641  and  34,536  acres  in  the  Revolution  of  1688.  In  1867  the 
most  formidable  of  the  Fenian  risings  took  place  near  the  village 
of  Tallaght,  about  7  m.  from  the  dty.  The  rebels,  who  nmnbered 
from  500  to  700,  were  foimd  wandering  at  dawn,  some  by  a  small 
force  of  constabulary  who,  having  in  vain  called  upon  them  to 
yidd,  fired  and  wounded  five  of  them;  but  the  great  bulk  of 
them  were  overtaken  by  the  troops  under  Lord  Strathnaim, 
who  captiued  them  with  ease  and  marched  them  into  the  dty. 
There  are  numerous  antiquities  in  the  coimty.  Raths  01  en- 
campments are  frequent,  and  those  at  Raheny,  Coolock,  Lucaa, 


with  the  large  spedmen  at  ShankU  or  Rsthmirtisri  near  the 
Scalp  pass  may  be  mentioned.  Oromleehs  occur  in  Phoenix 
Park,  Dublin,  at  Howth,  and  elsewhere.  There  are  fine  round 
towcis  at  Swords,  Lusk  and  Clondslkin,  and  there  is  the  stump 
of  one  at  RathmichaeL 

DbBUN.  a  dty,  county  of  a  dty,  parliamentary  borough 
and  seaport,  and  die  metropolis  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Ldnster.  It  lies  at.  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  Irish  Sea,  to  which 
it  gives  name,  about  midway  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island, 
334  m.  W.N.W.  of  London  by  the  Holyhead  route,  and  70  m.  W. 
of  Holyhead  on  the  coast  of  Anglesey,  Wales.  (For  map,  see 
Ireland.)    Its  population  in  roor  was  290,638. 

SUt,  StTKlt  and'  BtHUincs. — Dublin  lies  on  the  great  central 
limestone  district  which  stretches  across  the  isUnd  from  the  Irish 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  occupies  both  banks  of  the  river 
Liffey.  Its  situation  is  Justly  admired.  'The  populous  shores 
of  the  bay  are  exceeding y  picturesque.  To  the  north  and  west 
the  country  is  comparatively  levd,  the  central  plain  of  Irelaitd 
here  reaching  to  the  coast,  but  to  the  south  the  foothills  of  the 
Wicklow  Mountains  practically  touch  the  confines  of  Greater 
Dublin,  afiording  comprehensive  views  of  the  physical  position 
of  the  dty,  and  forming  a  background  to  some  of  the  finest 
streets.  The  munidpal  botmdary  lies  generally  a  little  outside 
the  so-called  Circular  Road,  which  may  be  taken  as  encircling 
the  dty  proper,  with  a  few  breaks.  It  bears  this  name  on  both 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river.  As  the  dty  is  approached 
from  the  bay,  the  river  Liffey,  which  divides  the  dty  from  west 
to  east  roughly  into  two  equal  parts,  is  seen  to  be  lined  with  a 
fine  series  of  quays.  At  its  mouth,  on  the  north  side,  is  the 
North  Wall  quay,  where  the  prindpal  steamers  lie,  snd  in  this 
vidnity  are  the  docks.  At  the  lypcaite  (western)  end  of  the 
dty,  the  Phoenix  Park  may  be  taken  as  a  convenient  landmark. 
Between  this  and  North  Wall  the  river  is  crossed  by  twdve 
bridges,  iridch,  in  order  bom  west  to  east,  are  theses— Sarah 
Bridge,  the  bridge  of  the  North  Wall  extension  railway;  King*^ 
commemorating  a  visit  of  George  IV. ;  Victoria  or  Bairadk; 
Queen's;  Whitworth,  of  intcicat  as  occupying  the  site  where  a 
bridge  has  stood  unce  the  isth  century;  Richmond,  Grattan 
and  Wellington;  O'Conndl,  Butt  and  a  swivel  bridge  canying 
a  loop  railway.  Of  these  O'Connell  bridge  (formeriy  known  as 
Carlisle)  is  the  prindpsl,  as  it  connects  the  diief  thoroughfare 
on  the  north  side,  namely  Sackville  (or  O'Conndl)  Street,  with 
Great  Brunswick  Street  and  others  on  the  south.  Sackville 
Street,  wUch  gains  bi  appearance  from  its  remarkable  breadtli, 
contains  tlie  prindpal  hotels,  and  the  post  office,  with  a  fine 
Ionic  portico,  founded  in  181 5.  At  the  crossing  of  Henry  Street 
and  Earl  Street  is  the  Ndson  pOlar,  a  beautiful  monument  134  ft. 
in  height,  consisting  of  a  fluted  Doric  column,  raised  on  a  masdve 
pedestal,  and  crowned  by  a  statue  of  the  admiral.  At  tlie  southern 
end  of  tlie  street  Is  Danid  O'Connell'*  monument,  almost  com- 
pleted by  John  Henry  Foley  before  his  death,  and  erected  la 
1883.  In  Rutland  Square,  at  the  northern  end,  is  the  Rottuda, 
containing  public  rooms  for  meetings,  and  adjoining  it,  th* 
Rotunda  hospital  with  its  Doric  facade. 

Ftom  the  north  end  of  Sackville  Street,  several  large  thorougb- 
fares  radiate  through  the  northern  part  of  the  dty,  ultimatdy 
joining  the  Circular  Road  at  various  pohits.  To  the  west  then 
are  the  Broadstone  station.  Dominion  Street,  and  beyond  this 
the  large  workhouse,  prison,  asylum  and  other  district  buildings, 
while  the  Royal  barracks  front  the  river  behind  Albert  Quay. 
Two  other  notable  buildings  fsce  the  river  on  the  north  banL 
Between  Whitworth  and  Richmond  bridges  stands  the  "  Four 
Courts  "  (law  courts),  on  the  site  of  the  andent  Dominican 
monastery  of  St  Saviour.  It  was  erected  between  r  786  and  1 796, 
and  is  adjoined  by  other  court  buildings,  the  public  record  office, 
containing  a  vast  collection,  and  the  police  offices.  Bdow  the 
lowest  bridge  on  the  river,  and  therefore  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  shipping  quarter,  is  the  customs  house  (1781-1791), 
considered  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  d^.  It  present* 
four  fronts,  that  facing  the  river  bang  of  Portland  stone,  in  tlw 
Doric  order,  whDe  the  rest  are  of  granite.  The  centre  is  crowned 
by  a  dome,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Hope.    This  building 
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provides  offices  for  the  Local  Government  Board,  Boards  of 
Trade  and  of  Public  Works  and  other  bodies. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  south  of  the  river  that  the  most  interest- 
ing buildings  are  found.  Crossing  O'ConncU  bridge,  the  short 
Westmoreland  Street  strikes  into  a  thoroughfare  which  traverses 
the  entire  city  parallel  with  the  river,  and  is  known  successively 
(from  west  to  east)  as  James,  Thonus,  High,  Castle,  Dame, 
College  and  Great  Brunswick  streets.  At  the  end  of  Westmore- 
land Street  a  fine  group  of  buildings  is  seen — Trinity  College 
on  the  left  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  on  the  right.  Barely  half  a 
mile  westward  down  Dame  Street,  rises  the  Castle,  and  300  yds. 
beyond  this  again  is  the  cathedral  of  Christ  Church.  These, 
with  the  second  cathedral  of  St  Patrick,  are  more  conveniently 
described  in  the  inverse  order. 

The  cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  or  Holy  Trinity,  the  older 
of  the  two  Protestant  cathedrals  in  the  possession  of  which 
Dublin  is  remarkable,  was  founded  by  Sigtryg,  a 
Christianized  king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  ia  1038, 
but  dates  its  elevation  to  a  deanery  and  chapter  from 
1541.  It  was  restored  in  1870-1877  by  G.  E.  Street  at  the  charge 
of  Mrv  Henry  Roe,  a  merchant  of  Dublin,  who  also  presented 
th&  Synod  House.  The  restoration  involved  the  complete  re^ 
builditig  of  the  choir  and  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  but  the 
model  of  the  ancient  building  was  followed  with  great  care. 
The  crypt  embodies  remains  of  the  founder's  work;  the  rest 
is  Transitional  Norman  and  Early  Englishin  style.  Among  the 
monuments  is  that  of  Strongbow,  the  invader  of  Ireland,  to 
whom  the  earlier  part  of  the  superstructure  (1170)  is  due.  Here 
the  tenants  of  the  church  lands  were  accustomed  to  pay  their 
rents.  The  monument  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  one  of  the 
cathedral  walls,  but  was  repaired.  By  its  side  is  a  smaller  tomb, 
ascribed  to  Strongbow's  son,  whom  his  father  killed  for  showing 
cowardice  in  battle.  Synods  were  occasionaUy  held  in  this 
church,  and  parliaments  also,  before  the  Commons'  Hall  was 
destroyed  In  1566  by  an  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
Here  also  the  pretender  Lambert  Simnel  was  crowned. 

A  short  distance  south  from  Christ  Church,  through  the 
squalid  quarter  of  Nicholas  and  Patrick  streets,  stands  the 
otncr  Protestant  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Patrick^ 
p^ifick's,  ^^^  foundation  of  which  was  an  attempt  to  supersede 
the  older  foundation  of  Christ  Church,  owing  to  jeal- 
ousies, both  ecclesiastical  and  political,  arising  out  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion.  It  was  founded  about  1190  by  John  Comyn, 
archbishop  of  Dublin;  but  there  was  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
same  saint  before.  It  was  burnt  about  two  hundred  years 
later,  but  was  raised  from  its  ruins  with  increased  splendour. 
At  the  Reformation  it  was  deprived  of  its  status  as  a  cathedral, 
and  the  building  was  used  for  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  courts 
of  justice.  Edward  VI.  contemplated  its  change  into  a  univer- 
sity, but  the  project  was  defeated.  In  the  succeeding  reign 
of  Mary,  St  Patrick's  was  restored  to  its  primary  destination. 
The  installations  of  the  knights  of  St  Patrick,  the  first  of  which 
took  place  in  1783,  were  originally  held  here,  and  some  of  their 
insignia  are  preserved  in  the  choir.  This  cathedral  contains  the 
monuments  of  several  illustrious  persons,  amongst  which  the 
most  celebrated  are  those  of  Swift  (dean  of  this  cathedi^l),  of 
Mrs  Hester  Johnson,  immortalized  under  the  name  of  "  Stella  "; 
of  Archbishop  Marsh;  of  the  first  earl  of  Cork;  and  of  Duke 
Schomberg,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  tablet  over 
Schomberg's  grave  contains  what  Macaulay  called  a  "  furious 
libel,"  though  it  only  states  that  the  duke's  relatives  refused 
the  expense  of  the  tablet.  In  the  cathedral  may  be  seen  the 
chain  ball  which  killed  General  St  Ruth  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim, 
and  the  spurs  which  he  wore.  The  cathedral  was  restoi-ed  by 
Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  (1864),  whom  a  fine  statue  by  John 
Henry  Foley  commemorates;  and  the  work  was  resumed  by  his 
son  Lord  Iveagh  in  1900.  Attached  to  the  cathedral  Is  Marsh's 
library,  incorporated  in  1707,  by  a  request  of  Primate  Marsh, 
archbishop  of  Armagh.  It  contains  a  good  number  of  theological 
works  and  of  manuscripts,  and  is  open  to  the  public;  but  is 
deficient  in  modern  publications. 

Dublin  Castle  stands  high,  and  occupies  about  ten  acres  of 


ground,  but  excepting  St  Patrick's  Hall,  the  apartments  are 
small,  and  the  building  is  of  a  motley  and  unimposing  appear- 
ance, with  the  exception  of  the  chapel  (a  Gothic  building 
of  the  early  19th  century)  and  great  tower.  The  castle  ca^ 
was  originally  built  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
.13th  century;  and  there  are  portions  of  this  period,  but  nearly 
the  whole  is  of  the  i6th  century  and  later.  In  St  Patrick's  hall 
where  the  knights  of  St  Patrick  are  invested,  are  the  banners 
of  that  order.  Oppwsite  the  castle  is  the  city  hall  (1779),  in  the 
possession  of  the  corporation,  with  statues  in  the  central  hall  of 
George  III.,  of  Grattan  (a superb  work  by  Sir  Francis  Chantry), 
of  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  of  Thomas  Drummond  by  John  Hogan 
and  several  others. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland  (see  AncmTrcruRE,  fig.  85)  occupies 
five  acres,  and  was  formerly  the  House  of  Parliament.  There 
are  three  fronts;  the  principal,  towards  College  «^  ^  , 
Green,  is  a  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  facade  inuad. 
and  two  projecting  wings;  it  connects  with  the 
western  portico  by  a  colonnade  of  the  same  order,  forming  the 
quadrant  of  a  circle.  The  eastern  front,  which  was  the  entrance 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  is,  by  their  special  wish,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  made  conformable  with  the  rest  of  the  building  not  without 
difficulty  to  the  architect.  The  House  of  Lords  contains  tapestry 
dating  from  1733,  and  remains  in  its  original  condition,  but  the 
octagonal  House  of  Commons  was  demolished  by  the  bank 
directors,  and  replaced  'with  a  cash-ofEce.  The  building  was 
begun  in  1729,  but  the  fronts  date  from  the  end  of  the  century; 
the  remodelling  took  place  in  1803. 

Trinity  College,  or  Dublin  Univcrsiiy,  fronts  the  street  with 
a  Palladian  facade  (i759\  with  two  good  statues  by  Foley,  of 
Goldsmith  and  Burke.  Above  the  gateway  is  a  hall 
called  the  Regent  House.  The  first  quadrangle,  c^J^, 
Parliament  Square,  contains  the  chapel  (1798),  with 
a  Corinthian  portico,  the  public  theatre  or  examination  hall 
(1787),  contaim'ng  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Molyncux, 
Burke,  Bishop  Berkeley  and  other  celebrities,  and  the  wain- 
scotted  dining  hall,  also  containing  portraits.  A  beautiful 
modem  campanile  ( 1853),  erected  by  Lord  John  George  Bercsford, 
archbishop  of  Armagh  and  chancellor  of  the  university,  occupies 
the  Centre  of  the  square.  Library  Square  takes  its  name  from' 
the  library,  which  is  one  of  the  four  scheduled  in  the  Copyright 
Act  as  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  every  volume  published  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  a  notable  collection  of  early 
Irish  manuscripts,  including  the-  magnificently  ornamented 
Book  of  Kcllsf  containing  the  gospels.  The  building  was  begun 
in  j^i  2.  In  thissquareare  the  oldest  buildings  of  the  foundation, 
dating  in  part  from  the  closeof  the  17th  century,  and  the  modern 
Graduates'  Memorial  buildings'(i904)..  These  contain  a  theatre, 
library  and  reading-room,  the  rooms  of  the  college  societies 
and  others.  The  schools  form  a  fine  modern  pile  (1856),  and 
other  buildings  are  the  provost's  Jious6-(i76o),  printing  house 
(1760),  museum  (rSs?)  aAdthe  medical  school  buildings,  in  three 
blocks,  one  of  the  best  schools  in  t-fce kingdom.  Other  buildings 
of  the  20lh  century  include  chemical  laboratories.  The  College 
Park  and  Fellows'  Garden  are  of  conadicrablo  beauty.  -In  the 
former  most  of  the  recreatfons  of  tho  studchtstake  place;  but 
the  college  also  supports  a  well-kn6wn  rowing-club.  The  college 
observatory  is  at  Dunsink,  about  •$  tn.  north-west  of  Dublin; 
it  is  amply  furnished  with  astronqibical  instruments.  It.  was 
endowed  by  Dr  Francis  Andrews,  provost  of  Trinity  College, 
was  erected  in  1785,  and  in  1791  was  placed  by  statute  under 
the  management  of  the  royal  astronomer  of  Ireland,  whose 
official  residence  is  here.  The  magnetic  observatory  of  Dublin 
was  erected  in  the  years  1S37-1S38  in  the  gardens  attached  to 
Trinity  College,  at  the  expense  of  the  university.  A  normal 
dimatological  statjon  was  established  in  tho  Fellows'  Garden  in 
1904.  The  botanic  garden  is  at  Ball's  fridge,  i  m.^  S.E.  of  the 
college. 

The  alternative  tltld  of  Dublin  Onivcrsity  or  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (commonly  abbreviated  T.C.D.).  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  uniTcrsity  consists  of  only  one  •ollcge.  that  of  the  Holy  and 
Undivided  Trrntty.*'  This  was  founded  Under  charter  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  159I  and  is  th«  greatest  foimUatton  of  iu  kind  in  the 
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eoantnr.  The  corporatkni  eoiuiit*  of  •  ptovoit,  7  Mnior  fdjowa, 
95  junior  feUowa  and  70  ichotan.  A  vacancy  among  the  fellows  is 
sued  up  by  the  jirovoM  and  a  idea  number  of  the  fellows,  after 
enmination  comprised  in  five  principal  courses,  mathematics, 
expaimental  science,  classics,  menu!  and  moral  science  and  Hebrew. 
Fdlowships  are  held  for  Ufe.  Until  the  year  1840  the  felknn  were 
bound  to  celibacy,  but  that  restriction  was  then  removed.  Allexcept 
five  (medidU  and  law  fellows)  were  bound  to  take  Holy  Orders  untiT 
187a.  The  scholars  on  the  foundation  (or  "  of  the  House  ")  are 
chosen  fh>m  among  the  undergraduates,  for  mcritin  classics,  mathe- 
maticscrexperimentalscienoe.    Thepecuniaryadvantagcaattaching 

to  scholarship  0C><>  !'<''■•  b**  ">■>>■■><>■'*•  ■''d '<><>■■>**' ''^ ''>° '^''^'S^ 
made  to  other  students)  last  for  four  years.  Students  after  an 
examination  are  admitted  as  fellowKsmmoner*,  pensioners  or  sizars. 
Fdlow<oninioners,  who  have  decreased  in  numbers  in  modem  times, 

Ey  higher  fee*  than  the  ordinary  undergraduate*  or  pensioner*,  and 
ve  certain  advantage*  of  pnoedrnce,  including  the  tight  of  dining 
at  the  fellows'  table.  Sizarship*  ate  awarded  on  examination  to 
students  of  limited  means,  and  carry  certain  relaxations  of  fees. 
They  were  formerly  given  on  the  nomination  of  fellows.  Noblemen, 
Aobwmen's  sons  ana  baronets  itwbiUSf  filiia  nobiiiSt  cqius)  have  the 
privikgeol  forminga  separate  order  with  peculiar  advantages, on  the 
|»ymentof additional cnargcs.  Tbemodeofadmissiontotheiinivet^ 
aity  is  in  all  cases  by  examination.  Various  exhibitions  and  prizes  are 
awarded  both  in  connexion  with  the  entrance  of  students  and  at 
subsequent  stages  of  the  course  of  instruction,  which  normally  lasts' 
four  years.  THere  are  three  terms  in  each  year — Micfaaefanas  (begin- 
ning  the  Academic  year),  Hilary  and  Trinity.  The  undergraduate  is 
called  in  his  first  year  a  junior  freshman,  in  his  second  a  senior 
freshman,  in  his  thud  a  junior  sophister,  and  in  his  fourth  a  senior 
■ophistcr.  The  usual  arts  and  scientific  course*  are  provided,  and 
there  are  four  professional  school*— divinity,  law,  pbync  .and 
engineering.  The  undergraduate  ha*  certain  examination*  in  each 
year,  and  four  "  commencements  '*  are  held  every  year  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  degrees.  Freedom  is  offered  to  students  who 
wish  to  be  transferred  from  Oxford.  Cambridge,  or  certain  colonial 
aniversities  to  Trinity  College,  by  tile  recognitionof  term*  kept  in  the 
former  institution*  as  part  of  the  necessary  coarse  at  Trinity  College. 
In  1903  it  was  decided  to  bestow  degree*  on  women,  ana  in  11^ 
toesfeablish  women's  scholarships.  The  funds  of  the  college,  arising 
from  bnds  and  the  fee*  of  students,  are  managed  solely  by  the 
provost  and  seven  senior  fellows,  who  form  a  board,  to  which  and 
to  the  academic  council  the  whole  government  of  the  university^ 
both  in  its  executive  and  its  legislative  branches,  is  committed. 
The  council  consists  of  the  provost  and  sixteen  members  of  the 
senate  elected  by  the  fellows,  professors,  &c;  the  senate  consists 
of  the  chancellor  or  his  deputy  and  doctin*  and  masters  who  keep 
their  name*  on  the  book*.  Tbe  avenge  number  of  student*  on  the 
book*  is  about  1300.  By  an  act  passed  in  1873,  known  a*  Fawcett's 
Act.  all  tests  were  abolished,  and  the  prizes  and  honours  of  all 
grades  hitherto  reserved  for  PVotestants  of  the  Established  Church 
were  thrown  open  to  all.  .  The  university  returns  two  mesnben  to 
parliament.    (See  DuUi»  Vnmrsity  Calendar,  annual.) 

Thoc  remain  to  be  mcntfoned  the  following  bml£ngs  in 
Dublin.  The  permanent  building  of  the  Interaational  Exhibition 
of  1865  adjoins  the  pleasure  ground  of  St  Stephen's  Green. 
This  buflding  was  occupied  by  the  Royal  TJniveisity  of  Ireland 
until  its  dissolution  under  tbe  Iiish  Univctsities  Act  1908,  which 
provided  for  a  new  university  at  J>ublin,  to  which  the  building 
was  transferred  under  the  act  (see  IiEtANO:  Bducatioii).  The 
new  univenity  is  called  the  National  XJniverdtjr  of  Ireland. 
At  tbe  same  time  1  new  college  was  founded  under  the  name  of 
Vniveisity  College.  The  Royal  University  replaced  tbe  Queen's 
University  under  the  Univeisity  Act  (Ireland)  in  1879.  No 
teaching  was  carried  on,  but  examinations  were  held  and  degrees 
conferred,  both  on  men  and  on  women.  On  the  west  side  of  St 
Stephen's  Green  is  ihe  Catholic  Univeisity  (1854),  which  is  under 
tbe  Jesuit  Fathcn  and  afSliated  to  the  Royal  University. 
Bctufcett  Ttinity  College  and  St  Stephen's  Grocn,  a  large  group 
of  bundtngs  includes  the  Royal  Dublin.  Sodeqr,  founded  in 
i583  to  develop  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts,  wldi  >  library 
and  gallery  ot  statuary;  the  Sdeocenod  AMs  Museum,  and  ther 
National  Library,  the  f  oimer  with  a  noteworthy  collection  of 
Iri^  antiquities;  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  with  a  splendid 
collection  of  Irish  fauna;  and  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland, 
founded  in  iSsj-  Here  was  once  a  residence  of  the  dulte  of 
Leinster,  and  the  buildings  surround  the  open  space  of  Leinstcr 
Lawn.  Educational  foundations  include  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  of  Surgeons  anS  of  Sdence;  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  with  an  utiequalled  collection  of  national  antiquities, 
including  manuscripts  and  a  Jibrary;  and  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture.    In  1904  the 


formation  ol  a  muzdciiially  foppctted  gallery  of  nodcm  «• 
(mainly  due  to  the  initiative  and  generality  of  Mr  Hugh  Lane) 
was  slgnalisfd  by  an  eibibitioD  inchiding  the  pietuies  intoided 
to  constitute  tbe  nucleus  of  tht  galloy.  In  1905  King  Edwaid 
VIL  laid  tbs  foundation  stone  of  a  college  of  science  on  a  sit« 
in  thevicinityof  Leinster  Lawn.  Thefullacbemefortbeoocup^ 
tion  of  the  dtc  included,  not  only  the  college,  but  alao  offices 
for  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  famous  Dublin  Horse  and  Agiicultuial  Shows  an  held  at 
Ball's  Bridge  in  Aptil,  August  and  December. 

The  meat  notable  churches  apart  from  the  cathedrals  arc 
Roman  Catholic  and  pdndpally  modem.  The  lofty  cfauich  of  the 
Augustinians  fii  Thomas  Street;  St  Mai/s,  the  pto-cathedia^ 
in  Marlborough  Street,  with  Grecian  omamentatioa  withi% 
and  a  Doric  portioa;  St  Fanl'i  on  Airan  Quay,  in  the  Ionic 
style;  and  the  striking  St  Fmnds  Xavier  bi  Gardiner  Street, 
also  Ionic,  are  all  noteworthy,  and  the  last  is  <aie  of  the  finest 
modem  churches  in  Ireland.  Among  theatres  Dublin  has,  ia 
tbe  Royid,  a  handsome  building  which  replaced  the  old  Tlieatre 
Royal,  burnt  down  in  i88a  Cluba,  whkfa  are  numerous  art 
chiefly  found  in  the  neigbbouriiood  of  Sockville  Street;  and 
there  should  further  be  mentioned  tbe  Rotunda,  at  the  comec 
of  Great  Britain  Street  and  Sackville  Street,  a  beautiful  building 
of  its  kind,  belonging  to  the  adjacent  hwpital,  and  used  for 
concerts  and  other  entertainments,  wbUe  its  gardens  are  used 
for  agricultural  shows. 

5iiiirte.— TothewestoftbedtyliestheFfaocnixParii.  Hci^ 
besides  the  viceregal  demesne  and  lodge  and  the  magi  sine,  an 
a  soological  garden,  a  people's  garden,  the  Wellington  monument, 
two  barracks,  the  Hibernian  military  school,  the  "  Fifteen  Acres," 
a  natural  amphitheatre  (of  much  greater  extent  than  its  nam* 
implies)  used  as  a  review  ground,  and  s  racecourse.  The 
amenities  of  Pboeniz  Park  were  enhanced  in  1905  by  the  purchaaa 
for  the  crown  U  land  extending  along  the  liSey  from  Island 
bridge  to  Chapelizod,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  built  over. 
To  the  south  lies  Kilmainham.  Here  is  the  royal  hospital  for 
pensioners  and  maimed  soldiers.  Cloee  by  is  Kilmainham  prison. 
To  the  west  tbe  valley  of  the  liffey  affords  pleasant  scenery, 
with  the  well-known  grounds  called  the  "  Stiswbeny  Beds" 
on  the  north  hank.  In  this  directioo  lies  ChapeUzod,  said  to 
take  its  name  from  that  Iseult  whom  Tomyson,  Matthew  Amdd 
and  Wagner  made  a  heroine;  beyond  wUch  is  Lucan  coimected 
wit&  the  dty  by  tramway.  Northward  lies  Clondalkin,  with  its 
round  tower,  miirkfaig  the  site  of  the  important  eady  see  Ol 
Cluain  Ddcain;  Glasnevin,  with  {amoos  botanical  gardens; 
Finglas,  with  a  ruined  church  of  early  foundation,  and  an  Iiidi 
cross;  and  Qontatf,  a  favoured  resort  on  the  bay,  with  it* 
modon  castle  and  many  residenoet  of  tbe  wealthy  dasics  in  the 
vidnity.  South  of  the  dty  are  Rathmines,  a  populous  suborb, 
near  which,  at  the  "  Bloody  Fidds,"  English  odonists  wer* 
murdered  by  the  natives  in  1209;  and  Donnybrook,  celebrated 
for  its  former  fair.  Rathmines,  Monkstown,  Clontaif,  Dalkejr 
and  KUliney,  with  the  nd^bourhood  of  Kingstown  and  Pem- 
broke^ an  the  most  favoured  readential  districts.  Howth, 
Malahide  and  Sutton  to  the  north,  and  Bny  to  the  south,  arc 
favoured  seaside  watering-places  outside  the  radius  of  actual 
suburbs. 

CmnntmUalUms. — ^The  direct  route  to  Dublin  from  London  and 
other  parts  of  England  is  by  the  Holyhead  loiUe,  controlled  bf 
the  London  &'  North  Western  railway  with  steamers  to  the  pott 
of  Dublin  itself,  wUle  the  company  also  works  in  coojunctioo 
with  the  man  steamers  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Company  to  the  outlying  port  of  Kingstown,  7  m.S.E.  Passenger 
steamers,  however,  also  serve  Liverpool,  Heysham,  Bristol,  the 
south  coast  ports  of  England  and  London;  Edbburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  other  ports  of  Great  Britain.  The  railways  leaving 
Dublin  are  tbe  following:  the  Great  Northern,  with  its  tcminna 
in  Amiens  Street,  with  sid>nrban  Hues,  and  a  tnain  line  tunning 
north  to  Drogheda,  Dundalk  and  Belfast,  with  ramificationa 
thrau^  the  northern  countries;  the  Great  Southern  &  Westeia 
(Ktngsbridgc  terminus)  to  Kilkenny,  Athlone  and  Cork;  lb* 
Midland  Great  Western  (Broadslooe  terminus),  to  Ctvan,  SUfO 
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•ad  Galvay;  the  Dabttn  &  South-Eastern  (Hucoutt  Stieet 
and  Wcstland  Row  for  Kingstown) ;  and  there  is  the  North  Wall 
Mation  of  the  London  h  North-Weitem,  with  the  line  known 
as  the  North  Wall  ezteniion,  connecting  with  the  other  main 
lines.  The  internal  communications  of  the  city  are  excellent, 
dectric  tramways  tiavetsing  the  principal  sliettSi  and  conoecting 
•11  the  principal  suburbs. 

rrad«.— Dublin  was  for  long  stigmatized  as  lacking,  for  so 
luge  a  dty,  in  the  proper  signs  of  commercial  enterprj^  A 
certain  spirit  of  foiiab  pride  was  said  to  exist  which  sought 
to  disown  trade;  and  the  tendency  to  be  poor  and  genteel  in 
the  dvtl  service,  at  the  bar,  in  the  constabuhty,  in  the  aimy, 
in  professional  life,  lather  than  prosperous  in  business,  was  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate  and  stronger  marked  characteristics  of 
DubUn  society.  This  was  attributable  to  the  lingering  yet 
potent  influence  of  an  unhappy  past  was  held  by  some;  while 
otbeiB  attributed  the  weakness  to  the  viceregal  office  and  the 
effects  of  a  sham  court.  About  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the 
inoUcn  trade  flourished  in  Dublin,  and  the  produce  attained 
great  celebrity.  The  cheapness  of  labour  attracted  capitalists, 
who  started  extensive  factories  in  that  quarter  Of  the  town 
known  even  now  as  the  Liberties.  This  quartet  was  inhabited 
altogether  by  workers  in  wool,  and  as  the  dty  was  small,  the 
aristocracy  lived  dose  by  in  noble  mansions  which  are  now  miser- 
able memorials  of  past  prosperity.  About  1700  the  English 
legislature  prevailed  on  William  III.  to  assent  to  laws  which 
directly  crushed  the  Irish  trade.  All  exportation  except  to 
En^and  was  peremptorily  forbidden,  and  the  woollen  manu- 
facture soon  decayed.  But  at  the  dose  of  the  i8th  century 
there  were  5000  persons  at  work  in  the  looms  of  the  Liberties. 
About  171S  parliament  favoured  the  manufacture  of  linen,  and 
the  Linen  Hall  was  built.  The  cotton  trade  was  soon  afterwarxls 
introduced;  and  silk  manufacture  was  begun  by  the  Huguenots, 
who  had  settled  in  Dublin  In  coosklerable  numbers  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Acts  favourable  to  these 
enteiprises  were  passed,  and  they  flourished  apace.  But  the 
old  jealously  arose  in  the  rdgn  of  George  L,  and  in  the  rdgn  of 
George  Ut.  an  act -was  passed  which  tended  directly  to  the  ruin 
of  the  manufacture  The  hnen  shared  the  same  fitc.  Oublm 
poplins,  however,  keep  their  refutation.  However  adverse 
influences  may  have  been  combated,  Dublin  yet  produces  little 
for  export  save  whisky  and  porter,  the  latter  from  the  famous 
Guinness  brewery  and  others;  but  a  ccosideiable  export  trade, 
principally  in  agricultural  produce,  passes  through  Dublin  from 
the  country.  The  total  annual  cqiort  trade  may  be  valued  at 
•bout  £i>o,ooo,  while  imports  csceed  m  value  £3,000,000.  To 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  dty  there  should  be  added 
mineral  water  works,  foundries  and  shipbuilding. 

By  continual  dredging  a  great  depth  of  water  is  kept  available 
in  the  harbour.  The  DubUn  Port  and  Docks  Board,  which  was 
ly^^^^^  created  hi  189S  and  consists  c<  the  mayor  and  six 
members  of  the  corporatioo,  with  other  members 
ftpresenting  the  trading  -and  shipping  interests,  undertook 
considerable  works  of  improvement  at  the  bcgimting  o<  the 
*oth  century.  These  improvements,  Mir  aUo,  enabled  vessels 
drawing  up  to  23  ft.  to  lie  alongside  the  extensive  quays  which 
border  the  Liffey,  at  low  tide.  The  extensive  Alexandra  tidal 
basin,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Liffey,  admits  vessels  of  simihff 
capadty.  The  Custom  House  Works  on  the  north  side  have  about 
1 7  f t.  <rf  water.  With  docks  named  after  them  are  connected 
the  Royal  and  Grand  Canals,  passing  respectively  to  north  and 
south  of  the  dty,  the  one  penetrating  the  great  central  plain  of 
Ireland  on  the  north,  the  other  following  the  course  of  the  Liffey, 
doinR  the  same  on  the  south,  and  both  joining  the  river  Shannon. 
The  docks  attached  to  the  canals,  and  certain  other  smaller 
docks,  are  owned  by  companies,  and  tolls  are  levied  on  vessels 
entering  these,  but  not  those  entering  thedocks  under  the  Board. 

Government. — Dublin    was    formerly    represented    by    two 
members  in  the  imperial  pariiament,  but  in  18S5  the  pariia- 
mcntary  borough  was  divided  into  the  four  divisions  of  College 
Green,  Harbour,  St  Stephen's  Green  and  St  Patrick's,  each  I 
returning  one  member.    The  lord-lieutenant  of  IreUnd  occupies  ' 
vm  II, 


Dublin  Castle  and  the  Viceregal  Lodge  in  Phoenix  Park.  Dublu 
is  thus  the  seat  of  the  vicere^  courL  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
Irish  courts  of  law  and  equity.  In  coimexion  with  these  it  may 
be  noted  that  in  1904  a  special  court  was  established  for  chiMren. 
On  the  constitution  of  Dublin  as  a  county  borough  in  1898,  the 
positions  and  duties  of  its  corporation  were  Idt.  practically 
unaltered.  The  corporation  consists  of  a  lord  mayor,  20  aldermen 
and  60  councillors,  representing  lo.  wards.  The  income  of  the 
body  arises  from  rents  00  property,  customs  and  taxes.  Under  an 
act  passed  in  187$  the  corporation  has  the  right  to  forward  every 
year  three  muaes  of  persons  suitable  (or  the  office  of  high  sheriff 
to  the  viceroy,  one  of  which  shall  be  sdccted  by  him.  The 
corporation  hits  ndther  control  over  the  police  nor  any  judidal 
duties,  excepting  as  regards  a  court  of  consdence  dealing  with 
debts  under  40s.  (Irish);  while  the  lord  mayor  holds  a  court 
for  debts  over  40s.,  and  for  the  settlement  of  cases  between 
masters  and  servants.  The  lord  mayor  is  derk  of  the  markets 
and  supervises  weights  and  measures  and  deals  with  cases  of 
adulteration.  Besides  the  usual  duties  of  local  government, 
and  the  connexion  with  the  port  and  docks  boaixls  already 
explained,  there  should  be  noticed  the  connexion  of  the  coipora- 
tioo  with  such  bodies  as  those  controlling  the  dty  technical 
schools,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  gallery  of 
modem  art.  The  corporation  has  shown  some  concern  for  the 
housing  of  the  poor,  and  an  extensive  scheme  taken  up  in  1904 
induded  the  provision  of  cottage  dwellings  in  the  suburbs,  as  at 
Clontarf,  besides  improvements  within  the  dty  itself.  In  190J 
a  home  on  the  modd  of  the  Rowton  Houses  in  London,  pro- 
vided by  Lord  Iveagh,  was  opened  in  Bride  Road.  A  competent 
fire-brigade  is  maintained  by  the  coiporation.  The  dty  coroner 
is  a  corporate  officer.  The  dty  hall,  used  as  munidful  offices,  has 
already  been  mentioned;  the  official  residence  of  the  brd  mayor 
is  the  Mansion  House,  Da wsonStreet  TheDublin  metropolitan 
police  is  a  force  peculiar  to  the  dty,  the  remainder  of  Ireland  being 
protected  dvilly  by  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  A  large 
military  force  is  usually  maintained  in  the  dty  of  Dublin, 
which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  military  district  of  Dublin  and 
of  the  staff  of  Ireland  (f.s.).  The  troops  are  accommodated  in 
several  large  barracks  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

CkarilUs. — The  number  of  charitable  nutitutions  is  large.' 
The  hospital  and  Free  School  of  King  Charies  I.,  commoi^y 
called  the  Blue  Coat  hospital,  was  founded  in  1670.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  sons  of  dtizens  in 
poor  circumstances.  Before  the  Irish  Parliament  Houses  were 
erected  the  parliament  met  in  the  school  building.  Among 
hospitals  those  of  vedal  general  interest  are  the  Steevens, 
the  oldest  in  the  dty,  founded  under  the  will  of  Dr  Richard 
Steevens  hi  17m;  the  Mater  Misericordiae  (i860,wliich  indudc* 
a  Ubontoty  and  museum,  and  is  managed  by  the  Sisters  (rf 
Mercy,  but  relieves  sufferers  independently  of  their  creed;  the 
Rotunda  lying-in  hospital  (1756);  the.Royal  hospital  for  incur- 
ables, Donnybiodi,  which  was  founded  in  1744  by  the  Dublin 
Musical  Society;  and  the  Royal  Victoria  Eye  and  Ear  hospital,' 
Adelaide  Road,  which  amalgamated  <I9Q4)  two  simifair  institu- 
tions. Lunatics  are  mamtained  in  St  Patrick^  hospital,  founded 
in  1745,  pursuant  to  the  wifl  of  Dean  Swift,  and  conducted  by 
govemois  appointed  under  the  charter  of  incorporation.  The 
Richmond  hinatic  asylum,  erected  near  the  House  ol  Industry, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  officers  appointed  by  government, 
recdves  patients  from  a  district  consisting  of  the  counties  o( 
Dublin,  Louth,  Meath  and  Wicklow,  each  of  these  contributing 
towards  Its  expenses  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  patients 
sent  in.  Besides  these  public  establishments  for  the  custody  of 
lunatics,  there  are  in  the  vidnity  of  DubUn  various  privste 
asylums.  The  principal  institution  for  blind  men  (and  also  those 
afflicted  by  gout)  is  Simpson's  hospital  (1780),  founded  by  a 
merchant  of  Dublin;  while  blind  women  are  maintained  at 
the  Molyneux  asylum  (1815).  An  institution  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  children  bom  deaf  and  dumb  is  maintained 
at  CUremont,  near  Glasncvin  (1816).  The  plan  of  tb' 
hospital,  for  oh)  and  maimed  soldiers,  was  first  suggesf 
cut  of  Essex,  when  tord-licutenaot.  and  carried  i 
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through  the  repeated  applications  of  the  duke  of  Onnond  to 
Charles  II.  The  site  chosen  for  it  was  that  of  the  ancient  priory 
.  of  Kilmainham,  founded  by  Strongbow  for  Knight:;  Templars. 
The  building,  completed  in  1684,  according  to  a  plan  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  is  an  oblong,  three  sides  of  which  ate  dwelling- 
looms,  connected  by  covered  corridors.  The  fourth  contains  the 
chapel,  the  dining-hall,  and  the  apartments  of  the  master,  who 
is  always  the  commander  of  the  forces  for  the  time  being.  The 
Royal  ifibemian  military  school  in  Phoenuc  Park  (1765)  provides 
for  soldiers'oiphan  sons.  The  Drummond  Institution, Chapclixod, 
for  the  orphan  daughten  of  soldiers,  was  established  in  1864  by 
John  Drummond.alderman,  who  left  £20,000  to  found  the  asylum. 
The  Hibernian  Marine  Society  for  the  maintenance  of  seamen's 
sons  was  established  in  the  city  in  1766,  but  now  has  buildings  at 
Clontarf.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  charge  of  a  number 
of  special  charities,  some  of  them  educational  and  some  for  the 
relief  of  suffering. 

History. — ^The  name  of  Dublin  agnizes  the  "  Black  pool." 
The  early  history  is  mainly  legendary.  It  b  recorded  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lcinster  were  defeated  by  the  people  of  Dublin 
in  the  year  291.  Christianity  was  introduced  by  St  Patrick 
about  450.  In  the  9th  century  the  Danes  attacked  Dublin  and 
took  it.  The  (irst  Norseman  who  may  be  reckoned  as  king  was 
Thorkel  I.  (832),  though  the  Danes  had  appeared  in  the  country 
as  early  as  the  dose  of  the  previous  century.  Thorkel  established 
himself  strongly  at  Armagh.  In  1014  Brian  Boroihme,  king  of 
Munster,  attacked  the  enemy  and  fought  the  battle  of  Clontaif , 
in  which  he  and  his  son  and  1 1 ,000  of  his  followers  fell.  The  Irish, 
however,  won  the  battle,  but  the  Danes  reoccnpied  the  city. 
Constarit  struggles  with  the  Irish  resulted  in  intermissions  of 
the  Danish  supremacy  from  1052  to  1072,  at  various  intervals 
between  1075  and  iiiS  and  from  112410113(5.  The  Danes  were 
finally  ousted  by  the  Anglo-Normans  in  ri7i.  In  ri  72  Henry  II. 
landed  at  Watcrford,  and  came  to  Dublin  and  held  his  court  there 
in  a  pavilion  of  wickcrwork  where  the  Irish  chiefs  were  entertained 
with  great  pomp,  and  alliances  entered  into  with  them.  Previous 
to  his  departure  for  England,  Henry  bestowed  the  government 
on  Hugh  de  Lacy,  having  granted  by  charter  "  to  his  subjects 
of  Bristol  his  city  of  Dublin  to  inhabit,  and  to  hold  of  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  with  all  the  liberties  and  free  customs  which 
bis  subjects  of  Bristol  then  enjoyed  at  Bristol  and  through 
all  England."  In  1176  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  chief 
leader  of  the  Anglo-Nonnan  fbices,  died  in  Dublin  of  a  mortlfic*- 
tioninoncofhis  feet, and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
where  his  monument  remains  well  preserved.  A  fresh  charter 
was  granted  in  1207  by  King  John  to  thb  inhabitants  of  Dublin, 
who  had  not  yet  made  their  peace  with  the  neighbourhood,  but, 
like  the  settlers  in  other  towns,  were  at  constant  feud  with  the 
native  Irish;  so  that  two  years  after  the  date  of  this  charter, 
wtiilst  the  citizens  of  Dublin  were  cdebrating  Easter  at  Cullena- 
wood,  they  were  set  upon  by  the  Irish  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  and  500  of  them  killed.  The  scene  of  slaughter  is 
stni  called  the  Bloody  Fields,  and  Easter  Monday  denominated 
Black  Monday.  On  each  succeeding  anniversary  of  that  day, 
with  the  prevalent  desire  of  perpetuating  a  feud,  the  citiaens 
inarched  out  to  CuUenswood  with  banners  displayed — "  a  terror 
to  the  native  Irish."  In  12 16  Magna  Carta,  a  copy  of  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  was  granted 
to  the  Irish  by  Henry  III.  In  1217  the  fee  farm  of  the  city  was 
granted  to  the  citizens  at  a  rent  of  200  marks  per  ajmum;  and 
kboat  this  period  many  monastic  buildings  were  founded.  In 
1227  the  same  monarch  confirmed  the  charter  of  John  fixing 
the  city  bomdaries  and  the  jurisdiction  of  its  magistrates. 

During  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Edward  Bruce  in  I3t5 
tome  of  the  suburbs  of  Dublin  were  burnt  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  bis  hand.  The  inroad  of  Bruce  had  been  coun- 
tenanced by  t^e  native  Irish  ecclesiastics,  whose  sentiments  were 
recorded  in  a  statement  addressed  to  Pope  John  XXII.  Some 
notion  of  the  defence  made  against  Bruce's  invasion  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  the  churches  were  torn  down  to  supply 
atones  for  the  building  of  the  city  walls.  Bruce  had  seized 
Groeocaatle  on  his  march;  but  the  natives  re-took  the  town, 


and  brought  to  Dublin  the  goveraor  who  hid  yielded  to  Brace.- 
He  was  starved  to  death. 

Richard  II.  erected  Dublin  into  a  marquisate  in  favour  of 
Robert  de  Vcre,  whom  he  also  created  duke  of  Ireland.  TTie  same 
monarch  entered  Dublin  in  r 394  with  .to.ooo  bowmen  and  4000 
cavalry,  bringing  with  him  the  crown  jewels;  but  after  holding 
a  parliament  and  making  much  courtly  display  before  the  native 
chieftains,  on  several  of  whoni  he  conferred  knighthood,  be 
returned  to  England.  Five  years  later,  enriched  with  the  spoSs  of 
his  uncle,  John  of  Gaunt,  Richard  returned  to  Ireland,  landing  mt 
Waterford,  whence  he  marched  through  the  counties  of  Kilkeni^ 
and  Wicklow,  and  subsequently  arrived  in  Dublin,  where  tie 
remained  a  fortnight,  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  piovost,  as 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  was  then  called,  till  faitelUgence 
of  the  invasion  of  his  Ungdom  by  BoUngbnke  iteilled  bbn  to 
England. 

In  1534  Lord  Thomas  Fitsgerald,  better  known  as  Sllkea 
Thomas  (socalledbecauseofafantastic  fringe  womlntliebdiBet 
of  his  followers),  a  young  man  of  rash  courage  and  good  abiUtie*k 
son  of  the  Lord  Deputy  Kildare,  believing  his  father,  who  «M 
imprisoned  hi  the  Tower  of  London,  to  have  been  beheaded^ 
organized  a  rebellion  against  the  English  Government,  and 
marched  with  his  followers  from  the  mansion  of  the  caib  tt 
Kildare  in  Thomas  Court,  through  Dame's  Gate  to  St  Mary** 
Abbey,  where,  in  the  council  chamber,  .he  prodalmed  himsdf 
a  rebel.  On  his  appearing  before  the  wall  with  a  powerful  force, 
the  dtiiens  were  induced  through  fear  to  give  admissioa  to  a 
detachment  of  his  troops  to  besiege  the  castle;  but,  on  hearing 
that  he  had  met  with  a  reverse  in  another  quarter,  they  suddenly 
closed  their  gates  and  detained  his  men  as  prisoners.  He  then 
attacked  the  dty  itself;  but,  finding  it  too  strong  to  be  seised 
by  a  coup  it  mam,  be  raised  the  siege  on  conditioo  of  having 
his  captured  soldiers  exchanged  for  the  children  of  some  of  tbe 
principal  citizens  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  After  mucli 
vicissitude  of  fortune.  Lord  Thomas  and  others  ooncemed  in  this 
lebcUion  were  executed  at  Tyburn  in  1536. 

At  the  outbreak  of  dvil  war  in  r64t;  a  conspiracy,  of  the 
Irish  septs,  under  the  direction  of  Roger  Moore,  to  seize  Dublin 
Castle,  was  d&dosed  by  one  Owen  CoimoUy  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
on  which  the  attempt  was  to  have  been  made,  and  the  city  was 
thus  preserved  for  tbe  klag's  party;  but  the  Irish  outside  began 
an  indiscriminate  extermination  of  the  Protestant  pepulatioo. 
In  1646  Dublin  was  besieged,  but  witiunit  success,  by  the  Irish 
army  of  16,000  foot  and  1600  horse,  under  the  guidaiKe  of  the 
Pope's  mincio  Rinuccini  and  others,  banded  together  "  to 
restore  and  establish  in  Ireland  the  exercise  of  the  Romaa 
Catholic  rtligioD."  The  city  had  been  put  in  an  efficient  state  of 
defence  by  the  marquess  of  Ormonde,  then  lord-lieutenant;  but 
in  tbe  following  year,  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Irish,  he  surrendered  it  on  conditions  to  Colond  Jones,  oon»> 
mandct  of  the  Parliamentary  forces.  In  1649  Ormonde  was 
totally  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Baggottath,  near  Old  Rathmines, 
in  an  attempt  to  recover  possession.-  The  same  year  Cromwell 
landed  in  Dublin,  as  conunnnder-in-chief  under  the  parliament. 
With  9000  foot  and  4000  horse,  and  proceeded  thence  on  his 
career  of  conquest. 

When  James  II.  landed  in  Ireland  in  16S9  to  assert  his  right 
to  the  British  thnme,  he  held  a  (Miliainent  in  Dublin,  which 
passed  acts  of  attainder  against  upwaids  of  3000  Protestants. 
Tbe  governor  of  the  city,  Colonel  LuUtell,  at  the  same  time  issued 
a  proclamation  ordering  all  Protestants  not  housekeepers,  except- 
ing those  following  some  trade,  to  depart  from  the  dty  withia 
24  hours,  under  pain  of  death  or  imprisonment,  and  in  various 
ways  tcstrictiug  those  who  were  aJlowed  to  remain.  In  the 
hopeof  rdieving  his  financial  difficulties,  the  king  erected  a  mint, 
where  money  was  coined  of  the  "  worst  kind  of  old  brass,  guns 
and  the  refuse  of  metals,  melted  down  together,"  of  tbe  nominal 
value  of  £i,s68,8oo,  with  which  his  troops  were  paid,  and  trades- 
men were  compelled  to  receive  it  undcrpcnalty  of  being  hanged 
in  case  of  refusal.  Under  these  regulations  tbe  entire  coinage 
was  put  into  circulation.  After  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  James  returned   to  Dublin,  but  left  it  again  biefote 
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daybreak  tbe  next  dajr;  and  Wfllian  HI-  advaiicing  by  slow 
marches,  on  his  arrival  encamped  at  Finglas,  with  upwards  of 
jo.oco  men,  and  the  following  day  proceeded  in  state  to  St 
Patrick's  cathedral  to  return  thanks  for  his  victory. 

In  1783  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all-the  volunteer  corps 
In  Ireland  assembled  in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  pcooiring  a 
reform  in  parliament;  but  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to 
entertain  the  proposition,  and  the  convention  separated  without 
coming  to  any  practical  remit.  In  May  1798  the  breaking  out  of 
a  conspiracy  plaimed  by  the  United  Irishmen  to  seize  the  dty 
was  prevented  by  the  capture  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  son 
of  the  duke  of  Leinster  and  husband  of  tbe  celebrated  "  Pamela." 
Lord  Edwan)  died  in  prison  of  the  wounds  received  in  the 
encounter  which  preceded  his  capture.  In  1803  an  insurrection 
headed  by  Robert  Emmett,  a  young  barrister  of  much  promise, 
broke  out,  but  was  immediately  quelled,  with  the  loss  of  some 
lives  in  the  tumult,  and  the  death  of  its  leaders  on  the  scaffold. 
In  1848  Wilfiam  Smith  O'Brien,  M.P.  for  Limerick,  raised  a 
tebeliion  in  Tipperary,  and  tbe  bwer  classes  in  Dublin  were 
greatly  agitated.  Owing,  however,  to  timely  and  judicious 
disposition  of  the  military  and  police  forces  the  dty  was  saved 
from  much  bloodshed.  In  1867  the  most  serious  of  modem 
conspiracies,  that  known  as  the  Fenian  organiiatlon,  came  to 
fight.  The  reality  of  it  was  proved  by  a  ship  being  foimd  laden 
with  gunpowder  in  the  Liverpool  docks,  and  aiwther  with  £sooo 
and  3000  pike-heads  in  Dublin.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended  at  one  sitting  by  both  Honses  of  Parliament  and 
■bout  gAo  arrests  were  made  in  Dublin  in  a  few  hours.  Dublin 
castle  was  forti&ed;  and  the  dtizens  lived  in  a  stale  of  terror 


for  several  weeks  together.'    For  later  history,  see  Iheland. 

"     tCilyefDutlin{Du 

a/w/j  «iw  J.  <.  N^uu^ii,  jxMM/r/  vj  mw  \,t*j  i/j  Duolin  (DubHn,  1859;. 
The  history  of  the  Norsemen  in  Dublin  has  been  dealt  with  by  a  Nur- 


I    See  W.  Harris,  History  and  A  ntiauUies  of  the  City  ofDublix  (Dublin, 
1766)  I  Sir  ].  T.  Gilbert,  History  of  the  City  of  DiMin  (Dublin,  1859). 


W(^o  wnter,  L.  J.  Vogt,  Dublin  sotn  Norsk  By  (Christiania,  1896). 

OOBHBR.  JOHAMN  FRIBDRICH  (rSo3^i867),  German 
ebwiral  schohir  (naturalised  a  Frenchman),  was  bom  in  H6r 
lelgau,  near  Gotha,  on  the  soth  of  December  1802.  After  study 
isg  at  the  university  of  Giittingcn  he  returned  to  Gotha,  where 
bom  1S37-1832  he  held  a  post  (inspector  eooiobiii  In  connexion 
with  the  gymnasium.  During  this  period  he  niade  his  name 
known  by  editions  of  Justin  and  Persius  (after  Casaubon).  In 
1832  he  was  invited  by  the  brothers  Didot  to  Paris,  to  coroperate 
in  a  new  edition  of  H.  Etienne's  Greek  Tkesaurits.  He  also 
ioatributed  largely  to  the  BiUioAeca  Craeca  published  by  the 
tame  firm,  a  series  of  Greek  daisies  with  Latin  translation, 
critical  notes  and  valuable  indexes.  One  of  Dubner's  most 
Important  works  was  an  editbn  of  Caesar  tmdcrtakcn  by  com- 
mand of  Napoleon  III.,  which  obtained  him  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  His  editions  are  considered  to  be  models 
«f  literary  and  philological  criticism,  and  did  much  to  raise 
the  standard  of  classical  scholarship  in  France.  He  violently 
attacked  Bumouf'a  method  of  teaching  Greek,  but  without 
result.  Dilbner  may  have  gone  too  far  in  his  zeal  for  rcfona, 
•nd  his  opinions  may  have  been  too  harshly  expressed,  but 
time  has  shown  him  to  be  lighL  The  old  text-books  have  been 
discarded,  and  a  great  improvement  in  rlasairal  teaching  has 
taken  place  in  recent  years.  DObner  died  at  Montreuil-sons-Bois, 
near  Paris,  on  the  13th  of  December  1867. 

See  F.  GodefiDv,  NoUct  tur  J.  P.  DOnuT  (1867);  Sauite-Beuve^ 
Discours  A  la  tiimoin  i€  Ditner  (1868);  article  in  Atti/tmeisu 
detitsche  Biognpkie. 

;  DUBOIS.  FRANCOIS  CL&fBNT  TB£0D0RB  (1837-  ), 
French  musical  composer,  was  bom  at  Rosncy  (Mame)  on  tbe 
24th  of  August  1837.  He  studied  at  the  Conservatoire  under 
Ambroise  Thomas,  and  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1861 
with  his  cantata  Atala.  Mia  the  customary  sojourn  in  Rome, 
Dubois  retumed  to  Paris  and  devoted  himself  to  teaching.  He 
was  appointed  "  maltre  de  Chapelle  "  at  the  church  of  Stc 
Qotilde,  where  Cisar  Fraack  was  organist,  in  1863,  and  remained 
at  this  post  for  five  years,  during  which  time  he  composed  a 
quantity  of  sacred  music,  notably  Les  Sept  Paroles  da  Christ 
(1867),  a  work  which  has  becorne  well  known  in  France.  In 
1868  he  became  "  maltr;  de  Chapelle  "  at  the  church  of  the 


Madeleine,  and  nine  years  later  tooceeded  Caatflle  Saint-Salins 
there  as  organist.  He  became  professor  of  harmony  at  the 
ConservtUoire  in  1S71,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  composi- 
tion in  succession  to  Lto  Delibes  in  iSgi.  At  the  death  cl 
Ambroise  Thomas  in  1896  he  became  director  of  the  Conserva- 
toire. Duboit  is  an  extremely  prolific  composer  and  has  written 
in  a  variety  of . forms.  His  sacred  works  indude  four  masses, 
a  requiem,  Les  Set>  Pardts  da  Christ,  a  large  number  of  motets 
and  pieces  for  organ.  For  the  theatre  he  has  composed  La 
Gmla  de  F£mir,  an  opita  comique  in  one  act,  pkiyed  at  the 
ThHtre  Lyrique  de  t'Ath£nie  in  1873;  Le  Pain  Ut,  an  opfta 
comique  in  one  act,  given  at  the  Optra  Comique  in  1879;  La 
Farandoh,  a  ballet  in  three  acts,  prodsced  at  the  Grand  Optra 
in  J883;  Aben-Hamet,  a  four-act  opera,  heard  at  the  Thtt^i« 
Italien  in  1884;  Xooiire,  a  dramatic  idyll  in  three  acts,  played 
at  the  Optra  Coniquc  in  1895,  His  orchestral  works  indude 
two  conceit  overtures,  the  oveittire  to  Frithiof  (1880),  several 
suites,  JforcieJrA'olfttfdeyeaimed'Xrc  (1888),  &c  He  is  also 
the  author  of  Le  Paradis  perdu,  an  oratorio  which  gained  for 
him  the  prize  offexed  by  the  dty  of  Paris  in  1878;  L'EnlhmeiU 
de  Proserpine  (1879),  a  seine  lyrique;  DUivrance  (r887),  a 
cantata;  HyUts  (1890),  a  sdne  lyrique  for  soli,  chorus  and 
orchestra;  Noirt  Dane  de  la  mer,  a  symphonic  poem  (r897); 
and  a  musical  setting  of  a  Latin  ode  on  the  baptism  of  Clovit 
(1899).  In  addition,  he  composed  much  for  the  piano  and 
voice. 

DUBOIS,  entlXAtniB  (tis6-i723),  French  cardinal  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Brive,  in  IJmouain,  on  the  6th  oi 
September  1656.  He  was,  according  to  his  enemies,  the  son  of 
an  apothecary,  his  father  being  in  fact  a  doctor  of  medicios 
of  respectable  family,  who  kept  a  small  drug  store  as  part  of 
the  necessary  outfit  of  a  country  practitioner.  He  was  educated 
at  the  school  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  at  Brive, 
where  he  recdved  the  tonsure  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  In  r672, 
having  finished  his  philosophy  course,  he  was  given  a  scholarship 
at  the  college  of  St  Michd  at  Paris  by  Jean,  marquis  de  Pompa- 
dour, Ucutenant-general  of  the  Limousin.  The  head  of  thd 
college,  the  abbt  Antoine  Faure,  who  was  from  the  same  part 
of  the  country  as  himself,  befriended  the  lad,  and  continued 
to  do  so  for  many  years  after  he  had  finished  his  course,  finding 
him  pupils  and  ultimately  obtaining  for  him  the  post  of  tutor 
to  the  young  duke  of  Chartres,  afterwards  the  regent  duke  of 
Orleans.  Astute,  ambitious  and  unrestrained  by  consdence, 
Dubois  ingratiated  himself  with  his  pupil,  and,  while  he  gav« 
him  formal  school  lessons,  at  the  same  time  pandered  to  his 
evil  passions  and  encouraged  him  in  their  indulgence.  He 
gained  the  favour  of  Louis  XIV.  by  bringing  about  the  marriage 
of  his  pupil  with  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  a  natural  but  legitimated 
daughter  of  the  king;  and  for  this  service  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  gift  of  the  abbey  of  St  Just  in  Picardy.  He  was  present 
with  his  pupil  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  and  "  faced  fire,"  say< 
Marshal  Luxembourg,  "  like  a  grenadier."  Sent  to  join  the 
French  embassy  in  London,  he  made  himself  so  active  that  he 
was  recalled  by  the  request  of  the  ambassador,  who  feared  his 
intrigues.  This,  however,  tended  to  raise  his  credit  with  the 
king.  When  the  duke  of  Orleans  became  recent  (1715)  Dubois, 
who  had  for  some  years  acted  as  his  secretary,  was  made  councillor 
of  state,  and  the  chief  power  passed  gradually  into  his  hands. 

His  policy  was  steadily  directed  towards  maintaining  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  and  this  made  him  the  main  opponent  of  tbe 
schemes  of  Cardinal  Alberoni  for  the  aggrandizement  of  Spain. 
To  counteract  Alberoni's  intrigues,  he  suggested  an  alliance 
with  England,  and  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  succeeded 
in  negotiating  the  Triple  Alliance  (1717).  In  1719  be  sent  an 
army  into  Spain,  and  forced  PhiUp  V.  to  dismiss  Alberoni. 
Otherwise  his  policy  remained  that  of  peace.  Dubois's  success 
strengthened  him  against  the  bitter  opposition  of  a  large  section 
of  the  court.  Political  honours  did  not  satisfy  him,  however. 
The  church  offered  the  richest  field  for  exploitation,  and  in 
spite  of  his  dissolute  life  he  impudently  prayed  the  regent  U> 
give  him  the  archbishopric  of  Cambray,  the  richest  in  Fiance. 
His  deinand  was  supported  by  George  I.,  and  the  regent  yielded, 
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In  oae  day  all  the  usual  orders  weic  conferred  on  him,  and  even 
the  great  preacher  Massillon  consented  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremonies.  His  next  aim  «a*  the  cardinalate,  and,  after  long 
and  moat  profitable  negotiations  on  the  part  of  Pope  Clement 
XI.,  the  red  hat  was  given  to  him  by  Innocent  XQX  (1711), 
whose  election  was  largely  due  to  tbt  bribes  of  Dubois.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  cardinalate  cost  Fiance  about  eight  million 
francs.  In  the  fallowing  year  he  was  named  first  minister  of 
France  (August).  He  was  soon  after  received  at  the  French 
Academy;  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  French  deigy,  he  was 
named  president  of  their  assembly. 

When  Louis  XV.  attained  his  majority  in  1733  Dubois  re- 
mained chief  minister.  He  had  accumulated  an  immense  private 
fortune,  possessing  in  addition  to  his  see  the  revenues  of  seven 
abbeys.  He  was,  however,  a  prey  to  the  most  terrible  pains  of 
body  and  agony  of  mind.  His  health  was  ruined  by  his  de- 
baucheries, and  a  surgical  operation  became  necessary.  This 
was  almost  immediately  fallowed  by  his  death,  at  Versailles, 
ontbc  lothof  August  1723.  His  portrait  was  thus  drawn  by  the 
due  de  St  Simon: — "  He  was  a  little,  pitiful,  wizened,  herring- 

Sutled  man,  in  a  flaxen  wig,  with  a  weasel's  face,  brightened 
y  some  intellect.  All  the  vices — perfidy,  avarice,  debauchery, 
ambition,  flattery— fought  within  him  for  the  mastery.  He  was 
10  consummate  a  liar  that,  when  taken  in  the  fact,  he  could 
braxenly  deny  it.  Even  bis  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
were  spoiled,  and  his  affected  gaiety  was  touched  with  sadness, 
by  the  odour  of  falsehood  which  escaped  through  every  pore  of 
his  body."  This  famous  picture  is  certainly  biassed.  Dubois 
was  unscrupulous,  but  so  were  his  contemporaries,  and  whatever 
vices  he  had,  he  gave  France  peace  after  the  disastrous  wars  of 
Louis  XIV. 

In  1789  appeared  Vit  prntt  iu  Cantinat  Duiou^  attributed  to  one 
of  his  secretaries,  Mongez;  and  in  1815  his  Mimtnns  secrets  el  cone- 
spomdance  inidiu,  edited  by  L.  de  Sevelinges.  See  abo  A.  Cheniel. 
SainlSimim  el  Pctbbt  Dubou;  L.  Wiewner,  Le  Riieni,  faiU  Dubois 
€t  Us  AMth"  U891) ;  and  memoirs  of  the  time. 

DUBOIS,  JEAN  ANTOIHB  (1765-1848),  French  CathoUc 
missionary  in  India,  was  ordained  in  the  diocese  of  Viviets  in 
1792,  and  sailed  for  India  in  the  same  year  under  the  direction 
»t  the  Missions  £trangjres.  He  was  at  first  attached  to  the 
Pondicherry  mission,  and  worked  in  the  southern  districts  of 
the  present  Madras  Presidency.  On  the  fall  of  Seringapatam  in 
1799  he  went  to  Mysore  to  reorganize  the  Christian  community 
that  had  been  shattered  by  Tipu  Sultan.  Among  the  benefits 
which  he  conferred  upon  his  impoverished  flack  were  the  founding 
of  agricultural  colonies  and  the  introduction  of  vaccination  as  a 
preventive  of  smallpox.  But  his  great  work  was  his  record  of 
Hindu  Manners,  Customs  and  Ceremonies.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival  in  India  he  saw  that  the  work  of  a  Christian  missionary 
should  be  based  on  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  innermost 
life  and  character  of  the  native  population.  Accordingly  he 
abjured  European  society,  adopted  the  native  style  of  clothing, 
and  made  himself  in  habit  and  costume  as  much  like  a  Hindu  as 
he  could.  He  gained  an  extraordinary  welcome  amongst  people 
of  all  castes  and  conditions,  and  is  still  spoken  of  in  many  parts 
of  South  India  with  affection  and  esteem  as  "the  prince's 
son,  the  noblest  of  Europeans."  Although  Dubois  modestly  dis- 
claimed the  rank  of  an  author,  his  collectionji  were  not  so  much 
drawn  from  the  Hindu  sacred  books  as  from  his  own  careful 
and  vivid  observations,  and  it  is  this,  united  to  a  remarkable 
prescience,  that  makes  hb  work  so  valuable.  It  b  divided  into 
three  parts:  (i)  a  general  view  of  society  in  India,  and  especially 
of  the  caste  system;  (3)  the  four  st.-itcs  of  Brahmlm'cal  life;  (3) 
religion — feasts,  temples,  objects  of  worship.  Not  only  does  the 
tbbt  give  a  shrewd,  clear-sigh  te(l,  candid  account  of  the  manncn 
and  customs  of  the  Hindus,  but  he  provides  a  very  sound  estimate 
of  the  British  position  in  India,  and  makes  some  eminently  just 
observations  on  the  difficulties  of  administering  the  Empire 
according  to  Western  notions  of  civilization  and  progress  with 
the  limited  resources  that  are  available.  Dubois's  French  MS. 
was  purchased  for  eight  thousand  rupees  by  Lord  William 
Bcntinck  lot  the  East  India  Company  io  1807;  in  1816  an 


En^isfa  tntnshuion  was  published,  and  of  this  adition  about  i8<4 
a  curtailed  reprint  was  issued.  The  abb£,  however,  largely  recast 
his  work,  and  of  this  revised  text  (now  in  the  India  Office)  an 
edition  with  notes  was  published  in  1897  by  H.  K.  BeauduimpL 
Dubois  left  India  in  January  1823,  with  a  special  pension  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  on  reaching  Paris 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Missions  fitrang&es,  o(  which 
he  afterwards  became  superior  (1836-1839).  He  tiamlated  into 
French  the  famous  book  of  Hindu  fables  called  Panckatanira, 
and  also  a  work  called  Tke  Exftoils  e/Me  Guru  Paramarta.  0{ 
more  interest  were  his  Letters  on  tke  Stale  oj  Ckrislianity  in  India, 
in  which  he  asserted  his  opinion  that  under  existing  circumstances 
there  was  no  human  possibility  of  so  overcoming  the  invincible 
barrier  of  Brahminical  prejudice  as  to  convert  the  Hindus  as  « 
nation  to  any  sect  of  Christianity.  He  acknowledged  that  low 
castes  and  outcastes  might  be  converted  in  large  numbers,  bat 
of  the  higher  castes  he  wrote:  "  Should  the  intercouixe  between 
individuals  of  both  nations,  by  becoming  more  intimate  and 
more  friendly,  produce  a  change  in  the  religion  and  usages  at 
the  country,  it  will  not  be  to  tam  Christians  that  they  will  fonake 
their  own  religion,  but  rather  ...  to  become  mere  alhcistk.'* 
He  died  in  1848. 

DUBOIS.  PAUL  (1829-1905),  French  sculptor  and  punter, 
was  bom  at  Nogent-sur-Seine  on  the  i8th  of  July  1829.  He 
studied  hiw  to  please  his  family,  and  art  to  please  UmaeU, 
and  finally  adopted  the  latter,  and  placed  himself  under  Tous- 
saint.  After  studying  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux- Arts,  D  ubois  went 
to  Rome.  His  first  contributions  to  the  Paris  Salon  (iSio)  were 
busu  of  "  The  Countess  de  B."  and  "  A  Child."  For  his  first 
sutues,  "  St  John  the  Baptist  "  and  "  Narcissus  st  the  Bath  " 
(186]),  he  was  awarded  a  medal  of  the  second  dass.  The  statue 
of "  The  Infant  St  John,"  which  had  been  modelled  in  Ftorcnce 
in  i860,  was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  bronze,  and  was  acquired 
by  the  Luxemburg.  "A  Florentine  Singer  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century,"  one  of  the  most  popuUir  statuettes  in  Europe,  wu 
shown  in  1865;  "  The  Virgin  and  Child  "  appeared  in  the  Paris 
Universal  Exhibition  in  1867;  "  The  Birth  of  Eve  "  was  pro- 
duced in  1873,  and  was  followed  by  striking  busts  of  Henncr. 
Dr  PanDt,  Paul  Baudry,  Pasteur,  Gounod  and  Bonnat,  remark- 
able alike  for  life,  vivacity,  likeness,  refinement  and  sabll* 
handling.  The  chief  work  of  Pani  Dubois  was  "  The  Tomb  of 
General  Lamoridire  "  in  the  csthedial  of  Nantes,  a  brilliant 
masterpiece  conceived  in  the  Renaissance  spirit,  with  allegotica) 
figures  and  groups  representing  Waiiike  Courage,  Charity,  Faith 
and  Meditation,  as  well  as  bas-reliefs  and  enrichments;  the  two 
first-named  works  were  separately  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of 

1877.  The  medallions  represent  Wisdom,  Hope,  Justice,  Force. 
Rhetoric,  Prudence  and  Religion.  The  sutue  of  the  "  Consubie 
Anne  de  Montmorency  "  was  executed  for  Chantilly,  and  that 
of  "  Joan  of  Are  "  (1S89)  for  the  town  of  Reims.  The  lulian 
influence  which  characterized  the  eaiiier  work  of  Dubois  dis- 
appeared as  his  own  individuality  became  clearly  asserted.  As 
a  painter  he  restricted  himself  mainly  to  portraiture,  "  My 
Children  "  (1876)  being  probably  his  moat  noteworthy  achieve- 
ment His  drawings  and  copies  after  the  Old  Masteis  are  of 
peculiar  exceUence:  they  include  "  Hie  Dead  Christ "  (after 
Sebastian  del  Piombo)  and  "  Adam  and  Eve  "  (after  Raphael). 
In  1873  Dubois  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Luxemburg  Museum. 
He  succeeded  (JuiBaume  as  director  of  the  £cole  des  Beaux- Arts. 

1878,  and  Perraud  as  member  of  the  Acadteiie  des  Beaux-Arts. 
Twice  at  the  Sak>n  he  obtained  the  medal  of  honour  (1865  and 
1876),  and  once  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  (1878).  He  also 
won  numerous  other  distinctions,  and  was  appointed  grand  cross 
of  the  Legion  o(  Honour.  He  was  made  a  member  of  several 
European  orders,  and  in  1895  was  elected  an  honorary  foreign 
academician  of  the  Royal  AtaAtmy  of  London.  He  died  at 
Paris  In  1905. 

DUBOIS,  PIBRRE  (c.  1250-c.  r3i2),  French  publidst  {n  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Fair,  was  the  author  o{  a  series  of  political 
pamphlets  embodying  original  and  daring  views.  He  was 
known  to  Jean  du  Tillet  in  the  t6th.  and  to  Pierre  Oupuy  ia 
the  17th  century,  but  remained  practically  forgotten  until  tbe 
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•Uddle  «{ the  19th  eentaiy,  whco  hii  history  was  reconstnicted 
dom  his  works.  He  was  a  Norman  by  birth,  probably  a  native 
oiCoutances,  where  he  exercised  the  {unctions  o{  royal  advocate 
of  tl>e  bailliage  and  procurator  of  the  university.  He  waa 
educated  at  tlw  university  of  Paris,  wliere  he  heard  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Siger  of  Brabant.  He  was,  nevcrtlieless,  no 
adherent  of  the  sdiolastic  philosophy,  and  appears  to  have  been 
conversant  with  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon.  Although  he  never 
held  any  important  political  ofiice,  he  must  have  been  in  the 
confidence  of  the  court  when,  in  1300,  he  wrote  his  anonymous 
Summario,  brerit  tt  comteadiosa  dectrina  felicit  exptdidonit  tt 
aUrauUonit  purrarum  tt  Ulium  ttpU  Praacorum,  which  is 
estant  in  a  unique  MS.,  but  is  analysed  by  N.  de  Waiily  in  the 
BiittoMqut  de  f&ale  da  Ckarlti  (and  series,  vol  iii.).  In  the 
contest  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  Boniface  VIIL  Dubois 
ide*tified  himself  completely  with  the  secularizing  pdicy  of 
Philip,  and  pooled  forth  a  series  of  anti<leiical  pamphlets, 
iriUcb  did  not  cease  even  with  the  death  of  Boniface.  His 
Ai^^ftcatim  A(  tueih  de  Franc*  au  rey  cmire  It  foft  Bonijaee 
h  VIII;  printed  In  1614  In  AclainUr  Bom/aeimm  Vllt.  tt 
PUliptnm  Ptddmtm,  dates  from  1304,  and  is  a  heated  indict- 
ment of  the  temporal  power.  He  represented  Coutances  in  the 
(tates-geseral  of  1303,  but  in  ijo6  he  was  serving  Edward  L 
as  an  advocate  in  GuiaDne,^witliaut  apparently  abandoning  his 
Norman  practice  by  which  he  had  become  a  rich  man.  The 
most  important  of  his  woiks,  his  treatise  De  rttuperatient  lerrae 
tattdae}  was  written  in  1306,  and  dedicated  in  its  extant  form 
10  Edimrd  I.,  though  it  is  cettainly  addreued  to  Phihp.  Dubois 
outlines  the  conditions  necessary  to  •  successful  crusade — the 
establishment  and  enforcement  of  a  state  of  peace  among  the 
Christian  nations  of  the  West  by  a.couiicil  of  the  cbnicb;  the 
reform  of  the  monastic,  and  especially  of  the  mihtary,  orders; 
the  reduction  of  their  revenua;  the  instruction  of  a  number  of 
young  men  and  women  in  oriental  languages  and  the  natural 
sciences  with  a  view  to  the  government  of  Eastern  peoples;  and 
the  cstabhsbment  of  Philip  of  Valois  as  emperor  of  the  East. 
The  king  of  Fiance  was  in  fact,  when  once  the  pope  was  deprived 
at  the  temporal  power,  to  become  the  suzerain  of  the  Western 
natieos,  and  in  a  later  and  separate  memoir  Dubois  propoaed 
that  be  should  cause  himself  to  be  made  empoor  by  Clement  V. 
His  leal  for  the  crusade  was  probably  subordinate  to  the  desire 
to  secure  the  wealth  of  the  monastic  orders  for  the  royal  treasury, 
and  to  transfer  the  ecclesiastical  juriadictkn  to  the  crown.  Ifis 
ideas  on  education,  on  the  ceUbacy  of  the  clergy,  and  his  schemes 
b*  the  codification  of  French  law,  were  far  in  advance  of  Us 
time.  He  was  an  early  and  violent  "  Callican,"  and  the  first  of 
the  great  French  lawyers  who  occupied  theinselves  with  high 
poiilics.  In  1308  he  attended  the  states-general  at  Tours. 
He  is  generally  oediied  with  Quatdom  propesita  fopae  a  rtte 
luptrjact*  Temphritmm,  a  draft  epistle  supposed  to  be  addressed 
to  Clement  by  Philip.  This  was  followed  by  other  pamphlHa 
in  the  same  tone;  in  one  of  which  he  proposed  that  a  kiiigdoili 
ioonded  on  the  property  of  the  Templan  in  the  East  should  be 
estahlished  on  behalf  of  Philip  the  Tall. 

See  an  article  bf  E.  Kenan  w  HiiL  lilL  de  la  Fmnte,  vol.  xxvi. 
pp.  47'-S36:P>  I>upuy  Hist,  de  la  eondamnado*  .  .  .  des  TemUiers 
(Bnuaeh  I7<l).  and  Hist,  iu  iifftntid  enlre  U  pape  Boniface  VIII 
It  PkiKppe  It  Bel  (I^aris  1655) ;  and  Netieet  et  extniu  de  mamacrits, 
VOL  XX. 

DUMIS,  a  borough  of  -Clearfidd  comity,  Ptnnsylvanla,. 
U.S.A.,  IS9  m.  by  tail  N£.  of  Uttsburg.  Pop.  (rSgo)  6149, 
(igoo)  9375,  of  whom  1655  were  f(neign-boTn;.(i9ia  census) 
ttfits^  It  is  served  by  the  PennsylvanU,  the  Boflalo,  Rochester 
tt  Pittsbufg,  and  the  Buffato  <c  Susquehaima  railways.  The 
borough  is  built  on  a  small  plateau  curroonded  by  hills,  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Allet^ny  Moutttatas,  nearly  1400  ft.  above 
sea-leveL  Its  chief  importance  is  as  a  coal  and  lumber  centre; 
anong  its  manufacturing  establishments  are  blast  furnaces, 
iton  works,  machine  shops,  railway  repair  shops,  tanneries, 
planing  mills,  flour  mills,  loo>motive  works  and  a  glass  factory. 
Dubois  was  first  settlM  in  1871,  was  named  in  honour  of  its 
founder,  John  Dubois,  and  was  incorporated  in  r88i. 

>  Printed  in  CeHtctiimi  i  emir  i  TUtied*  FUtloin  (1891). 


DBBOIS^IRAIHA  BDHOHD  LOOIS  ALEXIS  (i747-tSi4), 
French  Revolutionist,  bom  at  Charieville,was  at  first  a  musketeer, 
then  a  lieutenant  of  the  marichaux,ar  guardsmen  of  the  old  regime. 
He  embraced  liberal  ideas,  and  in  1789  was  elected  deputy  to 
the  states-general  by  the  third  estate  of  Vitry-le-Francois.  At 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  of  which  he  was  named  secretary  in 
November  r789,  he  busied  himself  mainly  with  military  reforms. 
He  wished  to  see  the  old  military  system,  with  its  caste  distinc- 
tions and  its  mercenaries,  repUuxd  by  an  organization  of  national 
guards  in  which  all  citizens  should  be  admitted.  In  his  report,  ' 
on  the  i3th  of  December  r789,  he  gave  utterance  for  the  first 
time  to  the  idea  of  c«uerf^jM?fi,  which  he  opposed  to  the  recruiting 
system  of  the  okl  regime.  His  report  was  not,  however,  adopted.' 
He  succeeded  in  securing  the  Assembly's  vote  that  any  slave  who' 
touched  French  soil  should  became  free.  After  the  Constituent, 
Dubois-Cranc£  was  named  martchal  de  camp^  but  he  refused  to  bft 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Lafayette  and  preferred  to  serve  as 
a  simple  grenadier.  Elected  to  the  Convention  by  the  departs 
ment  of  the  Ardennes,  he  sat  among  the  ilontapuards,  but 
without  following  any  one  leader,  either  Danton  or  Robespierre. 
In  the  ttial  of  Louis  XVI.  he  voted  for  death  without  delay  or 
appeal.  On  the  sist  of  February  1793  he  was  named  presdenb 
of  the  Convention.  Althou^  he  was 'a  member  of  the  two 
committees  of  general  defence  which  preceded  that  of  public 
safety,  he  did  not  4)elong  to  the  latter  at  its  creation.  But  hct 
composed  a  remarkable  report  on  the  army,  recommendingi 
two  measures  which  contributed  largely  to  its  success,  the  rapid! 
advancement  of  the  lower  officers,  which  opened  the  way  for 
the  most  famous  generals  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  fusion 
of  the  volunteers  with  the  veteryi  troops.  In  August  1793 
Dnbois-Cranci  was  designated  "  rqiresentative  on  mission  "  to 
the  army  of  the  Alps,  to  direct  the  siege  of  Lyons,  which  had 
revolted  against  the  republic.  Accused  of  lack  of  energy,  he 
was  replaced  by  C.  Couthon.  On  his  return  he  easily  justified 
himself,  but  was  excluded  from  the  Jacobin  club  at  the  instance 
of  Robespierre,  before  whom  he  refused  to  bend.  Consequently 
he  was  mtturally  ^awn  to  participate  in  the  revolution  of  the 
9th  of  Thermldor  of  the  year  II.,  directed  against  Robespierre. 
But  ke  would  not  Join  the  Royalist  reaction  which  followed, 
and  waa  one  of  the  committee  of  five  wbldi  had  to  oppose  the 
Royalist  insurrection  of  Vendtaiaiie  (see  FsiHca  RKVOLtmoN). 
It  waa  also  during  this  period  that  Dubois-Cranci  was  nameif 
a  member  of  the  conmiittee  of  public  safety,  then  much  reduced 
in  importance.  After  the  Conventibn,  under  the  Directory, 
Dnbois-Craitci  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
and  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  infantry;  then,  in  1799, 
minister  Of  war.  On>osed  to  the  coup  d'tlat  of  the  i8th  of 
Brumaire,  he  lived  in  retirranent  during  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire.  He  died  at  Rethel  on  the  39th  of  June  1814.  His 
portrait  stands  In  dte  foraground  In  J.  L.  David's  celebrated 
sketch  of  the  "  Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court." 

Among  the  numerous  writings  of  DuboIs-CrancC  may  be  noticed 
his  Observations  sur  la  eonstittUion  mitiiaire,  ou  baus  die  traeaU 
^oposi  am  camiti  militaire.  See  H.  F.  T.  Jung,  Dubois  de  Crmacl, 
L'armie  et  la  RholutuM,  1JS9-1794  0>  vols.,  Paris,  1884). 

DU  BOU-RinroND,  Klin  (1818-1896),  Germitt  physiologist,- 
was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the  7th  of  November  i8t8.  The  Prussian 
capital  was  the  place  both  of  his  birth  and  of  his  hfe's  work, 
and  he  will  always  be  counted  among  (jcnnany's  great  adelitifie 
men;  yet  he  Wat  not  of  Gcnnan  Mood.  His  father  belonged 
to  NeuchUcl,  hit  mother  wat  of  Hugueaot  deaoiat,  and  he  spoke 
of  himself  as  "  being  of  pore  Celtic  bkmd."  Educated  first  at 
the  French  college  in  Berlin,  then  tt  NeodUUd,  whither  hit 
father  had  rettmied,  he  entered  in  1836  the  univerrity  of  BeiVn, 
He  seems  to  have  been  uncertain  at  first  as  to  the  bent  of  hit 
studies,  for  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  historian 
August  Neander,  and  dallied  with  geokigy;  but  eventually  he 
threw  himself  into  the  study  of  me(Udne,  with  tuch  zeal  and 
Success  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  great  teacher  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  who  was  then  making  Berlin  famous  as  a  school 
for  the  sciences  ancillary  to  medkiifi!.  Johannes  Mailer  may  be 
tegaidedatthecentralfiguieiatbeUilaiyof  modem  lAyaiology, 
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the  phyiiolagjr  of  tht  191b  oentmy.  HflDo'*  «ailfar  itaOa 
bad  bnn  distinctly  physiological;  bat  hit  inclination,  no.loa 
tlian  liis  potitian  at  profcHoi  o{  anatomy  as  wcU  as  of  physidogy 
In  the  onivcnity  o{  Berlin,  led  Inm  later  on  into  wide  ttodics  of 
comparative  anatomy,  and  these,  aided  by  the  natnral  bent  at 
hit  mind  towards  proUems  of  general  philosophy,  gave  his  views 
of  physiology  a  breadth  and  a  depth  wbidi  piofoandly  jnAnenrrd 
the  progress  of  that  science  in  h^  day.  He  had,  about  tlw  time 
iriKn  the  young  Du  Bois-Reymflnd  fame  to  his  lectures,  pnblifihed 
ha  creat  Eltmaitt  a/  FkysieUgy,  the  dominant  note  of  which 
may  Ik  said  to  be  th^: — "Thou^  there  appears  to  be  something 
in  the  phenomena  of  living  beings  which  cannot  lie  nplainrd 
by  ordinary  mcrhsniral,  physical  or  chemical  laws,  much  may  be 
so  explained,  and  we  may  withont  fear  puah  these  cxplamitions 
as  far  as  we  can,  so  long  as  we  keep  to  the  solid  ground  of  observa- 
tion and  espcshnent."  If  llUei  reosgniied  in  the  NeuchAtd  lad 
a  mind  fitted  to  cany  on  physical  researches  into  the  pheno- 
mena of  Uving  things  in  a  legitimate  way.  Heinadeliimbir&40 
his  assistant  in  physiology,  and  »i  a  starting-iwint  for  an  inquiry 
put  into  hiaJiands  the  essay  which  the  Italian,  Carlo  Matteucd, 
had  just  publitbcd  on  the  electric  phenomena  of  animals  This 
dtitermined  the  work  of  Du  Bois-Reymond's  life.  He  chose  as 
the  subject  of  his  graduation  thesis  "  Electric  Fishes,"  and  so 
commenced  a  long  seriea  of  investigations  on  animal  electricity, 
by  which  be  enriched  scicoce  and  made  for  himself  a  name. 
Ihe  lesoltsof  these  inquiries  were  made  known  partly  in  papers 
communicated  to  scientific  journals,  but  also  and  chiefly  in  hit 
work  Returdut  m  Amrnal  EUdricily,  the  first  part  of  srhich 
appeared  in  2848,  the  last  in  rSS^. 

This  great  work  may  be  regarded  under  tiro  aspects.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  a  record  of  the  exact  detcrminstion  and  approsiDa- 
tive  analysis  of  the  dectric  phenomena  presented  by  living 
beingi.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  it  represents  a  remacfcable 
advance  of  our  knowledge.  Du  Bois-Reymond,  beginning  with 
the  imperfect  observations  of  Matteucd,  buHt  up,  it  may  be  said, 
th^  branch  of  science.  He  did  so  by  inventing  or  improving 
methods,  by  devising  new  instruments  of  observation  or  by 
adapting  old  ones.  The  debt  which  sdenoe  owes  to  him  on  th^ 
score  it  a  Urge  one  indeed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  volumes  in 
question  contain  an  exposition  of  a  theory.  In  them  Da  Btus- 
R^mond  put  forward  a  general  oonception  by  the  help  of  which 
he  strove  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  he  had  observed. 
He  developed  the  view  that  a  living  tissue,  such  as  muscle, 
mvbt  be  regarded  as  composed  of  a  number  of  electric  molecoles, 
of  molecnla  having  certain  dectric  properties,  and  that  the 
dectric  behaviour  of  the  muscle  as  a  whole  in  varying  drcum- 
itancet  wat  the  outcome  of  thet)ehaviour  of  these  native  dectric 
molecules.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  this  theory  has  not 
stood  the  test  of  time  so  well  as  have  Du  Bois-Reymond's  other 
mote  simple  deductions  from  observed  facts.  It  wat  eariy 
attacked  by  Ludimar  Hermann,  who  maintained  that  a  Hving 
untouched  tissue,  such  as  a  muscle,  is  not  the  subject  of  dectric 
currents  to  long  as  it  is  at  rest,  is  Isoelectric  in  substance,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  supposed  to  be  made  upof  dectric  molecules, 
■II  the  dectric  phenomena  which  it  manifests  being  due  to  internal 
moleculat  changes  associated  with  activity  or  inhl<y<  Altfaoogh 
mott  subsequent  observers  have  ranged  themsdves  on  Hennann't 
side,  it  must  neverthdeu  be  admitted  that  Du  Bois-Reymond'a 
theory  wasof  great  yslue  if  only  at  a  wwking  hypothesis,  and  that 
as  such  it  greatly  bdpel  in  the  advanc*  of  sdeace. 

Du  Bcfs-Reymond's  work  lay  chiefly  in  the  direction  oi 
aniaial  dectridty,  yet  be  carried  his  inquiries— such  as  could  be 
studied  by  phyaicsl  methods — into  ether  parts  of  physiology, 
mcie  aspedally  into  the  (riianomena  of  diffusion,  though  he  pub- 
lished Ijltlc  or  nothing  concerning  the  results  at  which  he  arrived. 
For  nuay  ytan,  too,  he  exerted  a  great  influence  at  a  teacher. 
In  1(58,  upon  thedeath  af  Johannes  MUlkr,  the  chair  of  anatomy 
•ltd  physitlogy,  which  that  great  man  had  held,  wat  divided 
into  a  chair  of  hnman  and  comparative  anatomy,  which  wat  given 
to  K,  B.  Rdchert  (i8is-i88j),  and  a  chair  of  physiology,  which 
naturally  fell  to  Du  Bois-Reymond.  This  he  hdd  to  his  death, 
caayiag  out  kit  mearcbct  tm  mapy  yeatt  under  nntovourabl* 


conditions  of  fauMleqaMt  aecMmnadadoo.  Init77,  thtooi^Ui 
influence,  the  government  provided  the  university  with  a  pscper 
physkdogical  laboratory.  In  iSsi  he  was  admitted  into  tfa* 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  BerUa,  and  in  1867  became  its  perpetual 
secretary.  For  many  yean  bcand  Us  IriaulH.  von  Bebnboltx, 
who  like  him  had  been  a  pupil  of  Johsnnrs  MttUer,  were  prominent 
men  in  the  German  capitaL  Acceptableat  court,  they  both  used 
thdr  position  and  thdr  infln^wr^  for  the  advancement  of  scicncft' 
Both,  from  time  to  time  at  opportonity  offered,  stepped  out  of 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  professorial  chair  and  gave  the  world  their 
thoughts  concerning  things  on  which  they  could  not  well  dwell 
in  the  lecture  roooa.  Du'  Boit-Reymond,  at  has  been  said,  had 
in  his  earlier  years  wandered  into  fid<b  other  than  those  of 
physiology  and  medicine,  and  in  his  later  years  he  imti  back 
to  some  of  these.  His  occaskmal  discourses,  deaihig  with  genenl 
topics  and  various  problems  of  i^iikisophy,  show  that  to  the  end 
be  ponessed  the  historic  spirit  which  had  led  him  as  a  lad  to 
listen  to  Neander;  they  are  marked  not  only  by  a  charm  of  style, 
but  by  a  breadth  of  view  such  as  mi^t  becxpected  from  Johannes 
If  Oiler's  pupil  and  friend.  He  died  in  the  dty  of  bis  birtfa  and 
adoption  on  the  36th  of  November  li^S.  (M.  F.) 

DUBOI,  JBA>-BArasn  (r670-i742),  French  author,  was 
bom  at  Beanvais  in  December  1670.  After  studying  for  the 
church,  he  renounced  theology  for  the  study  of  ptJtiUc  law  and 
politics.  He  was  employed  by  M.  de  Toscy,  minister  of  forcigii 
affairs,  and  by  the  regent  and  f»"1'"°'  Dubois  in  several  secret 
missions,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  saccesa. 
He  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  and  sevoal  benefices.  Having 
obtained  these,  he  retired  bam  political  life,  and  devoted  himadf 
to  history  and  litetattne.  He  gained  such  distinction  ss  an 
author  that  in  1710  be  was  deoed  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  of  which,  in  1713,  he  wat  appointed  perpetual  tecretary 
inthenomofiLDader.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  33rd  of  If  arch 
i74>,  repeating  as  he  tstfixtd  the  weU-known  xtmtA  of  ao 
andent,  "  Deatlr  is  a  law,  itot  a  ponidunent;''  His  first  work 
was  L'HisMrt  its  fmiirt  Cariiau  trttalt  a  Hhalrt*  par  itt 
mtJailla  (Paris,  1695,  ismo),  which,  in  spite  of  its  ingemiity, 
did  not  succeed  in  altering  the  common  opiaim,  which  only 
admits  three  emperors  of  tlusnamb  About  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  2701,  being  charged  with  different  negotiatioae 
both  fn  Holland  and  in  En^^and,  with  the  design  to  engage  these 
powers  if  possible  to  adopt  a  pacific  line  of  policy,  he,  in  order 
to  promote  the  objects  of  his  mission,  pnbUshtd  a  work  entitled 
Ltt  tuUrhs  ie  PAn^tUrre  mat  tuiaulas  dans  la  tatm  prismis 
(Amsterdam,  S70j,i9mo).  But  as  this  work  contained  indiscreet 
disdosures,  of  whkh  the  enemy  took  advantage,  and  predict io— 
which  were  not  fulfilled,  a  wag  took,  occasion  to  rcnaik  that  the 
title  ought  to  be  read  thus:  Les  InUrttt  dt  FAngUUm  atdt 
enlmdia  far  Fabtt  Dutos.  It  is  rcmaxkable  as  containing  a 
distinct  prophecy  of  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies  from 
Great  Britain.  His  next  work  wu  L'Hitloin  d*  U  Ligme  dt 
Cambray  (Paris,  2709,  171S  and  278$,  a  vols,  ismo),  a  faU, 
dear  and  Interesthig  history,  which,  obtained  the  commendattoa 
of  Voltaire.  In  1734  he  published  his  Hittoin  criWfM  d» 
ruMisiemeia  dt  Itt  momotU*  franfoia  dam  la  Ganks  (3  vols. 
4to) — a  work  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  Franis 
had  entered  Gaul,  not  as  conquerors,  but  at  the  request  of  the 
nation,  which,  according  to  him,  had  called  them  in  to  govemit. 
But  this  system,  though  UBfokted  with-  a  degree  of  skiH  and 
ability  which  at  first  procured  it many  xetlous  partisans,  wsa 
victoriously  refuted  by  IfontesquieU'at  the  end  oil  the  thirtieth 
book  of  the  Etprii  da  lots.  His  Jmltamt  criligva  tv  la  fettii 
el  stir  la  ptmlurt,  pubUshed  for  the  fine  time  in  1719  (1  vols, 
iimo),  but  often  reprinted  in  three  vdumes,  constitute  one  of 
the  works  m  which  the  theory  of  the  arts  it  explained  with  the 
utmost  sagadty  sod  discrimioatioa.  Like  his  history  of  the 
Ltague  of  Cambray,  it  was  highly  praised  by  Voltaire.  The 
work  was  rendered  mora  remarkable  by  the  bet  that  its  author 
had  no  practical  acquaintance  with  any  one  of  the  arts  whose 
principles  he  discussed,  Besides  the  works  above  enumerated, 
a  manifesto  of  Maximiliaa,  dector  of  Bavaria,  against  the 
emperor  L«opobl,.reUtiv<  to  the  sacoetiiaD  |n  Spain,  hat  been 
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•Itilbated  t»  Dnbos,  ChUir,  H  «p()cii»,  {mm  the 
lheM]4e.  - 

OmBQOIk  a  dty  uid  the  coanty-mt  of  Dubnqa*  coonty, 
bm,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Miisinippi  river,  oppoot*  the  boundaiy  line 
between  mMonsin  and  IlUaaia.  Fop.  (1890)  30,311;  (1900) 
3<^*97i  ('Oojt  •taie  ceom*)  4>t9«i  (inc]a(Ung  6B3S  fordga-born, 
ttie  nHJoritjr  of  whom  weie  German  and  Iiiah);(i9ioD,S.ceniiB) 
38,494.  DubuqueiiMTved  by  thellUnaisCeitfral,  the  Chicago, 
lUhmnfcce  ft  Saiat  Panl  (whkh  haa  repair  shope  here),  the 
CkicatO,  BsrUogton  ft  Qvincy,  and  the  Chicago  Great  Wtatem 
wnmyf;  it  abo  haa  a  conaidcrable  lires  tiafiic;  The  river  ia 
Hiahiifd  her*  by  a  railway  bridge  and  two  wagon  bridges.  The 
bmilnfit  portion  of  tiw  dty  Ha  on  the  low  landa  bofdering  the 
over;  many  of  the  residaioca  are  boilt  on  the  aiopca  and  aununiti 
of  Uuib  oomaaadiag  ezteuive  and  pictiircaqae  viewi.  Among 
the  piindpal  buBdinga  are  the  Camccie^loat  free  public  library 
<iAicb  in  1908  had  i3,<oo  volnmei^  eadoaive  of  the  valnaUc 
Senator  Alliaon  coUactioa  of  public  document*),  tlw  pubUe  high 
ichool,  and  the  house  of  the  Dubuque  Qub,  Dubuque  is  a  Roman 
Ckthoiie  atcUepiscopal  see,  and  is  the  seat  of  St  Joseph's  College 
litis),  •  amall  Roman  Catholic  instilutkili,  of  Wartbuig 
Scmhiary  (1854),  a  small  Evangelical  Lutheian  theological 
t^a<d;  of  the  G«man  Presbyterian  Theological  School  of  the 
Netthwest  (1851);  <i  St  Joseph's  Ladies'  Academy;  and  of 
BayhM  Business  College.  Fifteen  miles  from  Dubuque  is  a 
monastery  of  IVappist  monks.  Among  the  dty's  charitable 
institutions  are  the  Finley  and  the  Mercy  hosiMtals,  a  heaiie  for 
the  friendlcB,  a  rescue  home,  a  House  of  tbe  Good  Shepherd, 
and  an  Insane  asylum.  In  1900  Dubuque  ranked  fourth  and  in 
190S  fifth  among  the  dties  of  the  state  as  a  fttanufacturihg 
centre,  the  chief  products  bang  those  of  tbe  planing  mills  and 
machine  shops,  and  furniture,  sashes  and  doors,  liquors,  carriages, 
wagons,  coffins,  dottaing,  boots  and  shoes,  river  steam  boats, 
barges,  torpedo  boats,  ftc,  and  the  value  of  the  factory  product 
being  t9,>79,4i4  in  1905  and  $9,651, 147  in  1900.  The  dty  lies 
in  a  legion  of  lead  and  sine  mines,  quantities  of  sine  ore  in  the 
font  of  black-jack  being  taken  from  the  latter.  Dubuque  is 
iaportant  as  a  distributing  centre  for  lumber,  hardware, 
groceries  and  dry.goods. 

As  early  as  i;88  Julien  Dubuque  (1765-1810),  attracted  by 
the  lead  deposits 'in  the  vidnity,  which  were  then  being  cruddy 
mrked  by  the  Sauk  and  fas  Indians,  settled  here  and  carried 
Ml  the  mining  industry  until  his  death.  In  June  18)9  miners 
from  Galena,  Illinois,  attempted  to  make  a  settlement  here  in 
direct  vioiation  of  Indian  treaties,  but  were  driven  away  by 
United  States  troops  under  orders  from  Colond  Zachary  Taylor. 
Immediately  after  the  Black  Hawk  War,  wbiu  settlers  began 
coming  to  the  mines.  Dubuque  was  laid  out  under  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  on  the  ind  of  July  1836,  and  was  incorporated 
in  1(41. 

DU  CAMP,  aAXtHB  (i8sa-r894),  French  writer,  the  son  of 
•  successful  surgeon,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  8th  of  February 
l8s>.  He  had  a  strong  taste  for  travel,  which  his  father's  means 
enabled  him  to  indul^  as  soon  as  his  college  days  were  over. 
Between  1844  and  1845,  and  again,  in  company  with  Gustave 
Flaubert,  between  1849  and  1851,  he  travellal  in  Europe  and 
the  East,  and  made  excellent  use  of  his  experiences  hi  books 
published  after  his  return.  In  j  85  r  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
«f  tbe  Kenu  dt  Parii  (suppressed  in  1858),  and  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Rttue  da  deux  mtnda.  In  1853  he  was  made 
•B  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  served  as  •  volunteer 
with  Garibaldi  in  i860,  and  gave  an  accnunt  of  im  experiences 
ta  hi*  Expldilion  des  deux  Sicila  (1861).  In  1870  be  was 
nominated  for  the  senate,  but  his  election  was  frustrated  by  the 
downfall  of  the  Empire  He  was  dected  a  member  of  tbe  French 
Academy  in  1880,  mainly,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  his  history 
«f  the  <5ommune,  published  under  the  title  of  L*s  Cofoulsitns 
ii  Paris  (1878-1880).  His  writings  include  among  others  the 
Ckatitt  mtdtrnes  (1855),  Connclions  (1858);  numerous  works  on 
travd,  Somenin  tt  paysafa  d'tritnt  (1848),  ifypU,  Nubie, 
Paletknt,  Syrtt  (1851);  works  of  art  critidsm.  Let  Selant  de 
t^jSt  'i$lh  t96ti  novels,  L'Htmmt  am  braceUi  d'or  (1861s),  Una 


Hi$ltin.  eamum  (1889) ;  literaty  studies,  TUaHik  Gamtiet 
(1890).  DuCampwastheaathorofavaluahleboohontlie  daily 
Hfe  of  Paris,  Paris,  set  tri»ttt,  stsfoncHons,  sa  tit  dans  to  setonit 
moitU  d»  XIX'  .nick  (1869-1875).  He  published  several 
works  on  sodal  qncstioss,  one  of  which,  thie  Uaurs  de  man 
kwtps,  was  tor  be  kept  sealed  In  the  BibUotbique  Nationale  until 
191a  His.S«fise»ri/tMra<m(svals., i88s-i883)cotttainnmcli 
information  about  contemporary  writers,  e^xdally  Gustave 
Flaubert,  of  whom  Du  Camp  was  an  early  and  intimate  friend. 
Bediedonthe9thof  February  1894.  Da  Camp  was  one  of  the 
carlieat  amateur'  photographers,  and  his  hooka  of  travd  were 
anisag  the  first  to  be  illustrated  by  means  of  what  was  then  a 
new  art. 

.  DU  CAHOK  CHARU8  DU  FRBSIB,  Sam  (1610-1688),  one 
of  the  lay  members  of  the  great  rTth  century  gixnip  of  French 
cxitirs  and  scholan  who  laid  the  foimdations  of  modem  historical 
critidsm,  was  bom  at  Amiens  on  the  i8th  of  December  i6ia. 
At  an  early  age  his  father  aent  him  to  the  Jesuits'  coUege  at 
Amiens,  where  be  greatly  distinguished  himself.  Having  com- 
pleted the  usual  course  at  this  seminstry,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  law  at  Orleans,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris, 
where  in  1631  he  was  lecdved  as  an  advocate  before  the  perlia* 
ment.  Meeting  with  very  sUght  success  in  his  profession,  he 
returned  to  his  native  dty,  and  in  July  1638  married  Catherine 
Dubois,  daughter  of  a  r^^  official,  the  treasurer  in  Amiens; 
and  in  1647  he  purchased  the  office  of  treasurer  from  his  father- 
in-bw,  but  its  duties  did  not  interfere  with  the  literary  and 
hislofkal  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  since  returning 
to  Amiens.  Forced  to  leave  his  native  dty  in  1668  in  consequence 
of  a  plague,  he  settled  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  until  his  death 
on  the  >3rd  of  October  1688.  In  the  archives  of  Paris  DuCangt 
was  able  to  consult  charters,  diplomaSy  manuscripts  and  a 
multitude  of  printed  documents,  which  were  not  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere.  His  industry  was  eaempiary  and  unremitting, 
and  the  number  of  his  literary  works  would  be  incredible,  if  tbe 
originals,  all  in  his  own  handwriting,  were  not  still  extant.  He 
was  distinguished  above  nearly  all  the  writers  of  his  time  by  bis 
linguistic  acquirements,  his  accurate  and  varied  knowledge, 
and  his  critical  sagadty.  Of  his  immerous  works  the  most 
important  are  the  Glossarium  ad  scriptores  mediae  ei  injimae 
laUnilalis  tParis,  1678),  and  the  Glossarium  ad  scriplores  mediae 
tt  infimae  patcUalis  (Lyons,  1688),  which  are  indispensable 
aids  to  the  student  of  the  history  ud  literature  of  the  middle 
ages.  To  the  three  original  volumes  of  the  Latin  Chssatium, 
three  sypplementaiy  volames  were  added  by  the  Benedictines 
of  St  Maur  (Paris,  1733-1736),  and  a  further  addition  of  four 
volumes(Paris,  1766), by  a  Benedictine,  Pierre  Caipentier  (1697- 
1767).  "Thete  were  other  editions,  and  an  abridgment  with 
some  corrections  was  brought  out  by  J.  C.  Addung  (Halle, 
1771-17(4).  The  edition  in  seven  vohunes  edited  by  G.  A.  L. 
Henscbd  (Paris,  1840-1850)  indudcs  these  supplements  and 
also  further  additions  by  the  editor,  and  this  has  been  improved 
and  published  in  ten  volumcf  by  Leopold  Favre  (Niort,  1883- 
1887).  An  edition  of  the  Greek  Ctetsarium  was  published  at 
Breslau  in  1889. 

Du  Cange  took  considerable  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
later  empire,  and  wrote  Hislaria  BytoiUkUi  dupHei  tammeitlaria 
itluslrala  (Faris>  1680),  and  an  introduction  to  his  edition  and 
translation  into  modern  French  of  Geofliey  de  ViUehardouin's 
Hislaire  dt  I'empire  de  CtmstaiUituple  sous  let  empenurs  fraufais 
(Paris,  1657).  He  also  brought  out  editions  of  the  Byzantine 
historians,  John  Cinnamus  and  John  Zonaras,  as/Mmni  Citutami 
hislorianm  de  rdmt  testis  a  Jeaime  el  Uasmdt  Cemnems  (Paris, 
1670)  and  Joannis  Zttiarae  Atmales  ai  exordia  mundi  ad  marUm 
AlexU  Camnem  (Paris,  1686).  He  edited  Jean  de  Joinville'a 
Hiskrire  de  St  Louis,  toi  de  Fraiue  (Pari^  166S),  and  his  other 
works  which  may  be  mentioned  ar»  TraiU  Ustariiue  du  ckef  de 
SI  Jean  BaplisU  (Paris,  >666);  LtUre  du  Sieur  N^  canstUter  du 
rti  (Paris,  1682);  Cyriui,  Pkiloum,  aliarumgue  teUrum  ^a*- 
saria,  and  Uimoire  surle  projet  d'un  iwhsmii  recutil  des  kitlerien$ 
de  Fraiue,  ttfec  It  plan  glntral  de  ce  recueil,  which  has  been 
iiaerted  by  Jacqust  Lslai«  in  hi*  BiUialUtmMiloriiui  de  ' 
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Pramu  (Pari*,  176S-177S).  His  hat  work,  ChromOH  PottkaU 
t  mmdit  eondiia  ad  HiraeUi  impenlcris  annum  tigaimum 
(Puis,  1689),  wu  puaing  thraugh  the  preu  when  Du  Cange 
died,  and  oomeqnently  it  was  edited  by  Etienne  Balnze,  and 
poblisiied  with  an  tloge  of  the  autlior  prefixed. 

'  His  antognph  manusctipts  and  his  laije  and  valuable  Ubiaijr 
passed  to  his  ddest  son,  Pliilippe  du  Fnsne,  who  died  unmarried 
in  169a.  They  tlien  came  to  liis  second  son,  Ftanfois  du  Frasne, 
who  sold  the  colltction,  the  gteater  part  of  the  manuscripts 
being  purchased  by  the  abb6  du  Champs.  The  abbi  handed 
them  over  to  a  booloeller  named  Mariette,  who  resold  part  of 
them  to  Baron  Hohendorf .  The  twnalning  part  wis  acquired 
by  a  member  of  the  family  of  Hosier,  the  French  genealogists. 
The  French  government,  however,  aware  of  the  importance 
of  all  the  wri&igs  of  Da  Cange,  succeeded,  after  much  trouble, 
in  collecting  the  greater  portiMi  of  the  manuscripts,  which  were 
preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at  Paris.  Some  of  these  were 
subsequent^  published,  and  the  manuscripts  are  now  found  in 
various  libraries.  The  worlu  of  Du  Cange  published  after  his 
death  are:  an  edition  of  the  Byiantine  historian,  Nicephorus 
Gregoias  (Paris,  tyoi);  De  imferalarum  CtnsUmHnepMlancmm 
ten  injtritris  aeri  rel  imperii  nit  tocont  numitmaUkuj  diatrtalio 
(Rome,  r75s);  Hisloire  de  FUat  it  la  rille  d'Anutna  et  dt  set 
ttmlet  (Amiens,  1840);  and  a  valuable  work  Dts  primdpauUt 
d'auln-mtr,  published  by  E.  G.  Rey  <*  Lts  Pamillts  fotUn-mer 
(Paris.  1M9). 

'  See  H.  Hsrdottin.  Buai  tmr  la  tit  eUnr  Ut  omratft  dt  Dnemf 
(Amiens,  iSm):  and  L.  J.  Feuglre.  in  the  JtHrnil  dt  rimtnctiou 
fMifiu  (Parti.  iSsa). 

DOCAHSB.  VICTOR  HEMRI  JOSEPH  ■RABADI  (1783-1833), 
Flcnch  novelist  and  dramatist,  was  botn  on  the  a4thof  November 
(783  at  the  Hague,  where  his  father  was  secretary  to  the  French 
embassy.  Dismissed  from  the  dvil  service  at  the  Restoration, 
Victor  Ducange  became  one  of  the  favourite  authon  of  the 
libcial  party,  and  owed  some  part  of  his  popularity  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  fined  and  imprisoned  more  than  once  for  his  otat- 
spokeiuMSs.  He  was  six  months  in  prison  for  an  article  in  his 
journal  Lt  DiaNe  not,  on  U  fetil  eturritr  dt  Lucifer  (iSai);  for 
ValtnHnt  (iSai),  in  which  the  royalist  excesses  in  the  south  of 
France  were  pilloried,  he  was  again  imprisoned;  and  after 
the  pnblicatbn  of  HHine  ou  Tamutt  tt  la  pum  (1813),  be  took 
refuge  for  some  time  in  Belgium.  Ducange  wrote  nunierous 
plays  and  melodramas,,  among  which  the  most  successful  were 
Mara  Ltricot,  ou  It  ptHl  Ckouan  dt  iSjo  (t836),  and  Tnnle  am, 
tula  tit  d'nn  jeutnr  (iSa?),  ta  which  FrUMck  Lemattie found 
one  of  his  best  parts.  Many  of  his  books  were  prohibited, 
ostensibly  for  their  coarseness,  but  perhaps  rather  for  their 
political  tendencies.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  rsth  of  October 

»833- 

OOCiU.  Ddkas  or  Doukas,  the  name  of  a  Byiantine  family 
which  supplied  several  rulers  to  the  Eastern  Empire.  The 
family  first  came  into  prominence  during  the  9th  century,  but 
was  ruined  when  Constantine  Ducas,  a  son  of  the  general  Androni- 
cus  Ducss,  k>st  his  life  in  his  effort  to  obtabi  the  imperial  crown 
in  913.  Towards  the  end  of  the  roth  century  there  appeared 
another  family  of  Ducas,  which  was  perhaps  connected  with  the 
earlier  famOy  through  the  female  line  and  was  destined  to  sttaio 
to  greater  fortune.  A  member  of  this  family  became  emperor 
as  Constantine  X.  in  1059,  and  Constantlne's  son  Michael  VII. 
ruled,  nominally  in  conjunction '  with  his  younger  brothers, 
Andronicus  and  Constantine,  from  1071' to  1078.  Michael  left 
a  son,  Consuntine,  and,  says  Gibbon, "  a  daughter  of  the  house 
of  Ducas  iUustrated  the  bkxid,  and  cohfirmed  the  succession, 
of  the  Otmnenian  dynasty."  The  family  wa*  also  allied  by 
marriage  with  other  great  Byiantine  houses,  and  after  losing 
the  imperial  dignity  its  members  continued  to  take  an  active 
part  In  public  affairs.  In  >ao4  Alexius  Ducas,  called  MourxouSe, 
deposed  the  emperar  Isadc  Angdus  and  his  son  Alexius,  and 
vahity  tried  to  defend  Constantinople  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Latin  crusaders.  Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later  one  Michael 
Ducas  took  a  leading  part  in  the  civil  war  between  the^niperon 
loha  V.  Pklaaelogns  and  John  VI.  Cantacuaenua,  and  Michaai's 


grandson  was  the  historiiit  Ducas  (see  bdow).  Many  of  the 
petty  sovereigns  who  arose  after  the  destruction  of  the  EaiteiB 
Empire  sought  to  gain  prestige  by  adding  the  famous  nsne  of 
Ducas  to  their  own. 

DUCAS  (isth  ccot),  Byaaltoc  historian,  flourished  nader 
CoDstaatine  Xm.  (XL)  Dagaies,  the  last  emperor  of  the  East, 
about  145a  The  dates  of  Us  birth  and  death  are.  nDkaown. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Michael  Duca*  (see  above).  After  the 
fall  of  ConstanUnople,  be  was  cmpfeycd  in  valioos  diploaiatle 
missions  by  Dorino  and  Domenioo  Gatdusd,  princes  of  Lesben, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge.  He  was  successful  in  securing  a 
serai-indqiendence  for  Loboa  nntO  1469,  when  it  was  taken 
and  aimexed  to  Turkey  by  Saitaa  MahoAuned  II.  It  i* 
known  that  Ducas  survived  this  event,  but  there  is  no  record  of 
his  subsequent  1%.  He  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
period  r34i->46a;  Us  woik  thus  containcs  that  of  Gregoms 
and  Cantacuxene,  and  supplements  Phrantxes  and  Chakondyks. 
There  is  a  prelimfaiaty  chapter  of  cfaronokigy  from  Adam  to 
John  Palaeologus  I.  Although  barbarous  in  style,  the  history 
of  Ducas  is  both  judickms  and  trastworthy,  and  it  is  the  most 
valuable  source  for  thedosing  years  otthc  Greek  empire.  The 
account  of  the  capture  of  ConMantinople  is  of  q>ecisl  iiaportance. 
Ducas  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  union  of  the  Gnek  and 
Latin  churches,  and  is  very  bitter  against  those  wlio  rejected 
even  the  Mea  of  appeaMng  to  the  West  for  assistance  agahst  the 
Turks. 

The  Mrtory,  prestrved  (without  a  title)  hi  a  single  Paris  M&,  waa 
firat  edited  by  I.  Bullialdos  (BuUiaud)  (Paris.  IM);  later  editiooe 
are  in  the  Bonn  Corfu  teriflonm  Biit.  Byi.,  by  I.  Bekkcr  (iai4> 
and  Migne,  Pairotopa  Gratca,  dvii.  The  Bonn  edition  contains  a 
ISth  century  Italian  translation  by  an  unknown  author,  found  by 
Leopold  Raoke  in  one  of  the  Ubranes  of  Venice,  and  sent  by  him  to 

DOCAMB.  PntRRI  BMHAIIUSL  ALBBRT,  BoOM  (tSt3- 
1893),  French  historian,  was  bom  at  3ontges  on  the  lAth  of 
November  1813.  In  t849  he  became  aide.de.camp  to  Pilnce 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Westphalia,  then  governor  of  the 
Invalides,  on  whose  commission  he  wrote  Ulmoirtt'four  imir 
drkisU>indtlacampatntdti8l*enRustit(tSsi),  Subsequently 
he  published  Ulmoiret  dn  m  Joseph  (i853-t855),  and,  as  e 
sequd,  Hisloirt  dts  nltociakons  diplomalitpua  rtlaHms  aus 
IridUs  dt  Mtrfontaime,  dt  LmMlk  et  d'AmitHS,  together  with 
the  unpubUsbied  conespondence  of  the  emperor  Kapoleeis  I: 
with  Cardinal  Fcsch  (1855-1856).  Ftom  papers  in  the  possession 
of  the  imperial  family  be  compQsd  ttlmoires  du  prkut  Buijht* 
(t858-i<6o)  and  AyWatim.du mtmoirtsdudue dt  Rapist  (1857); 
part  of  which  was  faiserted  by  authority  at  the  end  of  volume 
ix.'«f  the  Itimoirts.  He  was  attachi  to  Jerome's  son.  Prince 
Napoleon,  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  wrote  a  Ptkis  hisloriqu* 
dts  optrMms  mOUairts  en  Orient,  dt  wurs  iSs4  i  oOohre  itff 
(1857),  which  waa  completed  many  years  Utcr  by  a  volume 
entitled  La  Crimte  el  Sltaslopol  de  iS}}  i  ti56,  documents  inlimes 
et  intdits,  followed  by  the  complete  list  of  the  French  officer* 
killed  or  wounded  in  that  war  (189a).  He  was  also  employed 
by  Prince  Napoleon  on  the  Correspondanee  of  Napoleon  I., 
and  afterwards  published  certain  letten,  puiposdy  omitted 
there,  in  the  Reoue  kisloriqne.  These  documents,  subsequently 
collected  in  Let  Rots  jrhres  de  Napollon  (1883),  as  well  ss  the 
Journal  de  la  reine  Catherine  de  Wesiphalie  (1893),  wen  edited 
with  little  care  and  are  not  entire^  trustworthy,  but  their 
publication  threw  much  light  on  Napoleon  I.  and  his  entourage. 
His  Souvenirs  d'lM  officier  du  f  Zouates,  and  Les  Detseus  dm 
coupd'Uti  (1891),  contain  many  piquant  anecdotes,  but  st  times 
degenerate  into  mere  tittle-tattle.  Ducasse  was  the  author  of 
some  slight  novels,  and  from  the  practice  of  this  (otm  of  litemture 
he  acquired  that  levity  which  appears  even  in  his  most  serious 
historical  publications. 

DUCAT,  the  name  of  a  coin,  generally  of  gold,  and  of  varying 
value,  formerly  in  use  in  many  European  countries.  It  was 
first  struck  by  Roger  11.  of  Sicily  as  duke  of  Apulia,  and  bore  an 
inscription  "  Sil  liH,  Chrisle,  dolus,  <pum  lu  retis,  isle  ducalus" 
(Lord,  thou  rulest  this  duchy,  to  thee  be  it  dedicated);  hence, 
it  is  said,  the  nasae.    Between  ia8o  and  isa4  Venice  alio  slrack 
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«  goU  «aln,  faiomi  Ant  w  the  ducat,  iflermRb  «s  tlie  ncchino 
or  sequin,  the  ducat  becoming  merely  a  money  oi  account. 
The  ducat  was  also  current  in  Holland,  Austria,  the  Netherlands, 
Spain  and  Denmark  (see  NmasHATics).  A  gold  coin  termed  a 
ducat  was  current  in  Hanover  during  Ihe  reigns  of  George  I. 
and  George  IIL  A  pattern  gold  coin  was  also  struck  by  the 
English  mint  in  1887  for  a  proposed  decimal  coinage.  On  the 
tevene  was  the  inscription  "  one  ducat  "  within  an  oak  wreath; 
above  "  one  hundred  pence,"  and  below  the  date  between  two 
small  roses.  There  is  a  gold  coin  termed  a  ducat  in  the  Austria' 
Hungary  currency,  of  the  value  of  nine  shillings  and  fourpence. 

DU  CHAIUO.  PAUL  BBLLONI  (1835-1903),  traveller  and 
anthropologist,  waa  bom  either  at  Paris  or  at  New  Orleans 
(accounts  conflict)  on  the  31st  of  July  183$.  In  his  youth  be 
accompanied  his  father,  an  African  trader  in-  the  employment 
of  a  Paiiiian  firm,  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Here,  at  a  sution 
00  the  Gabun,  the  boy  lecdvcd  aooe  education  from  miasion- 
ariet,  and  acquired  an  intescst  in  and  knowledge  of  the  country, 
its  natural  history,  and  its  natives,  which  guided  him  to  his 
subsequent  career.  .  In  1853  he  exhibited  this  knowledge  in  the 
New  York  press,  and  was  sent  in  1855  by  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  at  Philadelphia  on  an  African  expedition.  From  1855 
to  1859  he  regularly  expiated  the  regions  of  West  Africa  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  theequator,  gaining  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  delta  of  the  Ogow£  river  and  the  estuary  of  the  Gabun. 
During  his  travcb  he  saw  numbers  of  the  great  anthropoid  apes 
called  the  gorilla  (possibly  the  great  ape  described  by  Cartha- 
ginian navigators),  then  known  to  sdentiats  only  by  a  few 
skektois.  A  subsequent  expedition,  from  1863  to  r865,  enabled 
him  to  confirm  the  accounts  given  by  the  andents  of  a  pygmy 
people  inhabiting  the  African  forests.  Narratives  of  both 
expeditions  were  published,  in  1 861  and  1867  respectively,  under 
the  titles  ExploraHon$  and  AdvnUant  in  Equatorial  Africa,  wilk 
Accnmis  0/  the  Manntn  end  Cuslomt  of  lit  Peapit,  and  of  the 
Ckaet  oflht  Gorilla,  Crocodile,  and  oiktr  Animalr,  and  A  Jownty 
I0  Askango4and,  and  fwiker  pcnetraium  inio  Equalorial  Africa. 
The  first  work  excited  much  conttoveisy  on  the  score  c(  its 
veradty,  but  subsequent  investigation  proved  the  correctness 
of  du  Cbaillu's  statements  as  to  the  facu  of  natural  history; 
though  possibly  some  of  the  adventures  be  desoribed  as  happening 
to  himself  were  reproductions  of  the  hunting  stories  of  natives 
(see  Proc.  Zoal.  Soc.  vol.  i.,  1905,  p.  66).  The  map  accompanying 
Askanto-laHd  was  of  unique  value,  but  the  explorer's  photographs 
and  collections  were  lost  when  he  was  forced  to  flee  from  the 
bostility  of  the  natives.  After  some  years'  residence  in  America, 
during  which  he  wrote  several  books  for  the  young  founded 
upon  his  African  adventures,  du  Chaillu  turned  his  attention  to 
northern  Europe,  and  published  in  1881  Tke  Land  of  the  Uidrntkl 
Sim,  in  1889  TMt  Vikint  Aft,  and  in  1900  Tkt  Land  of  Ikt  Long 
IHtlit-    He  died  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  39th  of  April.  1903. 

DUCHBNIIB,  OUILLAOU  BEHJAMIN  AllAMD  (1806-187$). 
French  physician,  was  bom  on  the  r7th  of  September  r8o6  at 
Boulogne,  the  son  of  a  sea-captain.  He  was  educated  at  Douai, 
and  then  studied  medicine  in  Paris  until  the  year  1831,  when  he 
letumed  to  his  native  town  to  practise  his  profession.  Two 
jrears  later  he  first  tried  the  effect  of  electro-puncture  of  the 
muscles  on  a  patient  under  his  care,  and  from  this  time  on 
devoted  himself  more  and  more  to  the  medical  applications  of 
electricity,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the  modem  science 
of  electro-therapeutlis.  In  1842  he  removed  to  Paris  for  the 
.sake  of  its  wider  clinical  opportunities,  and  there  he  worked 
until  his  death  over  thirty  years  Uter.  His  greatest  work, 
V  6ltclriialion  localisU  (1855),  passed  through  three  editions 
during  his  hfetlme,  though  by  many  his  Pkysiologie  da  mouvt- 
menis  (1867)  is  considered  his  masterpiece.  He  published  over 
fifty  volumes  containing  his  researches  on  muscular  and  nervous 
diseases,  and  on  the  applications  of  electricity  both  for  diagnostic 
purposes  and  for  treatment.  His  name  is  espcdaiiy  connected 
with  the  first  description  of  locomotor  ataxy,  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis,  glosso-labio 
laryngeal  paralysis  and  other  nervous  troubles.  He  died  in 
Paris  on  the  17th  of  September  1875. 


For  a  detailed  life  see  ArMoa  gh^wihr  do  mUdicint  (Decem- 
ber 187s),  and  for  a  complete  Hit  of  his  works  the  jrdeditiaa  of 
VEleclniaUm  lotalitte  (1872). 

DU  CHBSMB  ILatinixed  DtxsxHira,  QinuiZOT,  or  Qoxbcb- 
TANUs],  AMDRi  (1584-1640),  French  geographer  and  hLtorian, 
generally  styled  the  father  of  French  histoiy,  was  bom  at  lie- 
Bouchard,  in  the  ptovinc&of  Touraine,  in  May  1584.  He  was 
educated  at  Loudun  and  afterwards  at  Paris.  From  bisearlieat 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  historical  and  geographical  rcaeardi, 
aiM  his  first  work,  Egregiarum  im  ttUoantm  toetumam  a 
aniiguilaimm  liter,  published  in  hia  eighteenth  year,  displayed 
great  erudition.  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Richdieu, 
a  native  of  the  same  district  with  himself,  through  whose  influence 
be  was  appointed  historiogiaphet  and  geographer  to  the  kinf. 
He  died  in  1640,  in  consequence  of  having  hern  run  over  by  a 
carriage  when  on  his  way  from  Paris  to  his  country  house  at 
Vemhe.  Du  Chesne's  woifca  were  very  numerous  and  vftried, 
and  in  addition  to  what  he  published,  he  left  behind  him  mote 
than  too  folio  volumes  of  manuscript  extiacta  now  pccsoved 
in  the  Bibliothique  Nstiooale  (L.DeUsle,  LtCabtnetdesmamutrta 
de  la  bMioUtiqu*  imptriale,  t.  L,  3Ji-334).  Several  of  his  krger 
work*  weie  continued  by  his  only  son  Fransois  du  Chesoe  (i6t6- 
1693),  who  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  histoiiognpher  to  the 
king.  The  prindpal  works  of  Andri  du  Chesne  tLif—'lM  Ami- 
tuiUs  et  reckerckes  de  la  grandenr  el  nugetit  da  rois  de  Pronto 
(Paris,  1609),  Us  AnHgniUs  et  mkercket  da  vilUt,  cUteaux, 
6rc^  de  loule  la  France  (Paris,  1609),  Hitloire  d'Anfleterre, 
d'  Bcotse,  et  d'Irelande  (Paris,  1614),  Hiatmre  da  Papajtaqu'  i 
Paul  V  (Paris,  i6t9),  Hitloire  da  rois,  dues,  et  comta  de 
Bourgopie  (i6i9-i6<8,  a  vols.  foL),  Historiat  Normanofuuf 
scriplora  anliiui  (i6to,  fol.,  now  the  only  source  for  some 
of  the  texts),  and  his  Uistoriae  Francorum  jcriplora  (5  vols, 
foi.,  1636-1649).  This  last  was  intended  to  comprise  34  volumes, 
and  to  contain  all  the  itarrative  sources  for  French  history  io  the 
middle  ages;  only  two  volumes  were  published  by  the  author, 
his  son  Francois  published  three  more,  and  the  work  remained 
unfinished.  Besides  these  du  Chesne  published  a  great  number 
of  genealogical  histories  of  illustrious  families,  of  which  the  best 
isthatofthehouseof  Montmorenry.  HaHisloiredacardimmz 
franftis  (a  vol*,  fol.  1660-1666)  and  Hisloirt  its  ckancetiirs  et 
garda  da  sceaux  de  France  (1630)  were  published  by  his  son 
Francois.  Aadit  also  published  a  translation  of  the  Satires  of 
Juvenal,  and  editions  of  the  works  of  Alcuhi,  Abekrd,  Alain 
Charticr  and  £ticnne  Pasquier. 

OOCHBSHB.  LOUIS  MARU  pUVIEB  (1843-  ),  Ftendl 
scholar  and  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  at  Saint  Servan  in  Brittany  on 
the  tjth  of  September  1843.  Two  scientific  missions — to  Mount 
Athoft  in  1874  and  to  Asia  Minor  in  iSf  6 — appeared  at  first  to 
incline  him  toi(ards  the  study  of  the  andent  history  of  the 
Christian  churches  of  the  East.  Afterwards,  however,  it  was 
the  Western  church  which  absorbed  almost  bis  whole  atlcntioo. 
In  1877  he  received  the  degree  of  docteur  is  lelira  with  two 
remarkable  theses,  a  dissertation  De  Uacario  magnele,  and  an 
£lude  sur  le  Liber  pontificalis,  in  which  he  explained  with  un- 
erring critical  acumen  the  origin  of  that  celebrated  chronicle, 
determined  the  diflerent  editions  and  thdr  interrelation,  and 
stated  precisdy  the  value  of  his  evidence.  Immediately  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Catholic  Institute  in 
Paris,  and  for  eight  years  presented  the  example  and  model, 
then  rare  in  France,  of  a  priest  teaching  church  history  according 
to  the  rules  of  sdentific  critidsm.  His  course,  bold  even  to  the 
point  of  rashness  in  the  eyes  of  the  traditionalist  exegetists.  was  at 
length  suspended.  In  November  t88s  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
at  the  £cole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Eludes.  In  i8is6  be  published 
volume  i.  of  his  learned  edition  of  the  Liber  pontificalis  (completed 
in  189)  by  volume  ii.),  in  which  he  resumed  and  completed  the 
results  be  had  attained  in  his  French  thesis.  In  1888  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Acadimie  des  Inscriptions  et  Bellcs- 
Lettrcs,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  director  of  the  French 
school  of  archaeology  at  Rome.  Much  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  Christian  origins,  espedally  those  of  Frojicc,  by  his  Origints 
du  euUe  (Mlien,.  Omte  sur  la  liluigie  Inline  avant  Ckailcmafu 
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U88g;Zot.tma.hyM.l.ilcOun,C>>rislianWorskit:ibOntin 
and  Evolution,  Londoo,  1902,  ind  cd.  1904);  Utuuire  tar 
Foripne  da  diocises  Ipixopaux  dans  Panciamc  Ctttitt  (1890), 
the  prdimiiuiy  iketch  of  a  more  detailed  woik,  Fottes  tfucoptux 
dtuu  t'aneiemu  Cault  (vol.  L  Lts  promnca  du  nd-tit,  1894,  and 
ml.  iL  L'Afmilam*  et  Its  Lytmmaises,  1849);  and  Calalotmes 
tpiscopaux  it  la  profbut  i€  Tours  (1898).  When  a  prapoial 
m*  let  on  foot  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Roman  Church  and  the  Christian  Chufcbo  o(  the  East,  the  Abbi 
Duchesne  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  union  ct  those  churches 
was  possible  under  the  Roman  saptcmacy,  becatise  unity  did  not 
necessarily  entail  uniformity.  His  Autonomies  tccUriasluiucs; 
tglises  slparles  (1897),  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  origin 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  but  treats  especially  of  the  origin 
of  the  Greek  Churches  of  the  East,  was  received  with  scant 
favour  in  certain  narrow  circles  of  the  pontifical  court.  In 
1906  he  began  to  publish,  under  the  title  of  Histoin  ancitmu  dt 
Flffisc,  a  coufse  of  lectures  which  he  had  already  delivered 
upon  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  and  of  which  a  few 
manuscript  copies  were  circulated.  The  second  volume  appeared 
in  1908.  In  these  lectures  Duchesne  touches  cleverly  upon  the 
most  delicate  problems,  and,  without  any  cUborate  display 
of  erudition,  presents  conclusions  of  which  account  must  be 
taken.  His  incisive  style,  bis  fearless  and  often  nithleat  Criticism, 
and  his  wide  and  penetrating  erudition,  make  him  a  redoubtable 
adversary  in  the  field  of  polonic.  The  Buttetin  tritiqat,  founded 
by  him,  for  which  he  wrote  numerous  articles,  has  contributed 
powerfully  to  spread  the  princ^jles  o<  the  historical  method 
among  the  French  clergy. 

DUCn.  JBAN  VRAMSOM  (t733-i8i6),  French  dramatist  and 
adapter  of  Shakespeare,  was  born  at  Versailles  on  the  imd  of 
August  1733.  His  father,  originally  from  Savoy,  was  a  linen- 
drapet  at  Versailles;  and  all  through  life  he  retained  the  tunple 
tastes  and  straightforward  independence  fostered  by  his  bour- 
geois education.  In  1768  he  produced  his  first  tragedy,  Amllise. 
The  failure  of  this  first  attempt  was  fully  compensated  by  the 
successof  his  HafiiM  (1769),  and  K«iii/ae(/ii/K«e  (1771).  (Edipt 
cka  Admite,  imitated  partly  from  Euripides  and  partly  from 
Sophocles,  appeared  in  1778,  and  secured  him  m  the  following 
year  the  chair  in  the  Academy  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Voltaire. 
Equally  successful  was  Le  Roi  Lear  in  t78].  Macbeth  in  t783 
did  not  take  so  well,  and  Jean  sans  peur  in  1791  was  almost  a 
failure;  but  Olhtlto  in  1792,  supported  by  the  acting  orTalma, 
obtained  immense  applause.  Its  vivid  picturing  of  desert  life 
secured  for  Abu/cs,  ou  la  ftmUk  arabe  (1795),  an  original  dmma, 
a  flattering  reception.  On  the  failure  of  a  similar  piece,  PUdor 
el  Vladimir  on  la  famille  de  Sibtrie  (1801),  Ducis  coised  to  write 
for  the  stage;  and  the  rest  of  his  Kfe  was  spent  jn  quiet  retire- 
ment at  Vetsailla.  He  had  been  named  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Ancients  in  1798,  but  he  never  discharged  the  functions 
of  the  office;  and  when  Napoleon  offered  him  a  post  of  honour 
under  the  empire,  he  refused.  Amiable,  religious  and  bucolic, 
iw  had  little  sympathy  with  the  fierce,  sceptical  and  tragic  times 
bi  which  his  lot  was  cast.  "  AlasI  "  he  said  in  the  midst  of  the 
Revolution,  "  tragedy  is  abroad  in  the  streets ;  if  I  step  outside 
of  my  door,  I  have  blood  to  my  very  ankles.  1  have  too  often  seen 
Atreus  in  clogs,  to  venture  to  bring  an  Atreus  on  the  stage." 
Though  actuated  by  honest  admiration  of  the  great  English 
dramatist,  Ducis  is  not  Shakespearian.  His  ignorance  of  the 
English  language  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  translations  of 
Pierre  Letonmeur  (1736-1788)  and  of  Pierre  de  U  Place  (1707- 
<793):  and  even  this  modified  Shakespeare  had  still  to  undergo 
a  process  of  purification  and  correction  before  he  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  fastidious  criticism  of  French  taste.  That  such  was 
the  case  was  not,  however,  the  fault  of  Ducis;  and  he  did  good 
service  in  modifying  the  judgment  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  reproduce,  but  to  excerpt  and  refashion; 
and  consequently  the  French  play  sometimes  differs  from  its 
English  namesake  In  everything  almost  but  the  name.  The  plot 
b  different,  the  characters  are  different,  the  f*«M/ different,  and 
the  scenic  arrangement  different.  To  Otktttt,  for  instance,  he 
wrote  two  ending    In  one  of  them  Othello  ma  enlightened  in' 


time  and  Deademona  escaped  her  tragic  Cite.  U  BanqmHa 
faaultf,  a  poem  in  four  cantos  (1771), /(«  nii  lie  SorMgM  (i77s), 
Diteours  de  rluptitn  i  faeadtmit  /rantaise  (.tin),  SpUrt  i 
eamitU  (1786),  and  a  Setma  d*  ptisia  (1809),  complete  the 
list  of  Ducis's  publications. 

An  editioa  of  his  works  in  three  TOhmea  appeared  la  iSts: 
<Einrr>  poslkumes  were  edited  by  Campeaon  in  1836;  aod  BamUiL 
(Xdipe  t*a  Admile,  Uacbetk  and  Abufar  are  reprinted  in  voL  iL  ot 
Didot'i  Cbefs-d'oKOre  traiioues.  See  On^me  Lcrtjy,  ttti^  sur  la 
pcrioniu  el  Us  Urilrde  Ducts  (183J),  bas«I  on  Ducis  8  own  memoin 
procrved  in  the  library  at  Versailles;  Sainte-Beuve,  Cauitries  dm 
Wi,  t.  vi.,  and  Nouteaun.l»>idis,  t.  iv.;  Villemain.  TaUeaa  de  la 
ItU.  as  X  VI 11-  tiicle. 

DOCK.  (1)  (From  the  verb  "  to  dudt,"  to  dive,  put  the  hcul 
tmder  water,  ia  reference  to  die  bird's  action,  cf.  Dutch  datker. 
Get,  Taucker,  diving-bird,  duiken,  lanckeit,  to  dip,  dive,  Dan. 
dukttnd,  duck,  and  Ger.  Enle,  duck;  various  familiar  aad 
slang  usages  are  based  on  analogy  with  the  bird's  actfcm),  the 
general  English  name  for  a  large  number  of  turds  fomsing  the 
greater  part  of  the  family  Analidat  ci  modem  otaitlulogista. 
Technically  the  tern  duck  is  restricted  to  the  female,  the  male 
being  called  drake  (collate  with  the  termination  of  Ger.  JEafcrkA), 
and  in  one  species  mallard  (Fr.  UalaH). 

The  Aualidae  may  be  at  once  divided  into  six  more  or  lea 
well  marked  subfamilie»-{i)  the  Cypunaa  at  iwana,  (a)  the 
i4  fueruKw  or  geese— which  are  each  very  distinct,  (3)  the  i<  Ko/mw 
or  freshwater-ducks,  (4)  (bote  commonly  called  FuU^linae  or 
sea-ducks,  (j)  the  Erismalurimae  or  spiny-tailed  ducks,  aad  (6) 
the  Uerpnae  or  merganaera. 

The  Analinae  are  the  typical  group,  and  tt  is  tbcae  ooly 
that  are  considered  here.  We  start  with  the  Anas  itscJiat  of 
Liimaeus,  the  common  wild  duck,  which  from  every  poidt  of  view 
is  by  far  the  most  important  species,  as  it  is  the  most  plentiful,  tlie 
most  widely  distributed,  and  the  biest  known— being  indeed  tbe 
origilrof  all  the  British  domestic  breeds.  It  inhabits  the  greater 
part  of  the  rwrthem  hemisphere,  reaching  in  winter  so  far  as 
the  Isthmui  of  Panama  in  the  New  World,  and  in  the  Old  beiag 
abundant  at  the  same  season  in  Egypt  and  north-western  India, 
while  in  summer  it  ranges  throughout  the  Fur-Countries,  Green- 
land, Iceland,  Lapland  and  Siberia.  Most  of  those  which  fill 
British  markets  are  no  doubt  bred  in  more  northern  climes,  bat 
a  considerable  proportion  of  them  are  yet  produced  in  the  British 
Islands,  though  not  in  anything  like  the  numbers  that  used  to 
be  supplied  before  the  draining  of  the  great  fen-country  and 
other  manhy  places.  The  wild  duck  pairs  very  early  in  the 
year—  the  period  being  somewhat  delayed  by  hard  weather,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  courtship,  which  require  tome  little  time. 
Soon  after  these  are  performed,  the  respective  couples  separate 
in  search  of  suitable  nesting-places,  which  are  generally  found, 
by  those  that  remain  with  us,  about  the  jniddle  of  March.  The 
spot  chosen  is  sometimes  near  a  river  or  pond,  but  often  very 
far  removed  from  water,  and  it  may  be  under  a  fune-bush,  on  a 
dry  heath,  at  the  bottom  of  a  thick  hedge-row,  or  even  in  any 
convenient  hole  in  a  tree.  A  little  dry  grass  is  generally  collected, 
and  on  it  the  eggs,  from  9  to  11  in  number,  are  laid.  So  soon-aa 
incubation  commences  the  mother  begiiu  to  divest  herself  of  the 
down  which  grows  thickly  beneath  her  breast-featbera,  and  adda 
it  to  the  ncst-fumiture,  so  that  the  eggs  ate  deeply  imbedded 
in  this  heat-retaining  substance — a  portion  of  which  she  ia 
always  careful  to  puU,  as  a  coveriet,  over  her  treasures  when  she 
quits  them  for  food.  .  She  is  seldom  absent  from  the  nest,  how- 
ever, but  once,  or  at  roost  twice,  a  day,  and  then  she  datea  not 
leave  it  until  her  mete,  after  several  circling  flights  of  observation,' 
has  assured  her  she  may  do  so  unobserved.  Joining  him  tbe  pair 
betake  themselves  to  some  quiet  spot  where  the  may  bathe  and 
otherwise  refresh  herself.  Then  they  return  to  the  nest,  and  after 
cautiously  reconnoitring  the  neighbourhood,  she  loses  no  time 
in  reseating  herself  on  her  eggs,  while  he,  when  she  is  settled, 
repairs  agam  to  the  wateii,  and  paases  his  day  listlessly  in  the 
company  of  his  brethren,  who  have  the  same  duties,  hopes  and 
cares.  Short  and  infrequent  as  are  the  absences  of  the  duck 
when  incubation  begins,  they  become  shorter  and  more  in- 
frequent towards  its  close,  aitd  for  the  last  day  01  two  clth« 
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18  neoaaafy  to  develop  the  young  k  it  protable  that  ibe  will  not 
Mir  fram  the  nest  at  all.  When  all  the  fertile  eggs  are  hatched 
licr  nen  care  is  to  get  the  braed  lately  to  the  water.  This,  when 
tke  datance  is  great,  necessarily  demands  great  caution,  and  so 
oinningly  is  it  done  that  but  few  persons  have  encountered  the 
■Bother  and  offspring  as  they  make  the  dangerous  joun»y.' 
If  disturbed  the  young  instantly  hide  as  they  best  can,  while  the 
mother  quacks  loudly,  feigns  lameness,  and  flutteis  off  to  divert 
tke  attention  of  the  intruder  from  her  brood,  who  lie  motionless 
at  her  warning  notes.  Once  arrived  at  the  water  they  are  com- 
IMiatively  free  f lora  harm,  though  other  perils  present  themselves 
bom  its  inmates  in  the  form  of  pike  and  other  voradons  fishes, 
wfaicb  seize  the  ducklings  as  tfe^  disport  in  quest  of  insects  on 
thesurfaceordive  beneath  it.  Througboat  the  summer  the  duck 
continues  her  care  unicmittiat^y,  tmtS  the  young  are  full  grown 
and  feathered;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  mallard's  duty  to  look 
after  his  oCbpring,  and  indeed  he  speedily  becomes  incapable 
of  helping  them,  for  towards  the  end  of  May  he  begins  to  undergo 
tb  extraordinary  additional  moult,  loses  the  power  of  flight,  and 
does  not  regain  his  full  phmiage  till  amumn.  AboM  faarvcst- 
time  the  young  are  well  able  to  shflt  for  themselves,  and  then 
loort  to  the  com-fieMs  at  evening,  where  they  fatten  on  the 
acattercd  grain.  Towards  the  end  of  September  or  beginning 
of  October  both  old  and  young  unite  in  large  flocks  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  larger  waters.  If  long-continued  frost 
pnvail,  most  of  the  ducks  resort  to  the  estuaries  and  tidal 
rivers,  or  even  leave  these  islands  almost  entirely.  Soon  after 
Christmas  the  return-flight  commences,  and  then  begins  anew 
tlie  cooise  of  Hfe  already  described. 

For  the  farmyard  varieties,  descending  from  Anas  hosckas,  see 
Vowm.  The  domestication  of  the  duck  is  very  ancient.  Several 
distina  breeds  havebeen  estaUisbed,  of  which  the  roost  esteemed 
from  an  eoonomical  point  of  view  are  those  known  as  the  Rouen 
ttid  Ayiesbory;  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  deviation 
ftom  the  normal  form  is  the  so-called  penguin-duck,  in  which 
the  bkd  assumes  an  upright  attitude  and  its  wings  are  much 
diminished  in  size.  A  temarkoble  breed  also  is  that  often  named 
(though  quite  fancifully)  the  "  Buenos-Ayres  "  duck,  wherein 
the  whole  plumage  is  <rf  a  deep  Uack,  beautifully  glossed  or 
bronzed.  But  tl^  saturation,  so  to  speak,  of  colour  only  lasts 
In  the  faadividual  for  a  few  years,  and  as  the  birds  grow  older  they ' 
become  mottled  with  White,  4hough  as  h>ng  as  their  reproductive 
power  lasts  they  "  breed  true."  The  amomit  of  variation  in 
domestic  ducks,  however,  is  not  comparable  to  that  found  among 
fugeons,  no  doubt  from  the  absence  of  the  competition  which 
pigeon-fanciers  have  so  long  exercised.  One  of  the  most  curious 
effects  of  domestication  in  the  duck,  however,  is,  that  whereas 
the  wild  mallard  is  not  otdy  strictly  monogamous,  but,  as 
Waterton  believed,  a  most  faithful  husband,  remaining  paired 
for  life,  the  civilized  drake  is  notoriously  polygamous. 

Very  nearly  allied  to  the  common  wild  duck  are  a  considerable 
number  of  species  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  which 
lliere  is  little  difference  of  plumage  between  the  sexes— both 
being  of  a  dusky  hue — such  »a  Anas  ohscura,  the  commonest 
river-duck  of  America,  A.  supcnilioso  of  Australia,  A.  pouUa- 
rkytuha  of  hidia,  A.  mtUtri  of  Madagascar,  A.  xanlhorkyncha  of 
South  Africa,  and  some  others. 

Among  the  otter  genera  of  Analbiae,  we  must  content  oui^ 
selves  by  saying  that  both  hi  Europe  and  in  North  America  there 
are  the  groups  represented  by  the  shoveller,  garganey,  gadwall, 
teal,  pintail  and  widgeon — each  of  which,  according  to  some 
.^xtematists,  is  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus.  Then  there  is  the 
group  Aix,  with  its  beautiful  representatives  the  wood-duck 
(A.  spmua)  in  America  and  the  mandarin-duck  (A.  takritiJaia) 
in  Eastern  Asia.  Besides  there  are  the  sheldrakes  {Tadama), 
confined  to  the  Old  Worid  and  remarkably  developed  in  the 
Australian  Region;  the  musk-duck  (Cairina)  of  South 
America,,  which  is  often  domesticated  and  in  that  condition 

'  When  ducks  breed  in  tree*,  the  precise  way  in  which  the  young 
get  to  the  ground  is  stiU  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  mother  is 
supposed  to  convey  them  in  her  bill,  and  most  hliely  docs  so,  but 
tbey  ai«  often  simply  allowed  to  (afl. 


will  produce  hybrids  with  the  common  duck;  and  finally 
the  tree-ducks  (.Dtndnxyimi),  which  are  almost  limited  to  the 
tropics.    (For  docli-shooting,  see  Saoomic.)  (A.  N.) 

1  (Probably  derived  from  the  Dutch  dotck,  a  coarse  linen 
material,  cf.  Ger.  Tuchf  cloth),  a  plain  fabric  made  originally 
ftxmi  tow  yams.  The  cloth  is  lighter  than  canvas  or  sailcloth, 
and  diifers  from  these  in  that  it  is  almost  invariably  single  in 
both  warp  and  weft.  The  term  is  also  used  to  indicate  the  colour 
obtained  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  bleaching  of  flax  yams;  it  is  a 
colour  between  half-white  and  cream,  and  this  fact  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  name.  Most  of  the  Sax  dudis  (tow 
yams)  appear  in  this  colour,  although  quantities  are  bleached 
or  dyed.  Some  of  the  ducks  aremade  from  long  flax,  dyed  Uack, 
and  used  for  kit-bags,  while  the  dyed  tow  ducks  may  be  used 
for  inferior  purposes.  The  fabric,  in  its  various  qualities  and 
colours,  is  used  for  an  enormous  variety  of  purposes,  indoding 
tents,  wagon  and  motor  hoods,  light  sails,  clothing,  workmen's 
overalls,  bicycle  tubes,  mail  and  other  bags  and  pocketing. 
Russian  duck  is  a  fine  white  linen  canvas. 

DUCKINO  and  CUCXING  STOOLS,  chairs  used  for  the 
punishment  of  scolds,  witchts  and  prostitutes  in  bygone  days. 
The  two  have  been  generally  confused,  bat  are  quite  distinct. 
The  earUer,  the  Cucking-stool*  or  Stool  of  Repentance,  is  of 
very  andent  date,  and  was  used  by  the  Saxons,  who  called  it  the 
Scealdint  or  Scolding  Stool.  It  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book 
as  in  use  at  Chester,  being  called  cathedra  stcrcoris,  a  name  which 
seems  to  confirm  the  first  of  the  derivations  suggested  in  the  foot- 
note below.  Seated  on  this  stool  the  woman,  her  head  and  feet 
bate,  was  publidy  exposed  at  her  door  or  paraded  thrdugh  the 
streets  amidst  the  jeers  of  the  crowd.  The  Cucking-stool  was  used 
for  both  sexes,  and  was  spedally  the  pimishment  for  dishonest 
breweni  and  bakers.  Its  use  in  the  case  of  scolding  women 
dedined  on  the  introduction  in  the  middle  of  the  i6tb  century 
of  the  Scold's  Bridle  (see  Branks),  and  it  disappears  on  the 
introduction  a  Gttic  later  of  the  Ducking-stool.  The  earliest 
record  of  the  use  of  this  latter  is  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
tTth  century.  It  was  a  strongly  made  wooden  armchair  (the 
surviving  specimens  are  of  oak)  in  which  the  culprit  was  seated, 
an  iron  band  being  placed  around  her  so  that  she  should  not  fall 
out  during  her  immersion.  Usually  the  chair  was  fastened  to  a 
long  wooden  beam  fixed  as  a  seesaw  on  the  edge  of  a  pond  or 
river.  Sometimes,  hoWevcr,  the  Ducking-stool  was  not  a  fixture 
but  was  mounted  on  a  pair  of  wooden  wheels  so  that  it  could  be 
wheeled  through  the  streets,  and  at  the  river-edge  was  hung  by  a 
chain  from  the  end  of  a  beam.  In  sentencing  a  woman  the 
magistrates  ordered  the  number  of  duciungs  she  should  have. 
Yet  another  type  of  Ducking-stool  was  called  a  tumbrel.  It 
was  a  chair  on  two  wheels  with  two  long  shafts  fixed  to  the  axles. 
This  was  pushed  into  the  pond  and  then  the  shafts  released, 
thus  tipping  the  chair  up  backwards.  Sometimes  the  punishment 
proved  fatal,  the  unfortunate  woman  dying  of  shock.  Ducking- 
stools  were  used  in  England  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  rgth 
century.  The  last  recorded  cases  are  those  of  a  Mrs  Ganble  at 
Plymouth  (1S08);  of  Jenny  Pipes,  "  a  notorious  scold  "  (t8o9), 
and  Sarah  Leekc  (1S17),  both  of  Leominster.  In  the  last  case 
the  water  in  the  pond  was  so  low  that  the  victim  was  merely 
wheeled  round  the  town  in  the  chair. 

See  W.  Andrews,  Old  Time  PunishnunU  (Hull,  1890);  A.  M. 
Earte,  Curious  Pknisknents  of  Bygone  Days  (Chicago,  1896)1  W.  C. 
Hailitt,  Faiiks  and  FolUare  (Loodon,  1905):  Uewellynn  Jewitt 
in  Tke  Rtlifuary.  vols.  i.  and  ■<■  (1860-1862) ;  Geutltmans  Uapuite 
lot  173»- 

DDCKVEEDb  the  common  botaaical  name  for  spedcs  of 
Lesnno  which  form  a  green  coating  on  fresh-water  ponds  and 
ditches.  The  plants  are  of  extzemdy  simple  structure  and  are 
the  smallest  and  least  dilTetentiated  of  flowering  plants.  They 
consist  of  a  so-called  "  frond  "—a  flattened  green  more  or  less 
oval  struaure  which  emits  branches  similar  to  itself  from 
lateral  pockets  at  or  near  the  base.  From  the  under  surface  a 
root  with  a  well-developed  sheath  grows  downwards  into  the 
water.    The  flowers,  which  are  rarely  found  in  Britain,  are 

'ProfaaUy  from  "cijck,"  to  void  eacrement;  but  vaiiDusty. 
connected  with  Fr.  copim,  raacoL 
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developed  in  one  of  the  lateral  pockets.  The  inflorcsceiice  is  a 
very  simple  one,  oonsisling  of  one  or  two  mate  flowers  each 
comprising  a  single  stamen,  and  a  female  .flower  comprising  a 
flask-shaped  pistiL    The  order  Lemnaceae  to  which  they  belong 


I,  Lemna  miner  (Lesser  Duck>  stamen,and  a  female  Sower, 

weed)  nat.  n*e.  the    whole    cncloacd    in    a 

S,  Plant  m  flower.  sheath. 

3,  Inflomcence  conuining  two  4,  ICg/jia  mrMas. 

male  flowers  each  of  one  (2,}.4enlafced.) 

is  regarded  as  representing  a  very  reduced  type  nearly  allied  to 
the  Atoids.  It  is  represented  in  Britain  by  four  species  of  Ltmna, 
and  a  still  smaller  and  simpler  plant,  Woffia,  in  which  the 
fronds  are  only  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  long  ai>d  have  no 
roots. 

DUCKVORTH.  SIR  JOHH  THOMAS  (1748-1817),  British 
admiral,  was  bom  at  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey,  on  the  sStb  of 
February  1748.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1759,  and  obtained  his 
commission  as  lieutenant  in  June  1770,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  "  Princess  Royal,"  the  flagship  of  Admiral  Byron,  in  which 
he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies.  While  serving  on  board  this  vessel 
he  took  part  in  the  engagement  with  tJie  French  fleet  under 
Count  O'Estaing.  In  July  1779  he  became  commander,  and 
was  appointed  to  the. "  Rover  "  sloop-,  in  June  of  the  following 
year  he  attained  the  rank  of  post-captain.  Soon  afterwards 
be  returned  to  England  in  charge  of  a  convoy.  Tbeoutbreakof 
the  war  with  France  gave  him  his  first  opportunityof  obtaining 
marked  distinction.  Appointed  first  to  the  "  Orion  "  and  then 
to  the  "  Queen  "  in  the  Channel  Fleet,  under  the  tommand  of 
Lord  Howe,  he  took  part  in  the  three  days'  naval  engagement 
with  the  Brest  fleet,  which  terminated  in  a  glorious  victory  on  the 
1st  of  June  1794.  For  his  conduct  00  this  occasion  he  received  a 
(old  medal  and  the  thanks  of  parliament.  He  next  proceeded 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was  stationed  for  some  time  at  St 
I)omingo.  In  1798  he  commanded  the  "  Leviathan  "  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  hod  charge  of  the  naval  detachment  which, 
in  conjunction  with  a  military  force,  captured  Minorca.  Early 
in  1799  he  was  raised  to  the  tank  of  tear-admiial,  and  sent  to 
the  West  Indies  to  succeed  Lord  Hugh  Seymour.  During  the 
voyage  out  he  captured  a  valuable  Spanish  convoy  of  eleven 
merchantmen.  In  March  1801  he  was  the  naval  commander  of 
the  combined  force  which  reduced  the  islands  of  St  Bartholomew 
and  St  Martin,  a  service  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  order 
of  the  Bath  and  a  pension  of  £1000  a  year.  Promoted  to  be  vice- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  he  was  appointed  in  1804  to  the  Jamaica 
station.  Two  years  later,  while  cruising  oS  Cadix  with  Lord 
CoUingwood,  he  was  detached  with  his  squadron  to  poisne  a 
French  fleet  that  had  been  sent  to  the  relief  of  St  Domingo. 
He  came  op  with  the  enemy  on  the  6th  February  1806,  and,  after 
two  hours'  fighting,  inflicted  a  signal  defeat  upon  them,  capturing 
three  of  their  five  vessels  and  stranding  the  other  two.  For  this, 
the  most  distinguished  service  of  his  life,  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Jamaica  assembly,  with  a  sword  of  the  value  of  a  thousand 
guineas,  the  thanks  of  the  English  parliament,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  dty  of  London.  In  1807  he  was  again  sent  to  the  Medi- 
temnean  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Turks.  In  command  of 
the  "  Royal  George  "  he  forced  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles, 
but  lartained  considerable  loss  In  effecting  his  return,  the  Turks 
havhig  sttcngthened  their  poaition  while  be  «u  bcii\g  kept  in 


play  by  their  diplomatists  and  Napoleon's  arabasiador  Gcaenl 
Scbastiani.    He  held  the  command  of  the  NewfotmdUuid  Heet 
for  four  years  from  igio,  and  at  the  close  of  that  period  he  WM 
made  a  baronet.     In  1815  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  commaii 
at  Plymouth,  which  he  held  until  his  death  on  the  t4lh  of  Apdl 
1817.    Sir  John  Duckworth  sat  in  parliament  for  some  time  as 
member  for  New  Romney. 
See  Natal  CirmtieU,  xviii.;  Ralfe's  Natal  Biepaphj,  iL 
OOCLAUX,  AOnS  HART  P.  (1856-       ),  Engliah  poet  and 
critic,  who  first  became  known  in  England  under  her  maideil 
name  of  Maty  F.  Robinson,  was  bom  at  Leamington  on  the 
>7th  of  February  1856.    She  wascducated  at  University  CoUege, 
London,  devoting  herself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  Greek  Uleratwe. 
Her  first  volume  of  poetry,  A  Hand/al  of  HmuymdUe,  mx 
published  in  1879.    Her  next  work  was  a  txanalation  baa 
Euripides,  Tkt  Crmmd  Hippalytiu  (1881).    Monographs  oa 
Emily  BrontC  (i88j)  and  on  Marguerite  of  Angoulfane  (1886) 
foUowedi  and  Tkt  Ntw  Arcadia  and  Mtr  Pcem  (1884)  and 
A»  llalian  Gordon  (1886)  contain  some  of  her  beat  vciaa. 
Her  poems  attracted  the  attention  of  the  orientalist,  James 
Dannesteter  (f.s.),  then  in  Peshawur,  and  he  made  an  admirable 
translation  of  them  in  French.    The  acquaintance  kd  to  thei^ 
marriage  in  1888,  and  from  that  time  a  large  pan  of  bet  worit 
was  done  in  French.    Madame  Darmcsteter  trsnatsted  her  hus- 
band's £l»dts  aHilauu  into  English  (1896).    Her  most  con- 
sideraUe  prose  work  is  the  ti/e  oj  Ermt  Rtnan  (1897).    She 
also  wrote  the  End  oS  tkt  UiddU  AfU  (1888);  the  volume  oa 
fraiuart  (1694)  in  the  Grands  ieritains  /ranfois;  essays  on  the 
BrontCs,  the  Brownings  and  others,  entitled  Gnmdi  Icroamt 
d'0iitr4-iltHclie li9oi).    After  Darmcsteter's death, she  manied 
in  1901  £mile  Dudaux,  the  associate  of  Pasteur,  and  director 
of  the  Pasteur  institute.    He  died  in  1904.    She  published 
Kttroiptcl  and  Bika  Potwu  in  1893,  and  in  1904  appeared  Tkt 
Rtturn  to  Nature,  Sanis  and  Symials.    The  qualities  of  Haiy 
Robinson's  work,  its  conciseness  and  purity  of  exptesBoo, 
were  only  gradually  recognized.    Her  CoUt€tti  Patau,  Lyriad 
and  Narratm  were  published  in  igot. 

DUCLOS,  CHARLES  PINOT  (1704-1771),  Fiendi  author. 
was  bom  at  Dinan,  in  Brittany,  in  1704.  At  an  eatiy  age  he 
was  sent  to  study  at  Paris.  After  some  time  qient  in  diasipatio* 
he  began  to  cultivate  the  society  of  the  wits  of  the  time,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  club  or  association  of  young  men  who 
published  their  joint  efforts  in  light  literature  under  the  titles  of 
Rtcneil  de  as  mtssienri,  £lrtnna  dt  U  St-Jtan,  (Enfs  de  Pdqnn, 
&c.  His  romance  of  Acajou  and  ZirpUlt,  composed  to  suit  s 
series  of  plates  which  had  been  engraved  for  another  work,  was 
on*  of  the  fruits  of  thia  association,  and  was  produced  in  conse- 
quence of  a  sort  of  wager  amongst  its  members.  Ducka  had 
previously  written  two  other  romances,  which  were  more  favour- 
ably received — The  Baroness  dt  Lut  (r74i),  and  the  Conjessiomt 
of  Ike  Count  d^**  (i14t).  His  first  serious  publication  was  the 
History  i^  Louis  XI.,  which  is  dry  and  epigrammatical  in  style, 
but  displays  considerable  powers  of  resurch  and  impartiality. 
The  reputation  of  Dudos  as  an  author  was  confirmed  by  the 
publication  of  his  Considirations  sur  Us  nmrs  de  ce  siicU  (1751), 
a  work  justly  praised  by  Lafaarpe,  as  oontainiitg  a  great  deal 
of  sound  and  ingenious  reflection.  It  was  translated  into  English 
and  German.  The  iltmmns  pour  strtir  i.l'kistoirt  dn  dix- 
kuUiimt  siicje,  intended  by  the  author  as  a  sort  of  sequel  to  the 
preceding  work,  are  much  inferior  in  style  and  matter,  and  are, 
in  reality,  little  better  than  a  kind  of  romance.  In  consequence 
of  his  History  of  Louis  XI.,  he  was  appointed  historiographer  of 
France,  when  that  place  became  vacant  on  Voltaire's  retitemcat 
to  Prussia.  His  Secret  Uemoirs  of  the  Reigns  of  Louis  XI V.  and 
Louis  XV.  (for  which  he  was  able  to  utilize  the  Mfmoirts  ol 
Saint  Simon,  suppressed  in  175$),  weic  not  published  until  alter 
the  Revolutioa 

Dudos  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  lascriptioiis  in 
1739,  and  of  the  French  Academy  in  1747,  being  appointed 
perpetual  secretary  in  1747.  Both  academies  were  indebted  to 
him  not  only  for  many  valuable  contributions,  but  also  for  several 
useful  regidatians  and  Impcovemenli.    As  a  member  of  ihfi 
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Ackdeny  oMascriplions,  hr  composed  leveral  raemoin  on  trial 
by  comlnl,  on  the  origin  &nd  revolutions  of  the  Celtic  and  French 
languages,  and  on  scenic  representations  and  the  ancient  drama. 
As  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  he  assisted  in  compiling 
the  new  edition  of  the  Dulionary,  which  was  published  in  1763; 
and  he  made  some  just  and  philosophical  rcmarlis  on  the  Port 
Royal  Grammar.  On  several  occasions  he  distinguished  himself 
by  vindicating  the  honour  and  prerogatives  of  the  societies  to 
wtiich  he  belonged)  and  the  dignity  of  the  literary  character  in 
general.  He  used  to  say  of  himself,  "  t  shall  leave  behind  me 
a  name  dear  to  literary  men."  The  citizens  of  Dinan,  whose 
interests  he  always  supported  with  zeal,  appointed  him 
mayor  of  their  town  in  1744,  though  he  was  resident  at 
Paris,  and  in  this  capacity  he  took  part  in  the  assembly 
of  the  estates  of  Brittany.  Upon  the  requisition  of  this 
body  the  king  granted  him  letters  of  nobility.  In  1 765  he 
was  advised  to  retire  from  France  for  some  time,  having 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  government  by  the 
opinions  he  had  expressed  on  the  dispute  between  the 
due  d'AiguiUon  and  M.  de  la  Chalotais,  the  friend  and 
countiyman  of  Duclos.  Accordingly  he  set  out  first  for 
England  (t76j),  then  for  Italy  (1766);  and  on  his  return 
be  wrote  bis  CnHnderalitms  m  Italy,  He  died  at  Paris  on 
the  26th  of  March  1772.  The  character  of  Duclos  was 
singular  in  its  union  of  impulsiveness  and  prudence. 
Rousseau  described  him  very  laconically  as  a  man  drcU  d 
adraU.  In  his  manners  he  displayed  a  sort  of  bluntness  in 
aodety,  which  frequently  rendered  him  disagreeable;  and 
his  caustic  wit  on  many  occasions  created  enemies.  To 
tbolK  who  knew  him,  however,  he  was  a  pleasant  com- 
panion. A  considerable  number  of  his  iofuiiwb  have  been 
preserved  by  his  biographers. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  worica  of  Duclos,  includinff  an 
unfinished  autobiography,  was  published  b^  Auger  (1821). 
See  alfo  Siint-Beuvc,  Causerirs  du  iundi,  t.  ix.:  Rend 
Kcrviler,  La  Bretarne  ti  VAcadhnU  franiaise  du  XVIIP 
titcU  (1889);  L.  Mandon,  De  la  mUeur  kisloriqtic  des 
mUmoirts  ucrtis  d*  Duclos  (1872). 

DUCOS,  PIERRE  ROGER  (1754-1816),  French-  poll- 
tician  and'director,  was  bom  at  Daz.  He  was  an  advocate 
when  elected  deputy  to  the  Convention  by  the  department 
of  the  Landes.  He  sat  in  the  "  Plain,"  i.e.  in  the  party  which 
had  no  opinion  of  its  own,  which  always  leaned  to  the 
stronger  side.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI., 
without  appeal  or  delay,  but  played  no  noticeable  part  in 
the  Convention.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  over  which  he  presided  00  the  iSth  of  Fructidor 
in  the  year  V.  (see  Fxehcb  REVOLimoN).  At  the  end  of  his 
term  he  became  a  judge  of  the  peace,  but  after  the  parliamentary 
eaup  d'Hal  of  the  30th  of  Prairial  of  the  year  VIII.  he  was  named 
«  member  of  the  executive  Directory,  thanks  10  the  influence  of 
Barras,  who  counted  on  using  him  as  a  passive  insliument. 
Ducos  accepted  the  coup  d'Hal  of  Bonaparte  on  the  i8th  cf 
Brumaire,  and  was  one  of  the  three  provisional  consuls.  He 
became  vice-ptesident  of  the  senate.  The  Empire  heaped 
favours  upon  him,  but  in  i8r4  he  abandoned  Napoleon,  and 
voted  for  his  deposition.  He  sought  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
government  of  the  Restoration,  but  in  1816  was  exiled  in  virtue 
of  the  law  against  the  rcgiddes.  He  died  in  March  1816  at  Ulm, 
from  a  carriage  accident.  In  spite  of  his  absolute  lack  of  talent, 
he  attained  the  highest  of  positions — an  exceptional  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  French  Revolution. 

DUCTLESS  GLANDS,  in  anatomy.-  A  certain  number  of 
glands  in  the  body,  often  of  great  physiological  importance, 
have  no  duels  (Lat.  ductus,  from  ducere,  to  lead,  i.e.  vessels,  tubes 
or  canals  for  conveying  away  fluid  or  other  substance);  and 
their  products,  known  as  mternal  secretions,  are  at  once  carried 
away  by  the  veins  or  lymphatics  which  drain  them.  Amongthese 
structures  are  the  spU€n,  the  adrenals,  the  thyroid  gland,  the 
paraikyroids,  the  tkymus'ttsid  the  carotid  and  coccygeal  bodies. 
In  addition  to  these  the  lymphatic  glands  are  described  in  the 
article  on  the  lymphatic  system  (f.«.),  and  the  pineal  and 
pituitary  bodies  in  the  article  on  the  brain  (q.v.). 


Tbe  Spleeh 


The  human  spleen  (Gr.  ffrX^v)  is  an  oval,  flattened  gland,  of 
a  dull  purple  colour,  and  about  5  in.  long  by  3  broad,  situated 
in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  If  the  right  hand  is  passed  round  the  left  side  of  its 
owner's  body,  as  far  as  it  wiU  reach,  it  approximately  covers 
the  spleen.  The  long  axis  of  the  organ  b  obliquely  placed  so 
that  the  upper  pole  is  much  nearer  the  vertebral  column  than  the 
lower  pole.  For  practical  purposes  the  long  axis  of  the  left  tenth 
rib  corresponds  with  that  of  the  spleen.    There  is  an  external 
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Fio.  I. — The  Spleen — Visceral  Aspect. 

or  parietal  surface  and  an  internal  or  visceral,  the  latter  of  which 
is  again  subdivided;  these  surfaces  are  limited  by  ventral  and 
dorsal  borders.  The  external,  parietal,  or  phrenic  surface  is 
convex  to  adapt  it  to  the  concavity  of  the  diaphragm,  against 
the  posterior  part  of  which  it  lies;  external  to  the  diaphragm 
is  the  pleural  cavity,  and  more  externally  still,  the  ninth,  tenth 
and  eleventh  ribs.  The  internal  or  visceral  surface  is  divided 
by  a  prominent  ridge  into  a  gastric  or  anterior  and  a  renal  or 
posterior  surface.  Sometimes  a  triangular  impression  called 
the  basal  surface  is  formed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  visceral 
surface  by  the  left  end  of  the  transvet^  colon,  though  at  other 
times  no  such  impression  is  seen.  It  is  probable  that  the  exact 
shape  of  the  spleen  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  amount  of  dis- 
tension of  the  surrounding  hollow  viscera  at  the  time  of  death. 
(For  details  of  the  basal  surface  see  D.  J.  Cunningham,  Joum. 
Anal,  an^  Phys.  vol  xxiz.  p.  501.)  The  gastric  surface  is  concave 
and  adapts  itself  to  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  while  just  in 
front  of  the  ridge  separating  the  gastric  and  renal  surfaces  is  the 
hilum,  where  the  vessels  enter  and  leave  the  organ;  in  front 
of  this  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  usually  touches  the  spleen.  The 
renal  surface  is  as  a  rule  smaller  than  the  gastric  and,  like  it,  is 
concave;  it  is  moulded  on  to  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  border 
of  the  left  kidney  and  just  reaches  the  left  adrenal  body.  The 
anterior  or  ventral  border  of  tbe  spleen  has  usually  two  or  more 
notches  in  it,  though  these  arc  often  also  seen  on  the  dorsal 
border.  The  whole  spleen  is  surrounded  by  peritoneum,  which 
is  reflected  off  on  to  the  stomach  as  the  gastro-splcnic omentum, 
and  on  to  the  kidney  as  the  lieno-rcnal  ligament;  occasionally 
the  lesser  sac  reaches  it  near  its  connexion  with  the  panacas. 
Small  accessory  spleens  are  fairly  often  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  spleen,  though  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these  may 
be  baemo-lymph  glands  (sec  Lyxpiiatic  Systeh). 
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MicroscoptcalTy  the  sptecn  has  a  fibro-«Iastic  coat  in  which  in- 
voluntary muscle  is  found  (fig.  2).  This  coat  sends  multitudes  of 
fine  trabcculae  into  the  interior  of  the  or^an.  which  subdivide  it  into 
numbers  of  minute  compartments,  in  which  the  red,  highly  vascular, 

spleen  pulp  is  contained.     This  pulp  contains  small  spherical 

ol  adenoid  tissue,  forming  the  Malpighian  corpuscles, 
situated  on  the  terminal  branches  of  the  splenic 
blood-vessels,  together  with  numerous  cells,  some  of 
which  are  red  blood  fxirpuscles,  others  lymph  cor- 
puscles, others  contain  pigment  granules  or  fat,  while 
others  have  in  their  interior  numerous  blood  cor- 
puscles. The  arteries  of  the  spleen  in  part  end  in 
capillaries  from  which  the  veins  arise,  but  more 
freijucntly  they  open  into  lacunae  or  blood  spaces, 
which  give  origin  to  the  veins. 

Embryology. — The  spleen  is  developed  in  the  dorsal 

fnesOgastrium(sccCoELOMANDSEBOUSMSHBKAN£S) 

from  the  m'jsijnchyme,  or  that  portion  <rf  the  meso- 
derm, the  cells  of  which  lie  scattered  in  a  matrix. 
Large  lymphoid  cells  are  early  seen  among  those  of 
the  mesenchyme,  but  whether  these  migrate  from 
the  coelomic  epithelium,  or  are  originally  mescn- 
chymal  is  doubtful,  though  the  former  seems  more 
probable.  The  network  of  the  spleen  seems  certainly 
to  be  derived  from  cells  of  the  mesenchyme  whicn 
lose  their  nuclei. 

Comparative  Anatomy. — The  splcea_  is  regarded  at 
the  remains  of  a  mass  ol  lymphoid  tU^uc  which,  in 
■  generalized  type  of  vertebrate.  stret<  Iurd  all  along 
the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  absent  n^  a  distinct 
gland  in  the  Acrania  and  Cyclo*ttoin.i'.a.  In  the 
nshes  it  is  clo&cly  applied  tn  the  U-shai>td  stomach, 
and  in  some  of  the  t.[asmubranchs,  c.^.  ihe  basltinjg 
and  porbeagle  sharks   (Sclachc  and   Lamna),  it  is 


diflferent  appearance  in  different  pftrts.  Most  luperfldilly  b 
the  zona  glomcrulosa,  then  the  zona  fasckularis,  and  moat 
deeply  the  zona  reticularis.  These  names  convey  a  fair  idea  <il 
the  appearance  of  the  bundles.    To  the  naked  eye  the  cortical 


.Surface  cohered  by 


Fran  I>.  J.  Cunabflum.  CutBddghuB'*  T«xf-AwA  «/  Anatomy. 
FfG.  3. — A,  Anterior  surface  of  right  suprarenal  capsule. 


B,  Anterior  mrfaoe  of 


a;-^\a',.>a  :„.;;  ,™\.ii  I  k  .'1^-.      f„  D,„»„.  .A»..';«<^»»  left  suprarenal  capsule.    The  apper''aad  inner  parts  of  each  kidney  are  indicated 
divid^  into  small  lobules.    _In_  Protopt«ju,  amon^  in  outline.    On  the  right «psulf*Se  dotted  liorindicates  the  upjir  limit  of  tbe 


the  Dipnoi  it  is  enclosc-d  witnm  me  wans  01  tne  ;^-^.I^r»i  --,T,i,:l'I ' 
stomach.     In  the  Anura  (frogs  and  toads)  among  pentoncal  covering, 
the  Amphibia   it  is  a   spherical   mass  close  to  the  rectum,  and 
this    may    be    explained    by    regarding    it    as    derived    from   a 
different  part  of  the  oflglaal  tnssat  already  mentioned,  to  that 
which  persists  in  other  vertd^ratet.     In  the  Iguana  among  the 

reptiles  the  organ  has 
many  notches,  and  each 
one  corresponds  to  the 
point  of  entrance  of  a 
vessel.  In  Mammals  the 
notches,  when  they  are 
present,  so  frequently 
correspond  to  the  points 
of  entrance  of  arteries 
at  the  hilum  that  the 
present  writer  believes 
that  the  former  arc 
determined  by  the  latter 
in  many  cases  (sec  F.  G. 
Parsons  on  the  Notches 
of  the  Spleen.  J,  AnaL 
ami    Pkys.    vol.    35.    p. 

i|6:  also  Charnock 
radley.  Proceedints  of 
R.  So€,  Bdin.,  voT  34, 
•t.  6.  p.  521).  The 
>fonotremata  and  Mar- 
supialia  have  curious 
Y-shaped  spleens.  As  a 
rule  nesh-eating  animals 
have  larger  and  more  notched  spleens  than  vegetable  feeders, 
though  among  the  Cctacoa  the  spleen  is  relatively  very  small 


Fic.  2. — Section  of  the  Spleen  1 
under  a  low  power. 
A,  Fibrous  capsule.       d,  Blood-vessels. 

b,  Trabeculae.  «,  Spleen  pulp. 

c,  Malpighian  corpuscles. 


Adrenal  Glands 

The  adrcnaT  ^ands  or  suprarenal  capsules  are  two  conical 
iKKlies,  flattened  from  before  backward,  resting  on  the  upper 
poles  of  the  kidneys  close  to  the  sides  of  the  vertebral  column; 
each  has  an  anterior  and  posterior  surface  and  a  concave  base 
which  is  in  contact  with  tbe  kidney.  When  viewed  from  In 
front  the  right  gland  is  triangular  and  the  left  crescentic.  On 
the  anterior  surface  there  is  a  transverse  sulcus  or  hilum  from 
which  a  large  vein  emerges.  The  arteries  arc  less  constant  in 
their  points  of  entry,  and  are  derived  from  three  sources,  the 
phrenic,  the  abdominal  aorta  and  the  renal  arteries.  The  glands 
arc  entirely  retro-peritoncalt  though  the  right  one,  even  on  it? 
anterior  surface,  is  very  Ultle  covered  by  peritoneum.  In  a 
vertical  transverse  section  each  gland  is  seen  to  consist  of  two 
parts,  cortical  and  medullary.  The  cortical  substance  fs  com- 
posed of  bundles  of  ceUs.  separated  by  a  stroma,  which  have  a 


part  is  yellow  while  the  medullary  is  red.  The  medullary  part 
consists  of  small  islets  of  cells,  which  resemble  columnar  epi- 
thelium lying  among  venots  sinuses;  these  Mils  are  said  to  be 
in  dose  connexion  with  the  sympathetic  nerve  filaments  Crom 
the  great  solai  plexus. 


EmbrytUogy.— The  generally  accepted  opinion  at  present  Is  that 
the  cortical  substance  is  derived  from  the  coelomic  epithelium 
covering  the  mesoderm  of  the  upper  (cephalic)  portion  of  the  Wolfl&an 
body,  and  corresponds  to  the  ncphn>stomes  of  mesonephrklial 
tubules  <sce  Urinary  Systeu),  while  the  medullary  part  grows  out 
from  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  so  is  probably  ectodermal  in 
origin.  J.  Janosik,  however  (Arckiv.  f.  mikrosk.  Anat.  bd.  xxu. 
1883  and  SUtuHgsber.  d.  WienrrAkad.,  1B85),  thinks  that  the  cortieal 
part  is  derived  from  the  germ  epithelium  covering  tbe  upper  part 
of  the  genital  ridge.  C.  S.  Minot  (Human  Embryoloiy,  1897)  believes 
that  the  original  cells  which  grow  in  from  the  sympathetic  disappear 
latcr.andthactheadultmedullarycellsarcderived  from  the  corttcaL 

In  the  early  human  embryo  the  adrenals  are  lat^r  than  the 
kidneys,  and  at  birth  they  are  proportionately  much  larger  than  \m 
the  adult.  (For  literature  see  Development  of  tht  Hiuman  Bcdy, 
J.  P.  McMurrich,  London,  1906;  and  iiandbtich  der  Entwickelunis- 
lehre,  by  O.  Hcrtwig,  Jena.) 

Comparative  Anatomy. — Adrenals  are  onknown  in  Amphioxus 
and  the  Dipnoi  (mud  fish).  In  the Cyclostomata (hags  and  lampreys) 
they  arc  said  by  some  to  arise  in  connexion  with  the  cephalic  pact 
of  the  proni^phros,  though  other  writers  deny  their  presence  at  all 
(see  W.  E.  Collingc  and  Swale  Vincent,  Anat.  Am.  bd.  xii.,  18^), 
In  the  Elasmobranchs  and  Holocephali  the  medullary  and  corticu 
'parts  are  apparently  distinct,  the  former  being  represented  by  a  aeries 
of  organs  situated  close  to  the  intcnnstal  artencs,  while  the  latter 
may  be  cither  median  or  paired,  and,  as  they  are  placed  between 
the  kidneys,  are  often  spoken  of  as  intcrrenals.  In  the  Amphibia 
the  glands  arc  sunk  into  the  surface  of  the  kidney.  In  reptiles  and 
birds  they  are  long  lobulated  bodies  lying  close  to  the  testis  or  ovary 
and  receiving  an  adrenal  portal  vein,  fn  the  lower  mammals  they 
are  not  as  cuisely  connected  with  the  kidneys  as  they  arc  in  man* 
and  their  shape  is  usually  oval  or  spherical. 

The  Thyroid  Gxand 

Tbe  thyroid  body  or  gland  is  a  deep  ted  glandular  mass  con- 
sisting  of  two  lobes  which  lie  one  on  each  side  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  trachea  and  lower  part  of  the  larynx;  these  are  joined 
across  the  middle  line  by  the  isthmus  which  lies  in  front  of  the 
second  and  third  rings  of  the  trachea.  Occasionally,  from  the 
top  of  the  isthmus,  a  nearly  but  not  quite  median  pyramidal  lobe 
runs  up  toward  the  hyoid  bone,  while  in  other  cases  the  isthmus 
may  be  absent.    The  gland  is  relatively  larger  in  women  and 
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dkfldrea  thm  in  the  adolt  mAle.  It  Is  enclosed  in  •  cspsnk  of 
cervical  fasda  and  is  supplied  by  the  superior  and  inferior 
thyroid  arteries  on  each  Bide,  though  occasionally  a  median 
thyroidea  ima  artery  is  present.  On  microscopical  examination 
the  gland  shows  a  large  number  of  closed  tubular  alveoli,  lined 
by  columnar  epithelial  cells,  unsupported  by  a  basement  mem- 
brane, and  filled  with  colloid  or  jelly-like  material  These  are 
ftupported  by  fibrous  septa  growing  in  from  the  true  capank, 
which  is  distinct  from  the  capsule  of  cervical  fasda.  The 
^ran^ihatic  vessels  are  large  and  numerous,  and  have  been  shoim 
^  £.  C.  Baber  iPkil.  Tram.,  iSfti)  to  a>nUin  the  same  colloid 
material  as  the  alveoli.  Accessory  thyroids,  dose  to  the  main 
^and,  are  <rften  found. 

Emhryohgy. — ^The  median  part  of  the  gland  is  developed  from  a 
tube  whidi  grows  down  tn  the  middle  line  from  the  junction  of  the 
buccal  and  pharyn^l  parts  of  the  tonf;ue  (^.v.),  betwcm  the  first 
and  second  branchial  arches.  This  tuLe  is  called  the  thyro<glots^kl 
duct  and  is  enCodermal  in  origin.  The  devclupmcnt  of  the  hyoid 
bone  obliterates  the  middle  part  of  the  duct.U'aving  its  u^jpcr  part 
as  the  foramen  caecum  of  the  tongue,  while  its  lower  part  bifurcates, 
and  so  the  asymmetrical  arrangement  of  the  pyramidal  lobe  i< 
accounted  for.  A.  KAtithack  {J.  AnaL  and  Phys.\o\.xxv.,  1891)8.11 
denied  tbc  existence  of  this  duct,  but  on  slender  grounds.  Tli*t 
lateral  parts  of  the  gland  are  developed  from  the  entoderm  of  thi! 
fourth  visceral  clefts,  and,  joining  the  median  part,  lose  their  pharyn* 

gal  connexion.  Nearly,  but  not  quite,  the  whole  of  the  lateral 
bcs  probably  bdong  to  this  part.  (For  literature  and  further 
details  sec  Quain's  Anaiomy,  London,  1892.  and  J.  V  McMurrich'i 
Dnehpment  of  the  Human  Body,  London,  1906.) 

CompartttPte  Anatomy. — The  cndost^le  or  hyfiobranchial  groove 
of  Tunicata  (sea  squirts)  and  Acrama  (Amphioxus)  is  regarded 
as  the  first  appearance  of  the  median  thyroid;  this  is  a  median 
entodermal  opraove  in  the  floor  of  the  pharynx,  secreting  a  glairy 
fluid  in  which  food  particles  become  entangled  and  so  pass  into  tM 
intestine.  In  the  larval  lamprey  (Ammocoetes)  among  the  Cyclo- 
stomata  the  connexion  with  the  pharynx  is  present,  but  in  the  adult 
hmprcy  (Petromyzon),  as  in  all  adutt  vertebrates,  this  connexion  is 
lost.  In  the  Elasmobranchs  the  single  median  thyroid  lies  close  to 
the  mandibular  symphysis,  but  in  tbc  bony  fish  {Teleostei)  it  is 
paired.  In  the  mud  fi^  (Dipnoi)  there  is  also  an  indication  of  a 
division  into  two  lobes.  In  the  Amphibia  the  thyroid  forms  numer- 
otis  vesicles  close  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  pericardium.  In  Rcptilia 
k  lies  close  to  the  trachea,  and  in  the  Cnelonia  and  Crocodilia  is 
paired.  In  birds  it  is  also  paired  and  lies  near  the  origin  of  the  carotid 
arteries.  In  Mammalia  the  lateral  lobes  make  their  first  appearance. 
In  the  lower  orders  of  this  class  the  isthmus  is  often  absent.  (For 
further  details  and  literature  see  It  Wiedersheim's  VergMchende 
Aiutomk  der  Wirbdticre,  Jena,  1903,  and  also  for  literature.  Quain's 
Anatomy,  London,  1896.} 

Parathyroid  Giands 
Hiete  little  oval  bodies,  of  considerable  physiological  import- 
ance, are  two  in  number  on  each  side.  From  their  position  they 
are  spoken  of  as  postero-superior  and  antero-inferior;  the 
postcro-superior  are  embedded  in  the  thyroid  at  the  level  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  while  the  antero-inferior 
may  be  embedded  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the 
thynnd  or  may  be  found  a  little  distance  below  in  relation  to 
tbc  inferior  thyroid  veins.  They  arc  often  very  difficult  to  find, 
but  it  is  easiest  to  do  so  in  a  perfectly  fresh,  full-lcrm  foetus  or 
young  child.  Microscopically  they  consist  of  solid  masses  of 
epithelioid  cells  with  numerous  blood-vessels  between,  while, 
embedded  in  their  periphery,  arc  often  foimd  masses  of  thymic 
tissue  including  the  concentric  corpuscles  of  Hassall.  They 
have  been  regarded  as  undeveloped  portions  of  thyroid  tissue 
In  an  embryonic  state,  but  the  experiments  of  Glcy  (Comptes 
rendas  dc  la  Soc.  dt  Biol.  No.  zi,  1895)  and  of  W.  Edmunds 
(Proc.  Physiol.  Soc.—Jottrn.  Phys,  vol.  xviii.,  1895)  do  not 
conErm  this.  They  are  developed  from  the  entoderm  of  the 
third  and  fourth  branchial  grooves. 

Parathyroids  have  been  found  in  the  orders  of  Primates,  Cheirop- 
tera. Camivora.  Cngulata  and  Rodentia  among  the  Mammalia,  and 
also  in  Birds.  In  the  other  clas?*s  of  vertebrates  Httle  is  known  of 
them.  The  fullest  and  most  ircent  account  of  the»e  bodies  is  that 
of  D.  A.  Welsh  in  /asm.  Anai.  and  FAyx-voL  33, 1898,  pp^  393  and 

The  Thyuus  Gland 
The  thymus  gland  (Gr.  9{*tiot,  from  a  fanded  resemblance 
to  the  covymb*  of  the  Thyme)  is  a  light- pink  gland,  oedsisting 


of  two  unequal  lobes,  which  Hes  Hi  the  superior  and  anterior 
mediastina  of  the  thorax  in  front  of  the  pericardium  and  great 
vessels;  it  also  extends  up  into  the  root  of  the  neck  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  thyroid  gland.  It  continues  to  grow  until 
the  second  year  of  life,  after  which  it  remains  stationary  until 
puberty,  when  it  usually  degenerates  rapidly.  The  writer  has 
seen  it  perfectly  well  developed  in  a  man  between  40  and  50, 
though  such  cases  are  rare;  probably,  however,  some  patches 
of  its  tissue  remain  all  through  life.  Each  lobe  is  divided  into  a 
large  number  of  lobules  divided  by  areolar  tissue,  and  eadi  of 
these,  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  cortical  and 
medullary  part.  The  rortex  is  composed  of  lymphoid  tissue  and 
resembles  the  structure  of  a  lymphatic  gland  [see  Lvhphatic 
System);  it  is  in^ierfectly  divided  into  a  number  of  follicles. 
In  the  inedulla  the  lymphoid  cells  are  fewer,  and  nests  of  epithelial 
celb  are  found,  called  the  concentric  corpuscles  of  Hassall.  The 
vascular  supply  is  derived  from  all  the  vessels  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  the  lymphatics  are  very  large  and  nimierous,  but  the 
nerves,  which  come  from  the  sympathetic  and  vagus,  are  few 
and  small.  H.  Watney  {Phil.  Trans.,  1882)  has  discovered 
haemoglobin,  and  apparently  develoi^ng  red  blood  corpusdes, 
in  the  thjrmus.  (For  further  details  see  Gray's  oc  Quaint 
Anatomy.) 

Bmbryohty. — The  thymus  Is  formed  from  a  dtverticulum.  on  each 
side,  from  the  entoderm  lining  the  third  branchial  groove,  but  the 
connexion  with  the  pharynx  is  soon  lost.  The  lymphoid  cells  and 
concentric  corpuscles  are  probably  the  derivatives  of  the  original 
cells  lining  the  di\'crticulura. 

Comparatioe  Anatomy.— The  thymns  is  always  a  paired  gland. 
In  most  fishes  it  rises  from  the  dorsal  port  of  all  five  branchial  clefts; 
in  Lcpld- r'.rr-  'P'-r.  ;).  from  all  except  the  first;  in  Urodda  from 
3rd.  4tii  .uiii  5(.ii,  .iiul  ill  Aiuir.i  h  )m  the  2nd  only  (see  T.  H.  Brjce, 
'  E>evelopment  of  Thymus  in  I-'  ;idosircn,"  Journ.  Anal,  and  Phys. 
vol.  40,  p.  91).  In  all  fishes,  hv  luding  the  Dipnoi  (mud  fish)  it  is 
placed  dorsally  to  the  gill  arches  <>n  each  side.  In  the  Amphibia  it 
19  found  close  to  the  articubttun  of  the  mandible.  In  the  Reptilia 
it  is  silu.itcd  by  the  side  of  the  carotid  artery;  but  in  young  croco- 
diles it  is  lobulatcd  and  extends  all  alongthc  neck, as  it  dcK^mbirds, 
lying  c!  >■  to  the  side  of  thv.  oesophagus.  In  Mammals  the  Mar- 
supials .ir<-  remarkable  for  having  a  well-developed  cervical  as  well 
a.n  than  ic  thymus  (J.  Symington,  /.  AnaL  and  Pkys.  vol.  32, 
p.  278).  In  some  of  the  lower  nuunmals  the  gland  does  not  disappear 
as  early  as  it  does- in  man.  The  thymus  of  the  calf  is  popularly 
known  as  "  the  chest  sweetbread." 

CiUtOTZD  Bodies 

These  are  two  small  bodies  situated,  one  on  each  side,  between 
the  origins  of  the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries.  Micro- 
scopically they  arc  divided  into  nodules  or  cell  balls  by  connective 
tissue,  and  these  closely  resemble  the  structure  of  the  para- 
thyroids, but  are  without  any  thymic  tissue.  The  blood-vessels 
in  their  interior  are  extremely  large  and  nimierous.  The  modem 
view  of  their  development  is  that  they  are  part  of  the  sympathetic 
system,  and  the  reaction  of  their  cells  to  chromium  salts  bears 
thisouU     (See  Kohn,  ArckivJ.  mikr.  Anat.  Ixx.,  1907.) 

In  the  Anura  there  is  a  retc  or  network  into  which  the  carotid 
artery  breaks  up  in  the  position  of  the  carotid  body,  and  this  has 
an  Important  effect  on  the  course  of  the  circulation.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  this  structure  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  carotid  body 
of  Manmiatta. 

CoccvGEia  Boot 

This  Is  a  small  median  body,  about  the  tax  of  a  pea,  ntiuted 
in  front  of  the  apex  <^  the  coccyx  and  between  the  insertions  of 
the  levatores  ani  muscles.  It  resembles  the  carotid  body  in  Us 
microscopical  structure,  but  is  not  so  vascular.  Concentric 
corpuscles,  like  those  of  the  thymus,  have  been  recorded  in  it. 
It  derives  its  arteries  from  the  middle  sacral  and  its  nerves  from 
the  sympathetic  Of  its  embryology  and  comparative  anatomy 
little  is  known,  though  J.  W.  Thomson  Walker  has  recent^ 
shown  that  numerous,  outlying,  miimte  masses  of  the  same 
structure  lie  along  the  course  of  the  iniddle  sacral  artery 
(Archivf  mikroscop  Anat.  Bd.  hriy.).  The  prababUity  is  that. 
like  the  carotid  body,  it  is  sympathetic  in  origin.  ((Juain's 
Anatomy  gives  excellent  Dlustraticms  of  the  histology  of  this  as 
well  as  of  all  the  other  ductless  glands.) 

For  the  literature  on  and  further  details  concerning  the  foregoing 
stfBCtyres   the   lolknring   woricn  ahouU   be  cooauUedt   Qutin'' 
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DUDERSTADT— DUDLEY,  SIR  R. 


^MioMy.vol.  i(i908,Loiidon,LaiiginanACo.);McMuirich'«O<M(a^ 
menl  of  the  Human  Body  (London,  Rebman,  1906);  Wiedenheiin*s 
VcrtMch.  AnaLder  WirUMtre  U«u.  1898).  (F.  G.  P.) 

DUDERSTADT.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Hanover,  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  (formerly 
called  CoUtnt  Uark)  watered  by  the  Hahle,  and  on  the  rail- 
way Wulften-Leinefelde.  Pop.  (1905)  5317.  It  is  an  interesting 
medieval  town  with  many  andent  buildiiigs.  Notable  are  the 
two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  beautiful  Gothic  edifices  of  the 
14th  century,  the  Protestant  church,  and  the  handsome  town- 
ball.  Its  chief  industries  are  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures, 
■ugar-refining  emd  dgar-making;  it  has  also  a  trade  in  singing- 
birds.  Dudetstadt  was  founded  by  Henry  I.  (the  Fowler)  in 
929,  passed  later  to  the  monastery  of  Quedlinburg,  and  then  to 
Brunswick.  It  was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  became  a  stronghold  of  the 
Imperialists.  Itwastakenby  Duke  William  of  Weimar  in  163a; 
in  i;6i  its  walls  were  dismantled,  and,  after  being  alternately 
Pruaian  and  Hanoverian,  it  passed  finally  in  1866  with  Hanover 
to  Prussia. 

DUDLEY,  BABOHS  AMD  BAKU  OF.  The  holders  of  these 
Eni^ish  titles  are  descended  from  John  de  Sutton  (c.  1510-1359) 
of  Dudley  castle,  Staffordshire,*  who  was  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment as  a  baron  in  1342.  Sutton  was  the  son  of  another  John 
de  Sutton,  who  had  inherited  Dudley  Castle  through  his  marriage 
with  Margaret,  sister  and  hdress  of  John  de  Somery  (d.  1321); 
he  was  called  Lord  Dudley,  or  Lord  Sutton  of  Dudley,  the  latter 
being  doubtless  the  correct  form.  However,  his  descendants, 
the  Suttons,  were  often  called  by  the  name  of  Dudley;  and  from 
John  Dudley  of  Atherington,  Sussex,  a  younger  son  of  John 
Sutton,  the  5th  baron,  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  the  earl  of 
Ldcester  of  the  Dudley  family  are  descended. 

John  Sutton  or  Dudley  (e.  1400-1487),  the  jth  baron,  was 
first  summoned  to  parliament  in  1440,  having  been  viceroy  of 
Ireland  from  1428  to  1430.  He  served  Henry  VI.  as  a  diplo- 
matist aqd  also  as  a  soldier,  bdng  token  prisoner  at  the  first 
battle  of  St  Albans  in  1455,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
enjoying  the  favour  of  Edward  IV.  He  died  on  the  30tb  of 
September  1487.  He  was  succeeded  as  6th  baron  by  bis  grandson 
Edward  (c.  1459-1532),  and  one  of  his  sons,  William  Dudley, 
was  bishop  of  Durham  from  1476  until  his  death  in  1483.  His 
descendant  Edward  Sutton  or  Dudley,  the  9th  baron  (1567- 
1643)  Jiad  several  illegitimate  sons.  Among  them  was  Dud  Dudley 
(1599-1684),  who  in  1665  published  MetaUum  Uarlis,  describing 
a  process  of  making  iron  with  "  pit-coale,  sca^coale,  &c"  which 
was  put  in  operation  at  bis  father's  ironworks  at  Pcnsnet, 
Worcestershire,  of  which  he  was  manager.  His  success  aroused 
much  opposition  on  the  part  of  other  ironmasters,  and  his  com- 
mercial ventures  at  Himley,  at  Askew  Bridge  and  at  Bristol 
ended  in  loss  and  disaster.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  colonel 
in  the  army  of  Charles  I. 

Dying  without  lawful  male  issue  in  June  1643,  the  9tb  baron 
was  succeeded  in  the  barony  by  his  grand^laughter,  Frances 
(1611-1697);  she  married  Humble  Ward  (e.  1614-1670),  the 
son  of  a  London  goldsmith,  who  was  created  Baron  Ward  of 
Birmingham  in  1644.  Thdr  son  Edward  (1631-1701)  succeeded 
both  to  the  barony  of  Dudley  and  to  that  of  Ward,  but  these 
were  separated  when  his  grandson  William  died  unmarried  in 
May  1740.  The  barony  of  Dudley  passed  to  a  nephew,  Ferdi- 
nando  Dudley  Lea,  falling  into  abeyance  on  his  death  in  October 
1757;  that  of  Ward  passed  to  the  heir  male,  John  Ward 
(d.  1774),  a  descendant  of  Humble  Ward.  In  1763  Ward  was 
created  Viscount  Dudley,  and  in  April  1823  his  grandson,  John 
William  Ward  (1781-1833),  became  the  4th  viscount. 

Educated  at  Oxford,  John  William  Ward  entered  parliament 
in  1802,  and  except  for  a  few  months  he  remained  in  the  House 
oi  Common*  untU  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  peerage.  In 
1827  be  was  minister  for  fordgn  aSaiis  under  Canning  and  then 
onder  Godcdch  and  under  Wellington,  resigning  office  in  May 
1828.  At  fordgn  minister  he  was  only  a  dphcr,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  Gonsideral)ie  learning  and  bad  some  reputation  as  a 
wrfcor  and  a  talker.    Dudley  toefc  on  inUtal  in  the  foundation 


of  the  university  of  London,  and  bit  Lttttn  to  the  bishop  oi 
Llandafl  were  published  by  the  bishop  (Edward  Copleston)  io 
1840  (new  ed.  1841).  He  was  created  Viscount  Ednam  and  earl 
of  Dudley  in  1827,  and  when  be  died  unmarried  on  the  6th  of 
March  1833  these  titles  became  extinct.  His  barony  of  Ward, 
however,  passed  to  a  kinsman,  William  Humble  Ward  (1781- 
'^iS)<  whose  son,  William  (1817-1885),  inheriting  much  of  the 
dead  earl's  great  wealth,  was  created  Viscount  Ednam  and  call 
of  Dudley  in  i86a  The  2nd  earl  of  Dudley  in  this  creation  was 
the  latter's  son  William  Humble  (b.  i866),who  was  loid-lieutenaat 
of  Ireland  from  1902  to  i9o6,and  in  1908  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Australia. 

See  H.  S.  Grazebrook  in  the  Herald  and  Genealogist,  vols,  ii.,  t.  and 
vi. ;  in  Notes  and  Queries,  3nd  icries,  vol.  xi. ;  and  in  vol.  ix.  of  the 
publications  of  the  William  Salt  Society  (1888). 

DUDLEY,  EDMUND  (c.  1462-1510),  minister  of  Henry  VH. 
of  England,  was  a  son  of  John  Dudley  of  Atherington,  Sussca, 
and  a  member  of  the  great  baronial  family  of  Sutton  or  Dudley. 
After  studying  at  Oxford  and  at  Gray's  Inn,  Dudley  came 
under  the  notice  of  Henry  VII.,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  a 
privy  coundiior  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three.  In  1492  be 
helped  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  Staples  with  France  and  soon 
became  prominent  in  assisting  the  king  to  check  the  lawlessness 
of  the  barons,  and  at  the  same  time  to  replenish  his  own  ex- 
chequer. He  and  his  colleague  Sir  Richard  Empson  (f.>.)  ore 
called  fiscaks  judiees  by  Polydore  Vergil,  and  owing  to  their 
extortions  they  became  very  unpopular.  Dudley,  who  was 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1504,  in  addition  to  aiding 
Henry,  amassed  a  great  amount  of  wealth  for  himself,  and 
possessed  large  estates  in  Sussex,  Dorset  and  Lincolnshire. 
When  Henry  VII.  died  in  April  1 509,  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  and  charged  with  the  crime  of  con- 
structive treason,  bdng  found  guilty  and  attainted.  After 
having  made  a  futile  attempt  to  escape  from  prison,  he  was 
executed  on  the  17th  or  tSth  of  August  1 510.  Dudley's  nominal 
crime  was  that  during  the  last  illness  of  Henry  VII.  be  hod 
ordered  his  friends  to  assemble  in  arms  in  case  the  king  died, 
but  the  real  reason  for  his  death  was  doubtless  the  unpopularity 
caused  by  his  avarice.  During  his  imprisonment  he  sought  to 
gain  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII.  by  writing  a  treatise  in  support 
of  absolute  monarchy  called  Tke  Tree  cj  CommenyKoUk.  This 
never  reached  the  king's  hands,  and  was  not  published  until 
1859,  when  it  was  printed  privately  in  Manchester.  DwUcy'k 
first  wife  was  Anne,  widow  of  Roger  Corbet  of  Morton,  Shrop- 
shire, by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  married 
William,  6th  Lord  Stourton.  By  his  second  wife,  Elixobetb, 
daughter  of  Edward  Grey,  Viscount  Lisle,  he  had  three  sons: 
John,  aftervrards  duke  of  Northumberland  (;.>.);  Andrew 
(d.  1559),  who  was  made  a  knight  and  held  various  important 
posts  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.;  and  Jasper. 

See  Franos  Bacon,  History  of  Henry  VII.,  edited  by  J.  R.  Lunb* 
(Cambridee,  1881);  and  J.  S.  Brewer,  Tkt  Xeitm  of  Henry  Yllfl. 
edited  by  J.  Gairdner  (London,  1884). 

DUDLEY,  SIR  ROBERT  (iS73-'649),  iHular  duke  of  North- 
umberland and  earl  of  Warwick,  English  explorer,  engineer  and 
author,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester  (f .«.), 
the  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  mother  was  Lady  Douglas 
Sheffield,  daughter  of  Thomas,  first  Baron  Howard  of  Effingham. 
Leicester,  who  deserted  Lady  Douglas  Sheffield  for  lattice 
Knollys,  widow  of  the  first  earl  of  Essex,  denied  that  they  were 
married.  She  asserted  that  they  were,  at  Esher  in  Surrey,  but 
her  i^rriage  with  Sir  Edward  Stafford  of  Grafton,  after  her 
desertion  by  Leicester,  would  seem  to  be  a  tadt  confession  that 
her  claim  bod  no  foundation.  Her  son  Robert  was  bom  in  May 
1573,  was  recognized  by  Ldcester,  and  sent  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  1 587.  He  inherited  all  Leicester's  property  under  tbc 
earl's  will  at  his  death  in  1588,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
property  of  Ambrose  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick.  In  1594  he 
made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1596  he  look  part  in 
the  expedition  to  Cadiz  and  was  knighted.  In  1592  he  had 
married  a  sister  of  Thomas  Cavendish  the  drcumnavigator. 
On  her  death  he  married  Alicia  Leigh  in  1596,  by  whom  he  had 
four  daughtctm.    After  tbo  death  of  Elizabeth  be  cndsavaurad 
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to  iecure  recognition  of  li!>  kgjtinxcy,  and  o(  his  right  to  inherit 
the  titles  of  bis  father  and  luidc.  The  proceedings  were  quashed 
by  the  Star  Chamber.  In  1605  he  obtained  leave  to  ttavel 
abroad,  and  went  to  Italy  accompanied  by  the  lieautiftU  Mia 
Elisabeth  Soutliwcll,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Soathwell  of 
Woodriiiing,  in  the  diess  of  a  page.  When  ordered  to  return  home 
and  to  provide  for  his  deserted  wife  and  family,  he  refused,  was 
outlawed,  and  his  property  was  confiscated.  On  the  continent 
he  avowed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  married  Elizabeth  South- 
well at  Lyons,  and  entered  the  service  of  Cosimo  IL,  grand-duke 
o<  Tuscany.  In  the  service  of  the  grand-duke  he  is  said  to  have 
done  some  fighting  against  the  Barbary  pirates,  and  he  was  un- 
doubtedfy  employed  in  draining  the  manihiii  behind  Leghorn, 
and  in  the  construction  of  the  port.  In  i6»  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  IL  gave  him  a  patent  recognizing  bis  claim  not  only 
to  the  earldom  of  Warwick  but  to  the  duchy  of  Northumberland, 
which  had  been  held  by  his  grandfather,  who  was  executed  by 
Queen  Mary  Tudor.  In  Italy  Dudley  was  known  as  Duca  di 
Nortombria  and  Conte  di  Warwick.  He  died  near  Eloreoce  on 
the  6th  of  September  1649,  leaving  a  large  family  of  sons  and 
daughters.  His  deserted  wife,  Alicia,  was  created  duchess  of 
Dudley  I9  Charles  L  in  1644,  and  diei  in  r670,  when  the  title 
became  extinct.  Through  a  daughter  who  married  the  Marquis 
Paleotti,  Dudley  was  the  ancestor  of  the  wife  of  the  first  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  (of  the  revolution  of  168S),  and  of  her  brother  who 
was  executed  at  Tyburn  for  murder  on  the  17th  of  March  1718, 
Dudley  was  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  King  James  I., 
showing  how  the  "  impertinences  of  parliament  "  could  be  bridled 
by  military  force.  But  his  chief  claim  to  memory  is  the  magnifi- 
cent Arcono  dtU  marc,  published  in  Italian  at  Florence  in  1645- 
1646  in  three  volumes  folio.  It  is  a  collection  of  all  the  naval 
knowledge  of  the  age,  and  is  particularly  remarkable  for  a  Kbcme 
for  the  construction  of  a  navy  in  five  rates  which  Dudley  designed 
and  described.  It  was  reprinted  in  Florence  in  two  volumes  folio 
in  1661  without  the  charts  of  the  first  edition. 

AuTHOKiriEs. — G.  L.  Craik,  RomatKC  ofliePtmge  (London,i84S- 
1850),  vol.  iii. ;  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  Report  cf  Pncaatnis  oh  the  Claim 
It  He  Barony  of  L'Isle  (London,  I829) :  and  Tlu  ItaUoM  Biofrapky 
^  Sir  R.  Dmter/,  pubKahed  anoaymouity,  privately  and  without 
<faite  or  name  of  plaoe,  but  known  to  have  been  written  1^  Doctor 
Vaughan  Thomas,  vicar  of  Stoneleigh,  who  died  in  1858.   (D,  H.) 

DUDUT,  THOMAS  (1576-1653),  British  colonial  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  was  bom  in  Northampton,  England,  in  1576, 
a  member  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  to  the  younger  branch 
of  which  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  belonged.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  country  genUcman  of  some  means  and  high  standing, 
was  captain  of  an  English  company  in  the  French  expedition  of 
'  597i  serving  under  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  eventually  became  the 
steward  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln's  estates,  which  he  managed  with 
great  success  for  many  years.  Having  been  converted  to 
FuriUnism,  he  became  a  strict  advocate  of  its  strictest  tenets. 
About  1637  he  associated  himself  with  other  Lincolnshire 
gentlemen  who  in  1629  entered  into  an  agreement  to  settle  in  New 
England  provided  they  were  allowed  to  take  the  charter  with 
them.  This  proposal  the  general  court  of  the  Plymouth  Company 
agreed  to,  wA  in  April  1650  Dudley  sailed  to  America  in  the 
same  ship  with  John  Winthrop,  the  newly  appointed  governor, 
Dudley  himself  at  the  last  moment  being  chosen  deputy-governor 
in  place  of  John  Humphrey  (or  Humfrey),  the  eari  of  Lincoln's 
lon-in-Uw,  whose  departure  was  delayed.  Dudley  was  for 
many  years  the  most  influential  man  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
colony,  save  Winthrop,  with  whose  policy  he  was  more  often 
opposed  than  in  agreement.  He  was  deputy-governor  in  1629- 
1634,  in  1637-1640,  in  1646-1650  and  in  1651—1653,  and  was 
governor  four  times,  in  1634,  1640,  1645  and  1650.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  the  colony  he  settled  at  Newton  (Cambridge),  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders;  he  was  also  one  of  the  earliest 
promoters  of  the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  Harvard  College. 
Winthrop's  decision  to  make  Boston  the  capital  instead  of 
Newton  precipitated  the  first  of  the  many  quarrels  between 
the  two,  Dudley's  sterner  and  harsher  ruritanism,  being  in  strong 
contrast  to  Winthrop's  more  tolerant  and  liberal  views.  He 
was  an  earnest  and  persistent  heresy-huntei^-not  only  the 


Attttnomlans,  but  even  nch  a  good  Puritan  as  John  Cotton, 
against  whom  he  brought  charges,  feeling  the  weight  of  his  stem 
and  remorseless  hand.  His  position  he  himself  best  expressed 
in  the  following  brief  verse  found  among  his  papers : 

"  Let  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch 
O'er  luch  as  do  a  Toleration  hatch. 
Lest  that  in  eg^  bring  forth  a  Cockatrice 
To  poison  ail  with  heresy  and  vice." 
He  died  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  on  the  31st  of  July  1653. 
See  Augustine  Jones,  Lift  and  Woth  of  Thomas  Dudley,  the  Setoni 
Gotemor  of  MatucMusetts  (Boston,  1890):  and  the  Life  of  Mr 


Thomat  DmiUy,  seeetal  tiniea  Coeemor  nftit  Colour  of  Mauaekuum, 
vriltem  as  u  supposed  by  CoUou  Matter,  edited  by  Charles  Dean* 
(Cambridge,  jSjo).  Dudley's  interesting  and  valuable  "  Letter  to  the 


countess  of  Uneoln,"  is  reprinted  in  Alexander  Young's  Ckronides 
ff  the  riamlers  of  He  Celonf  of  UassaehuiUs  Bay  (Boattm,  1646),  iMi 
in  the  New  Hampsbin  Histoiical  Society  CoUectious,  voL  iv.  (1834). 

Hiai  son  Joseph  Dintixv  (ifni-ifio),  colonial  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  was  bom  ik>  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
sjrd  of  September  1647.  'He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1665,  became  a  membo  of  the  general  court,  and  in  1682  was  sent 
by  Massachusetts  to  London  to  prevent  the  threatened  revocation 
of  her  charter  by  Charles  U.  There,  with  an  eye  to  his  personal 
advancement,  he  secretly  advised  the  king  to  annul  the  charter; 
this  was  done,  and  Dudley,  by  royal  appointment,  became 
president  of  the  provisional  council.  With  the  advent  of  the 
new  governor.  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Dtidley  became  a  judge 
of  the  superior  court  and  ceioor  of  the  press.  Upon  the  deposir 
tion  of  Andros,  Dudley  was  imprisoned  ood  sent  with  him  to 
England,  but  was  soon  set  free.  In  1691-1692  he  was  chief- 
justice  of  New  York,  presiding  over  the  court  that  condemned 
Leisler  and  Milbum.  Returning  to  England  in  1693,  he  was 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  in  1701,  after  a  long  intrigue,  secured  from 
(2ueen  Anne  a  commission  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  serving 
imtil  1715.  His  administ^tion  was  marked,  particularly  in 
the  earlier  years,  by  ceaseless  conflict  with  the  general  court, 
from  which  he  demanded  a  regular  fixed  salary  instead  of  an 
annual  grant.  He  was  active  in  raising  volunteers  for  the  so- 
called  (}ueen  Aime's  War,  and  in  1707  sent  a  fruitless  expedition 
against  Fort  Royal.  He  was  accused  by  t^  Boston  mcichants, 
who  petitioned  for  his  removal,  of  being  in  league  with  smugglers 
and  illicit  traders,  and  in  1708  a  bitter  attack  on  his  administra- 
tion was  published  in  London,  entitled  The  Dtplorabk  State  oj 
Sew  Em^Hd  by  nasou  of  a  Caietous  and  Treaiherous  Cmcrnor 
tad  PusillaiiimoHt  Comuellors.  His  character  may  be  best 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  successors,  Thomas 
Hotcbiiiaon,  that  "be  had  as  manyvirtuesas  can  consist  with  so 
gnat  a  thirst  for  honour  and  power."  He  died  at  Roxbury  on 
the  and  of  April  I7ra. 

Joseph  Dudley's  son,  PAtn.  Dodley  (1675-1751),  graduated 
at  Hamrd  in  1690^  studied  lav  at  the  "Temple  in  London,  and 
beGaiiieattomey-genaalofMas8achusctts(i7ortoi7i8).  Hewat 
associate  justice  of  the  superior  court  of  that  province  from 
1718  to  174s,  and  chief  justice  from  1745  until  his  death.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  'Riayei  Society  (London),  to  whose  Trauf 
acHoiu  he  contributed  several  valuable  papers  on  the  natural 
history  of  New  En^and,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Oudlciao 
lectures  on  religion  at  Harvard.  , 

The  best  extended  account  of  Toflcph  Dudley  s  admmistration 
isinJ.C.  Palfrey's  Hijfc>ryo/iVnii  £ii(/aiu/,  vol.  iv.  (Boston,  1875). 

DUDLEY,  a  municipal,  county  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  market-town  of  Worcestershire,  England,  in  a  portion  of 
that  county  enclaved  in  Staffordshire,  8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Birming- 
ham, and  m  N.W.  of  London  by  the  London  &  North  Western 
railway,  The  Great  Western  railway  also  serves  the  town 
Pop.  (1891)  45,724;  (1901)  48,733.  Dudley  lies  on  an  elevated 
ridge,  In  the  midst  of  the  district  of  the  midlands  known  as  the 
Black  Country,  which  is  given  up  to  ironworks  and  coal  mines. 
The  "  ten-yard  "  coal,  in  the  neighbourhood.  Is  the  thickest  scam 
worked  in  England.  Limcstoneisextensivcly  quarried,  firc-dayis 
abundant;  and  iron-founding,  brass-founding,  enRincering works, 
glass worksandbrickworksarecomprisedinthcindustries.  Among 
the  principal  buildings  are  the  churches  of  the  five  parishes  hito 
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which  the  town  is  ifividol,  the  lowit  haO,  county  court,  bee 
libraries,  and  school  of  an,  grammar  school  with  university  and 
foundation  scholarships,  technical  school,  mechanics'  institute. 
Guest  hospital  (founded  by  Joseph  Guest,  a  citizen,  in  1868), 
and  a  dispensary.  In  the  marltet-place  stands  a  large  domed 
fountain,  erected  by  the  earl  of  Dudley  (1867).  There  is  a 
geological  society  with  a  museum,  lor  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dudley  is  full  of  geological  interest,  the  Siluiiaa  limestone 
■bounding  in  fossils.  To  the  north  of  the  town  ate  extensive 
remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  snnxnmded  by  beautiful  grounds. 
The  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  of  limestone,  which  by  quarrying 
has  been  hollowed  out  in  extensive  chambers  and  galleries. 
The  view  from  the  castle  is  remarkable.  The  whole  district  is 
seen  to  be  set  with  chimneys,  pit-buildings  and  factories;  and 
at  night  the  ^are  of  furnaces  icveab  the  tireless  activity  of 
the  Black  Country.  Dudley  and  its  environs  are  connected 
by  a  tramway  system,  and  water  communication  is  afforded 
by  the  Dudley  canal  with  Birmingham  and  with  the  river 
Severn. 

i  Inchided  in  the  parliamentary  borough,  but  In  Staffordshire, 
and  >|  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Dudley,  is  Brierley  Hill,  a  market- 
town  on  the  river  Stour  and  the  Stourbridge  and  Birmingliam 
Canals.  Its  chief  buildings  arc  the  modem  church  of  St  Micliael, 
standing  on  a  hill,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  Mary,  by 
A.  W.  Pugin,  the  town  hall  and  five  library.  Between  tMs  and 
Dudley  lie  the  great  ironworks  of  Roundoak,  and  the  extensive 
suburb  of  Netherton  in  the  endaved  portion  of  Worcestenhire. 
The  industries  are  similar  to  those  of  Dudley.  Three  miksW. 
of  Dudley  is  Kingswinford,  a  mining  township,  with  large  brick 
works,  giving  name  to  a  parliamentary  division  of  Staffordshire. 
The  parliamentary  borough  of  Dudley  returns  one  member. 
The  town  itself  is  govemol  by  a  mayor,  10  aldermen  and  30 
councillors.    Area  3546  acres. 

I  In  medieval  times  the  importance  of  Dudley  iDuddei)  de- 
pended on  the  castle,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
Survey.  Before  the  Conquest  Earl  Eadwine  held  the  manor, 
which  in  10S6  belonged  to  William  FitsAnsculf,  from  whom 
It  passed,  probably  by  marriage,  to  Fulk  Paynel,  afterwards 
to  the  Somerys,  Sutttns  and  Wards,  whose  descendants  (earls  of 
Dudley)  now  hold  it.  The  first  mention  of  Dudley  as  a  borough 
occurs  in  an  inquisition  taken  after  the  death  of  Roger  de  Somery 
in  i>7>.  This  does  not  give  a  clear  account  of  the  privileges 
held  by  the  burgesses,  but  shows  that  they  had  probably  been 
{reed  from  some  or  all  of  the  services  required  from  them  as 
manorial  tenants,  in  return  for  a  fixed  rent.  In  r865  Dudley 
was  incorporated.  Before  tliat  time  it  was  governed  by  a  high 
■nd  low  bailiff  appointed  every  year  at  the  court  leet  of  the 
manor.  Roger  dc  Somery  evidently  held  a  market  by  prescrip- 
tion in  Dudley  before  1161,  in  which  year  he  came  to  terms  with 
the  dean  of  Wolverhampton,  who  had  set  up  a  market  in  Wolver- 
hampton to  the  disadvantage  of  Roger's  market  at  Dudley. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  dean  might  con- 
tinue his  market  on  condition  that  Roger  and  his  tenants  should 
be  free  from  toU  there.  Two  fairs,  on  the  irM  of  September  and 
the  list  of  April,  were  granted  in  1684  to  Edward  Lord  Ward, 
lord  of  the  manor.  Dudley  was  represented  in  the  parEaraent  of 
1295,  but  not  again  until  the  privilege  was  revived  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  i83>.  Mines  of  sca<oaI  in  Dudley  arc  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  by  the  beginning  ol  the 
17th  century  mining  had  become  an  important  industry. 

DDDO,  or  DinwN  (fl.  e.  1000),  Norman  historian,  was  dean  of 
St  Quentin,  where  he  was  bom  about  g£5.  Sent  in  986  by 
Albert  L  count  of  Vermandois,  on  an  errand  to  Richard  I., 
duke  (rf  Normandy,  he  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and,  having 
made  a  very  favourable  impression  at  the  Norman  court,  spent 
some  years  in  that  country.  During  a  second  stay  in  Normandy 
Dudo  wrote  bis  history  of  the  Normans,  a  task  which  Duke 
Richard  I.  had  urged  him  to  undertake.  Very  little  else  is 
known  about  his  life,  except  that  lie  died  before  1043.  Written 
between  loisand  1030, his  Historia  Normanncrum, or Libri HI. 
d»  mvribus  tt  actis  primerum  Normcnniae  ducum,  was  dedicated 
to  Adalberon,  bishop  of  Laon.    Dudo  docs  not  appear  to  have 


consuhed  any  existing  documents  tor  his  histoiy,  bat  to  have 
obtained  his  information  from  oral  tradition,  much  of  it  being 
supplied  by  Raoul,  count  of  Ivry,  a  half-brother  of  Duke 
Ricluini  I.  Consequently  the  Bbteria  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
romance,  and  on  this  ground  has  been  regarded  as  untrustworthy 
by  such  competent  critics  as  E.  Dtlmmlcr  and  G.  Waltz.  Other 
authorities,  however,  e.%.  J.  Lair  and  J.  Steenstrup,  while 
admitting  the  existence  of  a  legendary  element,  regard  the  book 
as  of  considerable  value  for  the  histoiy  of  the  Normans. 
Although  Dudo  was  acquainted  with  Vergil  and  ether  Latin 
writers,  his  Latin  is  affected  and  obscure.  The  Bisltria,  which 
is  written  alternately  in  prose  and  in  verse  of  several  ipetres,  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  and  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Normans 
from  8s>  to  the  death  of  Duke  Richard  I.  in  906.  It  glorifies  tlie 
Normans,  and  was  largely  used  by  William  of  Jumiiges,  Waoe, 
Robert  of  Torigni,  William  of  Poitiers  and  Hugh  of  Fleury  in 
compiling  their  chronicles,  and  was  first  published  by  A.Dudiesne 
in  his  Hialmiae  Narmmmntm  tcriplma  atUiqni,  at  Paris  in  1619, 
Another  edition  is  in  the  P^niopa  Latina,  tome  czIL  of  J.  P. 
Higne  (Paris,  1844),  but  the  best  is  perhaps  the  one  edited  by 
J.  Lair  (Caen,  1865). 

See  E.  Dammler,  "  Zur  Krilik  Dudoa  von  St  Qoenttn  "  fa  the 
FmduHftH  *ur  dtilKie*  GttMdte,  Bande  vi  and  ix.  (Gfittiiwcn, 
|S«6) ;  G.  Waitz,  "  Uber  die  QucUen  xur  Ceachichte  der  Bc^nr 
dung  der  normannijchen  Heinchart  in  Frankietch,*'  in  the  GMtnger 
td.  AiaeiKH  (Gmtingen,  1B66);  J.  C.  H.  R.  Steenstrup,  Nii^ 
maniuTm.BaTui  i.  (Copenhagen  1876):  J.  Lair.  Bluie  cniiqm  H 
kitloriq—  IV  Dwtm  (Caen,  1865);  G.  KOrtung.  Ohar  du  QmUn 
•    ~      "   ■    ■      — ^    —   •Vattenbach,  DnItMamdt 


del  Rawia*  dt  Reu  (Leipzig,  1867) ;  W.  Wattenb 
Cejckickliquftlfn,  Band  L   (Berlin,   1904):  and  n.  muunKx,  t^a 
Souras  d€  rhjsMre  de  France,  tome  ii.  (I^aris,  1903). 

DUDWBlUR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rlane 
prov&ce,  on  the  Sulzbach,  4  m.  by  ndl  N.E.  from  Saaibrtlcken. 
It  has  extensive  coal  mfaies  and  ironworks  and  produces  fite- 
proof  bricks.    Pop.  {1905)  iS,3«>. 

DUEL  (Ital.  duello,  Lat.  ifiK/Ium— old  form  of  Mlmt— from 
duo,  two),  a  prearranged  encounter  between  two  persons,  with 
deadly  weapons,  in  accordance  with  conventional  rules,  with  the 
object  of  voiding  a  personal  quarrel  or  of  deciding  a  point  o( 
honour.  The  first  recorded  instance  of  the  word  occurs  ia 
Coryate's  Crudities  (1611),  but  Shakespeare  has  duello  in  this 
sense,  and  uses  "  duellist "  of  Tybalt  in  Ronua  and  Juliet.  In 
its  earlier  meaning  of  a  judicial  combat  we  find  the  word  latinized 
in  the  SUtule  of  Wales  (Edw.  I.,  Act  11),  "  Plaeita  de  Itrris  {» 
farllbus  talis  turn  habent  ierminari  per  duehum." 

Duels  in  the  modern  sense  were  unknown  to  the  ancient  world, 
and  their  origin  must  be  sought  in  the  feudal  age  of  Europe. 
The  single  conibats  recorded  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  and 
legend,  of  Hector  and  Achilles,  Aeneas  and  Tumus,  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii,  were  incidents  in  national  wars  and  have  nothing 
In  common  with  the  modem  ducL  It  is,  however,  notcvrorthy 
that  in  Tacitus  (flermania,  cap.  x.)  we  find  the  mdimcnts  of  the 
Judicial  duel  (see  Waoek,  for  the  wager  of  battle).  Domestic 
differences,  he  tells  us,  were  settled  by  a  legalized  form  of  combat 
bctwfxn  the  disputants,  and  when  a  war  was  impending  a  captive 
from  the  hostile  tribe  was  armed  and  pitted  against  a  national 
champion,  and  the  issue  of  the  duel  was  accepted  as  ah  omen. 
The  judicial  combat  was  a  Teutonic  institution,  and  it  was  in 
fact  an  appeal  from  human  justice  to  the  God  of  battles,  partly 
a  sanction  of  the  current  cre^  that  might  is  right,  that  the  brave 
not,  only  will  win  but  deserve  to  win.  It  was  on  these  grounds 
that  Gundobald  justified,  against  the  complaints  of  a  bishop, 
the  famous  edict  passed  at  Lyons  (a.i>.  501)  which  cstabtishnl 
the  wager  of  battle  as  a  recognized  form  of  trial.  It  is  God,  he 
argued,  who  directs  the  issue  of  national  wars,  and  In  private 
quarrels  we  may  trust  His  providence  to  favour  the  juster  cause. 
Thus,  as  Gibtwn  comments,  the  alisurd  and  cruel  practice  of 
judicial  duels,  which  had  tx«n  peculiar  to  some  tribes  of  Germany, 
was  propagated  and  established  in  all  the  monarchies  qt  Europe 
from  Sicily  to  the  Baltic.  Yet  in  its  defence  it  may  be  urged 
that  it  abolished  a  worse  evil,  the  compurgation,  by  oath  which 
put  a  premium  on  perjury,  and  the  ordeal,  or  judgment  of  God, 
when  the  cause  was  decided  by  blind  chance,  or  mote  oftea  by 
pricstcnfu 
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Tlxm  nbo  an  euiioia  to  obMrve  tbe  (onnaEUo  lod  Ic(tl 
(uics  of  1  judicial  combat  will  find  them  described  it  length  in 
^  the  agth  book  of  Monloqiiieu's  EtfrU  da  lois.    On 

these  legulationa  he  well  remarks  that,  as  there  are  an 
infinity  of  wise  things  conducted  in  a  wry  foolish 
manner,  so  there  are  some  foolish  things  conducted 
in  a  very  wise  manner.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe  the  development  of  the  idea  of  pereonal  honour  from 
which  the  modem  duel  directly  sprang.  In  the  andent  laws  of 
tlie  Swedes  we  find  that  if  any  man  shall  say  to  another,  "  You 
a«e  mt  a  man  equal  to  otlier  men,"  or  "  You  have  not  the  heart 
of  a  roan,"  and  t]>e  other  shall  reply,  "  I  am  a  man  as  good  as 
you,"  they  shall  meet  on  the  highway,  and  then  follow  the 
icgulations  for  the  combat.  What  is  this  but  the  modern 
challenge?  By  the  law  of  the  Lombards  if  one  mancsllsnnthfr 
0rga,  the  insulted  party  might  defy  the  other  to  mortal  combat. 
What  is  arta  but  the  dummtf  Juntcr  of  the  German  student  ? 
Beaomanoir  thus  describes  a  legal  process  under  Louii  le  D6bon- 
naire: — The  appellaot  begins  by  a  declaration  before  the  judge 
that  the  appellee  is  guilty  of  a  certain  crime;  if  the  appellee 
answers  that  his  accuser  lies,  the  judge  then  ordains  the  duel. 
Is  not  this  the  modem  point  of  honour,  by  which  to  be  given 
the  lie  is  an  insult  which  can  only  be  wiped  out  by  blood  1 

From  Germany  the  judicial  combat  rapidly  spread  to  France, 
where  it  Oourisbed  greatly  from  the  loth  to  the  nth  century, 
the  period  of  customary  law.  By  French  kings  it  was  welcomed 
as  a  limitation  of  the  judicial  poircn  of  their  half  independent 
vassals.  It  was  a  form  of  trial  open  to  all  freemen  and  in  ceruin 
cases,  as  under  Louis  VI.,  the  privilege  was  extended  to  serfs. 
Even  the  church  resorted  to  it  not  unfrequently  to  settle  disputes 
concerning  church  property.  Abbots  and  priors  as  territorial 
lords  and  high  jiNtidorics  had  their  share  in  the  confiscated 
^Mids  of  the  defeated  combatant,  and  Pope  Nicholas  when  applied 
to  in  858  proBotuiced  it  "  a  just  and  If^limate  o^mbat."  Yet 
only  three  years  before  the  council  of  Valence  bad  condemned 
the  practice,  imposing  the  severest  penance  <sa  the  victor  and 
fcfasing  the  lut  ntea  of  the  church  to  the  vanquished  as  to  a 
■iidde.  In  158$  a  duel  was  fought,  the  result  of  which  was  so 
prtpoateiaus  that  even  the  most  superstitinis  began  to  lose  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  such  a  judgment  of  God.  A  certain  Jacques 
htgm  was  accused  by  the  wife  of  Jean  Carrouge  of  having  intro- 
duced himself  by  night  in  the  guise  of  her  husband  whom  she 
was  eiiKcting  on  his  return  from  the  Crusailes.  A  duel  was 
ofdaiaed  by  the  parlement  of  Paris,  wWch  was  fought  in  the 
presence  of  Charles  VI.  Levis  was  defeated  and  hanged  on  the 
spot.  Not  long  after,  a  criminal  arrested  for  some  other  o&ncc 
coofssscd  hinaelf  to  be  th^author  of  the  outrage.  No  iastilution 
could  long  survive  so  open  a  confnialion,  and  it  was  anwillfid  by 
the  parlemenL  Hencaforwaid  the  duel  in  France  ceaaes  to  be 
an  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  becomes  metdy  a  satisfaction  of 
wonnded  honour.  Under  Louis  XU.  and  Francis  I.  we  find  the 
test  vestiges  of  tribunals  «f  boaonr.  The  bst  instance  of  a  dud 
authorised  by  the  magistrates,  and  conducted  according  to  the 
fonns  of  law,  was  the  famous  one  between  Fansois  de  Vivonne 
de  U  Chfttaigberie  and  Guy  Chabot  de  Jamac  The  duel  was 
fought  on  the  lotk  of  Joly  IM7  in  th«  courtyard  of  the  ch&teau 
of  St  GennaiiMn-Layc  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  a  large 
•SKmbly  of  oourtiera.  It  was  memoiabfe  in  two  ways.  It  en- 
richatl  the  French  langaage  with  a  new  phrase;  a  sly  and  un- 
isreseen  blow,  sacfa  as  that  by  which  de  Janiac  worsted  La 
Chltaignerie,hassincebeenaU«lacM^dc/flnMC  AndHenry, 
grirred  at  the  death  of  his  favourite,  ssrore  a  solemn  oath  that  he 
would  never  again  permit  a  duel  to  be  fought.  This  led  to  the 
fiiat  ol  the  many  royal  edicts  against  dudUog.  By  a  decree  of 
the  coanc9  of  Trent  (cap.  xix.)  a  ban  was  laid  on  "  the  detestable 
aae  of  duels,  an  invention  of  the  devil  to  compass  the  destruction 
of  sosb  together  with  a  bkody  death  of  the  body." 

In  England,  it  is  now  gcnarsUy  agreed,  the  wager  of  battle  did 
not  exist  before  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Some 
ptavions  examples  have  been  adduced,  but  on  examination  they 
will  be  seen  to  belong  rather  to  the  class  of  single  combats 
heurten  the  chaafMaBf  of  two  oppotinc  armies    One  lucb 


instance  is  worth  quoting  ax  a  curious  illuttraUon  of  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  time.  It  occurs  in  a  rare  tract  printed  in  London, 
1610,  Tht  Duetto,  or  Sinile  Combal.  "  Danish  irruptions  and 
the  bad  aspects  of  Mats  having  drencht  the  common  mother 
earth  with  her  sonnes'  blood  streames,  under  the  rcigne  of 
Edmund,  a  Saxon  monarch,  misto  i»  umptndium  (so  worthy 
Camden  expresseth  it)  beUo  toritaqiu  gmlis  Jala  Edmundt 
Anglorum  tt  Canult  Danorum  regibus  ammsta  fueruni,  jiii 
singulari  ctrtamint  de  summa  imperii  in  hoc  insula  (that  is,  the 
Eight  in  Glostershirc)  defugnarunt."  By  the  laws  of  WiUiam 
the  Conqueror  the  trial  by  battle  was  only  compulsory  when  the 
opposite  parties  were  both  Normans,  in  other  cases  it  was  optionaL 
As  the  two  nations  were  gradually  merged  into  one,  this  form 
of  trial  spread,  and  until  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  it  was  the  only 
mode  for  dctcrmioing  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  land.  The 
method  of  procedure  is  admirably  described  by  Shakespeare 
in  the  opening  scene  in  Richard  II.,  where  Henry  of  BoUngbroke, 
duke  of  Hereford,  challenges  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk;  in  the 
mock-heroic  battle  between  Horner  the  Armourer  and  his  man 
Peter  in  Henry  VI.\  and  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  Fair  Uaid  »/ 
Perth,  where  Henry  Gow  appeals  before  the  king  as  the  champion 
of  Magdalen  Proudfute.  The  judicial  duel  never  took  root  in 
England  as  it  did  in  France.  In  civil  suits  it  was  superseded  by 
the  grand  assize  of  Henry  IL,  and  in  cases  of  felony  by  indict- 
ment at  the  prosecution  of  the  crown.  One  of  the  latest  instances 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is7t,  when  the  lists  were 
actually  prepared  and  the  justices  of  the  common  pleas  appeared 
at  Tothill  Fields  as  umpires  of  the  combat.  Fortiuiately  the 
petitioner  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  was  consequently 
nonsuited  (sec  Spclman,  Glossary,  s.v.  "  Campus  ").  As  late  as 
1817  Lord  EUcnborough,  in  the  case  of  Thornton  v.  Ash/ord, 
pronounced  that  "  the  general  law  of  the  land  is  that  there  shall 
be  a  trial  by  battle  in  cases  of  appeal  unless  the  party  brings 
himself  within  some  of  the  exceptions."  Thornton  was  accused 
of  murdering  Mary  Ashford,  and  claimed  his  right  to  challenge 
the  appellant,  the  brother  of  the  murdered  girl,  to  wager  of 
battle.  His  suit  was  allowed,  and,  the  challenge  being  refused, 
the  accused  escaped.  Next  year  the  law  was  abolished  (59 
Geo.  lU.,  c.  46). 

In  sketching  the  history  of  the  judicial  combat  we  have  traced 
the  parentage  of  the  modem  ducL  Strip  the  former  of  its 
legality,  and  divest  it  of  its  religious  sanction,  and 
the  hitter  remains.  We  are  justified,  then,  in  dating 
the  commencement  of  duelling  from  the  abolition  of 
the  wager  of  battle.  To  pursue  its  history  we  must  return  to 
France,  the  country  where  it  first  arose,  and  the  soil  on  which  it 
has  most  flourished.  The  causes  which  mode  it  indigenous  to 
France  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  condition  of  society  and 
the  national  character.  As  Buckle  has  pointed  out,  duelling  is 
a  special  development  of  chivalry,  and  chivalry  is  one  of  the 
phases  of  the  protective  spirit  which  was  predominant  .  f>--- 
in  France  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Add  to 
this  the  keen  sense  of  personal  honour,  the  susceptibility  and 
the  pugnacity  which  distinguish  the  French  race.  Montaigne, 
when  touching  on  this  subject  in  his  essays,  says,  "  Put 
three  Frenchmen  together  on  the  plains  of  Libya,  and  they  will 
not  be  a  month  in  company  without  scratching  one  another's 
eyes  out."  The  third  chapter  of  d'Audiguier's  Ancica  usage  det 
duels  a  headed, "  IVwtquoi  les  seuls  Francais  se  battent  en  duel." 
English  literature  abounds  with  allusions  to  this  chsnctctistic 
of  the  French  nation.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  was 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.,  says,  "  There  is  scarce 
a  Frenchman  worth  looking  on  who  has  not  killed  his  man  in  a 
duel"  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Uagiulic  Lady,  makes  Compass, 
the  scholar  and  soldier,  thus  describe  France,  "  tliat  garden  of 
humanity"  :— 

"  There  every  eentleman  professing  arms 
Thinks  he  u  boand  in  honour  to  embrace 
The  bearing  of  a  challenge  for  another, 
Without  or  questioning  the  cause  or  asking 
Least  colour  of  a  reason." 

Duels  were  not  common  before  the  16th  ccntiny.    HaOam 
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attributes  thdr  prevalence  to  the  barixmus  custom  of  wearing 
swords  as  a  part  of  domestic  dress,  a  fashion  which  was  not 
Introduced  till  the  later  part  of  the  ijth  century.  In  1560  the 
states-general  at  Orleans  supplicated  Charles  IX.  to  put  a  stop 
to  duelling.  Hence  the  famous  ordinance  of  ij66,  drawn  up 
by  the  chancellor  de  I'HApital,  which  served  as  the  basis  of  the 
successive  ordinances  of  the  following  kings.  Under  the  frivolous 
and  sanguinary  reign  of  Henry  III.,  "  who  was  as  eager  for 
excitement  as  a  woman,"  the  rage  for  duels  spread  till  it  became 
almost  an  epidemic.  In  i6o>  the  combined  remonstrances  of 
the  church  and  the  magistrates  extorted  from  the  king  an  edict 
condemning  to  death  whoever  should  give  or  accept  a  challenge 
or  act  as  second.  But  public  opinion  was  revolted  by  sudi 
rigour,  and  the  statue  remained  a  dead  letter.  A  dud  forms  a 
6t  conclusion  to  the  reign.  A  hair-brained  youth  named  Lisle 
Marivaux  swore  that  he  would  not  survive  his  beloved  king, 
and  threw  his  cartel  into  the  air.  It  was  at  once  picked  up,  and 
Marivaux  soon  obtained  the  death  he  had  courted.  Henry  IV. 
began  his  reign  by  an  edict  against  duels,  but  he  was  known  in 
private  to  favour  them;  and,  when  de  Crequi  asked  leave  to 
fight  Don  Phih'p  of  Savoy,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, "  Go,  and 
if  I  were  not  a  Ung  I  would  be  your  second."  Fontenay-HareuH 
says,  in  his  mmoirn,  that  in  the  eight  years  between  1601  and 
lioQ,  1000  men  of  noble  birth  fell  in  duels.  In  1609  a  more 
effective  measure  was  taken  at  the  instance  of  Sully  by  the 
establishment  of  a  court  of  honour.  The  edict  decrees  tlut  all 
aggrieved  persons  shall  address  themselves  to  the  king,  either 
directly  or  through  the  medium  of  the  constables,  marshals,  &c; 
that  the  king  shall  dedde,  whether,  if  an  accommodation  could 
not  be  effected,  permission  to  fight  should  be  given;  that  the 
aggressor,  if  pronounced  in  the  wrong,  shall  in  any  case  be  sus- 
pended from  any  public  office  or  employment,  and  be  mulcted 
of  one-third  of  his  revenue  till  he  has  satisfied  the  aggrieved 
party;  that  any  one  giving  or  receiving  a  challenge  shall  forfeit 
all  right  of  reparation  and  all  his  offices;  that  any  one  who  kills 
his  adversary  in  an  unauthorized  duel  shall  suffer  death  without 
burial,  and  his  children  shall  be  reduced  to  viUanage;  that 
seconds,  if  they  take  part  in  a  duel,  shall  suffer  death,  if  not, 
shall  be  degraded  from  the  profession  of  arms.  This  edict  has 
been  pronounced  by  Henri  Martin  "  the  wisest  decree  of  the 
ancient  monarchy  on  a  matter  which  involves  so  many  ddicate 
and  profound  questions  of  morals,  politics,  and  religion  touching 
dvil  rights  "  {HUtoiri  de  France,  x.  466). 

In  the  succeeding  reign  the  mania  for  duels  revived.  Rostand's 
Cyrano  is  a  life-like  modem  portraiture  of  French  bloods  in  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century.  De  Honssaye  tdls  us  that  in 
Paris  when  friends  met  the  first  question  was,  "  Who  fought 
yesterday?  who  is  to  fight  to-day?"  They  fought  by  night 
and  day,  by  moonlight  and  by  torch-light,  in  the  public  streets 
and  squares.  A  hasty  word,  a  misconceived  gesture,  a  question 
about  the  colour  of  a  riband  or  an  embroidered  letter,  such  were 
the  commonest  pretexts  for  a  duel  The  slighter  and  more 
frivolous  the  dispute,  the  less  were  they  incUned  to  submit 
them  to  the  king  for  adjudication.  Often,  like  gladiators  or 
prize-fighters,  they  fought  for  the  pure  love  of  fighting.  A 
misunderstanding  is  cleued  up  on  the  ground.  "  N'iraporte," 
cry  the  principals,  "  puisque  nous  sommcs  Id,  battons-nous." 
Seconds,  as  Montaigne  tcUs  us,  are  no  longer  witnesses,  but 
must  take  part  themselves  unless  they  would  be  thought  wanting 
in  affection  or  courage;  and  he  goes  on  to  complain  that  men 
are  no  longer  contented  with  a  single  second,  "  c'itait  andenne- 
ment  des  duds,  ce  sont  i  cette  heure  rencontres  et  batailles." 
There  is  no  more  striking  instance  of  Richelieu's  firmness  and 
power  as  a  statesman  than  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  duelling. 
In  his  T€Sttt$»aU  teHHqiu  he  has  assigned  Us  reasons  for  dis- 
approvingitasastatesmanandecdesiastic.  But  this  disapproval 
was  turned  to  active  detestation  by  a  private  cause.  His  ddcr 
brother,  the  head  of  the  house,  had  fallen  in  a  dud  subbed  to 
the  heart  by  an  enemy  of  the  cardinal.  Already  four  edicts 
had  been  published  under  Louis  Xm.  with  little  or  no  effect, 
when  in  t626  there  was  published  a  new  edict  condemning  to 
4«aUi  any  one  who  had  killed  hb  advcnaiy  In  •  dud,  or  had 


been  found  guflty  of  sen^ng  a  challeiige  a  second  time.  Banisb- 
ment  and  partial  confiscation  of  goods  were  awarded  for  leaser 
offences.  But  this  edict  differed  from  preceding  ones  not  so 
much  in  its  severity  as  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  which  waa 
actually  enforced.  The  cardinal  licgan  by  imposing  the  penaltiea 
of  banishment  and  fines,  but,  these  proving  ineffectual  to  stay 
the  evil,  he  determined  to  make  a  terrible  rxamplf.  To  quote 
his  own  words  to  the  king, "  n  s'agit  de  couper  la  gorge  aox  dueb 
ou  aux  idits  de  votre  Majesty."  The  count  de  BoutteviDe,  a 
renommist  who  had  already  been  engaged  in  twenty-one  affairs 
of  honour,  determined  out  of  pun  bravado  to  fight  a  twenty- 
second  time.  The  dud  took  place  at  midday  on  the  Place 
Royale.  BouttevUle  was  arrested  with  his  second,  the  count  de 
Chapdles;  they  were  tried  by  the  parlement  of  Paris,  condemned 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  influence  of  the  powerful  house  ef  Moat- 
morend,  of  wUdi  de  BouttevUle  waa  a  blanch,  they  were  both 
beheaded  on  the  tist  of  June  16*7.  For  a  short  time  the 
ardour  of  dudUsts  was  cooled.  But  the  lesson  soon  lost  its 
effect.  Only  five  yean  later  we  read  in  the  tltrture  dt  Framta 
that  two  gentlemen  who  had  killed  one  another  in  a  dud  were, 
by  the  cardinal's  orders,  hanged  on  a  gallows,  stripped  and  with 
thdr  heads  downwards,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  peofde.  This  was 
a  move  in  the  right  direction,  since,  for  fashionable  vices,  ridictile 
and  ignominy  is  a  more  drastic  remedy  than  death.  It  was  on 
this  prindple  that  Caracdoli,  prince  of  Mdfi,  when  viceroy  of 
Piedmont,  finding  that  his  officers  were  bdng  dedmatcd  by  duel- 
ling,  prochumed  that  all  duds  should  be  fought  on  the  parapet 
of  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  and  if  one  of  the  combatants  chanced 
to  fall  into  the  river  he  should  on  no  account  be  pulled  out. 

Under  the  long  rdgn  of  Louis  XIV.  many  cdebrated  dads 
took  place,  of  which  the  meet  remarkable  wen  that  between 
the  duke  t&  Guise  and  Count  CoUgny,  the  last  fought  on  the 
Place  Royale,  and  that  between  the  dukes  of  Beaufort  and 
Nemoun,  each  attended  by  four  friends.  Ofthetenoombataats, 
Nemours  and  two  others  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  none 
escaped  withont  some  wound.  No  less  than  deven  edicts  against 
duelling  were  Issued  under  le  Grand  Monarque.  That  of  2645 
established  a  supreme  court  of  honour  cMnpoaed  of  the  mardiais 
of  France;  but  the  most  famous  waa  that  of  1679,  which  coo- 
firmed  the  enactments  of  his  predecessors,  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XII.  At  the  same  time  a  soionn  agreement  was  entered  into  by 
the  prindpal  nobility  that  they  would  never  engage  in  a  dud 
on  any  pretence  whatever.  A  medal  was  struck  to  commemorate 
the  occasion,  and  the  firmness  of  the  Ung,  in  refusing  pardon  to 
an  offenders,  contjibnted  more  to  restrain  this  scourge  of  society 
than  all  the  cffoitt  of  his  predeceaaon. 

The  subsequent  history  of  dudllng  In  Ftssce  may  be  moce 
shortly  treated.  In  the  preamble  to  the  edict  of  1704  Lonis  XIV. 
records  his  satisfactioB  at  seeing  under  Us  reign  an  almost  entire 
cessation  of  those  fatal  combats  which  by  the  inveterate  force  of 
custom  had  so  long  prevailed.  Addison  {Spectator,  99)  notes  it 
as  one  d  the  moet  glorious  exploits  of  his  reign  to  have  banished 
the  false  point  of  honour.  Under  the  regency  of  Louis  XV. 
there  was  a  brief  revival.  The  last  legislative  act  for  the  sn|>- 
presslon  of  duds  waa  passed  on  the  isth  of  April  171J.  Tbca 
came  the  Revolution,  which  in  abolishing  the  amim  ttgtmt 
fondly  trusted  that  with  it  would  go  the  dud,  one  of  the  privileges 
and  abuses  of  an  aifstociatic  aodety.  Dtqildx,  in  Us  MilUty 
Lam  ancemhit  A»  Dud  (1611),  premises  that  these  have  no 
application  to  lan^era,  merdiants,  finanden  or  Justices.  This 
explains  why  in  the  legislation  d  the  National  Assembly  there 
is  no  mention  of  duds.  CamUle  Desmonlins  when  diallenged 
shrugged  Us  shoulden  and  replied  to  the  charge  of  cowardice 
that  he  woold  prove  his  courage  on  other  fidds  than  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  The  two  great  Frachmen  whose  writing  i^duded 
the  French  Revolution  both  set  their  faces  against  it.  Voitaire 
had  indeed,  as  a  young  man,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
■odety,  once  sought  satisfaction  from  a  nobleman  for  a  bmtal 
insult,  and  had  reflected  on  his  temerity  in  the  solitude  of  the 
BastiBe.i    Henceforward  he  InvdglMd  against  the  practice^ 

'    *  Voltaire  met  the  chevalier  Rohan-Chabot  at  the  house  of  the 
Marquis  of  Selly.    The  chevsUer,  offended  by  Voltaire's  free  ^ 
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Bot  only  for  its  absurdity,  but  aba  for  Its  trbtocratic  ezdusive- 
ness.  Rousscaa  had  said  o(  duelling,  "  It  is  not  an  institotion 
of  honour,  but  a  horrible  and  barbarous  custom,  which  a 
courageous  man  despises  and  a  good  man  abhors."  Napoleon 
was  a  sworn  foe  to  it.  "  Bon  dueUiste  mauvais  aoldat  "  is  one 
of  bis  best  known  sayings;  and,  when  the  lung  of  Sweden  sent 
him  a  challenge,  he  replied  that  he  would  order  a  fencing-master 
to  attend  him  as  plenipotentiary.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
duels  such  as  Lever  bves  to  depict  were  frequent  between  dis- 
banded French  officers  and  those  of  the  allies  in  occupation. 
The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  brought  with  it  a  fresh  crop  of 
duels.  Since  then  duels  have  been  frequent  in  France — more 
frequent,  however,  in  novels  than  in  real  life — fought  mainly 
between  politicians  and  joumaEsts,  and  with  rare  exceptions 
bloodless  aSairs.  If  fought  with  pistols,  the  distance  and  the 
weapons  chosen  lender  a  hit  improbable;  and,  if  fought  with 
rapiers,  honour  is  generally  satisfied  with  the  first  blood  drawn. 
Among  Frenchmen  famous  in  politics  or  letters  who  have  "  gone 
out "  maybe  mentioned  Armand  Carrel,  who  fell  in  an  encounter 
with  Emile  Girardin;  Thiers,  who  thus  atoned  for  a  youthful 
indiscietion;  the  elder  Dumas;  Lamartine;  Ste  Beuve,  who 
to  show  at  once  his  sangfroid  and  his  sense  of  humour,  fought 
under  an  umbrella;  Ledru  Rollin;  Edmond  About;  ClC-ment 
Thomas;  Veuillot,  the  representative  of  the  church  militant; 
Rochefort;  and  Boulanger,  the  Bonapartist  fanfarvH,  whose 
discomfiture  in  a  duel  with  Floquet  resulted  in  a  notable  loss  of 
popular  respect. 

Duelling  did  not  begin  in  England  till  some  hundred  years 
after  it  had  arisen  in  France.    There  is  no  instance  of  a  private 

duel  fought*  in  England  before  the  i6tb  century, 
^L^^     and  they  are  rare  before  the  reign  of  James  I.    A  very 

fair  notion  of  the  comparative  popularity  of  duelling, 
and  of  the  feeling  with  which  it  was  regarded  at  various  periods, 
ought  be  gathered  by  examining  the  part  it  phiys  m  the  novels 
and  Ughter  literature  of  the  times.  The  earliest  duels  we  re- 
member in  fiction  are  that  in  the  itonatterj  between  Sir  Pierde 
Shafton  and  Halbert  Glendinning,  and  tliat  inKmtJiwfM  between 
Tlessilian  and  Vamey.  (That  in  Anne  of  Ceiersttin  either  is  an 
aaacbronism  or  must  reckon  as  a  wager  by  battle.)  Under 
James  I.  we  have  the  encounter  between  Nigel  and  Lord  Dal- 
guxHK  The  greater  evil  of  war,  as  we  observed  in  French  history, 
expels  the  lesser,  and  the  literature  of  the  Commonwealth  is  in 
this  respect  a  blank.  With  the  Restoration  there  came  a  reaction 
against  Puritan  morality,  and  a  return  to  the  gallantry  and  loose 
manners  of  French  society,  which  is  best  represented'by  the 
theatre  of  the  day.  The  drama  of  the  Restoration  abounds  in 
duels.  Passing  on  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  we  find  the 
subject  frequently  discussed  in  the  Tatltr  and  the  Sptdater, 
and  Addison  points  in  his  tiappicst  way  the  moral  to  a  con- 
temporary duel  between  Mr  Thomhill  and  Sir  Cholmeley  Dering. 
"  I  come  not,"  says  Spinomont  to  King  Pharamond,  "  I  coBie 
not  to  implore  your  pardon,  I  come  to  relate  my  sorrow,  a  sorrow 
too  great  for  human  life  to  support.  Know  that  this  morning 
I  luive  killed  in  a  duel  the  man  whom  of  all  men  livmg  I  love 
best."  No  rcaderof  Stnutid  can  forget  Thackeia/s  description 
of  the  doubly  fatal  dud  between  the  duke  of  Hamilton  ahd  Lord 
Mohun,  which  is  historical,  or  the  no  less  life-like  thou^  fictitious 
dnel  between  Lord  Mohun  and  Lord  Castlewood.  The  duel 
between  the  two  brothers  in  Stevenson's  Hosier  of  Ballmlrae 
is  one  of  the  best  coiiceived  in  fiction.  Throughout  the  reigns  of 
the  Georges  they  are  frequent.  Richardson  expresses  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  in  six  voluminous  letters  to  the  Liltrarj  StpoaUar. 

insofently  asked  the  laarquls,"  Who  is  that  young  man?"  "One," 
replied  Voltaire,  "  who  if  he  does  not  para/^e  a  Rrcal  name,  honmirs 
that  he  bears."  The  chevalier  said  nothirij^  at  the  time,  but,  seizing 
his  opportonity,  inveigled  Voltaire  Intohii  roach,  and  had  him  beaten 
by  au  of  his  footmen.  Voltaire  set  to  «urk  to  learn  fencing,  and 
then  sought  the  chevalier  in  the  theatre,  and  publicly  challenged 
him.  hoon-moi  at  the  chevalier's  expcn»'  was  the  only  satisfactioa 
that  the  philosopher  could  obtain.  ''  Monsieur,  si  qiiclquc  affaire 
d'int^rtt  ne  vous  a  point  fait  oublier  I'outrtigc  dont  j'ai  \  me  plaintirc, 
i'esp^  que  vous  m'en  reodrez  raiaon."  The  chevalier  was  said  to 
«Bipk>y  his  capital  in  petty  usury. 


Sheridan,  Bke  Farquhar  in  a  pievions  generation,  not  only 
dramatized  a  dtiel,  but  fought  two  himself.  Byron  thus  com- 
memorates the  bloodless  duel  between  Tom  Moore  aiKl  Lord 
JeOrey^^ 

"  Can  oone  remember  that  eventful  day, 
That  ever  gloiious  almost  fatal  fray. 
When  Little's  Icadless  pistok  met  the  eye. 
And  Bow  Street  myrnudoiu  stood  laughing  by?" 

There  are  tu>  duels  in  Miss  Austen's  novels,  but  in  those  of 
Miss  Edgeworth,  her  contemporary,  there  are  three  or  four. 
As  we  approach  the  19th  centiuy  they  become  rarer  in  fictioit. 
Thaclceiay's  novels,  indeed,  aboiud  in  duels.  "  His  royal  high- 
ness the  late  lamented  commander-in-chief  "  had  the  greatest 
respect  for  Major  Macmurdo,  as  a  man  who  had  conducted 
scores  of  afifairs  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  greatest  prudence 
and  skill;  and  Rawdon  Crawley's  duelling  pistols,  "  the  same 
which  I  shot  Captain  Marker,"  have  become  a  household  word. 
Dickens,  on  theother  hand,  who  depicts  cxmtemporary  F.ngii.)i 
life,  and  mostly  in  the  middle  classes,  in  all  his  numerous  works 
has  only  three;  and  George  Eliot  never  once  refers  to  a  diieL 
Teimyson,  using  a  poet's  privilege,  laiti  the  scene  of  a  duel  in  the 
year  of  the  Crimean  War,  but  he.  echoes  the  spirit  of  the  times 
when  he  stigmatiies  "  the  Christless  code  that  must  have  life 
for  a  blow."  Browning,  who  delights  in  cases  of  conscience, 
has  given  admirably  the  double  moral  aspect  of  the  duel  in  his 
two  lyrics  entitled  "  Bcfoie  "  and  "  After." 

To  pass  from  fiction  to  fact  we  will  select  the  most  memorable 
English  duels  of  the  hist  century  and  a  half.  Lord  Byion  killed 
Mr  Chaworth  in  1765;  Charlm  James  Fox  and  Mr  Adams  fought 
in  1779;  duke  of  York  and  Colonel  Leimox,  1789;  William  Pitt 
and  George  Tiemey,  1796;  George  Canning  and  Lord  Castleieagh, 
1809;  Mr  Christie  killed  John  Scott,  editor  of  the  Londo» 
Uagatine,  1821;  duke  of  Wellingttni  and.  earl  of  Winchelsea, 
1829;  Mr  Roebuck  and  Mr  Black,  editor  of  Uormni  CktomeU, 
1835;  Lord  Atvanky  and  a  son  of  Daniel  O'Connell  in  the  same 
year;  Earl  Cardigan  wounded  Captain  Tuckett,  was  tried  by 
his  peers,  and  acquitted  on  a  legal  quibble,  1840. 

The  year  1808  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  duelling  in 
England.  Major  Campbell  was  sentenced  to  death  and  executed 
for  killing  Captain  Boyd  in  a  duel.  In  this  case  it  is  true  that 
there  was  a  suspicion  of  foul  play;  but  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant 
Blundell,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1813,  though  all  had  been 
conducted  with  perfect  fairness,  the  surviving  principal  and  the 
seconds  were  all  convicted  of  murder  and  sentmred  tq- death, 
and,  although  the  royal  pardon  was  obtained,  they  were  all 
cashiered.  The  next  important  date  is  the  year  1843,  when 
public  attention  was  painfully  called  to  the  subject  by  a  duel  in 
which  Colonel  Fawcctt  was  shot  by  his  brother-in-law.  Lieutenant 
Moiuo.  The  stuvivor,  whose  career  was  thereby  blasted,  had, 
it  was  well  known,  gone  out  most  reluctantly,  in  obedience  to  the 
then  prevailing  military  code.  A  full  accoimt  of  the  steps  takca 
by  the  prince  consort,  and  of  the  correspondence  which  passed 
between  him  and  the  duke  of  Wellington,  will  be  found  in  th« 
Life  of  the  Prinu  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin.  The  duke,  un- 
fortunately, was  not  an  imprejudiccd  counsellor.  Not  only  had 
he  been  out  himself,  but,  in  writing  to  Lord  Londonderry  on 
the  occasion  of  the>duel  between  the  marquess  and  Ensiga 
Battier  in  1824,  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  he  considered 
the  probability  of  the  Hussars  having  to  fight  a  duel  or  two  a 
matter  of  no  consequence.  In  the  previous  year  there  hod  been 
formed  in  London  the  association  for  tlie  suppression  of  duelling. 
It  included  leading  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament  and 
distinguished  officers  of  both  services.  The  first  report,  issued 
in  1844,  gives  a  memorial  of  the  assodation  presented  to  Queen 
Victoria  thnnigh  Sir  James  Graham,  and  in  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  (rsth  of  March  1844)  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  the  scoreUry 
of  war,  announced  to  the  House  that  Her  Majesty  had  expressed 
herself  desirous  of  devising  some  expedient  by  -whidi  the  barbarous 
practice  of  duelling  should  he  as  much  as  piossible  discouraged. 
In  the  same  debate  Mr  Turner  reckoned  the  number  of  dueb 
fought  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  at  171,  of  which  91  had 
been  attended  with  fsMl  results;  yet  in  only  two  ol  these  cases 
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had  the  punithmeat  ot  dcatli  hata.  inflicted.  Put'thatwii  lie 
proposal  of  the  prince  couort  to  establish  courts  o(  honour  met 
with  no  favour,  yet  it  led  to  an  important  amendment  of  the 
articles  of  war  (April  1 844).  The  gSth  article  ordains  that "  every 
person  who  shall  fight  or  promote  a  duel,  or  take  any  steps 
thereto,  or  who  shall  not  do  his  best  to  prevent  duel,  shall,  if 
an  officer,  be  cashiered,  or  suffer  such  other  penalty  as  a  general 
court-martial  may  award."  These  articles,  with  a  few  verbal 
(tuinsn,  were  ihcorponted  in-  the  consolidated  Army  Act  of 
><;9  (aectioa  38),' which  is  still  in  feroe. 
I  In  the  German  army  duels  are  still  autfaorized  by  the  military 
code  a>  a  last  resort  in  grave  cases.  A  German  officer  who  ii 
involved  in  a  difficulty  .with  another  is  bound  to 
D,„„t^,  notify  the  circumstance  to  a  council  of  honour  at  the 
latest  as  soon  as  he  has  either  given  or  received  a 
oh^lUny.  A  oouxKdl  of  bonour  conasta  of  three  officers  of 
di0erent  ranks  and  is  instructed,  if  possible,  to  bring  about  a 
rocondUation.  If  unsuccessful  it  must  see  that  the  conditions 
of  the  dud  are  not  out  of  isoportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  quarrel. 
PuhEc  opHnion  was  greatly  roused  by  a  tragic  duel  foi^t  by 
two  officers  of  the  reserve  in  1896;  and  the  German  emperor 
In  a  cabinet  order  of  1S97,  confirmed  in  1901,  enforced  the 
regulation  of  the  military  court  of  honour,  and  gave  warning 
that  any  infringement  would  be  visited  with  the  full  penalties 
of  the  law.  it  is,  notwithstanding,  still  the  fact  that  a  German 
officer  who  is  not  prepared  to  accept  a  challenge  and  fight,  if  the 
opinion  of  his  regiment  demands. it,  must  leave  the  service. 
The  Cciman  penal  code  (Seichsstrajta^tbudi,  pars.  loi-iio) 
only  punishes  a  duel  when  it  is  fought  with  ktbal  weapons; 
and  much  controversy  has  raged  round  the  question  of  the 
Uaawreu  or  students'  duels,  which,  as  being  conducted  with 
sharpened  rapiers,  have,  despite  the  precautions  taken,  in  the 
way  of  bandaging  the  vital  ports  of  the  body  which  a  cut  would 
reach,  to  reduce  the  risk  of  a  fatal  issue  to.  a  minimum,  been 
dedared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Empire  to  fall  under  the 
head  of  duels,  and  as  such  to  be  punishaUe. 

The  Memurat  (German  students'  duds)  above  icterred  to 
■re  frequently  misunderstood.  They  bear  little  resemblance, 
save  in  form,  to  the  dod  &  fiutrance,  and  sboold  rather  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  athletic  games,  in  which  the  overflow  of 
Ugh  animal  spirits  in  young  Germany  finds  its  outlet.  These 
combats  are  mdulged  in  prindpally  by  picked  representatives 
of  the  "  corps  "  (recognized  duls),  and  according  to  the  position 
and  value  of  the  Sckmisse  (cuts  whidi  have  landed)  points  are 
awarded  to  either  side.  Formerly  these.  so<alled  duds  could 
be  openly  indulged  in  at  most  universities  without  let  or  hind- 
nDce.  Gradaally,  however,  the  academic  authorities  toA 
ODgniaaacc  of  the  illegality  of  the  practice,  and  in  many  cases 
inflicted  pnudslunait  for  the  offence.  Nowadays,  oiring  to  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  reserving  to  the  common  law 
tribunals  thepower  to  deal  with  such  cases,  thegovemiiig  bodies 
■t  the  oniveraities  have  only  a  disdplinary  ooBtnl,  which  is 
eiercfaed  at  the  various  seats  of  leaning  in  various  degrees: 
in  some  the  practice  is  silently  toldiated,  or  at  most  visited  by 
Kprimand;  -ha  others,  again,  by  rdegation  or  career — with  the 
result  that  the  students  of  one  univenity  frequently  visit  another, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  fight  out  tiicir  battks  onda-  legs  rigorous 
inrveillanCe. 

Any  formal  discusrion  of  the  morality  of  dsclfing  is,  in  England 
at  least,  happily  superfluous.  No  fashionable  vice  has  been  so 
unanimously  ooodemned  Imth  by  moralists  and 
divines,  and  in  tradog  its  history  we  are  reminded 
of  llie  w«ids  of  Tadtus, "  &i  dvitate  nostra  et  vetaltitur 
lemper  et  retinebitiir."  Some,  however,  of  the  problems,  moral 
aoMi  wdal,  wliich  it  sognsts  may  be  shortly  noticed.  That 
dnsBiagfloorishcdsolon^  England  the lawis, perhaps,  as mudi 
to  Idame  as  society.  It  was  cUnibtless  bom  the  (act  that  duels 
men  at  ilrsi  a  form  of  legal  procedure  that  EngUsh  law  has 
tUnsed  to  take  cogiUzance  of  private  duels.  A  dud  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  diOcrs  notMng  from  an  ordinary  murder.  The 
greatest  English  legal  authorities,  from  the  time  of  Eliialwth 
dawswards,  audi  aaCoke,  Bacon  and  Hale,  have  all  distinctly 
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affirmed  this  intexpretalion  of  tlw  law.  But  here  as  elsewhew 
the  severity  of  the  penalty  defeated  its  own  obfect.  The  pufailie 
consdence  revolted  against  a  Draconian  code  wliich  ma^de  i¥> 
distinction  between  wilful  murder  and  a  deaxUy  combat  iriiereiit 
each  party  coosenLed  to -his  own  death  or  sulnnitted  to  tli* 
risk  of  it.  No  jury  could  be  found  to  convict  when  convictioii 
involved  in  the  same  penalty  a  Fox  or  a  Pitt  and  a  Turpih  <a  a 
Brownrigg.  Such,  however,  was  the  conservatism  of  FjigH^ 
publicists  that  Bentham  was  the  first  to  point  out  dearly  tiiia 
defect  of  the  law,  and  propose  a  remedy.  In  Us  Introdnctum 
It  the  Principles  oj  Morals  and  Legi^ation,  published  in  1789, 
Bentham  discusses  the  subject  with  his  usual  boldness  and 
logical  predsioiL  In  his  exposition  of  the  al»urdity  of  duelling 
considered  as  a  branch  of  penal  justice,  and  its  ineffidency  aa  a 
punishment,  he  only  restates  in  a  dcaict  form  lix  arguments 
of  Paley.  So  far  there  is  nothing  novd  in  his  treatment  of  the 
subject.  But  he  soon  partacompany  with  the  Christian  moralist, 
and.  proceeds  to  show  that  dndling  does,  however  rudely  and 
imperfectly,  correct  and  repress  a  real  social  eviL  "  It  entire!/ 
effaces  a  blot  which  an  insult  imprints  upon  the  Iwnonr.  Vulgat 
moralists,  by  condemning  public  opiaion  upon  this  point,  only 
confirm  tlie  fact."  He  then  points  out  the  true  remedy  fbr  tlie 
evil.  It  is  to  extend  the  same  legal  protection  to  a&tuixt 
against  honour  as  to  offences  against  the  penon.  The  legal 
satisfactions  which  he  suggests  are  some  of  them  extremdy 
grotesque.  Thus  for  an  insult  to  a  woman,  the  man  is  to  ba 
dressed  in  a  woman's  dothes,  and  the  retort  to  be  inflicted  by 
the  hand  of  a  woman.  But  tlie  ptind]^  indicated  is  a  sound 
one,  that  in  offences  against  honour  the  punishment  mast  be 
analogous  to  the  injury.  Poubtleas,  if  Bentham  were  now  alivCt 
he  would  allow  that  the  necessity  for  such  a  scheme  of  legislation 
had  in  a  great  measure  passed  away.  That  dneb  have  since 
become  extinct  is  no  doubt  prindpally  owing  to  sodal  changes, 
but  it  inay  be  in  part  ascribed  to  improvements  in  legal  remedies 
in  the  sense  which  Bentham  indicated.  A  notable  instance  n 
Lord  Campbell's  Act  o{  1845,  hy  wliick,  in  tlis  case  of  a  newspaper 
libel,  a  public  apology  coupled  with  a  pecuniary  payment  is 
allowed  to  bar  a  plea.  In  the  Indian  Code  tliere  are  qieciai 
enactments  concerning  duelling, '  which  is  pnmshaUe  net  as 
murder  but  as  homidde. 

Suggestions  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  tor  the  estal)lisli» 
meat  of  courts  of  hoaour,  but  the  need  of  such  triimnalsisdoubt- 
ful,  while  the  objections  to  tliem  are  obvious.  The  present 
tendency  of  political  philosophy  is  to  contract  rather  tlian 
extend  the  province  of  law,  and  any  interference  with  aodal 
lite  is  jttstiy  resented.  Real  oSenoes  against  reputation  are 
sufficientiy  punisbcd,  and  the  rule  of  the  lawyers,  that  mere 
scurrility  or  opprobrious  words,  which  neither  of  themselves 
import  nor  are  attended  with  any  hurtful  effects,  are  not  ponadi- 
able,  seema  on  the  whole  a  wise  one.  What  in  a  higher  nalc 
is  looked  upon  aa  a  gross  insult  may  in  a  lower  rank  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  ^deaaantry  or  a  Iiarmleas  joke.  Among  the  lower 
orders  offences  agaiaat  honour  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist;  tin 
learned  professions  have  each  its  own  trUwinat  to  whidi  its 
members  are  amenable;  and  the  highest  ranks  of  aodety, 
however  imperfect  their  standard  of  nxqality  may  be,  are 
perfecdy  fomprtmf  to  enforce  that  standard  by  meana  of 
social  penaltiis  without  resorting  dthsr  to  trial  by  law  or  trial 
by  battle. 

The  dud,  which  in  a  barbarous  age  may  be  excused  as  "  a 
sort  of  wfld  justiee,"  was  condemned  by  Bacon  as  "  a  dired 
affront  of  bw  and  tending  to  the  disaofaidon  tt  magistracy^" 
It  survived  in  more  civilized  times  as  a  dass  distinction  and  as  an 
ultimate  court  of  appeal  to  punish  vioiattona  of  the  social  code. 
In  a  democratic  age  and  under  a  settied  goyemment  it  Is  doomed 
to  extinction.  The  military  duels  of  the  European  continent, 
and  the  so^alled  American  dud,  where  the  lot  deddes  which  of 
the  two  parties  shall  end  his  life,  are  siagolar  survivals.  For  real 
offences  against  reputation  law  will  provide  a  suffident  remedy. 
The  learned  professions  will  have  each  its  own  tribunal  to  which 
its  members  are  amenable.  Sodal  stigma  is  at  once  a  surer  and 
a  juster  defence  against  conduct  unworthy  of  a  gentleman.    Vat 
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Uie  dad  did  hard,  and  erai  to-daj'it  ia  appnred  or  palliated  bj 
aome  notable  publidsts  and  professora  in  France  and  Gennany. 
M.  H.  Marion  {La  Grande  EncydopMie),  in  an  article  strongly 
oondemnatoiy  of  duds,  still  holds  that  the  wrongdoei  is  bound 
to  accept  a  challenge,  though  he  nay  not  take  tlie  offensive, 
and  {uRhei  allows  that  obligatory  duds  may  be  the  only  way 
of  evoking  a  sense  of  honour  and  of  maintaining  discipline  in 
the  amy.  Dr  Paulsen  goes  much  further,  and  not  only  ddends 
the  duels  of  university  students  (if  ntrarm)  as  an  encouragement 
of  physical  exercise,  a  pnwf  of  courage  and  a  protert  of  worth 
against  wealth,  but  maintains  generally  that  the  dud  should  be 
retained  as  an  expedient  in  those  exceptional  cases  when  a  man 
cannot  bring  himself  to  drag  before  a  law  court  the  outrage  done 
to  his  penonal  honour.  But  in  such  cases  Dr  Paulsen  would  have 
the  courts  hold  the  injured  person  scathless,  whether  he  be 
challenger  or  challenged,  and  visit  the  aggressor  with  condign 
punishment. 

BIDLIOGRAPIIY. — Castillo.  Tradatus  de  dtullo  (Turin,  1525) :  J.  P. 
Pigna,  //  Duello-  (15S4};  Muzio  Girolamo,  TraiU  du  duel  (Venice, 
1553):  Boyssal,  Rcchfrchfs  sur  Us  duels  (Lyons,  1610);  J.  Sa^-arDn, 
TraiU  contre  les  duels  (Paris,  1610);  Brantdme,  Memoire  sur  les 
duels  rodomontades;  F.  Bacon,  Charge  cotKeming  Duels,  &c.  (1611); 
d'Audi^uicr,  Le  Vray  et  oricien  usage  des  duets  (Paris,  1617);  Itis 
Majeities  Edict  and  severe  Censure  asainst  private  combats  (London, 
1618);  Cfx:kburn,  History  of  Duels  (London,  1720):  Brillat  Savarin, 
Estai  sur  le  duel  (1819):  Ch-ltcauvillard,  Essai  sur  le  duel  (I8j6); 
Colombt-y,  llistoire  anecdotique  du  duel  (Paris) ;  Fourgcroux  de 
Champignculcs,  Histoire  des  duels  anciens  et  modernes  (2  vols.,  i'aris, 
1835-1 837)  :MiIlinKcn,//tj/oryo/Z)«//i«g  (London,  1841);  L.Snljioe, 
Notes  on  Duels  (Boston,  1855) ;  StcinmcU,  Romance  of  Dueltinl 
(London,  1868).  Sec  also  Eugene  Caiichy,  Du  duel,  &c.  (1846),  a 
learned  and  philosophic  treatise  by  a  Frencn  lawyer:  G.  Letainturier- 
Fra<lin,  Le  Duel  d  trovers  les  dges  (Paris,  1892):  Mackav,  History 
of  Popular  Delusions,  Duels  and  Ordeals;  and  for  a  valuable  list 
of  authorities,  Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  ii. 
117,  note  71.  For  judicial  combats  sec  Gibbon,  Decline  and  fiiU, 
en.  xxxviii.  For  courts  of  honour  sec  Armed  Strength  of  the  German 
Empire  (1876).  For  Uensur,  see  Paulsen,  The  German  Unittrsttits 
(1906),  ch.  vv  (F.  S.) 

DUERXA  (Span.  diwAa,  a  married  lady  or  mistitss,  Lat. 
iontiria),  spcdfically  the  chief  lady-in-waiting  upon  the  queen  of 
Spain,  liie  word  is  more  widely  applied,  however,  to  an  elderly 
lady  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  households  (holding  a  position 
midway  between  a  governess  and  companion)  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  young  girls  of  the  family;  and  "  duenna  "  is  thus 
used  in  English  as  a  synonym  for  chapenm  (q.v,). 

DUET  (an  adaptation  of  the  Ital.  duOla,  from  Lat.  du»,  two), 
a  term  in  music  for  a  composition  (or  two  performers,  both  dther 
vocal  or  instrumental.  The  term  is  not  properly  applied  to  a 
composition  for  one  voice  and  one  instrument,  the  latter  being 
regarded  as  an  accompaniment,  though  in  the  modem  evdution 
of  this  latter  form  of  composition  it  often  has  the  same  character. 
Both  parts  must  be  of  equal  importance;  if  one  is  subordinated 
to  the  other  it  becomes  an  accompaniment  and  the  work  ceases 
to  be  a  duet.  Instnunentd  duets  are  written  dther  for  two 
different  instruments,  such  as  Mozart's  duets  for  violin  and 
piano,  or  for  two  similar  instruments.  Dueta  written  for  the 
pianoforte  are  either  for  two  performers  on  two  separate  instru- 
ments or  for  two  performers  on  the  same  instnmient,  when  they 
are  termed  "  ducts  i  qaalre  moins." 

DUVAURB,  JULES  ARMAND  STAmSLAS  (1798-1881), 
French  statesman,  was  bom  at  Saujon  (Charente-Inffrienie)  on 
the  4tb of  December  1 798.  He  liecamc  an  advocate  at  Bordeaux, 
where  he  won  a  great  reputation  by  his  oratorical  gifts,  but  soon 
abandoned  law  for  politics,  and  in  1834  was  elected  deputy. 
In  1839  he  became  minister  of  public  works  in  the  Soult  ministry, 
and  succeeded  in  freeing  railway  construction  in  France  from 
the  obstacles  which  tOl  then  had  hampered  it.  Losing  office 
in  1840,  Dufaure  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition, 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he  frankly  accepted 
the  Republic,  and  joined  the  party  of  moderate  republicans. 
On  October  13th  he  became  minister  of  the  interior  under'  G. 
Cavaignac,  but  retired  on  the  latter's  defeat  in  the  presidential 
dection.  During  the  Second  Empire  Dufaure  abstained  from 
public  life,  and  practised  at  the  Paris  bar  with  such  success  that 
he  was  elected  hilanniti  in  i86a.    In  1863  he  succeeded  to 


Paaquier's  leat  in  the  FttDcb  Academy.  In  1871  he  bccama 
a  memhrr  of  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  on  bis  motion  that  Thiera 
was  dectcd  President  of  the  Republic  Dufaure  became  the 
minister  of  justice  as  chief  of  the  party  of  the  "  Idt-centre," 
and  his  tenure  of  office  waa  distinguished  by  the  passage  of  ths 
juty-law.  In  1873  he  fell  with  Thiers,  but  in  2875  resumed  his 
former  post  under  L.  J.  Buffet,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  9th 
of  March  187G  as  president  of  the  council.  In  the  same  year  hs 
was  elected  a  life  senator.  On  December  the  xith  he  wilhdrei* 
from  the  ministry  owing  to  the  attacks  o(  the  lepiiblicans  of  the 
Idt  in  the  chamber  and  of  the  conservatives  in  the  senate. 
After  the  check  which  the  conservatives  recdved  on  the  i6th  of 
MayheretBmedtopowefonthea4thofDecemberi877.  Early 
in  i8;9Dufauie  took  part  in  compdling  the  resignation  of  Marshal 
MacMahon,  but  immcdiatdy  af  tetwardsXist  Febniaiy),wora  out 
by  opposition,  he  himself  letiied.  He  died  is  Pads  on  the 
38th  of  June  1881. 

See  G.  Picot,  U.  Dufaurt,  tan*  it  set  iiscaiirs(PajU,  iiii). 

DUFF.  ALBXAMDBB  (1806-1878),  Scottish  missionary  in 
India,  was  bom  on  the  s6th  of  April  1806;  at  Auchnahyle  in  tha 
palish  of  Moulin,  Perthshire.  At  St.  Andrews  Univtnity  ha 
came  under  the  influence  of  Dr  Chalmers.  He  then  accepted 
an  offer  made  by  the  foreign  mission  committee  of  the  general 
assembl]^  to  became  their  first  missionary  to  India.  He  Wat 
ordained  in  August  1829,  and  started  at  once  fw  India,  but  was 
twice  shipwrecked  bdore  he  reached  Calcutta  in  May  1830^ 
and  lost  all  his  books  and  other  property.  Making  Calcutta  the 
base  of  his  operations,  he  at  once  identified  himself  with  a  policy 
which  had  far-reaching  results.  Up  to  this  time  rrotcstont 
missions  in  India  had  been  successful  only  in  reaching  low-caste 
and  outcoste  peoples,  particularly  in  Tinevdly  and  south  Travan- 
core.  The  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  oommuiuties  had  been 
practically  untouched.  Duff  saw  that,  to  reach  these  com' 
munitiea,  educational  must  take  the  place  of  evangclixinf 
methods,  and  he  devised  the  policy  of  an  educational  mission. 
The  success  of  his  work  hod  the  effect  (i)  of  altering  the  policy, 
of  the  government  of  India  in  matters  of  education,  (2)  of  securing 
the  recognition  of  education  as  a  missionary  agency  by  Christian 
churches  at  home,  and  (3)  of  securing  entrance  for  Christiaa  Ideas 
into  the  minds  of  high-caste  Hindus.  He  £rst  opened  an  Eaglish 
school  in  which  the  Bible  was  the  centre  of  the  school  work,  and 
along  with  it  all  kinds  of  scctilar  knowledge  were  taught  from 
the  radiments  upwards  to  a  university  standard.  The  English 
language  was  used  on  the  ground  that  it  was  destined  to  be  the 
gnat  instrament  of  higher  education  in  India,  and  also  as  giving 
the  Hindu  the  key  of  Western  knowledge.  The  school  soon  begaa 
to  expand  into  a  missionary  college,  and  a  government  minute  was 
adopted  on  the  7th  <rf  March  1835,  to  the  effect  that  in  higher 
education  the  object  of  the  Britidi  government  should  be  the 
promotion  of  Eiuopeaa  science  and  literature  among  the  lutivct 
of  India,  and  that  all  funds  appropriated  for  purposes  of  education 
would  be  best  eraplo>'ed  on  English  education  alone.  Dtiff 
wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  cpicstion,  entitled  "  A  New  Era  of  the 
English  Language  and  Literatim  in  India."  He  returned  home 
in  tS34  broken  In  health,  but  succeeded  in  securing  the  approv'ol 
of  his  church  for  his  educational  plans,  and  also  in  arousing  much 
Interest  in  the  work  of  fordgn  missions. 

In  t840  he  ictttmed  to  India.  In  the  previous  year  the  earl 
of  Auckland,  governor-general,  had  yidded  to  the  "  Orientalists  " 
who  opposed  Duff,  and  adopted  a  policy  which  was  a  compromise 
between  the  two.  At  the  Disruption  of  1843  Duff  sided  with 
the  Free  Church,  gave  up  the  college  buildings,  with  all  thdr 
effects,  and  with  unabated  courage  set  to  work  to  provide  a  new 
institution.  He  had  the  support  of  Sir  James  Outram  and  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  and  the  encouragement  of  seeing  a  new  band 
of  converts,  including  scveial  youag  men  of  high  caste.  In  1844 
Viscount  Hardinge  opened  government  appointments  to  all 
who  had  studied  in  institutions  simibr  to  Duff's  foundatioit. 
In  the  same  year  Duff  took  part  in  founding  ihtCeUculta  Kaiem, 
of  which  from  1845  to  1849  he  was  editor.  In  1849  he  returned 
home,  He  was  moderator  of  the  Free  Church  assembly  in  1851. 
He   gave  evidence   bdore   vaiioaa    Indian   csaBmittces  of 
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(wriiamcnt  onmBtters  of  education.  Thh  led  to  an  important  de*- 
patch  by  Viscount  Halifax,  president  of  the  board  of  control,  to 
the  marquess  4>f  Dalbousie,  tbe  govemor-geoeral,  authorizing  an 
educational  iadvance  in  primary  aitd  lecondary  schools,  tlw 
provision  of  technical  and  scientific  twtching,  and  tbe  estaUith- 
ment  of  schoob  for  girls. 

In  1854  Duff  visited  tlie  United  States,  when  what  is  now 
New  York  University  gave  him  tbe  degree  of  LL.D.;  he  was 
already  D.D. .  of  Aberdeen.  In  1856  lie  returned  to  India, 
wliere  tlie  mutiny  soon  brolce  out;  his  descriptive  letters  were 
collected  in  a  volume  entitled  Tke  Indian  Unliny,  its  Crusts  and 
Ketnlti  (1858).  DuH  gave  much  thought  and  time  to  tbe 
tiniversity  of  Calcutta,  which  owes  its  eiamination  system  and 
the  pramineace  given  to  lAysical  adencea  to  his  influence.  In 
1863  Sir  Charles  Travdyan  offered  kim  the  post  of  vice-chancellor 
of  Uie  University,  but  his  health  compelled  him  to  leave  India. 
As  a  memorial  of  bis  work  the  DuS  Hall  was  erected  in  the  centre 
of  the  educational  buildings  of  Calcutta;  and  a  fund  of  £11,000 
was  miaed  for  his  disposal,  tbe  capital  of  which  was  afterwards 
to  be  used  for  invalided  missionaries  of  his  own  church.  In  1864 
DuS  visited  South  Africa,  and  on  his  return  became  convener 
of  the  foreign  missions  committee  of  tbe  Fkee  Church>  He 
faised  £10,000  to  endow  a  missionary  chair  at  New  College, 
Edinburgbi  and  himself  became  first  professor.  Amobg  other 
missionary  labours  of  his  later  years,  he  helped  tbe  Free  Church 
mission  on  Lake  Nyassa,  travelled  to  Syria  to  inspect  a  mission 
at  Lebanon,  and  assisted  Lady  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Polwartb 
to  establish  the  Gordon  Memorial  Mission  in  Natal.  In  1873 
the  Free  Church  was  threatened  with  a  schism  owing  to  negotia- 
tions for  union  with  tbe  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Duff 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  guided  the  church  happily  through 
this  crisis.  He  also  took  part  in  forming  the  alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian  system.  He  died  on  the 
nth  of  February  1878.  By  his  will  he  devoted  his  personal 
property  to  found  a  lectureship  on  foreign  missions  on  the  model 
of  the  Bampton  Lectures. 

See  his  Lift,  by  George  Smith  (3  vols.).  (D.  Mh.) 

DUPFBRIN  AND  AVA.  FREDERICK  TBHFLB  BAMILTOH- 
TBaPLK-BLACKWOOD,  1ST  Maxquzss  or  (1816-1902),  British 
diplomatist,  son  of  Price  Blackwood,  4lh  Baron  Dufferin,  was 
boim  at  Florence,  Italy,  on  the  list  Ol  June  xSi6.  -The  Irish 
Blackwoods  were  of  old  Scottish  stock,'  tradag  their  descent 
back  to  the  14th  century.  John  Blackwood  of  Bangor  (1591- 
1M3),  tbcancertorof  the  Irish  line,  made  a  fortune  and  acquired 
Inidcd  property  in  county  Down,  and  his  great-grandson  Robert 
was  crcatnl  a  baronet  in  1765.  Sir  Robert's  son.  Sir  John, 
married  the  heiress  of  the  Hamiltons,  earls  of  Clanbrassil  and 
Tisoounts  of  Cfauideboyc  ("clan  of  yellow  Hugh"),  and  thus 
brought  into  the  family  a  large  property  in  the  borough  of 
Killyleagh  and  baiony  of  Dufferin,  county  Down.  Sir  John 
Blackwood  (d.  r799)  declined  a  peerage,  and  so  did  his  heir 
James  at  the  time  of  tbe  Union,  but  the  Irish  title  of  Baroness 
Dufferin  was  conferred  (tSoo)  on  Sir  John's  widow,  and  James 
(d.  1836)  succeeded  as  second  baron  in  t8o8.  His  brother  Hans 
(d.  1839)  became  third  baron,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Temple  (a  descendant  of  tbe  Temples  of  Stowe)  was  the  father 
of  Price  Blackwood,  4th  baron.  Among  other  distinguished 
nembers  of  the  family  was  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Blackwood,  Bart. 
(1770-1833) — a  brother  of  James  and  Hana^-one  of  Nelson's 
captains,  who  commanded  tbe  "  Euiyalus "  at  Trafalgar. 
Price  Blackwood,  too,  was  in  the  Navy;  his  marriage  in  1815 
with  Helen  Selina  Sheridan,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Sheridan,  and 
granddau^ter  of  Richard  Brinalcy  Sheridan,  the  dramatist  and 
politician,  waa  against  his  parents'  wishes,  but  his  young  wife's 
talents  and  beauty  won  won  them  over. 

Frederick  went  to  Eton  (1839-1843)  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  (r84^i847),  where  be  took  a  pass  school  and  was 
President  of.  the  Union.  His  father  died  in  1841,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  mother — one  of  three  unusually  accomplished 

•One  branch  of  the  Blackwood  family  emigrated  to  France; 
tbe  head  of  thi<  line  beiiw  AcUm  BUckwood  (d.  1613),  jarist,  poet 
4ad  diviot,  and  Raaior  of  the  prcsidial  court  of  Poitien. 


sisters,  the  other  two  being  the  duchess  of  SotoeiMt  and  UM 
Norton  (f.t.) — was  very  marked  on  his  mental  devetopment; 
she  lived  till  1867  and  is  commemorated  by  the"  Helen's  Tower  " 
erected  by  her  son  in  her  honour  at  Clandeboye  (tbe  Irish  seat 
of  the  Blackwoods)  in  1861,  and  adorned  with  epigraphicaj 
veraes  written  by  Teimyson,  Browning  and  otheti.  On  leaving 
Oxford  Lord  Dufferin  busied  himself  for  some  little  whde  with 
the  management  of  his  Irish  estates.  In  1846-1848  he  was 
active  in  relieving  the  distiesa  in  Inland  due  to  the  famine,  and 
he  was  always  generous  and  liberal  in  his  relations  with  hia 
tenants.  In  1835  he  already  advocated  compensation  for 
disturbance  and  for  improvements;  but  while  supporting 
reasonable  reform,  he  demanded  justice  for  the  landowners. 
In  later  years  (1868-1881)  he  wrote  much,  in  opposition  to 
J.  S.  Mill,  on  behalf  of  Irish  landlordism,  and,  when  Gladstone 
adopted  Home  Rule,  Lord  Dufferin,  who  bad  been  attached 
throughout  his  career  to  the  Liberal  party,  regarded  the  new 
policy  as  fatal  both  to  Irehuid  and  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
though,  being  then  an  ambassador,  he  took  no  public  part  in 
opposing  it. 

Starting  with  every  personal  and  social  advantage.  Lord 
Dufferin  quickly  became  a  favourite  both  at  Court  and  in  London 
society;  and  in  1849  he  vras  made  a  lord-In-waiting.  In  political 
life  be  followed  Lord  John  RusscU,  and  in  1850  was  further 
attached  to  the  party  by  being  created  a  peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  Baton  Clandeboye.  In  1855  Lord  John  Russell 
took  him  ss  attach^  on  bis  special  mission  to  the  Vienna  Con- 
ference. Meanwhile  Lord  Dufferin  was  enlarging  his  experience 
by  foreign  travel,  and  in  1856  he  went  on  a  yachting-tour  to 
Iceland,  which  he  described  with  much  humour  and  gn^ic 
power  in  his  successful  book,  telUrs  from  High  LalUmdts;  this 
volume  made  his  reputation  as  a  writer,  though  his  only  other 
purely  literary  publication  was  bis  memorial  edition  (1894)  of 
his  mother's  Poena  and  Vases.  In  i860  Lord  John  Russell  sent 
him  as  British  representative  on  a  joint  commission  of  the  powers 
appointed  to  inquin  into  the  affairs  of  the  Lebanon  (Syria), 
where  the  massacres  of  Christian  Maronites  by  tbe  Musoulman 
Druses  had  resulted  in  the  landing  of  a  French  force  and  tbe 
possibility  of  a  French  occupation.  Lord  Dufferin  was  associated 
with  French,  Russian,  Prussian  and  Turkish  colleagues,  and  bis 
ditBcnIt  diplomatic  position  was  made  none  the  less  ddicate  by 
his  conscientious  endeavour  to  be  just  to  all  parties.  Even  if  be 
bad  not  satisfied  himself  that  the  Mahonunedans  were  by  no 
means  wholly  to  blame,  the  qucation  of  punishment  was  in  any 
case  complicated  by  the  problem  of  future  administration.  Hit 
own  proposal  to  put  the  whole  Syrian  province  under  a  responsible 
governor,  apfwintcd  by  the  sultan  for  a  term  of  years,  with 
unfettered  jurisdiction,  was  rejected;  but  at  last  it  was  agreed 
to  place  a  Christian  governor,  subordinate  to  the  Porte,  over 
the  Lebanon  district,  and  to  set  up  local  administrative  councils. 
In  May  1861  the  French  forces  departed,  and  Lord  Dufferin 
was  thanked  for  bis  services  by  the  government. 

In  i86a  be  married  Hariot,  daughter  of  Captain  A.  Rowan 
Hamilton,  of  Killyleagh  Castle,  Down.  He  held  successively 
the  posts  of  undersecretary  for  India  (1864-1866)  and  under- 
secretary  for  war  (1866)  in  Lord  Palmerston's  and  Earl  Russell's 
minktiies;  and  he  was  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
outside  tl»  cabinet,  under  Mr  Gladstone  (1868-187^).  In  1871 
he  was  created  earl  of  Dufferin. 

In  187  2  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  Canada.  There 
his  tact  and  personal  charm  and  genial  hospitality  were  invalu- 
able. He  had  already  become  known  as  a  powerful  and  graceful 
orator,  and  a  man  of  culture  and  political  distinction;  and  his 
abilities  were  brilliantly  displayed  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  newly  united  provinces  of  the  Canadian  Dominion.  At  a 
time  when  a  weak  or  unattractive  governor-general  might  easily 
have  damaged  the  imperial  conncxion,hc  admittedly  strengthened 
and  consolidated  iL  Lord  Dufferin  left  Canada  in  1878,  and  in 
1879,  rather  to  the  annoyance  of  his  old  party  leader,  he  accepted 
from  the  conservative  prime  minister.  Lord  Bcaconsfidd,  the 
appointment  of  ambassador  to  Russia.  At  St  Petersburg  he 
did  useful  diplomatic  work  for  a  couole  of  years,  and  then,  in 
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188T,  ms  tnuisfcned  to  Constantinople  as  ambassador  to 
Turkey.  He  was  soon  involved  in  the  negotiations  connected 
«rith  tba  situation  in  Ecypt  caused  by  Arabi's  revolt  and  the 
intervention  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  Lord  DuScrin's  task  to 
irraDge  mattcfs  at  Constantinople,  so  that  no  international 
faiction  should  be  created  by  any  inconvenient  assertion  by  the 
Mltan  of  his  position  as  suxerain,  while  it  was  also  necessary 
to  avoid  offending  either  the  sultaa  or  the  other  powers  by  any 
appearance  of  ignoring  their  rights.  He  was  considerably  helped 
by  Turkish  ineptitude,  and  by  the  accomplished  fact  of  British 
iBiKlary  successes  in  Egypt,  but  his  own  diplomacy  was  respon* 
iible  for  securing  the  neoeasaiy  beedom  of  action  for  t])e  British 
yivet  II  went. 

From  October  1882  to  May  1883  he  was  Umself  in  Egypt  as 
British  commissioner  to  report  on  a  scheme  of  reorganization; 
and  his  recommendations— drawn  np  in  a  somewhat  elaborate 
State  paper — formed  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  reforms.  Jn 
1884  he  was  appointed  viceroy  of  India,  succeeding  Lord  Ripon, 
whose  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  natives  had  created  a  good  deal  of 
antagonism  among  the  ofEcials  snd  the  Anglo-Indian  community. 
IiOrd  DuSerin,  though  agreeing  in  the  main  with  Lord  Ripon's 
policy,  was  excellently  fitted  for  the  task  of  restoring  confidence 
without  producing  any  undesirable  reaction,  and  in  domestic 
afhiis  his  viceroyalty  was  a  period  of  substantial  progress,  in 
the  reform  of  the  evils  of  land  tenure  and  in  other  directions. 
He  was  r^ponsible  also  for  initiating  stable  relations  with 
Afghanistan,  and  settling  the  crisis  with  Russia  arising  out  of 
the  Panjdeh  incident  (1885),  which  led  10  the  delimitation  of  the 
north-west  frontier  (1887).  The  most  striking  event  of  his 
administration  was,  however,  the  annexation  of  Burma,  resulting 
from  the  Burmese  War  of  1885;  and  this  procured  him,  on  his 
resignation,  the  title  of  marquess  of  Duiferin  and  Ava  (1888). 
His  viceroyalty  was  also  memorable  for  Lady  DuSerin's  work, 
and  the  starting  of  a  fund  called  by  her  name,  for  providing 
better  medical  treatment  for  native  women.  In  x888  he  was 
made  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  in  1893  he  was  promoted  to  be 
ambassador  in  Paris,  a  post  which  he  retained  till  1896,  when  he 
ictired  from  the  public  service. 

Lord  DuSerin  was  one  of  the  most  admired  pobUe  servants 
of  bis  tim&  A  man  of  great  natural  gifts,  he  had  a  special  talent 
for  diplomacy,  though  he  has  no  daim  to  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  statesmen.  He  wss  remarkable  for  tact  and  amiability, 
and  had  a  fiorid  and  rather  elaborately  literary  style  of  oratory, 
vliich  also  characterized  his  despatches  and  reports.  For 
purposes  of  ceremony  his  courtliness,  dignity  and  diarm  of 
manner  were  invaluable,  and  both  in  public  and  in  private  life 
he  was  a  conspicuous  "  great  gentleman."  His  last  years,  spent 
Biainly  at  his  Irish  home,  were  clouded  by  the  death  of  his  eldest 
ion,  the  ear)  of  Ava,  at  Ladysmith  in  the  Boer  War  (1900), 
and  by  bnaness  troubles.  He  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  become 
chairman  in  1897  of  the  "  London  and  Globe  Finance  Corpora- 
tioD,"  a  financial  company  which  most  good  judges  In  the  dty 
of  London  thoaght  to  be  too  much  in  the  hands  of  its  managing 
director,  Mr  Whftaker  Wright,  whose  methods  had  been  a  good 
deal  criticized.  At  last  there  came  n  complete  crash,  and  an 
tsposure  before  the  liquidator,  which  ultlmatdy  led  to  Mr 
Whitaker  Wright's  trial  for  fraud  in  1904,  and  his  suicide  within 
the  precincts  of  the  court  on  being  found  guilty.  Lord  Dufferin 
did  not  live  to  see  this  final  catastrophe.  The  affairs  of  the 
company  were  still  under  investigation  In  bankruptcy  when, 
on  the  I9th  of  February  190a,  he  dUed.  He  had  been  in  (ailing 
health  for  two  or  three  years,  but,  having  once  bocotae  chairman 
of  the  **  London  and  Globe,"  he  had  insisted  upon  standing  by 
Us  coUeagues  when  difficulties  arose.  Incaudous  as  be  had 
been  in  accepting  the  position,  no  reflections  were  felt  to  be 
passible  on  Lord  Dufferin's  personal  honour;  he  was  a  serious 
kser  by  the  failure,  and  he  had  followed  his  predecessor  in  the 
duimuinship,  I-ord  Loch,  In  confiding  too  wholly  In  the  masterful 
per8onr.tity  of  Mr  Wright.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his 
second  son  Terence  (b.  1866). 

The  official  Li^  of  Lord  Dufferin,  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  appeared 
iai90S.   Tii««» «r. »««« r.M.ih.1, hh«.-i«. «i ij. r««.H4»« «.<.»i«;^ 


tiatloa,  one  by  Ceotce  Stewart  (tSfSjithfeothcrby  W.LeggodOTSK 
Lady  Dufferin  brought  out  Our  Vutn§ai  I4le  i»  India  in  1889,  and 
if)/  Canadian  Jonrtial  in  1891.  See  also  the  articks  on  India: 
Hulary;  Canada:  Uislorf,  and  Egypt:  Hislary.  (H.  Cu.) 

DDFF-OORDOll,  LUCIB  (r8}i-t86g),  English 'woman  of 
letters,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Austin  (;.«.),  was  bom  on 
the  S4th  of  June  1811.  Her  chief  playfellows  as  a  diild  were 
her  cousin,  Henry  Reeve,  and  John  Stuatt  M3I,  who  lived  next 
door  in  Queen  Square,  London.  In  1834  the  Austins  went  to 
Boulogne,  and  at  table  d'hote  Lucie  found  hersdf  next  to  Heinrich 
Heine.  The  poet  and  the  little  girl  became  fast  friends,  and  yean 
afterwards  she  contributed  to  Lord  Houghton's  Unugrapht 
Ptrsamal  and  Social  a  touching  account  of  a  renewal  of  their 
friendship  when  Heine  lay  dying  in  Paris.  Her  parents  went  to 
Malta  in  1836,  and  Lude  Austin  was  left  in  England  at  school, 
but  her  unconventional  education  made  the  restrictions  of  a 
girls'  school  exceedingly  irksome;  She  showed  her  independence 
of  character  by  joining  the  English  Church,  though  this  step 
wss  certain  to  cause  pain  to  her  parents,  who  were  Unitarians, 
and  to  many  of  her  friends.  She  maitied  in  1840  Sir  Alexander 
Duff-Gordon  (t8ii-i872).  With  her  mother's  beauty  she  had 
inherited  her  social  gifts,  and  she  gathered  round  her  a  brilKant 
drde  of  friends.  George  Meredith  has  analysed  and  described 
her  extraordinary  success  as  a  hostess,  and  the  process  by  which 
she  reduced  too  ardent  admirers  to  "happy  crust-mui^hing 
devotees."  "  In  England,  in  her  day,"  he  says,  "  while  hj^llb 
wss  with  her,  there  was  one  house  where  men  and  womenMnn- 
versed.  .When  that  house  perforce  wss  dosed,  a  light  had  gone 
out  in  our  country."  After  her  father's  death,  she  fdl  into  weak 
health  and  was  obliged  to  seek  suiuier  climes.  She  went  in 
r86o  to  the  Cape  of  <iood  Hope,  and  later  to  Egypt,  where  she 
died  on  the  14th  of  July  1809.  She  had  translated  among  other 
works  Ancient  Grtcian  ilyUutogy  (1839)  from  the  Cerman  of 
Nicbtthr;  Uary  SckaeidUr;  Tke  Amber  Wilck  (1844)  from  tift 
German  of  Wilhelm  Mdnhold;  and  SItUa  and  Vanessa  (1850) 
from  the  French  of  A.  F.  L.  de  Wailly.  Her  Letters  from  Ike 
Cafe  (r86>-t863)  appeared  in  186;;  and  in  1865  her  Letters 
from  Biypl,  edited  by  her  mother,  attracted  much  attention. 
Last  Letters  front  Egypt  (1875)  contained  a  memoir  by  her 
daughter,  Mrs  Janet  Ross.  Lady  Duff-Gordos  won  the  hearts 
of  her  Arab  dependents  and  ndghbours.  She  doctored  their 
sick,  taught  their  children,  and  sympathized  with  their  sorrows. 

The  LeUersfrom  Egypt  were  not  originally  published  in  a  complete 
form.  A  fuller  edition  than  had  before  been  possible,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  George  Meredith,  was  edited  in  1902  by  Mrs  Janet  Rom; 
See  also  Mrs  Row's  Jlute  GemraHms  0/  Enifiskmamen  (1886). 

DUFFTOWN,  a  munidpal  and  police  burgh  of  Banffshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  Fiddich,  64  m.  W.N.W.  of  Aberdeen  by  the 
Great  North  of  Scotland  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  1893.  It  dates 
from  1817  and  bean  the  luune  of  its  founder,  James  Duff,  4th 
earl  of  Fife.  Although  platmed  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  a 
square  and  tower  In  the  middle,  the  arms  of  the  crxss  are  not 
straight,  the  constructor  holding  the  ingenious  opinion  that, 
in  order  to  prevent  little  towns  from  bdng  taken  in  at  a  glance^ 
thdr  streets  should  be  crooked.  The  leading  industries  are  Kme- 
works  and  distflleries,  the  water  being  spedally  fitted  for  the 
making  of  whisky,  lie  town  has  considerable  repute  as  a  health 
resort,  owing  partly  to  its  devation  (737  ft.)  and  partly  to  the 
natural  charms  of  the  district.  The  parish  of  Mortlach,  in  which 
Dufftown  is  situated,  Is  rich  in  archaeological  and  historical 
assodation^  What  is  called  the  Stone  of  Morthich  is  tradition- 
ally beUeved  to  have  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  success 
of  Malcolm  n.  over  the  Danes  In  iota  The  three  large  stones 
known  as  "  The  King's  Grave,"  a  hill-fort,  and  cairns  are  of 
interest  to  the  antiqtiary.  The  old  church  of  Mortlach,  though 
restored  and  almost  renewed,  still  contains  some  lancet  windows 
and  a  rotmd-headed  doorway,  besides  monuments  dating  from 
1417.  A  portion  of  old  Balvenie  Castle,  a  ruin,  b  considered 
to  be  of  Pictish  origin,  bu^  most  of  It  is  in  the  Scots  BanniaL 
It  has  sssodations  with  Alexander  Stewart,  eari  of  Buchan  and 
lord  of  Badenocfa  (1343-1405),  son  of  Robert  II.,  whose  ruffianly 
coadua  In  Hglashire  earned  Ma  tli*  designitinn  ot  tha  Wotfoi 
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BadoMch.  the  Cbmym,  the  Douglaies  (to  triumi  it  gave  the  title 
of  baron  fai  the  15th  century),  the  Stuarta  and  the  Duffs.  The 
new  castle,  an  uninteiestiog  buHding,  was  erected  in  1734  by 
the  earl  of  Fife,  and  though  untenanted  is  maintained  in  repair. 
Two  milei  to  the  S.E.  of  Dufftown  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Auchin- 
down,  finely  situated  on  a  limestone  crag,  300  ft.  Ugh,  of  which 
three  aides  are  washed  by  the  Fiddich  and  the  fourth  was  pro- 
tected by  a  moat.  It  dates  from  the  nth  century,  and  once 
belonged  to  the  Ogilvies,  from  whom  it  passed  in  1535  to  the 
Gordons.  The  Gothic  hall  with  rows  of  fluted  pillars  is  in  fair 
preservation.  Ben  Rinnes  (1755  fL)  and  several  other  bills  of 
lesser  altitude  all  lie  within  a  few  mile*  of  Dufftown.  About 
4m.  totheN.W.  is  Ccaigellachie — Oadicfor"  therock  of  alarm  " 
— (pop.  454),  on  the  confine*  of  Elginshire.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Spey  amidst  scenery  of  surpassing  loveliness.  The  slogan  of  the 
Grants  is  "  Stand  fast  Cmigrllarhiel"  The  place  ha*  become  an 
important  junction  of  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  railway 
system. 

OUFFT,  SIB  CHARiaS  OAVAN  (1816-1903),  Irish  and 
colonial  potiticiaI^  wad  bom  in  Monaghan,  Ireland,  on  the  nth 
of  April  1816.  At  an  early  age  he  became  connected  with  the 
press,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  ( 1843)  of  tix If aiion,  a  Dublin 
weekly  which  was  remarkable  for  its  talept,  for  ita  seditious 
tendencies,  and  for  the  fire  and  spirit  of  its  p<ditical  poetry. 
In  1844  Duffy  was  included  in  the  same  indictment  with 
O'Connell,  and  shared  his  conviction  in  Dublin  and  his  acquittal 
bytheHouseof  Lords  upon  a  point  of  law.  His  ideas,  neverthe- 
less, were  too  revolutionaty  for  O'Connell;  a  schism  took  place 
in  1846,  and  Duffy  united  himsdf  to  the  "  Young  Ireland  " 
party.  He  was  tried  for  tieason-felouy  in  t848,  but  the  jury 
were  unable  to  agree,  Duffy  continued  to  agitate  in  the  press 
and  in  parliament,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1851,  but  his 
failure  to  bring  about  an  alliance  between  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants upon  the  land  question  determined  him  in  1856  to  emigrate 
to  Victoria.  There  he  became  in  1857  minister  of  public  works, 
•nd  after  an  active  political  career,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
yas  prime  minister  from  1871  to  187J,  when  he  waa  knighted, 
he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1877,  being 
made  K.C.M.G.  in  the  same  year.  In  18S0  be  resigned  and 
Rturaed  to  Europe,  residing  mostly  in  the  south  of  France. 
He  published  TIk  BaUad  Pottry  0[  Ireland  (1845),  several  worka 
on  Irish  history,  OnatrsaUom  mth  CarlyU  (1891),  Itemoirs 
(1898),  &c  In  1891  he  became  first  president  of  the  Irish 
Literary  Society.  He  was  married  three  times,  hi*  third  wife 
dying  in  1889.     He  died  on  the  9th  of  February  1903. 

DOrOOK,  VILBKUI  HBDIRICH .  ICoiUAtmE  Hzmti] 
(1787-1875),  Swiss  general,  was  bora  at  Constance  of  Genevese 
parents  temporarily  in  ezUc,  on  the  isth  of  September  1787. 
In  1807  be  went  to  the  £cQle  Pdytechnique  at  Paris,  Switzerland 
feeing  then  under  French  itUe,  taking  the  140th  place  only  in 
his  entrance  examination.  By  two  years'  dose  study  he  so 
(rsatly  improved  his  position  that  he  was  ranked  fifth  in  the 
exit  examination.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  school  he 
received  a  commission  in  the  engineers,  and  was  sent  to  serve 
in  Corfu,  which  was  blockaded  by  the  English.  During  the 
Hundred  Days  he  attained  the  rank  of  mptian,  and  was  employed 
in  raising  fortifications  at  Grenoble.  After  the  peace  that 
ioUowed  Waterloo  he  resumed  his  status  as  a  Swiss  citizen, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  military  service  of  his  native  land. 
From  1819  to  1830  he  was  chief  instructor  in  the  military  school 
ot  Thun,  which  had  been  founded  mainly  through  hi*  instru- 
DCOtality.  Among  other  distinguished  foreign  pupils  he  in- 
structed Louis  Napoleon,  afterwards  emperor  of  the  French. 
In  >8}7  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  cokuiei,  and  commanded 
the  Federal  army  in  a  series  of  field  manceuvres.  In  1831  he 
became  chief  of  the  ataff,  and  aoon  afterwards  he  waa  appointad 
liuart*rmaster.general. .  Two  years  later  the  diet  commissicned 
ilm  to  superintend  the  execution  of  a  complete  trigonometrical 
mrvsy  of  Switnriand.  He  had  already  made  a  cadastral 
aurvey  of  the  caaton  of  Geneva,  and  published  a  map  of  the 
tanton  on  the  scale  of  txHv-  Ihe  larger  work  occupied  thirty- 
twqjneu*, , and  vaaaccanfiUs^  with  complete  SHCGCi*.    Tte 


nup  in  }  5  sheets  on  the  scale  of  TTi^rTT  was  pubBdied  at  Intenmb 
between  1843  and  1865,  and  is  an  admiraUe  specimen  of  carto- 
graphy. In  recogm'tion  of  the  ability  with  which  Dufour  had 
carried  out  his  task,  the  Federal  Coundi  in  1868  ordered  thtt 
highest  peak  of  Monte  Rosa  to  be  named  Dufour  Spitie.  In 
1847  Dufour  wa*  made  general  of  the  Federal  Army,  wfaidt 
was  employed  in  redudng  the  revolted  Catholic  cantons.  -  The 
quickness  and  thoroughness  with  which  he  performed  the 
painful  task,  and  the  wise  moderation  with  which  he  treated  fait 
vanquished  fdlow-countrymen,  were  acknowledged  by  a  gift  ci 
60,000  francs  from  the  diet  and  various  honoora  from  different 
dties  and  cantona  of  the  confederaton.  In  politics  he  bdonged 
to  the  moderate  conservative  party,  and  he  consequently  loet 
a  good  deal  of  his  popularity  in  r848.  In  1864  he  presided  over 
the  international  conference  which  framed  the  Geneva  Coovea- 
tion  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  wounded  in  time  of  war,  &c. 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  July  1875.  His  Dt  la  farlifiealun  per. 
manaUe  (i8jo)  is  an  important  and  original  contribution  to  the 
science  of  fortification,  and  be  was  also  the  author  of  a  Itttuin 
sur  I'arlillerie  da  andms  H  sur  edit  dumofoidge  (1840),  Uaumtt 
de  tadiqae  pour  la  offidtrt  dt  toutts  armts  (r843),  and  various 
other  works  in  military  science.  His  memoir,  La  Campagnt  dn 
Sondtrbund  (Paris,  1876),  is  prefaced  by  a  biographical  notice. 
An  equestrian  statue  of  General  Dufour  was  erected  after  bit 
death  at  Geneva  by  national  subscription. 

DUFBISNOT,  ours  PIBRKB  ABMAND  petit  (1793-1857), 
French  geologist  and  mineralogist,  was  bom  at  Sevran,  in  the 
department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  in  France,  on  the  5th  of  September 
1793.  After  leaving  the  Imperial  Lyceum,  in  1811,  he  studied 
till  1813  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  and  then  entered  the  Corp* 
des  Mine*.  He  subsequently  assisted  in  the  management  of  the 
£cole  des  Mines,  of  which  he  was  professor  of  mineralogy  and 
afterwards  director.  He  was  also  professor  of  geology  at  the 
£cole  des  Pont*  et  Chauss&.  In  conjunction  with  £lie  de 
Beaumont  he  in  tS4ipublishedagreat  geological  map  of  France, 
the  result  of  investigation*  carried  on  during  thirteen  yeata 
(1833-1836).  Five  years  (1836-1841)  were  spent  in  writing  the 
text  to  accompany  the  map,  the  piiblication  of  the  work  with  two 
quarto  vols,  of  text  exten(Ung  bom  1841-1848;  a  tUrd  volume 
wax  issued  in  1873.  The  two  authors  had  already  together 
published  Voyaie  mUallurpque  t»  An^Utm  (1837,  snd  ed, 
1837-1839),  lilnunra  pout  serrir  4  ww  dttcriptitu  gMogique  d* 
la  Fronct,  in  four  vols.  (1830-1838),  an4  a  Utmtire  on  Cental 
and  Mont-Dore  (1833).  Other  literary  productions  of  Dufrtaoy 
are  an  account  of  the  iron  mine!  of  the  eastern  Pyrcnee*  (1834), 
and  a  treatise  on  mineralogy  (3  vols,  and  atlas,  i844:->84j;  and 
ed.,4vols.andatlas,  i8s6-i8s9),inwhidithegeolagical  rdati<nt 
aa  well  as  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  minerals  were 
dealt  with;  he  Ukewise  contributed  numerous  papers  to  the 
AnnaUs  dts  miius  and  other  scientific  publications,  one  -of  tlie 
most  interesting  of  which  is  entitled  Dtt  Itrraiia  xoteaitiqua  da 
emirOHS  de  Ifapla.  Dufrinoy  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  at 
Sciences,  a  commander  of  the  Legionof  Honour,  and  an  Inspector- 
genoal  of  mines.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  aoth  of  March  1857./ 

OnFREBNT,  CHARLES,  SnuK  de  la  Riviiut  (1648-1734), 
French  dramatist,  waa  bom  in  Paris  in  1648.  The  allegatioa 
that  his  grandfather  was  an  Illegitimate  son  of  Hemy  IV.  pn- 
cured  him  the  liberal  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  gave  him 
the  post  of  vaUt  de  chamirt,  and  effixed  his  aame  to  many 
lucrative  privileges.  Duftesn/s  expensive  habits  neutralized  all 
efforts  to  enrich  him,  and  as  if  to  furnish  a  piquant  commentary 
on  the  proverb  that  poverty  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange 
bedfeUowa,  he  married,  as  his  second  wife,  a  washerwoman. 
In  discharge  of  her  bill— a  whimsicslity  whidi  supplied  Le  Sage 
with  an  episode  in  the  Diable  toittux,  and  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  comedy  by  J.  M.  Deschamps  {Charles  Rhiire  Dufreny,  tt 
It  mariaii  impromplm).  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  October 
1734.  Hisplays,destituteforthemoBtp*rtofallhigberqua]itiex 
abound  in  spcightly  wit  and  pithy  sayings.  In  the  six  volumet 
of  his  ThUlre  (Paris,  1731),  some  of  the  best  are  L'Esprit  dt 
conlradiclitH  (1700),  Le  DoutieVcutageUjai),  La  Joutiue  (1709), 
Xa  CsfiwIM  d*  MWsjt  (1715)1  J^  JUcoueiliolian  uormoiide  (ijig) 
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and  Lt  Uariage  /oil  tt  rempu  (1721).  A  vohune  of  Pebiet 
diterseSt  two  volumes  of  Nomtlks  kisloriques.  (1693),  and  Les 
Amusemtnts  sirieux  et  comiques  d*un  Siamois  (1705),  a  work  to 
which  Montesquieu  was  indebted  for  the  idea  of  his  LOIret 
ptrsana,  complete  the  list  of  Dufresny's  writings.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  1747  (4  vols.).  HU  TkUtn  was 
edited  (1882)  by  Georges  d'Heylli. 

DUQAZON  IjEAN  HzNKi  GoDSGAUo]  (1746-1809),  French 
actor,  was  bom  in  Marseilles  on  the  15th  of  November  r746, 
the  son  of  the  director  of  military  hospitals  there.  He  began  his 
career  in  the  provinces,  making  his  d^but  in  1 7  70  at  the  Comidie 
Francaise,  wliere  he  aspired  to  leading  comedy  rAles.  He  pleased 
the  public  at  once  and  was  made  soeUtain  in  1772,  Dugazon 
was  an  ardent  revolutionist,  helped  the  schism  which  divided  the 
company,  and  went  with  Talma  and  the  others  to  what  became 
the  Thtttre  de  la  Ripublique.  After  the  closing  of  this  theatre, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Comfdie  Fran;aise,  he  took  refuge  at 
the  Th*itre  Feydeau  until  (1799)  he  returned  to  the  restored 
Comidie.  He  retired  in  <8o7,  and  died  insane  at  Sandillon  in 
1809.  Dugazon  wrote  three  mediocre  comedies  of  a  political 
character,  performed  at  the  Th6&tre  de  la  Rtpoblique.  He 
married,  in  1776,  Louis  Rose  \Mivn,  but  was  soon  divorced 
and  then  married  again.  Tlie  first  Madame  Dugazon  (175^ 
1821),  the  daughter  of  a  Berlin  dancing  master,  was  a  charming 
actress.  Her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  made  at  the  age 
of  twelve  as  a  dancer.  It  was  as  an  actress  "  with  songs  "  that  she 
made  her  dtbut  at  the  ComCdie  Italienne  in  1774  in  Grftry's 
Syhain.  She  was  at  once  admitted  pensimnaire  and  in  1776 
aodUiiire.  Madame  Dugazon  delighted  all  Paris,  and  nightly 
crowded  the  Commie  Itah'enne  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
The'two  kinds-of  parts  with  which  she  was  especially  identified — 
young  mothen  and  women  pest  their  first  youth — are  tlill 
called  "dntams"  and  "mtns  iuf/atiu."  Examples  of  the 
first  are  Jenny  in  Lt  Dome  Nanehe  and  Berthe  de  Simiaae  in 
Les  MoustpielaiTta  it  la  reim;  of  the  second.  Marguerite  in 
Le  Prl  aux  dercs  and  the  queen  iik  l/i  Pari  du  diable. 

Dugazon's  sister,  Marie  Rest  Godxcaud  (1743-1804),  was 
an  actress  who  first  played  at  Stuttgart,  where  she  married 
Angelo,  brother  of  Ga^tano  Vestris,  the  dancer.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  dukes  of  Choiseul  and  Duras,  she  was  commanded 
to  make  her  dibal  at  the  Com£die  Francaise  in  rftS,  ^Atn  she 
created  important  parts  in  a  number  of  tragedies. 

DDODALE,  SIR  WILLIAM  (1605-1686),  English  antiquary, 
was  bom  at  Shustoke,  near  Coleshill,  in  Warwickshire,  on 
the  nth  of  September  1605,  the  son  of  a  country 
gentleman  of  an  old  Lancashire  5tock;  he  was 
educated  at  Coventry.  To  please  his  father,  who 
was  old  and  infirm,  he  married  at  seventeen.  He 
lived  with  his  wife's  family  until  his  fathci's 
death  in  1624,  when  he  went  to  live  at  Fillongley, 
near  Shustoke,  an  estate  formerly  purchased  for 
him  by  bis  father.  In  1635  he  purchased  the 
manor  of  Blythe,  Shustoke,  and  removed  thither 
in  1636.  He  had  eariy  shown  an  inclination  for 
antiquarian  studies,  and  in  r635,  meeting  Sir 
Symon  Archer  (1581-1662),  himsetf  a  learned  anti- 
quary, who  was  then  employed  in  collecting  materbis  for 
a  history  of  Warwickshire,  he  accompanied  him  to  London. 
There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Christopher  (afterwards 
Lord)  Halton,  oomptroUer  of  the  household,  and  Thomas,  eail 
of  Arundd,  then  carl  marshal  o(  England.  In  1638  Dngdale 
was  created  a  pursuivant  of  arms  extraordinary  by  the  name  of 
Blanch  Lyon,  and  in  1639  range  croix  pursuivant  in  ordinary. 
He  now  had  a  lodging  in  the  Heralds'  Office,  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  London  examining  the  records  in  the  Tower  and  the 
Cottonian  and  other  collections  of  MSS.  In  i64r  SirChristopher 
Hatton,  foreseeing  the  war  and  dreading  the  ruin  and  spoliation 
of  the  Church,  commissioned  him  to  make  exact  drafts  of  all  the 
monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  principal  churches 
in  England,  including  Peterborough,  Ely,  Norwich,  Lincoln, 
Kewark,  Beveriey,  Southwell,  Kingston-upon-HuU,  York, 
Sdbyi  Cheater,  Lichfield,  Tamworth  and  Warwick.    In  June 


1642  he  was  summoned  to  attend  the  king  at  York.  When  war 
broke  out  Charles  deputed  him  to  summon  to  surrender  the 
castles  of  Banbury  and  Warwick,  and  other  strongholds  which 
were  being  rapidly  filled  with  ammunition  and  rebels.  He  went 
with  Charles  to  Oxford,  remaining  there  till  its  surrender  in  1646. 
He  witnessed  the  battle  of  EdgehQl,  where  he  made  afterwards 
an  exact  survey  of  the  field,  noting  how  the  armies  were  draws 
up,  and  where  and  in  what  direction  the  various  movements 
took  place,  and  marking  the  graves  of  the  slain.  In  November 
1649  he  was  admitted  M.A.  of  the  nniveraity,  and  in  1644  the  king 
created  him  Cheater  herald.  Dnring  Ua  Icistne  at  Oxford  he 
collected  material  at  the  Bodleian  and  college  libraries  for  his 
books.  In  1646  Dugdale  retimed  to  London  and  compounded 
for  his  estates,  which  had  been  sequestrated,  by  a  payment  of 
£168.  After  a  visit  to  France  in  1&48  he  cootinueil  his  anti- 
quarian researches  in  London,  ODUaborating  with  Richard 
Dodsworth  in  his  MimasHam  AngUeamm,  which  was  published 
succes^vely  in  single  volumes  in  1655,  1664  and  1673.  At  the 
Restoration  he  obtained  the  office  of  Norroy  kine^t-Ams,  and 
in  1677  was  created  garter  principal  king-at-arms,  and  was 
knighted.  He  died  "  in  his  chair  "  at  Blythe  Hall  on  the  loth 
of  February  1686. 

Dugdale's  most  important  works  are  AntiguUUs  of  Wanoickshin 


and  an  index  to  his  ntannacript  collections,  was  edited  by  William 
Hamper,  and  publiahed  in  1837. 

DUGONQ,  one  of  the  two  existing  generic  representatives  of 
the  Sirenia,  or  herbivorona  aquatic  mammals.  Dngongs  are 
distinguished  from  their  cousins  the  manatis  by  the  presence 
in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  male  of  a  pair  of  large  tusks,  which  in  the 
female  are  arrested  in  their  growth,  and  remain  concealed. 
There  are  never  more  than  five  molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  either 
jaw,  or  twenty  in  all,  and  these  are  flat  on  tha  grinding  surfaca. 
The  flippers  are  unprovided  with  nails,  and  the  tail  is  broad,  and 
differs  from  that  of  the  manati  in  being  cresceat-shaped  instead 
of  rounded.  The  bones  an  hard  and  firm,  and  take  a  polish 
equal  to  that  of  ivory.  Dugongs  frequent  the  shallow  waters 
of  the  tropical  seas,  extending  from  the  cast  coast  of  Africa  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Zambezi,  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian, 
Malayan  and  Australian  seas,  where  they  may  be  seen  basking 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  browsing  on  sutmiarins  pastures 
of  seaweed,  for  which  the  thick  obtuse  lips  and  truncated  snout 
pre-eminently  fit  them.    They  are  gregarious,  feeding  in  largE 
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numbers  in  localities  where  they  ate  not  eftea  diMnrbcd.  The 
female  produces  a  single  young  one  at  a  bitth,  and  is  ttxnaikaUe 
for  the  great  afiectiod  it  shows  for  its  offspring,  so  Lbat  when  the 
young  dugong  is  cau^t  there  is  no  diSicuby  in  capturing  the 
mother.  Three  species— the  Indian  dugong  {Halicort  daft)! 
the  Red  Sea  dugong  {H.  tab^ruaculti  and  the  Australian  dugong 
{H.  auilfalu)—sn  commonly  recognized.  The  first  is  abundant 
along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  ciq)tured  in  large 
numbers  by  the  Malays,  who  esteem  its  flesh  a  great  delicacy; 
the  lean  portions,  especially  of  young  specimens,  are  regarded 
by  Europeans  as  excellent  eating.  It  is  generally  taken  by 
spearing,  the  main  object  of  the  hunter  beiqg  to  raise  the  tail 
out  of  the  water,  when  the  animal  becomes  perfectly  powerless- 
It  seldom  attains  a  length  of  more  than  8  or  ro  ft.  The 
Australian  dugong  is  a  larger  species,  attaiaing  sometimes  a 
length  of  IS  ft.;  it  occurs  along  tlie  Ausualian  coast  im» 
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UoreUm  Bay  to  Cape  York,  and  is  highly  valued  by  the  natives, 
who  hunt  it  with  spears,  and  gorge  themselves  with  its  flesh, 
when  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  carcase.  0<  late 
yean  the  oil  obtained  from  the  blubber  of  this  spedes  has  been 
largely  used  in  Australia  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil.  It 
docs  not  contain  iodine,  but  is  said  to  possess  all  the  therapeutic 
qualities  of  cod-liver  oil  without  its  nauseous  taste.  A  full- 
grown  dugong  yields  from  10  to  la  gallons  of  oil,  and  this  forms 
in  cold  weather  a  thick  mass,  and  requires  to  be  melted  before  a 
fire  previous  to  being  used.  The  fle^  of  the  Australian  dugong 
is  easy  of  digestion,  the  muscular  fibre  when  fresh  resembling 
beef,  and  when  salted  having  the  flavour  of  bacon.  In  the 
earliest  Australian  dugong-fishery  natives  were  employed  to 
harpoon  these  animals,  which  soon,  however,  became  too  wary 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  approached  near  enough  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  harpoon  was  abandoned  for  the  net.  The  latter 
is  spread  at  night,  and  in  its  meshes  dugongs  are  caught  in 
considerable  numbers.  (R.  L.*) 

DUeUAT-TBODIK,  RKXt  (1673-1736),  Frendi  sea  captain, 
belonged  to  a  well-kiiown  family  of  merchants  and  sea  captains 
of  St  Ualo.  He  was  bom  at  St  Malo  on  the  loth  of  June  1673. 
He  was  originally  intended  for  the  church,  and  studied  with  that 
view  at  Koines  and  Caen;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  England  and  Holland  in  1689  he  went  to  sea  in  a  privateer 
owned  by  his  family.  During  the  first  three  months  his  courage 
was  tried  by  a  violent  tempest,  an  imminent  shipwreck,  the 
boarding  of  an  English  ship,  and  the  threatened  destruction  of 
Iris  own  vessel  by  fire.  The  following  year,  as  a  volunteer  in  a 
vm«i  of  2S  guns,  he  was  present  in  a  bloody  combat  with  an 
Enjiuii  fleet  of  five  merchant  vessels.  The  courage  he  then 
showed  was  so  remarkable  that  in  1691,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
tis  family  gave  him  a  corsair  of  14  guns;  and  having  been  thrown 
by  a  tempest  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  he  burned  two  English 
■hips  in  the  river  limerick.  In  1694  Jus  vessel  of  40  guns  was 
captured  by  the-  English,  and,  being  taken  prisoner,  he  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Plymouth.  He  escaped,  according  to  his 
own  account,  by  the  help  of  a  pretty  shopwoman  and  her  lover, 
a  French  refugee  in  the  En^ish  service.  He  then  obtained 
command  of  a  vessel  of  48  guns,  and  made  a  capture  of  English 
vessels  on  the  Irish  coast.  In  1696  he  made  a  brilliant  capture 
«i  Dntdi  vessels,  and  the  king  hearing  ai;  account  of  the  affair 
gave  him  a  commission  as  eafilaiiie  d*  /rigaU  (commander)  in 
the  loyal  navy.  In  1 704-1 705  he  desoUted  the  coasts  of  England. 
In  1706  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  a  vessel  of  the  line. 
In  t707  he  was  made  chevalier  of  the  order  of  St  Louis,  and 
captured  off  the  Lizard  the  greater  part  of  an  English  convoy 
of  troops  and  munitions  bound  for  Portugal  His  most  gtorious 
action  was  the  capture  in  t7ri  of  Kio  Janeiro,  00  which  he 
imposed  a  heavy  contribution.  In  1715  he  was  made  def 
iftscttdrt,  the  rank  trhich  in  the  French  navy  answered  to  the 
English  commodore,  and  in  1798  commander  of  the  order  of 
St  Louis  and  lieultnatit  fhUrtt  da  armta  nmaUs.  In  t73t  he 
commanded  a  squadron  for  the  protection  of  Frendi  commerce 
in  the  Levant.    He  died  on  the  37th  of  September  1736. 

See  bis  own  Ubwira  (1740};  and  J,  Poulain,  i7ii{iiay-7>»nii 
(I»8J). 

DV  eOBSCUII.  BBHrRAMD  (e.  1310-1380),  Nxwstsble  of 
France,  the  most  famous  French  Irarrlor  of  his  age,  was  bom  of 
•n  ancient  but  undistinguished  family  at  the  castle  of  La  Motte> 
Broons  (Dinan) .  The  dateofhisbirthis  doubtful,  the  authorities 
varying  between  1311  and  1314.  The  name  b  spelt  in  various 
ways  in  contemporary  records,  <.g.  CU^oio.  Klesquin,  Guesc- 
qniii,  Glajraquin,  &c  The  familiar  form  is  found  on  his  monu- 
ment at  St  Denis,  and  in  some  legal  doomients  of  the  time. 
In  his  boyhood  Bertrand  was  a  dull  learner,  spending  his  time 
in  open-air  sports  and  exercises,  and  could  never  read  or  write. 
He  was  remarkable  for  ugliness,  and  was  an  object  of  aversion 
to  his  parents.  He  first  made  himself  a  name  as  a  soldier  at  the 
tournament  held  at  Rennes  in  1338  to  ceiebiate  the  marriage 
of  Charles  of  Blois  with  Jeanne  de  Penthiivte,  at  wUdt  he 
nnseated  the  most  famous  competitors.  In  the  war  which 
foBowcd  between  Chatiek  of  BM*  and  John  da  Mootfort,  for  the 


possession  of  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  he  served  his  apprenticeship 
as  a  soldier  (1341).  As  he  was  not  a  great  baron  with  a  body 
of  vassals  at  hb  command,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  adventureis,  and  fought  on  the  side  of  Charles  and  of  France. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  a  brilliant  action  at  the  siege  of 
Vannes  in  134a;  and  after  that  be  dinappeire  from  history  for 
some  years. 

In  i3S4i  having  shortly  before  been  made  a  knight,  he  was  sent 
into  England  with  the  lords  of  Brittany  to  treat  for  the  ransom 
of  Charles  of  Blois,  who  had  been  defeated  and  captured  by  the 
English  in  1347.  When  Rennes  and  Dinan  were  attacked  by 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  in  1356,  Du  Cuesdin  fought  continuously 
against  the  English,  and  at  tUs  time  he  engaged  in  a  celebrated 
dud  with  Sir  Thomas  Canterbury.  He  finally  forced  his  way 
with  provisions  and  rdnforcemcnts  into  Rennes,  which  he 
succe»fuUy  defended  till  June  1357,  when  the  siege  was  raised 
in  pursuance  of  the  truce  of  Bordeaux.  For  this  service  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  lordship  of  Fontorson.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  passed  into  the  service  of  France,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Melun  (1359),  being,  however,  taken 
prisoner  a  little  later  by  Sir  Robert  Knollys.  In  .1360, 1361  and 
136}  he  was  continually  in  the  field,  being  again  made  prisoner 
in  136a  In  1364  he  married,  but  was  soon  again  in  the  field, 
this  time  against  the  king  of  Navarre.  In  May  1364  he  won  an 
important  victory  over  the  Kavarrese  it  Cocherd,  and  took  the 
famous  Captal  de  Buch  prisoner.  He  bad  previously  been  made 
lord  of  La  Roche-Tesson  (1361)  and  chamberlain  (1364);  he 
was  now  made  count  of  LongueviUe  and  lieutenant  of  Normandy. 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  aiding  Charles  of  Blois,  Du  Guesdin  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Sir  John  Chandos  at  the  battle  of  Autay,  in 
which  Charles  was  killed.  The  close  of  the  general  war,  however, 
had  rdeased  great  numbers  of  mercenaries  (the  great  com- 
panies) from  control,  and,  as  they  began  to  play  the  part  of 
brigands  in  Fiance,  it  was  necessary  to  get  lid  of  them.  Du 
Guesdin  was  ransomed  for  100,000  crowns,  and  was  charged 
to  lead  them  out  of  France.  He  marched  with  them  into  Spain, 
supported  Henry  d  Trastamara  against  Pedro  the  Cruel,  set  the 
former  upon  the  throne  of  Castile  (1366),  and  was  made  constable 
of  Castile  and  count  of  Tiastamata.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
defeated  and  captured  by  the  Black  Prince,  ally  of  Pedro,  at 
Navarette,  but  was  soon  released  for  a  heavy  ransom.  Once 
more  he  fought  for  Henry,  won  the  battle  of  Montid  (1369), 
reinstated  him  on  the  throne,  and  was  created  duke  o{ 
Molinas. 

In  May  1370,  at  the  command  of  Charles  V.,  who  named  him 
constable  of  France,  he  returned  to  France.  War  had  just  been 
declared  against  EngUnd,  and  Du  Guesdin  was  called  to  take 
part  in  it.  For  nearly  ten  years  he  was  engaged  in  fighting  against 
the  English  in  the  south  and  the  west  of  Fiance,  recovering  from 
them  the  provinces  of  Poitou,  Guienne  and  Auveigne,  and 
thus  powerfully  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  a  united 
France.  In  1373,  when  the  duke  of  Brittany  sought  English 
aid  against  a  threatened  invasion  by  Charles  V.,  Du  Guesdin 
was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  sdxe  the  duchy, 
which  he  did;  and  two  years  later  he  frustrated  the  attempt  of 
the  duke  with  an  English  army  to  recover  it.  Finding  in  1379 
that  the  king  entert^ned  suspidons  of  his  fidelity  to  him,  be 
resolved  to  give  up  his  constable's  sword  and  retire  to  Spain. 
His  reaolutnn  was  at  first  proof  against  remonstrance;  but 
oltimatdy  he  recdved  back  the  iword,  and  continued  in  the 
service  of  France.  In  1380  he  was  sent  into  Languedoc  to 
suppress  disturbonoct  and  brigandage,  provoked  by  the  harsh 
government  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  His  first  act  was  to  lay  ciefle 
to  the  fortress  of  Chtteonneof-Randon,  but  on  the  eve  of  its 
surrender  the  constable  died  on  the  t3th  of  July  1380.  His 
remaina  were  interred,  by  order  of  the  king,  in  Uie  church  ol 
St  Denis.  DuGueKlinlaat  his  first  wife  in  1371,  and  nuuried  a 
second  in  1373,  but  he  left  no  legitimate  children. 

See  btocraphy  by  D.  F.  Jamison  (Charleston,  1863),  vHiich  was 
translated  into  French  (1866)  by  order  of  Marshal  Count  Randoa, 
minister  of  war;  also  S.  Luce.  Hislcin  de  B.  du  Cmeulin  (Parif^ 
l»76).  ■ 
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ttinUMBt,  JBAH  BAPnSTB  (1614-1706),  French  physicist, 
«ras  born  in  1634  at  Vire  in  Nonnandy,  He  studied  at  Caen  and 
Paris;  wrote  at  eighteen  a  tract  on  the  Spluria  of  Theodosius 
of  TripoGs;  then  became  an  Oratorian  priest,  and  fulfilled  with 
gnat  devotion  for  ten  years  (1653-1663)  the  duties  of  curl  at 
NeuiDy-sur-Mame.  He  was  appointed. fa>  1636  almoner  to  the 
king,  and  in  1666  perpetual  secretary  to  the  newly  founded 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  August  r7o6.  He 
published  among  other  works:  Astronoma  pkysica  (1660)  and 
D*  mOtoris  et  /ossilitus  (1660),  both  in  dialogue  {onn;  De 
MiMOUK  Kteris,  et  nmat  fiihsophiat  (1663);  Dt  corpomm 
cfectitmUnu  (167a);  De  menle  kmuuia  (1673);  Kt^ae  tcUtt- 
titnm  Acadtmiae  kisloria,  t666-i6g6  (1698),  new  edition 
brought  down  to  1700  (1701);  InstiMionet  bitUeae  (1698); 
fcUowed  by  annotated  editions  of  the  Psalms  (1701),  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  &c.  (1703),  and  of  the  entire  Bibk  in  1705. 

DUHAMEL  DU  HONCEAU,  HENRI  LOUIS  (i700-i78>), 
French  botanist  and  engineer,  son  of  Alexandre  Duhamd,  lord 
of  DenainviUicrs,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  170%  Having  been 
leqnested  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  investigate  a  disease 
which  was  destroying  the  uffron  plant  in  CUinais,  he  discovered 
the  cause  in  a  parasitical  fungus  which  attached  itself  to  the  roots, 
and  this  achievement  gained  him  admission  to  the  Academy  in 
1738.  From  then  until  his  death  he  busied  himself  chiefly 
with  making  experiments  in  vegetable  physiology.  Having 
feamed  from  Sir  Hans  Sloone  that  madder  possesses  the  property 
of  giving  colour  to  the  bones,  he  fed  animab  successively  on  food 
mixed  and  unmixed  with  madder;  and  he  found  that  their 
bones  in  general  exhibited  concentric  strata  of  red  and  white, 
whilst  the  softer  parts  showed  in  the  meantime  signs  of  having 
been  progressively  extended.  From  a  number  of  experiments 
he  was  led  to  believe  himself  able  to  explain  the  growth  of  bones, 
■nd  to  demonstrate  a  parallel  between  the  manner  of  their  growth 
■nd  that  of  trees.  Along  with  the  naturalist  Bulfdn,  he  made 
onmereus  experiments  on  the  growth  and  strength  of  wood, 
and  experimented  also  on  the  growth  of  the  mistletoe,  on  layer 
plantiiig,  on  smut  in  com,  &c  He  was  probably  the  first,  in 
1736,  to  distinguish  dearly  between  the  alkalu,  potash  and 
loda.  From  the  year  1740  he  made  meteorological  observa^ 
tions,'  and  kept  records  of  the  influence  of  the  weather  on  agri- 
cultural production.  For  many  years  he  was  inspector-genera] 
of  marine,  and  applied  his  scientific  acquirements  to  the  im- 
provement of  naval  construction.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  r3th 
of  August  1781. 

Hts  works  are  nearly  ninety  in  number,  and  include  many  technical 
fiaiulbooka.  The  principal  are: — ^!?^  ^  arbrei  et  arbustes  out 
«t  enUitenl  «t  Frante  en  pleme  lemt  EUments  de  CardfUectun 


Tnili  ffiUral  Jet  pidiee  marilimet  et  flmatileii  tiiments  d'ctri- 
eutture;  La  Physiaue  dee  arbrct;  Del  Semia  et  plantationt  da  arhee 
4t  de  teur  ewUure;  VeVexfioUation  des  boui  Tratti  det  arbres  fruitieri. 

DOHRINO,  EUOEN  KARL  (1833-igoi),  German  philosopher 
and  political  economist,  was  bom  on  the  I3th  of  January  1833 
at  Berlin.  .After  a  legal  education  he  practiscl  at  Berlin  as  a 
lawyer  till  1859.  A  weakness  of  the  eyes,  ending  in  total  blind- 
ness, occasioned  his  taking  up  the  studies  with  which  his  name 
is  now  connected.  In  1864  he  became  decent  of  Uie  university  of 
Berlin,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  professoriate, 
was  deprived  of  his  licence  to  teach  in  1874.  Among  his  works 
•re  KapUal  und  Arbeit  (1865);  Der  Wert  des  Lebeta  (1865); 
NalUrlkhe  DiaUklik  (1S65);  Kritiuhe  GetdtkhU  der  Pkibaepkie 
(1869);  KrilUche  CeKhkhte  der  attgaiianm  PrindpUn  der 
Uechanik  (l87})'^ne  of  his  most  successful  works;  Kursia  der 
national-  und  SmaHkontmie  (1873);  Kurna  der  PhUaophie 
(187s),  entitled  in  a  later  edition  WirUicUieittphSoupliU;  IJofii 
und  WistenschaJtsUtcnrie  (1878);  Der  Ersall  der  Sdigittn  durch 
VoUkomm^nera  (.iS8i).  He  published  his  autobiography  in  1883 
under  the  title  Saeke,  Leien  tmd  Peinde;  the  mention  of 
"Fcinde"  (enemies)  b  chaiacteristic  Diihring's  philosophy 
claims  to  be  emphatically  the  philosophy  of  reality.  He  b 
passionate  in  his  denunciation  of  everything  which,  lUie  mysti- 
cism, tries  to  veil  reality.  He  is  almost  Lucretian  in  his  anger 
against  religion  which  would  withdraw  the  secret  of  the  universe 
bom  our  direct  gaze.    His  "substitute  for  religioa"  it  •doctOBe 


in  many  points  akin  to  Comte  and  Feuobach,  the  fonner  of 
whom  be  resembles  in  his  sentimentalism.  DOhring's  opinions 
changed  considerably  after  his  first  appearance  as  a  writer.  His 
earlier  work,  NalUriiclK  Diakktik,  in  form  and  matter  not 'the 
worst  of  his  writings,  is  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  Critical 
Philosophy.  Later,  in  his  movement  towards  Positivism,  he 
strongly  repudiates  Kant's  separation  of  phenomenon  from  nou- 
menon,  and  affirms  that  our  intellect  is  capable  of  grasping  the 
whole  reality.  This  adequacy  of  thought  to  things  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  universe  contains  but  one  reality,  i*.  matter.  It 
Is  to  matter  that  we  must  look  for  the  exphu»tion  both  of 
conscious  and  of  pby^cal  states.  Butmatterisnot,iQhissystem, 
to  be  imderstood  with  the  common  meaning,  but  with  a  deeper 
sense  as  the  substratum  of  all  conscious  and  physical  existence; 
and  thus  the  laws  of  being  are  identified  with  the  btws  of  thoughk 
In  this  materialistic  or  quasi-materialistic  system  Dtthring  finds 
loom  for  teleology ;  the  end  of  Nature,  he  holds,  is  the  production 
of  a  race  of  conscious  beings.  From  his  belief  in  teleology  he  is  not 
deterred  by  the  enigma  of  pain;  he  is  a  determined  <q>timist 
Pain  cadsts-  to  -throw  pleasure  into  conscious  relief.  In  ethics 
DOhring  follows  Comte  in  making  sympathy  the  foundation  of 
morality.  In  political  phikMophy  he  teaches  an  ethical  con- 
mimism,  and  attacks  the  Darwinian  principle  of  stn^gle  for 
existence..  It  economics  he  is  best  known  by  bis  vindication 
of  the  American  writer  H.  C  Carey,  who  attracts  him  both  by 
his  theory  of  value,  which  suggests  an  ultimate  harmony  of  tlie 
interests  of  capitalist  and  labourer,  and  also  by  bis  doctrine  of 
"  national "  political  economy,  which  advocates  protection  00 
the  ground  that  the  morals  and  culture  of  a  people  aro  pro- 
inot^  by  having  its  whole  system  of  industry  complete  within 
its  own  borders.  His  patriotism  is  fervent,  but  narrow  and 
exclusive.  He  idolized  Frederick  the  Great,  and  denounced 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  the  cosmopolitan  Goethe.  DUhring's  clear, 
incisive  writing  is  disfigured  by  arrogance  and  ill-temper,  failings 
whfch  may  be  extenuated  on  the  ground  of  his  physical  aJSlictioa. 
He  died  in  igoi. 


DikriHg  mid  Lanp  ilili)-  (H.St.) 

DtlQENAM,  PATRICK  (r735-r8r6),  Irish  lawyer  and  polr- 
tldan,  was  the  son  of  a  Ldtrim  Roman  Catholic  fanner  named 
O'Duibhgearmain.  Through  the  tuition  of  the  local  Protestant 
dergyman,  who  was  interested  in  the  boy,  be  got  a  scholarship 
in  1756  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  subsequently  became  a 
fellow.  He  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1767  and  obtained 
a  rich  practice.  He  is  remembered,  however,  mainly  as  a 
poUtidan,  on  account  of  bis  opposition  to  Grattan,  his  support 
of  the  Union,  and  his  violent  antagonism  to  Catholic  emandpa- 
tion.  He  was  elected  member  for  Armagh  in  the  first  united 
parliament,  and  was  a  well-known  character  at  Westminster  till 
he  died  on  the  nth  of  April  igr6. 

DUIKER  (diver),  or  Doikeibox,.  the  Dutch  name  of  a  small 
S.  African  antelope,  scientifically  known  as  Cepkalephus  pimmi; 
the  popular  name  alluding  to  its  habit  of  diving  into  and  threading 
its  way  through  thick  bush.  Sdentifically  the  name  is  extended 
to  indude  all  the  intoibers  of  the  African  genus  CepktUopkut, 
which,  together  with  the  Indian  chousingha,  or  four-homed 
antelope  {TeUacerot),  constitutes  the  subfamily  CephaUpkinae. 
Duikers  are  «ni'"«l«  of  small  or  medium  size,  usually  frequenting 
thick,  forest.  The  boms,  usually  present  in  both  sexes,  are 
smaU'  and  straight,  situated  far  back  on  the  forehead;  and 
bet^reen  them  rise*  the  crest-like  tuft  of  hair  from  which  the 
genus  takes  its  sdentific  name.  The  common  or  true  duiker 
(C.  urimmt)  is  found  in  bush-country  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Zambezi  and  Nyasaland,  and  ranges  northward  on  the  west 
coast  to  Angola.  The  banded  duiker  (C.  doriat)  from  West 
Africa  is  golden  brown  with  black  transverse  bands  on  the  back 
and  loins.  C.  syMadtar,  <ii  West  Africa,  is  the  largest  spedes, 
and  approaches  a  donkey  in  size.    (See  Antelope.)    (R.  L.*) 

DUILIUS  (or  Ddelucs),  OAIUS,  Roman  general  during  thr 
Snt  CarttaginiiB  War  and  commander  in  the  fint  R99y>  H*v)t( 
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victoiy.  In  tfo  a.e.,  wlien  consul  in  command  of  the  land 
(ones  in  Sicily,  he  was  appointed  to  supersede  liis  colleague 
Cn.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Aaina,  commander  of  the  fleet,  who  had 
been  captured  in  the  harbour  of  Lipsni.  Recognizing  that  the 
only  chance  of  victory  lay  in  fighting  under  conditions  as  simQar 
as  possible  to'  those  oif  a  land  engagement,  he  invented  a  system 
of  grappling  irons  (corn)  and  boarding  bridges,  and  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  off  Mylae  on  the 
north  coast  of  Sicily.  He  was  accorded  a  triumph  and  the 
disUnction  of  being  accompanied,  when  walking  in  the  streets 
during  the  evening,  by  a  tordibearer  and  a  flute-player.  A 
memorial  column  (cMumna  rostrata),  adorned  with  the  beaks 
of.  the  captured  ships,  was  set  up  in  honour  of  his  victoiy.  The 
inscription  upon  it  (see  Latin  Language,  section  3,  "The 
Language  as  Recorded  ")  has  been  preserved  in  a  restored  form 
in  pseudo-archaic  language,  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

See  Cmpms  Inuriptuntim  tatincnm,  i.  No.  195:  Polybius  i.  21; 
Diod.  Sic  xvii.  44;  Frontinua,  Stnl.  ii.  3;  Fhmis  iL  3;  Cicero,  />< 
MawAKe,  13;  Silius  Italicus  vi.  667 ;  and  PuMic  Waks. 

DUBBURO.  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
IS  m.  by  rail  N.  from  Dfisseldorf,  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Ruhr,  with  which  rivets  it  communicates  by  a  canal.  It  is  aA 
important  railway  centre.  Pop.  (1885)  47iS'9>  (1900)  9>>7'9; 
(1905),  including  many  outlying  townships  then  recently  in- 
corporated, 191,551.  It  has  six  Roman  Catholic  and  six  Pro- 
testant churches,  among  the  latter  the  fine  Gothic  Salvator- 
kitche,  of  the  ijth  century.  It  is  well  furnished  with  schools, 
which  include  a  sdiool  of  macMnety.  Of  modem  erections, 
the  concert  hall,  the  law  courts  and  a  memorial  fountain  to  the 
cartographer  Gerhard  Kremer  (Mercator)  are  worthy  of  mention. 
There  are  important  foundries,  irolling  mills  for  copper,  steel 
and  brass  plates,  chemical  works,  saw-milling,- shipbuilding, 
tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  soap  and  other  manufactures. 

Duisburg  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Castrum  DaOonts, 
and  mentioned  under  the  Frankish  kings  as  Daporpim.  In  the 
13th  century'it  attained  the  rank  of  an  imperial  free  town,  but 
on  being  mortgaged  in  1390  to  Ckves  it-lost  its  privileges.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  it  was  transferred  to  Branden- 
burg, and  during  the  Thirty  Teats'  War  was  alternately  occi^pied 
by  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch.  In  1655  the  elector  Frederick 
William  of  Brandenburg  founded  here  8  Protestant  university, 
which  flourished  until  i8o>. 

WK-OOK,  a  secret  society  «f  New  Britain  or  New  Pometanla, 
Vismnrdi  Archipelago,  in  the  South  Pacific.  He  society  has 
religious  and  poUtiol  as  well  as  social  objects.  It  represents 
arough  sort  of  law  and  order  through  its  presiding  spirit  Duk-Duk, 
a  mysterious  figure  dressed  in  leaves  to  its  waist,  with  a  helmet 
like  a  gigantic  candle-extinguisher  made  of  network.  Upon 
this  figure  women  and  children  are  forbidden  to  look.  Women, 
who  are  entitled  in  New  Britain  to  their  own  earnings  and  work 
harder  than  men,  are  the  special  victims  of  Duk-Duk,  who 
levies  blackmail  upon  them  if  they  are  about  during  its  visits. 
These  are  generally  timed  to  coincide  with  the  hours  at  which 
the  women  are  out  in  the  fields  and  therMore  cannot  help  seeing 
the  figure.  Justice  is  executed,  fines  extorted,  taboos,  feasts; 
taxes  and  all  tribal  matten  are  arranged  by  the  Duk-Duk 
members,  who  wear  hideous  masks  or  dialk  their  faces.  In 
carrying  out  punishments  they  are  allowed  to  bom  houses  and 
even  kiU  people.  Only  males  can  belong  to  Duk-Duk,  the 
entrance  fees  of  which  vary  from  50  to  100  fathoms  of  dewcrra 
(small  cowrie  dielb  strung  on  strips  of  cane).  The  society  has 
Hs  secret  signs  and  ritual,  and  fotivals  at  which  the  presence 
«f  •  stranger  would  mean  his  death.  Duk-Duk  only  appears 
irith  the  fun  moon.  The  society  is  now  much  discredited  and 
k  fast  dying  Mit. 

See  "  Duk-Duk  a»d  other  Customs  or  Forms  of  Expression  of  the 
Mdancsi«a's.InteII«ctualUfc"byGnif  von  PfeU  l.J(mn.rfAiiaicp. 
ImHI.  voU  37,  p.  181K 

VUKX  (corresponding  to  Fr.  *«e,  ItaL  iaca,  Gtt.Btmi),  the 
title  of  one  of  the  highnt  orders  Of  the  European  nobilhy,  and 
of  some  minor  sovereign  princes.  The  word  "  duke,"  which  is 
4eihr(d1iom.ttae  Let.  Aw,  •  Imia,  or  ftoettl,  tbrotgh  tbt 


Fr.  due  (0.  Fr.  iiac,  dact,  dua),  originally  signified  a  leader, 
and  mote  especially  a  military  chief,  and  in  this  latter  sense  was 
the  equivalent  of  the  A.S.  hereioia  {here,  an  army,  and  kan,  from 
Uigen,  to  draw;  Ger.  tieien,  tof,  Goth,  tiukan;  Lat.  ducer^ 
and  the  old  Ger.  herizog.  In  this  general  sense  the  word  survived 
In  English  literature  until  the  17th  century,  but  is  now  obsolete. 

The  origin  of  modem  dukes  is  twofold.  The  dux  first  appean 
in  the  Roman  empire  under  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  by  the  time 
of  the  Gorxlians  has  already  a  recognized  place  in  the  official 
hierarchy.  He  was  the  general  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  particular  expedition  and  his  functions  were  purely  militaiy. 
In  the  4th  century,  after  the  separation  of  the  civil  and  militaiy 
administrations,  there  was  a  duke  in  command  of  the  tioope 
quartered  in  each  of  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  empire,  4^ 
the  duz  Brilanni4irum.  The  number  of  dukes  continually  to- 
creased,  and  in  the  6th  and  7  th  centuries  there  were  ducv  at  Rom^ 
Naples,  Rimini,  VeiUce  and  Perugia.  Gradually,  too,  they  be- 
came charged  with  civil  as  well  as  military  functions,  and  even 
exercised  considerable  authority  in  ecclesiastical  administration. 
Under  the  Byzantine  empcrora  they  were  the  representatives 
in  all  causes  of  the  central  power.  Tie  Roman  title  of  duke  «w 
less  dignified  than  that  of  count  {comet,  companion)  which  im-; 
plied  an  honourable  personal  relation  to  tiie  emperor  (see  Count). 
Both  titles  were  borrowed  by  the  Merovingian  kings  for  the 
administrative  machinery  of  the  Frank  empire,  and  under  them 
the  functions  of  the  duke  remained  substantially  unaltered.  He 
was  a  great  dvil  and  military  oSidal,  charged  to  watd),  in  the 
interests  of  the  crown,  over  groups  of  several  tomilalus,  or  count* 
ships,  espedaDy  in  the  border  provinces.  The  sphere  of  the  dukes 
was  never  rigidly  fixed,  and  their  commission  was  sometimes 
permanent,  sometimes  temporary.  Under  the  Carolingians 
the  functions  of  the  dukes  remained  substantially  the  same; 
but  with  the  decay  of  the  royal  power  in  the  loth  century, 
both  dukes  and  counts  gained  in  local  authority;  the  num- 
ber of  dukes  became  for  the  time  fixed,  and  fin^y  title  and 
office  were  mlde  hereditary,  the  relation  to  the  crown  being 
reduced  to  that  of  more  or  less  shadowy  vassalage.  (See 
Fevdausm.) 

Side  by  side  with  these  purely  official  dukedoms,  however 
there  had  continued  to  exist,  or  had  spmng  up,  either  inde- 
pendently 6r  in  more  or  less  of  subjection  to  the  Frank  ruleis, 
national  dukedoms,  such  as  those  of  the  Alcraanni,  the  Aqui- 
tanians,  and,  later,  of  the  Bavarians  and  Tburingians.  These 
were  developed  from  the  early  Teutonic  custom  by  which  the 
Jierixot  was  elected  by  the  nation  as  leader  for  a  particular  cam* 
paign,  as  in  the  case  of  the  kerelofs  who  had  led  the  first  Sanm 
invaders  into  Britain.  Tacitus  says  of  the  ancient  Germans 
rtftt  ex  HobUitate,  duces  ex  virlule  sumunt;  i.e.  they  elected  their 
dukes  for  their  warlike  prowess  only,  and  as  purely  military 
chiefs,  whereas  their  kings  were  chosen  from  a  royal  family  at 
divine  descent.  Sometimes  the  dukes  so  chosen  succeeded  to 
malting  their  power  permanent  without  taking  the  style  of  king. 
To  this  national  category  belong,  besides  the  great  German 
dukedoms,  the  dukes  of  Norman<^,  and  the  Lombard  dukes  of 
Spoleto  and  BcneventO,  who  traced  their  origin,  not  to  an 
administrative  office,  but  to  flie  leadership  of  Teutonic  war 
bands.  With  the  development  of  the  feudal  system  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  official  and  the  national  dukedoms  was  more 
and  more  obliterated.  By  the  xjth  and  14th  centuries  the  title 
had  become  purely  territorial,  and  implied  no  necessary  over- 
lordship  over  counts  and  other  nobles,  who  existed  side  by  side 
with  the  dukts  as  tenants-in-chief  of  the  crown.  From  this  time 
the  significance  of  the  ducal  title  varies  widely  in  different 
countries.  Whenever  the  crown  got  the  better  of  the  feudal 
spirit  *f  independence,  as  in  France  or  NaplM,  It  sank  from  being 
a  sovereign  title  to  a  mere  social  distinction,  implying  no  political 
power,  and  not  necessarily  any  territorial  Influence.  In  northern 
Italy  and  itt  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  crown  had 
proved  too  weak  to  combat  the  forces  of  disruption,  it  came 
ultimately  to  imply  independent  sovetcignty. 

The  aboKtJon  of  the  Holy  Empire  in  1806  removed  even  the 
•kUMTOf  vasMlagefrom  the  German  reigning  dukes,  who  retain 
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iMrwmei^sUtusuadeitlienewtispin.  OpIyoae^haMMlv 
the  gnnd  duke  of  Luxemburg,  is  no*  both  toveitiga  and 
independent.  BeadeatlieaoveKignduIuiinGeniuuiytbenaic 
certain  "  mediatized  "  ducal  beuaea,  e.g.  Uiat  o{  RatSxx,  wUck 
•bare  with  the  difpossciied  iamilie*  o{  the  Italias  aoreragn 
ducUn  oeitain  loyal  piiviksei,  notably  that  oi  eqaalHjr  o(  Uood 
(Ei€)iUrHtMi).  In  Italy,  when  tilka  ot  tMlitr  giv*  no  pn- 
cedeoce  at  court,  that  of  duke  (duca)  has  k>st  neady  all  even  of 
ka  sodal  significance  owing  to  laviA  creations  by  the  popes  and 
minor  sovereigns,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  title  often  passes 
by  purchase  with  a  particular  estate.  Political  significance  it  has 
none. '  Some  great  Italian  nobles  are  dukes,  notably  the  heads  of 
the  great  Roman  ducal  families,  but  not  all  Italian  dukes  are 
great  nobles. 

In  France  the  title  duke  at  one  time  impUed  vast  territorial 
power,  as  with  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Normandy,  Aquilaine 
and  Brittany,  who  asserted  a  practical  independence  against  the 
crown,  though  it  was  not  till  the  iith  century  that  the  title  dUke 
was  definitely  regarded  as  superiorto  others.  At  first  (tn  the  iotb 
and  nth  centuries)  it  had  no  defined  significance,  and  even 
a  baron  of  the  higher  nobility  called  himself  in  charters  duke, 
count  or  even  marquis,  indifferently.  In  any  case  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  royal  power  gradually  sapped  the  significance  of  the 
title,  untQ  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  It  ImpUed  no  more  than 
high  rank  and  probably  territorial  wealt^. 
.  There  were,  under  the  ancitn  rtgime,  three  classes  of  dukes  in 
France:  (i)  dukes  who  were  peers  (see  Peckace)  and  had  a  seat 
tn  the  parlement  of  Paris;  (2)  hereditary  dukes  who  were  not 
peers;  (3)  "  brevet "  dukes,  created  for  life  only.  The  French 
duke  ranks  in  Spain  with  the  "  grandee  "  (jr.),  and  vice  versa. 
In  republican  France  the  already  existing  titles  are  officially 
recognized,  but  they  are  now  no  more  than  the  badges  of  dis- 
tinguished ancestry.  Besides  the  descendants  gf  the  feudal 
aristocracy,  there  are  in  France  certain  ducal  families  dating 
from  Napoleon  I.'s  creation  of  1806  (e.f.  dues  d'Albufera,  de 
Montebello,  de  Feltre),  from  louis  Philippe  (due  d'Isly,  and  due 
d'AudiSret-Pasquier),andfromNapaIeonIII.(MalakoS,Magenta, 
Momy). 

In  England  the  title  of  duke  was  unknown  till  the  14th  century, 
though  in  Saxon  times  the  title  ealdormao,  afterwards  exchanged 
for  ""earl,"  was  sometimes  rendered  in  Ijitin  as  dux,*  and  the 
English  kings  tin  John's  time  styled  themselves  dukes  ol  Nor- 
mandy, and  dukes  of  Aquitaine  even  later.  In  1337  King 
Edward  III.  erected  the  county  of  Cornwall  into  a  duiiy  for  his 
son  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  thus  the  first  Engl^  duke. 
The  second  was  Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster,  Derby,  Lincoln  and. 
Leicester,  who  was  created  duke  of  Lancaster  in  i3sr.  In  Scot- 
land the  title  of  duke  was  first  bestowed  in  1398  by  Robert  llh 
on  his  eldest  son  David,  who  was  made  duke  of  Rothesay,  and 
on  his  brother,  who  became  duke  of  Albany. 

British  dukes  rank  next  to  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood 
Toyal,  the  two  archbishoi>s  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  lord 
Chancellor,  &c.,  but  beyond  this  precedence  they  have  no  special 
privileges  which  are  not  shared  by  peers  of  k>wer  rank  (see 
Feeeace).  Though  their  full  style  as  proclaimed  by  the  herald 
)s  "  most  high,  potent  and  noble  prince,"  and  they  are  included 
In  the  Almanack  de  Coiha,  they  are  not  recognized  as  the  equals 
in  blood  of  the  crowned  or  mediatized  dukes  of  the  continent, 
and  the  daughter  of  an  English  duke  marrying  a  foreign  royal 
prince  can  only  take  his  title  by  courtesy,  or  where,  under  the 
"  house-laws  "  of  certain  families,  a  family  council  sanctions . 
the  match.  The  eldest  son  of  an  English  dnke  takes  as  a  rule 
by  courtesy  the  second  title  of  his  father,  and  ranks,  with  or 
.without  the  title,  as  a  marquess.  The  other  sons  and  daugbteis 
bear  the  titles  "Lord"  and  "Lady"  before  their  Christian 
names,  also  by  courtesy.  A  duke  in  the  British  peerage,  if  not ' 
toyal,  is  addressed  as  "Your  Grace  "  and  is  styled  "  the  Most 
Noble"  (See  AKCUDUKEt  Ckani>  Dtntf,  and,  for  the  dilcal 
coronet,  CsowN  Alio  Coronet.)  (W.  A>  P.) 

*  So  EfO  JIaiMia  dux,  Eto  Tostinus  iax,  in  «  charter  of  Edward 
the  Coaietaer  (1060),  Hist.  MSS.  Coma.  Mtb  lept  app.  pt.  Ix.  pi  S8 1. 


VWfM  or  IXBnBV  VMIQBTBR.  •  nickname  appHed  to 
•  tjtk-caituiy  instnmteot  of  torture  resembling  the  rack  (3.*.). 
Blackstone  i^s  (CMmwHtenw,  iL  sec  336}: "  The  trial  by  rack 
is  utterly  unknown  to  the  law  of  England,  though  once  when  the 
duket  of  Exeter  and  Sofiolk,  and  other  ministeis  of  Henry  VL, 
bad  laid  a  design  to  introduce  the  civil  (u.  Roman)  law  into  the 
kingdom  u  the  rule  of  govemment,  for  a  beginning  thereof  they 
ewctcd  •  i>ck  for  torture,  which  was  called  in  dezfaion  the  dulw 
•i  Sxetei's  dMwhtar,  and  still  remains  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  It  was  used  a»  an  engine  of  state,  not  of  law,  more  than 
once  in  Queen  £liz)d>cth'a  reign.  But  when,  upon  the  aasassinao 
tion  of  ViHierst  duke  of  Bwkingham,  by  Fdton,  it  was  proposed 
in  the  privy  council  to  put  the  assassin  to  the  rack,  in  order  to 
discover  his  acfomplicw,  the  Jsdgea  being  oonaultad,  declared 
uaanimously  that  no  such  prooMding  was  aliowable  by  the  laws 
of  England." 

DOKBR.  GUI,  JMtKBtS  (1670-1752),  Gcnnan  classical 
jdiolar  and  jurist,  was  bom  at  Unna  in  Westphalia.  He  studied 
at  the  univcnity  of  Franeker  under  Jacob  Periionius.  In  1700 
be  was  appointed  teacher  of  history  and  eloquence  at  the  Herbom 
gymnasium,'  is  1704  vice-principal  of  the  school  at  the  Haguet 
and  in  r7i6  he  asaxeeded  (with  Drakenborcfa  as  adieague)  to 
the  pnfessorship  f(»meriy  held  by  Peter  Burmann  at  Utrecht. 
After  eighteen  years'  tenure  be  resigned  his  post,  and  lived  in 
retiremeot  at  Yaselatein  and  Vianea.  His  health  finally  broke 
down  uixleT  excessive  study,  and  he  died,  almost  bUnd,  at  the 
hmise  of  a  relative  in  Meidsrich  near  Duisbnrg,  on  the  jtb 
of  Nowmbei  J75a.  iUs  chief  ciaasical  worka  were  cditiooa  of 
Fhmis  (i7»)  and  Thucydidcs  (1731,  ooosidered  his  best).  He 
brought  out  the  and  editian  of  F^ooiua'k  Oritum  Baiylonka4 
tl  Aegyptiatae  (1736)  aad  his  commentary  on  Pomponiua  Mela 
(1736-1737).  Dufcer  was  also  an  authority  on  ancient  law,  and 
poUished  Opiueitia  waria  dt  tatmilatt  sutaram  jwisconsvlitnim 
(tin),  and  a  revision  of  the  Z«fcr  AUicae  of  S.  Petit  (1741). 

See  C  Saae,  OMmaHicam  litttmtiim,  vL  267;  articles  in  .,411m. 
meiiit  dtnlithc  Bupat*!*  aad  us  Ersch  and  Grubecjs  Mlumani 
EncyihpddU. 

OaaUOk  TO.  a  name  given  to  a  district  In  the  N.W. 
of  Nottinghamshire,  Engbnd;  included  within  the  ancient 
Sherwood  Foccit  («.•.).  The  aame  is  .taken  from  the  existence 
of  several  adjacent  demesnes  of  noblemen,  and  the  character 
of  the  Forest  is  to  some  extent  preserved  heie.  On  the  nortk 
Is  the  Sheffield-Retford  branch  of  the  Great  Central  railway, 
serving  the  town  of  Worksop,  coanecting  at  Retford  with  the 
Great  Northern  railway,  whOe  on  the  south  the  Great  Central 
railway  serves  the  small  maricet  town  of  OUerton,  and  connects 
with  tlie  Great  Northern  at  Dukeries  Junction.  The  following 
demesnes  are  eomprised  in  the  district.  Worksop  Manor 
formeriy  belonged  to  the  dukea  of  Norfolk.  Welbeck  Abbey 
is  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Portland,  to  whom  it  came  from  the 
Cavendish  family  (dukes  of  Newcastle);  the  mansion  is  mainly 
classic  in  style,  dating  from  the  eariy  17th  century,  but  Witk 
many  subsequent  additions;  the  fifth  duke  of  Portland  (d.  r879) 
built  the  curious  series  of  subterranean  corridois  and  chambers 
beneath  the  grounds.  Clumber  House,  the  seat  of  the  dukes 
of  Newcastle,  »  beautifully  pbced  above  a  lake  in  a  line 
park.  Thoresby  Hoase  is  the  seat  of  the  earls  Marrvcrs,  to 
whom  it  came  oa  the  extinction  of  the  dukedom  of  Kingston; 
part  of  this  demesne  is  a  splendid  tract  of  wild  woodland. 

DUKES,  LEOPOLD  (i8io-i«9i),  Hungarian  critic  of  Jewish 
literature.  He  spent  about  twenty  years  in  England,  and  froD 
his  researches  In  the  Bodleiaa  library  and  the  British  Museum 
(which  contain  two  of  the  most  valuable  Hebrew  libraries  in 
the  world)  Dukes  was  able  to  oemi^te  the  work  of  Zunz  (f  .».)■ 
The  inost  popular  work  of  Dukes  was  bis  Rabbinische  Blumailtse 
(1844),  in  which  he  collected  the  rabUnic  proverbs  and  illustrated 
them  from  the  gnomic  literatures  of  other  peoples.  Dukes  made 
many  contributions  to  phiUlogy,  but  his  best  woik  was 
connected  with  the  medieva]  Hebrew  poetry,  especially  Ibo 
Cabirol.  _  (I.  A.) 

DUKtKFIBLD,  a  municipal  borough  of  Cheshire,  England, 
within  the  patSamentaiy  borough  of  Stalybridge,  6  m.  E.  of 
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Manchester.  Pop.  (1901}  18,919.  Itlicsinthedeiiselypopulated 
dUtrict  in  the  nortb-east  of  the  county,  between  Stalybri<lge 
and  Ashton-undcr-Lyne,  and  is  served  by  the  London  &  North 
Western  and  Great  Central  railways.  There  are  extensive 
collieries,  and  the  other  industries  include  cotton  manufactures, 
calico-printing,  hat-making,  iron-foonding,  engineering  and  the 
manufaaure  of  firebricks  and  tiles.  A  portion  remains  of 
the  old  timbered  Dukinfield  Hall,  in  the  chapel  of  which 
Samuel  Eaton  (d.  iMj)  taught  the  first  congregational  church 
in  the  north  of  England.  The  chapel,  much  enhrged,  is  still 
used  by  this  denomination.  The  borough,  incorporated  in 
1899,  it  under  a  mayor,  6  aldennen  and  iS  coundllort.  Area, 
1405  acres. 

DULCIONO (Servian,  (;Arf»,Turk.CV{Hn),aseapiortof  Monte- 
negro, on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  8  m.  W.  of  the  Albanian  frontier. 
Pop.  (1900)  about  sooo.  Shut  in  by  hills  and  foresu,  and  built 
partly  on  a  promontory  overlooking  its  bay,  partly  along  the 
shore,  Duldgno  is  the  prettiest  of  Montenegrin  towns.  Its 
narrow  crooked  lanes,  however,  with  its  bazaars,  mosques, 
minarets  and  veiled  women,  give  to  its  picturesquencas  a 
decidedly  Turkish  air.  The  old  quarter,  on  the  promontory,  is 
walled,  andbas  a  medieval  castle,  once  of  great  strength.  Turks 
form  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  although  their  numbers 
decreased  steadily  after  1880,  when  the  population  numbered 
•bout  890a  Albanians  and  Italians  are  fairly  numerous. 
Duldgno  has  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  an  ancient  .Ijitin 
church.  The  Austrian  Uoyd  steamers  call  at  intervals,  and 
some  shipbuilding  and  fishing  are  carried  on;  but  the  faubour 
lacks  shelter  and  is  liable  to  deposits  of  silt. 
'  To  the  Romans,  who  captured  it  in  167  B.C.,  Duldgno-  vas 
known  as  Ukimum  or  Okifiium;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  a 
noted  haunt  of  pirates;  in  the  17th  century  it  was  the  residence 
of  Sabbatai  Zebi  (d.  1676),  a  Jew  who  declared  himsdf  to  be  the 
Messiah  but  afterwards  embraced  Islam,  In  1718  Duldgno 
was  the  scene  of  a  great  Venetian  defeat.  It  betongcd  to  the 
Turks  until  1880,  when  its  cession,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  was  enforced  by  the  "  Duldgno  demon- 
stration," in  which  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Atutiia  and  Russia  took  part, 

DOUilllER^  (Fr.  tymptmoH;  Ger.  HatUntI,  Cymbal;  Ital. 
cmteia,  limpttiun  or  salurio  kdaco),  the  prototype  of-  the 
pianoforte,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  horizontal  sound-^hest 
over  which  are  stretched  a  varying  number  of  wire  strings  set 
sn  vibration  hy  strokes  of  little  sticks  or  hammers.  The  duldmer 
differed  from  the  psalterium  or  psaltery  chiefly  in  the  manner 
of  playing,  the  latter  having  the  strings  plucked  by  means  of 
fingers  or  plectrum.  The  shape  of  the  duldmer  is  a  trapeze 
or  truncated  triangle,  having  the  hass  strings  stretched  paiiUlel 
with  the  base,  which  measures  from  3  to  4  ft.;  the  strings  de- 
crease gradually  in  length,-  the  shortest  measuring  from  about 
'18  to  34  in.  at  the  truncated  apex.  The  sound-board  has  one 
«r  two  r«>se  sound-holes;  the  strings  are  attached  on  one  side  to 
hitch  pins  and  at  the  other  to  the  larger  tuning  pins  firmly 
fixed  in  the  wrest  plank.  The  strings  of  fine  brass  or  iron  wire 
are  in  groups  of  two  to  five  unisons  to  each  note;  the  vibrating 
leogths  of  the  strings  are  determined  by  means  of  two  bridgctw 
The  dulcimer  is  placed  upon  a  table  in  front  of  the  performer, 
who  strikes  the  strings  with  a  little  hammer  mounted  on  a  metal 
rod  and  covered  on  one  side  with  hard  and  on  the  other  with 
(oft  leather  for  forte  and  piano  effects.  The  compass,  now 
chromatic  throughout,  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  instrw- 
meat;  the  large  cymbalom  of  the  Hungarian  gipsies  has  a 

range  of  four  chromatic  octaves,  <U        ,.— =^ 

The  origin  of  the  duldmer  is  remote,  and  must  be  sought  in 
the  East.  In  the  bas-reliefs  from  Kuyunjik,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  to  be  seen  musidans  playing  on  duldmeis  of  ten 
strings  with  long  sticks  curved  at  the  ends,  and  damping  the 
strings  with  their  hands.  This  is  the  pisantir  of  the  days  of 
Nebuchadrezzar,  translated  "  psaltery  "  in  Dan.  iii.  s,  Ac,  and 
lendcred  "  psallcrioo  "  in  the  Septuagint,  a  confusion  which 


has  ^ven  rise  to  many  mtaooaceptions.'  In  the  Seplnaglat 
no  less  than  four  different  instruments  are  rendered  pstUtritm 
(from  Gr.  tMA>u,  pluck,  pull),  i.e.  utab,  neM,  fisanlir  and  h>pk, 
two  stringed,  one  wind  and  one  percussion.  The  use  of  the 
word  in  Greek  for  a  musical  instrument  is  not  recorded  before 
the  4th  century  B.C.  The  modem  santir  of  the  Persians,  abnost 
identical  with  the  Gennaa  backbrett,  has  a  compass  from 

fe5t!'-*-to— a    "^  according  to  FCtis.*    The  Persians  place 


its  origin  in  the  highest  antiquity.    Carl  Engel  ■  gives  an  illus- 
tration said  to  be  taken  from  a  very  old  painting.* 

The  dulcimer  was  extensively 'used  during  the  middle  ages 
in  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Holland  and  Spain,  and 
although  it  had  a  distinctive  name  in  each  country,  it  was 
everywhere  regarded  as  a  kind  of  psalterium.  The  importance 
of  the  method  of  setting  the  strings  in  vibration  by  means  ^ 
hammers,  and  its  bearing  on  the  acoustics  of  the  instrument, 
were  recognized  only  whoi  the  invention  of  the  pianoforte  had  ' 
become  a  matter  of  history.  It  was  then  percdved  that  the 
psalterium  in  which  the  strings  were  plucked,  and  the  duldmer 
in  which  they  were  struck,  when  provided  with  keyboards, 
gave.  ris»  to  tw6  distinct  families  of  instruments,  differing 
essentially  in  tone  quality,  in  technique  and  in  capabilities: 
the  evolution  of  the  psalterium  stopped  at  the  harpsichord, 
that  of  the  dulcimer  gave  us  the  pianoforte.  The  dulcimer  is 
described  and  illustrated  by  Menenne,'  who  calls  it  psdttrion; 
it  has  thirteen  coutses  of  pairs  of  unisons  or  octaves;  the  first 
strings  were  of  brass  wire,  the  others  of  steel.  The  curved  stick 
was  allowed  to  fall  gently  on  to  the  strings  and  to  rebound  many 
times,  which,  Mersenne  remarks,  produces  an  effect  similar  to 
the  trembling  or  tremolo  of  other  instruments.  Fraetorius* 
figures  a  hackbrett  having  a  body  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated 
triangle,  with  a  bridge  placed  between  two  rose  sound-holes, 
and  played  by  means  of  two  sticks.  Another  kind  of  hackbrrtt ' 
(a  psaltery),  which  was  played  with  the  fingers,  was  known  to 
Praetorius.  The  paatalcon,  a  double  dulcimer,  named  after  the 
inventor,  Pantaleon  Hebenstreit  of  Eisleben,  a  violinist,  had 
two  sound-boards,  iSj  strings,  one  scale  of  overspun  catgut,  the 
other  of  wire.  Hebenstreit  travelled  to  Paris  with  his  monster 
duldmer  in  1705  and  played  before  Louis  XIV.,  who  baptized 
it  PatUaUm.  Quanu*  and  (Juirin  of  Blankenburg'  both  gave 
descriptions  o(  the  instrument.  (K.  S.) 

DtlUCBM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  Province, 
It  m.  by  rails.  W.  from  Crefdd..  Pop.  10,000.  It  has  a  (Roman 
Catholic)  Gothic  parish  church.  There  are  manufactures  of 
linen,  cotton,  silk  and  velvet,  &c,  ironworks  and  foundries. 

DULOHe,  PIBRHk  WUIS  (1785-1838),  French  chemist  and 
physicist,  was  bom  at  Rouen  on  the  nth  (or  13th)  of  February 
1785.  He  began  as  a  doctor  in  one  of  the  poorest  districts  ol 
Paris,  but  soon  abandoned  n^edidne  for  scientific  research. 
After  acting  as  assistant  to  BenhoUet,  he  became  successively 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  faculty  0/  sciences  and  the  normal 
and  veterinary  schools  at  Alfort,  and  then  (1820)  professor  of 
physics  at  the  Ecole  Polylechnique,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
director  in  1830.  He  died  in  Paris'on  the  i8th  (or  igtb)  of  July 
1838.  His  earliest  work  was  chemical  in  character.  In  181 1 
he  discovered  chloride  of  nitrogen;  during  his  experiments 
serious  explosions  occurred  twice,  and  he  lost  one  eye,  besides 
sustaining  severe  injuries  to  his  hand.'  He  also  investigated 
the  oxygen  compounds  of  phoq>horus  and  nitrogen-,  and  was 

'  The  name*  of  the  musical  instnimcntt  in  tboa:  versos  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  have  formed  the  basis  of  a  controversy  as  to  (be 
authenticity  of  the  book. 

•  Histoin  di  la  niiiriaiie  (Paris.  1869),  vol.  ii.  p.  1  ji. 
Amcia " 


*  Music  tflht  MMl  Xncirmt  Ifatioms  (London,  1864),  pp.  41-3. 

*  Hoaiiaaire  de  Hdl,  VayofHH  Peru,  p.  Ixii. 

*  L'Harmonit  unmrtdU  (l^ris,  1636),  livre  iiL  p.  174. 


*  Hoaiiaaire  de  Hdl,  Voyofttm  Peru,  p.  Ixii. 

*  L'Harmonit  unttertdU  (l^ris,  1636),  livre  iii.  ^.  .,^ 

*  Smtttfma  musicitm  (Wolfcobiilicl,  1618).  pi.  18  (3). 
»  M.  36  (1). 

*  *  Herm  loh.  Joachim  Quantiens  Lebendauf  von  ihm 
enlworfeo,"  in  Fr.  W.  Marpurg's  HiUor.  trilistke  Btylrdtc,  Bd.  i. 


P-»<W<t754-i75S).      , 
•  Bltmtnla  miuu»,  chap.  axvL 
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one  of  th«  first  to  hold  the  hydrogen  theory  of  adds.  In  181  j, 
in  conjunction  with  Alexis  Th^rfse  Pclit  (i7qi-i8»>),  the 
professor  of  physics  at  the  £coIc  Polytechniquc,  he  made  careful 
comparisons  between  the  mercury  and  the  air  Ihcrmomctcr. 
The  first  published  research  (1816)  dealt  with  the  dilatation  of 
solids,  liquids  and  gases  and  with  the  exact  measurement  of 
temperature,  and  it  was  followed  by  another  in  1818  on  the 
measurement  of  temperature  and  the  communication  of  heat, 
which  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  In  a  third,  "  On 
some  important  paints  in.  the  theory  of  heat "  (1819),  they 
stated  that  the  specific  heats  of  thirteen  solid  elements  which 
they  had  investigated  were  nearly  proportional  to  their  atomic 
weights — a  fact  otherwise  expressed  in  the  "  law  of  Dulong  and 
Petit  "  that  the  atoms  of  simple  substances  have  equal  capacities 
for  heat.  Subsequent  papers  by  Dulong  were  concerned  with 
"  New  determinations  of  the  proportions  of  water  and  the 
density  of  certain  elastic  fluids"  (1820,  with  Berzelius);  the 
property  possessed  by  certain  metals  of  facilitating  the  com- 
bination of  gases  (1823  with  Thdnard);  the  refracting  powers 
of  gases  (1826);  and  the  specific  heats  of  gases  (1819).  In 
tSjo  he  pubhshed  a  research,  undertaken  with  Arago  for  the 
academy  of  sciences,  on  the  elastic  force  of  steam  at  high  tem- 
peratures. For  the  purposes  of  this  determination  he  set  up  a 
continuous  column  of  mercury,  constructed  with  13  sections 
of  glass  tube  each  3  metres  long  and  5  mm.  in  diameter,  in  the 
tower  of  the  old  church  of  St  Genevieve  In  the  CoUige  Henri  IV. 
The  apparatus  was  first  used  to  investigate  the  variation  in  the 
volume  of  air  with  pressure,  and  the  conclusion  was  that  up  to 
twenty-seven  atmospheres,  the  highest  pressure  attained  in  the 
experiments,  Boyle's  law  holds  good.  In  regard  to  steam,'  the 
old  tower  was  so  shaky  that  it  was  considered  unwise  to  risk  the 
effects  of  an  explosion,  and  therefore  the  mercury  column  was 
removed  bodily  to  a  court  in  the  observatory.  The  original 
Intention  was  to  push  the  experiments  to  a  pressure  equivalent 
to  thirty  atmospheres,  but  owing  to  the  signs  of  failure  exhibited 
by  the  boiler  the  limit  actually  reached  was  twenty-four  atmo- 
spheres, at  which  pressure  the  thermometers  indicated  a  tempera- 
tare  of  about  a  24''C.  In  his  last  paper,  published  posthumously 
in  1838,  Dulong  gave  an  account  of  experiments  made  to  deter- 
mine the  beat  disengaged  in  the  combination  of  various  simple 
and  compound  bodies,  together  with  a  description  of  the  calori- 
meter he  employed. 

DULSE  (Ir.  and  Gael,  (futfeuf),  in  botany,  RkodymeHiofalmata, 
one  of  the  red  seaweeds,  consisting  of  flat  solitary  or  tufted 
purplish-red  fronds,  fan-shaped  in  general  outline  and  divided 
into  numerous  segments,  which  are  often  again  and  again  divided 
In  a  forked  manner.  It  varies  very  much  in  size  and  degree  of 
branching,  ranging  from  5  or  6  to  n  or  more  inches  long.  It 
grows  on  rocks,  shell-fish  or  larger  seaweeds,  and  is  used  by  the 
poor  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  a  relish  with  their  food.  It  is 
commonly  dried  and  eaten  raw,  the  flavour  being  brought  out 
by  long  chewing.  In  the  Mediterranean  it  is  used  cooked  in 
ragouts  and  made  dishes. 

See  W.  H.  Harvey,  Pkycototica  Brilannua,  vol  ii.  plates  317,  ai8. 

DUUITH,  a  city  and  the  countyseat  of  St  Louis  county, 
Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  at  the  W.  end  of  Lake  Superior,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St  Louis  river,  about  150  m.  N.E.  of  Minneapolis  and 
St  Paul.  Pop.  (1880)  3483;  (1890)  33,115;  (1900)  52,969,  of 
whom  30,983  were  foreign-bom  and  357  were  negroes;  (1910 
census)  78,466.  Of  the  20,983  foreign-bom  in  1900,  5099 
were  English-Canadians,  5047  Swedes,  2655  Norwegians,  1685 
Germans,  and  1385  French-Canadians.  Duluth  is  served  by 
the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range,  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern, 
the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western (the  North-Westcrn  line),  the  Great  Northern,  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  railways.  Situated  attractively  on  the  side  and 
along  the  base  of  a  high  bluS  rising  ioo  ft.  above  the  bke  level, 
Duluth  lies  at  the  W.  end  of  Superior  Bay  (here  called  Duluth 
Harbour),  directly  opposite  the  city  of  Superior,  Wisconshi. 
A  narrow  strip  of  land  known  as  Minnesota  Point,  7  m.  in  length 
and  extending  toward  Wisconsin  Point,  which  projects  from 
the  Wisconsin  shore,  separates  the  bay  from  the  lake  and  forms 
viu  il* 


with  St  Louis  Bay  one  of  the  finest  natural  harfaourr  in  the  world. 
The  natural  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  the  narrow  channel 
between  the  two  points,  but  there  is  also  a  ship-canal  across 
Minnesota  Point,  spanned  by  a  carious  aerial  bridge  400  ft.  k>ng 
and  186  ft.  above  the  water. 

The  unusually  favourable  position  for  lake  transportation, 
and  the  extensive  tributary  region  in  the  N.W.,  with  ample  rail 
connexions,  make  Duluth-Superior  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial ports  in  the  country.  The  two  cities  constitute  the  largest 
coal-distribating  centre  in  the  N.W.,  and  have  some  of  the  largest 
coal-docks  In  the  worM.  Upwards  of  twenty  grain  elevators, 
with  a  net  capacity  of  neariy  35,000,000  bushels,  which  receive 
enormous  quantities  of  grain  from  the  Red  River  Valley. 
Manitoba,  and  the  Dakotas,  either  for  home  manufacture  or  for 
transhipment  to  the  East,  are  among  the  noteworthy  sights  <k 
the  place;  and  extensive  ore-docks  are  required  for  handling 
the  enormous  and  steadily  Increasing  shipments  of  iron  ore  from 
the  rich  Vermilion  and  Mesabi  iron  ranges  first  opened  about 
1890.  In  r907  more  than  39,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  vett 
shipped  from  this  port  Duluth  is  also  an  imporunt  hay 
market.  There  are  flour  and  lumber  mills,  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  wooden  ware,  cooperage,  sash,  door  and  blind,  lath  and 
shingle  factories,  and  shipyards.  In  1909  great  mills  of  the 
Minnesota  Steel  Co.  were  begun  here.  In  1905  the  factory 
product  of  Duluth  was  valued  at  $10,139,009,  an  increase  of 
39-8%  over  that  of  tgoo.  The  St  Louis  river  furnishes  one  of 
the  finest  water-powers  in  the  United  Sutes. 

The  commanding  heights  upon  which  the  principal  residential 
section  of  the  city  is  buUt  tender  it  at  once  attractive  in  appear- 
ance and  healthful;  there  is  a  fine  system  of  parks  and  boule- 
vards, the  chief  of  the  former  being  Lester,  Fairmount,  Portland, 
Cascade,  Lincoln  and  Chester.  The  popuUr  Boulevard  drive  M 
the  back  of  Duluth  commands  excellent  views  of  dty  and  lake 
Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the  court  bouse,  the  Masonic 
temple,  chamber  of  commerce,  board  of  trade,  Lyceum  theatre, 
Federal,  Providence,  Lonsdale,  Torrey,  Alworth,  Sellwood  and 
Wolvin  buildings,  St-  Mary's  hospital,  St.  Luke's  hospital  and 
Spalding  Hotel.  There  Is  a  public  (Carnegie)  library  with  <o,ooo 
volumes  in  1908.  The  building  of  the  central  high  school  (classi- 
cal), one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States,  erected  at  acoBtof  alwut 
$500,000, hasasquare clock  tower  230  ft.  high,  and  an  auditorium 
seating  >ooo.  llie  dty  also  has  a  technical  high  school,  and  in 
addition  to  the  regular  high  school  courses  there  are  departments 
of  business,  manual  training  and  domestic  sdence.  At  Duluth 
also  Is  astate  normal  school,  erected  ini903.  The  federal  govern- 
ment maintains  here  a  life-saving  station  on  Minnesota  Point, 
and  an  extensive  fish  hatchery. 

The  first  Europeans  to  visit  the  site  of  Duluth  were  probably 
French  caurairs-iet-bab,  possibly  the  adventurous  Radbson  and 
Groseilliers.  The  first  visitor  cCTtainly  known  to  have  been  here 
was  Daniel  Grcysolon,  Sieor  Dn  Lhut  (d.  1709),  a  French  trader 
and  explorer,  who  about  1A78  skirted  Lake  Superior  and  built  a 
stockaded  trading-post  at  Uie  mouth  of  Pigeon  riv<r  on  the  N. 
shore.  From  him  the  place  received  its  name.  A  trading-post 
was  established  near  the  present  dty,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  about 
i752,andthiseventuallybecameadep6tof  Aitor'sAmetican  Fur 
Company.  There  was  no  permanent  settlement  at  Duluth  proper,- 
however,  until  1853,  and  in  i860  there  were  only  80  inhabitants. 
Incorporated  In  1870,  in  which  year  railway  connexion  with  the 
South  was  established.  Its  growth  was  slow  for  some  years,  the 
increase  for  the  decade  1870-1880  being  very  sli^^t  (from  3131 
to  3483) ;  but  the  extensk>n  of  railways  into  the  notth-wcstem 
wheat  region,  the  opening  up  of  Lake  Superior  to  commerce,  and 
finally  the  development  of  tlie  VermilKm  and  Mesabi  iron  ranges, 
brought  on  a  period  of  almost  unparalleled  growth,  marked  by  the 
remarkable  Increase  in  population  of  more  than  850%  between 
1880  and  1890;  between  1890  and  1900  the  increase  was  60%. 

See  J.  R.  Carey,  HisUm  of  thdmlh  ani  Northern  Uinnetola  (Duluth, 
1898):  Lcnett  and  Chipman,  DtUulk  and  its  Enoirom  (Duluth, 
1895) :  and  J.  D.  Ensign,  History  0/  St  Louis  County  (Duluth,  1900). 

DULWICH,  a  district  in  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Cumber- 
well,  London,  England.    The  nanor,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
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Quniac  nonlu  of  Bcrmoodsey,  passed  through  vuious  hands  to 
Edward  Allcyn  (f.T.)  in  1606,  His  foundation  of  the  College 
of  God's  Gift,  commonly  called  Dulwich  College,  was  opened 
with  great  state  on  the  13th  of  September  1619,  in  the  presence 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  Lord  ArundcU,  Inigo  Jones  and  other 
distinguished  men.  According  to  the  letters  patent  the  alms- 
people  and  scholara  were  to  be  chosen  in  equal  proportions  from 
the  parishes  of  St  Gilea  (Camberwell),  St  Botolph  without 
Bishopsgate,  and  St  Saviour's  (Southwatk),  and  "  that  part  of 
the  parish  of  St  Giles  without  Cripplegate  which  is  in  the  county 
of  lliddlcscx."  By  a  series  of  statutes  signed  in  i6a6,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  Alleyn  ordained  that  his  school  should  be  for 
the  instruction  of  £0  boys  consisting  of  three  distinct  classes: — 
(1)  the  twelve  poor  scholars;  (a)  children  of  inhabitant*  of  Dul- 
wich, who  were  to  he  taught  freely;  and  (j)  "  towne  or  foreign 
schollcrs,"  who  were  "  to  pay  such  «dlowance  as  the  master  and 
wardens  shall  appoint."  The  almspcople  consisted  of  six  "  poor 
brethren  "andsix"  poor  sisters,"  and  the  teaching  and  governing 
staff  of  a  master  and  a  warden,  who  were  always  to  be  of  the 
founder's  Euniamc,  and  four  fellows,  all "  graduates  and  divines," 
among  whom  were  apportioned  the  ministerial  work  of  the  chapel, 
the  instruction  of  the  boys;  and  the  supervision  of  the  almspeople. 
That  it  was  the  founder's  intention  to  establish  a  great  public 
school  upon  the  model  of  Westminster  and  St  Paul's,  with 
provision  for  university  training,  is  shown  by  the  statutes; 
but  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  educational  bene&ts  of  Cod's 
Gift  College  were  restricted  to  the.  twelve  poor  scholars.  Suc- 
cessive actions  at  law  resulted  in  the  ruling  that  it  yna  not  within 
(he  competence  of  the  founder  to  divert  any  portion  of  the 
revenues  of  his  foundation  to  the  us*  of  others  than  the  members 
thereof,  as  specified  in  the  letters  patent.  In  1841,  however, 
«ome  efiort  was  made  towards  the  realization  of  AUeyp's  schemes, 
•ad  in  r8$8  the  foundation  was  entirely  recwistituted  by  act  of 
parliament.  It  comprises  two  schools,  the  "  Upper "  and  the 
"  I,ower,"  BOW  called  respectively  Dulwich  College  and  Alleyn's 
Khool.  In  the  Upper  sdiool,  now  one  of  the  important  English 
"public  schools,"theie  are  classical,  modcm.science  and  engineer- 
bgsides.  ThcLowerschooIisdcvotedtomiddlcKJasseducation. 
The  buildings  of  the  Upper  school,  by  Charles  Bany,  contain 
•  fine  hall.  The  college  possesses  a  spkndid  picture  gallery, 
bequeathed  by  Sir  P.  F.  Bourgeois,  R.A.,  in  181 1,  with  a  separate 
endowment.  The  pictufts  include  some  exquisite  MuriUos  and 
choice  specimens  of  the  Dutch  tcbooL  The  surplus  income  of 
the  gallery  fund  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  drawing  and  design 
in  the  two  schoob. 

Sc*  W.  H.  Blanch,  XhOmUk  Ccttttt  and  Edward  Atttym  (I-ondon, 
1877):  R.  Hovenden,  The  Uitlary  of  Dvlmch  CtdUgc,  viiik  a  thort 
^trapky  ill  its  Joundtr  (Loodoa,  1873}. 

DDMAOVETB,  the  capital  town  of  the  province  of  Negios 
OcicBtal,  island  of  Nsgroa,  Philippine  Islands,  on  Tafiin  Strait. 
Pop.  deoj)  14,894.  The  toMiof  Sibulan  (pop.  in  1903,  8413) 
mas  atmeaed  to  Dumagnete  in  1903,  after  the  census  had  been 
taken.  Dumaguete  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  agricultural 
district.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  chiefly  natives,  but  the  shops  are 
kcDt  by  Chinese  merchants.  The  public  buildings,  which  include 
an  mteresting  watch-tower  and  belfry,  are  large,  substantial  and 
well  cared  for. 

DOKMMUG,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Cebfi,  bland  of  Cebd, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  W.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duman- 
'  Jug  river,  about  40  m.  S.W.  et  the  town  of  Cebd.  -  Pop.  C1903) 
>a,«03.  In  1903,  after  the  census  had  been  taken,  the  adjacent 
town  of  Konda  (pop.  9663)  was  annexed  to  Duman jug.  Duman- 
jug  is  in  communication  with  the  town  of  Sibonga,  on  the 
opposite  shore  oi  one  of  the  few  passes  through  the  mountains  of 
the  interior.  ladiao  a>in  and  sugar.cane  are  grown  successfully 
in  the  neighbouring  country,  and  the  town  has  an  itaiportaat 
coast  trade. 

DU  HABSAI8,  CiSAS  CHESMEAU,  Smnt  (1676-17S6). 
.  Frdnch  philologist,  was  bom  at  Marseilles  on  the  17th  of  July 
1 676.  lie  was  edacated  in  his  native  town  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory,  into  whose  con^cgation  he  enterMi;  but  he  kft  it  at 
Aba  age  of  twentf-ifive  and  went  to  Pkdi,  where  he  mairied 


and  was  admitted  an  advocate  (1704).  Re  waa  tutor  to  the  sua 
successively  of  the  president  de  Maison^,  of  John  Law.  the 
projector,  and  of  the  marquis  de  Bauflremoot.  He  then  opeiurd 
a  boarding  school  in  the  faubourg  St  Victor,  which  scarcely 
afforded  him  the  means  of  subsistence.  He  made  contributions 
of  great  value  on  philological  and  pt^ilosophical  subjects  to  the 
BncyclopidiCt  and  after  vain  attempts  to  secure  a  competence 
from  the  court  he  was  insured  against  want  by  the  generosity 
of  a  private  patron.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  nth  of  June  1756. 
The  researches  of  Du  Marsais  arc  distinguished  by  considerable 
individuality.  He  held  sensible  views  on  education  and  elabor- 
ated a  system  of  teaching  I.atin,  which,  although  open  to  grave 
criticism,wasauseful  protest  against  current  methods  of  teaching. 
His  best  wor'ks  are  his  Principes  de  tramptaire  and  his  Dt$ 
tropes,  ou  da  diffoenis  tens  dans  letquds  m  feut  prendre  tin  aial 
(1730)- 

An  edition  of  his  works  (7  vols.)  was  collected  by  Duchosal  and 
MtUun.  and  was  published  withaaeloge  on  Du  Marsais  by  D'Alcmbert 
at  Paris  in  1797. 

DOHAS,  ALEXANDRE    (Aixxandeb  Daw  de  u  Fahie- 

terie]  (1801-1870),  French  novelist  and  dramatist,  was  bom 
at  Villers-Cotterets  (Aisne)  on  the  34th  of  July  x8o2.  His  father, 
the  French  general,  Thomas  Alexandre  Dumas  (X762-X806)— - 
also  known  as  Alexandre  Davy  de  la  PaiUeterie-~was  bona  in 
Saint  Domingo,  the  natural  son  of  Antoine  Alexandre  Davy, 
marquis  de  la  Pailleterie,  by  a  negress,  Marie  Cesselte  Dumas, 
who  died  in  1 7;  2.  In  1780  he  accompanied  the  marquis  to  France 
and  there  the  father  made  a  misalliance  which  drove  the  sod 
into  enlistiag  in  a  dragoon  regiment.  Thomas  Alexandre  Dumas 
was  still  a  private  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  but  he  rose 
rapidly  and  became  general  of  division  m  1793.  He  was  general- 
in<hief  of  the  army  of  the  western  Pyrenees,  and  was  transferred 
later  to  commands  in  the  Alps  and  in  La  Vend^  Among  bir 
many  exploits  was  the  defeat  of  the  Aastrians  at  the  bridge  oi 
Clausen  on  the  »nd  of  April  1 797,  where  he  commanded  Joubert'* 
cavalry.  He  lost  Napoleon's  favour  by  plain  speaking  in  the 
Egyptian  campaign,  and  presently  relumed  to  France  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  retirement  at  Villcrs  Cotterets,  where  be 
had  married  in  179a  Marie  £tisabeth  Labouret. 

The  novelist,  who  was  the  offspring  of  this  union,  was  not 
four  years  old  when  General  Dumas  died,  leaving  his  family  with 
no  further  resource  than  30  acres  of  land.  Mme  Dumas  tried 
to  obtain  help  from  Napoleon,  but  n>  vain,  and  lived  with  her 
parents  in  narrow  circumstances.  Alexandre  received  the  rxidi- 
ments  of  education  from  a  priest,  and  entered  the  office  of  a  local 
solicitor.  His  chief  friend  was  Adolphe  de  Leuven,  the  son  ol 
an  exiled  Swedish  nobleman  implicated  in  the  assassinatioa 
of  Guslavus  HI.  of  Sweden,  and  the  two  collaborated  in  various 
vaudevilles  and  other  pieces  which  never  saw  the  footlights. 
Leuven  returned  to  Paris,  and  Dumas  was  sent  to  the  offioe  of 
a  solicitor  at  Cr^y.  When  in  1823  Dumas  contrived  to  visit 
his  friend  in  Paris,  he  was  received  to  his  great  delight  by  Talma. 
He  returned  home  only  to  break  with  his  employer,  and  to  arrange 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  Paris,  where  he  sought  hdp  without  success 
from  his  father's  old  friends.  An  introduction  to  the  dqnity  ot 
his  department.  General  Foy,  procured  for  him;  however,  a  place 
as  clerk  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  at  a  salary  of  >2oo 
francs.  He  set  to  work  to  rectify  his  lack  of  education  and  to 
collaborate  with  Leuven  in  the  production  of  vaudevilles  and 
melodiamas.  Madame  Dumas  presently  joined  her  son  in  Paris, 
where  she  died  In  1838. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  Dumas  had  entered  on  a  liaisoa 
with  a  dressmaker,  Marie  Catherine  Labay,  and  their  son,  the 
famous.  Alexandre  Dumas  Jils  (see  below),  was  bom  in  1824. 
Dumas  acknowledged  his  son  hi  1831,  and  obtained  the  castod/ 
oi  him  after  a  htwsuit  with  the  mother. . 

The  first  piece  by  Dumas  and  Leuven  to  see  tlie  footlights  was 
La  Chasse  el  I'amour  (Ambigu-Comique,  »nd  of  Sept.  i8>s). 
and  in  this  they  had  help  from  other  writers.  Dumas  had  • 
share  in  another  vaedeville.  La  Nooe  et  renterremenl  (Porte  Saint* 
Martin,  2ist  of  Nov.  r826).  It  was  fmdcr  the  influence  of  the 
Shakespeare  plays  pteduced  in  Paris  by  Charles  Kemble,  Hsrritt 
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Smitlisan  Csttenraids  Mme  Berlioz)  and  an  English  company 
that  the  romantic  drama  of  Ckristine  was  written.  The  subject 
was  suggesttd  by  a  bas-relief  of  the  murder  of  MonaldcschI 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1837.  The  piece  was  accepted  by 
Baron  Taylor  and  the  members  of  the  Com(die  Francaise  with 
the  stipulation  that  it  should  be  subject  to  revision  by  another 
dramatist  because  of  its  innovating  tendencies.  But  the  pro- 
duction of  the  piece  was  deferred.  Meanwhile  Dumas  had  met 
with  the  story  of  the  ill-fated  Saint-M£grin  and  the  duchess  of 
Guise  in  Anquetil's  history,  and  had  written,  in  prose,  Henri  lit. 
tt  so  cmr,  which  was  immediately  accepted  by  the  ComCdie 
Fran;aise  and  produced  on  the  nth  of  February  1829.  It  was 
the  first  great  triumph  of  the  romanu'c  drama.  The  brilliant 
stagecraft  of  the  piece  and  its  admirable  historical  setting 
delighted  an  audience  accustomed  to  the  decadent  classical 
tragedy,  and  brought  him  the  friendship  of  Hugo'  and  Vigny. 
His  literary  efforts  had  met  with  marked  disapproval  from  his 
official  superiors,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  resign  his  clerk- 
ship before  the  production  of  Henri  III.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
bad,  however,  been  present  at  the  performance,  and  appointed 
bim  assistant-librarian  at  the  Palais  Royal.  Chrisline  was  now 
recast  as  a  romantic  trilogy  in  verse  in  five  acts  with  a  prologue 
and  epilogue,  with  the  sub-title  of  Stockholm,  PontaineUeoMi 
Rome,  and  was  successfully  produced  by  Hard  at  the  Odten  in 
March  1830. 

The  revolution  of  1830  temporarily  diverted  Dumas  from 
letters.  The  account  of  his  exploits  should  be  mA  in  his 
Mlmoires,  where,  though  the  incidents  are  true  in  the  main,  they 
lose  nothing  in  the  telling.  During  the  fighting  in  Paris  he 
Attracted  the  attention  of  La  Fayette,  who  sent  him  to  Soissons 
to  secure  powder.  With  the  help  of  some  inhabitants  he  com- 
pelled the  governor  to  hand  over  the  magazine,  and  on  his  return 
to  Paris  was  sent  by  La  Fayette  on  a  mission  to  raise  a  national 
guard  in  La  Vcndie.  The  advice  he  gave  to  Louis-Philjppe  on 
this  subject  was  ill-received,  and  after  giving  offence  by  further 
indiscretions  he  finally  alienated  himself  from  the  Orleans  govern- 
ment by  being  implicated  in  the  disturbances  which  attended 
the  funeral  of  General  Lamarque  in  June  1832,  and  he  received 
a  hint  that  his  absence  from  France  was  desirable.  A  tour  in 
Switzerland  undertaken  on  this  account  furnished  material  for 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  amusing  books  of  travel.  Dumas  re- 
mained, however,  on  friendly  and  even  a0cctionate  terms  with 
the  young  duke  of  Orleans  until  his  death  in  1842. 

Meanwhile  he  had  produced  NapoUon  Bmaparic  (Odion, 
loth  of  Jan.  1831),  his  unwillingness  to  make  a  hero  of  the  man 
who  had  slighted  his  father  having  been  overcome  by  Harel,  who 
put  him  under  lock  and  key  until  the  piece  was  finished.  His  next 
play,  Anlony,  had  a  real  importance  in  the  history  of  the  romantic 
theatre.  It  was  put  in  rehcanal  by  Mile  Mars,  but  so  unsatis- 
factorily that  Dumas  transferred  it  to  Socage  and  Mme  Dorval, 
who  played  it  magnificently  at  the  Forte  Saint-Martin  theatre 
on  the  3rd  of  May  i83r.  The  Byronic  hero  Antony  was  a  portrait 
of  himself  in  his  relations  with  Mme  M£lanie  Waldor,  the  wife 
of  an  ol&cer,  and  daughter  of  the  journalist  M.  G.  T.  dc  Villenave, 
except  of  course  in  the  extravagantly  melodramatic  denouement, 
when  Antony,  to  save  his  mistress's  honour,  kills  her  and  ex- 
claims, "  Elle  me  rCsistait,  je  I'ai  assassin6e."  He  produced  more 
than  twenty  more  plays  alone  or  in  collaboration  before  1845, 
exclusive  of  dramatizations  from  his  novels.  Richard  Darlington 
(Porte  Saint-Martin,  loth  of  Dec.  183 1),  the  first  idea  of  which 
was  drawn  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate, 
owed  part  of  its  great  success  to  the  admirable  acting  of  Fridirick 
Lemaltre.  La  Tour  de  Nesle  (Porte  Saipt-Martin,  29th  of  May 
1832),  announced  as  by  MM.  XXX  and  GaiUardet,  was  the 
occasion  of  a  duel  and  a  kw-suit  with  the  original  author, 
Frtdfric  QaiDardet,  whose  MS.  had  been  revised,  first  by  Jules 
Janin  and  then  by  Dumas.  In  rapidity  of  movement,  and  in 
the  terror  it  inspired,  the  piece  surpasses  Henri  III.  and  Antony. 

•  His  friendship  with  Victor  Hugo  wis  interrupted  in  rSjs-iSja 
by  the  artido  contributed  to  the  Journal  des  dlbaU  by  a  friend 
and  protigi  <A  the  poet,  Gnaicr  de  Casaagnac,  who  brought  agaimt 
Oumas  cbaigcs  of  wbokaale  plagiarism  from  other  dramatists. 


A  lighter  drama,  UadenuUeBe  de  Bttte-Iste  (Th^itre  Franks, 
3nd  of  April  1839),  still  remains  in  the  repertory. 

In  1840  Diunas  married  Ida  Ferrier,  an  actress  whom  he 
had  imposed  on  the  theatres  that  took  his  pieces.  The  amiable 
relations  which  had  subsisted  between  them  for  eight  years 
were  disturbed  by  the  marriage,  which  is  said  to  have  been  under- 
taken in  consequence  of  a  strong  hint  from  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  Mme  Dumas  lived  in  Italy  separated  from  her  husband.  / 

As  a  novelist  Dimias  began  By  writing  short  stories,  but  his 
happy  collaboration  with  Augustc  Maquct,'  which  began  in 
X839,  led  to  the  admirable  series  of  historical  novels  in  which  he 
proposed  to  reconstruct  the  whole  course  of  French  history. 
In  1844  he  produced,  with  Maquet's  help,  that  most  famous  of 
"  cloak  and  sword  "  romances.  Let  Trois  Uousquelaires  (8  vols.), 
the  material  for  which  was  discovered  in  the  Mtmoires  de 
M.  d'Arlagnan  (Cologne,  j 701- j 702)  of  Courlils  de  Sandras.  The 
adventures  of  d'Artagnan  and  the  three  musketeers,  the  gigantic 
Forthos,  the  clever  Aramis,  and  the  melancholy  Athos,  who 
unite  to  defend  the  honour  of  Anne  of  Austria  against  Richelieu 
and  the  machinations  of  "  Milady,"  are  brought  down  to  the 
murder  of  Buckingham  in  1629.  Their  admirers  were  gratified 
by  two  sequels,  Vingt  ans  aprls  (10  vols.,  184s)  and  Dix  am  plus 
lard,  ou  le  vicomte  de  Bragelonne  (26  pts.,  1848-1850),  which 
opens  in  1660,  showing  us  a  mature  d'Artagnan,  a  respectable 
captain  of  musketeers,  and  contains  ihe  magnificent  account  of 
the  heroic  death  of  Porthos.  The  three  musketeers  are  as 
famous  in  England  as  in  France.  Thackeray  could  read  about 
Athos  from  sunrise  to  sunset  with  the  utmost  contentment  of 
mind,  and  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  Andrew  Lang  have  paid  tribute 
to  the  band  in  Memories  and  Portraits  and  Letters  to  Dead 
Authors.  Before  1844  was  out  Dumas  had  completed  a  second 
great  romance  in  12  volumes,  Le  Comlede  ilontc-Cristo,  in  which 
he  had  help  from  Fiorentino  as  wcH  as  from  Maquct.  The  idea 
of  the  intrigue  was  suggested  by  Pcuchct's  Police  divoilie,  and 
the  stress  laid  on  the  earUcr  incidents,  Dantte,  Danglars  and  the 
Ch&teau  d'lf,  is  said  to  have  been  an  afterthought.  Almost 
as  famous  as  these  two  romances  is  the  set  of  Valois  novels  of 
which  Henri  IV.  is  the  central  figure,  beginning  with  La  Rcine 
Marsfil  (6  vols.,  1845),  which  contains  the  history  of  the  struggle 
between  Catherine  of  Mcdicis  and  Henry  of  Navarre;  Ihe.history 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  is  told  in  La  Dame  de  ifonsorcou 
(8  vols.,  1846),  generally  known  in  English  as  Ckicol  Ihe  Jester, 
from  its  principal  character;  and  in  Les  Quarantc-cinq  (10  vols., 
1847-1848),  in  which  Diane  de  Monsoreau  avenges  herself  on 
the  duke  of  Anjou  for  the  death  of  her  former  lover,  Bussy 
d'Amboise. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  exact  share  which  Dumas 
had  in  the  novels  which  bear  his  name.  The  Dumas-Maquet 
scries  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  but  Maquet  alone  never  accom- 
plished anything  to  approach  them  in  value.  The  MSS.  of  the 
novels  stQI  exist  in  Dumas's  handwriting,  and  the  best  of  them 
bear  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  his  unrivalled  skill  as  a  narrator. 
The  chief  key  to  his  enormous  output  is  to  be  found  in  his  un- 
tiring industry  and  amazing  fertility  of  invention,  pot  in  the 
system  of  wholesale  collaboration  which  was  exposed  with  much 
exaggeration  by  Qui rard  in  his  Supcrchiries  lilUraires  and  by 
"  Eugfne  de  Mirccourt "  (C.  B.  J.  Jacquot)  in  his  misleading 
Fahrique  de  rontons,  makon  Alexandre  Dumas  el  c"  (184s). 
His  assistants,  in  fact,  supplied  him  with  outlines  of  romances  op 
plans  drawn  up  by  himself,  and  he  then  rewrote  the  whole  thing. 
That  this  method  was  never  abused  it  would  be  impossible  to  say ; 
Les  Deux  Diane,  for  instance,  a  prelude  to  the  Valois  novels,  is 
said  to  have  been  wriltei\  entirely  by  Paul  Meurice„  although 
Dumas's  name  appears  on  the  title-page. 

The  latter  part  of  Dumas's  life  is  a  record  of  excessive  toil  to 
meet  prodigal  expenditure  and  accumulated  debts.  His  disasters 
began  with  the  building  of  a  house  in  the  Renaissance  style,  with 
a  Gothic  paviUon  and  an  "  English  "  park,  at  Saint  Germain- 

•  The  details  of  this  collaboration  *-ere  brought  to  fight  In  ft  suit 
brought  against  Dunuis^by  Maquet  with  rrgaid  to  his  share  in  thr 
profit*.  Sec  the  Coullt  des  Iriiiam^  U*4>uac]r  a>.  22.  28,  nd 
February  4,  lejS). 
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en-Laye.  Thb  place,  caUed  Hoate-Ciuto,  was  governed  by  a 
crowd  of  hangers-on  of  both  sexes,  who  absorbed  Dumas's  large 
earnings  and  left  him  penniless.  Dumas  also  founded  the 
ThUtre  Historique  chiefly  for  the  performance  of  his  own  works. 
The  enterprise  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  due  deMontpensier, 
•nd  was  under  the  management  of  Hippolyte  Hostcin,  who  had 
been  the  secretary  of  the  Com£die  Francaise.  The  theatre  was 
•pened  in  February  1847  with  a  dramatic  version  of  La  Rtine 
Uargot.  Meanwhile  Dumas  had  been  the  guest  o(  the  due  dc 
Montpensier  at  Madrid,  and  made  a  quasi-offidal  tour  to  Algeria 
and  Tunis  In  a  government  vessel,  which  caused  much  comment 
in  the  press.  Dumas  had  never  changed  his  republican  opinions. 
He  greeted  the  revolution  of  1848  with  delight,  and  was  even 
a  candidate  for  electoral  honours  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne. 
But  the  change  was  fatal  to  his  theatrical  enterprise,  for  the  failure 
of  which  in  1850  he  was  made  finandally  responsible.  His  son, 
Alexandre  Dumas,  was  at  that  time  living  with  his  mother 
Mile  I/abay,  who  was  eventually  reconciled  with  the  elder  Dumas. 
Father  and  son,  though  always  on  affectionate  terms  when  they 
met,  were  too  different  in  their  ideas  to  see  much  of  one  another. 
After  the  coup  ifUat  of  1851  Dumas  crossed  the  frontier  to 
Brussels,  tod  two  years  of  rapid  production,  and  the  economy 
of  his  secretary.  Nod  Parfait,  restored  something  like  order 
to  his  affairs.  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  the  end  of  1853  he 
established  a  daily  paper,  Le  Mousquetaire,  for  the  criticism  of  art 
and  letters.  It  was  chiefly  written  by  Dumas,  whose  Ulmoirts 
first  appeared  in  it,  and  survived  until  1857,  when  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  weekly  paper,  the  Uonlc^rUlo  (1857-1860).  In 
i8s8  Dumas  travelled  through  Russia  to  the  Caucasus,  and  in 
i8te  be  joined  Garibaldi  in  Sicily.  After  an  expeditidn  to 
Marseilles  in  search  of  arms  for  the  insurgents,  be  returned  to 
Naples,  where  Garibaldi  nominated  him  keeper  of  the  museums. 
After  four  years'  residence  in  Naples  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
after  the  war  of  '66  he  visited  the  battlefields  and  produced  his 
story  of  La  Terreur  prussienne.  But  bis  powers  were  beginning  to 
fail,  and  in  spite  of  the  I300  Volumes  which  he  told  Napoleon 
be  bad  written,  be  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  and  of  the 
succession  of  theatrical  ladies  who  tyrannized  over  him  and 
feared  nothing  except  the  occasional  visits  of  Dumas  fils.  He 
was  finally  rescued  from  these  by  his  daughter,  Mme  Petel,  who 
came  to  live  with  him  in  1868;  and  two  years  later,  on  the 
jth  of  December  1870,  he  died  in  his  son's  house  at  Puys,  near 
Dieppe. 

'  Dumas  was  never  an  actual  candidate  for  academic  honours, 
but  he  had  more  than  once  taken  steps  to  investigate  his  chances 
of  success.  A  statue  of  him  was  erected  onthe  Place  Malcshcrbcs, 
Paris,  in  tS8j,  and  the  figure  of  d'Artagnan  finds  a  place  on  the 
pedestal. 

Auguste  Maquet  was  Dumas's  chief  collaborator.  Others  were 
Paul  Lacroix  (the  bibUophile  "  P.  L.  Jacob"),  Paul  Socage,  J.  P. 
Mallefille  and  P.  A.  Fiorentino.  The  novels  of  Dumas  may  be 
conveniently  arranged  in  a  historical  sequence.  The  Valois 
novels  and  the  musquctcers  series  brought  French  history  down 
to  1673.  Contributions  to  later  history  are: — La  Dame  de  volupti 
(3  vols.,  X864),  being  the  memoirs  of  Mme  de  Luyncs,  and  its 
sequel  Les  Deux  Reines  (2  vols.,  1864);  La  Tulipe  noire  (3  vols., 
1850),  giving  the  history  of  the  brothers  de  Witt;  Le  Chevalier 
fkarmetUal  (4  vols.,  18J3),  and  Une  Filte  du  rlgent  (4  vols.,  r  845), 
the  story  of  two  plots  against  the  regent,  the  duke  of  Orleans; 
two  books  on  Mme  du  Defland,  Mimoires  d'une  aveugle  (8  vols., 
1856-1857)  and  Les  Cmfessioni  de  la  marquise  (8  vols.,  1857), 
both  of  doubtful  authorship;  Otympe  de  Clites  (9  vols.,  1852), 
the  story  of  an  actress  and  a  young  Jesuit  novice  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  one  of  his  most  popular  novels;  five  books  on  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  down  to  the  execution  of  Marie 
Antoinette:  the  tftmoires  d'un  mUecin,  including  Joseph 
Bahama  (19  pts.,  1846-1848),  in  which  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Mme 
du  Barry  and  the  dauphincss  Marie  Antoinette  figure,  with  its 
sequels;  £e  Cof/icr  <fe  fo  reiV  (9  vols.,  1849- 1 850) , in  which  Balsamo 
appean  under  the  alias  of  Cagliostto;  Atige  PUou  (8  vols.,  1832), 
known  in  English  a*  "  The  Taking  of  the  Bastille  ";  La  Cemltste 
de  Ckorny  (19  v^,  tSjj-iSss),  describtn(  the  attempts  to  save 


the  monarchy  and  the  fUght  to  Vareones;  and  Le  Chevalier  i* 
maisoH  rouge  (6  vols.,  1846),  which  opens  in  1793  with  the  hero'* 
attempt  to  save  the  queen.  Among  the  numerous  novels  dealing 
with  the  later  revolutionary  period  are: — Les  Blancs  et  Us  blcus 
(3  vols.,  1868)  and  Les  Compagnons  dejlhu  (7  vols.,  1857).  Les 
Lames  de  Uachecoul  (10  vols.,  1839)  deals  with  the  rising  in  1 833 
in  La  Vendie.  Other  famous  stories  arc.— £«*  Frires  (arses 
(2  vols.,  1845);  I^  Femme  au  collier  de  velours  (2  vols.,  1851); 
Les  Mohicansde  Paris  (19  vols.,  1854-1855),  detective  stories  with 
which  may  be  classed  the  series  of  Crimes  clUbres  (8  vols.,  1839- 
1841),  which  are,  however,  of  doubtful  authorship;  La  San 
FSice  (9  vols.,  1864-1865),  in  which  Lady  Hamilton  played  a 
prominent  part,  with  its  sequels  Emma  Lyonna  and  Somenirs 
d'une  favorite.  Of  his  numerous  historical  works  other  than 
fiction  the  most  important  is  his  Louis  XI V  el  son  siicle  (4  vols., 
1845).  lies  Ulmoires  (20  vols.,  1852-1854;  Eng.  trans.  o{ 
selections  by  A.  F.  Davidson,  2  vols.,  1891)  is  an  account  of  his 
father  and  of  his  own  life  down  to  1832.  There  arc  collective 
editions  of  his  plays  (6  vols.,  i834-i836,and  15V0IS.,  i8fi3-i874), 
but  of  the  91  pieces  for  which  he  was  wholly  or  parUally  re- 
sponsible, 24  do  not  appear  in  these  collections. 

The  complete  works  of  Dumas  were  issued  by  Nlichcl  L^vy  frires 
in  277  volumes  (1860-1884).  The  more  important  novels  have  been 
frenucntly  translated  into  English.  There  is  a  long  list  of  writings 
on  his  life  and  his  works  both  in  English  and  I-'rcnch.  The  mone 
important  French  authorities  arc:  Ms  own  memoirs,  already  cited; 
C,  Glinel,  Alexandre  Dumas  et  son  muvre  (Reims,  1884) ;  H.  rarigot, 
Dumas  pire  (Grands  6crivains  francais  series,  1902),  and  Lc  Drama 
d^ Alexandre  Dumas  (1899);  H.  Blaze  dc  Bury,  Alexandre  Dumas 
(1885);  Piiililicrt  Andebrand,  Alexandre  Dumas  i  la  maison  d'or 
(l838):  G.  I"crry,  Dernihcs  Annies  d^Alcxandre  Dumas  (1883); 
and  L.  II.  Lecomtc,  Alexandre  Dumas  (1904).  Of  tlic  English  lives 
of  Dumas  perhaps  the  i>e3t  is  that  by  Arthur  F.  Davidson,  Alexandra 
Dumas  Pire,  his  Life  and  Works  (1902),  which  contains  an  extensive 
bibliography.  See  also  lives  by  P.  Fitzgerald  (2  vols.,  1873)  and  H.  A. 
Spurr  (1902).  and  essays  by  Andrew  Lang  (Letters  to  Dead  Authors}, 
Br.indcr  Matthews  (French  Dramatists),  R.  L.  Stevenson  (Memories 
and  Portraits).  (M.  Br.) 

DUMAS,  ALEXANDRA  ["DcMAS  F/lS"]  (1824-1895),  French 
dramatist  and  novelist,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  27th  of  July 
1824,  the  natural  son  of  Alexandre  Dumas  (see  above)  and  the 
dressmaker  Marie  Labay.  His  father  at  that  date  was  still  a 
humble  clerk  and  not  much  more  than  a  boy.  "  Happily,"  writes 
the  son,  "  my  mother  was  a  good  woman,  and  worked  hard  to 
bring  me  up  ";  while  of  his  father  he  says,  "  by  a  most  hicky 
chance  he  happened  to  be  well-natured,"  and  "  as  soon  as  his  first 
successes  as  a  dramatist "  enabled  him  to  do  so,  "  rctognizcd  me 
and  gave  me  his  name."  Nevertheless,  the  lad's  earlier  school-life 
was  made  bitter  by  his  illegitimacy.  The  cruel  taunts  and 
malevolence  of  his  compam'ons  rankled  through  life  (see  preface 
to  La  Femme  de  Claude  and  L'Afaire  CUmenceau),  and  left  in- 
delible marks  on  his  character  and  thoughts.  Nor  was  his 
paternity,  however  distinguished,  without  peril.  Alexandre 
the  younger  and  elder  saw  b'fe  together  very  thoroughly,  and 
Paris  can  have  had  few  mysteries  for  them.  Suddenly  the  son, 
who  had  been  led  to  regard  bis  prodigal  father's  resources  as 
inexhaustible,  was  rudely  undeceived.  Colters  were  empty, 
and  he  bad  accumubtcd  debts  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand 
pounds. 

Thereupon  he  pulled  himself  together.  To  a  son  of  Dumas 
the  use  of  the  pen  came  naturally.  Like  most  clever  young 
writers — and  report  speaks  of  him  as  specially  brilliant  at  that 
time — he  opened  with  a  book  of  verse,  Pichls  dcjcunesse  (1847). 
It  was  succeeded  in  1848  by  a  novel.  La  Dame  anx  camSias, 
a  sort  of  reflection  of  the  worid  in  which  he  had  been  liring.  The 
book  had  considerable  success,  and  was  followed,  in  fairly  quick 
succession,  by  Le  Roman  d'une  Jcmme  (1848)  and  Diane  de 
Lys  (1851).  AU  this,  however,  <Ud  not  deliVcr  him  from  the 
load  of  debt,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  remained  odious.  In  1849  he 
dramatized  La  Dame  aux  camtlias,  but  for  various  reason^ 
the  rigour  oT  the  censorship  being  the  most  important,  it  was  not 
till  the  2nd  of  February  1832,  and  then  only  by  the  intcrvrntion 
of  Napoleon's  all-powerful  minister,  Momy,  that  the  play  could 
be  produced  at  the  Vaudeville.  It  succeeded  then,  and  has  held 
the  stage  ever  since,  less  perhaps  from  inherent  superiority  to 
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otiier  pkys  which  have  {onndeied  than  to  the  gnat  oppoTtuiuties 
it  affords  to  any  actress  o{  genius. 

Thenceforward  Dumas's  eaicer  was  tliat  of  a  brilliant  and 
prosperous  dramatist.  Dime  dt  Lys  (1853),  Le  Dtmi-Uonde 
US5S),LaQ"'l'<>i>>l'<trgaitUSs7),L'Filsnalunt{iS^),LiPire 
fradipie  (1859)  follovred  rapidly.  Debts  became  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  Dumas  a  wealthy  man.  The  didactic  habit  was  always 
Strong  upon  him.  "Alexandrelovespreachingoveraiuch,"wiote 
his  father;  and  in  most  of  his  plays  he  assumes  the  attitude  of 
a  rigid  and  uncompromising  moralist  commissioned  to  impart 
to  a  heedless  world  lessons  of  deep  import.  The  lessons  them- 
selves are  mostly  concerned  with  the  "eternal  feminine,"  by 
which  Dumas  was  haunted,  and  differ  in  ethical  value.  Thus 
in  Les  IHts  it  Madame  Aubray  (1867)  lie  inculcates  the  duty 
of  the  seducer  to  marry  the  woman  he  has  seduced;  but  in 
La  Fcmme  de  Claude  (1873J  lie  argues  the  right  of  the  husband 
to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hand  and  kill  the  wife  who  is  un- 
faithful and  worthless — a  thesis  again  defended  in  his  novel, 
L'AJfairc  CUmenceau,  and  in  his  pamphlet,  VHomme^trnme; 
while  in  Diaru  de  Lys  he  had  taught  tlmt  the  betrayed  husband 
was  entitled  to  kill — not  in  a  duel,  but  summarily — the  man  who 
had  taken  his  honour;  and  in  L'SJtanihn  (1876)  the  bad 
husband  is  the  victim.  Nor  did  he  preach  only  in  his  plays. 
He  preached  in  voluminous  introductions,  and  pamphlets  not  f 
few.  And  when,  in  1870  and  1872,  Fiance  was  going  through 
bitter  hours  of  humiliation,  he  called  her  to  repentance  and 
amendment  in  aNouvcIU  LeUre  de  Junius  and  two  Lcltres  sur  Its 
theses  du  jour. 

As  a  moralist  Dumas  JUs  took  htmself  very  seriously  indeed. 
As  a  dramatist,  didacticism  apart,  he  had  great  gifts.  He  knew 
Us  business  thoroughly,  possessed  the  art  of  situation,  interest, 
crisis — could  create  characters  that  were  real  and  alive.  His 
dialogue  also  is  admirable,  the  repartee  rapier-like,  the  wit  most 
keen.  He  was  singularly  happy,  too,  in  his  dramatic  interpreters. 
The  cast  of  L'£tra«ghrc,  for  instance,  comprised  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Sophie  Croizcttc,  Madeleine  Brohan,  in  the  female  characters; 
and  Coquelin,  Got,  Mounet-Sully  and  F^bvre  in  the  male  char- 
acters; and  Aim£e  Desd^e,  whom  he  discovered,  gave  her  genius 
to  the  creation  of  the  parts  of  the  heroine  in  Une  Visiie  de  nous, 
the  Princcsse  Ceorgis  and  La  Femme  de  Claude.  His  wit  has 
been  mentioned.  He  possessed  it  in  abundance,  of  a  singularly 
ticochant  kind.  It  shows  itself  less  in  his  novels,  which,  however, 
do  not  contain  his  best  work;  but  in  his  introductions^  whether 
to  his  own  books  or  those  of  his  friends,  and  what  may  be  called 
his  "  occasional "  writings,  there  is  an  admirable  brightness. 
At  work  of  this  kind  he  shov;ed  the  highest  literary  skill.  His 
style  is  that  of  the  best  French  traditions.  Toirards  his  father 
Pumas  acted  a  kind  of  brother's  part,  and  while  keeping  strangely 
free  from  his  literary  influence,  both  loved  and  admired  him. 
The  father  never  belonged  to  the  French  Academy.  The  son 
was  elected  into  that  august  assembly  on  the  30th  of  January 
1874.    He  died  on  the  S7th  of  November  1895. 

See  also  Jules  Claretie,  A.  Dumas  fits  (1883);  Paul  Bourget, 
Nouotaux  Essais  de  pjycMorie  coitlemporaine  (1885);  "  La  Comtdie 
de  mceurs,"  by  Reni  Dounuc,  in  L.  Petit  de  Julleville's  Histoire  de 
la  langue  etdela  UiUrature  franfaise.vui.  pp.  8a  et  secj. ;  R.  I>oumic, 
Portraits d'Hritains  (1893);  KmOe  tola,  tfocumenis luUraira.iludcs 
el  pormits  U8S1).  (F.  T.  M.) 

DiniAS,  eUIUADlIE  MATHIEU, '  Cotnrt  (17S3-1837). 
French,  general,  was  bom  at  Montpellier,  of  a  noble  fainily, 
on  the  S3rd  of  November  I7$3.  He  joined  the  army  in  1773, 
sod  entered  upon  active  service  in  1780,  as  aide-de-catnp  to 
Rochambeau  in  the  American  War.  He  had  a  share  in  all  the 
principal  engagements  that  occurred  during  a  period  of  nearly 
two  years.  0^  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1783  he  returned  to 
France  as  a  major.  He  was  engaged  from  1784  to  17S6  in 
exploring  the  archipelago  and  the  coasts  of  Turkey.  He  was 
present  at  the  liege  of  Amsterdam  in  1787,  where  he  co-operated 
with  the  Dutch  against  the  Prussians.  At  the  Revolution  he 
tcted  with  Lafayette  and  the  constitutional  liberal  party.  He 
was  entrusted  by  the  Assembly  with  the  command  of  the  escort 
which  conducted  Louis  XVL  to  Paris  from  Vannoes.    In  1791 


as  a  martckai  de  camp  he  was  appointed  to  a  command  at  Metz, 
wliere  he  rendered  important  service  in  improving  the  discipline 
of  the  troops.  Chosen  a  memba  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  the  same  year  by  the  department  of  Seine.et-Oise,  iie  was  in 
the  following  year  elected  president  of  the  Assembly.  When 
tile  extreme  repubUcans  gained  the  ascendancy,  however,  he 
judged  it  prudent  to  make  his  escape  to  England.  Returning 
after  a  brief  interval,  under  the  apprehension  that  his  father-in- 
law  would  be  held  responsible  for  his  absence,  he  arrived  in  Paris 
in  the  midst  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  had  to  flee  to  Switzerland. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  France  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Andents.  After  the  18th  Fructidor  (1797)  Dumas, 
being  proscribed  as  a  monarchist,  made  his  escape  to  Holstcin, 
where  he  wrote  the  first  part  of  his  Prtcis  des  MuemtiUs  miU- 
laires  (published  anonymously  at  Hamburg,  iSoo). 

Recalled  to  his  native  country  when  Bonaparte  became  First 
Consul,  be  was  entrusted  with  the  organization  of  the  "Army  of 
Reserve  "  at  Dijon.  In  1801  he  was  nominated  a  coundllor 
of  state.  He  did  good  service  at  Austerlitz,  and  went  in  1806  to 
Naples,  where  he  became  minister  of  war  to  Jos^  Bonaparte. 
On  tlie  transfer  of  Joseph  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  Dumas  rejoined 
the  French  army,  with  which  he  served  in  Spain  durir^  the 
campaign  of  i8og,  and  in  Germany  during  that  of  1809.  After 
the  battle  of  Wagiam,  Pumas  was  employed  in  negotiating  the 
armistice.  In  i8ro  he  became  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  and  a  count  of  the  empire.  In  tiie  Russian  campaign 
of  i8rs  he  hdd  the  post  of  intendant-general  of  the  army, 
which  involved  the  charge  of  the  administrative  departmenl!. 
The  privations  he  suffered  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow  brought 
on  a  dangerous  iUness.  Resuming,  on  his  recovery,  his  duties 
as  intendant-general,  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  1813,  and  was 
made  prisoner  after  the  capitulation  of  Dresden.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  XVUI.,  Dumas  rendered  his  new  sovereign  im- 
portant services  in  connexion  with  the  administration  of  the 
army.  When  Napoleon  relumed  from  Elba,  Dumas  st  first 
kept  himself  in  retirement,  but  he  was  persuaded  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte  to  present  hiniadf  to  the  emperor,  who  employed 
him  in  organizing  the  NsttOBal  Guard,  Obliged  to  retire  when 
Louis  XVIII.  was  restored,  he  devoted  Us  kisuc  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  PtUis  des  tttnemetits  mililaires,  of  which  nineteea 
volumes,  embradng  the  history  of  the  war  from  1798  to  the  peace 
of  1807,  appeared  between  1817  and  1826.  A  growing  weakness 
of  sight,  ending  in  blindness,  prevented  him  from  carrying  the 
work  further,  but.  he  translated  Napier's  Peninsular  War  as  a 
sort  of  continuation  to  it.  In  1818  Dumas  was  restored  to  favour 
and  admitted  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  from  which, 
however,  he  was  exdoded  in  i8ai.  After  the  revolution  of  rg30, 
in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  Dumas  was  created  a  peer  of 
France,  and  re-entered  the  council  of  state.  Hedied  at  I^sris  on 
the  i6th  of  October  1837. 

Besides  the  Prtcis  des  htnemenls  militaires,  which  fcvms  a  valu- 
able source  for  the  histoiy  of  the  period,  Dumas  wrote  5oinrfifrr 
du  lieut.-ihUral  Comte  iiaikieu  Dumas  (published  posthuawusly 
by  bis  son,  Paris,  1839). 

DUMAS,  JBAN  BAPTISTB  ANDRA  (1800-1884),  Frendi 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Alais  (Gard)  on  the  i$th  of  Jtdy  i8aa 
Disappointed  in  his  early  hope  of  entering  the  navy,  he  became 
apprentice  to  an  apotheoty  in  his  native  town;  but  seeing  little 
prospect  of  advancement  in  tiiat  calling,  he  soon  moved  to  Geneva 
(in  1816).  There  he  attended  the  lectures  of  such  men  as  M.  A. 
Pictet  in  physics,  C.  G.  de  la  Rive  in  chemistry,  and  A.  P.  de 
CandoUe  in  botany,  and  before  he  had  reached  his  majority 
he  was  engaged  with  Piem  Privost  in  original  work  on  problems 
of  physiological  chemistry,  and  even  of  embryology.  In  18S3, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  A.  von  Humboldt,  be  left  Geneva  for 
Paris,  which  he  made  his  borne  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  There  he 
gained  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  foremast  scientific  men 
of  the  day,  and  quickly  made  a  name  for  himself  both  as  a  teadiet 
and  an  investigator,  attaining  within  ten  years  the  honour 
of  membership  of  the  Academy  of  Sdcnces.  When  ^proachlng 
his  fiftieth  year  he  entered  political  life,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  National  Legislative  Assembly.    He  acted  u  ministet 
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of  agricultare  and  commeice  for  a  few  montlis  in  1850-1851, 
aDdsubsequentfy  became  a  senator,  president  of  the  municipal 
council  of  Paris,  and  master  of  the  French  mint;  but  his  official 
career  came  to  a  sadden  end  with  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire. 
He  died  at  Cannes  on  the  nth  of  April  1884.  Dumas  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  chemical  histoiy  of  the  middle 
part  of  the  19th  century.  He  was  one  of  the  &rst  to  criticize 
the  electro-cfaeraical  doctrines  of  J.  J.  Bersellus,  which  at  the  time 
his  work  began  were  widely  accepted  as  the  true  theory  of  the 
constitution  of  compound  bodies,  and  opposed  a  unitaty  view 
to  the  dualistic  conception  of  the  Swedish  chemist.  In  a  paper 
on  the  atomic  theocy,  published  so  early  as  1816,  he  anticipated 
to  a  Rmarttable  extent  some  ideas  which  are  frequently  supposed 
to  belong  to  a  later  period ;  and  the  continuation  of  these  studies 
led  him  to  the  ideas  about  substitution  ("  metalepsis  ")  which 
were  developed  about  1839  into  the  theory  ("Older  Type 
Theory")  that  in  organic  chemistry  there  are  certain  types 
which  remain  unchanged  even  when  their  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  an  equiralcnt  quantity  of  a  haloid  element.  Many  of  his 
weU-known  researches  were  carried  out  in  support  of  these  views, 
one  of  the  most  important  being  that  on  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  acetjc  add  to  form  trichloracetic  acid — a  derivative  of  essen- 
tiaUythesamecharacterastheaoeticaciditself.  In  the  1S26  paper 
fae  described  his  famous  method  for  ascertaining  vapour  densities, 
and  the  redeterminations  which  he  undertook  by  its  aid  of  the 
atomic  weights  of  carbon  and  oxygen  proved  the  forerunners 
of  a  k>ng  aeries  wbich  inchded  some  thirty  of  the  elements, 
the  results  being  mostly  published  in  1858-1860.  He  also  devised 
a  method  of  great  value  in  the  quantitative  analysis  of  organic 
substances  for  the  estimation  of  nitrogen,  while  the  classification 
of  organic  compounds  into  homok)gous  series  was  advanced 
as  one  consequence  of  his  researches  into  the  acids  generated 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohols.  Dumas  was  a  prolific  writer, 
and  bis  numerous  books,  essays,  memorial  addresses,  &c.,  show 
him  to  have  been  gifted  with  a  clear  and  graceful  style.  His 
earliest  large  work  was  a  treatise  on  applied  chemistry  in  eight 
Volumes,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in  1898  and  the  last 
twenty  years  afterwards.  Id  the  Essai  de  atatiqut  cUmiqae  det 
Mro  crganisit  (tS^i),  written  jofaitly  with  J.  B.  J.  D.  Boussin- 
gault  (r8oa-i887),  he  treated  the  chemistry  ot  life,  both  plant  and 
animal;  this  book  brought  him  into  conflict  with  Liebig,  who 
conceived  that  some  of  his  prior  work  had  been  appropriated 
wkbout  due  acknowledgment.  In  1894,  in  conjunction  with 
J.  V.  AftdmSn  and  A.  T.  Brongniart,  he  founded  the  AiutaUs 
rfe>tdaK«><Mliir«(ta,andfiomi84ohewas  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  AmuUs  i*  tMme  tt  it  pkysique.  As  a  teacher  Dumas  was 
much  sought  after  for  his  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  and  other 
Institutfens  both  on  pure  and  applied  sdeoce;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  men  in  France  to  realize  the  importance  of  experi- 
mental laboratory  teaching. 

DO  HAVRIER.  OBOBOS  LOniS  PAUEUA  BUSSON 
(1834-1896),  British  artist  and  writer,  was  bom  in  Paris.  His 
father,  a  naturalized  British  subject,  was  the  son  of  imigrlt 
who  had  left  Fiance  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  settled  in 
London.  In  POtr  Ibbetsm,  the  first  of  the  three  books  which 
won  George  Du  Maurier  late  in  life  a  reputation  as  novelist  almost 
as  great  as  he  had  enjoyed  as  artist  and  humorist  for  more  than 
a  generation,  the  author  tells  in  the  form  of  fiction  the  story  of 
his  smgulariy  happy  childhood.  He  was  brought  to  London,  in- 
deed, when  three  or  four  years  old,  and  spent  in  Devonshire 
'Terrace  and  elsewhere  two  colourless  years;  but  vague  memories 
of  this  period  wen  suddenly  exchanged  one  beautiful  day  m  June 
■— "  the  fiiit  day  of  his  conscious  existence  "—for  the  charming 
lealitltt  of  a  Flench  garden  and  "  an  old  yeUow  house  with  green 
shutters  and  mauard  roofs  of  slate."  '  Here,  at  Passy,  with  his 
"gay  and  jovial  father  "and  his  young  English  mother,  the  boy 
spent  "  seven  years  of  .sweet  priceless  home-life— seven  times 
four  changing  seasons  of  simple  genial  prae-Imperial  French- 
ness."  The  second  chaptar  of  Du  Manricr's  life  bad  for  scene  a 
Paris  school,  vety  much  In  the  style  of  that  "Institution  F. 
Brassard  "  whkh  he  describe*,  at  once  so  vividly  and  so  sym- 
pathMlcaBy,  in    TU  Uttkm;  and  Uka  "Baity  Josselin's" 


schootfellow  and  biographer,  he  left  It  (in  1851)  to  study  cbemistrjr 
at  tJniveisity  College,  London,  actually  setting  up  as  an  analyti- 
cal chemist  afterwards  in  Buckleisbuiy.  But  this  was  clearly 
not  to  be  his  mitier,  and  the  year  1856  found  him  once  more  in 
Paris,  in  the  Quartier  Latin  this  time,  in  the  core  of  that  art- 
world  of  which  in  Trilky,  forty  years  later,  he  was  to  produce 
with  pen  and  pencO  so  idealistic  and  fasdnating  a  picture. 
Then,  like  "  Barty  Josselin "  himself,  be  spent  some  years  ia 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  experiencing  at  Antwerp  in  1S57, 
when  he  was  working  in  the  stucUo  of  van  Ijerius,  the  one  great 
misfortune  of  his  life — the  gradual  loss  of  sight  in  his  left  eye, 
accompanied  by  alarming  symptoms  in  his  right.  Itwasape{iod 
of  tragic  anxiety,  for  it  seemed  possible  that  the  right  eye  might 
also  become  affected;  but  this  did  not  happen,  and  the  dismal 
cloud  was  soon  to  show  its  silver  lining,  for,  about  Christmas- 
time 1858,  there  came  to  the  foriom  invalid  a  copy  of  Ptmch'i 
Almanac,  and  with  it  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  his  career. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  study  of  this  Almanac, 
and  especially  of  Leech's  drawings  in  it,  fired  him  with  the 
ambition  of  making  his  name  as  a  graphic  humorist;  and  it 
was  not  long  after  his  return  to  London  in  i860  that  he  sent 
in  his  first  contribution  (very  much  In  Leech's  manner)  to 
Punch.  Mali  Lemon,  then  editor,  appreciated  bis  talent,  and 
on  Leech's  death  in  1865  appointed  him  his  successor,  counselling 
him  with  wise  discrimination  not  to  try  to  be  "too  funny," 
but  "to  undertake  the  light  and  graceful  business "  and  be  the 
"romantic  tenor"  In  Mr  Punch's  little  company,  while  Kcene,  as 
Du  Maurier  puts  it,  "  with  his  magnificent  highly-trained  b^sso, 
sang  the  comic  songs."  These  respective  r61cs  the  two  artists 
continued  to  play  until  the  end,  seldom  trespassing  on  each 
other's  province;  the  "comic  songs"  finding  their  inspiration 
prindpelly  in  the  life  of  the  homely  middle  and  lower  middle 
classes,  whOe  the  "light  and  graceful  business"  enacted  itself 
almost  exclusively  in  "good  Sodety."  To  a  great  extent, 
also,  Du  Manner  had  to  leave  outdoor  life  to  Keene,  his  w^c 
sight  making  it  difficult  for  him  to  study  and  sketch  in  the 
open  air  and  sunshine,  thus  cutting  him  off,  as  he  records 
regretfully,  from  "so  much  that  Is  so  popular,  delightful  and 
exhilaiatinig  b  English  country  life" — hunting  and  shooting 
and  fishing  and  the  like.  He  contrived,  however,  to  give  due 
attention  to  milder  forms  of  outdoor  recreation,  and  turned  to 
good  account  his  familiarity  with  Hampstead  Heath  and  Rotten 
Row,  and  his  holidays  with  his  family  at  Whitby  and  Scar- 
borough, Boulogne  and  Dieppe. 

Of  Du  Maurier's  life  during  the  thirty-six  years  of  his  connexion 
with  Ptmck  there  is  not,  apart  from  Us  work  as  an  artist,  much 
to  record.  In  the  early  'sixties  he  Uved  at  85  Newman  Street  in 
lodgings,  which  he  shared  with  his  friend  Liond  Henley,  after- 
wards R.B.A.,  working  hard  at  his  Fundi  sketches  and  his  more 
serious  contributions  to  Onct  a  Week  and  the  CtmJiill  Magazitte. 
After  his  marriage  with  Misa  Emma  Wightwick  in  1862  he  took 
a  spadous  and  pleasant  house  near  Hampstead  Heath,  in  sui^ 
roundings  made  familiar  in  bis  drawings.  Shortly  before  be  died 
he  moved  to  a  bouse  in  Oxford  Square.  About  1866  he  struck 
out  a  new  line  in  bis  admirable  Dlusttations  to  Jerrold's  Slory  ofo 
Ftather.  In  1869  he  realized  a  long<hcrishcd  aspiration,  the 
illustrating  of  Thackeray's-£ifm?n^,  and  in  1879  he  drew  twdve 
additional  vignettes  for  it,  in  the  same  year  providing  several 
illustrations  for  the  Ballads.  From  time  to  time  he  sent  pretty 
and  graceful  pictures  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of 
Palnteis  in  Water-Colonr,  to  which  he  was  dectcd  in  i88>.  In 
1885  the  first  exhibition  of  his  worics  at  the  Fine  Art  Sodety 
took  place.  Thus  occufHcd  in  the  practice  of  hfs  art,  spending 
Us  leisure  in  social  intercourse  with  his  many  friends  and  at 
home  with  his  growbig  family,  hearing  all  the  new  sin^ets  and 
musicians,  sedng  all  the  new  plays,  he  Uved  the  happiest  of  lives. 
He  died  somewhat  suddenly  on  the  8th  of  October  1896,  and  w»s 
buried  in  the  Hampstead  parish  cburrhyaid.  He  left  a  family 
of  two  sons — the  dder,  Major  Guy  Du  Maurier  (b.  1865),  a 
soldier  who  became  more  iridely  known  in  1909  as  author  of 
.  the  military  phy  An  En^iskman't  Bent,  and  the  younger, 
Oeald.  a  well-known  actoi— and  three  daughteis. 
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It  if  impooible,  h  conaderiBg  Da  Maiuier's  mik,  to  avoid 
comparing  it  nith  that  of  Leech  and  Keene,  the  mora  so  that 
im  hia  little  booli  on  Social  Pictorial  Satin  he  liimseU  has  set  forth 
or  suggested  the  points  both  of  resemblance  and  of  difference. 
lake  Keene,  though  Keene'*  marveDous  technique  was  his 
despair,  Du  Maurier  wasa  much  more  finished  diaughtsnan  than 
John  Laech,  but  in  other  itspecta  he  had  less  hi  common  with  the 
younger  than  with  the  older  humorist.  He  shows  himself,  in 
the  best  acose,  a  man  of  feeling  in  all  his  work.  He  fe  clearly 
himself  in  lore  with  "  his  prvtt/  woman,"  as  he  calls  her — every 
pen'Stroke  in  his  presentment  of  her  is  a  caresa.  How  atfcc- 
tionate,  too,  are  his  renderings  of  his  fond  ^oung  mothers 
and  their  big,  handsome,  simple-minded  husbands;  his  comely 
cbfldren  and  neat  nurserymaids;  even  his  dogs— Us  etongated 
dachshunds  add  magnificent  St  Bemardsl  And  how  he  scorns 
the  snobs  and  philistines — Sir  Gorgius  Midas  and  Sir  Pompey 
Bedell,  Grigsby  and  Cadby,  Soaplcy  and  ToadsonI  How 
merciless  is  his  ridicule  of  the  aesthetes  of  the  'eightiea— Maudle 
and  Postlelhwaite  and  Mrs  Cimabue  Brownl  Even  to  Mrs 
Ponaonby  de  Tomkyns,  his  most  con^>icuous  creation,  his 
satire  is  scarcely  tempered,  despite  her  prettiness.  He  shows 
up  unsparingly  all  her  unscrupulous  little  ways,  all  her  cynical, 
canning  little  wiles.  Like  I.eech,  he  revelled  in  the  lighter 
aspects' of  life— tiie  humours  of  the  nursery,  the  drawteg-room, 
the  club,  the  gaieties  of  the  country  house  and  the  seaside — 
without  being  blind  to  the  tragic  and  dramatic  Just  as  Leech 
could  rise  to  the  height  of  the  famous  cartoon  "  General  i-'evrier 
tufntd  Traitor,"  so  it  was  i>u  Maurier  who  inspired  Tenniel  in 
that  impressive  drawing  on  the  eve  of  the  Franco-German  War, 
in  which  the  shade  of  the  great  Napoleon  is  seen  warning  back 
the  infatuated  emperor  from  his  ill-omened  enterprise.  In  his 
tender  drawings  in  Otice  a  Wed,  also,  and  in  hb  occasional 
excursfons  into  the  grotesque  in  Punch,  such  as  his  picture  of 
"  Old  Nickotin  stealing  away  the  brains  of  his  devotees,"  he  has 
given  ample  proof  of  his  faculty  for  moving  and  impressive  art. 
The  technique  of  Du  Mautier's  work  in  the  'eighties  and  the 
'nineties,  thon^  to  the  average  man  it  seems  a  marvel  of  finish 
and  dexterity,  is  considered  by  artists  a  falling  off  from  what 
was  displayed  in  tome  of  hk  earlier  Pmk*  .  drawings,  and 
especially  in  his  contributions  to  the  CemhUl  tlapaine  and 
Ona  a  Week.  His  later  work  is  undoubtedly  more  mannered, 
more  "finicking,"  less  simple,  less  broadly  effective.  But 
it  is  to  his  {ellow-ciaftimen  oidy  and  to  experts  that  this  is 
notfceable. 

A  quaint  tribute  has  been  paid  to  the  literary  talent  shown 
b  Du  Mautier's  inscriptions  to  his  drawings  by  Mi  F.  Anstcy 
(Guthrie),  author  of  Vic4  Verso,  and  Du  Maurier's  colleague  on 
the  staff  of  Punch.  "  In  these  lines  of  letteipress,"  says  Mr 
Anstey, "  he  has  brought  the  att  of  precis-writing  to  perfection." 
They  ate  indeed  singularly  concise  and  to  the  point  It  is  the 
more  curioas,  therefore,  to  note  that  in  his  novels,  and  even  in 
liii  critical  essays,  Du  Maurier  reveals  veiy  different  qualities: 
the  pticis-writer  has  become  an  improvisalore,  pouring  out  his 
stories  and  ideas  in  full  flood,  bis  style  changing  with  every  mood 
—by  turn  humorous,  eloquent,  tender,  gay,  sometimes  merely 
"  skUlish,"  sometimes  quite  solemn,  but  never  for  k>Bg;  some- 
times, again,  breaking  into  graceful  and  haunting  verse.  He 
writes  with  apparent  artlcssness;  but,  in  his  novels  at  least,  on 
closer  examination,  it  is  found  that  he  has  in  fact  excited  all 
his  ingenuity  to  give  them — what  such  flagrantly  untrue  tales 
most  require — verisimilitude.  It  is  hard  to  say  whidi  of  the 
three  stories  is  the  more  impossible:  that  of  Trilby,  the  tcjne-dcaf 
artist's  model  who  becomes  a  prima  donna,  that  of  Barty  Jossclin 
and  his  guardian  angel  from  Mars,  or  that  of  the  dream-existence 
of  Peter  Ibbetson  and  the  duchess  of  Towen.  They  arc  .lU 
equally  preposterous,  and  yet  plausible.  The  drawings  arc 
.  ctmningly  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  evidence,  circumstantial 
and  direct.  These  books  cannot  be  criticised  by  the  ordinary 
canons  of  the  art  of  fiction.  They  are  a  t'nre  by  themselves, 
a  blend  of  unfettered  day-dream  and  rose-coloured  reminiscence. 
For  thedramatic  version  of  Trt/iy  by  Mr  Paul  Potter  Du  Maurier 
wotdd  accept  no  credit    The  play  was  produced  in  1895  by 


Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  at  the  Haymarket,  with  immense 
popular  success. 

Some  striking  examples  of  Du  Maurier's  work  for  Once  a  Week 
and  the  ComkiU  iiagasin*  are  included  in  Cleeson  White's  English 
lllustratcTS  of  the  Sixties.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  works 
which  he  illustrated:  Foxe's  Book  0/ Martyrs  (1865):  Mrs.  Gaskclt's 
Wives  and  Daughters  (1866):  Jcrrold's  Story  of  a  Feather  (1867); 
Owen  Merediths  Lucile  (1868);  The  Book  of  Drawing-room  Plays, 
by  H.  Dalton  (1S68):  Sooner  or  Later,  by  C.  A.  G.  Brooke  (1868); 
Thackeray's  Esmond  (1869  and  1879).  ana  Ballads  (1879) ;  Misunder- 
stood, by  Florence  Montgomery  (1874) ;  Round  about  ttie  Islands,  by 
^  '■'  "      -  ' ^     "    '    '  Cha      ■'-'-'-  ■  '     " 


C.  W.  Scott  C1874) ;  llurlock  Chase,  by  G.  E.  Sargent  (1876) ;  Songsi 
of  many  Seasons,  by  J.  Browne  (in  collaboration)  (1876);  Pegasus 
Re-saddled,  by  H.  C.  Pcnnell  (1877);  Ingoldsby  Legends  (in  colla- 
boration), by  R.  Barham  (1S77);  P"^'^-  W  I-  <-•  Lillic  (i88j); 
As  in  a  Looking-glass,  by  F.  C  Phillips  (1889);  Luke  Ashleigh,  by 
A.  Elwes  (1891) :  and  his  own  three  novels,  which  appeared  serially 
in  Harper  s  Magazine:  Peter  Ibbetson  (tigi:);  Trt/ly  (1894):  Tkt 
Martian  (1897),  and  published  after  his  death.  In  I8cj7  also  there 
was  published,  under  the  title  English  Society,  with  an  intnxluction 
by  W.  D.  Howells,  a  collection  of  full-page  drawings  which  he  had 
contributed  regularly  to  Harper's  Magazine. 

Some  of  his  Punch  drawings  have  been  reproduced  also  in  The 
Collections  of  Mr  Punch  (1880) ;  Society  Pictures  from  Punch  (1890); 
A  Legend  of  Camelot  (1890).  To  his  Social  Pictorial  Satire  (1890) 
reference  has  been  made.  He  contributed  two  essays  upon  book 
illustration  to  the  Magazine  of  Art  (1890).  See  also  the  Magazine 
of  Art  for  1892.  for  an  article  upon  his  work  by_  W.  Delaplaine  Scull, 
with  illustrations.  Other  volumes  containing  information  about  his 
life  and  work  arc;  The  History  of  Punch,  by  M.  H.  Spielmann;  In 
Bohemia  with  Du  Maurier,  by  Felix  Moachcles;  Henry  James's 
"  Du  MaQricr  and  London  Society,"  Century  Magazine  (1883): 
and  "  Du  Maurier."  Harper's  Magazine  (September  1897,  June 
1899).  See  also  Raskin's  Art  of  England,  Lecture  5.  Pennell's  Pen- 
Drawing  and  Pen-Draughtsmen,  and  Muther's  Modem  Painting, 
vol.  U.  (F.  W.  W.) 

DUMBARTON,  a  roy."J,  municipal  and  police  burgh,  seaport, 
and  county  town  of  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  situated  on  the 
river  Leven,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Clyde,  rsJ  m.  W.  by  N. 
of  Glasgow  by  the  North  British  and  Caledonian  railways.  Pop. 
(1891)  17,625;  (1901)  19,985.  The  AlcluithC  hill  of  the  Clyde") 
of  the  Britons,  and  Dunbrcatan  ("  fort  of  the  Britons  ")  of  the 
Celts,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Strathclyde.  Here,  too, 
the  Romans  had  a  naval  station  which  they  called  Theodosia. 
Although  thus  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  the  history  of  the  town 
practically  centres  in  that  of  the  successive  fortresses  on  the  Rock 
of  Dumbarton,  a  twin-peaked  mount,  240  ft.  high  and  a  mile 
in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  fortress  was  often  besieged 
and  sometimes  taken,  the  Picts  seizing  it  in  736  and  the  Northmen 
in  870,  but  the  most  effectual  surprise  of  all  was  that  accom- 
plished, in  the  interests  of  the  young  King  James  VI.,  by  Thomas 
Crawford-  of  JordanhiU  on  March  31,  1571.  The  castle  was 
held  by  Queen  Mary's  adherents,  and  as  it  gave  them  free  com- 
munication with  -France, .  its  capture  was  deemed  essential. 
Crawford  decided  to  climb  the  highest  point,  concluding  that, 
owing  to  its  imagined  security,  it  would  he  carelessly  guarded. 
Favoured  with  a  dark  and  foggy  night  the  party  of  150  men  and 
a  guide  reached  the  first  ledge  of  rock  undiscovered.  In  scaling 
the  second  precipice  one  of  the  men  was  seized  with  an  epileptic 
fit  on  the  ladder.  Crawford  bound  him  to  the  ladder  and  then 
turned  it  over  and  was  thus  enabled  to  ascend  to  the  summit. 
At  this  moment  the  alarm  was  given,  but  the  sentinel  and  the 
sleepy  soldiers  were  slain  and  the  cannon  turned  on  the  garrison. 
Further  resistance  being  useless,  the  castle  was  surrendered. 
During  the  governorship  of  Sir  John  Mentcith,  WUliam  Wallace 
was  in  1305  imprisoned  within  its  walls  before  he  was  removed 
to  London.  The  higher  of  the  two  peaks  is  known  as  Wallace's 
scat,  a  tower,  perhaps  the  one  in  which  he  was  incarcerated, 
being  named  after  him.  On  the  portcullis  gateway  may  still  be 
seen  rudely  carved  heads  of  Wallace  and  his  betrayer,  the  latter 
with  his  finger  in  his  mouth.  Queen  Mary,  when  a  child,  resided 
inthecAstleforashorttimc.  It  is  an  ugly  barrack-like  structure 
defended  by  a  few  obsolete  guns,  although  by  the  Union  Treaty 
it  is  one  of  the  four  fortresses  that  must  be  maintained.  The  rock 
itself  is  basalt,  with  a  tendency  to  columnar  formation,  and  some 
parts  of  it  have  a  magnetic  quality. 

The  town  arms  are  the  elephant  and  castle,  with  the  motto 
Forliludo  el  fdelilas.    Dumbarton  was  of  old  the  capital  of  the 
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caiidom  ol  Lenixn,  but  was  ^vpn  tip  by  Eari  Maldwyn  to  Alex- 
ander II.,  by  whom  it  was  made  a  royal  burgh  in  laax  and 
declared  to  be  free  from  all  imposts  and  burgh  taxes.  Later 
sovereigns  gave  it  other  privilegies*  and  the  whcde  were  finally 
confirmed  by  a  charter  of  James  VI.  It  had  the  right  to  levy 
customs  and  dues  on  all  vessels  on  the  Clyde  between  I.och  Long 
and  the  Kelvin.  "  Offers  dues  "  on  foreign  ships-  entering  the 
Oyde  wore  also  exacted.  In  1700  these  lights  were  transferred 
to  Glasgow  by  contract,  but  were  afterwards  vested  in  a  special 
trust  created  by  successive  acts  of  parliament. 

Most  of  the  town  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lcven,  which 
almost  converts  the  land  here  into  a  peninsula,  but  there  is 
communication  with  the  suburb  of  Bridgend  on  the  right  bank 
by  a  five-arched  stone  bridge,  300  ft.  long.  The  pubUc  buildings 
incluoe  the  Burgh  Hall,  the  academy  (with  a  graceful  steeple), 
the  county  buildings,  the  Denny  Memorial,  a  Literary  and  a 
Mechanics'  institute,  Masonic  ball,  two  cottage  hospitals,  a  fever 
hospital,  a  public  Hbrary  and  the  combination  poorh^use.  There 
are  two  public  parks — Broad  Meadow  (20  acres),  part  of  ground 
reclaimed  in  1859,  and  Levengrove  (32  acres),  presented  to  the 
corporation  in  1885  by  Peter  Denny  and  John  McMillan,  two  ship- 
buildera  who  helped  lay  the  foundation  of  the  town's  present 
prosperity.  The  old  parish  kirkyard  was  dosed  in  1856,  but  a  fine 
cemetery  was  constructed  in  its  place  outside  the  town^  Dum- 
barton is  controlled  by  a  provost  and  a  counciL  With^  Port- 
Glasgow,  Renfrew,  Rutherglen  and  Kilmarnock  it  unites  in 
returning  one  member  to  parliament.  The  principal  industry 
is  shipbiUlding.  The  old  staple  trade  of  the  making  of  crown 
glass,  begun  in  1777,  lapsed  some  70  years  afterwards  when  the 
glass  duty  was  abolished.  There  ai^  several  great  en^neering 
works,  besides  iron  and  brass  foimdrics,  saw-mills,  rope-yards 
and  sail-making  works.  There  are  qtiays,  docks  and  a  harbour 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Leven,  and  a  pier  for  river  steamers  runs  out 
from  the  Castle  rock.  The  first  steam  navigation  company  was 
estaUishcd  in  Dumbarton  in  1815,  when  the  "  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton "  (built  in  the  town)  plied  between  Dumbarton  and  Glasgow. 
But  it  was  not  till  1844,  ronsequent  on  the  use  of  Iron  for  vessels, 
that  shipbuilding  became  the  leading  industry. 

DDMBARTONSHIRB,  a. western  county  of  Scotland,  bounded 
N.  by  Perthshire,  £.  by  Stirlingshire,  S.E.  by  Lanarkshire, 
S.  by  the  Clyde  and  its  estuary,  and  W.  by  Loch  Long  and 
Argyllshire.  There  is  also  a  detached  portion,  comprising  the 
parish  of  Kirkintilloch  and  part  of  that  of  Cumbernauld  enclosed 
between  the  shires  of  Stirling  and  Lanark.  This  formerly  formed 
part  of  Stirlingshire,  but  was  annexed  in  the  14U1  century  when 
the  earl  of  Wigtown,  to  whom  it  belonged,  became  heritable 
sheriff  of  Dumbartonshire.  Dumbartonshire  has  an  area  of 
170,762  acres  or  267  sq.  m.  The  north-west  and  west  are 
mountainous,  the  chief  summits  being  Ben  Vorlich  (3092  ft.)» 
Ben  Vane  (3004),  Dounc  Hill  (2409),  Beinn  Chaorach  (2338), 
ficinn  a  Mhanaich  (2328),  Beinn  Eich  (2303),  Cruach  ant  Suthem 
(2244),  Ben  Reoch  (216S),  iBeinn  Tharsuinn  (2149),  Beinp  Dubh 
(2018),  Balcnock  (2092)  and  TuUich  Hill  (2075).  In  the  south 
are  the  Kilpatrick  Hills,  their  highest  points  being  Duncomb 
and  Fynloch  (each  23x3  ft.).  The  Clyde,  the  Kelvin  and  the 
l.even  are  the  only  rivers  of  Importance.  The  Leven  Hows  out 
of  Loch  Lomond  at  BaUoch  and  joins  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton 
after  a  serpentine  course  of  about  7*  m.  Most  of  the  other 
streams  are  among  the  mountains,  whence  they  find  their  way 
to  Loch  Lomond,  the  principal  being  the  Invcruglas,  Douglas, 
Luss,  Finlas  and  Fruln.  Nearly  all  afford  good  sport  to 
the  angler.  Of  the  inland  lakes  by  far  the  largest  and  mos^ 
magnificent  is  Loch  Lomond  (g.t.).  The  boundary  between  the 
shires  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling  follows  an  imaginary  line 
through  the  lake  from  the  mouth  of  Endrick  Water  to  a  point 
opposite  the  isle  of  Vow,  giving  about  two-thirds  of  the.  loch 
to  the  former  county.  Loch  Sloy  on  the  side  of  Ben  Vorlich  is  a 
long,  narrow  lake,  812  ft.  above  the  sea  amid  wild  scenery. 
From  its  name  the  Macfarlanes  took  their  slogan  or  war-cry. 
The  shores  of  the  Garcloch,  a  salt-water  inlet  6|  m.  long  and  1  ro. 
wide,  are  studded  with  houses  of  those  whose  business  lies  in 
Glasgow.    Garelochhcad  has  grown  into  a  favourite  summer 


resort;  Clynder  is  famed  for  its  hooey.  The  more  inportaBt 
salt-water  inlet,  Loch  Long,  is  17  m.  in  length  and  varies  in  width 
from  3  m.  at  its  mouth  to  about  }  a  mile  in  its  upper  reach.  It 
is  the  dumping-place  for  the  dredgers  which  are  constantly  at 
work  preserving  the  tide-way  of  the  Clyde  from  Dumbaxton 
to  the  Broomielaw^ts  use  for  this  purpose  being  a  stajidii^ 
grievance  to  anglers.  The  scenery  on  both  shores  is  very  beauti- 
ful. Only  a  mile  separates  Garelochhcad  from  Lodi  Long,  and 
at  Arrochar  the  distanre  from  Tarbet  on  Loch  Lomond  is  hardy 
zl  m.  Nearly  all  the  glens  are  situated  in  the  Highland  pait 
of  the  shire,  the  prlndpal  being  Glen  Sloy,  Glen  Douglaa,  Glen 
Luss  and  Glen  Fruin.  The  last  is  mem<»able  as  the  scxne  of 
the  bloody  conflict  in  1603  between  the  Macgregws  and  the 
Colquhouns,  in  which  the  latter  were  almost  exterminated.  It 
was  this  savage  encounter  that  led  to  the  proocription  of  the 
Macgregors,  including  the  famous  Rob  Roy. 

Geology. — Like  the  other  counties  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Highlands,  Dumbartonshire  is  divided  KcoIoKically  into  two  areia, 
the  boundary  between  the  two  being  defined  by  a  line  extendtnK 
{u>m  Rossdhu  on  Loch  Lomond  south-west  by  Row  and  Roseneata 
to  ICilcreggan.  The  mountainous  region  lying  to  the  north  of  this 
line  is  composed  of  rocks  belonging  to  the  metamof^iic  series  of  the 
Eastern  Highlands  and  representing  several  of  the  groups  met  with 
in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Pertn  and  Argyll  Immediately  tO 
the  north  of  the  Highland  bonier  the  Abcrf-nle  slates  and  grita 
appear,  repeated  by  isoclinal  folds  trending  ii'>rth-east  and  aoutb- 
wcst  and  clipping  towards  the  north-west.  Tlnjse  are  followed  l^ 
a  preat  development  of  the  Ben  Lcdi  grits  and  schists — the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Beinn  Bheula  grits  and  ablitc  schists  of  Argyllshire, 
which,  by  means  of  rapid  pliaition,  spread  over  the  fatgh  grounds 
northwards  to  beyond  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond.  Along  the  hae 
of  section  between  Luss  and  Ardlui  important  evidence  is  obtained 
of  the  gradual  increase  of  nictaraorphi^m  as  we  proceed  northwards 
from  the  Highland  border.  The  original  clastic  characterv  of  the 
strata  are  obscured  and  the  rocks  between  Arrochar  and  Inveraraaa 
in  Cilen  Falloch  merge  into  quartz-biotitc  gneissoiaadalbite  schista 
la  the  extreme  north  between  Ardlui  and  the  head  of  Glen  Fyoe  ia 
Argyllshire  there  is  a  large  development  of  plutonic  rocks  piercing 
the  Highland  schists  and  producingniarkedcontact  metamorfrfiisfB. 
Tlicse  range  from  acid  to  ultrab^sic  types  and  include  graoit^ 
aUt:ite-<liorite,  picrite  and  serpentine.  On  thi:  hill-elopcs  to  tbe 
wist  of  Ardlui  and  Inverarnan  the  diorite  api>ears,  while  fartlter 
west,  between  the  watershed  and  Glen  Fyne,  tlurc  is  a  large  massoC 
granite.  Boulders  of  plutonic  rocks  from  this  area  have  been  widely 
distributed  by  the  ice  during  the  glacial  perioti.  Immediately  to 
the  south  of  the  Highland  border  line  there  is  a  belt  of  Upper  Old 
Red  Sandstone  strata  which  stretches  from  the  diores  of  Loch 
Lomond  westwards  by  Helensburgh  and  Roseneath  Castle  to  Kil- 
crcggan.  These  sandstones  and  conglomerates  are  succeeded  by 
the  sandstones,  shales,  clays  and  ccmcntstones  at  the  base  of  the 
Citrlxjniferous  formation  which  occupy  a  narrow  strip  betwtea 
Loch  Lomond  and  Gareloch  and  are  cut  olT  by  a  fault  along  their 
south-east  margin.  East  of  this  dislocation  there  is  a  belt  of  Lower 
01- 1  Red  Sandstone  strata  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Endrick 
Water  south- westwards  by  Balloch  to  the  shore  of  the  Clyde  vest 
of-Cardro^,  which  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  the  upper  divisioa 
of  that  system.  Still  farther  east  beyond  Dum!  arton  the  UpperOld 
Red  Sandstone  is  again  surmounted  by  the  nirescntatives  of  the 
Ctmcnt-;t<>nc  erniip.  which  arc  f<ilIowi_d  bv  i!ie  lavas,  tuffs  and 
ag.i. ,,:>,.    ,  ...I,;,.   I,,..  '   1..1     .  .r.  ,    '1  ,r.'.lin  the  Cslciferaoi 

Souu^i-i^nc  ^H^ics.    ii^^..  ki.>.  iwj.^... .ui<.^ui  ibe  volcanic  i^teai^ 

produced  bv  the  denudation  of  the  successive  flowg  is  well  displayed. 
Eastwards  by  Kilpatrick  and  Bcarsden  to  the  margin  of  the  county 
near  Maryhul  the  rocks  of  Caldfcrous  Sandstone  age  arc  followed 
in  normal  order  by  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series;  the  Htu^ 
Limestone  and  Hurlet,  Coal  of  tbe  lower  limestone  group  b^ng 
prominently  developed'.  In  the  detached  portion  of  the  county 
between  Kirkintilloch  and  Cumbernauld  there  is  an  important 
coalfield  embracing  the  seams  in  the  middle  or  coal-besring  group 
of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series.  In  this  coanty  there  are 
several  striking  examples  of  the  east  and  west  dolerite  dykes  whidi 
are  probably  of.late.Carboniferous  age.  These  traverse  the  Hidi- 
land  schists  between  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Lomond,  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  area  between  Alejcandria  and  the  Blane  Valley,  and  tbe 
Carboniferous  tract  near  Cumbernauld.  The  ice  which  radiated 
from  the  Dumbartonshire  HK[hlands  .moved  south-east  ai$)  east 
towards  the  central  plain  of  Carboniferous  rocks.  Hence  the 
boulder  clay  of  the  lowland  districts  is  abundantly  charged  with 
boulders  of  schistose  grit,  slate,  gneiss  and  granite  derived  fmn 
areas  lying  far  to  the  north-west.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Clyde  the  . 
broad  terraced  features  indicate  the  limits  of  successive  raised 
beaches. 

Climate  and  AgrknUnre. — ^Tbere  is  excessive  rainfall  in  the 
Highlands,  averaging  53  in.  at  Helensburgh  up  to  nearly  70  in. 
in  tbe  north.    The  temperature,  with  an  average  fw  tbe  year 
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of  47}*  F.,  varies  bom  38*  in  January  to  $8°  in  July,  but  in  the 
valleys  the  heat  in  midsummer  is  often  oppressive.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  arc  from  the  west  and  south-west,  but  easterly 
winds  are  frequent  in  the  spring.  Frosts  are  seldom  severe,  and, 
except  on  the  mountains,  snow  never  lies  long.  The  arable  lands 
extend  chiefly  along  the  Clyde  and  the  Leven,  and  are  composed 
of  rich  black  loam,  gravelly  soil  and  clay.  From  the  proximity 
to  Glasgow  and  other  large  towns  the  farmers  have  the  double 
advantage  of  good  manure  and  a  ready  market  for  all  kinds  of 
stock  and  produce,  and  under  this  stimulus  high  farming  and 
dairying  on  a  considerable  scale  prosper.  Black-faced  sheep  and 
Highland  cattle  are  pastured  on  the  hilly  lands  and  Cheviots 
and  Ayrshires  on  the  low  grounds.  Oats  and  wheat  are  the 
principal  cereab,  but  barley  and  potatoes  in  abundance,  and 
turnips  and  beans  are  also  grown. 

Oditr  Induslria. — Turkey-red  dyeing  has  long  been  the 
distinctive  industry  of  the  county.  The  water  of  the  Leven  being 
not  only  constant  but  also  singularly  soft  and  pure,  dyers  and 
bleachers  have  constructed  works  at  many  places  in  the  Vale  of 
Leven.  Bleaching  has  been  carried  on  since  the  early  part  of 
the  rSth  century,  and  cotton-printing  at  Levcnlicld  dates  from 
1768.  The  establishments  at  Alexandria,  Bonhill,  Jamestown, 
Renton  and  other  towns  for  all  the  processes  connected  with 
the  bleaching,  dyeing  and  printing  of  cottons,  calicoes  and  other 
cloths,  besides  yarns,  are  conducted  on  the  largest  scale.  At 
Milton  the  first  power-loom  mill  was  erected.  The  engineering 
works  and  shipbuilding  yards  at  Clydebank  are  famous,  and  at 
Dumbarton  there  are  others  almost  equally  busy.  The  extensive 
Singer  sewing-machine  works  are  at  Kilbowie,  aixl  the  Clyde 
Trust  barge-building  shops  are  at  Dalmuir.  There  are  distilleries 
•nd  breweries  at  Duntocher,  Bowling,  Dumbarton,  MUngavie 
(pronounced  Mii(uy)  and  other  towns.  In  fact  the  Vale  of  Leven 
•nd  the  riverside  towns  east  of  Dumbarton  form  a  veritable 
hive  of  industry.  In  the  detached  portion,  Kirkintilloch  and 
Cumbernauld  are  seats  of  great  activity  in  the  mining  of  coal 
•nd  ironstone,  and  there  are  besides  chemical  works  and  saw- 
miUs  in  the  former  town.  There  is  some  fishing  at  Helensbur|;h 
•nd  along  the  Careloch. 

The  populous  districts  of  the  county  are  served  almost  wholly 
by  the  North  British  railway.  From  Helensburgh  to  Inveraman 
the  Highland  railway  runs  through  scenery  of  the  most  diversified 
and  romantic  character.  The  Caledonian  railway  has  access  to 
Balloch  from  Glasgow,  and  its  system  also  traverses  the  detached 
portion.  Portions  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  which  connects 
with  the  Clyde  at  Bowling,  and  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1775, 
pass  through  the  shire.  There  is  regular  steamer  communication 
between  GUsgow  and  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  coast,  and 
on  Loch  Lomond  steamers  call  at  several  points  between  Balloch 
•nd  Ardlui. 

Poputalim  and  Ginernmail.—Tlx  population  of  Dumbarton- 
•hire  in  1891  was  98,014  and  in  1901  113,86s,  of  whom  jtoi 
spoke  both  Gaelic  and  English  and  14  Gaelic  only.  The  prindpal 
towns,  with  populations  in  rgoi ,  are— Alexandria  (8007),  Bonhill 
tjijj),  Clydebank  (2i,S9r),  Dumbarton  (19,985),  Duntocher 
(am),  Helensburgh  (8354),  Jamestown  (2080),  Kirkintilloch 
(11,681),  MUngavie  (]48i).  New  Kilpatrick  or  Bearsden  (1705) 
and  Renton  (5067).  The  county  returns  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. Dumbarton,  the  county  town,  is  the  only  royal  burgh, 
and  belongs  to  the  Kilmarnock  group  of  parliamentary  burghs. 
The  municipal  and  police  burghs  are  Clydebank,  Cove  and  Kil- 
creggan,  Dumbarton,  Helensburgh,  Kirkintilloch  and  Milngavie. 
Dumbartonshire  forms  a  sheriffdom  with  the  counties  of  Stirling 
•nd  Clackmannan,  and  there  is  a  resident  sheiiS-substitute  at 
Dumbarton,  who  sits  also  at  KirkinUUoch.  The  shire  is  under 
school-board  jurisdiction,  but  there  are  several  voluntary  schools, 
besides  St  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  College  in  New  Kilpatrick. 
Science,  art  and  technical  classes  are  subsidized  out  of  the  whole 
of  the  county  "  residue  "  and,  if  necessary,  out  of  part  of  the 
burgh  "  residue  "  also.  Agricultural  lectures  and  the  travelling 
expenses  and  fees  of  county  students  at  Glasgow  Technical 
College  are  also  paid  for  from  the  same  source. 

Bulory.—Tbe  country  is  rich  in  antiquities  connected  with 


the  aboriginet  and  also  with  the  Roffiaiu.  The  Caledonians  and 
Picts  have  left  their  traces  in  rude  forts  snd  tumuli,  but  of  greater 
interest  are  remains  in  several  pUces  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus, 
built  from  the  Forth  to  (he  Clyde,  and  ruming  along  the  north 
of  the  detached  portion  of  the  shire  and  throu^  the  soutb-eastem 
comer  of  the  county  to  Kilpatrick.  Other  Roman  relics  have 
been  found  at  Duntocher,  Cumbenuuld  and  elsewhere.  The 
shire  forms  part  «f  the  oM  Scottish  territory  .of  Lennoi 
iLctenacHs,  "  fields  of  the  Leven  "),  which  embraced  the  Vale  of 
the  Leven  and  the  basin  of  Loch  Lomond,  or  all  modem  Dum- 
bartonshire, most  of  Stirling  and  parts  of  the  shires  of  Renfrew 
and  Perth.  It  gave  the  title  of  the  earldom  created  in  1 1 74  by 
William  the  Lion  and  of  the  dukedom  conferred  by  Charles  11. 
on  his  natural  son,  Charles,  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lcnnpx. 
In  1702  the  I^nnox  estates  were  sold  to  the  marquis  of  Montrose. 
The  captive  Walhice  was  conveyed  in  chains  to  Dumbarton 
Castle,  whence  he  was  taken  to  his  death  in  London.  Robert 
Bmce  is  said  to  have  mustered  his  forces  at  Dullatur  prior  to  the 
battle  of  Bannockbum,  and  died  at  Cardross  Castle  in  1339. 
The  Covenanters  in  their  flight  from  the  bloody  field  of  Kilsyth, 
where  in  1645  Montrose  had  defeated  them  wiUi  great  slaughter, 
made  their  way  through  the  southern  districts.  When  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal  was  being  excavated  swords,  pistols,  and  other 
weapons  dropped  by  the  fugitives  were  found  at  DuUatur, 
together  with  skeletons  of  men  and  horses.  In  the  Highland 
country  the  clans  of  hiacgregor  and  Macfarlane  mkde  their 
home  in  the  fastnesses,  whence  they  descended  in  raids  upon 
the  cattle,  the  goods  and  sometimes  the  persons  of  their  Lowland 
neighbours. 

See  J.  Irving,  Hiitary  of  Dwnbartanshire  (Dumbarton,  i860); 
Book  of  Dumbartonshire  (Edinburgh,  1879);  Sir  W.  Frascr,  Ckicft 
«f  ColiuliOMH  (Edinburgh,  1869);  Tht  temox  (Edinburgh,  1874); 
D.  Macleod,  CaslU  and  Toton  of  Dumbarton  (Dumbarton,  1877); 
Dumbarfm  (Dumbarton,  18S4):  Dumbarton:  Antient  amd  Uodmt 
(Glasgow,  1893);  Ancient  Retards  of  Dumbarton  (Dumbarton,  1896)} 
J.  Glen,  Hisiry  of  Dumbarton  (Dumbarton,  1876). 

DUMB  WAITER.'  a  small  oblong  or  circuUr  table  to  hold 
reserve  piste*,  knives  and  forks,  and  other  necessaries  for  a  meaL 
This  piece  of  furniture  originated  in  England  towards  the  end 
of  the  i8th  century,  and  some  exceedingly  elegant  examples 
were  designed  by  Sheraton  and  his  school  They  were  usually 
dicular,  with  three  diminishing  tiers,  sometimes  surrounded  by 
a  continuous  or  interrupted  pierced  gallery  in  wood  or  brass. 
The  smaller  varieties  are  now  much  used  in  Engbnd  for  the  dis- 
play of  small  silver  objects  in  drawing-rooms. 

DUM-DUM,  a  town  and  cantonment  in  British  India  at  the 
head  of  an  administrative  subdivision  in  the  district  of  the 
Twenty-four  Parganas,  in  the  presidency  division  of  Bengal, 
with  a  station  on  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway,  4)  m.  N.E.  of 
Calcutta.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Bengal  artillery  from 
1785  to  1853,  when  they  were  transferred  to  Meerut  as  a  more 
central  station;  and  its  possession  of  a  cannon  foundry  and  • 
percussion-cap  factory  procured  for  it  the  name  of  the  Woolwich 
of  India.  The  barracks— still  occupied  by  small  detachments- 
are  brick-built  and  commodious;  and  among  the  other  boiklingt 
•re  St  Stephen's  ProtesUnt  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
a  European  and  native  hospital,  a  large  bazaar  and  an  Elnglisb 
scbooL  The  popnlation  in  1901  of  North  Dum-Dum  was  9916, 
and  of  South  Dum-Dum  ro,904.  It  was  at  Dum-Dum  that  the 
treaty  of  1757  was  signed  by  which  the  nawab  of  Bengal  ratified 
the  privileges  of  the  English,  allowed  Calcutta  to  b«  fortified, 
and  bestowed  freedom  of  trade.  On  the  7th  of  December  1908 
•  serious  expkision  occurred  by  accident  at  the  Dum-Dum 
arsenal,  resulting  in  death  or  serious  injury  to  about  50  native 
workmen. 

At  the  Dum-Dum  foundry  the  hollow-nosed  "  Dum-Dum  " 
(Mark  IV.)  bulleU  were  manufactured,  the  supposed  use  of  which 
by  the  British  during  the  Boer  War  caused  considerable  comment 
in  1899.    Their  peculiarity  consisted  in  their  expanding  on 

'  The  term  "  dumb,"  strictly  meaning  mute  or  destitute  <d 
speech  (sec  Dbaf  amd  Dumb),  is  applied  in  this  and  other  analogous 
cases  (e.g.  dumb-bell,  dumb-boTBe)  at  connoting  the  absence  of  some 
noriiul  capacity  in  the  term  with  which  it  is  associated. 
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Impact  and  thus  creating  an  ngiy  wonnd,  and  they  had  been 
adopted  in  Indian  frontier  fighting  owing  to  the  {ailuie  o{  the 
usual  type  of  bullets  to  stop  the  rushes  of  fanatical  tribesmen. 
Tliey  were  not,  in  fact,  used  during  the  Boer  War.  Other  and 
imptovised  fonns  of  expanding  bullet  were  used  in  India  and 
the  Sudan,  tlie  commonest  methods  of  securing  expansion  l)eing 
to  file  down  the  point  until  the  lead  core  was  exposed  and  to 
make  longitudinal  slits  in  the  nickd  envelope.  All  these  forms 
Of  bullet  have  come  to  be  described  colloquially,  and  even  in 
diplomatic  correspondence,  as  "  diun-dum  bullets,"  and  their 
alleged  use  by  Russian  troops  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of 
1904-1905  formed  the  subject  of  a  protest  00  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  government.  The  proposals  made  at  the  second  Hague 
Conference  to  forbid  the  vse  of  these  bullets  by  international 
agreement  were  agreed  to  by  all  the  powers  except  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

DUMESNII,  MARIE  FRANCOBB  (1713-1803),  French  actress, 
whose  real  name  was  Marchand,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  2nd 
of  January  1713.  She  began  heir  stage  career  in  the  provinces, 
whence  she  was  summoned  in  1737  to  make  h^  dibut  at  the 
ComUie  Franfaise  as  Qytemncstre  in  Ipkiilnie  en  Tauride. 
She  at  once  came  into  the  front  tank,  pbying  ObapUn,  Phjdre, 
Athalie  and  Hcrmione  with  great  efTect,  and  when  she  created 
Mirope  (1743)  Voltaire  says  that  she  kept  the  audience  in  tears 
tor  three  successive  acts.  She  retired  from  the  stage  in  1776, 
but  lived  until  the  loth  of  February  1803.  Her  rival,  Qairon, 
having  spoken  ill  of  her,  she  authorized  the  publication  of  a 
Mtmoirt  de  Marie  Fran^oise  DumesnU,  en  rSponst  aux  mtmoircs 
d'Hifpolyie  Clairon  (x8oo). 

DUMFRIES  (Gaelic,  "  the  fort  in  the  copse  "),  a  royal  and 
parliamentary  burg}i  and  capital  of  the  county,  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nith,  about  8  m.  from 
the  Solway  Firth  and  Si  m.  S.E.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow  & 
South-Wcstem  railway.  Pop.  (1891)  16,675;  (>9oO  ■7,079- 
Dumfries  is  beautifully  situated  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
county  towns  in  Scotland.  The  churches  and  chapels  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  other  communions  are,  many  of  them,  fine 
buildings.  St  Michael's  (1746],  a  stately  pile,  was  the  church 
which  Robert  Bums  attended,  and  in  its  churchyard  he  was 
buried,  bis  remains  Dcing  transferred  in  1815  to  the  magnificent 
mausoleum  erected  in  the  south-east  comer,  where  aba  lie  bis 
wife,  Jean  Armour,  and  several  members  of  hb  family.  The 
Gothic  church  of  Grcyfriars  (1866-1867)  occupies  the  rite  partly 
of  a  Franciscan  monastery  and  partly  of  the  old  castle  of 
the  town.  On  the  site  of  St  Mary's  (1837-1839),  also  Gothic, 
flood  the  small  chapel  taiscd  by  C3iristiana,  sister  of  Robert 
Brace,  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  Sir  Christopher  Seton, 
who  had  been  executed  on  the  spot  by  Edward  I.  St  Andrew's 
(1811-1813),  in  the  Romanesque  style,  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  which  also  serves  as  tbie  pro-cathedral  of  the  diocese  of 
Galloway. 

Besides  numerous  schools,  there  is  an  admirably  equipped 
Academy.  The  old  infirmary  building  is  now  occupied  tqr  St 
Joseph's  College,  a  commercial  academy  of  the  Maiist  Brother- 
hood, in  connexion  with  which  there  is  a  novitiate  for  the  training 
of  members  of  the  order  for  missionary  service  at  bonte  or  abroad. 
In  the  middle  of  the  market-place  stands  the  old  town  hall, 
with  ted  tower  and  cupola,  known  from  its  situation  as  the  Mid 
Steeple,  built  by  Tobias  Bachup  of  Alloa  ( 1 708).  The  new  town 
hall  and  postKjflice  are  near  the  uppermost  bridge.  The  county 
boiMings,  in  Buccleuch  Street,  are  an  imposing  example  of  the 
Scots  Baronial  style.  To  Mr  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Mr  and  Mrs 
M'Kie  of  Moat  House  was  due  the  free  library.  The  charitable 
institutions  include  Moorhcad's  hospital  (1753)  for  reduced 
houscholdera;  the  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  royal  infirmary, 
dating  from  1778,  but  now  housed  in  a  fine  edifice  in  the  northern 
Italian  style;  the  Crichton  royal  institution  for  the  insane, 
founded  by  Dr  James  Crichton  of  Friars  Caree,  and  supple- 
mented in  1848  by  the  Southern  Counties  asylum;  the  new 
infirmary,  a  handsome  building;  the  contagious  diseases 
hospital,  the  industrial  home  for  oiphan  and  destitute  girls  and  a 
nune*'  bomc    The  Theatre  Royal,  reconstructed  in  1876,  dates 


from  1787.  Bums  composed  several  prologues  and  epilogues  for 
some  of  its  actors  and  actresses.  Among  other  public  buildings 
are  the  assembly  rooms,  St  George's  hall,  the  volunicer  drill  hall, 
and  the  Crichton  Institution  chapel,  completed  at  a  cost  of 
£30,aoa  The  corporation  owns  the  water  supply,  public  baths 
and  wash-houses  and  the  gasworks.  In  front  of  Grcyfriars 
church  stands  a  marble  statue  of  Bums,  unveiled  in  18S:,  and 
there  is  also  a  monument  to  Charles,  third  duke  of  Qucensbcrry. 
The  Nith  is  crossed  by  three  bridges  and  the  railway  viaduct. 
The  bridge,  which  is  used  for  vehicular  traffic,  dates  from  1790- 
1794.  DevorgiUa's  bridge,  bebw  it,  built  of  stone  in  laSo, 
originally  consisted  of  nine  arches  (now  reduced  to  three),  and 
is  reserved  in  spite  of  its  massive  appearance  for  foot  paasengcis 
only,  as  is  also  the  suspension  bridge  opened  in  1875. 

Dumfries,  Annan,  Kirkcudbright,  Lochmaben  and  Sanquhar — 
the  "Five  Collins"  of  Bons's  Election  Ballads— combine  to 
return  one  member  to  Parliament.  As  a  parliamentary  buigh 
Dumfries  includes  Maxwclltown,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
which  otherwise  bdongs  to  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

The  leading  industries  comprise  manufactures  of  tweeds, 
hosiery,  clogs,  baskets  and  leather,  besides  the  timber  trade, 
nursery  gardening  and  the  making  of  machinery  and  iron 
implements.  Dumfries  markets  for  cat  tie  and  sheep,  held  weekly, 
and  for  horses,  held  five  times  annually,  have  always  ranked  »ith 
the  best,  and  there  is  also  a  weekly  market  for  pork  during  the 
five  months  beginning  with  November.  The  sea-borne  trade  is 
small  compared  with  what  it  was  before  the  railway  came. 

Although  Dumfries  was  the  site  of  a  camp  of  the  Selgoviao 
Britons,  nothing  is  known  of  its  history  until  long  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Romans.  William  the  Lion  (d.  1214)  made 
it  a  royal  burgh,  but  the  oldest  existing  charter  was  granted  by 
Robert  II.  in  1395.  The  town  became  embroiled  in  t^  struggles 
that  ended  in  the  independence  of  Scotland.  It.  favoured  the 
claims  to  the  throne,  first  of  John  Baliol — whose  mother  Devor- 
gilla,  daughter  of  Alan,  lord  of  GoUoway,  had  done  much  to 
promote  its  prosperity  by  building  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Kith 
—and  then  of  the  Red  Comyn,  as  against  those  of  Robert  Bruce, 
who  drew  his  support  from  Annandalc.  When  Edward  I. 
besieged  Carlavcrock  Castle  in  1300  he  lodged  in  the  Franciscan 
monastery,  which,  six  years  later  (roth  of  February  1306),  was 
the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Comyn  (see  Robert  toe  Bkuce). 
From  this  time  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  tOth  century  the  burg^ 
was  exposed  to  frequent  raids,  both  from  freebooters  on  the 
English  side  and  from  partisans  of  the  turbulent  chiefs — 
Douglases,  Maxwells,  Johnstoncs.  The  Scottish  sovereigns, 
however,  did  not  wholly  neglect  Dumfries.  James  IV.,  James  V., 
Mary  and  her  son  each  visited  it.  James  VI.  was  royally  enter- 
tained on  the  3rd  of  August  1617,  and  afterwards  presented  the 
seven  incorporated  tmdes  with  a  silver  gun  to  encourage  the 
craftsmen  in  the  praaicc  of  musketry.  The  competition  for  this 
cannon-shaped  tube,  now  preserved  in  the  old  town  hall,  took 
place  annually — with  a  great  festival  every  seven  years — until 
J831.  John  Mayne  (r759-r835),  a  native  of  Dumfries,  com- 
memorated the  gathering  in  an  excellent  humorous  poem 
called  "  The  Siller  Gun."  Though  in  symfHthy  with  the 
Covenanters,  the  town  was  the  scene  of  few  incidents  comparable 
to  those  which  took  place  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  shire. 
The  Union  with  England  was  so  unpopular  that  not  only  did  lh< 
provost  vote  against  the  measure  in  the  Scottish  jMriiamcnt, 
but  the  articles  were  burned  (30th  of  November  1706)  at  the 
Market  Cross  by  a  body  of  Cameronlans,  amidst  the  appronng 
cheers  of  the  inhabitants.  In  both  1715  and  1745  Dumfries 
remained  apathetic.  Prince  Charles  Edward  indeed  occupied 
the  town,  holding  his  court  in  a  building  afterwards  known  as 
the  Commercial  Hotel,  levying  £}ooo  tribute  money  and  re- 
quisitioning 1000  pairs  of  shoes  for  his  Highlanders,  by  way  of 
punishing  its  contumacy.  But,  in  a  false  alarm,  the  Jacobites 
luddcnly  retreated,  and  a  few  years  later  the  town  was  reimbursed 
by  the  State  for  the  Pretender's  extortions.  The  most  intercsling 
event  in  the  history  of  Dumfries  is  its  connexion  with  Bums, 
for  the  poet  resided  here  from  December  1791  till  his  death  on 
tbe>istof  July  1796.   The  house  in  which  he  died  Is  still  standing. 
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Tbe  picturesque  rnSns  of  Cubvenck  Cattle— the  "  EDan- 
gowan  "  of  Cuy  Uannerint—m  8  m.  to  the  south.  Above  the 
entrance  are  the  arms  of  the  Maxwells,  earls  of  Nithsdale,  to  whose 
descendant,  the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  it  belongs.  The  castle,  which 
is  In  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  is  built  of  red  sandstone, 
on  the  site  of  a  fortress  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  6th 
century,  of  which  nothing  now  remains.  In  plan  it  is  •  triangle, 
protected  by  a  double  moat,  and  has  round  towers  at  the  angles. 
Part  of  the  present  structure  is  believed  to  date  from  laio  and 
once  sheltered  William  Wallace.  It  withstood  Edward  I.'* 
siege  in  i  joo  for  two  days,  although  garrisoned  by  only  sixty  men. 
In  the  troublous  times  that  followed  it  often  chuigcd  hantb.  In 
1570  it  fell  into  disrepair,  but  was  restored,  and  in  1641  was 
besieged  for  the  last  time  by  the  Covenanters. 

A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  nonh;west  of  Dumfries  lies  Uncluden 
Abbey,  "  an  old  luin,"  says  Bums,  "  in  a  sweet  situation  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Cludcn  and  the  Nith."  Originally  the  abbey 
was  a  convent,  founded  in  the  12th  century,  but  converted  two 
centuries  later  into  a  collegiate  church  by  Archibald,  carl  of 
Douglas.  The  remains  of  the  choir  and  south  transept  disclose 
rich  work,  of  the  Decorated  style. 

DDHFRIESSHIRB,  a  border  county  of  Scothuid,  bounded 
S.  by  the  Solway  Firth,  S.E.  by  Cumberland,  E.  by  Roxburgh- 
shire, N.  by  the  shires  of  Lanark,  Peebles  and  Selkirk,  and  W. 
by  Ayrshire  and  Kirkcudbrightshire.  Its  area  is  6S6,302  acres 
or  1072  sq.  m.  The  coast  line  measures  21  m.  The  county 
slopes  very  gradually  from  the  mountainous  districts  in  the 
north  down  to  the  sea,  lofty  hills  alternating  in  parts  with 
stretches  Of  tableland  or  rich  fertile  holms.  At  various  points 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Solway  are  tracts  of  moss  land,  like 
Craigs  Moss,  Lochar  Hoss  and  Longbridge  Moor  in  the  west,  and 
Nutberry  Moss  in  the  east,  all  once  under  water,  but  now  largely 
ndaimed.  The  principal  mountains  occur  near  the  northern 
boundaries,  the  highest  being  White  Coomb  (2695  ft.).  Hart 
Fell  (2651),  Saddle  Yoke  (2412),  Swatte  Fell  (2389),  I.owther 
Hills  (2377},  Queensberry  (2285),  which  gives  his  secondary  title 
to  the  duke  of  Buccleuch  and  the  title  of  marquess  to  a  branch 
of  the  bouse  of  Douglas,  and  Ettrick  Pen  (2269).  The  three 
longest  rivers  ate  the  Nith,  the  Annan  and  the  £sk,  the  basins 
of  which  form  the  great  dales  by  which  the  county  is  cleft  from 
north  to  south — Nithsdale,  Annandale  and  Eskdale.  From  the 
point  where  it  enters  Dumfriesshire,  16  m.  from  its  source  near 
Enoch  Hill  in  Ayrshire,  the  course  of  the  Nith  is  maiidy  south- 
easterly till  it  enters  the  Solway,  &  few  miles  below  Dumfries, 
Its  total  length  is  65  ro.,  and  its  chief  afiSuents  are,  on  the  right, 
the  Kello,  Euchao,  Scar,  Cludcn  and  Cargen,  and,  on  the  left, 
the  Crawkk,  Canon  and  Campie.  The  Annan  rises  near  the 
Devil's  Beef  Tub,  b  remarkable  chasm  in  the  far  north,  and 
after  8owing  about  40  m.,  mainly  in  a  southerly  course,  it  enters 
the  Solway  at  Bamkirk  headland.  It  receives,  on  the  right, 
tke  Kinnel  (reinforced  by  the  Ac),  and,  on  the  left,  the  Moffat, 
the  Dryfe  and  the  Milk.  From  the  confluence  of  the  White  Esk 
(rising  near  Ettrick  Pen)  and  the  Black  Esk  (rising  near  Jock's 
Shoulder,  r754  ft.)  the  Esk  flows  in  a  gradually  south.easterly 
direction  till  it  crosses  the  Border,  whence  it  sweeps  to  the  S.W, 
through  the  extreme  north-western  territory  of  Cumbcrhind 
and  falls  into  the  Solway.  Of  its  total  course  of  42  m.,  1 3  belong 
to  the  White  Esk,  20  are  of  the  Esk  proper  on  Soottiah  toil  and 
10  are  of  the  stream  in  its  English  course.  On  the  right  the 
Wauchope  is  the  chief  affluent,  and  on  the  left  it  receives  the 
Megget,  Ewes,  Tarras  and  Line — the  last  being  an  English 
tribuuty.  Other  rivers  are  the  Lochar  (t8  m.),  the  Kirtle 
(17)  and  the  Sark  (r2),  all  flowing  into  the  Solway.  For  one 
mile  of  its  coarse  the  Edi,  and  for  7  ro.  of  its  course  the  Sark,  form 
the  boundaries  between  Dumfriesshire  and  Cumberland.  Loch 
Skene  in  the  north  (i7$o  ft.  above  the  sea),  the  group  of  lochs 
around  Lochmaben,  and  Loch  Urr  in  the  west,  only  part  of 
which  belongs  to  Dumfriesshire,  are  the  principal  lakes.  There 
arc  few  glens  so  named  in  the  shire,  but  the  passes  of  Dalvcen, 
Enlcrkin  and  Mcnock,  leading  up  from  Nithsdale  to  the  Lowther 
and  other  hills,  yield  to  few  glens  in  Scotland  in  the  wild  grandeur 
of  their  scenery     For  part  of  the  way  Eotetkin  Pass  runs 


between  moantains  rising  sheer  from  the  bom  to  a  height  of 
ncirly  2000  ft.  Loch  Skene  finds  an  outlet  in  Tail  Bum,  the 
water  of  which  at  a  short  distance  from  the  lake  leaps  from  a 
Iicight  of  joo  ft.  in  a  fine  waterfall,  known  as  the  Grey  Mare's 
Tail.  A  much  smaller  but  picturesque  fall  of  the  same  name, 
also  known  as  Crichope  Linn,  occurs  on  the  Crichope  near 
Thornhill.  Mineral  waters  are  found  at  MoSat,  Hartfell  Spa, 
some  three  miles  farther  north,  Cloaebum  and  Brow  on  the 
Solway. 

Ctolony.—Thc  greater  portion  of  the  county  of  Dumfries  belongs 
to  the  Silurian  tableland  of  llic  south  of  Scotland  which  contains 
representatives  of  all  the  divisions  of  that  system  from  the  Arenig 
to  the  Ludlow  rocks.  By  far  the  lareciit  area  is  occupied  by  strata 
of  Tarannon  and  Llandovery  aRc  which  cover  a  belt  of  country 
from  20  to  25  m.  across  from  Druntlanrig  Castle  in  the  north  to 
Torthorwald  m  the  south,  ConsistiiiK  of  massive  grits,  sometimes 
conglomeratic,  grcywackcs,  flags  and  shales,  these  beds  are  repeated 
by  innumerable  folds  frequently  inverted,  striking  N.E.  and  S.W. 
and  usually  dipping  towards  the  N.W.  In  the  midst  of  this  belt 
there  are  lenlicubr  bands  of  older  strata  of  Arenig.  Llandeilo, 
Caradoc  and  Llandovery  age  composed  of  fine  sediments  such  as 
cherts,  black  and  grey  shales,  white  clays  and  flags,  which  come 
to  the  surface  along  anticlinal  folds  and  yield  abundant  graptolitcs 
characteristic  of  these  divisions.  These  black  shklc  bands  are 
typicallv  developed  in  MofTatdale;  indeed  the  three  typical  sections 
chosen  by  Professor  Lapworth  to  illustrate  his  three  great  groups 
— (l)  the  Clcnlcill  shales  (Up|xr  Llandeilo),  (2)  thj  Hartlell  shales 
(Carad'ic).(3)  Birkhill  shales  (Lower  Llandovery)— occur  respectively 
in  the  Glenkill  Burn  north  of  Kirkmichacl,  on  Hartfell  and  in  Dobfaa 
Linn  near  St  Mary's  Loch  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Annan.  In  the 
extreme  N.W.  of  the  countv  between  Drumlanrig  Castle  and 
Dalvecn  Pass  in  the  S.  and  the  Spango  and  Kello  waters  on  the 
N.,  there  is  a  broad  development  of  Arenig,  Llandeilo  and  Caradoc 
strata,  represented  by  RadioKirian  cherts,  biaelc  shales,  grits,  con- 
glomerates, grcywackcs  and  shales  which  rise  from  underneath  the 
central  Tarannon  belt  and  arc  rcficatcd  by  innumerable  folds.  In 
the  cores  of  the  arches  of  Arenig  cherts  there  are  diaba.sc  Ia\-a«i 
tuffs  and  agglomerates  which  are  typically  represented  on  Bail  Hill 
E.  of  Kirkconnel.  Along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Tarannon  belt, 
the  Wcnlock  and  Ludlow  rocks  follow  in  normal  order,  the  lx>undary 
between  the  two  lx*ing  define<i  by  a  line  extending  from  the  head  of 
the  Ewes  Water  in  Kskdalc,  S.W.  by  Lockerbie  to  Mouswald.  These 
consist  of  greywackcs,  flags  and  shales  with  bands  of  dark  graptolite 
shales,  the  finer  sediments  being  often  well  cleaved.  They  are  like- 
wise repealed  by  inverted  folds,  the  axial  planes  being  usually 
inclined  to  the  S.E.  The  Silurian  tableland  in  the  N.W.  of  the 
county  is  pierced  by  intrusive  igneous  rocks  in  the  form  of  dikes  and 
bosses,  which  arc  regarded  as  of  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  age. 
Of  these,  the  granite  mass  of  Spango  Water,  N.EL  of  Kirkconnel,  is 
an  excellent  example.  Along  the  N.W.  margin  of  the  county,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  fault  bounding  the  Silurian  tableland,  the  Lower 
Old  Red  Sandstone  occurs,  where  it  consists  of  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates associated  with  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks.  The 
Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  forms  a  narrow  strip  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Silurian  tableland,  resting  uncnnformably  on  the  Silurian 
rocks  and  passing  upwards  into  the  Carboniferous  formation.  It 
stretches  from  the  county  boundary  E.  of  the  Ewes  Water,  S.W. 
by  l.angholm  to  Birrenswark.  Along  this  line  these  Upper  Red 
sandstones  and  shales  arc  overlaid  by  a  thin  tone  of  volcanic  nxks 
which  jxjint  to  confcmponineous  volcanic  action  in  this  region  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  Some  of  the  vents  from 
which  these  igneous  materials  may  have  been  discharged  are  found 
along  the  watershed  between  Liddesdale  and  Tcviotdale  in  Rox- 
burghshire. The  strata  of  Carlxmifcrous  age  are  found  in  three 
areas:  (i)  between  Sanquhar  and  Kirkconnel,  (2)  at  Closcburn  near 
Thornhill,  (3)  in  the  district  between  Liddesdale  and  RuthwclL 
In  the  first  two  instances  (San(]uharand  Thornhill)  the  Carboniferous 
sediments  lie  in  hollows  worn  out  of  thcold  Silurian  tableland.  In  the 
Sanquhar  basin  the  strata  belong  to  the  Coal  Measures,  and  include 
several  valuable  coal-seams  which  are  probably  the  southern  pro- 
longations of  the  members  of  this  division  in  Ayrshire.  At  the 
S.E!  limit  of  the  Sanquhar  Coalfield  there  arc  patches  of  the  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  series,  but  towards  the  N.  these  arc  overiappcd 
by  the  Coal  Measures  which  thus  rest  directly  on  the  Silurian  plat- 
form. At  Closcburn  and  Borjarg  there  are  beds  of  marine  limestone, 
associated  with  sandstones  and  shaU»  which  probably  represent . 
marine  bands  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  scries.  The  most 
important  development  of  Carboniferous  strata  occurs  between 
Liddesdale  and  Ruthwcll.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Liddel  and  the  Esk 
the  following  zones  are  represented,  which  are  given  in  ascending 
order:  (i)  The  Whita  Sandstone,  (2)  the  Ccmentstone  grouD,  (J) 
the  Fell  Sandstones.  (4)  the  Glencartholm  volcanic  group,  (5)  Marine 
limestone  group  with  Coal-seams.  (6)  Millstone  Grit,  (7)  Rowanburn 
coal  group,  (8)  Byrebum  coal  group,  (<>)  Red  Sandstones  of  Canonbie 
yielding  plants  characteristic  of  the  IJppCT  Coal  Measures.  The  coal- 
scams  of  the  Rowanburn  field  have  been  chiefly  «Tought.  and  in 
view  of  their  exhaustion  bores  have  been  sunk  to  prove  the  coals 
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beneath  the  red  teiulstone  of  upper  Carboniferous  a^c.  From  a 
pabrontological  point  of  view  the  (jlcncartholm  volcanic  2onr  is  of 
spcci.ll  interest,  as  the  calcareous  shale  associate*!  with  llie  litif!.  ha* 
yielded  a  large  number  of  new  species  of  fishes,  decapod  crustacean.^, 
phyllopods  and  scorpions.  The  Triassic  rocks  rest  unconformably 
on  all  older  formations  within  the  county.  In  the  tract  aluii>^  the 
Si>1way  Firth  they  repose  on  the  folded  and  eroded  edges  of  the 
Carboniferous  strata,  and  when  traced  westwards  to  the  Dumfrie* 
basin  they  rest  directly  on  the  Silurian  pbtform.  They  occur  in 
live  areas,  (l^  between  Annan  and  the  mouth  of  the  iisk,  (2)  th<.> 
Dumfries  basin,  (3)  the  Thornhill  basin,  (4)  at  Locbmaben  and  Corn- 
cockle Moor,  (5)  at  Moffat.  The  strata  consist  of  breccias,  fals«- 
bedded  sandstones  and  marls,  the  sandstones  being  extensively 
quarried  for  building  purposes.  In  the  sandstones  of  Curncockle 
Moor  reptilian  footpnnts  have  been  obtained.  In  the  'rhornliiil 
basin  there  is  a  thin  zone  of  volcanic  rocks  at  the  base  rj[  this  series 
which  are  evidently  on  the  horizon  of  the  lavas  beneath  the  Maiicli- 
line  sandstones  in  Ayrshire.  In  the  Sanquhar  basin  there  are  small 
outliers  of  bvas  probably  of  this  age  and  several  vents  6lk-cl  witli 
agglomerate  from  which  these  igneous  materials  in  the  'Ihornliill 
basin  may  have  been  derived.  There  are  several  striking  exan)[>Ic* 
of  basalt  dikes  of  Tertiary  age,  one  having  been  traced  from  t  he 
Lead  Hill*  south-east  by  Mof^t,  across  Eskdalcmuir  to  the  Engli^lt 
border. 

ClimaU  and  Induslria. — ^The  climate  is  mild,  with  a  mean 
yearly  temperature  of  48°  F.  (January,  sS-s";  July,  sq-5°)i 
and  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  53  ins.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  iSth  century  farmers  began  to  raise  stock  for  the  south, 
and  a  hundred  years  later  20,000  head  of  heavy  cattle  were 
lent  annually  to  the  English  markets.  The  Galloways,  which 
were  the  breed  in  vogue  at  first,  have  been  to  a  large  extent 
replaced  by  shorthorns  and  Ayrshire  dairy  cattle.  Sheep 
breeding,  of  later  origin,  has  attained  to  remarkable  dimensions, 
the  walks  in  the  higher  hilly  country  being  given  over  to  Cheviots, 
and  the  richer  pasture  of  the  low-lying  farms  being  reserved 
for  baU-bred  lambs,  a  cross  of  Cheviots  and  Lciccstcrs  or  other 
long-wooDed  rams.  Pig-f,^ing,  once  important,  has  declined 
before  the  imports  of  bacon  from  foreign  countries.  Horsv- 
brecding  is  pursued  on  a  considerable  scale.  Grain  crops,  ol 
which  oatsare  the  principal,  show  a  downward  tendency.  Arabic 
(arms  range  from  too  acres  to  300  acres,  and  pastoral  from 
300  to  3000  acres. 

In  general  the  manufactures  arc  only  of  local  importance  ami 
mostly  confined  to  Dumfries  and  a  few  of  the  larger  towns. 
Langholm  is  famous  lor  its  tweeds;  breweries  and  distilleries 
are  found  at  Annan,  Sanquhar  and  elsewhcic;  some  shipping 
is  carried  on  at  Annan  and  Dumfries;  and  the  salmon  fisheries 
of  the  Nith  and  Annan  and  the  Solway  Firth  are  of  value. 

CommmiUaluus. — The  Glasgow  &  South-Wcstern  railway 
from  Glasgow  to  Carlisle  runs  through  Nithsdale,  practically 
following  the  course  of  the  river,  and  lower  Annandale  tu  the 
Bonier.  The  Caledonian  railway  runs  through  Annandale, 
throwing  off  at  Beatlock  a  small  branch  to  Moffat,  at  Lockerbie 
a  cross-country  line  to  Dumfries,  and  at  Kirtlebriili^e  a  line 
thbt  ultimately  crosses  the  Solway  to  Bowness.  From  Dumfries 
westwards  there  is  communication  with  Castle  Douglas,  Kirkcud- 
bright, Newton  Stewart,  Stranraer  and  Portpatrick.  The 
North  British  railway  sends  a  short  line  to  Langholm  from 
Riddings  Junction  in  Cumberland,  giving  access  to  Carlisle 
and,  by  the  Wavcrlcy  route,  to  Edinburgh.  There  is  also  coach 
service  between  various  points,  as  from  Dumfries  to  New  Abbey 
and  Dalbeattie,  and  from  Langholm  to  Eskdalemuir. 

PopultlioH  and  Covernment. — The  population  in  1891  \v;t9 
74,245,  and  in  1901,  72,571,  when  there  were  176  persons  who 
•poke  Gaelic  and  Engli^.  The  chief  towns  are  Annan  (pop. 
in  1901,  4309),  Dumfries  (14,444),  Langholm  (3142),  Lockerbie 
(2358)  and  Moffat  (21 53).  TTie  county  returns  one  member  t9 
parliament.  Dumfries,  the  county  town,  Annan,  Lochmabea 
and  Sanquhar  are  royal  burghs;  Dumfries  forms  a  shcrifldora 
with  the  shires  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown,  and  there  is  a 
resident  sheriff-substitute  at  Dumfries,  who  sits  also  at  Annan, 
Langholm  and  Lockerbie.  The  shire  is  under  achool-board 
jurisdiction,  and  some  of  the  public  schools  cam  grants  for 
higher  education.  The  county  council  and  most  of  the  borough 
councils  give  the  bulk  of  the  "  residue  "  grant  to  the  county 
committee  on  tecondaiy  education,  which  is  tUus  enabled, 


besides  assisting  building  schemes,  to  suhstdite  high  schools,  to 
provide  bursaries  and  apparaltis,  and  to  carry  on  science  and 
technical  classes,  embracing  agriculture,  dairying  (at  Kilmarnock 
Dairy  school)  and  practical  chemistry.  There  arc  academies 
at  Dumfries,  Annan,  Mo0at  and  other  centres. 

History.— The  British  tribe  which  inhabited  this  part  of 
Scotland  was  called  by  the  Romans  Selgovae.  They  have  left 
many  signs  of  their  presence,  such  as  hill  forts  in  the  north, 
stone  circles  (as  in  Dunscore  and  Eskdalemuir),  camps  (Dryfes- 
dale),  tumuli  and  cairns  (Closebum),  and  sculptured  stones 
(Domock).  The  country  aroimd  MoSat  especially  is  rich  in 
remains.  At  Holywood,  near  Dumfries,  there  stand  the  reHc 
of  the  grove  of  sacred  oaks  from  which  the  place  derived  its 
name,  and  a  stone  circle  known  locally  as  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
In  the  parish  church  of  Ruthwcll  (pron.  Riwcl:  the  "  rood,  or 
cross,  well ")  is  preserved  an  ancient  cross  which  tells  in  Runic 
characters  the  story  of  the  Crucifixion.  Ther*  are  traces  of  the 
Roman  roads  which  ran  by  Dalveen  Pass  into  Clydesdale  artd 
up  the  Annan  to  Tweeddale,  and  at  Birrens  is  one  of  the  best- 
preserved  examples  of  a  Roman  camp.  Roman  altars,  utna 
and  coins  are  found  in  many  places.  Ufmn  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Romans,  the  Selgovae  were  conquered  by  Scots  from  Ireland, 
who,  however,  fused  with  the  natives.  The  Saxon  conquest  of 
Dumfriesshire  does  not  seem  to  have  been  thorough,  the  people 
of  Nithsdale  and  elsewhere  maintaining  their  Celtic  instiMitions 
up  to  the  time  of  David  I. 

As  a  Border  county  Dumfriesshire  was  the  scene  of  stirring 
deeds  at  various  epochs,  especially  in  the  days  of  Robert  Bruce. 
Edward  I.  besieged  C!arlaverock  Castle,  and  the  factions  of  Bruce 
(who  was  lord  of  Annandale),  John  Cumyn  and  John  Baliol  were 
at  constant  feud.  The  Border  clans,  as  haughty  and  bot-hcadcd 
as  the  Gaels  farther  north,  were  always  at  strife.  There  is  record 
of  a  bloody  fight  in  Dryfesdale  in  r  593,  when  the  Jchnstones  slew 
700  Maxwells,  and,  overtakit\g  the  fugitives  at  Lockerbie,  there 
massacred  most  of  the  remnant.  These  factions  embroiled  the 
dalesmen  until  the  18th  century.  The  highlands  of  the  shire 
afforded  retreat  to  the  persecuted  Covenanters,  who,  at  Sanquhar, 
published  in  1680  their  declaration  against  the  king,  anticipating 
the  principles  of  the  "  glorious  Revolution  "  by  several  yean. 
Prince  Charles  Edward's  ambition  left  the  shire  comparatively 
untouched,  for  the  Jacobite  sentiment  made  little  appeal  to  the 
people. 

Dumfriesshire  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  name  of 
Robert  Bums,  who  farmed  at  EUisland  on  the  Nith  for  three 
years,  and  spent  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  at  Dumfries. 
Thomas  Carlyle  was  bom  at  Ecclefechan,  in  a  bouse  still  standing, 
and  was  buried  beside  his  parents  in  the  kiikyard  of  the  old 
Secession  church  (now  the  United  Free).  His  farm  of  Craigcn- 
puttock  was  left  to  Edinburgh  University  in  order  to  found  the 
John  Welsh  bursaries  in  dassics  and  mathematics. 

Sec  W.  M'Dowall,  HiJtory  0/  the  Burgh  of  Dumfries  (Edinburgh, 
1887);  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.  Dumfries  and  CaUcmay  (Edinburgh 
and  iJondon,  1897):  J.  Macdonatd  and  J.  Barbour,  ^frrmi  and  Us 
Antiquities  (Dumfries,  1897);  Sir  William  Kraser,  Or  Bcok  af 
CarluxTock  (Edinburgh,  1873);  The  Douglas  Book  (Edinburgh, 
1885);  The  Annandale  Book  (Edinburgh.  1894);  G.  Neilson, 
AnmuidaU  sistdtr  the  Bruces  (Antun,  1887);  C.  T.  Ramagc,  Dnsm- 
hnrig  Castle  and  Iha  Douglases  (Dunifrics,  1876). 

DOMICHEN,  JOHANNES  (1833-1894),  German  Egyptologist. 
was  bom  near  Grossgkigau.  He  studied  philology  and  theology 
in  Berlin  and  Brcslau.  Subsequently  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Lepsius  and  Brugsch,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Egyptian  inscriptions.  He  travelled  widely  in  Egypt,  and 
published  his  results  In  a  number  of  imporunt  books.  In  i8;i 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  Egyptokigy  at  Strassburg.  The  value 
of  his  work  consists  not  only  in  the  stores  of  material  which  be 
collected,  but  also  in  the  success  with  which  he  dealt  with  many  of 
the  problems  raised  by  the  Inscriptions. 

Among  his  works  are  BomrtimAtfM  r««f«biwiiD«»ifcro  (186$); 
Gtorrapkische  InsdtrifUn  altdgypliscker  Denkmaler  (4  vols.,  1865- 
188s);  AltSgyptische  KaUnderinichriflen  (1866);  AlUgypl.  Tem- 
pelinschriflen  (a  vols.,  1867);  fliUorische  Jnschritlen  allSgypt. 
Penkmiler  (2  vols.,  1867-1869);  BaugestUckU  md  Besehmhuut 
du  DaidtraltmpeU  (SUaasbiut.  1877):  O''  Oata  die  bi/iam 
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HViM'CiStS):  Oil  takndarbehen  OtferfaUiiUn  vm  M^iutl-Hatu 

il«8l);  Cadi,  dts  aiUn  Aegyptm  (l87g<l883):  Dir  Grabpalalt  da 
*aiHamenap  in  der  tkebanUjten  NekropoHs  ^1884-1894). 

OOmUEB,  ERNST  LUDWIO  (igjo-1902),  Gcmun  historian, 
tlie  SOD  of  Ferdinand  Diinunler  (1777-1846),  a  Berlin  bookseller, 
was  bom  in  Berlin,  on  the  znd  of  January  1830.  He  studied  at 
Bonn  under  J.  W.  LSbell  ((786-1863),  under  L.  von  Ranke  and 
W.  Wattenbach,  and  his  doctor's  dissertation,  De  Amuljo 
Prancerum  ngc  (Berlin,  1852),  was  a  notable  essay.  He  entered 
the  faculty  at  Halle  in  1855,  and  started  an  historical  Seminar. 
In  i8j8  he  became  professor  extraordinary,  in  1866  full  professor. 
In  1875  he  became  a  member  of  the  revised  committee  directing 
die  Uommtnla  Ctrmaniae  kistarica,  himself  undertaking  the 
direction  of  the  section  AntiqititaUStKad'm  1888  became  president 
^  the  central  board  in  Berlin.  This  was  an  official  recognition  of 
Dilmmler's  leading  position  •  among  Gennan  historians^  In 
nddition  to  numerous  critical  works  and  editions  of  texts,  h« 
published  PUigrim  van  Fatsau  imd  dtu  EnUttum  Larch  (1B54), 
■Vba  die  alltren  Slouen  in  Dalmatien  (1856),  Dai  Formeliuck  da 
iBisckiffs  Saiomt  III.  ton  KomUna  (1857)  and  Anstitn  dtr 
Pmpoletikcr  (1872).  But  his  great  work  was  the  CescUchU  del 
nlJrdnkUclitn  JUichcs  (Berlin,  1862-1865,  in  2  vols.;  2nd  ed. 
1887-1888,  in  3  vols.).  In  conjunction  with  Wattenbach  he 
completed  the  Monumenla  AUuiniana  (Berlin,  1873),  which  had 
been  begun  by  Philipp  J»Si,  and  with  R.  Kopke  he  wrote  Kaiser 
Otto  dtr  Grosse  (Leipzig,  1876).  He  edited  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  the  Foitae  tatini  aevi  Carotini  for  the  ifonumenta 
Cermaniae  kistorUa  (Berlin,  1881-1S84).  Dilmmler  died  in 
Berlin  on  the  nth  of  September  1901. 

His  son,  Ferdinand  (1859-1896),  who  won  some  reputation  as 
an  archaeologist  and  philologist,  was  professor  at  the  university  of 
Basel  from  1890  until  his  death  on  the  isth  of  November  1896. 
'  .  DUMOMT.  the  name  of  a  family  of  prominent  French  artists. 
Francois  Dumont  (1688-1726),  a  sculptor,  best  known  for  his 
figures  in  the  church  of  Saint  Su^icc,  Paris,  wa*  the  brother  of  the 
punter  Jacques  Dumont,^  known  as  "  le  Romain."  (1701-1781), 
whose  dtief  success  was  gained  with  a  great  allegotjial  composi- 
tion {or  the  Paris  kdUUdC'^iUe  in  1761.  Francois's  son  Edme 
(1720-1775),  the  tatter's  ion  Jacques  Edme  (1761-1844),  and  the 
bst-naoied's  son  Augustin  Alexander  (1801-1884)  were  also 
famous  sculptors. 

Sec  G.  Vatticr.  Une  FamilU  d'artiiUs  (1890). 
■"'  DUMONT.  ANDR£  HUBERT  (1809-1857),  Belgian  geologist. 
Was  bom  at  Li^ge  on  the  15th  of  February  1809.  His  first  work 
was  a  masterly  Mlmoire  on  the  geology  of  the  province  of  U£ge 
published  in  18^2.  A  few  years  later  he  became  professor  of 
Biineralogy  and  geology  and  afterwards  rector  in  the  university  of 
li£ge.  His  attention  was  now  given  to  the  mineralogical  and 
stratigraphical  characters  of  the  geological  formations  in  Belgium 
. — and  the  names  given  by  him  to  oumy  subdivisions  of  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  ages  have  been  adopted.  His  iiimoire  sur  Its 
terrains  ardtnnais  tt  rktnan  de  t'Ardenne,  du  Brabant  tl  dn 
Condra  (1847-1848)  is  notable  for  the  care  with  which  the 
mineral  characters  of  the  strata  wcredescribed,  but  the  palaeonto- 
Jogical  characters  were  insufficiently  considered,  and  neither  the 
terms  "  Silurian  "  nor  "  Devonian  "  were  adopted.  During 
twenty  years  he  laboured  at  the  preparation  of  a  geolo^cal  map 
of  Belgium  (1849).  He  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  work  as 
complete  as  possible,  examining  on  foot  almost  every  area  of 
importance  in  the  country.  Joumeying  to  the  more  southern 
pans  of  Europe,  he  investigated  the  ^ores  of  the  Bosphorus,  the 
mountains  of  Spain  and  other  tracts,  and  gradually  gathered 
materials  for  a  geological  map  of  Europe:  a  work  of  high  merit 
which  was  "  one  of  the  first  serious  attempts  to  establish  on  a 
larger  scale  the  geological  correlation  of  the  various  countries  of 
Europe."  The  Geological  Society  of  London  awarded  him  in 
1840  the  Wollaston  medal.  He  died  at  Ltige  on  the  28th  of 
February  1857. 

See  Memoir  by  Maior.Gcneral  J.  E,  Porttocfc  in  Addrtss  to  CeM. 
Sx.  (London,  l8;B). 


'  Not  to  be  confounded  with  hia  contemporary  Jean  Joseph 
DumoiM  (16S7-1779).  sometimes  called  Dumont,  best  known  for  nis 
<|esigns  for  the  Aubusson  tapestries. 


DUMOMT,  FRAirCOU  (i7S<-i83t).  Flench  minlatnre  painter 
was  bom  at  Lun^ville  (Meurthe),  and  was  left  an  orphan  when 
quite  young,  with  five  brothers  and  sisters  to  support.  He  was 
for  a  while  a  student  under  Jean  Girardet,  and  then,  on  the  advice 
of  a  Luniville  Academician,  Madame  Coster,  set  up  a  studio 
for  himself.  In  17S4  he  journeyed  to  Rome,  returning  after 
four  years'  careful  study,  and  in  1788  was  accepted  as  an  Acade- 
mician and  granted  an  apartment  in  the  Louvre.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Antoine  Vestier,  the  miniature  painter,  and  had  two 
sons,  Aristide  and  Bias,  both  of  whom  became  painters.  He 
was  one  of  the  three  greatest  miniature  painters  of  France, 
painting  poitraits  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  Louii 
XVIH.  and  Charles  X.,  and  of  almost  all  the  important  persons 
of  his  day.  His  own  portrait  was  engraved  both  by  Audouin 
and  by  Tardien.  He  resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life  In  Paris, 
and  there  he  died.  A  younger  brother,  known  as  Tony  Dumont, 
was  also  a  miniature  painter,  a  pupO  of  his  brother,  a  frequent 
exhibitor  and  the  recipient  of  a  medal  from  the  Academy  in  x8xo. 
Each  artist  signed  with  the  surname  only,  and  there  is  some 
controversy  concerning  the  attribution  to  each  artist  of  Us  own 
work.  Tony  was  an  expert  violinist  and  delighted  in  painting 
portraits  of  persons  ^0  were  playing  upon  the  violin.  Many  of 
Dumont's  finest  paintings  came  into  the  collection  of  Mr  J, 
Fierpont  Morgan,  bnt  others  are  in  the  Louvre,  presented  by  the 
heir  of  Bias  Dumont.  The  work  of  both  painters  is  distingnishea 
by  breadth,  precision  and  a  charming  scheme  of  colouring,  and 
the  unfinishnl  works  of  the  elder  brother  are  amongst  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  miniatures  ever  produced. 

See  Tke  Biliary  of  Portrait  Uiniatyra,  by  C.  C.  Williamson 
(txindon,  1904) ;  also  the  privately  printed  Catalofw  of  ike  CoUeetion 
ol  Umiaturti  oj  Ur  J.  Purpant  Mortam.  voL  iv.  (G.  C.  W.)    | 

DUMOMT,  JEAN  (d.  1726),  French  publicist,  was  bom  in 
France  in  the  rvth  century,  the  ptedse  date  being  unknown. 
He  followed  the  profession  of  arms;  bat,  not  obtaining  promo- 
tion so  rapidly  as  he  expected,  he  quitted  the  service  and  travelled 
through  different  parts  of  Europe.  He  stopped  in  Holland  with 
the  intention  of  publishing  an  account  of  his  travels.  But  in  the 
interval,  at  the  request  of  his  bookseller,  he  wrote  and  published 
several  pamphlets,  which  were  eagerly  sought  after,  owing  to  the 
unceremonious  manner  in  which  he  treated  the  ministry  of 
France.  This  freedom  having  deprived  him  of  all  hope  of  employ- 
ment  in  his  own  country,  he  thou^t  of  foiming  a  permanent 
establishment  in  that  where  he  resided,  and  accordingly  com* 
menced  a  course  of  lectures  on  public  law.  The  project  succeeded 
far  beyond  his  expectations;  and  some  useful  compilations  which 
he  published  about  the  same  period  made  him  favourably  known 
in  other  coontries.  The  emperor  appointed  him  his  historio- 
grapher, and  some  time  afterwards  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  baron  de  Corlscrooo.  Be  died  at  Vienna  in  1716,  at  tn 
advanced  age. 

The  (olIowinK  is  a  list  of  his  publications: — (1)  Voyages  en  France, 
en  Italie,  en  Ailcmogfu.  A  MalU,  et  tn  Tur^ie  (ila^iR'.  1699,  a  vols. 
l2mo);  I2)  Mcnwires  potitiqius  pour  servir  d  la  parj^ite  tnteUiimce 
de  I'histoire  de  la  Patx  de  Ryswick  (Hague.  1699,  4  voU.  l2roo): 
(3)  Rccherches  modesUs  lUs  causes  de  la  prisenu  guerre,  en  te  ^ 
conceme  les  Prnvinces  Units  (1713,  12mo);  (4)  RxcueU  de  trattis 
d^aliiance,  de  pat.  el  de  commerce  entre  les  rois,  prineei.  et  itats, 
depuis  la  Piiix  dc  MuiisUr  (Amsierdam,  1710,  2  vols.  l2mD);  (5) 
Seupirs  de  l' Europe  d  hi  viic  du  projel  de  paix  conlenu  dam  la  harangne 
de  la  rcinti  de  la  Craiute-Brelagne  <17la,  lamo);  (6)  Corps  wtietrset 
dipiomatiane  dn  droit  del  gens,  contenamt  we  rtemil  des  traitii  it 
paix,  d'auianee,  &c,  faiu  en  Europe,  depuis  Charlemagne  jwgn'i 
priseni  (Amsterdam.  1626,  and  following  years.  8  vols.  fol..  continued 
after  Dumont's  death  by  J.  Rousset);  and  {y)BataiUes  gagnies  par 
le  Pnnce  Eughie  de  Saoote  (Hague,  1723).  Dumont  was  also  the 
author  of  Lettrei  kiUonqnts  contenant  ce  prise  patitde  piuiimportant 
en  Europe  (l3mo).  This  periodical,  wbKh  was  commenced  in  1692, 
two  volumes  appearing  annuallv.  Dumont  conducted  till  1710,  from 
which  time  it  was  continued  by  Basnage  and  others  until  1738 
The  earlier  volumes  are  much  pnxed. 

DiniONT,  PIERRE  ^IBMHH  UUIS  (1759-1829),  Frenii 
poliUcal  writer,  was  bom  on  the  i8ih  of  July  1759  at  Geneva, 
of  which  his  family  had  been  dtixens  of  good  repute  from  the 
days  of  Calvin.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  the  college 
of  Geneva,  and  in  1781  was  chosen  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  dty. 
Xtie  political  troubles  which  disturbed  Geneva  in  1781,  however. 
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suddenly  tuined  the  coqne  of  his  life.  He  beton(ed  to  Ifae 
liberab  or  democrats,  and  the  triumph  of  the  aristocratic  party, 
through  the  interference  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Sardinia, 
made  residence  in  liis  native  town  impossible,  though  be  was  not 
among  the  number  of  the  proscribed.  He  therdore  went  to 
join  his  mother  and  listers  at  St  Peteisburg,  In  this  he  was 
probably  influenced  in  part  by  the  example  of  his  townsman 
Pierre  Lelort,  the  first  tutor,  minister,  and  general  of  the  tsar. 
At  St  Peteisburg  he  was  for  eighteen  months  pastor  of  the  French 
church.  In  1785  he  removed  to  London,  Lord  Shclbume,  then 
a  minister  of  state,  having  invited  him  to  undertake  the  education 
of  his  sons.  It  was  at  the  house  of  Lord  Shelbume,  now  ist 
marquess  of  Lanadowne,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  friend  or 
rather  member  of  the  family,  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
many  illustrious  men,  amongst  otheis  Fox,  Sheridan,  Lord 
Holland  and  Sir  Samuel  Romiily.  With  the  last  of  these  he 
formed  a  close  and  enduring  friendship,  which  had  an  important 
influence  on  his  life  and  pursuits. 

In  178S  Dumont  visited  Paris  with  Romiily.  During  a  stay 
of  two  months  in  that  dty  he  had  almost  daily  intercourse  with 
ilirabeau,  and  a  certain  affinity  of  talents  and  pursuits  led  to  an 
intimacy  between  two  persons  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other  in  habits  and  in  character.  On  his  return  from  Paris 
Dumont  made  the  acquaintance  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  Filled 
with  admiration  ior  the  genius  of  Benthun,  Dumont  made  it 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  life  to  recast  and  edit  the  writings 
of  the  great  Knglish  jurist  in  a  form  suitable  for  the  ordinary 
reading  public.  This  literary  relationship  was,  according  to 
Dumont's  ow|i  account,  one  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  character. 
All  the  fundamental  ideas  and  most  of  the  illustrative  material 
were  supplied  in  the  manuscripts  of  Bentham;  Dumont's  task 
ms  chiefly  to  abridge  by  striking  out  repeated-matter,  to  supply 
lacwtoe,  to  secure  unifotmUy  of  style,  and  to  improve  the  French. 
The  following  works  of  Bentham  were  published  under  his 
editoiship:  Traiti  de  ligislalun  milt  d  ptnalc  (1802),  Thiorit 
iu  peitta  et  ia  rtcomptusa  (>8ii),  Tatliqut  da  assaniUa 
Upiltives  (1815),  TraiU  da  trams  jvdicioira  (1633)  and 
Ik  I'ortankaUmjtidkiain  ttdtta  codification  (1828). 

Inthesummcrofi;8gDunoot  went  to  Paris.  The  object  of 
the  journey  was  to  obtain  through  Necker,  who  had  just  returned 
to  office,  an  unrestriacd  restoration  of  Genevese  liberty,  by 
cancelling  the  Ucaty  of  guarantee  between  France  and  Switier^ 
land.  Which  prevented  the  republic  from  enacting  new  hws 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty.  The  proceedings 
and  negotiations  to  which  this  mission  gave  rise  necessarily 
brought  Dumont  into  coimcxion  with  most  of  the  leadbg  men 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  made  him  an  interested 
spectator,  aometimes  even  a  participator,  indirectly,  in  the 
events  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  same  cause  also  led  him 
to  rcntw  his  acquaintance  with  Mirabeau,  whom  he  found 
occupied  with  his  duties  as  a  deputy,  and  with  the  composition 
of  his  journal,  the  Courier  de  Provence.  For  a  time  I>umont 
took  an  active  and  very  efficient  part  in  the  conduct  of  this 
journal,  supplying  it  with  reports  as  well  as  original  articles, 
and  also  furnishing  Mirabeau  with  speeches  to  be  delivered  or 
rather  read  in  the  assembly,  as  related  in  his  highly  instructive 
and  interesting  posthumous  work  entitled  Souvenirs  sw  liirabcau 
(1832).  In  fact  tiis  friend  George  Wilson  used  to  relate  that  one 
day,  when  they  were  dining  together  at  a  laUe  d'kHe  at  Versailles, 
he  saw  Diunont  engaged  in  writing  the  most  celebrated  para- 
graph of  Mirabeau's  address  to  the  king  For  the  removal  of  the 
troops.  He  also  reported  such  of  Mirabeau's  speeches  as  he  did 
not  write,  embellishing  them  from  his  own  stores,  which  were 
inexhaustible.  But  thb  co-operation  soon  came  to  an  end;  for, 
being  attacked  in  pamphlets  as  one  of  Mirabeau's  writers,  he 
felt  hurt  at  the  notoriety  thus  given  to  his  name  in  connexion 
with  a  man  occu^^ing  Uicabca*'*  peoqUar  positioo,  and  letumed 
to  England  in  1791. 

In  i8ot  he  travelled  over  various  parts  of  Europe  with  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  afterwards  3rd  marquess  of  Lansdowne.  and  on 
his  return  settled  iajof  u>  the  editorship  of  the  works  of  Bentham 
already  mentioned.    In  1814  the  restoration  of  Geneva  to  in- 


dependence induced  Dumont  to  return  to  his  native  place,  and 
be  soon  became  the  leader  of  the  supreme  counciL  He  devoted 
particukr  attention  to  the  judicial  and  penal  systems  of  hb 
native  state,  and  many  improvements  on  both  are  due  to  him. 
He  died  at  Milan  when  on  an  autumn  tour  on  the  19th  of  Sep> 
tember  1839. 

DmOIiT  DTJEVILLB,  JUUB  HSBASTIBN  CfiSAS  (1790- 
1842),  French  navigator,  was  bom  at  CondJ-sur-Noireaa,  ia 
Normandy,  on  the  33rd  of  May  179a  The  death  of  his  father, 
who  before  the  revolution  had  held  a  judicial  post  in  Cond£, 
devolved  the  care  of  his  education  on  bis  mother  and  his  maternal 
uncle,  the  Abbi  d«  Croizilles.  Failing  to  pass  the  entrance 
examination  for  the  £ooIe  Folytechnique,  he  went  to  sea  m  1807 
as  a  nonce  on  board  the  "Aquilon."  During  the  next  twelve 
years  he  gradually  rose  in  the  service,  and  added  a  knowledge 
of  botany,  entomology,  En^ish,  German,  Spanish,  Italian  and 
even  Hebrew  and  Greek  to  the  professional  branches  of  his 
studies.  In  i8ro,  while  engaged  in  a  hydiographic  survey  of  the 
Mediterranean,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  recognize  the  Venus 
of  Milo  (Mclos)  in  a  Greek  statue  recently  unearthed,  and  to 
secure  its  preservation  by  the  report  he  presented  to  the  French 
ambassador  at  Constantinople.  A  wida  field  for  his  energies 
was  furnished  in  i8»  by  the  drcomnavigating  expedition  of  the 
"Coquille"  uiular  the  command  of  his  friend  Duperrey;  and 
on  its  return  in  1815  his  services  were  rewarded  by  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  capilaine  dt  frt/aU,  and  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
control  of  a  similar  enterprise,  with  the  especial  purpose  of  dis- 
covering traces  of  the  lost  exi^orer  La  F&ouse,  in  which  he  was 
successfuL  The  "Astrolabe,"  as  he  renamed  the  "Coquille," 
left  Toulon  on  the  ssth  of  April  1896,  and  returned  to  Marseilles 
on  the  25th  of  March  r829,  having  traversed  the  South  Atlantic, 
coasted  the  Australian  continent  from  King  George's  Sound  to 
Port  Jackson,  charted  various  parU  of  New  Zealand,  and  vnited 
the  Fiji  Islands,  the  Loyalty  bbnds.  New  Caledonia,  New 
Guinea,  Araboyna,  Van  Diemea's  Land,  the  Caroline  T«i«tw%^ 
Celebes  aad  Mauritius.  Promotion  to  the  rank  of  capilcme 
d4  taisseau  was  bestowed  on  the  conunander  in  August  1829; 
and  in  August  of  the  following  year  he  was  charged  with  the 
delicate  task  of  conveying  the  exiled  king  Charles  X.  to  England. 
His  proposal  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  soulli 
polar  regions  was  discouraged  by  Aiago  and  others,  who  ciitkixcd 
the  work  of  the  previous  expedition  in  no  measured  terms;  but 
at  last,  m  1837,  all  difficulties  Were  surmounted,  andonthcTthof 
September  he  set  sail  from  Toulon  with  the  "Astrolabe"  and 
its  convoy  "LaZflte."  On  the  isth  of  January  rSjS  tbejr 
sighted  the  Antarctic  ice,  and  soon  aftertheir  progress  southward 
was  blocked  by  a  continuous  bank,  which  they  vainly  coasted 
for  300  m.  to  the  east  Returning  westwud  they  visited 
the  South  Orkney  Ishmds  and  part  of  the  New  Shetknds, 
and  discovered  JoinviUe  Idand  and  Louis  Philippe  Land,  but 
were  compelled  by  scurvy  to  seek  succour  at  'Talcahuano  in 
Chile.  Thence  they  proceeded  across  the  Pacific  and  through 
the  Asiatic  archipelago,  visiting  among  others  the  Fiji  and  the 
Pclew  Islands,  coasting  New  Guinea,  and  circumnavigating 
Borneo.  In  1840,  leaving  their  dck  at  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania , 
they  returned  to  the  Antarctic  region,  and  on  the  srst  of  the 
month  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  Addie  Land,  which 
D'Urville  named  after  bis  wife,  in  140*  E.  The  «th  of 
November  found  them  at  Toulon.  D'Urville  was  at  once 
appointed  contre-omiral,  and  in  1841  he  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Socidtt  de  Gfographis.  On  the  8th  of  Magr 
1842  he  was  killed,  with  his  wife  and  son,  in  a  railway  tcddent 
near  Meudon. 

His  principal  works  are — Enumeralio  plantarum  ipuu  kt  intMa 
Arckipdagi  am  liltoriius  Ponti  Euxini,  &C.  (1822);  Voyage  deta 
conelte  "PAstrdaie,"  i8t6-i8ig  (Paris,  1830-1835),  and 
Voyage  an  pSe  sui  el  dans  tOclanit,  1S37-1S40  (Paris,  184*- 
1854),  in  each  of  which  his  scientific  colleagues  had  a  shsire; 
Voyages  auicur  du  monde;  risumi  gfniral  des  voyages  de  itageOau^ 
&C.  (Paris,  1833  and  1844).  An  island  (also  called  Kairu)  off 
the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  a  cape  on  the  same  cou^ 
bear  the  name  of  D'Urville. 
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BOMHinBnn^  •  mineral  described  in  1881  by  M.  P. 
Goiuurd,  who  named  It  alter  Eugtne  Dnmorticr,  a  palaconto- 
logbt  of  Lyons,  Fiance.  It  is  essentially  a  basic  aluminium  boro- 
silicate,  belonging  to  the  orthorhombic  system;  it  occurs  usually 
in  fibrous  forms,  of  smalt-blue,  greenish-blue,  lavender  or  almost 
black  colour,  and  exhibits  strong  pleochroism.  According  to 
W.  T.  Schaller  (Amer.  Journ.  Set.,  1905  (iv.),  19,  p.  211)  a  purple 
cdoor  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  titam'um.  Analyses  of 
some  specimens  point  to  the  formula  (SiOi)iAl(A10)i(BO]H, 
wliii  ji,  written  in  this  form,  explains  the  analogy  with  andalusite 
and  the  alteration  into  muscovite.  Dumortierite  occnis  in  gneiss 
at  Cbaponost,  near  Lyons,  and  at  a  few  other  European  localities; 
it  is  found  also  in  the  United  States,  bdng  known  from  near 
New  York  City,  from  Riverside  and  San  Diego  counties, 
California,  and  from  Yuma  county,  Arizona.  The  last-named 
locality  yields  the  mineral  in  some  quantity  in  the  form  of  dense 
fibres  embedded  in  quartz,  to  which  it  imparts  a  blue  colour. 
The  mineral  aggregate  is  polished  as  en  ornamental  stone, 
lather  resembling  lapis-lazuli. 

DUMOUini.  CHARLES  [Molinazus]  (1500-1566),  French 
}nrist,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  ijoo.  He  began  practice  as  an 
advocate  before  the  parlement  of  Paris.  Dumoulin  turned 
Calvinist,  and  when  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  began 
he  went  to  Germany,  where  for  a  long  time  he  taught  law  at 
Strassburg,  Besancon  and  elsewhere.  He  returned  to  France 
In  1557.  Dumoulin  had,  in  1553,  written  Commentaire  svr 
PSdU  du  rot  Henrill  sur  la  petiUs  dates,  which  was  condemned 
by  the  Sorbonne,  but  bis  Comeil  iut  Ufail  du  eoncile  de  Trenie 
created  a  still  greater  stir,  and  aroused  against  him  both  the 
Catholics  and  the  Calvinists.  He  was  imprisoned  by  order  of 
the  parlement  until  1564.  It  was  as  a  jurist  that  Dumoulin 
gained  his  great  reputation,  being  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 
as  the  "  prince  of  jurisconsults."  His  remarkable  erudition  and 
breadth  of  view  had  a  considerable  effect  on  the  subsequent 
development  of  French  law.  .  He  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  feudalism, 
which  be  attacked  in  his  Dejeudia  (Paris,  1 539).  Other  import- 
ant works  were  his  commentaries  on  the  customs  of  Paris  (Paris, 
'539'  1554;  Frankfort,  1575;  lAusanne,  1576),  valuable  as  the 
«nly  commentary  on  those  in  force  in  1510,  and  the  Exiriealio 
laiyriniki  ditidui  et  indhidui,  a  treatise  on  the  law  of  surety. 
• '  A  collected  edition  of  Dumoulin 's  works  was  pubfishcd  in  Paris  in 
1681  (5  vols.). 

DimOURIEZ,  CHARLES  FRANCOIS  (1739-1823).  French 
general,  was  bom  at  Cambray  in  1739.  His  father  was  a  com- 
missary of  the  royal  army,  and  educated  his  son  most  carefully 
fa  various  branches  of  learning.  The  boy  continued  his  studies 
at  the  college  of  Louis-le-Grand,  and  in  1757  began  his  military 
career  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  of  Rossbach.  He  received 
a  commission  for  good  conduct  in  action,  and  served  in  the  later 
Ccrman  campaigns  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  with  distinction; 
but  at  the  peace  he  was  retired  as  a  captain,  with  a  small  pension 
and  the  cross  of  St  Louis.  Dumouriez  then  visited  Italy  and 
Corsica,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  his  memorials  to  the  due  dc 
Choiseul  on  Corsican  affairs  led  to  his  re-employment  on  the 
staff  of  the  French  expeditionary  corps  sent  to  the  island, 
for  which  he  gained  ttie  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  After  this 
be  became  a  member  of  the  Secret  du  roi,  the  secret  service 
under  Louis  XV.,  where  his  fertility  of  diplomatic  resource 
bad  full  scope.  In  1770  he  was  sent  on  a  m^on  into  Poland, 
where  in  addition  to  his  political  business  he  organized  a  Polish 
militia.  The  fall  of  Choiseul  brought  about  his  recall,  and 
somewhat  later  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  where  he 
spent  six  months,  occupying  himself  with  literary  pursuits. 
Be  was  then  removed  to  Caen,  where  he  was  detained  until 
the  accession  of  Louis  XVL 

'  Upon  his  release  in  1774  he  married  his  cousin  Mile  de  Broissy, 
but  he  was  neglectful  and  unfaithful,  and  in  J789  the  pair 
separated,  the  wife  taking  refuge  in  a  convent.  Meanwhile 
Dumouriez  had  devoted  his  attention  to  the  internal  state  of 
his  own  country,  and  amongst  the  very  numerous  memorials 
which  he  sent  in  to  the  government  was  one  on  the  defence  of 
Momiandy  and  it*  ports,  wliicb  procured  him  in  1778  the  post 


of  commandant  of  Chefbonrg,  which  he  administered  with  much 
success  for  ten  years.  He  became  marlehal  de  eamp  in  1 788  .but 
his  ambition  was  not  satisfied,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, seeing  the  opportunity  for  carving  out  a  career,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  joined  the  Jacobin  Club.  The  death  of  Mirabeau, 
to  whose  forttmes  he  had  attached  himself,  was  a  great  blow 
to  him;  but,  promoted  to  the  tank  of  lieutenant-general  and 
commandant  of  Nantes,  his  opportunity  came  after  the  flight 
to  Varennes,  when  he  attracted  attention  by  offering  to  march 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Assembly.  He  now  attached  himself 
to  the  Girondist  party,  and  on  the  isth  of  March  t793  was 
appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  declaration  of  war  against  Austria  (April  30),  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  was  plarmcd  by  him.  On  the 
dismissal  of  Roland,  ClaviSre  and  Scrvan  (June  r3),  he  took  the 
latter's  post  of  minister  of  war,  but  resigned  it  two  days  later  oa 
account  <>f  the  kit<g's  refusal  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Assembly, 
and  went  to  join  the  army  of  Marshal  LOckner.  After  the 
imeute  of  August  10  and  Lafayette's  flight  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  "  Army  of  the  Centre,"  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  Coalition  assumed  the  offensive.  Dumouriez  acted 
promptly.  His  subordinate  Kellermann  repulsed  the  Prussians 
at  Valmy  (September  20,  r792),  and  he  himself  sevei*ely  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Jemappcs  (November  6).  Returning  to  Paris, 
he  was  received  with  a  popular  ovation;  but  he  was  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  extremists  in  power,  his  old-fashioned 
methodical  method  of  conducting  war  exposed  him  to  the 
criticism  of  the  ardent  Jacobins,  and  a  defeat  would  mean  the 
end  of  his  career.  Defeat  coming  to  him  at  Necrwinden  in 
January  1793,  he  ventured  all  on  a  desperate  stroke.  Arresting 
the  commissaries  of  the  Convention  sent  to  inquire  into  his 
conduct,  he  handed  them  over  to  the  enemy,  and  then  attempte(^ 
to  persuade  his  troops  to  march  on  Paris  and  overthrow  the 
revolutionary  government.  The  attempt  failed,  and  Dumouriez, 
with  the  due  de  Chartrcs  (afterwards  King  Louis  Philippe)  and 
his  brother  the  due  de  Montpensier,  fled  into  the  Austrian  camp. 
He  now  wandered  from  country  to  country,  occupied  in 
ceaseless  intrigues  with  Louis  X^U.,  or  for  setting  up  an 
Orlcanist  monarchy,  until  in  1804  he  settled  in  England,  where 
the  govenmient  conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  £1200  a  year. 
He  became  a  valuable  adviser  to  the  War  Office  in  connexion 
with  the  struggle  with  Napoleon,  though  the  extent  to  which 
this  went  ,was  only  known  in  public  many  years  later.  In  1814 
and  181S  he  endeavoured  to  procure  from  Louis  XVIII.  the 
biton  of  a  marshal  of  France,  but  was  refused.  He  died  at 
Turville  Park,  tvear  Henley-on-Thames,  on  the  14th  of  March. 
1823.  His  memoirs  were  published  at  Hamburg  in  1794.  An 
enlarged  edition.  La  Vie  et  la  mlnuins  du  Ctnlral  Dumouriez, 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1823.  Dumouriez  was  also  the  author  of  a 
la^  number  of  political  pamphlets. 

Sec  A.  von  Boeuslawtld,  Dot  Lthen  dts  Generals  DumourieM 
(Berlin,  1878-1879);  Rene  dee  deux  mania  (ijth  July,  itt  and 
15th  August  1884);  H.  Welschingcr,  Le  Rornan  de  Duhiourie* 
(1890):  A.  Chuquet,  £a  Premihe  Ineasion,  Valmy,  La  Retraik 
de  Brunta/ick,  Jemappes,  La  Trakisam  de  Dumoueies  (Paris, 
1886-1801):  A.  Sonl,  L'Eurote  el  la  lUeetulim  franfoue  (18S5- 
1892);  J.  Holland  Rose  and  A.  M.  Broadtey,  Dumouriet  and  ike 
Defence  of  England  (1908) ;  E.  Daudet,  La  Conjuration  de  Pichcgru 
et  lee  comploti  myalisles  du  midi  et  du  Vest,  iTQS-'TfT  (Paris,  1901). 

DtniP.  (i)  (Of  obscure  <»igin;  corresponding  in  |otm  and 
possibly  connected  with  the  word,  are  the  Mid.  Dutch  iomp, 
mist  or  haze,  and  the  Ger.  dump/,  dull  or  dazed),  a  state  of 
wonder,  perplexity  or  melancholy.  The  word  thus  occius 
particularly  in  the  plural,  in  such  phrases  as  "  doleful  dumps." 
It  was  also  formerly  used  for  a  tune,  especially  one  of  a  mournful^ 
kind,  a  dirge.  (2)  (Coimected  with  "  dumpy,"  but  appearing 
later  than  that  woid*  and  also  of  obscure  origin),  something 
short  and  thick,  and  hence  used  of  many  objects  such  as  a  lead 
counter  or  medal,  of  a  coin  formerly  used  in  Australia,  formed 
by  punching  a  circular  piece  out  of  a  Spanish  dollar,  and  of  a 
short  thick  bolt  used  in  shipbuilding.  (3)  (Probably  of  Norse 
origin,  cf .  Nor.  dumpa,  and  Datu  dumpe,  meaning  "  to  fall " 
suddenly,  with  a  bump),  to  throw  down  in  a  heao.  and  hence 
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ptrticulariy  ap|died  to  the  depoiitiiig  of  any  Utgt  qiitntity  of 
nuterul,  to  the  shooting  of  rubbish,  or  tilling  *  load  from  a 
cart.  It  ia  thus  used  of  the  method  of  disposal  of  the  masses  of 
gravel,  &c,  di^tegrated  by  water  in  the  hydraulic  method  of 
gold  mining.  A  "  dump  "  or  "  dumping-ground  "  is  thus  the 
place  where  such  waste  material  is  deposited.  The  use  of  the 
term  "  dumping'*  in  the  economics  of  international  trade  has 
come  into  prominence  in  the  taiiS  reform  controversy  in  the 
Voited  Kingdom.  It  is  sometimes  used  loosely  of  the  importing 
of  foreign  goods  at  prices  below  those  ruling  in  the  importing 
coimtry;  but  strictly  the  term  is  applied  to  the  importing,  at  a 
price  below  the  cost  of  production,  of  the  surplus  of  manufactures 
of  a  foreign  country  over  and  above  what  has  been  disposed  of 
in  its  home  marlcet.  The  ability  to  sell  such  a  surplus  in  a 
foreign  market  below  the  cost  of  production  depends  on  the 
prices  of  the  home  market  being  artificially  sustained  at  a 
sufficiently  high  level  by  a  monopoly  or  by  a  taiiS  or  by  bounties. 
An  essential  factor  in  the  operation  of  "  dumping "  is  the 
lenening  of  the  whole  cost  of  production  by  manufacture  on 
a  Urge  scale. 

DUHASH,  the  name  of  two  Jewish  scholars  of  the  loth  century. 

t.  DiniASa  Ben  Labeat,  grammarian  and  poet,  belonged 
to  the  brilliant  circle  attracted  to  Cordova  by  Ijosdai,  and  took 
a  Urge  share  in  promoting  the  Jewish  "  Golden  Age  "  under 
the  Moors  in  Andalusia.  Dunash  not  only  helped  in  the  founda- 
tion of  a  school  of  scientific  philology,  but  adapted  Arabian 
metres  to  Hebrew  verse,  and  thereby  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
oeo-Hebraic  poetry,  which  reached  its  highest  level  in  Spain. 

>.  DUNASB  Ibn  Taudi  was,  like  the  preceding,  a  leader  in 
the  critical  study  of  Unguagc  among  Arabic-spttking  Jews. 
Professor  Bacher  says  of  him:  "  In  the  history  of  Hebrew 
pUlology,  Ibn  Tamim  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  representatives  of 
the  systematic  comparison  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic."  The  philo- 
logical researches  of  the  roth  century  were  closely  assodated 
'with  the  Spanish-Moorish  culture  of  the  period.  (I.  A) 

mniBAR,  OBOBOB  (t774-i8si),  English  cUssIcal  scholar 
and  lexicographer,  was  bom  at  Coldingham  Jn  Berwickshire. 
In  early  life  he  followed  the  humble  professi&n  of  gardening, 
but,  having  been  permanently  injured  by  an  accident,  devoted 
hinudf  to  the  study  of  the  classics.  VtTiea  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  obtained  a  tutorship 
fai  the  family  of  Lord  Provost  Fettes.  In  1807  he  succeeded 
Andrew  Dalzel  as  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university.  Dunbar 
held  his  appointment  till  his  death  on  the  6th  of  December 
1851.  Although  a  man  of  great  energy  and  industry,  Dunbar 
did  not  produce  anything  of  permanent  value.  He  deserves 
mention,  however,  for  his  Greek-English  and  English-Greek 
lexicon  (1840),  on  the  compiUtion  of  which  he  spent  eight  years, 
Althou^  now  superseded.  It  was  the  best  work  of  its  kind  that 
had  appeared  in  England. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  Dunbar's  fife  will  be  found  in  the 
CisMnrim  Mtrtmy  (Sth  of  December  i8ji)- 

DiniBAR,  PAVL  UQItENCB  (i87a-i9o6),  American  author, 
of  negro  descent,  was  bom  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  of  June 
1879.  He  graduated  (1891)  from  the  Dayton  high  school,  had  a 
varied  experience  as  elevator  boy,  mechanic  and  Journalist, 
and  in  1897-1898  held  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Libraiy  of 
Congress,  resigning  in  December  1898  to  devote  himself  to 
literary  work.  He  died  of  consumption  at  his  home  in  Dayton 
on  the  8th  of  Fcbruaiy  1906.  His  poetry  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  American  readers  by  William  Dean  Howells,  who 
wrote  an  apprecUtive  introduction  to  his  Lyria  ej  Lauly  Life 
(1896).  Subsequently  Dunbar  published  eleven  odicr  volumes 
of  verse,  three  noveb  and  five  collections  of  short  stories.  Some 
of  his  short  stories  and  sketches,  espcdally  those  dealing  with 
the  American  negro,  are  charming;  they  are  far  superior  to 
his  noveU,  which  deal  with  scenes  in  which  the  author  is  not  so 
much  at  home.  His  most  enduring  work,  however,  is  his  poetry. 
Some  of  this  b  in  literary  English,  but  the  best  is  in  the  dUIcct 
of  his  people.  In  it  he  has  preserved  much  of  their  very  tempera- 
ment and  outlook  on  life,  usuaOy  with  truth  and  freshness  of 
feeling,  united  with  a  happy  choici;  of  langtiage  and  much 


lyrical  grace  and  sweeiacas,  and  often  with  nie  I 
pathos.  These  poems  of  the  soil  are  a  distinct  contributioa  to 
American  literature,  and  entitle  the  author  to  be  called  pre- 
eminently the  poet  of  hb  race  in  America. 

See  £</(  and  Wtrts  rf  Paul  Lamnu  Duabor  (Naperville,  lU, 
1907},  with  a  biography  oy  L.  K.  Wiggins. 

DUMBAR.  WILUAll  (c  1460-c  1520),  Scottish  poet,  wu 
probably  a  native  of  East  Lothian.  This  is  assumed  from  a 
satirical  reference  in  the  Flytint  0/  Dunbar  ami  Kemudie,  when, 
too,  it  is  hinted  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  noble  Iwuae  of 
Dunbar.  His  name  appears  in  1477  in  the  Register  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  at  St  Andrews,  among  the  Determinants  or 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  and  in  1479  among  the  masters  of  the 
university.  Thereafter  he  joined  the  order  of  Observantine 
Franciscans,  at  St  Andrews  or  Edinburgh,  and  proceeded  to 
France  as  a  wandering  friar.  He  spent  a  few  years  in  Picardy, 
and  was  still  abroad  when,  in  1491,  Bothwell's  mission  to  secure 
a  bride  for  the  young  James  IV,  reached  the  French  court. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  he  accompanied  Blackadder, 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  on  a  similar  embassy  to  Spain  in  1495. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  be  proceeded  with  that  prelate 
to  En^and  on  hu  more  successful  mission  in  1501.  Dunbar 
had  meanwhile  (about  1500)  returned  to  Scotland,  and  had 
become  a  priest  at  court,  and  a  royal  pensioner.  His  literaiy 
life  begins  with  his  attachment  to  James's  household.  All  that 
is  luiown  of  him  from  this  date  to  his  death  about  1520  b  derived 
from  the  poems  or  from  entries  in  the  royal  rcgistcis  of  paymenU 
of  pension  and  grants  of  livery.  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  Rhymer 
of  Scotland  in  the  accounts  of  the  English  privy  coiudl  dealing 
with  the  visit  of  the  mission  for  the  hand  of  Marpuret  Tudor, 
rather  because  he  wrote  a  poem  in  praise  of  London,than  because, 
as  has  been  stated,  he  held  the  post  of  Uureate  at  the  Scottish 
court:,, 'In .1511  he  accompanied  the  queen  to  Aberdeen  and 
commemorated  Jier  yisjt'-iQ-<veise.  Other  pieces  such  as  the 
OffiMn  ("  Qtiben.  tKe'.Cduemour  past  in  France  "},  apropot 
of  the  setting'Out  of  the  regent  Albany,  are  of  hbloriod  interest, 
but  they,  tell.us  Jittle  more  than  that  Dunbar  was  alive.  The 
date  of  hb  d(^ath  b  tu^certaiiL  He  b  named  in  Lyndsay's 
TtsUiHtiU  an4  ComplaytU  of  the  Papyngo  (1530)  with  poets  then 
dead,  and  the  reference  precedes  that  to  Douglas  who  had 
died  in  1 523.  He  certainly  survived  his  royal  patron.  We  may 
not  be  far  out  in  saying  that  he  died  about  1520. 

Dunbar's  reputation  among  hb  immrdiale  successors  was 
considerable.  By  Uter  criticism,  stimuUtcd  in  some  measure  by 
Scott's  eulogy  that  he  b  "unrivalled  by  any  which  Scotland  has 
produced,"  he  has  held  the  highest  place  among  the  northern 
makars.  The  praise,  though  it  has  been  at  times  exaggerated, 
b  on  the  whole  just,  certainly  in  respect  of  variety  of  work  and 
mastery  of  form.  He  belongs,  with  James  I.,  Heniyson  and 
Douglas,  to  the  Scot.^  Chaucerian  schooL  In  hb  allegorical  poems 
reminiscences  of  the  master's  style  and  literary  habit  are  most 
frequent.  Yet,  even  there,  his  disdplcship  shows  certain 
limitations.  Hb  wilder.humour  and  greater  heat  of  blood  give 
him  opportunities  in  which  the  Chaucerian  tradition  b  not 
helpful,  or  even  possible.  Hb  restlessness  leads  us  at  times  to  a 
comparison  with  Skelton,  not  in  respect  of  any  parallelism  of 
idea  or  literary  craftsmanship,  but  in  hb  experimental  zeal  in 
turning  the  diction  and  tuning  the  rhythms  of  the  chaotic 
English  which  only  Chaucer's  genius  had  reduced  to  order.  The 
comparison  must  not,  however,  be  pushed  too  far.  Skelton's 
work  carries  with  it  the  interest  of  attempt  and  failure.  Dimbart 
command  of  the  medium  was  more  certain.  So  that  while  we 
admire  the  variety  of  hb  work,  we  also  admire  the  competence  of 
hb  effort. 

One  hundred  and  one  poems  have  been  ascribed  to  Dunbai. 
Of  these  at  least  ninety  are  generally  accepted  as  his:  of  the 
eleven  attributed  to  him  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  they  should 
not  be  considered  authentic.  Most  doubt  has  clung  to  hb  veisc 
tale  Tht  Frciris  of  Bcraik. 

Dunbar's  chief  allegorical  poems  are  The  CdUyn  Targe  and  Tht 
ThrissU  and  the  Rois.  The  motif  of  the  former  Is  the  poet's 
futile  endeavour,  in  a  dream,  to  ward  off  the  arrows  of  Dame 
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Bontee  1>y  SeaMm's  "Khdd  of  gaU."  When  munded  and 
made  prisoner,  he  discovers  the  true  beauty  of  the  lady:  when 
she  leaves  him,  he  is  handed  over  to  Heaviness.  The  noise  of  t  he 
ship's  guns,  as  the  company  sails  o£f,  wakes  the  poet  to  the  real 
pleasures  of  a  May  qioming.  Dunbar  works  on  the  same  theme 
in  a  shorter  poem,  l^own  as  BtatUy  and  Uu  Prisoner.  The 
TkrissU  ani  Ike  Rais  is  a  prolhalamium  in  honour  of  James  IV. 
and  Margaret  Tudor,  in  which  the  heraldic  allegory  is  based  on 
the  familiar  beast-parliament. 

The  greater  part  of  Dunbar's  work  is  occasional — personal  and 
social  satire,  complaints  (in  the  style  familiar  in  the  minor  veise  of 
Chaucer's  English  successors),  orisons  and  pieces  of  a  humorous 
character.  The  last  type  shows  Dunbar  at  his  best,  and  points 
the  difference  between  him  and  Chaucer.  The  best  specimen  of 
this  work,  of  which  the  outstanding  characteristics  arc  sheer 
whimsicality  and  topsy-turvy  humour,  is  The  Ballad  'of  Kynd 
Killak.  This  strain  runs  throughout  many  of  the  occasional 
poems,  and  ia  not  wanting  in  odd  passages  in  Dunbar's  con- 
temporaries; and  it  has  the  additional  interest  of  showing  a 
direct  historical  relationship  with  the  work  of  later  Scottish  poets, 
and  chiefly  with  that  of  Robert  Bum*.  Dunbar's  satire  is  never 
the  gentle  funning  of  Chaucer:  more  often  it  becomes  invective. 
Examples  of  this  type  are  The  Satire  on  Edinburgh,  The  General 
Satire,  the  Epitaph  on  Donald  Owre,  and  the  powerful  vision  of 
The  Dance  oj  the  Sevin  Deidlie  Synnis.  In  the  Flyting  of  Dunbar 
and  Kennedie,  an  outstanding  specimen  of  a  favourite  northern 
form,  analogous  to  the  continental  estrif,  or  tenxone,  he  and  his 
rival  reach  a  height  of  scurrility  which  is  certainly  without 
parallel  in  English  literature.  This  poem  has  the  additional 
interest  of  showing  the  racial  antipathy  between  the  "  Inglis  "- 
speaking  inhabitants  of  the  Lothians  and  the  "  Scots "  or 
GaeUc-speaking  folk  of  the  west  country. 

There  is  little  in  Dunbar  which  may  be  called  lyrical,  and 
little  of  the  dramatic.  His  Inlerlud  of  the  Droichis  [Dwarf's]  part 
of  Ike  Play,  one  of  the  pieces  attributed  to  him,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
fragment  of  a  dramatic  composition.  It  is  more  interesting  as 
evidence  of  his  turn  for  whimsicali  ty,  already  referred  to,  and  may 
for  that  reason  be  safely  ascribed  to  his  pen.  If  further  selection 
be  made  from  the  large  body  of  miscellaneous  po«n>s,  the  comic 
poem  on  the  physician  Andro  Kennedy  may  stand  out  as  one  of 
the  best  contributions  to  medieval  Goliardic  literature;  The 
Two  Uariit  Wemen  and  the  Wedo,  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
effective  pastiches  in  the  older  alliterative  style,  then  used  by  the 
Scottish  Chaucerians  for  burlesque  purposes;  Done  is  a  battell  on 
the  Dragon  Blot,  for  religious  feeling  expressed  in  melodious 
verse;  and  the  well-known  Lament  fi/r  the  Uakaris.  The  main 
value  of  the  last  is  historical,  but  it  too  shows  Dunbar's  mastery 
of  form,  even  when  dealing  with  lists  of  poetic  predecessors. 

The  chief  authorities  for  the  text  of  Dunbar's  poems  are: — 
(o)  the  Asloan  MS.  (t.  1515);  {b)  the  Chepman  and  Myllar  Prints 
(1508)  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  library,  Edinburgh:  (c)  Banna- 
tyne  MS.  (1568)  in  the  same:  M)  the  Mailland  Folio  MS.  (c.  1570- 
tS90)  in  the  Pcpysian  library,  Macdalenc  College.  Cambridge.  Some 
of  the  poems  appear  in  the  Malccutloch  MS.  (before  1500)  in  the 
library  of  the  university  -f  Kdinburgh;  in  MS.  Cotton  Vitelliul 
A.  XVI.,  appendix  to  Royi  MSS.  No.  58,  and  Arundel  285,  in  the 
British  Museura;  in  the  i^  idpath  MS.  in  the  university  library 
of  Cambridge;  and  in  the  AtK'rdeen  Register  of  Sa.sincs.  The  first 
complete  edition  was  publi  ht;d  by  David  Laing  (2  voU.,  Edinburgh, 
|8m)  with  a  supplement  (IMinburgh,  1865).  This  has  been  super- 
•eded  by  the  Scottish  Text  Society's  edition  (od.  John  Small,  Aeneas 
J,  G.  Mackay  and  Walter  f.rcgor.  3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1893),  and 
by  Dr  Schipper's  I  vol.  edition  (Vienna:  Kais,  Akad.  der  Wisscn- 
ichaften,  1894).  TTieedili'-'i..  hy  j  unc  P.iterson  (f-..!inljiir,'li.  IM.-)) 
and  H.  B.  Baudonf  Cambridge,  1907)  are  of  mioor  vaJu£.  b*.i^ii*,i*i 
have  been  frequently  reprinted  since  Ramsay's  Ener-Green  (1724) 
and  Hailes's  Ancient  Scottish  Poems  (1817).  For  critical  accounts 
•ee  Irvine's  History  of  Scottish  Poetry,  Henderson's  Vernacular 
Poetry  ^Scotland,  Qi^fity  Smith's  Transition  Period.  J.  H.  Millar's 
Literary  History  of  Scotland,  and  the  Cambridge  History  of  Entlish 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  (1908).  Professor  Schipper's  Wiiltam  Dunbar, 
sein  Leben  mtd  seine  Gedichtt  (with  German  translations  of  several 
of  the  poems),  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1884.  (C.  G.  S.) 

DUMBAR  (Gaelic, "  the  tort  on  the  point "),  a  royal,  municipal 
and  police  burgh,  and  seaport  of  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (1901)  js8i.    It  is  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 


entrance  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  19}  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Edinburgh  by 
the  North  British  railway.  Dunbar  is  said  to  have  the  smallest 
rainfall  in  Scotland  and  is  a  favourite  summer  resort.  The  ruins 
of  the  castle,  and  the  remains  of  the  Grey  Friars'  monastery, 
founded  in  1 218,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  Dunbar  House 
in  High  Street,  formerly  a  mansion  of  the  Laudcrdales,  but  now 
used  as  barracks,  are  of  historic  interest.  The  parish  church,  a 
fine  structure  in  red  sandstone,  the  massive  tower  of  which,  1 07  ft. 
high,  is  a  landmark  for  sailors,  dates  only  from  1819,  but  occupies 
the  site  of  what  was  probably  the  first  collegiate  church  in 
Scotland,  and  contains  the  large  marble  monument  to  Sir  George 
Home,  created  earl  of  Dunbar  and  March  by  James  VI.  in  1605. 
Among  other  public  buildings  are  the  town  hall,  astembly  rooms, 
St  Catherine's  hall,  the  Mechanics'  institute  and  library 

There  are  two  harbours,difIicul  t  of  access  owing  to  the  nu  mberof 
reefs  and  simken  rocks.  Towards  tbe'cost  of  building  the  eastern 
or  older  harbour  Cromwell  contributed  £300.  The  western  or 
Victoria  harbour  is  a  refuge  for  vessels  between  Lcilh  Roads  and 
the  Tyne.  Oh  the  advent  of  steam  the  shipping  declined,  and 
even  the  herring  fishery,  which  fostered  a  large  curing  trade,  has 
lost  much  of  its  prosperity.  The  industries  are  chiefly  those 
of  agricultural-implement  making,  ropcrmaking,  brewing  and 
distilling,  but  a  considerable  business  is  done  in  the  export  of 
potatoes.  Dunbar  used  to  form  one  of  the  Haddington  district 
group  of  parliamentary  burghs,  but  its  constituency  was  merged 
in  that  of  the  county  in  1885. 

About  4  m.  S.W.  is  the  village  of  Bid,  where,  according  to  some 
authorities,  William  Dunbar  the  poet  was  bom.  One  mile  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  town  is  Broxmouth  Park  (or  Brocksmouth  House),  the 
first  position  of  the  English  left  wing  in  the  battle  of  i6$o,  now 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Roxburghc. 

The  site  of  Dunbar  is  so  commanding  that  a  castle  was  built  on 
the  cliffs  at  least  as  early  as  85O.  In  1070  Malcolm  Canmore  gave 
it  to  Cospatric,  earl  of  Northumberland,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of 
Dunbar  and  March.  The  fortress  was  an  important  bulwatk 
against  English  invasion,  and  the  town — which  was  created  a 
royal  burgh  by  David  II.— grew  up  under  its  protection.  The 
castle  was  taken  by  Edward  L,  who. defeated  Baliol  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  1296,  and  it  afiorded  shelter  to  Edward  U. 
after  Bannockbura.  In  ijj6  it  was  besieged  by  the  English 
under  William,  Lord  Montacute,  afterwards  ist  carl  of  Salisbiuy, 
b<<t  was  successfully  defended  by  Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar, 
countess  of  March,  a  member  of  the  Murray  family.  Joanna 
Beaufort,  widow  of  James  I.,  chose  it  for  her  residence,  and  in 
1479,  after  his  daring  escape  from  Edinburgh  Castle,  the  dukeof 
Albany  concealed  himself  within  its  walls,  until  he  contrived  to 
sail  for  France.  In  1567  Mary  made  BothweU  keeper  of  the 
castle,  and  sought  its  shelter  herself  after  the  murder  of  Rizzio 
and  again  after  her  flight  from  Borthwick  Castle.  When  she 
surrendered  at  Carberry  Hill  the  stronghold  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  regent  Moray,  by  whom  It  was  dismantled  in  1 568,  but  its 
ruins  are  still  a  picturesque  object  on  the  hill  above  the  harbour. 

The  Battle  ot  DtnoMi  was  fought  on  the  3rd  (13th)  of 
September  1650  between  the  English  army  under  Oliver  Crom- 
well and  the  Scots  under  David  Leslie,  afterwards  Lord  Newark. 
It  took  place  about  3  m.  S.E.  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  where 
between  the  hills  and  the  sea  coast  there  is  a  plain  about  i  m. 
wide,  through  the  middle  of  which  the  main  road  from  Dunbar 
to  Berwick  runs.  The  plain  and  the  road  are  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  the  course  of  the  Brocksbum,  or  Spott  Bum,  which 
at  first  separated  the  hostile  armies.  Rising  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Brock  is  Doon  Hill  (650  ft.),  which  overlooks  the  lower 
course  of  the  stream  and  indeed  the  whole  field.  For  the  events 
preceding  the  battle,  see  Gkeat  Rebellion. 

Cromwell,  after  a  war  of  manoeuvre  near  Edinburgh,  had  been 
compelled  by  want  of  supplies  to  withdraw  to  Dunbar;  Leslie 
pursued  and  took  up  a  position  on  Doon  Hill,  commanding  the 
English  line  of  retreat  on  Berwick.  The  sitiution  was  more  than 
difficult  for  Cromwell.  Some  officers  were  for  withdrawing  by 
sea,  but  the  general  chose  to  hold  his  ground,  though  his  amqr 
was  enfeebled  by  sickness  ind  would  have  to  fight  on  tinfavour- 
aUe  terrain  against  odds  of  two  to  one.    Leslie,  however,  who 
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wu  himself  in  dlffiadties  on  his  post  among  the  bare  hilk, 
and  was  perhaps  subjected  to  pressure  from  civil  authorities, 
descended  from  the  heights  on  the  ind  of  September  and  began 
to  edge  towards  his  right,  in  order  first  to  confront,  and  after- 
wards to  surround,  his  opponent.  The  cavalry  of  his  left  wing 
stood  fast,  west  of  Doon  Hill,  as  a  pivot  of  manceuvre,  the  northern 
(ace  of  Doon  (where  the  ground  rises  from  the  bum  at  an  average 
slope  of  fifteen  degrees  and  fa  even  steeper  near  the  summit)  he 
left  unoccupied.  The  centre  of  infantry  stood  on  the  forward 
slope  of  the  long  spur  which  runs  east  from  Doon,  and  beyond 
them,  practically  on  the  plain,  was  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish 
cavalry.  In  the  evening  Cromwell  drew  up  bis  army,  under 
11,000  effective  men,  along  the  ravine,  and  issued  ordcra 
to  attack  the  Scots  at  dawn  of  the  jrd  (13th).  The  left 
of  the  Scou  was  ineffective,  as  was  a  part  of  their  centre 
of  foot  on  the  upper  part  of  the  hillside,  and  the  English  com- 
mander proposed  to  deal  with  the  remainder.  Before  dawn 
the  English  advanced  troops  crossed  the  ravine,  attacked 
Doon,  and  pinned  l«slie's   left;   under  cover  of  this  the 
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whole  army  began  its  manoeuvre.  The  artillery  was  posted 
on  the  Dunbar  side  of  the  bum,  directly  opposite  and  north  of 
Doon,  the  infantry  and  cavalry  crossed  where  they  could,  and 
formed  up  gradually  in  a  line  south  of  and  roughly  parallel  to  the 
Berwick  road,  the  extreme  left  of  horse  and  foot,  acting  as  a 
reserve,  crossed  at  Brocksmouth  House  on  the  outer  flank.  The 
Scots  were  surprised  in  their  bivouacs,  but  quickly  formed  up, 
and  at  first  repulsed  both  the  horse  and  the  foot.  But  ere  long 
Cromwdl  himself  arrived  with  bis  reserve,  and  the  whole  English 
line  advanced  again.  The  fresh  impulse  enabled  it  to  break  the 
Scottish  cavalry  and  repulse  the  foot,  and  Leslie's  line  of  battle 
was  gradually  rolled  up  from  right  to  left.  In  the  words  of  an 
£ngllsh  officer,  "  The  sun  appearing  upon  the  sea,  I  heard  Nol 
say, '  Now  let  God  arise,  and  let  His  enemies  be  scattered,'  and 
following  us  as  we  slowly  marehed  I  heard  him  say, '  I  profess  they 
run.' "  Driven  into  the  broken  ground,  and  penned  between 
Doon  Hill  and  the  ravine,  the  Scots  were  indeed  helpless.  "  They 
routed  one  another  after  we  had  done  their  work  on  their  right 
wing,"  says  the  same  officer.  Ten  thousand  men,  including 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Scottish  foot,  surrendered,  and  their 
killed  numbered  three  thousand.  Few  of  the  English  were 
kOlcd.  "  I  do  not  believe,"  wrote  Cromwell, "  that  we  have  lost 
twenty  men." 

The  account  of  the  battle  ct  Dunbar  here  followed  Is  that  of.C.  H. 
Firth,  (or  which  lee  his  CmiweU,  pp.  181  ff.  and  references  there 

E  For  other  accounts  acgCaHyfe,  CionmutlTsldUtrsamASpudM, 
exL;  HocnK,  CromM;  BaUock,  Crowmil  <u  a  SMm;  vui 
ner,  Hisl.  ofUu  Commaitwtallk  and  ProltctaraU,  voL  L 


DnHBURB,  a  police  burgh  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  en  the 
left  bank  of  Allan  Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Forth,  $  m.  N.  by  W 
of  Stirling  by  the  Caledonian  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  >5i6.  It  b 
a  place  of  great  antiquity,  with  narrow  streets  and  old-fashioned 
houses,  l^e  leading  industry  b  the  manufacture  of  woollens. 
The  cathedral  is  situated  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  ecclesiastical  edifices  that  escaped  injury  at  the  hands 
of  the  Reformers.  The  flist  church  is  alleged  to  have  been 
erected  by  Blane,  a  saint  of  the  7th  century,  but  the  cathedral 
as  founded  by  David  I.  in  ri4i,  and  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
about  1 240  by  Bishop  Clemens.  Excepting  the  tower,  which  is 
Early  Norman  and  was  probably  incorporated  from  the  earlier 
structure,  the  building  is  of  the  Early  Pointed  style.  It  consists 
o(  a  nave  (130  ft.  long,  58  ft.  wide,  50  ft.  high),  aisles,  choir  (80  ft. 
long  by  30  ft.  wide),  chapter-house  and  tower.  Ruskin  con- 
sidered that  there  was  "  nothing  so  perfect  in  its  simplicity  ~ 
as  the  west  window,  the  design  of  which  resembles  a  leaf.  After 
the  decline  of  episcopacy  the  building  was  neglected  for  a  long 
period,  but  the  choir,  which  contains  some  carved  oak  slalb  of 
the  i6th  century,  was  restored  in  1873,  and  the  nave  roofed  and 
restored  in  i89>-r8os,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Rowand 
Anderson,  the  architect.  From  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
choir  had  been  used  as  the  parish  church,  but  since  its  restoration 
the  whole  cathedral  has  been  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  new 
oak  roof  is  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  Scottish  and  later 
British  monarehs,  and  of  the  old  earls  of  Stratheam.  Several 
members  of  the  families  of  Stratheam  and  Strathallan  were  buried 
in  the  cathedral,  and  three  stones  of  blue  marble  in  the  floor  of 
the  choir  are  supposed  to  mark  the  graves  of  Lady  Margaret 
Drummond  (b.  1471),  mistress  of  James  IV.,  and  her  two  sisters, 
daughten  of  Lord  Drummond,  who  were  mysteriously  poisoned 
in  1501.  An  ancient  Celtic  cross,  6)  ft.  high,  stands  in  the  north- 
western comer  of  the  nave.  Robert  Leighton  was  the  greatest  of 
the  bishops  of  Dtublane,  and  held  the  see  from  1661  to  1670. 
The  library  of  1500  volumes  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  cieigjr 
of  the  diocese  is  housed  in  a  building  with  an  outside  stair, 
standing  near  the  cathedra],  and  the  Bishop's  Walk  by  the 
river  also  perpetuates  his  memory.  Of  the  bishop's  palace  only 
a  few  ruins  remaiii.  The  battlefield  of  Sherlffmuir  is  about  a)  m. 
E.  of  the  town.  A  mile  and  a  half  S.  of  Dunblane  is  the  estate 
of  Keir  which  belonged  to  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell,  the 
historian  and  art  critic  The  duke  of  Leeds  derives  the  title  of 
one  of  his  viscounties  fnmi  Dunblane. 

DONCAM,  the  name  of  two  Scottish  kings. 

DtmCAN  I.  (d.  1040)  was  a  son  of  Crinan  or  Cronan,  lay  abbot 
of  Dunkeld,  and  i>«:ame  king  of  the  Scots  in  succession  to  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Malcolm  II.,  in  ro34,  having  previooily 
as  rex  Ctimhnrum  ruled  in  Strathdyde.  His  accession  was 
"  the  first  example  of  inheritance  of  the  SootUsh  throne  in  the 
direct  line."  Duncan  is  chiefly  known  through  his  connexioa 
with  Macbeth,  which  has  been  immortalised  by  Shakespeare. 
The  feud  between  these  two  princes  originated  probably  io  a 
dispute  over  the  succession  to  the  throne;  iu  detafls,  however, 
are  obscure,  and  the  only  fact  which  Can  be  ascertained  with  any 
certainty  is  that  Duncan  was  slain  by  Macbeth  in  104a  Two 
of  Duncan's  sons,  Malcolm  III.  Canmore  and  Donald  V.  Bane, 
were  afterwards  kings  of  the  Scots. 

DtntcAN  II.  (d.  1094)  was  a  son  of  Malcolm  III.  and  therefore 
a  grandson  of  Duncan  1.  For  a  time  he  lived  as  a  hostage  in 
England  and  became  king  of  the  Scots  after  driving  out  his  uade, 
Donald  Bane,  in  to93,  an  entetpdse  in  which  he  wu  hdped  by 
some  English  and  Normans.    Jle  was  killed  in  the  following  year. 

Sec  W.  F.  Skene,  Cdlic  ScaOand  (1876-1880),  and  A.  Lang,  HiUtrf 
oj  Sanlaiii,  vol.  L  (1900). 

DimCAN,    ADAM    DDNCAM,    itt   VooointT    (1731-1804), 

British  naval  commander,  was  bom  on  the  ist  of  July  1731, 
at  Lundie,  in  Forfanhire,  Scotland.  After  receiving  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  Dundee,  he  was  in  1746  placed  under 
Captain  Haldanc,  of  the  "  Shoreham  "  frigate,  and  in  1749  ^ 
become  a  midshipman  in  the  "  Centurion."  In  175s  he  was 
I  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  the  "  Norwich,"  but  on  the 
I  arrival  of  that  ship  in  America,  whither,  with  the  mt  of  Kepud^ 
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<q«adRm,  It  htd  convoyed  Genenl  Bnddock's  forces,  he  -was 
tiiuuiferred  to  the  "  Centurion."  Once  again  in  Enf^d,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  second  lieutenant  ot  the  "  Torbay,"  and 
after  three  years  on  the  home  station  be  assisted  in  the  attacic 
on  the  French  settlement  of  Gotee,  on  the  African  coast,  in  which 
be  was  slightly  wounded.  He  returned  to  England  as  first 
Kentcnant  of  tbe  "  Torbay  ";  and  in  1 759  was  made  a  commander, 
and  in  1761  a  post-captain.  His  vessel,  the  "Valiant"  (74), 
was  Commodore  Keppel's  flag-ship  in  the  eipedition  against 
Belle-Ile  en  Met  in  that  year,  and  also  in  1763,  when  it  took  an 
important  put  in  the  capture  of  Havana.  In  1778,  od  the 
tecommencemont  of  war  with  Fiance,  Captain  Onacao  was 
appointed  to  the  "  SuRoik  "  (74),  whence  before  tbe  close  of  the 
year,  he  removed  to  the  "  Monarch "  (74),  one  of  the  Channel 
Fleet.  On  the  i6th  of  January  1780,  in  an  action  off  Cape 
St  Vincent,  between  a  Spanish  squadron  under  Don  Juan  de 
Langara  and  the  British  fleet  under  Sir  George  Rodney,  Captain 
Duncan  in  the  "  Monarch  "  was  the  firet  to  engage  the  enemy; 
«nd  in  1782,  as  captain  of  the  "  Blenheim  "  (90),  he  took  part 
lo  Lord  Howe's  relief  of  Gibraltar.  From  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  received  in  1789,  he  was  gradually  promoted 
nntn,  in  1799,  he  became  admiral  of  the  white.  In  February 
1795  he  hoisted  his  flag  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  North  Sa 
fleet,  appointed  to  harass  the  Batavian  navy.  Towards  the 
end  of  May  r797,  though,  fai  consequence  of  the  widespread 
mutiny  in  the  British  fleet,  be  bad  been  left  with  only  the 
"  Adamant "  (50),  besides  his  own  ship  the  "  Venerable  "  (74), 
Admiral  Duncan  proceeded  to  his  usual  station  off  the  Tcxcl, 
where  lay  at  anchor  the  Dutch  squadron  of  fifteen  sail  of  the 
Gne,  under  the  command  of  Vice-Admiral  de  Winter.  From 
time  to  time  he  caused  signals  to  be  made,  as  if  to  the  main 
body  of  a  fleet  in  the  ofiing,  a  stratagem  which  probably  was  the 
cause  of  his  freedom  from  molestation  until,  in  the  middle  of 
Jane,  reinforcements  arrived  from  England.  On  the  jrd  of 
October  the  admiral  put  into  Vannooth  Roads  to  refit  and 
victual  his  ships,  but,  receiving  information  eariy  on  the  9th 
lint  the  enemy  was  at  sea,  be  immediately  hoisted  tbe  signal 
for  giving  him  chase.  On  the  morning  of  the  irth  de 
Winter's  fleet,  consisting  of  4  seventy-fours,  7  sixty-fours,  4 
filty-gun  ships,  >  forty-four-gun  frigates,  and  a  of  thirty-two 
guns,  besides  smaller  vessels,  was  sighted  lying  about  9  m. 
from  shore,  between  the  villages  of  Egmont  and  Camperdown. 
■ITie  British  fleet  numbered  7  seventy-fours,  7  sixty-fours,  a 
fifties,  a  frigates,  with  a  sloop  and  several  cutters,  and  was 
tli^tiy  superior  in  force  to  that  of  the  Dutch.  Shortly  after 
mid-day  the  British  ships,  without  waiting  to  form  in  order, 
broke  through  the  Dutch  line,  and  an  engagement  commenced 
which,  after  heavy  loss  on  both  sides,  resulted  in  the  taking  by 
the  British  of  eleven  ot  tbe  enemy's  vessels.  When  the  action 
ceased  tbe  ships  were  in  nine  fathoms  water,  within  5  m.  of 
•  lee  shore,  and  there  was  every  sign  of  an  approaching  gale. 
So  battered  were  the  prizes  that  it  was  found  Impossible  to  fit 
them  for  future  service,  and  one  of  them,  the  "  Delft,"  tank 
on  her  way  to  England.  In  recognition  of  this  victory.  Admiral 
Duncan  was,  oh  the  31st  of  October,  created  Viscount  Duncan 
of  Camperdown  and  baron  of  Lundie,  with  on  annual  pension 
of  £3000  to  himself  and  the  two  next  heirs  to  his  title.  The 
earidom  of  Camperdown  was  created  for  bis  son  Robert  (1785- 
1859)  in  1831,  and  is  still  in  tbe  possession  of  his  descendants. 
Id  >8oo  Lord  Duncan  withdrew  from  naval  service.  He  died 
on  the  4th  of  August  1804. 

See  Charnock,  Bm.  Nat.  U  794-1106)  iCdBim.PteratetfEutlaiid, 
f.  378  (1813);  W.  James,  Niml  Hulerf  of  CruU  Britain  (1833)1 
Vongc,  History  of  the  British  Navy,  voL  l  11863) ;  Earl  of  Camper- 
down, Admiral  Duruan  (1898).  vol.  xvi.  ol  the  Navy  Record  Soc. 
Publications,  contains  the  logs  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Omperdown. 

DVIICAI,  PSm  ■ARTffl  (1S34-1891),  English  palaeonto- 
logist, was  bom  on  the  30th  of  April  1834  at  Twickenham,  and 
was  educated,  partly  at  the  local  grammar  school  and  partly  in 
Switzerland.  Having  entered  the  medical  department  of  King's 
College,  London,  in  1843,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.B.(Lond.) 
In  1846,  and  then  aeted  for  •  short  tine  as  aaiisUnt  to  a  doctor 


at  Rochester.  Subsequently  lie  practised  at  Colchester  (iB4&< 
i860),  and  during  this  period  he  served  for  a  year  as  mayor  o{ 
the  dty.  Returning  to  London  in  i860  lie  practised  for  a  few 
yeais  at  Blackbcath,  and  then  gave  Us  time  entirdy  to  (deotific 
research,  first  In  botany,  and  bter  in  geology  and  palaeont<^Dgy. 
His  attention  was  dirKted  especially  to  fossil  corals,  and  in 
1863  he  contributed  to  the  Geologiail  Society  of  London  the 
first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  foesil  corals  of  the  West  Indiaa 
Islands  in  which  he  not  only  described  the  species,  but  discussed 
their  bearings  on  the  physical  geography  of  the  Tertiary  period. 
Corals  from  various  ports  of  the  world  and  from  dUfeieat 
geological  formations  were  subsequently  dealt  with  by  Duncaa, 
and  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  leading  authority  on  these 
fossils.  He  prepared  also  for  the  Palaeontographical  Society 
Ci866-i873)  an  important  work  on  British  fossil  corals,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  monograph  by  Henri  Milne-Edwards  and 
Jules  Haime.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1868.  In  1870  he  waa 
chosen  professor  of  geology  at  King's  College.  He  was  president 
of  the  Geological  Society  {liyb-x&'n),  and  in  1881  was  awarded 
the  Wollaston  medal.  In  addition  to  papers  on  fossil  corals, 
be  dealt  with  some  of  tbe  living  forms,  also  with  the  Echinoidea 
and  other  groups,  recent  and  fossO.  He  edited  the  six  volumes 
of Cas$eU'sJVo/iin:f0is/ory(i877,&c.).  HediedttGunnersbuiy 
on  the  38th  of  May  1891. 

DUNCAN,  THOMAS  (1807-1845),  Scottish  portrait  and 
historical  painter,  was  ban  at  Ktndaven,  in  Perthshire.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Perth  Academy,  and  began  the  study  of 
the  law,  but  abandoned  it  for  art.  Beginning  under  tbe  instruc- 
tion of  Sir  William  Allan,  he  early  attained  distinction  as  a 
delineator  of  the  human  figure;  and  his  fint  pictures  established 
his  fame  so  completely,  that  at  a  very  early  age  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  colouring,  and  afterwards  of  drawing,  in  the  Trustees' 
Academy  of  Edinbingb.  In  1840  he  painted  one  of  his  finest 
pictures,  "  Prince  Charles  Edward  and  the  Highlanders  entering 
Edittbuii^  after  the  Battle  of  Prestonpaos,"  which  secured  his 
eiection  as  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1843.  In  the 
same  year  he  produced  his  picture  of  "  Charles  Edward  asleep 
after  Cuilodcn,  protected  by  Flora  MocDonold,"  which,  like 
many  other  of  his  works,  has  been  often  engraved.  In  1844 
appeared  his  "  Cupid  "  and  his  "  Martyrdom  of  John  Brown 
of  PriesthilL"  His  last  work  was  a  portrait  of  himself,  now  in 
tbe  National  Gallery  in  Edinburgh.  He  particularly  excelled 
in  his  portraits  of  ladies  and  children.  He  died  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  >5th  of  May  1845. 

BUNCB,  a  slow  or  stupid  person,  one  incapoble  of  learning.' 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  great  schoolman,  John 
Dans  Scotus,  whose  works  on  logic,  theology  and  philosophy 
were  accepted  text-books  in  the  universities  from  the  I4tb 
century.  "  Duns  "  or  "  Dunsman  "  was  a  name  early  applied 
by  their  opponents  to  the  followers  of  Duns  Scotus,  tbe  Scotists, 
and  hence  was  equivalent  to  one  devoted  to  sophistical  distinc* 
tions  and  subtleties.  When,  in  the  16th  century,  the  Scotists 
obstinately  opposed  the  "  new  learning,"  the  term  "  dims  "  or 
"  dunce  "  became,  in  the  mouths  ol  the  humanists  and  rcformen; 
a  term  of  abuse,  a  synonym  for  one  incapable  of  scholarship, 
a  dull  blockhead. 

DUNCKER,  MAXmiUAH  WOUOANO  (1811-1886),  German 
historian  and  politician,  eldest  son  of  tbe  publisher  Karl  Duncker, 
was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  15th  of  October  1811.  He  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Bcrlm  till  1834,  was  then  accused 
of  participation  in  the  students'  societies,  which  the  government 
was  endeavouring  to  suppress,  and  was  condemned  to  six  years' 
Imprisonment,  aftowards  reduced  to  six  months.  He  had 
already  begun  bis  labours  as  a  historian,  but  after  serving  hit 
sentence  in  1837,  found  himself  debarred  till  1839  from  complete 
ing  bis  course  at  Halle,  where  in  184s  he  obtained  a  professorship.' 
Elected  to  the  Natiooal  Assembly  at  Frankfort  in  1 848,  he  joined 
the  Right  Centre  party,  and  was  cbooen  reporter  of  the  projected 
constitution.  He  sat  fai  the  Erfurt  assembly  in  1850,  and  in  the 
secondPruas)aiichamberfromi849toi85a.  During  the  crisis  ia 
Schleswig  and  Holstem  in  1850  be  endeavound  in  person  toaid 
the  dneUe*  in  tiieir  straggles.    An  aulap«k«B  oppootst  of  tiMi 
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policy  ot  Man(cu6fe],  he  «at  refused  promotion  by  the  Pnusiao 
government,  Ud  in  1857  accepted  the  professonhlp  of  history 
at  Tubingen.  In  1859,  however,  he  was  recalled  to  Berlin  as 
assistant  in  the  ministry  of  state  in  the  Auenwald  cabinet,  and 
in  i86r  was  appointed  councillor  to  the  crown  prince.  In  1867 
he  became  dirKtor  of  the  Prussian  archives,  with  which  it  was 
fail  task  to  incorporate  those  of  Hanover,  Hesse  and  Nassau. 
Re  retired  on  the  ist  of  January  1875,  and  died  at  Ansbach  on 
the  list  of  July  1886.  Duncker's  eminent  position  among 
German  historians  rests  mainly  on  lus  GaeUtU*  its  AUtrthunu 
(ist  ed.,  1851-1857);  stb  ed.  in  9  vols.,  1878-1886;  English 
translatioo  by  Evdyn  Abbott,  1877-1882).  He  edited,  with 
J.  G.  Droysen,  PmasUdu  SUuUtsckriJten,  PoKHsekt  Con»- 
tpondttu  Priedrickt  des  Crossai,  and  Urtanden  md  ActtntUUlu 
Mr  CnchkUt  da  KurJtirsUn  Friedrich  WilMm  wn  Bnmdmbwri. 
To  the  period  of  his  poUtical  activity  belong  Zur  GeteUekli  dtr 
dttUichen  Rekknersammlung  in  Frauk/mrt  (1849);  Htinricli 
ten  Gagcm  (1850),  in  the  series  of  JfOtmer  dtr  Gegtiimarl ;  and 
the  anonymous  Vier  Uotult  ttutw&rliicr  PolUH  (1851).  His 
other  works  include  Oritina  Gtrmanicat  (1840);  the  lectures 
Die  Krisis  dtr  Reformafion  (1845)  and  PeudaliUU  und  Arisiokraiit 
(1858);  Aut  dtr  Zeit  PriedrieJu  dts  Crnsen  tnd  Friedrich 
WHMms  III.  AJkamUuHgenmr  frtussiuJieH  GisekicUe  (1876); 
followed  after  his  death  by  Abkandliuiten  aus  dtr  pieMuhtH 
CtuhieUt  and  AbluuuUungen  aus  dtr  neuem  GetckiekU  (1887). 

DUNCKUY,  HENRY  (i8>3-i896),  English  journalist,  was 
bom  at  Warwick  on  the  >4tb  of  December  1833.  Educated 
at  the  Baptist  college  at  Accrington,  Lancashire,  and  at  Glasgow 
University,  he  became  in  1848  minister  of  the  Baptist  church 
■t  Salford,  Lancashire.  Here  be  doady  investigated  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  working^Jasses,  embodying  the  results  of  his 
inquiries  in  an  essay,  Tke  dory  and  the  Skame  «/  Brilain  (1851), 
which  gained  a  priie  offered  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 
In  185s  he  won  the  Anti-Com-law  League's  prize  with  an  essay 
CO  the  results  of  the  free-trade  policy,  published  in  1854  under 
the  title  Tke  Charter  of  tiu  NaiioHS.  In  1855  he  abandoned 
the  ministiy  to  edit  the  Manehtster  Examiner  and  Timts,  a 
prominent  Liberal  newspaper,  in  charge  of  which  he  remained 
till  1889.  For  twenty  years  he  wrote,  over  the  signature 
"  Veraz,"  weekly  letters  to  the  Manchester  papen;-  those  on 
Th*  Cremt  and  the  Cabinet  (1877)  and  The  Cram  and  the  Ca»- 
Mtitatian  (1878)  evoked  so  much  enthusiasm  that  a  public  sub- 
scription was  set  on  foot  to  present  the  writer  with  a  handsome 
testimonial  for  his  public  services.  In  1878  DuDckley,  who  had 
oftendedined  to  stand  for  parliament,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Reform  Club  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  Liberal 
party,  and  in  1883  he  was  made  an  LL  J>.  by  Glasgow  University. 
He  died  at  Manchester  on  the  >9th  of  June  1896. 

DDNOOIIBB,  SIR  CHARLES  (c  1648-1711),  English  poUtician, 
was  a  London  apprentice,  who  became  a  goldsmith  and  a  banker; 
he  amassed  great  wealth  in  his  calling  and  was  chosen  an  alderman 
'  of  the  dty  of  London  in  1683.  Duncombc's  parliamentary  career 
began  in  i68j,  wh^  he  was  dected  member  of  parliament  for 
Hcdon,  and  he  was  afterwards  one  of  the  rqpresentatives  of 
Yarmouth  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  of  Downton  in  Wiltshire. 
He  was  made  rccdvcr  of  the  customs,  and  upon  the  flight  of 
James  11.  from  England  in  1 688  refused  to  forward  to  him  the  sum 
of  £1500  as  requested;  accordingly  his  name  alone  was  excepted 
from  the  pardon  issued  by  the  oiled  king  in  1692.  A  strong 
Tory,  Duncombe  hdd  for  a  short  time  the  office  of  recdver  of  the 
excise,  and  in  tUs  capadty  he  profited  slightly  by  a  transaction 
over  some  exchequer  bills  which  had  been  falsdy  endorsed. 
Consequently  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
expelled  from  parliament;  and  having  been  rdeased  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  his  friends  were  more  powerful, 
be  was  again  impiisooed  by  the  Commons.  Tried  bdora  the 
court  of  king's  bench  he  was  found  "not  guilty  "  on  two  occasions 
and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  Duncombe  made  three 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  enter  parliament  as  member  for  the  dty 
«(  LiOodon,  and  then  represented  Downton  a  second  time  from 
1701  until  his  death.  In  1699  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1709  he 
served  a>  loni  maygr  of  London. .  Upon  retiring  from  btiuncts 


in  169s  Duncombe  caoied  tone  stir  by  giving  the  r^RSMtativcB 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  a  high  price  for  an  estate  at  Hdmalcy 
in  Yorkshire,  where  be  built  a  magnificent  house. 

He  died  at  his  residence  at  Teddington  on  the  9th  of  April 
1711,  and  much  of  his  great  wealth  passed  to  his  sister,  Ursula, 
wife  of  Thomas  Browne,  who  took  the  name  of  Duncombe. 
Uftnla's  grcat-giMidson,  Charles  Duncombe  (1764-1841),  was 
created  Baron  Feveisbam  in  i8s6,  and  in  1868  hia  grandsoa, 
William  Ernest,  the  3rd  baron  (b.  1819),  was  made  earl  oi 
Feversham.  Sir  Charles  Duncombe's  nephew,  Anthony  Dun- 
combe (e.  1695-1763),  who  was  made  a  baron  in  1747,  left  an 
only  daughter,  Anne  (i757-i8>9),  who  married  Jacob  PlqrddU- 
Bouverie,  2nd  earl  of  Radnor,  by  whoM  she  was  the  aacestieu 
of  the  succeeding  earia  of  Radnor. 

A  cdebrated  member  ot  the  DunconSbe  family  was  Thoius 
Slimosbv  DimcoiiBE  (t796-i86i),a  lUdical  poUtidaa,  who  waa 
member  of  parliament  for  Hertford  from  r826  to  1832  and  for 
Finsbury  from  1834  until  his  death.  Duncombe  defended  Lord 
Durham's  adminbtralion  of  Canada;  he  sought  to  obtain  the 
rdease  of  John  Frost  and  other  Chartists,  whose  immense 
petition  he  presented  to  parliament  in  1842;  and  he  interested 
himself  in  the  affairs  of  Charles  II.,  the  deposed  duke  of  Brans- 
wick.  He  showed  a  practical  sympathy  with  Mazdni,  whose 
letters  had  been  opened  by  order  ot  the  English  government,  by 
urging  for  an  inquiry  into  this  occurrence;  and  also  with  Kossuth. 
He  died  at  Landng  on  the  13th  of  November  1861. 

See  Life  and  Ccrrapandenee  ef  T.  S.  Dimetmlt,  edited  by  T.  H. 
Duooombe  (1868). 

DUNDAtK,  a  seaport  of  Co.  Louth,  Ireland,  in  the  north 
parliamentary  division,  on  the  Castletown  river  near  its  mouth  ia 
Dundalk  Bay.  Fop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  13,076.  It  is  an 
important  junction  00  the  Great  Northern  railway,  by  the  main 
line  of  which  it  is  54  m.  N.  from  Dublin.  The  company  has  ita 
woriu  here,  and  a  line  diverges  to  the  north-west  of  IreUnd: 
Dundalk  is  connected  with  the  port  of  Greenore  (for  Holyhead)  by 
a  line  owned  by  the  London  &  North-Westcm  railway  company  at 
England.  The  parish  church  is  an  old  and  spadous  edifice  with  a 
curious  wooden  steeple  covered  with  copper;  ar^  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapd  is  a  handsome  building  in  the  style  of  King's 
College  chapd,  Cambridge.  There  are  ruins  of  a  Franciscan 
priory,  with  a  lofty  tower.  Adjacent  to  the  town  are  several 
fine  parks  and  deniesnes.  Until  1885  a  member  was  returned 
to  psrUament.  A  brisk  trade,  dpefly  ia  agricultural  and  dairy 
produce, is  carried  on, and  the  town  contains  some  manufactotiea. 
Distilling  and  brewing  are  the  'prindpal  industrial  worka,  and 
there  are  besides  a  flax  and  jute^pinning  mill,  salt  works,  &c 
The  port  is  the  seat  of  a  consider^le  trade,  mainly  in  agricul- 
tural produce  and  live  stock.  It  is  also  the  centre  of  a  sea- 
fishery  district  and  of  salmon  fisheries.  Dundalk  was  a  borough 
by  prescriptioo,  and  recdved  charters  from  Edward  III.  and 
successive  monarcbs.  Edward  Bruce,  having  invaded  Ireland 
from  Scotland  in  1315,  proceeded  south  from  his  landing-place  in 
Antrim,  ravaging  as  he  came,  to  Dundalk,  which  he  stormed,  and 
proclaimed  himself  king  here.  In  this  ndghbourhood,  too,  he  was 
defeated  and  killed  by  the  English  under  Sir  John  dcBermin^iaaa 
ini3 18,  and  at  Faughart  near  Dundalk,  near  the  ruined  church  of 
St  Bridget,  he  is  buried. 

DUNDBB,  JOHN  ORAHAM  OP  CUVBRHODSB.  ViscooHT 
(c  1649-1689),  Scottish  soldier,  was  the  elder  son  of  Sir  William 
Graham  and  Lady  Madeline  Carnegie.  Of  his  youth  little  record 
has  been  kept;  but  in  the  year  1665  he  became  a  student  at  the 
university  of  St  Andrews.  His  education  was  upon  the  whole 
good,  as  appears  from  the  varied  and  valuable  correspondence  of 
his  later  years.  Young  Graham  was  destined  tor  a  military 
career;  and  after  about  tour  years  be  proceeded  abroad  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  service  of  France.  In  1673  or  1674  he  went  t* 
Hdland,  and  obtained  a  cometcy,  and  be  waa  soon  raised  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  as  a  reward  for  having  saved  the  life  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  at  the  battle  of  SencS.  A  few  years  later, 
being  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of'obtaining  a  regiment,  Graham 
resigned  his  commission.  Inthebeginningof  i677heretttmedl<», 
En^and,  bearing,  it  is  said,  Ictleis  of  strong  recommeodatioa 
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from  the  prince  to  CbwlMlLudtlitdake  of  York.  Ini678he 
becaffle  a  lieutcnaat,  and  looii  aftemrda  captain  of  a  troop,  in 
the  icgimeot  mmmanded  by  hia  relative  the  marquis  of  Montroee. 
The  task  before  him  wa*  the  soppreisioa  of  the  Coveoanten' 
rebellion.  To  this  he  brought,  over  and  above  the  feelings  of 
romantic  loyalty  and  the  cavaiier  spirit,  which  in  his  case  was 
free  from  its  usual  defecta,  a  hatred  of  the  Covenanters  which  was 
based  largely  on  his  hero-wonhip  of  the  great  Mdntroee.  Further, 
hit  uncompnnnbing  dlspoaitibn  and  unmlsiakable  capacity  at 
once  marked  him  out  as  a  leader  upon  whom  the  government 
could  rely.  But  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  the  open  or  secret 
hostility  of  the  whole  people,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
country  he  was  required  to  watch,  were  txx>  great  for  the  leader  of 
a  SDudl  body  of  cavalry,  and  in  spite  of  his  vigorous  and  energetic 
action,  Graham  accomplished  but  little.  He  entered,  however, 
upon  his  occupation  with  xest,  and  interpreted  consistently  the 
orders  he  received.  There  is  evidence,  also,  that  his  efforts  were 
appreciated  at  headquarters  in  his  appointment,  jointly  with  the 
bird  of  Earlsball,  his  subaltern,  to  the  office  of  dierifl-depute  of 
Dumfries  and  Annandale  in  Mairch  1679,  with  powers— spedally 
narrated  fai  his  commission— aoent  "  separation,"  conventicles, 
"  disorderly  baptisms  arid  marriages,"  and  the  like. 

For  some  years  thereafter  the  petition  of  Graham  was  in  the 
highest  degree  difficult  and  delicate.  .  In  the  midst  of  enemies, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  most  erroneous  but  direct  orders  of  his 
government,  he  combined  the  functions  of  soldier,  spy,  pro- 
secutor and  judge.  Shortly  after  the  murder  of  Archbishop 
Sharp  (1679),  he  was  summoned  to  increased  activity.  There 
were  reports  of  rebels  gathering  near  Glasgow,  and  Graham  went 
in  pursuit.  On  the  ist  of  June,  the  Covenanters  being  in  a  well- 
protected  position  upon  the  marshy  ground  of  Drumclog, 
Graham  advanced  to  the  attack.  Hindered  by  the  ground,  he  had 
to  wait  till  the  impatience  of  his  adversaries  induced  them  to 
commence  an  impetuous  attack.  The  charge  of  tlie  Covenanters 
routed  the  royal  cavalry,  who  turned  and  fled,  Graham  himself 
having  a  narrow  escape.  This  was  the  only  regular  engagement 
be  had  with  the  Covenanters.  The  enthusiasm  raised  by  this 
victory  was  the  beginning  of  a  serious  and  open  rebellion. 
>  On  the  «nd  of  June  Graham  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Botbwell  Bridge,  at  the  bead  of  his  own  troop.  Immediately 
thereafter  be  was  commissioned  to  search  the  south-western 
shires  for  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  insurrection.  In  this 
duty  he  seems  to  have  been  engaged  tHl  the  early  part  of  1680, 
whra  he  disappears  for  a  lime  from  the  record  of  these  stringent 
measures.  The  wide  powers  given  to  him  by  bis  commission 
were  most  sparingly  used,  and  the  gravest  accusation  made 
against  him  in. reference  to  this  poiod  is  that  he  was  a 
robber. 

He  was,  in  any  case,  an  advoatte  of  rigorous  measures,  and  hb 
own  systematic  and  calculated  terrorism,  directed  principally 
against  the  ringleaders,  proved  far  Btote  efficacious  than  the 
irregular  and  haphazard  brutalities  of  other  commanders. 
During  these  months  he  was  despatched  to  London,  along  with 
Lord  Linlithgow,, to  influence  the  mind  of  Charles  IL  against 
tJw  indulgent  method  adopted  by  Monmouth  with  the  extreme 
Covenanting  party.  The  king  seems  to  have  been  fascinated  by 
hi*  loyal  supporter,  and  from  that  moment  Graham  was  destined 
to  rise  in  rank  and  honours.  Early  in  16S0  he  obtained  a  royal 
grant  of  the  barony  of  the  outlawed  Macdougal  of  Freudi,  and 
the  grant  was  after  some  delay  confirmed  by  subsequent  orders 
upon  the  exchequer  in  Scotland.  In  April  1680  it  appears  that 
his  roving  commission  had  been  withdrawn  by  the  privy  council. 
Be  is  thus  free  from  all  concern  with  the  severe  mctsnres  which 
followed  the  Sanquhar  Declaration  of  the-  snd  of  June  1680. 
^  The  turbulence  occasioned  by  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act  of 
1(81  required  to  be  quelled  by  a  strong  band;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year  Graham  was  again  commissioned  to 
act  b)  the  disaSected  districts.  In  the  end  of  January  he  was 
appobited  to  the  sbedSthipa  of  Wigtown,  Dumfries,  Kirk- 
cudbright and  Annandale.  He  retabied  his  commission  in  the 
mimy— the  pemidous  combination  of  his  offices  being  thus 
wpcated.    He  appears  further  to  have  had  powers  of  life  and 


death  hi  virtue  of  a  commission  of  justiciary  granted  to  Urn 
about  the  same  time.  These  powen  he  exercised  strictly  and  in 
conformity  with  the  tenor  of  his  orders,  which  were  not  more 
severe  than  he  himself  desired.  He  quartered  on  the  rebels, 
rifled  their  houses,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  endeavoured  to 
destroy  them  by  eating  up  their  provisions."  The  effect  of  his 
policy,  if  we  bcHeve  his  own  writ,  is  not  oversuted  as 
**  E>eath,  deaolaticm,  ruin  and  decay." 

The  remit  of  a  bitter  quarrel  between  Graham  and  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  who,  with  many  others  of  the  gentry,  was  far  from 
active  in  the  execution  of  the  government's  orders,  confirmed 
hit  prestige.  Graham  was  acouitted  by  the  privy  council  of 
the  charges  of  eiaction  and  oppression  preferred  against  him, 
andSirJobncondemncd  to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  interference 
with  his  proceedings.  In  December  1683  Graham  was  appomted 
cokmel  of  a  new  regiment  raised  m  Scotland.  He  had  still 
gseater  honoura  fa>  view.  In  January  1683  the  case  of  the  earl 
of  Lauderdale,  late  Maitiand  of  Hatton,  was  debated  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Maitiand  was  proprietor  of  the  lands  and 
lordship  of  Dundee,  and  Dudhope,  and  the  decree  of  the  Lords 
against  him  was  in  March  1683  issued  for  the  sum  of  £71,000. 
Graham  succeeded  in  having  pert  of  the  property  of  the  defaulter 
transferred  to  him  by  royal  grant,  and  in  May  he  was  nominated 
to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland. 

Shortly  afterwards  Claverfaouse  was  appointed  to  be  present 
at  the  sittings  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Stirling, 
Glasgow,  Dumfries  and  Jedburgh,  recently  instituted  for  the 
imposition  of  the  test  and  the  punishment  of  rebels.  Several 
weiesentesced  to  death.  During  the  rest  of  theyear  he  attended 
the  meethigt  of  eoundl,  in  which  he  displayed  the  spirit  of  an 
obedient  soldier  rather  than  that  of  a  statesman  capable  of 
independent  views.  There  is,  however,  one  record  of  his  direct 
and  efficadoos  interference.  He  declared  decisively  against 
the  proposal  to  let  loose  the  Highland  marauders  upon  the 
south  of  Scotland.  • 

In  Jtme  1684  he  was' again  at  his  old  employment— the 
inspection  of  the  sonthem  shires;  and  in  August  he  was  com^ 
missioned'as  second  in  command  of  the  forces  m  Ayr  and  Clydes*' 
dale  to  search  out  the  rebels.  By  this  time  he  was  in  possession 
of  Dudhope,  and  on  the  loth  of  June  he  married  Lady  Jean,' 
daughter  of  William,  Lord  Cochrane.  As  constable  of  Dundee 
he  recommended  the  remission  of  extreme  punishment  In  the 
case  of  many  petty  offences.  He  issued  from  his  retirement  to 
take  part  in  a  commission  of  lieutenancy  which  perambulated 
the  southern  districts  as  a  criminal  court;  and  in  the  end  of 
the  year  he  was  again  in  the  same  legion  on  the  occasion  of 
disturbances  in  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.  (February  1685)  Graham 
incurred  a  temporary  disgrace  by  his  deposition  from  the  office 
of  privy  Coundllor;  but  in  May  he  was  reinstated,  although 
his  commission  of  justiciary,  which  had  expired,  was  not  renewed. 

In  May  1685  be  was  ordered  with  his  cavalry  to  guard  the 
borders,  and  to  scour  the  south-west  in  search  of  rebels.  By 
act  of  privy  council,  a  certificate  was  required  by  all  persons 
over  sbiteen  yean  of  age  to  free  them  from  the  hazard  of  attack 
from  government  officials.  Without  that  they  were  at  once  liable 
to  be  called  upon  oath  to  abjure  the  declaration  of  Renwick, 
which  was  alleged  to  be  treasonable.  While  on  this  mission  he 
pursued  and  overtook  two  men,  one  of  whom,  John  Brown, 
called  the  "  Christian  carrier,"  having  refused  the  abjurationi 
oath,  was  shot  dead.  The  order  was  within  the  authorized 
powers  of  Graham. 

In  1686  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and 
had  ad^ed  to  his  position  of  constable  the  dignity  of  provost  of 
Dundee.  In  1688  he  was  second  in  command  to  General  Douglas 
in  the  army  which  had  been  ordered  to  England  to  aid  the  falling 
dynasty  of  the  Stuarts. 

Bis  influence  with  James  11.' was  great  and  of  long  standing, 
and  amid  the  hurry  of  events  in  this  critical  time  he  was  created 
ViscountDnndeeonthei>thorNovemberi688.  Throughoutthe 
vexed  joumeyings  of  the  king,  Dundee  is  found  accompanying 
or  foUowing  him,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  prompt  him  to  Dak* 
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bis  stand  in  Engbnd,  and  fight  ratbcr  than  flee  from  the 
invader.  At  last  James  announcxd  his  resolve  to  go  to  France, 
promising  that  he  would  send  Dundee  a.  conimisaion  to  cominand 
the  troops  in  Scotland. 

Dundee  returned  to  Scotland  in  antidpatian  of  the  meeting 
of  the  convention,  and  at  once  exerted  himself  to  confimi  the 
waning  resolution  of  the  duke  of  Gordon  with  regard  to  holding 
Edinburgh  Castle  for  the  king.  The  convention  proving  hostile 
(March  t6th,  r6S8),.he  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  another 
convention  at  Stirling  to  sit  in  the  name  of  James  IL,  but  the 
hesitancy  of  his  associates  rendered  the  design  futile,  and  it 
was  given  up.  Previous  to  this,  on  the  iSth  of  March,  he  had 
left  Edinburgh  at  the  bead  of  a  company  of  fifty  dragoons,  who 
were  strongly  attached  to  his  person.  He  was  not  long  gone 
ere  the  news  was  brought  to  the  alarmed  convention  that  he 
bad  been  seen  clambering  up  the  castle  rock  and  holding  con- 
ference with  the  duke  of  Gordon.  In  excitement  and  confusion 
order  after  order  was  despatched  in  reference  to  the  fugitive. 
Dundee  retired  to  Dudhope.  On  the  30th  of  March  he  was 
publicly  denounced  as  a  traitor,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  April 
attempts  were  made  to  secure  him  at  Dudhope,  and  at  his 
residence  in  Glen  Ogilvy.  But  the  secrecy  and  speed  of  his 
movements  outwitted  bfs  pursuers,  and  he  i^treated  to  the 
north.  , 

In  the  few  years  which  had  elapsed  since  1678  be  had  risen, 
despite  the  opposition  of  his  superiors  in  rank,  from  the  post  of 
captain  and  the  social  status  of  a  small  Scottish  laird  to  positions 
as  a  soldier  and  statesman  and  the  favourite  of  his  sovereigns, 
of  the  greatest  dignity,  influence  and  wealth.  In  this  period 
he  had,  justly  or  unjustly,  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a 
cruel  and  ruthless  oppressor.  When  the  ruling  dynasty  changed, 
and  he  had  himself  become  an  outlaw  and  a  rebel,  he  supported 
the  cause  of  his  exiled  monarch  with  such  skill  and  valour 
that  his  name  and  death  are  recorded  as  heroic. 

In  the  Highlands  his  diplomatic  skill  was  used  with  effect 
amongst  the  chieftains.  General  Hugh  Mackay  was  now  in  the 
field  against  him,  and  a  Highland  chase  began.  The  campaign 
resembled  those  of  Montrose  forty  years  earlier.  The  regular 
troops  were  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  wild  Highland  country, 
and  Dundee,  like  Montrose,  invariably  anticipated  his  enemy. 
But,  as  usual,  the  army  of  the  dans  required  the  most  careful 
management.  After  the  first  few  weeks  of  operations,  Dundee's 
army  melted  away,  and  Mackay,  unable  to  follow  his  opponent, 
letired  olso^ 

Throughoiit  the  whole  of  the  campaign  Dundee  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  exertions  with  the  Highland  chieb  and  his 
communications  with  bis  exiled  king.  To  the  day  of  bis  death 
he  believed  that  formidable  succour  for  his  cause  was  about  to 
arrive  from  Ireland  and  France.  He  justly  considered  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Stewart  interest  in  Scotland,  and  his  despatches 
form  a  record  of  the  little  incidents  of  the  campaign,  strangely 
combined  with  a  revelation  of  the  designs  of  the  statesman. 
It  mattered  little  to  him  that  on  the  34th  of  July  a  price  of 
£20,000  had  been  placed  upon  his  head.  The  clans  had  begun 
to  reassemble;  be  was  now  in  command  of  a  considerable  force, 
and  in  July  both  sides  took  the  fidd  again.  A  contest  for  the 
castle  of  Blair  forced  on  the  decision.  Mackay,  in  Us  march 
towards  that  place,  entered  the  pass  of  Killienankie,  the  battle- 
ground selected  by  Dundee  and  his  officers.  Here,  on  the  I7tl^- 
97th  of  July  t689,  was  fought  the  battle  of  KiUiccrankic  (;■>.}. 
liie  Highlanders  were  completely  victorious,  but  their  leader, 
in  the  act  of  encouraging  bis  men,  was  pierced  boieath  the 
br«ast]>late  by  a  bullet  of  the  enemy,  aad  fell  dying  from  his 
horse.  Dundee  asked  "  How  goes  the  day  ?  "  of  a.  soldier,  who 
replied, "  Well  tor  King  James,  bat  I  am  sorry  for  yoitf  lorddiip." 
The  dying  general  replied,  "  If  it  goes  wdl  tor  him,  it  matters 
the  less  for  me."  Dundee  was  conveyed  to  the  CMtlt  of  Blair, 
where  he  died  oa  the  sight  of  the  battle.  Within  an  hour  or 
two  of  his  death  he  wrote  a  short  account  of  the  engagement  to 
King  James.  The  battle,  disastrous  as  it  was  to  the  govemmeot 
farces,  was  in  reality  the  end  of  th^  insurrection,  for  the  coatral- 
liag  and  comtnanding  genius  of  the  tf  bollioil  waa  na  mare.    The 


death  of  .Dundee,  in  the  mitt  aiid  the  confusion  et  a  cavaby 
charge,  formed  the  subject  of  numerous  legends,  the  best  knonra 
of  which  is  the  long  prevalent  tradition  that  he  was  invulnerable 
to  all  bullets  and  was  killed  by  a  silver  button  from  his  own 
coat. 

See  Mark  Napier,  McmBrUU  and  iMm  cf  Grakam  tf  daertmim 
(1859-1 86}) ;  Bannaty ncClub,  Leiltn  cfllu  Yisanait  Dumltt  (18^)} 
C.  S.  Terry,  John  Graham  of  Claeerhouse,  Visanaa  Dundee;  ana 
authorities  quoted  in  Did.  Nat,  Bioff.,  s.v."  Grahamof  QavcriiQuae.** 

DUNDBB,  a  royal,  municipal  and  police  bnrgh,  county  of  4 
'tity,  and  seaport  of  Forfarshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (tSgt)  IS3,sB7i 
(ipoi)  161,173.  It  lie*  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Firtii  of  Tay, 
5gi  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  railway  via 
the  Forth  and  Tay  bridges.  The  Caledonian  railway  finds  access 
to  the  dty  by  way  of  Perth,  which  is  distant  about  it  m.  W.  bjr 
S.  The  general  disposition  of  the  town  is  from  east  to  west, 
with  a  frontage  on  the  water  of  4  m.  The  area  northwards  that 
has  already  been  built  over  varies  in  depth  from  half  a  mile 
to  nearly  i\  m.  (from  Esplanade  Station  to  King's  Crass).  The 
dty  rises  gradually  from  the  rivet  to  Dundee  Law  artd  Balgay 
Hill.  Since  the  estuary  to  the  E.  of  Tay  bridge  is  t)  m.  wide, 
and  the  commodious  docks — in  immediate  contact  with  the  river 
at  all  stages  of  the  tide — are  within  12  m.  of  the  sea,  the  position 
of  the  dty  eminently  adapts  it  to  be  the  emporium  of  a  vast 
trade  by  land  and  sea.  But  its  prosperity  is  due  in  a  far  greater 
measure  to  its  manufactures  of  jute  and  linen — of  which  it  is  tht 
chief  seat  in  the  United  Kingdom — than  to  its  shipping. 

Public  Buildings. — The  town-hall,  built  in  r734  from  the 
designs  of  Robert  Adam,  stands  in  High  Street.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  steeple  r  40  ft.  high,  carrying  a  good  peal  of  bells,  and  beneath 
it  is  a  piazza.  The  old  Town  Cross,  a  shaft  r5  ft.  high,  bearinK 
a  unicorn  with  the  date  of  r586,  once  stood  in  High  Street  also, 
but  was  re-erected  within  the  endosxire  on  the  S.W.  of  Tbwn 
Churches  (see  below).  Albert  Square,  with  statues  of  Robert 
Bums,  George  Kinloch,  the  first  member  for  Dundee  in  the 
Reform  Parliament  (both  by  Sir  John  Stedl),  and  James  Car- 
michad  (1776-1653),  inventor  of  the  fan-Mast  (by  John  Hutchi- 
son, R.S.A.),  contains  several  good  buildings,  among  them  the 
Royal  Exchange  in  Flemish  Pointed  (erected  in  1853-1856), 
the  Eastern  Club-bouse,  and  the  Albert  Institute,  founded  bi 
memory  of  the  prince  consort.  The  last,  built  mainly  from 
designs  by  Sic  Gilbert  Scott,  is  one  of  the  most  importaht  edifices 
in  the  dty,  since  it  embraces  the  art  gallery,  free  library,  reference 
library,  museum  and  several  halls.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
building  is  the  seated  figure,  in  bronze,  of  Queen  Victoria,  on  a 
polished  red  granite  pedestal  containing  bas-reliefs  of  episodes  in 
HcrMajesty'slife,  tht  work  of  Harry  Bates,  A.R. A.  ThecustoiB 
house,  near  the  docks,  is  in  Classical  style  and  dates  from  r843. 
The  Sheriff  Court  buildings  and  Police  Chambcis,  a  structure 
of  Grecian  design,  with  a  bold  portico,  was  erected  in  1864-1865. 
The  halls  used  for  great  public  meetings  are  the  Volunteer  Drill 
Hall  in  Parker  Square,  and  Klnnaird  Hall  in  Bank  Street.  Of 
the  newer  streets.  Commercial,  Reform,  Whitehall,  Bank  and 
Lindsay  contain  many  buildings  of  good  design  and  the  prindpal 
shops.  In  Bank  Street  are  the  offices  of  the  thmdu  Aitertiser, 
the  leading  newspaper  in  the  north-east,  of  Scotland;  and  in 
Lindsay  Street  the  headquaiteis  of  the  Dundee  Courier.  la 
Dock  Street  stands  the  £oyal  Arch,  an  effective  structure, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1844. 
Among  places  of  amusement  are  the  Theatre  Royal,  the  Peoplelk 
Palace  theatre,  the  Music  Hall,  the  Circus  and  the  Gymoasluai. 
The  cattle  market  and  daughtohouses,  both  oa  an  extensiv* 
scale,  ore  in  the  east  end  of  Ihe  city,  not  hi  from  Camperdowit 
Dock.  Dudhope  Castle,  once  the  seat  of  the  Scrymgoours, 
hereditary  constables  of  the  burgh— ene  of  whom  (Sir  Alexander) 
was  a  companion-in-Brms  of  WaiUace, — was  granted  by  James  U. 
to  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse.  On  his  death  it  reverted  to  the 
oown,  and  at  a  later  date  was  converted  into  barracks.  When 
the  new  barracks  at  Dudhope  Park  were  occupied,  the  Cast!* 
was  transformed  into  an  industrial  museum.  Though  Dundcs 
was  once  a  walled  town,  the  only  relic  of  its  walls  is  the  East  Port, 
the  pstservation  of  wUch  was  due  to  the  traction  that  Geofga 
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Chtirckes.^yt  the  many  churches  and  chapeb  the  most  in- 
teresting is  Town  Churches— St  Mary's,  St  Paul's  and  St 
Oement's,  the  three  under  one  rtMf — surmounted  by  the  noble 
square  tower,  156  ft.  high,  called  the  Old  Steeple,  once  the  belfry 
of  the  cirarch  which  was  erected  on  this  spot  by  David,  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  as  a  thank-oifering  for  his  escape  from  shipwreck 
on  the  shoals  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay  (ijgj).  The  chureh 
perished,  but  the  bell-tower  remained  and  was  restored  in  1871- 
1873  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  fine  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
cathedral  of  St  Andrew's  is  in  Early  English  style,  and  St  Paul's 
E|nscopaI  church,  in  Decorated  Gothic  style,  with  a  spire  an  ft. 
Ugh,  from  designs  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  was  due  to  the  zeal  of 
Bishop  Forbes  (1817-1875),  who  transferred  the  headquarters 
of  the  see  of  Brechin  to  Dundee.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
castle.  Memorial  churches  commemorate  the  work  of  Robert 
Hurray  McCheyne  (1813-1843)  and  of  George  Gilfillan  (1813- 
1878),  long  ministers  in  Dundee.  John  Glas  (1695-1773),  founder 
of  the  Glasites  (q.v.),  ministered  here  from  1730  to  1733. 

Cevwteries. — The  ancient  burying-groUnd  in  the  centre  of  the 
dty  is  called  the  Howff.  It  has  long  beeii  closed,  but  contains 
several  interesting  monuments  and  epitaphs.  Not  far  from  it 
the  New  Cemetery  was  laid  out  in  West  BeD  Street;  to  the  east 
of  Baxter  Park  lies  the  Eastern  Cemetery;  and  the  Western 
Cemetery  was  constructed  in  Perth  Road.  "ITic  most  beautifully 
situated  of  all  the  burying-grounds,  however,  is  the  Western 
Necropolis,  which  occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  hill  of 
Balgay.    A  bridge  over  the  ravine  connects  it  with  Balgay  Park. 

PiMU  Parks  and  Open  Spaces. — On  the  N.  of  the  city  risei 
Dundee  Law  (571  ft.),  the  property  of  the  Corporation,  a 
prominent  landmark,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  traces  of  an  old 
vitrified  fort.  The  surrounding  park  covers  18  acres.  Near  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  city  lies  Baxter  Park,  of  37  acres,  pre- 
sented to  the  town  by  Sir  David  Baxter  (i  793-1871),  a  leading 
manufacturer,  and  his  sisters.  It  was  laid  out  by  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  and  contains  a  statue  of  Sir  David  by  Sir  John  StccU, 
erected  by  public  subscription.  In  the  west  the  finely  wooded 
hill  of  Balgay  was  acquired  in  1S69  and  36  acres  of  the  area  were 
converted  into  a  park.  Immediately  adjoining  it  on  the  north 
is  Lochee  Park,  of  25  acres,  given  to  the  city  in  1891  by  Messrs 
Cox  Brothers  of  Camperdown  Works.  In  the  extreme  north 
lies  the  park  of  Fair  Muir,  of  i  J  acres,  which  was  secured  in  1890, 
And  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  town  is  Dudhope  or  Barrack  Park, 
purchased  in  1893.  Near  the  north  end  of  the  Tay.  bridge  is 
Magdalen  Green,  an  old  common  of  17  acres,  and  along  the  shore 
of  the  estuary  there  runs  for  a  distance  of  i\  m.  from  Magdalen 
Point  to  beyond  Craig  Pier  a  promenade  called  the  Esplanade. 

£aiica<iim.— University  College  in  Nethergate,  founded  in 
1S80  by  Miss  Baxter  of  Balgavies  (d.  1884)  and  Dr  John  Boyd 
Baxter,  was  opened  in  1883,  and  um'ted  to  the  university  of  St 
Andrews  in  1890.  The  afliliation  was  cancelled  in  1895  owing 
to  divergence  of  view  in  the  governing  body,  but  this  was  over- 
come and  the  college  finally  incorporated  in  1897.  The  staff 
consists  of  a  prindpal,  professors  and  lecturers,  and  the  curri- 
culum, which  may  be  taken  by  students  of  both  sexes,  is  especi- 
ally concerned  with  medicine  and  natural  and  applied  science. 
The  endowments  exceed  £250,000,  Adjoining  the  buildings 
is  the  Technical  Institute,  buUt  and  endowed  by  Sir  David 
Baxter  and  opened  in  188S.  In  connexion  with  the  high  school, 
»  building  in  the  Doric  style,  dating  from  1 833,  there  is  a  museum 
which  was  endowed  in  1880  by  Mr  WilUam  Harris.  Morgan 
hospital,  a  structure  in  the  Scots  Baronial  style,  situated  immedi- 
ately to  the  north  of  Baxter  Park,  was  founded  in  1868  by  John 
Morgan,  a  native  of  Dundee,  for  the  board  and  education  of 
a  hundred  boys,  sons  of  indigent  tradesmen,  but  was  acquired 
by  the  school  board  and  transfoTmed  into  a  secondary  school. 
Besides  a  high  school  for  girls  and  Roman  Catholic  and  Epis- 
copalian schools,  there  are  numerous  efficient  and  thoroughly 
equipped  board  schools. 

CharilaiU  Instilulions. — One  of  the  most  conspicuous  buildings 
in  the  dty,  occupying  a  promioent  position  in  the  centre,  b  the 


Royal  Infirmary,  a  fine  structure  in  the  Tudor  style.  On  the 
southern  face  of  Balgay  Hill  stands  the  Royal  Victoria  hospital 
fbr  incurables,  opened  in  1889.  In  addition  to  the  maternity 
hospital  and  nurses'  heme,  there  are  several  institutions  devoted 
to  special  afiSicrions  and  diseases — among  them  the  Blind  and 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  institutions,  the  Royal  asylum,  the  fever 
hospital  at  King's  Cross,  and,  in  the  parish  of  Mains — beyond 
the  munidpel  bonndaiy^the  Baldovan  asylum  for  imbeciles, 
founded  in  1S54  by  Sir  John  Ogilvy  and  said  to  be  the  earliest 
of  its  kind  in  Scotland,  besides  the  smallpox  and  cholera  hospital. 
The  large  Dundee  hospital  adjoins  the  poorhousc,  andanepidemic 
hospital  has  been  built  in  the  Fair  Muir  district.  One  of  the 
convalescent  homes  is  situated  at  Bronghty  Ferry.  Among  other 
institutions  are  the  Royal  Orphan  and  the  Wellbum  Charitable 
institutions,  the  rescue  home  for  females,  the  sailors'  home  and 
Lady  Jane  Ogilvy's  orphanage  in  Mains. 

Trade. — Hector  Boece,  in  his  History  and  Crmtiilh  ofScoUani, 
thus  quaintly  writes  of  the  manufactures  of  Dundee  in  the 
opening  of  the  i6th  century — "  Dunde,  the  toun  quhair  we  wer 
bom;  qtihair  mqny  virtewus  and  lanborius  pepill  ar  in,  making 
of  daith."  Jute  is,  par  exceUetue,  the  industry  of  the  city. 
Enormous  quantities  of  the  raw  material — estimated  at  300,000 
tons  a  year — are  imported  directly  from  India  in  a  fleet  solely 
devoted  to  this  trade,  and  many  of  the  factories  in  Bengal  are 
owned  by  Dundee  merchants.  Fabrics  in  jute  range  from  the 
roughest  sacking  to  carpets  of  almost  Oriental  beauty.  Another 
staple  industry  is  the  linen  manufacture,  which  is  also  one  of  the 
oldest,  although  it  was  not  till  tho  introduction  of  steam  power 
that  headway  was  made.  Bell  Mill,  erected  in  1806,  was  the 
first  work  of  any  Importance,  and  the  first  power-loom  factory 
dates  from  1836.  Now  factories  and  mills  are  to  be  counted  by 
the  score,  and  the  jute,  hemp  and  flax  manufactures  alone 
employ  about  50,000  hands,  while  the  value  of  the  combined 
annual  output  exceeds  £6,000,000.  Some  of  the  works  are 
planned  on  a  colossal  scale,  and  many  of  the  buildings  in  respect 
of  design  and  equipment  are  among  the  finest  and  most  complete 
in  the  world.  In  the  thriving  quarter  of  Lochee  arc  situated 
the  Camperdown  Linen  Works,  covering  an  immense  area  and 
employing  more  than  5000  hands.  The  chimney-stalk  (282  ft, 
high),  in  the  style  of  an  Italian  campanile,  built  of  parti-coloured 
bricks  with  stone  cornices,  is  a  conspicuous  feature.  The  chief 
textile  products  are  drills,  ducks,  canvas  (for  which  the  British 
navy  is  the  largest  customer),  ropes,  sheetings,  sackings  and 
carpets.  Dundee  is  also  celebrated  for  its  confectionery  and 
preserves,  especially  marmalade.  Among  other  prominent 
industries  are  bleaching  and  dyeing,  engineering,  shipbuilding, 
tanning,  the  making  of  boots  and  sliocs  and  other  goods  in 
leather,  foundries,  breweries,  com  and  flour  mills,  and  the 
construction  of  motor-cats. 

Shippiitz- — By  reason  of  its  excellent  docking  facilities 
Dundee  can  cope  with  a  shipping  trade  of  the  largest  proportions. 
On  the  front  wharves  and  harbour  works  extend  (or  2  ra.,  and  the 
docks  cover  an  area  of  3  5  }  acres,  made  up  thus — Earl  Grey  Dock, 
SJ  acres;  King  WiUiam  IV.  Dock,  61  acres;  Tidal  Harbour,  4} 
acres;  Victoria  Dock,  jo}  acres;  Camperdown  Dock,  8J  acres. 
There  are,  besides,  graving  docks,  the  Ferry  harbour  and  timber 
ponds.  "The  warehouses  arc  capacious  and  the  ample  quays 
equipped  with  steam  cranes  and  other  modem  appliances.  In 
1898  there  entered  and  cleared  2914  vessels  of  1,390,331  tons;  in 
1904  the  numbers  were  2428  vessels  of  1,227,429  tons.  At  the 
close  of  1904  the  registered  shipping  of  the  port  was  131  vessels  of 
109,885  tons.  Dundee  is  the  seat  of  the  Arctic  fishery,  once  an 
important  and  lucrative  business,  but  now  shrunk  to  the  most 
meagre  dimensions  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of 
whales  and  seals.  There  is  regular  communication  by  steamer 
with  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Liverpool  and  Lcith,  besides 
Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  other  continental  ports.  Of  the  local 
excursions  the  two  hours'  run  to  Perth  i^  the  favourite  summer 
trip. 

Local  Gncrnmettl. — Dundee  returns  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. The  dty  council  consists  of  the  lord  provost,  bailies  and 
councillors.    The  corporation  owns  the  gas  and  water  supplies 
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(the  latter  drawn  from  the  loch  of  Lintrathen,  18  m.  to  the  N.W.) 
and  the  electric  tramcars. 

History. — There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  origin  sf 
the  aame  of  Dundee.  It  is  extravagant  to  trace  it  (o  the  Latin 
Dantim  Dei, "  the  gift  of  God,"  as  some  have  done,  or  the  Celtic 
Dun  Dhia,  "  the  hill  of  God."  More  probably  it  is  the  Gaelic 
Dun  Taw,  "  the  fort  of  the  Tay,"  of  which  the  Latin  Ta<)duiium 
is  a  transliteration —  the  derivation  pointing  to  the  fact  of  a 
Pictish  settlement  on  the  site.  The  earli^t  authentic  mention  of 
the  city  is  in  a  deed  of  gift  by  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  younger 
brother  of  William  the  lion,  dated  about  1200,  in  which  it  is 
designated  as  "  Dunde."  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  erected  into 
a  royal  burgh  by  William  the  Lion.  When  Edward  I.  visited  it, 
however,  as.he  did  twice  (in  1296  and  1303)  with  hostile  intent, 
he  is  said  to  have  removed  its  charter.  Consequently  Robert 
Bruce. and  successive  kings  confirmed  its  privileges  and  rights, 
andChartesI.finallygrantedit itsgreatcharter.  DundeepUyed 
a  prominent  part  in  the  War  Of  Scottish  Independence.  Here 
Wallace  finished  his  education,  and  here  he  slew  young  Selby,  son 
of  the  English  constable,  in  1291,  for  which  deed  he  was  outlawed. 
In  (hat  year  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  it 
was  whilst  engaged  in  besieging  the  castle  in  1397  that  Wallace 
withdrew  to  fight  the  battleofStirlingBridge.  Intheirincursion 
into  Scotland  under  John  of  Gaunt  the  English  captured  and 
partially  destroyed  the  town  in  1385,  but  retreated  to  meet  a 
counter-invasion  of  their  own  country.  The  English  seized  it 
again  for  a  brief  space  during  one  of  the  xst  earl  of  Hertford's 
devastating  raids  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Dundee  bore  such  a 
prominent  part  in  propagating  the  Reformed  doctrines  that  it  was 
styled  "  the  Scottish  Geneva."  It  saw  more  trouble  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War,  for  the  marquess  of  Montrose  sacked  it  in  1645, 
and  then  gave  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  the  flames.  Charles 
11.  spent  a  few  days  in  the  castle  after  his  crowning  at  Scone 
(January  1st,  1651).  In  the  same  year  General  Monk  demanded 
the  submission  of  the  town  to  Cromwell,  and  on  its  refusal 
captured  it  after  an  obstinate  resistance  and  visited  it  with 
condign  punishment.  More  than  one-sixth  of  the  inhabitantsand 
garrison,  including  its  governor  Lumsden,  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  no  fewer  than  io  vessels  were  seized  and  filled  with  plunder; 
but  the  ships,  says  Gumble  in  his  Life  of  Monk,  "  were  cast  away 
within  sight  of  the  town  and  that  great  wealth  perished."  In 
1684  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse — whose  family  derived  its 
name  from  the  lands  of  Claverhouse  in  the  parish  of  Mains 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  town — became  constable,  and  in 
1688  provost.  In  the  same  year  James  II.  created  him  Viscount 
Dundee.  Thenceforward  the  annals  of  the  town  cease  to  touch 
Dational  history,  save  at  very  rare  intervals.  The  greatest  local 
disaster  of  modern  times  was  the  destruction  x>f  the  first  Tay 
bridge  (see  Tay). 

'  Many  interesting  old  documents  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Town  House,  such  as  certain  characteristic  despatches  from 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.,  the  original  charter  of  Robert  Bruce, 
dated  1327,  a  papal  order  from  Leo  X.,  and  a  letter  from  Queen 
Mary, dated  i564,providingforrxtra-rouralinterments.  llmay 
be  mentioned  that  to  describe  CUvcrhouse  himself  as  "  bonm'e 
Dundee  "  is  a  modem  invention,  the  old  song  .from  which  Sir 
Waller  Scott  borrowed  a  hint  for  his  refrain  referring  soleljr  to 
the  town. 

Since  the  middle  and  particularly  during  the  last  qiurter  of  the 
19th  century  many  of  the  more  unsightly  districts  have  been 
demolished.  In  the  process  several  picturesque  but  insanitary 
buildings,  narrow  winding  streets  aind  unsavoury  closes  dis- 
appeared, along  with  a  few  structures  of  more  or  less  historic 
Interest,  like  the  castle,  the  mint  and  numerous  convents.  The 
wholesale  clearances,  however,  improved  both  the  public  health 
and  the  appearance  of  the  city,  some  of  the  new  thoroughfares 
vicing  with  the  finest  business  streets  of  the  largest  commercial 
centres  in  the  United  Kingdom.  (}ueen  Victoria  granted  a 
charter  to  Dundee,  dated  the  95th  of  January  1889,  erecting  it  to 
the  status  of  a  city,  and  since  1899  its  chief  magistrate  lias  been 
styled  lord  provost. 

Among  men  more  or  less  eminent  who  were  bom  in  Dundee  may 


be  named  Hector  Boeee  (i4is-iS}<>)>  *1^  historian;  (SaotgB 
Dempster  of  Dunnicben  (1739-1818),  the  agriculturist,  a  former 
owner  of  Skibo;  Thomas  Dick  (1774-1837),  the  author  of  Tie 
CkritUan  Philosopker;  Admiral  Lord  Duncan  (1731-1804): 
Viscount  Dundee  (1643-16S9);  James  Halyburton  (1518- 
1589),  the  Scottish  Reformer,  who  was  provost  of  the  town  for 
thirty-three  years;  Sir  James  Ivory  (1765*1842),  the  mathe- 
matician, who  bequeathed  his  science  library  to  the  town,  and 
his  nephew  Lord  Ivory  (1792-1866),  the  judge;  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  (1636-1691),  the  ceUbtatcd  lawyer;  Sir  Alexander 
Scrymgeour  (d.  1310),  Wallace's  standard-bearer,  and  many  of 
the  Sc^rmgeours,  bis  successors,  who  were  constables  of  the  town; 
James  (1495-1553),  John  (1500-1556)  and  Robert  Wedderbum. 
(1510-1557),  the  poets,  who  were  all  concerned  in  the  authorship 
or  collection  of  the  book  of  Cude  and  Codlie  BaUatit  published  in 
1578;  Sir  John  Wedderbum  (1599-1679),  the  physician;  and 
Sir  Peter  Wedderbura(i6i6-i679),  the  judge.  Many  well-known 
penons  lived  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  in  the  town.  James 
Chalmers  (1782-1853),  the  inventor  of  the  adhesive  postage 
stamp  (1834),  wasabooksellerin  Castle  Street.  Ooige  ConstaUe 
of  Wallace  Craigie,  the  prototype  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Antiquary,  had  a  residence  in  the  east  end  oi 
Seagate,  the  house  standing  until  about  1820.  Thomas  Hood's 
father  was  a  native  and  the  poet  spent  part  of  his  youth  in  the 
town,  his  first  literary  effort  appearing  in  the  Dundee  Advtrlistr 
about  1816.  James  Bowman  Lindsay  (1799-1862),  electrician 
and  philologist,  carried  on  his  experiments  for  many  years  in 
Dundee,  where  he  died.  Robert  NicoU  ^1814-1837),  the  poet, 
kept  a  circulating  library  in  Castle  Street;  and  William  'Tbom 
(1798-1848),  the  writer  of  Tke  Mymes  of  a  Handloom  Wecav, 
was  buried  in  the  Western  Cemetery. 

Suburbs. — Close  to  the  municipal  boundaries  on  the  K.W. 
lies  Benvie,  where  John  Playfair  (1748-1819),  the  mathematician, 
was  bom,  and  which  has  a  mineral  well  that  once  enjoyed  con- 
siderable  repute.  Gamperdown  House,  the  seat  of  the  eatl  ot 
Campcrdown,  a  fine  building  of  Greek  design,  standing  in 
beautiful  grounds,  is  situated  in  the  parish.  Fowlis,  5  m.  N.W., 
is  remarkable  for  its  church,  which  dates  from  the  15th  century, 
but  has  even  been  assigned  to  the  12th.  It  contains  a  carved 
ambry  and  rood-sctcen  (with  a  curious  representation  of  the 
Cmcifixion),  decorated  font,  crocketed  door  canopy  and  several 
pictures,  llie  ruined  castle  adjoining  the  church  ultimately 
became  a  dweUing  for  labourers.  The  Dell  of  Balruddery  is 
rich  in  geological  and  botanical  specuncns.  Lundie,  3  m. 
farther  out  in  the  same  direction,  contains  several  lakelets,  and 
its  kirkyard  is  the  burial-place  of  the  earls  of  Campcrdown. 
Tealing,  4  m.  N.  of  Dundee,  was  the  scene  of  the  ministry  of 
John  Clas  before  he  was  deposed  for  heresy. 

AuTHoaiTisa.— David  Barrie,  Tlu  City  of  Dundee  IttustraUd 
(Dundee,  1890):  Alexander  Maxwell,  Old  Dundee  (Dundee,  1891): 
A.  C.  Lamb,  Dundee:  its  Quaint  and  Historic  Buiidints  (Dundee, 
189s) ;  A.  H.  Millar,  Hell  of  Eminent  Burgesses  of  Dundee  (Dundee, 
1887). 

DOHDBRIAIIDSDAL,  a  valley  of  northern  Norway,  In  Nord- 
land  ami  (county),  draining  south-westward  from  tke  neigh- 
bouring glaciers  to  the  Ranenfjord  (lat.  66°  20'  N.).  There  are 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  the  working  of  which  was  undertaken  in 
1902  by  the  Diuiderland  Iron  Ore  Company,  water-power  being 
provided  by  the  strong  Dunderland  river.  There  are  also 
pyrites  mines.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  Mo,  a  considerable 
trading  village.  The  valley  is  remarkable  for  several  stalactite 
caverns  in  the  limestone,  some  of  the  tributary  streams  flowing 
for  considerable  distances  underground.  From  Mo  a  fine  road 
crosses  the  mountains  to  the  head-lake  of  the  great  Ume  river, 
draining  to  the  Baltic,  and  from  the  head  of  Dunderlandsdal  a 
sequestered  bridle-path  runs  to  Saltdal  on  the  Skjcrstadfjord, 
with  a  branch  through  "the  magnificent  JunkersdaL 

DUNDOHALD,  THOIIAS  COCHBANE,  loTH  East  or  (177s- 
1860),  British  admiral,  was  bom  at  Annsfield  in  Lanarkshire  on 
the  t4th  of  December  1775.  He  came  of  an  old  Scottish  family, 
the  first  earl  having  been  Sir  William  Cochrane  (d.  1686),  a 
soldier  who  was  created  Baron  Cochrane  in  1647  and  call  of 
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DnniloDitd  ta  i669.-'Be  Ms  tlie  ton  oT  Archibald  Cochnne, 
9tb  Eari  (1749-1851),  who  is  remembered  as  a  most  ingenious, 
but  also  most  unfortunate,  scientific  speculator  and  inventor, 
who  was  before  bis  time  in  suggesting  and  attempting  new 
processes  of  alkali  manufacture,  and  various  other  uses  of 
applied  -science.  The  iamily  was  greatly  impoverished  owing 
to  his  losses  over  these  schemes,  but  still  possessed  a  good  deal 
of  interest.  By  the  help  of  friends  Thomas  was  provided  with 
>  commissioD  in  an  infantry  regiment,  and  at  the  same  time  put 
on  the  books  of  a  man-of-war  by  his  uncle,  Captain  A.  F.  I. 
Cochrane  (1758-1831),  while  still  a  boy.  He, finally  chose  the 
navy,  and  went  to  sea  in  his  uncle's  ship,  the  "  Hind,"  in  1793. 
He  could  already  count  neatly  five  years'  nominal  service,  an 
esample  of  those  naval  abuses  which  he  was  to  denounce  (and 
to  profit  by)  dtuing  a  large  part  of  his  career.  His  promotion 
was  rapid;  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  1796.  While  in  that 
rank  he' was  led  by  his  self-assertive  temper  into  a  quarrel 
with  his  superior.  Lieutenant  Philip  Beaver  (176&-1813),  for 
which  he  was  sent  before  a  court-marti^  A  warning  to  avoid 
flippancy  in  future  was,  however,  the  worst  that  happened 
to  him. 

;  In  1800  he  was  appointed  to  the-<ommand  o(  the  "  Speedy  " 
brig,  a  small  vessel  in  which  be  gained  a  great  and  aeservtd 
reputation  as  a  daring  and  skilful  olBcer.  His  capture  of  the 
Spanish  frigate  "  £1  Gamo  "  (33)  on  the  6th  of  May  iSoi  was 
indeed  a  feat  of  unparalleled  audacity.  His  promotion  to  post 
tank  followed  on  the  8th  of  August.  Though  he  was  apt  to 
represent  himself  as  disliked  and  neglected  by  the  admiralty, 
and  was  frequently  insolent  towards  his  superiors,  he  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  pretty  constantly  employed,  and  he  more  than 
justified  his  appointments  by  his  activity  and  success  as  captain 
of  the  "  Fallas  "  (32)  and  "  Impirieuse  "  (38)  on  the  ocean  and 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Unfortunately  for  himself  he  secured 
his  return  to  parliament  as  membtr  for  Honiton  in  1806  and  for 
Westminster  in  1807.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  soon  made 
bis  mark  as  a  radical,  and  as  a  denouncer  of  naval  abuses.  But 
his  views  did  not  prevent  him  from  profiting  to  the  utmost  by 
one  very  bad  abuse,  for  he  did  his  utmost  to  secure  the  retention 
of  his  frigate  in  port,  in  order  that -he.  might  be  able  to  attend 
parliament.  In  spite  of  his  radical  opinions  he  made  a  furious 
attack  on  the  admiralty  for  the  new  prize  money  regulations 
which  diminished  the  shares  of  the  captains  to  the  advantage  of 
the  men.  In  April  1809  he  was  engaged  in  the  attack  on  the 
French  squadron  in  the  Basque  Roads,  which  was  very  iU  con- 
ducted by  Lord  Gambler.  The  coqduct  of  Lord  Cochrane,  as  he 
was  called  till  the  death  of  his  father,  was  brilliant  and  was 
rewarded  by  the  order  of  the  Bath,  but  his  aggressive  temper 
led  him  into  making  attgcks  on  the  admiral  which  necessitated 
a  court-martial  on  Gambler.  The  admiral  was  acquitted,  and 
Cochrane  naturally  fell  into  disfavour  with  the  admiralty.  He 
was  not  employed  again  till  r8i3,  when  he  was  named  to  the 
command  of  the  "  Tonnant,  "  which  was  ordered  for  service  as 
flagship  on  the  coast  of  America.  In  the  interval  he  was  rest- 
lessly active  in  parliament  in  denouncing  naval  abuses,  and  was 
also,  most  disastrously  for  himself,  led  into  speculations  on  the 
Sto<^  Exchange,  by  which  he  was  brought  .at  the  beginning  of 
1814  into  pressing  danger  of  total  ruin. 

f  At  this  moment  a  notorious  fraud  was  perpetrated  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  by  an  uncle  of  his  and  by  other  persons  with 
whom  he  habitually  acted  in  his  speculations.  Lord  Cochrane 
was  brought  to  trial  with  the  others  before  Lord  Ellenborongh 
on  the  8th  of  June  1814  and  all  were  condemned.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  an  hour  in  the  pillory,  which  was  remitted,  and  to 
fine  and  imprisonment,  wUch  were  enforced.  He  continued  to 
assert  his  innocence,  and  to  protest  that  he  had  been  unjustly 
condemned,  but  he  was  expelled  from  parliament  and  the  order 
«l  the  Bath.  He  was,  however,  almost  immediately  re-elected 
aember  for  Weatminsterr  but  he  had  to  serve  bis  term  (one  year) 
of  imprisonment,  and,  after  escaping  and  being  recaptured,  be 
Rgained  his  liberty  in  1815  on  pajrment  of  the  fine  of  £1000  to 
.which  he  hod  been  tenctnced. 
In  1817  be  oocepted  the  invitation  of  the  Chileans,  who  were 


then  in  revolt  against  Spain,  to  take  comDUtnd  of  their  naval 
forces,  and  remaining  in  their  service  until  1832  contributed 
largely  to  their  success.  His  capture  of  the  Spanish  frigate 
"  Esmeralda  "  (40)  in  the  harbour  of  Callao,  on  the  jth  of 
November  1820,  was  an  achievement  of  signal  daring.  In  1823 
he  transferred  his  services  to  Brazil,  where  he  helped  the  emperor 
Dom  Pedro  I.  to  shake  o9  the  yoke  of  Portugal;  but  by  the  end 
of  1825  be  had  fallen  out  with  the  Brazilians,  and  he  returned 
to  Europe.  His  activity  was  next  devoted  to  the  aid  of  the 
Greeks,  then  at  the  end  of  their  struggle  with  the  Turks,  but  he 
found  no  importunity  for  distinguishing  himself,  and  in  1828 
he  returned  home.  His  efforts  were  now  steadily  directed  to 
securing  his  restoration  to  the  navy,  and  in  this  he  succeeded 
in  183s;  but  though  he  was  granted  a  "  free  pardon  "  he  failed 
to  obtain  the  new  trial  for  which  he  was  anxious,  or  to  secure 
the  arrears  of  pay  he  claimed.'  He  was  restored  to  his  place  in 
the  order  of  the  Bath  hi  1847.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  North  American  and  West  India  station,  which 
he  retained  till  1851.  At  various  periods  of  his  life  he  occupied 
himself  with  scientific  invention.  He  took  out  patents  for  lamps 
to  bum  oil  of  tar,  for  the  propulsion  of  ships  at  sea,  for  facilitating 
excavation,  mining  and  sinking,  for  rotary  steam-engines  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  so  early  as  1843  be  was  an  advocate  of 
the  employment  of  steam  and  the  screw  propeller  in  warships. 
During  the  Crimean  War  he  revived  his  "  secret  war  plan  "  for 
the  total  destruction  of  an  enemy's  fleet,  and  offered  to  conduct 
in  person  an  attack  on  Sevastopol  and  destroy  it  in  a  few  hours 
without  loss  to  the  attacking  force.  This  plan,  the  details  of 
which  have  never  been  divulged,  he  had  proposed  so  far  back 
as  1811,  and  the  committee  which  was  then  appointed  to  con- 
sider it  reported  on  it  as  efTective  but  inhuman.  Lord  Dundonsid 
died  in  London  on  the  30th  of  October  i860,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  No  one  ever  excelled  him  in  daring  and 
resource  as  a  naval  officer,  but  he  suffered  from  serious  defects 
of  character,  and  even  those  who  think  him  guiltless  of  the 
charge  on  which  he  was  convicted  in  1814  must  feel  that  he  had 
his  own  imprudence  and  want  of  aelf<ommand  to  thank  for 
many  of  his  misfortunes. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  son  Thomas  as  nth  earl 
(d.  1S85),  and  the  latter  by  his  son  Douglas  (b.  1852)  as  12th  earl, 
a  distinguished  cavalry  officer  who  became  a  lieutenant-general 
in  1907. 

The  wAaiVtAtiloUefnphyef  a  Stamen  (a  vols.,  1S60-1861),  the 
main  source  for  his  Life  (1869,  by  his  son  and  heir),  is  written  with 
spirit,  but  it  was  composed  at  the  end  of  his  career  when  his  memory 
was  failing,  and  was  chiefly  executed  by  others.  He  also  wrote 
Notes  on  the  Mineralagy,  GoHmmenl  and  Ccndilion  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands  (l6si),  and  a  Sarralioe  of  Services  in  tke  Liberation 
of  Chili,  Pen  and  Bratit  (l8s8).  The  whole  story  of  his  trial  and  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  fraud  for  which  he  was  condemned  has  been 
examined  by  Mr  J.  B.  Atlay  in  r*«  Trial  of  Lord  Cochrane  befon 
Lord  EUenhonmth  (1897). 

DUHBUlR,  a  dty  of  New  Zealand,  capital  of  the  provincial 
district  of  Otago,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  in  Taieri  county. 
Pop.  (1906)  36,070;  including  suburbs,  56,020.  It  lies  ism. 
from  Uie  open  sea,  at  the  head  of  Otago  harbour,  a  narrow  inlet 
(averaging  2  m.  in  width)  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  South 
Island.  The  situation  wks  chosen  on  the  consideration  of  this 
harbour  alone,  for  the  actual  site  offered  many  difficulties,  steep 
forest-clad  hills  rising  close  to  the  sea,  and  rendering  reclamation 
necessary.  The  hOls  give  the  town  a  beautiful  appearance,  as 
the  forest  was  allowed  to  remain  closely  embracing  it,  being 
preserved  in  the  public  ground  named  the  Town  Belt.  The 
principal  thoroughfare  is  comprised  in  Prince's  Street  and 
George  Street,  nmning  straight  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  passing 
through  the  Octagon,  which  is  surrounded  by  several  of  the 
principal  buildings.  From  these  streets  others  strike  at  right 
angles  down  to  the  harbour,  while  othen  again  lead  obh'quely 
up '  towards  the  Belt,  Iwyond  which  aoe  extensive  suburbs. 
There  are  severs!  handsome  commercial  and  banking  houses. 

'  In  1878.  as  the  result  of  the  report  of  a  select  committee  of  the 
Houie  of  Commons  appointed  in  1877,  a  grant  of  £5000  wai  made 
to  the  then  Lord  Cochrane  "  in  respect  of  the  distinguished  services 
of  bis  grandfather,  the  late  eari  ci  Duodooald.',^ 
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The  town  hall,  Athenaeum  and  museum  are  nolewonhy  buUdings, 
(he  last  having  a  fine  biological  collection.  The  univcnity, 
founded  in  1869,  built  mainly  of  basalt,  has  schools  of  arts, 
medicine,  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  It  is  in  reality  a  univenity 
college,  for  though  it  was  originally  intended  to  have  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees,  it  was  subsequently  affiliated  to  the  New 
Zealand  University.  The  churches  are  numerous  and  some  are 
particularly  handsome;  such  as  the  First  church,  which  over- 
looks the  harbour,  and  is  so  named  from  its  standing  on  the  site 
9f  the  church  of  the  original  settlers;  St  Paul's,  Knox  church 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  St  Joseph.  Finally,  one 
of  the  most  striking  buildings  in  the  city  is  the  high  school  (1S85) 
with  its  commanding  tower.  The  white  Oamani  stone  is  com- 
monly used  in  these  buildings.  The  primary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  town  are  excellent,  and  there  is  a  small  training 
college  for  state  teachers.  Besides  the  Belt  there  are  several 
parks  and  reserves,  including  botanical  and  acclimatization 
gardens,  the  so<alled  Ocean  Beach,  and  two  race-courses. 

Dunedin  is  connected  by  rail  with  Christchurch  northward 
and  Invercargill  southward,  with  numerous  branches.  Electric 
tramways  serve  the  principal  thoroughfares  and  suburbs.  The 
most  important  internal  industries  are  in  wool  and  frozen  meat. 
The  harbour  is  accessible,  owing  to  extensive  dredging,  to  vessels 
drawing  19  ft.,  at  high  tide;  and  Dunedin  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  coasting  services  of  the  Union  Steamship  Co.  Port 
Chalmers,  however  (9  m.  N.E.  by  rail)  though  incapacitated  by 
its  site  from  growing  into  a  large  town,  is  more  readily  accessible 
for  shipping,  -  and  has  extensive  piers  and  a  graving  dock. 
Dunedin  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  corporation,  and  most  of 
its  numerous  suburbs  are  separate  municipalities. 

The  colony  of  Otago  (from  a  native  word  meaning  ochre, 
which  was  found  here  and  highly  prized  by  the  Maoris  as  a 
pigment  for  the  body  when  preparing  for  battle)  was  founded 
as  the  chief  town  of  the  Otago  settlement  by  settlers  sent  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  lay  association  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1848.  The  discovery  of  large  quantities  of  gold 
in  Otago  in  1861  and  the  following  years  brought  prosperity, 
a  great  "  rush  "  of  diggers  setting  in  from  Australia.  Cold- 
dtedging,  in  the  hands  of  rich  companies,  remains  a  primary 
source  of  wealth  in  the  district. 

DUNES,'  or  Dunkiiik  Dunes,  Battle  of,  was  fought  near 
Dunkirk  on  the  24th  of  May  (3rd  of  June)  165S,  between  the 
French  and  English  army  under  the  corontand  of  Marshal 
Turenne  and  the  Spanish  army  utuler  Don  Juan  of  Austria  and 
the  prince  of  Cond£.  The  severest  part  of  the  fighting  was  borne 
by  the  English  contingents  on  either  side.  Six  thousand  English 
Infantry  under  General  Lockhart  were  sent  by  Cromwell  to  join 
the  army  of  Turenne,  and  several  Royalist  corps  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.)  served 
in  the  Spanish  forces.  Thp  object  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  re- 
lieve Dunkirk,  which  Turenne  was  besieging,  and  the  complete 
victory  of  the  French  and  English  caused  the  speedy  surrender 
of  the  fortress. 

DUNFERMUHE,  ALEXANDER  SETON,  ISX  Eakl  of  (f.  1555- 
1622),  was  the  fourth  son  of  Gcoise,  stb  Lord  Setpn,  and  younger 
brother  of  Robert,  tst  earl  of  Winton.  He  was  sent  as  a  boy  to 
Rome,  where  he  studied  at  the  Jesuits'  College  with  a  view  to 
becoming  a  priest.  He  turned,  however,  to  the  study  of  law, 
and  after  some  years'  residence  in  France  was  called  to  the  bar 
•bout  1577.  He  was  suspected  of  Romanist  leanings  by  the 
officials  of  the  Scottish  kirk,  and  was  temporarily  deprived  of 
the  priory  of  I'luscardine,  which  had  been  granted  to  him  by 
his  god-mother.  Queen  Mary.  In  ijS^  be  accompanied  his 
father.  Lord  Seton,  on  an  embassy  to  Heniy  III.  of  France, 
His  promotion  was  now  rapid:  he  was  made  extraordinary 
lord  of  session  in  15S6  as  prior  of  Fluscardine,  ordinary  lord  of 
session  in  sjSS  as  lord  Urquhart,  judge  in  1593,  lord  president 
of  the  court  session  in  1598,  Baion  Fyvie  in  1597  and  chancellar 
in  1604.  In  1595  be  was  one  of  the  commission  formed  by 
James  VI.  to  control  the  royal  finance.  The  eight  commissioners 
were  known  from  their  number  as  the  Octavians,  and  were 
•  For  the  word  "  dune  "  see  Down. 


relieved  of  their  function*  about  tuo  years  later."  Crqnhait^ 
continued  influence  was,  honwer,  assured,  in  tfilc  of  the 
animosity  of  the  kirk,  by  his  appointment  as  lonl  provost  a< 
Edinburgh  of  nine  successive  years.  He  showed  oonsaderahk 
independence  in  his  relations  with  James  VI.,  and  dissuaded  faia 
from  his  intention  of  forming  a  standing  army  in  rtariimw  to 
enforce  his  claims  to  the  English  crown.  He  was  entmsted 
with  the  care  of  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  after 
the  king's  departure  for  England,  and  arranged  the  details  oi 
the  nnion  between  Scotland  and  England.  He  became  ckanccUar 
of  Scotland  in  1604,  and  on  the  4th  of  Match  i6os  he  wascreated 
earl  of  Dunfermline.  He  died  at  Pinkie  House,  near  Musadbuigh, 
on  the  i6th  of  June  i6>3. . 

His  son  Charles,  2nd  eail  of  Dunfermline  (c.  1608-1671), 
was  the  offspring  of  his  third  marriage  with  Maiguct  Hay, 
sister  of  John,  ist  earl  of  Tweeddale.  He  signed  the  Nalionai 
Covenant  and  was  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  Presbyterian  party, 
but  as  one  of  the  "  Engagers  "  of  1648  he  was  prevented  froia 
holding  any  public  office,  and  after  the  execution  of  Chailes  I. 
he  joined  Charles  II.  on  the  continent.  He  was  made  privy 
councillor  at  the  Restoration,  extraorxlinary  lord  of  )!fssi<m  and 
lord  of  the  articles  in  r667,  and  in  1671  kml  privy  seal.  He  iSed 
in  May  1672.  The  earldom  was  then  held  successively  by  his 
sons  Alexander  (d.  1675)  and  James;  but  at  the  tatter's  death, 
at  St  Germains  on  the  26th  of  December  1694,  the  title  became 
extinct. 

See  G.  Scton,  Memoir  of  Ala.,  Selon,  first  E*H  of  Dmdkrmlim 
(1882) :  and  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  ScoU  Pomtt,  vol  ii,  (1906.  edited 
by  Sir  J.  B.  Paul)., 

DUNFERIIUNB,  JAHES  ABERCROMBT.  ist  fiiiitoir  (1776- 
1858),  third  son  of  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  was  born 
on  the  7th  of  November  1776.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln'slnnin  i8oi,and  became  a  commissioner  in  bankruptcy, 
and  subsequently  steward  for  the  estates  of  the  sth  duke  o( 
Devonshire.  In  1807  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Midhurst,  and  in  18 12  was  returned  for  Calne 
by  the  influence  of  the  3rd  marquess  of  Lansdownc.  He  attached 
himself  to  the  Whigs,  but  his  chief  interest  was.  reserved  for 
Scottish  questions,  and  on  two  occasions  he  sought  to  change 
the  method  of  electing  representatives  to  parliament  for  the 
city  of  Edinburgh.  When  the  Whigs  under  George  Canning 
came  into  power  in  1827,  Abercromby  was  made  judge-advocate- 
general,  and  became  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  of  Scotland 
in  1830,  when  he  resigned  his  seat  in  parliament.  This  ofiice 
was  abolished  in  1833,  and  Abercromby  received  a  pension  of 
£2000  a  year,  and  was  sent  as  member  for  Edinburgh  to  the 
reformed  parliament.  After  being  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  office  of  speaker  he  joined  the  cabinet  of  Earl  Grey  in 
1834  as  master  of  the  mint.  Again  a  candidate  for  the  speaker- 
ship in  the  new  parliament  of  183s,  Abercromby  was. elected  to 
this  office  after  an  exceptionally  keen  contest  by  a  majority  of 
ten  votes.  As  speaker  he  was  not  very  successful  in  quelling 
disorder,  but  be  introduced  several  important  reforms  in  the 
management  of  private  bills.  Resigning  liis  office  in  May  1S39 
be  was  created  Baron  Dunfermline  of  Dunfermline,  and  granted 
a  pension  of  £40ooa  year.  He  continued  his  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  Edinburgh,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  United 
Industrial  school.  He  died  at  CoUnton  House,  Midlothian,  on 
the  17th  of  April  1858,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his 
only  son,  Ralph.  His  wife  was  Marianne,  daughter  of  Egerton 
Leigh  of  West  |Iall,  High  Leigh,  Cheshire.  He  wrote  a  fife  of 
his  father,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  which  was  published  after  his 
death  (Edinburgh,  1861). 

.  See  Spencer  Walpolc,  History  of  Entland  (London,  1890);  CreviSo 
Memoirs,  edited  by  H.  Reeve  (London,  1896);  Lord  Cockbuni's 
Journal  (Edinbur^.  1874). 

DUNFERMLINE  (Gaelic,  "  the  fort  on  the  crooked  Unn  "),  a 
royal,  municipal  and  police  burgh  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland.  Pop. 
(1891)  22,157;  (<9ot)  25,250.  It  is  situated  on  high  ground  3  a. 
from  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  two  stations  on  the 
North  British  railway— Lower  Dunfermline  i6i  m.,  and  Upp« 
Dunfermline  19I  m.  N.W.  of  Edinburgh,  via  the  Forth  Bridge. 
The  town  is  inteisected  from  north  to  south  by  PitteacrieS  Gloi 
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■  deq>,  pietutesqae  uS  tortoous  ravine,  from  wliich  the  town 
derives  it*  name  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows  Lyne  Bum. 

The  histoiy  of  Dunfermline  goes  back  to  a  lemote  period,  for 
the  early  Celtic  monks  known  as  Culdees  had  an  establishment 
here;  bnt  its  fame  and  prosperity  date  from  the  marriage  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  qocen  Margaret,  which  was  solemnized 
in  the  town  in  1070.  The  king  then  Uved  in  a  tower  on  a  mound 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  glen.  A  fragment  of'this  castle 
still  easts  in  FittencrieS  Park,  a  little  west  of  the  Uter  palace. 
Under  the  influence  of  Queen  Margaret  in  Z075  the  foundations 
were  laid  of  the  Benedictine  priory,  which  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  an  abbey  by  David  L  Robert  Bruce  gave  the  town  its  charter 
in  1392,  though  in  liis  Fife:  Pitttriat  amd  HiUorieal  (ii.  935), 
A.  H,  Millar  contends  that  till  the  tonfirming  charter  of  James  VI. 
(1588)  all  burghal  privileges  were  granted  by  the  abbots. 

In  the  xStb  century  Dunfermline  impressed  Daniel  Defoe  as 
showing  the  "  full  perfection  of  decay,"  bat  it  is  now  one  of -the 
most  prosperous  towns  in  Scotland.  Its  staple  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  table  linen.  The  weaving  of  damask  was  intixv* 
duced  in  17x8  by  James  Blalce,  who  had  learned  the  secret  of  the 
process  in  the  workshops  at  Drumsheugh  near  Edinburgh,  to 
which  he  gained  admittance  by  feigning  idiocy;  and  since  that 
date  the  linen  trade  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  much 
of  the  success  being  due  to  the  beautiful  designs  produced  by 
the  manufacturers.  Among  other  industries  (hat  have  largely 
contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  town  are  dyeing  and  bleaching, 
brass  and  iron  founding,  jaAning,  machine-making,  brewing  and 
distilling,  milling,  rope-making  and  the  making  of  soap  and 
candles.while  the  collieries  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  numerous 
and  flourishing. 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with  public  buildings.  Besides  the 
New  Abiiey  church,  the  United  Free  church  in  Queen  Anne 
Street  founded  by  Ralph  Ersltine,  and  the  Gillespie  church, 
named  after  Thomas  Gillespie  (1708-1774),  another  leader  of 
the  Secession  movement,  possess  some  hhtorical  importance. 
Erskine  is  commemorated  by  a  statue  in  front  of  his  church  and  a 
sarcophagus  over  his  grave  in  the  abbey  churchyard;  Gillespie 
by  a  marble  tablet  on  the  wall  above  his  resting-place  within  the 
•bbey.  The  Corporation  buildings,  a  blend  of  the  Scots  Baronial 
and  French  Gothic  styles,  contain  busts  of  several  Scottish 
sovereigns  a  statue  of  Robert  Bums,  and  Sir  Noel  Faton's. 
painting  of  the  "  Spirit  of  Religion."  Other  structures  are  the 
County  buildings,  the  Public,  St  Margaret's,  Music  and  Camegie 
haills,  the  last  in  the  Tudor  style,  Carnegie  pubh'c  baths,  high 
school  (founded  in  1560),  school  of  science  and  art,  and  two 
hospitals.  Several  distinguished  men  have  been  associated  with 
Dunfermline.  Robert  Henryson  (1430-1 506),  the  poet,  waslong 
one  of  its  schiaolmastcrs.  John  Row  (1568-1646),  the  Church 
historian,  held  the  living  of  Camock,  3  m.  to  the  £.,  and  David 
Ferguson  (d.  tS98)  who  made  the  first  collection  of  Scottish 
proverbs  (not  published  till  r64x),  was  parish  minister;  Robert 
GilRllan  (1798-1850),  the  poet,  and  Sir  Joseph  Noel  Faton  (i8it- 
1901),  painter  and  poet — whose  father  was  a  designer  of  patterns 
tai  the  damask  trade — were  all  bom  here.  Andrew  Carnegie 
(b.  i837),howcver,  is  in  a  sense  the  most  celebrated  of  all  her  sons, 
as  he  is  certainly  her  greatest  benefactor.  He  gave  to  his  birth' 
place  the  free  library  and  public  baths,  and,  in  1003,  the  estate  of 
Fittencrieff  Park  and  Glen,  rich  in  historical  associations  as  well 
ai  natural  charm,  together  with  bonds  yielding  £>s,ooo  a  year, 
in  trust  for  the  maintenance  of  the  park,  the  support  of  a  theatre 
for  the  production  of  plays  of  the  highest  merit,  the  periodical 
exhibitibns  of  works  of  art  and  science,  the  promotion  of  horti- 
culture among  the  working  classes  and  the  encouragement  of 
technical  education  in  the  district.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
provost,  bailies  and  council,  and,  with  Stirling,  Culross,  Inver- 
keilhing  and  Quecnsferry  (the  Stirh'ng  group),  combines  in 
returning  a  member  to  parUament. 

Dunfermline  Abbey  is  one  of  the  most  important  remains  in 
Scotland.  Excepting  lona  it  has  received  more  of  Caledonia's 
royal  dead  than  any  other  plate  in  the  kingdom.  Within  its 
precincts  were  buried  Queen  Margaret  and  Malcolm  Canmore; 
their  sons  Edgar  and  Alexander  I.,  with  his  queen;  David  I.  and 


YU  two  qoecns;  Malcohn  IV.;  Haattia  m.,'  with  his  first 
wife  and  their  sons  David  and  Alexander;  Robert  Bruce,  with 
'  his  queen  Eiutabeth  and  their  daughter  Matilda;  and  AnnabcUa 
Drummond,  wife  of  Robert  III.  and  mother  of  James  I.  Brace'* 
heart  rests  in  Melrose,  but  fads  bones  lie  in  Dunfermline  Abbey; 
where  (after  the  discovery  of  the  skeleton  in  r8i8)  they  were 
reinterred  with  fUting  pomp  below  the  pulpit  of  the  New  church. 
In  1891  the  pulpit  was  moved  back  and  a  monumental  brass 
inserted  in  the  floor  to  indicate  the  royal  vault.  The  tomb  of  St 
Margaret  and  Malcolm,  within  tlie  ruined  walls  of  the  Lady 
chapel,  was  restored  and  enclosed  by  command  of  Queen  Victoria. 
During  the  winter  of  1303  the  court  of  Edward  I.  was  held  in  thd 
abbey,  and  on  his  departure  ned  year  moat  of  the  buildings  were 
bnmed.  -  When  the  Reformers  attacked  the  abbey  church  in 
March  1560,  they  spared  the  nave,  which  servtd  as  the  parish 
church  till  the  tgth  century,  and  now  foras  the  vestibule  of  the 
New  church.  This  edifice,  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  opened  for 
public  wonhip  in  i8ji,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  chancel 
and  transepts,  though  differing  in  style  and  proportions  from  the 
original  structtue.  The  old  building  was  a  fine  example  of  simple 
and  masnve  Norman,  as  the  nave  testifies,  and  has  a  beautiful' 
doorway  in  its  west  front.  Another  rich  Norman  <ioorway  was 
exposed  in  the  south  wall  in  1903,  when  masons  were  cutting  a 
site  for  the  memorial  to  the  soldieis  who  had  fallen  in  the  South 
African  War.  A  new  site  was  found  for  this  raonumest  in  order 
that  the  ancient  and  beautiful  entrance  raight  be  preserved. 
The  veneraUe  sttuctore  is  mdntained  by  the  commissioners  of 
woods  and  forests,  and  private  nranificence  has  provided  several 
stained-glass  windows.  Of  the  monastery  there  still  remains  the 
south  wall  of  the  refectory,  with  a  fine  window.  The  palace,  a 
favourite  residence  of  many  of  the  kings,  occupying  a  picturesque 
position  near  the  ravine,  was  of  considerable  size,  judging  from- 
the  south-west  wall,  which  isall  that  is  left  of  it.  Ueie  James  IV., 
James  V.  and  James  VI.  spent  much  of  their  time,  and  Within  its 
walls  were  bom  three  of  James  VI. 's  children^Charies  I.,  Robert 
and  Elizabeth.  After  Charles  L  was  crowned  he  paid  a  short 
visit  to  his  birthplace,  bnt  the  last  royal  tenant  of  the  palace  was 
Charles  Ii.,  who  occupied  it  just  before  the  battle  of  Pitreavie 
(20th  of  July  1650),  which  took  place  3  m.  to  the  south-west,  and 
here  also  he  signed  the  National  League  and  Covenant. 

See  A.  H.  Millar's  Fih:  Pictariat  md  HutarUat  (3  vob.,  189$); 
and  Sheriff  ^neaa  Mackay's  Hittery  ^  Fife  and  Kinross  (1896). 

tiONaAMliOli,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Tyrone,  Irefamd,  in  the 
east  parliamentary  division,  on  an  acclivity  8  m.  W.  of  the  south- 
western  shore  of  Loa^  Neagk.  Pop.  of  tirtian  district  (1901). 
3694.  It  is  103  m.  N.N.W.  from  Dublin  by  the  Great  Northern 
railway,  and  a  branch  line  runs  thedce  to  Cookstown.  The  only 
public  buildings  of  note  are  the  parish  church)  with  an  octagonal 
spire,  and  a  royal  school  founded  in  t6i4  and  settled  in  new 
buildings  at  the->nd  of  the  i8th  century;  it  is  now  managed  by 
the  county  Protestant  Board  of  Education.  Linens,  musUn  and 
coarse  earthenware  are  manufactured,  taiming  is  prosecuted,  and 
there  is  trade  in  com  and  timber.  The  eoriy  history  of  the  place 
is  identified  with  the  once  powerful  family  of  the  O'Neills,  whose 
chief  residence  was  here,  and  a  large  rath  or  earthwork  north  of 
the  town  was  the  scene  of  the  inauguration  of  their  chiefs,  but 
of  the  castle  and  abbey  founded  by  this  family  there  are  no 
remains.  In  Dnngannon  the  independence  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment (to  which  the  toivn  retaraed  two  mcmbcfs)  was  proclaimed 
in  1782.  The  town  was  formerly  corporate,  and  was  a  parlia- 
mentary borough  returning  oik  member  to'the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment until  1885. 

DUNOARPUR,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Rajputana 
agency,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Rajpuuna.  A  large  portion  is 
hilly,  and  mhabited  by  Bhils.  Its  area  is  1447  sq.  m.  In  1901 
the  total  papulation  was  100,103,  showing'an  increase  of  2% 
in  the  decade.  The  revenue  is  f  i  s,ioo,  and  the  tribute  £jJ76- 
An  annual  fair  is  held  at  Baneswar.  Khcrwara  is  the  head-, 
quarters  of  the  Mewot  fihil  corps. 

The  chiefs  of  Dungarpur,  who  bear  the  title  of  maharawal, 
are  descended  from  Mahup,  eldest  son  of  Karan  Singh,  chief  of 
Mewar  in  the  1 3th  century,  and  claim  the  honours  of  the  elder  line 
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of  Mewar.  Mahup^  disinlierited  by  his  father,  took  nfuge  with  his 
mother's  family,  the  Chauhans  of  Bagar,  and  made  himself 
master  of  that  country  at  the  expense  of  the  Bhil  chiefs.  The 
tovni  of  Dungarpur  (pop.  6094  in  1901),  the  capital  of  the  state, 
vas  founded  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  by  his 
descendant  Rawal  Bir  Singh,  who  named  it  after  Dungaria,  an 
independent  Bhil  chieftain  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  assassin- 
ated. After  the  death  of  Rawal  Udai  Singh  of  Bagar  at  the  battle 
of  Khanua  in  1527,  his  territories  were  divided  into  the  states 
of  Dungarpur  and  Banswara,  the  name  of  Bagar  being  still  often 
applied  to  the  tract  covered  by  these  states.  Dungarpur  fell 
under  the  sway  of  the  Moguls  and  Mahiattas  in  turn,  and  was 
taken  under  British  protection  by  treaty  in  1818. 

DUNOARVAM,  a  market  town  and  seaport  of  Co.  Waterford, 
Ireland,  in  the 'west  parliamentary  division,  98}  m.  W.S.W. 
from  Waterford  by  the  Waterford  and  Mallow  branch  of  the 
Great  Southern  &  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  yrban  district 
(1901)  485%  It  is  situated  on  the  south  coast,  on  the  Bay  of 
Dungarvan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coiligan,  which  divides  the  town 
into  two  parts,  connected  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch. .  The 
eastern  suburb  is  called  Abbeyside,  where  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  keep,  erected  by  the  M'Graths,  still  exist,  together 
with  portions  of  an  Augustinian  fiiary,  founded  by  the  same 
family  in  the  14th  century  and  incorporated  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel.  In  the  main  portion  of  the  town  a  part  of  the 
keep  of  a  castle  of  King  John  remains.  Brewing  b  carried  on, 
and  there  are  woollen  mills. .  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
agricultural  produce. '  Dungarvan  was  incorporated  in  the  ssth 
century,  was  represented  by  two  members  in  the  Irish  parliament 
until  the  Union,  and  rettimed  a  member  to  the  Imperial  pariia- 
ment  until  1885.  It  was  fortified  with  walls  by  John  when  the 
castle  was  built.  A  story  is  told  that  Cromwell  spared  the  town 
from  bombardment  owing  to  the  wit  of  a  woman  who  drank 
his  health  at  the  town-gate.  ^^ 

DUMOENESS,  a  promontory  of  thetonth  coast  "of  England, 
in  the  south  of  Kent,  near  the  town  of  Lydd.  It  is  a  low-lying 
broad  bank  of  shingle,  forming  the  seaward  apex  of  the  great 
level  of  the  Romney  Marshes.  Its  seaward  accretion  is  estimated 
at  6  ft.  annually.  Its  formation  is  characteristic,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  ridges  forming  a  succession  of  curves  from  a  common 
centre.  It  is  unique,  however,  among  the  great  promontories  of 
the  south  coast  of  England,  the  accretion  of  gravel  banks  falling 
into  deep  water  contrasting  with  the  difi-bound  headlands  of 
the  North  Foreland,  Bcachy  Head  and  the  lizard,  and  with  the 
low  eroded  Selsey  Bill,  oS  which  the  sea  is  shallow.  A  light- 
house (50°  sf  ^-1  0°  58'  E.)  stands  on  the  ness,  which  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  shipwrecks,  and  has  been  lighted  since  the 
time  of  James  I.  There  are  also  here  Lloyds'  signalling  station, 
coast-guard  stations,  and  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Scittth- 
Eastem  &  Chatham  railway.      '^ 

The  name  Dungencss  has  also  been  applied  dsewhere;  thus  the 
point  on  the  north  side  of  the  eastern  eAtrance  to  Magellan  Strait 
is  so  called,  and  there  is  a  town  of  Dungencss  near  a  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Washington,  U.S,A.  (Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca). 

OUNOEON,  the  prison  in  a  castle  keep,  so  called  because  the 
Norman  name  for  the  latter  is  donjon  (f  ■«■),  and  the  dungeons  or 
prisons  (f  J>.)  are  generally  in  its  lowest  storey.    (See  Kzep.) 

DUNKELD,  a  town  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  on  the  left  Innk 
of  the  Tay,  rsJ  m.  N.W.  of  Perth  by  the  Highland  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  586.  The  river  a  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches 
which  was  designed  by  Thomas  Telford  in  1805  and  opened  in 
1808.  The  town  hes  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  trees,  and  the  noble 
sweep  of  the  Tay,  the  effectively  situated  bridge,  the  magnificent 
grounds  of  Duijceld  House,  and  the  protecting  mountains  com- 
bine to  give  it  a  very  romantic  appearance.  The  town  hall  is  the 
principal  modem  building,  and  the  fountain  erected  in  Market 
Square  to  the  memory  of  the  6th  duke  of  AthoU  (d.1864)  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  cross. 

'  As  early  as  729 — some  authorities  fix  the  date  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before — the  Culdees  possessed  a  monastery  at 
Dunkdd,  which  was  converted  into  a  cathedral  by  David  I.  in 
1137.    "rfais  structure  stood  until  the  Reformation,  when  it 


was  unroofed  and  suSmd  to  fall  into  ruin.  The  building 
consists  of  the  nave  (130  ft.  long,  60  ft.  wide,  40  ft.  high),  aialcs 
(13  ft.  wide),  choir,  chapter-house  and  tower.  The  nave  is  tha 
most  beautiful  portion.  The  Pointed  arches  rest  upon  pillan, 
possibly  Norman,  and  above  them,  below  the  Decorated  dero 
story  windows,  is  a  series  of  semicircular  atcnes  with  flamboyant 
tracery,  a  remarkable  feature.  The  choir,  founded  by  Bishop. 
William  Sindair  (d.  1337),  has  been  repaired,  and  serves  as  the 
pariah  church,  a  blue  marble  slab  in  the  floor  marking  the  bisbop't 
grave.  The  chapter-house,  adjoining  the  choir,  was  built  by 
Bishop  Thomas  Lauder  (1395-1481)  in  1469,  and  the  vsult 
beneath  is  the  burial-place  of  the  AthoU  Murrays.  Lauder  also 
b^an  the  tower,  completed  in  1 501 .  In  the  porch  of  the  drarcii 
is  the  most  interesting  of  the  extaqt  old  tombs,  namdy,  the 
recumbent  effigy  of  ^exander  Stewart,  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch 
(1343-1405;  the  inscription  refers  his  death  to  1394,  but  this 
is  said  to  be  an  error).  The  most  famous  of  the  Bishops  was 
Gavin  Douglas  (1474-1531),  translatorof  the  Aefieid.  Oneof  the 
most  heroic  expknts  in  the  annals  of  warfare  is  associated  with 
the  cathedral.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie  (1689), 
the  Cameranian  regiment,  enrolled  in  the  same  year  (afterwards 
the  26th  Foot),  was  despatched  to  hold  Dunkdd  prior  to  another 
invasion  of  the  Highlands.  It  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
William  Cleland  (b.  1661),  a  poet  of  some  merit.  On  the  26th  of 
Augtist  a  force  of  5000  Highlander  suddenly  appearing,  Cldand 
posted  his  men  in  the  church  and  behind  the  wall  of  the  earl  of 
Atholl's  mansion.  Still  flushed  with  their  victory  under  Dundee, 
and  animated  by  bitterest  hatred  of  their  Whiggamorc  foes,  the 
Highlanders  assaulted  the  position  of  the  Covenanters,  who  were 
X200  strong,  with  the  roost  desperate  valour.  Sustained  by 
their  enthusiasm,  however,  the  recruits  displayed  equal  courage, 
and,  at  the  end  of  four  hours'  stubborn  fighting,  their  defence 
was  still  intact.  Fearing  lest  victory,  even  if  won,  night  be 
purchased  too  dearly,  the  Highlanders  gradually  withdrew. 
While  leading  a  sortie  Cleland  was  shot  dead,  and  was  buried  ia 
the  churchyard. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  Dunkdd  House,  a  seat  of  the  duke 
of  AthoU,  the  grounds  of  which  are  estjmatal  to  contain  50  m. 
of  walks  and  30  m.  of  drives.  On  the  lawn  near  the  catlwdral 
stand  two  of  the  carUest. larches  grown  in  Great  Britain,  baviof 
been  introduced  from  Tirol  by  the  3nd  duke  in  1738.  The  4th 
duke  planted  several  square  mUes  of  the  estate  with  this  tree, 
of  which  he  had  made  a  special  study. 

A  mile  south  of  Dunkdd,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  is  the 
viUage  of  Birnam  (pop.  389),  where  Sir  John  Everett  Millais, 
the  painter,  made  his  summer  residence.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Birnam  HiU  (1324  ft.),  once  covered  with  a  royal  forest  that 
has  been  partly  replaced  by  pkutations.  The  oak  and  sycamore 
in  front  of  Birnam  House,  the  famed  twin  trees  of  Birnam,  are 
believed  to  be  more  than  1000  years  old,  and  to  be  theiemiiant 
of  the  wood  of  Birnam  which  Shakespeare  immortalitcd  in 
Miubtth. '  The  Pass  of  Birnam,  where  the  river  narrows,  was  the 
path  nsuaUy  taken  by  the  Highlanders  in  their  forays.  In  the 
vicinity  in  the  castles  of  Mnrthly,  one  a  modem  mansion  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  erected  about  1838  from  designs  by  James 
GiUespie  Graham  (1777-1855),  and  the  other  the  <dd  castle,  still 
occupied,  which  was  occasionally  used  as  a  hunting-lodge  by  the 
Scottish  kings. ' 

At  Little  Dunkdd,  almost  opposite  to  Dunkeld,  the  Bran 
joins  the  Tay,  after  a  run  of  ir  m.  from  its  source  in  Loch 
Freuchie.  It  is  cdebrated  for  its  falls  about  2  m.  from  the  mouth. 
The  upper  faU  is  known  as  the  Rumbling  Bridge  from  the  fact 
that  the  stream  pours  with  a  rumbUng  noise  through  a  deep 
narrow  gorge  in  which  a  huge  fallen  rock  has  become  wedged, 
forming  a  rude  bridge  or  arch.  Invcr,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Bran,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  two  famous  fiddlers,  Nid  Gow 
(1727-1807)  and  his  son  Nathanid  (1766-1831). 

DDMKIRK  (Fr.  Dunkaqtu),  a  seaport  of  northern  France, 
capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Nord,  on  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  53  m.  N.W.  of  Lille  on  the  Northern  railway. 
Pop.  (1906)  35,7167.  Dunkirk  is  situated  in  the  low  but  fertile 
district  of  the  Wateringues.    It  lies,  amidst  a  network  of  cassis, 
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immediately  to  the  west  and  south  of  its  port,  which  disputes 
with  itordcaux  ihc  rank  of  thini  in  importance  in  France.  The 
populous  suburbs  of  Rosendacland  St  Pol-sur-McrliercsfH.'Clivcly 
to  the  east  and  west  of  the  town;  to  the  north-cast  is  the 
bathing  resort  of  Malo-les-Bains.  The  streets  of  Dunkirk  are 
wide  and  well  paved,  the  chief  of  them  converging  to  the  square 
named  after  Jean  Bart  (born  at  Dunkirk  in  1651),  whose  statue 
by  David  d'Angcrs  stands  at  its  centre.  Close  to  the  Place  Jean 
Bart  rises  the  belfry  (390  ft.  high)  which  contains  a  fine  peal  of 
bells  and  also  serves  as  a  signalling  tower.  It  was  once  the 
western  tower  of  the  church  of  St  Eloi,  from  which  it  is  now 
separated  by  a  street.  St  £lot,  erected  about  1560  in  the 
Gothic  style,  wxis  deprived  of  its  first  two  bayr.  in  the  i8th 
century;  the  present  facade  dates  from  1889.  The  chapel  of 
Notrc-Dame  des  Dunes  possesses  a  small  image,  which  is  the 
object  of  a  well-known  pilgrimage.  The  chief  civil  buildings  are 
a  large  Chamber  of  Commerce,  including  the  customs  and  port 
services,  and  a  fine  modern  town  hall.  Dunkirk  is  the  seat 
of  a  sub-prefect;  its  public  institutions  include  -tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  board  of  trade-arbitrators, 
an  exchange,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France  and  a  communal 
college;  and  it  has  a  school  of  drawing,  architecture  and  music, 
a  library  and  a  rich  museum  of  paintings.  Dunkirk  forms  with 
Bergues,  Bourbourg  and  Gravelincs  a  group  of  fortresses  enclosed 
by  inundations  and  canals.  A  chain  of  forts  to  the  eastward  is 
designed  to  facilitate  the  deployment  of  an  army,  concentrated 
within  the  fortified  region,  towards  the  Belgian  frontier. 

The  harbour  of  Dunkirk  (sec  Dock)  is  approached  by  a  fine 
natural  roadstead  entered  on  the  east  and  west,  and  protected 
on  the  north  by  sand-banks.  From  the  roadstead,  entrance  is 
by  a  channel  into  the  outer  harbour,  which  communicates  with 
seven  floating  basins  about  1 1  s  acres  in  area  and  is  accessible  to 
the  largest  vessels.  The  port  is  provided  with  four  dry  docks  and 
a  gridiron,  and  its  quays  exceed  5  m.  in  length.  Its  commerce 
is  much  facilitated  by  the  system  of  canals  which  bring  it  into 
communication  with  Belgium,  the  coal-basins  of  Nord  and  Pas- 
de-Cahis,  the  rich  agricultural  regions  of  Flanders  and  Artois, 
and  the  industrial  towns  of  Lille,  Annenticres,  Roubaix,  Tour- 
coing,  Valenciennes,  &c.  The  roadstead  is  indicated  by  light- 
ships and  the  entrance  channel  to  the  port  by  a  lighthouse 
which,  at  an  altitude  of  193  ft.,  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  19  m. 

Dunkirk  annually  despatches  a  fleet  to  the  Icelandic  cod- 
fisheries,  and  takes  part  in  the  herring  and  other  fisheries.  It 
imports  great  quantities  of  wool  from  the  Argentine  and  Australia, 
and  is  in  regular  communication  with  New  York,  London  and 
the  chief  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Brazil  and  the  far  East. 
Besides  wool,  leading  imports  arc  jute,  cotton,  flax,  timber, 
petroleum,  coal,  pitch,  wine,  cereals,  oil-seeds  and  oil-cake, 
nitrate  of  soda  and  other  chemical  products,  and  metals.  The 
principal  exports  arc  sugar,  coal,  cereals,  wool,  forage,  cement, 
chalk,  phosphates,  iron  and  steel,  tools  and  metal-goods,  thread 
and  vegetables.  The  average  annual  value  of  the  imports  for 
the yearsi9oi-i905  was  £23,926,000  (£22,287,000  for  1S9O-1900), 
of  exports  £6,369,000  (£4,481, cop  fori896-i9oo).  The  industries 
include  the  spinning  of  jute,  flax,  hemp  and  cotton,  iron-founding, 
brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  fishing-nets,  sail- 
cloth, sacks,  casks,  and  soap.  There  are  also  saw-and  flour-mills, 
petroleum  refineries  and  oil-works.  Ship-building  is  carried  on, 
and  the  preparation  of  fish  and  cod-liver  oil  occupies  many  hands. 

Dunkirk  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  chapel  founded  by 
St  Eloi  in  the  7lh  century,  round  which  a  small  village  speedily 
sprang  up.  In  the  loth  century  it  was  fortified  by  Baldwin  IIL, 
count  of  Flanders;  together  with  that  province  it  passed 
successively  to  Burgundy,  Austria  and  Spain.  In  the  1 5th,  16th 
and  17th  centuries  its  possession  was  disputed  by  French  and 
Spaniards.  In  1658  Turcnnc's  victory  of  the  Dunes  (q.v.)  gave 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  French  and  it  was  ceded  to  England. 
After  the  Restoration,  Charles  11.,  being  in  money  difficulties, 
sold  it  to  the  French  king  Louis  XIV.,  who  fortified  it.  By  the 
terms  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  the  fortifications  were 
demolished  and  its  harbour  filled  up,  a  sacrifice  demanded  by 
England  owing  to  the  damage  inflicted  on  her  shipping  by  Jean 


Bart  and  other  corsairs  of  the  port.  In  1793  it  was  besieged  by 
the  English  under  Frederick  Augustus,  duke  of  York,  who  was 
compelled  to  retire  after  the  defeat  of  Hondschoole. 

Sec  A.  dc  St  Legcr,  la  Flandre  maritime  et  Dunkerque  (Paris,  1900}. 

DUNKIRK,  a  city  and  a  port  of  entry  of  Chautauqua  county. 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  40  m.  S.W. 
of  Buffalo.  Pop.  (1890)  9416,  (1900)  ii,6i6,  of  whom  333S 
were  foreign-born;  (1910  census)  17,221.  The  city  is  served 
by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  and  the  Dunkirk, 
Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburg  railways,  by  the  electric  line  of 
the  Buffalo  &  Lake  Erie  Traction  Co.,  and  by  several  lines  of 
freight  and  passenger  steamships.  Dunkirk  is  attractively 
situated  high  above  the  lake,  and  has  several  parks,  including 
Point  Gratiot  and  Washington;  in  the  city  are  the  Dunkirk 
free  library,  the  Brooks  Memorial  hospital  (1891),  and  St  Mary's 
academy.  The  city  lies  in  an  agricultural  and  grape-growing 
region,  and  has  a  fine  harbour  and  an  extensive  lake  trade;  the 
manufactures  include  locomotives,  radiators,  lumber,  springs, 
shins,  axes,  wagons,  steel,  silk  gloves  and  concrete  blocks.  The 
value  of  factory  products  increased  from  $5,225,996  in  1900  to 
$9,909,260  in  1905,  or  89-6%.  Large  numbers  of  food-fish 
are  caught  in  the  lake.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates 
the  water  works  and  the  electric  lighting  plant.  Dunkirk  was 
first  settled  about  1805.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1837, 
and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  18S0. 

DUNLOP,  JOHN  COLIN  (1783-1842),  Scottish  man  of  letters, 
was  born  on  the  30lh  of  December  1785.  In  1816  he  became 
sheriff  of  Renfrewshire,  and  retained  this  office  until  his  death 
at  Edinburgh,  on  the  26lh  of  January  (according  to  others,  in 
February)  1S42.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  which 
will  always  hold  an  honourable  place  in  English  literature,  is  his 
History  oj  Fiction  (1814;  new  edition,  1888,  with  notes  by  H. 
Wilson,  in  Bohn's"  Standard  Library").  In  spite  of  the  somewhat 
contemptuous  notices  in  Blackwood's  Magaziw  (September  1824) 
and  the  Quarterly  Review  (July  181 5),  it  may  be  pronounced 
the  best  book  on  the  subject  in  English.  F.  Liebrccht,  by  whom 
it  was  translated  into  German  (1851)  with  valuable  notes, 
describes  it  as  the  only  work  of  its  kind.  Dunlop  was  also  the 
author  of  A  History  of  Roman  Literature  (1823-1828),  and  of 
Memoirs  of  Spain  during  the  Reigns  of  Philip  I V.  atid  Charles  U. 
(1834). 

DUNHORE,  a  borough  of  Lackawanna  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  adjoining  Scranton  on  the  N.E.  and  about  20  m.  N.E. 
of  Wilkesbarrc.  Pop.  (1S90)  8315;  (1900)  12,583,  of  whom 
3103  were  foreign-born;  (1910  census)  17,615.  It  is  served 
by  the  Erie,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  and  the 
Lackawanna  &  Wyoming  Valley  (electric)  railways.  Its  chief 
industry  is  the  mining  of  anthracite  coal;  the  principal  estab- 
lishments are  railway  repair  shops,  which  in  1905  gave  employ- 
ment to  489%  of  all  wage-earners  engaged  in  manufacturing. 
Among  the  borough's  manufactures  arc  stoves  and  furnaces, 
malt  liquors  and  silk.  Dunmore  is  the  seat  of  the  state  oral 
school  for  the  deaf.  The  town  was  first  settled  in  1783  and  was 
incorporated  in  1862.  Its  growth  was  accelerated  by  the 
establishment  here,  in  1863,  of  the  shops  of  the  railway  from 
Piltston  to  Hawley  built  in  1849-1850  by  the  Pennsylvania  Coa! 
Company.  Dunraorc  became  a  station  of  the  Scranton  post 
office  in  1902. 

DUNMOW  (properly  Great  Ddnmow),  a  market  town  in  the 
Epping  (W.)  pariiamentary  division  of  Essex,  England,  on  the 
river  Chelmcr,  40  m.  N.E.  by  N.  from  London  on  a  branch  of  the 
Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  2704.  The  church  of  St 
Mary  is  Decorated  and  Perpendicular.  The  town  was  corporate 
from  the  i6th  century  until  1886.  Roman  remains  have  been 
discovered.  Two  miles  E.  is  the  village  of  Little  DtJNMOW, 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  priory,  remarkable  for  the  custom  of 
presenting  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  any  couple  who  could  give  proof 
that  they  had  spent  the  first  year  of  married  life  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  had  never  at  any  moment  wished  they  had 
tarried.  In  place  of  the  monastic  judicature  a  jury  of  six 
bachelors  and  six  maidens  appear  in  the   i6th  centur/.    A 
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riiyming  oath,  quoted  by  Puller,  was  taken.  The  institution  of  this 
strange  matrimonial  prize — which  had  its  parallel  at  Whicha- 
noure  (or  Wichnor)  in  Stafiordshire,  at  St  Moleine  in  Brittany, 
and  apparently  also  at  Vienna — appears  to  date  from  the  reign 
of  John.  The  first  instance  of  its  award  recorded  is  in  144s, 
and  there  are  a  few  others.  But  there  are  references  which 
suggest  its  previous  award  in  Piera  PUmman  and  Chaucer.  The 
Chaucerian  couplet  conveys  the  idea  oi  an  award  to  a  patient 
husband,  without  reference  to  the  wife.  A  revival  of  the  custom 
was  effected  in  1855  by  Harrison  Ainswortb,  author  oi  the 
novel  The  Flitch  of  Bacon,  but  the  scene  of  the  ceremony  was 
transferred  to  the  town  ball  of  Great  Dunmow.  It  has  since 
been  maintained  in  altered  form.  (For  details  see  Chambers's 
Book  0}  Days,  iL  748-751;  and  W.  Andrews,  Hislery  oj  tha 
DuKmow  Flitch  of  Bacen  Customs,  iSyj.y  ClosetoLittle  Dunmow 
is  Felsted  (;.•.)  or  Felstead;  and  Easton  Lodge  (with  a  railway 
station),  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  is  in  the  vicinity. 

DUNNE,  FIHLEY  PBTSR  (1S67-  ),  American  journalist 
and  humorist,  was  bom,  of  Irish  descent,  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
on  the  loth  of  July  ;[867.  After  a  pubUc  school  education  he 
became  a  newspaper  reporter  (t88s);  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Timc3  (1891-1899),  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
«f  the  Chicago  ^oiuif  Post  and  of  the  Chicago  Tima-Herald 
(1892-1897),  and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal  (XS97-1900).. 
In  1900  he  removed  to  New  York  dty.  Although  for  several 
years  he  had  been  contributing  humorous  sketches  in  Irish 
brogue  to  the  daily  papers,  he  did  not  come  into  prominence 
untU  he  wrote  for  the  Chicago  Journals  series  of  satirioJ  observa- 
tions and  reflections  attributed  to  an  honest  Irish-American, 
Martin  Dooley,  the  shrewd  philosopher  of  Archey  Road,  on 
social  and  political  topics  of  the  day.  These  were  widely  copied 
by  the  press  of  America  and  EngUnd.  The  first  pubEshed 
collection,  Ur  Dooley  <»  Peace  and  in  War  (1898), was  followed 
by  several  others,  similar  in  subject-matter  and  method,  including 
Ur  DooUy  in  the  Hearts  «/  Us  Cnmlrymen  (1899),  Ur  DooU^s 
Philosophy  (1900),  Ur  Dooley's  Ofinitnt  (1901),  Ottervations 
by  Ur  Dooley  (tgos),  and  Disstrlations  by  Ur  Dooley  (1906). 
These  books  made  their  author  widely  known  as  the  creator  of  a 
delightfully  original  character,andas  ahumorist  of  shrewd  insight. 
Id  1906  he  beoune  associate  editor  of  the  Ameritan  Uatatine. 

DDNNOTTAR  CASTLE,  a  ruined  stronghold,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Kincardineshire,  Scotland,  about  a  m.  S.  of  Stonehaven.  It 
stands  on  a  rock  160  ft.  high,  with  a  suoltaut  area  o{  4  acres, 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea.  It  is  accessible  from 
the  land  by  a  winding  path  leading  across  a  deep  chasm,  to  the 
outer  gate  in  a  wall  of  enormous  thifknras.  It  is  supposed  that 
a  fortress  stood  here  since  perhaps  the  7th  century,  but  the 
existing  castle  dates  from  T392,  when  it  was  begun  by  Sir  William 
Keith  (d.  1407),  great  marischal  of  Scothind.  The  keep  and 
chapel  are  believed  to  be  the  oldest  structures,  most  of  the  other 
buildings  being  two  centuries  later.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
earls  marischal  and  was  regarded  as  impregnable.  Here  the 
seventh  eari  entertained  Charles  II.  before  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester. When  Cromwell  became  Protector,  the  Scottish  regalia 
were  lodged  in  the  castle  for  greater  security,  and,  in  1651, 
when  the  Commonwealth  soldiers  laid  tncceKful  siege  to  it, 
they  were  saved  by  a  woman's  wit.  Mrs  Granger,  wife  of  the 
minister  of  Kinneff,  a  parish  about  6  m.  to  the  S.,  was  allowed 
to  visit  the  wife  of  the  governor,  Ogiivy  of  Barras,  and  when  she 
rode  out  she  was  spinning  lint  on  a  distaff.  The  oown  was 
concealed  in  her  lap,  and  fhe  distaff  consisted  of  the  sword  and 
icepUe.  The  regalia  were  hidden  beneath  the  flagstones  in  the 
parish  church,  whence  they  were  recovered  at  the  Restoratioa. 
In  1685  the  castle  was  converted  into  a  Covenanters'  prison,  no 
fewer  than  167  being  confined  in  a-  dungeon,  called  tbcKfrom 
the  Whigs'  Vault  On  the  attainder  of  George,  tenth  and  hut 
marischali  for  his  share  in  the  earl  of  Mar's  rbiog  in  1715  the 
castle  was  dismantled  (1730). 

DUNOIS,  JEAN,  Count  or  (1403-1468),  oommooly  called  the 
"  Bastard  of  Orleans,"  a  cdebrated  French  commander,  was 
the  natural  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  (brother  of  Charles  VI.) 
and  Maiiette  d'Enghien,  &Iadame  dc  Caaay.    He  was  bmught 


up  in  the  bouse  of  the  duke,  and  in  the  compaay  of  UsbgitinaM 
sons,  and  it  appears  tlut  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Beaugft 
in  i4>i  and  Vemeuil  in  1434.  His  earliest  feat  of  arms  waa  tlw 
surprise  and  rout  in  1427  of  the  Eot^h,  who  were  besiegiii0 
Montargis— the  first  successful  blow  ai^inst  the  English  power 
in  France  following  a  king  series  of  French  defeats.  In  1428 
he  defended  Orieans  with  the  greatest  spirit,  and  enabled  tlie 
place  to  hold  out  until  the  arrival  of  Joan  of  Arc,  srlien  he 
shared  with  her  the  honour  of  defeating  the  enemy  there  ia 
1429.  He  then  accompanied  Joan  to  Reims  aad  shared  in  the 
victory  of  Fatay.  After  her  death  he  raised  the  siege  of  Chaitic* 
and  oE  Lagny  (1431)  and  engaged  in  a  series  of  successful  cam> 
paigns  which  ended  in  his  triumphal  entry  into  Faija  oo  the 
t3th  of  April  1436.  He  contiaued  to  cany  on  the  war  against 
the  En{^,  and  gradually  drove  them  to  the  BOtthwaid,  thongb 
his  work  was  to  some  extent  interrupted  by  the  civil  disorden 
of  the  time,  in  iriucfa  be  played  a  conspicuoiis  port.  Finally  in 
t4So  be  completed  the  reoooquest  of  nocthera  France,  and  in 
1451  he  attacked  tJiem  in  Guienne,  taking  among  other  towns 
Bordeaux,  which  the  English  bad  held  for  three  hundred  yeaia, 
and  Bayonne.  After- the  expulsion  of  the  English  he  was  oov* 
stantly  engaged  in  the  highest  diplomatic  and  militaiy  missions. 
In  146;  he  joined  the  league  of  revolted  princes,  but,  ■""""■"n 
the  function  of  negotiator,  he  was  after  a  time  reinstated  in  his 
offices.  DuDois  was  thenceforward  in  the  greatest  &vt>ur  with 
the  court.    He  died  on  the  a4th  of  November  1468. 

DUNOON,  a  police  and  municipal  burgh  of  Argyllshire,  Scot- 
land, on  the  western  share  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  opposite  to 
Gourock.  Pop.  <t90i)  6779.  Including  Kim  and  Hunter's 
Quay,  it  presents  a  practically  continuous  front  of  seaside  villas. 
The  mildness  of  its  climate  and  the  beauty  of  its  situatkm  faav« 
made  it  one  of  the  most  prosperous  wateting>places  on  the  west 
coast-  Theprincipalbuildingsaietfaepatithchurch,wcU-plaoed 
on  a  hill  ovolooking  the  pier,  convalescent  homes.  Cottage  and 
Victoria  fever  hospitals,  and  the  town  house.  On  a  mniral 
hill  above  the  pier  stand  the  remains  of  Dunoon  Castle,  the 
hereditary  keepership  of  which  was  conferred  by  Vidbtit  Bruco 
on  the  family  of  Sir  Colin  Cam|d>cll  of  Loch  Awe,  an  anrrstor 
of  the  duke  of  ArgylL  It  was  visited  by  Queen  Mary  in  1563, 
and  in  1643  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  Lomonta  by 
the  Campbells.  The  grounds  have  been  kud  outasarecrcatJoa 
garden.  Near  the  hill  stands  the  modem  castle.  Facing  the 
pier  a  statue  was  erected  in  1898  of  Mary  Campbell,  Bums's 
"  Highland  Mary,"  who  was  a  native  of  Dunoon.  'The  town 
itself  is  of  modem  growth,  having. been  a  mere  fishing  village 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rgth  century.  There  is  frequent  com- 
munication daily  by  steamer  with  therailway  pieis  at  Craigen> 
donn  and  Gourock,  and  Glasgow  merchants  are  thus  enabled 
to  reside  here  all  the  year  round.  Hunter's  Quay  is  the  yachting 
headquarters,  the  Royal  Clyde  Yacht  Club's  house  adjo^ing 
thepier.  Kilmun.onthenortbemaboteof  Holy  Lodi,a portion 
of  the  parish  of  Dunoon  and  Kilmun,  contains  the  ruins  <A  k 
CoUcgiate  chapel  founded  in  1441  by  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of 
Loch  Awe  and  used  as  the  burial-ground  of  the  Argyll  family. 

OUNaOBIN  CASTLE,  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Suthedand, 
picturesquely  situated  OD  the  north-eastern  shorer  of  Dornoch 
Firth,  Sutherlandshire,  Scotland,  about  a  m.  N.E.  of  Gobine, 
with  a  private  station  on  the  Highland  railway.  The  name  ia 
said  to  have  originally  meant  the  fort  of  RaAu,  the  *'  law-man,'* 
or  crown  agent  for  the  district  in  1332,  but  it  was  renamed  out  o( 
compliment  to  Robert  (or  Robui),  6th  earl  of  Sutherland,  who  died 
in  X389.  The  ancient  portion,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  13th 
centurv,  was  a  square  strtKture  with  towers  at  the  comas,  but  in 
i8j6  there  was  added  a  wfng,  a  main  north-eastern  tower,  and 
front,  with  numerous  baitixan  turrets,  and  domer  windows  in  the 
txx>f.  The  stately  entrance  porch  reoUs  that  of  WindsorCastle^ 
and  the  interior  is  designed  and  decorated  on  a  sumptuooa  scalSb 
In  April  1746  George  Mackenzie,  the  3i|i  earl  of  Ciomaityk 
thinking  that  Prince  Charles  Edward  had  prevailed  at  Cnllod^ 
seized  the  castle  in  his  interests,  but  the  Sutherland  militia 
surrounded  the  buiUing  and  capt»red  the  eari  in  an  apartment 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  Cronuulie  roam.  The  h>«ntifid 
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gudeiu  coDtabi  a  vMltb  of  trees,  vhich  grow  with  nnutikable 
luxuriuicc  {or  th«  latitudtof  $6'  N.  The  3rd  duke  of  Siktheriand 
erected  a  miueum  in  the  grounds  in  which  are  many  specimens  of 
the  antiquities  of  the  shire,  such  u  querns,  stone  tools  and 
weapons,  silver  brooches  and  the  lilw,  found  in  brochs  and 
elsewhere.  There  is  a  graceful  waterfall  in  Duiurobin  glen, 
tbiough  wUcii  flows  Gobpie  Bum,  near  the  left  bank  of  which  are 
remains  of  Fictish  towers.  About  r  m.  N.W.  of  Golqrie  rises  Ben 
Bhragie  (1156  ft-),  crowned  by  acolossal  statue  of  the  ist  duke  of 
Sutherkud,  by  Chantiey. 

DUN9,  a  police  buigh  and  county  town  of  Berwickshire, 
Scotland.  Pop.  (igoi)  3m6.  It  is  situated  44  ra.  E.S.E.  of 
Edinburgh  by  road,  with  a  station  on  the  branch  line  of  the 
North  British  railway  from  Reston  to  St  Boswells.  The  principal 
buikUngB  are  the  town-haU,  county  buildings,  com  exchange, 
mechania'  institute  and  the  public  library,  lieic  is  a  wooUcn 
mill,  and  stock  sales  are  held  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
alternative  spelling  of  Dunie  seems  to  have  been  in  vogue  from 
J740tiU  1881.  It  wason  Duns  Law  (700  ft.)  that  the  Covenanters, 
■nder  Alexander  Leslie,  were  encamped  in  1(539,  and  the 
Covenanters'  Stone  on  the  top  of  the  bill  has  been  enclosed  to 
preserve  it  from  relic-hunters.  Duns  castle,  adjoining  the  town 
on  the  W.,  includes  the  Tower  erected  by  Thomas  Randolph, 
carl  of  Moray  (d.  1332),  and  abont  3  m.  S.W.  is  the  village  of 
Polwarth. 

DUNSINANE,  a  peak  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  in  the  parish  of 
Coilace,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Perth.  It  is  101  >  ft. 
high,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Caise  of  Cowrie  and  the 
Malley  of  the  Tay.  Its  chief  claim  to  mention,  however,  is  due  to 
its  association  with  Birnam.Wood  (about  12  m.  N.W.)  in  two 
well-known  passages  in  Shakespeare's  Uadxth.  An  old  fort  on 
the  summit,  of  which  faint  traces  are  still  discernible,  is  traditioB- 
«Uy  called  Macbcth's  Castle, 

DUNS  SC0TU8.  JOHN  (136$  be  1275-1308),  one  of  the  foremost 
of  the  schoolmen.  His  birthplace  has  been  variously  given  as 
Duns  in  Berwickshire,  Dunum  (Down)  in  Ulster,  and  Dunstane 
in  Northumberland,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  settle 
the  question.  He  joined  the  Franciscan  order  in  early  life,  and 
studied  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  fellow.  He  became  remarkably  proficient  in  all  branches 
of  learning,  but  especially  in  mathematics.  When  his  master, 
William  Varron,  removed  to  Paris  in  1301,  Duns  Scotus  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  professor  of  philosophy,  and  his 
lectures  attracted  an  immense  number  of  students.  Probably  in 
r304  he  went  to  Paris,  in  T307  he  received  his  doctor's  degree 
liom  the  university,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  regent  of 
the  theological  schooli  His  connexion  with  the  o&iversity  was 
made  memorable  by  his  def  enceof  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  in  which  he  displayed  such  dialectical  ingenuity  as 
to  win  for  himself  the  title  Doctor  SmUUU.  The  doctrine  long 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  main  subjects  in  dispute  between  the 
Scotists  and  the  Thomists,  or,  what  is  almost  the  same  thii^, 
between  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans.  The  university  of 
Paris  was  so  impressed  by  his  arguments,  that  in  1387  it  fomttUy 
condemned  the  "niomist  doctrine,  and  a  century  afterwardi 
lequired  all  who  received  the  doctor's  degree  to  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Immacalate  Codccption. 
In  1308  Duns  Scotus  was  ^nt  by  the  general  of  his  order  to 
Cologne,  with  the  twofold  object  of  engsghig  in  a  controversy 
with  the  Beghards  and  of  assistmg  In  the  foundation  of  a  uni- 
veiaity;  according  to  some,  his  removal  was  due  to  jeaknisy. 
He  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Inhabitants  but  died 
Suddenly  (it  was  said,  of  apoplexy)  on  the  8tfa  of  November  in  the 
same  year.  Tliere  was  also  a  tradition  that  he  had  been  buried 
alive. 

His  phiknophical  position  was  determined,  or  at  least  very 
greatly  influenced,  by  the  antagonism  between  the  Dominicans 
and  the  Franciscans.  Further,  while  the  genius  of  Aquinas  was 
constructive,  that  of  Duns  Scotus  was  destructive;  Aquinas  was 
a  philosopher.  Duns  a  critic.  The  latter  has  been  said  to  stand  to 
the  former  in  the  relation  of  Kant  to  Leibnitx.  In  the  matter  of 
Universals,  Duns  was  more  of  a  realist  and  leas  of  an  eclectic  than 


Aquinas.  Theologically,  the  Thomistic  system  approximates  t« 
pantheism,  white  that  of  Scotus  inclines  distinctly  to  Felagianism. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  the  great  subject 
in  dispute  between  the  two  parties;  it  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  Aquinas,  and  supported  by  Duns  Scotus,  although  not  without 
reserve.  There  were,  however,  differences  of  a  wider  and  deeper 
kind.  In  opposition  to  Aquinas,  who  maintained  that  reason  and 
revelation  were  two  independent  sources  of  knowledge.  Duns 
Scotus  held  that  there  was  no  trae  knowledge  of  anything 
knowable  apart  from  theology  as  based  upon  revelation.  In 
conformity  with  this  principle  he  denied  that  the  existence  of 
God  was  capable  of  being  proved,  or  that  the  nature  of  God 
wns  capable  of  being  comprehended.  He  therefore  rejected  as 
worthless  the  ontological  proof  offered  by  Aquinas.  Another 
chief  point  of  diSerence  with  Aquinas  was  in  regard  to  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  which  Dims  Scotus  maintained  absolutely. 
He  reconciled  free-will  and  necessity  by  representing  the  divine 
decree  not  as  temporarily  antecedent,  but  as  immediately  related 
to  the  action  of  the  created  will.  He  m^tained,  in  opposition  to 
Aquinas,  that  the  will  was  independent  of  the  understanding,  that 
only  will  could  affect  wilL  From  this  difference  as  to  the  nature 
of  free-will  followed  by  necessary  consequence  a  difference  with 
the  Thomists  as  to  the  operation  of  divine  grace.  In  ethics  the 
distinction  he  drew  between  luitural  and  theological  virtues  is 
common  to  him  with  the  rest  of  the  schoobnen.  (Cf.  Aqo'inas.) 
Duns  Scotus  strongly  upheld  the  authority  of  the  church,  making 
it  the  ultimate  authority  on  which  that  of  Scripture  depends. 
(See  also  Scholasticism.) 

The  most  important  of  his  works  consisted  of  questions  and- 
commcmarics  on  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  on  the  Sentences  of 
Lombard,  the  so-called  Opu^  Oxonicnse  or  Anplicanum.  Complete 
wCTks,  edited  by  Luke  Wadding  (13  vols.,  Lyons,  1639)  and  at 
Paris  (26  vols-,  1891-1895)-  There  is  an  edition  of  his  De  modis 
si%nificandi  or  Crammatica  spiculaliva,  the  first  attempt  to  in- 
vestigate the  general  laws  of  language,  by  F.  M-  rcrnandez  Garcia 
(Quaracchi,  Florence,  1902). 

On  Duns  Scotus  generally,  sec  life  by  Wadding  in  vol.  i.  of  the  works 
(full,  however,  of  legendary  absurdities);  J.  Miillcr,  Biographisches 
aber  Duns  Scotus  (progr.,  Cologne,  1881):  W-  J.  Townscnd,  The 
Gtcat  Schoolmen  (1881);  K.  Werner,  Die  Scholastik  dcs  spilertn 
MittclalUrs,  i.  (18S1);  J-  M.  Rigg,  in  Dictionary  oj  National  Bio- 
grv.phy.  ^  On  his  theology:  C.  Frassen,  Scotus  Academicus  (1744. 
new  edition,  1900);  Ilieronymus  de  Montcfortino  (Jcrorfie  de 
Fortius),  Scoti  summa  ttteologica  (1728-1738,  new  edition.  1900); 
L.  F.  O-  Baumgarten-Crusius,  De  theohgia  Scoti  (1826):  R-  Socfjcrg, 
Die  Thcologie  des  J.  Duns  Scotus  (1900),  and  in  Hcrzog-Hauck, 
Rtalencyklopddie  fur  protestanlischc  Tneologie  (1898),  with  bibliog- 
refs;  F-  Morin,  Dictionnaire  de  philosopfiie  el  de  thlologie  scolos- 
tioues  1=J-  P.  Mignc,  Troisiime  encyclopedie  thiologique,  xxi-,  xxii., 
1857):  C.  R-  Ilagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines  (Eng.  tr.,  ii-,  1880)- 
Oii  his  philosophy:  E.  l^luzanslci,  Essai  SUT  la  philosabhie  de  Duns 
Set  (1887) ;  A.  Schmid,  Die  Thomislische  und  Scotistische  Gcvnssheit- 
lekrc  (1859):  M.  Schncid,  Die  Kdrpcrlehrc  des  J.  Duns  Scotus— iis 
relation  to  Thomism  and  Atomism  (1879):  P.  Minges,  "  Isl  Duns 
Scotus  indeterminist?"  in  Beilrdge  zur  Cescbichle  der  Phiiosophte 
its  MilUlalUrs,  Bd.  v.  Heft  4  (1905) ;  W.  Kahl,  Die  Lehre  vom  Primal 
des  Wiilens  bei  Augustinus,  Duns  Scotus,  und  Descartes  (1886). 

DUNSTilBU,  a  municipal  borough  and  market  town  in  the 
southern  parliamentary  division  of  Bedfordshire,  England,  37 
m.  N.W.  of  London,  on  branches  of  the  Great  Northern  and' 
London  &  North-Westem  railways.  Pop.  (1901)  5137.  It  lie» 
at  an  elevatioa  of  about  500  fL  on  the  bleak  northward  slope 
of  the  Chiltem  Hills.  The  church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  is  a 
fine  fragment  of  the  church  of  the  Augustinian  priory  founded 
by  Henry  I.  in  ir3r.  The  building  was  cruciform,  but  only  the 
west  front  and  part  of  the  nave  remain.  The  front  has  a  huge 
hite  Norman  portal  of  four  orders,  with  rich  Early  English 
arcading  above;  the  nave  arcade  is  ornate  Norman.  Theoriginsi 
triforium  is  transformed  mto  a  clerestory,  the  original  dercstoiy 
being  lost.  The  north-west  tower  has  a  Perpendicular  upper 
portion,  but  the  south-west  tower  is  destroyed.  The  church 
contains  various  monuments  of  the  i8th  century.  Foundations 
of  a  palace  of  Henry  I.  are  traceable  near  the  church.  The  main 
part  «f  the  town  extends  for  a  mile  abng  the  broad  straight 
Roman  road,  Watling  Street;  the  high  road  from  Luton  to 
Tring,  which  crosses  it  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  representing 
the  ancient  Ickoisld  Way.    The  chief  industry  is  straw  hat 
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manufactuic;  there  are  tbo  printing,  ■tationeiy  and  engineering 
works.  The  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  11 
ooundllois.    Ana,  453  acres. 

There  may  have  been  a  Romano-British  village  on  this  site 
<m  the  Watling  Street.  DunaUble  {DunalatU,  DaiuslafU) 
fiist  appears  as  a  royal  borough  in  the  leign  oi  Heniy  L,  wlio, 
according  tQ  tradition,  on  account  of  the  depredations  of 
robbers,  cleared  the  forest  where  Watling  Street  and  the  Icknield 
Way  met,  and  encouraged  his  subjects  to  settle  there  by  various 
grants  of  privileges.  He  endowed  the  priory  by  diarter  with  the 
ktrdship  of  the  manor  and  borough,  which  it  retained  till  its 
dissolution  in  >S36-iS37.  The  Dunstable  Annals  deal  exhaus- 
tively with  the  history  of  the  monastery  and  town  in  the  r3th 
century.  In  org  the  prior  secured  the  right  of  hdding  a  court 
there  for  all  crown  pleas  and  of  sitting  beside  the  Justice*  itinerant , 
and  this  led  to  serious  collision  between  the  monks  and  burgesses. 
The  body  of  Queen  Eleanor  rested  here  for  a  night  on  its  journey 
to  Westminster,  and  a  cross,  of  which  there  is  now  no  trace, 
was  subsequently  erected  in  the  market-place.  At  Dunstable 
Cranmcr  held  the  court  which,  in  rs33,  declared  Catherine  of 
Aragon's  marriage  invalid.  At  the  dissolution  a  plan  was  set 
on  foot  for  the  creation  of  a  new  bishopric  from  the  spoils  of 
the  relignus  houses,  which  was  to  include  Bedfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  with  Dunstable  as  cathedral  city.  The 
scheme  was  never  realized,  though  plans  for  the  cathedral  were 
actually  drawn  up. 

From  the  earliest  time  Dunstable  has  been  an  agricultural 
town.  The  Annals  abound  with  references  to  the  prices  and 
comparative  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  two  staple  products, 
wool  and  com.  The  straw  hat  manufacture  has  6ourished  since 
the  i8th  century.  Henry  1.  granted  a  market  held  twice  a  week, 
and  a  three  days'  fair  on  the  feast  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula.  John 
made  a  further  grant  of  a  three  days'  fair  from  the  loth  of  May. 
A  market  is  still  held  weekly,  also  fairs  in  May  and  August 
correspond  to  these  grants.  Dunstable  had  also  a  gild  merchant 
and  was  affiliated  to  London.  In  1864  the  town  was  made  a 
municipal  borough  by  loyal  charter. 

DUNVTAFFNAOB,  a  rained  castle  of  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  3  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Oban.  It  is  situated  on  a  platform  of  conglomerate 
rock  forming  a  promontory  at  the  south-west  of  the  entrance 
to  Loch  Elive  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea. 
It  dates  from  the  13th  century,  cKcupying  the  site  of  the  earlier 
stronghold  in  which  was  kept  the  Stone  of  Destiny  prior  to  its 
removal  to  Scone  (7.V.)  in  843.  The  castle  is  a  quadrangular 
structure  of  great  strength,  with  rounded  towers  at  three  of  the 
angles,  and  has  a  circumference  of  about  400  ft.  The  walls  are 
<o  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  thick,  affording  a  safe  promenade,  which 
commands  a  splendid  view.  Brass  cannon  recovered  from 
wrecked  vessels  of  the  Spanish  Armada  are  mounted  on  the  walls. 
In  1308  Robert  Bruce  captured  the  fortress  from  the  original 
owners,  the  MacDougalis,  and  gave  it  to  the  Campbells.  It  was 
garrisoned  at  the  period  of  the  Jacobite  rebellions  of  1715  and 
1745,  fell  into  decay  early  in  the  19th  century,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  the  crown,  the  duke  of  Argyll  being  hereditary  keeper. 
The  adjoining  chapel,  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  was  the  burial-place 
of  the  Campbells  of  Dunstaffnage. 

There  are  other  interesting  places  on  Loch  Etive,  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  measuring  19}  m.  in  length  and  from  {  m.  to  fully  i  m. 
in  width.  Near  the  mouth,  where  the  lake  narrows  to  a  strait, 
•re  the  rapids  which  Ossian  called  the  Falls  of  Lora,  the  ebbing 
•od  flowing  tides,  as  they  rush  over  the  rocky  bar,  cieating  a 
naring  noise  audible  at  a  considerable  distance.  lo  the  parish 
•f  Arddiattan,  on  the  north  shore,  stands  the  beautiful  luin  of 
St  Modan's  Priory,  founded  fai  the  13th  century  for  Cistercian 
monks  of  the  order  of  Vallis  Caulium.  It  is  said  that  Robert 
Brace  held  within  its  walls  the  last  parliament  in  which  the 
Gaelic  laaguage  was  used.  On  the  coast  of  Loch  Nell,  or  Aidmuck- 
aish  Bay,  is  thie  vitrified  fortof  Beregonium,  not  tobeconfounded 
with  Rerigonium  (sometimes  miscalled  Berigonium)  on  Loch 
Ryan  in  Wigtownshire— a  town  of  the  Novantae  Picts,  identified 
with  Innetmeasan.  The  confusion  has  arisen  through  a  textual 
«n«r  la  an  early  edition  of  Ptolemy's  Ctopaphy. 


DDKSTAH.  SAIMT  (914  or  995-988),'  Kd|^  aichbfchepk 
entered  the  household  of  King  £thidstan  when  still  quite  a  b^. 
Here  he  soon  excited  the  dislike  of  his  young  companions,  whs 
procured  his  banishment  from  the  court.  He  now.  took  refuge 
with  his  kinsman  Alphege,  bishop  of  Whicheater,  whose  per- 
suasion, seconded  by  a  serious  illness,  induced  him  to  become 
a  monk.  iEthelstan's  successor,  Edmund,  recalled  him  to  the 
court  and  made  him  one  of  his  counseDois.  Throu^  the  madiina- 
tions  of  enemies  he  was  again  expelled  from  the  royal  presence; 
but  shortly  afterwards  Edmund  revoked  the  sentence  and  mada 
him  abbot  of  Glastoidjury.  His  successor  Edred  showed  him 
greater  favour  still.  On  the  accession  of  Edwig,  however,  in 
955,  Dunstan's  fortunes  underwent  a  temporary  eclipse.  Having 
offended  the  influential  £If gifu,  he  was  outlawed  and  compelled 
to  flee  to  Flanders.  But  in  957  the  Mercians  and  Northumbriaiis 
revolted  and  chose  Edgar  as  their  king.  The  new  king  at  once 
recalled  Dunstan,  who  was  made  a  bishop.  At  first  apparently 
he  was  without  a  see;  but  that  of  Worcester  faltmg  vacant,  he 
was  appointed  to  fill  it.  In  959  he  received  the  bisht^ric  of 
LondonaswelL  In  thesameyearEdwigdiedand  Edgar  became 
sole  king,  Dunstan  shared  his  triumph,  and  was  ^pobted 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On  Edgar's  death  in  975  the  arch* 
bishop's  influence  secured  the  crown  for  his  elder  son  Edward. 
But  with  the  accession  of  /Ethelred  in  979  Dunstan's  pnUic 
.career  came  to  an  end.  He  retired  to  Canterbury,  and  died  on 
the  19th  of  May  9S8. 

Dunstan  is  of  more  importance  as  a  lay  than  as  an  ecdesiasticat 
statesman.  The  great  church  movement  of  his  time — the 
reformatira  of  English  monastidsm  on  Benedictine  lines — found 
in  him  a  sympathizer,  but  in  no  sense  an  active  participant 
But  as  a  secular  statesman  be  occupies  a  high  place.  He  guided 
the  state  successfully  during  the  nine  years'  reign  of  the  invalid 
Edred.  Through  that  of  Edgar,  he  was  the  king's  chief  minister 
and  most  trusted  adviser;  and  to  him  a  great  share  in  its  glories 
must  be  assigned. 

Sec  UemonUs  af  Si  Dmslttn,  edited  by  W.  Stubbs  (London.  1 874): 
AntltSaxon  CImmicU,  edited  by  C  Plummer  (Oxford,  1893-1899). 

DUNSTBR,  a  market  town  in  the  Western  parliamentary 
division  of  Somersetshire,  En^and,  i)  m.  from  the  shore  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  on  the  Minehead  brandi  of  the  Great 
Westers  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  1183.  Its  streets,  sloping  sharidy, 
contain  many  old  houses.  On  an  emineiKe  stands  the  ancient 
castle,  entered  by  a  gateway  of  the  13th  century.  There  are 
portions  of  later  date,  but  still  ancient,  in  the  main  building, 
but  it  has  been  considerably  modernized  as  a  residence.  The 
church  of  St  George  has  Norman  portions,  but  the  building 
is  in  the  main  Perpendicular.  The  fine  tower  in  this  style  is 
characteristic  of  this  part  of  England.  There  are  Itacei  o{ 
monastic  buildings  near  the  church,  for  it  belonged  to  a  Bene- 
dictine house  of  eariy  Norman  foundation.  The  diuich  is  cnict- 
form  and  the  altar  stands  beneath  the  eastern  lantern  arch,  a 
fine  rood  screen  separating  off  the  choir,  which  was  devoted  to 
monastic  use,  while  the  nave  was  kept  for  the  parishioners,  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the  vicar  and  the  ■nonasUijr 
in  1499.  The  Yam  Market,  a  picturesque  octagonal  building 
with  deep  skiping  txmf,  m  the  main  street,  dates  from  e.  1600^ 
and  is  a  memorial  of  Dunster*s  former  important  manufacture  of 
cloth. 

There  were  British,  Roman  and  Saxon  seulcments  at  Dunstcr 
(Torre  Duiuslam,  Dunalcr),  fortified  against  the  piracies  of  the 
Irish  Northmen.  The  Saxon  fort  of  Alaric  was  repUccd  by  a 
Norman  castle  built  by  William  de  Mohun,  first  lord  of  Dunster, 
who  founded  the  prioiy  of  St  (>eorge.  Before  1 183,  Dunsur  bad 
become  a  mesne  borough,  owned  by  the  de  Mohuns  until  the 
14th  century  when  it  passed  to  the  LuttrcUs,  the  present  owners. 
Reguiald  de  Mohun  granted  the  first  charter  between  1345  and 
IS47,  which  diminished  fines  and  tolls,  limited  the  lord's  "  mercy," 
and  provided  that  the  burgesses  should  not  against  their  win 

'The  date  of  Dunstan's  birth  here  given  is  that  given  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  chronicle  and  hitherto  accepted.  In  an  appendix  tQ 
the  Botworlh  PsatUr,  edited  by  Mr  Edmund  Bishop  and  Abbot 
Gasiiuct  (1908),  Mr  Leslie  A.  St  L.  Toke  eivcs  reawn  to  believe  that 
the  data  must  be  set  back  at  isaat  aa  earfy  aa  910. 
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be  made  bailiSs  or  fannen  of  the  seaport.  John  de  Mohun 
granted  other  charten  id  1301  and  1307.  Dunster  was  only 
represented  in  parliament  in  conjunction  with  Minehead,  one 
of  its  tithings  being  part  of  that  horough.  Representation  began 
in  1562,  and  was  lost  in  1832.  Feudal  in  origin,  Dunster's  later 
importance  was  commercial,  and  the  port  had  a  considerable 
wool,  com  and  cattle  trade  with  Ireland.  During  the  middle 
ages  the  Friday  market  and  fair  in  Whit  week,  granted  by  the 
first  cliarter,  were  centres  for  the  sale  of  yam  and  dolb  called 
"  Dunstera,"  made  in  the  town.  The  market  day  is  still  Friday. 
The  manufacti{re  of  cloth  had  disappeared,  the  harbour  is  silted 
up,  and  there  is  no  special  local  industry. 

See  Sir  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  DuiuUr  and  its  Latdt  (1882) ;  Yidorvi 
County  Histury,  Samerselt  voL  ii. 

DUHTOCHBR  (Gaelic,  "The  Fort  of  ill  hap "),  a  town  on 
Dalmuir  Bum,  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  g  m.  from  Glasgow. 
Pop.  (1901)  2132.  The  district  contains  coal,  Umeslone  and 
ironstone,  but  there  is  not  much  mining.  Many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  employed  at  the  Singer  factory  in  Kilbowie  and  at 
the  Clyde  Trust  yards  in  Dalmuir.  There  are  considerable 
Roman  remains  in  the  neighbourhood.  Antoninus'  Wall  passed 
immediately  to  the  south;  the  bum  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
alleged  to  be  of  Roman  origin  (which  at  least  is  doubtful); 
subterranean  remains  indicate  a  Roman  structure;  a  Roman 
camp  has  been  traced,  and  the  vicinity  has  yielded  a  number 
of  altars,  urns,  vases,  coins  and  tablets,  which  are  now  in  the 
custody  of  Glasgow  University. 

DUNTON,  JOHN  (1659-1733),  English  bookseller  arid  author, 
was  born  at  GraHham,  in  Huntingdonshire,  on  the  4th  of  May 
1659.  His  father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  had  all 
been  clergymen.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Thomas  Parkhurst,  bookseller,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible  and  Three 
Crowns,  Cheapside,  London.  Dunton  ran  away  at  once,  but 
was  soon  brought  back,  and  began  to  "  love  books."  During  the 
struggle  which  led  to  the  Revolution,  Dunton  was  the  treasurer 
o(  the  Whig  apprentices.  He  became  a  bookseller  at  the  sign  of 
the  Raven,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  married  Elizabeth 
Anncsley,  whose  sister  married  Samuel  Wesley.  His  wife 
managed  his  business,  so  that  he  was  left  free  in  a  great  measure 
to  follow  his  own  eccentric  devices.  In  1686,  probably  because 
be  was  concerned  in  the  Monmouth  rising,  he  visited  New 
England,  wbe^e  he  stayed  «ight  monlhsselling  books  and  observ- 
ing with  interest  the  new  country  aikl  its  inhabitants.  Dunton. 
had  become  security  for  his  brother's  debts,  and  to  escape  the 
creditors  he  made  a  short  excursion  to  Holland.  On  bis  return 
to  England,  he  opened  a  new  shop  in  the  Poultry  in  the  hope  of 
better  times.  Here  he  published  weekly  the  Atkenian  Mercury 
which  professed  to  answer  all  questions  on  history,  philosophy, 
love,  marriage  and  things  in  general.  His  wife  died  in  1697,  and 
he  married  a  second  time;  but  a  quarrel  about  property  led  to 
a  separation;  and  being  incapable  of  managing  bis  own  a5airs, 
be  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  great  poverty.  He  died  in 
X733.  He  wrote  a  great  many  books  and  a  number  of  political 
squibs  on  the  \Yhig  side,  but  only  his  Life  and  Errors  of  John 
Dunton  (1705),  on  account  of  its  naivety,  its  pictures  of  bygone 
times,  and  of  tjie  literary  history  of  the  period,  is  remembered. 
His  letters  from  New  England  were  published  in  America  in  1867. 

DflinZER,  JOHANN  HEINRICH  JOSEPH  (1813-1901), 
German  philologist  and  historian  of  literature,  was  born  at 
Cologne  on  the  12th  of  July  1813.  After  studying  philology  and 
especially  ancient  classics  and  Sanskrit  at  Bonn  and  Berlin 
(1830-1835),  he  took  the  degree  ot  doctor  of  philosophy  and 
established  himself  in  1837  at  Bonn  as  Prival  docent  for  classical 
literature.  He  bad  already,  in  his  Qoethes  Faust  in  seiner 
Einieil  uad  Cantheit  (1S36)  and  Coetht  <ds  Dramatiker  (1837), 
advocated  a  new  critical  method  in  interpreting  the  German 
classics,  which  he  wished  to  see  treated  like  the  ancient  classics. 
He  subsequently  turned  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
the  poets  of  the  German  classical  period,  notably  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  Dtintzer's  method  met  with  much  opposition  and  he 
consequently  failed  to  obtain  the  professorship  be  coveted.  In 
1846  he  accepted  the  post  of  librarian  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
viu   la 


gymaasiam  in  Cologne,  where  he  died  on  the  i6th  of  December 
1901.  DUntzer  was  a  painstaking  and  accurate  critic,  but 
lacking  in  inspiration  and  &ncr  literary  taste;  consequently 
his  work  as  a  biographer  and  commentator  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
been  superseded  and  discredited. 

Anion;;  his  philological  writings  may  be  mentioned  Die  Lekre  von 
der   IcUiniichen    Wortbildune    (1836);    Die    Dcklination    der    indo- 

fermanischen  Sprachen  {1839):  Homer  und  der  epiiche  Kyklos  (1839); 
)ic'  homerischen  Bciwtjrter  des  GoUer-  und  Menschengeschleihts, 
(1M59).  Of  his  works  on  the  German  classical  iJocts,  cspcci;illy 
G(Kthe,  Schiller  and  Herder,  the  following  are  particularly  worthy 
of  note,  Erlauterungen  zu  den  deutschen  Klassikem  (1853-1S92); 
Goethes  Prometheus  und  Pandora  (1850) ;  Cactbes  Faust  (2  vols., 
1850-1851;  2nd  ed.  1S57);  Cocthes  Colz  und  Egmont  (1854);  Aus 
Corlhes  Freundeskreise  (1868):  Abhandlun^cn  zu  Coethes  Lcben 
und  Werken  (2  vols.,  1885):  Gofthes  Tagebucker  der  seeks  crslen 
vtiinarischen  Jahre  (1889);  Cocthes  Leben  (1880;  2nd  ed.  1883: 
Eii;:l.  transl.  by  T.  Lystcr,  London,  18S4);  Schillcrs  Leben  (1881): 
Schiller  Hvd  Goethe;  Obrrsicht  und  Erlduterung  zum  Briefwechscl 
Bvi\(hen  Schiller  und  Goethe  (1859):  Herders  Reisc  nach  IlalicH 
(IK59):  Aus  Herders  Nachlass  (3  vols.,  J856-1857),  and  further, 
Charlotte  von  Stein  (1874). 

DimWICH,  a  village  in  the  Eye  parliamentary  division  ot 
Suffolk,  England,  on  the  coast  between  Southwold  and'Alde- 
burgh,  5  m.  S.S.W.  of  Southwold.  Pop.  (1901)  157.  This  was 
in  Anglo-Saxon  days  the  most  important  commercial  centre  and 
port  of  East  Anglia.  It  was  probably  a  Romano-British  site. 
The  period  of  its  highest  dignity  was  the  Saxon  era,  when  it  was 
called  Dommocceoster  and  Dunwyk.  Early  in  the  7th  century, 
when  Sigebert  became  king  of  East  Anglia,  Dunwich  was  chosen 
his  capital  and  became  the  nursery  of  Christianity  in  Eastern 
Britain.  A  bishopric  was  founded  (according  to  Bcde  in  630, 
while  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle  gives  635),  the  name  of  the  first 
bishop  being  Felix.  Sigebert's  reign  was  notable  for  his  founda- 
tion of  a  school  modelled  on  those  be  had  seen  in  France;  it 
was  probably  at  Dunwich,  but  formed  the  nucleus  of  what 
afterwards  became  the  university  of  Cambridge.  By  the  middle 
of  the  itth  century  {ttmp.  Edward  the  Confessor)  Dunwich  was 
declining,  as  it  had  already  suffered  from  an  evil  which  later 
caused  its  total  min,  namely  the  inroads  of  the  sea  on  the  unstable 
coast.  At  the  Norman  Conquest  the  manor  was  granted  to 
Robert  Malct;  but  the  history  of  the  place  remains  blank  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  XL,  when  it  re^emerged  into  prosperity.  la 
1 1 73  the  sight  of  its  strength  caused  Robert  earl  of  Leicester  to 
despair  of  besieging  it.  The  town  received  a  charter  from  King 
John.  In  the  reigii  of  Edward  I.  it  is  recorded  to  have  possessed 
36  ships  and  "  barks,"  trading  to  the  North  Seas,  Iceland  and 
elsewhere,  with  24  fishing  boats,  besides  maintaining  11  ships 
of  war.  But  early  in  the  icign  of  Edward  ni.  the  attacks  of  the 
sea  began  to  make  headway  again.  In  1347  over  400  houses 
were  destroyed.  In  1570,  after  a  terrible  storm,  appeal  was. 
made  to  EUzabcth,  who  parsimoniously  granted  money  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  lead  and  other  materials  from  certain  neighbouring 
churches.  But  the  doomed  town  was  gradually  engulfed,  and 
now  the  only  outward  evidence  of  the  old  wealthy  port  is  the 
ruined  fragment  of  the  church  of  All  Saints,  overhanging  a  low 
cliff,  which,  as  it  crumbles,  exposes  the  cof&ns  and  bones  in  the 
former  churchyard,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  disappeared. 
A  small  white  flower  growing  wild  among  the  ruins  is  ddled  the 
Dunwich  Rose,  and  a  traditionally  said  to  have  been  planted 
and  cultivated  by  monks.  Many  relics  have  been  discovered  by 
excavation,  and  even  from  beneath  the  waves.  Until  i83> 
Dunwich  returned  2  members  to  parliament. 

DUOVIRI,  less  correctly  Dinnvisi  (from  Lat.  duo  two,  and' 
nV,  man),  in  ancient  Rome,  theofBcial  style  ot  two  joint  magis- 
trates. Such  pain  of  magistrates  were  appointed  at  various 
periods  of  Roman  history  both  in  Rome  itself  and  in,the  colonies 
and  municipia.  (1)  Duumviri  iuri  (.sure)  dicundo,  municipal 
magistrates,  whose  chief  duties  were  concerned  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Sometimes  there  were  tour  of  these 
magistrates  (Quattuorviri).  (3)  Duumviri  quifujucnnales,  also 
municipal  officers,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  above,  who  were 
elected  every  fifth  year  ifor  one  year  to  exercise  the  function  ot 
the  censorship  which  was  in  abeyance  for  the  intervening  four 
years.    (3)    Duuimiiri  (aararum,  olBcers  who  originally  bad 
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charge  of  the  Sibylline  books;  they  wete  afterwards  increased 
to  ten  (decemviri  sacrit  facimidis),  and  in  Sulla's  time  to  fifteen 
Iquindecimriri).  (4)  Dutmairi  tudi  locandae,  originally  oSiccrs 
specially  appointed  to  supervise  the  erection  of  a  temple.  There 
were  also  duumviri  aedi  dedicandae.  (5)  Dutimviri  nmaUs, 
extraordinary  officers  appointed  od  hoc  for  the  equipping  of  a 
fleet.  Originally  chosen  by  consuls  or  dictator,  they  were 
elected  by  the  people  after  311  B.C.  (Livy  ix.  30;  xl.  18;  xli.  i). 
(6)  Duumviri  perduetlionis^  the  earliest  criminal  court  for  trying 
offences  against  the  state  (see  Treason:  Roman  Law).  (7) 
Duumviri  viis  extra  wbem  purgandis,  subordinate  officers  under 
the  aediles,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  those  streets  of 
Rome  which  were  outside  the  city  walls.  Apparently  in  lo  B.C., 
certainly  by  is  B.C.,  their  duties  were  transferred  to  the'Cunidn'M 
viarum.  From  at  least  as  early  as  45  b.c  (cf.  the  Lex  lulia 
Uunicipalis)  the  streets  of  the  dty  were  superintended  by 
Quattuvrviri  riis  in  wrbe  purgandis,  [later  called  Qualtuarviri 
viarum  purgandarum. 

Sec  Fiebiger  and  Liebenam  iir  Pauly-Wisaowa,  Reaiencye,  v.  pt  3. 

DOPANLODP,  VtUZ  ANTOINE  PHmBEHT  (1801-1878), 
French  ecclesiastic,  was  born  at  St  F£lix  in  Savoy  on  the  jrdof 
January  1801.  In  his  earliest  years  he  was  confided'to  the  care 
of  his  brother,  a  priest  in  the  diocese  of  Chamb^ry.  In  18 10 
be  was  sent  to  a  pensionnat  eccUsiaslique  at  Paris.  Thence  he 
went  to  the  seminary  of  St  Nicolas  dc  Chardonnel  in  1813,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice  at  Paris  in  i8}o. 
In  1825  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  was  appointed  vicar  of  the 
Madeleine  at  Paris.  For  a  tinje  he  was  tutor  to  the  Orleans 
princes.  He  became  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  academy 
at  St  Hyacinthe,  and  received  a  letter  from  Gregory  KM. 
eulogizing  his  work  there,  and  calling  him  Apostolus  juventulis. 
His  imposing  height,  his  noble  features,  his  brilliant  eloquence, 
as  well  as  his  renown  for  zeal  and  charity,  made  him  a  prominent 
feature  in  French  Ufe  for  many  years.  Crowds  of  persons 
attended  his  addresses,  on  whom  bis  energy,  command  of 
language,  powerful  voice  and  impassioned  gestures  made  a 
profound  impression.  When  made  bishop  of  Orleans  in  1849,  he 
pronounced  a  fervid  panegyric  on  Joan  of  Arc,  which  attracted 
attention  in  England  as  well  as  France.  Before  this  he  had 
been  sent  by  Archbishop  Aflre  to  Rome,  and  had  been  appointed 
Roman  prelate  .and  protonotary  apostolic.  For  thirty  years 
he  remained  a  notable  figure  in  France,  doing  his  utmost  to 
arouse  his  countrymen  from  religious  indifference.  In  ecclesi- 
astical policy  his  views  were  moderate;  thus  he  opposed  the 
definition  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  both  before  and 
during  the.  Vatican  council,  but  was  among  the  first  to  accept  the 
dogma  when  decreed.  He  was  a  distinguished  educationist  who 
fought  for  the  retention  of  the  Latin  classics  in  the  schools  and 
instituted  the  celebrated  catechetical  method  of  St  Sulpice. 
Among  his  publications  are  De  I'Uucalion  (1850),  De  la  haute 
tducatioH  intelleclueUe  (3  vols.,  1866),  (Bmres  ckoisits  (1861,  4 
vols.);  Hisloire  de  Jlsus  (1872),  a  counterblast  to  Renatt's  Vie 
dtJtsus.    He  died  on  the  itth  of  October  1878. 

SceiU/oby  F.  Lagrange  (Eog.  tr.  by  Lady  Herbert,  London,  1885). 

DUPBHKON.  JACQUES  DAVY  (r5s6-i6i8),  French  cardinal, 
vas  bom  at  St  LA,  in  Normandy,  on  the  15th  of  November  1556, 
His  father  was  a  physician,  who  on  embracing  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  became  a  Protestant  minister,  and  to  escape 
persecution  settled  at  Bern ,  in  Switzerland.  Here  Jacques  Davy 
received  his  education,  being  uught  Latin  and  mathematics 
by  his  father,  and  learning  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  the  philosophy 
then  in  vogue.  Returning  to  Normandy  be  was  presented  to  the 
king  by  Jacques  of  Matignon;  after  he  had  abjured  Protestant- 
ism, being  again  presented  by  Philip  Desportes,  abbot  of  Tiron, 
as  a  yotmg  man  without  equal  for  knowledge  and  talent,  he 
was  appointed  reader  to  the  king.  He  was  commanded  to  preach 
before  the  king  at  the  convent  of  Vincennes,  when  the  success 
•f  his  lenaon  on  the  love  of  God,  and  of  a  funeral  oration  on  the 
poet  Ronsard,  induced  him  to  take  orders.  On  the  death  of 
Uaey  qoeen  of  Scots  he  was  chosen  to  pronounce  her  eulogy. 
Ou  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  after  having  supported  for  some 
lime  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  the  head  of  the  l»gue  against  the 


king,  Duperron  became  a  faithful  servant  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
in  1591  was  created  by  him  bishop  of  Evreuz.  He  instructed 
Henry  in  tha  Catholic  religion;  and  in  1594  was  sent  to  Rome, 
where  with  Cardinal  d'Ossat  (1536-1604)  he  obtained  Henry's 
absolution.  On  his  return  to  his  diocese.his  zeal  and  eloquence 
were  laigely  instrumental  in  withstanding  the  progress  of 
Calvinism,  and  among  otheis  he  converted  Henry  Sponde,  who 
became  bishop  of  Pamicrs,  and  the  Swiss  general  Sancy.  At 
the  conference  at  Fontainebleau  in  1600  he  argued  with  much 
eloquence  and  ingenuity  against  Du  Plesss  Momay(i54g-i6r3]. 
In  1604  he  was  sent  to  Rome  as  chartl  faf aires  de  Prarue; 
when  Clement  VUI.  died,  be  brgety  contributed  by  his  eloquence 
to  the  election  of  Leo  XI.  to  the  papal  throne,  and,  on  the  death 
of  Leo  twenty-four  days  after,  to  the  election  of  Paul  V.  While 
still  at  Rome  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  in  1606  became 
archbishop  of  Sens.  After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  he  took  sn 
active  part  iik  the  states-general  of  1614,  when  he  vigorously 
upheld  the  ultramontane  doctrines  against  the  Third  Estate. 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  September  1618. 

See  Les  Diverses  (Emres  de  riUuslrissime  cardinal  Duperron  (Paris, 
1622);  Pierre  Firet,  Le  Cariinai  Duperron  (Paris,  1877). 

DUPIH,  AHDRJfi  MARIS  JEAH  JACQUES  (1783-1865), 
commonly  called  Dupin  the  Elder,  French  advocate,  president 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
was  bom  at  Varzy,  in  Niivre,  on  the  ist  of  February  1783. 
He  was  educated  by  bis  father,  who  was  a  lawyer  of  eminence, 
and  at  an  early  age  he  became  principal  clerk  of  an  attorney  at 
Paris.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Ac<id(mie  de  Ltgishlion 
he  entered  it  as  pupil  from  Niivre.  In  1 800  he  was  made  advo- 
cate, and  in  i8oa,  when  the  schools  of  law  were  opened,  he 
received  successively  the  degrees  of  licentiate  and  doctor  from 
the  new  faculty.  Hewasini8ioan  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  chair  of  law  at  Paris,  and  in  181 1  he  also  failed  to  obtain  the 
office  of  advocate-general  at  the  court  of  cassation.  About  thb 
time  he  was  added  to  the  commission  charged  with  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and,  after  the  interruption  caused 
by  the  events  of  1814  and  181 5,  was  charged  with  the  sole  care 
of  that  great  work.  When  he  entered  the  chamber  of  deputies 
in  1815  heat  once  tookan  active  part  in  thedebatesas.a  member 
of  the  Liberal  Opposition,  and  strenuously  opposed  the  election 
of  the  son  of  Napoleon  as  emperor  after  his  father's  abdication. 
At  the  election  after  the  second  restoration  Dupin  was  not  re- 
elected. He  defended  with  great  intrepidity  the  principal 
political  victims  of  the  reaction,  among  others,  in  conjunction 
with  Nicolas  Berryer,  Marshal  Ney;  and  in  October  1815 
boldly  published  a  tractate  entitled  Libre  Dtfense  des  dausfs. 
In  1S27  he  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies 
and  in  1830  he  voted  the  address  of  the  221,  and  on  the  28th  of 
February  he  was  in  the  streets  exhorting  the  citizens  to  resist- 
ance. At  the  end  of  1832  he  became  president  of  the  chamber, 
which  office  he  held  successively  for  eight  years.  On  Louis 
Philippe's  abdication  in  1848  Dupin  introdued  the  yoimg  count 
of  Paris  into  the  chamber,  and  proposed  him  as  king  with  the 
duchess  of  Orleans  as  regent.  'This  attempt  failed,  but  Dupin 
submitted  to  circumstances,  and,  retaining  the  office  of  procureuT' 
glnlrai,  his  first  act  was  to  dedde  that  justice  should  henceforth 
be  rendered  to -the  "  name  of  the  French  people."  In  1849  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  became  president 
of  the  principal  committee — that  on  legisUtion.  After  the 
coup  d'Hat  of  the  3nd  of  December  1851  he  stQl  retained  hb 
office  of  procureur-glninl,  and  did  not  resign  it  until  effect  was 
given  to  the  decrees  confiscating  the  property  of  the  house  of 
Orleans.  In  1857  he  was  offered  his  old  office  by  the  emperor, 
and  accepted  it,  explaining  his  acceptance  in  a  discourse,  a 
sentence  of  which  may  be  employed  to  describe  his  whole  political 
career.  "  I  have  always,"  he  said,  "  belonged  to  France  and 
never  to  parties."  He  died  on  the  8th  of  November  1865. 
Among  Dupin's  works,  which  are  numerous,  may  be  mentioned 
Prindpia  Juris  Civilis,  5  vols.  (r8o6);  Utmoires  el  plaidoyen 
de  1S06  au  1"  Janvier  1S30,  in  20  vols.;  and  Utmoires  ea 
souvenirs  du  barreau,  in  4  vols.  (1855-1857). 

His  brother,  Fmn;ois  Pkbkx  Cbahles  Dumn  (1784-1873), 
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tmte  several  geometrical  works,  treating  of  descriptive  geometry 
after  the  mauier  o(  Mongc,  and  of  the  theory  of  curves. 

DO  PUT,  U>UIS  BLUES  (1657-1719).  Frendi  eccloiasUcal 
Ustorian,  came  of  a  noble  fainily  of  Normandy,  and  was  bom  at 
Parts  on  the  17th  of  June  1657.  When  ten  years  old  he  entered 
the  college  of  Uarcourt,  where  be  graduated  M.A.  in  t67}.  He 
afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  received  the 
degree  of  B.D.  in  1680  and  that  of  D.D.  in  1684.  About  this 
time  he  conceived  the  idea  of  his  BiUiotkique  lamtrseUc  de  tout. 
Us  auUurs  tcciisiasiiques,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in 
li86.  The  liberty  with  which  he  there  treated  the  dioctrines  of 
the  Fathers  aroused  ecclesiastical  prejudice,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Paris  condemned  the  work.  Although  Du  Pin  consented  to  a 
retractation,  the  book  was  suppressed  in  1693;  he  was,  however, 
allowed  again  to  continue  it  on  changing  its  title  by  substituting 
Homelle  for  uitmruUe.  He  was  subsequently  exiled  to  Ch&tel- 
lerault  as  a  Jansenist,  but  the  sentence  of  banishment  was 
repealed  on  a  new  retractation.  In  1718  be  entered  into  a 
correspoadence  with  William  Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
with  a  view  to  a  union  of  the  English  and  Galilean  churches; 
being  suspected  of  projecting  a  change  in  the  dogmas  of  the 
church,  his  papers  were  seized  in  February  1719,  but  nothing 
Incriminating  was  found.  The  same  zeal  for  union  induced  him, 
during  the  residence  of  Peter  the  Great  in  France,  and  at  that 
monarch's  request,  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  uniting  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches.     He  died  at  Paris  on  the  6tfa  of  June  X719. 

Du  Pin  was  a  voluminous  author.  Besides  his  great  work 
(Paris,  16S6-1704,  58  vols.  8vo;  Amsterdam,  19  vols.  4to;  in 
the  last  of  which  he  givta  much  autobiographical  information), 
mention  may  be  made  of  BiHiofhtqut  mmersdU  dti  kiiloritus 
(s  vols.,  1707);  L'Histcire  ie  I'tg/isc  en  abrlgt  (1711);  and 
L'Buloiri  profane  defuit  Ie  commeocemetU  du  mttide  jusfu'd 
frtieia  (4  vols.,  171a). 

DUPUDX.  JOSEPH  FRANCOIS  (1697-1763),  governor- 
general  of  the  French  establishment  in  India,  the  great  rival  of 
Clive  (f  .r.),  Was  born  at  I.andrecics,  France,  on  the  ist  of  January 
-1697.  His  father,  Francois  Dupleix,  a  wealthy  farmer-general, 
wished  to  bring  him  up  as  a  merchant,  and,  in  order  to  distract 
him  from  his  taste  for  science,  sent  him  on  a  voyage  to  India  in 
i>ts  on  one  of  the  French  East  India  Company's  vessels.  He 
made  several  voyages  to  America  and  India,  and  in  t72o  was 
named  a  member  of  the  superior  council  at  Pondicherry.  He 
displayed  great  business  aptitude,  and,  in  addition  to  his 
ofBdal  duties,  made  large  ventures  on  his  own  account,  and 
acquired  a  fortune.  In  1730  he  was  made  superintendent  of 
French  affairs  in  Chandernagore,  the  town  prospering  under  his 
energetic  admlnistmtion  and  growing  into  great  importance. 
His  reputation  procured  him  in  1 743  the  appointment  of  governor- 
general  of  all  French  establishments  in  India,  His  ambition  now 
was  to  acquire  for  France  vast  territories  in  India;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  entered  into  relations  with  the  native  princes,  and 
adopted  a  style  of  oriental  splendour  in  his  dress  and  surround- 
ings. The  British  took  the  alarm.  But  the  danger  to  their 
settlements  and  power  was  partly  averted  by  the  bitter  mutual 
jealousy  which  existed  between  Dupleix  and  La  Bourdonnais, 
French  governor  of  the  isle  of  Bourbon.  When  Madras 
capitulated  to  the  French  in  1764,  Dupleix  opposed  the  re- 
storation of  the  town  to  the  British,  thus  violating  the  treaty 
signed  by  Id  Bourdonnais.  He  then  sent  an  expedition  against 
Fort  St  David  (1747),  which  was  defeated  on  its  march  by  the 
nawab  of  Arcot,  the  ally  of  the  British.  Dupleix  succeeded  in 
gaining  over  the  nawab,  and  again  attempted  the  capture  of  Fort 
St  David,  but  unsuccessfully.  A  midnight  attack  on  Cuddalorc 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  In  1748  Pondicherry  was  besieged 
by  the  British;  but  in  the  course  of  the  operations  news  arrived 
of  the  peace  concluded  between  the  French  and  the  British  at 
Aiz-la-Chapelle.  Dupleix  next  entered  into  negotiations  which 
had  for  their  object  the  subjugation  of  southern  India,  and  he 
sent  a  large  body  of  troops  to  the  aid  of  two  claimants  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Camatic  and  the  Dcccan.  The  British  were 
engaged  on  the  side  of  their  rivals.  After  temporary  successes 
dM  acbcae  failed.    Dupleix  was  a  great  otgaaixer,  but  did  not 


possess  the  genius  for  command  in  (be  field  that  was  shown  by 
Clive.  The  conflicts  betvreen  the  French  and  the  British  in  India 
continued  till  1754,  when  the  French  government,  anxious  to 
make  peace,  sent  out  to  India  a  special  commissioner  with  orders 
to  supersede  Dupleix  and,  if  necessary,  to  arrest  turn.  These 
orders  were  carried  out  with  needless  harshness,  what  survived  of 
Dupleix's  work  was  ruined  at  a  blow,  and  he  himself  was  com- 
pelled to  embark  for  France  on  the  lath  of  October  1754.  He 
had  spent  his  private  fortune  in  the  prxisecution  of  his  public 
policy;  the  company  refused  to  acknowledge  the  obligation; 
and  the  government  w^uld  do  nothing  for  a  man  whom  they 
persisted  in  regarding  as  an  ambitious  and  greedy  adventurer. 
The  greatest  of  French  colonial  governors  died  in  obscurity  and 
want  on  the  loth  of  November  1763.  In  1741  he  had  married 
Jeanne  Albert,  widow  of  one  of  the  councillors  of  the  company,  a 
woman  of  strong  character  and  intellect,  known  to  the  Hindus  as 
Joanna  Begimi,  who  proved  of  great  use  to  her  husband  in  hia 
negotiations  with  the  native  princes.  She  died  in  1756,  and  two 
years  later  be  married  again. 

See  Tibulle  Haniont.  Dupieix,  d^apris  sa  contspondamte  inUiie 
(Pari%  18S1};  H.  Castonnet,  Dupleix,  ses  expiditioiu  et  us  projets 
(Paris.  1888)  and  La  Ckult  de  Duf?leix  (Angers,  1888) ;  G.  B.  Malle- 
son,  Dupleix  (Rulers  of  India  scrtes,  1890);  and  £.  Gu6rin,  Dupleix 
(1908). 

DUPONT,  PIERRE  (i8ji-i87o),  French  song-writer,  the  son 
of  a  blacksmith,  was  tx)rn  at  Lyons  on  the  a3rd  of  April  1821. 
His  parents  both  died  before  he  was  five  years  old,  and  he  was 
brought  up  in  the  country  by  his  godfather,  a  village  priest. 
He  was  educated  at  the  seminary  of  L'Argentiire,  and  was 
afterwards  apprenticed  to  a  notary  at  Lyons.  In  t839  he  found 
his  way  to  Paris,  and  some  of  his  poems  were  inserted  in  the 
GaxcUe  de  Prance  and  the  Quotidienne.  Two  years  later  he  was 
saved  from  the  conscription  and  enabled  to  publish  his  first 
volume — Let  Deux  A  iiges— through  the  exertions  of  a  kinsmanand 
of  Pierre  Lebnin.  In  1841  hetecdveda  prize  from  theAcademy, 
and  worked  for  some  time  on  the  official  dictionary.  Gounod's 
appreciation  of  his  peasant  song,  J'ai  deux  frauds  baufsdani  mou 
liable  (r846),  settled  his  vocation  as  a  song-writer.  He  had  no 
theoretical  knowledge  of  music,  but  he  composed  both  the  words 
and  the  melodies  of  his  songs,  the  two  processes  being  generally 
simultaneous.  He  himself  remained  so  innocent  of  musical  know- 
ledge that  he  had  to  engage  Ernest  Reyer  to  write  down  hia 
airs.  He  sang  his  own  songs,  as  they  were  composed,  at  the 
workmen's  concerts  in  the  Salle  de  la  Fratemilt  du  Faubourg 
Saint-Denis;  the  public  performance  of  his  famous  Le  Pain  was 
forbidden;  Le  Chant  des  amriers  was  even  more  popular;  and  in 
1851  he  paid  the  penalty  of  having  become  the  poet  laureate  of 
the  socialistic  aspirations  of  the  time  by  being  comdemned  to 
seven  years  of  exile  from  France.  The  sentence  was  cancelled, 
and  the  poet  withdrew  for  a  time  from  participation  fn  politics. 
He  died  at  Lyons,  where  his  later  years  were  spent,  on  the  34th  of 
July  1870.  His  songs  have  appeared  in  various  forms — Chants  M 
chansons  (3  vols.,  with  music,  1^52-1854),  Chants  el  palsies  (7th 
edition,  1862),  &c.  Among  the  best-known  are  Le  Braeoumer, 
Le  Tisserand,  La  Vaehe  blanehe,  La  Chanson  du  hit,  but  many 
others  might  be  mentioned  of  equal  spontaneity  and  charm.  His 
later  works  have  not  the  same  merit. 

See  also  Satntc-Beuve.  Causeries  du  Iwfdi,  iv.;  Ch.  Baudelaire, 
Nolieesur  P.  Dupont  (1849):  Dfehaut,  Bitfaphie  de  Piem  Dupont 
(1 871):  and  Ch.  Lenient,  Poisie  pa^ieHque  en  France  (1889),  iL 
352  et  leq. 

DUPONT  DE  L'faANO.  PIERRE  ANTOINB,  CoDNT  (1765- 
r84o),  French  general,  first  saw  active  service  as  a  member  of 
Maillebois'  legion  in  Holland,  and  in  1791  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Army  of  the  North  under  Dillon.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
Valmy,  and  in  the  fighting  aroond  Menin  in  1793  he  forced  an 
Austrian  regiment  to  surrender.  Promoted  general  of  brigade  for 
this  feat,  he  soon  receivedfurther  advancement  from  Carnot,  who 
recognized  his  abilities.  In  1797  he  became  general  of  division. 
The  rise  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  warmly  supported  in  the  coup 
i'Ual  of  i8th  Brumaire,  brought  him  further  opportunitiet. 
In  the  campaign  of  1800  be  was  chief  of  the  staff  to  Berlhier» 
the  ■ominal  commander  of  the  "  Army  of  Reserve  ol  the  Alp*  " 
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which  iron  the  battle  of  Marengo.  After  the  battle  he  sustained 
a  brilliant  combat,  against  greatly  superior  forces,  at  Pozzolo. 
In  the  campaign  on  the  Danube  in  1805,  as  the  leader  of  one  of 
Ney's  divisions,  he  earned  further  distinction,  cspedally  at  the 
action  of  Albeck-Haslach,  in  which  he  prevented  the  escape  of 
the  Austrians  from  Ulm,  and  so  contributed  most  effectively 
to  the  isolation  and  subsequent  capture  of  Mack  and  his 
whole  army  (see  Napoleonic  Campaicns).  At  Ftiedland  he 
won  further  fame.  With  a  record  such  as  but  few  of  Napoleon's 
divisional  commanders  possessed,  he  entered  Spain  in  1808  at 
the  head  of  a  corps.  After  the  occupation  of  Madrid,  Dupont, 
nevriy  created  cotmt  by  Napoleon,  was  sent  to  subdue  Andar 
hlsia.  Afterafewinitialsuccesseshehadtoretireonthe  passes 
of  the  Siem  Morena.  Pursued  and  cut  oS  by  the  Spanish  army 
under  CastaBos,  his  corps  was  defeated  and  he  felt  himself  con- 
strained to  capituUte  (Baylen,  igth-iard  July;  see  Peninsulas 
War).  The  disgnce  which  fell  upon  the  general  was  not  entirely 
merited.  His  troops  were  for  the  most  port  raw  levies,  and 
ill-luck  contributed  materially  to  the  catastrophe,  but,  after  his 
tctnm  to  France,  Dupont  was  sent  before  a  court-martial, 
deprived  of  Ms  ranlc  and  title,  and  imprisoned  from  i8t>  to  1814. 
Released  only  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  was  employed  by  Louis 
XVIII.  in  a  military  command,  which  he  lost  on  the  return  of 
Napoleon.  But  the  Second  Restoration  saw  him  restored  to 
the  army,  and  appointed  a  member  of  the  conseit  prM  of  Louis 
XVm.  From  181$  to  1836  he  was  deputy  for  the  Charente. 
He  lived  in  retirement  from  1831  till  his  death  in  1840.  Amongst 
the  writings  Dupont  left  are  some  poems,  including  L'Arl  dt  la 
guerre  (1838),  and  verse  translations  from  Horace  (1836),  and 
the  following  military  works:  Opinion  sur  le  neuteau  mode  dt 
rtcnOement  (1818),  LeUres  sur  FEspagnt  en  iSoS  (1^13), 
Ixtlre  nir  la  campagne  d'AuMcke  (1826).  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  on  the  point  of  publishing  his  memoirs. 

See  Lieut.-CoL  Titeux,  Lt  ChUral  Dupont:  km  «rmir  iutortgw 
(Paris,  1903). 

DUPONT  DE  L'EUBE,  JACQUES  CHARLES  {nil-iisi), 
French  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Neuboutg  (Eure),  in 
Normandy,  on  the  aylh  of  February  1767.  In  1789  he  was  an 
advocate  at  the  parlement  of  Normandy.  During  the  republic 
and  the  empire  he  filled  successively  judicial  offices  at  Louviers, 
Rouen  and  Evreuz.  He  had  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  and  in  1798  he  commenced  his  political  life  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  In  1813  he  became 
ft  member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  During  the  Hundred  Days 
lie  was  vice-president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  when 
the  allied  armies  entered  Paris  be  drew  up  the  declaration  in 
which  the  chamber  asserted  the  necessity  of  maintaining  Cm 
principles  of  government  that  had  been  established  at  the 
Revolution.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  commissioners  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  allied  sovereigns.  From  181 7  till  r849  he  was 
luiintemiptedly  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  he 
acted  consistently  with  the  liberal  opposition,  of  which  at  more 
than  one  crisis  he  was  the  virtual  It^cr.  For  a  few  months  in 
1830  he  held  office  as  minister  of  justice,  jjut,  finding  liimsclf  out 
of  harmony  with  his  colleagues,  he  resigned  before  the  close  of 
the  year  and  resumed  his  place  in  the  opposition.  At  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  Dupont  dc  I'Eure  was  made  president  of  the  provi- 
lional  assembly>  as  being  its  oldest  member.  In  the  following 
year,  having  failed  to  secure  his  re-election  to  the  chamber,  he 
retired  into  private  life.  He  died  in  1855.  The  consistent 
firmness  with  which  he  adhered  to  the  cause  of  constitutional 
libenlism  dnring  the  many  changes  of  his  times  gained  him  the 
highest  respect  of  his  countrymen,  by  whom  he  was  styled  the 
Aristides  of  the  French  tribune. 

DO  POKT  DB  MEIIOURS,  PIEREB  SAMUEL  (1739-1817), 
French  political  economist  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Paris 
on  the  14th  of  September  1739.  He  studied  for  the  medical 
profession,  but  did  not  enter  upon  practice,  his  attention  having 
been  early  directed  to  economic  questions  through  his  friendship 
with  Francois  Quesnay,  Turgot  and  other  leaders  of  the  school 
known  as  the  Economists.  To  this  school  he  rendered  valuable 
Mivice  by  seveial  pamphlets  on  financial  questions,  and  numerous 


aitides  lepteaeutlng  and  advocating  its  views  fai  a  popohr  style 
in  the  Journal  dt  I'atriaJltirt,  du  evmmeret,  et  da  Jinoncet, 
and  the  ipUmlridtt  d"  eiloyen,  of  which  he  was  successively 
editor.  Ini772heacceptedtheafficeof  secretary  of  the  ooundl 
of  public  instruction  from  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  king  of  Poland. 
Two  years  later  he  was  recalled  to  France  by  the  advent  of  hit 
fricml  Turgot  to  power.  Aftersiiiiiting  the  minister  in  his  wisely 
conceived  but  unavailing  schemes  of  reform  during  the  brief 
period  of  his  tenure  of  office,  Du  Pont  shared  his  rfi«»n;««iil  ujd 
retired  to  G&tinais,  in  the  neighbaurbaod  of  Nemours,  where 
he  employed  himself  in  agricultural  improvements.  During  his 
leisure  he  wrote  a  translation  of  Ariosto  ( 1 781),  and  ilHuins  tur 
latiedt  Turgol  (178s).  He  was  drawn  from  his  retirement  by 
C.  G.  dc  Vergennes,  minister  oi  foreign  affairs,  who  employed 
him  in  1789  in  negotiatiuK  with  the  English  commissioner  Dr 
James  Hutton,  for  recognition  of  the  iiuiependenoe  of  the 
United  States  (178s),  and  in  preparing  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Great  Britain  (r786).  Under  Calonne  he  became  oouodllor  oi 
state,  «nd  waa  appointed  commissary-general  of  commerce. 

During  the  Rmolutioo  period  he  advocated  constitutidaal 
monarchy,  and  was  returned  as  deputy  by  the  Third  Estate  of 
the  baHliage  of  Nemours  to  the  states-general,  and  then  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  of  which  he  was  elected  president  on  the 
ifitb  of  October  1790.  But  his  conservative  opinions  rendered 
nim  Bora  and  more  unpopular,  and  after  the  loth  of  August 
170a,  when  he  took  the  side  of  the  king,  he  was  forced  to  lie  coo- 
cealed  for  some  weeks  in  the  observatory  of  the  Mazarin  College, 
from  which  he  contrived  to  escape  to  the  country.  During  the 
time  that  elapaed  before  he  was'  discovered  and  arrested  he 
im^iit PUIosopkiedtl'mtittrt.  ImprisonedinLaForce(i794), 
he  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the 
guillotine  till  the  death  of  Robespierre  set  them  free.  As  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  Du  Pont  carried  out  bis 
policy  of  resistance  to  the  Jacobins,  and  made  himself  pnnoinent 
as  a  member  of  the  reactionary  party.  After  the  republican 
triumph  on  the  iSth  Fructidor  (4th  of  September)  1797  his  house 
was  saclud  by  the  mob,  and  he  himself  only  escaped  transporta- 
tion to  Cayenne  through  the  influence  of  M.J.  Cbinier.  Inr799 
he  found  it  advisable  for  his  comfort,  if  not  for  his  safety,  to 
emigrate  with  his  family  to  the  United  States.  Jefferson's  high 
opinion  of  Du  Pont  was  shown  in  using  him  in  1802  to  convey  to 
Bonaparte  unofficially  a  threat  against  the  French  occupation  of 
Louisiana;  and  also,  earlier,  in  requesting  him  to  prepare  a 
scheme  of  national  edvcation,  which  was  published  in  1800  under 
the  title  Sur  I'UucttitH  naUonale  dans  Us  £lats-Unis  d'A  uUrifut. 
Though  the  scheme  was  not  carried  out  in  the  United  States, 
several  of  its  features  have  been  adopted  in  the  existing  French 
code.  On  hisretum  to  France  in  1802  he  declined  to  accept  aqr 
office  under  Napolcoo,  devoted  himself  almost  ezdasively  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  was  elected  to  the  Inslitut.  On  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon  in  1814  Du  Pont  became  secretary  to  the 
provisional  government,  and  oil  the  restoration  he  was  made 
a  councillor  of  state,  llie  return  of  the  emperor  in  181$  deter- 
mined him  to  quit  France,  and  be  spent  the  dose  of  his  life 
with  his  younger  son,  Eleuth^re  Ir£n£e  (1771-1834),  who  had 
established  a  powder  manufactory  in  Delaware.  He  died 
at  Eleutherian  Mills  near  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  the  6th  of 
August  1827. 

His  family  continued  to  conduct  the  powder-mills,  which 
brought  than  considerable  wealth.  The  business  was  subse- 
quently  converted  into  the  E.  L  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder 
Company.  His  grandson,  Admiral  Samuel  Francis  Du  Pont 
(1803-1865),  played  a  conspicuous  part  as  a  U.S.  naval  officer 
in  the  American  Civil  War.  Hisgreat-grandsoDiHeniyAlgemoa 
Du  Pont  (b.  1838),  president  of  the  Wilmington  &  Northern 
railway,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  and  afterwards  a  United 
States  senator. 

Du  Poot't  moat  Important  works,  besides  those  BscntioBcd  abcM, 
were  his  Dt  I'origint  tt  det  prtfrh  d'une  seimut  ututeUe  (London 
and  Paris,  1757) ;  PiysuKratie,  vu  comstitulitn  natureUe  du  touftrwf' 
ment  le  plus  aoantateux  an  (rare  humain  (Paris,  1768):  and  m 
Oisenaltam  sur  Its  efftis  dt  la  liberlt  du  comment  dts  pains  (1760). 
Tbey  are  gathered  tsfethcr  in  VOL  ii.  ol  the  OiUeclMS  dM  <c»)M*MMf 
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(1S46).    Sec  notiees  ol  Im  life  (lilt)  V  Silvtttre  and  Banm  de 
Cerando;  also  Schcllc,  Du  PoiU-de  Tiemofus  tt  CUtU  pkytioaalique 

DUPORT,  ADRIEH  (17S9-1798),  French  politician,  was  born 
in  Paris.  He  became  an  influential  advocate  in  the  partcment, 
becoming  prominent  in  opposition  to  the  ministen  Calonne  and 
Lomfnie  dc  Bricnne.  Elected  in  1789  to  the  states-general  by 
the  noUesa  of  Paris,  he  soon  revealed  a  remarkable  eloquence. 
.A  learned  jurist,  he  contributed  during  the  Constituent  Assembly 
to  the  organization  of  the  judiciary  of  France.  His  report  of 
the  v)ih  of  March  1790  is  especially  notable.  In  it  he  advocated 
trial  by  jury;  but  he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  jury  system  in 
civil  cases.  Duport  had  formed  with  Bamavc  and  Alexandre 
de  Lameth  a  group  known  as  the  "  triumvirate,"  which  was 
popular  at  first.  But  after  the  flight  of  the  king  to  Varennes, 
Duport  sought  to  defend  hire;  as  member  of  the  commission 
charged  to  question  the  king,  he  tried  to  excuse  htm,  and  on  the 
14th  of  July  1791  he  opposed  the  formal  accusation.  He  was 
thus  led  to  separate  himself  from  the  Jacobins  and  to  join  the 
Feuilbnt  party.  After  the  Constituent  Assembly  he  became 
president  of  the  criminal  tribunal  of  Paris,  but  was  arrested 
during  the  insurrection  of  the  lotb  of  August  1792.  He  escaped, 
thanks  probably  to  the  complicity  of  Danton,  returned  to  France 
after  the  9th  of  Thermidor  of  the  year  II.,  left  it  in  exile  again 
after  the  republican  coup  iTllat  of  the  rSth  of  Fructidor  of  the 
year  V.,  and  died  at  AppenzcU  in  Switzerland  in  1798. 

See  F.  A.  Aulard,  Les  OraUurs  dc  la  ConstUmiUc  (2nd  ed.,  Paris, 
1905,  8vo). 

DOPORT,  JAHEI  (1606-1679),  English  classical  schobr, 
was  bom  at  Cambridge.  His  father,  John  Duport,  who  was 
descended  from  an  old  Norman  family  (the  Du  Ports  of  Caen, 
who  settled  in  Leicestershire  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.), 
«a*  mister  of  Jesus  College.  The  son  was  educated  at  West- 
minster and  at  Trinity  College,  where  he  became  fellow  and 
subsequently  vicemaster.  In  1639  he  was  appointed  regius 
professor  of  Greek,  in  1664  dean  of  Peterborough,  and  in  t66g 
master  of  Magdalene  College.  He  died  at  Peterborough  on  the 
irtb  of  Jidy  1679.  Throughout  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Qvil  War,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  his  clerical  offices  and  eventually 
of  his  professorship,  Duport  quietly  continued  his  lectures. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  Homcri  gnomologia  (1660),  a  collection 
of  all  the  aphorisms,  maxims  and  remarkable  opinions  in  the 
Uiad  and  Odyssey,  illustrated  by  quotations  from  the  Bible  and 
classical  literature.  His  other  published  works  chiefly  consist 
of  translations  (from  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  into  Greek) 
and  short  original  poems,  collected  under  the  title  of  Horac 
ttbsecmu  or  SIromala.  They  include  congratulatory  odes 
(inscribed  to  the  king);  funeral  odes;  aumino  comilialia 
(tripos  verses  on  different  theses  maintained  in  the  schools, 
remarkable  for  their  philosophical  and  metaphysical  knowledge) ; 
tacred  epigrams;  and  three  books  of  miscellaneous  poems 
{Sylxu).  The  character  of  Duport 's  work  is  not  such  as  to  appeal 
to  modem  scholars,  but  he  deserves  the  credit  of  having  done 
much  to  keep  alive  the  study  of  classical  literature  in  his  day. 

Thcchiefauthorityforthelifeof  Duport  is  T.H.  Monk's  "Memoir" 
(181S) ;  Me  aba  Sandys,  Hist.  Class.  Schol.  (1908),  ii.  349. 

DUPPEL,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Schleswig-Holstcin,  opposite  the  town  of  Sonderburg  (on  the 
island  of  Alsen).  (Pop.  600.)  The  position  of  DDppel,  forming 
ss  it  does  a  bridge-head  for  the  defenders  of  the  island  of  Alsen, 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  between  Denmark  and 
the  Germans.  On  the  98th  of  May  1848  the  German  federal 
troops  were  there  defeated  by  the  Danes  under  General  Hcde- 
mann,  and  a  second  battle  was  fought  on  the  6th  of  June  1848. 
On  the  i]th  of  April  1849  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought  between 
the  federal  troops  under  von  Prittwitt  and  the  Danes  under  von 
BQIow.  The  most  important  event  in  the  military  history  of 
Dttppcl  was,  however,  the  siege  by  the  Prussians  of  the  Danish 
position  in  1S64.  The  flanks  of  the  defenders'  line  rested  upon 
the  Alsen  Sund  and  the  sea,  and  it  was  strengthened  by  ten 
redoubts.  A  second  line  of  trenches  with  lunettes  at  intervals 
was  constructed  behind  the  front  attacked,  and  a  small  rtduit 
opposite  Sondeibvrg  to  cover  the  bridges  between  Alsen  and  the 


mainland.  The  Pnusian  siege  corps  iraa  commanded  by  Prince 
Frederick  Charies  (headquarters,  DOppd  village),  and  after  three 
weeks'  skirmishing  a  regular  siege  was  begun,  the  batteries  being 
opened  on  the  15th  of  March.  The  first  parallel  was  completed 
fifteen  days  later,  the  front  of  attack  being  redoubts  II.  to  VI., 
forming  the  centre  of  the  Danish  entrenchments  on  the  toad 
DOppel-Sonderburg.  The  siege  was  pushed  rapidly  from  the 
first  parallel  and  the  assault  delivered  on  the  i8th  of  April, 
against  the  ledoubts  I.  to  VI.,  each  redoubt  being  attacked  by 
a  aepamte  column.  The  whole  line  was  carried  after  a  brief 
but  severe  conflict,  and  the  Prussians  had  penetrated  to  and 
captured  the  rMuit  opposite  Sonderburg  by  2  p.m.  The  loss  ot 
the  Danes,  half  of  whose  foiccs  were  not  engaged,  included  1800 
killed  and  wounded  and  3400  prisoners.  This  operation  was 
followed  by  the  daring  passage  of  the  Aben  Sund,  effected  by 
the  Prussians  in  boats  almost  under  the  guns  of  the  Danish 
warships,  and  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  whole  ishnd  of 
Altcn  (June  29th,  1864).  After  being  still  further  strengthened 
and  linked  with  similar  defences  at  Sonderburg,  the  DUppel 
entrenchments  were  abandoned  in  188 1  in  favour  of  landward 
fortifications  around  Kiel. 

See  R.  Neumann,  Ober  den  Atiitnf  dct  Dipprler  Schanstn  in  dcf 
Ztil  vm  ts.  Uin  Us  it.  A pril  1864  (Berlin.  1 86$) ;  and  ZW  deulsch- 
danischc  Krict  tS64,  published  by  the  Prussian  General  Staff 
(Berlin,  1887). 

DU  PRAT,  ANTOINB  (1463-1335),  chancellor  of  France  and 
cardinal,  was  bora  at  Issoire  on  the  17th  of  January  1463.  He 
began  life  as  a  lawyer,  and  rose  rapidly  in  the  legal  hierarchy 
owing  to  the  influence  of  his  cousin  Antoine  Bohier,  cardinal 
arehbishopofBourges.  The  first  office  which  he  held  was  that  ol 
lieutcnant-gcncnl  in  the  bcilliage  of  Montf errand;  in  1507  he 
became  first  picsideot  of  the  pailcment  of  Paris.  Louise  of 
Savoy  had  employed  him  as  her  adviser  in  her  affairs,  and  had 
madohimtutortoherson.  When  Francis  I.  ascended  the  throne 
he  made  Du  Prat  chancellor  of  Fiance,  in  which  capacity  he 
played  an  important  part  in  the  government.  It  was  be  who 
negotiated  with  Leo  X.  concerning  the  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  and  the  esublishment  of  a  concordat.  -After  the 
meeting  of  the  Field  of  the  Ck>th  of  Gold  Us'°)  he  was  engaged 
in  unsuccessful  negotiations  with  Wolsey.  During  the  regency 
of  Louise  of  Savoy  he,  together  with  Florimond  Robertet,  was 
at  the  bead  of  affairs.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  suit  brought 
by  Louise  of  Savoy  against  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  and  in 
IS32  completed  the  work  of  uniting  Brittany  to  France.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife  in  1507  Du  Prat  had  taken  orders;  he 
received  the  bishoprics  of  Valence,  Die,  Meaux  and  Albi,  and 
the  archbishopric  of  Sens  (rS25);  in  1527  he  became  cardinal, 
and  in  1530  papal  legate.  He  was  a  determined  adversary  of 
the  Reformation.    Hediedon  the  9th  of  July  1535. 

See  the  marquis  Du  Pnt,  Vie  d'Anloine  Du  Pnt  (FOrit,  1857). 

DUPRA,  JUUES  (tSi  2-1889),  French  painter,  was  one  of  the 
chief  members  of  the  Barbiron  group  of  romantic  landscape 
painters.  If  Corot  stands  for  the  lyric  and  Rousseau  for  the 
epic  aspect  of  the  poetry  of  nature,  Dupr£  is  the  exponent  of  her 
tragic  and  dramatic  aspects.  He  was  the  son  of  a  porcelain 
manufacturer,  and  started  his  career  in  his  father's  works, 
whence  he  went  to  his  uncle's  china  factory  at  Sevres.  After 
studying  tor  some  time  under  Ditbold,  a  painter  of  clock  faces,  he 
had  to  pass  through  a  short  period  of  privation,  until  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  wealthy  patron,  who  came  to  his  studio  and 
bought  all  the  studies  on  the  walls  at  the  price  demanded  by  the 
artist— 20  franca  apiece#  Dupr£  exhibited  first  at  the  Salon  in 
1831,  and  three  yeara  later  was  awarded  a  second-class  medal 
In  the  same  year  he  came  to  England,  where  he  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  genius  of  0)nstable.  From  him  he  leamt  how 
to  express  movement  in  luture;  and  the  district  of  Southampton 
and  Plymouth,  4rith  its  wide,  unbroken  expanses  of  water,  sky 
and  ground,  gave  him  good  opportunities  for  studying  the 
tempestuous  motion  of  storm-clouds  and  the  movement  of  foliage 
driven  iff  the  wind.  He  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  184S.  Dupri's  colour  is  sonorous  aiul  resonant;  the 
subjects  for  which  he  showed  marked  preference  are  dramatic 
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sunset  effects  and  stormy  skies  and  seas.  Late  in  life  hr  rhanged 
his  style  and  gained  appreciably  in  largeness  of  handling  and 
arrived  at  greater  simplicity  in  his  colour  harmonics.  Among  bis 
chief  works  are  the  "  Morning  "  and  "  Evening  "  at  the  Louvre, 
and  the  early  "  Crossing  the  Bridge  "  in  the  Wallace  Collection. 

DUPUIS,  CHARLES  FRANCOIS  (1742-1809),  French  sdcnliSc 
writer  and  politidan,  was  bom  of  poor  parents  at  Trye-ChAteau, 
between  Gisors  and  Chaumont,  on  the  26tfa  of  October  1742. 
His  father,  who  was  a  teacher,  instructed  him  in  mathematics  and 
land-surveying.  While  he  was  engaged  in  measuring  a  lower  by  a 
geometrical  method,  the  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  met  himand  was 
so  taken  by  thclad'sintcUigcnce  thathegavehimabursafy  in  the 
college  of  Harcourt.  Dupuis  made  such  rapid  progress  that,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
the  college  of  Lisieux,  where  he  had  previously  passed  as  a 
licentiate  of  theology.  In  his  hours  of  leisure  he  studied  law,  and 
in  1 7  70  he  abandoned  the  clerical  ca  rccr  and  became  an  advocate. 
Two  university  discourses  which  he  delivered  in  Latin  were 
printed,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  literary  fame-  His  chief 
attention,  however,  was  devoted  to  mathi^matics,  the  object  of 
his  early  studies;  and  for  some  years  he  attended  the 
astronomical  lectures  of  Lalande,  with  whom  he  formed  an 
intimate  friendship.  In  177S  he  constructed  a  telegraph  on  the 
prindpic  suggested  by  Guitlaume  Amontons  (f .«.),  and  employed 
it  in  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  his  friend  Jean  Fortin  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Bagneux,  until  the  Revolution  made 
it  necessary  to  destroy  his  machine  to  avoid  suspicion.  About 
the  same  time  Dupuis  formed  his  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Creek  months.  He  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  want  of  any 
resemblance  between  the  groups  of  stars  and  the  names  by  which 
they  are  known,  by  supposing  that  the  zodiac  was,  for  tlic  people 
who  invented  it,  a  sort  of  calendar  at  once  astronomical  and 
rural,  and  that  the  figures  chosen  for  the  constellations  were  such 
as  would  naturally  suggest  the  agricultural  operations  of  the 
season.  It  seemed  only  necessary,  therefore,  t«  discover  the 
clime  and  the  period  in  whicb  the  constellation  of  Caprioom  must 
have  arisen  with  the  sun  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  and 
the  vernal  equinox  must  have  occurred  under  Libra.  It  appeared 
to  Dupuis  that  this  cUme  was  Upper  Egypt,  and  that  the  perfect 
correspondence  between  the  signs  and  their  significations  had 
existed  in  that  country  at  a  period  of  betwcen-filteen  and  sixteen 
thousand  years  before  the  present  time;  that  it  had  existed  only 
there;  and  that  this  harmony  had  been  disturbed  by  the  effect  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  He  therefore  ascribed  the 
invention  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  to  the  people  who  then 
inhabited  Upper  Egypt  or  Ethiopia.  This  was  the  basis  on  which 
Dupuis  established  his  mythological  system,  and  endeavoured  to 
explain  fabulous  history  and  the  whole  system  of  the  theogony 
and  theology  of  the  ancients.  Dupuis  published  several  detached 
parts  of  his  system  in  the  Journal  da  M9atU$  for  t777  and  1781 . 
These  he  afterwards  collected  and  published,  first  in  Lalande's 
Astronomy,  and  then  in  a  separate  voluriK  in  4to,  1781,  under  the 
title  of  Minwire  tur  Vorigine  da  consttUalions  et  tur  I'explUatum 
de  la  faUe  par  I'aslronnnie,  The  theory  propounded  in  this 
memoir  was  refuted  by  J.  S.  Bailly  in  his  Histoi/e  de I'aslronomie, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  just  acknowledgment  of  the 
erudition  and  ingenuity  exhibited  by  the  author. 

Condorcct  proposed  Dupuis  to  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 
as  a  fit  person  to  succeed  Thiibault  in  the  professorship  of 
literature  at  Berlin;  and  Dupuis  bad  accepted  the  invitation, 
when  the  death  of  the  king  cancelled  the  engagement.  The  chair 
o(  humanity  In  the  College  of  France  having  at  the  same  time 
become  vacant,  it  was  conferred  on  Dupuis;  and  in  1788  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  now 
resigned  his  professorship  at  Lisicut,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
admim'strators  of  the  department  of  Paris  oai  of  the  four  com- 
missioners of  public  instruction.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary troubles  Dupuis  sought  safety  at  £vreux;  aiul,  having 
been  chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Convention  by  the 
department  of  Scinc-ct-Oise,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
moderation.  In  the  third  year  of  the  republic  he  wai  elected 
Mcretaty  to  the  Assembly,  and  in  the  fourth  he  was  chosen  a 


member  of  the  Council  of  Fivi  Hundred.  After  Bonaptite'C 
coup  d'ital  of  the  18th  Brumaire  he  was  elected  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Seinc-et-Oisc  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Body,  of  which 
he  became  the  president.  He  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for 
the  senate,  but  resolved  to  abandon  politics,  devoting  hifwTrIf 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  to  his  favourite  studies. 

In  179s  he  published  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  en- 
titled Origine  de  lous  la  culla,  ou  la  religion  univeruUe  (3  vols. 
4to,  with  an  atlas,  or  12  vols.  i2mo).  This  work,  of  which  an' 
edition  revised  by  P.  R.  Auguis  was  published  in  i8aa  (lotb  td., 
1835-1836},  became  the  subject  of  much  bitter  controversy,  and 
the  thiMry  it  propounded  as  to  the  origin  of  mythology  in  Upper 
Egypt  led  to  the  expedition  organized  by  Napoleon  iof  the  ex- 
ploralion  of  that  country.  In  1 798  Dupuis  published  an  abridg- 
ment of  his  work  in  one  volume  8vo,  which  met  with  no  better 
success  than  the  original.  Another  abridgment  of  the  same  work, 
executed  upon  a  much  more  methodical  plan,  was  published  by 
M.  de  Tracy.  The  other  worksof  Dupuis  consist  of  two  memoirs 
on  the  Pclasgi,  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the-  luslUute;  k 
memoir  "  On  the  Zodiac  of  Tcntyra,"  published  in  the  Sou* 
philosophtque  for  May  1806;  and  a  Mimoire  explitaiij  dm 
zodiacjue  c/irouotogigue  et  mylliologique,  published  the  same  year, 
in  one  volume  4to.    He  died  on  the  2Qlh  of  September  1809. 

DUPUY,  CHARLES  ALEXANDRE  (1851-  ),  French 
statesman,  was  born  at  Lc  Puy  on  the  jth  of  November  iSji, 
his  father  being  a  local  official.  After  being  a  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  provinces,  he  was  appointed  a  school  inspector^ 
and  thus  obtained  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of 
French  education.  In  1885  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  as  aa 
Opportunist  Republican.  After  acting  as  "  reporter  "  of  the 
budget  for  public  instruction,  he  became  minister  for  the  depart- 
ment, in  M.  Ribot's  cabinet,  in  1892.  In  April  1893  he  formed  a 
ministry  himself,  taking  as  his  office  that  of  minister  of  the 
interior,  but  resigned  at  the  end  of  November,  and  on  jth 
December  was  elected  president  of  the  chamber.  During  his  first 
week  of  office  an  anarchist,  Vaillant,  who  had  managed  to  gain 
admission  to  the  chamber,  threw  a  bomb  at  the  president,  and 
M.  Dupuy's  collected  bearing,  and  his  historic  words: "  Messieurs, 
la  sfance  continue,"  gained  him  much  crediL  In  May  1894  he 
again  became  premier  and  minister  of  the  interior;  and  he  was  by 
President  Camot's  side  when  the  latter  was  stabbed  to  death  at 
Lyons  in  June.  He  then  became  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
but  was  defeated,  and  his  cabinet  remained  in  office  till  January 
189s;  it  was  under  it  that  Captain  Dreyfus  was  arrested  and 
condemned  (23rd  of  December  1894).  The  progress  of  I'afaira 
then  cast  its  shadow  upon  M.  Dupuy,  along  with  other  French 
"  ministrablcs,"  but  in  November  1898,  after  M.  Brisson  had  at 
last  remitted  the  case  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  cassation,  he 
formed  a  cabinet  of  Republican  concentration. '  In  view  of  the 
apparent  likelihood  that  the  judges  of  the  criminal  division  of  the 
court  of  cassation— who  formed  the  ordinary  tribunal  for  such  an 
appeal — would  dedde  in  favour  of  Dreyfus,  it  was  thought  that 
M.  Dupuy's  new  cabinet  would  be  strong  enough  to  reconcile 
public  opinion  to  such  a  result;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  outside 
observers,  it  was  no  sooner  discovered  bow  the  judges  were 
hkcly  to  decide  than  M.  Dupuy  proposed  a  law  in  the  chamber 
transferring  the  decision  to  a  full  court  of  all  the  divisioas  of  the 
court  of  cassation.  This  arbitrary  act,  though  adopted  by  the 
chamber,  was  at  once  construed  as  a  fresh  attempt  to  maintain 
the  judgment  of  the  first  court-martial;  but  in  the  interval 
President  Faure  (an  anti-Oreyf  usard)  died,  and  the  accession  of 
M.  Loubet  doubtless  had  some  effect  in  quieting  public  feding. 
At  all  events,  the  whole  court  of  cassation  decided  that  there 
must  be  a  new  court-martial,  and  M.  Dupuy.  «t  dace  resigned 
(June  1899).  In  June  1900  he  was  elected  senator  for  the 
Haute  Saine. 

DUPUY,  PIERRE  (1582-1651),  French  scholar,  otherwise 
known  as  Puieanus,  was  bom  at  Agcn  (Lot-ct-GarDnae)onthe 
2;lh  of  November  1582.  In  1615  he  was  commissioDed  by 
Mathicu  Mole,  first  president  of  the  parlemAnt  of  Paris,  to  draw 
up  an  inventory  of  the  documents  which  constituted  what  M 
that  time  was  known  as  the  Trtsar  dtt  cMtrlu.    Thii  wodt 
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occupied  eleven  years.  Hit  MS.  inventoiy  b  proerved  in  the 
oiigioal  and  in  copy  in  the  Bibliotliique  Nationale,  and  transcrip- 
tions are  in  tlie  national  archives  in  Paris,  at  the  record  office  in 
London,  and  elsewlme.  Dupuy's  classification  is  still  regarded 
with  respect,  but  tlie  inventory  has  been  partially  replaced  by 
the  publication  of  the  LaycUa  d»  tttsor  ({our  volumes,  coming 
down  to  1270;  i86j-igo>).  Dupuy  also  published,  with  his 
brother  Jacques,  and  their  friend  Nicolas  Rigault,  the  Hislery 
of  Aug.  de  Tkou  (1620, 1626).  The  two  brothers  then  bought 
from  Rigault  the  post  of  keeper  of  the  lung's  library,  and  drew 
•p  a  catalogue  of  the  library  (Nos.  9352.9354  and  10366-103(7  of 
the  Latin  collection  in  the  Bibliothique  Nationale).  In  the 
course  of  this  work,  Dupuy  became  acquainted  with  and  copied 
an  enormous  mass  of  unpublished  documents,  which  lumished 
him  with  the  material  for  some  excellent  works:  TraiU  its 
inits  tl  da  liberlit  de  I'iflut  guUicaiu,  atu  Us  pmncs  (1639), 
Uishtredtt'ordrcmilUairtda  Ttmpliers (i6s4),Uisloire  gtiUraJt 
in  scMisme  qiti  a  III  dans  i'iglise  dtpuis  ijfSjusqu'A  1418  (1654), 
and  Hisioire  du  diffirend  enlri  le  pape  Beni/ace  Vlil  et  h  roi 
PJuHpft  It  Btl  (1655).  These  works,  especially  the  last,  are 
important  contributions  to  the  liislory  of  the  relations  of  church 
and  state  in  the  middle  ages.  They  were  written  from  the 
Gallican  standpoint,  >.e.  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  crown  in 
temporal  and  political  matters,  and  this  explains  the  delay  in 
their  publication  until  after  Dupuy's  death.  He  wrote  also 
TraiU  ics  rigences  et  its  majoriUs  its  rois  de  Pranee  (1655)  and 
Ketueii  ies  droits  du  roi  (1658).  Dupuy's  papers,  preserved  in 
the  fiibliothdquc  Nationale,  were  inventoried  by  L£on  Dorca 
(Catalogue  de  la  eoUeclion  Dupuy,  1899).  See  also  L.  DcUsle's 
Le  Ctbitiet  its  mamismls  it  la  Ubliolliigue  imptriale.  Dupuy 
died  in  Paris  on  the  r4lh  of  December  r65i. 

DUPUY  DB  L6IIB,  STANISLAS  CHARLES  HENRI  UURENT 
Vt8i6-i885),  French  naval  architect,  the  son  of  a  retired  naval 
officer,  was  bom  at  Ploeraeur,  near  Lorient,  on  the  t5th  of 
October  1816.  He  entered  the  £cole  Polytechnique  in  1835, 
and  in  1841  was  sent  to  England  to  study  and  report  on  iron  ship- 
building. Acting  on  his  report,  which  was  published  in  1S44, 
the  government  built  their  first  iron  vessels  under  his  supervision. 
He  planned  and  built  the  steam  lineM>f-i3altle  ship  "  Napoleon  " 
(1848-1853),  and  devised  the  method  of  altering  sailing  ships 
of  the  line  into  steamers,  which  was  afterwards  extensively 
practised  in  both  France  and  England.  He  also  showed  the 
practicability  of  armouring  the  sides  of  a  ship,  and  the  frigate 
"  Gloite  "  gave  a  very  clear  demonstration  of  his  views.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  great  change  in  the  construction  of  ships  of 
war  which  has  been  going  on  ever  since.  In  1857  Dupuy  de 
Lime  was  appointed  "  chef  de  la  direction  du  materiel,"  at 
Paris;  and  in  1861,  "inspecteur  gfn^ral  du  matirid  de  la 
marine."  In  1866  hie  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Franco-German  War  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  of  defence,  and  during 
the  siege  of  Paris  occupied  himself  with  planning  a  steer- 
able  balloon,  for  carrying  out  which  he  was  given  a  credit  of 
40,000  fr.;  but  the  balloon  was  not  ready  till  a  few  days  before 
the  capitulation.  The  experiments  that  wereafterwardsmadewith 
it  did  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory.  In  1875  he  was  busy  over 
a  scheme  for  embarking  a  railway  train  at  Calais,  and  exhibited 
plans  of  the  improved  harbour  and  models  of  the  "  bateaux 
porte-lrains  "  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  July.  In  1877  he 
was  elected  a  senator  for  life.  He  received  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1845,  was  made  a  commander  in  185S, 
and  grand  officer  in  December  1863.  He  died  at  Paris  00  the 
1st  of  February  1885. 

DUPUYTREN,  OUILLAUMB,  Babor  (1777-1835),  French 
anatomist  and  surgeon,  was  bom  00  the  6tb  of  October  1777  at 
Pierre  BufRire  (Haute  Vienne).  He  studied  medicine  in  Paris 
at  the  newly  established  £cole  de  M£dccine,  and  was  appointed 
by  competition  prosector  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  His 
early  studies  were  directed  chiefly  to  morbid  anatomy.  In  1803 
be  was  appointed  assistant-surgeon  at  the  Hitel-DicU,  and  in 
1811  professor  of  operative  surgery  in  succession  to  R.  B.  Sabatier 
(i73»-i8ii).    la  1815  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  efdinica) 


surgery,  and  became  head  surgeon  at  the  HAtel-Dieu. 
Dupuytren's  energy  and  industry  were  alike  remarkable.  He 
visited  the  H6tcl-Diea  morning  and  evening,  performing  at  each 
time  several  operations,  lectured  to  vast  throngs  of  students, 
gave  advice  to  his  outdoor  patients,  and  fulfilled  the  duties 
consequent  upon  one  of  the  largest  practices  of  modem  times. 
By  his  indefatigable  activity  he  amassed  a  fortune  of  £300,000, 
the  bulk  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  daughter,  with  the  deduc- 
tion of  oonsiderable  sums  for  the  endowment  of  the  anatomical 
chair  in  the  £cole  de  M^ccine,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
benevolent  institution  for  distressed  medical  men.  The  most 
important  of  Dupuytren's  writings  is  his  Treatise  on  Artificial 
Anus,  in  which  he  applied  the  principles  laid  down  by  John 
Hunter.  In  his  operations  he  was  remarkable  for  his  skill  and 
dexterity,  and  for  his  great  readiness  of  resource.  He  died  in 
Paris  on  the  8th  of  February  183J. 

DUQUE  OE  ESTRADA.  DIEGO  (1589-  ?),  Spanish  memoir 
writer,  soldier  and  adventurer,  son  of  Juan  Duque  tie  Estrada, 
also  a  soldier  of  rank,  was  bom  at  Toledo  on  the  1 5th  of  August 
1589.  Having  been  left  an  orphan  when  very  young,  he  was 
educated  by  a  cousin.  While  still  young  he  vas  betrothed  to 
his  cousin's  daughter.  One  night  he  found  an  intruder  in  the 
house,  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy  killed  both  him  and  the  young  lady,  llie  prevailing 
code  of  honour  was  considered  a  sufficient  justification  for  Duque 
de  Estrada's  violence,  but  the  law  looked  upon  the  act  as  a  vulgai^ 
assassination,  and  he  had  to  flee.  After  leading  a  vagabond  life 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  be  was  arrested  at  Ecija,  was  brought  to 
Toledo,  and  was  there  put  to  the  torture  with  extreme  ferocity, 
in  order  to  extort  a  general  confession  as  to  his  life  during  the 
past  months.  He  had  the  strength  not  to  yield  to  pain,  and  was 
finally  able  to  escape  from  prison,  partly  by  the  help  of  a  nun  in 
a  religious  house  which  faced  the  prison,  and  partly  by  the 
intervention  of  friends.  He  made  his  way  to  Naples,  where  be 
entered  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Osuna  (f.i>.),  at  that  time 
viceroy.  Duque  de  Estrada  saw  a  good  deal  of  fighting  both 
with  the  Turks  and  the  Venetians;  but  he  is  mainly  interesting 
because  he  was  employed  by  the  viceroy  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Venice.  He  was  one  of  the  disguised  Spanish  soldiers  who  were 
sent  into  the  town  to  destroy  the  arsenal,  and  who  were  warned 
in  time  that  the  conspiracy  had  been  betrayed,  and  therefor* 
escaped.  After  the  fall  of  his  patron,  Duque  de  Estrada  resumed 
his  vagalwnd  life,  served  under  Bethlcn  Gabor  in  Transylvania, 
aixl  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  1633  he  entered  the  order  of 
San  Juan  de  Dios,  and  died  at  some  time  after  1637  in  Sardinia, 
where  he  is  known  to  have  taken  part  in  the  defence  of  the  island 
against  an  attack  by  the  French.  He  left  a  book  of  memoire, 
entitled  Comentorios  de  el  desengeOado  ie  si  Afismo  prucba  it 
todos  tstados,  y  eUccion  del  Ucjor  de  ellos — "  The  Commentaries 
of  one  who  knew  his  own  little  worth,  the  touchtstonc  of  all  the 
state  of  man,  and  the  choice  of  the  best."  They  were  written 
at  different  times,  and  part  has  been  losL  The  style  is  incorrect, 
and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  trust  them  in  every  detail,  but  they  air 
amazingly  vivid,  and  contain  a  wonderful  picture  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  state  of  a  huge  part  of  Spanish  society  at  the 
time. 

The  memoirs  have  been  leprinted  by  Don  Pascual  dc  Gayaogos 
in  the  Memorial  historico  espoHol,  voL  xiL  (Madrid,  i860). 

DUQUESNE.  ABRAHAN,  M/uiQtns  (1610-1688),  French 
naval  officer,  was  bom  at  Dieppe  in  1610.  Bora  in  a  stirring 
seaport,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  he  naturally 
adopted  the  profession  of  a  sailor.  He  spent  his  youth  in  the 
merchant  service,  and  obtained  his  first  distinction  in  naval 
warfare  by  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Lcrins  from  the  Spaniards 
in  May  1637.  About  the  same  time  his  father  was  killed  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Spaniards,  and  the  news  raised  his  hatred 
of  the  national  enemy  to  the  pitch  of  a  personal  and  bitter 
animosity.  For  the  next  five  years  he  sought  every  opportunity 
of  inflicting  defeat  and  humiliation  on  the  Spanish  navy,  and 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  the  engagement  at 
Guetaria  (1638),  theezpeditioD  to  Corunna  (1639),  and  in  battles 
at  Tarragooa  (1641),  Baicdoaa  (iCtf)),  and  the  Cabo  d*  Cat*. 
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The  French  navy  being  left  unemployed  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIV.,  Duquesne  obtained  leave  to  offer  his  services  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  who  gave  him  a  commission  as  vice-admiral 
in  1643.  In  this  capacity  he  defeated  the  Danish  fleet  near 
Gothenburg  and  thus  raised  the  siege  of  the  city.  The  Danes 
returned  to  the  struggle  with  increased  forces  under  the  command 
of  King  Christian  in  person,  but  they  were  again  defeated— 
their  admiral  being  killed  and  his  ship  taken.  Peace  having 
been  concluded  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  in  1645,  Duquesne 
returned  to  France.  The  revolt  at  Bordeaux,  supported  as  it 
was  by  material  aid  from  Spain,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
at  once  serving  his  country  and  gratifying  bis  long<herished 
hatred  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1650  he  fitted  out  at  his  own 
expense  a  squadron  with  which  he  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the 
Gironde,  and  compelled  the  dty  to  surrender.  For  this  service 
he  was  promoted  in  rank,  and  received  a  gift  of  the  castle  and 
isle  of  Indre,  near  Nantes.  Peace  with  Spain  was  concluded 
in  1659,  and  for  some  years  afterwards  Duquesne  was  occupied 
In  endeavottrs  to  suppress  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean.  On 
the  revolt  of  Messina  from  Spain,  he  was  sent  to  support  the 
insurgents,  and  bad  to  encounter  the  united  fleets  of  Spain  and 
Holland  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Adtniial  de 
Ruyter.  After  several  battles,  in  which  the  advantage  was 
generally  on  the  side  of  the  French,  a  decisive  engagement 
took  place  near  Catania,  on  the  10th  of  April  1676,  when  the 
Dutch  fleet  was  totally  touted  and  dc  Ruyter  mortally  wounded. 
The  greater  part  of  the  defeated  fleet  was  afterwards  burned  in 
the  harbour  of  Palermo,  where  it  had  taken  refuge,  and  the 
French  thus  secured  the  undisputed  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. For  this  important  service  Duquesne  received  a  letter 
of  thanks  from  Louis  XIV.,  together  with  the  title  of  marquis 
and  the  estate  of  Bouchct.  His  last  achievements  were  the  bom- 
bardment of  Algiers  (t68»-i683),  in  order  to  effect  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Christian  captives,  and  the  bombardment  of  Genoa 
in  1684.  He  retired  from  service  in  1684,  on  the  ground  of  age 
and  ill-health.  It  is  probable  also  that  he  foresaw  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  took  place  in  the  following  year. 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  snd  of  February  r688. 

See  Jal,  Atmham  DHfuesnt,  el  la  mariiu  de  sen  lemps  (1873). 

0U4UBSNE,  a  borough  of  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Monongahcia  river,  about  u  m.  S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 
Pop.  (1900)  9036,  of  whom  3451  were  foreign-bom;  (1910 
census)  15,727.  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  railway. 
Its  most  prominent  buildings  are  the  Carnegie  free  library  and 
club  (opened  in  1904  and  containing  17,500  volumes  in  190S),  and 
the  city  hall.  A  short  distance  N.  of  the  borough  limits  Kenny- 
wood  Park,  with  a  large  auditorium  and  pavilion,  is  an  attractive 
resort.  By  far  the  most  important  industry  of  the  borough  is 
the  manufacture  of  steel.  The  value  of  the  borough's  factory 
products  increased  from  $20,333,476  in  1900  to  $>S494,303.in 
1905,  or  40-1%.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  its 
water-works.  Duquesne  was  settled  in  1885  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1891. 

DURAIBN  (a  rare  Latin  word,  meaning  hardness,  from  dnrus, 
hard),  a  botanical  term  for  the  inner,  harder  wood  of  a  tree,  the 
heart-wood. 

DtntAN,  a  Jewish  Provencal  family  of  rabbis  and  sdiolars, 
of  whom  the  following  are  the  most  important. 

1.  PaonAT  DuRAM,  called  also  Eruooi.  He  was  in  1391 
compelled  to  profess  Christianity,  but  remained  devoted  to 
Judaism.  His  chief  works  were  grammatical  and  philosophical. 
In  the  former  realm  his  most  important  contribution  was  the 
Ua'osdt  'Epkod  (completed  in  1403);  in  the  latter,  his  com- 
mentary to  the  Guiit  of  the  Perplexed  by  Maimonides  (^.e.). 

2.  SiaoH  Ben  Zemah  Dukan  (1361-1441),  rabbi  of  Algiers. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  medieval  rabbis  to  be  a  salaried 
official  of  the  synagogue.  Before  the  14th  century  the  rabbinical 
post  had  been  almost  invariably  honorary,  and  filled  by  men 
who  derived  their  Income  from  a  profession,  epccially  medicine. 
Duran  wrote  a  systematic  work  on  theology,  ifagen  'AboUk, 
but  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  numerous  Raponsa  (known  as 
rulld*)publi^hcdhlhrccvais.faii73S-i739.    Tbesc£u^MU«, 


"  Answers  to  questions  sent  from  many  lands,"  give  valuable 
information  as  to  social  and  religious  conditions  in  the  eariier 
part  of  the  15th  century.  (I.  A.) 

DURAN,  AOnSTfH  (1789-1862),  Spanish  scholar,  was  bom 
in  17S9  at  Madrid,  where  his  father  was  court  physician.  ■  He 
was  sent  to  the  seminary  at  Vergara,  whence  he  returned  learned 
in  the  traditions  of  Spanish  romance.  In  1817  he  began  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  law  at  the  university  of  Seville,  and  in  due 
course  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Valladolid.  From  1821  to 
1823  he  held  a  post  in  the  education  department  at  Madrid, 
but  in  the  latter  year  he  was  suspended  on  account  of  his  political 
opinions.  In  1834  ho  became  secretary  of  the  board  for  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  shortly  afterwards  obtained  a  post  in 
the  national  library  at  Madrid.  The  revolution  of  t84o  led  to 
his  dismissal;  but  he  was  reinstated  in  t843,  and  in  1854  waa 
appointed  chief  h'brarian.  Next  year,  however,  he  retired  to 
devote  himself  to  bis  literary  work.  In  1828,  shortly  after  his 
first  discharge  from  office,  he  published  anonymously  his  Disctm* 
tohre  el  infiujo  que  ka  laiido  la  crUiea  moderna  en  la  decadencin 
del  teairo  antiguo;  this  treatise  greatly  influenced  the  younger 
dramatists  of  the  day.  He  next  endeavoured  to  interest  his 
fellow-countrymen  in  thcjr  ancient,  neglected  ballads,  and  in 
the  forgotten  dramas  of  the  T7th  century.  Five  volumes  of  a 
Romancero  general  appeared  from  1898  to  1832  (republished, 
with  considerable  additions,  in  2  vols.  1849-1851),  and  Talia 
espttOola  (1834),  a  reprint  of  old  Spanish  comedies.  Durin's 
Romancero  general  is  the  fullest  collection  of  the  kind  and  is 
therefore  unlikely  to  be  superseded,  though  the  texts  are  inferior 
to  those  edited  by  Menendes  y  Pelayo. 

DURANCE  (anc.  Druenlia),  one  of  the  principal  riven 
descending  from  the  French  slope  of  the  Alps  towards  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  total  length  from  its  source  to  its  junctloa 
with  the  Rhone  (of  which  it  is  one  of  the  principal  a£3uents),  a 
little  below  Avignon,  is  i\y\  m.  For  the  greater  part  of  its 
course  it  flows  in  a  soutb-westeriy  direction,  but  near  Pertuis 
gradually  bends  N.W.  and  tfacnoefonh  preserves  this  directioiL 
It  passes  through  the  departments  of  Hautes-Alpcs,  of  Basses- 
Alpes,  and  between  those  of  Vauclusc  and  Bouches-du-RhAne. 
It  is  commonly  said  to  take  its  origin  in  some  small  lakes  a  little 
south  of  the  summit  plateau  of  the  Mont  Gcnivre  Pass.  But  really 
this  stream  is  surpassed  both  in  volume  and  length  of  course 
by  two  others  which  it  joins  beneath  Brian;on: — the  Oairfe, 
flowing  in  from  the  nortb,  through  the  smiling  N^vadie  glea, 
at  the  head  of  which,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Mont  Thabor 
(10,440  ft.),  it  rises  in  some  small  Ukcs,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Col  dcs  Rochilles;  and  the  Guisane  (flowing  in  from  the  north- 
west and  rising  near  the  Col  du  Lautaret,  680S  ft.).  The  united 
stream  soon  receives  its  first  affluent,  the  Cerveyrette  Qeft),  and, 
after  having  passed  through  some  fine  deep-cut  gorges,  the 
Gyronde  (right).  It  then  runs  through  a  stony  plain,  where  it 
frequently  overflows  and  causes  great  damage,  this  being  indeed 
the  main  characteristic  of  the  Durance  throughout  its  coune. 
At  the  foot  of  the  fortress  of  Mont  Dauphin  it  receives  Oeft) 
the  Guil,  which  flows  through  the  Queyras  valley  from  near  the 
foot  of  Monte  Viso.  Some  way  beyond  it  passes  beneath  Erobrun, 
the  first  important  town  on  its  banks.  It  soon  becomes  the 
boundary  for  a  while  b  twecn  the  departments  of  the  Hautes- 
Alpes  and  of  the  Basses-Alpcs,  and  receives  successively  the 
considerable  Ubaye  river,  flowing  from  near  the  foot  of  Monte 
Viso  past  Barcelonnette  (left),  and  then  the  small  stream  of  the 
Luyc  (right),  on  which,  a  few  miles  above,  is  Gap.  It  enters  the 
Basses-Alpes  shortly  before  reaching  Sisteron,  where  it  is' joined 
(right)  by  the  wild  torrent  of  the  Bu£ch,  flowing  from  the  desolate 
region  of  the  Divohiy,  and  receives  the  BKonc  (left)  (on  which 
Digne,  the  capital  of  the  department,  is  situated)  and  the  Asse 
(left),  before  quilting  the  department  of  the  Basses-AIpes  just 
as  it  is  reinforced  (left)  by  the  Vcrdon,  flawing  from  the  lower 
summits  of  the  Maritime  Alps  past  CastcUane.  After  passing 
through  some  narrow  gorges  near  Sisteron  the  bed  of  the  river 
becomes  wide,  and  spreads  desolation  around,  the  frequent 
overflows  being  kept  within  bounds  by  numerous  dykes  and 
anhankntenls  .  These  fealula^  are  capedally  OMTked  when  the 
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river,  after  leaving  the  Basaes-AIpea,  aoon  bends  N.W.  and, 
alwaya  serving  as  the  boundary  between  the  departments  of 
Vauduse  (N.)  and  o(  the  Bouche9rdu-IU>6ne  (S.),  passes  Cavafllon 
before  it  effects  its  junction  with  the  Rhine;  The  drainage  area 
of  the  Durance  is  about  5166  sq.  m.,  wUle  the  height  it  descends 
is  6550  ft.,  if  reckoned  from  the  lakes  on  tlie  Mont  Geaivre,  or 
7850  f  L  if  we  take  those  at  the  head  Of  tlw  Nivache  valley  M  the 
irue  source  of  the  river.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

OORAND,  ASHER  BROWH  (1796-1886),  American  painter 
and  engraver,  was  bom  at  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
aiit  of  August  1796.  He  worked  with  his  father,  a  watch- 
maker; was  apprenticed  in  181  a  to  an  engraver  named  Peter 
Maverick;  and  his  first  work,  the  head  of  an  old  beggar  after 
Waldo,  aUracted  the  attention  of  the  artist  Trumbull.  Durand 
established  his  reputation  by  his  engraving  of  TnimbuH's 
"  DcdaiBtion  of  Independence."  After  1835,  however,  be  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  portrait  painting.  He  painted  several 
of  the  presidents  of  the  United  Slates  and  many  other  men  of 
political  and  social  prominence.  In  1840  he  visited  Europe, 
where  he  studied  the  work  of  the  old  masters;  after  his  return 
he  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  landscape.  He  died  at  South 
Orange  on  the  17th  of  September  1886.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1896,  and 
was  its  president  in  1845-1861.  Dinand  may  be  called  the 
father  of  the  Hudson  River  Schod.  Although  there  was  some- 
thing hard  and  unsympathetic  abont  his  landscapes,  and  un- 
necessary details  and  trivialities  were  over-pimninent,  he  was 
■  wdl-trsincd  craftsman,  and  his  work  is  marked  by  sincerity. 

DURAND.  eUILLAmiB  (GnuxKLins  Ddkandus),  also 
known  as  Dokanti  or  DtntAHns,  from  the  Italian  form  of  Dxrandi 
flius,  as  he  sometimes  Mgned  himself  {e.  1230-1396),  French 
canonist  and  liturgical  writer,  and  bishop  of  Mende,  was  bom  at 
Puimisson,  near  Bczieis,  of  a  noble  family  of  Laniguedoc  He 
studied  law  at  Bologna,  especially  with  Bemardus  of  Parma, 
and  about  1 264  was  teaching  canon  law  with  success  at  Modena. 
Clement  IV.,  his  fellow-coontryman,  called  him  to  the  pontifical 
court  as  a  chaplain  and  auditor  of  the  palace,  and  in  1274  he 
accompanied  Clement's  successor  Gregory  X.  to  the  council  of 
Lyons,  the  constitutions  of  which  he  drew  up,  along  with  some 
other  prelates.  As  spiritual  and  temporal  legate  of  the  patrimony 
of  St  Peter,  he  received  in  1978,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  the 
homage  of  Bologna  and  of  the  other  cities  of  Romagna.  Martin 
IV.  made  him  vicar  spiritual  inisSt,  then  governor  of  Romagna 
■nd  of  the  March  of  Ancona  (1383).  In  the  midst  of  the  struggles 
between  GueUs  and  Ghibellines,  Durandus  successfully  defended 
the  papal  territories,  hoth  by  diplomacy  and  by  arms.  Honorius 
IV.  retained  him  in  his  offices,  and  although  elected  bishop  of 
Hendein  i3S6,heremainedinItalyuntilr3Qi.  Iniigsherefused 
the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna,  offered  him  by  Boniface  VIII., 
but  accepted  the  task  of  pacifying  again  his  former  provinces 
of  Romagna  and  the  March  of  Ancona.  In  1296  he  withdrew 
to  Rome,  where  he  died  on  the  ist  of  November. 

Durandus'  [^ncipal  woric  is  the  SfcaUtan  judicule,  which 
was  drawn  up  in  »7i,  and  revised  in  1286  and  1291.  It  is  a 
general  explaination  of  dvil,  criminal  and  canonical  procedure, 
and  also  includes  a  survey  of  the  subject  of  contracts.  It  is  a 
remarkable  syntheas  of  Roman  and  ecclesiastical  law,  distin 
guished  by  its  clarity,  its  method,  and  especially  its  practical 
sense,  in  a  field  in  which  it  was  pioneer,  and  its  repute  was  as 
great  and  lasting  in  the  courts  as  in  the  schools.  It  woo  for 
Durandus  the  name  of  "  The  Speculator."  It  was  commented 
upon  by  Giovanni  Andrea  (in  1346),  and  by  Baldus,  and  in  1306 
Caidiial  Biranger  drew  up  an  alphabetical  table  of  iu  contents 
(/MmforiMii),  There  are  many  manuscripts  of  the  Sfeeulitm, 
Mid  several  editions,  of  which  the  most  tuual  is  that  of  Turin  in 
1578  in  2  volumes,  containing  all  additions  and  tables.  This 
edition  was  reproduced  at  Frankfort  in  161 2  and  1668.  The 
next  important  work  of  Durandus  is  the  Ralimati  dmnorum 
eJUierum,  a  lituigical  treatise  written  in  Italy  before  t>86,  on 
the  origin  and  symbolic  sense  of  the  Christian  ritual.  It  presents 
•  picture  of  the  Utargy  of  the  I3tb  century  in  the  West,  studied 
ia  its  vaiioas  forms,  its  traditk»al  wuicct,  and  its  relation  to 


the  church  buildings  and  fomitute.  Wth  Martine'S  Dt  anIiquU 
Eccksiae  rilUms  it  is  the  main  authority  on  Western  liturgies. 
It  has  run  through  various  editions,  from  its  first  pubUcation  in 
I4S9  to  the  last  edition  at  Naples,  1866.  The  other  important 
works  of  Durandus  comprise  a  Reftrlorium  juris  canmici 
(Braiarimm  attreum),  a  collection  of  citations  from  canonists  on 
questions  of  controversy — often  published  along  with  the 
Speadum;  a  Ctmrnmlarius  in  sacrosarctum  LugduHense  con- 
eilium  (ed.  Fano,  is6g),  of  especial  value  owing  to  the  share  of 
Durandus  in  the  eUboration  of  the  constitutions  of  this  council 
(1274),  and  inserted  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  Stxhu. 

A  nephew  of  "The  Speculator,"  also  named  GmtLAnifB 
DoxAND  (d.  1330),  and  also  a  canonist,  was  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Toulouse  and  succeeded  his  uncle  as  bishop  of  Mende. 
He  wrote  in  i3ir,  in  connexion  with  the  council  of  Vienne,  De 
mcdo  cdebrandi  cancitii  et  eompldis  m  Ecelaia  reformandis. 
It  attacks  the  abuses  of  the  Church  with  extreme  sincerity  and 
vigour. 

On  the  elder  Durand  see  V.  Leclerc  in  HUtoirt  liuiraire  de  la 
Fnna,  vol.  xx.  pp.  411-497  (1843);  Schulte,  GuckiclUe  dtr  QudUu 
da  catumisdun  Kuku  (1877);  K.  Male,  L'Arl  rtHptwe  an  Xllf 
siicU  »  Fmna  (1898).  On  the  nephew  ice  B.  Hauraau,  in  Jnmut 
des  savanU  (1892),  64. 

DURAMO,  ODILLAmiE  (d.  r334),  French  scholastic  theo- 
logian, known  also  by  the  Latin  form  of  his  name  as  Dubandus 
of  St  Pourcain  (,de  Sanclo  Porciano),  and  as  Doctor  Scsolulissimia, 
was  bom  at  St  Fourcain-sur-Sioule  in  the  Bourbonnois.  He 
entered  the  Dominican  order  at  Clermont,  and  in  1313  was 
made  a  doctor  in  Paris,  where  he  taught  till  Pope  John  XXII. 
called  him  to  Avignon  as  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  i.e.  theo- 
logical adviser  and  preacher  to  the  pope.  He  subsequently 
became  bishop  of  Limoux  (1317),  of  Le  Puy  (1318)  and  of  Meaux 
(1326).  He  composed  a  commebtary  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard,  in  which,  breaking  with  the  realism  of  St  Thomas 
Aquinas,  he  anticipated  the  lerminUm  of  William  of  Occam, 
and  gave  up  the  attempt  to  show  that  dogmas  can  be  demon- 
strated by  reason.  In  the  question  of  the  beatific  vision,  arising 
out  of  opinions  promulgated  by  John  XXU.  (f .«.),  he  sided  with 
Thomas  Walleis,  Armand  de  Bellovisu  and  the  doctors  of  the 
faculty  of  theology  in  Paris  against  the  pope,  and  composed  his 
De  statu  animarum  post  separationem  a  cor  pore.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  Us  De  origitu  jarisdicliotuan  guibus  poptUut 
regilur,  sive  de  jurisdictione  ecdesiaslka  et  de  kgUnu. 

See  B.  Haur£au.  Histoire  de  ta  phUoMpkie  sailastigiu  (sad  ed.,' 
Pari!.  1872);  C.  Werner,  Die  Sckolastik  des  spileren  UHlelailers, 
vol.  ii.  (Vienna,  1883);  H.  S.  Dcniflc,  in  Arckis  f.  LiUeratur  uni 
KirekenttckicUe,  ii.  (1886);  U.  Chevalier,  Ittp.  des  sources  hisl. 
du  moyen  d|<,  ijr.  Durand  de  St  Pourcaln. 

DURAHDO,  eiACOHO  (i8o7-r894),  lulian  general  and 
statesman,  was  bora  at  Mondov)  in  IHedmont.  He  was  impli- 
cated in' the  revolutionary  movements  of  1831  and  1832,  after 
which  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  abroad.  He  served  in 
the  Belgian  army,  taking  part  In  the  war  of  1832,  and  fought  in 
Portugal  in  1833.  The  following  year  he  entered  the  service  of 
Spain,  when  he  fought  in  various  campaigns,  and  was  promoted 
colonel  in  r838.  After  a  short  stay  in  France  he  returned  to 
Italy  and  identified  himself  with  the  Liberal  movement;  he 
became  an  active  journalist,  and  founded  a  newspaper  called 
L'  Opiniotu  in  1S47.  In  1848  he  was  one  of  those  who  asked 
King  Charles  Albert  for  the  constitution.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Austria  he  took  command  of  the  Lombard  volunteers 
as  major-general,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1849  he  was  aide-de- 
camp to  the  king.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  first  Pied- 
montese  parliament  and  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  Cavour; 
during  the  Crimean  campaign  he  took  General  La  Marmora's 
place  as  war  minister.  In  1855  he  was  nominated  senator, 
lieutenant-general  in  1856,  ambassador  at  Constantinople  in 
1859,  and  minister  for  ibretgn  affairs  in  the  Rattazzi  cabinet  two 
years  later.  He  was  president  of  the  senate  from  1884  to  1887, 
after  which  year  be  retired  from  the  army.    He  died  in  1894. 

His  brother,  Giovanni  Dukando  (1S04-1869),  was  in  early  life 
driven  into  exile  on  account  of  his  Liberal  opinions.  He  served 
in  the  armic*  of  Belgium,  Portugal  and  Spain,  distinguishing 
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himseU  in  many  engagements.  Retutning  to  Italy  on  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  was  appointed  commander 
of  a  division  of  the  pontifical  forces,  and  fought  against  the 
Austrians  in  Venctia  until  the  fall  of  Vicenza,  when  be  returned 
to  Piedmont  as  major-generaL  In  the  campaign  of  1 849  he  com- 
manded the  first  Picdmontese  division;  he  subsequently  served 
in  the  Crimea,  in  the  war  of  1859,  and  in  that  of  1S66  as  com- 
mander of  the  L  Army  Corps,  In  1867  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  supreme  military  and  naval  tribunal. 

DURANGO,  a  state  of  northern  Mexico,  bounded  N.  by 
Chihuahua,  £.  and  S.E.  by  Coahuila,  S.  by  Zacatecas  and  the 
territory  of  Tepic,  and  W.  by  Sinaloa.  Pop.  (1895)  99>i549; 
(1900)  370,>94.  Area  38,009  sq.  m.  Durango  is  a  continuation 
southward  of  the  high,  semi-arid  plateau  of  Chihuahua,  with 
the  Sierra  Madie  extending  along  its  western  side.  The  BoIs6n 
dc  Mapim!  cavers  its  N.E.  angle,  and  in  the  S.  there  are  peculiar 
volcanic  hills,  covering  about  1000  sq.m.  and  known  as  La  Breiia. 
The  Bols6n  dc  Mapimf,  previous  to  the  building  of  the  Mexican 
Central  railway  across  it,  had  been  considered  an  uninhabitable 
desert,  but  irrigation  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  its 
soil  is  highly  fe^e  and  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton 
and  fruit,  "^e  rainfall  is  very  light  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  a  succession  of  years  sometimes  passing  'without  any 
precipitation  whatever,  but  in  the  W.  It  is  sufficient  to  produce 
good  pasturage  and  considerable  areas  of  forest.  There  arc  no 
rivers  of  any  magnitude  in  the  state.  The  largest  is  the  Rio 
Naxas,  which  flows  eastward  into  the  lakes  of  the  Mapiml  depres- 
sion, and  the  Mezquital,  which  flows  S.W.  through  the  sierras 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  cUmate  is  generaUy  dry  and  healthful. 
Cotton  is  produced  to  a  limited  extent,  especially  where  irriga- 
tion is  employed,  and  wheat,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  sugar-cane 
and  grapes  are  also  grown.  In  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  sierras 
stock-raising  is  successful.  The  prindpal  Industry  of  Durango, 
however,  is  mining,  and  some  of  the  richest  and  best  known 
mines  of  Mexico  are  found  in  the  state.  Besides  silver,  which  has 
been  extensively  mined  since  the  first  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
under  Francisco  de  Ibarra  (1554-1562),  gold,  copper,  iron, 
cinnabar,  tin,  coal  and  rubies  are  found.  The  famous  Ceno  del 
Mcrcado,  7  m.  from  the  dty  of  Durango,  Is  a  hill  composed  in 
great  part  of  remarkably  pure  iron  ore,  and  is  estimated  to  contain 
300,000,000  tons  of  that  metal.  Near  it  arc  iron  and  steel  works. 
The  principal  mining  districts  of  Durango  include  San  Dimas 
(on  the  western  slope  of  the  main  sierra), Guarisamcy,  Buenavista, 
Gavilanes,  Guanaccvl,  Mapiml,  El  Oro  and  ladi.  In  the  first- 
named  is  the  celebrated  Candclaria  mine,  where  the  ores  (largely 
argcntite)  assay  between  $70  and  $140  a  ton,  the  aggregate 
output  being  estimated  as  over  $100,000,000  before  the  close 
of  the  19th  century.  With  the  exception  of  silver,  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  state  have  been  but  slightly  developed  because 
of  dilficult  and  expensive  transportation.  The  Mexican  Centra] 
railway  crosses  the  eastern  side  of  the  state,  and  the  Mexican 
International  crosses  N.E.  to  S.W.  through  the  state  capital  on 
its  way  to  the  port  of  MazatUn.  The  history  of  Durango  is 
similar  to  that  of  Chihuahua,  the  state  originally  forming  part 
of  the  province  of  Nucva  Viscaya,  The  capital  is  Durango,  and 
among  the  principal  towns  are  Guanacev!  (pop.  6859),  El  Oro, 
Nombre  de  Dios  (the  first  Spanish  settlement  in  the  state), 
San  Juan  de  Guadalupe,  San  Dimas  and  Villa  Lerdo.  These 
arc  comparatively  small  mining  towns.  Mapiml  lies  130  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Durango  and  gives  its  name  to  the  gr^  arid  depression 
situated  stiU  farther  north. 

DURANGO,  sometimes  called  CiciMD  DE  ViCTOBu,  a  city  of 
Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  D  urango,  S  74  m.  N.W.  of  the  federal 
capital,  in  lat.  24"  aj*  N.,  long.  tos°  55*  W.  Pop.  (1900)  31,09a. 
Durango  is  served  by  the  Mexican  International  railway.  The 
dty  stands  in  the  picturesque  Guadiana  valley  formed  by 
easterly  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  about  6850  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  has  a  mild,  healthy  climate,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  district 
of  considerable  fertility.  Durango  is  an  important  mining  and 
commercial  centre,  and  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  most  influential 
towns  of  northern  Mexico.  It  is  the  teat  of  a  bishop,  and  has 
a  handsome  cathedral,  ten  parish  churches,  a  national  institute 


or  college,  an  episcopal  aeaihHuy,  government  bailings,  a  pahBe 
library,  hospital,  penitentiary  and  bull-ring.  The  dty  is  provided 
with  urban  and  suburban  tramways,  electric  light,  telephone 
service  and  an  abundant  water-supply,  and  there  are  thermal 
springs  in  its  vidnity.  Itsmanufacturingestablisbmentsindude 
reduction  works,  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  ghus  works,  iron 
foundries,  tanneries,  flour  miUs,  sugar  tefineiies  and  tobacco 
factories.  Durango  was  founded  in  1563  by  Alonao  Pacheoo 
tuder  the  direction  of  Governor  f  caadsco  de  Ibarra,  who  named 
it  after  a  dty  of  his  lutive  province  in  Spain.  It  was  known, 
however,  as  Guadiana  for  a  oentuty  thereafter,  and  its  first 
bishops  were  given  that  title.  It  was  the  capital  of  Ibarra'i 
new  province  of  Nueva  Viacaya,  wMch  included  Duiango  and 
Chihuahua,  and  continiKd  as  such  down  to  their  sepantim  in 
i8»3. 

DURAHI,  or  DinxAHi,  the  dominant  race  of  Afghans,  to 
which  the  niling  family  at  Kabul  belongs.  The  Durenis  number 
100,000  fighting  men,  and  have  two  branches,  the  Zitak  and  the 
Panjpai.  To  the  former  section  belong  the  Popalzai,  Alikozai, 
Baraiuai  and  Achakxai;  and  to  tile  latter  the  Nurzai,  Alizai, 
Isakzai,  Khokani  and  Maku  tribes.  The  Saddoiai  dan  of  the 
Popalzai  Dutanis  furnished  the  first  independent  shahs  of  the 
Durani  dynasty  (aj>.  1747),  the  Barakzaia  furnishing  the  amin. 
The  line  of  the  shahs  was  overthrown  in  the  third  generation 
(aj).  1834),  after  a  protracted  period  of  anarchy  and  dissension, 
which  broke  out  on  the  death  in  A.D.  1773  of  Ahmad  Shah 
Durani,  the  founder  of  Afghan  national  independence. 

Bar  Durani  is  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  independent 
Pathan  tribes  who  inhabit  the  hill  districts  south  of  the  Hindu 
Kush,  parts  of  the  Indus  valley,  the  Salt  Range,  and  the  range 
of  Suliman,  which  were  first  conceded  to  them  by  Ahmad  Shkh. 
Bar  Durani  includes  the  Yusafzai,  Utmao  Khel,  Taikaniat 
Mohmands,  Afridis,  Orakzais  and  Shlnwaris,  as  weU  at  the 
Pathan  tribes  of  the  plains  of  Peshawar  and  thoae  of  Bangash 
and  Khattak,  although  the  detivatioa  of  some  at  theae  tiibea 
from  the  true  Durani  stock  is  doubtfuL 

DURAMTB,  FRAMCESCO  (1684-1755),  Italian  composer,  wat 
bom  at  Frattaraaggiore,  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the  istfa  o( 
March  1684.  At  an  eady  age  ho  entered  the  Conscrvatorio  dd 
poveri  di  Ges^  Cristo,  at  Naples,  where  he  recdved  lessons  from 
Gactano  Greco;  later  he  became  a  pupil  of  Alessandro  ScartattI 
at  the  Conseivatorio  di  Sant'  Onofrio.  He  is  abo  suppoied  to 
have  studied  under  Pasquini  and  Pitoni  in  Rome,  but  no  docu- 
mentary proof  of  this  statement  can  be  given.  He  is  said  to  have 
succeeded  Scarlatti  in  1795  at  Sant'  Onofrio,  and  to  have  re- 
mained there  until  1741,  when  he  succeeded  Porpora  as  head  of 
the  Conservatotiodi  Santa  Maria  diLorcto,  also  at  Naples.  This 
post  he  held  for  thirteen  years,  till  his  death  on  the  t3th  of 
August  1755  at  Naples.  He  was  married  throe  times.  His 
fame  as  a  teacher  was  all  but  unrivalled,  and  Jommelli,  Paesiello, 
Pergolesi,  Picdni  and  Vind  were  amongst  his  pupils.  A  com- 
plete collection  of  Durantc's  works,  consisting  all  iMit  cxduiiveiy 
of  sacred  compositions,  was  presented  by  Selvaggi,  a  Neapolitan 
lovcrofart.tothePaiislibraiy,  A  catalogue  of  it  may  be  found 
in  Fctis's  Biografikie  MniwersdU,  The  imperial  library  of  Vienna 
also  preserves  a  valuable  collection  of  Durante's  manusctipti. 
Two  requiems,  several  masses  (one  of  which,  a  most  original 
work,  is  the  Pastoral  Uass  for  four  voices)  and  the  Lamtntaliant 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  are  amongst  his  most  important  settings. 
The  fact  that  Durante  never  composed  for  the  stage  brought  him 
a  somewhat  exaggerated  reputation  as  a  composer  of  sacred 
music.  Although  certainly  one  of  the  best  church  composers  of 
his  style  and  period,  be  is  far  inferior  to  Leo,  and  seems  to  have 
been  tbe  founder  of  the  sentimental  school  of  ItaUan  church 
musi&  Leo  and  Scarlatti  at  their  best  have  a  solidity  and 
dignity  entirely  wanting  in  Durante,  and  Alessandro  Scariatti  at 
his  worst  is  frivolous  rather  than  sentimental.  This  type  o{ 
music  is  characteristic  of  Durante  as  a  man;  intellectualiy 
tmcultured,  but  sincerely  devout.  As  a  teacher  he  insisted  on  the 
strict  observance  of  rules  for  which  he  dther  would  not  or  could 
not  give  a  reason,  differing  thus  from  Alessandro  Scariatt^ 
whose  first  can  wa*  to  devdop  his  pupllt' takau  acosfdiag  l» 
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tMr  owB  individualHies,  Kgudiiig  all  rales  a5  nibservient  to 
Ut  ezqnUte  Kiise  o{  miuicil  beauty.  Hasse  rightly  protested 
■ffUost  Daimote's  being  described  as  the  greatest  harmonist 
of  Italy,  •  title  which  could  be  claimed  only  by  Alessandro 
ScarhttL  (E.  J.  D.) 

DURIo,  tost  DB  SAMTA  RITA  (i730-i784),- Brazilian  poet, 
was  bom  near  Maiianna,  in  the  province  of  Klinas  Geraes,  in  1720, 
and  died  in  Lisbon  in  r784.  He  studied  at  Coimbra,  in  Portugal, 
graduated  as  a  doctor  of  divinity,  became -a  member  of  the 
Augustinian  order  of  friars,  and  obtained  a  great  reputation  as  a 
preacher.  Having  irritated  the  minister  Pombal  by  his  defence  of 
tbe  Jesuits,  he  retired  from  Portugal  in  1759;  and,  after  being 
Imprisoned  in  Spain  as  a  spy,  found  his  way  to  Italy  in  1763, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Alfieri,  Pindentonte,  Cast! 
and  other  literary  men  of  the  time.  On  bis  return  to  Portugal  he 
ddivered  the  Apening  address  at  the  university  of  Coimbra  for  the 
]rear  1777;  but  soon  after  retired  to  the  doistets  of  a  Gratian 
convent.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  taught  in  the  little  college 
belonging  to  that  order  in  Lisbon.  His  epic  in  ten  cantos,  entitled 
CoramSru,  poma  epieo  do  dacvbrimmto  da  Bahio,  appeared  in 
Lbbon  in  1781,  but  proved  at  first  a  total  failure.  Its  value  has 
gradually  been  recognized,  and  it  now  ranlu  as  one  of  the  best 
poems  in  Brazilian  Uterature— remarkable  especially  for  its  fine 
descriptions  of  scenery  and  native  life  in  South  America.  The 
hbtoric  institute  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  offered  a  prize  to  the  author  of 
the  best  essay  on  the  legend  of  Caramfiru;  and  the  successful 
competitor  published  a  new  edition  of  DurSo's  poem.  There  is  a 
French  translation  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  iSag. 

See  Adolfo  de  Varnhagen,  Epicos  Bnmltim  (1845);  Pereira  da 
Silva,  0>  Varitt  OiuUrts  do  Brasil  (1858) ;  Wolf,  Lt  Brlsil  liUhairt 
(Berlin,  1863);  Sotero'dos  Reii,  Curio  de  litUratura  Porlugiuia  e 
BfatiUin,  vol.  Iv.  (Maranhao,  1868);  ]mt  Verisdmo,  Esludet  de 
tUmtmn  Bramltira,  ttfida  (cm  (Rio,  1901). 

DURAZZO  (anc.  Epidamnus  and  Dynaddum;  Albanian, 
Dvmi;  Turkish  and  Shvonic,  Drach),  a  seaport  and  capital  of 
tbesanjak  of  Dtirtzzo,  in  the  vilayet  of  lannina,  Albania,  Turkey. 
Fop.  (1900)  about  500a  Durazzolsaboutsom.S.  of  Scutari,  on 
the  Bay  of  Durazzo,  an  inlet  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  is  the  seat  of 
4  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  and  a  Greek  metropolitan,  but  in 
every  respect  has  greatly  declined  from  its  former  prosperity. 
The  walls  are  dilapidated;  plane-trees  grow  on  the  gigantic 
rains  of  its  old  Byzantine  citadel;  and  its  harbour,  once  equally 
commodious  and  safe,  is  gradually  becoming  silted  up.  The 
only  features  worthy  of  notice  are  the  quay,  with  its  rows  of 
caiwoo,  and  the  bridge,  750  (t.  long,  which  leads  across  the 
marshes  stretching  along  the  coast.  The  chief  exports  are  olive 
oil — largely  manufactured  In  the  district — wheat,  oats,  barley, 
pottery  and  skins. 

Epidomnus  was  founded  by  a  joint  colony  of  Corcyreans 
•nd  Corinthians  towarcb  the  dose  of  the  7fh  century  B.C.,  and 
from  its  admirable  position  and  the  fertility  of  the  sunounding 
country  soon  rose  into  very  considerable  importance.  The 
dissolution  of  its  original  oligarchical  government  by  the  demo- 
cratic opposition,  the  consequent  quarrd  between  Corcyra  and 
tbe  oligarchical  dty  of  0)rinth,  and  the  intervention  of  Athens 
on  behalf  of  Corcyra,  are  usually  included  among  the  contribu- 
tory causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (431-404  B.C.).  In  31} 
B.C.,  Epidamnus  was  seized  by  the  Illyrian  king  Claudas,  and 
shortly  afterwards  it  passed  into  the  power  of  the  Romans. 
As  the  name  Epidanmus  sounded  to  Roman  eats  like  an  evil 
omen,  as  tboughit  were dcrivedfrom the LatinrfamtHffl,"  loss  " 
or  "  harm,"  the  alternative  naipe  of  Dyrrackium,  which  the 
dty  possibly  rccdved  from  tbe  nigged  nature  of  the  adjoining 
(ca-coast,  came  into  general  use.  Thenceforward  Epidamnus 
rase  rapidly  in  importance.  It  was  a  favourite  point  of  debarca- 
tion  fci  the  Roman  armies;  the  great  military  road  known  as 
the  Via  Epulia  led  from  Dyrracfaium  to  Thessalonica  (Salonica) ; 
•nd  another  highway  passed  southwards  to  Buthrotum  and 
Ambrada.  Broad  swamps  rendered  the  dty  almost  impregnable, 
•nd  in  48  B.C.  it  became  famous  as  the  place  where  Fompey 
nade  his  last  successful  resistance  to  Caesar.  After  the  battle 
«(  Actium  in  31  >.c.,  Augustus  made  over  Dyrracbium  to  a 


cohmy  of  bis  veterans:  it  became  a  cirilaa  libera  and  a  great 
commercialemporinm  (for  coins  see  Maier,7VHMU.  2e><Kikr.,i9o8). 
The  summit  of  its  prosperity  was  reached  about  tbe  end  of  the 
4th  century,  when  it  was  made  the  capital  of  Epirus  Nova.  Its 
bishopric,  created  about  aj>.  58,  was  raised  to  an  archbishopric 
in  449.  In  481  the  dty  was  besieged  by  Theodoric,  the  king 
of  the  East  Goths;  and  in  the  loth  and  nth  centuries  it  fre- 
quently had  to  defend  itself  against  the  Bulgarians.  In  leSa 
it  was  stormed  by  the  Norman  Robert  Guiscard,  who  in  the 
previous  year  had  defeated  the  Greeks  under  thdr  emperor 
Alexius;  and  in  1185  it  feD  into  the  hands  of  King  William 
of  Sidly.  Surrendered  to  Venice  in  i«>2,  it  afterwards  broke 
Iqose  from  the  republic  and  in  1268  passed  into  the  possession 
of  (Varies  of  Anjou.  In  1273  it  was  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earth- 
quake, but  it  soon  recovered  from  tbe  disaster,  and  became  an 
independent  duchy  under  John,  the  grandson  of  (^rlcs  (1294- 
1304),  and  afterwards  under  Philip  of  Otranto.  In  1333  it  was 
annexed  to  Achaea,  in  1336  to  Servia,  and  in  1394  to  Venice. 
The  Turks  obtained  possession  in  1301. 

D'URBAN,  SIR  BENJAMIN  (1777-1849),  British  general 
and  colonial  administrator,  was  bom  in  1777,  and  entered 
the  British  army  in  1793.  Promoted  b'eutcnant  and  captain  In 
1794  he  took  part  in  tbat  year  in  operations  in  Holland  and 
Westphalia.  In  1795  he  served  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
in  San  Domingo.  He  went  on  half -pay  in  iSoo.joining  the  Royal 
Military  College,  where  he  remained  until  1805,  when  he  went 
to  Hanover  with  the  force  under  Lord  Cathcart.  Returm'ng 
to  England  he  filled  various  staff  offices,  and  In  November 
1807  went  to  Dublin  as  assistant-quartermaster-general,  being 
transferred  successively  to  Limerick  and  the  Curragb.  He  joined 
the  army  in  the  Peninsula  in  1808,  and  his  marked  abilities 
as  a  staff  officer  led  to  his  selection  by  General  (afterwards 
Viscount)  Bcresford  as  quartermaster-general  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  army.  He  served  throughout  the  Penin- 
sular War  without  once  going  on  leave  and  took  part  in  m'ne 
pitched  battles  and  sieges,  Busaco,  Albuera,  Badajoz,  Salamanca, 
Vittotia,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Nivelle,  the  Nive  and  Toulouse. 
He  was  promoted  major-general  in  the  Portuguese  army  and 
colonel  in  the  British  army  in  1813,  and  made  a  K.C.B.  in 
1815.  He  remained  in  Portugal  until  1816,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned home  to  take  up  the  posts  of  colond  of  the  royal  staff 
corps  and  deputy  quartermaster-general  at  the  Horse  Guards. 
In  1819  he  became  major-general  and  in  1837  lieutenant-general. 
From  1829  he  was  colond  of  the  51st  Foot. 

Sir  Benjamin  began  his  career  as  colonial  administrator  in 
1820  when  he  was  made  governor  of  Antigua.  In  1824  he  was 
transferred  to  Dcmerara  and  Essequibo,  then  in  a  disturbed 
condition  owing  to  a  rising  among  tbe  slavey  consequent  00 
tbe  emandpation  movement  in  Great  Britain.  D'Urban's  rule 
proved  successful,  and  in  .1831  he  carried  out  the  amalgamation 
of  Bcrbice  with  the  other  counties^  the  whole  forming  the  colony 
of  Britbh  Guiana,  of  which  D'Urban  was  first  governor.  Tbe 
ability  with  which  be  had  for  nine  years  governed  a  community 
of  which  the  white  element  was  largely  of  Dutch  origin  led  to  hi* 
appointment  as  governor  of  Cape  Colony.  He  assumed  office 
in  January  1834,  and  the  four  years  during  which  he  held  that 
post  were  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  South  Africa. 
They  witnessed  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  establishment  of  a 
Icgi^tive  council  and  munidpal  councils  In  Cape  Colony,  the 
Jirst  great  Kaffir  war  and  the  beginning  of  the  (}reat  Trek. 
The  firmness  and  justice  of  his  administration  won  the  cordial 
support  of  the  British  and  Dutch  colonists.  The  greater  part  of 
1835  was  occupied  in  repelling  an  unprovoked  invasion  of  the 
eastern  borders  of  tbe  colony  by  Xosa  Kaffirs.  To  protect  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  province  Sir  Benjamin  extended  the 
boundary  of  the  colony,  to  the  Kd  river  and  erected  military 
posts  in  the  district,  allowing  the  Xosa  to  remain  under  British 
supervision.  Since  his  appointment  to  the  Cape  there  had  been 
a  change  of  ministry  in  England,  and  Lord  Glendg  had  become 
secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  the  second  Melbourne  administration. 
Prejudiced  against  any  extension  of  British  authority  and 
lending  a  ready  ear  to  a  small  but  inffucntial  party  in  South 
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Africa,  fflendg  adopted  the  ^eir  that  the  Kaffin  had  been  the 
victims  of  systematic  injustice.  In  a  momentous  despatch 
dated  the  36th  of  December  1855  he  set  forth  his  views  and 
instructed  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban  to  give  up  the  newly  annexed 
territory.  -  At  the  same  time  Sir  Andtks  Stodtenscrpm,  Bart. 
(1791-1864),  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  for  the  eastern 
pioirinces  of  the  colony  to  cany  out  the  policy  of  the  home 
govenunent,  in  whicb  the  ELaffir  chiefs  were  treated  as  being 
OB  terms  of  full  equality  with  Europeans.  D'Urban  in  vain 
warned  Glendg  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  his  decision, 
the  beginning  of  the  long  course  of '  vsdllation  which  wrought 
great  harm  to  South.  Africa.  One  result  of  the  new  policy  was 
Jto  recreate  a  State  of  insecurity,  bordering  on  ananhy,  in  the 
eastern  province,  and  tMs  condition  was  one  of  the  caus^  of  the 
Creat  "nek  of  the  thitch  farmcis' which  began,  in  1836.  In 
vaiioiu  despatches  D'Urbiin  justified  his  position,  characterizing 
the  Ttek  as  due  to  "  insecurity  of  life  and  property  occasioned 
by  the  recent  measures,  inadequate  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  the  davcs,  and  despair,  of  obtaining  recompense  for  the 
ruinous  losses  by  the  Kaffir  invasion."  (See  further  Soittb 
Aisica:  History,  and  Cape  Colony:  History.)  But  Glcneig 
yras  not  to  be  convinced  by  any  argument,  however  cogent, 
and  in  a  despatch  dated  the  ;st  of  May  1837  he  informed  Sir 
Benjamin  that  he  had  been  relieved  of  office.  D'Urban,  however,' 
remained  {governor  until  the  arrival  of  hia  successor]  .Sir  George 
Jfapier,  in  January  1838. 

During  Usgovemotship  Sir  Benjamin  endeavoured  to  help 
the  Britbh  settlers  at  Fort  Natal,  who  in  1835  named  their 
town  D'Urban .  (now  written  Durban)  (n  his  honour,  but  his 
suggestion  that  the  district  should  be  occupied  as  a  British 
possession  was  vetoed  by  Lord  Glenelg.  "Thaugh  no  longer 
in  office  D'Urban  temained  in  South  Africa  until  April  1846. 
In  1840  he  was  made  a  G.C.B.,  and  in  1841  declined  a  high 
military  appointment  in  India  offered  him  by  Sir  Robert  Feel. 
In  January  1847  he  took  up  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
Canada,  and  was  still  in  command  at  the  time  of  his  death  at 
Montreal  00  the  isth  of  May  1849. 

DURBAN,  the  principal*  seaport  and'largestdty  of  Natal,- 
South  Africa,  the  harbour  being  known  as  Port  Natal,  In  39°  $> 
48'  S.  31°  43'  49'  £.  It  is  .6810  m.  from  London  via  Madeira 
and  7785  via  Sue2, 8S3  m.  by. water  E.N.E.  from  Cape  Town  and 
483  m.  by  rail  S.S.E.  of  JdhannesbUig.  Pop.  (1904)  67,84}, 
of  whom  31,303  were  Whites,'  15,631  Asiatics  (chic6y  British 
Indians),  18,939  natives  and  1980  of  mixed  race,  .from  its 
situation  and  the  character  of  its  buildings  Durban  is  one  of  the 
finest  dties  in  South  Africa;  The  climate  is  generally  Jiot  and 
humid,  but  not  unhealthy.:  Although  neariy  half  the  dti^ns 
ate  British,  the  large  number  of  Indians  engaged  in  every  kind 
of  work  gives  t»Diirban  an  oriental  aspect  possessed  by  no  other 
town  in  South  Africa.  The  towii  is  built  on  the  E:  side  of  a  bay 
(Durban  Bay  or  Bay  of  Natal),  the  entrance  to  which  is  marked 
on  the  west  by  a  bold  cliff,  the  Bluff,  whose  summit  is  195  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  hy  a  low  sandy  spit  called  the 
Point.  The  dty  extends  from  the  Point  along  the  side  of  the 
bay  and  also  for  some  distance  along  the  coast  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  stretches  inland  to  a  range  of  kw  hiUs  called  the 

The  ddef  stneta,  Suith,  West  «nd' Fine,  are  fit  the' lower 
town,  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  bay.  They  contain  the 
prindpal  puMic  building  waichouses  and  sh<^,  the  Bcfea 
being  a  rc^ential  quarter.  .  Of  the  throe  streets  mentioned.  West 
Street,  the  central  thoroughfare,  is  the  busiest.  In-  its  centre 
■re  the  public  gardens,  in  which  is  a  handsome  block  of  buildings 
in  the  Renaissance  a^le,  built  in  1906-1908  at  a  cost  of  over 
£300,000,  containing  the  town  hall,  munidpal  offices,  public 
Ubrary,  museum  and  art  gallery.  Tbit  art  gallery  hold;  many 
pictures  of  the  modem  British  schooL  Opposite  the  municipal 
buildings  ate  the  post  and  tdegiapb  offices,  a  fine  edifice  (built 
1881-1885)  with  a  dock  tower  164  ft.  high.  The  post  office 
formeriy  served  as  town  halL  In  Pine  Street  is  the  Central 
railway  station  and  the  qiadoua  Market  House.  Among  the 
cfawchea  St  C»iiaB'i  (AngUcan),  i»  Smith  Sticet.  haa  a  hand- 


tome  chancel.  The  Konuui  ClUhalic  cathedral  is  a  fine  buiUiiiK 
in  the  Gothic  style.  The  town  possesses  sevetal  parks,  one,  the 
Victoria  Park,  facing  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  part  of  the  town 
ii,  laid  out  with  pleasure  grounds  and  esplanades.  The  botanic 
gardens,  in  the  upper  town,  contain  a  very  fine  collection  of 
flowering  shrubs  and  semi-tropfcal  trees.  Abo^  the  gardens  b 
the  observatory.  There  b  a  fine  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  by 
Hamo  Thomycrofl,  R.A.,  in  the  public  gardens,  and  a  memorial 
to  Vasco  da  Gama  at  the  Point  There  is  an  extensive  sysuai 
of  electric  trams.  Another  favourite  means  of  conveyance  is 
by  rickshaw,  the  ninners  being  Zulus.  .The  town  is  governed 
by  a  munidpality  which  owns  the  water  and  electric  li^tiqg 
supplies  and  the  tramway  system.  The  sanitary  services  are 
excellent.  The  main  water-supply  is  the  Umlaas  river,  whidi 
enters  the  ocean  i»  m.  S.  of  the  port.  ■  The  munidpal  raluation, 
which  is  based  on  capital  value,  was  £9,494,490  in  1909,  the 
rate,  including  water,  being  3|d.  in  the  £. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbour  was  obstructed  by  a  formidable 
sand  bar,  but  as  the  result  of  dredging  operations  there  is  now 
a  minimum  depth  of  water  at  the  opening  of  the  chaond  into 
the  bay  of  over  30  ft.,  with  a  maiimiim  depth  of  over  33  ft. 
The  width  of  the  passage  between  the  Bluff  and  the  Point  h 
450  ft.  From  the  foot  of  the  Bluff  a  breakwater  extends  over 
3000  ft.  into  the  sea,  and  parallel  to  it,  starting  from  the  Point, 
is  a  pier.  The  harbour  is  landlocked,  and  covers  7)  sq.  m. 
Much  of  this  area  is  shoal  water,  but  the  accommodation  avail* 
able  was  largely  increased  by  the  removal  during  1904.-190S  of 
34,000,000  tons  of  sand.  The  port  has  over  3  m.  of  wharfage. 
It  possesses  a  floating  dock  capable  of  lifting  a  vessd  of  8500 
tons,  a  floating  workshop,  a  patent  slip  for  small  craft,  hydraulic 
cranes,  &e.  The  minimum  depth  alongside  the  quays  at  lov 
water  is  33  ft.,  increased  at  places  to  over  30  ft.  The  prindpal 
wharves,  where  passengers,  mails  and  general  merchandise  are 
landed,  are  along  the  Point.  On  the  opposite  side  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bluff  land  hasheen  reclaimed  and  extensive  accommodation 
provided  for  ships  coaling.  At  Congella  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the 
harbour  some  65  acres  of  land  were  reclaimed  during  1905-1906, 
and  wharves  built  for  the  handling  of  heavy  and  bulky  goods 
such  as  timber  and  corrugated  iron.  Here  also  are  situated 
warehouses  and  railway  works.  The  port  is  defended  by  batteries 
armed  with  modern  heavy  guns.  The  ttade  of  the  port  is  almost 
coextensive  with  the  foreign  trade  of  Natat 

Hijfory.— The  early  history  of  Durban  is  dosdy  identified 
with  that  of  the  colony  of  Natal  The  firet  permanent  settlement 
by  white  men  in  the  bay  was  made  by  Englishmen  in  1834,  when 
Lieutenant  F.  G>  FareWcU,  R.  N.,  and  about  ten  companions 
went  thither  from  Cape  Town  in  the  brig  "  Salisbury,"  from  which 
circutnstancrthe  island  in  the  bay  getsits  name.  In  1835  a  town- 
ship was  laidout  and  the  colonists  gave  it  the  name  of  D'Urban, 
in  honour  of  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  then  governor  of  Cape 
Colony.  At  this  time  arnission  church  was  built  on  the  heights 
overlooking  the  bay  by  Captain  Allen  Gardner,  R.N.,  who  named 
the  hill  Berea  in  gratitude  for  support  received  from  the  settlers, 
whom  he  found  "^more  noble  than  those  of"  Zululand — Dingaan 
having  refused  to  allow  the  captain  to  start  a  mission  among  his 
people.  From  December  1838  to  December  1839  a  small  British 
mililaiy  force  was  stationed  at  the  port.  On  its  recall  the  Uttle 
settlement  was  taken  possession  of  by  Dutch  emigrants  from  the 
Cape,  who  had  defeated  the  Znhi  king  Dingaan,  and  who  the  year 
before  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bay  had  formed  an  encampment, 
Kmgda  (look-out),  the  present  Congella.  Tht  Dutch  daimcd 
independence;  and  on  the  Mode-house  at  Durban  hoisted  the 
flag  of  thfe  "  Republic  of  Natalia."  In  1S43,  however,  a  British 
miUtary  force  reoccupied  Durban,  and  on  the  isth  of  July  of 
that  year  a  treaty  was  signed  to  which  the  Dutch  rccognixed 
British  sovereignty  Jsee  farther  Natal:  History).  From  that 
date  Durban,  thouf^  not-  the  seat  of  government,  becatni  the 
prindpal  town  in  Natal.  In  .1850  there  were  500  white  in- 
habitants, and  (n  1853  the  town  was  granted  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  first  mayor  was  Mr  George  Cato(c.i8io-i893),  one 
of  theearliest  settlers  in  Natal.  In  i86oarailwayfn>mtlK  Point 
to  the  town,  the  first  raSway  in  Sbttth  Africa,  wa«  opened.    Tl» 
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discovety  of  the  (old-mincs  on  the  Rand  greatly  increased  the 
importance  of  the  port,  and  renewed  eSoru  were  made  to  remove 
the  bar  which  obstructed  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  The  Harbour 
Board,  which  was  formed  in  1881  and  ceased  to  exist  in  1S93, 
effected,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr  Harry  Escombe,  enormous 
improvements  in  the  port — on  which  the  prosperity  of  Durban 
is  dependent.  But  it  was  not  until  1904  tliat  the  fairway  was 
deepened  sufficiently  to  allow  mail  steamers  of  the  largest  class 
to  enter  the  harbour.  The  growth  of  the  port  as  illustrated  by 
customs  receipts  is  shown  in  the  increase  from  £250,000  in  18S0 
to  £981,000  in  1904.    In  1846  the  customs  revenue  was  returned 

«£3S»o-  _  . 

See  Durban:  '  Fifty  Years*  Municipal  History^  compiled  for  the 
corporation  by  W.  P.  M.  Henderson,  Asst.  Town  Clerk  (Durban, 
1904) ;  G.  RusscU,  History  oj  Old  Durban  [to  i860]  (Durban,  1899). 

DURBAR,  a  term  in  India  for  a  court  or  levee,  from  the  Persian 
datbar.  A  durbar  may  be  either  a  council  for  administering 
affairs  of  state,  or  a  purely  ceremonial  gathering.  In  the  former 
sense  the  native  rulere  of  India  in  the  past,  like  the  amir  of 
Afghanistan  to-day,  received  visitors  and  conducted  business  in 
durbar.  A  durbar  is  the  executive  council  of  a  native  state.  In  the 
latter  sense  the  word  has  come  to  be  applied  to  great  cere- 
monial gatherings  like  Lord  Lytton's  durbar  for  the  proclamation 
of  the  queeo  empress  in  India  in  1 87  7 ,  or  the  Delhi  durbar  of  1903. 

DORBN*  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Roer,  19  m.  E.  from  Aix-la-Cbapelle  on 
the  main  line  of  railway  to  Cologne.  '  Pop.  (1905)  19,^70.  It  has 
two  Protestant  and  six  Roman  Catholic  churches,  among  the 
latter  the  Gothic  St  Annakirche,  said  to  contain  a  portion  of  the 
bead  of  the  saint,  to  the  shrine  of  which  frequent  pilgrimages  are 
made.  There  are  several  high-grade  schools,  monuments  to  the 
cnperor  William  L,  Bismarck  and  Moltke,  and,  in  the  town-hall, 
•  collection  of  antiquities.  It  is  the  seat  of  considerable  manu- 
factures, notably  doth,  paper,  fiax-spinning,  carpet,  artificial 
wool,  sugar,  iron  wares  and  needles. 

Oliren  derives  its  name,,  not,  as  was  at  one  time  believed,  from 
tbeifart«r/iinw>ottheUbii,  mentioned  in  Tacitus,  but  from  the 
Dwa  or  Duria,  assemblies  held  by  the  Carolingians  in  the  8th 
century.  It  received  civic  rights  early  in  the  13th  century. 
Hypothecated  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  to  Count  William  of 
Jttlich,  it  became  incorporated  with  the  duchy  of  that  name,  and 
with  it  passed  to  Prussia  in  1816. 

,  DURENE  (i'a'4-5  tetramethyl  benzene)  C«H|(CHi)4,  a  hydro- 
carbon which  has  been  recognized  as  a  constituent  of  coal-tar. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  biom- 
pseudocumene  or  4-6  dibrom  metaxylene,  in  the  presence  of 
lodium;  or  by  the  action  of  methyl  chloride  on  tolucner  in  the 
presence  of  anhydrous  aluminium  chloride.  It  crystallizes  in 
plates,  having  ■  camphor-like  smell,  melting  at  79-80°  C.  and 
boiling  at  189-191*  C.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and 
bcnaene,  and  sublimes  slowly  at  ordinary  temperature.  On 
oxidation  with  chromic  add  mixture,  it  is  completely  decomposed 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  acetic  add^  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to 
durylic  and  cumidic  adds  [CtHt(CH>)r(COOH)>I. 

DiDBBR,  ALBBSCHT  (1471-1518),  German  painter,  draughts- 
man and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  on  the  21st  of  May 
1471.  His  family  was  not  of  Nuremberg  descent,  but  came  from 
the  village  of  Eytas  in  Hungary.  The  name,  however,  is  German, 
and  the  family  device— an  open  door— points  to  an  original 
form  ThUrer,  meaning  a  maker  of  doors  or  carpenter. ,  Albrecht 
Dflrer  the  elder  was  a  goldsmith  by  trade,  and  settled  soon 
after' the  middle  of  the  isth  century  in  Nuremberg.  He  served 
as  assistant  under  a  master-goldsmith  of  the  dty,  Hieroiyrmus 
Bolper,  and  in  1468  married  his  master's  daughter  Barbara,  the 
bridegroom  being  forty  and  the  bride  fifteen  years  of  age.  They 
had  eighteen  children,  of  whom  Albrecht  was  the  second.  The 
dder  DUrer  was  an  esteemed  craftsman  and  pious  dtizcn, 
sometimes,  as  was  natural,  straitened  in  means  by  the  pressure  of 
his  numerous  progeny.  His  famous  son  writes  with  reverence  and 
•Section  of  both  parents,  and  has  left  a  touching  narrative  of 
their  death-bed  hours.  He  painted  the  portrait  of  his  father 
twice,  first  in  1490,  next  in  149;.    The  former  of  these  is  in  the 


Ufiizi  at  Floienoe;  of  the  latter,  four  versions  exist,  that  in  the 
National  -  Gallery-  (formerly  in  the  Asfaburton-Northamptoa 
collections)  having  the  best  claim  to  originality. 

The  young  Albrecht  was  his  father's  favourite  son.  "  My 
father,"  he  writes,  "  took  special  delight  in  me.  Seeing  that  I 
was  industrious  in  working  and  learning,  he  put  me  to  school; 
and  when  I  had  learned  to  read  and  write,I>e  took  me  home  from 
school  and  taught  me  the  goldsmith's  trade."  By  and  by  the  boy 
found  himself  drawn  by  preference  from'  goldsmith's  work  to 
painting;  his  father,  after  some  hesitation  on  the  score  of  the 
time  already  spent  in  learning  the  former  trade,  gave  way  and 
apprenticed  him  for  three  years,  at  the  age  of  fif  teeit  and  a  half,  to 
the  prindpal  painter  of  the  town,  Michael  Wolgemut.  Wolgemut 
furnishes  a  complete  type  of  the  German  painter  of  that  age. 
At  the  head  of  a  large  shop  with  many  assistants,  bis  business  wa» 
to  tun  out,  gener^y  for  a  small  price,  devotional  pieces  com- 
missioned by  mercantile  coiporations  or  private  persons  to 
decorate  their  chapels  in' the  churches — the  preference  being 
usually  for  scenes  of  the  Passion,  or  for  tortures  and  martyrdom* 
of  the  saints.  In  such  work  the  painters  of  Upper  Germany  at 
this  time,  working  in  the  spirit  of  the  late  Gothic  style  just 
before  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance,  show  considerable  technical 
attainments,  with  a  love  of  quaint  costumes  and  rich  draperies 
crumpled  in  complicated  angular  folds,  some  feeling  for  romance 
in  landscape  backgrounds,  none  at  all  for  clearness  or  balance  in 
composition,  and  in  the  attitudes  and  expressions  of  their  over- 
crowded  figures  a'  degree  of  grotesqucncss  and  exaggeration 
amounting  often  to  undesigned  caricature.  There  were  also, 
produced  in  the  workshop  of  Wolgemut,  as  io  that  of  other  artist- 
craftsmen  of  his  town,  a  great  number  of  woodcuts  for  book 
illustration.  We  cannot  with  certainty  identify  any  of  these  05 
being  by  the  'prentice  hand  of  the  young  Dilrer.  Authentic 
drawings  done  by  him  in  boyhood,  however,  exist,  induding  one 
in  silver-point  of  his  own  likeness  at  the  age  of  thirteen  in  the 
Albertina  at  Vienna,  and  others  of  two  or  three  years  later  in  the 
print  room  at  Berlin,  at  the  British  Museum  and  at  Bremen. 

In  the  school  of  Wolgemut  DUier  learned  much,  by  his  own 
account,  but  suffered  not  a  little  from  the  rou^ness  of  his 
companions.  At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  in  1490  he  entered 
upon  the  usual  course  of  travels — the  WandcTJahrt—ol  a  German 
youth.  Theirdirectionwecannotretracewithcertainty.  There 
had  been  no  one  at  Nuremberg  skilled  enough  in  the.  art  of 
metal-engraving  to  teach  it  him  tq  much  purpose,  and  it  had  at 
one  time  been  his  father's  intention  to  apprentice  him  to  Martin 
Schongauer  of  CoUnar,  the  most  refined  and  accomplished 
German  painter-eogravcr  of  his  time.  But  after  travelling  two 
years'in  various  parts  of  Germany,  where  we  are  unable  to  follow 
him,  the  young  DUrcr  arrived  at  Colmar  in  1492,  only  to  find 
that  Schongauer  had  died  the  previous  year.  He  was  recdved 
kindly  by  three  brothers  of  the  deceased  master  established  there, 
and  afterwards,  still  in  1492,  by  a  fourth  brother  at  BaseL 
Under  them  he  evidently  had  some  practice  both  in  meta^ 
engraving  and  in  furnishing  designs  for  the  woodcutter.  There 
is  in  the  museum  at  Basel  a  wood-block  of  St  Jerome  executed  by 
him  and  elabotatdy  signed  on  the  back  with  his  name.  This  was 
used  in  an  edition  of  Jerome's  letters  printed  in  the  same  dty  in 
the  same  year,  149a.  Some  critics  also  maintain  that  his  hand  is 
to  be  recognized  in  several  series  of  small  blocks  done  about  the 
same  date  or  somewhat  lata  for  Bergmann  and  other  printers  of 
Basd,  some  of  them  bdng  illustrations  to  "Terence  (which  wer* 
never  printed),  some  to  the  romance  of  the  RiUtr  torn  Turm,  and 
some  to  the  Narrtnsckifol  Sebastian  Brandt.  But  the  prevailing 
opinion  is  against  this  conjecture,  and  sees  in  these  designs  the 
work  not  of  a  strenuous  student  and  searcher  such  as  Dfirer  was, 
but  of  a  riper  and  more  fadle  hand  working  in  a  spirit  of  settled 
routine.  Whether  the  young  DUrcr's  stay  at  Basel  was  long  o( 
short,  or  whether,  as  has  been  supposed,  he  travelled  from  there 
into  the  Low  Countries,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  early  part  of  1494 
he  was  working  at  Strassburg,  and  returned  to  Us  bomc  at 
Nuremberg  immediatdy  after  Whitsuntide  in  that  year.  Of 
works  certainly  executed  by  him  during  his  years  of  travd  tbera 
are  extant,  besides  the  Basd  wood-block,  only  a  much-ujuied 
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portrait  of  hinudf,  vciy  finely  dreated  and  in  the  fint  bloom  of  liis 
admirable  maoiy  beauty, -dated  1493  and  originally  painted  on 
vellum  but  since  transferred  to  canvas  (this  is  the  portrait  of  the 
Felix  Goldschmid  collection);  a  miniature  painting  on  vellum 
at  Vienna  (a  small  figure  of  the  Child-Christ);  and  some  half  a 
dozen  drawings,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  character- 
Btic  pen  portrait  of  himself  at  Eriangen,  with  a  Holy  Family  on 
the  reverse  much  in  the  manner  of  Schongauer;  another  Holy 
Family  in  nearly  the  same  style  at  Berlin;  a  study  from  the 
female  nude  in  the  Bonnat  collection;  a  man  and  woman  on 
horseback  in  Berlin;  a  man  on  horseback,  and  an  executioner 
about  to  behead  a  young  man,  at  the  Bntisb  Museum,  &c. 
These  drawings  all  show  DQrer  intent  above  all  things  on  the 
sternly  accurate  delineation  of  ungeneralised  individual  forms  by 
means  of  strongly  accented  outline  and  shadings  curved,  some- 
what like  the  shadings  of  Martin  Schongauer's  eiigravings,  so  as 
to  follow' their  modellings  and,  roundness. 

Withfai  a  few  weeks  of  his  return  (July  7th,  t494)  DUrer  was 
married,  according  to  an  arrangement  apparently  made  between 
the  parents  during  his  absence,  to  Agnes  Frey,  the  daughter  of 
a  well-to-do  merchant  of  the  city.  By  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  probably  feeling  the  incompleteness  of  the  artistic  training 
that  could  be  obtained  north  of  the  Alps,  he  must  have  taken 
advantage  of  some  opportunity,  we  know  not  what,  to  make 
an  excursion  of  some  months  to  Italy,  leaving  his  btely  married 
wife  at  Nuremberg.  The  evidences  of  this  travel  (which  are 
really  incontestable,  though  a  small  minority  of  critics  still 
decline  to  admit  them)  consist  of  (i)  some  fine  drawings,  three 
of  them  dated  1494  and  others  undated,  but  plainly  of  the  same 
time,  in  which  Dllrer  has  copied,  or  rather  boMly  translated 
Into  his  own  Gothic  and  German  style,  two  famous  engravings  by 
M antegna,  a  number  of  the  "  Tarocchi "  prints  of  single  figures 
which  pass  erroneously  under  that  master's  name,  and  one  by 
yet  another  minor  master  of  the  North-Italian  school;  with 
another  drawing  dated  I495  and  plainly  copied  from  a  lost 
original  by  Antonio  Pollaiuob,  and  yet  another  of  an  infant 
Christ  copied  in  t49S  from  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  from  whom  also 
Dfirer  took  a  motive  for  the  composition  of  one  of  his  earliest 
Madonnas;  (>)  several  hmdscape  drawings  done  in  the  passes 
of  Tirol  and  the  Trentino,  which  technically  will  not  fit  in  with 
any  other  period  of  his  work,  and  furnish  a  clear  record  of  his 
having  crossed  the  Alps  about  this  date;  (j)  two  or  three 
drawings  of  the  costumes  of  Venetian  courtesans^  which  he 
could  not  have  made  anywhere  but  in  Venide  itself,  and  one  of 
which  is  used  in  his  great  woodcut  Apocalypse  series  of  1498; 
(4)  a  general  preoccupation  which  he  shows-  for  some  yean 
from  this  date  with  the  problems  of  the  female  nude,  treated 
in  a  manner'  for  which'  Italy  only  could  have  set  him  the 
example;  and  (5)  the  clear  implication  contained  in  a  letter 
written  from  Venice  in  1506  that  he  had  been  there  ahready 
eleven  years  before;  when  things,  be  says,  pleased  him  mudi 
which  at  the  time  of  writing  please  him  no  more.  Some  time 
in  1495  Dilrer  must  have  returned  from  this  first  Italian  journey 
to  his  home  in  Nuremberg,  where  he  seems  to  have  lived,  without 
farther  change  or  removal,  in  the  active  practice  of  his  art  for 
the  next  ten  yean. 

The  hour  when  DQrer,  the  typical  artist  of  the  German  nation, 
attained  maturity  was  one  of  the  most  pregnant  in  the  history 
of  his  race.  It  was  the  crisis,  in  northern  Europe,  of  the  transi- 
tion between  the  middle  ages  and  our  own.  lie  awakening 
of  Germany  at  the  Renaissance  was  not,  Uke  the  awakening  of 
Italy  a  generation  or  two  earlier,  a  movement  almost  exclusively 
intellectual.  It  was  indeed  from  Italy  that  the  races  of  the  north 
caught  the  impulse  of  intellectual  freedom,  the  spirit  of  science 
•nd  curiosity,  the  eager  retrospect  towards  the  classic  past; 
but  joined  with  these  in  Germany  was  a  moral  impulse  which 
was  her  own,  a  craving  after  truth  and  right,  a  rebellion  agamst 
spiritual  tyranny  and  corruption — the  Renaissance  was  big  in 
the  north,  as  it  was  not  in  the  south,  with  a  Reformation  to  come. 
The  art  of  printing  had  been  invented  in  good  time  to  help 
and  hasten  the  new  movement  of  men's  minds.  Nor  was  it  by 
the  diCoaion  of  mitten  Idas  only  that  the  new  art  supplied 


the  means  of  popular  enl^htenment.  Along  with  woid-pifetlng, 
or  indeed  in  advance  of  jt,  there  had  sprung  into  use  another 
kind  of  printing,  picture-printing,  or  what  b  commonly  called 
engraving.  Just  as  books  were  the  means  of  multiplying, 
cheapening  and  disseminating  ideas,  so  engravings  on  copper 
or  wood  were  the  means  of  multiplying,  cheapening  and  dio- 
seminaling  images  which  gave  vividness  to  the  ideas,  or  served, 
for  those  ignorant  of  lettera,  in  their  stead.  Technically  one 
of  these  arts,  that  of  line-engraving  on  copper,  sprang  from  the 
craft  of  the  goldsmith  and  metal<haser;  while  that  of  wood- 
engraving  sprang  from  the  icraft  of  the  printen  of  pattern-blocks 
and  playing  cards.  The  engraver  on  metal  habitually  cut  his 
own  designs,  and  between  the  arts  of  the  goklsniitb  and  the 
painter  there  had  always  been  a  close  alliance,-  both  being 
habitually  exercised  by  penons  of  the  same  family  and  some- 
times by  one  and  the  same  person;  so  that  there  was  no  lack 
of  hands  ready-trained  for  the  new  craft  which  required  of  the 
man  who  practised  it  that  he  shouM  design  like  a  painter  and 
cut  metal  like  a  goldsmith.  Designs  intended  to  be  cut  on 
wood,  Oft  the  other  hand,  were  usually  drawn  by  the  artist  on 
the  block  and  handed  over  for  cutting  to  a  class  of  workmen — 
FermschneidcTot  Briefmaltr — especiallydevolcd  to  that  industry. 
Both  kinds  of  engraving  soon  came  to  be  in  great  demand. 
Independently  of  the  illustration  of  written  or  printed  books, 
for  which  purpose  woodcuts  were  almost  exclusively  used, 
separate  engravings  or  sets  of  engravings  in  both  kinds  were 
produced,  the  more  finely  wrought  and  more  expensive,  appealing 
especially  to  the  more  educated  classes,  on  copper,  the  bolder, 
sitnpler  and  cheaper  on  wood;  and  both  kinds  found  a  ready 
sale  at  all  the  markets,  fain  and  church  festivals  of  the  land. 
Subjects  of  popular  devotion  predominated.  Figures  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  the  fathers 
of  the  Church,  the  saints  and  martyrs,  with  illustrations  of  sacred 
history  and  the  Apocalypse,  were  supplied  in  endless  repetition 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  pious  and  simple-minded  people. 
Biit  to  these  were  quickly  added  subjects  of  allegory,  of  classical 
learning,  of  witchcraft  and  supersiiticn  and  of  daDy  life; 
scenes  of  the  pariour  and  the  cloister,  of  the  shop,  the  field,  the 
niarket  and  the  camp;  and  Ustly  portraits  of  famous  men', 
with  scenes  of  court  life  and  princely  pageant  and  ceremony. 
Thus  the  new  art  became  a  mirror  of  almost  all  the  life  and 
thoughts  of  the  age.  The  genius  of  Albrecht  DUrer  cannot  be 
rightly  estimated  without  taking  into  account  the  position 
which  the  arts  of  engraving  on  metal  and  on  wood  thus  held  in 
the  culture  of  this  time.  He  was  indeed  professionally  and  m 
the  fint  place  a  painter;  but  throughout  his  career  a  great,  and 
on  the  <khole  the.most  successful,  part  of  his  industry  was  devoted 
to  drawing  on  the  block  for  the  woodcutter  or  engraving  with 
his  own  band  on  copper.  The  town  of  Nuremberg  in  Fionconia, 
in  the  age  of  DUrer's  early  manhood,  was  a  favourable  home 
for  the  growth  and  exercise  of  his  powera.  Of  the  free  imperial 
cities  of  central  Germany,  none  had  a  greater  historic  fame  or  a  ■ 
more  settled  and  patriotic  government.  None  was  more  the 
favourite  of  the'empeton,.nor  the  seat  of  a  more  active  and 
flourishing  commerce.  Nuremberg  was  the  chief  mart  for  the 
merchandise  that  came  to  central  Europe  from  the  east  through 
Venice  and  over  the  passes  of  Tirol.  She  held  not  only  a  close 
commercial  intercourse,  but  also  a  close  intellectual  intercourse, 
with  Italy.  Without  being  so  forward  as  the  rival  city  of  Augs- 
burg to  embrace  the  architectural  fashions  of  the  Italian  renais- 
sance— continuing,  indeed,  to  be  profoundly  imbued  with  the 
old  and  homdy  German  burgher  spirit,  and  to  wear,  in  a  degree 
which  time  has  not  very  much  impaired  even  yet,  the  quaintnesa 
of  the  old  German  civic  aspect — she  had  imported  before  the 
close  of  the  15th  centnry  a  fair  share  of  the  new  learning  of  Italy, 
and  numbered  among  her  citizens  disiingoished  humanists  like 
Hartmann  Schcdel,  Sebald  Schreicr,  Willibald  Krkheimcr  and 
Conrad  Celtes.  From  associates  like  these  Dllrer  could  imbibe 
the  spirit  of  Renaissance  culture  ond  research;  but  the  external 
aspects  and  artistic  traditions  which  surrounded  him  were  purely 
Gothic,  and  he  had  to*work  out  for  himself  the  style  and  form- 
language  fit  to  express  what  was  in  him.    Outing  the  fint  sevca 
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or  eight  yean  ot  his  Mttled  life  in  his  native  city  from  1495, 
he  betrays  a  conflict  of  artistic  tendencies  as  well  as  no  small 
sense  of  spiritual  strain  and  strife.  His  finest  worli  in  this 
period  was  that  wWh  he  provided  for  the  woodcutter.  After 
some  half -dozen  miscellaneous  single  prints — "Samson  and 
the  Lion/'  the  "Annunciation,"  the  "Ten  Thousand  Martyrs," 
the  "  Knight  and  Men-at-arms,"  the  "  Men's  Bath,"  &c. — he 
undertook  and  by  1498  completed  his  famous  series  of  sixteen 
great  designs  for  the  Apocalypse.  The  northern  mind  had  long 
dwelt  with  eagerness  on  these  phantasmagoric  mysteries  of  things 
to  come,  and  among  the  earliest  block-books  printed  in  Germany 
is  an  edition  of  the  Apocalypse  with  rude  figures.  Founding 
himself  to  some  extent  on  the  traditional  motives,  DUrer  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  a  set  of  designs  in  which  the  qualities 
of  the  German  late  Gothic  style,  its  nigged  strength  and  restless 
vehemence,  its  love-  of  jgnarled  forms,  writhing  actions  and 
agitated  lines,  are  fused  by  the  fiie  of  the  young  master's  spirit 
into  vital  combination  with  something  of  the  majestic  power 
and  classic  severity  which  he  had  seen  and  admired  in  the  works 
of  Mantegna.  Of  a  little  later  date,  and  of  almost  as  fine  a 
quaUty,  are  the  first  seven  of  a  Uirgc  scries  of  woodcuts  known 
as  the  Great  Passk>n;  and  a  little  later  again  (probably  after 
1500),  a  series  of  eleven  subjects  of  the  Holy  Family  and  of 
saints  singly  or  in  groups':  then,  towards  1504-1505,  come  the 
first  seventeen  of  a  set  illustrating  the  life  of  the  Virgin:  neither 
these  nor  the  Great  Passion  were  published  till  several  years 
bier. 

In  cppper-engraving  DUrer  was  at  the  same  time  diligently 
training  himself  to  develop  the  methods  practised  by  Martin 
Schongauer  and  earlier  masters  into  one  suitable  for  his  own 
lelf-ezpression.  He  attempted  no  subjects  at  all  commensurate 
with  those  of  bis  great  woodcuts,,  but  contented  himself  for  the 
most  part  with  Madonnas,  single  figures  of  scripture  or  of  the 
saints,  some  nude  mythologies  of  a  kind  wholly  new  in  northern 
art  and  founded  upon  the  impressions  received  in  Italy,  and^ 
groups,  sometimes  bordering  on  the  satirical,  of  humble  folk  and 
peasants.  In  the  earliest  of  the  Madonnas,  the  "  Virgin  with  the 
Oragon-fly  "  (r495-i496),  DUrer  has  thrown  something  of  his 
own  rugged  energy  into  a  design  of  the  traditional  Sciiongauer 
type.  In  examples  of  a  few  years  later,  like  the  "Virgin  with 
the  Monkey,"  the  design  of  Mother  and  Child  dearly  betrays 
the  influence  of  Italy  and  specifically  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi. 
The  subjects  of  the  "  Prodigal  Son  "  and  "  St  Jerome  in  the 
Wilderness"  he  on  tlie  other  hand  treats  in  an  almost  purely 
Kiorthem  spirit.  In  the  nudes  of  the  next  four  or  five  years, 
which  included  a  "  St  Sebastian,"  the  so.callcd  "  Four  Witches" 
(1497),  the  "  Dream  "  or  "  Temptation,"  the  "  Rape  of  Amy- 
mome,"  and  the  "Jealousy"  or  "Great  Hercules,"  Venetian, 
Paduan  and  Florentine  memories  arc  found,  in  the  treatment 
of  the  human  form,  competing  somewhat  uncomfortably  with 
his  own  inherited  Gothic  and  northern  instincts.  In  these  early 
.engraving  the  highly-wrought  kindscape  backgrounds,  when- 
ever they  occur,  are  generally  the  roost  satisfying  feature.  This 
feature  reaches  a  climax  of  beauty  and  elaboration  in  the  large 
print  of "  St  Eustace  and  the  Stag,"  while  the  figures  and  animals 
remain  still  somewhat  cramped  and  immature.  In  the  first  three 
or  four  years  of  the  i6th  century,  we  find  DUrer  in  his  graver- 
work  still  contending  with  the  problems  of  the  nude,  but  now 
with  added  power,  though  by  methods  which  in  different  subjects 
contrast  curiously  with  one  another.  Thtis  the- "Nemesis," 
t>elonging,  probably  to  1503,  is  a  marvellously  wrought  piece 
of  quite  unflinching  realism  in  the  rendering  of  a  common  type 
of  mature,  muscular,  unshapely  German  womanhood.  'The 
conception  and  attributes  of  the  figure  are  taken,  as  has  lately 
been  recognized,  from  a  description  in  the  '*  Manto  "  of  Politian: 
the  goddess,  to  whose  shoulders  are  appended  a  pair  of  huge 
wings,  stands  like  Fortune  on  a  revolving  ball,  holding  the 
emblems  of  the  cup  and  bridle,  and  below  her  feet  is  spread 
a  rich  landscape  of  hilt  and  valley.  In  the  "  Adam  and  Eve  " 
of  the  next  year,  we  find  DUrer  treating  the  human  form  in  an 
entirely  opposite  manner;  constructing  it,  that  is,  on  principles 
of  abstract  geometrical  ptoportwn.    The  Venetian  painter- 


etcher,  Jacopo  de  BartMri,.iirliom  Ofiter  bad  alnsdy,  it  would 
seem,  met  in  Venice  in  I494-;I495,  and  by  the  examj^  ot  whose 
engravings  he  had  already  been  much  influenced,  came  to  settle 
for  a  while  in  Nuremberg  in  1500.  He  was  conversant  to  some 
extent  with  the  new  sciences  of  perspective,  anatomy  anil 
proportion,  which  had  been  making  their  way  for  years  past  ill 
Italy,  and  from  him  it  is  likely  that  DUrer  received  the  impulse 
to  simihir  studies  and  speculations.  At  any  rate  a  whole  seric* 
of  extant  drawings  enables  \if  to  trace  the  German  gradually 
working  out  his  own  ideas  of  a  canon  of  human  proportion  in 
the  composition  of  his  famous  engraving  of  "Adam  arid  Eve" 
(1504);  which  at  firat,  as  a  drawing  in  the  British  Museum 
proves,  had  been  intended  to  be  an  ApoUo  and  Diana  conceived 
on  line*  somewhat  similar  to  one  of  Barbari's.  The  drama  of 
the  subject  has  in  this  instance  not  interested  him  at  all,  but  only 
the  forms  and  designs  of  the  figures,  the  realisation  of  the  quality 
of  flesh  surfaces  by  the  subtlest  use  of  the  graving-tooi  known 
to  hun,  and  the  rendering,  by  methods  of  which  he  had  become 
the  greatest  of  all  masters,  of  the  richness  and  intricacy  of  the 
forest  background.  Two  or  three  other  technical  masterpieces 
of  the  engraver's  art,  the  "  Coat-of-Arms  with  the  Skull,"  the 
"  Nativity,"  with  its  exquisite  background  of  ruined  buildingi, 
the  "  Little  Horse  "  and  the  "  Great  Horse,"  both  of  1505, 
complete  the  list  of  the  roaster's  chief  productions  in  this  kind 
before  be  started  in  the  last-iiamed  year  for  a  second  visit  to  Italy. 

The  pictures  of  this  earlier  Nuremberg  period  are  not  many 
in  number  and  not  veiy  admirable.  DUrer's  powers  of  hand 
and  eye  are  already  extraordinary  and  in  their  way  almost 
unparalleled,  but  they  ate  often  applied  to  the  too  insistent, 
too  glittering,  too  emphatic  rendering  of  particular  details  and 
individual  forms,  without  due  regard  to  subordination  or  the 
harmony  of  the  whole.  Among  the  earliest  seem  to  be  two 
examples  of  a  method  practised  in  Italy  especially  by  the  school 
of  Mantegna,  but  almost  without  precedent  in  Germany,  that 
of  teropera^painling  on  linen.  One  of  these  is  the  portrait  of 
Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony,  formerly  in  the  Hamilton  collec- 
tion and  now  at  Berlin;  the  second,  much  disfigured  by  restora- 
tion, is  the  Dresden  altaipiece  with  a  Madonna  and  ChiM  in 
the  middle  and  St  Anthony  and  Sebastian  in  the  wings.  A 
mythology  reminiscent  of  Italy  Is  the  "  Hercules  and  the  Stym- 
pbalian  Birds"  in  the  Germanic  Museum  at  Nuremberg,  founded 
directly  upon  the  "  Hercules  and  Centaur  Nessus"  of  Pollaiuok>, 
now  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.  Of  portraits,  besides 
that  of  his  father  already  mentioned  as  done  in  1497,  there  is 
his  own  of  1498  at  Madrid.  ^  Two  totally  dissimilar  portraits  of 
young  women,  both  existing  In  duplicate  examples  (one  pair  at 
Augsburg  and  Frankfort,  the  other  pair  in  the  colkctuna  of 
M.  Hengel  in  Paris  and  Baron  Speck  von  Stemburg  at  Lutz- 
schcma,  for  each  of  which  has  beeivclaimed  the  name  Fttrkgerin, 
that  is,  a  member  of  the  FUrleger  family  at  Nuremberg),  belong 
to  nearly  the  same  time.  Other  panel  portraits  of  the  period 
are  three  small  ones  of  members  of  the  Tucher  family  at  Weimar 
and  Cassel,  and  the  striking,  restlessly  elaborated  half-length  of 
Oswald  Krell  at  Munich./  In  some  devotional  pictures  of  the 
time  DUrer  seems  to  have  been  much  helped  by  pupils,  as  in 
the  two  different  composituns  of  the  Maries  weepmg  over  the 
body  of  Christ  preserved  respectively  at  Munich  and  Nuremberg. 
In  an  altarpiece  at  Ober  St  Veit  and  in  the  scattered  wings  of 
the  Jabach  altarpiece  severally  preserved  at  Munich,  Frankfort 
and  Cologne,  the  workmanship  seems  to  be  exclusively  that  of 
journeymen  working  from  his  drawings.  The  period  is  closed, 
so  far  as  paintings  are  concerned,  by  two  examples  of  far  higher 
value  than  those  above  named,  that  is  to  say  the  Paumgartner 
altarpiece  at  Munich,  with  its  roroanticaUy  attractive  com- 
position of  the  Nativity  with  angels  and  -donon  in  the  central 
panel,  and  the  fine  armed  figures  of  St  George  and  St  Eustace 
(lately  freed  from  the  over-paintings  which  disfigured  them) 
on  the  wings;  and  the  happily  conceived  and  harmoniously 
finished  "  Adoratkm  of  the  Magi "  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1505  Durer  journeyed  for  a  second  time  to 
Venice,  and  stayed  there  until  the  spring  of  1507.  The  occaswB 
of  this  journey  has  been  cnoneously  stated  by  Vasari.    DUicr't 
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cognvingt,  botb  on  copper  and  wood,  had  by  this  time  attained 
great  popularity  both  north  and  south  of  the  Alps,  and  had 
begun  to  be  copied  by  various  hands,  among  othera  by  the  cele- 
brated Maicantonio  of  Bologna,  then  in  his  youth.  According 
to  Vasari,  Maitantonio,  in  copying  Dilrer's  series  of  the  Little 
Passion  on  wood,  had  imitated  the  original  monogram,  and  Dflrer, 
indignant  at  this  fraud,  set  out  for  Italy  in  order  to  protect  his 
rights,  and  having  lodged  a  complaint  against  Marcantonio 
before  the  signoiy  of  Venice,  carried  his  point  so  far  that  Marc- 
antonio ml  ioil^den  in  future  to  add  the  monogram  of  Dflrer 
to  copies  taken  after  his  works.  This  account  will  not  bear 
oamination.  Chronological  and  other  proofs  show  that  if  such 
a  suit  was  fought  at  all,  it  roust  have  been  in  connexion  with 
■notlier  set  of  DOrer^  woodcuts,  the  first  seventeen  of  the  Life  of 
the  Virgin.  DUrer  liiniself,  a  number  of  whose  familiar  letters 
written  fnm  Venice  to  his  friend  Pirkheimer  at  Nutemberg  are 
preserved,  makesno  mention  of  anything  of  tile  kind.  Neverthe- 
less some  such  grievance  may  possibly  have  been  ainong  the 
causes  which  determined  his  journey.  Other  causes,  of  which 
we  have  explicit  record,  were  an  outbreak  of  sickness  at  Nurem- 
berg; oarer's  desire,  which  in  fact  was  realized,  of  finding  a 
good  market  for  the  proceeds  of  his  art;  and  tlie  prospect,  also 
realized,  of  a  commission  for  an  important  picture  from  the 
German  community  settled  at  Venice,  who  had  lately  caused  an 
excharige  and  warehouse — the  Potidaa)  de'  Tcdacki — to  be  built 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  who  were  now  desirous  to  dedicate  a 
pictare  in  the  church  of  St  Barthokmew.  The  picture  painted 
by  Dflrer  on  this  commission  was  the  "Adoration  of  the  Virgin," 
better  known  as  the  "Feast  of  Rose  Garlands";  it  was  sub- 
•equently  acquired  by  the  emperor  Rudolf  U.,  and  carried  as 
A  thing  beyond  price  upon  men's  shoulders  to  Vienna;  it  now 
exists  in  a  greatly  injured  state  in  the  monastery  of  Stiahow  at 
Prague.  It  shows  the  pope  and  emperor,  with  a  hite^playing 
angel  between  them,  kneeling  to  right  and  left  of  the  enthroned 
Virgin  and  ChiM,  who  crown  them  with  nee  garUnds,  with  a 
multitude  of  other  kneeling  saints  di^x>sed  with  free  symmetry 
in  the  background,  and  farther  in  the  background  portraits  of  the 
donor  and  the  painter,  and  a  flutter  of  wreath-carrying  cherubs 
in  the  air.  Of  all  Dttrer's  works,  it  is  the  one  in  which  he  most 
deliberately,  rivalled  the  combined  splendour  and  playfulness 
of  certain  phases  of  Italian  art.  The  Venetian  painters  assured 
him,  he  says,  that  they  had  never  seen  finer  colours.  ~  They  were 
doubtless  too  courteous  to  add  that  fine  colours  do  not  riiake 
fine  cokiuring.  Even  in  its  present  ruined  state,  it  is  apparent 
that  in  spite  of  the  masterly  treatment  of  particular  passages, 
such  as  tile  robe  of  the  pope,  Dtlrer  still  lacked  a  true  sense  of 
harmony  and  tone-relations,  and  that  the  eficct  of  his  work  must 
have  been  restless  and  garish  beside  that  of  a  master  like  the  aged 
Bellini.  That  veteran  showed  the  German  visitor  the  most 
generous  f»nrtesy,  and  DQrer  still  speaks  of  him  as  the  best  in 
painting  ("d^  pat  im  gemeli")  in  spite  of  his  advanced  years. 
A  similar  festal  intention  in  design  and  colouring,  with  similar 
mastery  in  passages  and  even  leas  sense  of  harmonious  relations 
In  the  whole,  is  apparent  in  a' second  important  picture  painted 
by  DOrer  at  Venice,  "  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  the  Goldfinch, " 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Lothian  and  now  at  Berh'n. 
A  "Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors"  of  the  same  period,  in 
the  Barberini  Gallery  at  Rome,  is  recorded  to  have  cost  the 
painter  only  five  days'  labour,  and  is  an  unsatisfying  and  ill- 
composed  congeries  of  heads  and  hands,  both  of  such  strenuous 
cbamcter  and  individuality  as  here  and  there  to  pass  hi  to  cari- 
cature. The  most  satisfying  of  Oarer's  paintings  doAe  in  Venice 
are  the  admirable  portrait  of  a  young  man  at  Hampton  Court 
(the  same  sitter  reappears  in  the  "  Feast  of  Rose  Garlands "), 
and  two  small  pieces,  one  the  head  of  a  browri  Italian  giH 
modelled  and  painted  with  real  breadth  aixl  simplicity,  formerly 
in  the  coUection  of  Mr  Reginald  Cholmondeliey  and  now  at 
Berlin,  and  the  small  and  very  striking  little  "  Christ  Crucified  " 
with  the  figure  relieved  against  the  ni^t  sky,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery  and  has  served  as  model  and  inspiration 
to  numberless  later  treatments  of  the  theme.  An  interestirig, 
nihcr  fantastic,  portrait  of  a  bkinde  g^l  wearing  a  wide  cap, 


now  In  the  Berlin  rauaenm,  is  dated  rso7  and  may  have  been  dond 
in  the  early  months  of  that  year  at  Venice.  It  is  possible,  thougii 
not  certain,  that  to  this  date  also  belongs  theiamous  portrait  o( 
himself  at  Munich  bearing  a  false  signature  and  date,  r500;  in 
this  it  has  been  ktely  shown  that  the  artist  modified  his,owii 
lineaments  according  to  a  preconceived  scheme  of  facial  pro- 
portion, so  that  it  must  be  taken  as  an  ideal  rather  than  a  literal 
presentment  of  himself  to  posterity  as  he  appeared  in  the  fiowei 
of  his  early  middle  age.  From  Venice  Darer  kept  up  a  cort- 
tinuous  correspondence,  which  has  been  published,  with  his 
bosom  friend  Pirkhnmer  at  Nuremberg.  He  tdls  of  the  high 
position  he  holds  ainong  the  Venetians;  of  the  jealousy  shown 
him  by  some  of  the  meaner  sort  of  native  artist;  of  the  horxmr 
and  wealth  in  which  he  might  live  if  he  would  consent  to  abandon 
home  for  Italy;  of  the  northern  winter,  and  how  he  knows  that 
after  his  return  it  will  set  him  shivering  for  the  south.  Yet  be 
resisted  all  seductions  and  was  in  Nuremberg  again  before  the 
summer  of  1507.  First,  it  seems,  he  had  made  an  excnrsira 
to  Bologna,  having  intended  to  take  Mantua  on  the  way,  in 
order  to  do  honuige  to  the  old  age  of  that  Italian  imsteT, 
Andrea  Mantegna,  from  whose  work  he  had  himsdf  in  youtk 
learned  the  most.  But  the  death  of  Hanlcgna  prevented  hit 
purpose. 

From  the  ^ring  of  1507  antU  the  summer  of  r  520,  Dflrer  wa* 
again  a  settled  resident  in  his  native  town.  Except  the  brilliant 
existences  of  Raphael  at  Rome  and  of  Rubens  at  Antwerp  and 
Madrid,  the  annals  of  art  present  the  spectacle  of  few  more 
honoured  or  more  fortunate  careers.  His  reputation  had  spread 
all  over  Europe.  From  Flanders  to  Rome  his  distinction  wa* 
acknowledged,  and  artists  of  less  invention,  among  them  some  of 
the  foremost  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  were  not  ashamed  to 
borrow  from  his  work  tliis  or  that  striking  combhiation  or 
expresdve  type.  He  was  on  terms  of  friendship  or  friendly 
communication  with  all  the  first  masters  of  the  age,  and  Raphad 
held  himself  honoured  in  exdianghig  drawings  wiUi  Dfircr.  In 
his  owii  coimtry,  all  orders  of  men,  from  the  emperor  Maximilian 
down,  delighted  to  honour  him;  and  he  was  the  familiar  com- 
panion of  chosen  spirits  ainong  the  statesmen,  humanists  and 
reformers  of  the  new  age.  The  bui^er  life  of  even  Nuremberg, 
the  noblest  German  city,  seems  narrow,  quaint  and  httdi 
beside  the  grace  and  opulence  and  poetical  surroundings  of 
Italian  life  in  the  same  and  the  pitccding  generation.  The  great 
cities  of  Flanders  also,  with  their  world-wide  commerce  and  long- 
established  eminence  in  the  arts,  presented  aspects  of  more 
splendid  civic  pomp  and  luxury.  But  among  its  native  surround* 
ings  the  career  of  DUrer  stands  out  with  an  a^icct  of  ideal 
elevation  and  decorum  which  is  its  own.  His  temper  and  Hfc 
seem  to  have  been  remarkably  free  from  all  that  was  jarring, 
jealous  and  fretful;  imlcss,  indeed,  we  are  to  accept  as  true  the 
Account  of  his  wife's  character  which  represents  her  as  having 
been  no  fit  mate  for  him,  but  an  incorrigible  shrew  and  skinflint. 
The  name  of  Agnes  DOrer  was  for  centuries  used  to  point  a  moral, 
and  among  the  unworthy  wives  of  great  men  the  wife  of  Dfirer 
became  almost  as  notorious  as  the  wife  of  Socrates.  The  source 
of  the  traditions  to  her  discredit  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  written  a 
few  years  after  Oarer's  death  by  his  life-long  inthnatc,  WHIibaM 
Pirkheimer,  who  accuses  her  of  having  plagued  her  husband  to 
death  by  her  meanness,  made  him  overwork  himself  foTmoncy*k 
sake,  and  givoi  his  latter  days  no  peace.  No  doubt  there  must 
have  been  some  kind  of  foundation  for  Pirkhcimer's  charges;  am) 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  neither  in  DCrer's  early  correspondence  with 
this  intimate  friend,  nor  any  where  in  his  journals,  docs  he  use  any 
expressions  of  tenderness  or  affection  for  his  wife,  only  speaking  of 
her  as  his  housemate  and  of  her  helping  in  the  sale  of  his  prints,(tc. 
That  he  took  her  with  him  on  his  journey  to  the  Netherlands 
shows  at  any  rate  that  there  can  have  been  no  acute  estmngement. 
And  it  is  fair  to  remember  in  her  defence  that  Pirkheimer  lAen 
be  denounced  her  was  old,  gouty  and  peevish,  and  that  the 
immediate  occasion  of  his  outbreak  against  his  friend's  widow 
was  a  fit  of  anger  because  she  had  not  let  him  have  a  pair  of 
antlcts — a  household  ornament  much  prized  in  those  days — to 
which  be  fancied  himself  entitled  out  of  the  ptepaty  left  hy 
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Dfltcr.  We  have  cvldance  that  alter  her  hoibud'tdntkA^c* 
DOni  behaved  with  geneioeity  to  his  brother*. 

TLe  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  Ddrer's  life  between  his  return 
(iDm  Venice  and  liis  journey  to  the  Netherlands  (spring  1S07- 
nidsummec  i$>a)  can  best  be  divided  according  to  the  claiMS  of 
work  with  which,  during  successive  divisions  of  the  peiibd,  he  was 
principally  occupied.  The  first  five  jrears,  1507-1511,  are  pre- 
eminently the  painting  years  of  his  life.  In  them,  working  with 
infinite  ptfliminary  pains,  as  a  vast  nomber  of  extant  drawings 
and  studies  testify,  he  produced  what  have  been  accounted  his 
(our  capital  works  in  painting,  besides  several  others  of  minor 
importance.  The  first  is  the  "Adam  and  Eve"  dated  1507,  in 
which  both  attitudes  and  proportions  are  as  carefully  calcuiiUed, 
thou^  00  a  somewhat  different  scheme,  as  in  the  engraving  of 
1504.  Two  versions  of  the  picture  exist,  one  in  Florence  at  the 
Ktti  palace,  the  other,  which  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
original,  at  Madrid.  Toi  508  belongs  the  life-sized  "  Virgin  with 
the  Iris,"  a  piece  remarkable  for  the  fine  romantic  invention  of 
its  background,  but  plainly  showing  the  hand  of  an  assistant, 
perhaps  Hans  Baldung,  in  its  execution:  the  best  version  is  in 
the  Cook  collection  at  Richmond,  an  inferior  one  in  the  Rudolph- 
ioum  at  Prague.  In  tsoS  SUrer  returned  to  a  subject  which 
be  bad  already  treated  in  an  early  woodcut,  the  "  Massacre  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  Martyrs  of  Nicomedia."  The  picture,  painted  for 
the  elector  Frederick  of  Saxony,  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at 
Vienna;  the  overcrowded  canvas  (into  which  DUrer  has  again 
introduced  his  own  portrait  as  a  s{)ectator  alongside  of  the  elector) 
is  full  of  striking  and  animated  detail,  but  fails  to  make  any 
great  impression  on  the  whole,  and  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
improved  sense  of  breadth  and  balance  in  design,  of  clearness 
and  dignity  in  composition,  which  the  master  had  undoubtedly 
brought  back  with  him  from  his  second  visit  to  Italy.  In  1509 
followed  the  "Assumption  of  the  Virgin"  with  the  Apostles 
gathered  about  her  tomb,  a  rich  altarpiece  with  figures  of  saints 
and  portraits  of  the  donor  and  his  wife  in  the  folding  wings, 
executed  for  Jacob  Heller,  a  merchant  of  Frankfort,  in  1509. 
This  altarpiece  was  afterwards  rq^ced  at  Frankfort  (all  except 
the  protraits  of  the  donors,  which  remained  behind)  by  a  copy, 
while  the  original  was  tranqwrted  to  Munich,  where  it  perished 
by  fire  in  r6;4.  The  copy,  together  with  the  many  caivful  and 
highly  finished  preparatory  studies  for  the  heads,  limbs  and 
draperies  which  have  been  preserved,  shows  that  this  must  have 
been  the  one  of  DUrer's  pictures  in  which  he  best  combined  the 
broader  vision  and  simpler  habits  of  design  which  had  impressed 
him  in  the  works  of  Italian  art  with  his  own  inherited  and 
ingrained  love  of  unfiinchingly  grasped  fact  and  rugged,  accentu- 
ated character.  In  I5it  was  completed  another  famous  (tainting, 
multitudinous  in  the  number  of  its  figures  though  of  very 
moderate  dimensions,  the  "Adoration  of  the  Trinity  by  all  the 
S^ts,"  a  subject  commissioned  for  a  chapel  dedicated  to  All 
Saints  in  an  almshouse  for  decayed  tradesnen  at  Nuremberg, 
and  now  at  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  fulness  and  variety  of  invention,  or  the  searching  force  and 
precision  of  detail  in  this  picture;  nor  does  it  leave  so  much  to 
desire  as  several  of  the  master's  other  paintings  in  point  of 
colour-harmony  and  pleasurable  general  effect. 

In  the  meantime  DUter  had  added  a  few  to  the  number  of  his 
line-oigravings  and  bad  completed  the  two  woodcut  series  of  the 
Great  Passion,  begun  about  i498-i499,andtheLifeof  the  Virgin. 
The  new  subjects  compared  with  the  old  show  some  falling  off  in 
dramatic  stress  and  intensity  of  expression,  but  on  the  other  hand 
a  marked  gain  in  largeness  of  design  and  clearness  of  composition. 
In  1 51 1  these  two  works  were  brought  out  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  Apocalypse  series  in  a  second  edition;  and  for  the  next  three 
years,  isii-ist4,  engraving  both  on  wood  and  copper,  )>ut 
(Specially  the  latter,  took  the  first  place  among  DUrer's  activities. 
Besides  such  fine  single  woodcuts  as  the  "  Mass  of  St  Gregory," 
the  "  St  Christopher,"  the  "  St  Jerome,"  and  two  Hdy  Families 
ofrsii.DOier  published  in  the  same  year  the  most  numerous  and 
popularly  conceived  of  all  his  woodcut  series,  that  known  from 
the  dimensions  of  its  thirty-seven  subjects  as  the  "  Little  Passion  " 
«a  wood}  and  in  the  next  year,  1511,  a 'set  of  fifteen  small 


eoppcr-engnvinga  on  the  same  theme,  the  "  Little  Passion  "  on 
copi>er.  Both  of  these  must  represent  the  Uibour  of  several 
preceding  yean:  one  or  two  of  the  "Little  Passion"  plates, 
dating  back  as  far  as  1 507,  prove  that  this  series  at  least  had  been 
as  long  as  five  years  in  his  mind.  In  thus  repeating  over  and  over 
on  wood  and  copper  neariy  the  same  incidents  of  the  Passion,  or 
again  in  rehandling  them  in  yet  another  medium,  as  in  the  highly 
finished  series  of  drawings  known  as  the  "  Green  Passion  "  in  the 
Albertina  at  Viema,  Dilrrr  shows  an  inexhaustible  variety  of 
dramatic  and  gmphic  invention,  and  is  never  betrayed  into 
repeating  an  identical  action  or  motive; 

In  15x3  and  t5i4  tppeuei  the  three  most  famous  of  DUrer's 
woriu  in  copper-engraving,  "The  Knight  and  Death"  (or 
sfaaply  "The  Knight,"  as  he  himself  calls  it,  1513),  the  "  Mdan- 
colia"and  the"St  Jerome  in  his  Study"  (both  I5t4).  These 
are  the  masterpiece*  of  the  greatest  mind  which  ever  expressed 
itself  in  this  form  of  art.  Like  other  masterpieces,  they  suggest 
much  more  than  they  dearly  express,  and  endless  meanings 
have  been,  rightly  or  wron^y,  read  into  them  by  posterity. 
Taken  together  as  a  group,  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  three 
out  of  an  uncompleted  series  designed  to  Ulustrate  the  four 
"  temperaments  "  and  comi>lexions  of  men.  Again,  more  reason- 
ably, they  have  been  taken  as  types  severally  of  the  moral,  the 
intellectuiil  and  the  theological  virtues.  The  idea  at  the  bottom 
of  the  "  Knight  and  Death  "  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
Christian  knight  of  Erasmus's  Endiiridim  militis  Christiani 
with  the  type,  traditional  in  medieval  imagery,  of  the  pilgrim 
on  his  way  through  the  world.  The  imaginative  force  of  the 
presentation,  coming  from  a  man  of  DUrer's  powers,  is  intense; 
but  what  consciously  occupied  him  most  may  wdl  have  been 
the  problem  how  to  draw  accurately  the  proportions  and  action 
of  a  horse  in  motion.  This  problem  he  here  solves  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  help  of  an  Italian  example:  at  least  his  design 
so  closely  repeats  tjut  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  famous  and  early 
destroyed  equestrian  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza  that  we  must 
certainly  suppose  him  to  have  seen  either  the  model  itsdf  or 
such  a  drawing  of  it  as  is  still  preserved  by  Leonardo's  own  hand: 
The  face  of  the  rider  seems  to  recall  that  of  the  statue  of  Barto- 
kunmeo  CoUeoni  at  Venice;  for  the  armour  DOrcr  had  recourse 
to  an  old  drawing  of  his  own,  signed  and  dated  in  1498.  The 
"  Melancolia,"  numbered  "i"  as  though  intended  to  be  the 
first  of  a  series,  with  its  brooding  winged  genius  sitting  dejectedly 
amidst  a  litter  of  scientific  instruments  and  symbols,  is  hard 
to  interpret  in  detail,  but  impassible  not  to  recognize  in  general 
terms  as  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  intellectual  research 
(the  student's  "  temperament "  was  supposed  to  be  one  with  the 
melancholic) ,  resting  sadly  from  its  labours  hi  a  mood  of  lassitude 
and  defeaL  Comparatively  cheerful  beside  these  two  is  the 
remaining  subject  of  the  student  saint  reading  in  his  chamber, 
with  his  dog  and  domestic  lion  resting  near  him,  and  a  marvellous 
play  of  varied  surface  and  chequered  light  on  the  floor  and 
ceiling  of  his  apartment  and  00  all  the  objects  which  it  contains. 
Besides  these  three  masterpieces  of  line-engraving,  the  same 
years,  151 2-1515,  found  DOrer  occupied  with  his  most  important 
experiments  in  etching,  both  in  diy-pmnt  ("  The  Holy  Family 
and  Saints"  and  the  "  St  Jerome  in  the  Wilderness")  and  with 
the  add  bath.  At  the  same  time  he  was  more  taken  up  than 
ever,  as  is  proved  by  the  contents  of  a  sketch-book  at  Dresden, 
with  mathematical  and  anatomical  studies  on  the  proportions 
and  structure  of  the  human  frame,  A  quite  different  kind  ol 
study,  that  of  the  postures  of  wrestlers  in  action,  is  illustrated 
by  a  Uttle-known  series  of  drawings,  still  of  the  same  period,  at 
Vienna.  Almost  the  only  well-authenticated  painting  of  the 
time  is  a  "  Virgin  and  Child  "  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Vienna. 
The  portraits  of  the  empcrots  Charles  the  Great  and  Sigismnnd 
(tsii),  in  their  present  state  at  any  rate,  can  hardly  be  recog- 
nized as  being  by  the  master's  hand.  An  interval  of  five  years 
separates  the  Vienna  "  Madonna "  from  the  two  fine  heads  of 
the  apostles  Philip  and  James  in  the  UfSzi  at  Florence,  the  pair 
of  boys'  heads  painted  in  tempera  on  linen  in  the  Biblioth6que 
Nationale  at  Paris,  the  "  Madonna  with  the  Pink  "  at  Augsburs, 
and  the  portrait  of  Wolgemut  at  Munich,  all  of  1516.    Among 
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cngAvingi  of  the  same  time  *ic  three  Hadoniuu,  the  apostles 
Thomas  and  Paul,  a  bagpiper  and  two  peasants  dancing,  and 
three  or  fawr  experiments  in  etcliing  on  plates  of  iron  and  sine. 
In  wood-engnving  his  energies  were  aUnost  entirely  given  to 
bearing  a  part — which  modem  research  has  proved  to  have 
been  not  nearly  so  large  as  was  traditionally  supposed — in  the 
great  decorative  schemes  commanded  by  the  Emperor  Max  in 
his  own  honour,  and  devised  and  carried  out  by  a  whole  corps 
of  men  of  letters  and  artists:  namely,  the  Triumphal  Gate 
and  the  Triumphal  March  or  Procession.  A  third  and  smaller 
commemorative  design,  the  Triumphal  Car,  originally  designed 
to  form  part  of  the  second  but  in  the  end  issued  separately,  was 
entirely  Diircr's  own  work.  A  far  more  successful  and  attractive 
effort  of  his  genius  in  the  same  service  is  to  be  found  in  the 
marginal  decorations  done  by  hhn  in  pen  for  the  emperor's 
prayer-l>ook.  This  unequalled  treasure  of  German  art  and 
invention  lias  in  later  times  been  broken  up,  the  part  executed 
by  Diircr  being  preserved  at  Munich,  the  later  sheets,  which  were 
decorated  by  other  bands,  having  been  transported  to  Bcsan{on. 
Diirer's  designs,  drawn  with  the  pen  in  pale  lilac,  pink  and 
green,  show  an  inexhaustible  richness  of  invention  and  an  airy 
freedom  and  playfulness  of  hand  beyond  what  could  be  sunnised 
from  the  sternness  of  those  studies  which  he  made  direct  from 
life  and  nature.  They  range  from  subjects  of  the  homeliest  and 
most  mirthful  realism  to  others  serious  and  devout,  and  from 
literal  or  almost  literal  transcripts  of  natural  form  to  the  most 
whimsically  abstract  combinations  of  linear  pattern  and  tendril 
and  flourish. 

All  these  undertakings  for  his  imperial  friend  and  patron  were 
stopped  by  the  emperor's  death  in  1519.'  A  portrait^drawing 
by  the  master  done  at  Augsburg  a  few  months  previously,  one 
of  his  finest  works,  served  him  as  the  basis  both  of  a  commemora- 
tive picture  and  a  woodcut.  Other  paintings  of  this  and  the 
succeeding  year  we  may  seek  for  in  vain;  but  in  line  engravings 
we  have  four  more  Madonnas,  two  St  Christophers,  one  or  two 
more  peasant  subjects,  the  well-known  St  Anthony  with  the 
view  of  Nuremberg  in  the  background,  and  the  smaller  of  the 
two  portraits  of  the  Cardinal-Elector  of  Mains;  and  in  wood- 
engraving  several  fine  heraldic  pieces,  including  the  arms  of 
Nuremberg. 

In  the  summer  of  1520  the  desire  of  DUrer  to  secure  from 
Maximilian's  successors  a  continuance  of  the  patronage  and 
privileges  granted  during  his  Kfetime,  together  with  an  outbreak 
of  sickness  in  Nuremberg,  gave  occasion  to  the  master's  fourth 
and  last  journey  from  home.  Together  with  his  wife  and  her 
maid  he  set  out  in  July  for  the  Netherhtnds  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  coronation  of  the  young  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  if  possible 
to  conciliate  the  good  graces  of  the  all-powerful  regent  Margaret. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  aim  DUrer  was  but  partially  successful. 
His  diary  of  his  travels  enables  us  to  follow  his  movements 
almost  day  by  day.  He  journeyed  by  the  Rhine,  Cologne,  and 
thence  by  road  to  Antwerp,  wliete  he  was  handsomely  received, 
and  lived  in  whatever  society  was  most  distinguished,  including 
that  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.  Besides  his  written  notes, 
interesting  traces  of  his  travels  exist  in  the  shape  of  the  scattered 
leaves  of  a  sketch-book  filled  with  delicate  drawings  in  silver- 
point,  chiefly  views  of  phces  and  studies  of  portrait  and  costume. 
Several  of  his  finest  portrait-drawings  In  chalk  or  charcoal, 
including  those  of  his  brother  artists  Lucas  Van  L^yden  and 
BematU  Van  Orlcy,  as  well  as  one  of  two  fine  portrait  paintings 
of  men,  belong  to  the  period  of  this  journey.  So  docs  a  magnifi- 
cent drawing  of  a  bead  of  a  nonagenarian  with  a  flowing  beard 
who  sat  to  him  at  Antwerp,  together  with  a  pictmre  from  the 
same  head  in  the  character  of  St  Jerome;  the  drawing  is  now 
at  Vienna,  the  picture  at  Lisbon.  DOrcr's  interest  and  curiosity, 
both  artistic  and  personal,  were  evidently  stimulated  by  his 
travels  in  the  highest  degree.  "Besides  going  to  Aachen  for  the 
ooronatfen,  he  made  excursions  down  the  Rhine  from  Cologne 
to  Nijrawegen,  and  back  overland  by  *s  Hcrtogcnbosch;  to  Brou- 
aels;  to  Bruges  and  Ghent;  and  to  Zealand  with  the  object 
«<  seeing  a  natural  curiosity,  a  whale  reported  ashore.  The 
trtvid  accotmt  o(  this  last  expedition  given  in  bis  diaiy  contrasts 


with  the  nsual  dry  entries  of  interviews  and  <&bmsements. 
A  still  more  striking  contrast  is  the  passionate  outburst  ct 
sympathy  and  indignation  with  which,  in  the  same  diary,  he 
comments  on  the  supposed  kidnapping  of  Luther  by  foul  play 
on  his  return  from  the  diet  of  Worms.  Without  being  one  dS 
those  who  in  his  city  took  an  avowed  part  against  the  old  eccle- 
siastical system,  and  probably  without  seeing  clearly  whither 
the  religious  ferment  of  the  time  was  tending— without,  that 
is,  being  property  speaking  a  Reformer — DUrer  in  his  art 
and  his  thoughts  was  the  incaniation  of  those  qualities  o( 
the  German  diaractcr  and  conaeience  which  resulted  in  the 
Reformation;  and,  personally,  with  the  fathers  of  the  Reforma- 
tion he  lived  in  the  warmest  sympathy. 

Ontheiithof  JulytsiiDSrerreachedhomeagain.  Drawing 
of  this  and  the  immediately  following  years  prove  that  on  1^ 
return  his  mind  was  full  of  schemes  for  religious  pictures.  For  a 
great  group  of  the  Madonna  surrounded  with  saints  there  are 
extant  two  varying  sketches  of  the  whole  composition  and  s 
number  of  finished  studies  for  individual  heads  and  figuresu 
Less  abundant,  but  still  suflScient  to  prove  the  artist's  intentioii, 
arc  the  preliminary  studies  to  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion.  There 
exist  also  fine  drawings  for  a  '*  Lamentation  over  the  body  of 
Christ,"  an  "Adoration  of  the  Kings,"  and  a  "March  to  Calvary  "j 
of  the  last-named  composition,  besides  the  beautiful  and  elaborate 
pen-and-ink  drawing  at  Florence,  three  still  more  highly-wrought 
versions  in  green  monochrome  exist;  whether  any  of  them  are 
certainly  by  the  artist's  own  hand  is  matter  of  debate.  But  no 
religious  paintings  on  the  grand  scale,  corresponding  to  these 
drawings  of  1521-1554,  were  ever  carried  out;  perhaps  partly 
because  of  the  declining  state  of  the  artist's  health,  but  more 
because  of  the  degree  to  which  he  allowed  his  time  and  thoughts 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  preparatkm  of  his  theoretical  works  on 
geometry  and  perspective,  proportion  and  fortification.  Like 
Leonardo,  but  with  much  less  than  Leonardo's  genius  for  scientific 
speculation  and  divination,  DQrer  was  a  confirmed  rcasoncr  and 
theorist  on  the  laws  of  nature  and  natural  appearances.  He 
himself  attached  great  importance  to  his  studies  in  this  kind; 
his  learned  friends  expected  him  to  give  their  results  to  the 
worid;  which  accordingly,  though  having  KttJe  natural  gift  or 
felicity  in  verbal  expression,  he  laboured  strenuously  to  do- 
The  consequence  was  that  in  the  last  and  ripest  years  of  his  life  he 
produced  as  an  artist  comparatively  little.  In  painting  there  is 
the  famous  portrait  of  Hicronymus  Holtzschuher  at  Beriin,  in 
which  the  personality  and  general  aspect  of  the  sitter  assert 
themselves  with  surprising  power.  This  and  the  Antwerp  head  of 
Jerome  are  perhaps  the  most  striking  examples  of  DUrer's  power 
of  forcing  into  subordination  to  a  general  impression  such  m 
tmihiplldty  of  insistent  detail  as  would  have  smothered  any 
weaker  conception  than  his.  No  other  hand  could  have  ventured 
to  render  the  hair  and  beard  of  a  sitter,  as  it  was  the  habit 
of  this  inveterate  linearist  to  do,  not  by  indication  of  masses, 
but  by  means  of  an  infinity  of  single  lines  swept,  with  a  miraculous 
certainty  and  fineness  of  touch,  in  the  richest  amd  most  intricate 
of  decorative  Curves.  To  the  same  period  belong  a  pleasing 
but  somewhat  weak  "Madonna  and  Child  "  at  Florence;  and 
finally,  still  in  the  same  year  1526,  the  two  famous  panels  at 
Munich  embodying  the  only  one  of  the  great  religious  con- 
ceptions of  the  master's  later  years  Vhich  he  lived  to  finish. 
These  are  the  two  pairs  of  saints,  St  John  with  St  Peter  in  front 
and  St  F^ul  with  St  Mark  in  the  background.  The  John  and 
Paul  are  conceived  and  executed  really  in  the  great  style,  with 
a  commanding  nobiUty  and  force  alike  In  the  character  of  the 
heads,  the  attitudes,  and  the  sweep  of  draperies;  they  represent 
the  highest  achievement  of  eariy  German  art  in  painting.  In 
copper-engraving  DUrer's  work  during  the  same  years  was  con- 
fined entirely  to  portraits,  those  of  the  cardinal-elector  of  Mains 
("The  Great  Cardinal"),  Frederick  the  Wise,  elector  of  Saaony, 
Willibald  Pirkheimer,  Mdanchthon  and  Erasmus.  To  thetaleof 
his  Woodcuts,  besides  a  few  illustrations  to  his  book  on  measure- 
ments (that  is,  geometry  and  perspective),  and  on  fortification, 
he  only  added  one  Holy  Family  and  one  portrait,  that  of  his 
friesd  Eobaa  Hesse.    Of  his  theoretical  books,  he  01^  succeeded' 
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bt  getting  two  finished  and  produced  during  his  lifetime,  that  on 
geometry  and  perspective  or  measurement,  to  use  his  own  title — 
which  was  published  at  Norcmberg  in  1515,  and  that  on  fortifi- 
cation, published  in  1517;  the  work  on  human  proportions 
was  brought  out  shortly  after  Iiis  death  in  1518.  His  labours, 
whether  artistic  or  theoretic,  had  for  some  time  been  carried 
on  in  the  face  of  failing  health.  In  the  canals  of  the  Low 
CotAitries  he  had  caught  a  fever,  of  which  he  never  shook  off 
the  effects.  We  have  the  evidence  of  this  in  his  own  written 
words,  as  well  as  in  a  sketch  which  he  drew  to  indicate  the  seat 
of  bis  suffering  to  some  physician  with  whom  he  was  in  corre- 
'spondence,  and  again  in  tlie  record  of  his  physical  aspect  which  is 
preserved  by  a  portrait  engraved  on  wood  just  after  his  death, 
from  a  drawing  made  no  doubt  not  long  before:  in  tins  portrait 
we  see  his  shouldeis  already  bent,  the  features  somewhat  gaunt, 
the  old  pride  of  the  abundant  locks  shorn  away.  The  end  came 
on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  April  1538,  so  suddenly  tlut  there  was 
no  time  to  call  his  dearest  friends  to  his  bedside.  He  was  buried 
in  a  vault  which  belonged  to  his  wife's  family,  but  was  afterwards 
disturbed,  in  the  cemetery  of  St  John  at  Nuremberg.  An  appro- 
priate Requiescat  is  contained  in  the  words  of  Luther,  in  a  letter 
written  to  their  common  friend  Eoban  Hesse: — "  As  for  DUter, 
assuredly  aflEectfon  bids  us  mourn  for  one  who  was  the  best  of 
men,  yet  you  may  well  hold  him  happy  that  he  has  made  so  good 
an  end,  and  tliat  Christ  has  taken  him  from  the  midst  of  this 
time  of  trouble  and  from  greater  troubles  in  store,  lest  he,  tint 
deserved  to  belmld  nothing  but  the  best,  should  be  compelled 
to  behold  the  worst.  Therefore  may  he  rest  in  peace  with  his 
fathers:  Amen."  ' 

The  principal  extant  paintings  of  DOrer,  with  the  [daces  where 
they  ate  to  be  found,  have  been  mentioned  above.  Of  bis 
drawings,  which  for  students  are  the  moat  vitally  hiteresCing 
part  of  his  works,  the  richest  coUections  are  in  the  Albertina 
at  Vienna,  the  Berlin  Museum  and  the  British  Musemn.  The 
Iauvk  also  possesses  some  good  examples,  and  many  others 
are  dbpersed  in  various  public  coUections,  as  in  the  Music  Borauit 
kt  Bayonne,  at  Munich,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Frankfort,  Dresden, 
Basel,  Milan,  Florence  and  Oxford,  as  well  as  in  private  bands 
■U  over  Europe. 

The-  priocipal    editions  of  DOicr's  theoretical   writings  are 


Ctomctry  0*3  Persptclm. — Vnitrweysung  der  Uessunt  mil  dem 
Zirektl  und  Richtschiyt,  in  Liniat,  Ebnen  und  tanun  Corporen 
(Nuremberg,  lUJ,  1533,  IS38).  A  Latin  transhtion  of  the  lame, 
with  a  lona  title  (Fans,  Weichel,  15^2)  and  another  ed.  in  IU5. 
Ai^tn  in  Latin,  with  the  title  jHsMiUionum  leemetricarum  Itbri 
quatttor  (Arnheim.  1605). 

Forlifiaitim.—Eilicke  Vnderriclit  ni  BrfcsHtunf  der  Sitll,  SMois 
Ignd  FUclun  (Nuremberv,  1^37},  and  other  editions  in  1530,  1538 
and  1603  (Arnheim).  A  Latin  tiansbtion^  with  the  title  Dt  tirbibuSj 
Mrcibiu,  casietiiswe  nutniewdis  ac  eoitdmdtt  (Paris,  Weichel,  1555}. 
See  the  article  FORTincATtoN. 

Human  Proportion. — HUrinnen  rind  begriffen  vier  Bucher  von  men- 
uiUkktr  Proportion  (Nuremberg,  1582,  and  Amheim,  1G03).  Latin 
translation:  De  tymetria  partium  m  reetis  formis  kumanorum  cor- 
porum  libri  in  laiinum  conoersi,  de  varietaU  figurarum,  Sfc.  Ubri  tt. 
tNuimnberj,  1^8,  1533  and  IJ}*);  (Pans,  1435,  IJ37,  1557). 
French  translation  (Paris,  1557,  Amheim,  1613,  1614).  Itahaa 
translation  (Venice,  1591,  1594):  Portuguese  translation  (1599); 
Dutch  translation  (Amheim,  1623, 1662). 

The  private  liferaiy  remains  of  DOrer,  his  diary,  letters,  &c.,  were 
first  published,  partially  in  Von  Murr's  Journal  zur  Kunstiachichte 
(Nuremberg,  I785-1787).;  afterwards  in  Campe's  Pdiquien  von 
A.  Direr  (Nuremoerg,  1827):  again,  edited  by  Thausing,  in  the 
QutUtnukriptnJar  KunjIttsMMe  und  KunOUcknH  (Vienna,  1873), 
bat  moat  completely  in  Lance  and  Fuhse's  DUnrs  uhrifthdur 
KatUait  (Halle,  1893);  W.  M.  Conway's  Literary  Pemaint  of  A. 
Direr  (London,  i88i>X  contains  extensive  transcripts  from  the  M5S. 
fai  the  British'  Museum. 

The  principal  remainiog  literature  of  the  subject  will  be  found 
ui  the  following  books  and  trcatiacs— Jdiann  Neudorier,  Schreib-and 
Kechenmeister  su  Nflmberg,  Nackrichun  uber  KHmlUm  und  Werk- 
leulen  daselbtl  (Nuremberg,  1547):  republished  in  the  Vienna 
QuelMtsehri}!  (1875):  C.  Sdieurl,  Vita  Anionii  Kressen  (1515,  re- 
printed In  the  collectioa  of  Piricheimer'B  works,  Frankfort,  1610) ; 
Winpkelini,  Epitome  rerum  CermoMicanan,  ch.  68  (StraKburg, 
156$);  Joachim  von  5aadrart,£>eHj:scA<Xfa^rfliiff  (Nuremberg,  167s); 
Copptfnayr.ilistorische  Ifathricht  von  den  nOrnbergiichen  Mathe- 
maitcis  MM  KitnstUm  (Nuremberg,  1730) ;  C.  G.  von  Murr.  Journal 
par  Xwnttet^aMe,  as  above;  Adam  Dartach,  Lt  Ptinlrt-Cmeur, 


vol.  vii.  (Vienna,  1808) :  J.  P.  Passavant,  Le  Peintre'Graveur,  vol.  iii. 

Srcipzig,  1842):  J.  F.  Roth,  Leben  Albrecht  Diirrrs  (Leipzig,  1791): 
ellt-r,  Das  Lebfn  und  die  Werke  Albrecht  DUrers,  vol.  ii.  (iiamberg, 
1827-1831):  B.  Hausmann.  Diirers  Kupfersticke,  Radirungen, 
Hohschnitle  und  Zcicltnungen  (Hanover,  1861);  R.  von  Rcttbcrg, 
Dtirers  Kupferslichc  und  Holzichnitte  (Munich,  1876);  M.  Thausing, 
Dtirer,  Geschickte  seines  Lcbens  und  seiner  Kunst  (Leipzig,  1876, 
and  ed.,  1884),  En^iit-Ii  translation  (from  the  1st  ed.  by  F.  A.  Eaton, 
Lcndnn.  1882);  W,  Srlimifit  in  Dohme'';  Kunst  uvd  Kun^t!er  des 
MUiUulUrs  uud  dt-r  I'it.ii^it  (Lcipzifi,  J877);  CLuijii.  iU  ^liut-ii  Uutei  . 
reproduit  et  pubiii  par  Amand-Durand,  lexte  par  Georges  DupUssis 
(Paris,  1S77);  C.  Ephrussi,  A.  Dtirer  et  set  dcssint  (Paris,  1882): 
F.  Lippmann,  Zdchnungen  von  A .  DUrer  in  NachhUdungen  (5  vols. 
Berlin,  1883-1905):  A.  Springer,  Albrecht  Durer  (Berlin,  1892): 
D.  Burckhardt,  Diirers  Aufenthalt  in  Basel,  1492-1494  (Munieh, 
1892);  G.  von  Terey,  A  Diirers  venezianischer  Aufenthalt,  1494- 
t49S  (Strassburg,  1892);  S.  R.  Koehlcr,  A  Chronological  Catalogue 
oj tM  Engravings,  Dry  Points  and  Etchings  oj  A.  Durer  (New  York, 
1894) ;  L.  Cust,  A.  DUrer,  a  Study  of  his  Ltje  and  Works  {London, 
1897):  DQrcr  Society's  Publications  (10  vols.,  1898-1907).  edited 
by  C.  Dodgson  and  S.  M.  Pcartrec;  H.  Knackfuss,  DUrer  (Bielefeld 
and  Leipzig,  6th  cd.,  1899),  English  translation,  1900:  B.  Hacndcke, 
Die  Chronolegie  der  Landscltajten  A.  Diirers  (Strassburg.  1899); 
M.  Zucker,  Albrecht  Diirer  (Halle,  1899-1900);  L.  Justi.  Konstruierte 
Fis,itren  und  Kdpfc  untcr  den  Werhen  Albrecht  Diirers  (Leipzig,  1902); 
A.  Pelzer,  A .  Dtirer  und  Friedrich  11.  von  der  Pfulz  (Strassburg.  1905) : 
H.  Wolfiiin,  Die  Kunst  A.  Dtirers  (Munich.  1905):  W.  Wcisbach, 
Der  junge  Diirer  (Leipzig.  1906) ;  V.  Scherer,  A.  Durer  {Klassiker  der 
Kunst,  iv.),  (2nd  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1906). 

Apart  from  books,  a  large  and  important  amount  of  the  literature 
on  Diirer  is  contained  in  articles  scattered  through  the  leading  art 
periodicals  of  Germany,  such  as  the  JahrbUcher  of  the  Berlin  and 
Vienna  museums.  Repertorium  far  Kunstvissenschaft,  Zeitschrijt  fUr 
bitdcnde  Kunst.  &c.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  this  literature  is 
aftorded  Ly  Prof.  II.  W.  Singer's  Versuch  etn-s.^  Diircr-Bihliographie 
(Strassburg,  1903);  articles  published  more  recently  will  be  found 
completely  enumerated  in  A.  Jellinck's  Intentaticnale  Bibtiogrcpkie 
der  Kunstvistensckajt  (Berlin)-  (S-  C.) 

DUBBSS  (through  Fr.  from  Lat.  duritia,  harshness,  severity, 
durus,  hard),  in  law,  constraint  or  compulsion.  Duress  may  be 
of  two  kinds.  It  may  consist  in  personal  restraint  or  actual 
violence  or  imprisonment;  or  it  may  be  by  threats  (^  sitiiar), 
as  where  a  person  is  compelled  to  an  act  by  threats  of  immecfa'atc 
death  or  grievous  bodily  harm.  Duress,  in  certain  cases,  may  be 
pleaded  as  a  defence  of  an  act  which  would  otherwise  be  a  crime, 
hot  the  extent  to  which  the  plea  of  duress  can  be  urged  is  un- 
ascertained. At  common  law  a  contract  entered  into  tmder 
duress  is  voidable  at  the  option  of  one  of  the  parties.  See 
Coercion,  CoNtRACr. 

D'tfRFBT,  THOHAS  (1653-1733),  better  known  as  Tom 
dlJrfey,  En^ish  song-writer  and  dramatist,  belonged  to  a 
Huguenot  family  settled  at  Exeter,  where  he  was  bom  in  1653. 
Honor*  d'Urf6,  the  author  of  Aslrfe,  \tas  his  uncle.  His  first 
play,  Tke  Siege  of  Memphis,  or  Ike  Ambitious  Queen,  a  bombastic 
rhymed  tragedy,  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  1676. 
He  was  much  more  successful  with  his  comedies,  which  had 
brisk,  complicated  plots  carried  out  in  lively  dialogue.  He  bad 
a  light  touch  for  fitting  words  on  current  topics  to  popular  airs; 
moreover,  many  of  his  songs  were  set  to  music  by  his  friends 
Dr  John  Bk)w,  Henry  Pnrrell  and  Thomas  Farmer.  Many  of 
these  songs  were  introduced  into  his  plays.  Addison  in  the 
Guardian  (No.  67)  rehites  that  he  remembered  to  have  seen 
Charles  II.  leaning  on  Tom  d'tlrfe/s  shoulder  and  humming 
a  song  with  him.  Even  William  III.  Gked  td  hear  him  sing  his 
songs,  and  as  a  strong  Tory  he  was  sure  of  the  favour  of  Princess 
Anne,  who  is  said  to  have  given  Tom  fifty  guineas  for  a  song  on 
the  Electress  Sophie,  the  next  heir  in  succession  to  the  crown. 
"  The  crtnm's  far  too  weighty,  for  shoulders  of  eighty,"  said 
d'Urfey,  with  an  indirect  compliment  to  the  princess,  "  So 
Providence  kept  her  away, — poor  old  Dowager  Sophy."  Pope, 
in  an  amusing  letter  to  Henry  Ciomwell  (Werks,  ed.  Elwin  and 
Courthope,  vi.  9O  describes  him  as  "  the  only  poet  of  tolerable 
teputaUon  in  this  country."  In  spite  of  the  success  of  his 
numerous  comedies  he  wiu  poor  in  his  old  age.  But  his  gaiety 
and  invincible  good  hirnionr  had  made  him  friends  in  the  craft, 
and  by  the  influence  of  Addison  his  Pond  Husband,  or  Tke  PleUint 
SisUrs  was  revived  for  d'Uifey's  benefit  at  Drury  Lane  on  the 
ijth  of  June  r7i3.  This  perionnaace,  for  which  Pope  wrote  a 
prologiM  full  of  nther  faint  praise,  seems  to  have  eased  the 
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poet's  difficulties.  He  died  on  the  >6th  o(  Fcbniaiy  1713,  and 
was  buried  in  St  James's  Churcli,  Piccadilly. 

Collections  of  his  songi;^  with  the  music  appeared  during  his  lifc- 
ttmc,  the  mbst  complete  Ix-ing  the  1719-1720  edition  (6  vols.)  of 
Wit  and  Mirth;  or  PiUs  io  Purine  Mdantholy.  The  best  known  of 
the  twenty-nine  pieces  of  his  which  actually  found  their  way  to  the 
stage  were  Love  for  Money;  or  The  Boarding  Sch/iol  {Thc.itrc  Royal, 
1691),  ne  Marriate-Raltr  Mauh'd  (1692),  and  The  Comiial  History 
of  Don  Quixote,  in  three  parts  (1694,  1694  and  i6<>6),  which  earned 
the  especial  censure  of  Jeremy  Collier.  In  his  burles(|Ue  opera, 
Womlert  in  Ike  Sun;  or  the  Kingdom  of  the  Birds  {1706,  music  by 
G.  B.  Draghi),  the  acton  were  dres^d  as  parrots,  crows,  &C. 

DURFORT,  a  village  of  south-western  France,  formerly  in  the 
province  of  Guienne,  now  in  the  department  of  Tam-et- Garonne, 
18  m.  N.W.  of  Montauban  by  toad.  It  was  at  one  time  the  seat 
of  a  feudal  lordship  which  gave  its  name  to  a  family  distinguished 
in  French  and  English  history.  Tbough  earlier  lords  arc  known, 
the  pedigree  of  the  family  is  only  dearly  traceable  to  Amaud 
de  Durfort  (fi.  Z505),  who  acquired  the  fief  of  Duras  by  his 
marriage  with  a  niece  of  Pope  Gement  V.  His  descendant, 
GaQlard  de  Durfort,  having  embraced  the  side  of  the  king  of 
England,  vent  to  London  in  1453,  and  was  made  governor  of 
Calais  and  a  knight  of  the  Garter. 

The  greatness  of  the  family  dates,  however,  from  the  xytb 
century.  Guy  Aldonce  (1605-1665),  marquis  de  Duras  and 
comte  de  Rozan,  had,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  de  la  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  sister  of  Marshal  Turenne,  six  sons,  three  of  whom 
played  a  distinguished  part.  The  eldest,  Jacques  Henti  (1635- 
1704),  was  governor  of  Franche  Comt£  in  1674  and  was  created 
a  marshal  of  France  for  his  share  in  the  conquest  of  that  pro- 
vince (1675).  The  second,  Guy  Aldonce  (1630-1701),  comte  de 
Lorges  and  due  de  Qtdntin  (known  as  the  due  de  Lorges),  became 
a  marshal  of  Fiance  in  1676,  commanded  the  army  in  Germany 
irom.i6go  to  1695,  and  captured  Heidelberg  in  1693.  The  sixth 
son,  Louis  (i640?-i709),  marquis  de  Blanquefort,  came  to 
England  in  the  siute  of  James,  duke  of  York,  in  1663,  and  was 
naturalized  in  the  same  year.  On  the  tgth  of  Januaiy  1672-1673 
he  was  raised  to  the  English  peeiage  as  Baron  Duras  of  Holdenby, 
his  title  being  derived  from  an  estate  in  Northamptonshire 
bought  from  the  duke  of  York,  and  in  1676  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  and  elder  co-heiress  of  Sir  George  Sondes,  created  in 
that  year  Baron  Throwley,  Viscount  Sondes  and  earl  of  Fever- 
sham.  On  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  (16th  of  April  1677), 
Duras  succeeded  to  his  titles  under  a  special  remainder.  He  was 
appointed  by  Charies  U. 'successively  to  the  command  of  the 
third  and  second  troops  of  Hoise  Guards,  was  sent  abroad  on 
several  important  diplomatic  missions,  and  became  master  of 
the  horse  (1679)  and  lord  chamberlain  to  the  queen  (1680). 
In  1683  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  was 
present  at  the  king's  deathbed  reconciliation  with  the  Roman 
Church.  Under  James  II.  Fevctsham  became  a  member  of  the 
privy  council,  and  in  1685  was  given  the  chief  command  against 
the  rebels  under  Monmouth  (f.r),  in  which  he  mainly  dis- 
tinguished himsdf  by  his  cruelty  to  the  vanquished.  He  was 
lewarded  with  a  knighthood  of  the  Garter  and  the  colonelcy 
of  the  fitst  troop  of  Life  Guards,  and  in  1686  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  assembled  by  King  James  on  Black- 
heath  to  overawe  the  people.  On  James's  flight,  Feversham 
succeeded  in  maUng  his  peace  with  William,  on  the  intercession 
of  the  queen  dowager,  at  whose  instance  he  received  the  iliaster- 
drip  of  the  Royal  Hospital  of  St  Catherine  near  the  Tower 
(1698).  He  died  without  issue  on  the  8th  of  April  1709, 
(See  G.  E.  C(ockayse),  Complete  Pttratt,  and  art  in  Diet, 
flat.  Biot\ 

Jean  Baptiste  (1684-1 770),  due  de  Duru,  son  of  Jacques  Henri, 
was  also  a  marshal  of  France.  In  1 733  he  resigned  the  dukedom 
of  Duras  to  his  son,  Emmanuel  Fdidti,  himself  receiving  the 
brevet  title  of  due  de  Durfort.  Emmanuel  F61icit£(i7i5-i789), 
due  de  Duras,  took  part  in  all  the  wars  of  Louis  XV.  and  was 
made  a  marshal  of  Fiance  in  1775.  His  grandson,  AmMie 
Bretagne  Malo  (1771-1838),  due  de  Duras,  is  mainly  known 
as  the  husband  of  Qaire  Louise  Rose  Bonne  de  Coitnempren 
dc  Kerssint  (1778-1828),  daughter  of  Armand  Guy  Simon  de 
CoCtnempien  Kcnaint  ((.t.),  who,  aaducbeawde  Dura*,  presided 


over  a  once  cdebrated  aakio  and  wrote  sevetal  novcb  once 
widely  read. 

The  family  of  Durfort  is  represented  in  France  now  by  the 
branch  of  Durfort-Civrac,  dating  from  the  16th  century.  Jean 
Laurent  (1746-1826),  marquis  de  Civrac,  married  his  cousin,  the 
daughter  of  the  due  de  Lorges;  his  son,  Guy  Emeric  Anne 
(1767-1837),  due  de  Civrac,  became  afterwards  due  de  LoiKes. 
Henri,  marquis  de  Durfort-Qviac  (iSi  2-1884),  was  a  well-kBown 
politician,  and  was  several  time*  elected  vice-president  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies. 

DUROA,  or  Devi  (Sanskrit  for  inaccessible),  Io  Hindu  mytlt- 
ology,  the  wife  of  Siva  (;.•.)  and  daughter  of  Himavat  (the 
Himalayas).  She  has  maqy  names  and  many  character*-  As 
Durga  (so  named  fiom  having  slain  the  demon  Ourga)  she  ia 
warlike  and  ferocious,  and  to  her  in  this  form  are  oflered  bloody 
sacrifices,  and  such  ceremooies  as  the  Durgapuja  and  Chimuk- 
puga  are  held  in  her  honour  (sec  Kau).  The  chief  festival  ia 
Bengal — sometimes  termed  the  Christinas  of  Bengal — celebrates 
the  goddess's  birth  in  the  sixth  Hindu  month  (parts  of  Septemba 
and  October).  Dwga  is  pictured,  in  spite  of  her  fierce  nature, 
with  a  gentle  face.  She  has  ten  arms,  holding  each  a  weapon, 
while  her  attendant  lions  and  giants  are  grouped  on  each  side. 

DURHAM,  JOHN  OEOROB  LAMBTOH,  1ST  Eau.  or  (179a- 
1840),  English  statesman,  son  of  William  Henry  Lambton  of 
Lambton  Castle,  Durham,  was  born  in  London  on  the  I3th  of 
April  1792.  His  mother  was  Anne  Barbara  Villien,  daughter  ot 
the  4th  earl  of  Jersey.  Lambton  was  only  five  years  old  when  by 
his  father's  death  at  Pisa  (1797)  he  succeeded  to  large  estates 
in  the  north  of  England  which  had  been  in  the  uninterrupted 
possccsionof  his  family  since  the  I  sth  century.  In  1805  he  went 
to  Eton,  and  in  1809  obtained  a  commission  in  the  10th  Hussaim. 
In  181 2,  while  still  a  minor,  he  made  a  runaway  match  with 
Henrietta,  natural  daughter  of  Lord  Cholmondeley,  whom  be 
married  at  Gretna  Green,  and  who  died  in  1815.  In  1S13  he 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  the  county 
of  Durham.  Whig  principles  of  a  pronounced  type  were  tradi- 
tional in  Lambton's  family.  His  grandfather.  General  John 
Lambton,  had  refused  a  peeiage  in  1793  out  of  loyalty  to  Fox, 
and  his  father  was  not  only  one  of  Pitt's  keenest  opponent*, 
but  was  chairman  of  "  The  Frioids  of  the  People  "  and  author 
of  that  society's  address  to  the  nation  in  1792.  Lambton 
adhered  to  this  tradition,  and  soon  developed  opinions  of  an 
extremely  Radical  type,  which  he  fearlessly  put  forwaid  in  parlia- 
ment  and  in  the  country  with  marked  ability.  His  maiden 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  directed  against  the  fordgn 
policy  of  Lord  {.iverpool's  government,  who  had  sanctioned, 
and  helped  to  enforce,  the  annexation  of  Norway  by  Sweden. 
In  i8ishe  vehemently  opposed  the  corn  tax,  and  in  genetal  began 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  opposition  to  the  Tories.  In  t8i6 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lafayette  in  Paris,  and  narrowly 
escaped  arrest  for  alleged  complicity  in  his  escape.  In  1817  be 
began  to  speak  on  every  opportunity  in  favour  of  parliamentaiy 
reform. 

His  political  position  was  strengthened  by  his  marriage  la 
December  1816  to  Louisa  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord 
Grey,  and  as  ea-ly  as  1818  he  was  taken  into  the  political  con* 
fidence  of  his  father-in-law  and  other  leaden  of  the  Whigs  in 
matters  touching  the  leadership  and  poUcy  of  the  party.  But 
from  the  first  Lambton  belonged  to  the  avowedly  Radical  win( 
of  the  party,  with  whose  aims  Grey  had  little  (ympathy;  and 
when  he  gave  notice  of  a  resolution  Ini8i9  in  favour  of  shortening 
the  duration  of  parliaments,  and  of  a  wide  extension  of  the 
franchise,  he  found  himself  discountenanced  by  old  Whigs  like 
Grey,  Holland  and  Filxwilliaro.  Having  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  (}ueen  Caroline,  Lambton  ably  seconded  Lord  Tav^ 
stock's  resolution  in  February  1821  censuring  the  goverament 
for  their  conduct  towards  the  queen;  and  in  April  he  made  hs 
first  great  speech  in  the  House  of  C^muaons  on  parliamentsy 
reform,  when  he  proposed  a  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the 
sufTragc  to  all  holders  of  property,  the  division  of  the  countryr 
into  electoral  districts  and  the  disfranchisement  of  rotten 
boroughs.    He  was  now  on^  of  .the  recognized  leaden,  sf 
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the  advanced  Liberals,  fonning  a  connecting  link  between 
the  aristocratic  Wliig  leaders  and  the  irresponsible  and  often 
violent  politicians  oi  the  great  towns.  His  opposition  to 
those  members  of  his  party  who  in  1825  were  prepared  for 
compromise  on  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  led  to  his 
6ist  conflict  with  Brougham,  with  whom  he  had  been  on  terms 
of  close  friendship.  While  supporting  the  candidature  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Howick,  for  Northumberland  in  Ike 
dections  of  1826,  Lambton  fought  a  duel  with  T.  W.  Beaumont, 
the  Tory  candidate,  but  without  bloodshed  on  cither  side.  Unlike 
his  falhcr-in-Iaw,  Lamblon  supported  the  ministry  of  Caiming, 
though  he  had  some  grounds  for  personal  grievance  against  the 
new  prime  minister,  and  after  Canning's  death  that  of  Lord 
Codcrich.  On  the  advice  of  the  latter  Lambton  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  in  1828  with  the  title  of  Baron  Durham.  Ovring  to 
his  Liberal  principles  Lord  Durham  was  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  duke  of  Sussex,  and  also  with  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxc- 
Coburg,  who  sought  his  advice  in  the  difficult  crisis  in  1829 
when  he  was  offered  the  throne  of  Greece,  and  who,  after  he 
became  king  of  the  Belgians  as  Leopold  L,  continued  to  corre- 
spond with  Durham  as  a  trusted  confidant;  the  same  con6dential 
relations  also  existed  between  Durham  and  Leopold's  sister,  the 
duchess  of  Kent,  and  her  daughter,  afterwards  Queen  Victoria. 

In  November  1830  when  Grey  became  prime  minister  in  suc- 
cession to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Durham  entered  the 
cabinet  as  lord  privy  seal.  Pkriiameotary  reform  was  in  the 
forefront  of  tlie  new  government's  policy,  and  with  this  question 
no  statesman  cicept  Lord  Grey  himself  was  more  closely  indenti- 
fied  than  Durham.  To  ardent  refonners  in  the  country  the 
presence  in  the  cabinet  of  "  Radical  Jack,"  the  name  by  which 
Lambton  had  been  popularly  known  in  the  north  of  England, 
was  a  pledge  that  thorough-going  reform  would  not  be  shirked 
by  the  Whigs,  now  in  office  for  the  first  time  for  twenty  years. 
And  it  was  to  his  son-in-law  that  Lord  Grey  confided  the  task 
of  preparing  a  scheme  to  serve  a*  the  basis  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  Full  justice  has  not  generally  been  don*  to  the 
leading  part  played  by  Lord  Durham  in  preparing  the  great 
Reform  Act.  He  was  the  chief  author  of  the  proposals  which, 
after  being  defeated  in  183 1,  became  law  with  little  alteration 
In  1832.  He  was  chairman  of  the  famous  committee  of  four, 
vhith  met  at  his  house  in  Cleveland  Row  and  drew  op  the 
acbcmc  submitted  by  the  government  to  parliament.  His 
oolkagues,  who  were  appointed  rather  as  his  assistants  than 
as  his  equals,  were  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  James  Graham  and 
Lord  Duncannon;  and  it  was  Durham  who  selected  Lord  John 
Russell,  not  then  in  the  cabinet,  to  introduce  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  a  selection  that  was  hotly  opposed  by 
Brougham,  whose  later  vintfictive  animosity  against  Durham 
b  to  be  traced  to  hb  having  been  passed  over  in  the  selection 
of  the  committee  of  four.  Durham  was  present  with  Grey  at  an 
audience  of  the  king  which  led  to  the  sudden  dissolution  of 
parliament  in  March  1831;  and  when  the  deadlock  between 
the  two  Houses  occurred  over  the  second  Reform  Bill,  he  was  the 
most  eager  in  pressing  on  the  prime  minister  the  necessity  for  a 
creation  of  peers  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  house  of 
Lords. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  Durham,  whose  health 
was  bad  and  who  had  suffered  the  loss  of  two  of  his  children, 
accepted  a  special  and  difficult  diplomatic  mission  to  Russia, 
whidi  he  carried  out  with  much  tact  and  ability,  though  without 
accomplishing  its  main  purpose.  On  his  return  he  resigned 
office  in  March  1833,  ostensibly  for  reasons  of  health,  but  in 
reality  owing  to  his  disagreement  with  the  government's  Irish 
policy  as  conducted  by  Lord  Stanley;  in  the  same  month  he  was 
created  earl  of  Durham  and  Viscount  Lamblon.  His  advanced 
opinions,  in  the  assertion  of  which  be  was  too  little  disposed  to 
consider  the  convictions  of  others,  gradually  alienated  the  more 
moderate  of  his  late  colleagues,  such  as  Melbourne  and  Pal- 
merston,  and  even  Lord  Grey  often  found  his  son-in-law  in- 
tractable and  scU-asscrtive;  but  the  growing  hostility  of  the 
treacherous  Brougham  was  mainly  due  to  Durham's  undoubted 
popularity  in  the  country,  where  he  was  regarded  by  many. 


induding  J.  S.  Mill,  as  Grey's  probable  sncccssor  in  the  leadership 
of  the  Liberal  party.  Durham  was  at  this  time  courted  by  the 
youthful  Disraeli,  who,  when  Mdboume  became  prime  minister 
in  succession  to  Grey  in  1834,  declared  that  the  Whigs  could  not 
exist  as  a  party  without  Lord  Durham.  Brougham's  animosity 
became  undisguised  at  the  great  banquet  given  to  Lord  Grey 
at  Edinburgh  in  September  1834,  where  he  made  a  venomous 
attack  on  Durham,  repeated  shortly  afterwards  at  Salisbury, 
and  anonymously  in  the  EJMurgk  KnittD.  On  the  other  hand 
the  strength  of  Durham's  position  in  the  country  was  shown 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Glasgow  in  October  to  receive  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  when  a  concourse  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  persons  assembled  to  hear  Mm  speak  at  Glasgow 
Green,  and  where  he  replied  to  Brougham's  attacks  at  a  great 
banquet  held  in  his  honour.  Brougham  had  over-reached 
himself;  and  although  Durham  was  no  favourite  with  William 
IV.  the  king's  disgust  with  the  lord  chancellor  was  one  of  the 
prindpal  reasons  for  his  sumnmry  dismissal  of  the  Whig  ministry 
in  1834.  When  Melbourne  returned  to  power  after  Ped's  short 
adminhtration,  Durham's  radicalism  and  impatient  temper 
excluded  him  from  the  cabinet;  and  again  in  1837,  on  his  return 
from  an  appointment  as  ambassador  extraordinary  in  St  Pcters- 
l>urg  (1835-1837),  when  there  was  some  idea  of  his  joining  the 
ministry.  Lord  John  Russell  wrote:  "Everybody,  after  the 
experience  we  have  had,  must  doubt  whether  there  can  be  peace 
or  harmony  in  a  cabinet  of  which  Lord  Durham  is  a  member." 

In  July  1837  he  resisted  the  entreaty  of  Lord  Melbourne  that 
he  should  undertake  the  government  of  Canada,  where  the 
condition  of  affairs  had  become  alarming;  but  a  few  months 
later,  giving  way  to  the  urgent  insistence  of  the  prime  minister 
who  promised  him  "  the  firmest  and  most  unflinching  support  ** 
of  the  government,  he  accepted  the  post  of  governor-general 
and  lord  high  commissioner,  with  the  almost  dictatorial  powers 
conferred  on  Mm  by  an  act  passed  in  February  1838,  by  which 
the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada  was  suspended  for  two  years. 
Having  secured  the  services  of  Charles  Buller  (q.t.)  as  first 
secretary,  and  having  with  more  doubtful  wisdom  appointed 
Thomas  Turton  and  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  (q.v.)  to  be  his 
unofTidal  assistants,  Durham  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  98th 
of  May  r838.  Papineau's  rebellion  had  been  quelled,  but  the 
French  Canadians  were  sullen,  the  attitude  of  the  United  Slates 
tquivocal,  and  the  general  situation  dangerous,  especially  in 
the  Lower  Province  where  government  was  practically  In 
abeyance.  Durham  at  once  issued  a  conciliatory  proclamation. 
His  next  step  was  to  dismiss  the  executive  council  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  to  appoint  a  new  one  consisting  of  men  tmcommitted 
to  any  existing  faction,  a  step  much  criticized  at  home  but 
generally  commended  on  the  spot.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  day 
of  Queen  Victoria's  coronation,  he  issued  a  proclaination  of 
amnesty,  from  the  benefit  of  which  eight  persons  only  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  were  excepted;  while  an 
accompanying  ordinance  provided  for  the  transference  of  these 
eight  excepted  persons  from  Montreal  to  Bermuda,  where  they 
were  to  be  imprisoned  without  trial.  Papineau  and  fifteen 
other  fugitives  were  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  return  to 
'Canada.  In  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  the  queen,  Durham 
took  credit  for  the  demcncy  of  his  policy  towards  the  rebels, 
and  it  was  defended  on  the  same  ground  by  Charles  Buller  and 
by  public  opinion  in  the  colony. 

In  England,  however,  as  soon  as  these  proceedings  became 
known.  Brougham  seised  the  opportunity  for  venting  his  malice 
against  both  Durham  and  the  ministry.  He  had  already  raised 
objections  to  the  appointment  of  Turton  and  Wakefield;  he  now 
attacked  the  ordinance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  diallenging  the 
legality  of  the  clause  transporting  prisoners  to  Bermuda,  where 
Durham  had  no  jurisdiction.  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues, 
with  the  honourable  exception  of  Lord  John  Russell,  made  little 
effort  to  defend  the  public  servant  to  whom  they  had  promised 
"  the  most  unfUnching  support ";  and,  although  both  the  prime 
minister  and  the  colonial  secretary  when  first  fully  informed  of  the 
governor-general's  proceedings  had  hastened  to  assure  him  of 
their  "eo^e  approval,"  three  weeks  later,  cowed  by  Btougharo's 
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malignant  invective,  tbey  disallowed  the  ordinance,  and  carried 
an  Act  of  Indemnity  the  lerms  of  which  were  insulting  to  Durham. 
The  latter  immediately  resigned;  but  before  returning  to 
England  he  put  himself  in  the  wrong  by  issuing  a  proclamation  in 
which  he  not  only  justified  his  own  conduct  in  detail,  but  made 
public  complaint  of  his  grievances  against  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  a  step  that  alienated  much  sympathy  which  bis  unjust 
treatment  by  the  government  would  otherwise  have  called  forth, 
though  it  was  defended  by  men  like  Charles  Buller  and  J.  S.  MilL 
The  usual  official  honours  given  to  a  returning  plenipotentiary 
were  not  accorded  to  Durliam  on  his  arrival  at  Plymouth  on  the 
30th  of  November  1838,  but  the  populace  received  him  with 
acclamation.  He  immediately  set  about  prcparinghismemomble 
"  Report  on  the  Affairs  of  British  North  AJnerica,"  which  was 
laid  before  parliament  on  the  3151  of  January  1839.  This  report, 
one  of  the  greatest  state  papers  in  the  English  language,  laid  down 
the  principles,  then  unrecognixed,  which  have  guided  British 
colonial  policy  ever  since.  It  was  not  written  or  composed  by 
Charles  BuUer,  as  Brougham  was  the  first  to  suggest,  and  the 
credit  for  the  statesmanship  it  exhibits  is  Lord  Durham's  alone, 
though  he  warmly  acknowledged  the  assistance  be  had  derived 
from  BuUer,  Wakefield  and  others  in  preparing  the  materiah  on 
which  it  was  based.  With  regard  to  the  future  government  of 
British  North  America,  Durham  had  at  first  inclined  towards  a 
federation  of  all  the  colonies  on  that  continent,  and  this  aim, 
afterwards  achieved,  remained  in  his  eyes  an  ideal  to  be  striven 
for;  but  as  a  more  immediately  practical  policy  he  advised  the 
legislative  union  of  Upper  and  l.owcr  Canada,  his  avowed  aim 
being  to  organize  a  single  state  in  which  the  British  inhabitants 
would  be  in  a  majority.  He  further  urged  the  creation  of  an 
executive  council  responsible  to  the  colonial  legislature;  he 
advised  state-aided  emigration  on  the  broadest  possible  scale, 
and  the  formation  of  an  intercolonial  railway  for  the  development 
of  the  whole  country.  Meantime  Durham,  who  almost  alone 
among  the  statesmen  of  bis  time  saw  the  importance  of  imperial 
expansion,  interested  himself  in  the  emigration  schemes  of 
Gibbon  Wakefield  (f-v-);  he  became  chairman  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  and  was  thus  concerned  in  the  enterprise 
which  forestalled  France  in  asserUng  sovereignty  over  the  islands 
of  New  Zealand  in  September  1 839.  Hishealth,however,hadlong 
been  failing,  and  he  died  at  Cowes  on  the  sSth  of  July  1840,  just 
five  days  after  the  royal  assent  had  been  ^vcn  to  the  bill  giving 
effect  to  his  project  for  uniting  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

Lord  Durham  filled  a  Larger  place  in  the  eyes  of  his  contem- 
poraries  than  many  statesmen  who  have  been  better  remembered. 
He  was  in  his  lifetime  regarded  as  a  great  popular  leader;  and  his 
accession  to  supreme  political  power  was  for  some  years  considered 
probable  by  many;  his  opinions  were,  however,  too  extreme  to 
command  the  confidence  of  any  considerable  party  in  parliament 
before  1840.  That  Brougham  hated  him  and  Melbourne  feared 
him,  is  a  tribute  to  his  abilities;  and  in  the  first  Reform  Act,  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  author,  and  in  the  famous  Report  on  the 
principles  of  colonial  poUcy,  he  left  an  indelible  mark  on  English 
history.  His  personal  defects  of  character  did  much  to  mar  the 
success  of  a  career,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  terminated 
at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  He  was  impatient,  hot-tempered, 
hypersensitive  to  criticism,  vain  and  prone  to  take  offence  at 
fancied  slights;  but  he  was  also  generous  and  un vindictive,  and 
while  personally  ambitious  his  care  for  the  public  interest  was 
genuine  and  untiring. 

By  his  first  wife  Durham  had  three  daughters;  by  his  second, 
who  was  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  Queen  Victoria  but  resigned 
on  her  husband's  return  from  Canada,  he  had  two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  eldest  son,  Charles  William,  the  "  Master 
Lambton  "  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  celebrated  picture,  died 
in  1831;  the  second,  George  Frederick  d'Arcy  (1828-1879), 
succeeded  his  father  as  and  earl  of  Durham.  The  latter's  son, 
John  George  Lambton  Cb.  1855),  became  3rd  eari  in  1870. 

See  Stuart  J.  Reid,  Lije  and  UiUn  oj  tkt  First  Earl  oj  Durham 
(7  vdIb.,  London,  igo6);  The  Grrvitle  Memoirs,  parts  i.  and  ii, 
(London.  ift74-t887):  Richard,  duke  of  BuckinKham  and  ChandoR, 
Miemoki  of  ike  CoMfU  and  Cabinets  of  WiUiam  /  V.  and  Vielarta 
U  vol*.,  London,  i86i>;   WiUiam  Harris,  Huiary  oS  At  Radkol 


Party  in  Patiiameni  (London,  iM«);  Han^et  Martinean,  HUltry 
of  ttu  Thirty  Years'  Ptate  (4  voli.,  London,  1877);  William  Kin»> 
ford.  History  of  Canada,  vol.  x.  (lo  vols..  Toronto,  1887-1898): 
H.  E.  Egerton,  Short  History  of  British  Colonial  Policy  (London, 
1897).  (R.J.M.) 

DURHAM,  a  northern  county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by 
Northumberland,  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  S.  by  Yorkshire,  and  W. 
by  Westmorland  and  Cumberland.  Its  area  is  ioi4>6  sq.  m. 
It  is  wholly  on  the  eastern  slope,  the  western  angle  being  occupied 
by  spurs  of  the  Pennine  chain,  exceeding  2300  ft  .i  n  hei^t  at  some 
points  on  the  Cumberland  border.  West  of  a  line  froof  Barnard 
Castle  by  Wolsingham  to  the  net{^bourhood  of  Consett  the  whole 
of  the  land,  excepting  narrow  valleys,  lies  at  elevations  exceeding 
1000  ft.  This  area  represents  roughly  one  quarter  of  the  total. 
The  principal  rivers  rising  in  these  hills  are  the  Derwent,  tributary 
to  the  Tyne,  forming  part  of  the  county  boundary  with 
Northumberland,  the  Wear  and  the  Tees,  which  forms  almost 
the  whole  of  the  boundary  with  Westmorland  and  Yorkshire. 
The  dales  traversed  by  these  rivers  in  their  upper  parts,  though 
sufficiently  strongly  contrasted  with  the  dark,  barren  moors 
surrounding  them,  yet  partake  of  somewhat  the  same  wild 
charaaer.  Lower  down,  however,  are  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys,  the  main  rivers  6owing  between  steep,  well-wooded 
banks;  while  the  lesser  streams  of  the  coastal  district  have 
carved  out  denes  or  ravines  on  the  steep  flanks  of  which  vegeta- 
tion is  luxuriant.  Castle  Eden  Dene,  7  m.  N.W.  of  Hartlepool,  is 
famous  for  its  beautiful  trees  and  wild  flowers.  The  coastward 
8k>pe  is  fairly  steep  in  the  northern  half  of  the  county,  but  it  is 
steady,  and  the  coast  itself  has  no  striking  scenic  features,  save 
where  the  action  of  the  waves  upon  the  magnesian  limestone  has 
separated  great  masses,  leaving  towering  fragments  standing, 
and  fretting  the  face  of  the  rock  with  caverns  and  arches.  The 
duster  of  rocks  named  the  Black  Halls,  6  m.  N.W.  of  Hartle- 
pool, best  exhibits  these  features.  Other  natural  phenomena 
include  the  Linnkirk  caves  near  Stanhope  in  Weardale  in  which 
numerous  fossib  and  bones,  with  evidence  of  habitation  by  man, 
have  been  discovered;  and  the  Hell  Kettles,  S.  of  Darlington, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Tees  and  the  Skeme,  four  cavities  filled 
with  water,  reputed  to  be  unfathomable,  and  measuring  from  80 
to  lao  ft.  in  diameter.    The  water  is  sulphurous. 

Except  in  the  moorlands  of  the  west  only  a  few  scraps  of  the 
county  have  been  left  in  their  natural  state;  but  these  portions 
are  of  great  interest  to  the  i^udcnt  of  natural  history.  The 
ballast-hills  at  Shields,  Jarrow  and  Hartlepool,  formed  by  the 
discharge  of  material  from  ships  arriving  in  ballast  from  foreign 
countries,  are  overgrown  with  siliens,  many  of  which  are  elsewhere 
unknown  in  this  country.  Nearly  fifty  different  species  have  been 
found.  Stockton  was  almost  the  last  retreat  in  England  of  the 
native  black  rat.  Of  the  former  abundance  of  deer,  wild  ox  and 
boar  every  peat  bog  testifies  by  its  remains;  the  boar  appears  to 
have  existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  records  of  red  deer 
in  the  cotmty  may  be  traced  down  to  the  middle  of  the  iStta 
century. 

Geology. — The  uplift  of  the  Pennine  hills  causes  nearly  all  the 
stratifictf  rocks  of  Durham  to  dip  towards  the  east  or  south-east. 
TI\us  the  oldest  rocks  arc  to  be  found  in  the  west,  while  in  passing 
eastward  younger  rocks  are  continually  met.  In  the  hilly  district 
of  Weardale  and  Tccsdale  the  CarlKiniferous  I-imestone  series  pre- 
vails; this  is  a  succession  of  thick  bed^  of  limcstuiw  with  iptervening 
sandstones  and  shales.  Some  of  the  calcarcow'bedi^are  highly- 
fossiliferous;  those  at  Frosterlcy  near  Stanhope  ajc  full  of  the 
remains  of  corals  ami  the  stone  is  polished  as  a  marUc.  Much 
of  the  higher  ground  in  the  west  is  capped  by  Millstone  Grit,  a* 
at  Mu^gleswick  and  Walsineham  commons.  The  outcrop  of  this 
formation  broadens  eastward  until  it  is  covered  by  the  Durham 
coalfield  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  county  from  Newcastle 
aii<l  South  Shields  to  Barnard  Castle.  The  Cnal  Measures  arc  about 
a(">o  ft.  thick  and  contain  upwards  of  100  scams  of  coal,  including 
m  '.ny  of  great  imfwrtancc— the  Brockwell  coal.  Low  Main  coal  and 
His'h  Mam  coal  arc  some  of  the  well-known  Mfams..  Fireclays  of 
rt'  it  value  arc  obtained  from  iK-m'ath  mar5>  of  the  coal  seams* 
Apart  from  the  coaU,  the  Coal  Measures  are  made  up  of  beds  of 
sandstone  and  shale,  the  former  called  "  post  "  and  the  latter  "  cJate" 
hy  the  local  miners.  Permian  magnesian  limestone  suocccos  the 
Coal  Measures  on  the  east,  it  reaches  from  the  Tees  to  South  Shields 
in  a  broad  tract  and  occupies  the  coast  between  that  town  and 
HardcDOol.  Remarkable  concretionary  forms  are  found  in  the 
F|ilweU  quuTiM  •uauUliflg  honeycomb  and  oorai  tcruaun^    The 
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■tone  U  qmrrted  at  Maridsn  for  the  raannractm  of  Epiom  nit*: 
It  is  also  used  for  lime-nuUcing  aad  building.  Fish  remains  are  not 
Uftcommon  in  it.  The  sandstones  and  marls  seen  between  the 
magnesiaa  limestone  and  the  Coal  Measures  at  South  Shields, 
Ncwbottle  and  several  miles  farther  south  are  usually  classed  as 
Permian,  but  they  may  possibly  prove  to  belong  to  the  lower  aericsL 
In  the  9outh-ea8t  corner  of  the  county,  bv  Darlington,  Stockton 
and  Seaton  Carew,  the  low  ground  is  made  of  Triaaaic  roclu,  red 
marls  and  sandstones  with  beds  of  rvpsum  and  rock  salt.  Coal 
Measures  undoubtedly  underlie  the  Permian  and  Triassic  strata. 
Normal  faults  traverse  the  district,  mostly  from  east  to  west.  Great 
dykes  and  siUs  of  basalt  lie  in  the  Tees  valley  above  Middleton  and 
one.  the  Great  Whin  Sill,  may  be  followed  m  an  easterly  direction 
for  over  120  m.  The  Cockhcld  dyke  and  Little  Whin  Sill  arc  simitar 
intrusions  of  basalt.  Lead  mines  have  been  extensively  worked 
in  the  Hmestone  districts  of  Wcardalc  and  Tccsdale:  the  limestone 
itself  is  quarried  on  a  large  scale  for  fluxing  in  the  ironworks. 
Glacial  deposits  obscure  the  older  rocks  over  much  of  the  county, 
they  contain  travelled  stones  from  the  Pcnnines  and  Cheviots. 
Submerged  forests  appear  off  the  coast  at  West  Hartlepool  and  other 
points.  A  small  paten  of  Silurian  occtu^  near  Cronkley  on  the  Tecs; 
hen  slate  pencils  were  formerly  made. 

ApiadtHtt. — Near  the  livcr  Tees,  and  in  some  places  bordeiing 
on  the  other  riven,  the  'soil  is  loam  or  a  rich  clay.  At  a  farther 
distance  from  these  rivers  it  is  of  inferior  quality,  with  patches 
of  gravel  interspersed.  The  hills  cast  of  the  line  from  Barnard 
Castle  to  Consctt  are  covered  with  a  dry  loam,  the  fertility  of 
which  varies  with  its  depth.  West  of  the  line  the  sumniits  and 
flanks  of  the  hills  arc  in  great  part  waste  moorland.  Only  some 
,two-thirds  of  the  total  area  of  the  county  are  under  cultivation, 
and  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  are  in  permanent  pasture.  There 
are  also  nearly  60,000  acres  of  hill-pasture.  Of  the  diminished 
area  under  com  crt^  oats  occupy  more  than  one-half,  and  barley 
much  exceeds  wheat.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  average  under 
green  ciops  are  occupied  by  turnips,  as  many  cattle  are  raised 
and  have  a  long-standing  reputation.  The  cows  are  especially 
good  yielders  of  milk.  The  sheep  an  also  highly  esteemed, 
particularly  the  Tccsdale  breed.  Those  of  Weardale  are  small, 
but  their  mutton  is  finely  flavoured. 

Uinini. — The  mountain  limestone  contains  veins  of  lead 
ore  and  zinc  ore.  The  beds  of  coal  in  the  Coal  Measures  have  long 
been  a  source  of  enormous  wealth.  The  urines  are  among  the 
most  extensive  and  productive  in  the  kingdom.  At  Sunderland 
the  coal  trade  furnishes  employment  for  hundreds  of  vessels, 
Independently  of  the  "  keels  "  or  lighters  which  convey  the  coal 
from  the  tennini  of  the  railways  and  tramways  to  the  ships. 
The  seams  worked  extend  horizontally  for  many  miles,  and  are 
from  90  to  100  fathoms  beneath  the  surface.  The  Frosterlcy 
marble  has  been  quarried  for  many  centuries  near  Stanhope  for 
decorative  purposes,  in  Durham  cathedral  and  elsewhere  taking 
the  place  of  Purbeck  marble,  while  in  modem  houses  it  is  used 
chiefly  for  chimney-pieces.  Ironstone  b  worked  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Whickham  and  elsewhere.  Excellent  shite  is  quarried 
at  several  places.  The  neighbourhood  of  Wolsingham  aboiuids 
in  fine  millstones.  The  Newcastle  grindstones  arc  procured  at 
Gateshead  Fclli  and  firestone  (or  building  ovens,  furiuces  and 
the  like  is  obtained  in  various  parts  of  Durham,  and  exported 
in  considerable  quantity. 

Other  Industries. — The  manufacturing  industries  are  extensive, 
and  all  are  founded  upon  the  presence  of  coal,  of  which,  more- 
over, large  quantities  are  exported.  The  industrial  and  mining 
districts  may  be  taken  to  Ue  almost  wholly  east  of  a  line  from 
Darlington  through  Bishop  Auckland  to  Consett.  Textile  iiidus^ 
tries  are  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  but  a  large  number  of 
hands  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  machines,  appliances, 
conveyances,  tools,  &c.  Of  this  manufacture  the  branch  of  ship- 
building stands  first;  the  yards  on  the  Tyne  are  second  only  to 
those  on  the  Clyde,  and  the  industry  is  prosecuted  also  at  Sunder- 
land, the  Hartlcpools  and  Stockton-on-Tees.  The  founding 
and  conversion  of  metal  stands  next  in  importance;  and  other 
industries  include  the  manufacture  of  paper,  chemicals  (chiefly 
on  the  Tyne),  glass  and  bottles  and  earthenware  (at  Gateshead 
and  Sunderland).  The  output  of  limestone  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  county  in  the  United  Kingdom.  As  regards  iron,  the 
presence  of  the  coal  and  the  proximity  of  the  Cleveland  iron 
diririct  of  North  Yorkshire  enable  the  coiuty  to  produce  over 


one  mdllon  tons  of  pi^-imn  auiaally,  though-  the  output  of  iron 
from  within  the  county  itself  is  inconsiderable.  There  is  a  large 
production  of  salt  from  biine.  The  sea  fisheries  of  Sunderland 
and  Hartlepool  are  valuable. 

Communications. — Railway  communication  is  provided  en- 
tirely by  the  North  Eastern  company.  The  main  line  runs 
northward  through  Darlington,  Durham  and  Gateshead,  and 
there  are  a  large  number  of  branches  through  the  mim'ng  and 
industrial  districts,  while  the  compatiy  also  owns  some  of  the 
docks.  From  Stockton  to  Darlington  ran  the  railway  engineered 
by  George  Stephenson  and  opened  in  1825.  The  chief  ports  of 
Durham  are  Jarrow  and  South  Shields  on  the  Tyne,  Sunderiand 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  Seaham  Harbour,  Hartlepool  East 
and  West  and  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Administration  and  Population. — Durham  is  one  of  the 
Counties  Palatine,  the  others  being  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
The' area  of  the  ancient  county  is  649,351  acres,  and  that  of 
the  administrative  county  649,244  acres.  There  were  formerly 
three  outlying  portions  of  the  county,  known  as  North  Durham 
(including  Norhamshirc  and  Islandshire),  Bcdh'ngtonshire  and 
Crayke.  These  were  attached  to  the  county  as  having  formed 
parcels  of  the  ancient  "  patrimony  of  St  Cuthbcrt,"  of  which  the 
hind  between  Tyne  and  Tees  was  the  chief  portion.  The  popula- 
tion in  1891  was  1,016,454  and  in  1901  1,187,361.  The  birth- 
rate is  much  above,  tJie  death-rate  also  above,  but  the  percentage 
of  illegitimacy  considerably  below,  the  average.  The  county  is 
divided  into  4  wattls.  The  following  are  municipal  boroughs: 
Darlington  (pop.  44jSii),  Durham,  city  (14,679),  Gateshead, 
county  borough  (109,888),  Hartlepool  (22,723),  Janow  (34,295), 
South  Shields,  county  borough  (97,263),  Stockton-on-Tees 
(51,478),  Sunderiand,  county  borough  (146,077),  West  Hartlepool 
(62,627).  I^e  other  urban  districts  may  be  distributed  so  as  to 
indicate  roughly  the  most  populous  and  industrial  districts: 

1.  In  the  Tyne  district  (where  Gateshead,  Jarrow  and  Sooth 
Shields  are  the  chief  centres) — Bhiydon  (19,623),  Felling  (12,467), 
Hcbbum  (20,901),  Ryton  (8452),  Whickham  (12,852). 

2.  North-westcm  district — Annfield  Plain  (12,481),  Benfield-^ 
side  (7457),  Cbnsett  (9694),  Leadgate  (4657),  Tanfield  (827^, 
Stanley  (13,554). 

3.  Durham  and  Bishop  Auckland  district  (continuation  south 
of  the  preceding) — Bishop  Auckland  (11,969),  Brandon  and 
Byshottlcs  (15,573),  Crook  (11,471),  Shildon  and  East  Thickley 
(>'i759).  Spennymoor  (16,665),  Tow  Law  (4371),  Willington 
(7887). 

4.  Durham  and  Sunderland  district  (N.E.  of  preceding) — 
Helton  (13,673),  Houghlon-le-Spring  (7858),  Seaham  Harbour 
(10,163),  Southwick-on- Wear  (12,643).  The  township  of  Chcstei^ 
le-Streel  (11,753)  is  also  in  this  district. 

The  only  other  urban  districts  are  Batnard  Castle  (4421)  in 
Tecsdalc  and  Stanhope  (1964)  in  Weardale.  Durham  is  in  the 
north-eastern  circuit,  and  assizes  are  hdd  at  Durham.  It  has  one 
court  of  quarter  sessions  and  is  divided  into  16  petty  sessional 
divisions.  All  the  boroughs  have  separate  comnrissions  of  the 
peace.  The  ancient  coimty,  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Durbaro, 
excepting  part  of  one  parish  in  that  of  York,  contains  243  ecclesi- 
astical parishes  wholly  or  in  part.  There  are  288  civil  parishes. 
The  county  is  divided  into  eight  parliamentary  divisions,  each 
returning  one  member— Jarrow,  Chester-le-Street,  Houghton-le- 
Spring,  Mid,  North-west,  Barnard  Castle,  Bishop  Auckland, 
South-east.  It  also  includes  the  parliamentary  borough  of 
Sunderiand,  returning  two  members,  and  the  boroughs  of 
Darlington,  Durham,  Gateshead,  Hartlepool,  South  Shields 
and  Stockton-on-Tees,  returning  one  member  each.  Among 
educational  establishments  there  may  be  mentioned'  the  uni- 
versity and  the  grammar  school  In  the  city  of  Durham,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  college  of  Ushaw  near  Durham. 

History.— Mler  the  death  of  Ida  in  the  6th  century  the 
kingdom  of  Northumbria  was  divided  into  the  two  stat^  of 
Bornida  and  Deira,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Tees,  the 
latter  including  the  district  afterwards  known  as  Durham.'' 
The  post -conquest  palatinate  arose  by  a  process  of  slow  growth 
from  the  grant  of  land  made  bjr  Eghitb  to  St  CMbbert  on  U* 
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election  to  the  m  of  LindMtfnt  ia  684.  On  the  tmuference  of 
the  tee  to  Cbe*ter-le-Street  in  the  9th  century,  Gutbred  the  Dane 
endowed  it  with  the  whole  district  between  the  Tyne  and  the 
Wear,  stretching  west  as  far  as  Walling  Street,  a  grant  confirmed 
by  Alfred;  and  when  in  995  the  see  was  finally  established 
at  Durham,  the  endowment  was  again  largely  enriched  by 
various  donations.  .  Durham  continued,  however,  to  form  part  of 
the  earldom  of  Northumbria,  and  not  until  after  the  purchase 
of  the  earldom  by  Bishop  Walcher  in  1075  did  the  bishops  begin 
to  exercise  regal  rights  in  their  territory.  The  term  palaiinus 
is  applied  to  the  bishop  in  1 393,  and  from  the  ijth  century  on- 
waids  the  bishops  frequently  claim  such  rights  in  their  lands 
as  the  king  enjoys  in  his  kingdom.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
the  bishop's  possessions  included  nearly  all  the  district  between 
the  Tees  and  the  Tyne,  except  Sadbcrge,  and  also  the  outlying 
districts  of  Bed  Ungtonshire,Norhamshire,IslandshireandCraykc, 
together  with  Hexhomshire,  the  dty  of  Carlisle,and  partof  Teviot- 
dale.  Henry  I.  deprived  the  bishopric  of  the  last  three,  but  in 
compensation  made  over  to  it  the  villa  of  Burdon,  AycMe  and 
Carlton,  hitherto  included  in  the  earldom  of  Northumberland. 
The  wapentake  of  Sadbcrge  also  formed  part  of  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland;  it  was  purchased  for  the  see  by  Bishop 
Pudsey  in  1189,  but  continued  an  independent  franchise,  with 
a  separate  sheriff,  coroner  and  court  of  pleas.  In  the  14th 
century  Sadbcrge  was  included  in  Stockton  ward  and  was  itself 
divided  mto  two  wards.  The  division  into  the  four  wards  of 
Cfaester-le-Street,  DarUngton,  Easington  and  Stockton  existed 
in  the  13th  century,  each  ward  having  its  own  coroner  and  a 
three-weekly  court  corresponding  to  the  hundred  court.  The 
diocese  was  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of  Durham  and 
Northumberhind.  The  former  is  mentioned  in  107a,  and  mi  291 
included  the  deaneries  of  Chester-le.Street,  Auckland,  Lanchcster 
and  Darlington. 

Until  the  15th  century  the  most  important  administrative 
officer  in  the  palatinate  was  the  steward.  Other  officers  were  the 
sheriff,  the  coroners,  the  chamberlain  and  the  chancellor.  The 
palatine  exchequer  was  organized  in  the  nth  century.  The 
palatine  assembly  represented  the  whole  county,  and  dealt 
chiefly  with  fiscal  questions.  The  bishop's  council,  consisting  of 
the  dcigy,  the  sheriff  and  the  barons,  regulated  the  judicial 
affairs,  and  later  produced  the  Chancery  and  the  courts  of 
Admiralty  and  Marshalsea.  The  prior  of  Durham  ranked  first 
among  the  bishop's  barons.  He  had  his  own  court,  and  almost 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  his  men.  The  quo  warranto  proceed- 
ings of  1 193  exhibit  twelve  lords  enjoying  more  or  less  extensive 
franchises  under  the  bishop.  Thercpcatedcffortsof  the  crown  to 
check  the  powers  of  the  palatinate  bishops  cuhninatcd  in  1536  in 
the  Act  of  Resumption,  which  deprived  the  bishop  of  the  power  to 
pardon  offences  against  the  law  or  to  appoint  judicial  officers; 
indictments  and  legal  processes  were  in  future  to  run  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  and  offences  to  be  described  as  against  the  peace  of 
the  king,  not  against  that  of  the  bishop.  In  1596  restrictions 
were  imposed  on  the  powers  of  the  chancery,  and  in  1646  the 
palatinate  was  formally  abolished.  It  was  revived,  however, 
after  the  Restoration,  and  continued  with  much  the  same  power 
until  the  act  of  1836,  which  provided  that  the  palatine  jurisdic- 
tion sbouM  in  future  be  vested  ui  the  crown.  There  were  ten 
palatinate  barons  in  the  1 3th  century,  the  most  important  being 
the  Hiltons  of  Hilton  Castle,  the  Buhners  of  Brancepelh,  the 
Conyers  of  Sockbume,  the  Hansards  of  £vcnwood,  and  the 
Lumleys  of  Lumley  Castle.  The  Nevilles  owned  large  estates  in 
the  county;  Raby  Castle,  their  principal  seat,  was  built  by  John 
de  Neville  in  1377.  Owing  to  its  isolated  position  the  palatinate 
took  little  part  or  interest  in  any  of  the  great  rebellions  of  the 
Nonnan  and  Flantagenet  period.  During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
Henry  VI.  passed  through  Durham,  and  the  novelty  of  a  royal 
visit  pix>cured  him  an  enthusiastic  reception.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  Rebellion  Durham  inclined  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
parliament,  and  in  1640  the  high  sheriff  of  the  palatinate 
guaranteed  to  supply  the  Scottish  army  with  provisions  during 
their  stay  in  the  county.  In  1643  the  carl  of  Newcastle  formed 
the  wcsteia  counties  iut« an  a;eoci«lion  for  the  king's  service,  but 


in  1644  the  palatinate  was  again  overtun  by  the  Scottish  amy, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Manton  Moor  fell  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  parliament- 
Durham  has  never  possessed  any  manufactures  of  importance, 
and  the  economic  history  of  the  county  centxes  round  the  growth 
of  the  mining  industry,  which  employed  almost  the  whole,  bf 
the  non-agricultural  population.  Stephen  possessed  a  mine  in 
Durham  which  he  granted  to  Bishop  Pudsey,  and  in  the  same 
century  coUiers  are  mentioned  at  Coimdon,  Bishopweannouth 
and  Sedgcfield.  Cockficld  Fell  was  one  of  the  earliest  Landsale 
coUieries  in  Durham.  Edward  III.  issued  an  order  allowing  coal 
dug  at  Newcastle  to  be  taken  across  the  Tyne,  and  Richard  II. 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Durham  licence  to  export  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  without  paying  dues  to  the  corporation  of 
Newcastle.  Among  other  early  industries  lead-mining  was 
carried  on  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  and  mustard  was 
extensively  cultivated.  Gateshead  had  a  considerable  tanning 
trade  and  shipbuilding  was  carried  on  at  Jarrow. 

In  1614  a  bill  was  introduced  in  parliament  for  securing 
representation  to  the  county  and  dty  of  Durham  and  the  borough 
of  Barnard  Castle.  The  movement  wasstrongly  opposed  by  the 
bishop,  as  an  infringement  of  his  palatinate  rights,  and  the 
county  was  first  summoned  to  return  members  to  parliament  in 
1654.  After  the  Restoration  the  county  and  dty  returned  two 
memben  each.  By  the  Reform  Act  of  1833  the  county  returned 
two  members  for  two  divisions,  and  the  boroughs  of  Gateshead,, 
South  Shields  and  Sunderland  acquired  representation.  The 
boroughs  of  Darlington,  Stockton  and  Hartlepool  returned  one 
member  each  from  186S  until  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1B85. 

AntUptiHa. — To  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  are  to  be  nf erred 
portions  of  the  churches  of  Monk  Wearmouth  (Sunderland), 
Janow,  Escomb  near  Bishop  Auckland,  and  numerous  sculptured 
crosses,  two  of  which  are  in  situ  at  Aycltffe.  The  best  remains  of 
the  Norman  period  are  to  be  found  in  Durham  cathedral  and  in 
the  castle,  also  in  some  few  parish  churches,  as  at  Pittington  and 
Norton  near  Stockton.  Of  the  Early  English  period  are  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  cathedral,  the  fine  churches  of  Darlington, 
Hartlepool,  and  St  Andrew,  Auckland,  Sedgefidd,  and  portions  of 
a  few  other  churchei.  The  Decorated  and  Perpendicidar  periods 
are  very  scantily  represented,  on  account,  as  is  supposed,  of  the 
incessant  wars  between  England  and  Scotland  in  the  t4th  and 
iSth  centuries.  The  prindpal  monastic  remains,  besides  those 
surrounding  Durham  cathedral,  are  those  of  its  subordinate 
house  or  "  cell,"  Finchale  Priory,  beautifully  situated  by  the 
Wear.  The  moat  interesting  castles  are  those  of  Durham,  Raby, 
Bmnoepcth  and  Barnard.  There  an  niins  -of  castelets  or 
ped-towcrs  at  Daldcn,  Ludworlh  and  Lingley  Dale.  The 
hospitals  of  Shcrburn,  Grealham  and  Kcpycr, founded  by  early 
bbhops  of  Durham,  retain  but  few  ancient  (>atures. 

St-c  W.  Hutchinson.  Htslory  and  Antiijitilics  nf  the  Cou*tyPalaltn€ 
«/ DufAum  (3  vols..  Newcastle,  1785-1794);  K.  Surtecs, //(j/(7fy  fliwf 
Antiquities  (^  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham  {4  vols.,  London,  1816- 
IR40):  B.  Bartlet,  Tlu  Bishoprirk  Garland,  CotUctum  of  LegfniSt 
Sonus,  Ballads.  .  .  of  Durham  (London,  1831 1;  ].  Raint,  i/istory 
and  Antiquities  of  North  Durham  (London,  1852);  Perry  and 
Herin.-in,  Itlustratwns  of  the  Mcdirpal  Anlinuities  of  the  County  of 
Durham  ((*<ford.  1867):  G.  T.  Lapsley,  7  i,  :  Covniy  Palatint  of 
Durham  (New  York.  Ac,  1900):  Vielono  Cou^y  History,  Dmrham, 
Sec  .ilso  tllc  Sellers  Society's  Piiblie.ntions,  and  Trmuactions  t^  tko 
Ai^!i^:,.<.:ur^l  .^'.rcjc.V  ./  Z.';*.'/  ''':  -'.  -'  yorihitmbetlond. 

DURHAV,  a  city  and  rouncipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  county  town  of  Durham,  England,  256  m.  N.  by  W.  from 
London,  on  the  North  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  14,679. 
The  nucleus  of  the  site  a  a  narrow,  bold  peninsula  formed  by  a 
bend  of  the  river  Wear,  on  which  stand  the  cathedral  and  the 
castle.    The  city,  however,  extends  both  E.  and  W.  of  this. 

The  position  of  the  cathedral  of  St  Cuthbert,  its  west  end 
rising  immediately  from  the  steep  wooded  bank  of  the  river,  is 
surpassed  in  beauty  by  no  other  Engli:ih  cathedral. 
Its  foundation  arose  from  the  fact  that  here,  after 
wandering  far  over  the  north  of  England,  the  monks  of  Lindis- 
farnc  rested  with  the  body  of  St  Cuthbert,  which  they  had 
removed  from  its  tomb  in  fear  of  Danish  bivadets.  This  was  jn 
995.     Soon  afterwards  a  church  was  built  ]>y  Bishop  Ealdhvaf^ 
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and  the  see  wu  removed  UtbcrfceoiLiiidierame.  The  peninsula 
was  called  Dunbolme  (HiU  Island),  which  in  Norman  times  was 
softened  to  Duresme,  whence  Durham.  It  is  said  that  the 
monks  of  Lindisfame,  knowing  the  name  of  the  place  where  they 
shoidd  find  retreat,  bat  ignorant  of  Its  situation,  were  guided 
hither  by  a  woman  searching  for  her  cow,  and  the  bas-relief  of  a 
oow  on  the  north  wall  of  the  church  commemorates  this  incident. 
b  t093  Eaklhnne's  chtirch  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Carilef,  who 
changed  the  early  estabHshment  of  married  pticats  into  a  Bene- 
dictine abbey.  The  grand  Norman  building  in  which  his  designs 
were  carried  out  remains  with  numerous  additions.  The  stone- 
vanlting  is  particularly  noteworthy.  The  choir  contains  the 
earliest  work,  but  Catilef's  eastern  apses  made  way  for  the 
exquisite  chapd  of  the  Nine  Altars,  with  its  rose  windows  and 
beautiful  carving,  of  bte  Early  English  workmanship.  The 
nave  is  massive  Norman,  with  round  pillars  ornamented  with 
surface-carving  of  various  pattctns.  The  western  towers  are 
Nofman  with  an  Early  Kngh'sh  supentrecture.  The  famous 
Galilee  duqielj  of  the  finest  late  Norman  work,  projects  from  the 
west  end.  The  central  tower  is  a  lofty  and  graceful  Perpendicular 
structure.  Other  details  espedally  wwthy  of  notice  are  the 
ahar  screen  of  c.  1  jSo,  and  the  curious  semi-classical  font-oover 
of  the  17th  century.  There  is  a  fine  sanauary-knocker  on  the 
north  door.  The  cloisters  are  of  the  early  part  of  the  15th 
century.  The  chapter-house  is  a  modem  restoration  of  the 
original  Norman  structure,  a  very  fine  example,  which  was 
destroyed  by  James  Wyatt  c.  1 796,  in  the  coone  of  ccstotation  of 
widcb  much  was  ill-judged.  The  cathedral  library,  fonnerly  tbe 
domitory  and  rsfectoties  of  the  abbey,  contains  a  number  of 
carious  and  interesting  printed  books  and  HSS.,  and  the  portable 
aMar,  vestments  and  other  relics  found  in  St  Cuthbert's  grave. 
The  Oaliiee  contains  tbe  supposed  remains  of  the  Venerable 
B«de.  The  total  length  of  the  cathedral  within  is  496)  ft.,  the 
greatsst  height  within  (except  the  lantern)  74)  ft.,  and  the  height 
of  the  central  tower  stS  ft.  The  diocese  of  Durham  covers  the 
whole  county  excepting  a  small  fragment,  and  also  very  small 
IMUts  of  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire. 

The  naluially  strong  position  selected  for  the  resting-phce 
of  St  Cuthbert's  remains  was  possibly  artificially  fertilied  also, 
f,,,)^  but  it  was  not  until  t07>  that  William  the  Conqueror 
caused  the  erection  of  a  castle  to  the  north  of  the 
cathednl  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula.  Of  this  there  remain 
a  beaatiful  crypt-cfaapcl,  and  a  few  details  incorporated  in  later 
work.  Other  interesting  portions  are  the  Norman  gallery, 
with  its  fine  arcade,  Bishop  Hatfield's  hall  of  c.  1350,  a  recon- 
struction of  the  previous  Norman  one  by  Bishop  Pudsey,  and 
the  Black  Staircase  of  fine  woodwork  of  the  1 7th  century.  The 
keep  is  a  modem  reconstruction.  The  castle,  with  tbe  eiception 
of  some  apartments  used  by  the  judges  of  assise,  is  appropriated 
10  the  uses  of  Durham  University.  On  the  peninsula  are  also 
the  churches  of  St  Maty  le  Bow  in  the  North  Bailey  and  St  Maty 
tbe  Less,  the  one  a  i7th-centUTy  building  on  a  very  ancient  site, 
possibly  that  on  which  the  first  church  rose  over  St  Cuthbert's 
remains;  the  other  possessing  slight  traces  of  Norman  work, 
but  almost  completdy  modernized.  Of  other  churches  in 
Durham,  the  site  of  St  Oswald  is  apparently  pre-Norman,  and 
the  building  contains  Norman  work  of  Bishop  Pudsey,  also 
some  fine  early  15th-century  woodwork.  St  Margaret's  and 
St  Giles'  churches  show  work  of  the  same  period,  and  the  second 
of  these  has  earlier  portions. 

Several  of  the  streets  of  Durham  preserve  an  appearance  of 
antiquity.  Three  of  the  bridges  crossing  the  Wear  are  old,  that 
of  Framwellgate  having  been  built  in  the  13th  century  and 
rebuilt  in  the  15th.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  certain 
sites  are  of  interest  as  adding  detail  to  its  history.  To  the  south 
on  Maiden  Hill  there  is  an  encampment,  occupied,  if  not  con- 
structed, by  tbe  Romans.  Immediately  W.  of  Durham  is 
Neville's  Cross,  of  which  little  remains.  The  battle  of  Neville's 
Cross  was  fought  in  1346,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  invading 
Soots  by  the  English  under  Ixird  Neville  and  Henry  Percy. 
The  Scots  had  encamped  at  Bcaurepaire  or  Bcarpark,  where  a 
few  ruins  mark  the  site  of  the  county  residence  of  the  prion  of 


Durham,  which  had  suffered  from  previous  Invaders.  On  tbe 
Wear  below  Durham  is  the  priory  of  Finchale  (1196),  of  which 
there  are  considerable  remains  of  Early  English  date  and  later, 
but  in  the  main  Decorated.  The  valley  of  the  Wear  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Durham  is  well  wooded  and  picturesque,  but 
there  are  numerous  collieries  on  the  uplands  above  it,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  county  is  marred. 

Among  educational  establishments  in  Durham  the  univerrity 
stands  fint.  TheearUest  connexknl  of  the  eccleshutical  founda- 
tion at  Durham  with  an  actual  educational  foundation 
was  made  by  Prior  Richard  de  Hoton  (1190-1308),  ijj^ 
who  erected  a  hall  in  Oxford  for  Bttidents  from  Durham, 
who  bad  previously  enjoyed  no  such  provision.  In  1380  Bishop 
Hatfield  rtfonnded  thb  hall  as  Durham  College,  which  became 
Trinity  College  (see  Oxronn)  on  a  new  foundation  (i;ss)  when 
the  poascssions  of  the  abbey  of  Durham  had  been  surrendered 
in  t540,  after  which  Durham  College  survived  as  a  secular 
foundation  only  for  a  few  yean.  Henry  VIII.  bad  the  unful- 
filled intention  of  founding  a  college  in  Durham,  and  a  similar 
attempt  failed  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1831  the 
scheme  for  a  college  was  projected  by  the  chapter;  an  act  of 
1831  specified  the  foundation  as  a  university,  and  in  Michaelmas 
1833  its  doon  were  opened.  Tbe  fint  warden,  and  a  prime 
mover  hi  the  scheme  of  foundation,  was  Archdeacon  Charles 
Thorp  (d.  r862).  In  1837  the  university  received  its  charter 
from  William  IV.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  are 
govetnon,  and  the  bishop  of  Durham  is  visitor,  but  the  active 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  warden,  senate  and  convoca- 
tion. The  system  and  life  of  the  university  are  broadly  similar 
to  those  of  the  greater  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Proctorial  administration  is  carried  on  by  two  proeton  annually 
nominated  by  the  warden.  Among  the  various  residential 
divisions  of  the  university  may  be  mentioned  Bishop  Hatfield's 
Hall  (1846),  which,  through  its  endowment,  by  means  of  such 
methods  of  economy  as  provision  for  aD  meals  in  common, 
permits  men  of  limited  means  to  become  students.  The  degree 
for  bachelor  of  arts  is  awarded  after  two  puUic  examinations, 
and  may  be  taken  in  two  years,  with  a  total  of  six  months' 
residence  in  each  year.  Special  examinations  are  provided  for 
candidates  who  seek  honoun,  and  those  who  obtain  honoun 
are  admissible,  after  a  certain  period,  to  the  mastership  of  arts 
without  further  examination,  but  in  other  cases  further 
examination  must  have  been  taken,  or  an  essay  presented  as  a 
quaUfication  for  this  degree.  A  theological  courae  is  provided 
for  bachelon  of  the  university,  those  wlio  have  passed  a  similar 
comae  elsewhere,  or  non-graduates  aged  nineteen  who  have 
passed  a  certain  standard  of  examination.  Instruction  in  dvfl 
engineering  and  mining  was  estabKsbed  as  eariy  as  t837,  but 
was  subsequently  given  up;  and  in  t87i  tbe  university  and  tbe 
North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers 
co-operated  to  found  the  college  of  physical  sdence  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  which  provides  such  instruction  and  was  incor- 
porated with  the  imiversity  in  1874.  The  coDege  of  medicine 
at  Newcastle  has  been  in  connexion  with  Durham  Dniversity 
since  1853,  and  the  professon  there  are  professon  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  1895  degrees  for  women  were  established,  and  in  1889 
a  hostel  was  opened  for  the  accomodation  of  women,  who  may 
take  any  course  of  instruction  except  the  theological.  In  1889 
musical  degrees  were  instituted,  and  a  professoiship  was  fotmded 
in  1897.  Among  other  subjects  may  be  mentioned  the  granting 
of  degress  in  hygiene,  and  of  diplomas  in  public  health  and 
education  (see  J.  T.  Fowler,  Durham  Unatrsily,  uniform  with 
series  of  College  Histories;  London,  1904). 

The  grammar  school  was  refonnded  by  Henry  Vm.  out  of  tbe 
monastic  school.  It  is  a  Sonrishing  institution  on  the  lines  of 
the  pnblic  schools,  and  has  "  king's  scholarships  "  tenable  io 
the  school,  and  scholanhips  and  exhibitions  tenable  at  the 
universities.  There  are  also  a  diocesan  training  college  for  sdiool- 
mastera  and  mistresses,  and  a  high  school  for  girls;  and  4  m. 
W.ofthecityisthc  great  Roman  CathoUc  College  of  St  Cuthbeit, 
Ushaw,  the  representative  of  the  old  college  at  Donai.  Here  are 
preserved  the  magnificent  natural  Ustoty  collections  of  Cbaries 
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Waterton.  Other  buildings  worthy  o(  notice  In  Durham  are 
the  town-hall,  a  t6th-cenlary  building  reconstructed  in  1851, 
the  police  station,  and  the  guildhall,  the  shire  hall  and  county 
buildings,  and  the  county  hospital.  There  are  ironworks  and 
manufactures  of  hooiety,  carpets  and  mustard  in  the  city.  The 
parliamentary  borough  retumsone  member.  Thecorporationcon- 
sistsof  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.    Area,  lOToacres. 

Histmry  0/  titt  City. — The  foundation  of  the  city  followed  on 
that  of  the  church  by  the  monks  of  Lindisfame  at  the  close  of 
the  loth  centuiy.  The  history  of  the  dty  is  closely  associated 
with  that  of  the  pabtinate  of  Durham.  The  bishop  of  Durham 
among  other  privileges  claimed  a  mint  in  the  dty,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Botdon  Book,  rendered  ten  marks  yearly  until  its  value 
was  reduced  by  that  established  by  Henry  II.  at  Newcastle, 
and  it  was  temporarily  abolished  by  the  same  king.  The  earliest 
charter,  dated  11 79  or  11 80,  is  a  giant  of  exemption  from  toll 
merchet  and  heriot  made  by  Bishop  Hugh  IHidsey  and  confirmed 
by  Pope  Alexander.  Before  that  time,  however,  the  monks  had  a 
little  boroagh  at  Elvet,  which  is  divided  from  Durham  by  the 
Wear  and  afterwards  became  part  of  the  dty.  In  1 183  the  dty 
was  at  farm  and  rendered  sixty  marks.  It  was  at  first  governed 
by  a  bailiS  appointed  by  the  bishop,  but  in  1565  Bishop  Pilking- 
ton  ordained  that  the  government  diould  consist,  in  addition  to 
the  bailiff,  of  one  aUerman  and  twelve  assistants,  the  latter  to 
continue  in  office  for  life,  and  the  former  to  be  chosen  every  year 
fiom  among  their  number.  This  form  of  government  was  re- 
placed in  1603,  under  the  charter  of  Bishop  Matthew,  by  that  of 
a  mayor,  13  aldermen  and  34  burgesses,  the  aldermen  and  bur- 
gesses forming  a  common  council  and  decting  a  mayor  every 
year  from  among  the  aldermen.  This  was  confirmed  by  James  I., 
bat  in  1684  the  corporation  were  obliged  to  resign  their  charters 
to  Bishop  Crew,  who  granted  them  a  new  one,  probably  reserving 
to  himself  a  right  of  veto  on  the  dection  of  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men. At  the  time  of  the  Revelation,  however,  Bishop  Matthew's 
charter  was  revived,  and  continued  to  be  the  governing  charter  of 
the  dty  until  1770,  when,  owing  to  dissensions  as  to  the  dection 
of  the  common  council,  the  number  of  aldermen  was  reduced  to 
four  and  the  charter  became  void.  No  mayor  or  aldermen  were 
elected  for  ten  years,  but  in  1780  Bishop  Egerton,  on  the  petition 
of  the  burgesses,  granted  them  a  new  charter,  which  was  practically 
a  confirmation  of  that  of  1603,  and  remained  in  force  iwtil  the 
Munidfnl  Reform  Act  of  1835.  Bdng  within  the  county 
palatine,  the  dty  of  Durham  sent  no  members  to  parliament, 
until,  after  several  attempts  beginning  in  1614,  it  was  enabled 
by  an  act  of  1673  to  return  two  members,  which  it  continued  to 
do  until  1885,  when  by  the  RedisttibutioD  of  Seats  Act  the 
number  iras  reduced  to  one. 

The  corporation  of  Durham  daim  tbdr  fair  and  market  rights 
under  Bishop  Pudsey's  charter  of  1179,  confirmed  in  1565,  as 
a  weekly  market  on  Saturday  and  three  yearly  fairs  on  the  feasts 
of  St  Cuthbert  in  September  and  March  and  on  Whit  Monday, 
each  continuing  for  two  daya  In  1610  the  bishop  of  Durham 
brought  a  suit  in  chancery  against  the  burgesses  and  recovered 
from  them  the  markets  and  fairs,  which  be  afterwards  leased  to 
the  corporation  for  a  rent  of  £30  yearly  until  they  were  pur- 
chased from  the  Ecdesiastical  Conunissioners  in  i860.  Durham 
has  never  been  noted  for  any  particular  trade;  and  the  attempts 
to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  wool  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  wen  failure*.  The  manufactiue  of  carpets  was 
begun  in  1814. 

DORHAM,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Durham  county, 
North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  in  a  town^p  of  the  same  name,  35  m. 
N.W.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  (1900)  6671^  of  whom  2x41  were  ne- 
(Mes;  (1910)  i8,a4i  i  of  the  iownidiip  (1900)  igfisn  (>9io)  17^606. 
Adjacent  to  the  dty  and  also  in  the  towiiship  are  East  Durham 
and  West  Durham  (both  unincorpomted),  which  industrially 
ar*  virtually  part  of  the  dty.  Durham  is  served  by  tbeSouthem, 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  arid  the  Durham 
tc  Southern  railways,  the  last  a  short  line  coimecting  at  Apex 
and  Duan,  N.C.,  respcctivdy  with  the  main  line  of  the  Seaboard 
and  the  Atlantic  Coaat  Line  railways.  Durham  is  nearly 
(URousded  by  hilla,    lu  sticcu  are  shaded  by  elms.    The  dty 


is  the  seat  of  Trinity  College  (Methodist  Epiaoopal.  Soalli), 
opened  in  1851  a*  a  normal  college,  growing  out  of  an  academy 
called  Union  Institute,  which  was  establLhed  in  the  noitJi- 
westem  part  of  Randolph  county  in  1838  ai>d  was  incorporated 
in  rS4i.  In  1853  the  college  was  empowered  to  grant  degnea; 
in  r856  it  became  the  property  of  the  North  Carolina  Confetencc 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South;  in  1859  it  recdved 
its  present  name;  and  in  1893  it  was  removed  to  a  park  near 
Durham,  included  in  1901  in  the  corporate  limits  of  the  dty. 
A  new  charter  was  adopted  in  1903,  and  a  law  school  was  organ- 
ized in  1904.  The  college  has  received  many  gifts  from  the  Duke 
family  of  Durham.  In  1908  its  endowment  and  property  were 
valued  at  about  (1,198,400,  and  the  number  of  its  students-»as 
288.  Although  not  offidally  connected  with  the  college,  the 
South  AllatUU  QMorierly,  foimded  by  a  patriotic  aodety  <A  the 
college  and  published  at  Durham  since  1903,  is  controlled  and 
edited  by  members  of  the  college  faculty.  The  Norik  Canltut 
Journal  of  Education  and  the  Papers  of  Ikt  Trinily  CoUrgt 
Historical  Society  also  are  edited  by  members  of  the  ooUege 
faculty.  The  Trinity  Park  school  Is  preparatory  for  the  college. 
Near  the  dty  are  Watts  hospital  (for  whites)  and  Lincoln  hospital 
(for  negroes).  Durham's  diief  ecoiwmic  interest  is  in  the  manu- 
facture of  granuhited  smoking  tobacco,  for  which  it  became 
noted  after  the  Civil  War.  In  the  dty  are  two  large  factories 
and  store  houses  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company.  The 
tobacco  industry  was  founded  by  W.  T.  Blackwell  (1839-1904) 
and  Washington  Duke  (1830-1905).  The  dty  also  manufactuiea 
dgars,  dgarettes,  snuff,  a  fertilizer  having  tobacco  dust  as  the 
base,  cotton  goods,  lumber,  window  sashes,  blinds,  drugs  ai¥i 
hosiery.  Durham  has  a  large  trade  with  the  sutiooDding  icgioii. 
The  town  o(  Durham  was  incorporated  in  iSip,  and  became 
the  county-seat  of  the  newly-erected  county  in  1881,  and  in  1899 
was  chartered  as  a  dty.  Its  growth  is  due  to  the  tobann  and 
cotton  industries.  In  the  Bennett  house,  at  Durham  Statioa, 
near  the  city.  General  J.  E.  Johnston  surrendered  on  the  sMb 
of  April  i86j  the  Confederate  army  under  his  command  ta 
General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

DURIAN  (Malay,  iuri,  a  thorn),  the  fruit  of  Dwria  titelUma, 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Bombaceac,  which  attains  a  btight 
of  70  or  80  ft.,  has  oblong,  upering  leaves,  rounded  at  the  base, 
and  yellowish-grccn  flowers,  and  beats  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  elm.  The  durio  is  cultivated  in  Suraatta,  Java,  Celebes 
and  the  Moluccas,  and  northwards  as  far  as  Mindanao  in  the 
Philippines;  also  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  Tenasserim,  on  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  to  14°  N.  lat.,  and  in  Siam  to  the  13th  and  14th 
parallels.  The.  fruit  is  spherical,  arid  6  to  8  in.  in  diameter, 
approaching  the  sise  of  a  large  coco-nut;  it  has  a  hard  eatenal 
husk  or  shell,  and  is  completely  armed  with  strong  pyramidal 
lubereles,  meeting  one  another  at  the  base,  and  termiaatiiv 
in  sharp  thorny  points;  these  sometimes  inflia  severe  injuries 
on  persons  upon  whom  the  fruit  may  chance  to  fall  when  ripe. 
On  dividing  the  fruit  at  the  joins  of  the  carpels,  where  the  spines 
arch  a  little,  it  is  found  to  contain  five  oval  calls,  each  filled  with 
a  cream-colound,  gliltinous,  smooth  pulp,  in  whidi  are  em- 
bedded from  one  to  five  seeds  about  the  sise  of  chestnuts.  The 
pulp  and  the  seeds,  which  latter  are  eaten  roasted,  an  the  ediUe 
parts  of  the  fruit.  With  regard  to  the  taste  of  the  pulp,  A.  R. 
Wallace  remarks,  "  A  rich  butter-like  custard,  highly  flavoured 
with  almonds,  gives  the  best  idea  of  it,  but  intermingled  with  it 
come  wafts  of  flavour  that  call  to  mind  cteam-dieeae,  onion^aucc, 
brown  sheny  and  other  incongruities;  ...  .  it  is  neither  add, 
nor  sweet,  nor  juicy,  yet  one  feels  the  want  of  none  of  these 
qualities,  for  it  is  perfect  as  it  Is."  Tbe  fruit,  especially  when  not 
fresh  from  the  tree,  has,  notwithsunding,  a  most  offensive  smell, 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  rotten  onions  or  of  putrid 
animal  matter.  The  Dyaks  of  the  Sarawak  river  in  Borneo 
esteem  the  duriaa  above  all  other  fruit,  eat  it  unripe  both 
cooked  and  raw,  and  salt  the  pulp  for  use  as  a  reUsb  with  rice. 

See  LinKhoten.  Discours  of  Voyagtt,  bk.  L  cl|ap.  57,  p.  loo, 
fol.  (London,  tJoS);   Bickmore,.  Ttateb  in  Ae  Bast  Iniittu  Arcki- 
91  (IMS):    Wallace,  TU  UaUty  AnUpoUf  (jid  cd. 
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ttnS$,  of  SuDOt,  Giedk  Uitoritii,  aoootxUng  to  bis  own 
account  a  dcKendant  of  Aldbiades,  vu  bom  about  340  B.C, 
He  must  have  been  bom  and  paaaed  his  early  ycara  in  odle, 
since  fnun  353  to  324  Samoa  was  occupied  by  At  hmiandenicfas, 
who  bad  expelled  tbe  original'  inhabitants.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Theophnstns  of  Eresus,  whom  he  met  at  Athens.  When  quite 
jrouog,  he  obtained  a  prise  for  boxing  at  the  Olympic  games; 
a  statue  by  Hippies  was  set  up  in  .commemoration  of  his  victory 
(Fausanias  vi.  13. 5).  He  was  for  some  time  dcqxit  of  his  native 
ialaod.  Doris  was  the  author  of  a  comprehensive  historical 
work  Cl0nfln)  on  Hellenico-Macedonian  fatstoiy,  from  the 
battk  of  Lenctia  (371)  down  to  the  death  of  Lyaimacfaus 
(sSi),  which  was  bigely  used  by  DiodocusSicuius.  Other  works 
by  hhn  included  a  life  of  Agathodes  of  Syracuse,  the  annab 
(4pet)  of  Sanos  chronologicaUy  arranged  according  to  the  lists 
of  the  priests  of  Hen,  and  a  number  of  Ireatkes  on  literary  and 
utktic  subjects.  Ancient  authorities  do  not  appear  to  have 
held  a  very  hi^  opinion  of  his  merits  as  a  historian.  Plutarch 
{Ptrielts,  28)  ezpttsses  doubt  as  to  his  taistworthiness,  Dionysius 
of  Hsiifimsssus  (De  cmfoi.  frbvuwt,  4)  speaks  disparagiogly 
of  his  style,  and  Photius  (cod.  176)  regards  the  arrangement  of 
Us  wnric  as  altogether  faulty.  Qcero  {ad  All.  vi.  i)  accords 
him  qiialiied  pnLe  as  aa  industrious  writer. 

Fngments  in  C  W.  MUler,  Fra{.  Hitt.  Cruec.  a.  446,  when 
the  parage  of  Paiuaniu  refencd  to  above  and  the  date  of  Duria's 
victory  at  Olympia  are  discussed. 

OOBKHSOI.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Uardt  Mountains,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
tbe  valley  of  the  Isenach,  ism.  N.W.  of  Spires  on  the  railway 
Moasheim-Neustadt.  Fop.  630&  It  possesses  two  Evangelical 
cbotdies  and  one  Ronqm  Catholic,  a  town  hall  occupying  the 
site  of  the  castle  of  the  princes  of  Leiningen-Hartenburg,  an 
antiquarian  and  a  scientific  society,  a  public  library  and  a  high 
achooL  It  is  well  known  as  a  health  resort,  for  the  grape  cure 
and  for  the  baths  of  tbe  brine  springs  of  Phih'ppshalle,  m  the 
neicbhourhood,  which  not  only  supply  the  bathing  establishment, 
but  produce  considerable  quantities  of  marketable  salt.  There 
is  a  bifek  trade  in  wine  and  oil;  tobacco,  glass  and  paper  are 
manufactured. 

As  a  dependency  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Limbiug,  which 
was  built  and  endowed  by  Conrad  II.,  OOrkheim  or  Thumigheim 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  counts  of  Lciningen,  who  in  the 
14th  century  made  it  the  seat  of  a  fortress,  and  enclosed  it  with 
inn  and  ditch.  In  the  three  following  centuries  it  had  its  full 
sliare  of  the  military  vicissitudes  of  the  Palatinate;  but  it  was 
rebuilt  after  the  French  invasion  of  1689,  and  greatly  festered 
by  its  counts  in  the  beginning  of  next  century.  In  1794  its  new 
castle  was  sacked  by  the  French,  and  in  1S49  it  was  the  scene  of 
a  contest  between  the  Prussians  and  the  insurrectionists.  The 
luffis  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Limburg  lie  about  i  m.  S.W. 
of  the  town;  and  in  the  neigblwurhood  rises  tbe  Kastanicnberg, 
with  the  ancient  rude  stone  fortification  of  the  Heidenmauer  or 
Heathen's  Wall. 

DDRLACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  m  the  grand^luchy  of  Baden, 
>}  m.  by  rail  from  Carbruhe,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
canal  and  an  avenue  of  poptan,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pfinz,  at 
the  foot  of  the  vineyard^covered  Thumibeig,  which  is  crowned 
by  a  watch4ower  and  to  the  summit  of  which  a  funicubr  railway 
ascends.  Pop.  (1905)  6207.  It  possesses  a  castle  erected  in 
1565  and  now  used  as  barracks,  an  ancient  town  hall,  a  church 
with  an  excellent  organ,  a  high-grade  school,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  in  the  market-place  a  statue  of  the  maigrave  Charles  U. 
It  has  manufactures  of  sening-machines,  brushes,  chemicals, 
tobacco,  beer,  vinegar  and  chicory;  and  considerable  trade  in 
mairket  produce. 

Durlach  was  bestowed  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  on  the 
margrave  Hermann  V-  of  Zahringen  as  an  allodial  possession, 
but  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  Rudolph  of  Habsburg. 
It  was  chosen  as  his  residence  by  tbe  margrave  Charles  II.  in  1 565, 
and  retained  this  distinction  till  the  foundation  of  Carlsruhe 
in  1715,  though  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  1688.    In  1846  it  was  the  seat  of  a  congress  of  the  Liberal 


party  of  the  Bkden  parliament;  and  in  1849  it  was  the  scene 
of  an  encounter  between  the  Prussians  and  the  insurgents. 
Reicbcnbach  the  mechanician,  and  £.  L.  Posselt  (1763-1804) 
the  historian,  were  natives  of  the  town. 

See  Fecbt,  GtukickU  der  Sladt  Durlack  (Heldelbeig,  1869). 

DDBOC  OtoAUD  CHRIST0PH8  ■ICHXL,  due  dc  Frioul 
(1772-1813),  French  geaeial,  was  botn  at  Font  i  Mousson 
(Meurthe  et  Moselle)  on  the  ssth  of  October  177a.  The  son  of 
an  officer,  he  was  educated  at  the  militaty  schools  of  his  nativa 
town  and  of  ChUons.  He  was  gasetted  aecond  lieutenant 
(artillery)  in  the  4th  regiment  in  1793,  and  advanced  steadily 
in  the  service.  Captain  Ouroc  became  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon 
in  1 796,  and  distinguished  himself  at  laonao,  Brcnta  and  Cndisca 
in  the  Italian  campaigns  of  1796-97.  He  served  in  Egypt,  and 
was  seriously  wounded  at  Aboukir.  His  devotion  to  Napoleim 
was  rewarded  by  complete  confidence.  He  became  first  aide-de- 
camp (1798},  general  of  brigade  (tSoo),  and  governor  of  the 
Tulleries.  After  tbe  battle  of  Marengo  be  was  sent  on  missions 
to  Vienna,  St  Petersburg,  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen.  As  grand 
marshal  of  the  Tuilerics  he  was  responsiUe  for  the  measures 
taken  to  secure  Napoleon's  personal  safety  whether  in  Franc* 
or  on  his  campaigns,  and  he  directed  the  minutest  details  of  the 
imperial  household.  After  Austerlitz,  where  he  commanded 
the  grenadiers  in  the  absence  of  Geneml  Oudinot,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  a  aeries  of  important  negotiations  with  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia,  with  the  elector  of  Saxony  (December  1806), 
in  the  incoipoiation  of  certain  states  in  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  of  Znaim 
(July  1808).  In  1808  be  was  created  duke  of  FriiiK,  and  after 
the  Russian  campaign  he  became,  senator  (18 13).  He  was  in 
attendance  on  Napoleon  at  the  battle  of  Bautsen  (soth-aist  May 
1813)  in  Saxony,  when  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  in  a 
farmhouse  near  the  battlefield  on  tbe  S3rd  of  May.  Napokon 
bought  the  farm  and  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Duroc 
was  buried  in  the  Invalides. 

The  chief  source  for  Duroc's  biography  is  tbe  Uonilao  (31st  oi 
May  1797,  a4th  of  October  1798,  30th  of  May  1813,  &c). 

DUROCHBR.  JOSEPH  MARIE  EUSABETH  (1817-1858), 
French  geologist,  was  bom  at  Rennes  on  the  31st  of  May  1817. 
Educated  at  the  ficole  Polytechnique  and  £cole  des  Mines  in 
Paris,  he  qualified  as  a  mining  engineer.  Early  in  his  career  he 
travelled  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  to  study  the  metalli- 
ferous deposits,  and  he  contributed  the  articles  on  geokigy, 
mineralogy,  metallurgy  and  chemistry  to  Paul  Caimatd's 
Ytyata  i*  la  Commtaictt  uieiU^upu  du  notd,  e»  ScandimuU, 
tit  Lafome,  a»  Sptizbert  el  aitx  Pcrie,  fembmt  Us  annta  iSjS- 
1840.  In  1844  he  became  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy 
at  Rennes.  His  attention  was  now  largely  directed  to  the  study 
of  the  artificial  production  of  minerals,  to  the  metamoiphism  of 
rocks,  and  to  the  genesis  of  igneous  rocks.  In  1857  he  published 
bis  famous  Buai  de  pilrologie  umparU,  in  which  he  expressed 
the  view  that  the  igneous  rocks  have  been  derived  from  two 
magmas  which  coexist  beneath  the  soHd  crust,  and  are  respect- 
ively add  and  basic.  He  died  at  Rennes  on  the  jid  of  December 
185S. 

DURSA  (also  written  dourak,  dkuro,  &c;  Arabic  for  a  peai), 
hence  a  grain  of  com),  a  cereal  grass,  Svrthim  ndtan,  extcosively 
cultivated  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical  countries,  where  tbe  giain, 
made  into  bread,  forms  aa  important  article  of  diet.  In  non- 
Arabic-spcaking  countries  it  is  known  by  other  names,  such  as 
Indian  or  African  millet,  pearl  millet,  Guinea  com  and  Kaffir  com. 
In  India  it  is  called  )owati,  jowaree,  jawari,  &c.  (Hindl,><i»4r9. 

DtntUT,  JEAN  VICTOR  (1811-1894),  French  historian  and 
statesman,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  nth  of  September  1811. 
The  son  of  a  workman  at  the  factory  of  the  Gobelins,  he  was  at 
fiist  intended  for  his  father's  trade,  but  succeeded  in  passing 
brilliantly  through  the  £cale  Normale  Sup£ricure,  where  he 
studied  under  Michelet,  whom  he  accompanied  as  secretary  in  his 
travels  through  France,  supplying  for  him  at  the  £cole  Normale 
in  1836,  when  only  twenty-four.  Ill-health  forced  him  to  resign, 
and  poverty  drove  him  to  undertake  that  extensiv*  series  of 
school  textbooks  which  first  brought  hkn  islo  pabUc  aotico. 
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Be  devoted  Unuelf  with  aidour  to  leeoBduy  adiool  educatioii, 
holding  his  chur  in  the  ColMge  Henri  IV.  at  Paris  (or  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Already  known  as  a  historian  by  his 
Hisloire  da  Romams  tl  da  peupUs  soumis  A.  kur  domtnation  (3 
vols.,  1843-1844),  he  was  chosen  by  Napoleon  m.  to  assist  him  in 
hb  life  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  his  abilities  being  thus  brought  under 
the  emperor's  notice,  he  was  in  1863  appointed  minister  of 
education.  In  this  position  he  displayed  incessant  activity,  and 
a  deive  for  broad  and  lilwial  reform  which  aroused  the  bitter 
hostih'ty  of  the  clerical  party.  Among  his  measures  may  lie 
cited  his  organization  of  higher  education  ("  enseignement 
spfeial "),  his  foundation  of  the  "  conferences  publiques,"  which 
have  now  become  universal  throughout  France,  and  of  a  course  of 
aeoondaiy  education  for  girls  by  lay  teachers,  and  his  introduc- 
tion of  modern  history  and  modem  languages  into  the  curriculum 
both  of  the  lyUa  and  of  the  colleges.  He  greatly  hnproved  the 
State  of  primary  education  in  France,  and  proposed  to  make  it 
compubory  and  gntuitotis,  but  was  not  supported  in  this  project 
by  the  emperor.  In  the  new  cabinet  that  followed  the  elections 
of  1869,  Duray  was  replaced  by  Louis  Olivier  Bouriieau,  and  was 
tnade  a  senator.  After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  he  took  no  part  in 
politics,  except  for  an  unsuccessful  candidature  for  the  senate  in 
1876.  From  1881  to  1886  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Conseil 
SnpMeur  de  llnstraction  Pnblique.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to 
the  Academy  in  succession  to  Mignet.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the 
3Sth  of  November  1894. 

As  a  historian  Duniy  aimed  in  his  earlier  workr  at  a  graphic 
and  picturesque  narrative  which  should  make  his  subject  popular. 
His  fame,  however,  rests  mainly  on  the  revised  edition  of  his 
Roman  Ustory,  which  appeared  in  a  greatly  enlarged  form  in 
7  vols,  under  the  title  of  Hisloire  da  Rotimns  depuis  la  lemfs  Us 
plus  rteuUs  jusqifi  la  marl  de  TUodose  (1879-1885),  a  really 
great  work;  ■  magnificent  illustrated  edition  was  published 
from  1879  to  1885  (English  translation  by  W.  J.  Clarke,  in  6 
vols.,  1883-1886).  His  Hisloire  da  Crea,  similarly  illustrated, 
appeared  in  3  vols,  from  1886  to  1891  (English  translation  in 
4  vols.,  1891).  He  was  the  editor,  from  its  commencement  in  1846, 
of  the  Hisltire  tmiterseUe,  piMUt  par  tine  seeitU  de  profaieurs 
H  dt  sasants,  fbr  which  he  himself  wrote  a  "  Histoire  sainte 
d'aprte  hi  Bible,"  "  Histoire  giecque,"  "  Histoire  romaine," 
**  Histoire  du  moycn  Age,"  "  Histoire  des  temps  modemes,"  and 
"  Abr<gf  de  lliistoire  de  Fhtnce."  His  other  works  include 
Allot  kisleriqtH  de  la  Prane*  aampapii  d'un  telume  de  text* 
(1849);  Hisloire  de  Prance  de  14SJ  i  iSij  (1856),  of  wiiich  an 
expanded  and  illustrated  edition  appeared  as  Hisloire  de  Prance 
depuis  FimasioH  da  barhara  dans  la  Catde  romaine  jnsqn'i  nos 
itnrs  (1892);  Hisloire  popalaire  de  la  Prance  (1863-1863); 
Hisloire  poptilaire  conlemporaine  de  la  Prance  (18A4-1866]; 
Conscria  de  voyage  (1864);  and  Introduction  glntrate  i  I'kisloire 
de  Prance  (1865). 

A  memoir  by  Ernest  Lavisie  appeared  in  1895  under  the  title  of 
Vn  Ministre:  Victor  Duruy.  See  also  the  notice  by  Jules  Simon 
(189s),  taiPorlrails et  sotaenirs  by  S.  Monod  (1897)- 

DO  RTBR,  MBRRB  (1606-1658),  French  dramatbt,  was  bom 
in  Paris  in  iio6.  His  earlier  comedies  are  in  the  loose  style  of 
Alexandre  Hardy,  but  after  the  production  of  the  Cid  (1636]  he 
copied  the  manner  of  Comeille,  and  produced  his  masterpiece 
Scteole,  probably  in  1644  (the  date  generally  given  is  1646). 
Akionle  (1638)  was  so  popuUr  that  tiie  abbtd'Aubignac  knew  it 
by  heart,  and  Queen  Christina  is  said  to  have  had  it  read  to  her 
three  times  in  one  day.  Du  Ryer  was  a  prolific  dramatist. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  Sold  (printed  1641), 
and  a  comedy.  La  Ycndanfa  de  Surtsna  (1635  or  1636).  He 
died  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  November  1658. 

DDSB,  BLBANORA  (1859-  ),  luUan  actress,  was  bom  at 
Vigevano  of  a  family  of  actors,  and  made  her  first  stage  appear- 
ance at  a  very  early  age.  The  hardships  incident  to  touring  with 
travelling  companies  unfavourably  affected  her  health,  but  by 
1885  she  was  recognized  at  home  as  Italy's  greatest  actress,  and 
this  verdict  was  confirmed  by  tbat  of  all  the  leading  cities  of 
Europe  aad  America.  In  1893  ^  made  her  first  appearances 
Id  Ntw  York  and  in  London.    For  some  years  she  was  cloady 


associated  with  the  TBnantldst  Gabriele  d'Annunaio,  and 
several  of  hit  plays,  notably  La  Citid  morta  ( 1898)  and  Pramctxa 
^  Xi»i»i<(i90i),provided  her  with  important  PMta.  But  some 
of  her  great  successes  during  the  'eighties  and  eariy  'nineties— 
the  days  of  her  chief  triumphs — were  in  Italian  vcrtioBs  of  such 
plays  as  La  Dame  aux  camilias,  in  which  Sarah  Bernhardt  was 
already  famous;  and  Madame  Dnse%  R|iutatiaa  aa  an  actress 
was  founded  leas  00  her  "  crcatiooa  "  than  on  her  magnificent 
individuality.  In  contrast  to  the  great  French  actress  die 
avoided  all  "  make-up  ";  her  art  depended  oa  intense  natnial- 
nesB  rather  than  stage  ^ect,  sympathetic  force  and  poignant 
intellectuality  rather  than  the  theatrical  emotionalism  of  the 
French  tradition.  Her  dramatic  genius  gave  a  new  reading  to 
the  ports,  and  during  these  yean  the  admhers  <rf  the  two  leading 
actresses  of  Europe  practicilly  oonatituted  two  rival  schools  of 
appredatica.  lU-hcalth  kept  Madame  Dnse  oS  the  stage  for 
some  time;  but  though,  after  1900,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
her  to  avoid  "  make-up,"  her  rank  among  the  great  actresses  at 
history  remained  indisputable. 

See  also  a  biography  by  L.  RasI  (1901);  A.  Symons,  Sindia  in 
Seien  ArU  (1906). 

DUSSER,  JOHAHII  LDDVIO  (1761-1811),  Bohendan  pianist 
and  composer,  was  bora  at  Czaalau,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  9th  of 
Fe<>niaiy  1761.  His  hither,  Johann  Joaq)h  Dussdc,  a  mnsiciaa 
of  high  reputation ,  was  organist  and  choir-master  in  the  collegiate 
churchofCzsslau,  and  several  other  memben  of  the  family  were 
distinguished  as  organists.  Under  the  careful  instruclion  of  his 
father  he  made  such  rapid  progress  that  be  appeared  in  public  as 
a  pianist  at  the  age  of  six.  A  year  or  two  later  he  was  placed 
as  a  choir  boy  at  the  convent  of  Iglau,  and  he  obtained  his  first 
instractwn  in  coonteipohit  from  Spenar,  the  cliair.ffiastCT. 
When  his  voice  broke  he  entered  00  a  course  of  general  study, 
first  at  the  Jesoita'  college,  and  then  at  the  univenity  of  Prague, 
where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  hi  phOoaophy.  During  hia 
curriculum  of  two  and  a  half  yean  he  had  paid  unremittiog 
attention  to  the  practice  and  study  of  his  art,  and  had  received 
furtlier  instruction  in  composition  from  a  Benedictine  raoak. 
In  >779  he  was  for  a  short  tbne  organist  m  the  church  of  St 
Rombaut  at  Mechlin.  At  the  dose  of  his  engagement  he  pR>- 
ceedcd  to  Holland,  where  he  attained  great  distinction  aa  a 
pianist,  and  was  onploycd  by  the  stadtholdcr  as  musical  in- 
stmctor  to  bis  family.  While  at  the  Hague  he  published  his  first 
works,  several  sonatas  and  concertos  for  the  piano.  He  had 
already  composed  at  the  age  of  thh-teen  a  solemn  man  and 
several  small  oratorios.  In  1 783  he  visited  Hambnrg,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  instruction  o<  Philip  Emmannel  Bach.  After 
spending  two  years  in  Lithuania  in  the  service  of  Prince  RadawUI, 
he  went  in  1786  to  Paris,  where  he  remained,  with  the  exceptino 
of  a  short  period  spent  at  Milan,  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  enjoying  the  special  patronage  of  Marie  Antoinette 
and  great  popularity  with  the  public.  In  Mihin  he  appeared 
not  only  as  a  pianist  but  also  as  a  player  of  the  harmonica,  an 
instrument  which  was  much  sought  after  on  account  of  its 
novelty  in  those  days.  Towards  the  dose  of  1789  he  removed 
to  London,  where  on  the  ind  of  March  1790  he  appeared  at 
Salomon's  concerts,  and  he  married  a  daughter  of  Dominico  Corri, 
herself  a  dever  harpist  and  pianist.  Unfortunately  he  was 
tempted  by  the  large  sale  of  his  numerous  compositions  to  open  a 
music-publishing  warehouse  in  partnership  with  Montague  Corri, 
a  relative  of  his  wife.  The  result  was  injurious  to  his  fame  and 
disastrous  to  his  fortune.  Writing  soldy  for  the  sake  of  sale, 
he  composed  many  pieces  that  were  quite  unworthy  of  his  genius; 
and,  as  he  was  entirdy  destitute  of  business  capadty,  bankruptcy 
was  inevitable.  In  1800  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Hamburg  to 
escape  the  claims  of  hb  creditors.  Some  yean  later  he  was 
attached  hi  the  capacity  of  musidan  to  the  household  of  Prince 
Lonb  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship.  On  the  death  of  hb  patron  in  1806  be  passed  into  the 
service  of  the  prince  of  Isenburg  as  court  musician.  In  i8og  be 
went  to  Paris  to  fill  a  similar  situation  Jn  the  household  of  Prince 
Talleyrand,  which  he  hdd  until  hb  death  on  the  >olh  of  Manfc 
1813. 
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Pnwiil"  had  as  fanportaat  faflneace  on  tke  dcrdopment  of 
pbnoiotte  music  A>  a  performer  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
purity  of  his  tonj,  the  combined  power  and  delicacy  of  his  touch, 
and  the  facility  of  his  execution.  His  sonatas,  luwwn  as  The 
ImtcaHom,  Tke  Farewell  and  Tie  HarmcitU  Blety,  though  not 
equally  sustained  throughout,  contain  noYements  that  have 
(carcely  been  surpassed  for  solemnity  and  beauty  of  idea. 

See  abo  Alexander  W.  Thayer's  artidea  la  Dwight's  /ramof  ef 
MatU  (Boston,  i860. 

DOSSBUMRF,  a  town  of  Germany,'  in 'the  Prussian  Rlu'ne 
province,  oa  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  34  ra.  by  rail  N.  by  W. 
from  Cologne.  Pop.  (1885)  115,190;  (1895)  175,985;  (1905) 
152,630,  DOsseldorf  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  of  western 
Geiiiuny,  Its  situation  on  the  great  mid-European  waterway 
and  as  the  junction  of  several  main  lines  of  railway  has 
largely  favoured  its  rapid  growth  and  industrial  development. 
It  is  the  principal  banking  centre  of  the  Westphalian  coal  and 
Jroo  trade,  and  the  favourite  readence  of  the  leading  merchants 
«f  the  lower  Ilhine. 

Thedtyconsists  of  fivemain  portions — the  Altstadt, the  original 
town  with  narrow,  irregular  streets;  the  Karlstadt,  dating  from 
1787  and  so  called  after  the  electoral  prince  Charles  Theodore; 
the  Neustadt,  laid  out  between  1690  and  1716;  and  the  Fried- 
richstadt  and  the  Kfinigstadt,  of  recent  formation.  In  addition, 
the  former  villages  of  Pempelfort,  Oberbilk,  Unterbilk,  Flingem 
and  Derendorf  have  been  incorporated  and  form  the  outer  suburbs 
of  the  town  proper.  On  the  south  side  the  town  has  been 
completely  metamorphosed  by  the  removal  of  the  K6ln-Mindner 
and  Bergisch-Macrklsch  stations  to  a  central  station  lying  to 
the  east.  The  site  thus  gained  was  converted  into  new 
bonlevards,  whOe  the  railway  to  Neuss  and  Aix-la-Chapelle 
was  diverted  through  the  suburb  of  Bilk  and  thence  across 
the  Rhine  by  an  iron  bridge.  A  road  bridge  (completed  1898, 
M87  ft.  long),  replacing  the  old  bridge  of  boats,  carries  Uie 
electric  tram-line  to  Crcfeld.  The  town,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Altstadt,  is  regularly  built,  but  within  its  area  are  numerous 
open  groun<fa  and  public  squares,  which  prevent  the  regularity 
.  of  its  plan  degenerating  into  monotony:  the  marlcet-place,  with 
the  colossal  bron»  statue  of  the  elector  John  William,  the  parade, 
the  Alice  Strasse,  the  KSnigs  Alice,  and  the  KSnigs  Plau  may 
be  specially  mentioned.  Of  the  thirty-seven  churdbes,  o(  which 
twenty-six  are  Roman  Catholic,  the  most  noticeable  are: — 
St  Andrew's,  formerly  the  Jesuit  and  court  church,  with  frescoes 
by  J.  Habner  (t8o6-i88>),  E.  Deger  (1809-1885),  and  H.  MUcke 
(1806-1891),  and  the  cmbalmedbodiesof  several  Rhenish  dectors; 
St  Lambert's,  with  a  tower  180  ft.  high  and  containing  a  monu- 
ment to  Duke  William  (d.  1593);  Maximilians,  with  frescoes  by 
J.  A.  N.  Settegast  (1813-1890);  the  Romanesque  St  Martin's, 
and  the  new  Gothic  church  of  St  Mary.  Besides  the  old  ducal 
palace,  laid  in  ruins  by  the  French  in  1794,  but  restored  in  1846, 
the  secular  buildings  comprise  the  government  offices,  the  post- 
oBice  in  Italian  style,  the  town  haU  on  the  market  square,  the 
law  courts,  the  municipal  music  hall,  the  municipal  theatre, 
the  assembly  ball  ot  the  Rhanisb  provincial  diet,  an  Italian 
Renaissance  edifice  erected  in  1879,  the  academy  of  art  (1881; 
in  pure  Renaissance),  the  industrial  art  museum  (1896),  the  his- 
torical museum,  and  the  industrial  art  school.  The  town  also 
possesses  a  b'brary  of  50,000  volumes,  several  high-grade  schools, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  great  number  of  commercial  and  intellectual 
associations;  but  to  nothing  is  it  mote  indebted  for  its  celebrity 
than  to  the  Academy  of  Painting.  This  famous  institution, 
originally  founded  by  the  elector  Charles  Theodore  in  1 767,  was  re- 
organized by  King  Frederick  William  III.  in  i8»,  and  has  since 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  as  a  centre  of  artistic  culture. 
From  1821  tni  1836  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Cornelius, 
a  native  of  the  town,  from  1836  to  1859  under  Schadow,  and 
from  1859  to  1864  under  E.  Bendemann  (1811-1S89).  From 
Bendemann's  resignation  it  continued  in  the  hands  of  a  body 
of  curators  till  1873,  when  Hermann  Wislicenus  (i8a5-i899)  of 
Weimar  was  chosen  director.  The  noble  collection  of  paintings 
wUch  formerly  adorned  the  DOsseldorf  gallery  was  removed 
to  Munich  is  1805,  and  has  not  sinca  been  restored:  but  there 


is  BO  Isdc  of  artfatic  treasures  in  the  town.  The  academy 
possesses  14,000  original  drawings  and  sketches  by  the  great 
masten,  94,000  engravings,  and  348  water-colour  copies  of  Italian 
originals;  the  municipal  gallery  contains  valuable  specimens 
of  the  local  school;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Schulte 
collection.  The  principal  names  are  Cornelius,  Lessing,  the 
brothen  Andreas  and  Oswald  Achenbach,  A.  Baur  (b.  1835), 
A.  Tidemand  (1814-1876),  and  L.  Knaus  (b.  1839).  An  annual 
exhibition  is  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Art  Union;  and  the 
members  of  the  Artists'  Society,  or  UMaslcn,  as  they  are  called, 
have  annual  festivals  and  masquerades. 

The  town  is  embellished  with  many  handsome  monuments — 
notably  a  bronze  statue  of  Cornell  js,  by  A.  Donndorf  (b.  1835), 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor  William  I.  (1S96),'  and  a 
large  bronze  group  in  front  of  the  assembly  hall  of  the  diet, 
representing  the  river  Rhine  and  its  chief  tributaries.  In  the 
suburb  of  Bilk  there  are  the  Floragarten  and  Volksgarten,  the 
astronomical  observatory  and  the  harbour.  Extensive  quays 
afford  accommodation  for  vessels  of  deep  draught,  and  the  trade 
with  the  Dutch  cities  and  with  London  has  been  thereby  greatly 
enhanced.  Within  recent  years  DOsseldorf  has  made  remarkable 
progress  as  an  industrial  centre.  The  first  place  is  occupied  by 
the  iron  industries,  embracing  foundries,  furnaces,  engineering 
and  machine  shops,  &c.  Next  come  cotton  spinning  and  weaving, 
calico  printing,  yam-spinning,  dyeing  and  similar  text9e  branches, 
besides  a  variety  of  other  industries. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  the  town  lies  the  village  of  DOssclthal, 
with  Onmt  von  der  Recke-Volmerstein's  establishment .  for 
homeless  children  in  the  former  TTappist  monastery,  and  in  the 
suburb  of  Pempelfort  is  the  JSgerhoJ,  the  residence  at  one  time 
of  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  afterwards  of  the  prince  of 
Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen. 

DOsseldorf,  as  the  form  of  the  name — the  village  on  the  DOssel 
— dcady  indicates,  was  long  a  place  of  smaD  consideration.  In 
1 388  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town  by  Count  A'JoIf  of  Berg; 
from  his  saccessoia  it  obtained  various  privileges,  and  in  1385  was 
chosen  as  tbor  residence.  After  it  had  suffered  greatly  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  it 
recovered  its  prosperity  under  the  patronage  of  the  electoral 
prince  John  William  of  the  Palatinate,  who  dwelt  in  the  castle 
for  many  years  before  his  death  in  1716.  In  1795  the  town,  after 
a  violent  bombardment,  was  surrendered  to  the  French;  and 
after  the  peace  of  Luniville  it  was  deprived  of  its  fortifications. 
In  1805  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Napoleonic  duchy  of  Berg; 
and  in  1815  it  passed  with  the  duchy  into  Prussian  possession. 
Among  its  celebrities  are  Johann  Georg  and  Fricdrich  Hcinricb 
Jacobi,  Heinrich  Heine,  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Peter  von  Cor- 
nelius, Wilhdm  Camphausen  and  Heinrich  von  Sybel. 

See  H.  Ferber,  BislorUche  Wanienmt  durtk  die  alu  Sladt  DisseldorJ 
(DOaacldorf.  1889-I890);  Brandt,  5)Wtni  zur  Wimdulls-  and  Vtr- 
walluKfstexhidile  der  Sladt  Datsddmf  (DOsiddorf,  1903);  and  local 
Guidt  by  Bone. 

DUSSERAH,  or  Dasaka,  a  Hindu  new-moon  festival  (some-' 
times  called  Maha-navami),  held  in  October,  and  specially 
connected  with  ancestral  worship.'  In  the  native  states,  such 
as  Mysore,  the  rajas  give  public  entertainments  lasting  for  ten 
days,  and  espedally  invite  European  ofiidals  to  the  festivities, 
which  indude  horae-radng,  athletic  contests,  and  banquets. 

See  ].  A.  I>ubo!s,  Hindu  ifannert,  Ciutoms  and  Cemnaniet,  p.  577.' 

DUST,  earth  or  other  matter  reduced  to  fine  dry  and  powdery 
parlides;  the  word  is  Teutonic  and  appears  in  such  various 
forms  as  the  Dutch  diiiil,  Danish  dyst,  for  the  dust  of  flour  or 
meal,  and  in  the  older  forms  dmK;  the  modern  German  DunsI, 
vapour,  probably  preserves  the  original  form  an<)  meaning, 
that  of  something  which  can  be  blown  about  by  the  wind. 

Atmospheric  Dusl.— The  presence  of  dust  in  the  atmosphere 
has  probably  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  prehistoric 
man  must  have  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  noticing  it  Ughting 
up  the  paths  of  sunbeams  that  penetrated  his  dark  caves,  yet  it 
is  only  ot  recent  years  that  it  has  become  the  subject  of  sdentific 
observation.  Formeriy  it  was  considered  as  simply  matter  in 
the  wrong  place,  the  presence  of  which  had  to  be  tolerated,  but 
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was  supposed  to  serve  no  useful  putpose  in  nature.  It  wa*  not 
till  the  year  1880  that  atmospheric  dtist  came  under  scientific 
investigation,  when  it  soon  became  evident  that  it  played  a 
mo^t  important  part  in  nature,  and  that  instead  o(  being  a 
nuisance  to  be  got  rid  of,  it  added  much  to  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  life. 

The  atmosphere  is  composed  of  a  number  of  gases  which  have 
a  nearly  constant  proportion  to  each  other,  and  of  varying 
proportions  of  water  vapour.  This  vapour,  constantly  rising 
from  land  and  sea,  mixes  with  the  gases  in  the  atmosphere  and 
so  long  as  it  remains  vapour  is  invisible,  but  when  it  becomes 
cooled  by  the  actual  processes  in  nature  the  vapour  lends  to 
condense  to  the  liquid  condition  and  form  cloud  particles. 
Before  18S0  it  had  always  been  assumed  that  when  this  condensa- 
tion took  place,  the  vapour  molecules  simply  combined  with 
each  other  to  form  the  little  globules  of  water,  but  J.  Aitkcn 
showed  that  vapour  molecules  in  the  atmosphere  do  not  combine 
with  each  other,  that  before  condensation  can  take  place  there 
Biust  be  some  solid  or  liquid  nucleus  on  which  the  vapour  mole- 
cules can  combine,  and  that  the  dust  in  the  atmosphere  forms 
the  nuclei  on  which  the  water-vapour  molecules  condense. 
Every  cloud  particle  being  grown  round  a  dust  nucleus  thus 
has  a  dust  particle  in  it.  The  presence  of  dust  in  the  atmosphere 
allows  the  condensation  of  the  vapour  to  take  place  whenever 
the  air  is  cooled  to  the  saturation  point,  and  if  there  were  no 
dust  present  the  condensation  would  not  take  place  till  the  air 
was  cooled  far  below  that  point,  and  become  highly  super- 
saturated; and  when  it  did  take  place  the  condensation  would 
be  violent  and  result  in  heavy  rain-drops  without  the  formation 
of  what  we  know  as  cloud.  This  might  be  in  some  ways  an^ 
advantage,  but  living  in  such  supersaturated  air  would  have 
many  disadvantages.  The  supersaturated  air  having  no  dust 
to  condense  on  would  condense  on  our  clothes,  the  inside  and 
outside  walls  of  our  dwellings,  and  on  every  solid  and  liquid 
surface  with  which  it  came  in  contact. 

Many  of  the  dust  particles  in  the  atmosphere  which  form  the 
nuclei  of  condensation  are  extremely  minute,  so  small  as  to  be 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  microscope,  and  at  first  sight  it  might 
appear  to  be  impossible  to  get  any  reliable  information  as  to 
their  numbers.  But  Aitken,  having  shown  that  water  vapour 
must  have  a  nucleus  to  condense  on,  saw  that  this  placed  in  our 
hands  the  means  of  counting  the  dust  particles  in  our  atmosphere, 
and  in  1888  showed  how  it  could  be  done.  As  water  vapour 
in  the  air  condenses  on  the  dust  particles  present  and  forms 
cloud  particles,  he  showed  that  all  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  to  cause  the  dust  particles  to  become  centres  of  con- 
densation, when  they  would  be  so  increased  in  size  as  to  come 
within  the  range  of  an  ordinary  magnifying  lens,  and  that  by 
counting  the  cloud  particles  it  would  be  possible  to  determine 
the  number  of  dust  particles.  To  carry  out  this  idea  the  air 
under  examination  was  placed  in  an  air-tight  receiver  and 
saturated  with  water  vapour.  It  was  then  expanded  by  an  air- 
pump,  and  in  this  way  cooled  and  condensation  produced.  The 
cloud  particles  so  formed  were  allowed  to  fall  on  a  micrometer 
and  their  number  counted  by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  short- 
focussed  lens.  Certain  precautions  are  necessary  in  carrying 
out  this  process.  There  must  not  be  more  than  500  particles 
per  cubic  centimetre  of  air,  or  all  the  particles  will  not  form 
nuclei,  and  will  not  therefore  be  thrown  down  as  cloud  particles. 
When  the  number  in  the  air  tested  exceeds  that  Agure,  the  dusty 
air  must  be  mixed  with  such  a  quantity  of  dustless  air  as  will 
reduce  the  number  below  500  per  c.c,  and  the  correct  number 
in  the  air  tested  is  obtained  by  allowing  for  the  proportion  of 
dustless  air  to  dusty  air,  and  for  the  expansion  necessary  for 
cooling. 

Thousands  of  tests  of  the  atmospheric  dust  have  been  made 
with  this  instrument  at  many  places  over  the  world,  and  in  no 
part  of  it  has  dustless  air  been  found;  indeed  it  is  very  rare  to 
find  air  with  less  than  100  particles  per  c.c,  whilst  in  most 
country  places  the  numbers  rise  to  thousands,  and  in  cities  such 
as  London  and  Paris  the  number  may  be  as  high  as  100,000  to 
150,000  per  c.c. 


The  Muices  of  dust  particles  ia  tiie  ktmosphcre  tM  tatmeMut^ 
In  nature  volcanoes  supply  a  large  quantity,  and  the  mdcotic 
matter  constantly  falUng  towards  the  earth  and  becoming 
dissipated  by  the  intense  heat  produced  by  the  friction  of  t^ 
atmosphere  keep  up  a  constantsupply.  Large  quantities  of  dust 
are  also  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  strong  winds,  iron 
dusty  roads  and  dry  soil,  and  there  is  gofxl  reason  for  supposias 
that  large  quantities  of  sand  are  carried  from  the  deserts  by.  the 
wind  and  transported  great  distances,  the  sand,  for  in<t#i¥^, 
from  the  desert  of  Africa  being  caniod  to  £uro(>e.  It  is,  however, 
to  artificial  causes  that  most  of  the  dust  is  due.  The  bumiAcof 
coal  is  the  principal  source  of  these,  not  only  when  the  co«l  is 
burned  with  the  production  of  smoke,  but  also  when  smokdesa^ 
and  even  when  the  coal  is  first  converted  into  gas  and  burned  in 
the  most  perfect  forms  of  combustion.  It  results  from  this  that 
whik  in  the  air  over  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  earth  and  over 
the  ocean  the  number  of  particles  is  small,  being  principally 
produced  by  natural  causes  or  carried  from  distant  lands,  they  ai4 
much  more  numerous  in  inhabited  areas,  especially  in  thoso 
where  much  coal  is  burned.  It  is  evident  that  if  there  were  not 
some  purifying  process  in  nature  there  would  be  a  tendency  for 
the  dust  particles  to  increase  in  numbers,  because  though  some 
dust  particles  may  fall  out  of  the  air,  many  of  them  are  so  small 
they  have  but  little  tendency  to  settle,  but  by  becoming  ceatret 
of  cloud  particles  they  are  carried  downwards  to  the  earth,  and, 
f  urther,thesc  when  showering  down  as  rain  tend  to  wash  the  others 
out  of  the  atmosphere.  We  may  therefore  look  on  all  unia- 
habited  areas  of  the  earth  as  purifying  areas,  and  their  purify- 
ing power  seems  to  depend  partly  on  their  extent,  but  principally 
on  their  rainfall.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  purUying 
cflfect  of  some  of  these  areas  obtained  from  the  results  of  hundreds 
of  observations.  The  areas  referred  to  are:  (i)  Mediterranean 
Sea,  the  observations  being  made  on  the  south  coast  of  Francs 
on  the  air  blowing  inshore;  (3)  the  Alps,  the  observations  bdrig 
made  on  the  Rigi  Kulm;  (j)  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
observations  being  made  at  various  places;  and  (4)  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  observations  being  made  on  the  west  coast  ot 
Scotland,  when  the  wind  blew  from  the  ocean. 


Mediterranean. 

Alps. 

Highlands. 

Atlantic. 

Mean  of  lowest 
Mean  of  number 

891 

l6lt 

^ 

'41 
55» 

3II 

Thescnumbersare  all  lowforatmosphericdust, much  lower  than 
in  air  from  inhabited  areas.  On  the  Rigi  Kulm,  for  instance,  the 
number  was  sometimes  over  10,000  per  c.c.  when  the  wind  was 
from  inhabited  areas  and  the  sun  causing  ascending  currents; 
and  at  the  same  place  as  the  Atlantic  air  was  tested  the  numbers 
went  up  to  over  5000  per  c.c.  when  the  wmd  blew  from  the 
inhabited  areas  of  Scotland,  though  the  distance  to  the  nearest 
was  over  60  m. 

E.  D.  Fridlander'  made  many  observations  on  the  dust  of  th« 
atmosphere  with  the  same  Instrument  as  employed  by  Aitken. 
In  crossing  the  Atlantic  he  got  no  low  numbers,  always  over 
2000  per  c.c,  but  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  he  got  a  reading  as 
low  as  280  per  c.c  In  crossing  the  Pacific  the  lowest  obtained 
was  24s,  In  the  Indian  Ocean  243,  in  the  Arabian  Sea  280,  in 
the  Red  Sea  383,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  875  per  c  c  He 
has  also  made  observations  in  Switzerland.  The  lowest  number 
obtained  by  him  was  in  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  Bieshom,  13,600  ft. 
above  sea-level,  where  the  number  was  as  low  as  15;  per  c.c 
Professor  G.  Melandcr'  of  Helsingfors  studied  the  dust  in 
the  atmosphere.  His  observations  were  made  in  Switzerland, 
Biskra  In  the  Sahara,  Finland,  the  borders  of  Russia,  and  in 
Norway;  but  in  none  of  these  places  were  low  numbers  observed. 
The  minimum  numbers  were  over  300  per  c.c,  While.maximum 
numbers  in  some  cases  went  high. 

Aitken  when  observing  on  the  Rigi  Kulm  noticed  during  some 

■ "  Atmospheric  Dutt  Obwrvatlotii  from  various  parts  of  the 
WofH."  Q*aru  Jowm.  Rty.  U«t.  Hoc.  (July  1896). 

*  La  CondejuatioH  it  lAvaptur  d't^u  aoMt  Vatmospkin  (Helaiiigfor^ 
>897)- 
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conditions  of'wtellwr  tint  there  wu  a  d>3y  variation  in  ti» 
number  of  paiticles,  a  maximum  near  Uie  Iwttest  part  of  tlM  day 
and  a  minimum  in  the  morning,  and  attributed  the  rise  in  the 
numben  to  tlie  impure  air  of  tlic  valleys  rising  on  tlie  sun-heated 
slopes  of  the  mountain  or  driven  up  by  the 
wind.  A.  Ranlcin,  at  tlie  Ben  Nerii  ofaserva- 
tory,  abo  observed  this  daily  variation,  and  his 
ofascrvatians  also  indicate  a  yeady  variation 
at  that  station,  the  numbers  being  highest  in 
March,  April  and  May.  This  may  possibly 
be  due  to  small  rainfall  in  these  months, 
but  more  probably  to  the  fact  that  south- 
easterly winds  blow  more  frequently  during  these  months 
on  Ben  Nevis  than  at  any  other  season,  and  these  winds  bring 
the  impure  air  from  the  more  densely  inhabited  ports  of  the 
country. 

•  Without  atmospheric  dust  not  only  would  we  not  have  the 
glorious  cloud  scenery  we  at  present  enjoy,  but  weshould  have  no 
ha«  in  the  atmosphere,  none  of  the  atmospheric  efiects  that 
delight  the  artist.  The  white  haze,  the  blue  haze,  the  tender 
sunset  glows  of  red,  orange  and  yellow,  would  all  be  absent,  and 
the  moment  the  sua  dipped  below  the  horizon  the  earth  would  be 
in  darkness;  no  twilight,  no  after-glows,  such  as  those  given  some 
years  ago  by  the  volcanic  dust  from  Kmlutoa;  none  of  the 
poetry  of  eventide.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  so?  Simply 
because  all  these  are  due  to  matter  suspended  in  the  air,  to  dust. 
Water  has  no  such  effects  as  long  as  it  is  a  vapour,  and  if  it 
oondeosed  without  the  presence  of  dust ,  the  particles  would  be  far 
too  few  to  give  any  appreciable  effect  and  too  heavy  to  remain  in 
(uspenswn. 

Turning  now  to  the  investigations  on  this  point,  Aitkcn  has 
showfa  thM  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  water  vapour  has 
•ny  hazing  effect,  and  shows  that  the  haze  is  entirely  due  to  dust, 
the  density  of  the  haze  increasing  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  dust  particles  in  the  air,  and  also  with  the  rdaiite  humidity; 
bat  the  humidity  does  not  act  as  vapour,  but  by  condensing  on 
the  dust  and  increasing  the  size  of  the  particles,  as  it  is  not  the 
amount  of  vapour  present  but  the  degree  of  saturation  that 
affects  the  result;  the  more  saturated  the  air,  the  more  vapour 
is  condensed  on  the.  particles,  they  so  become  larger  and  their 
hazing  effect  increased. 

The  relation  of  haze  or  transparency  of  the  air  to  the  number  of 
dust  particles  was  observed  on  five  visits  to  the  RigiKidm.  The 
visibility  of  Uochgerrach,  a  mountain  70  m.  distant  from  the 
Kigl,  was  used  for  estimating  the  amount  of  haze  when  the  air  was 
dear.  During  the  visits  tUsmouutain  was  visiUe  thirteen  times, 
and  it  was  never  seen  except  when  the  number  of  particles  was 
low.  On  eight  occasions  the  mountain  was  only  one-half  to  one- 
fifth  hazed,  and  On  these  daystbenumberof  porticltswasas  low 
as  from  {96  to  Sjo  per  ex.  It  wa*  seen  five  times  when  the 
number  vras  from  950  to  sooo  pet  c.c,  but  the  mountain  on  these 
occasions  was  only  just  visible,  and  it  was  never  seen  when  the 
Dumber  was  a  little  over  aooo  pet  c.c. 

Ik  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  relative  humidity  has  an 
cfiect  on  the  dust  by  increasing  the  s^  of  the  particles  and  so 
increasing  the  haze.  It  was  therefore  necessary  in  working  out 
the  dust  and  haze  observations  made  at  the  different  places  to 
arrange  all  the  observations  in  tables  according  to  the  wet-bulb 
d«|>ressions  at  the  time.  All  the  observations  taken  when  the 
wet-bulb  depression  li»a  between  2°  and  4°  were  put  in  one  table, 
all  those  when  it  was  between  4°  and  7°  in  another,  and  all 
those  when  it  was  over  7°  in  a  third.  It  should  be  here  noted 
that  when  the  dust  particles  were  counted  and  the  wet  and  dry 
bulb  observations  taken,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  haze  was 
also  made.  This  was  done  by  estimating  the  amoimt  of  haze  on 
a  mountain  at  a  known  dutance.  Suppose  the  mountain  to  be 
asm.  distant,  and  at  the  time  to  be  one-half  hazed,  then  the  limit 
•f  visibility  of  the  mountain  uodec  the  conditions  would  be 
{o  m.,  aiul  that  was  taken  as  the  mimba  representing  the  trans- 
parency of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time.  In  the  tables  above 
■eisiTed  to  along  with  the  number  of  particles  was  entered  the 
limit  of  visibililyM  the  tilnsi  when  this  was  dooe  it  was  at  once 


seen  that  as  the  number  of  particles  increased  the  limit  of  visi- 
bility decreased,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  short  table 
of  the  Rigi  Kulm  observations  when  the  wet-bulb  depression 
was  between  3"  and  4° 


Date. 

Lowest 
Number. 

Highest 
Number. 

Mean 
Number. 

Limit  of 

Visibility  in 

Miles. 

C 

19th  May  1801 
2zad  May  1M9 
16th  May  189] 

4M 
laaS 

850 
a6oo 

IS? 

I9I3 

tSO 
100 
40 

,7,4«o    75.176- 

When  the  number  of  particles  is  multiplied  by  the  Hmit  of  visi- 
bility in  the  tables  a  fairly  constant  number  C.  is  obtained;  see 
preceding  table.  All  the  observations  taken  at  the  different 
places  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner  and  the  means  of  all  the 
observations  at  the  different  humidities  were  obtained,  and  the 
following  table  gives  the  mean  values  of  C.  at  the  different  wet- 
bulb  depressions  of  all  the  observations  made  at  the  different 
places. 


Wet-bulb  depression  . 
Mean  values  of  C.      . 

»•  to  4» 

76,058 

4*  to  7* 

■05.545 

7*  and  over 
I4'.I48 

Trom  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  dryness  of  the 
air  increased  it  required  a  larger  number  of  particles  to  produce 
a  complete  haze,  nearly  double  the  number  being  required  itfhen 
the  wet-bulb  depression  was  over  7*  than  when  it  was  only  from 
a*  to  4*.  To  find  the  number  of  particles  required  to  produce  a 
complete  haze,  that  is,  to  render  a  mountain  just  invisible,  all  that 
Is  necessary  is  to  multiply  the  above  constant  C.  by  160,930,  the 
number  of  centimetres  in  a  mile,  when  this  is  done  with  the 
observations  made  in  the  West  Highlands  we  get  the  numbers 
given  in  the  foQowing  table: — 


Wet-bulb  depression. 

Number  of  Particle*  to 
produce  a  complete  haze. 

^•to4* 
4;to7\ 
7   to  ro* 

12,500,000,000 
17,100,000,000 
22,600,000.000 

The  above  table  gives  the  niunber  of  particles  of  atmospheric 
dust  in  a  column  of  air  having  a  section  of  one  centimetre  square, 
at  the  different  humidities,  required  to  produce  a  complete  haze, 
that  is,  to  make  a  distant  object  invisible,  and  is  of  cottrse  quite 
independent  of  the  length  of  the  column. 

In  making  these  dust  and  transparency  observations  .three 
things  were  noted:  ist,  the  nrumbcr  of  particles;  sod,  tbe 
humidity;andjrd,theliinitofvisibiUty. '  From  the  results  above 
given,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  now  know  any  two  of  these  we  can 
calculate  the  third.  Suppose  we  know  the  limit  of  visibility  and 
the  humidity,  then  the  number  of  particles  can  be  calculated  by 
the  aid  of  the  above  tables. 

To  show  the  hazing  effects  of  dust  it  is  not,  however,  necessary 
to  use  a  dust  counter.  Aitken  for  some  years  made  observations 
on  the  haze  in  the  air  at  Falkirk  by  simply  noting  the  direction 
of  tbe  wind,  the  wet-bulb  depression  at  tbe  time,  and  the  trans- 
parency of  tbe  air.  Falkiilt  b  favoorably  situated  for  such 
observations  owing  to  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  population 
surrounding  it.  Tbe  whole  area  from  west,  north-west  to  north; 
is  very  thinly  populated,  while  in  all  other  directions  it  is  densely 
populated.  It  was  found  that  the  air  from  the  thinly  inhabited 
parts,  that  is,  the  north-west  quadrant,  was  nine  times  clearer 
than  the  air  from  other  directions  with  the  same  wet-bulb 
depression,  and  that  the  density  of  the  haze  was  directly  ptt>- 
portional  to  tbe  density  of  the  population  of  the  area  from  which 
the  wind  blew.  These  observations  also  showed  that  the  trans* 
parency  of  the  air  increases  with  the  dryness,  being  3*7  times 
clearer  when  the  wet-bulb  depression  is  8^  than  when  it  is  only 
2*,  and  that  the  air  coming  from  the  densely  inhabited  parts 
is  about  10  times  more  hazed  than  if  there  were  no  inhabitants  in 
the  country.  (/.  A-l 
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DUTCH  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY 


DUTCH  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  THE  {OnUnditdie  Vtrmiitde 
Uaatschappij),  a  body  founded  by  a  charter  from  Ihc  Nether- 
knds  states-general  on  the  20th  of  March  1602.  It  had  a  double 
purpose:  first  to  regulate  and  protect  the  already  considerable 
trade  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  then  to 
help  in  prosecuting  the  long  war  of  independence  against  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Before  the  union  between  Portugal  and  Spain  in 
]  5S0-8 1,  the  Dutch  had  been  the  chief  carriers  of  eastern  produce 
f  rom  Li^n  to  northern  Europe.  When  they  were  shut  out  from 
the  Portuguese  trade  by  the  Spanish  king  they  were  driven  to 
sail  to  the  East  in  order  to  make  good  their  loss. '  Unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  find  a  route  to  the  East  by  tile  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia ,  which  would  have  been  free  from  interference 
from  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  It  was  only  when  these 
failed  that  the  Dutch  decided  to  intrude  on  the  already  well- 
known  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  fight  their  way 
to  the  Spice  Islandsof  the  Malay  Archipelago.  A  first  expedition, 
commanded  by  Cornelius  Hout^ian,  a  merchant  long  resident  at 
Lisbon,  sailed  on  the  2nd  of  April  1595.  It  was  provided  with 
an  itinerary  or  book  of  sailing  instructions  drawn  up  by  Jan 
Huyghen  van  Linschoten,*  a  Dutchman  who  had  visited  Goa; 
The  voyage  was  marked  by  many  disasters  and  losses,  but  the 
survivors  who  reached  the  Texel  on  their  return  on  the  20th  of 
August  1597  brought  back  some  valuable  cargo,  and  a  treaty 
made  with  the  sultan  of  Bantam  in  Java. 
^^  These  results  were  sufficient  to  encourage  a  great  outburst  of 
commercial  adventure.  Companies  described  as  "Van  Feme  " — 
that  is,  of  the  distant  seas — were  formed,  and  by  1602  from  sixty 
to  seventy  Dutch  vessels  had  sailed  to  Hindustan  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  On  those  distant  seas  the  traders  could  neither 
be  controlled  nor  protected  by  their  native  government.  They 
fought  among  themselves  as  wcU  as  with  the  natives  and  the 
Portuguese,  and  their  competition  sent  up  prices  in  the  eastern 
markets  and  brought  them  down  at  home.  Largely  at  the 
suggestion  of  Jan  van  Oldenbameveldt,  and  in  full  accordance 
with  the  economic  principles  of  the  time,  the  states-general 
decided  to  combine  the  existing  separate  companies  into  one 
united  Dutch  East  India  Company,  which  could  discharge 
the  functk>ns  of  a  government  in  those  remote  seas,  prosecute 
the  war  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  regulate  the  trade.  A 
capital  estimated  variously  at  a  little  above  and  a  nttle  under 
6,500,000  florins,  was  raised  by  national  subscription  in  shares  of 
3000  florins.  The  independence  of  the  states  which  constituted 
the  United  Netherlands  was  recognized  by  the  creation  of  local 
boards  at  Amsterdam,  in  Zealand,  at  Delft  and  Rotterdam, 
Hoom  and  Enkhuizen.  -  The  boards  directed  the  trade  of  their 
own  districts,  and  were  responsible  to  one  another,  but  sot  for 
one  another  as  towards  the  public  A  general  directorate  of  60 
members  was  chosen  by  tJie  local  boards..  Amsterdam  was 
represented  by  20  directors,  Zealand  by  X2,  Ddft  and  Rotterdam 
by  t4,  and  Hoom  and  Enkhuizen  also  by  14.  The  real  governing 
authority  was  the  "Collegium,"  or.  board  of  control  of  17 
members,  of  whom  16  were  chosen  from  the  general  directorate 
in  proportion  to  the  share  which  each  local  branch  had  contri- 
buted to  the  capital  or  joint  stock.  Amsterdam,  which  sub- 
scribed a  half,  had  eight  representatives;  Zealand,  which  found 
a  quarter,  had  four;  Delft  and  Rotterdam,  Hoom  and  Enkhuizen 
liad  two  respectively,  since  each  of  the  pairs  had  subscribed  an 
eighth.  The  seventeenth  member  was  nominated  in  succession 
by  (lie  other  members  of  the  United  Netherhmds.    A  committee 

^.^'  Linschotcn  was  bom  at  Haarlem  m  or  about  1563.  He  started 
fits  travels  at  the  agt  of  sixteen  and,  aft(.T  some  years  m  Spain,  went 
with  the  Portuguese  East  India  fleet  to  Goa,  where  he  arrived  in 
September  1583.  returning  in  1589.  Iti  1594  and  1595  he  took  part 
in  the  Dutch  Arctic  voyages,  and  in  1598  settled  at  Enkhuizen, 
where  he  died  on  the  8th  of  February  161 1.  Ifis  Navizutio  cc 
itintrarium  (l595-r596)  is  a  compilation  based  partly  on  his  own 
experiences,  partly  on  those  of  other  tr.ivellcrs  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  It  was  translated  into  English  and  German  in  I5«)^; 
two  Latin  versions  appeared  in  1599  nnd  a  French  translition  in 
1610.  The  famous  English  version  was  reprinte<l  for  the  Hakluyt 
Society  in  1885.  Large  selections,  with  an  Introduction,  are  ptlb- 
Kshcd  in  C.  Raymond  Beailcy's  Vvjat"  oiuf  Traxls,  vol.  ii.  (Efigl'uk 
Canut,  London,  1903).' 


of  tea  was  established  at  the  Hague  to  tiimnct  the  faosiDn*  of  the' 
company  with  the  states.generaL  The  "  collegium  "  of  sercn- 
teen  nominated  the  govemots-geoeral  who  were  appointed  after 
160S.  Thecharter,  which  was  gnnted  for  twaity-ooe  years,  con- 
ferred great  powers  on  the  company.  It  was  endowed  with  « 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  was  allowed  to 
import  free  from  all  custom  dues,  though  required  to  pay  3% 
on  exports,  and  charged  with  a  rent  to  the  states.  It  was  author- 
izcd  to  maintain  aimed  force*  by  sea  and  land,  to  erect  forts  and 
plant  colonies,  to  make  war  or  peace,  to  arrange  treaties  in  the 
name  of  the  stadtholder,  since  eastern  potentates  could  not  be 
expected  to  imderstand  what  was  meant  by  the  states-^pcnenl, 
and  to  coin  money.  It  had  full  administrative,  judicial  and 
legislative  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  q>heie  of  tqiemtions, 
which  extended  from  the  west  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  westward 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  history  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  from  its 
formation  in  1602  imtil  its  dissolution  in  1798  is  filled,  until  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  with  wars  and  diplomatk:  rdatkuu. 
Its  headquarters  were  early  fixed  at  Batavia  in  Java.  But  it 
extended  its  operations  far  and  wide.  It  had  to  deal  diplomatic- 
ally with  China  and  Japan;  to  conquer  la  footing  in  tlie  Malay 
Archipelago  and  in  Ceylon;  to  engage  in  rivalry  with  Portuguese 
and  English;  to  establish  posts  and  factories  at  the  Cape,  in 
the  Persian  GuK ,  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  and 
in  Bengal.  Only  the  main  dates  of  its  pit>gresB  can  be  mentioned 
here.  By  1619  it  had  founded  its  capital  in  Batavia  in  Java  on 
the  ruins  of  the  native  town  of  Jacatn.  It  expelled  the  Portu- 
guese from  Ceykn  between  1638  and  1658,  and  from  Malacca 
in  1641.  Its  establishment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whicb 
was  its  only  colony  in  the  strict  sense,  began  in  1652.  A  treaty 
with  the  native  princes  established  its  power  in  Sumatra  in  iMy. 
The  flourishing  age  of  the  company  dates  from  1605  and  lasted 
till  the  closing  years  of  the  century.  When  at  the  summit  of 
its  prosperity  in  1(169  it  possessed  150  tnidhig  ships,  40  ship* 
of  war,  10,000  soldiers,  and  paid  a  dividend  of  40%.  In  the 
last  yean  of  the  1 7th  centuiy  its  fortunes  began  to  decline.  Its 
decadence  was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  The  rigid  monopoly 
it  enforced  wherever  it  had  the  power  provoked  the  anger  of 
rivals.  When  Pieter  Both,  the  first  governor-general,  was  sent 
out  in  1608,  his  instructions  from  the  Boaid  of  Control  were  to 
see  that  Hotlaod  had  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the 
East  Indies,  and  that  no  other  nation  had  any  share  whatever. 
The  punuit  of  this  policy  led  the  company  into  violent  hostility 
with  the  English,  who  Mere  abo  opening  a  trade  with  the  East. 
Between  1613  and  1632  the  Dutch  drove  the  Eng^  from  the 
Spke  Islands  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  almost  entirely.  .The 
English  were  reduced  to  a  precarious  footing  at  Bantam  in  Java. 
One  incident  of  this  conflict,  the  torture  and  judicial  murder  of 
the  En^h  factora  at  Ambc^a  in  1623,  caused  bitter  hostility 
in  England.  The  success  of  the  company  in  the  Malay  Arcfai' 
pelago  was  counterbalanced  by  kaaes  elseiriiere.  It  had  fai 
all  eight  governments:  Amboyna,  Banda,  Tetnate,  Macassar, 
Malacca,  Ceylon,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Java.  Commisstenen 
were  placed  m  charge  of  its  factories  or  trading  posts  b  Bengal, 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  at  Surat,  and  at  Gambioon  (or  Bunder 
Abbas)  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  Siam.  '  Its  trade  was  divided 
into  the  "  grand  trade  "  between  Europe  and  the  East,  which  was 
conducted  in  convoys  sailing  from  and  returning  to  Amsterdam; 
and  the  "  Indies  to  Indies  "  or  coasting  tiade  between  its  poeso- 
sions  and  native  ports. 

The  rivalry  and  the  hostilities  of  French  atui  EngUsh  gradually 
drove  the  Dutch  from  the  mainland  of  Asia  and  fiom  Ceylon. 
The  company  suffered  severely  in  the  War  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. But  it  extended  and  strengthened  its  bold  on  the 
great  islands  of  the  Maky  Archipelago.  The  increase  of  it* 
political  and  militaty  burdens  destroyed  Its  profits.  In  the 
eariy  18th  century  it  was  already  embarnned,  and  was  bankrupt 
wbai  it  was  dissolved  in  1798,  though  its  credit  remained  un- 
shaken, largely,  if  its  enemies  are  to  be  believed,  because  it 
concealed  the  truth  and  published  false  accounts.  lA  the  later 
stages  of  h*  hstoiy  its  revenue  was  no  longer  derived  from  tcMle. 
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bat  faom  fmced  contributioiu  levied  on  its  subjecu.  At  home, 
the  dincton,  wlio  were  accused  o{  nepotiim  and  comiption, 
became  unpopular  at  an  early  date.  The  company  was  subject 
to  increasing  demands  and  ever  more  severe  regulation  on  the 
suceeaaive  renewals  of  its  charters  at  intervals  of  twenty-one 
years.  Theimmediatecauscsof itsdestruction  weretheconqnest 
of  Holland  by  the  French  revolutionary  armies,  the  fall  of  the 
gBverament  of  the  stadtholder,  and  the  cstabliahnient  of  the 
Batavian  Republic  in  1798. 

Authorities. — The  great  original  work  on  the  history  d  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  is  the  monumcnul  Beschrfritu  «aa 
oud  en  niew  cost  Indien  (Dordrecht  and  Amsterdam,  1734).  by 
Fransoia  Valcntyn,  in  8  vols.,  fo!io,  profusely  illustratra.  Two 
modern  works  of  the  highest  value  are:  J.  K.  J.  de  jonge.  De 
Opkomst  van  ket  Sederlandsck  Gfxttg  in  oost  Indifn  (The  Ilaffue  and 
Amsterdam,  1862-18S8),  in  15  vols.;  J.  J.  Meinsma,  Ccukudtnis 
tan  de  Nedtrlandsche  oost-Indische  BetiUineen  (,^  vols.,  Delft  and  the 
Hague,  1872-1875).  See  also  John  Crawford.  History  of  the  Indian 
ArchiptlagQ  (Edinburgh,  1820):  Clive  Day,  The  Dutch  in  Java 
(New  York,  1904):  Sir  VV.  W.  Hunter,  A  Ilistory  oj  Brilisk  India 
(London,  1899);  and  Pierre  Bonnassicux.  Les  Grandes  Compagniet 
de  commcrte  (raris,  1892). 

DOTCH  LANeUAOB.  When  the  Romans  reached  the 
territory  now  forming  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  they  found  a 
number  of  tribes  south  of  the  Rhine,  who — though  here  and 
there  mixed  with  Germans — belonged  to  a  non-Getmanic  race, 
and  who,  closely  related  to  the  Belgian  tribes,  spoke  a  language 
beionging  to  the  Celtic  group.  Possibly  they  were  also  situated 
<m  the  more  elevated ,  grotuids  north  of  the  Rhine,  at  least 
vestiges  of  them  may  still  be  traced.  We  do  not  know  anything 
about  their  being  mixed  with  or  subdued  by  the  intruding 
German  tribes.    We  can  only  guess  it. 

At  that  time  the  fertile  delta  of  the  Rhine  was  already  occupied 
by  German  tribes  who  in  language  and  lutional  customs  must 
have  stood  in  some  relation  to  the  tribes  living  along  the  Rhine 
in  Germany,  later  called  Franks.  The  consonantal  system  of 
their  language  was  in  accordance  with  the  other  Low-German 
dialects,  which  is  proved  by  the  remains  we  have  in  the  glasses 
of  the  Lex  Salica,  for  the  greater  part  handed  down  In  a  bad 
condition.  Tlese  tribes,  whom  we  shall  take  together  under 
the  name  of  Low-Fianks — the  Romans  called  Ihem  Batavi, 
Caninefatcs,Cliamavi,&c.— werespreadovcrGelderfand.OveryscI, 
part  of  Utrecht  and  South  Holland,  and  the  south-western 
put  of  North  Holland.  When  in  the  sixth  century  allied  tribes 
from  the  present  north  Germany,  who  named  themselves 
Suoos  after  one  of  those  tribes  living  alongside  the  Elbe, 
conquered  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Franks  a  great  many 
retreated  fiom  the  eastern  parts,  and  then  the  Franks,  who 
already  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  had  begun  to  invade  into  the 
territory  of  the  Belgian  tribes,  continued  their  wars  of  conquest 
in  a  southward  direction  and  subdued  all  the  land  south  of  the 
branch  of  the  Rhine  that  is  called  the  "  Waal."  Since  that  time 
the  Frankish  dialect  came  there,  and  the  Celtic-speaking  popula- 
tion of  the  south  suffered  its  language  to  be  entirely  supplanted 
by  that  of  the  conquerors.  Hence  in  the  formerly  Celtic-speaking 
parts  of  Brabant  and  Limburg  we  find  but  Frankish  dialects, 
somewhat  corresponding  with  those  of  part  of  Gelderland,  Utrecht 
and  Holland.  The  deviation  that  is  perceptible  concerns  less 
the  use  of  words  than  the  way  of  laying  the  stress. 

In  part  of  Gelderland,  east  of  the  Ysel,  and  in  Overysel,  the 
older  Frankish  dialect  (of  the  Salian  Franks)  was  given  up  and 
the  language  of  the  victorious  Saxons  was  assumed,  perhaps 
here  and  there  strongly  mixed  with  the  older  language.  The 
language  which  a  spoken  there,  and  farther  to  the  north  through 
Drente  as  far  as  in  some  parts  of  Groningen,  is  called  Saxon. 
Indeed,  these  dialects  correspond  in  a  great  many  respects 
with  the  language  of  the  Old-Saxon  poem  Heliand  (f.i.)  and 
with  the  North-German  dialects — from  the  latter  they  deviate 
considerably  b  some  respecu.  The  chief  pout  of  conformity 
it  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  the  verb:  w>  hopi,  m  gSl, 
BtUandi  wi  kUpadf  vi  gangad,  which  are  xoH  loopat,  wii  gaan 
bi  the  Frankish  dialects.  In  the  vocal  system,  too,  there  are 
peculiar  differences. 

In  the  north  of  Holland  there  lived,  and  still  lives  abngiide  the 
vm  ia« 


coast,  a  tribe  with  whkh  Caenr  did  not  come  In  contact.  The 
Frisians  were  spread  over  a  large  distance  along  the  shore  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  west  at  least  as  far  as 
the  country  north  of  Haarlem.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  they 
cannot  have  extended  their  power  farther  southward.  I-ater, 
however,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case.  Biaerlant  and  Melis 
Stoke  (13th  century)  tell  us  that  time  was  when  their  power 
extended  even  over  part  of  Fbndert.  About  the  year  339  they 
were  repelled  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse,  and  ever  after- 
wards the  Franks,  led  by  their  counts,  pushed  their  dominion 
back  farther  and  farther  to  the  north,  as  far  as  the  country 
north  of  Alkmaar.  After  all,  a  great  many  Frisian  peculiarities 
may  be  perceived  in  the  language  of  the  country  people  of  the 
parts  which  were  once  in  their  power. 

To  begin  with  the  south :  in  Zeeland  the  populatnn  has  quite 
given  up  the  former  probably  non -Germanic  language,  Frisian 
mfluence  is  still  perceptible  in  many  words  and  expressions,  but 
for  all  that  the  language  has  k»t  the  Frisian  character  and 
assumed  the  nature  of  the  neighbouring  Frankish  dialects  in  the 
present  Belgium  and  Brabant.  If  it  was  then  influepced  by  the 
south,  later  it  was  influenced  rather  by  the  language  of  Holland. 
Farther  to  the  north  Frisian  elements  may  be  perceived  in  Holland 
at  the  seashore  and  also  in  many  respects  still  in  North  Holland. 
The  real  Frisian  tongue  has  only  been  preserved  in  the  province  of 
Friesland,  where  intrusion  of  the  dialect  spoken  in  Holland  is 
already  perceptible  since  the  13th  century.  With  the  Frisian 
tongue  this  formed  a  new  dialect  in  the  towns,  the  "  Stadfricach," 
whereas  the  country  people  in  the  villages  and  the  peasants  have 
preserved  the  old  Frisian  tongue  as  "  Boerenfriesch." 

The  more  eastward  dialects  of  Frisian  in  Groningen,  the  eastern 
part  of  Friesland  {Stellingavferf)  and  Wcst-Drente  were  6rst 
strongly  mixed  with  Saxon;  at  the  same  time  we  find  a  strong 
mixture  of  Frisian  aiu)  Saxo-Frankish  east  of  the  Zuider  Zee. 
Later  the  Saxon  dialect  of  the  town  of  Groningen,once  thecapital 
of  East-Drente,  became  prominent  over  the  whole  province. 

In  all  parts,  however,  the  language  of  Holland,  mixed  with  and 
changed  by  the  living  speech, is  getting  more  and  more  influence, 
issuing  from  the  towns  and  large  villages. 

This  influence  over  the  whole  country  began  at  the  opening  of 
the  r7th  century,  and,  in  connexran  with  the  prevalent  written 
language,  gradually  produced  a  colloquial  language,  deviating 
from  the  written  language  as  well  as  from  the  native  idioms  of  the 
country,  though  assuming  elements  from  both.  Inthiscolloquia] 
speech  the  idiom  of  Holland  forms  the  basis,  whereas  the  written 
language  formed  itself  on  quite  different  principles. 

If  we  compare  the  colloquial  speech  and  the  native  idiom  with 
the  written  language,  we  find  remarkable  differeru:es,  which  are 
caused  by  the  origin  of  the  Dutch  written  language. 

The  first  to  write  in  any  of  the  idioms  of  the  Dutch  language,  if 
we  leave  apart  the  old  version  of  the  psalms  in  East  Low  Frankish, 
was  an  inhabitant  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Maastricht,  Henrik 
van  Veldeke,  who  wrote  a  Seryatius  legend  and  an  Aeneid\  the 
latter  we  only  know  by  a  Mid  High  German  copy.  This  dialect 
deviates  from  the  western  dialects  and  has  likeness  to  the  Middle- 
Frankish.  His  work  had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  written 
language. 

In  the  west  of  Belgium,  in  the  districts  of  Antwerp,  East  and 
West  Flanders  and  Bmbant,  great  prosperity  and  strong  develop- 
ment of  commerce  caused  a  vivid  intellectual  life.  No  wonderwe 
find  there  the  first  writings  in  the  Wcst-Low-Frankish  native 
idiom.  This  language  spread  over  the  neighbouring  districts. 
At  least  in  1254  we  find  the  same  language  used  in  the  statute 
(i.e.  privilege)  of  Middelburg. 

In  those  parts  a  great  deal  was  written  in  poetry  and  prose,  and 
the  writings  in  this  language  art  known  under  the  name  of 
Middle-Dutch  literature. 

If  originally  the  south  took  the  lead  in  all  departments,  latet 
the  north  gradually  surpasses  the  south,  and  elements  from  the 
northern  native  idiom  begin  to  intrude  into  the  written  language. 

North  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine  little  was  written  as  yet  in 
the  f  3th  century.  Not  until  about  1300  does  literary  life  begin 
to  develop  here  (Melis  Stoke't  Riimcronijk),  and  these  writiop 
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were  written  in  the  language  of  the  south  with  sUght  deviations 
here  and  there.  Chancery  and  clergy  had  taken  a  written 
language  to  the  north,  deviating  considerably  from  the  native 
idiom  in  vogue  there,  which  belonged  to  the  Frisio-Frankish 
idioms.  So  this  written  language  gradually  spread  over  the 
west  of  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium.  The  east  of  the  Nether- 
lands agreed  in  its  chancery  style  more  with  the  districts  of  Low 
<IfCrmany. 

There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  written  language  and 
the  dialect  spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  Y.  This  becomes  quite 
conspicuous  i(  we  compare  what  Roemer  Visscher,  Coster, 
Bredero  borrow  from  their  native  idiom  with  the  language  of 
Huygcns  or  Cats,  in  the  tatter  of  which  the  southern  elements 
predominate,  mixed  with  the  dialects  of  Zeeland  and  Holland. 
Vondel,  too,  in  his  first  period  was  influenced  by  the  idiom  of 
Brabant.  Only  .after  i6>s  docs  he  get  on  more  familiar  terms 
with  the  Amsterdam  dialect.  In  the  various  editions  of  his  poems 
it  may  be  seen  how  not  only  loan-words,  but  also  words  belonging 
to  the  southern  idiom,  arc  gradually  replaced  by  other  words, 
belonging  to  the  vocabulary  of  North  Holland,  and  still  to  be 
heard. 

The  written  language  passed  from  the  south  to  the  north,  and, 
considerably  changed  at  Amsterdam,  was  also  assumed  in  the 
other  provinces  in  the  17th  century,  after  the  Union  of  Utrecht. 
In  the  north,  in  Croningcn  and  Friesland,  the  olhcial  writings  and 
laws  were  still  noted  down  in  a  Frisian  or  Saxo-Frisian  idiom  as 
late  as  the  isth  and  16th  centuries.  When  the  contact  with 
Holland  grew  stronger,  and  the  government  officials  ever  and 
again  came  in  contact  with  Holland,  chancery,  100,  gradually 
assumed  the  Holland  idiom.  The  same  took  place  in  the  eastern 
provinces. 

This,  however,  did  not  yet  make  the  written  language  popular, 
which  did  not  happen  before  the  population  of  the  Dutch 
provinces  got  its  Slatenb^btl^  the  ^<;ll'known  authorized  version 
of  the  Bible,  made  at  Dordrecht  between  i6j6  and  1637. 

By  the  frequent  use  of  this  so-called  Stalemtrlaling  the  language 
of  Holland  obtained  its  vogue  in  all  provinces  on  the  point  of 
religion,  and  many  expressions,  borrowed  from  that  Bible,  were 
preserved  in  the  native  idiom. 

By  the  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  these  parts  from  the  earliest 
time  up  to  the  moment  when  Holland  became  an  independent 
kingdom,  during  which  alternately  German  elements  under  the 
Bavarian  counts  and  French  influences  under  the  Burgundian 
princes  were  predominant,  and  also  later  in  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries,  elements  from  these  languages  were  mixed  with  the 
language  in  common  use.  Moreover,  various  words  passed  from 
the  eastern  languages  into  Dutch  by  the  colonial  and  commercial 
connexions,  while  at  the  same  time  many  words  were  borrowed 
from  Latin,  the  language  of  the  learned  people,  especially  in  the 
l6th  century,  and  from  French,  under  the  influence  of  the  poetic 
clubs  of  the  f7th  and  iSlh  centuries.  In  the  time  of  the 
rhetoricians,  in  the  litb  century,  and  of  Coornhert,  as  well  ai 
in  the  days  of  Bredero,  Hooft  and  Vondel,  we  repeatedly  find 
opposition  against  these  foreign  words,  often  successful,  so  that 
in  1650  Vondel  could  say:  "  Oiat  sfraak  is  stdert  veini%c  jarcH 
kerwaart  van  bastaard-woorien  en  onduitsck  attends  gexchuimt."* 
Some  people,  t.g.  Hooft,  went  even  so  far  as  to  make  very  clumsy 
versions  of  Latin  and  French  bastard  words,  handed  down  of  old. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  (lub  "  Nil  VoletUihus  Arduum  "  and 
thfe  predominant  Utctary  clubs  of  the  iSth  century)  people 
became  inclined  towards  expressing  their  thoughts  as  much  as 
possible  in  pure  Dutch.  Therefore  a  large  number  of  rules  were 
given,  with  respect  to  prose  as  well  as  to  poetry,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  written  language  grew  very  stiff  in  choice  of  words  and 
forms,  and  remains  so  tiU  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century. 
The  obtrusion  of  the  French  language  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  had  no  effect.  But  the  subsequent  union  of  Holland 
and  Belgium  strengthened  the  French  clement,  especially  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society.  King  William  I.  had  tried  to  make 
Dutch  more  popular  in  Belgium  by  a  general  teaching  of  the 

'  t.«.  "  Within  a  few  years  our  language  has  been  gradually 
skimmed  of  bastard  words  and  non-Outco  elemenu." 


Dutch  language.  When  ooith  and  noth  wete  tcpmtad,  the 
French  became  predominant  in  the  south.  Only  in  the  Ficnuk 
provinces  of  Belgium  the  people  tried  to  preserve  the  aativt 
idiom  and  to  do  away  with  French  words.  These  endcavoun, 
called  "  De  Vlaamsche  beweging,*'  begun  by  F.  v.  WiUexns, 
Heremans  and  others  in  the  south,  were  supported  in  the  noctb 
by  Professor  de  Vries  at  Leiden.  In  order  to  get  a  pure  Dutch 
language,  the  idea  of  composing  a  general  Dutch  dictionary  was 
introduced.  M.  de  Vries  and  his  partner  L.  te  WinkcL  however, 
did  not  begin  this  task  before  having  given  a  new  formulation  of 
the  rules  for  spelling.  These  rules,  deviating  in  many  respects 
from  the  spelling  then  in  vogue,  introduced  by  Siegenbeek  in 
1806,  have  been  predominant  up  to  the  present  moment.  Since 
1891  Dr  R.  A.  Kollewyn  and  Dr  F.  Buiteonist  Hettema  have 
been  engaged  in  trying  to  bring  about  a  simplification  in  the 
spelling.  As  this  simplification  is  not  generally  considered 
efficient,  their  principles  are  not  yet  generally  adopted;  see  for 
instance  C.  H.  den  Hertog,  Waarem  anaanntmelykt  (Groningea, 
i«9i). 

Excepting  Belgium  (FUnders,  Antwerp,  Brabant)  the  Dutch 
language  is  heard  outside  Holland  in  Dutch  East  India  and  in 
the  West  Indies.  In  East  India  pure  Dutch  has  been  preserved, 
though  some  Javanese  and  Malay  bastard  words  may  have 
slipped  in  by  the  habit  of  speaking  to  the  popuit  tion  in  the  Malay 
tongue  or  in  the  native  idiom.  Hence  no  Indo-Dulch  was  formed 
there.  This  is  different  in  the  West  Indies,  where  a  great  number 
of  negro  words  and  English  words  as  well  as  English  syntactical 
constructions  have  slipped  in. 

In  the  17th  century  a  number  of  Dutchmen,  for  the  greater 
part  from  Holland  and  Zeeland,  under  Jan  van  Riebeek,  had 
settled  in  South  Africa,  in  Cape  Town,  where  the  Dutch  naviga> 
tion  called  into  being  a  Dutch  port.  In  coarse  of  time  they 
were  joined  there  by  French  emigrants  (most  of  them  HuguenoU 
who  left  their  country  about  1688  and  joined  with  other  Hugue- 
nots from  Holland  in  assuming  the  Dutch  language),  perhap* 
also  by  Portuguese  and  by  Malay  people,  who,  together  with 
the  English  who  settled  there  and  after  iSso  became  numcrou* 
in  Cape  Colony,  mixed  some  peculiarities  of  their  language  with 
the  Dutch  idioms.  Thus  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  the 
language  arose  which  is  now  called  the  South  African  Dutch. 
Since  1880  the  present  Dutch  language  has  becalne  mote  fre- 
quently used  in  ofikial  writings,  though  with  certain  adaptation* 
agreeably  to  the  native  idiom. 


In  Older  to  offer  an  example  of  the  Middle-Dutch  lasgUKC  I 
the  present  language,  we  give  here  a  single  strophe  from  Macrlant'a 
Waptiu  Martyn,  with  a  metrical  translation  in  modern  Dutch  froia 
the  pen  of  Nikobas  Beets  (t88o). 


Cod.  dfe  btt  •!  B«  w<iil»«  <tet, 
CafdilvcvuUiatui  '    ' 


Dm  n 

Ppdat  ■!}• 
UMIiillldU 

Mav  >k  ni  ini  Ik  Maala  « 
I)k1  icdenta  (n  armi  raoad 

1  AI  bcbbni  wt  ■leta' 
liKfoni  vcrffid  Mfi  nMMcvmHoff 
En  bouwt  met  ro^dooarn  tpoed 

SuicliLiloUn.  twBKr  via  utm. 

Tot  k 


God.  diet  it  bi  rrdme  dort. 
C»f  dat  wKMkt  cTttche  gect 

D«T  mnttchell  (nncfM. 
DaltcK  made  wcir  i«vimI, 
Ende  ndect.  code  (Clooct, 

Ende  kyra  mde  fcae. 
fill  o  fttficvitA  10  vcrwuctg 
Dst  cfc  Mttct  sincQ  moct 

Om  al  u  bvUMne  %lleiK. 
HMTomme  itottmcn  iMnacbnibtMt, 
HfCTominc  Mtrhtinn)  awttcr  tpod 

Bone  mdt  hece  ttow 

MaKfcaUwtfW. 

A  Suney  of  the  Sounds  tistd  im  DMUk.~Tlu  ComonarOs.  As 
regards  the  consonants,  Dutch  in  the  nuiin  does  act  differ  from  the 
other  Low  German  languages.  The  explosive  g  and  the  tk  are 
wanting.  Instead  of  the  formtr  then  is  a  f  with  "  fiicativ*  " 
pronunciation,  and  as  in  High  German  the  tk  has  fmmtd  over  int*  d. 

The  hnal  consonants  in  Nliddle  Dutch  are  sharpened*  and  the  sharp 
sounds  are  graphically  represented;  in  Modem  Dutch,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  historical  dcvrtopment  of  the  language  being  more  dis* 
tinctly  kept  in  view,  and  the  agreement  observed  with  the  InOcxioaal 
forms,  the  soft  consonant  is  written  more  frcoucntly  thaa  it  is 
sounded;  thus  we  have  Middle  Dutch  dock.  Modem  Dutch  it4,  in 


analogy  with  the  plural  dagen. 
The  gutturals  are  t,  k,  ck  and  H. 
C  is  the  soft  spirant,  not  used  in  English.    In  Middle  Dutch  tWs 


letter  was  also  indicated  by  gk.  K  was  pronouoced  like  Enyltth  A. 
In  Middle  Dutch  (  was  sometiines  used  instead  of  k;  now  ihu  is  no 
longer  done. 

Ck  (pronounced  as  German  ck  without  the  i-sound.  not  as  Engbsb 
ck)  loses  Its  sound  when  combined  with  s  to  lek  at  the  end  ol  a 
syllable,  for  instance,  tleeuk,  but  the  «-sound  is  not  purely  dental 
as  in  dans.   As  an  initial  comonant  uk  is  nearly  pronounoed  as  <f 
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(Mckip,  Em^uh  ship):  only  in  Frisian  and  Saxon  dialectt  tbv  old 
oonaooant  sk  in  tktp,  skcefli  retained. 

H  ha«  the  aame  pronunciation  as  in  EngllA. 

Tilt  dentak  ai«  d  and  t  The  4  ia  formed  by  placing  the  point  of 
the  toogoe  against  the  upper  tectli.    At  the  end  oia  word  d  ia 


sharpened  into  /,  but  written  d,  for  instance,  gped,  pronounced  pU. 
In  the  idiom  of  the  east  of  the  Netherlands  6nal  d  is  preserved. 
When  between  two  vowels  after  oe  (Engl.  6  in  do),  i,  or  ui,  d  is  not 
pronounced,  though  it  is  written.  After  it  has  been  left  out,  a  }• 
sound  has  develt^ved  between  the  two  vowels,  10,  for  instance, 
goed*  became  first  ioe:t  and  then  ioejt.  Thus  it  is  pronounced, 
though  it  is  still  spelled  goede.  After  ou  d  disappeared  and  iw  became 
ra«,7or  instance  koitde>kottm. 

T  has  the  same  pronunciation  as  in  English.  In  some  dialects 
final  ( is  dropped,  for  instance,  kttf  (or  Ace/r.  nie  (or  mieL 

S  has  the  pronunciation  of  English  s  in  sound,  s  that  of  English  s 
in  hazel ;  only  in  testir  and  zatenlti  s  has  the  pronunciation  off. 

The  labiali  are  b,f,v,  p. 

At  the  banning  and  in  the  body  of  a  word  b  has  the  same  sound 
M  in  English.  At  the  end  of  a  word,  when  shortened  from  bb, 
followed  by  h  vowel*  it  became  p  in  the  pronunciation,  so  older 
AfoUf  became  AroM.  krab  (the  present  spelling),  which  is  now 
pronounced  krap, 

F  has  the  same  pronunciation  as  Engli^/.  In  many  cases  older 
initial  ^  passed  Into  *»  hence  moat  wcrds  which  have  /  in  English 
have  initial  «  in  Dutch,  for  instance  voder,  vol,  vuhun. 

This  v.  initial  and  between  vowels,  has  the  pronunciation  of 
English  #in  lover.  Dutch  p  is  the  same  as  English  p.  also  the  liquids 
and  nasals. 

The  V  iA  Dutch  is  mostly  labiodental ;  in  the  eastern  parts  before 
vowels  bilabial  pronunciation  is  heard. 

Vtnds. — A  has  in  open  syllables  the  sound  of  English  a  in  father, 
fat  dosed  syllables  that  of  lEnglish  a  in  ass,  but  more  open;  when 
then  is  a  dear  sound  in  doeedf  syllables  the  spelling  is  aa  (jaar).  in 


/agsn,  a  rhyme  which  was  not  permitted  in  Middle  High  German) 
In  the  Saxon  dialects  6  was  expressed  by  oo,  aor  d  in  the  Frisio-Saxon 
districts  passes  into  i  before  r,  a%jir  (Jaar).  Middle  Dutch  preserved 
a  in  sevoal  words  where  in  Modem  Dutch  it  passes  into  e  before  r 
(off.  «rf ;  sarCt  urk;  varf.  werf)  ;-in  others,  as  aarde,  staart,  twaard, 
t6e  Middle  Dutch  had  0  and  a  (erde,  sttrt,  swert,  swart,  start;  Modem 
Dutch  svoord,  staart).  In  foftign  words,  likewise,  e  before  r  has 
become  a;  pain,  perse;  latttaom,  lanUnu  (in  the  dialects  t  is  still 
frequently  reuined). 

£.  The  sound  of  the  *  derived  from  a  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
on  original  e,  or  of  an  «  derived  from  1,  as  t  he>'  appear  in  open  syllables 
{sladtn,  veU,  pronounced  as  a  in  English  name).  If  the  e  derived  from 
0  or  tor  the  original  e  occurs  in  closed  syllables,  it  has  a  short  sound, 
as  in  English  men,' end.  Modem  Dutch  stem.  The  e  in  dosed  syllables 
with  a  fuU  sound  (as  English  a;  Sweet,  ei)  is  spelled  ee:  veil,  txek. 
it  from  0,  beek.  The  sharp,  clear  er  is  indicated  by  the  same  letters 
in  both  open  and  closed  syllables:     €er,  sneeuw,  see. 

In  some  dialects  thiv  er  is  pronounced  like  English  ee,  not  only  in 
tbepresent  dialects,  but  also  in  the  17th  century. 

The  pronunciation  of  ei  (from  a*,  or  <f:  af,  French  at,  ei,  it)  is 
that  of  English  t.  for  instance.  Dutch  ««',  English  egg,  is  pronounced 
like  English  /. 

/  is  pronoonced  Aort  (somewhat  like  i  of  English  pit),  for  insunce 
io  pit,  biiUtn,  tikketi  it  has  a  dear  sound  in  fwrikamt,  though  it  has 
ao  stress. 

If  is  pronounced  like  English  ee  in  see,  but  somewhat  shorter; 
titt,  fabriek.  fabrieken,  Picter;  also  in  bieden,  stierf,  &c  For  original 
long  I,  Middle  Dutch  sf  and  ij,  afterwards  %  was  used.  This  vowel, 
though  still  written  y,  is  pronounced  like  English  •  in  I,  like;  so  in 
i^sie  (English  siskin).  ISken,  &c. 

The  letter  0  represents  three  sounds:— (1)  the  short  sharp  a  and 
(a)  the  short  soft  o,  the  former  like  the  o  in  English  not  and  French 
wMat  (Dutch  hod.  belofU.  tockt,  kolf),  the  latterlike  the  English  0  in 
don.  the  French  0  in  ballon  (Dutch  dof,  ploffen^  oclUend,  vol),  and  (3) 
the  full,  dear  o  as  in  English  note,  French  uoter  (Dutch  koUn,  stoten, 
werhrtn).  The  sharp  clear  00,  in  ttroom,  dood,  has  almost  the  same 
sound  as  the  full  Oj  in  some  dialects  (among  others  the  Saxon)  it  is 
pronounced  as  *  with  a  glide  o,  in  others  (Flemish  and  Hollandsrh) 
somewhat  like  on.  In  Middle  Datch,  the  lengthening  of  the  vowels 
was  frequently  indicated  by  <  (before  r  sometimes  by  1,  as  in  otr ) ; 
hence  ae  for  4,  oe  for  6.  Where  oe  occurs  in  the  modern  language,  it 
has  the  sound  of  u  (pronounced  like  the  a  in  Htch  German,  and 
answering  to  the  Gothic  S),  whkh  in  Middle  Dutch  was  frequently 
represented  by  on.  oe  b  pronounced  ou  (au\  Sweet,  p.  6)  in  West 
Flemish  and  the  Groningen  dialects.  Before  labials  and  gutturals 
^in  Middle  Dutch  was  expressed  by  u«  and  or  {bouc,  iiTuiten,  and  also 
put,  but  usually  toet,  soekin,  boet).  The  Saxon  dialects  still  preserve 
an  6  sound  which  agrees  with  the  Dutch  oe  (bSk.  mSder):  in  two 
words-— romer  (roemer,  however.  Is  also  used)  and  spook — 0  has 
passed  from  these  dialects  into  Dutch.  As  the  «  (Old  German  i), 
which  in  the  Dutch  tongue  has  passed  into  vi  except  before  r  and 
w.  retains  the  it-sound  in  the  Saxon  diKtrirts,  some  words  have  come 
into  Duuh  from  these  dialects,  being  written  with  at  from  the 


similar  sound  of  m  (from  Si  in  Dutch  and  4  in  Saxon  ismoet,  haett 
soeien),  by  the  side  of  which  are  Prankish  words  snuit,  suUen,  Ac). 
'  In  the  fanguaee  of  the  people  oe  before  m  is  often  pronounced  as 
9,  for  instance  bwem  and  blom. 

£u  is  not  a  diphthong,  but  the  modification  (  UmlauO  of  the  clear  t ; 
it  has  the  same  sound  as  Orman  t  in  MAda;  to  ia  tltuget,  Itueait 
keuken. 

U  before  a  double  consonant  or  before  a  consonant  in  monosyllables 
has  about  the  same  pronunciation  as  in  English  stuff,  rug;  so  in 
kumntm,  snurken,  pmt.  When  used  in  optn  lyDablcs  it  luis  the  same 
sound  as  in  Freodi  nature. 

In  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  Middle  Dutch  H  passed  over 
through  oi  into  «i  by  the  influence  of  the  Holland  dialect.  In  the 
Siuon  districts  4  kept  the  old  pronunciation,  but  only  in  the  Ian* 
(uage  of  the  peasants.  The  common  language  has  everywhere  sn, 
pronounced  ncorty  as  German  nt,  Enghd  eyi  ao  in  dmtatnd,  tuil, 
huijun^  &c 

Ou  and  au  in  vrouw  and  6fains  are  nearly  pronounced  in  the  same 
way,  very  much  like  English  ow  in  crowd. 

AOthorities^ — For  a  full  survey  of  a  history  of  the  Dutch  Ian- 
guaRO  the  reader  is  referred  to  Jan  te  WinkrI,  "  Geschkhte  der 
nicticrl^ndischcn  ^rache,"  Grundriss  der  term.  Pkiloloiie,  2,  p.  704 
(Stra$sburg,  K.  Criibner).  Here  an  elaborate  account  may  be  found 
on  p.  704  of  the  different  works  on  the  grammar  and  phonology  of 
the  various  periods  of  the  Dutch  language.  For  explanation  and 
history  of  words  of  the  current  language  see  the  Woordenktek  det 
Ncdcrlandscke  Tool,  by  De  Vries  and  Te  Winkel,  continued  by  A. 
Kluyvcr.  A.  Beets,  for  a  time  by  J.  W.  Muller  and  De  Vreese,  who 
left  at  their  nomination  as  professors  at  Utrecht  and  Ghent.  The 
.Middle  Dutch  language  may  be  known  from  the  MtddtinederUxndsck 
Woordenboek,  first  by  E.  Verwys  and  J.  Verdam,  after  the  death  of 
Verwys  by  Verdam  alone.  For  the  dialects  the  different  graaunars 
and  glossaries  issued  at  Martinus  Nyhoff  (The  Hague)  and  Kemink 
&  Son  (Utrecht)  are  of  great  importance.  The  Flemi^  dialect  may 
be  found  in  De  Bo,  Wtsitlaamsck  ldu>Hcon :  other  Belgian  dhilecis 
are  recorded  in  the  publications  of  the  Vlaamsckt  Atadamt  (Cbenik 
Phonctk  explanations  are  givea  in  Roorda's  or  in  ten  Bruggencate  s 
Phonetie  Works,  and  a  survey  of  the  pronunciation  in  firanco  van 
Dantzig's  Dvtck  Pronunciatum  atu)  Dykstra's  Duick  Grammar. 

O.H.G.) 
DUTCH  UTERATDRB.  The  languages  now  known  at  Dutch 
and  Flemish  did  not  begin  to  take  distinct  shape  till  about  the 
end  of  the  nth  century.  From  a  few  existing  fragments — two 
incantations  from  the  Sth  century,  a  version  of  the  Psahn*  flwh 
the  9th  century,  and  several  charters— a  supposed  OM  Dutch 
language  has  been  recognized;  but  Dutch  literature  actually 
commences  in  the  ijth  century,  as  Middle  Dutch,  the  creation 
of  the  first  national  movement  in  Brabant,  Flanders,  Holland  and 
Zealand. 

From  the  wreck  of  Frankish  anarchy  no  genuine  folk-tales 
of  Dutch  antiquity  have  come  down  to  us,  and  scarcely  any 
echoes  of  Gennan  my  th.  Ontheotherhand.thesagas  ____ 
of  Charlemagne  and  Arthur  appear  immediately  in  J?** 
Middle  Dutch  forms.  These  were  evidently  introduced  /umMini 
by  wandering  minstrels  and  jongleura,  and  translated 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  noble  women.  It  is  rarely  that  the 
name  of  such  a  translator  has  reached  us,  but  we  happen  to  know 
that  the  fragments  we  possess  of  the  French  romance  of  Willicm 
of  Orange  were  written  in  Dutch  by  a  certain  Klaas  van  Haarlem, 
between  rrgi  and  1317.  The  Ckaiuon  de  Roland  was  translated 
about  the  same  time,  and  considerably  later  Parlkenoptus  de 
Bloii.  The  Flemish  minstrel  Dieden'c  van  Assenede  completed 
his  version  of  Floris  et  Blanckefleur  about  1250.  l°hc  Arthurian 
legends  appear  to  have  been  brought  to  Flanders  by  some  Flemish 
colonists  in  Wales,  on  their  return  to  their  mother-country. 
About  1250  a  Brabantine  minstrel  translated  Walter  Map's 
Lancelot  du  lac  at  the  command  of  his  liege,  Lodewijk  van 
Velthem.  The  Gamain  was  translated  by  Pennine  and  Vostaert 
before  1360,  while  the  first  original  Dutch  writer,  the  famous 
Jakob  van  Maerlant,  occupied  himself  about  rj6o  with  several 
romances  dealing  with  Merlin  and  the  Holy  Grail.  The  earliest 
existing  fragments  of  the  epic  of  Reynard  the  Fox  were  written 
in  Latin  by  Flemish  priests,  and  about  1250  the  first  pert  of 
a  very  important  version  in  Dutch  was  made  by  Willem  the 
Minstrel,  of  whom  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  know  no  more  save 
that  he  was  the  translator  of  a  lost  romance,  Madoc,  In  his 
existing  work  the  author  follows  Pierre  de  Saint-Cloud,  but  not 
slavishly;  and  he  is  the  first  really  admirable  writer  that  we 
meet  with  in  Dutch  literature.  The  second  part  was  added  by 
another  hand  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 
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It  k  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  monkish 
legends  and  the  hymns  to  the  Virgin  Mary  which  were  abundantly 

producedduring  the  13th  centuiy,  and  which,  though 
ilSllit  destitute  of  all  literary  merit,  were  of  use  as  exercises 
Pr^iit  in  the  infancy  of  the  language.  The  first  lyrical  writer 
of  Holland  was  John  I.,  duke  of  Brabant,  who  practised 
the  wrimulitd  with  success,  but  whose  songs  are  only  known  to 
us  through  a  Swabian  version  of  a  few  of  them.  In  1544  the 
earliest  collection  of  Dutch  folk-songs  saw  the  light,  and  in  this 
volume  one  or  two  romances  of  the  14th  century  ate  preserved, 
of  which  Hit  Dat/ul  in  den  Ooiltn  is  the  best  known.  Almost  the 
earliest  fragment  of  Dutch  popular  poetty.but  of  later  time,  is 
an  historioil  ballad  describing  th«  murder  of  Count  Fbris  V. 
in  f  >96.  A  very  curious  collection  of  mystical  medieval  hymns 
by  Sister  Hadewych,  a  nun  of  Brabant,  was  first  printed  in  187s 
by  Heremans  and  Ledeganck. 

Hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Middle  Dutch  language  had 
placed  itself  at  the  service  of  the  aristocratic  and  monastic 
orders,  flattering  the  tiadituns  of  chivalry  and  of  religion,  but 
scarcely  finding  anything  to  say  to  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
With  the  cloae  of  the  13th  century  a  change  came  over  the  face 
of  Dutch  literature.  The  Flemish  towns  began  to'  prosper  and 
to  assert  their  commercial  supremacy  over  the  North  Sea. 
Under  such  mild  tuleis  as  William  U.  and  Flotis  V.,  Dort, 
Amsterdam,  and  other  cities  contrived  to  win  such  privileges  as 
amounted  almost  to  political  independence,  and  with  this  liberty 
there  arose  a  new  sort  of  literary  expression.  The  founder  and 
creator  of  this  original  Dutch  literature  was  Jacob  van  Maerlant 
MmiHmt     (f-**)*    ^^  Naturen    Bheme,   written   about    1263, 

forms  an  epoch  in  Dutch  literature;  it  b  a  collection 
of  moral  and  satirical  addresses  to  all  classes  of  society.  Wilh 
his  Rijmbijbet  (Rhyming  Bible)  he  foreshadowed  the  courage 
and  free-thought  of  the  Refonnatnn.  It  was  not  until  1184 
that  he  began  his  masterpiece,  De  Spiegkd  Historiad  (The  M  irror 
of  History),  at  the  command  of  Count  Floris  V.  Of  his  disciples, 
tuirftlfc    '^'  ""'*'  considerable  in  South  Holland  was  Jan  van 

Boendale  (1380-1365),  known  as  Jan  de  Klerk,  He 
was  bom  in  Brabant,  and  became  clerk  to  the  justices  at  Antwerp 
in  1310.  He  was  entrusted  with  various  important  missions. 
His  works  are  historical  and  mora]  in  character.  In  him  the  last 
trace  of  the  old  chivalric  and  romantic  element  has  disappeared. 
He  completed  his  famous  rhyme  chronicle,  the  Brabanliche 
Yetskn,  in  1350;  it  contains  the  history  of  Brabant  down  to 
that  date,  and  was  brought  down  to  1440  by  an  anonymous 
later  writer.  For  English  readers  it  is  disappointing  that 
Boendale's  other  great  historical  work  (Van  den  derdtn  Ede- 
watrl,  etniac  van  IntdanI  .  ,  .,  cd.  J.  F.  Willems,  Ghent,  1840), 
an  account  of  Edward  III.  and  his  expedition  to  Flanders  in 
1338,  has  survived  only  in  some  fragments.  The  remainder  of 
Boendale's  works  are  didactic  poems,  pursuing  still  further  the 
moral  thread  first  taken  up  by  Maerlant.and  founded  on  medieval 
scholastic  literature.  In  Yprcs  the  school  of  Maerlant  was 
represented  by  Jan  de  Weert,  a  surgeon,  who  died  in  1363,  and 
^fggf^       who  was  the  author  of  two  remarl^able  works  of  moral 

satire  and  exhortation,  the  Nituvx  Ddctriuaei  oj 
SpUtliel  der  Sanden,  and  a  DitputacU  tan  Ro%ier  end  mm  Janne. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  ■3th  century  Gielijs  van  Molhem  wrote  a 
Dutch  version  of  part  of  the  Miserere  of  the  Picard  poet  who 
concealed  his  identity  under  the  name  of  the  recluse  of  Moilicns. 
The  poem  consisted  of  mediutions  on  the  origin  and  destiny 
of  man,  and  on  the  sins  of  pride,  envy,  &c.  The  translation, 
completed  later  by  an  author  calling  himsdf  Heinrec.was  critically 
edited  (Croningen,  1893)  by  P.  Lecndertz.  In  North  Holland 
a  greater  talent  than  that  of  Weert  or  of  Boendale  was  exhibited 
f.^^j         by  Melis  Stoke,  a  monk  of  Egmond,  who  wrote  the 

h&tory  of  the  state  of  Holland  to  the  year  1305;  this 
work,  the  Rijmkronik,  was  printed  in  1591,  and  edited  in  1885 
for  the  Utrecht  Historical  Society ',  and  for  its  exactitude  and 
minute  delaQ  it  has  proved  of  inestimable  service  to  later 
historians. 

With  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  the  chivalric  spirit  came 
once  more  into  fashion.    A  certain  revival  of  the  fonns  of  feudal 


life  made  its  appearance  onder  William  HI.  and  his  succosoim. 
Knightly  romances  came  once  more  into  vogue,  but  the  new- 
born didactic  poetry  contended  vigorously  against  the  supremacy 
of  what  was  lyrical  and  epical.  It  will  be  seen  that  from  the 
very  first  the  literary  spirit  in  Holland  began  to  assert  itsdf 
in  a  homely  and  utilitarian  spirit.  Jan  van  Heelu,  a  Brabantcr, 
was  the  author  of  an  epic  poem'  on  the  battle  of 
Woeronc  (1288),  dedicated  to  Princes*  Margaret  of 
England,  and  to  him  has  been  attributed  the  still  finer  romance 
of  the  War  0/  Crimlxrien.*  Still  more  thoroughly  aristocratic 
in  feeling  was  Hcin  van  Aken,  a  priest  of  Louvain,  who 
lived  about  1255-1330,  and  who  combined  to  a  very 
curious  extent  the  romantic  and  didactic  elements.  As  early  as 
1280  he  had  completed  his  translation '  of  theJ?««uiii  dt  la  nse, 
which  he  must  have  commenced  in  the  lifetime  of  Jean  de  Meung. 
More  remarkable  than  any  of  his  translated  works,  however,  is 
his  original  romance,  completed  in  1318,  Heintic  en  HarpitU 
van  Limborek,*  upon  which  he  was  at  work  for  twenty-seven 
years.  During  the  Bavarian  period  (1349-1433)  very  little 
original  writing  of  much  value  was  produced  in  Holland.  Bw»- 
dewijn  van  der  Loren  wrote  one  excellent  piece  00  the  Maid  of 
Ghent,  in  1389.  Augustijnken  van  Dordt  was  a  peripatetic 
minstrid  of  North  Holland,  who  composed  for  the  shaiS  Ad- 
brecht  and  for  the  count  of  Blois  from  1350  to  1370.  Such  of  his 
verses  as  have  been  handed  down  to  us  are  allegorical  and  morsL 
WiUem  van  Hildegaersberch  (1350-1408)  was  another  northern 
poet,  of  a  more  strictly  political  cast.  Many  of  his  writings  exist 
still  unpublished,  and  are  very  rough  in  style  and  wanting  in 
form.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  an  erotic  poet  ai 
considerable  power  arose  in  the  person  of  the  lord  ^^ 
of  Waddinxsveen  and  Hubrechtsambacht,  Dirk  Patter  mm*-. 
van  der  Loo  (e.  1365-1428),  who  was  secretary  at  the 
court  of  the  counts  of  Holland.  During  an  embassy  in  Rome 
(1411-1417)  this  eminent  diplomatist  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Boccaccio,  and  commenced  a  vast  poem  ca 
the  course  of  love,  Der  Minnen  Loepf  which  is  a  wonderful  mix- 
ture of  classical  and  Biblical  Instances  of  amorous  adventures 
set  in  a  framework  of  didactic  philosophy.  In  Dirk  Potter  the 
last  traces  of  the  chivalric  element  died  out  of  Dutch  Uterature, 
and  left  poetry  entirely  in  the  bands  of  the  school  of  Maerlant. 
Many  early  songs,  with  some  of  later  date,  are  preserved  io  a 
LiedetensBtect  printed  by  Jan  Roulans  (Antwerp,  1544). 
The  unique  copy  in  the  Wolfenbtittel  library  was  edited  by 
Hollmann  von  Fallersleben  in  Uarae  Belgicae  (vol.  xi.,  1855). 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  growth  of  prose  literature  in  the 
Low  Countries.  The  oldest  pieces  of  Dutch  prose  now  in  existence 
are  charters  of  the  towns  of  Flanders  and  Zealand,  dated  i>49, 
1251  and  1254.  A  prose  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
made  about  1300,  and  there  exists  a  Lije  tf  Jesta  about  the 
same  date.  Of  the  mystical  preachers  whose  religious  writings 
have  reached  us,  the  Brussels  friar,  Jan  van  Ruysbroec  (i>M- 
1381),  is  the  most  important.  But  the  most  interesting  relics  of 
medieval  Dutch  profie,  as  far  as  the  formation  of  the  language  is 
concerned,  are  the  popular  romances  in  which  the  romantic 
stories  of  the  troubhci  and  minstrels  were  translated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unlettered  public  into  simple  language.  As  in  moat  Euro- 
pean nations,  the  religious  drama  takes  a  prominent  -^^^ 
place  in  every  survey  of  medieval  literature  in  Holland.  JJUJ* 
Unfortunately  the  text  of  all  the  earliest  mysteries, 
the  language  of  which  would  have  an  extraordinary  interest  for 
us,  has  been  lost.  We  possess  records  of  dramss  having  been 
played  at  various  places —  Our  Lord's  Xaurreelian,  at  the  Hague, 
in  1400;  Our  Lady  Ike  Virgin,  at  Amheim,  in  1452;  and  Tka 
Three  Kings,  at  Ddft,  in  1498.  The  earliest  existing  fragmeat, 
however,  is  part  of  a  Limhnr^iiaastricM  Passover  Play  *  of  abovt 
1360.    The  latest  Dutch  miracle  play  was  the  Mjstirj  of  Ae 

<  Edited  by  I.  F.  Willems  (Brussels.  1836). 

'  Edited  by  C.  P.  Serrure  and  Ph.  Bloramaert  (Ghont,  i6}l-l8j4). 
>  Edited  by  Dr  E.  VcreiiB  (Leiden,  1868). 
'  Edited  by  L.  P.  C.  v.  den  Bergh  (Leiden.  1846-1(47). 
'  Edited  by  P.  UendertaXLcidcn.  184S-1847). 
■  Edited  tnr  Dr  Jul.  Zacher  in  Haupt  s  Znlstkrijt  Jit 
AUerlum,  vol.  iL  (Lcipaig,  184a). 
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Saly  Sacraminl,  tompostd  by  a  certain  Smeten,  at  Bccda,  and 
pcrformrd  on  St  John's  day,  1 500.  This  play  was  printed  in  1867. 
With  these  purely  theological  dramas  there  were  acted  mundane 
farces,  performed  outside  the  churches  by  scmi-rdigious 
companies;  these  curious  moralities  were  iuoown  as  "  Abcle- 
spelcn  "  and  "  SottemieCn."  In  these  pieces  we  discover  the  first 
traces  of  that  genius  for  low  oimedy  which  was  afterwards  to 
tmke  perfect  form  in  the  dtunas  of  BredeiAo  and  the  paintings 
of  Tenieis. 

The  theatrical  companies  just  alluded  to,  "  Gcsellcn  van  den 
Spele,"  formed  the  girm  out  of  which  developed  the  famous 
"Chambers  of  Rhetoric"'  which  united  within 
c^tmfr*  themsclvesall  the  literary  movements  that  occupied  the 
Hftarlc,  Low  Countries  during  the  tjth  and  <6th  centuries. 
The  poets  of  Holland  had  already  discovered  in  late 
medicv^t]  times  the  value  of  gilds  in  promoting  the  arts  and 
industrial  handicrafts.  The  term  "  collt^gcs  de  rhfilorique  "  is 
supposed  tohave  been  introduced  about  1440  to  the  courtiers  of 
the  Burgundian  dynasty,  but  the  institutions  themselves  existed 
long  before.  These  literary  gilds  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  preserved  a 
completely  medieval  character,  even  when  tiie  influences  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  obliged  them  to  modify  in 
some  degree  their  outward  forms.  They  were  in  abnost  all  cases 
absolutely  middle.class  in  tone,  and  opposed  in  aristocratic  ideas 
and  tendencies  in  thought.  Of  these  remarkable  bodies  the 
cariimt  were  almost  entirely  engaged  in  preparing  mysteries  and 
mirade-playsr  for  the  populace.  Each  chamber,  and  in  process 
of  time  every  town  in  the  Low  Countries,  possessed  one,  and  took 
as  its  title  some  fanciful  or  heraldic  sign.  At  Dicst "  The  Eyes  of 
Christ,"  dated  from  ijoi,  and  an  earlier  one,  the  "  Lily,"  is 
mentioned.  "  The  Alpha  and  Omega,"  at  Yptcs,  was  founded 
about  139S;  that  of  the  "  Violet,"  at  Antwerp,  follawed  in  1400; 
the" Book,"at Brussels, in  1401;  the  "Berberry,"  at  Courlrai, 
in  1417;  the  "  Holy  Ghost,"  at  Bruges,  in  143S;  the  "  Floweret 
Jesse,"  at  MIddetburg,  in  1430;  the  "  Oak  Tree,"  at  Vlaardingen, 
in  1433;  and  the  "  Marigold,"  at  Gouda,  in  1437.  The  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  chambers,  that  of  the  "  Eglantine"  at 
Amsterdam,  with  its  motto  In  Liefde  Btotyende  (Bh»soming  in 
Ix>ve),  was  not  instituted  until  1496.  Among  the  most  influential 
diambers  not  above  mentioned  should  be  included  the  "  Foun- 
tain "  at  Dort,  the  "  Com  Flower  "  at  the  Hague,  the  "  While 
Columbine  "  at  Leiden,  the  "  Blue  Columbine  "  at  Rotterdam, 
the  "  Red  Rose  "  at  Schiedam,  the  "  Thbtle  "  at  Zierikzce, 
*•  Jesus  with  the  Balsam  "  at  Ghent,  and  the  "  Garland  of  Mary  " 
•t  Brussels.  And  not  in  these  unportant  places  only,  but  in 
almost  every  little  town,  the  rhetoricians  exerted  their  influence, 
mainly  in  what  we  may  call  a  social  direction.  Their  wealth  was 
in  most  cases  considerable,  and  it  very  soon  became  evident  that 
no  festival  or  procession  could  take  place  in  a  tovm  unless  the 
**  Kamer  "  patronized  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century 
the  Ghent  chamber  of  "  Jesus  with  the  Balsam  "  began  to 
exercise  a  sovereign  power  over  the  other  Flemish  chambers, 
which  was  emtilated  later  on  in  Holland  by  the  "  Eglantine  "  at 
Amsterdam.  But  this  oflicial  recognition  proved  of  no  conse- 
quench  in  literature,  and  it  was  not  in  Ghent,  but  in  Antwerp, 
that  intellectual  life  first  began  to  stir.  In  Holland  the  buighen 
only  formed  the  chambers,  while  in  Flanders  the  representatives 
ot  the  noble  families  were  honorary  members,  and  assisted  with 
their  monCy  at  the  arrangement  of  ecclesiastical  or  political 
pageants.  Their  pompous  tandjumxicn,  or  tournaments  of 
riietoric,  at  which  rich  prizes  were  contended  for,  were  the  great 
occasions  upon  which  the  members  of  the  chambers  distinguished 
themselves.  Between  1416  and  1620  at  least  66  of  these  festivals 
were  held.  There  wasaspeciaUysplendid/amf/'iniec/ at  Antwerp 
in  1496,  in  which  28  chambers  took  port,  but  the  gayest  of  all  was 
that  celebrated  at  Antwerp  on  the  3rd  of  August  1561.  To  this 
the  "  Book  "  at  Brussels  sent  340  mcpibers,  all  on  horseback,  and 
clad  in  crimson  mantles.  The  town  of  Antwerp  gave  a  ton  of 
gold  to  be  given  in  prizes,  which  were  shared  among  1893 

'  Sec  ScholH,  CeHhitdam  ier  Rcderijkefs  in  Neintatti  (i86j- 
IS64,  Aoutcrilanii 


rhetoricians.  This  was  the  tera'th  of  the  splendour  of  the 
"  Kamers  van  Rhetorica,"  and  after  this  time  they  soon  fell  into 
disfavour.  We  can  trace  the  progress  of  literary  composition 
under  the  chambers,  although  none  of  their  official  productions 
bos  descended  to  us.  Their  dramatic  pieces  yrere  certainly  of 
a  didactic  cast,  with  a  strong  farcical  flavour,  and  continued  the 
tradition  of  Macrlant  and  his  school.  They  very  rarely  dealt 
with  historical  or  even  Biblical  personages,  but  entirely  with 
allegorical  and  moral  abstractions,  until  the  age  of  humanism 
introduced  upon  the  stage  the  names  without  much  of  the  spirit 
of  mythology.  Of  the  pure  farces  of  the  rhetorical  chambers  we 
can  speak  with  still  more  confidence,  for  some  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  among  the  authors  famed  for  their  skill  in  this 
sort  of  writing  are  named  Comelis  Everaert  <rf  Bruges  and 
Laurens  Jansscn  of  Haariem.  The  material  of  these  farces  is 
extremely  raw,  consisting  of  rough  jests  at  the  expense  of  pricsta 
and  foolish  husbands,  silly  old  men  and  their  light  wivesj 
Laurens  Janssen  is  also  deserving  of  remembrance  for  a  satire 
against  the  clergy,  written  in  r583.  The  cbambeis  also  en- 
couraged the  composition  of  songs,  but  with  very  little  success; 
they  produced  no  lyrical  genius  more  considerable  than  Matthijs 
dc  Costelcyn  (1488-1550),  the  founder  of  the  Flemish  chamber  of 
"  Paz  Vobiscum  "  at  Oudenarde,  and  author  of  Dc  Conste  mn 
Rkctmjcken  (Ghent,  1573),  a  personage  whose  influence  as  a 
fashioner  of  language  would  have  been  more  healthy  if  his 
astounding  metrical  feats  and  harlequin  iours  de  force  had  not 
been  performed  in  a  dialect  debased  with  all  the  worst  bastard 
phrases  of  the  Bivgundian  period. 

In  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  a  group  of  rhetoricians  in 
Brabant  and  Flanders  attempted  to  put  a  Utile  new  life  into  the 
stereotyped  forms  of  the  preceding  age  by  introducing  j.___wi 
in  original  composition  the  new-found  branches  of 
Latin  and  Greek-poetry.  The  leader  of  these  men  was  Jean 
Baptista  Houwaert'  (1533-1599),  a  personage  of  considerable 
poUlical  influence  in  his  generation.  Houwaert  held  the  title  of 
"  Counsellor  and  Mssta  in  Ordinary  of  the  Exchequer  to  the 
Dukedom  of  Brabant ";  he.  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
revolution  of  the  Low  Countries  against  Spain;  and  when  the 
prince  of  Orange  entered  Brussels  victSriously  (Sept  23rd,  1377), 
Houwaert  met  him  in  pomp  at  the  head  of  the  two  chambers  of 
rhetoric — the"  Book  "and  the"  Garland  of  Mary^"  Hedidnot 
remain  faithful  to  his  convictions,  for  he  composed  in  1595  a  poem 
in  honour  of  the  cardinal-archduke  Ernest  of  Austria,  the  governor 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  He  considered  himself  a  devout 
disciple  of  Matthijs  dc  Castdeyn,  but  bis  great  characteristic  was 
his  unboimdcd  lave  of  rla»<ical  and  mythological  fancy.  His 
didactic  poems  arc  composed  in  a  wonderfully  rococo  style,  and 
swarm  with  misplaced  Latinities.  In  his  bastard  Burgundian 
tongue  he  boasted  Of  having  "  pditclijck  gdnventeert  ende 
rhelorijckclijck  ghecomponeert "  ior  the  Brussds  chamber  such 
dramas  as  Atneas  and  Dido,  Mars  and  Venus,  Narcissus  and 
Echo,  or  Leandtr  and  Htrt —  named  together  the  Commerce,  of 
Anurtsily  (1583).  But  of  all  his  writings,  Peiasidts  Pleyn 
(Antwerp,  1581-1583),  or  tbe  Palace  of  Maidens,  is  the  Dost 
remarkable;  this  is  a  didactic  poem  in  sixteen  books,  dedicated 
to  a  discussion  of  tbe  variety  of  earthly  love.  Houwacrt's 
contemporaries  nicknamed  him  "  the  Homer  of  Brabant "; 
later  criticism  has  preferred  to  see  in  him  an  important  link  in 
that  chain,  of  homely  didactic  Dutch  which  ends  in  Cats.  His 
writings  are  composed  in  a  Burgundian  so  base  that  they  hardly 
belong  to  Flemish  literature  at  all.  Into  the  same  miscrabte 
dialect  Cornelia  van  Ghistele  of  Antwerp  translated,  betweea 
isss  and  1583,  parts  of  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  while 
the  painter  Karel  van  Mander  (1547-1609)  pnt  a  French  version 
of  the  Iliad  and  of  the  Eclagnesal  Virgil  into  an  equally  iil-fittiog 
Flemish  dress.  In  no  country  of  Europe  did  the  humanism  of  the 
i6th  century  at  first  aScct  the  national  literature  so  slightly  or  to 
so  little  purpose. 

The  stir  and  revival  of  intellectual  life  that  arrived  with  tbe 
Reformation  found  its  first  exprcssioo  in  the  composition  of 

'  For  Houwaert,  see  a  study  by  K.  F.  Stallaert  in  the  Nederlandsek 

Museum  (Ibtlj). 
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Psalms.  The  eariicst  printed  (nUection  appeared  at  Antwerp  in 
1540,  under  the.  title  of  Soultr-Litdtkens,  and  was  dedicated  to 
A  Dutch  nobtenuuij  Willcm  van  Zuyten  van  Nieuvclt, 
'j'ff'"  by  whose  name  it  is  usually  known.  -  This  collection, 
fmama,  however,  was  made  before  the  Reformation  in  Hol- 
land really  set  in.  For  the  Protestant  congregations 
Jan  Utehhove  printed  a  volume  of  Psalms  in  London  in  1566; 
Lucas  de  Heere  (15J4-15SS),  and  immediately  after  him,  with 
much  greater  success,  Petrus  Datheen'(i53i-i59o),  translated 
the  hymns  of  CUment  Marot.  For  printing  this  last  volume, 
in  1567,  Herman  Sdunkel  of  Delft  was  burned  to  death  in  1568. 
Datheen  was  not  a  rhetorician,  but  a  person  of  humble  origin, 
who  wrote  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  his  hymns  spread  far  and 
wide  among  the  people.  Until  1773  they  were  in  constant  use 
in  the  state  church  of  Holland.  But  the  great  events  of  the 
period  of  reformation  are  not  marked  by  psalms  only  in  Dutch 
literature.  Two  collections  of  hymns  and  lyrical  pieces,  printed 
in  1561  and  1569,  perpetuate  Uie'  fervour  and  despair  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Similar  utterances  of  the 
persecuted  Protestants  were  published  at  Haarlem  and  Lecu- 
warden,  at  Ghent  and  at  Bruges.  Very  different  in  tone  were 
the  battle-songs  of  liberty  and  triumph  sung  a  gencra- 
s«Uf  jjg^  i^jjj  [,y  jiij  victorious  Reformers,  the  "  Gcuzen  " 
**'**  or"Gueux"(j.».).  Thefamoussong-bookof  1588,  the 
Ctiisen  Lieden  Boecxkcn,  was  full  of  ardent  and  heroic  sentiment, 
expressed  often  in  marvellously  brilliant  phrases.  In  this 
collection  appeared  for  the  first  time  such  classical  snatches  of 
Dutch  song  OS  the  Ballad  of  Heiligerlee,  the  Ballad  of  Egmond 
and  Horn,  and  the  song  of  the  Storm  o(  Leiden.  The 
political  ballads,  with  their  ridicule  of  the  Spanish  leaders, 
form  a  section  of  the  Boecxkcn  which  has  proved  of  inestim- 
able value  to  historians.  All  these  lyrics,  however,  whether 
of  victory  or  of  martyrdom,  are  still  very  tough  in  form  and 
language. 

The  first  writer  who  used  the  Dutch  tongue  with  grace  and 
precisioo  of  style  was  a  woman  and  a  professed  opponent  of 
Luthetanism  and  reformed  thought.  Modem  Dutch 
^^  literature  practically  begins  with  Anna  Bijns  (c.  1494- 
157$).  Against  the  crowd  of  rhetoricians  and  psalm- 
makers  of  the  .early  part  of  the  i6th  century  she  stands  out  in 
relief  as  the  .one  poet  of  real  genius.  The  language,  oscHlaling 
before  her  time  between  French  and  German,  formless,  corrupt 
and  invertebrate,  took  shape  and  comeliness,  which  none  of  the 
male  pedants  could  give  it,  from  the  impassioned  hands  of  a 
woman.  Anna  Bijns,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1494,  was  a  schoolmistress  at  that  city  in  her  middle 
life,  and  in  old  age  she  still  "  instructed  youth  in  the  Catholic 
religion."  She  died  on  the  loth  of  April  IS7S.  Hendrik 
Peppinck,  a  Franciscan,  who  edited  her  third  volume  of  poems 
when  she  was  an  old  woman  in  1567,  speaks  of  her  as  **  a  maiden 
small  of  descent,  but  great  of  understanding,  and  godly  of  life." 
Her  first  known  volume  bears  the  date  1528,  and  displays  her 
as  already  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  religion.  We  gather 
from  all  this  that  she  was  a  lay  nun,  and  she  certainly  occupied 
a  position  of  great  honour  and  influence  at  Antwerp.  She  was 
named  "  the  Sappho  of  Brabant "  and  the  "  Princess  of  all 
Rhetoricians."  She  bent  the  powerful  weapon  of  her  verse 
against  the  faith  and  character  of  Luther.  In  her  volume  of 
1598  the  Lutherans  are  scarcely  mentioned;  in  that  of  1538 
every  page  is  occupied  with  invectives  against  them;  while 
the  third  volume  of  1567  is  the  voice  of  one  from  whom  her  age 
has'  passed.  All  the  poems  of  Anna  Bijns  which  we  possess  are 
called  refercitun  or  retrains.'  Her  mastery  over  verse-form 
was  extremely  remarkable,  and  theserefrains  are  really  modified 
chants-royal.  The  writings  of  Anna  Bijns  offer  many  points  of 
Interest  to  the  philologist..  In  her  the  period  of  Middle  Dutch 
-doses*  and  the  modern  Dutch  begins.  In  a  few  grammatical 
peculiarities — such  as  the  formation  of  the  genitive  by  some 
verbs  which  now  govern  the  accusative,  and  the  use  of  ghe 
before  the  infinitive — her  language  still  belongs  to  Middle 
D«ch;  but  these  exceptions  ore  rare,  and  she  really  initiated 
'  Ed.  Pr  W.  L.  van  Helten  (1875). 


that  modern  speech  which  Filips  van  Manix  ado|ited  and  mmda 
classical  in  the  next  generation. 

In  Filips  van  Mamii,  lord  of  St  Aldegonde  (iS3S-iS<>S).  a 
much  greater  personage  came  forward  in  the  ranks  of  liberty  aad 
reform^  He  wasbornatBrusselsin  z538,andbeganiife  m~g^ 
as  a  disdplc  of  Calvin  and  Besa  in  the  schools  of  Geneva. 
It  was  as  a  defender  of  the  Dutch  iconoclasts  that  he  first  appearad 
in  print,  with  bis  tract  on  Tit  Imagts  Umwn  dam  in  UcUaai 
in  Autwl  1566.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in 
the  war  of  Dutch  independence,  the  intimate  friend  of  tbie  prince 
of  Orange,  and  the  author  of  the  glorious  Withclmitdicd.  li  was 
in  the  autumn  of  1568  that  Mamiz  composed  this,  the  national 
hymn  of  Dutch  liberty  and  Protestantism.  In  1569  he  com- 
pleted a  no  less  important  and  celebrated  proK  work,  tbe 
Biencorf  or  Beehive  of  the  Romish  Church.  In  this  satire  he  was 
inspired  in  a  great  measure  by  Rabelais,  of  whom  he  was  aa 
intelligent  disciple.  It  is  written  in  prose  that  may  be  said  to 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  language  and  literature  of  Holland.  Over- 
whelmed with  the  press  of  public  business,  Mamix  wrote  little 
mure  until  in  1580  he  published  his  Psatms  of  David  nevdy 
translated  out  of  the  Hebrew  Tongue.  He  occupied  the  last  years 
of  his  life  in  preparing  a  Dutch  version  of  the  Bible,  translated 
direct  from  the  original.  At  his  death  only  Genesis  was  found 
completely  revised;  but  in  1619  the  synod  of  Dort  placed  the 
unfinished  work  in  the  hands  of  four  divines,  who  completed  it. 

In  Dirck  Volckertscn  Coornhcrt'  (i52>-x59o)  Holland 
for  the  first  time  produced  a  writer  at  once  eager  to  compose 
in  his  native  tongue  and  to  employ  the  weapons  of  -^  . 
humanism.  Coomhert  was  atypical  burgherof  North 
Holland,  equally  interested  in  the  progress  of  national  emancipa- 
tion and  in  the  development  of  national  literature.  He  was  a 
native  of  Amsterdam,  but  he  did  not  take  part  In  thclaboius  o( 
the  old  chamber  of  the  Eglantine,  but  quite  early  in  life  proceeded 
to  Haarlem,  and  was  notary,  secretary  and  finally  pensionary 
of  the  town.  In  1566  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  support  of  the 
Reformers,  and  in  1571  he  became  secretary  to  the  states  o( 
Holland.  He  practised  the  art  of  etching,  and  spent  all  hia 
spare  time  in  the  pursuit  of  classical  learning.  He  was  nearly 
forty  years  of  age  before  he  made  any  practical  use  of  his  attain- 
ments. In  1561  he  printed  his  translation  of  the  De  officiis  ol 
Cicero,  and  in  1563  of  the  De  bcneficiit  of  Seneca.  In  these 
volumes  he  opposed  with  no  less  teal  than  Mamix  had  done 
the  bastard  forms  still  employed  in  prose  by  the  rhetoricians  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant  During  the  next  decade  be  occupied 
himself  chiefly  with  plays  and  poems,  concaved  and  expruscd 
with  far  less  freedom  than  his  prose,  and  more  in  the  approved 
conventional  fashion  of  the  rhetoricians;  he  cdlccted  his  poems 
in  1575.  The  next  ten  years  he  occupied  in  polemical  wrilins; 
from  the  evangelical  point  of  view,  against  the  Calvinists.  Ij> 
1585  he  translated  Boetluus,  and  then  gave  his  full  attention 
to  his  original  masterpiece,  the  Zcdekunst  (1586),  or  Art  of 
Ethics,  a  philosophical  treatise  in  prose,  in  which  he  studied.to 
adapt  the  Dutch  tongue  tothegmcc  and  simplicity  of  Montaigne'* 
French.  '  His  humanism  unites  the  Bible,  Plutarch  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  in  one  grand  system  of  ethics,  and  is  expressed  in  a 
style  remarkablc'for  brightness  and  purity.  He  died  at  Gouda 
on  the  29th  of  October  r59o;  his  works,  in  three  cnotmotis 
folio  volumes,  were  first  collected  in  1630.' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  transition,  Amsterdam 
became  the  centre  of  all  literary  enterprise  in  Holland.  In  1585 
two  of  the  most  important  chambers  of  rhetoric  in  Amtitr* 
Flanders,  the  "  White  Lavender  "  and  the  "  Fig  tfua  (S» 
Tree,"  took  flight  from  the  south,  and  settled  them-  fUnt* 
selves  in  Amsterdam  by  the  side  of  the  "  Eglantine."  l"""- 
The  last-named  institution  had. already  observed  the  new 
tendency  of  the  age,  and  was  prepared  to  encourage  intellectual 
reform  of  every  kind,  and  its  influence  spread  through  Holland 
and  Zealand.  In  Flanders,  meanwhile,  crushed  imder  the  yoke 
of  Parma,  literature  and  native  thought  abmlutely  expired. 
From  this  time  foru-ard,  and  until  the  emancipation  of  the 

*  For  Coomhert  lee  also  J.  ten-  Brink,  D^  V.  Coomlurt  cm  i^pm 
wetteptnkmul  {Amsterdam,  1860). 
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•Mtben  pioTliMas,  the  domain  of  our  inqiiiiy  ii  conBnwl  to  the 
dbtrict  north  o{  the  Scheldt. 

In  the  chamber  o<  the  Egfauthie  at  Amaterdam  tiro  men 
took  a  very  pnmhient  phce,  more  by  their  intelligenoe  and 
modem  spirit  than  by  tlieirotiginBl  genius.  Uendrick 
Laurenaen  Spie^iel  (1549-1611)  m*  a  humanist 
of  a  type  mote  advanced  and  less  polemical  than  Coomhert. 
He  wrote  a  charming  poem  in  praise  of  dandng;  but  his  chief 
ooattibutiont  to  literature  were  his  Twtttpmck  tarn  de  m»d»r- 
tuylscJu  kUerhmat,  a  pUialogical  eslurtatian,  in  tlie  maimer  of 
Joachim  dn  BcOay^  famous  tract,  urging  the  Dutch  nation  to 
purify  and  enrich  its  tongue  at  the  fountains  of  antiquity,  and  a 
dida^  epic,  entitled  HtrtspietM  (1614),'  which  hssbeen  greatly 
praised,  but  which  is  now  much  more  antiquated  in  style  and 
more  difficult  to  enjoy  than  Coomhert's  prose  of  a  similar 
tendency.  That  Spinel  was  a  Catholic  prevented  him  perhaps 
bom  czerdiing  as  much  public  influence  as  he  exercised  privately 
among  bis  younger  friends.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  man 
who,  in  1614,  first  collected  Spieghel's  writings,  and  published 
them  In  a  volume  with  bis  own  vcncs.  Hoemer  Pieteissen 
Visacher*  (1547-1620)  proceeded  a  step  further  than 
Spieghel  in  tlw  cultivation  of  polite  letters.  He  was 
deeply  tinged  with  a  spirit  of  rhwirsl  Ifaming  tliat 
was  much  more  genuine  and  nearer  to  the  true  antique  than 
any  that  had  previously  been  known  in  Holland.  His  own  dis- 
ciples caHetf  him  the  Dutch  Martial,  but  he  wai  at  best  little 
more  than  an  amateur  in  poetry,  although  an  amateur  whose 
function  it  was  to  perceive  and  encourage  the  genius  of  pro- 
fessional writers.  Roener  Vissclier  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the 
new  Renaissance  literature,  himself  practising  the  taded  arts  of 
the  rhetoricians,  but  pointing  by  his  counsel  and  his  conversation 
to  the  naturalism  of  the  great  period. 

It  mi  in  the  salon  at  Amsterdam  which  the  beautiful  daughters 
of  Roemer  Visscher  formed  around  their  father  and  themselves 
that  the  new  school  began  to  take  form.  The  republic 
ll^^^  of  the  United  Provinces,  with  Amsterdam  at  its  head, 
had  suddenly  risen  to  the  first  rank  among  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  it  was  under  the  hiduence  of  so  much  new  emotion 
and  brilliant  ambition  that  the  country  no  less  suddenly  asserted 
itself  in  a  great  school  of  painting  and  poetry.  The  intellect  of 
the  whole  Low  Countries  was  concentrated  in  Holland  and 
Zealand,  while  the  six  great  universities,  Leiden,  Groningen, 
Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  Harderwijk  and  Franeker,  were  enridied 
by  a  flock  of  learned  exiles  from  Flanders  and  Brabant.  It  had 
occurred,  however,  to  Roemer  Visscher  only  that  the  path  of 
literary  honour  lay,  not  along  the  utilitarian  road  cut  out  by 
Maerlant  and  Boendale,  but  in  the  study  of  beauty  and  antiquity. 
In  this  be  was  curiously  aided  by  the  school  of  ripe  and  enthusi- 
astic scholars  who  began  to  flourish  at  Leiden,  such  as  Orusius, 
Vossius  and  Hugo  Grotius,  who  themselves  wrote  little  in  Dutch, 
but  who  chastened  the  style  of  the  rising  genemtion  by  insisting 
00  a  pure  and  liberal  Latinity.  Out  of  that  generation  arose 
the  greatest  names  in  the  literature  of  Holland— Vondel,  Hooft, 
Cats,  Huygens— in  whose  bands  the  language,  so  long  left 
barbarous  and  neglected,  took  at  once  its  highest  finish  and 
melody.  By  the  side  of  this  serious  and  aesthetic  growth  there 
is  to  be  noticed  a  quickening  of  the  broad  and  farcical  humour 
which  had  been  characteristic  of  the  Dutch  nation  from  its 
commencement.  For  fifty  years,  and  these  the  most  glorious 
in  the  annals  of  Holland,  these  two  streams  of  influence,  one 
towards  beauty  and  melody,  the  other  towards  lively  comedy, 
ran  side  by  side,  often  in  the  same  channel,  and  produdng  a  rich 
harvest  of  great  works.  It  was  in  the  house  of  the  daughters  of 
Roemer  Visscher  that  the  tragedies  of  Vondel  and  the  comedies  of 
Brcdero,  the  farces  of  Coster  and  the  odes  of  Huygens,  alike 
found  their  first  admirers  and  their  best  critics. 

Of  the  famous  daughters  of  Roemer,  two  cultivated  literature 
with  marked  success.    Anna  (r584-i65i)  was  the  author  of 

»  The  best  edition  is  by  P.  Vlanung  (Amsterdani,  1723). 

*  On  Vinchcr  and  his  daughters  tee  N.  Beets,  At  de  teditkUn  tan 
A  nna  Roemtrs  VisiclKT  ( 1 88 1) ,  and  E.  Cossc,  Sludits  in  Ae  LiUnture 
tt  Strtlmn  Bunpt  (|879). 


notit, 


a  dcsoiptlveand  didactic  poem,  Dt  Kanuler  Ms  dm  Ataaid 
(The  Ghwy  of  the  Aemstd),  and  of  various  misceUaneous  writ- 

uigs;Tf  Mlirhsdr  (1594-1649)  wrote  some  lyrics  which  

still  place  ber  at  the  head  of  the  female  poets  oi  J^J^IL. 
Holland,  and  she  transUted  the  great  poem  of  Tasso.  j^,^,J 
They  were  women  of  universal  accomplishment, 
graceful  maimers  and  singnlar  beauty;  and  their  company 
attracted  to  the  house  of  Roemer  Visscher  all  the  moat  gifted 
youths  of  the  time,  several  of  whom  were  auiton,  but  in  vain,  for 
the  band  of  Anna  or  of  Ttssrlichide, 

Of  this  Amsterdam  school,  the  lint  toemerge  into  public  notice 
was  Pieter  ComeUsaen  Hooft  (1581-1647).  His  AeUUn  and 
Ptlyxau  (1 598)  diq)layed  a  precodoos  ease  in  the  use 
of  rhetorical  artifices  of  style.  In  his  paatoral  dnma 
of  CraMo  (1605)  he  proved  himself  a  pupil  of  GuatinL  lo 
tragedy  he  produced  Batto  and  Gtraad  wan  Vdstn;  m  history 
he  published  in  1636  his  1^  tf  Henry  tkt  Gnat,  while  from  i6s8 
to  1642  he  was  engaged  upon  his  mastcr-worli,  the  BUlory  of 
HalUmd.  Hooft  desired  to  be  a  severe  purist  in  style,  and  to  a 
great  extent  he  succeeded,  but,  like  most  of  the  writers  of  hit 
age,  he  permitted  himself  too  many  Jjitinisma  In  his  poetry, 
espedal^  m  the  lyrical  and  paatoral  vene  of  his  youth,  he  is  ful] 
of  Italian  reminiaccDcea  both  of  style  and  matter;  in  his  noble 
prose  work  he  basset  himself  to  be  a  disciple  of  Tadtus.  Motl^ 
has  spoken  of  Hooft  as  one  of  the  greatest  historians,  not  mere^ 
of  Holhmd,  but  of  Europe.  His  influence  hi  purifying  the 
language  of  his  country,  and  in  enlarging  its  tphtn  of  experience, 
can  hardly  be  overrated. 

Very  different  from  the  kng  and  prospetout  career  of  Hooft 
was  the  brief,  painful  life  of  the  greatest  comic  dramatist 
that  Holland  has  produced.  Gcrlnand  Adriaanssen 
Bredero'  (1585-1618),  the  son  of  an  Amsterdam 
shoemaker,  was  bom  on  the  r6th  of  March  r585.  He  knew  00 
Latin;  he  had  no  taste  for  humanism;  he  was  a  simple  growth 
of  the  rich  humour  of  the  people.  He  entered  the  workshop  of 
the  pahiter  Fiandsco  Badens,  but  accomplished  little  in  art. 
His  life  was  embittered  by  a  hopeless  k>ve  for  Tesselschade,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  dramas,  and  whose  beauty  he  celebrated 
in  a  whole  cycle  of  love  songs.  Hb  ideas  on  the  subject  of  drama 
were  at  fint  a  mere  development  of  the  medieval "  Abelespelen." 
The  "  Oude  Kammer,"  one  of  the  chambers  of  rhetoric,  furnished 
an  opening  for  his  dramatic  powers.  He  commenced  by  draiiiatix> 
ing  the  romance  of  Kadmck  and  AlpheHtttt,  in  i6tr,  and  Criam 
in  i6r>,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  struck  out  a  new  and  mon 
characteristic  path  in  his  Para  of  Ike  Cow.  From  this  time 
until  his  death  he  contkued  to  pour  out  comedies,  farces  and 
romantic  dramas,  in  all  of  'which  he  displayed  a  coarse,  rough 
genius  not  unlike  that  of  Ben  Jonson,  whose  immediate  contem- 
porary he  was.  His  last  and  best  piece  was  Jtrolimo,  Iht  Spamisk 
Brabenkr,  a  satire  upon  the  exiles  from  the  south  who  filled  the 
halls  of  the  Amsterdam  chambers  of  rhetoric  with  their  pompous 
speeches  and  preposterous  Burgundian  phraseok>gy.  The  pifce 
was  based  on  a  Dutch  version  (Delft,  r6o9)  of  an  eaHy  Spanish 
picaresque  romance.  La  Vida  de  LaiariUo  de  Tormcs  (Burgos, 
iSS<)  Bredero  was  ctosely  allied  in  genius  to  the  dramatists  of 
the  Shakespearian  age,  but  he  founded  no  school,  and  stands 
almost  as  a  solitary  figure  in  the  literature  of  HoDand.  He 
died  on  the  7$td  ot  August  i6r8.  Theodore  Rodenburg  (d.  1644), 
ridiculed  by  Bredero  for  his  pretentiouancss,  had  a  wider  know- 
ledge of  contemporary  foreign  literature  than  the  other  drama- 
tists. He  adapted  some  of  the  dramas  of  Lope  de  Vega,  which 
he  had  witnessed  at  Madrid,  into  Dutch,  and  in  i6i8  he  adapted 
Cyril  Toumeur's  Retm%er't  Tragtdy. 

The  only  individual  at  all  clearly  connected  with  Bredero  in 
talent  was  Dr  Samuel  Coster,'  who  was  bom  at  Amsterdam 
on  the  i6th  of  September  1579.  He  studied  medicine  at  Leiden, 
and  practised  at  Amsterdam.    He  is  chiefly  remembered  for 

'See  J.  ten  Brink,  C.  A.  Bndtroo  (Utrecht.  1859;  3rd  ed.  1887- 
1888);  also  J.  H.  W.  Unger,  Bndmo.  tint  BitlitgmpHe  (1884). 
His  works  were  edited  (3  vols..  1885-1890)  by  J.  ten  Brink  and 
others. 

•See  R.  A.  Kollewijn's  edition  of  Samuil  Cosltr's  Wtritm 
(1883). 
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having  been  the  fint  to  take  advantage  of  the  growing  dissen- 
sion in  the  body  of  the  old  chamber  of  the  Eglantine  to  form  a 
g„^^       new  institution.    In  1617  Coster  founded  what  he 

called  the  "  First  Dutch  Academy."  This  was  in  fact 
a  theatre,  where,  for  the  first  time,  dramas  could  be  publicly- 
acted  under  the  patronage  of  no  chamber  of  rhetoric.  Coster 
himself  had  come  before  the  wodd  in  1619  with  his  farce  of 
Teuwis  ike  Boor^  based  on  a  folk-song  in  Jan  Roulans's  Uedekens 
Boeckk,  and  he  continued  this,  order  of  composition  in  direct 
emulation  of  Bredero,  but  with  less  talent.  In  1615  he  began 
ajserics  of  "  blood-and-thunder  "  tragedies  with  his  horrible  Itys, 
and  he  continued  this  coarse  style  of  tragic  writing  for  several 
years.  He  survived  at  least  until  after  1648  as  a  supreme 
authority  in  Amsterdam  upon  all  dramatic  matters. 

The  fint  work  of  the  greatest  of  all  Dutch  writers,  Joost  van 
den  Vondel  U$Bj-i6jg),  was  Hct  Pascha  (1613),  a  tragedy  or 
VmMI      t;agi<omedy.on  the  exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel, 

written,  like  all  bis  succeeding  dramas,  on  the 
leoognized  Dutch  plan,  in  alexandrines,  in  five  acts,  and  with 
choral  interludes  between  the  acts.  There  is  comparatively  little 
promise  in  if  e^Pffjote.  It  was  much  inferior  dramatically  to  the 
plays  just  being  produced  by  Bredero,  and  metrically  to  the 
clear  and  eloquent  tragedies  and  pastorals  of  liooft;  but  it 
secured  the  young  poet  a  position  inferior  only  to  theirs.  Yet 
for  a  number  of  years  he  made  no  attempt  to  emphasize  the 
impression  he  had  produced  on  the  public,  but  contented  himself 
during  the  years  that  ato  the  most  fertile  in  a  poet's  life  with 
translating  and  imitating  portTons  of  du  Bartas's  popular  epic. 
The  short  and  brilliant  life  of  Bredero,  his  immediate  contem- 
porary and  greatest  rival,  burned  itself  out  in  a  succession  of 
dramatic  victories,  and  it  was  not  until  two  years  after  the  death, 
of  that  great  poet  that  Vondel  appeared  before  the  public  with 
a  second  tmgcdy,  the  Jerusalem  laid  Desolate.  Five  years  later, 
in  1625,  he  published  what  seemed  an  innocent  study  from  the 
antique,  his  tragedy  of  PalanudeS,  or  Murdered  Innocenee..  All 
Amsterdam  discovered,  with  smothered  delight,  that  under  the 
name  of  the  hero  was  thinly  concealed  the  figure  of  Bamevcldt, 
whose  execution  in  i6i3  had  been  a  triumph  of  the  hated 
Calvinists.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  the  obscure  Vondel 
became  in  a  week  the  most  famous  writer  in  Holland.  For  the 
next  twelve  years,  and  till  the  accession  of  Prince  Frederick 
Henry,  Vondel  had  to  maintain  a  hand-to-hand  combat 
with  the  "  Saints  of  Dort."  This  was  the  period  of  his  most 
raaolut^  and  stinging  satires;  Cats  took  up  the  cudgels  on 
behalf  of  the  counter-Remonstrants,  and  there  raged  a  war  of 
pamphlets  in  verse.  A  purely  fortuitous  circumstance  led  to  the 
next  great  triumph  in  Vondel's  slowly  developing  career.  The 
Dutch  Academy,  founded  in  1617  almost  wholly  as  a  dramatic 
gild,  had  become  so  inadequately  provided  with  stage  acconvr 
modation  that  in  1638,  having  coalesced  with  the  two  chambers 
of  the  "  Eglantine  "  and  the  "  White  Lavender,"  it  ventured  on 
the  erection  of  a  large  public  theatre,  the  £rst  in  Amsterdam. 
Vondel,  as  the  greatest  poet  of  the  day,  was  invited  to  write 
a  piece  for  the  first  night;  on  the  3rd  of  January  163S  the 
theatre  was  opened  with  the  perfomuince  of  a  new  tragedy  out 
of  early  Dutch  history,  the  famous  Gysbrcght  van  Acnatd.  The 
next  ten  years  were  rich  in  dramatic  work  from  Vondel's  hand; 
be  supplied  the  theatre  with  heroic  Scriptural  pieces,  of  which 
the  general  reader  will  obtain  the  best  idea  if  we  point  to  the 
Atkalie  of  Racine.  .  In  iGt54,  having  already  attained  an  age 
at  which  poetical  production  is  usually  discontinued  by  the 
Diost  energetic  of  poets,  he  brought  out  the  roost  exalted  and 
sublime  of  all  his  works,  the  tragedy  of  Lucifer,  Very  late  in 
life,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  financial  ruin  fell  on  the  aged 
poet,  and  from  1658  to  166B— that  is,  from  his  seventieth  to 
bis  eightieth  year — this  venerable  and  illustrious  person,  the 
main  literary  glory  of  Holland  through  her  whole  history,  was 
forced  to  cam  his  bread  as  a  common  clerk  in  a  bank,  miserably 
paid,  and  accused  of  wasting  his  masters'  time  by  the  writing 
of  veises.  The  dty  released  him  at  last  from  this  wretched 
bondage  by  a  pension,  and  the  wonderful  old  man  went  on 
writing  odes  and  tragedies  almost  to  his  ninetieth  year.    He  died 


at  last  in  1679,  of  no  diuase,  having  outlived  all  hit  contCM> 

porarics  and  almost  all  his  friends,  but  calm,  sane  and 'good- 
humoured  to  the  lost,  serenely  conscious  of  the  legacy  he  left 
to  a  not  too  grateful  country.  Vondel  is  the  typical  example 
of  Dutch  intelligence  and  imagination  at  their  highest  develop-* 
ment.  Not  merely  is  he  to  Holland  all  that  Camoens  is  to 
Portugal  and  Mickiewicz  to  Poland,  but  be  stands  on  a  levd 
with  these  jnen  in  the' positive  value  of  his  wittingt. 

Ljrrical  art  was  represented  on  its  moro  spontaneous  side 
by  the  songs  and  ballads  of  Jan  Janssen  Starter  (b.  1594),  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  who  was  brought  to  Amsterdam  siMttir, 
in  his  thirteenth  year.  Very  early  in  life  be  was  made 
a  member  of  the  "  Eglantine,"  and  he  worked  beside  Bredero 
for  two  years;  but  in  1614  be  wandered  away  to  Leeuwmrdea, 
in  Friesland,  where  he  founded  a  literary  gild,  and  brought  out, 
in  1618,  his  plays  Timbrt  <fc  Cerdmu,  Fmicie  VOM  Uesthu,  the 
subject  of  which  is  identical  witli  that  of  Shakespeare's  Uaet 
Ado  about  Nolking,  and  Daratda.  But  his  great  contributioa 
to  literature  was  Us  exquisite  collection  of  lyrics,  entitled  the 
Friesche  Luslkof,  ot  Frisian  Plcasonce  (1631).  He  returned  to 
Amsterdam,  but  after  1615  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  and  he  is 
believed  to  have  died  as  a  8<ddier  in  Germany.  The  songs  of 
Starter  arc  in  close  relation  to  the  lyrics  of  the  English  £liza> 
bethans,  and  have  the  same  exquisite  siinpUcity  and  audacity 
of  style. 

While  the  genius  of  Holland  dulteied  around  the  circle  of 
Amsterdam,  a  school  of  scarcely  less  brilliance  arose  in  Middel> 
burg,  the  capital  of  Zealand.  The  ruling  spirit  of  ^y^ 
this  school  was  the  famous  Jakob  Cats  (1577-1660). 
In  this  voluminous  writer,  to  whom  modem  critidaa'  ateioat 
denies  the  name  of  poet,  the  genuine  Dutch  habit  of  thought, 
the  utilitarian  and  didactic  spirit  which,  we  have  already  observed 
in  Houwaert  and  in  Boendale,  roscbed  its  zenith  of  fluency  and 
popularity.  During  early  middle  life  be  produced  the  most 
important  of  his  writings,  bis  pastoral  of  Calalteo,  and  his 
didactic  poems,  the  UaechdenplicU  and  the  Sinm-  en  iffmif-. 
Beelden.  In  1634  he  removed  from  Middelborg  to  Dort,  where 
he  soon  after  published  his  tedious  ethical  work  called  HoutoHick, 
or  Marriage;  and  this  was  followed  from  time  to  time  by  one 
after  another  of  his  monotonous  moral  pieces.  Cats  is  an 
exceedingly  dull  and  prosaic  writer,  whose  alexandrines  rail 
smoothly  on  without  any  power  of  riveting  the  attention  or 
delighting  the  fancy.  Vet  his  popularity  with  the  middle 
classes  in  Holland  has  always  been  immense,  and  his  influence 
extremely  hurtful  to  the  growth  of  all  branches  of  literary  art. 
Among  the  disciples  of  Cats.  Jakob  Westerbaen  (159^16/0) 
was  the  most  successful.  His  works  included  translations  froaa 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Seneca,  Terence  and  Juvenal,  besides  original 
poems.  The  Jesuit  Adriacn  Poirters  (1606-1675)  closely  followed 
Cats  in  his  remariublc  Masquer  oj  the  World,  A  poet  of  Amster^ 
dam,  Jon  Hcrmansz  Krul  (1602-1644),  preferred  to  follow  the 
southern  fashion,  and  wrote  didactic  pieces  in  the  Catsiaa 
manner. 

A  poet  of  dignified  imagination  and  versatile  form  was  Sir 
Conslaotijn  Huygens  (1596-1687),  the  diplomatist.  He  threw 
in  his  lot  with  the  great  school  of  Amsterdam,  and  ffa,,,,^ 
became  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Vondel, 
Hooft  and  the  daughters  of  Roemer  Visschcr.  His  famous  poem 
in  praise  of  the  Hague,  Balava  Temper  appeared  in  1622,  and 
was,  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  the  most  accomplished  and 
elegant  poem  till  that  time  produced  in  Holland.  His  collected 
poems,  Oliorum  libri  sex,  were  printed  in  1625.  OotenlroosI,  or 
Eye  Consolation,  was  the  fantastic  title  of  a  remarkable  poem 
dedicated  in  1647  to  his  blind  friend,  Lucretia  van  Trello.  He 
printed  in  1654  a  topographical  piece  describing  his  own  manswn, 
Hofwijck.  Huygens  represents  the  direction  in  which  it  wouki 
have  been  desirable  that  Dutch  literature,  now  completely 
founded  by  Hooft  and  Vondel,  should  forthwith  proceed,  while 
Cats  represents  the  tame  and  mundane  spirit  which  was  actually 
adopted  by  thenatwn.  Huygens  had  little  of  the  sweetness 
of  Hooft  or  of  the  sublimity  of  Vondel,  but  his  genius  was 
eminenlTy  bright  and  vivackius,  and  be  was  a  consummate 
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iltJM  in  metikal  fonn.  Tte  Dutch  lioguage  luu  never  proved 
to  light  and  Mipi>le  in  any  hands  aa  in  hia,  and  lie  attempted  no 
dasa  of  writing,  whether  is  proae  or  verse,  that  he  did  not  adorn 
by  his  delicate  taste  and  sound  judgment.  A  blind  admiialion 
foe  John  Donne,  wboie  poems  he  translated,  was  the  greatest 
{aiilt  of  Hiiygens,  who,  in  spite  of  his  conceits,  remains 
one  of  the  most  pleaaiag  of  Dutch  writers.  In  addition  to 
all  this  he  come*  down  to  us  with  the  penonal  rccommenda- 
lion  of  having  been  "  one  of  the  most  fevsUe  men  that  ever 
lived." 

Tbsee  Dutchmes  of  the  1 7th  oentoiy  distingnished  themselves 
very  prominently  in  the  movement  of  Icamhig  and  philosophic 
g,^^,       thought;  but  the  illuttrions  names  of  Hugo  Gistius 

(is8j-i64s)  and  of  Baruch  Spinoza  (1633-1677)  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  Dutch  literature.  Balthasar 
Bekker  (1634-169S),  on  the  contrary,  a  Reformed  preacher 
of  Amsterdam,  was  a  riiariple  of  Descartes,  who  deserves  to  be 
remembered  ss  the  greatest  philoaophical  writer  who  has  used 
the  Dutch  language.  His  masterpiece,  Betnerde  WerM,  or 
the  World  Bewitched,  appeared  hi  r6oi-r6g3.  Bekker  is 
popolatiy  remembered  moat  honourably  by  his  determined 
attacks  upon  the  system  of  a  penal  code  for  witchcraft. 

From  1600  to  1650  was  the  blossoming  time  in  Dutch  litera- 
ture. Daring  this  period  the  names  of  greatest  genius  were 
first  made  known  to  the  public,  and  the  vigour  and  grace  of 
literary  expression  reached  their  highest  devclopmcnL  It 
happened,  however,  that  three  men  of  particuhirly  oommandiiig 
talent  survived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  under  the  shadow 
of  Vondel,  Cats  and  Huygens  there  sprang  up  a  new  generation 
which  sustained  the  great  tradition  until  about  s68o,  when  the 
final  decline  set  in.    Jan  Vos  (d.  1667)  gained  one  illustrious 

success  with  his  tragnly  of  Aaron  and  Tilus  in  1641, 

""  and  lost  still  more  in  r64}  by  his  obscene  farce  of  Oent. 

His  second  tragedy  of  Uaiea,  in  r665,  and  his  collected  poems  in 

1663,  supported  his  position  as  the  foremost  pupil  of  Vondel. 

CeetunltBrandt(i6i6-t685),theauthorofaifu(ery 
^'"  of  Ik*  Stformatun  (4  vols.,  1671-1704),  deserves 

lenembrance  less  as  a  tragic  dramatist  than  as  a  consummate 
biographer,  whole  live*  of  Vondel  and  of  De  Ruyter  are  among 
the  masterpieces  of  Dutch  prose.  Johan  Antonldes  van  dcr  Goes 
gf^^         (1647-1684)  followed  Vos  as  a  skilful  imitator  of 

Vondel's  tragical  numner.  His  Chinese  tragedies, 
Tratil  (1665)  and  Ztmgchia  (1666),  scarcely  gave  promise  of  the 
brilliant  force  and  fancy  of  his  Ydroom,  a  poem  in  praise  of 
Amsterdam,  1671.  He  died  suddenly,  in  early  life,  leaving 
j^-^-         unfinished  an  epic  poem  on  the  life  of  St.  Paul.    Reyer 

Ansle  (i  636-1669)  marks  the  decline  of  taste  and 
vigour;  hb  once  famous  descriptive  epic,  The  Plagut  at  Naples, 
b  singularly  tame  and  rococo  in  style.  Joachim  Oudaen  (r6>8- 
^^^  1691)  wrote  In  his  youth  two  promising  tragedies, 
***•"■  Jekanna  Gray  (1648)  and  Kmradyn  (1649).  The 
Amsterdam  section  of  the  school  of  Cats  produced  Jercmlas  de 
Decker  (1609-1666),  author  of  Tkt  Praise  of  Avarice,  a  satirical 
poem  in  imitation  of  Erasmus,  and  Joannes  VoUeabove  (1631- 
1708),  voluminous  writers  of  dklacttc  verse.  The  engravur  Jan 
^^^  Luiken  (1649-1708)  published  in  1671  a  very  remark- 
*"■  able  volume  of  poems.  In  lyrical  poetry  Starter  had 
a  single  disciple,  Daniel  Jonctijs  (1600-16$}),  who  published  a 
volume  of  love  songs  in  1639  under  the  affected  and  untrans- 
latable title  of  Rocielijns  oochjcns  onlUed.  None  of  these  poets, 
except  In  some  slight  degree  Luiken,  set  before  himself  any 
more  ambitious  task  than  to  repeat  with  skill  the  effects  of  his 
predecessors. 

Meanwhile  the  romantic  and  voluminous  romances  of  the 
French  school  of  ScudC^  and  HonorC  d'Urf£  had  invaded 

Holland  and  become  fashionable.    Johan  van  Hecms- 

kerk  (1597-1656),  a  coundUor  of  the  Hague,  set  himself 

to  reproduce  this  product  m  native  form,  end  published 
hi  T637  his  Batamati  Arcadia,  the  first  original  Dutch  romance,  in 
which  a  party  of  romantic  youths  journey  from  the  Hague  to 
Katwijk,  and  undergo  all  sorts  of  romantic  adventures.  This 
book  was  extremely  popular,  and  was  imitated  by  Hcndrik 


Zoeteboom  hi  Us  Zaaidanduke  Artaiia  (1658),  and  by  LambeitU 
Bos  in  his  Dordtsckt  Arcadia  (166}).    A  far  more    jmi,j^^ 
spirited  and  original  romance  is  the  Uirandor  (1675)  of 
Nikolaes  Heinsius  the  younger  (b.  1655),  a  book  which  resembles 
GU  Bias,  and  precedes  it. 

The  drama  fell  into  Gallicized  hands  at  the  death  of  Vondel  and 
bis  immediate  disciples.  Lodewijck  Meijer  translated  Comeille, 
and  brought  out  his  plays  on  the  stage  at  Amsterdam, 
where  he  was  manager  of  the  national  theatre  or 
Schouwburg  after  Jan  Vos.  In  connexion  with 
Andrie*  Pels  (d.  1681),  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Dido's 
Death,  Meijer  constructed  a  dramatic  club,  entitled  "  Nil  Volcnti- 
bus  Arduum,"  the  great  object  of  which  was  to  inflict  the  French 
taste  upon  the  public  Fds  furthetmora  came  forwaid  as  the 
censor  of  letters  and  satirist  of  barbarism  in  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry  expounded,  in  1677,  and  in  his  Use  and  Uisnse  of  Ike  Slap, 
in  16S1.  Willem  van  Focquenbroch  (1640-1679)  was  the  most 
volunuBous  comic  writer  of  this  period.  The  close  of  the  centuiy 
saw  the  rise  of  two  thoroughly  Gallimn  diamalists,  Jan  van 
Pafienrode  (d.  1673)  and  Fieter  Bernagie  (1656-1699),  who  may 
not  unfairly  be  compared  respectively  to  the  Englishmea 
Farquhar  and  Shadwell.  Thomas  Asselijn  (1630-1695)  was  a 
writer  of  more  considerable  talent  and  more  homely  instincts. 
He  attempted  to  resist  the  dictatorship  of  Pels,  and  to  follow  the 
national  tradition  of  Bredero.  He  is  the  creator  of  the  character- 
istic Dutch  type,  the  comic  lover,  Jan  Klaaszen,  whom  he 
presented  on  the  stage  in  a  aeries  of  ridiculous  situations. 
Abntham  Alewyn  (b.  1664),  author  of  Jam  Los  (tjai),  possessed 
a  coarse  vein  of  dramatic  humour;  be  lived  in  Java,  and  his 
plays  were  produced  in  Batavia.  Finally  Pieter  Langendijk,  the 
author  of  a  fatce  bonowed  from  Don  Qmxolt,  claims  notice 
among  the  dramatists  of  this  period,  although  be  lived  from  1683 
toi756,andproperiybelongstotheiMactcentury.  Withhimthe 
tradition  of  native  comedy  expired. 

The  Augustan  period  of  poetry  in  Holland  was  even  mora 
blank  and  dull  than  in  the  other  countries  of  nortfaem  Europe. 
Of  the  name  preserved  in  the  history  of  litemture  ^^ 
there  are  but  very  few  that  call  for  repetition  here.  jU^J 
Arnold  Hoogvlict  (16S7-1763)  wrote  a  passable  poem 
in  honour  of  the  town  of  Vlaardingen,  and  a  terrible  Biblical 
epic,  in  the  manner  of  Blackmore,  on  the  history  of  Abraham. 
Hubert  Comelissen  Foot  (1689-1733)  showed  an  unusual  love  of 
nature  and  freshness  of  observation  in  his  descriptive  pieces. 
Sybtand  Feitama(  1694-1 7  58),who  tiansUted  Voltaire's  Henriade 
(1743),  <md  wrote  much  dreary  verse  of  the  same  class  himself, 
is  less  worthy  of  notice  than  Dirk  Smits  (1701-1752),  the  mild 
and  elegiac  singer  of  Rotterdam.  Tragic  drama  was  more  or  less 
capably  represented  by  Lucretia  Wilhelmina  van  Merken  (i7>»- 
1789),  wife  of  the  very  dreary  diomatist  Nichokas  Simoo  van 
Winter  (1718-1795). 

In  the  midst  of  this  complete  dissolution  of  poetical  style,  a 
writer  arose  who  revived  an  interest  in  litentore,  and  gave  to 
Dutch  prose  the  classical  grace  of  the  18th  centuiy. 
Justus  van  Effen'  (16S4-1735)  was  bora  at  Utrecht,  ^JjJ^ 
fell  into  poverty  eariy  in  Ufe,  and  was  thrown  very 
much  among  the  company  of  French  imigr£s,  in  connezian  with 
whom  he  began  literary  life  in  1713  by  editing  a  French  joumaL 
Coming  to  London  just  when  the  Taller  and  Spectator  were  in 
their  first  vogue.  Van  Effen  studied  Addison  deeply,  translated 
Swift  and  Defoe  into  French,  and  finally  determined  to  transfer 
the  beauties  of  English  prose  into  his  native  language.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1 731,  after  having  wasted  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  writing  French,  that  he  began  to  publish  his  Holiandsdie 
Spectator,  which  his  death  in  1735  soon  brought  to  a  dose.  Still, 
what  he  composed  during  the  last  four  yeara  of  his  life,  in  all 
its  freshness,  manliness  and  versatility,  constitutes  the  molt 
valuable  legacy  to  Dutch  literature  that  the  middle  of  the  i8lb 
centuiy  left  behind  it. 

The  supremacy  of  the  poetical  clubs  ni  eveiy  town  produced  a 
very  weakening  and  Delb-Cruscan  effect  upon  literature,  from 
which  the  first  revolt  was  made  by  the  famous  brothera  Van 

■  See  Dr  W.  Blawhop,  Justus  tan  Bffen  .   .   .  (Utrecht,  iSs9). 
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lUren,'  ao  honourably  known  as  difdonutists  in  the  history  of  the 
Netlierlands.  Willem  van  Haren  ( 1710-1768)  wrote  verse*  from 
jj^  his  earliest  youth,  while  Onno  Zwier  van  Haren  (1713- 

inrain  1779),  strangely  enough,  did  not  begin  to  do  so  until  he 
Vmm  had  passed  middle  life.    They  were  friends  of  Voltaire, 

Hfm.  and  they  were  both  ambitious  of  success  in  epic 
writing,  as  understood  in  France  at  that  period.  Willem  pub- 
lished in  1741  his  CevalieH  «a»  Frise,  a  historical  epos,  and  a  long 
series  of  odes  and  solemn  lyrical  pieces.  Onno,  in  a  somewhat 
lighter  strain,  wrote  Pitt  and  Agnieije,  or  Pandora's  Box,  and  a 
long  series  of  tragedies  in  the  manner  of  Voltaire.  The  baroness 
Juliana  Cornelia deLannoy  (1738-1783)  wasa  writer  of 
considerable  talent,  also  of  the  school  of  Voltaire;  her 
poems  were  highly  esteemed  by  Bilderdijk,  andshehasa 
neatness  of  touch  aiul  clearness  of  penetration  that  give 
vfvadty  to  her  studies  of  social  life.  Jakobu*  Bellamy  (1757- 
1786)  was  the  son  of  a  Swiss  baker  at  Flushing-,  hi*  pompous 
odes  {Geumttn  myner  Jemgi,  1781;  Vaderlandtclu 
"'"^ '  Gaanten,  1789)  struck  the  final  note  of  the  false  taste 
and  Gallic  pedantry  that  had  deformed  Dutch  literature  now  for 
a  century,  and  were  [or  a  short  time  excessively  admired. 

The  year  1777  has  been  mentioned  as  the  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  letters  in  the  Netherlands.    It  was  in  that  year  that 

Elizabeth  (Bcljen)  Wolft'  (1738-1804),  a  widow  kdy 

J^JJ^JJJ  in  Amsterdam,  persuaded  her  friend  Agatha  (Aagjcn) 
DM^a.  Ddwn  (>74i-i8o4),  a  poor  but  extremely  intelligent 
governess,  to  throw  up  her  situation  and  live  with  her. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  these  women  continued  together,  writing 
in  combination,  and  when  the  elder  friend  died  on  the  5th  of 
November  1804,  her  companion  survived  her  only  nine  days. 
Madam  WolS  bad  appeared  as  a  poetess  so  eariy  as  1762,  and 
again  in  1769  and  1772,  but  her  talent  in  verse  was  by  no  means 
very  remarkable.  But  when  the  frieiuis,  in  the  third  year  of 
their  association,  published  their  haters  on  Divers  Subjects,  it 
was  plainly  seen  that  in  prose  their  talent  was  very  remarkable 
indeed.  Since  the  appeanuKe  of  Heinsius's  Uirandor  more  than 
a  century  bad  passed  without  any  fresh  start  in  novel-writing 
being  made  in  Holland.  In  1782  the  ladies  WolR  and  Deken, 
inspired  partly  by  contemporary.  English  writers,  and  partly 
by  Goethe,  published  their  first  novel,  Sara  Burgerkar.  In 
spite  of  the  clo*e  and  obvious  following  of  Richardson,  this  was 
a  masterly  production,  and  it  was  enthusiastically  received. 
Another  novel,  WitUm  Ltaemd,  followed  in  1785,  and  Camtiia 
WUdsthHl  In  I79>.  The  ladies  were  residing  in  France  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  they  escaped  the  guillotine 
with  difficulty.  After  this  they  wrote  no  more,  having  secured 
lor  themselves  by  their  three  unrivalled  romances  a  place  among 
the  foremost  writers  of  their  country. 

The  Ust  years  of  the  tStb  century  were  marked  in  Holland 
by  a  general  revival  of  intellectual  force.  The  romantic  move- 
ment in  Germany  made  itself  deeply  felt  in  all  branches 
jj^"-"  oi  Dutch  literature,  and  German  lyricism  took  the 
place  hitherto  held  by  French  classicism.  Pieter 
Nieuwiand  (1764-1794)  was  a  feeble  forerurmer  of  the  revival, 
but  his  short  life  arid  indifferent  powers  gave  him  no  chance  of 
directing  the  transition  that  he  saw  to  be  inevitable.  One  volume 
of  poems  appeared  in  1788,  and  a  second,  posthumously,  in  1797. 
The  real  precursor  arid  creator  of  a  new  epoch  in  letten  was  the 
famous  Willem  Bilderdijk  (1756-1831)  (g.v.).  This  remarkable 
man,  whose  force  of  character  was  even  greater  than  his 
genius,  impressed  his  personality  on  his  generation  so 
indelibly  that  to  think  of  a  Dutchman  of  the  beginning  of  the 
I9tfa  century  is  to  think  of  Bilderdijk.  In  poetry  his  taste  was 
strictly  lutional  and  didactic;  he  began  as  a  diadpie  of  Cats,  nor 
could  he  to  the  end  of  his  life  tolerate  what  he  called  "  the  puer- 
ilities of  Shakespeare."  His  early  love-songs,  collected  in  1781 
and  1785,  gave  little  promise  of  talent,  but  in  his  epic  of  Elias 
in  1786,  he  showed  himself  superior  to  all  the  Dutch  poets  since 
Huygcns  in  mastery  of  form.    For  twenty  years  he  lived  a  busy. 


'  See  Dr  }.  van  VIoten,  Lnen  tnwerttn  ns  Willem  en  Onno  van 
'dm  (1874),  and  Buiken-IIuct,  De  mm  Hams  (1S7S). 
•See  Dr  J.  van  VIoten.  EUtctetk  WeV  .  .  .  (1880). 


eventful  life,  writing  great  t|uantitigs  of  vene,  and  thea  oe»- 
menced  his  most  productive  period  with  his  didactic  poem  o( 
TVke  Disease  of  Ike  Learned,  in  1807;  in  1808  he  imitated  I\>pe1i 
£t«ay  en  Man,  and  published  the  tragedy  of  Floris  Y.,  and  la 
1809  commenced  the  woifc  which  he  designed  to  be  his  master- 
piece, the  epic  of  De  Ondergant  der  eerste  Wereld  (The  Destructioa 
of  the  First  World),  which  he  never  finished,  and  which  appeared 
as  a  fragment  in  iSso.  To  the  foreign  student  Bilderdijk  is  a 
singulariy  uninviting  and  unpleaslng  figure.  He  unites  in  hinaelf 
all  the  unlovely  and  provindal  features  which  deform  the  wont 
of  his  countrymen.  He  was  violent,  ignorant  and  dull;  his  view 
of  art  was  confined  to  its  declamatory  and  least  beautiliil  side, 
and  perhaps  no  writer  of  equal  talent  has  shown  so  complett 
an  absence  of  taste  and  tact.  Ten  Brink  has  summed  up  the 
character  of  Bildeidljk'k  writings  in  an  excellent  passage;— 
"  As  an  artist,"  be  says,  "  he  can  perhapa  be  best  described 
in  short  as  the  cleveictt  versemaker  of  the  18th  century.  His 
admirable  erudition,  his  power  over  language,  more  extended 
and  more  colossal  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  enabled 
him  to  writs  pithy  and  thoroughly  original  verses,  although 
the  general  tone  of  his  thought  and  expression  never  rose  above 
the  ceremonious,  stagy  and  theatrical  character  of  the  18th 
century."  But  in  spite  of  his  outrageous  faults,  and  partly 
because  these  faults  were  the  exaggeration  of  a  marked  national 
failing,  Bilderdijk  long  enjoyed  an  unbroken  and  unbounded 
popularity  in  Holland.  Fortunately,  however,  a  sounder  spirit 
has  arisen  in  criticism,  and  the  prestige  of  Bilderdijk  is  no  longer 
preserved  so  religiously. 

Bilderdijk's  scorn  for  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  was  almost 
rivalled  by  that  he  felt  for  the  new  German  poetry.  Notwith- 
standing his  opposition,  however,  the  romantic  fervour  found  its 
way  into  Holland,  and  first  of  all  in  the  persons  of  Hieronymus 
van  Alphen  (1746-1803)  and  Pieter  Leonard  van  de  Kastiele 
(1748-1810),  who  amused  themselves  by  composing  funeral 
poems  of  the  school  of  Gessner  and  Blair.  Van  Alphen  at  one 
time  was  extolled  as  a  writer  of  verses  for  children,  but  neither 
in  this  nor  in  the  elegiac  line  did  he  possess  nearly  so  much  talent 
as  Rhijnvis  Feith  (i7S3-«824),  burgomaster  of  ZwoUe,  the  very 
type  of  a  prosperous  and  sentimental  Dutchman.  In  his  JeUa 
(1783),  a  prose  romance,  Fdth  proved  himself  as  completely 
the  disciple  of  Goethe  in  Werther  as  Wolff  and  Deken  had  been 
of  Richardson  in  Sara  Burgerkarl.  In  Johaiues  Kinker  (1764- 
184s)  a  comic  poet  arose  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Bilderdijk, 
dedicated  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  FciUi's  sentimentalities. 
The  same  office  was  performed  with  more  dignity  and  lest 
vivacity  by  Baron  W.  E.  van  Perponcher  (1741-1819),  but  Feith 
continued  to  hold  the  popular  ear,  and  achieved  an  immense 
success  with  his  poem  The  Grate  in  1792.  He  then  produced 
tragedies  for  a  while,  and  in  1803  published  Antiquity,  a  didactic 
epic.  But  his  popularity  waned  before  his  death,  and  he  was 
troubled  by  the  mirth  of  such  witty  scoSera  as  Arend  l^okke 
Simons  (1755-1812),  the  disciple  of  Kfepstock,  and  a*  P.  de 
Wacker  van  Zon  (1758-1818),  who,  in  a  scries  of  very  readable 
novels  issued  under  the  pseudonym  of  Bruno  Daalbeig,  sharply 
ridiculed  the  sentimental  and  fonereal  school. 

Under  the  Batavian  republic  a  Mstotian  of  great  geu'us  arose 
In  the  peison  of  Johaimes  Henricu*  van  der  Palm  (1763-1840), 
whose  brilliant  and  patriotic  Cedenksehrijt  van  Neder- 
lands   Herslellint   (1816)    has   somewhat   obscured      nihK 
his  great  fame  as  a  pcditician  and  an  Orientalist. 
The  work  commenced  by  Van  der  Pahn  in  |aose  was  continued 
in  verse  by  ComeUs  Loots  ( 1 765-1834)  and  Jan  Fredeiik  Helmcis 
(1767-1813).    Loots,  in  his  BaUnians  of  the  Time  ^        t,^ 
Caesar  (1805),  read  his  countrymen  a  lesson  in  patriot- 
ism, which  Hehners  far  exceeded  in  originality  and  force  by 
his  Dutch  Nation  in  181  >.    Neither  of  these  poets,  however,  bad 
sufficient  art  to  render  their  pieces  classical,  or,  indeed,     ^^^^^^^^^ 
enough  to  protect  them  during  their  lifetime  from 
the  sneers  of  Bilderdijk.    Other  political  writers,  whow  lyrical 
energies  were  stimulated  by  the  struggle  with  France,  were 
Maurits  Comelis  van  Hall  (1768-1(58),  Samuel  Ipetusiooo 
Wiselius  (1769-1845)  and  Jan  ten  Brink  (177 1-1839),  t^ 
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lecond  of  wtiom  hmnortallzed  Umsdf  and  won  the  favour 
of  Bilderdjjk  by  ridiculing  Uw  pietension*  of  such  frivolous 
txagediani  u  Shakeapeue  and  Schiliet. 

Tlw  healthy  and  national  spirit  in  which  the  ladies  Wolff  and 
Oeken  had  written  was  adopted  with  gnat  spirit  by  a  novelist 
j^^^^  in  the  next  geneiation,  Adriaan  Loosjes  (1761-1818), 
a  bookseller  at  Uaarleni.  His  romantic  stories  of 
medieval  life,  eq>ecially  his  CluHolU  tan  Bourbon,  are  curiously 
Uke  shadows  cast  forwiard  by  the  Wavedey  Novels,  but  he  hu 
little  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Ustcrical  truth  of  vision.  His  pro- 
duction was  incessant  and  his  popularity  great  for  many  yean, 
but  he  was  conscious  all  thnnigh  that  he  was  at  best  but  a 
disciple  of  the  authoresaes  of  Sara  Burgtrkart.  Another  disdple 
whose  name  should  not  be  passed  over  is  Maria  Jacobs  de 
Neufville(i77S-i8s6),authorof  IMie  7Mi«,'an  excellent  story 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Hra  Opie. 

A  remarkable  poet  whose  raniantic  genius  strove  to  combine 
the  power  of  Bilderdijk  with  the  sweetness  of  Feith  waa  Hendrik 
y^j^^  Tollens  (1780-1856),  whose  verses  have  shown  more 
vitality  than  those  of  most  of  hiscontempotaties.  He 
struck  out  the  admirable  notion  of  celebtating  the  gieat  deeds  of 
Dutch  history  in  a  series  of  lyrical  romances,  many  of  which 
possess  a  lasting  charm.  Besides  his  folk-songs  and  popular 
ballads,  he  succeeded  in  a  long  descriptive  poem,  A  Winltr  m 
NoM  Zembia,  1819.  He  lacks  the  full  accomplishment  of  a 
literary  artist,  but  his  inspiration  was  natural  and  abundant,  and 
be  thoroughly  deserved  the  popularity  with  which  his  patriotic 
jfandaM:  ballads  were  rewarded.  Willem  Messchert  (1700- 
1844),  a  friend  and  follower  of  ToUens,  pushed  the 
domestic  and  familiar  tone  of  the  latter  to  a  still  further 
point,  especially  in  his  genre  poem  of  the  Golden  WaUing, 
1815.  Both  these  writers  were  natives  and  residents  of  Rotter- 
dam, which  also  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
j-^  Adrianus  Bogaeis  (1795-1870),  the  most  considerable 
^  poetical  figure  of  the  time.    Without  the  force  and 

profusion  of  Bildetdijk,  Bogaers  has  more  truth  to  nature,  more 
sweetness  of  imagination,  and  a  more  genuine  gift  of  poetry  than 
that  clamorous  writer,  and  is  slowly  taking  a  higher  position  in 
Dutch  literature  as  Bilderdijk  comes  to  take  a  lower  one  Bogaers 
printed  his  famous  poem  Jochthed  in  1835,  but  it  had  then  been  in 
existence  more  than  thirteen  yean,  so  that  it  belongs  to  the 
second  period  of  imaginative  revival  in  Europe,  and  connects  the 
name  of  its  anthor  with  those  of  Byron  and  Heine.  Still  more 
beautiful  was  his  Voyage  of  Heemskerk  io  GUraUar  (1836),  in 
which  he  rose  to  the  highest  level  of  his  genius.  In  1846  he 
privately  printed  his  Romances  and  BaUads.  Bogacn  had  a  great 
objection  to  publicity,  and  his  reputation  was  long  delayed  by  the 
secrecy  with  which  he  circulated  his  writings  among  a  few 
intimate  friends.  A  poet  of  considerable  talent,  whose  powera 
were  awakened  by  personal  intercoorae  with  Bogaera  and 
^^1^  Tollens,  was  AntoniChristiaanWinandStaring(i767- 
'""'*  1840),  who  fint  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  came  before  the 
world  with  a  volume  of  Poems,  but  who  continued  to  write  till 
post  his  seventieth  year.  His  amorous  and  humorous  lyrics 
recall  the  best  period  of  Dutch  song,  and  are  worthy  to  be  named 
beside  those  of  Starter  and  Vondel. 

After  1830  Holland  tooka  more  prominent  position  io  European 
thought  than  she  could  claim  since  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
In  scientific  and  religious  literature  her  men  of  lettera 
showed  themselves  cognizant  of  the  newest  shades 
of  opinion,  and  freely  ventilated  their  ideas.  The 
language  resisted  the  pressure  of  German  from  the 
outside,  and  from  within  broke  through  its  long  stagnation 
sod  enriched  itself,  as  a  medium  for  literary  expression,  with 
4  multitude  of  fresh  and  colloquial  forms.  At  the  same  time, 
BO  very  great  genius  arose  in  Holland  in  any  branch  of  literature. 
The  vast  laboun  of  Jakobus  van  Lennep  (i8o>-i868)  consist 
of  innumerable  translations,  historical  novels  and  national 
romances,  which  have  gained  for  him  the  title  of  the  leader  of 
the  Dutch  romantic  school. 

The  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  a  great  influence  on  Dutch 
Utenture,  and  the  period  waa  rich  is  historical  novels.    J.  van 


not 


der  Hage  (t8o6-i854),  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  Jaa 
Frederick  Oltmans,  was  the  author  of  the  famous  novds,  Ciutle 
Loetenstein  in  tSTo  (1834),  and  Tke  Shepherd  (1838),  both 
dealing  with  the  national  history.  Other  popular  works  were  the 
antique  romance  Charikles  and  Bupharion  (1831)  of  Petrus  van 
Limbuig-Brouwer  (i795-t847),  author  of  a  history  of  Greek 
mythology;  the  if e/u^roHW  £«fenc  (1849),  and  the  PoWrettni  mnt 
Joost  van  den  Vondel  (1876)  of  the  literaty  historian  and  critic 
J.  A.  A.  Alberdingk  Thijm  (1820-1899);  the  Jan  Paessen  (1856) 
of  Lodewijk  Mulder  (b.  1822);  and  the  Lncrelio  i'Bsle  ot 
W.  P.  Walten  (1837-1891).  Johannes  Kneppelhout  (1814-1885) 
sketched  univereity  h'fe  at  Leiden  in  two  amusing  volumes 
of  Sludententypen  (1841)  and  Sladenlenleven  (1844).  Rcinier 
Cornells  Bakhuixcn  van  den  Brink  (1810-1865)  was  the  chief 
critic  of  the  romantic  movement,  and  Evcrhard  Johannes 
Potgieter  (1808-1875)  '**  mystical  philosopher  and  esoteric 
lyrical  poet.  The  genius  and  Influence  of  Potgieter  were  very 
oonsidenble,  but  they  were  exceeded  by  the  gifts  of  Nicolaes 
Beets  (?.».),  author  of  the  famous  Camera  Obscura  (1836),  a 
masterpiece  of  humour  and  character.  Johannes  Pieter  Hase- 
broek  (1812-1896),  who  has  been  called  the  Dutch  Charles  Lamb, 
wrote  in  1840  an  admirable  collection  of  essays  entitled  Truth 
and  Dreams.  Willem  Hofdijk  (1816-1888)  wrote  a  collection 
of  ballads,  Kemtemerland  (1849-1852),  and  a  scries  of  epic  and 
dramatic  poems  in  the  romantic  style.  Bernard  ter  Haar  (1 806- 
1881),  an  Amsterdam  pastor  and,  in  the  last  year  of  Ms  life,  a 
professor  at  Utrecht,  made  a  reputation  as  a  poet  by  his  Johannes 
and  Theagenes,  aUgend  of  apostolic  times  (1838).  His  poems  were 
collected  in  1866  and  1879.  A  poet  of  unusual  power  and  promise 
was  lost  in  the  eariy  death  of  Pieter  Augustus  de  Genestct  (1803- 
1861).  His  Eve  0/  Saint  Nicholas  appeared  in  1849,  and  was 
followed  by  two  volumes  of  verse  in  1851  and  1861,  the  second  of 
which  contains  some  poems  that  have  attained  great  popularity. 
Among  the  poets  should  not  be  forgotten  two  writen  of  veise  for 
children,  Jan  Pieter  Heije  (1809-1876)  and  J.  J.  A.  Gouvemeor 
(1809-18S9).  Criticism  was  represented  by  W.  J.  A.  Jonckbloet 
(1817-1885),  author  of  an  excellent  History  of  Dutch  Literature 
(1868-1870),  C.  Busken  Huet,  and  Jan  ten  Brink  (1834-1901), 
author  of  a  great  number  of  valuable  works  on  literary  history, 
notably  of  a  history  of  Dutch  literature  (1897),  and  a  series  of 
biographies  of  19th  century  Dutch  writen  (new  edition,  1901). 
His  novels  were  collected  in  13  volumes  in  1885.  With  Isaak 
da  Costa  (?.».),  W.  J.  van  Z^elen  (1811-1879),  ""I  JJ-L. 
Ten  Kate  (f .«.),  the  domestic  tendency  of  Cats  and  Bilderdijk 
overpowered  the  influence  of  romanticism.  The  romantic  drama 
found  its  best  exponent  in  H.  J.  Schimmel  (j.v.),  who  found  a 
disciple  in  D.  F.  van  Heyst  (b.  1831),  whose  George  van  Lalainf 
was  produced  fn  1873.  Hugo  Beijerman  (ps.  Glanor)  produced 
a  good  play  in  his  Vitgaan  (1873),  which  was  followed  by  other 
successes.  Rosier  Faessen  (b.  1833)  published  his  dramatic  works 
in  1883. 

The  recent  literature  of  Holland  presents  the  interesting 
phenomenon  of  an  aesthetic  revolution,  carefully  and  cleverly 
planned,  crowned  with  unanticipated  success,  and 
dying  away  in  a  languor  encouraged  by  the  complete  5?|jL 
absence  of  organized  resistance.  It  would  perhaps  be  mKota. 
difficult  to  point  to  another  European  example  so  well 
defined  of  the  vicissitudes  which  keep  the  history  of  literature 
varied  and  fresh.  For  the  thirty  or  forty  yean  preceding  1880 
the  course  of  beUes-letlres  in  Holland  was  smooth  and  even 
sluggish.  The  Dutch  writen  had  slipped  into  a  conventionality 
of  treatment  and  a  strict  limitation  of  form  from  which  even  the 
most  striking  talents  among  them  could  scarcely  escape.  In 
1880  the  most  eminent  authors  of  this  early  period  were  ready  to 
pass  away,  and  they  appeared  to  be  preparing  no  successon  to 
take  their  place.  The  greatest  humorist  of  Holland,  Nicolaos 
Beets,  had  drawn  his  works  together.  The  most  interesting 
novelist^  Mn  Gertrude  Bosboom-Toussaint,  had  in  her  last 
psychological  stories  shown  an  unexpected  sympathy  with  new 
ideas.  M.  G.  L.  Van  Loghem  (b.  1849),  known  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Fiore  dellc  Neve,"  made  a  great  success  by  his 
Ben  liefde  in  ket  Zniden  (1881),  followed  in  1882  by  Liana,  and  fal 
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1884  by  Van  tent  SidUuu.  Among  the  noveli>ts  were  Gerard 
Keller  (b.  1829),  author  of  From  Homt  (1S67);  Johan  Gram  (b^ 
iSjj),  of  whose  novels  Dc  Familie  Sckafds  (1870)  is  the  best 
known;  Hendrik  de  Veei  (1839-1890),  author  of  Prata  Holsler 
(1871);  Justus  van  Maurik  (b.  1846),  who  wrote  plays  and  short 
•ketches  of  Amsterdam  life  (.Uil  kit  Volk,  1879),  ""i  Arnold 
Buning  (b.  1846),  whose  Marine  Skelchts  (1880)  won  great 
popularity.  The  colonial  novels  of  N.  Marie  C,  Sloot,  bom  in 
Java  in  1853,  are  widely  read  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  translated  into  German.  A  number  of  them 
were  collected  (Schiedam,  igoo-1903)  aa  Romantiiche  Werken. 
Adile  Opzoomer  (b.  1856;  pseud.  A.  C.  S.  Wallis)  made  her  first 
success  in  1877  with  In  Days  of  Strife.  The  two  leading  Dutch 
men  of  letters,  however,  besides  Beets  and  Douwes  Dekker,  were 
critics,  Conrad  Busken-Huct  (7.1.)  and  Carel  Vosmaer  (.g.t.).  In 
Huet  the  principles  of  the  1840-1880  period  were  summed  up;  he 
had  been  during  all  those  years  the  fearless  and  trusty  watch-dog 
of  Dutch  letters,  as  be  understood  them.  He  Uved  just  long 
enough  to  become  aware  that  a  revolution  was  approaching, 
not  to  comprehend  its  character;  but  his  accomplished  fidelity 
to  literary  principle  and  his  wide  knowledge  have  been  honoured 
even  by  the  most  bitter  of  the  younger  school.  Vosmaer, 
although  in  certain  directions  more  sympathetic  than  Huet, 
and  himself  an  innovator,  has  not  escaped  so  easily,  because  he 
has  been  charged  with  want  of  coXirage  in  accepting  what  he  knew 
to  be  inevitable. 

In  November  i88i  there  died  a  youth  named  Jacques  Perk 
(1860-1881),  who  had  done  no  more  than  publish  a  few  sonnets 
in  the  Spulator,  a  journal  published  by  Vosmaer.  He  was  no 
sooner  dead,  however,  than  his  posthumous  poems,  and  in 
particular  a  cycle  of  sonnets  called  MalhiUe,  were  published 
(i88>),  and  awakened  extraordinary  emotion.  Perk  had  rejected 
all  the  formulas  of  rhetorical  poetry,  and  had  broken  up  the 
conventional  rhythms.  There  had  been  heard  no  music  like  his 
in  Holland  for  two  hundred  years.  A  group  oi  young  men, 
united  in  a  sort  of  esoteric  adoration  of  the  memory  of  Perk, 
collected  around  his  name.  They  joined  to  their  band  a  man 
somewhat  older  than  themselves,  MarccUus  Emanfs  (bom  1848), 
poet,  novelist  and  dramatist,  who  had  come  forward  in  r879 
with  a  symbolical  poem  called  IMiik,  which  had  been  stigmatized 
as  audacious  and  meaningless;  encouraged  by  the  admiration 
of  his  juniors,  Emants  published  in  1881  a  tileaUse  on  Ytmni 
Holland,  in  the  form  of  a  novel  in  which  the  first  open  attack 
was  made  on  the  old  school.  The  next  appearance  was  that  of 
Willem  Kloos  (bom  1857),  who  had  been  the  editor  and  intimate 
friend  of  Perk,  and  who  now  imdertook  to  lead  the  army  of 
rebellion.  His  violent  attacks  on  recognized  authority  in 
■esthetics  began  in  1882,  and  created  a  considerable  scandaL 
For  some  time,  however,  the  new  poets  and  critics  found  a  great 
difficulty  in  being  heard,  since  all  the  channels  o{  periodical 
literature  were  closed  to  them.  But  in  1883  Emants  expressed 
his  intellectual  aspirations  in  his  poem  Tlu  TwUigU  oftht  Gad$, 
and  in  1884  the  young  school  founded  a  review,  Dt  Sictme  Gidt, 
which  was  able  to  oiler  a  direct  challenge  to  De  Gids,  the  ultra- 
respectable  Dutch  quarterly.  In  tliis  year  a  new  clement  was 
Introdnced:  hitherto  the  influences  of  the  young  Dutch  poetry 
had  chiefly  come  from  England;  they  were  those  of  ^Uey, 
Mrs  Browning,  the  Rosscttis.  In  1884  Frans  Netscher  began  to 
imitate  with  avidity  the  French  naturalists.  For  some  time, 
then,  the  new  Dutch  h'tcrature  becante  a  sort  of  mixture  of 
Shelley  and  Zohi,  very  violent,  heady  and  bewildering.  In  1885 
the  Persephone  and  other  Poems  of  Albert  Verwcy  (b.  1865)  intro- 
duced a  lyrical  poet  of  real  merit  to  Holland;  Emants  published 
his  novel  Coudakker's  Illusions.  This  was  the  great  flowering 
moment  of  the  new  schooL  It  was  at  this  Juncture  that  the 
principal  recent  writer  of  Holland,  Louis  Coupcrus  (b.  1863), 
made  his  first  definite  appearance.  Bom  in  the  Hague;  the 
opening  yean  of  his  boyhood  were  spent  in  Java,  and  he  had 
preseived  in  all  his  nature  a  certain  tropical  magnificence.  In 
1S84  «  little  volume  of  lyrics,  and  in  1886  the  more  Important 
Orehids,  showed  in  Couperus  a  poet  whose  sympathies  were  at 
test  entirely  with  the  new  school.    But  be  was  destined  to  be 


a  novelist,  and  his  earliest  story,  £tim  Vert  (18S9) ,  already  took 
him  oat  of  the  ranks  of  his  contemporaries.    In  1890  he  published 
Destiny  (luiown  as  Footsteps  of  Pate  in  the  English  venion), 
and  in  tSgi  Ecstasy.    This  was  followed  in  1894  by  Itojetly,  in 
1896  by  Wortd-vide  Peace,  in  1898  by  Uelammphtsis,  ■  delient* 
study  of  character,  in  1899  by  Fidttsa,  in  1901  by  Qaia  Pore*, 
and  in  1902  by  the  first  volume  of  a  tetralogy  called  Tke  Boekt 
of  Small  Souls.    Of  all  these  later  books,  some  of  which  have 
been  transbted  iirto  EagUsh,  by  Couperus,  it  is  perhaps  £0*017 
in  which  the  peculiar  quality  of  his  work  ts  seen  at  pr<tent  to 
the  greatest  advantage.    TUs  is  an  extreme  sensitiveiiess  to 
psychok)gical  phenomena,  expressed  in  terms  of  singular  delicacy 
and  beauty.    The  talent  of  Coupcrus  is  Uk*  a  rich  but  simple 
tropical  flower  laden  with  colour  and  odour.     He  separated 
hinaelf ,  as  he  developed,  from  the  more  fanatical  members  of  the 
group,  and  addressed  himseli  to  the  wider  public    Another 
writer,  of  a  totally  diCTemit  dass,  reaembUng  Couperus  only  in  bis 
defiance  of  the  ruling  system  of  aesthetic*,  is  the  pitimiaeilt 
Ultramontane  politician  and  bishop,  E.  J.  A.  H.  Schaq^maak 
(bom  1844),  whose  poem  of  /4is5«/!«  originally  appeared  in  1886. 
Recent  novelists  of  some  polemical  vigour  are  H.  Borel  and  van 
Hulzen.    A  very  delightful  talent  was  revealed  by  Frederick 
van  Eeden  in  IMIle  Joknnj  (rSS?),  a  prose  fairy-tale;  in  EUan 
(1891),  a  cycle  of  mysterious  and  musical  elegies;  and  in  Pram 
tkeCold  Poksof  Dealk(,igoi),Siverymei»tu:}\ciynoveL    Another 
poet  of  less  refinement  of  spirit,  but  even  greater  sumptuousncss 
of  form,  appeared  in  HeMne  Swarth-Lapidoth  (bora  1859),  whoa* 
Pictures  and  Voices  betongs  to  1887.     In  that  year  also,  in  which 
Dutch  literature  reached  its  height  of  fecundity,  was  published 
the  powerful  and  scandalous  naturalistic  travel,  A  Lok.  by 
L.  van  DcysscI  (K.  J.  L.  Alberdingk  Thijm)  who  had  hitherto 
been  known  chiefly  as  a  most  uncompromising  critic.    After 
1887  the  condition  of  modern  Dutch  literature  remained  com- 
paratively stationary,  and  within  the  last  decade  of  the  19th 
century  was  definitely  dcdhiing.    In  1S89,  it  is  true,  a  new  poet 
Herman  Gorter,  made  his  appearance  with  a  volume  of  strange 
verses  called  Hay,  eccentric  both  In  prosody  and  in  treatment. 
He  held  his  own  without  any  marked  advance  towards  lud<8ty 
or  variety.    Since  the  recognition  of  Gorter,  however,  no  really 
remarkable  talent  has  made  itself  prominent  in  Dutch  poetry, 
unless  we  except  P.  C.  Boutens,  whose  Verses  In  1898  were 
received  with  great  respect.    Willem  Kloos,  still  the  acute  and 
somewhat  turbulent  leader  of  the  school,  collected  his  poems  in 
1894  and  his  critic  essays  in  1896.    L.  van  Deyssel,  though  aa 
effective  reviewer,  continued  to  lack  the  erudition  which  yean 
should  have  brotight  to  him.    Garter  remained  tenebrous, 
Hdine  Swarth-Lapidoth  still  gorgeous;  the  others,  with  the 
exception  of  Couperus,  showed  symptoms  of  sinking  into  sHencc. 
The  entire  school,  now  that  the  struggle  for  recognition  is  over, 
and  its  members  are  accepted  as  little  classics  and  the  tyrants 
of  taste,  rests  on  its  triumphs  and  seems  to  limit  itself  to  a 
repetition  of  its  old  experiments.    The  leading  dramatist  of 
the  dose  of  the  century  was  Hcrmaim  Heijemins  (b.  1864), 
a  Jew  of  strong  realistic  and  sodalistic  tendendcs,  and  tlie 
author  of  innumerable  gloomy  plays.    His  Ghetto  (1898)  and 
Ora  el  Labora  (1901)  particularly  display  his  pecuUar  talent. 
Other  notable  products  of  drama  are  those  of  de  Koo,  whose 
Tobias  Bolderman  (1900)  and   Vitr  Ton  (r90i)  are  elfectiva 
comedies.     Dutch  Uteraturc  presented  features  of  remarkable 
interest  between  1882  and  1888,  but  since  that  time  the  general 
heightening  of  the  average  of  merit,  the  abandonment  of  the  old 
dry  conventions,  and  a  recognition  of  the  artistic  vahie  of  words 
and  forms,  are  more  evident  to  a  foreign  observer  than  any  verjr 
important  single  expression  of  the  national  genius  in  Uteraiy 
art.    An  exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of  the  powcfful 
peasantrstories  of  Stcijn  Streuvels  (Frank  Lateur),  a  young  baker 
by  trade,  whose  Summer  Land  (1901)  wa*  a  most  pnmisiag 
production. 

Authorities.— Dr  W.  J.  A.  Joacfcbloct,  Ceiehiedtnis  dtr  Nedtf 
lonische  Leilerkunde  (4th  cd.,  1889-1892):  Dr  J.  ten  Brink,  Kleina 
Geschiedcnis  der  Nedtrtandschcn  Letteren  (HaarTem,  1877);  and  the 
same  BHthor's  Gtschitdntia  der  Nederlandscke  Letterhtnde  (1897), 
with  olabonti!  illutcstioas,  facsimiles  of  MSS.aiid  title  pages,  Se.r 
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Dr  J.  van  Vktcn.  Sekat  Ma  Jt  Gettkiedewis  in  Ntdtrlaititclitu 
LcUereit  (18^9);  L.  Schiwidcf.  GesckickU  dtr  nietUrlttndiscktn 
Lilemtur'iLcipzig: iSij)  -.C  KulII ,  Litrratuur en  loonrel  te  Amsterdam 
m  de  uventiende  Eeuw  (Haariem,  iSqs). 

Interesting  observations  on  the  development  of  the  new  ecfaool 
ia  Dutch  literature  will  be  found  in  Willem  Kloos,  VeeHien  Jaar 
LiUratuttr-Gesckiedenis  (2  vols.,  1880-1896),  and  in  L.  van  Deyucl, 
Verzametde  Opsteien  (4  vols.,  1^0-1897),  and  in  the  scries  of  mono- 

Saphs  and  bibliographies  by  E'rof.  J.  ten  Brink,  Gesekiedenis  der 
eord-Stderlandscht  Letunn  in  de  XIX*  £nfw  (Rotterdam,  newed. 
igo2,  ftc).  (E.  a) 

DUTCH  WARS,  a  convenient  geneial  title  (or  a  series  of 
Ettiopean  vara  between  165a  and  1678,  wluch  centred  chiefly 
upon  the  political  and  oomjnerdal  lelations  of  the  Netherlands 
with  Engfaind  and  France.  By  Englishmen  the  term  "  Dutch 
Wan  "  is  usually  applied  to  the  two  purely  naval  wars  of  1652-53 
and  1663-67  and  to  the  Angle-Dutch  or  naval  part  of  tiie  war 
that  htgn  in  167a.  But  the  last  of  these  was  part  of  a  much 
wider  struggle  by  land,  known  to  Continental  historians  as  the 
Dutdi  War  of  1672-78,  and  the  second  part  of  this  article 
deals  with  their  struggle  on  the  various  frontiers  of  France,  which 
was  illustrated  by  the  genius  of  Tureone  and  Cond6. 

L  Naval  Ofekations 
First  Dukk  War  (i6st-S3)- — Though  political  causes  were  at 
work,  the  main  incentive  to  hostility  between  the  peoples  was 
commercial  rivalry.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  their  first 
encounters  should  have  taken  place  between  fleets  engaged  in 
convoying  trade,  or  in  endeavouring  to  intercept  the  trade  of 
their  enemy.  Blows  were  exchanged  before  war  was  formally 
declared.  On  the  t2th  of  May  1652  an  English  ofEoer,  Captaon 
Young,  stopped  a  Dutch  convoy  near  the  Start  in  order  to 
enforce  the  salute  to  the  English  flag,  which  England  then 
demanded  from  all  who  used  the  seas  round  her  coast.  The 
demand  was  resisted,  and  was  only  yielded  to  after  a  sharp 
conflict.  Though  the  Dutch  were  still  endeavouring  to  negotiate 
a  peace  with  the  Council  of  State  which  governed  in  the  British 
Isles  after  the  execution  of  King  Charles  I.,  they  made  ready  for 
war.  In  May  forty  sail  of  their  war-ships  appeared  ofl  Dover 
under  command  of  Martin  Harpertaoon  Tromp — then  the  best 
known  of  their  admirals.  There  were  then  8  British  ships  in 
Dover  under  Rear-Admiral  Nicholas  Bourne,  and  15  near  Rye 
under  Robert  Blake,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  soldier  who 
had  gained  a  great  reputation  in.the  Civil  War.  Blake  came  into 
the  Straits  of  Dover  with  his  ships, and  on  the  i^th  of  May  a  sharp 
collision  took  place  between  him  and  Tromp.  Bourne  joined  his 
countryman  after  the  action  began.  The  encounter,  which  the 
Dutch  attributed  to  the  English,  and  the  English  to'the  Dutch, 
made  war  inevitable,  even  if  the  relations  of  the  two  powers  had 
allowed  of  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  first  operations  on 
both  sides  took  the  form  of  attacks  on  trade.  Sir  George  Ayscue, 
who  had  lately  returned  from  the  West  Indies,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  to  subdue  the  Royalist  party  in  Barbados,  had  a  sharp 
encounter  with  a  Dutch  convoy  while  on  his  way  up  Channel  to 
the  Downs,  and  had.  captured  several  prizes.  The  Council  of 
State,  being  mainly  anxious  to  destroy  the  Dutch  trade  and 
fisheries,  began  by  reinforcing  Bbkc,  and  sending  him  north 
to  scatter  the  Dutch  herring  fleet.  He  had  with  him  60  vessels. 
Ayscue  remained  in  the  Downs  with  16.  Soon  after  Blake  had 
gone,  Tromp  appeared  in  the  Downs  with  a  stronger  force  and 
Ijireatcned  an  attack  on  Ayscue.  Want  of  wmd  prevented  the 
operation.  Tromp  was  also  most  intent  on  collecting  the  home- 
coming Dutch  convoys,  and  seeing  them  safe  into  port.  He 
therefore  also  sailed  north  to  meet  the  Baltic  trade.  No  meeting, 
however,  took  place  between  him  and  Blake,  while  bad  weather 
scattered  the  Dutch.  Their  herring  fishery  was  ruined  for  the 
year,  and  the  outcry  against  Tromp  was  loud.  He  was  notori- 
ously no  friend  to  the  Loevenstein  party  then  prevalent  in 
Holland,  and  was  displaced,  his  place  being  taken  by  Cornelius 
de  Witt  and  Michiel  Adriaanzoon  de  Ruyter.  De  Ruyter  was 
tent  into  the  Channel  to  convoy  the  outward-bound  convoys, 
■nd  meet  the  home-coming  trade.  On  the  i6th  of  August  he 
had  an  encounter  off  Plymouth  with  Ayscue,  whom  he  worsted, 
ud  then  ciuiaed  at  the  Land's  End.    The  failure  of  Ayscue,  who 


was  not  employed  again  in  this  war,  induced  the  Council  of  State 
to  send  Blake,  who  had  now  returned  from  the  north,  into  the 
Channel.  He  was  not,  however,  more  successful.  His  fleet  Was 
allowed  to  become  scattered,  and  the  Dutchman  brought  his 
convoy  back  safe  after  a  partial  action  with  Perm,  Bkdte's 
subordiiute,  on  the  i6th  of  August. 

So  far  the  operations  had  been  confined  to  commerce  destroy* 
ing,  or  to  the  protection  of  trade  by  convoy.  The  next  moves 
were  more  purely  warlike.  !» the  27th  of  September  the  Dutch 
appeared  in  force  oS  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  Blake,  whose 
fleet  was  collected  in  the  Downs,  stood  to  sea.  On  the  28th  o{ 
September  the  first  real  battle  of  the  war  was  fought  o&  the 
Kentish  Knock,  a  shoal  opposite  the  coast  of  Essex.  The  English 
fleet  standing  to  the  north  passed  to  west  of  the  Dutch,  and  then 
turned.  In  the  close  engagement  which  followed,  the  Dutch 
were  defeated.  They  did  not  fight  well,  and  their  failure  was 
attributed  in  part  to  the  discontent  of  their  seamen  with  the 
removal  of  Tromp,  and  the  unpopularity  of  de  Witt.  The 
states-general  found  it  necessary  to  replace  Tromp,  who  was  at 
once  sent  to  sea,  again  with  the  charge  of  seeing  the  outward-* 
bound  trade  down  Channel,  and  waiting  for  the  homeward- 
bound.  Blake  had  not  remained  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  for  the 
Council  of  State  was  «tiU  almost  as  intent  as  the  Dutch  on 
convoying  trade  or  molesting  the  enemy's.  It  brought  its  fleet 
back,  and  then  divided  the  ships,  sending  some  to  the  north 
with  Pcnn,  and  keeping  the  others,  40  in  all,  with  Blake  in  the 
Downs.  Thus  when  Tromp  appeared  "  at  the  back  of  the 
Goodwins  "  with  a  fleet  of  80  war4hips  and  a  crowd  of  merchant 
vessels  on  the  agth  of  November,  Bhike  was  not  in  a  position 
to  engage  him  with  any  assured  prospect  of  success.  But  be 
nude  the  attempt,  and  a  hot  engagemcDt  look  place  o9  Dunge- 
ness  on  the  30th.  Two  English  vessels  were  taken,  and  the  loss 
would  have  been  greater  if  some  of  the  English  captains  had  not 
shown  themselves  backward.  Many  of  the  ships  were  merchant 
vessels  pressed  or  hired,  and  commanded  by  their  own  skippers, 
who  displayed  little  military  spirit.  Blake,  who  ofieied  to 
resign,  complained  of  the  conduct  of  many  of  them,  and 
some  were  punbhed.  The  Council  of  State  saw  the  necessity  for 
inaking  a  strong  effort  against  Tromp,  who  ranged  the  Channel 
linopposcd.  Penn  was  recalled  from  the  north,  Richard  Deane 
and  George  Monk  were  united  with  Blake  as  "  admirals  and 
generals  at  sea,"  and  a  competent  force  was  collected  by  the 
middle  of  February.  The  legend  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  that 
Tromp  hoisted  a  broom  at  his  mainmast-head  to  aimounce  his 
intention  to  sweep  the  English  off  the  sea,  refers  to  this  period. 

On  the  i3th  of  February  1653  the  Dutch  admiral,  who  had 
now  collected  the  homeward-bound  convoys,  was  oS  Plymouth 
on  his  way  back  to  Holland,  and  was  attacked  by  the  English 
fleet.  The  encounter,  which  lasted  from  the  18th  to  the  20th  of 
February  and  ranged  from  Plymouth  to  Calais,  is  commonly 
named  the  "  Three  Days'  Battle  "  and  was  described  by  Clarendon 
as  ".stupendous."  The  Dutch  admiral  brought  his  charge  of 
merchant  ships  up  Channel  between  him  and  the  French  shore. 
His  war-ships  were  arranged  in  what  was  called  a  half-moon, 
and  was  in  fact  an  obtuse  angle  with  his  flagship,  the 
"  Brederode,"  at  the  apex.  During  the  i8th  and  14th,  the 
attacks  of  the  English  though  fierce  were  partial,  and  met  with 
no  great  success.  Tromp  had  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of 
several  of  his  captains.  On  the  20th  his  line  was  broken  and 
some  60  of  his  merchant  ship*  were  captured.  He  anchored  in 
some  confusion  in  Calais  roads.  Yet  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
dark,  and  the  turn  of  the  tide,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  great 
majority  of  his  merchant  shipc  home.  The  Fjiglish  fleet  had 
suffered  severely,  Blake  himself  was  seriously  wounded,  and  his 
colleague  Deane  Was  also  hurt.  Blake's  wotind  disabled  him 
greatly  through  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

The  Three  Days'  3attle  was  foUowed  by  a  pause  in  the  war. 
On  the  English  side  much  damage  had  to  be  repaired.  The 
administration  of  the  navy,  called  upon  as  it  was  to  deal  with 
a  war  of  unprecedented  magnitude,  was  overtaxed  by  the 
obligation  to  refit  ships,  raise  crews,  and  provide  for  the  numerous 
sick  or  wounded.    The  close  approach  of  the  great  politic^ 
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crisis  in  which  Cromwdl  cxpdied  the  Long  Parliament  and 
established  the  Protectorate  (17th  of  April  1653),  may  have  had 
some  influence.  The  fleet  adhered  to  the  new  government  on 
the  »nd  of  April.  On  the  Dutch  side  much  damage  had  to  be 
repaired,  and  their  complicated  administration,  by  five  inde- 
pendent admiralty  boards,  rendered  rapid  work  impossible. 
They  had  also  begun  to  realize  that  the  quality  of  their  ships  was 
inferior.  Reflection  had  further  shown  them  that  to  hamper 
their  fleets  by  imposing  the  direct  protection  of  a  great  flock  of 
merchant  ships  on  them  was  not  even  an  effectual  way  to  protect 
aommerccw  When,  therefore,  Tromp  was  next  sent  to  sea,  it  was 
with  an  unhampered  fleet  of  war-ships,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  English  fleet  to  battle. 

In  spite  of  their  heavy  losses  and  their  awkward  administra- 
tion, the  Dutch  were  at  sea  before  the  edd  of  May,  and  were  dose 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The  English  fleet, was  not  all  ready. 
Part  was  in  the  river  fitting  out  under  Blake,  who  had  not  fully 
recovered  from  his  wound.  The  bulk  of  it  was,  however,  ready 
for  service,  and  Blake's  colleagues,  Monk  and  Deane,  a(tacked 
Tromp  on  the  2nd  of  June.  Changes  of  wind  made  the  battle 
somewhat  confused.  At  first  the  English  were  to  windwatd  and 
they  bore  down  with  Rear-Admiial  John  Lawsqn  in  command  of 
the  van.  Tromp,  conscious  that  his  ships  were  weaker  in  build, 
at  first  drew  away,  firing'at  the  spars  of  the  English  ships  in  order 
to  cripple  them.  A  shift  of  the  wind  having  given  him  the 
weather-gage,  he  concentrated  a  vigorous  attack  on  Lawson. 
But  the  wind  changed  again  and  transferred  the  weather-gage  to 
the  English.  Monk  and  Deane  brought  on  a  general  action,  in 
wMch  the  Dutch  were  outmatched,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  their 
own  coast.  Deane  was  sUun  by  a  cannon-shot  by  the  side  of  his 
coUeaguc  Monk,  who  threw  his  cloak  over  the  mangled  body. 
Blake,  informed  by  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  which  was  audible 
on  the  Thames,  that  an  action  was  in  progress,  hurried  to  sea  and 
joined  Monk  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Dutch  on  the  3rd  of  June. 
Tromp  was  driven  into  port  and  told  the  states-general  that  they 
must  build  better  ships  if  they  wished  to  beat  the  English  at  sea. 
Blake  was  forced  by  his  still  unhealed  wound  to  go  ashore,  and 
the  sole  command  was  left  to  Monk,  who  remained  cruising  on  the 
coast  of  Holland.  The  states-general  now  sought  for  peace,  but 
Cromwell's  demands  were  excessive,  and  could  not  be  accepted 
without  a  surrender  of  the  independence  of  Holland.  A  last  effort 
was  therefore  made  to  regain  the  command  of  the  sea.  A  great 
flieet  was  fitted  out,  partly  at  Flushing,  partly  in  the  Texd. 
Between  the  26th  and  the  30th  of  July  Tromp,  by  a  series  of 
skiiful  manoeuvres,  united  the  divided  Dutch  squadrons  in  the 
{ace  of  Monk's  fleet,  and  on  the  30tb  he  stood  out  to  sea  with  the 
wind  in  his  favour,  and  gave  battle.  More  thanahundrcd  vessels 
were  engaged  on  either  side.  The  Dutf  h  admiral  manoeuvred  to. 
keep,  and  Monk  to  gain,  the  weathcr-gagc.  The  Aeets  passed  on 
opposite  tacks,  and  the  Dutch  tried  to  destroy  their  enemy  with 
fire-ships  without  success.  At  last  the  weathcrly  qualities  of  the 
ships  enabled  Monk  to  |>reak  through  the  Dutch  hne,  cutting 
some  of  their  ships  off  from  the  others.  The  vessels  thus  cut  off 
fled  to  the  Maas,  and  Tromp  with  the  others  retired  to  the 
Texel.  He  was  shot  dead  by  a  musket  bullet  in  the  retreat. 
The  loss  of  life  had  been  heavy  on  both  rides.  Six  captains  of - 
Monk's  fleet  were  slain.  The  Dutch  now  sought  peace,  and 
Cromwell  offered  better  terms.  During  the  fighting  in  the  North 
Sea  the  Mediterranean  trade  of  England  had  suffered  severely. 
A  squadron  of  trading  ships  and  a  few  war  vessels  were  blocked  in 
Italian  ports  till  some  of  them  were  taken  and  others  forced  to 
flee  in  March  1653  off  Leghorn.  The  battle  of  the  31st  of  July 
was  the  last  serious  operation  of  the  war,  though  peace  was  not 
formally  made  till  some  months  Liter. 

Second  Dutch  War  {1663-67). — Although  the  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  was  not  made  by  the  government  of  King  Charles  II, 
tlU  March  1665,  the  operations  of  the  second  Dutch  War  began  in 
October  t663.  The  king  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York 
(James  II.),  who  were  largdy  interested  in  the  slave-trading 
Guinea  Company,  were  eager  to  remove  the  Dutch  ports  from  the 
slave  coast.  They  knew  that  war  with  the  Republic,  which  had 
RcovcMd  very  rapidly  from  the  disasters  of  the  war  of  iSji-SJ, 


would  be  popuUr  with  the  trading  classes  in  England.  They  relied 
also  on  the  known  reluctance  of  the  Dutch  government  to  go  to 
war.  In  October  1663,  therefore,  a  squadron  was  sent  out  under 
command  of  Sir  Robert  Holmes  to  attack  the  Dutch  in  Gambia 
and  America.  Their  posts  on  the  African  coast  were  captured 
and  New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York)  taken.  The  stales- 
general  under  the  skilfi'l  management  of  the  Grand  Pensionary, 
John  de  Witt,  retaliated  by  sending  de  Ruyter  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  he  was  cruising  against  the  Barbary  pirates,  to 
follow  Holmes.  De  Ruyter  re-established  the  Dut^  posif  in 
Gambia,  and,  though  he  failed  to  retake  New  AmsteitUm,  did 
much  injury  to  English  trade  before  he  returned  to  HoDand.  It 
may  be  poiattd  oat  that  all  colonial  settlements  belonged  at  that 
time  aclusivcly  to  England,  and  the  war  was  made  entirely  by 
her,  and  in  her  Interest,  Scotland  and  Irekwd  having  no  share. 
Numbers  of  Scotch  sailors  and  of  English  deserters  served  in  the 
Dutch  fleet  in  this  war — the  bad  administration  of  the  navy  and 
the  constant  ill-treatment  of  the  crews  having  caused  tuttct 
discontent.  Other  attacks  were  nude  on  Dutch  trade  during 
1664,  but  the  great  operations  of  war  did  not  begin  till  May  1665. 
In  that  month  the  duke  of  York  was  on  the  east  coast  of  England 
with  a  fleet  of  80  to  90  sail,  composed,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  of  vessels  of  all  sizes.  A  Dutch  fleet  of  corresponding 
strength  was  sent  to  sea,  under  command  of  Baron  Opdam  van 
Wassenacr.  In  this  war  we  do  not  find  that  the  movements  of 
fleets  were  subordinated  to  the  work  of  providing  convoy.  'They 
were  sent  to  sea  for  the  much  more  intelligent  purpose  of  seeking 
out  the  enemy  and  driving  him  off.  It  was  understood  that  the 
trade  of  the  victor  would  be  secure. 

The  first  battle  took  place  from  30  to  40  m.  S.E.  of  Lowestoft, 
on  the  3rd  of  June  1665.  By  the  bad  conduct  of  some  of  the 
captains  in  the  centre  of  the  Dutch  line,  the  English,  who  fought 
with  much  spirit,  were  able  to  win  a  considerable  victory. 
Opdam's  flagship  was  bh>wn  up  and  he  perished.  But  the 
pursuit  of  the  English  fleet  was  feeble,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Dutch  was  ably  covered  by  Corndius  van  Tromp,  son  of  Martin 
Tromp.  Much  scandal  was  caused  by  the  mysterious  drcum- 
stances  in  which  an  order  to  shorten  sail  was  given  in  the  English 
flagship,  and  doubts  were  expressed  of  the  courage  of  the  duke  of 
York.  He  withdrew,  or  was  withdrawn,  from  the  active  conk- 
mand  at  sea,  and  was  repla'ced  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich.  On  the 
Dutch  side  vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  enforce  good 
disclpUne.  Four  of  the  captains  who  had  misbehaved  on  the  3rd 
of  June  were  shot  for  cowardice,  and  others  were  dismissed. 
De  Ruyter  was  named  commander-in-chief,  and  John  de  Witt, 
or  later  his  brother  Corndius,  accompanied  the  admiral  as 
delegate  of  the  states-general  to  support  his  authority.  The 
earl  of  Sandwich  did  nothing  becoming  a  capable  commander. 
Under  his  command  the  fleet  made  no  attempt  to  blockade  the 
Dutch  coast,  but  was  turned  from  its  proper  work  to  engage  in  a 
prize-hunting  plot  with  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  object  was  to 
plunder  a  Dutch  convoy  which  had  taken  refuge  at  Bergen  in 
Norway,  then  united  to  Denmark.  The  mutual  interest  of  the 
associates  led  to  the  failure  of  the  ploL  Sir  Thomas  Teddeman, 
who  was  sent  by  Sandwich  to  attack  the  Dutch  at  Bergen,  was 
suspected  by  the  Danish  governor  of  intending  to  play  false,  was 
fired  on  by  the  batteries,  and  was  beaten  off.  De  Ruyter 
covered  the  return  of  the  trade  to  Holland.  Sandwich,  who  had 
taken  some  prizes,  unlawfully  sdzed  part  of  their  cargoes  for  the 
benefit  of  himsdf  and  the  other  flag  oflicers.  A  loud  outcry  was 
raised  in  the  fleet  and  the  country.  Sandwich  was  displaced, 
and  his  command  was  transferred  to  Monk,  with  whom  was 
associated  the  king's  cousin,  Prince  Rupert.  The  war  had  so  for 
been  unsuccessful  for  England.  The  victory  of  the  3id  of  June 
was  barren.  Great  injury  was  inflicted  on  English  trade  by 
Dutch  cruisers,  while  the  wasteful  administration  of  his  oflScets 
reduced  the  king's  treasury  to  much  embarrassment.  Winter 
suspended  the  movements  of  the  fleets. 

The  year  t666  (called  the  anmia  mirabillt,  for  it  Indoded  the 
plague  and  the  fire  of  X/ondon)  was  marked  by  fierce  fighting 
and  changes  of  fortune.  The  French,  who  had  signed  a  treaty 
with  HolUnd  in  ififia,  were  reluctantly  induced  to  iDtervcn*  te 
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Ok  war  u  the  enemies  o(  England.  By  May  a  Dutch  fleet  of 
some  eighty  sail  was  at  sea,  pteparing  to  watch  the  English, 
and  finite  with  the  French.  Monk  and  Rupert  were  fitting  out 
a  fleet  of  nearly  the  same  strength  in  the  Thames.  Under  the 
influence  of  their  fear  of  a  French  naval  force  King  Cliarlcs's 
miiusters  committed  a  great  blunder.  They  detached  Prince 
Kupett  into  the  Channel  with  lo  ships,  leaving  Hook  «ith 
only  57  to  face  the  Dutch.  The  English  commander  put  to  sea, 
and  found  the  enemy  anchored  on  the  coast  of  Flaiiders,  in 
three  divisions.  He  boldly  attacked  the  van,  hoping  to  cripple  it 
heforc  it  could  be  helped  by  the  centre  and  rear.  This  daring 
and  well-judged  move  brought  on  the  Four  Days'  Battle  of  the 
ist,  ind,  3rd  and  4th  of  June  (O.S.).  On  the  ist  the  Dutch  van, 
undei  Cornelius  van  Tromp,  bote  the  brunt  of  the  English  attack. 
The  fighting  was  veiy  fierce.  One  EngUsh  admiral,  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  was  slain,  and  another,  Sir  John  Harman,  was  in 
great  danger.  Monk  drew  off  at  night  without  doing  all  the  harm 
he  had  wished  to  the  Dutch.  During  the  3nd  of  June  the  fleets 
engaged  again,  and  on  this  day  the  self-will  of  Van  Tromp, 
who  commanded  the  tear  in  the  battle,  and  the  misconduct  of 
some  of  the  ships  in  the  van,  prevented  Dc  Ruytcr  from  making 
full  nse  of  his  numbers.  Yet  Monk  was  clearly  overtaxed,  and 
on  the  3rd  he  prepared  to  retreat  to  the  Thames.  During  this 
movement  the  "  Prince  "  (too)  carrying  the  flag  of  Admiral  Sir 
Robert  Ayscuc,  ran-  on  the  Galloper  Sand,  and  was  lost.  In 
the  evening  Prince  Rupert  returned,  and  by  hugging  the  coast  of 
Kent  to  the  south  of  the  fleets,  was  able  to  rejoin  his  colleague. 
Monk  and  Rupert  renewed  the  battle  on  the  4th.  It  was  fought 
with  extreme  fury,  and  terminated  in  the  retreat  of  the  English 
to  the  Thames  with  a  loss  of  20  ships  and  6000  men. 

The  Dutch  remained  mastcis  of  the  approach  to  the  Thames 
tin  the  3 1st  of  July.  They  menaced  the  coast  of  Essex,  and 
could  easily  have  covered  an  invasion  of  England  by  a  French 
army  if  Louis  XIV.  had  been  disposed  to  send  one.  Danger 
stimulated  the  English  government  to  active  exertions,  and  by 
the  J  ist  of  July  Monk  and  Rupert  were  enabled  by  a  happy 
combination  of  wind  and  tide  to  set  to  sea  through  the  passage 
called  the  Swin.  A  storm  which  scattered  both  fleets  delayed 
their  meeting  till  the  35th  of  July.  On  that  and  the  two  succeed- 
ing days  the  Dutch  were  again  defeated  and  driven  into  port. 
The  English  fleet  then  burnt  the  Dutch  East  India  Company's 
dockyard  at  Tcrschclting,  inflicting  great  loss.  But  the  fruits 
of  the  victory  were  less  than  they  would  have  been  if  it  had 
been  property  followed  up.  The  British  fleet  with'Jrew  to  its 
own  coast  and  within  a  month  De  Ruyter  was  at  sea  again, 
hoping  to  cflect  a  junction  with  a  French  squadron.  The 
French  failed  to  keep  tryst,  and  De  Ruyter  was  watched  by 
Rupert,  who  was  bow  in  sole  command.  Monk  having  been 
recalled  to  London  to  take  command  amid  the  confusion  caused 
by  the  fire  and  the  plague.  Nor  did  the  failure  of  King  Charles's 
govemiQent  to  piess  the  war  with  vigour  end  here.  Embar- 
rassed by  want  of  money,  on  bad  terms  with  his  parliament, 
and  secretly  intent  on  schemes  incompatible  with  a  policy  which 
could  earn  the  approval  of  his  subjects,  the  king  prcierred  to 
spend  what  money  he  could  command  on  raising  troops,  and 
neglected  his  fleet.  Peace  negotiations  were  begun  with  the 
Dutch,  and  the  line-of-battle  ships  were  put  out  of  commission. 
A  light  squadron  was,  however,  kept  at  sea  to  injure  the  Dutch 
trade,  and  as  no  armistice  was  arranged  the  Rcpubh'c  was  free 
to  continue  warlike  operations.  The  Dutch,  being  well  aware  of 
the  disarmed  condition  of  the  English  coast,  sent  out  a  power- 
ful fleet  again  under  the  command  of  Dc  Ruyter  in  June.  It 
entered  the  Thames,  forced  the  entrance  of  the  Medway,  and 
bomt  both  the  dockyard  at  Chatham  and  a  number  of  the 
finest  ships  in  the  navy  which  were  lying  in  the  river.  A  terrible 
panic  prevailed  in  Ix)ndon,  where  an  attack  was  expected. 
The  Dutch  were  content  with  the  injury  they  had  done  at 
Chatham,  and  dropped  down  the  river.  De  Ruyter  remained 
cruising  in  the  Channel  tilt  the  peace  of  Breda  was  signed  in 
July.  During  the  List  months  of  the  war  Sir  John  Harman 
had  fought  a  successful  campaign  In  the  West  Indies  against 
tbe  French  on  whom  he  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  at  Martim'qur 


on  the  24th  of  June.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  Eniflaodcetdned 
possession  of  New  Yoik,  but  the  war,  though  it  contained 
some  passages  glorious  to  her  arms,  was  very  disastrous  to  bee 
commerce. 

Tkird  DiUck  War  (rtf7a-7.rt.— This  war  differed  very 
materially  in  its  inception  and  conduct  from  the  first  and  second. 
They  had  been  popular  in  England,  and  even  the  second  gav« 
Englishmen  not  a  little  to  be  pioud  of.  The  third  was  imder* 
taken  by  the  king  in  pursuit  oS  a  policy  arranged  between  him 
and  his  cousin  Louis  XIV.  Their  avowed  object  was  a  partitioQ 
of  Holland,  but  there  was  a  secret  understanding  that  King 
Charies  II.  was  ta  establish  Roman  Catholicism,  and  to  make 
himself  despotic  in  England,  with  the  help  of  the  French  king. 
This  hidden  purpose  was  suspected,  and  the  war  became  intensely 
unpopular  with  the  EngUsh  parliament  and  nation.  Parliament 
would  grant  the  king  no  supphcs,  and  he  could  find  the  means 
of  fitting  out  a  fleet  only  by  defrauding  his  crediton.  The 
English  fleets  were,  therefore,  comparatively  small,  were  ill- 
provided  and  bad  to  co-opeiate  with  Ficnch  squadrons  which  io 
the  then  nw  state  of  King  Louis'  young  navy,  proved  inefficient 
allies. 

I  n  this  as  in  former  wars,  attacks  on  Dutch  commerce  preceded 
a  fonnal  declaration  of  hostilities.  On  the  13th  of  Match  1672 
Sir  Robert  Holmes  fell  upon  a  Dutch  convoy  under  the  command 
of  Van  Ness  in  the  Channel.  In  the  penury  of  the  dockyards 
Holmes  could  not  be  provided  with  the  force  he  was  promised, 
and  the  enterprise  was  but  partially  successful.  It  was  cfaar- 
acteiistic  of  thie  morality  of  his  time  and  the  spirit  of  the  English 
navy  as  it  had  been  shaped  by  the  corrupt  government  of 
Charies  II.,  that  the  ofiicers  concerned  quarrelled  violently  and 
,  accused  one  another  of  fraud.  A  fleet  of  60  sail  was  with  difficulty 
got  together  under  the  duke  of  York,  who  now  went  to  sea  for 
the  second  time.  The  duke  was  joined  in  May,  and  at  Ports- 
mouth, by  40  French  ships  under  the  comte  d'Estz^es,  a  soldier 
and  noble  who  had  been  made  an  admiral  late  in  life.  The  allies 
entered  the  North  Sea  but  did  not  take  the  offensive  against 
the  Dutch.  The  English  were  ill  suppUed,  and  were  compelled 
to  anchor  at  Southwdd  Bay  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk  in  order  to 
obtain  water  and  piovisions.  The  Dutch,  who  had  to  contend 
with  an  overwhelming  French  invasion  on  shore,  nevertheless 
fitted  out  a  fleet  of  70  to  80  sail  of  the  line  and  the  command  was 
given  to  De  Ruyter.  On  the  38th  of  May  1672  he  fell  upon  the 
allies  in  a  N.W.  wind.  D'Estrto,  who  was  stationed  with  his 
squadron  at  the  south  end  of  the  line,  went  to  sea  on  the  port 
tack,  heading  to  the  S.E.  The  EngUsh,  who  constituted  the 
centre  and  rear,  stood  out  on  the  starboard  tack.  Thus  the  allies 
were  at  once  divided  into  two  widely  separated  bodies,  and  the 
Dutch  admiral  was  able  to  concentrate  neariy  his  whole  forec 
on  the  centre  division,  which  suffered  severely.  The  flagship  of 
the  duke  of  Yoric,  the  "  Prince  "  (too),  was  so  shattered  that 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  her,  and  go  to  the  "  St  Michael." 
The '"  Royal  James  "  (100),  the  flagship  of  his  second  in  com- 
mand, the  enrl  of  Sandwich,  after  being  much  shattered  by  the 
Dutch  artiUety,  was  set  alight  by  a  fire-ship,  and  destroyed  with 
enormous  loss  of  life.  The  eari  himself  perished.  His  body 
was  picked  up  three  days  afterwards,  so  disfigured  that  it  was 
only  recognized  by  the  star  on  his  coat.  The  ships  at  the  head 
of  the  English  line  at  last  tacked  to  the  support  of  the  centre, 
and  at  evening  De  Ruyter  drew  off.  A  foolish  attempt  was 
made  to  claim  his  retreat  as  a  victoty,  bnt  the  allies  were  too 
severely  damaged  to  attempt  an  attack  on  the  Dutch  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  Republic  was  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
French  invasion  that  it  bad  to  land  the  gunpowder  from  its  ships 
for  the  service  of  its  army. 

In  1673  the  allies  made  an  effort  to  invade  Holland  from  the 
sea  coast.  Prince  Rupert  rcpkiced  the  duke  of  York,  who  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  was  driven  from  office  by  the  newly  passed 
Test  Act.  He  was  supplied  with  54  ships  and  was  joined  eariy  (n 
the  year  by  d'Estrfes  with  27.  Soldiers  were  embarked,  and  in 
May  the  nllied  fleet  stood  over  to  the  Dutch  coast.  The  distress 
of  the  Republic  prevented  it  from  equipping  more  than  55  ships, 
but  the  patriotism  of  the  race  was  roused  la  white  heat,  and  Mi 
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Se  Ruyter  they  ponessed  an  admini  of  consummate  skill  and 
heroic  character.  He  took  up  an  anchorage  at  Scbooneveld  and 
stood  on  his  guard.  On  the  38th  of  May  Rupert  and  d'£sti6ea, 
believing  that  De  Ruyter  was  too  much  afraid  of  their  superior 
numbers  to  venture  to  sea,  sent  in  a  squadron  of  light  vessels  and 
fire-ships  to  attack  him,  but  he  took  the  offensive  at  once, 
Kattering  the  light  squadron,  and  falling  with  energy  on  the  rest 
of  the  6eet,  which,  not  being  in  expectation  of  a  vigorous  assault, 
was  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  On  this  occasion  the  English 
placed  the  French  in  the  centre,  in  order  to  avoid  such  a  separa- 
tion as  had  taken  place  in  the  battle  at  Southwold  Bay.  But  the 
disposition  made  no  difference  in  the  result.  De  Ruyter  concen- 
trated on  the  van  and  centre  of  the  allies,  and  in  spite  of  his  great 
inferiority  of  numbers  was  able  to  be  superior  at  the  point  of 
attack.  The  allies  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  De  Ruyter, 
satisfied  with  having  averted  the  invaajon  of  his  country, 
anchored  at  West-Kappd. 

Seven  days  later,  on  the  4th  of  June,  a  second  encounter  took 
place.  The  French  were  now  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  line  as  it 
engaged.  The  Dutch  admiral,  who  had  the  advantage  of  the 
wind,  fell  on  the  English  in  the  van  and  centre.  His  inferiority  in 
numbers  did  not  allow  him  to  push  his  attack  quite  home,  but  he 
inflicted  so  much  injury  that  the  allies  were  forced  to  return  to 
the  Thames  to  refit.  At  the  end  of  July  the  allies  again  appeared 
off  the  coast  of  Holland,  bringing  four  thousand  soldiers  in  the 
war-ships  and  two  thousand  in  transports.  De  Ruyler's  fleet  had 
been  raised  to  70  vessels,  but  the  allies  had  also  been  reinforced 
and  were  go  strong.  On  the  nth  of  August  the  Dutch 
admiral  kept  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  coast  looking  for  a 
bvourable  opportunity  to  attack.  On  the  nth  of  August  the 
wind,  wliich  had  been  westerly,  turned  to  the  S.E.,  giving  him  the 
weather  gage.  The  French  division  was  leading,  and  De  Ruyter 
feli  furiously  upon  the  English  in  the  centre  and  rear.  The  French 
were  kept  in  play  by  a  small  squadron  under  Bankert,  while  Dc 
Ruyter  drove  Prince  Rupert  in  the  centre  out  of  the  line,  and  in 
the  rear  Cornelius  van  Tromp  fought  a  desperate  duel  with  the 
English  rear  division  commanded  by  Sir  E.  Spragge.  The  two 
admirals  engaged  in  a  species  of  personal  conflict,  and  each  was 
compelled  to  shift  his  flag  to  another  vessel.  While  Sir  E, 
Spragge,  whose  second  flagship  was  shattered  by  the  Dutch  fire, 
wason  his  way  to  a  third,  his  boat  was  sunk  by  a  cannon  shot 
and  be  was  drowned. 

The  defeat  of  the  allies  was  undeniable,  and  a  violent  quarrel 
broke  out  between  them.  Want  of  money,  and  the  increasing 
violence  of  popular  opposition  to  the  French  alliance,  compelled 
the  king  to  withdraw  from  the  war.  Peace  was  made  in  the 
following  spring. 

In  this  war,  which  presented  no  features  of  a  creditable  kind, 
the  loss  to  English  commerce  from  Dutch  cruisers  was  so  great 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  suspend  the  clause  of  the  naviga- 
tion act  which  forbade  the  purchase  of  foreign-built  vessels. 

As  England  withdrew  from  her  alliance  with  Louis  XIV.,  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  frightened  by  the  growth  of  the  aggres- 
sive French  power,  began  to  come  forward  to  the  support  of 
Holland.  The  coalition  then  formed  continued  the  struggle  till 
1678.  But  the  war  was  conducted  mainly  on  the  land.  The 
French  king,  who  knew  tlut  his  fleet  was  not  as  yet  capable  of 
meeting  the  Dutch  single-handed,  was  content  to  withdraw  his 
ships  from  the  North  Sea  and  the  ocean.  The  Dutch,  who  had  to 
pay  subventions  to  their  German  allies,  and  to  support  a  hirge 
army,  could  spore  little  for  their  fleet.  For  some  time  they 
willii^y  confined  themselves  to  efforts  to  protect  their  commerce 
from  French  privateeis.  In  1674  a  revdt  of  the  people  of  Sicily 
against  their  Spanish  rulers  gave  the  French  kinganopportuni  tyof 
seising  the  island.  Spain,  unable  to  defend  itspotscstionssingle- 
banded,  appealed  to  the  Dutch  for  naval  help.  In  Sqitembei 
1675  De  Ruyter  was  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  with  18  sail  of 
the  Hne  and  four  fire-ships.  The  force  was  inadequate,  but  it 
was  all  that  Holland  could  spare.  The  Dutch  admiral,  who  was 
hampered  rather  than  helped  by  his  Spanish  allies,  did  bis  best  to 
make  good  his  weakness  by  skilful  management.  He  cruised  off 
Ucssina  to  intercept  the  supplies  which  were  being  brought  to  the 


French  garrison  by  a  Beet  of  10  sail  under  the  command  «( 
Abraham  Duquesne.  Conscious  that  he  must  spare  his  small 
force  as  much  as  possible,  he  abstained  from  such  vigorous 
attacks  as  he  had  made  in  1672  and  1673.  When  Duquesne 
appeared  on  the  7  th  of  January  1676  near  the  Upari  Islands,  De 
Ruyter  allowed  them  to  get  the  weather-gage,  and  on  the 
8th  of  January  waited  passively  for  their  attack.  The  French, 
with  more  recklessness  than  was  usual  with  them  in  later  times, 
bore  down  on  their  enemy  courageously  but  in  some  disorder. 
Their  leading  ships  were  severely  mauled,  and  their  whole  force 
so  crippled  that  they  could  make  no  pursuit  of  the  Dutch  when 
they  flrew  off,  their  injured  ships  being  towed  by  the  Spanish 
galleys,  in  the  late  afternoon.  Duquesne  was  able  to  reach 
Messina  and  join  the  French  ships  at  anchor  there.  De  Ruyter 
made  his  way  to  Palermo,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards.  One  of  his  vessels  sank  on  the  way  and  he  was 
reduced  to  17.  It  is  true  that  bis  allies  provided  him  with  10 
ships  of  their  own,  but  the  Spanish  navy  had  sunk  to  abject 
inefiiciency.  Their  commander,  the  marquis  of  Bayona, 
arrogantly  insisted  on  occupying  the  centre  of  the  line  with  his 
worthless  squadron  instead  of  allowing  his  ships  to  be  scattered 
among  the  Dutch  for  support.  When  on  the  3  3nd  of  April  the 
allies,  37  strong,  met  the  fleet  of  Duquesne,  39  ships,  off  Agosis, 
they  attacked  from  windward.  De  Ruyter,  who  led  the  van,  was 
mortally  wounded.  The  Spaniards  in  the  centre  behaved  very 
ill,  and  no  victory  was  gained.  The  serious  fighting  was,  in  fact, 
confined  to  the  vans  of  the  two  fleets.  After  the  battle  the  allies 
retired  to  Syracuse,  where  De  Ruyter  died,  and  where  their  ships 
were  mostly  destroyed  by  the  French  a  month  later.  Reinforce- 
ments sent  out  from  Holland  were  stopged  in  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  blockaded  in  Cadis.  The  French  remained  masters 
of  the  Meditenanean.  In  tJic  meantime,  however,  angry  disputes 
had  arisen  between  France  and  England.  King  Louis  XIV. 
enforced  his  belligerent  rights  at  sea  with  as  much  disregard  of 
neutral  interests  as  was  shown  by  England  in  later  times.  His 
naval  officers  insisted  on  making  prize  of  all  Dutch-built  vessels 
found  under  the  English  flag.  In  1678  war  seemed  immiricnt 
between  France  and  England.  King  Louis  then  withdrew  his 
soldiers  from  Sicily,  and  made  the  peace  of  Nijmwegen. 

Authorities. — For  ihe  EnKli^h  side,  st  c  Xiiial  History  of  F.m^ni, 
by  Thomas  Lcdiard  ^London,  1735J:  Memorials  0/  Str  W.  Fenm, 
by  CrL-nville  Pcnn  (London,  1833);  The  First  Dutch  War,  liji- 
t0S4.  edited  by  S.  R.  CsrdincT  for  ihc  Navy  Record  Society  (1899). 
For  the  Dutch  side :  llct  Lerert  un  Bedryf  van  den  Ueere  hUckid  it 
Fuller,  by  Gerard  Brandt  (Amsterdam,  1687):  Geschiedems  SM 
den  SederLandsclie  Zeey/egen,  by  J.  C.  dc  Jonglte  (Haarlem,  1858): 
Anndles  dcs  Provinus-Vni£s,hy  ].  BasnaRCsde  Bcauval  (The  Hague, 
1726).  For  the  French  side:  Abraham  du  Qucsne  et  ta  marintde son 
temps,  by  A.  Jal  (Paris,  1873).  For  the  small  Spanish  ttharcl 
Armada  Espaflola,  by  Captain  Cesareo  Fernandez  Duro  (Madrid, 
1895-1901).  For  critical  studies  of  these  wars  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  Naval  Warfare,  by  Rear-admiral  P.  H.  Colomb  (London, 
1800),  and  The  Influence  oj  Sea  Fo-jxr  upon  History,  by  Captain 
A.  T.  Mahan.  (D.  H.) 

n.  Opeutions  on  Land 

The  contemporary  military  history  of  Europe  included,  first, 
the  war  between  France  and  Spain,  1654-59,  usually  called  the 
Spanish  Fronde,  of  which  the  most  notable  incident  was  the  great 
battle  of  the  Dunes  fought  on  the  t4th  of  June  1658  between 
the  French  and  English  under  Turenne  and  the  Spaniards  ludcr 
Condc,  in  which  a  contingent  of  Cromwell's  soldiers  bore  a 
conspicuous  part.  About  the  same  time  a  war  was  fought  in 
northern  Europe  (1655-60),  celebrated  chiefly  for  the  three 
days'  battle  of  Warsaw  (38th,  39th,  jotb  July  1656),  and  the 
successfid  invasion  of  Denmark  by  the  Swedes,  carried  out  from 
island  to  island  over  the  frozen  sea  (February  1658),  and  culminat- 
ing in  a  long  siege  of  Copenhagen  (1658-59).  Between  the 
second  and  third  wars  of  England  and  the  United  Provinces  came 
the  short  War  of  Devolution  (1667-68)— a  war  of  sieges  in  the 
Low  Cotintrics  in  which  the  French  were  commanded  chiefly  by 
Turenne.  In  1668  the  French  under  Condi-  made  a  rapid  con- 
quest of  Franche-Comt6.  This  was,  however,  given  up  at  the 
peace.  The  war  of  1673-78,  the  first  of  the  three  great  wan  o{ 
Louis  XIV.,  was  fought  on  a  grander  scale. 
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flntftlm  ^  ntllMi,' iSja.—'nK  diphmwcy  of  Louh  had, 
before  llie  outbrtek  of  war,  deprived  Holland  of  her  alliea — 
England  (treaty  of  Dover,  i6;o),  Sweden  (treaty  of  Stockhohn, 
167  >)  and  the  emperor,  and  when  he  declared  war  on  the  United 
Provinces  in  March  16;  >,  it  seemed  that  the  Dutch  could  oSer 
little  resistance.  The  French  army  under  Louis  in  person 
started  from  Charleroi  and  matched  down  the  Mcusc  unopposed. 
The  powerful  Dutch  fortress  of  Maastricht  was  masked,  and  the 
French  then  moved  towards  Dflsseldorf.  In  the  electotate  of 
Cologne  they  were  in  friendly  country,  and  the  mahi  army  soon 
moved  down  the  Rhine  from  Dflsseldorf ,  the  corps  of  IHuenne  on 
the  left  bank,  that  of  CondC  on  the  right  At  the  same  time  a 
corps  under  Marshal  Lusemburg,  composed  of  Louis'  German 
alGes  (Cologne  and  Mflnster)  moved  from  Westphalia  towards 
Over-Ysset  and  Gioningen.  The  Rhine  fortresses  offered  but 
little  resistance  to  the  advance  of  Turcnne  and  Cond6.  William 
of  Orange  with  a  weak  field  army  tried  to  defend  the  Yssd-Rhine 
Kne,  but  the  French  rapidly  forced  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  at 
TollhuB  (June  nth)  and  passed  into  the  Betuwe  (between  the 
Leek  and  the  Waal).  C^ndi  now  advised  a  cavalry  raid  on 
Amsterdam,  but  Louis,  acting  on  the  suggestion  o<  the  war 
minister  Louvois,  preferred  to  reduce  Nijmwegen,  Gorincfaem 
and  other  places,  before  entering  Utrecht  province.  Condi's 
plan  was,  however,  partially  carried  out  by  Count  Rochefort, 
who  with  iSeo  troopers  captured  successively  Amcisfoort  and 
NaardeiL  His  further  progress  was  checked  at  Muyden,  which 
the  Dutch  garrisoned  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  be  returned  to 
the  main  army,  taking  Utrecht  t»  route.  Louis  now  moved  on 
Amsterdam,  brushing  aside  the  feeble  opposition  which  was 
offered,  and  it  seemed  that  the  Fiendi  must  achieve  their  object 
in  one  short  campaign.  But  the  Dutch  people  were  roused. 
The  month  before,  the  citizens  of  Utrecht  had  refused  to  raze 
their  snburbwi  villas,  and  defence  of  the  fortifications  had  con- 
•equently  been  impossible.  Now,  the  dykes  were  cut  and  the 
sluices  opened,  and  Amsterdam  was  covered  by  a  wide  inundation, 
against  Which  the  invader  was  powerless.  At  the  same  time  the 
men  of  Zealand  repulsed  a  French  raid  frcnn  Ath  on  Ardenburg, 
and  this  infraction  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
Krved  but  to  raise  up  another  enemy  for  Louis.  Luxemburg  too, 
at  first  successful,  was  repulsed  before  Gronlngen.  A  revolution 
placed  William  of  Orange  at  the  head  of  the  government  The 
alliance  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Maine  electorate  had  already 
been  secured,  and  Spain,  justly  fearing  for  tlui  safety  of  her 
Flemish  possessions,  soon  joined  them.  The  emperor  followed, 
and  Louis  was  now  opposed,  not  by  one  state,  but  by  a  formidable 
coalition. 

Wat  agaitut  the  CmlUhn.— la  the  autumn  the  war  spread  to 
the  Rhine.  No  attempt  could  be  made  00  Amsterdam  until  the 
ice  should  cover  the  iloods.^  Turenne  was  therefore  despatched 
to  Westphalia  and  Condi  to  Alsace,  while  a  corps  of  observation 
was  formed  on  the  Meuse  to  watch  tht  Spanish  Netherlands. 
But  the  coalition  had  not  yet  devek>ped  its  full  strength,  and 
Turenne's  skill  checked  the  advance  of  the  Imperialists  under 
MoatecuccuU  and  of  the  Brondenburgeis  under  the  Great 
Elector.  A  war  of  manoeuvre  on  the  middle  Rhine  ended  in 
favour  of  the  French,  and  the  allies  then  turned  against  the 
territories  of  Cologne  and  MUnster,  while  William,  disappointed 
in  his  hopes  of  joining  forces  with  bis  friends,  made  a  bold,  but  in 
the  end  unsuccessful,  raid  on  Charleroi  (September-December 
i6;>).  The  allies  in  Germany  were  now  not  merely  checked  but 
driven  from  point  to  point  by  Turenne,  who  On  this  occasion 
displayed  a  degree  of  energy  tare  in  the  military  history  of  the 
period.  The  troops  of  Cohgae  and  Mttnster  formed  part  of  his 
army,  other  friends  of  Louis  were  preparing  to  take  the  field,  and 
after  a.  severe  winter  campaign,  the  elector,  defeated  in  combat 
and  manccuvrc^  was  forced  back  to  the  Wcser,  and  being  but 
weakly  supported  by  the  Imperialists,  found  himself  compelled 
tomakeaseparatcpcace(June6lh,  1673).  Turenne  then  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Imperialists  who  were  assembling  in  Bohemia, 
ind  made  ready  to  meet  them  at  Wetzlar.  Meanwhile  the  other 
French  armies  were  fully  employed.  Corps  of  observation  were 
formed  in  Boussilloo  and  Lorraine.    Condi  in  Holland  was  to 


renew  his  cSbrts  against  the  Amsterdam  defences;  during  th* 

winter  the  demands  of  the  war  on  the  Rhine  had  leduced  the 
French  forces  in  the  provinces  to  the  size  of  a  tiiero  army  tA 
occupation.'  Louis'  own  arnly,  originally  collected  for  the 
relief  of  Charleroi  in  Deceinher,advanced  on  Maastricht,  and  after 
a  brief  siege,  in  which  Vauban  directed  the  besiegers,  captured 
this  most  important  fortress  (June  39th,  1673).  But  this  was 
the  lost  success  of  the  French  armies  in  the  campaign.  Condi 
made  no  headway  against  Amsterdam,  and  William  retook 
Naarden  (September  14th).  Louis,  -after  the  capture  of  Maas- 
tricht led  his  army  southwards  into  Lonaine  and  ovetran  the 
electorate  of  Trier.  But  nothing  of  importance  was  gained,  and 
Tureime's  sumner  campaign  was  wholly  unsuccessful. 

Capture  of  Benn. — From  Wetzlar  he  moved  to  Aschaffenburg, 
Louis  at  the  same  time  keeping  back,  for  the  intended  conquest 
of  Franche-Comti,  many  soldiers  iriio  would  have  been  more 
usefully  employed  in  Germany.  Soon  the  Imperialists  advanced 
in  earnest,  greatly  superior  in  numbers.  Marching  via  Eger  and 
Nuremberg  (September  3rd)  on  the  Main,  Montecucculi  drew 
Tuienne  to  the  volley  of  the  Tauber;  then,  having  persuaded  the 
bishop  of  Watzburg  to  surrender  the  bridge  of  that  place,  be 
passed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Main  before  Turenne  could 
intervene.  The  Imperialists  soon  arrived  at  Frankfort,  and  the 
French  position  was  turned.  Montecucculi  thus  achieved  one  of 
the  greatest  objects  of  the  17th  centuzy  strategist,  the  wearing 
downol  the  enemy  in  repeated  and  useless  marches.  The  French 
retreat  to  the  Rhine  was  painful  and  costly,  and  Montecucculi 
then  passed  that  river  at  Mainz  and  made  for  Trier.  -  Turenne 
followed,  unable  to  do  znore  than  conform  to  his  opponent's 
movements,  and  took  post  to  defend  Trier  and  Alsace.  There- 
upon Montecucculi  turned  northward  to  meet  William  of  Orange, 
who  evaded  Condi's  weak  army  and  marched  rapidly  via  Venl6 
(»nd  October)  on  Coblenz.  The  elector  of  Trier,  who  had  not 
forgotten  the  depredations  of  Louis'  army  in  the  spring,  followed 
the  example  of  the  bishop  of  Wiirzburg  and  gave  a  free  passage  at 
Coblenz.  William  and  Montecucculi  joined  forces  in  the  electorate 
and  promptly  besieged  Bonn.  This  fortress  fell  on  the  nth  of 
November,  and  the  troops  of  the  coalition  gained  possession  of  an 
unbroken  line  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Breisgau,  while  Louis* 
German  allies  (Cologne  and  MUnstcr),  now  isolated,  had  to  make 
peace  at  once.  William  wintered  in  Holland,  Montecucculi  ia 
Cologne  and  Jillich,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  had  served  with 
William,  in  their  own  provinces  of  the  Mcuse.  A  century  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence  the  Dutch  and  the 
Spaniards  are  thus  found  making  war  as  allies,  a  striking  proof  of 
the  fact  thatali  questions  but  those  of  dynastic  interests  had  been 
effectually  settled  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  Louis'  allies  were 
leaving  him  one  by  one.  The  German  princes  and  the  empire 
itself  rallied  to  the  emperor,  Denmark  joined  the  coalition 
(January  1674),  the  Great  Elector  re-entered  the  war,  and  soon 
afterwards  England  made  peace. 

16^4. — In  1674  therefore  Louis  reluctantly  evacuated  those 
of  the  United  Provinces  occupied  by  his  army.  He  had  derived 
a  considerable  revenue  from  the  enemy's  country,  and  he  had 
moreover  quartered  his  troops  without  expense.  The  resources 
of  the  French  government  were  almost  intact  for  the  coming 
campaign;  the  corps  of  observation  in  Roussillon  was  continued, 
and  its  commander.  Marshal  Schomberg,  made  a  successful 
campaign  against  the  Spaniards,  and  the  war  was  carried  even 
into  Sicily.  Condi,  in  the  Spanish  Low  Countries,  opposed 
with  inferior  forces  the  united  army  of  Spaniards,  Dutch  and 
Austrians  under  William,  and  held  the  Meuse  from  Grave  to 
Charleroi  on  the  Sambrc.  The  war  in  this  quarter  was  memorable 
for  Condi's  last,  and  William's  first,  battle,  the  desperate  and 
indecisive  engagement  of  ScneSe  (August  nth),  in  which  the  two 
armies  lost  onc-Scveoth  of  their  strength  in  killed  alone.    The 

'  Marshal  Luxemburg,  who  was  left  in  command  of  the  armv  In 
Holland  during  the  winter  of  1673-73,  had  indeed  made  a  bold 
attempt  to  capture  Leiden  and  the  Hague  by  marehine  a  corps 
from  (Jtrecht  across  the  frozen  inundations.  But  a  ftuddcn  thaw 
imperilled  his  force  and  he  had  to  make  a  painful  retreat  along  the 
dyico  to  Utrecht    Holland  was  again  inundated  in  1673. 
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Ffencb,  howercr,  in  the  oontte'of  the  year  kst  ■  few  fortreiaes 
on  the  Meuse,  including  Grave  and  Huy.  The  lung's  part  in 
the  campaign  vat,  as  usual,  a  war  of  sieges;  an  army  under  his 
personal  command  overran  Franche-Comti  in  six  weelu,  and 
Louis,  aided  by  the  genius  of  Vauban,  reduced  Besancoo  in  nine 
days.  Turenne's  Rliine  campaign  began  witli  an  invasion  of 
Germany,  undertalien  to  prevent  interference  with  Louis  in 
Franche-Comt6.  fioumonville,  the  imperial  commander  who 
now  replaced  Montccucculi,  lay  in  the  Cologne  and  Trier 
electorates.  An  army  of  South  Germans  in  the  Breisgau,  after 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  invade  Alsace,  moved  northward 
to  the  Neckar  valley  with  the  intention  of  uniting  with  Bournon- 
Villc,  who  was  moving  up  the  Rhine  to  meet  them.  Turenne 
determined  to  attack  the  southern  army  under  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  and  Count  Caprara  before  the  junction  could  be  effected. 
He  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Philipsburg  early  in  June,  and  on  the 
l6th  fell  upon  the  inferior  forces  of  Caprara  in  their  entrenched 
position  of  Sinsbeim.  The  result  of  the  battle  vyas  a  complete 
victory  for  the  French,  who  followed  up  their  success  by  driving 
a  portion  of  Boumonville's  army  (on  which  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
had  rallied  his  forces)  from  the  Neckar  (action  of  Ladenburg 
near  Heidelberg,  July  7th).  Turenne  then  laid  waste  the 
Palatinate,  in  order  that  it  should  no  longer  support  an  army, 
and  fdl  back  over  the  Rhine,  ignoring  the  reproaches  of  the 
elector  palatine,  who  vainly  challenged  him  to  a  duel.  This 
devastation  has  usually  been  considered  as  a  grave  stain  on  the 
character  of  the  commander  who  ordered  it,  but  TYirenne's 
conception  of  duty  did  not  differ  in  this  respect  from  that  of 
Cramwell,  Marlborough,  Wellington  and  the  generals  of  the 
American  Civil  War.  It  was  held  to  be  necessary  and  expedient, 
and  it  was  accordin^y  carried  out.  Boumonville's  army  near 
Frankfort  was  still  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  Great  Elector  and 
hb  Brandenburgcrs  were  rapidly  approaching  the  Main  valley. 
After  a  slight  attempt  to  invade  Lorraine,  which  Turenne  easily 
Mopped,  the  Imperialists  suddenly  recrossed  the  Rhine  and 
marched  rapidly  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strassburg 
bridge. 

Tweim^s  WMer  Campaign  in  Abace. — The  magistrates  of 
this  dty  were  not  less  amenable  than  had  been  the  bishop  of 
WUrzburg  in  1673.  Bounionvillc  obtained  a  free  passage,  and 
Turenne  was  too  late  to  oppose  him.  The  French  general, 
however,  determined  to  fight,  as  he  had  done  at  Sinsheim,  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  hostile  armies.  The  Great 
Elector  was  still  in  the  Neckar  valley  when  the  battle  of  Enzheim 
(8  m.  from  Strassburg)  was  fought  on  the  4th  of  October.  This 
time  it  was  indecisive,  and  Boumonville's  superior  forces,  soon 
augmented  by  the  arrival  of  the  elector,  spread  into  Alsace. 
Turenne  steadily  retired  to  his  camp  of  Dcttweilcr,  unable  for 
the  moment  to  do  more,  and  the  Germans  took  up  winter 
quarters  in  all  the  towns  from  Belfort  to  Strassburg  (October- 
November  1674).  But  Turenne  was  preparing  for  another 
winter  campaign,  the  most  brilliant  in  the  great  commander's 
career. 

First  he  placed  the  fortiesscs  of  middle  Alsace  in  a  state  of 
defence,  to  deceive  the  enemy.  Then  he  withdrew  the  whole  of 
the  field  army  quietly  into  Lorraine.  Picking  up  on  his  way 
such  reinforcements  as  were  available,  he  marched  southward 
with  all  speed  behind  the  Vosgcs,  and  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
movement  he  even  split  up  his  forces  into  many  small  bodies, 
that  the  enemy's  spies  might  be  misled.  After  a  severe  march 
through  hilly  country'and  in  the  midst  of  snowstorms,  the 
French  reunited  near  Belfort,  and  without  a  moment's  delay 
poured  into  Alsace  from  the  south.  The  scattered  Imperialists 
were  driven  towards  Strassburg,  every  corps  which  tried  to 
resist  being  cut  off.  Boumonville  stood  to  fight  at  MUlhauscn 
with  such  forces  as  he  could  collect  (29th  December  1674)  but 
Turenne's  men  carried  all  before  them.  The  advance  continued 
to  Colmar,.  where  the  elector,  who  was  now  in  command  of  the 
Germans,  stood  on  the  defensive  with  forces  equal  to  Turenne's 
own.  The  battle  of  Tiirkheim  (slh  of  January  1673)  nevertheless 
resulted  in  another  and  this  time  a  dcdsive  victory  for  Ihc 
French;  a  few  days  after  the  battle  Turenne  could  report  that 


theitf  manotawUitfof  theenemyleftin  Atnca.  EDaamy 
now  went  into  winter  quarters  about  Strassburg,  and  dre« 
supplies  from  the  German  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  even  from  tin 
Neckar  valley  (January  167$). 

167}. — ^This  opening  of  the  campaign  promised  well,  and 
Louis  as  usual  took  the  field  as  early  aa  possible.  In  the  course 
of  the  spring:  (May-June)  the  king's  army  recaptured  some  of 
the  lost  fortresses  of  the  Meuse  and  took  in  addition  Liege  and 
Limburg.  The  expeditionary  corps  in  Sicily  also  gained  some 
successes  in  this  campaign,  and  Schomberg  invaded  Catalonia. 
On  the  Rhine  was  fought  the  last  campaign  of  Turenne  and 
MontecucculL  The  elector  having  withdrawn  his  forcea  to 
Brandenburg  (see  Sweden:  History),  Montccucculi  icsumed 
command,  and  between  Philipsburg  and  Strassburg  the  two 
great  commanders  manceuvred  for  an  advantage,  each  seeking 
to  cover  his  own  country  and  to  live  upon  that  of  the  enemy. 
At  last  Turenne  prevailed  and  had  the  Imperialists  at  a  dis- 
advantage on  the  Sasbach,  where,  in  opening  the  action,  he  was. 
killed  by  a  cannon-shot  (July  37th).  The  sequel  showed  how 
dependent  was  even  the  best  organized  army  ot  the  time  upon 
the  personality  of  its  commander. 

All  the  advantages  won  were  hastily  surrendered,  and  Montc- 
cucculi, sharply  following  up  the  retreat  of  the  French,  drove 
them  over  the  Rhine  and  almost  to  the  Vosges.  At  the  same  time 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  defeated  Marshal  Cr^ui  (August  irth)  at 
Conzer  Brilcke  00  the  Moselle,  and  recapttu^  Trier  (September 
6th),  which,  as  a  set-off  against  Boon,  Turenne  had  taken  in  Uw 
auLumn  of  1673.  The  situation  was  more  than  alarming  for  the 
French,  but  Condi  was  destined  to  achieve  a  last  success — for 
once  a  success  of  careful  strategy  and  prudent  manoeuvre. 
Luxemburg  was  left  in  charge  in  Flanders,  and  the  prince  took 
command  of  the  remnant  of  Turenne's  old  army  and  of  the 
fugitives  of  Criqui'v  MontecuccuU's  skill  failed  completeiy 
to  shake  his  position,  and  in  the  end  the  prince  compelled  him 
to  retire  over  the  Rhine.  Condi  and  Montecucculi  retired  from 
their  commands  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  Turenne  was  dead,  and 
a.  younger  generation  of  commanders  henceforward  carried  on. 
the  war. 

t6;^6. — In  1676  the  naval  successes  of  France  in  tlw  Medi- 
terrancan  enabled  the  corps  under  Marshal  Vivonne  in  Sicily  t^ 
make  considerable  progress,  and  he  won  an  important  victory 
at  Mcflsina  on  the  35th  of  March.  Vivonne  was  made  viceroy  of 
Sicily.  Louis liimsclf,  with  his  marshals  and  Vauban,  conducted 
the  campaign  in  the  north.  The  town  of  Condi  fell  on  the 
3€th  of  April,  and  the  king  then  manceuvred  against  the  prince 
of  Orange  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valenciennes.  An  attempt 
made  by  the  latter  in  the  summer  to  besiige  Maastricht  was 
frustrated  by  Marshal  Schomberg  with  a  detachment  of  the 
king's  army  (August).  Rocbefort  meanwhile  covered  the 
Meuse  country  and  Luxemburg.  Criqui,  who  had  now  returned 
from  captivity  (he  had  been  taken  after  the  battle  of  Conaci 
Brilcke)  opposed  the  Imperialists  in  Lorraine,  but  he  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  fall  of  Philipsburg,  which  occurred  on  the  i;th 
of  September.  The  French  now  laid  waste  the  land  between 
the  Meuse  and  Moselle  for  the  same  reason  which  brought  about 
the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate  in  r674,  and  the  year  ciosed 
with  a  war  of  manoeuvre  on  the  upper  Rhine  between  the  Im- 
perialists under  the  duke  of  Lornine  and  the  French  mdcr 
Luxemburg. 

1^77. — ^The  chief  event  of  the  campaign  of  1677  in  the  Nether^ 
lands  was  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  which  fortress  was  invested 
by  Louis  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  campaigning  season.  Kve 
marshals  of  France  served  under  the  king  in  this  enterprise^ 
but  their  advice  was  of  less  value  than  that  of  VaDban, 
whose  plans  the  king  followed  impUdtly,  even  so  far  as  to  order 
an  assault  de  vite  forct  against  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
marshals.  This  succeeded  beyond  Vauban's  own  expectation; 
the  picked  troops  entrusted  with  the  attack  of  an  outwork  forced 
thdr  way  into  the  town  itself  (March  17th).  The  success  was 
followed  by  the  siege  of  St  Omer  and  the  defeat  of  WilUani's 
relieving  army  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  (battle  of  Mont  Casel, 
AprO  nth,  1677).    The  summer  campaign  was  a  contest  of  sUB 
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between  Luxemburg  and  WilliAm,  which  resuhed  in  fivour  of 
the  French.  The  prince  of  Orange  failed  in  an  attempt  to  talie 
Charlcroi,  and  Marshal  D'Humiiies  captured  St  Ghislain. 
'  In  Germany  the  credit  of  the  French  successes  was  due  to 
Cr€()ai,  who  wtu  no  longer  the  defeated  general  of  ConzerBrflcke, 
but  the  moat  successful  of  Turenne's  pupils.  He  began  by  driving 
back  the  duke  of  Lorraine  to  the  Rhine;  Another  attempt  by 
the  Lorraine  family  to  reconquer  their  duchy  was  thus  (oiled, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  second  imperial  army  under  the  duke  of 
Saxe-Eisenach,  which  had  crossed  the  Rhine  by  Philipsburg, 
was  shut  up  In  an  island  of  the  Rhine  and  forced  to  make  teems 
with  the  French.  A  large  reinforcement  sent  by  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  to  the  assistance  of  Saxe-Eisenach  was  completely 
defeated  by  Cr^ui  in  the  battle  of  Kochersberg  near  Strassburg 
(October  7th)  and  the  marshal  followed  up  his  successes  by  the 
capture  of  Freiburg  on  the  14th  of  November.  During  the  year 
there  was  a  brisk  war  in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  in  Catalonia, 
where  the  French  maintained  the  ground  won  by  Schomberg 
in  the  previous  campaign. 

1678.— In  1678  Louis  took  the  fiddin  February.  The  skilful 
manceuvres  of  the  French,  whether  due  to  Louis'  own  generalship 
or  that  of  his  advisers,  resulted  in  the  speedy  capture  of  Ghent 
and  Ypres  (March),  and  the  retention  of  the  prizes  in  the  usual 
war  of  posts  which  followed.  The  last  battle  of  the  war  was 
fought  at  St  Denis  (outside  Mons)  between  William  and  Luxem- 
burg on  the  14th  of  August,  three  days  after  the  peace  of  Nijm- 
wegen  had  been  concluded.  William  sustained  another  defeat, 
but  the  battle  was  one  of  the  most  Bercely  contested  of  the  whole 
war.  On  the  Rhine,  Criqui  began  by  winning  the  battle  of 
Itbeinfelden  (July  6th),  after  which  he  inflicted  upon  the  Im- 
perialists another  defeat  at  Gengcnbach  (July  23rd)  and  tbok 
KehL  In  the  short  campaign  of  1679,  before  France  and  the 
empire  had  concluded  peace,  he  was  equally  successful. 

In  Spain  tbe  French  army  under  Marshal  de  Navailles  had 
also  made  steady  progress,  and  thus  the  last  campaign  was 
wholly  in  favour  of  the  French.  Tbe  peace  of  Nijmwegen  gave 
Louis  many  of  the  Netherlands  frontier  fortresses,  and  little 
else.  He  was  threatened  by  the  intervention  of  England  on  the 
aide  of  the  coalition,  and  would  have  made  peace  earlier  but 
for  his  reluctance  to  abandon  bisally  Sweden.  The  French  army 
bad,  however,  well  established  its  reputation.  Vauban  was 
unique  amongst  the  officers  of  his  time,  and  Ctfqui  and  Luxem- 
burg were  not  unworthy  successors  of  Turcnne  and  Cond6. 
The  two  marshals  added  to  their  reputation  in  the  "  Reunion 
War ''  of  1680-84.  Cr6qui  died  in  1684  at  the  age  of  5ixty^>ne, 
Luxemburg's  greatest  triumph  was  won  ten  years  bter  (see 
Clu.*n>  AiLUNCt,  Was  0;  Tbz).  Vauban  retired  from  active 
service  as  a  marshal  twenty-five  years  after  the  peace  of  Nijm- 
wegen. But  the  interest  of  the  war  does  not  reside  wholly  in 
the  personalities  of  the  leaders.  There  were  great  commanders 
before  Turenne  and  Condi.  It  is  as  the  dibut  of  a  new  method 
of  military  organization  and  training— the  first  real  test  of  the 
standing  army  as  created  by  Louvois — that  the  Dutch  War  of 
i67»-79  is  above  all  instructive.  (C.  F.  A.) 

DUTCH  WEST  INDIA  COMPANT,  THB  {De  Wcslindische 
CompagnU),  a  company  founded  by  letters-patent  from  the 
Netherlands  states-general  dated  the  3rd  of  June  1611.  The 
purpose  for  which  the  company  was  formed  was  to  rcgidatc  and 
protect  the  contraband  trade  already  carried  on  by  the  Dutch 
in  the  American  and  African  possessions  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  to  establish  colonics  on  both  continents  and  their  islands. 
By  the  terms  of  the  charter  the  company  was  to  be  composed  of 
five  boards  or  branches,  established  in  Amsterdam,  Zealand, 
the  Meuse  (Rotterdam),  the  North  Department  (Friesland  and 
Hoom),  and  Groningen.  Each  Was  to  be  represented  on  the 
general  governing  board  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
capital  contributed  by  it.  Thus  Amsterdam,  which  contributed 
four-ninths  of  the  capital,  bad  eight  directors  on  the  board. 
Zealand,  which  subscribed  two-ninths,  had  four.  Rotterdam 
was  represented  by  two  directors,  though  it  only  contributed 
one-ninth.  The  northern  district  and  Groningen,  which  each 
contributed  one-ninth,  appointed  one  director  each.    Another 


director  was  appointed  by  the  states-general.  In  1619  a  ninth 
representative  was  given  to  Amsterdam,  and  the  strength  of 
the  whole  board  was  fixed  at  nineteen. 

The  company  was  granted  tbe  monopoly  of  the  trade  with 
America  and  Africa  and  between  them,  from  the  Arctic  regions 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  from  tie  Ttopic  of  Cancer  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  policy  the  company  proposed  to 
follow  was  to  use  its  monopoly  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  order  to 
secure  the  cheap  and  regular  supply  of  negro  slaves  for  the 
possessians  it  hoped  to  acquire  in  America.  The  trade  was 
thrown  open  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  company  in  1638. 
The  general  b<»utl  wis  endowed  with  ample  power  to  negotiate 
treaties,  and  make  war  and  peace  with  native  princes;  to  appoint 
its  eliicials,  generals  and  govemois;  and  to  legislate  in  its 
possessions  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Netherlands.  The  states- 
general  undertook  to  secure  the  trading  rights  of  the  company, 
and  to  support  it  by  a  subvention  of  one  million  guilders  (about 
£100,000).  In  case  of  war  the  states-general  imdertook  to  con- 
tribute sixteen  vessels  of  300  tons. and  upwards  for  the  defence 
of  the  company,  which,  however,  was  to  bear  tbe  expense  of 
maintaining  them.  In  return  for  these  aids  the  states-general 
claimed  a  share  in  the  profits,  stipulated  that  the  company 
must  maintain  sixteen  large  vessels  (300  tons  and  upwards)  and 
fourteen  "  yachts  "  (small  craft  of  50  to  roo  tons  or  so) ;  required 
that  all  the  company's  officials  should  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  themselves  as  wcU  as  to  the  board  of  directors;  and  that  all 
despatches  should  be  sent  in  duplicate  to  themselves  and  to.  the 
board. 

The  history  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  is  one  of  less 
prosperity  than  that  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  In  early 
days  the  trade  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  heavy  expense 
of  the  armaments  raised  against  Spain. and  Portugal.  A  com- 
pensation was  found  in  the  plunder  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
galleons  and  carracks.  In  163S  the  company's  admiral  Pict 
Heijn  captured  a  vast  booty  in  the  Spanish  treasure-ships.  But 
this  source  of  profit  was  dried  up  by  the  success  of  the  company's 
Cruisers,  which  destroyed  their  enemy's  trade.  Profit  had  to  be 
sought  in  the  development  of  the  colonics  established  on  the 
continent  of  America.  In  this  field  the  successes  of  tbe  company 
were  counterbalanced  by  not  a  few  failures.  The  company  was 
never  able  to  secure  the  control  of  the  supply  of  slaves  from 
Africa.  Its  settlement  of  New  Ncthcrland  was  lost  to  England. 
In  the  West  Indies  it  gained  a  valuable  footing  among  the  islands. 
It  occupied  St  Eustatius  in  1634,  Curacao  with  Bonaire  and 
Aruba  in  1634  and  1635,  Saba  in  1640  and  St  Martin  in  1648. 
But  its  greatest  conquests  and  its  greatest  losses  were  alike  met 
on  the  continent  of  Sdutb  America.  After  a  first  unsuccessful 
occupation  In  1623  of  Bahia,  which  was  immediately  retaken 
by  a  combined  Spanish  and  Portuguese  armament,  the  company 
obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Pemambuco.  The  story  of  the  wars 
which  arose  out  of  this  invasion  belongs  to  the  history  of  Brazil. 
The  company  had  been  largely  guided  in  its  policy  of  assailing 
the  Portuguese  possessions  by  the  advice  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
numerous  in  Brazil,  and  who  found  means  to  communicate  with 
their  fellows  in  religion,  the  refugees  in  Amsterdam.  The  most 
prosperous  period  of  the  company  was  during  the  tolerant  and 
liberal  administration  of  Count  John  Maurice  of  Nassau-Sicgen 
(1636-1644). 

The  monopolist  tendency  of  aU  Dutch  colonization,  the 
religious  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Portuguese,  and  the 
support  given  by  France  and  England  to  Portugal  after  her 
revolt  from  Spain,  combined  at  last  to  make  the  position  of 
the  company  in  Brazil  untenable.  It  resigned  all  claim  on  the 
country  by  the  treaty  of  1661.  But  though  deprived  of  its 
establishment  in  Brazil,  the  company  found  a  compensation  in 
Surinam  and  Essequibo  (Dutch  Guiana),  where  there  was  no 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  population  to  resist  it,  and  where  the 
resources  of  the  country  offered  great  profits.  The  advantages  of 
the  settlement  in  Guiana  were  not,  however,  reaped  by  the 
company  founded  in  1621.  In  1674  it  had  become  so  embarrassed 
that  it  was  dissolved,  and  reconstructed  in  1675.  The  newly 
formed  company  continued  to  exploit  the  Dutch  posscssioiv  in 
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America  till  1794,  when  tbey  were  aO  swept  into  the  general 
reorganisation  consequent  on  the  French  invasion  of  Holland. 
The  West  India  Company  founded  after  the  Napoleonic  epoch  in 
1828  was  only  meant  to  develop  trade,  and  was  not  successful. 

AuTUORiTiKS. — P.  M.  Nitschcr.  Les  HoUandaii  au  Brisil  (the 
Hague,  1853),  the  work  of  a  Dutcn  author  writing  in  French.  Sec 
also  Southey./ftsfOT^offrasi:/ (London,  1810), and  E.B.O'Callaghan. 
History  ejf  Ntv  NeUitrtand  (New  York,  i84fr-i84^>. 

DUTBN8>  LOUIS  (1730-1813),  French  writer,  was  bom  at 
Toursy  of  Protestant  parents,  on  the  15th  of  January  1730.  He 
went  to  London,  where  his  uncle  was  a  jcwdler,  and  there 
obtained  a  situation  as  tutor  in  a  private  family.  In  this  position 
he  learnt  Greek  and  mathematics,  and  studied  oriental  languages, 
also  Italian  and  Spanish.  He  took  orders,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  and  secretary  to  the  English  minister  at  the  court  of 
Turin  in  October  1758.  Ini76o-i762  he  was  chargi d'affaires  at 
Turin.  Lord  Bute,  before  retiring  from  office  in  1763,  procured 
him  a  pension.  He  again  went  to  Turin  as  charg£  d'affaires;  and 
during  this  second  mission  he  coUectedand  published  a  complete 
cditionof  the  works  of  Leibnitz  (Geneva,  6  vols.,  1768)  and  wrote 
his  Reckerckes  sur  Voriginc  des  dicomertes  altribuSes  aux  modcrncs 
(1766).  On  his  return  to  England  the  duke  of  Northumberland 
procured  him  the  living  of  Elsdon,  in  Northumberland,  and  made 
him  tutor  to  his  son.  In  1775  he  becamea  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Dutens  was  for  a  third  time  charg6  d'affaires  at  Turin.  He  was 
in  Paris  in  1783,  and  returned  to  London  the  following  year. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  May  iSia. 

The  principal  works  of  Dutcna  were  his  Rccherches  surt'orif^ine 
des  dicouvcrtes  attribuees  aux  modernes  (1766,  2  vols.);  Af>frrJ  au 
bon  sens  (London,  1777.  8vo),  directed  in  defence  of  Chri>iiaiiity 
against  the  French  philos'inhiTS,  and  published  anonyniou-^ly; 
Explitation  dc  quctques  mcdailics  de  pcupta,  dc  rots  et  de  vilUs 
grerqufs  et  pltinicicnnes  (L<jn<lon,  1773);  Explication  de  quelquts 
midaUtes  du  cabinet  de  Dttane  (1774):  Troistime  disserlalion  sur 
guelgues  m^dailtes  grecqueset  p)i£nuiennes  (1776);  Lopque,  ou  I'art 
de  raisonner  (1773);  Des  pierres  prhifuses  el  des  pierres  fines,  avec 
les  moyens  de  Ics  connaUrc  et  de  Us  cvaluer  (Paris,  1776) ;  Itinhairt 
des  routes  les  pttts  friqucnh'xs,  ou  journal  d'un  voyage  aux  principalis 
villes  d  Europe  (Paris,  1775),  frequently  republished;  Considerations 
theotosiques  sur  ks  moyens  de  rfunir  loutcs  les  fglises  chrfliennes 
(1798);  (Euvres  mH^es,  containing  his  most  important  works  pub- 
lished up  to  the  date  (London,  1797,  4  vols.);  VAmi  des  eiranf^eri 
qui  voyaient  en  AnRlelerrc  (1789,  Hvo) ;  Histoin  de  ce  qui  s'esl  passi 
pour  le  rclablissement  d'une  rt'gence  en  An^leterre  (1789) ;  Rccherches 
sur  le  Icms  le  plus  feculf  de  I'usage  des  voltes  chez  tcs  ancicns  (I7f;5;) ; 
Mimoires  d'un  voyageur  qui  se  repose  (Paris,  1786.  3  vols.).  Ihc 
first  two  volumes  of  the  last-named  work  contain  the  life  of  the 
author,  written  in  a  romantic  style:  the  third  Ix-ars  the  title  of 
Dutensiana,  and  is  filled  with  rcm.irks.  anecdotes  and  bons  mots. 
(Sec  memoir  of  Duteu*  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  j!5j:?  ) 

DUTROCHET,  RQffi  JOACHIM  HENRI  (1776-1847),  French 
physiologist,  was  bom  at  Ch&tcau  de  N€on  (Indre)  on  the  14th  of 
November  1776,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  February  1847. 
In  1799  he  ent^cd  the  military  marine  at  Rochefort,  but  soon 
left  it  to  join  the  Vendean  army.  In  x8o2  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  at  Paris;  and  he  was  subsequently  appointed  chief 
physician  to  the  hospital  at  Burgos.  After  an  attack  Of  typhus 
be  returned  in  1809  to  France,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  natuial  sciences.  His  scientific  publications  were 
numerous,  and  covered  a  wide  field,  but  his  most  noteworthy 
work  was  embryological.  His  "  Recherchcs  sur  Taccroisscment  et 
la  reproduction  des  v£g£taux,"  published  in  the  Mimoires  du 
musium  d*  histcire  natweUe  for  1831,  procured  him  in  that  year 
the  French  Academy's  prize  for  experimental  physiology.  In 
1837  appeared  his  Mimoires  povf  servir  d  Vkistoire  anctomique 
tt  physiologique  des  vigitaux  ei  des  ammaux,  a  collection  of  all  his 
more  important  biological  papers. 

DUTT,  KICHAKL  HADHU  SUDAN  (1S24-1873),  the  greatest 
native  poet  of  India  in  the  iQth  century,  was  bom  at  Sagandari, 
in  the  district  of  Jessorc  in  Bengal,  on  the  35th  of  January  1824. 
His  father  was  a  pleader  in  Calcutta,  and  young  Madhu  Sudan 
teceived  his  education  in  the  Hindu  college  of  Calcutta,  and  was 
the  foremost  among  the  distinguished  young  students  of  his  day, 
many  of  whom  h'vcd  to  make  their  mark  in  the  literature  and 
social  progress  of  their  country.  Madhu  Sudan  left  the  college  in 
1842.  and  in  the  following  year  ran  away  to  avoid  a  marriage  into 


which  his  father  wished  to  force  Urn,  and  embraced  the  Christlaa 
religion.  Continuing  his  studies  now  in  the  Bishop's  college 
Madhu  Sudan  leomt  Greek  and  Latin  and  some  modem  European 
languages,  and  in  1848  went  to  Madras.  There  he  wrote  En^^ish 
verses,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  European  indigo-planter, 
but  was  soon  separated  from  her.  He  then  tmited  himself  with  an 
English  lady,  the  daughter  of  an  educational  officer;  and  she 
remained  true  to  him  through  life  amidst  all  his  Misfortunes,  and 
was  the  mother  of  the  children  he  left.  With  her  Madhu  Sudan 
returned  to  Calcutta  in  1856,  and  soon  (tiscovered  that  the 
true  way  for  winning  literary  distinction  was  by  writing  in  his 
own  language,  not  by  composing  verses  in  English.  His  three 
clas^cal  dramas — SarmisiUka^  PaJm0Da/},and  Krishna  Kumari — 
appeared  between  1 858  and  1 861 ,  and  were  recognized  as  works  of 
merit.  But  his  great  ambition  was  to  introduce  blank  veise  into 
Bengali.  His  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  poetry,  his  appreciation  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  epics,  and  his  admiration  of  Dante  and  of 
Milton,  impelled  him  to  break  through  the  fetters  of  the  Bengali 
rhyme,  and  to  attempt  a  spirited  and  elevated  style  in  blank, 
verse.  His  first  poem  in  blank  verse,  the  TUtdlama^  was  only  a 
partial  success;  but  his  great  epic  which  followed  in  x86i,  the 
Mcghanad-Badha,  took  the  Indian  world  by  surprise,  and  at  once 
established  his  reputation  as  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age  and 
country.  He  tooJc  his  story  from  the  old  Sanskrit  epic,  the 
RamayanOt  but  the  beauty  of  the  poem  is  all  his  own,  and  he 
imparted  to  it  the  pathos  and  sweetness  of  Eastern  ideas  com- 
bined with  the  vigour  and  loftiness  of  Western  thought.  In  i  SGz 
Madhu  Sudan  left  for  Europe.  He  lived  in  England  for  some 
yearSj  and  was  called  to  the  bar;  and  in  1867  returned  to  his 
country  to  practise  as  a  barrister  in  Calcufta.  But  the  poet  was 
unfitted  for  a  lawyer's  vocation ;  his  liabilities  increased,  1^  health 
failed,  his  powers  declined.  He  still  wrote  much,  but  nothing 
of  enduring  merit.  His  brilliant  but  erratic  life  ended  in  a 
Calcutta  hospital  on  the  39th  of  Jime  1875. 

DUTY  (from  "  due,"  that  which  is  owing,  O.  Fr.  dcu,  dA^  past 
participle  of  dcpoir;  Lat.  dAcre,  debitum\  cf.  "  debt  "),  a  term 
loosely  applied  to  any  action  or  course  of  action  which  is  regarded 
as  morally  incumbent,  apart  from  personal  likes  and  dislikes  or 
any  external  compulsion.  Such  action  must  be  viewed  in  rdation 
to  a  principle,  which  may  be  abstract  in  the  highest  sense  {e.g. 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  conscience)  or  based  on  local  and 
personal  relations.  That  a  father  and  hLs  children  have  mutual 
duties  implies  that  there  arc  moral  laws  regulating  their  rclatiun- 
ship;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  savant  to  obey  his  master  within 
certain  limits  is  part  of  a  definite  contract,  whereby  he  becomes  a 
servant  engaging  to  do  certain  things  for  a  specified  wage.  Thus 
it  is  held  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a  servant  to  infringe  a  moral- 
law  even  though  his  master  should  command  it.  For  the  nature 
of  duty  in  the  abstract,  and  the  various  criteria  on  which  it  has 
been  based,  sec  Ethics. 

From  the  root  idea  of  obligation  to  serve  or  j^ve  something  in 
retum,  involved  in  the  conception  of  duty,  have  spmng  various 
derivative  uses  of  the  word;  thus  it  is  used  of  the  services 
performed  by  a  minister  of  a  church,  by  a  soldier,  or  by  any 
employee  or  servant.  A  special  application  is  to  a  tax,  a  payment 
due  to  the  revenue  of  a  state,  levied  by  force  of  law.  Properly  a 
"  duty  "  differs  from  a  "  tax  "  in  being  levied  on  specific  com- 
modities, transactions,  estates,  &C.,  and  not  on  individuals;  thus 
it  is  right  to  talk  of  import-duties,  exdse-dutics,death-orsucccs- 
sion-duties,  &c.,  but  of  income-tax  as  being  levied  on  a  person  in 
proportion  to  his  income. 

DU  VAIR.  OUILLAUMB  (1556-1631),  French  author  and 
lawyer,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  7  th  of  March  1556.  Du  Vair  was 
in  orders,  and,  though  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he 
exercised  only  legal  functions,  he  was  from  1617  till  his  death 
bishop  of  Lisicux.  His  reputation,  however,  is  that  of  a  lawyer,  a 
statesman  and  a  man  of  letters.  He  became  in  1584  counsellor 
of  the  parlement  of  Paris,  and  as  deputy  for  Paris  to  the  Estates  of 
theLcaguehe  pronounced  his  most  famouspolitico-Icgal  discourse, 
an  argument  nominally  for  the  Salic  law,  but  in  reality  directed 
against  the  alienation  of  the  crown  of  France  to  the  Spanish  in- 
fanta, which  was  advocated  by  the  extreme  Leaguers.  .  Henry  XV« 
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•ckmvledsed  his  setvice  bjr  entnattng  him  with  a  spedal  com- 
tnission  n  magistrate  at  Marseilles,  and  made  him  master  of 
icquesti.  In  I S4S  appealed  his  treatise  De/WafiinK</nuK<>u< 
tt  da  rcintu  pour  quoi  dk  est  demeurU  si  basse,  in  which  he 
criticizes  the  orators  of  his  day,  adding  by  way  of  example  some 
translations  of  the  speeches  of  andeol  orators,  which  reproduce  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  actual  words  of  the  originals.  He  was  sent 
to  £ngU>nd  in  1596  with  the  marshal  dc  Bouillon  to  negotiate  a 
league  against  Spain;  in  1509  he  became  first  president  of  the 
parlemcnt  of  Province  (AiiOi  and  in  1603  was  appointed  to  the 
tee  of  Marseilles,  which  he  soon  resigned  in  order  to  resume  the 
presidency.  In  1616  he  received  the  highest  promotion  open  to  a 
French  lawyer  and  became  keeper  of  the  seals.  He  died  at 
Tooneins  (Lot-et-Garonne)  on  the  jrd  of  August  1611.  Both  as 
speaker  and  writer  he  holds  a  very  high  rank,  and  his  character 
was  equal  to  his  abilities.  Like  other  political  lawyers  of  the 
lime,  Du  Vair  busied  himself  not  a  little  in  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy. The  most  celebrated  of  his  treatises  are  La  Pkilostpkic 
uuriic  its  SMqua,  transkted  into  Enghsh  (1664)  by  Charles 
Cotton;  Dt  la  comlance  tt  consotatum  is  calamilis  publiqius,^ 
which  was  composed  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1589,  and 
appUcd  the  Stoic  doctrine  to  present  misfortunes;  and  La  StiiU* 
Pkilosofhit,  in  which  religion  and  philosophy  are  intimately 
connected.  Pierre  Charron  drew  freely  on  these  and  other  works 
of  Du  Vair.  F.  de  Brunetiire  pointsout  the  analogy  of  Du  Vair's 
position  with  that  afterwards  devekped  by  Pascal,  and  sees  in  him 
the  ancestor  of  the  Jansenists.  Du  Vair  had  a  great  indirect 
influence  on  the  development  of  style  in  French,  for  in  the  south 
of  France  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Malberbe,  who  conceived 
a  great  admiration  for  Du  Vair's  writings.  The  reformer  of 
French  poetry  learned  much  from  the  treatise  De  I'Hoqutnce 
framaise,  to  which  the  counsels  of  his  friend  were  no  doubt  added. 
Du  Vair's  works  were  published  in  folio  at  Paris  in  l64r.  See 
Niciron,  iftomro,  vol.  43;  and  monographs  by  C.  A.  Sapey  (1847 
and  I8s8). 

DUVAU  ALEXANDRB  VWCBNT  PUnSUZ  (1767-1841), 
French  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Retmes  on  the  6th  of  April  1767^ 
He  was  in  turn  sailor,  architect,  actor,  theatriod  manager  and 
ilramatist.  He  is  the  characteristic  dramatist  of  the  Empire,  but 
the  Inst  ambitious  of  bis  dramas  have  best  stood  the  lest  of 
time..  Lts  Projcts  dc  minage  (1790),  Les  TuUurs  tengis  (1794) 
and  Les  Htriliers  (1796)  have  been  revived  on  the  modem  French 
stage.  Others  among  his  plays,  which  number  more  than  sixty, 
an Lt Unmisicr di LnonU(iioi), La Maniedes paitdetm  (1817) 
and  Lt  Faux  Ba»hmune  (i8>t).  In  i8t>  he  was  deeted  to  the 
Academy.    He  died  on  the  ist  of  September  t84>. 

DUVAb  CLAUDE  (1643-1670),  a  famous  highwayman, 
vaa  bom  at  Domfront,  Normandy,  in  1643.  Having  entered 
domestic  service  in  Paris,  be  came  to  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration  in  attendance  on  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  sodn 
became  a  highwayman  notorious  for  the  daring  of  his  robberies 
no.  less  than  for  his  gallantry  to  ladies.  Large  rewards  were 
offered  for  his  capture,  and  he  was  at  one  lime  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  in  France.  In  the  end  he  was  captured  in  London,  and 
banged  at  Tybum  on  the  list  of  January  1670.  His  body  was 
buried  io  thie  centre  aisle  of  Covent  Garden  church,  under* 
stone  witb  the  foUowing  epitapht — 

"  Here  lies  Du  Vail:  Reader  if  male  thoo  art, 
Look  to  thy  purse:  if  female  to  thy  heart." 
A  full  account  of  his  adventures,  ascribed  to  William  Pope, 
was  reprinted  in  the  Haritiam  itisetUany,  and  Samuel  Butler 
published  a  satirical  ode  To  Ike  Happy  Memory  »f  Ike  Most 
KewwnedDu  Vol. 

DUVENBCK.  FHiUlK  (184S-  ),  American  figure  and 
portrait  painter,  was  bora  at  Covington,  Kentucky,  on  the  9th 
of  October  1848.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dies  in  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Munich,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  group  of  Americans 
who  in  the  'seventies  overturned  the  traditions  of  the  Hudson 
River  Sdiool  and  started  a  new  art  movement.  His  work  shown 
in  Boston  and  elsewhere  about  1875  attraaed  great  attention, 

>  Translated  into  English  by  Andrew  COmt  in  i6a>  as  A  BmcUtr 
OfMSI  AdmrsitU. 


and  many  pupils  flocked  to  him  in  Germany  and  Italy,  where  he 
made  long  visits.  After  returning  from  Italy  to  America,  ha 
gave  some  attention  to  sculpture,  and  modelled  a  fine  monumeat 
to  his  wife,  now  in  the  English  cenwtery  in  Florence. 

DU  VEHOIER  DB  HAORANIIB.  JBAI  (1581-1643),  abbot  of 
St  Cyran,  fi^tber  of  the  JaaseniU  levivat  in  France,  was  bora 
of  wealthy  patents  at  Bayonne  in  1581,  and  studied  theology  at 
the  Flemish  university  of  Louvain.  After  taking  holy  oideis 
he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  became  known  as  a  mine  of  mlscd- 
hineous  erudition.  In  1609  he  distinguished  himself  by  hn 
Question  royale,  an  elaborate  aiuwer  to  a  problem  casually 
thrown  out  by  King  Henry  IV.  as  to  the  exact  circumstances 
under  which  a  subject  ought  to  give  his  life  lor  his  sovereign. 
His  learning  was  presently  diverted  into  a  mne  profiuble 
channeL  The  Louvain  of  his  time  was  the  scene  of  many 
oonflicu  between  the  Jesuit  party,  which  stood  for.  scholasticism 
and  Church^authority,  and  the  foOowers  of  Michael  Balus  (f.s.), 
who  upheld  the  mysticism  of  St  Augustine.  Into  this  con- 
troversy Du  Vergier  was  presently  dragged  by  his  friendship 
with  Cornelius  Janaen,  a  young  champion  of  the  Augustinian 
party,  who  had  come  to  Paris  to  study  Greek.  The  two  divines 
went  ofl  together  to  Du  Vergler's  home  at  Bayonne,'Where  ha 
became  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  and  Janaen  a  tutor  In  th« 
bishop's  seminary.  Here  they  remained  some  years,  intently 
studying  the  fathers.  Eventually,  however,  Jansen  went  back 
to  Louvain,  while  Du  Vergier  became  confidential  secretary  to 
the  bishop  of  Poitiets,  and  was  presently  made  sinecure  abbot 
of  St  Cyran.  Thereafter  be  was  generally  called  M.  de  St 
Cyran.  At  Poitiets  he  wss  brought  Into  contact  with  Richcheu 
— as  yet  unknown  to  political  bm<,  and  simply  the  -cealous 
young  bishop  of  the  n^ghbouring  diocese  of  Lo$on.  Western 
Touraine  being  the  headquarters  of  French  Protestantism,  the 
two  prelates  turned  St  Cjnan's  learning  against  the  Huguenots. 
He  began  to  dream  of  reforming  Catholicism  on  Augustlniao 
lines,  and  thus  drfrating  the  Protestants  by  tbeir  own  weapons. 
They  appealed  to  primitive  antiquity;  he  answered  thai  his 
Church  understood  antiquity  better  than  theits.  They  appealed  to 
the  spirit  of  St  Paul;  he  answered  that  Augustine  had  saved  tluit 
spirit  from  ethereaUzing  away,  by  coupling  it  with  a  high  sacra- 
mental theory  of  the  Church.  They  flung  practical  abuses  in 
the  teeth  of  Rome;  he  enteicd  on  a  bold  campaign  to  bring 
those  abuses  to  an  eiuL  Before  long,  his  reforming  leal  involved 
him  in  many  quarrels— so  much  so  that  he  left  Poitiers  and 
settled  down  in  Paris.  Here  he  became  widely  known  as  a 
director  of  consciences,  forming  a  particular  friendship  with  the 
influential  ArnatUd  family.  But  his  general  projects  of  reform 
were  by  no  means  allowed  to  sleep,  though  here  he  worked  hand 
in  hand  with  his  old  friend  Janaen.  Both  traced  the  evils  of 
their  lime  to  the  Jesuits  and  Schoolmen.  Their  dialectic  had 
corrupted  theology;  their  hand-to-mouth  utih'tatjanism  had 
played  havoc  with  traditional  church-institutions.  Accordingly, 
Janaen  set  to  work  to  remedy  one  evil  by  writing  a  trig  book  on 
St  Augustfaw,  the  great  master  of  theological  method.  St 
Cyran  dealt  with  the  other  evil  in  an  equally  bulky  treatise, 
the  Petrtis  Aurtlim  (1633).  This  faidicu  the  Jesaiu  for  every 
sort  and  kind  of  misdenieanonr.  It  deals  much  with  what 
Pascal  will  presently  call  their  dAo/tm  aiste;  but  still  more 
with  aimea  of  a  technical  sort,  especially  their  defiance  of 
episcopal  anihority.  Thereby  the  hook  gained  for  its  author's 
projects  of  reform  a  great  deal  of  Galhcan  support.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  gave  much  annoyance  to  RicheUeUj  now  the  all-powerful 
and  extremely  Erastian  prime  minister.  After  failing  nwre  than 
once  to  stop  St  Cytan's  nxiuth  with  a  bishopric,  he  had  him 
arrested  as  a  disturber  of  ecclesiastical  peace  (t4tb  of  March 
1638).  He  remained  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes  uniO 
Richelieu's  death  (December  1642).  Then  he  was  at  once  set 
free;  but  the  long  imprisoamcnt  had  told  heavfly  on  his  health, 
and  he  died  of  a  stroke  of  apofriexy  in  October  1643. 

St  Cynn's  chancier  has  been  always  something  of  a  puzsle. 
Many  excellent  contemporary  judges  were  profoundly  impressed; 
others,  as  one  of  them  said,  went  away  bewildered  by  this 
strange  abb(,  who  never  ai^ed  a  question  out,  but  leapt'  fiam 
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one  point'to  another  in  broken,  incoherent  phrasft.  Grace  ot 
expression  he  had  none;  perhaps -no  man  of  eqtaal  spiritual 
insight  ever  found  it  so  hard  to  make  his  meaning  dear,  whether 
on  paper  orliy  tirord  of  mouthi  On  the  other  hand,  Jansenism, 
considered  as  a  practical  religious  revival,  is  altogether  his  work. 
He  dragged  the  Augustinian  mysticiu)  out  of  the  LpuVain  dass* 
looms,  and  made  it  a  vital  spiritual  force  in  FmDce.>  Without 
him  there  would  have  been  no  Pascal— no  Frovindal  Letters, 
and  no  Paulas 

There  is  an  excellent  life  of  St  Cyran  by  his  secretary,  Claude 
Lancelot,  published  at  Cologne  in  two  volumes,  1738.  A  selection 
of  his  Lttlrts  ckrestiertnes  was  edited  by  his  disciple.  Robert  Arnauld 
d'Andllly  (Paris,  1&45).  An  entirely  different  collection  of  LcUns 
tpirUwMa  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1 7*4.  (St  C.) 

DOVEYRIBR.  HENKI  (1840-1893),  Frencli  explorer  ol  the 
Sahara,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  28th  of  February  1840.  His 
youth  was  spent  partly  in  London,  where  he  met  Heinrich  Barth, 
then  preparing  the  narrative  of  his  travels  in  the  western  Sudan. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  Duveyricr,  who  had  already  learnt  Arabic, 
began  a  journey  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Sahara  which  lasted 
nearly  three  years.  On  returning  to  France  he  recdved,  in  1863, 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Paris  Geographical  Sodety,  and  in  1864 
published  Explctathn  du  Saiiara:  la  Touareg  du  nerd.  In  the 
war  of  1870  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans.  Subse- 
quently he  made  several  other  journeys  in  the  Sahara,  adding 
considerably  to  the  knowledge  of  the  regions  immediatdy  south 
of  the  Atlas,  from  the  easlenr  confines  of  Morocco  to  Tunisia; 
He  also  examined  the  Algerian  and  Tunisian  skats  and  explored 
the  interior  of  western  Tripoli.  Duveytier  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  customs  and  speech  of  the  Tuareg,  with  whom 
he  lived  for  months  at  a  time,  and  to  the  organization  of  the 
Senussi.  In  x88x  he  published  La  Tuuisie,  and  in  1S84  La 
C'nfrtrU  mtustlmaiu  dt  Sidi  Mokammed  Ben  Alt-EsStHdmi  et 
un  donuine  tlopapkiqiur  He  died  at  Sevres  on  the  ssth  of 
April  1891. 

DUX  (Czech  Durken),  a,  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  86  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  ii,9>i,  three-fourths 
German.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  and  well- 
wotked  lignite  deposit  and  manufactures  glass,  porcelain  and 
earthenwate.  In  Dux  is  a  castle  belonging  to  Count  Waldstein, 
a  kinsman  of  Wallenstein,  which  contains  a  pictture  gallery  with 
two  portraitstif  Wallenstein  by  Tan  Dyck,  and  a  museum  with  a 
collection  of  arms  and  annouc  and  several  relics  of  the  great 
general. 

DUXBURT,  a  township  o(  Plymouth  county,  Hassachnsetts, 
on  Massachusetts  Bay,  36  m.  S.S.E.  of  Boston.  Pop.  (1890) 
1908;  (1905,  state  census)  soaS.  Area,  35-5  sq.  m.  Duxbury  is 
served  by  the  Old  Colony  system  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  railway.  In  the  township  are  the  villages  of  Duxbury, 
South  Duxbury,  West  Duxbury,  North  Duxbury,  Island  Creek 
and  Hillbrook.  The  soil  is  sandy,  the  surface  of  the  country 
well  wooded  and  broken  by  a  number  of  ponds  and  creeks. 
Duxbury  is  a  summer  resort,  with  a  large  hotel  at  Standish 
Shore.  Duxbury  has  a  public  library,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
Powder  Point  school  for  boys,  and  Partridge  Academy,  founded 
in  1828  by  a  bequest  of  $10,000  from  George  Partridge  of 
Duxbury,  -and  incorporated  in  1830.  On  Captain's  Hill  is  the 
Standish  Monument  (begun  In  1872),  a  drciUar  tower,  on  on 
octagonal  base,  of  rough  HalloweU  granite,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  Miles  Standish,  1 24  f t.  from  the  ground.  The  Standish 
bouse,  built  in  1666  by  Miles'a  son,  Alexander,  is  still  in  existence. 
In'South  Duxbury  is  an  old  burying  ground,  in  which  the  oldest 
marked  grave  is  that  of  Jonathan  Alden  (d.  1697),  son  of  John 
Alden.  For  many  years  there  were  important  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries  here  and  Duxbury  clams  were  famous;  there  were  large 
shipyards  in  Duxbury  in  the  i8th  century  and  in  the  &tst  half  of 
the  19th.  At  present  cranberries  are  the  only  product  of  import- 
ance. The  first  settlement  was  made  here  in  1631  by  Miles 
Standish  (to  whom  Captain's  Hill  was  granted) ,  William  Brewster, 
John  Alden,  and  a  few  others.  In  1632  a  church  was  organized 
and  the  present  name  was  adopted  from  Duxbury  Hall,  Lanca- 
shire, the  old  seal  of  the  Standish  family;  the  Indian  name  had 
been  Mattakeeset.    The  township  was  incorporated  in  1637;  it 


originkHy  induded  Bridgewater  and  parts  of  PemKroke  i 
Kingston. 

See  Justin  Wiiisor,  ttiston  «/  Cax&arv  (Boston,  1849), 
Laurence  Bradford,  Uisloric  Duaamry  in  Plymnlk  Commti  (B 

1900). 

■    DVINA,  the  name  of  two  riven  of  European  Russia. 

1.  The  NoRTHEKN  DviNA,  or  Dtma  SytKriuya,  belongs  ta 
the  basin  of  the  White  Sea,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Sukhoiutand  the  Yug,  which,  rising,  the  former  in  the  south-'west 
and  the  latter  in  the  south-east  of  the  government  of  Vologda, 
meet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Velikiy- Ustyug,  at  a  height  ol 
300  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  6 (°  20'  N.  and  46°  te/  E.  The  conjoint 
stream  then  flows  N.W.  to  the  Gulf  of  Archangel,  which  it  reaches 
SO  m.  below  the  dty  ol  Archangd.  From  its  mouth  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  co-tributary  streams  the  distance  is  about  470  m., 
and  to  the  source  of  the  Sukhona  780  m.  The  drainage  aren 
is  estimated  at  141,000  sq.  m.  Except  at  the  npids  the  cuncM 
of  the  Dvina  is  comparativdy  slow,  as  the  average  fall  per  mile  is 
only  9  in.  Till  its  union  with  the  Vychegda,  a  river  which  exceeds 
it  in  volume,  it  flows  for  the  most  part  in  a  single,  wdl-delined 
and  permanent  channd;  but  below  that  point  it  often  splits  into 
several  branches,  and  not  infrequently  alters  its  course.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Archangel  it  divides  into  three  distinct  armSf 
which  form  a  regular  delta;  but  of  these  that  of  Berezov  alone  is 
navigable  for  sea-going  vessels,  and  even  it  is  impeded  by  a  bar  Sit 
the  mouth,  with  not  more  than  X4 1  or  1 5}  ft.  of  water  at  full  tide. 
Just  above  the  point  where  the  ddta  begins  the  river  is  joined  by 
a  large  tributary,  the  Pinega,  from  the  right.  Above  the  con> 
Suence  of  the  Vychegda  the  breadth  is  about  1750  ft.;  bclosr 
that  point  it  widens  out  to  3500  ft.;  and  near  Archangel  it 
attains  more  than  three  times  that  measure.  The  channel  is  free 
from  ice  for  about  174  days  in  th^  year.  By  means  of  the  Duke 
Alexander  of  WUrttemberg  Canal,  the  river  is  connected  with  the 
Neva  and  the  Volga. 

2.  The  SouTBERN  DviNA,  or  Dnna  Zapadiwya,  In  German 
Dana  and  in  Lettish  Dau[ata,  belongs  to  the  Baltic  basin,  and 
takes  its  rise  in  a  small  lake  about  800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  in  the  government  of  Tfer,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
Volga  and  ^e  Dnieper.  After  dividing  Tver  (n  part  from  Pskov 
in  part,  it  skirts  the  east  and  south  of  the  government  of  Vitebsk, 
separates  part  of  the  latter  from  Vilna,  and  then  divides  Vitebsk 
and  Livonia  from  Courland,  and  disembogues  in  the  southern  end 
of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Its  length  is  640  m.  and  it  drains  an  area  of 
32,9(0  sq.  m.  From  Dvinsk  (Dttnaburg)  to  Riga,  s  distance  c< 
t35  m.,  tiiere  is  altogether  a  fall  of  29s  ft.,  of  which  105  ft.  are  ia 
the  40  m.  from  Jakobstadt  to  Friedrichstadt.  In  the  lower  part 
of  its  course  the  river  attains  an  ordinary  depth  of  30  ft.  and 
an  average  breadth  of  1400  ft.;  but  during  the  spring  &)od 
it  sometimes  rises  14  ft.  above  its  usual  level,  and  its  waters 
spread  out  to  a  mile  in  width.  Near  the  mouth  the  river  14 
usually  free  from  ice  for  245  days  in  the  year,  and  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Vitebsk  for  229.  It  is  navigable  from  the  confluence  of 
the  Mezha  (>.e.  from  Vitebsk)  downwards,  bat  the  number  of 
rapids  and  shallows  greatly  diminishes  its  value.  Navigation 
can  also  be  carried  on  by  the  following  tributaries:  the  Usvyat, 
Mezha,  Kasplya,  Ulla,  Disna  and  Bolder-aa.  This  river  wa* 
formerly  called  the  Rhezin  or  Turunt,  and  at  the  present  day  it 
has  the  name  of  Polot  among  the  White  Russians.  Salmon  and 
lampreys  abound  in  its  waters.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Bb.) 

DVINSK,  the  ofiidal  name  since  1893  of  DOKABtnto,  a  town  and 
fortress  of  western  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Vitebsk,  162  m. 
by  rail  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Vitebsk,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dvina  (Diina),  in  55°  53'  N.  and  26"  23'  £.,  and  at  the  inteisectioa 
of  two  main  railway  lines — Riga-Smolensk  and  Vilna-5t  Peters- 
burg. It  is  the  chief  strategic  position  for  the  defence  of  the 
Dvina.  It  consists  of  four  portions — the  main  town,  or  fortress, 
the  old  suburb,  the  new  suburb,  and  on  the  Idt  bank  of  the  river 
the  village  of  Griva.  Among  the  industrial  establishments  arc 
tanneries  and  breweries,  saw-mills,  flour-mills,  brick  and  tile 
works  and  limekilns.  The  town  is  an  important  commercial 
centre,  especially  for  flax,  hemp,  tallow  and  timber.  Tbe 
population  increased  from  25,764  in  i860  to  72,231  in  1900^ 
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conibtiiic  cUtBy  o(  Jem  (abvot  30^000),  Utbaaoiu*  sod 
Letts. 

DOnaburg  wa«  origiiMlly  founded  in  1178  by  the  Livonian 
Knights  of  the  Swdrd,  about  11  m.  farther  down  the  river  than 
Its  present  site,  at  a  spot  still  known  as  the  Old  Castle  or  Slariy 
Zamtk.  In  1559  it  was  mortgaged  by  the  grand-master  of  the 
Knights  to  Sigismund  Augustus,  king  of  Poland.  Although 
captured  in  1576  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  of  Russia,  it  was  again 
restored  to  Poland;  and  in  1581  Stephen  Bathori,  king  of 
Poland,  transferred  the  fortress  to  its  present  site.  In  tlie  17th 
century  it  was  held  alternately  by  the  Swedes  and  the  Russians. 
It  was  finaDy  incorporated  with  Russia  in  1772  on  the  first 
division  tof  Poland.  In  July  1811  the  Itle-de-foHt  was  vainly 
Mormed  by  the  French  under  Oudinot,  but  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
the  town  was  captured  by  them  under  Macdonald. 

DVOIUK,  AHTON  (1841-1904),  Bohemian  musical 'composer, 
bom  at  Nelahoseves  (otherwise  Mdhlhausen)  in  Bohemia  on 
the  8tb  of  September  1841,  was  the  son  of  Frantisek  Dvof&k, 
a  small  publican  and  village  butcher.  At  the  door  of  his  father's 
Inn  DvoMk  first  appeared  as  a  practical  musician,  taking  his 
place  among  the  fiddlers  who  scraped  out  their  "  furianls  "  and 
other  wild  dances  for  the  benefit  Of  the  holiday-making  local 
beaux  and  belles.  At  the  village  school  he  learnt  from  Josef 
Spits  both  to  sing  and  to  play  the  violin,  with  so  much  eaect 
that  soon  he  was  able  to  assist  in  the  parish  church  services. 
At  twelve  years  old  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Zhmic,  near 
Schlan,  to  an  uncle,  with  whom  he  lived  while  passing  through 
the  higher-griide  classes  at  school.  Here,  too,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  valuable  friend  in  A.  Liehmann,  organist  and 
chief  musician  of  the  little  town,  a  competent  musician,  who 
Instructed  the  boy  in  elementary  theory,  organ  and  pianoforte 
playing.  The  theory  studies,  however,  could  not  long  be  con- 
tinued, since  Liehmann  soon  acknowledged  in  his  own  dialect 
that  the  boy  was  extraordinarily  full  of  promise  ("  Aus  Tonda, 
dem  Sappermentsbuben  'mal  'was  wetden  kfinnte  "),  at  the  same 
time  realizing  that  be  could  not  do  much  to  assist.  But  DvoMk 
Mon  left  ZIonie  for  BAhmisch-Kamnits,  where  he  learnt  German 
and  advanced  his  musical  studies  under  Hancke.  A  year  later 
be  was  summoned  to  return  to  Zlonic  to  assist  his  father,  who 
bad  set  up  in.  business  there.  But  his  craving  for  a  musical 
career  was  not  to  be  checked,  and  after  considerable  trouble 
with  his  father  consent  was  obtained  to  his  settling  in  Prague 
in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  music. 

In  October  1857  Dvofik  entered  the  organ-school  of  the 
CaeUtckafl  da  Kirchmmusik,  where  he  worked  for  three  years. 
The  sipall  financial  aid  his  father  was  at  first  able  to  lend  soon 
ceased,  and  after  being  in  Prague  but  a  few  months  Dvof&k 
found  himself  practically  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  By 
playing  the  viola  in  a  private  orchestra  and  in  various  inns 
of  the  town  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  precarious  livelihood. 
On  the  opening  in  1862  of  the  Bohemian  Interimstheater,  Dvofik, 
with  part  of  this  band,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  theatrical 
orchestra,  and  remained  connected  with  it  for  eleven  years, 
when  he  b^me  organist  of  the  church  of  St  Adalbert.  At  this 
time  his  small  stipend  was  augmented  slightly  by  the  fees  of  a 
few  pupils,  though  the  privations  suffered  by  him  and  his  wife  (for 
he  had  recently  married)  must  have  been  great.  But  in  spite 
of  financial  worry  and  of  the  amount  of  time  he  had  to  devote 
to  his  professional  duties  and  private  pupils,  Dvofik  found 
kisure  not  only  for  his  own  studies  of  the  classics,  but  also  to 
compose.  His  work,  like  his  daily  life,  was  beset  with  difficulties, 
for  he  had  tiot  the  means  to  provide  himself  with  sufficient 
music-paper,  much  less  to  hire  a  pianoforte;  and  it  is  possible 
that  several  of  his  important  early  works  would  never  have  been 
written  had  it  not  been  for  the  generosity  of  Karcl  Bendl,  the 
composer,  who  helped  him  in  many  ways. 

DvoMk  himself  said  afterwards  that  he  retained  no  recollection 
of  much  that  he  then  composed.  In  and  about  1864  two  sym- 
phonies, a  host  of  songs,  some  chamber-music,  and  an  entire 
opera,  Alfred^  lay  unheard  in  bis  desk.  The  libretto  of  this 
opera  was  made  up  from  materials  found  in  an  old  almanack. 
Most  of  these  works  were  burnt  long  ago.    In  1873  he  made  his 


6Bt  bid  lor  popularity  by  his  iMtriatk  hydn  XKs  Bthm  itt 
weissen  Berges  (published  many  years  later  as  Op.  30).  Itl 
reception  was  enthusiastic,  and  Dvof&k's  subsequent  works 
were  eageriy  awaited  and  warmly  received  on  production.  In 
1874  his  opera  Kinig  tmd  KeUtr  resulted  in  a  fiasco  at  Prague, 
owing  to  its  mixture  of  styles.  Nothing  daunted,  DvoMJc 
recomposed  the  iriiole  work  in  three  montbo.  In  1875,  00  the 
recommendation  of  Brahms  and  Hanslick,  he  obtained  a  stipend 
from  the  Kidtos-Ministerittm  at  Vienna,  which  freed  him  from 
care  and  enabled  him  to  indulge  in  composition  to  his  heart's 
content.  Following  on  this  success  came  a  commission  in  1877 
for  a  series  of  Slavic  dances,  which  rook  the  public  by  storm. 
Immediately  compositions,  old  and  new,  began  to  pour  from  the 
pnbHsher.  English  sympathy  was  entirely  won  by  the  Slattt 
Maitr  in  iSSj,  and  increased  by  the  symphonies  in  D,  D  mi.,  aiul 
F,  G,  and  E  mi.  (TV  Ameriam),  and  the  canuta  Tht  Sptelr^t 
Bride,  based  on  K.  J.  Eiben's  daboration  of  the  Bohemian 
version  of  the  saga  treated  in  BOrger's  Ltonmri.  The  favoumUe 
effect  produced  by  these  works  was  somewhat  chilled  by  the 
oratorio  SI  Lmdmila,  a  comparatively  feeble  work  written  "  to 
suit  English  taste  "  for  the  Leeds  Festival  vi  1886.  The  three 
overtures  Opp.  91,  9>,  93,  failed  to  hold  their  place,  but  the 
pseudo-American  symphony  has  become  one  of  DvoMk's  most 
popular  works,  and  much  of  his  chamber-music,  of  which  there 
is  abundance,  seems  quite  permanent  in  its  place  in-  conceit 
programmes.  In  1891,  after  having  frequently  visited  England, 
Dvofik  became  bead  of  the  National  Coosetvatoiy  «f 
Music  oT  America  in  New  York.  There  he  remained  till  1895, 
when  he  returned  to  Prague,  when  he  died  on  the  ist  of  May 
1904. 

Dvofik's  music  is  characteristically  national,  though  less 
purely  so  than  that  of  Smetana.  But  in  spite  of  his  inidustry 
and  dramatic  talent  not  one  of  his  operas  has  been  really  tucces». 
fttl.  A  master  of  the  orchestra  and  a  composer  of  real  iodivtdtt- 
ality,  be  earned  and  deserved  his  place  among  the  elect,  not  only 
by  his  great  gifts,  but  by  his  abnormal  energy  in  their 
development. 

See  W.  H.  Hadow,  Sudits  m  Uodtrn  Unsic  (second  series, 
1908). 

DWARAKA,  DwAlKA,  or  Jioat,  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
Banda  state,  near  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar, 
Bombay.  Pop.  (1901)  753$-  As  the  birthplace  and  residenceof 
Krishna,  it  is  the  most  sacred  spot  in  this  part  of  India,  and  its 
principal  temple  is  visited  annually  by  many  thousand  pilgrims. 
The  approach  from  the  sea  is  by  a  fine  flight  of  stone  steps,  and 
the  great  spire  rises  to  a  height  of  150  ft. 

DWARF  (A.S.  dwarg,  D.  dwcrg,  led.  dtergr),  the  term  generally 
used  to  describe  an  extraordinarily  under-sized  individual  of  a 
race  of  normal  stature  (for  dwarf-races  see  Pycuv.)  In  Scandi- 
navian mythology  the  word  connoted  smallness  and  deformity, 
and  was  used  of  the  elfins  and  goblins  who  were  supposed  .to  live 
on  the  mountains  or  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  kings 
of  metals  and  mines.  The  later  use  of  the  word  certainly  does 
not  imply  deformity,  for  many  of  the  dwarfs  of  history  have  been 
singulirly  graceful  and  well  formed.  Dwarfishness  is,  however, 
often  accompanied  by  disproportion  of  the  limbs. 

From  the  earliest  historic  times  dwarb  attracted  attention, 
and  there  was  much  competition  on  the  part  of  kings  and  the 
wealthy  to  obtain  the  little  folk  as  attendants.  It  is  certain  that 
members  of  the  tiny  Akka  race  of  Equatorial  Africa  figured  at 
the  courts  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  early  dynasties  and  were  much 
valued.  Philetas  of  Cos,  poet  and  grammarian  (cireo  330  B.C.), 
tutor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  alleged  to  be  so  tiny  that  he 
had  to  wear  leaden  shoes  lest  he  should  be  blown  away.  The 
Romans  practised  artificial  dwarfing,  and  the  Latin  nanus  or 
pvmilo  were  terms  alternatively  used  to  describe  the  natural 
and  unnatural  dwarf.  Julia,  the  niece  of  Augustus,  had  a 
dwarf  named  Coropas  2  ft.  4  in.  high,  and  a  freed-maid  Andro- 
meda who  measured  the  same. 

Various  recipes  for  dwarfing  children  have  been  from  time  to 
time  in  vogue.  The  most  effective,  according  to  report,  was  to 
anoint  the  backbone  with  the  grease  of  moles,  bats  and  donnice. 
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The  stunting  of  the  growth  ot  <tabk-boyt  who  upire  to  jockey's 
honours  is  in  no  sense  tnie  dwarfing. 

In  later  days  tliere  have  been  many  dwarf-favouiites  at 
European  courts.  British  tradition  has  its  earliest  dwarf 
mentioned  in  the  old  ballad  which  begins  "  In  Arthur's  court 
Tom  Thumb  did  live  ";  and  on  this  evidence  the  prototype  of 
the  jnodem  Tom  Thumb  is  alleged  to  have  lived  at  the  court  of 
King  Edgar.  Of  authentic  English  dwarfs  the  first  appears  to 
be  John  Jarvis  (3  ft.  high),  who  was  page  to  Queen  Mary  I.  .  Her 
brother  Edward  VI.  had  his  dwarf  Xit.  But  the  first  English 
dwarf  of  whom  there  is  anything  like  an  authentic  hist<»y  is 
JeSery  Hudson  (1619-1681).  He  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  at 
Oakham,  Rutlandshire,  who  kept  and  baited  bulls  for  George 
Villiers,  first  duke  of  Buckingham.  Neither  of  Jefiery's  parents 
was  under-sized,  yet  at  nine  years  he  measured  scarcely  18  in., 
though  he  was  gracefully  proportioned.  At  a  diimer  given  by 
the  duke  to  Charles  I.  and  his  queen  he  was  brought  in  to  table 
in  a  pie  out  of  which  he  stepped,  and  was  at  once  adopted  by 
Henrietta  Maria.  The  little  fellow  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
court  in  the  Civil  War,  and  is  said  to  have  been. a  captain  of 
horse,  earning  the  nickname  of  "  strenuous  Jeflery  "  for  his 
activity.  He  fought  two  duels — one  with  a  turkey-.cock,  a 
battle  recorded  by  DavenanI,  and  a  second  with  Mr  Crofts, 
who  came  to  the  meeting  with  a  squirt,  but  who  in  the  mote 
serious  encounter  which  ensued  was  shot  dead  by  little  Hudson, 
who  fired  from  horseback,  the  saddle  putting  him  on  a  level  with 
his  antagonist.  Twice  was  Jeffery  made  prisoner — once  by 
the  Dunkirkets  as  he  was  returning  from  France,  whither  he 
had  been  on  homely  business  for  the  queen;  the  second  time 
was  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Turkish  pirates.  His  sufferings 
during  this  latter  captivity  made  him,  be  declared,  grow,  and 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  having  been  of  the  same  height  since  he  was 
iiine,hesteadilyincreaseduntilhewas3ft.Qin.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  returned  to  England,  where  he  lived  on  a  pension  granted 
him  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was  later  accused  of 
participation  in  the  "  Popish  Plot,"  and  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Gate  House.  He  was  released  and  shortly  after  died  in  the 
lixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Contemporary  with  Hudson  were  the  two  other  dwarfs  o( 
Henrietta  Maria,  Richard  Gibson  and  his  wife  Aime.  They 
were  married  by  the  queen's  wish;  and  the  two  together 
measured  only  a  in.  over  7  ft.  They  had  nine  children,  five  of 
whom,  who  lived,  were  of  ordinary  stature.  Edmund  Waller 
celebrated  the  nuptials,  Evelyn  .designated  the  husband  as  the 
"  compendium  of  a  man,"  and  Lely  painted  them  hand  in  hand. 
Gibson  was  miniature  painter  to  Charts  I.,  and  drawing-master 
to  the  daughters  of  James  IX.,  Queens  Mary  and  Anne,  when  they 
were  children.  This  Cumberland  pygmy,  who  began  his  career  as 
a  page,  first  in  a  "  gentle,"  next  in  the  royal  family,  died  in  1690, 
in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  is  buried  in  St  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden.  The  last  court  dwarf  in  England  was  Coppemin,  a 
lively  little  imp  in  the  service  of  the  princess  (Augusta)  of  Wales, 
the  mother  of  George  III.  The  last  dwarf  retainer  in  a  gentle- 
man's family  was  the  one  kept  by  Mr  Beckford,  the  author  of 
Vatkti  and  builder  of  FonthilL  He  was  rather  too  big  to  be 
flung  from  one  guest  to  another,  as  used  to  be  the  custom  at 
dinners  in  earlier  days  when  a  dwarf  was  a  "  necessity  "  for 
every  noble  family. 

Of  European  court  dwarfs  the  meet  famous  were  those  of 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  the  hunchbacks  whose  features  have  been 
immortalized  by  Velazquez.  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland,  owned 
NicboUs  Ferry  (Bibi),  who  measured  2  ft.  g  in.  Me  was  one  of 
three  dwarf  children  of  peasant  parents  in  the  Vosges.  He  died 
in  his  33rd  year  (1764).  But  Beb£  was  not  so  remarkable  aa 
Richebourg,  who  died  in  Paris  in  1858,  at  the  age  of  90.  He  was 
only  33  in.  high.  He  begati  life  aa  a  servant  in  the  Orleans 
family.  In  later  years  he  was  their  pensioner.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  put  to  strange  use  in  the  Revolution — passing  in  and 
out  of  Paris  as  an  infant  in  a  nurse's  arms,  but  with  despatches, 
dangerous  to  carry,  in  the  litUe  man's  baby-wrappings ! 

Of  dwarfs  exhibited  in  England,  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
1?ale,  Borulwaski  (1739-1832).    At  six  he  measured  17  in.,  and 
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he  finally  in  his  thirtieth  yekr  reached  39  in.  He  had  a  aiater 
shorter  than  himself  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  Borulwaski 
was  a  handsome  man,  a  wit,  and  something  of  a  scholar.  He 
travelled  over  all  Europe;  and  he — bom  in  the  reign  of  George 
n. — died  in  his  well-earned  retirement  near  Durham,  in  the  reign 
of  Victoria.  Borulwaski  lies  buried  at  Durham  by  the  side  ot 
the  Falstaffian  Stephen  Kemble.  The  oompaniottship  reminds 
one  of  that  of  the  dwarf  skeleton  of  Jonathan  Wild  by  the  side 
of  that  of  the  Irish  Giant,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Suxgeoiis, 
London. 

In  the  year  In  which  Borulwaski  died,  Charles  Slratton,  bictter 
known  as  "General  Tim  Thumb,"  was  bom.  When  twctUy-five 
he  was  31  in.  high.  In  t844  he  appeared  in  England,  where  he 
had  an  extraordinary  success.  One  result  of  his  season  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  London,  was  to  kill  Haydon  the  painter.  The 
latter  presented  his  great  work  "  The  Banishment  of  Aristides  " 
for  exhibition  in  the  same  building.  The  public  rushed  to  see 
the  dwarf.  He  took  £600  the  first  week,  while  Haydon's  master- 
piece drew  but  £7, 13s.  The  result  was  that  the  artist  committed 
stucide  in  despair.  After  extensive  travel  in  both  hemisphere^ 
Stratton  again  visited  Enf^and  in  i8s7,  but  the  dwarf  maa, 
despite  many  personal  and  intellectual  qualities,  was  let* 
attractive  than  the  dwarf  boy.  In  the  year  1S63  the  "  General  " 
married  the  very  minute  American  lady,  Lavioia  Warren  (borD 
in  t84i).    He  died  on  the  rsth  of  July  1883. 

Other  modem  dwarfs  iiu:lude  Signer  Hervio  Nano,  who  played 
at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  London,  in  t843;  three  Highlandeia 
named  MacKinlay,  children  of  a  Scots  shepherd,  the  shortest 
of  whom  was  45  in.;  a  Spaniard,  Don  Francisco  Hidalgo  (19  in.); 
a  Dutchman,  Jan  Hannema  (28  in.) ;  and  Mary  Jane  Voungman 
(Australia),  who  at  fifteen  was  3$  in.  high.  She  was  called  the 
"  dwarf-giantess  "  because  she  was  3  ft.  6  in.  roimd  the  shoulders, 
4  ft.  3  in.  round  the  waist,  and  2  ft.  round  the  leg.  Much  interest 
was  aroused  by  the  so-called  Aztec  dwarfs  who  were  exhibited  is 
London  in  1853.  In  1867  the  pair  were  married,  the  ceremony 
being  publicly  performed,  and  the  bride's  robes  are  said  to  have 
cost  no  leas  than  £aooa  The  wedding-breakfast  was  bdd  at 
Willis's  Rooms.  From  time  to  time  other  dwarfs  have  been 
exhibited,  among  whom  the  moat  remarkable  has  been  Che-mah, 
a  Chinese,  43  years  old  and  15  in.  high,  who  appeared  in  Lotxlott 
in  1880.  George  Prout  (r774-t8st)j  who  was  less  than  3  ft. 
high,  was  a  well-known  character  in  London  in  the  early 
Victorian  period,  as  a  messenger  at  the  Houses  of  Parliameot. 

See  E.  J.  Wood,  CiaiUl  and  Etmrfs  (i860). 

DWABS,  a  tract  of  country  in  north-east  India.  It  consists  ol 
two  divisions,  the  Western  Owars  and  the  Eastern  Dwats,  both  of 
which  belonged  to  Bhulaii  prior  to  the  Bhutan  War  of  1 8&1-65,  as 
a  result  of  which  they  passed  into  possession  of  the  British,  when 
the  Eastern  Dwars  were  assigned  to  Assam  and  the  Western  to 
Bengal.  Since  1905  both  divisions  have  been  in  the  province  of 
t^tem  Bengal  and  Assam.  The  five  Eastern  Dwars,  entitled 
respectively  Bijni,  Sidii,  Chirang,  Ripu  and  Guma,  are  situated 
in  the  Goalpara.  district  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  forming 
a  strip  of  flat  country  lying  beneath  the  Bhutan  mountains. 
It  is  an  unhealthy  country  for  natives  as  well  as  Europeans, 
and  is  but  slightly  developed.  The  Western  Dwars  form  a 
region  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  in  the  north-east 
ol  the  Jalpaiguri  district  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  which 
comprises  nine  parganas,  namely,  Bhalka,  Bhalibari,  Baxa, 
Chakao-Kshattriya,  Madari,  Laksbmipur,  Maraghat,  Moinaguti 
and  Chengmari.  "The  Western  Dwars  are  an  important  centre 
of  the  tea-planting  industry.  ^ 

OWIOHT.  JOHN  (d.  1703),  the  first  distinguidied  EngUsh 
potter.  One  can  only  surmise  as  to  his  parentage,  and  the  date 
of  his  birth  has>bcen  variously  given  from  1637  to  1640.  Appar- 
ently he  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1661  was  app(^ied 
registrar  and  scribe  to  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  the  same  year 
he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
He  resided  at  Chester  for  some  time  and  acted  as  secretary  to  four 
successive  bishops.  One  of  these.  Bishop  Hall,  also  held  the 
rectory  of  Wigan,  Lancashire,  and  Dwight  seems  to  have  resided 
in  that  town,  for  three  of  his  children  were  baptized  there  betwecB 
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iM}  and  1671.  la  1671,  while  he  slill  apparantly  resided  in 
Wigan,  he  was  granted  his  first  patent  for  "  the  inistery  of 
transparent  eactbenwaie,  commonly  known  by  the  names  6t 
porcelain  or  china,  and  of  stoneware,  vulgarly  called  Cologne 
ware."  It  is  not  beUeved  that  much,  if  any.  work  was  executed 
at  Wigan,  and  he  probably  removed  to  FuUiam  in  1672  or  167J, 
as  his  name  first  appears  on  the  rate  books  of-f  ulham,  where  he 
was  lated  for  a  house  in  Bear  Street,  in  1674.  He  died  in  170J, 
and  bis  business  was  carried  on  by  his  descendants  for  some  time, 
bat  with  gradually  diminishing  success.  Ii  has  been  claimed  that 
Dwight  made  the  first  porcelain  in  England,  but  there  is  no  proof 
ot  this,  though  magnificent  specimens  of  stoneware  f  ixMn  his  hands 
tie  in  existence.  The  British  Museum  contains  a  number  of  the 
best  of  Dwight's  pieces,  of  which  the  finest  is  the  bust  of  Prince 
Rupert.  Other  specimens  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
and  they  are  sufficient  to  establish  Dwight's  lame  as  a  potter  of 
the  first  rank.    (See  Cesahic&) 

OWieHT.  JOBH  SOLUVAN  (1813-189}),  American  writer  on 
mutic,  was  bom  at  Boston  and  educated  at  Harvard.  He 
became  a  Unitarian  minister,  but  abandoned  this  career  and 
joined  the  Brook  Farm  settlement  as  a  teacher  of  music  and  other 
subjects.  In  1S48  he  settled  as  a  musical  critic  at  Boston,  being 
best  known  as  founder  and  editor  of  the  Journal  oj  UusU  (1852- 
1881),  the  most  important  musical  periodical  that  has  been 
published  in  America.    He  died  on  the  sth  of  September  1893. 

C.  W.  Cooke  edited  his  letters  (1898)  and  also  wrote  a  memoir 

DWIOHT.  THEODORE  WILUAM  (i8»--i89i),  American 
jurist  and  educationalist,  cousin  of  Theodore  Dwight  U^)olsey 
and  of  Timothy  Dwight,  was  bom  on  the  i8th  of  July  1821  in 
Catskill,  New  York.  His  father,  Benjamin  Woolsey  Dwight 
(1780-1850),  an  abolitionist  and  reformer,  removed  to  CKnton, 
New  York,  in.  i83t.  The  son  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in 
1840,  studied  physics  under  S.  F.  B.  Morse  and  John  William 
Draper,  taught  classics  in  Utica  Academy  in  1840-1841,  and 
studied  law  for  one  year  at  Yale.  He  was  tutor  at  Hamilton  in 
1 841-1846,  at  the  same  time  teaching  law  privately;  was  made 
Maynard  professor  of  law,  history,  dvil  polity,  and  political 
economy  in  1846;  received  recognition  of  his  law  school  in  1853, 
and  in  1858  accepted  an  invitation  to  Columbia  to  teach  law  upon 
his  own  condition  that  he  should  found  a  law  school.  He  himself 
war  this  school  for  many  years  and  did  not  retire  from  it  until 
1891,  about  a  year  before  bis  death,  at  Clinton,  New  York,  on  the 
18th  of  June  1891.  A  man  of  broad  culture,  he  was  best  known  as 
the  founder  of  a  famous  school  of  law  and  a  famous  method  of 
legal  teaching,  which  was  broadly  educational  and  which  called 
for  class-room  recitation  on  the  text-book  studied  and  opposed 
mere  "  taking  notes  "  on  lectures.  His  questioning  was  illus- 
trative and  its  method  Socratic.  He  was  a  non-resident  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Cornell  (1869-1871)  and  at  Amherst  (1870-1871). 
Dwight  was  an  able  jurist,  frequently  acted  as  referee  in  difficult 
questions,  in  1874-1875  was  a  judge  of  the  New  York  commission 
of  appeals,  appointed  to  clear  the  docket  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
and  in  1886  was  counsel  for  the  five  Andover  professors  charged 
with  heresy.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  in  political  and  social 
(notably  prison)  reforms;  published  in  1867  a  Rtport  on  tkt 
PrUom  and  Refornutloria  of  At  UnOtd  Slaitt  and  Canada,  the 
result  of  his  labours  on  a  New  York  state  prison  commission  with 
Enoch  Cobb  Wines  (1806-1879);  favoured  iodetetminate  sen- 
tences; drew  up  the  bill  for  tbe  establishment  of  the  Elmira 
Reformatory;  and  oiganized  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
He  edited  Si  Henry  Maine's  AncientLavr  (1864);  was  associate 
editor  of  the  AmtrUan  Law  Rtpater  and  legal  editor  of 
JoJuuon't  Cychpaedio;  and  published  CkatHaUe  Uus:  Argu- 
mcnl  in  tkt  Rose  Witt  Com  (1863). 

DWIOHT,  TmOTHY  (1752-1817),  American  divine,  writer, 
and  educationalist,  was  bom  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  14th  of  May  1752.  His  lather,  Timothy  Dwight,  a 
graduate  ot  Yale  College  (1744)1  was  a  merchant,  and  his  mother 
was  the  third  daughter  <^  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  was  re- 
naikably  precocious,  and  is  said  to  have  learned  the  alphabet  at  a 
iintle  lesson,  and  to  have  been  able  to  read  the  Bible  before  he 


was  four  years  old.  In  1769  he  graduatediat  Yale  College,  and 
then  for  two  years  taught  in  a  grammar  school  at  New  Haven. 
He  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  College  from  1771  to  1777;  and  then, 
having  been  licensed  to  preach,  was  a  chaphiin  for  a  year  in  a 
regiment  of  troopsengaged  in  the  War  of  Independence,  inspiring 
tbe  troops  both  by  his  sermons  and  by  several  stirring  war  songs, 
the  most  famous  of  which  is"  Columbia."  From  1778  until  1783 
he  lived  at  Northampton,  studying,  fanning,  preaching,  and 
dabbling  in  poUtics.  From  1783  until  1795  he  was  pastor  ot  the 
Congregational  church  at  Greenfield  Hill,  Connecticut,  where  he 
opened  an  academy  which  at  once  acquired  a  high  reputation  and 
attracted  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  From  1 795  until 
his  death  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  nth  of  January 
1817,  he  was  president  of  Yale  College,  and  by  his  judicious 
management,  by  his  remarkable  ability  as  a  teacher — he  taught 
a  variety  of  subjects,  including  theology,  metaphysics,  logic, 
literature  and  oratory, — and  by  his  force  of  character  and 
magnetic  personality,  won  great  pi^Hilarity  and  influence,  and 
restored  that  institution  to  the  high  place  from  which  it  had 
fallen  before  his  appointment.  President  Dwight  was  als6 
well  known  as  an  author.  In  verse  he  wrote  an  ambitious  epic  in 
eleven  books,  The  Conquest  of  Canaan,  finished  in  1774,  but  not 
published  until  1785;  a  somewhat  ponderous  and  solemn  satire, 
Tke  Triumph  oflnftdelily  (1788),  directed  against  Hume,  Voltaire 
and  others;  Grten/Uid  HiU  (1794),  the  suggestion  for  which 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  John  Denham's  Cooptr's  Hill; 
and  a  number  of  minor  poemsand  hymns,  the  best  known  of  which 
is  that  beginning  "  I  love  thy  kingdom,  Lord."  Many  of  his 
sermons  were  published  posthumously  under  tbe  titles  Theology 
Explained  and  Defended  (5  vols.,  1818-1819),  to  which  a  memoir 
of  the  author  by  bis  two  sons,  W.  T.  and  Scrcno  E.  Dwight,  is 
prefixed,  and  Sermons  by  Timolky  Dtrighl  (2  vols.,  182S),  which 
had  a  large  circulation  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England. 
Probably  bis  most  important  work,  however,  is  his  Travis  in 
New  England  and  New  York  (4  vols.,  x83r-i822),  which  contains 
much  material  of  value  concerning  social  and  economic  New 
England  and  New  York  during  the  period  1796-1817. 

See  W.  B.  Sprague's  "  Life  of  Timothy  Dwight "  in  vol.  iv.  (second 
scries)  of  Jared  Sparks's  Library  of  Ameriean  Biography,  and 
especially  an  excellent  chapter  in  Motes  Coit  Tyler's  Three  Men  e^ 
LeUeri  (New  York,  189s). 

His  fifth  son,  Sercno  Eowakos  Dwicht  (1786-1850),  bora  in 
Greenfield  HiU,  Connecticut,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1803,  was  a 
tutor  there  in  1806-1810,  and  successfully  praaised  hiw  in  New 
Haven  in  1810-1816.  Licensed  to  preach  in  1816,  he  was  the 
chaplain  of  the  United  Sutes  Senate  for  one  year,  was  pastor  of 
the  Park  Street  church,  Boston,  in  1817-1826,  and  in  1833-1835 
was  president  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York.  His 
career  was  wrecked  by  accidental  mercury  poisoning,  which 
interfered  with  his  work  in  Boston  and  at  Hamilton  College,  and 
made  his  life  after  1839  solitary  and  comparatively  uninfluentiaL 
His  publications  include  Life  and  Works  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
(10  vols.,  1830);  The  Hebrew  Wife  (1836),  an  argument  against 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister;  and  Select  Disetarses 
(i8;i);  to  which  was  prefixed  a  biographical  sketch  by  his 
brother  William  Dwight  (1795-1865),  who  was  also  successively 
a  Uwyer  and  a  Congregational  preacher. 

President  Dwight's  grandson,  Timothy  DwiOHT  (1828-  ), 
a  famous  preacher  and  educationalist,  was  bom  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  on  the  16th  of  November  1828.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1849,  continued  his  studies  there  and  at  Bonn  and  Berlin, 
was  professor  of  sacred  hteratore  and  New  Testament  Gicek  in 
the  Yale  Divinity  School  from  1858  to  1886,  was  licensed  te 
preach  in  1861,  and  from  >886  to  1899  was  president  of  Yale, 
which  during  his  admiaiatiation  greatly  pnepered  and  became  in 
namcandinfactatmivenity.  Dr  Dwight  was  also  a  member  in 
1876-1885  of  tbe  American  committee  for  the  revisian  of  the 
English  Bible,  was  an  editor  from  1866  to  1874  of  the  Nem 
Englander,  which  later  became  the  Yale  Retitw,  and  besides 
editing  and  annouting  several  Tolamesof  the  Engliih  translation 
of  H.  A.  W.  Mayer's  KriUsth-txttiibektr  Kommtmlarnm  Nnitm 
Testamtnt,  and  writing  auay  mstirine  actidcs,  piMabed  a 
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coUccUon  of  icniioa}  entitled  r*MifMt  •/  and  for  Uu  trnur  Lift 
(1899). 

DTAKt,  or  Davacs,  the  name  given  to  the  wild  tribes  found  in 
Borneo  by  the  Malays  on  their  fint  settlement  there.  Whether 
they  are  the  aborigines  o(  the  island  or  the  successors  of  a  Negrito 
people  whom  they  expelled  Is  uncertain.  If  the  latter,  they  are 
descendants  of  an  early  pre-Malayan  immigration.  In  any  case, 
though  regarded  by  the  Malays  as  ahens,  the  Dyaks  are  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  Malays.  For  themselves  they  have  00  general 
name;  but,  broken  as  they  ate  into  numerous  tribes,  they  are 
distinguished  by  separate  tribal  names,  many  of  which  seem  to  be 
merely  those  of  the  riven  on  which  their  settlements  are  situated. 
Sir  Harry  Keppel,  who  attempted  to  form  a  classification  of  the 
Dyaks  according  to  their  ethnographical  affinity,  divides  them 
into  five  principal  branches.  The  first  of  these,  which  he  calls  the 
north-western,  includes  the  natives  of  Sadong,  Sarawak,  Sambas, 
Landak,  Tayan,  Melionow  and  Sangow.  They  all  speak  the 
same  language,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  dependence  on  the 
Malay  princes.  The  second  branch,  which  is  called  emphatically 
the  Malayan  from  its  greater  retention  of  Malay  characteristics, 
occupies  the  north  coast  in  Banting,  Batang-Lupar,  Rejang  and 
partof  the  valley  of  the  Kapuas.  To  the  third  or  Parian  branch 
belong  the  Dyaks  of  the  rivers  Ruti  and  Passir,  who  are  said  to 
speak  a  language  like  that  of  Macassar.  The  fourth  consists  of 
(he  Beyadjoes,  who  are  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Banjemassin; 
and  the  fifth  and  lowest  comprises  the  Manketaos  and  Punans, 
who  are  still  nomadic  and  ignorant  of  agricultuft. 

Physically  the  Dyaks  difier  little  from  the  Malays  except  in 
their  slimmer  figure,  lighter  colour,  more  prominent  nose  and 
higher  forehead.  In  disposition  they  are  as  cheerful  as  the 
Malay  is  motoae.  The  typical  Dyak  is  rather  slightly  built,  but 
is  active  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  His  features 
arc  distinctly  marked  and  often  well  formed.  The  forehead  is 
generally  high,  and  the  eyes  are  dark;  the  cheek-bones  are 
broad;  the  hair  is  black,  and  the  colour  of  the  skin  a  pure 
reddish  brown,  frequently,  in  the  female,  approaching  the  Chinese 
comi^cxion.  The  beard  is  generally  scanty,  and  in  many  tribes 
the  men  pull  out  all  the  hair  of  the  face.  Both  sexes  file,  dye,  and 
aometimes  bore  holes  in  the  teeth  and  insert  gold  buttons.  In 
dress  there  is  considerable  variety,  great  alterations  having 
resulted  from  foreign  influence.  The  original  and  still  prevailing 
style  is  simple,  consisting  of  a  waistcloth,  generally  of  blue  cotton, 
for  the  men,  and  a  tight-fitting  petticoat  for  the  women,  who 
acquire  a  peculiar  mincing  gait  from  its  interference  with  their 
vralking.  The  favourite  ornaments  of  both  sexes  arc  brass  rings 
for  the  legs  and  arms,  hoops  of  rattan  decorated  in  various  ways, 
necklaces  of  white  and  black  beads,  and  crescent-shaped  ear-rings 
of  a  large  sixe.  The  lobes  of  the  ears  are  distended  sometimes 
nearly  to  the  shoulders  by  disks  of  metal  and  bits  of  stick. 
Tattooing  is  practised  by  most  of  the  tribes,  and  the  skulls  of 
infants  are  artificially  deformed.  The  men  usually  go  bare- 
beaded,  or  wear  a  bright-coloured  kerchief.  The  custom  of 
betel-chewing  being  most  universal,  the  betel-pouch  is  always 
worn  at  the  side.  The  weapons  in  use  are  a  curved  sword  and  a 
long  spear.  The  bow  b  tmknown,  but  its  place  among  some 
tribes  is  partly  supplied  by  the  blowpipe,  in  the  boring  of  which 
they  show  great  skill.  When  going  to  war  the  Dyak  wears  a 
(trong  padded  jacket,  which  proves  no  bad  defence.  A  curious 
ctiatom  among  some  tribes  is  the  imprisonment  of  young  girls  for 
two  or  three  years  before  puberty,  during  which  time  they  are  not 
allowed  to  see  even  their  mothers. 

The  Dyak  is  decidedly  inteUigcnt,  has  a  good  memory  and 
keen  powers  of  observation,  is  imsuspidous  and  hospitable,  and 
honest  and  truthful  to  a  striking  degree.  The  various  tribes 
diScr  greatly  in  religious  ceremonies  and  belieis.  They  have  no 
temples,  priests  or  regular  worship;  but  the  father  of  each 
family  performs  rites.  A  supreme  god,  Sang-Sang,  seems 
gsnenlly  acknowledged,  but  subordinate  deities  are  supposed  to 
watch  over  special  departments  of  the  worid  and  human  aifain. 
Sacrifices  both  of  animak  and  fruit* — and  in  some  cases  even  of 
human  beings — are  offered  to  appease  or  invoke  the  gods; 
diviaatiaB  of  various  kinds  ia  resoncd  (o  for  the  pwpose  of 


deciding  the  mute  to  be  ptnsvad  in  any  enwrgeaey;  sail 
criminals  are  subjected  to  the  ordeal  by  poison  or  otherwise 
Offerings  are  made  to  the  dead,  and  there  is  a  very  nroog  bcUei  in 
the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  and  aU  kinds  of  calamities  aad 
diseases  are  ascribed  to  their  malignity.  Thus  almost  the  whole 
medical  system  of  the  Dyaks  consists  in  the  application  ol 
appropriate  charm  or  the  offerings  of  conciliatory  sactificex 
Many  of  those  natives  who  have  had  much  intercourse  with  the 
Malays  have  adopted  a  kind  of  mongrel  Mahommedaniam,  with  • 
mixture  of  Hindu  elements.  The  transmigration  of  soidx  seems  to 
be  believed  in  by  same  tribes;  and  some  have  a  system  ol 
successive  heavens  rising  one  above  the  other  very  mud>  in  the 
style  of  the  Hindu  cosmogony.  In  the  treatment  of  their  dead 
much  variety  pravails;  they  are  sometimes  buried,  sometimes 
burned,  and  sometimes  elevated  on  a  lofty  framework.  Tho 
Dyaks  have  no  exact  calculation  of  the  year,  and  simply  name  the 
months  first  month,  second  month,  and  so  on.  They  rslnilate 
the  time  of  day  by  the  height  of  tlie  sun,  and  if  asked  bow  far 
distant  a  place  is  can  only  reply  by  shewing  how  high  the  ana 
would  be  when  you  reached  it  iif  yon  set  out  in  the  morning. 

In  agriculture,  navigation,  and  manufactures  they  have  made 
some  progieas.  In  a  few  districts  a  slight  sort  of  plough  is  used, 
but  the  usual  instrument  of  tillage  is  a  Idnd  of  cleaver.  Two 
crops,  one  of  rice  and  the  other  of  nudxe  or  vegetables,  are  taken, 
and  then  the  ground  is  allowed  to  he  fallow  for  eight  or  ten 
years.  The  inland  Dyaks  collect  the  forat  products,  rattan, 
gutta-percha,  beeswax  and  edible  birds'  nests,  and  exchange 
them  for  clothing  or  ornaments,  especially  brass  wire  or  brass 
guns  in  which  consists  the  wealth  of  every  chief.  They  spin  and 
weave  their  own  cotton,  and  dye  the  cloth  with  indigo  of  their 
own  growing.  Their  bon  and  steel  instruments  are  excellent, 
the  latter  far  surpassing  European  wares  in  strength  and  fineness 
of  edge.  Their  houses  are  neatly  built  of  bamboos,  and  rrised 
on  piles  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground;  but  perhapa 
their  most  remarkable  constructive  effort  is  the  erection  ol 
suspension  bridges  and  paths  over  rivers  and  along  the  front  o( 
precipices,  in  which  they  display  a  boldness  and  ingenuity  that 
surprise  the  European  traveller.  In  the  centre  of  most  villages 
is  the  communal  house  where  the  unmarried  men  live,  which 
serves  as  a  general  assembly  halL  Some  have  a  circuit  of  no 
less  than  rooo  ft.  One  on  the  banks  of  the  Lundi  was  Aeo  ft. 
long  and  housed  400  persons. 

The  Dyaks  have  always  been  notorious  for  head-hunting,  • 
custom  which  has  now  been  largely  suppressed.  It  is  essentially 
a  religious  practice,  the  Dyak  seeking  a  consecration  for  every 
important  event  of  his  life  by  the  acquisition  of  one  or  more 
skulls.  A  child  is  believed  ill-fated  to  whose  mother  the  father 
has  not  at  its  birth  presented  skulls.  The  young  man  is  noC 
admitted  to  full  tribal  rights,  nor  can  he  woo  a  bride  with  any 
hope  of  success,  until  he  has  a  skull  or  more  to  adorn  his  hut; 
a  chief's  anthority  would  not  be  acknowledged  without  such 
trophies  of  his  prowess.  The  strictest  rules  govern  head-hunting; 
a  period  of  fasting  and  confession,  of  isolation  in  a  taboo  hut, 
precedes  the  expedition,  for  which  the  Dyak  clothes  himsdf  ia 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  puts  on  an  animal  mask.  The  Dyak 
ctiriously  enough  prefers  the  head  of  a  fellow-tribesman,  and  the 
hunt  is  usually  one  of  ambtish  rather  than  of  open  combat- 
Among  some  tribes  it  was  not  sufficient  to  kill  the  victim.  He 
was  tortured  first.  Ins  body  sprinkled  with  his  own  blood,  and 
even  his  flesh  eaten  under  the  eyes  of  priests  and  priestesaea 
who  presided  over  the  rites.  Skulls,  especially  those  of  enemies, 
were  held  in  great  veneration.  At  meals  the  choicest  motseb 
were  offered  them:  they  were  supplied  with  betel  and  tobacco; 
fulsome  compliments  and  prayers  for  success  in  battle  addressed 
to  them.  Head-hunting  at  one  time  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  race;  but  in  spite  of  their  reformation  in  this 
respect  the  Dyaks  are  not  on  the  increase,  a  fact  for  whicb 
A.  R.  Wallace  accounts  by  the  hard  lift  the  women  lead  and  thdr 
consequent  slight  fecundity. 

The  Dyaks  speak  a  variety  of  dialects,  most  of  which  are  still 
very  slightly  known.  The  tribes  on  the  coast  have  adopted  a 
gnat  number  of  pure  Malay  woids  inte  oommoo  tiae,  aad  it  it 
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ofttn  hatd  to  uoettain  tbdr  own  proper  •ynonyns.  The 
Ameiiaui  miMioiiaiM*  have  investigated  tiw  dialecu  of  tke  west 
coast  (Landak,  &c.),  and  tlieir  Rlienish  bretluen  have  devoted 
their  attention  to  those  of  the  south,  into  one  of  which  (that  of 
Putu  Petak)  a  complete  translation  of  the  BiUe  haa  been  made. 
Mr  Hardeland,  the  truialator,  has  alio  published  a  Dyalt-German 
dictionary. 

DTCB;  AUXAHDBR  (1798-1869),  Englisb  dramatic  editor 
and  Kleiary  historian,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of 
Jane  1 798.  After  receiving  his  early  education  at  tiie  high  school 
of  his  native  city,  he  became  a  student  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1819.  He  tooli  holy  orders,  and 
became  a  curate  at  Lantegloss,  in  Cornwall,  and  subsequently 
at  Nayland,  in  Suffolk;  in  1817  he  settled  in  London.  His  first 
books  were  Sdect  TramslalioHS  frimi  QaiiUus  Smynuum  (1811), 
an  edition  of  Collins  (1837),  and  Specimaa  oj  BriHsh  PocUues 
(i8>5).  He  issued  annotated  editions  of  George  Peele,  Robert 
Greene,  John  Webster,  Thomas  Middleton,  Mariowe,  and  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  with  lives  of  the  authors  and  much  illustrative 
matter.  He  completed,  in  1833,  an  edition  of  James  Shirley 
left  unfinished  by  William  CiSord,  and  contributed  biographies 
of  Shakespeare,  Pope,  Akcnside  and  Beattie  to  Pickering's 
Aldine  Poets.  He  also  edited  (1836-1838)  Richard  Bentley's 
works,  and  Specimens  oJ  Brilisk  Sonnets  (1833).  His  carefully 
revised  edition  of  John  Skelton,  which  appeared  in  1S43,  did 
orach  10  revive  interest  in  that  trenchant  satirist.  In  1857  his 
edition  of  Shakespeare  was  published  by  Moxon;  and  the  second 
edition,  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  one,  was  issued  by 
Chapman  &  Hall  in  1866.  He  also  published  Remarks  oit 
CMitr's  and  Knight's  Eiilims  of  Shakespeare  (1844);  A  Few 
Ntttt  m  Shakespeare  (1853);  and  Strictures  on  Collier's  new 
BUlitH  «/  Shakespeare  (1850),  a  contribution  to  the  CoUier 
controversy  (see  CoLLira,  John  Payhi),  which  ended  a  long 
Iriendship  between  the  two  scholars.  He  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  several  literary  societies,  and  undertook  the  publica- 
tion of  Kempe's  f/ine  Days'  Wonder  for  the  Camden  Sodcty; 
and  (he  old  plays  of  Timon  and  Sir  Thomas  More  were  published 
by  him  for  the  Shakespeare  Society.  He  was  associated  with 
HaniwcU-Phillips,  John  Payne  Collier  and  Thomas  Wright  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Percy  Society,  for  publishing  old 
English  poetry.  Dyce  alto  issued  RecoUeeHtus  of  the  Table  Talh 
tj  Samuel  Ro/ers  (1856).  He  died  on  the  15th  of  May  1869. 
He  had  collected  a  valuable  library,  containing  amongst  other 
treasures  many  rare  Elizabethan  books,  and  this  collection  he 
bequeathed  10  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  He  displayed 
untiring  industry,  abundant  learning,  and  admirable  critical 
acumen  in  his  editions  of  the  old  English  poets.  His  wide 
reading  in  Elizabethan  literature  enabled  him  to  explain  much 
that  was  formerly  obscure  in  Shakespeare;  while  his  sound 
Judgment  was  a  check  to  extravagance  in  emendation.  While 
preserving  all  that  was  valuable  in  former  editions,  Dyce  added 
much  fresh  matter.  His  Glossary,  a  large  volume  of  joo  pages, 
was  the  most  exhaustive  that  had  appeared. 

DTCE,  WILLIAM  (1806-1864),  British  painter,  was  bom  in 
Aberdeen,  where  his  father,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  was 
a  ph>-sician  of  some  repute.  He  attended  Marischal  College, 
took  the  degree  of  M  .A.  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  was  destined 
lor  one  of  the  learned  professions.  Showing  a  turn  for  design 
insiead,  he  studied  in  the  school  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
In  Edinburgh,  then  as  a  probationer  (not  a  full  student)  in  the 
Koyal  Academy  of  London,  and  thence,  in  i8js,  he  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  he  spent  nine  months.  He  returned  to  Aberdeen 
in  1826,  and  painted  several  pictures;  one  of  these,  "  Bacchus 
nursed  by  the  Nymphs  of  Nysa,"  was  exhibited  in  1827.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  went  back  to  Italy,  showing  from  the 
6rst  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  earlier  masters  of  the  Florentine 
and  allied  schools.  A  "  Virgin  and  Child  "  which  he  painted 
in  Rome  in  1828  was  much  noticed  by  Overbeck  and  other 
foreign  artists.  In  1839  Dyce  settled  in  Edinburgh,  taking  at 
once  a  good  rank  In  his  profession,  and  showing  considerable 
versatility  in  subject-matter.  Portrait-painting  for  some  jrears 
occupied  much  of  his  time;  and  be  wu  particularly  prixed  for 


likenesses  of  ladies  and  chttdreo.  In  February  1837  be  waa 
appointed  master  of  the  school  of  design  of  the  Board  of  Manu- 
factures, Edinburgh.  In  the  same  year  he  published  a  pamphlet 
on  the  maoagement  of  schools  of  this  description,  which  led 
to  his  transfer  from  Edinburgh,  after  eighteen  months'  service 
there,  to  London,  as  superintendent  and  secretary  of  the  then 
recently  established  school  of  design  at  Somerset  House.  Dyce 
was  sent  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  continent  to  examine  the 
organisation  of  foreign  schools;  and  a  report  which  he  eventually 
printed,  1840,  led  to  a  remodelling  of  the  London  establishmcnL 
lo  1842  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  and  inspector  of 
provincial  schools,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in  1844.  In  this 
latter  year,  being  appointed  professor  of  fine  art  in  King's  College, 
London,  he  delivered  a  remarkable  lecture.  The  Theory  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  In  1835  he  had  been  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy;  this  honour  he  relinquished  upon  settling 
in  London,  and  he  was  then  made  an  honorary  R.S.A.  In  1844 
he  became  an  associate,  in  1848  a  full  member,  of  the  London 
Royal  Academy;  he  also  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  active  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  it  is  said  that  his  tongue  was  the  dread  of 
the  urbane  President,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  for  Dyce  was  keen 
in  speech  as  in  visage;  it  was  on  his  proposal  that  the  class  of 
retired  Academicians  was  established.  In  January  1850  Dyce 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr  James  Brand,  of  Bedford  Hill, 
Surrey.  He  died  at  Strcatham  on  the  14th  of  February  1864, 
leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters.     . 

Dyce  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  of  British 
painters — one  of  the  highest  in  aim,  and  most  consistently  self- 
respecting  in  workmanship.  His  finest  productions,  the  frescoes 
in  the  robing-room  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  did  honour  to 
the  country  and  time  which  produced  ihcm.  Generally,  however, 
there  is  in  Dyce's  work  more  of  earnestness,  right  conception, 
and  grave,  sensitive,  but  rather  restricted  powers  of  realization, 
than  of  authentic  greatness.  He  has  elevation,  draughtsmanship, 
expression,  and  9n  occasion  fine  colour;  along  with  all  these, 
a  certain  leaning  on  precedent,  and  ca^igated  semi-convention- 
alized type  of  form  and  treatment,  which  bespeak  rather  the 
scholarly  than  the  originating  nu'nd  in  art.  The  following  are 
among  his  principal  or  most  interesting  works  (oil  pictures, 
unless  otherwise  stated).  1829:  "  The  Daughters  of  Jethro 
defended  by  Moses";  "Puck."  1830:  "The  Golden  Age"; 
"  The  Infant  Hercules  strangling  the-  Serpents  "  (now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Edinburgh) ;  "  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns." 
1835:  "  A  Dead  Christ  "  (large  lunette  altarpiece).  1836: 
"  The  Descent  of  Venus,"  from  Ben  Jonson's  Trinmpji  of  Looe; 
"  The  Judgment  of  Solomon,"  prize  cartoon  in  tempera  for 
tapestry  (National  Gallery,  Edinburgh).  1837:  "  Fi^ncesca  da 
Rimini  "  (National  Gallery,  Edinburgh).  1838,  and  again  1846: 
"  The  Madonna  and  Child."  1839:  "  Dunstan  separating  Edwy 
and  Elgiva."  1844: "  Joath  shooting  the  Arrow  of  Deliverance  " 
(the  finest  perhaps  of  the  oil-paintings).  tSso:  "  The  Meeting 
of  Jacob  and  Rachel."  1851:  "  King  Lear  and  the  Fool  in 
the  Storm."  18515:  "  Cbristabel."  1857:  "  Titian's  first  essay 
In  Colouring."  1859:  "The  Good  Shepherd."  i860:  "St 
John  bringing  Home  his  Adopted  Mother  ";  "  Pegwell  Bay  " 
(a  coast  scene  of  remarkably  minute  detail,  showing  the  painter's 
partial,  adhesion  to  the  "  pre-Raphaelite."  movement).  1861: 
"  George  Herbert  at  Bcmerton."  Dyce  executed  some  excellent 
cartoons  for  stained  glass: — that  for  the  choristers'  window, 
Ely  Ciithedral,  and  that  for  a  vast  window  at  Alnwick  in  memory 
of  a  duke  of  Northumberland;  the  dsign  of  "  Paul  rejected  by 
the  Jews,"  now  at  South  Kensington,  belongs  to  the  latter.  In 
fresco-painting  his  first  work  appears  to  have  been  the  "  Con- 
secration of  Archbishop  Parker,"  painted  in  Lambeth  palace. 
In  one  of  the  Westminster  Hall  competitions  for  the  decoration 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  he  displayed  two  heads  from  this 
composition;  and  it  is  related  that  the  great  German  fresco- 
painter  Conielius,  who  had  come  over  lo  England  to  give  advice, 
with  a  prospect  of  himself  taking  the  chief  direction  of  the 
pictorial  schemev  told  the  prince  consort  frankly  thai  the  English 
ought  not  10  be  atkiof  for  him,  when  they  had  such  a  painter  of 
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their  own  as  Mr  Dycel  Tbc  cartoon  by  Dyce  of  the  "  Baptism 
of  Etbelbert "  was  approved  and  commissioned  for  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  is  the  fint  of  the  works  done  there,  1846,  in  fresco 
In  1848  he  began  his  great  frescoes  in  the  Robing-room — subjects 
from  the  legend  of  King  Arthur,  exhibiting  diivalric  virtue. 
The  whole  room  was  to  have  been  finished  in  eight  years;  but 
Dl-healtb  and  other  vexations  trammelled  the  artist,  and  the 
series  remains  uncompleted.  The  largest  picture  figures  "  Hos- 
pitality, the  admission  of  Sir  Tristram  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  Round  Table."  Then  follow—"  Religion,"  the  Vision  of 
Sir  Galahad  and  his  Companions;  "  Generosity,"  Arthur 
unhorsed,  and  spared  by  the  Victor;  "  Courtesy,"  Sir  Tristram 
harping  to  la  Belle  Yseult;  "  Mercy,"  Sir  Gawaine's  Vow.  The 
frescoes  of  sacred  subjects  in  All  Saints'  church,  Margaret  Street, 
London;  of  "  Comus,"  in  the  summer-house  of  Buckingham 
Palace;  and  of  "  Neptune  and  Britannia,"  at  Osborne  House, 
are  also  by  this  painter. 

Dyce  was  an  elegant  scholar  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  |8>8 
be  obtained  the  Blackwell  prize  at  Aberdeen  for  an  essay  on 
animal  magnetism.  In  1843-1844  he  published  an  edition  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  a  dissertation  on  Gregorian 
music,  and  its  adaptation  to  English  words.  He  founded  the 
Motett  Society,  for  revival  of  ancient  church-music,  was  a  fine 
organist,  and  composed  a  "  non  nobis  "  which  has  appropriately 
been  sung  at  Royal  Academy  banquets.  His  last  considerable 
writing  relating  to  bis  own  art  was  published  in  1853,  Tke 
Ne^ional  Callay:  Us  Formatim  and  ilttutemtnl. 

See  Redgrave's  Dictionary  of  Artists  (1878),  and  Z>Kl>mary  of 
Natumal  Btempky.  (W.  M.  R.) 

DTBmO  (O.  Eng.  dtdfian,  (Uik;  Mid.  Eng.  ieycn),  the  on  of 
colouring  textile  and  other  materials  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
colours  will  not  be  readily  removed  by  those  influences  to  which 
they  an  likely  to  be  submitted — e.g.  washing,  rubbing,  light,  &c 
The  materials  usually  dyed  are  those  made  from  the  textile  fibres, 
silk,  wool,  cotton,  ftc,  and  intended  lor  dotbing  or  decofation; 
but  in  addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  straw,  fur,  leatha, 
paper,  &c. 

The  art  of  dyeing  dates  from  prehistoric  times,  and  its  practice 
probably  began  with  the  first  dawn  of  dvilixation.  Although  we 
cannot  trace  the  successive  stages  of  its  development 
from  the  beginning,  we  may  suppose  they  were  some- 
what similar  to  those  witnessed  among  certain  un- 
civilized tribes  to-day — e.{.  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand.  At  first 
the  dyes  were  probably  mere  furtive  staiu  obtained  by  means  of 
the  juices  of  fruits,  and  the  decoctions  of  flowers,  leaves,  barks  and 
roots;  but  in  course  of  time  methods  were  discovered,  with  the 
aid  of  certain  kinds  of  earth  and  mud  containing  alumina  or  iron, 
whereby  the  stains  could  be  rendered  permanent,  and  then  it  was 
that  the  true  art  of  dyeing  began.  There  is  no  doubt  that  dyeing 
was,  in  the  early  period  of  its  history,  a  home  industry  practised 
by  the  women  of  the  household,  along  with  the  sister  art*  of 
spinning  and  weaving,  for  the  pinpose  of  emhfllishing  Ihr 
materials  manufactured  for  clothing. 

Historical  evidence  shows  that  already  at  a  remote  period  a 
high  state  of  civilization  existed  in  Persia,  India,  and  China,  and 
the  belief  is  well  founded  that  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  printing  have 
been  practised  in  these  countries  during  a  long  succession  of  ages. 
In  cariy  times  the  products  and  manufactures  of  India  were 
highly  prized  throughout  Southern  Asia,  and  in  due  oouise  they 
were  introduced  by  Arabian  merchant*  to  Phoenicia  and  Egypt, 
with  which  countries  commercial  intercourse,  by  way  of  the 
Penitn  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  seems  to  have  eidsted  fnm  tiiae 
Immemorial.  Eventually  the  Egyptians  themselves  began  to 
practise  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  printing,  utilizing  no  doubt  both 
the  knowledge  and  the  materials  derived  from  India.  Pliny  the 
historian  has  left  us  a  brief  record  of  the  methods  employed  in 
Egypt  during  the  first  century,  as  well  as  of  the  Tyrian  purple  dye 
celebrated  already  1000  B.C.,  while  the  chemical  examinatiaa  of 
mummy  cloths  by  Thomson  and  Schunck  testifies  to  the  oe  by 
the  Egyptian  dyers  of  indigo  and  madder.  The  Photniciaa  and 
Alexandrian  merchants  imported  drugs  and  dyestufls  intoCaiceoe; 
but  we  know  litHe  or  nothing  •(  the  mcthodaof  dydncpanwd  by 


the  Greeks  and  Romkns.  and  such  knowlcdte  as  they  pa«*«M>.d 
seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  lost  during  the  stonny  period 
of  barbarism  reigning  in  Europe  during  tbc  sth  and  succeed- 
ing centuries.  In  Italy,  however,  some  remnants  at  the  art 
fortunately  survived  these  troublous  times,  and  the  importatioo 
of  Oriental  products  by  the  Venetian  merchants  about  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century  helped  to  revive  the  industry. 
From  this  time  rapid  progress  wa*  made;  and  the  dyers  formed 
important  guilds  in  Florence,  Venice  and  other  dties.  It  was 
about  this  time,  too,  that  a  Florentine  named  Rucdlai  redis- 
covered the  method  of  making  the  purple  dye  orchQ  from 
certain  lichens  of  Asia  Minor.  In  1419  there  was  published  at 
Venice,  twder  the  title  of  ltarit[oh  dtU'  attt  it  loitorf,  the  fint 
European  book  on  dyeing,  which  contained  a  collection  of  the 
various  processes  in  use  at  the  time.  From  Italy  a  knowledge  ol 
dyeing  gradually  extended  to  Germany,  France  and  Flanders, 
and  it  was  from  the  latter  coimtry  that  the  English  king  Edward 
III.  procured  dyeis  for  En^and,  a  Dyeis'  Company  being  in- 
corporated in  1479  in  the  dty  of  London. 

A  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  industry  of  dyeing  by  the 
discovery  of  America  in  149},  as  well  as  by  the  opening  up  of  the 
way  to  the  East  Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1498.  A 
number  of  new  dyestuSs  were  now  introduced,  and  the  dyewood 
trade  wa*  transferred  from  Italy  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  the 
East  Indian  products  now  came  direct  to  Europe  round  tlw  Cap* 
instead  of  by  the  old  trade  routes  through  Persia  and  Asia  Minoc 
Eastern  art-fabrics  were  introduced  in  increasing  quantity,  and 
with  them  came  also  information  as  to  the  methods  of  tbcar 
production.  In  Europe  itsell  the  cultivation  of  dye-plant* 
ip-adually  received  more  and  more  attention,  and  both  voad  and 
madder  began  to  be  cultivated,  about  1507,  in  France,  Germany 
and  Holland.  Under  the  influence  of  Spain  the  Dutch  lai^y 
developed  their  industries  and  made  considerable  progresa  in 
dyeing.  The  Spaniards,  on  their  fitst  arrival  in  Mexico  (isiSX 
noticed  the  emptoyment  of  the  red  dyestuS  cochineal  by  tba 
natives,  and  at  once  imported  it  to  Europe,  where  an  increasing 
demand  for  the  new  colouring  matter  gradually  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  century.  A  further  impetus  was  given  to  the  trade 
by  the  Dutch  chemist  Drebbel's  accidental  discovery,  in  1630,  oi 
the  method  of  dyeing  a  brilliant  scarlet  on  wool  by  means  of 
cochineal  and  tin  solutions.  The  secret  was  soon  communicated 
to  other  dyers,  and  the  new  scariet  was  dyed  as  a  spedality  at  the 
Gobelin  dyewoik*  in  Paris,  and  some  tine  later  (1643)  ai  • 
dyework*  in  Bow,  near  London. 

In  i66>  the  newly  esublished  Royal  Sodety  in  London  took  n 
useful  step  in  advandog  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  in  order  to 
inform  and  assist  practiol  dyen,  caused  the  publication  of  the 
first  original  account,  in  the  English  language,  of  the  methods 
employed  in  dyeing,  entitled  "  An  apparatus  to  the  history  of  the 
common  practices  of  Dyeing."  Ten  years  later  the  French 
Minister  Colbert  sought  to  impn>vcLat.well  as  omtrol  the  opera- 
tions of  dyeing,  by  publishing  a  code  of  instructions  for  the  use  of 
the  woollen  dyers  and  manufacturers  in  France.  From  this  time, 
too,  a  succession  of  eminent  chemists  were  appointed  by  the 
French  government  to  devote  some  of  their  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  industrial  arts,  including  dyeing,  with  a  view  to  their 
progress  and  improvement.  Dufay,  Hellot,  Macquer,  BerthoUct, 
Roard  and  Chevrcul  (1700-18)5)  all  rendered  excellent  service  ta 
the  art,  by  investigating  the  chemical  prindplcs  of  dyeing,  by 
publishing  accounts  of  the  various  processes  in  vogue,  by  ezanin- 
iak  the  nature  and  i)fDpettics  of  the  dyestuffs  employed,  and  by 
fiplaining  the  cause  of  the  several  phenomena  connected  with 
dydng.  With  the  advent  of  the  i8th  century,  certain  old 
prejudices  against  the  use  of  foreign  dyewoods  gradually  di»- 
appeaiod,  and  very  rapid  progress  wa*  made  owing  to  the  lurth 
of  the  oibdem  chemistry  and  the  discovery  of  several  useful 
chemical  products  and  processes— <.;:  Prussian  Blue  (1710), 
Saaony  Blue  or  Indigo  Extract  (1740),  sulphuric  add  (1774), 
muredd*  (177*),  picric  add  <I788).  carbonate  ot  soda  (1793), 
bleaching  powder  (179S).  Experiments  on  the  practical  side  of 
hleafhing  and  dydng  were  made  during  this  period,  in  Kngi.w,! 
by  TlMDaa  Ucoiy,  Home  and  Bancroft,  and  in  France  fay 
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Dsmboanicy,  GonfrevOIe  and  othen,  Mcli  of  whom  has  feft 

interesting  records  of  his  work. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  Ihe  19th  century  natural  dyestuffs 
alone,  with  but  few  exceptionSp  were  at  the  command  of  the  dyer. 
But  already  in  the  year  1834  the  German  chemist  Runge  noticed 
that  one  of  the  products  obtained  by  distilling  coal-tar,  namely, 
aniline,  gave  a  bright  blue  coloration  under  the  influence  of 
Ueaching  powder.  No  useful  colouring  matter,  however,  was 
obtained  from  this  product,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  English 
chemist  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  to  prepare  the  first  aniline  dye,*namely, 
the  purple  colouring  matter  Mauve  (1856).  The  discovery  of 
other  brilliant  aniline  dyestuffs  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and 
the  dyer  was  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  furnished  with  Magenta, 
Aniline  Blue,  Hofmaim's  Violet,  Iodine  Green,  Bismarck  Brown, 
Aniline  Black,  &c.  Investigation  has  shown  that  the  products 
of  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  are  found  to  be  specially  suitable  for  the  preparation  of 
colouring  matters.  Such,  for  example,  arc  benzene,  naphthalene 
and  anthracene,  from  each  of  which  distinct  series  of  colouring 
matters  are  derived.  In  1869  the  German  chemists  Graebe  and 
Liebermann  succeeded  in  preparing  Alizarin,  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  madder-root,  from  the  coal-tar  product  anthracene,  a 
discovery  which  is  of  the  greatest  historical  interest,  since  it  is 
the  first  instance  of  the  artificial  production  of  a  vegetable 
dyestuff.  Another  notable  discovery  is  that  of  artificial  Indigo 
by  Baeyer  in  1878.  Since  1856,  indeed,  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  chemists  has  been  busily  engaged  in  pursuing  scientific 
investigations  with  the  view  of  prx^paring  new  colouring  matters 
from  coal-tar  products,  and  of  these  a  few  typical  colours,  nith 
the  dates  of  their  discovery,  may  be  mentioned:  Cachou  de 
Laval  (1873);  Eosin  (1874);  Alizarin  Blue  (1877);  Xylidine 
Scarlet  (1878);  Bicbrich  Scarlet  (1879);  Congo  Red  (1884); 
Primuline  Red  (1887);  Rhodamine  (1887);  Paraoitraniline 
Red  (r889);  Alizarin  Bordeaux  (1890);  Alizarin  Green  (1845). 
At  the  present  time  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  dyer 
is  furnished  with  quite  an  embarrassing  number  of  coal-tar 
dyestufis  which  are  capable  of  producing  every  variety  of  colour 
poasessing  the  most  diverse  properties.  Many  of  the  colours 
produced  are  fugitive,  but  a  considerable  number  are  permanent 
and  withstand  various  influences,  so  that  the  general  rcsiUt  for 
tome  years  has  been  the  gradual  displacement  of  the  older 
natural  dyestuffs  by  the  newer  coal-tar  colours. 

Daring  this  period  of  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  chemist, 
the  mechanical  engineer  has  been  actively  engaged  in  devising 
machines  suitable  for  carrying  out,  with  a  minimum  of  manual 
labour,  all  the  various  operations  connected  with  dyeing.  This 
introduction  of  improved  machinery  into  the  dyeing  trade  has 
resulted  in  the  production  of  better  work,  it  has  effected  con- 
siderable economy,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  important  feature 
in  modem  dyeing. 

The  art  of  dyeing  is  a  branch  ol  applied  chemistry  in  which 
tlw  dyer  is  continually  making  use  of  chemical  and  physical 
principles  in  order  to  bring  about  a  permanent  union 
between  the  material  to  be  dyed  and  the  colouring 
matter  applied.  If  cotton  or  wool  is  boiled  in  water 
containing  finely  powdered  charcoal,  or  other  insoluble  coloured 
powder,  the  material  is  not  dyed,  but  merely  soiled  or  stained. 
This  staining  is  entirely  due  to  the  entanglement  of  the  coloured 
powder  by  the  rough  surface  of  the  fibre,  and  a  vigorous  washing 
and  rubbing  suffices  to  remove  all  but  mere  traces  of  the  colour. 
True  dyeing  can  only  result  when  the  colouring  matter  is  pre- 
sented to  the  fibre  in  a  soluble  condition,  and  is  then,  by  some 
means  or  other,  rendered  insoluble  while  it  is  absorbed  by,  or  is 
in  direct  contact  with,  the  fibre.  There  must  always  be  some 
marked  physical  or  chemical  affinity  existing  between  fibre  and 
colouring  matter,  and  this  depends  upon  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  both.  It  is  well  known  that  the  typical 
fibres,  wool,  silk  and  cotton,  behave  very  differently  towards 
the  solution  of  any  given  colouring  matter,  and  that  the  method 
of  dyeing  employed  varies  with  each  fibre.  As  a  general  rule 
wool  has  the  greatest  attraction  for  colouring  matters,  and  dyes 
most  readily;  cotton  has  the  least  attraction,  while  silk  occupies 


in  this  respect  an  intermediate  position.  These  differences  may 
be  to  some  extent  due  to  differences  of  physical  structure  in 
the  fibres,  but  they  are  mainly  due  to  their  different  chemical 
composition. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  given  fibre,  e.g.  cotton,  behaves  quite 
differently  indyeing  towards  various  colouring  matters.  Some 
of  these  are  not  at  all  attracted  by  it,  and  are  incapable  of  being 
used  as  dyestuffs  for  cotton.  For  others  cotton  exhibits  a  marked 
attraction,  so  that  it  is  readily  dyed  by  mere  steeping  in  a  hot 
solution  of  the  colouring  matter.  Again,  for  other  colouring 
matters  cotton  has  little  or  no  attraction,  and  cannot  be  dyed 
with  them  until  it  has  been  previously  impregnated  or  prepared 
with  a  metallic  salt,  tannic  acid  or  some  other  agent  which  is 
capable  of  combining  with  the  colourijig  matter  and  precipitating 
it  as  an  insoluble  coloured  compound  within  or  upon  the  fibre. 
Such  differences  of  behaviour  are  to  be  ascribed  to  differences 
in  the  chemical  constitution  or  atonuc  arrangement  of  the  various 
colouring  matte's. 

In  the  case  of  the  codl-tar  colours  wc  are,  tor  the  most  part, 
well  acquainted  with  their  chemical  constitution,  and  in  accord* 
ance  with  this  knowledge  the  chemist  has  arranged  CtanMk 
them  in  the  following  g^ups: — (i)  Nitro  Colours.  caOoaal 
(2)  Azo  Colours,  including  Amido-azo,  Oxy-azo,  tolouHag 
Tetrazo  and  Polyazo  Colours.  (3)  Hydrozone  Colours.  «**"«'»• 
(4)  Oxy-quinone  Colours,  including  Quinone-oximc  Colours, 
(s)  Diphenylmethane  and  Triphenylmethanc  Colours,  includ- 
ing Rosaniline,  Rosolic  acid  and  Phthaleine  Colours.  (6) 
Quinoneimide  Colours,  including  Indaminc,  Indophenol,  This* 
zime,  Thiazone,  Oxazime,  Oxazone,  Azine,  Induline,  Quinoxa- 
line  and  Fluorindine  Colours.  (7)  Aniline  Black.  (8)  QuinoUne 
and  Acridine  Colours.  (9)  Thiazol  Colours.  (10)  Oxy-ketone, 
Xanthone,  Flavone  and  Cumarino  Colours.  (11)  Indigo.  (i>) 
Colours  of  unknown  constitution. 

This  arrangement  of  the  colouring  matters  in  natural  chemical 
groups  is  well  suited  for  the  requirements  of  the  chemist,  but 
another  classification  is  that  based  on  the  mode  of  their  applica- 
tion in  dyeing.  This  is  much  simpler  than  the  previous  one, 
and  being  better  adapted  for  the  practical  purposes  of  the  dyer, 
as  well  as  for  explaining  the  various  methods  of  dyeing,  it  is 
preferred  for  this  article.  According  to  this  arrangement 
colouring  matters  are  classified  under  the  following  groups.-— 
ii)  Acid  Colours.  (»)  Basic  Colours.  (3)  Direct  Colours.  (4) 
Developed  Colours,  (s)  Mordent  Colours.  (6)  Miscellaneous 
Colours.  (7)  Mineral  Colours.  It  is  well  to  state  that  there  is 
no  sharp  line  of  division  between  some  of  these  groups,  for  many 
colours  are  applicable  by  more  than  one  method,  and  might 
quite  well  be  placed  in  two,  or  even  three,  of  the  above  groups. 
This  may  be  due  cither  to  the  kind  of  fibre  to  which  the  colouring 
matter  is  to  be  applied,  or  to  certain  details  in  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  latter  which  give  it  a  twofold  character. 

ActD  Colours. — These  dyestuffs  are  so  called  because  they  dye 
the  animal  fibres  wool  and  silk  in  an  acid  bath;  they  do  not  dye 
cotton.  From  a  chemical  point  of  view  the  colouring  matter* 
themselves  are  of  an  acid  character,  this  being  due  to  the  presence 
in  the  molecule  of  nitro  (NOi)  or  sulphonic  acid  (llSOi)  groups. 
According  to  their  origin  and  constitution  they  may  be  distm- 
guished  as  nitro  compounds,  sulphonatcd  azo  compounds  and 
sulphonatcd  basic  colours.  The  acid  colours  are  usually  sold  in 
the  form  of  their  alkali  ^^'•.  as  varioii^^ly  colourrd  powders  soluble 
in  water.  For^tbc  all^.jli  salts  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solution  wool 
and  silk  have  little  or  no  affinity,  but  dyeing  rapidly  occurs  if  the 
solution  is  acidified  wi:h  sulphuric  acid  whereby  the  colour-acid  is 
liberated.  This  addition  of  acid,  however,  is  necc&sar>'  not  only  to 
set  free  the  colour-add  of  the  dyestuff,  but  also  to  alter  partially 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  fibre,  and  thus  render  it  capabfe 
of  uniting  more  readily  with  the  free  colour-acid.  It  has  been 
shown,  namely,  that  if  wool  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  thoroughly  washed  with  Ix^iling-water  till  free  from  acid, 
it  acquires  the  property  of  \nnn^  dyed  with  acid  colours  even  in 
neutral  solution.  By  ?  his  treatment  a  portion  of  the  wool  substance 
is  converted  into  so-cilled  lunu^inir.  ariil,  whirh  has  a  strong  at- 
traction for  the  colour  acid  of  tne  dyrsttiP".  \v:;!i  wyii' -''  it  fomis  an 
insoluble  coloured  compound.  For  dyeing  v>ool,  the  general  rule  is 
to  charge  the  dyebath  with  the  amount  of  dyestuff  necessary  to  give 
the  required  colour,  say  from  \  to  2  or  6  %  on  the  weight  of  wool 
employed,  along  with  10%  tooium  sulphate  (Glauber's  salt)  and 
4%  sulphuric  acid  (i'84  sp.  gr.).     The  woollen  material  is  then 
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introduced  and  coatlnuAlly  handled  or  moved  about  in  the  solution, 
while  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling 
point  in  the  course  of  I  to  i  hour;  after  boiling  (or  )  to  )  hour  longer, 
the  operation  is  complete,  and  the  material  is  washed  and  dried. 

In  practice,  modifications  of  this  normal  process  may  be  intro- 
duced^  in  order  to  ensure  the  dyeing  of  an  even  colour.  i.e.  free 
from  such  irregularities  as  cloudmess,  streaks,  &c.,  which  may  be 
due  to  the  quality  of  the  material  or  to  the  special  properties  of 
the  acid  colour  employed.  Materials  of  a  firm,  close  texture,  also 
the  existence  of  a  strong  afiinity  between  &bre  and  colouring 
matter,  do  not  generally  lend  themselves  to  the  dyeing  of  even 
colours,  or  to  a  satisfactory  penetration  of  the  material.  Some  acid 
colours  dye  even  colours  without  any  difficulty;  others,  however, 
do  not.  The  addition  of  sodium  sulphate  to  the  dycbath  exerts 
a  restraining  action;  the  dyeing  therefore  proceeds  more  slowfy  and 
regularly,  and  a  more  eaual  distribution  and  better  absorption 
oi  the  colouring  matter  takes  place.  Other  devices  to  obtain  even 
colours  are:  tne  use  of  old  ayc-lijiuors,  a  diminished  amount  ol 
acid,  the  employment  of  weaker  acids,  e.g.  acetic  w  formic  acid  or 
ammonium  acetate,  and  the  entering  <h  the  material  at  a  low 
temperature. 

In  the  application  of  so-called  Alkali  Blue  the  process  of  dyeing 
in  an  acid  bath  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  insolubility  of  the  colour- 
acid  in  an  acid  solution.  Wool  ana  silk,  honxvcr,  ftnsscss  an  affinity 
(or  tl^  alkali  salt  of  the  colouring  matter  in  neutral  or  alkaline 
solution,  hence  these  &bres  are  dyed  with  the  addition  of  about 
5%  borax;  the  material  acquires  only  a  pale  colour,  that  of  the 
alkali  salt,  in  this  dycbath,  but  by  passing  thC'Wa&hed  material 
into  a  cold  or  tepid  dilute  solution  of^sulphunc  acid  a  full  bright  blue 
colour  is  developed,  due  to  the  liberation  of  the  colour-acid  within 
the  fibre.  In  the  case  of  other  acid  colours,  e.g.  Chromotropc, 
Chrome  Brown,  Chromogen,  Alizarin  Yellow,  &c.,  the  d>-eing  in  an 
add  bath  is  followed  by  a  treatment  with  a  boiling  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  alum,  or  chromium  fluoride,  whereby  the 
colouriog  matter  on  the  fibre  is  changed  into  insoluble  oxidation 
products  or  colour-lakes.  This  operation  of  developing  or  fixing 
the  colour  is  effected  either  in  the  same  bath  at  the  end  of  the  dyeing 
operation,  or  in  a  separate  bath.  See  also  Artificial  Mordant  Colaurs. 

When  dyein|[  with  certain  acid  colours,  e.g.  Eosine,  Fhloxine  and 
other  alli«l  bright  pink  colouring  matters  derived  from  resorein, 
the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  as  an  assistant  must  be  avoided,  since  the 
colours  would  thereby  be  rendered  paler  and  duller,  and  only  acetic 
acid  must  be  employed. 

The  properties  of  the  dyes  obtained  with  the  add  colours  are 
extremely  varied.  Many  are  fugitive  to  light;  on  the  other  hand, 
nuny  are  satisfactorily  fast,  some  even  ocing  very  fast  in  this 
respect.  As  a  rule,  they  do  not  withstand  the  operations  of  milling 
ana  scouring  \-cry  well,  hence  acid  colours  arc  generally  unsuitable 
for  tweed  yams  or  for  loose  wool.  They  are  larf^cly  employed, 
however,  in  dyeing  other  varieties  of  woollen  yam,  silk  yam,  union 
labrics,  dress  materials,  leather.  &c  Previous  to  the  discovery 
of  the  coal-tar  colours  very  few  add  colours  were  known,  the  most 
Important  one  being  Indigo  Extract.  Prussian  Blue  as  applied  to 
wool  may  also  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  class,  also  the  purple 
dyestuff  known  as  Orchil  or  Cudbear. 

Tlie  ((^lowing  list  indudes  some  of  the  more  important  add 
colours  now  in  use,  arranged  according  to  the  colour  tbey  yield  ia 
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d. — Wool  scarlet,  brilliant  scariet,  er;,(hrinc,  croccTn  scarlet, 
brilliant  crocetn,  viotamine  G.  scarlet  5R,  crystal  scariet.  new  coccinc, 
chromotrope  2  R,  azo  add  magenta,  Victoria  scarlet,  xylidine  scariet, 
Palatine  scarlet,  Biebrich  scarlet,  pyrotine,  orchil  red,  Bordeaux  B, 
milling  red,  azo  carmine,  acid  magenta,  fast  add  violet  A  3R, 
naphtnytaminc  red,  fast  red,  claret  red,  eosine,  orythrosine,  rose 
Bengale,  phloxine,  cyanosine,  cloth  red,  lanafuchsinc,  rosindulinc, 
erio  carmine. 

Orange. — Diphenylamine  orange,  methyl  orange,  naphthol  orange, 
crocein  orange,  brilliant  orange,  orange  G,  orange  K,  mandarin  OR. 

YeUow. — Picric  add,  naphthol  yellow  S,  fast  yellow,  brilliant 
yellow  S,  azoflavine,  metanil  yellow,  resorcine  yellow,  tartrazinc, 
quinoline  yellow,  milling  yellow,  aio  yellow,  Victoria  ydlow. 
brilliant  yellow  S,  dtronine,  Indian  yellow. 

Green.— Acid  green,  guinea  green,  fast  green,  patent  green,  cyanol 
green,  erio  green,  brilliant  acid  green  6  G. 

Blue. — Alkali  blue,  soluble  blue,  opal  blue,  methyl  blue.  Hdchst 
new  blue,  patent  blue,  ketone  blue,  cyaninc,  thiucarmine.  fast  blue, 
loduline,  violamine  3  B,  azo  add  blue,  wool  blue,  indigo  extract, 
erio  glaudne,  erio  cyamne,  erio  blue,  lanacyl  blue,  sulphon-az urine. 
sulplnm-cyanine. 

Kioto.— Acid  violet,  red  violet,  regina  violet,  fonnyl  violet, 
violamine  B.  fast  violet,  azo  add  violet,  erio  violet,  lanacyl  violet. 

Broom. — Fast  brown,  naphthylamlnc  brown,  add  brown,  rcsordne 
brown,  azo  brown,  chrome  brown,  chromogcne. 

Blctk. — Piaphthol  black,  azo  black,  wool  black,  napbthylamine 
black,  jet  black,  anthracite  black,  Victoria  black»  azo  add  black, 
brilliant  black,  union  black,  brilliant  black  B. 

Basic  Colours.— These  colouring  matters  are  the  salts  of  organic 
colour-bases,  thdr  name  being  derived  from  the  fact  that'  their 
dyeing  power  resides  entirely  in  the  basic  part  of  the  salt.  In  the 
fi«e  state  the  bases  are  cc^urtess  and  insoluble,  but  in  combination 
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part  soluble  in  water.  They  are  usually  sold  in  the  form  of  powdic 
or  crystals,  the  latter  exhibiting  frequently  a  beautiful  metallic 
lustre.  Wool  and  silk  are  dyed  in  a  neutral  bath,  i.e.  uritfaout  any 
addition,  the  material  not  requiring  any  previous  preparatioa. 
During  the  dyeing  operation  the  animal  fibres  appear  to  play  the  part 
of  an  acid,  for  they  decompose  the  colouring  matter  and  unite  vidi 
the  colour-base  to  form  an  insoluble  coloured  salt  or  lake,  while  the 
acid  of  the  colouring  matter  is  liberated  and  remains  in  solutioD. 
Although,  as  a  rule,  a  neutral  dyebath  is  employed  in  dyring  iraol, 
a  slight  addition  (2  %)  of  aoap  is  sometimes  made  in  oroer  to  give 
a  brighter  colour,  while  in  other  cases,  e.^.  with  Victoria  Blue,  the 
dycbath  must  of  necc^ity  be  made  distinctly  acid  with  acetic  or 
sulphuric  acid.  Silk  is  usually  dyed  in  a  bath  containing  "  boiled-off 
liquor  "  {ix,  the  spent  soap-liquor  from  the  operation  of  eteuring) 
neutralized  or  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  or  tartaric  add.  For 
a  full  colour  use  2  or  3%  colouring  matter,  enter  the  wkxA  at  a  low 
temperature,  heat  gradually  to  near  the  boiling  point  in  the  course 
of  \  hour,  and  continue  dj'cing  for  }  hour.  O^^nng  to  the  slight 
solubility  of  many  basic  oolours,  it  ia  important  to  take  the  pre- 
caution of  filtering  the  colour  aotuUon  into  the  dyebath  through 
a  flannel  filler,  al&o  to  neutralize  the  alkalinity  of  calcareous  water 
with  a  little  acetic  acid,  to  prevent  decomposition  of  the  ccJouriog 
matter  and  precipitation  of  the  colour-base. 

Unlike  the  animal  fibres,  cotton  has  little  qr  no  affinity  for  the 
basic  colours;  hence  the  cotton  dyer  makes  use  of  the  fact  that 
cotton  has  a  natural  attraction  for  tannic  acid,  and  that  the  latter 
forms  insoluble  lakes  with  the  bases  of  basic  colours.  Previous 
to  dydne,  the  cotton  is  prepared  with  tannic  acid  by  steeping  in 
a  cold  solution  of  the  latter  for  several  hours;  cotton  pieces  are  run 
at  full  width  through  a  solution  containing  a  to  6  oz.  per  gallon  of 
tannic  acid,  and  after  being  evenly  Kiueczed  are  dried  on  ateaa 
cylinders.  The  cotton  is  then  worked  in  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic 
or  stannic  chloride,  so  that  the  tannic  acid  absorbed  by  the  fibrt 
may  be  fixed  upon  it  as  insoluble  tannate  of  antimonv  or  tin. 
Altnough  the  tannic  add  is  thus  united  with  nietalbc  oxide,  it  sliB 
lus  the  power  of  attracting  the  base  of  the  colouriiig  matter,  and 
there  is  fixed  upon  the  fibre  an  insoluble  colour-lake,  namely,  a 
tannate  of  antimony  and  colour-base,  which  constitutes  the  dye.  In 
this  process  the  tannic  acid  is  called  the  mordant,  the  tartar  emetic 
acts  as  the  fixing-agent  for  the  tannic  acid,  and  the  cotton  as  ftnally 
prepared  for  dyeing  is  said  to  be  mordanted.  The  pioportions  em> 
pluyt-d,  reckoned  on  the  weight  of  cotton,  may  vary  from  2  to  10% 
tannic  acid,  or  the  equivalent  in  a  decoction  ol  sumach,  myrabotans, 
or  other  tannin  matter,  and  J  to  3%  tartar  emcttc.  After  mordant- 
ing and  fixing  of  the  mordant,  the  cotton  is  welt  washed  and  dyed 
in  the  cold  or  at  60°  C.  for  j  to  1  hour  with  the  necessary  colourinc 
matter.  Applied  in  this  manner,  basic  colours  are  moderatdy  fast 
to  soap,  but  generally  not  to  the  action  of  tight. 

Linen  is  dyed  in  the  same  manner  as  cotton.  Jtite  Is  dyed  wttboot 
any  previous  preparation,  since  it  behaves  like  a  tannin-mordanted 
fibre,  attracting  the  basic  colours  direct. 

The  basic  colours,  to  which  class  most  of  the  earlier  coal-tar 
colours  belonged,  are  remarkable  fo'r  their  great  colouring  pow-cr, 
and  in  most  cases  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  thej'  yicM.  With 
the  exception  of  certain  dark  ct^oun,  they  are  fugitive  ^o  light.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  only  one  vegetable  cok>urinc  .jutter  is  at 
present  recognized  as  belonging  to  this  class,  namely,  the  yellow 
dyestuff  barberry  bark  and  root  {Berhcris  vulgaris)  wnich  contains 
the  alkaloid  berberine. 

The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  basic  orfours  derived 
from  coal-tar: — 

Red. — Magenta,  safraainc,  rbodamioe,  pyronine  red.  riioduUne 
red,  roBazelivinduline  scariet. 

Orange. — Chrysofdine,  phosphine.  acrjdlne  orange,  tannin  onnfe. 

YeUow. — Auramine,  benzoAa^me,  tbioflavins  1^  acridine  ydlow, 
faomophoephine.  rhoduUne  yellow. 

Green. — Malachite  green,  emerald  green,  imperial  green,  China 
green,  brilliant  green,  Victoria  green,  diamond  green,  methylene 
green,  azinc  green. 

Blve. — Methylene  blue,  new  methylene  blue,  toluidine  blue. 
thtontne  blue,  indamtne  blue,  Victoria  Uue.  night  Uoe.  Nile  Uae. 
turquoise  blue,  marine  blue,  indolne  blue,  roetamine  blue.  Capri 
blue,  indazine,  metanhcnylcne  blue,  paraphenylcnc  blue,  toluytoic 
blue,  indigene,  indol  blue,  diphene  nue,  tetopaline.  setocyanine. 
setogiaucine,  Helvetia  blue. 

Violet. — Methyl  violet,  crystal  violet,  ethyl  purple,  methylene 
violet,  mauve,  paraphenylene  violet*  rhodulioe  viokt*  methyknc 
henotrope. 

Brown. — Bismarck  brown. 

Bliuk. — Diazine  black. 

Grey. — Methylene  grey,  nigrisine,  new  grey. 

Direct  Coloijrs. — The  tJiaract eristic  feature  of  the  dyestufft 
belonging  to  this  class  is  that  they  dye  cotton  "  direct  " — i./.  without 
the  aid  of  mordants.  Two  distinct  series  of  cokwring  matters  of  tlus 
group  may  be  disttngoiahed — namely,  l>irtct  Cwon  Cotours  and 
Suipkide  Coionrs. 

(«)  Direct  Cotton  Cotours. — The  colours  of  thj*  class  are  frequently 
catloj  the  Substantive  Cotton  Cotours,  Benzo  Colours,  Diamine 
Colow*.  Congo  Cobnut    Considered  from  tSw  chemical  point  of 
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view,  they  are  mostly  alkali  salts  of  s*jIphonat«I  tctrazo  colours 
obtained  by  diazolizing  certain  diamido  conipounds,  e.g.  benzidine, 
diamido'Stilbcne,  &c.,  and  uniting  the  products  thus  obtained  with 
various  amines  or  phenols.  The  first  colouring  matter  of  this  class 
was  the  so-called  Congo  red,  discovered  in  1884,  and  since  that  time 
a  very  great  number  have  been  introduced  which  yield  almost  every 
variety  of  colour.  The  method  o(  dyeing  cotton  consists  in  merely 
boiling  the  material  in  a  solution  of  the  dyestufi,  when  the  cotton 
absorbs  and  retains  the  colouring  matter  by  reason  of  a  special 
natural  affinity.  The  concentration  of  the  tlycbath  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  since  the  amount  of  colour  taken  up  by  the  fibre  is  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  dye  liquor  present  in  the  bath. 
The  addition  of  i  to  3  oz.  sodium  sulphate  and  1*5  to  J  oz.  carbonate 
of  soda  per  gallon  gives  deeper  colours,  since  it  diminishes  the  solu- 
bility of  the  colouring  matter  in  the  water  and  increases  the  affinity 
of  the  cotton  for  the  colouring  matter.  An  excess  of  sodium  sulphate 
is  to  be  avoided,  otherwise  precipitation  of  the  colouring  matter 
and  imperfect  dyeing  result.  With  many  dyestuffs  it  is  preferable 
to  use  g  to  i  oz.  soap  instead  of  soda.  On  cotton  the  dyed  colours 
are  usually  not  very  fast  to  light,  and  some  are  sensitive  to  alkali 
or  to  acid,  but  their  most  serious  defect  is  that  they  are  not  fast  to 
washing,  the  colour  tending  to  run  and  stain  neighbouring  fibres. 
Their  fastness  to  light  and  washing  is,  however,  greatly  improved 
by  a  short  (J  hour)  after-treatment  with  a  boiling  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  {x  "/„),  with  or  without  the  addition  of  bichromate  of  potash 
(l  %).  Wool  and  silk  are  dycil  with  the  direct  colours  either  neutral 
or  with  the  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid  to  the  dyebath.  On  these 
fibres  the  d>ed  colours  are  usually  faster  than  on  cotton  to  washing, 
milling  and  light;  some  are  very  fast  even  to  light- — e.g.  Diamine 
fast  red,  chrysopheninc,  Hessian  ycllo.^,  &c.  Many  of  the  Direct 
Colours  arc  very  useful  for  dyeing  plain  shades  on  union  fabrics 
composed  of  wool  and  cotton,  silk  and  cotton,  or  wool  and  silk. 
Owing  to  the  facility  of  their  application,  they  are  also  very  "suitable 
for  use  as  household  dyes,  especially  for  cotton  goods. 

A  few  vegetable  dyestuffs  belong  to  this  class,  notably  Turmeric, 
safTron,  annatto  and  safBower,  but  they  all  yield  colours  which 
are  fugitive  to  light,  and  they  are  now  of  little  importance.  Tur- 
meric is  the  undei>Tound  stem  or  tuber  of  Curcuma  tinctoria,  a  plant 
growing  abundantly  in  the  East  Indies.  It  dyes  cotton,  wool  and 
silk  in  a  bath  acidifietl  with  acetic  acid  or  alum,  yielding  a  bright 
yellow  colour  which  is  turned  brown  by  alkalis.  Saffron  consists 
of  the  stigmata  of  the  flower  of  Crocus  sativus,  which  is  grown  in 
Austria.  France  and  Spain.  It  dyes  a  bright  orange-yellow  colour. 
AnnaUo  is  the  pulpy  mass  surrounding  the  seeds  of  Bixa  orellana, 
a  plant  which  grows  in  South  America — f.g.  Brazil,  Cayenne,  &c. 
It  dyes  cotton  and  silk  in  an  alkaline  or  soap  bath  an  orange  colour, 
which  is  turned  red  by  acids.  Safflowcr  consists  of  the  dried  florets 
of  Carlhamus  tinctorius,  which  is  grown  in  the  East  Indies,  Egypt 
and  southern  Europe.  Cotton  is  dyed  a  brilliant  pink  colour  by 
working  it  in  a  cold  alkaline  (sodium  carbonate)  extract  of  the 
colouring  matter,  while  gradually  acidifying  the  solution  with  citric 
acid  (lime-juice). 

The  Direct  Colours  which  are  derived  from  coal-tar  products  arc 
very  numerous  indeed;  they  arc  largely  employed,  and  occupy  a 
very  important  position  among  dyestuffs.  The  following  list  includes 
the  principal  coal-tar  colours  of  this  group: — 

Red. — Congo-  red,  brilliant  Congo,  benzopurpurinc.  brilliant 
purpurine.  acltapurpurine,  diamine  scarlet,  diamine  fast  red. 
rosaznrine,  salmon  red.  erica.  Titan  pink,  St  Denis  red,  Columbia  red, 
uaphthylenc  red,  Congo  rubine.  acetopurpurinc,  dianol  red,  thiamine 
crimson,  geranine,  brilliant  ^eranine,  Columbia  fast  scarlet,  benzo  fast 
icarlet,  thiamine  red.  diamine  rose.  Dongola  red,  rosophenine. 

Orange.— Congo  orange,  Iwnzo  orange,  toluylenc  orange,  mikado 
orange,  brilliant  orange,  Columbia  orange,  diamine  orange,  pyraminc 
orange,  benzo  fast  orange. 

YelloTv. — Chrysamine,  crcsotin  yellow,  diamine  yellow,  carbazol 
yellow,  chrysopheninc,  Hessian  yellow,  curcumine  yellow,  thiazol 
yellow,  thiotlavine  S,  oriol,  mimosa  yellow,  Columbia  ycHow.  cotton 
yellow,  chloramine  yellow,  direct  yellow,  diamine  fast  yellow,  diamine 
gold,  sun  yellow,  stilljcnc  yellow,  chlorophcnine.  oxypheninc. 

Creen. — Benzo  olive.  Columbia  green,  benzo  gR'cn,  diamine  green, 
direct  green,  diphcnyl  green,  oxamine  green,  eboH  green. 

Blue.—\M  blue,  bcnzoazurinc,  brilliant  azurine,  sulphon-azurine, 
diamine  blue,  benzo  indigo  l)luc,  benzo  black  blue,  Chicago  blue, 
Columbia  blue,  Erie  blue,  Z;imbezi  blue,  benzo  cyanine,  Congo  blue, 
diamine  sky  blue,  brilliant  benzo  blue,  benzo  chninie  black  blue, 
oxamine  blue,  diphcnyl  blue,  diamincral  blue,  diaminogcne,  benzo 
fast  blue,  diazo  indigo  blue,  brilliant  chlorazol  blue. 

VioUt. — Hessian  purple,  Congo  Corinth,  heliotrope,  Congo  violet, 
diamine  violet,  Hessian  violet,  azo  violet,  benzo  violet,  violet  black, 
diamine  Bordeaux,  chlorantinc  lilac,  diphcnyl  violet,  triazol  violet. 
Columbia  violet. 

Brown. — Benzo  brown,  Congo  brown,  toluylenc  brown,  diamine 
brown,  cotton  brown.  Hessian  brown,  terra-cotta,  mikado  brown, 
Catechu  brown,  wool  brown,  Columbia  brown,  Zambezi  brown, 
benzo  chrome  brown,  direct  fast  brown,  direct  bronze  brown, 
chloramine  brown,  triazol  brown,  toluylenc  bnmn,  dianol  brown, 
Crumpsall  direct  fast  brown. 

Black. — Diamine  black,  Columbia  black.  Nyanza  black,  Tabora 
bbck,  Zambezi  black,  chrumanil  bbcl:.  benzo  black,  benzo  fast 


black,  direct  blue  black,  Pluto  black,  oxydiaminc  black,  diamine 
jet  black,  polyphenyl  black,  union  black,  triazol  black.  Titan  black, 
cotton  black,  oxamine  black. 

Grey. — Benzo  grey,  benzo  black,  azo  mauve,  diaminogcne,  neutral 
grey. 

{b)  Sulphide  Colours. — These  dyestuffs  are  only  suitable  for  dyeing 
the  vegetable  fibres,  since  they  must  be  applied  in  a  strongly  alkaline 
bath.  The  dyestuff  Cachou  de  Laval,  discovered  in  1873.  w.is  the 
first  member  of  this  group,  and  was  obtained  by  melting  a  mixture 
of  sodium  sulphide  and  various  organic  substances — e.g.  bran,  saw- 
dust, &c.  In  recent  years  numerous  other  dyestuffs  have  been  added 
to  the  list,  namely,  grey,  blue,  green,  brown,  and  especially  black 
colours,  by  submitting  certain  definite  amido  compounds  of  the 
aromatic  series  to  a  similar  treatment  with  sodium  sulphide  or 
sodium  thiosulphate,  and  subsequent  oxidation.  The  mode  of 
dyeing  with  these  colours  is  based  on  the  fact  that  they  are  soluble 
in  an  alkaline  reducing  agent,  and  if  the  cotton  is  worked  in  the 
solution,  subiicquent  oxidation  develops  the  colour,  which  is  fixed 
upon  the  fibre  in  an  insoluble  condition.  The  material  is  boiled 
for  about  one  hour  in  a  solution  of  the  colour  (10  to  15%),  with  the 
addition  of  sotlium  carbonate  (l  to  10%),  common  salt  (10  to  20%). 
and  sodium  sulphide  (5  to  30%);  it  is  then  washed  in  water,  and 
may  be  <levcloix*d  by  heating  in  a  bath  containing  2  to  s%  of  bi- 
chromate of  s(xla,  and  3  to  6%  acetic  acid.  A  final  washing  with 
water  containing  a  little  soda  to  remove  acidity  is  advisable.  The 
sulphide  c<jlours  are  remarkable  for  their  fastness  to  light,  alkalis, 
acids  and  washing,  but  unless  proper  care  is  exercised  the  cotton  is 
apt  to  be  tendered  on  being  btorc<!  for  some  time. 

The  following  list  includes  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
colours  of  this  class: — 

YcUouK — Immedial  yellow,  pjTogene  yellow,  sulphur  yellow, 
thion  yellow,  thlogene  yellow. 

Orange. — Eclipse  phosphine,  immedial  orange,  pyrogene  orange, 
thion  orange,  thiogene  orange. 

Green. — Pyrogene  green,  Italian  preen,  eclipse  green,  pyrol  green, 
immetlial  green,  katigcne  green,  thionol  green. 

Blue. — Immedial  blue,  immedial  sky  blue,  eclipse  blue,  katigcne 
indigo,  pyrogene  blue,  sulphur  blue,  thion  blue,  tniogcne  blue. 

Violet. — Katigcne  viulet,  thiogene  heliotrope,  thiogene  purple. 

Brown. — Pyrogene  brown,  pyrt>gcnD  yellow,  Cachou  de  Laval, 
thiocatechinc,  katigcne  black  brown,  eclipse  brown,  immedial 
brown,  katigcne  brown,  dianol  brown. 

Grey  and  Black. — Pyrogene  grey,  Vidal  black,  immedial  black, 
katigene  black,  anthraquinonc  black.  St  Denis  black,  amidazol 
black,  cross  dye  black,  eclipse  black,  carbide  black,  thiogene  black, 
sulphanilinc  black,  sulfogcne  black,  pyrogene  black,  dianol  black, 
sulphur  black,  thion  black,  kr^'ogcne  black. 

This  class  of  colours  is  contmually  increasing  in  number,  and  for 
certain  purposes  in  cotton  dyeing  the  group  has  acquired  great 
impirtance. 

Developed  Colours. — This  group  includes  certain  azo  colours 
which  are  developed  or  produced  upon  the  fibre  itself  (usually 
cotton)  by  the  successive  application  of  their  constituent  elements. 
It  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  following  sub-groups: — In- 
soluble Azo  Colours,  Developed  Direct  Colours,  Benzo  Nitrol  Colours, 

(a)  The  Insoluble  Azo  Colours  are  produced  as  insoluble 
coloured  precipitates  by  adding  a  solution  of  a  diazo  compound 
to  an  alkaline  solution  of  a  phenol,  or  to  an  acid  solution  of  an 
amido  compound.  The  necessary  diazo  compound  is  prepared  by 
allowing  a  solution  containing  nitrous  acid  to  act  upon  a  solution 
of  a  primar>'  aromatic  amine.  It  is  usually  desirable  to  keep  the 
solutions  cool  with  ice.  owing  to  the  very  unstable  nature  of  the  diazo 
compounds  produced.  The  colour  obtained  varies  according  to 
the  particular  diazo  compound,  as  well  as  the  amine  or  phenol 
employed,  ^-naphthol  being  the  most  useful  among  the  latter. 
The  same  coloured  precipitates  arc  produced  upon  the  cotton  fibre 
if  the  material  is  first  impregnated  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  the 
phenol,  then  dried  and  passed  into  a  cold  ajlutlon  of  the  diazo 
solution.  The  most  important  of  these  colours  is  para-nilraniline 
red,  which  is  dyed  in  enormous  quantities  on  cotton  pieces.  The 
pieces  are  first  "  prepared  "  by  running  them  on  a  padaing  machine 
through  a  solution  made  up  of  30  grms.  ^-naphthol,  30  grms. 
caustic  soda,  50  grms.  Turkey  red  oil,  and  5  grms.  tartar  emetic  in 
1000  grms.  (i  litre)  water.  They  are  then  dried  on  the  drying- 
machine,  and  are  passed,  after  being  allowed  to  cool,  into  the  diazo 
solution,  which  is  preparefl  as  follows:  15  grms.  para-nitraniline  are 
dissolved  in  53  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  (34"  Tw.)  and  a  sufficiency  of 
water.  To  the  cold  solution  a  solution  of  loj  grms.  sodium  nitrite 
is  added  while  stirring.  The  whole  is  then  made  up  to  1200  cc, 
and  just  before  use  60  grms.  sodium  acetate  are  added.  The  colour 
is  developed  almost  immediately,  but  it  is  well  to  allow  the  cotton 
to  remain  in  contact  with  the  solution  for  a  few  minutes.  The  dyed 
cotton  is  s<]ueezed,  washed,  soaped  slightly,  and  finally  rinsed  in 
water  and  dried.  A  brilliant  red  is  then  obtained  which  is  fast 
to  soap  but  not  to  light.  If  the  para-nitraniline  used  in  the  fore- 
going process  is  replaced  by  meia  -  nitraniline,  a  yellowish -orange 
colour  is  obtained:  with  a-naphthylamtne,  a  claret-red;  withamido- 
azo- toluene,  a  brownish  red;  with  benzidine,  a  dark  chocolate; 
with  (iianisidine,  a  dark  blue;  and  so  on.  The  dyed  colours  are 
fast  to  washing  and  are  much  used  in  practice,  particularly  chc. 
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panfutimnSiiie  red,  wluch  aervet  u  a  tub«tltiite  for  Turirey-nd. 
although  it  U^oot  so  fait  to  light  as  the  latter. 

(b)  Developed  Direct  Coltmrs. — The  primuline  coloun  were  the 
fiiM  npreaentatives  of  this  class  and  are  derived  from  the  yellow 
dyestim  known  as  primuline,  which  dyes  cotton  in  th~  --—r  m-inTiPT 
as  the  direct  cokMirs.  TheprimuUne  vellow  thus  obi  im;  i  i  ...hivi> 
to  light  and  of  little  practical  value,  but  since  the  culouring  iiutu-f 
is  an  amido  base  it  can  be  diaxotized  in  the  fibre  and  then  developed 
in  solutions  of  pheoob  or  amines,  whi.rtl>y  azo  dyes  of  variaus 
hties  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  developer  employed;  thus, 
^-oaphthol  develops  a  bright  red  colour,  rL-sorcin  develops  an 
orange,  phenol  a  yellow,  naphthylamine  a  brown,  ike  The  dyeing 
ci  the  pnmuUne  y«llow  is  effected  by  boiling  the  cotton  for  one  hour 
in  a  solution  of  primuUne  [s  %)  and  common  salt  (lo  to  20  %).  The 
dJQXOlitmg  opnation  consists  in  passing  the  dyed  and  rinsed  cotton 
for  5  to  10  minutes  into  a  cold  solution  of  nitrous  acid— i.«.  ii  s<jlutioti 
o(  I  oz.  sodium  nitrite  per  gallon  of  water,  bliehtly  addilied  with 
sulphuric  acid.  The  diazotued  material  should  not  be  ex[H>M-d  to 
^nt.  but  at  once  washed  in  cold  water  and  passed  into  the  !<  \  t  \kt. 
"nt  dtvelopinf  prooen  consists  in  workiiiM  di«  iliA^uUa^d  ui<mi%^tiA 
(or  5  to  10  minutes  in  a  cdd  solution  of  the  necessary  phenol,  and 
finally  washing  with  water.  The  only  developer  of  any  practical 
importance  is  a  solution  of  ^-naphthol  in  caustic  soda,  which 

ftroduces  primuline  red.  The  primuline  colours  are  best  adapted 
or  cotton  dyeing,  and  the  colours  obtained  are  fast  to  washing  and 
to  moderate  soaping,  but  they  are  not  very  fast  to  light. 

U  cotton  is  dyied  with  other  direct  colours  contaimng  free  amido 
groups,  the  colour  can  be  diazotixed  on  the  dyed  fibre  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  primuline-dyed  cotton,  and  then 
developed  by  passing  into  the  solution  of  an  amine  or  phenol,  or  hy 
treating  it  with  a  warm  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  In  this 
manner  a  new  azo  dye  is  produced  upon  the  hbre,  which  differs  from 
the  original  one  not  only  in  colour,  but  also  by  being  faster  to  washing 
and  other  influences.  A  treatment  with  copper  sulphate  solution 
after  development  is  fret^uently  beneficial  in  rendering  the  colour 
faster  to  light.  Some  Direct  Colours,  indeed,  arc  of  little  value, 
owing,  for  example,  to  their  aensibiUty  to  acids,  until  they  have  been 
diazotized  and  developed,  the  usual  developers  being  ^Dsphthot, 
resorclnol,  phenol  and  pheoylene-diamine. 

The  following  Direct  Colours,  after  being  applied  to  cotton,  may 
be  submitted  to  the  above  treatment,  the  colours  produced  being 
chiefly  blue,  brown  and  black: — 

Biue. — Diasurine,  diazo  blue,  diamine  blue,  diaminogene. 

Red. — Rosanthiene. 

Brtmn. — Diazo  brown,  diamine  cutch*  diamine  brownt  cotton 
browiL 

Grey  and  BidcA.— Benso  blue,  diazo  blue  black,  diazo  black, 
diamine  bUck,  diazo  brilliant  black. 

(c)  Beuta  tiitrol  Cehws.—Th£9t  are  certain  Direa  Cotoun. 
dyed  on  cotton  in  the  ordinary  manner,  which  are  then  developed 
by  passing  into  a  diazo  solution — ff.f.  diazotized  para-nitranihne, 
Ac.  The  dyed  colour  here  plays  the  part  of  a  phenol  or  amine, 
\nd  reacts  with  the  diazo  compound  to  produce  a  new  colour. 
llie  process  is  similar  to  the  production  of  the  Insoluble  Azo  Colours, 
the  ^'naphthol  which  is  there  applied  to  the  Abre  being  here 
replaced  by  a  Direct  Colour.  The  colour  of  the  latter  is  rendered 
much  deeper  by  the  process,  and  also  faster  to  washing  auid  to  the 
action  of  acids.  The  dyestuffs  recommended  for  application  in  the 
manner  described  are:  Benzo  nitrol  brown,  ttrfuylene  brown,  dinxt 
fast  brown,  Pluto  black,  direct  blue  black. 

•'  Topfini "  Direct  Colours. — The  direct  colours  possess  the 
lemarlaole  property  of  precipitating  the  basic  colours  from  aqueous 
Bolutioiu  Use  IS  frequently  made  of  this  property  for  "  topping  " 
cotton  dyed  with  direct  colours  either  with  a  view  to  obtam  com- 
pound shades  or  to  brighten  the  colour.  Thus  by  dyeing  cotton 
first  yellow  in  chrysamine  and  then  dyeing  it  again  in  a  coklbath  of 
methylene  blue  a  brilliant  shade  of  green  results.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  direct  blue  is  topped  with  methylene  blue,  iu  brilliancy 
may  be  enhanced.  ,  . .     , 

Mordant  Coix>urs. — ^Tbe  colouring  matters  01  this  class  include 
•ome  of  the  most  important  dyestuffs  employed,  since  they  fumith 
many  colours  remarluible  for  their  fastness  to  light,  washii^  and 
other  influences.  Employed  by  themselves,  Mordant  Colours  arc 
usually  of  little  or  no  value  as  dyestuflfs,  becauie,  with  few  excep- 
lions,  either  they  are  not  attracted  by  the  fibre,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  or  they  only  yield  a  more  or  less  fugitive  stain. 
Their  importance  and  value  as  dyestuffs  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  act  like  weak  adds  and  have  the  property  of  comUning  with 
metallic  oxides  to  form  insoluble  coloured  compounds  termed 
**  lakes."  which  vary  in  colour  according  to  the  metallic  oxide  or 
silt  empk>yed.  The  most  stable  lakes  are  those  in  which  the  cokmr- 
ing  matter  is  combined  with  two  meulUc  oxides,  a  sesquioxide  and 
■  moncntide — e^.  alumina  and  lime.  In  applying  colouring  matters 
of  this  class  the  object  of  the  dyer  is  to  precipitate  and  fix  these 
coloured  lakes  upon  and  within  the  fibre,  for  which  purpose  two 
operations  are  necessary,  rumcly,  mordanting  and  dyeini. 

The  mcrdanHn%  operation  aims  at  fixing  upon  the  fibre  the  neces- 
sary metallic  oxide  or  insoluble  basic  salt,  which  is  called  the  mordant, 
although  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  original  metallic  salt  em- 
pfeyod.  la  the  subsequent  dyeing  toleration  toe  nordanted  material 


is  boiled  with  a  lolutSoa  of  the  colouiinf  matter,  dtiriasr  wUch  tft» 
metallic  oxide  attracu  artd  chemically  combines  with  the  coloiirinc 
matter,  producing  the  colourrd  bkc  in  situ  on  the  fibre,  which  thua 
becomes  dyed.  Tlie  mode  of  applying  the  mordants  varies  accord* 
in);  to  the  nature  of  the  fibre  and  the  metallic  salt  employed,  tlia 
chief  mordants  at  present  in  use  being  salts  of  chromium,  altuiiniuin« 
tin,  copper  and  iron.  The  methml  of  mordanting  wool  depends  upom 
its  pro|>erty  of  decomposing  metallic  lalts,  and  nxing  upon  itadi  ma 
insoluble  metallic  compound,  w)un  boiled  in  their  solutions.  .TUb 
decomposition  is  facilitated  by  the  heating  and  by  the  dilution  of  the 
solution,  but  it  is  chiefly  due  to  tlie  action  of  the  fibre  Itself-  The 
exact  nature  of  the  substance  fixed  Upon  the  fibre  has  not  in  all  c 
been  determined;  probably  it  is  a  compound  of  the  metallic  o 
with  the  wool-j»ubstance  itself,  which  has  the  character  of  an  amido* 
acid.  The  mordant  most  largely  em(^oyed  for  wo(4  is  bichromate 
of  potash,  since,  besides  being  simply  applied,  and  leavii^  the 
wool  with  a  soft  feci,  it  yields  with  the  various  moidant-dycstaSs 
a  large  variety  of  fast  colours.  The  wool  is  boiled  for  i  to  ■(  boiin 
in  a  solution  containing  2  to  3  %  bichromate  of  potash  on  the  weight 
of  the  wool  employed.  Durinj.:  this  operation  the  wool  at  nrsc 
attracts  chromic  acid,  which  i^  gradually  reduced  to  chromium 
chromatc,  so  that  the  mordanted  1  ibre  has  finally  a  pale oUve-ycUov 
tint.  In  thcdyebath,  under  the  inliuence  of  a  portion  of  the dyestu^ 
further  complete  reduction  to  cliromic  hydrate  occurs  bobre  ic 
combines  with  the  colouring  m  itter.  Not  unfrequeotly  certain 
so-called  "  assistants  "  arc  employed  in  small  amount  awng  with 
the  bichromate  of  potash — e.g.  sulphuric  add,  cream  of  tartar. 
tartaric  add.  lactic  acid.  &c.  1  be  use  of  the  organic  acids  bert 
mentioned  ensures  the  complete  reduction  of  the  chromic  acid  cm 
the  wool  to  chromic  hydrate  already  in  the  mordant  bath,  and  the 
pale  greenish  mordanted  wool  is  better  adapted  for  dyeing  vith 
colours  which  arc  susceptible  to  oxidation — 0.1.  alinrin  Uoe. 
For  special  purposes  chromium  fluoride,  chrome  alum.  &c.,  are  em* 
ployed.  Alum  or  aluminium  sulpliate  )1B%),  along  with  acid  pota** 
fiiiim  tartrate  (cream  of  tartar)  (7%).  i«  used  for  brighter  colours^ 
e.£.  reds,  yellows,  «S:c  The  object  of  the  tartar  is  to  retard  tba 
mordanting  procem  and  ensure  the  penetration  of  the  wool  by  tb» 
mordant,  e^  preventing  superficial  procipitatioa  through  the  actkm 
of  ammonia  uberated  from  the  wool;  it  ensures  the  ultimate  pro- 
ductioo  of  clear,  bright,  full  colours.  For  ttiU  bri^iter  cfdoura, 
notably  yellow  and  red,  stannous  chloride  was  at  one  time  largely 
employed,  now  it  is  used  less  frequently;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  copper  and  f^rous  sulphate,  which  were  used  for  daric  colotirs. 
Silk  may  be  often  morxlanted  in  the  same  manner  as  wool,  but  as  a 
rule  It  is  treated  like  cotton.  The  silk  is  steeped  for  several  hours  in 
cold  neutral  or  basic  solutions  of  chromium  chloride,  alum,  ferric 
sulphate,  &c.,  then  rinsed  in  water  slightly,  and  pamed  imo  a  cold 
dilute  solution  of  silicate  of  soda,  in  order  to  fix  the  mordanta  oa 
the  fibre  as  insoluble  ulKates.  Cotton  does  not,  like  wool  and  siUc, 
poasess  the  property  of  decomposing  meuUic  salts,  benca  the 
methods  of  mordanting  this  fibre  are  more  complex,  and  varv 
according  to  the  meuHic  salts  and  colouring  matters  enkploycot 
as  wdU  as  the  porticuhu-  effects  to  be  obtained.  One  method  to  to 
impregnate  the  cotton  with  a  solution  of  sooUed  "  sulphated  oil  " 
or  "  Turkey-red  oil  " ;  the  ail>prcpared  material  is  then  dried  and 
pasted  into  a  cold  solution  of  some  metallic  salt— e.g.  aluminiuoi 
acetate,  basic  chromium  chloride,  &c  Tlie  mordant  is  thus  fixed 
on  the  fibre  as  a  metallic  deate,  and  after  a  passage  throiqrii  water 
containing  a  Uttle  chalk  or  silicate  ol  soda  to  remove  adoity.  and 
a  final  rinsing,  the  cotton  is  ready  for  dyeing.  Another  method  at 
mordanting  cotton  is  to  fix  the  metallic  salt  on  the  fibre  as  a  tanmte 
instead  of  an  oleatc.  This  is  effected  by  first  steeping  the  cotton  is 
a  cold  solution  of  tannic  add  or  in  a  cold  decoctioti  of  some  tannin 
matter,  cf.  sumach,  in  Wluch  operation  the  cotton  attracts  a  consider- 
able  amount  of  tannic  add;  after  squeezing,  the  material  is  steeped 
(or  an  hour  or  more  in  a  solution  of  the  metallic  salt,  and  fiipally 
washed.  The  mordants  employed  in  this  case  are  varioua~-«^. 
basic  aluminium  or  ferric  sulphate,  basic  chromium  diloride,  stannic 
chloride  (cotton  spirits),  &c.  There  are  other  methods  of  raocdantinc 
cotton  bettdes  those  mentioned,  but  the  main  object  in  all  cases  is 
to  fix  an  insoluble  metallic  compourtd  on  the  fibre.  It  la  intemting 
to  note  that  whether  the  metallic  oxide  is  united  with  the  substance 
of  the  fibre,  as  in  the  case  of  wool  and  silk,  dr  predpitated  as  a 
tannate.  olcate,  silicate,  Ac.,  as  in  the  case  of  cotton  or  silk,  it  stiS 
has  the  power  of  combining  with  the  colouring  matter  in  the  dyebath 
to  form  the  coloured  "  lau  "  or  dye  on  the  materiaL 

The  dyeing  operation  consists  in  working  the  mordanted  materia 
in  a  solution  «  the  necessary  colouring  matter,  the  dyefaatfa  bdaf 
gradually  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  With  many  colouring  maners, 
e.g.  with  alizarin,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  small  percentage  of  calcium 
acetate  to  the  dyebath,  and  also  acetic  add  if  wool  is  being  dyed. 
In  woot-dycing,  also,  the  mordanting  operation  may  follow  that  ol 
dycsng  insteaa  of  preceding  it,  in  which  Case  the  bmling  of  the  wool 
with  dyestuff  is  tcrnKd  "  stuffing,"  and  the  subsequent  devetopinc 
of  the  colour  by  applying  the  mordant  is  termed  **  saddening, 
because  this  method  has  in  the  past  been  usually  carried  out  aith 
iron  and  a^>pcr  mordants,  which  give  dull  or  sad  colours.  Tbt 
method  of "'  stuffing  and  saddening  may,  however,  be  carried  out 
with  other  mordants,  even  for  the  production  of  bright  coloor^ 
and  it  is  now  frequently  emfdoytd  with  certain  altsann  dycstaCi 
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for  the  productitMi  of  pste  shades  which  ncmlre  to  be  very  even  aim] 
regular  in  colour.  There  is  still  another  metnod  of  appkyins  Mordamt 
Cowurs  in  woolKlyeii^,  ia  which  the  dyestuff  and  the  mordant  are 
awplied  stroultaoeoudv  (rom  the  beginning;  it  is  known  as  the 
**  single-batb  method.  It  is  only  succesaful,  however,  in  the  case 
of  certain  colonriDg  matters  and  nuirdaats,  to  sooie  o£  which  icference 
will  be  made  in  tbe  foUowins  puagraphs. 

The  Natural  Mordant  Cotourt.—lt  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
nearly  all  the  natural  or  vegetable  dyestuSs  empfoyed  beloag  to 
the  dass  of  Mordant  Colours,  the  most  important  o£  these  being 
included  in  the  following  Hst: — JtfaAfcr,  Cockineai,  J'sotAwsui, 
Sapaimood,  Limtmood,  Cantwoed,  Barwood,  Sanderswfod,  (Md  FuMtU, 
VffMfif  FiutUt  QittrcHrom  Bark,  Parsian  Btrri*s^  Wtid,  Lotofoi, 

Madder  consists  o(  the  dried  ground  roots  of  RmiHa  littciorum, 
a  plant  of  Indian  origin.  Formerly  cultivated  largely  in  France 
and  Holland,  it  was  luig  one  of  the  most  Important  dyeetaffs  em- 
ployed, chiefly  in  the  production  of  Turkey-red  and  in  calico- 
printing,  abo  in  wool-eyeing.  With  the  duferent  mordants  It 
yields  verv  distinct  colours,  all  fast  to  light  and  soap,  namely, 
red  with  aluminium,  orange  with  tin,  reddish  brown  with  cnromium, 
purple  and  black  with  Iron.  Madder  contains  two  closely  allied 
colourinfl  matters,  namclyi  alia&rin  and  purpurin.  The  former, 
which  is  oy  far  the  more  important,  is  now  prepared  arti6cially  from 
the  coal-tar  product  anthracene,  and  has  almost  entirely  superBeded 
madder, 

Cockijual  is  the  dried  scale-insect  Couus  tacli,  which  Uvcs  oa 
certain  of  the  cactus  plants  of  Mexico  and  elsewhere.  The  rearing 
of  oochioeal  was  once  a  Urge  and  important  indu^ry,  and  although 
sttH  pumucd,  it  has  scrioiuly  declined,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  azo  scarlets  derived  from  coal-tar.  The  colouring 
iBBtter  of  cochineal,  carminic  add,  is  Helicved  by  chemists  to  be  a. 
derivative  of  naphthalene,  but  itH  artificial  production  has  not  yet 
been  accomplished.  Cochineal  dyes  a  purple  colour  with  chromium 
mordant*  crimson  with  aluminium,  scarlet  with  tin,  and  grey  op 
slate  irith  Iron.  Its  chief  employment  is  for  the  purpose  oTdyeing 
crimson,  and  more  c^)ecially  scarlet,  on  wool.  Crimson  is  dyed 
by  owrdanting  the  wool  with  alum  aiKl  tartar  and  dyeing  in  a 
separate  bath  with  ground  cochineal.  Scariet  on,  wool  is  obuined 
by  the  single-bath  method,  namcli/,  by  dyeinK  the  wool  with  a 
mixture  of  stannous  chloride  (or  nitrate  of  tin),  oxalic  acid,  snd 
cochineal.  It  is  usual  to  add  alio  a  small  amount  of  the  yellow 
dyeatuff  flavine  in  order  to  obtain  a  yellower  shade  of  scarlet. 
The  cochineal  colours  are  very  fast  to  light,  but  somewhat  susceptible 
to  the  action  of  alkaUs. 

Ptachwood,  Sapanwood  and  Limaioocd  are  usually  referred  to 
as  the  "  siduble  rod-woods,"  because  of  the  solubility  tn  water  of 
the  colouring  principle  they  contain.  They  consist  of  the  ground 
wood  of  various  species  ol  Catsalpinia  found  in  Central  America, 
the  East  Indies  ana  Peru.  They  all  yield  more  or  lesssimltar  colours 
with  the  different  mordants — cfarct-brown  with  chromium,  red  with 
aluminium,  bright  red  with  tin,  dark  slate  with  iron.  Owing  to  the 
fugitive  character  of  all  the  colours  to  light,  these  dyewoods  ore 
DOW  comparatively  little  employed  in  dyeing. 

Camwood,  Garwood  and  Sonderswood  represent  the  so-called 
**  insoluble  red-woods,"  thdr  colouring  principles  being  sparingly 
aoluMe  even  in  boiling  water.  They  are  obtained  from  certain 
species  of  PUrocarpus  and  Baphia,  lat^  trees  growing  in  the  interior 
of  West  Africa.  Their  general  dycmg  properties  are  similar,  a 
claret-brown  being  obtained  with  chromium  mordant,  a  brownish 
ltd  with  aluminium,  a  brighter  red  with  tin,  and  purplish  brown 
with  iron.  Their  chief  employment  is  in  wool-dyeing,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  various  shades  ot  brown,  bdng  best  applied  by  the 
"stuffing  ftod  saddening"  method  above  described;  but  since 
the  c<4ours  are  fugitive  to  Igbt.  they  are  now  very  largely  replaced 
fay  alixarin.  A  brown  on  Wool  is  obtained  by  first  boiling  for  one 
to  two  hours  in  a  decoction  of  the  groand  wood  (50%),  and  then 
boitinff  in  a  separate  bath  in  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  (3  %) 
for  half  an  hour.  These  dychwoods  are  also  employed  by  the  indigo- 
dyer,  in  order  to  bxvc  a  brownish  groand  colour  to  the  wool  previoas 
to  dyeing  id  tbelnfttgo  vat,  and  thus  obtain  a  deeper,  fuller  blue. 
The  colouring  matters  contained  in  these  dyewoods  have  not  been 
cxluustivcty  examined^ 

FmsHc  is  a  yellow  dyestufF,  and  consists  of  the  wood  of  the  dyer's 
mulbenrv  tree,  Morus  tinctoria,  which  grows  in  Cuba,  Jamaica,  &c. 
It  is  still  .in  important  and  largely  used  dycstufT,  being  cheap,  and 
tlw  colours  obtained  from  it  being  satisfactorily  fast  to  light  and 
ptber  influences.  With  chromium  mordant  it  yicltls  an  oUvc-yellow 
Or  "  t^-gold  "  shade;  with  aluminium,  yellow;  with  tin,  a  brighter 
yellowi  with  iron,  an  olivc-grcen.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  wim4> 
dydng  along  with  other  dycstufis,  and  furnishes  the  yellow  in  com- 
pound shades.  Two  colouring  principles  exist  in  Old  Fustic,  n;imsly, 
morin  and  maclurin,  the  former  being  the  most  important,  and 
gienerally  regarded  as  the  true  colouring  mntter. 

QuercitTon  Bark  consists  of  the  inner  bark  of  an  oak-tree, 
Qwittus  tinctoria.  which  grows  in  the  North  American  States.  It 
dyes  somewhat  like  Old  Fustic,  but  gives  with  aluminium  and 
tm  mordants  brighter  yellows,  for  which  colours  it  is  chiefly  u«d. 
The  colouring  principle  of  Quercitron  Bark  is  called  qncrcitrin, 
whicb  l>y  the  action  of  boiling  mineral  acid  soIutionB  is  decompoicd, 
Vith  the  production  of  the  true  colouring  matter  termed  qucrcctio> 


S»<allett  Asntir  Is  a  commerda!  prepantfon  of  Quercitron 
Bark  consisting  of  quercitrin  or  of  qoercctm;  It  is  much  used  by 
wooMyers  for  the  production  of  bright  yellow  and  orange  colours. 
Wool  IS  dyed  in  single  bath  by  boihng  with  a  mixture  of  Flavine 
(8%),  sunnoQS  chloride  (4%)  and  oxalic  add  (2%).  Flavine  is 
used  ia  acnall  quantity  along  with  cochineal  for  dyeing  scarlet  on 
wool. 

Panian  BerrigM  are  the  dried  unr»ie  fruit  of  various  species 
of  /UoMHKS  growing  in  the  Levant.  The  general  dyeing  properties 
are  similar  to  those  of  Qiiencitron  Bark,  the  orange  colour  eiven  with 
tin  Bsordant  being  particulariy  brilliant.  The  high  price  of  this 
dyestuff  causes  its  employment  to  be  somewhat  limited.  The  colour- 
ing  matter  of  fVrsian  Berries  is  called  mnthorhamnin,  which 
by  the  action  of  fermentation  and  adds  yields  the  true  dyestuff 
rnsmnetin. 

WAl  is  the  dried  plant  Rntda  Intaoh,  a  nedes  of  Wild  mignonettev 
formerly  largely  cultivated  in  Europe.  Its  dydng  properties  re- 
semble those  ot  Querdtron  Bark,  but  the  yellows  with  aluminium 
and  tin  mordants  are  much  brighter  and  purer,  and  also  faster  to 
light.  It  is  still  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  dyeing  a  bright  yellow 
on  woollen  doth  and  braid  for  the  decoration  of  nufitftry  uniformsi 
Quite  eecentfy  the  colouring  matter  of.  Weld,  namdy.  lateoGn,  has 
baen  prepared  artificially,  but  the  i»ooe«s  is  too  expensive  to  be  of 
practical  use. 

Lofmood  is  the  heart- wood  of  HaamatMtylon  campeektaintm,  a 
tree  grovdiq;  fai  Central  America.  It 'is  the  most  important  natural 
dyewood  at  present  employed,  bdng  largely  used  for  dyeing  dark 
blues  and  black  on  silk,  wool  and  cotton.  With  chromium  and 
aluminium  mordants  logwood  dyes  a  darl^  blue,  and  even  black; 
with  tin,  a  dark  pun^c;  artd  with  iron,  bhick.  The  cOlonre  are  only 
moderately  fast  to  light.  On  wool  the  mordant  is  bichromate  m 
potash;  on  cotton  and  mik  an  iron  mordant  is  employed.  Before 
use  by  the  dyer  the  logwood  is  ground  and  aged  or  oxidized,  by 
allowing  moistened  heaps  of  the  ground  wood  to  fermeikt  slightly, 
and  by  frequently  turning  it  over  to  expose  it  freely  to  the  air.  By 
this  means  the  colouring  prirKiple  haematoxylln  which  logwood 
contains  is  changed  into  tne  true  colouring  matter  haemateln.  The 
constitution  of  tnis  colouring  matter  has  oeen  recently  discovenxl: 
it  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  brarilin  of  peachwood,  sapanwood 
and  limawood,  and  is  also  a  member  at  the  T-pyrone  group  o( 
colouring  matters. 

The  importance  of  the  above-mentioned  natural  dyestufTs  ii 
gradaally  diminishing  in  favour  of  mordant  dyestuffs  and  otheit. 
derived  from  coal-tar.  Fustic  and  logwood  are  perhaps  the  most 
Ufgd)r  used,  and  may  continue  to  be  employed  for  many  yesn^ 
no  satisfactory  artificial  substitutes  having  hitherto  come  mto  tb« 
market. 

The  Artificial  Mordant  Colours  are  wdl  represented  by  aHatrin, 
the  colounng  nutter  of  the  madder  root,  which  was  the  ArH 
natural '  dyestufF  prepared  artificially  from  the  coal-tar  produci 
anthracene-  (1868).  For  this  reason  many  of  these  coloum  are 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  Alizarin  Colours.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  there  are  numerous  Mordant  Colours  whtdi  are 
prepared  from  other  initial  materials  than  anthracene;  they  are 
not  chemically  related  to  alizarin,  and  for  these  the  term  Alizarin 
Colours  ir  therefore  Inappropriate.  The  property,  which  Mordant 
Colours  possess  in  common,  of  combining  with  ntetals  and  pr<^ 
ducin^  laxes,  which  readily  adhere  to  the  fibre,  depends  upon  their 
chemical  constituti<Hi,  more  particulariy  upon  the  general  and 
relative  position  in  the  molecule  of  certain  side  atomic  groups. 
In  alizarin  there  are,  for  example,  two  characteristic  hydmxyl 
groups  (OH)  occupying  a  special  (ortho)  position  in  the  molecule, 
i.s.  they  are  next  to  each  other,  and  also  next  to  one  of  the  so. 
called  Ketone  groups  (C  :0).  In  other  Mordant  Colours  there 
are  carboxyl  (COOH)  as  well  as  hydroxyl  ^oups,  which  are  sit- 
important  in  this  respect.  In  addition  to  this,  tne  genecal  dyeiw 
property  b  influenced  by  the  constitntioik  of  the  molecule  it&eli, 
and  by  the  presence  of  other  side-groups,  t.g.  NHi,  HSOi,  Ac, 
which  nrndify  the  colour  as  to  solubility,  or  hue.  Hence  It  is  that 
the  members  of  this  group,  while  possessing  the  mordant -dyeing 
property  in  common,  differ  materially  in  other  points.  Some, 
like  alizarin,  are  not  in  themselves  to  be  regard«l  as  colouring 
matterB,  but  i»ther  as  colouring  jprindples,  because  they  only 
yidd  useful  dyes  in  combination  with  metallic  oxides.  According 
to  thdr  consritution,  these  may  yield  <mo  or  many  colours  with  the 
variottt  metallic  oxides  empkiycd,  and  they  are  used  fcM*  cotton  as 
well  as  for  srool  and  sUk.  Other  Mordant  Colours,  e.g^.  many  of  the 
Direct  Colours  and  others,  are  capable  of  dydng  either  the' vegetable 
or  animal  fibres  without  the  aid  of  a  mordant;  they  are  fully 
developed  colouring  matters  in  themselves,  and  possess  tne  mordant- 
dyeing  property  as  an  additional  feature,  in  consequence  of  the 
details  of  toeir  chemical  constitutloa,  to  which  reference  has  been 
msde  in  the  foregoing  paimgraj»hs.  As  a  rule  these  yield,  at  most, 
various  shades  ofone  colour  with  the  different  oiddes,  and  are  only 
suitable  for  the  animal  fibres,  particularly  wooL 

In  tfie  following  list,  the  most  Important  artificial  Mordant 
Colours  are  arranged  according  to  the  colour  they  give  in  con- 
junction with  the  aluminium  mordant,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
Some  of  those  named  here  dye  the  animal  fibres,  even  without 
mordants;     som^  are  Direct  CoUmub  possesriaB  saordanft-dyiBtas 
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properties,  others  arc  sulphonic  acM  derivative  of  Alizarin  Colours, 

suitable  for  wool  but  not  for  cotton. 

Red. — Alizarin,  anthrapurpurin,  flavopurpurin,  purpunn, 
alizarin  Bordeaux,  alizarin  garnet  R.  alizarin  maroon,  alizarin  S, 
cloth  red.  diamine  fast  red,  anthracene  red,  chrome  red,  chrome 
Bordeaux,  salicine  red,  erio  chrome  red,  emin  red,  milling  red. 

Orange  and  Yellow. — Alizarin  orange,  alizarin  orange  G,  alizarin 
yellow  paste,  alizarin  yellow  A,  alizarin  yellow  C,  anthracene 
yellow,  galloflavin,  alizarin  yellow  GG,  alizarin  yellow  R,  diamond 
Bavin  G.  chrome  yellow  D,  Crumpsall  yellow,  fast  yellow,  diamond 
yellow,  benzo  orange  R,  cloth  orange,  carbazol  ycUow,  chrysamine, 
milling  orange. 

Green, — Cocrulein,  coerulein  S,  alizarin  green  S,  fast  green  (Fe), 
naphthol  green  (Fe).  Dioxin  (Fe),  Gambine  (Fe),  azo  green,  gallanil 
green,  alizarin  green  G  and<B,  acid  ali/^rin  green,  alizarin  cyanine 
green,  alizarifiviridine,  diamond  green,  chrome  green,  Domingo  green. 

Blue_ — Alizarin  blue,  alizarin  blue  S,  alizarin  cyanine,  anthracene 
blue,  brilliant  alizarin  blue,  alizarin  indigo  blue  S.  gallanilic  indigo, 
acid  alizarin  blue,  brilliant  alizarin  cyanine,  alizarin  erisole,  alizarin 
sky  blue,  alizarin  saphirole,  gallanilide  blue,  dclphine  blue,  gallamine 
blue,  celestine  blue,  chrome  blue,  gallazine  A,  phenycyaninc,  corcine. 

Furf^  and  Violet. — Gallein,  alizarin  heliotrope,  anthraquinone 
violet,  chrome  prime,  gallocyanine,  clirome  violet,  anthracene 
chrome  violet.  -         ,    .    .  _,.  . 

Brown, — Anthracene  brown,  chromo^en,  cloth  brown,  diamond 
brown,  alizarin  brown,  fast  brown,  alizarin  acid  brown,  chrome 
brown,  palatine  chrome  brown,  erio  chrome  brown. 

B^act.— Alizarin  black,  diamond  black,  alizarin  blue  black, 
alizarin  cyanine  black,  alizarin  fast  grey,  chromotrope,  chrome 
black,  erio  chrome  black,  anthracite  blacki  acid  alizarin  black, 
anthracene  chrome  black. 

A  brief  description  of  the  application  of  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  above  colouring  matters  will  suffice. 

AlizartK,  Anthrapurpurin  and  flavopurpurin  give  somewhat 
similar  shades  with  the  different  mordants,  namely,  brown  with 
chromium,  red  with  aluminium,  orarlge  with  tin,  and  purjjlc  with 

In  tfooZ-dyeing  they  ate  applied  along  with  other  Mordant  Colours 
on  chromium  mordant  for  the  production  of  a  large  variety  of 
compound  shades,  browns,  drabs,  greys,  &c.,  the  presence  of  acetic 
acid  in  the  dyebath  being  advantageous.  When  alum  and  tartar 
mordant  is  employed,  for  the  production  of  reds,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  a  small  amount  (4  %)  of  calcium  acetate  to  the  dvebath.  in  order 
to  neutralize  the  strong  acidity  of  the  mordanted  wool,  and  to  furnish 
the  calcium  of  the  colour-lake  fixed  upon  the  fibre,  which  is  regarded 
as  an  aluminium-calcium  compound  of  the  colouring  matter. 

In  co(A?n-dycing  the  above  colouring  matters  arc  chiefly  used  for 
the  production  of  so-called  Turkey-red.  a  colour  remarkable  for  its 
brilliancy  and  its  fastness  to  light  and  soap.  These  properties  are 
due  to  the  preparation  of  the  cotton  with  oil,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  mordanting  and  dyeing,  whereby  there  is  fixed  on  the 
fibre  a  permanent  and  stable  lake,  in  which  aluminium  and  calcium 
are  combined  with  alizarin  and  some  form  of  fatty  oxy-acid.  In 
the  older  processes  cmplo^-ed,  the  preparation  of  the  cotton  with 
oil  was  effected  by  passing  the  material  several  times  through 
emulsions  of  olive  oil  ana  potassium  carbonate  solution;  at  a 
later  date,  and  even  now  in  the  case  of  cloth,  the  cotton  is  first 
impregnated  with  hot  oil  (Steiner's  process),  then  passed  through 
solutions  of  alkali  carbonate.  After  the  preparation  with  oil  or 
oil -emulsions,  the  cotton  i*  "  stoved,"  i.e.  heated  for  several  hours 
in  special  chambers  or  stoves  to  a  temperature  of  about  70°  C, 
during  which  operation  the  oil  is  decomposed  and  oxidized  and 
becomes  indelibly  attached  to  the  fibre.  The  oil-prepared  cotton 
is  steeped  in  cold  solutioas  of  basic  aluminium  sulphate  or  acetate, 
washed,  dyed  with  alizarin,  and  finally  boiled  for  several  hours 
with  soap  solution  jmdcr  pressure  in  order  to  brighten  the  colour. 
In  the  more  receirt  and  much  more  expeditious  "  sulphated-oil 
process,"  castor  oil  is  employed  instead  of  oHve  oil,  and  before  use 
It  18  submitted  to  a  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphated  oil 
thus  obtained  being  finally  more  or  less  neutralized  with  alkali. 
The  cotton  is  impregnated  with  this  sulphated-oil  solution,  dried, 
mordanted  with  aluminium  acetate,  dyed,  dried,  steamed  and 
soaped.  The  operation  of  steaming  plays  an  important  part  in 
brightening  and  fixing  the  colour-late  on  the  fibre  In  these  and 
all  other  Turkey-red  processes,  the  oil,  probably  in  the  form  of  a 
fatty  oxy-acid,  acts  as  a  fixing  agent  for  the  aluminium  and  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  red  lake,  imparting  to  it  both  brilliancy 
and  permanency.  ,  .    .        ,    ..      .  .    ■ 

Aiitarin  5  is  a  sulphonic  acid  den\'ative  of  alizanft,  and  smce 
it  is  much  more  soluble,  it  readily  yields  level  colours.  Silk  is 
dyed  in  a  similar  manner  to  wool,  the  fibre  being  mordanted  by 
the  ordinary  methods  and  then  dyed  in  a  separate  bath. 

Diamine  Fast  Red  is  applied  to  cotton  aa  a  Direct  Colour,  with 
the  addition  of  soda  or  soap  to  the  dyebath.  By  treating  the  dyed 
colour  with  a  solution  of  Buoridc  of  chromium,  its  fastness  to  wash- 
ing is  materially  increased.  Wool  is  dyed  in  a  similar  manner,  sodium 
sulphate  being  addt^  to  the  dyebath,  and  the  dyed  colour  treated 
with  fluoride  of  chromium  or  bichromate  of  potash.  On  wool,  the 
colour  13  so  extremely  fast  to  light  and  to  milling  that  it  may  well 
warn  m  a  subMituCfi  foe  alixaoa.        .    . 


AttMarin  Onm^  la  employed  in  ^w'aaint  ■waner  ir  aPnttak 

In  wool-dyeifig  it  is  usually  applied  on  chromium  monbnt  for 
browns  and  a  variety  of  compound  ahadet  in  combinatioa  iritb 
other  Alisarin  Colours  and  dyewood  extracts,  ten  frequently  om 
aluminium  moitUuitt 

GallofiaHn  b  used  in  wool  aad  ullc  dyeing  on  chromtnm  mordant 
as  a  substitute  for  fustic  and  other  yeUow  dyewoods,  to  fomtsb 
the  yellow  put  of  compound  shades. 

The  alizarin  yellows,  R  and  GG,  anthracene  yellow,  diamond 
flavine,  chrome  yeltow.  diamond  yellow,  carbazol  yellow,  chry- 
samine, 4c.,  are  Direct  Colours  with  mordant-dyeing  |»operties. 
They  also  serve  as  substitutes  for  fustic  in  wool  or  silk  dyeinc.  and 
are  dyed  either  on  a  chromium  mordant,  or  first  in  an  add  batb 
and  afterwards  saddened  with  bichromate  of  potash. 

Coerulein^  b  employed  in  dyeing  wool,  silk  or  cotton  with 
aluminium  or  chrotnium  mordants,  cither  as  a  8eU<ok>ur  or  for 
compound  shades.  With  aluminium  mordant  the  ot^our  b  a 
moderately  bright  green,  more  particularly  on  sUk;  with  chromium 
mordant,  an  qlive-green,  Coerulein  S  b  the  more  soluble  bisulphite 
compound  oi  the  ordinary  coerulebi^  It  b  applied  in  the  same 
manner,  care  being  taken,  however,  to  dye  for  tome  time  (one 
hour)  at  \  temocnture  not  exceeding' 60"  C.  until  the  bath  b  neaHy 
exhausted,  and  then  only  raiting  the  temfierature  to  the  boiling 
point.  Without  thb  precaution  coerulein  5  b  decomposed,  and  thi 
ordinary  insoluble  coerulein  b  precipitated.  The.  colours  obtained 
are  very  fast  to  Ught.  . 

Fast  Green^  Dwxim  aad  Cambim  are  chiefly  of  use  in  caHco- 
printing  and  m  wool-dy^ng.  With  iron  mordant  they  yield  olive- 
greens,  xslkich  on  wool  are  extremely  fast  to  light.  Cotton  b  im- 
pregnated with  ferrous  acetate,  dried,  aged  and  fixed  with  &ilicate 
of  soda,  tben  dyed  in  a  neutral  bath.  Wool  b  mordanted  with 
ferrous  sulphate  s^d  tartar  (3%  of  each)  and  dyed  in  a  neutral 
bath. 

Acid  AJtMarin  Cre^Hf  Alimmt  Cyanine  Greem  and  Diamond  Cnem 
all  dye  v.ool  direct  in  a  bath  acidified  with  acetk:  or  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  dyed  colour  may  be  afterwards  fixed  or  laddened  witji 
bichrom:i  te  of  potash,  or  they  may  be  dyed  on  diromium-mordantcd 
wool.  The  first  method  b  very  useful  .for  pale  diades,  aiiKe  the 
colours  .ire  very  level  or  regular. 

Alizai  IK  Blue  is  a  dark  blue  dyestuff  which,  ovdng  to  the  fastness 
of  the  colours  it  y  ields,  has  for  many  years  been  rtf^rded  as  a  worthy 
substitute  for  indigo  in  wod-dyeing.  It  is  appUed  in  the  same 
manner  ;is  alizarin,  the  chromium  mordant  being  alone  empk>>-ed. 
Alizarin  blue  Sis  the  soluble  sodium  bisulphite  compound  of  alizarin 
blue:  it  (Xvresponds,  therefore,  to  the  above-mentioned  coerutetn  S, 
and  in  its  ap^ication  tlm  same  Drecautiona  as  to  the  temperattut 
of  the  d\rebatn  are  necessary.  The  fastness  of  the  dyed  OHourt  to 
light,  milling  and  add  satisfy  the  highest  Temiirements. 

Alisarin  Cyanine,  Anthracene  Blue  and  arUliaiU  AtitaHm  Btm 
were  di^>covered  later  than  the  above-mentioQed  aliarin  blues, 
and,  owing  to  their  greater  solubility  and  other  advantages,  they 
have  largely  replaced  them  at  substitutes  for  indigo.  Tbey  are 
dyed  on  chromium-mordanted  wool,  silk  or  cotton,  and  yield  dark 
purplii^  or  greenish  blues,  according  to  the  particular  brand  em- 
ployed. The  Castness  of  the  dyed  colours  to  Ught,  and  general 
durability,  are  very  sadsfactctfy.  but  in  fastness  to  nUnii^  and  adds 
they  arc  to  some  extent  inferior  to  allcarin  Uue. 

Cekiline  Blue  and  Otroma  Blue  dye  purplish  blue  and  bright 
blue  respectively,  and  are  dyed  in  the  ordinary  way  upon  a  chromium 
mordant.  The  coknin  they  yield  are  inferior  to  tne  Alizarin  Colours 
in  faKtnesa  to  light,  but  on  account  of  their  clear  shadeatb^ are  often 
used  for  brightening  other  colours. 

BriUiamt  AltMonn  Cyanine,  Atimrin  Viridine  and  AHuHn 
Saphirole  we  true  Alizarin  Colours,  and  possess  the  same  fastness 
to  light  as  other  ocrfours  of  this  dais.  Unlike  most  of  the  Alizarin 
Colours,  tbey  are  capable  of  dyeing  wool  satisfactorily  without  the 
aid  of  a  metallic  mordant — namely,  with  tlie  addition  of  sulpfaoric 
acid  to  tae  d^bath.  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Add  Cc^urs.  If 
necessarVitte  dyed  colourv  may  be  treated  with  bichromate  ii 
potash.  The  colours  thus  produced  are  very  fast  to  light  and  very 
level,  hence  these  dyestufis  are  valuable  In  the  praducUtm  of  thie 
most  dcUate  compound  shades,  sUch  as  draba,  dates,  greys,  &c.. 
which  ai«  d«^red  to  be  fast  to  light.  AUzarin  saphirole  dyes  clear 
blue.  the«olDur  fwoduced  being  much  more  brittiant  even  than  those 
of  brilliavt  alizarin  cyanine. 

GaJki^,  G<Uhcyam$u,  and  especially  Chrema  VietH,  dyi  some* 
what  bright  purple  shades,  and  are  hence  frequently  employed 
for  brightening  other  colours,  but  they  are  only  moderately  fast  to 
light.  They  are  appUed  in  the  usual  manner  on  a  ctiromiam 
mordant, 

Anikr^etmt  Brenm  b  lately  employed  in  the  productim  of 
compoutid  shades.^  It  dyes  a  dark,  soinewhat  reddiab.  hcown  on 
chromium  mordant,  tbe  colour  being  very  even  aoKl  satmudy  fast 
to  light. 

Alizarm  Btoek  b  dyed  oa  chromium  mordant  in  tbe  lanc 
manner  M  aliiaria  and  b  used  a»  a  setf-ootour  or  In  combinatioa 
with  other  AUsaria  Colours. 

Dinmttmd  Btock  b  very  useful  for  dyeing  aood  blacks  on  wool, 
fast  to  light  and  adds.  The  wod  is  first  dyed  with  tJie  addition  <* 
acetic  and  finally  tulphuric  *cid.    When  the  dycfaatfa  b  cxbaosMd 
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bichromate  of  potash  (a  %)  is  added,  and  boiling  is  continued  for 
half  an  hour  longer. 

The  erio  chrome  colours  (black,  brown,  red.  &c.)  are  applied  in 
wool  dyeing  like  diamond  black. 

Chromotropf,  of  which  there  arc  several  brands,  is  an  Acid  Colour 
which  is  applied  to  wool  in  an  acid  bath  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
red  or  purple  colours  thus  obtained  arc  saddened  in  the  same  bath 
with  bichromate  of  potash  and  changed  into  black,  the  colouring 
matter  being  oxidized  and  simultaneously  combined  with  chromium. 
MiscELLANEOUsCoLOUBs.—Underthishead  there  may  be  arranged 
a  few  dvestufFs  which,  although  capable  of  inclusion  under  one  or 
other  of  the  foregoing  groups,  it  is  more  convenient  to  treat  of 
separately.  Indigo,  Aniline  Black  and  Catechu,  for  example, 
might  be  placed  in  the  class  of  Developed  Colours,  since  they  are 
all  developed  on  the  fibre,  and  indeed  by  the  same  method,  namely, 
by  oxidation. 

Indigo  is  one  of  our  most  important  blue  dyestufTs,  which  has 
been  employed  from  the  earliest  times.  Indigo,  being  insoluble  in 
water,  would  be  of  no  use  in  dyeing  if  it  were  not  capable  of  being 
rendered  soluble.  This  is  cfifccted  in  two  ways,  corresponding  to 
which  there  arc  two  methods  of  dyeing  with  indigo.  One  metnod 
consists  in  dissolving  the  indigo  in  very  strong  sulphuric  acid,  where- 
by it  is  converted  into  indigoiin-disulphonic  acid  (Indigo  Extract), 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  This  substance  belongs  to  the 
group  of  Acid  Colours;  hence  it  is  applied  to  the  animal  fibres, 
wool  and  silk,  by  boiling  in  a  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  slightly 
acidihed  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  second  and  most  important 
method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  under  the  influence  of  reducing 
agents  {i.e.  substances  capable  of  yielding  nascent  hydrogen)  indigo 
blue  is  changed  into  indigo  white,  which  is  soluble  in  alkali,  the 
solution  thus  obtained  being  called  a  "  vat."  If  textile  materials 
arc  steeped  in  a  clear  yellow  solution  of  the  reduced  indigo  and  then 
exposed  to  air,  the  indigo  white  absorlx?d  by  the  fibre  is  oxidized 
and  reconverted  into  indigo  blue  within  and  upon  the  fibre,  which 
thus  becomes  dyed  blue;  this  is  the  so-called  "  mdico-vat  "  method 
of  dyeing.  Comparing  the  two  methods,  the  "  indigo-extract  " 
method  is  only  applicable  to  the  animal  fibres,  and  although  it 
gives  brighter  colours,  they  are  fugitive  to  light  and  are  decolourized 
by  washing  with  alkaline  solutions;  the  "  vat  method  "  is  applicable 
to  all  fibres,  and  gives  somewhat  dull  blues,  which  are  very  fast  to 
light,  washing.  &c. 

CoUon  is  dyed  by  means  of  the  "  lime  and  copperas  vat,"  the 
"sine  powder  vat,"  or  the  "  hydrosulphite  vat."  In  the  first-men- 
tioned vat  the  ingredients  are  quicklime,  ferrous  sulphate  and 
finely  ground  indigo;  the  lime  decomposes  the  ferrous  sulphate 
and  precipitates  ferrous  hydrate;  this  quickly  reduces  the  indico 
to  indigo  white,  which  dissolves  in  the  excess  of  lime  present.  The 
ingredients  of  the  zinc  powder  vat  are  zinc  powder,  lime  and  indigo; 
in  the  presence  of  the  lime  and  indigo  the  zinc  takes  up  oxygen  from 
the  water,  liberating  the  hydrogen  necessary  to  reduce  the  indigo, 
as  in  the  previous  vat.  The  constituents  of  the  hydrosulphite  vat 
are  hydrosulphite  of  soda,  lime  and  indigo.  The  requisite  hydro- 
sulphite of  soda  is  prepared  by  allowing  zinc  powder  (13  lb)  to  act 
upon  a  cold  concentrated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda  (17  gallons 
of  sp.  gr.  I  -225).  taking  care  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  access  of 
air  and  any  heating  of  the  mixture,  to  prevent  decomposition.  The 
solution  thus  obtained  is  thoroughly  neutralized  by  the  addition  of 
lime;  and  after  settling,  the  clear  liquor  is  used  for  the  vat,  along 
with  indigo  and  lime.  Here  again  the  hydrosulphite  takes  up  oxygen 
from  the  water  and  liberates  the  necessary  hydrogen.  It  is  found 
convenient  to  prepare,  in  the  first  instance,  a  very  concentrated 
standard  of  reduced  indigo,  and  to  add  as  much  of  this  to  the  dye-vat 
as  may  be  required,  along  with  lime  and  a  little  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
The  advantages  of  this  vat  arc  that  it  is  easily  prepared  and  that 
there  is  very  little  sediment;  moreover,  it  can  be  emploj'Cd  in 
dyeing  wool,  as  well  as  cotton,  and  it  is  now  very  generally  m  use. 
The_  vat  usually  employed  for  dyeing  wool  is  the  so-caliecf  "  woad 
vat,"  which  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  that  the  hydrogen  necessary 
to  reduce  the  indigo  and  bring  it  into  solution  is  furnished,  not  bythe 
action  of  chemical  agents,  but  by  means  of  fermentation.  The 
ingredients  of  the  woad  vat  are  indigo,  woad,  bran,  madder  and 
lime.  The  woad  here  employed  is  prepared  by  grinding  the  leaves 
of  the  woad  plant  (Isalis  tinctoria)  to  a  paste,  which  is  allowed  to 
ferment  and  then  partially  dried.  It  scncs  as  the  ferment  to 
excite  lactic  and  butyric  fermentation  with  the  aid  of  the  bran 
and  madder,  the  necessary  hydrogen  bcint,'  thus  evolved.  Exces- 
sive fermentation  is  avoided  by  making  timely  additions  of  lime; 
sluggish  fermentation  is  accelerated  by  additions  of  bran  and 
slightly  raising  the  temperature.  When  the  reduction  and  com- 
plete solution  of  the  indigo  is  effected,  the  vat  is  allowed  to  settle, 
and  the  woollen  material  is  immersed  and  moved  about  in  the 
clear  liouor  for  half  an  hour  to  two  hours,  according  to  the  shade 
required,  then  squeezed  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  oiSer  to  develop 
the  blue-colour  on  the  fibre. 

Thioindigo  red  is  an  artificial  colouring  matter  belonging  to  the 
indigo  aeries  and  comes  into  the  market  in  the  form  of  a  paste. 
It  is  used  in  dyeing  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  indigo,  yielding 
shades  which  range  from  a  somewhat  dull  pink  to  a  full  claret  shade 
of  red.    The  colours  obtained  are  remarkable  for  their  fastness. 


is  an  anthracene  derix'ative.  being  formed  by  the  action  of  caustic 
potash  on  (9-amidoanthraquinone.  It  is  reduced  by  hydrosulphite 
of  soda  yielding  a  blue  vat,  in  which  cotton  and  other  vegetable 
fibres  are  dyed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  indigo  vat.  Since  a  fair 
amount  of  caustic  soda  is  necessary  for  the  setting  of  the  vat,  the 
dyestuff  is  not  suitable  for  animal  fibres,  Indanthrene  yields  on 
cotton  reddish  shades  of  blue  which  arc  extremely  fast  to  all  external 
influences;  in  fact  the  colour  is  so  fast  that  when  once  fixed  on 
cotton  it  cannot  be  removed  again  from  the  fibre  by  any  known 
means.. 

Other  vat  colours  belonging  to  this  scries,  which  are  similarly 
applied,  are  flavanthrene  (yellow),  viridanthrcne  (green),  fuscan- 
threne  (orey-brown),  violanthrene  (dull  violet)  and  melanthrcne 
(grey  to  black).  The  aigol  colours  resemble  the  indanthrene  colours 
in  their  properties  and  application. 

Aniline  Black  differs  from  other  dyes  in  thai  it  is  not  sold  as  a 
ready-made  dyestuff,  but  is  produced  in  situ  upon  the  fibre  by 
the  oxidation  of  aniline.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  cotton,  also  for 
silk  and  cotton-silk  union  fabrics,  but  seldom  or  not  at  all  for  wool. 
Properly  applied,  this  colour  is  one  of  the  most  permanent  to  light 
and  other  influences  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  One  method 
of  dyeing  cotton  is  to  work  the  material  for  about  two  hours  in  a 
cold  solution  containing  aniline  {10  parts),  hydrochloric  acid  (ao 
parts),  bichromate  of  potash  (20  parts),  sulphuric  acid  (20  parts), 
and  ferrous  sulphate  (10  partsj.  The  ferrous  sulphate  here  em- 
ployed is  oxidized  by  the  chromic  acid  to  a  ferric  salt,  which  serves 
as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  to  the  aniline.  This  method  of  dyeing  is 
easily  carried  out,  and  it  gives  a  good  black:  but  since  much  of 
the  colouring  matter  is  precipitated  on  the  fibre  superficially  aa 
well  as  in  the  bath  itself,  the  colour  has  the  defect  of^rubbing  off. 
Another  method  is  to  impregnate  the  cotton  with  a  solution  con- 
taining aniline  hydrochloride  (35  parts),  neutralized  with  addition 
of  a  little  aniline  oil.  sodium  chlorate  (10  parts),  ammonium  chloride 
(10  parts).  Another  mixture  is  i  8  part  aniline  salt,  12  parts  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide,  aoo  parts  water,  3-5  parts  potassium  chlorate 
dissolved  in  water.  After  squeezing,  the  material  is  passed  through 
a  special  oxidation  chamber,  the  air  of  which  is  heated  to  about 
po"  C.  and  also  supplied  with  moisture.  This  oxidizing  or  ageing 
18  continuous,  the  material  passing  into  the  chamber  at  one  end 
in  a  colourless  condition,  and  after  about  20  minutes  passing  out 
again  with  the  black  fully  developed,  a  final  treatment  with  hot 
chromic  acid  solution  and  soaping  being  necessary  to  complete  the 
process.  In  this  method,  employing  the  first-mentioned  solution, 
chlorate  of  copper  is  formed,  and  this  bein^  a  very  unstable  com- 
pound, readily  decomposes,  and  the  aniline  is  oxidized  by  the 
liberated  chlor-ox>;gcn  compounds.  The  presence  in  the  mixture 
of  a  metallic  salt  is  very  important  in  aiding  the  development  of 
the  black,  and  for  this  purpose  salts  of  vanadium,  cerium  and  copper 
have  proved  to  be  specially  useful.  The  chemistry  of  aniline  black 
is  still  incomplete,  but  it  would  appear  that  there  arc  several  oxida- 
tion products t)f  aniline.  The  first  product  is  so-called  cmeraldine, 
a  dark  green  substance  of  the  nature  of  a  salt,  which  by  treatment 
with  alkali  yields  a  dark  blue  base  called  azurine.  The  further 
oxidation  of  cmeraldine  yields  nigraniline,  also  a  dark  green  salt, 
but  the  free  base  of  which  has  a  violet  black  colour.  The  latter 
becomes  greenish  under  the  influence  of  acids,  especially  sulphuric 
acid,  and  this  explains  the  defect  known  as  "  greening  "  which  is 
developed  in  ordinary  aniline  blacks  during  exposure  to  air.  By 
a  supplementary  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  such  a  black  is  rendered 
ungrecnable,  the  nigraniline  being  probably  changed  into  the  more 
staole  chromate  of  nigraniline. 

Catechu  is  a  valuable  brown  dyestuff.  obtained  from  various 
species  of  Acacia,  Arcca  and  Uncana  growing  in  jndia.  The  wood, 
leaves  and  fruit  of  these  plants  are  extracted  with  boiling  water; 
the  decoction  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  or  toa  pasty  consistency 
Catechu  is  largely  used  by  the  cotton  dyer  for  the  production  of 
brown,  drab  and  similar  colours.  It  is  seldom  employed  for  wool. 
Cotton  is  usually  dyed  by  boiling  it  for  about  one  hour  in  a  de- 
coction of  catechu  (100%)  containing  comxr  sulphate  (5%).  After 
squeezing,  the  material  is  boiled  for  about  fifteen  minutes  in  a  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash  (J  oz.  per  gal.),  then  washed  and  dried. 
By  repeating  the  operations  two  or  tliree  times  deeper  shades  are 
obtained.  During  the  boiling  with  catechu  the  cotton  attracts  the 
active  principles  catechin  and  catechu-tannic  acid,  but  it  thus 
acquires  only  a  pate  brown  colour;  in  the  bichromate  of  potash, 
however,  these  are  oxidized  to  form  insoluble  japonic  acid,  which 
permeates  the  fibre,  and  a  deep  brown  colour  is  thus  developed. 
Catechu  browns  are  fast  to  a  variety  of  influences,  e.g.  washing, 
alkalis,  acids,  &c.,  but  less  so  to  light.  Catechu  has  been  recently 
much  employed,  in  conjunction  with  copper  sulphate,  for  dyeing 
the  so-called  khaki-brown  on  woollen  material  for  miiitar>'  clothing. 
On  silk,  catechu  is  much  used  for  weighting  purposes  in  dyeing  black. 
Mineral  Colours. — Those  include  Chrome  Yellow,  Iron  Buff, 
Prusnian  Blue  and  Manganese  Brown. 

Chrome  Yellow  is  only  useful  in  cotton-dycing  as  a  self-colour, 
or  for  conversion  into  chrome  or.ingt.  or.  in  conjunction  with 
indigo,  for  the  production  of  fast  green  colours.  The  cotton  is  first 
impregnated  with  a  solution  of  lead  acetate  or  nitrate,  squeezed, 
and  then  passed  through  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  or  lime 


Indantkrent.    This  colouriog  matter,  which  is  also  sold  as  a  {»8te,  '  water  to  fix  the  lead  on  the  fibre  as  sulphate  or  oxide  of  lead.    The 
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material  is  then  passed  throui^h  a  solution  of  bichraoMteof  potaah. 
The  colour  is  chan|;i-<t  to  a  rich  orange  by  a  :>tlort.  rapid  paaaa^c 
through  tmtling  milk  of  lime,  and  at  once  wa^hinf:  with  water,  a  bauc 
chromatc  of  lead  being  thus  produced.  The  colour  is  fast  to  light, 
but  has  the  defect  of  being  blackened  b^  sulphuretted  hYdrogcn. 

Iron  Buff  is  produced  by  impregnating  tne  cotton  with  a  solution 
of  ferrous  sulphate,  squeezing,  past>ing  into  EOdSum  hydrate  or 
carbonate  solution,  and  finally  exposing  to  air,  or  passing  through 
a  dilute  solution  of  bleaching  powder.  The  colour  obtained,  which 
is  virtually  oxide  of  iron,  or  iron-rust,  is  fast  tu  light  and  washing, 
but  is  readily  removed  by  acids. 

Prussian  Blue  is  applicable  to  wool,  cotton  and  silk,  but  since 
the  introduction  of  coal-tar  blues  its  employmmt  has  been  very 
much  restricted.  The  colour  is  obtained  on  cotton  by  first  dyeing 
an  iron  buff,  according  to  the  method  just  described,  and  Chen 
passing  the  dyed  cotton  into  an  acidified  soluticQ  of^  poCaSHum 
IcrrocyaniUc,  when  the  blue  is  at  once  developed.  A  similnr^inethod 
is  employed  for  silk.  Wool  is  dyed  by  heating  it  lA  a  aolution  con- 
taining pousslum  ferricyanide  and  sulphuric  aoid*  The  cokwr  is 
developed  gradually  as  the  temperature  rises;  it  may  be  letkiercd 
brighter  by  the  addition  of  stannous  chloride.  On  wool  and  silk 
Prussian  blue  is  very  fast  to  light,  but  alkalis  turn  it  brown  (ferric 
oxide). 

ilangqniM  brown  or  bronu  it  applied  in  Wool,  nlk  and  cotton 
dyeing.  The  animal  fibres  are  readily  dyed  by  boiling  with  a 
iolution  of  potassium  permanganate,  which,  beiag  at  first  absorbed 
by  the  fibre,  ia  readily  reduced  to  insoluble  brown  manganic  hydrate. 
Since  caustic  potash  ia  generated  from  the  permanganate  and  is 
liable  to  act  detrimentally  on  the  fibre,  it  ia  atWisable  to  add  some 
magiuaium  sulphate  to  the  penmanganate  bath  in  order  to  counter- 
act this  effect.  Imitation  lura  are  dyed  in  thia  manticr  on  wool- 
plush,  the  tips  or  other  parta  of  the  fibre*  being  bleached  by  the 
applicatitm  of  nilpbuioua  acitL  Cotton  is  dyed  by  first  impregnating 
it  with  a  aolution  of  manganous  chhiride.  then  dyeing  and  passing 
into  a  Dot  solution  of  caustic  soda.  There  ia  thus  precipitated  on 
the  fibre  manganous  hydrate,  which  by  a  short  passage  into  a  cold 
dUute  aolution  of  bleaching  powder  is  oxidiacd  and  converted  into 
the  brown  manganic  hydrate.  This  manganese  bronze  or  brown 
Colour  ia  very  auaccptine  to,  and  readily  bleached  by,  reducing 
hcaoe  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  an  atmosphere  in 


agents 
whfch 


ria  freely  bumtj  the  colour  is  liable  to  be  dischargcdi 
where  the  fabric  is  moat  exposctL     In  other  reapccts 
mattganMe  broiue  i*  a  very  fast  colour. 

Dyeini  m  a  large  Scale. — It  is  not  possible  to  give  here  more 
than  a  bare  outline  of  the  methods  which  are  used  on  the  large 
scale  for  dyeing  textile  fibtcs,  yams  and  fabrics.  In  principle, 
dyeing  is  effected  by  allowing  an  aqueous*  solution  of  the* dye- 
stuff,  with  or  without  additions  (alkalis,  acids,  salts,  &c.),  to  act, 
usually  at  an  elevated  temperature,  on  the  material  to  be  dyed. 
During  the  process  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  ensure  the  uniform 
tlistributioa  of  the  dyestuS  in  the  material,  that  the  latter  should 
either  be  moved  more  or  less  continuously  in  the  dye  liquor  or 
that  the  dye  liquor  should  be  circulated  through  the  material. 
The  former  mcxle  of  operation  is  in  general  use  for  hank,  warp 
and  piece  dyeing,  but  for  textile  fibres  in  the  loose  condition 
or  in  the  form  of "  flubbing,"  "sliver  "  or  "  cops  "  (see  Spinning) 
the  latter  method  has,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
improved  madiinery,  cosae  more  and  more  iitfo  vogue  wilbin 
recelit  years. 

'  Leca  Maierul. — Cotton  aoil  wool  are  frequently  dyed  in  the 
kx>sc  state,  i.e.  before  being  subjected  to  any  medianical  treat- 
ment. The  simplest  inethod  of  effecting  this  is  to  treat  the 
material  bi  open  vessels  (boilers)  which  can  be  heated  either  by 
means  of  steam  or  direct  fire.  Since,  however,  a  certain  amount 
of  felting  or  matting  of  the  fibres  cannot  be  avoided,  tt  is  fre- 
qnently  found  to  be  more  advantageous  to  effect  these  tieatments 
fn  specially  constructed  apparatus  ia  which  the  dye  liquors  an 
drcuUted  through  the  material. 

'  y<vi*. — Yam  may  be  dyed  cither  in  the  hank,  in  the  waip  or  in 
the  cop,  i.t.  in  the  form  in  which  the  yam  laves  the  spinning 
fnme.  The  dyeing  in  the  hamk  a  carried  out  in  rectangular 
dye-vats  constracted  of  wood  or  stone  like  that  shown  in  6g.  i, 
in  which  the  hanks  are  suspended  from  smooth  wooden  poles 
or  rtxls  resting  on  the  sides,  and  are  thus  immersed  almost  catirely 
in  the  dye  liquor.  The  beating  of  the  vat  is  effected  either  by 
means  of  live  steam,  >.«.  by  blowing  steam  into  the  dye  solution 
from  a  perforated  pipe  wUch  runs  along  the  bottom  of  the  vat, 

'  *  The  term  "  dry  dyeing,**  which  ia  carried  out  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  relates  to  the  dyeing  i>f  fabrics  with  the  dyestult 
dissolocd  in  liquids  other  than  water,  <x  benscne,  afcohol,  &c. 


or  by  means  of  a  steam  eo8  similarly  ritutted.    In  orderto  expose 

the  hanks  as  uniformly  as  possible  to  the  action  of  the  dye  liquor, 
they  are  turned  by  hand  at  regular  intervals  until  the  operation 
is  finished.  Washing  off  is  effected  in  the  same  or  in  a  similar 
vcssd,  after  which  excess  of  water  is  removed  by  wringing  by 
hand,  through  squeezing  rollers  or^  what  is  generally  preferred, 
in  a  hydro-extractor  (centrifugal  machine).  The  drying  of  the 
tlyed  and  washed  yam  is  generally  effected  by  ffrndina  it 


Fic.  I.— Dye-vat  (or  Yam. 

on  poles  in  steam-heated  drying  chambers.  Yam  in  the  Karf 
is  dyed  in  vats  or  "  boxes  "  like  that  shown  in  fig.  s,  thtou^ 
which  it  ia  caused  to  pass  continuously.  The  warps  to  be  dyed 
pass  slowly  up  and  down  over  the  loose  roHeis  in  the  first  box  B, 
then  through  squeezing  rollers  S  into  the  next,  and  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  the  second  (also  third  and  fourth  in  a  fotir-boz 
machine)  box  A,  whence  they  are  delivered  through  a  aeoood 
pair  of  squeezing  rollers  Si  into  the  wagon  W.  The  boxes  may 
rontain  the  same  or  different  Hquors,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  dyestuff  employed.  Washing  is  done  in  the  same  machine, 
while  drying  is  effeaed  on  a  cylinder  drying  machine  like  that 
shown  in  figs.  8  and  9  of  BLeacbinc.  Latterly,  madunes  have 
been  introduced  (or  dyeing  warps  on  the  beam,  the  dye  liquor 
being  caused  to  circulate  through  the  material,  and  the  system 
appears  to  be  meeting  with  considerable  success.  Large  quan- 
tities of  yam,  especially  cotton,  are  now  dyed  in  the  cop- 
When  the  dyed  yam  is  to  be  used  as  weft  the  main  advantage 
of  this  method  is  at  once  apparent.  Inasmuch  as  the  labour, 
time  and  wasteof  material  incurred  by  reding  in  to  hanks  and  then 
winding  back  into  the  compact  form  so  as  to  fit  into  the  shuttle 
are  avoided.  On  the  other  hand  the  number  of  fast  dyestuffs 
<suitable  for  cop  dyeing  is  very  limited.  In  the  original  cop- 
dyeing  machine  constructed  by  Graemiger  a  thin  tapering 
perforated  metallic  tube  is  ioocrtcd  in  the  hollow  of  each  Cop 
The  cops  ate  then  attached  to  a  perforated  disk  (which  con- 


Fio.  2. 

sljtutes  the  lid  of  a  chamber  ot  box)  by  inserting  the  protruding 
ends  of  the  tubes  into  the  perforations.  The  chamber  is  no* 
immersed  in  the  dye-bath  and  the  hot  Uquor  is  drawn  through 
the  cops  by  moans  of  a  centrifugal  pump  and  returned  continu- 
ously to  the  dye-bath.  This  principle,  which  is  known  as  the 
skewer  or  spindle  system,  b  the  one  on  which  most  modem  cap- 
dyewg  machines  are  based.  In  the  so-called  "  Compact  "  systea 
of  cop  liyeing  the  cops  ar«  packed  as  ckscly  as  possible  in  a  bos, 
the  top  sod  bottom  (or  the  two  opposite  aides)  of  which  an 
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perfontcd,  the  intenticcs  between  tke  oops  beiiig  filled  op  with 
loose  cotton,  ground  cork  or  sand.  The  dye  liquor  U  then  drawn 
by  suction  or  forced  by  pressure  through  the  box,  thus  pennealiog 
and  dyeing  the  cops. 

Pieces. — Plain  shades  are  usually  dyed  in  the  piece,  this  being 
the  most  economical  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  expeditious 
f.means  of  obtaining  the  de- 
•^  sired  effect.  The  dyeing  of 
piece  goods  may  be  effected 
by  running  them  through  the 
dye  liquor  either  at  full 
breadth  or  in  rope  form. 
The  machine  in  most  com- 
mon use  for  the  first  method 
is  the  Lancashire  "iigser," 
which  is  simpk  in  principle 
and  is  shown  in  section  in 
fig.  3<  It  consists  essentially 
of  a  dye-vessel  constructed 
of  wood  or  cast  iron  and 
containing  loose  guide  rollers, 

. r  and  r,   at   the  top  and 

'^'Vr^rf'i^/'/^  bottom.    By  coupling  up  the 
FiC  3.— Oye-iigger.  roller  B  with  the  driving  gear 

the  pieces  which  are  batched 
on  A  are  drawn  through  the  dye  liquor  and  rolled  on  to  B.  A 
band  brake  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  applied  to  the  axis  of  A  gives 
the  pieces  the  required  amount  of  tension  in  passing  through 
the  dye-bath.  As  toon  as  the  whole  of  the  pieces  have  passed 
through  in  this  way  from  A  to  B,  the  machine  is  reversed,  and 
loUer  A  draws  them  back  agitin  through  the  bath  in  a  similar 
way  on  to  roller  A.  This  altematiag  process  goes  on  until  the 
dyeing  is  finished,  when  the  goods  are  washed  oS,  squeezed  and 
dried.  The  jigger  is  especially  useful  in  cotton  piice  dyeing, 
one  great  advanuge  being  that  it  is  suited  for  what  is  known 
as  a  "  short  bath,"  i.e.  a  bath  containing  a  minimum  amount  of 
dye  liquor,  this  being  of  great  importance  in  the  apph'cation  of 
dyesluSs  which  do  not  exhaust  well,  like  the  direct  colours  and 
the  sulphide  colours.  The  padding  machine  is  similar  in  princi  pie 
to  the  jigger,  the  pieces  running  over  loose  guide  rollers  through 
the  morxlant  or  dye  solution  contained  in  a  trough  of  suitable 
shape  and  size,  but  on  leaving  the  machine  they  pass  through  a 

pair  of  squeezing  tol- 
lers which  uniformly 
express  the  excess  of 
liquor  and  cause  it  to 
be  tetumcd  tp  the 
bath.  The  padding 
machine  is  ttscd  more 
for  preparing  (mor- 
danting, &c)  than 
for  dyeing. 

For  the  dyeing  of 
pieces  in  rope  form 
a  so-called  "dye- 
beck  "  is  used,  which 
is  a  machine  of  larger 
dimensions  than  the 
jigger.  Across  the 
dye-bath  is  attached 
a  winch  W  (tee  £g.  4), 
by  means  of  which 
the  pieces,  sewn  to- 
gether at  the  ends 
10  as  to  form  an  end- 
1m>  band,  are  cttiaad  to  circahte  thrragh  the  machine,  being 
drawn  up  on  the  front  side  of  the  machine  and  allowed  to  drop 
back  into  the  dye  Uquor  on  the  other.  This  form  of  machine  is 
jMtttculatiy  suited  lor  the  moedantiog  and  dyeing  of  heavy 
gaods.    Washing  off  may  be  done  in  the  same  machine. 

The  drying  of  piece  goods  is  done  on  steam-heated  cyrmdets 
like  those  used  (or  the  drying  of  bleached  goods  (tee  B).^caiNO). 


Fio.  4.— Oye-vat  tor  PSec*  Goods. 


The  operations  which  precede  dyeing  vary  aecordiog  to  the 
material  to  be  dyed  and  the  cITccts  which  it  is  desired  to  produce. 
Loose  wool,  woollen  and  worsted  yam  and  piece  goods  of  the 
same  material  are  almost  invariably  scoured  (see  Bl£achimg) 
before  dyeing  in  order  to  remove  the  oily  or  greasy  impurities 
which  would  otherwise  interfere  with  the  penetration  of  the 
dye  solution.  Silk  is  subjeaed  to  the  process  of  discharging 
or  boiling  off  (see  BlxACHiNC)  in  order  to  remove  the  silk  gum 
or  seridne.  OMton  which  is  to  be  dyed  in  dark  shades  docs  not 
requite  any  piepantoty  treatment,  but  for  light  or  very  bright 
shade*  it  is  bleached  before  dycinf.  Wool  and  vlk  are  seldom 
Ucachcd .  before  dyeing.  Cotton,  wool  and  union  (cotton  war)> 
and  worsted  weft)  fabrics  ate  frequently  singed  (see  Buacuinc) 
before  dyeing.  Worsted  yartt,  especially  two-fold  yam,  is  very 
Uable  to  curl  and  become  entangled  when  scoured,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  this  it  is  necessary  to  stretch  and  "  set  "  it.  To  this 
end  it  is  streuhed  tight  on  a  specially  oonstructcd  frame,  placed 
in  boiling  water,  and  then  cooled.  Similarly,  union  fabrics.«re 
Uabic  to  "  cockle  "  when  wetted,  and  although  this  defect  may 
be  put  right  in  finishing,  spots  of  water  or  raindrops  will  give 
an  uneven  appearance  of  a  permanent  character  to  the  goods. 
To  avoid  this,  the  pieces  arc  subjected  previous  to  dyeing  to  the 
so-called  "  crabbing  "  process,  in  which  thtgr  art  dawn  under 
great  tension  through  boiling  water  and  wound  on  to  perforated 
hollow  cylinders.  Steam  is  then  blown  through  the  goods  and 
they  are  allowed  to  oooL 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  colour,  we  meet  with  two  kinds 
of  substances  in  nature,  those  which  posseis  cobur  and  those 
which  do  not.  Why  (his  difference?  The  pbyticiat  --^ 
saystheformerarebodieswhichreflectalltheootaHred  JSI^ 
rays  of  the  spearum  composing  while  light — ifo|iaqtK^ 
they  appear  white;  if  transparent,  they  are  colourless.  The 
latter  are  bodies  which  absorb  some  of  the  spectrum  lay*  only, 
reflecting  the  remainder,  and  these  together  produce  the  inpie*- 
sion  of  colour,  A  black  substance  is  one  which  abaorba  all  Ihr 
spectrum  rays.  The  fundamental  reason,  howevar.  of  tklv 
difference  of  action  on  the  part  of  subslanccs  towards  light 
remains  still  tuiknowo.  AU  substances  which  possets  cofear 
are  not  necessarily  dyestuffs,  and  the  question  may  be  again 
asked,  Why?  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  most  of 
the  dyestuffs  at  present  employed  occur  among  the  so-called 
aromatic  or  beiuene  compounds  derived  from  coal-tar,  and  a 
careful  study  of  these  has  furiushed  a  general  explanation  o( 
the  point  in  question,  which  briefly  is,  that  the  dyeing  property 
of  a  substanoe  depends  upon  its  chemical  constitution.  Speaking 
generally,  those  colouiiog  matters  which  bava  the  timpteat 
constitution  are  yellow,  and  as  the  motecular  weight  increase* 
their  colour  passes  into  orange,  red,  violet  and  blue.  In  receiU 
years  chemist*  have  begun  to  regard  the  conttitutiaa  a(  neatly 
all  dyestuffs  as  similar  to  that  of  Quinone,  and  some  .even  believe 
that  all  coloured  organic  compounds  have  a  quinonoid  stniictur*. 
According  to  0.  N.  Witt,  a  colourless  hydrocarbon,  eg.  beDzet>e, 
becomes  coloured  by  the  introduction  of  one  or  more  Qiecial 
groups  of  atoms,  which  he  terms  the  coknir-beatiag  or  chrono- 
pkarous  poups,  «.(.  NQi,  -  N:N  r,  &c.  Benzene,  for  ezamplok 
is  colourless,  whereas  nitro-benzene  and  azo-beiucne  are  yeUow. 
Such  compounds  containing  chromophorous  groups  are  termed 
chromogent,  because,  although  not  dyestuffs  themselves,  they 
are  capable  of  generating  such  by  the  further  introduction  of 
salt-forming  atomic  groups,  <-{.  OH,  NHi.  These  Witt  Unas 
autochromous  groups.  la  this  way  the  chromogeo  Iri^itror 
baaatt,  C4Hi(N0i)>,  becpmes  the  ^yestuff  tri-nitro-piemt 
(picric  add),  C>Hi(N(^)i(OU),  ^nd  tbe  chromogen  aut-btntate, 
CftHt-N  :  K-CtHi,  is  changed  into  the  dyestuff  amido-^xo-benuttf 
(Fast  Yellow),  C41.N  :  NCm,(N'H,).  These  two  dyestuffs 
are  typical  of  a  large  number  which  possess  either  an  acid  or  a 
basic  character  according  as  they  contain  hydronl  (PH)  or 
amide  (KHi)  groups,  and  correspond  to  the  Add  Colours  and 
Basic  Colours  to  which  reference  has  already  bceit  made.  Other 
important  atomic  groups  which  frcqucAtly  occur,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  arc  the  oatboxyl  (COOII)  and  the  sulphonic  acid 
(HSOa)  groups^  these  eil,hcc  increase  the  solubility  o(  thf 
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ookMiring  matttr  or  oust  in  cauing  it  to  Iw  attncted  by  the 
fibre,  &c.  In  nuny  cases  the  free  coloui-acid  or  free  coknir-base 
has  little  colour,  this  being  only  developed  in  the  salt.  The  free 
base  tosaniline,  for  example,  is  colourless,  whereas  the  salt 
magenu  (rosaniline  hydrochloride)  has  a  deep  crimson  colour 
in  solution.  The  free  add  Alizarin  is  orange,  while  its  alumina- 
salt  is  bright  red.  It  mayjje  here  stated  that  the  scientific 
classification  of  colouring  mattifs  into  Nitto-colours,  Aao^colouni, 
&c.,  already  alluded  to,  is  based  on  their  chemical  constitution, 
or  the  chramophorous  groups  they  contain,  -whereas  the  daasifica- 
tion  according  to  their  mode  of  application  b  dependent  upon 
the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  auxochromous  groups. 
The  question  of  the  mordant-dyeing  property  of  certain  colouring 
matters  containing  (OH)  and  (COOH)  groups  has  already  been 
explained  under  the  head  of  Artificial  Uordanl  Colours. 

The  peculiar  property  characteristic  of  dyestuSs,  as  distin- 
guished from  mere  colouring  matters,  namdy,.  that  of  being 
readily  attracted  by  the  textile  fibres,  notably  the  animal  fibres, 
appeals  then  to  be  due  to  their  more  or  less  marked  acid  or  basic 
character.  Intimately  connected  with  this  is  the  fact  that  these 
fibres  also  exhibit  partly  basic  and  partly  add  characters,  due 
to  the  presence  of  carboxyl'  and  amido  groups.  The  bdiaviour 
of  magenta  is  typical  of  the  Basic  Colours.  As  already  indicated, 
rosaniline,  the  base  of  magenta,  is  colourless,  and  only  becomes 
coloured  by  its  union  with  an  add,  and  yet  wool  and  sQk  can  be 
as  readily  dyed  with  the  colourless  rosanSine  (base)  as  with  the 
magenta  (salt).  The  explaoation  is  that  the  base  roaanifine  has 
united  with  the  fibre,  iriiich  here  pbys  the  part  of  an  add,  to 
form  a  coloured  salt.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  in  dyeing 
the  animal  fibres  with  magenta  (rosaniline  hydrochloride), 
the  fibre  unites  with  the  rosaniline  only,  and  liberates  the  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Ftirthcr,  magenta  will  not  dye  cotton  unless  the 
fibre  is  previously  prepared,  e.{.  with  the  mordant  tannic  add, 
with  which  the  base  rosaniline  unites  to  form  an  insoluble  salt. 
In  dyeing  wool  it  is  the  fibre  itself' which  acts  as  the  mordant. 
In  the  case  of  the  Add  Colours  the  expUnation  b  sidiilar.  In 
many  of  these  the  free  colour-add  has  quite  a  different  colour  from 
that  of  the  alkali-salt,  and  yet  on  dyeing  wool  or  sSk  with  the  free 
eolour-add,  the  fibre  ezhibiu  the  colour  of  the  alkali-salt  and 
not  of  the  colour-add.  In  this  case  tb<  fibre  evidently  plays  the 
part  of  a  base.  Another  fact  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  union 
between  fibre  and  colooting  matter  is  of  a  chemical  nature,  is 
that  by  altering  the  chemical  constitutfon  of  the  fibre  its  dydng 
properties  are  also  altered;  oxycdlulose  and  nitrocellulose, 
for  example,  have  a  greater  attraction  for  Basic  Colours  than 
cellulose.  Such  facts  and  considerations  as  these  have  hdped 
to  csublish  the  view  that  in  the  case  of  dydng  animal  fibres 
with  many  colouring  matters  the  operation  is  a  ckcmical  process, 
and  not  merdy  a  mechanical  absorption  of  the  dyestuff.  A 
(imilar  explanation  does  not  suffice,  however,  in  the  case  of  dyeing 
cotton  with  the  Direct  Colours.  These  are  attracted  by  cotton 
from  thdr  solutions  as  alkali  salts,  apparently  without  decom- 
position. The  affinity  existing  between  the  fibre  and  colouring 
matter  is  somewhat  feeble,  for  the  latter  can  be  removed  from 
the  dyed  fibre  by  merdy  boiling  with  water.  The  depth  of  colour 
obtained  in  dydng  varies  with  the  concentration  of  the  colour 
solution,  or  with  the  amount  of  some  neutral  salt,  e.;.  soditun 
chloride,  added  as  an  assistant  to  the  dye-bath;  moreover,  the 
dye-bath  is  not  exhausted.  The  colouring  matter  is  submitted 
to  the  action  of  two  forces,  the  solvent  power  Of  the  Water  and 
the  affinity  of  the  fibre,  and  divides  itself  between  the  fibre  and 
the  water.  After  dydng  for  some  time,  a  state  of  equilibrium 
is  attained  in  which  the  colouring  matter  is  divided  between  the 
fibre  and  the  water  in  a  given  ratio,  and  prolonged  dyeing  does 
not  intensify  the  dyed  colour. 

Some  investigators  hold  the  view  that  in  some  cases  the  fibres 
exert  a  purely  physical  attraction  towards  colourmg  matters,  and 
that  the  tatter  are  held  in  an  unchanged  state  by  the  fibre.  The 
phenomenon  is  regarded  as  one  of  purely  mechanical  surface- 
attraction,  and  is  compared  with  that  exerdsed  by  animal  char- 
coal when  employed  in  decolourizing  a  solution  of  some  colouring 
tnattcr.    Some  consider  such  direct  dyeing  as  mere  diSa^Jon  of 


the  colouring  matter  into  the  fibre,  and  others  that  the  colourint 
matter  b  in  a  state  of  "  solid  solution  "  in  the  fibre,  similar  to 
the  solution  of  a  metallic  oxide  in  coloured  glass.  According  to 
this  latter  view,  the  cause  of  the  dyeing  of  textile  fibres  is  similar 
to  the  attraction  or  solvent  action  exerted  by  ether  when  it  with- 
draws colouring  matter  from  an  aqueous  solution  by  agitation, 
latterly  the  view  has  been  advanced  that  dydng  is  due  to  precipi- 
tation of  the  colloid  dyestufis  by  the  colloid  substance  of  the  fibre 

In  the  case  of  colours  which  are  dyed  on  mordanta,  the  question 
is  merely  transferred  to  the  nattire  of  the  attraction  which  exists 
between  the  fibre  and  the  Mordant,  for  it  has  been  conclusively 
established  that  the  union  between  the  colouring  matter  and  the 
mordant  Is  essentially  chemical  in  character. 

From  our  present  knowledge  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  unable 
to  ipve  a  final  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  the  dyeing 
process  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  chemical  or  a  mechanical  process. 
There  are  arguments  and  facts  which  favour  both  views;  but 
in  the  case  of  wool  and  nik  dyeing,  the  prevailing  opinion  in 
most  cases  is  in  favour  of  the  chemical  theory,  whereas  in  cotton- 
dyeing,  the  mechanical  theory  is  widdy  accepted.  Probably 
no  single  theory  can  exphiin  satisfactorily  the  fundamental 
cause  of  attraction  in  all  casesof  dyeing,  and  further  invcsligalioa 
is- needed  to  answer  fully  this  very  difficult  and  abstruse  question. 

The  poisonous  nature  or  otherwise  o(  the  coal-tar  dyes  tias  bees 
frequently  discussed,  and  the  popular  opinion,  no  doubt  dating 
from  the  time  when  magenta  and  its  derivatives  were 
contaminated  with  arsenic,  seems  to  be  that  they  are  ^!^„^ 
for  the  most  part  really  poisonous,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided  for  colouring  materials  worn  next  the  skin,  for  article* 
of  food,  ftc  It  is  satisfactory  to  kno*  that  most  of  the  colours 
are  not  poisonous,  but  some  few  are — namdy.  Picric  add, 
Victoria  Oitnge,  Aurantia,  CoraQine,  Metanii  YeHow,  Orange  It. 
and  Safranine.  Many  coal-tar  colours  have,  indeed,  been 
recommended  a*  antiseptics  or  as  medidnal  remedies,  e.g. 
Methyl  Violet,  Auramine  and  Methylene  Blue,  becaiise  of  theif 
kpedal  physiological  action.  In  histology  and  bacteriology 
many  coal-tar  colours  have  rendered  excellent  service  in  staining 
microscopic  preparations,  and  have  enabled  the  investigator 
to  detect  differences  of  stractUR,  ftc,  previously  unsuspected. 
In  photography  many  of  the  more  fu|^tive  colouring  matters, 
e.g.  Cyanine,  Eosinc,  Quinoline  Red,  &c,  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  ortho-diromatic  plates,  by  means  of  which  the 
colours  of  natural  objccta  can  be  photographed  in  the  same 
degrees  of  light  and  shade  as  they  appear  (o  the  eye — Uoe,  for 
example,  appearing  a  darker  grey,  ydlow,  a  lighter  grey,  in  the 
printed  photograph. 

Since  the  year  1856,  in  wUch  the  first  coal-tar  colour,  mnuve, 
was  discovered,  the  art  of  d^dsg  has  made  enormous  advances, 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  continued  introduction  of  coal-tar 
colours  having  the  most  varied  properties  and  suitable  for  nearly 
every  requirement.  The  old  idea  that  the  vegeuble  dycstuSs 
are  superior  in  fastness  to  light  ^s  gradually  being  given  up,  and, 
if  one  may  Judge  from  the  past,  it  seems  evident  that  in  the 
future  there  will  come  a  time  Klieil  tU  onr'tfyestuffs  will  be 
prepared  by  artificial  means. 

AoTHOaiTias. — Mnquer,  Hdlot  and  le  Pileor  d'Apligny.  Tit 
Art  tf  Dytiut  Wool,  Siik  and  CdUan  (London,  1789):  Bancnrft. 
Philosopky  of  Ptrmantnl  Colours  (a  voli.,  Londoib  1S13) ;  Bertbdkc- 
Itce,  EiemenU  of  Ike  Art  bj  DytingXl  vols.,  London,  1834) ;  ChevreuL 
Rechtrchis  ckimi^i  nr  lo  Itintan  (Paris,,  i8u->(6>)i   O'Neill. 

'    ' _  .    .      _     .         -  niufUnfC- 


bolley,  Dit  Spinitt(uer%  und  du  im  Pfilinin-  mid  Tkitrkirtm 
torhemmndrn  Faritloffe  (1867);  Crooket,  A  Pmetiuit  Handbait 
of  Dyeing  and  Calic»-PriHli»t  (London,  (874);  -Jarfflain,  W»ot- 
DyM'rif  (1876) : 'O'NelR,  7'ecIibCi><«iru/(4vols.,Manch«t(T,  1876): 
Calvert.  Dyaint  and  Ctlit*  Printmt  (Manchaatcr,  1876) :  Moyre^ 
TraM  it  la  tanturt  da  soia  (Lyon,  1877);  O'Neill,  Tlu  Prattim 
and  PrintifiUt  of  Caitiff  Printing,  Bleackini  and  Dyeing  (Manchester. 
1878):  Cirardm,  Maliires  Uxtilts  el  maliires  tinrlemks  (I^ria, 
I880):  Hommd,  rk*  Dyeing  of  Textilt  Fatrics  (London,  iSSj): 
Saniane.'P)m>e  (MaiKhester.  1888):  Witt,  Ckemueke  Tecknnloii* 
dv  Cttpinnsffaiern  (Brunswick,  1888);  Bcnedikt  and  Knecht. 
Tke  Cktmislty  of  Ikt  Coal-tar  Colours  (London,  1889):  Hurst.  Silt 
Dyeing,  Pfiitiitg  and  Fimitking  (London,   1892);    Nodtiag  and 
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Ldtne,  Anilinschwan  (Berlin,  1892);  Knecht,  Rawson  and  Loewcn- 
thal.  Manual  of  Dyeing  (London,  1908);  Steinbeck,  BUichen  und 
Fdrben  dtr  Stids  und  Halbseide  (Berlin,  1895);  Gardner,  Wool- 
Dyeing  (Manchester,  1896);  Rawson,  Gardner  and  Laycock,  A 
Dictionary  of  Dyes,  Mordants,  &c.  (London,  1901):  Gros-Rcnaud, 
2^5  Mordants  en  Icinture  el  en  impression  (Paris,  1898) ;  Georgicvics, 
The  Chemical  Technology  of  Textile  Fabrics  (London,  1902); 
Paterson,  The  Science  of  Colour  Mixing  (London,  1900);  Patcrson, 
Colour  Matching  on  Textiles  (London,  1901 );  Beech,  The  Dyeing 
of  Cotton  Fabrics  (London,  1901);  Beech,  The  Dyeing  of  Woollen 
Fabrics  (London,  1902) ;  The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Dyers  and 
Colourists  (Bradford,  1885-1908)  and  the  publications  of  the  colour 
manufacturers.  (J.  J.  H.;  £.  K.) 

DYER,  SIR  EDWARD  (d.  1607),  English  courtier  and  poet, 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyer,  Kt.,  was  born  at  Sharpham  Park, 
Somersetshire.  He  was  educated,  according  to  Anthony  k  Wood, 
either  at  Balliol  College  or  at  Broadgates  Hall,  Oxford.  He 
left  the  university  without  taking  a  degree,  and  after  some  time 
spent  abroad  appeared  at  (^ecn  Elizabeth's  court.  His  6rst 
patron  was  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  seems  to  have  thought 
of  putting  him  forward  as  a  rival  to  Sir  Christopher  Halton 
in  the  queen's  favour.  He  is  mentioned  by  Gabriel  Harvey 
with  Sidney  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  court.  Sidney  in  his 
will  desired  that  his  books  should  be  divided  between  Fulkc 
Grcville  (Lord  Brooke)  and  Dyer.  He  was  employed  by 
Elizabeth  on  a  mission  (1584)  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  1589 
was  sent  to  Denmark.  In  a  commission  to  inquire  into  manors 
unjustly  alienated  from  the  crown  in  the  west  country  he  did 
not  altogether  please  the  queen,  but  he  received  a  grant  of  some 
forfeited  lands  in  Somerset  in  1588.  He  was  knighted  and  made 
chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  in  1596.  William  Oldys 
says  of  him  that  he  "  would  not  stoop  to  fawn,"  and  some  of 
his  verses  seem  to  show  that  the  exigencies  of  life  at  court 
oppressed  him.  He  was  buried  at  St  Saviour's,  Soulhwark,  on 
the  nth  of  May  1607.  Wood  says  that  many  esteemed  him 
to  be  a  Rosicrucian,  and  that  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  alchemy. 
He  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  poet  among  his  contemporaries, 
but  very  little  of  his  work  has  survived.  Puttenham  in  the 
Arte  of  English  Poesie  speaks  of  "  Maister  Edward  Dyar,  for 
Elegie  most  sweete,  solempne,  and  of  high  conceit."  One  of 
the  poems  universally  accepted  as  his  is  "  My  Mynde  to  me  a 
kingdome  is."  Among  the  poems  in  England's  Helicon  (1600), 
signed  S.E.D.,  and  included  in  Dr  A.  B.  Grosart's  collection 
of  Dyer's  works  {Miscellanies  of  the  Fuller  Worthies  Library, 
vol.  iv.,  1876)  is  the  charming  pastoral  "  My  Phillis  hath  the 
morninge  sunne,"  but  this  comes  from  the  Phillis  of  Thomas 
Lodge.  Grosart  also  prints  a  prose  tract  entitled  The  Prayse 
cf  Nothing  (1585).  The  Size  Idillia  from  Theocritus,  reckoned 
by  J.  P.  Collier  among  Dyer's  works,  were  dedicated  to,  not 
written  by,  him. 

DYER.  JOHN  (c.  1 700-1 758) ,  British  poet,  the  son  of  a  solicitor, 
was  bom  in  1699  or  1700  at  Abcrglasney,  in  Carmarthenshire. 
He  was  sent  to  Westminster  school  and  was  destined  for 
the  law,  but  on  his  father's  death  he  began  to  study  painting. 
He  wandered  about  South  Wales,  sketching  and  occasionally 
painting  portraits.  In  1726  his  first  poem, Growgar  Hi7/,appearcd 
in  a  miscellany  published  by  Richard  Savage,  the  poet.  It  w;is 
an  inegular  ode  in  the  so-called  Pindaric  style,  but  Dyer  entirely 
rewrote  it  into  a  loose  measure  of  four  cadences,  and  printed  it 
separately  in  1737.  It  had  an  immediate  and  brilliant  success. 
Crongar  Hill,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  short  jwem  of  only  150  lines, 
describing  in  language  of  much  freshness  and  picturesque  charm 
the  view  from  a  hill  overlooking  the  poet's  native  vale  of  Towy. 
A  visit  to  Italy  bore  fruit  in  The  Ruins  of  Rome  (1740),  a  descrip- 
tive piece  in  about  600  lines  of  Miltonic  blank  verse.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  1741,  and  held  successively  the  livings  of 
Calthorp  in  Leicestershire,  Belchford  (1751),  Coningsby  (1752), 
and  Kirby-on-Bane  (1756),  the  last  three  being  Lincolnshire 
parishes.  He  married,  in  1 741,  a  Mi^  Ensor,  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  brother  of  Shakespeare.  In  1757  he  published  his 
longest  work,  the  didactic  blank-verse  epic  of  The  Fleece,  in  four 
books,  discoursing  of  the  tending  of  sheep,  of  the  shearing  and 
preparation  of  the  wool,  of  weaving,  and  of  trade  in  woollen 
manufacturM.    The  town  took  no  interest  in  it,  and  Dodsley 


facetiously  prophesied  that  "  Mr  Dyer  would  be  buried  in 
woollen."  He  died  at  Coningsby  of  consumption,  on  the  isth 
of  December  1758. 

His  peoms  were  collected  by  Dodsley  in  1770,  and  by  Mr  Edward 
Thomas  in  1903  for  the  Welsh  Library,  \oi,  iv. 

DYER,  THOHAS  HENRY  (1S04-1888),  English  historical  and 
antiquarian  writer,  was  born  in  London  on  the  4th  of  May 
1804.  He  was  originally  intended  for  a  business  career,  and  for 
some  time  acted  as  clerk  in  a  West  India  house;  but  finding  his 
services  no  longer  required  after  the  passing  of  the  Negro  Emanci- 
pation Act,  he  decided  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  In  1850 
he  published  the  Life  of  Calvin,  a  conscientious  and  on  the  whole 
impartial  work,  though  the  character  of  Calvin  is  somewhat 
harshly  drawn,  and  his  influence  in  the  religious  world  generally 
is  insufTiciently  appreciated.  Dyer's  first  historical  work  was 
the  History  of  Modem  Europe  (1861-1864;  3rd  ed.  revised  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  by  A.  Hassall,  1901), 
a  meritorious  compilation  and  storehouse  of  facts,  but  not  very 
readable.  The  History  of  the  City  of  Rome  (1865)  down  to 
the  end  of  the  middle  ages  was  followed  by  the  History  of  the 
Kings  of  Rome  (1868),  which,  upholding  against  the  German 
school  the  general  credibility  of  the  account  of  early  Roman 
history,  given  in  Livy  and  other  classical  authors,  was  violently 
attacked  by  J.  R.  Sceley  and  the  Saturday  Rerncw,  as  showing 
ignorance  of  the  comparative  method.  More  favourable  opinions 
of  the  work  were  expressed  by  others,  but  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  author's  scholarship  is  defective  and  that  his  views  arc 
far  too  conservative.  Roma  Rcgalis  (1872)  and  A  Flea  for  Livy 
(1873)  were  written  in  reply  to  his  critics.  Dyer  frequently 
visited  Greece  and  Italy,  and  his  topographical  works  arc 
probably  his  best;  amongst  these  mention  may  be  made  of 
Pompeii,  its  History,  Buildings  and  AtitiqHtties  (1S67,  new  ed. 
in  Bohn's  fllustraled  Library),  and  Ancient  Athens,  Us  History, 
Topography  and  Remains  (1873).  His  last  publication  was  On 
Imitative  Art  (i883)«  He  died  at  Bath  on  the  30th  of  January 
1888. 

DYMOKE*  the  name  of  an  English  family  holding  the  office 
of  king's  champion.  The  functions  of  the  champion  were  to  ride 
into  Westminster  Hall  at  the  coronation  banquet,  and  challenge 
all  comers  to  impugn  the  king's  title  (see  Champion).  The 
earliest  record  of  the  ceremony  at  the  coronation  of  an  English 
king  dales  from  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  On  this  occasion 
the  champion  was  Sir  John  Dymoke  (d.  1381),  who  held  the 
manor  of  Scrivelsby,  Lincolnshire,  in  right  of  his  wife  Margaret, 
granddaughter  "of  Joan  Ludlow,  who  was  the  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Philip  Marmion,  last  Baron  Mannion.  The  Mar- 
raions  claimed  descent  from  the  lords  of  Fontenay,  hereditary 
champions  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  held  the  castle  of 
Tamworth,  Leicestershire,  and  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby,  Lincoln- 
shire. The  right  to  the  championship  was  disputed  with  the 
Dymoke  family  by  Sir  Baldwin  de  FreviUc,  lord  of  Tamworth, 
who  was  descended  from  an  elder  daughter  of  Philip  Marmion. 
The  court  of  claims  eventually  decided  in  favour  of  the  owners 
of  Scrivelsby  on  the  ground  that  Scrivelsby  was  held  in  grand 
scrjcanty,  that  is,  that  its  tenure  was  dependent  on  rendering 
a  special  service,  in  this  case  the  championship. 

Sir  Thomas  Dymoke  (i428?-i47i)  joined  a  Lancastrian 
rising  in  1469,  and,  with  his  brotfaer-in>law  Richard,  Lord  W^ill- 
oughby  and  Welles,  was  beheaded  in  1471  by  order  of  Edward  I\^ 
after  he  had  been  Induced  to  leave  sanctuary  on  a  promise  of 
personal  safety.  The  estates  were  restored  to  his  son  Sir  Robert 
Dymoke  (d.  1546),  champion  at  the  coronations  of  Richard  III., 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. ,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Tournai  and  became  treasurer  of  the  kingdom.  His 
descendants  acted  as  champions  at  successive  coronations. 
Lewis  Dymoke  fd.  1820)  put  in  an  unsuccessful  claim  before  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  barony  of  Marmion.  His  nephew  Henry 
(1801-1S65)  was  champion  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV. 
He  was  accompanied  on  that  occasion  by  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  Henry  Dymoke  was  created 
a  baronet;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  rector  of 
Scrivelsby  (1804-1873),  whose  soa  Hcniy  Liond  died  witlr 
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iasue  in  1875.  vhes  tbe  baronetcy  became  extjnct,  the  estate 
passing  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family.  After  the  coronation 
of  George  IV.  the  ceremony  was  allowed  to  lapse,  but  at  the 
poronatioi  of  King  Edward  VU.  H.  S.  Dymoke  bore  the  standard 
of  England  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

DTHAKICS  (from  Gr.  tiraim,  strength),  the  name  of  a  branch 
of  the  science  of  Mechanics  (?.«.).  The  term  was  at  one  time 
resttieted  to  the  treatment  of  motion  as  affected  by  force,  being 
thus  opposed  to  Statics,  which  investigated  equilibrium  or 
conditions  of  rest.  In  more  recent  times  the  word  lias  been 
applied  comprehensively  to  the  action  of  force  on  bodits  either 
at  rest  or  in  motion,  thus  including  "  dynamics  "  (now  termed 
kinetics)  in  the  restricted  sense  and  "  statics." 

AiMLTncAL  Dynamics. — The  fundamental  principles  of 
dynamics,  and  their  application  to' special  problems,  are  ex- 
ptaioed  in  the  articles  Mechanics  and  Motion,  Laws  or,  where 
brief  indications  are  also  given  of  the  more  general  methods  of 
iovtstigatlng  the  properties  of  a  dynamical  system,  independently 
oltbeacddentsofitsparticulareonstitutlon, which  were  inaugur- 
ated by  Ji  L.  Lagrange.  These  methods,  in  addition  to  the  unity 
■ad  breadth  which  they  have  introduced  into  the  treatment 
of  pure  dynamics,  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  relation  to  modem 
physical  speculation,  which  finds  itself  confronted  in  various 
directions  with  the  problem  of  expUining  on  dynamical  principles 
the.  pnperties  of  s)rstenis  whose  ultimate  mechanism  can 
at  present  only  be  vaguely  conjectured.  In  determining  the 
properties  of  such  systems  Che  methods  of  analytical  geometry 
and  of  the  Infinitesimal  calculus  (or,  more  generally,  of  mathe- 
matical analysis)  are  necessarily  employed;  for  this  reason  the 
subject  has  been  named  Analytical  Dynamics.  The  following 
article  is  devoted  to  an  outline  of  such  portions  of  general  dynami- 
cal theory  as  seem  to  be  most  important  from  the  physical  point 
of  view. 

I.  General  Eqmlims  of  ImptUiie  Uotion. 

The  systems  contemplated  tnr  Lagrange  are  composed  of  discrete 
particles,  or  of  rigid  bodies,  in  unite  number,  connected  (it  may  be) 
m  various  ways  by  invariable  geometrical  relationa,  the  funda- 
mental postulate  being  that  the  position  of  every  particle  of  the 
system  at  any  time  can  be  completely  specified  by  means  of  the 
instantaneous  values  of  a  finite  number  of  independent  variables 
^,  9i.."9*>  each  of  which  admits  of  continuous  variation  over  a 
certain  range,  so  that  if  x,  y,  c  be  tbe  Carteuan  co-ordinates  of  any 
one  particle,  we  have  for  example 

*"/(Si.».-9»)i    J-Sk.,   S'&c..  .      .       (i) 

when  the  function  /  differ  (of  ooarae)  from  particle  to  narticie. 
In  modern  language,  the  variables  gi,  ^...^i.  are  geitertuiaed  co- 
ordinaUs  serving  to  specify  the  configuraluin  of  the  system;  their 
derivatives  with  respect  to  the  time  are  denoted  byoi.  qi,...q^,  and 
are  called  the  generaiized  components  of  velocity.  Toe  continuous 
squcnce  of  configurations  r*li"!TH  by  the  system  in  any  actual  or 
imagined  motion  (subject  to  the  given  conoexioos)  is  called  the 
path. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  connected  outline  of  the  whole  subject  it 
is  convenient  to  deviate  somewhat -from  the  bbtorical  order  of 
tmpoHhn  developnent,  and  to  begin  with  the.considetation  of 
^^^j^  impitUioe  motion.  Whatever  the  actual  motion  of  the- 
systcm  at  any  instant,  wc  may  conceive  it  to  be  generated 
instantaneously  from  rest  by  the  application  of  proper  impulses. 
On  this  view  we  have,  if  x,  y,  s  be  the  recungular  eoKirdinatesof  any 
particle  m, 

mi-X',  iB*-Y',  mi-Z',       .        .       (a) 

where  X'*  Y',  Z'  arv  the  oompenenta  of  tbe  impulse  on  m.-  Nov 
let  Ix,  ^,  is  be  any  in&nitcsimal  variations  of  x,  v.  s  ^ich  are  con- 
sistent with  the  connexions  of  the  syitcm,  and  let  us  form  tlu: 
equation 

»ii(«x+*»3r-fJH)*X<X'«»-t-Y'*'+Z'»i).     .      (s) 
irtieic  th*  4gn  2  indicates  (as  thttiughoat  this  article)  a  nmfnation 
axttndif^g  over  all  the  panicles  of  the  system.     To  transform  (3) 
ioeqan equation involviagthc variations igii  ^b— of  tbe generaUzed 
co-ordinates,  we  have 

aiid  tlleref ori 

■  Smfife><r»y-f-!88)«Aui.-l-A„4,-|-...)»},         '       .A 

•"       ■    +(A„'iJ,+Ao4.+...;»«,+...'.     *     "^ 

I        ■  -  ;  .  1    I      '  '   t  ■  (il    •   '  'J.  ,        ■  .  > .  .    ' 


If  w*  form  the  axpreasian  for  the  Idaetic  energy  T  of  tbe  system, 
we  nnd 

2T  =  r»i(i«-(-*i-H»)-ABii«-».AM4f-|-...-(-2A,,M,-H...      (8) 
The  coefficients  An,  A)i,..Ai>,.-  an  by  an  obvious  analogy  called 
the  coeffidenb  of  inertia  of  the  J^em ;  they  arc  in  general  functions 
of  the  co-ortlinates  {1,  {I Theequation  (6)  may  now  be  written 

ZmCOx+tty+Ui)  -^,+^+... .  (9) 

This  maybe  regarded  as  the  cardinal  formula  in  Lagrange's  method. 
For  the  right-hand  side  of  0)  w«  may  write 

Z(X'»x+y'«,+Z'«.)-Q',Jj,-|-(}'rfj,-h_..   .       (10) 


where 


^-^(X'^+Y'^-^Z'^). 


.   («i) 


The  quantities  Qi,  Qi, ...  an  called  the  leneralited  components  of 
impnise.  Comparing  (9)  and  (to),  we  have,  since  the  variations 
9qi,  <si,„k  an  independent, 

35-0'..  gj-C. Oa) 

These  an  the  general  equations  of  impoUvc  motiaa. 
It  is  now  usual  to  wnte 


03) 


The  quantities  Pi,  Pi,...  represent  the  effects  of  the  aeverml  com* 
ponent  impulses  on  the  system,  and  are  therefore  called  the  generaU 
aed  components  oj  momentum.    In  tenns  of  them  we  have 

Also,  since  T  is  a  bomqgqneoas  quadratic  function  of  the  velocities 
4u  ft  .. 

2T-ftA+AA+ (15) 

This  follows  independently  from  (li),  assunung  the  special  variatioDS 

ix^xdt,  &c.,  and  therefore  ^t«^la^  ^— ^ 

Again,  if  the  values  of  the  velocities  and  the  momenta 


in  any  other  motion  of  the  system  thtoush  the  same  con-  '  '  ?" 
figuration  be  distinguished  by  accents,  webave  tbe  identity  ■•• 

^rl+^rf'«+".-P'|<l+P'l*+"•.  .       .       <i6) 
each  ude  being  equal  to  the  symmetrical  expreaaion 

Au4»^.+A«^,+-.+Ai,(i.4',+^,4,)-h..,  (17) 

Tbe  theorem  (i6)  leads  to  some  important  reciprocal  rebtioas. 
Thus,  l^t  us  suppose  that  the  momenta  Pi,  Pi,.,.  all  vanish  with 
the  exception  of  Pi,  and  similarly  that  the  momenta  f^u  ^i....  all 
vanish  except  pV    We  have  thoa  pi^t^p'th*  or 

ii'pi'^i-.p^t..  .  s  .  (18) 
T!ic  interpretation  is  Amplest  when  the  co-ordinates  d.  a  are 
b(<ih  of  the  same  kind.  <•£.  both  lines  or  both  an|^.  Wc  may 
then  convcnicntiy  put  Pi^p^t,  and  assert  that  the  velocity  of  tbe 
fir^t  type  due  to  an  impulse  of  the  secood  type  is  equal  to  the  velocity 
of  the  second  type  due  to  an  equal  impulse  of  the  first  type.  As  aa 
example,  supivse  wc  have  a  chain  of  straight  links  hinged  each  to 
tfiL-  next,  extended  in  a  straight  line,  and  free  to  move.  A  blow 
at  right  angles  lo  tbe  chain,  at  any  point  P,  mil  prtxluce  a  certain 
vcl'X:ity  at  any  other  point  Qi  '^  theorem  asserts  that  an  equal 
velocity  will  Ixr  produced  at  P  by  an  equal  blow  at  Q.  Again,  an 
impulsive  couple  acting  on  any  link  A  will  produce  a  certain  angular 
velocity  tn  any  other  Itnk  B;  an  equal  couple  applied  to  B  wiU 
prudui^  ail  uLjual  angular  velocity  in  A.  Abo  if  an  impDlse  F  applied 
at  P  prpdace  an  angular  velocity^  •#  yi  a  link  A,  a  couple  Fa  ap(jiied 
to  A  will  produce  a  linear  velocity  ua  at  P.  Histoncmlly,  we  may 
note  that  reciprocal  relations  in  dynamics  were  first  rcot^nlzed  by 
H.  L.  F.  Helmholtz  in  the  domain  of  acoustics;  thdr  use  has  been 
greatly  extetided  by  Lord  Raykigh. 

The  equations  (13)  deternuDc  the  momenta  pi,  Pt,...  as  linca/ 
functions  of  the  velocities  4u  4h—  •  ^'^"g  these,  u-e  can  express 
^1.  4t,...  as  linear  functions  of  Pj,  Pj,... .  The  resulting  ,,  ^^^y. 
equations  give  us  the  velocities  produced  by  any  given  j_(,,_  _- 
system  of  impulses.  Further,  by  substitution  in  (8),  ^ZZZ^^ 
wc  can  express  the  kinetic  energy  as  a  bomfjeencous      ^^*^ 

quadratic  functipn  of  the  momema  ^,  ^ The  kinetic  energy. 

as  so  expressed,  will  be  denoted  by  T* ;  thus 


2r-A'ii^»+A*aJi,>+...-|-2A'«^i^+... 


09) 


wiicre  A'n,  ^'n^^  A'ti.—  are  certain  coefficients  depending  on  ttM 
conGBuratign.  Thoy  have  been  called  by  Maxwell  the  cor^unU 
oj  mobitit^^oi  the  system.     When  the  form  (19)  i&  given,  Ibc  values 
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of  the  vclocitic*  In  temu  of  the  momenta  can  be  expreated  in  a  fc- 
aurkablefomdiietoSirW.  R-Hamilcan.  The  formula  (IJ)  nay 
bewritt^a 

Pi*+Pi*+...-T+r,  .       .     (») 

wheie  T  !a  nippoacd  expnaaei)  ai  in  (8^  and  T  aa  in  (19).    Hence 
if,  for  the  moment,  we  denote  by  <  a  variation  affecting  the  velocities, 
and  therefore  the  momenta,  but  not  the  configuration,  we  have 
P.«4i+WP+lb«ii+ jrfw+... -«T+»r 

In  virtue  of  (13)  this  reduces  to 

AT*  M^ 

Since  t/i,  !#>,...  may  be  taken  to  be  Independent,  we  Infer  that 


«-i?r-  * 


dp,*  *" 


(»3) 


In  the  very  renutrkable  expontion  of  the  matter  riven  fey  James 
Clerk  Maxwell  fn  hb  Electricity  and  Matnetism,  tne  Haffliltonian 
expressions  (23)  for  the  velocities  in  terms  of  the  impufses  are 
-  obtained  directly  from  first  principles,  and  the  formulae  (13}  are 
then  deduced  by  an  inversion  of  the  above  argument. 

An  important  modification  of  the  above  process  was  introduced 
by  £•  Ja  kouth  and  Lord  Kelvin  and  V.  G.  Tait.  Instead  of  exprcss- 
/lomtb*M  ^**K  *'^  kinetic  energy  in  teims  of  the'  velocities  alone* 
■iirfiie  **'  ***  terms  of  the  momenta  atone,  we  may  express  it  in 
H^^  terms  of  the  velocities  corresponding  to  some  of  the  co> 
ordinates,  say  qi,  gi,...j}w,  and  of  the  momenta  conv- 
sponding  to  the  remaining  co-ordinates,  whkh  (for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction) we  may  denote  By  Xi  x'.  x' Thus,  T  beijig  expressed 

as  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  jfi,  4'—-4m,  i,  i,  x't—t 
the  momenta  corresponding  to  the  co-ordinates  x«  x'*  x  »»•  may  be 
written 

-^•«'-^'  •-        •        •    («4) 


Thcfle  equations,  when  written  out  In  full,  determine  i,  i',  ;(',.•• 
as  linear  functions  of  ^,  4**—4ni  <*  >',  «',..,.  We  now  conwder 
the  function 

R-T-i*-.'*' -«'*•-._, .     .       .      (35) 

supposed  expressed,  by  roeana  of  the  above  relatioiis  in  terms  of 
4i,  /■,.-  4m,  <,  >'.  aV>»  PerfonBiog  the -operation  t  oa  both  sides 
of  (25),  we  have 

whei*,  for  brevity,  only  one  terra  of  earfi  type  has  been  exhibited. 
'  Omittiig  theiems  which  canod  in  virtue  o)  <a4),  we  hhve 

'^,+...+'^+....^+..-i>.- (,7) 

Since  the  variations  ifi,  tgi,:-  <ga.  t«,  W,  <<',...  may  be  taken  to  be 
independent,  we  have 

»r    dR  «T    aR  ,  „ 

«rf         *— ^  «-— H-  *•— 1^.  —  (ii« 

An  important  property  of  the  present  transformation  2s  that, 
when  expressed  in  terms  of  the  new  variables,  the  kinetic  energy  is 
the  sum  of  two  boMoteneoas  quadntic  functions,  thus 


T-W+K, 


...       (3*) 
wheft  IT  iovolvee  the  vdodtact  4i,  4%....  4m  alone,  and  K  tbe 
momenta  *,  a',  m*,*^  alone.    For  in  vktue  <a  (29)  we  have,  from 


Again,  suppose  that  tht  systt^  rS  ihirttd  with  prescrilicJ  vcfodty 
coni(Kincnts  j,,  o,,..,  g^,  by  means  of  proiKT  impulses  of*  the  corrc- 
spunding  types,  but  is  otherwise  free,  so  that  in  the  motion  actually 
generated  we  have  «  =  o,  ^"O,  «'=o,...  and  therefore  K=o.  The 
kinetic  energy  is  therefore  less  than  in  any  other  motion  consistent 
with  the  prescribed  velocity-conditions  by  the  value  which  K 
assumes  when  «,  «',  «(',...  represent  the  impulses  due  to  the 
constraints. 

Simple  illustrations  of  these  theorems  are  afforded  by  the  chain 
of  straight  links  already  employed.  Thus  if  a  point  of  the  chain 
be  held  fixed,  or  if  one  or  more  of  the  joints  be  made  rigid,  the 
energy  generated  by  any  given  impulses  is  less  than  if  the  chain 
had  possessed  its  former  freedom. 

i.  Continuous  Motion  of  a  System,     vjim!  •u'viin? 

We  may  proceed  to  the  continuous  motion  of  a  system.    The 
equations  of  motion  of  any  particle  of  the  system  arc  of  the  form 
««=X,    my=«Y,  mz  =  Z  .      (i) 

NowIetx-|-3x.y+iy.«+*B  be  the  co-ordinates  of  win  any  /-_-„_., 
arbitrary  motion  of  the  system  differing  infinitely  little  „5jzJV 
from  the  actual  motion,  and  let  us  form  the  equation 

Zm{xix-\-iiSy+iiz)='Z{X£xi'\5y-i-Zi2)  .       .       (2) 

Lagrange's  investigation  consists  in  the  transformation  of  (2)  into 
an  equation  involvmg  the  independent  variations  iq,,  4oi,...  &q^ 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  symbols  6  and  djdt  arc  com- 
mutative, since 


U^li(x+H)-f,~lir.&c. 


(3) 


Hence 


(4) 


.-•••    (5) 


T-R-(^+/^+.';^+-)..  .  (30 


and  it  is  evident  that  tbe  temu  Id  R  which  are  t»linear  in  respect 
of  the  two  sets  of  variaMes  ^,  ^,...  ^  and  k,  k\  tt',...  will  dis- 
appear from  the  right-hand  side. 

It  may  be  notM  that  the  formula  (30)  gives  immediate  oeoof 
of  two  important  theorems  due  to  Bertrand  and  to  Lord  Ivetvin 
»  ^^^  respectively.  Let  ua  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that 
^jT  the  system  is  started  by  given  impulses  of  certain  tjrpes, 

m^tmwm  ^^^  ^  otherwise  free.  J.  L.  F.  Bcrtrand's  theorem  is  to 
jjj,.,  tbe  effect  that  the  kinetic  energy  is  peattr  than  if  by 
~'  ""'  impulses  of  the  remaininK  typos  the  system  were  con- 
strained to  take  any  other  course.  We  may  suppose  the  co-ordinates 
to  be  BO  chosen  that  the  constraint  is  expressed  by  the  vanishing 
of  the  velocities  4u  4i*—  4>«*  whilst  the  given  impulses  are  c,  s',  <'^... 

y  in  tne  actual  motion  Is  greater  than  in  tht 

in  by  tbe  amount  C. 


Hence  the  ei 


.'•  -   •■■  -2«(jr4i-|-v«j+iai) 

=3}(Pi»fii+P»»ft+-)-«T.  .        . 
by  S  I  (14).    The  last  member  may  be  written 

Hence,  omitting  the  terms  which  cancel  in  virtue  of  (  1  (13),  m, 
find  ^      .J 

J:».(i*t+Wv+az)  =  (p,  -?D  4j,+  (rt  -|I)  ^+^  (6)'  ;j 

For  the  right-hand  side  of  (a)  wc  have 

2(XSx-|-YJy+Z*«)=Q,Jj,+Q,Jg,+ (7) 

»hcre  C),  =  z(x^^^+Y^+Z,^).         .        ,        (8) 

The  quantities  Qi,  Q>„..  ait  called  the  gcneratiiei  empontnU  «/ 
/or«  acting  on  the  sy-stcm.  ,    ;         ■',    *    ^ 

Coropanng  (6)  and  (7)  wc  find  ...  lli.1  nVi  ;  .;\i:  •   !. 

A-||=Q..  A-|^-ft;c;«,-'V '"«)?''■ 

or,  restoring  the  values  of  Pi,  Pt,...,  '" 

a  (ID  -l^"Q"  i  ©  -'dt'^ <'"' 

These  are  Lagrange's  general  equations  of  motion.    Their  number 
is  of  course  equal  to  that  of  the  co-ordinates  gtt  ?i.--.  to  be  determined. 

Analytically,  the  above  ^roof  is  that  given  by  Lagrange,  but 
the  terminology  employed  is  of  much  more  recent  date,  having 
been  first  intro<iuced  by  Lord  Kelvin  and  P.  G.  Talt;  it  has  greatly 
promoted  the  physical  application  of  the  subject.  Another  proof  of 
the  equations  (lo),  by  direct  transformation  of  co-ordin.itcs,  has 
been  given  by  Hamilton  and  independently  by  other  writers  (see- 
MECiiANrcs),  but  the  variational  method  of  Lagrange  is  that  which 
stands  in  closest  relation  to  the  subsequent  (levclopmenu  of  the, 
subject.  The  chapter  of  Maxucll.  alnady  referred  to,  is  a  most 
Instructive  commentary  on  the  subject  from  the  physical  point  of 
view,  although  the  proof  there  attempted  of  the  equations  (lo)  is 
fallacious. 

In  a  "  conservative  system  "  the  work  which  would  have  to  be' 
done  by  extraneous  forces  to  bring  the  system  from  rest  in  some, 
standard  configuration  to  rest  in  the  con fi (juration  {<ji,o»....  y«).' 
r^  independent  of  the  path,  and  may  therefore  be  regaroed  as  d' 
definite  function  of  91,  ^,...  qn.  Denoting  this  function  (rhc  poleniiat 
energy)  by  V,  wc  have,  if  there  be  no  extraneous  force  on  the  system, , 

2;(X«x+Yii/+Z&)-=-«V,  .       .       ..    .(«)..a 
and  thcrefprc  -       Tf,    Tr.  V 
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Hence  tba  typkal  Lvaofe'c  equttioa  inay  b*  aow  mittca  in 
tkcfocm 

OT,  aciiii, 

*— 4;<^-T)-    •    •    •   ('«> 

It  Im  bMii  pnpOMd  by  HdmbolU  to  give  tbc  name  1>M(K  ^•tartial 
ta  the  oomlitnatioa  V-T. 
Ai  ihaini  under  MicoAiacs,  i  aa,  «c  derive  fixMn  (lo) 

S-Q*+OA+ (IS) 

•nd  tberefofe  ia  the  cue  of  •  cooetvative  tyetem  free  (ipm  ex- 
tnneoiM  (oree, 

j(T+V)-OofT+V-e««»t,       T       .   (i6) 

which  it  the  equecion  of  enetfy.    For  examples  of  the  application 
«( the  formula  (13)  ace  Mkcuahics.  |  ». 

3.  Cnutntwd  Sysiau. 

It  baa  10  far  been  aiaumed  that  the  geometrical  rdattons,  if 

any.  which  exist  between  the  varioua  parts  of  the  s^'stem 

**'**^      are  of  the  type  I  ■  (i),  and  to  do  not  contain  I  explidily. 

»ai>xtf      1^  extensM>n  of  Lagrange's  equations  to  the  case  of 

"  varying  tdationt "  of  the  type 

»-/('. ».  9i.-«>)-  y-Sc.  t-Ac,      .         .  (I) 
wa*  made  by  J.  M.  L.  Vieille.    We  now  have 

■*£*+....  «c.  Ac.,     .        .      (J) 


(3) 


•o  that  the  cxpnarioa  i  1  (8)  for  the  kinetic  energy  is  to  be  rephced 

n—,+im,i,+am^+...+A,tii'+A,iif+...+AaM,+...,  (4) 
where 


.■^l^)'+(r+<^)'i-| 


<S) 


and  (he  forms  of  Am  A,,  are  as  given  by  (  1  (7).  It  It  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  coeJfBdenu  •«  oi,  *■,  ...An,  Aa,...  An...  will  in 
genera]  involve  t  explicitly  as  well  as  impUdtly  through  the  co- 
ordlnatei  {■>  (k._ ,    A(ain,,w«  find 

Zmim+Hy+at)''li+Aui,+Aal,+...)tti 

-(-(«i+Au4i+Aa»+~)a»-l-... 

"*i«6+**i+ («) 

where  f,  it  defined  at  in  |  1  (ij),  The  derivation  of  Lagrangk's 
equations  then  follows  exactly  as  before.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  equation  (  2  (is)  does  not  as  a  rule  now  bold.  The  proof  in- 
volved tht  assumption  that  T  u  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function 
of  the  velodties  it,  it—  •  ^ 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  R.  B.  Hayirard  that  Vieilk's  case  can 
be  brought  under  Lagrange  s  by  introducing  a  new  co-ordinate  (x) 
in  place  of  f,  so  far  as  it  appears  explidtly  in  the  relations  (1).  We 
have  then 

2T-.rt«-h2(a,<,-»-aA+.;.U+AuA'+Aatf-f...-h2Auii*+.-..(7) 
The  e<|uatioat  of  niolioa  will  be  as  in  |  a  (10),  with  the  additional 

equatioa  

d  *T   #T    V  ia\ 

XSi-Si'* w 

wbere  X  is  the  force  corresponding  to  the  co-ofdinate  >.  We  may 
suppose  X  to  bt  adiuated  so  as  to  make  {  •  o,  and  in  tb 


3inat<ena  nothing  is  altered  if  we  write  (  for  x  before,  instead 
ler,  the  diifemitiationt.    The  reason  why  the  equation  I  a  (is) 

no  longer  hoMt  is  that  we  should  require  to  add  a  term  Xi  on  the 
....      ...     ...         -t ^..t.  ^  [,  being 


:  Rmaining 
of 

r^ht-hand  tide;  this  represents  the  rate  at  which  work  it  being 
done  by  the  constraining  forces  required  to  keep  i.  consunt. 

As  an  example,  let  z,  y,  t  be  the  co-ordinates  oi  a  partide  relative 
to  axes  fixed  in  a  solid  which  is  free  to  rotate  about  the  axis  of  s. 
If «  be  the  angular  co-ordinate  of  the  solid,  we  find  without  diCculty 

2T-«^^•-^*•+^«)-(■^<aKsl#-J*)-KI-^•l<^^+3fll^, .  (9> 

where  I  is  the  nmnent  of  Inertia  of  the  solid     The  eqaatiow  of 
OMtlon.  via. 

aj»-j;-x-  3i»i-Sf-^'  «?r-3i"^-  *'*' 

—J  d»T    »T_.  ,„, 


••(*-«<#-«<»-3*-X  «»<H-a*t-j^+««-Y,  ai-Z.CD) 

and  |(|I-|-l»(»»-ty)J*+«i(a»-;*))-#.    .       .(,3) 

If  we  supooae  *  adjusted  so  as  to  mainula  ^-o.  or  (again)  if  we 
soniose  the  moment  of  inertia  I  to  be  infinitely  great,  we  obtain 
the  familiar  equationt  of  motion  relative  to  movug  axes,  via. 

m^»-^m^-^)-X.m(/+2ut-^)-Y,m^-^,.  (14) 
when  «  hat  been  written  for  i.    Theae  are  the  equationt  whtcb 
we  should  have  obtained  by  applying  Lagrange's  rule  at  oace  to 
the  formula 

rT-m(,i'+f+»i)+3Mmlzt-yi)+m^<.i!'+/i.    .  (13) 
which  gives  the  kinetic  eneigy  of  the  particle  referred  to  axes  ntatiag 
with  the  constant  angular  velodty  «,    (See  HacnAMIci,  i  13.) 

More  generally,  let  us  suppoae  that  we  have  a  certain  (roup  of 
co-ordinates  x,  X ,  x',.~  whose  absolute  vahiea  do  not  aKect  tbc 
expcettion  for  the  kinetic  energy,  and  that  by  tuitable  forces  of  the 
corresponding  types  the  vdoaty-eompooents  x.  x'.  i',.-  are  maiw- 
tained  consunt.  The  icmaiaiag  oo-ocdinatet  being  denoted  by 
<if  O.—  1m,  we  may  write 

aT-»■^T.-l-I(.,*-|-..<,-^...)•^-^a(,',i,.(-,•,ft+...)J'-^_,  (i6)  • 

where  S  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  velodiie* 

ft.  it,— 4m  of  the  type  }i  (S),  whilst  T<  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic 
inction  of  the  vdodtict  i,  i^,t'r~  alone.    The  remaining  terms, 
which  are  bilinear  in  respect  of  the  two  seu  of  velocities,  are  in- 


whefc 


veJocities.  . 

dicated  more  fully.  Tbe'focatulae  (10)  of  f  a  give  ■  equations  of 
the  type 

a^  -*+('•  ')*+<'•  »)*+••• -^'-a    (17) 
('••)- (^-^)*+(^-^)*'+-  •    o« 

These  quantitiea  (r,  s)  are  subject  to  the  relationt 

(r, .)--(.,  r),(r,r)-o.  .       .        (19) 

The  remaining  dynamical  equations,  equal  in  number  to  the  co- 
ordinatet  x,  x'.  xV-i  yield  exprestiofis  for  the  farces  wfiicli 
must  be  applied  in  order  to  maintain  the  vehidtict  i,  t'.  <',.„ 
constant:  they  need  not  be  written  down.  If  we  folkiw  the  metbod 
bywfaichlheequationof  energy  was  established  in  i  a,  the  equntioM 
(17)  lead,  on  taking  account  01  the  relations  (1^,  to 

a(*-Tj-(w.+a*+"+aA..     .     cao) 

or,  in  case  the  forces  Q,  depend  only  on  the  cxMxdiaatet  ft.  ti.-~1b 
and  are  contervative, 

V-fV-T. -const.      .       .       .      (at) 
The  conditiont  tlat  the  equations  (17)  shooM  be  sntitficd  Iqr  acto 
values  of  the  velodtiet  ^,  4u-*4m 


or  in  the  case  of  contervative  foroca 


{») 


(«» 


^(V-TJ-o.        . 

(.s;  the  value  of  V-T,  mutt  be  ilaUtmiry. 

We  may  apply  thit  to  the  case  of  a  system  wboae  ( 
relative  to  axes  rotating   with  contunt   angular  vcki8ty  (») 
it  defined  by  meant  of  the  a  co.ordinatct  a,  A,...fb.      -^ 
'Thit  it  important  on  account  of  itt  bearing  on  the  Unetic     *'''"■• 
theory  of  the  tidce.     Since  the  Cartesian  co-ordinates      axes. 
X,  >,  s  of  any  particle  m  of  the  tvstem  relative  to  the  moving  axea 
are  (otictions  a)  qu  ik—q„  of  the  torm  i  1  (1),  we  have,  by  (13) 
2«-a»(«'-(-(«+in,    aT,-«»^lB<s»■^y«),    .      (a4) 


(as) 


(i6) 


The  conditkina  of  relative  equilibrium  are  given  by  (at). 

It  trill  be  noticed  .that  this  expretdon  V-Tt.  which  it  to  be 
ttationary,  dlllert  from  the  true  potentkil  energy  by  a  ttm  which 


Ifugal 
■rillb 


brium  will  be  noticed  later  ({ 


of  tIablNty  of  rehtive  rquiB- 


Rpresentt  the  potential  energy  of  the  tvstem  in  fetation  to  fictitioaa 
■'      "  forces."    'The  qucttic  "  —       -     -  ■ 

-  *)• 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  remarkable  foimula  (ao)  may  ia 

From  (13)  aad 


the  present  case  be  obtained  directly  aa  follow*. 
(14)  we  tad 

-^(•-TJ-l--.X(xV-,X). 


(n) 
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TUs  mnK  be  eitii*l  to  tbe  iMt  M  wUdi  th*  fanw  acdat  oa  the 
qntem  do  work,  vix.  to 

wkcre  tht  <m  terra  niireMnu  tbe  work  done  in  nrtne  al  the 

teutioa.  • 

We  have  ftUI  to  notice  the  modificationi  whkh  Lacranfe'« 
equationt  undergo  when  the  co-ordinates  a,  9tf—9m 
are  not  all  independently  variable.  In  the  firet  place, 
we  may  suppoic  them  connected  by  a  number  m  (<■) 
of  lelationa  M  the  type 

A((,«i,  (I,  ..4.)-o,    B(/,}i,  (■,...  J.) -o,    Ac      (28) 
Thece  may  be  interpreted  as  introduciof  partial  constraints  into 
a  previously  free  system.    The  variations  I91,  tqi,...iqm  in  the  ex- 
ptesdons  (6)  and  (7)  of  )  2  which  are  to  be  equated  are  no  longer 
udepeadem,  but  are  subject  to  the  relations 

^+^+..-0.  «^+|S^+„-o.  fc.  (2i) 

Itttrodndng  indeterminate  multipliers  X.  k— •  one  for  each  of  these 
equatioiu,  we  obtain  in  the  usual  manner  a  equations  of  the  type 

in  place  of  i  3  (10).    These  equations,  together  with  (28),  serve 
to  determine  the  ■  co-ocdinatca  (1,  ft, ...}.  and  the  m  multipUera 

When  I  does  not  occor  explicitly  in  the  relations  (28)  the  system 
iesaidtobeA«<»wiMC  Tbe  term  connotes  the  ensteoce  of  integral 
(aa  opposed  to  diffeieatial)  idatiaaa  between  tbe  co^ocdinatea, 
Udependent  of  tbe  time. 

A^n,  it  may  happen  that  akboogb  there  arc  no  prcacrifaed 
febtions  between  the  co-ordinates  fi,  fh..-^  yet  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of-  the  problem  certain  geometfical  coaditiooa  ase  im- 
posed on  their  variaiieiu,  thus 

Arfji-(-Arf4,4-... -o,  Btlii-l-Bil(i-f  ..  «o,  4c,  (ji) 
where  the  coelKcienta  are  f unctiona  cl  {1,  a,  ...4.  and  (poasibly)  of  t. 
It  is  assumed  that  these  equations  are  not  integrable  as  regans  tbe 
vaiiiblee  A,  fi, ...}.;  otherwiw,  we  fall  back  on  the  prevnus  con- 
ditions. Qises  o(  the  present  type  arise,  for  instance,  in  ordinary 
dynamics  wheii  we  have  a  solid  rottiag  on  a  (fixed  or  moving)  surface. 
Ine  six  co-ordinates  which  serve  to  specify  the  position  of  the  solid 
•t  an^r  Instant  are  not  subject  to  any  necessary  relation,  but  the 
conditioas  to  be  satisfied  at  the  point  of  contact  impose  three  con- 
ditions of  the  form  (ji).  The  general  couationa  of  motion  are 
obtained,  as  before,  by  the  method  of  indeterminate  multipliere, 
thus 

Tbe  ce^xdioMta  fi.  ^...9W  and  the  iadetermfaate  ookipllen 

Xt  It are  determined  by  these  equations  and  by  tbe  velodty- 

conditions  corresponding  to  (31).    When  I  does  not  appear  explicitly 
in  tbe  coefficients,  these  vclodty-ooadltions  take  the  forma 

A,ft+AA+™-o,    B,4i+B4i-|-.„-o,    &c         (M) 
Systems  of  this  land,  where  tbe  telatioot  (31)  are  not  integrable,  are 
called  mta-Moiumit. 

4.  BamOltitlam  Bt*aM»n  cf  Uttitn. 

In  tbe  Hamiltaoian  form  of  tbe  equations  of  motion  of  a  con- 
servative system  with  unvarying  rdations,  the  kinetic  energy  b 
supposed  expressed  in  terms  of  the  mameiila  pi,  pi, ...and  the  co- 
oidinatea  «i,  ft....,  as  in  I  1  (19).  Since  tbe  symbol  t  now  denotes 
a  variation  extending  to  the  co-ordinate*  a*  well  as  to  the  mome 
«e  must  add  to  th*  last  member  of  i  ■  (ji)  tcraia  of  the  type* 


8T^  .arv,. . 


(I) 


Since  the  variations  <^,l^.»lti><<i>~maybeukcntobe  inde- 
pcadent,  w»  inter  tbe  equatioos  i  ■  (23)  as  beloce.  together  with 

*T,_«T  aT_   «r 

Hence  the  Lagrangian  equations  |  a  (14)  transform  into 


(2) 


''— 4!""+^''  *•— 4;<^+v). 


(3) 

Ui 

H-T-l-V (4) 

•0  that  H  denote*  the  Mai  rwrgy  of  the  system,  suppoeed  expressed 
to  tenn*  of  the  new  variable*,  we  get 

''-i?-'--i-~-  •  •  •  « 

II 10  these  we  join  the  equatiao* 

.«H     ._«H 


*- 


^    »"W 


fai 


which  foHow  at  OWK  (ran  1 1  (i3},siao*  V  do**  not  bvahra 
we  obtain  a  complete  system  ot  differential  equatioos 
ardsr  for  tbe  determination  of  tbe  motion. 

Tbe  equation  of  energy  is  verified  immediately  by  (5)  and  (6), 
since  these  make 

Tlie  Hamiltonian  transformation  is  extnuied  to  the  case  of 
varying  rdations  aa  follows.    Instead  of  (4)  we  write 

H-M+*»*+--T-l-V,      ...      (8) 
and  Ima^ne  H  to  be  fipwsafd  In  terms  of  the  momenta  *i,  pi, .... 
the  co-ordinates  fb  fi,  — ,  and  the  time.     Tbe  internal  lorces  of 
the  system  are*  assumed  to  be  conservative,  with  the  potential 
energy  V.    Performing  the  variation  i  on  both  sides,  «c  find 

«H-4,»p,+...-^-(^lj-h (9) 

term*  which  cancel  in  virtue  of  tbe  definition  of  pi,  pi,._  being 
omitted.  Since  Ipi,  (pi,  „.,  Ijb  *Jb ...  inay  b«  ukca  to  be  inde- 
— ■■ T  infer 

*-^'  *-^  -      •     '     •    (•») 


lt(oaow«{toa(ii)th«t 


(II) 


(i») 


Tbe  equatioo*  (10)  and  (12}  have  the  same  form  la  above,  bat  H 
is  00  loaccr  equal  ta  tbe  eaogy  of  the  system. 

S.  Cydit  SytUmi. 

A  cjtKe  or  tymlcHc  system  b  charactenaed  by  the  fonowiii|| 
ptopertie*.  In  the  first  place,  the  kinetic  energy  is  not  affected  a 
we  alter  the  abeolate  vaJoea  cf  ceitain  of  the  oo-ocdinatea,  which 
we  will  denote  by  x,  xf,  x*,— •provided  the  remaining  oo-ordinatea 
A.  «i,—4k  and  the  vetocitie*.  including  of  coune  the  velodtic* 
X,  if-  ]t>...,are  unaltered.  Secondly,  there  are  no  forees  actii^ 
on  the  system  of  tbe  type*  x-X*,!*!""  ThUcase  arises,  for  example, 
when  the  system  include*  gynMat*  which  are  free  to  rotate  about 
their  ana,  the  co-ordinate*  x.  x",  x',-.  then  being  the  angular  co- 
ordinates of  the  gyrosuts  relatlviay  to  their  frame*.  Again,  in 
theoretical  hydrodynamio  we  haviTthe  problem  ot  moving  edids 
in  a  frictkmtea  liqnkl;  th*  ignored  co-ordinate*  x,  x",  X*.  ...then  refer 
to  the  fluid,  *nd  are  infinite  w  number.  The  same  queMionpresenu 
iuelf  in  various  physical  speculations  where  certain  phenomena  are 
ascribed  to  the  existence  of  iefml  molwu  in  the  ultimate  constituents 
of  matter.  The  general  theory  of  such  systems  has  been  treated  by 
E.  J.  Routh,  lioid  iCelvin,  ami  H.  L.  F.  Hehnbolti. 

If  we  suppose  tbe  bnetic  energy  T  to  be  eiprreswl,  As  fai 
Lagrange's  metliod,  in  terms  of  the  co-ordinates  and  rmmift 
the  veticltie*,  the  ei^natkma  of  motioa  »« wspeading  ,^,j^^^ 

to  the  form* 


d  4T 
5^' 


•r_,   *T  _ . 


w  '  •  ••  •  • 


(D 


O) 


when  «,  s*.  •*,  .„  an  the  coastaat  mooKMa  corresponding  to  the 
cyclic  co-oidinatea  x,  x'>  x',  .•••  These  equationa  are  linear  in 
■  ■"  them     ■■  -        -•  • 


t>  :f,  ;i',.~;  solving  them  with  re*pect  to  these  quantities  and 
suMtituting  in  the  remaining  Lagrangian  equations,  we  obtain 
M  differential  equations  to  detemuoe  the  remaining  co-ordinates 
}i,  Ok  —  9m-  The  Object  of  the  present  Investigation  is  to  ascertain 
the  general  form  of  the  resultiflg  eouatioasi  The  retained  co- 
ordinate* 9,,  If,. ..1m  may  be  called  (for  distinction)  tbe  palpaUt 
CD«fdinate*  of  the  ayttem;  in  many  practical  queation*  they  are 
the  only  co-ocriioatc*  directly  in  eviatno*. 
If,  a*  fai  1 1  (as)>  we  write 

K-T-Ki-.'i'-rt"- (J) 

and  imagine  R  to  be  expressed  by  means  of  (a)a>aqnadnticfunction 
of  4t,  4i,  ...  4_,  <,  Z,  <*, ..  with  coefficients  which  are  in  general 
functions  of  the  co-ordinates  (1,  (i, .-  <>,  then,  performing  the 
operation  t  on  both  sides,  we  find 


T^+-+*^+~  +|Sm+...-gi*+...+git.+.. 


to) 
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Onlttinttlle  term*  vbidi  cancel  by  (2),  m  Cod 

ati'Hi-    «t "«♦.•■•■,• 
«T_«R     aT_aR 

aR    .,      aR    .,      aR 


.(7) 


&>  *  ~    ft?'  *'"  "»?•  - 
S«b(titutiiig  (nil  (10),  ire  have 

5as~aj;-Q"a?s*".-ai;-Q»~    •     •<»> 

Hum  are  Ronth's  fornu  of  the  modified  Lagransian  equations. 
Equivalent  forma  were  obtained  independently  byHelmholta  at  a 
bter  date. 
Tbe  (unction  R  it  made  op  of  three  part*,  thua 

R"Rm+Ri.i+R«.i.  .  .       .  (9) 

where  Ri«  U  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  ii,  fc-.^.  R»i  is 

_  g.,^       a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  «,  r,  «* whilst 

'•'[Jj**  Ri.i  consists  of  products  of  the  velocities  ti,  ii,...^  into 
'•"""■•  tb;  momenta  <,  ^,  «'.....  Hence  from  (3)  and  (7)  we 
have 


T-R-(.tS+«1>-|?+-^ 


(10) 


(n) 
(u) 


"Rw~R«*  •      • ,     • 

If,  ai  in  1 1  (30),  we  write  this  in  the  form 

T-»+K.       .       . 
tifta  (3)  may  be  written 

R-«-k+M.+A4t+„,    . 
where  A,  A,—  are  linear  functions  of  <,  •',  >',...,  say 

A-w+«V+«V+ (13) 

the  cocSicients  »,'a'n  *V—  being  in  general  fuactiooa  of  the  co- 
ordinates $1, 9t,...  Qm'  Evidently  fir  denotes  that  part  of  the  niomcn> 
tum-compooent  dRfii,  which  is  due  to  tbe  cyclic  motions.    Now 

ii«R  i pm..\d»m.»Br..»g!j..         ,,^. 


aR  M  aK.ag,     aft.  , 
ii  "a*  ~ai  +a«?'+aP'+ ■•  • 


(IS) 


Hence,  substituting  in  (8).  we  obtain  the  typical  equation  of  motion 
of  a  gyrosutic  system  in  the  form 


<'''>-ai-s«;- 


07) 


This  torn  is  due  to  Lord  Kelvin.  When  «i,  ft,—  tm  have  been 
determined,  as  functions  of  the  time,  the  vdoatses  corresponding 
to  the  cvclic  co^irdinates  can  be  found,  if  required,  from  the  relations 
(7),  which  may  be  written 


X  -5j-«i*i-»i}i-..., 


(I«) 


ftc.,&c. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  noticed  that 

(r,r).o,    (r;s)--(..r)-  .      ,       .     (19) 

Hence,  if  in  (16)  we  put  r  •>  I,  2, 3,..  m,  and  multiply  by  it,  it,-  ■  im 
respectively,  and  add,  we  find 

a(«+K)-QA+QA+ <M) 

or,  in  the  caae  o(  a  conservative  system 

S+V+K-const. (ai) 

which  is  the  equation  of  energy. 

The  equation  (16)  includes  i  3  (17)  as  a  particular  caae,  the 
eliminated  co-ordinate  being  the  angular  co-ordinate  of  a  rotating 
solid  having  an  infinite  moment  of  inertia. 

In  the  particular  case  where  the  cyclic  momenta  s,  s',  >'..»  are 
all  lero,  (16)  reduces  to 


The  fofn  it  the  sane  as  in  I  a,  and  the  ayttem  now  behaves,  as 
regards  the  co-ordinates  gi,  ^,...  qm,  exactly  like  the  acyclic  type 
there  contemplated.  These  coKmliaates  do  not,  however,  now 
ix  Ibc  position  «!  xery  panicle  of  tbe  system.  For  example,  if 
by  suitable  force*  the  system  be  brought  bock  to  iu  initial  con- 


figuiation  (to  far  U  (hit  b  defined  by  {1.  (1,...  f,),^ttc  perfoinilae 
any  evolutions,  tbe  ignored  caK>rdinate*  x,  r,  x',—  wiS  not  IS 
general  return  to  their  original  value*. 

If  in  Lagrange'*  equation*  {  3  (10)  we  reverst  the  tiga  of  the  tiaa> 
element  ai,  the  equations  are  unaltered.  The  motion  is  thcfefoie 
reversible;  that  is  to  say,  if  as  the  system  is  pasatng  through  any 
configuration  Its  velocities  it,  it,...  4.  be  all  revetted,  it  willlif  tte 
forces  be  the  same  in  the  same  configuration)  retrace  its  fomner 
path.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  statement  does  not 
in  general  hold  of  a  gyrostatic  system;  the  terms  of  (16),  srWdi  ere 
linear  in  ^i,  4,,...  4.,  change  sign  with  dt,  whilst  the  others  do  not. 
Hence  the  motion  of  a  gyrottatic  system  is  not  reversible,  nalesa 
indeed  we  reverse  the  cyclic  motions  aa  well  as  the  velodtiet 
4i,  it,-'-  im-  For  instance,  the  precessional  motion  of  a  top  canaot 
be  reverted  unless  we  reverse  the  spin. 

The  comdUioits  ofeginlibnttm  of  a  system  with  latent  cydic  i 
are  obuined  by  putting  ^-o,  A-o,...  ^.-o  in  (16); 
via.  they  are 

_    aK  _    aK 

^-Stt'^-Sii' 
These  mav  of  course  be  obtained  independently.    Thus  if  the  system 
be  guided  from  (apparent)  rest  in  the  configuration  (a,  oi,...  f^) 
to  rest  in  the  configuration  iqi-i-iqu  it-hi9t-—qm-i-iqmS*  the  work 


I  ft-H««i.. 
>  the  incr 


done  by  the  forces  must  be  equal  to  the  increment  of  the  kinetic 
energy.    Hence 

QitSx+Q^+.~'tK.  ...  (34) 
which  is  equivalent  to  (>3).  The  conditions  are  the  same  aa  lor 
the  equilibrium  of  a  system  without  latent  motion,  but  filuwul 
with  potential  energy  K.  This  is  important  from  a  phyakal  point 
of  view,  aa  showing  now  energy  which  is  apparently  potential  may 
in  its  ohimate  essence  be  lunette. 
By  mcnns  of  tbe  formulae  (18),  which  now  reduce  to 

.  aK  ,^  aK   .,  aK 

x-^,  x'-a^.  x'-jp,.-.      .      .  (»5) 

K  may  also  be  expressed  as  a  homogeneous  quadratic  (uaction  o( 
the  cyclic  velocities  x,  i',  i',-—  [>cnoting  it  in  this  form  by  Tt. 
we  have 

*(T,+K)'nK-H'iWi'+'V+-)  .       .  (a6) 
Performing  the  variations,  and  omitting  the  terma  which  caned  by 
(2)  and  (as),  we  find 

ar,     »K  aT,     aK  .  . 

iH'-Sf,' »9i     Sii'~' ■     ■     • '*^' 

so  that  the  formulae  (23)  become 

o--!5:'0"-*^*—-  •  •<-> 

A«mpleexunpfeisfuniialKclbythetop(MBCaAlilcs,|3t).  Th* 
cydic  oo-ofdifiatn  bdng  ^,  4,  We  find 

whence  we  may  verify  that  dT«/d9»— dK/M  in  acconUnce  wkh 
(27).    And  the  condition  of  equilibrium 

W*     *»        •       •       •       •  w*> 

gives  the  condition  ol  steady  precession. 

6.  StabHiiy  of  SUady  Motion, 

Tbe  small  oscillations  of  a  conservative  system  about  a  cosk- 
figuratton  of  equilibrium,  and  the  criterion  of  stability,  are  discussed 
in  Mechanics.  i2x.  Thcguestioaof  the  subility  of  given  types  of 
motion  is  more  dimcult.  owmp  to  the  want  of  A  sufficiently  ge&o^ 
and  at  the  same  time  prease^  definition  of  what  we  mean  by 
"stability."  AAumberof  defiidtionswhidihcvebeeiipropooadedby 
different  writcrsare  examined  by  F.  KMa  and  A.  SonrawfMd  in  tbcfr 
work  Ober  du  Theorte  des  Kreisob  (1897- 1901).  Reiecting  previoua 
defnitions,  they  base  their  criterion  of  stability  on  tbe  diaractcr 
of  the  changes  produced  in  the  potk  of  the  system  by  small  arbitrary 
disturbing  impulses.  If  the  undisturbed  path  be  the  Umiti^fmm 
<A  the  disturbed  path  when  the  impulses  are  indefinitely  dimioisbed, 
it  is  said  to  be  stable,  but  not  otherwise.  For  instance,  the  vertical 
fall  of  a  particle  under  gravity  is  reckoned  as  stable,  although  for  a 
given  impulsive  disturl^nce,  however  small,  the  deviation  oC  the 
particle's  position  at  any  time  t  {torn  the  puitioa  which  it  wouuld  have 
occupied  m  the  original  motion  tocreases  indefinitdy  with  I*  Evea 
this  criterion,  as  the  writers  quoted  themselves  recQ0Uie»  is  not  tica 
from  ambiguity  unless  the.  phrase  "  limiting  form,  as  applied  to  a 
path,  be  strictly  defined.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  a  d^aitioo 
which  is  analytically  precise  may  not  in  all  cases  be  ea^  to  reconcile 
with  geometrical  prepossesMons.  Tbtts a  partide  movifit  la  a  cMe 
about  a  centre  of  force  varyiiHt.Jnversdy  as  the  cube  of  tne  disunce 
willffslightlyHtslurbcdeitherfallnitotheccntte.  or  recede  to  infinity, 
after  deacrimng  in  either  caae  a  spiral  with  an  infinite  number  of 
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ttavetutioftt.  Bach  of  time  spirab  has,  attalytlcfttly,  the  drde  m 
it»  limiting  form,  ahhougfa  the  rootioa  in  the  drde  is  most  naturally 
detcribcd  a<  unstable. 

A  apedal  form  of  the  problem,  of  great  intcreit.  pretenU  itself  in 
the  steady  motion  of  a  gyrosutic  system,  when  the  noo-diminated 
0OK>nlin«tes^9i.  o^.^  9.  all  vanish  (see  I  5).  This  has  been  db- 
cusspd  by  Routh,  Lord  Kelvin  and  Tart,  and  Poincani.  These 
writera  treat  the  question,  by  an  extension  of  Lagrange's  method, 
«•  a  problem  of  small  oedlfaRi^N.  Whether  we  adopt  the  notion 
of  stability  whidi  this  implies,  or  take  up  the  podtion  of  lOdn  and 
Soounerfeld,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  showtng  that  stability  is  ensured 
if  V+K  be  a  minimum  as  refolds  variations  of  q\,  ^, ...  ^m.  The 
proof  is  the  same  as  that  of  Dinchlet  for  the  case  of  statical  stability. 

We  can  illustrate  this  condition  from  the  case  of  the  top,  where, 
in  our  previous  notation, 

i-ycosO)»  .  »• 


V+K«M£Acob9+: 


+3fc* 


(I) 


To  cnmhie  whether  the  steady  motion  with  the  centre  of  gravity 
vertically  above  the  pivot  is  stable,  we  must  put  M**^  We  then 
find  without  difficulty  that  V+K  isa  minimum  provided  ^^^AM^k. 
The  method  of  small  oscillations  gave  ua  the  condition  i>*>4AMfA, 
and  indicated  instability  in  the  cases  »*V^MeA. ,  The  present 
criterion  can  also  be  a|^ed  to  show  that  the  steady  preoesdoaal 
motions  in  which  the  aais  has  a  constant  inclination  to  the  vertical 
arestaUe. 

The  question  remains,  as  before,  whether  it  is  esstntiai  for  stability 
that  V+K  should  be  a  minimum.  It  appear?  that  from  the  point 
d  view  of  the  theory  of  small  osdilations  it  is  not  essential,  and 
that  there  may  even  be  stability  when  V+K  is  a  maximum.  The 
precise  conditions,  which  are  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  character, 
have  been  formulated  by  Routh.  An  important  distinaion  has, 
however,  been  established  by  Thomson  ana  Tatt,  and  by  Poincar^, 
between  what  we  may  call  ordinary  or  temporary  stability  (which 
i»  statulity  in  the  above  sense)  ancf  permanent  or  zeadar  stability, 
which  means  stability  when  regard  ts  had  to  possible  disupative 
forces  called  into  play  whenever  the  coKirdinates  91,  gk,„,  q^  vary. 
Since  the  total  enernr  of  the  system  at  any  instant  is  Riven  (m 
the  aotattoo  of  %  S)  oy  an  expresdon  of  the  form  tf +V+1C,  where 
V  cannot  be  negative,  the  argument  of  Thomson  and  Tait,  given 
uodtf  MscHAKics,  (  33,  for  the  statical  question,  shows  that  it  is  a 
oecessaiy  as  wdl  as  a  suffident  condition  for  secular  stability  that 
V+K  should  be  a  minimum.  When  a  system  is  "ordinarily'* 
stable,  but  "  secularly  "  unstable,  the  operation  of  the  frictional 
forces  is  to  induce  a  gradual  increase  in  the  amplitude  of  the  free 
vilHations  which  are  called  Into  play  by  acddental  disturbances. 

There  is  a  similar  them^  in  relation  to  the  constrained  systems 
considered  in  {  3  above.  The  equation  (ai)  there  given  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  for  secular  stability  of  any  type  of  motion  in 
which  (he  velocities  iu4t,  —  ^«  are  zero  it  is  necessary  and  suffident 
that  the  function  V— T«  should  be  a  minimum. 

llie  Amplest  posstUe  example  of  this  is  the  case  of  a  particle  at 
the  lowest  pdnt  of  a  smooth  spherical  bowl  which  rotates  with 
constant  angular  velodty  (w)  about  the  vertical  diameter.  7*his 
position  enviously  possesses  "  ordinary  "  stability.  If  a  be  the 
radius  of  the  bowl,  and  9  denote  angular  distance  from  the  lowest 
pmnt,  we  have 

V-T«»i(igo(i-cose)-ii««.^o*sinM;  (a) 

this  is  a  minimum  for  9"0  only  so  long  as  t^<i[a.^  For  greater 
values  of  »  the  only  position  of  "  permanent  "  stability  is  that  in 
which  the  particle  rotates  with  the  bowl  at  an  angular  distance 
coiT'Ce/^)  from  the  lowest  point.  To  examine  the  motion  in  the 
ndghbonrtiood  of  the  lowest  point,  when  friaional  forces  are  taken 
into  account,  we  may  take  fixed  ones.  In  a  horizontal  plane,  through 
the  lowest  point,  msuming  that  the  friction  varies  as  the  relative 
velodty,  we  have 


«--P»*-*(*+«y).  I 


(3) 


where  f^-gla.    These  combine  into 

«+JU+(p»-iM«-o,       .       .       ,      <4) 
vhefe  gmx+iy,  i»  V-i.    Assuming  smCc*',  we  find 

X--J*(i^tf/^)*i^  (5) 

if  the  sqture  of  A  be  neglected.    The  complete  solution  is  then 

x+iy  =  C,«-fl,VN+C,r^'*-^,  .      .       .     (6) 
where  A-U(i-W#),    A-iA(i+«/p).   ".     .     (7) 

This  repfcsents  two  superposed  drcular  vibrations,  in  opposite 
directions,  of  period  st/a.  If  m<p,  the  amplitude  of  each  of  these 
dinunisbes  asymptotically  to  zero,  and  the  position  x-o,  yo  is 
permanently  stable.  But  if  a>p  the  amphtude  of  that  circular 
vibration  which  agrees  in  sense  with  the  rotation  w  wilt  continually 
increase,  and  the  particle  will  work  its  way  in  an  ever-wideninz 
spiral  path  towards  the  eccentric  pOMtion  of  secular  stability.  IT 
tnc  bowl  be  not  spherical  but  ellipsoidal,  the  vertical  diameter  being 
a  prindpal  axu,  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  lowest  podtion  to 
permanently  stable  only  so  long  as  the  period  of  the  rotation  is 


longer  than  that  of  the  slower  of  the  two  normal  modes  in  the 
absence  of  rotation  (ace  Mechanics.  {  13). 

7.  Principle  of  Least  Actum* 

The  pfcceding  theories  give  us  statements  applicable  to  the  system 
at  any  one  imtwat  of  iu  motion.  We  now  come  to  a  sencs  of 
theorems  relating  to  the  whole  motion  of  the  system 
between  any  two  configurations  through  which  it  passes,  ' 
vis.  we  consider  the  actual  motion  ami  compare  it  with  ' 
other  imaginable  motions,  differing  infinitely  little  from  it,  between 
the  same  two  configurations.  We  use  the  symbol  t  to  denote  the 
transition  from  the  actual  to  any  one  of  the  nypothetical  motions. 

The  best-known  theorem  of  this  class  is  that  of  Least  AcHmt, 
originated  by  P.  L.  M.  de  Maupertuis,  but  firet  put  in  a  definite  torm 
by  Lagrange.  The  "'  action ''  of  a  single  particle  in  pasdng  from 
one  position  to  another  is  the  space^integral  of  the  momcnturo,  or 
the  time*integral  of  the  vis  viva.  The  action  of  a  dynamical  system 
is  the  sum  of.the  actions  of  its ooostitueM  particles, and isaccordingly 
given  by  the  formula 


A^t  funds ^xfmMt^2hdt. 


<i) 


The  theorem  referred  to  asserts  that  the  free  motion  of  a  conserva- 
tive system  between  any  two  given  configurations  is  characteriied 
by  the  property 

»A-o, (J) 

provided  the  total  energy  have  the  same  constant  value  in  the 
varied  motion  as  in  the  actual  motion. 

If  f.  f  be  the  times  of  passing  through  the  initial  and  final  con- 
figurations respectively,  we  have 

»A-lJ]'r«Ci«+^+l»)A 

-2J^"«T*+aT'«C.-aT«,.     »      ^    (3) 

unce  the  upper  and  lower  limits  <rf  the  integral  must  both  be  regarded 
as  variable.    This  may  be  written 

JA-j^^'n-rfl+j^ZiiiCitt+W+iWWl+arW-aTtt 

-j["lT<fl+[z«(jfcte+^+ll«)]|' 

^2«(i«r+^+*Ja)*+aT'«'-^Tlf.    ,     ,    (4) 


-P 


Now,  by  d'Alcmbert's  principle* 

Zm(iax+yty+lit)~  -»V,    ,       . 
and  by  hypothcMs  wc  have 

»(T+V)-o.         .      .      . 
The  fomrala  ifaerefoie  raduota  to 

»A-  [xmiax+fty+mY+iT'te-lTU. 


(S) 
(6) 


(7) 


Since  the  terminal  configurations  are  unaltered,  we  muft  have  at 
the  lower  limit 

»x+*U-o,    iy+yU'O,    tM+tU-a,    .       .    (8) 

with  dmilar  telatiow  at  the  upper  limit.    Theae  reduce  (7)  to  the 
form  U). 

The  equation  (2),  it  i>  to  be  noticed,  merely  expresses  that  the 
variation  of  A  vanishes  to  the  first  order;  the  phrase  stationary 
action  has  therefore  been  suggested  as  indicating  moie  accurately 
what  has  been  proved.  The  action  in  the  free  path  between  two 
given  configurations  is  in  fact  not  invariably  a  minimum,  and  even 
when  a  minimum  it  need  not  be  the  least  possible  subject  to  the 
given  conditions.  Simple  illustrations  are  furnished  by  the  case 
of  a  single  particle.  A  particle  moving  on  a  smooth  surface,  and 
free  from  extraneous  force,  will  have  its  velodty  constant;  hence 
the  theorem  in  this  case  resolves  itself  into 


tCis'O, . 


■       ■       .  (9) 

i>.  the  path  must  be  a  geodesic  line.  Now  a  geodeuc  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  shortest  path  between  two  given  points  on  It;  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  sphere  a  great-drde  arc  ceases  to  be  the  shortest 
path  between  its  extremities  when  it  exceeds  l8o".  More  gener- 
ally, taldng  any  surface,  let  a  point  P,  starting  from  O,  move  along 
a  geodesic;  this  geodetic  will  be  a  minimum  path  from  O  to  P  until 
P  passes  through  a  point  O'  (if  such  exist),  which  is  the  intersection 
with  a  consecutive  geodesic  through  O.  After  this  point  the  mini- 
mum property  ceases.  On  an  antictastic  surface  two  geodesies 
cannot  intersect  more  than  once,  and  each  geodesic  is  therefore  a 
minimum  path  between  any  two  of  its  points.  These  illustrations 
are  due  to  K.  G.  J.  Jacobt,  who  has  also  formulated  the  general 
criterion,  applicable  to  all  dynamical  systems,  as  follows: — Let 
O  and  P  denote  any  two  configurations  on  a  natural  path  of  the 
system.  If  thb  be  the  sole  free  path  from  O  to  P  with  the  prescribed 
amount  of  energy,  the  action  from  O  to  P  is  a  minimum.    But  if 
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Uwre  be  wveml  duUact  pathi,  Itt  P  vary  from  coincidence  with  O 
along;  the  fint'named  path;  the  action  will  then  ceaae  to  be  a 
mintmum  when  a  configuration  O'  is  reached  such  that  two  of  the 
poasible  paths  from  O  to  O*  ooinctde.  For  Instance,  if  O  and  P  be 
poskiont  on  the  parabolic  path  of  a  projectile  under  mvinr.  there 
will  be  a  second  path  (with  the  same  energy  and  theraore  toe  same 
velocity  of  projection  from  O),  these  two  paths  coinciding  when 
P  b  at  the  other  extremity  (O;,  say)  of  the  focal  chord  through  O. 
The  action  from  O  to  P  will  tnerefore  be  a  minimum  for  allpoMtions 
of  P  short  of  O'.  Two  conjurations  such  as  O  and  O'  in  the 
general  statement  are  called  conjugate  kimditfoek  Cf.  Variations, 
Calculus  or. 

Before  leavii^  this  topic  the  connexion  of  the  ^ndpte  of 
stationary  action  with  a  welMcnown  theorem  of  optics  mav  be 
aotioed.  For  the  motion  of  a  particle  in  a  conservative  &eid  of 
foK«  the  principle  Ukes  the  form 


iJsidf-O 


.       -        .  (10) 

On  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light  e  is  proportional  to  the  refractive 
index  m  of  the  medium,  whence 


•fiM^C 


•       .       .  (II) 

f  n  the  formula  (2)  the  energy  in  the  hypothetical  motion  is  pre* 
scribed,  whilst  the  time  of  transit  from  the  initial  to  the  final  con- 
M>a.  figuration  is  variable.  In  another  and  generally  more 
y****"  convenient  theorem,  due  to  Hamilton,  the  time  oTtransit 
JSy**  IS  prescribed  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  actual  motion,  whilst 
****  the  enerzy  may  be  different  and  need  not  (indeed)  be 

constant.     Under  these  conditions  we  have 

«/J'CT-V)A-0,  .       ,       .       •  (u) 

where  t,  f  aie  the  prescribed  times  of  passing  through  the  given 
initial  and  final  configurations.  The  proof  oT  (la)  is  simple;  we 
have 

«r'(T-V)*-jy(n'-«V)4tt»r'tZiii(i«*+«^+ll*)-IViir 

-[2:iii(ite+^+iis)]]' 


(13) 

The  integrated  terms  vanish  at  both  limits,  since  by  hypothesis 
the  configurations  at  these  insrants  are  fixed;  and  the  terms  under 
the  tntMral  sign  vanish  by  d'Alembert's  principle. 

The  fact  that  in  (12)  the  variation  does  not  affect  the  time  of 
transit  renders  the  formula  eaw  of  application  in  any  system  of 
co-ordinates.    Thus,  to  deduce  Lagrange's  equations,  we  have 

The  integrated  terms  vanish  at  both  limits;  and  in  order  that  the 
remainder  cMf  the  right*hand  member  may  vanish  it  b  necessary 
that  the  coefficients  of  A^i,  i^,...  under  the  integral  sign  should 
vanish  for  all  values  of  (,  since  the  variations  in  question  are  inde- 
pendent, and  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  vanishing  at  the 
limits  of  integration.  We  are  thus  led  to  Lagrange's  equation  of 
motion  for  a  conservative  system.  It  appears  that  the  formula 
(12)  is  a  convenient  as  well  as  a  compact  embodiment  of  the  whole 


of  ordinary  dynamics. 
The  modification  of  the   Hamiltontan  principle  appropriate  to 
the  case  of  cyclic  systems  has  been  given  by  J.  Larmor. 


^•*i^   U  we  write,  as  in  J  1  (25). 

tntytao  ■       «     -  ,  , 

vsirflis.  R»T— «x-«X  ' 

we  shall  have 


•  r'(R-V)rf(-0. 


.("5) 


(i«) 


provided  that  the  variation  does  not  affect  the  cyclic  momenta 
(,  «',  k',..'.,  and  that  the  configurations  at  times  (  and  f  are  un- 
altered, so  far  as  they  depend  on  the  palpable  co-ordinates 
fi.  9ti*-9>-  'i'he  initial  and  final  values  of  the  ignored  co-ordinatea 
««0  in  general  be  affected. 
To  prove  (16)  we  have,  oo.the  above  understandings. 

|j'|'(R  _  V)*  -  J^W  -  «l«  -  ...-IV)  A 


when  tenns  teve  hen  fiacriWd  in  vittoe  of  |  $  (1).    T1»  Imi 
member  «(  (17}  lepceeentt  »  vwUtioa  o(  Uh  lateral 


/:< 


(T-V)* 


on  the  iuppaeiUon  that  <X  — o,  IX'  «o,  AX'  *o,^  tbnMit 


Iffit  Affii  Mm  vanish  at  time*  /  and  I';  ix.  it  is  a  variaiioR  in 

the  initial  i     "  '     " 

therefore  vi 

in  its  original  form. 


therefore  vanishes  as  a  otmsequeaGe  of  the  Haniiltonian  pcindple 


Larmor  has  also  given  the  oorresponding  (om  of  the  princs|)le 
of  least  action.    He  shows  that  if  we  write 


then 


A-f(n'-«j-.'*'-.V--.)*.    . 


•A-O, 


(19) 


(0 


(t) 


provided  the  varied  motion  takes  place  with  the  sane  constant 
value  of  the  energy,  and  with  the  same  constant  cyclic  momenta, 
between  the  same  two  conh^rations,  these  being  regarded  n 
defined  by  the  palpable  co-ordinates  alone. 

i  8.  Httmill»»'t  Priadpcl  and  Chtnclmttic  FmHlimi, 

In  the  investigations  next  to  be  described  t  more  extended 
meaning  is  given  to  the  synfbol  t.  We  will,  in  the  first 
instance,  denote  by  it  an  innnilcsinul  variation  of  the  most 
general  kind,  affecting  not  merely  the  values  of  the  co- 
ordinates at  any  instant,  but  also  the  initial  and  final  con- 
figurations and  the  times  of  passing  through  them.    If  we  put 

S-J|'a-V)<«.     .       .       . 
we  luve,  then, 

e-cr-vow-cr-VjK-i-JI'crr-iv)* 
-n"-vo«'-n'-v)«+[mi{«x+i«j»+*)]|' 

Let  ua  now  denote  by  x'-Hz',  y-H/.  a* -)-«•'.  the  final  eo-ot 
(<.«.  at  time  t'-t-U')  of  a  pattkle  m.  In  the  terms  in  (2)  which  niasc 
to  the  npper  limu  we  must  tberefon  write  U—tfU,  tif—iftt. 
U-l'U  lor  «x,  ly,  is.  With  a  aimibr  modification  at  the  lower 
limit,  we  obtain 

IS  — Hlr-Hm  (l'Jx'-^>'»/-H'«0 

-2»(Mx+«ly-|-il>),    .       s       .  (1) 
where  H("T-(-V)  is  the  constant  value  of  the  eneivy  in  the  free 
motbn  of  the  system,  and  ri^f—t)  is  the  time  of  transit.    In 
generalized  co-ordinates  this  takes  the  form 

IS-  -Hlr-hf'il*'i-l-*'il«'i+» 

-PMx-t*^-—  .  .  .  (4) 
Now  if  we  select  any  two  arbitrary  configurations  as  initial  and 
final,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  in  general  (bjr  suitable  initial  velocities 
or  impulses)  start  the  system  so  that  it  will  of  itself  peaa  from  the 
first  to  the  second  in  any  prescribed  time  r.  On  this  view  of  the 
matter,  S  will  be  a  function  of  the  initial  and  final  co-ordinatca 
(41,  4k,...  and  {'1,  ^1,...)  and  the  time  r,  as  Independent  vatliblM. 
And  we  obtain  at  once  from  (4) 

■Jr.-  *'*'Wi  - 

as.     *s 

4S 

rr     '     * 

S  tt. called  by  Hamilton  the  principal  fuiicliem;  if  Its  general  form 
for  any  system  can  be  found,  the  preceding  equations  suffice  to 
determine  the  motion  resulting  from  any  given  conditions.  If  we 
substitute  the  values  of  p\,  p,,...  and  H  from  (5)  and  (6)  in  the  txt 
pression  for  the  kinetic  energy  in  the  form  T'  (see  1 1),  the  equation 

T-+V-H  .        .        .       ,        .  (7) 

becomes  a  partial  differential  equation  to  be  satisfied  by  S.  It  has 
been  shown  by  jacobl  that  the  dynamical  [>roblem  roolves  itself 
into  obtaining  a  "  complete  "  solution  of  this  equation,  involving 
a -t- 1  arbitral^ constants.  This  aspect  of  the  sub}ect,  as  a  pcoblem 
in  partial  differential  equatbns,  has  received  great  attention  at  the 
bands  of  mathematicians,  but  must  be  passed  over  here. 
Tbete  is  a  similar  theory  for  the  function 

A-jjTfi-S-l-Hr. (8) 

It  follows  from  (4)  that 

IA-tlH+p'il«'i+#'il«'i+... 

-p<»1,-p>tf- (9) 

This  formula  (it  may  be  remarked)  contain*  the  principle  of  "  least 


and 


P'i- 


H-- 


(5) 


(6) 
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action  "  as  a  particular  case.  Selecting,  as  before,  any  two  arbitrary 
configurations,  it  is  in  general  possible  to  start  the  system  from  one 
of  these,  with  a  prescribed  value  of  the  total  energy  H,  so  that  it 
shall  pass  through  the  other.  Hence,  regarding  A  as  a  function  of 
the  initial  and  final  co-ordinates  and  the  energy,  we  find 


t' 


w 


p>- 


dqt 


'  9qt' 


and 


(10) 


.(n) 


A  is  called  by  Hamilton  the  characteristic  function;  it  represents. 
of  course,  the  "  action  *'  of  the  system  in  the  free  motion  (wiih 
prescribed  energy)  between  the  two  configurations.  Like  S,  it 
satiiifies  a  partial  differential  equation,  obtained  by  substitution 
from  (10)  in  (7). 

The  preceding  theorems  are  easily  adapted  to  the  case  of  cyclic 
systems.     We  have  only  to  write 

S-J;'(R-V)d/=J;'(T-«ji-*V-...-VM/        .  (12) 

in  place  of  (1).  and  ^  .'^^jy  '. 

A-J(2T-**-.'x'-...)d/,        .        .        .  (3) 

to  place  of  (8);  cf.  §  7  ad  fin.  4t  is  understood,  of  course,  that  in 
(12)  S  is  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  initial  and  final  values  of  the 
palrable  coordinates  ^1,  ji,...?,,,  and  of  the  time  of  transit  r.  the 
cyclic  momenta  being  mvariable.  Similarly  in  (13),  A  is  regarded 
as  a  function  of  the  initial  and  final  values  of  ^j,  ^i.-.^n,  and  of  the 
total  energy  H.  with  the  cyclic  momenta  invariable,  ft  will  be 
found  that  the  forms  of  (4)  and  (9)  will  be  conserved,  provided  the 
variations  5^i,  hqt,...  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  piilpable  co- 
ordinates alone.  It  follows  that  the  equations  (5),  (6)  and  (10), 
(11)  will  still  hold  under  the  new  meanings  of  the  symbols. 
9.  Reciprocal  Properties  of  Direct  and  Reversed  Motions. 
We  may  employ  Hamilton's  principal  function  to  prove  a  very 
.   _  remarkable  formula  connecting  any  two  slightly  disturbed 

wTMore'a      "^^""l  motions  of  the  system.     If  we  use  the  symbols 

6  and   A   to   denote   the  corresponding   variations,    the 

theorem  is 


/ 


^^{iPrMr-^PrM')=^: 


or.  integrating  from  t  to  /', 

Z{ip'r  l^',~'^q'..hq%)=Z{ip,.^q,~i^pr.iqt). 
If  for  shortness  we  write 


we  have 


\T,s)  =-T — T~.(^.  i  )"3 — ^TT, 
'     oiifOq,'^  '     '     dq,dq  t 


iPr 


-I.(f.  i)Sq,-T:,{r.s')&q'» 


(1) 
(2) 

(3) 
(4) 


with  a  similar  expression  for  ^pr.  Hence  the  right-hand  side  of 
{3)  becomes 

-Z.\T,(r.  j)«?,+r.(r.  j')^'.lA5,  +  2:,lr.(r.  s)^q,  +  Z,(r,  j')V.I*9r 
-=2;,Z,{f,  s')\iqr.^q\-&qr.dq:\  ,        ..     (5) 

The  rame  value  is  obtained  in  like  manner  for  the  expression  on 
the  left  hand  of  (2);  hence  the  theorem,  which,  in  the  form  (i), 
is  due  to  Lagrange,  and  was  employed  by  him  as  the  basis  of  his 
method  of  treating  the  dynamical  theory  of  Variation  of  Arbitrary 
Constants. 

The  formula  (2)  leads  at  once  to  some  remarkable  reciprocal  re- 
lations which  were  first  expressed,  in  their  complete  form,  by 
u  .  Hclmholti.     Consider   any    natural    motion    of   a    con- 

bolit'M  "^rvafivc  system  between  two  configurations  O  and  O' 
rrctpncat  ^^^^^^^  which  it  passes  at  times  t  and  /'  respectively, 
tbronmm  ^"^  '*^*  l'-t  =  T.  As  the  system  is  passing  through  O 
let  a  small  impulse  ip,  be  given  to  it,  and  let  the  conse- 
quent alteration  in  the  co-ordinate  q,  after  the  time  r  be  hq',.  Next 
consider  the  reversed  motion  of  the  system,  in  which  It  would,  if 
undisturbed,  pass  from  O'  to  O  in  the  same  time  r.  Let  a  small 
impulse  hp',  be  applied  as  the  system  is  passing  through  O',  and 
let  the  consequent  change  in  the  co-ordinate  9,  after  a  time  r  be  iq^. 
Hetmholtz's  first  theorem  is  to  the  effect  that 

«S,:«p'.-«3'.:«^.  .         .         .     (6) 

To  prove  this,  suppose,  in  (2),  that  all  the  iq  vanish,  and  likewise 
all  the  b^  with  the  exception  of  hpr.  Further,  suppose  all  the  \q' 
to  vanish,  and  likewise  all  the  Ap'  except  Ap'„  ihc  formula  then 

W^T^^    tt(»"  ■Mil  '    ii-'il> 

^-r^~ *hMf'~^p'*-H' (7) 

wfexh  Is  equivarent  to  Helmholtz's  result,  since  we  may  suppose 
the  symbol    A    to    refer    to    the    reversed    motion,    provided    we 


change  the  signs  of  the  Ap.  In  the  most  general  motion  of  a  top 
(Mechanics.  §  22).  suppose  that  a  small  impulsive  couple  about  the 
vertical  produces  after  a  time  r  a  change  bO  in  the  inclination  of  the 
axis,  the  theorem  asserts  that  in  the  reversed  motion  an  equal  im- 
pulsive couple  in  the  plane  of  6  will  produce  after  a  time  r  a  change 
4^,  in  the  azimuth  of  the  axis,  which  is  equal  to  W.  It  is  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  the  couples  have  no  components  (in  the 
generalized  sense)  except  of  the  types  indicated;  for  insUnce,  they 
may  consist  in  each  case  of  a  force  applied  to  the  top  at  a  point  of 
the  axis,  and  of  the  accompanying  reaction  at  the  pivot.  Again,  in 
the  corpuscular  theory  of  light  let  O.  O'  be  any  two  points  on  the  axis 
of  a  symmetrical  optical  combination,  and  let  V,  V  be  the  correspond- 
ing velocities  of  light.  At  O  let  a  small  impulse  be  applied  per- 
Endicular  to  the  axis  so  as  to  produce  an  angular  deflection  »,  and 
^  be  the  corresponding  lateral  deviation  at  O'.  In  like  manner 
in  the  reversed  motion,  let  a  small  deHection  i$'  at  O'  produce  a 
lateral  deviation  0  at  O.     The  theorem  (6)  asserts  that 


(8) 


or,  in  optical  language,  the  "  apparent  distance  "  of  O  from  O'  is  to 
that  of  O'  from  0  in  the  ratio  of  the  refractive  indices  at  O'  and  O 
respectively. 

In  the  second  reciprocal  theorem  of  Hclmholtz  the  configuration 
O  is  slightly  varied  by  a  change  hq,  in  one  of  the  co-    »«/«• 
ordinatcs,  the  momenta  being  all  unaltered,  and  iq't  is     boHt'* 
the  consequent  variation  in  one  of  the  momenta  after    tecoait 
time  T.     Similarly  in  the  reversed  motion  a  change  i/>',    nciprocMi 
produces  after  time  t  a  change  of  momentum  Sp,.     The     theoreia. 
theorem  asserts  that 

ip'r.Bqr'^ipf-.iq',  .  .  .  .  (9) 
This  follows  at  once  from  (2)  if  we  imagine  all  the  ip  to  vani?ih,  and 
likewise  all  the  Sq  save  Sg„  and  if  (further)  we  imagine  all  the  a/>' 
to  vanish,  and  all  the  A^'  save  A^',.  Reverting  to  the  optical 
illustration,  if  F,  F',  be  principal  foci^  we  can  infer  that  the  converg- 
ence at  F'  of  a  parallel  beam  from  F  is  to  the  convergence  at  F  of 
a  parallel  beam  from  F'  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  refractive  indices 
at  F'  and  F.  This  is  equivalent  to  Gauss's  relation  between  the 
two  principal  focal  lengths  of  an  optical  instrument.  It  may  be 
obtained  otherwise  as  a  particular  case  of  (8). 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
Lagrange's  formula.  It  may  be  noted  that  (6)  includes  as  particular 
cases  various  important  reciprocal  relations  in  optics  and  acoustics 
formulated  by  R.  J.  E.  Clausius,  Helmholtz,  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin) 
and  Tait,  and  Lord  Raylcigh.  In  applying  the  theorem  care  must 
be  taken  that  in  the  reversed  motion  the  reversal  is  complete,  and 
extends  to  every  velocity  in  the  system;  in  particular,  in  a  cyclic 
svstem  the  cyclic  motions  must  be  imagined  to  be  reversed  with 
the  rest.  Conspicuous  instances  of  the  failure  of  the  theorem 
through  incomplete  reversal  are  alTordcd  by  the  propagation  of 
sound  in  a  wmd  and  the  propagation  of  light  m  a  magnetic 
medium. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out,  however,  that  there  is  no 
such  limitation  to  the  use  of  Lagrange's  formula  (i).  In  applying 
it  to  cyclic  systems,  it  is  convenient  to  introduce  conditions  already 
laid  down.  viz.  that  the  co-ordinates  q,  are  the  mlpable  co-ordinates 
and  that  the  cyclic  momenta  are  invariable.  Special  inference  can 
then  be  drawn  as  before,  but  the  interpretation  cannot  be  expressed 
so  neatly  owing  to  the  non-reversibility  of  the  motion. 

Authorities. — The  most  important  and  most  accessible  early 
authorities  are  J.  L.  Lagrange,  Mhanique  analytiqtie  (ist  ed.  Paris, 
1788,  2nd  ed.  Paris,  181 1;  reprinted  in  CEuvres,  vols,  xi.,  xii.,  Paris. 
1888-89):  Hamilton.  "Ona  General  Method  in  Dynamics,"/*Ai7. TrflBS. 
1834  and  1835;  C.  G.  J.  Jacobi,  Vorlesungen  uber  Dynamik  (Berlin, 
1866,  reprinted  in  Werke.  Supp.-Bd.,  Berlin,  1884).  An  account  of 
the  extensive  literature  on  the  differential  equations  of  dynamics  and 
on  the  theory  of  variation  of  parameters  is  given  by  A.  Cayley, 
"  Report  on  Theoretical  Dynamics,"  Brit.  Assn.  Rep.  (1857),  Mathe- 
matical Papers,  vol.  iii.  (Cambridge.  1890).  For  the  modern  develop- 
ments reference  may  be  made  to  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy (1st  ed.  Oxford,  1867.  2nd  ed.  Cambridge,  1879);  Lord 
Raylcigh,  Theory  of  Sound,  vol.  i.  (ist  ed.  London,  1877,  2nd  ed. 
London,  1894);  E.  J.  Rouih,  Stability  of  Motion  (London.  1877). 
and  Rigid  Dynamtcs  (4th  ed.  London,  18S4):  H.  Helmholtz. 
"  Cbcr  _die  physikalische  Bedeutung  des  Prinzips  dcr  klcinsten 
Action,"  CreiU,  vol.  c,  1886,  reprinted  (with  other  cognate  papers) 
in  Wiss.  Abh.  vol.  iii.  (Leipzig,  1895);  J- Larmor.  **  On  Least 
Action,"  Proc.  Land.  Math.  Soc.  vol.  xv.  (1884);  E.  T.  Whittakcr. 
Analytical  Dynamics  (Cambridge,  1904).  As  to  the  question  of 
stability,  reference  may  be  made  to  H.  Poincari.  "  Sur  I'equilibre 
d'une  masse  fluide  anim6c  d'un  mouvemcnt  dc  rotation  "  Acta  math 
vol.  vii,  (1885);  F.  Klein  and  A.  Sommerfeld.  Thearie  des  Kreisels, 
pis.  1.  2  (Leipzig,  i897-iS9«):  A.  Liuupanoff  and  J.  Hadamard. 
Ltoumlle.  $mc  s^ric,  vol.  iii.  (1897):  T.  J.  I.  Bromwich,  Proc.  Lond. 
Math.  Soc.  vol.  xxxiii.  (i90i)-.  A  remarkable  interpretation  of 
various  dynamical  principles  is  given  by  H,  Hertz  in  his  posthumous 
work  Die  Prinzipten  der  Mechanik  (Leipzig.  1894),  of  which  en 
English  translation  appeared  in  1900.  (H.  La.) 
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DTMAHRB  (Or.  MrofU,  power),  the  name  given  to  levenl 
exptoaive  ptepaiations  containing  nittogjycerin  (j.«.)  which  are 
almost  exclusively  used  for  bUsling  purposes.  The  fii^t  practical 
application  oC  nitroglycerin  in  this  way  was  made  by  A.  Nobel  in 
1863.  He  soaked  gunpowder  with  the  liquid  and  fired  the  gun- 
powder by  an  ordinary  fuse.  Later  he  found  that  nitroglycerin 
could  be  detonated  by  the  explosion  of  several  materials  such  as 
fulminate  of  mercury,  the  use  o(  which  as  a  detonator  he  patented 
in  1867.  In  1866-1867 1><  experiuKnted  with  charcoal  and  other 
substances,  and  found  the  infusorial  earth  linown  as  kicsclguhr, 
which  consists  mainly  of  silica  (nearly  95%),  eminently  adapted 
to  the  purpoGe,  as  it  was  inert,  non-combustible,  and  after  a  little 
heating  and  preparation  very  porous,  retaining  a  large  amount 
of  nitroglycerin  a^  water  is  held  in  a  sponge,  mthout  very  serious 
exudation  on  standing.  This  Icieselguhr  dynamite  is  generally 
made  by  incorpotating  three  parts  of  nitroglycerin  with  one  part 
of  the  dry  earth,  the  paste  being  then  formed  into  cylindrical 
cartridges.  This  work  is  done  by  hand.  Generally  a  small 
percentage  of  the  kieselguhr  is  replaced  by  a  mixture  containing 
sodium  and  ammonium  carbonates,  talc  andochre.  This  product 
is  known  as  dynamite  No.  i.  Disabilities  attaching  to  kieselguhr 
dyiMinite  arc  that  when  placed  in  water  the  nitroglycerin  is 
liable  to  be  exuded  or  displaced,  also  that,  like  nitroglycerin 
itself,  it  freezes  fairly  easily  and  thawing  the  frosen  cartridges 
is  s  dangerous  operation.  Other  substances,  e.g.  kaolin,  tripoli, 
magnesia  alba  (magnesium  carbonate},  alumiiu,  sugar,  charcoal, 
some  powdered  saltsand  mixtures  of  sawdust  and  salts,  have  been 
shown  to  be  absorbents  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
making  a  dynamite.  Charcoal  from  cork  Is  said  to  absorb  about 
90%  of  its  weight  of  nitroglycerin.  With  the  idea  of  obtaining 
greater  safety,  mixtures  have  been  made  of  nitroglycerin  with 
wood  fibre,  charcoal  and  metallic  nitrate*.  lilhofmcteur,  for 
instance,  consists  of  50%  nitroglycerin  and  a  mixture  of 
prepared  sawdust,  kieselguhr  and  barium  nitrate.  Car- 
boiiite  contains  35%  of  nitroglycerin,  the  remainder  being 
a  mixture  of  wood-meal  and  alkali  nitrates,  with  about  1% 
of  sulphur.  Dualin,  atlas  dynamite  and  potentite  are  other 
modifications. 

A  convenient  form  in  which  nitroglycerin  can  be  made  up  for 
blasting  purposes,  especially  in  wet  ground,  is  the  gelatinous 
material  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitroglycerin,  either  alone 
or  with  the  help  of  solvents,  on  low-grade  or  soluble  gun  cottons. 
It  is  known  as  blasting  gelatin,  and  was  first  made  by  Nobel 
by  incoiiwrating  6  or  7%  of  low  nitrated  cellulose  (coUodioB 
cotton  or  soluble  gun-cotton)  with  slightly  warmed  nitroglycerin. 
The  result  is  a  transparent  plastic  material,  of  specific  gravity 
X  '5  to  1  -6,  which  may  be  kept  under  water  for  a  long  time  without 
appreciable  change.  It  is  leas  sensitive  to  detonation  than 
ordinary  dynamite,  and  although  its  explosion  is  sUghtly  slower 
it  is  more  powerful  than  dynamite  and  much  superior  to  the 
liquid  nitroglycerin.  Blasting  gelatin  also  freeies  and  is 
sensitive  to  percussion  in  this  state.  Camphor  and  other  sub- 
stances have  been  added  to  blasting  gelatin  to  render  it  more 
solid  and  less  sensitive.  Some  modifications  of  blasting  gelatin, 
(.(.  gelignite,  contain  wood-meal  and  such  oxygen-containing 
salts  as  potassium  nitrate.  Experience  has  conclusively  shown 
that  dynamites  are  more  satisfactory,  quicker,  and  more  intense 
in  action  than  liquid  nitroglycerin. 

To  prevent  niuoglycerin  and  some  of  tlie  forms  of  dynamite 
from  freezing  it  has  been  proposed  to  add  to  them  small  quantities 
of  either  monochlor-dinitro^ycerin  or  of  a  nitrated  poly-glycerin. 
The  former  is  obtained  by  first  acting  upon  glycerin  with  hydrogen 
chloride  to  produce  it-chlorhydrin  or  chlor-propylene  glycol, 
CiHAQ,  which  is  tlten  nitrated  as  in  the  cose  of  glycerin.  The 
latter  is  obtained  by  heating  glycerin  for  six  or  seven  hours  to 
about  300°  C,  whereby  water  is  split  oS  in  such  manner  that  a 
diglyoerio  CtHuOi,  for  the  moot  part,  results.  This  00  nitration 
in  the  usual  manner  givesa  product  CiHioN<Oii>  which  burns  and 
explodes  in  «  Aailar  manner  to  ordinary  nitroglycerin,  bat  is 
less  sensitive  and  does  not  so  easily  freeze.  The  mono-  and 
di-nitreles  of  glycerin  have  also  been  proposed  as  additions  to 
ordinuy  nitix>glycerin  ({.».)  for  Ike  same  purpose.  (W.  R.  E.  H.) 


DYNAMO  (a  shortened  fOtm  of  "  dynam^deetric  nad^K,** 
from  Gr.  fi^ra^r,  power),  a  machine  for  converting  mechanical 
into  electrical  energy. 

The  dynamo  ranks  with  the  telegraph  and  telephone  ax  one 
of  the  three  striking  applications  of  electrical  and  magnetic 
science  to  which  the  material  progress  that  marked  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  century  was  in  no  small  measure  doe.  Since 
the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  the  dynamo  by  Faraday  in  1831 
the  simple  model  which  he  first  constructed  has  been  gradually 
developed  into  the  machines  of  5000  horse-power  or  mote  whidi 
ate  now  built  to  meet  the  needs  of  large  cities  for  electric  lighting 
and  power,  while  at  the  same  time  the  numbers  of  dynamon 
in  use  have  increased  almost  beyond  estimate.  Yet  such  was  the 
insight  of  Faraday  intothe  fundamental  nature  of  the  dynamo  that 
the  theory  of  its  action  which  he  laid  down  has  remained  essenti- 
ally unchanged.  His  experiments  on  the  current  which  was  set 
up  in  a  coil  of  wire  during  its  movement  across  the  poles  of  a 
magnet  led  naturally  to  the  explanation  of  induced  electro- 
motive force  as  caused  by  the  linking  or  unlinking  of  mocnetic 
lines  of  flux  with  an  electric  circuit.  For  the  more  definite  case 
of  the  dynamo,  however,  we  may,  with  Faraday,  make  the 
transition  from  line-linkage  to  the  equivalent  conception  of 
"  line-cutting  "  as  the  source  of  E.M.F. — in  other  words,  tit 
the  idea  of  electric  conducton  "cutting"  or  intersecting'  the 
lines  of  flux  in  virtue  of  relative  motion  of  the  magnetic  field 
and  electric  circuit.  On  the  38th  of  October  tSjt  Faraday 
mounted  a  copper  disk  so  that  it  could  be  rotated  edgewise 
between  the  poles  of  a  permanent  horse-shoe  magnet  When 
so  rotated,  it  cut  the  lines  of  flux  which  passed  transversely 
through  its  lower  half,  and  by  means  of  two  rubbing  contacts, 
one  on  its  periphery  and  the  other  on  its  spindle,  the  circuit 
was  dosed  through  a  galvoiKMneler,  which  indicated  the  passage 
of  a  continuous  current  so  long  as  the  disk  was  rotated  (fig.  1), 
Thus  by  the  invention  of  the  first 
dynamo  Faraday  proved  his  idea  that 
the  E.M.F.  inducnj  through  the  inter- 
action of  a  magnetic  field  and  on  dectife  I  Q_ 
circuit  was  due  to  the  passage  of-  a 
portion  of  the  electric  circuit  across  the  { 
lines  of  flux,  or  vice  versa,  and  so  could 
be   maintained  if   the  cutting  of  the  pic,  |, 

lines  were  made  continuoua.'  In  com- 
parison with  Faraday's  results,  the  subsequent  advance  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  progressive  perfecting  of  the  mechaniral  and 
electro-magnetic  design,  partly  flora  the  theoretical  and  partly 
from  tbe  practical  side,  rather  than  as  OMidifytBg  or  adding  to 
the  idea  which  was  originally  present  in  his  mind,  and  of  whicb 
he  already  saw  the  possibilities. 

A  dynamo,  then,  is  a  machine  in  whicb,  by  means  of  continuoos 
relative  raotioo,  on  electrical  condactor  or  system  Of  cooducton 
farming  part  Of  a  circuit  is  caused  to  cut  the  Knes  of  a  magnetic 
field  or  fields;  the  cutting  of  the  magnttic  flux  induces  on  ekctro- 
motive  force  in  the  conductors,  and  when  the  circuit  is  ckecd 
a  current  Sows,  whereby  mednnical  energy  is  coaveitcd  into 
electrical  energy. 

Little  practical  use  could  be  made  of  electrical  tntm  so  long  as  tea 
only  known  sources  were  frictional  machine*  and  voftaic  liiimlaa 
TVk  cost  of  the  materials  for  produdag  electrical  currents  oa  a  targe 
scale  by  chemical  action  was  prohibitive,  while  the  frictionat  — — fcJ— 
only  yielded  wry  small  currents  at  extremely  high  potentials  In 
thedynanio.on  tne  other  hand,  electrical  cnergyin  a  convenient  form 
could  be  cheaply  and  easily  obtained  by  mechanical  means,  arid 
with  its  Invention  the  application  of  electricity  to  a  wide  range  of 
commerciat  purposes  become  economically  possible.  As  a  converter 
of  energy  from  one  form  to  another  it  Is  only  surpassed  in  eAciency 
by  another  electrical  appliance,  namely,  the  transformer  (see 
TaANSFOKHBRS).  In  this  there  b  merely  caavcrsion  of  electrical 
energy  at  a  high  potential  into  electrical  energy  at  a  low  potential 
or  vice  vTTsa,  out  in  the  dynamo  the  mechanical  energy  which  must 
be  applied  to  maintain  the  relative  movement  of  magnetic  field  and 
conductor  is  absorbed,  and  reappears  in  an  electrlcarform.  A  true 
transformation  takes  place,  and  the  proportion  which  the  rate  of 
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4i<lv«ry  «(  «l«;tiie(I  •mrnr  b«Mi  ta  th*  pcAnr  abtoriied,  or  in  other 
words  the  efianuyt  it  the  more  remarkable.  The  useful  return  or 
*'  output  "  at  the  terminals  of  a  large  machine  may  amount  to  as 
much  as  95%  of  the  mechanical  energy  which  forms  the  '*  input." 
Since  it  needs  sotne  prime  mover  to  drive  it,  the  dynamo  has  not 
made  any  direct  addition  to  our  sources  of  cnersY,  and  docs  not 
therefore  rank  with  the  primary  battery  or  oit-cn^me,  or  even  the 
steam-engine,  all  of  which  draw  their  energy  more  immediately  from 
nature.  Yet  by  the  aid  of  the  dynamo  the  power  to  be  derived 
from  waterfalls  can  be  economically  and  conveniently  converted 
into  an  electrical  form  and  brought  to  the  neighbouruig  factory  or 
distant  town,  to  be  thero  reconverted  by  motors  into  mechanical 
power.  Over  any  but  very  short  dista.nces  energry  is  most  easUy 
transmitted  when  it  is  in  an  electrical  form,  ana  turbine-drivcn 
dynamos  are  very  largely  and  successfully  employed  for  such 
transmission.  Thus  by  conducing  to  the  utinzation  of  wator-power 
vhich  may  previously  have  bad  out  little  value  owing  ^to  iu  dis- 
advantageous situation,  the  dynamo  may  almost  be  nid  to  have 
added  another  to  our  available  natural  resources. 

He  two  essential  parts  of  the  dynamo,  as  nequired  by  its 
defitUtian,  nay  be  Hlustratod  by  the  original  disk  machine  of 
Fafaday.  Tliey  ate  (1)  the  irm  magrui,  between  the  poles  of 
which  a  magnetic  field  exists,  and  (3)  the  tlectrical  conduelers, 
leptesented  by  the  rotating  copper  disk.  The  sector  of  the  disk 
cutting  theluus«f  the  field  foims  part  of  a  dosed  electric  circuit, 
apd^as  an  E.M.F.  induced  in  it,  by  reason  of -which  it  is  tio  longer 
(iitipiy  a  condoctor,  but  has  became  "active."  In  its  mote 
bjghly  developed  form  the  simple  copper  disk  is  elaborated  into 
a  system  of  many  active  wiresor  bars  which  form  the  "  winding," 
and  which  are  so  intercoanccted  as  to  add  up  their  several 
E.M.F.'s.  Siitce  these  active  wires  are  luaally  mounted  on  an 
iron  structure,  which  may  be  likened  to  th*  keeper  or  "  arrna- 
ttire  "  of  a  magnet  rotating  between  its  poles,  the  term  "  arma- 
tine  "  has  been  extended  to  cover  not  oiUy  the  iron  core,  but  also 
the  wbei  on  it,  and  when  there  is  no  iron  core  it  is  even  applied 
to  the  copper  conductors  themselves.  In  the  dynamo  of  Faraday 
the  "  armature  "  was  the  rotating  portion,  and  such  is  the  case 
with  modem  contlnuous<unent  dynamos;  in  alternators, 
however,  the  magnet,  or  a  portion  of  it,  is  more  commonly  rotated 
while  the  armature  is  stationaiy.  It  is  in  fact  immaterial  to  the 
action  whether  the  one  or  the  other  is  moved,  or  botji,  so  long  as 
their  relative  motion  causes  the  amutture  condactota  to  cut  the 
laagnetit  flux.  As  to  the  idtimate  reason  why  an  E.M.F.  should 
be  Iherfby  induced,  physical  adence'  caimot  as  yet  yield  any 
tnier  knowledge  than  in  the  days  of  Faraday.'  Forthecngiiieer, 
it  snfficcs  to  know  that  the  E.M.F.  of  the  dynamo  b  doe  to  the 
cntting  of  the  magnetic  flux  bpr  the  active  wires,  and,  further, 
i*  proportional  ta  the  nt«  at  which  the  lines  are  cut.  ■ 

The  equation  of  the  tMromtUce  jora  which  is  required  in 
ardor  to  tender  this  statement  quantitative  must  contain  three 
factors,  namely,  the  density  of  the  flux  in  the  air-gap  through 
which  the.armatorc  conductsrs  move,  the  active  length  of  these 
wires,  and  the  speed  of  their  movement.  For  given  values  of 
the  first  j«ad  third  factors  and  a  sin^  stiai^  wire  moved 
parallel  to  itself  through  a  uaHorm  field,  the  maximum  rate  of 
cutting  is  evidently  obtained  when  the  three  directions  of  the  lines 
of  the  conductor's  length  and 
of  the  relative  motion  arc  re- 
spectively at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  as  shown  by  the 
\  three  co-ordinate  axes  of  fig.  3. 
The  £.M.F.of  tbesinglewireia 
then 

E-P,LVX«>-«  volta. . .  (I) 
vthere  B,  is  the  density  (A  the 
flux  within  the  air-gap  ex- 
pressed in  CG.S.  Bnes  pet 
•quare  centimette,  L  is  the  active  length  of  the  conductor 
vitUn  the  field  in  centimelrek;  and  V  is  the  vdodty  of  movc- 
taent  in  centimetres  per  second.  Further,  the  ditection 
in  wluch  the  E.M.F.  has  the  above  maximum  value  is  along 
the  kogth  (^  the  oonducter,  its  "sense"  being  determined  by 

/  « "  On  the  Physical  Lines  of  Magnetic  Force,"  Phi.  Mag.,  June 
IS;}. 
■*Fai«day.£i^.  Ku.  series  xxviiL  134,  pars.  3104, 3114-3115^ 
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the  direction  of  (he  movemenf  in  rdation  to  the  direction  of  the 
field. 

The  second  fundamental  equation  of  the  dynamo  brings  to 
light  its  mechanical  side,  and  rests  on  H.  C.  Oersted's  discovery 
of  the  interaction  of  a  magnetic  field  and  an  electric  current.  If 
a  straight  dectric  conductor  through  which  a  current  is  patdng 
be  so  pUced  in  a  magnetic  field  that  its  length  is  not  paralld 
to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  flux,  it  is  acted  on  by  a  force  which 
will  move  it,  if  free,  in  a  definite  direction  rdativdy  to  the 
magnet;  or  if  the  conductor  is  fixed  and  the  magnet  is  free,  the 
btter  will  itself  move  in  the  opposite  ditection.  Now  in  the 
dynamo  the  active  wires  are  placed  so  that  their  length  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  fidd;  hence  when  they  are  rotated  and  an  dectric 
current  begins  to  flow  under  the  E.M.F.  which  they  induce,  a 
mutual  force  at  once  aiises  between  the  copper  conductors  and 
the  magnet,  and  the  direction  of  this  force  must  by  Lenz's  law 
be  opposed  to  the  direction  of  the  movement.  Thus  as  soon 
as  the  Ask  of  fig.  t  is  rotated  and  its  circuit  is  dosed,  it  experi- 
ences a  mechanical  pull  or  drag  which  must  be  overcome  by  the 
force  appUed  to  turn  the  disk.  While  the  magnet  must  be  firmly 
held  so  as  to  remain  stationary,  the  armature  inust  be  of  such 
mechanical  construction  that  its  wires  can  be  fordbly  driven 
thrtkigh  the  magnetic  fidd  against  the  mutual  pull.  This  law 
of  decttodynamic  actkm  may  be  quantitative^  stated  in  an 
equation  of  -meclumieal  forc4,  analogous  to  the  equation  (L)  0^ 
dectromotive  force,  which  states  the  law  of  electromagnetic 
induction.  If  a  conductor  of  length  L  cm.,  carrying  a  current 
C  amperes,  is  immersed  In  a  fidd  of  uniform  density  B„  and  the 
length  of  the  conductor  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
lines,  it  is  acted  00  by  a  force 
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and  the  directbn  of  this  force  is  at  rig^t  an^es  to  the  condnctot 
and  to  the  field.  The  rate  at  which  decttical  energy  is  devdoped, 
when  this  force  ii  overcome  by  moving  the  conductor  as  a 
dynamo  throogh  the  field,  is  EC-B,LVC  X  lo"*  watts,  whence 
the  equality  of  the  mechanical  power  absorbed  and  the  electrical 
power  devdoped  (as  required  by  the  law  of  the  conservation 
of  energy)  is  easily  cstaUIshed.  The  whole  of  this  power  is  not, 
however,  available  at  the  terminals  of  the  raadiine;  if  R«  be  the 
resistance  of  the  armature  in  ohms,  the  passage  of  the  current  C. 
through  the  oimaturc  conductors  causes  a  drop  of  pressure  of 
C.R.  v^ls,  and  a  corresponding  loss  of  energy  in  the  armature 
a.i  the  rate  of  C.<R«  watts.  As  the  resistance  of  tlie  extenud 
citcuit  R.  is  lowered,  the  current  C  "  E./(R,-f  R.)  is  increased. 
The  increase  of  the  current  Is,  howevn,  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
gressive Increase  in  the  loss  of  energy  over  the  armature,  and  as 
this  Is  expended  in  heating  the  armature  conductors,  their  tem- 
perature may  rise  so  much  as  to  destroy  the  insulating  materials 
with  which  they  ate 'covered.  Hence  the  temperature  which 
the  machine  may  be  permitted  to  attain  in  its  working  is  of  great 
importance  in  determining  its  output,  the  current  which  forms 
one  factor  therein  bdng  primarily  limited  by  the  heating  which 
it  produces  in  tlie  armature  winding.  The  lower  the  resistance 
of  the  armature,  the  less  the  rise  of  its  temperature  for  a  given 
current  flowing  through  it;  and  the  reasan  for  the  ^most 
universal  adoption  of  copper  as  the  material  for  tUe  armature 
conductors  is  now  seen  to  lie  in  its  high  conductivity,* 

Siooo  the  voltage  of  the  dynamo  is  the  second  factor  to  which 
Its  output  is  proporlionil,  the  conditions  which  render  the  in^- 
duced  E.M.F.  a  maximum  must  evidently  hi  reproduced  as  faf 
as  possible  in  practke,  if  the  best  use  is  to  be  made  of  a  given 
mass  of  iron  and  capper.  The  first  problem,  therefore,  in  the 
construction  of  the  dynamo  is  the  disposition  of  the  wires  and 
field  in  such  a  manner  that  the  three  directions  of  fidd,  length  of 
active  conductors,  and  movement  arc  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  and  so  that  the  relative  motion  is  continuous.  Re- 
dprocating  motion,  suck  as  would  be  obtained  by  direct  attach- 
ment of  the  conductors  to  the  piston  of  a  steam-engint,  has 

*  Id.,  ik.  serlM  1.  {  4,  pavs.  114-1 19. 
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been  sueoeiifally  tmrkyti  otiy  in  the  spedal  case  of  ui 
"  OKJUator,"'  producing  a  small  current  very  rapidly'changing 
in  direction.  Rotary  motion  is  therefore  univeruUy  adopted, 
and  with  thia  two  dbtinct  caws  arise.  Either  (A)  the  active 
length  e(  the  wire  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  or  (B)  it  is  at 
right  angles  to.it. 

(A)  If  a  conductor  is  routed  in  the  gap  between  the  poles  of 
a  hone^boe  magnet,  and  these  poles  have  plane  parallel  faces 
opposing  one  another  as  in  fig.  3,  not  only  is  the  density  of  tlie 
flux  in  the  interpiriar  gap  small,  but  the  direction  of  movement 
not  always  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  lines,  which  for  the 
most  part  pass  straight  acrx»s  from  one 
apposing  face  to  the  other.  When  the 
conductor  is  midway  between  the  poles 
(>.e.  either  at  iu  highest  or  lowest  point), 
'  it  is  at  this  instant  sliding  along  the  lines 
and  docs  not  cut  them,  so  that  its 
E.M.F.  is  zero.  Taking  this  position  as 
the  starting-point,  a*  the  conductor 
moves  round,  its  rate  of  line<utting 
increase*  to  a  maximum  when  it  has 
moved  through  a  right  angle  and  is  oppo- 
site to  the  centre  of  a  pole-face  (a*  in 
fig.  j)>  ((ORt  which  point  onward  the 
rate  decreases  to  aero  when  it  has  moved 
through  180°.  Each  time  the  conductor  crosses  a  line  drawn  sym- 
metrically through  the  gap  between  the  poles  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  rotation,  the  E.M.F.  along  its  length  is  reversed  in 
direction,  since  the  motion  relatively  to  the  direction  of  the  field 
is  reversed.  If  the  ends  of  the  active  conductor  are  electrically 
connected  to  two  collecting  rings  fixed  upon,  but  insulated  from, 
the  shaft,  tm>  stationary  brushes  U  can  be  pressed  on  the  rings 
so  as  to  make  a  sliding  contact.  An  external  circuit  can  then 
be  connected  to  the  brushes,  which  will  form  the  "  terminals  " 
of  the  machine,  the  periodically  reversed  or  alternating  E.M.F. 
Induced  in  the  active  conductor  will  cause  an  alternating  current 
to  flow  through  conductor  and  external  circuit,  and  the  simplest 
form  of  "  alternator "  is  ol^ned.  If  the  field  cut  by  the 
straight  conductor  is  of  uniform  density,  and  all  the  lines  pass 
straight  across  from  one  pole-face  to  the  other  (both  of  which 
assumptions  are  approximately  correct),  a  curve  connecting  the 
instantaneous  values  of  the  E.M.F.  as  ordinates  with  time 
or  degrees  of  angular  movement  as  abscissae  (as  shown  at  the 
foot  of  fig.  3),  will,  it  the  speed  of  rotation  be  uniform,  be  a  sine 
curve.  If,  however,  the  conductor  is  mounted  on  an  iron 
cylinder  (fig.  4),'  a  sufficient  margin 
being  allowed  for  mechanical  clearance 
^■>  between  it  and  the  poles,  not  only  will 
VMB  r^  f\''''  ''*'  reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit 
V.t:ii  t  J  Bn^  be  reduced  and  the  total  flux  and  its 
density  in  the  air-gap  Bg  be  thereby 
increased,  but  the  path  of  the  lines 
will  become  nearly  radial,  except  at 
the  "  fringe "  near  the  edges  of  the 
pole-tips;  hence  the  relative  directions 
of  the  movement  and  of  the  lines  yiiU 
be  continuously  at  right  angks.  The 
shape  of  the  E.M.F.  curve  will  then  be 
as  shown  in  fig.  4— flat-topi>ed,  with  rounded  comers  rapidly 
sloping  down  to  the  tero  line. 

But  a  single  wire  cannot  thus  be  made  to  give  more  than  a  few 
volt*,  and  while  dynamos  for  voltages  from  s  to  10  at*  required 
for  certain  purposes,  the  voltages  in  common  use  range  from 

■  Invented  by  Nikola  Tetla  (EUc.  £»(.  vol.  xiii.  p.  83.  Cf.  Brit. 
Pat  Spec  No*.  9801  and  1813.  1804).  Several  earfy  inventors,  t.t, 
SaKraton  dai  Negro  in  183a  {PUl.  Met.  third  series,  ml.  i.  p.  4;j), 
-J — .^  — !__•!_ J ,^  jjjjUjIjjy  notioB,  and  this  was  again  tried 


FfO.  4. 


by  Ediaon  in  1878. 

*The  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  makins  the  pdes  closely 
embrace  the  armature  core  was  first  realiced  DV  Dr  Werner  von 
Sunens:  in  his  "  shuttle-wound  "  armature  (Bnt.  Pat.  No,  2107, 
'"50/» 


100  to  10,000.    It  is  tbeictare  ncccMur  u  connect  •  nomber 

of  such  wires  in  series,  so  as  to  foAn  an  "  armature  winding." 

If  several  similar  conductois  are  arranged  along  the  length  of 

the  iron  core  parallel  to  the  first  (fig.  5),  the  E.U.F.'s  | 

in    the    conductors    which    at    any 

moment  arc  under  the  same  pole  are 

similarly  directed,  and  are  opposite  to  ^ 

the  directions  of  the  E.M.F  's  in  tlte.F?^\^  ,    ^^ 

conductors  under  th«  other  pole  (d. i- \2a    V-/    ^"i^ 

fig.  5  where  the  dotted  and  crossed  '"'"' 

ends  of  the  wires  indicate  E.M.F.'s 

directed  respectively  towards  and  away  _ 

from    the     observer).    Two     distinct  rIO.  J. 

methods  of  winding  thence  arise,  the  nmiUuity  of  the  E.M.F.'* 

under  the  same  pole  being  taken  advantage  of  in  the  first,  and 

the  opposite  E.M.F.'s  under  N  and  S  poles  in  the  second. 

1.  The  first,  or  n'lif-winding,  was  invented  by  Dr  Antonio 
Pacinotti  of  Florence*  in  i860,  and  was  subsequent^  and  inde- 
pendently rdnlroduced  in  1870*  by  the  Belgian  eleclridui, 
Zinobe  Thfophile  Gramme,  whence  it  is  also  frequently  called 
the  "  Gramme"  winding.  By  this  method  the  farther  end  of 
conductor  i  (fig.  5)  is  joined  in  series  to  the  near  end  of  coo- 
ductor  a;  thb  latter  lies  next  to  it  on  the  surface  of  the  core  oc 
immediately  above  it,  so  that  both  are  simultaneously  under 
the  same  pole-piece.  For  this  series  connexioo  to  he  possible,  tin 
armature  core  must  be  a  hollow  cylin- 
der, supported  from  the  shaft  on  an 
open  non-magnetic  spider  or  hub,  be- 
tween the  arms  of  which  there  is  room 
for  the  internal  wire  completing  the 
loop  (fig.  6).  The  end  of  one  complete 
loop  or  turn  embracing  one  side  of  the 
armature  core  thus  forms  the  starting- 
point  for  another  loop,  and  the  process 
can  be  continued  if  required  to  tonn 
a  coil  of  two  or  more  turns.  In  the 
ring  armature  the  iron  core  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  conducting  the 
lines  acfois  from  one  pole  to  the 
ether,  and  also  of  shielding  from  the  magnetic  lax  tiM 
hollow  interior  through  which  the  ootmccting'Wiie*  pes*.  Any 
lines  which  leak  across  the  central  space  are  cut  by  die  intcmal 
wires,  and  the  direction  of  cutting  is  such  that  the  E.M.F. 
caused  thereby  apposes  the  E.M.F.  due  to  the  active  condacton 
proper  on  the  external  surface.  If,  however,  the  section  ef  itoa 
in  the  core  be  correctly  proportioned,  the  number  of  liaes  irindi 
cross  the  interior  will  bear  but  a  small  ratio  to  those  which  p*«a 
entirely  through  the  iron,  and  the  counter  E.li(.F.  of  the  internal 
wires  will  become  very  small;  they  may  then  be  Rgirded  simply 
as  connectors  for  joining  the  external  active  wires  in  scries. 

2.  The  second  or  drum  method  wa*  uml  in  the  original 
"  shuttle-wound  "   armatures  invented 

by  Dr  Werner  von  Siemens  in  1856,  and 

is  sometimes    tailed    the   "  Siemens  " 

winding.  The  farther  end  of  conductori 

(fig.  s)  is  joined  by  a  connecting  wire  to 

the  farther  end  of  another  conductor 

3'  situated  neariy  diametrically  opposite 

on  the  other  side  of  the  core  and  under 

theoppositepole-piece.    Tbenearendof 

the  complete  loop  or  turn  is  then  brought 

across  tbe  end  of  the  coie,  and  can  be 

used  as  the  starting-point  for  another 

loop  beginning  with  conductor  1,  which 

is  skuatcd  by  the  side  of  the  first   condoctor.    The 

core  may  now  be  solid  from  the  nufaoe  to  the  abaft, 

no  connecting  wines  are  hnnght  through  tfa<  centre,  nad 

each  lo*p  embraces  the  entire  amatnre  core  (fig.  7).    By  the 

formation  of  two  loops  in  the  ring  armature  and  of  the  sin^  loop 

in  the  drum  armature,  two  active  wire*  are  placed  in  1 

*  ffuovo  Cimtnio  (1865),  19,  378. 

•  Brib  fft.  lia.  1668  Ul70);  CamttKrmims  (1870.73, 175. 
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the  curves  of  instantiMoiBE.H.F.irethereforesimnu' in  shape 
to  thst  of  the  single  wire  (fig.  4),  but  with  their  ordinates  raised 
throughout  to  double  their  former  height,  as  shown  at  the  foot 
of  fig.  «. 

Next,  if  the  free  ends  of  either  the  ring  or  drum  loops,  instead 
of  being  connected  to  two  cdlecting  rings,  are  attadied  to  the 
two  halves  of  a  split-ring  Insulated  from  the  shaft  (as  shown  in- 
fig.  7  in  connexion  with  a  drum  armature),  and  the  stationary 
brushes  are  so  set  relatively  to  the  loops  that  they  pass  over  from 
the  one  half  of  the  split-ring  to  the  other  half  at  the  moment 
when  the  loops  are  passing  the  centre  of  the  interpolar  gap,  and 
so  are  giving  little  or  no  E.M.F.,  each  brush  will  always  remain 
either  positive  or  negative.  The  current  in  the  external  circuit 
attached  to  the  brushes  will  then  have  a  constant  direction, 
although  the  E.M.F.  in  the  active  wires  still  remains  alternating; 
the  curve  of  E.M.F.  obtained  at  the  brushes  is  thus  (as  in  fig.  ;) 
entirely  above  the  sero  line.  The  first  dynamo  of  H.  Pixii,' 
which  immediately  followed  Faraday's  discovery,  gave  an 
alternating  current,  but  in  1831'  the  alternator  was  converted 
into  a  machine  giving  a  umUiraUd  current  by  the  substitutioa 
of  a  rudimentary  "  commutator  "  in  place  of  mercury  collecting 
Cups. 

(B)  So  far  the  length  of  the  active  wires  has  been  parallel  to  the 
axb  of  rotation,  but  they  may  equally  well  be  arranged  perpen- 
dicularly thereto.  The  poles  will  then  have  plane  faces  and  the 
active  wires  will  be  disposed  with  their  length  approximately 
radial  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft.  In  order  to  add  their  E.M.F.'s  in 
series,  twotypes  of  winding  may  be  employed,  which  arc  precisely 
analogous  in  principle  to  the  ring  and  drum  windings  under 
arrangement  (A). 

3.  The  Micnial  or  flat-ring  armature  is  equivalent  to  a  ring 
of  which  the  radial  depth  greatly  exceeds  the  length,  with  the 
poles  presented  to  one  side  Of  the  ring  instead  of  embracing  its 
cylindrical  surface.  A  similar  set  of  poles  is  also  prescnied  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ring,  like  poles  being  opposite  to  one 
another,  so  that  in  effect  each  polar  surface  is  divided  into  two 
halves,  and  the  groups  of  tines  from  each  side  bifurcate  and  pass 
drcumferentially  through  the  armature  core  to  issue  into  the 
adjacent  poles  o(  opposite  sign. 

4.  In  the  iUk  machine,  no  iron  core  is  necessary  for  the  arma- 
ture, the  two  opposite  poles  of  unlike  sign  being  brought  close 
together,  leaving  but  a  short  path  for  the  lines  in  the  air-gap 
through  which  tlie  active  wires  are  rotated. 

If  the  above  elementary  dynamos  are  compared  with  fig.  1, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  all  possess  a  distinctive  feature  which 
is  not  present  in  the  original  disk  machine  of  Faraday.  In  the 
{our  types  of  machine  above  described  each  active  wire  in  each 
revolution  first  cuts  the  group  of  lines  farming  a  field  in  one 
direction,  and  then  cuts  the  same  lines  again  in  the  opposite 
direction  relatively  to  the  sense  of  the  lines,  so  that  along  the 
length  of  the  wire  the  E.M.F.  alternates  in  direction.  But  in 
the  dynamo  of  fig.  1  the  sector  of  the  copper  disk  which  n  at  any 
moment  moving  through  the  magnetic  field  and  which  forms 
the  single  active  element  is  always  cutting  the  lines  in  the  same 
manner,  so  that  the  E.M.F.  generated  along  its  radial  length  is 
continuous  and  unchanged  in  direction.  This  radical  distinction 
differentiates  the  two  classes  of  heltropolor  and  komop^r 
dynamos,  Faraday's  disk  machine  of  fig.  i  being  the  type  of  the 
latter  claisa.    In  it  the  active  eleincnt  may  be  arranged  either 

'  Ann.  Ckim.  Pkys.  I.  4M 

'im.  IL  76.  Since  m  H.  Pixii's  machine  the  armature  was 
sutionary,  while  both  magnet  and  commuuior  rotated,  four 
brushes  were  used,  and  the  arrangement  was  not  «>  simple  as 
the  iplit-rinc  dcMnbcd  above,  although  the  result  was  the  same. 
J.  Saxton'a  nachine  (1833)  and  E.  M.  Clarice's  machine  (1835.  see 
Sturgaoa'a  Ammalt  »S  Eliclricitf,  i.  145)  were  similar  to  one  another 
in  tut  a  unidirected  current  was  obuined  by  utilising  every  alter- 
nate half-wave  of  E.M.F.,  but  the  former  still  employed  mercury 
oollecting  cupa,  while  the  latter  employed  metal  brushes.  W. 
Sturnpo  in  1835  (oUowvd  Pixii  in  utilizing  the  entire  wave  of 
£.MJk!.  and  abandoned  the  mercury  cups  in  favour  of  metal  brushes 
presaing  on  four  semicircular  disks  [Scientifie  lUstiirckts,  p.  232). 
The  simple  split-ring  is  described  hy  Sir  C.  wheatstone  and  S«r  W.  F. 
Cooke  is  their  Pktaot  Na  (345  (1840). 


paraUel  or  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  rotation;  but  in  both 
cases,  in  order  to  increase  the  E.M.F.  by  placing  two  or  more 
elemenU  in  series,  it  becomes  necessary  cither  (:)  to  employ 
some  form  of  sliding  contact  by  which  the  current  may  be 
collected  from  the  end  of  one  active  element  and  passed  round 
a  connecting  wire  into  the  next  element  without  again  cutting 
the  fiekl  in  the  reverse  direction,  or  (s)  to  form  on  the  armature 
a  loop  of  which  each  side  is  alternately  active  and  inactive.  The 
first  method  limits  the  possibilities  of  the  homopobr  machine 
so  greatly  when  large  currents  and  high  voltages  are  required 
that  it  is  now  only  used  in  rate  instances,  as  e.g.  occasionally  in 
dynamos  driven  by  steam-turbines  which  have  a  very  high 
speed  of  rotation.  The  second  alternative  may  be  carried  into 
effect  with  any  of  the  four  methods  of  armature  winding,  but 
is  practically  confined  to  the  drum  and  disk  types.  In  its  drum 
form  the  field  is  divided  into  two  or  more  projecting  poles,  all 
of  the  same  sign,  with  intervening  neutral  spaces  of  equal  width, 
and  the  span  of  the  loop  in  the  direction  ol  rotation  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  width  of  a  pohu'  projection,  as  in  fig.  8,  where  two 
polar  projections  are  shown.  Each  side  of  the  loop  then  plays 
a- dual  part;  it  first  cuts  the  lines  of  one  polar  projection  and 
generates  an  E.M.F.,  and  next  becomes  an  inactive  connecting 
wire,  while  the  action  is  taken  up  by  the  opposite  side  of  the 
loop  which  has  previously  served  as  a  connector  but  now  cuts 
the  lines  of  the  next  polar  projection.  The  E.M.F.  is  thus  always 
in  the  same  direction  along  the  side  which  is  at  any  moment 
active,  but  alternates  round  the  loop  as  a  whole,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive peculiarity  of  the  homopohr  machine,  so  soon  as 
any  form  of  "  winding  " 
is  introduced  into  its 
armature,  is  lost.  It 
results  that  the  homo- 
polar  principle,  which 
wouM  prima  facie  appear 
specially  suitable  for  the 
generation  of  a  ani- 
directional  E.M.F.  and 
continuous  current,  can  Fto.  8. 

scMom  be  used  for  this 

purpose  and  is  practically  confined  to  alternators.  It  may 
therefore  be  said  that  in  almost  all  dynamos,  whether  th^ 
supply  an  alternating  or  a  oontinuotis  current  in  the  extemd 
circuit,  the  E.M.F.  and  current  in  the  armature  ate  alternating. 

Ring  winding  was  largely  employed  in  eariy  caotinuous- 
current  dyiumof  and  also  in  the  altematots  of  Gramme  and 
H.  Wilde,  and  later  of  Auguste  de  MMtens.  Disk  winding  was 
also  successfully  introduced  for  alternators,  as  in  the  magneto- 
machines  of  Nollet  (1849)  and  the  alternators  of  Wilde  (1866) 
and  Siemens  (1878).  and  its  use  was  continued  in  the  machines 
of  W.  M.  Mbrdey  and  S.  Z.  Ferranti.  But  although  the  ring, 
discoidal-ring  and  disk  methods  of  winding  deserve  mention 
from  their  historical  importance,  experience  has  shown  that 
drum  winding  possesses  a  maiked  superiority  for  both  electrical 
and  manufacturing  reasons;  the  three  former  methods  have 
in  fact  been  practically  discarded  in  lis  favour,  so  that  the  drum 
method  will  hereafter  alone  be  considered. 

The  drum  coil,  composed  of  several  loops  wound  side  by  side, 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  constituent  active  element  out 
of  which  the  armature  winding  of  the  modem  dynamo  is  de- 
veloped. Its  application  to  the  multipolar  machine  is  easily 
followed  from  fig.  g,  which  illustrates  the  hcteropolar  type  of 
dynamo.  The  span  of  the  loops,  which  is  nearly  180°  or  across 
the  diameter  of  the  two-pole  machine,  is  reduced  approximately 
to  90*  in  the  four-pole  or  to  60°  in  the  six-pole  machine  and  so  6n, 
the  curvature  of  the  coil  becoming  gradually  less  as  the  number 
of  poles  is  increased.  The  passage  of  a  coil  through  two  magnetic 
fields  of  opposite  direction  yields  a  complete  wave  of  E.M.F.. 
such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  6,  and  the  lime  in  seconds  taken  to  pass 
through  such  a  complete  cycle  is  the  "  period  "  of  the  alternating 
E.M.F  The  number  of  complete  periods  through  which  the 
E.M.F.  of  the  coil  passes  per  second  is  called  the  "  periodicity  " 
or  "  frequency  "  of  the  machine.    In  tlw  bi|>oUr  machine  this 
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is  equal  to  the  number  of  revalutioiu  per  tecond,  and  in  the 
multipolar  machine  it  is  equal  to  the  number  of  pairs  of  fields 
through  which  the  coil  passes  in  one  second;  hence  in  general 
the  periodicity  is  pN/6o,  where  N  =  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute  and  p»the  number  of  pairs  of  poles,  and  this  holds 
true  of  the  E.M.F.  and  current  round  the  coil,  even  though  the 


Fic.  9. 

E.M.F.  and  current  furnished  to  the  external  circuit  may  be 
rendered  unidirectional  mt  continuous.  The  only  difference  on 
this  point  is  that  in  the  continuous-current  machine  the  poles 
are  usually  fewer  than  in  the  alternator,  and  the  peraodidty  is 
correspondingly  lower.  Thus  in  the  former  case  the  number 
of  poles  ranges  from  2  to  u  and  the  usual  frequencies  from  5  to 
ao;  but  with  alternators  the  frcqiv:ncies  in  commercial  use 
range  from  95  to  no,  and  in  htrge  machines  driven  by  slow- 
speed  engines  the  number  of  poles  may  even  be  as  high  as  96. 

The  drum  coil  may  be  applied  cither  to  the  cxicrnal  surface 
of  a  rotating  annaturc,  the  fictd-magnet  being  external  and 
stationary  (fig.  9),  or  to  the  internal  surface  of  a  siatiomiiy 
armature  (fig.  10),  the  field-magnet  being  internal  and  rout- 
ing. While  the  former  combination  is  universally  adopted 
in  the  continuous-current  dynamo,  the  latter  is  more  usual  in 


Fig.  to. 


the  modem  alternator.  In  nther  case  the  iron  armature  core 
must  be  "laminated";  the  passage  of  the  lines  of  the  field 
across  its  surface  sets  up  E.M.F.'s  which  are  in  oppo^te  direc- 
tions under  poles  of  opposite  ^ign,  so  that  if  the  core  were  a 
solid  mass  a  current-sheet  would  flow  along  its  surface  opposite 
to  a  pole,  and  complete  its  circm't  by  passing  through  the  deeper 
Uyers  of  metal  or  by  returning  in  a  sheet  under  a  pole  of  opposite 
sign.  Such  "eddy-currents'*  can  be  practically  avoided  by 
dividing  the  metal  core  into  laminations  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  the  active  wires  which  are  themselves  arranged  to 
secure  the  greatest  rate  of  line-cutting  and  maximum  E.M.F. 
The  production  of  the  eddy-current  E.M.F.  is  not  thereby 
prevented,  but  the  paths  of  the  eddy-currents  are  so  broken  up 
that  the  comparatively  high  resistance  with  which  they  meet 
reduces  their  amount  very  greatly.  The  laminae  must  be  lightly 
inaubted  from  one  another,  right  up  to  their  edges,  so  that  the 
E.M.r.*s  which  still  act  across  their  thickness  will  not  be  added 
i)p  along  the  length  of  the  core,  but, will  only  produce  extremely 


small  cuirenls  drcolating  through  the  interior  ol  the  upAittt 
laminations.  Each  thin  iron  plate  is  eiUicr  coated  with  an 
insulating  varnish  or  has  one  of  its  sides  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
very  thin  paper;  the  thickness  of  the  laminae  is  usually  about 
one-fortieth  of  an  inch,  and  if  this  is  not  exceeded  the  rate  at 
which  energy  is  dissipated  by  eddy-currents  in  the  one  is 
so  f^  reduced  that  it  does  not 
seriously  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
machine. 

Lastly,  the  drum  coils  may  be 
cither  attached  to  the  surface  of  n 
smooth  armature  c<^  (fig.  9,  1.},  or 
may  be  wound  through  holes  formed 
close  to  the  periphery  of  the  core, 
or  may  be  embedded  in  the  slots 
between  projecting  iron  teeth  (figs. 
9  [II.]  and  10).  CM^nally  employed 
by  Anbonio  Pacinotti  in  connexion 
with  ring  wlcdLiig,  the  toothed 
armature  was  after  some  consider- 
able use  largely  discarded  in  favour 
of  the  smooth  core;  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  rantroduccd  with  -  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  special 
precautions  necessitated  in  its  design, 
and  it  is  now  so  commonly  used 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  superseded  the  smooth-surface 
armature. 

Not  only  does  the  toothed  armature  reduce  the  length  of  the 
air-gap  to  the  minimum  permitted  by  mechanical  and  magnetic 
considerations,  and  fumisii  better  mechanical  protection  ^to  the 
armature  coils,  but  it  also  'enwfes  the  |>o«ttlvft  holding  of  the  active 
wires  against  the  mechanical  drag  which  .they  exfjericnc*  as  they 
pass  through  the  magnetic  field.  Further,  the  active  wires  In  the 
toothed  armature  are  relieved  of  a  large  proportion  of  this  mechanical 
drag,  which  is  transferred  to  the  iron  teeth.  Tfie  lines  of  the  6eld, 
after  passing  through  the  air-gap  proper,  divide  between  the  tetda 
aod  the  slots  in  rxoportioa  to  their  relative  permeances.  Heace 
at  any  moment  tfic  active  wires  arc  situated  m  a  weak  field,  and 
for  a  given  armature  current  the  force  on  them  is  only  proportional 
to  this  weak  field.  This  important  result  is  connected  with  the 
fact  that  when  the  armature  is  eiyinK  current  the  (Kstribiition  of 
the  lines  over  the  face  of  each  tooth  is  distofted,  so  that  tbe]f  become 
denser  on  the  "  trailing  "  side  than  on  the  "  tcadins  "  side;*  the 
effect  of  the  non-uniform  distribution  acting  on  all  the  teeth  is  to 
produce  a  magnetic  drag  on  the  armature  core  proportional  to  the 
current  passing  through  the  Wires,  so  that  the  total  resisting  forotf 
remains  the  same  as  if  the  armature  had  a  smooth  core.  The  amoent 
by  which  the  stress  on  the  active  wires  is  reduced  entirdy  dependa 
upon  the  decree  to  which  the  teeth  arc  saturated,  but,  since  the 
relative  permeability  of  iron  even  at  a  f!nx  density  of  20,000  lines 
pcrsq.cm.  is  to  that  of  air  approximately  8^33;  i.thcembcddedwivea 
are  very  laredy  relieved  of  the  driving  stress.  An  wUitional  gain 
is  that  solid  pars  of  much  greater  width  can  be  used  in  the  toothed 
armature  than  on  a  smooth  core  without  apprcciabM  loss  from 
eddy-currents  within  their  mass. 

A  disadvantage  of  the  slotted  cote  is,  however,  tint  it  uteaUy 
necessiLatCB  the  lamination  or4he  pol^piecca.  If  the  top  of  the  slot 
is  open,  and  its  width  of  opcni^ig  Is  conatdcrablv  Ercater  than  the 
length  of  the  alr-^ap  from  the  iron  of  the  polc-faee  to  the  surface 
of  tnc  teeth,  the  hnes  become  unequally  distributed  not  only  at  the 
surface  of  the  teeth,  but  also  at  the  lace  of  the  pK^pkces;  u>d 
this  massing  of  the  lines  into  bonds  causes  the  density  at  the  pole- 
face  to  be  rri;ythmicaUy  varied  as  the  teeth  pass  uruler  it.  No  such 
variation  can  take  pl^ce  in  a  solid  mass  of  mctat  without  the  pro- 
duction of  eddy-currents  within  it;  hence  if  the  width  of  the  slot- 
opcning  Is  equal  to  or  exceeds  twice  the  length  of  the  sioele  air-gap. 
lamination  of  the  pole-pieces  in  the  same  plane  as  that  of  the 
armature  core  becomes  advisable. 

If  the  wires  are  threaded  through  holes  or  tunnels  ptert^  dose 
to  the  periphery  of  the  core,  the  same  advantages  are  gaiiwd  aa 
with  open  slots,  and  lamination  of  the  polo'pieces  is  renaend  ua- 
necessary.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  pcooesB  of  winding  becoma 
laborious  and  expensive,  while  the  increase  in'  the  inductance  of 


*  By  the  "  leading  "  side  of,  the  tooth  or  of  an  armature  coil  or 
sector  is  to  be  understood  that  side  which  first  enters  under  a  pole 
after  pissing  through  the  intcrpdlar  gan,  and  the  edge  of  the  pole 
under  which  It  enters  is  here  termed  the^'  leading' '*  edge  as  opposed 
to  the  "  trailinig  "  edge  or  corner  from  undei-  which  a  tOMh  Or  col 
emerees  into  the  gap  between  the  poles;  cf.  fig.  30,  where  the  leading 
and  (raifing  pole^wners  are  marlccd  ffand  A- 
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ths  aaila  owing  to  theii'  bdog  fonsawkd  by  •  dpaed  Iron  ciicuit 

is  prejudicial  Co  sparklcss  commutadon  in  the  c»ntiauout-cuiTent 
dynamo  and  to  the  regulation  of  the  voltage  of  the  alternator,  A 
compromise  a  fnnnd  in  the  half-dofled  slot,  which  is  not  uncommon 
in  mttcnutori,  although  the  open  slot  tt  raore  usual  in  contiouous- 
cufTsnt  dynamos. 

With  the  additicm  of  more  turns  to  the  demcDtuy  drum  loop 
or  of  several  complete  coils>  new  questioiis  arise,  and  in  con- 
neiiob  therewith  the  two  great  cUiaes  of  machines,  viz.  alter- 
nators and  continixniKCuiicnt  dynamos,  which  have  above  been 
treated  side  by  side,  diverge  considerably,  so  that  they  are  best 
considered  separately.     The  dectiamotive-fotce  eqoatiaa  of 

the  alternator  will  be 
first  deduced,  and  sub- 
sequently that  of  the 
continuous-cumnt 
machine. 

Corresponding  to  the 
number  of  pairs  of 
poles  in  the  multipolar 
alternator,  It  is  evident 
that  there  may  also  be 
an  equal  number  of 
coils  as  shown  dia- 
grammatically  in  fig. 
II.  The  additional 
coils,  being  similarly 
situated  in  respect  to 
other  pairs  of  poles, 
will,  exactly  reproduce 
the  E.M.F.  of  the  original  coO  in  phase  and  magnitude,  so 
that  when  they  are  connected  in  series  the  total  E,M.F.  will 
be  ptopottionat  to  the  number  of  coils  In  series;  or  If  they 
an  connected  in  parallel,  wlule  not  adding  to  the  E.M.F.,  they 
HfUI  proportionately  increase  the  current-carrying  capacity  of 
the  combination.  But  within  each  coil  the  addition  of  more 
loops  will  not  cause  an  equal  increase  In  the  total  E.M.F.,  unless 
the  phases  of  the  component  E.M.F. 's  dne  to  the  several  turns 
are  identical,  and  on  this  account  it  becomes  necessary  to 
consider  the  effect  of  the  width  of  the  coil-side. 

If  the  additional  loops  are  wound  within  the  same  slots  as  the 
original  loop,  the  winding  is  "  concentrated,"  and  each  turn  will 
then  add  the  same  E,M.F.  But  if  the  coil-side  is  divided  between 
two  or  more  slots,  the  phase  of  the  E.M.F,  yielded  by  the  wires 
hi  one  slot  being  different  from  that  of  the  wires  in  another 
neighbouring  slot,  the  sum  of  all  the  E.M.F. 's  will  be  less  than 
-j--^  .^  the  E.M,F,  of  one  component  loop 

=^^^  maltioEed  by  the  number  of  loops 

or  turns  In  the  CoiL  The  per- 
centage reduction  in  the  E.M.F. 
win  depend  upon  the  number  of 
the  slots  In  a  coil-clde  and  their 
distance  apart,  iie.  on  the  virtual 
width  of  the  coil-side  npi'tsscd  as 
J  a  fraction  of  the  "  pole-pitch  "  or 
the  distance  measured  along  the 
pitch-line  from  the  centre  of  one 
pole  to  the  centre  of  a  neighbour- 
ing pole  of  opposite  rign  (fig.  13). 
The  winding  is  now  to  be  regarded 
as  "grouped,"  since  a  small 
number  of  distinct   phases  corre- 
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•ponding  to  the  groups  within  the  two,  three  or  four  slots  have 
to  be  compounded  together.'  As  the  number  of  slots  per  coil- 
aide  is  increased,  an  approach  is  gradually  made  to  the  case 
of  "  uniform  distribution,"  such  as  would  obtain  in  a  smooth- 
core  armature  in  wUch  the  turns  of  the  coil  are  wound  closely 
dde  by  side.  Thus  in  the  six-turn  coD  of  fig.  rz  A,  which 
represents  the  development  of  a  two-pole  armature  when  the 
core  is  cut  down  to  the  shaft  and  opened  out  flat,  there  arc 
in  effect  six  phases  compoimded  together,  each  of  which  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  its  next  neighbour.  With  numerous 
ndrct  lying  still  dcwr  together  a  large  number  of  phases  are 
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eompooDded  nntO  tiie  dlsttibotlon  becomes  practically  uniform; 
the  decrease  in  the  E.M.F.,  as  compared  with  that  of  a  single 
turn  multiplied  by  the  number  in  series.  Is  then  immediately 
dependent  upon  the  width  of  the  coil-side  relatively  to  the  ^irie- 
pitch. 

If  the  width  of  the  inner  loop  of  fig.  13  A  Is  less  than  that  of 
the  pole-face,  its  two  sides  will  for  some  portion  of  each  period 
be  moving  under  the  same  pole,  and  "  differential  action  " 
results,  the  net  E.M.F.  being  only  that  due  to  the  difference 
between  the  E.M.F.'s  of  the  two  sides.  The  loop  of  smallest 
width  must  therefore  exceed  the  width  of  pole-face,  if  direct 
differential  action  is  to  be  avoided.  The  same  consideration  alio 
determhies  the  width  of  the  outer  loop;  If  this  be  deducted  from 
twice  the  pole-pitch,  the  difference  should  not  be  less  than  the 
width  of  the  pole-face,  so  that, '(,(.,  in  a  bipolar,  machine  the  outer 
loop  may  stand  to  the  S.  pole  exactly 
as  the  inner  In^  stands  to  the  N. 
pole  (fig.  13).  In  other  words,  the 
width  of  the  ooil-eide  must  not  ex- 
ceed the  width  of  the  Intetpolar  gap 
between  two  fields.  Evidently  then 
if  the  ratio  of  the  pole-width  to  the 
pole-pitch  approaches  imity,  the 
width  of  the  coil-aide  must  be  very 
small,  and  vice  versa.  A  compromise  between  these  con- 
flicting consideratJoils  is  foimd  if  the  pole  is  made  not  much 
more  than  half  the  pole-pitch,  and  the  width  of  the  coil-side  is 
similarly  about  half  the  pole-pitch  and  therefore  equal  in  width 
to  the  pole  (fig.  ij).  A  dngle  large  coil,  such  as  that  of  fig.  la  A, 
can,  however,  equally  well  be  divided  into  two  halves  by  taking 
the  ei)d-connexion&j()f  one  half  of  the  ttims  round  the  opposite 
side  of  the  shaft  (fig.  13  B),  as  uideed  has  already  been  done 
in  fig.  13.  Each  sheaf  or  band  of  active  wires  correqMndiag 
to  a  pole  is  thereby  unaffected,  but  the  advantages  are  gained 
that  the  axial  length  of  the  end-connexions  is  halved,  and  that 
they  have  lesi  inductance.  Thus  if  in  fig.  11  there  are  four  tums 
per  ooil,  fig.  14  b  electrically  equivalent  to  it  (save  that  the  coils 
are  here  shown  divided  into  two  parallel  paths,  each  carrying 
half  the  total  current).  When  the  large  coils  are  divided  as 
above  described,  it  results  that  there  are  as  many  coils  as  there 
are  poles,  the  outer  loop  of  the  small  coil  having  a  width  equal 
to  the  pole-pitch,  and  the  inner  a  width  equal  to  the  pole-face. 

Such  is  the  form  which  the  "  single-phase  alternator  "  takes, 
but  since  only  one-half  of  the  armature  core  is  now  covered 
with  winding,  an  en- 
tirely distinct  but 
similar  set  of  coils 
may  lie  wound  to  form 
a  second  armature 
circuit  between  the 
coils  of  the  first  cir- 
cuit. The  phase  of 
this  second  circuit  will 
differ  by  90°  or  a 
quarter  of  a  period 
from  that  of  the  first, 
and  It  may  either  be 
used  to  feed  an  en- 
tirely separate  external 
circuit  possibly  at  a 
different  pressure  or,  if  ^~ 

it  be  composed  of  the  Fto.  14. 

same  mnnber  of  tums  and  therefore  ^ves  the  same  voltage,  h  may 
be  interconnected  with  the  first  circuit  to  form  a  "  quarter-phase 
alternator,"  as  will  be  more  fully  described  later.  By  an  exten- 
sion of  the  same  process,  If  the  width  of  each  side  of  a  coil  b 
reduced  to  one.sixth  of  the  pole-pitch,  three  armature  circuits 
can  be  wound  on  the  same  core,  and  a  "  threcphase  altetnator," 
giving  wares  of  EvM.F.  differing  in  phase  by  im*,  is  obtained. 

The  fundamental  "  electromotive.force  equation  "  of  the  hetcr> 
polar  attomator  can  now  be  given  a  more  definite  form.  Let  Z«  be 
the  number  of  C.  C.  S.  lines  or  the  total  flux,  which  issuing  from  any 
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nnc  pole  flows  through  the  armature  core,  to  leave  it  by  another  pole 
1^  oppowte  sign.  Since  each  active  wire  cuts  these  lines,  first  as  they 
*fntt-r  the'artnature  core  and  then  as  they  emerge  from  it  to  enter 
another  pole,  the  total  number  of  lines  cut  in  one  revolution  bv  any 
one  active  wire  is  3pZ».  The  time  in  seconds  taken  by_  one  rcvofutioa 
i»  60/N.  The  average  E.M.F.  induced  in  each  active  wire  in  one 
revolutioa  being  proportional  to  the  number  of  lines  cut  divided 
bv  the  time  taken  to  cut  them  is  therefore  2Z.(pN/6o)  X  lo"*  volts. 
The  active  wires  which  arc  in  series  and  form  one  distinct  phase 
may  be  divided  into  as  many  bands  as  there  are  poles;  let  each 
•ucn  band  contain  t  active  wires,  which  as  before  explained  may 
cither  form  one  side  of  a  single  large  coil  or  the  adjacent  sides  Of 
two  coib  when  the  large  coil  is  divided  into  two  halves.  Since  the 
wires  arc  joined  up  into  loops,  two  bands  are  beat  considered  together, 
which  with  either  arrangement  yield  in  effect  a  single  coil  of  t  turna. 
The  average  E.M.F. 's  <rf  all  the  wires  in  the  two  bands  when  added 
together  wilt  therefore  be  iZ,(p'Sl6o)tXio'^.  But  unlcsa  each  baad 
is  concentrated  within  a  single  slot,  there  must  be  some  differential 
■action  as  they  cross  the  neutral  line  between  the  poles,  so  that  the 
Lut  exprcscion  is  virtually  the  gross  average  E.M.F.  of  the  loops 
on  the  assumption  that  the  component  E.M.r.'s  always  act  in  agn)^ 
ment  round  the  coil  and  do  not  at  times  partially  neutralize  ooe 
another.  The  net  average  E.M.F.  of  the  coil  as  a  whole,  or  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  aU  the  instantaneous  values  of  a  half-ware 
of  the  actual  E.M.F-  curve,  is  therefore  reduced  to  an  extent  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  differential  action  and  so  upon  the  width 
of  the  coil-side  when  this  is  not  concentrated.  Let  A'-the  00- 
cfljcient  by  which  the  gross  avera^  E.M.F.  must  be  multiplied  to 
five  the  net  average  EIM.P. ;  then  k*  may  be  called  the  "  width- 
factor,"  and  will  have  ■ome  value  less  than  unity  wfaeo  the  wiraa 
of  each  band  are  spread  over  a  number  of  slots.  The  net  average 
E.M.F.  of  the  two  bands  conespooding  to  a  pair  of  poles  is  thns 

The  shape  of  the  curve  of  instantaneoiis  E.M.F.  of  the  cou  most 
farther  be  Uken  iato  aocoont.  The  "  effective  "  value  of  aa  alter- 
aating  E.M.F.  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  mean  sc|uare  of  its 
instanuneous  values,  since  this  is  the  value  of  the  etquivalent  uni- 
directional and  unvarying  E.M.F..  which  when  applied  to  a  glv^^ 
resistance  develops  energy  at  the  same  rate  as  the  altematin;; 
E.M.F.,  when  the  effect  of  the  latter  is  averaged  over  one  or  any 
whtrfe  number  of  periods.  Let  A** the  ratio  of  tne  square  root  of  the 

mean  square  to  the  average  EJUF.  of  thfrcog,  is.  "^^^'ITp 'u  C  • 
^  ^  average  E»M>r. 

Since  it  dependi  upon  the  ihape  of  the  E.M.F.  curve,  A'  U  also 

known  u  the  "  form^actof  ";  thu>  if  the  leaeth  of  gap  between 

polc-faoe  and  annature  core  and  tlie  ipacing  ol  tJie  wires  were  w 

Saduated  aa  to  give  a  curve  of  E.M.r.  varying  after  a  tiiie  law, 
e  form-factor  would  have  the  particular  ralue  of  rMi  —  i-ii, 
and  to  this  condition  practical  altematorv  more  or  less  conform. 
The  effective  E.M.F.  of  the  two  bands  cocnaoanding  to*  pair  of  poles 
b  thus  v/  -4*'Jk'Z.(»N/6o)(X  vr*. 

In  any  one  phase  there  are  p  pain  of  bands,  and  these  may  be 
divided  mto  q  parallel  paths,  where  q  is  one  or  any  whole  number 
of  which  ^  is  a  multiple.  The  effective  E.M.F.  of  a  complete  phase 
Is  therefore  pt^ilq.  f-^Mlri  if  <■  •  the  mimbcr  of  phases  iota  which 
Che  annature  winding  u  divided,  and  r  -  the  totaf  number  <i  active 
wires  on  the  armature  countea  all  round  itspttipbeiy,  l-r/apm, 
and  the  effective  E.M.F.  per  phase  is  E.-3i'/k'Z.(^Nr/6CMi;)  X  io->. 

The  two  factors  Jf  and  i'  ton  be  united  into  one  coefEctent,  and 
the  equation  then  takes  its  final  form 

E.-3KZ.(pNr/6o<ii2)Xio-'  vol^ (la) 

In  the  alternators  is  most  commonly  i,and  there  is  only  one  circuit 
per  phase;  finally  the  value  of  K  or  the  product  of  the  width-factor 
and  the  form-factor  usually  falls  between  the  limits  of  i  and  i  -as. 

We  have  ncit  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  more 
armature  loops  in  the  case  of  dynamos  which  give  a  unidireclional 
K.M.F.  in  virtue  of  their  split-ring  collecting  device,  {.<.  of  the 
type  ihown  in  fig.  7  with  drum  armature  or  its  equivalent  ring 
form.  As  before,  if  the  additional  loops  are  wound  in  continua- 
tion of  the  first  as  one  coil  connected  to  a  single  split-ring,  this 
coil  nhut  be  more  or  less  concentrated  into  a  narrow  band; 
since  if  the  width  becomes  nearly  eqnal  to  01  exceeds  the  width 
of  the  interpolar  gap,  the  two  edge*  of  the  coil-side  will  Just  as  in 
the  altenatoT  act  differentially  against  one  another  during  part 
of  e»ch  Kvolution.  The  drum  windiig  with  a  single  coil  thus 
gives  aa  armature  of  the  H-  or  "  shuttle  "  form  invented  by 
Dr  Weinet  von  Siemens.  Although  the  E.H.F.  of  such  an 
arrangement  may  have  a  much  higher  maiimum  value  than  that 
of  the  furve  of  fig.  7  for  a  single  loop,  yet  it  still  periodically 
varies  during  each  revolution  and  so  gives  a  pulsating  current, 
which  is  for  most  practical  uses  unsuitable.  But  such  pulsation 
might  be  largely  reduced  if,  for  example,  a  second  coil  were 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  original  ooil  and  the  two  were  con- 
.  aected  in  aeries:  the  cresU  of  the  wave  of  E.M.F.  of  the  second 


ocfl  wiD  then  cnlndde  with  the  haOews  of  the  fii«t  wave,  uA 
although  the  maximum  of  the  resultant  curve  of  E.M.F.  may 
be  no  higher  its  fiuctuations  will  be  greatly  decreased.  A 
spacial  displaocment  of  the  new  coils  along  the  pole-psuh, 
somewhat  as  in  a  polyphase  mariiinr,  thus  suggcstt  itself,  and 
the  pnoeas  nuqr  be  canicd  stiD  farther  by  inoeasing  the  mmibcr 
of  cqoally  spaced  coiU,  pcovided  that  they  can  be  rnnnertad 
in  series  and  yet  can  have  theii  rnrnwrinn  with  the  extcrml 
circuit  levened  as  they  peas  the  neutral  line  between  the  poles. 
Given  two  ooils  at  tight  angles  and  with  their  spfit-riags 
displacfJ  through  a  cotwapouding  angle  ol  90*,  they  may  he 
connected  in  series  by  joining  one  brush  to  the  opposite  brush 
of  the  second  coil,  the  external  dxcuit  being  applied  to  the  two 
remaining  bmshcs.'  The  same  arrangement  may  again  be  re- 
peated with  anothfr  pair  of  coib  in  parallel  with  the  first,  and 
we  thus  obtain  fig.  15  with  four  spUt-iings,  tbeir  connexions  to 
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the  loopt  being  marked  by  com^ionding  numerals;  the  ibiu 
coUs  will  give  the  same  E.M.F.  as  the  two,  but  they  will  be  jointly 
capable  of  carrying  twice  the  current,  owing  to  their  divisioa 
into  two  parallel  circuits.  Now  in  place  of  the  four  split-tinp 
may  be  employed  the  greatly  simplified  four-segment  structure 
shown  in  fig.  16,  which  serves  precisely  the  same  purpose  as  the 
four  split-tings  but  only  requires  two  instead  of  eight  brushes. 
The  effect  of  joining  brush  a  in  fig.  15  across  to  brush  3,  brush  4 
to  brush  5,  5  to  6,  &c,  has  virtually  been  to  connect  the  end 
a<  coil  A  with  the  beginning  of  coil  B,  and  the  end  of  coil  B  with 
the  beginning  of  coil  A',  and  ao  on,  until  they  form  a  continuous 
dosed  helix.  Each  sector  of  fig.  16  will  therefore  replace  two 
halves  of  <  pair  of  adjacent  split-rings,  ii  the  end  and  beginning 
of  a  pair  of  adjacent  coils  are  connected  to  it  in  a  regular  order 
of  sequence.  The  four  sectors  are  insulated  from  one  another 
and  from  the  shaft,  and  the  whole  structure  is 
known  as  the  "  commutator," '  its  function 
being  not  simply  to  collect  the  current  but  also 
to  commute  its  direction  in  aiqr  coil  as  it  passes  / 
the  interpolar  gap.  The  principle  of  the  "  dosed- 
coil  continuous-ciirreot  armature  "  is  thus  reached, ' 
in  which  there  an  at  least  two  paralld  drcuits 
from  brash  to  brush,  and  from  which  a  practi- 
cally steady  current  can  be  obtained.  Each  coil 
is  successivdy  short-circuited,  as  a  brush  bridges 
over  the  insulation  between  the  two  sectors  which  tenninat* 
it;  and  the  brushes  must  be  ao  set  that  the  period  el 
short-drcuit  takes  place  when  the  coil  is  generating  little 
or  no  E.M.F.,  i.t.  when  it  is  moving  through  the  xone  between 
the  pole-tips.  The  effect  of  the  four  coils  in  reducing  the 
percentage  fluctuatun  of  the  E.M.F.  is  very  marked,  as 
shown  at  the  foot  of  fig.  15  (where  the  upper  curve  is  the 
resultant  obtained  by  adding  together  the  separate  curves 
of  coils  A  and  B),  and  the  levelling  process  may  evidently  be 
carried  still  further  by  the  insertion  of  more  coils  and  moR 
corresponding  sectors  in   the  commutator,  until   the  whole 

*  Such  was  the  arrangement  of  Wlftatstone's  machine  (Brit-  Pat. 
No.  9022)  of  1841,  which  was  the  first  to  give  a  more  nearly  "  con- 
tinuous '  current,  the  number  of  sections  and  eplit-rings  bein^  five. 

'  Its  development  from  the  split-ring  was  due  to  I%dnottl  and 
Gramme  (Brit.  I^t.  Na  1668.  1870)  m  eonaexma  with  thdr  riig 
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•muture  is  covered  ntb  winding.  For  example,  6(9.  17  and  18 
show  a  ring  and  a  drum  armature,  each  with  eight  coils  and 
«i|^t  commutator  aecton;  their  resultant  curve,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a  single  active  vriie  givct  the  Hat-topped  carve  of  6g.  4, 
wiH  be  the  upper  wavy  line 
of  E.M.F.  obtained  by  adding 
together  two  of  the  resultant 
curves  of  fig.  15,  with  a  relative 
displacement  of  45*-  The 
amount  of  fluctuation  for  a 
givAi  number  of  commutator 
sectors  depends  upon  the  shape 
of  the  carve  of  E.M.F.  yielded 
by  the  separate  small  sections 
of  the  armature  winding;  the 
greater  the  polar  arc,  the  less 
the  fluctuation.  In  practice, 
with  a  polar  axe  equal  to  about 
0.7S  of  the  pitch,  any  number 
of  sectors  over  j>  per  pair  of 
poles  yields  an  E.M.F.  which 
is  sensibly  constant  through- 
out one  or  any  number  of 
revolutions. 

The  fandamental  electro- 
motive-fofce  equation  of  the 
coatinuou»onTent  hetcnmolar 
machine  is  eaaly  obcainea  by 
analogy  from  that  of  the  alter- 
nator. The  gT068  average 
E.W.F.  ftom  the  two  sides  of 
a  drum  loop  without  reference 
to  its  direction  is  as  before 
4Z.(^N/6o)  X  lor"  volts  But  for 
twofeasoasitanetaverageE.M  F- 
niay  be  less;  the  span  of  the  loop  may  be  less  than  the  pole-pitch, 
so  that  even  when  the  brushes  are  so  set  that  the  positioa  of  Ihort- 
circait  falls  on  the  line  where  the  field  changes  its  diiection,  the  two 
sides  of  the  loop  for  some  little  time  act  against  each  other;  or, 
secondly,  even  if  the  span  of  the  loop  be  equal  to  the  pole-pitch,  the 
brushes  nay  be  so  set  that  the  reversal  of  the  direction  of  its  induced 
E.M.F.  docs  Dot  cohicide  with  reversal  of  the  current  by  the  paaasge 
tt  the  coil  under  the  brushes.  The  net  aveiage  E.M.P.  of  the  lo«> 
Is  therefore  proportional  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  lines  which  ft 
cuts  in  passing  from  one  brush  to  another,  and  this  is  equal  to  the 
net  amount  of  the  flux  which  is  included  within  the  loop  when 
situatediathepoeitionofsluMt-drcuit  under  a  brush.  The  amount 
of  this  flux  may  be  expressed  as  k'Z^  where  k"  is  some  coefficient, 
less  than  unity  if  the  span  of  the  coil  be  less  than  the  pole-pitch,  and 
also  varying  srtth  the  positton  ot 
the  brushes.  The  net  average 
E.M.F.  of  the  loop  is  therefore 

4l'Z.(^N/6o)XIO-'. 

In  practice  the  nomber  of  sec- 
tions of  the  armature  winding  is  10 
hrgeandtheirdistrihution  round  - 
the  armature  neriphery  is  kI 
uoi/orm,  that  the  sum  total  ofL 
the  instantaneous  E.M.F.*s  of 
the  several  sections  which  are  in 
aeries  becomes  at  any  moment 
equal  to  the  net  average  E.M.F. 
of  one  loop  multi|]UM  by  the 
number  which  are  in  series.    If 
the  winding  is  divided  into  q 
parallel  circuits,  the  number  d 

loops  in  series  is  r/sfl,  so  that  the  

toul  E.M.F.  is  E.-z(*'/e)Z.(^N^)rXia>-*  Toka.  Thus  aa  com- 
pared with  the  alternator  not  only  is  there  no  division  of  the 
winding  into  separate  phases,  but  the  form-factor  k"  disippears, 
since  the  effective  and  average  E.M.F.'s  are  the  same.  Further 
whereas  in  the  alternator  }  may  -I.  in  the  continuous<urrent 
dosed-ooO  armature  there  can  never  be  less  than  two  dacuiu  in 
parallel  from  brush  to  brush,  and  if  more,  their  number  must  always 
be  a  multiple  of  two,  so  that  4  can  never  be  less  than  tsro  and 
aunt  always  be  an  even  number.  Lastly,  the  factcir  k'  is  usually  so 
closely  equal  to  I,  that  the  simplified  equation  may  in  practice  be 
adopted,  via. 

E.-(j/s)Z.(pN/6o)rXior«  volte      .      .     (i» 

The  fundamemal  equation  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
^naiBO  in  iu  fuUy  developed  forms  (i  a)  (and  1  i)  may  becom- 


parad  withkapieviMB  afaaplrstateagstt  (I.).  The  three  variable 
terms  still  find  their  equivalents,  but  an  diuenntlv  expressed,  the 
density  B,  being  replaced  by  the  total  flux  of  one  field  Z..  the  length 
L  of  tne  single  active  wire  by  the  total  number  of  such  wires  r,  and 
the  velocity  of  movement  V  by  the  number  of  revolutions  per  secomL 
Even  when  the  speed  is  fixed,  an  endless  niunhcr  of  changes  may 
be  rung  by  altering  the  relative  values  of  the  remaining  two  factcwa; 
and  in  successful  practice  these  may  be  varied  between  fairly  wide 
Hmite  without  detriment  to  the  working  or  economy  of  the  machine. 
While  it  may  be  said  that  the  equation  of  the  E.M.F.  was  implicitly 
known  from  Faraday's  time  onsraids,  the  difficulty  under  whko 
designers  laboured  in  eaily  days  sras  the  problem  of  choosing  the 
correct  relation  of-  Z«  or  r  for  the  required  output;  this,  again* 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  di£Sculty  of  predetermining  the  total  fltut 
befofe  the  machine  was  constructeo.  The  general  error  lay  in 
employing  too  weak  a  field  and  too  many  turns  on  the  armature,  and 
credit  must  here  be  given  to  the  Ameiican  inventors,  E.  Weston  and 
T.  A.  Edison,  for  their  early  appreciation^ of  the  superiority  in 
practical  working  of  the  drum  armature,  irith  comparatively  few 
active  wires  rotating  in  a  strong  field. 

Csn/Miwsu-ciirrmf  Dynamos.— On  passing  to  the  separate 
consideration  of  alternators  and  continuous-current  dynamos, 
the  chief  constructive  features  of  the  latter  will  first 
be  taken  in  greater  detaiL  As  already  stated  in  the  tauaraT* 
continuous-current  dynamo  the  armature  is  usually 
the  rotating  portion,  and  the  necessity  of  laminating  Its  core 
has  been  generally  described.  The  thin  iron  stampings  employed 
to  build  up  the  core  take  the  form  of  circular  washers  or  "  disks," 
which  in  small  machines  are  strung  directly  on  the  shaft;  in 
larger  multipolar  machines,  in  which  the  required  radial  depth 
of  iron  b  small  relatively  to  the  diameter,  a  central  cast  iron 
hub  supports  the  disks.  Slnoe  the  driving  force  is  transmitted 
through  the  shaft  to  the  disks,  they  must  in  the  fo'rmer  case  be 
securely  fixed  by  keys  sunk  into  the  shaft;  when  a  central  hub 
is  employed  (fig.  19)  it  is  keyed  to  the  shaft,  and  its  projecting 
arms  engage  In  notches  stamped  on  the  inner  circumference 
of  the  (&ks,  or  the  latter  have  dovetailed  projections  fitting 
into  the  arms.  The  disks  are  then  tightly  Compressed  and 
clamped  between  stout  end-plates  so  as  to  form  a  neatly  solid 
iron  cylinder  of  axial  length  slightly  exceeding  the  correspond- 
ing dimension  of  the  poles.  If  the  armature  is  more  than  4  ft. 
in  diameter,  the  disks  become  too  large  to  be  conveniently 
handled  in  one  piece,  and  are  therefore  made  in  segments,  which 
are  built  up  so  as  to  break  joint  alternately.  Prior  to  assem- 
blage, the  external  circumference  of  each  disk  is  notched  In  a 
stamping  machine  with  the  required  number  of  slots  to  receive 
the  armature  coils,  and  the  longitudinal  grooves  thereby  formed 
in  the  finished  core  only  require  to  have  their  sharp  edges 


Fig.  19. 


smoothed  oS  so  that  there  may  be  no  risk  0(  injury  to  the 
insulation  of  the  coils. 

With  open  sloU  either  the  armature  cmls  may  be  encased 
with  wrappings  of  oQed  linen,  varnished  paper  and  thin  flexible 
micanite  sheeting  in  order  to  insulate  them  electrically  ,„^„,^ 
from  the  iron  slots  in  which  they  are  afterwards  cm-  wia^iff, 
bedded;  or  the  slots  may  be  themselves  lined  with 
moulded  troughs  of  micanite,  &c.,  for  the  reception  of  the  arma- 
ture coils,  the  latter  method  being  necessary  with  half-closed 
slots.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  coils  armatures  may  be 
divided  into  the  two  classes  of  coil-wound  and  bar-wotmd.  In 
the  fofmcr  class,  round  copper  wire,  double-cotton  covered,  is 
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employed,  and  the  b»ts  mre  dtber  wcmnd  by  h&nd  dtrecdy  on 
lo  the  armature  core,  or  are  shaped  on  formers  prior  to  being 
inserted  in  the  armature  slots.  Hand-winding  is  now  only 
em[4oyed  in  very  small  bipolar  machines,  the  process  being 
expensive  and  accompanied  by  the  disadvantage  that  if  one 
section  requires  to  be  repaired,  the  whole  armature  usually  has 
to  be  dismantled  and  re-Wound.  Former-wotmd  coils  are,  on 
the  other  band,  economical  in  labour,  perfectly  symmetrical 
and  interchangeable,  and  can  be  thoroughly  insulated  before 
they  are  placed  in  the  slots.  The  shapers  employed  in  the  form- 
ing process  are  very  various,  but  are  usually  arranged  to  give 
to  the  finished  coil  a  lozenge  shape,  the  two  straight  active 
sides  which  fit  into  the  straight  aloU  being  joined  by  V-shaped 
ends;  at  eadi  apex  of  the  coil  the  wire  is  given  a  twist,  so  that 
the*  two  sides  ^  into  different  levels,  an  upper  and  a  lower, 
corresponding  to  the  two  layeis  which  the  oul-sides  form  on  the 
finished  armature.  Rectangular  wire  of  comparatively  small 
section  may  be  similarly  treated,  and  if  only  one  loop  is  required 
per  section,  wide  and  thin  strip  can  be  bent  into  a  complete 
loop,  so  that  the  only  soldered  joints  are  those  at  the  commutator 
end  where  the  loops  are  interconnected.  But  finally  with 
massive  rectangular  conductors,  the  transition  must  be  made  to 
bar-winding,  in  which  each  bar  is  a  half-loop,  insulated  by  being 
taped  after  it  has  been  bent  to  the  required  shape;  the  separate 
bars  are  arranged  on  the  armature  in  two  layers,  and  their  ends 
are  soldered  together  subsequently  to  form  loops.  As  a  general 
rule,  whether  bars  or  former-wound  coils  are  employed,  the 
armature  is  barrel-wound,  i.e.  the  end-connexions  project  out- 
wards from  the  slots  with  but  little  change  of  level,  so  that  they 
form  a  cylindrical  mass  supported  on  projections  from  the  end- 
plates  of  the  core  (fig.  19);  but,  in  certain  cases,  the  end-con- 
nexions are  bent  downwards  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft,  and 
they  may  then  consist  of  separate  strips  of  copper  bent  to  a 
so-called  butterfly  or  evolute  shape. 

After  the  coils  or  loops  have  been  assembled  in  the  slots  on  the 
armature  core,  and  the  commutator  has  been  fixed  in  place  on 
the  shaft,  the  soldering  of  the  ends  of  the  coib  proceeds,  by  which 
at  once  the  union  of  the  end  of  one  coil  with  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  and  also  their  connexion  to  the  commutator  sectors,  is 
effected,  and  in  this  lies  the  essential  part  of  armature  winding. 

The  development  of  the  modern  drum  armature,  with  its  oumenMis 
coils  connected  in  orderly  sequence  into  a  symmetrical  winding, 
1^^^  a*  contrasted  with  the  earlier  Siemens  armatures,  was 

vtedb^  initiated  by  F.  von  Hefner  Altcncck  (1871),  and  the  laws 
^vcming  the  interconnexion  of  the  coils  have  now  been 
elaborated  mto  a  definite  system  of  winding  formulae.  Whatever 
the  nurtiber  of  wires  or  bars  in  each  side  of  a  coil,  i.e.  whether  it 
consist  of  a  single  loop  or  of  many  turns,  the  final  connexions  of  its 
free  ends  are  not  thereby  affected,  and  it  may  be  mentall>|  replaced 
by  a  single  loop  with  two  aCtive  inducing  sides.  The  coil-sidcs  in 
Ihcir  final  position  are  thus  to  be 
regarded  as  separate  primary  cle- 
oientB,  even  in  number,  and  dis- 
tributed uniformly  round  the 
armature  periphery  or  divided  into 
smalt,  equally  spaced  groups  by 
^  being  located  within  the  slots  of  a 
toothed  armature.  Attention  must 
J  then  be  directed  simply  to  the 
span  of  the  bock  connexion  between 
the  elements  at  the  end  of  the 
armature  further  from  the  com- 
mutator, and  to  the  span  of  the 
front  connexion  by  which  the  last 
turn  of  m  cofi  is  finally  connected 
to  the  first  turn  of  the  aext  in 
sequence,  precisely  as  if  each  coil 
of  manv  turns  were  reduced  to  a 
single  loop.  In  order  to  avoid 
direct  differential  action,  the  span  of  the  beck  connexion  which 
fixes  the  nddth  of  the  coil  must  exceed  the  width  of  the  pole-. 
face,  and  should  not  be  far  different  from  the  ^le-pilch;  it 
is  usually  a  little  less  than  the  pole-pitch.  Taking  anv  one 
element  as  No.  I  in  fig.  20,  where  for  simpHdty  a  smootn-eore 
bipolar  srmature  b  shown,  the  number  of  winmng-spaoes,  each 
to  be  occupied  by  an  ciemeflt,  which  must  be  counted  off  in  order 
tofindthepoutionol  the  next  elcnicnl  in  scries,  is  called  the  Vpiich  " 
ni  thv  end -connexion,  front  or  back,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus  the 
back  pitch  of  the  winding  d%  marked  by  the  dotted  line  in  fig.  90  n 
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7.  the  second  side  of  the  first  loop  being  the  etemeat  1 , 

1  +  7—8.  In  forming  the  front  end<onnexioo  which  completes 
the  loop  and  joins  it  to  the  next  in  succession,  two  possible  cases 
present  themselves.  By  the  first,  or  "  bp-winding,*'  the  front 
eod-cpnnexioa  is  brought  backwsrd^  and  pusin^  00  its  way  to  « 
junction  with  a  commutator  sector  is  led  to  a  third  element  lyiiw 
within  the  two  sides  of  the  first  loop,  9,e  the  second  loop  starts  with 
the  clement.  No.  3,  lymg  next  but  one  to  the  starting-point  of  the 


m^ 
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first  loop.  The  winding  therefore  returns  backwards  on  itself  to  fonn 
each  front  end,  but  as  a  whole  it  works  continually  forwards  round 
the  armature,  until  it  finally  "  re-enters,*'  after  every  ckmcnt  has 
been  traversed.  The  development  of  the  completed  wintfmg  on  a 
flat  surface  shows  that  it  takes  the  form  of  a  nnmber  of  partially 
overlapping  loops,  whence  its  name  originates.  The  firm-line 
portion  of  fg.  ai  gives  the  development  of  an  armature  similar  to 
tl^at  of  fig.  18  when  cnt  through  at  the  point  marked  X  and  opened 
out;  two  of  the  overlapping  loops 
are  marked  thereon  in  heavy  lines. 
The  multipolar  lap-wound  armature 
is  obtained  by  simply  repeating  the 
bipolar  winding  p  times,  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  addttioqs  of  fig.  21 
which  convert  it  from  a  two-pole  to 
a  four-pole  machine.  The  character- 'C 
istic  feature  of  the  lap-wound  arma- 
ture is  that  there  are  as  many  . 
parallel  paths  from  brush  to  brush, 
and  as  many  points  at  which  the 
current  must  be  collected,  as  tlMtre 
arc  poles.  As  the  bipobr  crobcd-coil 
continuotts<urrent  armature  has 
been  shown  to  consist  in  reality  of 
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two  circuits  in  parallel,  each  giving 
the  same  E.M.F.  and  carrying  haU 
the  total  current,  so  the  multipolar 
lap-wound  drum  consists  of  p  pairs  of  parallel  paths,  each  gtvios 
the  same  E.M.F.  and  carrying  i/ap  of  the  toul  current.  This  ia 
equation  I..6  we  have  9  =-3^,  and  the  special  form  which  the  B.M.F. 
equation  of  the  tap-voundarmaiure  takes  is  £«»Z«(N/Go)tXIO~* 
volts.  All  the  brushes  which  are  of  the  same  sign  must  be  connected 
together  in  order  to  collect  the  total  armature  current.  The  sevMal 
bmsh'sets  of  the  multipolar  lap-wound  machine  may  again  be 
reduced  to  two  by  **  crott^onncxtou  "  of  sectors  situated  360*/^ 


Fig.  ai. 

apart,  but  this  is  seldom  done,  stnoe  the  commutator  rousr  then  be 

lengthened  p  times  in  order  to  obtain  the  neccs&ary  brush  contacC- 
surfacc  for  the  coUcctitjn  of  the  eniiro  current. 

But  for  many  purposes,  especially  where  the  voltage  is  high  and 
the  current  small,  It  is  advantageous  to  add  tt^ether  the  inductive 
effect  of  the  several  poles  of  the  multipolar  machine  by      warv 


throwing  the  E.M^.'sof  half  thetotal  number  of  elements 


wimoiag. 


into  series,  the  number  of  rwirallrl  circuits  being  conversely 

again  reduced  to  two.     Thiit  is  effected  by  the  Second  method  of 

winding  the  cfnsedHXMl  cenlinuous  current  drum,  wbicb  is  knowis 
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aa  **  wfive-winding.**    The  front  pitch  is  atm  In  t1i«  ame  direction 

rouriil  the  armature  as  the  tiaclc  pitch  (fig.  22).  so  that  the  beginning 
of  the  second  loop,  i.e.  clement  No.  15,  lies  outride  the  first  loop. 
After  p  loops  have  been  formed  and  as  many  elements  have  been 
traversed  a*  there  arc  poles,  the  distance  coVcrcd  either  fiiUs  short  of 
or  exceeds  a  complete  tour  u(  the  armature  by  two  windinR-spaces, 
or  the  width  of  two  elements.  A  second  and  third  tour  are  then 
made,  ond  so  on,  until  finally  the  winding  apain  closes  upon  itself. 
When  the  completed  windins;  is  developed  as  in  fig.  23,  it  is  seen 
to  work  continuously  forwards  round  the  armature  in  zigzag  waves, 
one  of  which  is  marked  in  heavy  lines,  and  the  number  u[  complete 
tours  is  equal  to  the  avcraRc  ol  the  l»ack  and  front  pitches.  Since 
the  numlx^T  of  parallel  circuits  from  brush  to  brush  is  g  =  2,  the 
1E.M.F.  tquation  of  the  VMve-vfOund  drum  is  E«  =  /»Zo(N/6o)  rXio"* 
volts.  Only  two  sets  of  brushes  arc  necessary,  but  in  order  to 
shorten  the  lcn[;th  of  the  commutator,  other  sets  may  also  be  added 
at  the  point  of  highest  an<l  lowest  pijtcntial  up  to  as  many  in  number 
as  there  are  poles.  Thus  the  advantage  of  the  wave- wound  armature 
13  that  for  a  given  voltage  and  number  of  poles  the  number  of  active 
wires  is  only  i(p  of  that  in  the  lap-wound  drum,  each  being  of  larger 
cross-section  in  order  to  carry  p  times  as  much  current;  hence  the 
ratio  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  insulation  to  the  copper  area  1$ 
Kiss,  and  the  available  space  is  Iwttcr  utilized.  AfurthcradvantaRc 
!•  that  the  two  circuits  from  brush  to  brush  consist  of  elements 
intlucnced  by  all  the  poles,  so  that  if  for  any  reason,  such  as  eccen* 
tricity  of  the  armature  within  the  bore  of  the  pole-pieces,  or  want  of 
Uniformity  in  the  magnetic  qualities  of  the  poles,  the  flux  of  each 
field  is  not  equal  to  that  of  every  other,  the  equality  of  the  voltage 
produced  by  the  two  halves  of  the  winding  is  not  affected  thereby. 

In  appearance  the  two  classes  of  armatures,  lap  and  wave,  may 
be  distmguished  in  the  barrel  type  of  winding  by  the  sloix;  of  the 
upper  layer  ol  back  end-connexions,  and  that  of  the  front  connexions 
at  the  commutator  end  being  pnrallcl  to  one  another  in  the  latter, 
and  oppositely  directed  in  the  former. 

After  completion  of  the  winding,  the  end-connexions  are 
firmly  bound  down  by  bands  of  steel  or  phosphor  bronze  binding 
wire,  so  as  to  resist  the  stress  of  centrifugal  force.    lo  the  case 


Fig.  34. 


of  smooth-surface  armatures,  such  bands  are  also  placed  at 
intervals  along  the  length  of  the  armature  core,  but  in  toothed 
armatures,  although  the  coils  arc  often  in  small  machines  secured 
in  ihe  slots  by  similar  bands  of  a  non-magnetic  high -resistance 
wire,  the  use  of  hard-wood  wedges  driven  into  notches  at  the 
sides  of  the  slots  becomes  preferable,  and  in  very  large  machines 
indispensable.  The  external  appearance  of  a  typical  armature 
with  lap-winding  is  shown  in  fig.  24. 

A  sound  mechanical  construction  of  the  commutator  is  of 
vital  importance  lo  the  good  working  of  the  continuous-current 

dynamo. ,  The  narrow,  wedge-shaped  sectors  of  hard- 
tnutat"*    drawTi  (.upper,  with   their  insulating  strips  of  thin 

mica,  are  built  up  into  a  cylinder,  tightly  clamped 
together,  and  tumetl  in  the  lathe;  at  each  end  a  V-shapcd 
groove  is  turned,  and  into  these  arc  fitted  rings  of  micanitc 
of  correspon fling  section  (fig.  19);  the  whole  is  then  slipped 
over  a  cast  iron  sleeve,  and  at  cither  end  strong  rings  are  forced 
into  the  V-shaped  grooves  under  great  pressure  and  fixed  by  a 
■number  of  closely-pitched  tightening  bolts.  In  dynamos  driven 
iby  slcam-lurbinLS  in  which  the  peripheral  speed  of  the  com- 
anutator  is  very  high,  rings  of  steel  arc  frequently  shrunk  on  the 
aurfacc  of  the  commutator  at  either  end  and  at  its  centre.  But 
in  every  case  the  copper  must  be  entirely  insulated  from  the 
supporting  body  of  metal  by  the  intcrposit  ion  of  mica  or  micanite 
and  the  prevcution  of  any  movement  of  the  sectors  under 


frequent  and  long-continued  heating  and  coding  calls  for  the 
greatest  care  in  both  the  design  and  the  manufacture. 

On  passing  to  the  second  fundamental  part  ol  the  dynamo, 
namely,  the  field-magnet,  its  functiona  may  be  briefly  recalled  aa 
follows: — It  has  to  supply  the  magnetic  flux;  to  prc>- 
vitle  for  it  an  iron  path  as  nearly  closed  aa  possible  2?J7'  ** 
upon  the  armature,  save  for  tbe  air-gaps  which  roust  mjuatt. 
exist  between  the  pole-system  and  the  armature  core, 
the  one  stationary  and  the  other  rotating;  and,  lastly,  it  has 
to  give  the  lines  such  direction  and  intensity  within  the  air-gaps 
that  they  may  be  cut  by  the  armature  wires  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Roughly  corresponding  to  the  three  functions  above 
summarized  are  the  three  portions  which  ore  more  or  less  differen- 
tiated in  the  complete  structure.  These  arc:  (i)  the  magnet 
"  cores  "  or  "  UmbSt"  carrying  the  exciting  coils  whereby  the 
inert  iron  is  converted  into  an  electro-magnet;  (2)  the  ycke, 
which  joins  the  limbs  together  and  conducts  the  flux  between 
ihcm;  and  (3)  the  pole-pieces,  which  face  the  armature  and 
transmit  the  lines  from  the  limbs  through  the  air-gap  to  (iie 
armature  core,  or  vice  versa. 

Of  the  countless  shapes  nrtiich  the  field-magnet  may  take,  it 
may  be  &aid,  without  much  exag£cration,  that  almost  all  nave  been 
tried;  yet  those  which  have  proved  economical 
and  ^cce^ful,  and  hence  have  met  with  general 
adoption,  may  be  classed  under  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  tvpcs.  For  bipolar 
machines  the  single  harsc-shot  (Sg.  35)1  which 
is  the  lineal  bucccsisor  of  the  permanent  inaynet 
employed  in  the  first  ma (^ne to-electric  machines, 
was  formerly  very  largely  ubied*  It  takes  two 
principal  forms,  according  as  the  pole-pioces  and 
armature  arc  above  or  beneath  tms  magnet 
limbs  and  yoke.  The  "over-type"  form  ta 
best  suited  to  small  belt-dr!\  in  dynamoa,  while 
the  "  under-type  "  is  adinir  ibly  adapted  to  be 
directly  driven  by  the  stc.LDi-engine.  the  arma- 
ture shaft  t>eing  immediately  uouplcd  to  thecraak-ahaft  of  theenKinft. 
In  the  latter  case  the  magnet  must  be  mounted  on  non-magnetic 
supports  of  gun-metal  or  zinc,  so  as  to  hold  it  at  some  distance 
away  from  the  iron  bedplate  which  carries  bot^  engine  and  dynamo; 
othcrwire  a  large  propuriiun  of  th^  flux  which  passes  through  the 
magnet  limbs  would  leak  ihroush  the  bed|^tc  across  from  pdim 
to  pole  without  pasf-ing  through  tbe  armature  core,  and  so  woulonot 
be  cut  by  the  armature  wires. 

Next  may  be  placed  the  "  Manchester  "  ficki  (fig.  26)— the  type 
uf  a  divided  magnetic  circuit  in  which  the  flux  forming  one  field  or 
pule  !!»  divided  between  two  magnets.  An  exciting  coil  is  placed 
on  each  half  of  the  double  horse-shoe  magnet,  the  pair  bemg  so 
wound  that  consequent  poles  are  formed  above  and  below  the 
armature.  Each  magnet  thus  carries  oae-haU  of  the  total  flux,  the 
lines  of  the  two  halves  uniting  to 
form  a  common  field  where  they  issue 
forth  into  or  leave  the  alr-^;aps.  The  ■ 
polc-piccca  may  be  lighter  :!ian  in  the  I 
bingle  horse-shoe  type,  anij  the  field  [ 
is  much  more  symmetrical,  whence  it 
IS.  well  suited  to  ring  artiuturcs  of  I 
large  diameter.  Yet  these  advantages  ' 
are  greatly  discounted  by  the  excessive  | 
magnetic  leakage,  and  by  the  increased 
weight  of  copper  in  the  exciting  cotls. 
Even  if  the  greater  percentage  which 
the  leakage  lines  bear  to  the  useful  flux  is  neglected,  and  the  cross 
MTtional  area  of  each  magnet  core  is  but  half  Utat  of  the  equivalent 
single  horse-shoe,  the  weight  oi  wire  in  the  double  magnet  for  the 
»ame  rise  of  temperature  in  tbe  coils  must  be  some  40%  more  than 
in  the  single  horsc'shoe,  and  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  expended 
ill  heating  the  coils  will  exceed  that  of  the  single  horse-shoe  in  tbe 
■^ame  proportion. 

Thirdly  comes  the  two-pole  iromtiad  type,  so  called  from  the 
exciting  coil  being  more  or  less  encased  by  the  iron  yoke;  this  Latter 
lit  divided  into  two  halves,  which  pass  on  either  side  of  the  armature. 
Unless  the  yoke  be  kept  well  away  from  tbe  polar  edges  and  annap 
ture,  the  leakage  across  the  air  into  the  yokje  becomes  considerable. 


Fig.  25. 


Fig.  26. 


coil  is  used, as  In  fig.  27  a;  it  u  better. 

itton  between  two  coils,  as  in  fig.  27  8, 

ymmctrical. 

(rived  the  multipolar  type  of  fig.  28  or 

<3«t  usual  for  any  number  of  poles  from 

ificient  is  but  small,  and  it  is  economical 

•  A  which  magnets  are  made,  generrfly 

„-  - -,    -      rence  in  the  permeability  of  "wrought 

mild  steel  forgings  **  and  good  "  cart  iMd  ";  typiw 


especially  if  only  one  v\c 
therefore,  to  divide  thL-  • 
when  the  (itid  also  been:; 

From  this  form  l?  ca-:!! 
fig.  29,  which  is  bv  far  th 
[our  upwards;  itsfeakatto 
in  weight  both  of  iron  .m 

As  regards  the  inatcri. 
speaking  there  is  little  fiilf 
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(D.H)  curves  connectlf^  the  magnetiiiDB  Corce  rcquind  with  different 

nux-dCnsities  for  these  materialsarc  given  under  ELBCTROyACNETisu. 
MmtmMMt*  ^"  '**  Other  hand  there  is  a  marked  inferiority  in  the 
^im^t  <="*  o'  "cart  iron,"  which  for  a  flux-density  <rf  B- 
ormag^u.  g^^^  C.CS.  lines  per  sq.  cm.  requires  practtcally  the 
same  number  of  ampcre-tums  per  centimetre  length  as  steel  requirca 
for  B  *  16,000.  Whatever  the  material,  if  the  flux-density  be  pressed 
to  a  high  value  the  ampcre-tums  arc  very  largely  increased  owing  to 
its  approaching  eaturation,  and  this  implies  cither  a  large  amount 
of  copper  in  tne  field  coila  or  an  undue  expenditure  of  electrical 
energy  in  their  enritation.  Heaoe  there  is  a  limit  impoaed  by 
practical  considerations  to  the  density  at  which  the  magnet  should 
be  worked,  and  this  limit  may  be  placed  at  about  B- 16,000  for 
wrought  iron  or  steel,  and  at  half  this  value  for  cast  iron.  For 
a  given  6ux,  therefore,  the  cast  iron  masnet  must  have  twice  the 
•ectional  area  and  be  twice  as  heavy,  afthough  this  disadvanuge 

is  partly  compensated 
by  its  greater  cheap- 
ness. If,  however,  cast 
iron  be  used  for  the 
portion  of  the  ijiagoetic 
circuit  which  is  covered 
with  the  exciting  coils, 
the  further  disadvan- 
tage must  be  added 
that  the  weight  of  cop- 
per on  the  field-magnet 
u  much  increased,  so 
that  it  is  usual  to  em- 
ploy forgings  or  cast 
steel  for  the  magnet 
cdfcs  on  which  the  coils  arc  wound.  If  weight  is  not  a  disadvanuge, 
a  cast  iron  yoke  may  be  combined  with  the  wrought  iron  or  cast 
steel  magnet  cores.  An  absence  of  joints  in  the  magnetic  circuit 
is  only  cknrable  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  of  expense  in 
machining  the  component  parts  during  manufacture;  wnen  the 
surfaces  which  abut  against  each  other  are  drawn  firmly  together 
by  screws,  the  want  01  homogeneity  at  the  joint,  which  virtually 
amouttU  to  the  presence  of  a  very  thin  film  of  air,  pitxluces  little 
or  no  effect  on  the  total  reluctance  by  comparison  with  the  very 
much  longer  air-gape  surrounding  the  armature.  In  order  to  re- 
duce tho  cddy-cunrnts  in  the  pdc-pirrr^.  flnr  tn  thr*  use  of  toothed 
armatures  with  relatively  wide  slots,  the  poles  thems<:lves  must  be 
laminated,  or  must  have  fixed  to  them  laminated  pole-shoes,  built 
up  of  thin  strips  of  mild  steel  riveted  tOEcthcr  (as  shown  in  fig.  a9). 
However  it  be  built  up,  the  mechanical  strength  of  the  magnet 
system  must  be  carefully  considered.  Any  two  surfaces  between 
■which  there  exists  a  field  of  density  B^  experience  a  force  tending 
to  draw  them  together  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  density, 
and  having  a  value  of  BjV(i-735  X  lo*)  lb  per  sq.  in.  of  surface, 
over  which  the  density  may  be  regarded  as  having  the  uniform 
value  Bj.  Hence,  quite  apart  from  the  torque  with  which  fhe 
stationary  part  of  the  dynamo  tends  to 
turn  with  the  rotating  part  as  soon  as 
current  is  taken  out  o(  the  armature, 
there  exists  a  force  tending  to  tiiake  the 
pole-pieces  close  on  the  armature  as  soon 
as  the  field  is  excited.  Since  both  arma- 
ture and  magnet  must  be  capable  of 
jrcsistinc  this  force,  they  rwiniie  to  be 
rigidly  neld ;  although  the  one  or  the  other 
must  be  capable  of  rotation,  there  should 
\  otherwise  De  no  possibility  of  owi  part  of 
the  magnetic  circuit  shifting  relatively 
to  any  other  part.  An  imp<jrt.int  con- 
clusion may  be  drawn  from  this  cir^ 
cumstance.  If  the  armature  be  placed 
^Sactly  concentric  within  the  bore  of  the  pole«.  and  the  two  or 
more  magnetic  fields  be  symmetrical  about  a  line  joining  their 
centres,  there  is  no  tendency  for  the  armature  cere  to  be  drawn  in 
one  direction  more  than  in  another;  but  if  then  is  any  difference 
between  the  densitiesof  the  several  fields,  K  willcansean  unbalanced 
stress  on  the  armature  and  its  shaft,  under  which  it  will  bend,  and 
as  this  bending  is  continually  reversed  relatively  to  the  fibres  of  the 
shaft,  they  will  eventually  become  weakened  andBivc  way.  Especi- 
ally IS  this  likely  to  talce  place  in  dynamos  with  short  air-gaps, 
whertin  any  dioerenoe  in  the  lengths  of  the  air-cans  produces  a 
niDch  greater  percentage  difference  in  the  f)u>  '  n  '«v  than  in 
dynamos  with  long  air-gaps.  In  toothed  armuturu^  u-ith  Uiort 
8tf-«aps  the  shaft  must  on  tMs  account  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
withstand  the  stress  without  appreciable  bending. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  importance  In  dys&mo 
design  of  the  prtdeternuHathH  of  Uie  fiux  due  to  a  ^ven  number 
of  ampere-turns  wound  on  the  field-mafnetf  or,  con- 
'^•^  versdy,  of  the  number  of  arapere-tums  which  must 
2SSl  ^  f  ttmished  by  the  ezcf  ting  coils  in  order  that  a  certain 
flux  corresponding  to  one  field  may  flow  through  the 
MiMturv  am  fsoffl  each  pole.    Ay  equally  impocUnt  problem 
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is  the  correct  proportioning  of  the  field-magnet,  90  that  the 
tiseful  flux  Z«  may  be  obtained  with  the  greatest  economy  is 
materials  and  exciting  energy.  The  key  10  the  two  problons  ii 
to  be  found  in  the  concept  of  a  magnetic  drcuit  as  originated  by 
H.  A.  Rowland  and  R.  H.  M.  Bosanquet;*  and  the  full  solution 
of  both  may  be  e^iedally  connected  with  the  name  of  Dr  J. 
Hopkinson,  from  his  practical  application  of  the  concept  in  hit 
design  of  the  Ediaon-Hopldnson  machine,  and  in  his  paper  on 
"Dynamo-Electric  Machinery."*  The  publication  of  this  papa 
in  x886  begins  the  second  era  In  the  history  of  the  dynamo; 
it  at  once  raised  its  design  from  the  level  of  empirical  rules-of- 
thumb  to  a  adence,  and  is  thus  worthy  to  be  ranked  as  the 
necessary  supplement  of  the  original  discoveries  of  Faraday. 
The  process  of  predetermining  the  necessary  ampere-tuins  is 
described  in  a  simple  case  under  Electkouaonetisii.  In  its 
extension  to  the  complete  dynamo,  it  consists  merely  In  the 
division  of  the  magnetic  drout  Into  sudi  portions  as  have  the 
same  sectional  area  and  permeability  and  carry  approximately 
the  same  total  flux;  the  difference  of  magnetic  potential  that 
must  exist  between  the  eads  of  each  section  of  the  magnet  in 
order  that  the  flux  may  pass  through  it  is  then  calculated 
seriate  for  the  several  portions  into  which  the  magnetic  drcuit 
is  divided,  and  the  separate  items  are  summed  up  into-ooe 
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magnetomotive  force  that  mu^  be  furnished  by  the  czatinf 
coib. 

The  chief  sections  of  the  magnetw  circuit  are  (i)  the  air-gaps^ 
(a)  the  armature  core,  and  (3)  the  iron  magnet. 

Tlu  air-gap  of  a  dyriamo  with  smooth-cme  armature  ia  partly 
filled  with  copper  and  partly  with  the  cotton,  mica,  or  other  materisis 
used  to  insulate  the  core  and  wires ;  all  these  substances  are,  how- 
ever, sensibly  noO'magnetic,  so  that  the  whole  interferric  gap 
between  the  iron  of  the  pole-pieces  and  the  iron  of  the  armature 
may  be  treated  as  an  air-space,  of  which  the  permeability  isooostaat 
for  alt  values  of  the  flux  density,  and  in  the  C.G^  system  is  unity. 
He  nee  if  Ig  and  A«  be  the  length  and  area  of  the  ringle  air-gap  In  cm. 
and  sq.  cm.,  the  reluctance  m  the  double  air-gap  is  s/f/A*.  and  the 
difference  of  magnetic  potential  required  to  pass  Za  lines  over  this 
reluctance  is  2V^/«/A«*Ba.3/,;  or,  voce  one  ampere-turn  gives 
1*357  C.G.S.  units  of  magnetomotive  force,  the  cxdtiog  power  in 
aniF>'  n-fiiriureauircd  over  the  two  air-gaps  is  Xf  — B,.3/Ji-257* 
0*6  B..2i,.  la  the  determination  of  the  area  A«  a  small  allowance 
roust  be  made  for  the  fringe  of  lines  which  extend  beyond  the  actual 
polar  face.  In  the  tootbra  armature  with  open  slots,  the  lines  arc 
00  longer  uniformly  distributed  over  the  air-ga|}  area,  but  ate 
graduated  into  alternate  bands  of  dense  and  weak  induction  corr^ 
sponding  to  the  teeth  and  slots.  Further,  the  lines  curve  round  into 
the  sides  of  the  teeth,  so  that  their  average  lengdi  of  path  in  the 
air  and  the  air-gap  rductance  is  not  so  eanly  calculated.  Attowance 
must  be  made  for  this  by  taking  an  increased  length  of  air-gap 
"  mlg,  where  m  fs  the  ratio  maximum  densityfmtan  density,  of  wnaca 
the  value  is  cluefly  determined  by  the  ratios  of  the  width  of  tooth 
to  width  of  slot  and  of  the  width  of  slot  to  the  air-gap  between 
pole-face  and  surface  of  the  armature  core. 


*  And  extended  by  G.  Kapp,  "  On  Modern  Continuous-Cunent 
Dynamo- Electric  Machines,    Proe.  Inst.  C.E.  vol.  Ixxxiii.  p.  136. 

*  Drs  I.  and  E.  Hopkinsoo,  *'  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery,^*  FU. 
Trans.,  May  6.  1886;  this  was  further  expanded  in  a  second  paper 
on  "  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery."  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  Feb.  15.  iS^t* 
and  botli  are  reprinted  in  Orittnai  Papers  on  Dynamo- itackimtrf 
tmd  AUioi  Smbicch. 
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Tbft  mimlmie  core  must  be  divided  into  the  teeth  and  the  core 
below  the  teeth.   Owing  to  the  tapering  section  of  the  teeth, 


the  denaty  rises  towards  thctr  root,  and  when  this  reaches  a  high 
valut*  raoi  as  iS.ooo  or  more  lines  per  sg.  cm.,  the  saturation  of 
the  inmi^ain  forces  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  lines  outwardet 
into  the  slot.  A  distinction  must  then  be  drawn  between  the 
**  apparent  "  induction  which  would  hold  if  all  the  lines  were  con- 
centrated in  the  teeth,  and  the  "  real  "  induction.  The  area  of  the 
iron  isolKained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  teeth  under  the  pole- 
face  by  their  width  and  oy  the  net  length  of  the  iron  core  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  rotation.  The  latter  is  the  gross  length  of  the  armature 
less  the  space  lost  through  the  insulating  varnish  or  paper  Ix'tween 
the  disks  or  through  the  presence  of  ventilating  ducts,  which  are 
introduced  at  intervals  along  the  length  of  the  core.  The  former 
deduction  avenges  about  7  to  lo  %  of  the  gross  length,  while  the 
latter,  especiai;>  in  large  multipolar  machines,  is  an  even  more 
important  item.  Alter  calculating  the  density  at  different  section!) 
of  the  teeth,  reference  has  now  to  be  made  to  a  (B,H)  or  flux-density 
curvet  from  which  may  be  found  the  number  of  ampere-turna 
required  ^er  cm.  length  of  path.  This  number  may  be  exprcssc<l 
as  a  function  of  the  density  in  the  teeth,  and  if  /  (Bt)  be  its  average 
value  over  the  length  of  a  tooth,  the  ampere-turns  of  excitation 

Suired  over  the  teeth  on  either  side  of  the  core  as  the  lines  of  one 
d  enter  or  leave  the  armature  is  Xi=/(B,).2/r,  where  /i  is  the 
leiwth  of  a  tingle  tooth  in  cm. 

In  the  core  proper  below  the  teeth  the  length  of  path  continually 
shortens  as  we  pass  from  the  middle  of  the  pole  towards  the  centre 
line  of  aymmetry.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  lines  gradually  accumu- 
late in  the  core,  their  density  increases  from  zero  midway  under  the 
poles  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  on  the  line  of  symmetry.  The 
two  effects  partially  counteract  one  another,  and  tend  to  equalize 
die  difference  of  magnetic  potentLiI  required  over  the  paths  of 
varying  lengths;  but  Evince  the  reluctivity  of  the  iron  increases 
more  rai^ly  than  the  density  of  the  lines,  we  ma^  approximately 
take  for  the  length  of  path  (la)  the  minimum  peripheral  distance 
between  the  edt^es  of  adjacent  pole-faces,  and  then  assume  the 
maximum  vahn?  of  the  density  01  the  lines  as  holding  throughout 
tills  entire  patli.  In  ring  and  drum  machines  the  flux  issuing  from 
one  pole  divider  into  two  halves  in  the  armature  core,  so  that  the 
maximum  density  of  lines  in  the  armature  is  Bm  =  Zaf2ab.  where  a  = 
'the  radial  depth  of  the  disks  in  centimetres  and  6—  the  net  length  of 
iron  core.  The  total  exciting  power  required  between  the  pole- 
piecea  Is  thcr<rure,  at  no  load,  X,  =  X--f-X(+X*,  where  a.= 
j(B*)Jmi  in  or^Icr,  however,  to  allow  for  the  effect  of  the  armature 
cunent,  wlilch  increases  with  the  load,  a  further  term  X4  must  be 


In  the  continuous-current  dynamo  it  may  be,  and  usually  is. 
necessary  to  move  the  brushes  forward  from  the  interpolar  line  of 
symmetry  through  a  small  angle  in  the  direction  of  rotation,  in 
order  to  avoid  sparking  between  the  brtishes  and  the  commutator 
(jsi^  iM[ra)*  When  the  dynamo  is  giving  current,  the  wires  on 
cither  side  of  the  diameter  of  commutation  form  a  current-sheet 
flowing  along  the  surface  of  the  armature  from  end  to  end,  and 
whatever  the  actual  end-connexions  of  the  wires,  the  wires  may  ho 
ima^oed  to  be  joined  together  into  a  system  of  loops  such  that  the 
two  sides  of  each  loop  are  carrying  current  tn  opposite  directions. 
Thus  a  number  of  armature  ampere-turns  are  formed,  and  their 
Affect  on  the  entire  system  of  magnet  and  armature  must  be  taken 
into  account.  So  long  as  the  diameter  of  commutation  coincides 
with  the  line  of  s>-mmetry,  the  armature  may  be  regarded  as  a 
eyliodrkal  electromagnet  producing  a  flux  of  lines,  as  shown  iti 
ju.  30W  Tlie  direction  of  the  self-mduced  flux  in  the  air-gaps  is 
^e  same  as  that  of  the  lines  of  the  external  field  in  one  quadrant 
on  one  adc  of  DC,  but  opposed  to  it  in  the  other  quadrant  on  the 
same  side  of  DC;  hence  in  the 
resultant  field  due  to  the  combined 
action  of  the  field-magnet  and 
armature  ampere-turns,  the  flux  is 
as  much  strengthened  over  the  one 
half  of  each  polar  face  as  tt  is 
weakened  o\-cr  the  other,  and  the 
total  number  of  lines  is  unaffected, 
although  their  distribution  is 
alt  creel.  The  armature  ampere- 
turns  are  then  called  cross-turns. 
since  they  produce  a  cross-lield, 
which,  when  combined  with  the  sym- 
metrical field,  causes  the  leading 
pUK  cm  iitra  U  to  be  weakened  and  the  trailing  pole-comcrs  //  lo  be 
strengthened, the  neutral  line  of  zero  field  being  thustwisted  forwards 
in  the  direction  of  rotation.  But  when  the  brushes  and  diameter  of 
OOnuautation  are  shifted  forward,  as  shown  in  fig.  31,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  number  of  ampcrc-tums,  forming  a  zone  between  the  lines 
Dff  and  mC,  arc  in  effect  wound  immediately  on  the  magneticcircuit 
proper,  and  this  belt  of  ampcrc-tums  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
■mpere^ums  of  the  field,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  and  crossed  wires 
on  the  pole-)Mi  rrs.  The  armature  ampere-turns  are  then  divisiblo 
brto  the  two  b  inds,  the  back-turns,  included  within  twice  the  anglii 
of  lead  X,  wrak^ning  the  field,  aiid  the  cru&s-turns,  bounded  by  Llic 
0am  Dm.'wC,  agam  pradn^ag  distortion  of  the  weakened  sym- 


Fig.  30. 


metrical  fidd.   If,  therefore,  a  certain  flux  b  to  be  passed  thnxigh 

the  armature  core  in  opposition  to  the  demagoetixing  turns,  the 
difference  of  magnetic  potential  between  the  ppK-facee  must  include 
not  onlvX«,X«,andX«,  but  also  an  itemX»,  in  order  to  balance  the 
"  back  '  ampeie-tums  of  the  armature.  The  amount  by  which 
the  brushes  must  be  shifted  forward  increases  with  the  armature 
current,  and  in  corresponding  pr(^x>rtion  the  back  ampcr^tums 
are  also  increased,  their  value  being  craX/Ste",  where  c  -<  toe  current 
carried  by  each  of  the  r  active  wiresi  Thus  the  term  X>  takes  into 
account  the  effect  of  the  armature  reaction  on  the  total  flux;  it 
varies  as  the  armature  current  and  ai^le  of  lead  required  to  avoid 
sparking  are  increased ;  and  the  reason  for  its  introduction  in  the 
fourth  place  (X^^Xf-f-Xi-f  X.+X*),  is  that  it  increases  the  mag- 
netic difference  of  potential  which 
must  exist  between  the  poles  of  the 
dynamo,  and  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  leakage  is  due.  The 
leakage  paths  which  are  in  parallel 
with  the  armature  across  the  poles 
must  now  be  estimated,  and  so  a  new 
value  be  derived  for  the  flux  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ifom^mainet 
path.  If  P  — their  joint  permeance, 
the  leakage  flux  due  to  the  differ^  . 

ence  of   potential   at    the   polea  la  *''*'•  3"' 

s.>*i*3^A,XP,  and  this  must  be  added  to  the  ascfot  flax 
Z«,  or  Zp>*Z«+s,.  There  are  also  certain  leakage  paths  in 
parallel  with  the  raajrnet  corw,  and  upon  the  permeance  of  these 

a  varj-in,?  number  of  ampere-turns  is  acting  as  we  piT>rccd  along 
the  magnet  coils;  the  magnet  ilux  therefore  increases  by  the  ad- 
dition of  leakage  along  the  length  of  the  limbs,  and  finally  reaches 
a  m&ximum  near  the  ^okc.  Either,  then,  the  density  in  the  magnet 
Bw^Z^/A^  will  vanr  if  the  same  sectional  area  be  retained  through- 
out, or  the  sectional  area  of  the  magnet  must  itself  be  progressively 
increased.  In  general,  sufficient  accuracy  will  be  obtained  by 
assuming  a  certain  number  of  additional  leakage  lines  t,  as  travcH- 
ing  the  entire  length  of  magnet  limbs  and  yoke  ( =/m).  so  that  the 
d^sity  in  the  magnet  has  the  uniform  value  B«,  =  (Zo-f«,)/Aw. 
The  leakage  flux  added  on  actually  within  the  length  of  the  magnet 
core  or  f,  will  be  approximately  equal  to  half  the  total  M.M.F.  of 
the  coils  multiplied  by  the  permeance  of  the  leakage  paths  around 
one  coil.  The  corresponding  value  of  H  can  then  he  obtained  from 
the  (B,  H)  curve  of  the  material  of  which  the  magnet  is  composed, 
and  the  ampere-turns  thus  determined  must  be  added  to  X^,  or 
X*Xp-|-X«,  where  X«— /(B«)/».  The  final  equation  for  the  ex- 
citing power  required  on  a  magnetic  circuit  as  a  whole  will  therefore 
take  the  form 

X-.AT-o.8B^,+/(B,)a/.-^/(B.)/.+X»+/(BJC  (3) 
tf  the  magnet  cores  are  of  wrought  iron  or  cast  steel,  and  the  yoke 
is  of  cast  iron,  the  last  term  must  be  divided  into  two  portions 
corresponding  to  the  different  materials,  t.e.  into  S{^)lm-rJ(3v)^ 
tn  the  ordinary  multipolar  machine  with  as  many  magnet-coils  as 
there  are  poles,  each  coil  must  furnish  half  the  above  number  of 
ampere-tuma. 

Since  no  substance  is  impermeable  to  the  nassage  of  magnetic  flux. 
the  only  form  of  magnetic  circuit  free  from  leakage  is  one  uniformly 

wound  with  ampere-turns  over  its  whole  lengtL     The     „ ^^ 

reduction  of  the  mapuUc  Uakage  to  a  minimum  in  any  vr^"^ 
given  type  is  therefore  primarilv  a  question  of  distribut-  '*"V^ 
ing  the  winding  as  far  as  possible  uniformly  upon  the  circuit,  and 
as  the  winding  must  be  more  or  less  concentrated  into  coils,  it  resolves 
itself  into  the  necessity  of  introducing  as  long  air-paths  as  possible 
between  any  surfaces  which  are  at  different  magnetic  potentials. 
No  iron  should  be  brought  near  the  machine  which  does  not  form 
part  of  the  roanietic  circuit  proper,  and  especially  no  iron  should  be 
brought  near  the  poles*  between  which  the  difference  of  magnetic 
potential  practicaUy  reaches  its  maximum  value.  In  default  of  a 
machine  m  the  same  siie  or  similar  type  on  which  to  experiment* 
the  probable  direction  tii  the  leakage  flux  must  be  assumed  from 
the  drawing,  and  the  air  surrounding  the  machine  must  be  ma[»ed 
out  into  areas,  between  which  the  permeances  are  calculatnl  as 
closely  as  possible  by  means  of  su6h  approximate  formulae  as  those 
devised  by  Professor  G.  Forbe& 

In  the  earliest  "  magneto<lectric "  piflrh'"**  permanent  steel 
magnets,  either  rimple  or  compound,  were  employed,  and  for  many 
years  these  were  retained  in  certain  alternators,  some  _  _  ^^ 
of  which  are  still  in  use  for  arc  lighting  in  liehtbouse&  /Jfcjlr" 
Eiut  since  the  field  they  furnish  is  very  weak,  a  great  °f™*7 
advance  was  made  when  they  were  replaced  by  soft  ^^ 
iron  electromagnets,  which  could  be  made  to  yield  a  much  more 
intense  flux.  As  early  as  1831  Faraday'  experimented  with  electro> 
magnets,  and  after  1850  they  gradually  superseded  the  perinanent 
magnet.  When  the  total  ampere-turns  required  to  excite  the 
electromagnet  have  been  determined,  it  remains  to  decide  how 
the  excitation  shall  be  obtained;    and,  according  to  the  method 


■  Exp.  Jtsf..  scries  L  l4.par.  iii.  In  1845  Wheatstone and  Cooke 
patented  the  use  of  volute  "  magnets  in  place  <rf  permansBt 
magneu  (No.  10^655). 
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adopted,  continnourcnnwit  machines  may  be  divided  Into  loor 
well-defined  clawes.  .   .       ^      . 

.  The  Bimplest  method,  and  that  which  was  first  used,  ateparale 
txciUUion  from  some  other  source  of  direct  current,  which  may 
be  either  a  primary  or  a  secondary  battery  or  another  dynamo 
(fiK  32).  But  Moce  the  armature  yields  a  continuous  current,  it 
was  «irly  suggested  (by  J.  Brett  in  1848  and  F.  Sinsteden  in  1851) 
that  this  current  might  be  utilised  to  increase  the  flux;  combinations 
olf  permanent  and  electromagnets  were  therefore  next  employed, 
actiDK  either  on  the  main  armature  or  on  separate  armatures,  until 
in  1867  Dr  Werner  von  Siemens 
'  and  Sir  C.  Wheatstone  almost 
simnltaneoualy  discovered  that 
the  dynamo  could  be  made  sdf- 
exciHng  through  the  residual 
magnetism  retained  in  the  soft 
iron  cores  of  the  electromagnet. 
The  former  proposed  to  take  the 
whole  of  the  current  round  the 
magnet  coils  which  were  in  series 
with  the  armature  and  external 
circuit,  while  the  latter  proposed 
to  utilize  only  a  portion  derived 
by  a  shunt  from  the  main  cir- 
cuit ;  we  thus  arrive  at  the 
•econd  and  third  classes,  namely, 
terw  and  thufU  machines.  The 
'**'•  32.  sUrting   of   the    process   of   ex- 

citation in  either  case  is  the 
same;  when  the  brushes  are  touching  the  commutator  and  the 
armature  is  rotated,  the  small  amount  of  flux  left  in  the  mn^rtet 
is  cut  by  the  wires,  and  a  very  small  current  begiiw  to  flow  round 
tlie  closed  circuit;  this  increases  the  flux,  which  in  turn  further 
tncnases  the  E.M.r.  and  current,  until,  finally,  thecumulativeclT>ct 
stops  through  the  increasing  saturation  of  the  iron  cores.  Fi;;-  },^, 
illustrating  the  unes  machine,  shows  the  winding  of  the  exciting 
coils  to  be  composed  ttf  a  few  turns  of  thick  wire,  since  the  current 
is  undivided  throughout  the  whole  circuit,  the  resistance  of  both  the 
armature  and  field-ma^net  winding  must  be  low  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  external  cucuit.  if  the  useful  power  available  at  the 
terminals  of  the  machine  is  to  form  a  large  percentage  of  the  total 
electrical  power — in  other  irords.  if  the  efficiency  is  to  be  hi^b. 
Fig-  34  shorn  the  third  method,  in  which  the  windini;  of  tlic  field- 
magnets  is  a  sInaU  or  fine>wirc  circuit  of  many  turns  applied  to  the 
terminals  of  the  machine;  in  this  case  the  resistance  of  the  shunt 
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Fig.  35. 


Fio.  33.  Fio.  34. 

must  be  high  as  compared  with  that  of  the  external  circuit,  in  order 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  energy  may  be  absorbed 
in  the  field. 

Since  the  whole  of  the  armature  current  paaes  round  the  ficld- 
magnet  of  the  series  machine,  any  alteration  in  the  rraistance  of 
the  external  circuit  will  afl^cct  the  exdtation  and  also  the  voltage. 
A  curve  connecting  together  corresponding  values  of  external 
current  and  terminal  voltage  for  a  given  speed  of  rotation  is  known 
as  the  exUmai-characteristtc  of  the  machine;  in  its  main  features 
it  has  the  same  appearance  as  a  curve  of  magnetic  flux,  but  when 
the  current  exceeds  a  certain  amount  it  begins  to  bend  downwards 
and  the  voltage  decreases.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  found  in 
^he  armature  reaction  at  large  loads,  which  gradually  produces  a 
more  and  more  powerful  demagnetizing  eflfect,  as  the  brushes  are 
shifted  forwards  to  avoid  sparking;  eventually  the  back  ampere- 
turns  overpower  any  addition  to  the  field  that  would  otherwise 
be  due  to  the  increased  current  flowing  round  the  magnet.  The 
"^external  characteristic"  for  a  shunt  machine  has  an  entirely 
dlfTcrcnt  ^lapc.  The  field-magnet  circuit  being  connected  in 
parallel  with  the  external  circuit,  the  cxdting  current,  if  the  applied 
voltage  remains  the  same,  is  in  no  way  affected  by  alterations  in  the 
resistance  of  the  latter.  As.  however,  an  increase  In  the  external 
Current  causes  a  greater  loss  of  volts  in  the  armature  and  a  greater 
armature  reaction,  the  terminal  voltage,  which  is  also  the  exciting 
voltage,  b  highest  at  no  load  and  then  diminishes.  The  fall  is  at 
first  gradual,  but  after  a  certain  critical  value  of  the  armature 
current  is  reached,  the  machine  b  ra[»dly  demagnetized  and  Icmcs 
ks  vfrftaca  totireiy. 


The  last  method  of  excitation,  namely,  cemp^tnd^winStw  rtg. «). 
is  a  combination  of  the  two  preceding,  and  «ns  first  used  by  &  A. 
Varley  and  by  C.  F.  Brush.  If  a  machine  is  in  the  first  instance  shoat* 
wound,  and  acertainnumber  of  series-turns  are  added,  the  latter.aaee 
they  carry  the  external  current,  can  be  made  to  countcfsct  the  effect 
which  the  increased  external  current 
would  have  in  lowering  the  voltage 
of  the  simple  shunt  machine.  The 
ampere-turns  of  the  scries  winding 
must  be  such  that  they  not  only 
balance  the  increase  of  the  demag- 
netixing  back  ampere-turns  on  the 
armature,  but  further  increase  the 
useful  flux,  and  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  voltii  over  their  own  resistance 
and  that  of  the  armature.  The  machine  - 
will  then  give  for  a  constant  speed 
a  nearly  con^ant  voluge  at  its  ter< 
roinals,  and  the  curve  of  the  extenul 
characteristic  becomes  a  straight  tine 
for  all  loads  within  its  capacity.  Since 
with  most  prime  movers  an  increase  of 
the  load  is  accompanied  by  a  drop  in 

speed,  this  effect  may  also  be  counteracted;  vfaOe.  lastly,  if  the 
series-turns  are  still  further  increased,  the  voltage  may  be  made  to 
rise  with  an  increasing  load,  and  the  machine  b  "  over-oompoandeiL'* 
At  the  initial  moment  when  an  anziature  coil  is  first  short- 
circuited  by  the  passage  of  the  two  sectors  forming  its  ends  under 
the  contact  surface  of  a  brush,  a  certain  amount  of 
electromagnetic  tnwgy  is  stored  up  in  its  magnetic 
field  as  linked  with  the  ampcre-tums  of  the  coil  when 
carrying  its  full  ^hare  of  the  total  armature  current. 
During  the  period  of  ahort-circuit  this  quantity  of 
energy  has  to  be  dissipated  as  the  current  falls  to  zero, 
and  has  again  to  be  re-stored  as4hc  current  is  reversed  and  raised 
to  the  same  valuCr  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  period 
of  short-circuit  as  fixed  by  the  widths  of  the  brush  and  of  the 
mica  insulation  between  the  sectors,  and  by  the  periphenl 
speed  of  the  commutator  is  extremely  brief,  and  only  lasts  on 
an  average  from  licth  to  roViF^^  ^^  ^  second.  The  problem  of 
sparklcss  commutation  is  therefore  primarily  a  question  of  oar 
ability  to  dissipate  and  to  re-store  the  required  amount  of  enofy 
with  sufficient  rapidity. 

An  important  aid  towards  the  solution  of  this  problem  is 
found  in  the  effect  of  the  varying  contact-resistance  betwces 
the  brush  and  the  surfaces  of  the  leading  and  trailing  sectori 
which  it  covets.  As  the  commutator  moves  under  the  brush, 
the  area  of  contact  which  the  brush  makes  with  the  Icadiog 
sector  diminishes^  and  the  resistance  between  the  two  tiscs; 
Gonvcreely,  the  area  of  contact  between  the  brush  and  the  trailing 
sector  increases  and  the  reustance  falls.  This  action  tends 
automatically  to  bring  the  current  through  each  sector  into 
strict  proportionality  to  the  amount  of  its  surface  which  is 
covered  by  the  brush,  aiid  so  to  keep  the  current-density  and 
the  loss  of  volts  over  the  contacts  uniform  and  constant.  At 
soon  as  the  current-density  in  the  two  portions  of  the  brush 
becomes  unequal,  a  greater  amount  of  heat  is  developed  at  the 
commutator  surface,  and  this  in  the  first  place  affords  an  addi- 
tional outlet  for  the  dissipation  of  the  stored  energy  of  the  coflt 
while  after  revciBal  of  the  current  it  is  the  accompaniment  of 
a  re-storage  of  the  required  energy.  This  energy,  as  wdl  as 
that  which  is  spent  in  heating  the  coil,  can  in  fact,  in  default  of 
other  sources,  be  derived  through  the  action  of  the  imeqasl 
current-density  from  the  electrical  output  of  the  rest  of  the 
armature  winding,  and  so  only  indirectly  from  the  prime  mover. 
In  practice,  when  the  normal  contact-resistance  of  the  brushes 
is  low  relatively  to  the  resistance  of  the  coil,  as  is  the  case  with 
metal  brushes  of  copper  or  brass  gauze,  but  little  benefit  can  be 
obtained  from  the  action  of  the  varying  contact-resistance.  It 
exerts  no  appreciable  clTect  until  close  towards  the  end  of  the 
period  of  short-circuit,  and  then  Only  with  such  a  high-curreot- 
dcnsity  at  the  trailing  edge  of  the  leaving  sector  that  at  tht 
moment  of  parting  the  brush-tip  is  fused,  or  its  metal  volatiliMd, 
and  sparking  has  in  fact  set  in.  With  such  brushes,  then,  it 
becocnes  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  rever»ng  E.H.F. 
impressed  upon  the  coil  by  the  magnetic  field  through  whidl 
it  is  moving.   If  such  a  reversing  .fidd  cooocft  into  acMoo  «Ui 
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the  ctintBt  b  stOI  uorevened,  its  E.M.F.  b  apposed  to  tlie 
direction  of  the  curreut,  and  the  coil  is  tlierefote  driving  the 
umatuie  forward  as  in  a  motor;  it  thus  affords  a  ready  means 
of  rapidly  dissipating  part  of  the  initial  energy  in  the  form  of 
mecbanioJ  work  instead  of  as  beat.  After  the  current  has 
been  reversed,  the  converse  process  sets  in,  and  the  prim£ 
mover  directly  expends  mechanical  energy  not  only  in  heating 
the  cdl,  but  also  in  storing  up  electromagnetic  energy  with  a 
lapicfity  dqiendent  upon  the  strength  of  the  reversing  field. 
The  required  direction  of  external  held  can  be  obtained  in  the 
dynamo  by  shifting  the  brushes  forward,  so  that  the  short- 
circuited  coO  enters  into  the  fringe  of  lines  issuing  from  the 
leading  pole-tip,  i.».  by  giving  the  brushes  an  "  angle  of  lead." 
An  objection  to  this  process  is  that  the  main  Suz  is  ther^y 
weakened  owing  to  the  belt  of  back  ampere-tums  which  arises 
(>.  supra),  A  still  greater  objection  is  that  the  amount  of  the 
angle  of  lead  must  be  suited  to  the  value  of  the  load,  the  concc- 
tive  power  of  copper  bruriies  being  very  small  if  the  reversing 
E.H.F.  is  not  closely  adjusted  in  proportion  to  tlie  anaature 
current. 

On  this  account  metal  brushes  have  been  almost  entirely 
sapetsedcd  by  carbon  moulded  into  hard  blocks.  With  these, 
owing  to  tlidr  higher  specific  contact-resistance,  a  very  con- 
siderable reversing  eSect  can  be  obtained  through  the  action  of 
unequil  current-density,  and  indeed  hi  favourable  cases  complete 
sparklessness  can  be  obtained  throughout  the  entire  range  of 
load  cf  the  machine  with  a  fixed  position  of  the  brushes.  Yet 
if  the  work  which  they  are  called  upon  to  pwform  exceeds  certain 
limits,  they  tend  to  become  overheated  with  consequent  glowing 
or  sparking  at  their  tips,  so  that,  wherever  possible,  it  Is  advisable 
to  reinforce  their  action  by  a  certain  amount  of  reversing  field, 
the  brushes  being  set  so  that  its  strength  is  rouf^dy  correct  for, 
say,  half  load. 

In  the  case  of  dynamos  driven  by  steain-tart>ines,  sparkless 
commutation  is  especially  difficult  to  obtain  owing  to  the  high 
speed  of  rotation  and  the  very  short  space  of  lime  in  which  the 
current  has  to  be  reversed.  Special  "  reversing  poles  "  then 
become  necessary;  these  are  wound  with  magnetizing  coils  in 
series  with  the  main  armature  current,  so  that  the  strength  of 
field  which  they  yield  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  current 
which  has  to  be  reversed.  These  again  may  be  combined  with 
a  "  compensating  winding "  embedded  in  the  pole-faces  and 
carrying  current  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  armature 
ampere-tums,  so  as  to  neutralise  the  cross  effect  of  the  latter 
and  prevent  distortion  of  the  resultant  field. 
'  From  the  moment  that  a  dynamo  begins  to  ran  with  excited 
6sld.  heat  Is  continuously  generated  by  the  passage  of  tlie  current 
through  the  windings  of  tlie  field-magnet  coils  and  the 
armature,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  hysteresis  and 
eddy  currents  in  the  armature  and  pole-pieces.  Whether 
the  source  of  tne  heat  be  in  the  field-magnet  or  In  the  armatuie,  the 
mass  in  which  it  originates  will  continue  to  rise  in  temperature 
until  such  a  difference  of  temperature  is  established  between  itself 
and  the  surrouBding  air  that  the  rate  at  which  the  beat  is  carried 
off  by  radiation,  convection  and  conduction  is  equal  to  the  rate  at 
which  it  is  hdne  generated.  Evidently,  then,  the  temperature 
which  any  part  oT  the  machioe  attains  after  a  prolonged  run  muK 
depend  on  the  extent  and  eRectivcness  of  the  cooling  surface  from 
whicll  radiation  takes  place,  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  aay 
currents  of  air  set  op  by  the  rotation  of  itself  or  surrounding  parts, 
tfnd  upon  the  presence  of  neighbouring  masses  of  metal  to  carry 
away  the  heat  by  conduction.  In  the  field-magnet  coils  the  rate 
at  whidi  htarb  being  generated  is  easily  determined,  since  it  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  the  current  passing  through  them  multiplied  by 
their  resistance.  Further,  the  magnet  is  usually  stationary,  and 
only  indirectly  affected  by'draughts  of  air  due  to  the  rotating  arma- 
ture.  Hence  for  machines  of  a  given  type  and  of  similar  propottions, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  upon  some  method  of  reckonug  tbeoool- 
ing  surface  of  the  magnet  coils  Sc,  such  that  the  rise  of  temperature 
above  that  of  the  surrounding  air  may  be  predicted  from  an  equation 
of  the  form  t'-kWjSc,  where  W-thc  rate  in  watts  at  which  heat 
is  generated  bi  the  coils,  and  it  is  some  constant  depending  upon  the 
oict  anetbod  of  reckoning  their  cooling  surface.  As  a  general  rule 
the  cooling  surface  of  a  field-coil  is  reckoned  as  equal  to  the  exposed 
outer  sunace  of  its  wire,  the  influence  of  the  end  flanges 'being 
ocfflected,  or  only  taken  Into  account  in  the  case  of  very  short 
bobbins  wound  with  a  considerable  depth  of  win.  In  tbe  case  of 
ttis  lutating  armature  *  similar  formula  auist.ba  a^gtntltd,  bat 


.  with  the  additiao  of  a  (actor  to  allow  for  Ae  Increase  b  the  effectivo*i 
ness  of  any  given  cooling  surface  due  to  the  rotation  causing  oon* 
vection  currents  in  the  surrounding  air.  Only  experiment  can 
determine  tbe  exact  effect  of  this,  and  even  with  a  riven  type  of 
armature  it  is  dependent  on  the  number  of  poles,  each  of  which  help* 
to  break  up  tbe  airKairrents,  and  so  to  dissipate  tbe  beat.  For 
example,  in  two-pole  machines  with  drum  bar-armatures^  if  the  cool- 
ing surface  be  reckoned  as  equal  to  the  cylindrical  exterior  plus  the 
area  of  the  two  ends,  'the  heating  coefficient  for  a  peripheral  speed  of 
tsoo  ft.  per  minute  is  less  than  baU  of  that  for  the  same  armature 
when  at  rest.  A  further  difficulty  stBI  meets  the  das^aer  in  tbe 
correct  predetermination  of  the  total  loss  of  watts  in  an  armature 
before  the  machine  has  been  tested.  It  is  made  up  of  three  separate 
items,  namely,  the  copper  toss  in  the  armature  winding,  the  loss 
by  hysteresis  in  the  iron,  and  the  loss  by  eddy  currents,  whidi 
again  may  be  divided  into  those  in  the  armature  ban  and  end- 
connexions,  and  those  in  the  core  and  its  end-plates.  The  two 
latter  items  are  both  dependent  upon  tbe  speed  of  the  machine; 
but  whereas  the  hysteresis  loss  is  proportional  to  the  speed  for  a 
given  density  of  flux  in  the  armature,  the  eddy  current  loss  is 
proportional  to  tlie  square  of  the  speed,  and  owiag  to  this  differ^ 
ence,  the  one  loss  can  be  sqiaratea  from  the  other  by  testing  an 
■armature  at  varying  speeds*.  Thus  for  a  given  rise  of  temperature, 
the  question  of  the  amount  in  cuirent  which  can  be  taken  out  of 
an  armature  at  different  speeds  depends  upon  the  proportion  which, 
the  bysteicsis  and  eddy  watts  bear  to  the  copper  loss,  and  the  latio 
In  which  the  effectiveness  of  the  cooling  surface  is  altered  by  the 
alteration  in  speed:  Experimental  data,  again,  can  alone  decide 
upon  the  amount  of  eddy  currents  that  may  be  expected  in  given^ 
armatures,  and  caution  »  required  in  apptying-the  results  of  one 
machine  to  another  in  which  any  of  the  oonditiona,  such  as  the 
number  of  poles,  density  in  the  teeth,  proportkioa  of  slot  depth  to 
width,  &C.J  are  radically  altered. 

It  remains  to  add,  that  the  rise  of  temperature  which  may  be 
permitted  in  any  part  of  S'  dynamo  after  a  prolonged  run  is  very 
generally  pbcea  at  about  70"  Fahr.  above  the  aurrouadiog  air* 
Such  a  limit  in  ordinary  ooaditioos  of  worfciag  leads  to  a  final 
temperature  of  about  170^  Fahr.,  beyond  which  the  durability  of 
the  msulatton  of  the  wires  is  liable  to  be  injuriously  affected.  Upon 
some  such  ba^s  the  output  of  a  dynamo  in  contmoous  workiiw  is 
rated,  although  for  shwt  periods  of,  say,  ttro  boun  tbe  normal  (uU- 
load  current  of  a  large  machine  may  bo  exceeded  by  some  2S% 
without  unduly  heating  the  armature. 

For  the  electio-dqwsition  of  metals  or  tbe  electrolytic  trea^ 
meat  of  ores  a  continvous  current  is  a  necessity;  but,  apart  from 
such  use,  tbe  purposes  from  which  the  continuous-  [/,„  ^ 
current  dynamo  is  wdl  adapted  are  so  numerous  that  ow 
they  cover  nearly  tbe  whole  field  of  electrical  engineer-  <'>i«m» 
ing,  with  one  important  exception.  To  meet  these 
various  uses,  the  pressures  for  which  the  msrhine  is 
designed  are  of  equally  wide  range;  for  the  transmisaon  o{ 
power  over  long  distances  they  may  be  as  high  as  jooo  volts, 
and  for  dectrolytic  work  as  low  as  five.  Each  electrolytic  bath, 
with  its  leads,  requires  on  an  average  only  some  fotu  or  five  volts, 
so  that  even  when  several  are  worked  in  series  the  voltage  of  the 
dynamo  seldom  exceeds  60.  On  the  other  hand,  the  current  is 
targe  and  may  amount  to  as  much  as  from  looo  to  14,000  amperes^ 
necessitating  the  use  of  tsro  commutators,  one  at  either  end  o( 
the  armature,  in  order  to  collect  the  cuireht  without  excessive 
heating  of  the  sectors  and  brushes.  The  fidd-magnets  are  in- 
variably shunt-woond,  in  order  to  avoid  reversal  of  the  current 
through  polarization  at  the  decttodes  of  the  bath.  For  In- 
candescent lighting  by  gjow  lamps,  the  requirements  of  smalt 
isolated  insuUadons  and  of  central  stations  for  the  distribution 
of  dectrical  energy  over  latje  areas  must  be  distinguished.  For 
tbe  lighting  of  a  private  boose  or  small  factory,  the  dynamo 
giving  from  5  to  loo  kilo-watt*  of  output  is  commonly  wound 
for  a  voltage  of  too,  and  is  driven  by  pitlley  and  bdt  from  a  gas, 
oil  or  steam-engine;  or,  if  approaddng  the  Ugher  limit  above 
mentioned,  it  is  often  directly  coupled  to  the  cnnk-shaft  of  th< 
steam-engine.  If  used  in  conjunction  with  an  accumulator  of 
secondary  cells,  it  It  ahuat-wauDd,  and  must  give  the  higher 
voltage  necessary  to  charge  the  batleiy;  otfaerwiao  it  is  ooat> 
pound-wound,  in  order  to  maiataiil  the  preaaore  on  the  lamps 
constant  under  all  loads  within  its  capadty.  The  compound- 
wound  dynamo  is  likewiss  tbe  most  usual  for  the  lighting  oi 
steamships,  and  is  then  directly  coupled  to  its  steam-engine) 
its  output  sddont  exceeds  too  kSo-wattt,  at  a  voltage  of  too  or 
1 10.  For  larger  installations  a  voltage  of  150  is  commonly  used, 
while  for  centnl-atalion  wor^  economy  in  the  distributiitt 
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nains  dkuta  a  higher  TolUge,  etpediUy  to  eennexfcm  with 
A  three-iriie  system;  the  larger  dynamos  may  then  give  500 
volts,  and  be  connected  directly  across  the  two  outer  wires.  A 
pair  of  smaller  machines  coupled  together,  and  each  capable  of 
giving  150  volts,  are  often  placed  in  aeriei  acroas  the  system, 
with  their  common  Junction  connected  to  the  middle  wire;  the 
one  which  at  any  time  is  on  the  side  carrying  the  smaller  current 
will  act  as  a  motor  and  drive  the  other  as  a  dynamo,  so  as  to 
balance  the  system.  The  directly-coupled  steam  dynamo  may 
be  said  to  have  practically  displaced  the  belt-  or  rope-driven 
sets  which  were  formerly  common  in  central  stations.  The 
generating  units  of  the  central  station  are  arranged  in  progressive 
sixes,  rising  from,  it  may  be,  150  or  joo  horse-power  up  to  750 
or  1000,  or  In  large  towns  to  as  much  as  jooo  hotse-power.  If 
for  lighting  only,  they  are  usually  shunt-wound,  the  regulation 
of  the  voltage,  tc  keep  the  pressure  constant  on  the  distributing 
system  under  the  gradual  changes  of  load,  being  effected  by 
variable  resistances  in  the  shunt  circuit  of  the  field-magnels. 

Generators  used  for  supplying  current  to  electric  tramways 
arc  commonly  wound  for  soo  volts  at  no  load  and  are  over- 
compounded,  so  that  the  voltage  rises  to  550  volts  at  the  maxi- 
mum load,  and  thus  compensates  for  the  loss  of  volts  over  the 
transmitting  lines.  For  arc  lighting  it  was  formerly  usual  to 
employ  a  class  of  dynamo  which,  from  the  nature  of  its  con- 
ftmction,  was  called  an  "open-coil"  machine,  and  which  gave 
a  unidirectional  but  pulsating  current.  Of  such  machines  the 
Brush  and  Thomson-Houston  types  were  very  widely  used; 
their  E.M.F.  ranged  from  1000  to  jOO*  volts  for  worlting  a  large 
number  of  arcs  in  series,  and  by  means  of  special  regulatois  their 
current  was  maintained  constant  over  a  wide  range  of  voltage. 
But  as  their  efficiency  was  low  and  they  could  not  be  applied  to 
any  other  purpose,  they  have  been  largely  superseded  in  central 
stations  by  dosed-coil  dynamos  or  alternators,  which  can  also 
be  used  for  incandescent  lighting.  In  cases  where  the  central 
station  is  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  district  to  which 
the  electric  energy  is  to  be  supplied,  voltages  from  1000  to  sooo 
are  employed,  and  these  are  transformed  down  at  certain 
distributing  centres  by  continnous-current  transformers  (see 
TiANsrounEKS  and  Electricitt  Suptly).  These  latter 
machines  are  in  reality  motor-driven  dynamos,  and  hence  are  also 
called  uutor-generalers;  the  armatures  of  the  motor  and 
dynamo  are  often  wound  on  the  same  core,  with  a  commutator 
at  either  end,  the  one  to  receive  the  high-pressure  motor  current, 
and  the  other  to  collect  the  low-pressure  current  furnished  by 
the  dyiutmo. 

In  all  large  central  stations  it  is  necessary  that  the  dynamos 
should  be  capable  of  being  run  i°«  paraltd,  ao  that  their  outputs 
may  be  combined  on  the  same  **  omnibus  bars  "  and  thence  dis- 
tfimted  to  the  network  of  feeders.  With  simple  ihunt-wound 
machines  this  is  easily  effected  by  coupling  together  terminals  of 
Cke  sign  when  the  voltage  of  the  two  or  more  machines  are  closely 
equal.  With  compound-wound  dynamos  not  only  must  the  eMenal 
tenninals  of  like  sign  be  coupled  lopther,  but  the  junctbns  of  the 
brash  leads  with  the  series  winding  must  be  connected  bv  an 
"  equalisiag  "  lead  of  k>w  resistance:  otherwise.  ahouM  the  E.M.F. 
•f  one  machine  for  any  reason  fall  below  the  voltage  of  the  omnibus 
Inrs,  there  is  a  danger  of  its  polarity  being  reversed  by  a  back 
current  from  the  others  with  which  it  m  in  paralleL 

Owing  to  the  necessary  presence  in  the  continuouxumnt  dynamo 
«(  the  commutator,  with  its  attendant  liability  to  sparking  at  the 
brushes,  and  further,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  insulating  the  rotating 
armature  wires,  a  pressure  of  3000  volu  has  seldom  been  exceeded 
in  any  one  continooas-eunent  machine,  and  has  bean  given  above 
••  the  limitins!  voltags  of  the  class.  It  therefore  it  is  reouired  to 
wxk  with  higher  pressures  in  order  to  secure  economy  in  the  trans- 
mitting lines,  two  or  man  machines  must  be  couplM  in  serits  by 
Connecting  together  terminals  which  are  of  ontike  Hgn.>  The  stress 
af  the  total  votuga  may  still  fall  on  the  insulation  of  the  winding 


'  Betwaen  Moutiers  and  Lyons,  a  distance  of  115  m.,  energy  is 
transmitted  on  the  Thury  oiFect-cuirent  system  at  a  maximum 
pressure  at  60.000  volts.  Four  groups  of  machines  in  series  are 
employed,  each  group  coiuistiag  of  lour  machines  in  series;  the 
rated  output  of  each  component  machine  is  7^5  aaspeKs  at  3900 
volts  or  400  li.pb  A  water  turbine  drives  two  pairs  of  such  machines 
through  an  insulating  coupling,  and  the  lub-baie  of  each  pair  of 
machiiMs  is  separate^  insulatM  from  earth,  the  foundation  being 
tfso  «(  special  insulating  materiaU. 


fram  the  body  of  the  machine;  heme  for  Ugb-voltagi  t 

of  power  over  very  long  distances,  the  continuous<urreot  dvnamo 
in  certain  points  yields  in  convenience  to  the  alternator,  in  this 
there  is  no  commutator,  the  armature  coils  may  be  stationary  and 
can  be  more  thoroughly  insulated,  while,  further,  if  it  be  thoQ^ 
undesirable  to  design  the  machine  for  the  full  transmitting  voltage, 
it  is  easy  to  wind  the  armature  for  a  low  pressure;  this  can  M 
subsequently  trsnsformed  up  to  a  high  pressure  by  means  of  the 
altemating-currenl  tranafonner,  which  has  autionary  windinga 
and  so  high  an  efficiency  that  but  little  loss  arises  from  iu  use. 
With  these  remarks,  the  transition  may  be  made  to  the  fulkt 
discussion  of  the  alternatoe. 

Alttrnaltn. 

The  frequency  employed  in  altetnating-current  systems  for 
distributing  power  and  Ught  varies  between  such  wide  limits 
as  >s  and  133;  yet  in  recent  time*  the  tendency  ^ 
has  been  towards  standard  frequencies  of  as>  S" 
and  100  as  a  maximum.  High  frequendes  involve  mora 
copper  in  the  magnet  coils,  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  poles, 
and  a  greater  loss  of  power  in  their  excitation,  but  the  altematot 
as  a  whole  is  somewhat  lighler,and  (he  transformers  are  cheaper. 
On  the  other  hand,  high  frequency  may  cause  prejudicial  cflccts, 
due  to  the  inductance  and  capacity  of  the  distributing  lines; 
and  in  asynchronous  motors  used  oi|  polyphase  systems  the 
increased  number  of  poles  necessary  to  obtain  reasonable  spteit 
reduces  their  efficiency,  and  is  otherwise  disadvantageous, 
especially  for  small  horse-powers.  A  frequency  lower  than  40  is, 
however,  not  pcrmisaible  where  arc  lighting  is  to  form  any  cod> 
siderable  portion  of  the  work  and  is  to  be  effected  by  the  alter- 
nating current  without  rectification,  aincc  below  this  value  the 
eye  can  detect  the  periodic  alteration  in  the  Ught  as  the  carbons 
alternately  cool  and  become  heated.  Thus  for  combined  lighting 
and  power  50  or  60  are  the  most  usual  frequencies;  but  if  the 
system  is  designed  solely  or  chiefly  for  the  distribution  of  power, 
a  still  lower  frequency  is  preferable.  On  this  account  as  was 
selected  by  the  engineers  for  the  Niagara  Falls  power  trans- 
mission, after  careful  consideration  of  the  problem,  and  this 
frequency  has  since  been  widely  adopted  in  similar  cases. 

The  most  usual  type  of  hetetopolar  alternator  has  an  internal 
rotating  field-magnet  system,  and  an  external  stationary  arma- 
ture, as  in  fig.  10.  The  coils  of  the  armature,  whidi 
must  for  high  voltages  be  heavily  insulated,  are  then 
not  subjected  to  the  additional  stresses  due  to  centri-  <■■* 
fugal  force;  and  further,  the  collecting  rings  which  ' 
must  be  attached  to  the  rotating  portion  need  only  *""Tiih 
the  exciting  current  at  a  low  voltage. 

The  homopolar  machine  possesses  the  advantages  that  only 
a  single  exciting  coil  is  required,  whatever  the  number  of  polar 
projections,  and  that  both  the  annatnre  and  field-nagnet  coils 
may  be  stationary.  From  fig.  8  it  wiU  be  seen  that  it  b  not 
essential  that  the  ex- 
citing coil  shoidd 
revolve  with  the  in- 
ternal magnet,  but  it 
may  be  supported 
from  the  external 
stationary  armature 
while  still  embracing 
the  central  part  of  the 
rotor.  The  E.M.F.  is 
set  up  in  the  armature 
coils  through  the 
periodic  variation  of 
the  flux  through  them 
at  the  iron  projections  sweep  past,  and  these  lattct  may 
be  likened  to  a  number  of  "  keepers,"  which  complete  the 
magnetic  circuit.  From  the  action  of  the  rotating  iron  mtisft 
they  may  alto  be  contideicd  as  the  inducing  elements  <K 
"  inductors,"  and  the  bomopoUr  madune  b  thence  also 
known  as  the  "  inductor  alternator."  If  the  end  of  the 
rotor  marked  S  in  fig.  8  is  split  up  into  a  number  of  S  polat 
projectioas  similar  to  the  N  poles,  a  second  set  of  armature  cotb 
may  be  aRaaflsd  opporits  u  them,  and'ws  obtain  an  iadacMr 
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alternator  with  double  armature.  Or  the  polar  projections  at 
the  two  ends  may  be  staggered,  and  a  single  armature  winding 
be  passed  straight  through  the  armature,  as  in  fig.  36,  which 
shows  at  the  side  the  appearance  o(  the  revolving  inductor  with 
its  crowD  of  polar  projections  in  one  ring  opposite  to  the  gaps 


may  be  subjected,  its  own  weight  tends  to  deform  it.  The 
segmental  core-disks  are  usually  secured  to  the  internal  circum- 
ference of  a  circular  cast  iron  frame;  the  latter  has  a  box  section 
of  considerable  radial  depth  to  give  stiiTness  to  it,  and  the  disks 
are  tightly  clamped  between  internal  flanges,  one  being  a  fixed 


between  the  polar  projections  of  the  other  ring.  But  in  spite 
of  its  advantage  of  the  single  stationary  exciting  coil,  the  in- 
ductor alternator  has  such  a  high  degree  of  leakage,  and  the  effect 
of  armature  reaction  is  so  detrimental  in  it,  that  the  type  has 
been  gradually  abandoned,  and  a  return  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally made  to  the  hcteropolar  alternator  with  internal  poles 
radiating  outwards  from  a  circular  yoke-ring.  The  construction 
of  a  typical  machine  of  this  class  is  illustrated  in  fig.  37. 

Since  the  field-magnet  coils  rotate,  they  must  be  carefully 
designed  to  withstand  centrifugal  force,  and  are  best  composed 
of  flat  copper  strip  wound  on  edge  with  thin  insulation  between 
adjacent  layers.  The  coil  is  secured  by  the  edges  of  the  pole- 
shoc-s  which  overhang  the  pole  and  tightly  compress  the  coil 
against  the  yoke-ring;  the  only  effect  from  centrifugal  force  is 
then  to  compress  still  further  the  flat  turns  of  copper  against 
the  pole-shoes  without  deformation.  The  poles  arc  either  of 
cast  steel  of  circular  or  oblong  section,  bolted  to  the  rim  of  the 
yoke-ring,  or  are  built  up  of  thin  laminations  of  sheet  steel. 
When  the  peripheral  speed  is  very  high,  the'  yoke-ring  will  be 
of  cast  steel  or  may  ilsclf  be  built  up  of  sheet  steel  laminations, 
this  material  being  rehable  and  easily  tested  to  ensure  iis  sound 
mechanical  strength.  If  the  armature  slots  are  open,  the  pole- 
pieces  will  in  any  case  be  laminated  to  reduce  the  eddy  currents 
set  up  by  the  variation  of  the  flux-density. 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  poles'  of  the  alternator  when 
driven  by  a  reciprocating  steam-engine,  the  diameter  of  its 
rotor  is  usually  larger  and  its  length  less  than  in  the  continuous- 
current  dynamo  of  corresponding  output.  The  support  of  the 
armature  core  when  of  large  diameter  is  therefore  a  more  diflicult 
problem,  since,  apart  from  any  magnetic  strains  to  which  it 
'  For  experiments  on  high-frequency  currents,  Nikola  Tcsia  con- 
structed an  alternator  having  384  poles  and  t-iving  a  frequency  of 
about  10.000  {Journ.  Iml.  Eicc.  Enj.  1892.  21.  p.  82).  The  opposite 
extreme  is  found  in  alternators  directly  coupled  to  the  Parsons  steam- 
turbine,  in  which,  wilh  a  speed  of  3000  revs,  per  min.,  only  two 
poles  are  required  to  give  a  frequency  of  50.  By  a  combination 
of  a  Parsons  steam-turbine  running  at  12.000  revs,  per  min.  with  an 
alternator  of  140  poles  a  frequency  of  14.000  has  fx'cn  obtained 
(Exiinrmnf,  25th  of  August  1899).  For  description  of  an  experi- 
mental  machine  for  10,000  cycles  per  second  when  running  at 
3000  rev».  per  min..  sea  Traat.  Amtt.  Inst.  Elal.  Enf.  vol.  xxHi. 
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part  of  the  frame  and  the  other  loose,  with  transverse  bolts 
passing  right  through  from  side  to  side  (fig.  37).  In  order  to 
lessen  the  weight  of  the  structure  and  its  expense  in  material, 
the  cast  iron  frame  has  in  some  cases  been  entirely  dispensed 
with,  and  braced  tie-rods  have  been  used  to  render  the  eflcctive 
iron  of  the  armature  core-disks  self-supporting. 

Owing  to  the  high  speed  of  the  turbo-alternator,  its  rotor  calls 
for  the  utmost  care  in  its  design  to  withstand  the  effect  of 
centrifugal  force  with- 
out any  shifting  of  the 
exciting  coils,  and  to 
secure  a  perfect  balance. 

The  appearance  of 
the  armature  of  a 
typical  three  -  phase 
alternator  is  illustrated 
in  fig.  38,  which  shows 
a  portion  of  the  lower 
half  after  removal  of 
the    field-magnet. 

With  open  slots  the 
coils,  after  being  wound 
on  formers  to  the  re- 
quired shape,  are 
thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  insulating 
compound,  dried,  and 
after  a  further  wrapping 
wilh  several  layers  of 
insulating  material, 
finally  pressed  into  the 
slots  together  wilh  a 
sheet  of  lealheroid  or 
flexible  micanite.  The  end-connexions  of  each  group  of  coils 
of  one  phase  project  straight  out  from  the  slots  or  are 
bent  upwards  alternately  wilh  those  of  the  other  phases,  so 
that  they  may  clear  one  another  (fig.  37)-  A  wooden  wedge 
driven  into  a  groove  at  the  top  of  each  slot  is  often  used 
to  lock  the  coil  in  place.  With  slots  nearly  closed  at  the 
top,  the  coils  are  formed  by  hand  by  Ihrcadinf    the   wire 
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through  tubes  of  micanite  or  specially  prepared  paper  lining 
the  slots;  or  with  single-turn  loops,  stout  bars  of  copper  of 
(J -shape  can  be  driven  through  the  slots  and  closed  by  soldered 
connexions  at  the  other  end. 

The  first  experimental  dctormination  of  the  shape  of  the  E.M.F. 
curve  of  an  alternator  was  made  by  J.  Joubert  in  1880.  A  revolving 
contact-maker  charged  a  condenser  with  the  E.M.F. 
produced  by  the  armature  at  a  particular  instant  during 
each  period.  The  condeoaer  was  discharged  through  a 
ballistic  galvanometer,  and  from  the  measured  throw  the 
instantaneous  E.M.F.  could  be  deduced.  The  contact-maker  was 
then  shifted  through  a  small  angle,  and  the  instantaneous  E.M.F. 
at  the  new  position  corresponding  toadiffersnt  moment  in  the  period 
was  measured;  this  process  was  repeated  until  the  E.M.F.  curve 
for  a  complete  period  could  be  traced.  Various  modifications  of 
the  same  principle  have  since  been  used,  and  a  form  of  "  oscillo- 
graph "  ia.v.)  has  been  perfected  which  is  well  adapted  for  the 
puri>ose  o(^  tracing  the  curves  both  of  E.M.F.  and  of  current.  The 
mat  hine  on  which  Joubert  carried  out  his  experiments  was  a  Siemens 
dirik  alternator  having  no  iron  in  its  armature,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  curve  of  E.M.F.  was  practically  identical  with  a  sine  curve. 
The  same  law  has  also  been  found  to  hold  true  for  a  smooth-core 
ring  or  drum  armature,  but  the  presence  of  the  iron  core  enables 
the  armature  current  to  produce  greater  distorting  effect,  so  that 
the  curves  under  load  may  var>'  considerably  from  their  shape  at 
no  load.  In  toothed  armatures,  the  broken  surface  of  the  core, 
and  the  still  greater  reaction  from  the  armature  current,  may 
produce  wide  variations  from  the  sine  law,  the  general  tendcm-y 
being  to  give  the  E.M.F.  curve  a  more  peaked  f^orm.  The  great 
convenience  of  the  assumption  that  the  E.M.F.  obeys  the  sine  law 
has  led  to  its  being  very  commonly  used  as  the  basis  for  the  mathe- 
matical analysis  01  alternator  problems;  but  any  deductions  made 
from  this  premiss  require  lo  be  applied  with  caution  if  they  are 
Ukcly  to  be  modified  by  a  different  shape  of  the  curve.  Further,  the 
same  alternator  will  give  widely  different  curve*  even  of  E.M.F., 
and  still  more  so  of  current,  according  lo  the  nature  of  the  external 
circuit  to  which  it  is  connected.  As  will  bcexplainai  later,  the  phase 
of  the  current  relatively  to  the  E.M.I*".  depends  not  only  on  the  in- 
ductance of  the  alternator  itself,  but  also  upon  the  inductance  and 
capacityof  the  external  circuit,  so  that  the  same  current  will  produce 
different  effects  according  to  the  amount  by  which  it  lags  or  leads. 
The  question  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  differently  shaped 
E-M.r .  curves  has  led  to  much  discussion,  but  can  only  be  answered 
by  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  work  that  the  alternator  hns  to 
do — i.e.  whether  it  be  arc  lighting,  motor  driving,  or  incandescent 
lighting  through  transformers.  Theshape  of  the  E.M.F.  curveis, 
however,  of  great  importance  in  one  respect,  since  upon  it  dc(K.'nd» 
the  ratio  of  the  maximum  instantaneous  E-M.F.  to  the  effective 
value,  and  the  insulation  of  the  entire  circuit,  both  external  and 
internal,  must  be  capable  of  withstanding  the  maximnm  E.M.F. 
While  the  maximum  value  of  the  sine  curve  isV2  or  1*414  times 
the  pffectivc  value,  the  maximum  value  of  aAcurve  is  1-732  times 
the  effective  value,  so  that  for  the  same  effective  E.M.F.  thearmature 
wires  must  not  onlybc  more  hcavilyinsulated  than  in  thecontinuoua- 
current  dynamo,  but  also  the  more  peaked  the  curve  the  better 
must  be  the  insulation. 

Since  an  alternating  current  cannot  be  used  for  exciting  the 
field-magnet,  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  source  of  a  direct 
-    ..  current.    This  is  usually  obtained  from  a  small  auxiliary 

J[  '  continuous-current  dynamo,  called  an  exciter,  which  may 
be  an  entirely  separate  machine,  aci>arately  driven  and 
used  for  exciting  several  alternators,  or  may  l>c  driven  from  the 
alternator  itself;  in  the  latter  case  the  armature  of  the  exciter  is 
often  coupled  directly  to  the  rotating  shaft  of  the  alternator,  while 
its  fiold-magnct  is  attached  to  the  Dcd-plate.  Although  separate 
txcitation  is  the  more  usual  method,  the  alternator  can  also  be  made 
sflf-cxcitinc  if  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  alternating  current  is 
"  rectified,    and  thus  converted  into  a  direct  current. 

The  Rcneral  idea  of  the  polyphase  alternator  giving  two  or  more 
E.M.F.  s  of  the  same  frequency,  but  displaced  in  phase,  has  been 
Oasrterm  ^'''^^dy  described.  The  several  phases  may  be  entirely 
aAjih  independent,  and  such  was  the  case  with  the  early  poly- 
•mlter-  phase  machine*  of  Gramme,  who  used  four  independent 

Baton.  circuits,  and  also  in  the  large  two-phase  alternators 
designed  by  J.  E.  If.  Gordon  in  18S3.  If  the  phases  are 
thus  entirely  separate,  each  requires  two  collector  rings  and  two 
wires  to  its  external  circuit,  i.e.  four  in  all  for  two-phase  and  six 
for  three-phase  machines.  The  only  advantage  of  the  polyphase 
machine  as  thus  used  is  that  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  arma- 
ture core  may  be  efficiently  covered  with  winding,  and  the  output 
bf  the  alternator  for  a  ^ven  size  be  thereby  increased.  It  is,  how- 
ever, »lso  possible  so  to  interlink  the  several  circuits  of  the  armature 
Ihat  the  necessary  number  of  tranbrniitlng  lines  to  the  external 
circuits  may  be  reduced,  and  also  the  weight  of  copper  in  them  Uit 
a  given  loss  in  (he  transmission.'     The  condition  which  obviou'-ly 


'As  in  tiic  biKtoricsl  transmisMon:  of  energy  from  Lauffen 
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mufC  be  (tilfined.  for  such  interlmldnK  of  the  phaaet  to  be  f. . 

is  that  in  the  line*  which  are  to  meet  at  any  common  junction  the 
algebraic  sum  of  Che  instantaneous  currents,  reckoned  as  positive 
If  away  from  such  junction  and  as  negative  if  towards  it,  must  be 
zero.  Thus  if  the  phases  be  diagram matically  represented  by  the 
relative  angalar  poeition  of  the  cons  in  fig.  39,  the  current  ia  theo^ 
A  and  B  differs  in  phase  from  the  current  in  the  coils  C  and  D  by 
a  quarter  of  a  period  or  90*;  hence  if  the  two  wire?  6  and  d  be 
replaced  by  the  single  wire  W,  this  third  wire  will  serve  as  a  commoo 
path  for  the  Currents  of  the  two  phases  either  outwards  or  on  their 
return.    At  eny  instant  the  vmlue  of  the  current  in  the  third  wire 


Fic.  39. 

must  be  the  vector  sum  of  the  two  currents  in  the  other  wim,  and 
if  the  sha|>e  of  the  curvis  of  fs$tantancous  E.M.F.  and  current  are 
identical,  and  are  a^?umed  to  be  iiinusoicUil,  the  i^ective  value 
of  the  current  in  the  thi:(l  wire  will  be  the  vector  sum  of  the  effective 
values  of  the  currents  In  the  other  wires;  in  otherwords,  if  tW 
Syistem  is  balanced,the  cffectivecurrent  in  the  third  wire  ia  V  2, or  1*414 
timesthecurrent  ineithcrof  thetwooutcrwirtt.  Since  the  curreats 
of  tlie  two  phases  do  not  reach  their  maximum  values  at  the  sane 
time,  the  sectional  area  of  the  third  wire  need  not  be  twice  that  of 
the  others;  in  order  to  secure  maximum  efficiency  by  employiag 
the  same  current  density  in  all  threo  wirci,  it  need  only  be  40  n 
crcatcr  than  that  of  ei;!ier  of  the  outer  wires,  The  effective  voitace 
between  the  external  k.idB  may  in  the  same  way  be  calculated  by 
a  vector  diagram,  and  with  the  above  star  connexion  the  \'oltaKe 
between  the  outer  pair  of  wires  a  an3  t  isVa,  or  1-414  times  t& 
voltage  between  either  of  the  outer  wires 
and  tnc  common  wire  bd.  Next,  if  the  four 
coils  are  joined  op  into  a  continuous  helix, 
just  u  in  the  winding  of  a  continuouB-currcnt 
machine,  four  wires  may  be  attached  to 
equidistant  points  at  the  opposite  ends  of 
two  diameters  at  right  ankles  to  each  other 
(lig.  40).  Such  a  inethoa  is  knotfn  as  the 
meihc9nn€xitm,  and  gives  a  pcrfoctly  sym* 
metrical  four-phase  system  oT  distribution. 
Four  collecting  rings  are  necessary  if  the  arma- 
ture rotates,andtnerel5no8avingincopperin 
the  transmitting  lines;  but  tka  importance  ol  the  amngement  lies  io 
itB  ufic  iaconncxion  with  rotary  converters,  in  which  it  is  ncccssaiy 
that  the  winding  of  the  armature  should  form  a  closed  circuit.  U 
<  =  the  effective  voltage  of  one  phase  A,  the  voltage  between  any 
t»ir  of  adjacent  lines  m  the  diagram  is  e,  and  between  Hi  and  »  or 
m  and  Put  Va*  The  ^rrent  in  any  line  is  the  resultant  at  the 
currents  la  the  two  [^ases  connected  10  it,  and  it»  effective  value 
is  c  V  2,  where  c  in  the  current  of  one  phase. 

When  wc  pass  to  machines  giving  thrtc  phases  differing  by 
120^,  the  same  methods  of  star  amf  mrah  oonncxioD  find  tlieir 
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analbgica.  If  the  current  in  coil  A  <fi^  41)  is  flowing 
away  fiom  the  centre,  and  has  its  maximum  value,  the 
currents  in  coils  B  and  C  are  flowing  towards  the  centre, 
and  are  each  of  half  the  magnitude  of  the  current  in  A; 


mstoft. 
case  for  all  other  instanta.    Heooe  the  three 


the  al|pebraic  sum  of  the  currents  is  therefore  xcro,  and 
this'  will  also.-be  the 


_  ?/ 


^^ 
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coils  can  be  united  together  at  the  centre,  and  three  external  wires 
are  alone  required.  In  this  star  or  "y**  cbnnexion,  if  e  be  the 
effective  voltage  of  each  phase,  or  the*  voltage  between  any  one 
of  the  three  collecting  rings  and  the  common  connexion,  the  yf6h» 
between  any  pair  of^transmittlng lines  will  be  E-^e-t  j  (fig.  41); 
if  the  load  be  balanced,  the  cffecti\-e  current  C  in  each  of  the  tbfM' 
lines  will  be  equal,  and  the  total  output  in  watts  will  be  \V  —  3Ce<* 
3CE/V3"1732  fcC.  or  1-732  limes  the  product  of  the  cffertive 
voltage  between  the  lines  and  the  current  in  any  single  line.  Next, 
if  the  three  coils  are  closed  upon  them^lvrs  in  a  mesh  or  4etl» 
faehion  (fig  42),  the  three  transmitting  wires  may  be  connected  10 
the  junctions  of  the  coils  (by  mcansof  collecting  rinjjs  if  the  armatuw 
rotates)     The  voluge  E  between  any  pair  of  wires  is  cvide«tlf 
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^Ut  cMKnted  hf  teS  phue.  ud  the  concat  fo  a  fine  wire  is  the 
resultant  of  that  in  two  adjacent  phases;  or  in  a  balanced  system, 
tf  e  be  the  current  in  each  phase,  the  currerit  ta  the  line  wire  beyond 
«  coUectinff  ring  is  C-eV3.  hence  the  watu  areW-jeE-3CE/V3 
■■I '732  EC,  as  befoie;  Thus  any  three-phase  winding  may  be 
changed  over  from  the  star  to  the  delta  connexioa,  and  will  then 
give  i'733  timee  as  much  current,  but  only  i/i<733  times  the  voltage, 
so  that  the  output  remains  the  same. 

The  "  armature  reaction  "  of  the  akemator,  when  the  tenn  Is 
ued  in  its  widest  sense  to  cover  all  the  effects  of  the  altematiap 
Af^Mhji^  current  in  the  armature  as  Hnked  with  a  magnetic  circuit 
^S£!!f  or  circuits,  majr  be  divided  into  three  items  which  are 
T'^*^  different  in  thtnr  origin  and  conaequenccfc  in  the  first 
^J^fT  place  the  armature  current  produces  a  self-induced  flux 
^^^  in  local  cimiita  ladependent  of  the  main  magnetic  drcutt, 
u  «^.  linked  with  the  ends  ol  the  coils  as  they  proicct  ontwarda 
from  the  annatnre  core;  such  Knes  may  be  caUea  "secondary 
leakage,"  of  which  the  diancteristic  feature  b  that 
its  amount  is  independent  of  the  pesittoa  of  the 
coils  relatively  to  the  polea.  The  alternations  of 
this  fiux  give  rhc  to  an  inductive  voltage  hggiaji 
00*  behind  the  phase  of  the  current,  anclthis 
leakage  or  reactance  voltage  must  be  directly 
counterbalanced  electrically  by  an  equal  component 
a'  X  ***  ^^  opposite  sense  In  the  voltage  from  the 
®  main  field.    The  second  and  third  elements  are 

Fio.  4J.  more  immediately  magnetic  and  are  entirely  de- 
pendent u[)on  the  position  of  the  coils  in  relation  to 
the  poles  and  in  relation  to  the  phase  of  the  current  which  they  then 
carry.  When  the  side  of  a  drum  aril  is  immediately  under  the  centre 
of  a  pole,  its  ampere-turrDi  are  cross-magnetizing,  i.e.  produce  a 
distortion  of  the  main  flux,  displacing  its  maximum  density  to  one 
or  other  edge  of  the  pole.  When  the  coil-dde  is  midway  between  the 
poles  and  tne  axes  of  coil  and  pole  coincide,  the  coil  stands  exactly 
opnomte  to  the  pole  and  embrsices  the  same  magnetic  circuit  as  the 
field-magnet  coils;  its  turns  are  therefore  directly  magnetizing. 
either  weakening  or  strei^hcning  the  main  flux  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  cturent.  In  intermediate  positions  the  ampere* 
turns  of  the  coll  gradually  pass  from  cross  to  direct  and  vice  versa. 
When  the  instantaneous  values  of  either  the  croasor  direct  mag* 
netiaii^  effect  are  integrated  over  a  period  and  averaged,  due 
account  being  taken  of  the  number  of  slots  per  coil-side  and  of  the 


t  phases  of  the  currents  in  the  polyphase  machine,  expressions 
are  obtained  for  the  equivalent  cross  and  direct  ampere-turns  of  the 
armature  as  acting,  upon  a  pair  of  poles.  For  a  given  winding  and 
current,  the  determining  factor  in  either  the  one  or  the  other  is 
found  to  be  the  relative  phase  angle  between  the  axis  of  a  coil  in 
its  position  when  carrying  the  .manmum  current  and  the  centre 
of  a  pole,  the  transverse  reaction  bdng  (woporttonal  to  the  cosine 
of  this  angle,  and  the  direct  reaction  to  its  sine.  If  the  external 
circuit  is  inductive,  the  maidmum  value  of  the  current  lags  behind 
the  E.M.F.  and  so  behind  the  centre  of  the  pole;  such  a  negative 
angle  of  lag  causes  the  direct  magnetitlng  turns  to  become  back 
turns,  directly  weakening  the  main  field  and  lowering  the  terminal 
voluge.  Thus,  just  as  m  the  continuous-current  dynamo,  for  a 
given  voltage  under  load  the  excitation  between  the  pole-pieces 
Xy  must  not  only  supply  the  net  excitation  required  over  the  air- 
gaps,  armature  core  and  teeth,  but  must  also  balance  the  back 
anipere-tums  Xt  of  the  armature. 

Evidently  therefore  the  characteristic  curve  connecting  armature 
current  arid  terminal  volts  will  with  a  constant  exciting  current 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  load,  whether  inductive  or  non-inductive, 
and  upon  the  amount  of  inductance  already  possessed  by  the  arma- 
ture itself.  With  an  inductive  load  it  will  fall  more  rapidly  from  its 
Initial  maximum  value,  or,  conversely,  if  the  initial  voltage  is  to  be 
maintainffi  under  an  increasing  load,  the  exciting  current  will  have 
to  be  incnased  more  than  if  the  load  were  non-inductive.  In 
practical  working  many  disadvantages  result  from  a  rapid  drop  of 
the  terminal  E.M.F.  under  increasing  load,  so  that  between  no  load 
and  full  load  the  variation  in  terminal  voltage  with  constant  exci- 
tation sboald  not  exceed  15  %.  Thus  the  output  of  an  alternator 
U  limited  either  by  iu  heating  or  by  its  armature  reaction,  just  as 
is  the  output  of  a  continuous-current  dynamo;  in  the  case  of  the 
alternator,  however,  the  limit  set  by  armature  reaction  Is  not  due 
to  any  sparking  at  the  brushes,  but  to  the  drop  in  terminal  voltage 
as  the  current  is  increased,  and  the  conseauent  difficulty  in  main- 
taining a  constant  potential  on  the  external  circuit. 

The  joint  operation  of  several  alternators  so  that  their  outputs 
may  be  dritvered  into  the  same  external  circuit  is  sharply  dis- 
-^  tinguished  from  the  corresponding  problem  in  continuous- 

iiisn^s  carrcnt  dynamos  by  the  necessary  condition  that  they 
nfiiflfZr  IDU*C  be  in  synchronism,  *.#.  not  only  must  thw  be  so 
l^Sm  driven  that  their  frequency  is  the  same,  but  their  E.M.F. 's 
must  be  in  phase  or,  as  it  is  also  expressed,  the  machines 
mutt  be  in  tUp.  Although  in  prutice  it  is  imposstble  to  run  two 
alternators  in  series  unlets  they  are  rigklly  coupled  together— which 
virtoatly  reduces  them  to  one  machine — two  or  more  mactiines  can 
be  run  In  parallel,  as  was  first  described  by  H.  Wilde  in  1868  and 
tubsenuently  redemonstrated  by  J.  Hopkinson  and  W.  C.  Adams 
{n  1S84.    Their  E.M.F.*s  should  oe  as  nearly  as  possible  In  syn- 


chronism.  but,  as  contrasted  wit$i  series  connexiofl,  puuSd  ooupfing 
gives  them  a  certain  power  of  recovery  if  they  fall  out  of  stq),  or 
arc  not  in  exact  synchronism  when  thrown  into  parallel.  In  such 
circumstances  a  synchronizing  current  passes  between  the  two 
machines,  due  to  the  difference  In  their  instantaneous  pressures; 
and  asthis  current  agrees  in  phase  more  nearly  with  the  leading 
than  with  the  lagging  machine,  the  former  machine  does  work  as  a 
^nerator  on  the  latter  as  a  motor.  Hence  the  lagcing  machine 
IS  accelerated  and  the  leading  machine  is  rctardra,  until  their 
frequencies  and  phase  are  again  the  same. 

The  chief  use  of  the  altcraator  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
Since  it  can  be  employed  to  produce  very  high  pressures  eiLber 
directly  or  through  the  medium  of  transformers,  it  is 
specially  adapted  to  the  electrical  transmission  of  JJJJ^ 
energy  over  long  distances.*  In  the  eariy  days  of  matmn, 
electric  lighting,  the  ahernate-ciurent  system  was 
adopted  for  a  great  number  of  central  stations;  the  machines, 
designed  to  give  a  pressure  of  3000  volts,  supplied  transformers 
which  were  situated  at  considerable  distances  and  spread  over 
largo  areas,  without  an  undue  amount  of  copper  in  the  trans* 
milting  lines.  While  there  was  later  a  tendency  to  return  to 
the  continuous  current  for  central  stations^  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  better  means  for  economiaing  the  weight  of  copper  in 
the  mains,  the  alternating  cturent  again  came  into  favour^ 
as  rendering  it  possible  to  place  the  central  station  in  soma 
convenient  site  far  away  from  the  district  which  it  was  to  serve. 
The  pioneer  central  station  in  this  direction  was  the  Dcplford 
station  of  the  London  Electric  Supply  Corporation,  which  fur» 
nished  current  to  the  heart  of  London  from  a  distance-of  7  m. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  alternators  were  single-phase  and  gave 
the  high  pressure  of  10,000  volts  immediately,  while  more 
recently  the  tendency  has  been  to  employ  step-up  transformers 
and  a  polyphase  system.  The  advantage  of  the  Utter  is  that 
the  current,  after  reaching  the  distant  sub-stations,  can  be  dealt 
with  by  rotary  converters,  through  which  it  is  transformed 
into  a  continuous  current.  The  alternator  is  also  used  for 
vrclding,  smelting  in  electric  furnaces,  and  other  metallurgical 
processes  where  beating  effects  are  alone  required;  the  large 
currents  needed  therein  can  be  produced  without  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  commutator,  and,  if  necessary,  transformers  can  bo 
interposed  to  lower  the  voltage  and  still  further  increase  the 
current.  The  alternating  system  can  thus  meet  very  various 
needs,  and  its  great  recommendation  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the 
flexibility  with  which  it  can  supply  electrical  energy  through 
transformers  at  any  potential,  or  throttgh  rotary  converters  in 
continuous-current  form. 

Authorities.— Forthe  further  studv  of  thedynaroo,  the  foQowiag 

may  be  consulted,  in  addition  to  the  references  already  given : — 
^  General :  S.  P.  Thompson.  Dynamo-EUctric  Machinery — Con- 
tinuouS'Currcnt  Machines  {vc)o^).  Alternating- Current  Machinery 
(1905,  London);  (}.  KapP,  D'^namos,  Alternators  and  Transformers 
(ijonilon,  1S93);  I(i.t  Etectrw  TraTismission  of  Energy  (London, 
1894) ;  Id.,  Dynamo  Construction;  Eiectricat  and  Meckaniau 
(Lnndon,  1899) ;  H.  F.  Parshall  and  H.  M.  Hobart,  Electric  Generatort 
(London,  1900);  C.  C.  Hawkins  and  F.  Wallis,  The  Dynamo  (London, 
1903);  E.  Arnold,  KonsirukHonstafdn  fUr  den  Dynamohan  (Stutt- 
gart, 1^02);  C.  P.  Steinmctz,  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineerini 
(New  \ork,  1901). 

Coniinuous-Currcnt  Dynamos:  J.  Fischer-Hinnen,  Con/tfiiieia- 
Cvrrmt  Dvvamos  (London,  1899);  E.  Arnold,  EH0  Cleickslrom' 
m&ickim  (D4:rlin  1903);  P.  Nietnammer,  Bereeknung  Mmd  Kon' 
aruktiom  der  GleiekstrotmnatcMnen  itnd  Cleichstrommd(oren  (Stuttgart, 

jUlemators:  D.  C.  Jackson  and  J.  P.  Jackson,  AUemaHni 
Currents  and  Alternating  Current  MaeMnery  (New  York,  I903h 
J.  A.  Fleming,  The  AUemale  Current  Transformer  (London,  18991; 
C.  P.  Stdnmetz,  AUemaHng  Currmt  Phenomena  (New  York,  1900)1 
E.  Arnold,  Die  Wechsdstromtechnik  (Berlin,  1904);  S.  P.  Thompson, 
Potyftkase  Electric  CwrefOs  (London,  1900);  A.  Stewart,  Modem 
Polypkase  Machinery  (London,  1906) ;  M.  Oudin,  Standard  Polyphau 
Apparatus  and  Systems  (New  York,  1904).  (CC.  H.) 


*  In  the  pioneer  three-^hase  transmission  between  Laufen  and 
Frankfort  (Electrician,  voLxxW.  p.  637,  and  xxvii.  p.  548),  the 
three-phase  current  was  transformed  up  from  about  55  to  8500  volts, 
the  distance  being  110  m.  A  large  number  of  instailitions  driven 
by  water  power  are  now  at  work,  in  which  energy  is  transmitted 
on  the  alternating-current  system  over  distances  of  about  100  n. 
at  pistturei  rai^f%  from  ao/X)0  to  67,000  vt^ts. 
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DYNAMOMETER 


DTKAMOBRn  (Or.  Uniia,  sticngtli,  tml  lAtpn,  s 
measure),  an  instrnment  for  measuring  force  excited  by  men, 
animals  and  machines.  The  name  has  been  applied  generally  to 
all  kinds  of  instruments  used  in  the  measurement  of  a  force,  as  for 
example  electric  dynamometer*,  but  the  term  specially  denotes 
apparatus  used  in  connexion  with  the  measurement  of  work,  or 
in  the  measurement  of  the  horse-power  of  engines  and  motors.  If 
P  represent  the  average  value  ol  the  component  of  a  force  in  the 
direction  of  the  displacement,  i,  of  its  point  of  application,  the 
product  Pt  measures  the  work  done  during  the  displacement. 
When  the  force  acts  on  a  body  free  to  turn  about  a  fixed  axis 
only,  it  is  convenient  to  express  the  work  done  by  the  trans. 
formed  product  T9,  where  T  is  the  average  turning  moment  or 
torque  acting  to  produce  the  displacement  t  radians.  The 
apparatus  used  to  measure  P  or  T  is  the  dynamometer.  The 
facton  >  or  9  are  observed  independently.  Apparatus  is  added 
to  some  dynamometers  by  means  of  which  a  curve  showing  the 
Taiiations  of  P  on  a  distance  base  is  drawn  automatically,  the 
area  of  the  diagram  representing  the  work  done;  with  others, 
integating  apparatus  is  combined,  from  which  the  work  done 
during  a  given  interval  may  be  read  off  directly.  It  is  convenient 
to  distinguish  between  absorption  and  transmission  dyna- 
mometers. In  the  first  kind  the  work  done  is  converted  into 
heat;  in  the  second  it  is  transmitted,  after  measurement,  for 
use. 

Aistrpiian  ShnoMmwdrt.— Baron  Prony's  dynamometer  Mini. 
CWm.  Phyt.  ibl,  vol.  19),  which  has  been  modified  in  various 
ways,  oottiiats  in  its  original  form  of  two  symmetrically  shaped 
timber  iKams  clamped  to  the  engine^haft.  When  these  arc  netd 
from  turning,  their  frictional  lesistaoce  may  be  adjusted  by  means 
of  nuts  on  the  screwed  bolts  which  hold  them  together  until  the 
shaft  revolves  at  a  given  speed.    To  promote  smoothness  of  action,. 


the  rubbing  wrfaces  are  lubricated.  A  wdgbt  is  moved  aloNg  the 
arm  of  one  of  the  beams  until  it  just  keeps  the  brake  steady  midway 
between  the  stops  which  must  be  provided  to  bold  it  when  the  wca^t 


fails  to  do  io.     The  general  theory  of  this  kind  of  brake  is  as 
follows: — Let  F  be  the  whole  frictional  resistance,  r  the  common 
radhu  of  the  tubbing  surface^  W  the  force  which  holds  the  brake 
from  turning  and  whose  line  of  action  is  at  a  perpendicular  distance 
R  from  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  M  the  revolutions  of  the  shaft  per 
minute, « its  angular  velocity  in  radians  per  second ;  then,  assummg 
that  the  adjustments  are  maide  so  that  the  engine  runs  steadily  at  a 
■niform  speed,  and  that  the  brake  is  held  still,  dear  of  the  stopa 
and  without  oscillation,  by  W,  the  torque  T  exerted  by  the  engine 
u  equal  to  the  frictional  torque  Fr  acting  at  the  brake  surfaces, 
and  this  Is  measured  by  the  statical  moment  of  tlie  weight  W  about 
the  axis  of  revolution:  that  is—  ° 

T-Fr-WR..       .       .       .       .    (I) 

Hence  WR  measures  the  torque  T.' 

If  more  than  one  force  be  applied  to  hold  the  brake  from  turning, 
Fr.  and  therefore  T,  are  measured  by  the  algebraical  sum  of  their 
individual  momenta  with  respect  to  the  axis.  If  the  brake  is  not 
balanced,  its  moment  about  the  axis  must  be  included.  Therefore, 
quite  generally, 

T-ZWR. W 

The  factor  *  of  the  product  T«  is  found  by  means  of  a  revolution 
counter.    Thepoirfrof  a  motor  is  measured  by  the  rau  at  which  it 

works,  and  this  is  expressed  by  T»>*  2^^  in  foot-pounds  per  second. 

or^i.ho.s.powerunit.    The  Utter  U  commo^y  refer.,  to 

AS  the."  btake  horse-power."  The  maintenaaoe  of  the  condiciont  of 
ateadiacM  iroplwd  in  equation  (i)  deiwudt  upon  the  constancy  of 
Fi  Mtd  therefore  <4  the  coeffid^t  of  friction  ^  between  the  ruboing 
•urfaces.  The  heating  st  the  surfaces,  the  vanations  in  their  smoott^ 
•en^  mad  the  variations  of  the  lubrication  make  i*  continuously 
%ariablet  and  necessitate  frequent  adjustrosnt  of  W  or  of  the  nuts. 
J.  V.  Poocelet  (178^1867)  invented  a  fonn  of  Prony  brake  which 
MitomaticaUy  adjusted  iu  grip  as  #  changed.  tfaet^>y  maintaining 
Fcoosfiant: 

The  principle  of  the  compensating  brake  devised  by  J.  G.  Appotd 
{l80O-i86«}  Is  shown  in  fi^  t.  A  Sexible  steel  band,  lined  with 
wood  bloco,  is  gripped  on  the  motor  fly-wbeei  or  pulley  by  a  screw 
A,  which,  together  with  W,  is  adjusted  to  hold  the  bzake  steady. 
Compensation  is  effected  by  the  lever  L  inserted  at  B.  This  hsa  a 
slotted  end,  engaged  by  a  pin  P  fixed  to  the  framing,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  its  action  is  to  slacken  the  band  if  the  load  tends  to  rise 
and  to  tighten  It  In  the  contrary  case.  The  external  forces  holding 
the  brake  from  turning  are  W,  distant  R  from  the  axis,  and  the  r^ 
action,  Wi  say,  of  the  lever  against  the  fixed  pin  P,  distant  Ri 
Irooi  the  axis.    The  oomaat  at  Wi  auy  be  positive  or  negative. 


The   torque   T   at   any   instant    of   stt^ady   runnine   Is   cherefort 
tWR*W,R,|. 

Lord  Kelvin  patented  a  brnkc  in  1858  (fig.  3)  consiuing  of  a 
rope  or  cord  wrapped  round  the  circuniftrence  of  a  rotaiing 
wheel,  to  one  end  ol  which  is  applied  a  regulated  force,  the  other 
end  being  fixed  to  a  spiring 
l);iLince.  The  ropes  arc 
Spared  tatcrally  by  the  blocks 
ll.  Ft,  B.  B,  whicn  also  serve 
to  prevent  them  from  slip- 
ping sideways.  When  ine 
wheel  is  turning  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  the  forces 
holding  the  band  still  arc 
W,  and  p,  the  observed  pull 
On  the  spring  balance.  Both 
these  forces  usually  act  at 
the  same  radius  R.  the  dis* 
tance  from  the  axis  to  the 
Centre  line  of  the  rope,  in 
which  case  the  torque  T  is  \y  I 
(W-p)R,  and  consequently  ^ 
the  brake  horse-power 
(W-f)RX»N        ^^.„ 

J3,ooo  '^  Fig.  i. 

changes  the  weight  W  rises  or 
falls  against  the  action  of  the  spring  balance  until  a  stable  conditioa 

of  running  Isobtaincd.    The  ratio -r-  isgiven  by<r  ,  wheree*3-7l8; 

|i  is  the  coefficient  of  friction  and  $  the  angle,  measured  In  radiana« 
subtended  by  the  arc  of  contact  between  the  rope  and  the  whecL  la 
fig.  3  d  =  2x.  The  ratio  W/p  increases  vcr>'  rapidly  as  9  is  Increased, 
and  therefore,  by  making  0  sufficiently  large,  f>  may  conveniently 
be  made  a  small  fraction  of  W,  thereby  rendering^  errors  of  obser- 
vation of  the  spring  balance  negligible.  Thus  this  kind  of  brake. 
though  cheap  to-  make,  is,  when  0  is  large  enough,  an  excecdinglv 
eccuratc  measuring  instrument,  readily  applied  and  easily  controllea. 
It  has  come  into  very  general  use  in  recent  years,  and  has  practically 
superseded  the  older  forms 
of  block  brakes. 

It  Is  sometimes  necessary 
to  use  water  to  keep  the 
brake  wheel  cool.  Engines 
tpccially  designed  for  test- 
ing are  usually  provided 
vith  a  brake  wticu  having 
a  trough-shaped  rim.  Water 
trickles  continuously  into 
the  trough,  and  the  cen- 
trifugal action  holds  it  as  an  I 
inside  lining  against  the  rim, 
where  it  slowy  evaporates. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  band-brake 
invented  by  Professor  James 
Thomson,  suitable  for  test- 
ing motors  exerting  a  con- 
stant torque  (see  Engineer' 
■ing,  22nd  October  1880). 
To  maintain  «'^  constant, 
compensation  for  variation 
of  fi  Is  made  by  inversely 
varying  0.  A  and  B  are  fast 
and  loose  pulleys,  and  the 
brake  band  is  placed  partly 
over  the  one  and  partly  over 
the  other.  Weignts  W  and 
ajj  are  adj  ustcd  to  the  torque. 
The  band  turns  with  the  fast 
;pLillfy  if  ft  increase,  thereby 
slightly  turning  the  loose 
pulley,  otherwise  at  rest, 
until  $  is  adjusted  to  the 
new  value  of  n.  This  form 
of  brake  was  also  Invented 
independently  by  J.  A.  M. 
L.  (Tarpcntier,  and  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  used  In  the 
jRaffard  brake.  A  self-com- 
pensating brake  of  another 
kind,  by  Marcel  Dcprcz, 
was  described  with  Car- 
pentler's  in  1S80  (BuUetin 
tie  la  sociiU  d'cncouragt' 
m^B/,  Paris).  W.  E.  Ayrton 
and  J.  Perry  used  a  band  or  rope  brake  in  which  compensation  ts 
effected  by  the  pulley  drawing  m  or  letting  out  a  part  of  the  band! 
or  rope  which  has  been  roughened  or  in  which  a  knot  has  been  ucA^ 

In  an  effective  water-brake  Invented  by  W.  Froude  (see  Proc^ 
Jnst.  M.  E*  x8;{7),  two  similar  castings.  A  and  B.  each  1 


Fig.  a. 
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«ff  •  boM  ftad  ebttMtfcKsdai  soirahr  channel,  we  pbeed  (ace  to  face 

00  a  shaft,  to  which  B  u  keyed,  A  being  free  (fig.  4).  A  ring  tube  of 
dlipcical  Mction  m  thus  formed.  Each  channd  it  divided  into  a 
■Ties  of  pockets  by  equally  spaced'  vanes  inclined  at  45".  When 
A  is  held  still,  and  B  rotated,  centrifugal  action  sets  up  vortex 
currents  in  the  water  in  the  pockets;  thus  a  continuous  circulation 
is  caused  between  B  and  A,  and  the  consequent  cbaDKcs  of  momen- 
torn  give  rise  to  oblique  reactions.  The  moments  of  the  components 

01  then  actions  and  reactions  in  a  plane  to  which  the  axis  of  roution 
la  at  right  angles  are  the  two 
aqtects  of  the  torque  acting,  and 
therefore  the  torque  acting  on  B 
through  the  shaft  is  measured  by 
the  torque  required  to  hold  A 
still.  Froude  constructed  a  brake 
to  take   up  2000  H.P.   at  90 

^  revs,  per  nun.  by  duplicating  tlus 
~~  apparatus.  This  replaced  the 
propeller  of  the  ship  idiose 
engines  were  to  be  tested,  and 
the  outer  casing  was  held  from 
turning  1^  a  suiuble  arrangement 
of  levere  carried  to  wdgbing 
apparatus  conveniently  dispoeea 
on  the  wharf.  The  torque  corre- 
•pooding  to  aooo  H.P.  at  90  revs. 
per  min.  u  116,772  foot-pounds, 
and  a  brake  s  tt.  in  diameter 

SI  verbis  resistance.  Thin  metal 
uices  were  arranged  to  slide  be* 
tween  the  wheel  and  casing,  and 
by  their  meant  the  range  of  action  could  be  varied  from  300  H.P. 
at  I30  revs,  per  min.  to  the  maximum. 

Profestor  Osborne  Reynolds  in  1887  patented  a  water-brake  (see 
Proc  imst,  Q£.  9^^  d.  i6;r)*  uring  Fronde's  turlnne  to  obtain  the 
highly  resitting  ^nral  vorucea,  and  arrangim  passages  in  the  canng 
for  the  entry  of  water  at  the  hub  of  tbe  wheel  and  its  exit  at  the 
drcumfennce.  Water  enters  at  E  (fig.  9),  and  finds  its  way  into  the 
Ulterior  of  the  wheel,  A,  driving  the  air  m  front  of  it  through  the  air- 
passages  K,  K.  Then  following  into  the  pocketed  chambers  Vi,  Vt, 
It  is  canght  into  the  vortex,  andfinally  escapes  at  the  circumference, 
flowing  away  at  F.  The  air-ways  k,  k,  in  the  fixed  vanes  establish 
communication  between  the  cores  of  the  vortKes  and  the  atmo- 
sphere. From  \  to  30  H.P.  may  be  measured  at  loo  revs,  per  min. 
w  a  brake-wheel  01  this  kind  18  in.  in  diameter.  For  otho-  speeds 
tbe  power  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  speed.  The  casing  is  hdd  from 
tunuiig  by  weights  hanging  on  an  attached  arm.   The  cocka  r^u- 


Fig.  3. 


Fio.  4. 


Iatii«  the  water  are  connected  to  the  casing,  so  that  any  tilting 
automatically  regulates  the  fiow,  and  therefore  the  thickness  of  the 
film  in  the  vortex.  In  this  way  the  brake  may  be  arranged  to 
maintain  a  consunt  torque,  notwithttanding  variation  of  tbe  Kieed. 
In  G.  i.  Alden's  brake  (see  Tratts,  Amtr.  Soe,  Eng.  vol.  xi.)  the 
renstance  is  obtained  by  turning  a  cast  iron  disk  against  the  frictional 
resistance  of  two  thin  copper  plates,  which  are  held  in  a  casing 
tne  to  turn  upon  the  shaft,  and  are  to  arranged  that  the  pressure 
between  the  rubbing  turfacet  is  controlled,  and  the  heat  developed 
by  friction  carried  away,  by  the  regulated  flow  of  water  through  the 
casing.  The  totque  required  to  hold  the  casing  ttill  against  the  action 
of  the  disk  measures  the  torque  exerted  by  the  shaft  to  which  the 
disk  it  keyed. 


Fig.  5. 


TroHsmissian  Pynmsmtfrr^.— Tbe  enential  oart  of  nuuiy  trant- 
mtsaon  dynamometen  is  a  spring  whose  dctormatioo  iiidirectly 
measures  the  magnitude  of  the  force  transmitted  through  it.  For 
many  kinds  <A  spring  tbe  change  of  form  is  [Hactically  proportional 
to  the  force,  but  tbe  rehition  diould  always  be  determined  experi* 
menully.  General  A.  J.  Moria  (see  Netia  sur  du€rs  appareUs 
dyncmomUriques,  Paris,  1841),  in  hit  classical  experimeott  on 
traction,  arranged  his  appar* 
am?  &o  that  tae  change  in 
form  of  the  spriiM;  was  con- 
tinuously recorded  on  a  sheet 
Gi  paper  drawn  under  a  style. 
For  longer  experiments  be 
used  a  "Compteur"  or 
mc-thanicaj  integntort  •»£- 
gisicd  by  J.  V.  Ponoelet. 
from  which  the  wortc  done 
during  a  given  displacement 
OJLiId  be  read  off  directly. 
This  de\nce  consists  of  a 
roller  of  radius  r,  prened 
into  contact  with  a  disk. 
The  two  arc  carried  on  a 
common  frame,  so  arranged 
that  a  change  in  form  of 
the  spring  causes  a  relative 
displacement  of  the  disk  and 
roller,  the  point  of  contact 
moving  radially  from  or 
towards  the  centre  of  the 
disk.  The  radial  distance  x  it 
at  any  instant  proportiooal 
to  the  force  acting  through 
the  spring.  The  angular  dis- 
pbcement.  B,  of  tM  disk  it 
made  proportional  to  tbe 
displacement,  5.  of  the  point 
of  application  of  the  force 
by  suitable  driving  gear.  If  ^  is  the  angular  displaceinent  of 
the  roller  corresponoing  to  displacements.  d9  of  the  disk,  and 
4$  of  the  point  of  application  of  P,  a,  and  C  constants*  then 

d4^!^m^Pds^C.Pds,  and  therefore  ^'^cfl^Pdt;   that  is.  the 

angular  displacement  of  the  roller  measures  the  work  done 
during  the  displacement  from  ii  to  Sf  The  riiaft  carrying  the 
roller  is  connected  to  a  counter  so  that  ^  may  be  obsenml.  The 
angular  velocity  of  the  shaft  is  proportional  to  the  rate  of  working. 
Morin's  dynamometer  b  shown  in  fig.  6.  The  transnrutting  spring  is 
made  up  of  two  flat  bars  linked  at  their  ends.  Their  centres  ii,  ii, 
are  held  respectively  by  the  pieces  A,  B,  which  tojtethcr  form  a  sliding 
pair.  The  block  A  carries  the  disk  D,  B  carries  the  roller  R  and 
counting  gear.  The  pulley  E  is  driven  from  an  axle  of  the  carriage. 
In  a  dynamometer  used  by  F.  W.  Webb  to  measure  the  tractive 
resistance  of  trains  on  the  London  &  North-Wcstcm  railway,  a 
tractive  pull  or  push  com  premies  two  spiral  springs  by  a  definite 
amount,  which  is  recorded  to  scale  by  a  pencil  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
drawn  continuously  from  a  sttiragc  drum  at  the  rate  of  3  in.  per 
mile,  by  a  roller  driven  from  one  of  the  carriage  axles.  Thus  the 
diagram  shows  the  tractive  force  at  any  instant.  A  second  pencil 
electrically  connected  to  a  clork  traces  a  time  line  on  the  diagram 
with  a  kicK  at  every  thirty  seconds.  A  third  pencil  traces  an  obser- 
vation line  in  which  a  kick  can  be  made  at  wul  by  pressing  any  one 
of  the  electrical  pushes  placed  about  the  car,  ano  «  fourth  draws 
a  datum  line.  The  sprine  of  the 
dynamometer  car  used  by  W.  Dean 
on  the  Great  Western  railway  is  made 
up  of  thirty  flat  platts.  7  ft.  6  in. 
long,  sin.X  gin-  i^i  the  centre,  spaced 
by  distance  pieces  oibbed  into  the 
plates  at  the  centre  and  by  rollers  at  . 
the  ends.  The  draw-bar  b  connected 
to  the  buckle,  which  b  carried  on 
■oilers,  the  ends  of  the  spring  resting 
on  plates  fixed  to  the  under-frame. 
The  gear  operating  the  paper  roll  b 
driven  from  the  axle  of  an  inde- 
pendent wheel  which  b  let  down  into  , 
contact  with  the  rail  when  required. 
Thb  wheel  serves  also  to  measure 
the  disunce  travelled.  AMorindisk 
and   rotter   integrator   b  connected 

with  the  apparatus,  so  that  the  work  done  during  a  joomey  may 
be  read  offT  Five  lines  are  traced  on  the  diagrara.  , 

In  spring  dynamometen  designed  to  measure  a  transmitted 
torque,  the  mechanical  problem  of  ascertaining  the  change  of 
form  of  the. spring  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  spnng  and 
the  whole  apparatus  are  rotating  together.  In  the  Ayrton  and 
Perry  transmistion  dynaaaometo-  or  ^xing  coupling  of  thb  typA» 
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the  relsthn  angBlar  dM|4acenwnt  b  procortlonfcl  to  the  ndius 
ol  the  drclc  <mcribed  by  the  end  of  a  light  lever  operat«t  by 
mechaniam  between  the  sprifiK-connected  part*.  By  a  device  used 
by  W.  E.  Dalby  (Proc.  Inst.C.E.  1897-^898,  p.  132)  the  change  in 
form  of  the  spring  is  shown  on  a  6xed  indicator,  which  may  be  placed 
in  any  convenient  position.  Two  equal  H>rocket  whceb  Qi.Ofc  >re 
fastened,  the  one  to  the  spring  pulley,  the  other  to  the  shaft.  An 
endless  band  is  placed  over  them  to  form  two  loopa,  which  during 
rotation  remain  at  the  same  distance  apart,  anless  relative  angular 

displacement  occurs  be* 
tween  Q,  and  Qa  (fie.  7) 
due  to  a  change  in  form 
of  the  spring.  Tbechange 
in.  the  distance  d  is  pro- 
portional to  the  change 
In  the  torque  transmitted 
from  the  shaft  to  the 
pulley.  To  measure  thisy 
guide  pulleys  are  placed 
in  the  loops  guMed  by  a 
geometric  slidei  the  one 
pulley  carrying  a  scale, 
and  the  otner  an  index. 
A  recording  drum  or  in- 
tegrating apparatus  may 
be  arranged  on  the  pulley 
frames.  A  ^uiclc variation, 
or  a  periodic  variation  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  fcwce 
or  torque  transmitted 
through  the  wrings,  tends 
to  set  up  osculations,  and 
this  tendency  increases 
the  nearer  tne  periodic 
time  of  the  force  variation 
ipproaches  a  periodic  time  of  the  spriiw.  Such  vibrations  may  be 
damped  out  to  a  conuderable  extent  liy  the  use  of  a  dash-pot. 
or  may  be  practically  prevented  by  using  a  relatively  stiff  ^»ins. 

Every  part  of  a  machine  transmitting  force  suffers  elastic  defor- 
mation,  and  the  force  may  be  measured  indirectly  by  measuring 
the  def<vniation.  The  relation  between  the  two  should  in  all  cases 
be  found  experimentally.  G.  A.  Him  (see  Lei  Pandynamom^lres, 
Paris,  1876)  employedC  this  principle  to  measure  the  torque  trana- 
mitt^  by  a  shaft.  Signer  Rosio  used  a  telephonic  method  to  effect 
the  same  end,  and  mechanical,  optical  and  telephonic  devices  have 
been  utilised  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Jcrvis-Smith.  (See  Phil.  Mat. 
February  1898.) 

H.  Frahm,*  during  an  important  Investigation  00  the  torsional 
vibration  of  pro[>eller  shafts,  measured  the  relative  angular  displace- 
ment of  two  flanges  on  a  propeller  shaft,  selected  ^  far  apart  as 
possible,  by  means  of  an  electrical  device  {JS.%gineerint.  6th  of 
February  190^).  These  measurements  were  utilized  in  combination 
with  appropriate  elastic  coeflficients  of  the  material  to  find  the 
horse-power  transmitted  from  the  engines  along  the  shaft  to  the 
propeller.  In  this  way  the  effective  horsc-ppwcr  and  also  the 
mechanical  efficiency  of  a  number  of  large  marine  engines,  each  of 
several  thousand  horse-power,  have  been  determined. 

When  a  belt,  in  which  the  maximum  and  minimum  tensions 
•ce  respectively  P  and  p  &>,  drives  a  pulley,  the  torque  exerted 


Fio.  7, 


Fig.  S. 


^    I 


Is  (P-^)r  lb  ft.,  r  being  the  radius  of  the'puUey  plus  half  the  thick- 
ness of  the  belt.  P  and  p  may  be  measured  directly  by  leading  the 
belt  round  two  freely  hanging  guide  pulleys,  one  m  the  tight,  the 
other  in  the  slack  part  of  the  belt,  and  adjusting  loads  pn  them  until 
a  stable  condition  of  runnine  is  obuined.  In  W.  Fnoudc's  belt 
dynamometer  (see  Proc.  Inst.M.E.,  1858)  (fig.  8)  the  guide  pulleys 
d,  Ga  are  carried  upon  an  arm  free  to  turn  about  the  axis  O.  ri 
is  a  pulley  to  guide  the  approaching  and  receding  parts  of  the  belt 
to  and  from  the  beam  in  paraUel  directions.     Neglecting  fricttoo,  the 


*  H.  Frahm.  "  Neue  Untersuchungen  Qber  die  dynamischen 
Vorgftnge  in  den  Wdlenleitaiwen  von  Schiffsmaschinen  mit  bcBOfi- 
derw  BerikksiehtiRung  der  Resonaazschwingungen."  ZtHackr^ 
4u  Ymntu  4ait»dm  ingmitmn,  31st  May  1903. 


nnfa^nced  torque  actinf;  on  thebeam  U  4r\P~p]  lb  ft.    Ifm 


Q  acting  at   R  maiatains  equtUbrium,  QR/4  =  (P-^)i'"T.    Q  la 
1  .  _.    the  extensions  of  which  are  recorded  on  a  <fiii«i 


scting  at   1 
suppUca  by  a  spring,  t 

dnvcn  proportionally  tu  the  angular  displacement  of  the  driviay 
pulley;  thus  a  work  di^i^Tam  is  obtained.  In  the  Farrot  form  the 
guide  pulleys  are  attached  to  separate  weighing  levers  placed  hori- 
zonully  below  the  apparatus.  In  a  belt  dynamometer  tMilt  for  tlw 
Fianldin  Institate  from  the  designs  of  Tatham,  the  wci|jhing  kveis 
are  separate  and  arranged  horizonully  at  the  top  of  tho  ai^MUBtua. 
Tlie  weighing  beam  in  the  Hefner-AUencck  dynamometer  ts  placed 
transversely  to  the  belt  (see  Elcctrolechnischat  Zeiisckr^  1881,  7I. 
The  force  y,  usually  measured  by  a  spring,  required  to  maintani 
the  beam  m  iu  central  position  is  proportional  to  (P-p).  If 
the  angle  ffiBtft^iao",  Q'^iP-p)  neglecting  friction. 

When  a  shsft  is  driven  by  means  of  gearing  the  drivlrKr  tosQUC 
is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  resultant  prcssufC  r  actaaf 
between  the  wheel  tceth  and  the  radius  of  the  pitch  dtdt  at  tfic 
wheel  fixed  to  the  shuit.  Fie.  9.  which  hns  been  reprodoced  frooi 
J.  White's  A  N«m  Ctntury  of  Inventions  (Manchester,  l633),  iUns- 
trates  possibly  the  earliest  apptication  of  this  principle  to  dyoaao- 
metfy.  The  wheel  D,  keyed  to  the  sh-ift  overcoming  the  renstanoc 
to  be  measured.  Is  driven  from  wheel  N  by  two  bevel  wheels  L,  L, 
carried  in  a  loose  pull<.y  K.  The  two  shafts,  though  is  a  Un&  are 
independent.  A  tongue  applied  to  the  shaft  A  can  be  transmitted 
to  D,  neglecting  friction,  without  change  only  if  the  centrsl  pulley 
K  Is  held  from  turning;  the  torque  required  to  do  this  b  twice  th* 
torque  transmitted. 

iM  torque  acting  on  the  armature  of  an  dectric  motor  is  neoe^ 
saiily  aooompanied  oy  an  equal  and  opposite  torque  actiac  00  the 


Fia9> 


frame.  If^  therefor^  the  motor  is  mounted  on  a  cradle  free  to  tttra 
about  knife-«dges,  the  reacting  torque  is  the  only  torque  tending 
to  turn  the  oadle  when  it  is  in  a^ vertical  position,  and  may  therefore 
'  *  :s  to  hold  the  cradle  in  a  vertical 


be  measured  by  adjusting  wnzhti 
position.    The  rate  at  wluch  the  e 


motor  is  transmitting  work  is  then 
H.P.f  where  n  is  the  revolutions  per  second  of  the  armature. 


posii 

Tim 

550 

See  James  Dredge,  EUetrie  XUttmittotion,  voL  iL  (London,  i88s) : 
W.  W.  Beaumont,  "  Dynamometcn  and  Friction  Bralres,  Proe. 
^ndon,  1880);  £.  Braucr,  ^  Obcr  Breni»> 
dynamometer  and  verwandte  Kraumesser,**  Ztitsckrijt  da  Krrems 
deuiscfur  Ingeniew  (Beriin.  1888);  T.  J.  Flather, 


lnst.C£.  vol.  xcv.  (London,   1889);  £.   Braucr, 

•  •     Krafti  

1888): 
and  iA«  Measwtmeta  if  Power  (New  Vbrlc,  1893}.         (W.  E.  D.) 

DYNASTY  (Gr.  ivvoffrda.,  sovereignty,  tlic  position  ol  « 
hiwiaxnti,  lord,  ruler,  from  ^WjajaBoJi,  to  be  able,  iivatus,  power), 
a  family  or  line  of  rulers,  ft  succession  of  sovereigns  of  A  country 
belonging  to  a  single  family  or  tracing  their  descent  to  &  common 
ancestor.  The  term  is  particularly  used  in  the  history  of  andent 
Egypt  as  a  convenient  means  of  arranging  the  chronology. 

DYSART.  a  royal  and  police  burgh  and  seaport  of  Fifeshiie^ 
-Scotland,  on  the  shore  of  the  Finh  of  Forth,  3  m.  N.E.  of  Kirk- 
caldy by  the  North  British  railway.  Top.  (1901)  ^%t7.  U  bas 
a  quaint  old-fashioned  a^H^^arance,  many  ancient  houses  an 
High  Street  bearing  inscriptions  and  dates.  The  public  build* 
ings  include  a  town  hall,  library,  cottage  hospital,  mcch&zuc^ 
institute  and  memorial  hall.  Scarcely  anything  is  left  of  the  old 
chapel  dedicated  to  St  Dennis,  which  for  a  time  waa  used  tt  • 
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tmitliyt  «iid  oi  Uk  chapd  «(  9t  Serf,  the  patron  aafat  of  tlw 
burgh,  only  the  tower  maum.  Tb*  chief  Induittic*  m  the 
maoufaeture  of  bed  and  table  linen,  towelMng  and  wooUen  cloth, 
^pbuUdinc  and  AuMphiaiag.  There  is  a  steady  export  of 
ooid,  and  the  harbour  is  proriikd  with  a  wet  dod  and  patent 
slip.  In  smuggling  days  the  "  canty  carles  "  of  Dysart  were 
professed  "  free  traders."  la  the  rstb  and  t6th  centuries  the 
town  was  a  leading  seat  of  tlie  salt  industry  ("  salt  to  Dysart " 
was  the  equivalent  of  "  coals  to  Newcastle  "),  bttt  the  salt-pans 
have  been  abandoned  for  a  oonsidenble  periiid.  Ni^^making, 
once  famous,  is  another  extinct  Indgstiy.  During  the  time 
of  the  alliance  between  Scotland  and  Holland,  which  was  closer 
in  Fifeshire  than  in  other  counties,  Dysart  became  known  as 
Little  tlolland.  To  the  west  of  the  town  is  Dysart  Hoose,  the 
residence  of  the  carl  of  Rosslyn.  With  Burntisland  and  King- 
hom  Dysart  forms  one  of  the  Kirkcaldy  district  groupof  parlia- 
mentary burghs.  The  town  is  mentioned  as  early  as  S74  in 
connexion  with  a  Danish  invasion.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Latin  dtstrimm,  "  a  desert,"  wUch  Was  applied 
to  «  atve  on  the  seashore  occupied  by  St  Self.  In  the  cave  the 
taint  held  his  famous  colloquy  with  the  devil,  in  which  Satan 
was  worsted  and  contemptuously  dlsmitied.  From  James  V. 
the  town  received  the  rights  of  a  royal  buigh.  Ini5S9  it  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  and  in  1607  the 
Keoe  of  the  meetings  of  the  synod  of  Fife  known  ai  the  Tlitee 
Synods  of  Dysart.  Ravensheugh  Castle,  on  the  shore  to  the  west 
of  the  town,  is  the  Kavenscraig  of  Shr  Walter  Scott's  ballad  of 
"  Roaabelle." 

William  Huiray,  a  native  of  the  |dace,  was  made  earl  of  Dysart 
in  ifi43,  and  his  eldest  child  and  heir,  a  daughter,  Efixabeth, 
obtained  in  1670  a  regrant  of  the  title,  which  passed  to  the  de- 
scendants of  her  first  marriage  with  Sir  Uonel  ToSemache,  Bart., 
of  Hebningham;  she  married  secondly  the  ist  duke  of  Lauder- 
dale, but  had  no  children  by  him,  and  died  in  1698.  Tbiscountess 
of  Dysart  (aftcmrds  duchess  of  Lauderdale)  was  a  famous 
beauty  of  the  period,  and  notorious  both  for  her  amours  and  for 
her  political  influence.  She  was  said  to  have  been  the  mistresa 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  also  of  Lauderdale  before  her  first 
husband's  death,  and  was  a  leader  at  the  court  of  Charles  n. 
Wycbciley  is  supposed  to  have  aimed  at  her  in  his  Widow 
Blackaae  in  the  Plain  Dtaltr.  Her  son,  Lionel  ToUemache 
(d.  1717),  tranamitted  the  earidom  to  his  grandson  Lionel  (d. 
1770),  whose  sons  Lionel  (d.  1799)  and  Wilbtnham  (d.  iSir) 
succeeded;  they  died  without  issue,  and  their  sister  Louisa  (d. 
1840),  who  married  John  Maimers,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the 
second  son  of  the  >nd  duke  of  Rutland,  became  countess  in  her 
own  right,  bemg  succeeded  by  her  grandson  (d.  1878),  and  his 
grandson,  the  8th  eati 

The  earldom  of  Dysart  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of 
Desart  (Irish),  created  (barony  1733)  hi  1793,  and  held  in  the 
Cufle  family,  who  were  originally  of  (Creech  St  Michael,  Somerset, 
the  Irish  bisnch  dating  from  ^leen  Elixybeth's  time. 

DTSBHTBRT  (from  the  Gr.  prefix  iiw-,  in  the  sense  of  "  bad," 
and  brtpor,  the  intestine),  also  called  "  bk>ody  8ux,"  an  in- 
fections disease  with  a  kxal  lesion  in  the  form  of  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowels.  Although 
at  one  time  a  common  disease  in  Great  Britain,  dysentery  is 
now  very  rarely  met  with  there,  and  is  for  the  most  put  confined 
to  wum  oonntrics,  where  it  is  the  cause  of  a  large  amount  of 
■wrtallty.    (For  the  pathology  see  Dkcstivx  Oroans.) 

Recently  considerable  advance  has  been  made  hi  our  know- 
ledge of  dysentery,  and  it  appears  that  there  an  two  distinct 
types  of  the  disease:  (i)  amoebic  dysentery,  which  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  amoeba  histolytica  (of  Schaudinn)  m  the  in- 
testine; (1)  bacillary  dysentery,  which  has  as  causative  agent  two 
separate  bacteria,  (a)  that  discovered  by  Shiga  in  Japan,  (i) 
tlut  discovered  by  Flexner  bi  the  Philippbie  Islands.  With 
repitd  to  the  bacillary  type,  at  first  both  organisms  were  con- 
sidered to  be  identical,  and  the  name  bacillus  dysenltriae  was 
given  to  tbem;  but  later  it  was  shown  that  these  bacilli  are 
different,  both  in  regard  to  their  cultural  characteristics  and 
also  in  that  one  (Shiga)  gives  out  a  soluble  toxfai,  whilst  the 


other  has  so  Car  resisted  all  efforts  to  discover  It.  Further,  the 
serum  of  a  patient  afiFected  with  one  of  the  types  has  a  marked 
ag^tinative  power  on  the  variety  with  which  be  is  hifected 
and  not  on  the  other. 

CUnicmlly,  dysentery  manifests  itself  with  varying  degrees  of 
intensity,  and  it  is  often  impossible  without  microscopical 
examination  to  determine  between  the  amoebic  and  bacillary 
forms.  In  weS-marked  cases  the  following  are  the  chief  symp- 
toms. Theattackiscommonly  preceded  by  certain  premonitory 
indications  in  the  form  of  general  iOness,  kiss  of  appetite,  and 
some  amotmt  of  diarrhoea,  which  gradually  increases  in  severity, 
and  is  accompanied  with  grqnng  pains  in  the  abdomen  (tormina). 
The  diadiarges  from  the  bowels  succeed  each  other  with  great 
frequency,  and  the  painful  feeling  of  pressure  downwards 
(tenesmus)  becomes  so  intense  that  the  patient  is  constantly 
desiring  to  defecate.  The  matters  passed  from  the  bowels, 
which  at  first  resemble  those  of  ordinary  diarrhoea,  soon  change 
their  character,  becoming  scanty, -mucous  or  slimy,  and  subse- 
quently mixed  with,  or  consisting  wholly  of,  bkiod,  along  with 
shreds  of  exudation  thrown  oS  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestine.  The  evacuations  possess  a  peculiarly  offensive 
odour  characteristic  of  the  Hw^<^,  Although  the  constitutional 
disturbance  is  at  first  comparatively  slight,  it  increases  with  the 
advance  of  the  disease,  and  febrile  symptoms  come  on  attended 
with  urgent  thirst  and  scanty  and  painful  flow  of  urine.  Along 
with  thb  the  nervous  depression  is  very  marked,  and  the  state 
of  prostration  to  which  the  patknt  is  reduced  can  scarcely  be 
exceeded.  Should  no  improvement  occur  death  may  take  place 
in  from  one  to  three  weds,  either  from  repeated  losses  of  blood, 
or  from  gradual  exhaustion  consequent  on  the  continuance  of 
the  symptoms,  in  which  case  the  discharges  from  the  bowdt 
become  more  offensive  and  are  passed  involuntarily. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  is  checked,  the  signs 
of  improvement  are  shown  in  the  cessation  of  the  pain,  in  the 
evacuations  being  less  frequent  and  more  natural,  and  in  relief 
from  the  state  of  extreme  depression.  Convalescence  is,  how- 
ever, generally  slow,  and  recovery  may  be  Imperfect — the 
disease  continuing  in  a  chronic  form,  which  may  exist  for  a 
varuible  length  of  time,  giving  rise  to  much  suffering,  and  not 
unfrequently  lending  to  an  ulUmately  fatal  result. 

The  dysentery  poison  appears  to  exert  its  effects  upon  the 
glandular  structures  of  the  large  intestine,  particularly  in  its 
lower  part.  In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease  there  is  simply 
a  congested  or  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
with  perhaps  some  inflammatory  exudation  on  its  suriace,  which 
is  pa^ed  off  by  the  discharges  from  the  bowels.  But  in  the  more 
severe  forms  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  takes  place. 
Commencing  in  and  around  the  solitary  glands  of  the  large  in- 
testine hi  the  form  of  exudations,  these  ulceis,  small  at  first, 
enlarge  and  tun  into  each  other,  till  a  large  portion  of  the  bowel 
may  be  implicated  in  the  ulcerative  process.  Should  the  disease 
be  arrested  these  ulcers  may  heal  entirely,  but  occasionally  they 
remain,  causing  more  or  less  diwrganizatxin  of  the  coats  of  the 
intestines,  as  is  often  found  in  chronic  dysentery.  Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  the  ulcers  perforate  the  intestines,  causing  rapidly 
f  stal  inflammatkin  of  the  peritoneum,  or  they  may  erode  a  blood 
vessel  and  produce  violent  haemorrhage.  Even  where  they 
undergo  healing  they  may  cause  such  a  stricture  of  the  caUbre 
of  the  intestinal  canal  as  to  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  obstruc- 
tion which  ultimately  prove  fatal.  One  of  the  severest  compli- 
cations  of  the  disease  is  abscess  of  the  liver,  usually  said  to  be 
solitary,  and  known  as  tropical  abscess  of  the  liver,  but  probably 
ii  more  frequently  multiple  than  is  usually  thought. 

Trtttlmenl. — Where  the  disease  is  endemic  or  is  prevailuig 
epidemically,  It  is  of  great  importance  to  use  all  preventive 
measures,  and  for  this  purpose  the  avoidance  of  all  causes  likely 
to  precipitate  an  attack  is  to  be  enjoined.  Exposure  to  cold 
after  heat,  the  use  of  unripe  fruit,  and  intemperance  in  eating 
and  drinking  should  be  forbidden;  and  the  utmost  care  taken 
as  to  the  quaUty  of  the  food  and  drinking  water.  In  houses  or 
hospitals  where  cases  of  the  disease  are  under  treatment,  dis- 
infectants should  be  freely  employed,  and  the  evacuations  of  the 
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ftttienti  removed  u  speedily  as  poaible,  luviag  previoudy 
been  sterilized  in  much  the  same  maimer  as  is  employed  ia 
typhoid  fever.  In  the  milder  varieties  of  this  complaint,  such 
as  those  occurring  sporadically,  and  where  the  (ymptomi  are 
probably  due  to  matters  in  the  bowels  setting  up  tlie  dysen- 
teric irritation,  the  employment  of  diaphoretic  medicines  is  to 
be  recommended,  and  the  administration  of  such  a  laxative  as 
castor  oil,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  laudanum  has  been  added, 
will  often,  by  removing  the  source  of  the  mischief,  arrest  the 
attack,  but  a  method  of  treatment  more  to  be  recommended  is 
the  use  of  salines  in  large  doses,  such  as  one  drachm  of  sodium 
sulphate  from  four  to  eight  times  a  day.  This  treatment  may 
with  advantage  be  combined  with  the  internal  administration 
of  ipecacuanha,  which  still  retains  its  reputation  in  this  disease. 
Latterly,  free  irrigation  of  the  bowel  with  astringents,  such  as 
silver  nitrate,  tannalbin,  &c.,  has  been  attended  with  success  in 
those  cases  which  have  been  able  to  tolerate  the  injections. 
In  many  instances  they  cannot  be  used  owing  to  the  extreme 
degree  of  irritability  of  the  boweL  The  operation  of  appendi- 
costomy,  or  bringing  the  appendix  to  the  surface  and  using  it  as 
the  site  for  the  introduction  of  the  irrigating  fluid,  has  been 
attended  with  considerable  success. 

In  those  cases  due  to  Shiga's  bacillus  the  ideal  treatment  haa 
been  put  at  our  disposal  by  the  preparation  of  a  specific  anti- 
toxin; this  has  been  given  a  trial  in  several  grave  epidemics 
of  late,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  tieatmeat 
and  offer  the  greatest  hope  of  recovery.  It  is  also  of  great  use 
as  a  prophylactic. 

The  preparations  of  morphia  are  of  great  value  in  the  sympto- 
matic treatment  of  the  disease.  They  may  be  applied  externally 
as  fomentations,  for  the  relief  of  tormina;  by  rectal  injection 
for  the  relief  of  the  tenesmus  and  irritability  of  the  bowel; 
bypodermically  in  advanced  cases,  for  the  relief  of  the  genend 
distress.  In  amoebic  dysentery,  warm  injections  of  quinine  ptr 
rectum  have  proved  very  efficacious,  are  usually  well  tolerated, 
and  are  not  attended  with  any  ill  effects.  The  diet  should  be 
restricted,  consisting  chiefly  of  soups  and  farinaceous  foods; 
more  especially  is  this  of  importance  in  the  chronic  form.  For 
the  thirst  ice  may  be  given  by  the  mouth.  Even  in  the  chronic 
forms,  confinement  to  bed  aiui  restriction  of  diet  are  the 
most  important  elements  of  the  treatment.  Removal  from  the 
hot  diinate  and  unlQrgienic  sunoundings  must  DatutaQy  be 
attended  to. 

Bibliography. — AUbutt  and  Rolleaton,  System  cf  MedUiiu. 
vol.  ii.  part  it.  O907).  "  Dysentery,"  Drs  Andrew  Davidson  jna 
Simon  Flexner;  Davidson,  liy^iene  and  Diseases  of  Warm  Clui.'iUs 
(Edinburgh,  1903):  Fearnside  in  Ind.  Med.  Gaz.  Quly  1905}:  Ford 
in  Journal  of  Tropical  Medicine  (July  >Si  1904);  Korentchcwsky 
in  Bulletin  de  I'Inslitut  Pasteur  (February  1905);  Shiga:  Osier  and 
M'Crae's  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.  p.  781  (1007);  Skschivan  and 
Stefansky  in  Berliner  klintsche  Wochenschrift  (February  11,  1907); 
Vaitlard  and  Dopter,  on  the  treatment  by  antidyscnteric  serum, 
AnnaUs  de  I'Instttui  Pasteur,  No.  5,  p.  326  (1906):  J.  A.  Pollinger, 
"  Appcndicoslomy  in  Chronic  Dysentery,"  Lancet  (December  28, 
1907);  Robert  Docrr,  Das  Dysenterietoxin  (Gustav  Fischer,  Jcoo. 
1907):  F.  M.  Sandwith,  "  Huntciian  Lecture  on  the  Treatment  of 
Dysentery,"  Lancet  (December  7,  1907). 

DTSPBPSIA  (from  the  Gr.  prefix  &w-,  hard,  31,  and  «iimu>, 
to  digest),  or  indigestion,  a  term  vaguely  given  to  a  group  of 
pathological  symi>toms.  There  are  comparatively  few  disrases 
of  any  moment  where  some  of  the  phenomena  of  dyqaepsia  are 
not  present  as  associated  symptoms,  and  not  infrcquendy  these 
exist  to  such  a  degree  as  to  mask  the  real  disease,  of  which  they 
are  only  complications.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  many 
organic  diseases  of  the  alimentary  caiul,  in  which  the  symptoms 
of  dyspepsia  are  often  the  most  prominent.  In  its  restricted 
meaning,  however  (and  it  b  to  this  that  the  present  article 
applies),  the  term  is  tised  to  describe  a  fimctional  derangement 
of  the  natural  process  of  digestion,  apart  from  any  atructural 
change  in  the  organs  concerned  in  the  act. 

The  causes  of  this  trouble  may  be  divided  into  (a)  those  which 
concern  the  food,  and  (6)  those  which  concern  the  organism. 
Among  the  causes  connected  with  the  food  are  not  only  the 
indulgence  in  indigestible  articles' of  diet,  but  the  too  common 


practice  of  eating  too  mbcll  of  wkat  maj^  be  otherwise  quit* 
wholesome  and  digestible,  and  irregular,  too  frequent  or  too 
infrequent  meals.  The  quantity  of  food  required  by  different 
individuals  vaiiea  between  wide  limits,  but  also  the  quantity 
requited  by  the  same  individual  varies  considerably  aixordinx 
to  circumstances,  more  food  being  needed  in  coU  than  in  warm 
weather,  and  more  in  an  active  open-air  occupation  than  in  • 
sedentary  one.  The  thorough  mastication  of  the  food  is  a  very 
important  precursor  of  digestion,'  and  this  only  too  often  fails, 
either  owing  to  haste  over  meals  or  because  of  painful  or  deficient 
teeth.  Again,  the  quality  of  the  food  is  of  impoitance,  some 
kinds  of  flesh  being  harder  and  more  difficult  of  mastication 
than  others.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  meat  thst  has 
been  smoked  or  salted,  and  with  that  cooked  too  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  animal.  Drinks  are  a  common  source  of  dyspepsia. 
Beer  when  new  and  its  fermentation  not  completed  is  espedaUy 
bad.  Vinegar  and  acid  wines,  if  taken  in  large  quantities,  tend 
to  produce  gastric  catarrh,  and  tea  is  a  veiy  fruitful  source  of 
this  trouble.  Even  too  much  water  at  meal-times  may  cause 
indigestion,  since  the  food  in  the  mouth  is  apt  to  be  softened 
by  the  water  instead  of  saliva,  and  also  the  gastric  juice  becomca 
unduly  diluted,  rendering  the  digestion  in  the  stomach  too  alow 
and  prolonged.  Carious  teeth  and  oral  sepsis,  from  whataocvet 
cause,  lead  to  the  same  trouble. 

Of  the  causes  which  concetn  the  organism,  nervous  influence* 
come  first.  Bad  news  may  take  away  all  power  of  digestioa 
and  even  provoke  vomiting,  and  any  worry  or  mental  ttoubia 
tends  to  bring  on  this  condition.  General  weakness  and  stony 
of  the  body  aSecta  the  atomach  in  like  degree,  and,  if  the  muscles 
of  the  abdominal  wall  be  much  wasted,  they  become  too  weak  to 
support  the  abdominal  viscera  in  place.  Hence  results  a  general 
tendency  for  these  organs  to  fall,  giving  rise  to  a  coiulition  of 
visceroptosis,  of  which  an  obstiiute  dyspepsia  is  a  very  msiked 
feature.  Adhesions  of  the  intestines  from  old  influnmslety 
troubles,  floating  kidney  and  bad  diculation  may  each  be  a 
cause  of  painful  digestion.  Again,  a  dyspepsia  that  w31  not 
yield  to  treatment  is  often  one  of  the  symptoms  of  renal  'tW'ifi 
or,  in  young  people  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  it  may 
be  the  earliest  sign  of  a  gouty  diathesis,  or  even  of  a  more  acfi> 
ous  condition  still— incipient  phthisis.  Chronic  dyspepsia,  by 
weakening  the  organism,  renders  it  more  liable  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
attacks  <Jl  the  tubcids  bacillus,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tuberculous  lesion  in  the  lung  is  often  accompanied  by  a  most 
intractable  form  of  dyspepsia.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  any 
condition  which  lessens  the  general  well-being  of  the  organisa 
as  a  whole,  apart  from  its  producing  any  permanent  morbid 
condition  in  the  stomach,  may  yet  interfere  with  the  noiaaal 
digestive  processes  and  so  give  rise  to  dyspepsia. 

The  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  even  when  due  to  a  like  cause, 
are  so  numerous  and  diversified  in  different  individuals  that 
probably  no  description  could  eactly  repreaent  them  as  they 
occur  in  any  given  case.  All  that  can  be  here  attempted  is  to 
mention  loiae  of  the  more  prominent  morbid  phenomena  usually 
present  in  greater  or  less  degree. 

Very  briefly,  a  furred  tongue,  foul  breath,  distuibance  oi 
appetite,  nausea  and  vomiting,  oppression  in  the  chest,  pain, 
flatulence  and  distcnskm,  acidity,  pyrosis  and  conWipaliBn  or 
diarrhoea  are  a  few  of  the  oommonrst  symptoms. 

When  the  attack  is  dependent  on  some  error  in  diet,  and  the 
dyspepsia  consequently  more  of  an  acute  character,  there  is 
often  pain  followed  with  sickncaa  and  vomiting  of  the  oficnaive 
matteis,  after  which  the  patient  soon  regains  his  fenncr  healthy 
state.  What  arc  conunonly  known  as  "  bilioua  attacks  "  are 
frequently  of  this  character.  In  the  more  chrwic  cases  of 
dyspepsia  the  symptoms  are  somewhat  different.  A  senaatioB 
of  discomfort  comes  on  shortly  after  a  meal,  and  is  more  of  the 
nature  of  weight  and  distension  in  the  stomach  than  o<  actual 
pain,  although  this  too  may  be  present.   These  feelinn  may  cone 

'  This  aspect  of  the  matter — *'  buccal  digestion  — has  bees 
Bpectally  emphasized  in  recent  years  by  Horace  Fletcher  of  the 
United  States,  whoqe  experience  of  the  results  of  systemstk  **  chew- 
ing," confirmed  by  Sir  M.  Foster,  Prof.  Chittenden  snd  others,  bss 
almoai  rrvdutioaiaed  the  science  of  dietetics. 
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on  after  each  meal,  or  only  after  certain  meals,' and  they  may 
arise  irrespective  of  the  kind  of  food  taken,  or  only  after  certain 
•nicks  ef  diet.  As  in  most  of  such  cases  the  food  is  long  re- 
tained in  the  stomach,  it  is  apt  to  undergo  fcrmentivc  changes, 
one  of  the  results  of  which  is  the  accumulation  of  gases  which 
cause  flatulence  and  eructations  of  an  add  or  foul  character. 
Occasionally  quantities  of  hot,  sour,  tasteless  or  bitter  fluid — 
pyrosis — or  moutbfuls  of  half-digested  food,  regurgitate  from 
the  stomach.  Temporary  relief  may  be  obtained  when  another 
meal  is  taken,  but  soon  the  uncomfortable  sensations  return 
as  before.  The  appetite  may  be  craving  or  deficient,  or  desirous 
of  abnormal  kinds  of  food.  The  tongue  registers  the  gastric 
condition  with  great  delicacy: — a  pasty  white  fur  on  the  tongue 
is  considered  a  si^n  of  weakness  or  atony  of  the  digestive  tract; 
a  dean  pointed  tongue  with  large  papillae,  and  rather  red  at  the 
edges  and  tip,  is  a  sign  of  gastric  irritation;  and  i  pale  flabby 
tongue  suggests  the  need  of  stimulating  treatment.  Constipation 
is  more  common  in  the  chronic  forms  of  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea  in 
the  acute. 

Numerous  disagreeable  and  painful  sensations  in  other  parts 
are  experienced,  and  are  indeed  often  more  distressing  than  the 
merely  gastric  symptoms.  Pains  in  the  chest,  shortness  of 
breathing,  palpitation,  headache,  giddiness,  affections  of  vision, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  general  languor  are  common 
accompaniments  of  dyspepsia;  while  the  nervous  phenomena 
are  specially  troublesome  in  the  form  of  sleeplessness,  irritability, 
despondency  and  hypochondriasis. 

As  regards  Ircalmcnt  only  a  few  general  observations  can  be 
made.  The  careful  arrangement  of  the  diet  b  a  matter  of  first 
importance.  Quantity  roust  be  regulated  by  the  digestive 
capabilities  of  the  individual,  his  age,  and  the  demands  made 
upon  hii  strength  by  work.  There  is  little  doubt  tlutt  the  danger 
is  in  most  instances  on  the  side  of  excess,  and  the  rule  which 
enjoins  the  cessation  from  eating  before  the  appetite  is  satisfied 
is  a  safe  one  for  dyspeptics.  Due  time,  too,  must  be  given  for 
tile  digestion  of  a  meal,  and  from  four  to  six  hours  are  in  general 
required  for  this  purpose.  Long  fasts,  however,  are  nearly  as 
hurtful  as  too  frequent  meals.  04  no  less  importance  is  the  kind 
of  food  taken,  and  on  this  point  those  who  suffer  from  indigestion 
must  ever  exercise  the  greatest  care.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  idiosyncrasy  often  plays  an  important  part  in  digestion, 
some  persons  being  unable  to  partake  without  injury  of  sub- 
stances  which  are  generally  regarded  as  wholesome  and  digestible. 
In  most  cases  it  is  found  very  helpful  to  separate  the  protein 
from  the  farinaceous  food,  and  the  more  severe  the  dyspepsia 
the  more  thoroughly  should  this  be  done,  only  relaxing  as  the 
dyspepsia  yields.  No  RuiA  should  be  drunk  at  mcal-timcs,  but 
from  one  to  two  tumblers  of  hot  water  should  be  drunk  from  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  before  food.  This  washesany  remnant 
of  the  last  meal  from  the  stomach,  and  also  supplies  material  for 
the  free  secretion  of  saliva  and  gastric  juice,  thus  promoting 
and  accelerating  digestion.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  in  the 
case  of  a  dilated  stomach,  when  it  is  wholly  contra-indicated. 
With  regard  to  mastication.  Sir  Andrew  Clark's  rule  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  is  more  easily  followed  than  the  ideal  theory  laid 
down  by  Horace  Fletcher,  according  to  whom  any  food  is  digest- 
ible if  properly  treated  while  still  in  the  mouth.  Clark's  rule  is 
that  as  the  month  normally  contains  thirty-two  teeth,  thirty- 
two  bites  should  be  given  before  the  food  Is  swallowed.  This, 
of  coune,  is  a  practical  doctor's  concession  to  human  weakness. 
'Mr  Fletcher  would  train  every  one  to  "  chew  "  till  the  contents 
of  the  month  were  swallowed  by  reflex  action  without  deliberate 
act;  and  he  applies  this  theory  of  mastication  and  salivation 
also  to  drinki  (except  water).  Again,  a  lack  of  warmth  being 
'a  source  of  dyspepsia,  this  shoald  be  attended  to,  the  back  of 
the  neck,  the  front  of  the  abdomen  and  the  feet  being  the  parts 
that  leqnire  special  attention.  The  feet  should  be  raised  on 
•  stool,  the  ankles  protected  with  warm  stockhgs  and  a  woollen 
"  cianmerbmd  "  wound  two  or  three  times  round  the  body. 
Experience  has  shown  that  in  this  complaint  no  particolar  kind 
of  food  or  avoidance  of  food  is  absolutely  to  be  relied  on,  but 
llwt  in  icncral  the  best  diet  is  one  of  a  mixed  animal  and  vege- 


table kind,  simfdy  but  well  cooked.  The  partaking  of  many 
dishes,  of  highly-seasoned  or  salted  meats,  raw  vegetables,  newly- 
baked  brcad,  pastry  and  confectionery  arc  all  well-known 
common  causes  of  dyspepsia,  and  should  be  avoided.  When 
even  the  simple  diet  usually  taken  is  found  to  disagree,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  change  it  temporarily  for  a  still  lighter 
form,  such  as  a  milk  diet,  and  that  even  in  very  moderate 
quantity. 

The  employment  of  alcohoUc  stimulants  to  assist  digestion 
is  brgcly  resorted  to,  both  with  and  without  medical  advice. 
While  it  seems  probable  that  in  certain  cases  of  atonic  dyspepsia, 
particularly  in  the  feeble  and  aged,  the  moderate  administration 
of  alcohol  has  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  secretion  of  gastric 
Juice,  and  is  on  important  adjuvant  to  other  remedies,  the 
advantages  of  its  habitual  use  as  an  aid  to  digestion  by  the  young 
and  otherwise  healthy,  is  more  than  questionable,  and  it  wiH 
generally  be  found  that  among  them,  those  are  least  troubled 
with  indigestion  who  abstain  from  it.  Rest  should  be  taken 
both  before  and  after  food,  and  general  hygienic  measures  arc 
highly  inpoctaat,  since  arhatcver  improves  the  state  of  the 
health  will  have  a  favourable  influence  on  digestion.  Hence 
togutor  exercise  in  the  open  air,  early  rising  and  the  cold  Inth 
are  to  be  strongly  rcconunendcd. 

The  medicinal  trootment  of  dyspepsia  can  only  be  undcrtakra 
by  a  physician,  but  the  following  is  a  very  brief  rcsumi  of  the 
drugs  be  depends  on  to-day.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  with  some 
bitter,  as  quassia,  gentian  or  columba,  is  much  in  vogue  as  a 
direct  gastric  stimulant.  In  irritable  dyspepsia  some  form  of 
bismuth  in  solution  or  powder;  and,  to  assist  digestion  through 
the  nervous  system,  nux  vomica  and  strychnine  can  be  rdied 
on.  To  give  dinxtly  digestive  material,  hydrochloiic  add, 
pepsin  and  rennet  are  piescribcd  in  many  forms,  but  where 
there  is  much  vomiting  ingluvin  is  moiecfiicadous  than  pepsin. 
When  farinaceous  food  is  badly  borne,  (Uastase  is  helpful,  given 
dthcr  befoteor  with  the  meal.  To  prevent  fermcatatioo,  phenol, 
creosote  and  sulpho-carbolatc  of  soda  are  all  extremely  useful 
in  skilled  hands;  and  for  intestinal  decomposition  and  ibtulcnt 
distension,  bismuth  salicybte  with  said  or  0-naphthol  is  mud) 
tiscd.  Cyllin,  and  charcoal  in  many  forms,  may  be  taken  both 
for  gastric  and  intestinal  flatulence.  But  all  these  drugs,  oi 
proved  value  though  they  are,  must  be  modified  and  combined 
to  suit  the  special  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  and  arc  therefore 
often  worse  than  useless  in  inexperienced  hands.  The  condition 
of  the  bowels  must  always  have  due  attention. 

See  also  DicaSTivi  Oxoaiis;  NirraiTioH  and  DiEKTics. 

DTSTBLEOIOOY,  a  modem  word  invented  by  Haeckel 
(Eaoluiion  of  Man)  for  the  doctrine  of  purposclessncss,  as 
opposed  to  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  design  (Tclcok>gy) 

OZUNOARIA,  DsoNcaiUA,  or  JuNCAiujt,a  former  Mongolian 
kingdom  of  Central  Asia,  raised  to  its  highest  pitch  by  Kaldan 
or  Bttshtu  Khan  in  the  latter  hall  of  the  17th  century,  but 
completdy  destroyed  by  Chinese  invasion  about  i757-i7Si). 
It  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  histoiy  of  Mongolia  and 
the  great  migrations  of  Mongolian  stems  westward.  Now  its 
territory  belongs  partly  to  the  Chinese  empire  (east  Turkestan 
and  north-western  Mongolia)  and  portly  to  Russian  Turkestan 
(provinces  of  Semiryechcnsk  and  Semipalatinsk).  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  Dsongars,  or  Songars,  who  were  so  called 
because  they  formed  the  left  wing  (dsim,  left;  tar,  hand)  of  the 
Mongolian  army.  Its  widest  limit  included  Kashgar,  Yarkand, 
Khotan,  the  whole  region  of  the  Tien  Shan,  or  Tian-shan, 
Mountains,  and  in  short  the  greater  proportion  of  that  part  of 
Central  Asia  which  extends  from  jj*  to  50*  N.  and  from  72*  to 
97"  E.  The  name,  however,  is  more  properly  applied  only  to 
the  present  Chinese  province  of  Tien  Shan-pei-lu  and  the  country 
watered  by  the  Ili.  As  a  political  or  geographical  term  it  has 
practically  disappeared  from  the  map;  but  the  range  of  moun- 
tains stretching  north-east  along  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
Land  of  the  Seven  Streams,  as  the  district  to  the  south-east  ul 
the  Balkhash  Lake  is  called,  preserves  the  name  of  Dzungatiaii 
Range. 
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of  the  Iwliz  and  antShc^  The  pinna  cut  be  slightly  moved  by 
the  anterior,  superior  and  posterior  auricular  muscles,  and  in 
addition  to  these  there  are  four  small  intrinsic  muades  on  the 
external  surface,  known  as  the  bclids  major  and  minor,  the 
tragicus  and  the  antitragicus,  and  two  on  the  internal  surface 
called  the  obliquus  and  transversus.  The  external  auditory 
meatus  (fig.  r,  n)  is  a  tube  running  at  first  forward  and  upward, 
then  a  little  backward  and  then  forward  and  slightly  downward; 
of  course  ail  the  time  it  is  also  mnning  inward  until  the  tympanic 
membrane  is  reached.  The  tube  is  about  an  inch  long,  its  outci 
third  being  cartilaginous  and  its  inner  two-thirds  bony.  It  is 
lined  by  skin  in  its  whole  length,  the  sweat  glands  of  which  are 
modified  to  secrete  the  wax  or  cerumen. 

The  middle  ear  or  tympanum  (fig,  i,  ^)  b  a  small  cavity  in  tbe 
temporal  bone,  the  shape  of  which  may  perhaps  be  realised  by 
imagining  a  bock  bottle  subjected  to  lateral  pressure  in  such  a 
way  that  its  circular  section  becomes  triangular,  the  base  of  the 
triangle  being  above.  The  neck  of  the  bottle,  also  laterally 
compressed,  will  represent  the  Eustachian  lube  (fig.  i,  /},  which 
runs  forward,  inward  and  downward,  to  open  into  the  naso- 
pharynx, and  so  admits  air  into  the  tympanum.  The  bottom 
of  the  bottle  will  represent  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum, 
from  the  upper  part  of  which  an  opening  leads  backward  into 
the  mastoid  antrum  and  so  into  the  air-cells  of  the  mastoid 
process.  Lower  down  is  a  little  pyramid  which  transmits  the 
stapedius  muscle,  and  at  the  base  of  this  is  a  small  opening  known 
as  the  iter  chordae  posterius,  for  the  chorda  tympani  to  come 
through  from  the  facial  nerve.  The  roof  is  formed  by  a  very 
thin  plate  of  bone,  called  the  tegmen  tympani,  which  separates 
the  cavity  from  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  Below  the  roof 
the  upper  part  of  the  tympanum  is  somewhat  constricted  off 
from  the  rest,  and  to  this  part  the  term  "  attic  "  is  often  applied. 
The  floor  is  a  mere  groove  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  external 
and  internal  walls.  The  outer  wall  is  largely  occupied  by  the 
tympanic  membrane  (fig.  i,  0),  which  entirely  separates  the 
middle  car  from  the  external  auditory  meatus;  it  is  circular, 
and  so  placed  that  it  slopes  from  above,  downward  and  inward, 
and  from  behind,  forward  and  inward.  Externally  it  is  Uned 
by  skin,  internally  by  mucous  membrane,  while  between  the 
two  is  a  firm  fibrous  membrane,  convex  inward  about  its  centre 
to  form  the  umbo.  Just  in  front  of  the  membrane  on  the  outer 
wall  u  the  Glaserian  fissure  leading  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 
close  to  this  is  the  canal  o{  Huguier  for  the  chorda  tympani 
nerve.  The  inner  wall  shows  a  promontory  caused  by  the 
cochlea  and  grooved  by  the  tympanic  plexus  of  nerves;  above 
and  behind  it  is  the  fenestra  ovalis,  while  below  and  behind  the 
fenestra  rotunda  is  seen,  closed  by  a  membrane.  Curving  round, 
above  and  behind  the  promontory  and  fenestrae,  is  a  ridge 
caused  by  the  aqueductus  Fallopti  or  canal  for  the  facial  nerve. 
The  whole  tympanum  is  about  half  an  inch  from  before  backward, 
and  half  an  inch  high,  and  is  spanned  from  side  to  side  by  three 
small  bones,  of  which  the  malleus  (fig.  1,  i)  is  the  most  extemaL 
This  is  attached  by  its  handle  to  the  umbo  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane, while  its  head  lies  in  the  attic  and  articulates  posteriorly 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  next  booe  or  incus  (fig.  r,  S).  The 
long  process  of  the  incus  runs  downward  and  ends  in  a  little 
knob  called  the  os  orbicuUre,  which  is  jointed  00  to  the  stapes 
or  stirrup  bone  (fig.  i,i).  The  tKo  bnndws  of  the  stapes  an 
interior  and  posterior,  while  the  footplate  fits  faito  the  fenestra 
ovalis  and  is  bound  to  it  by  a  membiane.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
thai  the  stapes  lies  nearly  at  ri^t  angles  to  the  long  pracass 
oi  the  incui.  From  the  front  of  the  malleus  a  slender  process 
projects  forward  into  the  Glasenan  fiteuie,  wbHe  from  the  back 
of  the  Incut  the  posterior  process  is  directed  backward  and  is 
Mtacbed  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum.  These  two 
processes  form  a  fulcrum  by  which  the  lever  action  of  the  malleus 
and  incus  is  brought  about,  so  that  when  the  handle  of  the 
malkut  is  pushed  in  by  the  membrane  the  head  moves  out; 
the  top  of  the  incus,  attached  to  it,  also  moves  out,  and  the  o« 
orbiculare  moves  in,  and  so  the  stapes  is  pressed  into  the  fenestra 
ovalis.  The  stapedius  and  tensor  tympanic  muscles,  the  latter 
4(  whidi  eatcaa  ibt  tympanum  ia.  •  canal  just  above  Ibe 


Pig.  3. — Diagram  of  the  Mem- 
branous Labyrinth. 


S,     Sacculut. 
U,    Utriculus. 
dp.    Ductus  cndolymphaticus. 
SC,  Semicifcular  canals. 
(After  Waldeyer.) 


Eustachian  tube  to  be  itUdMd  l»  the  malleut,  BKxfify  th* 
movements  of  the  ossicles. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  tympanum  is  contiBooos 
through  the  Eustachian  tube  with  that  of  the  nasoi>liaiyiiz, 
and  is  reflected  on  to  the  ossicles,  muscles  and  chorda  tympuii 
nerve.  It  is  ciliated  except  where  it  covers  the  membcmna 
tympani,  ossicles  and  promontory;  here  it  is  stratified. 

The  internal  ear  or  labyrinth  consists  of  a  bony  and  •  mem- 
branous part,  the  latter  of  which  a  oontaiaed  in  the  former. 
The  bony  labyrinth  is  composed  of  the  vestibule,  the  semi- 
circular canals  and  the  cochlea.  The  vestibule  lies  just  interaal 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  tympanum,  and  there  would  be  • 
communicaijon  between  the  two,  through  the  fenestra  ovalis, 
were  it  not  that  the  foot- 
plate of  the  stapes  blocks  the 
way.  The  inner  wall  of  the 
vestibule  is  separated  from 
the  bottom  of  the  internal 
auditory  meatus  by  a  [dale 
oi  booe  pierced  by  many 
foramina  for  branches  of  the 
auditory  nerve  (fig.   i,  0), 

while  at  the  lower  part  is  the 

opening  of  the  aqueductus  DC.  Ductiirmhlearii" 
vestibuli,  by  means  of  which  Jr,  Ductus  rcuaiena. 
a  communication  is  estab- 
lished with  the  posterior 
cranial  fossa.  Posteriorly 
the  three  semidrcular  canals 
open  into  the  vestibule;  of 
these  the  external  (fig.  t,  7)  has  two  independent  openings,  but 
the  superior  and  posterior  (fig.  i,  S  and  S)  join  together  at  one 
end  and  so  have  a  common  opening,  while  at  their  other  ends  they 
open  separately.  The  three  canals  have  therefore  five  openings 
into  the  vestibule  instead  of  six.  One  end  of  each  canal  is  dilated 
to  form  its  ampulla.  The  superior  semicircular  canal  is  vertical, 
and  the  two  pillais  of  its  arch  are  nearly  external  and  internal: 
the  external  canal  is  horixontal,  its  two  pillars  being  anteiiat  and 
posterior,  while  the  convexity  of  the  arch  of  the  posterior  canal 
is  backward  and  its  two  pilhus  are  superior  and  inferior. 
Anteriorly  the  vestibule  leads  into  the 
cochlea  (fig.  i,  .#),  which  is  twisted  two 
and  a  half  times  round  a  central  pillar 
called  the  modiolus,  the  whole  cochlea 
forming  a  rounded  cone  something  like 
the  shell  of  a  snail  though  it  is  only 
about  5  mm.  from  base  to  apex.  Pro- 
jecting from  the  modiolus  is  a  horizontal 
plate  which  runs  round  it  from  base  to 
apex  Uke  a  spiral  staircase;  this  is 
known  as  the  lamina  spiralis,  and  it 
stretches  neariy  half-way  across  the  canal 
of  the  cochlea.  At  the  summit  it  ends 
in  a  little  hook  named  the  hamulus.  The 
modiolus  is  pierced  by  canals  which 
transmit  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve 
to  the  lamina  spiralis. 

The  membranous  labyrinth  lies  in  the 
bony  labyrinth,  but  does  not  fill  it;  be- 
tween the  two  is  the  fluid  called  peri-      _   _____ 

lymph,  while  inside  the  membranous  narceUTcoveriDg  the 
labyrinth  is  thsendolympb.  In  the  bony  crutaacustica:^,pari- 
vestibale  lie  two  membranous  bag;s,  P''"?'v»"i''  <*°°»< 
the  saccule  (fig.  a.  S)  In  front,  and  the  FJ£!T  .^iSS 
utricle  (Ag.  2,  U)  behind;  each  of  these-  (Alter  Rfidiagci.) 
has  a  special  patch  or  macula  to  which 
twigi  of  the  audiioiy  nerve  are  supplied,  and  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  which  spoaalized  hair  cells  are  found  (fig.  3,  fi. 

Attac|ied  to  the  maculae  are  crystals  of  carbonate  of  Ume 
called  otoconia.  The  membranous  semicircular  canals  are  very 
much  smaller  in  section  than  tbe  bony;  in  the  ampulla  of 
each  is  a  ridge,  the  crisUaniitIca,  which  is  coveted  by  a  raatoua 


Fics.  3.— <J, 
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at  the  apex  of  the  cochlea,  ft  ends  in  a  blind  extremity  of  cooxkkr- 
able  morphological  interest  called  the  lagena. 

The  scala  media  contain^  the  essential  organ  of  hearing  or 
organ  of  Corti  (fig.  4,  oc),  which  lies  upon  the  inner  part  o(  the 
basilar  membrane;  it  consists  of  a  tunnel  bounded  on  each  side 
of  the  inner  and  outer  rods  of  Corti;  on  each  side  of  these  are 
the  iimer  and  outer  hair  cells,  between  the  latter  of  which  aie 

OulCTiDdalCanl 
uaer  rod  of  Corti  Ooter  luir  oils 

In/KT  hair  cd( 

Cells  oJ  Hcnicn 


Mcmbraok  busHari* 


Cdls  ol  Qaudinft 


membrane  containing  sensory  hair  ccQs  h'ke  those  in  the  maculae. 
All  the  canals  open  into  the  utricle.  From  the  lower  part  of  the 
saccule  a  small  canal  called  the  ductus  endolymphaticus  (6g.  2, 
dt)  runs  into  the  aqueductus  vestibuli;  it  is  soon  joined  by  a 
small  duct  from  the  utricle,  and  ends,  close  to  the  dura  mater  of 
the  posterior  fossa  of  the  cranium,  as  the  saccus  endolymphaticus, 
which  mayhaveminutcpecforations  through  which  the  endolymph 
can  pass.  Anteriorly  the  saccule  com- 
municates    with     the     membranous 

cochlea  or  scala   media  by   a  short  Hnucossu^pc 

ductus  reuniens  (fig.  j,  dr).    A  sec-  Mtmbrim  imorU 

tion  through  each  turn  of  the  cochlea  Suinowaiu 

shows  the  bony  lamina  spiralis,  already  Linbus  lamimc 
noticed,  which  is  continued  right 
across  the  canal  by  the  basilar  mem- 
brane (fig.  4,  bm),  thus  cutting  the 
canal  into  an  upper  and  lower  half  and 
connected  with  the  outer  wall  by  the 
strong  spiral  ligament  (fig.  4,  si)- 
Near  the  free  end  of  the  lamina 
spiralis  another  membrane  called  the 
membrane  of  Reissner  (fig.  4,  ffiR)  is 
attached,  and  runs  outward  and 
upward  to  the  outer  wall,  taking  a 
triangular  slice  out  of  the  upper  half 
of  the  section.  There  are  now  three 
canals  seen  in  section,  the  upper  of  ^'r'  *•  ••":*»-C"«»W--^  '"';^1''"''~''  ..  _  ,  ^  .,,  ^  ,.,,„.  , 
which  is  the  scala  vestibuli   (fig.  4,     ^^°-  S-— Transverse  Section  of  Coiti  s  Organ  from  the  Central  Coil  of  Cochlea  (ReUius). 

SV),  the  middle  and  outer  the  scala  media,  ductus  coch- 
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fasciculm 
Vu  tpinle 

Tiimel  of  Coni 


CtlU  of  DctEcn 
Space  of  Nud 


Icaris  or  true  membranous  cochlea  (fig.  4.  DC),  while  the  lower 
is  the  scala  tympani  (fig.  4,  ST).  The  scala  vestibuli  and  scala 
tympani  communicate  at  the  apex  of  the  cochlea  by  an  opening 
known  as  the  hclicotrema,  so  that  the  perilymph  can  here  pass 
from  one  canal  to  the  other.    At  the  base  of  the  cochlea  the 


Pto.  4.— Transverse  Section  through  the  Tube  of  the  Cochlea. 
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perilymph  in  the  scala  vestibuli  is  continuous  with  that  in  the 
vestibule,  but  that  in  the  scala  tympani  bathes  the  inner  surface 
of  the  membrane  stretched  across  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  also 
communicates  with  the  subarachnoid  space  through  the  aque- 
ductus cochleae,  which  opens  into  the  posterior  cranial  fossa. 
The  scala  media  containing  endolymph  communicates,  as  has 
been  abovn,  with  the  aacouielJhrougb  the  Canahs  reuoisu,  while. 


found  the  supporting  cells  of  Dcitcrs.  Most  externally  are  the 
large  cells  of  Hcnscn.  A  delicate  membrane  called  the  lamina 
reticularis  covers  the  top  of  all  these,  and  is  pierced  by  the  hairs 
of  the  hair  cells,  while  above  this  is  the  loose  membrana  tectoria 
attached  to  the  periosteum  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  near  its  tip, 
internally,  and  possibly  to  some  of  Dciter's  cells  externally.  The 
cochlear  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  enters  the  lamina  spiralis, 
where  a  spiral  ganglion  (fig.  4,  sg)  b  developed  on  it;  after  this 
it  is  distributed  to  the  inner  and  outer  hair  cells. 

For  further  details  see  Text-Book  of  Anatomy,  edited  by  D.  J. 
Cunningham  (Edinburgh,  1906):  Quain's  Elements  ol  Anatomy 
(London,  1803);  Gray's  Anatomy  (London,  1905):  ,4  Trtatise  on 
Anatomy,  edited  by  H.  Morris  (London,  I9ca);  A  Text-Book  of 
Human  Anatomy,  tyy  A.  Macalister  (London,  1889). 

Embryaloty-^-Tbe  pinna  is  formed  from  six  tubercles  which 
appear  round  the  dorsal  end  of  the  hyomandibular  deft  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  pouch.  Those  foe  the  tragus  and  anterior 
part  of  the  helix  belong  to  the  first  or  mandibular  arch,  white 
those  for  the  antitragus,  antihclix  and.  lobule  come  from  the 
second  or  hyoidarch.  The  tubetde  for  the  helix  is  dorsal  to  the 
end  of  the  cleft  where  the  two  arches  join.  The  external  auditory 
meatus,  tympanum  and  Eustachian  tube  are  remains  of  the 
hyomandibular  cleft,  the  membrana  tympani  being  a  remnant 
of  the  cleft  membrane  and  therefore  lined  by  ectoderm  outside 
and  entoderm  inside.  The  origin  of  the  ossicles  is  very  doubtfuL 
H.  Gadow's  view,  which  is  one  of  the  latest,  is  that  all  three  ate 
derived  from  the  hyomandibular  plate  which  coimects  the  dorsal 
ends  of  the  hyoid  and  mandibular  bars  {Anatomischer  Anxeiger, 
fid.  xix.,  190X,  p.  396).  Other  papers  which  should  be  consulted 
are  those  of  E.  Gaupp,  Analam.  Hefle,  Erfebnisse,  Bd.  8, 1898, 
p.  991,  and  J.  A.  Hammar,  Atchaf.  ntikr.  Anal,  lix.,  1902.  These 
popets  wilt  give  a  clue  to  the  imznense  literature  of  the  subject. 
The  internal  ear  first  appears  as  a  pit  from  the  cephalic 
ectoderm,  the  mouth  of  which  in  Man  and  other  mammals  closes 
up,  so  that  a  pear-shaped  cavity  is  left.  The  stalk  of  the  pear 
which  is  nearest  the  point  of  invagination  is  called  the  tecessus 
labyriothi,  and  this,  after  losing  its  connexion  with  the  surface 
of  the  embryo,  grows  backward  toward  the  posterior  cranial 
fossa  and  t>ccomes  the  ductus  endolymphaticus.  The  lower  part 
of  the  vesicle  grows  forward  and  becomes  the  cochlea,  while  from 
the  upper  part  three  hoUow  circular  plates  grow  out,  the  central 
parts  of  which  disappear,  leaving  the  margin  as  the  semicircu- 
lar cannls.  Subsequently  constrictions  appear  in  the  vesicle 
marking  oS  the  saccule  and  utricle.    From  the  surrounding; 
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DKiodenn    tbe    petrous    bone  is  formed  by  a  process  of 
chondrification  and  ossification. 

See  W.  Hifl,  Junr,  Archw  f.  Anat.  und  Pkys.,  1889,  supplement, 
p.  1 ;  also  Strecter,  Am.  Journ.  of  Anat.  vi..  1907. 

Comparative  Anatomy. — ^Tlie  ectodermal  inpushing  of  the 
internal  ear  has  probably  a  common  origin  with  the  organs  of 
the  lateral  line  of  fish.  In  the  lower  forms  the  ductus  endolym- 
phaticus  retains  its  communication  with  the  exterior  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  head,  and  in  some  Elasmobranchs  the  opening  is 
wide  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  particles  of  sand  into  the 
saccule.  It  is  probable  that  this  duct  is  the  same  which,  taking 
a  different  direction  and  losing  its  communication  with  the  skin, 
abuts  on  the  posterior  cranial  fossa  of  higher  forms  (see  Ruddf 
Krause,  "  Die  Entwickelung  des  Aq.  vestibuli  seu  d.  Endclym- 
phaticus,"  Anat.  Amtiger,  Bd.  six.,  1901,  p.  49).  In  certain 
Teleostean  fishes  the  swim  bladder  forms  a  secondary  communica- 
tion with  the  internal  ear  by  means  of  special  ossicles  (sec  G. 
Ridewood,  Journ.  Anat.  £r  Pliys.  vol.  xxvi.)  .  Among  the 
Cydostomata  the  external  semicircular  canals  are  wanting; 
Petromyzon  has  the  superior  and  posterior  only,  while  in  Myxine 
these  two  appear  to  be  fused  so  that  only  one  is  seen.  In  higher 
types  the  three  canals  arc  constant.  Concretions  of  carbonate  of 
lime  are  present  in  the  internal  ears  of  almost  all  vertebrates; 
when  these  are  very  small  they  are  called  otoconia,  but  when,  as 
in  most  of  the  teleostean  fishes,  they  form  huge  concretions,  they 
are  spoken  of  as  otoUths.  One  shark,  Squatina,  has  sand  instead 
of  otoconia  (C.  Stewart,  Journ.  Linn.  Society^  xxix.  409).  The 
utricle,  saccule,  semicircular  canals,  ductus  endolymphaticus 
and  a  short  lagcna  are  the  only  parts  of  the  ear  present  in. 
fish. 

The  Amphibia  have  in  important  sensor/ area  at  the  base  of 
the  lagena  known  as  the  macula  acusUca  basilaris,  which  is 
probably  the  first  rudiment  of  a  true  cochlea.  The  ductus 
endolymp  ticus  has  lost  its  communication  with  the  skin,  but 
it  is  frequently  prolonged  into  the  skull  and  along  the  spinal 
canal,  from  which  it  protrudes,  through  the  intervertebral 
foramina,  bulging  into  the  coelom.  This  is  the  case  in  the  com- 
mon frog  (A.  Coggi,  Anat.  Ant.  5.  Jahrg.,  1890,  p.  t;;).  In  this 
class  the  tympanum  and  Eustachian  tube  are  first  developed; 
the  membrana  tympani  lies  Bush  with  the  skin  of  tbe  side  of  the 
head,  and  the  sound-waves  are  transmitted  from  it  to  the  internal 
ear  by  a  single  bony  rod — the  columella. 

In  the  Reptilia  the  internal  ear  passes  through  a  great  range 
of  development.  In  tbe  Cbelonia  and  Ophidia  the  cochlea  is  as 
rudimentary  as  in  the  Amphibia,  but  in  the  higher  forms 
(Crocodilia)  there  is  a  lengthened  and  slightly  twisted  cochlea, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  lagena  forma  a  minute  terminal  appen- 
dage. At  the  same  time  indications  of  the  scalae  tympani  and 
vestibuli  appear.  As  in  the  Amphibia  the  ductus  endolymphati- 
ctis  sometimes  extends  into  the  cranial  cavity  and  on  into  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Snakes  have  no  tympanic  membrane.  In  the 
birds  the  cochlea  resembles  that  of  the  crocodiles,  but  the  posterior 
semicircular  canal  is  above  the  superior  where  they  join  one 
another.  In  ceruin  litards  and  birds  (owls)  a  small  fold  of  skin 
represents  the  first  appearance  of  an  external  ear.  In  the 
tnonotreraes  the  internal  ear  is  reptilian  in  its  arrangemen't, 
but  above  them  the  mammals  always  have  a  spirally  twisted 
cochlea,  tbe  number  of  turns  varying  from  one  and  a  half  in  tbe 
Ceucea  to  nearly  five  in  the  rodent  Cadofcnys.  The  lagena  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  vestige.  Tlie  organ  of  Corti  is  peculiar  to 
mammals,  and  the  single  columella  of  the  middle  ear  is  replaced 
by  the  three  ossicles  already  described  in  Man  (see  Alban  Doran, 
"  Morphology  of  the  Mammalian  Ossicula  auditua,"  Proc.  Lim. 
Soc.,  1876-1877,  xiB.  185;  abo  Trans.  Liikn.  Soc.  and  Ser.  Zool. 
i.  371).  In  some  mammals,  especially  Camivora,  the  middle 
car  is  enlarged  to  form  tbe  tympanic  bulla,  but  the  mastoid  cells 
are  peculiar  to  Man. 

For  f  unhar  dctaOs  wt  G.  Retsiu*.  Das  CsUrertan  itr  Wirtd- 
tkitrt  (Stackkolm,  ■881-1884):  Calmltuo  oi  the  Museum  of  the  R. 

C.    •  '  -  „.       r-t-    .     .  - 


Colkae  of  Surgeons — Physioloctcal  Series,  vol.  iii.  (London,  1006) ; 
R  Wicdcrshcim's  VeriUichtndc  Anatomie  'der  Wirb*lticrt  (Jena. 
19OJ).  (F.G.P.) 


OHEitSES  or  THE  tttH. 


Modern  scientific  aural  surgery  and  medicine  (commooty 
known  as  Otology)  dates  from  the  time  of  Sir  William  Wilde 
of  Dublin  (1843),  whose  work  marked  a  great  advance  in  the 
application  of  anatomical,  physiological  and  therapeutical 
knowledge  to  the  study  of  this  organ.  Less  noticeable  con- 
tributions to  the  subject  had  not  long  before  been  made  by 
Saunders  (1817),  Kramer  (1833),  Pilcher  (1841)  and  Yearslr; 
(1841).  The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  otology 
was  the  publication  of  J.  Toynbee's  book  in  i860  containing 
his  valuable  anatomical  and  pathological  observations  Von 
Trfiltsch  of  WUrzburg,  following  on  the  lines  of  Wilde  and 
Toynbee,  produced  two  well-known  works  in  1861  and  i8«j, 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  study  in  Germany.  In  that  country 
and  in  Austria  he  was  followed  by  Hcrmarm  Schwartze,  Politier, 
Grubcr,  Weber-Liel,  RQdinger,  Moos  and  numerous  others. 
France  produced  Itard,  de  la  Charri^re,  Meniere,  Loewenbcig 
and  Bonnafont;  and  Belgium,  Charles  Delstanche,  father  and 
son.  In  Great  JBritain  the  work  was  carried  on  by  James  Hinton 
(1874),  Peter  Allen  (1871),  Patterson  CasseUs  and  Sir  WilGani 
Dalby.  In  America  we  may  count  among  the  early  otologisls 
Edward  H.  Darke  (1858),  D.  B.  St  John  Roosa,  H.  Knapp, 
Clarence  J.  Blake,  Albert  H.  Buck  and  Charles  Burnett.  Other 
workers  all  over  the  world  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Various  Disiasa  and  Injuries. — Diseases  of  the  car  may  a&cct 
any  of  the  three  divisions,  the  exteriul,  middle  or  internal  ear. 
The  commoner  affections  of  the  auricle  are  eczenu,  various 
tumours  (simple  and  malignant),  and  serous  and  sebaceous 
cysts.  Haematoma  auris  (othaematoma),  or  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  auricle,  is  often  due  to  injury,  but  may  occur 
spontaneously,  especially  in  insane  persons.  The  chief  diseases 
of  the  external  auditory  canal  are  as  rollows:r-Tmpacted  cerumen 
(or  wax),  circumscribed  (or  furuncular)  inflammation,  diffuse 
inflammation,  strictures  due  to  inflammatory  affections,  bony 
growths,  fungi  (otomycosis),  malignant  disease,  caries  and 
necrosis,  and  foreign  bodies. 

Diseases  of  the  middle  ear  fall  into  two  categories,  suppurative 
and  non-suppuralive  (i.e.  with  and  without  the  formation  of  pus). 
Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  is  either  acute  or 
chronic,  and  is  in  either  case  accompanied  by  perforation  of  the 
drum  head  and  discharge  from  the  car.  The  chief  importance 
of  these  affections,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  pain,  deafness, 
discbarge,  &c.,  is  the  serious  complications  which  may  ensue 
from  their  neglect,  viz.  aural  polypi,  caries  and  necrosis  of  the 
bone,  affections  of  the  mastoid  process,  including  the  mastoid 
antrum,  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  and  the  still  more  serious 
intracranial  and  vascular  infective  diseases,  such  as  abscess  in 
the'  brain  (cerebrum  or  cerebellum),  meningitis,  with  subdural 
and  extradural  abscesses,  septic  thrombosis  of  the  sgmoid  aqd 
other  venou^  sinuses,  and  pyaemia.  It  is  owing  to  the  possi- 
bility of  these  complications  that  life  insurance  companies  usually, 
and  rightly,  inquire  as  to  the  presence  of  ear  discharge  befoit 
accepting  a  life.  PatteisonCassellsof  Glasgow  urged  this  special 
point  as  long  ago  as  1877.  Acute  suppurative  disease  of  the 
middle  ear  is  often  due  to  the  exanthemata,  scarlatina,  metsia 
and  smallpox,  and  to  bathing  and  diving.  It  may  also  be  caused 
by  influenza,  diphtheria  and  pulmonary  phthisia. 

Non-suppurative  disease  of  the  middle  ear  may  be  acute  or 
chronic  In  the  acute  form  the  inflammation  is  less  violent  tJua 
in  the  acute  suppurative  inflammatioa,  tad  is  rarely  accoo- 
panied  by  perforation.  Chronic  non-suppurative  iaflainmatioB 
may  be  divided  into  the  mojst  form,  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
improved  by  inflation  of  the  tympanum  through  the  Eustachiaa 
tube,  and  the  dry  form  Qnduding  sclerosis),  which  it  more  in- 
tractable and  in  which  this  procedure  has  Uttlc  or  no  beneficial 
effect.  DiseiMsof  the  «ii«mafAirniay  be  primary  or  tcooadaiy 
to  an  tffecHon  of  tbe  tympanum  or  to  intraciaaial  diteaae. 

lajurto  Many  part  of  the  ear  may  occur,  among  the  commowr 
being  injinles  to  the  auricle,  raptor*  of  the  drum  head  (hon 
explosions,  blows  00  the  ear  or  the  hitroduction  «(  sharp  boditr 
int»tb*«arcaiiat),aadiiiJaricifc«mfiacuiredsk)ilL    CaafcBiai 
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oMlfonoationa  of  the  car  ttc  most  freqnentijr  met  with  hi  the 
•uricle  and  externd  canal. 

Utlluds  aj  Examimaiion.— The  methods  o{  enmining  the  ear 
»K  roughly  threefold: — (i)  Testing  the  hearing  with  watch, 
vqice  and  tuning-fork.  The  latter  ii  especially  nscd  to  distinguish 
between  disease  of  the  middle  ear  (conducting  apparatus)  and 
that  of  the  internal  ear  (perceptive  apparatus).  Our  knowledge 
of  the  subject  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state  by  the  labours 
of  many  observers,  notably  Weber,  Rinoe,  Schwabach,  Lucae 
and  GelU.  (i)  Examination  of  the  canal  and  drum-head  with 
«f»"ilvm  and  reflector,  introduced  by  Kramer,  Wilde  and  von 
Tiiltsch.  (3)  Examination  of  the  drum-cavity  through  the 
Eustachian  tube  by  the  various  methods  of  inflation. 

Symftcmt. — The  chief  symptoms  of  ear  diseases  are  deafness, 
nojses  in  the  ear  (tinnitus  aurium),  giddiness,  pain  and  discharge. 
Deafness  (or  other  disturbance  of  hearing)  and  noises  may  occur 
{mm  disease  in  almost  any  part  of  the  ear.  Purulent  discharge 
uraally  comes  from  the  middle  ear.  Giddiness  is  more  commonly 
associated  with  aflections  of  the  intenul  ear, 

Treatmtnt. — Ear  diseases  are  treated  on  ordinary  surgical  and 
medical  lines,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  anatominl  and  physio- 
logical peculiarities  of  this  organ  of  sense,  and  especially  to  its 
close  relationship,  on  the  one  hand  to  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx, 
and  on  the  other  band  to  the  cranium  and  its  contents.  The  chief 
advance  in  aural  surgery  in  recent  years  has  been  in  the  surgery 
of  the  mastoid  process  and  antrum.  The  pioneers  of  this  work 
were  H.  Schwartze  of  Halle,  and  Stacke  of  Erfurt,  who  have  been 
followed  by  a  host  of  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This 
development  led  to  increased  attention  being  paid  to  the  intra- 
cranial complications  of  suppurative  ear  disease,  in  the  treatment 
of  which  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  last  few  years. 

BJata  «/  Discasts  0/  the  Nose  on  Uu  Ear. — The  influence  of 
Aimmf^  of  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx  on  ear  diseases  was  brought 
out  by  Loewcnberg  of  Paris,  Voltolini  of  Brcslau,  and  especially 
by  Wilhelm  Meyer  of  Copenhagen,  the  discoverer  of  adenoid 
vegetations  of  the  naso-pharynx  ("  adenoids  "),  who  recognized 
the  great  importance  of  this  disease  and  gave  an  inimitable 
account  of  it  in  the  Traiu.  of  At  Royal  Uedical  and  Ciiruriical 
Socuty  of  London,  1870,  and  the  ArchivfUr  QkrenhcUkunde,  1873. 
Adenoid  vegetations,  which  consist  of  an  abnormal  enlargement 
of  Luschka's  tonsil  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  frequently  give 
rise  to  ear  disease  in  children,  and,  if  not  attended  to,  lay  the 
foAndation  of  nasal  and  ear  troubles  in  after  life.  They  are  often 
associated  with  enlargement  of  the  faudal  tonsils. 

/««nio/j.— In  1864  the  Archhflr  OlirmhtiHunde  was  started  by 
PoKtier  and  Schwartie,  and,  in  1867,  tke  UomaHidnitl /«t  Okrtn- 
tiiUmndt  (a  monthly  publication)  was  (aundcd  by  Vohonni,  Crober. 
Weber-Uel  and  ROdingrr.  Appearing  first  as  the  Archaa  of 
Opktkalmoloiy  and  Otology,  simultaneously  in  English  and  German, 
iO  i860,  the  Atckivs  of  Olology  became  a  separate  publication  under 
Ike  editorship  of  Knapp,  Moos  and  Rooan  M  1879.  Aroen|nt  other 
ioumab  now  existing  are  AmuUs  da  maiadiei  de  t'oreme  ti  dm 
Uryn*  (Paris),  Journal  of  LarynplaKt  (London).  CtnlnMatt  fur 
OkrtnheUkunde  (Letpxig),  Ac. 

^uttu— The  earliest  society  (omiea  was  the  American  Oto- 
logital  Society  (1868),  v-hich  held  annual  meetings  and  published 
yearly  transactions.  Flourishing  societies  for  the  study  of  otology 
(•ometimes  combined  with  laryngology)  exbt  in  almost  all  civilised 
ooontricf ,  and  they  usually  publish  transacliDns  consisting  of  original 
papers  and  oms.  The  Ot«l<(ical  SocaHy  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  founded  in  lopo. 

lukmalionat  Confejses.—lMtnatiotal  Otologlcal  congresses 
have  been  held  at  intervals  of  about  four  yean  at  New  York,  Milan, 
Basel.  Bnnaels,  Flomke,  London  and  Bordeaux  (1904).  The  pto- 
QtedingB ef  thccongrvucm appear  as  substantial  vwuflses. 

Hospilais. — The  earliest  record  of  a  public  institution  for  the 
treatment  of  car  disuses  is  a  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
and  Ear  in  London,  started  by  Saunders  and  Cooper,  which  existed 
ifi'tA04;  the  aural  part,  however,  was  soon  closed,  so  that  the  actual 
oldfst  institution  appears  to  be  the  Royal  Ear  Hospiul,  London, 
which  was  founded  by  Curtis  ib  j8i6.  Four  years  later  there  was 
started  the  New  York  E^'c  and  Ear  ln5rmary.  At  the  present  time 
Wl  everylarge  town  of  Europe  and  America  ear  diseases  arc  treated 
dtfaer  in  separate  departments  of  general  bcspicals  or  in  iastitutions 

aedally  oevotad  to  the  purpove. 

For  a  history  of  otology  from  the  earhest  times  refer  to  A  Praelkal 


csoedall 
For  a 


Trtatist  on  the  Diuaus  if  Ike  Ear,  by  O.  B.  St  John  Rooaa.  M.O., 
U,.0.  (6th  edition,  New  York.  iMj),  and  for  a  geaetal  account  «l 


thanCKatalalaof  Mologicalacieiiceto.4  Tat-Booko/ Urn  DiMatat 
^  lit  Bar  far  Sludtuti  and  Pmctilumeri,  by  Professor  Dr  Adam 
Politser,  transl.  by  Milton  J.  Ballin,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  and  aarence  J. 
HeUer,  M.D.  (4th  editioa,  Condon,  t90>).  (E.  C.  B.*) 

BARl,  a  title  and  tank  of  nobility  (corresponding  to  Lat. 
comes;  Fr.  eonUe),  now  the  third  in  order  of  the  British  peerage, 
and  accordingly  intervening  between  marquess  and  Viacoimt. 
Earl,  however,  b  the  oldest  title  and  rank,  of  English  nobles, 
and  was  the  highest  until  the  year  1337,  when  the  Black  Prince 
was  created  duke  of  Cornwall  by  Edward  III. 

The  nature  of  a  modem  earldom  ia  readily  understood,  since 
it  is  a  rank  and  dignity  of  nobility  which,  while  it  <»nfcn  no 
official  power  or  authority,  is  inalienable,  indivisible,  and  descends 
in  regular  succession  to  all  the  heirs  under  the  limitation  In  the 
grant  until,  on  their  failure,  it  becomes  extinct. 

The  tKle  is  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  first  appears  in  England 
under  Canute  as  fart,  which  was  engUshed  as  tori.  Like  the 
ealdarman),  whose  place  he  took,  the  tort  was  a  great  royal  officer, 
who  raightbesetoverseveialcounties,  but  who  presided  separately 
in  the  county  court  of  each  with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
Although  there  were  counts  in  Normandy  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  they  differed  in  character  from  the  English  earls, 
and  the  earl's  position  appears  to  have  been  but  slightly  modiAed 
by  the  Conquest.  He  was  still  generally  entitled  to  the  "  third 
penny  "  of  the  county,  but  his  oflftce  tended,  under  Norman 
influence,  to  become  an  hereditary  dignity  and  his  sphere  was 
restricted  by  the  Conqueror  to  a  single  county.  The  right  to 
the  "  third  penny  "  is  a  question  of  some  obscurity,  but  its 
possession  seems  to  have  been  deemed  the  dbtinctive  mark  of 
an  earl,  white  the  girding  with  "  the  sword  of  the  county  " 
formed  the  essential  feature  in  his  creation  or  investiture,  as  it 
continued  to  do  for  centuries  later.  The  fact  that  every  earl 
was  the  earl  of  a  particular  county  has  been  much  obscured 
by  the  loose  usage  of  early  times,  when  the  style  adopted  was 
sometimes  that  of  the  noble's  surtuime  (e.g.  the  Earls  Ferrers), 
sometimes  that  of  his  chief  seat  (e.g.  the  Earls  of  Arundel),  and 
sometimes  that  ef  the  county.  Palatine  earldoms,  or  palatinates, 
were  those  which  possessed  regatta,  i.e.  special  privileges  delegated 
by  the  crown.  The  two  great  examples,  which  dated  from 
Norman  times,  were  Chester  and  Durham,  where  the  earl  an<( 
the  bishop  respectively  had  their  own  courts  and  jurisdiction,' 
and  were  almost  petty  sovereigns. 

The  earliest  known  charter  creating  an  earl  is  that  by  which 
Stephen  bestowed  on  GeoUny  de  Mandeville,  in  or  abont  1 140, 
the  earldom  of  Essex  as  an  hereditary  dignity.  Several  other 
creations  by  Stephen  and  the  empress  Maud  followed  bi  quick 
succession.  From  at  least  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  eat) 
had  a  double  character;  be  was  one  of  the  "  barons,"  or  tenants 
in  chief,  in  virtue  of  the  fief  he  held  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  an 
earl  in  virtue  of  his  "  belting  "  (with  the  sword)  and  his  "  third 
penny  "  of  the  county.  His  fief  would  descend  to  the  heirs  of 
his  body,  and  the  earliest  charters  creating  earldoms  were 
granted  with  the  same  "  limitation."  The  dignity  might  thuaf 
descend  to  a  woman,  and,  in  that  case,  like  the  territorial  fief, 
it  would  be  held  by  her  husband,  who  might  be  summoned  to 
parliament  in  right  of  it.  The  earldom  of  Warwick  thus  passed 
through  several  families  till  it  was  finally  obtained,  in  1449, 
by  the  Kingmaker,  who  had  married  the  hdreSs  of  the  former 
earls.  But  in  the  case  of  "  co-heiresses  "  (more  daughters  than 
one),  the  king  determined  which,  if  any,  shoidd  inherit  the 
dignity. 

The  14th  century  saw  some  changes  introduced.  The  eatldon 
of  March,  created  in  13)8,  was  the  first  that  was  not  naned 
from  a  county  or  its  capital  town.  Under  Edward  lit.  als4  an 
idea  appears  to  have  arisen  that  earldoms  were  connected  with 
the  tenure  of  lands,  and  in  1337  several  fresh  ones  were  created 
and  large  grants  of  lands  made  for  their  support.  The  first 
earldom  granted  wi(h  limitation  to  the  beiis  male  of  the  grantee's 
body  was  that  of  Nottingham  in  1383.  Another  innovation 
was  the  grant  of  the  first  earldom  for  life  only  in  1377.  The 
girding  with  the  sword  was  the  only  observance  at  a  creation  tlH 
the  Cfit  year  of  Edward  VI.,  when  the  impositiaD  of  the  ctp 
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at  dignky  and  a  didet  ol  gold  wis  added,  iruder  JaiMt  I.  the 
intent  of  creation  was  declared  to  be  sufficient  without  any 
ceremony.  An  earl's  robe  o(  estate  has  threi  bars  of  ennine, 
but  possibly  it  had  originally  four. 

Something  should  be  said  of  anomaloos  earldoms  with  Nonnan 
or  Scottish  styles.  The  Norman  styles  originated  cither  under 
the  Norman  kings  or  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Normandy 
by  the  bouse  of  I-ancaster.  To  the  former  period  belonged 
that  of  Aumale,  which  successive  fresh  creations,  under  the 
Latinized  form  "  Albemarle  "  have  perpetuated  to  the  present 
day  (see  Albemarle,  Earls  and  Oukxs  or)  The  so-called 
earls  of  Eu  and  of  Mortain^  in  that  period,  were  really  holders 
of  Nonnan  comUs.  Henry  V.  and  his  son  created  five  or  six, 
it  is  said,  but  really  seven  at  least,  Nonnan  countships  or 
earldoms,  of  which  Harcourt  (1418),  Perche  (1419),  Dreus  (1437) 
and  Mortain  (?  1430)  were  bestowed  on  English  nobles,  Eu  ( 14 1 9) , 
and  Tankerville  (1419)  on  English  conunoneis,  and  Longuevilk 
(1419)  on  a  foreigner,  Gaston  dc  Foix.  Of  ibctt  thecarldom  of 
"  Eu"  was  assumed  by  the  earls  of  Essex  till  ihc  death  of  Robert, 
the  parliament's  general  (1646),  while  the  title  of  Tankerville 
still  survives  under  a  modem  creation  (1714).  An  anomalous 
royal  licence  of  i6ii  permitted  the  earl  of  Bath  to  use  the  titleof 
earl  of  Corbeil  by  alleged  hereditary  right.  Of  Scottish  earldoois 
recognized  in  the  English  parliament  the  most  remarkable  case  is 
that  of  the  Lords  Umfravillc,  who  were  summoned  for  three  gene- 
rations (i  397-1380),  as  earls  of  Angus;  Henry,  Lord  Beaumont, 
also  was  summoned  as  earl  of  Buchan  from  1334  to  1339. 

The  earldom  of  Chester  is  granted  to  the  pn'nces  of  Wales  on 
their  creation,  and  the  Scottish  earldom  of  Carrick  is  held  by 
the  eldest  son  <A  the  sovereign  under  act  of  parliamenL 

The  premier  earldom  is  that  of  Arundel  (f.ti.),  but  as  this 
i»  at  present  united  with  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  the  oldest 
earldom  not  merged  in  a  higher  title  is  that  of  Shrewsbury  (1443), 
the  next  in  seniority  being  Derby  (14S5),  and  Huntingdon  ( 1 519). 
These  three  have  been  known  as  "  the  catskin  earls,"  a  term  of 
uncertain  origin.  The  ancient  earldom  of  Wiltshire  (1397)  was 
unsuccessfully  claimed  in  18(9  by  Mr  Scropc  of  Danby,andthat 
of  Norfolk  (1313),  in  1906,  by  Lord  Mowbray  and  Stourton. 

The  premier  earldom  of  Scotland  as  recognized  by  the  Union 
Roll  (1707),  is  that  of  Crawford,  held  by  the  Lindsays  since  its 
creation  in  1398;  but  it  is  not  one  of  the  aocicot  "  seven  earl- 
doms." The  Decreet  of  Ranking  (1606)  appears  to  have  recog- 
nized the  earldom  of  Sutherland  as  the  most  ancient  in  virtue 
of  a  charter  of  1347,  but  the  House  of  Lords'  decision  of  1771 
recognized  it  as  having  descended  from  at  least  the  year  1275, 
«nd  it  may  be  as  old  as  13  >8.  It  is  at  present  united  with  the 
dukedom  of  Sutherland.  -The  original  "  seven  earldoms  "  (of 
which  it  was  one)  represented  seven  provinces,  eadt  of  which 
was  under  a  "  mormacr."  This  Celtic  title  was  rendered  "jart  " 
^  the  Norsemen,  and  under  Alexander  I.  (e.  tns)  began  to  be 
(eplaced  by  earl  (comts),  owing  to  Anglo-Norman  influence, 
which  also  tended  to  make  these  earldoms  less  official  and  more 
feudal. 

In  Ireland  the  duke  of  Leinster  is,  as  earl  of  Kildare,  premier 
earl  as  well  as  premier  duke. 

An  earl  is  "  Right  Honourable,"  and  is  styled  "  My  Lord." 
His  eldest  son  beats  his  father's  "  second  title,"  and  therefore, 
that  second  title  bciag  in  most  cases  a  viscounty,  he  etncrally 
is  styled  "  Viscount  ";  where,  as  with  Devon  and  Huntingdon, 
there  is  no  second  title,  one  may  be  assumed  for  convenience; 
under  all  drcumstanccs,  however,  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl  takes 
precedence  immediately  after  the  viscounts.  The  younger  sons 
M  earls  are  "  Honourable,"  but  all  their  daughters  are  "  Ladies." 
In  formal  documents  and  instruments,  the  sovereign,  when 
•ddressiog  or  making  mention  of  any  peer  of  Ihc  degree  of  an 
earl,  usually  designates  him  "  trusty  and  wcU-bckived  cousin," — 
a  form  of  appellation  first  adopted  by  Henry  IV.,  who  either 
by  descent  or  alliance  was  actually  related"  to  every  carl  and 
duke  in  the  realm.  The  wife  of  an  earl  is  a  ceuotcss;  she  is 
"  Right  Honourable."  and  is  styled  ".  My  Lady."  For  the  earl'a 
oeconet  see  Crqwu  and  Coronet. 

See  tm&tjttpetu  m  Ht  Difnily  nj  «  />«r:.Pike's  CmttituUcnat 


HUtoTf  if  tkt  B»tm  «f  £ar<<!  Seldn's  TUtet  ef  atmout:  C.  B. 
C(okayae)'s  CtmpUU  Pitrate;  Round^s  Ceoffrty  it  ManitfilU. 

BARL^  jraif  (c.  1601-1665),  En^id  divine,  was  born  at 
York  about  1601.  He  matriculated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
but  migrated  to  Merton,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowdiip.  In 
1 631  he  was  proctor  and  also  chaplain  to  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
then  chancellor  of  the  university,  who  presented  him  to  tbe 
rectory  of  Bishopston  in  Wiltshire.  His  fame  spread,  and  in 
1641  he  was  appointed  chaplain  and  tutor  to  Prince  Chstfes. 
In  1643  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster, but  his  sympathies  with  the  king  and  with  the  AngHcaa 
Chorch  were  so  strong  that  he  declined  to  sit.  Eariy  in  1643  he 
was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  but  of  this 
preferment  he  was  soon  deprived  as  a  "  maligiiant."  After 
Cromwell's  great  victory  at  Worcester,  Earle  went  abroad,  and 
was  named  clerk  of  the  closet  and  chaplain  to  Charles  If.  He 
spent  a  year  at  Antwerp  in  the  house  of  Isaac  Walton's  friend, 
George  Morlcy,  who  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Winchester. 
He  nest  joined  the  duke  of  York  (James  II.)  at  Paris,  returning 
to  England  at  the  Restoration.  He  was  at  once  appointed  dean 
of  Westminster,  and  in  t66i  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
revising  the  liturgy.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Ritliard 
Baxter.  In  November  1663  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  was  translated,  ten  months  later,  to  the  see  of 
Salisbury,  where  he  conciliated  the  nonconformists.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Conventicle  and  Five  Mile  Acts.  Daring 
the  great  plague  Earie  attended  the  king  and  queen  at  Oxford, 
and  there  he  died  on  the  17th  of  November  1665. 

Earic's  chief  title  to  remembrance  is  his  witty  and  humorous 
work  entitled  mcrocosimgraphie,  or  a  Peetc  if  tkt  WarU  dU- 
emend,  in  Essoyes  and  Characters,  which  throws  fight  on  tbe 
matmen  of  the  time.  First  published  anonymously  in  i6>8, 
it  became  very  popular,  and  ran  through  ten  editions  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  author.  The  style  is  quaint  and  epigrammatic; 
and  the  reader  is  frequently  reminded  of  Thomas  Fuller  by  such 
passages  as  this:  "  A  university  dunner  is  a  gentlemen  follower 
cheaply  purchased,  for  his  own  money  has  hyr'd  him."  Several 
reprints  of  the  book  have  been  issued  snce  the  author's  death; 
and  m  1671  a  French  translation  by  J.  Dymock  appeared  with 
the  title  of  Le  Vice  ridieuU.  Earie  was  employed  by  Charies  II. 
to  make  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Eikoit  Basiliie,  published 
in  1649.  A  similar  transhtion  of  R.  Hodcer's  Ecdesiastiai 
Polity  was  accidentally  destroyed. 

"  Dr  Earle,"  says  Lord  Clarendon  in  his  Life, "  wss  R  man  of 
great  piety  and  devotion,  a  most  eloquent  and  powerful  preacher, 
and  of  a  conversation  so  pleasant  and  delightful,  so  very  innocent, 
and  so  very  facetious,  that  no  man's  company  was  mote  desired 
and  loved.  No  man  was  mote  ne^gent  in  his  dress  and  habit 
and  mien,  no  man  more  wary  and  cultivated  In  his  behaviour 
and  discourse.  He  was  very  dear  to  the  Lord  Falkland,  with 
whom  he  spent  as  much  time  as  be  could  make  his  own." 

See  especially  Philip  Bliss's  edition  of  the  UicrocetmopopUe 
(London,  181 1),  and  E.  Arbcr'i  Rcprinr  (London,  1868). 

EARLB,  RALPH  (i7sr-igoi),  American  historical  and  por- 
trait painter,  was  bom  at  Leicester,  Massachusetts,  on  the  nth 
of  May  1751.  Like  so  many  of  the  colonial  craftsmen,  Earle 
was  self-taught,  and  for  many  years  was  an  itinerant  painter. 
He  went  with  the  Governor's  Guard  to  Lexington  and  made 
battle  sketches,  from  which  in  1775  he  painted  four  scenes, 
engraved  by  Amos  DooUtUe,  which  are  probably  the  first  his- 
torical paintings  by  an  American.  After  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, Earle  went  to  London,  entered  the  studio  of  Benjamin 
West,  and  painted  the  king  and  many  notables.  After  his  retum 
to  America  in  1786  he  made  portraits  of  "nmothy  Dwight, 
Governor  Caleb  Strong,  Roger  Sherman,  and  other  promineitf 
men.  He  also  painted  a  large  picture  of  Niagara  Falls.  He 
died  at  Bolton,  Connecticut,  on  the  i6th  of  August  1801, 

BABL  MARSHAL,  in  England,  a  functionary  who  mJus  as 
the  eighth  of  the  great  officers  of  state.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
college  of  arms,  and  has  the  appointment  Of  the  kings-of-aras, 
hcr.ilds  and  pursuivants  at  his  discretion.  He  attends  tn* 
sovereign  in  opening  and  closing  the  session  of  patUamcntj 
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mdkiiig  oppnlte  to  tiie  brd  great  duuobeilam  on  his  or  ber 
right  hand.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  ammgenients  for  the  oider 
of  an  state  processions  and  cetemoniab,  espedally  for  coronations 
and  royal  marriages  and  funerals.  Like  the  lord  h!^  constable 
he  rode  into  W^tminster  Hall  with  the  cliampian  after  a  coco- 
nalioD,  till  the  coronation  banquet  was  abandoned,  taking 
his  pUJce  on  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  lord  great  chambalaia 
he  assists  at  the  introduction  of  all  newly-created  peers  into  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  marshal  appears  ia  the  feudal  amdes  to  haye  been  hi 
command  of  the  cavalry  under  the  constable,  and  to  have  in 
some  measure  superseded  him  as  master  of  the  bone  In  the 
royal  palace.  He  exercised  joint  and  co-ordinate  jurisdiction 
with  the  constable  in  the  court  of  chivalry,  and  afterwards 
became  the  sole  judge  of  that  tiibonal  tHl  its  obadtsceoce. 
The  marshabhip  of  England  was  formerly  believed  to  have  been 
inherited  from  the  Clares  by  the  Marshal  family,  who  had  only 
been  marshals  of  the  household.  It  was  held,  however,  by  the 
latter  family,  as  the  office  of  chief  (magister)  marshal,  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Henry  I.  Through  them,  under  Henry  IIL,  it 
passed  to  the  Bigo<is,  as  tbeir  eldest  co-heirs.  In  1306  it  fell  to 
the  crown  on  the  death  of  the  last  Bigod,  eail  of  Norfolk,  who  had 
made  Edward  I.  his  heir,  and  in  t3t6  it  was  granted  by  Edward  II. 
to  his  own  younger  brother,  Thomas  "  of  Brotherton,"  earl  of 
Norfolk.  As  yet  the  style  of  the  office  was  only  "  marshal " 
although  the  last  Bigod  holder,  being  an  earl,  was  sometbnes 
loosely  spoken  of  as  the  earl  marshal.  The  office,  having  reverted 
to  the  crown,  was  granted  out  anew  by  Rkhard  n.,  in  1585,  to 
Thomas  Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  representative  of 
Thomas  "  of  Brotherton."  In  i  j86  the  style  of  "  earl  marshal " 
was  formally  granted  to  him  in  addition.  After  several  attainders 
and  partial  restorations  In  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  the 
Stuarts,  the  carl  roarshalship  was  granted  anew  to  the  Howards 
by  Charles  II.  in  1672  and  entailed  on  their  male  line,  with  many 
specific  remainders  and  limitations,  under  which  settlement 
it  has  regularly  descended  to  the  present  duke  of  Norfolk. 
Its  holders,  however,  could  not  execute  the  office  until  the  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  had  to  appcHnt  deputies.  The  duke 
is  styled  earl  marshal "  and  hereditary  marshal  of  England,"  but 
the  double  style  would  seem  to  be  an  error,  though  the  Mowbrays, 
with  their  double  creation  (t3S5,  1386)  might  have  claimed 
it.  His  Grace  appends  the  letter*  "  E.M."  to  his  signature, 
and  bears  behind  his  shield  two  batons  crossed  in  saltfre,  the 
marshal's  rod  (tirgo)  having  been  the  badge  of  the  office  from 
Norman  times.  There  appear  to  have  been  hereditary  marshals 
of  Ireland,  but  their  history  is  not  well  ascertained.  The  Keiths 
were  Great  Marischals  of  Scotland  from  at  least  the  days  of 
Robert  Brace,  and  were  created  earls  maiischal  in  or  about 
14  58,  but  lost  both  earldom  and  office  by  the  attainder  of  George, 
the  roth  earl,  in  1716.  (See  also  Makskal;  Stats,  Ckeat 
OmoEM  OF.) 

See  "  The  Marriialihip  of  England,"  in  J.  H.  Round.  Cmmmnm 
«/  LmicH  and  OIker  Smdia  (London,  1899);  G.  E.  C(okayne)'s 
OmpUle  Parof'  (J.  H.K.) 

BABLOII,  RICHARD  (1741-igaa),  En^isli  menotlnt  ea- 
graver,  was  bora  and  died  in  London.  His  natural  faculty  for  art 
appears  to  have  been  first  called  into  exerdse  by  admiration  for 
the  lord  mayor's  state  coach,  just  decorated  by  Cipriani.  He  tried 
t0  copy  the  paintings,  and  was  sent  to  study  under  Cipriani.  He 
displayed  great  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  and  at  the  same  time 
acquired  without  assistance  the  art  of  engraving  in  raezaotint. 
In  1765  he  was  employed  by  Alderman  Boydell,  then  one  of  the 
most  hberal  promoters  of  the  fine  arts,  to  make  a  series  of  draw- 
ings from,  the  pictures  at  Houston  Hall;  and  these  he  afterwards 
engraved  in  mezzotint.  Hismost  perfect  works  as  engraver  arc 
perhaps  the  fruit  and  6ower  pieces  after  the  Dutch  artists  Van 
OsandVanHuysum.  Amongst  his  historical  and  figure  subjects 
are — "  Agripplna,"  after  West;  "  Love  in  Bondage,"  after 
Guide  Rcni;  the  "  Royal  Academy,"  the  "  Embassy  of  Hyder- 
beck  to  meet  Lord  ComwoUis,"  and  a  "  Tiger  Hunt,"  the  last 
three  after  Zoffany;  and  "  Lord  Hcathfidd,"  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.    Earlom  also  oecuted  a  aeiies  of  soo  faciimiks  of 


the  drawings  and  skutriifi  ol  Claade  Lonaine,  which  was 
poblistaedin  j  vols,  folio,  under  the  title  of  liber  verHaHt 
(1777-1819). 

BARI18TON  (formeriy  EsciLOOtmE,  of  which  it  is  a  corrup- 
tion), aparish  and  market  town  of  Berwickshire,  Scotland.  Pop. 
(rpoa)  1049.  It  is  situated  on  Leader  Water  in  Lauderdale, 
72}  m.  S.E.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  railway  braadi 
line  from  Reston  Junction  to  St  BosweHs,  and  about  4  m.  NX. 
of  Melmse.  When  the  place  was  a  hamlet  of  rude  huts  it  was 
called  Arciohhm.or  "  Prospect  Fort,"  with  reference  to  Black 
Hill  (1003  ft),  on  the  top  of  which  may  yet  be  traced  tbe  con- 
centric tings  of  the  British  fort  by  which  it  was  crowned.  It  lb 
said  to  be  possible  to  make  out  the  remains  of  the  cave-dwellings 
of  the  Ottadeni,  the  aborigines  of  the  district.  In  tlM  12A  and 
13th  centuries  the  Lindsays  and  (he  earls  of  March  and  Ounbor 
were  the  chief  baronial  families.  The  particular  link  trith  the 
remote  past,  however,  is  the  ivy-clad  ruin  of  the  ancient  tower, 
"  The  Rhymer's  Castle,"  the  traditional  residence  of  Thomas 
Learmont,  commonly  called  Thomas  of  Ercildoone,  or  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,  poet  and  pnophet,  and  friend  of  the  Fairies,  who 
was  born  here  about  1235.  Rhymer's  Tower  was  crumbling  to 
pieces,  and  its  stones  were  being  used  in  the  erection  of  dykes, 
cottages  and  houses,  when  the  Edinburgh  Border  Counties 
Association  acquired  the  relic  and  surrounding  lands  in  1895, 
and  took  steps  to  prevent  further  spoliation  and  decay.  The 
leading'  manufactures  are  ginghams,  tweeds  and  shirtings,  and 
the  town  is  also  an  important  agttctiltural  centre,  stock  sale* 
taking  place  at  regular  intervals  and  cattle  and  borse  fairs  being 
held  every  year.  Some  3  m.  away  is  the  estate  of  Bcmersyde, 
said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Haigs  for  neariy  1000 
years.  The  prospect  from  Bemersyde  Hill  was  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  favourite  view.  The  casde  at  Bemersyde  was  erected 
in  1535  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  Border. 

BARLY,  JCBAL  ANIHSRSON  (1816-1894),  American  soMier 
and  lawyer,  was  bom  in  Franklin  county,  Virginia,  on  the  3td 
of  November  tgi6,  and  graduated  at  the  U.S.  MSitary  Academy 
In  1837.  He  served  in  the  Seminole  War  of  1837-38,  after  which 
he  resigned  in  order  to  practise  law  in  Franklin  county,  Va. 
He  also  engaged  in  state  politics,  and  served  in  the  Uexican  War 
as  a  major  of  Virginia  volunteers.  He  was  strongly  opposed  ta 
secession,  but  thought  it  his  duty  to  conform  to  the  action  of  his 
state.  As  a  oolond  in  the  Confederate  army,  he  rendered  con- 
spicuous service  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  (f.s.).  Promoted 
brigadier 'general,  and  subsequently  major-general.  Early  served 
throughout  the  Virginian  campaigns  of  :867-63,  and  defeoded 
the  Uncs  of  Fredericksburg  during  the  battle  of  Chancelloisville. 
At  Gettysburg  he  comauinded  bis  ^tivision  of  Ewell's  corps. 
In  the  campaign  of  1864  Eaiiy,  wha  had  now  reached  the  mnk 
of  lieutenant-general,  commanded  the  Coofederatc  forces  in  the 
Shettandoah  Valley.  The  action  of  Lynchburg  left  him  free  to 
move  northwards,  his  opponent  being  compelled  to  march  away 
from  the  Valley.  Early  promptly  utilized  hisadvantage,  crossed 
the  Potomac,  and  defeated,  on  the  Monocacy,  all  the  troop* 
which  could  be  gathered  to  meet  hbn.  He  appeared  before  the 
lines  of  Washington,  put  part  of  Maryland  aind  Pennsylvania 
under  contribution,  and  only  retired  to  the  Valley  when 
threatened  by  heavy  forces  hurriedly  sent  up  to  Washington. 
He  then  fought  a  successful  action  at  Winchester,  reappeared 
on  the  Potomac,  and  seat  his  cavalry  on  a  raid  into 
Pennsylvania.  A  greatly  superior  army  was  now  formed  under 
General  Sheridan  to  oppose  Eiiriy.  .  In  spite  of  his  skill  and  energy 
the  Confederate  leader  was  defeated  in  the  battles  of  Winchester 
and  Fisher's  Hill.  Finally,  on  the  tptb  of  October,  after  inflict- 
ing at  first  a  severe  blow  upon  the  Federal  army  in  its  camps 
on  Cedar  Creek,  he  was  dedsiveiy  beaten  by  Sheridan.  (See 
Shenandoah  Valley  Campaigns.)  Waynesboro  (March  1865) 
was  his  last  fight,  after  which  he  was  rclicrcd  from  his  command. 
General  Early  was  regarded  by  many  as  the  ablest  soI(£cr,  after 
Lee  and  Jackson,  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  in  the  whole  Confederate  amy.  That  he  failed  10  make 
headway  against  an  army  far  superior  in  numbers,  and  led  by  a 
general  of  the  calibre  of  Sberidau,  cannot  be  held  to  prove  tha 
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blntyollkitjudgiiicat.  After  tbe  peace  he  went  to  Canada,  but 
in  1867  returned  to  relume  the  practice  of  law.  For  a  tuna  he 
managed  in  conjunction  with  General  Beauregard  the  Louisiaaa 
lottery.  He  died  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  the  lod  of  March  1894. 
General  Early  was  for  a  time  president  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Society,  and  wrote,  besides  various  essayk  and  historical  papers, 
A  Utmoir  of  At  Ltut  Year  of  Ike  War,  &e.  (1867). 

BABLY  BNOUSH  PERIOD,  in  architecture,  the  term  given 
by  Ridunan  to  the  first  pointed  or  Gothic  style  in  En^and, 
nominally  1 189-1307,  wUch  succeeded  the  Romanesque  or 
Norman  period  towards  the  end  of  the  ^2th  century,  and 
developed  into  the  Decorated  period  in  the  commencement  of 
the  14th  century.  It  is  chiefly  cbaractcrixed  by  the  almost 
univeoal  emidoyment  of  the  pointed  arch,  not  only  in  arches  of 
wide  span  sttch  as  those  of  the  nave  arcaide,  bat  for  doorways 
and  windows.  The  actual  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  took 
place  at  a  much  earlier  date,  as  in  the  nave  arcade  of  the  Cis- 
tercian Abbey  of  Buildwas  (1140),  tf  ough  the  clerestory  window 
above  has  semicircular  arches.  It  is  customary,  therefore,  to 
make  allowance  for  a  transitional  epoch  from  the  middle  of  the 
1 3th  century.  Although  the  pointed  arches  used  are  sometimes 
equilateral  and  sometimes  drop-arches,  the  lancet-arch  is  the 
most  characteristic.  The  period  is  best  recognized  in  En^and  by 
the  great  depth  given  to  the  hoUows  of  the  mouldings,  alternat- 
ing with  fillets  and  rolls,  by  the  decoration  of  the  hoUows  with 
the  dog-tooth  ornament,  by  the  circular  abacus  of  the  capitals, 
and  the  employment  of  slender  detached  shafts  of  Piirbeck 
marble  which  are  attadied  to  piers  by  dicular  moulded  (baft- 
rings  (Fr.  anntau). 

The  arches  are  sometimes  cnsped;  drcles  with  trefoils, 
quatrefoils,  &c.,  are  introduced  into  the  tracery,  and  large  rose 
windows  in  the  transept  or  nave,  as  at  Lincoln  (t»o).  The 
conventional  foliage  decorating  the  capitals  is  of  great  beauty  and 
variety,  and  extends  to  spandrils,  bosses,  &c.  In  the  spaadrils 
of  the  acchcs  of  the  nave,  transept  or  choir  arcades,  diaper  work 
is  occasionally  found,  as  in  the  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  latter  is  one  of  the  chief  examples  of  the  period,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury  (except  the  tower); 
the  Galilee  at  Ely;  nave  and  transept  of  Wells  (1135-1340); 
nave  of  Lincoln;  west  front  of  Peterborough;  and  the  minster 
at  Beverley.  (R.  P.  S.) 

BARM,  the  name  of  a  loch  and  river  !>  Perthshire,  Scotland. 
The  loch,  lying  almost  due  east  and  west,  is  6}  m.  long  and 
t  m.  in  marimiim  breadth,  387  ft.  deep,  with  a  mean  depth  of 
138  ft.,  covers  an  area  of  nearly  4  sq.  m.,  has  a  drainage  basin  of 
over  S4i  sq.  m.,  and  stands  ji 7  ft.  at>ove  the  sea.  Its  waters  are 
said  never  to  freeze.  It  dischargeaby  the  river  Earn.  The  points 
of  interest  on  its  shores  are  Locheamhead  (at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Glen  Ogle),  which  has  a  station  on  the  Callander- 
Oban  railway,  and  the  ruins  of  St  Blane's  chapel;  Edinample 
Castle,  an  old  turrctcd  mansion  belonging  to  the  marquess  of 
Breadalbane,  situated  in  well-wooded  grounds  near  the  pretty 
falls  of  the  Ample;  Ardvorlich  House,  the  original  of  Darlin- 
varach  in  Scott's  Lettnd  of  Umlrose,  and  the  village  of  St 
Fillans  at  the  foot  of  the  loch,  once  the  terminus  of  the  branch 
of  the  Caledonian  railway  from  Perth.  The  river  flows  out  of 
Loch  Earn,  pursues  an  eastward  course  with  a  gentle  inclination 
towards  the  south,  and  reaches  the  Firth  of  fay,  6)  m.  below 
Perth,  after  a  total  nm  of  49  m.  Its  chief  tributaries  on  the  right 
are  the  Ruchil,  Machany,  Ruthven,  May  and  Farg,  and  on  the 
left,  the  Lednock  and^urret.  It  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  50 
tons  as  far  up  as  Bridge  of  Earn,  and  is  a  notable  fishing  stream, 
abounding  with  salmon  and  trout,  perch  and  pike  being  also 
picntifid.  On  the  Lednock  are  the  falls  of  th*  Devil's  Cauldron 
andoDtbeTurret  and  its  feeders  several  graceful  cncades.  The 
prindpal  places  of  interest  on  the  banks  of  the  Earn  are  Dunira, 
lh«  favouril«  seat  of  Henry  Dnndas,  ist  Viscount  MctvUle,  who 
took  the  title  of  his  barony  from  the  estate  and  to  whose  memory 
as  obelisk  was  raised  on  the  adjoining  hiU  of  Dunmore;  tte 
villags  of  Cosarie;  the  town  of  CrieS;  the  ruined  castle  of 
loaerpeSray,  founded  in  1610  by  the  ist  Lord  Madcrty,  close 
I«  which  is  the  library  founded  in  i6»i  by  the  jrd  Lord  Maderty, 


fowtaining  some  rare  Uack-letter  bodu  and  th*  Bible  thai  be- 
longed to  the  marquess  of  Montrose;  Gascon  Hall,  now  in  rains, 
but  with  traditions  reaching  back  to  the  days  of  Wallace; 
Oupplin  Castle,  a  fine  Tudor  mansion,  seat  of  tlie  earl  of  KinnouU, 
who  derives  from  it  the  title  of  his  viscounty;  Aberdalgie, 
Forgandepny  and  Bridge  of  Earn,  a  health  resort  situated 
amidst  pictusesque  surroundings.  Stratheam,  as  the  valley  of 
the  Earn  is  called,  extending  from  the  loch  to  the  Firth  of  Tay, 
is  a  beautiful  and,  on  the  whole,  fertile  tract,  though  liable  at 
times  to  heavy  floods.  The  earl  of  Perth  is  hereditary  steward 
of  Stratheam. 

EARJIB8T  (probably  a  corruption  of  the  obsolete  aritt  m  erits, 
adapted  from  LaL  equivalent  orrka,  due  to  a  confusion  with  the 
adjective  "  earnest,"  serious,  O.  Eng.  oonuul,  cognate  with  Cer. 
trmi),  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  by  the  buyer  of  goods  to 
the  seller  on  the  conclusion  of  a  bargain  as  a  pledge  for  its  due 
performance.  It  is  almost  similar  to  the  orrka  of  the  Roman  law, 
which  may  be  traced  back  in  the  history  of  legal  institutions  to 
a  period  when  the  validity  of  a  contract  depended  not  so  much 
upon  the  real  intention  of  the  parties,  as  upon  the  due  observance 
of  a  prescribed  ceremony.  But  aoriKM  was  never  part  payment, 
which  orrka  might  have'  been.  Apart  from  its  survival  as  a 
custom,  its  chief  importance  in  English  law  is  its  recognition  by 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  as  giving  validity  to  conttacts  for  the  sole 
of  goods  of  a  value  exceeding  £10  (see  Sau  of  Goods).  It  is 
in  that  statute  deariy  distinguished  from  part  payment,  con- 
sequently any  sum,  however  small,  would  be  sufficient  as  earnest, 
being  given  as  a  token  that  the  contract  is  binding  and  should 
be  expressly  stated  so  by  the  giver.  The  giving  of  eazncst. 
or  Aontf-iMtMy,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  now  fallen  into  very 
general  disuse. 

BAR-RINO,  an  ornament  worn  pendent  from  the  ear,  and 
generally  suspended  (especially  among  the  more  dvilixed  nccst 
by  means  of  a  ting  or  hook  passing  through  the  pendulous 
lobe  of  the  ear.  Among  savage  races  the  impulse  to  decorate, 
or  at  any  rate  to  modify  the  appearance  of  the  ear,  is  almost 
universal.  With  such  peoples  the  ear  appendage  is  chicdy 
remarkable  for  its  extravagant  dimensions.  Many  examples 
may  be  seen  in  the  ethnographic  galleries  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  Berawan  people  of  Borneo  use  plug^  through  the  lobe  of  th* 
ear  3}  in.  in  diameter.  Mot*  extraordinary  still  is  an  »T»™p|t 
of  a  stone  ear-plug  worn  by  a  Masai,  4^  in.  in  diameter  and 
weighing  3  lb  14  ox.  {Man,  1905,  p.  33).  It  is  stated  thu 
according  to  the  Masai  standard  of  fashion,  the  lobes  of  the  ears 
should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  be  capable  of  meeting  above  t  he  bead. 
Among  the  superior  races,  though  ear  ornaments  of  extravagant 
size  and  elaboration  ate  not  unhnown,  moderation  in  size  is  oom- 
monty  observed,  and  gmter  attentioa  is  paid  to  workmanship 
and  fineness  of  material. 

The  general  usage  appears  to  have  been  to  have  ear-rings 
worn  in  pairs,  the  two  ornaments  in  all  respects  resembling  each 
other;  in  andent  times,  or  more  recently  among  Oriental  races, 
a  single  ear-ring  has  sometimes  been  worn.  The  use  of  this  kind 
of  ornament,  which  constantly  was  of  great  value,  dates  from  the 
remotest  historical  antiquity,  the  earliest  mention  of  ear-rings 
occurring  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  It  appears  probable  that  the 
car-rings  of  Jacob's  family,  which  be  buried  with  his  strange  idols 
at  Bethel,  were  regarded  as  amulets  or  talismans,  soch  unquettion- 
atjly  being  the  estimation  in  which  some  ornaments  of  this  class 
have  been  hdd  from  a  very  early  period,  as  they  still  are  hdd  in 
the  East.  Thus  in  New  Zealand  ear-rings  are  decorated  with  the 
teeth  of  enemies,  and  with  taiismaoic  sharks'  teeth.  Among 
all  the  Oriental  races  of  whom  we  have  any  accurate  knowledge, 
the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians  excepted,  ear-rings  always  have  bees 
in  general  use  by  both  sexes;  while  in  the  West,  as  well  as  by 
the  Hebrews  aiul  Egyptians,  as  a  general  rule  they  have  beea 
considered  exclu&ivdy  female  ornaments.  By  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  also  ear-ri  ngs  were  worn  only  by  wornen.  and  the  wearing 
of  them  by  a  man  is  often  spoken  of  as  distinctively  oriental. 

In  archaic  art,  ear-rings  arc  frequently  represented  or  their 
traces  are  left  in  the  perforated  ear  lobes  of  early  statues.  After 
the4tbcentarysiichpcrforations«ccurteldom.    In  one  instance. 
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a  Creek  inuription  recordstbeweight  of  the  deuehaUegsMoroa- 
meats  on  a  statue,  among  which  a  pair  of  ear-rings  is  included. 
Ear-rings  of  characteristic  form  are  frequently  discovered  by 
excavation.  In  Egypt,  a  system  of  pendent 
chains  is  found  hanging  from  a  disk.  In 
Assyria  the  decoration  consists  of  pendants 
or  knobs  attached  to  a  rigid  ring.  In 
the  eariy  civilization  represented  by  Dr 
Schliemaan's  Trojan  investigations,  pieces 
of  gold  plate  ate  suspended  by  parallel 
chains.  In  the  Mycenaean  period,  car-rings 
are  infrequent  in  Greece,  but  luve  been 
iouod  in  abmdance  in  the  Mycenaean  finds 

r^M  of  Enkomi  (Cyprus)  in  the  form  of  pendent 

^m  buUs'-heads,  or  of  decorative  forms  based  on 

W  the  bull's  head.    In  the  tombs  of  the  Greek 

settlers  in  the  Crimea  (4th  century  B.C.), 
ear-rings  ate  found  o(  marvellous  complexity 
rhn  uc«^  Bm  "><*    beauty.    The   lexicographer    PoUux, 
ttdtfiut.  speaking  of  the  names  given  to  ear-rings, 

Fio.  I.— Ear^iisg  derived  from  their  fctms,  mentions  catya- 
^anAwynanbu  tids,  hippocamps  and  cenUure^s.  Jewds 
^^'  of  the  same  class,  of  exquisite  beauty  and 

«f  workmanship  that  is  truly  wonderful,  have  been  rescued 
from  the  sepuldircs  o(  andent  Etmria.  Ear-rings  of  compara- 
tively simple  forms,  but  set  with  pearls 
and  other  stones,  were  the  mode  in 
Rome.  In  some  instances,  the  stones 
were  of  fabulous  value.  During  the 
Byiantine  period  they  once  more  attained 
an  extravagant  size.  Researches  among 
the  burial  places  of  Anglo-Saxon  Britain 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  jewels  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  which  among  their 
varieties  include  ear-rings  executed  in  a 
style  that  proves  the  Aagk>.Saxons  to 
have  made  no  inconsiderable  advances 
in  the  arts  of  civilization. 

These  same  ornaments,  which  never 
have  fallen  into  disuse,  enjoy  at  the 
present  day  a  considerable  degree  of 
favour,  and  the  tide  of  fashion  has  set 
towards  their  increased  use.  Like  all 
TVoh  U  OnUt  Bmtitb-  other  modem  jewels,  however,  the  ear- 

c',^  ,  TkMi. ..«>«.  noS'  o*  »<"  0*°  '"'"*  "  **'*'  °*  "* 
ing  the'  ica.  \rithtte  can  claim  no  historical  attributes,  because 
-' '  Achilles,  theyconsistaswellof  reproductions  from 


Ear-ring  from- the  all  past  ages  and  of  every  race  as  of 
Crimes,  Hermitage  (jnciful  productions  that  certainly  can 
muKum.  j^  assigned  to  no  style  of  art  whatever. 

As  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  subject  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Antonia,  wife  of  Drusus,  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  attached 
a  pair  of  ear-rings  to  her  pet  lamprey. 

EARTH  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages,  cf .  Ger.  Biit, 
Dutch  aariu,  Swcd.  and  Dan.  joti;  outside  Teutonic  it  appears 
only  in  the  Gr.  ipeft,  on  the  ground;  it  has  been  connected 
by  some  etymologists  with  the  Aryan  root  or-,  to  plough,  which 
is  seen  in  the  Lat.  aran,  obsolete  Eng. "  ear,"  and  Gr.  &/>oiur,  but 
this  is  now  considered  very  doubtful;  see  G.  Curtius,  Cmk 
Btynultfy,  Eng.  trans.,  i.  426;  Max  Miillcr,  Lectura,  8th  ed. 
i.  >94).  From  eariy  times  the  word  "  earth  "  has  been  used 
in  several  connexions— from  that  of  soil  or  ground  to  that 
of  the  planet  which  we  inhabit,  but  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
the  exact  historic  sequcnca  of  the  diverse  usages.  In  the 
cosmogony  of  the  Pythagoreans,  Platonists  and  other  philo- 
aophers,  the  term  or  its  equivalent  denoted  an  element  or 
fundamental  quality  which  conferred  upon  matter  the  character 
o<  canhincss;  and  in  the  subsequent  development  of  theories 
as  to  ihc  ultimate  composition  of  matter  by  the  alchemists, 
iatrochemtsts,  and  early  phlogistonists  an  element  of  the  same 
name  was  retained  (see  Elemekt).  In  modem  chemistry,  the 
term .  "  earth "  is  applied  to  certain  oxides:— the 


"  alkaline  earths  "  (f .».)  are  the  oxides  of  caldum  (lime),  barium 
(baryta)  and  strontium  (strontia);  the  "  rare  earths  "  (f.s.)  are 
the  oxides  of  a  ctatain  class  of  rare  metals. 

TBeEaktb 

The  terrestrial  globe  is  a  member  of  the  Solar  system,  the  third 
in  distance  from  the  Sun,  and  the  largest  within  the  orbit  of 
Jupiter.  In  the  wider  sense  it  may  be  regarded  as  composed 
of  a  gaseous  atmosphere  (see  Meteoiolocy),  which  encircle* 
the  crust  or  lithosphcre  (see  Geocbaphy),  and  surface  waters 
or  hydrosphere  (see  Ocean  and  OcEANOCKAPav).  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  surface  features  is  a  branch  of  Geography,  and  the 
discussions  as  to  their  origin  and  permanence  belongs  to  Physio- 
graphy (in  the  narrower  sense),  physiographical  geology,  or 
physical  geography.  The  investigation  of  the  crust  betongs 
to  geology  and  of  rocks  in  particular  to  petrology. 

Jn  the  present  article  we  shall  treat  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Earth  as  a  planet  under  the  following  headings: — (i)  Figure 
and  Size,  (2)  Mass  and  Density,  (jjAstronomical  Relations, 
(4)  Evolution  and  Age.  These  subjects  will  be  treated  summarily, 
readers  being  referred  to  the  article  Asteonouy  and  to  the 
cross-references  for  details. 

I.  Pifure  and  Siu. — To  primitive  man  the  Earth  was  a  flat 
disk  with  its  surface  diversified  by  mountains,  rivers  and  seas. 
In  many  cosmogonies  this  disk  was  encircled  by  waters,  un* 
measurable  by  man  and  extending  to  a  junction  with  the  sky; 
and  the  disk  stood  as  an  island  rising  up  through  the  waters  from 
the  floor  of  the  universe,  or  was  borne  as  an  immovable  ship  on 
the  surface.  Of  such  a  nature  was  the  costnogony  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Hebrews;  Homer  states  the  same  idea,  naming 
the  endrding  waters  tlaaKic;  and  Hcsiod  regarded  it  as  a 
disk  midway  between  the  sky  and  the  infernal  regions.  The 
theory  that  the  Earth  extended  downwards  to  the  limit  of  the 
luiverse  was  subjected  to  modification  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
same  sun  and  stars  reappeared  in  the  east  after  their  setting  in 
the  west.  But  man  slowly  realized  that  the  earth  was  isolated 
in  space,  floating  fredy  as  a  balloon,  and  much  speculation  was 
associated  about  that  which  supported  the  Earth.  Tunnels 
in  the  foundations  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  sun  and  stars 
woe  suggested;  the  Greeks  considered  twelve  columns  to 
support  the  heavens,  and  in  their  mythology  the  god  Atlas 
appears  condemned  to  support  the  columns;  while  the  Egyptians 
had  the  Earth  supported  by  four  elephants,  which  themselves 
stood  on  a  tortoise  swimming  on  a  sea.  Earthquakes  were 
regarded  a*  due  to  a  movement  of  these  foundations;  in  Japan 
this  was  considered  to  be  due  to  the  motion  of  a  great  spider, 
an  animal  subsequently  replaced  by  a  cat-fish;  in  Mongolia 
it  is  a  bog;  in  India,  a  mole;  in  some  parts  of  South  America, 
a  whale;  and  among  some  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
agiant  tortoise. 

The  doctrine  of  the  spherical  form  has  been  erroneously 
assigned  to  Thales;  but  be  accepted  the  Semitic  conception  of  the 
disk,  and  regarded  the  production  of  springs  after  earthquakes 
asduetotheinrushingof  thcwaters  under  the  Earth  into  fissures 
in  the  surface.  His  pupil,  Anaximander  (610-547),  according 
to  Diogenes  Lalirtius,  believed  it  to  be  spherical  (see  Tkt 
Obsenaton/j^  1894,  P.  loS);  and  Anazimencs  probably  held  a 
similar  view.  The  spherical  form  is  undoubtedly  a  discovery 
of  Pythagoras,  and  was  taught  by  the  Pythagoreans  and  by  the 
Eleatic  Parmenides.  The  expositor  of  greatest  moment  wa^ 
Aristotle;  his  arguments  are  those  which  we  employ  to-day: — 
the  ship  gradually  disappearing  from  hull  to  mast  as  it  recedes 
from  the  harbour  to  the  horizon;  the  circular  shadow  cast  by  the 
Earth  on  the  Moon  during  an  eclipse,  and  the  alteration  in  the 
appearance  of  the  heavens  as  one  passes  from  point  to  point  on 
the  Earth's  surface.'  He  records  attempts  made  to  determine 
the  circumference;  but  the  first  scientific  investigation  in  this 

'  Aristotle  rtgarded  the  Earth  as  having  an  upper  inhabited  half 
and  a  lower  uninhabited  one.  and  the  air  on  the  lower  half  as  tending 
to  flpw  upwards  through  the  Earth.  The  obstruction  of  this  passage 
brought  about  an  aecumulatioo  of  air  within  the  Earth,  and  en* 
inenaied  pisnute  nav  occasion  oscillations  of  the  surface,  wkick 
may  be  so  inteue  as  to  cause  carthquakaa. 
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iiUnctioo  was  made  150  yean  Uter  by  Etatoathenes.  Hie 
tpherical  fonn,  however,  only  became  generally  accepted  after 
the  Earth's  drcumnavigation  (see  Geoosatby). 

The  historical  development  of  the  metho<b  for  determining 
the  figure  of  the  Earth  (by  which  we  mean  a  theoretical  surface- 
In  pan  iiulicated  by  the  ocean  at  rot,  and  in  other  parts  by  the 
level  to  which  water  freely  communicating  with  the  oceans 
by  Canab  traversing  the  laiul  masses  would  rise)  and  the  mathe- 
matical investigation  of  this  problem  are  treated  in  the  articles 
EaxTB,  Ftctm:  ot  TSE,  and  Geodesy;  here  the  results  are 
summarised.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  deduced  from  the  mechanical 
consideration  of  the  figure  of  equilibrium  of  a  mass  of  rotating 
fluid,  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  the  eUiptidty  of  a  meridian 
section  being  1/3JI,  and  the  axes  in  the  ratio  330 :  tji.  Geodetic 
measurements  by  the  Cassinis  and  other  Fieoch  astronomers 
pointed  to  a  prolate  form,  but  the  Newtonian  figure  was 
proved  to  be'correct  by  the  measurement  of  meridional  arcs 
in  Peru  and  Lapland  by  the  expeditions  Organized  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences.  More  recent  work  points 
to  an  elliptical  equatorial  section,  thus  malung  the  earth 
pear-shaped.  The  position  of  the  longer  axis  is  somewhat  im- 
certain;  it  is  certainly  in  Africa,  Clarke  placing  it  in  longitude 
S"  1^  W.,  and  Schubert  in  longitude  41°  4'  E.;  W.  J.  SoUas, 
arguing  from  terrestrial  symmetry,  has  chosen  the  position 
lat.  6°  N.,  long.  s8°  E.,  i.e.  between  Clarke's  and  Schubert's 
positions.  For  the  lengths  of  the  axes  and  the  ellipticity  of  the 
Earth,  see  Eakth,  FiciniE  or  the. 

J.  Uau  and  Density. — ^Tbe  eaiiiest  scientific  investigation 
on  the  density  and  mass  of  the  Earth  (the  problem  is  really  single 
It  the  volume  ot  the  Earth  be  known)  was  made  by  Newton,  who, 
mainly  from  astronomical  considerations,  suggested  the  limiting 
densities  5  and  6;  it  is  remarkable  that  this  prophetic  guess 
should  be  realized,  the  mean  value  from  iiubsequent  researches 
being  about  si,  which  gives  for  the  mass  the  value  6Xia^  tons. 
The  density  of  the  Earth  has  been  determined  by  several  experi- 
menters within  recent  years  by  methods  described  in  the  article 
Gkavitation;  the  most  probable  value  is  there  stated  to  be 

5'5»7- 

3.  Astronmucd  Rdatims.— The  grandest  achievements  of 
astronomical  science  are  undoubtedly  to  be  associated  with 
the  elucidation  of  the  complex  motion  of  our  planet.  The 
-notion  that  the  Earth  was  fixed  and  immovable  at  the  centre 
of  an  immeasurable  universe  long  possessed  the  minds  ot  men; 
and  we  find  the  illustrious  Ptolemy  accepting  this  view  in  the 
and  century  A-D..  and  rejecting  the  notion  of  a  rotating  Earth — 
a  theory  whidi  had  been  proposed  as  early  as  the  5th  century 
B.C.  by  Philolaus  on  philosophical  grounds,  and  in  the  3rd  century 
B.C.  by  the  astronomer  Aristarchus  of  Samos.  He  argued  that 
if  the  Earth  rotated  then  points  at  the  equator  had  the  enormous 
velocity  of  about  1000  m.  per  hour,  and  as  a  consequence  there 
should  be  terrific  gales  from  the  east;  the  fact  that  there  were 
DO  such  gales  invalidated,  in  his  opinion,  the  theory.  The 
Ptolemaic  theory  was  unchallenged  until  1 543,  in  which  year  the 
De  Remlulionibus  erbium  Cdeslium  of  Copernicus  was  published. 
In  this  work  it  was  shown  that  the  common  astronomical 
phenomena  could  be  more  simply  explained  by  regarding 
the  Earth  as  annually  revolving  about  a  fixed  Sun,  and  daily 
rotating  about  itself.  A  clean  sweep  was  made  of  the  geocentric 
epicyclic  motions  of  the  planets  which  Ptolemy's  theory  de- 
manded, and  in  place  there  was  substituted  a  procession  of  planets 
about  the  Sun  at  different  distances.  The  development  of  the 
Copemican  theory — the  corner-stone  of  modem  astronomy — 
by  Johann  Kepler  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  treated  in  the  article 
Astrokouy:  History;  here  we  shall  summarily  discuss  the 
motions  of  our  planet  and  its  relation  to  the  solar  system. 

The  Earth  luts  two  principal  motions — rcvohilion  about  the 
Sun.  rotation  about  its  axis;  there  are  in  addition  a  number 
M  secular  motiaa& 

Raotution. — llie  Earth  revolves  about  the  Sun  In  an 
elliptical  orbit  having  th*  Sun  at  one  focus.  The  plane  of  the 
MUt  is  termed  the  CcKptic;  it  is.inclined  to  the  Earth's  equator 
at  ut  angle  termed  the  obEquit;r,  and  the  points  of  intersectf on 


of  the  etpiMor  and  ecliptic  are  tcnmd  the  equinoctial  points. 
The  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  is  the  line  of  apaides;  when  the 
Earth  is  nearest  the  Sun  it  is  said  to  be  in  perihelioa,  when 
farthest  it  is  in  aphelion.  The  mean  dtstaace  of  the  Earth  from 
the  Sun  is  a  most  important  astraoomical  constant,  since  it  Js 
the  unit  of  linear  measurement;  it*  value  is  about  93,000,000  m., 
and  the  difference  between  the  perihelion  and  aphdion  distances 
is  about  3,000,000  m.  The  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  is  0.016751. 
A  tabular  comparison  of  the  orbital  constants  of  the  Earth  and 
the  other  planets  is  given  in  the  article  Puinet.  The  period 
of  revolntion  with  regard  to  the  Sun,  or,  in  other  words,  the  time 
taken  by  the  Sun  apparently  to  pass  from  one  equinox  to  the 
same  equinox,  is  the  tropical  or  equinoctial  year;  its  length  is 
365  d.  5  hrs.  48  m.  46  sees.  It  is  about  3o  minutes  shorter  than 
the  true  or  sidereal  year,  which  is  the  time  taken  for  the  Sun 
apparently  to  travel  from  one  star  to  it  again.  He  diflerence 
in  these  two  years  is  doe  to  the  secular  variation  termed  pre- 
cession (see  bdow).  A  tlnid  year  is  named  the  mumaHsiic  year, 
which  is  the  time  occupied  in  the  passage  from  petihelioii  to 
perihelion;  it  is  a  little  ianger  than  the  sidneal. 

Rotalifn. — The  Earth  rotates  about  an  axis  terminating 
at  the  north  and  south  geographical  poles,  and  per])endicular 
to  the  equator;  the  period  of  rotation  is  termed  the  day  (f  .*.), 
of  which  several  kinds  are  distinguished  according  to  the  body 
or  pomt  of  reference.  The  rotation  is  perfocmed  from  weat  to 
east;  this  daily  rotation  occasions  the  dittmal  motion  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  the  rising  of  the  Sun  and  stats  in  the  east  and 
their  setting  in  the  west,  and  also  the  phenomena  of  day  and 
night.  The  inclination  of  the  axis  to  the  ecliptic  brings  about 
the  presentation  of  places  in  d^Eeient  latitudes  to  the  more  direct 
rays  of  the  sun;  this  is  reveakd  in  the  variation  in  the  length  of 
daylight  with  the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  phenomena  of  seasons 

Although  the  rotation  of  the  Earth  was  an  accepted  fact  soon 
after  its  suggestion  by  Copernicus,  an  experimental  proof  was 
wanting  until  1851,  when  Foucoult  performed  his  celebrated 
penduliun  experiment  at  the  Pantheim,  Paris.  A  pendulum 
about  200  ft.  long,  composed  of  a  flexible  wire  carrying  a  heavy 
iron  bob,  was  suspended  so  a*  to  be  free  to  oscillate  in  any  direc- 
tion. Tlie  bob  was  provided  with  a  style  which  passed  over  a 
table  strewn  with  fine  sand,  so  that  the  style  traced  the  direction 
in  which  the  bob  was  swinging.  It  was  found  that  the  osdlUt- 
ing  pendulum  never  retraced  its  path,  but  at  each  swing  it  was 
apparently  deviated  to  the  right,  and  moreover  the  deviations 
in  equal  times  were  themselves  eqmiL  This  means  that  the  floor 
of  the  Pantheon  was  moving,  and  therefore  the  Earth  was 
rotating.  If  the  pendulum  were  swung  in  the  aouthen  hemi- 
sphere, the  deviation  would  be  to  the  left;  if  at  the  equator  it 
would  not  deviate,  while  at  the  poles  the  plane  of  oscillation  would 
traverse  a  complete  circle  in  14  hours. 

The  rotation  of  the  Earth  appears  to  be  perfectly  uniform, 
comparisons  of  the  times  of  transits,  ecUpses,  &c,  point  to  a. 
variation  of  less  than  THtb  of  a  second  since  the  time  irf  Ptolemy. 
Theoretical  investigations  00  the  phenomena  of  tidal  friction 
point,  however,  to  a  retardation,  iriiich  may  to  some  extent  be 
diminished  by  the  accelerations  occasioned  by  the  shrinkage  of 
the  globe,  and  some  other  factors  dlffiodt  to  evaluate  (see  Ttmt). 

We  now  proceed  to  the  secular  variations. 

Precession. — The  axis  of  the  earth  does  not  preserve  an  in- 
variable direction  in  space,  but  in  a  certain  time  it  describes  a 
cone,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  axis  of  a  top  spinning  oat 
of  the  vertical.  The  equator,  which  preserves  approximately 
the  same  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  (there  is  a  slight  variation  in 
the  obliquity  which  we  shall  mention  later),  must  move  so  that 
its  intersections  with  the  ecliptic,  or  equinoctial  points,  pass  in 
a  retrograde  direction,  <*.<.  opp&site  to  that  of  the  Earth.  This 
motion  is  termed  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  was  observed 
by  Hipparchus  in  the  snd  century  B.C.;  Ptolemy  corrected  the 
catalogue  of  Hipparchus  fpr  precession  by  adding  t"  40"  to  the 
longitudes,  the  Lititudes  bang  unaltered  by  this  motion,  which  at 
the  present  time  is  5o-:6"  annually,  the  complete  circuit  being 
made  in  about  >6,ooo  years.  Owing  to  precession  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac  are  iraveising  patiM  through  <h«  conileUatieas,  «r. 
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in  oUwt  iRitdSitiM  censtdlatiolit  iH  ciintintwlly  Omitii  with 
tcftard  to  the  equinoctial  point*;  tt  onfc  time  tbe  Vernal  eqidnoz 
Ariel  was  in  the  Mntellations  of  that  name;  it  Is  D6w  in  Pilces, 
and  will  then  pan  into  Aquarius.  The  pole  star,  U.  the  star 
towatds  which  the  Earth's  axis  points,  is  sbo  shKting  owing  to 
precession;  in  abont  tyoo  B.C.  the  ChiiKse  observed  a  Draconis 
a*  the  pole  star  (at  present  a  Ursae  minoris  occupies  this  position 
and  will  do  so  until  3500);  in  ijAoo  Vega  (a  Lyrae)  the  brightest 
star  in  the  Northern  hemisphere,  will  be  nearest. 

Precession  is  the  result  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon's  attraction 
on  the  Earth  not  being  a  single  force  through  its  centre  of  gravity. 
If  the  Earth  were  a  homogeneous  sphere  the  attractions  would 
act  through  the  centre,  and  such  forces  would  have  no  effect 
upon  the  rotation  about  the  centre  of  gravity,  but  the  Earth 
being  spheroidal  the  equatorial  band  which  stands^  up  as  it  were 
beyond  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  more  strongly  attracted,  with 
the  result  that  the  axis  undergoes  a  tilting.  The  precession  due 
to  the  Sun  is  termed  the  sclar  precession  and  that  due  to  the 
Moon  the  /iMwr  precession;  the  joint  effect  (two-thirds  of  which 
Is  due  to  the  Moon)  is  the  fwii-i<iiir  precession.  Solar  precession 
is  greatest  at  the  solstice*  and  sero  at  the  equinoxes;  the  part 
of  lunl-aolar  precession  due  to  the  Moon  varies  with  the  position 
of  the  Moon  in  its  orbit.  The  obliquity  b  unchanged  by  pre- 
cession (see  PxzCEsaioN  or  Ttts  Equinoxis). 

NiiiaHtn.—Ia  treating  precession  we  have  stated  that  the  axis 
of  the  Earth  traces  a  cone,  and  it  follows  that  the  pole  describes 
a  circle  (approximately)  on  the  celestial  sphere,  about  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic.  This  is  not  quite  true.  Irregularities  in  the 
attracting  forces  which  occasion  precession  also  cause  a  slight 
oadllatioo  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  mean  precessional 
path  of  the  pole,  the  pole  tracing  a  wavy  line  or  nodding.  Both 
the  Sun  and  Moon  contribute  to  this  effect.  Solar  nutation 
depends  upon  the  podtion  of  the  Sun  on  the  ecliptic;  its  period 
is  therefore  1  year,  and  in  extent  it  is  only  i->';  lunar  nutation 
depends  upon  the  position  of  the  Moon's  nodes;  its  period  is 
therefore  about  t8-6  years,  the  time  of  revolution  of  the  nodes, 
■nditsextentis9-3*.  There  is  also  given  to  the  obliquity  a  small 
ofdllation  to  and  fro.  Nutation  is  one  of  the  great  discoveries 
of  James  Bradley  (1747). 

Planetary  Precession. — So  far  we  have  regarded  the  ecliptic  as 
absolutely  fixed,  and  treated  precession  as  a  real  motion  of  the 
equator.  Theediplic  (f.e.),  however,  is  itself  subject  to  a  motion, 
due  to  the  attractions  of  the  planets  on  the  Earth.  This  effect 
also  displaces  the  equinoctial  points.  Its  annual  value  is  0-13*. 
The  term  General  Precession  in  longitude  a  given  to  the  dis- 
placement of  the  intersection  of  the  equator  with  the  apparent 
ccHptic  on  the  latter.  The  standard  value  is  50-2453',  which 
prevaDed  in  1850,  and  the  value  at  i8so-|-(,  >.e.  the  constant  of 
precession,  is  50-2453*  +  o-ooo2>25*  (.  This  value  is  also  liable 
to  a  very  smdl  change.  The  nutation  of  the  obliquity  at  time 
1850  ■+-  /  is  {pven  by  the  formula  23°  27*  32-0'— 0-47'  /.  Com- 
plete expressions  for  these  functions  are  given  in  Newcomb's 
Spherical  Astronomy  (1908),  and  in  the  Satttical  Almanac. 

The  variation  of  the  line  of  apsides  is  the  name  given  to  the 
motion  of  the  major  axis  of  the  Earth's  orbit  along  the  ecliptic. 
It  is  due  to  the  general  influence  of  the  planets,  and  the  revolu- 
tion is  effected  in  21,000  years. 

.  The  variation  of  the  eccentricity  denotes  an  oscillation  of  the 
form  of  the  Earth's  orbit  between  a  circle  and  ellipse.  This 
followed  the  mathematical  researches  of  Lagrange  and  Leverrier. 
It  was  suggested  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  18  jo  that  this  variation 
■night  occasion  great  climatic  changes,  and  James  Croll  developed 
the  theory  as  affording  a  solution  of  the  glacial  periods  in  geology 
(,.».). 

Variation  of  Latitude. — Another  secular  motion  of  the  Earth 
b  due  to  the  fact  that  the  axis  of  rotation  is  not  rigidly  fixed 
within  it,  but  its  polar  extremities  wander  in  a  circle  of  about 
so  ft.  diameter.  This  oscillation  brings  about  a  variability 
in  terrestrial  latitudes,  hence  the  name.  Eulcr  showed  mathe- 
matically that  such  an  oscillation  existed,  and,  maldng  certain 
assumptions  as  to  the  rigidity  of  the  Earth,  deduced  that  its 
period  was  30$  days;  S.  C.  Chandler,  from  1890  onwards, 


deduced  ttom  otnervations  of  the  stars  a  petlod  ot  418  day*) 
and  Simon  Newcomb  explained  the  deviatton  ot  these  petlod* 
by  pointing  out  that  Euler's  assumption  of  a  perfectly  rigid 
Earth  isnotinaccordance  with  fact.  For  details  of  this  intricaU 
subject  see  the  articles  LAtnroE  and  Eastb,  Ficoke  or  Tali. 

4.  Evolution  and  Age. — In  Its  earliest  history  the  bass  now 
consolidated  as  the  Earth  and  Moon  was.  part  of  a  vtst  ncbulou* 
aggregate,  which  in  the  course  of  time  formed  a  central  nucleus 
— our  Snn — which  shed  its  outer  layers  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  the  solar  system  (see  Nebvur  Tbeoby).  The  moon  may 
have  been  formed  from  the  Earth  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the 
theory  of  tidal  frjction  suggests  the  elongation  of  the  Earth  along 
an  equatorial  axis  to  form  a  pear-shaped  ligure,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  protuberance  shot  off  to  form  the  Moon 
(see  Tide).  The  age  of  the  Earth  has  been  Investigated  from 
several  directions,  as  have  also  associated  questions  related  to 
climatic  changes,  internal  temperature,  orientation  of  the  land 
and  water  (permanence  of  oceans  and  continents),  &c  These 
problems  are  treated  in  the  articles  Ceoiogy  and  Ceocbafby.   • 

EARTH,  FIOURB  OP  THE.  The  determination  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth  is  a  problem  of  the  highest  Importance  In  astronomy, 
inasmuch  as  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  the  unit  to  which  all 
celestial  distances  must  be  referred. 

Historical. 

Reasoning  from  the  uniform  level  appearance  of  the  horlnm, 
the  variations  in  altitude  of  the  drcumpolar  stats  as  one  travels 
towards  the  north  or  south,  the  disappearance  of  a  ship  standing 
out  to  sea,  and  perhaps  other  phenomena,  the  earliest  astrono- 
mers regarded  the  earth  as  a  spherei  and  they  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  its  dimensions.  Aristotle  relates  that  the  mathema- 
ticians had  found  the  circumference  to  be  400,000  stadia  (about 
46,000  miles).  But  Eratosthenes  (c.  250  B.C.)  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  entertained  an  accurate  idea  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  determination  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  really  de- 
pends, and  attempted  to  reduce  them  to  practice.  His  results 
were  very  inaccurate,  but  his  method  is  the  same  as  that  which  is 
followed  at  the  present  day — depending,  in  fact,on  the  comparison 
of  a  line  measured  on  the  earth's  surface  with  the  corresponding 
arc  of  the  heavens.  He  observed  that  at  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  the  sun  was  exactly  vertioU, 
whilst  at  Alexandria  at  the  same  season  of  the  year  its  zenith 
distance  was  7°  12',  or  one-fiftieth  of  the  circtmiference  of  a 
drcle.  He  assumed  that  these  places  were  on  the  same  meridian ; 
and,  reckoning  their  distance  apart  as  5000  stadia,  he  inferred 
that  the  circumference  of  the  earth  was  250,000  stadia  (about 
29,000  miles).  A  similar  attempt  was  made  by  Posidonius,  wh6 
adopted  a  method  which  differed  from  that  of  Eratosthenes  only 
in  using  a  star  instead  of  the  sun.  He  obtained  340,000  stadia 
(about  27,600  miles)  for  the  circuihference.  Ptolemy  in  his 
Ceograpky  assigns  the  length  of  the  degree  as  Joo  stadia. 

The  Aratis  also  investigated  the  question  of  the  earth's  mag- 
nitude. The  caliph  Abdallah  al  Mamun  («.o.  814),  having  fixed 
on  a  spot  In  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  despatched  one  company 
of  astronomers  northwards  and  another  southwards,  measuring 
the  journey  by  rods,  until  each  found  the  altitude  of  the  poh 
to  have  changed  one  degree.  But  the  result  of  this  measurement 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  satisfactory.  From  this 
time  the  subject  seems  to  have  attracted  no  attention  until  about 
1500,  when  Jean  Fernel  (1497-1558),  a  Frenchman,  measured 
a  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  near  Paris  by  count- 
ing the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage.  His 
astronomical  observations  were  made  with  a  triangle  used  as  a 
quadrant,  and  his  resulting  length  of  a  degree  was  very  near  the 
truth. 

Willebrord  Snell'  substituted  a  chain  of  triangles  for  actual 
linear  measurement.  He  measured  his  base  line  on  the  frozen 
surface  of  the  meadows  near  Leiden,  and  measured  the  angles  of 
his  triangles,  which  lay  between  Alkmaar  and  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
with  a  quadrant  and  semicircles.    He  took  the  precautios  lA 

■  Era/oiUuMf  Balarus,  sea  it  terrae  amiitus  vera  onantitala 
stitei»al%s,  a  WiliOrorit  SneUio,  Luglmni-Balatonm  \\itV. 
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comparing  ilia  standaLrd  with  tJut  of  the  Froidi,  ao  that  hit 
result  was  expressed  in  toises  (the  length  ot  the  toise  is  about 
6'39  English  ft.).  The  worl^  was  recomputed  and  reobseived 
by  P.  yon  Musschenbroelt  in  1719.  In  1637  an  F.ngliihman, 
Richard  Korwood,  published  a  determination  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth  in  a  volume  entitled  Tkc  Seaman's  Practict,  eontayning 
a  FundamtnUM  PrMtme  in  NnitaUm  exferimenlcUy  vaifcd, 
namely,  Umciing  lit  Compatse  of  lie  Earth  and  Sea  and  lie 
quanlity  oj  a  Depee  in  our  En/fiti  Ueamres.  .  He  observed  on 
the  nth  of  June  1633  the  sun's  meridian  altitude  in  London 
as  63°  i',  and  on  the  6th  o(  June  1635,  his  meridian  altitude 
in  York  as  59*  33'.  He  measured  the  distance  between  these 
places  partly  with  a  chain  and  partly  by  pacing.  By  this  means, 
through  compensation  of  errors,  he  arrived  at  367,176  ft.  for  the 
degree — a  very  fair  result. 

The  application  of  the  telescope  to  angular  instruments  was 
the  next  important  step.  Jean  Picard  was  the  first  who  in  1669, 
with  the  telescope,  using  such  precautions  as  the  nature  of  the 
operation  requires,  measured  an  arc  of  meridian.  He  measured 
with  wooden  rods  a  base  line  of  5663  toises,  and  a  second  or  base 
of  verification  of  3902  toises;  his  triangulation  extended  from 
Malvoisine,  near  Paris,  to  Sourdon,  near  Amiens.  The  angles 
of  the  triangles  were  measured  with  a  quadrant  furnished  with 
a  telescope  having  cross-wires.  The  dlfTerence  of  latitude  of  the 
terminal  stations  was  determined  by  observations  made  with  a 
sector  on  a  star  in  Cassiopeia,  giving  1°  di'  55'  for  the  amplitude. 
The  terrestrial  measurement  gave  78,850  toises,  whencehcinferred 
for  the  length  of  the  degree  57,060  toises. 

Hitherto  geodetic  observations  had  b«en  confined  to  the 
determination  of  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  considered  as  a 
sphere,  but  a  discovery  made  by  Jean  Richer  (d.  1696)  turned 
the  attention  of  mathematicians  to  its  deviation  from  a  spherical 
form.  This  astronomer,  having  been  sent  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris  to  the  island  of  Cayenne,  in  South  America, 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  amount  of  astronomical 
refraction  and  other  astronomical  objects,  observed  that  his 
clock,  which  had  been  regulated  at  Paris  to  beat  seconds,  lost 
about  two  minutes  and  a  half  daily  at  Cayenne,  and  that  in  order 
to  bring  it  to  measure  mean  solar  time  it  was  necessary  to  shorten 
the  pendulum  by  more  than  a  line  (about  ^th  of  an  in.).  This 
fact,  which  was  scarcely  credited  till  it  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  subsequent  observations  of  Varin  and  Deshayes  on  the  coasts 
of  Africa  and  America,  was  first  explained  in  the  third  book  of 
Newton's  Prindpia,  who  showed  that  it  could  only  be  referred 
to  a  diminutioa  of  gravity  arising  either  frbm  a  protuberance  of 
the  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth  and  consequent  increase  of  the 
distance  from  the  centre,  or  from  the  counteracting  effect  of  the 
centrifugal  force.  About  the  same  time  (1673)  appeared  Christian 
Huygens'  De  Hartlept  Osciilatorie,  in  which  for  the  first  time 
were  found  correct  notions  on  the  subject  of  centrifugal  force. 
It  dors  not,  however,  appear  that  they  were  applied  to  ^he 
theoretical  investigation  oi  the  figure  of  the  earth  before  the 
publication  of  Newton's  Principia.  In  1690  Huygens  published 
his  De  Causa  Gravilalis,  which  contains  an  investigatton  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth  on  the  supposition  that  the  attraction  of  every 
particle  is  towards  the  centre. 

Between  1684  and  1718  J.  apd  D.  Cassini,  starting  from 
Picard's  base,  carried  a  triangulation  northwards  from  Paris 
to  Dunkirk  and  southwards  from  Paris  to  CoUioure.  They 
measured  a  base  of  7246  toises  near  Pcrpignan,  and  a  somewhat 
shorter  base  near  Dunkirk;  and  from  the  northern  portionof 
the  arc,  which  had  an  amplitude  of  2°  12'  9',  obtained  (or  the 
length  of  a  degree  56,960  toises;  while  from  the  southern  portion, 
of  which  the  amplitude  was  6"  18'  57'',  they  obtained  57,097 
toises.  The  immediate  inference  from  this  was  that,  the  degree 
diminishing  with  increasing  latitude,  the  earth  must  be  a  prolate 
spheroid.  '  This  conclusion  was  totally  opposed  to  the  theoretical 
investigations  of  Newton  and  Huygens,  and  accordingly  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  determined  to  apply  a  decisive 
lest  by  the  measurement  of  arcs  at  a  great  distance  from  each 
other — one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator,  the  Other  in  a 
high  latitude.  Thus  arose  the  celebrated  expeditions  of  the  French 


aradfmictans  In  Uay  173s  Louis  Godia,  PJCRO-Baagiier  and 
Charles  Marie  de  la  Condamiac,  under  the  auspices  o(  Louis  XV., 
proceeded  to  Peru,  where,  assisted  by  two  Spanish  oSbxrs,  after 
ten  years  of  laborious  exertion,  they  measured  an  arc  of  3*  7', 
the  northern  end  near  the  equator.  The  second  party  conmalfd 
of  Pierre  Louis  Moreau  de  Maupertuis,  Alexis  Claude  Clairmuk, 
Charles  £tieime  Louis  Camus,  Pierre  Charles  Lemonnier,  and 
Reginaud  Outhier,  who  readied  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  in  July  1736; 
they  were  in  some  respects  more  fortunate  than  the  first  party, 
inasmuch  as  they 'completed  the  measurement  of  an  ate  near  the 
polar  circle  of  57'  amplitude  and  returned  within  lixtcea  "^""'^ 
from  the  date  <^  their  departure. 

The  measurement  of  Bouguer  and  De  la  Condamine  wma 
executed  with  great  care,  and  on  account  of  the  locality,  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  all  the  details  were  conducted,  it  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  determination.  The 
southern  limit  was  at  Tarqui,  the  northern  at  Cotchesqui.  A  baae 
of  6272  toises  was  measured  in  the  vicinity  of  Quito,  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  arc,  and  a  second  base  of  5260  toises 
near  the  southern  extremity.  The  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country  made  the  work  very  laborious,  in  some  cases  the  differ- 
ence of  heights  of  two  neighbouring  stations  exceeding  i  milei 
and  they  had  much  trouble  with  their  instruments,  those  with 
which  they  were  to  determine  the  latitudes  proving  untrust- 
worthy. But  they  succeeded  by  simultaneous  observations  of 
the  same  star  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  arc  in  obtaining  very 
fair  results. '  The  whole  length  of  the  arc  amounted  to  176,945 
toises,  while  thediSerenceof  latitudeswas3°  7'  3'.  In  consequence 
of  a  misimderstanding  that  arose  between  De  la  Condamine 
and  Bouguer,  their  operations  were  conducted  separately, 
and  each  wrote  a  full  account  of  the  expedition.  Bonguer'a 
book  was  published  in  1749;  that  of  De  la  Condamine  in  r7si. 
The  toise  used  in  this  measure  was  afterwards  regarded  as  the 
standard  toise,  and  is  always  referred-  to  as  the  Toise  of  Peru. 

The  party  of  Maupertuis,  though  their  work  was  quickly 
despatched,  had  also  to  contend  with  great  difficulties.  Not 
being  able  to  make  use  of  the  small  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
for  the  trigonometrical  stations,  they  were  forced  to  penetrate 
into  the  forests  of  Lapland,  commencing  operations  at  Tomei, 
a  city  situated  on  the  mainkind  near  the  extremity  of  the  guU. 
From  this,  the  southern  extremity  of  their  arc,  they  carried  a 
chain  of  triangles  northward  to  the  mountain  Kittis,  which  they 
selected  as  the  northern  terminus.  The  latitudes  weredctcnnined 
by  observations  with  a  sector  (made  by  George  Graham)  of  the 
zenith  distance  of  a  and  i  D  raconis.  Tlie  base  line  was  measured 
on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  river  Tomci  about  the  middle  of  the 
arc;  two  parties  measured  it  separately,  and  they  diflered  by 
about  4  in.  The  result  of  the  whole  was  that  the  difference  of 
latitudes  of  the  terminal  stations  was  57'  39'  -6,  and  the  lengtls 
of  the  arc  55,023  toises.  In  this  expedition,  as  well  as  in  that  to 
Peru,  observations  were  made  with  a  pendulum  to  determine 
the  force  of  gravity;  and  these  observations  coincided  with  the 
geodetic  results  in  proving  that  the  earth  was  an  oblate  and  not 
prolate  spheroid. 

In  r74o  was  published  in  the  Paris  Utmmres  an  account,  by 
Cassini  de  Thury,  of  a  remeasurement  by  himself  and  Nicolas 
Louis  de  LacaiUe  of  the  meridian  of  Paris.  With  a  view  to 
determine  more  accurately  the  variation  of  the  degree  along  the 
meridian,  they  divided  the  distance  from  Dunkirk  to  CoUiours 
into  four  partial  arcs  of  about  two  degrees  each,  by  observing  tha 
latitude  at  five  stations.  The  results  previously  obtained  by 
J.  and  D.  Cassini  were -not  confirmed,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  length  of  the  degree  derived  from  these  partial  arcs  showed 
on  the  whole  an  increase  with  an  increasing  latitude.  Cassint 
and  LScaille  also  measured  an  arc  of  parallel  across  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone.  The  difference  of  time  of  the  extremities  was 
determined  by  the  observers  at  either  end  noting  the  instant 
of  a  signal  given  by  fiasbing  gunpowder  at  a  point  neat  the 
middle  of  the  arc. 

While  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1 752,  engaged  in  various 
astronomical  observations,  LacaiUe  measured  an  arc  of  meridian 
of  1"  13'  17',  whichgavc  him  for  the  length  of  the  degree  57,037 
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toiiei — u  unopected  nsult,  wMch  lias  led  to  the  remeisutcment 
of  the  arc  by  Sir  Thomas  Maclcar  (sec  Geodesy). 

Paasiiig  over  the  measurements  made  between  Rome  and 
Rimini  and  on  the  plains  of  Piedmont  by  the  Jesuits  Ruggiero 
Giuseppe  Boscovlch  and  Giovanni  Battista  Beccaria,  and  also  the 
arc  measured  with  deal  rods  in  North  America  by  Charles  Mason 
and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  we  come  to  the  commencement  of  the 
English  triangulation.  In  1783,  in  consequence  of  a  representa- 
tion from  Cassini  de  Thury  on  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
from  the  geodetic  connexion  of  Paris  and  Greenwicb,  General 
Wniam  Roy  was,  with  the  king's  approval,  appointed  by  the 
Royal  Sodety  to  conduct  the  operations  on  the  part  of  England, 
Count  Cassini,  iUchain  and  Delambre  being  appointed  on  the 
French  side.  A  precision  previously  unlcnown  was  attained 
by  the  use  of  Ramsden's  theodolite,  which  was  the  first  to  make 
the  spherical  excess  of  triangles  measurable.  The  wooden  rods 
with  which  the  first  base  was  measured  were  replaced  by  glass 
rods,  which  were  afterwards  rejected  for  the  steel  chain  of 
Ramsden.  (For  further  details  see  Xcciiini/(>/Me7n{0iMfiK(ric«< 
Suney  0/  En^attd  and  Wales.) 

Shortly  after  this,  the  National  Convention  of  France,  having 
agreed  to  remodel  their  system  of  weights  and  measures,  chose  for 
their  unit  of  length  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  meridian 
quadrant.  In  order  to  obtain  this  length  precisely,  the  re- 
measurement  of  the  French  meridian  was  resolved  on,  and 
deputed  to  J.  B.  J.  Delambre  and  Pierre  Francois  Andri  Michain. 
The  details  of  this  operation  will  be  found  in  the  Base  du  sysUme 
mltriquc  dtcimaU.  The  arc  was  subsequently  extended  by 
Jean  Baptiste  Biot  and  Dominique  Francois  Jean  Arago  to 
the  island  of  Iviza.  Operations  for  the  connexion  of  England 
with  the  continent  of  Europe  were  resumed  in  1821  to  1823  by 
Henry  Katcr  and  Thomas  Frederick  Colby  on  the  English  sjde, 
and  F.  J.  D.  Arago  and  Claude  Louis  Mathieu  on  the  French. 

The  pablication  in  1838  of  Fiiedrich  Wilhelm  Bessel's  Grad- 
messmf  in  Osipmusen  marks  an  era  in  the  science  of  geodesy. 
Here  we  find  the  method  of  least  squares  applied  to  the  cal- 
culation of  a  network  of  triangles  and  the  reduction  ot  the 
observations  generally.  The  systematic  manner  in  which  all 
the  observations  were  taken  with  the  view  of  securing  final 
results  of  extreme  accuracy  is  admirable.  The  triangulation, 
which  was  a  small  one,  extended  about  a  degree  and  a  half 
along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  a  N.N.E.  direction.  The 
angles  were  observed  with  theodolites  of  12  and  15  in.  diameter, 
and  the  latitudes  determined  by  means  of  the  transit  instrument 
in  the  prime  vertical — a  method  much  used  in  Germany. 
(The  base  apparatus  is  described  in  the  article  Geodesy.) 

The  principal  triangulation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  was  commenced  in  1783  under  General  Roy,  for  the  more 
immediate  purpose  of  connecting  the  observatories  of  Greenwich 
and  Paris,  had  been  gradually  extended,  under  the  successive 
directioa  of  Colonel  £.  Williams,  General  W.  Mudge,  General 
T.  F.  Colby,  Colonel  L.  A.  Hall,  and  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James; 
it  was  finished  in  1851.  The  number  of  stations  is  about  150. 
At  32  of  these  the  latitudes  were  determined  with  Ramsdcn's 
and  Air/s  zenith  sectors.  The  theodolites  used  for  this  work 
were,  in  addition  to  the  two  great  theodolites  of  Ramsden  which 
were  used  by  General  Roy  and  Captain  Kater,  a  smaller  theo- 
dolite of  18  in.  diameter  by  the  same  mechanician,  and  another 
of  34  in.  diameter  by  Messrs  Tronghton  and  Simms.  Obaerva- 
tioD*  for  determination  of  absolute  axirauth  were  made  with 
those  instruments  at  a  large  number  of  statiom;  the  stars 
a,  {,  and  X  Ursae  Minoiis  and  51  Cephei  being  those  observed 
always  at  the  greatest  a/imuths.  At  six  of  these  stations  the 
probable  error  of  the  result  is  under  04",  at  twelve  under  o-j", 
at  thirty-four  under  0-7":  so  that  the  absolute  azimuth  of  the 
whole  network  is  determined  with  extreme  accuracy.  Of  the 
seven  base  lines  which  have  been  measured,  five  were  by  means 
of  steel  chains  and  two  with  Colby's  compensation  bars  (see 
GEOmsY).  The  triangulation  was  computed  by  least  squares. 
The  total  number  of  equations  of  condition  for  the  triangulation 
if  920;  if  therefore  the  whole  had  been  reduced  in  one  mass,  as 
it  should  have  been,  the  solution  of  an  equation  «<  920  unknown 


quantities  would  have  occurted  as  a  part  of  the  work.  To 
avoid  this  an  approximation  was  resorted  to;  the  triangulation 
was  divided  into  twenty-one  parts  or  figures;  four  of  these, 
not  adjacent,  were  first  adjusted  by  the  method  explained,  and 
the  corrections  thus  determined  in  these  figures  carried  into 
the  equations  of  condition  of  the  adjacent  figures.  The  average 
number  of  equations  in  a  figure  is  44;  the  ktgest  equation 
is  one  of  77  unknown  quantities.  The  vertical  Umb  of  Airy's 
zenith  sector  is  read  by  four  microscopes,  and  in  the  complete 
observation  of  a  star  there  are  10  micrometer  readings  and  X3 
level  readings.  The  instrument  is  portable;  and  a  complete 
determination  of  latitude,  affected  with  tbe  mean  of  the  declina- 
tion errors  of  two  stars,  is  effected  by  two  micrometer  readings 
and  four  level  readings. .  The  observation  consists  in  measuring 
with  the  telescope  micrometer  the  difference  of  zenith  distance* 
of  two  stars  which  cross  the  meridian,  one  to  the  north  and 
the  other  to  the  south  of  the  observer  at  zenith  distances  which 
differ  by  not  much  more  than  10'  or  is",  the  interval  of  the  times  of 
transit  being  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  twenty  minutes.' 
The  advantages  are  that,  with  simplicity  in  the  Construction  of  the 
instrument  and  facility  in  the  manipulation,  refraction  is  elimi- 
nated (or  nearly  so,  as  the  stars  are  generally  •elected  within 
35"  of  the  zenith),  and  there  is  no  large  divided  circle.  The 
telescope,  which  is  counterpoised  on  one  side  of  the  vertical 
axis,  has  a  small  circle  for  finding,  and  there  is  also  a  small 
horizontal  circle.  This  instrument  is  universally  used  in 
American  geodesy. 

The  principal  work  containing  the  methods  and  results  oftheie 
operations  was  published  in  1858  with  the  title  "  Ordnance  Trigono- 
metrical Survey  of  Great  Bntain  and  Ireland.  Accoant  oT  the 
observations  and  calculations  of  the  principal  triangulation  and  of 
the  figure,  dimensions  and  mean  specilic  gravity  of  the  earth  as 
derived  therefrom.  Drawn  up  by  Capt.:in  Alexander  Ross  Clarke, 
RE.,  F.R.A.S.,  under  the  direction  of  Licut.-Colonel  H.  James. 
R.E.,  F.R.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  &c."  A  supplement  appeared  in  l8«2! 
"  Extension  of  the  Triangulation  of  the  Ofdnancc  Survey  into 
Flanec  and  Belgium,  with  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  parallel  in 
«°  N.  from  Valeniia  in  Ireland  to  Mount  Kemmcl  in  Belgium. 
Published  by  .  .  .  Col.  Sir  Henry  James,"  ■_ 

Extensive  operations  for  surveying  India  and  determining 
the  figure  of  the  earth  were  commenced  in  1800.  Colonel  W. 
Lambton  started  the  great  meridian  arc  at  Punnae  in  latitude 
8°  9',  and,  following  generally  the  methods  of  the  English  survey, 
he  carried  his  triangulation  as  far  north  as  20°  30'.  The  work 
was  continued  by  Sir  George  (then  Captain)  Everest,  who  carried 
it  to  the  latitude  of  29°  30'.  Two  admirable  volumes  by  Sir. 
George  Everest,  published  in  1830  and  in  1847,  give  the  details 
of  this  undertaking.  The  survey  waa  afterwards  prosecuted  by 
Colonel  T.  T.  Walker,  R.E.,  who  made  valuable  contributions 
to  geodesy.  The  working  out  of  the  Indian  chains  of  trjangle 
by  the  method  of  least  squares  presents  peculiar  difficulties, 
but,  enormous  in  extent  as  the  work  was,  it  has  been  thoroughly 
carried  out.  Tlie  ten  base  lines  on  which  the  survey  depends 
were  measured  with  Colby's  compensation  bais. 

The  survey  i-^  detailed  in  eighteen  volumes,  published  at  Dehra 
Dun,  and  entitled  Accounl  oj  tJie  Operations  of  Ike  Great  Tri^ono- 
metncal  Survty  of  India,  Of  these  the  first  nine  were  published 
under  tfie  direction  of  Colonel  Walker:  and  the  remainder  by 
Colonels  Strahan  and  St  G.  C.  Gore.  Major  S.  G.  Burrard  and  others. 
Vol.  i.,  1870,  treats  of  the  base  lines :  vol.  ii.,  1879.  history  and  general  ■ 
descnptioiu  of  the  principal  triangulation  and  of  its  reduction; 
vol.  v.,  1879,  pendulum  operations  (^Captains  T.  P.  Basevi  and  W.  T. 
Heaviside);  vols.  xi..  1890,  and  xviii.,  l(jo6,  latitudes:  vols,  ix.,  1883, 
x„  1887,  XV.,  1893.  longitudes:  vol.  xvii.,  1901.  the  Indo-European 
longitutte-arcs  from  Karachi  to  Greenwich.  The  other  volumes  con- 
tain the  triangiUations. 

In  i8te  Friedrich  Geoig  WiOielm  Struve  published  bis  An  iu 
mtridien  d»  if  ad  enlre  k  DastuU  it  la  Uer  Ooeiah  mtsmt 
dtpuit  1S16  jtaqifen  iSjS-  The  latitudes  of  the  thirteen  astro- 
nomical stations  of  this  arc  were  determined  partly  with  vertical 
circles  and  partly  by  means  of  the  transit  instrument  in  the  prime 
vertical.  The  triangukition,  a  great  part  of  which,  however, 
is  a  simple  chain  of  trian^.  Is  reduced  by  the  method  of  least 
squares,  and  the  {)robable  errors  of  the  resulting  distances  of 
parallels  is  given;  the  probable  error  of  the  whole  arc  in  length 
is''6-a  toiscs.    Ten  base  lines  were  measured.    The  sum  of  the 
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kngtli*  ot  Uw  ten  meuured  base)  U  29,86^  toises,  90  that  the 
average  length  ol  a  base  line  is  19,100  ft.  The  aaimuths  were 
observed  at  fourteen  stations.  In  iiigh  latitudes  the  determina- 
tion of  the  meridian  is  a  nutter  of  great  difficulty;  nevertheless 
the. azimuths  at  al|  the  northern  stations  were  successfully 
determined, — ^the  probable  error  of  the  result  at  Fuglenaes  being 
*  o"-«. 

t  Before  proceeding  with  the  modem  developments  of  geodetic 
measurements  and  their  application  to  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
we  must  discuss  the  "  mechanical  theory,"  which  is  indispensable 
for  a  full  understanding  of  tbi  subject. 

Mtchanical  Theory. 
Newton,  by  at>plying  his  theory  of  gravitation,  combined 
with  the  so-called  centrifugal  force,  to  the  earth,  and  assuming 
that  an  oblate  ellipsoid  of  rotation  is  a  form  of  equilibrium  for 
a  homogeneous  fluid  rotating  with  uniform  angular  velocity, 
obtained  the  ratio  of  the  axes  939 :  230,  and  the  law  of  variation 
of  gravity  on  the  surface.  A  few  years  later  Huygens  published 
an  investigation  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  supposing  the  attrac- 
tion of  every  particle  to  be  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
obtaining  as  a  result  that  the  proportion  of  the  axes  should  be 
S7S  :  579.  In  1740  Colin  Maclaurin,  in  his  De  cama  pkysica 
fuxui  el  rcfluxus  maris,  demonstrated  that  the  oblate  ellipsoid 
of  revolution  is  a  figure  which  satisfies  the'conditions'of  equi- 
librium in  the  case  of  a  revolving  homogeneous  fluid  mass,  whose 
particles  attract  one  another  according  to  the  hw  of  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance;  he  gave  the  equation  connecting  the 
elliptidty  with  the  proportion  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the 
equator  to  gravity,  and  determined  the  attraction  on  a  particle 
situated  anywhere  on  the  surface  of  such  a  body.  In  174J 
Clairault  published  his  Thlmit  de  la  fig»re  de  U  terre,  which 
contains  a  remarkable  theorem  ("  Clairault 's  Theorem  "),  estab- 
lishing a  relation  between  the  elUpticity  of  the  earth  and  the 
variation  of  gravity  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  Assuming 
that  the  earth  is  composed  of  concentric  ellipsoidal  strata  having 
a  common  axis  of  rotation,  each  stratum  homogeneous  in  itself, 
but  the  elUptidties  and  densities  of  the  successive  strata  varying 
according  to  any  law,  and  that  the  superficial  stratum  has  the 
!  form  as  if  it  were  fluid,  he  proved  that 


where  g,  i  are  the  amounts  of  gravity  at  the  equator  and  at 
the  pole  respectively,  <  the  elUpticity  of  the  meridian  (or  "  flatten- 
ing "),  and  m  the  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  to  ;. 
He  also  proved  that  the  increase  of  gravity  in  proceeding  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles  is  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude. 
This,  taken  with  the  former  theorem,  gives  the  means  of  deter- 
mining the  earth's  ellipticity  from  observation  of  tlw  relative 
force  of  gravity  at  any  two  places.  P.  S.  Laplace,  who  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  remarks  on  Clairault's  work  that 
"  the  importance  of  all  his  results  and  the  elegance  with  which 
they  are  presented  place  this  work  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
of  mathematical  productions  "  (Isaac  Todhunter's  Histcry  of  Ike 
Uaihemalkal  Theoria  oj  Atlractioti  and  Ike  Figwe  ef  Ike  Earlh, 

vol.  i.  p.  230^. 

The  problem  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  treated  as  a  question 
of  mechanics  or  hydrostatics  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and'  it 
would  be  quite  impracticable  but  for  the  circumstance  that 
the  surface  differs  but  little  from  a  sphere.  In  order  to  express 
the  forces  at  any  point  of  the  body  arising  from  the  attraction 
of  its  particles,  the  form  of  the  surface  is  required,  but  this  form 
u  tb*  very  one  which  it  Is  the  object  of  the  investigation  to 
discover;  henee  the  complexity  of  the  subject,  and  even  with 
■H  the  present  resources  of  mathematicians  only  a  partial  and 
imperfect  solution  can  be  obtained. 

We  may  here  briefly  indicate  the  line  of  reasoninff  by  which  some 
of  the  most  important  resulu  may  be  obtained.  11  X,  Y,  Z  be  the 
cooaponents  puallcl  to  three  rectangular  axes  of  the  forces  acting 
on  a  particle  of  a  fluid  mass  at  the  point  x,  y,  t,  then,  p  being  the 
premtre  there,  and  p  the  density, 

dt-p<?Ux+Yiy+tit); 


and  ibr  equilibcium  the  nirimiy  oooditloaa  are,  that  »QUx-^ 
Ydy+Zds)  be  a  complete  differential,  and  at  the  free  surf*oe  jUx4- 
Ydy + Tjdz  -  o.  This  equation  implies  that  the  resohant  of  the  foroes 
IB  normal  to  the  surface  at  every  pcuit,  and  in  a  homogeneous  fluid 
it  is  obviously  the  diffeiential  equation  of  all  suff^uxa  <M  equal  pres- 
sure.    If  thp  fluid  Iw  h^tfmpHMnua  tli#it  it  m  rft  It  WTrtaf^yf)  thai  {^g 

forces  of  attraction  according  to  the  ordinary  law  of  gravitation, 
if  X,  Y,  Z  be  the  compoiients  of  the  attraction  of  a  mass  whose 
potential  is  V,  than 

XAt+Ydy+Zi.-g<£x+^,+^ 

which  Is  a  complete  differentlaL  And  In  the  caae  of  i  fluid  rotatbic 
with  uniform  velocity,  in  which  the  so-cftUcd  centrifugal  force  entera 
as  a  force  actiog  on  each  particle  propoctiooal  to  its  **irt^*rT  from 
the  axis  of  rotation,  the  oorrespondi^  part  of  XdJt+Ydy+Zi^ia 
obviously  a  complete  differential.  Therefore  for  the  forces  widi 
which  we  are  now  concerned  X^+YJy+Zds*«dU,  where  U  is  some 
function  of  x.  y,  s.  and  it  is  oeccBsary  for  equilibrium  that  dp—fdO 
be  a  complete  differential;  that  is.  p  must  be  a  function  of  U  or  «. 
function  of  p,  and  so  also  p  a  function  of  U.  So  that  dU— o  is  the 
differential  equation  of  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  and  dcnnty. 

Wc  may  now  show  that  a  homogeneous  fluid  mass  in  the  form  a( 
an  oblate elliiisoid  of  revolution  havin£a  uniform  vdoctty  of  loCatkm 
can  be  in  equilibrium.  It  may  be  proved  that  the  attvactioa  of  the 
ellipsoid  x»+y»+i«(i  +«*)  -<'(i+<»)  upon  a  particle  P  of  iu  maaa  at 
X,  y.  •  has  for  components 

X--Ax,Y--Ay,Z--Ci, 
where 

A-arJt»^(i^an-««-j). 

C  -4'**/»  (-7 ?-Un-»  •; . 

and  ¥  the  constant  of  attraction.  Besides  the  attraction  of  the  mam 
of  the  ellipsoid,  the  centrifugal  forre  at  P  has  for  compooents 
+X(i^,  +yu*,  o;  then  the  condition  of  fluid  equilibrium  is 

(A-«»)*<fc+(A-«^yrfy+C«ii-o. 

which  by  integration  gives 

(A-«»)(«»+/)+C^-oonstant. 

This  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipsad  of  rotation,  and  therefore  tlw 

equilibrium  ispossiblc  Thceauatioacoincides  with  that  of  the aur> 
face  of  the  fluid  mass  if  we  maice 

which  gives 

In  the  case  of  the  earth,  which  is.aearly  spherical,  we  obtain  by 
expanding  the  exprnsion  for  w*  in  powers  of  t^  retecting  the  higbcr 
powera,  and  remarking  that  the  eUipticity  <~j[^, 

^/2ri«p-4i'/i5-8<r/is. 

Now  if  m  be  the  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  force  to  the  ntensity  o( 
gravity  at  the  equator,  and  a^cU+e),  then 

«  -a.-'/jTfpa.  .■,^l2tk'i,~lm. 

In  the  case  of  the  earth  it  is  a  matter  of  observatioa  that 
ffl  "  1/289,  hence  the  ellipticity 

«"5i(i/4-!/»3i, 
so  that  the  ratio  of  the  axes  on  the  supposition  of  a  homogeneoua 
fluid  earth  is  230  :  331,  as  staled  by  Newton. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  case  of  a  heterogeneous  fluid,  we  shall  aaauiae 
that  its  surfaces  of  equal  density  are  spheroids,  concentric  aad 
having  a  common  axis  of  rotation,  and  that  the  elliptidty  of  these 
surfaces  varies  from  the  centre  to  the  outer  surface,  the  density  also 
varying.  In  other  words,  the  body  is  composed  of  homogeneous 
spheroidal  shells  of  variable  density  and  eUiptidty.  On  this  tmh 
position  we  shall  express  the  attraction  of  the  mass  upon  a  pnrtide  m 
Its  interior,  and  then,  uking  inro  account  the  centrifugal  (oroe.  form 
the  equation  expressing  the  condition  of  fluid  equilibrium.  The 
attraction  of  the  homogeneous  spheroid  x*+y'-i-x^(i  +2e)  «<*(!  -f-sr) 
where  <  is  the  ellipticity  (of  which  the  aquare  is  neglected),  on  an 
internal  particle,  whose  co-ordinates  are  z»/,  y— o,  s— Jk,  has  for  its 
X  and  a  components 

X'—iwV^U-ie),  Z'--lit>p»(i-H«), 
the  Y  component  being  of  course  zero.    Hence  wc  inbr  that  the  at- 
traction  of  a  shell  whose  inner  surface  has  an  ellipticity  e,  and  its 
outer  surface  an  elliptidty  e+de,  the  density  bemg  (>,  is  expresKd  by 

dX'-llwk',fde,  dZ'-~ilrlffkie. 
To  apply  this  ro  our  heterogeneous  spheroid;  if  wc  put  ck  for  die 
seoiisxia  of  that  surface  of  equal  density  on  which  is  Bttiated  tii* 
attracted  point  P,  and  ci  for  the  semiaxis  o(  the  outer  aurface,  the 
attraction  of  that  portion  of  the  body  which  is  exterior  to  P,  aaa^Ti 
of  all  the  shells  which  enclose  P,  has  for  components 
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Ixith<aiKi*beii>KtwwtlaiMii(<;  A(aia  the  attnctian  a(  •  homo- 
geneous ipaeroid  of  deiuity  j»  00  aa  exUrntd  point  ft  k  haa  the 
oompoaeiits 

ufaevt  X-|(4M-/^/r«,  X'-HJtf-j/^/r*,  and  t*'P+¥. 
Now  «  bciar  conidend  a  functloa  of  c,  «c  can  at  oak*  ex|MeM  the 
attiactioa  01  a  shell  (dcaaity  p)  contained  betmea  the  auffooe  deined 
mc+do+dtand thatdaiiedb)rc,«iiponan external  ^nt;  the 
differentials  with  respect  to  t,  viz.  dx'  dZ',  must  then  be  integrated 
with  fi  under  the  integral  sign  as  being  a  function  of  c.  The  integra- 
tion will  extend  from  e—o  to  cci.  Thus  the  comfionents  of  the 
(ttfacdaa  of  the  heterogeneous  spheroid  upon  a  pastids  within  its 
oaas,  whose  cooidinatc*  an/,  o,  i|  aie 

z-  -i»»'»I^X*»<'l«'(i+»)l  -?i^"'(«')+j/*'"'«]- 

We  take  into  acooont  fhe  rotation  «t  the  earth  by  adding  the  centtf • 
(ofalfOTce^—FtoX.  Now.  tlttsarfaoeei  constant  density  upon 
which  the  point/,  o,  ik  is  situated  givea  (i  -ae)W+Uk-o;  and  the 
condition  of  equilibrium  is  that  (X-i-F)d/-i-2<w  -o.    Therefore, 

(X+rn-zni-u), 

which,  neglecting  snail  quantities  of  the  order  f  and  putting 
<•■(>- 4s';k',  gives 

Here  we  must  now  pat  e  for  ct.  e  for  r;  and  1*1-30  under  thr  first 
integral  aign  may  be  replaced  tnr  unity.  «inoe  small  quantities  of  the 
aeoond  order  are  neglected.  Two  (fiffcrentiations  lead  us  to  the 
CoUowing  very  important  differential  cqaation  (ClaifBult): 

'  Whto^isaxpresMd  interanofc,thb  equation  can  be  integrated. 
We  infer  then  that  a  rotating  fpheroid  of  very  small  ellipticity.  com- 
posed of  fluid  homogeneous  strata  such  as  we  have  spccl6cd.  will  be 
in  equOibriura;  and  when  the  law  of  the  density  is  expressed,  the 
law  of  the  oonesponding  elliptidtics  wfll  follow. 
If  we  put  M  foi*  the  mass  of  the  spbennd,  then 

M  -^J^Vl^-d+ae)!  ;and«-g  -^ 

and  putHw  €  *ib  tn  the  equation  eapressiug  the  condition  of  equlU- 
bcium,  we  find 

Making  these  substitutions  in  the  expriasiuM  for  the  forces  at  the 
Mitfaoe,  and  putting  rie  » i  +»-«(»/£)',  we  get 

Here  C  b  gravity  in  the  latitude  ^  and  a  the  radius  of  the  equator. 
Since 

•«*-W/)(i+»+(<»'WI, 
G-!^|.-|«+gm-«)dn.#}, 

an  oprcssion  which  contains  the  theofcms  we  have  refemd  to  as 
diaroyered  t>y  Clairault. 

Thie  theory  of  the  li^re  of  tiK  earth  as  a  routing  ellipsoid  has 
been  espedally  investigated  by  Laplace  In  his  Uuantmu  cticsU, 
The  prindpal  Englbh  works  ate: — ^Sir  George  Airy,  Milhematical 
Tnds,  a  lucid  treatncnt  withoot  the  use  of  Laplace's  coefficients; 
Archdeacon  I>ntt's  AUncUaiu  mi  Fipm  <f  Ik*  EarA:  and 
O'Brien's  UalkauHcal  TmtU;  in  the  last  two  Laplace's  coemdcnu 
ate  used. 

'  In  1845  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  (Cami.  Trans,  vfi!.;  see  also  Canb. 
Dub.  Ualk.  Jovm.,  1849,  iv.)  proved  that  if  the  external  form 
of  tbe  sea — imagined  to  percolate  the  land  by  canals — be  a 
spheroid  with  small  ellipticity,  then  the  law  of  gravity  is  that 
which  we  have  shown  above;  his  proof  requited  no  assumption 
as  to  the  ellipticity  of  the  internal  strata,  or  as  to  the  past  or 
present  fluidity  of  the  earth.  This  investigation  admits  <^  being 
regarded  conveisely,  viz.  as  determining  the  dliptical  form  of 
the  earth  from  measurements  of  gravity;  if  0,  the  observed 
value  of  gravity  in  latitude  4,  be  expressed  in  the  form 
G»i(i+  fi  sin'  4>),  where  g  is  the  value  at  the  equator  and  0 
•  coefficienl.    In  this  investigation,  the  square  and  higher powea 


of  the  dUpticity  are  neglected;  the  loiation  was  completed 
by  F.  R.  HelBcrt  with  regard  to  the  square  of  the  ellipticity, 
iriM  showed  that  a  term  with  sin^i^  appeared  (see  Hehnert, 
GMdOfJs,  iL  83).  For  the  coefficient  of  this  term,  the  gravity 
mcasnitRients  ^ve  a  snail  but  not  suffideatly  certain  value; 
we  therefore  assume  a  valne  which  agrees  best  with  the  hypothesis 
of  tha  fluid  state  of  the  entire  earth,  thia  assimiption  is  wcU 
soppoited,  since  even  at  a  depth  of  only  $0  km.  the  pressure  of 
the  supdiiKUmbent  crust  is  so  great  that  rocks  bconae  plastie, 
and  behave  approximately  as  fluids,  and  consequently  thie  cnist 
of  the  earth  floats,  to  some  extent,  on  the  interior  (even  thou^ 
this  may  not  he  fluid  in  the  anal  sense  of  the  word).  This  b 
the  geological  tknty  of  *'  Isnstaiiis  "  (cL  GiOLOCv) ;  it  agrees 
with  the  tesolts  of  racasarements  of  gravity  drii*  injra) ,  and  was 
brought  forward  in  the  middle  ct  the  19th  century  by  J.  H. 
Pratt,  who  deduced  h  from  obscrrations  made  in  India. 

The  Acfi^  teem  in  the  expression  for  G,  and  the  corresponding 
deriadoa  of  the  meridian  from  an  cHipse,  have  been  analytically 
established  by  Sir  G.  H.  Darwin  and  E.  Wiechert;  earlier  and 
less  complete  investigations  were  made  by  Sir  G.  B.  Airy  and 
0.  Callandrcan.  In  consequence  of  the  sin'2^  term,  two  para- 
meters of  the  level  surfaces  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  are  to  be 
determined;  for  this  purpose,  Darwin  develops  two  differential 
etpiations  in  the  place  oil  the  one  by  Clairault.  By  assuoriag 
Roche's  law  for  the  variation  of  the  density  in  the  interior  of  the 
Earth,  viz.  p—pt—k(clci)',  k  being  a  coefficient,  it  is  shown  that 
in  latitude  45°,  the  meridian  is  depressed  about  5^  metres  from 
the  ellipac,  and  the  coefficient  of  the  term  sinVcos'^— )  sin'2^) 
is— e-oooosQS.  Accoeding  to  Wiediert  the  earth  is  composed 
of  a  kernel  and  a  aheU,  the  kernel  being  coropoaed  of  material, 
chiefly  metallic  irai,  of  densi^  near  8-9,  arid  the  shell,  aboat 
900  miles  thick,  of  sUlcates,  &C.,  of  deaaity  about  3-a.  On  this 
assumption  the  depresson  in  latitude  45°  is  a)  metres,  and  the 
coeffideat  of  sjf<^caf4  is,  in  round  numbetsi  — o-ooowiSa' 
To  this  additional  term  in  the  formula  for  G,  therecorresponds 
an  extension  of  Clalrault's  formuU  fo*  the  calculation  of  the 
flatttaing  from  0  wHh  terms  of  the  higher  oadess;  this  was  first 
accomplished  by  Helmen. 

For  a  long  time  the  assumption  oi  an  dhpsoad  with  three 
unequal  axes  has  been  held  possible  for  the  figure  of  the  earth,  in 
consequence  of  an  important  theorem  due  to  K,  G.  JaooU,  wha 
proved,  that  for  a  bomogeaeous  fluid  in  rotation  a  spheroid  is  not 
the  only  form  of  equilibrium;  an  ellipsoid  rotating  round  its 
least  axis  mi^  with  certain  proportions  of  tlie  axes  and  a  certafa 
timeof  revolution  be  a  fonn  of  eqnilihiitun.*  It  has  been  objected 
to  the  figure  of  three  onequal  axes  that  it  does  not  satisfy,  in 
the  proportions  of  the  axes,  the  oonditioDs  brought  out  in 
Jaool»%  theorem' (c:a<i/V>).  Admitting  this,  it  Ims  to  b« 
noted,  on  the  athar  band,  that  JaooU's  theorem  contemplates  a 
homogeneous  fluid,  and  this  is  certainly  far  from  the  actual 
conditiaa  of  our  gkibe;  indeed  the  irregular  distributian  oi 
contincaia  and  oceans  suggests  the  possibility  oi  a  sensible 
divergence  from  a  perfect  sasfaoe  of  levobitioiL  Wc'  may, 
however,  asanme  the  ellipsoid  with  three  tiaeqnal  axes  to  be  an 
iaterpelatian  form.  More  planahie  forms  araUttle  sdapSrH  for 
computatioD.*  Conseqaeotly  we  now  generally  lake  thecUqMoid 
of  rotation  at  >  baA,  espedallj  so  because  mcasutcmeats  o( 
gravity  have  shown  that  the  deviation  from  it  is  but  tiifling. 

Local  AUradion. 

In  speaking  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  we  mean  the  snrfsce 
of  the  sea  imagined  to  percolate  the  continents  by  canals.  That 

I O.  Callendreaii.  "  M^moire  sur  la  th£orie  de  la  figure  dcs 
planetcs,"  Ann.  obs.  it  Paris  (1889);  G.  H.  Darwin,  "  The  Theory 
of  the  Figtirc  of  the  Earth  carried  to  the  Second  Order  of  Small 
Quantities,"  Uan.  JVM.  RAS.,  1899;  E.  Wiechert,  "Obcr  die 
Massenvnteilung  im  Innern  der  Etde,"  VaA  i.  Ma.  C.  i.  W.-  m 
CiU.,  1897.  '  See  I.  Todhunter,  Proe.  Roy-  Soc,  187a. 

•  J.  H.  Jeans,  "  On  the  Vibrations  ajid  St.-ibility  of  a  Gravitating 
Plaivt,"  Froc.  Roy.  Sex.  vol.  71:  G.  H.  Darwin,  "On  the  Ficure 
and  Stability  of  a  liquid  SsfHKte,"  PUt.  Trans.  J06,  n.  161 :  A.  E.  H. 
Love,  "  The  Gravitational  Stability  of  the  Earth,"  i'M.  rraacsoi, 
p.  S}7( 'JVw.  Xf.  4k<  «o^  80. 
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lUt  aBtace  ikoidd  tan  out,  after  pted»  Mawmnmti,  le  be 
cnctljr  «a  cdipioid  of  moiiuioo  if  a  pricri  infanbifaic.  Al- 
tbaa^  it  amy  be  UfUy  probable  llut  mpaiBtf  the  earth  was 
a  fliJd  naia,  yet  ia  the  cooliiig  wheieby  the  pteient  cmt  has 
rcwltcd,  the  actnal  ulid  raiface  has  been  left  noat  intgnlar 
infonn.  It  is  dear  that  thaeincKnlaritica  of  the  viable  ivface 
most  l>e  aocaoiianicd  I>y  inegnlaiities  in  the  mathmiatical 
figmc  of  the  earth,  and  wlicn  we  consider  the  flcoeial  (nface 
of  oar  globe,  it*  iiregalar  diatribntioo  of  moantain  masaes, 
continent*,  with  ocean*  and  islands,  we  are  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  earth  may  not  be  picdsdy  aoy  surface  of  levolation. 
NevatbdcH,  there  mast  exist  some  tpbcroid  which  agiees  very 
dosdy  with  the  muhfmstifsl  fifare  of  the  earth,  and  haa  the 
saaie  axis  of  rotation.  We  mast  concciTethiBfi(are  as  exhibiting 
dight  deputuies  from  the  q>heroid,  the  two  sorfaces  catting 
one  «w»»t"^  in  various  lines;  thus  a  point  of  the  smface  is 
defined  by  iu  klitude,  longitude,  and  its  height  above  the 
"  apbetoid  of  reference."  Callii«  this  height  N,  then  of  the 
actual  magaitode  of  tUs  quantity  ve  can  generally  have  no 
information,  it  only  obtrudes  itself  on  our  notice  by  its  variations. 
In  the  vicinity  of  mountains  it  may  diaoge  si^  in  the  space 
of  a  few  miles;  N  being  regarded  a*  a  function  of  the  latitude 
and  loogitttde,  if  it*  dilletential  coeflicient  with  respect  to  the 
ibrmer  be  sero  at  a  crrtain  point,  the  normals  to  the  two  snrfaces 
then  will  lie  in  the  prime  vertical;  if  the  differential  coefficient 
of  N  with  respect  to  the  loogitade  be  zero,  the  two  aoimals  will 
lie  in  the  meridian;  if  both  coefficients  are  sero,  the  normals 
will  coincide.  The  oompariaons  of  terrestrial  measurements  with 
the  cwiesponding  a*tr»aomical  observations  have  always  l>een 
accompanied  with  discrepancies.  Suppose  A  and  B  to  be  two 
ttigononietrical  stations,  and  that  at  A  there  is  a  disturbing  force 
drawing  the  vertical  through  an  angle  <,  then  it  is  evident  that 
the  apparent  zenith  of  A  will  be  raUly  that  of  some  other  place 
A',  whose  distance  from  A  is  r(,  when  r  is  the  earth's  radios; 
and  similady  if  there  be  a  disturbance  at  B  of  the  amount  f, 
the  apparent  zenith  of  B  w31  be  really  that  of  some  other  place 
B',  whose  distance  from  B  is  r<'.  Hence  we  have  the  diKrepaiwy 
that,  while  the  geodetic  measurementa  deal  with  the  poinu 
A  and  B,  the  asttonnmiod  obsctvations  belong  to  tha  points 
A',  B'.  Should  <,  r  be  equal  and  parallel,  the  dispUcements 
AA',  BB'  will  be  equal  and  parallel,  and  no  discrepancy  wiU 
appear.  The  non-recognition  of  this  circumstance  often  led 
to  much  perplexity  in  the  early  history  of  geodesy.  Suppose 
that,  through  the  unknown  vatiationa  of  N,  the  probable  error 
of  an  observed  latitude  (that  is,  the  angle  between  the  normal 
to  the  mathematical  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  given  point 
and  that  of  the  cortesponding  point  on  the  sfdieroid  of  reference) 
be  «,  then  if  we  compare  two  arc*  of  a  degree  each  in  mean 
latitudes,  and  near  each  other,  say  about  five  degree*  of  latitude 
apart,  the  prolnble  error  of  the  resulting  value  of  tha  ellipticity 
irill  be  approximately  ±Th<>  *  being  expressed  in  seconds, 
10  that  if  •  be  so  great  as  a*  tlie  probable  error  of  tha  resulting 
elUpticity  will  be  greater  than  the  elHptidty  itself. 

It  is  necessary  at  times  to  calculate  the  attraction  of  a 
mountain,  and  the  consequent  disturbance  of  the  astranoiaical 
leoith,  at  any  point  within  iu  influence.  Tlie  deflection  of  the 
plumb-line,  caused  by  a  local  attraction  whose  amount  is  Iftii, 
is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  If  tit  to  the  force  of  gravity  at  the 
station.    Ezpresaed  in  seconds,  the  deflection  A  is 

where  p  i>  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  t  that  of  the  attracting 

niAu,  and  K-'fs-'idt,  In  which  d«  is  a  volume  dement  of  the 
attracting  mass  within  the  distance  s  from  the  point  of  deflection, 
and  X  the  projection  of  >  on  the  horizontal  plane  through  thi* 
point,  the  linear  unit  is  expreasing  A  being  a  mile.  Suppose, 
for  Instance,  a  ubl»laBd  whose  form  i*  a  rectaagia  of  r  1  mOes  by 
8  miles,  luving  a  height  of  joo  ft.  and  density  half  that  of  the 
earth;  let  the  observer  be  i  miles  distant  from  the  middle 
point  of  the  longer  side.  The  deflection  then  is  i'-47>:  but  at 
t  mBe  It  iocreases  to  i'.m. 
At  sixteen  astronomical  station*  In  the  EngUdt  tarvey  the 


distarbance  of  latltade  dae  to  the  lecm  of  the  poand  kaa  beta 
computed,  and  the  following  w31  give  an  idea  of  the  results. 
At  six  stations  the  deflection  is  under  r',  at  ox  others  it  is 
between  2*  and  4*,  and  at  four  stations  it  exceeds  4',  These  is 
one  very  cxccptioaai  station  on  the  north  coaat  af  BaaStUre, 
near  the  village  of  Portaoy,  at  which  the  ihfliiliiin  aaaiaali 
to  10*,  ao  that  if  timt  vilage  were  placed  on  a  map  ia  a  poaitiaa 
to  corre^wnd  with  its  astronomical  latitude,  it  woidd  be  looo  ft 
out  of  position  I  There  is  the  sea  to  the  north  and  an  undulating 
country  to  the  south,  which,  however,  to  a  spectator  at  the 
autioo  doea  not  auggot  any  great  disluibancr  of  gravity.  A 
smnewhat  rough  estimate  of  the  local  attraction  {roD  eateiuil 
causes  gives  a  mariranm  limit  of  $',  therefore  we  have  5*  whidi 
must  arise  from  unequal  density  in  the  undeilyiog  strata  in  the 
surrounding  country.  Ia  otder  to  throw  light  on  this  remarkable 
phenomenon,  the  hithndes  of  a  number  of  hations  between 
Nairn  on  the  west,  Fraserbur^  on  the  east,  and  the  Gampiam 
on  the  south,  were  observed,  and  the  local  deflections  detenaiaed. 
It  is  som^hat  singnlar  that  the  deflections  HimiirfA  in  ii 
directions,  not  nry  regularly  certainly,  and  most  dowly  In  a  south- 
west direction,  finally  disappearing,  and  leaving  the  ■w^ifPTfift 
at  the  original  station  at  Portsoy. 

The  method  employed  by  Dr  C  Hutton  for  computing  the 
attraction  of  masses  of  ground  is  so  simple  and  effectual  that  it 
can  hardly  be  improved  on.  Let  a  horiaontal  plane  pass  through 
the  given  station;  let  r,  9  be  the  polar  coordinates  of  any  point 
in  this  plane,  and  r,  0,  s,  the  co-ordinates  of  a  partide  of  the 
attracting  mass;  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  (he  attraction  of 
a  portion  of  the  mass  contained  between  the  horizontal  plaiM* 
s— o,  s— A,  the  cylindrical  surfaces  r^Ti,  r—Yi,  and  the  vertical 
platic*  9-01,  9-0t.  The  componeat  of  the  attraction  at  the 
station  or  origin  along  Ike  line  0 »o  i* 


-*>tt(M«t-iin»01oglr,+(r!+»0'''M+(r,H»^»|. 
By  taking  ri-ri,  suffidently  small,  and  supposing  k  also  small 
compared  with  ti+n  (a*  U  asually  it),  the  atttsctiaB  i» 

«(ft-fi)(»in*-iiaW*/r. 
where  r— )  (n-l-rt).  TUs  form  suggests  the  following  proccdore. 
Draw  on  the  contoured  map  a  series  of  equidistant  drdei, 
concentric  with  the  station,  intersected  by  radial  lines  so  disposed 
that  the  sines  of  their  azimuths  are  in  arithmetical  progression. 
Then,  having  estimated  from  the  map  the  mean  bdg^ts  of  the 
various  compartments,  the  calailation  is  obvious. 

In  mountainous  countries,  as  near  the  Alps  and  In  the  Caucaso*, 
deflections  have  been  obs^ed  to  the  amount  of  as  much  as 
30*,  while  in  the  Himalayas  deflections  amounting  to  60*  were 
observed.  On  the  ether  hand,  deflections  have  been  observed 
in  flst  countries,  such  as  that  noted  by  Professor  K.  G.  Schweizer, 
who  has  shown  that,  at  certain  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  Moscow, 
within  a  dislanre  of  ifi  milea  the  phunbJine  variea  16'  in  such  a 
maimer  as  to  indicate  a  vast  defidency  of  matter  in  the  imderiyiag 
strata;  deflections  of  10'  were  observed  in  the  levd  regions  ot 
north  Germany. 

Since  the  atttactfen  of  a  mountain  maaa  is  expressed  aa  • 
numerical  midt^e  olt:p  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  moun- 
tain to  that  Of  the  earth,  <f  we  have  any  independent  means  o( 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  deflection,  we  have  at  once  the 
ratio  p :  t,  and  thus  we  obtain  the  mean  density  of  the  earth, 
as,  for  instance,  at  ScUcballion,  and  afterwards  at  Arthur's 
Seat.  Experiments  of  this  kind  for  detcnm'ning  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  have  been  made  in  greater  nimiben;  bat 
they  are  not  free  from  objection  (see  GsAViTAnoN). 

Let  us  now  consider  the  perturbation  attending  a  spherical 
subterranean  mass.  A  compact  mass  of  great  density  at  a  smaB 
distance  under  the  surface  of  the  earth  win  produce  an  deyation 
of  the  mathematical  surface  which  is  ezprosed  by  }he  formula 

jr -«ii|(« -a»  cos  »-)-ifl-i  - 1) , 
wtae  •<•  fhe  tadlaof  (be  (spboical)  eata,a(i  -  a)  thtdbUact 
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irf  the  diatorbiat  nun  Mow  (he  niifice,  |i  the  ratio  of  the  dis- 
turbing mau  to  the  moss  of  the  earth,  and  00  the  distance  of  any 
point  on  tlie  surface  from  that  point,  toy  Q,  which  is  vertically 
ovtr  the  disturbing  mass.  The  maximum  value  of  y  is  at  Q, 
where  it  is  y=aiiu(\-u).  The  deflection  at  the  distance  a9 
is  A-;i«  sin  9(1 —i»  cos  9  +  «^)~'.  or  since  9  is  small,  putting 
ik+B-i,  we  have  A=ii9(*'+fl')"'.  The  maximum  deflec- 
tion takes  place  at  a  point  wbue  distance  from  Q  is  to  the 
depth  of  the  mass  as  \:-it,  and  its  amount  is  3^/3  V^i^ 
If,  for  instance,  the  disturbing  mass  were  a  sphere  a  mile 
in  diameter,  the  excess  of  its  density  above  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  being  equal  to  half  the  ^nsity  of  the 
earth,  and  the  depth  of  its  centre  half  a  mile,  the  greatest  de- 
flection would  be  s'l  and  the  greatest  value  of  y  only  two  inches. 
Tbusalargedisturbance  of  gravity  mayarise  from  an  irregularity 
in  the  mathematical  surface  whose  actual  magnitude,  as  regards 
height  at  least,  is  extremely  smaO. 

The  effect  of  the  disturbing  mass  /i  on  the  vibrations  of  a 
pendulum  would  be  a  maximum  at  Q,  if  «  be  the  number  of 
seconds  of  time  gained  per  diem  by  the  pendulum  at  Q,  and  a 
the  number  of  seconds  of  angle_in  the  maximum  deflection,  then 
it  may  be  shown  that  v/a-rVi/io. 

The  great  Indian  survey,  and  the  attendant  measurements  of 
the  degree  o(  latitude,  gave  occasion  to  daborate  investigations 
of  the  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
high  plateaus  and  mountain  chains  of  Central  Asia.  Archdeacon 
Pratt</>Atf.rr(»u.,i8s$and  1857),  in  instituting  these  investiga- 
tions, took  into  consideration  the  influence  of  the  apparent 
diminution  of  the  myss  of  the  earth's  crust  occasioned  by  the 
nSighbouring  ocean-basins;  he  concluded  that  the  accumulated 
masses  of  mountain  chains,  &c ,  corresponded  to  subterranean 
mass  diminutions,  so  that  over  any  level  surface  in  a  fixed  depth 
(perhaps  100  miles  or  more)  the  masses  of  prisms  of  equal  section 
are  equal.  This  is  supported  by  the  gravity  measurement*  at 
Uorf  in  the  Himalayas  at  a  height  of  4696  metres,  whichshowed 
no  deflection  due  to  the  mountain  chain  (Phil.  7'raiu.,i87i); 
more  recently,  H.  A.  Faye  {Compt.  rettd.,  1880)  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  for  the  entire  continent. 

This  compensation,  however,  must  only  be  regarded  asageneral 
principle,  in  certain  coses,  the  compensating  masses  show  marked 
horirontal  displacrments.  Further  investigations,  especially  of 
gravity  measurements,  will  undoubtedly  establish  other  im- 
portant facts.  Colonel  S.  G.  Burrard  has  recently  recalculated, 
with  the  aid  of  more'  exact  data,  certain  Indian  deviations 
of  the  plumb-Une,  and  has  established  that  in  the  region 
south  of  the  Hnnalayas  (lot.  34°)  there  is  a  subterranean  per- 
turbing mass.  The  extent  of  the  compensation  of  the  high 
mountain  chains  is  diflicult  to  recognize  from  the  kititude 
observations,  since  the  same  effect  may  result  from  different 
causes;  on  the  other  hand,  observations  of  geographical  longi- 
tude have  established  a  strong  compensation.' 

Meridian  Arcs. 

The  astronomical  stations  for  the  measurement  of  the  degree 
of  latitude  will  generally  lie  not  exactly  on  the  same  meridian^ 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  calculate  the  arcs  of  meridian 
M  which  he  between  the  latitude  of  neighbouring  stations.  If 
S  be  the  geodetic  line  calculated  from  the  trianguUtion  with  the 
astronomically  determiaed  azimuths  ai  and  at,  then 

fa  whkh  s«-oi+Bj—  i8o*,  Aa^ot— Oi— 180°. 

The  length  of  the  arc  of  meridian  between  the  latitudes  ^1 
■od^is 

M-  r*»»rf*_.  f*i.,('-'^'«» 

"-J*'^*—J*.n-^iin'«)i 
where  oV»#*— f;  instead  of  using  the  eccentricity  «,  pnt  the 
ratio  of  the  axes  b:  o"i— ».  i-l-n,  then 

•  Sunty  »!  India,  "  The  Altraaion  of  the  Hbnalaya  Mounlains 
upon  the  Plumb  Line  in  India  "  (1901),  p.  yS. 


"J*.  (IT 


+H)(t-it^df 


This,  after  integration,  gives 

M/&-  (i -l-s-i-la' .1.5,3) „-  (3„+3,m-^',.) ^  +  (^»»-t-^»') . 


where 


iWi-4 


a«*#i 

■t  •  iin  (^-«,)  COS  («i -)-«,) 


-  sin  sMi  -  «,}  cos'  2(*,  -f*,) 

-  "n3(*«-*)  oo«3(*i-i-«,). 


The  port  of  H  which  depends  on  k*  is  very  small;  in  fact,  if  we 
calculate  it  for  one  of  the  longest  arcs  measured,  the  Russian  arc, 
it  amounts  to  only  an  inch  and  a  half,  therefore  we  omit  this 
term,  and  put  for  H/i  the  value 

(i  +»-|J|f)  •-  (s'+S*")  1+  (V"")"* 

Now,  if  we  suppose  the  observed  latitudes  to  be  affected  with 
errors,'  and  that  the  true  latitudes  are  (Pi+x,,  ^-|-Xi;  and  if 
further  we  suppose  that  ni+dn  is  the  true  value  of  a-i:a-{-i, 
and  that  xi  ilseli  is  merely  a  very  approximate  numerical  value, 
we  get, on  making  these  substitutions  and  neglecting  the  influence 
of  the  corrections  z  on  the  posUien  of  the  arc  in  latitude,  u.  op 
*i+«., 

M/»-  (1  -l-Hi+la^  «-  (3iii+3«l)  «.+  (^1^  H 
+ 1  (1  -1^)  «.-  (3-H6«,)  «t+  (^«,)  t\dn 

here  iat»xi—xi;  and'  as  t  is  only  known  approximately,  put 
i**^( >-!-«},. then  we  get,  after  dividing  through  by  tJie  co- 
efficfent  of  da«,  which  is  •>  t-)-iii  — 3111  cos(0i— 0i)  cos(^4-^), 
an  equotioa  of  the  form  Xt^*i+h+[u-^-gt,  where  for  con- 
venience we  put  >  lor  <<•. 

Now  in  every  measured  arc  there  are  not  only  the  extreme 
stations  determined  in  latitude,  but  also  a  number  of  inter- 
mediate stations  so  that  if  there  be  t-f  x  stations  there  will  be 
t  equations 

*-»i+/i»+ft»+»i 

«t-xi -(•/•» -l-fje-l-rtt 

In  combintng  a  number  of  different  arcs  of  meridian,  with 
the  view  of  dctermim'ng  the  figure  of  the  earth,  each  arc  will 
supply  a  number  of  equations  in  11  and  v  and  the  corrections  to 
its  observed  latitudes.  Then,  according  to  the  method  of  least 
squares,  those  values  of  u  and  «  are  the  most  probable  which 
render  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  all  the  errors  z  a  minimum. 
The  corrections  x  which  are  here  applied  arise  not  from  errors 
of  observation  only.  The  xuat  uncertainty  of  a  latitude,  as 
determined  with  modem  instruments,  does  not  exceed  a  vfty 
small  fraction  of  a  second  as  far  as  errors  of  observation  go,  but 
no  accuracy  in  observing  will  remove  the  error  thai  may  arise 
from  local  attraction.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  may  amount  to 
some  seconds,  so  that  the  corrections  z  to  the  observed  laiitudes 
are  attributable  to  local  attraction.  Archdeacon  Pratt  objected 
to  this  mode  of  applying  least  squares  irst  used  by  Bessel,  but 
Bessel  was  right,  and  the  objection  is  groundless.  Bessel  found, 
in  184 1,  from  ten  meridian-arcs  with  a  total  amplitnde  of  S0°<6: 

0-3S7J077  toises -6377397  metres. 

«  (eUiptiaty)-(a-Q/a>i/>99-i5  (prob.  error*3J). 

The  probable  error  in  the  length  of  the  earth's  quadrant  is 
*  336  m. 

We  now  give  a  series  of  some  meridian-arcs  measurements, 
which  were  utilized  in  i8£6  by  A.  R.  Cbrke  in  the  ComparisoHS 
of  Ike  Slondardt  ej  Lentlh,  pp.  380-38;;  details  of  the  calcula- 
tions are  given  by  the  same  author  in  hi*  Ccodtsy  (18S0}',  pp 
jitelsef. 

The  data  of  the  French  arc  from  Formentera  to  Dunkirk  1 
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Statioas. 

Aitnoonkal 
Utitudo. 

Disunce  of 

Pualleb. 

Ft. 

Formeaten  .     . 
Mfxintjony   .     . 
Barcdoaa      .'     . 
r«rcmonne  ■     . 
PUtheon      .     . 
DiuUrk  .    .     . 

.     3«    39    5J«7 
.     41    »«    4496 
.     41    »»    4790 
.     43    «»    5430 
•     4«    SO    47-9« 
.     51      2      8-41 

988701-92 
i657»«7-93 
371082713 
4509790-84 

The  distance  of  the  panlleb  of  Dunkirk  and  Greenwich, 
deduced  from  the  ezteoaiott  o(  the  tnangulation  of  England 
into  France,  in  1862,  is  161407-3  ft.,  which  Is  3-9  ft.  greater  than 
that  obtained  from  Captain  Eater's  triangulation,  and  3-2  fL 
Ifwthan  the  distance  calculated  by  DcLunbre  from  General  Roy's 
triangulatioD.  The  Crilowinf  table  shows  the  data  of  the 
English  arc  with  the  distances  in  standard  feet  faom  Formenteia. 
•      .'        •  Ft 

Fonncntera  . 


Greenwich 
Arbury  . 
Clifton  . 
KellieUw 
Stirling  . 
Saxavotd 


51 

5» 

u 

2 


a8 

3«-30 

4671198-3 
4943837-6 

>3 

2659 

»7 

S3W 

S394''*3*4 

■4 

|4i322i-7 

27 
49 

49- 1» 
37-at 

The  latitude  assigned  in  this  table  to  Sazavord  is  not  the 
tlirectly  observed  latitude,  which  is  60"  49'  38-38',  for  there 
are  here  a  cluster  of  three  points,  whose  latitudes  are  astronomic- 
ally determined;  and  if  we  transfer,  by  means  of  the  geodesfc 
connenon,  the  Utitude  of  Getth  of  Scaw  to  Sazavord,  we  get 
60°  49*  36-59';  and  if  we  similarly  transfer  the  latitude  of  Balia, 
we  1^  60°  49'  36-46'.  The  mean  of  these  three  is  that  entered 
in  the  above  tabl*. 

For  the  Indian  arc  in  long.  77*  40^  we, have  the  foUowing 
dau>- 


Punnea  .  . 
PutchapolGam 
Dodagunta 
Namthabad  . 
Dauroergida . 
Takalkbcm  . 
Kalianpur 
Kaliana  .     . 


.'8 
10 

;i 
21 

»4 
29 


9  3>«3? 

59  42-J76 

59  S2«65 

5  53-562 

3  >5-292 

30  48-322 


Ft. 

1029174-9 
I7S6562-0 
a5«8376-3 
M9>788-4 
4697329s 
57946957 
7755835-9 


The  data  of  the  Russian  arc  (long.  26°  40*)  taken  from  Struve's 
work  ate  as  bdow  . — 


Staro  Nekraaovsk 

Vodu-Luy     .  . 

Supmnkoviy  . 
Kremeoets 

gyelin     .     .  . 

Nemesh  .     .  . 

lara^adt    .  .' 

Hoghad  .    .  . 

Kilpi-mald    .  . 

Tomea    .     .  .' 

Stuor-oivl     .  ■? 

Ftagleaaes  ! 


45 

u 

50 

62 


20 
I 
45 

5 

2 

39 
30 

92 

49 
40 
*> 


2-94 
24-98 
3-04 

^Ml6 

4' 16 
4-97 

i;U 

5»* 

44-57 
58-,0 
11-23 


.Ft 

616529-81 
124C762-17 
l7S75Sf48 
2448745- '7 
3400312-61 
40764 r2-28 
4762421-43 
538613539 
6J1790S-67 
7486789-97 
»530S<7-90 
9257921-06 


From  the  arc  measured  in  Cape  Colony  by  Sir  Thomas  Madear 
in  king.  18°  30',  we  have 


North  End    .     .     . 
Hccrenlogemcnt  Berg 
Royal  Observatory  . 
Zwait  Kop    .     .     . 
Cape  Point 


39 
V 
33 


17-66 
9-it 
3*20 


34    13    3?U 
34    21   ,  6-26 


And,  finally,  tat  the  Peruvian  arc,  in  long.  281°  o', 


Ft. 

811507-7 
IS26386-S 
1632583-3 
1678375-7 


I^Rlui 
Coraieiqu 


Ft 
1131036-3 


.     .      J     4    3»-oM 
..02    31-387 

Having  now  stated  the  data  oF  the  pfoUeffl,  we  may  scdc  that 

oblate  ellipsoid  (spheroid)  which  best  represents  the  observations. 

Whatem  the  real  figure  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  if  we  suppose 

it  an  dlipsotd  with  three  unequal  axes,  the  arithmetical  pro- 

cesa  will  bring  out  an  eltipsoid,  which  win  agree  belter  with  all 

the  observed  htitudes  than  any  sphctoid  would,  tfaeiefore  -we 

do  not  frat  that  it  is  an  ellipaoid;  to  prove  this,  arts  of 


longitude  would  be  rcquiied.  The  nait  for  the  sphtwid  m0 
be  e3q>iciied  Unit : — 

••20926062  ft -6378206-4  mm—. 

t-2o855i2i  (t-6356s83-8  meoea. 
6:0-293.98  : 294-98. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  s«m  of  the  squares  of  the  40  latitode 
corrections,  viz.  153-99,  is  greater  in  this  figure  than  in  that  of 
three  axes,  where  it  amounu  to  138-30.  For  this  case,  £n  the 
Indian  arc  the  largest  eorreetioni  are  at  Dodagunu,  -I-  3-8;*, 
and  at  Kalianpur,  -  3-68'.  In  the  Russian  arc  the  largest 
cortectioDS  are  +  3-76',  at  Totnei,  and— 3-31',  at  Stars  Nd^ra- 
sovsk.  Of  the  whole  40  oociections,  16  aie  under  i-o',  le 
between  i-o*  and  2-0',  10  between  2-0'  and  3-0',  and  4  omi 
3-0'.  The  probable  etioc  of  an  observed  latitude  is  +  t-42'; 
for  the  spheroidal  it  aroold  be  very  slightly  larger.  Thisqiuntity 
may  be  taken  therefore  as  approximately  tlu  probable  amount 
of  local  deflection. 

If  p  be  the  radius  of  curvatuie  of  the  meddias  in  latitode  #,  / 
that  perpendicular  to  the  meridian,  O  the  length  of  a  depee  of 
the  mcridiao,  D'  the  length  of  a  degree  of  bogitude,  r  the  radius 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  V  the  angle  of  the  vertical 
with  the  ladius-vector,  then 
Ft 
f  -20890606-6  — 106411-5   cos  2^+  225-8  00(44 

p'  -20961607- J  -  355909   co»2#  -h  45-2    cn4* 

D-    364609-87  —    1857-14  cos  24 -I-   3.94  CO*  4« 

ly-    365538-4800*4-      310-17  CO*  34 -I-    o.j9eo*S4 
Logr/a-9-9992645  -t-  -0007374 00* 24 —000001900*44 

V  -70044' dn24-i-i9' sin 4)4. 

A.  K.  Clarke  has  recalculated  the  elements  of  the  eOipcoid 
of  the  earth;  his  values,  derived  in  1880,  in  which  he  utilized 
the  measurements  of  parallel  arcs  in  India,  are  particulariy  ia 
practice.    These  values  are  ^— 

0-20926202  ft-6378249  metre*. 
(-20854895  ft-63565is  metres, 
t  •.0-292-465:293-465. 

The  calculation  o(  the  elements  of  the  ellipsoid  of  totattoa  froa 
measurements  of  the  curvattre  of  arcs  in  any  given  anmutk  by 
means  of  geographical  longitude^  latitados  ana  azimuths  i*  io- 
dicated  in  the  article  Gboiwsv  t  reference  may  be  made  to  Priiuipat 
Triatunlaiiont  Hclmcrt's  Ceoddtk,  and  the  pubUcatioos  of  the 
Kgl.  Pceuss.  Ccod.  Inst.: — Lolatuiekkunfen  (1886),  and  Die  nnp. 
Unttnvadmmtnf  *t  }»'  Br.  (1893).  For  the  cakniatioa  of  an 
eUtpaoid  wich  three  uacqual  axe*  sea  CemtfiartMH  of  Slamitrds, 
proace;  aad  for  non-cUiptical  meridians,  Priadpal  Tria»pittiM, 
P-733- 

Craiitetiai-UtasurttuMt. 

According  to  Ckurault's  theorem  (see  above)  the  dliplidty  1 
of  the  mathematical  surf  ace  of  the  earth  is  equal  to  the  diffcKset 
\m—$,  where  m  is  the  ratio  of  the  centiifa^  forte  at  the 
equator  to  gravity  at  the  eqiutor,  woA  0  is  derived  froa  the 
formula  C— j(i  +0  *uf^).  Since  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  constants 
of  this  formula,  and  nutacroua  expeditioss  undertaken  to 
investigate  the  intensity  of  gravity  in  difierent  latitude*.  If  a* 
be  known,  it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  fi  for  the  evaluation 
of  <;  consequently  it  it  unnecessary  to  determine  G  absolutdy, 
for  the  tehtive.  value*  «f  C  at  tw«  known  latitudes  suffice. 
Such  rdativc  measurements  aie  eader  and  more  esact  than 
absolute  ones.  In  some  cases  the  ordinary  thread  pendulum, 
>>.  a  spherical  bob  suspended  by  a  wise,  has  been  employed; 
but  more  often  a  rigid  metal  rod,  bearing  a  weight  and  a  knife; 
edge  on  which  it  may  oscillate,  has  been  adopted.  The  main 
point  is  the  constancy  of  the  pendulum.  From  the  formula  for 
the  time  of  osdllatioa  of  the  mathematically  ideal  pendulum, 
/•2tV</G,  I  being  tltt  length,  itfoUows  tbst  for  two  pointt 
Gi/G,-<}//?. 

In  1808  J.  B.  Bwt  commenced  his  pendulum  obsetvatioos  at 
several  stations  in  western  Euiope;  tind  in  1817-1825  Captaia 
Louis  de  Freycfaiet  and  L.  I.  Dupcrrey  prosecuted  similar 
observations  far  into  the  southern  hemisphere.  Caputs  Hcuy 
Kater  confined  himself  to  British  stations  (1818-1819);  Captain 
£.  Sabine,  Xram  1819  to  1829,  observed  similarly,  with  Kaler'ft 
penduhua,  at  teweateen  stations  ranging  from  the  West  tndica 
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tq  Oeenland  and  Siatabsrgdi;  ud  Id  iS94:-ig3i,  Captain 
Beniy  Foster  (who  met  Us  death  by  drowning  in  Centnl 
America)  experimented  at  sizteea  stations;  liis  observations 
were,  completed  by  Francis  Baily  in  London.  Of  other  workers 
in  this  field  mention  may  be  made  of  F.  B.  Lfitke  (i8>6-i829), 
•  Russian  rear-admiral,  and  Captains  J.  B.  Boaevi  and  W.  T. 
Heaviside,  who  observed  during  1865  to  1873  at  Kew  and  at 
19  Indian  stations,  particularly  at  Horf  in  the  Himalayas  at  a 
height  of  4696  metres.  Of  the  earlier  absolute  determinations  we 
may  mention  those  of  Biot,  Kater,  and  Beasd  at  Paris,  London 
and  KOnigsberg  respectively.  The  measurements  were  par- 
ticularly diiScuIt  by  reason  of  the  length  of  the  pendulums 
employed,  these  generally  being  second-pendulums  over  i 
metre  long.  In  about  iSSo,  CoUnel  Robert  von  Steneck  of 
Austria  introduced  the  haK-second  pendulum,  which  permitted 
far  quicker  and  more  accurate  work.  The  use  of  these  pendulums 
sprud  in  all  countries,  and  the  number  of  gravity  stations 
consequently  increased:  in  1880  there  were  about  isov  in  1900 
there  were  about  1600,  of  which  the  greater  number  were  in 
Europe  Sir  E.  Sabme*  calculated  the  ellipticity  to  be  i/iSS-j, 
a  value  shown  to  be  too  high  by  Helmcrt,  who  in  1S84,  with  the 
aid  of  120  stations,  gave  the  value  i/2gg-a6,*  and  in  1901,  with 
about  1400  stations,  derived  the  value  1/298-3.'  The  reason  for 
the  excessive  estimate  of  Sabine  is  that  he  did  not  take  into 
account  the  systematic  difference  between  the  values  of  0  for 
continents  and  islands;  it  was  found  that  in  consequence  of 
the  constitution  of  the  earth's  crust  (itktt)  G  is  greater  on  small 


H,  and  g.  tha  «Biue  at  m  liirtt.  tliia  k  nppoaed  to  take 
into  account  the  attractian  of  the  devated  strata  or  plateau; 
but,  from  the  analytical  method,  this  is  not  comet;  it  is  also 
disadvantageous  since,  in  general,  the  land-maases  are  compen- 
aated  subtenaoeously,  by  reason  .of  the  isostasis  of  the  earth's 
crust. 

In  1849  Stokes  showed  that  the  normal  elevations  M  of  the 
geoid  towards  the  ellipsoid  are  calculable  from  thedeviationa  A| 
of  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  ix,  the  differences  between  the 
observed  ;  and  the  value  calculated  from  the  normal  G  formula. 
The  method  assimws  that  gravity  is  measured  on  the  earth's 
surface  at  a  sufficient  number  of  points,  and  that  it  is  conformably 
reduced.  In  order  to  secure  the  convergence  of  the  eaponaiona 
in  spherical  harmonics,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  all  massta 
outside  a  surface  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  sea^t  a  depth  of 
SI  km.  ( «  RXeU^jtidty)  to  be  condensed  on  thi*  surface  (Hel> 
mert,  Ceod.  ii.  172).  In  addition  to  the  reduction  with  agH/R, 
there  still  result  small  reductions  with  mountain  chains  and 
coasts,  and  somewhat  larger  ones  for  islands.  The  sea-surface, 
generally  varies  but  very  little  by  this  condensjitian.  The 
devation  (N)  of  the  geoid  is  then  equal  to 


N-RfFCit^dt. 


where  ^  is  the  spherical  distance  from  the  point  N,  and  Aga 
denotes  the  mean  value  of  Ag  for  all  paints  In  the  same  distance 
^  aro^nd;  F  is  a  function  of  iff,  and  has  the  following  values:—^ 
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islands  of  the  ocean  than  on  continents  by  an  amount  which  may 
approach  to  0-3  cm.  Moreover,  stations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  coasts  shelving  to  deep  seas  have  a  surplus,  but  a  little  smaller. 
Consequently,  Uelmert  conducted  his  calculations  of  1901  for 
continents  and  coasts  separately,  and  obtained  G  for  the  coasts 
9.036  cm.  greater  than  for  the  continents,  while  the  value  of  fi 
fcnained  the  same.  The  mean  value,  reduced  to  continents,  is 
0-978-03(1-1-0003302  sinV-o-oooao7  sia>  a^)cm/iec'. 

The  small  term  involving  sin's^  conid  not  be  calculated  with 
aofficient  eiactness  frois  the  ohoervatioDS,  and  ia  therefore  taken 
iiom  the  tbeontkal  views  of  Sir  G.  H.Darwin  and  E.  Wiechert. 
For  the  constant  (^978-03  cm.  another  correction  has  been 
tuggeottd  (1906)  by  the  absolute  detetminatioos  made  by  F. 
KOfanen  and  Ph.  FurtwUngler  at  Potsdam.* 

A  report  on  the  ptadulnm  measuremcnta  of  the  19th  oentury 
ha*  beoi  civen  by  Htlinert  in  the  Cemfta  rendut  it  lianta.  Je 
ta  ty  cot^trtna  i/bUraU  it  rAuociatitn  CioL  Intcnuiioaiiit  i 
Pant  (1900),  ii.  139-385. 

A  difficulty  presents  itacU  in  the  case  of  the  application  of 
Bcaoureaaents  of  gravity  to  the  determination  of  the  figure  of 
lb«  eacth  by  reason  of  the  eatruaion  or  standing  out  of  the  bud- 
mainri  (continenta,  &£.)  above  the  sea-level.  The  potential 
of  gntvil^  hai  a  different  mathematical  expression  outside  the 
maaset  than  inside.  The  difficulty  is  removed  by  assuming 
(with  Sir  C.  G.  Stokn)  the  vertical  condensation  of  the  masses 
on  the  sea-level,  without  its  form  being  considerably  altered 
(scarcely  1  metre  radially).  Further,  the  value  of  gravity  (g) 
measured  at  the  height  H  is  corrected  to  sea-levd  by  -t-agH/R, 
where  R  ia  the  radius  of  the  earth.  Another  correction,  due 
to  P.  Bouguer,  is  — igSH/pR,  where  t  is  the  density  of  the 
strata  of  height  H,  and  p  the  mean  density  of  the  earth. 
These  (wo  correcliona  are  repccseBtcd  in  "  Boiler's  Rule  ": 
Al'"(>(<~'H/R-l-3SU/>pR),  where g(  is  the  gravity  at  height 

>  AaouHt  of  Experiments  U  VtUrmine  0ie  Fif^ure  of  the  Earth  by 
meaits  «/a  Pendvluni  titralint  Seconds  m  Diftrtnt  tatiluiet  (iSaj). 

*Helmert,  Theorien  i.  hsheren  Ceod.  ii.,  Ix-inzig.  1884. 

'Hdrnert,  SIMer.  i.  <r(<.  prtasi.  Ak.  i.  Wiss.  *»  Berlin  (1901), 
o.  336. 

n^  BeatimrtiuBg  der  abwiuten  Grflsee  der  Schwcrkraf t  xu  Potsdam 
■nit  Reveisionspeadeb) "  (  Yerifenllitkmt  iet  kff.  frtmss.  Geod.  litst., 
N.F.,  No.  a/).. 


H.  Poincari  (Butt.  Atlr.,  1901,  p.  j)  has  exhibited  N  by  1 
of  Lam^s  functions;  in  this  case  the  condensation  is  effected 
on  an  ellipsoidal  surface,  which  approximates  to  the  geoid. 
This  condensation  is,  in  practice,  the  same  as  to  the  geoid 
itself. 

If  we  imagine  the  outer  land-tnasses  to  be  condensed  on  the 
sea-tevet,  and  the  inner  masses  (which,  together  with  the  outer 
masses,  causes  the  deviation  of  the  geoid  from  the  ellipsoid) 
to  be  compensated  in  the  sea-level  by  a  disturbing  stratum 
(which,  according  to  Gauss,  is  possible),  and  if  these  masses  of 
both  kinds  correspond  at  the  point  K  to  a  stratum  of  thickneaa 
D  and  density  i,  then,  according  to  Helmert  (Ceai.  \L  aiSo)  we 
have  approximately 

Sbce  N  slowly  varies  empirically,  it  follows  that  in  restricted 
regieea  (of  a  few  loo.  km.  in  diameter)  Ag  is  a  measun  of  the 
variation  of  D.  By  applying  the  reduction  of  Bouguer  to  g ,  D  is 
diminished  by  U  and  only  gives  the  thickness  of  the  ideal 
disturbing  mass  which  corresponds  to  the  perturbations  due  to 
subterranean  masses.  Ag  has  positive  values  on  coasts,  small 
islands,  and  high  and  medium  mountain  chains,  and  occasionally 
in  plains;  while  in  valleys  and  at  the  foot  of  mountain  rangea 
it  is  negative  (up  to  o-s  cm.).  We  conclude  from  this  that  tha 
masses  of  smaller  density  existing  under  high  mountain  chains 
lie  not  only  vertically  underneath  but  also  spread  out  sideways. 

The  European  Arc  of  Parallel  %»'$!'  Lai. 

Many  measurements  of  degrees  of  longitudes  along  central 
parallel  in  Europe  were  projected  and  iMUtly  canted  out  as 
eariy  as  the  fiat  half  of  the  19th  ccatory;  theae,  however, 
only  became  of  importance  aftee  tfie  introductioa  of  the  dectric 
telegraph,  through  wMcli  calculationaof  astronomical  longitude* 
obtained  a  much  higher  degree  of  accuracy.  Of  the  greatest 
moment  is  the  measurement  near  the  paralld  of  51°  lat  V  whick 
extended  from  Valentin  in  Ireland  to  Orsk  in  the  southern  Ural 
mountains  over  6<f  hmg.  (tdtottt  6730  kriL).  F.  Q.  W.  Stntvs, 
who  Is  to  be  tegorded  aa  the  father  of  the  Russo-Setndinavian 
latitude-degree  measureoients,  was  the  originator  of  this  invosti- 
gallon.    Having  Bude  tilt  jcqaiiite  OmiigeBeM*  witli  llie 
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governaicnti  In  t857,  he  ttuufened  than  to  hb  son  Otto,  who,  In 
iS6o,  secured  the  cooperation  of  England.  A  new  connexion 
o<  England  with  the  continent,  via  the  English  Channel,  was 
accomplished  in  the  next  two  yeus;  whereas  tlie  requisite 
trfangulations  in  Prussia  and  Russia  extended  over  several 
decennaries.  The  number  of  longitude  stations  originally 
amnged  for  was  15;  and  the  determinations  of  the  differences 
fai  longitude  were  oaiformly  commenced  by  the  Russian  observes 
E.  I.  von  Fotich,  J.  I.  ZyUnski,  B.  Tiele  and  others;  Feaghmain 
(Valcotia)  behig  reserved  for  English  observers.  With  the 
concluding  calculation  of  these  operations,  newer  determinations 
of  differences  of  longitudes  were  also  appUcable,  by  which  the 
Bomberof  stations  was  brought  up  to  29.  Since  local  deflections 
of  the  plumb-Une  were  suspected  at  Feaghmain,  the  most 
westerly  station,  the  longitude  (with  respect  to  Greenwich)  of 
the  trigonometrical  station  Killorglin  at  the  head  of  Single  Bay 
was  shortly  afterwards  determined. 

The  results  (i8Qr-ia94)  are  pven  in  volumes  xlviL  and  L  o(  the 
memoirv  (Zapiski)  of  the  military  topographical  division  of  the 
Russian  genera]  staff,  volume  li.  contains  a  rcconnexion  of  Orslc. 
The  ob%rvation8  made  west  of  .Warsaw  are  detailed  in  the  Di4 
turop.  lAntenpadmtstunt  in  5a*  Br.^  I  and  iL,  t893,  1896,  pub- 
lished by  the  Kgl.  Prcuss.  Gcod.  Inst. 

The  following  figures  are  quoted  from  Helmert's  report 
"  Die  GrOase  der  Erde  "  (SiM.  d.  Btrl.  Akad.  d.  Wits.,  1906, 

Eatletly  Dautmut  Ou  AOrOMmkai  ZatilK. 
Name.  Longitude. 


Feaghmain  . 
Killorglin    .       .       . 
Haverfordwest   . 
Gfeeawich  . 
RoaendaCl-Nteuport 
Bonn    .       .       .       . 
GAttingen 


'U 


-10  at 

-  9  47  +»i 

-  4  58  +1-6 
■0  o  +1-5 

+  »  35  -1-7 

+  7  •  -4-4 

+  9  jy  -s-4 


Bracken +10    37  +J-3 

I-eipiiK +i»    »3  +»'7 

RauenberK-Bcrlin      ....     +13    83  +1-7 

Grossenham +13    33  — 3-9 

Schneekoppe +15    45  +f>-i 

Springberg +16    37  +D-8 

BresUu-Roaenthal     ....     +17      »  +3-5 

Trockcnbers +18    53  -0-J 

SchSnsee +i8    54  -a-9 

Mirov +19    18  +»•» 

Warsaw +21      a  +1-9 

Gixxliio ,     +23    JO  -2-8 

Bobraisic +29    14  +0-3 

Orel +36,     4  +4.4 

L4petik +39    30  +o-a 

Saratov +46      3  +6-4 

Samara +50      $  -a-6 

Orenborg     .  .     +55      7  +>'7 

Orsk .     +S«    J4  -«« 

These  deviation;  of  the  plotab-line  correspond  to  so  cOHwoid 
having  an  equatorial  radius  (a)  of  neariy  6,378,000  metres  Q>rob. 
error  *•  70  metres)  and  an  elilpticity  i/299-t$.  The  latter  was 
tafcm  for  granted;  it  is  nearly  equal  to  Ibe  result  from  the 
gravity-measurements;  the  value  for  s  then  gives  "Sufn  mbii- 
mum  (nearly).  The  astronomical  valuet  of  the  geographical 
longitudes  (wKh  regard  to  Greenwich)  are  assumed,  acoonUng  t» 
the  compensation  of  longitude  differences  csRied  out  by  van  de 
Sonde  Bakhuyzen  (C»mp.  rend,  da  Uances  de  la  eawnwtJM 
f*rmantnU  de  I' Association  Glad.  InUmaHonak  i  Cetthe,  iSfj, 
annexe  A.I.).  Recent  determinations  (Albrecht,  Aslr.  Nach., 
3993/4)  have  introduced  only  small  alterations  in  the  deviations, 
a  bdng  slightly  increased. 

Of  ceasideimbic  .importance  in  the  investigation  of  the  gnat 
aiG  was  tht  ttprtsentation  of  the  Oneai  lengths  found  in  diifeieBt 
countries,  in  terms  of  tlie  same  unit.  The  necessity  for  this  had 
prrrioosly  occurred  in  the  computation  of  the  figure  of  the  earth 
from  latitudOHlegree-measurements.  A.  R.  Clarke  instituted 
an  extensive, series  of  comparisons  at  Southampton  (see  Com- 
fafUtms  of  Standards  of  Lenflh  of  England,  France,  Btlpum, 
PtuttSa,  Russia,  India  and  Ausiralia,  made  at  Bit  Ordnnut 
SisrttjrOJIce,  Sonlhamplon,  lite,  and  a  paper  in  the  PkHosofkicat 
'.TfamaeUmi  ior't<73,by  Ucsit^Col.  A.  R.  Cbokc,  C3.,  R.E., 


00  the  further  oomparnotn  of  the  atandsids  of  Austria,  Siwk^ 
the  United  States,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Russia)  andfound 
that  I  toiae-6-39453348  ft.,  I  metre  ••  3-28086933  ft. 

In  r>75  a  number  oi  Europfan  states  concluded  the  metis 
conventhMi,  and  in  1877  an  mtemational  weigfats^nd-measnres 
bureau  was  established  at  Bteteuil.  Until  this  time  the 
metre  was  determined  by  the  end-surfacea  of  a  pUtinum  rod 
(mitre  des  arckives);  subsequently^  rods  of  platinum-iridium, 
of  cross-section  H,  were  constracted,  having  engraved  lines  at 
both  ends  of  the  bridge,  which  determine  the  distance  of  a  meti& 
There  were  thirty  of  the  rods  which  gave  asaccuiately  as  posafate 
the  length  of  the  metre;  arul  these  were  distributed  among  the 
different  states,  (see  Wziqbts  and  Measuszs).  Careful  com- 
parisons with  several  standard  toises  showed  that  the  metre  Was 
not  exactly  equal  to  443,296  lines  of  the  toise,  but,  in  round  nnm> 
beis,  r/7Sooo  of  the  length  smaller.  The  metre  according  to  the 
older  fdation  is  called  the  "  legal  metre,"  according  to  the  new 
relation  the  "International  metre."  The  values  are  (see  Eurtp. 
Ittnienpadmessang,  i.  p.  330): — 

Legal  metre O3-280S6933  ft.,  Intemational  metre-3-a8oSa57  ft. 

The  values  of  a  given  above  are  in  terms  of  the  international 
metre;  the  earlier  ones  in  legal  mettes,  wiiBe  the  gravity 
formulae  are  in  intemational  metres. 

Tke  InlemalianafCeedetie  Association  (.Inlemalitnale 
Erdmessung). 

On  the  pioposition  of  4^  Prussian  lieutenant-geneial,  Johaiu 
Jacob  Baeyer,  a  conference  of  delegates  of  several- European 
states  met  at  Berlin  hi  1862  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  "  Central 
European  degree-measurement."  The  first  general  conference 
took  place  at  Berlm  two  years  later;  shortly  afterwards  other 
countries  joined  the  movement,  which  was  Uien  named  "  The 
European  degree-measurement."  From  1866  till  1886  Prussia 
had  borne  the  expense  hicident  to  the  central  bureau  at  Berlin; 
but  when  in  1886  the  operations  received  further  extcnuon  and 
the  title  was  altered  to ''  The  Intemsftonal  Earth-measurement  " 
or  "  International  Geodetic  Association,"  the  co-operating  states 
made  financial  contributions  to  this  purpose.  The  central  bureait 
is  affiliated  with  the  Prussian  Geodetic  Institute,  which,  ajnce 
1892,  has  been  situated  on  the  Ttiegraphcnberg  near  Potsdam. 
After  Baeyer's  death  Prof.  Frle^rich  Robert  Hdmert  was 
appointed  director.  The  funds  are  devoted  to  the  advancemcat 
of  such  scientific  works  as  concern  all  countries  and  deal  vjtk 
geodetic  problems  of  a  gencsal  or  universal  nature.  During  the 
period  t897-r906  thefoUowfaig  twenty -one  countries  belonged  to 
the  association;— Austria,  Belghim,  Detunark,  Engbnd,  France, 
Germany,  Greece,  Holland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Russia,  Servia,  Spain,  Swcdca, 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States  of  America.  At  the  prescsit 
time  general  conferences  take  place  every  three  years.' 

Baeyer  projected  the  investigation  of  the  curvature  of  the 
meridians  and  the  parallels  of  the  mathematical  surface  of  the 
earth  stretching  from  Christiania  to  Palermo  for  ts  degrees  of 
longitude;  he  sought  to  coordinate  and  complete  the  network 
of  triangles  in  the  countries  through  which  these  metidiaas 
passed,  and  to  represent  his  results  by  a  common  unit  of  lecgtb. 
This  proposition  has  been  carried  out,  and  extenilM  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe;  as  •  matter  of  fact,  the  network  has, 
with  triffing  gaps,  been  carried  over  the  whole  of  western  sad 
central  Europe,  and,  by  some  chains  of  triangles,  over  Europcaa 
Russia.  Through  the  co-opet«tion  of  France,  the  network  has 
been  extended  into  north  Africa -as  fat  as  the  geographical 
latitude  of  32'';  in  Greece  a  network,  united  with  those  of  Italy 
and  Bosnia,  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Austrian  colonel,  Hcimich 
Hartl;  Servia  has  projected  similar  trianguhitions;  Rumania 
has  begun  to  make  the  triangle  measutemenu,  and  three  base 

'Die  KinifL  Otiervalorien  fur  Aslrophysik,  iltttorolofie  tmd 
Ceodisie  bei  Polsdam  (Berlin.  1890);  Verkimdlunte*  dtr  I.  AUge- 
nemtn  Canhren  dtr  BnoUiMchliifen  nr  miiuleurop.  Cradnutemmt, 
October,  t864,  in  Berlin  (Berlin.  1865);  A.  Hirsch,  VeriandltiuM 
der  VIII.  AOt-  Cenf-  der  InlcnuUionalen  ^rdmessimtjiaobet.  tUb. 
in  Berlin  (Ba-lin,  1887);  and  V<rhaiuUioiten  der  XI.  ABi.  Cmi/. 
d.  1.  B.,  October,  1893.  m  Berlin  (1896). 
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Bae*  have  been  BaBiued  by  French  oScen  with  Bnmner't 
apparatus.  At  preaent,  in  Rumania,  there  ia  being  vorked  a 
connexion  between  the  arc  of  parallel  in  lat.  47°/48*  in  Ruiaia 
(stretching  from  Astralcan  to  KJihinev)  with  Auattia-Hungaiy. 
In  the  latter  country  and  in  aouthBavaria  the  connecting  triangles 
for  this  parallel  have  been  recently  revised,  as  well  as  the  French 
chain  on  the  Paris  parallel,  which  has  been  connected  with  the 
German  net  by  the  co-operation  o{  Germaa  and  French  geederista. 
This  will  give  a  long  arc  of  parallel,  really  projected  h>  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century.  The  calculation  of  the  Rui^an  section 
gives,  with  an  assumed  elliptidty  of  i/ig^-is,  the  value  a— 
6377350  metres;  this  is  rather  uncertain,  since  the  ate  embraces 
wdy  19°  in  longitude. 

We  may  here  recall  that  in  France  geodetic  studies  have 
recovered  their  former  expansion  under  the  vigorou*  impulse 
of  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Francois  Ferrier.  When  occupied 
with  the  triangulation  of  Algeria,  Colonel  Ferrier  had  conceived 
the  possibility  of  the  geodetic  junction  of  Algeria  to  Spain,  over 
the  Mediterranean ;  therefore  the  French  meridian  line,  which  was 
already  connected  with  England,  and  was  thus  produced  to  the 
teth  parallel,  could  further  be  linked  to  the  Spanish  triangulation, 
cross  thence  into  Algeria  and  extend  to  the  Sahara,  so  as  to  form 
an  arc  of  about  30°  in  length.  But  it  then  became  urgent  to 
proceed  to  a  new  measurement  of  the  French  arc,  between 
Dunkirk  and  Perplgnan.  In  1869  Ferrier  was  authorized  to 
undertake  that  revision.  He  devoted  himself  to  that  work  till 
the  end  of  his  career,  closed  by  premature  death  in  February 
1888,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  DtpM  dt  la  pierre  had  just 
been  transformed  into  the  Geographical  Service  of  the  Army, 
of  which  (jeneral  F.  Perrier  was  the  first  director.  His  work 
was  continued  by  his  assistant.  Colonel  (afterwattls  General) 
J.  A.  L.  Bassot.  The  operations  concerning  the  revision  of  the 
French  arc  were  completed  only  in  :  896.  Meanwhile  the  French 
feodesiats  had  accomplished  the  junction  of  Algeria  to  Spain, 
with  the  help  of  the  geodesists  of  the  Madrid  Institute  under 
Genenl  Carlos  Ibafiez  {1879),  and  measured  the  meridian  line 
between  Algien  and  El  Aghuat  (i88t).  They  have  since  been 
busy  In  prolonging  the  meridians  of  EI  A^uat  and  BBkra,  so 
as  to  converge  towards  Wargia,  through  Ghardala  and  Tuggurt. 
The  fondameiital  co-ordinates  of  the  Fanthion  have  also  been 
obtained  anew,  by  connecting  the  Pantheon  and  the  Paris 
Observatory  with  the  five  stationa  of  Biy-sur-Mame,  Horio, 
Mont  VslCrien,  Chatillon  and  Montsouris,  where  theobservations 
of  latitude  and  asimnth  have  been  effected.* 

According  to  the  calculations  made  at  the  central  bureau  of 
the  international  association  on  the  great  meridian  arc  extending 
from  the  Shetland  Islands,  through  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Spain  to  El  Aghuat  in  AIgeria,a-6377935  metres,  the  elliptidty 
being  assumed  as  i  /  j99-  1 5.  The  following  table  gives  the  differ- 
ence: astronomical-geodetic  latitude.  The  net  docs  not  follow 
the  meridian  exactly,  but  deviates  both  to  the  west  and  to  the 
etst;  actually,  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  is  nearer  the  mean 
than  that  of  Paris  (Helmert,  Crlsse  i.  Erde). 

Wtst  Eurept-AJrica  iltridioH-an.* 
Name.  Latitude.  A.-C. 

Saxavord 60  49<  -a-o 

Balta 60  45-0  -6-1 

Bea  Hutig S8  33-'  -H>-3 

Cowkythe $7  4I-I  +7'J 

Great  Stirling $7  '7-8  -a-3 

KellieLaw J6  14-9  -3-7 

Cahon  Hm   .  ...  55  S7-4  +3'S 

Dorbaa 54  4^1  -o^ 

Bwieifh  Moor     .  ...  54  34-3  +t-t 

Clifton  Beacon 53  27-5  +>'3 


Jonclion  iloi.  tt  aslr.  dt  VAltlrU  mtc 
Mimorial  dtt  ditM  tMrat  dt  la  glterrt, 

.         .  I««5t  «90»,  1004)1 

Camfm  rtmdmt  dtt  tttmcet  dt  la  iifi-iH'  cet^tnact  tlmtaU  dt  tAoac. 


^Ibaflex  and  Ferrier, 
tBsPatnt  (Paris,  1886). 
t.'«I.:  HtntUe  mMditime  de  Fmnci 


fiitd.  JnltmtL,  1898  at  Stuttprt,  1900  at  Paris,  1903  at  Copenhagen, 
taiA  at  Budapc«  (Beitiih  1899,  1901,  1904.  1908);  A.  Femro, 
JbMerl  tmr  lu  (rionaioltwu,  fii$.  ila  if  ait4-  {«>.  tSfS. 
'R.  Schaaiann,  C.r.  dt  Sulapttt,  p.  344. 


Wttt  Bimpt-Afiita  iltridiam-OK  (Mali.). 
Mame.  Latitudck 


in 
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0-5 
J-7 

'M 

»I-4 


Atbury  Hill 53 

Greenwich 51 

Nieuport 51 

Rowndail 51 

Lihonj 49 

Pantbfoa 48 

Chevry 48 

Saligny  le  Vif 47 

Arpheuitle 46 

Puy  de  I>Aiae 45 

Rodez 44 

Carcassonne 43   I3'3 

Rivesaltei 4a  4S'3 

Montolar 41  p-s 

Linda 41   370 

Javalon 40  >3-8 

Deiierto ;  4b     5-0 

Chinchilla 38  SJ-i 

Mala  de  Formentera  ....  38  39-9 

Tetica 37   is-i 

Roldan  .......  36  56-6 

Conjuros       ......  36  44-4 

Mt.  Sabiha 35  39-6 

Nemours 35     5°* 

Bouiar<ah 36  ^-o 

Algiers  (Voirol) 3*  451 

CueltteStel 35     7-8 

El  Aghuat '33  480 
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EARTH,  FIGURE  OF  THE 


While  the  ndius  of  curvatim  of  this  arc  is  obviously  sot  uni- 
form (being,  in  the  mean,  about  600  metres  greater  in  the  northern 
than  in  the  southern  part),  the  Russo-Scandinavian  meridian  arc 
(from  45°  to  70°),  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  uniformly  curved, 
and  gives,  with  an  eUiptidty  of  1/399' 15,  o  -  6378455  metres; 
this  arc  gives  the  plausible  value  2/298-6  for  the  ellipticity.  But 
in  the  case  of  this  arc  the  orographical  circumstances  are  more 
favourable. 

The  west-Euiopean  and  the  Russo-Scandinavian  meridians 
indicate  another  anomaly  of  the  geoid.  They  were  connected 
at  the  Central  Bureau  by  means  of  cast-to-west  triangle  chains 
(principally  by  the  arc  of  parallel  measurements  in  lat.  52")', 
it  was  shown  that,  if  one  proceeds  from  the  west-European 
meridian  arcs,  the  differences  between  the  astronomical  and 
geodetic  latitudes  of  the  Russo-Scandinavian  arc  become  some 
4'  greater.' 

The  central  European  meridian,  which  passe;  through  Germany 
and  the  countries  adjacent  on  the  north  and  south,  is  under 
reviewat  Potsdam  (see  the  publications  of  the  KgL  Preuss.  Geod. 
Inst.,  Lclabacklatnicn,  Nos.  1-3).  Particular  notice  must  be 
made  of  the  Vienna  meridian,  now  carried  southwards  to  Malta. 
The  Italian  triangulation  is  now  complete,  and  has  been  joined 
with  the  neighbouring  countries  on  the  north,  and  with  Tunis 
on  the  south. 

The  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  published 
an  account  of  the  transcontinental  triangulation  and  measure- 
ment of  an  arc  of  the  parallel  of  39*,  which  extends  from  Cape  May 
(No*  Jeney),  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  Point  Anna  (Califeniia), 
00  the  Pacific  coast,  and  embraces  48°  46'  of  longitude,  with 
£  linear  development  of  about  4215  km.  (2625  miles).  The 
tliangulation  depends  upon  ten  baac-lincs,  with  an  aggregate 
Itngth  of  86  km.  the  longest  exceeding  17  km.  in  length,  which 
Inve  been  measured  with  the  utmost  care.  In  crossing  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  many  of  its  sides  exceed  100  miles  in  length-, 
and  there  is  one  side  reaching  to  a  length  of  294  km.,  or  18) 
niles;  the  altitude  of  many  of  the  stations  is  also  considerable, 
reaching  to  4300  metres,  or  14,10$  ft.,  in  the  case  of  Pike's  Peak, 
and  to  14,421  ft.  at  Elbert  Peak,  Cob.  All  geometiical  condi; 
tlons  subsisting  in  the  triangulation  are  satisfied  by  adjustment, 
inclusive  of  the  retjuircd  accord  of  the  base-Uncs,  so  that  the 
same  length  for  any  given  lioe  is  found,  no  matter  from  what 
U>e  one  may  start.* 

Over  or  near  the  arc  were  distributed  ro9  latitude  station^ 
occupied  with  zenith  telescopes;  73  aximuth  stations;  and 
99  telegraphically  determined  loogltudev  It  has  thus  \xc% 
possible  to  study  in  a  very  complete  manner  the  deviations 
a(  the  vertical,  which  in  the  mountainous  regions  sometimes 
atnount  to  2;  seconds,  and  even  to  CQ  seconds. 
-With  theellipticity  1/299-15,0— 6377897  *  65  metres  (prob. 
«hor) ;  in  this  calculation,  however,  some  exceedingly  [>erturbeA 
stations  are  excluded;  for  the  employed  stations  the  mean 
perturbation  in  longitude  is  ■'■4-9'  (zenith-deflection  east-to- 
«cst  *  yt"). 

Th*  computations  relative  to  another  arc,  the  "eastern 
oblique  arc  of  the  United  States,"  are  also  fim'shed.*  It  extends 
fSom  Calais  (Maine)  in  the  north-east,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  terminates  at  New  Orleans  (Louisiana),  in  the  south.  Its 
length  is  >6i2  km.  (1623  miles),  the  differenceof  latitude  15°  i', 
and  of  longitude  2>°  47'.  In  the  mais,  the  triangulation  follows 
the  An>alachian  chain  of  mountains,  bifurcating  once,  so  as 
to  tetve  an  oval  space  between  the  tw«  branches.  It  include* 
among  it*  stations  Mount  Washington  (1920  metres)  and  Mount 
J^tcheO  (2038  metres).  It  depends  apea  six  base-lines,  and  the 
tpjustment  U  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  arc  of  the 

■  O.  and  A.  Bdnch,  "  Vcrbiaduni  d.  nus.-skandiliav.  mit  dcr 
ftani.-cnji.'  Breitengradinessung  "  vVerkmilimtCH  ict  9.  APiem. 
■Cenf.  d.  I.  E.  t»  Paris,  ISSff,  Ann. .xi). 

"U.S.  Coost  and  Geodetic  Survey;  H.  S.  Pritehctt,  mperiit- 
tendent.  The  Transconiinenial  Trianiulation  mul  theAmtritan  An 
tl  Ike  PanUel.  by  C.  A.  Schott  (Washington,  1900).  [ 

*  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  O.  H.  Tittmann.  supenit- 
indent.  r*i  BaOun.  OUijue  Arc  0I  Ihe  United  SicU),  by  C.  A 
*■"•«  <»fns).  .... 


parallel.    The   astronomical  data  have  been  afforded  by  fl 
latitude  stations,  17  longitude  stations,  and  56  aximuth  statioai^ 
distributed  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  arc.    The  resulting 
dimensions  of  an  osculating  spheroid  were  found  to  be 
«-6j7gI37  metres ,^90  (prob.  error), 
«(eUipticityJ>i/3C4-j*ii-9  (prob.  etror). 

With  the  eUiptidty  1/399-15,  a  ••6378o4>  metres  i«  80  (prob.tr.). 

During  the  years  1903-1906  the  United  States  Coast  aod 
Geodetic  Sorvey,  under  the  direction  of  O.H.  Tittmann  and  the 
special  management  of  John  F.  Hayford,  executed  a  calculation 
<k  the  best  ellipsoid  of  rotation  for  the  United  States.  There  were 
507  astronomical  determinations  employed,  aU  the  stations  being 
connected  through  the  net-work  of  triangles.  The  observed 
latitudes,  longitude  and  azimuth*  Were  improved  by  the  attrac* 
tions  of  the  earth's  cxust  on  the  hypothecs  of  isostasis  for  three 
depths  of  the  surface  of  Ii4,i>iandi62km.,  where  the  isostaas 
is  complete.  The  land-masses,  within  the  dbtance  of  41  s6  km., 
were  taken  Into  consideration.  In  the  derivation  of  an  ellipsoid 
of  rotation,  the  first  case  proved  itself  the  matt  favourable, 
and  there  resulted: — 
a  "  6378283  metres  •  74  (prob.er.)  .ellipticity  -  I/297-S  *o-9  (prob.cr.). 

The  most  fa-vourable  valae  for  the  depth  of  the  iiostatic  suriace 
is  approximately  1x4  km. 

The  measurement  of  a  great  meridian  arc,  in  bog.  98"  W., 
has  been  commenced;  it  has  a  range  of  latitude  of  23°,  and  will 
extend  over  50°  when  produced  southwards  and  northwards  bj 
Mexico  and  Canada.  It  may  a'teiwards  be  connected  with  tbt 
arc  of  Quito.  A  new  measurement  of  the  meridian  arc  of  (Julta 
was  executed  in  the  years  1901-1906  bythe  Servia  iftpapht^iu 
of  France  under  the  direction  of  the  Academic  des  Science*, 
the  ground  having  been  previously  reconnoitred  in  1899.  The 
new  arc  has  an  amplitude  in  latitude  of  j°  53'  33*,  and  stretcbe* 
from  Tulcon  (laL  0°  48'  25')  on  the  borders  of  Columbia  and 
Ecuador,  through  Columbia  to  Payta  (lat.  -  5'  5'  8')  in  Pcro. 
The  end-points,  at  which  the  chain  of  triangles  bos  a  slight 
north-easterly  trend,  show  a  longitude  difference  of  3°.  Of  th* 
74  triangle  points,  64  were  latitude  stations;  6  fimiUht  and 
8  longitude-differences  were  measured,  three  baae-Hnes  VCR 
laid  down,  and  gravity  was  determined  from  six  points,  in  oi^ex 
to  maintain  indications  over  the  general  deformation  of  the 
geoid  in  that  region,  (imputations  of  the  attraction  of  the 
mountains  on  the  plumb-line  ate  alSo  being  considered.  The 
work  has  been  much  delayed  by  the  hardships  and  difficulties 
encountered.  It  was  conduaed  by  Lieut. -(^<4onet  Robeit 
Bourgeois,  assisted  by  eleven  officers  and  twenty-four  soldieo 
of  the  geodetic  branch  of  the  Servia  gtapaphiqut.  Of  tbcs* 
officers  mention  may  be  made  of  Commandant  £.  Uauiain, 
who  retired  in  1904  after  suffering  great  hardships;  Commandant 
L.  Massenet,  who  died  in  190J)  and  Captains  L  ^;Acoaibe, 
A.  Lallcmand,  and  Lieut.  Georges  Perrier  (son  of  (jcncral 
Perrier).  It  is  conceivable  that  the  chain  of  triangles  in  longitude 
98°  in  North  America  may  be  united  with  that  of  Ecuador  and 
Peru:  a  continuous  chain  over  the  whole  of  America  Is  certainly 
but  a  question  of  time.  During  the  yean  1899-1901  the 
measurement  of  an  ire  of  meridian  was  made  in  the  extreme 
north,  in  Spitzbcrgen,  between  the  latitudes  76°  38'  and  80"  50', 
according  to  the  project  of  P.  G.  Roste.  The  southern  put 
was  determined  by  the  Russians — O.  Bicklund,  Captain  D.  D. 
Sergicffsky,  F.  N.  Tschcmychev,  A.  Hansky  and  others — during 
1899-1901,  with  the  aid.flf  i  base-line,  15  trigonometrical,  11 
latitude  and  s  gravity  stations.  The  northern  part,  which 
has  one  side  in  common  with  the  southern  part,  has  beta 
determined  by  Swedes  (Professors  KoUn,  father  and  son,  £. 
Jadcrin.T.  Rubin  and  others),  who  utilized  1  base-line,  9  aximuth 
measurements,  18  trigonometrical,  17  latitude  and  5  gravity 
stations.  The  party  worked  under  excessive  difBcultics,  wbick 
were  accentuated. by  the  arctic  climate.  Consequently,  In  tb* 
first  year,  little  headway  was  made.' 

•  Missient  uientifumes  pour  ta  mesmrt  d'nn  are  de  mhiiieu  Ml 
SpHtb^rt  nttrrfvises  em  tftgQ-i0o»  sous  ics  auspifes  des  gouKrmemrith 
russe  el  sutdiis.     Mistian  ruste  (St  (Ytcrsboarg,  1904):  Uiasitm 
1  swidoiie  (Stockholm,  1904). 
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.SITDbvU  CQI,  when  dinctAr  of  the  Riqnl  OtiKrvatory,  Cape 
iTown,  instituted  the  magnificent  project  of  working  a  latitode- 
degtee  iqeaMienwnt  along  the  meridian  of  jo°  long.  This 
meridian  posses  through  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  by  I^e  Tangan- 
yika, and  from  thence  to  Cairo;  connexion  with  the  Rusao- 
ScandinaTiao  meridian  ate  of  the  tame  longitude  should  be 
made  through  Asia  Minor,  Tkirkey,  Bulgaria  and  Rnmtnia 
With  the  completion  of  this  project  a  continuous  arc  of  105° 
in  latitude  inll  have  been  measured.' 

Extensive  triant^e  chains,  suitable  for  latitude-degree  measure- 
nents,  have  also  been  eCFected  in  Japan  and  Australia 

Besides,  the  systematization  of  gravity  measurements  is  o{ 
iinportaoce,  and  for  this  purpose  the  association  has  instituted 
many  reforms.  It  has  ensured  that  the  relative  measurements 
made  at  the  stations  in  different  countries  should  be  reduced 
conformably  with  the  absolute  deteimirutions  made  at  Potsdam; 
the  result  was  that,  in  1906,  the  intensities  of  gravitation  at 
some  sooo  stations  had  been  co-ordinated.  The  intensity  of 
gravity  on  the  sea  has  been  determined  by  the  comparison  of 
barometric  and  hypsometric  observations  (Mohn's  method). 
The  association,  at  the  proposal  of  Helmert,  provided  the 
necessary  funds  for  two  expeditions: — English  Channel — Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  the  Red  Sea — Australia — San  Francisco — Japan. 
Dr  O.  Hecker  of  the  central  bureau  was  in  charge;  he  successfully 
overcame  the  difficulties  of  the  work,  and  established  the  ten- 
ability  of  the  isostatic  hypothesis,  which  necessitates  that  the 
intensity  of  gravity  on  the  deep  seas  has,  in  general,  the  same 
value  as  on  the  continents  (without  regard  to  the  proximity  of 
coasts).* 

As  the  result  of  the  more  recent  determinations,  the  ellipticity, 
compression  or  flattening  of  the  ellipaoid  of  the  earth  may 
be  assumed  to  be  very  neatly  1/298.3 ;  a  value  determined  in 
igoi  by  Helmert  from  the  measurements  of  gravity.  The  scmi- 
najor  axis',  a,  of  the  meridian  ellipse  may  exceed  6,378,000  inter. 
loeires  by  about  300  metres.  The  central  bureau  have  adopted, 
for  practical  reasons,  the  value  i/sgp-ij,  after  Bessel,  for  which 
tabbs exist;  and  also  the  value  a**6j77j97-t5s(r  +  okiooi). 

The  methods  of  theoretical  astroiKuny  also  permit  the  evalua- 
tion of  these  constants.  The  semi-axis  a  is  calculable  from  the 
parallax  of  the  moon  and  the  acceleration  of  gravity  on  the 
earth;  but  the  results  are  somewhat  uncertain:  the  elliptidty 
deduced  from  lunar  perturbations  is  i/soy-Sli  (Hchnert, 
CatdHiie,  ii.  pp.  469-473); '  WilKam  Harkness  (Tke  Solar 
ParoUax  otid  iU  rdaled  Cmiunis,  iSqr)  from  all  possible  data 
derived  the  values:  eUipticity  ••  1/300-1+3,  a  ••  binvi'tiis 
matres,  Harkness  also  considered  in  this  investigation  the  rela- 
tion of  the  elliptidty  to  precession  and  nutation;  newer  investi- 
gations of  the  latter  lead  to  the  limiting  values  1/396,  1/198 
(Wiechert).  It  was  dearly  noticed  in  this  method  of  determina- 
tion that  the  influence  of  the  assumption  as  to  the  density  of  the 
strata  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  was  but  very  slight  (Radau, 
BuU.  astr.  ii.  (1885)  157).  The  deviations  of  the  geoid  from  the 
Battened  ellipaoid  of  rotation  with  regard  to  the  heights  (the 
directions  of  normals  being  nearly  the  same)  will  scarcely 
exceed ;i;ioo  metres  (Helmert).' 

"  The  basis  of  the  degree-  and  gravity-measurements  is  actually 
formed  by  a  stationary  sea-surface,  which  is  assumed  to  be  level. 
However,  by  the  ilifluence  of  winds  and  ocean  currents  the  mean 
surface  oi  the  sea  near  the  coasts  (which  one  assumes  as  the 
lundamental  sea-surface)  can  deviate  somewhat  from  a  level 
surface.  According  to  the  more  recent  levelling  it  varies  at  the 
most  by  only  some  dedmetcrs.* 

•  Sir  David  Cill,  Rtporl  on  the  Ctoittie  Sumy  of  Soulk  Africa, 
l$J3-tSp2  (Cape  Town,  r896),  vol.  ii.  190I,  vd.  lii.  1905. 

'O.  Hecker,  B4HimmmHt  i"  Stkmnktafi  a.  d.  AOaiiliuhtn 
Ouan  (VereSena  d.  Kgl  Prcuss.  Ceod.  Inst.  No.  ti),  Berlin, 
190 j. 

•F.  R.  Helmert,  "  Neuere  Fortschritte  in  der  Erkcnntnis  dcr 
math.  Erdgestalt  "  {VtrhatiM.  ia  VII.  InltnaUmalm  Cmtmphtn- 
Kiuram,  Btrlim,  iSof),  i-ondon,  1901. 

*  C.  Lallcmand,  "  Rapport  sur  les  travaux  du  service  du  nivellc- 
ment  giniral  de  la  France,  de  1900  4  1903  "  (Comp.  rend,  deta  14" 
'fnf.  fM.  dt  rA$uc.  CM.  lnkm.,J90J,  p-  178). 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  masses  of  the  earth  are  continoally 
undergoing  small  changes;  the  earth's  crust  and  sea-surface 
redpfocaily  osdllate,  and  the  axis  of  rotation  vibrates  relatively 
to  the  body  of  the  earth.  The  investigation  of  these  problems 
falls  in  the  programme  of  the  Assodation.  By  continued  oliscrva- 
tions  of  the  water-level  on  sea-coasts,  results  have  already  been 
obtained  as  to  the  relative  motions  of  the  land  and  sea  (cf. 
Gboloct);  more  exact  levelling  will,  in  the  course  of  time, 
provide  observations  on  countries  remote  from  the  sea-coast. 
Since  1900  an  international  service  has  beeii  organised  between 
some  astronomical  stations  distributed  over  the  north  parallel 
of  39°  8",  at  which  geographical  latitudes  are  observed  whenever 
possible.  The  assodation  contributes  to  all  these  stations, 
supporting  four  entirely:  two  in  America,  one  in  Italy,  and  one 
in  Japan;  the  others  partially  (Tschardjui  in  Russia,  and 
Cindnnatiobservatory).  Some  observatories,  espedally  Pulkowa, 
Leiden  and  Tokyo,  take  part  voluntarily.  Since  r9o6  another 
station  for  South  America  and  one  for  Australia  in  latitude 
-  31°  55*  have  been  added.  According  to  the  existing  data, 
geographical  latitudes  exhibit  variations  amounting  to  +o->5*, 
which ,  for  the  greater  part,  proceed  from  a  twelve-  and  a  fourteen* 
month  period.'  (A.  R.  C;  F.  R.  H.) 

EARTH  CURRENTS.  After  the  invention  of  telegraphy  it 
was  soon  found  that  telegraph  lines  in  which  the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted by  the  earth  are  traversed  by  natural  electric  currents 
which  occasionally  interfere  seriously  with  their  use,  and  which 
are  known  as  "  earth  currents." 

I.  Amongst  the  pioneers  in  investigating  the  subject  were 
several  English  telegraphists,  e.g.  W.  H.  Bariow  (1)  and  C.  V. 
Walker  (2),  who  were  in  charge  respectively  of  the  Midland  and 
South-Eastem  telegraph  systems.  Barlow  noticed  the  existence 
of  a  more  or  less  regular  diurnal  variation,  and  the  result — 
confirmed  by  all  subsequent  investigators — that  earth  currents 
proper  occor  in  a  line  only  when  both  ends  are  earthed.  Walker, 
as  the  result  of  general  instructions  issued  to  telegraph  clerks, 
collected  numerous  statistics  as  to  the  phenomena  during  times 
of  large  earth  currents.  His  results  and  those  given  by  Barlow 
both  indicate  that  the  lines  to  suffer  most  from  earth  currents 
in  England  have  the  general  direction  N.E.  to  S.W.  As  Walker 
points  out,  it  is  the  direction  of  the  terminal  plates  relative  to 
one  another  that  is  the  essential  thing.  At  the  same  time  he 
noticed  that  whilst  at  any  given  instant  the  currents  in  parallel 
lines  have  with  rare  exceptions  the  same  direction,  some  lines 
show  normally  stronger  currents  than  others,  and  he  suggested 
that  differences  in  the  geological  structure  of  the  intervening 
ground  might  be  of  importance.  This  is  a  point  which  seems 
still  somewhat  obscure. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  owes  much  to  practical 
men,  but  even  in  the  early  days  of  telegraphy  the  fact  that 
telegraph  systems  are  commerdal  undertakings,  and  carmot  allow 

'  T.  Albrccht,  Rc^uIlaU  des  intcrr.at.  BreitendltnsUs,  I.  and  ii. 
(Berlin,  1903  and  l<Jo6):  F.  Klein  and  A.  Sommcrfeld,  Vbcr  die 
Thcorie  des  KreiscU,  lii.  p.  672 ;  It.  Spitalcr,  "  Die  pcriodischcn  Luft- 
nti  -envcrschiebunpcn  un<I  ifir  Einnuiis  auf  die  Lagen^ndcrunc  dcr 
Er  1  INC  "  (Petermanns  Mitteilungen,  Ermnzuntsbcjl,  \Xt);  S.  Ncw- 
co:  i>,  "  Statement  of  the  Tfieoretical  Laws  of  tfie  Polar  Motion  " 
04  ■<'rtomual  Journal,  1898,  xix.  158):  F.  R.  Helmert,  "  2ur 
El    ■  ining  dcr  bcobachtetcn  Breitcnandcrungcn  "  (Astr.  Nackr.  No. 

?0  ;);  J.  Wcedcrj  "  Tlie  14-monthly  period  of  ttic  motion  of  tfie 
'oie  from  determinations  of  tlic  azimuth  of  the  meridian  marks  of 
the  Leiden  of)servatory  "  (Kon.  Ak.  van  Wetenschappen  to  Amster- 
dam, 1900) :  A.  Sokolof,  "  Determination  du  mouvcment  du  pdlc  tcrr. 
au  moyen  dcs  mires  meridiennes  de  Poulkovo  "  {h{it.  matk.  et  astr. 
vii.,  1894):  J.  BonsdorfT,  "  Bcobachtungen  von  i  Cassiopcjae  mil 
dem  grosscn  Zcnitteleskop  "  iMiltcilungen  der  Nikolai-Hauptstern- 
warte  su  Pulkovo,  1907) :  J.  Larmor  and  E.  H.  Hilts,  "  The  irregular 
movement  of  the  Eartli's  axis  of  rotation ;  a  contribution  towards 
the  analysis  of  its  causes  "  {Monthly  Notices  R.A  .S.,  1906,  Ixvii.  22) ; 
A.  S.  Cristie,  "  The  latitude  variation  Tide  "  (Phil.  Soc.  oLWash., 
rSos.  BuU.  xiii.  103);  H.  C.  van  de  Sandc  Bakhuyscn,  "  Uber  die 
AnJerung  dcr  TolhOhc  "  {Astr.  Nackr.  No.  3J61);  A.  V.  BScklund, 
"  Zur  Fragc  nach  der  BewCKUnR  dcs  Erdpoles "  (Astr.  Nachr. 
No.  3787);  R,  Schumann,  "  Ober  die  i*olh6hcnschwankung " 
{Astr.  Nachr.  No.  3873);  "  Numerischc  Untersuchung  "  (Ergan. 
iurtzshefte  tu  den  Astr.  Nachr.  No.  Il);  Wcilere  Untersuchnnfen 
(No.  4143);  BvU.  astr.,  1900,  June,  report  o(  different  theoretical 
memoirs. 
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the  public  to  mit  the  canvcoience  «(  adencc,  wu  a  serious 
obstacle  to  tlidc  employmeDt  for  roearcti.  Thus  Walker 
feelingly  says,  vben  regretting  bis  paucity  of  data  during  a 
DotaUe  earth  current  disturbance  i "  Out  clerks  wen  at  their 
wits' end  to  clear  o£f  the  telegrams.  .  .  i  At  a  time  when  observa- 
tions would  have  been  very  highly  acceptal^e  they  were  too  much 
occupied  with  their  ordinary  duties."  Some  valiuble  obaerva- 
tions  have,  however,  been  made  on  longtcl^rapb  lines  where 
special  facilities  have  been  given. 

Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  observations  on  French 
lines  in  1883  described  by  E.  £.  Blavier  (8),  and  those  on  two 
German  lines  Berlin-Tborn  and  Berlin-Dresden  during  1884  to 
1888  discussed  by  B.  Weinstein  (4). 

3.  Of  the  experimental  lines  spedally  constructed  perhaps 
the  best  known  ate  the  Greenwich  lines  instituted  by  Sir  G.  B. 
Airy  (6),  the  lines  at  Pawlowsk  due  to  H.  WHd  (6),  and  those  at 
Pare  Saint  Maur,  near  Paris  (7). 

Exferimtnlai  Una, — ^At  Greenwich  observations  were  com- 
menced in  1865,  but  there  have  been  serious  distiurbances  due 
to  artificial  currents  from  electric  railways  for  many  years. 
There  are  two  lines,  one  to  Dactford  distant  about  10  m.,  in  a 
direction  somewhat  south  of  east,  the  other  to  Croydon  distant 
about  8  m.,  in  a  direction  west  of  sonth. 

Information  from  a  single  line'  is  incomplete,  and  unless  this 
is  cleariyundentood  erroneous  ideas  may  be  derived.  The  times 
at  which  the  current  is  largest  and  least,  or  when  it  vanishes,  in 
an  east-west  line,  tell  notliing directly  as  to  the  amplitude  at  the 
time  o(  the  resultant  current.  The  lines  laid  down  at  Pa«4owsk 
in  1883  lay  nearly  in  and  perpendicular  to  the  geographical 
meridian,  a  distinct  desideratum,  but  were  only  about  i  km. 
long.  The  installation  at  Pare  Saint  Maur,  discussed  by  T. 
Moureaui,  calls  for  fuller  description.  There  are  three  lines, 
one  having  terminal  earth  plates  i4-8  km.  apart  in  the  geo^ 
graphical  meridian,  a  second  having  its  earth  plates  due  east  and 
west  of  one  another,  also  14  8  km.  apart,  and  the  third  forming 
a  closed  circuit  wholly  insulated  from  the  ground.  In  each  of 
the  three  lines  is  a  Deprez  d'Atsonval  galvanometer.  Light 
leOccted  from  the  galvanometer  mirrors  falls  on  photographic 
paper  wound  round  a  drtmi  turned  .by  dockvock,  and  a  con- 
tinuous record  is  thus  obtained. 

3.  Each  galvanometer  has  a  resistance  of  about  300  ohms, 
but  is  shunted  by  a  resistance  of  only  t  ohms.  The  total  effective 
resistances  in  the  N.-S.  and  E.-W.  lines  are  tis  and  348  ohms 
respectively.  If  {  is  the  cunent  recorded,  L,  {  arul « the  tcsist- 
anccs  of  the  line,  galvanometer  and  shunt  respectively,  then 
E,  the  difierenct  of  potential  between  the  two  earth  plates,  is 
given  by 

E-.(i+«/.)lL+p/(f+*)|. 
To  calibrate  the  record,  a  Daniell  cell  is  put  in  a  circuit  in- 
cluding 1000  ohms  and  the  three  gidvmi»meters  as  shunted. 
If  f  be  the  current  recorded,  «  the  E.MJ'.  of  the  cell,  then 
t  -f(.i  +tls)  1 1000+ itst(t+t)  [,  Under  the  conditions  at  Pare 
Saint  Maur  we  may  write  J  for  |j/(|  +  s),  and  1-077  for  c,  and 
thence  we  have  apptoximatdy  E-o-}4o(i/r)  for  the  N.-S.  line, 
and  E-o-37»(«7<')  .for  the  E.-W.  line. 

The  method  of  standardization  assumes  a  potential  difference 
between  earth  plates  which  varies  slowly  enough  to  produce  a 
practically  steady  current.  There  are  several  causes  producing 
currents  in  a  telegraph  wire  which  dq  not  satisfy  this  limitation. 
During  thunderstorms  snrgings  may  arise,  at  least  In  overhead 
wires,  without  these  being  acnially  struck.  Again,  If  the  drcuit 
includes  a  variable  magnetic  field,  electric  currents  will  be 
produced  independently  of  any  direct  source  of  potential  differ- 
ence. In  the  third  circuit  at  Pare  Saint  Maur,  where  no  earth 
plates  exist,  the  current  must  be  mainly  due  to  changes  in  the 
earth's  vertical  magnetic  field,  with  superposed  disturbances 
due  \o  atmospheric  electricity  or  aerial  waves.  Even  in  the 
other  circuits,  magnetic  and  atmospheric  influences  play  some 
part,  and  when  their  contribution  is  important,  the  galvanometer 
deflection  has  an  uncertain  value.'  What  a  galvanometer  records 
when  traversed  by  a  suddenly  varying  current  depends  on  other 
things  than  its  mere  resistance. 


Even  when  the  aimm  is  f«My  steMly,  to  cnct  t^^_ 

is  not  easily  stated.  In  tlie  first  place  there  is  Usually  an  appiec^ 
able  E.M.F.  between  a  ptate  and  the  earth  in  contact  with  it, 
and  this  E.M.F.  may  vary  with  the  temperaturv-and  the  drynesa 
of  tlu;  soil.  Naturally  one  employs  similar  plates  buried  to  the 
same  depth  at  the  two  ends,  but  absolute  identity  and  invatia- 
bility  of  conditions  can  hardly  be  secured.  In  some  cases,  fn 
short  lines  (8),  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  plate  E.M.F. 's  have 
been  responsible  for  a  good  deal  that  has  been  ascribed  to  tnta 
earth  currents.  Wth  deep  earth  plates,  in  dry  ground,  this 
source  of  uncertainty  can,  however,  enter  but  little  into  the 
diurnal  inequality. 

4.  Another  difficulty  is  the  que^ion  of  the  resistance  ia  fbe 
earth  itself.  A  given  E.M.F.  between  plates  10  m.  apart  may 
mean  very  different  currents  travelling  throu^  the  earth, 
according  to  the  chemical  constitution  and  condition  of  the 
surface  strata. 

According  to  Professor  A.  Schuster  (9),  if  p  and  pt'  be  the 
specific  resistances  of  the  material  of  the  wire  and  of  the  soQ, 
the  current  >'  which  would  pass  along  an  underground  cable 
formed  of  actual  soil,  equal  in  diamet^  to  the  wire  connectiBg 
the  plates,  is  given  by  {••<Wp'>  where  T  is  the  observed  cnrent 
inthewite.  As  ^  wiB  vary  with  the  depth,  and  be  different  at 
different  places  along  the  route,  while  d^continuitiea  may  arise 
from  gaological  faults,  water  chaimelsand  so  on,  it  is  clear  that 
even  the  most  careful  observations  convey  but  a  general  idee 
as  to  the  absolute  intensity  of  the  currents  in  the  earth  itsdf. 
In  Schuster's  formula,  as  in  the  formulae  deduced  for  Pare  Saint 
Maur,  it  is  regarded  as  immaterial  whether  the  wire  connecting 
the  plates  is  above  or  below  ground.  This  view  is  in  accordance 
with  records  obtained  by  Blavier  (S)  from  two  lines  between 
Paris  and  Nancy,  the  one  an  air  line,  tlie  other  ondetground. 

5.  The  earliest  qtiantitstive  results  for  the  regular  diurnal 
changes  in  earth  currents  are  probably  those  deduced  by  Aiiy 
(6)  from  the  records  at  Greenwich  between  1865  and  1867. 
Airy  resolved  the  observed  cuircnts  from  the  two  Gteeawit^ 
lines  in  and  perpeadicnlar  to  the  mapulie  meridian  (then  about 
21°  to  tiie  west  of  astronomical  north).  The  infomatioD  given 
by  Aity  as  to  the  precise  meaaiiig  of  the  quantitici  be  tcmt 
"magnetic  tendency"  to  north  and  to  west  it  waewhat 
scanty,  bnt  we  ate  unlifcdy  to  be  much  wrong  In  accepUng  fan 
figures  as  proportional  to  the  earth  currents  from  magnetic 
east  to  west  and  from  magnetic  north  to  south  respectively. 
Airy  gives  mean  houriy  values  for  each  month  of  the  year. 
The  corresponding  mean  diumal  inequality  for  the  whole 
year  appears  in  TaUe  I.,  the  unit  bdng  arbitrary,  b 
every  month  the  algebraic  mean  of  the  24  houriy  values 
represented  a  cunent  from  north  to  south  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  from  east  to  west  in  the  perpendicular  direc- 
tion; in  the  same  arbitrary  units  used  in  Table  I.  the  mean 
values  of  these  two  "  constant "  currents  were  respectively 
7)7  and  559. 

6.  Diumal  VaritttioH. — Probably  the  most  complete  records 
of  diumal  variation  are  those  discussed  by  Weinstein  (4),  whidk 
depend  on  several  years'  records  on  lines  from  Berlin  to  Dresden 
and  to  Thorn.  Rdative  to  Betiin  the  geographical  co-ordinates 
of  the  other  two  places  are: 

Thorn  !    o"  29'  N.  lat.  5*  H'E.  long. 

Dresden  .      .    I*a8'  S.lat.  o'si'E. long. 

Thus  the  Berlin-Dresden  line  was  directed  about  8}*  east  of  toutk. 
and  the  Beriin-Thom  line  somewhat  more  to  the  north  of  east. 
The  latter  line  had  a  length  about  2.18  times  that  of  the  former. 
The  resistaiKcs  in  the  two  lines  were  made  the  same,  so  if  s*e 
suppose  the  difference  of  potential  between  earth  plates  aloos 
a  given  direction  to  vary  as  their  distance  apart,  the  current 
observed  in  the  Thom-Beriin  line  has  to  be  divided  by  2- 1 8  to  be 
comparable  with  the  other.  In  this  way,  resolving  along  and 
perpendicular  to  the  geographical  meridian,  Wdnstein  gives 
as  proportional  to  the  earth  currents  from  east  to  west  and 
from  south  to  north  respectively 

J  »o-l47<'-l-o-43S<.  and  J''0-9l9i'-a-iao<. 
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where  i  and  f  are  tke  observed  cunents  in  the  Thom-Beilin  and 
Drcsden-BerHn  lines  respectively,  both  bang  counted  positive 
when  flowing  towards  Berlin. 

It  is  tadUy  assumed  that  the  average  earth  conductivity 
is  the  same  between  Berlin  and  Thorn  as  between  Berlin  and 
Dresden.  It  should  also  be  noticed  tliat  local 
time  at  Berlin  and  Thorn'  differs  by  fully  20 
minutcSiWhile  tbecrests  of  the  diurnal  variations 
in  tkort  lines  at  the  two  places  would  probably 
occur  about  the  same  local  time.  The  result 
is  probably  a  less  sharp  occurrence  of  maxima 
and  minima,  and  a  relatively  smaller  range,  than  in  a  short 
line  having  ^e  same  orientation. 

It  was  found  that  the  average  current  derived  from  a  number 
of  undisturbed  days  on  either  Une  might  be  regarded  as  made  up 
of  a  "  constant  part "  phis  a  regular  diurnal  inequality,  the  con- 
stant part  representing  the  algebraic  mean  value  of  the  24  hourly 
readings.  In  both  h'nes  the  constant  part  showed  a  decided 
alteration  during  the  third  year — changing  sign  in  one  line — 
in  consequence,  it  is  believed,  of  alterations  made  in  the  earth 
plates.  The  constant  part  was  regarded  as  a  plate  effect,  and  was 
omitted  from  further  consideration.  Table  I.  shows  in  terms 
of  an  arbitrary  unit — whose  relation  to  that  employed  for 
Greenwich  data  is  unknown — the  diurnal  inequality  in  the 
currents  along  the  two  lines,  and  the  Inequalities  thence  cal- 
culated for  ideal  lines  in  and  perpendicular  to  the  jrogra^Mca/ 
meridian.  Currents  are  regarded  as  positive  when  directed  from 
Beriin  to  Dresden  and  from  north  to  south,  the  opposite  point 
Of  view  to  that  adapted  by  Weinstein.  The  table  also  shows 
the  mean  numerical  value  of  the  resultant  current  (the  "  con- 
stant "  part  being  omitted)  for  each  hour  of  the  day,  for  the  year 
as  a  whole,  and  for  winter  (November  to  February),  equinox 
(March,  April,  September,  October)  and  summer  (May  to 

TablbI. 


arithmetic  means  from  the  several  months  composing  the 
season  in  question. 

7.  The  mean  of  the  74  hourly  numerical  values  of  the  resultant 
current  for  each  month  of  the  year  a  dedudble  from  Weinstein's 
data— the  unit  being  the  same  as  before — are  given  in  Table  II. 
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August).  Thcfe  is  a  marked  double  period  in  both  the 
K.-S.  and  E.-W.  cnrreots.  'In  both  cases  the  numerically 
largest  cnrrents  occur  from  ro  a.m.  (o  noon,  the  directions 
then  being  from  north  to  south  and.  from  west  to  east 
The  currents  tend  to  die  out  and  change  sign  about  2  ph., 
the  numerical  magnitud»  then  rising  again  rapidly  to  4  or 
S  P.M.  The  ctiitent  in  the  meridian  is  notably  the  larger. 
The  mnicncat  values  assipicd  to  the  resultant  current  are 


There  is  thus  a  conspicuous  minimum  at  mid-winter,  and  but 
h'ttle  difference  between  the  monthly  means  from  April  to  August. 
This  is  closely  analogous  to  what  is  seen  in  the  daily  range  of 
the  magnetic  elements  in  similar  latitudes  (see  MaCnetism, 
Temiestsial).  There  is  also  considerable  resemblance  between 
the  curve  whose  ordinates  riepresent  the  diurnal  inequality  in 
the  current  passing  from  north  to  south,  and  the  curve  showing 
the  houriy  change  in  the  westerly  component  of  the  horizontal 
magnetic  force  in  similar  European  latitudes. 

8.  Kdalions  vitk  Sun-spots,  Auroras  and  Ifaputie  SItrms. — 
Weinstein  gives  curves  representing  the  mean  diurnal  inequality 
for  separate  years.  In  both  lines  the  diurnal  amplitudes  were 
notably  smaller  in  the  later  yean  which  were  near  sun-spot 
minimum.  This  raises  a  presumption  that  the  regular  diomal 
earth  cunents,  like  the  ranges  of  the  magnetic  elements,  follow 
the  ii-year  sun-spot  period.  When  we  pass  to  the  large  and 
irregular  earth  currents,  which  are  of  practical  fnteiest  in 
telegraphy,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sun-spot 
period  applies.  These  currents  are  always  accompanied  by 
magnetic  disturbances,  and  when  specially  striking  by  brilliant 
aurora.  One  most  conspicuous  example  of  this  occtured  In  the 
end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September  1859.  The  magnetic 
disturbances  recoided  weic 
of  almost  unexampled  siae 
and  rapidity,  the  accom- 
panying aurora  was  extra- 
ordinarily brilliant,  and 
^.M.F.'s  of  700  and  800 
volts  are  said  to  have  been 
reached  on  telegraph  lines 
500  to  &»  km.  long.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  dis- 
turbances of  1859  have  been 
equalled  since,  but  earth 
current  voltages  of  the  order 
of  0.5  volts  per  mile  have 
been  recorded  by  various 
authorities,  e.g.  St  W.  H. 
Pieece  (10). 

It  was  the  practice  for 
several  years  to  publish  in 
the  Ann.  d»  iurtau  antral 
mlUorolttifu*  synchronous 
magnetic  and  earth  current 
curves  from  Pare  Saint  Maur 
eerrespoodin^  to  the  chief 
disturbances  of  the  year.  In 
moM  cases  there  ia  a  marked 
similarity  between  the  curve 
of  magBCtic  dedination  and 
that  of  the  north-south  earth 
current  At  times  there  is 
also  a  distinct  resemblance 
between  the  horizontal  force  magnetic  carve  and  that  of 
the  east-west  earth  current,  but  exceptions  to  this  are  not 
infrequent.  Similar  phenomena  appear  in  synchronous 
Greenwich  records  published  by  Airy  in  i8fiS;  these  show 
a  ck>se  accordance  between  the  horizontal  force  curves  and 
those  of  the  currents  from  magnetic  east  to  west.  Originally 
it  was  supposed  by  Aity  that  whilst  rapid  movemenu  fa 
the  declinatioD  and  nortlMouth  current  carves  soniftim«« 
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occuncd  aimultaneoiuly,  there  wat  >  diftinct  teitdency  for  the 
latter  to  precede  the  former.  More  recent  examinations  of  the 
Greenwich  records  by  W.  Ellis  (11),  and  of  the  Pare  St  Maur 
curves  by  Moureaoz,  have  not  confirmed  this  result,  and  it  is  now 
believed  that  the  two  phenomena  are  practically  simultaneous. 

There  has  also  been  a  conflict  of  views  as  to  the  connexion 
between  magnetic  and  earth  current  disturbance*.  Airy's 
observations  tended  to  suggest  that  the  earth- current  was  the 
primary  cause,  and  the  magnetic  disturbance  in  considerable 
part  at  least  its  effect.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  supposed 
earth  currents  to  be  a  direct  effect  of  changes  in  the  earth's 
magnetic  field.  The  prevailing  view  now  is  that  both  the 
magnetic  and'  the  earth  current  disturbances  are  due  to  electric 
currents  in  the  upper  atnioq>here,  these  upper  currents  becoming 
visible  at  times  as  aurora. 

9.  There  seems  some  evidence  that  earth  currents  can  be 
called  into  existence  by  purely  local  causes,  notably  difference 
of  level.  Thus  K.  A.  Brander  (12)  has  observed  a  current 
flowing  constantly  for  a  good  many  days  from  Airolo  (height 
1 160  metres)  to  the  Hospice  St  Gotthard  (height  1094  metres). 
In  an  8-lun.  line  from  Rcaina  to  the  top  of  Vesuvius  L.  Palmieri 
(IS) — observing  in  1889  at  three-hour  intervals  from  9  A.ii.  to 
9  P.JI. — always  found  a  current  running  uphUl  so  long  as  the 
mountain  was  quiet.  On  a  long  line  from  Vienna  to  Graz  A. 
Baumgartner  (14)  found  that  the  current  generally  flowed  from 
both  ends  towards  intervening  higher  ground  during  the  day, 
but  in  the  opposite  directions  at  night.  During  a  fortnight  in 
September  and  October  188$  hourly  readings  were  taken  of  the 
current  in  the  telegraph  cable  from  Fort-William  to  Ben  Nevis 
Observatory,  and  the  results  were  discussed  by  H.  N.  Dickson 
(16),  who  found  a  marked  preponderance  of  current*  up  the  line 
to  the  summit.  The  recorded  mean  data,  otherwise  regarded, 
represent  a  "  constant  "  current,  equal  to  39  in  the  arbitrary 
unit*  employed  by  Dickson,  flowing  up  the  line,  together  with 
the  following  diurnal  inequality,  +  denoting  current  towards 
Fort- William  (■'.«.  down  the  hill,  and  nearly  east  to  west). 

Hourl     I     I    i 


(16).  At  a  di*tance  of  half  a  mile  or  more  from  an  dectrk  tram 
line  the  disturbance  is  usuaUy  btgcst  in  magnctographa  recording 
the  vertical  component  of  the  earth's  field.  The  magnets  are 
slightly  displaced  from  the  position  they  would  occupy  if  un- 
disturbed, and  are  kept  in  continuous  oscillation  whilst  the 
trams  are  running  (17).  The  extent  of  the  oscillation  depend* 
on  the  damping  ^  the  magnets. 

The  distance  from  an  electric  tram  line  where  the  disturbance 
ceases  to  be  felt  varies  Mth  the  system  adopted.  It  also  depends 
on  the  length  of  the  line  and  its  subdivision  into  sections,  on 
the  strength  of  the  currents  supplied,  the  amount  of  leakage,  the 
absence  or  presence  of  "  boosters,"  and  finally  on  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  magnetic  instruments.  At  the  VS.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey's  observatory  at  Cheltenham  the  effect  of  the 
Washington  electric  trams  has  been  detected  by  highly  sensitive 
magnetographs,  though  the  nearest  point  .of  the  line  i*  la  m. 
away  (18).  Amongst  the  magnetic  observatories  which  have 
suffered  severely  from  this  cause  are  those  at  Toronto,  Washins- 
ton  (Naval  Observatory),  Kew,  Paris  (Pare  St  Maur),  Perpignan, 
Nice,  Lisbon,  Vienna,  Rome,  Bombay  (Colaba)  and  Batavia. 
In  some  cases  magnetic  observations  have  been  wholly  suspended, 
in  others  new  observatories  have  been  built  on  more  remote  site*. 

As  regards  damage  to  underground  pipes,  mainly  ga*  and 
water  pipes,  numerous  observation*  have  been  made,  especially 
in  Gennany  and  the  United  State*.  '  When  electric  tramways 
have  uninsulated  return*,  and  the  potential  of  the  rails  is  allowed 
to  differ  considerably  from  that  of  the  earth,  very  consideisble 
currents  are  found  in  neighbouring  pipes.  Ilnder  these  condi- 
tions, if  the  joints  between  contiguous  pipes  forming  a  main 
present  appreciable  resistance,  whilst  the  surrounding  earth 
through  moisture  or  any  other  cause  is  a  fair  conductor,  current 
passes  locally  from  the  pipes  to  the  earth  causing  electrolytic 
corrosion  of  the  pipe*.  Owing  to  the  diversity  of  interest* 
concerned,  the  extent  of  the  damage  thus  caused  has  been  very 
variously  estimated.  In  some 'instances  it  has  been  so  consider- 
able as  to  be  the  alleged  cause  of  the  ultimate  failure  of  wafct 
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There  is  thus  a  diumU  inequality,  which  is  by  no  means  very 
irregular  considering  the  limited  number'  of  days,  and  it  bears 
at  least  a  general  resemblance  to  that  shown  by  Weinstein's 
figure*  toi  an  east-west  line  in  Germany.  This  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  uncertainties  affecting  these  and  analogous  observa- 
tion*. A  constant  current  in  one  direction  may  arise  in  whole  or 
part  from  plate  E.H.F.'s;  a  current  showing  a  diurnal  inequality 
will  naturally  arise  between  any  two  places  some  distance  apart 
whether  they  be  at  different  levels  or  not  Finally,  when 
records  are  taken  only  for  a  short  time,  doubts  must  arise  as 
to  the  generality  of  the  result*.  During  the  Ben  Nevis  observa- 
tions, for  instance,  we  an  told  that  the  summit  was  almost 
constantly  tnvelopied  in  fog  or  mist.  By  having  three  earth 
pUtes  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  one  at  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
the  others  at  opposite  sides  of  it,  and  then  observing  the  currents 
between  the  summit  and  each  of  the  base  stations,  a*  wcD  as 
directly  between  the  base  atations— during  an  adequate  number 
of  day*  representative  of  different  seasons  of  the  year  and 
different  climatic  cooditioaa — many  uncertainties  would  soon 
be  removed. 

i»  ArHfcial  CunaUt. — The  great  extension  in  the  applica- 
tions of  electricity  to  lighting,  traction  and  power  transmisaon, 
characteristic  of  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  has  led  to  the 
existence  of  large  artificial  earth  Currents,  which  exert  a  disturb- 
ing influence  on  galvanometers  and  magnetic  instruments,  and 
also  tend  to  destroy  metal  pipes.  In  the  foriner  case,  whilst 
the  disturbance  is  generally  loosely  assigned  to  stray  or  "  vaga- 
bond "  earth  currents,  this  is  only  piutly  correct.  The  currents 
used  for  traction  are  largo,  and  even  if  there  were  a  perfectly 
insulated  return  there  would  be  a  considerable  resultant  magnetic 
field  at  distances  from  the  track  which  were  not  htrgely  in 
>  oi  th«  distance  apart  of  (bt  direct  and  retara  currents 


.    _  Arrhcnius,  Lehrbuch  der  kosmiickut  Pkysik 

(Leipzig.  1903),  pp.  984.990.  For  lists  of  references  sec  J.  E. 
Burbank,  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  vol.  10  (1905),  p.  23,  aad 
P.  iiachmetjcw  (8).  For  papers  descriptive  of  corrosion  of  pipOb 
Ac.,  by  artificial  currents  see_  Science  Abstracts  (in  recent  year* 
in  the  volumes  devoted  to  engineering)  under  tiic  heading  "  Trac- 
tion. Electric;  Electrolysis."  The  following  are  the  reference* 
in  the  text:— {I)  Phil,  trans.  R.S.  for  1849.  pt.  i.  p.  51;  (2)  PH. 
Trans.  R.S.  vol.  151  (l86i),  p.  89,  and  vol.  ip  (l86j),  p.  203;  (3) 
Etude  des  courants  telluriques  (Paris,  1884);  (4)  Die  Erdstrome  im 
dfiutschen  Reiehslelegrapliengebict  (Braunschweig,  1900);  (5)  PhtL 
Trans.  R.S.  vol.  158  (1868),  p.  465,  and  vol.  160  (1870).  p.  215:  Wt 
Item,  de  I'Acadimie  St-Pelersbnurl;,  t.  31.  No.  12  (1883):  (7)  T. 
Mourcaux,  Ann.  du  Bureau  Central  Mit.  (Ann6c  1893),  I  Man.  |W 
B  23 :  (8)  F*.  Bachmetjcw,  Mim.  de  VAcadhnie  Sl-Pelershourg.  vol.  la. 
No.  3  (tool):  (9)  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  vol.  3  (1898).  p.  130:  (10) 
Jturnal  Tel.  Engineers  (1881);  (11)  Proc.  R.S.  vol.  52  (1892).  p.  191; 
(12)  Akad.  Abhandlung  (llelsingfors,  1888);  (13)  Acad.  Napolt  Rent. 
(lH<(0).  and  Atti  (1894,  1895);  (14)  Pagg.  Ann.  vol.  76.  p.  135:  («) 
Proc.  R.S.E.  vol.  13.  p.  530;  (16)  A.  KUcltcr.  PhU.  iJag.  1  (looi).  p. 
413,  and  R.  T.  Glazebroolt,  Ibid.  p.  432;  (17)  J.  Edler.  Eleitrtteth. 
Zeit.  vol.  20  (1899);  (18)  L.  A.  Bauer,  Terrestrial  Afagnelism,  vol.  It 
(1906),  p.  SJ.  (C.  O.) 

EARTH-Nnr,  the  English  name  for  a  plant  known  botanically 
as  Coiupcdiitm  datudalum  (or  BuniutofcxuotyM),  a  member  d 
the  nature]  order  UmbelUferae,  whidi  ha*  a  brown  tuber-like 
root-stock  the  size  of  a  chestnut.  It  grow*  m  woods  and  fields, 
has  a  slender  flcxuous  smooth  stem  2  to  3  ft.  high,  much-divided 
leaves,  and  small  white  flowers  in  many-rayed  terminal  compoond 
umbds.  Boswell  Syme,  in  Enifuk  Bttauy,  iv.  114,  says:  "  The 
common  names  of  this  plant  in  England  are  various.  It  i* 
known  as  earth-nut,  pig-nut,  ar-nut,  kipper-nut,  hnufc-aot, 
jar-nut,  earth-chestnut  and  ground-nut.  Though  ic«Uy  ez- 
cellent  in  taste  and  unobjectionable  as  food,  it  i*  disre^uded 
in  Enghind  by  all  but  pigs  and  children,  both  of  whoa 
appreciate  it  and  seek  eageriy  for  it."  Dr  Withering  de- 
scribes the  mots  a*  little  infeiisc  to  chestaats.    In  HoUaad 
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•ad  ebewbere  on  the  oootinent  of  Emope  they  an  more 
generally  eaten. 

EABTH  PILLAR,  a  pillar  of  soft  rock,  or  earth,  capped  by 
some  harder  material  that  has  protected  it  from  denudatioii. 
The  "  bad  lands  "  of  western  North  America  furnish  numetoat 
enamples.  Here  "  the  formations  ate  often  beds  of  sandstone 
or  shale  alternating  with  unindurated  beds  of  day.  A  semi- 
arid  climate  where  the  precipitation  is  much  concentxated 
seems  to  be  most  favourable  to  the  development  of  this  type 
of  formation."  The  country  round  the  Dead  Sea,  where  loose 
(riaUc  sandy  clay  is  capped  by  harder  lock,  products  "  bad-land^' 
topography.  The  cap  of  bard  rock  gives  way  at  the  joints,  and 
the  water  making  Its  way  downwards  washes  away  the  softer 
material  directly  under  the  cracks,  which  become  wider,  leaving 
isolated  columns  of  day  capped  with  hard  sandstone  or  limestone. 
These  become  smaller  and  fewer  as  denudation  proceeds,  the 
pillars  standing  a  great  height  at  times,  until  filially  they  all 
disappear. 

EARTHQUAKE.  Although  the  terrible  eflects  which  often 
accompany  earthquakes  have  in  all  ages  forced  themselves  upon 
the  attention  of  man,  the  exact  investigation  of  seismic  phenomena 
dates  only  from  the  middle  of  the  igth  century.  A  new  sdence 
has  been  thus  established  under  the  name  of  insmtioty  (Cr. 
aunMM,  an  earthquake). 

i/utory.— Accounts  of  earthquakes  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  the  writings  of  many  ancient  autkon,  but  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  of  little  value  to  the  seismologist.  There  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  exaggeration  in  describing  such  phenomena^ 
sometimes  indeed  to  the  extent  of  importing  a  supernatural 
clement  into  the  description.  It  is  true  that  attempts  wete  made 
by  some  andeot  writen  on  natural  philosophy  to  oStr  a  rational 
explanation  of  earthquake  phenomena,  but  the  hypotheses 
which  their  explanations  involved  ajre,  as  a  rule,  too  fanciful  to 
be  worth  reprodudng  at  the  present  day.  It  is  therefore  un- 
necessary to  dwell  upon  the  references  to  seismic  phenomena 
which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  writings  of  such  historians 
and  philosophers  as  Thui^dides,  Aristotle  and  Strabo,  Seneca, 
Livy  and  Pliny.  Nor  is  much  to  be  gleaned  from  the  pages  of 
medieval  and  later  writers  on  earthquakes,  of  whom  the  most 
notable  are  Fromoodi  (1527),  Maggio  (1571)  and  Travagini 
(1679).  In  England,  the  earliest  work  worthy  of  mention  is 
Robert  Hooke's  Disetmrst  an  Earlkquaka,  written  m  1668,  and 
read  at  a  later  date  before  the  Royal  Society.  This  discourse, 
though  containing  many  passages  of  considerable  merit,  tended 
but  little  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  in  question. 
Equally  unsatisfactory  were  the  attempts  of  Joseph  Priestley 
and  some  other  sdentlfic  writers  of  the  iSth  century  to  connect 
the  cause  of  earthquakes  with  electrical  phenomena.  The  great 
earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1755  led  the  Rev.  John  Michell,  professor 
of  mineralogy  at  Cambridge,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject; 
and  in  1760  he  published' in  the  Phiiozaphiail  Ttansactumt  a 
remarkable  essay  on  the  Cause  and  Phenomena  of  Earthquakes. 
A  suggestion  of  much  sdcntific  interest  was  made  by  lliomas 
Young,  when  in  his  Leclura  »»  Natural  PkiiMofky,  published 
in  1807,  be  remarked  that  an  earthquake  "is  prolnbly  pro- 
pagated through  the  earth  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  noise 
is  convoyed  through  the  air."  The  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  seismologist  has  to  deal  with  the  investigation  of  wave- 
motion  in  solids  lies  at  the  very  base  of  his  sdenoe.  In  1846 
Robert  Mallet  communicated  to  the!  Royal  Irish  Academy  his 
6rst  paper  "On  the  Dynamics  of  Earthquakes";  and  m  the 
following  year  W.  Hopkins,  of  Cambridge,  presented  to  the 
British  Association  a  valuable  report  in  which  earthquake 
phenomena  were  discussed  in  some  detail.  Mallet's  Ubouts 
were  continued  for  many  years  chiefly  in  the  form  of  Reports  to 
the  British  Assodation,  and  culminated  in  his  great  work  on 
the  Neapolitan  earthquake  of  1837.  An  entirely  new  impetus, 
however,  was  given  to  the  study  of  earthquakes  by  an  energetic 
body  of  obseo^crs  in  Japan,  who  commenced  thdr  investigations 
about  the  year  1880,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Prof. 
John  Milne,  then  of  Tokyo.  Their  work,  carried  on  by  means  of 
sew  instruments  of  predsfaia,  and  since  taken  up  by  observers 


In  many  parts  of  the  world,  has  so  extended  our  knowledge  of 
earthquake-motion  that  sdunology  has  now  become  ptactically 
a  new  department  of  physical  sdence. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  however,  that  the  earliest 
systematic  application  of  sdentlfic  prindples  to  the  study  of  the 
effects  of  an  earthquake  was  made  by  Mallet  in  his  investigatwn 
of  the  Neapt^tan  earthquake  mentioned  above.  It  b  true,  the 
great  Calabiian  earthquake  of  1783  had  been  the  subject  of 
careful  inquiry  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Naples,  as  also  by 
Deodat  Dolomieu  and  some  other  sdentific  authorities;  but  in 
consequence  o(  the  misconception  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  seismic  activity,  the  results  of  the 
inquiry,  though  in  many  ways  hiteresting,  were  of  very  Umited 
sdentific  value.  It  was  reserved  for  Mallet  to  undertake  for 
the  first  time  an  extensive  series  of  systematic  observations  is 
an  area  of  great  seismic  disturbance,  with  the  view  of  explaining 
the  phenomena  by  the  apphcation  of  the  hws  of  wave-motion. 

The  "Great  Neapolitan  Earthquake,"  by  which  more  than 
ia,joo  lives  wen  lost,  was  fdt  in  greater  or  less  degree  over 
all  Italy  south  of  the  paralld  of  4<°,  and  has  beim  /y^jg^al- 
regarded  as  ranking  third  in  order  of  severity  among  the  u>»<rak> 
recorded  carthquakei  of  Europe.  The  prindpal  shock  »— *■> 
occurred  at  about  10  r.H.  on  the  16th  of  December  '*"' 
1857;  but,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  had  been  preceded  by  minor 
disturbances  and  was  followed  by  numerous  after-shocks  which 
continued  for  many  months.  Early  in  1858,  aided  by  a  grant 
from  the  Royal  Sodety,  Mallet  visited  tbe  devastated  districts, 
and  spent  more  than  two  months  in  studying  the  eflfects  of  the 
catastrophe,  especially  examining,  with  the  eye  of  an  engineer, 
the  ctadcs  and  ruins  of  the  buildings.  His  voluminous  report 
was  published  in  1863,  and  though  his  methods  of  research  and 
his  deductions  have  in  many  cases  been  superseded  by  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  the  report  still  remains  a  memorable 
work  in  the  history  of  sdsmoloJQr. 

Much  of  Mallet's  Ubour  was  directed  to  the  determination  <A 
the  position  and  magnitude  of  the  suhtetianean  source  from 
which  the  vibratory  impulses  originated.  This  is  known  variously 
as  the  seismic  ceiUn,  cenlmMf  kypocenin,  origin  or  focus.  It 
is  often  convenient  to  regard  this  centre  theoretically  as  a  point, 
but  practically  it  must  be  a  locus  or  space  of  three  dimensions, 
which  in  different  cases  varies  much  in  size  and  shape,  and  may 
be  of  great  magnitude.  That  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
which  is  vertically  above  the  centre  is  called  the  tpicenirt;  or, 
if  of  considerable  area,  the  qiicentral  or  epifocal  tract.  A 
vertical  line  joining  the  epicentre  and  the  focus  was  termed  by 
Mallet  the  seismic  verHcal.  He  calculated  that  in  the  case' of  the 
Neapolitan  earthquake  the  focal  cavity  was  a  curved  lamellifotm 
fissure,  having  a  length  of  about  10  m.  and  a  hdght  of  about 
i\  m.,  whilst  its  width  was  inconsiderable.  The  central  point 
of  this  fissure,  the  theoretical  seismic  centre,  he  estimated  to 
have  been  at  a  depth  of  about  6}  m.  from  the  surface.  Dr  C. 
Davison,  in  discussing  Mallet's  data,  wu  led  to  the  condusion 
that  there  were  two  distinct  fod,  possibly  situated  on  a  fault, 
or  plane  of  dislocation,  nmning  in  a  north-west  and  south-east 
direction.  Mallet  located  his  epicentre  near  the  village  of 
Caggiano,  not  far  from  Polla,  while  the  other  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montemutio,  about  95  m.  to  the  south- 
east. 

The  intensity,  or  violence,  of  an  earthquake  is  greatest  in  or 
near  the  epicentre,  whence  it  decreases  in  all  directions.  A  line 
drawn  through  points  of  equal  intensity  forms  a  curve  round  the 
epicentre  known  as  an  isoseisi,  an  isoseismal  or  an  isoseismie 
line.  If  the  intensity  declined  equally  in  all  directions  the 
isoseisnials  would  be  circles,  but  as  this  is  rardy  If  ever  the  case 
in  nature  they  usually  become  ellipses  and  other  dosed  curves. 
The  tract  which  is  most  violently  shaken  was  termed  by  Mallet 
the  meizoseismic  area,  whilst  the  line  of  maximum  destruction 
is  known  as  the  meitoscilmic  line.  That  isoseismal  along  which 
the  decline  of  energy  is  most  rapid  was  called  by  K.  von  Seebach 
a  pUislostisl. 

In  order  to  determine  the  position  of  the  seismic  centre.  Mallet 
made  much  use  of  the  oacks  in  damaged  buildings,  especially 
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in  waOi  of  maaonry,  holding  tlut  the  diiectlon  of  such  (ractuiet 
must  generally  be  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  the  normal 
earthquake-wave  reached  them.  In  this  way  he  obtained  the 
"angle  of  emeigence"  of  the  wave.  He  also  assumed  that 
free-falling  bodies  would  be  overthrown  and  projected  in  the 
direction  of  propagation  of  the  wave,  lo  that  the  epicentre  might 
immediately  be  found  from  the  intersection  of  such  directions. 
These  data  are,  however,  subject  to  much  error,  especially 
through  want  of  bomogendty  in  the  rocks,  but  Mallet's  work 
was  still  of  great  vahie. 

A  different  method  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the  focus 
was  adopted  by  Major  C  E.  Dutton  in  his  investigatioo  of  the 
flMfcirMi  Charleston  earthquake  of  the  3Ut  of  August  iS86 
Hrta>  foe  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  This  catastrophe 
fSi"'  *as  heralded  by  shocks  of  gieater  or  less  severity  a 
few  days  previously  at  Sununerville,  a  village  »  m. 
north-west  of  Charleston.  The  great  earthqualte  occtured  at 
9.51  P.U.,  standard  time  of  the  7sth  meridian,  and  in  about 
70  seconds  almost  every  building  in  Ciiarleston  vaa  more  or 
less  seriously  damaged,  while  many  lives  were  lost.  The 
cpicenttal  tract  was  mainly  a  forest  r^jon  with  but  few 
buildings,  and  the  principal  records  of  seiamological  value  were 
afforded  by  the  lines  of  railway  which  traversed  the  disturbed 
area.  In  many  places  these  rails  were  flexured  and  dislocated. 
Numerous  fissures  opened  in  the  ground,  and  many  of  these 
discharged  water,  mixed  sometimes  with  sand  and  silt,  which 
was  thrown  up  in  jets  rising  in  some  cases  to  a  height  of  20  ft. 
Two  epicentres  were  recognized— one  near  Woodstock  station 
on  the  South  Carolina  railway,  and  the  other,  being  the  centre 
of  a  much  smaller  tract,  about  14  m.  aouth-west  of  the  first  and 
near  the  station  of  Kaaiowies  oa  the  Charleston  and  Savannah 
line.  Around  these  centict  and  far  away  isoarismal  lines  were- 
drawn,  the  relative  intensity  at  different  pbuxs  being  roughly 
estimated  by  the  effects  of  the  catastrophe  on  various  structures 
and  natural  objecta,  or,  where  visible  records  were  wanting, 
by  personal  evidence,  which  is  often  vague  and  variable.  The 
Rxnsi-Forel  scale  was  adopted.  This  is  an  arbitrary  scale 
formulated  by  Professor  M.  S.  de  Roiai,  of  Rome,  and  Dr  F.  A. 
Forel,  of  Geneva,  based  mostly  on  the  ordinary  phenomena 
observed  during  an  earthquake,  and  consisting  of  ten  degrees, 
of  which  the  lowest  is  the  feeblest,  viz.  I.  Microseismic  shock; 
n.  Extremely  feeble  shock;  IIL  Very  feeble  shock;  IV. 
Feeble;  V.  Shock  of  moderate  intensity;  VL  Fairly  strong 
shock;  VU.  Strong  shock;  Vm.  Very  strong  shock;  IX. 
Extremely  strong  shock;  X.  Shock  of  extreme  intooity. 
Other  conventional  scales,  some  being  leas  detailed,  have  been 
drawn  up  by  observers  in  inch  earthquake^haken  countries 
as  Italy  and  Japan.  A  cum,  or  theoretical  isoseismal,  drawn 
through  certain  pointa  where  the  decline  of  intensity  on  receding 
from  the  epicentre  seems  to  be  greatest  was  called  by  Dutton 
an  "  index-drde  ";  and  it  can  be  shown  that  the  radius  of  such 
a  drde  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  5  gives  the  focal  depth 
theoretically.  In  this  way  it  was  computed  that  in  the  Charicston 
earthquake  the  origin  under  Woodstock  must  have  had  a  depth 
of  about  IS  m.  and  that  near  Rantowles  a  depth  o<  nariy  8  m. 
The  determinacion  of  the  index-drde  presents  much  difficolty, 
and  the  condusions  must  be  regarded  as  imly  appsoiiraate. 

It  is  probable,  according  to  R.  D.  Oldham,  that  local 
earthquakes  may  originate  in  the  "  enter  sUn  "  of  the  earth, 
whilst  a  large  world-shaking  eartJxiuake  takes  its  origin  in  the 
deeper  part  of  the  "  oust,"  whence  sndi  a  disturbance  is  termed  a 
iaikymm.  Large  earthquakes  may  have  very  extended  origins, 
with  no  definite  centre,  or  with  several  fbd. 

The  gigantic  disaster  known  as  the  "  Great  Indian  Earthquake," 
which  occurred  on  the  isth  of  June  r897,  was  the  subject  of 
careful  investigation  by  the  Geological  Survey  of 
India  and  was  described  in  dctaU  by  the  super- 
intendent, R.  D.  Oldham.  It  is  som^imcs  termed 
2Jjr^  the  Assam  earthquake,  since  it  was  in  that  pro- 
vince tliat  the  effects  were  most  severe,  but  the  shocks 
were  felt  over  a  Urge  part  of  India,  and  indeed  far  beyond  Its 
bcauulariea.    Much  of  the  area  whicli  sufiered  most  disturbance 


was  a  wild  country,  sparsdy  populaled,  with  but  few  buddinsa 
of  brick  or  stone  from  which  the  violence  of  the  shocks  couhl 
be  estimated.  The  cpicentral  tract  was  of  great  size,  having 
an  estimated  area  of  about  6000  sq.  ffi.,  but  the  mischief  wajl 
most  severe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shillong,  where  the 
stonework  of  bridges,  churches  and  other  buildings  was  abso- 
lutdy  levelled  to  the  ground.  After  the  main  disturbance, 
shocks  of  greater  or  less  severity  continued  at  intervals  for  nuny 
weeks.  It  is  supposed  that  this  earthquake  was  connected  with 
movement  of  subterraneaii  rock-masses' of  enormous  magnitude 
along  a  great  thrust-plane,  or  aeries  of  such  planes,  having  a 
length  of  about  soo  m.  and  a  msxiimim  breadth  of  not  less  than 
so  m.  It  is  pointed  out  by  Oldham  that  this  may  be  compared 
for  size  with  the  great  Faille  du  Midi  in  Belgium,  which  is  known 
to  extend  for  a  distance  of  1 20  m.  The  depth  of  the  prindpa] 
focus,  though  not  actually  capable  of  determination,  was  prob- 
ably less  than  5  m.  from  the  surface.  From  the  focus  many 
secondary  faults  and  fractures  proceeded,  some  reaching  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Enormous  landslips  accompanied  the 
earthquake,  and  as  an  indirect  effect  of  these  slides  the  form  of 
the  water-courses  became  in  certain  cases  modified.  Permanent 
changes  of  levd  were  also  observed. 

Eight  years  after  the  great  Assam  earthquake  India  waa 
visited  by  another  earthquake,  which,  though  less  intense, 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  about  20,000  lives.  This  cata- 
strophe is  known  as  the  Kangra  earthquake,  since  its 
centre  seems  to  have  been  located  in  the  Kangra 
valley,  in  the  north-west  Himalaya.  It  occurred  on  "" 
the  4th  of  April  1905,  and  the  first  great  shocks  were  fdt  in  the 
chief  epifocal  district  at  about  6.9  A.u.,  Madras  time.  Although 
the  tract  chiefly  affected  was  around  Kangra  and  Dharmsala, 
there  was  a  subordinate  epifocal  tract  in  Dehra  Dun  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mussoorie,  whilst  the  effects  of  the  earthquake 
extended  in  alight  measure  to  Lahore  and  other  dties  of  the 
plain.  It  is  estimated  that  the  earthquake  was  fdt  over  an  area  of 
about  1,625,000  m.  Immediately  after  the  calamity  a  scientific 
examination  of  its  effects  was  made  by  the  Geological  Survey 
of  India,  and  a  report  was  drawn  «q>  by  the  supe'iintendent, 
C.  S.  Middlemiss. 

The  great  earthquake,  which,  with  the  subsequent  fire,  wraugjit 
such  terrible  destruction  In  and  around  San  Frandsco  on  the  i8tli 
of  April  1 906,  was  the  most  disastrous  ever  recorded  in    naisra^ 
CaUfomia.    It  occurred  between  10  and  1 5  minutes   •«<*- 
after  $  a.ic.,  standard  time  of  the  120th  meridian.   tSS^ 
The  moment  at  which  the  disaster  began  and  the 
duration  of  the  shock  varied  at  different  localities  in  the  great 
area  over  which  the  earthquake  was  fdt.    At  San  Francisco 
the  main  shock  lasted  rather  more  than  one  minute. 

According  to  the  official  Report,  the  earthquake  was  due 
to  rupture  and  movement  along  the  plane  of  the  San  Andreas 
fault,  one  of  a  series  which  runs  for  several  hundred  milea 
approximately  hi  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction  near  the  coast 
line.  Evidence  of  fresh  movement  along  this  ptane  of  dis- 
location was  traced  for  a  distance  of  190  m.  from  San  Juan 
on  the  south  to  Point  Arena  on  the  north.  There  the  trace  of 
the  fault  is  lost  beneath  the  sea,  but  dther  the  same  fsult  or 
another  appears  75  m.  to  the  north  at  Point  Ddgada.  The  bdt 
of  disturbed  ootmtry  is  BOtorioiisly  unstaMe,  and  part  of  the 
fault  had  been  known  as  the"  earthquake  crad."  Thedirection 
is  marked  by  lines  of  straight  cUirs,  long  ponds  and  narrow 
depressiOBS,  forming  a  Rift,  or  old  line  of  seismic  disturbance. 
According  to  Dr  G.  K.  Gilbert'  the  earthquake  aone  has  a  length 
of  joo  or  400  m.  The  ptindpal' displacement  of  rock,  in  1906. 
was  horizontal,  amounting  generally  to  about  10  ft.  (maximum 
2r  ft.),  but  there  waa  also  locally  a  slight  verticsl  movement, 
which  towards  the  north  end  of  the  fault  reached  3  ft.  Move- 
ment was  tncedforadistanceof  about  S7em.,and  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  1 75,000  aq.  m.  o(  country  must  have  been  disturbed. 
In  estimating  the  iotcoiltjr  e(  the  earthquake  hi  San  Frandsta 
a  new  scale  was  introdoctd  by  U.  O.  Wood.  The  greatest 
structural  damage  occurred  «n  soft  alluvial  soil  and  "made 
gnond."  Most  of  the  leH  ol  property  in  San  Frandsco  wa» 
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due  to  the  terribk  fiie  whicli  foUowed  the  earthquake  and  wai 
beyond  control  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  system  of  water- 
supply. 

Immediately  after  the  catastrophe  a  California  Earthquake 
Investigation  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  state;  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  afterwards  instituted  a  Seismological  Committee. 
The  elaborate  Report  of  the  State  Investigation  Committee, 
by  the  chairman,  Professor  A.  C.  Lawson,  was  published  in  1908. 

On  the  17th  of  August  1906  a  disastrous  earthquake  occurred 
at  Valparaiso,  and  the  year  1906  was  marked  generally  by 
exceptional  seismic  activity. 

The  Jamaica  earthquake  of  the  X4th  of  January  1907  appears 
to  have  accompanied  movement  of  rock  along  an  east  and  west 
fracture  01  series  of  fractures  under  the  sea  a  few  jniles  from  the 
city  of  Kingston.  The  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  at  Kingston 
was  turned  upon  its  pedestal  the  eighth  of  a  revolution. 

A  terrible  earthquake  occurred  in  Calabria  and  Sicily  on 
December  38, 190S,  practically  destroying  Messina  and  Reggio. 
ff,„l„  According  to  the  offidal  returns  the  total  loss  of  life 
tmih-  was  77,383.  Whilst  the  prindpal  centre  seems  to 
««*••  have  been  in  the  Strait  of  Messina,  whence  the  dis- 
"**  turbanceis  generally  knownastheMessinaearthquake, 

there  were  independent  centres  in  the  Calabrian  peninsula, 
a  country  which  had  been  visited  by  severe  earthquakes  not 
long  previously,  namely  on  September  8,  1905,  and  October 
33, 1907.  The  principal  shock  of  the  great  Messina  earthquake 
of  1908  occurred  at  5.31  a.k.  (4.21  Greem^ich  time),  and  had  a 
duration  of  from  30  to  40  seconds.  Neither  during  nor  immedi- 
ately before  the  catastrophe  was  there  any  special  volcanic 
disturbance  at  Etna  or  at  Stromboli,  but  it  b  believed  that  there 
must  have  been  movement  along  a  great  plane  of  weakness  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strait  of  Messina,  which  has  been 
studied  by  E.  Cortese.  The  sea-floor  in  the  strait  probably 
suffered  great  disturbance,  resulting  in  the  remarkable  move- 
ment of  water  observed  on  the  coast.  At  first  the  sea  retired, 
and  then  a  great  wave  rolled  in,  foUowed  by  others  generally 
of  decreasing  araplitudc,  though  at  Catania  the  second  was  said 
to  have  been  greater  than  the  first.  At  Messina  the  height  of 
the  great  wave  was  2.70  metres,  whilst  at  All  and  GiardinI  it 
reached  8.40  metres  and  at  San  Alessio  as  much  as  i(.7  metres. 
At  Malta  the  tide-gauge  recorded  a  wave  of  0.91  metre.  The 
depth  of  the  chief  earthquake-centre  was  estimated  by  Dr  E. 
Oddone  at  about  9  kilometres.  The  earthquake  and  accompany- 
ing phenomena  were  studied  also  by  Professor  A.  Riccd,  Dr  M. 
Baratta  and  Professor  G.  Platania  and  by  Dr  F.  Omori  of  Tokyo. 
After  the  great  disturbance,  shocks  continued  to  aSect  the  region 
intermittently  for  several  months.  In  certain  respects  the 
earthquake  of  1908  presented  much  resemblance  to  the  great 
Calabrian  catastrophe  of  1783. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  R.  D.  Oldham  that  the  disturbance 
which  causes  the  fracture  and  permanent  displacement  of  the 
rocks  during  an  earthquake  should  be  called  an  "earthsbake," 
leaving  the  term  earthquake  especially  for  the  vibratory  motion. 
The  movement  of  the  earthquake  is  molecular,  whilst  that  of 
the  earthshake  is  molar.  Subsequently  he  suggested  the  terms 
mccUeusis  and  onhtsis  (jioxfJbiu,  I  heave;  i^ioiiu,  I  dance), 
(o  denote  respectively  the  molar  and  the  molecular  movement, 
retaining  the  word  earthquake  for  use  in  its  ordinary  sense. 

In  most  earthquakes  the  proximate  cause  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  fracture  and  sudden  movement  of  underground  rock- 
masses.  Disturbances  of  this  type  are  known  as  "  tectonic  " 
earthquakes,  since  they  are  connected  with  the  folding  and  fault- 
ing of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  They  indicate  a  relief  of 
the  strain  to  which  the  rock-masses  are  subjected  by  mountain- 
making  and  other  crustal  movements,  and  they  are  consequently 
apt  to  occur  along  the  steep  face  of  a  table-Uwd  or  the  margin 
of  a  continent  with  a  great  slope  from  land  to  sea.  In  many 
cases  the  immediate  seat  of  the  originating  impulse  is  located 
beneath  the  sea,  giving  rise  to  submarine  disturbances  which 
have  been  called  "  seaquakes."  Much  attention  has  been  given 
to  these  suboceanic  disturbaacc*  by  Ptofctwc  E.  Rudolph. 


Professor  J.  H.  Jeans  baa  pouited  out  that  the  regions  of  the 
earth's  crust  most  affected  by  earthqua^LCs  lie  on  a  great  circle 
corresponding  with  the  equator  of  the  slightly  pear-shaped 
figure  that  he  assigns  to  the  earth.  This  would  represent  a  belt 
of  W'sikness,  subject  to  crushing,  from  the  tendency  of  the  pear 
to  pass  Into  a  spherical  or  spheroidal  form  under  the  action  of 
internal  stresses.  According  to  the  comte  de  Montessus  de 
Ballore,  the  regions  of  maximum  seismic  instability  appear 
to  be  arranged  on  two  great  circles,  inclined  to  each  other  at 
about  67°.  These  are  the  Circumpacific  and  Mediterranean  tones. 

Maps  of  the  world,  showing  the  origins  of  large  earthquake* 
each  year,  accompany  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Seismological 
Committee  of  the  British  Association,  drawn  up  by  Professor 
Milne.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Professor  Mihie  has  shown 
a  relationship  between  earthquake-frequenqr  and  the  wwideriag 
of  the  earth's  pole  from  its  mean  position.  Earthquakes  seem 
to  have  been  most  frequent  when  the  displacement  of  the  pole 
has  been  comparatively  great,  or  when  the  change  in  the  direction 
of  movement  has  been  marked.  Valuable  earthquake  catalogues 
have  been  compiled  at  various  times  by  Alexis  Perrey,  R.  and 
J.  W.  MaUet,  John  MUne,  T.  Oldham,  C  W.  C.  Fnchs,  F.  de 
Montessus  de  Ballore  and  others. 

Such  earthquakes  as  are  felt  from  time  to  time  in  Great  Britain 
may  generally  be  traced  to  the  formation  of  fault*,  or  mther 
to  incidents  in  the  growth  of  old  fault*.  The  East 
Anglian  earthquake  of  the  22nd  of  April  1884 — the 
roost  disastrous  that  had  occurred  In  the  British  Isle* 
for  centuries — was  Investigated  by  Prof.  R.  Meldola 
and  W.  White  on  behalf  of  the  Essex  Field  Qub.  The  shock* 
probably  proceeded  from  two  foci — one  near  the  villages  of 
Peldon  and  Abberton,  the  other  near  Wivenhoe  and  Rowhedge, 
in  N.E.  Essex.  It  is  bdieved  that  the  superficial  disturbance 
resulted  from  rupture  of  rocks  along  a  deep  fault.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  by  H.  Darwin,  for  the  Selmwdogical  Committee 
of  the  British  Association,  to  detect  and  measure  any  gradual 
movement  of  the  strata  along  a  fault,  by  observation  at  the 
Ridgeway  fault,  near  Upway,  in  Dorsetshire.  Dr  C.  Davison 
In  studying  the  earthquakes  which  have  originated  in  Britain 
since  1889  finds  that  several  have  been  "  twins."  A  twin  earth- 
quake has  two  maxima  of  intensity  proceeding  from  two  fod, 
whereas  a  double  earthquake  has  its  successive  impulses  from 
what  is  practically  a  single  focus.  The  Hereford  earthquake 
of  December  1S96,  which  resulted  in  great  structural  damage, 
was  a  twin,  having  one  epicentre  near  Hereford  and  the  other 
near  Ross.  Davison  refers  It  to  a  slip  along  a  fault-plane  between 
the  anticlinal  areas  of  Woolhope  and  May  Hill;  and  according 
to  the  same  authority  the  Inverness  earthqiuke  of  the  x8th  of 
September  1901  was  referable  to  movement  ^ong  a  fault 
between  Loch  Ness  and  Inverness.  The  South  Wales  earthquake 
of  June  ^7,  1906,  was  probably  due  to  movement  connected 
with  the  AJmorican  system  of  folds,  striking  in  an  east  and  west 
direction. 

It  may  be  noted  that  when  a  slip  occurs  along  a  faolt,  the 
displacement  undergrouiKl  may  be  but  slight  and  may  tlie  out 
before  reaching  the  surface,  so  that  no  scarp  Is  formed.  In 
connexion,  however,  with  a  seismic  disturbance  of  the  first 
magnitude  the  superficial  features  may  be  markedly  affected. 
Thus,  the  great  Japan  earthquake  of  October  1891 — known 
often  as  the  tlino-Owari  earthquake— was  connected  with 
the  formation  or  development  of  a  faolt  which,  according  to 
Professor  B.  Koto,  was  traced  on  the  surface  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  50  m.  and  presented  in  places  a  scarp  with  a  vertical 
throw  of  as  much  as  20  ft.,  while  probably  the  maximum  dis- 
[^cenumt  underground  was  very  much  greater. 

Although  most  earthquakes  seem  to  be  of  tectonic  type, 
there  are  some  which  are  evidently  connected,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  volcanic  activity  (see  Volcano).  Sricb,  it  is 
commonly  believed,  were  the  earthquakes  which  disturbed 
the  Isle  of  Ischia  in  i88t  and  1883,  and  were  studied  by  Professor 
J.  Johnston-Lavis  and  G.  Mercalli.  In  addition  to  the  tectonic 
and  volcanic  types,  there  are  occasional  earthquakes  of  minor 
importance  which  may  be  rcteied  to  the  collapse  of  the  roof  of 
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c»>enis,  or  other  ttSt  ot  rock  in  onderground  c&vittes  at  no 
gnat  depth.  According  to  Prof.  T.  J.  J.  See  most  earthquakes 
aij  dae,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  explosive  action  of  steam, 
formed  chiefly  by  the  leakage  of  sea-water  through  the  ocean  floor. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  impulse  which  originates  the 
earthquake,  it  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  waves  which  are  propagated 
through  the  earth's  substance  and  also  superficially.  In 
one  kind,  known  as  normal  or  condensational  waves, 
or  waves  of  elastic  compression,  the  particles  vibrate 
to  and  from  the  centre  of  disturbance,  moving  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  wave  traveb,  and  therefore  in  a  way 
analogous  to  the  raovement  of  air  in  a  sound-wave.  Associated 
with  this  type  arc  other  waves  termed  transverse  waves,  or 
waves  of  elastic  distortion,  in  which  the  panicles  vibrate  across 
or  around  the  direction  in  which  the  wave  is  propagated. 
The  normal  waves  result  from  a  temporary  change  of  volume 
in  the  medium;  the  transverse  from  a  change  of  shape.  The 
distance  through  which  an  earth-particle  moves  from  its  mean 
position  of  rest,  whether  radially  or  transversely,  is  called  the 
amplitude  of  the  wave;  whilst  the  double  amplitude,  or  total 
distance  of  movement,  to  and  fro  or  up  and  down,  like  the 
distance  from  crest  to  trough  of  a  water  wave,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  range  of  the  wave.  The  period  of  a  wave  is  the  time 
required  for  the  vibrating  particle  to  complete  an  oscillation. 
As  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  are  very  heterogeneous,  the 
earthguake-waves  suffer  refraction  and  reflection  as  they  pass 
from  one  rock  to  another  differing  in  density  and  elasticity. 
In  this  way  the  waves  break  up  and  become  much  modified  in 
course  of  transmission,  thus  introducing  great  complexity  into 
the  {dienomena.  It  is  known  that  the  normal  waves  travel 
more  rapidly  than  the  transverse. 

Measurements  of  the  surface  speed  at  which  earthquake-waves 
travel  require  very  accurate  time-measurers,  and  these  are 
not  generally  available  in  earthquake-shaken  regions.  Observa- 
tions during  the  Charleston  earthquake  of  iS86  were  at  that  time 
of  exceptional  value,  since  they  were  made  over  a  large  area 
where  standard  time  was  kept  Lines  drawn  through  places 
around  the  epicentre  at  which  the  shock  arrives  at  the  same 
moment  are  called  coseismal  lines.  The  motion  of  the  wave  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  movement  of  the  vibrating  particles. 
The  velocity  of  the  earth-particle  is  its  rate  of  movcpient,  but 
this  is  constantly  changing  during  the  vibration,  and  the  rate 
at  which  the  velocity  changes  is  technically  called  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  particle. 

Unfdt  movements  of  the  ground  are  registered  in  the 
earthquake  records,  or  seismognms,  obtained  by  the  delicate 
instruments  used  by  modem  seismologists.  From  the  study  of 
the  records  of  a  great  earthquake  from  a  distant  source,  some- 
times termed  a  tcleseiBmic  disturbance,  some  interesting  in- 
ferences have  been  drawn  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of 
the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  complete  reconl  shows  two  phases 
of "  preliminary  tremors  "  preceding  the  principal -waves.  It  is 
bdieved  that  while  the  preliminary  tremors  pass  through  the 
'body  of  the  earth,  the  prhxjpal  waves  travel  along  or  parallel  to 
the  surface.  Probably  the  first  phase  represents  condensational, 
and  the  second  phase  distortional,  waves.  Professor  Milne  con- 
cludes from  the  speed  of  the  waves  at  different  depths  that 
materials  having  similar  physical  properties  to  those  at  the 
surface  may  extend  to  a  depth  of  about  30  m.,  below  which  they 
pass  into  a  fairly  homogeneous  nucleus.  From  the  different  rates 
of  propagation  of  the  precursors  it  has  been  inferred  by  R.  D. 
Oldham  that  below  the  outer  crust,  which  is  probably  not 
everywhere  of  the  some  thickness,  the  earth  is  of  practically 
um'form  character  to  a  depth  of  about  six-tenths  of  the  radios, 
but  the  lemaining  four-tenth*  may  represent  a  core  differ- 
ing physically  and  perhaps  chemioUly  from  the  outer  part. 
Oldham  also  suggests,  from  bis  study  of  oceanic  and  continental 
wave-paths,  that  there  is  probably  a  difference  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  earth  beneath  oceans  and  beneath  continents. 

The  surface  waves,  which  are  waves  of  great  length  and  long 
period  and  are  propagated  to  great  distances  with  practically  a 
constant  vclocity.bave  been  regarded  asquasi-ehu  tic  graviuttoaal 


waves.  Further,  In  a  great  earthquake  the  surface  of  the  ground 
Is  sometimes  visibly  agitated  in  the  epifocal  district  by  undula- 
tions which  may  be  responsible  for  severe  superficial  damage. 
(See  also  (or  elastic  waves  ELAsncrrr,  {  89.) 

An  old  classification  of  earthquake-shocks,  traces  of  which  still 
linger  in  popular  nomenclature,  described  them  as  "  undulatory," 
when  the  movement  of  the  ground  was  mainly  in  a  horizontal 
direction;  "  subsultory,"  when  the  motion  was  vertical,  like  the 
effect  of  a  normal  wave  at  the  epicentre;  and  "vorticose," 
when  the  movement  was  rotatoiy,  apparently  due  to  successive 
impulses  in  varying  directions. 

The  sounds  which  are  associated  with  seismic  phenotnena, 
often  described  as  subterranean  rumbling  and  roaring,  are  not 
without  scientific  Interest,  and  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
Davison.  "  Isacoustic  lines  "  are  curves  drawn  through  places 
where  the  sound  is  heard  by  the  same  percentage  of  observers. 
The  sound  is  always  low  and  often  inaudible  to  many. 

The  refined  instruments  which  arc  now  used  by  seismologists 
for  determining  the  elements  of  earthquake  motion  and  for 
recording  earthquakes  from  distant  origins  are  described  in  tbe 
article  Seishometes.  These  instruments  were  developed  as  B 
consequence  of  the  attention  given  in  modem  times  to  the  study 
of  earthquakes  in  the  Far  East.  (F.  W.  R.*) 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  the  study  of  earthquakes  and  the  world-wide  interest 
shown  in  their  phenomena  were  initiated  in  work  com-  ^^^ 
menced  in  Japan.  When  the  Japanese  government, 
desiring  to  adopt  Western  knowledge,  invited  to 
its  shores  bodies  of  men  to  act  as  its  instructors,  the 
attention  of  the  newcomers  was  naturally  attracted  to  the 
frequent  shakings  of  the  ground.  Interest  in  these  phenomena 
increased  more  rapidly  than  their  frequency,  and  at  length  it  was 
felt  that  something  ^ould  be  done  for  their  systematic  aiudy. 
At  midnight  on  the  23nd  of  February  x88o  movements  more 
violent  than  usual  occurred;  chimneys  were  shattered  or  rotated, 
tiles  slid  down  from  roofs,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  seen  that 
Yokohama  had  the  appearance  of  a  city  that  had  suffered  a  - 
bombardment.  The  excitement  was  intense,  and  before  the  ruins 
had  been  removed  a  meeting  was  convened  and  the  Scismological 
Society  of  Japan  established.  The  twenty  volumes  of  original 
papers  published  by  this  body  summarise  to  a  large  extent  the 
results  of  the  later  study  of  seismology.* 

The  attention  of  the  students  of  earthquakes  in  Japan  was 
at  first  directed  almost  entirely  to  seismomctry  or  earthquake 
measurement.  Forms  of  apparatus  which  then  existed,  as  for 
example  the  seismographs,  seismometers  and  seismoscopo 
of  Mallet,  Palmieri  and  others,  were  subjected  to  trial;  but 
inasmuch  as  they  did  little  more  than  indicate  that  an  earthquake 
had  taken  place — the  more  elaborate  forms  recording  also  tlie 
time  of  its  occurrence — they  were  rapidly  discarded,  and  instru- 
ments were  constructed  to  mtasurt  earthquake  motion.  Slightly 
modified  types  of  the  new  instramenis  devised  in  Japan  were 
adopted  throughout  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  seismometry  developed  in  Japan  revolutionised  the 
seismometry  of  the  world.  The  records  obtained  from  the  new 
instruments  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  character  of  earth- 
quake motion,  and  the  engineer  and  the  arehitect  were  placed 
in  a  position  to  construct  so  that  the  effects  of  known  movements 
could  be  minimized.  It  was  no  doubt  the  marked  success,  both 
practical  and  scientific,  attending  these  investigations  that  led 
the  Japanese  government  to  establish  a  choir  of  seismology  at  its 
university,  to  organize  a  system  of  nearly  1000  observing  stations 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  1893  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
scientific  and  practical  men  to  carry  out  investigations  which 
might  palliate  the  effects  of  seismic  disturbances.  In  the  fiist 
year  this  committee  received  a  grant  of  j^sooo,  and  as  liberal 
sums  for  the  same  purpose  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 

■  The  publications  for  1880-189S  were  termed  the  Trannclitrnt 

of  the  Seumohticat  Society  ofjapan,  and  for  1893-1B95  the  Scisww- 

togical  Journal  of  Japan.    The  observations  are  now  published  by 

the  Eanhquake  Investi^tion  Committee  of  Japan,  and  edited  by 

I  F.  On^,  profeMor  of  •ewmol.ogy  at  the  uniwrsity  of  Tokyo* 
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parlUmentaiy  estimates,  It  nuty  be  assumed  thtt,the  work  has 
been  fraught  with  good  results.  In  their  publications  we  find  not 
only  records  of  experiences  and  experiments  in  Japan,  but  descrip- 
tions and  comments  upon  earthquake  cCiccts  in  other  countries. 
In  two  of  the  volumes  there  are  long  and  extremely  well  illus- 
trated accounts  of  the  earthquake  which  on  the  i3th  of  June 
1897  devastated  Assam,  to  which  country  two  membcis  of  the 
above-mentioned  committee  were  despatched  to  gather  such 
information  as  might  be  of  value  to  the  architect  and  builder 
in  earthquakenhaken  districts. 

A  great  impetus  to  seismological  investigation  in  Europe  and 
America  was  no  doubt  given  by  the  realization  of  the  fact  that 
a  large  earthquake  originating  in  any  one  part,  of  the 
worid  may  be  recorded  in  almost  any  other.  Italy 
for  many  years  past  has  had  its  observatories  for 
recording  earthquakes  which  can  be  felt,  and  which 
are  of  local  origin,  but  at  the  present  time  at  all  its  lirst-class 
stations  we  find  instruments  to  record  the  unfelt  movements 
due  to  earthquakes  originating  at  great  distances,  and  as  much 
attention  is  now  paid  to  the  large  earthquakes  of  the  world  as 
to  the  smaller  ones  originating  within  Italian  territory.'  The 
KaistrlicJu  Akaiemie  dcr  Wistemchafltn  of  Vienna  established 
earthquake  observatories  in  Austria,'  and  the  Central  Observa- 
torium  of  St  Petersburg  has  carried  out  similar  work  in  Russia. 
Germany  attached  a  seismological  obaervatory  M  its  university 
at  Stiassburg,  whilst  provision  has  been  made  for  a  professorship 
of  Earth  Physics  (Ctophysik)  at  Cdttingen.'  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  British  Association,  seismographs 
of  a  similar  character  have  been  installed  at  stations  all  over 
the  worid.*  The  prinripal  objects  of  this  extended  and  still 
extending  system  of  stations  are  to  determine  the  velocity  with 
which  motion  is  propagated  over  the  surface  and  through  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  to  locate  the  positions  of  sub-oceanic  earth- 
quake origins,  and  generally  to  extend  our  knowledge  respecting 
the  physical  nature  of  the  planet  on  which  we  live. 

We  now  know  that  earthquakes  are  many  times  more  frequent 
than  was  previously  suppfKCd.  In  Japan,  for  example,  between 
_  i88s  and  1892  no  fewer  than  8331  were  recorded — that 

■TMrtT^  **  "'  '*^'  ""  **  average  there  were  during  that  time 
_.«_■  more  than  1000  disturbance*  per  year.  Although 
many  of  these  did  not  cause  a  sensible  shaking  over 
areas  exceeding  a  few  hundred  square  miles,  many  of  them  were 
sufficiently  intense  to  propagate  vibrations  round  and  through 
the  globe.  If  we  pick  out  the  well-marked  earthquake  districts 
of  the  world,  and  give  to  each  of  them  a  scismicity  or  earthquake 
frequency  per  unit  area  one-third  of  that  in  Japan,  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  is  that  considerable  areas  of  our  planet  ate  on  the 
average  shaken  every  half-hour. 

The  knowledge  which  we  now  possess  respecting  the  localities 
where  earthquakes  are  frequent  and  the  forms  of  the  foci  from 
which  they  have  spread,  enables  us  to  apeak  definitely 
^JJ^JJj^  respecting  the  originating  causes  of  many  of  these 
j,i,»-.  phenoihcna.  It  is  found,  for  example,  that  althou^ 
in  many  countries  there  may  be  displays  of  volcanic 
and  seismic  activity  taking  place  almost  side  by  side,  it  is  only 
larely  that  there  is  direct  rebtionship  between  the  two.  Now 
and  then,  however,  before  a  volcano  breaks  into  eruption  there 
nay  be  a  few  ineSectual  efforts  to  form  a  vent,  each  of  which 
I  ^  The  chief  Italian  station  is  at  Rocca  di  I^pa  near  Rome.  It  is 
equipped  with  delicate  instruments  designed  by  its  director.  Giovanni 
Agamennone.  The  records  since  169^  arc  published  in  the  BotUuino 
dttU  SocitA  Sismaiorica  Italiana,  edited  by  Luigi  Patasso.  director 
«l  the  Central  Ofiice  Tur  Meteorology  and  Ccodynamics  at  Rome. 
.  *The  chief  Austrian  publications  are: — UUtkeUungpi  4er  Erd- 
SeitnammissioH  dtr  k.  Akad.  der  Wisun.  in  Wun  (since  1897);  DU 
Brdhebenwane  (1901-1907);  and  the  "  Ncucste  ErdbebennachrKhten, 
Beihte  der  Monatttckrift  "  Die  ErdbeUnwarte.** 

*  The  **  International  Seismological  Atsodation  "  was  founded  at 
Straisburg  in  1003,  and  publishes  the  Btitrdie  tur  Gtopkyiik,  edited 
1)y  George  Gerland,  director  of  the  Strassburg  station;  the  papers 
are  printed  in  several  languages. 

*The  records  of  the  British  Association  stations  are  published 
(since  1896)  in  the  Reports.  Chile  has  a  national  earthqualce  service 
{founded  after  the  Valparaiso  earthquake  of  August  1906)  directed 
by  comte  dc  Montcuus  de  Balloic. , 


is  accompanied  by  m  Biore  than  a  slight  local  diaking  of  th« 
ground.  This  is  true  even  foe  the  largest  and  moat  violent 
eruptions,  when  mountains  have  with  practically  a  lingle  eSoit 
blown  off  their  heads  and  shoulders.  Thus  the  earthquake  whidi 
accompanied  the  eruption  of  Bandoisan,  in  central  Japan,  in 
1888  was  felt  only  over  a  radius  of  15  m.  The  analyses  of  the 
seismic  registers  of  Japan  deady  indicate  that  eomparatively 
few  shakings  originate  near  to  the  volcanoes  of  the  country,  the 
majority  of  them,  like  those  of  mainy  other  countries,  coming 
from  regions  where  volcanic  rocks  are  absent.  The  gicatest 
number  spread  inland  from  the  Pacific  seaboard,  the  movement 
becoming  mote  and  iftare  feeble  as  it  approaches  the  backbone 
of  the  country,  which  is  drilled  with  nimwrous  volcanic  vents. 
What  is  true  for  Japan  is  generally  true  for  the  western  coasts  o( 
North  and  South  America. 

Speaking  broadly,  earthquakes  are  most  frequent  along  the 
steeper  flexures  in  the  earth's  surface,  and  in  thne  repoos  whet* 
there  is  geological  evidence  to  show  that  slow  secular 
movements  in  the  earth's  crust  ate  possibly  yet  In  "l^"' 
progress.  With  a  unit  distance  of  3  degrees,  or  iw  Z^tttt. 
geographical  m.,  we  find  that  the  slopes  running 
eastwards  from  the  highlands  of  Japan  and  westwards  from  the 
Andean  ridges  down  into  the  Pacific  vary  from  i  in  >o  to  1  in  30, 
and  it  is  on  the  faces  or  near  to  the  bottom  of  thne  slopes  that 
seismic  efforts  are  frequent.  The  slopes  ruiuilng  from  Australia, 
eastern  America  and  western  Europe  into  the  neighbouring 
oceans  vary  between  i  in  70  and  x  in  250,  and  in  these  regions 
earthquakes  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  seismic  activity  met 
with  in  the  Himalayas  and  the  Alps  finds  its  best  explaiution 
in  the  fact  that  these  mountains  are  geologically  recent,  and 
there  are  no  reasons  to  doubt  that  the  forces  which  brought 
their  folds  into  existence  are  yet  in  action. 

This  peculiar  association  of  earthquakes  with  pronounced 
topographical  configuration  and  certain  geological  conditions 
evidently  indicates  that  the  origin  of  many  of  them  is  connected 
with  rock  folding.  Inasmuch  as  certain  large  earthqiutkcs  have 
been  accompanied  by  rock  fracture,  as  for  example  in  1891, 
when  in  central  Japan  a  fault  some  so  m.  in  length  was  created, 
whilst  the  origins  of  others  have  been  distinctly  traced  to  the 
line  of  an  existing  fatUt  or  its  continuation,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  majority  of  earthquakes  are  spasmodic  accelerations  in 
the  secidar  movements  which  are  creating  (and  in  some  instances 
possibly  obliterating)  the  more  prominent  feattKes  of  the  earth's 
surface.  These  secular  movements,  which  include  upheavals, 
subsidences,  horizontal  displacements— all  of  which  are  explained 
on  the  assumption  of  a  crtist  seeking  support  on  a  nucleus 
gradually  contracting  by  leas  of  heat,  are  collectively  referred 
to  as  bradyseismical  (0paiiit,  slow)  movements.  To  these  may 
be  added  movements  directly  attributable  to  the  influence  of 
gravity.  Sub-oceanic  districts  in  a  state  of  seismic  strain  may 
be  so  far  loaded  by  the  accumidation  of  sediments  that  gentle 
bending  may  be  accompanied  by  sudden  yieldings.  This  possibly 
accounts  for  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Toncgawa  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jafian.  The  distortions  so 
frequently  observed  in  fossils  and  pebbles,  the  varying  thickness 
of  contorted  strata,  and  the  "  creep  "  in  coal-mines,  together 
with  other  phenomena,  indicate  that  rocks  may  flow.  Observa- 
tions of  this  nature  lead  to  the  supposition  that  high  plateau-like 
regions  may  be  gradually  subsiding  under  the  influence  of  their 
own  weight,  and  that  the  proceis  of  settlement  may  from  time 
to  time  be  spasmodic  in  its  character.  Whether  the  earthquakes 
which  originate  round  the  submerged  basal  frontiers  of  the 
continents  bouiuling  the  Pacific  are  ever  attributable  to  such 
activities,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  All  that  we  know  with  certainty 
b  that  they  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  such  a  vast  displace- 
ment of  material  that  the  ocean  has  been  set  into  a  state  of  oscil- 
lation for  periods  of  24  hours,  that  in  some  instances  there  have 
been  marked  changes  in  depth,  and  that  enormous  sub-oceanic 
landslips  have  occurred.  These  phenomena  are,  however,  equoUy 
well  explained  on  the  assumption  of  sudden  faulting  accom- 
panied by  violent  shaking,  which  would  dislodge  steeply  inclined 
beds  of  material  beneath  the  ocean  as  it  docs  upon  the  land. 
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Although  the  proximate  catue  o(  earthquake  motion  is  traced 
to  sudden  yicldiogs  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  brought  about 
Twoirt—  ^y  some  form  of  bradyseismical  action,  the  exist- 
aitmitlf  cnce  of  at  least  two  distinct  types  of  seismic  motion 
«Mte  indicates  that  the  meclianical  conditions  accompany- 
^•''*"'  ing  the  fracturing  of  rocks  are  not  always  identical. 
90  or  95  %  of  the  earthquakes  which  can  be  recorded  con- 
sist of  elastic  or  quasi-elastic  vibrations.  The  remainder, 
including  the  large  earthquakes,  not  only  exhibit  the  cbstic 
movements,  but  are  accompanied  by  surface  undulations  which 
are  propagated  most  certainly  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  round 
their  origin,  and  then  as  horixontal  movements  sweep  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe.  The  former  of  these  may  accompany 
the  formation  of  a  new  fault  or  the  sudden  renewal  of  movement 
along  an  old  one;  they  are  cracking  or  rending  effects,  without 
any  great  displacement.  The  latter  are  probably  fracturings 
accompanied  by  vertical  and  horizontal  dispfaicements  of  masses 
of  the  earth's  crust  sufficiently  great  to  set  up  the  observed 
surface  undulatioiis.  These  shocks  are  so  frequently  followed 
a  few  minutes  later  by  disturbances,  which  from  their  similarity 
to  the  movements  which  have  preceded  them  may  -be  called 
earthquake  echoes,  that  we  are  led  to  the  speculation  that  we  are 
here  dealing  with  the  caving-in  of  ill-supported  portions  of  the 
earth's  crust,  the  waves  from  which  are  radiated  to  boundaries 
and  then  returned  to  their  origin  to  coalesce  and  give  rise  to  a 
second  impulse  not  unlike  the  primary.  Succeeding  the  first 
repetition  of  motion  recorded  by  the  seismograph  there  is  often 
a  rhythmical  repetition  of  simiUtr  wave  groups,  suggesting  the 
existence  within  our  earth  of  phenomena  akin  to  multiple  echoes. 

The  introduction  of  new  methods  into  setsmometry  quickly 
revolutionised  our  ideas  respecting  the  character  of  earthquake 
ChmmiM  motion.  Although  an  earthquake  may  be  strongly 
mttartk'  felt  within  a  distance  of  50  m.  from  its  origin,  and 
f«*»  although  the  movements  in  the  upper  storeys  of 
boUbo.  buildings  within  the  shaken  area  may  be  large,  the 
actual  range  of  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  ground  is  usually 
less  than  i^of  aninch.  Withsuchcarthquakesordinaryscismo- 
graphs  for  recording  vertical  motion  do  not  showany  distuibancc. 
When  the  movement  reaches  )  in.  it  becomes  dangerous,  and 
a  back-and-fdrth  movement  of  an  inch  is  usually  accompanied 
by  destructive  effects.  In  this  hitter  case  the  amplitude  of  the 
vertical  record  which  indicates  the  existence  of  surface  waves 
will  vary  between  ]  and  t{t  °'  "n  inch.  In  the  earthquake  which 
devastated  central  Japan  on  the  }6th  of  October  1891,  ncariy 
every  building  within  the  epifocal  district  fell,  the  ground  was 
fissured,  forests  slipped  down  from  mountain  sides  to  dam  up 
valleys,  whilst  the  valleys  themselves  were  permanently  com- 
pressed. The  horizontal  movements  seem  to  have  reached 
9  in.  or  I  ft.,  and  the  surface  undulations  were  visible  to  the  eye. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  movements  are  performed  varies 
throughout  a  disturbance.  A  typical  earthquake  usually  com- 
mences with  minute  elastic  vibrations,  the  periods 
of  which  vary  between  \  and  ^  of  a  second.  Thpse 
are  recorded  by  seismographs,  and  are  noticed  by 
certain  of  the  lower  animals  like  pheasants,  which 
before  the  occurrence  of  movement  perceptible  to  human  beings 
scream  as  if  alarmed.  -  When  an  earthquake  is  preceded  by  a 
soimd  we  have  evidence  of  preliminary  tremors  even  more 
rapid  than  those  recorded  by  seismographs.  Following  these 
precursors  there  is  a  shock  or  shocks,  the  period  of  which  will  be 
I  or  >  seconds.  From  this  climax  the  movements,  although 
irregular  in  character,  become  slower  and  smaller  until  finally 
Ihey  are  Imperceptible.  The  duration  of  a  small  earthqu.ike 
usually  varies  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  minute,  but  large  earth- 
quakes, which  are  accompanied  by  surface  undulations,  may  be 
felt  for  >  or  3  minutes,  whilst  an  ordinary  seismograph  indicates 
a  duration  of  from  6  to  1 1  minutes.  A  free  horizontal  pendulum 
tells  OS  that  with  severe  earthquakes  the  ground  comes  to  rest 
by  a  series  of  more  or  less  rhythmical  surgings  continuing  over 
I  or  a  hours.  Although  the  maximum  displacement  has  a 
definite  direction,  the  successive  vibrations  are  frequently 
performed  in  many  different  azimuths.    The  predominating 


direction  at  a  given  station  in  certain  instances  is  apparently 
at  right  angles  to  the  strike  of  the  neighbouring  strata,  this 
being  the  direction  of  easiest  yiekling. 

Earthquake  motion  as  recorded  at  stations  several  thousands 
of  miles  distant  from  its  origin  exhibits  characteristics  strikingly 
different  from  those  just  described.  The  precursors 
now  show  periods  of  from  1  to  s  seconds,  whilst  the  ''"''t^ 
largest  movements  cofiesponding  to  the  shocks  may  have 
periods  of  from  >o  to  40  second  The  interval  isf  time  by 
which  the  first  tremors  have  outraced  the  maximum  movement 
has  also  become  greater.  Within  a  few  hundreds  of  miles  from 
an  origin  this  interval  increases  steadily,  the  velocity  of  propa- 
gation of  the  first  movements  being  about  >  km.  per  second, 
whilst  that  of  the  latter  may  be  taken  at  about  1.6  km.  per 
second.  Beyond  this  distance  the  velocity  of  transmission  of 
the  first  movements  rapidly  increases,  and  for  great  distances. 
as  for  example  from  Japan  to  England,  it  is  higher  than  we 
should  expect  for  waves  of  compression  passing  through  steel 
or  glass.  This  observation  precludes  the  idea  that  these  pre- 
liminary tremors  have  travelled  through  the  heterogeneous 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  since  the  average  velocity  of  their  trans- 
mission increases  with  the  length  of  the  path  along  which  they 
have  travelled,  and  we  but  rarely  obtain  certain  evidence  that  a 
seismograph  has  been  disturbed  by  waves  which  have  reached 
it  by  travelling  in  opposite  (Erections  round  the  world,  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  earthquake  precursors  pass  through 
our  earth  and  not  round  its  surface.  The  following  table  relating 
to  earthquakes,  which  originated  off  the  coast  of  Borneo  on  the 
10th  and  >7th  of  September  1897,  is  illustrative  of  the  velocities 
here  considered: — 


Localities. 

Distance 
from 
origin 

in  degrees. 

Velocity 
in  luns. 
per  tec.  i[ 
on  chord. 

Averace 
depth  of 
^  chord  ia 
l\km.. 

Nicolaleff 

Potsdam        

Catania.  Ischia,  Rocca  di 

Papa,  Rome    .     j     .     . 

Isle  of  Wight      ■ 

9«* 

lOJ* 

<l 

9-9 
9« 

•■O 

9-1 

95 
ie-3 

The  chords  referred  to  here  are  those  joining  the  earthqtiake 
origins  and  distant  observing  stations,  and  it  will  be  noted  that 
one-quarter  of  the  square  root  of  the  average  depths  at  which 
these  run  closely  corresponds  to  observed  average  velocities 
if  wave  paths  followed  chords.  This  increase  of  velocity  with 
average  depth  shows  that  the  paths  followed  through  the  earth 
must  be  curved  with  their  convexity  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  These  observations  do  not  directly  tell  us  to  what  ex- 
tent a  true  wave  path  is  deflected  from  the  direction  of  a  chord, 
but  they  suggest  as  an  extremely  plausible  assumption  that 
the  square  of  the  speed  is  a  linear  function  of  the  depth  bdoir 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  With  this  assumption  Dr  C.  G.  Knott 
shows  that  the  square  of  the  speed  («>)  can  be  expressed 
linearly  in  terms  of  the  average  depth  of  the  chord  i,  thus: 
I*"  a-9-f-036  4,  the  units  being  miles  and  seconds.  The  formula 
applies  with  fair  accuracy  to  moderate  and  high  values  of  i,  but 
it  gives  too  high  a  value  for  short  chords.  It  follows  that  the 
square  of  the  speed  Increases  09%  per  mile  of  descent  in  the 
earth.  The  conclusion  we  arrive  at  b  that  the  preliminary 
tremors  which  pass  through  the  earth  do  so  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  origin  at  the  rate  of  almost  s-j  km.  per  second.  Thi* 
velocity  Increases  as  the  wave  path  plunges  downwards,  atulnuig 
in  the  central  regions  a  velocity  of  16  to  17  kms.,  whilst  the 
highest  average  velocity  which  is  across  a  diameter  lies  between 
10  and  1 3  kms.  per  second. 

The  large  surface  waves  radiating  from  an  origin  to  a  distant 
place  have  vclodtics  lying  between  f6  and  4  kms.  per  second, 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  when  the  higher  velocity  has  beca 
noted  this  rcfera  to  an  observation  at  a  station*  very  remote 
from  the  origin.  One  explanation  of  this  is  the  assumption  that 
only  veiy  Urge  waves  Indicating  a  large  initial  disturbance  are 
capable  of  travelling  to  great  distances,  and  as  pointed  out  by 
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S.  D.  OUbaiB,  lugewtwt  andet  tka  inflnfncif  af  gnvUy  w31 
tnvel  faster  than  amall  mves.  Tluie  mvci  (which  may  be 
gnviutioiul  or  distortional)  arc  noordcd  aa  ilow  tiltisgs  of  the 
ground  measured  by  angles  of  0-5  to  10  or  15  seconds  of  arc,  or 
as  boriaontal  ditplacancnls  of  o-s  or  several  miHinwtrts.  Tbeir 
calculated  lengths  have  reached  50  kms.  (31  m.). 

In  thesectionof  this  artide relating  to  thecanscof  earthquakes 
a  little  has  been  said  about  their  frequency  or  the  number  of 

times  these  phenomena  are  repeated  during  a  given 

*"'''■  interval  of  time.  It  has  been  shown  that  all  countries 
an  rtxj  often  moved  by  earthquakes  which  have  originated 
at  great  distances.  Great  Britain,  for  example,  is  crossed  about 
100  times  a  year  by  earthquskf  waves  having  duiations  of  from 
3  minutes  to  3  houn,  whilst  the  vibnloiy  motions  wbkhotiginate 
in  that  country  are  not  only  smaU  but  of  tare  oocunence.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  world's  history,  because  the  contraction  of 
its  nudras  was  more  rapid  than  it  is  at  present,  it  is  commonly 
inferred  that  phenomena  accompanying  bradyseismical  activity 
must  have  been  more  pronounced  and  have  diown  themselves 
upon  a  grander  scale  than  (hey  do  at  the  present  time.  Now, 
altfaou)^  the  records  of  our  rods  only  carry  us  back  over  a  certain 
portioa  of  this  histoty,  they  certainly  represent  an  interval  irf 
time  sufficiently  long  to  furnish  some  evidence  of  such  cnfedile- 
ment  if  it  ever  existed.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  however, 
we  meet  with  distinct  evidences  in  the  biter  chapters  of  geological 
history  of  plutonic  awakenings  much  more  violent  than  those 
recorded  at  its  commencement.  During  Palaeozoic  times  many 
mountain  ranges  were  formed,  and  accompanying  these  otogenic 
processes  there  was  marked  volcanic  activity.  In  the  succeeding 
Secondaiy  perfed  plutonic  forces  were  quiescent,  but  during 
the  fonnstiain  of  the  early  Tertiaries,  when  some  of  the  largest 
moantafa  ranges  were  created,  they  awoke  with  a  vigour  greater 
than  had  ever  been  previously  exhibited.  At  this  period  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Scotland  was  as  temaikable  for  its  volcanoes 
and  its  earthquakes  as  Japan  is  at  the  present  day.  If  the 
statonent  relating  to  the  general  decrease  in  bradyseismical 
change*  referred  merely  to  their  frequency,  and  omitted  reference 
to  their  magnitude,  the  views  of  the  geologist  and  physicist 
mi^t  harmonize.  One  explanation  for  this  divergence  of 
opinion  may  rest  on  the  fact  that  too  little  attention  has  been 
directed  to  all  the  conditions  which  accompany  the  adaptation 
of  die  earth's  crust  to  its  shrinking  nucleus.  As  the  latter  grows 
smaller  the  puckerings  and  foldings  of  the  former  should  grow 
latser.  Each  succeeding  geok>gkal  epoch  should  be  characterized 
by  mountain  formations  more  stupendous  than  those  which 
preceded  them,  whilst  the  fracturing,  dislocation,  caving-bi  of 
Ol^upported  re^ons,  and  creation  of  lines  of  freiedom  for  the 
exhibition  of  volcanic  activity  which  would  accompany  these 
changes,  would  grow  in  magnitude.  The  written  records  of 
many  countries  reflect  but  on  a  smaller  scale  the  crystallized 
records  in  their  hills.  In  1844,  at  Comrie,  in  Perthshire,  as  many 
as  twelve  earthquakes  were  recorded  in  a  single  month,  whilst 
now  there  ate  but  one  or  two  per  year.  Earthquake  frequency 
varies  with  time.  A  district  under  the  influence  of  hypogenic 
activities  reaches  a  condition  of  seismic  strain  which  usually 
is  rdieved  rapMly  at  first,  but  subsequently  more  slowly. 

tfae  small  sfaodts  which  folk>w  an  initial  large  disturbance  are 
known  as  aftershocks.  The  first  shock  which  in  1891  devastated 
central  Japan  was  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a  large  fault, 
and'tlie  3364  small  shacks  whkh  sticceeded  this  during  the 
feBowing  two  yean  are  regarded  as  do*  to  intermittent  settle- 
■tents  of  disjointed  material.  The  decreasing  frequency  with 
which  aftershocks  occur  may  be  represented  by  a  curve.  Dr  F. 
Omori  pofaits  out  that  the  continuation  of  such  a  curve  gives  the 
Deans  of  determining  the  length  of  time  which  will  probably 
dapse  before  the  region  to  which  it  refers  will  return  to  the  some 
feismic  quiescence  that  it  had  prior  to  the  initial  disturbance. 

The  podtive  results  that  we  have  nspectliig  the  periodicity 
of  earthquakes  are  but  few.  Generally  earthquakes  are  some- 
what  more  frequent  during  winter  than  during  summer,  and  this 
applies  to  both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  The 
■BinaU  periodicity,  which,  however,  does  not  show  itself  if  ody 


dotiuctiva  f  rtKqiiakfi  are  considend,  &ids  an  »T>'«»«»i~'j 
according  to  Dr  Knott,  in   the  annual  periodicity  of  lon^ 
continued  stresses,  as  for  fsamplft  those  due  to  the 
afTiimulation  of  snow  and  to  barometric  gndients.       i^^ 
For  certain  earthquake  regions  there  appears  to  be  a  ' 

distinct  semi^imiial  period  for  which  no  satisfactory  eiphuia- 
tion  has  yet  been  adduced.  Although  the  elaborate  legisten 
of  Japan,  which  have  enabled  us  to  group  eartliquake*  aoootding 
to  their  respective  origins  and  varying  intensities,  and  tas«|iatate 
aftershocks  from  initial  disturbances,  have  bcea  subjected  by 
Dr  Knott  to  most  careful  analysis,  with  the  object  of  d^covering 
periodicilies  coosected  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  the 
lunar  day  or  lunar  months,  nothing  of  marked  character  has 
been  found:  Certainly  there  is  slight  evidence  of  a  periodicity 
connected  with  the  times  of  conjunction  and  opposition  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  a  maximum  frequency  near  the  time  of 
perigee,  but  the  effect  of  lunar  stresses  is  comparatively  Inagni* 
Scant.  Otdinary  earthquakes,  and  especially  aftershocks,  show 
a  dinmal  period,  but  we  cannot  say  that  there  are  more  earth- 
quakes  during  the  night  than  during  the  day. 

Maay  experiments  and  investigations  have  been  made  to 
determine  a  possible  relatk)nship  between  earthquakes  and 
electrical  phenomena,  but  beyond  dmwing  attention  ,. 

to  the  fact  that  luminous  appearances  may  accompany  **^7^ 
the  friction  of  moving  masses  of  rock,  and  that  a  ^glnia' 
temporary  current  may  be  established  in  a  line  by  th* 
disturbance  of  an  earth-plate,  these  inquiries  have  yielded  but 
little  of  importance.  The  inquiries  respecting  a  possible  relation' 
ship  between  adjustments  so  frequently  taking  place  within 
and  beneath  that  reghm  called  the  crast  of  the  earth  and  mag- 
netic phenomena  are,  however,  of  a  more  promising  nature. 
We  have  seen  that  at  or  near  the  origin  of  eattiiqoakes  which  for 
several  hours  disturb  continents,  and  occasionally  cause  oceans 
to  oscilUite  for  hmger  periods,  we  sometimes  have  direct  evfclence 
of  the  bodily  displacement  of  many  cubic  miles  of  material. 
When  this  material  is  volcanic  it  is  almost  invariably  magnetic, 
and  we  perceive  in  its  sudden  rearrangement  causes  which  should 
produce  magnetic  effects  within  an  epifocal  district.  In  Japan, 
where  attention  is  being  directed  to  phenomena  of  this  descrip- 
tion, not  only  have  such  effects  been  observed,  but  unusual 
magnetic  disturbances  have  been  noted  prior  to  the  occurrence 
of  large  earthquakes.  These  may,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  mere 
coincidences,  but  when  we  consider  volcanic  and  s<^ic  activities 
as  evidences  of  physical  and  chemical  changes,  together  with 
mechanical  displacements  of  a  magnetic  magma,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  they  should  have  at  least  a  local  influence 
upon  magnetic  needles.  Another  form  of  disturbance  to  which 
magnetic  needles  are  subjected  is  that  which  accompanies  the 
passage  of  large  earth-waves  beneath  certain  observatories 
situated  at  great  distances  from  earthquake  origins.  At  Utrecht, 
Potsdam  and  Wilhehnshaven  the  magnetographs  are  frequently 
disturbed  by  seismic  wsvcs,  whilst  at  many  other"  European 
observatories  such  effects  are  absent  or  only  bardy  appreciable. 
To  explain  these  marked  differences  in  the  behaviour  of  magnetic 
needles  at  different  stations  we  are  at  present  only  in  a  position 
to  formulate  hypotheses.  Hey  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
different  needles  have  different  periodic  time*  of  osdDation; 
it  is  possible  that  at  one  observatory  the  mechanical  movements 
of  the  ground  are  much  greater  than  at  others;  we  may  speculate 
on  the  existence  of  materials  beneath  and  around  various  observa- 
tories which  are  different  in  their  magnetic  characters;  and, 
lastly,  we  may  picture  a  crust  of  varying  thicluiess,  which  from 
time  to  time  is  caused  to  tise  and  fall  upon  a  magnetic  magma, 
the  pbces  nearest  to  this  being  the  most  disturbed. 

A  subject  to  which  but  little  attention  has  been  directed  is 
the  effect  which  displays  of  seismic  and  volcanic  activities  have 

had  upon  the  human  mhid.    The  effects  are  distinctly  . 

dual  and  opposite  in  character.     In  countries  like  umtt^m 
England,  where  earthquakes  are  seldom  experienced,  mlat, 
the  prevailing  idea  is  that  they  are  aSiodatcd  with  oil 
that  is  baneful.    For  certain  earthquakes,  which  fortunately 
an  less  dian  i  %  of  those  which  are  anouoJIy .recorded,  tUt_» 
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partiiUy  true.  A  disastrous  shock  may  tmnervt  •  whole  com- 
muAity.  Effect*  of  this  nature,  however,  differ  in  a  marked 
manner  with  different  naliottaUtic*.  After  the  shock  of  tSgi, 
when  Japan  lost  9960  of  its  Inhabitants,  amongst  tlie  wounded 
indications  of  mental  eadtement  were  shown  in  spinal  and  other 
trouble.  NotwithsundingtheligfatUeartedncaaofthisparticular 
nation,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  long  series  of  seismic 
effects  chronicled  in  Japanese  histoiy,  which  culminated  in 
1896  in  the  loss  of  >9/>oo  lives  by  sea-waves,  has  been  without 
some  effect  upon  its  mental  and  moral  character.  Several 
earthquakes  are  annually  commemorated  by  special  services 
at  temples.  In  bygone  times  governments  have  recognized 
earthquakes  as  visitations  of  an  angry  deity,  whom  they  have 
endeavoured  to  appease  by  repealing  stringent  laws  and  taxes. 
In  other  countries  the  sermons  which  have  been  preached  to 
show  that  the  tremblings  of  the  world  were  visitations  consequent 
on  impiety,  and  the  prayers  which  have  been  formulated  to 
ward  off  disasters  in  the  future,  far  exceed  in  number  the  earth- 
qoakes  which  gave  rise  to  them.  In  1755  many  of  the  English 
clergy  held  the  view  that  Lisbon  was  destroyed  because  its 
inhabitants  were  Catholics,  whilst  the  survivors  from  that 
disaster  attributed  their  misfortune  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
tolerated  a  few  Protestant  heretics  in  their  midst.  To  avoid 
a  recurrence  of  disaster  certain  of  these  were  baptized  by  force. 
In  the  myths  relating  to  underground  monsters  and  personaga 
that  are  said  to  be  the  cause  of  earthquakes  we  see  the  direct 
effects  which  exhibitions  of  seismic  tiul  volcanic  activity  have 
produced  upon  the  imagiiwtioii.  The  beUefs,  or  more  properly, 
perhaps,  the  poetical  fancies,  thus  engendered  have  exhibited 
themselves  in  various  forms.  Beneath  Japan  there  is  said  to  be 
a  catfish,  which  in  other  countries  is  replaced  by  a  mole,  a  bog, 
an  elephant  or  other  living  creature,  which  when  it  is  restless 
shakes  the  globe.  The  Kamchadales  picture  a  subterranean 
deity  called  Tuil,  who  in  Scandinavian  mythology  is  represented 
by  the  evil  genius  Loki.  We  have  only  to  think  of  the  reference 
in  the  Decalogue  forbidding  the  making  of  graven  images  of  that 
which  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  to  see  in  early  BibUcol  history 
evidence  of  a  subterranean  mythology;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  same  causes  which  led  to  the  creation  of  Pluto,  Vulcan 
and  Poseidon  gave  rise  to  practices  condemned  by  Moses. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  practical  benefits  derived  from  seismo- 
logical  investigations  relate  to  important  changes  and  new 
principles  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  arts  of 
the  engineer  and  builder  when  corutructing  in  earth- 
quake countries.  The  new  rules  and  formulae,  rather 
than  being  theoretical  deductions  from  hypotheses, 
are  the  outcome  of  observation  and  experiment.  True 
measures  of  earthquake  motion  have  been  given  to  us  by  modem 
seismometers,  with  the  result  that  seismic  destructivity  can  be 
accurately  expressed  in  mechanical  units.  From  observation 
we  now  know  the  greatest  acceleration  and  maximum  velocity 
of  an  earth  particle  likely  to  be  encountered;  and  these  ore 
measures  of  the  destructivity.  The  engineer  is  therefore  dcoliDg 
with  known  forces,  and  he  has  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  are 
chie6y  applied  in  a  horizontal  direction.  A  formula  connecting 
the  acceleration  requisite  to  overturn  bodies  of  different  dimen- 
sions has  been  given.  The  acceleration  which  will  fracture  or 
shatter  a  column  firmly  fixed  at  its  foundation  to  the  moving 
nrth  may  be  expressed  as  follows:— 


where 
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base. 
•  •the  weight  of  the  portion  broken  off. 

With'  this  formula  and  its  derivatives  we  are  enabled  to  state 
the  height  to  which  a  wall,  for  example,  may  be  built  capable 
o(  resisting  any  assumed  acceleration.    Experience  has  shown 


that  yielding  first  shows  itself  at  the  base  of  ■  pier,  a  wall  or  • 
building,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the  lower  portion  of  >>ucli 
structures  should  be  of  greater  dimensions  or  stronger  than  that 
above.  Piers  having  these  iocretaed  dimensions  below,  and 
tapering  upwards  In  a  proper  manner,  so  that  every  horizontal 
section  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  inertia 
of  its  superstructure,  are  employed  to  carry  railways  In  Japan. 
In  that  country  cast-iron  piers  are  things  of  the  past,  whilst 
piers  of  masonry,  together  with  their  foundations,  no  longer 
follow  the  rules  of  Oldinary  engineering  practice. 

After  flood,  fire,  earthquake,  or  when  opportunity  present* 
itself,  changes  are  Introduced  in  the  construction  «>f  ordinary 
buildings.  In  a  so-called  earthquake-proof  house,  althou^ 
externally  it  is  similar  to  other  dwellings,  we  find  taf  ten  running 
from  the  ridge  pole  to  the  floor  sills,  an  exceedingly  light  roof, 
iron  straps  and  sockets  replacing  mortices  and  tenons,  and  many 
other  departiues  from  ordinary  niles.  Mosoiuy  ardics  for 
bridges  or  arched  openings  in  walls  (unless  protected  by  lintels), 
heavy  gables,  ornamental  copings,  cappings  for  chimney*, 
have  by  their  repeated  failure  shown  that  they  are  undesirablt 
features  for  oonstruction  in  earthquake  countries.  As  sites  lot 
buildings  it  is  well  to  avoid  soft  ground,  on  which  the  movement 
is  always  greater  than  on  hard  ground.  Excessive  movenent 
also  takes  place  along  the  face  of  unsupported  openings,  and  for 
this  reason  the  edges  of  scarps,  bluffs,  cuttings  and  river-banks 
arc  localities  to  be  avoided.  In  short,  the  rules  and  piccautioos 
which  have  to  be  recognized  so  as  to  avoid  or  mitigate  the 
effects  of  earthquake  movement  are  so  numerous  that  students 
of  engineering  arid  architecture  in  Japan  receive  a  special  course 
of  lectures  on  this  subject.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  large 
earthquake  may  eatjul  a  loss  of  life  greater  than  that  which 
takes  place  in  many  wan,  and  that  for  the  reconatiuctioB  of 
ordinary  buildings,  factotiet  and  public  work*  an  expendituio 
of  several  million  pounds  sterling  is  lequired,  the  importance 
of  these  studies  cannot  be  overrated.  Severe  earthquakes  are 
fortunately  tmknown  in  the  British  Isles,  but  we  luve  simt)l]r 
to  turn  our  eyes  to  earthquake-shaken  oolonia  ai>d  lands  ill 
dose  commercial  touch  with  Great  Britain  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  mitigating  such  disasters  as  much  a*  posiibie,  and 
any  endeavour  to  obviate  the  wholesale  destruction  of  life 
should  appeal  to  the  civilized  communities  of  the  world. 

An  unexpected  application  of  seismometry  has  been  to  record 
the  vibration  of  railway  trains,  bridges  and  steamships.  Ab 
instrument  of  suitable  construction  will  give  records 
of  the  more  or  less  violent  jolting  and  vibratory 
movements  of  a  train,  and  so  localize  irregularities 
due  to  changes  in  the  character  of  ballast  and  sleepers, 
to  variation  in  gauge,  &c  An  instrument  placed  on  a  locomotive 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  effects  due  to  the  methods  of 
balancing  the  wheels,  and  by  alterations  in  this  respect  a  saving 
of  fuel  of  from  i  to  5  lb  of  coal  per  mile  per  locomotive  has 
sometimes  been  effected. 

By  mapping  the  centres  from  which  earthquakes  originate 
off  the  coast  of  Japan,  we  have  not  only  determined  districts 
where  geological  activity  is  pronounced,  but  have  placed  before 
the  cable  engineer  well-defined  localities  which  it  is  advisable 
to  avoid;  aiul  in  the  records  of  unfclt  earthquakes  which 
originate  far  from  land  similar  information  is  being  collected 
for  the  deeper  ports  of  the  oceans.  Occasionally  these  records 
have  almost  immediately  made  dear  the  cause  of  a  cable  failure. 
From  lack  of  such  information  in  1S88,  when  the  cables  connect- 
ing  Australia  with  the  outer  world  were  simultaneously  hroken, 
tbc  sudden  isolation'  was  regarded  as  a  possible  operation  of 
war,  and  the  colonists  called  out  their  naval  and  military  reserves. 
Records  of  earthquakes  originating  at  great  distances  have 
also  frequently  enabled  us  to  antidpate,  to  correct,  to  extend,  or 
to  disprove  telegiaphic  accounts  of  the  disasters.  Whatever 
information  a  scismogram  may  give  is  certain,  whilst  the  informa- 
tion gathered  from  tdegrams  may  in  the  prxxxss  of  transit 
become  exaggerated  or  minimized.  Otherwise  imaccountable 
disturbances  in  rcconls  from  inagnetogn^>hs,  bacogtsphs  and 
other  instruments  employed  in  obcetvstorics  sie  (tcqueotlx 
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apUned  bx  reference  to  the  traces  yielded  by  seismometeu. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  io  seismological  investigation  has 
twen  the  determination  of  the  varying  rates  at  which  motion  is 
propagated  through  the  world.  These  measurements  have  already 
thrown  new  light  upon  its  effective  rigidity,  and  if  we  assume 
that  the  density  oi  the  earth  increases  uniformly  from  its  surface 
towards  its  centre,  so  that  its  mean  density  is  J '  s,  then,  according 
to  Knott,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  which  governs  the  trans- 
missioil  oif  preliminary  tremors  of  an  earthquake  increases  at  a 
rate  of  nearly  i  •  2  %  per  mile  of  descent.  (J.  Ml.) 

Authorities.— J.  Milne,  Seismology  (London,  i8g8).  Earthtjuakes 
(London,  189S).  Bakerian  Lecture,  "  Recent  Advances  in  Seia- 
mology,"  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1906,  77,  p.  365;  J.  A.  Ewing,  ^femoir 
on  Earthquake  Measurement  (Tokyo,  1883);  C.  E.  Dutton,  Bjjrtk- 
mtakes  in  the  Lieht  oj  the  New  SeismoUigy  (London,  1904) ;  "  The 
Charleston  Earthquake  of  AujT.  31,  1886."  Ninth  Annual  Report 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  1889;  W.  H.  Hobbs,  Eartbr 
quakes,  an  Introduction  to  Seismic  Geology  (London,  1908),  "  The 
San  Francisco  Earthquake  and  Fire.  1906."  Bull.  U.S.  Ceol.  Swv. 
No.  324:  **  The  California  Earthquake  of  Ap.  18,  1906,"  Rep.  State 
Earthq.  Com.  (Washington.  D.C.,  1908) ;  R.  D.  Oldham.  "  Report  on 
the  Great  Earthquake  of  12  June  1897."  Mem.  Ceol.  Surv.  India,  xxix. 
1899,  "  On  the  Propagation  of  Earthquake  Motion  to  great  Dia- 
tances,"  Phil.  Trans..  1900,  A,  vol.  194.  p.  135,^"  The  Constitution 
of  the  Interior  of  the  Earth  as  revealed  by  Earthquakes,"  Quar. 
Jour.  Grot.  5oc.',  1906,  62,  p.  456;  1907,  63,  p.  344;  C.  Davison,  A 
Study  of  Recent  Earthquakes  (London.  1905) :  The  Hereford  Earth- 
quake oJ  December  17.  tSg6  (Birmingham,  1899),  "The  Invcrtiga- 
■  tton  of  Earthquakes.]'  Beitrage  z.  Geophysik,  lid.  ix..  1908.  p.  20I, 
and  papers  on  British  earthquakes  in  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.\ 
T.  J.  J.  Sec.  "  The  Cause  of  I-";arthqinkc3,  Mountain  Formation  <»nd 
KiiiUied  V'uKiitjiiit^ui  i.^ixiu^u.1  vii:lj  tiit.-  Physics  of  iht  lilarth," 
Proc  Amer.  Phil.  Sec.,  1006,  49,  p.  373;  F.  Freeh,  "  Erdbcbcn  und 
Gebirgibau,"  Pelermanns  UiUcilunren,  Bd.  53,  1907.  p.  245  (with 
maps) :  C.  G.  Knott.  The  Physics  0/  Earthquake  Phenomena  (Oxford, 
iao8) :  Comte  F.  de  Monteasus  de  Balloce,  Les  Tremblemenls  ie  terre: 
mfographtM  siumologiqtie  (Paris,  1906),  La  Sciemee  siismolopqtu 
(1907) ;  Transactums  of  the  Seismological  Society  of  Japan;  Setsnu- 
logicai  Journal  (Yokohama);  Bollettino  deUa  Societi  Sismologica 
Jtaliana  (Rome);  Reports  of  the  British  Association,  containing  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Committee  for  Seismological  Inveati^tions; 
papera  in  the  BeitrSie  nr  Ctophyrih  and  the  ErtdiuunisbihuU. 

BARTH-8TAR  (Cnufer),  in  botany,  a  kind  of  puS-hall,  with  a 
dfatinct  outer  coat  which,  on  separating  from  the  inner,  splits 
into  several  divisions,  which  be- 
come reflexed  and  spread  like  a 
star.  The  inner  coat  enveloping 
the  spores  is  supported,  like  a  ball, 
either  with  or  without  a  stalk  on 
the  upper  face  of  4he  star.  The 
spores  escape  generally  by  means 
of  a  distinct  aperture  which  ap- 
r-t  riWiiil  iir  pears  in  the  top  of  the  ball.    There 

P^,i^  •  • *•  "^  Oii«»»  jjj  several  species  in  Britain  found 

CtutitCmnihtMS.Tat.  tia.  on  the  ground  or  on  decaying  leaves. 
They  an  rare  or  local,  but    more 
common  in  the  south  or  south-east  of  England  than  in  other 
parts  of  Britain. 

I  IABI8W0BII,.  the  common  name  of  a  chaetopod  worm 
foond  nearly  all  over  the  world.  Unnaeus  recognized  only  one 
species  of  eaithworm  and  named  it  Lumtricus  Itrreslris.  There 
•re  mnr  one  thousand  weB-chatacterized  species  known  from 
<IHteieut  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  number  increases  almost 
daSy. .  lite  earthworms  of  England  belong  entirely  to  the  three 
genera  LtimMcus,  ABalobofhara  and  Attums,  which  are  further 
snbdivided  by  some  systematiats;  and  these  genera  form  the 
pceratent  eartfawom  fauna  of  the  Palaearctic  region  and  are 
also  very  numerogs  in  theNearctic  region.  Elsewhere  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  indigenous,  but  are  replaced  by  the  numerous 
otber  genera  of  the  funBies  entuacrated  in  the  article  Chaetopoda 
(f  a).  It  is  a  remaifcable  fact  that  these  genera,  comprizing  a 
separate  family  LumMeUat,  when  introduced  into  tropical 
and  other  coontrics,  thrive  abundantly  and  oust  the  indigenous 
terns.  In  gathering  of  earthworms  from  various  extra-European 
oonntrles  it  is  always  found  that  if  the  collections  have  been 
nude  in  cnkivated  groond  and  near- the  coast  the  worms  are  of 
Eanqiean  species;  farther  inland  the  native  forms  are  met  vrith. 
as  in  every  case  the  iMmiritidat  from  DOO-Eorapean 


countries  are  identical  with  European  species,  since  it  has  been 
shown  that  these  animals  are  very  readily  introduced  accidentally 
with  plants,  &c.,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  impatient 
of  sea  water,  it  seems  dear  that  the  presence  of  these  Lunaricidae 
in  other  continents. is  due  to  accidental  transportation.  Most 
earthworms  live  in  the  soil,  which  they  devour  as  they  burrow 
through  it.  A  few,  like  their  allies  the  river  worms  (Limicolac), 
habitually  frequent  streams,  bkcs,  &c.  One  genus,  at  any  tale, 
viz.  Pontodrilus,  seeks  an  unusual  environment,  and  is  found 
in  heaps  of  sea-weed  cast  up  by  the  sea.  The  range  of  this  genus 
is  therefore  naturally  wider  than  that  of  other  genera  which  are 
confined  to  land  masses  and  cannot  cross  the  sea  by  their  own 
efforts.  It  might  be  inferred,  therefore,  and  the  inference  is 
proved  by  facts,  that  truly  oceanic  islands  have  no  indigenous 
fauna  of  earthworms,  but  are  inhabited  by  forms  which  are 
identical  with  those  of  neighbouring  continents,  and  doubtless, 
therefore,  accidentally  introduced. 

Like  the  leeches  the  earthworms  produce  cocoons  which  are 
a  product  of  the  glandular  epithelium  of  the  clitellum.  In  these 
cocoons  are  deposited  the  eggs  together  with  a  certain  amount 
of  albumen  upon  which  the  devdoping  embryos  feed.  So  far 
as  ,is  known,  the  production  of  cocoons  Is  universal  among 
earthworms  and  the  remaining  CMigochaeta  of  aquatic  habit. 
The  young  leave  the  cocoon  as  fully  formed  earthworms  in  which, 
however,  the  genitalia  are  not  fully  developed.  There  is  no 
free  living  larval  stage.  Out  of  a  single  cocoon  emerge  a  varying 
number  of  young  worms,  the  numbers  being  apparently  char- 
acteristic of  the  species.  The  work  of  earthworms  in  aiding 
in  the  production  of  the  subsoil  and  in  levelling  the  surface  was 
first  studied  by  C.  Darwin,  and  has  since  been  investigated  by 
others.  This  work  is  partly  carried  out  beneath  the  surface 
and  partly  on  the  surface,  upon  which  the  worms  wander  at 
night  and  eject  the  swallowed  and  triturated  earth;  frequently 
castings  of  some  height  are  formed  of  coiled  ropes  of  agglutinated 
particles  of  mould.  The  indigenous  species  of  Great  Britain, 
about  twenty  in  number,  do  not  grow  to  a  greater  length  than 
some  to  in.;  but  in  several  tropical  countries  there  are  species 
which  grow  to  a  length  of  from  3  to  6  ft.  Thus  we  have  in 
Natal  the  gigantic  Microchatla  rappt,  in  Ceylon  Megascolcx 
c(^uku3y  in  Australia  Megascolides  auitralis^  and  an  equally 
large  form  in  South  America.  (F.  E.  B.) 

EABWIO,  an  insect  belonging  to  the  Forficiiluhe,  a  family 
usually  referred  to  the  Orthoptera,  but  sometimes  regarded 
as  typifying  a  special  order,  to  which  the  names  Dermaptera, 
Dermatoptera  and  Euplexoptera  have  been  given,  in  allusion 
to  certain  pecuh'arities  in  the  structure  of  the  wings  In  the  species 
that  possess  them.  The  front  wings  are  short  and  homy  and 
when  at  test  meet  without  overlapping  in  the  middle  line,  like 
the  wing-cases  of  brachelytrous  (cocktail)  beetles.  The  hind 
wings,  on  the  contrary,  are  for  the  roost  part  membranous'  and,' 
when  extended,  of  large  size;  each  consists  of  two  portions,  the 
distal  of  which,  in  virtue  of  the  arrangement  and  jointing  of  its 
nervures.  Is  capable  of  being  both  doubled  up  and  folded  fanwisc 
beneath  the  proximal,  which  is  partly  htmiy  when  the  wing  is 
tucked  away  under  the  front  wing-case  of  the  same  side'.  Apart 
from  these  characteristics,  the  most  distinctive  feature  of 
earwigs  is  the  presence  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen  of  a  pair  of 
pincers  which  are  in  reaKty  modified  appendages,  known  as 
cercopods,  and  represent  the  similar  limlM  of  Japyx  and  the 
caudal  feelers  of  Campodea  and  some  other  Insects. 

The  PorfictilHat  are  almost  cosmopolitan;  but  the  various 
species  and  genera  differ  from  eadt  other  both  in  structure  and 
size  to  a  comparatively  slight  extent.  The  length  and  armature 
of  the  pincers  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  wings  are  perhaps 
the  most  important  features  used  by  sysfematists  in  (fistinguish- 
ing  the  various  kinds.  Of  particular  zoological  interest  in  this 
connexion  is  a  Ceylonese  genus  DjscrUitia,  in  which  the  cercopods 
are  long,'  many-jolntcd  and  filifom  during  the  early  stages  of 
growth,  and  only  assume  at  the  last  moult  the  forcipate  structure 
characteristic  of  the  family.  The  best  known  earwig  is  the 
common  European  species,  Ferficula  auriealaria.  This  insect 
is  gregarious  and  noctumaL    It  bides  by  day  ludcr  atones  oc 
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the  loosened  bark  of  tree*  or  In  any  device  wr  hole  iheltered 
from  the  light.  At  oight  it  crawls  about  in  search  of  food,  which 
consists  to  a  small  extent  of  dead  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
but  principally,  as  gardeners  are  aware,  of  the  petals  and  other 
parts  of  flowers  of  growing  shoots  and  soft  ripe  fruit.  During 
the  winter  earwigs  lie  dormant;  but  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year  females  with  their  eggs  may  be  found  in  the  soil,  frequently 
in  deserted  earthworm  burrows.  Maternal  instincts  are  well 
developed,  both  the  eggs,  which  number  about  fifty,  and  the 
young  being  carefully  brooded  and  watched  over  by  the  parent. 
Except  for  the  absence  of  wings,  the  young  are  miniature  models 
of  the  adult.  As  growth  proceeds  the  integtmient  is  periodically 
cast;  and  at  the  final  moult  the  perfect  winged  insect  appears. 
Males  and  females  are  like  each  other  in  size,  but  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  difference  in  the  number  of  visible  abdominal 
segments,  the  male  having  nine  and  the  female  seven.  In  the 
male,  moreover,  the  pincers  are  caliper-like  and  toothed  at  the 
base,  whereas  in  the  female  they  are  untoothed  and  only  lightly 
curved  at  the  tip.  These  differences  suggest  that  the  pincers 
aid  in  the  pairing  of  the  sexes.  However  that  inay  be,  they 
are  known  to  be  used  in  the  folding  of  the  wings;  and  their 
importance  as  weapons  of  defence  is  attested  by  the  pre- 
cision and  effect  with  which  they  are  wielded  against  assailants 
like  ants.  (R.  I.  P.) 

EASBMBNT  (Ft.' aise;  O.  Fr.  abemetU;  Anglo-Lat.  aisia- 
mtntum,  a  piivikge  or  convenience),  in  English  law,  a  species 
of  "  servitude  "  or  limited  right  of  use  over  land  belonging  to 
another.  It  is  distinguished  from  profits  d  prendre — another 
species  of  servitude  which  involves  a  right  to  participate  in  the 
profits  of  the  soil  of  another— since  an  easement  confers  merely 
a  convenience  {ainamenlum)  to  be  exercised  over  the  land  of 
another  (without  any  participation  in  the  profits  of  it),  (.e.  a 
right  to  use  the  soil  or  produce  of  the  soil  in  a  way  tending  to  the 
more  convenient  enjoyment  of  another  piece  of  land.  Thus 
a  right  of  way  is  an  easement,  a  right  of  common  is  a  profit.  An 
easement  is  distinguishable  also  from  a  licence,  whidi,  unless  it 
is  coupled  with  a  grant,  is  personal  to  bot^  grantor  and  grantai 
and  is  neither  binding  on  the  licensor,  nor,  in  general,  assignable 
by  the  licensee;  while  both  the  benefit  and  the  burden  of  an 
casement  are  annexed  to  land  (Gale  on  EaiemciUs,  gth  ed.  p.  i). 
With  easements  are  sometimes  classed  certain  closely  allied 
"  natural  rights,"  such  as  a  landowner's  right  to  lateral  support 
for  his  soil  in  its  natural  state,  and  a  riparian  owner's  tight  to  the 
natural  flow  of  a  stream. 

^  The  essential  features  of  an  easement,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  are  therefore  these:  (i.)  It  is  an  hicotporcal  right; 
■  right  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  land-mot  to  the  land  itself; 
(ii.)  it  is  imposed  upon  corporeal  property;  (iii.)  it  is  a  right 
without  profit;  (iv.)  it  requires  for  its  constitution  two  distinct 
tenements — the  "  dominant  tenement  "  which  enjoys  the  right, 
and  the  "  servient  tenement "  which  submits  to  it.  This  last 
characteristic  excludes  from,  the  category  of  easements  the 
so-called  "  easements  in  poss,"  such  as  a  right  of  way  conferred 
by  grant  independently  of  the  possession  of  any  tenement  by 
the  grantee.  The  true  easement  is  an  "  appendant "  or  "  appiv- 
tenant "  right,  not  a  "  right  in  gross." 

Further  classifications  of  easements  must  be  noted.  They 
are  divided  into  (a)  affirmaim  or  poiUm,  those  which  authorixe 
the  commission  of  an  act  by  the  dominant  owner,  eg.  rights  of 
way,  a  right  to  draw  water  from  a  spring,  rights  of  aqueduct, 
and  negalm,  when  the  easement  restricts  the  rights  of  the 
servient  owner  over  his  own.  property,  £,g.  prevents  him  from 
building  on  land  so  as  to  obstruct  ancient  lights  (cf.  also  the 
oght  to  the  support  of  neighbouring  soil);  (i)  coatiauaus,  of 
which  the  enjoyment  may  be  continual  without  the  iutetierence 
of  man,  e.g.  access  to  Ught,  and  duamHnuous,  where  there  must 
be  a  fresh  act  on  each  occasion  of  the  exercise  of  the  right,  e.g. 
m  right  of  way,' or  tight  to  draw  water;  (c)  apparmt,  where 
there  are  visible  external  signs  of  the  exercise  of  the  right,  n,  a 
tight  to  dam  up  a  watercourse,  and  noimpparait,  where  nich 
signs  are  absent,  e.g.  a  right  to  btcral  support  from  land,  a 
Btohibition  to  build  above  a  certain  bei^^ 


A  cquuitioH  of  BsMUKafa.— Easements  may  be  acquired  (a)  ty 
express  grant,  either  by  statute,  or  by  deed  iuUr  mos,  or  1^ 
will;  (i)  by  an  implied  grant;  (c)  by  express  or  implied  reserva- 
tion, e.g.  by  the  owner  of  land  in  selling  the  fee  (a»  to  implied 
reservation,  see  Gale  on  EasemaUs,  8th  ed.  pp.  137  et  seq.); 
(d)  by  prescription,  cither  at  common  law  or  under  the  Prescrip- 
tion Act  1833.  Ancxpressgrant,orexpressreservation,ofanease- 
ment  cannot  be  effected  except  by  deed.  An  easement  arises  by 
implied  grant  wherea  man  makesonepait  of  his  tenementdepend- 
ent  on  another,  or  makes  the  parts  mutually  interdependent, 
and  grants  any  such  part  with  the  dependence  attaching  to  it  to 
another  person  (Innes,  Law  of  EatemaUs,  7th  ed.  p.  10).  For 
example,  a  man  builds  two  houses,  each  of  which  by  the  plan  of 
construction  receives  support  trqm  the  other;  this  mutual 
right  of  support  is  a  fnon-easement,  of  which  on  isevetuice  of 
the  tenements  the  grantee  of  one  will  have  the  benefit;  where 
the  enjoyment  of  the  severed  tenement  could  not  be  had  at  all 
without  such  a  right,  it  is  said  to  be  an  "  easement  of  necessity." 

Easements  are  acquired  by  prescription  at  oommon  law  by 
proof  of  "  immemorial  user  "  by  the  dominant  owner  and  those 
through  whom  he  claims.  At  one  time  it  was  thoogfat  that 
such  proof  must  date  back  to  the  first  year  (i  189)  of  Richard  L 
(see  preamble  to  Prescription  Act  1832).  The  ground,  however, 
on  which  prescription  was  admitted  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
easements  was  the  fiction  of  a  "  lost  grant."  Long  enjoyment 
of  the  right  pointed  to  its  having  had  a  legal  origin  in  a  grant 
from  the  servient  owner,  and  so  any  period  of  reaaonably  kng 
use  came  to  be  accepted.  A  "  lost  grant "  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  made  (the  question  is  one  of  fact)  if  20  yean*  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment  is  shown.  To  avoid  the  difficulties  of  proof 
of  prescriptive  right  at  common  law,  the  Prescription  Act  1831 
established  shorter  periods  of  user.  In  the  case  of  eaacnents, 
other  than  light,  the  periods  of  prescription  are  20  years  for  a 
claim  that  may  be  defeated,  and  40  years  for  an  indefeasible 
claim  (s.  2).  'The  right  of  access  of  light  is  dealt  with  under  s.  3 
(see  Anoemt  Lfcars).  The  enjoyment  to  become  ptescriptive 
must  be  open,  <.e.  of  such  a  character  that  the  owner  of  the 
tenement  said  to  be  servient  has  a  reasonable  opportunity  of 
becoming  aware  of  the  adverse  claim  (UitioH  ligfiaafe  C*.  v. 
London  Grating  Dock  Co.,  190*.  a  Cb.  557);  aad  U  must  be 
enjoyed  as  of  right  (Gardner  v.  Boigson's  Kingston  BretetryJ^., 
1903,  A.C  tig)  as  against  the  owner  of  the  tenement  aficcted 
(KUgotir  V.  Caddes,  1904,  i  KB.  457).  The  periods  of  prescrip- 
tion are  to  be  ceckoned  backwards  from  the  time  when  some 
suit  or  matter  involving  the  claim  of  the  dominant  owner  has 
arisen  (s.  4).  Nothing  is  to  be  deemed  an  interruption  unless 
the  act  of  intetraptian.bas.been  submitted  to,  or  acquiesced  i«, 
for  a  year  (s.  4).', 

Easements  may  be'cxtinguisbed  (L)  by  express  releaae — here 
an  instrument  under  seal  is  necessary;  (ii.)  by  "merger,"  ix. 
where  both  tenements  become  the  ptopcrty  of  the  sane  owner; 
(iii.)  by  abandonment  through  non-user.  In  the  case  of  dis- 
continuous easements,  the  shortest  period  of  noiHiaer  may 
suffice  if  there  is  direct  evidence,  of  an  intention  to  abaAdoa. 

A  word  may  be  added  here  as  to  the  right  to  aic  It  is  •• 
actionable  nuisance  to  cauK  pollution  of  the  air  entcdng  a 
dwelling-house.  The  owner  of  a  dwelliog-bouae  may  by  pre^ 
scription  acquire  a  right  to  the  passage  of  air  tbrou^  it  ^  I 
defined  channel;  and  the  eojoymeot  without  inlcmipiioB- of 
ventilation  by  means  of  air  flowing  io  a  definite  channel,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  owner  and  occupier  of  the  adjoBiiag  prenisev 
deates  a  presumption  of  the.  grant  of^uch  ad  easement  (see 
Gale  on  Easements,  8th  ed.  pi.  338), } 

In  Scots  Lati  the  term  ".easement "-  isunknown.  Both  the 
name  "  servitude  "  and  the  main  species  cf  servitudes  oustog 
in  Roman  law  (f.v.)  harve  been  adopted.  i.Tfae  dassificatiaa  df 
servitudes  into  postive  and  negative,  &c.;  and  the  modes  <i 
their  creation  and  extinction,  aiesbaflar  to  those  of  En^Ush  law. 
The  statutory  period  of  prescription  is  40  years  (Scots  Acts  1617, 
c  ts),  or  30  years  in  the  case  of  enjoyment  under  Uiy  ex /ads 
valid  irredeemable  title  duly  recorded  in  the  appropriate  rc^sttc 
of  taaines  (Conv^aocug  (ScotlandLAct  j.874).    There  aia 
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tmtia  Mrvitodes  sp«d»l  to  Scou  b«,  e.g.  "  tUtUge,"  by 
wUch  laiub  are  "  tUiied  "  or  bound  to  a  paiticular  mill,  and 
tbe  pooacsMn  obliged  to  grind  their  grain  there,  for  payment  of 
certain  maUma  (qnantitiea  of  grain  or  meal,  payable  to  the  mill- 
ovaer)  and  ogiweb  (small  quantitiea  given  to  the  mill  servant*} 
as  the  customary  pace  of  grinding.  Statutory  provision  has 
beta  made  for  the  cnmmutattan  o(  these  duties  (Thidage  Act 
1799),  and  they  have  now  almost  disapfjcaied. 

Tbe  FtEOcb  Code  Civil  (Arts.  637  et  seq.)  and  tlie  other 
Eonipean  codes  (e^.  Belgium,  arts.  637  et  seq.;  HoUaad,  aits. 
7ai.et  seq.;  Italy,  arts.  531  et  seq.;  Spain,  arts.  530  et  seq.; 
Gcnnany,  arts.  roiS  et  seq.)  dosdy  follow  Roman  law.  French 
law  is  in  force  in  Mauritius,  and  has  been  followed  in  Quebec 
(CSM  Code,  arts.  499  et  seq.)  and  St  Lnda  (Qva  Code,  arts. 
449  et  seq.).  In  In^  the  law  is  regulated,  on  English  Ones, 
by  the  Easements  Act  r882  (Act  v.  of  1883).  The  term  "  ease- 
ments," however,  in  India  inchidei  frtfiti  i  prendre.  In  the 
South  African  colonies  the  law  of  casements  is  based  on  tlie 
Roman  Dutch  law  (see  Maasdorp,  ItatUulei  oj  Cape  Laa,  11J04; 
Bk.  ii,  p.  s66  et  seq.).  In  most  of  the  other  colonics  the  law 
of  easements  is  siR^ar  to  English  law.  In  some,  however,  it 
has  been  provided  by  statute  that  rights  to  the  access  and  use  of 
light  or  water  caimot  be  acquired  by  prescription:  €.%.  Victoria 
(Water  Act  1890,  No.  tt56,s.  3),  Ontario  (Real  Property  Limita- 
tion Act,  Revised  Stats.  Ontario,  1897;  c  133,  s.  36,  light). 

In  the  UniM  Slates  the  law  of  easements  is  founded  upon, 
and  substantially  identical  with,  English  law.  The  English 
doctrine,  however,  as  to  acquisition  of  right  of  light  and  air  by 
prescription  is  not  accepted  in  most  of  the  States. 

AuTHOBlTias. — Enduh  Law:  Gale,  Law  of  Ememtnts  (8th  cd., 
London,  1908);  Goddard,  Lavi  of  Easements  (6th  ed.,  London, 
1901):  laneSt  Digest  iff  the  Law  of  Easements  (7th  ed.,  London,  1903). 
IndtttH  Law:  Peacock,  Easements  in  Pritish  India  (Calcutta,  <904); 
Hudson  and  Inman,  Law  of  Light  and  Air  (2ad  ed.,  London,  1905). 
Scats  Law:  Erskine,  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland  (20th  cd., 
Edinburgh,    1903).      Amzrican   Law:    Jones,   Law  of  Easements 

iNew  York.  1898)]  Bouvier,  Ijsw  Did.  (Boston  and  London,  1897); 
iulint  Cases,  London  and  Boston,  i894~r90i,  tit.  Easement 
(American  Notes).  (A.  W.  R.) 

EAST.  ALFRED  (1849-  ),  English  painter  and  etcher,  wax 
twm  at  Kettering  00  the  isth  of  December  t849.  One  of  the 
Host  prominent  among  modem  English  landscape  painters,  he 
received  his  art  education  first  at  the  CUasgow  School  of  Art 
aad  then  in  Paris  at  the  £coIe  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  under 
Rsbert-FIeury  and  BouguCreau.  His  landscapes  arc  remarkable 
for.  tbe  lyrical  use  of  colour  and  for  the  pleasing  rhythm  of  line 
which  is  the  result  of  careful  selection  and  building  up  of  the 
eletncnts  that  constitute  the  scene.  Based  on  keen  observation  of 
the  colour  of  nature  and  on  careful  studies  of  the  details,  they  are 
amnged  with  a  rare  and  by  no  means  obvious  sense  of  balance 
•nd  compositional  beauty  wUcb  summarily  discards  all  dis- 
turbing acddenis  of  nature.  He  also  achieved  distinction  as 
an  etcher,  and  published  an  instructive  and  useful  volume 
OB  landscape  painting  (London,  r9o6).  He  began  to  exhibit  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  t88s,  and  was  elected  an  associate.  In 
1906  he  became  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists. 
Many  of  his  wgrks  are  to  be  found  in  the  English  provincial 
CiUerics;  Manchest«rowns  "  The  Silent  Somme  "  and  "Autumn  "; 
Livetpool,  "  Gibraltar  from  Algedros^';  Leeds,  "  The  Golden 
Valley  " ;  Birmingham,  *'  Hayle  from  Lelant ";  Preston, "  An  Idyll 
of  Spring";  and  Hull,  "Evenug  on  tbe  Cotswoids."  His 
"  Passing  Storm  "  is  at  the  Luxembourg;  "  The  Nene  Valley  " 
at  the  Venice  gallery;  and  "  A  Haunt  of  Andent  Peace  "  at 
tbe  National  gallery  in  Budapest.  In  roos  he  nxdved  tbe  order 
o(  tbe  Ciown  of  Italy  in  connexion  with  his  services  to  the 
Venice  inteniatioaal  exhibition;  and  be  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Japanese  hleiji  Bijutsu  KaL 

CAR  AHOUA.  one  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  Anglo-Saxon 
Britain  tras  divided.  Bede  gives  no  Monnation  about  Its  origin 
except  that  its  eaiBest  settlers  were  Angles.  The  kingdom  of 
East  AngUa  oompiiied  the  two  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
With  regard  to  the  western  boundary  we  have  no  accurate 
Woanalion,  but  it  wa*  probafaty  formed  by  tbe  fen*  of 
CMDhridceshitt. 


This  kingdom  first  appears  In  Bede's  narrative  eady  in  the 
7th  century,  when  its  power  was  at  its  height.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  iGthelberht,  who  died  about  616,  Rsdwald 
of  East  Angh'a,  who  had  apparently  spent  some  time  at  the  court 
of  Kent,  began  to  win  for  himself  the  chief  position  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  of  his  day.  -  His  position  was  assured,  at  least 
temporarily,  in  .617,  when  he  decided  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Nottbumbiian  prince  Edwin,  then  a  fugitive  at  his  comt,  and 
defeated  Athelfdth  of  Northumbtia  on  the  banks  of  the  Idle, 
a  tiibotaiy  of  the  Trent,  in  Mercian  tenitoiy.  Rjcdwald  had 
been  converted  to  Chrfitianity  in  Kent,  but  after  his  return  home 
he  relapsed,  according  to  Bede,  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  wife, 
and  there  were  to.be  seen  in  the  same  building  a  Christian  and  a 
pagan  altar.  Bede  states  that  Rjcdwald  was  tbe  son  of  Tytili, 
the  son  of  Wufia,  from  whom  the  East  Anglian  royal  family 
derived  their  name  Wulfingas.  According  to  the  Hisloru 
BriUtmm  Gufia  (Wuffa)  was  the  son  of  (Gueclia)  Wehha,  who 
first  ruled  the  East  Angles  in  BritairL  This  would  put  the  organi- 
zation of  the  kingdom  in  the  fint  or  second  quarter  of  the  4th 
century.  Eorpwald,  the  son  of  RadwaU,  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Edwin,  but  was  soon  afterwards  slain  by  Ricberfat 
(617  or  6}g),  whereupon  the  kingdom  again  became  pagan  for 
three  years,  when  Sigeberiit,  the  brotber  of  Eorpwald,  became 
king  and  founded  a  see  for  Felix  at  Dunwich.  Sigebcrfat  also 
founded  a  school  in  East  Angiia,  and  on  the  arrival  of  an  Irish 
missionary  named  Furjeus  be  built  hira  a  monastery  at  Ctt06- 
keresburi,  perhaps  to  be  iilentiSed  with  Burgh  Castle.  Before 
644,  however,  Sigebcrfat  raigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  his 
brotber  Ecgric  and  retired  to  a  monastery.  Shortly  afterwards 
both  brothers  were  slain  by  Penda  of  Merda  in  his  invasion  of 
East  Anglia,  and  Aiuia  became  king.  This  king  was  an  en- 
thusiasu'c  Christian,  and  converted  Coenwalb,  king  of  Wesscx, 
who  bad  fled  to  hb  court.  Two  of  his  daughters,  Siethryth 
and  iEthclbeig,  ^toek  tho  veil;  while  another,  Sexburg,  was 
married  to  Earconbcrfat,  king  of  Kent;  and  a  fourth,  /Ethcl- 
thiyth,  after  two  marriages,  with  Tondberht  of  the  South  Cyrwe 
and  Ecgfrith  of  Northumbria,  became  abbess  of  Ely.  In  £54 
Anna  was  slain  by  Penda  of  Merda,  aiul  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  iEthelhere,  who  was  killed  in  655  at  the  Winwaed, 
fighting  for  the  Mercian  king  against  Oswio  of  Northumbria. 
In  673  Archbishop  Theodore  divided  the  East  Anglian  diocese 
into  two,  Elmham  being  tbe  seat  of  the  northern,  Dunwich 
that  of  the  southern  bishop.  A  long  blank  folk>ws  in  the  history 
of  this  kingdom,  until  in  791  we  find  Offa  of  Merda  slaying 
i£lhclb«rfat,  king  of  East  AJigh'a,  who  is  said  to  have  been  his 
son-in-law.  East  Anglia  was  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Mcrdan  kings  until  83J,  when  its  people  slew  Bcomwulf  (rf 
Merda,  and  with  their  king  acknowledged  Ecgberiit  (Egbert) 
of  Wesscx  as  their  lord.  In  870  Edmund,  king  of  East  Anglia, 
was  killed  by  the  Danes  under  I'varr  and  Ubbi,  the  son*  of 
Ragnar  LoSbrok. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  kings  of  East  An^a  of  whom  there 
is  record:— Wehha;  WuSa;  Ricdwald,  sen  of  Tytili  and  grand- 
son of  Wuffa  (reigning  it7);  Eorpwald,  son  of  RzdwaM  (d.  627 
or  6>S);  Sigeberht,  brother  of  Eorpwald;  Ecgric,  brother  of 
Sigeberht  (both  sbUn  before  644) ;  Anna,  son  of  Ene  and  grandson 
of  Tytili  (d.  654);  iEthelhere,  brother  of  Anna  (d.  655);  iEthei- 
wald,  a  third  brother;  Aldwulf  (succ.  663,  d.  713),  son  o( 
^thclric  and  grandson  of  Enc;  Elfwald,  son  of  AldwuK  (d.  749); 
Hun  Beonna  and  Alberht;  yEthdberht  (793);  Edmund  (870). 

After  the  death  of  Ragnar  LoCbrok's  sons  East  Anglia  was 
occupied  by  the  Dani^  king  Cuthrum,  who  made  a  treaty 
with  Alfred  settling  thdr  respective  boondaries,  probably  about 
880.  Guthrum  died  in  890.  A  Uiter  king  rumed  Eobric  took  up 
the  cause  of  iEthetwald,  tbe.son  of  iEthdred  I.,  and  was  slain  in 
the  fight  with  the  Kentish  array  at  tbe  Holm  in  905.  A  war 
broke  out  with  King  Edward  the  Elder  In  9r3;  la  921  a  king 
whose  name  is  unknown  was  killed  at  the  fall  of  Tempsfotd, 
and  In  the  same  year  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia  submitted  to 
Edward  the  Elder.  From  this  tine,  probably,  East  Anglia  was 
governed  by  English  earls,  the  most  famous  of  whom  were 
iEthelstan,   sunamed   Half  •King  (932-^5*)    and.  Us   i»t». 
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jEthdwuld  (956-962),  ^nd  lEtheMne;  suiBamed  Dti  amicus 


See'BederiftX.  Etd.  («d.  C.  Pluminer,  Oxford.  1896),  ii.  s.  ■!■ 
iii.  7,  8,  18-20,  32,  W.  3,  5,  iy, .  Saan  Ckramidt  («L  Eirle  and 


PlumWr,  Oxrord,  iSM),"!.  a.  823.  8j8,  8«6,  870,  B80,  885,  890,  894, 

tins,  921;  Hirlaria  BriUonum  (&n-Marte,  I844)>  >•  i9'  H.  Swee 

Itst  EntlUk  TtxU,  p.  171  (Londoo.  188S).  (F.  G.  M.  B.) 


BASIBOUBm,  a  unuudpai  boiDagh  (1883)  in  the  Eutbourne 
parliamentaiy  divisioa  of  Sussex,  England,  6x  nL  S.S.E.  o( 
London  by  the  London,  Biighton  &  South  Coast  railway.  Pop. 
(1891)  34,9<9;  ('901)  43,344,'  Oocal  cennu,  1909)  49.>M.  It 
is  situated  3  m.  N.E.  of  Beacby  Head,  the  loftiest  headland  on  the 
English  Channel  coast  It  once  consisted  of  three  parts— the 
village  of  East  Bourne,  a  mile  inland;  South  Bourne,  lying  back 
from  the  shore;  and  Seahouscs,  fadng  the  beach.  The  church 
of  St  Mary,  the  ancient  parish  church  of  East  Bourne,  is  a 
fine  transitional  Norman  building;  and  there  are  numerous 
modem  churches  and  chapds.  The  principal  buildings  and 
institutions  are  the  town  hall  and  municipal  bmldings,  the 
Princess  Afice  Memorial  and  other  hospitals,  a  free  library  and, 
among  many  high-class  schools,  Eastbourne  CoUege  for  boys, 
founded  in  1 867.  There  is  a  fine  pier  with  pavilion,  and  a  marine 
parade  nearly  3  m.  in  extent,  arranged  in  terraced  promenades. 
Devonshire  Park  of  13  acres  is  pleasantly  laid  out,  and  contains 
a  pavilion  and  a  theatre.  The  duke  of  Devonshire  is  the  principal 
landowner.  Golf  links  are  laid  out  on  the  neighbouring  downs. 
A  Roman  villa  was  formerly  seen  close  to  the  shore,  but  it  is 
not  now  visible.  The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  8  aldermen 
and  24  coundllon.  .  In  1910  the  corporation  promoted  a  bill  in 
parliament  to  add  the  Hampden  Park  district  in  the  parish  of 
WUlingdon  to  the  borough  and  to  make  Eastbourne,  with  this 
extension,  a  county  borough. 

.  BAST  CHICAGO,  a  dty  of  Lake  county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  about  19  m.  S.E.  of  the  business  centre  of  Chicago. 
Pop.  (1890)  i2s$;(i9ao)34ti  (1331  foreign-bom);  (1910)  i9,(^. 
It  is  served  by  several  railways,  including  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Wabash,  the  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  (whose  shops  are  here), 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago,  Indiana  & 
Southern,  and  the  Indiana  Harbor  railways.  East  Chicago 
covers  an  area  whose  greatest  dimensions  are  4  by  3I  m.  That 
part  of  the  city  along  the  lake,  known  as  Indiana  Harbor,  dates 
from  1901  and  has  grown  very  rapidly  because  of  its  position  at 
the  southernmost  part  of  the  Calumet  District,  and  because  of  the 
meeting  here  of  railway  and  lake  commerce.  A  good  harbour 
has  been  constractcd,  a  new  -ship  canal  connecting  the  faaitwur 
with  the  Calumet  river.  East  Chicago  is  industrially  virtually 
a  part  of  "  Greater  "  Chicago;  among  its  manufacture*  ate  iron 
and  steel,  cement,  lumber,  boilets,  hay  presses,  chains,  chemicals 
and  foundry  product*. ,  East  Chicago  was  chaiteicd  as  a  dty  in 

i8«3. 

BASTBB,  the  annual  festival  observed  tkroofbout  Christen- 
dom in  cdromemontion  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  name  Easter  (Ger.  Osltrn),  like  the  names  of  the  days 
of  the  week,  is  a  survival  flam  the  old  Teutonic  mytboioKy. 
According. to  Bede  {De  Ttmf..  KaL  c.  zv.)  it  is  derived  from 
Eoitrt,  or  OsUra,  the  Angjo-Saxon  goddess  of  spring,  to  whom 
the  month  answering  to  our  Afuil,  and  called  Eosttir^moitatk, 
was  dedicated.  This  month,  Bede  says,  was  the  same  as  the 
mtnsU  paschalis,"  when  the  old  festinj  was  observed  with  the 
gladness  of  a  new  solemnity." 

The  name  of  the  festival  in  other  languages  (as  Fr.  piqwa; 
Ital.  puaqtu;  Spaa,  pauna;  Dan.  taaikt;  Dutch  paasdi;  Welsh 
past}  ■*  derived  from  the  Lat.  pastia  and  the  Cr.  ticxa. 
These  in  turn  come  from  the  Chaldee  or  Aramaean  form  an* 
pasdta',  of  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Passover  festival  no* 
poltt.  from  nw  "  he  passed  over,"  in  memory  of  the  great 
deUverance,  when  the  destroying  angel  "  passed  over  the  houses, 
of  the  chiMien  of  IsMd  in  Egypt  when  he  smote  the  Egyptians  " 
(Exod.  xii.  27).  u 

An  emocoHS  derivation  of  the  word  pascka  from  the  Greek 
Mi0xm,  "  to  SttScT,"  thus  connected  with  the  sufferings  or 
passion  of  the  Lord,  is  given  by  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
*a  Iienaeus,  TcrtuUian  and  otheis,  who  were  ignorant  of  Hebrew. 


St  Augustine  (/«  Jearni.  Tract.  55)  notices  this  fabtTetymologj^ 
shows  how  similarity  of  sound  had  led  to  it,  and  gives  the 
correct  derivation. 

There  is  no  indication  of  the  observance  of  the  Easter  festival 
in  the  New  Testament,  or  in  the  writings  of  the  apoatdic  Fathen. 
The  sanctity  of  spedal  times  was  an  idea  absent  from  the  mlnda 
of  the  first  Christians.  "  The  whole  of  time  is  a°  festival  unto 
Christians  because  of  the  excellency  of  the  good  thin^  which 
have  been  given  "  is  the  comment  of  St  Chrysoctom  on  I  Cor<  V.  7, 
which  has  been  emnoously  supposed  to  refer  to  an  spoatoiic 
observance  of  Easter.  The  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates 
(Hist.  Bed.  V.  12)  sutes,  with  perfect  truth,  that  neither  the 
Lord  nor  bis  apostles  enjoined  the  keeping  of  this  or  any  other 
festival  He  says;  "  The  apostles  had  no  thought  of  appointing 
festival  days,  but  of  promoting  a  life  of  blamelesaoess  and 
piety";  and  he  attributes  the  observance  of  Easter  by  the 
church  to  the  perpetuation  of  an  old  usaye,  "  just  as  many  other 
customs  have  been  established." 

This  is  doubtless  the  true  itMement  of  the  case.  The  fint 
Christians  continued  to  observe  the  Jewish  festivals,  though  in  a 
new  spirit,  as  oommemontions  of  events  which  those  festivals 
had  foreshadowed.  Thus  the  Passover,  with  a  new  conceptioa 
added  to  it  of  Christ  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb  and  the  first 
fruits  from  the  dead,  continued  to  be  observed,  and  became  the 
Christian  Easter. 

Although  the  observance  of  Easter  was  at  a  very  eariy  period 
the  practice  of  the  Christian  church,  a  serious  difference  as  to 
the  day  for  its  observance  soon  arpse  'between  the  Christian* 
of  Jewish  and  those  of  Gentile  descent,  which  led  to  a  long  aad 
bitter  controversy.  The  point  at  issue  was  when  the  Paschal 
fast  was  to  be  reckoned  as  ending.  With  the  Jewish  Chiistians, 
whose  leading  thought  was  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  the  fast  ended  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Jews,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  at  evem'ng,  and  the  Easter  festival 
immediately  followed,  without  regard  to  the  day  of  the  week. 
The  Gentile  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  unfettered  by  Jewish 
traditions,  identified  the  first  day  of  the  week  with  the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  kept  the  preceding  Friday  as  the  commemoration  of  the 
crucifixioD,  irrespective  of  the  day  of  the  month.  With  the  one 
the  observance  of  the  day  of  the  month,  with  the  other  the 
observance  of  the  day  of  the  week,  was  the  guiding-ptindple.    ' 

Generally  speaking,  the  Western  churches  kept  Easter  on  tile 
fiat  day  of  the  week,  while  the  Eastern  churdies  followed  ths 
JewishruIe,andkeptEastetonthe(oarteenthday.  StPotycaip,' 
the  disdple  of  St  John  the  Evaogehu  and  fanilNp  of  Smyrna, 
visited  Rome  in  159  to  oonTer  with  Anicctus,  the  bishsp  of  that 
see,  on  the  snlqect;  and  urged  the  tradition,  wUch  he  bad 
received  from  the  apostle,  of  obsernng  the  fourteenth  day. 
Anicetus,  howeVer,  dechned  to  admit  the  Jewish  coatom  in  ths 
churches  under  his  jurisdictioB,  but  readily  communicated  with 
Folycarp  and  those  who  foUowed  it.  About  forty  yssto  later 
(197)  the  question  was  discussed  in  a  very  diflerent  spirit  betwesB 
Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Polycratcs,  metropolitan  of  pro- 
consularAsia.  ThatprovincewastheonlyportioBofChristendaa 
which  still  adhered  to  the  Jewish  usage,  and  Victor  »<— "mlrj 
that  all  should  adopt  the  usage  prevaiUng  at  Rome.  This 
Polycntes  firmly  refused  to  agree  to,  and  urged  many  weighty 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  whereupon  Victor  proceeded  to  es^ 
communicate'  Polycntes  and  Ae  Christians  vdn  "^tinnH  the 
Eastern  usage.  He  was,  however,  restrained  from  actually 
proceeding  to  enforce  the  decree  of  exoommnnicatieo,  owing  l« 
theremonsttaoceoflrenaeusandtbebishopsof (!anL  Pcacewas 
thus  maintained,  and  the  Asiatic  churches  retained  their  usage 
tmmolested  (Euseb.  H.E.  v.  23-25).  We  find  the  Jewidi  usage 
from  time  to  time  icaaserttng  itsdf  after  this,  but  it  never 
prevailed  to  any  large  extent. 

A  final  settkment  of  the  dispute  was  one  among'  the  othes 
reason*  which  led  Constantine  ts  summon  the  coundl  of  Nicaes 
in  32s.  At  that  time  the  Syrians  and  Antiochenes  were  the 
solitary  champioos  of  the  observance  of  the  fouiteentk  day. 
The  dedsion  of  the  couiKil  was  unanimous  that  Easter  was  to  bs 
kept  on  Sunday,  and  on  the  same  Sunday  thtougboot  tbs  ^ 
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tod  "that  none  thooid  heicafter  MIow  the  Uindneis  of  the 
Jews  "  (Socrates,  U.E.  i.  9).  The  correct  date  o(  the  Easter 
{estival  was  to  be  calculated  at  Alexaadria,  the  home  of  astro- 
aomical  sciciice,'and  the  bishop  of  that  see  was  to  announce  it 
ycariy  to  the  chuTchcs  under  his  Jurisdiction,  and  also  to  the 
occupant  of  the  Roman  see,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  comnninicatcd 
to  the  Western  chunclMs.  The  few  who  afterwards  separated 
themselves  from  the  unity  of  the  church  and  continued  to  liccp 
{he  fourteenth  day,  were  named  Quartcdecimani,  and  the  dispute 
itself  is  Icnown  as  the  Quarlo-iccimon  controversy.  Although 
measures  had  thus  been  taken  to  secure  uniformity  of  observance, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  a  controversy  which  had  endangcied 
Christian  unity,  a  new  diHicuIty  had  to  be  encountered  owing 
to  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  rule  by  which  the  paschal 
noon  was  to  be  ascertained.  The  subject  is  a  very  diilicult  and 
complex  one  (see  also  Caiendak).  BricRy,  it  may  be  explained 
here  that  Easter  day  is  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon 
following  the  vernal  equinox.  This,  of  course,  varies  in  different 
longitudes,  while  a  further  difficulty  occurred  in  the  attempt  to 
fix  the  correct  time  of  Easterby  means  of  cycles  of  years,  when 
the  changes  of  the  sud  and  moon  raoie  or  less  exactly  repeat 
themselves.  At  fust  an  eight  years'  cydc  was  adopted,  hot  it 
was  found  to  be  faulty,  then  the  Jewish  cycle  of  84  years  was 
used,  and  icmained  in  force  at  Rome  till  the  year  457,  when  a 
more  accurate  calculation  of  a  cycle  of  $32  years,  invented  by 
Victorius  of  Acquitaine,  took  its  place.  Ultimately  a  cycle  of 
19  years  was  accepted,  and  it  is  the  use  of  this  cycle  which  makes 
the  Golden  Number  and  Sunday  Letter,  explained  in  the  preface 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  nocessaiy.  Owing  to  this  lack 
of  dedsion  as  to  the  accurate  finding  of  Easter,  St  Augustine 
tells  us  (Bpist.  3})  that  in  the  year  jg;  the  churches  of  Gaul  kept 
Easter  on  the  31st  of  March,  those  of  Italy  on  the  i8th  of  April, 
and  those  of  Egypt  on  the  3Sth  of  April;  and  it  appears  from 
a  ktterof  Leo  the  Great  (Episl.  64,  ad  tfarcum.)  that  in  455  there 
was  a  diCCcrcnce  of  eight  days  between  the  Roman  and  the 
Alexandrine  Easter.  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  that  in  577  "  there 
was  a  doubt  about  Easter.  In  Gaul  we  with  many  other  cities 
kept  Easter  on  the  fourteenth  calends  of  May,  others,  as  the 
Spaniards,  on  the  twelfth  calends  of  April." 

The  ancient  British  and  Celtic  churches  followed  the  cycle  of 
84  years  which  they  had  originally  received  from  Rome,  and 
tbeir  stubbonr  refusal  to  abandon  it  caused  much  bitter  con- 
troversy in  the  8th  century  between  their  representatives  and 
St  Augustine  of  Canterbury  and  the  Latin  missionaries.  These 
latter  unfairiy  attempted  to  fix  the  stigma  of  the  Quartodcciman 
observance  on  the  British  and  Celtic  churches,  and  they  are  even 
now  sometimes  ignorantly  spoken  of  as  having  followed  the 
Asiatic  practice  as  to  Easter.  This,  however,  is  quite  erroneous. 
The  British  and  Celtic  churches  always  kept  Easter  according 
to  the  Nicene  decree  on  a  Sunday.  The  difference  between 
them  and  the  Roman  Church,  at  this  period,  was  that  they  still 
followed  the  84  years'  cycle  in  computing  Easter,  which  had 
been  abandoned  at  Rome  for  the  more  accurate  cycle  of  531  years. 
This  difference  of  calculation  led  to  Easter  being  observed  on 
different  Sundays,  in  certain  years,  in  England,  by  the  adherents 
of  the  two  churches.  Thus  Bedc  records  that  in  a  certain  year 
(which  must  have  been  645,  647,  648  or  651)  Queen  Eanfleda, 
who  had  received  her  instrucrion  from  a  Kentish  priest  of  the 
Roman  obedience,  was  fasting  and  keeping  Palm  Sunday,  while 
ber  husband,  Oswy,  king  of  Nortfaumbria,  following  the  rule  of 
the  British  church,  was  celebrating  the  Easter  festival.  This 
diversity  of  usage  was  ended,  so  far  as  the  kingdom  of  North-, 
umbria  was  concerned,  by  the  councQ  of  Strcaneshalch,  or  Whitby, 
in  654.  To  Archbishop  Theodore  is  usually  ascribed  the  credit 
of  ending  the  dillctence  in  the  rest  of  England  in  669. 
'  The  Gregorian  correction  of  the  calendar  in  1 583  has  once  more 
led  to  different  days  being  observed.  So  far  as  Western  Christen- 
dom is  concerned  the  corrected  calt-ndar  is  now  universally 
accepted,  and  Easter  is  kept  on  the  same  day,  but  it  was  not  until 
I7J2  that  the  Gregorian  reformation  of  the  calendar  was  adopted 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Jealousy  of  everything  emanating 
bom  Rome  itiU  lLeq»tlie  Eutcm  chuiches  from  correcting  the 


calendar  according  to  the  Gregorian  reformation,  and  thus  their 
Easter  usually  falls  before,  or  after,  that  of  the  Western  churches, 
and  only  very  rarely,  as  was  the  case  in  1865,  do  the  two  coincide. 

Easter,  as  commemorating  the  central  fact  of  the  Christian 
religion,  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  chief  festival  of  the 
Christian  year,  and  according  to  a  regulation  of  Constantine  it 
was  to  be  the  first  day  of  the  year.  This  reckoning  of  the  year 
as  beginning  at  Easter  lingered  in  France  till  1565,  when,  by 
an  ordinance  of  Charies  IX.,  the  rst  of  January  finally  took 
its  place. 

Four  different  periods  may  be  mentioiied  as  connected  with 
the  observance  of  Easter,  Wz.  (r)  the  preparatory  fast  of  the 
forty  days  of  Lent;  (1)  the  fifteen  days,  beginning  with  the 
Sunday  -before  and  ending  with  the  Sunday  after  Easter,  during 
which  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  and  the  services  of  the 
Octave  of  Easter  were  observed;  this  period,  called  by  the 
French  the  Quimaine  dc  Pdqua,  was  specially  observed  in  that 
country;  (3)  the  Octave  of  Easter,  during  which  the  newly- 
baptized  wore  their  white  garments,  which  they  laid  aside  on 
the  Sunday  after  Easter,  known  as  Dominica  in  albis  depositis 
from  this  custom;  another  name  for  this  Sunday  was  Pascka 
dauswm,  or  the  close  of  Easter,  and  from  a  clipping  of  the  word 
"  close  "  the  English  name  of  "  Low  "  Sunday  is  believed  to  be 
derived;  (4)  Eastertide  proper,  or  the  paschal  season  beginning 
at  Easter  and  lasting  till  Whit  Sunday,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  the  festival  character  of  the  Easter  Reason  was  maintained 
in  the  services  of  the  church. 

Many  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  growing  up  from  early  times, 
clustered  round  the  celebration  of  the  Easter  festival.  One  o( 
the  most  notable  of  these  was  the  use  of  the  paschal  candle. 
This  was  a  candle  of  very  large  dimensions,  set  in  a  candlestick 
big  enough  to  hold  it,  which  was  usually  placed  on  the  north 
side,  just  below  the  first  ascent  to  the  high  altar.  It  was  kept 
alight  during  each  service  till  Whitsuntide.  The  Paschal,  as  it 
was  called  at  Durham  cathedral,  was  one  of  the  chief  sights  of 
that  church  before  the  Reformation.  It  was  an  elaborate  con- 
struction of  polished  brass,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom, 
seems  to  have  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  altar-step,  long 
braiKhes  stretching  out  towards  the  four  cardinal  points,  bearing 
smaller  candles.  The  central  stem  of  the  candlestick  was  about 
38  ft.  high,  and  bore  the  paschal  candle  proper,  and  together 
they  reached  a  combined  height  of  about  70  ft.,  the  candle  being 
lighted  from  an  opening  above.  Other  paschal  candles  seem  to 
have  been  of  scarcely  less  size.  At  Lincoln,  c.  1300,  the  candle 
was  to  weigh  three  stones  of  wax;  at  Salisbury  in  I5r7  it  was 
to  be  36  ft.  long;  and  at  Westminster  in  rssS  it  weighed  no  leas 
than  3  cwt.  of  wax.  After  Whitsuntide  what  remained  was'made 
into  smaller  candles  for  the  funerals  of  the  poor.  In  the  ancient 
diurchcs  at  Rome  the  paschal  candlesticks  were  fixtures,  but 
elsewhere  they  were  usually  movable,  and  were  brought  into  the 
church  and  set  up  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter.  At  Winchester 
the  paschal  candlestick  was  of  silver,  and  was  the  gift  of  Canute. 
Othcra  of  more  or  less  importance  are  recorded  as  having  been 
at  Canterbury,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Hereford  and  York.  The 
burning  of  the  paschal  candle  still  forms  part  of  the  Easter  cere- 
monial of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (see  Lioms,  CEKeuoNiAL). 

The  liturgical  colour  for  Easter  was  everywhere  white,  as  the 
sign  of  joy,  light  and  purity,  and  the  churches  and  altars  were 
adorned  with  the  best  ornaments  that  each  possessed.  Flowers 
and  shrubs  no  doubt  in  early  times  were  also  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  what  evidence  there  b  goes  against  the  medieval 
use  of  such  decorations,  which  are  so  popular  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  enter  on  the  wide  subject 
of  the  popukr  observances,  such  at  the  giving  and  sending  of 
Pasch  or  Easter  eggs  as  pieaenta.  For  audi  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Brand's  Popular  AntitpiUia,  Hone'*  Etay-Day  Book,  and 
Chambers's  Boat  of  Days. 

Adtroritibs.— Bingham,  Anlinilltit  of  Ike  CkrisUm  Ckunk; 
Bedc,  Ealeiiaslical  Htaltry  of  Bnfiaml;  Procter  and  Frcre,  A  ATtw 


Hiilory  oilhe  Book  of  dmmonPraytr  (London,  1901);  Surtee* 
Society,  KiUs  of  Durham,  ed.  J.  T.  Fowler  (1903);  I>e  Morgan, 
Companion  U>  til  Almanac  (1845);  De  Moleon,  Voyat"  Hmrnhun 
(Parts,  1718).  CT.  M.TS) 
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830        EASTER  ISLAND— EASTERN  BENGAL  AND  ASSAM 


EASTER  ISLAND  (Rapanui,  U.  Gr^st  Rapa),  an  island  in 
the  csstcm  part  of  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  belonging  to  Chile 
(since  1888),  in  37°  8'  S.  and  109°  aS'  W^  1400  m.  E.  of  Pitcaim, 
and  2000  m.  from  the  South  American  coasL  It  is  roughly 
triangular  in  shape,  with  its  hypotenuse  ta  m.  long  running 
north-cast  and  south-west,  and  its  three  angles  markod  by 
three  volcanic  pealu,  of  which  the  north-eastern  reaches  1768  fU 
of  altitude.  The  area  of  the  island  is  45  sq.  m.  The  coast  has 
no  good  natural  harbour,  and  landing  is  dllBcult.  There  is  no  laclc 
of  fcrtHe  soil,  and  the  climate  is  moist  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  running  water.  Formerly  the  island  appears  to  have 
been  wooded,  but  it  now  piesents  only  a  few  bushes  (Edwardsia, 
Smuumcf in,  &c),  ferns,  grasses,  sedges,  &c  The  natives  grow 
bananas  in  the  shelter  of  artificial  pits,  also  sugar-canes  and 
sweet  potatoes,  and  keep  a  few  goats  and  a  large  stock  of  domestic 
fowls,  and  a  Tahitian  commerdal  house  breeds  cattle  and  sheep 
on  the  island. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Rapanui  was  discovered  by  Davis  in 
x686,  though  it  is  sometimes  nuLrkcd  Davis  Island  on  maps. 
Admiral  Roggevcen  reached  it  on  Easter  day  1723;  in  1774 
Captain  Cook  discovered  it  anew  and  called  it  Teapi  or^Waihu. 
It  was  subsequently  visited  by  La  Perousc  (1776),  Kotzcbuc 
(i8i6),  &c  At  the  time  of  Roggevecn's  discovery  the  island 
probably  contained  from  2000  to  3000  inhabitants  of  Polynesian 
race,  who,  according  to  their  own  tradition,  came  from  Rapa  Iti 
(Little  Rapa)  or  Oparo,  one  of  the  Tubuai  or  Austral  group. 
In  1863  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  kidnapped 
by  the  Peruvians  and  transported  to  work  at  the  guano  diggings 
on  the  Chincha  Islands.  The  next  year  a  Jesuit  mission  from 
Tahiti  reached  the  island  and  succeeded  in  the  task  of  civilization. 
The  natives,  who  number  scarcely  oiu:  hundred,  arc  all  Christians. 

Easter  Island  is  famous  for  its  wonderful  archaeological 
remains.  Here  arc  found  immense  platforms  built  of  large  cut 
stones  fitted  together  without  cement.  They  are  geneially  built 
upon  headlands,  and  on  the  slope  towards  the  sea.  The  walls 
on  the  seaside  are,  in  some  of  the  platforms,  neariy  30  ft.  high 
and  from  200  to  300  ft.  long,  by  about  30  ft.  wide.  Some  of  the 
squared  stones  are  as  much  as  6  ft.  long.  On  the  land  side  of  the 
platforms  there  is  a  broad  terrace  with  large  stone  pedestals  upon 
which  once  stood  colossal  stone  images  carved  somewhat  into 
the  shape  of  the  human  trunk.  On  some  of  the  platforms  there 
are  upwards  of  a  dozen  images,  now  thrown  from  their  pedestals 
and  lying  in  all  directions.  Their  usual  height  is  from  i4to  i6ft., 
but  the  largest  are  37  ft,  while  some  arc  only  about  4  ft.  They 
arc  formed  from  a  grey  trachytic  lava  found  at  the  east  end 
of  the  island.  The  top  of  the  heads  of  the  images  is  cut  flat  to 
receive  round  crowns  made  of  a  reddish  vesicular  tuff  found  at 
a  crater  about  8  ro.  distant  from  the  quarry  where  the  images 
were  cut.  A  Dumber  of  these  crowns  still  lie  at  the  crater 
apparently  ready  for  removal,  semeof  the  largest  being  over  10  ft. 
in  diameter.  In  the  atlas  illustrating  the  voyage  of  La  Firouse 
a  plan  of  the  island  is  given,  with  the  position  of  sevpral  of  the 
platforms.  Two  of  the  images  are  also  represented  in  a  plate. 
One  statue,  8  ft.  in  height  and  weighing  4  tons,  was  brought  to 
England,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  one  part  of  the 
island  are  the  remains  of  stono  bouses  nearly  100  ft  long  by 
about  20  ft  wide.  These  are  built  in  courses  of  large  fiat  stones 
fitted  together  without  cement,  the  walls  being  about  5  ft. 
thick  and  over  s  ft  high.  They  ate  lined  on  the  inside  with 
upright  aUbs,  on  which  an  painted  geometrical  figures  and 
repicaentations  of  animals.  The  roois  Me  fonned  by  placing 
slabs  so  that  eadi  course  ovedaps  the  lower  oneuotilthe  opening 
beoomcs  about  5  ft  wide,  when  it  b  covered  with  flat  abbs 
reaching  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  lava  rodu  near  the 
bouses  art  carved  into  the  lesemblanoe  of  varion*  animals  and 
human  foces,  forming,  probably,  a  kind  of  (rfctutt  writing. 
Wooden  tablets  covered  with  various  signs  and  figUKS  have  also 
been  found.  The  only  andent  implement  diacovvted  on  the 
island  is  a  kind  of  stone  chisel,  but  it  seems  impossible  that  such 
large  and  niunerous  works  could  have  been  executed  with  such 
a  tool.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Easter  Island  know  nothing 
of,  the  construction  of  these  remarkable  works;  and  tin  ciiiiro 


subject  of  tbeir  exiMemeia  tbia  tnall  ted  remate  Island  k  > 
mystery. 

EASTERN  BENGAL  AND  ASSAM,  a  province  of  British  India, 
which  was  constituted  out  of  Assam  aJxl  the  eastern  portion  a< 
Bengal  on  the  i6th  of  October  rgos.  Area  rii,s69  sq.  m.;  pop, 
(igot)  30,961,459^  It issituated between 20° 45' and  iS"  if N., 
and  between  87°  48'  and  97°  5"  E.  The  province,  ax  thus  re- 
constituted, consists  of  the  Bengal  districts  of  Dacca,  Myroen> 
Singh,  Faridpur,  Bttcketgunje,  Tippers,  Noakhali,  Chittagong, 
Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  Rajshahi,  Dinajpur,  Jalpaiguri,  Rang- 
pur,  Bogra,  Pabna,  Malda,  and  the  native  states  of  Kuch  Behar 
and  Hill  lippera;  and  the  whole  of  the  former  area  of  Assam 
consisting  of  the  districts  of  Goalpaia,  Kamrup,  Oarrang, 
Nowgong,  Sibsogar,  Lakhimpur,  Sylhet,  Cachar,  Garo  Mills, 
Khasi  and  Jaintia  HiUs,  Naga  Hills  and  Ludiai  Hills.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bhutan,  on  the  W.  by  Burma,  on  the  S.  by 
Burma  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  E.  by  BengaL  The 
line  of  demarcation  between  Bengal  and  the  new  province  begins 
at  the  frontier  of  Bhutan,  east  of  Datjecling,  runs  south-west  to 
Sahibganj  on  the  Ganges  and  thence  follows  the  course  of  the 
Ganges  down  to  the  deltaic  branch,  called  the  Harin^iata, 
which  leaves  the  main  stream  above  Coalanda,  and  the  course  oi 
the  latter,  which  runs  south  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  capital 
of  the  province  is  Dacca,  and  its  chief  port  is  Chittagong. 

The  Bengal  districts  which  were  transferred  to  Eastern  Bengal 
and  Assam  comprised  northern  and  eastern  Bengal,  the  most 
prosperous  and  least  overcrowded  portion  of  Ben(^.  The  land 
there  is  less  densely  populated,  wages  arc  higher  and  food 
cheaper,  and  the  rainfall  more  copious  and  more  regular,  while 
the  staple  crops  of  jute,  tobacco  and  rice  command  a  higher  price 
relative  to  the  rent  of  the  land  than  in  Behar  or  other  p^rts  of 
Bengal.  The  population  arc  largely  Mahommedans  and  of  a  more 
virile  stock  than  the  Bengali  proper.  Northern  Bengal  corre- 
sponds almost  exactly  with  the  Rajshahi  division  and  Mcs  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  rivers.  It 
contains  much  high  land  of  a  stiff  red  clay,  with  an  undulat- 
ing surface  covered  for  the  most  part  with  scrub  jungle.  The 
inhabitants  are  Indo-Chinese,  not  Indo-Aryans  as  in  Bengal 
proper,  and  are  Mahommcdan  by  religion  instead  of  Hindu. 
Eastern  Bengal  consists  of  the  Dacca  and  CMttagong  divisions 
which  are  mainly  Bengali  in  race  and  Hindu  in  religion.  For  the 
Assamese  districts  see  Assam.  The  province  as  a  whole  contains 
18,036,688  Mahorancdans  and  t2,036,S38  Hindus.  In  language 
27,a7>,8<)5  of  the  inhabitants  speak  Bengali,  r, 349,784  speak 
Assamese,  and  the  remainder  Hindi  and  various  hill  dialects, 
Manipuri,  Bodo,  Khasi  and  Garo.  The  administration  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  h'eutenaot-govemor,  assisted  by  a  kgislatrve  coiradl 
of  fifteen  members.  Under  Um  ate  five  commissioners,  and 
financial  matters  are  regulated  by  a  board  of  revenue  consisting 
of  two  members. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  province  arose  out  of  the  fact  that 
Bengal  had  grown  too  unwieldy  for  the  administration  of  a  aiiigle 
lieutenant-governor.  In  186S  Sir  StaCFord  Northoote  drew 
attention  to  the  greatly  augmented  demands  that  the  outlying 
portions  of  Bengal  made  on  the  time  and  labour  of  the  govern- 
ment. At  that  time  the  population  of  the  pravlnoe  was  betwees 
40  and  50  millions,  and  the  question  was  left  in  abeyance  until 
r903,  wlien  the  population  had  risen  to  784  millians.  In  tht 
meantime  the  importaiKe  of  rendering  Assam  a  self^ontained 
and  independent  administtation  with  a  service  of  its  own,  and 
of  providing  &>r  its  future  commeiidal  expansion,  had  arisen. 
Tbesa  two  considerations  led  Lord  CuAim  to  ptopoie  that  Bengal 
sfaoold  be  lopped  of  territory  both  on  its  eastern  and  western 
borders,  and  that  all  tlie  districts  east  of  the  Brahmaputra  should 
be  constituted  into  a  separate  pnkvince.  This  proposal  ma 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  Hindus  of  Bengal  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Bengali  race;  and  their  agitation 
was  associated  with  the  SmdeM  (own  country)  movement  {or 
the  boycott  of  British  goods. 

After  the  constitution  of  the  province  in  October  190$,  tW 
agitation  in  Eastern  Bengal  increased.  Public  meetings  <rf  pro- 
tent  were  held,  vornacnlar  breadshccts  containing  acaadaloai 
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attacks  on  the  British  authorities  vere  drailatcd,  schoolboys 
and  others  were  organized  and  drilled  as  so-called  "  national 
volunteers,"  and  employed  as  pickets  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
British  goods.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Sir  J.  Bamp- 
^Ide  Fuller  entered  on  his  office  as  first  lieutenant-governor  of 
£astem  Bengal  in  January  1906.  His  reception  was  ominous. 
Keprcsentative  bodies  that  were  dominated  by  Hindus  refused 
to  vote  the  usual  addresses  of  welcome,  and  non-official  Hindlis 
abstained  from  paying  t  he  customary  calls.  There  were,  however, 
no  further  overt  signs  of  objection  to  the  lieutenant-governor 
personally,  and  after  a  month  or  two — in  spite  of,  or  perhaps 
because  of,  his  efforts  to  restrain  sedition  and  to  keep  discipline 
in  the  schools — there  was  a  decided  change  in  the  attitude  of 
Hindu  opinion.  At  Dacca,  in  July,  for  instance,  the  reception  at 
Government  House  was  attended  by  large  numbers  of  Bengali 
gentlemen,  who  assured  the  lieutenant-governor  that  "  the 
trouble  was  nearly  ended."  The  agitation  was,  in  fact,  largely 
artificial,  the  work  of  Calcutta  lawyers,  journalists  and 
schoolmasters;  the  mass  of  the  people,  naturally  law-abiding, 
was  unmoved  by  it  so  long  as  the  government  showed  a  firm 
band;  while  the  Mussulmans,  who  formed  a  large  proportion  of 
the  whole,  saw  in  the  maintenance  of  the  partition  and  of  the 
prestige  of  the  British  government  the  guarantees  of  their  own 
security. 

All  seeraed  to  be  going  well  when  an  unfortunate  difference  of 
opinion  occurred  between  the  lieutenant-governor  and  the 
central  government,  resulting  in  the  resignation  of  Sir  Bamp- 
fylde  Fuller  (August  1906)  and  in  ulterior  consequences  iestined 
to  be  of  far-reaching  import.  The  facts  are  briefly  as  follows. 
Acting  on  a  report  of  Dr  P.  Chatterji,  inspector  of  schools,  dated 
January  2, 1906,  the  lieuteAant-governor,  on  the  loth  of  February, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  registrar  of  Calcutta  University  recom- 
mending that  the  privilege  of  affiliation  to  the  university  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Banwarilal  and  Victoria  high  schools  at 
Sirajganj  in  Tabna,  as  a  punishment  for  the  seditious  conduct 
of  both  pupib  and  teachers.  Apart  from  numerous  cases  of 
illegal  interference  with  trade  and  of  disorder  in  the  streets 
reported  against  the  students,  two  specific  outrages  of  a  serious 
character  were  instanced  as  having  occurred  on  the  15th  of 
November:  the  raiding  of  a  cart  laden  with  English  cloth 
belonging  to  Marwari  traders,  and  a  cowardly  assault  by  some 
40  or  so  lads  on  the  English  maruger  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal. 
These  outrages  "  were  not  the  result  of  thoughtlessness  or  sudden 
excitement,  but  were  the  outcome  of  a  regularly  organized 
scheme,  set  on  foot  and  guided  by  the  masters  of  these  schools, 
forempJoyingthestudentsinenfordngaboycott."  All  attempts 
to  discover  and  punish  the  offenders  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
refusal  of  the  school  authorities  to  take  action,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  lieutenant-governor  the  only  course  open  was  to  apply  the 
remedy  suggested  in  the  circular  letter  addressed  to  magistrates 
and  collectors  (October  10,  roos)  by  Mr  R.  W.  Cartyle,  the  officiat- 
ing chief  secretary  to  the  government  of  Bengal,  directing  them, 
in  the  event  of  students  taking  any  part  in  political  agitation, 
boycotting  and  the  like,  to  inform  the  heads  of  schools  or  colleges 
concerned  that,  unless  they  prevented  such  action  being  taken 
by  the  boysattending  their  institutions,  their  grant-in-aid  and  the 
privilege  of  competing  for  scholaiships  and  of  receiving  scholar^ 
(hip^ldcrs  would  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  university  would 
be  asked  to  disaffiliate  their  institutions. 

The  reply,  dated  July  5th,  from  the  gecretaiy  in  the  home 
department  of  the  government  of  India,  was — to  use  Sir 
Bamptylde's  own  later  expression — to  throw  him  over.  It  was 
likely  that  a  difference  of  opink>n  in  the  syndicate  of  the  uni- 
versity would  arise  as  to  the  degree  of  culpability  that  attached 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  schools;  in  the  event  of  the  syndicate 
taking  any  "  punitive  action,"  the  matter  was  certain  to  be  raised 
in  the  senate,  and  would  lead  to  an  acrimonious  public  discussion, 
in  which  the  partition  of  Bengal  and  the  administration  of  the 
new  province  would  be  violently  attacked;  and  in  the  actual 
slate  of  public  opinion  in  Bengal  it  seemed  to  the  government  of 
India  highly  inexpedient  that  such  a  debate  should  take  place. 
"Collective  punUimcnt,"  too,  "would  be  liable  to  be  mis- 


construed in  England,"  and  the  government  preferred  to  rely 
on  the  gradual  effect  of  the  new  university  regulations,  which 
aimed  "  at  discouraging  the  participation  of  students  in  political 
movements  by  enforcing  the  responsibility  of  masters  and  'the 
managing  committees  of  schools  for  maintaining  discipline." 

On  receipt  of  this  communication  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller  at 
once  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  viceroy  (July  15).  He 
pointed  out  that  to  withdraw  from  the  position  taken  up  would 
be  "  concession,  not  in  the  interests  of  education,  but  to  those 
people  in  Calcutta  who  have  been  striving  to  render  my  govern- 
ment impossible,  in  order  to  discredit  the  partition  ";  that 
previous  concessions  had  had  merely  provocative  effects,  and 
that  were  he  to  give  way  in  this  matter  his  authority  would  be  so 
weakened  that  he  would  be  unable  to  maintain  order  in  the 
country.  On  the  Jtd  of  August,  after  some  days  of  deliberation, 
the  viceroy  telegraphed  saying  that  he  was  "  unable  to  reconsider 
the  orders  sent,"  and  accepting  Sir  Bampfyld^'s  resignation. 
By  the  Anglo-Indian  press  the  news  was  received  with  something 
like^consternation,  the  Tima  of  India  describing  the  resignation 
as  one  of  the  gravest  blunders  ever  committed  in  the  history  of 
British  rule  in  India,  and  as  a  direct  incentive  to  the  forces  of 
disquiet,  disturbance  and  unrest.  Equally  emphatic  was  the 
verdict  of  the  Mussulman  community  forming  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  Eastern  Bengal.  On  the  7th  of  August,  the  day  of 
Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller's  departure  from  Dacca,  a  mass-roccting 
of  30,000  Mahommedans  was  held,  which  placed  on  record  their 
disapproval  of  a  system  of  government  "  which  maintains  no 
continuity  of  policy,"  and  expressed  its  feeling  that  the  lowering 
of  British  prestige  must "  alieiute  the  sympathy  of  a  numerically 
important  and  loyal  section  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  ";  and 
many  meetings  of  Mussulmans  subsequently  passed  resolutions 
to  the  same  general  effect.  The  Akhbor-i-IsUm,  the  organ  of 
Bombay  Mussulman  opinion,  deplored  the  "unwise  step" 
taken  by  the  government,  and  ascribed  it  to  Lord  Minto's  fear 
of  the  Babu  press,  a  display  of  weakness  of  which  the  Babu* 
would  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage. 

This  latter  prophecy  was  i)ot  slow  in  fulfilling  Itself.  So  early 
as  the  8tb  of  August  Calcutta  was  the  scene  of  several  large 
demonstrations  at  which  the  Swadeshi  vow  was  renewed,  and 
at  which  resolutions  were  passed  declining  to  accept  the  partition 
as  a  settled  fact,  and  resolving  on  the  continuance  of  the  agitation. 
The  tone  of  the  Babu  press  was  openly  exultant:  "  We  luve 
read  the  familiar  story  of  the  Russian  traveller  and  the  wolves," 
said  a  leading  Indian  newspaper  in  Calcutta.  "  The  British 
government  follows  a  similar  policy.  First  the  little  babies 
vrerc  offered  up  In  the  shape  of  the  Bande  Ualaram  circular 
and  the  Cariyle  circular.  Now  a  bigger  boy  has  gone  in  the 
person  of  our  own  Joseph.  Courage,  therefore,  O  wolvesl 
Press  on  and  the  horse  will  soon  be  yours  to  devour  I  Afterwards 
the  traveller  himself  will  alone  be  left."'  The  task  before  the 
new  lieutenant-governor  of  Easteni  Bengal,  the  Hon.  L.  Hare, 
was  obviously  no  easy  one.  The  encouragement  given  to  sedition 
by  the  weakness  of  the  government  in  this  case  was  shown  by 
later  events  in  Bengal  and  elsewhere  (see  India:  History,  ad  fin,). 

For  the  early  history  of  the  various  portions  of  the  province  see 
Benoal  and  Assam. 

See  Sir  James  Bourdlllon,  Tfu  Parlillen  cf  Btntal  (Society  of  Attt, 
rqos) ;  official  blue-boola  on  The  RtccnsHtutwn  of  Hu  Pminus  «f 
Bengal  and  Assam  (Cd.  2658  and  2746).  and  Resiptation  oj  Sir  /. 
Bampfylde  FvtUr,  heutenanc-govemor.  &c.  (Cd.  ^242).  A  long 
letter  from  Sir  J.  B.  Fuller,  headed  Taccuse,  attacking  the  general 
policy  of  the  Indian  zovemment  in  regard  to  the  seditious  propa- 
ganda, appeared  in  Tw  r>inci  of  June  6,  1908. 

EASTERH  QUESnOH,  THB,  the  expression  used  in  diplomacy 
from  about  the  time  of  the  congress  of  Verona  (1822)  to  compre- 
hend the  international  problems  Involved  in  the  decay  of  the 
Turkish  empire  and  its  supposed  impending  dissolution.  The 
essential  questions  that  are  involved  are  so  old  that  historians 
commonly  speak  of  the  "  Eastern  Question  "  in  reference  to 
events  that  happened  long  before  the  actual  phrase  was  coined. 
But,  wherever  used,  it  is  always  the  Turkish  Question,  the 

>  Quoted  by  Mr  F.&  P.  Lely  in  Tbo  Timts  of  November  22, 190& 
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generic  tarn  In  which  subsidiary  Itnus,  t.f.  the  Creek,  Armenian 
or  Macedonian  quettioni,  are  embraced.  That  a  phrase  of  so 
wide  and  loose  a  nature  should  have  been  stereotyped  in  so 
narrow  a  sense  is  simply  the  outcome  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  invented.  To  the  European  diplomatists  of  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century  tJie  Ottoman  empire  was  still  the 
only  East  with  which  they  were  ooUcctivdy  brought  into  contact. 
The  rivalry  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  Peraia  had  not 
yet  raised  the  question  of  the  Middle  East;  still  less  any 
ambitions  of  Germany  in  the  Euphrates  valley.  The  immense 
and  incalculable  problems  involved  in  the  rise  of  Japan,  the 
awakening  of  China,  and  their  relations  to  the  Euro[>ean  poweis 
•nd  to  America — known  as  the  Far  Eastern  Question — are 
comparatively  but  aflairs  of  yesterday. 

The  Eastern  Question,  though  its  roots  are  set  far  back  in 
history — in  the  ancient  contest  between  the  political  and  intel- 
lectual ideals  of  Greece  and  Asia,  and  in  the  perennial  rivalry 
of  the  powers  for  the  control  of  the  great  trade  routes  to  the 
East — dates  in  its  modem  sense  from  the  treaty  of  Kuchuk 
Kainarji  in  1774,  which  marked  the  definitive  cstablishroeAt  of 
Russia  as  a  Black  Sea  power  and  formed  the  basis  of  her  special 
claims  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The 
compact  between  Napoleon  and  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  at 
Tilsit  (1807)  marked  a  new  phase,  which  culminated  in  181}  in 
the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  in  which  Russia  definitely  appeared 
as  the  protector  of  the  Christian  nationalities  subject  to  the 
Ottoman  sultan. 

The  attitude  of  the  various  powers  in  the  Eastern  Question 
was  now  defined.  Russia,  apart  from  her  desire  to  protect  the 
Ortliodox  nationalities  subject  to  the  Ottoman  power,  aimed 
at  owning  or  controlliog  the  straits  by  which  alone  she  could 
find  an  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ocean  beyond. 
Austria,  once  the  champion  of  Europe  against  the  Turk,  saw  in 
the  Russian  advance  on  the  Danube  a  greater  peril  than  any  to 
be  feared  from  the  moribund  Ottoman  power,  and  made  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey  a  prime  object  of  her 
policy.  She  was  thus  brought  into  line  with  Great  Britain, 
whose  traditional  friendship  with  Turkey  was  strengthened  by 
the  rise  of  a  new  power  whose  rapid  advance  threatened  the 
stability  of  British  rule  in  India.  But  though  Austria,  Great 
Britain  and  presently  France,  were  all  equally  interested  in 
maintainmg  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  failure  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815  to  take  action  in  the  matter  of  a  guarantee  of 
Turkey,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Sultan  from  the  Holy 
Alliance,  seemed  to  endorse  the  claim  of  Russia  to  regard 
the  Eastern  Question  as  "  her  domestic  concern  "  in  which 
"  Europe  "  had  no  right  to  interfere.  The  revolt  of  the  Greeks 
(iSii)  put  this  claim  to  the  test;  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople 
(iSig)  Russia  stipulated  for  their  autonomy  as  part  of  the  price 
of  peace,  but  thie  powers  assembled  in  conference  at  London 
refused  to  recognize  this  settlement,  and  the  establishment 
of  Greece  as  an  independent  kingdom  (1833)  was  really  aimed 
at  the  pretensions  and  the  influence  of  Russia.  These  reached 
their  high-water  mark  in  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Shclcssi  CJuly  8th, 
i8j>).  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  the  panition  of  Turkey 
or  of  a  Russian  conquest  of  Constantinople,  but  of  the  deliberate 
degradation  by  Russia  of  the  Ottoman  empire  into  a  weak  state 
wholly  dependent  upon  herself.  The  ten  years'  crisis  (1831-1841) 
evoked  by  the  revolt  of  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  thus 
teaolved  itself  into  a  diplomatic  struggle  between  Russia  and  the 
other  powers  to  maintainor  to  recover  influence  at  Constantinople. 
The  Russian  experiment  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  Turkey 
while  practically  treating  her  as  a  vassal  state,  ended  with  the 
compromise  of  1841;  and  the  emperor  Nicholas  I.  reverted  to 
the  older  idea  of  expelling  the  Turks  from  Europe.'  The  Eastern 
Question,  however,  slumbered  until,  in  1851 ,  the  matter  of  the 
Holy  Places  was  raised  by  Napoleon  III.,  involving  the  whole 
question  of  the  influence  in  Ottoman  affairs  of  France  under 
the  capitulations  of  1 740  and  of  Russia  under  the  treaty  of  1 774. 
The  Crimean  War  followed  and  in  1856  the  treaty  of  Paris,  by 
which  the  poweis  hoped  to  stem  the  tide  of  Russian  advance  and 
<»Nhlish  the  integrity  of  a  reformed  Ottoman  state.    Turkey 


was  now  for  the  first  time  solemnly  admitted  to  the  Europeta 
concert.  The  next  critical  phase  was  opened  in  r87r,  when 
Russia  took  advantage  of  the  collapse  of  France  to  denounce  the 
Bbck  Sea  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  1856.  The  renewal  of  an 
aggressive  policy  thus  atmounced  to  the  world  soon  produced 
a  new  crisis  in  the  Eastexn  Question,  which  had  meanwhile 
become  complicated  by  the  growth  of  I^n-Slav  ideals  in  eastern 
Europe.  Ini875arisinginH£rzegovinagaveevidenceofaslate 
of  feeling  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  which  called  for  the  intervcntioa 
of  Europe,  if  a  disastrous  war  were  to  be  prevented.  But  this 
intervention,  embodied  in  the  "  Andrassy  Note  "  (December  1875) 
and  the  Berlin  memorandum  (May  1876),  met  with  the  stubboia 
opposition  of  Turkey,  where  tJie  "  young  Turks  "  were  beginning 
to  oppose  a  Pan-Islamic  to  the  Pan-Slav  ideal.  The  Russo* 
Turkish  War  of  1877-78  followed,  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  the  terms  of  which  were  modified  in  Turkey's  favour  by 
the  congress  of  Berlin  (1878),  which  marks  the  be^nning  of  the 
later  phase  of  the  Eastern  Question.  Between  Russia  and  Turkey 
it  interposed,  in  eSect,a  barrier  of  independent  (Rumania.Servia) 
and  quasi-independent  (Bulgaria)  states,  erected  with  the  counsel 
and  consent  of  collective  Europe.  It  thus,  while  ostensibly 
weakening,  actually  tended  to  strengthen  the  Ottoman  power  of 
resistance. 

The  period  following  the  treaty  of  Berlin  is  coincident  with  the 
reign  of  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  II.  The  international  position  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  was  strengthened  by  the  able,  if  Machiavel- 
lian, statecraft  of  the  sultan;  while  the  danger  of  disruption  from 
within  was  lessened  by  the  more  effective  central  control  made 
possible  by  railways,  telegraphs,  and  the  other  mechanical  im- 
provements borrowed  from  western  civilization.  With  the 
spread  of  the  Pan-Islamic  movement,  moreover,  the  undefined 
authority  of  the  sultan  as  caliph  of  Islam  received  a  fresh 
importance  even  in  countries  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  while  in  countries  formerly,  or  nominally  still,  subject 
to  it^  it  caused,  and  promised  to  cause,  incalculable  trouble. 

The  Eastern  Question  thus  developed,  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  igth  century,  from  that  of  the  problems  raised  by  the  impend- 
ing break-up  of  a  moribund  empire,  into  the  even  more  complex 
question  of  how  to  deal  with  an  empire  which  showed  vigoioas 
evidence  of  life,  but  of  a  type  of  life  which,  though  on  all  sides 
in  close  touch  with  modem  European  civilization,  was  incapable 
of  being  brought  into  harmony  with  it  The  belief  in  the  im- 
minent collapse  of  the  Ottoman  dominion  was  weakened  almost 
to  extinction;  so  was  the  belief,  which  inspired  the  treaty  ti 
1856,  in  the  ca[)adty  of  Turkey  to  reform  and  develop  itself 
on  European  lines.  But  the  Ottoman  empire  rcnaincd,  the 
mistressof  vast  undeveloped  wealth.  The  remaining  phase  of  the 
Eastern  Question,  if  we  except  the  concerted  efforts  to  impose 
good  government  on  Macedonia  in  the  interests  of  European 
peace,  or  the  side  issues  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  was  the  rivalry 
of  the  progressive  nations  for  the  right  to  exploit  this  weallk 
In  this  rivalry  Germany,  whose  interest  in  Turkey  even  so  late 
as  the  congress  of  Berlin  had  been  wholly  subordinate,  look  a 
leading  part,  unhampered  by  the  traditional  policies  or  the 
humanitarian  considcmtnns  by  which  the  interests  of  the  older 
powers  were  prejudiced.  The  motives  of  German  intcr\'cntioa 
in  the  Eastern  Qucstbn  were  ostensibly  commercial;  but  the 
Bagdad  railway  concession,  postulating  for  its  ultimate  success 
the  control  of  the  trade  route  by  way  of  the  Euphrates  vall^, 
involved  political  issues  of  the  highest  moment  and  opened  up  a 
new  and  perilous  phase  of  the  question  of  the  Middle  East. 

This  was  the  position  when  in  1908  an  entirely  new  situation 
was  created  by  the  Turkish  revolution.  As  the  result  of  the 
patient  and  masterly  organiiation  of  the  "  young  Turks,"  coas- 
bincd  with  the  universal  discontent  with  the  rule  of  the  sultan 
and  the  palace  camarilla,  the  impossible  seemed  to  be  achieved, 
and  the  heterogeneous  elements  composing  the  Ottoman  empire 
to  be  united  in  the  desire  to  establish  a  unified  stale  on  the  con- 
stitutional model  of  the  West.  The  .result  00  the  international 
situation  was  profound.  Great  Britain  hastened  to  re-knit  the 
bonds  of  her  ancient  friendship  with  Turkey;  the  powers, 
without  exception,  professed  thu'r  sympathy  with  the  new  itfimc, 
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Hie  esUblbbment  of  >  uiUted  Tuikey  on  a  conMitntionat  and 
nationalist  basis  was,  however,  not  slow  in  producing  a  ftesh 
complication  in  the  Eastern  Question.  Sooner  or  later  the 
iisue  was  sure  to  be  raised  of  the  status  of  those  countries,  still 
nominally  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  but  in  effect  independent, 
like  Bulgaria,  or  subject  to  another  state,  like  Bosnia  and 
Uersegovina.  The  cutting  of  the  Gordian  knot  by  Austria's 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  by  the  proclamation 
of  the  independence  of  Bulgaria,  and  of  Prince  Ferdinand's 
assumption  of  the  old  title  of  tsar  (king),  threatened  to  raise  the 
Eastern  Question  once  more  in  its  acutest  form.  The  inter- 
national concert  defined  in  the  treaty  of  Berlin  bad  been  rudely 
shaken,  if  not  destroyed;  the  denunciation  by  Austria,  without 
consulting  her  co-signatories,  of  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  affecting 
herself  seemed  to  invalidate  all  the  rest ,  and  in  the  abaence  of 
the  restraining  force  of  a  umtcd  concert  of  the  great  powers,  free 
play  seemed  likely  once  more  to  be  given  to  the  rival  ambitions 
of  the  Balkan  nationalities,  the  situation  being  complicated  by 
the  necessity  for  the  dominant  party  in  the  cenovated  Turkish 
state  to  maintain  Its  prestige  During  the  anxious  months 
that  followed  the  Austrian  amf,  the  efforts  of  diplomacy  were 
directed  to  calming  the  excitement  of  Servians,  Montenegrins 
and  the  Voung  Turks,  and  to  considering  a  European  conference 
in  which  the  fait  accomph  should  be  regularised  in  accordance 
with  the  accepted  canons  of  international  law  The  long  delay 
in  annoiioang  the  assembly  of  the  conference  proved  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  basis  of  settlement; 
and  though  the  efforts  of  the  powers  succeeded  in  salving  the 
wounded  pride  of  the  Turks,  and  restraining  the  impetuosity 
of  the  Serbs  and  Montenegrins,  warlike  preparations  on  the  part 
of  Austria  continued  during  the  winter  of  190S-1909,  being 
justiSed  by  the  agitation  in  Servia,  Montenegro  and  the  annexed 
provinces.  It  was  not  till  April  1909  (see  Europe,  ad  Jin.) 
that  the  crisis  was  ended,  through  the  effectual  backing  given 
by  Germany  to  Austria;  and  Russia,  followed  by  England  and 
France,  gave  way  and  assented  to  what  had  been  done. 

See  TuRKEV:  /fistory,  where  crosa-rcfcrenccs  to  the  articles  on 
the  various  phases  of  the  Eastern  Question  will  be  found,  together 
with  a  t>ibHagraphy  See  also  E.  Dnault,  La  Question  d'orunt  aefmis 
sonorinne  (Pans,  1898),  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  whole  subject, 
including  the  Middle  and  Far  East.  (W.  A.  P.) 

EAST  ORINSTSAO,  a  market  town  in  the  East  Grinstead 
parliamentary  division  of  Sussex,  England,  30  m.  S.  by'E.  from 
London  by  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  0>ast  railway.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (igox)  6094.  St  Swithin's  church  contains,  among 
numerous  ancient  memorials,  one  of  the  iron  memorial  slabs 
(1S07)  peculiar  to  certain  churches  of  Sussex,  and  recalling  the 
period  when  iron  was  extensively  worked  in  the  district.  There 
may  be  noticed  Sackville  College  (an  almshouse  founded  in  1608), 
and  St  Margaret's  home  and  orphanage,  founded  by  the  Rev- 
John  Mason  Ncale  (i8ig-[866),  warden  of  Sackville  College. 
Brewing  and  brick  and  tile  making  are  carried  on.  In  the 
Tidnity  (near  Forest  Row  station)  is  the  golf  course  of  the  Royal 
Asbdown  Forest  Golf  Club. 

The  hundred  of  East  Grinstead  (Grenestede,  Estgrensted) 
was  io  the  possession  of  the  count  of  Mortain  in  1086,  but  no 
mention  of  a  vill  or  manor  of  East  Grinstead  is  made  in  the 
Domesday  Survey.  In  the  leign  of  Henry  III.  the  hundred  was 
part  of  the  honour  of  AquUa,  then  in  the  king's  hands.  The 
honour  was  granted  by  him  to  Peter  of  Savoy,  through  whom 
it  passed  to  his  niece  (jmca  Eleanor.  In  the  next  leign  the 
king's  mother  held  the  borough  of  East  Grinstead  as  parcel  of 
the  honour  of  Aquila.  East  Grinstead  was  included  in  a  grant 
by  Edward  IIL  to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  it 
remaiiied  part  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  until  James  I.  granted 
the  borou^  to  Sir  George  Rivers,  through  whom  it  was  obtained 
by  the  Sackvilles,  earls  of  Dorset.  East  Grinstead  was  a  borough 
by  prescription.  In  the  t6th  century  it  was  governed  by  an 
■Iderman,  bailiS  and  constable.  It  returned  two  members  to 
parliament  from  1307  until  1832,  but  was  disenfranchised  by 
the  Reform  Act.  In  1285  the  king  ordered  that  his  market  at 
Grenestede  should  be  held  on  Saturday  instead  of  Sunday,  aiHl 
-in  ($16  the  iohabilants  of  the  town  were  granted  a  market  each 


week  on  Saturday  and  a  fair  every  year  on  the  eve  of  St  Andrew 
and  two  days  following.  Charies  I.  granted  the  earl  of  Dorset 
a  market  on  Thursday  instead  of  the  Saturday  market,  and  fairs 
on  the  i6th  of  April  and  the  a6th  of  September  every  year. 
Thursday  is  still  the  market-day,  and  cattle-fairs  are  now  held 
on  the  }ist  of  April  and  the  itth  of  December. 

EAST  HAM,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  southern  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Essex,  England,  contiguous  to  West  Ham, 
and  thus  forming  geographically  pan  of  the  eastward  extension  ol 
London.  Pop.  (1901)  96,018.  Its  modern  growth  has  been  very 
rapid,  the  popnIatioD  being  in  the  main  of  the  artisan  data. 
There  arc  some  chemical  and  other  factories.  The  ancient 
parish  church  of  St  Mary  Magdalen  retains  Norman  work  in  the 
chancel,  which  terminates  in  an  eastern  apse.  There  is  a  monu- 
ment for  Edmund  Neville  who  claimed  this  earidom  of  Westmor- 
land in  the  rytb  century,  and  William  Stukeky,  the  antiquary, 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard.  East  Ham  was  incorporated 
in  1904,  and  among  its  municipal  undertakings  is  a  technical 
college  (1905)  The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermco 
and  18  councillors.    Area,  3310)  acres. 

BASTHAMPnHI,  a  township  of  Hampshire  county,  Mass., 
U.S  A.,  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Fop.  (1900)  5603,  of  whom 
1731  were  foreign-bom:  (1905)  6808;  (1910)  8514.  Itisservedby 
the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
railways,  and  by  intcrurban  electric  railvrays.  The  township 
is  generally  level,  and  is  sutToanded  by  high  hills.  In  East- 
hampton  are  a  free  public  library  and  Williston  Seminary;  the 
latter,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  preparatory  schools  in  New 
England,  was  founded  in  1841  by  the  gifts  of  Samuel  Willistoii 
(1795-1874)  and  Emily  Craves  Williston  (1797-1885).  Mr  and 
Mrs  Williston  built  up  the  industry  of  covering  buttons  with 
cloth,  at  first  doing  the  work  by  hand,  then  (1827)  experimenting 
with  machinery,  and  in  1848  building  a  factory  for  making  and 
covering  buttons.  As  the  soil  was  fertile  and  well  watered,  the 
township  had  been  agticultutal  up  to  this  time.  ItisnowcUefly 
devoted  to  manufactuiing.  Amongitsproductsarecoltongoods, 
especially  mercerised  goods,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  it  has 
one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  country;  rubber,  thread,  elastic 
fabrics,  suspendera  and  buttons.  Parts  of  Northampton  and 
Southampton  were  incorporated  as  the  "  district "  of  East- 
hampton  in  1785;  it  became  a  township  in  1809,  and  in  1841 
and  1850  annoed  parts  of  Southampton. 

BAST  HAMPTON,  a  township  of  Suffolk  county.  New  Yorii, 
in  the  extreme  S.E.  part  of  Long  Island,  occupying  the  peninsula 
of  Montauk,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  on  the  N.  by  Block  Island  Sound,  Gardiner's  Bay  and 
Peconic  Bay.  Pop.  (1900)  374^;  (1905)  4303;  (1910)  4721. 
The  township,  15  m.  long  and  8  m.  at  its  greatest  Width  from 
north  to  south,  has  an  irregular  north  coast-line  and  a  very 
regular  south  coast-line.  The  surface  is  rougher  to  the  west 
where  there  are  several  large  lakes,  notably  Great  Fond,  2  m. 
long.  The  scenery  is  picturesque  and  the  township  is  much 
frequented  by  artists.  Montauk  Lighthouse,  on  Turtle  Hill, 
was  lint  built  in  1 795.  At  Montauk,  after  the  Spanish-American 
War,  was  Camp  Wikoff,  a  large  U.S.  military  camp.  The 
township  is  served  by  the  southern  division  of  the  Long  Island 
railway,  the  terminus  of  which  is  Monuuk.  Other  villages  of 
the  township,  all  summer  resorts,  are:  Promised  Land,  Amagan- 
sctt.  East  Hampton  and  Sag  Harbor:  the  last  named,  only  partly 
in  the  tdwnship,  was  incorporated  in  1803  and  had  a  popiilation 
of  1969  in  1900,  and  30S4  in  1910.  Silverware  and  watch  cases 
are  manufactured  here.  From  Sag  Harbor,  which  is  a  port  of 
entry,  a  daily  steamer  runs  to  New  York  city.  The  village 
received  many  gifts  in  t9o6-i9o8  from  Mrs  Russell  Sage.  Most 
of  the  present  township  was  bought  from  the  Indians  (Moniauks, 
Corchaugs  and  Shinnecocks)  in.  1648  for  about  £30,  through  the 
governors  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  by  nine  Massa- 
chusetts freemen,  mostly  inhabitants  of  Lyon,  Massachusetts. 
With  twenty  other  families  they  settled  here  in  1649,  calling  the 
place  Maidstone,  from  the  old  home  of  some  of  the  settlers  in 
Kent ;  but  as  eariy  as  1650  the  name  East  Hampton  was  used 
in  reference  to  the  eaiiier  settlement  of  South  Hampton.    Until 
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1664,  when  all  Long  Island  passed  to  the  duke  at  York,  the 
government  was  by  town  meeting,  autonomous  and  independent 
except  for  occasional  appeals  to  Connecticut.  In  1 683  Gardiner's 
Island,  settled  by  Lion  Gardiner  in  i6jo  and  so  one  of  the  first 
English  settlements  in  what  is  now  New  York  state,  was  made 
a  part  of  Long  Island  and  of  East  Hampton  township.  The 
English  settlements  in  East  Hampton  were  repeatedly  threatened 
by  pirates  and  pnvateers,  and  there  are  many  stories  of  treasure 
buried  by  Captain  Kidd  on  Gardiner's  Island  and  on  Montauk 
Point  The  Clinton  Academy,  opened  in  East  Hampton  village 
in  1785,  was  long  a  famous  schooL  Of  the  church  built  here 
in  i6u  (first  Congregational  and  after  r747  Presbyterian  in 
government),  Lyman  Beecher.was  pastor  in  1799-1810;  and  in 
East  Hampton  were  bom  his  elder  children.  Whale  fishing  was 
begun  in  East  Hampton  in  1675,  when  four  Indians  were  engaged 
by  white*  In  ofi-shore  whaling;  but  Sag  Harbor,  which  was  first 
settled  in  1730  and  was  held  by  the  British  after  the  battle  of 
Long  Island  as  a  strategic  naval  and  shipping  point,  became  (he 
centre  of  the  whaling  business.  The  first  successful  whaling 
voyage  was  made  from  Sag  Harbor  in  1785,  and  although  the 
Embargo  ruined  the  fishing  for  a  time,  it  revived  during  i8jo- 
1850.  Cod  and  menhaden  fishing,  the  latter  for  the  manufacture 
of  fish-oil  and  guano,  were  important  for  a  time,  but  in  the 
second  half  of  the  tpth  century  Sag  Harbor  lost  lis  commercial 
importance. 

BAST  INDIA  COHPANT,  an  incorporated  company  for  ex- 
ploiting the  trade  with  India  and  the  Far  East  la  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  East  India  companies  were  established  by 
England,  Holland,  France,  Denmark,  Scotland,  Spain,  Ausuia 
and  Sweden.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  was  the 
English  East  India  Company,  which  became  the  dominant 
power  in  India,  and  only  handed  over  its  functions  to  the  British 
Government  in  1858  (see  also  Dutch  Ear  India  Companv, 
OsTEKD  Company). 

The  English  East  India  Company  was  founded  at  the  end  of 
the  i6th  century  in  order  to  compete  with  the  Dutch  merchants, 
who  had  obtained  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  trade 
^^*  with  the  Spice  Islands,  and  had  raised  the  price  of 
leOa  Ct.  P<IV  '""°  i*- '°  ^'  P"  ">■  Q>"«>  Elizabeth  incor- 
porated it  by  royal  charter,  dated  December  ji,  1600, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants 
of  London,  trading  into  the  East  Indies."  Thischarter  conferred 
the  sole  right  of  trading  with  the  East  Indies,  i.e.  with  all  countries 
lying  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  this  Straits  of  Magellan, 
upon  the  company  for  a  term  of  1 5  years.  Unauthorixed  inter- 
lopers were  liable  to  forfeiture  of  ships  and  cargo.  There  were 
11$  shareholder*  in  the  original  East  India  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  £71,000:  the  first  governor  was  Sir  Thomas  Smythe. 
The  early  voyages  of  the  company,  from  1601  to  1612,  are  dis- 
tinguished as  the  "  se|>arate  voyages,"  because  the  subscribers 
individually  bore  the  cost  of  each  voyage  and  reaped  the  whole 
profits,  which  seldom  fell  below  100%.  After  1612  the  voyages 
were  conducted  on  the  joint  stock  system  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company  as  a  whole.  These  early  voyages,  whose  own  narra- 
tives may  be  read  in  Purchas,  pushed.as  far  as  Japan,  and  estab- 
lished friendly  relations  at  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul  In 
1610-1611  Captain  Hippon  planted  the  first  English  factories 
on  the  mainland  of  India,  at  Mssulipatam  and  at  Pettapoli  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  profitable  natnie  of  the  company's 
trade  had  induced  James  I.  to  grant  subsidiary  licences  to  private 
traders;  but  in  1609  he  renewed  the  company's  cliartet  "  for 
ever,"  though  with  a  proviso  that  it  might  be  revoked  on  three 
years'  notice  if  the  trade  should  not  prove  profitable  to  the  realm. 
Meanwhile  friction  was  arising  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  East  India  Companies.  The  Dutch  traders  considered 
that  they  had  prior  rights  in  the  Far  East,  and  their 
ascendancy  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  was  indeed 
firmly  established  on  the  basis  of  territorial  dominion 
and  authority.  In  i6rj  they  made  advances  to  the 
English  company  with  a  suggestion  for  co-operation,  but  the 
offer  was  declined,  and  the  next  few  years  were  fertile  In  disputes 
between  the  armed  traders  of  both  nationa.    laibigwaaiatified 


a  "  treaty  of  defence  "  to  prevent  disputes  between  the  Eagyik 
and  Dutch  companies.  When  it  was  proclaimed  in  the  East, 
hostilities  solemnly  ceased  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  while  th* 
Dutch  and  English  fleets,  dressed  out  in  all  their  fiags  and  with 
yards  manned,  saluted  each  other;  but  the  treaty  ended  in  the 
smoke  of  that  stately  salutation,  and  perpetual  and  fmitlesi 
contentions  between  the  Dutch  and  English  companies  went  oa 
Just  as  before.  In  1623  these  disputes  culminated  in  the  "  mas- 
sacre of  Amboyna,"  wliere  the  Dutch  governor  tortured  and 
executed  the  English  residents  00  a  charge  of  conspiring  to  son 
the  fort.  Great  and  lasting  indignation  was  aroused  in  Fnji-^l 
but  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Cromwdl  that  some  pecuniary 
tepsratjon  was  exacted  for  the  heirs  of  the  victim*,  tlie 
immediate  result  was  that  the  English  company  tacitly  admitted 
the  Dutch  claims  to  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  the  Fat  East, 
and  confined  their  opcfatiou  to  the  mainland  of  India  and  the 
adjoining  countries. 

The  necessity  of  good  ships  for  the  East  Indian  trade  had 
led  the  company  in  1609  to  construct  their  dockyard  at  Deptford, 
from  which,  as  Monaon  observes,  date*  "  the  increase  _  _  . 
ofgreatshipsinEngland."  Down  to  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  the  famous  "  East  Indiamen "  held 
unquestioned  pti^eminence  among  the  merchant  vessels  of  the 
world  Thraugboot  the  17th  century  they  hod  to  be  prepared 
at  any  moment  to  fight  not  merely  Malay  pirates,  but  the  armed 
trading  vessels  of  thdr  Dutch,  French  and  Portuguese  rivals 
Many  such  battles  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  usually  with  successful  results. 

It  was  not  untilithadbeeninexistenceformorethanacentiiry 
that  the  English  East  India  Company  obtained  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  Indian. trade.  In  1635,  a  year  after  ra*  m> 
the  Great  Mogul  had  granted  it  the  Uberty  of  trading  «««^ 
throughout  Bengal,  Charies  I.  issued  a  licence  to  ^^!L!^ 
Courten's  rival  association,  known  aa  "  the  Assada 
Merchant*,"  on  the  ground  that  the  company  had  neglected 
English  interests.  The  piratical  methods  of  their  rivals  disgraced 
the  company  with  the  Mogul  officials,  and  a  modia  nvendi  was 
only  reached  in  1649,  In  r657  Cromwell  renewed  the  charter  of 
1609,  providing  that  the  Indian  trade  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  joint  stock  company.  The  new  company  thus  formed 
bought  up  the  factories,  forts  and  privileges  of  the  old  one.  It 
was  further  consolidated  by  the  fostering  care  of  Charies  II., 
who  granted  it  five  important  charters.  From  a  simple  trading 
company,  it  grew  under  his  reign  into  a  great  chartered  company 
— to  use  the  modem  term — with  the  right  to  acquire  tecritocy, 
coin  money,  command  fortresses  and  troop*,  form  allianff*,  make 
war  and  peace,  and  exercise  both  dvil  and  criminal  jutisdictioa. 
It  is  accordingly  in  1689,  when  the  three  presidencies  of  Bengal, 
Madras  and  Bombay  had  lately  been  estaUished,  that  the  ruUng 
career  of  the  East  India  Company  begins,  with  the  pawing  bf 
its  directors  of  the  following  resolution  for  the  guidance  of  the 
local  governments  in  India: — "The  increase  of  our  revenue 
is  the  subject  of  our  care,  as  much  as  our  trade;  'tis  that  must 
maintain  our  force  when  twenty  accidents  may  interrupt  our 
trade,  'lis  that  must  make  us  a  nation  in  India;  without  that 
we  are  but  a  great  number  of  intedopers,  united  by  Hi*  Majeaty'a 
royal  charter,  fit  only  to  trade  where  nobody  of  power  thidu 
It  their  interest  to  prevent  us;  and  upon  this  account  It  is  that 
the  wise  Dutch,  in  all  their  general  advices  that  we  have  seen, 
write  ten  paragraphs  concerning  their  government,  their  dvfl 
and  military  policy,  warfare,  and  the  increase  of  their  reveme, 
for  one  paragraph  they  write  concerning  trade."  From  this 
moment  the  history  of  the  transactions  of  the  East  India  Coin- 
pany  becomes  the  history  of  British  India  (see  India:  Hiatery). 
Here  we  shall  only  trace  the  later  changes  in  the  constitution  aigd 
powers  of  the  ruling  body  itself. 

The  great  prosperity  of  the  company  under  the  Restoratie» 
and  the  immense  profits  of  the  Indian  trade,  attracted  a  numbtf 
of  private  tradera,  both  outside  merchants  and  ia- 
missed  or  retired  servants  of  the  company,  who  came   ntttUT' 
to  be  known  a*  "  interloper*."    In  1683  the  case  of  '""•• 
Thomas  Sandys,  an  interioper,  raised  the  whole  queatioB  of  tfci 
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nyal  prencatlTe  to  oeate  k  monopoly  of  the  Indian  tnute. 
Tlie  caw  was  tried  by  Judge  Jeffreys,  who  upheld  the  royal 
prerogative;  but  in  spite  of  bis  decision  the  custom  of  inter- 
iopiog  continued  and  laid  the  foundation  of  many  great  fortunes. 
By  1691  the  interlopers  bad  formed  tbemselvcs  into  a  new 
society,  meeting  at  Oowgate,  and  livalliog  the  old  company; 
the  case  was  carried  before  the  House  of  Commons,  which  de- 
clared in  1694  that  "  all  the  subjects  of  England  have  equal 
right  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies  unless  prohibited  by  act  of 
parliament."  This  decision  led  up  to  the  act  of  1698,  which 
created  a  new  East  India  Company  in  consideration  of  a  loan 
of  two  millions  to  the  state.  The  old  company  subscribed 
£}iS,ooo  and  became  the  dominant  factor  in  the  new  body; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  retained  its  charter  for  three  yean, 
its  factories,  forts  and  assured  position  in  India.  The  rivalry 
between  the  two  companies  continued  both  in  England  and  in 
India,  until  they  were  finally  amalgamated  by  a  tripartite  in- 
denture between  the  companies  and  Queen  Anne  (1702),  which 
was  ratified  under  the  Godolphin  Award  (1708).  Under  this 
award  the  company  was  to  lend  the  nation  £},>oo/xio,  and  its 
eiclusive  privileges  were  to  ceaM  at  three  years'  notice  after 
this  amount  had  been  repaid.  But  by  this  time  the  need  for 
pemanence  in  the  Indian  estabUshment  began  to  be  felt,  while 
parliament  would  not  relinquish  its  privilege  of  "  milking  " 
tha  company  from  time  to  time.  In  171 1  an  act  was  passed  con- 
tinuing the  privileges  of  the  company  even  after  their  fund  should 
be  redeemed;  in  1730  the  charter  was  prolonged  until  1766, 
and  in  1742  the  teem  was  extended  until  1783  in  return  for  the 
loan  of  a  million.  This  milUon  was  reqttirrd  for  the  war'wth 
France,  which  extended  to  India  and  involved  the  English  and 
French  companies  then  in  long-drawn  hostilities,  in  which  the 
asois  of  Dupleix  and  dive  became  prominent. 

So  long  as  the  company's  cUef  business  was  that  of  tnde,  it 
«a*  left  to  manage  its  own  aSairs.  The  original  charter  of 
y^^  Elizabeth  bad  placed  its  control  in  the  bands  of  a 

MmfMv  governor  and  a  committee  of  twenty-four,  and  this 
«■<<*»  amngement  subsisted  in  essence  down  to  the  time  of 
"*"*  George  III.  The  cbairman  and  court  of  directors  in 
London  e«ercised  Mnchecked  coatrol  over  their  servanu  in  India. 
But  after  CItve's  brilliant  victory  at  Plassey  (1757)  had  made 
the  company  a  lulhig  power  in  India,  it  was  feh  to  be  necessary 
tkat  the  British  govemmeot  should  have  some  control  over  the 
tenritories  thus  acquired.  Lord  North's  Regulating  Act  (1773) 
raised  the  governor  of  Bengal — Wanea  Hastings— to  the  ranic 
of  govemor-general,  and  provided  that  his  nomination,  though 
mode  by  a  court  of  directors,  should  in  future  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  crown;  in  conjunction  with  a  council  of  four, 
be  was  entrusted  with  the  power  of  peace  snd  war;  a  supreme 
court  of  judicature  was  established,  to  which  the  judges  were 
appointed  by  the  crown;  and  legidative  power  was  conferred 
on  the  governor-general  and  his  council.  Next  followed  Pill's 
India  Bill  (r784),  which  created  the  board  of  control,  as  a 
department  of  the  English  government,  to  exercise  political, 
military  and  financial  superintendence  over  the  British  posses- 
sions in  India.  This  bill  first  authorized  the  historic  phrase 
"  governor-general  in  council."  From  this  date  the  direction 
o(  Indian  policy  passed  definitely  from  the  company  to  the 
governor-general  in  India  and  the  ministry  in  London.  In  1813 
Lord  Liverpool  passed  a  bill  which  further  gave  the  board  of 
control  authority  over  the  company's  commercial  transactions, 
and  abolished  its  monopoly  of  Indian  trade,  whilst  leaving  it 
the  monopoly  of  the  valuable  ti«de  with  China,  chiefly  in  tea. 
Finally,  under  Earl  Grey's  act  of  1833,  the  company  was  deprived 
of  tMs  monopoly  also.  Its  property  was  then  secured  on  the 
Indian  possessions,  and  its  annual  dividends  of  ten  guineas  per 
£  100  slock  were  made  a  charge  upon  the  I  ndian  revenue.  Hence- 
forward the  East  India  Company  ceased  to  be  a  trading  concern 
ond  exercised  only  administrative  functions.  Such  a  position 
could  not;  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  permanent,  and  the  great 
cataclysm  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  was  followed  by  the  entire 
transference  of  Indian  administration  from  the  company  to  the 
crowD,  00  the  sod  of  August  1858. 
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of  Elizabeth  and  the  eariy  voyages;' Sir  W.'W^' Hunter,  Bislery 
of  BriUth  India  (i<90) ;  Beddes  Waison,  Ltdt^  and  Sm>rd  (1903) ; 


(1879) :  '"x  £oj<  India  Ompany's  Pint  Litter  Book  (itos):  LtUirt 
Kcctaed  by  Ike  East  India  Company  Jnm  itt  Senanit  m  <k«  Ea$l, 
ed.  Foster,  (1896  ff.).  See  also  the  iatercstinff  memorial  volume 
ReUa  oj  tie  HonovrabU  East  India  Company  {jtA,  Griggs,  1909), 
letterpress  by  Sir  G.  Birdwood  and  W.  Foster. 

BAST  IMDIBS,  a  name  forraeriy  applied  vaguely,  in  its  widestf 
sense,  to  the  whole  area  of  India,  Further  India  and  the  Malay 
Archipdago,  in  distinction  from  the  West  Indies,  which,  at  the 
time  of  their  discovety,  wen  taken  to  be  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  Indian  region.  The  tcnn  "East  Indies "  is  still  sometime* 
applied  to  the -Malay  Archipelago  (q.v.)  alone,  and  the  phrase 
"  Dutch  East  Indiea  "  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  Dutch 
possessions  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  that  archipelago. 
The  Dutch  themselves  use  the  term  Ncdtrlanduk-lndii. 

BASTLAK^  SIR  (mABLBS  LOCK  (1793-1865),  English 
painter,  was  bom  on  the  x  7th  of  November  1793  at  Plymouth, 
where  his  father,  a  man  of  uncommon  gifts  but  of  indolent 
temperament,  was  solicitor  to  the  admiralty  and  judge  advocate 
of  the  admiralty  court.  Charies  was  educated  (like  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds)  at  the  Plympton  grammar-school,  and  in  London  at 
the  Charterhouse.  Towards  1809,  partly  through  the  influence 
of  his  fellow-Devonian  Haydon,  of  whom  be  became  a  pupil, 
he  determined  to  be  a  painter;  he  also  studied  in  the  Royal 
Academy  scbooL  In  1813  be  exhibited  in  the  British  Institution 
his  first  picture,  a  work  of  consideraUc  size,  "  Christ  restoring 
life  to  the  Doubter  of  JairuK,"  In  1814  he  was  commissioned 
to  copy  some  of  the  paintings  collected  by  Napoleon  in  the 
Louvre;  he  returned  to  England  in  18x5,  and  practised  portrait- 
painting  at  Fl3rmouth.  Here  he  saw  Napoleon  a  captive  on 
the  "  Belleropbon  ";  from  a  boat  he  made  some  sketches  of 
the  emperor,  and  he  afterwards  painted,  from  these  sketches 
and  from  memory,  a  life-sized  full-length  portrait  of  him  (with 
some  of  his  officers)  which  was  pronounced  a  good  likeness; 
it  belongs  to  the  marquess  of  Lajudowne.  In  181 7  Eastlake 
went  to  Italy;  in  1819  to  Greece;  in  1820  back  to  Italy,  where 
he  remained  altogether  fourteen  years,  chiefly  in  Rome  and  in 
Ferrara. 

In  i8>7  be  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  his  picture  of  the 
Spartan  Isidas,  who  (as  narrated  by  Plutarch  in  the  life  of 
Agesilaus),  rushing  naked  out  of  his  bath,  performed  prodigies 
of  valour  against  the  Theban  host.  This  was  the  first  work  that 
attracted  much  notice  to  the  name  of  Eastlake.  who  in  conse- 
quence obtained  his  election  as  A.R.A.;  in  1830,  when  he 
returned  to  England,  he  was  chosen  R.A.  In  1850  he  succeeded 
Shee  as  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  knighted. 
Prior  to  this,  in  1841,  he  had  been  appointed  secretary  to  the 
royal  commission  for  decorating  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
he  retained  this  post  until  the  commission  was  dissolved  in  i86>. 
In  1843  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  National  Gallery,  a  post 
which  he  resigned  in  1847  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate 
purchase  that  roused  much  animadversion,  a  portrait  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Holbein;  in  1855,  director  of  the  same  institution, 
with  more  extended  powers.  During  his  directorship  he  pur- 
'chased  for  the  gallery  155  pictures,  mostly  of  the  Italian  schools. 
He  became  also  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  F.R.S.,  a  chevaUer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  member  of  various  foreign  academies. 

In  1849  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Rigby.who  had  already  then 
become  known  as  a  writer  (Letters  from  Ike  Bailie,  1841 ;  LivonioH 
Tales,  X846;  The  Jewess,  1848)  and  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Quarterly  RerieK.  Lady  Eastlake  (1809-1893)  had  for  some  yeara 
been  interested  in  art  subjects,  and  after  her  marriage  she 
naturally  devoted  more  attention  to  them,  translating  Waagen's 
Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain  (1854-1857),  and  completing 
Mrs  Jameson's  History  of  ow  Lord  in  Works  of  Art.  In  1865 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake  fell  ill  at  Milan;  and  he  died  at  Pisa  on  the 
24th  of  December  in  the  same  year.  Lady  Eastlake,  who  sur- 
vived him  for  many  years,  continued  to  play  an  active  part  as  a 
writer  on  art  (Ffw  Creal  Painters,  1883,  Jic),  and  had  a  large 
circle  of  friends  among  the  most  interesting  men  and  women  of 
the  day.    In  1880  she  published  a  volume  of  Letters  from  Prance 
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describing  evenu  in  Puis  during  1789),  written  by  her  (atter, 
Edward  Rigby  (i747-i8>i),  a  distinguished  Norwich  doctor 
who  was  luown  also  for  bis  practical  interest  in  agriculture,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  made  known  the  flying  shuttle  to  Norwich 
manufacturers. 

As  a  painter,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  was  gentle,  harmonious, 
diligent  and  correct;  lacking  fire  of  invention  or  of  execution; 
eclectic,  without  being  exactly  imitative;  influenced  nther  by  a 
love  of  ideal  grace  and  beauty  than  by  any  marked  bent  of 
individual  power  or  vigorous  originality.  Among  his  principal 
works  (which  were  not  numerous,  51  being  the  total  exhibited  in 
(be  Academy)  are:  i8i8,  "  Pilgrims  arriving  in  sight  of  Rome  " 
(repeated  in  1835  and  1836,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  his 
cfe/-4'aMr«);  1819,  "  Byron's  Dream  "  (in  the  Tate  Gallery); 
i834)  the  "  Escape  of  Francesco  di  Carrara  "  (a  duplicate  in 
the  Tate  Galleiy);  1841,  "  Christ  Lamenting  over  Jerusalem  " 
(ditto);  1843,  "Hagar  and  Ishmad ";  1845,  "  Comus ";  1849, 
"Helena";  1851,  " IppoKu  TorelU ";  1853,  "  Violante  "; 
1855,  "  Beatrice."  These  female  heads,  of  a  refined  semi-ideal 
quality,  with  something  of  Venetian  glow  of  tint,  arc  the  most 
satisfactory  specimens  of  Eastlake's  work  to  an  artist's  eye. 
He  was  an  accomplished  and  judicious  scholar  in  matters  of  art, 
and  published,  in  1840,  a  translation  of  Goethe's  Theary  of 
Cohurs;  in  1847  (bis  chief  literary  work)  Ucttriahfar  a  History 
oJOii'PttirUing,  especially  valuable  as  regards  the  Flemish  school; 
in  1848,  Contritmliont  to  the  Littrature  oj  tke  Pint  Arts  (a  second 
series  was  edited  by  Lady  Eastlake  in  1870,  and  accompanied  by  a 
Memoir  from  her  pen);  in  i8ji  and  1855,  translated  editions  of 
Kugler's  History  of  the  Italian  School  of  Painting,  and  Handbook 
of  Painting  (new  edition,  by  Lady  Eastlake,  1874). 

See  W.  Cosmo  Monkboiue,  Pictures  by  Sir  Clurkt  Basttalit.  with 
Uograpkieal  and  criliuU  Sketch  (1875).  (W.  M.  R.) 

BAST  LIVERPOOL,  a  city  of  Columbiana  county,  (Miio,  U.S.A., 
on  the  (%io  river,  about  106  m.  S.E.  of  Qeveland.  Pop.  (1890) 
io,9j6;  (1900)  16,485,  of  whom  iiii  were  foreign-born;  (1910 
census)  20,387.  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  railway,  by 
river  steamboats,  and  by  interurban  electric  lines.  Next  to 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  East  Liverpool  is  the  most  important 
place  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware and  pottery,  4859  out  of  its  5328  wage-earners,  or  9>'9%, 
being  employed  in  this  industry  in  1905,  when  $5,373,852  (83-5% 
of  the  value  of  all  its  factory  products)  was  the  value  of  the 
earthenware  and  pottery.  No  other  city  in  the  United  States 
is  so  exclusively  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  pottery;  in  1908 
there  were  33  potteri;^  in  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
The  manufacture  of  white  ware,  begun  in  1873,  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  industry — almost  half  of  the  "  cream- 
coloured,"  white  granite  ware  and  semivitrcous  porcelain  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  1905  (in  value,'t4,344,468  out  of 
$9,195,703)  being  manufactured  in  East  Ijverpool.  Though 
there  are  large  clay  deposits  in  the  vicinity,  very  little  of  it  can  be 
used  for  crockery,  and  most  of  the  clay  uKd  in  the  city's  potteries 
is  obtained  from  other  states;  some  of  it  is  imported  from  Europe. 
After  1873  a  large  number  of  skilled  English  pottery-workers 
settled  in  the  city.  The  city's  product  of  pottery,  terra-cotta 
and  fireclay  increased  from  $3,137,063  to  $4,105,300  from  1890 
to  1900,  and  in  the  latter  year  almost  equalled  that  of  Tten(pn, 
N.J.,  the  two  cities  together  producing  more  than  half  (509%) 
of  the  total  pottery  product  of  the  United  States;  in  r905  East 
Liverpool  and  Trenton  together  produced  431%  of  the  total 
value  of  the  country's  pottery  product.  The  municipality  owns 
and  operates  its  water-works.  East  Liverpool  wax  settled  in 
1798,  and  was  incorporated  in  1834. 

BAST  LONDON,  a  town  of  the  Cape  province.  South  Africa,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  river,  in  33°  i'  S.  37*  55'  E.,  S43  nu 
E.N.E.  of  Cape  Town  by  sea  and  666  m.  S.  of  Johannesburg  by 
rail.  Pop.(i9cx4)35,33o,ofwbomT4,674werewhites.  Thetown 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  is 
spanned  by  a  combined  road  and  railway  bridge.  The  railway 
terminus  and  business  quarter  are  on  the  cast  side  on  the  Lop  of 
the  cliffs,  which  rise  t50  ft.  above  the  river.  In  Oxford  Street, 
the  chief  thoroughfare,  is  the  town  hall,  a*  handsome  building 


erected  in  1898.  Higher  up  a  nanber  of  thorclies  and  a  sdioal 
ate  grouped  round  Vincent  Square,  a  large  open  q)ace.  Inconse- 
quence of  the  excellent  sea  bathing,  and  the  beauty  of  the  river 
bank*  above  the  town,  East  London  is  the  chief  sotsnle  hoKday 
resort  of  the  Cape  province.  The  town  is  the  entrepot  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  mcluding  the  Transkei,  Basutoland  and  the 
south  of  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  port  of  the  Cape  nearest 
Johannesburg.  It  ranks  thiid  among  the  potts  of  the  province. 
The  roadstead  is  exposed  and  insecure,  but  the  inner  harbour, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  over  £>,ooe,ooo,  is  protected  from  all 
winds.  A  shifting  sand  bar  Hes  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but 
the  building  of  training  walls  and  dredging  have  increased  the 
minimum  depth  of  water  to  »  ft.  From  the  east  bank  of  the 
Buffalo  a  pier  and  from  the  west  bank  a  breakwater  project  into 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  entrance  being  450  ft.  wide,  reduced 
between  the  training  walls  «0  150  ft.  There  is  extena've  mbul 
accommodation  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  steamers  of  over 
8000  tons  can  moor  alongside.  Tliere  Is  a  patent  slip  capaUe 
of  taking  vessels  of  tooo  tons  dead  weight.  An  aerial  sted 
ropeway  from  the  river  bank  to  the  town  greatly  fadUlates  the 
delivery  of  cargo.  The  imports  are  cMefly  textiles,  hardware 
and  provisions,  the  exports  mamly  wool  and  m<4iair.  The 
rateable  vahic  of  the  town  b  1908  was  ^(4,108,000,  and  the 
municipal  rate  1  f  d. 

East  London  owes  Its  foundation  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Kaffir  war  of  1846-1847.  The  British,  requiring  a  port  nearer 
the  scene  of  war  than  those  then  existhig,  selected  a  site  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Buffalo  river,  and  in  1847  the  first  cargo  of  military 
stores  was  landed.  A  fort,  named  Gtamorgan,  was  built,  and  the 
place  permanently  occupied.  Around  this  military  post  grew 
up  the  town,  known  at  firet  as  Port  Rex.  Nambeis  of  its  in- 
habitants arie  descendants  of  German  immigrants  who  settled  in 
the  district  in  1857.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  dates  from  the 
era  of  railway  and  port  devdopmcnt  in  the  hiat  decade  of  the 
19th  century.  In  1875  the  value  of  the  exports  was  £131,803 
and  that  of  the  import*  £553,033.  In  1904  the  value  of  the 
exports  was  £1,165,938  and  that  of  the  imports  £4,688,415.  I* 
1907  the  exports,  notwithstanding  a  period  of  severe  tra'de 
depression,  were  valued  at  £m75,355,  but  the  imporU  had  iaUea 
to  £3,354.633- 

BASTON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Northampton  county. 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ldiigh  river  and 
Bushkill  Creek  with  the  Delaware,  about  60  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia. 
Pop.  (1890)  14,481;  (1900)  35,338,  of  whom  3135  were  foreign- 
born;  (1910  census)  38,523.  Easton  is  served  to'  the  Central 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Lehigh  &  Hudson  Rivet 
and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  railitrays,  and  is 
connected  by  canals  with  the  antliracitc  coal  region  to  the 
north-west  and  with  Bristol.  Pa.  A  bridge  across  the  Ddawaie 
river  connects  it  with  PbiUipsburg,  New  Jersey,  which  is  served 
by  the  Pennsylvania  railway.  The  city  is  built  on  toIUng  ground. 
commanding  pleasant  views  of  hill  and  river  scenery.  Many 
fine  residences  overlook  city  and  country  from  the  hilisides,  and 
a  Carnegie  library  is  prominent  among  the  pubUc  buildings. 
Lafayette  College,  a  Presbyterian  institution  opened  in  1833, 
is  finely  situated  on  a  blufi  north  of  the  Bushkill  and  Delaware. 
The  college  provides  the  following  courses  of  instnictioo: 
graduate,  classical,  Latin  scientific,  general  scientific,  civil 
engineering,  electrical  engineering,  mining  engineering  and 
chemical;  in  1908  it  had  38  instructon  and  443  students,  256 
of  whom  were  enrolled  in  the  scientific  and  engineering  courses. 
Overlooking  the  Bushkill  is  the  Easton  Cemetery,  in  which  is 
the  grave  of  George  Taylor  (1716-1781),  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  with  a  monument  of  Italian  marble  to 
his  memory.  Among  the  dty's  manulactures  are  silk,  hosiery 
and  knit  goods,  flour,  malt  liquors,  brick,  tile,  drills,  lumber  and 
planing  mill  products  and  organs;  in  1905  the  value  of  all  the 
factory  products  was  $5,654,594,  of  which  $3,290,598,  or  40-5%. 
was  the  value  of  the  silk  manufactures.  Easton  is  the  commercial 
centre  of  an  important  mining  region,  which  produces,  in  par- 
ticular, iron  ore,  soapstone.  cement,  sbtc  and  building  stone. 
The  munidpality  owns  and  operates  an  decttic-lighting  plant. 
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Eifton  «M  a.  gaiden  tpot  ot  tit  Imfikn^,  uid  here,  became  they 
trould  not  Mgotaite  elsewhere,  several  importuit  treUies  were 
made  between  1756  and  1762  during  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
The  place  was  laid  oat  in  17$],  and  was  made  the  county-seat 
of  the  newly  erected  county.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough 
in  1780,  received  a  newfaorough  charter  ib  1823,  and  in  1887  was 
chartered  as  a  city.    South  Easton  was  annexed  in  1898. 

BAST  ORANGE,  a  city  of  Essex  county.  New  Jersey,  U.S.A., 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  statc,ad  joining  the  city  of  Newark, 
and  about  I  >  m.  W.  of  New  York  city.  Fop.  (1S90)  13,181; 
(igoo)  3i,so6i  of  whom  3950  were  foreign-bom  and  1430  were 
negtocs;  (1910  census)  34,371-  It  is  served  by  the  Morris  & 
Essex  division  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  railway 
and  by  th«  Orange  branch  of  the  Erie  (the  former  having 
four  stations — Ampere,  Grove  Street,  East  Orange  and  Brick 
Church),  and  is  connected  with  Newark,  Orange  and  West 
Orange  by  electric  line.  The  city  covers  an  area  of  about  4  sq.  m., 
and  has  broad,  well-paved  streets,  bordered  with  fine  shade  trees 
Sunder  the  jurisdiction  of  a  "  Shade  Tree  Commission  ").  It  is 
primarily  a  residential  suburb  of  New  York  and  Newark,  and 
has  many  beautiful  homes;  with  Orange,  West  Orange  and 
South  Orange  it  forms  virtually  one  community,  popularly 
known  as  "  the  Oranges."  The  public  school  system  is  excellent, 
and  the  city  has  a  Carnegie  library  (11)03),  *'<th  more  than 
itfioo  volumes  in  1907.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are 
■everal  attractive  churches,  the  city  hall,  and  the  club-house  of 
the  Woman's  Oub  of  Orange.  The  principal  manufactures  of 
East  Orange  are  electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies 
(the  factory  of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Co.  being  here — in  a  part 
of  the  city  known  as  "  Ampere  ")  and  pharmaceutical  materials. 
The  total  value  of  the  city's  factory  products  in  tgos  was 
t2j>6,5S2.  East  Orange  has  a  fine  water-works  system,  which 
it  owns  and  operates;  the  water  supply  is  obtai  ned  from  artesian 
wells  at  White  Oaks  Kidge,  in  the  township  of  Milbum  (about 
to  m.  from  the  city  hall) ;  thence  the  water  is  pumped  to  a  steel 
reinforced  reservoir  (capacity  5,000,000  gallons)  on  the  mountain 
back  of  South  Orange.  In  1&63  the  township  of  East  Orange 
was  separated  from  the  township  of  Orange,  which,  in  turn,  had 
been  separated  from  the  township  of  Newark  in  1806.  An  act 
of  the  New  Jersey  legislature  in  1895  created  the  oiiice  of  town- 
ship president,  with  power  of  appointment  and  veto.  Four  years 
later  East  Orange  was  chartered  as  a  city. 

See  H.  Whittemore,  Tlu  Founitn  and  Builders  of  Ou  Oran/es 
(Newark,  1896). 

EASTPORT,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Washington  county, 
Maine,  U.S.A.,  co-extensive  with  Moose  Island  in  Passamaquoddy 
Bay,abouti9om.E.N.E.ofPortland.  Pop. (1890)4908;  (1900) 
530  (<SS4  foreign-bom);  (1910)  4961.  It  is  served  by  the 
Washington  County  railway,  and  by  steamboat  lines  to  Boston, 
Portland  and  Calais.  It  is  the  most  eastern  city  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
channel,  which  is  spanned  by  a  bridge.  The  harbour  is  well 
protected  from  the  winds,  and  the  tide,  which  rises  and  falls 
here  about  2S  ft.,  prevents  it  from  being  obstructed  with  ice. 
The  city  is  built  on  ground  sloping  gently  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  commands  delightful  views  of  the  bay,  in  which  there  are 
several  islands.  Its  principal  industry  is  the  canning  of  sardines; 
there  are  also  clam  canneries.  Shoes,  mustard,  decorated  tin, 
and  shooks  are  manufactured,  and  fish  and  lobsters  arc  shipped 
from  here  in  the  season.  The  city  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the 
customs  district  of  Passamaquoddy;  in  190S  its  imports  were 
valued  at  $994,961,  and  its  exports  at  ti,t55,79i.  Eastport 
was  first  settled  about  1782  by  fishermen;  it  became  a  port  of 
entry  in  1790,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  179S,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1893.  It  was  a  notorious  place  for 
smuggling  under  the  Embargo  Acts  of  1S07  and  tSoS.  On  the 
nth  of  July  1S14,  during  the  war  of  1812,  it  was  taken  by  the 
British.  As  the  British  government  claimed  the  islands  of 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  under  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  British 
forces  retained  possession  of  Eastport  after  the  close  of  the  war 
and  held  it  under  martial  law  until  July  1818,  when  it  was 
•urrendercd    In    accordance  with  the  decision    rendered  in 


November  r8i7  by  commissioners  appointed  under  Article  IV. 
at  the  treaty  of  Ghent  (1814),  this  decision  awarding  Moose 
Island,  Dudley  Island  and  Frederick  Island  to  the  United  States 
and  the  other  islands,  including  the  Island  of  Grand  Manan  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  Great  Britain. 

EAST  PROVIDENCE,  a  township  of  Providence  county, 
Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  on  the  E.  side  of  Providence  river,  opposite 
Providence.  Pep.  (1890)  8422;  (igoo)  1 2.t38,  of  whom  2067 
were  foraga-born;  (1910  census)  15,808.  Area,  12)  sq.  m. 
It  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway. 
IthasaroUingaurface  and  contains  several  villages, oneof  which, 
known  as  Rumford,  has  important  manufactories  of  chemicals 
and  electrical  supplies.  South  of  this  village,  along  the  river 
bank,  are  several  attractive  summer  resorts.  Hunt's  Mills, 
Silver  Spring,  Riverside,  Vanity  Fair,  Kettle  Point  and  BuUock's 
Point,  being  prominent  among  them.  In  1905  the  factory 
producu  of  the  township  were  valued  at  $5,035,288.  The 
oyster  trade  is  important  It  was  «-ithin  the  present  limits  of 
this  township  that  Roger  Williams  established  himself  in  the 
spring  of  1636,  until  he  learned. that  the  place  was  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  About  t644  it  was  settled 
by  a  company  from  Weymouth  as  a  part  of  a  town  of  Rdaoboth. 
In  181 2  Rehoboth  was  divided,  and  the  west  part  was  nude  the 
township  of  Seekonk.  Finally,  in  i86i,  it  was  decided  that  the 
west  part  of  Seekonk  belonged  to  Rhod'  Island,  and  in  the 
following  year  that  part  was  incorporated  as  the  township  of 
East  Providence. 

BAST  PRUSSIA  (0<(-JV<iuse»),  the  easternmost  province  of 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Baltic,  on  the 
E.  and  S.W.  by  Russia  and  Russian  Poland,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Prussian  province  of  West  Prussia.  It  has  an  area  of  14,284 
sq.  m.,  and  had,  in  1905,  a  population  of  2,o25,74t.  It  shares  in 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  great  imrth  German  plain, 
but,  though  low,  its  surface  is  by  no  means  absolutely  fiat,  as  the 
southern  half  is  traversed  by  a  low  ridge  or  plateau,  which  attains 
a  height  of  1025  ft.  at  a  point  near  the  western  boundary  of  the 
province.  This  plateau,  here  named  the  Prussian  Scenplatte,  is 
thickly  sprinkled  with  small  lakes,  among  which  is  the  Spirding 
See,  46  sq.  m.  in  extent  and  the  largest  inland  lakein  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  The  coast  is  lined  with  low  dunes  or  sandhills,  in 
front  of  which  lie  the  large  littoral  lakes  or  lagoons  named  the 
FrischesHaSandthcKutischesHafl.  The  first  of  these  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Nogat  and  the  Pregcl,  and  the  other  those 
of  the  Mcmel  or  Niemen.  East  Prussia  is  the  coldest  part  of 
Germany,  its  mean  aimual  temperature  being  about  44*  F., 
while  the  mean  January  temperature  of  Tilsit  is  only  25".  The 
rainfall  is  24  in.  per  annum.  About  half  the  province  is  under 
tillage;  18%  is  occupied  by  forests,  and  about  23%  by  meadows 
and  pastures.  The  most  fertile  soil  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Prcgel  and  the  Memcl,  but  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Baltic 
plateau  and  the  district  to  the  north  of  the  Mcmel  consist  in 
greatpartofsterilcmoor,sandandbog.  The  chiefcrops  are  rye, 
oats  and  potatoes,  while  fiax  is  cultivated  in  the  district  of 
Ermcland,  between  the  Fassarge  and  the  upper  Alle.  East 
Prussia  is  the  headquarters  of  the  horse-breeding  of  the  country, 
and  contains  the  principal  government  stud  of  Trakehnen; 
numerous  cattle  are  also  fattened  on  the  rich  pasturcsof  the  river- 
valleys.  The  extensive  woods  in  the  south  part  of  the  province 
harbour  a  few  wolves  and  lynxes,  and  the  elk  is  still  preserved 
in  theforcstoflbenhorst,ncarthe  Kurischcs  Haff.  Thcfishcrics 
in  the  lakes  and  haffs  are  of  some  importance;  but  the  only 
mineral  product  of  note  is  amber,  which  is  found  in  the  peninsula 
of  Samland  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Manufactures  ore  almost  confined  to  the  principal  towns, 
though  lincn-wcaving  is  practised  as  a  domestic  industry. 
Commerce  is  facilitated  by  canals  connecting  the  Memel  and 
Prcgel  and  also  the  principal  lakes,  but  is  somewhat  hampered 
by  the  heavy  dues  exacted  at  the  Russian  frontier.  A  brisk 
foreign  trade  is  carried  on  through  the  seaports  of  KSnigsbcrg, 
the  capital  of  the  province,  and  Mcmel,  the  exports  consisting 
mainly  of  timber  and  grain. 

The  papulation  of  the  province  was  in  1900  1,91)6,626,  and 
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included  ifigi,t6$  Protesunts,  a69,ig6  Roman  CathoUci  and 
<3i877  Jews.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  mainly  confined  to  the 
district  of  Ermdand,  in  which  the  ordinary  proportions  of  the 
confessions  are  completely  reversed.  The  buUc  of  the  inhabitants 
are  of  German  blood,  but  there  ate  above  400,000  Protestant 
Poles  (Masuriansor&Iasovians)  in  the  south  imtof  the  province, 
and  175,000  lithuanians  in  the  north.  As  in  other  provinces 
where  the  Polish  dement  is  strong,  East  Prussia  is  somewhat 
below  the  general  average  of  the  kingdom  in  education.  There 
isa  university  at  KSnigsberg. 

See  LiAmeyer,  CeschithU  voh  OsUmi  WttUPrtuatH  (Cotha, 
1884):  BrOnneck.  Zta  Cttckichle  its  Kinkat-Patmuts  im  Ost- 
md  Wat-Pnuise%  (Berlin,  1902),  and  OO-Prttattm,  Land  mad  VM 
(Stungart,  1901-1903J. 

BA8TWICK,  EDWAHO  BACKHOVSB  (1814-1883),  British 
Orientalist,  was  bom  in  <8i4,'a  member  of  an  Anglo-Indian 
family.  Educated  at  Charterhouse  and  at  Oxford,  he  Joined 
the  Bombay  infantry  in  1836,  but,  owing  to  his  talent  for 
langnages,  was  soon  given  a  political  post.  In  1843  he  translated 
the  Persian  KaiM  Sanjim,  or  Hittory  of  tlu  Arrival  oj  Ike 
Parstts  in  India;  and  he  wrote  a  I4fe  of  Zoroaster,  a  Sindki 
vocabulary,  and  various  papers  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Bombay  Asiatic  Sodety.  Compelled  by  ill-healt)i  to  return  to 
Europe,  he  went  to  Frankfort,  where  he  learned  German  and 
translated  Schiller's  RacU  of  Ike  Netherlands  and  Bopp's  Com- 
taralitt  Grammar.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Hindustani  at  Haileybury  College.  Two  years  later  he  published 
a  Hindustani  gnmmar,  and,  in  subsequent  yean,  a  new  edition 
of  the  Ctdialdn,  with  a  translation  in  prose  and  verse,  also  an 
edition  with  vocabulary  of  the  Hindi  translation  by  LaUfl  Hi  of 
Chatur  Chuj  Misr's  Prem  SagSr,  and  translations  of  the  Bagk-o- 
Bakar,  and  of  the  Amdr-i  Sukoili  of  BfdpU.  In  1851  he  was 
elected  a  Felknr  of  the  Royal  Sodety.  In  1857-1858  he  edited 
Tke  AiOobiotrafky  «/  LilfuUak,  He  also  edited  for  the  B!b|e 
Society  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  the  Dakhani  language.  From 
i860  to  1863  he  was  in  Persia  as  secretary  to  the  British  Legation, 
publishing  on  his  return  Tke  Journal  of  a  Diplomale.  In  1866 
he  became  private  secretary  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India, 
Lord  Cranbome  (afterwards  marquess  of  Salisbury),  and  in 
■867  went,  as  in  1864,  on  a  government  mission  to  Venezuela. 
On  his  return  he  wrote,  at  the  request  of  Charles  Dickens,  for 
All  Ike  Year  Round,  "  Sketches  of  Life  in  a  South  American 
Republic."  From  1868  to  1874  he  was  M.P.  for  Penryn  and 
Falmouth.  In  1875  he  recdved  the  degree  of  M.A.  with  the 
franchise  from  the  university  of  Oxford,  "  as  a  slight  recognition 
of  distinguished  services."  At  various  times  he  wrote  several 
of  Murray's  Indian  hand-books.'  His  last  work  was  the  Kaisar- 
namak-i-Uind  ("  the  lay  of  the  empress  "),  in  two  volumes 
(i878-i88>).  He  died  at  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wiifit,  on  the  i6th  of 
July  1883. 

EATOM,  DORMAH  BRIDOIfAM  (1833-1899),  American  lawyer, 
was  bom  at  Hardvrick,  Vermont,  on  the  37th  of  June  1823.  He 
graduated  at  the  university  of  Vermont  in  1848  and  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1850,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  New  York  dty.  There  he  became  associated  in 
practice  with  William  Kent,  the  son  of  the  great  chancdlor,  an 
edition  of  whose  Comnunlarits  he  assisted  in  editing.  Eaton 
early  became  interested  in  mimidpal  and  dvil  service  reform. 
He  was  conspicuous  in  the  fight  against  Tweed  and  his  followers, 
by  one  of  whom  he  was  assaulted;  he  required  a  long  period  of 
rest,  and  went  to  Europe,  where  he  studied  the  workings  of 
the  dvil  service  in  various  countries.  From  1873  '0  '^75  1"= 
was  a  member  of  the  first  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 
In  1877,  at  the  request  of  President  Hayes,  he  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  British  dvil  service,  and  three  years  later  published 
CivU  Service  in  Great  Britain.  He  drafted  the  Pendleton  Civil 
Service  Act  of  1883,  and  later  became  a  member  of  the  new 
commission  established  by  it.  He  resigned  in  18S5,  but  was 
almost  immediately  reappointed  by  President  Cleveland,  and 
served  unu1  1S86,  editing  the  3rd  and  4th  Reports  of  the  com- 
mission. He  was  an  organizer  (1878)  of  the  first  sodety  for 
the  furtherance  of  dvil  service  reform  in  New  York,  of  the 


National  Civil  Service  Iteidnn  Amciation,  and  of  the  Nuleaal 
Conference  of  the  Unitarian  Church  (1865).  He  died  in  New  Yoik 
dty  on  the  13rd  of  December  1899,  leaving  $100,000  each  to 
Harvard  and  Columbia  universities  for  the  establishments  of 
professorships  in  government.  He  was  a  legal  writer  and  eiEtor, 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  leading  reviews.  In  adtfitioa 
to  the  works  mentioned  be  published  SkouU  Jadfi  i*  EltOedt 
(1873),  Tke  Independent  Itoiement  in  Hem  York  (18S0),  Term 
and  Tenure  of  Ofice  (i88>),  Tke  SfUs  Sydem  and  Ci»il  Sermet 
Reform  (t88i),  PrMem  of  Police  Uiiialien  (1895)  and  The 
Government  of  kfwucipalitia  (1899). 

See  the  privately  printed  memorial  volume,  Dorman  S.  Baton, 
1823-1899  (New  York,  1900). 

BATON,  HAROARBT  tmSU.  (1796-1879),  better  knows 
as  Peogy  O'Neiu,  was  the  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  a  popular 
Washington  tavern,  and  was  noted  for  her  beauty,  wit  and 
vivadty.  About  1813,  she  married  a  purser  in  the  Um'ted 
States  navy,  John  B.  Tiraberlake,  who  committed  suidde  while 
on  service  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1818.  In  the  following  year 
she  married  John  Henry  Eaton  (1790-1856),  a  Tennessee  poH- 
tidan,  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  Um'ted  States  Senate. 
Senator  Eaton  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  President  Jackson, 
who  in  1829  appointed  him  secretary  of  war.  This  sudden 
devation  of  Mrs  Eaton  into  the  cabinet  social  circle  was  resented 
by  the  wives  of  several  of  Jackson's  secretaries,  and  charges 
were  made  against  her  of  improper  conduct  with  Eaton  previots 
to  her  marriage  to  him.  The  refusal  of  the  wives  of  the  cabinet 
members  to  recognize  the  wife  of  his  friend  angered  President 
Jackson,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to  poetce  them.  Evenlnally,  and 
partly  for  this  reason,  he  almost  completely  reorganized  Ut 
cabinet.  The  effect  of  the  inddent  on  the  poBtiol  fortunes 
of  the  vice-president,  John  C.  Calhoun,  wlioae  wife  was  one  of 
the  iccaldttants,  was  periiaps  moat  important.  Partly  on  tins 
account,  Jackson's  favour  was  transferred  from  Calhodn  to 
Martin  Van  Bnien,  the  secretary  of  state,  who  had  taken  Jadt- 
son's  side  in  the  quarrd  and  had  shown  marked  attentioo  to 
Mrs  Eaton,  and  whose  subsequent  elevation  to  the  vice-piea- 
dency  and  presidency  through  Jackson's  favour  is  no  donbt 
partly  attribuuble  to  this  inddent.  In  1836  Mrs  Eaton  accom- 
panied her  husband  (o  Spain,  where  he  was  United  States 
minister  in  1836-1840.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
married  a  young  lulian  dandng-master,  Antonio  Budiignani, 
but  soon  obtained  a  divoroefrom  him.  She  died  in  WashingtoD 
on  the  8th  of  Novemlwr  1879. 

See  James  Parton's  Ufe  of  Andrew  Jackten  (New  York,  1860). 

BATOK,  THBOPHIUn  (e.  1590-1658),  English  colonial  gover- 
nor in  America,  was  bom  at  Stony  Stratford,  9ndunghan>- 
shire,  about  1590.  He  was  educated  in  Coventry,  beome  > 
successful  merchant,  travelled  widely  throughout  Europe,  and 
for  several  years  was  the  financial  agent  of  Charles  I.  tn  Doimark. 
He  subsequently  settled  in  London,  where  he  joined  the  Pnritui 
congregation  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  whom  he  had  known 
since  boyhood.  The  pressure  upon  the  Puritans  increasing; 
Eaton,  who  had  been  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  colony  in  1629,  determined  to  use  ha  influence  and 
fortune  to  establish  an  independent  polony  of  which  his  pastor 
should  be  the  head.  In  1637  he  emigrat«l  with  Davenport  to 
Massachusetts,  and  in  the  following  year  (March  1638)  he  and 
Davenport  founded  New  Haven.  In  October  1639  a  form  of 
govemraent  was  adapted,  based  on  the  Mosiac  Law,  and  Eaton 
was  elected  governor,  a  post  which  he  continued  to  hold  by  annual 
re-dection,  first  over  New  Haven  alone,  and  after  1643  over  the 
New  Haven  Colony  or  Jurisdiction,  until  his  death  at  New  Haven 
on  the  7th  of  January  1658.  His  administration  was  embar- 
rassed by  constantly  recurring  disputes  with  the  neighbouring 
Dutch  settlements.cspedally  after  Stamford(Conn.)  and  SouthoM 
(Long  Island)  had  entered  the  New  Haven  Jurisdiction,  but  liis 
prudence  and  diplomacy  prevented  an  actual  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. He  was  prominent  in  the  affaits  of  the  New  Eh^nd 
Confederation,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  (1643).  In 
1655  he  and  Davenport  drew  up  the  code  of  laws,  popularly 
known  as  the  "  Connecticut  Bhie  Laws,"  which  were  published 
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In  London  in  1656  under  the  title  tftm  Ha$m't  SeUlint  in  H*» 
Entlamd  amd  —mtLawafor  GovtrHmaU  fiMuMcd/or  It*  Uu  tf 
IhatColenj. 

A  fketch  of  Iw  life  appean  in  Cotton  Mather's  tlatnalM  (London, 
1701) ;  tee  alio  J.  B.  Moore '•  "  Memoir  of  Theophilua  Eaton  "  in  the 
Cotttclims  of  (he  New  Yoric  Hiitorical  Society,  MCond  aeries,  voL  ii. 
(New  York,  1849). 

EATON,  WILLIAM  (1764-1811),  American  soldier,  was.  bom 
in  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  on  the  33rd  o(  February  1764.  As 
a  boy  be  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  Continental  army.  He 
was  a  school  teacher  for  several  years,  graduated  at  Dartmautb 
College  in  1790,  was  clerk  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Vermont 
legislature  in  I79i-i79>,  and  in  1793  re-entered  the  army  as  a 
captain,  later  serving  against  the  Indians  in  Ohio  and  Georgia. 
In  1797  he  was  appointed  consul  to  Tunis,  where  he  arrived  in 
February  1799.  In  March  1799,  with  the  consuls  to  Tripoli  and 
Algiers,  he  negotiated  alterations  in  the  treaty  of  1797  with 
Tunis.  He  rendered  great  service  to  Danish  merchantmen  by 
buying  on  credit  several  Danish  prizes  in  Tunis  and  turning 
them  over  to  their  original  owners  for  the  redemption  of  his 
notes.  In  1S03  he  quarrelled  with  the  Bey,  wa«  ordered  from 
the  country,  aiid  returned  to  the  United  States  to  urge  American 
intervention  for  the  restoration  of  Ahmet  Karamanli  to  the 
throne  of  Tripoli,  arguing  that  this  would  impress  the  Barbary 
States  with  the  power  of  the  United  States.  In  1804  he  returned 
to  the.Medi  terranean  as  United  States  naval  agent  to  the  Barbary 
States  with  Barron's  fleet.  On  the  33rd  of  February  1805  he 
•greed  with  Ahmet  that  the  United  States  should  undertake  to 
TC-establish  him  in  Tripoli,  that  the  expenses  of  the  expedition 
should  be  repaid  to  the  United  States  by  Ahmet,  and  that  Eaton 
should  be  geneml  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces  in 
Ahmet's  campaign;  as  the  secretary  of  the  navy  bad  given  the 
entire  matter  into  the  hands  of  Commodore  Barron,  and  as 
Barron  and  Tobias  Lear  (r763-i8i6),  the  United  States  consul- 
general  at  Algiers  and  a  diplomatic  agent  to  conduct  negotiations, 
had  been  instructed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  making 
arrangements  with  the  existing  government  in  Tripoli,  Eaton  far 
exceeded  his  authority.  On  the  8th  of  March  he  started  for 
Dema  across  the  Libyan  desert  from  the  Arab's  Tower,  40  m.  W. 
of  Alexandria,  with  a  force  of  about  500  men,  including  a  few 
Americans,  about  40  Greeks  and  some  Arab  cavalry.  In  the 
march  of  neatly  600  m.  the  camel-driven  and  the  Arab  chiefs 
iq>eatedly  mutinied,  and  Ahmet  Pasha  once  put  himself  at  the 
bead  of  the  Acabs  aifU  ordered  them  to  attack  Eaton.  Ahmet 
more  than  once  wished  to  give  up  the  expedition.  There  were 
practically  no  provisions  for  the  latter  part  of  the  march.  On 
the  37tb  of  AprU  with  the  assistance  of  three  bombarding  cruisers 
Eaton  captured  Ocms — an  exploit  commemorated  by  Whittier's 
poem  Deriu,  On  the  13th  of  May  and  on  the  loth  of  June  he 
successfully  withstood  the  attacks  Of  Tripolitan  forces  sent  to 
dislodge  him.  On  the  1 3th  of  June  he  abandoned  the  town  upon 
orders  from  Commodore  Rodgers,  for  Lear  had  made  peace 
(4th  June)  with  Yussuf,  the  it  faelo  Pasha  of  Tripoli.  Eaton 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  received  a  grant  of  ro.ooo 
acres  in  Maine  from  the  MassachusetUlegisUture.  According  to 
•  deposition  which  he  made  in  Jantury  1807  he  was  approached 
by  Aaron  Burr  (ij.v.),  wlw  attempted  to  enlist  him  in  his  "  con- 
spiracy," and  wished  him  to  win  over  the  marine  corps  and  to 
sound  Preble  and  Decatur.  As  he  received  from  the  government, 
soon  after  making  this  deposition,  about  $iojmo  to  liquidate 
claims  for  his  expense  in  Tripoli,  which  be  had  long  pressed  in 
vain,  his  good  faith  has  been  doubted.  At  Burt's  trial  at  Rich- 
mond in  1807  Eaton  was  one  of  the  witnesses,  but  his  testimony 
was  unimportant.  la  May  1807  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  and  served  for  one  term. 
He  died  on  the  ist  of  June  181 1  in  Brimfield,  Massachusetts.. 

See  the  anonymously  published  Lift  tt  Ike  LaU  Ctn.  WiUiam  Balm 
(Brookficid,  Massachusetts,  1813)  by  Charles  Prentiss;  C.  C.  Fcllon, 
"^Lifc  of  William  Eaton  "  in  Sparks  s  Library  0]  Amirian  Biopapkl, 
vol.  ix.  (Boston,  1838);  and  Gardner  W.  Allen's  Oar  Nny  and  (M 
tarhary  Cmsirj  (liostoo,  1905). 

BATOR,  WTATT  (1849-1896),  American  portrait  and  figure 
pliater, wasbomatPhilipsburg. Canada, on «h«6tbol  May  i849> 


HewasapupDof  tbeschoolsot  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
New  York,  and  in  1873  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  in  the 
Ecole  de*  Beaiu-Arts  imder  J.  L.  G^rAme.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  J.  F.  Millet  at  Barbixon,  and  was  also  influenced 
by  his  friend  Jules  Bastien-Lepage.  After  his  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1876  he  became  a  teacher  in  C^per  Institute 
and  opened  a  studio  in  New  York  dty.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizen  (aitd  the  first  secretary)  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists.  AJnong  his  portraits  are  those  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant  and  Timothy  Cole,  the  wood  engraver  ("  The  Man  with 
the  Violin").  Eaton  died  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  7th 
of  June  1896, 

BAU  CLAIBE.  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Eau  Cairo 
county,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Chipprwa  river,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Eau  Claire,  about  87  m.  £.  of  St  Paid.  Pop.  (1890) 
17,4'S:  (1900)  I7,si7,  of  whom  4996  were  foreign-born;  (1910 
census)  18.3101.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  North- Western, 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  and  the  Wisconsin  Central 
railways,  and  is  coimected  by  an  electric  line  with  Chippewa 
Falls  (la  m.  distant).  The  dty  has  a  Carnegie  library  with 
17,300  volumes  in  1908,  a  Federal  building,  county  court  bouses 
normal  school  and  insane  asylum.  It  has  abundant  water- 
power,  and  is  an  important  lumber  manufacturing  centre; 
among  its  other  manufactures  are  flour,  wooden-ware,  agricul- 
tural machinery,  saw-mill  machinery,  logging  locomotives, 
wood  pulp,  paper,  linen,  mattresses,  shoes  and  trunks.  The 
total  value  of  factory  products  in  190s  was  $3,601,558.  The 
dty  is  the  prindpal  wholesale  and  jobbing  market  for  the  pros- 
petoys  Chippewa  Valley.  Eau  Claire  was  first  settled  about 
1847,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1873;  its  growth  dates  from 
the  <h!velopment  of  the  north-western  lumber  trade  in  the  decade 
1870-1880.  IniSSiaserioussttikenecessitatcdthccallingoutof 
state  militia  for  its  suppression  and  the  protection  of  property. 

BAD  DE  COLOONE  (Ger.  Klll»ischet  Woucr,  "Colo^ 
water  "),  a  perfume,  so  named  from  the  dty  of  Cologne,  where 
its  mantifacture  was  first  established  by  an  Italian,  Johaim  (or 
Giovanni)  Maria  Farina  (1685-1766),  who  settled  at  Cologne 
in  1709.  The  perfume  gained  a  high  reputation  by  1 766,  and 
Farina  assodatcd  himself  with  his  nephew,  to  whose  grandson 
the  secret  was  ultimatdy  imparted;  the  original  perftune  is 
still  manufactured  by  members  of  this  family  under  the  name 
of  the  founder.  The  manufacture  is,  however,  carried  on  at 
Cologne,  and  also  in  Italy,  by  other  firms  bearing  the  name 
Farina,  and  the  scent  has  become  part  of  the  regular  output  of 
perfumers.  The  discovery  has  also  been  ascribnl  to  a  Paul  de 
Feminis,  who  is  supposed  to  have  brought  bis  redpe  from  Milan 
to  Cologne,  of  whidi  he  became  a  dtizcn  in  1690,  and  sold  the 
perfume  under  the  name  Eau  admirabU,  leaving  the  secret  at 
his  death  to  his  nephew  Johann  Maria  Farina.  Certain  of  the 
Farinas  dainii  to  use  his  priKess.  It  was  originally  prepared 
by  making  an  alcoholic  infusion  o(  certain  flowers,  pot-herbs,, 
drugs  and  spices,  distilling  and  then  adding  definite  quantitie* 
of  several  vegetable  essence*.  The  purity  and  thorough  blcndinc 
of  the  ingredients  are  of  the  greatest  importance:  The  original 
perfume  is  simulated  and  even  excelled  by  artificial  preparations. 
The  oils  of  lemon,  bergamot  and  orange  are  employed,  together 
with  the  oils  of  neroli  and  rosemary  in  tbe  better  class.  Tba 
common  practice  consists  in  dissolving  the  oils,  in  certain  definite 
proportions  based  on  experience,  in  pure  alcohol  and  distilling, 
the  distillate  being  diluted  by  rose-water. 

EAOZ-BOHNES,  a  wateiing-plaoe  of  south-western  France, 
in  the  department  of  Baamt-Pyitntta,  si  m.  S.E.  of  the  small 
town  of  LaruDS,  the  latter  being  34  m.  S.  of  Pau  by  raQ.  Pop. 
(1906)  6ia  Eanx-Bonncs  is  situated  at  a  hdght  of  1460  ft. 
at  the  entrance  of  a  fine  gorge,  overlooking  the  confluence  of 
two  toTtenU,  the  Valentin  and  the  Sourdc.  Tbe  village  is  well 
known  for  its  sulphurous  and  saline  mineral  water*  (first  menr 
tinned  in  tbe  middle  of  the  I4tb  century),  whkh  are  beneficial 
in  affections  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  Tbey  vaiy  between 
50°  and  90*  F.  in  temperature,  and  are  used  ior  drinking  and 
bathing.  There  are  two  thermal  establisbmenia,  a  <  ' 
fine  promenades. 
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TTie  watering-place  of CzTBAinc-CHAllDES  is  s  m.  byroad 
south-west  of  Eaux-Bonnes,  in  a  wild  gorge  on  the  Gave  d'Ossau. 
The  springs  are  sulphurous,  varying  in  temperature  from  52°  to 
97*  F.,  and  are  used  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  certain  maladies  of 
women,  &e.  The  thermal  establishment  is  a  handsome  marble 
building. 

There  is  fine  mountain  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both 
places,  the  Pic  dc  Ger  near  Eaux-Bonnes,  commanding  an 
extensive  view.  ThevalleyofOssau,oneof  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  Pyrenees,  before  the  Revolution  formed  a  community  which, 
though  dependent  on  Biarn,  had  its  own  legal  organisation, 
manners  and  costumes,  the  last  of  which  are  still  to  tie  seen  on 

holidays.  .. 

I  EAVES  (not  a  plural  form  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  but 
singular;  O.  Eng.  efes,  in  Mid.  High  Ger.  obse,  Gotliic  ubawa,  a 
porch;  connected  with  "  over  "),  in  architecture,  the  projecting 
edge  of  a  sloping  roof,  which  overhangs  the  face  of  the  wall  so 
as  to  throw  off  the  water. 

I  EAVESDRIP,  or  Eavesdrop,  that  width  of  ground  around 
a  house  or  building  which  receives  the  rain  water  dropping  from 
the  eaves.  By  an  ancient  Saxon  law,  a  landowner  was  forbidden 
to  erect  any  building  at  less  than  i  ft.  from  the  boundary  of  his 
land,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  injuring  his  neighbour's  house 
or  property  by  the  dripping  of  water  from  his  eaves.  The  law 
of  Eavesdrip  has  had  its  equivalent  in  the  Roman  stiUicidiMm, 
which  prohibited  building  up  to  the  very  edge  of  an  estate. 
I  From  the  Saxon  custom  arose  the  term  "eavesdropper," 
I.e.  any  one  who  stands  within  "  the  eavesdrop  "  of  a  house, 
hence  one  who  pries  into  others'  business  or  listens  to  secrets. 
At  common  law  an  eavesdropper  was  regarded  as  a  common 
nuisance,  and  was  presentable  at  the  court  leet,  and  indictable 
at  the  sheriff's  tourn  and  punishable  by  fine  and  finding  sureties 
for  good  behaviour.  Though  the  offence  of  eavesdropping  still 
exists  at  common  law,  there  is  00  modem  instance  o{  a  prosecu- 
tion or  indictment; 

I  EBBW  VALE,  an  urban  district  in  the  western  parliamentary 
division  of  Monmouthshire,  England,  11  m.  N.W.  of  Newport 
on  the  Great  Western,  London  &  North- Western  and  Rhymney 
railways.  Pop.  (iSot)  17,312;  (1901)  >o,99<.  It  lies  near  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Ebbw,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
looo  ft.,  in  a  wild  and  mountainous  mining  district,  which  con- 
tains large  collieries  and  important  iron  and  steel  worlu. 
I  BBEL.  HBRIIANN  WILHEUI  (1820-1875),  German  phU- 
ologist,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  loth  of  May  1820.  He  dis- 
played in  his  early  years  a  remarkable  capacity  for  the  study  of 
languages,  and  at  the  same  time  a  passionate  fondness  for  music 
and  poetry.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  student  at  the 
university  of  Berlin,  a{^Iying  himself  especially  to  philology, 
and  attending  the  lectures  of  BSckh.  Music  cmtinued  to  be  the 
favourite  occupation  of  his  leisure  hours,  and  he  pursued  the 
study  of  it  under  the  directitn  of  Marx.  In  the  spring  of  1838 
he  passed  to  the  university  ol  Halle,  and  there  began  to  apply 
b'mself  to  comparative  philology  under  Pott.  Returning  in  the 
(ellowing  year  to  his  niftive  city,  he  continued  this  study  as  a 
disciple  of  Bopp.  HetookhisdegreeiDi842,aad,BfteTspending 
Ills  year  of  probation  at  the  French  Gymnasium  of  Berlin,  he 
resumed  with  great  earnestness  his  lu^^uage  studies.  About 
1847  be  began  to  study  Old  Persian.  In  i8js  he  accepted  a 
profesaorsbipat  the  Bcheim-Schwarzbach  Institution  at  Fiiebne, 
which  post  he  held  for  six  years.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
bis  studies  in  the  Old  Slavic  and  Celtic  languages  began.  In 
1858  be  removed  to'Schneidemtihl,  and  there  be  discharged  the 
daties  ot  first  professor  for  ten  years.  He  was  afterwards  called 
U  the  chair  of  comparative  philology  at  the  tmiveiBity  of  Berlin. 
He  died  at  Misdroy  on  the  19th  o{  August  1875.  The  most 
important  work  of  Dr  Ebel  in  the  field  of  Celtic  piiiMogy  is  his 
levised  edition  of  the  Gremmalico'Ciiliai  of  l^csaor  Zeuas, 
tonspletediai87i.  This  bad  been  preceded  by  biatreatisej — De 
itrH  BritamtUiJutiiraac  <vn/iindts»(i866),  and  Dt  Zcussii  laris 
PiaUlt  i»  Cranmatita  CdlUa  (1869).  He  made  many  learned 
eontribMiona  to  KBhn's  ZtitsckriJI  Jar  va-^ekftatde  Sprack- 
fortcktmt,  and  to  A.  Schleicher'*. vBettrfifC  sur 


Sfrac^orschunf,  and  a  tdtctton  of  tboe  contribatioiii  «■• 
translated- into  English  by  Sullivan,  and  published  under  the 
tiUe  of  Cdlie  Studies  (1863).  Ebel  contributed  the  Old  Irish 
section,  to  Schleicher's  tndoffnamUckt  CkralomaMt  (1869). 
Among  his  other  works  must  be  named  Dit  IdmwMer  ia 
deuloMen  Sprache  (i8j6). 

EBEL,  JOHANN  GOnFRIED  (1764-1830),  the  author  of  the 
first  real  guide-book  to  Switzerland,  was  bom  at  Zllllichau 
(Prussia).  He  became  a  medical  man,  visited  Switzerland  for 
the  first  time  in  1790,  and  became  so  enamoured  of  it  that  he 
spent  three  years  exploring  the  country  and  collecting  all  kinds 
of  information  relating  to  it.  The  result  was  the  publication 
(ZUrich,i793)of  hiSi4«lc/<ti«2aii/ffie  iiutslickste  uitd  genussvottste 
Art  in  der  Sclmeilztureiseu  (2  vols.),  in  which  he  gave  a  complete 
account  of  the  country,  the  General  Information. sections  being 
followed  by  an  alphabetically  arranged  list  of  places,  with 
descriptions.  It  at  once  superseded  all  other  works  of  the 
kind,  and  was  the  best  Swiss  guide-book  till  the  appearance  of 
"  Murray  "  (1838).  It  was  particularly  strong  on  tiw  geological 
and  historical  sides.  The  second  (1804-1805)  and  third  (rSoQ- 
iSio)  editions  filled  four  volumes,  but  the  following  (the  Sth 
appeared  in  1S43)  were  in  a  single  volume.  The  work  was  trans- 
btcd  into  French  in  1795  (many  later  editions)  and  into  Englidi 
(by  x8t8).  Ebel  also  published  a  work  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1798- 
1802)  entitled  Schilderunicn  da  GcbiristCiktx  dir  Sdmeis, 
which  deals  mainly  with  the  pastoral  cantons  of  Glaru»and 
AppcnzcU.  In  1801  he  was  naturalized  a  Swlts  citizen,  and 
settled  down  in  Zurich.  In  1808  be  issued  his  dncf  geo- 
logical work,  Ober  den  Bau  da  Erde  im  AlpcnpHrge  (ZSrich, 
s  vok.).  He  took  an  active  share  in  promoting  all  that  could 
make  his  adopted  countty  better  khown,  e.g.  Heinridi  Keller's 
map  (1813),  the  building  of  a  hotel  on  the  Rigi  (t8i6),  and  the 
preparation  of  a  panorama  from  that  point  (1823).  F^om 
iSto  onwards  he  lived  at  Zfirich,  with  the  family  of  his  friend, 
Conrad  Escher  von  der  Linth,  (1767-1823),  the  cdebrated 
engineer.  .    .__       _'         __        '(W.A.B.C.) 

BEER,  PAUL  (tsii-i569),~Oerman  theologian,  was  bont 
at  KJtzingen  in  Franconia,  and  was  educated  at  Nuremberg 
and  Wittenberg,  where  he  became  the  close  friend  of  I%ilip 
Mclanchthon.  In  1541  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin 
grammar  at  Wittenberg,  and  in  1537  professor  of  the  CHd  Testa- 
ment. His  range  of  learning  was  wide,  and  he  published  • 
handbook  of  Jcnish  history,  a  historical  calendar  intended  to 
supersede  the  Roman  Saints'  Calendar,  and  a  revision  of , the 
Latin  Old  Testament.  In  the  theological  conilictof  the  time  he 
played  a  large  part,  doing  what  he  could  to  mediate  between 
the  extremists.  From  1559  ,to  the  close  of  his  life  he  was 
superintendent-general  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony.  He  attained 
some  fame  as  a  hymn-writer,  his  best-known  composition  being 
"  Wenn  wir  in  hBchsten  Nathen  sein.".  He  died  at  Wittenberg 
on  the  loth  of  December  1 569. 

EBERBACH,  a  town  of  Cennany,in  the  gtand^dudiy  of  Baden, 
romantically  situated  on  the  Neckar,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ratzen- 
buckcl,  19  m.  E.  of  Hadelberg  by  the  railway  to  WOrzbnrg. 
Fop.  (1900)  5857.  It  contains  an  Evangelical  and  a  Ronni* 
Catholic  church,  a  commercial  and  a  technical  school,  and,  in 
addition  to  manufacturing  cigars,  leather  and  cutlery,  carries 
on  by  water  an  active  trade  in  timber  and  wine.  EbertMudi  was 
founded  in  1227  by  the  German  king  Henry  VII.,  who  acquired 
the  castle  (the  ruins  of  which  overhang  the  town)  from  (he 
bishop  of  Worms.  It  became  an  imperial  toiwn  and  passed  later 
10  the  Palatinate. 

Sec  Wirth,  Cachkhte  dcf  Stadt  Ebabach  (Stuttgart,  1864). 

EBERBACH,  a  famous  Cistercian  monastery  of  Germany,  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse'Nassau,  situated  near  Hattenheim 
in  the  Rheingan,  to  m.  N.W.  from  Wiesbaden.  Founded  in 
tii6byArchbishopAdalbertotMainz,  asahouse  of  Augnstintan 
canons  regular,  it  was  bestowed  by  him  in  ii3t  upon  the  Bene- 
dictines, but  was  shortly  afterwards  repurchased  and  confcrTcd 
upon  the  Cistercian  order.  The  Romanesque  church  (consecrated 
i«  1 186)  contains  numerous  interesting  monuments  and  tombs, 
'oeuble  aaiMg  them  being  those  of  the  archbishop  of  llaiai^ 
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Ccihdi  (d.  t}7i)  and  Adolpli  II.  a<  Naaniii  (d.  147$).  It  was 
dapoikd  duiing  tli£  Thirty  Yeua'  Wu,  ms  urnihiritwl  in  1803, 
andnawscrvciasahouieof  comction.  Its  odita  contain  aome 
oi  tha  finest  vintages  of  tlw  Rhine  wines  of  tiw  localitjr. 

See  BSLT.DipUmatuduCesckUUtdiAbUi  Ebtrback(^>at>^  1851- 
I858  and  |8«6,  3  vols.),  and  Sdiafer,  Dit  Ablet  Ebaback  im  UitM- 
aucr  (Berlin,  1901). 

BBERHARD,  surnamed  In  Bast  (Barhalus),  count  and 
afterwards  duke  of  WiirttemtKig  (1445-1496),  was  the  second 
son  of  Louis  I.,  count  of  Wtlrttcmberg-Urach  (d.  14S0),  and 
succeeded  his  elder  brother  Louis  U.in  1457.  His  uncle  Ulrich  V., 
count  of  WUrttemberg-Stuttgsrt  (d.  i4io),  acted  as  liis  guardian, 
but  in  1459,  assisted  by  Frederick  I.,  elector  palatine,  he  threw 
off  this  restraint,  and  undertook  the  government  of  the  district 
of  Urach  as  Count  Eberhard  V.  Be  neglected  his  duties  as  a 
ruler  and  lived  a  reckless  life  until  1468,  when  he  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem.  lie  visited  Italy,  became  acquainted  with 
some  famous  scholars,  and  in  r474  married  Barbara  di  Gonzaga, 
daughter  of  Lodovico  IIL,  marquis  of  Mantua,  a  lady  distin- 
guished for  her  intellectual  qualities.  In  1483  he  brought  about 
the  treaty  of  MUnsingen  with  his  cousin  Ebierhard  VI.,  count  of 
Wurttcmberg-Stuttgart.  By  this  treaty  the  districts  of  Urach 
and  Stuttgart  into  which  Wlirttemberg  had  been  divided  in 
1437  were  again  united,  and  for  the  future  the  county  was 
declared  indivisible,  and  the  right  of  primogeniture  established. 
The  treaty  led  to  some  disturbances,  but  in  1492  the  aanclion 
oi  the  nobles  was  secured  for  its  provisions.  In  return  for  this 
Eberiiard  agreed  to  some  limitations  on  the  power  of  the  count, 
and  so  in  a  sense  founded  the  constitution  ot  WOrttemberg. 
At  the  diet  of  Worms  in  1495  the  emperor  MaiimiHan  L 
guaranteed  the  treaty,  confirmed  the  possessions  and  prerogatives 
of  the  house  of  Wlirttemberg,  and  raised  Eberhard  to  the  rank 
of  duke.  Eberhard,  although  a  lover  of  peace,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Swabian  League  in  1488,  and  assisted  to  release 
Maximilian,  then  king  of  the  Romans,  from  his  imprisoimient 
at  Bruges  in  the  same  year.  He  gave  charters  to  the  towns  of 
Stuttgart  and  TUbingtn,  and  introduced  order  into  the  convents 
of  his  land,  some  of  which  he  secularized.  He  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  new  learning,  founded  the  university  of  Tubingen  in  1476, 
befriended  John  Reuchlin,  whom  he  made  his  private  secretary, 
welcomed  scholars  to  his  court,  and  is  said  to  have  learned  Latin 
in  later  life.  In  1482  he  again  visited  Italy  and  received  the 
Golden  Rose  from  Pope  Siztus  IV.  He  won  the  esteem  of  the 
emperors  Frederick  IIL  and  Maximilian  L  on  account  of  his 
wisdom  and  fidelity,  and  his  people  held  him  in  high  regard. 
His  later  years  were  mainly  spent  at  Stuttgart,  but  be  died  at 
Ttibingen  on  the  35th  of  February  1496,  aiul  in  1537  his  ashes 
were  placed  in  the  choir  of  the  Stiftskirche  there.  Eberhard 
left  no  children,  and  the  succession  passed  to  his  cou4M>  Eberhard, 
who  became  Duke  ^bcrhard  11. 

Sec  RSsslin,  Lehen  Ebcrhards  im  Bvit  (Tabingcn,  179});  Bogeert, 
Eberhard  im  Bart  (Stuttgart,  1884). 

EBERHARD,  CHRISTIAN  AUGUST  aOTOOB  (1769-1845), 
German  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Belzig,  near  Witten- 
berg, on  the  nth  of  January  1769.  He  studied  theology  at 
Leipzig;  but,  a  story  he^contrfbuted  to  a  periodical  having 
proved  successful,  he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  With  the 
exception  of  Hannchen  und  dif  KiUUein^  (1822),  a  narrative 
poem  in  ten  parts,  and  an  epic  on  the  Creation,  Der  ersU  iiensch 
und  die  Erde  (i8}3),  Ebcrhard's  work  was  ephemeral  in  character 
and  is  now  forgotten.    He  died  at  Dresden  on  the  I3tb  of  May 

1845- 

His  collected  works  (Cesammette  Sckriflen)  appeared  In  30  volumes 
in  1830-1831. 

BBERHARD.  JOHARN  AUOUITUS  (1739-1809),  German 
theologian  and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Halberstadt  in  Lower 
Saxony,  where  his  father  was  singing-master  at  the  church  of 
St  Martin's,  and  teacher  of  the  school  of  the  tame  lume.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  university  of  Halle,  and  became  tutor 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  baron  von  der  Horst,  to  whose  family 
be  attached  himself  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1763  be  was 
appointed  con-rector  of  the  school  of  St  Martin's,  and  second 
preacher  in  the  hospital  church  of  the  Holy  Ohost;  but  he  soon 


afterwards  resigned  these  office!  and  Mlowed  Us  patron  to 
BerliiL  Thare  he  met  Nioolal  and  Mose*  Menddssohn,  with 
whom  he  formed  a  dose  friendship.  In  1768  he  became  preacher 
or  chaplain  to  the  workhouse  at  Berlin  and  the  neighbouring 
fishing  village  of  Strolow.  Here  be  wrote  his  Htiu  Apeiogie  da 
SoBtaies  (1772),  a  wort  occasioned  by  an  attack  on  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  Mamontefs  ■BeUiariiu  made  by  Pcta  Ho^tede,  a 
dergyman  of  Rotterdam,  who  nwiintainwl  the  patristic  view 
that  the  virtues  of  the  noblest  pagans  were  only  sfhndid^  ptaala. 
Eberhard  stated  the  arguments  for .  the  broader  view  with 
dignity,  acuteness  and  learning,  but  the  liberality  of  the  reason- 
ing gave  great  offence  to  the  strictly  orthodox  divines,  and  is 
believed  to  have  obstructed  his  preferment  in  the  church. 

In  1774  he  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Chariottenbutg. 
A  second  volume  of  bis  Apeltpe  appeared  in  1778.  In  this  he 
not  only  endeavouied  to  obviate  some  objections  which  were 
taken  to  the  former  port,  but  continued  his  inquiries  into  the 
doctrines  of  the  Chrbtlan  religion,  religious  toleration  and  the 
proper  rules  for  interpreting  the  Scriptures.  In  1778  he  accepted 
the  professorship  of  philosophy  at  Halle.  As  an  academinl 
teacher,  however,  he  was  unsuccessfuL  His  powers  as  an  original 
thinker  were  not  equal  to  his  learning  and  his  literary  gifts,  as 
was  shown  in  his  opposition  to  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  Jn  1786 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sdcnccs; 
in  rgoj  the  king  of  Prussia  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  title 
of  a  privy-coundllor. .  In  1808  he  obtained  the  degree  of  docloc 
in  divinity,  which  was  given  him  as  a  reward  for  his  theoloQcal 
writings.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  January  1809.  He  was  master 
of  the  learned  languages,  spoke  and  wrote  French  with  facility 
and  oorractiwss,  and  uiiderstood  Engliih,  Italian'  aitd  Dutch. 
He  poasessed  a  just  and  disfrimlnotlng  toate  im.  the  fine  art*,  and 
WES  a  great  lover  of  music. 

Works; — Ncue  Apohgie  dcs  Socrates,  &c  (2  vols.,  1772-1778): 
AiUemeine  Theoriedes Dcnk^ns  und  Empfindens,  &c.  (Berlin,  1776),  an 
eswiy  which  gained  the  prize  assigned  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin 
for  that  year;  Von  dent  Begri^  der  Philcsophie  und  ihren  Tkeiten 
(Berlin,  1778) — a  short  essay,  m  which  he  announced  the  plan  of  his 
let:tures  on  being  appointed  to  the  professorship  atilalle;  Lobschrijt 
auf  Ilerm  Johann  Thunmann  Prof,  der  Wcltweisheit  und  Beredsam* 
ktit  auf  der  Vniversitdt  su  Halle  (Halle,  r779):  Amytitor,  eine 
Ceschiekle  in  Briefen  (Berlin,  1782) — written  with  the  view  of 
counteracting  the  influence  of  those  sceptical  and  Epicurean  prin. 
dples  in  religion  and  morals  then  so  prevalent  in  France,  and  rapidly 


BDroading  amongst  the  higher  ranlcs  in  Germany;  Ober  die  Zcidtcn 
aer  Aujlddrunr  einer  Nation,  &c.  (Halle,  1783);  Theorie  der  schiinen 
Ktinsle  und  Wissenschaften,  &c.'  (Halle,  1783,  3rd  ed.  17^):   Ver- 


mi'-chte  Schrijten  (Halle,  1784):  Neue  permtscnte  Schriften  (ib.  1786)1 
AU^cmeine  Cesckichte  der  Philosophie,  &c.  (Halle,  1788).  2nd  ed. 
with  a  continuation  and  chronological  tables  (1796):  Versuch  einer 
ttU :,cmcinen-deutzclKn  Synonymik  (Halle  and  llcipzig,  1795-1802, 
6  vols.,  4th  ed.  1852-1853),  long  reckoned  the  best  work  on  the 
synonyms  of  the  German  language  (an  abridgment  of  it  was  published 
m  the  author  in  one  large  volume,  Halle,  1802);  Handbuch  der 
Afithctik  (Ilalle,  1803-1805,  2nd  ed.  1807-1820).  He  also  edited 
the  Philosopkixhes  ilagczm  (1788-1792)  and  the  Philosnphisches 

See  F.NkSia^edacklmficlirip  nfJjlMbtriianHaerlia  and  Stettin, 
I8I0) ;  also  K.  H.  JSrdcns,  Lexicon  deuticlKr  DieHler  utid  FrosaiiUM. 

EBBRUN,  JOHANN  BBNST  (1703-1762),  German  musiuan 
and  composer,  was  bom  in  Bavaiia,  and  became  afterwards 
organist  in  the  cathedral  at  Salzburg,  where  he  died.  Most  ol 
his  compositions  were  for  the  church  (oratorios,  &c),  but  he  also 
wrote  some  important  fugues,  sonatas  and  preludes)  and  hii 
pieces  were  at  one  time  higiily  valued  by  Mosart. 

BBBR8,  GBORO  JIORITZ  (1837-1898),  German  Egyptologist 
and  novcUst,  was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the  ist  of  March  1837.  At 
Gattingen  he  studied  jurisprudence,  and  at  Berlin  oriental 
languages  and  archaeology.  Having  made  a  spedsl  study  at 
Egyptology,  he  became  in  1865  dount  in  Egyptian  language  and. 
antiquities  at  Jena,  and  in  1870  he  was  appointed  professor  in 
these  subjects  at  Ldpzig.  He  had  made  two  adentii5c  journeys 
to  Egypt,  and  his  first  work  of  importance,  iupten  uad  die 
Bilcher  Uosa,  appeared  in  1867-1868.  In  1874  he  edited  the 
cdebrated  medical  papyrus  ("  Papyrus  Eben  ")  which  he  had 
discovered  in  Thebes  (translation  by  H.  Joachim,  1890).  Ebcr* 
early  conceived  the  idea  <rf  populariang  Egyptian  lore  by  meant 
of  historical   romances.  -  £iiw<<fyftfKA(  KtmitdtcUa  wal. 
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fmbluked  in  1864,  and  ohuined  gnat  tacctm.  His  subieqaent 
works  of  tlie  same  kind — Uarda  (1877),  Hamo  sum  (r87g),  Die 
SckwaUm  (1880),  Dor  Kaiser  (t88t),  of  which  the  scene  is  laid 
in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Hadrian,  Serapit  (1885),  Die  NiltrmU 
(1887),  and  Kktpatra  (1894),  were  also  well  received,  and  did 
much  to  make  the  public  familiar  with  the  discoveries  of  Egypt- 
ologists. Ebers  aiw  turned  his  attentioa  to  other  fields  of 
liistorical  fiction— espedalljr  the  i6th  ceatuty  {J>UPrtu  Barter- 
meieterin,  ilAt;  Die  Gred,  1887) — without,  .however,  attaining 
tbe  success  of  his  Egyptian  novels.  Apartfrom  their  aatiquaiiao 
and  historical  interest,  Ebeis's  books  have  not  a  very  high  Uteraiy 
value.  His  other  writings  include  a  descriptive  work  00  Egypt 
{Xtyple»  M  Wort  und  BiU,  aad  ed.,  1880),  a  guide  to  Egypt 
(1886)  and  a  life  (1885)  of  his  oU  teacher,  the  Egyptokgist 
Karl  Richard  Lepsius.  The  state  of  his  health  led  him  in  1889 
to  retire  from  his  chair  at  Leipzig  on  a  pension.  He  died  at 
Tutxing  in  Bavaria,  on  the  7th  of  August  1898. 

Eben's  GesanmeUe  IVerke  appeand  in  asvob.atStuttgart  (1893- 
1895).  Many  of  his  books  have  been  tianalaeed  into  English.  For 
his  life  see  hn  Die  Oeukichte  meines  Ltheni  (Stuttgart,  1893) ;  also 
R.  Goache.  G.  Bhtrt,  Jer  Fomker  mid  Ditkler  (3nd  ed.,  Leipzig, 
I887). 

EBBBSWALDB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
s8  m.  N.E.  at  Berlin  by  rail;  on  the  Finow  canal.  Fop.  (1905) 
33,876.  The  town  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Evangelical 
churches,  a  school  of  forestry,  a  gymnasium,  a  higher-grade  girls' 
tchool  and  two  schools  of  domestic  economy.  It  possesses  a 
mineral  spring,  which  attracts  numerous  summer  visitors,  and 
has  various  industries,  which  include  iron-founding  and  the 
making  of  herse-shoe  nails,  roofing  material  and  bricks.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  00  in  grain,  wood  and  coals.  In 
tha  immediate  neighbourhood  aio  one  of  the  chief  brass-foundries 
in  Germany  and  an  extensive  government  paper-mill,  in  which 
the  paper  for  the  notes  of  the  imperial  bank  is  manufactured. 

Eberswalde  received  its  municipal  charter  in  1157.  It  was 
taken  and  sacked  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  1747 
Frederick  the  Great  brought  a  colony  of  Thuriogian  cutlers  to  the 
town,  but  this  bnptch  of  industry  has  entirely  died  out.  About 
4  m.  to  the  north  lies  the  old  Cistercian  monastery  of  Chorin, 
the  fine  Gothic  church  of  which  Contains  the  tomb*  of  several 
margraves  of  Brandenburg. 

EBBRT,  FRIEDRICH  ADOLF  (i79t-i834),  German  biblio- 
grapher, was  bom  at  Tancha,  near  Leipzig,  on  the  9th  of  July 
1 791 ,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
appointed  to  a  subordinate  post  in  the  municipal  library  of 
Lieipzig.  He  studied  theology  for  a  short  time  at  Leipzig,  and 
af  tenrards  philology  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  graduated  doctor  in 
philosophy  in  iSts.  While  stiU  a  student  he  had  already  pub- 
lahed,  in  181 1,  a  work  on  public  libraries,  and  in  iSts  another 
work  entitled  Hierorekiae  in  religionem  ac  lileros  eommoda.  In 
t8i3  he  was  attached  to  the  Leipzig  University  library,  and  in 
■814  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Royal  library  of  Dresden. 
Tiiesame  year  he  published  P.  Taubmarms  Uben  und  Verdiensle, 
and  in  i8t9  Torqmto  Tasso,  a  translation  from  Pierre  Louis 
Gingueni  with  annotations.  The  rich  resources  open  to  him  in 
the  Dresden  Ebraty  enabled  him  to  undertake  the  work  on  which 
his  reputation  chiefly  rests,  the  Attiemeines  bibtiographiseket 
LexikoH,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1 82 1  and  the  second 
ini830.  ThJswasthefirstworkofthekindproducedinGemiany, 
and  the  most  scientific  published  anywhere.  From  1813  to  182  j 
Ebert  was  librarian  to  the  didie  of  Brunswick  at  WoUenbflttel, 
but  retummg  to  Dresden  was  made,  in  iSn,  drief  librarian  of 
(he  Dresden  Royti  library.  Among  his  other  works  are— Die 
Bildmntdes  BUHtHkekarf  (rSto),  CescUcUe  und  Beakreibung  der 
ttnitUcken  tfimlieken  BUIialhek  in  Dretden  Uiii),  ZurBond- 
tckriftenkunde  (i825-i8>7),  and  CMurperiaden  det  ebersHeh- 
siteken  MUttlaUen  (1815).  Ebert  was  a  contributor  to  various 
Journals  and  took  partin  the  editing  of  Etscb  and  Ofuber's  great 
encydopaedia.  Re  died  at  Dresden  oii  the  13th  of  November 
1834,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from'  the  bdder  in  his  library. 
'  See  the  article  hi  Brsck  md  Oniben  BntyehpMie,  and  that  in  the 
AUf.  ieaUcke  Bitt.  by  his  wectswr  in  tke  poN  of  chief  libiariaa  in 
4>asda,SCkaaR  von  CacoWdd. 


BBIMQBII,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  WarttOB- 
berg,  on  the  Schmiecha,  a  left-hand  tributary  of  the  Daawbc, 
»  m.  S.  of  Tubingen  and  37  m.  W.  of  Uhn  by  rail.  It  m«s- 
factures  velvet  and  cotton-velvet  ("  Manchester  ")  goods,  stock- 
ings,  stays,  hata,  needles,  tools,  &c.  There  are  also  taimcries. 
Pop.  9000. 

EBIONTTES  (tieb.  Djt-;t>,  "  poor  men  "),  a  name  given  to  the 
ultra-Jewish  party  in  the  early  Christian  church.  It  is  first  met- 
with  in  Irenaeus  (Adt.  Haer.  i.  36.  2),  who  sheds  no  light  on  the 
origin  of  the  Ebionitcs,  but  says  that  while  they  admit  the  worid 
to  have  been  made  by  the  true  God  (in  contrast  to  the  Demiurge 
of  the  Gnostics),  they  held  Cerinthian  views  on  the  person  o( 
Christ,  used  only  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (probably  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews — so  Eusebius),  and  rejected  Paul  as  an 
apostate  from  the  Mosaic  Law,  to  the  customs  and  ordinances  of 
which,  including  circumcision,  they  steadily  adhered.  A  similar 
account  is  given  by  Hippolytus  [Haer.  vii.  35),  who  invents  a 
founder  named  Ebion.  Origen  (Contra  Celsum,  v.  61 ;  /n  UalL 
torn.  xvL  12)  divides  the  Ebionites  into  two  classes  according  to 
their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus,  but 
says  that  all  alike  reject  the  Pauline  epistles.  This  is  confirmed 
by  Eusebius,  who  adds  that  even  those  who  admitted  the  virgin 
birth  did  not  accept  the  pre-ezistence  of  Jesus  as  Logos  and 
Sophia.  They  kept  both  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Christian 
Lord's  day,  and  held  extreme  millenarian  ideas  in  which  Jerusalem 
figured  as  the  centre  of  the  coming  Messianic  kingdom.  Epi- 
phanins  with  his  customary  confusion  makes  two  separate  sects, 
Ebk>nites  and  Ntzarenes.  Both  names,  however,  refer  to  the 
same  people'  (the  Jewish  Christians  of  Syria),  the  latter  going 
back  to  the  designation  of  apostolic  times  (Acts  zxiv.  $),  and  the 
former  being  the  term  usually  applied  to  them  in  the  ecclesiastical 
Uterature  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries. 

The  origin  of  the  Nazarenes  or  Ebfonites  as  a  distinct  sect  is 
very  obscure,  but  may  be  dated  with  much  likelihoad  from  the 
edict  of  Hadrian  which  in  235  finally  scattered  the  old  dinrcfa  of 
Jerusalem.  While  Christians  of  the  type  of  Atisto  of  Pella  and 
Hegesippus,  on  the  snapping  of  the  old  ties,  were  gradually 
assimilated  to  the  great  church  outade,  the  more  conservative 
section  became  mote  and  more  isolated  and  exclusive.  "  It  may 
have  been  then  that  they  called  themselves  the  Poor  Hen,  prob- 
ably as  claiming  to  be  the  true  representatives  of  those  who  had 
been  blessed  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  possibly  adding 
to  the  name  other  associations."  Out  of  touch  with  the  main 
stream  of  the  church  they  developed  a  new  kind  of  Pharisaism. 
Doctrinally  they  stood  not  so  much  for  a  theology  as  for  a  refusal 
of  theology,  and,  rejecting  the  practical  liberalism  of  Paul,  bcaune 
the  natural  heirs  of  those  early  Judaizers  who  had  canaed  the 
apostle  so  mudi  annoyance  and  trouble. 

Though  there  is  insufficient  justification  tor  dividing  the 
Ebionites  into  two  separate  and  distinct  communities,  labelled 
respectively  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes,  we  have  good  evidence, 
not  only  that  there  were  grades  of  Christological  thought  among 
them,  but  that  a  considerable  section,  at  the  end  of  the  2nd 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  3rd,  exchanged  their  simple 
Judaistic  creed  for  a  strange  blend  of  Essenism  and  Christianity. 
These  are  known  as  the  Hdxaitos  or  Elchasaites,  for  they  accepted 
as  a  revelation  the  "  book  of  Elchasai,"  and  one  Alcibiades  of 
Apamea  undertook  a  mission  to  Rome  about  220  to  propagate 
its  teaching.  It  was  claimed  that  Christ,  as  an  angel  96  miles 
high,  accompanied  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  female  angel  of  the 
same  stature,  had  given  the  revelation  to  Elchasai  in  the  3rd  year 
of  Trajan  (aj>.  100),  but  the  book  was  probably  quite  new  in 
Alcibiades'  time.  It  taught  that  Christ  was  an  angel  bom  of 
human  paientii  ««d  bad  sppHnd.  botli  before  (eg.  in  AiUm 
and  Moses)  and  after  this  birth  in  Judea.  His  ooniog  did  not 
annul  the  Law,  for  be  was  merely  a  prophet  and  tekcbcr;  Paul 
WEB  wrong  and  circumcision  still  necessary.  Baptism  must  be 
repeated  as  a  means  of  purification  from  sin,  and  proof  against 
disease;  the  sinner  immerses  himself  "  in  the  name  of  the  mi^ty 

>  So  A.  Hamack,  Hisl.  ofDoftna,  i.  301.  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  Jtidaialk 
MtHanUy.  p.  199.  Th.  Zahn  and  J.  B.  Ligktiaat  ("  St.  Paul  and 
•  Tbnt, '  in  l^mimnHry  m  Cetelissi)  msisliin  the  disiinctloM. 
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•ad  moM  high  God,"  faiveUBg  tbt "  (even  witneua  "  (sky,  mter, 
tit  boly  ipirita,  the  angels  o(  prayer,  oil,  lalt  and  earth),  and 
fH^p^  UnueU  to  amendment.  Abstinence  from  flesh  was 
abo  enjoined,  and  a  good  deal  of  astrological  fancy  was  inter- 
woven wilb  tiie  doctrinal  and  practical  teaching.  It  is  highly 
ptobableh  too,  that  from  these  Easeae  Ebionites  there  issued  the 
fentastical  and  widely  read  "  Clementine  "  fitetature  {Homilies 
and  RtugitHioiu)  of  the  3rd  century.  Ebiooite  views  lingered 
opedally  In  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  until  they  were 
abiorbed  by  Islam  In  the  7th  century. 

In  addition  to  the  literature  dted  see  R.  C  Ottky,  Tt*  Dedrint 
at  Ike  ItanuiiioH,  part  iiL  i  ii.;  W.  Moeller,  Hiit.  if  He  Chrinian 
Ckurck,  i.  99:  an.  in  HerzoE-Hauck.  RakncyUtpaiie,  i*. 
"EUoniten    ;  alao  Cleuentinb  LiTEKATuaB. 

EBHBR  •  BSCHEHBACH,  MABIE;  FuuraAU  voN  (1830- 
),  Austrian  novelist,  was  bom  at  Zdislavii  in  Moravia,  on 
the  I3tb  of  September  1830,  the  daughter  of  a  Count  Dubaky. 
She  lost  her  mother  in  early  infancy,  but  received  a  careful 
intellectual  training  from  two  stepmothers.  In  1848  she  married 
the  Austrian  captain,  and  subsequent  field-marshal,  Moritz 
von  Ebner-Eschenbach,  and  resided  £ist  at  Vienna,  then  at 
Klosterbruck,  where  her  husband  had  a  military  charge,  and 
after  tMo  again  at  Vienna.  The  marriage  was  childless,  and 
the  talented  wife  sought  consolation  in  literary  work.  In  her 
endeavours  she  received  assistance  and  encouragement  from 
Franz  Grillparzer  and  Freiherr  von  Mllnch  -  Bf llinghaiisen. 
Her  first  essay  was  with  the  drama  if  aria  Stuart  in  ScheUtand, 
which  Philipp  Eduard  Devrient  produced  at  the  Karlsruhe 
theatre  in  i860.  After  some  other  unsuccessful  attempts  in  the 
field  of  drama,  she  found  her  true  sphere  in  narrative.  Com- 
mencing with  Die  Priiaessin  von  Banalien  (1872),  she  graphic- 
ally depicts  in  Bolena  (Stutt;purt,  1876,  4th  ed.  1899)  and  Das 
Cemeitidttind  (Berlin,  1887, 4th  ed.  igoo)  the  surroundings  of  her 
Moravian  home,  and  in  Lati,  die  Ukrmacherin  (Berlin,  1883, 4th 
led.  1900),  Zva  Comtessett  (Berlin,  1885,  sth  ed.  1898),  l/nttMittar 
(189J,  5th  ed.  1900)  and  Gtoabensloit  (1893)  the  life  of  the 
Austrian  aristocracy  in  town  and  country.  She  also  published 
Hetu  EitiUuntm  (Berlin,  x88t,  3td  ed.  t894),  Aphoritmit 
(Berlin,  1880, 4th  ed.  1895)  and  Parabeln,  MUrchen  and  GedicJUe 
find  ed.,  Berlin,  189a).  Frau  von  Ebner-Eschenbach's  elegance 
of  style,  her  incisive  wit  and  masterly  depiction  of  character 
give  her  a  foremost  place  among  the  German  women-writen  of 
her  time.  On  the  occasion  of  her  seventieth  birthday  the 
ooiversity  of  Vienna  conferred  upon  her  the  degree  of  doaor  of 
philosophy,  honoris  tausa. 

An  edition  of  Marie  von  Ebner-Eicherfiach's  Cestmmelle  Schiflen 
b«an  to  appear  in  1893  (Berlin).  See  A.  BetteUieira,  Marie  von 
BSntr-Esckenback;  biotraikitcke  BUlter  (Berlin.  1900),  and  M. 
Necker,  Marie  tm  Etiur-Esdientaek,  nock  iiren  Wtrke»  fcukHdert 
(Berlin,  1900). 

IBOU  (anc.  Bbunm),  s  towo  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the 
fMOVlnce  of  Salerno,  from  which  it  is  16  m.  E.  by  rail,  sitnated 
470  ft.  above  sea-level,  on  the  S.  edge  of  the  hflb  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Sele.  Fop.  (1901)  9649  (town),  i>,4>3  (com- 
mune). The  sacristy  of  St  Francesco  contains  two  I4th-centuty 
pictures,  one  by  Koberto  da  Oderisio  of  Naples.  The  andent 
Eburum  was  a  Lucanian  dly,  mentioned  only  by  PUny  and  in 
Insoiptions,  not  far  distant  ttom  the  Campanlan  border.  It 
by  above  the  Via  Popillia,  which  followed  the  line  taken  by  the 
modem  railway.  Some  scanty  temains  ofils  andent  polygonal 
walls  may  still  be  seen.  CT.  As.) 

fiBONT  (Gr.  Vtm),  the  wood  of  various  spedes  of  trees  of 
the  genus  Diospyros  (natural  order  Ebenaceae),  widely  distributed 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  worid.  The  best  kinds  are  very 
heavy,  are  of  a  deep  bkck,  and  consist  of  heart-wood  only. 
On  account  of  its  colour,  durability,  hardness  and  susceptibility 
of  polish,  ebony  is  mnch  used  for  cabinet  work  and  inlaying, 
•nd  for  the  manufacture  of  pianoforte-keys,  knife-handles  and 
tfimed  articles.  The  best  Indian  and  Ceylon  ebony  is  furnished 
by  D.  Bbtmim,  a  native  of  southern  India  and  Ceylon,  which 
grows  In  great  abundance  throughout  the  flat  country  west  of 
Trincomalee.  The  tree  is  dislinicuisbed  from  others  by  the 
bfoior  width  of  its  trunk,  and  its  jet-black,  chaned-lookin; 


bark,  beneath  whkh  the  wood  ts  perfectly  white  untti  thr  heart 
is  reached.  The  wood  is  stated  to  excel  that  obtained  from 
D.  rellculala  of  the  Mauritius  and  all  other  varieties  of  ebony  in 
thefineneasandintensityofitsdarkcokmr.  AKhoughthe  centre 
of  the  tree  alone  ii  employed,  reduced  logs  i  to  3  ft.  in  diameter 
can  readtly  be  pnxund.  Much  of  the  East  Indian  ebony  Is 
yielded  by  the  species  D.  Udanoxylon  (Coromandel  ebony), 
a  huge  tree  attaining  a  height  of  60  to  60  ft.,  and  8  to  10  ft.  in 
dtcumference,  with  irregular  rigid  branches,  and  oblong  or 
oblong-lanceolate  leaves.  The  heA  of  the  tree  is  astringent, 
and  mixed  with  pepper  is  used  in  dysentery  by  the  natives  of 
India.  The  wood  of  D.  lomentostt,  a  native  Of  north  Bengal,  is 
black,  hard  and  of  great  weight.  D.  numta$ia,  another  Indian 
spedes,  produces  a  yellowish-grey  soft  but  durable  wood. 
D.  quaesila  is  the  tree  from  which  is  obtained  the  wood  known 
in  Ceylon  by  the  name  Calamander,  derived  by  Pridham  from 
the  Sinhalec  katamindrie,  black-flowing.  Its  doseness  of  grain, 
great  hardness  and  fine  hazel-brown  colour,  mottled  and  striped 
with  blade,  render  it  a  valuable  material  for  veneering  and 
furniture  making.  D.  Dendo,  a  native  of  Angola,  is  a  valuable 
timber  tree,  15  to  35  ft.  Ugh,  with  a  trunk  t  to  2  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  heM-wood  Is  very  black  and  hard  and  is  known  as  black 
ebony,  also  ks  billet-wood,  and  Gabun,  Lagos,  Calabar  or  Niger 
ebony.  What  Is  termed  Jamaica  or  West  Indian  ebony,  and 
also  the  green  ebony  of  commerce,  are  produced  by  Brya  Ebemu, 
a  leguminous  tree  or  shrub,  having  a  trunk  rarely  more  than 
4  in.  in  diameter,  flexible  spiny  branches,  and  orange-yellow, 
sweet-scented  floWers.  The  heart-wood  is  rich  dark  brown  in 
colour,  heavier  than  water,  exceedingly  hard  and  capable  of 
recriving  a  Idgh  poBsh. 

From  the  book  of  EzeUd  (zzviL  15)  we  learn  that  ebony 
WIS  among  the  artides  of  merchandise  brought  to  Tyre;  and 
Herodotus  states  (iii.  97)  that  the  Ethiopians  every  three  yean 
sent  a  tribute  of  200  logs  of  it  to  Persia.  Ebony  was  known 
to  Virgn  as  a  product  of  India  (Georg.S.  rie),  and  was  displayed 
by  Pompey  the  Great  in  his  Mithradatic  triumph  at  Rome. 
By  the  andents  it  was  esteemed  of  equal  value  for  durability 
with  the  cypress  and  cedar  (see  Pliny,  Nat.  Bisl.  xh'.  9,  xv!.  79). 
According  to  Solinus  {Polyhislor,  cap.  Iv.  p.  353,  Paris,  1621); 
it  was  employed  by  the  kings  of  India  for  sceptres  and  images, 
also,  on  account  of  its  supposed  antagonism  to  poison^  for  drink- 
Ing-cups.  The  hardness  and  black  colour  of  the  wood  appear  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  tradition  related  by  Pausanias,  and  alluded 
to  by  Sotithey  in  Thalabo,  i.  22,  that  the  ebony  tree  produced 
neither  leaves  nor  fruit,  and  was  never  seen  exposed  to  the  sun. 

BBRARD,  JOHANNES  HKINRICH  AUGUST  (1818-1888), 
German  theologian,  was  bom  at  ErUngen  on  the  i8th  of  January 
t8i8.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  town  and  at  Berlin, 
and  after  teaching  in  a  private  family  became  PrivatdocenI  at 
Erlangen  (1841)  and  then  professor  of  theology  at  ZOrich  (1844). 
In  1847  be  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Eriangen,  a 
chair  which  he  resigned  in  1861;  in  1875  he  became  pastor  of 
the  French  reformed  church  in  the  same  dty.  As  a  critic  Ebrard 
occupied  a  very  moderate  standpoint;  as  a  writer  his  chief 
works  were  Ckrisllieke  Dogmalik  (2  vols.,  1851),  Yorlesimien  Hbtr 
praktiscke  Tkeohgie  (1864),  Apoloietik  (t874-ig7s,  Eng.  trans. 
1886).  He  also  edited  and  completed  H.  Olshausen's  com- 
mentary, himself  writing  the  volumes  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  Johannine  Epistles,  and  Revelation.  In  the 
department  of  bcUes-letttcs  he  wrote  a  good  deal  under  such 
pseudonyms  as  Christian  Deutsch,  Gottfried  Flammbcrg  and 
Sigmund  Sturm.    He  died  at  Eriangen  on  the  23rd  of  July  1888. 

BBRO  (anc  Iherus  or  Hiberus),  the  only  one  of  the  five  great 
rivers  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  (Tagus,  Douro,  Ebro,  Guadal- 
quivir, Guadiana)  which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Ebro  rises  at  Fuentibre,  a  hamlet  among  the  Cantabrian  Moun- 
tains, in  the  province  of  Sanlander;  at  Reinoaa,  4  m.  east,  it  Is 
Joined  on  the  right  by  the  Hu'ar,  and  thus  gains  considerably 
in  volume.  It  flows  generally  east  by  south  through  a  tortuous 
valley  as  far  as  Miranda  dc  Ebro,  passing  through  the  celebrated 
Roman  bridff  known  as  La  TforadaHa  ("  the  perforated  "),  near 
Ofia  in  Burgos.    FromMiiandait  windssouth.««stwardtliiou^ 
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the  wide  buln  endoMd  oa  tlie  right  by  the  highlands  o{  Old 
Castile  and  western  Aiagon,  and  on  the  left  by  the  Pyrenees. 
The  chief  cities  on  its  banks  are  Logrolio,  Calahona,  Tudela, 
Sangoesa  and  Caspe.  Near  Mora  in  Catalonia  it  forces  a  way 
through  the  coastal  mountains,  and,  passing  Tortosa,  falls  into 
the  McxUteiTanean  about  8a  m.  south-west  of  Barcelona,  after 
{orming  by  its  delta  a  conspicuous  projection  on  the  otherwise 
regular  coast  line.  In  its  length,  appnmmately  465  m.,  the  Ebro 
is  inferior  to  the  Tagus,  Guadiana  and  Douro;  it  drains  an  area 
of  nearly  32,000  sq.  m.  Its  principal  tributaries  are — from  the 
right  hand  the  Jalon  with  its  affluent  the  Jiloca,  the  Huerva, 
Aguas,  Martin,  Cuadalope  and  Matarrafia;  from  the  left  the 
Ega,  Axagon,  Arba,  Gallego,  and  the  Segre  with  Its  intricate 
system  of  confluent  riven.  The  Ebto  and  its  tributaries  have 
been  utilized  for  irrigation  since  the  Moorish  conquest;  the 
main  stream  becomes  navigable  by  small  boats  about  Tudela; 
but  its  value  as  a  means  of  communication  is  almost  neutralized 
by  the  obstacles  in  its  channel,  and  seafaring  vessels  cannot 
proceed  farther  up  than  Tortosa.  The  great  Imperial  Canal, 
begun  under  the  emperor  Charles  V.  (rsoo-isjS),  proceeds  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  from  a  point  about  3  m.  below  Tudela, 
to  El  Burgo  de  Ebro,  5  m.  below  Saragossa;  the  irrigation  canal 
of  Tauste  skirts  the  opposite  bank  for  a  shorter  distance;  and  the 
San  Carlos  or  New  Canal  affords  direct  communication  between 
Amposta  at  the  head  of  the  delta  and  the  harbour  of  Los 
Alfaqucs.  From  Miranda  to  Mora  the  Bilbao-Tarragona  railway 
toUows  the  course  of  the  Ebro  along  the  right  bank. 

BBROlN  (d.  681),  Prankish  "  mayor  of  the  palace,"  was  a 
Neustrian,  and  wished  tg  impose  the  authority  of  Neustria  over 
Burgundy  and  Austrasia.  In656,at  the  moment  of  his  accession 
to  power,  Sigebett  III.,  the  king  of  Austrasia,  had  just  died,  and 
the  Austrasian  mayor  of  the  palace,  Grimoald,  was  attempting 
to  usurp  the  authority.  The  great  nobles,  however,  appealed  to 
the  king  of  Neustria,  QoVis  II.,  and  unity  was  re-established. 
But  in  spite  of  a  very  firm  policy  Ebroln  was  unable  to  maintain 
this  unity,  and  while  Clotaire  IIIi,  son  of  Clovis  U.,  reigned  in 
Neustria  and  Buigtmdy,  he  was  obliged  in  660  to  give  the 
Austrasians  a  special  king,  Childcric  II.,  brother  of  Clotaire  III., 
.  and  a  special  mayor  of  the  palace,  Wulfoald.  He  endeavoured 
to  maintain  at  any  rate  the  union  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy, 
but  the  great  Burgundian  nobles  wished  ta  remain  independent, 
and  rose  under  St  Leger  (Leodegar),  bishop  of  Autun,  defeated 
Ebroln,  and  interned  him  in  the  monastery  of  Luxeuil  (670). 
A  proclamation  was  then  issued  to  the  effect  that  each  kingdom 
should  keep  its  own  laws  and  customs,  that  there  should  be  no 
further  interchange  of  functionaries  between  the  kingdoms,  and 
that  no  one  should  again  set  up  a  tyranny  like  that  of  Ebroln. 
Soon,  however,  Leger  was  defeated  by  Wulfoald  and  the  Aus- 
trasians, and  ¥ras  himself  coiiflned  at  Luxeuil  in  673.  In  the.same 
year,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  anarchy,  Ebroln  and  Leger 
left  the  cloister  and  soon  found  themselves  once  more  face  to  face. 
Each  looked  for  support  to  a  different  Merovingian  king,  Ebroln 
eveb  proclaiming  a  false  Merovingian  as  sovereign.  In  this 
strug^e  Leger  was  vanquished;  he  was  besieged  in  Autun,  was 
forced  to  surrender  and  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and,  on  the  i2lh 
of  October  678,  he  was  put  to  death  after  undergoing  prolonged 
tortures.  The  church  honours  him  as  a  saint.  After  his  death 
Ebroln  became  sole  and  absolute  ruler  of  the  Franks,  imposing 
liis  authority  over  Burgundy  and  subduing  the  Austrasians, 
whom  be  defeated  in  678  at  Bois-du-Fay,  near  Laon.  His 
triumph,  however,  was  short-lived;  he  was  assassinated  in  £81, 
the  victim  of  a  combined  attack  of  his  numerous  enemies.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  energy,  but  all  his  actions  seem  to  have  been 
dictated  by  no  higher  motives  than  ambition  and  lust  of  power. 

See  Liber  kisioriae  Fnuicorum,  edited  by  B  Krusch,  in  Motu 
Ctrm,  kist,  script,  rtr.  iitrot.  vol.  U.;  Vita  sancti  Liodegarii,  by 
Uriinus,  a  monk  of  St  Maixent  (Mtgne,  Pair.  Latina,  vol.  xcvi.); 
''  Vita  metrica  "  in  PaUu  LaUm  om  Canlimi,  voL  Ui.  (Jfm.  Ctrm. 


UtQ;  i.  B.  Pitra,  Hitlain  it  Sunt  Ugtr  (Paris,  i«46);  and 
J.  Frieanch,  "  Zur  Gesch.  des  Hausmciers  Ebroin,'*  in  the  Pro* 
ceiiintt  ef  lilt  Aaidtmy  ^  Munich  (iSSj,  pp.  ^2.61).    ■    (C.  Pf.) 

BBORXCUM.  or  EborAcuk  (probably  a  later  variant),  the 
^ornan  name  of  Yoit  ((.<.)  in  Englaod.    Established  aboat  aj>. 


7S-8a  as  fortress  of  the  Ninthlcgion  and  garrisoMd  (aftertheaa^- 
hilation  of  that  legion  about  aa  118)  by  the  Sixth  legion,  it  de- 
veloped outside  its  walls  a  town  of  dvil  life,  which  later  obtmiaed 
Roman  municipal  rank  and  in  the 4th  centuiy  was  the  scM  cf  • 
Christian  bishop.  The  fortress  and  town  were  separated  by  tbe 
Ouse.  On  the  left  bank,  where  the  minster  stands,  was  the  toit- 
ress,  of  which  the  walls  can  still  be  partly  traced,  ajid  one  ooncr 
(the  so-called  Multangular  Tower)  survives.  Ilie  nunidpalitr 
occupied  the  right  bank  near  the  present  railway  statioa  The 
place  was  important  for  its  garrison  and  as  an  administntivc 
centre,  and  the  town  itself  was  prosperous,  though  probably 
never  very  large.  The  name  is  preserved  in  the  abbreviated 
form  Ebor  in  the  official  name  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  but  the 
philological  connexion  between  Eboracum  and  the  modem  name 
York  is  doubtful  and  has  probably  been  complicated  by  Danisb 
influence.  (F.  J.  H.) 

E;A  DB  QUBROZ,  JOSfi  HARIA  (1843-igoo),  Portuguese 
writer,  Was  bom  at  the  northern  fishing  town  of  Povoa  dc 
Varzim,  his  father  being  a  retired  judge.  He  went  through  the 
university  of  Coimbra,  and  on  taking  his  degree  in  law  was 
appointed  Administrador  de  Concelho  at  Lciria,  but  soon  tired 
of  the  narrow  mental  atmosphere  of  the  old  cathedral  town  and 
left  it.  He  accompanied  the  Condc  de  Rezende  to  Egypt,  where 
he  assisted  at  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  lo  Palestine, 
and  on  his  return  settled  down  to  journalism  in  Lisbon  and  begaA 
to  evolve  a  style,  at  once  magical  and  unique,  which  was  to 
renovate  his  country's  prose.  Though  he  spent  much  of  his 
days  with  the  philosopher  sonneteer  Anthero  de  Qucntal,  and 
the  critic  Jayme  Batalha  Reis,  afterwards  consul-general  in 
London,  he  did  not  restrict  his  intimacy  to  men  of  letters,  but 
frequented  all  kinds  of  society,  acquiring  a  complete  acquaint- 
ance with  contemporary  Portuguese  life  and  manners.  Entering 
the  consular  service  in  1879,  he  went  to  Havana,  and,  after  a  tour 
in  the  United  States,  was  transferred  two  years  later  to  Newcastle^ 
on-Ty»e  and  in  1876  to  Bristol.  In  1888  he  became  PortagDCse 
consul-general  in  Paris,  and  there  died  in  tgoo. 

Queiroz  made  his  literary  dibut  in  1870  bjr  a  sensational  stoiT; 
Th  Uyslery  cfUieCinka  Road,  written  in  collaboration  with  tbe 
art  critic  Rnnalho  Ortigio,  but  the  first  publication  which 
brought  him  fame  was  Tke  Farfas,  a  aeries  of  satirical  and 
humorous  sketches  of  various  phases  of  social  life,  which,  to  quote 
the  poet  Guerra  Junqudro,  contain  "  the  epilepsy  of  talent." 
These  essays,  the  joint  production  of  the  same  partners,  criticized 
and  ridiculed  the  faults  and  foibles  of  every  dass  in  turn,  mainly 
by  a  comparison  with  the  French,  for  the  education  of  Qneiros 
had  made  him  a  Frenchman  in  ideas  and  sympathies.  His 
Brazilian  friend,  Eduardo  Prado,  bears  witness  that  at  this 
period  French  literature,  especially  Hugo's  verse,  and  even 
French  politics,  interested  Queiroz  profoundly,  wUle  he  alto- 
gether ignored  the  bdlts-UfIra  of  his  own  country  and  its  pnblic 
affairs.  This  phase  lasted  for  some  years,  and  even  when  h* 
travelled  in  the  East  Jie  was  inclined  to  see  it  with  the  eyes  at 
Flaubert,  though  the  publication  of  Th€  Rdic  and  that  delightfal 
prose  poem  Swttl  Wrack  afterwards  showed  that  he  had  been 
directly  impressed  and  deeply  penetrated  by  its  scenery,  poetry 
and  mysticism.  The  Franco-German  War  of  1870,  however,  by 
lowering  the  prestige  of  France,  proved  the  herald  of  a  national 
Portuguese  revival,  and  bad  a  great  influence  on  Qudras,  m 
also  had  his  friend  Olivdra  Martins  (f  .v.),  the  biographet  of  the 
patriot  kin^  of  the  Aviz  dynasty.  He  founded  the  Portugocae 
Realist-Naturalist  school,  of  which  he  remained  for  the  rctt  of 
his  life  the  chief  exponent,  by  a  powerful  romance.  The  Crimt 
0]  Father  Amaro,  written  in  187 1  at  Leiria  but  only  issued  in  1875. 
Its  appearance  then  led  to  a  baseless  charge  that  he  tud 
plagiarized  La  Panic  dc  I'AbU  Mourel,  and  ill-informed  critics 
began  to  name  Queiroz  the  Portuguese  Zola,  though  he  dearly 
occupied  an  altogether  different  plane  in  the  domain  d  art. 
During  his  stay  in  England  he  produced  two  masterpieces, 
Crnuin  Basil  and  The  Uaias,  but  they  show  no  traces  of  Fngii^it 
influence,  lior  again  ore  they  French  in  tone,  for,  Uving  near  to 
France,  his  disillusionment  progressed  and  was  completed  when 
he  went  to  Paris  and  had  to  live  under  the  if  gime  of  the  Thiid 
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ScpatiOe;  SettSng  at  NeniHy,  the  novdfat  became  ckroniclet, 
fritic,  and  letter- writer  u  well,  and  in  lU  these  capacities 
Queim  displayed  a  spontaneity,  power  and  artistic  finish 
oneqaalled  in  tlie  literatnre  of  his  country  since  the  death  of 
Carrett.  A  bold  draughtsman,  be  excelled  in  freshness  of 
ima^tination  and  careful  choice  and  collocation  of  words,  wUIe 
Ids  warmth  of  colouring  and  brilliance  of  language  speak  of  the 
louth.  Many  of  his  pages  descriptive  of  natural  scenery,  such 
for  instance  as  the  episode  of  the  return  to  Tormes  in  Tht  City 
and  tke  UouiUains,  have  taken  rank  as  dassic  examples  of 
Portuguese  prose,  while  as  a  creator  of  characteis  he  stood 
unsurpassed  by  any  writer  of  his  generation  in  the  same  field. 
He  parriculariy  loved  to  draw  and  judge  the  middle  class,  and 
he  j)aacks  at  and  chastises  its  hypocrisy  and  narrowness,  its 
veneer  of  religion  and  culture,  its  triumphant  lying,  its  self- 
satisfied  propriety,  its  cruel  egotism.  But  though  he  manifested 
a  predilection  for  middle-class  types,  his  portrait  gallery  com- 
prises men  and  women  of  all  social  conditions.  Tht  Maias, 
his  longest  book,  treats  otfdalgos,  while  perhaps  his  most  remark- 
able character  study  is  of  a  servant,  Juliana,  in  Cmuin  Basil. 
At  least  two  of  his  books,  this  latter  and  Tht  Crimt  of  Fathtr 
Amaro,  are  chroniqius  uatidaltusts  in  their  plots  and  episodes; 
these  volumes,  however,  mark  not  only  the  high-water  line  of  the 
Realist- Naturalist  school  in  Portugal,  but  are  in  themselves,  leav- 
ing aside  all  accidentals,  creative  achievements  of  a  high  order. 

Though  Queiroz  was  a  keen  satirist  of  the  ills  of  society,  hb 
pages  show  hardly  a  trace  of  pessimism.  Tht  City  and  the 
Uounlcins,  and  in  part  Tht  Rdic  also,  reveal  the  apostle  of 
Realism  as  an  idealist  and  dreamer,  a  true  representative  of 
that  01  tic  tradition  which  survives  in  the  race  and  has  permeated 
the  whole  literature  of  Portugal.  Tht  UcHdarin,  a  fantastic 
variafion  on  the  old  theme  of  a  man  self-told  to  Satan,  and  Tht 
lUuslrious  Hnut  of  Ramirts,  are  the  only  other  writings  of  his 
that  require  mention,  except  Tht  Corrtspondtiiet  of  tradupu 
Utndtt.  In  conjunction  with  Anthero  de  Quental  and  Jayme 
Batalha  Reis,  Queirox  invented  under  that  name  a  smart  man 
of  the  world  who  bad  something  of  himself  and  something  of 
Eduardo  Prado,  and  made  him  correspond  on  all  sorts  of  subjects 
with  imaginary  friends  and  relatives  to  the  delight  of  the  public, 
many  of  whom  saw  in  him  a  mysterious  new  writer  whoee  identity 
they  were  eager  to  discover.  These  sparkling  and  humorous 
letters  are  an  especial  favourite  with  adniirers  of  Qoeirai,  because 
they  reveal  so  much  of  his  very  attractive  personality,  and 
perhaps  the  cleverest  of  the  number,  that  on  Pacheco,  has 
received  an  Fngii.h  dm^.  In  addition  to  his  bnger  and  more 
important  wprfca,  Queirox  wrote  a  number  of  short  stories, 
tome  of  which  have  been  printed  in  a  volume  under  the  title  of 
Cowtot'.  The  gems  of  this  remarkable  collection  arc  perhaps 
Tht  PiculiariUa  of  a  Pair-haind  Girl,  A  Lyrie  PotI,  Jotl 
liatliiat,  Tht  Corpst,  and  Swtit  Uiraek. 

Most  of  his  books  have  gone  through  many  editions,  and  they  are 
even  more  appreciated  in  the  Brazils  than  in  Portugal.  It  should  be 
mentioned  tnat  the  fourth  edition  of  ^a^A^r /I  m<irc>isentirelydit7crent 
in  form  and  action  from  the  first,  the  whole  story  having  been  re- 
written. One  of  Queiroz's  romances  and  two  of  his  short  stories 
have  been  publisned  in  English.  An  unsatisfactory  version  of 
Cousin  Basit,  under  the  title  Dragon's  Teeth,  appeared  at  Boston. 
US.  A.,  in  1889,  while  5u'«/  Mirade  has  had  three  etlitions  in  Engtina 
and  one  in  America,  and  there  is  also  a  translation  of  O  Dejunto  iTht 
Corpse),  under  the  name  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Piltar. 

An  admirable  critical  study  of  the  work  of  Queiroz  will  be  fouad 
in  A  Gcroiic  Nova — Os  Novellistas,  by  J.  Pereira  de  Sampaio  (Bruno), 
(Oporto,  1886).  The  Revisla  modcrna  of  the  20th  of  November  1897 
was  entirely  de\-otcd  to  him.  Scnhor  Batalha  Reis  gives  interesting 
reminiscences  of  the  novelist's  early  days  in  his  preface  to  some 
prose  fragments  edited  by  him  and  named  Prosas  Barbaras  (Oporto, 
ism)     \  (E.  rt.) 

BCAKTB  (Fr.'fcr  "lepualcd,"  "  diicaidcd "),  a  game  at 
Cards^f  modem  origin,  probably  fint  plajred  in  the  Paris  taians 
Ib  the  ^aX.  quarter  of  the  19th  cCDtttix.  It  is  a  development  of 
a  very  old  ord  game  called  fa  4Na«i^  or  freiKA-ni^.  £cart£ 
Jl  icoerally  played  by  two  persons,  but  a  pool  of  tbrce  may  be 
formed,  the  player  who  is  out  taking  the  place  of  theloser,and 
the  winner  of  two  consecutive  games  winning  the  pool.  At 
f  reach  fearti  (but  not  at  EnsUah)  byitandcn  who  are  betting 
vin  lA* 


may  advise  the  players,  but  only  by  paiuUng  to  the  cards  Ihey 
desire  them  to  play,  and  the  loser  of  the  game  goes  out,  one  of 
the  renlranU  taking  his  place,  unless  the  loser  is  playing  la 
chautttt,  i,t,  playing  single-handed  against  two,  ajid  taking 
aUbets. 

The  small  cards  (from  the  two  to  the  six,  both  inclusive)  are 
removed  from  an  ordinary  pack.  The  players  cut  for  deal,  the 
highest  having  the  choice.  The  king  is  the  highest  card,  the  ace 
ranking  after  the  knave.  The  dealer  gives  five  cards  to  his 
adversary,  and  five  to  himself,  by  two  at  a  time  to  each  and  by 
three  at  a  time  to  each,  or  vice  versa.  The  eleventh  card  is 
turned  up  for  trumps.  If  it  is  a  king,  the  dealer  scores  one,  at 
any  rime  before  the  next  deal.  The  non-dealer  then  looks  at 
his  cards.  If  satisfied  with  them  he  pUys,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
carding; if  not  satisfied  he  "  proposes."  The  dealer  may  either 
accept  or  refuse.  If  he  accepts,  each  player  discards  face  down- 
wards as  many  cartls  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  fresh  ones  are  given 
from  the  undcalt  cards  or  "  stock,"  first  to  complete  the  non- 
dealer's  hand  to  five,  then  to  complete  the  dealer's.  To  ask  for 
"  a  book  "  is  to  ask  for  five  cards.  Similarly  a  second  proposal 
may  be  made,  and  so  on,  until  one  player  ii  satisfied  with  his 
band.  If  the  dealer  refuses,  the  band  is  played  without  dis- 
carding. II  the  non-dealcr  announces  that  he  holds  the  king 
of  tnunps,  be  scores  one;  and  similarly,  if  the  dealer  holds  the 
king  and  annoimces  it,  he  scores  one.  The  annonncemeot 
must  be  made  before  playing  one's  fitsl  card,  er  if  that  card  be 
the  king,  on  playing  it.  The  non-dealer,  being  satisfied  with 
bis  hand,  leads  a  card.  The  dealer  plays  a  card  to  it,  the  two 
cards  thus  played  forming  a  trick.  Tlie  winnet  of  the  trick  leads 
to  the  next ,  and  so  on.  The  second  to  play  to  a  trick  must  follow 
suit  If  able,  and  must  win  the  trick  if  he  can. 

The  scores  are  for  the  king  and  for  the  majority  of  tricks 
The  player  who  wins  three  tricks  scores  one  for  the  "  point  "; 
if  be  wins  all  five  tricks,  he  scores  two  for  the  "  vole."  If  the 
non-dealer  plays  without  proposing,  or  the  dealer  refuses  the 
first  proposal,  and  fails  to  win  three  tricks,  the  advenary  scores 
two,  but  no  more  even  if  he  wins  the  vole.  The  game  is  five  up. 
The  points  are  conveniently  marked  with  a  three-card  and  a 
two-card,  as  at  euchre.  The  three  is  put  face  upwards  with  the 
two  face  downwards  on  the  top  of  it.  When  one  or  two  or  three 
points  are  scored  the  top  card  is  moved  10  as  to  expose  them. 
At  four,  one  pip  of  the  two-card  is  put  onider  the  other  card. 
Games  may  be  recorded  similariy. 

HinU  la  Playtn.—Th»  foDowiog  hints  may  be  of  service  to  b*% 

ginnen: — 

Shuffle  thoroughly  after  every  deal. 

Do  not  announce  the  king  until  in  the  act  of  pbying  your  first 
card. 

The  hands  which  should  be  played  without  prapoatag,  called 
jnucdrrie^  (standard  baads),  ought  to  be  thoroughly  knowa.  They 
are  as  foUows; — 

1 .  All  hands  with  three  or  more  trumpi^  whatever  the  other  cards. 

2.  Hands  with  Imo  trwmpt  which  contain  also— 
ia)  Any  three  cards  of  one  pUia  suit; 

(bi  Twocardsof  one  plain  suit,  one  beiiig  as  high  as  a  queen: 
\c)  Two  imali  cards  cf  one  suit,  the  utfa  card  being  a  kii^ 

of  another  suit; 
(<f)  Three  high  cards  of  different  suits. 

3.  Hands  with  ont  trump,  which  oootafai  also 
'-'  King,  queen,  knave  of  <me  suit,  and  a  small  card  of  another; 

Four  cards  of  one  suit  headed  by  king; 
Three  cartls  cf  one  suit  beaded  by  queen,  and  queen  of 
another  suit. 

4.  Hands  with  no  trmmpj  which  contain  thne  qaseoB  or  cardaof 
equal  value  in  different  suits,  «.{.,  four  court  cards. 

5.  Hands  from  which  only  two  cards  can  be  discarded  without 
throwing  a  king  or  a  trump. 

Holding  cards  which  make  the  point  certain,  propose.  If  you 
hold  ikud*  riflt,  and  ooe  of  the  trumps  is  the  long,  propose,  at 
your  adversary  cannot  then  take  in  the  king. 

When  discarding,  throw  out  all  cards  except  trumps  and  longs. 

If  vour  adversary  prt>poses  you  should  accept,  unless  you  ara 
goanled  in  three  suits  (a  queen  being  a  sufficient  guard),  or  in  two 
suits  with  a  tnnnp,  or  in  one  suit  with  two  tramps.  Heooe  tht 
rule  not  to  discard  two  cards,  unless  holding  the  king  of  trumps 
applies  to  the  dealer. 

The  hands  with  which  to  refuse  are  the  same  as  those  with  which 
to  play  without  pnipomg,  except  as  foUows*— 
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I.  Two  tramps  «nd  tlucfr  cards  <rf  one  pbin  suit  should  not  be 
played  unless  the  plain  suit  is  headed  by  a  court  card. 

3  One  trump  and  a  tierce  major  b  too  weak,  unless  the  fifth 
card  is  a  court  card.  With  similar  hands  weaker  in  the  tierce  major 
suit,  accept  unless  the  fifth  card  is  a  queen. 

3.  One  trump  and  four  cards  of  a  plain  suit  is  too  weak  to  play. 

4.  One  trump  and  two  queens  is  too  weak,  unless  both  queens  are 
singly  guarded. 

5.  One  trump,  queen  oi  one  suit,  and  knave  guarded  of  another 
should  not  be  played  unless  the  queen  is  also  guarded,  or  the  caid 
of  the  fourth  suit  is  a  court  card. 

6.  One  trump,  a  king  and  a  queen,  both  unguarded,  should  not 
be  played  unless  the  fourth  suit  contains  a  card  as  high  as  an  ace. 

7.  I^ur  court  cards  without  a  trump  are  too  weak  to  play,  unless 
they  are  of  three  different  suits. 

Refuse  with  three  queens,  if  two  are  singly  guarded;  otherwise. 
accept. 

Lead  from  your  guarded  suit,  and  lead  the  highest. 

If  the  strong  suitled  is  not  trumped,  persevere  with  it.  unless  with 
long  <^  trumps,  or  queen  (king  not  having  been  announced),  or  knave 
ace*  when  lead  a  trump  before  continuing  your  suit. 

You  should  not  lead  trumps  at  starting,  unless  you  hold  lung  or 
queen,  knave,  or  knave  ace,  with  court  cards  out  ch  trumps. 

The  score  has  to  be  coosidered.  If  the  dealer  is  at  four,  and  the 
Idng  is  not  in  your  hand  nor  turned  up,  play  any  cards  without 
proposing  which  give  an  even  chance  of  three  tricks,  e.g.  a  queen, 
a  guarded  knave,  and  a  guarded  ten.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
dealer's  refusal 


At  the  adverse  score  of  four,  and  king  not  beine  in  hand  or  turned 
up.  any  hand  with  one  trump  should  be  played,  unless  the  plain 
cards  are  very  small  and  of  dincrent  suits. 


If  the  non-dealer  plays  without  proposing  when  he  is  four  to 
three,  and  the  dealer  holds  the  king  ne  ought  not  to  mark  it.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  the  non-dealer  after  a  refusal,  if  the  dealer  is 
four  to  three. 

At  the  score  of  non-dealcr  three,  dealer  four,  the  dealer  should 
refuse  on  moderate  cards,  as  the  player  propoeing  at  this  score  must 
have  a  very  bad  hand. 

At  four  a  forward  game  should  not  be  played  in  trumps,  as  there 
is  no  advantage  in  winning  the  vole. 

Lav>s  of  £carti. — The  foUowing  laws  are  abridged  from  the  revised 
code  adopted  by  the  Turf  Club: — A  cut  must  consist  of  at  least  two 
cards.  Card  exposed  in  cutting,  fresh  cut.  Order  of  distribution  of 
cards,  whether  by  three  and  two,  or  vice  versa,  once  selected,  dealer 
must  not  change  it  during  game.  Player  announcing  king  when  he 
has  not  got  it,  and  playing  a  card  without  decUring  error,  adversary 
may  correct  score  and  have  hand  played  over  again.  If  offender 
wins  point  or  vole  that  hand,  he  scores  one  less  than  he  wins.  Pro- 
posal, acceptance,  or  refusal  made  cannot  be  retracted.  Cards  dis- 
carded must  not  be  looked  at.  Cards  exposed  in  giving  cards  to 
oon-dc.iler,  he  has  option  of  taking  them  or  of  having  next  cards; 
dealer  exposii^;  his  own  cards,  no  penalty.  Dealer  turning  up  top 
card  after  giving  cards,  cannot  refuse  second  discard.  Dealer 
accepting  when  too  few  cards  In  stock  to  supply  both,  non-deaUx 
may  take  cards,  and  dealer  must  f^y  his  hand.  Card  led  in  turn 
•  cannot  be  taken  up  again.  Card  played  to  a  lead  can  only  be  taken 
up  prior  io  another  lead,  to  save  revoke  or  to  correct  error  of  not 
winning  trick.  Card  led  out  of  turn  may  be  taken  up  prior  to  its 
being  played  to.  Player  naming  one  suit  and  leading  another. 
adversary  has  option  01  requiring'suit  named  to  be  led.  If  oHcJiJcr 
has  none,  no  penalty.  Playerabandomng  hand,  adversary  is  deemed 
to  win  remaining  tncks,  and  scores  accordingly.  If  a  player  revokes 
or  does  not  win  trick  when  he  can  do  so,  the  adversary  may  correct 
•core  and  have  hand  replayed. 

See  Acadimit  des  kux  (various  editions  after  the  first  quarter  of 
the  19th  century) ;  noyle's  Gamts  (various  editions  about  the  same 
dates);  Ch.  Van-Tenac  et  Louis  Detanoue,  Traiti  du  jeu  dt  Vlcarte 
(Paris.  1845;  translated  in  Bohn's  Handbook  of  Games.  London. 
I8«>):  "  Cavendish,"  Tkt  Laws  of  Ecarti,  adopted  by  the  Turf  Club, 
WM  a  Treatiu  m  the  Game  (London,  1S78) ;  Pocket  Guide  to  £cart£ 
("Cavendish."  1897);  Foster's  Encydopaedia  of  Indoor  Games 
<<903)- 

ECBATANA  {Aghaiana  in  Aeschylus.  BaittmaiSHa  in  Old 
Persian,  written  Agamtanu  by  Nabonidos.  and  Agamatanu  at 
Behistun,  mod.  Hamaddn,)^  the  capital  of  Astyages  (Istuvegu)^ 
which  was  taken  by  Cyrus  in  the  sixth  year  of  Nabonidos 
(S4Q  B.C.).  The  Greeks  supposed  it  to  be  the  capital  of  Media, 
confusing  the  Manda,  of  whom  Astyages  was  king,  with  the  Madfl. 
or  Medes  of  Media  Atropatene,  and  ascribed  its  foundation  to 
Deioccs  {ihepaiukku  of  the  ciudform  inscriptions),  who  is.sakl 
to  have  sorrounded  his  palace  in  it  with  seven  concentric  walk  of 
<liff^rent  colours.  Dnder  (Ihe  Persian  kings,  Ecbatana,  situated 
At  the  foot  of  Mount  Elvend,  became  a  summer  fesidence;  and 
was  afterwards  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  kings.  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  attempted  to  prove  that  there  was  a  second  and  older 
£cbatana  in  Media  Atropatene,  «n  the  site  of  the  modern  Takh  t-i - 


Suleiman,  midway  between  HlMrfan  and  Tabrii  i/.ttjGS. 
X.  XS41),  but  the  cuneiform  texts  imply  that  there  wasooljr  one 
city  of  the  name,  and  Takht-i* Suleiman  is  the  Gmzmcm.  of  ria^wirml 
geography.  The  Ecbatana  at  which  Cambyses  is  said  t^. 
Herodotus  (iii.  64)  to  have  died  is  probably  a  blunder  lor  Hsjnath 
See  Perroi  and  Chipiez,tff<tory4rf'ilrlMPerjia(En|t.  trans..  189a); 
M.  Dieulafoy,  L'Art  antiqmdeh Ferse.pt,  i.  (18JB4):  J.dc Morgan. 
Mission  sdentifigue en  Perse,  ii.  ii894).  SeeHAMADANand  Persia  : 
Ancient  History.  %  v.  2.  (A.  H-  S) 

BCXARO.  JOHANII(iss3-i6ii),  German  conposer  of  church 

music,  was|xMrnal  MUhlhausenon  the  Unstrut,  Prussia,  in  1553. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Munich,  where  he  became  the 
pupil  of  Orlando  Lasso.  In  his  company  Eccard  is  said  to  have 
visited  Paris,  but  in  1574  we  And  him  again  at  Miihlhausea, 
where  he  resided  for  four  years,  and  edited,  together  with  JolUna 
von  Burgk,  his  first  master,  a  collection  of  sacred  songs,  called 
Crepundia  sacra  Hdmboldi  (iS77)-  Soon  afterwards  he  obtained 
an  appointment  as  musician  in  the  house  of  Jacob  Fugger.  the 
Augsburg  banker.  In  1  $83  he  became  assistant  conductor,  and 
in  1599  conductor,  at  Konigsberg.  to  Georg  Friedrich.  margrave 
of  Brandenburg-Anspach,  the  administrator  of  Prussia.  In  160S 
he  was  called  by  the  elector  Joachim  Friedrich  to  Berlin  as  chief 
conductor,  but  this  post  he  held  only  for  three  years,  owing  to 
his  premature  death  at  Kdnigsberg  in  1611.  Eccard's  works 
consist  exclusively  of  vocal  compositions,  such  as  songs,  sacred 
cantatas  and  chorales  for  four  or  five,  and  sometimes  for  seven. 
eight,  or  even  nine  voices.  Their  polyphonic  structure  is  A 
marvel  of  art,  and  still  excites  the  admiration  of  musicians.  At 
the  same  time  his  works  are  inslinct  with  a  ^irit  of  true  rdigiouft 
feeling.  His  setting  of  the  beautiful  words  **  Bin'  teste  Burg  tU 
unser  Gott  "  is  still  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  their  representa- 
tive national  hymn.  Eccard  and  his  school  are  inseparably  coa- 
nected  with  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 

Of  Eccard's  songs  a  great  many  collections  are  extant;  see 
K.  G.  A.  von  Wtnterfeld,  Der  Etanidische  Ktrckemesttng  (1843); 
E>Oring  {Ckoraikunde.  p.  47). 

BC(XUNO  [or  EzzeuNo]  DA  ROMAIfO  (t  194-x  259).  GhibelfiiM 
leader,  and  supporter  of  the  emperor  Frederick  11..  was  bom  Ofi 
the  25th  of  April  1 194.  He  belonged  to  a  family  descended  from 
a  Orman  knight  named  Eccelin,  who  followed  the  emperor 
Conrad  II.  to  Italy  about  1036,  and  received  the  fief  of  Romano 
near  Padua.  Eccelin's  grandson  was  Eccelino  III.,  sumamed 
the  Monk,  who  divided  his  lands  between  Us  two  sons  in  1223. 
and  died  in  1235.  The  elder  of  these  two  sons  was  Eccdino. 
who  in  early  life  began  to  take  part  in  family  and  other  fetids, 
and  in  1226,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Ghibcllines,  seized  Verona, 
and  became  podestA  of  the  city.  He  soon  lost  Verona,  but  re- 
gained it  in  1230;  and  about  this  time  came  into  relations  with 
Frederick  II.,  who  in  1 23  2  issued  a  charter  confirming  him  in  his 
possessions.  In  1 236  when  besieged  in  Verona  he  was  saved  by 
the  advance  of  the  emperor,  who  in  November  of  the  same  year 
took  Vicenza  and  entrusted  its  government  to  Eccdino.  In 
1237  he  obtained  authority  over  Padua  and  Treviso;  and  on  the 
37th  of  November  in  that  year  he  shared  in  the  victory  gained 
by  the  emperor  over  the  Lombards  at  Corlenuova.  In  1238  he 
married  Frederick's  natural  daughter,  Selvaggia;  in  1239  was 
appointed  imperial  vicar  of  the  march  of  Treviso;  but  in  the 
same  year  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  He  was 
constantly  engaged  in  increasing  his  possessions;  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Parma  in  1247,  and  after  Frederick's  death  in 
X250  he  supported  his  son,  the  German  king  Conrad  IV.  Ha 
cruelties  had.  however,  aroused  general  disgust,  and  in  1254  be 
was  again  excommunicated.  In  tas6  Pope  Alexander  IV.. 
proclaimed  a  crusade  against  him,  and  a  powerful  league  was 
soon  formed  under  the  leadership  of  Philip,  archbishop  of 
Ravenna.  Padua  was  taken  from  Eccclino,  but  on  the  1st  of 
September  1 258  he  defeated  his  enemies  at  Torricella.  He  then 
made  an  attempt  on  Milan,  and  the  rival  forces  met  at  Casaano 
on  the  37th  of  September  1 259,  when  Eccelino  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  Enraged  at  his  capture,  he  tore  the  bandages 
from  his  wounds,  refused  to  take  nourishment,  and  died  at 
Soncino  on  the  7U1  of  October  1259.  In  the  following  ytkr  his 
brother  Albert  wis  put  to  death,  and  the  Romajso  famfly  becune 
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dtjiict.  Eeediiio^«lu>Uw>nKUme»ciiliad  che4ir«a(,stqidted 
a  tcnible  rcpotntjon  on  account  of  lu>  cnieitics,  a  fcpuution 
thit  won  for  him  the  immoitaUty  of  indiuioo  in  Diuue'a  Infertu; 
but  hit  ujuwerviug  loyalty  to  Fiederidt  IL  fonns  a  niaiked 
contrast  to  tlie  attitude  at  many  of  bis  contempoiarics. 

£ccdino  it  tlie  subject  <A  a  novel  by  Ceian  Cantu  and  of  a 
drama  by  J.  Eicbendorfi. 

See  J.  M.  Cictemann,  EwMm  da  Romano  (Fraibafg,  1(90); 
S.  Mitu,  Sttria  d'  BMtdmo  IV.  lU  Romano  (Maddalooi,  I896):  and 
F.  Stieve,  Eatlino  ton  Romano  (Leipzig,  1909). 

BOCHHtUC  (from  Gr.  k,  out  of,  and  (trrpor,  centre),  literally 
"  out  from  the  centre,"  and  thus  used  to  connote  geneially  any 
deviation  from  the  normaL  In  astronomy  the  word  denotes  a 
circle  round  which  a  body  revolves,  but  whose  centre  is  diapkoed 
ftom  the  visible  centre  of  motion.  In  the  sndent  astronooy  the 
ellipses  in  which  it  is  now  known  that  the  planets  revoire  airnud 
the  SBO  could  not  be  distinguished  from  drdes,  but  the  unequal 
angular  motion  due  to  elliptidty  was  observed.  The  theory  of 
the  eccentric  was  that  the  centre  of  the  epicTcls  of  each  planet 
Boved  uniformly  in  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  was  disfilsffd 
from  that  of  the  earth  by  an  amount  cfanible  the  eccentricity  of 
the  actual  ellipse,  as  the  case  it  BOW  onderstood.  Whenmeasuted 
around  this  imaginary  centre,  which  is  so  situated  on  the  major 
axis.of  the  elb'pse  tint  the  focus,  or  place  of  the  real  tun,  is 
midway  between  it  and  the  eetttre  of  the  ellipse,  the  motion  is 
^iptozimatcly  uniform.  In  engineering,  an  eccentric  is  a 
mechanical  device  for  converting  rotary  into  redpncating 
motioD  (see  SlEAM-£«cnfE).    For  eccentric  angle  see  ELLirsE. 

BCCHBUBKIS  (01  Echillensib),  ABBABAH  (d.  1664),  * 
leaned  Maronite,  whose  surname  is  derived  from  Eckel  in  Syria, 
where  he  was  bora  towards  the  dose  of  the  t6th  century.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Maronite  college  in  Rome,  and,  after  taking 
his  doctor's  degree  In  theology  and  philosophy,  returned  for  a 
time  to  bis  native  land.  He  then  became  professor  of  Arabic 
and  Syiiac  in  the  college  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rom&  Called  to 
Paris  in  1640  to  assist  Le  Jay  in  the  preparation  of  his  polyglot 
Bible,  he  contributed  to  tint  work  the  Arabic  and  tatin  versions 
of  the  book  of  Ruth  and  the  Arabic  version  of  the  third  book  of 
Maccabees.  In  t646  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Syriac  and 
Arabic  at  the  ColUgede  France.  Beinginvited  by  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Prtpaganda  to  lake  part  in  the  preparation  of  an 
AraUe  versioa  of  the  BiUe,  Eecbellensis  went  again  in  1652  or 
t6$}toRome.  MepubbshedseveralLatintranaiatiansaf  Arabic 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the  Cktonicon  OritntaU 
of  Ibnar-RAhib  (Paris,  1653),  a  history  al  the  patriarchs  o< 
Alesandria.  He  was  engaged  in  an  interesting  controversy  with 
John  Selden  aa  to  the  historical  grounds  of  episcopacy,  in  the 
coarse  of  which  he  published  his  Entycktus  nndicaius,  sat 
Raponsio  ad  Sddtni  Oripnet  (Rome,  1661).  Conjointly  with 
Giovanni  Borelli  he  wrote  a  Latin  translation  of  the  5th,  4ch 
and  ;th  books  of  the  Conks  of  ApoDonius  of  Pesga  (t66i).  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1664. 

BCfiLBS,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  Eccles  parliamentary 
division  of  Lancashire,  Englud.  4  m.  W.  of  Manchester,  of  which 
it  forms  practically  a  suburb.  Fop.  (vpoi)  34,369.  It  it  served 
by  the  London  k  NOrtb-Westera  railway  and  by  the  Birkenhead 
railway  (North-Westem  and  Great  Western  joint).  The  Man- 
chester Ship  Caaal  passes  through.  The  church  of  St  Msry  is 
believed  to  date  from  the  nth  century,  but  has  been  enlarged 
and  whoUy  restored  in  modern  times.  There  are  several  hand- 
some nodern  churches  and  chapels,  a  town  hall,  and  numerous 
cotton  mills,  while  silk-throwing  and  the  manufacture  of  fustians 
MkI  ginghams  are  atM  among  the  industries,  and  there  are  also 
bsge  engine  worka.  A  peculiar  form  of  cake  is  made  here, 
taking  name  bom  the  town,  aad  has  a  wide  reputation.  Eccles 
was  incorporated  in  iSgi,  and  the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor, 
6  aldermen  and  18  cowidUors.  The  borough  maintains  the 
tramway  servicev  Ac,  but  water  and  gas  arc  supplied  from 
Mandjesler  and  Salford  respectively.     Area,  2057  acrea. 

Before  I  he  Reformation  the  monks  of  Whalley  Abbey  had  a 
grange  kert  at  what  is  still  called  Monks'  Hall;  and  in  1864 
laasy  'thottiMda  of.  silvar  pennies  of  Henry  UI.  and  Jobn  ct 


England  and  WaHam  I.  of  Sebtland  not  dhooveied  near  the 
spot.  Robert  Ainsworth,  the  author  of  the  Latin  and  English 
dictionary  so  long  familisr  to  English  students,  was  bom  at  Eccles 
ilk  1660;  and  it  wat  at  the  vicarage  that  William  Huakisson 
expired  on  the  I5tb  of  September  1830  from  injuiiea  rocdved  at 
the  opening  of  the  liverpoolft  Manchester  raOway.  From  early 
times  "  wakea  "  were  held  at  Eodes,  and  bull-baiting,  bear- 
baiting  and  cock-i^ting  were  carried  on.  Under  FJisabeth 
these  festivals,  winch  had  become  notorionaly  disorderly,  wese 
ahnh'ihert,  but  were  revived  under  James  L,  and  maintained 
until  late  in  the  19th  ooitiiry  on  puUic  ground.  The  cockpit 
remained  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  halL  A  celebratioa 
oa  private  property  still  recalls  these  wakes. 

BCCLBBFIELD,  a  township  in  the  Hallanofaire  parliamentary 
division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  5  m.  N.  of 
Sheflteld,  on  the  Great  Centnl  and  Midland  railways.  The 
church  of  St  Mary  is  Perpendicular,  with  a  central  tower,  and  con- 
tains exceUent  woodwork.  It  formerly  bore,  and  must  have 
deserved,  the  familiar  title  of  the  "  Minster  of  the  Moors." 
F<yleslirM  wat  tbeieat  of  a  Benedictine  ptioiy,  which  passed  to 
the  Osrthusiaiis  in  the  t4th  century.  Outlay  and  toob  are 
latgdy  manufactured,  aad  there  are  ooal-minea,  paper  mUb  and 
iron  and  fireclay  works.  After  the  indusion  within  the  county 
borough  of  ShefiMd  of  part  of  the  ova  parish  of  EcdetfeU  i* 
1901,  the  population  was  18,324. 

KCCLBSHALU  a  market  town  in  the  nortb-weatera  parlia- 
raentary  division  of  Staffordshire,  England;  7  m.  N.W.  from 
Stafford,  aad  4  W.  of  Norton  Bridge  station  on  the  London  ft 
Nortb-Westem  main  line.  Pop.  (1901)  3799.  The  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  in  Staffordshire,  it 
piindpally  Eady  English,  and  has  fine  stained  glass.  Several 
bishops  of  Lichfield  are  buried  here,  as  Ecdetfaall  Cattle  was  the 
episcopaIresideBcefaaiiithei3thoentniynntili867.  Ofthitthr 
aiident  remains  indudc  a  picturesque  tower  and  bridge.  To  the 
west  on  the  borders  of  Shropshire  is  Blore  Heath,  the  scene  of  a 
defeat  of  the  Laiuastrians  by  the  Yorkists  in  r4S9. 

■CCLBSU  (Gr.  iaXi)»ia,  from  k,  out,  and  laKur,  to  call),  in 
andent  Athens,  the  general  assembly  of  all  the  freemen  of  the 
state.  In  the  primitive  unorganized  state  the  king  was 'theoretic- 
ally absolute,  though  his  great  nobles  meeting  in  the  Coundl 
(see  BoDLf)  were  no  doubt  able  to  influence  Um  considerably. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  in  the  earliest  times  the  free 
people.  >.e.  the  fighting  force  of  the  state,  were  called  together  to- 
ratify  the  decisions  of  the  king,  and  that  they  were  gradually  able 
to  enforce  thdr  wishes  against  those  of  the  noUes.  In  Atfacnt, 
as  in  Rome,  where  the  Plebt  succeeded  in  their  demand  for  the' 
codification  of  the  laws  (the  Twelve  Tables),  it  was  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  growing  power  of  the  people  meeting  in  the  Agora 
that  Diaco  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  publishing  a  code  of 
law  and  so  putting  an  end  to  the  arbitrary  Judicature  of  the 
aristocratic  party.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Ecdesia 
bad  more  than  a  de  facto  existence  before  Solon's  reforms. 

The  prcdse  powers  which  Solon  gave  the  people  are  not  known. 
It  is  dear  that  the  execstive  power  in  the  state  (see  AicnoN)  was 
still  vested  in  the  Eupatrid  dass.  It  U,  obvious,  therefore,  that  a 
moderate  tefbimer  would  endeavour  to  give  to  the  people  some' 
control  over  the  magistracy.  Now  in  speaUng  of  the  Tbetet 
(the  lowest  of  the  four  Sokmian  dasses;  see  Solon),  Aristotle's 
ConslUulion  of  Alhaa  says  that  Solon  (gave  them  merely  **  a 
share  in  the  Ecdesia  and  the  Law  Courts,"  and  in  the  PoUtiis  we 
find  that  he  gave  them  the  right  of  electing  the  magistratet  and 
receiving  their  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  official  year.  Thus  it 
seems  that  the  "  mixed  "  character  of  Solon's  constitution 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  though  the  officials  of  the  state  were 
still  necessarily  Eupatrid,  the  Ecdesia  dected  those  of  the 
Eupatrids  wboan  they  could  trust,  and  further  bad  the  right  of 
criticizing  their  oflicialactiont.  Secondly,  all  our  accounts  agree 
that  Solon  admitted  the  Tbetet  to  the  Etelesia,  thus  recognizing 
them  as  dtizens.  Under  Cleisthenes  the  Ecdesia  remained  lb* 
sovereign  power,  but  the  Council  seems  to  have  become  to 
some  extent  a  separate  administrative  body.  The  relatioo  of 
Bouli  and  Ecdesia  in  the  Clristheinc  democracy  was  of  the 
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greatestimparunce.  TlieEcdesia alone,  a  hetetogeneoiu  body ol 
nntrained  dtixciu,  could  not  have  pasted,  nor  even  have  drawn 
ap  intelligible  measures;  all  the  pitllminaty  drafting  was  done 
by  the  small  committee  of  the  Boule  which  was  in  session  at  any 
particulac  time.  In  the  5th  centniy  the  functions  of  the  Ecrlfsia 
and  the  popular  rourts  of  Justice  were  vastly  increased  by  the 
exigencies  of  empire.  At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  BX. 
the  system  of  payment  was  introduced  (see  bdow).  In  308  bx. 
Donetrius  of  Phalcram  curtailed  the  power  of  the  Ecclesia  by  the 
institution  of  the  Nemtifhylaca  (Guardians  of  the  Law),  who 
prevented  the  Ecdcsia  from  voting  on  an  illegal  or  injurious 
BMtion.  Under  Roman  rule  the  powers  of  the  Ecclesia  and  the 
popular  courts  were  much  diminished,  and  after  48  B.C.  (the 
franchise  being  frequently  sold  to  any  casual  alien)  the  Demos 
(people)  was  of  no  importance.  They  still  assembled  to  pass 
psephisms  in  the  theatre  and  to  elect  strategi,  and,  under  Hadrian, 
had  some  small  judicial  duties,  but  as  a  governing  body  the 
Ecclesia  died  when  Athens  became  a  cinlat  libera  under  Roman 
protection. 

ConMtditm  and  Pundioni. — Throughout  the  period  of 
Athenian  greatness  the  Ecclesia  was  the  sovereign  power,  not  only 
in  practice  but  also  in  theory.  The  assembly  met  in  early  times 
near  the  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Fandemus  (i.e.  south  of  the 
Acropolis),  but,  in  the  5th  and  4lh  centuries,  the  regular  pdace  of 
meeting  was  the  Pnyx.  From  the  5th  century  it  met  sometimes 
in  the  theatre,  which  in  the  jrd  century  was  the  regular  place. 
From  Demosthenes  we  learn  that  in  his  time  special  meetings 
were  bdd  at  Pciraeus,  and,  in  the  last  centuries  B.  c,  meetings 
were  held  at  Athens  and  Peiraeus  alternately.  Certain  meetings, 
however,  for  voting  ostracism  (f  .>.)  and  on  questions  affecting 
indlvidaai  status  took  place  in  the  Agora.  Meeting  were 
(1)  ordinary,  (>)  extraordinary,  and  (3)  convened  by  special 
messengers  (lifxat,  drpihim  and  oiWUXtto),  these  last 
hdttg  called  when  it  was  desirable  that  the  country  people  should 
attend.  At  ordinary  meetings  the  attendance  was  praaically 
confined  to  Athenian  residents.  According  to  Aristotle  there 
were  four  regular  meetings  in  each  prytany  (see  BodlC);  prob- 
ably only  the  first  of  these  was  called  uipio.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  four  meetings  did  not  fall  on  regular  days,  owing  to 
the  occurrence  of  feast  days  on  which  no  meeting  could  take  place. 
In  the  a>/i(a  {aVi|ffIa  of  each  month  took  place  the  Epiehein- 
Itmo  (monthly  inquiry)  of  the  state  officials,  and  if  it  proved 
unsatisfactory  a  trial  before  the  Heliaea  was  arranged;  the 
coiucil  reported  on  the  general  security  and  the  corn-supply, 
and  read  out  Usts  of  vacant  inheritances  and  unmarried 
heiresaes.  In  the  sixth  prytany  of  each  year  at  thenipla  tacXi)7ia 
the  question  whether  ostracism  should  take  place  that  year  was 
put  to  the  vote.  For  all  meetings  it  was  usual  that  the  Prytaneis 
should  give  five  days'  notice  in  the  form  of  a  protramma  (agenda) . 
On  occasions  of  sudden  importance  the  herald  of  the  council 
summoned  the  people  with  a  trumpet,  and  sometimes  special 
messengers  were  despatched  to  "  bring  in  "  the  country  people 
(aronAar). 

After  the  archonship  of  Solon  all  Athenians  over  the  age  of 
eighteen  were  eligible  to  attend  the  assembly,  save  those  who 
for  some  reason  had  tuHered  aiimia  (loia  of  dvil  rights).  To 
prevent  the  presence  of  any  disquaK&ed  persons,  six  lextarckj 
with  thirty  aisistants  were  present  with  the  deme-roHa  in  thdr 
hands.  These  officers  superintended  the  payment  in  the 
4th  century  and  probably  the  tanlat  (police)  also,  whoae  duty 
it  was  befote  the  hitnduction  of  pay  to  drive  the  people  out 
of  the  Agora  into  the  Ecclesia  with  a  rape  steeped  in  red  dye 
which  thitgr  strelcbed  out  and  used  as  a  draw  net  (see 
Aasioph.  Acharm,  at  and  EecUt.  378).  The  introddctioa 
of  pay,  wUth  belongs  to  the  early  year*  of  the  4th  century 
and  by  the  CtmililmHm  (c.  41  a<)S».)  is  attributed  toAgyrrhius, 
a  statesman  of  the  restored  democracy,  was  a  <levice  to  secure 
•  largct  atteadanoa.  The  rate  i«ae  from  one  to  two  abok  and 
th<Dlo«hrae«faala(Arislaph.  £cdt>.  300  sqq.),  while  at  the  time 
of  Ariatode  it  was  one  and  a  half  drachmas  for  theivpla  inXipvfa 
and  one  drachiaa  for  other  sscetinga.  Prababty  those  who  were 
lata  did  not  ivociivc  payment. 


iVacafur*.— The  pcocMdings  opened  with  tomalitie*:  tht 
purification  by  the  pmrtiar<ki,  who  carried  round  slain  sacking 
pigs;  the  curse  against  all  who  should  deceive  the  people;  Ike 
appointment  (in  the  4th  century)  of  the  protdri  ami  their 
e^u(<i/u  (see  BoOLt);  tlie  report  as  to  the  wealher-omcns.  Tlw 
assembly  was  always  dismissed  if  there  were  Ihooder,  raim  or 
an  edipae.  These  formalities  over,  the  Prytaneis  oommunicated 
the  prolmjaima  of  the  ooundl,  without  which  the  Ecdcsia  could 
not  debate.  This  recommendation  either  submitted  definite 
proposals  or  merdy  brought  the  agenda  before  the  assembly. 
Its  importance  lay  largely  in  the  fact  that  it  nflamei  the  busi- 
ness in  hand,  which  otherwise  must  often  have  been  beyond  the 
giasp  of  a  misceilaneoiia  aiwmbiy.  After  the  reading,  a  pre- 
liminary vote  was  taken  as  to  whether  the  council's  report  iboold 
be  accepted  en  Use.  If  it  was  deddad  to  discuss,  the  herald  called 
upon  people  to  apeak.  Any  penon,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  position,  might  obtain  leave  to  speak,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  man  who  had  moved  the  recommendatioB  prevfooaljr 
in  the  councfl  wouM  advocate-it  in  the  assembly.  The  couulB 
was,  therefore,  a  check  on  the  asMmbly,  but  its  powers  were  10 
some  extent  illusory,  because  any  member  of  the  assembly  (1) 
might  propose  an  amendment,  (2)  might  draw  up  a  new  resohs- 
tion  founded  on  the  principal  motion,  (3)  might  move  the  rejcctioa 
of  the  motion  and  the  substitution  d  another,  (4)  might  faring 
in  a  motion  asking  the  council  tat  a  moniundation  en  a 
particular  matter,  (5)  mi^t  petition  the  conndl  for  leave  to 
speak  on  a  given  nutter  to  the  assembly.  Voting  usually  was 
by  show  of  hands,  but  in  spedal  cases  (ostracism,  &c.)  by  ballot 
(t.<.  by  casting  pebbles  into  one  of  two  urns).  The  decisiao  of 
the  assembly  was  called  a  fsepkiim  and  had  absolute  validity. 
These  dedsioas  were  deposited  in  the  MetnOn  where  (tale 
documenu  were  preserv^;  peculiarly  important  decreea  were 
inscribed  also  on  a  column  (sMU)  erected  on  the  Acropolia. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  power  of  the  couadl  was  far  from 
suffidenU  The  real  check  on  the  vagaries  of  amateur  Icgislaton 
was  the  Graphs  Paranomfin.  Any  man  was  at  liberty  to  give 
notice  that  he  would  proceed  against  the  mover  of  a  given 
rnolution  ntber  before  or  after  the  voting  in  the  Ecdcsia.  A 
trial  in  a  Hdiastic  court  was  then  arranged,  and  the  plaintiff 
bad  to  prove  that  the  resolution  in  question  contravened  an 
existing  law.  If  this  contention  were  upbdd  by  the  cooit,  when 
the  case  was  brought  to  it  by  the  Thcamothetae,  the  resolutioa 
was  annulled,  and  the  defendant  had  u>  appear  in  a  new  trial 
for  the  assessment  of  the  penalty,  which  was  usually  a  fine, 
rarely  death.  Three  convictions  uodci  this  law,  however,  in- 
volved a  certain  loss  <<  tights;  the  loser  oeuld  no  longer  nove 
a  resolution  in  the  Ecdcsia.  After  the  lapse  ol  a  year  the  mover 
of  a  resolution  could  not  be  attacked.  In  the  4tfa  century  the 
Grnph<  Paranomen  took  the  place  of  Ostracism  (?.«.).  In  the 
jth  century  it  was  merdy  an  arrangement  whereby  the  people 
si  tting  as  sworn  juries  ratified  or  annulled  thdr  own  first  dedsioa 
in  the  Ecdesia. 

Raimm  tf  Lawt.—ln  the  4th  century,  the  aaenbfy  annnally. 
on  the  dcventh  day  of  Hecatombaeon  (the  fitM  day  of  the 
oSidal  year),  took  a  general  vote  on  the  laws,  to  decide  whether 
revision  was  necessary.  Ifthededsionwasinfavourofalteratioiv 
it  was  open  to  any  private  dtizcn  to  put  up  notice  of  amendment*. 
The  Nofflothelae,  a  pond  sdected  by  the  Piytands  from  the 
Heliaea,  heard  arguments  for  and  against  the  changes  proposed 
and  voted  accordingly.  Against  all  new  laws  so  passed,  there 
lay  the  Gtapbi  Paranomen.  Thus  the  Nomothetae,  not  the 
Ecdesia,  finally  posted  the  law. 

Jmdidtd  FmuHiu.— The  Ecclesia  heard  cases  of  ProboM 
and  Eiaangdia  (see  Gozek  Law).  The  Probolf  waa  on  action 
against  sycophants  and  penons  who  bad  not  kept  thdr  promises 
to  the  people,  or  had  disturbed  a  public  festival.  The  verdict 
went  by  show  of  handa,  but  no  legal  ceosequenees  ensned;  if 
the  piaintiB  demanded  punishment  he  bad  to  go  to  the  Hdiaia 
which  were  ml  at  all  bound  by  the  previous  vote  in  the  Ecdesia. 
Cases  of  Eisangdia  in  which  the  penalty  exceeded  the  legal 
competence  of  the  couadl  came  before  the  Ecdesia  in  the  fora 
uf  a  pnttainima.    To  prevent  ecntions  armtatiot,  it  wtm 
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(«t  ■ome~<fue  unknown)  decided  that'the  accnier  who  failed 
10  obtain  one-fifth  of  the  votes  should  be  fined  1000  drachmaa 
(£40).    (For  the  procedure  In  case  of  Ostiadsm  see  that  article.) 

Summary. — Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Ecdesia,  with  no 
{•rmal  organization,  had  absolute  power  save  for  the  Graphs 
Paranom6n  (which,  therefore,  constituted  the  dicasteries  in  one 
sense  the  sovereign  power  In  the  state).  It  dealt  with  all  matters 
home  and  foreign.  Every  member  could  initiate  legislation, 
and,  ss  has  been  shown,  the  power  of  the  council  was  merely 
formal  As  against  this  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  was 
by  no  means  a  representative  assembly  in  practice.  The  phrase 
used  to  describe  a  very  special  assembly  (icarixXirrof  iaXi)vfa) 
shows  that  ordinarily  the  country  members  did  not  attend 
(ittr<uiaX<ir  always  involving  the  idea  of  motion  from  a  distance 
towards  Athens),  and  Thucydides  says  that  5000  was  the  nuui- 
mnm  attendance,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  is 
speaking  of  the  time  when  the  ntmiber  of  cit  izens  had  been  much 
reduced  owing  to  the  plague  and  the  Sicilian  expedition.  From 
this  we  understand  the  necessity  of  payment  in  the  4th  centuiy, 
although  in  that  period  the  Ecclcsia  was  supreme  (CoHStitulieH 
of  Af/tens,  xli.  2).  The  functions  of  the  Ecdesia  thus  differed 
in  two  fundamental  respects  from  those  which  are  in  modem 
times  associated  with  a  popular  assembly.  (1)  It  did  not  exercise, 
at  least  in  the  period  as  to  which  we  are  best  instructed,  the  power 
of  law-making  (w>po0«rla)  in  the  strict  sense.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  in  qualificatfon  of  this  statement  that  it 
possessed  the  power  of  passing  psepkismata  which  would  in  many 
cases  be  regarded  as  taw  in  the  modem  sense.  (3)  The  Ecdesia 
was  principally  concerned  with  the  supervision  of  administration. 
Much  uf  what  we  regard  as  executive  functions  were  discharged 
by  the  Ecclesia. 

Wlih  this  anictc  compare  thoee  on  Solon;  BovlI;  Aseopaous; 
CcBBK  Law,  ,-ind,  for  other  ancient  popular  assemblies,  ArsLLA; 
CouiTiA.  Sec  also  A.  H.J.  Grecnidge,  Uandhoak  of  Cretk  Consli- 
tutional  History  (1896);  Gilbert,  Creek  ConstituiiMoi  AiUi^ilUs 
(trans.  Brooks  and  Nicklin,  18^5) ;  Schumann.  De  comittis  Atkenitn- 
tutm\  U  Schmidt,  "De  Athcnicnsisrcipublicac indole demooalica" 
in  Itid.  Lett.  (Marburg.  1865);  J.  W.  Hcadbm,  Elation  by  Lot  at 
Atkttu  (Cambridge,  l»9.l).  Sec  also  tlie  histories  of  Greece  t>y  Meyer, 
Busolt,  Grote,  Evelyn  Abbott,  and  J.  E.  Sandys'  edition  of  tlie  CoH' 
stUution  of  Athens  (1892);  for  a  comparative  study,  E.  A.  Freeman, 
Compantioe  PolUia,  (J.  M.  M.) 

I  ECCLESIASTES  (Hcb.  ninp,~  KoktUi,  "  Koheleth ";  Sept. 
bachiaiarr^;  Jerome  cmciottalor),  one  of  the  Wisdom  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament  (see  Wtsoou  LrtEKATintz).  The  book,  as 
it  stands,  is  a  collection  of  the  discourses,  observations  and 
aphorisms  of  a  sage  called  Koheleth,  a  term  the  precise  meaning 
of  which  is  not  certain.  The  CttA  ecdesiaslcs  means  one  who 
takes  part  in  the  deliberations  of  Sn  assembly  [tcdesM),  a  debater 
or  speaker  in  an  assembly  (Flato,  Corfias,  432  e),  and  this  b  the 
general  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word.  Its  form  (singular  feminine) 
has  been  Supposed  to  be  the  adoption  or  Imitation  of  the  Arabic 
employment  of  a  fern,  sing  as  the  dcsigiutlon  of  a  high  olBnal 
person,  as  is  the  case  in  the  title  caliph  (whence  the  rendering 
In  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version,  "Great  orator");  but 
the  adoption  of  on  Arabic  idiom  is  not  probable.  This  usage  Is 
not  Hebrew;  it  is  not  found  either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  In 
Ihelater  (MIshnaic)Hcbrew.  The  form  may  have  been  suggested 
by  that  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  wisdom."  Koheleth,  however, 
b  employed  in  the  book  not  as  a  title  of  wisdom  (for  "  wisdom  " 
is  never  the  speaker),  but  as  the  independent  name  of  the  sage. 
It  is  intended  to  represent  him  as  a  member  of  an  assembly 
(Kahal) — not  the  Jewish  congregation,  but  a  body  of  students 
or  inquirers,  such  as  is  referred  to  in  xii.  9-11,  a  sort  of  collegium, 
of  which  he  was  the  head;  and  as  instructor  of  this  body 
he  gives  his  criticbm  of  life.  The  author  begins,  indeed, 
with  identifying  his  sage  with  King  Solomon  (i  is-il.  11,  tib); 
but  he  soon  abandons  this  literary  device,  and  speaks  in  his 
own  name.  The  rendering  "  preacher "  has  a  misleading 
connotation. 

In  the  book  as  we  have  It  there  is  no  orderly  exposition  of  a 
theory;  it  rather  has  the  apixarance  of  a  collection  of  remarks 
jotted  down  by  a  pupil  (somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Xeno- 
Jthpnjs  UemaraUUa),ot  of  extracts  from  a  sage's  notebook.    It 


Is,  however,  characteriied  throughout  (except  in  some  scribal 
additions)  by  a  definite  thought,  and  pervaded  by  a  definite  tone 
of  feeling.  The  keynote  is  given  in  the  classic  phrase  witlrwhicb 
the  discussion  opens  and  with  which  it  closes:  "  Vanity  of 
vanities  (i.e.  absolute  vanity),  all'  is  vanity  I "  Life,  says  the 
author,  has  nothing  of  permanent  value  to  offer.  His  attitude 
is  one  not  of  bitterness  but  of  calm  hopelessness,  with  an  occa- 
sional tinge  of  disgust  or  contempt.  He  fandes  that  he  has  tried 
or  observed  everything  in  human  experieiKe,  and  bis  deliberate 
conclusion  is  that  nothing  is  worth  doing.  He  believes  in  an  all- 
powerful  but  indifferent  God,  and  is  himself  an  observer  of 
sodcty,  standing  aloof  from  its  passions  and  ambitions,  and 
interested  only  in  pointing  out  their  emptiness.  <^         _ 

This  general  view  is  set  forth  in  a  number  of 'particular, 
observations.  _ 

I.  His  fundamental  proposition  is  that  there  is  a'fixed,| 
unchangeable  order,in  the  world,  a  reign  of  inflexible  law  (i.  4-11, 
UL  i-ii,  14,  IS,  vii.  13,  viii.  5-9):  natural  phenomena,  audi  as 
sunrise  and  sunset,  recur  regulariy;  for  everything  in  human 
experience  a  time  has  been  set;  birth  and  death,  building  up 
and  destroying,  laughing  and  weeping,  silence  and  speech,  love 
and  hate,  war  and  peace,  are  to  be  regarded  iwt  as  utterances 
of  a  living,  ^If-directing  world,  but  as  incidents  in  the  work  of  a 
vast  machine  that  rolls  on  for  ever;  there  is  an  endless  lepetition 
— nothing  is  new,  nothing  is  lost;  if  one  thinks  he  has  found 
something  new,  inquiry  diows  that  it  was  in  existence  long  ago; 
God,  the  author  of  all,  seeks  out  the  past  in  order  to  make  it  once 
more  present ;  it  is  impossible  to  add  to  or  take  from  the  content 
of  the  world,  Unpossibie  to  change  the  nature  of  things,  to  effect 
any  radical  betterment  of  life;  the  result  is  unspeakable  weari- 
ness— a  depressing  series  of  sights  and  sounds.  No  goal  or 
purxx»e  is  discoverable  in  this  eternal  round;  if  the  sim  rises 
and  goes  on  his  journey  through  the  sky,  it  is  merdy  to  come 
back  to  the  place  where  he  ruse;  rivers  flow  tor  ever  into  the 
sea  without  filling  it.  To  what  end  was  the  world  created? 
It  is  impossible  to  say.  Such  is  Koheletb's  view  of  life,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  such  a  conception  of  an  aimless  cosmos  is  thoroughly 
non- Jewish,  if  we  may  judge  Jewish  thought  by  the  great  body 
of  the  extant  literature. 

9.  Further,  says  Koheleth,  man  Is  impelled  to  study  the  world, 
but  imder  the  condition  that  he  shall  never  comprehend  it 
(IB.  tt,  vii.  23,  34,  viii.  t6,  t;).  As  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  term  olam  in  Hi.  1 1,  there  are  various  opinions,  but 
"  world  "  appears  to  be  the  rendering  favoured  by  the  con- 
nexion: "  God  has  made  everything  beautiful  in  its  time,  and 
has  put  the  ubm  into  men's  minds,  yet  so  that  they  cannot  under- 
stand His  work  ":  the  olam,  the  sum  of  phenomena,  Is  God's 
work.  The  word  is  not  found  in  this  sense  elsewhere  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  it  so  occurs  in  the  Mishna  {Pirke  Abolk,  iv.  7), 
and  the  vocabulary  of  Ecclesiostes  Is  admittedly  similar  to  that 
of  the  Mishna.  Only  here  in  the  Old  Testament  does  it  stand 
as  a  simple  isolated  noun;  elsewhere  it  is  the  definition  of  a 
noun  (in  "  everlasting  covenant,"  &c.),  or  It  is  preceded  by  a 
preposition,  in  the  phrases  "  for  ever,"  "  of  old,"  or  it  stands 
alone  (sing,  or  plur.)  in  the  same  adverbial  sense,  "  for  ever." 
The  word  means  first  a  remote  point  in  past  or  future,  then  a 
future  point  without  limit  of  time,  then  a  period  of  history,  and 
finally  the  worid  considered  as  a  mass  of  human  experiences 
(cf.  olir).  The  renderings  "eternity"  and  "future"  In 
the  present  passage  are  unsatisfactory;  t{ie  former  has  an 
inappropriate  metaphysical  connotation,  and  yields  no  distinct 
sense;  the  latter  does  not  suit  the  connexion,  though  there  is 
reference  to  the  future  elsewhere  (Ix-  «)•  Cod,  the  text  here 
declares,  has  made  the  world  an  object  of  man's  thought,  yet 
so  that  man  can  never  find  out  the  work  that  God  has  done 
(iii.  ti).  The  reference  seems  to  be  not  so  much  to  the  variety 
and  complexity  of  phenomena  as  to  the  impossibility  of  constm- 
ing  them  rationally  or  in  such  a  way  that  man  may  foresee  and 
provide  for  his  future.  Man  is  in  the  clutches  of  fate  (ix.  1 1 , 1  a): 
there  Is  no  observable  relation  between  exertion  and  result  in 
life-  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  Ihe  battle  to  the  strong; 
'  The  Hebrew  has  the  definite  article.  "  the  whole,"  t*  iS». 
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success  does  not  attend  wisdom,  knowledfe  aid  skBl;  men  are 
like  fish  taken  in  a  net  or  birds  caught  in  a  snare, 

J  Human  life,  Koheletb  declares,  is  unsatisfying.  He 
inquired,  he  says,  into  everything  that  is  done  by  men  under 
the  sun  (L  11-16) :  God  has  inflicted  on  men  a  restless  desire  for 
movement  and  work,'  yet  life  is  but  a  catalogue  of  fruitless 
struggles.  He  gives  a  number  of  illustratiods.  In  his  character 
of  king  he  tried  all  the  bodily  pleasures  of  life  (ii.  i-ii)^  he  had 
houses,  vineyards,  gardens,  parks,  ponds,  forests,  servants, 
flocks  and  herds,  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  singcis,  wives, 
all  these  he  set  himself  to  enjoy  in  a  rational  way — indeed,  he 
found  a  certain  pleasure  in  carrying  out  jiis  designs,  but,  when  all 
was  done,  he  surveyed  it  only  to  see  that  it  was  weary  and  un- 
profitable. Dropping  the  r61e  of  Solomon  and  speaking  as  an 
observer  of  life,  the  author  declares  (iv.  4)  that  the  struggle  for 
success  is  the  result  of  rivalry  among  men,  which  has  no  worthy 
outcome.  The  securing  of  riches  is  a  fallacious  achievement, 
for  often  wealth  perishes  by  some  accident  (v.  ij  f.),  or  its 
possessor  is  unable  to  enjoy  it  (vi.  1-3J),  or  be  has  no  one  to 
whom  to  leave  it,  and  be  cannot  keep  it — naked  man  comes  into 
the  world,  naked  be  goes  out.  He  does  not  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  deriving  enjoyment  frOm  wealth  by  helping  the  poor  or 
encouraging  learning  (ibis  latter,  indeed,  he  looks  on  as  vanity), 
^nd  in  general  he  recognizes  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  a  man 
to  bis  fellows.  A  noteworthy  survival  of  an  old  belief  is  found 
in  vi.  y.  though  a  man  have  the  great  good  fortune  to  live  long 
and  to  have  many  children,  yet,  if  he  have  not  proper  burial 
the  blank  darkness  of  an  lutimely  birth  is  better  than  he:  this 
latter  is  merely  the  negation  of  existence;  the  former,  it  appears 
to  be  held,  is  positive  misfortune,  the  loss  of  i  desirable  place  in 
Sheol,  though  elsewhere  (ix.  5)  existence  in  Sheol  is  represented 
as  the  negation  of  real  life.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  writer  has  here  any  particular  case  in  mind. 

If  wealth  be  thus  a  vain  thing,  yet  a  sage  might  be  supposed 
to  find  satisfaction  in  wisdom,  that  is,  practical  good  sense  and 
sagacity;  but  this  also  the  author  puts  aside  as  bringing  no 
lasting  advantage,  since  a  wise  man  must  finally  give  up  the  fruit 
of  his  wisdom  to  someone  else,  who  may  be  a  fool,  and  in  any 
case  the  final  result  for  both  fools  and  wise  men  is  the  ^ime — 
both  are  forgotten  (ii.  12-2^).  A  particular  instance  is  mentioned 
(ix.  13- ts)  of  a  beleagured  city  saved  by  a  wise  man;  but  the 
man  happened  to  be  poor,  and  no  one  remembered  him.  The 
whole  constitution  of  society.  In  fact,  seems  to  the  sage  a  lament- 
able thing:  the  poor  are  oppressed,  the  earth  is  full  of  their  cries, 
and  there  is  no  helper  (iv.  i) ;  strange  social  upheavals  may  be 
seen:  the  poor'  let  in  high  places,  the  rich  cast  down,  slaves 
on  horseback,  princes  on  foot  (x.  5-7).  He  permits  himself  a 
sweeping  generalization  (viL  a-iS) :  human  beings  as  a  rule  are 
bad:  one  may  occasionally  find  4  good  man,  never  a  good 
woman — woman  b  a  snare  and  a  cuisc.  He  (or  an  editor)  adds 
(vii.  39)  that  this  condition  of  things  is  due  to  social  development: 
man  was  created  upright  (Gen.  i.  2j;  Enoch  Ixix.  11),  but  in  the 
course  of  history  has  introduced  corrupting  complications  into 
Ufe. 

4.  The  natural  outcome  of  these  oqiericnces  of  the  author  is 
that  he  cannot  recognize  a  moral  government  of  the  world. 
He  finds,  like  Job,  that  there  arc  good  men  who  die  prematurely 
notwithstanding  their  goodness,  and  bad  men  who  live  long 
notwithstanding  their  badness  (vii.  15),  though  long  life,  it  is 
assumed,  is  one  of  the  great  blessings  of  man's  lot;  and  in 
general  there  is  no  moral  discrimination  in  the  fortunes  of  men 
(viii.  14,  ix.  s). 

5.  There  is  no  sacredness  or  dignity  in  man  or  in  human  Ufe: 
man  has  no  pre-eminence  over  beasts,  seeing  that  be  and  they 
have  the  same  final  fate,  die  and  pass  into  the  dust,  and  no  one 
knows  what  Ixoomes  of  the  spirit,  whether  in  man's  case  it  goes 
up  to  heaven,  and  in  the  case  of  beasts  goes  down  into  Sheol — 

■  In  fact,  he  suggesti,  a  cune,  n  In  G{m.  tlL  17-19,  ihoagh  with 
a  wider  sweep  than  that  paasage  has  in  imnd. 

'  The  text  has  "  folly,"  but  the  paraUeliaoi  aad  v.  7poiattoMdal, 
not  intellectual,  coaditioas,  and  a  slight  change  (poo  lor  non)    ' 
tb«  lenso  "  poor." 


I  givea 


death  is  practically  th*  ead-all;  aad  to  poor  a  thiag  h  Hfe  that 
the  dead  are  to  be  oonaideied  more  foftunrue  tliui  the  livings 
and  more  to  be  envied  (baa  cither  claai  is  lie  who  acver  csiaa 
into  existence  (iv.  a,}).  Itisaipedalgiievancetliatthewicked 
when  they  die  ate  buried  with  poap  aad  ceiaaoay,  while  mtm 
who  have  acted  well  are  forgotten '  in  the  dty  (viii  le). 

6.  That  the  author  does  not  believe  in  a  kippy  or  active  (ntsue 
life  appears  in  the  passage  (iv.  a,  3)  quoted  above.  The  old 
Hebrew  view  of  the  future  excluded  from  Sheol  the  oommoa 
activiues  of  life  and  also  the  worship  qf  the  national  god  daa. 
xxxvUi.  18);  he  goes  even  beyond  this  in  his  conccptlun  of  the 
blank  ness  oi  existence  in  the  utukcwotld.  The  living,  he  says, 
at  least  know  that  they  shall  die,  but  the  dead  know  nothi^ — 
the  memory  of  them,  their  love,  hate  and  envy,  paiahea,  thejr 
have  no  reward,  no  part  in  earthly  life  (ix.  $,  6);  there  ia 
absolutely  no  knowledge  and  no  work  in  Sheol  (iz.  10).  Hia 
conclusion  is  that  men  should  do  now  with  all  their  mig^  what 
they  have  to  do,  the  future  of  man's  vital  part,  the  s(»rit,  ta 
wholly  uocertaiiL 

7.  His  conception  of  God  -is  in  accord  with  these  viewia. 
God  for  him  is  ihe  creator  and  ruler  of  the  worid,  but  hardly 
more;  he  it  the  master  of  a  vast  machine  that  grinds  out  bumao 
destinies  without  sympathy  with  man  and  without  visible 
regard  for  what  man  deans  justice — a  being  to  be  acknowlcdced 
as  lord,  not  one  to  be  loved.  There  can  thus  be  no  social  contact 
between  man  and  God,  no  communion  of  soul,  no  enthuiiasB 
of  service.  Moral  conduct  is  to  be  regulated  not  by  divine  law 
(of  this  nothing  is  said)  but  by  human  eqtefieoce.  The  authoc'a 
theism  is  cold,  spiritless,  without  infltience  on  life. 

If  now  the  question  be  asked  what  purpose  or  aim  a  maa  cait 
have,  seeing  that  there  is  nothing  of  permanent  value  ia  hiunan 
work,  an  answer  is  given  which  tecun,  like  a  refrain,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  appears  to  be  from  the 
hand  of  the  original  author:  after  every  descriptioii  of  the  vanitjr 
of  things  comes  the  injunction  to  enjoy  such  pleasures  a*  may  (aU 
to  one's  lot  (ii.  34,  ,as,  iii.  ia>  iJ,  as,  v.  tS,  19,  viiL  ij, 
ix.  7-10,  xi.  7-xii.  7).'  Elsewhere  (ii.),  it  is  true,  it  is  said  that 
there  is  no  tasting  satisfaction  in  pleasure;  but  the  sage  may 
mean  to  point  out  that,  though  there  is  tio  permanent  outcome 
to  life,  it  is  the  part  of  common-sense  to  enjoy  what  one  haa. 
The  opportunity  and  the  power  to  enjoy  ate  represented  as  being 
the  gift  of  God;  but  this  statement  is  not  out  of  accord  with 
the  author's  general  position,  which  is  distinctly  theistic.  All  the 
passages  just  dted,  except  the  last  (xi.  7-xii.  7),  are  simple  and 
plain,  but  t]ie  bearing  of  the  last  is  obscured  by  interpohuions. 
Obviously  the  purpose  of  the  paragraph'  is  to  point  out  the 
wisdom  of  enjoying  life  in  the  time  of  youth  while  the  physical 
powers  are  fresh  and  strong,  and  the  impotency  of  <dd  age  has 
not  yet  crept  in.  Omitting  xi.  Sc,  gb,  loi,  xii.  ts,  the  passage 
will  read:  "  Life  is  pleasant  in  the  bright  sunshine — however 
long  a  man  may  live,  he  must  be  cheerful  always,  only  remember- 
ing that  dark  days  will  come.  Let  the  young  man  enjoy  all  the 
pleasures  of  youth,  putting  away  everything  painful,  before  the 
time  comes  when  his  bodily  powers  decay  and  he  can  enjoy 
nothing."  To  relieve  the  apparent  Epicureanism  of  this  passage, 
an  editor  has  inserted  reminders  of  the  vanity  of  youthful 
pleasures,  and  admonitions  to  remember  God  and  His  judgment. 
The  author,  however,  docs  not  recommend  dissipation,  and  does 
not  mean  to  introduce  a  religious  motive — be  offeis  simply  a 
counsel  of  prudence.  The  exhortation  to  remember  the  Creator 
in  the  days  ot  youth,  though  it  is  to  be  retained  in  the  margia 
as  a  pious  editorial  addition,  hot  interrupts  the  line  of  thought. 
In  xiL  so  some  critics  propose  to  substitute  for  "  remember  thy 
Creator  "  the  expression  of  xL  9,  "  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  "; 
but  the  repetition  is  improbable.  Others  would  read:  "  re- 
member thy  dstern  "  (Bickcll),  or  "  thy  well  "  (Haupt),  that 
is,  thy  wife.  The  wife  is  so  called  in  Prov.  v.  1 5-19  in  an  dattorate 
poetical  figure  (the  wife  as  a  source  of  bodily  pleasure).  In  which 
the  reference  is  clear  from  the  context;  but  there  is  no  authority, 
in  the  Old  Testament  or  In  other  literature  of  this  period,  for 

>  The  SeMuagiat  ha*  leas  weIl:^".They  (the.wickBd)  arc  pntted 
in  the  city. 
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uUog  the  tem  as  a  nafile  pioM  designation  of  a  wile.    Nor 

would  this  reference  to  the  wife  be  appropriate  in  the  oonnexion, 
linco  the  writer's  purpose  is  timtiy  to  ur(e  men  to  enjoy  life 
while  they  can.  The  paragraph  (and  the  origiBal  bopk)  concludes 
with  a  sustained  and  impressive  figure,  in  which  the  foiling  body 
of  the  old  man  is  compansd  to  a  house  falling  into  decay:  first, 
the  bodily  organs  (xii.  3,  4a) :  the  keepers  of  thi  hotse  (the  arms 
ud  bands)  tremble,  the  strong  men  (the  legs  and  perhaps  the 
backbone)  ate  bent,  the  grinding  women  (the  teeth)  cease  to 
work,  those  that  look  out  of  the  windows  (the  eyes)  are  darkened, 
the  street-doors  are  shut,  the  sound  of  the  nUll  being  low  (ap- 
parently a  summary  statement  of  the  preceding  details:  com- 
municalion  with  the  outer  worid  tluoiigh  the  senses  is  cut  off, 
the  performance  of  bodily  functions  bdng  fecUe);  the  test  of 
*.  4  may  refer  to  the  old  man's  inability  to  make  or  hear  music: 
in  the  house  there  is  no  sound  of  birds'  or  of  singen,  there  are' 
none  of  the  artistic  delights  of  a  well-to-do  household;  further 
(r.  so)  the  Inmates  of  the  luxise  fear  dangers  from  all  powerful 
thinp  and  persons  (the  old  man  is  afiaid  of  everything),  the 
almond  tree  bloasoms  (perhaps  the  hair  tuma  white).  The  two 
neat  clauses  are  obscure.'  Tlieil  comes  the  end:  man  goes  to  his 
everlasting  home;  the  dust  (the  body)  returns  to  the  earth 
whence  it  came  (Gen.  ii.  7),  and  the  brotth  of  life,  breathed  by 
God  into  the  body,  ntums  to  him  who  gave  it.  This  last  clause 
does  not  affirm  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  it  is  simply  an 
ezplaoation  of  what  becomes  of  the  vital  principle  (thev"  breath 
of  life"  of  Gen  ii.  7);  its  positive  assertion  is  not  in  accord 
with  tbe  doubt  apiessed  in  iii.  21  ("  who  knows  whether  the 
4iitJt  of  maja  goes  upward  ?"),  and  it  seems  to  be  from  another 
hand  than  that  of  the  author  of  the  original  book. 

There  are  other  sayings  in  the  book  that  appear  to  be  at 
variance  with  its  fundamental  thought.  Wisdom  is  praised  in  a 
number  of  passa^s  (iv.  13,  vii.  5,  11,  ■>,  19,  viii.  z,  ix.  16, 17, 
X.  a,  3),  though  it  is  elsewhere  denounced  as  worthless.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  author,  while  denying  that  wisdom  (practical 
sagacity  and  levei-beadedncas)  can  give  permanent  satisfaction, 
yet  admits  its  practical  value  in  the  conduct  of  life.  This  may 
be  so;  but  it  would  be  strange  if  a  writer  who  could  say,  "  in 
much  wisdom  is  much  grief,"  should  deUbetatcly  laud  wisdom. 
The  question  is  not  of  great  importance  and  may  be  left  un- 
decided. It  may  be  added  that  there  are  In  the  book  a  immbcr 
of  aphorisms  about  fools  (v.  3(4),  vii.  s,  6,  z.  t-j,  ts-ts)  quite' 
in  the  style  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  some  of  them  contrasting 
the  wise  man  and  the  fool;  these  appear  to  be  the  insertioas  of 
an  editor.  Further,  it  may  be  concluded  with  reasonable  certainty 
that  the  passages  that  affirm  a  moral  government  of  the  worU  are 
additions  by  pious  editors  who  wished  to  bring  the  book  into 
harmony  with  the  orthodox  thought  of  the  time.  Sach  asser- 
tions as  those  of  ii.  26  (God  gives  joy  to  him  who  pleases  him, 
amd  makes  the  sinner  toil  to  lay  up  for  the  latter),  viiL  12  (it 
shall  be  well  with  those  that  fear  God,  but  aot  with  the  wicked), 
ziL  13  f.  (man's  duty  is  simply  to  obey  the  commands  of  God, 
for  Cod  will  bring  everything  into  jui^ent)  are  imcgncilablc 
with  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  earthly  bts  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  no  ethical 
life  after  death. 

Many  practical  admonitions  and  heowly  aphorisms  are 
scattered  through  the  book  :  iv.  $,  quiet  is  a  blessittg ;  iv.  9-11, 
two  are  better  than  one;  iv.  i7(Eng.  v.  i),  be  reverent  in  visiting 
the  house  of  God  (the  temfde  and  the  connected  buiklings) — 

''The  clause  !•  obscure:  literally  "he  (or,  one)  rises  at  (?)the 
voice  of  the  bird^"  usually  understood  to  refer  to  the  old  man's 
inability  to  sleep  m  the  momtag;  but  this  is  not  a  universal  trait 
of  ok]  age,  and  besides,  a  reference  to  affairs  in  the  house  b  to  be 
expected;  the  Hebrew  construction  also  is  of  doubtful  correctness. 
A  change  of  the  Hebrew  text  seems  necessary:  possibly  we  shoukl 
read  wp  W", "  low  is  the  voice,"  instead  of  ^p?  DV.  "lie  rises  up  at 
the  voice." 

'The  secoad  is  perhaps  to  be  read:  "  the  caper-berry  bkxrnis  " 
(white  hair):  usually  "the  capcr-beny  loses  its  appetizing 
power  ";  El^  Anth.  Vers.  "  desire  shall  faii"  For<  the  meaning 
cf-tho  word  Myma  ("  caper-bcny,"  not  "  desire  "  or  "  poverty  "), 
see  art.  by  G.  F.  Moon  in  Jturn.  »/  BM.  Lit.  x.  i  (BoMon,  Ma», 
U»i)> 


to  listen  (to  tha  serviee  o(  tong  or  the  rea£ng  of  Scriplvtt) 
is  better  than  to  offer  a  foolish  (thoughtless)  sacrifice;  v.  i 
(i),  be  sparing  of  words  in  addressing  God;  v.  1-5  (>-6),  pay 
your  vows — do  not  say  to  the  priest's  messenger  that  you  made 
a  mistake;  vii.  ,1-4,  sotrow  is  better  than  mirth;  vii.  16-18, 
be  not  pvcr-iighteous  (over-attentive  to  details  ol  ritual  aqd 
convention)  or  over-wicked  (flagrantly  neglectful  of  established 
beliefsand  Customs);  here  "righteous  "  and  "  wicked  "  appear 
to  be  technical  terms  designating  two  parties  in  the  Jewish 
wodd  of  the  snd  and  ist  centuries  B.C.,  the  observera  and  the 
non-obsenrera  of  the  Jewish  ritual  law;  these  parties  represent 
in  a  general  way  the  Fhatiaees  and  the  Sadducees;  viii.  s-4, 
X.  20,  it  is  well  to  obey  kings  and  to  be  cautious  in  speaking 
about  them,  for  there  arc  talebcareis  everywhere;  vii.  30,  no 

<a  is  free  from  sin;  vii,  si,  do  not  listen  to  all  that  you  may 
overiiear,  lest  you  bear  youiself  ill  spoken  of;  ix.  4,  a  living 
dog  is  belter  than  a  dead  lion ;  xi.  1-6,  show  prudence  and 
decision  in  business;  do  not  set  all  your  goods  on  one  venture; 
act  promptly  and  hope  for  the  best.  At  the  close  of  the  book 
(xii.  9-1 2)  there  are  two  observations  that  appear  to  be  editorial 
recommendations  and  cautions.  First,  Kohdelh  is  endorsed 
as  an  industrious,  discriminating  and  instructive  writer. 
Possibly  this  is  in  reply  to  objections  that  had  been  made  to 
what  he  had  written.  There  fbllows  an  obscure  passage  (0.  zr) 
which  seems  to  be  meant  as  a  commendation  of  the  teaching 
of  the  sages  in  general:  their  words  are  said  to  be  Uke  goads 
(inciting  to  action)  and  like  nails  driven  in  a  building  (giving 
firmness  to  character);  they  issue  from  masters  of  assemblies,' 
heads  of  academies  (but  not  of  the  Sanhedrin).  The  succeeding 
clause  "  they  are  given  from  one  shepherd  "  may  refer  to  a 
collection  or  revision  by  one  authoritative  jKtson,  but  its  rele- 
vancy is  not  obvious.  The  "  shepherd  "  caimot  be  God  (Gen. 
xlix.  24;  Ps.  xxiii.  i);  the  poetical  use  of  the  word  would  not  he 
^propriate  here.  The  clause  is  possibly  a  gloss,  a  comment 
on  the  preceding  expression.  A  caution  against  certain  books 
is  added  (s.  12),  probably  works  then  considered  harmful 
(perhaps  phllosopliic  treatises),  of  which,  however,  nething 
further  is  known. 

CampMUion  of  iht  Bock.— If  the  analysis  given  above  is 
correct,  the  book  is  not  a  unit;  it  contains  passages  mutually 
contradictory  and  not  harmonizable.  Various  attenqits  have 
been  made  to  establish  its  unity.  The  hypothesis  of  "two 
voices  "  is  now  generally  abandoned;  there  is  no  indication  of 
a  debate,  of  affirmations  and  responses.  A  more  pbusitde 
theory  is  that  the  author  is  an  honest  tMnker,  a  keen  observer 
and  critic  of  life,  who  sees  that  the  worid  is  full  of  miseries  and 
unsolved  problems,  regards  as  futile  the  attempts  of  his  time 
to  demonstrate  an  ethically  active  future  life,  and,  recognizing 
a  divine  author  of  all,  holds  that  the  only  wise  course  for  men 
is  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  get  full  satisfaction  out  of  the 
struggle  for  pleasure,  riches  and  wisdom,  and  to  content  them- 
selves with  making  the  best  of  what  they  have.  This  conception 
of  him  is  largely  true,  as  is  pointed  out  above,  but  it  does  not 
harmonise  the  contradictions  of  the  book,  the  discrepancies 
between  the  piety  of  some  passages  and  th»K:motional  indiffer- 
ence toward  God  shown  in  others.  Other  of  the  Biblical  Wisdom 
books  (Job,  Piwerbs)  ate  compihttions— why  not  this?  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  multiply  authon,  as  is  done,  for  example,  by 
Siegfried,  who  supposes  four  principal  writeis  (a  pessimistic 
pbHosopher,  an  Epicutean  glossator,  a  sage  who  upholds  the 
value  of  wisdom,  and  an  orthodox  editor)  besides  a  number  of 
annolators;  it  is  sufficient  to  assume  that  several  conservative 
scribes  have  made  short  additions  to  the  original  work.  Nor  is 
it  worth  while  to  attempt  a  logical  or  symmetrica]  artangcmeat 
of  the  material.  It  has  been  surmised(by  Bickell)  that  the  sheets 
of  the  original  codex  became  disarranged  and  were  rearranged 
incorrectly;  *  fay  other  critics  portions  of  Ihc  book  are  transferred 

•  This  is  the  TaTmudic  understanding  ol  the  Hebrew  expression 
(Jems.  Saohed.  10,  28a,  cf.  Sanhed.  12a;  see  Ecclui.  xxxix.  2). 
There  is  no  good  authority  for  the  renderings  "  collectors  of  maxinis«" 
"  collections  of  maxims.' 

<  It  is  not  certain  that  the  codex  form  was  in  use  in  Palestine 
or  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the  sod  or  the  i«t century  >.c. 
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Utber  and  Uddm;  ia  kO  MM*  the  eride  b  guided  in  tbcM 
duriko  l>y  *lx>t  he  conceiTe*  to  have  been  the  origiiial  fonn  o( 
tliebotdc  ButJtiimareprolnblethat  wehaveit  intheform 
in  which  it  grew  np — ■  icria  of  obMrvstioos  by  tlie  original 
autlwr  with  intei^iened  editorial  remarlu;  and  it  is  better  to 
pieseive  the  eait^  fonn  as  giving  a  leosd  of  the  process 
of  growth. 

Date.— A*  to  the  date  of  the  book,  thooi^  then  are  still 
differenoa  of  opinion  among'scholan,  there  is  a  gradual  approach 
to  a  conienstts.  The  Solomonic  authotihip  has  long  since  been 
given  up :  the  historical  setting  of  the  work  and  its  atmosphere — 
tlK  tQent  assumption  Af  monotheism  and  monogamy,  the  non- 
national  tone,  the  attitude  towards  kings  and  people,  the  picture , 
of  a  complicated  social  life,  the  strain  of  philosophic  reflection — 
are  wboUy  at  variance  with  what  is  known  of  the  loth  century 
tjc.  and  with  the  Hdtrew  literature  down  to  the  $th  or  4th 
century  BU^  Tbeintroductionof  Solomon,  the  ided  of  wisdom, 
is  a  literary  device  of  the  later  time,  and  probably  deceived 
nobody.  The  decisive  considerations  for  the  determination  of 
the  date  are  the  language,  the  historical  background  and  the 
thought.  The  language  bdongs  to  the  postHJassical  period  of 
Hebrew.  The  numerous  Anunaisms  point  to  a  time  certainly 
not  earlier  than  the  4th  century  B.a,  and  probably  (though  the 
history 'of  the  penetration  of  Aramaic  into  Hd»ew  sp^ch  is 
not  definitdy  kiwwn)  not  earlier  than  the  3rd  century.  More 
than  this,  there  are  many  resemblances  between  the  dialect  of 
Koheleth  and  that  of  Mishna.  Notonlyarenewwordscmployed, 
and  old  words  in  new  significations,  but  the  grammatical 
structure  has  a  modem  stamp— some  phrases  have  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  translated  out  (rf  Aramaic  into  Hebrew. 
By  about  the  beginning  of  our  era  the  Jews  had  given  up  Hebrew 
and  wrote  in  Aramaic;  the  process  of  expulsion  had  been  going 
on,  doubtless,  for  some  time;  but  comparison  with  the  later 
extant  literature  (CkmMtt,  the  H^rew  Bcdttiattkiit  or 
BtHrSira,  EOhtr)  makes  it  improbable  that  such  Hebrew  as 
that  of  Koheleth  would  have  been  written  earlier  than  the 
and  century  B.a  (for  details  see  Driver's  Intrabiditm).  The 
general  historical  situation,  also,  presupposed  or  referred  to,  is 
that  of  the  period  from  the  year  soo  B.C  to  the  beginning  of  our 
era;  in  particular,  the  familiar  references  to  kings  as  a  part  of 
the  social  system,  and  to  social  dislocations  (servants  and  princes 
rli^nging  placcs,  z.  ?),  Suggest  the  troubkus  time  of  the  later 
Greek  and  the  Maccabean  rulers,  of  which  the  history  of  Josephus 
(ives  a  good  picture. 

The  conception  of  the  worid  and  of  human  life  as  controlled 
by  natural  law,  a  naturalistic  ookmos,  is  alien  not  only  to  the 
prophetic  and  Ututgical  Hebrew  literature  but  also  to  Hebrew 
thought  m  general.  Whether  borrowed  or  not,  it  must  be  late; 
and  its  resemblance  to  Greek  ideas  suggests  Greek  influence. 
The  supposition  of  such  influence  is  favoured  by  some  critics 
(Tyler,  Plumptre,  Palm,  Siegfried,  Cheyne  in  his  Jtwisk  Stlituiu 
lift  afUr  Pu  Bxik,  and  others),  rejected  by  some  (Zdlcr,  Reaan, 
Kleinert  and  othen).  This  disagreement  conies  largely  bom 
the  attempts  made  to  find  definitely  expreoed  Greek  philo- 
sophical dogmas  in  the  book;  such  formuUs  it  ha*  not,  but 
the  general  air  of  Greek  reflection  seems  unmistakable.  The 
the  scepticism  of  Koheleth  diSers  from  that  of  Job  in  quality  and 
•cope:  it  is  deliberate  and  calm,  not  wrung  out  by  personal 
suffering;  and  it  relctes  to  the  whole  col)rse  and  constitution 
of  nature,  not  merely  to  the  injustices  of  fortune.  Such  a  con- 
ceptioa  has  a  Greek  tinge,  and  would  be  found  in  Jewish  drdes, 
probably,  not  before  the  tad  century  B.C. 

A  precise  indication  of  date  has  been  sought  in  certain  supposed 
references  or  allusions  to  historical  facts.  The  mention  of  pemns 
who  do  not  sacrifice  or  take  oaths  (iz.  a)  is  held  by  some  to  pohit 
to  the  Essenea;  if  this  be  so,  it  is  not  chronologically  predte, 
since  we  have  not  the  means  of  determining  the  beginning  of 
the  movement  of  thought  that  issued  in  Essoiisni.  So  also  the 
coincidences  of  thought  with  BenJira  (Ecdtsiajtiaa)  are  not 
dedsive:^Cf.^iii.  14  with  BS.  xviii.  6;  v.  2-6  (3-7)  "ith  BS. 
xxxiv.ti-T,  vii.  10  with  BJS.  zxxviL  r4;  z.  8  with  BS.  zxvii. 
t6<;-.xL'  loitilb  AS.  xu.  si; zii.  10, 11  with  B.S.  jaaoL.  s  S.; 


xii.  13  with  £.5.  xfUL  ST:i(thM*b*bomitia<i«thts«p«M^H, 
it  b  not  clear  on  which  ride  it  lies;  and  it  Is  lyit  certain  that  Ibm 
u  borrowing— the  thoughts  may  have  been  taken  iadepeadently 
by  the  two  antbocs  fnnn  the  same  aonrce.  In  any  csae,  siDCe 
BniSira  bdoags  to  about  >8o  B.C.,  the  date  of  Kohdeth,  so 
far  as  these  roinddences  Inriiratr  it,  would  not  be  t»t  Item 
soo  BU^  The  contrast  made  in  x.  16  f.  between  a  king  *hn  b 
a  boy  and  one  who  b  of  noble  birth  may  allude  to  Ustocical 
persons.  The  antithesb  b  not  exact;  we  expect  either  "  boy 
and  mature  man  "  or  "  low^iom  and  high-born."  The  "child" 
might  be  Antiochus  V.  (164  B.C.),  or  Ptolemy  V.,  Epiphaiies 
(104  B.C.),  but  the  reference  b  too  general  to  be  decisive.  The 
text  of  the  obscure  pamage  iv.  13-rfi  b  in  bad  condition,  and 
it  b  oidy  by  considerable  changes  that  a  clear  riieanhig'  can  be 
got  from  it.  The  two  perMnages — the  "  old  and  foolish  king  ** 
and  the  "  poos  and  wise  youth  " — have  been  supposed  (by 
Winckler)  to  be  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (175-164  B.a)  and 
Demetrius  (161-150  BX.),  or  (by  Haupt)  Antfoehns  aiid  the 
impostor  Alexander  Bales  (150-146  B.C.),  or  (by  others) 
Demetrius  and  Alexander;  In  favour  of  Alexander  a*  the 
"  youth  "  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  of  obscure-  origin,  wa*  at 
first  popular,  and  was  later  abandoned  by  hb  frieiufa.  Such 
identifications,  however,  do  not  fix  the  date  of  the  hoA  pre- 
cisely; the  author  may  have  referred  to  events  that  happned 
before  hb  time.  The  reign  of  Herod,  a  period  of  despotiam  and 
terror,  and  of  strife  between  Jewish  religious  parties,  b  prefemsd 
by  some  scholars  (Grtti,  Cheyne  and  others)  as  best  answering 
to  the  social  sitoatioo  depicted  in  the  book,  while  stOl  othen 
(as  Benan)  decide  for  the  leign  of  Alexander  Jannaens  (104- 
78  B.  c).  The  data  an  not  numerous  and  distinct  enough  to 
settle  the  question  beyond  determining  general  limits:  tor 
reasons  given  above  the  book  can  hardly  have  been  cnmposed 
before  about  soo  s.c.,  and  if ,  as  b  probable,  a  Septuagint  trans- 
latioo  of  it  was  made  (though  tlie  present  Septuagint  teat 
shows  the  influence  of  Aquila),  it  b  to  be  put  earlier  than  jp  B.C. 
Probably  also,  iu  different  ports  are  of  different  dates. 

Of  the  author  nothing  b  known  beyond  the  obvious  fact  thaU 
he  was  a  man  of  wide  observation  and  phDoaophic  thou^it,  of 
the  Sadducean  type  in  religion,  but  non-Jewish  in  fab  attitmie 
toward  life.  He  was,  doubtless,  a  man  of  high  standing,  but 
neither  a  king  nor  a  high-priest,  certainly  not  the  apostate  priest 
Aldmus  (i  Mace.  vii.  iz.);  nor  was  he  necessarily  a  physidart— 
there  are  no  detaib  in  ch.  xii.  or  elsewhere  that  any  man  of  good 
intelligence  might  not  krunr.  The  book  b  written  In  ptose,  some 
of  which  b  rhythmical,  with  bits  of  verse  here  and  there:  thus 
L  s-ii  bbalanood  prose,  ia-14  plain  prose,  15  a  couplet,  L  i6-ii. 
as  simple  prose,  vii.  contains  a  number  of  poetfcal  aphorisms, 
and  so  on.  Some  of  the  vene*  are  qipaiently  from  the  author, 
some  from  editors. 

The  fortunes  of  the  book  are  not  known  In  detail,  but  It  b  dear 
that  its  mercflcss  atticism  of  life  and  Its  literary  charm  made  it 
popular,  while  its  sceptidsm  excited  the  apprehensions  of  pious 
conservatives.  Possibly  the  ]Vbi«m  of  Satiman  (c.  50  B.C.)  was 
written  partly  as  a  reply  to  it.  The  daim  of  sacredness  made  for 
it  was  warmly  contested  by  some  Jewish  scholars.  In  spite  at 
the-  relief  afforded  by  orthodox  additions,  it  was  urged  that 
its  Epicurean  sentiments  contradicted  the  Torah  and  favoured 
heresy.  Fliudly,  by  some  process  of  reasoning  not  fully  recorded, 
the  difficulties  were  set  aside  and  the  book  was  received  iitto  the 
sacred  canon;  Jerome  (on  Ecd.  xii.  13,  r4)  dedares  that  the 
decisive  fact  was  the  orthodox  statement  at  the  end  of  the 
book:  the  one  important  thing  is  to  fear  God  and  keep  His 
commandments.  The  probability  b  that  the  book  had  received 
the  stamp  of  popular  apprx>bation  before  the  end  of  the  lit 
century  flif  our  era,  and  the  leading  men  did  not  dare  to  reject  it.' 
It  is  not  certain  that  it  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  but  it 
appears  to  be  indudcd  in  Josephus'  list  of  sacred  books. 

Lrr(tATtiRB.-^or  the  older  works  tee  ZOdder  (in  Lange's  Oaui.): 
(or  Jewish  cammeRtaries  see  Zcdncr,  Cat.  tf  HA.  books  in  hibn.  tf 
Brit,  ifiis.  (1867),  and  for  the  history  of  the  incrrprelatioiu,  C.  D. 
Ginsbiirf ,  CoktUtk  (1861).  tulroimcHoiu  of  A.  Kuenen,  S.  R.  Driver. 
ComhiU,  KOnig.  Articles  In  Hersaa-Haadc,  RfinijU.  (by  P. 
lOeinen):  Hastings,  Diet.  BitU  (byX  S.  |Wke);  T.  K.  Ch»t"^ 
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£nc>c/.  Bi'W.(fcy  A.  B.  t)avid>on) :  Jrw.Bnc^.  (by  D.  S.  Marpoli.  i  rh). 
Commentaries:  F.  Hitzic  (1847);  C.  D.  Oinsburg  (1861):  11  '  iHiz 
(1871);  Tvler  (1874);  Oiliusch  (1875);  E.  H.  Plumpire  I.  1); 
C.  H.  11.  Wright  (1883);  Nowack,  revision  of  Hitzig  (1883);  Vokk 
(in  Straclc  u.  Zticktcr's  Kurtgff.  Komm.,  1S89);  VVildeboor  (in 
Marti's  Kurzer  Uand-Comm.,  1^198);  C.  Siegfried  (in  W.  Nuwack's 
Handkomm..  1898);  Oort  (in  De  Oudc  Test.,  1899).  Other  works: 
C.  Taylor,  Dirge  of  Koh.  (1874):  Wijnsche,  Attdrmh  on  Koh.  (in 
hn  BiUiclh.  rabbin.,  1880);  E.  Rcnan.  Z.'£<rrtoiaj(e  (1882);  Bickcll, 
Da  Prcdifer  (1884)  and  Kohel.-Unlersuchungfn  (1886;  Enpl  by 
E.  J.  Dillon,  Scc/ilics  of  Old  Tat.,  1895):  Schiffer,  Das  Buck  Koh. 
noch  d.Auffast.  d.  IVeisen  d.  Talmuds,  &c.  (1884);  A.  Palm,  ('.  n  «. 
rf.  nach-arislolel.  Philosophie  (1885)  and  Die  Qok.-Lit.  (i--S); 
E.  I'llciderer,  Die  Phil.  d.  lleraUil,  &c.  (1886);  Chtryne,  7.  nd 
Solomon  (1887)  and  Jew.  Relig.  Life,  &c.  (1808);  W.  Eur  er. 
ber  ilasarahlcxt  d.  Koh.  (1890);  W.  T.  Davison,  Wisdom-Ltl.  ij  Old 
Test.  (1894);  H.  Winckler,  in  his  Altorient.  Forschungen  (lt>93); 
y  F.  Gcnune,  Wards  of  Koh.  (Boston,  Mass.,  1904);  P.  Hauptt 
Etdesiostes  (Baltimore.  loos).  The  rabbinical  discussions  o(  the 
book  are  mentioned  in  Shabbatk,  \ob',  Uerilta,  7a;  Eduy0tk,  v*  3; 
tlishm  radaim,  Ul.  5,  iv.  6;  UUratk  KoitlHk  (on  xu  9).  Ablh 
t  Rab.  Nathan,  i.  (C  H.  T.») 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COIOIISSIONBBS.  In  England,  a  body 
corporair,  whose  full  title  b  "  EcclesiosUcal  and  Church  Estates 
Commiasionen  (or  England,"  invested  with  very  important 
powers,  under  the  operation  o(  which  extensive  changes  have  been 
made  in.  the  distiibulion  of  the  revenues  o(  the  Eatablishcd 
Chttcch.  Theirappointmentwasoneoftheresultsoltbevigorous 
movements  for  the  reform  oi  public  institutions  which  followed 
the  Reform  Act  of  iSji.  In  1835  two  commissions  vece  appointed 
"  to  consider  the  state  of  the  several  dioceses  of  EngUnd  and 
Wales,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  their  revenues  and  the 
more  equal  distribution  of  episcopal  duties,  and  the  prevention 
of  the  necessity  of  attaching  by  commendam  to  bishoprics 
certain  benefices  with  cure  of  souls;  and  to  consider  also  the 
state  of  the  aever^  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  in  England 
and  Wales,  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of  such  measures  as 
might  render  them  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  established 
church,  and  to  provide  for  the  best  mode  of  providing  (or  the  cure 
of  souls,  with  special  reference  to  the  residence  of  the  dergy  on 
their  respective  benefices."  And  it  was  enacted  by  an  act  of 
l8j5  that  during  the  existence  of  the  cominissioit  the  pn>&ts  of 
dignities  and  biene&cc*  without  cure  of  souls  becoming  vacant 
•hould  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  (^ucen  Aiu)c's  Bounty. 
In  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  these  commissioners, 
a  permanent  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  Act  i8j6  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  laying 
before  the  king  in  council  such  Khemes  as  should  appear  to  them 
to  be  best  adapted  for  carrying  into  effect  the  al  terat  ions  suggested 
In  the  report  of  the  original  commission  and  recited  in  the  act. 
The  new  commission  was  constituted  a  corporation  with  power 
to  purchase  and  hold  lantls  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  notwith- 
standing the  statutes  ol  mortmain.  The  first  member?  of  the 
commission  were  the  two  archbishops  and  three  bishops,  the  lord 
chancellor  and  the  principal  of&ceis  of  state,  and  three  laymen 
named  in  the  act. 

The  constitution  of  the  commission  was  amended  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  Act  1S40  and  subsequent  acts,  and 
now  consists  of  the  two  archbishops,  all  the  bishops,  the  deans  of 
Canterbury,  St  Paul's  and  Westminster,  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
lord  president  of  the  council,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  home  secretary,  the  lord  chief 
justice,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  two  judges  of  the  admiralty 
division,  and  certain  laymen  appointed  by  the  ctpwn  and  by  tbe 
archbishop  of  Canterbqiy.  The  lay  commissioners  are  required 
to  be  "  members  of  the  Church  of  EogUnd,  and  to  subscribe  a 
declaration  to  that  eSect."  Th«  crown  abo  appoints  two  laymen 
V9  church  estates  commissioners,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury one.  These  three  are  thejoint  treasurers  of  thecomniissio'h, 
and  constitute,  alcmg  with  two  members  appointed  by  the  com- 
mission, the  church  estates  conimitt«c,  duirged  with  all  business 
relating  to  the  sale,  purchase,  exchange,  letting  or  management 
of  any  lantls,  tithes  or  hereditaments.  The  commission  has 
power  to  make  inquiries-and  examine  witnesses  on  oath.  Five 
commissitHiers  are  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
provided  two  o(  them  are  church  estaXes  commisaioners;  two 


ecclesiastical  commisaioners  %t  least  must  be  present  at  any 
proceeding  under  the  common  seal,  and  if  only  two  are  present 
they  aio  demand  its  postponement  to  a  subsequent  meeting. 
The  schemes  of  the  commission  having,  after  due  notice  to 
persons  affected  thereby,  been  laid  before  the  king  in  council,  may 
be  ratified  by  orders,  specifying  the  times  when  they  shall  take 
effect,  and  such  orders  when  published  in  the  London  Caitltt 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  acts  of  parliament. 

The  rccommendationa  of  the  commissioa  recited  in  the  act  trf 
1836  are  too  numerous  to  be  given  hsre.  They  iiKlude  an  extensive 
rearrangement  of  the  ditxrcses,  (:quali2ation  of  episcopal  income, 
providing  residences,  Ac.  By  the  act  of  1840  the  fourth  report  of  the 
original  comnuflsionersj  tkaling  chiefly  with  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches,  was  carried  mto  effect,  a  large  number  of  canonrics  being 
suspended,  atid  sinecure  benefices  and  dignities  suppressed. 

The  emoluments  of  these  suppressed  or  suspendetl  offices,  and  the 
surplus  income  of  the  episcopal  sees,  constitute  the  (und  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commissioners.  By  an  act  of  i860,  on  the  avoidance 
o(  any  bishopric  or  archbishopric,  all  tholand  and  emoluments  of 
the  ice,  except  tite  patronage  and  lands  attached  to  houses  of 
residence,  become,  by  order  in  council,  vested  in  the  commissioners, 
who  may,  however,  reassign  to  the  see  so  much  of  the  laml  as  may 
be  sufficient  to  secure  the  net  annual  income  named  (or  it  by  statute  or 
order.  All  the  profits  and  emoluments o(  the  suspended  canonrics,  &&• 
pass  over  to  the  commissioners,  as  well  as  the  separate  estates  of  those 
deaneries  and  canonries  which  are  not  suspentfed.  Out  of  this  fund 
the  expenses  of  the  commission  are  to  be  paid,  and  the  resitlue  is  to 
be  devoted  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  tne  church  by  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  smaller  tMshoprics  and  of  poor  livings,  the  endowment 


of  new  churches,  and  employment  of  additional  ministers. 

The  substitution  of  one  central  corporation  for  the  many  local  and 
intlependent  corporations  of  the  church,  so  far  at  least  as  the  manage- 
ment of  pcopcrtv  is  concent,  was  a  constitutional  change  of  great 
importance,  and  the  effect  of  it  undoubtedly  was  to  correct  the 
anomalous  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  by  equalizing 
incomes  and  abolishing  sinecures.  At  the  same  time  it  was  regartlea 
as  having  made  a  serioas  breach  in  the  legal  theory  of  ecctesiastica] 
property.  "  The  important  principk,"  says  Cripps,  "  on  whkh  tly 
inviolability  of  the  church  establishment  depends,  that  the.  chuna 
generally  possesses  no  property  as  a  corporation,  or  which  is  applic- 
able to  ^neral  purposes,  but  that  such  iMirticular  ecclesiastical 
corjioration,  whether  aggregate  or  sole,  has  its  property  separate, 
distinct  and  inalienable,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  original 
endowment,  was  given  up  without  an  effort  to  defend  it "  ^Mm 
ROalini  Id  the  Church  and  Ocrgy,  p.  46). 

ECCLESIASTICAL  JUBISDICnOH.  This  phrase  in  its  pri- 
mary sense  imports  vol  jurisdiction  over  ecclesiastics,  but  juris- 
diction exercised  by  ecclesiastics  over  other  ecdesiastits  and  over 
the  laity.  "  Jurisdiction  "  is  a  wprd  borrowed  from  the  jurists 
which  has  acquired  a  wide  extension  in  theology,  wherein,  lot 
example,  it  is  frequently  used  in  contradistinction  to  "  order," 
to  express  the  right  to  administer  sacraments  as.  something 
superadded  to  the  -^oikt  to  celebrate  them.  So  it  is  used  to 
exprets  the  territorial  or  other  limits  of  ecclesiastical,  executive 
or  legislative  authority.  Here  it  is  used,  in  the  limited  sense 
defined  by  aniiAraerican  Court,  as  "  the  authority  by  which 
juilicial  officers  take  cognizance  of  and  tleddc  causes." 

Such  authority  in  the  minds  of  lay  Roman  lawyers  who  first 
used  this  word  "  jurisdiction  "  was  essentially  temporal  in  its 
origin  and  in  its  sphere.  The  Christian  Church  trans-  otv  *f 
ferred  the  notion  to  the  spiritual  domain  as  part  of  inrhiin 
the  general  idea  of  a  Kingdom  of  God  correlative,  on  Hcmilpiif 
the  spiritual  side  of  man  upon  earth,  to  the  powers,  '*'''* 
also  ordained  of  God,  who  had  dominion  over  his  tem- 
poral estate  (sec  Canon  Law).  As  the  Church  in  the  earliest 
ages  had  executive  and  legislative  power  in  its  own  spiritual 
sphere,  so  also  it  had  "  judicial  officers,"  "  taking  cognisance  of 
and  deciding  causes."  Only  before  its  union  with  the  State,  its 
(rawer  in  this  direction,  as  in  others,  was  merely  over  the  spirits 
of  men.  Coerdvc  temporal  authority  over  their  bodies  or  estates 
could  only  be  given  by  concession  from  the  temporal  prince. 
Moreover,  even  spiritual  authority  over  members  of  the  Church, 
<■<.  baptised  persons,  could  not  be  exclusively  claimed  as  of  ritlU 
by  the  Church  tribunals,  if  the  subject  matter  of  the  cause  were 
purely  temporal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  alt  the 
faithful  were  subject  to  these  courts  (when  acting  within  their 
own  sphere),  and  that,  in  the  earliest  times,  no  distinction  was 
made  in  this  respect  between' clergy  and  laity. 

The  fundamental  piinpifile  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  with  it« 
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**  uncdon  "  of  txeommunlcatien  will  be  found  in  CMst's  woidi 
in  Matt,  xviii.  15-18.  A  very  early  example  of  criminal  ipiiitual 
jurisdiction  ezetdsed  by  St  Paul  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
cestuous Corinthian  (i  Cor.  v.).  We  find  later  tbe  same  apostle 
exerdsiog  like  jurisdiction  in  the  cause  of  Hymenaeus  and 
Alexander  (i  Tim.  i.  «o).  After  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  we 
find  this  criminal  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  bishops  individu- 
ally over  their  respective  "  subjects  "—doubtless  with  the  advice 
of  their  presbyters  according  to  the  precept  of  St  Ignatius 
(c.  no).  As  neighbouring  dioccies  coalesced  into  "  provinces  " 
and  provinces  into  larger  districts  (corresponding  to  the  dvil 
"  dioceses  "  of  tbe  later  Roman  Empire),  the  provincial  synods  of 
bishops  and  tbe  synods  of  the  larger  districts  acquired  a  criminal 
jurisdiction,  still  purely  spiritual,  of  their  own.  At  first  this  was 
"  original "  and  mainly  (although  not  exclusively)  over  bishops 
(of  the  province  or  larger  district).  The  beginnings  of  an 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  cases  o(  clerics  and  laymen  may  be 
traced  before  the  conversion  of  the  Empire.  The  bishop  over 
whom  the  synod  of  neighbouring  bishops  had  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion bad  no  formal  right  of  appeal;  but  sometimes  bishops  in 
other  parts  of  tbe-Cfaurch  would  tefiue  to  acknowledge  the  local 
synodical  sentence  and  would  communicate  witll  a  bishop  whom 
they  deemed  unjustly  deposed.  The  theory,  as  expressed  in 
legal  phrase  by  St  Cyprian  in  the  3rd  century,  was  that  the 
apostolic  power  of  delegated  sovereignty  from  the  Lord,  alike 
legislative  and  judicial,  was  held  in  joint-tenancy  by  the  whole 
body  of  Cahiolic  bishops.  In  both  capacities,  however,  a  certain 
vnde&ied  pre-eminence  was  conceded  to  the  occupants  of 
"  Apostolic  "  sees,  i.e.  sees  traditionally  founded  by  Apostles,  or 
of  sees  with  a  special  secular  position. 

Even  before  the  edict  of  Milan,  at  least  ai  early  as  the  latter 
half  of  the  3rd  century,  the  spiritual  sentences  of  deposition 
from  office  had  sometimes  indirect  temporal  consequences 
recognized  by  tbe  secular  courts.  The  rlawifat  example  is  the 
case  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antiocb.  It  would  scam 
that,  in  the  intervals  of  persecution,  some  rights  of  property 
were  recognized  in  the  Christian  Church  and  its  officers;  although 
the  Church  was  an  illegal  society.  After  some  previous  abortive 
trials,  Paul  of  Samosata  was  deposed  and  excommunicated,  in 
269,  by  a  great  synod  of  the  Antiochene  district  Paul,  netwith- 
ttanding  his  deposition,  kept  possession  of  the  einscopal  residence. 
The  local  dnircb  sought  recovery  of  it  before  the  tribunals  of 
the  Empire.  The  judicial  authorities  requested  a  rescript  from 
the  emperor  Aurelian  for  the  decision  of  the  cause.  Aurelian 
referred  the  matter  to  tbe  bishop  of  Rome  and  the  bbhops  of 
Italy,  who  gave  their  award  in  favour  of  the  Antiochene  Church. 

Side  by  side  with  this  which  we  may  call  criminal  jurisdiction 
T— none  the  less  real  or  coercive  because  its  sanctions  were  purely 
rtmpvl  spiritual — there  grew  up  a  quasi- jurisdiction  in  causes 
jurttdio-  entirely  temporal,  based  upon  the  free  consent  of  the 
"•'i^'**  parties  to  accept  the  arbitration  of  the  bishop.  This 
^""^  system  bad  also  its  roots  in  the  New  Testament  (see 
Halt  zviii.  15-17  "><!  >  Cor-  vi.  1-8).  In  the  matter  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  we  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  edict  of 
MDan;  but  we  may  at  once  trace  this  second' or  dvil  branch  of 
episcopal  judicature  or  quaai-judicature  down  as  far  as  the  reign 
<A  Chariemagne,  wheD  it  imderwent  a  fundamental  change,  and 
became,  if  eUktr  litigant  once  chose,  no  longer  a  matter  of 
Consent  but  of  right. 

Constantinc  decreed  that  judgment  In  caoses  migfar  be  passed 
by  bishops  when  litigants  preferred  their  adjudication  to  that 
of  the  secular  courts  (see  his  epistle  to  the  Nnmidian  bishops  and 
Coif.  Tk^odas.  Til.  de  SfiteDfis).  The  episcopal  judgment  was 
to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the  empeMr  and  irreversible,  and  the 
dvil  authorities  were  to  see  to  its  execution.  Saints  Ambrose 
and  Augustine  both  spent  days  in  deciding  temporal  causes. 
Honorius,  in  the  West,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  made  a 
Constitution  providing  that  if  any  dcared  to  Utigate  before  the 
bishops  they  should  not  be  forbidden,  but  that  in  dvil  matters 
the  prelates  should  render  judgment  in  the  manner  of  arbitrators 
byconsent(Co(f.  I,  Tit.iv.).  Where  the  faithful  had  had  recourse 
to  tbe  bishop,  no  appeal  WK  to  be  aBowad,  Mid  the  judges  were 


to  command  execution  of  the  epJsco|Ml  deere&  A  quarter  of  • 
century  later,  however,  Valentlnian  HI.  in  the  West^expresdy 
provided  that  bishops  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  be  judges 
(that  is,  of  course,  in  temporal  causes),  save  by  the  consent  of  tiie 
parties.  This  legislation  was,  substantially,  adopted  by  Justimao. 

On  the  revival  of  the  Western  Empire,  bowever,  Charlemagne, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  under  the  mistaken  belief 
that  he  was  following  the  authority  of  Cooalantine  L  and 
Theodosius  I.,  took  a-gtcat  step  forward,  by  which  the  bishop 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  k-gally  indicated  arbitrator  by  consent  in 
secular  causes,  and  became  a  real  judge.  By  a  capitulary  be 
provided  that  eitber  litigant,  without  the  consent  of  tbe  other 
party,  and  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  suit  but  at  any  time 
during  its  continuance,  might  take  the  cause  from  lay  cognizance 
and  transfer  it  to  the  bishop's  tribunal  He  rc-cnactcd  the 
prohibition  of  appeaL 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  from  the  btter  part  of  the 
3rd  century,  the  leading  bishops  had  generally  been  trained  in 
secuUr  learning.  St  Cyprian,  St  Ambrose  and  St  Augustine,  St 
Paulinus  of  Nola  and  St  John  Chryaostom  had  practised  law 
as  teachers  or  advocates.  St  Ambieie  and  St  ntulinus  had  even 
held  high  administrative  and  Jwfiold  offices. 

To  return  10  the  evolution  of  ecdesiaatical  Jurisdlctiaa  fram 
the  time  of  Constantiite.  With  the  "  NicoK  period ' 
great  devek>pment  on  the  eriroiaal  side.  A  system 
begins  to  be  formed,  and  the  secular  arm  supports  ' 
the  decrees  of  the  Chnreh.  Tbe  first  trace  of  astern 
is  In  the  Kmited  right  of  appeal  ghren  by  the  first 
oecumenical  council  of  Nieaea  and  its  provision  that  episcopal 
sentences  or  those  of  provincial  synods  On  appeal  were  to  be 
recognized  throughout  the  worid.  The  fifth  canon  provides 
that  those,  whether  deticz  or  laymen,  who  an  cut  of  from  caai> 
munion  in  any  particular  province  are  not  to  be  admitted 
thereto  elsewhere.  Still  ex»ninatIon  most  be  had  whether 
persons  have  been  expelled  from  the  congregation  by  any 
episcopal  small-mindedness  (fUxpo^^oj^Ia),  or  cententioas  spirit, 
or  such-Uke  harshness  (iifMa).  That  this  may  be  oonveaicBtly 
inquired  into,  synods  are  to  be  held,  three  in  every  year,  in  each 
province,  and  questions  of  this  kind  examinad.  There  is  to  be  no 
"  stay  of  execution  ";  the  episcopal  sentence  is  to  prevail  uatS 
tbe  provincial  synod  otherwise  decide^  It  wiB  be  noticed  that 
as  yet  no  provision  is  made  for  appeab  by  iisktft  from  provincial 
synods  sitting  in  first  instance. 

The  edicts  of  MUan  had  only  admitted  the  Christian  Church 
among  the  number  of  lawful  rdigloBs;  but  tbe  tendency  (except 
in  the  time  of  Julian)  was  towanls  making  it  the  onty  lawfol 
rdigion.  Hence  the  practice,  immediately  after  NIcaea  I.,  of 
superadding  banishment  by  the  emperor  to  synodical  oondeauia« 
tion.  The  dogmatic  decrees  of  Nicaca  I.  were  at  once  enfeicad 
in  this  temporal  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Aritn  reactioa 
at  court  worked  its  objects  (see  Pusey,  CoimeSt  ef  Me  CAarch) 
by  using  the  criminal  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  synods  against  th« 
Catholics— often  packing  the  synods  for  the  purpose.  The  acta 
of  councils  of  this  age  are  full  of  the  trials  of  bishops  not  only  fet 
heresy  but  for  immorality  and  common  law  crimes.  Tbeaccnsa- 
tions  are  frequently  unfounded;  but  the  trials  are  already 
conducted  in  a  certain  regular  forensic  form.  Tbe  secular 
suthoritica  follow  the  precedent  of  Nieaea  I.  and  intervene  to 
supplement  the  spiritual  sentence  by  administtatto  penaltic*^ 
Sometimea  an  Imperial  officer  of  hl^  lank  (as,  c.{.  a  "  count ") 
is  prisent  at  the  synod;  as  an  assessor  to  maintain  order  and 
advise  upon  points  of  procedure.  Leading  examples  may  b« 
found  in  the  various  prosecutions  of  St  Athanados,  in  wfaoss 
case  also  there  is  tbe  germ  of  an  appeal,  lm;ii«M  at  atittU.  It 
has  been  contended  that,  according  to  later  and  more  foimulaled 
jurisprudence,  such  an  appeal  would  have  lain,  since  tbe  trial 
at  Tyn  was  not  concerned  with  purely  spirtttal  matters  (sea 
the  case  In  Hefele,  Comcits,  in  he.). 

The  trial  of  St  Athanasius  led  to  extensions  of  the  right  of 
appeaL  This  was  favoured  by  the  development  of  the  greater 
sees  into  positions  Of  great  admintstraiive  dignity,  shortly  to 
be  called  "  pattiarchaL"  A  synod  was  bold  at  Rome,  attcmM 
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bjr  bUiops  from  various  ragknu,  wUch  tevened  the  original 
judgment  of  the  synod  of  Tyre  which  luui  condemned  Athanasius. 
A  much  larger  synod  at  Antioch,  gathered  only  from  the  East, 
on  the  other  hand,  confirmed  that  judgment.  This  last  aynod 
did  something  to  systematize  the  criminal  procedure  of  the 
Chutch,  and  its  icgidation  has  been  always  received. 

This  legidation  mark*  another  step  forward.  Deposition  of 
a  bisliop  by  a  synod,  or  of  a  priest  or  deacon  by  his  bishop,  is  to 
take  effect  even  pending  an  appeal,  and  a  cleric  continuing  bis 
functiona  after  sentence  in  first  instance  is  to  lose  all  right  of 
appeaL  The  appeal  given  by  Nicaea  L  to  clerics  and  laymen 
from  episcopal  eicommunications  is  extended.  The  synod  may 
restore  them  if  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  cause  (and  not 
merely  in  cases  of  iftia).  A.bishop  may  appeal  to  a  great 
assembly  of  bishopa.  Any  bishop,  priest  or  deacon  "  importun- 
ing" the  emperor,  instead  of  exerting  his  right  of.  appeal  to 
synods,  is  to  lose  all  right  of  appeal  and  never  to  be  restored  or 
pardoned.  If  a  provincial  syiwd  be  divided  as  to  the  guilt  of  a 
bishop,  the  metropolitan  is  to  convene  bishops  from  the  neigh- 
boining  ptovinces  to  decide  the  cause  jnntly  with  the  bishops  of 
the  original  province. 

A  few  years  later,  in  347,  the  councfl  of  Sardica,  a  coundl  of 
pnctically  the  whole  West  save  Africa,  reversed  Tyre  and 
acquitted  St  Athanasius  after  a  full  judicial  inquiry.  This 
coundl  endeavoured  to  set  up  a  system  of  appeals  in  the  case  of 
bishops,  in  vrtiich  the  see  of  Rome  was  made  to  play  a  great  part. 
"  Out  of  honour,  to  the  memory  of  St  Peter,"  a  condemned 
bishop  may  ask  the  intervention  of  Romei  If  this  be  done,  the 
synod  of  first  inatarKC  is  to  send  letters  to  Julius,  bishop  of 
Rome.  If  that  prehite  think  the  cause  should  be  heard  again, 
be  is  to  appoint  judges;  if  otherwise,  the  original  judgment 
is  to  be  confirmed.  Pending  appeal,  the  appellant's  see  is  not 
to  be  filled  up.  The  judge*  appointdd  by  the  bishop  of  Rome 
to  hear  the  appeal  are  to  be  from  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
The  appeUaot  may,  however,  request  that  bisbop  to  send  priests 
from  bis  side  to  sit  with  the  synod  of  appeal.  If  such  priests  are 
sent,  they  are  to  preside  in  the  court  <rf  appeaL  These  canons 
were  always  repudiated  in  the  East,-  arid  when,  sixty>  years 
afterwards,  they  were,  for  the  first  time,  heard  of  in  Africa,  they 
were  repudiated  there  alsow 

A  rescript  of  Gratian  in  378  empowered  the  bishop  of  Rome 
to  Judge  bishop*  with  the  assistance  of  six  or  seven  other  bishops 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  metropolitan,  of  fifteen  comprovineial  bishops. 
A  bishop  refusing  to  come  to  Rcane  was  to  be  brought  there  by 
the  civil  power.  The  rescript,  however,  was  not  incorporated  in 
the  Codes  and  perhaps  was  only  a  temporary  measure. 

The  tendency  to  give  preeminence  to  Rome  appears  again 
in  an  imperial  letter  to  St  Flavian,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
East,  was  bishop  of  Antioch,  but  who  was  rejected  by  the  West 
and  Egypt,  summoning  him  to  Rome  to  be  there  judged  by  the 
biahops  of  Jhe  imperial  city— a  summons  which  St  Flavian  did 
iMt  obey  (TSllemont,  Ulm.  £ce.).  In  Africa  in  the  beginning  o( 
the  5lh  ceMury  Apiarioa,  a  piic*t  who  had  been  deposed  by  the 
bisbop  of  Sicca  for  immorality,  and  whose  deposiliMi  had  been 
•flarroed  by  the  "  provincial  aynod,"  instead  of  further  appealing 
to  a  general  synod  of  Africa,  carried  his  appeal  to  Pope  Zosimu*. 
Tbe  pope  received  the  appeal,  aliaolved  hiin  and  restored  hhn  to 
the  rank  of  priest,  and  sent  a  bishop  and  two  priests  as  legates 
to  Africa  with  instructions  to  them  to  hear  the  cause  of  Apiarlus 
anew  and  for  execution  of  their  sentence  to  crave  the  prefect's 
aid;  moreover,  they  were  to  summon  the  bishop  of  Sicca  to 
Koroc  and  to  excommunicBte  him,  unless  he  should  amend 
tjtace  things  which  the  legate*  deemed  wrong.  The  upshot  of  a 
long  oonfilct  was  that  the  papal  claim  to  entertain  appeals  from 
Africa  by  priests  and  deacons  was  rejected  by  the  African 
bishops,  who  in  their  final  synodical  epistle  also  repudiate  in 
temia  any  right  of  appeal  by  African  itikop)  to  "  parts  beyond 
tlie  scM.".(iae  Hefele,  Cnmctts,  bk.  viil.). 

The  story  ef  the  administrative  development  of  the  Church  in 
tbe  5th  century  is  mainly  the  Story  of  the  final  emergence  and 
constitution  of  the  great "  patriarchates,"  as  authorities  superior 
to  metropolitans  and  provincial  synods.    In  consequence  of  the 


occupants  of  the  thrones  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria 
falling  successively  into  opposite  heresies,  the  question  arose  how 
"  patriarchs  "  were  to  be  judged.  In  both  cases,  as  it  seems,  aa 
attempt  was  made  by  the  buhop  of  Rome  to  depose  the  ening 
patriarch  by  his  authority  as  primate  of  Christendom,  acting  in 
concert  with  a  \^estem  synod.  In  both  cases,  apparently,  an 
oecumenical nmod  ignored  the  Roman  deposition  and  judged  the 
alleged  Affences  of  the  respective  patriarchs  in  first  and  last 
instance.  The  third  and  fourth  oecumenical  synods  (Ephesus, 
431;  Chalcedon,  4S>)  *cc  primarily  tribunal  for  the  trials  of 
Nestotius  and  Dioscorns;  it  was  secondarily  that  they  became 
Organs  of  the  universal  episcopate  for  the  definition  of  the  faith, 
or  legislative  assemblies  for  the  enactment  of  canons.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable  than  their  minute  care  as  to  observance  <rf 
rules  of  procedure.  In  both  cases,  imperial  asaeasort  were 
appointed.  At  Ephesus  the  Count  Candidian  was  commissioned 
to  maintain  order,  but  took  little  part  in  the  proceedings.  At 
Chalcedon,  on  the  oUicr  hand,  the  imperial  conmiissioners  decided 
p6ints  of  order,  kept  the  synod  to  the  question,  took  the  votes 
and  adjourned  the  court.  But  the  synod  alone  judged  and 
pronounced  sentence.  Ko  oecumenical  synod  has  tried  a 
patriarch  of  Old  Rome  while  yet  in  the  flesh.  The  fifth  oecu- 
menical council  came  neatest  to  so  doing,  in  the  case  of  Vigilius. 
That  pope,  although  in  Constantinople,  refused  to  attend  the 
sittings  of  the  council.  Hewasdted  three  times,  in  the  canonical 
manner,  and  upon  not  appearing  was  threatened  in  the  third 
session  with  aiuthcma  (Hefele,  Cmtnciit,  sect.  s68  ad  fin.).  He 
was  not,  however,  charged  with  direct  heresy,  as  were  Nestorius 
and  DioBcorus,  and  the  synod  seems  to  have  hesitated  to  deal 
stringently  with  the  primate  of  Christendom.  In  the  seventh 
session  it  accepted  the  suggestion  of  Justinian,  merely  to  order 
the  name  of  Vigilius  to  be  removed  from  the  liturgical  prayers, 
at  the  seme  time  expressing  its  desire  to  maintain  unity  with  the 
see  of  Old  Rome  (Hefele,  sect.  173).  After  thecouncil,  Justinian 
banished  the  pope  to  Egypt,  and  afterwards  to  an  island,  until 
he  accepted  the  coundl, which  h'e  ultimately  did  (i&.  276).  The 
sbth  oecumenical  synod  decreed  that  the  dead  pope  Honorius 
should  be  "  cast  out  from  the  holy  Catholic  Church  of  God  " 
and  anathematiced,  a  sentence  approved  by  the  reigning  pope 
Leo  II.  and  affirmed  by  the  seventh  oecumenical  synod  in  787. 

The  constitution  of  the  patriarchal  system  resulfed  in  the 
recognition  of  a  cotain  right  of  appeal  to  Rome  from  the  larger 
part  of  the  West  Britain  remained  outside  that  jurisdiction, 
the  Celtic  churches  of  the  British  islands,  after  those  ishimis 
were  abatuloned  by  the  Empire,  pursuing  a  course  of  thdr  own. 
In  the  East,  Constantinople,  from  its  prindpality,  acquired 
special  administrative  pre-eminence,  naturally  followed,  as  in 
the  case  of "  old  Rome,"  by  judidal  pre-eminence.  An  example 
of  this  is  found  in  the  ninth  canon  of  Chalcedon,  which  also 
illustrates  the  enforcement  upon  a  derical  plaintiff  in  dispute 
with  a  brother  cleric  of  that  recourse  to  the  arbitration  of  thdr 
ecdesiastical  superior  already  mentioned.  The  canon  provides 
that  any  clerk  having  a  complaint  against  another  derk  Inust 
not  pan  by  bis  own  bishop  and  turn  to  secular  tribunals,  but 
first  lay  bare  his  cause  before  him,  so  that  by  the  sentence  of  the 
bishop  hinudf  the  dispute  may  be  settled  by  arbltraton  accept- 
able to  both  parties.  Any  one  acting  against  these  proivision* 
shall  be  subject  to  canonical  penalties.  If  any  derk  have  a 
complaint  against  bis  own  bishop,  he  shall  have  his  cause  ad- 
judicated upon  by  the  synod  of  the  province.  But  if  a  bishop 
or  derk  have  a  dUIerence  with  tbe  metropolitan  of  his  province 
let  him  bring  it  before  the  exarch  of  the  "  diocese  "  (>.«.  the 
larger  district  answering  to  the  dVil  "  diocese  "),  or  before  the 
royal  see  of  Constantinople,  who  shall  do  justice  upon  it.  An 
"  exarch  "  means  properly  a  saperior  metropolitan  having  several 
provinces  under  him.  In  the  next  century  Justinian  (.fin.  11$, 
c.  »)  put  the  other  patriarchates  on  the  same  footbig  as  Con- 
stantinople. In  c.  at  he  gives  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  an 
appeal  within  ten  days  to  the  secular  judge  of  the  locality  from 
the  bishop's  judgment.  If  there  be  no  appeal,  that  judge  is  to 
give  execution  to  the  episcopal  award.  The  growth  of  a  spedal 
"o^ginal"    jurisdiction   at   Couitantinopie,   which    perhap* 
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devdoped  eariier  di*B.  the  obittipoadiiic  institutioii  at  Rone, 
may  be  tnced  to  the  fact  that  bishops  from  aU  parts  were 
constantly  in  Constantinople.  The  bidiop  of  Constantinople, 
even  before  he  became  properly  "patriarch,"  would  often 
assemble  a  synod  from  these  visiting  bisho[n,  which  acquired 
the  technical  name  of  irbvtot  if  jiunSra,  the  synod  of  sojourners. 
Thia  synod  frequently  decided  questions  belonging  to  other 
(Mtriarchates. 

The  criminal  jurisdictfam  thus  exercised  Was  generally  speaking 
nnlimited.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Jonm  ecicnum  of 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  use 
the  phrase,  of  a  judge  deciding  causes,  was  not  then  clearly 
marked  oS  from  the  Jamm  Memum,  or  what  afterwards  came 
to  be  called  the  "  tribunal  of  penance  "  (see  Van  Espen,  Jus  ece. 
Witt,  pars  iii.  tit.  iv.  c<i).  Ecclesiastical  proceedings  by  way 
of  prosecution  are  called  "  criminal,"  but  th^  are  primarily 
fro  saiuU  animae;  whereas  temporal  criminal  proceedings  are 
primarily ior  the  protection  of  the  state  and  its  citizens.  Hence 
a  Christjan  might  be  first  punishM  in  the  civil  courts  and  then 
put  to  public  penance  by  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  or  vke 
versa:  an  apparently  double  system  of  punishment  which  the 
medieval  Church,  when  the  fontm  externum  had  become  quite 
separated  from  the  /cram  iiUemum,  sometimes  repudiated  (sec 
Maitland,  EnifUk  Canmt  Lev,  138, 139, 144). 

Theodosius  began  the  system  of  giving  secular  authority  to 
Church  tribunals.  Thus,  in  376,  L.  23  Cod.  Theodot.  de.Epitcopis, 
&c.,  subjected  clerics  for  small  offences  pertaining  to  the  obser- 
vances of  religion  to  bishops  and  synods.  In  399,  L.  i  Cod.  de 
Xeiigione  provides  that,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  reli^n,  it  beseems 
the  Inshop  to  judge.  A  rescript  of  Constantius,  in  33s,  inserted 
in  Cod.  Theod.  IzU.  de  Mpis.  Ece.  et  Cler.,  excluded  bishops 
from  accusations  before  secular  judges  and  commanded  such 
accusations  to  be  speedily  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  other 
bishops.  This  law  wa*  probably  only  intended  to  be  of  a 
temporary  character.  -Then  comes  the  law  of  Gratian  already 
noticed.  Then,  in  399,  a  law  of  Honorius  (Cod.  Theod.  L.  i  de 
foftprae):  "  As  often  as  it  concerns  religion,  it  is  meet  that  the 
bishops  should  judge,  but  other  causes  which  belong  to  ordinary 
jurisdiction  or  to  public  law  ate  to  be  heard  in  the  ordinary  courts 
(tepbus  oporlet  audiri)."  L.  3  de  Bpis.  Jud.,  at  the  end  of  the 
Theodosian  Code,  seems  spurious  (see  the  conmient  of  Gotho- 
frcdus  fii  loco).  But  a  constitution  of  Honorius  in  411  (C«f. 
•Theod.  L.  xli.  de  Epis.  Ece.  el  Cler.)  provides  that  clerks  are  not 
to  be  accused  except  before  the  bishop.  Bishops,  priests, 
deacons,  and  every  other  "  minister  of  the  Christian  law  "  of 
inferior  degree,  are  taken  from  secular  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
cases.  The  words  are  quite  general;  but  it  has  been  contended 
that  they  apply  only  to  crimes  of  an  ecclesiastical  character  (sec 
Gothofredus  in  loc.;  Van  Espen,  pars  iii.  tit.  iii.  c.  i,  10).  In 
4>5  a  constitub'on  of  Theodosius  II.  provides  that  a  recent 
decree  of  the  usurper  John  should  be  disregarded  and  that  clerks 
whom  he  had  brought  before  secular  judges  should  be  reserved 
for  the  episcopal  jurisdictions,"  since  it  is  not  lawfid  to  subject 
the  ministers  of  the  divine  oSice  to  the  arbitrament  of  temporal 
powers."  Justinian  has  a  clearer  perception  of  tie  demarcation 
between  the  spheres  of  spiritual  and  temporal  law.  The  83rd 
Novell  provides  that  if  the  offence  be  ecclesiastical,  needing 
ecclesiastical  correction,  the  bishop  shall  take  cognizance  of  it. 
The  113rd  Novell  (c.  11)  provides  that  if  a  clerk  be  accused  of 
a  secular  crime  he  shall  be  accused  before  his  bishop,  who  may 
depose  him  from  his  office  and  order,  and  then  the  competent 
Judge  may  take  him  and  deal  with  him  according  to  the  laws. 
If  the  prosecutor  have  first  brought  him  before  the  civU  judge, 
the  evidence  is  to  be  sent  to  the  bishop,  and  the  latter,  if  he  thinks 
the  crime  has  been  committed,  may  deprive  him  of  his  oiSce 
and  order,  and  the  judge  shall  apply  to  him  the  proper  legal 
punishment.  But  if  the  bishop  think  the  evidence  insufficient, 
the  affair  shall  be  referred  to  the  emperor,  by  way  of  appeal  both 
from  bishop  and  judge.  If  the  cause  be  ecclesiastical,  the  civil 
judges  arc  to  take  ix>  part  in  theioqoiry.  The  law  includes  with 
clerics,  monks,  deaconcasea,  nuns,  ascetics;  and  the  word 
"  derics  "  covered  penona  in  minor  orders,  down  to  doorkeepers. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  Justinian  anppaaes  diat  the  proMcntet 
may  begin  the  proceedings  before  the  civil  judge.  A  constitution 
of  Alexius  Coinnenusi.  seems  to  send  him  to  the  special  forum  at 
the  accused. 

Certain  enactments  of  later  Saxon  times  in  England  have  been 
sometimes  qwkcn  of  aa  though  they  united  together  the  tempotil 
and  spiritual  jurisdictions  into  one  mixed  tribunal 
deriving  its  authority  from  the  State.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  loth  century,  Uws  of  Edgar  provided  that 
the  bishop  should  be  at  the  county  court  and  also  the 
alderman,  and  that  there  each  of  them  should  put  in  use  both 
God's  laws  and  tbe  world's  law  (Johnson's  Enffisk  Canont,  i. 
4ri).  This  probably  was,  as  Johnson  suggests,  that  the  bidnp 
might  enforce  secular  laws  by  ecclesiastical  censure  and  the 
alderman  ecclesiastical  laws  with  secular  punishment.  But  the 
two  jurisdictions  were  kept  separate;  for  by  another  law  of 
Edgar  (Leges  Edg.  c  v.)  it  was  provided  that  "  in  the  most 
august  assembly  the  bishop  and  alderman  should  be  present,  and 
the  one  should  interpret  to  the  people  the  law  of  God,  the  other 
the  laws  of  men."  Edgar,  in  a  speech  to  St  Dunstan  and  the 
bishops  in  synod  (in  969),  said,  "  I  hold  in  my  hands  the  swoid  of 
Constantine,  you  that  of  Peter.  Let  us  join  right  hands  and 
unite  sword  to  sword  "  (Hardouin,  Cohc.  torn,  vi  p.  i,  ooL  6;$). 
The  juxtaposition  of  the  judicatures  may,  however,  have  led  to 
some  confusion  betweO>*them. 

As  to  appeals  the  mixed  council  of  Cliff  at  Hoo  (747) 
said  they  should  go  to  the  synod  of  the  province.  The  only 
appeal  to  Rome  in  Saxon  times  was  that  of  St  Wilfrid, 
bishop  of  York,  who  appealed  from  the  division  of  his  see  and 
his  deposition  for  refusing  to  consent  to  it,  and  was  huid 
in  a  Roman  synod  under  the  presidency  of  Pope  Agatbo.  The 
synod  found  him  unlawfully  deposed  and  ordered  hn  restoiatioa. 
Upon  his  return  to  EngUnd,  the  Roman  judgment  was  refused 
recognition  and  he  was  for  a  time  imprisoned.  Ten  years  later  he 
was  recalled  to  York,  but  refusing  to  consent  to  the  division  of  h& 
see  was  again  deposed  and  again  appealed  to  Rome.  The  appeal 
was  heard  at  great  length,  in  a  synod  of  703  under  John  VL, 
deputies  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  present 
St  Wilfrid  was  justified  and  was  sent  back  to  his  see,  with  papal 
letters  to  the  kings  of  Northumbria  and  hlercia.  The  Risnan 
decree  was  again  disregarded.  At  the  council  of  "  Nid  "  he  was 
reconciled  to  the  other  bishops  of  the  jnovince,  but  not  rtstoraL 
In  the  end  he  waa  brought  back  to  Yoik,  but  not  to  the  undivided 
see.  The  details  of  tbe  case  will  be  foand  in  Wilkios,  CoKdis, 
in  Mansi,  Conciiia,  under  the  varioua  councils  named,  aiul  ia 
Haddan  &  Stubbs,  Councils  and  Ecd.  Documents,  vd.  iii. 

The  penalties  which  the  spiritual  court  could  infiict,  in  the 
perbd  between  the  edict  of  Milan  and  e.  854,  were  properly 
excommunication  whether  generally  or  as  exclusion  -^^^ 
from  tbe  sacraments  for  a  term  of  months  or  yean  or  lament 
tin  the  day  of  death  and  (m  the  case  of  clerics)  suspeq-  ^  ^alm^ 
sion  br  deposition.  Gradually,  however,  doubtless  by  ■■*■' 
way  of  commutation  of  excommunication  and  of  '""''' 
penance,  temporal  penalties  were  added,  as  scourging,  banish- 
ment, seclusion  in  a  monastery,  fines.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
far  some  of  these  temporal  penalties  were  penitential  only  or  how 
far  they  could  be  inflicted  in  imiHos.  But  the  secular  arm,  from 
the  time  of  Nicaca  I.,  was  in  the  habit  of  aiding  spiritual  decrees, 
as  by  banishing  deposed  bishops,  and  gradually  by  other  ways, 
even  with  laymen.  Scourging  (althoughit  had  been  awdl-known 
punishment  of  the  synagogue)  was  at  first  forbidden.  Can.  18 
(16)  of  the  Apostolic  Canons  imposes  deposition  on  any  bishop, 
priest  or  deacon  striking  the  delinqnent  faithful.  In  Afrio, 
however,  a  contrary  practice  early  sprang  up  (see  St  Augustine, 
Episl.  clix.  ad  UnrceBum  at.  cxxxiii).  "rhe  small  council  af 
Vairaes  in  Brittany  in  46;  nude  it  an  alternative  punishment  (or 
clerks  convicted  of  drunkenness  (Can.  13).  Canon  13  of  tbe  first 
council  of  Orleans,  which  has  been  cited  in  this  matter,  scons  to 
have  no  application.  St  Gregory  the  Great  seems  to  assume  that 
scourging  and  seclusion  in  a  n)onastcry  are  in  the  discretion  of 
episcopal  Iribunala  (see  EpisUes,  lib.  ii.  ep.  ti ,  40, 41, 44, 4$;  Kb. 
vii.  e(kii,6;;lib.xilep.  3i,C4).    The  i6lh  oounca  o(  Toledo 
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(rn69j)hasbeetidtc<lasif  itviiitedceiUinvery  gfCit  tinnen 
with  scouzgiDg  as  an  ecdcsiasUcal  punishment.  la  fact,  it  only 
•pproves  tlie  punishment  as  ordered  by  the  Visigotliic  lam. 
An  alleged  deciee  of  a  council  of  Autun  in  670  is  part  of  a  code 
of  discipline'  for  monasteries  (see  authorities  cited  by  Hcfcle, 
Councili,  sect.  390,  towards  the  end).  Banishment  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  inflicted  by  the  spiritual  court  in  itaittim. 
Seclusion  in  a  monastery  aeema  first  to  have  been  used  by  the 
dvil  power  in  aid  of  the  ipitituaL  The  6fth  canon  of  the  council 
of  Macon,  in  584,  forbids  clergy  to  dress  like  laymen  and  imposes 
a  penalty  of  thirty  days'  imprisonment  on  bread  and  water;  but 
this  may  be  merely  penitential.  There  is  little  evidence  of  the 
imposition  of  fines  as  ecclesiastical  penalties;  but  there  are 
refcrcnces'te  the  practice  in  the  epistles  of  St  Gregory  the  Great, 
notably  in  his  instructions  to  St  Augustine.  Gregory  HI.  copies 
from  St  pregory  I.  Probably  these  also  were  by  way  of  penance. 
Isolated  examples  in  the  early  middle  ages  of  metropolitans  deal- 
ing with  their  suffragan  bishops  by  imprisonment  in  chains  were 
•xtra-canonical  abuses,  connected  with  the  perversion  of  Church 
law  which  treated  the  metropolitan  (who  originally  was  merely 
convenerof  the  provindal  syiiod  and  its  representative  during  the 
intervals  of  sessions)  as  the  feudal "  lord  "  of  Uscomprovindab. 

With  the  later  Qth  century  we  enter  upon  a  new  epoch,  and  by 
the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  in  the  nth  century,  the  tribunals  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  regular  dass  of  canonists  who  arc  in  fact 
professional  church-lawyers  in  orders.  The  changes  due  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Fabc  Decretals  by  Nicholas  I.  and  the  applica- 
tion of  thdr  prindplcs  by  Hildebrand  (afterwards  Gregory  VII.) 
ue  discussed  in  the  article  Canon  Law.  The  later  medieval 
system,  thus  inaugurated,  may  be  considered  (i)  in  its  hierarchy, 
(>)  in  the  subject  matter  of  its  juriHlictioo,  (3)  in  its  penalties. 

t.  (a)  It  is  a  system  of  courts.  Much  that  had  been  done  by 
bishops,  sine  ttrepU»  Jorensi  d  Jtgura  judicH,  is  now  done  in  the 
^^  course  of  regular  judidal  procedure.  Again,  the  court 
Hi!^^  takes  the  place  of  the  synod.  The  diocesan  synod 
trtfm,  ceases  to  have  judidal  work.  The  court  of  the  metro- 
politan takes  the  place  «f  the  ptovindal  synod,  except 
possibly  lor  the  trial  of  bishops,  and  even  this  becomes  doubtful. 

(t)  At  first  the  bishop  was  the  only  judge  in  the  diocesan  court 
and  he  always  remains  a  judge.  But  just  as  the  king  appoints 
judges  to  bear  plMita  coram  rege  ipso,  and  the  feudal  lord  appoints 
his  seneschal  or  steward,  so  the  bishop  appoints  his  ofiidaL 

(c)  The  archdeacon  acquires  a  concurrent  ordinary  jurisdiction 
with  the  bishop  (ace  AwaDCSCOM).  For  some  time  it  was  con- 
sidered that  he  was  a  mere  office-holder  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  bishop  with  a  jurisdiction  merely  "  vicarial ";  but  by  the 
13th  century  it  was  settled  that  he  held  a  "  bene6ce  "  and  that 
his  jurisdiction  over  causes  was  ordinaiy  and  independent  of  the 
bishop  (Van  Eapen,  pars  L  tit.  xii.  c.  i;  Foumier,  La  OJuialiUt 
aumtytHSfe.p.tn).  It  was  partly  In  order  to  counterpoise  the 
power  of  archdeacons  that  bishops  cisated  officials  (Foumier, 
p,  8).  Archdeacons  in  course  of  time  created  officials  who  pre- 
aded  in  court  in  their  stead.  The  extent  of  jurisdiction  of 
uchdeaooas  depended  much  upon  local  customs^  In  England  the 
ctotom  was  genenlly  in  their  favour.  Ordinarily,  the  appeal 
from  an  archdeacoo  or  his  o6SdaI  lay  to  the  court  of  the  bishop; 
but  by  custom  the  appeal  might  be  to  the  court  of  the  metro- 
poltan.  The  Constitutions  of  CUuenden,  111  II 64,  made  the  appeal 
from  the  court  of  the  archdeacon  he  to  the  court  of  the  bishop. 

(<0  The  official  of  the  bishop  ml^t  be  his  official  piindpal, 
who  waa  his  otter  ega,  or  a  special  officer  for  a  particular  locality 
(^fidalu  ftraneus).  The  latter  was  treated  as  a  mere  delegate, 
{torn  whom  on  opjical  could  be  made  to  the  bishop.  The  former 
had  one  eonsisUay  with  the  bishop,  so  that  appeals  from  him 
had  to  b*  made  to  the  court  of  the  metropolitan.  How  far  the 
ofBdal  principal  had  juifadktioa  in  criminal  matteis  by  virtue 
of  his  ^ce,  how  far  it  was  nsnal  to  add  this  jurisdiction  by 
special  mmmiaslon,  and  what  were  the  respective  limits  of  his 
office  and  that  of  the  vicar^geneitl,  are  questioas  of  some  nicety. 
The  emphasis  in  Italy  was  on  the  vicarfeneral  (Sexi.  de  ojicio 
Vitam).  In  Uie  Low  Countries,  Franc*  and  England  the 
Jadidictlon  of  the  affidal  pilncipti  was  wider  (Van  Espen, 


pars  i.  tit  xli.  cc  4,  j;  Foumier,  p.  ai).  But  be  CBUld  MX  try 
criminal  matters  unless  specially  committed  to  him  (Lyndwood, 
PrarimioU,  lib.  ii.  tit.  i).  Later  in  Englnd  it  became  ustial 
to  appoint  one  man  to  the  two  offices  and  to  call  him  chancellor, 
a  word  perhaps  borrowed  from  cathedral  chapters,  and  not  in  uae 
for  a  diocesan  officer  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  or  htter  (see 
Chanceixok).  In  Ireland  the  title,  till  the  church  was  da> 
established,  was  vicor-general. 

The  importance  of  distinguishing  the  notina]  luncttoM  of  on 
offidal  prindpol  and  a  vicor-general  lies  in  this:  that  It  was 
gradually  established  that  ts  a  king  should  not  hear  causes  but 
commit  them  to  his  judges,  so  a  bishop  should  not  hear  causes 
but  appoint  an-  offidal  to  bear  them  (see  Ridley,  View  «/  lii 
Citil  and  Eecl.  Lew,  AylJSe,  Partrgon  juris  tcdtsiaalid, 
p.  161;  Godolphin,  Abridgmml ef  the  Lam  Ecclaiastieal,p.  8). 
The  "  parlcmcnts  "  of  France  were  constantly  insisting  on  the 
independence  and  irremovability  of  the  offidal  (Foumier,  p.  arp). 
But  jurisdiction  which  was  not  necessarily  incident  to  the  office 
of  the  official  prindpal,  that  is  to  say  voluntary  jtirisdiction, 
such  OS  the  granting  of  licences  and  institution  to  benefices, 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  clerks  (and  probably  over  laymen), 
the  bishop  could  reserve  to  himself.  Reservations  of  this  nature 
are  made  in  many  English  patents  of  chancellors  and  were  held 
good  in  R.  v.  Tristram,  190a,  r  K.B.  816. 

(t)  The  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  courts  are  kept  distinct. 
The  charter  of  William  the  Conqueror  abrogated  the  laws  of 
Edgar.  No  bishc^  or  archdeacon  "  shall  any  longer  hold  pleas 
in  the  Hundred  concerning  episcopal  law  nor  draw  a  cause 
which  concerns  the  rule  of  such  to  the  judgment  of  men  of  the 
wortd  "  (Stubbs,  Sthct  Ckarlas,  part  iii.).  In  France,  where 
the  bishop  was  a  temporal  baron,  his  feudal  and  his  spiritual 
courts  were  kept  by  distinct  officcts  (Foumier,  p.  2). 

(/)  From  the  bishop,  or  his  offidal,  appeal  lay  to  the  metro- 
politan, who  again  could  hear  causes  by  his  offidaL  The  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon  recognize  this  appeal  (c.  viii.). 

(£)  An  appeal  lay  from  the  court  of  the  metropolitan  to  that 
of  the  primate.  There  were  many  disputes  as  to  the  existence 
of  these  primates  (sec  Maitland,  Canon  Law  in  the  Church  of 
EnifanJ,  p.  iii).  In  England  the  dispute  between  Canterbury 
and  York  was  settled  by  making  them  both  primates,  giving 
Canterbury  the  further  honour  of  bdng  primate  of  all  England. 
In  Fiance  the  primatial  sees  and  the  course  ofappcals  to  them 
were  well  established  (Foumier,  p.  iig). 

(A)  Several  attempts  were  made  by  metropolitans  and  thdr 
ofBdals  to  take  causes  arising  in  the  dioceses  of  thdr  compro- 
vindals  in  the  first  instance  and  not  by  way  of  appeal  The 
officials  of  primates  in  thdr  turn  made  similar  attempts.  After 
long  struggles  this  was  hindered,  in  France  by  the  bull  Romant 
(Foumier,  p.  118),  in  England  by  the  Bill  of  Citations,  aj  Henry 
Vm.  c.  9,  and  Canon  94  of  the  Canons  of  1603.  The  preamble 
of  the  "  Bill  of  Citations  "  is  eloquent  as  to  the  misdiief  which 
it  is  framed  to  prevent.  There  are,  however,  a  few  cases  in  which 
the  metropolitan  is  still  allowed  to  dte  in  the  first  instance; 
One  of  thrai  was  in  cases  of "  perplexity."  "  Perplexity  "  arose 
where  the  suffragans  "could  not  owing  to  the  geographical 
limitations  of  thdr  competence  do  full  justice "  (Maitland, 
pp.  118-119).  Such  was  the  case  of  probate  where  notable  goods 
of  the  deceued  lay  in  more  than  one  diocese.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  "  prerogative  court "  of  Canterbury  (cf .  Van  Espen,  pars  L 
tit.  xix.^  and  for  Spain,  Covarruvias,  Pract.  Quaett.  c  9). 

(t)  Gradually  there  grew  up  a  mass  of  peculiar  and  exempt 
jurisdictions  (Ayliffe,  pp.  417,  418;  PhUlimore,  Bed.  Law,  ppk 
ar4,  927;  de  Maillane,  Diet,  dm  droit  eancnique,  $:».  "  Exem|v 
tions  ").  Exempt  jurisdictions  began  with  the  monasteries  and 
were  matter  of  vehement  discussion  in  the  later  middle  ages. 
There  were  no  trae  exemptions  before  the  nth  century  (Van 
Espen,  pars  iii.  tit.  xii.).  Peculiar  or  spedal  jurisdiction,  equal 
to  that  of  the  bishop,  was  given  to  deans  and  chapters  over  the 
cathedral  ptedncts  and  in  places  where  they  had  corporate 
property  (see  Parham  v.  Templer,  3  Phil.  Ecc.  R.  aa).  Sometimes 
it  was  given  to  deans  alone  or  to  prebendaries  in  the  parishes 
whence  they  derived  thdr  prebends.    Where  the  archdeacon 
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bad  a  jdri^ictioif  COrOfdinkte  vilb  the  bishop,  it  was  called 
a  peculiar.  The  metropolitans  had  peculiars  within  the  dioceses 
of  their  comprovincials  wherever  they  had  residences  or  manors, 
aDdaomewhoseoriginisuncertjfin,«.{.thatof  the  fifteen  parishes 
in  the  deanery  of  the  Arches.  The  official  administering  justice 
for  the  metropolitan  was  usually  called  a  dean.  From  a  peculiar 
juiijdiction  lanking  as  episcopal  the  appeal  lay  to  the  court 
of  the  metropolitan.  As  to  metropolitan  peculiars,  the  metro- 
poIitaA  might  give  ah  appeal  from  the  dean  to  his  regular  official 
principal.  Thus,  in  Canterbury  there  was  an  appeal  from  the 
dean  of  Arches  to  the  official  principal  of  the  Arches  court. 
When  peculiars  were  abolished  (tide  infra)  the  dean  of  Arches 
disappeared,  and  Ins  title,  in  the  19th  century,  was  erroneoudy 
given  to  the  official  principal.  On  peculiars  in  Spain  cf.  Covar- 
ruvias,  Workt,  tit.  i.  p.  410.  The  French  parlements,  after  the 
middle  ages,  discouraged  them.  In  exempt  convent*  the  bead 
of  the  monastery  or  priory  exercised  jurisdiction  subject  to 
an  appeal  to  the  pope. 

ij)  It  is  said  that  originally  a  metropolitan  had  only  one 
official  principal,  who,  like  the  metropolitan  himself,  acted  both 
for  the  diocese  and  province.  Foumier  (p.  319)  says  that  in 
Franceit  was  not  till  the  17th  century  that  there  grewupacustom 
of  having  different  officials  for  the  metropolitan,  one  for  him  as 
bishop,  a  second  as  metropolitan,  and  even  a  third  as  primate, 
with  an  appeal  from  one  to  the  other,  and  that  it  was  an  abns^ 
due  to  the  parlements  which  strove  to  make  the  official  inde- 
pendent of  the  bishop.  InEnglandtherehasbeen,foralongtime, 
a  separate  diocesan  court  of  Canterbury  held  before  the  "  com- 
missary." The  word  is  significant  as  showing  that  there  was 
something  special  and  restricted  about  the  position.  In  York 
there  are  two  courts,  one  called  the  consistory  for  the  diocese, 
the  other  called  the  chancery  for  the  proviqce.  But  the  same 
person  was  often  official  of  both  courts. 

(t)  In  England  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  added  a  pro- 
vision for  appeal  to  the  king,  "  and  if  the  archbishop  shall  have 
failed  in  doing  justice  recourse  is  to  be  had  in  the  last  resort 
(poOremo)  to  our  lord  the  king,  that  by  his  writ  the  controversy 
may  be  ended  in  the  court  of  the  archbishop;  because  there 
must  be  no  further  process  without  the  .assent  of  our  lord  the 
king."  Tlie  last  words  were  an  attempt  to  limit  further  appeal 
to  Rome.  It  wilt  be  observed  that  the  king  does  not  hear  the 
cause  or  adjudicate  upon  it.  He  merely  corrects  slackness  or 
lack  of  doing  justice  iSi  archiepiseopus  d^utrit  in  jialitia 
txhibendo)  and  by  his  writ  (ffeapto)  directs  the  controversy 
to  be  determined  in  the  metropolitan's  court  As  bishop 
Stubbs  says  (Report  of  Bed.  Comm.  vol.  i.  Hist.  App.  l):  "  The 
appeal  to  the  k^  is  merely  a  provision  for  a  rehearing  before 
the  archbishop,  such  failure  to  do  justice  being  not  so  much 
applicable  to  an.  onfair  decision  as  to  the  delays  or  refusal  to 
proceed  common  at  that  time  "  (cf.  Joyee,  Tie  Sword  and  Ike 
Keys,  ind  ed.  pp.  19-30).  The  raeursus  ad  prineipiem,  ia  some 
form  or  other  of  appeal  or  application  to  the  sovereign  or  his  lay 
judges,  was  at  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  well  known  over 
western  Europe.  This  recourse  in  England  sometimes  took  the 
form  of  the  appeal  to  the  king  given  by  the  Constitutions  of 
Chirendon,  just  mentioned,  and  later  by  the  acts  of  Henry  VIII.; 
■ometimes  that  of  suing  for  writs  of  prokHition  or  mandamus, 
which  were  granted  by  the  king's  judges,  either  to  restrain  txcess 
of  jurisdiction,  or  to  compel  the  spiritual  judge  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  cases  where  it  seemed  to  the  temporal  court  that 
he  was  failing  in  his  duty.  The  appdiatia  lanquom  ob  abusu 
(appel  comme  d'obus)  in  France  was  an  application  of  a  like 
nature.  Such  an  appeal  lay  even  in  cases  «4iere  there  was  a 
refusal  to  exercise  V9luntaryjurisdiction(deMaillane,I>K<«)iMui>re 
du  droil  canomfM,  tit  "  Abus,"  cf.  tit.  "  Appd  ").  This  writer 
traces  their  origin  to  the  14th  century;  but  the  procedure  does 
not  seem  to  have  become  regularized  or  common  till  tbc  reigns 
of  LouisXU.orFrandsI.  (cf.  Did.  ecc/.,  Paris,  1765,  titt. "  Abus" 
and  "  Appel  comme  d'abus  ").  On  the  ruwsus  ad  principem  and 
the  practice  of  "  cassation  "  in  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain, 
cf.  Van  Eapen's  treatise  under  this  title  (Works,  vol.  iv.)  and 
Jus  ccclu.  iMt*.  pan  iii.   tit  x.  c.  4.    lAuis  XIV.  (orbad 


the  parlements  to  give  judgment  themselves  in  causes  npon  aa 
appel  comme  d'abus.  llicy  had  to  declare  the  proceedings  nuH 
and  abusive  and  command  the  court  Christian  to  render  right 
judgment  (Edict  of  1695,  arts.  34,  36,  cited  in  Gaudiy,  Triia 
de  la  UtisIMm  ies  cuUes,  Paris,  1854,  tom.  i.  pp.  368, 369).- 

In  Catalonia  "  Pragmatics,"  letters  from  the  prince,  issued 
to  restrain  jurisdiction  assumed  by  ecclcsiastiol  juidges  contrsiy 
to  the  customs  of  the  principality.  T1)us  in  136S  Peter  IIL 
evoked  to  the  royal  court  a  prosecution  for  abduction  pending 
before  the  archbishop  of  Tamgona,  declaring  that  the  trch- 
bishop  and  the  official  were  incompetent  to  judge  noUenctt. 
See  this  and  other  instances  collected  in  Usages  y  demos  deteekn 
de  CalaluHa,  by  Vives  y  Cebria  (Barcelona,  1835),  tom.  iv.  p.  13; 
et  seq. 

(/)  Lastly  there  was  the  appeal -to  the  patriaichs,  i.e.  in  the 
West  to  Rome.  The  distinguishing  (eatute  of  this  appeal  was 
that  the  rule  of  the  other  appeals  did  not  tpfiy  to  ft.  In  the 
regular  course  of  those  appeals  an  appellant  could  not  leap  the 
intermediate  stages;  but  he  could  at  any  atage  go  to  this  final 
appeal,  omisso  medio,  as  it  was  technically  called  (see  de  appdl. 
e.  Dilea.  iii.  for  general  rule,  and  c.  3  <fe  appdl.  in  6  for  diSerest 
rule  in  case  of  the  pope,  and  autboritiei  dted  in  Van  Espea, 
pars  iii.  tit.  z.  C  3,  5).  Van  Espen  says:  "  The  whide  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Roman  pontiff  omisso  medio  had  undoubtedly 
its  origin  in  this  prindpte,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  Is  ordinary  il 
ordinariet,  or,  in  other  words,  has  immediate  epSscopoI  authority 
in  all  particular  churches,  and  this  principle  had  its  own  begin- 
ning from  the  False  Decretals." 

Appeals  to  Rome  lay  from  interlocutory  as  well  as  find 
judgments.  Causes  could  even  be  evoked  to  Rome  I>efore  any 
judgment  and  there  heard  in  first  instance  (Van  Espen,  pars  iiL 
tit.  X.  c.  I,  8). 

There  was  an  alleged  original  jurisdiction  d  the  pope,  which 
be  exercised  sometimes  by  permanent  legates,  whom  Gregory 
VII.  and  his  successors  established  in  the  chief  countries  Of 
Europe,  and  to  whom  were  committed  the  legislative  executive 
and  judicial  powers  of  the  spiritual  "  prince  "  in  the  districts 
assigiied  to  them.  These  Clement  IV.  likened  to  "  pro-consuls  * 
and  declared  to  have  "  ordinaiy  "  jurisdiction;  because  they 
had  jurisdiction  over  every  kind  of  cause,  without  any  special 
delegation,  in  a  certain  defined  area  or  province  (c.  ii.  it 
Officio  LegaH  in  6).  They  were  expressed  to  have  not  merely 
appellate  but  original  jurisdiction  over  causes  (iii.  c  i.  if«  O^ie 
Leipiti),  The  occupants  of  certain  sees  by  a  kind  of  preacriptioa 
became  legates  without  special  appointment,  lefaH  nati,  as  ia 
the  case  of  Canterbury.  In  the  13th  century  Ardibiabop  Feck- 
ham,  says  Mattlond  (p.  117),  as  archbisbop '  asserted  for  bimsdf 
and  his  official  (i)  agential  right  to  entertain  in  the  first  instance 
complaints  made  against  his  suffragans'  subjects,  and  (s)  a 
general  ri^t  to  hear  appeals  omisso  medio."  It  was,  fat  die 
time,  determined  that  the  archbishop  might  himself,  in  virtue 
of  Us  legatine  authority,  entertain  onnplaints  from  other 
dioceses  in  first  instance,  but  that  this  legatine  jurisdiction  was 
not  inciudtd  in  the  ordinary  jurisdictioa  of  his  official  prindpal, 
even  if  the  archbishop  had  so  willed  it  in  his  commiasion.  U 
fact,  however,  the  official  did  before  the  end  of  the  later  medieval 
periixl  get  the  gome  power  as  the  archUahop  (Maitlaod,  m>.  <i8- 
i3o;  cf.  Lyndwood,  Kb.  v.  tit.  i),  till  it  was  taken  from  Ua 
by  the  BOl  of  Citations. 

After  legates  came  special  delegates  appointed  by  the  pope 
to  hear  a  particular  cause.  It  was  the  general  practice  to  appoiat 
two  or  three  to  sit  together  (Van  Espen,  pars  iii.  tit.  v.  c.  3,  37). 
These  might  sub-delegate  the  whole  cause  or  any  port  of  it  as 
theypleased,<Mif.9-t8.  DrMmtiand  (essay  on"  The  Univenal 
Ordinary  ")  thinks,  but  without  very  much  foundation,  that  great 
numbers  especially  of  the  more  important  caoses  were  tried 
before  these  delegates;  although  the  records  have  largely  perished, 
since  they  were  the  records  of  courts  which  weredisiialTedassaoa 
as  their  single  cause  had  been  decided.  These  courts  wcte  con- 
venient, since  it  was  the  custom  to  appoint  delegates  residcat 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  power  of  sub-delegation,  general 
or  limited,  simplified  questions  0!  distance.    In  Belgium  t 
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appealed  to  Rome  had  to  be  committed  to  local  delegates  (Van 
E^pen,  pars  iii.  tit.  v.  c,  3,  tit.  x.  c  2). 

There  could  be  an  appeal  from  these  delegates  to  the  pope  and 
from  the  pope  himself  to  the  pope  "  better  informed  "  (Van 
Espcn,  pars  iii.  tit.  x.  c.  2,  :?,  13).  So  personal  had  the 
system  of  jurisdiction  become  that  even  the  trials  of  bishops 
ceased  to  be  necessarily  conciliar.  Generally  they  were  reserved 
to  the  pope  (Van  Espen,  pars  iii.  Lit.  iii.  c.  5,  17-19);  but  in 
England  the  archbishop,  cither  in  synod,  or  with  some  of  his 
comprovincial  bishops  concurring,  tried  and  deposed  bishops 
(see  case  of  Bishop  Peacock  and  the  other  cases  cited  in  Read 
V.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  X4  P.D.  148,  and  Phillimore,  Ecd.  Law, 
pp.  66  et  seq.)' 

(»)  The  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  sed^  vacante  passed,  by  general 
law,  to  the  dean  and  chapter;  but  in  England  the  metropolitans 
became  "  guardians  "  of  the  spiritualities  and  exercised  original 
jurisdiction  through  the  vacant  diocese  (Phillimore,  pp.  62-63), 
except  in  the  case  of  Durham,  and  with  a  peculiar  arrangement 
as  to  Lincoln. 

If  the  metropolitan  see  were  vacant  the  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  by  the  dean  and  chapter  through  an  ofTicial  (Rothcry, 
Return  of  Cases  before  Dclcgaics,  Nos.  4,  5).  As  to  France  sec 
Fournicr,  p.  294. 

(h)  Oflicials,  even  of  bishops  and  metropolitans,  need  not  be 
in  holy  orders,  though  Bishop  Stubbs  in  his  paper  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  on  Ecdcsiastical  Courts  seems  to  say  so. 
They  had  to  l>e  clerics,  that  is,  to  have  received  the  tonsure. 
Even  papal  delegates  might  be  simple  clerks  (Van  Espen,  pars 
iJi.  tit.  V.  c.  2,  20). 

Ii  came,  however,  to  be  the  practice  to  impose  some  restrictions, 
as  on  clerks  twice  married.  Thus  Archbishop  Chichclc  provided 
that  no  clerk  married  or  bigamous  (that  is.  having  had  two  wives 
insuccession)  should  exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction  (see  Lyndwood, 
lib.  iii.  tit.  3).  Abroad  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by 
local  councils  to  enact  that  officials  and  vicars-general  should 
be  in  holy  orders  (Hefcio  on  Councils  of  Tortosa  in  1429  and 
Sixth  of  Milan  in  1582).     Thesccouncils,  as  will  besccn,  arc  late. 

(tf)  With  or  without  the  concurrence  and  goodwill  of  the 
national  Church,  restrictions  were  imposed  by  the  State  on  the 
papal  jurisdiction,  whether  original  or  appellate.  In  England 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (by  chap.  viii.)prohibitedappcaIs 
to  the  pope;  but  after  the  murder  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
Henry  II.  had  to  promise  not  to  enforce  them.  The  statutes  38 
Cdw.  III.  St.  2,  13  Rich.  II.  St.  3,  c.  2,  and  16  Rich.  II.  c.  5  forbid 
such  appeals;  but  it  is  suggested  that  notwithstanding  the 
generality  ol  their  language  they  refer  only  to  cases  of  temporal 
cognizance.  Cases  upon  the  execution  of  these  statutes  are 
collected  in  Stillingfleet,  On  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiciion,  p.  189; 
Gibson,  Codex,  83.  Obstacles  were  placed  in  the  way  of  appeals 
to  the  pope  omisso  medio.  Thus  when  a  writ  of  signifuavit 
issued  on  the  mandate  of  a  bishop,  an  appeal  to  Rome  availed 
not  to  stay  execution;  but  if  there  were  an  appeal  to  the  arch- 
bishop it  was  otherwise.  It  therefore  became  the  custom  to 
lodge  a  double  appeal;  one  to  the  archbishop  "  for  defence," 
and  the  other  lo  the  pope  as  the  real  appeal  ("  Hoslicnsis," 
Super  Decret.  ii.  fol.  169;  cf.  Owen,  InslUutcs  of  Canon  Law, 
1884,  pt.  i.  c.  19,  s). 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  machinery  for  assisting  the 
original  or  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  by  secular  process, — 
by  significaril  or  otherwise. 

The  matrimonial  cause  between  Henr>'  VIII.  and  Catharine  of 
Aragon  was  the  most  famous  English  cause  tried  by  delegates 
under  the  "  original  "  jurisdiction  ol  the  pope,  and  was  ultimately 
*'  evoked  "  to  Rome.  The  foreseen  adverse  termination  of  this 
long-drawn  cause  led  to  Henry's  legislation. 

When  the  temporal  courts  interfered  to  prevent  excess  of 
jurisdiction,  they  did  so  by  prohibiting  the  ecclesiastical  court 
from  trying  and  the  suitor  from  suing  in  that  court.  The  pope 
could  not  be  cffeclively  prohibited,  and  no  instance  is  recorded 
of  a  prohibition  to  papal  delegates.  But  suitors  have  been 
prohibited  from  appealing  to  the  pope  (sceper  Willes,  J..  In  Mayor 
cf  London  v.  Cox,  L.R.  2  H.L.  280).     Whatever  may  have  been 


the  law,  it  is  certain  that,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  Edw. 
III.  and  Rich.  II.,  appeals  to  Rome  and  original  trials  by  papal 
delegates  did  go  on,  perhaps  with  the  king's  licence;  for  the 
statute  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1 2  recites  that  the  hearing  of  appeals  was 
an  usurpation  by  the  pope  and  a  grievous  abuse,  and  proceeds 
to  take  away  the  appeal  in  matrimonial,  testamentary  and  tithe 
causes,  and  to  hinder  by  forbidding  citation  and  process  from 
Rome,  all  original  hearings  also.  The  statute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19 
follows  this  up  by  taking  away  appeals  in  all  other  subjects  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

In  1438  the  council  of  Basel  look  away  all  papal  original 
jurisdicti6n  (save  in  certain  reserved  cases — of  which  infra), 
evocation  of  causes  to  Rome,  appeals  to  Rome  omisso  medio,  and 
appeals  to  Rome  altogether  in  many  causes.  Such  appeals  when 
permissible,  except  the  "  greater,"  were  to  be  tried  by  delegates 
on  the  spot  (3i5t  Session;  Mansi,  Concilia,  in  loco).  These 
proceedings  at  Basel  were  regarded  at  Rome  as  of  no  effect. 
Nevertheless  this  decree  and  others  were  adopted  by  a  French 
national  council  at  Bourgcs  and  promulgated  by  the  king  as  a 
"  Pragmatic  Sanction  "  (Migne,  Diet,  du  droit  canottique, 
"  Pragmatique  Sanction  '*).  The  parlements  registered  the 
Sanction  and  the  cflect  was  permanent  in  France.  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  VIII,  sought  to  revoke  it;  but  both  parlements 
and  states -general  refused  to  recognize  the  revoking  decrees. 
In  1499  Louis  XII.  ordered  the  Pragmatic  to  be  inviolably 
observed.  The  parlements  thereupon  condemned  several  private 
persons  for  obtaining  bulls  from  Rome.  In  1516  a  Concordat 
between  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  settled  all  these  questions  in  the 
sense  of  the  Pragmatic,  substantially  according  to  the  Basel 
canon.  Al!  causes,  except  the  "  greater,"  were  to  be  terminated 
in  the  country  where  the  proper  cognizance  would  lie  (Migne, 
op.  cit.  "  Concordat  ").  By  this  Concordat,  by  an  ordinance  of 
Francis  I.  in  1539,  by  two  or  three  other  royal  edicts,  and  (above 
all)  by  the  practice  of  the  parlements,  explanatory  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  their  arrets,  the  conflict  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions  was  settled  until  the  Revolution  (Migne,  ubi  sup.). 
*'  Greater  causes  "  came  in  France  to  be  restricted  to  criminal 
prosecutions  of  bishops.  Even  in  these  the  original  jurisdiction 
of  the  pope  was  taken  away.  In  first  instance  they  were  tried 
by  the  provincial  synod.  Thence  there  was  appeal  lo  the  pope 
(de  Maillane,  op.  cit.  s.v.  "  Causes  majeures  ";  Diet,  eccl,,  Paris, 
1765,  s.v.  "  Cause  ").  The  only  original  jurisdiction  left  to  the 
pope  was  in  the  case  of  the  matrimonial  causes  of  princes.  But 
they  could  only  be  heard  on  the  spot  by  judges  delegate. 
Examples  are  the  causes  of  Louis  XII.  and  Jeanne  of  France  in 
1498,  and  of  Henry  IV.  and  Marguerite  of  Valois  in  i599(Mignc, 
op.  cit.  s.v.  "  Causes  ").  The  prohibition  of  papal  interference 
was  enforced  if  necessary  by  the  appd  commc  d'abus  (vide  supra). 
Out  of  respect  for  the  pope  this  appeal  was  not  brought  against 
his  decrees  but  against  their  execution  {Diet,  eccl.,  Paris,  1765, 
s.v.  "  Abus  "). 

Spain  appears  to  have  permitted  and  recognized  appeals  to 
the  pope.  A  royal  writ  of  the  i6th  century  cited  by  Covamivias 
(c.  XXXV.)  prohibits  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  Spanish  court 
Christian  pending  an  appeal  to  the  pope. 

2.  The  subject  matter  over  which  the  ecclesiastical  courts  had 
Jurisdiction  was  no  longer  purely  "  criminal  "  with  a  civil  quasi- 
jurisdiction  by  way  of  arbitration.    In  the  later  middle 
ages  these  courts  had  jurisdiction  over  most  questions,      ^'*'?. 
except  indeed  the  then  most  important  ones,  those      ^So. 
relating  to  real  property.     This  civil  jurisdiction  was 
sometimes  concurrent  with  that  of  the  secular  courts,  sometime 
exclusive.    For  England  it  may  be  thus  classified:— 

(a)  Afatrimonial. — This  arose  naturally  from  the  sacred 
character  of  Christian  marriage.  This  jurisdiction  was  exclusive. 
From  it  followed  the  right  of  the  courts  Christian  to  pronounce 
upon  questions  of  legitimacy.  Upon  this  right  an  inroad  was 
early  made,  in  consequence  of  the  question  of  legitimation  by 
subsequent  marriage.  In  the  12th  century  the  Church's  rule, 
that  subsequent  marriage  did  legllimize  previous  issue,  was 
settled  (c.  6,  x.  4,  17).  The  king's  judges  then  begun  to  ask  the 
ordinary  the  specific  question  whether  A.  B.  was.  bom  before 
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or  after  his  parents' iiiatriage.  After  the  Incondisive  proceed- 
ings at  the  realm-council  of  Mcrton  (t2]6),  when  spiritual  and 
temporal  lords  took  opposite  views,  the  Icing's  judges  went  a  step 
further  and  thenceforward  submitted  this  particular  question 
to  a  jury.  All  other  questions  of  legitimacy  arising  in  the 
king's  courts  were  still  sent  for  trial  to  the  bishop  and  concluded 
by  his  certificate  (see  PoUock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  Eng.  Law 
before  Edward  I.  voL  1.  105-106;  Maitland,  «i>  iupra,  pp. 

53-56). 

■  (6)  Tetlonentery  and  in  regard  It  successim  from  intetlalet. — 
Real  property  was  not  the  subject  of  will  or  testament  in  the 
medieval  period.  But  as  to  personal  property,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  Christian  became  exclusive  in  England.  The 
Church,  East  and  West,  hod  long  asserted  a  right  to  supervise 
those  legades  which  were  devoted  to  pious  uses,  a  right  recog- 
nized by  Justinian  (Cm/.  i.3.46).  Thebishopor,  failinghim,  the 
metropolitan,  was  to  see  such  legacies  properly  paid  and  applied 
and  might  appoint  persons  to  adininister  the  funds  (Pollock  and 
Maitland,  «p.  cir.  ii.  3]o).  This  right  and  duty  became  a  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  testamentary  causes.  Intestacy  was  regarded  with 
the  greatest  horror,  because  of  the  danger  to  the  intestate's  soul 
{com  a  death  without  a  fitting  part  given  to  pious  uses  (Maine, 
Ancietfl  Law,  M.  1906,  note  by  Pollock,  p.  sjo;  cf.  Pollock  and 
Maitland,  tp.  cil.  ii.  354).  Hence  came  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ordinary  in  intestacy,  for  the  peace  of  the  soul  of  the  departed. 
This  head  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  in  England  not 
transferred  to  the  secular  court  till  1857. 

(c)  Church  Lands. — If  undoubtedly  held  in  frankalmoign  or 
"  free  alms,"  by  a  "  spiritual "  tenure  only,  the  claim  of  juris- 
diction for  the  ecclesiastical  forum  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
conceded.  But  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (c.  9)  reserved 
the  preliminary  question,  of  "  frankalmoign  "  or  not,  for  a  jury 
in  the  king's  court.  Then,  if  the  tenure  were  found  free  alms, 
the  plea  was  to  be  heard  in  the  court  Christian.  From  the  13th 
century,  however,  inclusive,  the  king's  courts  insisted  on  their 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  all  realty,  temporal  or 
"spiritual  "  (Pollock  and  Maitland,  op.  cU.  i.  106). 

(d)  TUle  lo  present  to  and  possession  of  benefices. — As  to  the 
title  to  present  to  benefices,  the  couru  Christian  at  one  time  had 
ooncurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  temporal  courts.  "  Advowsons" 
were,  however,  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  "  real  "  property  in 
England,  and  therefore  the  king's  court  early  claimed  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  disputes  where  the  title  to  present  was  involved. 
The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  provided  that  these  causes  should 
be  heard  only  in  the  king's  court  (c.  i).  This  rule  was  applied 
even  where  both  litigants  were  "  spiritual"  In  the  13th  century 
abbots  sue  each  other  in  the  royal  court  for  advowsons  (Selden 
Soc.  SeUct  Cifil  Pleas,  i.  pi.  245).!  In  123 1,  in  such  a  suit,  the 
bishop  of  London  accepts  wager  of  battle  (Pollock  and  Maitland, 
op.  cil.  i.  loj).  In  cases,  however,  where  the  title  to  present  was 
not  in  question,  but  the  fitness  of  the  clerk  presented,  or,  in 
cases  of  election  to  benefices,  the  validity  of  the  election,  there 
was  jurisdiction  in  the  couru  Christian. 

(<)  The  retotery  of  tithes  and  chnrch  duet,  including  in 
England  church  rates  levied  to  repair  or  improve  churches  and 
churchyards. 

(/)  Questions  concerning  fabrics,  omamaUt,  rittiat  and  cert- 
monialot  churches. 

(;)  Adminisltatitn  of  pious  gifts  and  revenues  given  lo  pretalts 
or  cQHHnls. — Their  right  application  could  be  effectively  enforced 
only  in  the  courts  Christian;  unlU  the  rise  in  England  of  the 
equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  chancery  and  the  develop- 
ment o(  the  doctrine  o(  "  usea "  at  the  cod  of  the  middle 
ages. 

(A)  BnforttmetU  of  eonlractual  promises  made  by  oath  or  pledge 
if-failh.—Tht  breaking  of  such  a  promissory  oath  was  called 
"  perjury  "  (as  in  classical  Latin  and  in  Shakespeare),  contrary 
to  modem  usage  which  confines  the  word  to  false  evidence 
before  a  court  of  justice.  In  leganl  to  the  execution  of  these 
promises,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  was  possibly 
traversed  by  c.  rs  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon;  but 
tUowtd  by  the  statute  13  Edw.  L  at.  4.    As  just  intimated, 


besides  the  enforcement  of  the  promise,  the  "  pejuiy  "  was 
treated  as  an  ecclesiastical  crime. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  courts  Christian  oter  laymen 
included,  beside*  these  "  perjuries,"  (a)  all  sexual  ofencea  not 
punishable  on  indictment;  (b)  Defamation  of  ckaracttt  (the 
king's  courts  came  in  time  to  limit  this  to  such  defamation  as 
could  notbemadethe  subject  of  a  temporal  action) ;  (c)  OJenees 
by  laymen  against  clerks  {i.e.  against  all  "tonsured"  persons, 
supra) ;  (d)  Offences  in  regard  to  holy  places — *^  brawUng  "  and 
such  like;  (e)  Heresy,  schism,  apostasy,  witchcrafl. 

In  regard  to  "  derks,"  there  was  (i)  oil  the  criminal  juiis^ 
diction  which  existed  over  laymen,  and  (2)  criminal  jurisdiction 
in  regard  to  profcssiorud  misconduct!  Concerning  "  fdooioas  ** 
derks  the  great  questions  discussed  were  whether  the  courts 
Christian  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  or  the  king's  court,  01 
whether  there  was  a  concurrent  jurisdiction.  The  subject  was 
dealt  with  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  formally  revoked 
after  the  murder  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  In  the  13th 
century  It  was  recognized  that  a  "  dcrk  "  for  felony  was  subject 
only  to  ecdcsiastical  trial  and  punishment;  punishment  which 
might  involve  lifelong  imprisonment  For  "  misdemeanours," 
as  yet  unimportant,  he  had  i»  exemption  from  secular  juris- 
diction (PoUock  and  Maitbnd,  op.  cil.  di.  iv.).  At  some  iixleut- 
minate  later  period,  the  "  clerk  "  was  tried  for  felony  by  a  jury 
in  the  king's  court  and  then  "pleaded  his  dcrgy,"  after  conviction 
there,  and  was  remitted  to  the  ordinary  for  ecdesiasticaU  punish- 
ment. "  Clerks  "for  the  purpose  of  "benefit  of  clergy  "indnded 
not  only  persons  in  minor  orders,  but  all  "  religious  "  persons, 
i.e.  monks,  friars,  nuns,  &c.  Later  the  custom  arose  of  taking 
"  derk  "  to  indude  any  "  hterate,  "  even  if  Dot  in  orders  or 
"  rcligkius  "  (d.  Stephen,  Hist.  Crim.  Law,  L  461).  Tbe  statute 
4  Hen.  VII.  c.  13  took  away  benefit  of  clergy,  if  claimed  a 
second  time,  from  persona  not  "  within  orders,"  in  certain  bad 
cases.  4Hen.VIII.  c.  3(a  tempocary  act)  tookaway  Vdetgy," 
in  certain  heinous  crimes,  from  all  persons  not  in  "  holy " 
orders.  This  sututc  was  partly  renewed  by  is  Hen.  VIIL 
c«  13.  Other  changes  were  introduced  by  83  Hen.  VIIL  c  I 
and  later  acts.  In  time,  "  benefit  of  dcrgy  "  became  entiidy 
diverted  from  its  original  objects. 

In  France,  till  1329,  there  soems  to  have  been  no  denr  line  U 
demarcation  between  secular  and  ecdcsiastical  Juiiadictioas. 
Beaumanoir  {.Coutume  dt  Bauhoisis,  ch.  xi.,  dted  Caudty, 
op.  cil.  i.  22)  had  laid  down  the  prindple  that  spiritual  justice 
should  meddle  only  with  spiritual  things.  In  the  year  named 
the  secular  courts  complained  to  the  king,  Philip  oif  Valois,  of 
the  encroachments  of  the  courts  Christian.  The  "  cause  "  was 
solonnly  argued  before  that  monarch,  who  dedded  to  leave 
things  as  they  were  (Migne,  Did.  du  droit  canon.,  t.v.  "  Offida- 
lilis  ").  In  1371  Charles  V.  forbade  actual  court*  to  lake 
cognizance  of  "  real "  and  "possessory"  actions  even  in  regard 
to  clerks  (Migne,  loc.  cil.;  cf.  Gaudcy,  ubi  sup.).  From  this 
period  the  parlements  began  the  procedure  which,  after  the 
Pragnutic  Sanction  of  Charles  VII.,  in  1438  took  regular  shape 
asthea^^c«ffliiied'aiiu(si(>ra;Migne,/<>c.a(.).  Testamentary 
causes  at  first  were  subject  to  the  concurrent  juiisdiction  «f  the 
spiritual  and  secular  courts.  After  the  14th  century,  Ike  latter 
had  exclusive  jurisdiction  (Van  Espen,  op.  cil.  lib.  iii.  lit  ii. 
cc  2,  1$,  16},  In  regard  to  marriage  the  secular  jurists  distin- 
guished between  tbe  dvil  contact  and  the  sacrament,  for 
purposes  of  separating  the  jurisdiction  (Did.  eccl.,  Paris,  1765, 
i.SL  "Mariage").  The  voluntary  jurisdiction,  as  regards  dis- 
pensations was  kept  for  the  Church.  Thccontentiousjurisdictioa 
of  the  Courts  Christian  was  confined  to  promises  af_marriage, 
nullity  of  marriage  caused  by  "  diriment "  impediments  only, 
validity  or  invalidity  of  the  sacrament,  divorce  a  thoro  iibid.). 
Questions  in  regard  to  the  property  wi  a  benefice  were  for  the 
courts  Christian;  in  regard  to  its  possession,  for  the  king's 
courts.  But  if  a  "  possessory  "  action  had  been  brought  in  the 
latter,  a  subsequent  suit  in  the  courts  spiritual  for  the  property 
was  deemed  "  abusive  "  and  restrained  (>i.,  i.t.  "  Pititoirc  "> 
Breach  of  faith  or  of  promise  ccmfirmed  by  oalh  was  matter  (or 
the  court  Chiistiaa  (Foumier,  pp.  95,  99,  109,  laj).    This 
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bfincfi  of  jurisdiction  wu  latger  and  more  fredy  mod  than  in 
England  (d.  Pollack  and  Maitland,  op.  cU.,  as  to  Normandy). 
The  only  other  remaining  dvil  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  was  in  pcrsojud  acticns where cUrkswtre  defendants  (Migne, 
op.  cil.,  sx.  "Officiality,"  Foumiei^  pp.  65-115);  or,  after 
the  14th  century,  where'both  panics  were  clerks.  In  regard  to 
crimes  delicts  (tUlils)  were  divided  into  classes  for  purposes  of 
jurisdiction.  Clerks  were  punishable  only  in  the  court  Christian, 
except  in  cases  of  grave  crimes  such  as  murder,  mutilation 
(Foumier,  p.  ja),  and  cases  called  "  royal  cases  "  (vide  infra). 
Iji3rmen  were  pnnishable  in  the  court  Christian  for  the  dllits 
following:  injury  to  sacred  or  religious  places,  sacrilege,  heresy 
(except  where  it  was  a  "  royal  case  "),  sorcery,  magic,  blaisphemy 
(also  punishable  in  the  secular  court),  adultery,  simony,  usury 
and  infractions  of  the  truce  of  God  (Foumier,  pp.  90-93) .  What 
were  called  "  privileged  delicts  "  were  judged  in  the  case  of  the 
clergy  conjointly  by  the  spiritual  judge  and  the  king's  judge. 
BIsbopa  lud  no  exemption  (Diet,  ea.,  s.v.  "Dilits,"  "Cas 
prtvOigK,*'  "Causes  majeures").  "Royal  cases"  induded 
such  crimes  as  touched  the  prince,  as  all  forms  of  treason;  or 
the  dignity  of  his  officers;  or  the  public  safety.  In  this  class 
were  also  included  such  heresies  as  troubled  the  state,  as  by 
forbidden  assemblies,  or  by  teaching  prohibited  doctrine. 
Among  these  heresies  were  reckoned  idolatry,  atheism.  Protes- 
tantism, relapse  («i.  et  "  Cas  royaux,"  "  H£risie  ").  These 
were  of  exclusive  royal  jurisdiction  as  against  both  spiritual 
courts  and  the  courts  of  feudal  lords.  A  similar  claim  was  made 
by  Pombal  for  Portugal  (vide  infra). 

The  pariements,  in  order  to  have  a  ready  means  of  enforcing 
■n  these  restrictions  by  afpel  eomme  d'abus,  compelled  the 
bishops  to  appoint  officials^  Frenchmen,  graduates,  and  (as  it 
seems)  "seculars"  (Diet,  etcl.,  Paris,  1765,  ».»•  "Official"). 
Tlib  last  qualification  was  disputed  (see  Fevret,  Troill  de  Faints). 

3.  Puniskmenls. — Ecclesiastical  sanctions  were  divided  into 
pitnhhmenU  (poenae),  either  purely  temporal  in  character  or  else 
of  a  mixed  spiritual  and  temporal  character,  and  censures  {cen- 
tnrae),  purely  spiritual  and  remedial  (see  Van  Espen,  pars  iii. 
tit.  xl.  cc.  I,  3;  Phillimore,  Ecclesiastical  Law,  p.  1064).  In  the 
book  last  dtel  eensurae  and  ff"*  *"  classed  together  as 
"  censures  "  (which  is  the  modem  use). 

Poenae. — (o)  Pines  sprang  from  the  older  custom  of  direct- 
ing alms  by  way  of  penance  in  the  internal  forum  (Van  Espcn, 
%bi  sup.  c.  I,  5-10).  They  were  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses. 
(ft)  Redusion  in  a  monastery  continued  from  former  period, 
and  might  be  either  temporary  or  perpetual  (he.  eil.  T7-19). 

(e)  Imprisonment,  in  the  bishop's  prison,  might  be  in  chains,  or 
on  bread  and  water,  and  temporary  or  perpetual.  In  its  severer 
forms  it  was  only  infficted  for  more  atrodous  crimes  which  the 
aectilar  law  would  have  punished  with  death  (he.  cit.  11-27). 
The  act  33  Henry  VIU.  c.  1 1  made  special  provision  for  convicted 
derks  who  broke  out  of  the  prisons  of  the  ordinary,  (d)  Pustiga- 
Hon,  as  in  former  period,  was  hardly  an  ecdesiastical  punishment. 
If  ^ven,  it  was  to  be  of  a  paternal  character  (loe.  cit.  39-45). 
Punishments  of  a  mixed  nature  were:  (e)  Suspension  either 
from  office  akme  or  from  office  and  benefice;  (f)  Deprivation  of 
benefice;  (g)  Deposition  or  Degradation  (a  more  solemn  and 
ceremonial  form)  from  the  ministry;  (*)  Irregularity — not  always 
a  punishment — a  state  of  incapadty  to  be  ordained,  or,  being 
ordained,  to  execute  the  ministry;  this  might  result  from  some 
defect  of  miud  and  body,  but  ms  also  incurred  by  some  grave 
offences. 

Censures  were  as  foQows:  (0  Suspensien  from  attending 
divine  offices  or  ab  ingressu  ecdesiae,  more  appropriate  for  a 
layman.    A  derk  in  like  case  might  be  suspended  from  office. 

(f)  Interdict  was  another  form  of  partial  or  total  suspension  from 
tbe  benefit  of  the  rites  and  sacraments  of  the  Church.  An  inter- 
dict might  be  personal  or  local  (see  iNmuncr).  (k)  Excom- 
nnmieaHon  was  dther  greater  or  less.  The  greater  separated 
entirely  from  the  Church.  It  might  be  pronounced  under 
anathema.  The  less  deprived  of  partidpation  in  the  sacraments, 
and  made  a  derk  incapable  of  taking  a  benefice. 

On  the  EufODean  cnntiBcnt  the  courts  Christian  often  carried 


out  their  decrees  by  thdr  own  apparitors  who  could  levy  pecuniary 
penalties  on  a  defendant's  goods  (Van  Espen,  pars  iii.  tit.  ix. 
c  4).  They  could  arrest  and  imprison.  In  England,  except  in 
the  pecxdiar  case  of  imprisonment  pending  trial  for  heresy,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  clerk  convicted  of  crime,  these  things  could  not  be. 
The  sentence  of  the  court  Christian  had  in  all  other  cases  to  be 
enforced  by  the  secular  arm.  Early  in  Henry  II.'s  time  it  had 
become  the  custom  of  England  for  the  court  Christian  to  "signify" 
its  sentence  of  excommunication  to  the  king  and  to  demand  from 
him  a  writ  of  signifieavit  to  the  sheriff,  to  imprison  the  person 
excommunicated.  The  writ  apparently  issued  for  no  court 
inferior  to  the  bishop's,  unless  upon  the  bishop's  request.  In 
some  sense  the  king's  writ  of  signiJicavU  was  discretionary;  but 
its  issue  could  be  enforced  by  excommunication  or  interdict. 

In  the  cases  of  heresy,  apostasy  and  sorcery,  the  spiritual 
courts  sought  the  aid  of  the  secular  jurisdiction  to  superadd  the 
punishment  of  death.  Incorrigible  offenders  on  these  matters 
were  "left"  to  the  secular  power,  to  be  corrected  with  due 
"  animadversion."  This  provision  of  the  fourth  Latcran  Council 
in  191$  was  always  interpreted  to  mean  death  (see  Van  Espen, 
Observ.  in  Cone.  Lat.  IV.  Canorus,  and  the  decree  in  the  Sext.  ut 
inquisillanis  negolium;  and,  as  to  English  law  and  practice, 
Maitland,  op.  cit..  Essay  vi.,  and  pp.  161,  176;  i  Hen.  IV,  c  15; 
Fitsherbcrt,  Natura  brevium,  369;  1  Hen.  V.  St.  I,  c  7).  The 
"  capita]  "  punishment  was  generally  (always  in  England)  by 
burning.  Burning  was  an  English  punishment  for  some  secuUr 
offences. 

The  Concordat  with  Francis  I.  by  which  the  pope  gave  up  the 
right  of  hearing  appeals  from  France  was  not  many  years  before 
the  legislation  of  Henry  VIII.  in  England.  Both  monarchs 
proceeded  on  the  same  lines;  but  Francis  I.  got  the  pope's  con- 
sent: Henry  VIU.  acted  in  invilum,  and  in  time  went  rather 
further. 

The  Statute  of  Appeals  (24  Hen.  VIIL  c  li)  takes  away 
appeals  to  Rome  in  causes  testamentary  and  matrimonial  and  in 
regard  to  right  of  tithes,  oblations  and  obvoitions.  Bedtrntm^ 
A  final  appeal  is  given  to  the  archbishop  of  the  par-  tiaitm/ie- 
ticular  province;  but  in  causes  touching  the  king  Jj^Ji? 
a  final  appeal  is  given  to  the  Upper  House  of  Con-  " 
vocation  of  the  province.  The  statute  is  aimed  at  appeals; 
but  the  words  used  in  It  concerning  "  dtations  and  all  other 
processes  "  are  wide  enou^  to  take  away  also  the  "  ori^al " 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope.  No  appeal  was  yet  given  to  the  crown. 
Canterbury,  Yoik,  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashcl  and  Tuam  are  put 
in  the  place  of  Rome.  The  Englidi  and  Irish  provinces  are 
treated  as  self-contained.    All  eni  there. 

The  "  Act  of  Submission  of  the  Clergy  "  (js  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19) 
took  away  all  appeals  to  Rome  and  gave  a  further  appeal,  "  for 
lack  of  justice,"  from  the  several  courts  of  the  archbishops  to  the 
king  in  chancery.  Thence  a  commission  was  to  issue  to  persons 
named  therein  to  determine  the  appeal  definitely.  Tliis  was 
copied  from  the  then  existent  practice  in  admiralty  appeals  and 
was  the  origin  of  the  so-called  court  of  delegates.  It  is  a  moot 
question  whether  this  statute  took  away  the  appeal  to  the  Upper 
Houses  of  the  various  convocations  in  causes  wherein  the  long 
was  concerned  (see  Gorham  v.  Bishop  of  Exeter,  15  Q.B.  52;  Bx 
parte  Bishop  of  Exeter,  lo  C.B.  103;  Re  Gorham  v.  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  5  Exch.  630).  37  Hen.  VIU.  C.17  provided  that  married 
laymen  might  be  judges  of  the  courts  Christian  if  they  were 
doctors  of  dvil  law,  created  in  any  university.  This  qualifica- 
tion even  was  considered  unnecessary  in  Charles  I.'s  time  (Cro, 
Car.  258).  Canon  127  of  r6o3  provided  tliat  the  judges  must  be 
learned  in  the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  and  at  least  masters 
of  arts  or  bachelors  of  laws.  Canon  Law  as  a  study  had  been 
practically  prohibited  at  the  universities  sbce  1536  (Mcrriman, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  i.  142-143;  Cat.  State  Papers,  vol.  ix.  p.  xxix. 
117;  Owen,  Institutes  of  Canon  Law,  viii.).  The  substitution 
of  "  dvaians,"  rather  than  common  lawyers,  for  canonists 
(dvHians,  hitherto,  not  an  important  body  to  England)  had 
important  consequences  (see  Maitland,  op.  cit.  91  et  seq.). 

Henry  Vllt.  had  exerdscd  his  jurisdiction  as  Supreme 
Read  through  a  vicar-reneral.    Edward  VI.  exercised  orinnal 
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juriadiction  in  spiritiul  causes  by  delegated  commissions  (sec 
Archdeacon  Hale,  Precedents  in  Criminal  Cases,  p.  xlviii).  Unless 
the  king  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  ecclesiastical  person,  they  were 
Dot  properly  ecclesiastical  courts;  although  spiritual  persons 
might  sit  in  them,  for  they  sat  only  as  royal  commissioners.  The 
same  point  bos  been  taken  by  large  bodies  of  clergy  and  laity  in 
regard  to  the  court  of  final  appeal  created  by  >s  Hen.  VIII.  e.19 
and  its  present  successor  the  judicial  committee  of  Privy  Council 
{infra:  Sep.  Com.  Ecc.  Discipline,  pp.  9, 94  et  scq.].  At  any  rate 
the  "  original  "  jurisdiction  claimed  for  the  monarch  personally 
and  his  delegates,  under  Henry  VIII.  and  £dward  VI.,  has  not 
permanently  remained.  In  theory,  Hooker's  contentions  have 
been  conceded  that  "  kings  cannot  in  their  own  proper  persons 
decide  questions  about  matters  of  faith  and  Christian  religion  " 
and  that  "  they  have  not  ordinary  spiritual  power  "  {Ecc.  Pd. 
vii.  8,  I,  «;  cl.  XXXIX.  Arlulcs,  Art.  37). 

Under  Henry  VIII.  a  system  began  of  niaking  certain  crimes, 
which  previou^y  had  been  only  of  spiritual  cognizance,  felonies 
(25  Heo.  VIII.  c.  6),  excluding  ther^y  spiritual  jurisdiction 
(Stephen,  Hisl.  Crim.  Law,  ii.  429).  Bigamy  (in  its  modern 
sense)  was  thus  made  felony  (i  Jac,  I.  c.  1 1).  In  this  reign  and 
the  next,  temporal  courts  were  sometimes  given  jurisdiction 
over  purely  spiritual  offences.  A  trace  of  this  remains  in  t  Edw. 
VI.  c.  t  (stiU  on  the  statute  book;  Stephen,  Hisl.  Crim.  Lane, 
if-  439)-  Other  traces  occur  in  the  Acts  of  Uniformity,-  which 
make  offences  of  depraving  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  triable 
at  Assizes  (between  23  Eliz.  c.  i  and  7  &  8  Vict,  c  102 — also  at 
Sessions)  as  well  as  ii>  the  courts  Christian. 

During  Edward  VI.'s  time  the  courts  Christian  seem  practicaUy 
to  have  ceased  to  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  (Hale,  Prceedenis 
in  Criminal  Coses,  p.  xlix.).  But  they  sat  again  for  this  purpose 
imder  Mary  and  Elizabeth  and  (save  between  1640  and  1661) 
continued  regular  criminal  sessions  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  ccatvry  as  continuously  and  constantly  as  the  king's  courts 
(ep.  eU). 

The  "  ordinary  "  ecclesiastical  tribunals  of  the  later  middle 
ages  still  subsist  in  England,  at  least  as  regards  the  laity.  This 
is  hardly  the  case  elsewhere  in  the  Western  Church,  though  some 
exceptions  are  noted  below.  Nevertheless,  their  exercise  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  laity  is  now  in  practice  suspended; 
although  in  law  it  subsists  (see  Stq>hen,  Hist.  Crim.  Law;  Ray  v. 
Sherwood,  i  Curt.  R.  193;  i  Hoore  P.C.R.  363;  the  observations 
of  KcUy,  C.B.,  in  Mordaunt  v.  Umcriefe,  L.R.  9  Sc  &  Div.  381, 
and  of  Lord  Coleridge  in  Martin  v.  Uackonochie,  L.R.  4  Q.B.D. 
770,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Lord  Penzance  hi  PkiUimore  v. 
tfacJIwn,  L.R.I  P.D.480).  Theoretically  still,  in  cases  of  sexual 
immorality,  penance  may  be  imposed.  Monitions  to  amend 
may  be  decreed  and  be  enforced  by  titftificavit  and  writ  de  cois- 
lumace  capiendo,  or  by  excommuiucation  with  imprisonment  not 
to  exceed  six  months  (53  Ceo.  IIL  c  127).  The  tribimals  thus 
subsisting  are  the  courts  of  the  bishop  and  archbishop,  the  latter 
sometimes  called  the  court  of  appeal  of  the  provinpe.  Peculiar 
jurisdictions  have  been  gradually  taken  away  under  the  operation 
of  the  acts  establishing  the  ecclesiastical  commissioneia.  The 
appeal  given  to  delegates  appointed  by  the  crown  has  been 
transferred,  first  by  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  92  to  the  privy  council, 
and  then  by  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c  41  to  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  privy  council.  Bishops  may  now  be  summoned  as  assessors 
by  39  &  40  Vict,  c  59. 

There  was  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  James  L  and  Charies  I. 
a  "Court  of  High  Commission"  with  jurisdiction  over  laity 
and  clergy,  based  on  i  Eliz.  c  i.  s.  15,  which  was  reckoned  as  an 
ecclesiastical  judicature(5  R.  i,  Cawdrey^s  case)  concurrent  with 
the  ordinary  court  Christian.  It  was  created  by  virtue  of  the 
royal  supremacy,  and  was  taken  away  by  16  Car.  I.  c  11.  As 
to  its  history  see  Stephen,  Hisl.  Crim.  Law,  ii.  414-428. 

In  regard  to  clerical  offences,  3  &  4  Vict,  c  86  (the  "  Church 
Discipline  Act  ")  creates  new  tribunals;  and  first  a  commission 
of  inquiry  appointed  by  the  bishop  of  five  persons,  of  whom  the 
vicar-gcneral,  or  an  archdeacon,  or  a  rural  dean  of  the  diocese 
must  be  one.  If  they  report  a  prima  Jaeic  cas^,  the  bishop  may 
jwith  the  consent  of  parties)  proceed  to  senteikc*.    In  the  absence 


of  such  consent,  the  bishop  may  bear  the  cause  with  thm 
assessors,  of  whom  one  shall  be  a  barrister  of  seven  yeaiV 
standing  and  another  the  dean  of  the  cathedral,  or  one  of  the 
archdeacons,  or  the  chancellor.  This  court  is  called  the  **  coO' 
sistory "  court,  but  is  not  the  old  consistory.  Both  these 
tribunals  are  new.  But  the  bishop  may  instead  said  the  cause,  in 
first  instance,  to  the  old  provincial  court,  to  which  appeal  lies, 
if  it  be  not  so  sent. 

The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  (37  &  fi  VicL  c  85)  gan 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  beneficed  clerks  (concurrent  with 
that  of  the  tribunal  under  3  &  4  Vict,  c  86)  to  the  judge  under 
the  act  in  flutters  of  the  fabric,  ornaments,  fumituie  and  decoia- 
tions  of  churches,  and  the  conduct  of  divine  service,  rites  and 
ceremonies.  The  "  judge  "  under  the  act  is  to  be  a  barrister  el 
ten  years'  standing,  or  an  ex-judge  of  a  superior  secular  court, 
appointed  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  with  tht 
approval  of  the  crown,  or,  if  they  fail  to  appoint,  by  the  crowa. 
Proceedings  under  this  act  are  to  be  deemed  to  be  taken  in  the 
appropriate  aiKicnt  ecclesiastical  courts  (Creeti  v.  Lord  Penma, 
6  A.  C.  6j7).  The  judge  under  this  act  became  (upon  vacancies 
occurring)  ex  officio  ofiidal  principal  of  the  arches  court  of 
Canterbury  and  of  the  chancery  court  of  York.  This  provisioa 
caused  grave  doubts  to  be  entertained  as  to  the  canonical 
position  of  this  statutory  official  prindpaL 

Finally,  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act  1892  (55  &  56  Vict,  c  31) 
creates  yet  a  new  court  of  first  instance  for  tlie  trial  of  clerical 
offences  against  morality  in  the  shape  of  a  consistory  court, 
which  is  not  the  old  court  of  that  name,  but  is  to  comprehend 
the  chancellor  and  five  assessor*  (three  clergymen  and  tm 
laymen  chosen  from  a  prescribed  list),  with  equal  power  with  the 
chancellor  on  questions  of  fact  In  many  instances  the  conviction 
of  a  temporal  court  is  made  conclusive  on  the  bishop  without 
further  triaL  In  regard  to  moral  offences,  jurisdiction  under  this 
act  is- exclusive.  But  it  only  applies  to  clerks  holding  prefer- 
ment Under  all  these  three  acts  there  is  a  final  appeal  to  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  couociL  , 

None  of  these  acts  applies  to  the  trial  of  bishops,  who  ace  left 
to  the  old  jurisdictioBS,  or  whatever  may  be  held  to  be  the  old 
jurisdictions  (with  that  of  the  Roman  See  eliminated).  As  u 
suffragan  bishops  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  see  Ittad  1. 
Bishop  0/  Lincoln,  ij  P.D.  221, 14  P.O,  88.  (On  general  ques- 
tions see  Phillimore,  Bee.  Law,  6$,  73.)  Despite  the  bishop  o( 
Lincoln's  case,  the  law  is  in  some  uncertainty- 
Dilapidations  are  now  not  made  matters  of  suit  befoic  tht 
court,  but  of  administrative  action  by  the  bishop. 

The  subject  matter  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  has  been 
gradually  reduced  in  England,  &c,  by  various  causes,  (i)  The 
taking  away  of  all  matrimonial,  testamentary  and  ai  intesUk 
jurisdiction  by  20  &  21  Vict  c  77  (testamentary,  &c  England), 
c  79  (testamentary,  &c,  Ireland),  c.  85  (matrimonial,  En^and); 
33  &  34  Vict.  c.t  10  (matrimonial,  Ireland).  Matrimonial  jurisdi^ 
tion  was  taken  from  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  1884.  (2) 
Since  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c  71,  tithe  has  become,  except  in  a  fe* 
rare  cases,  tithe  rent  charge,  and  its  recovery  has  been  entirely 
an  operation  of  secular  law.  Most  kinds  of  offerings  are  now 
recoverable  in  secular  courts.  (3)  Administration  of  pious  gifts 
has  passed  to  the  court  of  chancery.  (4)  The  enforcement  of 
contractual  promises  has  long  been  abandoned  by  the  courts 
Christian  themselves,  (s)  Church  rates  can  no  longer  be  enforced 
by  suit  (31  k  32  Vict,  c  109).  (6)  Defamation  was  taken  a«-ay 
in  England  by  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  41,  and  in  Ireland  by  23  &  24 
Vict  c  32.  (7)  Laymen  can  no  longer  be  tried  in  the  spiritiul 
courts  for  offences  against  clerks.  (8)  The  jurisdiction  for 
"  brawling  "  in  church,  &c.,  is  taken  away  by  23  &  24  Vict  c  32 
in  the  case  of  the  laity.  In  the  case  of  persons  in  holy  orders  then 
is  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  two  tribunals  (Va/aaqt  v. 
Fletcher,  1897,1  Q.B.  265).  This  was  an  offence  very  frequently 
prosecuted  in  the  courts  Christian  (see  A.  J.  Stephens,  Ecdesi- 
aslicat  Slatntes,  i.  336). 

The  existing  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  England  is  therefore 
now  confined  to  the  following  points,  (i)  Discipline  of  the 
clergy.    (2)  Discipline  of  the  lai^  in  respect  of  sexual  offences 
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n  litetdy  itated.  (3)  Contnl  of  by  office-beann,  cfcufcb- 
wardens,  sidesDMn,  organists,  pariah  clerks,  sextons.  (4)  Fio- 
tcction  of  the  fabrics  of  churches,  of  churchyards,  ornaments, 
fittings,  &c.,  sanctioning  by  licence  or  faculty  any  additions  or 
alterations,  and  preventing  or  punishing  unauthorized  dealings  by 
praceedinp  on  the  criminal  tide  of  the  courts.  (5)  Claims  by 
individuals  to  particular  teats  in  church  or  special  places  of 
sepulture.  (6)  Ran  cases  of  personal  or  special  tithes,  offerings 
or  pensions  claimed  by  incumbents  of  betieficts.  In  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  the  Channel  Islands  courts  Christian  have  now  jurisdic- 
tion substantially  as  in  £ngland>  In  Jersey  and  m  Guernsey 
there  arc  courts  of  first  instance  with  appeal  to  the  bishop  of 
Winchester.  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  Ireland  was  as  in 
England  till  the  Irish  Church  was  disestaUished  in  i8(!9  by 
3>  ft  i3  Vict  c.  42. 

The  position  of  a  disestablished  or  an  unestablidied  Church 
is  comparatively  modem,  and  has  given  rite  to  tKw  jural  con- 
ggj^,^  ceptiont.  These  Churches  are  colUpa  licUa  and  come 
ticMiimtif  within  the  liberty  of  association  so  freely  conceded  in 
tkotmim  modem  times.  The  relations  of  their  bishops,  priests 
•""?"*■  or  other  ministers  and  lay  officebearers inUr » and 
amim.  *o  '^^^'^  ^y  ^"^  depend  upon  contract;  and  these 
contracts  will  be  enforced  by  the  ordinary  courts  of 
bw.  A  consensual  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  thus  created, 
which  has  to  this  extent  temporal  sanction.  /■•  fort  c»»- 
ttUntiae  spiritual  censures  canonically  imposed  are  as  binding 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  as  powerful  as  ever. 

Into  the  Britith^ettled  colonies  no  bishops  were  sent  till  1787; 
and  consequently  there  were  no  regular  courts  Christian.  The 
bishop  of  London  was  treated  as  the  diocesan  bishop  of  the 
colonists  in  North  America;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  testa- 
mentary and  matrimonial  Jurisdiction  it  was  usual  in  tlie  letters 
pa  tent  appointuig  the  governor  of  a  colooy  Id  name  him  ordinary . 
In  New  York  state  there  Is  still  a  court  called  the  surrogates 
court,  surrogate  being  the  reguUr  name  for  a  deputy  ecclesi- 
astical Judge.  In  Lower  Canada,  by  treaty,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  remained  ettablisbed. 

Throughout  the  United  Sutes,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
position  in  tome  of  them  before  their  independence,  the  Church 
has  now  no  position  rccognixed  by  the  State,  but  is  just  a  body 
of  believers  whose  relations  are  governed  by  contract  and  with 
whom  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  it  consensual. 

The  position  is  the  same  now  through  aU  the  British  cdonies 
(except,  as  already  mentioned.  Lower  Canada  or  Quebec).  From 
1787  onwards,  cohmW  bishops  and  metropolitan*  wneappointcd 
by  lellert  patent  which  purported  td  give  then  jurisdiction  for 
discipliaaty  purposes.  But  a  aeries  of  case*,  of  which  the  most 
renMffcable  was  that  Kt  Uu  Bisttp  oj  Ifalat  (3  Moore  P.C. 
N.S.  a.O  1864),  decided  that  in  colonies  possessing  self- 
govemiog  legislatures  such  letters  patent  were  of  no  value; 
and  soon  after  the  crown  ceased  to  issue  them,  even  for  crown 
colonies. 

In  India  the  metropolitan  of  Calcutta  and  the  bishops  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  have  some  very  limited  jurisdiction  which 
is  conferred  by  letters  patent  nndcr  the  authority  of  the  statutes 
S]  Geo.  III.  c.  155  and  J  ft  4  Win.  IV.  c.  i$.  Bat  the  other 
Indian  bishops  have  no  position  recognized  by  the  Slate  and  no 
Jurisdiction,  except  conteiuuaL 

The  Church  had  the  same  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  and 
exerciied  it  through  similar  courts  to  thos^  which  she  bad  in 
BcdnlMf  England  and  France,  till  about  1570.  As  late  as  1 566 
UaiimHf  Archbishop  Hamilton  of  Glasgow,  upon  his  appoint- 
J^"*  ment,  had  restitution  of  his  jurisdiction  in  the  probate 
'"""  of  testaments  and  other  matters  (Keith,  History  oj 
Ikt  Sottish  Bishops.  Edinburgh,  1814,  p.  j8).  There  was  an 
Interval  of  uncertainty,  with  at  any  rate  tituhr  bishops, 
tni  I5g>.  Then  pariiament  enacted  a  new  system  of  Church 
courts  which,  though  to  some  extent  in  its  tnm  superseded  by 
the  revival  of  episcopacy  nndcr  James  VI ,  was  revived  or  ratified 
by  the  act  of  ttgo,  c.  7,  and  stands  to  this  day.  It  is  a  Presby- 
terian system,  and  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  is  a  dis- 
cMabllshed  and  voluntary  body  since  iSfO. 


The  Presbyterian  courts  thus  created  are  arranged  in  ascend- 
ing order: — 

(a)  Kirit  Stssion  consists  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  and  the 
"  ruUng  elders  "  (who  are  elected  by  the  session).  It  has  cog- 
nizance of  scandalous  offences  by  laymen  and  punishes  them 
by  deprivation  of  religious  privileges.  It  does  not  judge  ministers 
(Brodie-Innes,  Comparativt  PrincipUt  »j  Ikt  Laws  oj  Euffani 
ami  Scoiami,  1903,  p.  144). 

(i)  The  PtttbyUry  has  jurisdiction,  partly  appellate  and 
partlyoriginalioveranumberofparishes.  There  arc  now  eighty- 
four  presbyteries.  These  courts  consist  of  every  parochial 
minister  or  professor  of  divinity  of  any  university  within  the 
limits,  and  of  an  elder  commissioned  from  every  kirk  session. 
A  minister  is  elected  to  preside  as  moderator.  These  courts 
judge  ministers  in  first  instance  for  scandalous  conduct.  As 
civil  courts  they  judge  in  first  instance  all  questions  connected 
with  glebes  and  the  erection  and  repair  of  churches  and  manses. 
They  regulate  matters  concerning  public  warship  and  ordinances, 
and  have  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  kirk  session. 

(c)  The  Frorindal  Syiud  consists  of  a  union  of  three  or  more 
presbyteries  with  the  same  members.  Tlwre  are  now  sixteen. 
They  meet  twice  a  year  to  hear  appeals  from  presbyteries.  No 
appeal  can  go  direct  to  the  General  Assembly,  omisso  mtdio, 
unless  the  presbytery  have  so  expressly  directed,-or  unless  there 
be  no  meeting  of  synod  after  the  decision  of  the  presbytery 
before  the  meeting  of  General  Assembly. 

(lH  The  Gtninl  AsstmUy  is  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court 
of  this  system.  It  meets  annually.  The  king's  "lord  high 
commissioner "  attends  the  sittings;  but  does  not  intervene 
or  take  part  in  the  oourt'a  decisions.  The  court  consists  of 
ministers  and  elders,  elected  from  the  presbyteries  in  specified 
proportions,  and  of  commiwionets  from  the  four  imiversilies, 
the  dty  of  Edinburgh  and  the  royal  burghs.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  India  sends  one  minister  and  one  elder.  The  whole 
Assembly  consists  of  371  ministers  and  333  elders.  The  juris- 
diction is  entirely  appellate.  The  Assembly  appoints  a  com- 
mission to  exercise  some  of  its  functions  during  the  intervals  of 
its  session.  To  this  commiasiim  may  be  referred  the  cognizance 
of  particular  matters. 

Questions  of  palmuift  now  (by  37  ft  38  Vict.  c.  82)  belong  to 
the  Churdi  courts;  but  not  questions  of  lapse  or  stipend.  Seats, 
seat  rents,  pews,  the  union  and  disjunction  of  pasishcs  and 
formation  of  district  parishes  are  of  secular  jurisdiction.  Ques* 
tioDSof  tithes  (or  "  teinds")  and  ministers'  t tipcnds  were  referred 
to  commissioners  by  acts  of  the  Scots  parliaments  beginning  in 
1607.  The  commissioners  of  teinds  became  a  species  of  ecclesi- 
astical court.  By  Scots  act  of  1707,  c.  9,  their  powers  were 
transferred  to  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session,  who  now  con- 
stitute a  "  teind  court "  (Brodie-Innes,  op.  cU.  pp.  138,  139). 
Matrimonial  matters  aiid  those  relating  to  wills  and  succession 
(called  in  Scotland  "  consistorial  "  causes)  were  in  ts63  taken 
from  the  old  bishops'  courts  and  given  to  "  commissaries " 
appointed  by  the  crown  with  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  session, 
which  by  act  1609,  c  6,  was  declared  the  king's  great  consistory. 
They  have  remained  matters  of  secular  jurisdiction. 

The  Scots  ecclesiastical  courts  arc  entitled  to  the  assistance  of 
the  secular  courts  to  cany  out  their  jurisdiction  by  "  due  assist- 
ance." Within  the  Umits  of  their  jurisdiction  they  are  supreme. 
But  if  a  court  go  outside  its  jnritdictibn,  or  refuse  to  exercise 
powers  conferred  on  it  by  law,  the  civil  court  may  "  reduce  " 
(i.e.  set  aside)  the  sentence  and  award  damages  to  the  party 
aggrieved. 

With  the  Reformation  in  the  i6th  century.  Church  courts 
properiy  speaking  disappeared  from  the  non.epitcopal  p„,i„,^^ 
religious  communities  which  were  established  in  coaHatn- 
Holland,  in  the  Protestant  states  of  Switzerland  and 


of  Germany,  and  in  the  then  non-episcopal  countries  f"* 
of  Denmark  and  Norway.  "" 

Discipline  over  ministers  and  other  office-bearers  was  exercised 
by  administrative  methods  in  the  form  of  trials  before  con> 
slstories  or  synods.  To  this  extent  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is 
still  exercised  in  these  countries.    Coadsterics  and  synods  have 
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exercised  discipline  of  a  penitential  kind  over  their  lajr  members; 
but  in  later  times  their  censures  have  generally  ceased  to  carry 
temporal  consequences.  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  on  the  civil 
side  for  the  trial  of  causes  soon  disappeared.  Heresy  has  been 
treated  as  a  crime  to  be  tried  in  and  punished  by  the  ordinary 
courts  of  the  country,  as  in  the  cases  of  Servetus  (q.t.)  and 
Grotius  (f.a.). 

For  the  episcopal  churches  of  Sweden  and  Finland  the  first 
constitution  or  "  Church  order  "  was  formed  in  1571.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  visitation  of  the  clergy  by  the  bishop,  and  for  the 
power  of  the  clergy  to  exclude  their  lay  folk  from  the  Holy 
Communion,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  bishop.  Both  minor  and 
major  excommunication  had  been  in  use,  and  for  a  long  time 
public  penance  was  required.  The  procedure  underwent  great- 
modification  in  1686;  but  public  penance  was  not  taken  away 
till  i8ss,  and  then  confession  to  and  absolution  by  the  priest  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses  was  still  required.  Civil  jurisdiction  in 
causes  appears  to  have  been  given  up  early  (ComcKus,  Svcnsko 
Kirkaus  Histaria,  Upsala,  1875,  pp.  146,  186,  189,  385). 

Over  the  rest  of  western  continental  Europe  and  in  the  colonics 
of  Spain,  Portugal  and  France,  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  remained 
_  _  generally  in  the  state  which  we  have  already  described 

till  near  the  end  of  the  i8th  century.    The  council  of 

Zmu,  Trent  took  away  the  jurisdiction  of  archdeacons  in 
marriage  questions.  The  testamentary  jurisdiction 
disappeared  (as  already  stated)  in  France.  Disputed  cases  of 
contract  were  more  often  tried  in  the  secular  courts.  Recourse 
to  the  secular  prince  by  way  of  appd  commt  d'cbus,  or  otherwise, 
became  more  frequent  and  met  with  greater  encouragement. 
.Kings  began  to  insist  upon  trying  ecclesiastics  for  treason  or 
other  political  crimes  in  secular  courts.  So  under  the  advice  of 
his  minister  (the  marquis  of  Pombal),  King  Joseph  of  Portugal  in 
'75^1 7^  claimed  that  the  pope  should  give  him  permission  to 
try  in  all  cases  clerics  accused  of  treason,  and  was  not  content 
with  the  limited  permission  given  to  try  and  execute,  if  guilty, 
the  Jesuits  then  accused  of  conspiring  his  death  (Life  of  Pombal, 
by  Count  da  Camota,  1871,  pp.  i>8,  141).  But  there  was  no 
sudden  change  in  the  position  oC  the  courts  Christian  till  the 
French  Revolution. 

In  France  a  law  of  the  Rewdution  (September  1 790)  purported 
tosupprcss  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.  On  the  re-establishing 
of  the  Catholic  religion  on  the  basis  of  the  neifr  Concordat, 
promulgated  18  Germinal,  year  X.  (April  8,  1802),  no  express 
provision  was  made  for  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions;  but  several 
bishops  did  create  new  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  "  officialities  " 
(Migne,  Diet,  de  droit  cotton.,  >.v.).  The  government  in  some 
cases  recognized  these  tribunials  as  capable  of  judging  ecclesi- 
astical causes  (Migne,  ubi  sup.).  In  r8io  the  diocesan  ofiicial  of 
Paris  entertained  the  cause  between  Napoleon  and  Josephine, 
and  pronounced  a  decree  of  nullity  (Migne,  ubi  sup.  s.v. 
**  Causes  ")•  Such  litigation  as  still  continued  before  the  spiritual 
forum  was,  however,  confined  (save  in  the  case  of  the  matrimonial 
questions  of  princes)  to  the  professional  conduct  of  the  clergy. 

Such  neighbouring  countries  as  were  conquered  by  France  or 
revolutionized  after  her  pattern  took  the  same  course  of  sup* 
pressing  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.  After  i8r4,  some  of 
these  jurisdictions  were  revived.  But  the  matter  is  now  deter- 
mined for  all  countries  which  have  ailopted  codes,  whether  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Code  Napoleon  or  otherwise.  These  countries 
have  created  a  hierarchy  of  temporal  courts  competent  to  deal 
with  every  matter  of  which  law  takes  cognizance,  and  a  penal 
code  which  embraces  and  deals  with  all  crimes  or  delicts  which 
the  state  recognizes  as  offences.  Hence,  even  in  countries  where 
the  Roman  Church  is  established,  such  as  Belgium,  Italy,  the 
Catholic  statci  of  Germany  and  cantons  of  Switzerland,  most 
of  the  Latin  republics  of  America,  and  the  province  of  Quebec, 
and  a  fortiori  where  this  Church  is  not  established,  there  is 
now  no  discipline  over  the  laity,  except  penitential,  and  no  juris- 
diction exercised  in  civil  suits,  except  possibly  the  matrimonial 
questions  Of  princes  (of  which  there  was  an  example  in  the 
cue  of  the  reigning  prince  of  Monaco).  In  Spain  causes  of 
BiilUty  asd  divorce  a  ikoro,  in  Portofal  causes  of  nullity  between 


Catholics,  aie  still  for  the  court  Christian.  In  Peru,  the  old 
ecclesiastical  matrimonial  jurisdiction  substantially  remaias 
(Lehr,  Le  Mortage  dans  les  prineipaux  pays,  1899,  arts.  361, 79;, 
772,781).  Otherwise  these  three  countriet  are  Code  countries. 
In  Austria,  the  ardent  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  taken  any 
by  various  acts  of  legisLition  from  1781  to  1856;  even  voluntary 
jurisdiction  as  to  dispensations.  The  Concordat  of  1856  and 
consequent  legislation  restored  matrimonial  jurisdiction  to  tlK 
courts  Christian  over  marriages  between  Roman  Catholics.  la 
1868  this  was  taken  away.  The  Austrian  bishops,  however, 
maintain  their  tribunals  for  spiritual  purposes,  and  insist  that 
such  things  as  divorce  a  tiuclUo  must  be  granted  by  their  authority 
(Aichncr,  Compendium  juris  eedesiastici,  pp.  55J-553). 

By  consent  and  submission  of  her  members,  the  Roman  Church 
decides  in  foro  conscienliac  questions  of  marriage,  betrothal  and 
legitimacy  everywhere;  but  no  temporal  consequences  foUow 
except  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Peru. 

The  position  in  France  was  the  same  as  that  in  Bclgiuin,  Italy, 
&c.,  till  1906,  when  the  Church  ceased  to  be  established.  The 
only  Latin  countries  in  which  conflict  has  not  arisen  appear  to 
be  the  principality  of  Andorra  and  the  republic  of  San  Marino 
(Giron  y  Areas,  SiluaciinjurUica  de  la  Itlesia  CaUlica,  Madrid, 
1905,  p.  173  et  seq.). 

Even  as  to  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  clergy  it  ix  only  in 
certain  limited  cases  that  one  can  speak  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion. Bishopsandbencficedincumbents(cMr^)  must  be  regularly 
tried;  and  where  the  Church  is  establislted  the  canonical  courts 
are  recognized.  But  the  majority  of  parishes  an  served  by  mere 
dessertanis  or  ticaires,  who  have  no  rights  and  can  be  recalled 
and  dismissed  by  mere  administrative  order  without  trial  (Uignc, 
ubi  s»p.s.v."lxamavibihti,"  "Dcsservants")- 

Tlie  Napoleonic  legislation  re-established  the  appd  ctmmt 
d'abus  ("Articles  ortoaiques,"  art.  6).  The  recourse  was  now  to 
the  council  of  state  (see  Migne,  ubi  supra,  "  Officiality  ").  But 
the  revocation  of  a  dcssertant,  and  the  forbidding  him  the  execu- 
tion of  his  ministry  in  the  diocese,  was  not  a  case  in  which  Ika 
council  of  state  would  intcrfete  (Migne,  ubi  tup, "  Appel  comme 
d'abus,"  "Conseil  d'itat"). 

In  thoae  provinces  of  the  Anglican  communion  where  the 
Church  is  not  establidied  by  the  state,  the  tendency  is 
not  to  attempt  any  external  discipline  over  the  laity; 
but  on  the  other  hand  to  exercise  consensual  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  clergy  and  office-beaten  through  coutta 
nearly  modelled  on  the  old  canonical  patterns. 

In  the  Roman  communion,  on  the  other  hand,  both  where 
the  Church  is  estabUsbed  and  where  it  is  not,  the  tendency  is 
to  reduce  the  status  of  curl  to  that  of  dessertaul,  and  to 
deal  with  all  members  of  the  priestly  or  lower  orders 
by  administrative  methods.  This  practice  obtains  in 
aU  missionary  countries,  e.{.  Ireland  and  also  ir 
Belgium  (S.  B.  Smith,  Elements  oj  Ecclesiasiical  Lam, 
New  York,  i.  197  ct  seq.;  p.  403  et  seq.;  Tauber,  Uanuale 
juris  cauMici,  Sabariae,  1904,  p.  377).  In  the  United  States, 
the  3rd  plenary  council  of  Baltimore  in  1884  provided  that  oaa 
rector  out  of  ten  should  be  immovable  (Smith,«^.  ci(.  i.  197, 
419).  In  England  there  are  few  Roman  "benefices"  (E. 
Taunton,  Zdw  ^  the  Churck,  London,  1906,  sj.  "  Benefice  "). 
A  dcsservatit  has  an  informal  appeal,  by  way  of  recourse,  to  the 
metropolitan  and  ultimately  to  the  pope  (Smith,  gt.  cU.  p.  aoi). 
The  bishop's  "  official "  is  now  universally  called  his  vicar- 
general  (except  in  France,  where  sometimes  an  o^ciui  is  appointed 
CO  nomine),  and  generally  exercises  both  voluntary  and  con- 
tentious jurisdiction  (op.  cit.  1.  377).  As  of  old,  he  muat  be  at 
least  tonsured  and  without  a  wife  living.  At  the  Vaticaa 
Council,  a.desire  was  expressed  that  he  should  be  a  priest  (A.). 
He  should  be  a  doctor  in  theology  or  a  licentiate  in  canon  law 
(ib.  p.  378).  Whether  a  bishop  is  bound  to  appoint  a  vicar-gcnetal 
is  still  disputed  (ib,  p,  380;  cf.  supra;  contra,  Bouix,  lust.  Juris 
Canon.  De  Judic  i.  40;).  In  i83r  the  pope  enacted  that  in 
all  the  dioceses  of  the  then  Pontifical  States,  the  court  of  first 
instance  for  tlw^rimnal-causcs  of  ecclesiastics  should  consist  c( 
the  ordinary  and  four  other  judges.    In  the  diocese  of  '. 
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ibe  coutt  of  the  cardinal  vkar-genenl  consists  of  such  vicar- 
genenl  and  four  other  prelates  (Smith,  kM  supra).  In  the 
Roman  communion  in  England  and  the  United  States,  there 
ate  commissions  of  investigation  appointed  to  hear  in  first 
instance  the  criminal  causes  of  clerks.  They  consist  of  five,  or  at 
least  three,  priests  nominated  by  the  bishop  in  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  diocesan  synod.  In  the  United  States,  since  1884, 
the  bishop  presides  on  these  commissions.  They  report  their 
<>t>lnIotls  to  the  bishop,  who  passes  final  sentence  (ii  li.  119-131). 
"  Exemptions  "  now  include  all  the  regular  religious  orders, 
i.e.  those  ordeij  which  have  solemn  vows.  Over  the  members  of 
these  orders  their  superiors  have  jurisdiction  and  not  the  bishop. 
Otherwise  if  they  live  out  of  their  monastery,  or  even  within  that 
enclosnre  so  notoriously  offend  as  to  cause  scandal.  In  the  first 
case,  they  may  be  punished  by  the  ordinary  of  the  place,  act  ing  as 
delegate  of  the  pope  without  speical  appointment  {Cmc.  Trid. 
Sess.  vi.  c  3).  In  the  second  case,  the  bishop  may  require  the 
superior  to  punish  within  a  certain  time  and  to  certify  the 
punishment  to  him;  in  default  he  himself  may  punish  (Com. 
TtU:  Sess.  uv.  c  14,  d.  Smith,  op.  cil.  i.  204-206).  So, 
regulars  having  cure  of  souls  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  in  matters  pertaining  thereto  (tft.  p.  so6).  The  exemp- 
tion of  regular  reUgious  orden  may  be  extended  to  rdigious 
societies  without  solemn  vows  by  spedal  concession  of  the  pope, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Passionists  and  Rcdcmptorists  (ib.  p.  205; 
Sanguineti,  Juris  uc.  inst.,  Rome,  1890,  pp.  39],  394). 
I  Appeal  Ues,  in  nearly  ^  cases,  to  the  metropolitan  (Smith, 
op.  cil.  pp.  219-223).  Metropolitans  usually  now  have  a  metro- 
politan tribunal  d^tinct  from  their  diocesan  court  [ib.  ii.  141), 
but  constructed  on  the  same  lines,  with  the  metropolitan  as  judge 
and  his  vicar-geneial  as  vice-judge.  In  some  "  missionary " 
dioceses,  the  metropolitan,  qua  metropolitan,  has  a  separate 
oommission  of  investigation,  to  try  the  criminal  causes  of 
de^  sentence  bfing  passed  by  himself  or  his  vicar-general  (>i. 
p.  142). 

'  The  next  step  in  the  hierarchy,  that  of  "primates"  (.supra), 
has  "  in  the  present  sute  of  the  Church  "  ceased  to  exist  for  our 
purpose(Sanguineti,o^.c>(.p.334),asaresult  of  Tridentine  legis- 
lation. The  only  appdlate  jurisdiction  from  the  metropolitans  is 
the  Roman  See.  To  it  also  lies  a  direct  appeal  from  the  court  of 
first  instance,  omisso  medio  (Smith,  op.  cil.  i.  224).  The  pope's 
immediate  and  original  jurisdiction  in  every  diocese  is  now 
expressly  affirmed  by  the  Vatican  Coundl  (it.  p.  239).  That 
original  jurisdiction  he  reserves  exclusively  to  himself  in  causis 
m<4tritus  (ib.  pp.  149-250).  These  an  (i)  causes  relating  to 
elections,  translations  and  deprivations  of,  and  criminal  pro- 
secutions against,  bishops,  and  (2)  the  matrimonial  cases  of  princes 
(Taunton,  op.  ciL  s.v.  "  Cause  "). 

'  In  the  Eastern  Church,  the  early  system  of  ecclesiastical 
Judicature  long  continued.  '■  But  a  sacred  character  was  ascribed 
to  the  emperors.  They  are  "  anointed  lords  like  the 
lushops  "  (Balsamon,  in  Cmc.  Ancyr.  Con.  xii.,  repre- 
senting the  view  of  the  t2tb  and  I3lh  centuries). 
Bishops  were  often  deposed  by  administrative  order  of  the 
emperor;  synods  being  expected  afterwards  to  confirm,  or  rather 
accept,  such  order.  The  germ  of  this  dealing  witji  a  major  causa 
may  be  found  in  the  practice  of  the  Arian  emperon  in  the  4th 
centuiy.  The  cause  of  Ignatius  and  Pbotjus  was  dealt  with  in 
the  9th  centuiy  by  various  synods;  those  in  the  East  agreeing 
with  the  emperor's  view  for  the  time  being,  while  those  in  the 
West  acted  with  the  s>ope.  (The  details  arc  in  Mansi,  Coiu.  in 
locis,  and  in  Hefcle,  Cone,  m  locis,  more  briefly.  They  are  sum- 
mariied  in  Landon,  lioitual  of  Councits,  s.v."  Constantinople," 
"  Rome,"  and  in  E.  S.  Foulkcs,  Manual  of  Ecclesioslical  History, 
s.n. "  Century  IX.")  Since  these  transactions  patriarchs  have  been 
deposed  by  the  Byiantine  emperors;  and  the  Turkish  sultans 
since  the  i5tfa  centuiy  have  assumed  to  ezerdse  the  same 
pnrt)gative. 

The  spiritual  courts  in  the  East  have  permanently  acquired 
jurisdiction  in  the  matrimonial  causes  of  baptized  persons; 
the  Mahommcdan  governments  allowing  to  Christians  a  personal 
Uw  of  their  own.    The  patiiareb  of  Constantino|de  is  enabled^ 


to  exercise  an  extensive  criinina]  jurisdictioa  over  Clnistlans 
(Neale,  Hist,  of  Ike  Eastern  Church,  i.  30,  31). 

The  empire  of  Russia  has  in  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction partly  developed  into  other  forms,  partly  systematize! 
4th  century  and  later  Byzantine  rules.  "Tht  provincial  system 
does  not  exist;  or  it  may  be  said  that  all  Russia  is  one  province. 
An  exception  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  Georgia,  which  is 
governed  by  an  "  exarch,"  with  three  suffragans  under  him. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  empire  the  titles  of  metropolitan,  save 
in  the  case  of  the  metropolitan  of  all  Russia,  and  of  archbishop, 
were  and  arc  purely  honorary,  and  their  holders  have  merely 
a  diocesan  jurisdiction  (see  MouravieS,  History  of  the  Russian 
Church,  translated  Blackmore,  1842,  translator's  notes  at  pp.  370, 
390,  416  ct  6cq.).  So  in  Egypt  the  bishop  or  "  pope  "  (afterwards 
patriarch)  of  Alexandria  was  the  only  true  metropolitan  (Neale, 
History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  Gen.  Introd.  vol.  i.  p.  in).  The 
metropolitan  of  Russia  from  the  time  of  the  conversion  (a.d.  988) 
settled  at  Kiev,  and  bis  province  was  part  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  and  appeals  lay  to  Constantinople.  Many  socb 
appeals  were  taken,  notably  in  the  case  of  Leon,  bishop  of  Rostov 
(MouravieS,  op.  cil.  p.  38).  The  metropolilical  see  was  for  a 
short  time  transferred  to  Vladimir  and  then  finally  to  Moscow 
(Mouravieff,  chs.  iv.,  v.).  After  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in 
1453,  the  Russian  metropolitans  were  always  chosen  and  con- 
secrated in  Russia,  appeals  ceased,  and  Moscow  became  de  facia 
autocephalous  (Joyce,  u\n  sup.  p.  379;  Mouravieff,  op.  cit. 
p.  126).  The  tsar  Theodore  in  1587  exercised  the  power  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors  by  deposing  the  metropolitan,  Dionysius 
Gramnutlcus  (Mouravieff,  p.  125).  In  1587  the  see  of  Moscow 
was  raised  to  patriarchal  rank  with  the  consent  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  subsequent  concurrence  of  Alexandria,  Antioch  and 
Jerusalem  (ii.  c.  vi.).  Moscow  be<3me  the  final  court,  in  theory, 
as  it  had  long  been  in  practice.  Certain  religious  bouses,  however, 
had  their  own  final  tribunals  and  were  "  peculiars,"  exempt  from 
any  diocesan  or  patriarchal  jurisdiction  for  at  least  all  causes 
relating  to  Church  property  (ib.  p.  131). 

The  subject  matter  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  Russia 
during  the  whole  patriarchal  period  included  matrimonial  and 
testamentary  causes,  inheritance  and  sacrilege, and  many  questions 
concerning  the  Church  domains  and  Church  property,  as  well  as 
spiritual  offences  of  clergy  and  laity  (ib.).  Tie  bishops  had 
consistorial  cotuts;  the  patriarchs,  chanceries  and  consistories 
(ib.).  Bishops  were  judged  in  synod  (see,  e.(.  the  case  of  the 
archbishop  of  Polotsk  in  1622,  «6.  p.  179)  and  only  lawfully 
judged  in  synod  (ii.  p.  213). 

'  Clerks  and  the  dependants  of  the  metropolitan  (aftcr«'ards 
the  patriarch)  appear  to  have  been  immune  from  secular  juris- 
diction, except  in  the  case  of  crimes  against  life,  from  the  time  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible  (ib.  pp.  180-181).  The  tsar  Michael,  in  the 
earlier  17th  century,  confirmed  these  immunities  in  the  case  of 
the  clergy  of  the  patriarch's  own  diocese,  but  provided  that  in 
country  places  belonging  to  his  diocese,  monasteries,  churches  and 
lands  should  be  judged  in  secular  matters  by  the  Court  of  the' 
Great  Palace,  theoretically  held  before  the  tsar  himself  (16.  p.  181). 
This  tsar  limited  the  "  peculiar  "  monasteries  to  three,  and  gave' 
the  patriarch  jurisdiction  over  them  (16.).  The  next  tsar,  .Mcxis, 
however,  by  his  code  instituted  a  "  Monastery  Court,"  which  was 
a  secular  tribunal  composed  of  laymen,'  to  judge  in  civil  suits 
against  spiritual  persons,  and  in  matters  arising  out  of  their 
manors  and  properties  (ib.  p.  193).  This  court  was  not  In  opera-' 
tion  during  the  time  when  the  patriarch  Nikon  wasalso  in  effect 
first  minister;  but  upon  his  decline  exercised  its  full  jurisdiction 
(ib.p.  2>6).  Nikon  was  himself  tried  for  abdicating  his  see,  causing 
disorder  in  the  realm,  oppression  and  violence,  first  before  a  synod 
of  Moscow  composed  of  his  suffragans  and  some  Greek  bishops,' 
and  afterwards  before  another  synod  in  which  sat  the  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  the  metropolitans  of  Servia  and 
Georgia,  the  archbishops  of  Sinai  and  Wallachia,  and  the  metro-' 
politans  of  Nice',  Amass,  Iconium,  Trebizond,  Varna  and  Sdo, 
besides  the  Russian  bishops.  This  synod  in  1667  deposed  Nikon,' 
degraded  him  from  holy  ordere,  and  sentenced  him  to  perpetual 
penanceinamonastcry(ti.pp.2>o-232).  Tbenext tsar, "Theodore, 
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supprcsMd  the  secular  monastery  court,"  and  directed  tjiat  all 
suits  against  spiritual  persons  should  proceed  only  in  the  patri- 
archal "  court  of  requests  "  {ib.  p.  264).  There  was,  however, 
a  species  of  app<2  comme  d*abus.  Causes  could  be  evoked  to  the 
tsar  himself,  **  when  any  partiality  of  the  judges  in  any  affair  in 
which  they  themselves  were  interested  was  discovered  "  {ib.). 

The  old  system  was  swept  away  by  Peter  the  Great,  who 
settled  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  substantially  on  its  present 
basis.  The  patriarchate  was  abolished  and  its  jurisdiction 
transferred  by  a  council  at  St  Petersburg  in  1721  to  a  Holy 
Governing  Synod.  The  change  was  approved  by  the  (our 
patriarchs  o(  the  East  in  1723  (it.  chs.  xv.-zvii.).  Peter  per- 
manently transferred  to  the  secular  forum  the  testamentary 
jurisdiction  and  that  concerning  inheritance,  as  also  questions  of 
"  sacrilege  "  {ib.  p.  264).  As  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  legislation, 
beginning  with  him  and  ending  with  Catherine  II.,  all  church 
property  of  every  kind  was  transferred  to  secular  administration, 
allowances,  according  to  fixed  scales,  being  made  for  ministers, 
monks  and  fabrics  (.op.  cil.  translator's  appendix  i.  p.  41  j  et  seq.). 
There  remain  to  the  spiritual  courts  in  Russia  the  purely  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  of  clerks  and  laity  and  matrimonial  causes. 

The  court  of  first  instance  is  the  "  consistorial  court  "  of  the 
bishop.  This  consists  of  a  small  body  of  ecclesiastics.  Its 
decisions  must  be  confirmed  by  the  bishop  (op.  cU.  translator's 
appendix  ii.  pp.  42>423). .  In  the  more  important  causes,  as 
divorce  (i.e.  a  vinculo),  it  only  gives  a  provisional  decision, 
which  is  reported  by  the  bishop,  with  his  own  opinion)  for  final 
judgment,  to  the  Most  Holy  Governing  Synod. 

The  governing  synod  is  the  final  court  of  appeal.  It  consists 
of  a  small  number  of  bishops  and  priests  nominated  by  the  tsar, 
and  is  assisted  by  a  "  procurator,"  who  is  a  layman,  who  explains 
to  it  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  and  serves  as  the  medium  of 
communication  between  it  and  the  autocrat  and  secular 
authorities.  It  deals  with  the  secular  crimes  ol  spiritual  persons, 
if  of  importance  and  if  not  capital  (these  last  being  reserved 
for  the  secular  forum),  and  with  heresy  and  schism.  It  is  the 
only  court  which  can  try  bishops  or  decree  divorce.  The  tsar 
formally  confirms  its  judgments;  but  sometimes  reduces 
penalties  in  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  (sec  Mouia- 
vicff,  op.  cU.  ch.  xvii.  translator's  app.  ii.). 

The  governing  synod  now  sits  at  St  Petersburg,  but  appoints 
delegated  commissions,  with  a  portion  ol  its  jurisdiction,  in 
Moscow  and  Georgia.  The  latter  commission  is  presided  over 
by  the  "  exarch  "  (supra). 

Since  the  War  of  Independence,  the  kingdom  of  Greece  has 
been  ecclesiastically  organized  after  the  model  of  Russia,  as  one 
autoccphalous  "  province,"  separated  from  its  old  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople,  with  an  honorary  metropolitan  and  honorary 
archbishops  (Neale,  op.  eil.  Gen.  Introd.  vol.  i.).  The  Holy 
Synod  possesses  the  metropoliticaJ  jurisdiction.  It  sits  at 
Athens.  The  metropolitan  of  Athens  is  president,  and  there  are 
four  other  members  appointed  by  the  government  in  annual 
rotation  from  the  senior  bishops.  There  is  attached  to  it  a  govern- 
ment commissioner,  with  no  vote,  but  affixing  his  signature  to 
the  synodical  judgments  (Joyce,  op.  cil.  p.  35). 

The  subject  matter  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Hellenic  courts 
Christian  seems  to  be  confined  to  strictly  spiritual  discipline, 
mainly  in  regard  to  the  professional  misconduct  of  the  clergy. 
Imprisonment  may  be  inflicted  in  these  last  cases  (ti.).  All 
matrimonial  causes  are  heard  by  the  secular  tribunals  (Lehr, 
op.  cil.  sec.  587). 

The  bishop's  consistorial  court,  consisting  of  himself  and  four 
priests,  has  a  limited  jurisdiction  in  first  instance.  Such  a  court 
can  only  suspend  for  seven  days  unless  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Holy  Synod  Goyce,  op.  eil.). 

The  Holy  Synod  can  only  inflict  temporary  suspension,  or 
imprisonment  for  fifteen  days,  unless  with  the  sanction  of  the 
King's  ministry.  Deprivation,  or  imprisormicnt  for  more  than 
two  months,  requires  the  approval  of  the  king  (ib.).  The  king 
or  the  ministry  do  not,  however,  rehear  the  cause  by  way  of 
appeal,  but  merely  restrain  severity  of  sentence  (ib.). 

The  Church  ol  Cyprus  has  been  autoccphalous  since  at  any  rate 


the  oecumenical  synxxl  of  Ephesus  in  431.  The  cpiicopate  now 
consists  of  an  archbishop  and  three  suffragans  (Hackett,  Orllud** 
Church  in  Cyprus,  iqoi,  ch.  v.  <l  passim).  The  final  court  ii 
the  island  synod,  which  consists  of  llie  archbishop,  his  suSragant 
and  four  dignified  priests.  It  has  original  and  exclusive  cof- 
nixance  of  causes  of  deposition  of  bishops  (op.  cii.  pp.  260,  262). 

Each  bishop  is  assisted  by  at  least  two  olficers  with  judicial 
or  quasi-judicial  powers,  the  "  archimandrite  "  who  adjudicates 
upon  causes  of  revenue  and  the  archdeacon  who  adjudicates  on 
questions  between  deacons  (op.ci/. pp.  272-273).  The  "exaicfa" 
of  the  archbishop,  who  is  a  dignitary  but  not  a  bishop,  has  a  seat 
in  the  provincial  synod. 

In  the  Balkan  States,  the  system — inherited  from  Byzantine 
and  Turkish  times — of  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  prevails,  except 
that  they  are  now  autocephalous,and  independent  of  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  Matrimonial  causes  in  Servia  are  of  ocdesi- 
astical  cognixance  (Lehr,  op.  cU.  sect.  901). 

AuTHORrriBS. — Sc  Augustine,  Epitile^;  CoJdx  TTuodnnamms, 
edited  by  Th.  Momrasen  and  P.  M.  Meyer  (IQ05);  Codeami  NtwUt 
of  Emperor  Justinian,  cd.  J.  Gothofredus  (1^5)  ^  T.  BaUamon, 
•'in   Cone. " 
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juris  rcctesiastici  (1726);   J.  Godolphin,  Ahridgement  of.  the  Ims 
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[Oxfwul.  1761):  D.  Covanuvia.-.  Dp.v/i  nfnuia  (Antwerp,  1638); 
itun  Hardouin,  ConcUia  (1715);  J.  D.  Mansi.  Camaiia  (l79»-l^k; 
E.  Stillingllcct,  EccUsiastical  Jurisdiclion  (1704);  L.  S.  le  Nain  dc 
Tillcmont.  Mf moires  pour  sen-ir  i  t'ltistoirc  etd.'suistique  (1701-1712J; 
P.  T,  Durand  de  Matllanc,  Dictionnaire  du  dfoit  canenique  (1761): 
Dictionnaire  eccUsiaslique  et  canonique,  par  w.ye  loci^^  de  religietix 
(Paris,  1765);  Z.  B.  van  Espcn.  Jus  ecilesiaUicmm  wiwiibi 
(Louvain,  1720),  De  recursu  ad  Prijuipem,  obserualiomet  w  Cou- 
cilium  Lateranense  t'r. ;  L.  Thomassin,  Vetus  et  nova  Aisciplina 
ecc.  (1705-1706):  W.  Bc\Tridgc.  Synodicon  (Oxfoitl.  1672): 
J.  A.  S.  da  Carnota.  Life  of  Pombal  (1S4J) ;  J  P.  Migne,  DicHtnuairt 
de  droit  canon.  (Paris,  1844);  R.  Keith,  History  e^  the  ScaiUsh 
Bishops  (Edinburgh,  1824):  P.  N,  Vivcs  y  t  ebriA,  Usages  ydemas 
detechos  dc  Calatuila  (18,12);  C.  A.  Cornelius,  SpeHSha  Ayrkaus 
Hisioria  (Upsala.  1S75);  Mouravicff,  Jlislorv  of  Iht  Russian  Church 
(trans,  Blackmorc.  1842):  FfoulUcs.  Manual  of  Bedesiaslical  History 
(18J1):  E.  H.  Landon,  Manual  of  Councils  of  Ike  Chtmk  (1893): 
W,  H.  Ilalc,  Precedents  in  Criminal  Cases  (London.  1847) ;  E.  B. 
Puscy.  Councils  of  the  Church  (0.\ford,  1857);  C.  J.  von  Hefck, 
Concilicngrschichle  (Frcihurj,  1855-1890);  >I.  Caadry,  °  TVaitf  is 
la  ligislalinn  des  culles  (P,iris,  1854);  W.  Stubba,  Sasct  Ckarlen 
(Oxford.  189s);  A.  VV.  Iladdan  and  W.  Scubfas,  Cntaab  mi 
£f,-;„ .■,.,.,-,./  r^,„..„.^,.i,  (O. (,.'.!,  1SMI:  A.  J.  Stephens.  BuUii- 
as-u.,^  -.x.j.arti  (1S45);  11.  C.  Kothcry,  ILi^itt  of  Cases  befcn  Dele- 
gates (1864);  J.  W.  Joyce,  The  Sword  and  the  Keys  (2nd  ed..'l88l): 
Report  7/  EccUsiastical  Courts  Commissiau  (1888) :  P,  Founicr,  Let 
OfficiatHesaumoyenittl,\i»o);  S.^.^xcMt,Eitmeulsof  EtcltxUihctl 
Law  (New  York,  1889-1800);  S.  Saoguincti,  Juris  ecc  iust.  (Rome. 
1890);  J.  F.  Stephen.  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Englaui 
(London,  1883);  Pollock  and  Maitland.  History  of  EnfKsk  Lo» 
before  Edward  I.  (189S);  F.  W.  MaitUnd,  lUman  Camon  Laa  is 
the  Cluerch  of  Euflani  (1898);, R.  Owen,  Camom  Ltm  (iMU):  Sir 

i,  ScoSiKii 
CromweU  (1902) : 
S.'Akhner,  Compendium  juris  sccUsimsl.  (8ch  ed.,  Bfixen.  1905, 
espcctally  in  regard  to  Auatro-Hungarian  Empbe);  J.  Hackett, 
History  of  the  Orthodox  Church  m  Cypnu'(l90I) :  Tauber,  Uartuait 
juris  canonici  (1906);  E.  L.  Taunton,  Law  of  the  Church  (London, 
1906);  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Disdplim 
(1905).  (W.G.F.  P.) 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW.  in  its  broadest  sense,  the  sum  of 
the  authoritative  rules  governing  the  Christian  Church,  whether 
in  its  internal  polity  or  in  its  relations  with  the  secular  power. 
Since  there  ate  various  churches,  widely  differing  alike'  in  their 
principles  and  practice,  it  follows  that  a  like  difference  exists 
in  their  ecclesiastical  law,  which  is  the  outcome  of  their  corponte 
consciousness  as  modified  by  their  several  relations  to  the 
secular  authority.  At  the  outset  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  churches  which  are  "  established  "  and  those  that  are 
"  free,"  The  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  latter  are,  like  the  rules 
of  a  private  society  or  club,  the  concern  of  the  members  of  the 
church  only,  and  come  under  the  purview  of  the  state  only  i« 
so  far  as  they  come  in  conflict  with  the  secular  law'(e.(.  polygamy 
.  among  the  Mormons,  or  violation  of  the  tnist-dcetls  nnder  wfai^ 


the  Church  oj  Eu^ni  (1898J;  K.  Owen,  Caum  Ltm  (IS 
R.  J.  Phillimore,  Ecclesiastical  Law  (2nd  ed.,  I89S);  J.  W. 
innea,  Comparative  Principles  of  the  Laics  ofEngfanaand^  . 
( 1903) ;  R.  B.  Merrim.tn,  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  CromweU 
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the  property  of  a  church  is  held). '  In  the  ate  of "  establisbed  " 
Cburchet,  o*  the  other  hand,  whatever  the  varying  principle 
on  which  the  system  is  based,  or  the  difference  in  its  practical 
application,  the  essential  conditions  are  that  the  ecclesiastical 
biw  is  also  the  law  of  the  land,  the  decisions  of  the  church  courts 
betag  enforced  by  the  dvil  power.  This  holds  good  both  of  the 
Roman  CatJiolie  Church,  wherever  this  is  recognised  as  the 
"  state  religion,"  of  the  Oriental  Churches,  whether  closely 
identified  with  the  state  itself  (as  in  Russia),  or  endowed  with 
powcis  over  particular  nationalities  witiiin  the  state  (as  in  tlie 
Ottoman  empire),  and  of  the  various  Protestant  Churches 
established  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Writen  on  the  theory  of  ecclesiastical  law,  moreover,  draw 
•  fundamental  distinction  between  that  of  tlie  Church  of  Rome 
and  that  of  the  Protestant  national  or  territorial  Chuiches. 
This  distinction  is  due  to  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  be  the  only  Church,  her  laws  being  thus  of  unWeisal  oblipition ; 
whereas  the  bws  of  the  various  established  Protestant  Churches 
•re  valid— at  least  so  far  as  legal  obligation  is  concerned— only 
within  the  limits  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  estabSshccl. 
The  practical  effects  of  this  distinction  have  been,  and  still  are, 
of  enormous  importance.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  even 
when  recognized  as  the  state  religion,  is  nowhere  "  established  " 
in  the  sense  of  being  identified  with  the  state,  but  is  rather  an 
intperiam  tx  imptrio  which  negotiates  on  equal  terms  with  the 
state,  the  results  behig  embodied  h>  concordats  (f  .a.)  between 
the  stale  and  the  pope  as  head  of  the  Church,  liic  concordats 
are  of  the  nature  of  truces  in  the  perennial  conflict  between  the 
spiritual  and  secular  poweis,  and  bnply  m  principle  no  surrender 
ofthecbimsof  the  one  to  those  of  the  other.  Where  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Church  is  not  recognized  as  a  state  religion,  as  m  the 
United  States  br  hi  the  British  Islands,  she  is  in  the  position  of 
a  "  free  Church,"  her  jurisdiction  is  only  in  Joro  eotudcntiae, 
and  her  ecclesiastical  laws  have  no  validity  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  root  principle  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law  of  the  established  Protestant  Churches  is  the 
rejection  of  alien  jurisdiction  and  the  assertion  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  state,  liie  theory  underlying  this  may  vary.  The 
aovereignmay  berega>ded,as  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  emperor 
or  of  the  English  kiap  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution, 
M  the  vicar  of  God  in  all  causes  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
within  hb  realm.  As  the  first  fervent  belief  in  the  divine  right 
of  khigs  faded,  however,  a  new  basis  bad  to  be  discovered  for 
a  relation  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powets  against 
which  Rome  had  never  ceased  to  protest.  This  was  found  in 
the  so-called  "coUegial"  theory  of  Church  government  (.KoUtgiol- 
tyslem),  which  assumed  a  sort  of  tacit  concordat  between  {he  slate 
and  the  religious  communHy,  by  which  the  latter  vests  in  the 
former  the  right  to  exercise  a  certain  part  of  the  jus  in  sacra 
properly  inbmnt  in  the  Church  (see  PvrENDoar,  Saiimt). 
This  had  great  and  lasting  effects  on  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  Protestant  ecclesiastical  law  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Reformation  there  and  of  the  Church  that  was 
Its  outcome,  no  theory  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  is  conceivable 
that  would  be  satisfactoiy  at  once  to  lawyers  and  to  all  schoob 
of  opinion  within  the  Church.  This  has  been  abundantly  proved 
by  the  attitude  of  hicreasing  opposition  assumed  by  the  clergy, 
under  the  hiflaence  of  the  Tractaiian  movement,  towards  the 
civil  power  in  ijiatters  ecclesiastical,  an  attitude  Impossible  to 
justify  on  any  accepted  theory  of,the  Establishment  (see  below). 

Protestant  ecclesiastical  law,  then,  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (1)  by  being  more  limited  in  its 
scope,  ( j)  by  having  lor  its  autlwritative  source,  not  <he  Church 
only  or  even  mainly,  but  the  Church  in  more  or  less  complete 
union  with  or  subordination  to  the  State,  the  latter  being  con- 
sidered, equally  with  the  Church,  as  an  organ  of  the  will  of  God. 
The  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  other  hand, 
whatever  its  origin,  is  now  vaNd  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  the 
sanction  of  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  And  here  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  "  canon  law  "  is  not  identical  with  the  "  ecclesi- 
astical law  "  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    By  the  canon  law 


is  meant,  substantially,  the  contents  of  the  Corpus  Juris  canonici, 
which  have  been  largely  superseded  or  added  to  by,  e.j.  the 
canons  of  the  council  of  Trent  and  the  Vatican  decrees.  The 
long  projected  codification  of  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical 
hiw  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  work  of  gigantic  labour,  was  not 
taken  in  hand  until  the  pontificate  of  Pius  X.  (See  also  Canon 
Law  and  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction.) 

The  ecclesiastical  law  of  England  is  in  complete  dependence 
upon  the  authority  of  the  state.  The  Church  of  England  cannot 
be  said,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  to  have  a  corporate  etistence 
or  even  a  representative  assembly.  The  Convocation  of  York  and 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  are  provincial  assemblies  possess- 
ing no  legislative  or  judicial  authority;  even  such  purely 
ecclesiastical  questions  as  may  be  formally  commended  to  their 
attention  by  "  letters  of  business  "  from  the  crown  can  only  be 
finally  settled  by  act  of  parliament.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  are 
for  the  most  part  officered  by  laymen,  whose  subordbtation  to 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  is  purely  formal,  and  the  final  court 
of  appeal  is  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Councfl.  In 
like  manner  changes  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  are  made  directly 
by  parliament  in  the  ordinary  course  of  legislation,  and  in  point 
of  fact  a  very  large  portion  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  law 
consists  of  acts  of  parliament 

The  sources  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Engbnd  are  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Richard  Bum  (Tke  EecUsiastical  Law,  9th  ed., 
1842): — "The  ecclesiastical  bw  of  England  is  compounded 
of  these  four  main  ingredients — the  civil  law,  the  canon  law,  the 
common  law,  and  the  statute  law.  And  from  these,  digested  in 
their  proper  rank  and  subordination,  to  draw  out  one  uniform 
law  of  the  church  is  the  purport  of  this  book.  When  these  hiws 
do  interfere  and  cross  each  other,  the  order  of  preference  is  this>- 
'The  civil  law  submitteth  to  the  canon  law;  both  of  these  to 
the  common  law;  and  all  three  to  the  statute  law.  So  that 
from  any  one  or  more  of  these,  without  all  of  them  together, 
or  from  all  of  them  together  without  attending  to  their  com- 
parative obligation,  it  b  not  possible  to  exhibit  any  distinct 
prospect  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  consiitvtion.'  tinder  the 
head  of  statute  law  Bum  includes  '  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  Of 
Religion,  agreed  upon  in  Convocation  in  the  year  1567;  and  in 
like  manner  the  Rubric  of  the  Book  of  Cbmmon  Prayer,  which, 
being  both  of  them  esublisfaed  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  are  to  be 
esteemed  as  part  of  the  statute  law.'  " 

The  first  principle  of  the  ecclesiastidd  Uw  in  England  is  the 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  which  in  the  present 
state  of  the  constitutbn  means  the  same  thing  as  the  supremacy 
of  parEament.  This  principle  has  been  maintabed  ever  since 
the  Reformation.  Before  the  Reformation  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  the  pope  was  recognized,  with  certain  limitations, 
in  England,  and  the  Church  itself  had  some  pretensions  to 
ecclesiastical  freedom.  The  freedom  of  the  Churoh  b,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  standing  provisions  of  those  charters  on  which  the 
English  constitution  was  based.  The  first  provision  of  Magna 
CtatihipudtccUsiaAnilicanaUitrasil.  By  the  various  enact- 
ments of  the  period  of  the  Reformation  the  whole  constitutional 
position  of  the  Church,  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  pope 
but  with  reference  to  the  state,  was  definitely  fixed.  The  legis- 
lative power  of  convocation  was  held  to  extend  to  the  clergy 
only,  and  even  to  that  extent  required  the  sanction  and  assent 
of  the  crown.  Tbecommon  h>w  courts  controlled  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  claiming  to  have  "  the  expoation  of 
such  statutes  or  acts  of  parliament  as  concen  either  the  extent 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  or  the  mattcis  drpendmg 
before  them.  And  thetefon  if  these  courts  cither  refuse  to  allow 
these  acts  of  parliament,  or  expound  them  in  any  other  sense 
than  b  truly  and  properly  the  exposition  of  them,  the  king's 
great  courts  of  common  law  may  prohibit  and  control  them." 

The  design  et  constracting  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws  was 
entertained  dnifng  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  but  never 
carried  into  effect.  It  b  alluded  to  in  various  sututes  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  obtained  power  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  examine  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws,  with  a  view  of 
deciding  which  ought  10  be  kept  and  which  ought  to  be  aboC'' 
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and  in  the  mttntime  it"  «a* '  enacted  that  ">uch  canons, 
institutions,  ordinances,. synodal  or  provincial  or  other  ecclesi- 
astical laws  or  jurisdictions  spiritual  as  be  yet  accustomed  and 
used  here  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  necessarily  and  con- 
veniently are  requisite  to  be  put  in  ure  and  execution  tor  the 
time,  not  being  repugoaot,  contrarient,  or  derogatory  to  the  laws 
or  statutes  of  the  realm,  nor  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  royal 
crown  of  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  occupied,  exercised, 
and  put  in  ute  for  the  time  with  this  realm  "  (js  Heniy  VIII. 
c.  i6,  ISC.  19,  37c. 8). 

The  work  was  actually  undertaken  and  finished  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  by  a  sub-committee  of  eight  persons,  under  the 
name  of  the  Reformatio  Ugum  tcclesiaslicarum,  which,  however, 
never  obtained  the  royal  assent.  Although  the  powers  of  the 
IS  Henry  VIII.  c.  i  were  revived  by  the  i  Elizabeth  c.  i,  the 
scheme  was  never  executed,  and  the  ecclesiastical  laws  remained 
on  the  footing  assigned  to  them  in  that  statute — so  much  of  the 
old  ecclesiastical  laws  might  be  used  as  had  been  actually  in  use, 
and  was  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  reabn. 

The  statement  is,  indeed,  made  by  Sir  R.  Phillimore  (Ecclai- 
asticai  Law,  3nd  ed.,  189s)  that  the  "  Church  of  England  has  at 
all  times,  before  and  since  the  -Reforxnation,  claimed  the  right 
of  an  independent  Church  in  an  independent  kingdom,  to  be 
jgovemed  by  the  laws  which  she  has  deemed  it  expedient  to 
adopt."  This  position  can  only  be  accepted  if  it  is  confined,  as  the 
authorities  cited  for  it  are  confined,  to  the  resistance  of  inter- 
ference from  abroad.  If  it  mean  that  the  Church,  as  distinguished 
from  the  kingdom,  has  claimed  to  be  governed  by  laws  of  her 
'own  making,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  claim  has  been 
singularly  unsuccessful.  From  the  time  of  the  Reformation  no 
change  has  been  made  in  the  law  of  the  Church  which  has  not 
been  made  by  the  king  and  parliament,  sometimes  indirectly,  as 
by  confirming  the  resolutions  of  convocation,  but  for  the  most 
part  by  statute.  The  list  of  statutes  cited  in  Sir  R.  PhiUimore's 
EcdaiastUoi  Law  fills  eleven  pages.  It  is  only  by  a  kind  of  legal 
fiction  akin  to  the  "  collegial "  theory  mentioned  above,  that  the 
Church  can  be  said  to  have  deemed  it  CKpedient  to  adopt  these 
bws. 

The  terms  on  which  the  Church  Establishment  of  Ireland 
wasabolished,by  the  Irish  Council  Act  of  1869,  may  be  mentioned. 
By  sect.  10  the  present  ecclesiastical  law  was  made  binding  on 
(he  members  for  the  time  being  of  the  Church,  "  as  if  they  had 
mutually  contracted  and  agreed  to  abide  by  and  observe  the 
■ame  ";  and  by  section  ai  it  was  enacted  that  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  should  cease  after  the  ist  of  January  1871,  and  that  the 
eodesiastical  laws  of  Ireland,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  matri- 
monial causes  and  matters,  should  cease  to  exist  as  law.  (See  also 
Enclamd,  Cbukcb  or;  Establisbhent;  &c.) 

Authorities. — The  number  of  works  on  ecclesiastical  law  is  very 
great,  and  it  must  suftkc  here  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  conspicu- 
ous modern  ones;  Ferdinand  Walter,  Lfhrbuch  dcs  Kirchinrechlt 
aller  chrisltkhrn  Kort/essionm  (14th  cd.,  Bonn,  1871);  G.  Phillips, 
/Circ)>f>ir«*/,  Bdc.  i.-vii.  (ReEcnsburg,  1845-1872)  incomplete;  the 
text. book  by  Cardinal  Hergcnrbther  (g.p.):  P.  Hinschius.  Kinlien- 
rtcht  dtt  Kathciiktn  und  PioUilauUn  in  DeutuUand.  6  Bile.  (Berlin, 
1869  sqq.).  only  the  Catholic  part,  a  masterly  and  detailed  survey 
of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  finishetl:  Sir  Roljert  Phillimore.  Eicl.  !.av 
of  Ihe  Church  of  Enzlatid  (2n<l  eH..  edited  by  Sir  Walter  PhillinuTi!, 
2  vols.,  London.  1895).  l^or  further  references  see  Canon  Law,  .ind 
the  article  "  Kirchcnrecht  11  in  Heriog.Hauck,  Knalcncyklopaiit 
(ed.  Leipzig,  1901). 

ECCLBSIASnCUS  ^breviated  to  Ecdus.),  the  alternative 
title  given  in  the  Emli«l«  Bible  to  the  apocryphal  book  otherwise 
called  "  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach."  The  Latin 
word  Ktlttiaslicus  is,  properly  speaking,  not  a  name,  but  an 
epithet  meaning  "  chuichly ,"  so  that  it  would  serve  as  a  designa- 
tion of  any  book  which  was  read  in  church  or  received  ecclesi- 
astical sanction,  but  in  practice  Ecdesiasticus  has  become  a 
by-name  for  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach.  The  true  name  of  the  book 
appears  hi  the  authorities  in  a  variety  of  forms,  the  variation 
affecting  both  the  author's  nsme  and  the  description  of  his  book. 
The  writer's  full  name  is  given  in  I.  37  (Hcb.  text)  as  "  Simeon  the 
son  of  Jeshua  («'.<.  Jesus)  the  son  of  Eleazai  the  son  of  Sira." 
la  tbe  Creek  text  this  name  appears  as  "  Jesus  son  of  Sirach 


Eleaiar  "  (probably  aooRuption  of  the  Hebrew  reading),  and  the 
epithet  "  of  Jerusalem  "  is  added,  the  ttaasUtor  himself  being 
resident  in  EgypL  The  whole  name  is  shortened  sometimes  lo 
"  Son  of  Sira,"  Btn  Sira  in  Hebrew,  Bar  Sira  in  Aramaic,  and 
sometimes  (as  in  tbe  title  prefixed  in  the  Gieekood.  B)  UtSirtdL 
The  work  is  variously  described  as  tbe  Wcrit  (Heb.  text),  Ihe 
Book  (Tahnud),  the  Prottrbr  Uerome),  or  the  Wiiiom  of  thcM* 
of  Sua  (or  Sirach). 

Of  the  date  of  the  book  we  have  only  cat  certain  iodicatiiia. 
It  was  translated  by  a  person  who  says  that  he  "  came  into  ^ypt 
in  the  38th  year  of  Euergetes  the  king  "  (Ptolemy  VII.),  ij.  u 
ija  B.C.,  and  that  he  executed  the  wofk  some  time  later.  Itc 
translator  believed  that  the  writer  of  Ihe  original  was  his  own 
grandfather  (or  ancestor,  riimt).  It  is  therefore  reasonable  It 
suppose  that  the  book  was  composed  not  later  than  the  first  half 
of  the  ind  century  B.C., or  (if  we  give  the  looser  meaning  to  riwwai) 
even  before  the  begitming  of  the  century.  Arguments  for  a  pre- 
Maccabean  date  may  be  derived  (a)  from  the  fact  that  the  book 
contains  apparently  no  reference  to  the  Uaccabean  stiugglts, 
(t)  from  the  eulogy  of  the  priestly  house  of  Zadok  which  fcUinto 
disrepute  during  these  wars  for  independence. 

In  the  Jewish  Church  Ecdesiasticus  hovered  on  the  botdet  tl 
the  canon;  in  the  Christian  Church  it  crossed  and  recrased  the 
border.  'The  book  contains  much  which  attracted  and  also 
much  which  repelled  Jewish  feeling,  and  it  appears  that  it  was 
necessary  to  pronounce  against  its  canooicity.  In  tbe  Talmul 
(Sanhedrin  lOO  b)  Rabbi  Joseph  says  that  it  is  forbidden  to  read 
(t.e.  in  the  synagogue)  the  Ixiok  of  ben  Sira,  and  further  that 
"  if  our  masters  had  not  hidden  the  book  (t-<.  declared  it  un- 
canonical),  we  might  interpret  the  good  things  which  a»  in  it " 
(Scbechter,.'.Q.j;arteii',iii.  691-691).  In  the  Christian  CkuRh it 
was  largely  used  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (c.  aj>.  aoo)  and  by 
St  Augustine. .  The  lists  of  the  Hebrew.canon,  however,  given hgr 
Melito  (c.  AJ>.  180)  and  by  Origen  (c.  aji.  sjo)  rightly  ezcfaide 
Ecdesiasticus,  and  jerome(c.A.D.  j9O-40o)writes:"LettheChuttli 
read  these  two  volumes  (Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Ecdesiasticu) 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  not  for  establishing  the  authority 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  "  (Pratjatio  in  liiros  Sahmmii). 
In  the  chief  MS.  of  the  Septuagint,  cod.  B,  Ecdesiasticus  cotacs 
between  Wisdom  and  Esther,  no  distinction  being  drami  betveca 
canonical  and  uncanonical.  In  the  Vulgate  it  immediately 
precedes  Isaiah.  The  council  of  Trent  declared  this  book  and 
the  rest  of  the  books  reckoned  io  tbe  Thirty-nine  Articles  as 
apociyphal  to  be  canonical. 

The  text  of  the  book  raises  intricate  problems  which  are  stU 
far  from  solution.  The  original  Hebrew  (rediscovered  in  frag- 
ments and  published  between  t896  and  rgoo)  has  come  down 
to  us  in  a  mutilated  and  corrupt  form.  The  beginning  as  far  as 
iii.  yislost.  There  isa  gap  from  xvi.  a6  toxxx.  it.  Thenaie 
marginal  readings  which  show  that  two  difierent  recensions 
existed  once  in  Hebrew.  The  Greek  version  exisls  in  two  foims— 
(a)  that  preserved  in  cod.  B  and  in  the  other  uncial  MSS.,  (i) 
that  preserved  in  the  cursive  codex  148  (Hohnes  and  Parsons). 
The  farmer  has  a  somewhat  briefer  text,  the  latter  agrees  ooR 
dosely  with  the  Hebrew  text.  The  majority  of  Greek  cuishns 
agree  generally  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  offer  the  fuller  test 
in  a  corrupt  form.  The  Syriac(Peshitta)venion  is  paraphrastic, 
but  on  the  whole  it  follows  the  Hebrew  text.  Owing  to  Ihe 
mutilation  of  the  Hebrew  by  the  acddenta  of  time  the  Greek 
version  retains  its  place  as  the  chief  authority  for  the  text,  and 
references  by  chapter  and  verse  are  usually  made  to  it. 

Bickell  and  D.  S.  Margoliouth  have  supposed  that  the  Hebtew 
text  preserved  in  the  fragments  is  not  original,  but  a  tetranslatioo 
from  the  Greek  or  the  Syriac  or  both.  This  view  has  not  coB>- 
mended  itself  to  the  majority  of  scholars,  but  there  is  at  least  a 
residuum  of  truth  in  it.  The  Hebrew  text,  as  we  have  it,  has  a 
history  of  progressive  corruption  behind  it,  and  its  readings 
can  often  be  emended  from  the  Septuagint,  e.f.  xxxvii.  11  (read 
Sr  iiToi  for  the  meaningless  Sic  -ra).  The  Hebrew  maiginsl 
readings  occasionally  seem  to  be  translations  from  the  Creek 
or  Syriac,  e.g.  xxxviii.  4  (trov  mi  for  innw  ^ifliaia).  More 
frequently,  however,  strange  readings  of  Ihe  Creek  sad  Sjrriw 
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■le  to  be  cxpUincd  ta  eoiruptlons  of  «iir  pitwnt  Hebrew. 
SubMuitiiUy  our  Hebrew  must  be  pronounced  original. 

The  restoration  of  a  satisfactory  text  is  beyond  our  hopes. 
Bvtii  before  the  Christian  era  the  boolc  existed  in  two  recensions, 
for  we  cannot  doubt,  after  reading  tbe  Creeic  translator's  preface, 
that  the  translator  amplified  and  paraphrased  the  text  before 
faiin.  It  is  probable  that  at  least  one  considerable  omission  must 
be  laid  to  his  charge,  for  the  hymn  preserved  in  the  Hebrew 
textafterch.U.  iiisalmostcertainlyoriginal.  Ancient  translators 
allowed  themselves  much  liberty  in  their  work,  and  Ecdesiasticus 
possessed  no  reputation  for  canonidty  in  the  ind  century  B.c. 
to  serve  as  a  protection  for  its  text.  Much,  however,  may  be 
done  towards  improving  two  of  the  recensions  which  now  lie 
before  us.  The  incomplete  Hebrew  text  exists  in  four  differrnt 
MSS.;  and  the  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  bad  already 
proved  fruitful.  The^yriac  text,  made  without  doubt  from  the 
Hebrew,  though  often  paraphrastic  is  often  suggestive.  The 
Greek  translation,  made  within  a  century  or  haif^century  of  the 
writing  of  the  book,  must  possess  great  value  for  tbe  criticism 
of  tbe  Hebrew  text.  The  work  of  restoring  true  Hebrew  readings 
may  proceed  with  more  confidence  now  that  we  have  considerable 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  text  to  serve  as  a  model.  For  the 
restoration  of  the  Greek  text  we  have,  besides  many  Greek  MSS., 
uncial  and  cursive,  the  old  Latin,  the  Syro-Hcxaplar,  tbe 
Armenian,  Sahidic  and  Ethiopic  versions,  as  well  as  a  consider- 
able number  of  quotations  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  Each 
of  the  two  recensions  of  the  Greek  must,  however,  be  separately 
studied,  before  any  restoration  of  tbe  original  Greek  text  can  be 
attempted. 

The  uncertainty  of  tbe  text  has  affected  both  English  versions 
unfavourably.  The  Authorized  Version,  following  the  corrupt 
cursives,  is  often  wrong.  The  Revised  Version,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  following  the  uncial  MSS.  sometimes  departs  from  the 
Hebrew,  while  the  Authorized  Version  with  the  cursives  agrees 
with  it.  Thus  the  Revised  Vcrskin  (with  codd.  ■*,  A,  B,  C]  omits 
the  whole  of  iii.  ig,  which  the  Authorized  Version  retains,  but  for 
tbe  clause,"  Mysteries  arerevcalcdunto  the  mcek,"tbeAuthorizcd 
Version  has  the  support  of  the  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  cod.  348. 
Sometimes  both  versions  go  astray  in  places  in  which  the  Hebrew 
text  recommends  itself  as  original  by  its  vigour)  14.  in  vii.  26, 
where  the  Hebrew  is. 

Hast  thou  a  wife  ?  abominate  ber  not. 
Hast  thou  a  hated  wife  ?  trust  not  in  her. 
Again  in  ch.  zxxviii.  the  Hebrew  text  in  at  least  two  interesting 
passages  shows  its  superiority  over  the  text  which  underlies  both 
English  versions. 

Htbrtw.  tUtited  Vtrsion  {timitatly 

Aulkoriied  Version), 
vtr.  I.      Acguaint  thyself  with  a        Honour  a  physician  according 
physician  before  thou  have    to  thy  need  of  him  with  the 
need  of  him.  honours  due  unto  him. 

ver.  15-     He  that  sinneth  against         He    that    sinncth  before  bis 
his  'Maker    will    behave     Maker,  let  him  fall  into  tbehaods 
himself  proudly  against  a    of  the  physician, 
physician. 

In  the  second  instance,  while  the  Hebrew  says  that  the  man  who 
rebels  apinst  his  Heavenly  Benefactor  will  a  fortiori  rebel 
■gainst  a  human  benefactor,  the  Greek  text  gives  a  cynical 
turn  to  the  verse,  "  Let  the  man  who  rebels  against  his  true 
benefactor  be  punished  through  the  tender  mercies  of  a  quack." 
Tbe  Hebrew  text  is  probably  superior  also  in  xliv.  i ,  the  opening 
words  of  the  eulogy  of  tbe  Fathers: "  Let  me  now  praise  favoured, 
men,"  i.«.  men  in  whom  God's  grace  was  shown.  The  Hebrew 
phrase  is  "  men  of  grace,"  as  in  t.  10.  Tbe  Greek  text  of  >.  i, 
*'  famous  men,"  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  loose  paraphrase, 
suggested  by  >.  a,  "The  Lord  manifested  in  them  great 
glory." 

In  character  and  contents  Ecclesiatticus  resembles  the  book  of 
Proverbs.  It  consists  mainly  of  maxims  which  may  be  described 
ia  turn  as  moral,  utilitarian  and  secular.  Occasionally  the 
author  attacks  prevalent  religious  opinions,  e.(.  the  denial  of 
free-will  (xv.  i  i-so),  or  the  assertion  of  God's  indifference  towards 
men's  actions  (xzzv.  I>19).    Occasionally,  again,  Ben  Sira 


touches  the  highest  themes,  and  speaks  of  tbe  nature  of  God: 
"  He  is  All "  (uiii.  j;) ;  "  He  is  One  from  everiasting  "  (xlii.  »i, 
Heb.  text); "  The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  upon  all  flesh  "  (xviii.  13). 
Though  the  book  is  imitative  and  secondary  in  character  it 
contains  several  passages  of  force  and  beauty,  r.{.  ch.  ii.  (how  to 
fear  tbe  Ixird);  xv.  11-10  (on  free-will);  xxiv.  1-22  (the  song  of 
wisdom);  xlii.  15-25  (praise  ot  the  works  of  the  Lord);  xliv. 
I- 1 5  (the  well-known  praise  of  famous  men).  Many  detached 
sayings  scattered  throughout  the  book  show  a  depth  of  insight, 
or  a  practical  shrewdness,  or  again  a  power  of  concise  speech, 
which  stamps  them  on  tbe  memory.  A  few  examples  out  of 
many  may  be  cited.  "  Call  no  man  Messed  before  his  death  " 
(xi.  28);  "  He  that  touchcth  pitch  shall  be  defiled  "  (xiii.  1): 
"  He  hath  not  given  any  man  licence  to  sin  "  (xv.  90);  "  Man 
cherisheth  anger  against  man;  and  doth  he  seek  healing  from 
the  Lord?"  (xxviii.  3);  "Mercy  is  seasonable  ...  as  clouds  of 
rain  "  (xxxv.  20) ;  "  All  things  are  double  one  against  another: 
and  he  hath  made  nothing  imperfect "  (xlii.  24,  the  motto  of 
Butler's  AnaXofy);  "  Work  your  work  before  the  lime  Cometh, 
and  in  his  time  he  will  give  you  your  reward  "  (li.  30).  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  words  just  quoted  it  cannot  be  said  that  Ben 
Sira  preaches  a  hopeful  religion.  Though  he  prays,  "  Renew 
thy  signs,  and  repeat  thy  wonders  .  .  .  Fill  Sion  with  thy 
majesty  and  thy  "Temple  with  thy  glory"  (xxxvi.  6,  14  (10), 
Heb.  text),  he  does  not  look  for  a  Messiah.  Of  the  resurrection 
of  thf  dead  or  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  there  is  no  word, 
not  even  in  xli.  1-4,  where  the  author  exhorts  men  not  to  fear 
death.  Like  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10,  1 1)  he  asks,  "  Who 
shall  give  praise  to  the  Most  High  in  the  grave?"  In  hi* 
maxims  of  life  he  shows  a  somewhat  frigid  and  narrow  mind. 
He  is  a  pessimist  as  regards  women;  "  From  a  woman  was  the 
beginning  of  sin;  and  because  of  ber  we  all  die  "  (xxv.  24).  He 
does  not  believe  in  home-spun  wisdom;  "  How  shall  he  become 
wise  that  holdeth  the  plough  ?  "  (xxxviii.  25).  Artificers  are  not 
expected  to  pray  like  the  wise  man;  "  In  the  handywork  of 
their  craft  is  their  prayer  "  (c.  34).  Merchants  are  expected 
to  cheat;  "  Sin  will  thrust  itself  in  between  buying  and  selling  " 
(xxvii.  2). 

BiBLioGRAPifY  — The  literature  of  Ecelesiatleus  has  grown  very 
oon>;iderably  since  the  discovery  of  the  first  Hebrew  fragment  in 
1^96.  A  useful  summary  of  it  is  found  at  the  end  of  Israel  Li>vi's 
article.  "  Sirach."  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia.  Eberhard  Nestle's 
anTcle  in  Hastincs's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  is  important  for  its 
bibliographical  inrormation  as  well  as  in  other  respects.  A  complete 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  fraKments  in  collotjrpe  facsimile  was  pub* 
lishcd  jointly  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Presses  io  1901. 
J.  H.  A.  Hart's  edition  of  cod.  348  throws  much  light  on  some  of 
the  problems  of  this  book.  It  contains  a  fresh  collation  of  all  the  chief 
authorities  {ftfcb.,  Syr.,  Syr.-Hex.,  Lat.and  Gr.)  for  the  text,  together 
with  a  complete  textual  commentary. 

T^e  account  given  in  the  Synopsis  attributed  to  Athanasius 
(Migne,  F.G..  iv.  375-3^  j)  has  an  interest  of  its  own.  The  beginning 
is  given  in  the  Authorized  Version  as  "  A  prologue  made  tiy  an 
uneeruin  author."  (W.  E.  B.) 

BCOBERT,  or  EcGBEKBT  (d.  839),  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  803  on  the  death  of  Beorhtric.  It 
is  said  that  at  an  earlier  period  in  his  life  he  had  been  driven  out 
for  three  yean  by  Offa  and  Beorhtric.  The  accession  of  Ecgbert 
seems  to  have  brought  about  an  invasion  by  ^thelmund,  earl 
of  the  Hwicce,  who  was  defeated  by  Weoxtan,  earl  of  Wiltshire. 
In  8 1 5  Ecgbert  ravaged  the  whole  of  the  territories  of  the  West 
Welsh,  which  probably  at  this  time  did  not  include  much  more 
than  Cornwall.  The  next  important  occurrence  in  the  reign 
was  the  defeat  of  Beornwujf  of  Merda  at  a  place  called  Ellandun 
in  825.  After  this  victory  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Essex  sub- 
mitted to  Wesscx;  while  tbe  East  Anglians,  who  slew  Beomwulf 
shortly  aflerwartls,  acknowledged  Ecgbert  as  overlord.  In 
829  the  Iting  conquered  Mcrda,  and  Northumbria  accepted 
him  as  overlord.  In  830  he  led  a  successful  expedition  against 
the  Welsh.  In  836  he  was  defeated  by  the  Danes,  but  in  838 
he  won  a  battle  against  them  and  their  allies  the  West  Welsh 
at  Hingston  Down  in  Cornwall.  Ecgbert  died  in  839,  after  a 
reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  j£lhel- 
wulf.  A  somewhat  difficult  question  has  arisen  a*  to  the 
parentage  of  Ecgbert.    Under  the  year  825  the  Chronicle  sutcs 
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that  in  his  eastern  conquests  Ecgbert  lecoveied  vrfut  had  been 

the  rightful  property  of  his  Itln.    The  father  of  Ecgbert  was 

called  Ealhmund,  and   we  find  an  Ealhmund,  king  in  Kent, 

mentioned  in  a  charter  dated  784,  who  is  identified  with  Ecgbert 's 

father  in  a  late  addition  to  the  Chromde  under  the  date  7S4. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Cbrom'cle  in  815  refen  to  some 

daim  through  Ine  of  Wessex  bom  whose  brother  Ingeld  Ecgbert 

was  descended. 

See  Anefc-Saxon  CknnicU,  edited  by  Earte  and  Plummer  (Oxford, 

1899);   W.  de  C.  Birch,  Carlularitm  StxmiaiM  (London,  188;- 

W  "     " "■ 

iird 


charten,  and  the  view  is  put  forward  that  he  fcmained  abroad  con- 
siderably later  than  the  date  f[iven  by  the  Chronidc  ffir  his  accession. 
On  the  other  hand  a  charter  m  Birch,  Cart.  Sax.,  purporting  to  date 
from  79a,  contains  the  curious  statement  that  peace  was  made 
Iwtween  Coenwulf  and  Ecgbert  in  that  year. 

BCOBBRT,  or  Eccbeeht  (d.  766),  archbuhop  of  York,  was 
made  bishop  of  that  sec  in  734  by  CeolwuU ,  king  of  Northumbria, 
succeeding  Wilfrid  IL  on  the  tatter's  resignation.  The  pall  was 
sent  him  in  73s  and  he  became  the  first  northern  anibisbop 
after  Faulinus.  He  was  the  brother  of  Eadberbt,  who  ruled 
Northumbria  737-758.  He  was  the  recipient  of  the  famous 
letter  of  Bede,  dealing  with  the  evils  arising  from  spurious 
monasteries.  Ecgberht  himself  wrote  a  Dialopa  Bcdesiasticae 
iHstilulioHis,  a  PeHiltniiak  and  a  Pmlijieak.  He  was  a  corre- 
spondent of  St  Boniface,  who  asks  him  to  support  his  censure 
of  ^thclbald  of  Merda. 

See  Bede.  Continuaiio,  sub.  ann.  733,  735,  766,  and  Epistoia  ad 
Et^KTdum  (Plummer,  Ctadord,  1896):  Chmtide,  sub  ann.  734,  73J, 
738,  766  (Earle  and  fiununcr,  Oxford,  1890) ;  Maddan  and  Stubtn, 
Omncttt  and  Ecdcsiatlifal  Ihaimttib  (Chdoid,  1869-1878),  iii. 
403-431 ;  Prxttdintt  oj  Surkts  Society  (Durham,  1853). 

ECOFRITH  (d.  685),  king  of  Northumbria,  succeeded  his 
father  Oswio  in  671.  He  was  married  to  iCthelihryth,  daughter 
of  Anna  of  East  Anglia,  who,  however,  took  the  veil  shortly  after 
Ecgfrith's  accession,  a  step  which  possibly  led  to  his  long  quarrel 
with  Wilfrid  archbishop  of  York.  Ecgfrith  married  a  second  wife, 
Eormenburg,  befote  678,  the  year  in  which  be  eqxUed  Wilfrid 
from  his  kingdom.  Early  in  his  reign  he  defeated  the  Picts  who 
bad  risen  in  revolt.  Between  671  and  67s  Ecgfrith  defeated 
Wulfkere  of  Merda  and  seized  Lindsey.  In  679,  however,  he 
was  defeated  by  iGthelrcd  of  Mercia,  who  had  married  his  .sister 
Osthryth,  on  the  river  Trent.  Ecgfrith's  brother  ^Ifwine  was 
knhid  in  the  battle,  and  the  province  of  Lindsey  was  given  up 
when  peace  was  restored  at  the  intervention  of  Theodora  of 
Canterbury.  In  684  Ecgfrith  sent  an  expedition  to  Irehind 
imder  his  general  Berht,  which  seems  to  have  been  unsuccessful 
In  685,  against  the  advice  of  Cuthbcrt,  he  led  a  force  against 
the  Picts  under  bis  cousin  Burde,  son  of  Bik,  was  lured  by 
a  feigned  fiigbt  Into  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  slain  at 
Kechtanesmere  (now  Dunnichen)  in  Forfarshire.  Bede  dates 
the  beginning  of  the  dedine  of  Northumbria  ban  hi*  death. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Aldfrith. 

Sec  Eddius,  Vila  WiUridi  (Raine,  Hisloriaxj  of  Churck  of  York, 
Rolls,  Series,  London,  1879-1894),  19, 20,  »4, 34,  39,  44;  BtM,Hist. 
Bed.  (Hummer, Oxford,  1896),  iii.  14,  iv.  j,  la,  13,  18, 19,  ti,  26. 

BOOORINE,  in  chemistry,  CiHuNOi,  a  cydoheptane  derivative 
With  a  nitrogen  bridge.  It  is  obtained  by  hydrolysing  cocaine 
with  adds  or  alkalis,  and  crystallises  with  one  molecule  of  water, 
the  crystals  melting  at  198°  to  199°  C.  It  is  laevo-rotatory,  and  on 
warming  with  alkalis  gives  lso<cgonine,  which  is  dextro-rotatory. 
It  is  a  tertiary  base,  and  has  also  the  properties  of  an  add  and 
an  alcohol.  When  boiled  with  caustic  baryta  it  gives  methyl 
amine.  It  Is  the  carboxylic  add  corresponding  to  trq>ine,  for  it 
yields  the  same  products  on  oxidation,  and  by  treatment  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride  is  converted  into  anhydroecgonine, 
OHuNO.,  which,  when  heated  to  280"  C.  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  splits  out  carbon  dioxide  and  yields  ttopidine,  CtHiiN. 
Anhydroecgonine  melts  at  7if  C,  and  has  an  add  and  a  basic 
character.  It  is  an  unsaturated  compound,  and  on  oxidation 
with  potassium  permanganate  gives,  sucdnic  add.  It  is  ap- 
parently a  tropidine  monocarboxylic  add,  for  on  exhaustive 
methylation  It  yields  cycloheptatriene-i-3-$-carbozyUc  add-7. 


Sodium  in  amyl  akabid  solulkm  induces  it  to- bydnecgooiifiM 
CiHitNOk,  while  moderate  oxidation  by  pouasium  p«aa> 
ganate  converts  it  into  tuxfctoruna.  The  preaaofle  o<  the  hqitv 
methylene  ring  in  these  conpounds  is  ahwrn  by  the  pcedtctiM 
of  subclone  by  the  exhaustive  metbylalioa,  &&,  of  hydroecgD<» 
dine  ethyl  ester  (see  PoLVHKiaYLEios  and  Tsomre).  Ths 
above  compounds  may  be  lepieaenled  as; 
CH,-CH CB-COOH    CHr-CH— CBCOOS    ^Hi-CB CBCOOB 

JNCa,Cat)H          I        N-CBiRH                I        RIS1CH, 
Hf-CH CBi  CHr-CH CH  CBr-Ca CH, 

Ecgonine  Anhydroecgonine         Hydroccgonidine 

BCHBQARAT  T  ECEAGUIRRB,  lOSA  (1833-  ),  Spanish 
mathematidan,  statesman  and  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Madrid 
in  March  1833,  and  was  educated  at  the  gtammar  school  of 
Murcia,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Escuela  de  Caminos  ax  the 
capital.  His  exemplary  diligence  and  unusual  mathematical 
capacity  were  soon  noticed.  In  1853  be  passed  out  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  engineers,  and,  after  a  brief  practical  experience  at 
Almeria  and  Granada,  was  appointed  professor  of  pure  aad 
applied  mathematics  in  the  school  where  he  had  lately  been  a 
pupil.  His  ProUevuu  de  (eomelria  analllica  (1865)  and  Tcorlu 
nodemas  de  la  flsica  midad  de  las  fucrzas  materiales  (1S6;)  arc 
said  to  be  esteemed  by  competent  judges.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Sodety  of  Political  Economy,  helped  to  found  La  Rniita, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  propagating  Free  Trade  doctrines 
in  the  press  and  on  the  platform.  He  was  dearly  marked  out 
for  office,  and  when  the  popular  movement  of  1868  overthrew  the 
monarchy,  he  resigned  his  post  for  a  place  in  the  revolutionaiy 
cabinet.  Between  1867  and  1874  he  acted  as  minister  of  edua- 
tion  and  of  finance;  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Bouiboa 
dynasty  be  withdrew  from  politics,  and  won  a  new  reputation  a 
a  dramatist. 

As  early  as  1867  he  wrote  ta  Sija  tialural,  which  was  rejected, 
and  remained  unknown  till  1877,  when  it  appeared  with  the  title 
of  Para  lot  culpa  lot  perta.  Another  play.  La  VUima  Nocke,  also 
written  in  t867,  was  produced  in  t875;  but  in  the  latter  year 
Echcgaray  was  already  accepted  as  the  successful  author  of  B 
Libra  laJonario,  played  at  the  Teatro  de  Apolo  on  the  18th  of 
February  1874,  under  the  tnmsparent  pseudonym  of  Jorge 
Hayaseca.  Later  in  the  same  year  Echcgaray  won  a  populir 
triumph  with  La  Eiposo  del  Kniadar,  in  which  the  good  and  bed 
qualities — the  dever  stagecraft  and  unbridled  extravagance— 
of  his  later  work  arc  dearly  noticeable.  From  1874  onwards 
Ik  wrote,  with  varying  success,  a  prodigious  number  of  pbya 
Among  the  most  favoorable  spedmens  of  his  talent  may  be 
mentioned  £n  el  puna  de  la  espada  (1875);  O  /antra  6  saiMd 
(1877),  which  has  been  tmnsktted  into  Swedish  and  Italian; 
En  el  seno  de  la  muerle  (1879),  of  which  there  exists  an  admirable 
German  version  by  Fastenrath.  BLpan  Gateolo  (1881},  peihsps 
the  best  of  Ecbegaray's  plays  in  conception  and  execution,  has 
been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  still  holds  the  stsje. 
The  humoroUs  proverb,  i  Piensa  mat  y  acertarts  t  exemplifies  the 
author's  limitations,  but  the  attempt  is  interesting  as  an  instance 
of  ambitious  versatility.  His  susceptibility  to  new  idesa  is 
illustrated  in  such  pieces  as  Mariana  (1893),  Uancka  que  limpi* 
(189s),  Bt  tlija  de  Don  Juan  (1892),  and  Ef  Loco  Dios  (1900); 
these  indicate  a  dose  study  of  Ibsen,  and  El  Lo(4>  Dios  morf 
espedally  might  be  taken  for  an  unintentional  parody  d 
It»en's  symbolism. 

Echcgaray  succeeded  to  the  fiteraiy  Inheritance  of  L6pcx  oe 
Ayala  and  of  Tamayo  y  Bans;  and  though  he  possesses  neither 
the  poetic  imagination  of  tht  first  nor  the  Instinctive  Uct  of  the 
second.  It  Is  impossible  to  deny  that  he  has  reached  a  l*ig» 
audience  than  dther.  Not  merely  in  Spain,  but  fn  every  land 
where  Sptniish  is  spoken,  and  in  cities  as  remote  fiom  Madrid  ts 
Munich  and  Stockholm,  be  has  met  with  an  appredatioa  in- 
comparably beyond  that  accorded  to  any  other  Spanish  dramatist 
of  recent  years.  But  it  would  be  more  than  usually  nA  to 
prophesy  that  this  exceptional  popularity  will  endure.  Tlwe 
have  been  signs  of  a  reaction  in  Spain  itself,  and  Ecbegarays 
I  tctuto  to  poliUcs  in  190S  was  significant  enough.    He  appBo 
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his  mftthnnatica  to  the  dnma;  no  miter  czceli  him  ia  artful 
construction,  in  the  armngement  of  dramatic  acenes,  in  mere 
theatrical  techiuque,  in  the  focusing  of  attention  on  his  chief 
personages.  These  are  valuable  gifts  in  their  way,  andEchegaray 
hat,  moreover,  a  powerful,  gloomy  imagination,  which  is  moment- 
arily impreasive.  In  the  dm  wing  of  character,  in  the  invention 
of  felicitous  phrase,  in  the  contrivance  of  verbal  music,  he  is 
deficient.  He  alternates  between  the  use  of  verse  and  prose; 
and  his  hesitancy  in  choosing  a  medium  of  eipression  is  amply 
justified,  for  the  writer's  prose  is  not  more  distinguished  than  his 
verse.  These  serious  shortcomings  may  explain  the  diminution 
of  his  vogue  in  Spain;  they  will  certainly  tell  against  him  in  the 
estimate  of  posterity.  (J.  F.-K.) 

iCHBLON  (Fr.  from  Iditik,  ladder),  in  military  tactics,  a 
formation  of  troops  In  which  each  body  of  troops  is  retired  on, 
but  not  behind,  the  fiank  of  the  next  in  front,  the  position  of 
the  whole  thus  resembling  the  steps  of  a  staircase.  To  form 
Cchelon  from  line,  the  parts  of  the  line  move  off,  each  direct  to 
its  front,  in  succession,  so  that  when  the  formation  is  completed 
the  rightmost  body,  for  example,  is  farthest  advanced,  the  one 
originally  next  on  Its  left  is  to  the  left  rear,  a  third  is  to  the  left 
rearof  the  second,  and  so  on.  The  word  is  also  used  more  loosely 
to  express  successive  lines,  irrespective  of  dintannii  and  telative 
positions,  eg.  the  "  second  (chelon  of  anunimition  supply," 
which  is  fully  a  day's  march  behind  the  first. 

ECHIDNA,  or  Porcutine  Ant-Eatzb  {Echidna  aaUeato), 
one  of  the  few  species  of  Monotremata,  the  lowest  subclass  of 
Mammalia,  forming  the  family  Echidnidae.  It  is  a  native  of 
Australia,  where  it  chiefly  abounds  in  New  South  Wales,  inhabit- 
ing rocky  and  mountainous  districts,  where  it  burrows  among  the 
kwM  sand,  or  hides  itself  in  crevices  of  rocks.  In  size  and 
appearance  it  bean  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  hedgehog, 
its  upper  surface  being  covered  over  with  strong  spines  directed 
backwards,  and  on  the  back  inwards,  so  as  to  cross  each  other 
on  the  middle  line.  The  spines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tail 
^orm  a  tuft  sufficient  to  hide  that  almost  rudimentary  organ. 
The  head  is  produced  into  a  long  tubular  snout,  covered  with 
skin  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  The  opening  of  the  mouth 
Is  small,  and  from  it  the  echidna  puts  forth  its  long  slender 
tongue,  Idbricatcd  with  a  viscous  secretion,  by  means  of  which  it 
seizes  the  ants  and  other  insects  on  which  it  feeds.  It  has  no 
teeth.  Its  legs  are  short  and  strong,  and  form,  with  its  broad 
feet  and  large  solid  nails,  powerful  burrowing  organs.  Ia 
common  with  the  other  monotremes,  the  male  echidna  has  its 
heel  provided  with  a  sharp  hollow  spur,  connected  with  a  secret- 
ing ^nd,  and  with  muscles  capable  of  pressing  the  secretion  from 
the  gland  mto  the  spur.  It  is  a  nocturnal  or  crepuscular  animal, 
generally  sleeping  during  the  day,  but  showing  considerable 
activity  by  night.  When  attacked  it  seeks  to  escape  either  by 
rolling  itself  into  a  ball,  its  erect  spines  proving  a  formidable 
barr.er  to  its  capture,  or  by  burrowing  into  the  sand,  which  its 
powerful  limbs  enable  it  to  do  with  great  celerity.  "  The  only 
mode  of  carrying  the  creature,"  writes  G.  Bennett  {Gatherings 
ej  a  Naturalist  in  Australasia),  "  is  by  one  of  the  hind  legs,  its 
powerful  resistance  and  the  sharpness  of  the  spines  will  soon 
oblige  the  captor,  attempting  to  seize  it  by  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  to  relinquish  his  hold."  In  a  yotmger  stage  of  their 
development,  however,  the  young  are  carried  in  a  temporary 
abdominal  pouch,  to  which  they  are  transferred  after  hatching, 
and  into  which  open  the  mammary  glands.  The  echidnas  are 
exceedingly  restless  in  confinement,  and  constantly  endeavour  by 
burrowing  to  effect  their  escape  From  the  quantity  of  sand  and 
mud  always  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  these  animals, 
it  Is  suppcned  that  these  ingredients  must  be  necessary  to  the 
proper  digestion  of  their  insect  food. 

"There  are  two  varieties  of  this  species,  the  Port  Moresby 
echidna  and  the  hairy  echidna.  The  last-mentioned  is  found  in 
south-eastern  New  Guinea,  Australia  and  Tasmania.  In  all  the 
■pines  are  mixed  with  hair;  in  the  Tasmanian  race  they  are 
nearly  hidden  by  the  long  harsh  fur.  Of  the  three-clawed 
echidnas  {Prtxchidna)  confined  to  New  Guinea  there  arc  two 
«pedes,  Bruijn's  echidna  {P.bruijnH),  discovered  In  1877  io  the 


mountains  on  the  north-east  coast  at  an  elevation  of  3500  ft.,  and 
the  black-spincd  echidna  (P.  nigroacultata)  of  larger  size — the 
type  specimen  measuring  31  in.,  as  against  24  in. — with  shorter 
claws. 

ECHINOOERMA.'  The  ixo'SSfpisa,  or  "urchin-skinned" 
animals,  have  long  been  a  favourite  subject  of  study  with  the 
collectors  of  sea-animals  or  of  fossils,  since  the  lime  deposited  ia 
their  skins  forms  hard  tests  or  shells  readily  preierved  in  the 
cabinet.  These  were  described  during  the  i8th  and  first  half  of 
the  19th  centuries  by  many  eminent  naturalists,  such  as  J.  T. 
Klein,  J.  H.  Linck,  C.  Linnaeus,  N.  G.  Leske,  J.  S.  Miller,  L.  v. 
Buch,  E.  Dcsor  and  L.  Agassiz;  but  it  was  the  researches  o( 
Johannes  Miiller  (1840-1850)  that  formed  the  groundwork  of 
scientific  conceptions  of  the  group,  proving  it  one  of  the  great 
phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  anatomists  and  embiyo- 
logists  of  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  confirmed  rather  than 
expanded  the  views  of  MUllcr.  Thus,  about  1875,  the  distinction 
of  Echinodcrms  from  such  radiate  anlmaU  as  jelly-fish  and 
corals  (see  Coelenteil^),  by  their  possession  of  a  body-cavity 
("  coclom  ")  distinct  from  the  gut,  was  fully  realized;  while 
their  severance  from  the  worms  (especially  Gephyrea),  with 
which  some  Echinoderms  were  long  confused,  had  been  necessi- 
tated by  the  recognition  in  all  of  a  radial  symmetry,  impressed  on 
the  original  bilateral  symmetry  of  the  larva  through  the  growth 
of  a  special  division  of  the  coclom,  known  as  the  "  hydrocoel," 
and  giving  rise  to  a  set  of  water-bearing  canals — Uie  water- 
vascular  or  ambuKicral  system.  There  was  also  sufficient  com- 
prehension of  the  diflercnces  between  the  main  classes  at 
Echinoderms — the  sea-urchins  or  Echinoidea,  tlie  starfish  or 
Asteroidca. the  brittle-stars  and  their  allies  known  at  Ophiuroidea, 
the  worm-like  Holothurians,  the  feather-stars  and  tea-liliei 
called  Crinoidea,  with  their  extinct  relatives  the  sac-like  Cystidea, 
the  bud-formed  Blastoidca,  and  the  fiattened  Edrioasteiriideft— 
nhile  mthin  the  larger  of  these  classes,  such  at  Echinoidea  and 
Crinoidea,  fair  working  classifications  had  been  established. 
But  the  study  that  should  clucid.atc  the  fundamental  similarities 
Or  homologies  between  the  several  classes,  and  should  suggest 
the  relations  of  the  Echinoderma  to  other  phyla,  had  scarcely 
begun.  Indeed,  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  such  discussions, 
still  less  for  the  tracing  of  lines  of  descent  and  their  embodirocnt 
in  a  genealogical  classification.  Since  then  exploring  ezpctfitions 
have  made  known  a  host  of  new  genera,  often  exhibiting  im- 
familiar  types  of  structure. 

Among  these  the  abyssal  starfish  and  holothurians  described  by 
\\l.  P.  Sl.idrn  and  H.  Thecl  respectively,  in  the  Report  ol  the 
*'  Challenger  "  Expedition,  are  in<}st  notable.  The  sea-rrchins, 
ophiuroids  and  crtnoids  also  have  yielded  many  important  -.lovelties 
to  A.  Agafisiz  ("  Challenger,"  "  Blake,"  and  "  AlbafrOM  "  Ex- 
peditions), T.  Lyman  ("  Challenger  "),  SUden<"  Astroir:hiura,"i4Nii. 
M<i/i.  Nal.  Hist.,  1879),  F.  J.  Bell  (numerous  paperF.  in  Ann.  Uagf 
I^iil.  Hist,  and  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.),  E.  Perrier  ("' Travailleur  "  and 
"  Talisman,"  Cape  Horn  and  Monaco  Expedition',),  P.  H.  Carpenter 
("  Ch.illcngcr  '*  Reports),  and  others.  The  anatomical  researches 
of  the!V!  authors,  as  well  as  those  of  S.  LovC-n  ("  On  Pourtalesia  " 
and  "  iLchinologica."  published  by  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Science), 
11.  Ludwig  {Morpholozische  Studicn,  Leipzig,  1977-1882),  O.  Hamann 
{fliitolope  drr  Echinodermm,  Jena.  1883-1889),  L.  Cutnot  (*'  Etudes 
niorphologiqucs,"  Arck.  tiiol.,  1891.  and  papers  therein  referred  to), 
V  M  Duncan  ("  Revision  of  the  Echinoidea,"  J*mm.  Linn.  Soct 
IS90),  H.  Prouho  ("Sur  Dorocidaris,"  Arch.  ZoU.  Exptr.,  1888), 
an<i  many  more,  need  only  be  mentioned  to  recall  the  great  advance 
lli.it  has  been  made.  In  physiology  may  be  instanced  W.  B.  Car- 
penter's proof  of  the  nervous  nature  of  the  chambered  organ  and 
axial  cords  of  crinoids  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1884).  the  researches  ol 
11.  Durham  {Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sci.,  1891)  and  others  into  the 
wandering  cells  of  the  body-cavity,  and  the  study  of  the  deposition 
of  the  skeletal  substance  ("  stcreom  ")  by  ThMl  (in  FestskriJI  fdr 
LtUje'uort,  1896).  Knowledge  of  the  development  has  been  enof^ 
mously  extended  by  numerous  embryologtsta,  e.g.  Ludwig  {op.  ciL)^ 
E.  W.  MacBride  ("  Asterina  gibbosa."  Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sei^ 
1806).  H.  Bury  {Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Set.,  1889,  1895),  SceUeer  (on 
"  Antedon."  Zoot.  Jahrh.,  1893),  S.  Goto  ("  Astcrias  pallida,'  Journ. 
Coll.  Set.  Japan,  1896),  C.  Grave  ("  Ophiura,"  AfCTi.  Johns  HopUns 

'  Sometimes  called  "  Echinodermata,"  a  Greek  name  meaning 
"  sea-urchin-skins,"  which  was  Invented  by  J.  T  Klein  (1734)  to 
denote  the  tests  ol  the  Echini  or  sea-urchins;  its  later  use  for  the 
animals  themselves,  or  for  the  whole  phylum,  was  an  euor  in  both 
history  and  etymology. 
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Vnm„  1899).  ThM  ("  Ecfiinocyamus,**  N09,  Act.  Soc.  Set.  Upsah, 
l892)»  R.  Semoa  ("  Synapta,  Jena,  Zeitsckr.,  iB88)i  and  Lov4n 
(opp.  ciU.) ;  and  thouen  the  theories  based  thereon  may  have  been 
fantastic  anc^  contradictory,  we  are  now  near  the  time  when  the 
results  can  be  co-ordinated  and  some  agreement  reached.  But  the 
scatiorod  details  of  comparative  anatomy  aro  rapablc  of  manifold 
arrangement,  while  the  palimpsest  of  indiviiiual  development  is  not 
merely  fragmentary,  but  often  has  the  fragments  misplaced.  The 
morphologist  may  propose  classifications,  and  the  embryoloRiat 
may  erect  genealogical  trees,  but  all  schemes  which  do  not  agree 
with  the  direct  evidence  of  fossils  must  be  abandoned ;  and  it  is 
thU  evidence,  above  all,  that  gained  enormously  in  volume  and 
in  value  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  The  Silurian 
crinoidsand  cystids  of  Sweden  have  been  illustrated  in  N.  P.  Angelin's 
Iconograpkia  crinoideorum  (1878) ;  the  Palaeozoic  crinoids  and 
cystids  of  Bohemia  arc  dealt  with  in  J.  Barrande's  Sysfeme  silurien 
(1887  and  1899);  P.  H.  Carpenter  published  important  papers  on 
fossil  crinoids  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  on  Cystidea 
in  that  of  the  Linnean  Society,  i89i.and,  together  with  R.  Etheridge* 
jun.,  compiled  the  large  Calaioguc  of  Blastoidea  in  tlie  British  Museum, 
1886;  O.  Jaekel.  in  addition  to  valuable  studies  on  crinoids  and 
cystids  appearing  in  the  Zeitschrift  of  the  German  Geological  Society, 
has  publisncd  the  first  volume  ol  Die  Stammesgeschirkle  der  PelmaUh 
tocn  (Berlin,  1899),  a  richly  suggestive  work;  the  Mcsozoic  Echiiio- 
derms  of  France,  Switzerland  and  Portugal  have  been  made  known 
by  P.  dc  LorioI.G.  H.  Coitcau,  J.  Lambert,  V.  Gauthierand  others 
(see  PaUonlolozie  fran^aise,  M&m.  Soc.  paUontol.  de  la  Suisse, 
Trabalhos  Comm.  Ceol.  Portugal,  &c.);  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
Devonian  fauna  from  Bundenbach  has  been  described  by  O.  Foli- 
mann.  Jackcl,  and  especially  B.  StUrtz  (see  Verliandl.  nat.  VeretHS 
preuss.  RJieinlande,  Palaont.  Abhandl.,  and  Palaeontographica); 
while  the  multitude  of  North  American  palaeozoic  crinoids  has  Ix-en 
attacked  by  C.  VVachsmuth  and  F.  Springer  in  the  Proceedittgs 
(1879,  1881,  1885.  1886),  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  and  the 
Memoirs  (1897}  of  the  Harvard  Museum. 

The  vast  masft  of  material  made  known  by  these  and  many 
other  diitingQiBbed  writera  has  to  be  included  in  ourclassiikation, 
and  that  classification  itself  must  be  controlled  by  the  story  it 
reireals.  Thus  it  is  that  a  change,  Characteristic  of  modem 
systematic  zoology,  is  afEectiog  the  subdivisions  of  the  classes. 
It  is  not  long  since  the  main  lines  of  division  corresponded 
roughly  to  gaps  in  geological  history:  the  orders  were  Palaco- 
crinoidea  and  Neocrinoidea,  Palechinoklea  and  Eucchinoidca, 
Palaeasterotdea  and  Euasteroidea,  and  so  forth.  Or  divisions 
were  based  upon  certain  modifications  of  structure  which, 
as  we  now  see,  affected  assemblages  of  diverse  affinity:  thus 
both  Blastoidea  and  Eucchinoidea  were  divided  into  Regularia 
and  IiTCgularia;  the  Holothuroidea  into  Pneumophora  and 
Apneumona;  and  Crinoids  were  discussed  tmder  the  heads 
*'  stalked  "  and  "  unstalkcd."  The  barriers  between  these  groups 
may  be  regarded  as  horizontal  planes  cutting  across  the  branches 
of  the  ascending  tree  of  life  at  levels  determined  chiefly  by  our 
Ignorance;  as  knowledge  increases,  and  as  the  conception  of  a 
genealogical  classification  gains  acceptance,  they  '  are  being 
replaced  by  vertical  partitions  which  separate  branch  from 
branch.  The  changes  may  be  appreciated  by  comparing  the 
systematic  synopses  at  the  end  of  this  article  with  the  classifica- 
tion adopted  in  187  7  in  the  9th  edition  of  the  Ency.  Brit.  (vol.  vii.), 
or  in  any  zoological  text-book  contemporary  therewith.  In  the 
present  stage  of  our  knowledge  these  minor  divisions  are  the  really 
important  ones.  For,  whereas  to  one  brilliant  suggestion  of 
far-reaching  homology  another  can  always  be  opposed,  by  the 
detailed  comparison  of  individual  growth-stages  in  carefully 
•elected  series  of  fossils,  and  by  the  minute  application  to  these 
of  the  principle  that  individual  history  repeats  race  history, 
it  actually  is  possible  to  unfold  lines  of  descent  that  do  not  admit 
Of  doubt.  The  gradual  linking  up  of  these  will  manifest  the  true 
genealogy  of  each  class,  and  reconstruct  its  ancestral  forms  by 
proof  instead  of  conjecture.  The  problem  of  the  interrelations 
of  the  classes  will  thus  be  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  and  even 
questions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  primitive  Echinoderm  and  its 
affinity  to  the  ancestors  of  other  phyla  may  become  more  than 
exercises  for  the  ingenuity  of  youth.  Work  has  been  and  is  being 
done  by  the  laborious  methods  here  alluded  to,  and  though  the 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  broader  groupings  of  classification 
Is  still  restricted  only  by  the  number  of  writers,  we  can  point 
to  an  ever-increasing  body  of  assured  knowledge  on  which  all 
an  agreed.  Unfortunately  such  allusion  to  these  disconnected 
certainties  as  alone  might  be  introduced  bere.would  be  too  brief 


for  comprehension,  and  we  are  forced  to  sdect  a  few  cl  the 
broader  hypotheses  for  a  treatment  that  may  seem  dogmatic  and 
prejudiced. 

Calycinal  Theory. — The  theory  which  had  most  influence  pa  the 
conception!  of  Ecninoderms  in  the  two  concludine  decades  of  the 
iQth  century  was  that  of  Lov^n,  elaborated  by  P.  H.  Carpeattf, 
Steden  and  othen.    This,  which  may  be  called  the  taJyituat  tbeocy. 


Pig.  t.— Diagram  of  a  nmple  form  of  CrincMd.  with  fiv«  aim, 
each  forking  once ;  the  one  nearest  the  observer  is  removed  to  emm 
the  teginen  of  five  orals.  This  crinoid  has  onI)r  two  cirdeta  of .putcs 
in  the  cup,  but  the  cup  analysed  in  the  adjoining  diagram  has  ia 
addition  infrabasals  and  a  ccatrale  C 

will  be  appreciated  by  comparing  the  structure  of  a  ^mplic  crinoid 
with  that  of  some  other  types.  A  crinoid  reduced  to  its  simplcn 
elements  consists  of  three  principal  portions — (L)  a  theca  or  test 
enclosing  the  viscera;  (ii.)  five  arms  stretching  upwards  or  outwanh 
from  the  theca,  sometimes  single,  sometimes  brandui^;  (Ss.)  a 
stem  stretching  downwards  from  the  theca  and  attadiiiv  it  to  the 
■ea-floor  (iee  fig.  i).  That  part  of  the  theca  below  the  orceins  of  the 
free  arms  is  called  the  "  dorsal  cup  ";  the  ventral  part  above  the 
origins  of  the  arms,  serving  as  cover  to  the  cup,  ts  known  as  the 
"  tegmcn."  All  these  parts  are  supported  by  ^tcs  or  oeaicles  of 
crystalline  cartnnate  of  lime.  The  cup,  in 
its  simplest  form,  consists  of  two  circlets  of 
five  plates.  Each  plate  of  the  upper  circlet 
supports  an  arm,  and  is  called  a  radial  "; 
the  plates  of  the  lower  circlet,  the  "  basals, 
rest  on  the  stem  and  alternate  with  those 
of  the  upper  circlet.  i.e.  are  interradial  in 
position.  Some  crinoids  have  yet  another 
circlet  below  these,  the  constituent  plates 
of  which  are  called  "  infrabasals,"  and  are 
situated  radially.  The  tegmeo  in  most 
primitive  forms,  as  well  as  in  the  embryonic 
stages  of  the  living  AnUdan  (fig.  a),  con- 
sists of  five  large  triangular  plates,  alter- 
nating with  the  radials,  and  called  "  orals," 
because   they   roof   over  the   mouth.     In 

addition  to  these  three  or  four  circlets  of  i,^.^^  ...  ,.._  ^^^..^..^^ 
plalcs,  two  other  elements  were  once  sup-  raeatotAnUdvu.  show- 
posed  essential  to  the  ideal  cnnoid:  the  ^^  ^y^^  foot-plate  cr 
dorso-central  and  the  oro-centraL  The  ••  dorso-central"  J>  at 
former  term  was  applied  to  a  flattened  plate  the  cod  of  the  sten 
observed,  in  the  embryonic  stage  oi  a  suigle  ^,  Some  of  the 
genus  iAntedon)  at  that  end  of  the  stem  thecal  plates,  infra- 
attached  to  the  sea-floor,  and  compiarabic  to  t}j|^-ils  IB  basals  B 
the  foot  of  a  wine-glass  (fig.  2).  In  some  and  orals  O  are  form-* 
cnnoids  which  have  no  trace  of  a  stem  jug  around  the  body^ 
ict  MariupiUs)  a  pcnUgonal  plate  is  cavities  r.pc  a»d  l.pc; 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  where  the  p  jg  (he  water-pcvc. 
stem  would  naturally  have  arisen  ("  ccn-  (After  Sccliirer.) 
tralc  "  in  fig.  i) ;  and  nnce  it  was  believed 
that   the  stem  always  grew  by  addifloa 

of  ossicles  immediately  below  the  infrabasals,  it  was  infared 
that  this  pentagonal  plate  was  the  ccncro-dorsal  in  its  primi- 
tive position,  as  though  the  wine-glais  had  been  evolved  fron 
a  tumbler  by  pulling  the  bottom  out  to  form  the  foot.  T^  onh 
central  was,  ft  must  be  admitted,  a  theorettoal  concrptioa  due 
to  a  desire  for  symraetry.  and  was  not  confirmed  t^  anythiiv 


FiO.    2. — An 
'  stage  in  the  devdo{> 
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better  than  tome  errooeoui  obsemtioni  on  certain  fossils,  which 
weresuppoaedtoihowaplateat  the  oral  pole  bcCWL-en  the  five  orals; 
but  thU  plate,  m  far  at  it  exists  at  all.  is  now  known  to  be  nothing 
but  an  t»rai  diifted  in  position.  The  theory  was  that  all  the  plates 
just  4eacribcdi  and  more  particularly  those  of  the  cup,  which  were 
termed  "  the  caWcinal  system,"  could  be  traced,  not  merely  in  all 
crinoids,  but  in  all  Echinoderms,  whether  Axed  forms  such  as  cystids 
wnd  blastoids,  or  free  forms  such  as  ophiuroids  and  echtnoids,  even 
—with  the  eye  (MT  faith — in  holothuriana.  It  was  admitted  that  these 
elements  might  atrophy,  or  be  displaced,  or  be  otherwise  obscured ; 
but  their  complete  and  symmetrical  disposition  was  regarded  as 
typical  and  onginal.  Thus  the  genera  exhibiting  it  were  regarded 
as  primitive,  and  those  orders  and  classes  in  which  it  was  least 
obscured  were  supposed  to  approach  most  nearly  the  ancestml 
Echinoderm.  Every  one  knows  that  an  "  apical  system,"  composed 
of  two  circlets  known  as  "genitals"  or  basals  and  "oculars"  or 
radiab,  occurs  round  the  aboral  pole  of  cchiacMds  (fig.  3,  A),  and 


FlO.  3. — Supposed  calycinal  systems  of  free-moving  Hchinoderms. 
A,  regular  «»-urchm  {Cidaris);  B,  sea-urchin  with  a  suranal  pbtc 
(SaUnia);  C.  developii^  ophiurid  (^MpMiira);    D,  young  starfish 

that  a  few  genera  (e^,  Sakmiat  fig.  3,  B)  possess  a  aub<entnil  plate 
(the  **  suranal  ").  which  might  be  identined  with  the  centitMjorsal. 
It  is  also  the  case  that  many  asterids  (fig.  3,  D)  and  ophiurids  (fig.  3. 
C)  have  a  similar  arrangement  of  plates  on  the  dorsal  {i.e.  aoorai) 
surface  of  the  disk.  Accepting  the  nomology  of  these  apical  systems 
with  the  cal)[cinal  system,  the  theory  would  regard  the  aboral  pole 
of  a  sea-urchin  or  starfish  as  corresponding  in  everything,  except  its 
relations  to  the  sea-floor,  with  the  aboral  pole  of  a  fixed  echinoderm. 
The  theory'  has  been  vigorously  opposed,  notably  by  Semon 
(fiP,  cil.),  who  saw  in  the  holothurians  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
ancestral  form  than  was  furnished  by  an)r  calyculate  echinoderm, 
and  by  the  Sarasins.  who  derived  the  echtnoids  from  the  holothurians 
through  forms  with  flexible  tests  {Eektnothuridatt  which,  however, 
are  now  known  to  be  specialixed  in  this  respect).  The  support  that 
appeared  to  be  ^ven  to  the  theory  by  the  presence  of^  supposed 
calycinal  plates  in  the  embrvo  of  echiooids  and  asteroids  has  been, 
in  the  opinion  of  man)r,  unoermined  by  E.  W.  MacBridc  {op.  cU.), 
who  has  insisted  that  in  the  fixed  stage  of  the  dcvckiping  starfish, 
Asttrifta,  the  relations  of  these  plates  to  the  stem  are  quite  different 
from  those  which  they  bear  in  the  developing  and  adult  crinoid. 
But.  however  correct  the  observations  and  the  homologies  of 
MacBride  may  be,  they  do  not.  as  Bury  (op.  cil.)  has  well  pointed 
out,  afford  sufficient  grounds  for  his  inference  that  the  abactinal 
(s'.«.  aboral)  poles  of  starfish  and  crinotds  are  not  comparable  with 
one  another,  and  that  all  conclusions  based  on  the  supposed  homo- 
logy P^  the  dorso-central  of  echinoids  and  asteroids  with  that  of 
cnnoids  are  incorrect.  Bury  himself,  however,  has  inflicted  a 
severe  blow  on  the  theory  by  his  proof  that  the  so-called  oculars  of 
Echincndea,  which  were  supposed  to  represent  the  radials,  arc 
boittologous  with  the  "  terminals  "  (i.e.  the  plates  at  the  tips  of 
the  rays)  in  Asteroidca  and  Ophiuroidca,  and  therefore  not  homo- 
lo£OUS  with  the  radially  disposed  plates  often  seen  around  the  aboral 
pole  of  those  animals.  For,  if  these  radial  constituents  of  the  sup- 
posed ai^cal  ^stem  in  an  opbiurid  have  really  some  other  origin. 


why  can  we  not  say  the  sanie  of  the  supposed  basals?  Indeed,  Bury 
is  constrained  to  admit  that  the  view  of  Scmon  and  others  may  be 
correct,  and  that  these  so-called  calycinal  systems  may  not  be  heir- 
looms from  a  calyculate  ancestor,  but  may  have  been  independently 
developed  in  the  various  classes  owing  to  the  action  of  similar 
causes.  That  this  view  must  be  correct  is  ui^cd  by  students  of 
fcMsils.  Palaeontology  lends  no  support  to  the  idea  that  the  dorso- 
central  is  a  primitive  element ;  it  exists  in  noneof  the  early  echinoids, 
and  the  suranal  of  SaUniidae  arises  from  the  minor  plates  around 
the  anus.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  central  apical  plate 
of  certain  free-swimming  crinoids  has  any  more  to  do  with  the  oistat 
foot-plate  of  the  larval  Antedon  stem  than  has  the  so-called  ccntro- 
dorsal  of  Antedon  itself,  which  is  nothing  but  the  compressed  proximal 
end  of  the  stem.  As  for  the  supposed  basals  of  Echmoidea,  Aste- 
roidca and  Ophiuroidca,  they  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  among 
the  ten  or  more  small  plates  that  surround  the  anus  ofBotkriocidaris, 
which  is  the  oldest  and  probably  the  most  ancestral  of  fossil  sea- 
urchins  (fig.  ^).  A  calycinal  system  may  be  quite  apparent  in  the 
later  Ophiuroidea  and  in  a  few  Asteroidea,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
it  in  the  older  Palaeozoic  types,  unless  we  are  to  transfer  the  appella- 
tion to  the  terminals.  Those  plates  are  perhaps  constant  throughout 
sea-urchins  and  starfish  (though  it  would  puzzle  any  one  to  detect 
them  in  certain  Silurian  echinoids),  and  they  may  be  traced  in 
some  of  the  fixed  cchlnodcrms;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  they 
represent  the  radials  of  a  simple  crinoid,  and  there  are  certainly 
many  cystids  in  which  no  such  plates  existed.  Lov6n  and  M. 
Neumayr  adduced  the  Triassic  sea-urchin  Tianchtnus,  in  which 
the  apical  system  forms  half  of  the  test,  as  an  argument  for  the 
origin  of  Ecninoidea  from  an  ancestor  in  which  the  apical  system 
was  of  great  importance;  but  a  genus  appearing  so  late  in  time,  in 
an  isolated  sea,  under  conditions  that  dwarfed  the  other  echinojd 
dwellers  therein,  cannot  seriously  be  thought  to  elucidate  the  origin 
of  pre-Siturian  Echinuidea,  and  the  recent  discovery  of  an  inter> 
mediate  form  suggests  that  we  have  here  nothing  but  degenerate 
descendants  of  a  well-known  Palaeozoic  family  {Lebutocentridatj. 
But  to  pursue  the  tale  of  isolated  instances  would  be  wearisome. 
The  calycinal  theory  is  not  merely  an  assertion  of  certain  homo- 
logies, a  lew  of  which  might  be  disputed  without  affecting  the  rest: 
it  governs  our  wh(rie  conception  of  the  echinoderms,  because  it 
implies  their  descent  from  a  calyculate  ancestor — not  a  "  crinoid- 
phantom,"  that  bogey  of  the  Sarasins,  but  a  form  with  definile 
plates  subject  to  a  quinqueradiatc  arrangement,  with  which  its 
internal  organs  must  likewise  have  been  correlated.  To  this  in- 
genious and  plausible  theory  the  revelations  of  the  rocks  are  more 
and  more  beueved  to  be  opposed. 

Fentactaea  Theory. — In  opposition  to  the  calycinal  theory  has 
been  the  Fentactaea  theory  of  R.  Semon.  There  have  always  been 
many  zoologists  prepared  to  ascribe  an  ancestral  character  to  the 
holothurians.  The  absence  of  an  apical  system  of  plates;  the  fact 
that  radial  symmetry  has  not  affected  the  generative  organs,  as  it 
has  in  all  other  recent  classes;  the  well- 
developed  muscles  of  the  body-wait,  sup- 
posed to  be  directly  inherited  from  some 
worm-like  ancestor;  the  presence  on  the 
inner  walls  of  ^  the  body  in  the  family 
Synapiidae  of  ciliated  funnels,  which  have 
been  rashly  compared  to  the  excretory 
organs  (nephridia)  of  raatny  worms;  the 
outgrowth  from  the  rectum  in  other  jgenera 
of  caeca  (Cuvierian  organs  and  respiratory 
trees),  which  recall  the  anal  glands  of  the 
Gephyrean  worms;     the  absence  of  podia 

(tube-feet)  in  many  genera,  and  even  of  the       c,-      . xk«    p.m. 

radial  water-vessels  in  Synapiidae;  the  .^J;„?;  t  '  "•^'T?: 
absence  of  that  peculiar  structure  known  5"^"'°,  ^'^^  *"  '"? 
in  other  echinoderms  by  the  names  "axial  development  of 
organ,"  "ovoid  gland,''  &c;  the  simpler  z/^fj 
form  (rf  the  larva— all  these  features  have,  T,  "he  five  inter- 
for  {^ood  reason  or  bad,  been  regarded  as  .  _.'^****'  tentacles, 
primitive.  Some  of  the  more  striking  of  M,  The  water- pore, 
these  features  are  confined  to  Synapltdae:  leading    by    the 

in  that  family  too  the  absence  of  the  radial  stone -canal     stc 

water-vessels  from  the  adult  is  correlated  ^?     *j**^    water- 

with  continuity  of  the  cireular  muscle-layer»  {^"St  from  which 

while  the  gut  runs  almost  straight  from  the  hangs    a   Polian 

anterior  mouth  to  thcposterior  anus.   Early  vesicle  pb. 

in  the  life-history  of  Synapta  occurs  a  stage  ^«  Supposed,  oto- 
with  five  tentacles  around  the  mouth,  and  cysts, 

into  these  pass  canals  from  the  water-ring,  w.  Lo  ngi  t  udinal 
the  radial  canals  to  the  body-wall  making  a  muscles. 

subseoucnt,  and  only  temporary,  appearance  ■**•  Calcareous  spicules. 
(fig.  4)-     Semon  called  thb  stage  the  Pen-  J^  Stomach. 
taciula,   and   supposed    that,    in   its   early  (After  Semon.) 
history,   the  class  had   passed   through   a 
similar  stage,  which  he  called  the  Penkiciaea, 

and  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  all  Echinoderms.  It  has  since 
been  proved  that  the  five  tentacles  with  their  canals  arc  intcrradial, 
so  that  one  can  scarcely  look  on  the  Pentactula  as  a  primitive  stage, 
while  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  5yfiap/ida#,  at  least  as  compared 
with  other  oolotburians»  is  now  b^icved  to  be  the  result  of  ng^emn 
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changes.  Ttie  Peniactiua,  at  all  events  as  It  sprang  from  the  brain 
of  Scmon,  must  pass  to  the  limbo  of  mytholoeical  ancestor*. 

Pdmatotoic  Theory. — The  rejection  of  the  calycinal  and  Penlartaea 
theories  need  not  scatter  our  conceptions  of  tchinoderm  structure 
back  into  the  chaos  from  which  they  seemed  to  have  cnwrged.  The 
idea  of  a  calyculate  ancestor,  though  by  no  means  connoting  fixation, 
turned  men's  minds  in  the  direction  of  the  fixed  forms,  simply 
because  in  them  the  calyx  was  best  developed.  The  Pentactaea  again 
suggested  a  search  for  some  primitive  type  in  which  quinqucradiatc 
symmetry  was  exhibited  in  circumoral  appendages,  but  had  not 
affected  the  nervous,  water- vascular,  muscular  or  skeletal  systems 
to  any  great  extent,  and  the  generative  organs  not  at  all.  Study  of 
the  earfieat  larval  stages  has  always  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
&:hinoclermB  must  have  descended  from  some  freely-moving  form 
with  a  iMlateral  symmetry,  and,  connecting  this  with  the  ideas  just 
mentioned,  we  reach  the  conception  that  this  supposed  bilateral 
ancestor  (or  DipUunda)  may  have  become  fixed,  and  mav  have 
gradually  acquired  a  radial  symmetry  in  consequence  of  its  sedentary 
mode  of  life.  The  different  extent  of  quinqueradiate  symmi^try  in  the 
different  classes  would  thus  depend  on  the  period  at  which  they 
diverged  from  the  sedentary  stock.  The  tracing  of  this  history,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  general  characters  of  Ecninoderms  and  of  the 
differentiating  features  of  the  classes  in  accordance  therewith,  con- 
stitutes the  PelnuUotoic  theory. 

The  word  "  Pelmatozoa  "  literally  means  "  stalked  animaU,**  but 
the  name  is  now  used  to  denote  all  Cystidea,  Blastoidea,  Crinoidea 
and  Edrioastcroidca,  as  opposed  to  the  other  classes,  which  may  be 
called  Eleutherozoa.  Many  Pelmatozoa  have,  it  is  true,  no  static, 
while  some  arc  freely-moving,  but  all  agreein  the  possession  of  certain 
characters  obviously  connected  with  a  fixed  moae  of  life.  Thus,  the 
mouth  is  central  and  turned  away  from  the  sea-floor;  the  animal 
does  not  seize  its  food  by  tentacles,  limbs  or  jaws,  neither  does  it 
move  in  search  of  it,  but  a  series  of  ciliated  grooves  which  radiate 
from  the  mouth  sweep  along  currents  of  water,  in  the  eddies  of  which 
minute  food- particles  are  caught  up  and  carried  down  into  the  gullet : 
the  undigc^ed  food  is  driven  out  through  an  anus  which  is  on  the 
upper  or  oral  side  of  the  theca,  but  as  far  distant  as  practicable  from 
the  mouth  and  ciliated  grooves.  Such  characters  are  found  in  any 
primitive,  sedentary  group.  More  peculiarly  Echinoderm  features, 
in  which  the  F^lmatozoan  nature  is  manifest,  are  the  enclosing  of  the 
viscera  in  a  calcified  and  plated  theca,  for  protection  against  those 
enemies  from  which  a  fixed  animal  cannot  flee;  the  development,  at 
the  aboral  pole  of  this  theca.  of  a  motor  nerve-centre  giving  off 
branches  to  the  stroma  connecting  the  various  plates  of  the  tneca 
and  of  its  brachial,  anal,  and  columnar  extensions,  and  thus  co- 
ordinating the  movements  of  the  whole  skeleton;  the  absence  of 
suckers  from  the  podia,  which,  when  present,  are  respiratory,  not 
locomotor,  in  function.  There  are  other  features  of  most,  u  not 
all,  Pelmatozoa  that  appear  to  be  due  to  a  fixed  existence;  but 
Choae  arc  also  foiind  in  tne  Eleutherozoa.  The  Pclmatozoic  theory 
thus  regards  the  Pelmatozoa  as  the  more  ancestral  forms,  and  the 
Pelmatozoan  stage  as  one  that  must  have  been  passed  through  by 
all  Echinodcrms  during  their  evolution  from  the  DipUunda,  It 
might  be  possible  to  prove  the  origin  of  all  classes  from  Pelmatozoa, 
without  tnereby  explaining  the  origin  of  such  fundamental  features 
at  radial  symmetry,  the  developmental  metamorphosis,  and  the 
torsion  that  affects  both  gut  and  Dody-cavitie»  during  that  process; 
but  the  acceptance  of  a  Dipleurula  as  the  common  ancestor  necessi- 
tates an  explanation  of  these  features.  Such  explanation  is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Pclmatozoic  thtory,  but  is  provided  by  no  other. 

The  evidence  for  the  Pclmatozoic  theory  is  supplied  by  palaeon- 
tology, embryology,  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  classes,  and  a 
consideration  of  other  phyla.  Pabeontology,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a 
sure  guide,  but  some  ol  tnc  oldest  fossiliferous  rocks  yield  remains 
of  diiUinctly  differentiated  crinoids,  asteroids  and  echinoids,  so 
that  the  problem  is  not  solved  merely  by  collecting  fossils.  Two 
lines  of  argument  appear  fruitful.  First,  a  comparison  of  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  represenutivcs  of  the  vanous  classes  at 
different  epochs;  according  to  this  they  may  be  placed  in  the 
foltowingorder,  with  the  oldest  first:  Cystidea,  Crinoidea,  Blastoidea, 
Asteroidea,  Ophiuroidea,  Echinoidca.  As  for  Holothuroidea,  the 
fossil  evidence  allows  us  to  say  no  more  than  that  the  class  existed 
in  eariy  Carboniferous  times,  if  not  before.  The  second  method  is  to 
work  out  by  slow  and  sure  steps  the  lines  of  descent  of  the  different 
families,  orders,  and  classes,  and  so  either  to  arrive  at  the  ancestral 
form  of  each  class^  or  to  plot  out  the  curve  of  evolution,  which  may 
then  legitimately  be  projected  into  "  the  dark  backward  and  abysm 
of  time."  In  this  way  tne  many  highly  modified  ordera  of  Cystidea 
may  be  traced  back  to  a  simple,  manv'plated  ancestor  with  Httle  or 
no  radiate  symmetry  (see  below).  All  tne  complicated  structures  of 
Blastoidea  are  evolved  from  a  fairly  simple  type,  which  in  its  turn 
is  linked  on  to  one  of  the  cystid  orders.  That  the  crinoids  arc  all 
dcducible  from  some  such  simple  form  as  that  above  described  under 
the  head  *'  calycinal  theory,"  is  now  generally  admitted.  Although, 
in  the  extreme  correlation  of  the  radial  food-grooves,  nerves,  water- 
vessels,  and  so  forth,  with  a  radiate  symmetry  of  the  tbeca,  such  a 
type  differa  from  the  Cystidea,  while  in  the  possession  of  jointed 
processes  from  the  radial  plates,  bearing  the  grooves  and  the  various 
Dody^systems  outwards  from  the  theca,  it  differa  frtrnt  all  other 
Echinoidenns,  nererthelcsa  «ndem  forms  are  known  which,  If  they 


are  not  themselves  the  actual  links,  satgest  how  the  crfnmd  lyne 
may  have  been  evolved  from  some  ofthe  more  regular  cyMns. 
The  fourth  class  of  Pelmatozoa — Che  Edrioasteroidea -—differs  fron 
the  others  in  the  structure  of  its  ambulacra.  As  in  all  Petroatoaoa 
these  seem  to  have  borne  ciliated  food-grooves  protected  by  movable 
covering-plates  (fig.  ii).  Beneath  each  food-groove  was  a  radial 
water-vessel  and  probably  a  nerve  and  blood-vessel,  all  wfatck 
structures  passed  either  between  certain  regularly  arranged  thecal 

f>latc«,  or  along  a  furrow  floored  by  those  plates,  which  were  then 
n  two  alternating  series.  The  important  and  distinctive  featun 
is  the  presence  of  pores  between  the  flooring-plates,  on  either  afale 
of  thp  trr^invo:  ann  these,  wf»  rinnot  doubr.  wn-cd  fni  Ihr  nimp 
of  [HnJia.  I'lius  in  a  lii^hly  dt;vtlo|nd  cdnoastcroK,),  <,iich  it  Bdnootter 
itsc-lf  (5g.  II },  there  was  a  true  anitulacrum,  apparently  constructed 
like  that  of  a  starfish,  but  ditTcring  in  the  possession  of  a  ciliated 
food-groove  nroiccted  by  covering-plates.  The  simpler  forms  of 
Edrioasteroiclea,  with  their  more  sac-like  body  and  undifVcremiatcd 
ptTtcs.  may  well  have  been  derived  from  early  Cysiidcaof  yet  simpler 
structure,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  follow  Jarfcel  in  regarding 
the  clas>j  as  itself  the  more  primitive.  Turning  to  fossil  Asteroidea, 
we  find  t he  earlier ophiuridsscarcely  distinguishable  from  the asterids» 
while  In  the  alternation  of  the  ambulacrals.  which  undoubtedly 
corresjwnd  to  the  nooring-plates  of  Edrioastrr.  both  groups  approach 
the  Pelmatozoan  t>'i>e.  Ttiesc  facts  have  been  cxpfessad  by  Si&rts 
ill  his  names  Encrinasteriae  and  Ophio-encrinasleriae.  There  is  no 
dirticulty  in  deducing  the  highly  differentiated  asicrldsand  ophiurids 
(rf  a  later  day  from  these  simpler  types.  The  c-volution  of  the 
mtxlcrn  Echinoidea  from  their  Palaeozoic  ancesiors  is  also  well 
understood,  but  in  this  case  the  ancestral  form  to  wliich  the  palaeoo- 
tolooist  is  led  docs  not  at  first  sight  present  many  retecnblanccs 
to  the  Pelmatozoa.  It  is,  however,  characterizcfl  by  simplicity  of 
structure,  and  a  short  description  of  it  will  serve  to  clinr  the  problem 

from  unnecessary  difficulties.  Botimocidaris  (fig.  j),  a  small  cchinoid 


^«£)wM  ^"**^'^"'^^*'* 


Fig.  s — BotkrioeUarU  ^oMus,  A,  from  the  dde;  B.  the  plates 
around  the  a.hon\  pole.  (After  Jaekel.)  The  short  apinca  whkh 
were  attached  to  the  tubercles  are  not  drawn. 

from  the  Ordovician  rocks  of  Esthonta,  is  In  casential  atructurt 
just  the  form  denianded  by  comparative  palaeontology  to  make  a 
starting-point.  It  is  spheroidal,  with  the  mouth  and  anueat  oppoaw 
poles;  there  are  five  ambulacra,  and  the  ambulacral  plates  art 
large,  simple  and  alternating,  each  being  pierced  by  two  pcdial 
pores  which  lie  in  a  small  oval  depression;  the  ambolacTala  next 
the  mouth  form  a  closed  ring  of  ten  plates;  the  interambulacrals 
lie  in  single  columns  between  the  ambulacra,  and  are  aeparated 
from  the  mouth-area  by  the  proximal  ambulacrals  just  mcntioDcd, 
and  sometimes  by  the  second  set  of  ambulacrals  also ;  the  ambulacra 
end  in  the  five  oculare  or  terminals,  which  meet  in  a  ring^  around 
the  anal  area  and  have  no  podial  pores,  but  one  of  them  serves  as 
a  madreporite;  wiihin  this  ring  ts  a  star-shaped  area  filled  with 
minute  irregular  plates,  none  of  which  can  safely  be  selected  as  the 
homologues  of  the  so-called  basals  or  genitals  of  later  forms;  within 
the  ring  of  ambulacrals  around  the  mouth  are  five  somewhat  pointed 

Ktates,  which  Jaekcl  regards  as  teeth,  but  whkrh  can  scarcely  be 
omologous  with  the  interradially  placed  teeth  of  lata*  ecfainokls, 
since  tnev  are  radial  in  position ;  small  spines  are  present,  e^xcially 
around  tne  podial  pores.  The  pcution  of^thc  pores  near  the  centre  of 
the  ambulacraU  in  Boihriocidaris  need  not  be  regarded  as  primitive, 
since  other  early  Palaeozoic  genera,  not  to  mention  tne  youi^ 
of  living  forms,  show  that  the  podia  originally  passed  out  between 
the  plates,  and  were  only  gradually  surrounded  by  their  subMance; 
thus  the  original  structure  of  the  cchinoid  ambulacra  differed  frooi 
that  of  the  eariy  asteroid  in  the  position  of  the  radial  vea^ls  and 
nerves,  which  here  lie  beneath  the  plates  instead  of  outside  them. 
To  this  point  we  shall  recur;  pabeontology,  though  it  sugsescs  a 
clue,  does  not  furnish  an  actual  link  either  between  bcfainoidka  and 
Asteroidea,  or  between  those  classes  and  Pelmatozoa. 

The  argument  from  embryology  leads  further  back.  First,  ai 
already  mentioned,  it  outlines  the  general  features  of  the  Dijpietinda', 
secondly,  it  indicates  the  way  in  which  this  free-monng  form 
became  fixed,  and  how  its  internal  or^ns  were  modified  in  conse- 
quence; but  when  we  seek,  thirdly,  for  light  on  the  relations  of  the 
classes,  we  find  the  features  of  the  adult  coming  in  so  rapidly  that 
such  intermediate  stages  as  may  have  existed  are  either  squeexed  out 
or  profoundly  modified.   The  difliculty  of  rearing  the  larvae  in  aa 
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irlam  towanb  the  dote  of  tte  mctanor^MMiv  amy  aocount  for 
die  tUilit  infonaatkHi  available  C0Dcemin|  the  fUgea  that  immedi- 
ataly  lollow  the  embryonic.  Another  dimculty  it  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  types  itudied.  and  etpedally  the  crincnd  Aniedon,  are  highly 
■pedaliicd,  to  that  wme  of  the  cmbrvonic  featuret  arc  not  realty 
primitive  at  r^prdt  the  clasa,  but  only  as  regards  each  particular 
genus.  Thus  infemwcs  from  embrvonic  development  need  to  be 
checked  by  palaeootology,  and  supplemented  by  comparison  of  the 
anatomy  of  other  living  genera. 

Minute  anatomical  reaearch  has  also  aided  to  establish  the  Pehna  to- 
zoic  theory  by  the  gradual  rvoognition  in  other  classes  of  features 
formerly  supposed  to  be  confined  to  Pelroatozoa.  Thus  the  elements 
of  the  relmatoioan  ventral  groove  are  now  detected  in  to  different 
■  structure  as  the  echinotd  ambulacrum,  while  an  aboral  nervous 
system,  the  diminished  representative  of  that  in  crinoids,  has  been 
traced  in  all  Eleuthcrosoa  except  Holothurians.  The  broader  theories 
of  modem  aoology  nUght  teem  to  have  tittle  bearing  on  the  Echino- 
derma,  for  it  Is  not  long  since  the  study  of  these  animals  was  com- 
pared to  a  laodlockea  aea  andisturbed  by  such  storms  as  nee 
around  the  origin  of  the  Vertebrata.  This,  however,  is  no  more  the 
case.  The  conception  <rf  the  Dipkurmla  derives  its  chief  weight 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  comparaole  to  the  early  larval  forms  of 
other  primitive  codomate  animals,  such  as  Balano^cssuSp  Pkoronis, 
Chaetognatha,  Brachiopoda  and  Bryozoa.  So  too  the  explanation 
of  radial  symmetry  ana  torsion  of  organs  as  due  to  a  Pelmatosoic 
mode  of  life  6nds  oonfirmation  in  many  other  phvla.  Instead  of 
discussing  all  these  questions  separately,  with  the  details  necessary 
for  an  adequate  presentation  of  the  argument,  we  shall  now  sketch 
the  history  of  the  Echtaoaenn»  in  accordance  with  the  Petmatozoic 
theory.  Such  a  sketch  must  pass  lightly  over  debatable  ground, 
and  must  consist  largely  of  suggestions  still  in  need  of  confirmation; 
but  if  it  serves  as  a  frame  into  which  more  precise  and  more  detailed 
statements  may  be  fitted  as  they  come  to  the  ken  of  the  reader,  its 
^ject  will  be  attained. 

Etelmiion  of  the  Eckinoderms, — If  is  reaaonaUe  to  suppose  that 
the  Coelomata — animab  in  which  the  body-cavity  is  divided 
into  a  gut  passing  from  mouth  lo  anus  and  a  hollow  (coclom) 
surrounding  it — were  derived  from  the  simpler  Coelentera,  in 
which  the  primitive  body-cavity  (archenteron)  is  not  so  divided, 
and  has  only  one  aperture  serving  as  both  mouth  and  anus. 
We  may,  with  Sedgwick,  suppose  the  coelom  to  have  originated 
by  the  enlargement  and  separation  of  pouches  that  pressed 
outwards  from  the  archenteron  into  the  thickened  body-wall 
(such  structures  as  the  genital  pouches  of  some  Coclentera, 
not  yet  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  cavity),  and  they  would 
probably  have  been  four  in  number  and  radially  disposed  about 
the  central  cavity.  The  evolution  of  this  cavity  into  a  gut  is 
foreshadowed  in  some  Codentera  b/  the  elliptical  shape  of  the 
aperture,  and  by  the  development  at  its  ends  of  a  ciliated  channel 
along  which  food  is  swept ;  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  sides  of  the  ellipse  and  their  eventual  fusicm,  to 
complete  the  transformation  of  the  radially  symmetrical  Coden- 
terate  into  a  bilaterally  symmetrical  Coelomale  with  mouth  and 
anus  at  opposite  ends  of  the  long  axis.  We  further  suppose  that 
of  the  four  coelomic  pouches  one  was  in  front  of  the  mouth, 
one  behind  the  anus,  and  one  on  each  side.  Such  an  animal, 
U  it  ever  existed,  probably  lived  near  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
even  here  it  may  have  changed  ita  medusoid  node  of  locomotion 
forone  in  the  direction  of  itamouth.  Thus  the  bilateral  aymnetiy 
would  have  been  accentuated,  and  the  organbm  shaped  more 
definitely  into  three  segments,  namely  (i)  a  preoral  segment 
or  lobe,  containing  the  anterior  codomic  cavity;  (3)  a  middle 
t^nent,  a}ntaining  the  gut,  and  the  two  middle  codomic 
cavities;  (3)  a  posterior  segment,  containing  the  posterior 
codomic  cavity,  which,  however,  owing  to  the  backward  pro- 
longation of  the  anus,  became  divided  into  two — a  right  and  left 
posterior  codom.  Each  of  these  cavities  presumably  excreted 
waste  products  to  the  exterior  by  a  pore.  There  was  probably 
a  nervous  area,  with  a  tuft  of  cilia,  at  the  anterior  end;  while, 
at  oU  events  in  forms  that  remained  pclagjc,  the  ciliated  nervous 
tracts  of  the  rest  of  the  body  may  be  supposed  to  have  become 
ananged  in  bands  around  the  body-segments.  Such  a  form  as 
this  is  roughly  represented  to-day  by  the  Actinotrocha  larva 
of  PhofonUf  the  importance  of  which  has  been  brought  out 
by  MaSterman.  But  only  slight  modifications  are  required  to 
produce  the  Tornaria  larva  of  the  Enteropneusta  and  other 
larvae,  including  the  special  type  that  is  inferred  from  the 
Dipteuruh  larval  stages  of  recent  forms  to  have  characterised 


the  ancestor  of  the  Echinoderms.  We  cannot  enter  here  into 
all  the  detaib  of  comparison  between  these  larval  forms;  amid 
much  that  is  hypothetical  a  few  homologies  arc  widely  accepted, 
and  the  preceding  account  will  show  the  kind  of  relation  that  the 
Echinodenns  bear  to  other  animals,  induding  what  are  now 
usually  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Chordata  (to  which 
back-boned  animals  belong),  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
that  their  study  has  been,  or  may  be,  made  to  yield.  How  the 
hypothetical  Dipleunda  became  an  Echinoderm,  and  how  the 
primitive  Echinoderms  diverged  in  structure  so  as  to  form  the 
various  classes,  are  questions  to  which  an  answer  is  attempted 
in  the  folk)wing  paragraphs :  — 

Confining  our  attention  to  that  form  of  DipUurulc  (fig.  6)  which, 
it  is  supposed,  gave  rise  to  the  Echinoderma,  we  infer  from  embryo- 


wUmrior  co^icm  moutA.       HposCr  co^tom. 

F1C.6. — Diagrammatic  reconstruction  of /)ipi/rurtJa.  Thecrcatur* 
is  represented  crawling  on  the  sea-floor,  but  it  may  equally  well  have 
been  a  fioating  animal.    The  dilated  bands  are  not  drawn. 

logical  data  that  Its  soedal  features  were  as  follow;— The  anterior 

coelomic  cavity  was  wnolly  or  i»rtially  divided,  and  from  each  half 
a  duct  led  to  the  exterior,  ojKning  at  a  pore  near  the  middle  line  of 
the  back.  The  middle  cavities  were  smaller,  and  the  ducts  from  them 
came  to  unite  with  those  from  the  anterior  cavities,  and  no  longer 
opened  directly  to  the  exterior;  whether  these  cavities  were  already 
specialized  as  water-sacs  cannot  be  asserted,  but  they  certainly  had 
become  so  at  a  sUehtlv  later  stage.  The  posterior  cavities  were  the 
largest,  but  what  had  become  of  their  original  opening  to  the  exterior 
is  uncertain.  The  j^nital  products  were  derived  from  the  lining  of 
the  coelomic  cavities,  but  it  woulj  i.ot  be  safe  to  s.;y  Ui.it:  any 
particular  regiun  was  as  yet  specialized  for  generation.  The  epi- 
thelium of  the  outer  surface  was  probably  ciliated,  and  a  portion 
of  it  in  the  preoral  lobe  differentiated  as  a  sense-organ,  with  longer 
cilia  and  underlying  nerve-centre,  from  which  two  nerves  ran  back 
below  the  ventral  surface.  Into  the  space  between  the  walls  of  the 
coelom  and  the  outer  body-wall,  originally  filled  with  jelly,  definite 
cells  now  wandered,  chiefly  derived  from  the  coelomic  walls.  Some 
of  these  cells  produced  muscles  and  connective  tissue;  others 
absorbed  and  removed  waste  products,  iron  salts,  calcium  carbonate 
and  the  like,  and  so  were  ready  to  be  utilized  for  the  deposition  of 

S 'lament  or  of  skeletal  substance.  In  some' of  these  respects  the 
ipleuTUla  may  have  diverged  from  the  ancestor  of  Enteropneusta 
and  of  other  animals,  but  it  could  not  as  yet  have  been  recognized  as 
echinodermal  by  a  zoologist,  for  it  presented  none  of  the  structural 
peculiarities  of  the  modern  adult  ecninodcrm. 

Now  ensued  the  great  event  that  originated  the  phylum — the 
discovery  of  the  sea-floor.    This  being  apprehended  by  the  s 


fire-orai  lo&».- 

nat'jts  of 
mmnra  ffOJiy/ion. 

Fig.  7.— Diagrammatic  reconrtruction  of  primitive  Pcfanatocofin, 
seen  from  the  side.  The  plates  of  the  test  are  not  drawn;  their 
pn^ble  appearance  may  oe  gathered  from  fig.  S. 

anterior  end.  It  was  by  that  end  that  the  DitUnmta  attached 
itself;  notj  however,  by  the  pole,  since  that  would  have  interfered 
at  once  with  the  sensory  organ,  but  a  little  to  one  side,  the  right 
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Mde  being  the  one  chosen  for  a  reason  we  cannot  now  fathom;  it 
may  be  that  fixation  was  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  the  pore  on 
that  side,  and  by  the  utilization  of  the  excretion  from  it  as  a  cement. 
The  first  result  was  that  which  is  always  seen  to  follow  In  such  cases 
—the  pasuge  of  the  mouth  towanls  the  upper  surface  (fig.  7). 
A*  it  i^ssed  up  along  the  left  side,  the  gut  caught  hold  of  the  left 
water-sac  and  pullea  it  upwards,  curving  it  in  the  oroccss;  this 
being  attached  to  the  left  duct  from  the  anterior  boay-cavity,  this 
structure  with  its  water-pore  was  ulso  putted  up.  and  the  pore  came 
to  lie  between  mpath  and  anus.  The  forward  portion  of  the  anterior 
coctoro  shared  in  the  constriction  and  elongation  of  the  prcoral  lobe; 
but  its  binder  portion  was  dragged  up  along  with  the  watcr-porc 
and    formed   a   canal    lying 

moufA ■p9rj'^f:::^ii*r/4'rfirrm  along    the    outer    wall  (the 

'  ^^enttatpor^  parieUl  canal).  As  the  gut 
flit^  coiled,  it  pressed  inwards  the 
middle  of  the  left  posterior 
coclom  of  the  Dipleurula,  and 
drew  the  whole  towards  the 
mouth,  while  the  correspond- 
ing cavity  on  the  right  was 
pressed  down  by  the  stomach 
towards  the  fixed  end  of  the 
animal  and  became  involved 
in  the  elongation  of  t  hat 
region.  These  changes,  which 
may  still  be  traced  in  the 
development  of  Antedon,  re- 
sulted m  the  primitive  Pdma- 
tozo6n  ffig.  7),  represented  in 
the  rocks  b^  such  a  genus 

sidc-view  of  the  thc^.    The  internal  P«r-»hqP«i  body  »"«»»«* 
structure  may  be  gathered  from  fig.  jn  ^^thc^a^form^  ^y^a 

*'  and     is     attached     by     its 

narrow  end.  On  the  broad  upper  surface  arc  four  openings,  that 
nearest  the  centre  being  the  mouth,  which  is  slit-likn,  and  that  nearest 
the  periphery  being  the  anus.  The  two  other  openings  arc  minute, 
and  placed  between  those  two;  one  dose  to  the  mouth  is  almost 
certainly  the  water-pore,  while  that  nearer  the  anus  is  regarded  as  a 
genital  aperture.  Wnich  of  the  coelomic  cavities  this  last  is  connected 
with  is  uncertain,  for  there  is  consider;ible  doubt  as  to  the  oriein  of 
the  genital  glands  in  the  embryonic  development  of  recent  cchino- 
derms.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  there  was  but  a  single  duct  and 
9  single  bunch  of  reproductive  celts,  as  in  the  holothunans.  though 
perhaps  bifurcate,  as  in  some  of  those  animals.  The  line  between 
mouth  and  anus,  alon^  which  these  openings  arc  situate,  corresponds 
with  the  plane  of  union  between  the  two  horns  of  the  curvetl  left 
posterior  coelom,  the  united  walls  of  which  form  the  "  dorsal  mesen- 
tery." Since  this  must  have,  on  our  theory,  enclosed  the  parietal 
canal  from  the  anterior  coelom,  it  is  possible  that  the  genital  products 
were  developed  from  the  lining  cells  of  that  cavity,  and  tliat  the 
genital  pore  was  nothing  but  its  original  pore  not  yet  united  with 
that  from  the  water-sac.  The  concrescence  of  these  pores  can  be 
traced  in  other  cystids;  but  as  the  genital  organs  became  affected 
t^  radial  symmctrv  the  original  function  of  the  duct  was  lost,  and 
tne  reproductive  elements  escaped  to  the  exterior  in  another  way. 
Muft'/m:^  ^.-iKium  Arislocystis  may  have  had  ciliated 

*""-a^if^V,     j^'rrrtt     Jood-groovcs  leading  to  its  mouth, 
-^/iw        but  these  have  left  no  traces  on  the 
C^*"^'***  structure  of  the  test.    Traces,  how- 
ever, are  perceptible  ingenera  believed 
Av^  gyifi^^JiAR^^r  to  be  descended  from  such  a  simple 

''^*^Tt?M"jr?ElSMr  type,    and    the    majority    may    be 

erouped  under  two  heads.  One  groups 
mcludes  those  in  which  the  grooves* 
wander  outwards  from  the  mouth 
over  the  thecal  plates,  which  gradually 
„  „  .         ,      become  arranged  regularly  on  either 

^  Fig.  9,—Funiecyslis  rans-  ^idc  of  the  grooves,  while  further 
«i«a,  otw  of  the  Diploponta,  extensions  ascend  from  the  grooves 
in  which  the  thecal  plates  on  small  jointed  processes  called 
bottlenngthefood-groovesare  "  brachioles  "  (fig.  9).  In  the  other 
not  yet  regularly  arranged,  group  the  grooves  do  not  tend  so 
The  brachioles  are  not  drawn,  mach  to  stretch  over  the  thcca  as  to 
be  raised  away  irom  it  on  relativdy  larger  brachioles,  arfring  close 
■round  the  mouth  (fig.  10). 

These  two  types  are,  in  the  main,  correlated  with  two  giaduat 
differentiations  in  the  minute  structure  of  the  thecal  plates.  Origin- 
ally the  calcareous  substance  of  the  plates  (stcreom)  was  pierced 
by  irregular  canals,  more  or  less  vertical,  and  containing  strands 
of  the  sc^t  tissue  (stroma)  that  deposited  the  stereom,  as  well  as 
spaces  filled  with  fluid.  In  the  former  group  (fig.  9)  these  canals 
became  conoected  in  pairs  (diplopores)  still  perpendicular  to  the 
surface,  and  thu  structure,  combined  with  that  of  the  grooves, 
characterizes  the  order — Diploporita,  In  the  latter  group  (fig.  10) 
the  canals,  that  is  to  say.  tne  stroma -strands,  came  to  lie  parallel 
to  the  surface  and  to  cross  the  sutures  between  the  plates,  which 
were  thus  more  flexibly  and  more  stroDgty  united;  since  the  canals 


craasifw  each  stfturt  wtunUT  occupy  a  rhombic  area,  tbe  order  is 
called  Rhombifera.  At  first  tee  grooveh  were  three,  one  proceediac 
from  each  end  of  the  mouth-slit,  and  the  third  in  a  direaion  opposed 
to  the  anus;  with  reference  to  the  Pelmatoaoan  structure,  the  anal 
side  may  be  termed  posterior,  and  this  groove  anterior.  Eventually 
each  lateral  groove  forked,  so  that  there  were  five  grooves.  These 
gradually  impressed  thenudves  on  the  thcca  and  influenced  the 
arrangement  of  the  internal  organs:  it  is  fairfy  sale  to  assume  that 
nerves,  blood-vessels  and  branches  from  the  water-sac  ctretcbed 
out  along  with  these  gnxnrcs,  each  system  starting  from  a  ring 
around  the  cullct.  At  last  a  quinqueradiate  symmetry  influencca 
the  plates  of  the  thcca,  partly  through  the  development  of  a  plate 
at  the  end  of  each  groove  (terminal),  partly  through  plates  at  the 
abural  pole  of  the  thcca  (basals  and  infrabasals)  arising  in  responda 
to  mechanical  pressure, but  soon  intimatclyconnectcd  with  the  corda 
of  an  aboral  nervous  system.  Before  the  latter  plates  arose,  the 
stem  had  developed  by  the  elongation  and  constriction  of  the  fiitid 
end  of  the  thcca,  the  gradual  reeularization  of  the  plates  involscd, 
and  their  coalescence  into  rings.  The  crinoid  type  was  diflerentiatad 
by  the  extension  of  the  food-grooves  and  associated  organs  alun( 
ra(.lial  outgrowths  from  the  thcca  itself.  These  constituted  the  amia 
(brachia),  and  five  definite  radial  plates  of  the  thcca  were  specialt^td 
for  their  support.  These  radial*  may  be  homologous  with  tht 
terminals  already  mentioned,  but  this  is  neitherncccssary  norcertaia. 
In  this  development  of  brachial  extensions  of  the  thcca  the  gcnii^ 
organs  were  involved,  and  their  rijK;  products  formed  at  the  cada 
of  the  brachia  or  in  the 
bnnchcs  therefrom.  The 
remains  of  the  original 
genital  gland  within  the 
thcca  became  the  "  axial 
os^an  "  surrounde*'  by  the 
"  axial  sinus"  derived  from 
the  anterior  coelom,  and 
this  again  by  structures 
derived  from  the  right 
po:>terior  coelom,  which, 
as  explained  above,  had 
been  depressed  to  the 
aboral  pole.  These  last 
stiuclurcs  formed  a  nerv- 
ous sheath  around  the 
axial  sinus  with  its  blood- 
vessels, and  became 
divided  into  five  lobes 
correlated  with  the  five 
basils  (the  "chambered 
or^an  ")  and  forming  the 
aboral  nerve-centre.  Be- 
fore these  changes  were 
complete  the  Holothuri- 
oi<lea  must  have  diverged, 
by  the  assumption  of  a 
cmwling  existence.  Thus 
in  them  the  mouth  and 
aoiis  reverted  to  opposite 
poles,  and  only  the  torsion 
of    the   gut    and    coclum, 

and  the  radial  extensions      -  *     ^t-       •         t*  • 

of  the  nervous,  water-  ^^W;  la— autffnaM-tffter,  one  o( 
vascular  and  blood-vas-  ^'^^  Rhombifera,  showing  the  reduced 
cuUr  systems,  testified  n"m*>er  and  regular  arrangement  of  the 
to  their  Pelmatozoan^t"?^  plates,  and  the  coocenliatKm  of 
ancestry.  The  ciliated  the  brachioles.  (Adapted  from  jacfccL) 
grooves,  no  longer  needed  for  the  collection  <A  food,  dosed  over» 
and  are  still  traceable  as  ciliated  canals  overlying  the  radial  nerves 
At  the  same  time  the  thecal  plates  degenerated  into  spicules.  Tbc 
Edrioastcroidca  followed  a  different  linelrom  that  of  the  cystids  above 
mentioned  and  their  descendants.  The  theca  becime  scssilt,  and  in 
its  later  developments  much  flattened  (fig.  ll).  Mouth,  weter-poce 
and  anus  remained  as  in  Arislocystis,  but  the  five  ciliated  | 


'fucAioUs, 


\ 


stem. 


radiated  from  the  mouth  between  the  thecal  plates  rather  

over  them,  and  were,  as  usual,  protected  by  covering-plates.  The 
important  feature  was  the  extension  of  radial  canals  from  the 
water-sac  along  these  grooves,  with  brarKhes  passing  between  the 
flooring-plates  of  the  grooves  (fig.  la.  A).  The  resemblance  of  the 
flooring-plates  to  the  ambulacra!  ossicles  of  a  starfish  u  ao  exact 
that  one  can  explain  it  onlv  by  supposing  similar  relations  of  the 
water -canals  ana  their  branches  (podia).  On  the  thinly  plated  under 
surface  of  well-preserved  specimens  oC  Edrioasttr  are  seen  6ve 
interradial  swellings  (fig.  11,  B).  These  are  likely  to  have  beea 
produced  by  the  ripe  genital  glands,  which  niay  have  extruded 
their  products  directly  through  the  membranous  integument  of  the 
under  side.  No  other  way  out  for  them  Is  apparent,  and  it  is  clear 
that  Edrioaster  was  not  permanently  and  soltdly  fixed  to  the  sea-Aoor. 
Now  comes  a  great  change,  unfortunately  difficult  to  follow 
whether  in  the  fossils  or  in  the  modem  embryos.  We  suppose 
some  such  ftH^  as  EdrioasUr,  which  appean  to  have  lived  near 
the  shore,  to  have  been  repeatedly  overturned  by  waves.  Tboae 
that  were  able  to  accommodate  (hemselvta  to  this  topay-tunnr 
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existence,  by  talcing  food  in  directly  thwueh  the  mouth,  survived, 
and  theic  podia  gradually  upe^ialiwrd  as  sucking  f«t.  Such  a  form 
as  this,  wnen  once  its  covering-plates  had  atrophied,  would  be  a 

tobes  t^/teJT. 

ihU  integ. 

umtnt 


cottrmff 


Jtoohnjj  pLaXes. 
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hjriroport  ftamf' 

A  B 

Fic.  M. — Edrioa^tcr.  A,  upper  or  oral  surface  of  E.  Bigsbyi. 
with  the  covering- plates  on  the  anterior  and  left  posterior  lood- 
groovcs,  but  removed  from  the  others,  which  show  only  the  flooring- 
plate?,  between  which  are  pores;  B,  under  surface  of  £.  Buchianus, 
wit  h  covering-plates  on  right  posterior  and  right  anterior  food-groovea 
2ft  hand  in  the  drawing).  The  *  denotes  the  position  of  the  anal 
intcrradius.  ,       ^^  '  \^^  -''  '' -^         '         v 

starfish  without  more  ado  (fig.  12,  B);  but  the  sea-urchins  present 
a  more  difTicutt  problem,  on  which  Bothriocidaris  shed*  no  light. 
An  Upper  Silurian  echinoid,  however,  Palaeodiicus,  is  believed  by 
W.  J.  Sollas  and  W.  K.  S()enccr  to  have  had  in  its  ambulacra  an 
inner  as  well  as  an  outer  scries  of  plates.  U  this  be  correct,  the  only 
change  from  Edrioaslfr,  as  regards  the  ambulacra,  was  that  in 
Palacodiscvs  the  covering-plates  could  no  longer  open,  but  closed 
permanently  over  the  whole  groove,  while  the  podia  issued  through 
slits  between  them.  In  more  typical  cchinoids  the  cove  ring  ^plates 
alone  remained  to  form  the  ordinary  ambulacral  plates,  while  the 
flooring-plates  disappeared,  the  canals  and  other  organs  remaining 
at  before.  I  n  any  case  we  have  to  admit  a  closure  of  the  integument 
over  the  cili.ited  jjroove  (fig.  12,  D.  e)  just  as  in  holothurians,  since 
this  is  necessitated  by  anatomical  evidence.  The  genital  oi^ns 
in  bo^Ii  Asteroidea  and  Echinoidca  would  retain  ttie  intcrradial 
poaiti'ii  they  first  assumed  in  Ednoaster;  and  in  Echinoidea  ihcir 

Srimiiive  temporary  openings  to  the  exterior  were  converted  into 
efinitc  pores,  correlated  with  five  interradially  placed  plates  at  the 
aboral  pole.     The  anus  also  naturally  moved  to  this  superior  and 
c/finfe{t 

outer 


^  uf€a, 

ccftcm 
A.  Edrioasteroid. 


B.  Asteroid. 


C.  Crinoid- 


Flc.  12.— Diagrammatic  sections  across  the  ambulacra  of  A,  C, 
pBLMATOZ0.\,and  B,D.Elf.dtherozoa,  placed  in  the  same  position 
for  comparison.  5,  Blood-spaces,  of  which  the  homolojfy  is  still 
uncertain. 

aboral  position.  In  the  Echinoidea  the  water-ranals  and  associated 
structures,  ending  in  the  terminal  plates,  stretched  right  up  to  these 
genital  plates:  but  in  the  Asteroidea  they  never  reached  the  aboral 
surface,  so  that  the  terminals  have  always  been  separated  from  the 
aboral  pole  by  a  number  of  plates. 

Analysis  of  Echinoderm  Characters. — Regarding  the  Echino- 
dcrtns  as  a  whole  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  accountf  we  may 
viu    X5 


give  the  following  analytic  summary  of  the  characters  that 
distinguish  them  from  other  coelomate  animals: — 

The);  live  in  salt  or  brackish  water;  a  primitive  bilateral  sym- 
metry is  still  manifest  in  the  right  and  left  divisions  of  the  coelom; 
the  middle  coelomic  cavities  arc  primitively  transformed  into  two 
hydrocoels  communicating  with  the  exterior  indirectly  through  a 
duct  or  ducts  of  the  anterior  coelom;  siercom,  composod  of  crystal- 
line carbonate  of  Hmc,  is.  with  few  exceptions,  deposited  by  special 
amoebocyics  in  the  meshes  of  a  mcsodt-rmal  stroma,  chiefly  in  the 
integument;  reproductive  cells  arc  derived  from  the  endothelium, 
apparently  of  tnc  anterior  coelom;  total  segmentation  of  the  ovum 
produces  a  coeloblastula  and  gastrula  by  invagination;  mesenchyme 
IS  formed  in  the  segmentation  cavity  by  migration  of  cells,  chiefly 
from  the  hypoblast.  Known  Echmoderms  show  the  following 
features,  imagined  to  be  due  to  an  ancestral  pclmatozoic  stager- 
Increase  in  the  coelomic  cavities  of  the  left  side,  and  atrophy  of 
those  on  the  right;  the  dextral  coil  of  the  gut,  recognizable  in  all 
classes,  though  often  obscured;  an  incomplete  secondary  bilateral- 
ism about  the  plane  including  the  main  axis  and  the  water-pore 
or  its  successor,  the  madrcporite,  often  obscured  by  one  or  other  of 
various  tertiary  bilateralisms;  the  change  of  the  nydrococl  into  a 
circumoraf,  arcuate  or  ring  canal;  development  through  a  free- 
swimming, '  bilaterally  symmetrical,  ciliated  larva,  of  which  in 
many  cases  only  a  portion  is  transformed  into  the  adult  Echinoderm 
(where  care  of  the  brood  has  secondarily  arisen,  this  larva  is  not 
developed).  All  living,  and  most  extinct.  Echinodcrms  show  the 
following  features,  almost  certainly  due  to  an  ancestral  pelmatozoic 
stage: — An  incomplete  rndial  symmetry,  of  which  five  is  usually  the 
dominant  number,  is  superimposed  on  the  secondary  bilateralism, 
owing  to  the  outgrowth  Irom  the  mouth  region  of  one  unpaired  and 
two  paired  ciliated  grooves;  these  have  a  floor  of  nervous  epithelium, 
and  arc  accompanied  by  subjacent  radial  canals  from  the  water-ring, 
giving  off  lateral  podia  and  thus  forming  ambulacra,  and  by  a 
perihaemal  system  of  canals  apparently  growing  out  from  coelomic 
cavities.  All  living  Echinodcrms  have  a  lacunar,  haemal  system 
of  diverse  origin;  this,  the  ambulacral  system,  and  the  coelomic 
cavities,  contain  a  fluid  holding  albumen  in  solution  and  carrying 
numerous  amotbocytes.  which  ;irc  developed  irr  special  lymph-glands 
and  arc  capable  of  wandering  through  all  tissues.  The  Echinodcrms 
may  be  divided  into  seven  classes,  whose  probable  relations  are 
thus  indicated:^ 


r  Cystidca— 


t>ELSlATOZOA  J 


Blastoidca 
ICrinoidea 


-Edrioastcroidca 

Ilolothurioidca 


Stclliformia 
E)chinoidca 


Eleutiierozoa 


Brief  systematic  accounts  of  these  classes  follow: — 

Grade  A.  PELMATOZOA. — Echlnoderma  with  the  viscera  en- 
closed in  a  calcified  a nd_  plated  theca,  of  which  the  oral  surface  is 
uppermost,  and  which  is  usually  attached,  either  temporarily  or 
permanently,  by  the  aboral  surface.  Food  brought  to  the  mouth 
by  a  subveciivc  system  of  cilbtcd  grooves,  radiating  from  the  mouth 
either  between  the  plates  of  the  theca  (enduthccal).  or  over  the  theca 
(epithecal),  or  along  processes  from  the  theca  (exothecat:  arms, 
pinnules,  &c.},  or,  in  part,  and  aa  a  secondary  development,  below 
the  theca  (hypothccal).  Anus  usually  in  the  upper  or  oral  half  of 
the  theca,  and  never  aboral.  An  aboral  I  y- placed  motor  nerve-centre 
gives  off  branches  to  the  stroma  connecting  the  various  plates  of  the 
theca  and  of  its  braclnal,  anal  and  columnar  extensions,  and  thus 
co-ordinates  the  movements  of  the  whole  skeleton.  The  circum- 
ocsophagcal  water-ring  communicates  indirectly  with  the  exterior; 
the  podia,  when  present,  are  respiratory,  not  locomotor,  in  function. 

class  1.  CvsTiDEA. — Pclmatozoa  in  which  radial  pplymeric 
symmetry  of  the  theca  is  developed  cither  not  at  all  or  not  in  com- 
plete correlation  with  the  radial  symmetry  of  the  ambulacra  (such, 
as  obtains  in  Blastoidea  and  Crinoidea);  in  which  extensions  of 
the  food-grooves  arc  cxothccal  or  epithecal  or  both  combined,  but 
neither  cndothecal  nor  pierced  by  podia  (as  in  some  Edrioasteroidea). 
All  Palaeozoic. 

This  class  shows  much  j^reatci'  diversity  of  organization  than  any 
other,  and  the  classifications  proposed  by  recent  writers,  such  as 
E.  Haeckel,  O.  Jackel  and  F.  A.  Bather,  start  from  such  different 
points  of  view  that  no  discussion  of  them  can  be  attempted  here. 
Following  the  narrative  given  above,  we  recognize  a  primitive 
group — Amphoridca — represented  by  Aristorysits  (fig.  8).  From 
this  arc  dcnved  the  orders  Diploporila  (fig.  9)  and  Rhombifera  (fig.. 
10)  and  the  class  Edrioasteroidea,  all  which  have  already  been 
described  as  steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  phylum.  But  there  were 
also  side-branches  leading  nowhere,  and  therefore  placed  in  scfjorate 
orders— Aporit a  and  Carpotdea. 

Order  1.  Amphoridea. — Radial  symmetry  has  affected  neither 
food-grooves  nor  thecal  plates;  nnr.  probably,  nerves,  ambutacrak 
veBsefs,  nor  gonads.  Canalti  or  folds  when  present  in  the  stereom 
are  irregular.    Families:  Aristocystidae  (fig.  8) ;  Eocystidae. 
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Order  t.  CBrpMdlM.^TIieca  compresged  in  the  oro-anal  plane 
and  a  bilateral  symmetry  thus  induced,  affecting  the  food-grooves 
and.  usually,  the  thecal  iilates  and  stem.  Food-grooves  in  part 
epithecal  and  may  be  continuc<l  on  one  or  two  cxothecal  processes. 
No  pom  or  folds  in  the  stenom.  Families:  Anomatocystidac, 
Dendrocystidae.  These  correspond  to  Jaekel's  Carpoidca  Hetero- 
stelea;  he  also  Includca,  as  Eustelea,  our  Comarocystidae  and 
Malocystidae. 

Order  x.  iUtfm^cro.— Radial  symmetry  affects  the  food-grooves 
and,  in  the  more  advanced  families,  the  thecal  plates;  probably 
also  the  nerves  and  ambulacral  vessels,  but  hot  the  gonads.  The 
(ood-grooves  are  exothecal,  i.e.  are  stretched  out  from  the  thcca  on 
jointed  skeletal  processes  (brachioles).  These  either  arc  close  to  the 
mouth  or  are  removed  from  it  upon  a  series  of  ambulacral  or  sub- 
ambulacral  plates  not  derived  immediately  from  thecal  plates,  or  are 
separated  from  the  oral  centre  by  hypothecal  passages  passing 
beneath  tegminal  plates.  The  stcrcom  and  stroma  become  arranged 
in  folds  and  strands  at  right  angles  to  the  sutures  of  the  thecal 
platesj  in  higher  forms  the  stereom-folds  arc  in  part  specblized  as 
Dectini-rhomM.  Families:  Echinosnhacridac;  Comarocystidae; 
Macrocystellidae^  Tiaracrinidac;  Malocystidae;  Glyptocystidac, 
with  sub-famm.  Echinoencrininac,  Callocystinae,  Glyptocystinae,  of 
which  examples  are  Ckwocrinus  (Ag.  10)  and  CyzloHaslus  from 
which  Jaekel  deduces  the  blastoids;  Caryocrinidae. 

Order  4.  Apmila, — Pentaroerous  symmetry  affccfs  the  food- 
grooves  and  thecal  plates;  probably  also  the  nerves  and  ambulacral 
vessels,  but  not  the  gonads.  Food-grooves  exothecal  and  circumoral. 
The  stereom  shows  no  trace  of  canals,  folds,  rhombs  or  diploporcs. 
Family:   Cryptocrinidae. 

Order  5.  uiploporita. — Radial  symmetry  affects  the  food-grooves, 
and  by  degrees  the  thecal  plates  connected  therewith,  but  not  the 
interradial  thecal  plates;  probably  also  the  nerves  and  ambulacral 
vessels,  but  not  the  gonads^  The  food-grooves  are  epithecal,  i.e, 
arc  extended  over  the  thecal  plates  themselves  without  mtermediatc 
flooring;  they  are  also  prolonged  on  exothecal  brachioles,  which  line 
the  epithecal  Kroovea.  The  stcrcom  of  the  thecal  plates  may  be 
thrown  Into  folds,  hut  the  mcsostroma  docs  not  so  much  tend  to  lie 
in  strands  traversing  the  sutures,  nor  arc  pectini-rhombs  or  pore- 
rhombs  developed;  diplopores  are  always  present  in  the  meso- 
stereom,  but  often  restricted  to  <tefinite  tracts  or  plates,  especially 
in  higher  forms.  Families:  Sphacronidae;  Glyptosphacrioac,  e.g. 
Fuutocystis  i&f^. ^) ;  Protocrinidac ;  Mcsoc>stidae;Gomphocystidae. 

The  Protocrmidae  lead  up  to  Proleroblastus,\n  which  the  thcca  is 
ovoid,  sometimes  prolonged  into  a  stem,  the  plates  differentiated 
into  (a)  smooth,  irregular,  depressed  intcrambulacrals.  (6)  trans- 
versely elongate  brachioliferous  adambubcrals,  to  whicn  the  diplo- 
pores,  which  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  main  food-groove,  arc  confined. 
This  leads  almost  without  a  break  to  the  Protoblastoidea. 

Class  II.  Blastoidea. — Pclmatozoa  in  which  five  (by  atrophy 
four)  epithecal  ciliated  grooves,  lying  on  a  Lincct-shaped  plate 
(?  afways),  radiate  from  a  central  peristome  Ix^twccn  6vc  interradial 
deltoid  plates,  and  are  edged  by  alternating  sidc-platcs  bearing 
brachioles,  to  which  side*branches  pasa  from  the  grooves.  Grooves 
and  peristome  protected  by  small  plates,  which  can  open  over  the 
grooves.  The  generative  organs  and  coclom  probably  did  not  send 
extensions  along  the  rays  into  the  brachioles;  but  apparently  nerves 
from  the  aboral  centre,  after  passing  through  the  thecal  plates,  met 
in  a  circumoral  ring,  from  which  branches  passed  into  the  plate 
under  each  main  fcod-grooye,  and  thence  supplied  the  brachioles. 
The  thecal  plates,  however  irrepular  in  some  species,  always  show 
defined  basals  and  a  distinct  plate  ("  radial  ")  at  the  end  of  each 
ambulacrum;  they  are  in  all  cases  so  far  affected  by  pcntamcrous 
symmetry  that  their  sutures  never  cross  the  ambulacra.  All 
Palaeozoic. 

Division  A.  Protohtastoidea. — Blastotdca  without  inter- 
ambulacral  groups  of  hydrosp ire- folds  hanging  into  the  thecal 
cavity.  Families:  Asteroblastidac.  Blastoidocrinidac.  The  former 
might  be  placed  with  Diploporita,  were  it  not  for  a  greater  intimacy 
of  correlation  between  ambulacral  and  thecal  structures  than  is 
found  in  Cystidea  as  here  defined.  They  form  a  Jink  between  the 
Protocrinicue  and— 

Division  B.  Evhtastoidta. — Blastoidea  in  which  the  thecal 
plates  have  assumed  a  definite  number  and  position  in  3  circlets, 
as  fellows:  3  basals,  2  large  and  1  small;  5  radials,  often  fork- 
shaped,^  forming  a  closed  circlet;  5  deltoids,  inter- 
ndial  in  pontion,  supported  on  the  shoulders  or 


processes  of  the  radials,  and  often  surrounding  the 


fl^HB  peristome  with  their  oral  ends.  The  stereom  ot*  the 
V^H^  radials  and  deltoids  on  each  side  of  the  ambulacra  is 
^^^^  thrown  into  folds,  running  across  the  radio-deltoid 
Fia  13. — ^A  tfUture,  and  hanging  down  into  the  thecal  cavity  as 

Eublastoid,  respiratory  organs  (hydrospires). 

Ftnlnmit$i,         These  are  the  forms  to  which  the  name  Blastoidea 
b  usually  restricted.     They  have  been  divided  into 

Kegularea  aAd  Irregulares,  but  it  sccma  possible  to  group  them 

according  to  three  series  or  lines  of  descent,  thus: — 

Scrieso,  C94on0blatH4a. — Families:  Codastcridac.Pcntremitidae 


<fig.  13). 

Series 

flinidaa* 


6.  TVporfoWsiKJa.— Families :  Troostocrinidae,  Eleuthero- 


Series  c  Cranatohtastida.-<-T tmiVie»:  Nudeocrinidae,  Orbitre- 
mitidae.  Pcntephyllidae,  Zygocrinidae. 

Class  III.  CaiNUipEA. — Pclmatozoa  in  which  epithecal  extenaoos 
of  the  food-grooves-  ambulacrals,  superficial  oral  nervous  sybjcm. 
blood- vascular  and  water- vascular  systems,  coelom  and  genitjl 
system  are  continued  cxothecally  upon  jointed  outgrowths  oi  iht 
abaclinal  thecal  plates  (brachia^  carrying  with  them  extensions  cf 
the  abactinal  nerve-system.  The  number  of  these  processes  is 
primitively  and  normally  five,  but  may  become  less  by  atrophy. 
The  brachia  rise  from  a  corresponding  number  of  thecal  platn. 
"  radials  (RR)."  Below  these  is  always  a  circlet,  or  traces  of  a  cirdrt. 
of  plates  alternating  with  the  radials,  i.e.  interradial,  and  calkid 
"  basals  (BB)."  Through  all  modifications,  which  are  numerous 
and  vastly  divergent,  these  elements  persist.  A  circlet  of  radially 
situate  infrabasals  (IBB)  may  also  be  present.  Below  BB  or  IBB 
there  follows  a  stem,  which,  however,  may  be  atrophied  or  toully 
lost  (sec  fig.  i). 

The  classification  here  adopted  is  that  of  F.  A.  Bather  (1899), 
which  departs  from  that  of  Wachsmuth  and  Springer  mainly  in  the 
separation  of  forms  with  infrabasals  or  traces  thereof  from  those  in 
which  basals  only  are  present.-  These  two  series  also  differ  from 
each  other  in  the  relations  of  the  abactinal  nerve-system.  O.  Jaekfl 
(1894)  has  divided  the  crinoids  into  the  orders  Cladocrinoidca  and 
Fentacrinoidea,  the  former  being  the  Camerata  of  Wachsmuth  and 
Springer  (Monocyclica  Camerata,  Adunataand  Dicyclica  Camerata 
ol  the  present  classification),  and  the  latter  comprising  all  the  rest, 
in  which  the  arms  are  cither  free  or  only  loosely  mcorporated  in  the 
dorsal  cup.  In  minor  points  there  is  fair  agreement  between  the 
American,  German  awl  British  authors.  The  families  are  extinct, 
except  when  the  contrary  is  stated. 

Sub-class  I.  Monocyclica. — Crinoidca  in  which  the  base  consists 
of  BB  onlv,  the  aboral  prolongations  of  the  chambered  organ  being 
interradial ;  new  columnals  are  introduced  at  the  extreme  proximal 
end  pf  the  stem. 

Order  I._  Monocyclica  Inadunata. — Monoc>Tlica  in  which  the 
dorsal  cup  isconfined  to  the  patina  and  occasional  intercalated  anals; 
such  ambulacrals  or  intcrambulacrals  as  enter  the  tegmen  remain 
supra-tcgminal  and  not  rigidly  united.  Families:  Hybocrinidac. 
Stcphanocrinidae.  Hcterocrinidae,  Calceocrinidac,  Pisocrtnidae, 
Zophocrinidae,  Haplocrinidae.  Allagecrinidae,  Symbathocrinidac. 
Belemnocrinidac,Flicatocrinidae,Myocrinidac(recent).Saccocomidae. 
Order  2.  Adunata. — Monocyclica  with  dorsal  cup  primiciv^ 
confined  to  the  patina  and  an  occasional  single  anal ;  tegmen  at^id; 
portions  of  the  proximal  brachials  and  their  ambulacrals  tend  to  be 
rigidly  incorporated  in  the  thcca.  Arms  fork  once  to  thrice,  and  bear 
pinnules  on  tach  or  on  every  other  brachial.  BB  fused  to  3,  a  or  i. 
{Eucladocrinus  and  Acrocrinidac  offer  peculiar  exceptions  to  tb^ 
diagnosis.)    Families;  Platycrinidac,  Hcxacrinidac,  Acrocrinidac. 

Order  3.  Monocyclica  Camerata. — Monocyclica  in  which  the  first, 
and  often  the  succeeding,  orders  of  brachials  are  incorporated  by 
intcrbrachialsin  the  dorsal  cup,  while  the  corresponding  ambulocnls 
are  cither  incorporated  in,  or  pressed  below,  tne  tcgmcn  by  inicr* 
ambulacrals;   ail  thecal  plates  united  by  suture,  somewhat  loose  ia 
the  earliest  forms,  but  apcedily  becoming  close,  and  producing  a  rigid 
thcca;  mouth  and  tegminal  food-grooves  closed;  arms  pin  nutate. 
Sub-order  i.  Melocrinoidea. — RRincontactallround:fir5t  brachial 
usually  quadrangular.  Families:  GKptocrinidae.  Mclocrinidaf, 
Patelliocrinidac,    Clonocrinidae,    Eucalyptocrinidae.     DkJiator 
crinidac. 
Sub-order  ii.  Batocrinoidea. — RR  separated  by  a  hcptagonal  anal; 
first  brachial  usually  c^uadrantjular.    Families:    Tanaocrinidae, 
Xenocrinidac,  Carpocrmidac,  fiarrandeocrinidae,  Coclocrinidaei 
Batocrinidae,  Pcricchocrinidae. 
Sub-order  iii.  Actinocrinoidea. — RR  separated   by   a    hexagor^ 
anal;     first   brachial   usually  hexagonal.     Families:      Actino- 
crinidae.  Amphoracrinidae. 
Sub-class  II.  Dicyclica. — Crinoidca  in  which  the  base  consists  ci 
BB  and  IBB,  the  latter  being  liable  to  atrophy  or  fusion  with  tbfe 
proximale,  but  the  aboral  prolongations  of  the  chambered   oreaa 
arc  always  radial;  new  columnals  may  or  may  not  be  introducedaC 
the  proximal  end  of  the  stem. 

Order  I.  Dicyclica  Inadunata. — Dicyclica  in  which  the  dorsal  cttf 
primitively  is  confined  to  the  patina  and  occasional  intercalate^ 
anals,  ana  no  other  plates  ever  occur  between  RR  (Grade:  Di^ 
tincta);  Br  may  be  incorporated  in  the  cup,  with  or  without  iBd; 
but  never  riglclK',  and  their  corresponding  ambulacrals  remaia 
supra-tcgminal  (Grade:  Aniculata);  new  columnals  are  introduce! 
at  the  extreme  proximal  end  of  the  stem. 

Sub-order  i.  Cyaikocrincndea. — Tegmen  stout  with  conAuciiouB 
orals.  Families:  Carabocrinidae,  Palaeocrinidae,  Eu9pirQ> 
crinidae,  Sphaerocrinidae,  Cyathocrinidae,  Pctalocrinida:^ 
Crotalocrinidac,  Codiacrinidae,  Cupressocrinidac,  Oastcn:^ 
comidae. 
Sub-order  ii.  Dendrocrinotdea. — ^Tegmen  thin,  fiexible,  with  in* 
cont^picuous  orals.  Families:  Dcndrocrinidae,  Botryocriaidacw 
Lophocrinidae,  Scaphiocrinidac,  Scytalecrinidae,  Cj^pbic^ 
crinidae,  Cromyocrinidae,  Encrinidae  (preceding^  families  ar* 
Disiincta;  the  rest  Articulata),  Pcntacrinidae,  including  th< 
recent  Isocriaus  (fig.  14),  Uintacrinidac,  Marsupitidae.  Bathy* 
crinidae  (recent). 
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Order  3.  J'Uxihitia. — Durydica  Jn  which  proximal  brachials  are 
Incorporated  in  the  dorsal  cup,  cither  by  their  own  sides,  or  by 
interbrachials,  or  by  a  fimly  plated  skin,  but  never  rigidly;  plates 
may  occur  between  RR.  Tcgmen  flexible,  with  distinct  ambulacrals 
and  numerous  small  interambulacrals;  mouth  and  food-grooves 
remain  supra-tegminal  and  open.  Top  columnal  a  persistent 
proximate,  often  fusing  with  IBB,  which  arc  frequently  atrophied 
in  the  adult. 

All  the  Palaeozoic  representatives  have  non-pinnulate  arms, 
while  the  Mesoioic  and  later  forms  have  them  ptnnulate.  There  are 
other  points  of  diflerencc.  so  that  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  latter 
really  descended  from  the  former.  But  assuming  such  a  relationship 
we  arrange  them  in  two  grades. 
Grade  a.Impinruita.' — Families:  Ichthyocrinldae.  Sagcnocrinidae, 

and  Taxocrinidae,  perhaps  capable  of  further  division. 
Grade 6.  Pinnata. — Families:  Apiocrinidaewith  the  recent  Calamo- 
crinus,  Bourgucticrinidae  with  recent  Rhizocrinus,  Antedonidae, 
Atclccrinidac,  Actinometridae,  Thaumatocrinidae  (these  four 
recent  families  include  free-moving  forms  with  atrophied  stem, 
probably  derived  from  different  ancestors),  Eugcniacrinidae, 
HoloixMJidae  (recent),  Eudcsicrinidae. 
Order  t,.  Dtcyclica  Camcrata. — Oicyclica  in  which  the  first,  and 
usually  the  second,  orders  of  brachials  arc  incorporated  in  the  dorsal 

cup  by  interbrachials,  at 
first  loosely,  but  after* 
wards  by  close  suture. 
IBB  alwavs  the  primi* 
tivc  5.  An  anal  plate 
always  rests  on  the 
posterior  basal;  mouth 
and  tcgniinal  food- 
grooves  closed :  arms 
einnulate.  Families  : 
Icteocrinidae,  Dimero- 
crinidae,  Lamptero* 
crinidae,  Rhodocrinidae, 
CIciocnnidae. 

Class  IV.  Edrioas- 
TEROIDEA. — Pelmatozoa 
in  which  the  thcca  is 
composed  of  an  inde- 
finite number  of  irr^ular 
plates,  some  of  which  are 
variously  differentiated 
in  different  genera;  with 
no  subvective  skeletal 
apjKndages,  but  with 
central  mouth,  from 
which  there  radiate 
through  the  theca  five 
unbranched  ambulacra, 
composed  of  a  double 
scries  of  alternating 
plates  (covering- plates), 
sometimes  supported  by 
an  outer  series  of  larger 
alternating  plates  (side- 
plates  or  tlooring- plates). 
In  some  forms  at  least, 
pores  between  (not 
through)  the  ambulacral 
elements,  or  between 
them  and  the  thecal 
plates,  seem  to  have 
Fig.  14-— AIivingPcntacrinid,/jocnBW  permitted  the  passage 
Oileria:  the  first  specimen  found,  after  of  extensions  from  the 
Guetiard's  figure  published  in  1761.  perradial     water- vessels. 

Anus  in  posterior  intcr- 
radius,  on  oral  surface,  closed  by  valvular  pyramid.  HydrojDore 
(usually,  if  not  always,  present)  between  mouth  and  anus.  Families: 
Ajjclacrinidae,  Cyathecystidae,  Edrioasteridac,  Steganoblastidae. 
All  Palaeozoic.  The  structure  and  importance  of  Edrioasler  have 
boon  cliiicussed  above  (figs.  11,  12). 

Grade  B.  ELEU7HER0Z0A.— Echinodcrma  in  which  the  thcca, 
which  may  be  but  slightly  or  not  at  all  calcified,  is  not  attached  by 
any  portion  of  its  suruice,  but  is  usually  placed  with  the  oral  surface 
(l<~'wnward3  or  in  the  direction  of  forward  locomotion.  Food  is  not 
conveyed  by  a  subvectivc  system  of  ciliated  grooves,  but  is  taken  in 
directly  by  the  mouth.  The  anus  when  present  is  typically  aboral, 
and  approaches  the  mouth  only  in  a  few  specializecl  forms.  The 
aboral  nervous  system,  if  indeecl  it  be  present  at  all,  is  very  slightly 
developed.  The  circumocsophageal  watcr-rine  may  lose  its  con- 
nexion with  the  exterior  meclium;  the  podia  (absent  only  in  some 
exceptional  forms)  may  be  locomotor,  respiratory  or  sensory  in 
function,  but  usually  arc  locomotor  tube-feel. 

The  classes  of  the  Eleuiherozoa  probably  arose  independently 
from    diff'^rent   branches  of  the   Pclmatoroan  stem.      The  precise 
relation  is  not  clear,  but  the  ordor  in  which  tht-y  arc  here  plarttl  is 
believed  to  be  from  the  more  primitiw  to  the  more  specialized. 
CUm  I.HoLOrnvuoiPBA.— .EleutheruoaoomaUyelongateakHigJ 


the  <iro-anal  axU,  which  axis  and  the  dorsal  hydrooorc  lie  in  the 
sagittal  plane  of  a  secondary  bilateral  symmetry.  The  calcareous 
skeleton,  which  may.  be  entirely  absent,  .is  usually  in  the  form  of 
minute  spicules,  aofnetimea  of  small  Irregular  plates  with  no  trace 
of  a  calycinal  or  apical  system;  to  these  is  added  a  ring  of  pieces 
radiiately  arranged  round  the  oesophagus.  Ambulacral  append^ea 
take  the  form  of:  (1)  circumoral  tentacles,  (3)  sucldne-feet,  (3) 
paEullae;  of  these  (1)  alone  is  always  present.  The  gonads  are  not 
radiately  disposed. 

T^e  comparative  anatomy  of  living  forms,  combined  with  the 
evolutionary  hypothesis  sketched  above,  suggests  that  the  early 
holothurians  possessed  the  following  characters:  subvective  grooves 
entirely  closed;  s  radial  canals*  proceeding  from  the  water-rine, 
gave  on  branches  furnished  with  ampullae  to  the  podia  on  each  side 
of  them,  the  10  anterior  podia  being  changed  into  cylindrical  ten- 
tacles;  the  transverse  muscles  of  the  body-wall  formed  a  circular 
layer,  probably  interrupted  at  the  radii  (though  Ludwtg  believes  the 
contrary);  longitudinal  muscles  as  paired  radial  bands,  without 
those  special  retractors  for  withdrawing  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
which  occur  in  many  recent  forms;  a  nydropore  connected  with  the 
water-ring  by  a  canal  in  the  dorsal  mesentery:  a  gonopore  behind 
the  hydropore  connected  by  a  single  duct  with  a  Buncn  of  genital 
(jouches  on  each  side  of  the  mesentery:  gut  dextrally  coiled,  with  a 
simple  blood -vascular  system*  and  wttn  an  enlargement  at  the  anus 
for  respiration,  this' eventually  producing  branched  caeca  called 
"  respiratory  trees  ";  skeleton  reduced  to  a  ring  of  5  radial  and 
5  intcrradial  plates  round  the  gullet,  and  small  i^ates,  with  a  hex- 
agonally  meshed  network,  dispersed  through  the  integument.  Such 
a  form  ^ave  rise  to  descendants  differing  inter  »  as  regards  the 
suppression  of  the  radial  canals  and  of  the  podia,  the  form  of  the 
tentacles,  and  the  development  of  respiratory  trees.  These  ana* 
tomical  facts  are  represented  in  the  following  dasstScation  by 
H.  Ludwig:— 

Order  z.  Aaiitcpoda. — Radial  canala  npplying  tentacles  and 
podia. 

A.  With  respiratory  trees. 

Wwi.K  ,wwiu  fFam.  1,  Holothuriidae. 

With  podia  .       .  J  p3„  ^  Cucumariidae. 

(b)  Without  podia     .  ^Fam.  5,  Molpadiidae. 
B>  Without  respiratory  trees. 

fa)  With  podia  .       .     Fam.  3,  GIndiidae. 
(b)  Without  podia  Fain,  v  Pelagothuriidae. 

Order  9.  Pinctinopoda. — Neither  radial  canals  nor  podia. 
Tentacles  supplied  from  circular  canal.  Fam.  Synaptidae. 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that  this  scheme  does  not  represent  the 
probable  descent  or  relationship  of  the  families.  Consideration  of 
the  views  of  Ludwig  himself,  of  H. 
Ostergren.  and  especially  of  R.  Perrier. 
suggests  tnc  following  as  a  more  natural 
if  less  obvious  arrangement. 

Order  I.  ilifrtdocAiVofa.— Tentacles 
more  or  less  peltate;  calcareous  ring 
when  present  simple  and  radially  sym- 
metrical; no  retractors;  stone-canal 
often  opens  to  exterior;  genital  tubes 
sometimes  restricted  to  left  side  in  con- 
sequence of  altered  position  of  eut  (Fig. 
15.)  Families:  Elptdiidae  (deep-sea 
forms,  with  sub-famm.  Synallacttnae, 
Deimattnae.  Elpidiinae,  Psychro- 
potinae),  Holothuriidae  (shallow  water), 
Petagothuritdac  (pelagic}. 

Order   2.   DendrockiroUt. — ^Tentacles 
simple    or    branched,    never    peltate;  ' 
calcareous  ring  well  developea,  often  ' 
bilaterally      symmetrical ;      retractor 
muscles  usually  present;     stone-canal 
opens  internally ;  genital  tubes  in  right 
and  left  tufts. 
Sub-order  1.  Apoda.—'Ho  tube-feet  or' 
papillae,  but  tentacubr  ampullae 
more  or  less  developed.     Mostly 
burrowers.    Families :   Synaptidae 
(sub-famm.     Synaptinae,     Chiro- 
dotinae.  Myriotrochinae),  Molpa- 
diidae.   

Suborder  li.  Eupoia—Tvix-Int  chfrwi  HSiothi'rian"orrte 
prraent,  but  tentacular  ampullae  family  Wo/oMnriufae,  show- 
rudimcntary  or  abtent.  Families:  jng  tfcc  mouth  surrounded 
Cucumariidae  (climber.  and  by  tentacles,  the  anus  at 
crawlers),  Rhopalodinidae  (bur-  ,hc  other  end  of  the  body, 
rowers).  ,nd  three  of  the  rows  of 

Class  11.  STSLLIFORIItA.(-ASTBR-   nodja. 

OIOEA  sensu  LUo). — Efeutherozo.  with  ^^ 

a  depressed  stellate  body  composed  of  a  central  disk,  whence 
radiate  6ve  or  more  rays;  this  radiate  symmetry  affects  all  the 
systems  of  organs,  including  the  genital.  The  radial  water-vessels 
lie  in  grooves  on  the  ventral  aide  of  flooring-plates  (usually  called 
"ambulacrals**);  they  and  their  podia  are  limited  to  the  oral 
nirfacc  oC  the  body  uid  thdr  cxucauiic.  arc  scfaratcd  from  '' 


15. — An_   Aspido- 
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apical  plates  by  a  stretch  of  dorsal  integument  containtne  skeletal 
Clements;  the  opening  of  the  water-Vascular  system  (madrcporite) 
IB  not  connected  with  a  definite  apical  plate  or  system  of  plates. 

The  starfish,  brittle-stars  and  their  allies  (sec  Starfish)  have  for 
the  last  fifty  years  usually  been  divided  into  two"  classes — Asteroidea 
and  Ophiuroidca,  each  equivalent  to  the  Holothurioidca  or  Echinoi- 
dea.  Recently,  however,  some  authors,  e.g.  Gregory,  have  attempted 
to  show  that  these  classes  cannot  be  distinguished.  It  is  true  that 
some  specialized  forms,  such  as  the  Brisingidae  among  starfish, 
Aitrophiuraand  OphiuUresis  amon^  ophiurans,  contravene  the  usual 
diagnoses;  but  this  neither  obscures  their  systematic  position,  nor 
does  it  alter  the  fact  that  since  early  Palaeozoic  times  these  two 
great  groups  of  stellate  echinoderms  have  evolved  along  separate 
Unes.  If  then  we  place  these  groups  in  a  single  class,  it  is  not  on 
account  of  a  few  anomalous  genera,  but  because  the  characters  set 
forth  above  sharply  distinguish  them  from  all  other  echinoderms, 
and  because  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  ophiurans  did 
not  arise  independently  but  have  descended  from  primitive  starfish. 
For  that  class  Bell's  name  StcUiformla  is  selected  »nce  it  avoids 
both  confusion  and  barbarism. 

Subclass  I.  Asterida. — Stctliformia  in  which  the  ambulacral 
poove  always  remains  open  and  the  jwdia  ser\*e  as  tube-feet  ^fig.  la, 
B) ;  the  rays  as  a  rule  pass  gradually  into  the  disk,  and  contain  both 
genital  glands  and  caecal  extensions  of  the  digestive  system;  an 
anus  usually  present;  respiration  is  by  tubular  extensions  from 
the  body-cavity  (papulae);  skeletal  appendages,  in  addition  to 
small  spines,  are  either  small  grasping  oreans  (pedicellariae),  or 
clumped  spines  (paxillae),  or  branched  spines  oearing  a  membrane. 

No  existing  classification  of  the  Asterida  is  satisfactory  even  for 
the  recent  forms,  still  less  when  the  olcjer  fossils  arc  considered. 
A  separation  of  the  latter  as  Palasterida,  because  of  their  alternating 
ambulacrals,  from  the  recent  Euastcrida  with  opposite  ambulacrals, 
is  now  discarded  and  an  attempt  made  to  arrange  the  Palasterida 
in  diviaons  originally  established  for  Euastcrida.  Those  divisions 
fall  under  three  schemes.  C.  Viguier  has  divided  the  starfish  into: 
AsU-ries  ambidacr aires,  with  plates  of  ambulacral  origin  prominent 
in  the  raouth-skelcton,  pedicellariae  stalked,  and  straicht  or  crossed, 
podial  pores  usually  qtiadriserial;  AsUries  adambidacraires,  with 
adambulacrals  prominent  in  the  mouth-skeleton,  pedicellariae  sessile, 
and  forcipiform  or  valvular,  podial  pores  usually  biserial.  Perrier, 
at  first  laying  greater  stress  on  the  nature  of  the  pedicellariae  and 
afterwards  on  the  form  of  the  mouth-skclcton,  has  gradually  perfected 
a  scheme  of  five  orders:  (1)  Forcipulata,  with  pedicellariae  stalked, 
and  straight  or  crossed;  (2)  Spiniuoia,  with  pedicellariae  sessile  and 
forcipiform;  (3)  Ve.'u/a,  with  membraniferous  spines;  {±)  Paxillosa, 
pedicellariae  represented  by  an  ossicle  of  the  test  and  the  spines 
covering  it,  the  whole  forming  a  paxilla;  (5)  Valvata  or  Granulosa, 
with  pcdlcellarbe  sessile  ana  valvular  or  salt-cellar  shaped.  A 
more  widely  accepted  scheme  is  that  of  W.  P.  Sladcn,  who  divided 
the  Euastcrida  into  two  orders:  (i)  Phanerozonia,  w^ith  marginals 
large  and  highly  developed,  the  supcro- marginals  and  infcro- 
marginals  contiguous,  with  papulae  confined,  to  the  dorsal  surface, 
with  ambulacrals  well  spaced  and  usually  broad,  adambulacrals 
prominent  in  the  mouth-skeleton,  with  pedicellariae  sessile;  (a) 
CrypiozoHia,  with  marginals  inconspicuous  and  somewhat  atrophied 
in  the  adult,  the  supcro-marginals  separated  from  the  infcro- 
marginals  by  inlcrcabicd  plates,  with  papulae  distributed  over  the 
whole  body,  with  ambulacrals  crowded  and  narrow,  either  ambu- 
lacrals or  adambulacrals  prominent  in  the  mouth -skeleton,  with 
pedicellariae  stalked  or  sessile. 

We  give  here  a  list  of  the  families  separated  into  Sladen's 
orders  and  grouped  under  Pcrrier's  divisions,  extinct  families  being 
marked  t- 

I.  Pkanerozonia.—Vnclasied  Famm.,  f  Palaeastcridao,  t  Pal- 
9Sterinidae,  t  lacniasteridac,  t  Aspidosomalidae.  PaxtUosa, 
Luiditdae,  Astropectinidae 
(fig.  16),  Archastcndae  restr. 
Vcrrill,  Porcellanasteridac, 
Chactasteridae.  Valvata, 

Bcnthopcctinidae,  Gonlopcc- 
tinidae,  Plutonasterldae, 

Odontastcridac,  Pentagon- 
asteridae,  Antheneidac.  ren- 
laccrolidae,  Gymnasteriidae. 
Sfnnulosa,  Puraniidae,  Astcr- 
inidac. 

2.  Cryptotonia.  —  Vn- 
classed  ramm.,  t  Sturtz- 
astcrida';  ( =  Palaeocomidae 
Greg.),         t  Lcpidasteridac, 

LTropidasteridac.     Valvata, 
inckiidae     restr.  Perr. 


Fig.  16. — Section  across  the  arm- 
skeleton  of  a  Phancrozonate  Asterid, 
A  Uropccten. 
a,    Ambulacral  pLitcs. 

.,  DirMlplatcswithpaxinac.  Certain  •''.■^'•"riJae.  ^.toa  t  Pat- 
Bupra-ambulacrll  pln.M.  which  ?.''',"'"''f '.l  "^'"S  v  .1?r' 
al^  exi«.  arc  no.  5,owo.  !£^.'"-'}:^^^]'^^{;. 

asteridac,  Zoroa&tcridac  (fig.  3,  D),  Helia&tcridae,  PedicelUstendae, 

Aitcriidac.  Brisingidae 


Subclass  II.  Opkiurida. — Stelli/ormia  in  which  the  ambnliKnl 
groove,  though  open  in  the  oldest  forms,  soon  becomes  closed,  vhilt 
the  podia  cease  to  serve  as  tube-feet;     the  rays  as  a  rule  1 


Fig.  17. — A  Cryptozonate  Asterid,  Solaster  papposus^  from  tht 
upper  or  dcnal  surface. 

abruptly  from  the  disk  and  contain  neither  genital  glands  nord)g» 
tive  caeca;  no  anus;  respiration  mav  be  through  clefts  at  the  bun 
of  the  rays,  but  not  bv  p.'ipulae;  skeletal  appendages  confined  to 
spines,  usually  of  simple  structure. 

There  is  as  yet  no  satisfactory  classification  of  the  Ophiurida 
into  orders  expressing  lines  of  descent;  even  as  regards  lamiUes, 
leading  writers  arc  at  variance.  The  following  scheme  is  baspd  01 
the  attempts  of  E.  Haeckcl.  F.  J,  Bell,  J.  W.  Gregory,  B.  ScOrti, 
J.  O.  E.  Perrier,  and  A-  E.  Verrifl.     Extinct  families  niirkcdt- 

(jradc  A.  Palophiurae. — Ambulacrals  not  yd  forming  complete 
vertebrae;  plates  ot  disk  not  yet  specialited  into  mouth,  radial  or 
genital  shield.s. 
Stagca.^//(7rifcSia(«»l.ysophiurac). — Ambulacrals  altcmatittf  and 
unfused,  groove  uncovered  by  ventral  arm-plates.     Families: 
t  Protastcrldae.  f  Protophiuridae. 
Stage  b.  Zygostickia. — Ambulacrals  opposite  and,  except  in  Ophi* 
urinidae,    fused ;      ventral    arm  -  plates    developed     in    aooie. 
Families:    t  Ophiurinidae,  f  Lapworthuridac,  ]  Furcasteridae, 
t  Palastropectmidae,  t  Eoluididae,  t  Palaeophiom>  xidac. 
Grade  B.  Colophiurae. — Ambulacral  pairs  fused  to  form  vertebrae 
with  definite  articular  surfaces;    mouth,  radial  and  genital  fields 
developed,  though  not  all  need  be  present  in  any  one  form. 

Order  I.  Streptophiurae. — Rays  simple  and  capable  of  coQins. 
since  the  vertebrae  articulate  by  a  ball-and-socket  joint ;  anii-pbte» 
incompletely  developed.  Families:  t  Onych- 
astcriaae,  Ophiohelidae.  Ophioscolccidae,  Ophio- 
myxidae,  Hemieuryalidae,  Astrophiuridae:  un- 
classified genera,  e.g.  Ophioteresis,  Ophiosciasma, 
Ophiogeron. 

Order  2.  Zy^ophturae. — Rays  umple  and  pre- 

vented  from  coihng  by  processes  on  the  vertebral 

joints  (fig.  18);  dor^I,  ventral  and  lateral  arm- 

plates  present. 

Suborder   i.   Brachyopkturae. — Spines    short, 

simple,    pointing   towards  the  end   of  the 

arm.    Families:    Pcctinuridae  (""Ophloder- 

matidae),  Ophiolcpidldac. 

Suborder   ii.  Neclopkiurae. — Spines   may    be 

variously  elaborated  and  are  set  more  at  ,  h«I  ari 
right  angles  to  the  arm-axis.  Families:  tcora  an 
Amphiuridae,      Ophiacanthidae,      Ophio-  ('"?^^  -     »»'«*■ 


Fig.  18.— a  «r- 


comidac,  Ophiothnchldae. 


crais)ofaZyp^i»- 


Order  3.  Cladopkiura*  (-Euryalae).  Rays  "'^"- ^':***?^ 
simple  or  Dranched,  capable  of  coiling,  since  the  A,  Proximujoflt* 
vertebrae  articulate  by  surfaces  of  hour-class  ^I?^  .  . 
shape;  ventral  arm-plates,  and  often  the  others,  B,  Di»tal  jciBi" 
much  reduced;  spines  reduced  or  absent.  Fami-  ,, 
lies:  Eurj-alidae,  Gorgonoccphalidae,  Astro-  ^  Vcntralgroove, 
chclidae,  Astroschemidac,  Asironycidae.. 

The  Silurian  genera  Eudadia  and  Eulhtmon 
hav^  the  rays  greatly  reduced  and  merged  in  the 
disk,  so  that  the  amuulacrals  arc  unseen.  There 
are  a  few  large  dorsal,  lateral  and  ventral  arra- 
ulates,  and  at  the  angles  of  the  latter  emerge 
iiuge  podia  with  a  granular  or  plated  skin. 
There  are  five  prominent  mouth-sniclds  and  a  ^ 

separate  madrcporite  on  the  ventral  surface.  These  £enera  *ttabca 
tiw  Cotophiiuan  grade  in  K«pea  of  cucroal  ptoung.  but  it  is  ludUdy 
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that  tbey  or  tbdr  mnceaton  had  acxjulm)  even  the  Sirepto{)hiuran 
type  <rf  vertebra.  Sollaj  has  •eparated  them  ai  an  order  Opkiocisiia. 

Claw  HI.  ECHiNCHDSA. — EWutheroBoa  with  a  test  ai  roughly 
circular,  uibpentagonal  or  elliptical  outline,  spheroidal,  domed  or 
Battened,  of  primary  pcntamenc  symmetry  affecting  all  systems  of' 
organs  except  the  eut.  The  radial  water-vessels  lie  within  the  test 
through  which  their  podia  pass  (fig.  12,  D);  the  ambulacra  thua 
formed  are  continuous  from  the  peristome  to  the  apical  system  of 
pbtes;  the  hydropore  is  connected  with  a  definite  plate  of  that 
system,and  thus  marks  a  secondary  bilateral  symmetry.  An  anus  is 
preset  either  within  the  apical  system  (cndocycUc.  fig.  3,  A  and  B), 
or  outside  It  in  an  interradius  (cxocyclic.  fig.  19,  7),  thus  initiating 
yet  another  bilateral  symmetry.  Skeletal  appendages  are  spines 
(radioles).  pedkellariae,  and,  io  some  forms,  minute  tense^organa 
called  ^haeridia. 

The  echinotds  or  sea-archina  (see  Sba-Urcbin)  may  be  grouped 
under  the  following  orders,  here  named  in  the  aequeooe  of  their 
^mearance  in  the  rocks. 

Order  1.  Balkriocidaroida. — Ambulacrals  ilmpM,  each  with  two 
pom  vertically  superposed,  a  columns  to  each  ambulacrum ;  inter- 
ambulacrala  raultituberculate,  in  i  column,  none  passing  on  to 
or  reaort)ed  by  the  peristome;  mouth  central,  jaws  unknown,  no 
external  gills  or  sphaeridia;  anus  aboral,  endocyctic.  Sole  genua 
Botkriocidaris  (fig.  5],  Ordovician. 

Order  7.  Maonitouia. — Ambulocrala  simple,  each  with  two  porea 
horizontally  juxtaposed,  in  2  to  iScolumns;  interambulacrals granu- 
late with  occasional  tubercles,  in  3  to  1 1  columns,  not  more  than  one 
row  passinK  on  to  the  peristome;  mouth  central,  with  Jaws,  no 
external  gills  or  sphaendia;  anus  aboral,  endocvclic  Families: 
Palechinidae  (fig.  19,  i),  Melonitidae  and  Lepidestnidae,  Silurian  to 
Caittontferous. 

Order  3.  Cystocidaroida. — Ambulacrals  simple,  each  with  one  or 
two  pores,  which  sometimes  pass  between  rather  than  through  the 
plates,  in  2  columns;  intcramoulacrals,  uni-  or  multi-tuberculate,  in 
numerous  (say  10  or  more)  columns,  none  passing  on  to  peristome; 
mouth  central  with  jaws,  no  external  gills  or  sphaeridia;  position  of 
anus  doubtful,  acyclic,  f .e.  no  apical  system  so  far  as  known.  Include 
only  Eckin9cysiis^  FaUuodiscus  and  (?)  Myriagluhes,  all  Upper 
Silurian. 

Order  a.  Cidarmda. — Ambulacrals  rimple,  each  with  two  pores 
horizontally  juxtaposed,  in  a  columns;  interambulacrals  unj- 
tubcrcutatc,  in  2  to  11  columns,  some  rows  may  pass  on  to  the  peri- 
stome; mouth  central,  with  jaws,  no  external  gills  or  sphaendia; 
anus  aboral,  endocyclic.  Families;  Lepidocentndae  and  Archaeo- 
cidaridae(l^- 19.  a),  Devonian  and  Carboniferous;  Cidaridae  (fig.  19, 
3,a),  Permian  to  present ;  Diplocidaridae  andTiarechintdae,  Mesozoic. 

Order  5.  Diademoida. — Ambulacrals  eenerally  compound,  with 
two  pores  obliquely  juxtaposed,  in  a  columns  as  in  all  subsequent 
orders;  interambulacrals  usually  with  targe  radioles  surrounded  by 
smaller  ones,  as  in  Cidaroida,  m  a  columns  as  in  alt  subsequent 
orders,  only  one  plate  resorbed;  mouth  central,  with  jaws  and 
external  gills,  sphaeridia  present;  anus  aboral  endocyclk.  J.  W. 
Gregory  divides  this  into  four  sutwrdcrs,  each  rcpresentmg  a 
distmct  evolutionary  series;  i.  Calycina,  Saleniidae  (fig.  19.  5)  ■pd 
Acrosaleniidac;  it.  Arbacina.  Hemicidaridac  and  Arl^ciidac;  iti. 
Diademina,  Orthopsidac,  Diadematidae,  Diplopodiidae,  Pedinidae, 


Fig.  19.— Denuded  tests  of  some  fossil  Echinoidt. 

t,  Paltueehinus;    Carboliircrous.  6,  DysasUr;   JurassK. 

a,  AplateandradioleofMrcAa«0-  7,  EnaUaUer\  Cretaceous. 

adaris'.  Carboniferous.  6.  Caiopjiusx    Cretaceous. 

3,  A  ndiole  of  Cidaru:  Jurassic.  — 

4,  Hemkidaris;  Mid.  Jurassic. 

5,  SaUnia;  Cretaceous. 

Cyphosomatidae,  and  Echinothuridae ;  iv.  EcAinina.Tcmnopleuridaei 
Tnplechinidae^  Strongylocentrotldae  and  Echinometridae.  The 
order  U  Triassic  to  Recent.  . 

Order  6.  HoUclypoida. — Ambulacrals  sometimes  compound,  with 
one  or  two  pores  to  a  plate,  some  dorsal  podia  begin  to  assume 
re^ratory  function;  interambulacrals  multi-tubertulatc,  none 
icaorbedi  mouth  central,  with  jaws  weak  or  wanting,  with  external 


gitls  and  sphaeridia;     anus  cxocycGe.     Families:     Pygastnidae, 

Discoid  iidae,  Galcritidae,  Conoclypeidae ;  Jurasuc  to  KKcnt. 

Order  7.  Spaianioida. — Ambulacrals  simple,  with  two  pores 
juxtaposed,  dorsal  podia  respiratory;  interambulacrals  t>earing 
numerous  small  spines,  none  resorbed;  mouth  central  or  shifted 
forwards,  with  no  jaws  or  external  gilts,  sphaeridia  numerous;  anus 
exocyclic.  As  the  moutli  moves  forward  and  the  anus  downward. 
the  posterior  interambulacrals  between  them  aie  enlarged  and 
stivngthcncd  so  as  to  form  a  sternum.  The  order  may  therefore  be 
divided  into:  (i.)  Astemata,  Fanun.  Echinoneidae,  Nuclcolitidae 
and  Cassidulidae  (fi^.  19,  8);  (ii.)  Stemata,  Famm.  Collyritidae  (fig. 
19,  6),  Echinocorytidac,  Spatangidac  (fig.  19,  7),  Palaeostomidae. 
and  Pourtalesiidae;  Jurassic  to  Recent. 

Order  8.  Ciypeaslroida. — Ambulacrals  dmple  or  compound,  whh 
two  pores  juxtaposed,  dorsal  podia  respiratory;  interambulacrals 
multi-tutxrculatc,  none  resorbed;  mouth  central  with  flattened 
unequal  jaws,  reduced  external  gills,  and  few  sphaeridia;  anus 
exocyclc.  Families:  Fibulariidae,  Laganidae,  Scutellidae,  Clype* 
astridae;  Cretaceous  to  Recent,  j 
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The  probable  relationship  of  these  orders  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
table,  nerc  the  Cystocidaroida  occupy  an  isolated  poeitioa.  It  is, 
however,  quite  posuble  that  Eckinocystis  mav  some  day  \x  referred 
to  the  Cidaroida,  and  Palatodiscus  to  the  Melonitoida.  This  would 
leave  the  Echinoid  scheme  remarkably  simple,  with  the  Melonitoida 
and  Cidaroida  as  divergent  branches  from  an  ancestor  like  Botkrio- 
cidaris; but  while  the  former  branch  soon  decayed,  the  latter 
continues  to  flourish  at  the  present  day.  To  take  the  Echinoidea 
now  living,  and  to  divide  them  into  Endocyclica  and  Exocyrlica, 
Branchiate  and  Abranchiate.  Gnathostomaia  anJ  Atflostoniata,  is 
easy  and  convenient;  or  again  to  distinguish  as  Palechinoidca 
those  prc-Jurassic  gehcra  which  do  not  conform  to  the  fixed  ty[>c  of 
twenty  vertical  columns  found  in  the  later  Eucchinoidca,  ts  to 
express  an  interesting  fact;  but  all  such  divisions  obscure  the  true 
rtUlionships,  and  the  corresponding  terms  should  be  recognized  as 
descriptive  rather  than  dassilicatory. 

Authorities. — In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  at  the  be- 

f inning  of  the  article,  the  following  deal  with  the  general  subject: 
lather,  Gregory  and  Goodrich,  Echinodcrma,"  in  Lankcstcr's 
Treatise  on  /.ooto^y  (London,  1900);  F.  J.  Bell.  Calalofiue  of  tht 
British  Eckinodcrms  tn  lite  British  Museum  (London,  1892);  r.  H. 
Cari>cntcr,  "  Notes  on  Echinodcrm  Morphology,"  Quart.  Journ. 
if,  r.  Sci.,  1878-1887]  Y.  Dflage  and  E.  Herouard,  Traiti  de 
z  /'jjiV  concrhe,  in.,  Echinodermes  (Paris,  190^);  A.  Lang,  Text' 
hook  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  transl.,  part  li.  (London,  1896): 
Ludwig  and  Hamann,  "  Echinodermcn,"  in  Bronn's  Klassen  und 
Ordnun^en  des  Tierreichs  (Leipzig,  1889).  in  progress;  M.  Ncuniajr, 
Vie  Stamme  des  Tierreiches  (Wicn,  i88y);  P.  B.  and  C.  F.  Sarai.in, 
"  Cl)cr  die  Anatomic  der  Eu:hinothuridcn  und  die  Phylogenie  dtf 
Echinodermcn,"  Ergebnisse  natuno.  Forich.  auf  Ceylon,  Bd.  i  Heft  3 
(Wiesbaden,  1888):  R.  Semon,  "Die  Homologien  inncrhalb  des 
Echinodcrmcnstammcs."  Morpk,  Jahrb.  (1880);  W.  P.  Sladcn, 
••  Homologies  of  the  Primary  Larval  Plates  in  the  Test  of  Brachial* 
Echinodcrms,"  Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sci.,  1884;  K.  A-  v.  Zittel, 
Handbuch  der  .  .  .  PalJosootogie.  1.  pp.  308-560  (MUnchcn,  l879)l 
also  Crundtiige,  uanslaled  and  revised  by  C.  R.  £a«tmatt  as  Test^. 
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ECHINUS— ECHIUROIDEA 


Both  of  PttlatonUHoty  (New  York  and  London,  I,t99)-  Tbe  hnef 
treatises  here  mentioned  contain  very  full  bibliographies,  and  a 
comptcte  analytical  index  to  the  annual  literature  of  the  Echino- 
derma  has  (or  many  years  been  published  in  the  Zoatoincal  Record 
(London).  (F.  A.  B.) 

ECHINUS  (Gr.  for  "  hedge-hog  "  or  "  sea-urchin  "),  in  archi- 
tecture, the  convex  moulding  which  supports  the  abacus  of  the 
Doric  column.  The  term  is  sometimes  given  to  |be  ovolo  of  the 
Ionic  capital,  especially  when  curved  with  the  egg-a'nd-tongue 
enrichment.  The  origin  of  this  use  of  the  word  in  architectuie, 
which  comes  down  from  ancient  times,  is  uncertain. 

ECHIUROIOBA  (Gr.  (x»>  adder,  and  oip&,  tail),  the  zoo- 
logical name  for  a  small  group  of  marine  animals  which  show 
in  their  larval  life-history  a  certain  degree  of  segmentation,  and 
are  therefore  grouped  by  some  authorities  as  Annelids.  Formerly, 
together  with  the  Sipunculoidea  and  Priapuloidea,  they  made  up 
the  class  Gephyrea,  but  on  the  ground  that  they  retain  in  the 
adult  a  large  preoral  lobe  (the  proboscis),  that  they  have  anal 
vesicles,  that  their  anus  is  terminal,  that  setae  are  found,  and 
finally  that  they  are  segmented  in  the  larval  stage,  they  have 
been  removed  from  the  class,  which  by  the  proposed  further 
separation  of  the  Priapuloidea  on  account  of  their  unique  renal 
and  reproductive  organs,  has  practically  ceased  to  exist. 

Echiuroids  are  animals  of  moderate  size,  varying  roughly 
from  one  to  six  or  seven  centimetres  in  length,  exclusive  of 
the  proboscis.  This  organ  is  capable  of  very  considerable  ex- 
tension, and  may  attain  a  length  in  Bondlia  viridis  of  about  a 
metre  and  a  half  (fig.  i).    It  is  grooved  ventrally  and  ciliated. 

At  its  attachment 
to  the  body  the 
groove  sinks  into 
the  mouth.  In 
Bondlia  the  pro- 
boscis is  forked  at 
its  free  end,  but  in 
the  other  genera  it 
is  short  and  tm- 
forked.  The  body  is 
somewhat  sausage- 
shaped,  with  the 
anus  at  the  pos- 
terior extremity, 
surrounded  \h 
Eckiurus  by  asin^^e 
or  double  ring  of 
setae.  The  skin  is 
usually  wrinkled, 
and  in  B.  tiridis, 
Tialasstmo  lankts- 
leri,  Tk.  baronii, 
Bamingia  arclica, 
and  in  the  larva 
of  many  spedes,  is 
of  a  lively  green 
Fig.  I. — ^A,  BoittUia  tirijii,  Rol.,  9;  6,'  B.  colour.  A  pair  of 
fulifinosa.  Both  natural  size,  c,  grooved  curved  bristles, 
proBoscU:     »,    mouthi    c,   ventral   hook.;  d.,„^^i„tj„,^^ 

sacs  as  In  Chaeto- 
poda,  project  from  the  body  ~a~short 'distance  behind  the 
mouth,  and  are  moved  by  special  hiuscles;  they  are  of  use  in 
helping  the  animal  to  move  slowly  about,  and  they  take  a  large, 
share  in  the  burrowing  movements  (C.  B.  Wilson,  Biol.  BuU.,' 
iQoo), for  some  speciestunnd  in  the  mud  and  sand  and  form  more 
or  less  permanent  burrows,  the  walls  of.  which  are  strengthened 
by  mucus  secreted  from  the  skin.  The' openings  of  the  burrows 
become  silted  up,  leaving,  however,  ajsmall  a|ierture  through 
which  the  proboscis  is  extruded.  This  organ  carefully  searches 
the  neighbourhood  for  particles  of  food.^  ,  When  these  are  found 
the  grooved  proboscis  folds  its  walls  inwards,  and  the  dlia  pass' 
the  particles  down  the  tube  thus  formed  to  the  mouth.  Echiu- 
roids also  move  by  extending  the  proboscis,  which  takes  hold  of 
some  fixed  object,  and,  then  contracting,  draws  the  body  for- 
wards.   Recently  it  has  been  >ha«ii  that  EcMvnit  swims  fredy, 


at  night-time,  using  for  locomotion  both  the  proboscis  aad  the 
contraction  of  the  musdes  of  its  body-waU.  The  motioD  ia 
described  as  "  gyratory,"  and  the  anterior  end  Is  always  carried 
foremost.  Those  species  which  do  not  burrow  usually  conceal 
themselves  in  crevices  of  the  rocks  or  under  stones,  or  at  times  in 
empty  Mollusc  or  Echinid  shells.  They  are  occasionally  used  by 
fishermen  for  bait. 

Anatomy  (fig.  2). — A  thin  cutkle  covets  the  epidermis,  which 
contains  mucus-Kcreting  glands.  'Beneath  the  epidermis  is  a  layer 


/,  Ovary    borne    on    ventral 

running  parallel  with  t. 

g.  Position  of  anus.         (nephridjam. 

a,  Position   of  external   opening^  of 

i,  Nephridium  —  the     line     potnta 

towards,   but  does   not    readu 

the  internal  opening. 


Fig.  *. — Female  Bondlia  riridis,  RoL    Opened  alcog  the 
left  side. 

a,''Probosci3  cut  short 
6,  ^Bristle    passing    through 
the    mouth    into    the 
pharynx, 
c.l  Coiled  intestine, 
d,  *Anal  tufts  or  vesicles.'' 
«,  '.Ventral  nerve  cord. 

of  circular  muscle*,  then  a  layer  of  longitudinal,  and  fin^y  in  t 

cases  a  layer  of  oblique  musde-fibres.  The  inner  face  of  this  muscular 
skin  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  epithelium.  The  coelomic  body-cavity  is 
spacious.  It  does  not  extend  into  the  proboscis,  which  is  a  aotid 
organ  traversed  by  the  nervous  and  vascular  riiigs,  but  otberwiae 
largely  built  up  of  muscle  fibres  and  connective  tissue.  Many  aense- 
cells  lie  in  the  epidermis.  The  ciliated  ventral  groove  of  the  proboada 
leads  at  its  base  into  the  simple  mouth,  which  gi\'es  access  to  the 
thin-walled  alimentary  canal.  This  is  longer  than  the  body,  and  to 
tuck  it  away  it  is  looped  from  side  to  side.  The  loops  are  supported 
by  strands  of  connective  tissue,  which  in  some  species  arc  united  so 
as  to  form  a  dorsal  mesentery,  whilst  traces  of  a  ventral  mesentery 
are  met  with  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  (H.  L.  Jameaoo,  Zool.  Jakrb^ 
Anai,,  1899).  The  alimentary  canal  is  divisible  into  fore-gut, 
mid-gut  ana  hind-gut,  and  the  first-named  can  be  further  divided 
into  pharynx,  oesophagus,  gizzard  and  crop,  mainly  on  histological 
grounds.     The  mitf  gut  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  cOiated 


groove,  from  which  arises  the  collateral  intestine  or  stplion,  a  ■ 
tube  which  rejoins  the  alimentary  canal  lower  down.  Similar 
collateral  intestmesare  familiar  in  the  Echinidsa'nd  certain  Polychaets 
(Capitellidae).  The  rectum  receives  the  openings  of  a  pair  o*  very 
characteristic  organs,  the  anal  vesicles.  Each  consists  of  a  brancUag 
tube,  the  tips  of  whose  twigs  temiihate  in  minute  ciliated  f uaaah. 
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The  anal  vesicles  are  thought  to  be  eiecretory :  whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  they  undoubtedly  have  some  influence  on  the  amount  of  fluid 
found  in  the  coelom.  The  coclomic  fluid  containa  as  a  rule  both 
amoeboid  and  rounded  corpuscles,  and,  when  ripe,  the  products  of 
the  gonads.  A  dosed  system  of  vessels,  usually  called  toe  va^ular 
system,  is  present.  There  are,  however,  no  capillaries  connected 
with  this,  and  it  is  confined  to  certain  portions  of  the  body.  It  can 
possess  few  of  the  functions  usually  associated  with  a  vascular 
system,  and  its  main  use  is  probably  to  assist  in  the  expansion  of  the 
proboscis.  The  system  consists- of  the  following  parts  :~-A  dorsal 
vessel  applied  to  the  alimentary  canal  is  continued  anteriorly  into 
«.  median  vessel,  which  traverses  the  proboscis  to  its  tip.    Hen  the 

vcisel  splits,  and  each 
half  returns  alorig  the 
lateral  edge  of  the  pro- 
boscis: they  reunite 
around  the  oesophagus 
and  form  a  single  ventral 
vessel,  which  lies  above 
the  ventral  nerve-cord. 
The  ventral  vessel, 
which  ends  solidly  be- 
hind, sends  off  a  branch 
which  forms  a  ring 
around  the  intestine 
and  opens  into  the 
posterior  extremity  of 
the  dorsal  vessel.  In 
Eckiurus  and  Tkaias- 
stma  the  same  vessel 
forms  a  ring  round  a 
stout  muscle,  whkh  con- 
nects the  bases  of  the 
two  ventral  setae  before 
passing  to  surround  the 
intestine.  Am.oebotd 
o>rpuscles  float  in  the 
fluid  contents.  The 
nephridia  vary  in  num- 
ber from  a  single  one  in 
BontUia  to  three  pairs 
in  many  species  of 
Thalassema.  Their  ex- 
ternal openings  are  ven- 
tral, and  on  the  same 
level  as  the  ciliated 
funnel-shaped  nephro* 
fltomes.  The  posterior 
wall  of  the  organ  is 
produced  into  a  long 
blind  sac,  which  is  lined 
by  secretory  cells.  The 
nervous  system  isa  single 
ventral  cord,  which 
starts  from  a  ciirum- 
oesophageal  ring.  This 
ring  is  mvolved  in  the 


^.— Adult  male,  Bondlia  viridis,  growth  of  the  proboscis, 
The  original  was  1 '5  mm.  long.   The  and  is  drawn  out  with 


.    Fig. 

RoL     „ 

nervous    system    is    n6t    ^bown.     (After  it.    Thus     there 
Sclenka.)  lateral  nerve  near  each 

a.  Generative    pore    with    spermatozoa  «*h*.  *^   **»*   P'pbOBcis 


commg  out. 


which    unites    with    its 


»,  Anterior  blind  end  of  intestine  attached  fallow  dorsaMy  above 
to  the  parenchymatous  tissue  by  '?«  ocsoi>hagus  at  the 
muscular  strands.  «»P.  «     the    proboscis, 

r.  Green     wandering     cells     containing  and    vent  rally    beneath 


the.  oesophagus,  where 
they  fuse  to  form  the 
ventral  ncrvc-cord. 
TTwrearc  no  specialized 
ganglia,  but  ganglion- 
celU  arc  scattered  not- 
(ormly  along  the  nerve- 
cords.  The  ventral  cord 
eiyes  off  rings,  which 
Is.    The  reproductive   cells 


chlorophyll. 
d,  ParenchjrmatoM,  connective  tbnn; 
€,   Epidermis. 
it    Intestine. 
j,    Vas  deferens. 

X    Internal  opening  of  vas  deferens, 
m.  The  left  anal  vesicle. 
n.  Spermatozoa  in  the  body<avity. 

run  into  the  akin  at   regular  Intervals. 

are  modifted  coclomic  cells,  which  lie  on  the  ventral  vessel. 
They  escape  into  the  coelomic  fluid  and  there  develop.  When 
mature  they  leave  the  body  through  the  nephridia.  Bonettia  and 
ffamingia  are  very  interesting  examples  of  sexual  dimorphism. 
The  female  has  the  normal  Echiuroia  structure,  but  the  male  is 
reduced  to  a  minute,  flattened,  ptanarian-like  organism,  which 
passes  its  life  usually,  in  the  company  of  two  or  three  others  in  a 
special  recess  of  the  nephridia  of  the  female.  Its  structure  may  be 
gathered  by  a  reference  to  fi^.  3. 

LarDa. — The  larva  is  a  typical  trochospherc,  which,  although  of  a 
temporary  character,  shows  a  distinct  segmentation  of  tire  mesoblast , 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  ciliated  and  pigmented  structures 
inthcskinitesemblingthatofChactopods.    The  preoral  lobe  persists 


as  the  pioboacis.  The  sexes  of  the  larvae  are  not  determinable  in  the 
'early  stages,  but  when  a  certain  growth  has  been  reached  in  Botieltia 
the  males  s^k  the  proboscis  of  the  adult  females,  and  passing  into 
the  mouth  undergo  there  the  transformation  into  the  planarian-like 
parasite  which  is  the  fully-formed  male.  This  now  creeps  along  the 
body  of  the  female  and  takes  \ip  its  home  in  her  nephridia. 

ClassifiaUifH  and  DUtribution. — The  Echiuroidca  consists  of 
the  following  general^— (i)  BoiitUia  (Rol.),  with  four  species, 
widely  distributed,  but  inhabiting  tlie  temperate  and  warmer 
waters  of  each  hemispheie.  (3)  Eckitmu  (Gufrin-Mineville), 
with  four  spedes.  Tins  genus  reaches  from  the  Arctic  waten 
of  both  hemispheres  into  the  cooler  temperate  regions.  (3) 
Uaniitpa  (Kor.  and  Dan.),  with  one  species,  which  has  been 
taken  in  the  Arctic  Sea  and  the  Hardanger  Fjord.  (4)  Saceasoma 
(Kor.  and  Dan.)  was  described  from  a  angle  q>edmen  dredged 
about  half-way  between  Iceland  and  Norway,  (s)  Tkalassana 
(Gaertner,  Lamarck),  with  twenty-one  species.  Tliis  genus  is 
in  the  main  a  denisen  of  the  warmer  waters  of  the  ^obe.  Sixteen 
species  are  found  on|y  in  tropical  or  subtropical  seas,  three 
species  are  Mediterranean  (,1ft.  Stat.  Ncapel,  1&99),  whilst  three 
species  are  from  the  eastern  Atlantic,  where  the  temperature 
is  modified  by  the  Gulf  Stream  (Shipley;  see  Willey's  ZoelogutI 
ResulU,  part  iii.  1899;  Proc.  Zool.  Soe.  Loud.,  1898, 1899;  and 
Cambridge  NaturiU  History,  ii.).  The  following  are  found  in  the 
British  area: — E.  pallasii  Gu(tin-MineviUe),  Th.  lupluni 
(Gaertner),  and  Tk.  lanktilm  (Hcrdman,  QJ.U.S.,  1898). 

Aginilia. — The  occurrence  of  trochosphcre  larva  and  the 
temp6rary  segmentation  of  the  body  have  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  Echiuroids  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Annelids  than 
to  any  other  phylum.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  certain 
anatomical  and  histological  resemblances  to  the  gcnusStemaspis, 
which  in  one  species,  5.  spinosa,  is  said  to  cany  a  bifid  proboscis 
resembling  that  of  the  Ecliiuroids.  (A.  E.  S.) 

ECBBIADZm,  or  Itsioaosin,  a  monastery  of  Russian 
Transcaucasia,  in  the  government  of  Eiivan,  the  teat  of  the 
Catholicus  or  primate  of  the  Armenian  church.  It  is  situated 
dose  to  the  village  of  Vagatthapat,  in  the  plain  of  the  Aras, 
3840  ft.  above  the  sea,  12  m.  W.  of  Erivan  and  40  N.  of  Mount 
Ararat.  The  monastery  comprises  a  pretty  extensive  complex 
of  buildings,  and  is  surrounded  by  brick  walls  30  ft.  high,  which 
with  their  loopholes  and  towers  present  tbe  appearance  of  a 
fortress.  Its  architectural  character  has  been  considerably 
impaired  by  additions  and  alterations  in  modem  Russian 
style.'  On  the  western  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  the  residence 
of  the  primate,  on  the  south  the  refectory  (i  730-1 735),  on  the 
east  the  lodgings  for  the  monks,  and  on  the  north  the  cells.  The 
cathedral  is  a  small  but  fine  cruciform  building  with  a  Byzantine 
cupola  at  the  intersection.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  St 
Gregory  the  Illuminator  in  302.  Of  special  interest  is  the  porch, 
btiilt  of  ted  porphyry,  and  profusely  adorned  with  sculptured 
designs  somewhat  of  a  Gothic  character.  The  interior  is 
decorated  with  Ferdan  frescoes  of  flowers,  birds  and  scroll-work. 
It  is  here  that  the  Catholicus  confers  episcopal  consecration  by 
the  sacred  hand  (relic)  of  St  Gregory;  and  here  every  seven 
years'  he  prepares  with  great  solemnity  the  holy  oil  which  is  to 
be  used  throughout  the  churches  of  the  Armenian  communion. 
Outside  of  the  main  entrance  are  the  alabaster  tombs  of  the 
primates  Alexander  1.(1714),  Alexander  II.  (1755),  Daniel  (1806) 
and  Narses  (1857),  and  a  white  marble  monument,  erected  by 
the  English  East  India  Company  to  mark  the  resting-place  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald  Kinneir,  who  died  at  Tabriz  in  1830,  while 
on  an  embassy  to  the  Persian  conrt.  The  library  of  the  monas- 
tery is  a  rich  storehouse  of  Armenian  litcrattire  (see  BroS5et*s 
Catalogue  de  la  bibliolklqve  d' Etckmiadtin,  St  Petersburg,  1840). 
Among  the  more  remarkable  manuscripts  are  a  copy  of  the 
gospels  dating  from  the  loth  or  iilh  century,  and  three  bibles 
of  the  jjth  century.  A  type-foundry,  a  printing-press  and  a 
bookbinding  establishment  are  maintained  by  the  monks  who 
supply  religious  and  educational  works  for  their  co-religionists. 

To  the  east  of  the  monastery  is  a  modem  college  and  seminary. 
Half  a  mile  to  the  east  stand  the  churches  of  St  Ripsime  and 
St  Gaiana,  two  of  the  eariy  martyrs  of  Armenian  Christianity - 
the  latter  is  the  butiat-place  of  those  primates  who  • 
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deemed  worthy  of  interment  beside  the  cathedral.  From  a. 
distance  the  three  churches  form  a  fairly  striking  group,  and 
accordingly  the  Turkish  name  for  Echmiadzin  is  Uch-Kilissi, 
or  the  Three  Churches.  The  town  of  Vagarshapat  dates  from 
the  6th  century  B.C.;  it  takes  its  name  from  King  Vagarsh 
(Vologaeses),  who  in  the  and  century  aj>.  chose  it  as  liis  residence 
and  surrounded  it  with  walls.  Here  the  apostle  of  Armenia, 
St  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  erected  a  churdi  in  309  and  with 
it  the  primacy  was  associated.  In  344  Vagarshapat  ceased  to 
be  the  Armenian  capital,  and  in  the  5lh  century  the  patriarchal 
seat  was  removed  to  Dvin,  and  then  to  AnL  The  monastery 
was  founded  by  Narses  IL,  who  ruled  524^533;  and  a  restora- 
tion was  effected  in  618.  The  present  name  of  the  monastery 
was  adopted  instead  of  Vagarshapat  in  the  loth  century.  At 
length  in  1441  the  primate  George  brought  back  the  see  to  the 
ori^nal  site.  (P.  A  K. ;  J.  T.  Be.) 

ECHO  (Gr.  4x<!>)i  in  Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  Oreades  or 
mountain  nymphs,  the  personification  of  the  acoustical  pheno- 
menon known  by  this  name.  She  was  beloved  by  Pan,  but 
rejected  his  advances.  Thereupon  the  angry  god  drove  the 
shepherds  of  the  district  mad;  they  tore  Echo  in  pieces,  and 
scattered  her  limbs  broadcast,  which  still  retained  the  gift  of 
song  (Longus  iii.  23).  According  to  Ovid  (.Uitam.  m.  356-401), 
Echo  by  her  incessant  talking  having  prevented  Juno  from 
surprising  Jupiter  with  the  Nymphs,  Juno  changed  her  into  an 
"  echo  " — a  being  who  could  not  speak  till  she  was  spoken  to, 
and  then  could  only  repeat  the  last  words  of  the  speaker.  While 
in  this  condition  she  fell  in  love  with  Narcissus,  and  in  grief  at 
her  unrequited  affection  wasted  away  until  nothing  remained 
but  her  voice  and  bones,  which  were  changed  into  rocks.  The 
legends  of  Echo  are  of  late,  probably  Alexandrian,  origin,  and 
she  is  first  personified  in  Euripides. 

In  acoustics  an  "  echo  "  is  a  return  of  sound  from  a  reflecting 
surface  (see  Sound:  Refieaion). 

See  F.  Wietelcr,  Dit  N/mphc  Ecio  (1854),  and  NarUssos  (1856)! 
P.  Decharmc  in  Daremborg  and  Saglio's  Dicliennaire  (Us  anIiquUh. 

BCHTBRNACH,  a  town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
on  the  Sin,  close  to  the  Prussian  frontier.  Pop.  (1905)  34S4. 
It  is  the  oldest  town  in  Luxemburg,  and  was  the  centre  from 
which  the  English  Saint  Willibrord  converted  the  people  to 
Christianity  in  the  7th  century.  There  are  the  Benedictine 
abbey,  the  hospital  almshouse,  which  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
hospital  in  Europe  except  the  H6tel-Dieu  in  Paris,  and  the 
church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  The  Benedictine  abbey  has  been 
greatly  shorn  of  its  original  dimensions,  but  the  basilica  remains 
a  fair  monument  of  Romano-Gothic  art.  The  church  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul  stands  on  an  isolated  mound,  and  for  the  ascent 
sixty  steps  have  been  built  in  the  side,  and  these  are  well  worn 
by  the  tread  of  numerotis  pilgrims  who  come  in  each  succeeding 
year.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  curious  more  than  imposing, 
and  is  specially  noteworthy  only  for  its  gloom.  Under  the  altar, 
and  below  a  white  marble  efhgy  of  himself,  lies  Saint  Willibrord. 

Echtemach  is  famous,  however,  in  particular  for  the  dancing 
procession  held  on  Whit-Tuesday  every  year.  The  origin  of  this 
festival  is  uncertain,  but  it  dates  at  least  from  the  13th  century 
and  was  probably  instituted  during  on  outbreak  of  cholera. 
Nowadays  it  is  an  occasion  of  pilgrimage,  among  Germans  and 
Belgians  as  well  as  Luxemburgers,  for  all  sick  persons,  but 
especially  for  the  epileptic  and  those  suffering  from  St  Vitus' 
dance.  The  ceremony  is  interesting,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  lends  all  its  ritual  to  make  it  more  imposing.  The 
archbishop  of  Trier  attends  to  represent  Germany,  and  the 
bishop  of  Luxemburg  figures  for  the  grand  duchy.  There  is  a 
religious  ceremony  on  the  Prussian  side  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Sdrc,  and  when  it  is  over  the  congregation  cross  into  the  duchy 
to  join  the  procession,  partly  religious,  partly  popular,  through 
the  streets  of  the  town.  The  religious  procession,  carrying 
cross  and  banners  and  attended  by  three  hundred  singers,  comes 
first,  chanting  St  Willibrord's  hymn.  Next  comes  a  band  of 
miscellaneous  instruments  pbying  as  a  rule  the  old  German  air 
*'  Adam  had  seven  sons/'  and  then  follow  the  dancers.  Many 
of  these  are  young  and  full  of  life  and  health  and  dance  for 


amusement,  but  many  others  are  old  or  feeble  and  dance  in  the 
hope  of  recovery  or  of  escaping  from  some  trouble,  but  on  all 
aUke  the  conditions  of  the  dance  are  incumbent.  There  are 
three  steps  forward  and  two  back;  five  steps  are  thus  taken  to 
make  one  in  advance.  This  becomes  especially  trying  at  the 
flight  of  steps  mounting  to  the  little  church  where  the  procession 
ends  in  front  of  the  shrine  of  the  great  saint.  There  are  sixty 
steps,  but  it  takes  three  hundred  to  reach  the  top  for  the  final 
time.  It  is  said  that  those  who  fall  from  age  or  weariness  have 
to  be  dragged  out  of  the  way  by  onlookers  or  they  would  be 
trampled  to  death  by  the  succeeding  waves  of  dancers.  The 
procession,  although  it  covers  a  distance  of  less  than  a  mile,  is 
said  to  take  as  much  as  five  hours  in  its  accomplishment.  In 
olden  days  the  abbey  was  the  goal  of  the  procesuon,  and  King 
William  I.  of  the  Netherlands— great-grandfather  of  Queen 
Wilhelmina — changed  the  day  from  Tuesday  to  Sunday  10  that 
a  working  day  should  not  be  lost.  This  reform  did  not  answer, 
and  the  ancient  order  was  restored.  Some  critics  see  in  the 
dancing  procession  of  Echtemach  merely  the  survival  of  llie 
spring  dance  of  the  heathen  races,  but  at  any  rate  it  invests  the 
little  town  with  an  interest  and  importance  that  would  otherwise 
be  lacking. 

BCHUCA,  a  borough  of  the  county  of  Rodney,  Victoria, 
Australia,  156  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (i9or)  4075. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Murray,  across  which  it  is  connected 
by  bridge  with  Moama,  on  the  New  South  Wales  side,  whence 
a  railway  runs  to  Dcniliquin.  The  town  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Murray  River  railway  and  the  entrepot  of  the  overland  inter- 
colonial trade;  it  has  large  wool  stores,  saw-mills,  coach  factories, 
breweries  and  soap-works.  The  rich  agricultural  district  is 
noted  for  its  vineyards. 

toJA,  a  town  of  southern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville; 
on  the  Cadiz-Cbrdova  railway  and  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Genii.  Pop.  (1900)  24,372.  The  river,  thus  far  navigable,  is 
here  crossed  by  a  fine  old  bridge;  and  the  antiquity  of  the  town 
betrays  itself  by  the  irregularity  of  its  arrangement,  by  its  walls 
and  gateways,  and  by  its  numerous  inscriptions  and  other  relics. 
Its  chief  buildings  include  no  fewer  than  twenty  convents,  mostly 
secularized.  The  principal  square  is  surrounded  with  pillaml 
porticoes,  and  has  a  fountain  in  the  centre;  and  along  the  river 
bank  Ihetv  runs  a  fine  promenade,  planted  with  poplax  trees 
and  adorned  with  statues.  From  an  early  period  the  shoemakers 
of  ficija  have  been  in  high  repute  throughout  Spain;  woollen 
cloth,  flannel,  linen  'and  silks  are  also  manufactured.  The 
vicinity  is  fertile  in  com  and  wine,  and  cotton  is  cultivated. 
The  heat  is  so  great  that  the  spot  has  acquired  the  sobriquet 
of  El  Sarin,  or  the  "  Frying-pan  "  of  Andalusia,  fidja,  aJIed 
Eslija  by  the  Arabs,  b  the  ancient  Asligif,  which  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  Roman  colony  with  the  title  of  Aufusla  Fima,  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny  and  Pomponius  Mela,  who  both  wrote  in  the  1st 
century  a.d.,  it  was  the  rival  of  Cordova  and  Seville.  If  local 
tradition  may  be  believed,  it  was  visited  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
who  converted  his  hostess  Santa  Xantippa;  and,  adxirding  to 
one  version  of  his  life,  it  was  the  ace  of  the  famous  St  Criqnn 
(q.v.)  in  the  3rd  century. 

ECK.  JOHANN  HAIER  (t4g6-i543),  German  theolo^an. 
the  most  indefatigable  and  important  opponent  of  Martia 
Luther,  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  November  1486  at  Eck  in 
Swabia,  from  which  place  he  derived  his  additioaal  surname, 
which  he  himself,  after  1505,  always  modified  into  Eckius  or 
Ecdus,  i.e. "  of  Eck."  His  father,  Michael  Maier,  was  a  peasant 
and  bailiff  (Xn/nuntx)  of  the  village.  The  boy's  education  was 
undertaken  by  his  node  Martin  Maier,  parish  priest  at  Rothen- 
burg  on  the  Neckar,  who  sent  him  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  the 
university  of  Heidelberg,  and  subsequently  to  those  of  Tubingen^ 
Cologne  and  Freiburg  in  the  Bteisgau.  His  academic  career 
was  so  rapidly  successful  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-fonr  be 
was  already  doctor  and  professor  of  theology.  During  this 
period  he  was  distinguished  for  his  opposition  to  the  scholastic 
philosophy;  and,  though  he  did  not  go  to  all  lengths  with  tlie 
"modernists"  {Kfadrrni)  of  his  day,  his  first  work — Lo^^s 
ezcrcilavKitto  (1  ^07)— was  distinctly  on  theirside.    This  attitude 
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biDOgbt  bun  into  cooflkt  with  the  leiiat*  at  the  uohreiiity, 
a  conflict  which  Edc's  masterful  temper,  increased  by  an  extreme 
self-confidence  perhaps  natural  in  one  so  younig  and  so  success- 
ful, did  not  serve-to  allay.  His  position  in  Freiburg  becoming 
intolerable,  he  accepted  in  1510  an  invitation  from  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  to  fill  the  theological  chair  at  Ingolstadt,  whew  he 
was  destined  for  thirty  years  to  exercise  a  profound  influence 
as  teacher  and  vice-chancellor  (PnkaiaUf). 

A  ducal  commission,  appointed  to  find  a  means  foir  ending  the 
interminable  strife  between  the  rival  academic  parties,'entnisted 
Eck  with  the  preparation  of  fresh  commentaries  on  Aristotle  and 
Petrus  Hispanus.  He  had  a  marvellous  capacity  for  work,  and 
between  1516  and  1510,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  dutia,  he 
published  commentaries  on  the  Summulae  of  Petrus  Hispanus, 
and  on  the  Dialectics,  Pkyiict  and  lesser  scientific  works  of 
.Aristotle,  which  became  the  text-books  of  the.  university. 
During  these  early  years  Eck  was  still  reckoned  among  the 
".modernists,"  and  his  commentaries  are  inspired  with  much 
of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  New  Learning.  His  aim,  however, 
had  been  to  find  a  via  media  between  the  old  and  new;  his 
temper  was  essentially  conservative,  his  imagination  held  captive 
by  the  splendid  traditions  of  the  medieval  church,  and  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  attitude  of  the  Reformers. 
Personal  ambition,  too,  a  desire  to  be  conspicuous  in  the  great 
world  of  aSairs,  may  have  helped  to  throw  him  into  public 
opposition  to  Luther.  He  bad  won  laurels  m  a  public  disputation 
at  Augsburg  in  1514,  when  he  had  defended  the  btwfulness 
of  putting  out  capital  at  interest;  again  at  Bologna  in  1515,  on 
the  same  subject  and  on  the  question  of  predestination;  and  these 
triumphs  had  been  repeated  at  Vienna  in  Z516.  By  these 
successes  he  gained  the  patronage  of  the  Fuggere,  and  found 
himself  fairly  launched  as  the  recognized  apologist  of  the  estab- 
lished order  in  church  and  state.  Distinguished  humanists  might 
sneer  at  him  as  "  a  garrulous  sophist ";  but  from  this  time  his 
ambition  was  not  only  to  be  the  greatest  scientific  authority 
in  Germany  but  also  the  champion  of  the  papacy  and  of  the 
traditional  church  order.  The  first-fruits  of  this  new  resolve 
were  a  quite  gratuitous  attack  on  his  old  friend,  the  distinguished 
humanist  and  jurist  Ulrich  Zssius  (1461-1536),  for  a  doctrine 
proclaimed  ten  years  before,  aiul  a  simxiltaneous  assault  on 
Erasmus's  Atuutaiionts  in  Nmum  Talamtntum. 

It  is,  however,  by  his  controversy  with  Luther  and  the  other 
reformers  that  Eck  is  best  remembered.  Luther,  who  had  some 
personal  acquaintance  with  Eck,  sent  him  in  1517  copies  of  his 
celebrated  95  theses.  Eck  made  no  public  reply;  but  in  1518 
be  circulated,  privately  at  first,  his  ObtUsci,  in  which  Luther 
was  branded  as  a  Hussite.  Luther  entrusted  his  defence  to 
Carlstadt,  who,  besides  answering  the  insinuations  of  Eck  in  400 
<&tinct  theses,  declared  his  readiness  to  meet  him  h>  a  public 
disputation.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  disputation 
took  place  at  Leipzig  in  June  and  July  1519.  On  June  37  and 
aS  and  on  July  t  and  3  Eck  disputed  with  Carlstadt  on  the 
subjects  of  grace,  free  will  and  good  works,  ably  defending 
the  Roman  Semipelagian  standpoint.  From  July  4  to  14  he 
engaged  with  Luther  on  the  absolute  supremacy  of  tlte  papecy, 
purgatory,  penance,  &c.,  showing  a  brilliant  display  of  patristic 
and  condliar  learning  against  the  leformer's  appeals  to  Scripture. 
The  arbitrator*  decluied  to  give  a  verdict,  but  the  geileral  im- 
pression was  that  victory  rest«l  with  Eck.  He  did,  indttd,  succeed 
in  making  Luther  admit  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  Hussite 
opinions  and  declare  himself  against  the  pope,  but  this  success 
only  embittered  his  animosity  agalut  Ut  opponents,  and  from 
that  time  his  whole  efforts  were  devoted  to  Luther's  overthrow. 
He  induced  the  universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvain  to  condemn 
the  reformer's  writings,  but  failed  to  enlist  the  German  princes, 
and  in  January  isio  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  strict  regulations 
against  those  wh(Hn  he  called  "  Lutherans."  He  wis  created  a 
prx>tonotary  apoetolic,  and  in  July  returned  to  Germany,  as 
papal  lumdo,  with  the  celebrated  bull  Exsurfe  Domint  directed 
against  Luther's  writings.  He  now  believed  himself  in  a  position 
to  crush  not  only  the  Lutheran  heretics,  but  also  his  humanist 
critics.    The  effect  of  the  publication  of  the  bull,  however. 


soon  wdcceived  him.  Bishops,  universities  and  humanists  were 
at  one  in  denunciation  of  the  outrage;  and  as  for  the  attitude 
of  the  people,  Eck  was  glad  to  escape  from  Saxony  with  a  whole 
skin.  In.  his  wrath  he  appealed  to  force,  and  his  Epistola  ai 
Carolum  V.  (February  18, 1521)  called  on  the  emperor  tQ  take 
measures  against  Luther,  a  demand  soon  to  be  responded  to  in 
the  edict  of  Worms.  In  issi  and  is>iEck  wasagainin  Rome, 
reporting  on  the  results  of  his  nunciature.  On  his  return  from 
his  second  visit  he  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  promulgation 
of  the  Bavarian  religious  edict  of  151a,  which  practically 
established  the  senate  of  the  university  of  Ingolstadt  as  a 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  and  led  to  years  of  persecution.  In 
return.for  this  action  of  the  duke,  who  had  at  first  been  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  repression,-  Eck  obtained  for  him,  during  a  third 
visittoRomeini$2j,valuableecclcsiasticalooncessions.  Mean- 
while he  contipued,  unabated  in  his  zeal  against  the  reformers, 
publishing  eight  considerable  works  between  1513  and  1536. 

His  controversial  ardour  was,  indeed,  somewhat  damped  by 
Luther's  refusal  to  answer  his  arguments,  and  with  a  view  to 
earning  fresh  laurels  he  turned  his  attention  to  Switzerland. 
andtheZwinglians.  AtBaden-in-AargauinMayandJuuei5i6 
a  public  disputation  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was 
hdd,  in  which  Eclt  and  Tliomas  Mumer  were  pitted  against 
Johann  Oecohimpadius.  Though  Eck  claimed  the  victory  ia 
argument,  the  only  result  was  to  strengthen  the  Swiss  in  ^eic 
memorial  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  so  to  diverge  them 
further  from  Luther.  At  the  Augsburg  diet  in  153a  Eck  was 
charged  by  Charles  V.  to  draw  up,  in  concert  with  twenty  other 
theologians,  the  refutation  of  the  Protestant  Confession,  but 
was  obliged  to  rewrite  it  five  times  before  it  suited  the  emperor. 
He  was  at  the  colloquy  of  Worms  in  1540  and  at.  the  diet  of 
Regensburg  (Ratisbon)  in  1541.  At  Worms  he  showed  some 
signs  of  a  willingness  to  compromise,  but  at  Regeiisburg  his  old 
violence  reasserted  itself  in  opposing  all  efforts  at  recondliation'  ' 
and  persuading  the  Catholic  princes  to  reject  the  Interim. 

Eck  died  at  Ingolstadt  on  the  loth  of  February  1543,  fighting 
to  the  last  and  worn  out  before  his  time.  He  Was  undoubtedly 
the  most  conspicuous  champion  produced  by  the  old  religion  in 
the  age  of  the  Reformation,  but  his  great  gifts  wero  marred  by 
greater  faults.  His  vast  learning  was  the  result  of  a  powerful 
memory  and  unwearied  industry,  and  he  lacked  the  creative 
imagination  necessary  to  mould  this  material  into  new  forms. 
He  was  a  powerful  debater,  but  his  victories  were  those  of  a 
dialectician  rather  than  a  convincing  reasoner,  and  in  him  depth 
of  insight  and  conviction  were  ill  replaced  by  the  controversial- 
violence  characteristic  of  the  age.  Moreover,  eveq  after  dis- 
counting the  bias  of  his  enemies,  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that 
his  championship  of  the  Church  was  not  the  outcome  of  his  zeal 
for  Christianity;  for  he  w»s  notoriously  drunken,  unchaste, 
avaridons  and  almost  insanely  ambitious.  His  chief  work  was 
Dt  primatu  Petri  (rszg) ;  his  Enchiridion  locorum  comnumium 
adversta  LiMentm  ran  through  46  editions  between  1515  and 
1576.  In  1530-153S  he  published  a  collection  of  his  writing 
against  Luther,  Opera  contra  Luiderum,  in  4  vols. 

See  T.  Wiedemann,  Dr  JokcmEct  (Regensburg,  186$). 

ECKSHHANN,  JOHANII  PBTBR'  (1793-1854),  German  poet 
and. author,  best  krmwn  owing  to  his  association  with  Goethe, 
was  bom  at  Winsen  in  Hanover  on  the  31st  of  September  1 792,  of 
humble  parentage,  knd  was  brought  up  in  penury  and  privation. 
After  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  War  of  Liberation  (1813- 
1814),  he  obtained  a  secretarial  appointment  under  the  war 
department  at  Hanover.  In  1817,  although  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  he  was  enabled  to  attend  the  gymnasium  of  Hanover  and 
afterwards  the  university  o{  GSttingen,  which,  however,  after  one 
year'sreaidenoeasaatudentof Uw,heleftin  Z833.  Hisacquaint- 
ance  with  Goethe  began  in  the  following  year,  when  he  sent  to  him 
the  manuscript  of  his  £M(p4{»(wP«<»e  (1833).  Soon  afterwards 
he  went  to  Weimar,  where  be  supported  himself  as  a  private 
tutor.  For  several  year*  he  also  instructed  the  son  of  the  grand 
duke.  In  1830  he  travelled  fat  Italy  with  Goethe's  son.  In  1838 
he  was  given  the  title  of  grand-ducal  councillor  and  appointed 
libnijaatotlieKtaiid-duchess.  Eckermann  is  chiefly  remembcrci 
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for  his  important  con  triblitlons  to  tbe  knowledge  of  the  great  poet 
contained  in  his  Comersationt  wtM  Gcetht  (1836-184S).  To 
Eckermann  Goethe  entrusted  the  publication  of  his  Kadigdaisene 
Sckr^ltH  (posthumous  works)  (1831-1833).  He  was  also  joint- 
editor  with  Friedikh  Wilhelm  Riemer  (1774-1845)  of  the  com- 
plete edition  of  Goethe's  works  in  40  vols.  (1839-1840).  He  died 
at  Weimar  on  the  3rd  of  December  18J4. 

Eckcrmann's  Gcsprdche  mil- Goethe  (vols.  i.  and  Ji.  1836:  vol.  ill. 
1848;  7th  ed.,  Lcipziff,  1895;  best  edition  by  L.  Geigcr.  Leipzig, 
I902)  have  bcCQ  translated  into  almost  all  the  European  languages, 
not  excepting  Turkish.  (English  translations  by  Margaret  FulloTt 
Boston.  1839,  and  John  Oxenford,  London,  1850.)  Besides  this 
Vork  and  the  Beitrdge  zur  Pocsie,  Eckermann  published  a  volume  of 
t)ocms  (Gedichu,  1838).  which  arc  of  little  value.  See  /.  P.  Efttr- 
fnanns  Naeklass,  herausgcgebcn  von  F-  Tewcs,  vol.  i.  (1Q05),  and  AU 
nrtidc  by  R.  M.  Meyer  in  the  Goetke-Jahrbuch,  xvii.  (1896). 

BciuuiHPORDB,  a  town  of  Germaoy,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  on  a  fjord  of  the  Baltic,  so  m.  by  nil  N.W. 
from  Kiel  Pop.  (1905)  7088.  It  has  a  gt>od  harbour,  fishing, 
trade  in  agricultural  products,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco,  salt 
and  iron  goods.  There  are  a  technical  school  of  building  and 
a  Protestant  teachers'  seminary.  EckemfSide  is  mentioned  as 
far  back  as  1 197.  It  was  taken  by  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  in 
i6i8  from  the  Imperial  troops.  In  1813  the  Danes  were  defeated 
here,  while  in  1849  the  harbour  was  the  scene  of  the  blowing  up 
of  the  Danish  line-of-battle  ship  "  Christian  VUI."  and  of  the 
surrender  of  the  frigate  "  Gefion  "  after  an  engagement  with  the 
German  shore  batteries.  The  place  lost  most  of  its  trade  after 
the  mu'on  with  Germany  in  1864,  and  suffered  severely  from 
•  sea-flood  in  1873.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  b  the 
village  of  Borby,  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing. 

ECKERSBBRO.  KRlSTOFPER  (t783-i853),  Danish  punter, 
was  bom  in  south  Jutland.  He  became  succesnvely  the  pupil  of 
Nikolaj  Abildgaard  and  of  J.  L.  David.  From  1810  to  1813  he 
lived  at  Paris  under  the  direction  of  the  latter,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded, as  an  independent  artist,  to  Rome,  where  he  worked  imtil 
1816  in  dcae  fellowship  with  Tborwaldsen.  ICs  pahitings  from 
this  period— "  The  Spartan  Boy,"  "  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  "  and 
"  Ulysses  " — testify  to  the  inftwnce  of  the  great  sculptor  over  the 
art  of  Eckersbetg. ,  Returning  to  Copenhagen,  he  found  Iiimself 
easily  able  to  take  the  fint  pUce  among  the  Danish  painters  of 
his  time,  and  his  portraits  especially  were  in  extreme  popularity. 
It  is  claimed  for  Eckersbetg'by  the  native  critics  that "  he  created 
a  Danish  colour,"  that  is  to  say,  he  was  the  first  painter  who  threw 
off  conventional  tones  and  the  paeudo-dasskal  landscape,  in 
exchange  for  the  clear  atmosphere  and  natural  outlines  of  Danish 
scenery.  But  Denmark  has  no  heroic  landscape,  and  Eckeraberg 
to  kwing  the  golden  commonplaces  scarcely  succeeds  in  being 
delightful.  IBs  landscapes,  however,  are  pure  and  true,  while  in 
lit  figure-pieces  he  is  almost  Uvariably  conventional  and  old- 
fashioned^  HewaspresidentoftheDanishAcademyofFIneArts 
fa  Chatlottenburg. 

KKBART.'JOHARHBS  ["  MeisterEckhart")  (7 1160-7  t3S7), 
German:  phHosopher,  the  first  of  the  great  speculative  mystics. 
Extremely  little  is  known  of  his  life;  the  date  and  (dace  of  his 
birth  are  equally  uncertato.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  was 
a  native  of  Straasbuig,  with  which  he  was  afterwards  closely 
conneicted;  according  to  others,  he  was  bom  in  Saxony,  or  at 
Hochhelm  near  Gotha.  Trithemlus,  one  of  the  best  authoritfes, 
•peaks  of  him  merely  as  "  Teutpnicus."  is6o  has  frequently 
been  given  as  the  date  of  his  birth;  it  was  in  all  probability  some 
years  earlier,  for  we  know  that  he  was  advanced  hi  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  about  1337.  He  appears  to  have  entered  the 
Dominican  order,  and  to  have  acted  for  some  time  as  professor  at 
one  of  the  colleges  to  Puis.  His  reputation  for  learning  was  very 
high,  and  in  1301  he'was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Boniface  VIII., 
to  assist  to  the  controveny  then  being  carried  on  with  Philip  of 
France.  From  Boniface  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor.  In 
1304  he  became  provincial  of  his  order  for  Saxony,  and  to  1307 
was  vtcar.(eneral  for  Bohemia,  In  both  provmces  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  practical  refqnns  and  for  Ms  power  in  preach- 
ing. Towards  I335we  hearof  Mm  as  preaching  with  great  effect 
>  The  name  la  varlonsly  ipdled :  Echafaart,  Eckart.  Edihard. 


at  Cologne,  where  be  gathered  round  htm  a  nuraerotis  head  e( 
foUowen.  Before  this  time,  and  in  all  probability  at  Strassbnig, 
where  he  appean  to  have  been  for  some  years,  he  had  come  ia 
contact  with  the  Beghatds  (see  Bbgoinzs)  and  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  whose  fundamental  notions  he  may,  indeed,  be  said  le 
have  systematized  and  expounded  to  the  highest  form  to  wUdi 
they  could  attain.  In  t3>7  the  opponenu  of  the  Bi^hards  bid 
hold  of  certain  propositions  contamed  to  Eckhart's  works,  and  be 
was  summoned  before  the  Inquisition  at  Cologne.  TheUstoryof 
this  accusation  is  by  no'means  clear.  Eckhart  appears,  however, 
to  have  made  a  conditional  recantation — that  is,  he  professed  to 
disavow  whatever  in  his  writings  could  be  shown  to  be  emneoos. 
Further  appeal,  perhaps  at  his  own  request,  was  made  to 
Pope  John  XXn.,  and  to  1319  a  bin  was  published  condemning 
certato  propositions  extracted  from  Eckhart's  works.  But  before 
its  publication  Eckhart  was  dead.  The  exact  date  of  his  dealt 
is  unknown.  Of  his  writings,  several  of  which  are  enumerated  by 
Trithemius,'  there  remam  only  the  sermons  and  a  few  tractates. 
1111  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  majority  of  these  «eit 
attributed  to  Johann  Tauler,  and  it  is  only  from  PfeiSer's  cardnl 
edition  (DaUukt  tfysttkir  d.  XIV.  Jahrhnndtrts,  vol.  ii.,  1857) 
that  one  has  been  able  to  gather  a  true  idea  of  Eckhart's  actiritj. 
From  his  works  it  is  evident  that  be  was  deeply  learned  in  all  the 
philosophy  of  the  time.  He  was  a  thorough  Aristotelian,  bat  bjr 
preference,  appears  to  have  been  drawn  towards  the  mystical 
writings  of  the  Neoplatonists  and  the  pseudo-Dionysius.  His 
style  is  unsystematic,  brief  and  abounding  in  symbob'cal  ex- 
pression. I£s  manner  of  thinking  is  clear,  calm  and  logical,  and 
he  has  certainly  given  the  most  complete  exposition  of  what  nay 
be  called  Christian  pantheism. 

Eckhart  has  been  called  the  first  of  the  speculative  mystics. 
In  his  theories  the  element  of  mystical  speculation  for  the  finl 
time  comes  to  the  front  as  all-important.  By  its  means  the  chafth 
doctrtoes  are  made  intelligible  to  the  many,  and  from  it  the  rhurdi 
dogmas  receive  their  true  significance.  It  was  bnt  natural  that 
he  should  diverge  more  and  more  widely  from  the  traditinul 
doctrine,  so  that  at  length  the  rdation  between  his  teaching  sni) 
that  of  the  chureh  appeared  to  be  one  of  opposition  nther  than  of 
reconciliation.  Eckhart  is  to  truth  the  first  who  attempted  with 
perfect  freedom  and  logical  consistency  to  give  a  speculative 
basis  to  religious  doctrines.  The  two  most  important  potots  ia 
Us,  as  to  all  mystical  theories,  are  first,  his  doctrine  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  second,  his  explanation  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  human  thought.    (See  Mysticism.) 

For  the  German  writings  of  Eckhart  see  F.  Pfeiffer,  Antfxte 


il7-6s>,  and  v.   (1889),  pp.  349-364;  German  translations  by 
I.  Landauer,  IteUter  BekarU  mytiisclu  Stkrijun  (Berlin,  190)), 

^_.J     Dn^AAA^    /fl  .^_At_      Biuva     r_ll  A         Cu    ..t &       t k#_-.i 


and  Battner  (Leipeig,  1903  folL).  See  also  A.  Laismi,  Ueisltr 
BcUart  ia  Itytttket  (1868)!  H.  L.  MartcoHin,  Mtiaer  EcUvt 
([842J;  J.  Bach,  Ueisler  Eckhart  dcr  YaUr  dtr  dniscktn  Speadalim 
([864);  C.  Ullmann,  Kiformatonn  tor  dtr  Reformation  (1842); 
W.  Preger,  Gackicku  d.  dcutschrv  .If-  ??(»,  i.  (1874) :  »nd  "  Ein  neucr 
Traktat  M.  Eckharts  und  d.  Grundzijge  der  Eckliartischen  Theo- 
iophie  "  in  ZtiUckr  j.  hist.  Phil.  (1S64),  pp.  1&3  foil.:  A.  Bnllii^K. 
Das  Christtnihum  im  Lichlc  der  deutschen  Pkitos.  (Dillineen,  iSos); 
H.  Delacroix,  Le  Uysticisme  spfcutatif  en  AUemoene  au  XIV*  Mat 
(Paris,  1900):  E.  Kramm,  Master  Etkhart  im  Lie  hie  der  DniJUltin 
Fmdt  (Bonii,  18S9) ;  R.  Langenbcrg,  Vber  die  Verkillnisse  iltiakt 
Eckharts  w  niederdeutscken  Mystik  (Gbttingcn,  1896);  W.  Sclwpff. 
Ueiiler  Eckhart  (Leipzig,  1889):  A.  Jundt,  llisL  du  panlUisme 
populaire  au  moyen  •'i^e  (Paris.  1875);  art.  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Jf«/- 
oncyUopUie  (S.  M.  Doutscli) ,  R.  M.  Jones,  Mystical  Retisim  (1909). 
BCKHBU  JOSBPU  HILARIUS  (i73;-i;gS),  Austrian  numis- 
matist, was  bora  at  Eaxersfdd  to  lower  Austria,  1737.  His 
father  was  farm-steward  to  Count  Zinzcndorf,  and  he  received 
his  early  education  at  the  Jesuits'  College,  Vienna,  when  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  admitted  toto  the  order.  He  devoted 
himself  to  antiquities  and  numismatics.  After  bang  engaged  u 
professor  of  poetry  and  rhetoric,  first  at  Steyer  and  afterwards  st 
Vienna',  he  was  appototed  in  177a  keeper  of  the  cabmrt  of  coins 
at  the  Jesuiu'  (Allege,  and  to  the  same  year  be  went  to  Italy  lor 
the  purpose  of  personal  inspection  and  study  of  antiquities  aa4 
coina.    At  Florence  be  was  employed  to  arrange  the  coUecttan  tl 
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the  grand  duke  of  Tioeany;  tnd  the  fint-fruits  of  bis  itudy  of  this 
and  other  collections  appeared  in  his  tfumi  veUrtt  anccioti,  pub- 
lished iii'.t775.  On  the  dissdution  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  i;;  j, 
Eckhd  was  appointed  by  the  empress  Maiia  Theresa  professor  of 
antiquities  and  numismatia  at  the  university  of  Vienna,  and  this 
post  be  held  for  twenty-four  years.  He  was  in  the  following  year 
made  keqjer  of  the  imperial  cabinet  of  coins,  and  in  1 779  appurcd 
his  Cotalopu  Vindoboiutuu  maunim  ttlenm.  Eckhel's  great 
work  is  the  Dcdrina  tuimorum  tOtntm,  in  8  vob.,  the  first  of 
which  was  published  in  1791,  and  the  last  in  179S.  The  author's 
rich  learning,  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  subject,  adailrable  order 
and  precision  of  statement  in  this  masterpiece  drew  from  Heyne 
enthusiastic  praise,  and  the  acknowledgment  that  Eckhd,  as  the 
Coryphaeus  of  numismatists,  had,  out  of  the  mass  of  previously 
loose  and  confused  facts,  constituted  a  true  sdence.  A  volume  of 
Addenda,  prepared  by  StdnbUchel  from  Eckhel's  papers  after  bis 
death,  was  published  in  1826.  Among  bis  other  works  are — 
Ckcix  dt  pUrns  pania  du  CaUtut  Implriat  des  AitHqua  (17SS), 
a  useful  school-book  on  coins  entitled  Kunp/astU  AnJanppUnde 
nir  alien  NumismaHk  (1787),  of  which  a  French  version  enlarged 
by  Jacob  appeared  in  1815,  &c  Eckhd  died  at  Vienna  on  (he 
lith  of  May  179S. 

BOUltiHI*  or  EccifOBt,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bavaria,  on  the  Crosse  Laaber,  13  m.  S.E.  of  Regensburg  by 
the  railway  to  Munich.  It  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  battle 
lought  here  on  the  smd  of  April  1809,  between  the  French, 
Bavarians  and  WUrtterabcrgers  undw  Napdeon,  and  the 
Austrians  under  the  Archduke  Charles,  whidi  restdted  in  the ' 
defeat  of  the  latter.  Napoleon,  in  recognition  of  Marshal 
Davout's  great  share  in  the  victory,  conferred  on  him  the  title 
«f  prince  of  EckmUhl.  For  an  account  of  this  action  and  those 
«f  Abensberg  and  Landshut  see  Nafouohic  Cavtaicns. 

ECLBCnCtSM  (from  Gr.  bit^iytii,  I  select),  a  term  lued  qwdally. 
in  philosophy  and  theology  for  a  composite  system  of  thou^t 
made  up  of  vicm  borrowed  from  various  other  systems.  Where 
the  characteristic  doctrines  of  a  philosophy  are  not  thus  merely 
adopted,  but  are  the  modified  products  of  a  blending  of  the 
systems  from  which  it  takes  its  rise,  the  philosophy  is  not 
properly  eclectic.  Edectidsm  always  tends  to  spring  up  after 
a  period  of  vigorous  constructive  specubtion,  cqwdally  in  the 
later  stages  of  a  controversy  between  thinkers  of  pre-eminent 
ability.  Their  reqicctive  followers,  and  more  especially  cultured 
laymen,  lacking  the  capadty  for  original  work,  seeking  for  a 
solution  in  some  kind  of  compromise,  andpossibly  faOing  to 
grasp  the  essentials  of  the  controversy,  take  rduge  in  a  com- 
bination of  those  dements  in  the  opposing  systems  which  seem 
to  afiord  a  sound  practical  theory.  Since  these  combinations 
have  often  been  as  illogical  as  facile, "  edectidsm  "  has  generally 
acquired  a  somewhat  contenq)tuous  significance.  At  the  same 
time,  the  essence  of  edecticism  is  the  rdusal  to  follow  blindly 
one  set  of  formulae  and  conventions,  coupled  with  a  determina- 
tion to  lecogniae  and  Klect  from  all  sources  thole  elements  which 
are  good  or  true  in  the  abstract,  or  in  practical  affairs  most  usdul 
ad  hoc  Theoretically,  therefore,  eclecticism  is  a  perfectly  sound 
method,  and  the  contemptuous  significance  which  the  word 
has  acquired  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  many  eclectics  have 
been  intellectual  trimmers,  sceptics  or  dilettanti,  and  partly  to 
mere  partisanship.  On  the  other  band,  edecticism  in  the  sphere 
of  abstract  thought  is  open  to  this  main  objection  that,  in  so 
far  as  every  philosophic  system  is,  at  least  in  theory,  an  intepnl 
whole,  the  combination  of  prindples  from  hostile  theories  must 
fcsidt  ia  an  incoherent  patchwork.  Thus  it  might  be  argued 
that  there  can  b«  no  logical  combination  o{  elements  from 
Christian  ethics,  with  it*  divine  Sanctun,  and  purely  intuitional 
or  evolutionary  ethieai  theories,  where  the  sanction  Is  essentially 
ilif  etcnt  in  quality.  It  is  in  practical  affairs  that  the  cdectic 
or  undogmatie  spirit  is  moat  valuable,  and  also  least  dangerous. 

In  the  »d  century  BjC.  a  tematkaUe  tendency  toward 
•dectidsm  began  to  maniffst  itself.  The  longing  to  arrive  at 
the  one  cxpbhation  oi  aU  things,  which  had  inspired  the  older 
philoiephei*,  became  less  earnest;  the  bdief,  indeed,  that  any 
such  explanation  was  attainable  began  to  iaiL    Thus  mea 


to  adopt  from  all  systems  the  doctrines  which  best  pleased  them. 
In  Panaetios  we  find  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  modifica- 
tion of  Stoidsm  by  the  edectic  spirit;  about  the  same  time 
the  same  spirit  displayed  itself  among  the  Peripatetics.  In 
Rome  philosophy  never  became  more.than  a  seiiondary  pursuit; 
naturally,  thodore,  the  Ronum  thinkers  were  for  the  most  part 
edectic.  Of  this  tendency  Cicero  is  the  most  striking  illustration 
— his  philosophical  works  consisting  of  an  aggregation,  with 
little  or  no  blending,  of  doctrines  borrowed  from  Stoicism,  Peri- 
patetidsm,  and  the  scq>tidsm  of  the  Middle  Academy. 

In  the  last  stage  of  Greek  philosophy  the  edectic  spirit  pro- 
duced remarkable  results  outside  the  philosophies  of  those 
property  called  eclectics.  Thinkers  chose  their  doctrines  from 
many  sources — from  the  venerated  teaching  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  from  that  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  of  the  Stoics,  from 
the  old  Creek  mythology,  and  from  the  Jewish  and  other  Oriental 
systems.  Yet  It  must  be  observed  that  Neoplatonism,  Gnosti- 
cism, and  the  other  systems  which  are  grouped  under  the  name 
Alexandrian,  were  not  truly  edectic,  consisting,  as  they  did, 
not  of  a  mere  syncretism  of  Greek  and  Oriental  thought,  but  of  a 
mutual  modification  of  the  two.  It  is  true  that  several  of  the 
Neoplatonbts  professed  to  accept  all  the  teaching  both  of  Plato 
and  of  Aristotle,  whereas,  in  fact,  they  arbitrarily  interpreted 
Aristotle  so  as  to  make  him  agree  with  Plato,  and  Pl^to  so  as  to 
make  his  teachings  consistent  with  the  Oriental  doctrines  which 
they  had  adopted,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  schoolmen 
attempted  to  reconcile  Aristotle  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
church.  Among  the  early  Christiana,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origen  and  Synesius  were  edectics  in  philosophy. 

'Hie  edectic*  of  modem  philosophy  are  too  numerous  to  name. 
Of  Italian  philosophers  the  eclectics  form  a  large  proportion. 
Among  the  German  we  may  mention  Wolf  and  his  foUoweis, 
as  wdl  as  Mendebsohn,  J.  A.  Eberhard,  Ernst  Platner,  and  to 
some  extent  Schelling,  whom,  however,  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  describe  as  merdy  an  edectic.  In  the  first  place,  his  specula- 
tions were  largdy  original;  and  In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  tb 
much  that  his  views  of  any  time  were  borrowed  from  a  number 
of  philosophers,  as  that  his  thinking  was  influenced  first  by  one 
phBosbpher,  then  by  another. 

In  the  rgth  century  the  term  "  edectic  "  came  to  be  api^ed 
specially  to  a  number  of  French  philosophers  who  diitfcred 
consideiably  from  one  another.  Of  these  the  earliest  were  Pierre 
Paul  Royer-Collard,  who  was  mainly  a  follower  of  Thomas  Reid, 
and  Maine  de  Biran;  but  the  name  is  still  more  appropriatdy 
given  to  the  school  of  which  the  most  distinguished  members  are 
Victor  Cousin,  Thtedore  Jouffroy,  J.  P.  Damiron,  Bartbdemy 
St  Hilaire,  C.  F.  M.  de  Rtmusat,  Addphe  Garnier  and 
Ravaisson-Mollicn.  Cousin,  whose  views  varied  considerably 
at  different  periods  of  bis  life,  not  only  adopted  fredy  what 
pleased  him  in  the  doctrines  of  Pierre  Laromiguiere,  Roycr- 
Collard  and  Maine  dc  Biran,  of  Kant;  Schelling  and  Hegd,  and 
of  the  ancient  philosophies,  but  expressly  maintained  that  the 
edectic  is  the  only  method  now  open  to  the  philosopher,  whose 
function  thus  resolves  itself  into  critical  sdcction  and  nothing 
more.  "  Each  system,"  be  asserted, "  is  not  false,  but  incomplete, 
and  in  reuniting  all  imcomplcte  systems,  we  shoufd  have  a  com- 
plete phikaophy,  adequate  to  the  totality  of  consciousness." 
This  assumes  that  every  philosoi^cal  iruth  is  already  contained 
somewbet*  in  the  existing  systems.  If,  however,  as  it  would 
surdy  be  lash  tp  deny,  there  still  remains  philosophical  truth 
undiscovered,  but  discoverable  by  human  intelligence,  it  is 
evident  that  eclecticism  is  not  the  only  philosophy.  Eclecticism 
gained  great  pppularity,  and,  partly  owing  to  Cousin's  position 
as  minister  of  public  instruction,  became  the  authorised  system 
in  the  diief  scats  of  learning  in  France,  where  it  has  given  a  most 
remarkable  Impulse  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 

ECUFSB  (Gr.  faXft^,  falling  out  of  place,  faiUng),  the 
complete  or  partial  obscuration  of  one  heavenly  body  by  the 
shadow  of  another,  or  of  the  disk  of  the  sun  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  moon;  then  called  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
Edipscs  are  of  three  classes:  those  of  the  sun,  as  just  defined; 
those  of  the  imm,  produced  by  iU  passage  through   the 
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tbadow  of  the  earth,  and  those  of  the  latelUtes  of  other  planets, 
produced  by  their  passage  through  the  shadow  of  their  primary. 
Jupiter  (f  .1.)  is  the  only  planet  of  whose  satellites  the  eclipses 
can  be  observed,  unless  under  very  rare  dtcuinstaoccs. 

The  geometriol  conditions  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  are 
shown  in  fig.  I,  which  represents  the  earth  E  as  casting  its  shadow 
towards  C,  and  the  moon  H  between  the  earth  and  sun  as  throwing 


its  shiulow  towards  some  part  of  the  earth  and  eeHpsing  the  sun. 
.The  dsrk  conical  regionsare  those  within  which  the  sun  is  entirely 
Udden.  from  sight.  This  portion  of  the  shadow  is  called  the 
vmirtt.  Around  the  umbra  is  an  enveloping  shaded  cone  with  its 
vertices  directly  towards  the  sun.  To  an  observer  within  this 
icgion  the  sun  b  partly  hidden  from  view.  As  the  apparent  path 
of  the  moon  may  pass  to  the  north  or  south  of  the  line  Joining  the 
earth  and  sun,  the  axis  of  its  shadow  may  pass  to  the  north  or 
south  of  the  earth,  and  not  meet  it  at  all.  An  eclipse  of  (hi!  sun 
b  called  central  when  the  shadow  axis  strikes  any  part  of  the 
earth;  partial  when  only  the  penumbra  falls  upon  the  earth. 
It  is  evident  tliat  an  eclipse  can  be  seen  as  central  only  at' those 
points  of  the  earth's  surface  over  which  the  axis  of  the  shadow 
passes. 

A  central  eclipse  is  Mtt  when  the  umbra  actually  readies  the 
earth;  annular  when  it  does  not.  These  two  cases  are  shown  in 
figs.  3  and  3.    In  the  first  of  these  the  sitn  is  entirdy  hidden 
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within  the  region  W.  In  fig.  3  within  the  region  9€f  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  is  slightly  greater  than  that'  of  the 
moon,  and  at  the  moment  of  greatest  eclipse  a  lunrow  ring  of 
sunlight  is  seen  surrounding  the  dark  body  of  the  moon. 

We  shall  treat  the  subject  in  the  following  sections^— 

I.  Phenomena  of  Eclipses  of  the  Sim  and  conclusions  derived 
from   their  observation. 

n.  Eclipses  of  the  Moon. 

ni.  The  Laws  and  Cycles  of  recurrences  of  Eclipses  of  the  Sun 
and  Hoon. 

IV.  Chronological  list  of  remarkable  eclipses  of  the  Sun,  put 
and  future,  to  the  end  of  the  soth  century. 

V.  Description  of  the  methods  of  computing  edipses. 

°I.  Pkauman  «/  Edipses  «/  Me  Sun. 

While  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  whether  partial,  armular  or  total, 
is  in  progress,  no  striking  pheixnnena  areto  be  noted  until,  in  the 
case  of  total  eclipses,  the  moment  of  the  total  phase  approaches. 
It  will,  however,  be  noticed  that  as  the  mooo  advances  on  the 
solar  disk  the  sharply  defined  and  ragged  edge  of  the  moon's 
disk  contrasts  strongly  with  the  soft  and  uniform  outline  of  the 
sun's  limb.  As  the.  total  phase  approaches,  the  phenomenon 
known  as  fliadno  bands  may  sometimes  be  seen.  These  consist 
of  seeming  vague  and  rapidly  moving  wave-like  alternations  of 
light  and  shade  fiitthig  Over  any  white  surface  illuminated  by  the 
sun's  rays' immediately  befOre  and  after  the  total  phase.  Hey 
arcprobabty  due  toafiickaring  of  the  light  from  the  thin  crescent, 
produced  by  the  ondubitlons  of  the  air,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
twinklingof  thestarsbproduced.  The  rapid  progressive  motion 
somMhnes  assigned  to  thtm  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural 
result  of  an  optical  Ulusioo.   A  few  seconds  before  the  commcnce- 


jBent ofthetotal phase theredfightofthe chromosphere  lietouiet 
visible,  and  will  be  seen  most  distinctly  as  continuations  of  the 
solar  crescent  at  its  two  ends.  Owing  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
lunar  surface,  the  diminution  of  the  solar  crescent  does  not  go  on 
with  perfect  uniformity,  but,  just  before  the  last  moment,  what 
remains  of  it  is  generally  broken  up  into  separate  portions  of  light, 
which,  magnified  and  diffused  by  the  irradiation  of  the  telescope, 

present    the  phenoteetton 
fifinil^  long  celebrated  under  the 

name  of  "Baily's  beads." 
These  were  so  called 
because  minutely  and 
vividly  described  by 
Francis  Baily  as  he  observed  them  during  the  annular  eclipse 
of  May  15,  1836,  when  he  compared  them  to  a  string  of 
bright  beads,  irregular  in  size  and  distance  from  each  other. 
The  disappearance  of  the  last  bead  is  commonly  taken  as  the 
beginning  of  totality.  An  arc  of  the  chromosphere  will  then 
be  visible  for  a  few  seconds  at  and  on  each  side  of  the  point  td 
disappearance,  the  length  and  duration  of  which  will  depend  oa 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
sun,  Ixing  greater  in  length  and  bnger  seen  as  the  excess  of 
diameter  of  the  moon  is  leas.  The  red  prominences  may  now 
genoaOy  be  seen  here  and  there  around  the  whole  disk  of  the 
moon,  while  the  effulgence  of  soft  light  called  the  corona  surrounds 
it  on  all  sides.  Before  the  invention  of  the  spectroscope,  observert 
of  total  eclipses  could  do  little  more  than  describe  in  detail  the 
varying  phenomena  presented  by  the  prominences  and  the 
corona.  DrawingsoftheUttershowcdittohavethe  appearance 
ofrayssurtoundingthedarkdiskofthemoon,<iuitesiinilar  to  the 
gioty  depicted  by  the  old  painters  around  the 
head  of  a  saint.  The  discrepancies  between  the 
outlines  fs  thus  pictured,  not  only  at  different 
times,  but  by  different  observers  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  are  such  as  to  show  that  little  reliance 
can  be  pkced  on  the  details  represented  t^  hand 
drawings. 

During  the  eclipse  of  July  8,  184s,  the  shadow  of 
the  moon  passed  from  Pcrpignan,  France,  through 
Milan  and  Vienna,  over  Russia  and  Central  Asia.  l» 
the  Padfic  Ocean.  Very  detailed  physical  observa- 
tions wen  made,  bu,t  none  which  need  be  spedally  men- 
tioned in  the  present  connexion. 

The  eclipse  of  July  38,  1851,  vras  total  in  Scandinavia  aad 
Russia.  It  was  obamred  in  the  former  region  by  many  astro- 
nomers, among  them  Sir  George  B.  Airy  and  W.  R.  Dawes.  It 
was  ^edally  noteworthy  for  the  first  attempt  to  photograph 
such  a  phenomenon.  A  daguerreotype  clearly  showing  the 
protuberances  was  Uken  by  Berkowski  at  the  Observatory  of 
KOnigsberg.  An  attempt  by  G.  A.  Majocchi  to  daguerreotype 
the  corona  was  a  failure.  Photographs  of  the  eclipse  of  July  18, 
i8(So,  were  taken  by  Padre  AngeloSecchi  and  Warren  De  La  Rue, 
which  showed  the  prommAccs  well,  and  proved  that  they  were 
progressively  obscured  by  the  edge  of  the  advancing  moon.  It 
was  thus  shown  that  they  were  solar  appendages,  and  did  .noC 
belong  to  the  moon,  as  had  S(»netimes  been  supposed.  Thectaona 
was  banly  visible  on  De  La  Rue's  plates,  but  those  o{  Seccki 
showed  it,  with  its  rifu  and  the  bases  of  the  tall  coronal  wings,  to 
about  if  from  the  sun's  limb.  The  sketches  taken  at  this 
eclipseproved  that  the  corona  extended  in  some  regions  s°  fraa 
the  sun's  liihb.  As  the  sensitiveness  <rf  photogra|rfiic  plates  has 
incressed,  they  hav*  gradually  becti  wholly  relied  opoB  for 
information  teqxctiBg  the  corona,  so  that  at  the  present  tiise 
iiaked'«fe  desertions  are  r^arded  as  «(  Bttle  or  no  scientiSc 
value.  Owing.to  the  great  contrast  between  the  brilliancy  of  the 
coronal  light  at  iu  hose  and  its  increasiag  faintness  as  it  cncfMb 
farther  from  the  sun,  no  one  photograph  will  bring  o«  all  the 
corona.  Ancxpoaun'of  oneortwoseeoodsisampletosbowtbe 
detaib  of  inner  corona  to  the  best  advantage,  while  longer  o- 
posares  give  greater  extent  of  the  briber  portion.  Th*  1 
extended  streanen  are  veiy  little  brighter  dnn  the  sky ,  i 
be  photogqi^ied  «itb  loag«xposar«a. 
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The  flm  appHcitiaa  of  the  ipectroecope  to' the  phenomenon 
mi  made  during  the  total  iolaf  edlpee  o(  Avgust  18,  1868, 
by  P.  J.  C.  Jtnnen  and  other  observen  in  India.  By  them  was 
made  the  capital  dlacoveiy  that  the  red  aolar  pnminencet  give 
a  spectrum  of  bright  lines,  and  are  therefor*  immense  masses 
of  incandescent  gases,  chieSy  hydrogen  and  the  vapours  of  calcium 
and  heUum.  Janssen  also  found  that  this  bright-line  spectrum 
could  be  followed  after  the  edipse  was  over,  and,  h>  fact,  conM 
be  observed  at  any  time  when  the  air  was  sufficiently  transparent. 
By  one  of  those  remarkable  coincidences  which  faequently  occur 
in  the  history  of  science,  this  last  discovery  waa  made  inde- 
pendently by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  in  England  before  the  news  of 
Jansscn's  success  had  reached  him. '  It  was  afterwards  foimd 
that,  by  giving  great  dispersing  power  to  the  spectroscope,  the 
prominences  could  be  observed  in  a  wide  slit,  in  their  true  form. 
At  this  eclipse  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  was  also  observed, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  continuous,  while  polariscopic  obaerva- 
tloo  by  Lieutenant  Campbell  showed  it  polarized  in  planes 
passing  through  the  sun's  centre.  The  conclusion  from  these 
two  observations  was  that  the  light  was  compoaed,  at  least  in 
great  part,  of  reflected  sunlight. 

At  the  total  ecUpse  of  August  7,  1869,  it  was  Independently 
found  by  Professors  C.  A.  Young  of  Princeton  and  W.  Harkness 
of  WasMngton  that  the  continuous  spectrum  of  the  corona  was 
crossed  by  a  bright  line  in  the  green,  which  was  long  supposed 
to  be  coincident  with  147401  KirchhofTs  scale.  This  coincidence 
is,  however,  now  found  not  to  be  real,  and  the  line  cannot  be 
identified  with  that  of  any  terrestrial  sutstance.  The  name 
"  coronium  "  has  therefore  been  given  to  the  supposed  gas 
which  forms  it.  It  is  now  known  that  1474  is  a  double  line, 
one  component  of  which  is  produced  by  iron,  while  the  other 
is  of  unknown  origin.  The  wave-length  of  the  principal  com- 
ponent is  5317,  while  that  of  the  coronal  Uiw  was  found  at  the 
edipscs  of  1896  and  1898  to  be  5303. 

The  eclipse  of  December  »8,  1870,  passed  over  the  south- 
western comer  of  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Oran  and  Sicfly.  It  is 
memorable  for  the  discovery  by  Young  of  the  "  reversing  layer  " 
of  the  solar  atmosphere.  This  term  is  now  applied  to  a  shallow 
stratum  resting  immediately  upon  the  photosphere,  the  absorp- 
tion of  wiiicb  produces  the  principal  dark  lines  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  but  which,  being  incandescent,  gives  a  spectrum  of 
bright  lines  by  its  own  Ugfat  when  the  light  of  the  sun  is  cut  off. 
This  layer  is  much  thinner  than  the  chromosphere,  and  may 
be  considered  to  form  the  base  of  the  latter.  Owing  to  its  thin- 
ness, the  phenomenon  of  the  reversed  bright  lines  is  almost 
instantaneous  in  its  nature,  and  can  be  observed  for  a  period 
exceeding  one  or  two  seconds  only  near  the  edge  of  the  shadow- 
path,  where  the  moon  advances  but  little  beyond  the  solar  Kmb. 
Near  the  central  line  it  is  little  more  than  a  flash,  thus  giving  rise 
to  the  term  "  flash-spectrum."  Young  also  at  this  edipse  saw 
bright  hydrogen  lines  when  his  spectroscope  was  directed  to 
the  centre  of  the  dark  disk  of  the  moon.  This  can  only  be  attri- 
buted to  the  reflection  of  the  light  of  the  prominences  and 
chromosphere  from  the  atmosphere  between  us  and  the  moon. 
The  coronal  light  as  observed  in  the  spectroscope  may  thus  be 
ngatded  as  a  mixture  of  true  ooranal  light  with  chromospheric 
light  reflected  from  the  air,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
H  and  K  (caidum)  lines  of  the  coronal  spectrum  are  not  true 
coronal  lines,  but  chromospheric 

At  the  ecBpse  of  December  is,  1871,  visible  In  India  and 
Australia,  Janssen  observed,  as  be  supposed,  some  of  the  dark 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  lo  the  continuous  spectrum  of  the 
corona,  espedally  D,  b  and  G.  This  would  show  that  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  coronal  light  is  due  to  reflected  sunshine. 
This  feature  of  the  spectrum,  however.  Is  doubtful  In  the  most 
recent  photographs  under  the  best  conditions.  At  tUs  eclipse 
the  remarkable  observation  was  also  made  by  Colonel  John 
Herschef  and  Colonel  J.  F.  Tennant  that  the  characteristic  line 
of  the  coronal  spectrum  is  as  bright  in  the  dark  rifts  of  the  corona 
as  elsewhere.  This  would  show  that  the  gas  coronium  does  not 
form  the  streamers  of  the  corona,  but  is  spherical  ib  form  and 
distributed  uniformly  about  the  sun.    Photographs  were  abo- 


taken  on  wet  plates  by  a  patty  in  Java  and  by  the  parties  o( 
Lord  Lindsay  (at  Baikul,  India)  and  of  Colonel  Tennant  (at 
Dodabetta).  The  Baikul  and  Dodabctta  photographs  were  of 
small  size  (moon's  diameter  —  ]^  in.),  but  of  escellenl  definition. 
A  searching  study  was  made  of  them  by  A.  C.  Ranyard  and 
W.  H.  Wesley  (Memoin  R.A.S.  vol.  xli.,  1879),  and  for  the  first 
time  a  satisfactory  representation  of  the  corona  was  obtained. 
The  drawings  in  (he  volume  quoted  show  its  polar  rays,  wings, 
interlacing  filaments  and  rifts  as  they  are  now  known  to  be,  as 
well  as  the  forms  and  details  of  the  promineqces. 

The  edipse  of  April  16,  1874,  was  observed  in.  South  Africa 
by  E..J.  Stone,  H.M.  astronomer  at  the  Cape,  who  traced  the 
coronal  line  about  30'  (430,000  m.)  from  the  sun's  limb.  The 
visual  corona  was  seen  to  extend  in  places  some  90'  from  the 
limb. 

The  edipse  of  April  6,  1875,  was  obsetved  in  Slam  by  Sit 
J.  Norman  Lockyer  and  Professor  Arthur  Schuster.  Their 
photographs  showed  the  caidum  and  hydrogen  lines  in  the 
prominence  spectrum. 

The  eclipse  of  July  sg,  r878,  was  observed  by  many  astronomers 
in  the  United  States  along  a  line  extending  from  Wyoming  to 
Texas.  A  number  of  the  stations  were  at  high  altitudes  (up  to 
14,000  ft.),  and  the  sky  was  generally  very  dear.  The  visible 
corona  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  sun  along  the  ecliptic  for 
immense  distances — at  least  twelve  lunar  diameLers,  about  eleven 
million  miles.  Photographs  taken  by  the  parties  of  Professors 
A.  Hall  and  W.  Harkness  gave  the  details  of  the  inner  corona 
and  of  the  polar  rays,  showing  the  filamentous  character  of  the 
corona,  espedally  at  its  base  in  the  polar  regions.  A  photograph 
taken  by  the  party  of  Professor  E.  S.  Holden  showed  the  outer 
corona  to  a  distance  of  50'  from  the  moon's  limb.  The  bright- 
line  spectrum  of  the  corona  was  excessively  fainl  and,  as  the  solar 
activity  (measured  by  sun-spot  frequency)  was  near  a  minimum, 
it  was  conduded  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  coronium  line  varied 
in  the  sun-spot  period,  a  conclusion  which  subsequent  eclipse 
observations  seem  to  have. verified.  It  is  not  yet  certain  that 
the  other  coronal  spectrum  lines  vary  in  the  same  way. 

The  ech'psc  of  May  17, 1883,  was  observed  in  Egypt.  On  the 
photographs  of  the  corona  the  image  of  a  bright  comet  was  found, 
the  first  instance  of  the  sort.  (A  faint  comet  was  found  on  the 
plates  of  the  Lick  Obser\'atory  eclipse  expedition  lo  Chile  in 
r893.)  The  slitless  spectroscope  showed  the  green  line  (coronium) 
and  Di  (helium)  in  the  coronal  spectrum. 

The  eclipse  of  May  6,  1883,  was  observed  from  a  small  coral 
atoH  In  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  by  parties  from  America,  England, 
France,  Austria  and  Italy.  A  thorough  search  was  made  by 
Holden  (with  a  6  in.  telescope)  for  an  inlra-Mercurial  planet, 
without  success,  during  an  unusually  long  totality  (5  m.  >3  s.). 
J.  Palisa  also  searched  for  such  a  planet.  Janssen  again  reported 
the  presence  of  dark  lines  in  the  coronal  spectrum.  "  White  " 
prominences  were  seen  by  P.  Tacchiu'. 

The  eclipse  of  August  29,  1886,  was  observed  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  EngUsh  photographs  of  the  corona,  taken  with  a 
slitless  spectroscope,  show  the  hydrogen  lines  as  well  as  K  and/. 
Tacchini  devoted  his  attention  to  the  spectra  ot  the  prominences, 
and  showed  that  their  upper  portions  contained  no  hydrogen 
lines,  but  only  the  H  and  K  lines  of  caidum.  He  also  observed  a 
very  extensive  "  white  "  prominence.  It  was  shown  on  the  photc^ 
graphs  of  the  corona,  but  could  not  be  seen  in  the  Ha  line  with 
the  spectroscope.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Professor  G.  E.  Hale 
that  the  colour  of  a  "  white  "  prominence  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  H  and  K  lines  (caidum)  are  of  their  normal  intensity, 
while  the  less  refrangible  prominence  lines  are,  from  some  un- 
known cause,  comparativdy  faint.  It  is  known  that  the  intensity 
of  such  lines  does,  in  fact,  vary,  though  it  is  not  yet  certain  that 
the  "  white  "  prominences  are  produced  in  this  way.  The  subject 
is  one  demanding  further  observation.  High  prominences  are 
generally  "  white  "  at  their  summits,  "  red  "  at  their  bases. 
The  Harvard  College  Observatory  photographs  show  the  corona 
out  to  90'  from  the  moon's  limb,  though  no  detail  is  visible 
beyond  fio'.  W.  H.  Pickering  made  a  series  of  photograrhic 
photometric  measures  of  the  corona,  some  of  which  are  grven 
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bdow,  together  with  reaulta  deduced  by  Rolden  from  UMCcUpees 
of  January  and  December  1880:— 


August 
I8«6. 

January 
1889. 

December 
1889- 

Intrinsic  actinic  brilliancy  of  the 
brightest  parts  of  the  corona 
Do.  of  the  polar  rays 
Do.  of  the  sky  near  the  sun 
I^tio  of  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  the 
brightest  ports  of  the  corona  to 
that  of  the  sky  (actinic) 
Magnitude  of  the  faintest  star 
shown  on  the  eclipse  negatives 

o-oj' 
0-0007 

44  tot 

0-079 
0053 
0-0050 

■6  tot 
»-3 

0'0}9 
0-016 
0-0009 

jato  1 

The  rcsulu  in  the  first  and  third  columns  are  derived  from  plates 
taken  in  a  very  humid  cUmate,  and  are  not  very  different. 

The  eclipse  of  August  19, 1887,  was  total  in  Japan  and  Russia, 
but  ctoudy  weather  prevented  successful  observations  except  in 
Siberia  and  eastern  Russia. 

Tbe  eclipse  of  January  i,  1889,  was  observed  in  California  and 
Nevada  by  many  American  astronomers.  The  photographs  of 
the  corona,  especially  those  by  Chaioppin  and  E.  E.  Barnard, 
show  a  wealth  of  detail.  Those  of  Barnard,  of  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory party,  were  studied  by  Holden,  and  exhibited  the  fact 
that  rays,  like  tbe  "  polar-rays,"  extended  all  round  the  sun, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  pohir  regions  only.  The  outer 
corona  was  registered  out  to  100'  from  the  moon's  limb  on 
Charoppin's  negatives,  to  130*  on  those  of  Ix>wden  and  Ireland. 
On  other  plates  the  outline  of  the  moon  is  visible  projected  on  the 
corona  before  totality  began.  The  spectrum  of  the  corona  showed 
few  bright  lines  besides  those  of  coronium  and  hydrogen. 

The  eclipse  of  December  ai,  1889,  was  observed  in  Cayenne, 
S.  America,  by  a  party  from  the  Lick.  Observatory  imder  rather 
unfavourable  conditions.  Expeditions  sent  to  Africa  were  tiaffled 
by  cloudy  weather.  Father  Stephen  Joseph  Perry  observed  at 
Salute  Islands,  French  Guiana,  and  obtained  some  photographs 
of  value.  The  effort  cost  him  Us  life,  for  he  died  of  malarial  fever 
five  days  after  the  eclipse. 

The  eclipse  of  April  16,  1893,  was  observed  by  British  and 
French  parties  in  Africa  and  Brazil,  and  by  Professor  J.  M. 
Schaeberle  of  the  Lick  Observatory  in  Chile.  The  Chile  photo- 
graphs of  the  corona  were  taken  with  a  lens  of  40  ft.  focus,  and  are 
extremely  fine.  They  show  a  faint  comet  near  the  sun.  No  great 
extensions  to  the  corona  were  shown  on  any  of  the  negatives,  or 
seen  visually,  though  they  were  specially  looked  for  by  British 
parties.  The  nei^bourhood  of  the  sun  was  carefully  examined 
by  G.  Bigourdan  without  finding  any  planet.  The  spectrum  of 
the  corona  was  the  usual  one.  The  following  lines  were  photo- 
graphed in  slitless  spectroscopes,  and  tmdoubledly  belong  to  the 
corona:  W.  L.  3987;  40S6;  4217;  42311  4240;  4280;  4486; 
5303  (the  hist  number  is  tbe  wave-length  of  the  green  coronium 
line).  AU  of  these  have  I)een  seen  in  slit  spectroscopes  also.  It  is 
possible  that  two  lines  observed  by  Young  in  1869,  namely,  \V.  L. 
(Angstrom)  5450  and  5570,  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  un- 
doubted coronal  lines.  It  is  not  likely  that  helium  or  hydrogen 
or  calcium  vapour  forms  part  of  the  corona.  The  wave-lengths 
of  some  700  lines  belonging  to  the  chromosphere  and  prominences 
were  determined  by  the  British  parties. 
'  The  eclipse  of  August  9,  1896,  was  total  in  Norway,  Novaya 
Zemlya  and  Japan.  The  day  was  very  tufavourable  as  to 
weather,  but  good  photographs  of  the  corona  were  obtained  by 
Russian  parties  in  Siberia  and  Lapland.  Shackelton,  in  Novaya 
Zemlya,  with  a  prismatic  camera  obtained  a  photograph  of  the 
revcising-laycr  at  the  beginning  of  totality.  This  photograph 
completely  confirms  Young's  discovery,  and  shows  the  promi- 
nent Fraunhofer  lines  bright,  the  bright  lines  of  the  chromosphere 
spectrum  being  especially  conspicuous. 

I  At  the  solar  eclipse  of  January  22,.  189S,  tbe  shadow  of  tht 
moon  traversed  India  from  the  western  coast  to  the  Himalaya. 
The  duration  of  totality  was  about  2  m.  The  eclipse  was  very 
fully  observed,  more  than  100  negatives  of  the  corona  being 
secured.  Tbe  equatorial  extension  of  the  visible  corona  was  short 
and  faint,  and  the  invisible  (spectroscopic)  corona  was  also  very 


faint.  The  spectrum 'of  l)w  icvetiiag-kyer  ins  iiii  <  mil  illy 
photographed;  one  set  of  negatives  shows  the  pokrizatknofoK 
of  the  longest  streameis  of  the  corona,  and  proves  the  presence  ol 
dust  particles  reflecting  sohir  hght.  The  bright-line  spectrum  €< 
hydrogen  in  the  chromosphere- was  followed  to  the  thirtieth  point 
of  the  series,  and  the  wave-lengths  were  shown  to  agree  closely 
with  Balmer's  formula  (see  SrEClsoscoPY).  The  wave-length  o[ 
coronium  was  found  to  be  5303  (not  5317  «*  previously  suppoMd), 
and  the  brightness  of  the  corona  was  measured.  E.  W.  Mannda 
made  the  curious  observation  of  coronal  matter  envdoping  t 
prominence  in  the  form  of  a  hood. 

ObservationioftheecUpseof  May  28, 1900,  were  favoured iaa 
remarkable  degree  by  the  absence  of  clouds.  Tbe  {diotographsoi 
the  coiona  obtained  by  W.  W.  Campbell  extended  foiu'  diametcn 
of  tbe  sua  on  the  west  side.  The  sun's  edge  was  photographed 
with  an  objective-prism  spectrograph  composed  of  two  60* 
prisms  in  front  of  a  telescope  of  s  in.  aperture  and  60  in.  focul 
A  fine  photograph,  6  in.  long,  of  the  bright-  and  dark-line  spectia 
of  the  sun's  edge  at  the  end  of  totality  was  thus  obtained.  It 
shows  600  bright  lines  sharply  in  focus  besides  the  datk-lioe 
spectrum,  to  which  the  bright  lines  gave  way  as  tbe  sun  re- 
appeared. The  coronal  material  radiating  the  green  light  was 
found  to  be  markedly  heaped  up  in  the  sun-spot  r^ions.  No 
dark  lines  were  found  in  the  spectrum  of  the  inner  corona.  G.  E 
Hale  and  E.  B.  Frost  also  photographed  the  combined -bright- 
and  dark-line  spectra  of  the  solar  cusps  at  the  instants  before  and 
after  totality.  On  one  photograph  showing  no  dark  lines  70 
bright  lines  could  be  measured  between  4070  and  4340.  On 
another  were  70  bright  lines  between  Hi  and  H>.  On  a  thiid 
were  266  bright  lines  between  4026  and  4381,  and  lome  dark 
lines.  These  lines  show  a  marked  dissimilarity  from  the  sobt 
spectrum.  (S.  N.) 

The  eclipse  of  May  tS,  1901,  was  observable  in  Mauritius  with 
3}  minutes  of  totality,  and  in  Sumatra  with  6^  minutes.  Ua- 
fottunately  there  ms  cloudy  weather  m  Sumatra,  which  at  some 
stations  prevented  observations  entirely  and  at  othen  neutralized 
the  advantages  promised  by  the  long  duration  of  totality.  Thus 
spectroscopic  observations  for  the  detection  of  motion  of  the 
corona,  for  which  tbe  long  totality  gave  a  special  opportunity, 
failed  owing  to  cloud;  and  the  search  for  intra-Mercurial  pUoett 
had  only  a  negative  result,  though  stats  down  to  magnitude  8-8 
were  photographed  on  the  plates.  B  ut  though  no  particular  step 
in  advance  was  takeui  successful  records  of  the  eclipse  were 
obtained,  which  will  enable  comparison  to  be  made  with  other 
eclipses  and  will  contribute  their  share  to  the  discussion  of  the 
whole  series.  These  include  photographs  of  the  corona,  showing 
that  it  was  of  the  sun-spot  minimum  type,  and  available  for 
measures  of  iu  brightness;  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  the 
chromosphere  and  corona  which  are  of  tbe  same  general  character 
as  those  obtained  at  previous  ecUpses;  photographs  showing  the 
polarization  of  the  corona,  available  for  quantitative  measures  of 
polarisation  at  different  points.  Photographs  of  the  spectna 
of  the  outer  corona  taken  by  the  Lick  Observ^atoiy  party  show  a 
strong  Fiaunhofer  dark-line  spectrum,  consistent  with  the  vie* 
that  the  light  is  reflected  sunlight.  At  Mauritius  there  was  no 
doud,  but  the  definition  was  poor.  Successful  photographs  of 
the  corona  were  obtained  for  comparison  with  those  taken  is 
Sumatra  one  and  a  half  hours  later,  but  nothing  of  great  interest 
was  revealed  by  the  comparison. 

The  eclipse  of  August  30, 1905,  offered  a  duratitm  of  3}  minutes 
in  Spain,  the  track  miming  from  Labrador  through  Spain  ts 
^orth  Africa,  and  affording  excellent  opportunities  for  observos, 
who  flocked  to  the  central  line  in  great  numbers.  Unfortunately 
it  was  cloudy  in  Labrador,  so  that  the  special  advantages  of  the 
long  line  of  possible  stations  were  lost  Exceptionally  good 
weather  conditions  were  enjoyed  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  and  full 
advantage  was  taken  of  them  by  H.  F.  Newall,  C.  Tripled  and 
others  at  Guelma,  by  the  party  from  Greenwich  and  G.  Bigourdaa 
at  Sfax.  That  G.  Newall's  spectroscopic  photographs  for  rotatioa 
of  the  corona  again  gave  no  result  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
faintness  of  the  corona  at  3'  from  the  limb;  but  F.  W.  Dyson  at 
Sfax  obtained  two  new  lines  at  5(36  and  $117  in  the  specuua 
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ol'the  corona;  and  a  very  targe  number  o(  photognphs  of  the 
corona  (including  many  in  polarized  light  on  several  diflerent 
plans),  of  its  spectrum,  and  o<  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere, 
were  obtained  by  the  various  parties,  which  will  aOord  copious 
material  for  discussion.  Newall  also  obtained  a  polarized 
spectrum  of  the  corona.  Altogether  no  less  than  eighty  stations 
were  occupied.  There  were  English,  American,  Russian  and 
German  observers  in  Egypt;  English  and  French  in  Algeria  and 
Tunisia;  English  in  Majorca;  observers  of  almost  all  nation- 
alities in  Spain;  and  English  and  American  in  I^brador.  In 
Egypt  the  weather  was  bright,  though  the  sun  was  low;  in 
Majorca  and  Spain  there  were  local  clouds.  Consequently  many 
observations,  in  addition  to  those  in  Labrador,  were  lost,  notably 
the  special  spectroscopic  observations  undertaken  by  Evershed 
on  the  northern  limit  of  totality,  and  the  observations  of  radia- 
tion undertaken  by  H.  L.  Callcndar.  A  search  for  intra-Memirial 
planets  was  conducted  on  an  elaborate  plan,  with  similar  batteries 
of  telescopes,  in  Egypt,  Spain  and  I^brador,  by  three  parties 
from  the  Lidc  Observatory,  but  the  examination  of  the  plates 
showed  nothing  noteworthy.  Pending  discussion  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  material,  some  interesting  preliminary  results  were 
published  in  1906  by  the  French  observers.  C.  E.  H.  Bourget 
and  Montangerand  conclude  that  there  is  a  marked  division  of 
the  chromosphere  into  two  regions  or  shells,  a  lower  or  "reversing- 
layer,"  extending  only  t"  from  the  limb,  and  a  chromospheric 
layer  extending  to  3"  or  4";  and  that  the  coronal  light  contains 
less  blue  and  violet,  but  more  green  and  yellow,  than  sunlight; 
while  Fabry,  by  visual  methods,  obtained  measures  of  the  total 
and  intrinsic  intensity  of  the  light  from  the  corona  closely  con- 
firming recent  photographic  observations,  finding  the  total 
brightness  about  equal  to  that  of  the  full  moon,  and  the  intrinsic 
brightness  at  5*  from  the  limb  about  one  quarter  of  that  of  the 
fuU  moon.  (U.  H.  T.) 

n.  Eciiptes  «/  Ike  UimC 
The  physical  phenomena  attending  ech'pses  of  the  moon  are  no 
longer  of  a  high  order  of  interest  either  to  the  layman  or  scientific 
observer.  A  brief  statement  of  them  and  their  causes  will  there- 
fore be  sufficient.  An  observer  watching  such  an  eclipse  from 
the  moon  would  see  the  earth,  which  has  nearly  four  times  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  impinging  on  the  sun's  disk  and 
slowly  hiding  it.  The  phenomenon  would  be  quite  similar  to 
that  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  seen  from  the  earth,  until  the  sun  was 
complefely  covered.  During  the  progress  of  this  partial  eclipse 
the  moon  would  be  passing  into  the  earth's  penumbra.  As  the 
moment  of  total  obscuration  approached,  a  red  band  of  light 
would  rapidly  form  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  disappearing 
Hmb  of  the  sun,  and  gradually  extend  around  the  earth.  This 
would  arise  from  the  refraction  of  the  sun's  light  by  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  and  the  absorption  of  its  blue  rays.  When  the  light 
of  the  sun  was  completely  Udden,  a  leddisb  ring  of  great  brilliancy 
^ould,  owing  10  this  cause,  surround  the  entire  dark  body  of  the 
earth  during  the  period  of  the  total  edipse. 
|>  The  aspect  of  the  moon,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  corresponds  to 
this  view  from  the  moon.  The  fading  of  the  moon's  light,  due  to 
its  entrance  into  the  penumbra,  is  scarcely  noticeable  without 
direct  photometric  determination  until  near  the  beginning  of  the 
total  phase.  Then,  as  the  limb  of  the  moon  approaches  the 
earth's  shadow,  it  begins  to  darken.  When  only  a  small  portion 
has  entered  into  the  shadow,  thai  portion  is  completely  hidden. 
But,  as  the  total  phase  approaches,  the  part  of  the  moon's  disk 
immersed  in  the  penumbra  becomes  visible  by  a  reddish  coppery 
light— that  of  thie  sun  refracted  through  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  "Hie  brightness  of  this  illumination  is 
different  in  different  eclipses,  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  cloudiness  in  those 
regions  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  through  which  the  lighl  of  the 
sun  passes  in  order  to  reach  the  moon.  Ilscokwrisdueloabaorp- 
tion  in  passing  through  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

III.  Laws  and  Cysfes  of  Ramreiua  oj  Edifus  af  the  Sim 
and  Mom. 
It  has  been  known  since  remote  antiquity  that  eclipses  occur 


Fig.  4. 


in  cycles.  These  cycles  are  known  now  to  be  determined 
principally  by  the  motion  of  the  moon's  node  and  the  relations 
between  the  revolutions  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  and  the  moon 
round  the  earth. 

Owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  can  occur  only  when  the  con- 
junction of  the  sun  and  moon  takes  place  within  about  _-^ 
16'  of  one  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit.  The  "JiJL 
eclipse  can  be  total  only  within  about  11°  of  the  node. 
An  eclipse  of  the  moon  can  occur  only  when  the  Une  sun-moon- 
earth  makes  an  angle  less  than  about  1 1°  with  the  line  of  nodes; 
and  the  ecUpse  can  be  total  only  within  about  8°  of  the  node, 
the  average  limiting  distances  varying  i*  or  1°  according  to  the 
circumstances.  These  conditions  being  understood,  (he  cycles 
of  recurrence  of  eclipses  of  either  kind  can  be  worked  out  geo- 
metrically from  the  mean  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  node  and 
perigee  by  the  aid  of  geometric  conceptions  shown  in  their 
simplest  form  in  fig.  4.  Here  E  is  the  earth,  at  the  centre  of 
a  circle  representing  the  mean  orlnt  ot  the  moon  around  it. 
MN  is  the  line  of  nodes  which  is 
moving  in  the  retrograde  direction 
from  N  towards  Si,  at  a  rate  of 
about  io-3°  in  a  year,  making  a 
complete  revolution  in  18-6  years. 
Let  the  sun  at  the  moment  of 
some  new  moon  be  in  the  line 
ESi,  continued.  If  the  angle 
NESi  is  less  than  16°  there  will 
probably  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  may  be  centra]  if  the  angle  is  less  than  11*.  Let  the  next 
new  moon  take  place  in  the  line  ESi  a  month  later.  The  mean 
value  of  the  angle  SiESi  is  about  >g°;  but  as  the  node  N  has 
moved  towards  Si  about  i'4°  during  die  interval,  the  sum  of  the 
angles  NESi  and  NESi  will  be  somewhat  greater  than  SiESi 
by  about  i-6°.  The  result  is  that  if  these  two  angles  are  nearly 
equal  there  may  be  two  small  partial  eclipses  of  the  sun,  after 
which  no  more  can  occur  until,  by  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
earth,  the  direction  of  the  sun  approaches  the  opposite  Une  of 
nodes  EM,  neariy  six  monlhs  later.  The  result  is  that  there 
are  in  the  course  of  any  one  year  two  "  eclipse  seasons  "  each  of 
about  one  month  in  duration,  in  which  at  least  one  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  or  possibly  two  small  partial  edipses,  may  occur.  One 
ech'pse  of  the  moon  will  generally,  but  not  always,  occur  during 
a  season. 

Owing  to  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  node  the  direction  ES 
of  the  sun  returns  to  the  node  at  the  end  of  about  347  days, 
so  that  a  third  eclipse  season  may  commence  before  the  end  of  a 
year.  In  this  way  there  is  a  possible  but  very  rare  maximum 
of  five  eclipses  of  the  sun  in  a  year.  Owing  to  the  motion  of  the 
line  of  nodes  each  eclipse  season  occurs  about  19  days  earlier  in 
the  year  than  it  did  the  year  before.  Another  conclusion  from 
the  greater  eclipse  limit  for  the  sun  than  for  the  moon  is  that  in 
the  long  run  eclipses  of  the  sun,  as  regards  the  earth  generally, 
occur  oftener  than  those  of  the  moon.  But  as  any  eclipse  of  the 
sun  is  visible  only  from  a  limited  region  of  the  earth's  surface, 
while  one  of  the  moon  may  be  seen  from  an  entire  hemisphere,  more 
eclipses  of  the  moon  are  visible  at  any  one  place  than  of  the  sun. 

If,  sterling  with  a  conjunciion  along  some  line  ESi,  we  mark 
by  radial  lines  from  £  the  successive  conjunctions  year  after 
year,  we  shall  find  that  at  the  end  of  18  yean  and  about  1 1  days 
the  313rd  conjunciion  will  fall  once  more  very  near  the  line  ESi, 
the  angle  NESi  being  about  n'  greater  than  before.  Successive 
eclipses  will  then  occur  very  nearly  in  the  same  order  as  they 
did  18  years  and  11  days  before.  This  period  of  recurrence 
has  been  known  from  remote  antiquity  and  is  called  the  5ariu. 
What  is  most  remarkable  in  this  period  is  that  in  addition  to 
the  distance  from  the  node  being  nearly  the  same  as  before, 
the  longitude  of  the  sun  increases  by  only  ■  1*  and  the  distance 
of  the  moon  from  its  perigee  has  changed  less  than  3*.  The  result 
of  this  approach  to  coincidence  is  that  the  recurring  eclipse  will 
generally  be  of  the  same  kind — total,  annular  or  partial- 
through  a  Bumbei  of  successive  periods. 
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To  see  the  law  of  fecunence  of  coimpMidiiig  eclipee*  in  the 
successive  periods  kt  us  suppose  the  line  of  conjunction  ESi  to 
be  tlut  at  which  there  is  a  very  small  eclipse,  visible  only  in  high 
northern  or  southern  latitudes.  At  the  end  of  18  yeais  11  days 
a  second  eclipse  will  occur  along  a  line  nearly  half  a  degree  nearer 
EN,  the  line  of  nodes.  The  successive  eclipses  will  occur  at  the 
same  interval  through  about  ten  periods,  or  180  years,  when  the 
line  of  conjunction  will  pass  within  1 1°  of  EN.  Then  the  eclipse 
will  be  central,  whether  annular  or  total  depending  on  circum- 
stances: in  the  first  one  the  central  lines  wUl  pass  only  over 
the  polar  regions;  but  in  successive  eclipses  of  the  series  it  will 
pass  neater  and  nearer  to  the  equator  until  the  conjunction  line 
coincides  with  the  node.  The  path  of  centtality  will  then  cross 
in  the  equatorial  region.  During  21  or  >j  more  recurrences  the 
path  will  continually  approach  to  the  opposite  pole  and  finally 
leave  the  earth  entirely.  The  entire  number  of  central  eclipses 
in  any  one  series  will  generally  be  about  forty-five.  Then  a 
series  of  continually  diminishing  partial  eclipses  will  go  on  for 
about  ten  periods  more.  The  whole  series  of  eclipses  will  there- 
fore eztcnd  through  about  sixty-five  periods;  and  interval  of 
time  of  about  twelve  hundred  years. 

Another  remarkable  eclipse  period  recurs  at  the  end  of  358 
lunations.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  line  of  mean  conjunction 
ESi  falls  so  near  its  former  position  relative  to  the  node  that  we 
find  each  central  eclipse  visible  in  our  time  to  be  one  of  an 
unbroken  series  extending  from  the  earliest  historic  times  to 
the  present,  at  intervals  equal  to  the  length  of  the  period.  The 
recurring  ecUpses  in  this  period  do  not,  however,  have  the 
remarkable  similarity  of  those  belonging  to  the  Saros,  but  may 
differ  to  any  extent,  owing  to  the  different  positions  of  the  line 
of  conjunction  with  respect  to  the  moon's  perigee.  Moreover, 
they  recur  alternately  at  the  ascending  and  descending  node. 
The  length  of  the  period  is  io,s;f9s  days,  or  19  Julian  years 
less  ao-3  days.  Hence  18  periods  make  521  years,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  this  time  each  eclipse  recurs  on  or  about  the  same  day  of 
the  year.  As  an  example  of  this  series,  starting  from  the  eclipse 
of  Nineveh,  June  15,  763  B.C.,  recorded  on  the  Assyrian  tablets, 
we  find  eclipses  on  May  37,  734  B.C.,  May  7,  705  B.C.,  and  so  on 
in  an  unbroken  series  to  1843,  1872  and  1901,  the  last  being  the 
93rd  of  the  series.  Those  at  the  ends  of  the  511-year  intervals 
occurred  on  June  15,  O.S.,  of  each  of  the  years  763,  242  B.C., 
AA  280,  801,  1323  and  1843.  As  tha  lunar  perigee  moves 
through  242-4*  in  a  period,  the  edipses  will  vary  from  total  to 
annular,  but  at  the  end  of  3  periods  the  perigee  is  only  7-1° 
in  advance  <rf  its  original  position  relative  to  the  node.  Hence 
In  a  series  including  every  third  eclipse  the  eclipses  will  be  of  the 
same  character  through  a  thousand  years  or  mote.  Thus  the 
eclipses  of  1467, 1554, 1640, 1727,  i8t4, 1901, 1988,  &c.,  arc  total. 

XV.  Ckfoiuhikal  Lists  ef  Edipses  »/  Ae  Sun. 

The  fallowing  is  a  brief  chronological  enumeration  of  those 

total  eclipses  of.  the  sun  which  are  of  interest,  either  from  their 

historic  celebrity  or  the  nature  of  the  conclusions 

derived  from  them.    In  numbering  the  years  before 

the  Christian  en  the  astronomical  nomcnclatiue  is 

used,  in  which  the  number  of  the  year  is  one  less  than  that  used 

by  the  chrooologists.    The  Chinese  eclipses  are  passed  over, 


Date  at 
Noon-Point. 


1803,  Feb.  21 
iSoLAug.    S 

1806,  tunc  16 

1807,  Nov.  29 
1810,  April  4 
■8il.  Mar.  34 
>8i4,  July  17 
■81s,  July  6 
Iti6,  Nov.  19 
i»«7.  Nov.  9 


Point  where 
Central  at 

Noon. 


Lat.      Long. 


lis. 

38  s. 

42  N. 
II  N. 
laN. 

31  N. 
88  N. 

43  N. 
7S. 


136  W. 

66  W. 

66  W. 

2E. 

IS4E. 

26  W. 

84  E. 

175  W. 

30  E. 

149  E. 


Greenwich 
M.T.  of  con- 
iunctlon  in 
Longitude. 


d.     k.    m. 


21      9 

■!  * 
38  33 


3 
It 

6 
18    tt 


18    33 
tl    S» 


9 
»3    S3 


Duntion 

at 
TouUty. 


4-2 
1-2 
4-6 

AJUL 

u 
n 

4-7 


Node. 


owing  to  thi  tVmnUj  dovbtthi .  (joncter  of  the  reoanis  par- 

taining  tO  them. 

—  1069  June  30  and  — io6a  July  31;  total  edipses  reconled  at 
Babylon. 

—762,  June  14;  a  total  eclipse  recorded  at  Nineveh.  Coaputa- 
tion  from  the  modem  tables  shows  thai  the  path  of  totality  passed 
about  too  m.  or  more  north  of  Nineveh. 

—647,  April  6;  total  eclipse  at  or  nea^  ThaMS,  meotioaed  by 
ArchikKDus. 

— 584,  May  38;  the  celebfatcd  cdipae  of  Thaks.  For  an  account 
of  tUs  eclipse  see  TuaLis. 

— SS6.  May  19,  the  eclipse  of  l.ariisa.  The  modeni  table*  diow 
that  the  eclipse  was  not  total  at  Larissa,  and  the  coonexioa  ot  the 
clanical  recoid  with  the  eclipse  is  doubtful. 

—430,  August  3;  eclipse  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  but  not  total 
by  the  tables. 

~599>JuneiI!eclipseofEiuiIttS.  Totality occumdimmediatdy 
after  sunset  at  Rome.  The  identity  of  this  edipK  is  doubtfuL 

—309,  August  14;  eclipse  of  Agathodes.  This  eclipse  would  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  for  testinc  the  tables  of  the  moon,  but  for 
an  uncertainty  as  to  the  location  of  Agathodes,  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  occuirenee,  was  at  sea  on  a  voyage  from  Syracuse  to  Catthace. 

F.  K.  Cuud  iSpaitUtr  Kamm  ier  FiniUmitu)  has  collected  a 
great  number  of  passages  from  classical  authors  supposed  to  refer  to 
edipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  but  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the 
phenomenon  b  frequently  such  as  to  justify  great  doubt  as  to  the 
oondusions.  In  a  lew  cases  no  eclipse  corresponding  to  the  descrip- 
tion can  be  found  by  our  modem  table  to  have  occurred,  and  u 
others  the  latitude  (/interpieutian  and  the  uncertainty  of  tbe  dau 
are  so  wide  that  the  eclipse  cannot  be  Identified. 

Of  medieval  edipses  we  mention  only  the  dates  of  tho*e  visible  m 
EngUnd,  refetrllig  for  deuib  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  biblio- 
graphy. The  ktter  C  fdkiwiog  a  dau  shows  that  the  edipK  is 
mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles.  Tbe  dates  in  qucsdoo 
are:- 


A.D.  538,  February  I5,C (partial). 
S40,  June  12,  C.  (partial). 
594.  July  »S- 
603,  August  13.   . 
639,  September  3. 
6&4,  May  1,  C 
713,  August  14  (aanolar). 
764,  June  4  (annular). 


A.D.   878,  October  39,  C 
885,  lune  15. 
1023,  Januaiy  34. 
1133,  August  I,  C. 
1140,  March  30,  C 
1185,  May  i,  C 
1191,  June  33,  C  (annular). 
•330.  July  16. 


Boides  these,  the  tablet  show  that  the  shadow  of  the  moan 
passed  over  some  part  of  the  British  Islands  on  1424,  Jane  s6; 
■433>June  17;  i^,  March  6;  1632,  April  8:  17IS>  ^^1  '• 
1724,  May  22.  Of  these  the  eclipse  of  171s  is  notable  for  the  careful 
observations  made  in  England,  and  published  by  Hauey  in  the 
Pkilosophital  Tnmsaaims.  The  next  dates  are  1927,  June  29.  when 
a  barely  total  edipse  win  be  seen  soon  after  suniise  in  the  northcn 
counties  near  the  Scottish  border,  and  19m,  Aunst  II,  «ben  tks 
moon's  shadow  trill  grass  F.nglsad  at  Land's  End. 

We  give  below,  in  tabuhu  form,  a  list  of  the  pdndpnl  total 
eclipses  during  tbe  19th  and  soth  coituiies,  omitting  a  few  visibk 
only  in  the  extieme  polar  regioos,  and  KOie  otbeis  oi  which  the 
duration  is  very  short.  Tbe  first  column  civet  tfaredvil  date  of  the 
point  on  tbe  earth's  surf  aw  at  which  the  cclipat  is  central  at  noon. 
Tbe  next  two  adunins  give  tbe  poaition  of  tUt  point  to  tbe  neanst 
degiee.  .The  fourth  oolnmn  shows  the  Greenwich  aatiODomical 
time  of  coojunctioo  in  longitude.  The  next  column  gives  tbe 
duration  of  tbe  total  phase  at  the  noon-point;  this  ia  aometiiBes 
o-i'  less  than  the  absolutely  greatest  duration  at  any  point. 
Next  is  given  tlie  node  neai  which  the  ecUpae  occurs;  and  tbea 
the  number  in  the  Saros.  Coircqwnding  eclipses  at  intervals 
of  18  y.  II  d.  have  the  same  number,  and  occur  near  tbe  aamc 
node  of  tlie  nooo,  which  is  indicated  in  tbe  next  cnlumn. 


Series. 


A«r. 

1 

Desc. 

a 

Deac. 

» 

Asc- 

Dew:. 

DCK. 

Asc 

Air. 

I 

Deac. 

9 

Desc. 

10 

Regions  Swept  l>y  Shadow. 


Padfie  Ocean,  Meik& 

Pacific  Ooean,  Chile,  Argentina. 

New  England,  Atlantic,  Africa. 

Central  Africa,  AreoEa. 

Padfic  Ocean,  Borneo. 

South  Atlantic  to  and  across  Sotitb  Africa. 

Afrfca,  Central  Ma,  CUn^ 

Polar  Karions,  Western  Siberia. 

Eastern  EurcpeL  Ctntial  Asia.         , 

Burma,  Padnc  Ocean. 
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Point  where 

(jreenwlch 
M.T.  of  con- 

Duration 

Dace  at 
Noon-Poiiit 

Cential  at 
Noon. 

junction  irr 
Longitudft. 

of 
Toulity. 

Node. 

Series. 

Regions  Swept  by  Shadow. 

Lat. 

Ung. 

d. 

*. 

m. 

m. 

1831,  Mar.    4 
1833,  Aug.  16 

8S. 

96  E. 

d 

17 

50 

4-3 

A«t 

1 

Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

36  S. 

176  W. 

II 

32 

'•4 

OeK. 

2 

Australia.  Pai  ific  Ocean. 

1834,  June  36 
i838i  April  14 

i*N. 

175  w. 

ii7W. 

36 
9 

II 
8 

43 

4-4 
l'5 

Dex. 
Ax. 

3 

4 

Pacific  Ocean,  Japjin,  China. 
Pacific  Ocean,  Mexico. 

39  ,E. 

'3 

sr 

0-3 

Desc. 

1 

Northern  Afrira,  India. 

1839,  April   3 

33  S. 

i«9W. 

3 

■0 

34 

tl 

Dcsc 

Siiuth  Pacific  Ocean. 

1833.  luy  37 

34  N. 

38  W. 

37 

3 

3 

Asc. 

7 

West  Indic-s  and  across  Central  Africa. 

i«33.J,nly  17 

^,f,- 

■6 

19 

16 

3-5 

Aac. 

8 

Norih-eastcrn  Asia  and  Polar  Regions 

1834,  Nov.  30 

40  N. 

loi  W. 

30 

6 

4B 

■•9 

Desc: 

9 

Southern  and  Western  United  States. 

1835,  Nov.  30 

IDS. 

30  E. 

■9 

33 

31 

4-6 

Desc. 

10 

Central  Africa,  Madagascar. 

1839,  Mar.  IS 

6S. 

31  W. 

il 

» 

14 

n 

Aic 

1 

South  America,  Africa,  Egypt. 

i840,  Aug.  37 
1843,  July    8 
1843.  Dec.  31 
1846,  April  35 

34^ 

73  E. 

■8 

4S 

Dck:. 

2 

Africa,  Madagascar,  Indian  Ocean. 

SI  N. 

77  E. 

7 

19 

3 

*! 

Desc 

3. 

Spain,  France,  Russia  to  China,  and  Pacific  Ocean. 

8  N. 

109  E. 

30 

17 

■0 

■  •6 

Ak.' 

4 

Indian  and  North  Pacific  Oceans  and  India. 

35  N. 

75  W. 

>5 

A 

49 

0^ 

Desc 

S 

Mexico,  West  Indies.  Africa. 

1847,  April  IS 

34  S. 

90  E. 

■4 

33 

u 

Dc«i, 

6 

Indian  Ocean,  Australia. 

1850,  Aug.    7 
iSsi.July  38 
■833,  Dec  II 

18  N. 

143  W. 

3^ 

9 

34 

Ak. 

7 

Pacific  Ocean. 

70  N. 

34  W. 

3 

4> 

37 

Ak. 

8 

Scandinavia,  Rus.sia  and  North  America. 
China,  Pacific  Ocean. 

37  N. 

127  E. 

■0 

■s 

33 

3-0 

Desc. 

9 

1857,  Mar.  3$ 

*!■ 

155  w. 

>S 

10 

30 

4-5 

Aac. 

1 

Pacific  Ocean,  Mexico. 

i8lo!  Jufy  li 
1861,  Dec.  31 

33  S. 

41  W. 

iS 

3 
3 

■6 

3^ 

t-7 

n 

Desc 
Desc. 

2 
3 

Peru,  South  Brazil,  Uruguay. 
British  America,  France.  Egypt. 
Cynbbean  Sea  to  North  Africa. 

9N. 

29  W. 

31 

I 

55 

Asc. 

4 

1864,  May    6 

33  N. 

173  E. 

5 

13 

■4 

1-4 

Desc. 

i 

Pacific  Ocean. 

1865,  Apnl  35 
1868.  Aug.  18 

16  S. 

30  W. 

»5 

3 

'3 

u 

Desc. 

Brazil  to  Central  Africa. 

10  N. 

103  E. 

■7 

17 

13 

Asc 

7 

India  to  Pacific  Ocean. 

i869,Aug.    7 

61  N. 

145  w. 

7 

10 

8 

3-8 

Asc 

8 

United  States  and  Alaska. 

1870,  Dec.  33 

36  N. 

svv. 

118  E. 

23 

0 

19 

2-1 

Desc. 

9 

Gibraltar,  Northern  Africa,  Sicily, 

1871,  Dec  13 

13  S. 

II 

16 

3 

4-4 

Desc 

■0 

Southern  India,  Northern  Australia. 

1875,  April   6 

3S. 

83  E. 
156W. 

5 

18 

36 

4-7 

Asc 

I 

Indian  Ocean,  Siam,  Pacific. 

'876.  fMt.  17 
1878,  July  39 
1880,  Jan.    II 

33  S. 

17 

9 

54 

1-8 

Deac. 

2 

Pacific  Ocean. 

60  N. 

139  w. 

39 

9 

40 

3-3 

De<c 

3 

United  States  and  Canada. 

10  N. 

160  W. 

II 

■0 

40 

2-1 

Asc 

4 

Pacific  Ocean,  California.       , 

1883,  May  17 

39  N. 

63  E. 

16 

■9 

^ 

18 

Desc. 

i 

Egypt,  Central  Asia,  China. 

1883,  May     6 

9^ 

■47  W. 

6 

9 

60 

Desc 

Pacific  Ocean,  Caroline  Inlands. 

1886,  Aug.  39- 

3H- 

14  w. 

n 

0 

54 

6-6 

Aac 

7 

South  America,  Central  Africa. 

1887,  Aug.  19 

"K- 

103  E. 

17 

39 

3-8 

A«^ 

8 

Northern  Europe,  Siberia.  Japan. 

1889,  Jan.     I 
1B89,  Dec.  33 

37  N. 

138  W. 

I 

9 

8 

3-3 

Desc 

9 

California,  Oregon,  British  America, 

'*!• 

13  w. 

33 

0 

53 

4-3 

Desc. 

10 

Central  Africa  and  South  America. 

1893,  April  16 

IS. 

37  W. 

)6 

3 

35 

4-8 

Aac. 

I 

Venezuela  to  West  Africa. 

1894,  Sept.  39 

34  S. 

86  E. 

38 

17 

43 

1-8 

De«i 

2 

East  Africa.  Indian  Ocean. 

■  896,  Aug.    9 

65  N 

113  E. 

a 

17 

3 

2-7 

De«^ 

3 

North  Europe,  Siberia.  Japan. 

1898,  Ian.   32 
1900,  May  28 

'■'K- 

''.B- 

21 

>9 

34 

3-3 

Asc 

4 

Ea^t  Africa,  India,  China. 

45  N. 

45  W. 

28 

3 

5° 

3-1 

Desc. 

I 

United  States,  Spain,  North  Africa, 

1901,  May  18 

3S. 

97  E. 

17 

•J 

j! 

6-5 

Desc 

Siimatn.  Borneo. 

1904.  Sept.    9 

5S. 

133  w. 

9 

43 

tt 

Asc 

I 

Pacific  Ocean. 

1905,  Aug.  30 

«S 

13  W. 

30 

I 

■3 

Aac 

Canada,  Spain,  North  Africa. 

1907.  Jan.   14 

39  N. 

89  E. 

13 

17 

57 

2-3 

Desc. 

9 

Russia,  Central  Asia.  ,,■,,.  ,.^.,  ,. 

I908,Jan.     3 
191 1,  Apnl  28 

13  S. 

■45  W. 

A 

9 

n 

4-2 

Desc. 

10 

Pacific  Ocean.                      ^ 

iS. 

■55W. 

10 

S-o 

Aac. 

1 

Au5trah*a,  Polynesia. 

1913,  Oct.    10 

35  S. 

33  W. 

10 

t 

4> 

1-8 

Desc. 

2 

Colombia,  Ecuador,  Brazil. 

1914.  Aug.  31 
1916,  Feb.    3 

1918,  June    8 

1919.  May  39 

71  N. 

3E. 

31 

0 

37 

3'I 

Desc 

3 

Scandinavia,  Russia.  Asia  Minor. 

16  N. 

63  W. 

i 

4 

6 

25 

Asc 

4 

Pacific  Ocean,  Venezuela,  \\'est  Indies. 

51  N. 

152  W. 

10 

3 

3-4 

Deac. 

1 

British  Columbia,  United  States. 

4N. 

18  W. 

»9 

I 

■  3 

6-9 

Desc. 

Peru,  Brazil,  Central  Africa. 

1933,  Sept.  31 

13  S. 

106  E. 

30 

16 

3> 

6-1 

Aac 

2 

East  Africa.  Australia. 

1933.  Sept.  10 

38  N. 

■38  W. 

10 

S 

J? 

3-6 

Aac. 

California,  Mexico,  Central  America, 

1935.  an.  34 

1936,  an.    14 

43  N. 

tl 

34 

3 

3-4 

Deac 

9 

United  States. 

10  S. 

li 

18 

35 

4-3 

Desc 

IQ 

East  Africa,  Sumatra.  Philippines. 

1937,    une  39 

78  N. 

84  E. 

18 

33 

0-7 

Aac 

II 

England,  Scotland,  5>candinavia. 

1939,  May    9 

iS. 

89  E. 

8 

18 

8 

5-« 

Asc 

I 

Sumatra,  Malacca,  Philippines. 

1930,  Oct.    31 

36  s. 

155  w. 

31 

9 

47 

1-9 

Oca:. 

2 

Pacific  Ocean,  Patagonia. 

1932.  Aug.  3« 
1934.  Feb.  14 
1936,  June  10 
«937.1«ne    8 

78  N.. 

109  VV. 

3' 

7 

SS 

••5 

Doc 

3 

Canada. 

19  N. 

168  E. 

\i 

■3 

44 

3-7 

Aac, 

4 

Borneo,  Celebes. 

56  N. 

Id  E. 

'I 

IS 

3-5 

Desc. 

I 

Greece  to  Central  Asia  and  Japait. 

10  N. 

I3«W. 

8 

43 

7-I 

Deac. 

Pacific  Ocean,  Peru. 

1940,001.     I 

19  s. 

16  W. 

1 

0 

4> 

5-7 

Asc 

I 

Colombia.  Brazil,  South  Africa. 

1941,  Sept.  »i 
1943.  Feb.    4 

30  N. 

114  E. 
176W. 

30 

16 

39 

3-3 

Asc. 

Central  Asia,  China,  Pacific  Ocean. 

47  N. 

4 

II 

31 

3-5 

Desc. 

9 

China.  Alaska. 

1947.  May  30 

38. 

35  W. 

30 

t 

44 

5-2 

Asc. 

1 

Argentina,  Paraguay,  Central  Africa. 
Central  Africa,  Con^o. 

1948,  Nov,    1 
i9S».feb.  3S 

37  S. 

83  E. 

31 

18 

3 

I-9 

Desc. 

3 

33  N. 

39  E. 

»4 

31 

17 

3-0 

Aac 

4 

Nubia,  Persia,  Siberia. 

I9S4.  June  30 

63  N. 

sw. 

30 

0 

37 

3-5 

Desc. 

I 

Canada,  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Persia. 

1955. 1"M  «o 
1958,  Oct.    13 

Ill- 

117  E. 

19 

16 

13 

7-2 

Desc. 

Ceylon,  Siam.  Philippines. 

139  w. 

13 

8 

53 

5-3 

Asc 

I 

Chile,  Argentina. 

1959.  Oct.     3 

3S: 

6W. 

3 

0 

33 

3-0 

Asc. 

Canaries,  Central  Africa. 

19&I,  Feb.  IS 

53  E- 

>4 

30 

11 

3.6 

Deac- 

9 

France,  Italy.  Austria,  Siberia.' 

1963,  Feb.     S 

4S. 

lUl 

4 

13 

11 

4-1 

Desc. 

10 

New  Guinea. 

1963.  July  30 

1965,  May  30 

1966,  Nov.  13 

63  N. 

30 

8 

43 

IS 

Asc. 

II 

Ala.^ka,  Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 

M: 

'37  w. 

30 

9 

■4 

5-3 

Asc 

I 

Pacific  Ocean. 

4}W. 

88  W. 

■  3 

3 

37 

1-9 

Desc. 

7 

Bolivia.  Argentina.  Brazil. 

■970,  Mar.    7 

nu. 

7 

S 

43 

3-3 

Asc 

4 

Mexico,  Georgia.  ?  Florida. 
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DueM 
Noon-Poiat. 


Point  1 
Cmtnlat 
Nooa. 


Lat     Long. 


Gncnwicli 
M.T.o(coa. 

iunctUn  in 
Lon^tude. 


d,    k,    tm. 


Duration 

of 
Toutity. 


Node. 


Scriu> 


B((ia«  Swept  by  Shadoir. 


■97>,  luly  10 

•973. 1»»»  30 
1974,  June  30 
1976s  Oct.  23 
■977.  Oct.  i» 

1979,  Feb.  16 

1980,  Feb.  16 

1981,  July  3« 
1983,  June  II 
■984,  Nov.  aa 
1987,  Mar.  ao 
198S,  Mar.  18 
1990,  July  aa 
"991.  July  «> 
199a,  June  30 
1994.  Nov.  3 
•995.  Oct  a4 

1998^  Feb.  t6 
1999.  Aug.  II 


«7N. 
19  N. 
3»S. 
31  S. 

16  N. 
61  N. 

IN. 
54  N. 

'I- 
39  S. 

17  S. 
aSN. 
7a  N. 
aaN. 
a6S. 
36  S. 
10  N. 
71  N. 

6N. 
46  N. 


iiiW. 

6E. 

107  E. 

95  E. 

la?  W. 

77  W. 

'48  E. 

ia7E 

III  E. 

170  W. 

6W. 

146  E. 

f4aE. 

105  W. 

SW. 

31  W. 

iioE. 

154  E. 

81  W. 

18  E. 


7    40 
39 


>9 

16    S6 

aa 

17   10 

»  3' 

la 

a6 

4  47 

•5 

ao  $2 

JO 

10 

\in 

n 

10  58 

»» 

0  45 

'7 

14   J 

ai 
II 

'J^t 

30 
.1 

?.;? 

*J 

ijfj 

a« 

4^ 

10 

a-7 
7a 
53 

n 

a-7 
4-3 
a-3 
5-4 
a- 1 

0-3 
4-0 
a-6 
7« 

ti 
li 

n 


Vac 

DCK. 
DCK. 

Aflc 

Aic 

Deec 

Deec 

Ak. 

Ak. 

Dnc 

Ak. 

Aac. 

Dew. 

Deac 

Dew. 

Aw. 

Aw. 

Dew. 

Dew. 

Aw. 


i 

la 

I 
9 
10 


'3 

4 


Nurth-EauAsia,  North-Eatt  AmericaandAtlantieOoeaa. 

South  Aoierira,  Africa  and  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Soutli-West  Auttialia  and  Indian  Goran. 

Africat  Austialia,  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Venexuela,  Pacific  Ocean. 

United  Sute*,  British  America,  PadlicOccan.N.PolarSH 

Africa,  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  India. 

Pacific  Ocean,  Asia. 

Java,  Atlantic  Ocean. 

PiciAc  Ocean,  Patagonia. 

Atlantic  Equatorial  Africa. 

Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  Sumatra. 

Finland.  North  Atlantic 

Pacific  Ocean,  Hawaii,  Central  Arserica. 

South  Atbntic 

Pacific  Ocean,  South  America. 

Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

NorthCaat  A^,  Arctic  Sea. 

Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  Cental  AnMnca. 

Central  and  Southern  Europe  touching  Engbnd. 


lUatrrtna  «/  Remarkabk  Bclifses. 

From  the  property  of  the  Saros  it  followt  that  ecUpia  remark- 
able for  their  duration,  or  other  dicumstaftces  depending  on  the 
relative  poaitiom  of  the  sun  and  moon,  occur  at  intervals  of  one 
aara  (18  y.  11  d.).  Of  interest  in  this  connotion  is  the  recurrence 
of  total  eclipses  remarkable  for  their  duration.  The  absolute 
maximum  duration  of  a  total  eclipaf  is  aboiit  /  30";  but  no 
acttial  eclipse  can  be  expected  to  reach  this  dictation.  Those 
which  vrill  come  nearest  to  the  maximum  during  the  next  500 
yean  belong  to  the  series  numbered  4  and  6  and  in  the  list  which 
precedes.  These  occurring  in'  the  yean  1937,  1955,  &c.,  will 
ultimately  fall  liltle  more  than  ao"  below  the  maximum.  But 
the  series  4,  though  not  now  remaikable  in  this  respect,  will 
become  so  in  the  tature,  reaching  in  the  eclipse  of  June  15, 1150, 
a  duration  of  about  /  15"  and  on  July  $•  "M>  <^  duration  of 
/  18",  the  longest  in  human  history.  '  The  fint  of  these  will  pas 
over  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  the  second  over  the  southern  part  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  near  Madras. 

All  the  national  annual  Epbemerides  contain  ciaments  of  the 
eclipses  ot  the  Sim  occurring  during  the  year.  Those  of  England, 
America  and  France  also  give  maps  showing  the  path  of  the 
central  line,  if  any,  over  the  earth's  surface;  the  lines  of  eclipse 
beginning  and  ending  at  sunrise,  &c.,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
shadow  from  hour  to  konr.  Bf  the  aid  of  the  latter  the  time 
at  which  an  eclipse  begins  or  ends  at  any  point  can  be  determined 
by  inspection  or  measurement  within  a  lew  minutes. 

V.  Uetiuds  a/ computing  Eclipses  efUUSun. 
The  complete  computation  of  the  circumstances  of  an  eclipse  at 
smtfa  icquires  three  distinct  processes.  ThegeoceatricpOsition* 
of  the  sun  and  moon  have  fint  to  be  computed  from 
the  tables  of  the  motions  of  those  bodies.  The  second 
step  is  to  compute  certain  elements  of  the  eclipse  from 
these  geocentric  positions.  The  third  step  is  from  these  elements 
to  compute  the  drcumstances  of  the  eclipse  for  the  earth  generally 
or  fbr  any  given  place  on  its  surface.  The  national  Astronomical 
Ephemerides,  or  "  Nautical  Almanacs,"  give  in  full  the  geocentric 
positions  of  the  sun  and  moon  from  at  least  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century  to  an  epoch  three  yean  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
publication.  .It  is  therefoR  unnecessary  to  undertake  the  fint 
part  of  the  computation  except  for  dates  outside  the  limits  of  the 
published  ephemerides,  and  for  many  yean  to  come  even  this 
computation  wiU  be  unnecessary,  because  tables  giving  the 
dements  of  eclipses  from  the  eariiest  historic  periods  up  to  the 
said  century  have  been  published  by  T.  Ritter  von  Oppolxer 
and  by  Simon  Newcomb.  We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves 
to  a  sutement  of  the  eclipse  problem  and  of  the  principles  on 
which  such  tables  rest. 


Two  systems  of  eclipse  elements  are  now  adopted  in  the 
ephemerides  and  taUes;  the  one,  that  of  F.  W.  Beasd,  is  uicd 
In  the  English,  American  knd  French  ephemerides,  the  other- 
P.  A.  Hansen's— in  the  German  and  in  the  eclipse  tables  of 
T.  Ritter  von  Oppolxer.  The  two  have  in  common  cetlaia 
geometric  constructions.  TK  fundamental  axis  of  rcfeitnct 
in  both  systems  is  the  line  passing  through  the  centres  of  the  ns 
and  moon;  this  is  the  common  axis  of  the  shadow  cones,'  iHiicli 
envelop  simultaneously  the  sun  and  moon  as  shown  in  figs,  i ,  2,  j. 
The  surface  of  one  of  these  cones,  that  of  the  umbra,  is  tangent 
to  both  bodies  externally.  This  cone  comes  to  a  point  at  a 
distancefromthemooanmlyequaltothatoftheearth.  WltUa 
it  the  sun  is  wholly  hidden  by  the  moon.  Outside  the  umbnl 
cone  is  that  of  the  penumbra,  within  which  the  sun  is  paniily 
hidden  by.  the  moon.  The  geometric  condition  that  the  two 
bodies  shall  appear  in  contact,  or  that  the  eclipse  shall  begia  01 
end  at  a  certain  moment,  is  that  the  surface  of  one  of  these 
cones  shaO  pass  through  the  place  of  the  observer  at  that  nooeiiL 
Let  a  plane,  which  we  call  the  fundamental  plane,  pass  thniagli 
the  centre  of  the  earth  perpendicular  to  the  shadow  ans.  Oa 
this  plane  the  centre  of  the  earth  Is  taken  as  an  origin  of  rect- 
angtUar  cox>rdinates.  The  axis  of  Z  is  perpendicular  to  the 
pUne,  and  therefore  parallel  to theshadow axis;  thatof  YandX 
lie  in  the  plane.  In  theee  fundamental,  oonstniclioas  the  two 
methods  coincide.  Theytliflecinlliedirectionof  theazis  of  V 
and  X  in  the  fundamental  plane.  In  Beasel's  method,  wUch 
we  shall  fint  describe,  the  intenectioa  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
equator  with  the  fondamcntal  plane  is  taken  as  the  axis  of  X. 
The  axis  of  Y  is  peipendicuhtf  to  it,  the  positive  directioa  bcng 
towards  the  north.  The  BcMelian  elements  of  an  edipie  iite 
then. — s,  y,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  shadow  axis  on  the  fnada- 
mental  plane;  i,  the  declination  of  that  point  in  which  the 
shadow  axis  Inteisects  the  celestial  sphere;  n,  the  Cfeeawick 
hour  angle  of  this  point;  I,  the  radius  of  the  circle,  in  whidi  the 
ptnumbral  or  outer  cone  intersects  the  fundamental  plane; 
and  f,  the  radius  of  the  drcle,  in  which  the  inner  or  umbral  cone 
intersects  this  plane,  taken,  positively  when  the  vertex  of  the 
cone  does  not  reach  the  plane,  so  that  the  axis  most  be  produced, 
and  negatively  when  the  vertex  is  beyond  the  plane. 

Hansen's  method  diflen  from  that  of  Bessd  in  that  the 
ecliptic  is  taken  as  the  fundamental  plane  instead  of  the  eqsator. 
The  axis  of  X  en  the  fundamental  plane  is  paralld  to  the  plass 
of  the  ediptic;  that  of  Y  perpendicular  to  it.  The  other  dencnll 
are  nearly  the  same  in  the  two  theories.  As  to  their  rdativt 
advantages,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Hansen's  coordinalct 
follow  most  simply  from  the  data  of  the  tables,  and  are  necessarfly 
used  in  eclipse  tables,  but  that  the  subsequent  compitlatioo  b 
simpler  by  Besscl's  method. 
.  Several  problems  are  involved  in  the  ctmiplele  o>mpnts<loa 
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of  la  ecUtwe  from  the  demnti.  Flnt,  from  the  value*  of  the 
latter  4t  a  given  moment  to  detennine  the  point,  if  any,  at  which 
the  ahadow-axit  intenect*  the  luriace  of  the  earth,  and  the 
respective  ootlines  of  the  umbra  and  penumbra  on  that  surface. 
Within  the  nmbtal  curve  the  eclipse  is  aonolar  or  total;  outside 
of  it  and  within  the  penumbtal  curve  the  eclipse  is  partial  at 
th;  given  moment.  The  penumbral  Use  is  marked  from  hour  to 
hour  on  the  maps  given  annually  in  the  Ameiican  Ephemeris. 
Second,  s  series  of  positions  of  the  centtal  point  through  the 
course  of  an  eclipse  gives  us  the  path  of  the  central  point  along 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  envelopes  of  the  penumbral  and 
umbtal  curves  just  described  ate  boundaries  within  which  a 
total,  annular  or  partial  eclipse  will  be  visible.  In  particular, 
we  have  a  certain  definite  point  on  the  earth's  surface  on  which 
the  edce  of  the  shadow  first  impinges;  this  impingement 
necosarily  takes  place  at  sunrise.  Then  passing  from  this  point, 
we  have  a  series  of  points  on  the  surface  at  which  the  elements 
of  the  shadow<one  are  in  succession  tangent  to  the  earth's 
surface.  At  all  these  points  the  eclipse  begins  at  sunrise  until  a 
certain  limit  is  reached,  after  whidi,  following  the  successive 
elements;  it  ends  at  sunrise.  At  the  limiting  point  the'  rim  of 
the  moon  merely  grazes  that  of  the  sun  at  sunrise,  so  that  we 
may  say  that  the  eclipse  both  begins  and  ends  at  that  lime. 
Of  coune  the  points  we  have  desaibed  are  also  found  at  the 
ending  of  the  njipse.  There  is  a  certain  moment  at  which  the 
shadow-axis  leaves  the  earth  at  a  certain  point,  and  a  series  of 
moments  when,  the  elements  of  the  penumbral  cone  being  tangent 
to  the  earth's  surface,  the  eclipse  is  ending  at  sunset.  Jhnt 
cases  may  arise  In  studying  the  passage  of  the  outline*  of  the 
shadow  over  the  earth.  It  may  be  that  all  the  elements  of  the 
penumbral  cone  intersect  the  earth.  In  this  case  we  shall  have 
both  a  northern  and  a  southern  limit  of  partial  eclipse.  In  the 
second  case  there  will  be  no  limit  on  the  one  side  except  that  of 
the  edipse  beginning  or  ending  at  sunrise  or  sunset.  Or  it  may 
happen,  as  the  third  case,  that  the  shadow-axis  does  not  intersect 
the  earth  at  all;  the  eclipse  will  then  not  be  central  at  any 
point,  but  at  most  only  partial. 

The  third  problem  is,  from  the  same  data,  to  find  the  circum- 
stances of  an  eclipse  at  a  given  place — especially  the  times  of 
beginning  and  ending,  or  the  relative  positions  of  Xbe  sun  and 
moon  at  a  given  moment.  Reference  to  the  formulae  for  all 
these  problems  win  be  given  in  the  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

AuTHOMTiBS. — ^The  richest  mine  of  information  respecting edipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon  is' T.  R.  von  Oppotxer's  "  Kanon  dcr  Finster- 
nisse,"  published  by  the  Vienna  Acaoeny  of  Sciences  in  the  ssnd 
volume  of  Its  Dnksckriflen  (Vienna.  1887).  It  contains  elements  of 
all  eclipses  both  of  the  lun  and  moon,  from  1207  B.C.  to  a.d.  3161,  a 
period  of  more  than  thirty  centuries.  Appended  to  the  tablea  is 
a  series  of  diarts  showing  the  paths  of  sll  central  eclipses  visible 
in  the  northern  heraisphcn  during  tbe  ptfiod  covered  by  the  table. 
The  points  of  the  path  at  which  the  cchpse  occtin,  at  sunrise,  noon 
and  sunset,  are  laid  down  with  precision,  but  the  intermediate 
points  aie  frequently  in  error  by  several  hundred  miles,  as  they 


were  not  calculated,  but  projected  simply  by  drawing  a  circle 
■    ■      ■  ■     Forthisr 

_         ilatanyai' 

correct  path  can,  however,  be  readily  computed  frqin  the  tables 


through  the  three  paints  just  mentioned.    For  this  reason  we  cannot 
infer  from  them  that  an  edipse  was  total  at  any  aivcn  place.    The 


given  in  the  work.  Eduard  Mahler's  memoir.  "  Die  centralen 
Sonnenfinsterniise  des  ao.  Jahrhunderts  "  (.DaJtukrifttn,  .Vienna 
Aoidemy.  vol.  xKx.),  gives  more  exact  paths  of  the  central  eclipses 
of  the  30th  century,  but  no  maps.  General  tables  for  computing 
eclipses  are  Oppolzer's  "  Syivgicntafcln  fur  den  Mond"  (Publications 
ot  inc  AstronomischeGeseUschaft.xvi), and  Ncwcomh's.'in Pulilicalio^ 
0/  the  American  Ephemeris.  vol.  i-  part  i.  Of  these,  Oppolzer's  are 
constructed  with  greater  numerical  accuracy  and  detail,  while  Ne«^ 
comb's  arc  founded  on  more  recent  astronomical  data,  and  are  prefers 
able  for  computing  ancient  eclipses.  F.  K.  Ginxcl's  Spezieller  Kanon 
der  Sottne'n-  utid  Mondfirtslernisse  (Berlin.  1890)  contains,  bc!.idts 
the  historical  researches  already  mentioned,  maps  of  the  paths  of 
central  eclipses  visible  in  the  lands  of  classical  antiquity  from  990 
B.C.  to  A.D.  .500,  but  computed  with  imperfect  astronomical  data.- 
Ulaguire.  "  Monthly  Notices,"  R.A.S.  xlv.  and  xlvi.,  has  mapped  tbe 
total  solar  eclipses  visible  in  tbe  British  Islands  from  878  to  1724. 
General  papers  of  interest  on  the  same  subject,  have  been  publish(jd 
by  Rev.  S.  J.  Johnson.  A  rfeumi  of  all  the  observations  on  the 
physical  phenomena  of  total  solar  eclipses  up  to  1S78,  by  A.  C. 
Kanyard,  is  to  be  found  in  Memoirs  of  the  Royat  Astronomic^ 
Society,  vol.  xli,  A  very  copious  development  of  the  computation 
of  eclipses  by  Bessd's  method  is  found  in  W,  Chauvcnet's  Spherical 


ami  Proftical  Attmtmy,  vol.  i.  Tit  Ttttn  »J  Ecliftes,  by  R. 
Buchanan  (Philadelphia,  1904),  treats  the  subject  yet  more  fully. 
Hansen's  method  Is  developed  in  the  Abkandianzn  of  the  Ldpzig 
Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  vi.  (Msth.-Phys.  Classe,  vol.  iv.).  The 
formulae  of  computation  by  this  method  are  found  in  the  introduc- 
tions to  Oppolaer's  two  works  dted  above.  (S.  N.) 

ECUPnC,  in  astronomy.  The  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  that 
pUne  in  or  near  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon 
revolves  round  the  sun.  lliecclipticitaelfu  the  great,  drde  in 
which  this  plane  meets  the  celesUal  sphere.  It  is  also  defined, 
but  not  with  absolute  rigour,  as  the  apparent  path  described  by 
.the  sun  around  the  cdestial  sphen  as  the  -earth  performs  its 
annualrevolution.  Owing  to  the  action  of  the  moon  on  the  earth, 
as  it  performs  its  monthly  revolution  in  an  orbit  slightly  inclined 
to  the  ecliptic,  tbe  centre  of  the  earth  itself  deviates  from  tbe  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  in  a  period  equal  to  that  of  the  nodal  revolution 
of  the  moon.  The  deviation  is  extremdy  slight,  its  maximum 
amount  ranging  between  o-  s"  and  0-6".  Owing  to  the  action  of 
the  planets,  especially  Venus  and  Jupiter,  on  the  earth,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon  deviates  by  a  yet  minuter 
amount,  generally  one  or  two  tenths  of  a  second,  from  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  proper.  Owing  to  the  action  of  the  planets,  the 
poaition  of  the  ecliptic  is  subject  to  a  slow  secular  variation 
amounting, duringoiutimc,tonearly47''percentury.  The  rate 
of  this  motion  is  slowly  diminishing. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  the  angle  which  its  plane  makes 
with  that  of  the  equator.  Its  mean  value  is  now  about  33°  37'. 
The  motion  of  the  ecliptic  produces  a  secular  variation  in  the 
obliquity  whidi  is  now  diminishing  by  an  amount  nearly  equal 
to  tlw  entire  motion  of  the  ecliptic  itself.  The  laws  of  motion  ol 
the  ecliptic  and  equator  are  stated  in  the  article  Psecession  or 
TSE  Eqdihoxes. 

'  Attempts  have  been  made  by  Laplace  and  his  successois  to  fix 
certain  limits  within  which  the  obli(]uity  of  the  ecliptic  shall 
alwayi  be  confined.  Tbe  results  thus  derived  are,  however, 
based  on  imperfect  formulae.  When  the  problem  is  considered 
in  a  rigorous  form,  it  is  found  that  no  absolute  limits  can  be  set. 
It  can,  however,  be  shown  that  the  obliquity,  cannot  vary  more 
than  two  or  three  degrees  within  a  miUion  of  years  of  our  epoch. 

The  formula  for  the  obliquity  of  the  cdiptic,  as  derived  from  the 
laws  of  motion  of  it  and  of  the  equator,  may  be  developed  in  a  series 
proceeding  according  to  the  ascending  powers  of  the  time  as  follov's: 
we  put  T,  the  time  from  1900,  reckoned  in  solar  centuries  as  a  unit. 
Then,  ^  ^ 

Oblk)uity-33*  37"  3t-6i'-46-8j7'  T-o-OoBj'  t'-Ho-ooi7'  T>. 

From  tbts  expression  is  derived  the  value  of  the  obliquity  at  various 
epochs  given  in  the  following  table.  The  left-hand  portion  of  this 
table  gives  the  vslues  for  intervals  of  soo  years  from  aooo  B.C.  to 
A.D.  3500  as  computed  from  modem  data.  'Fordates  more  than 
three  or  four  centuries  before  or  after  1850  the  rcsuh  is  necessarily 
uncertain  by  one  or  more  tenths  of  a  minute,  and  is  therefore  only 
given  too-i'. 

B.C.  300o;obl.-33*55'J'  A.D.  1700;  obi.  "Ss'sS"  4i-9i' 

ISOO     „  -33  s»-J  '7V>     ..  -3J  38  18-si 

1000     „  -33  48-9  1800     „  -33  37  55-10 

500     ~  -»3  4S-4  1850     „  -33  37  31-68 

O  »  -»3  41-7        •900  „  -33  37  8-»6 

A.V.  son  „  -S3  38-0        1950  „  -33  36  44-B4 

1000   ,,'-33  34-1  3000   „  -33  36  31-4I 

1500  „  -33  30-3        3050  „  -23  35  57-99 
3000  „  -33  36-4        aioo  „  -S3  35  34-56 

»S0O      „    -33    33-5  (S..N.1 

BCUraiTB  (from  Gr.  bXorf,  a  selectioD),  in  petrology,  a 
typical  member  of  a  small  group  of  metamorphic  rocks  of  spedal 
interest  on  account  of  the  variety  of  minerals  they  contain  and 
thdrmicroscopicstructuresandgeologicalrelationships.  Typic- 
ally they  consist  of  pale  green  or  neariy  colouricss  augiie  (ompha- 
dte),  green  hornblende  and  pink  garnet.  Quarts  also  is  usually 
present  in  these  rocks,  but  felspar  is  rare.  The  augite  is  mostly 
a  variety  of  diopside  and  is  only  occasionaHy  idiomorphic.  The 
garnet  sometimes  forms  good  dodecahedra,  but  may  txcur  as 
rounded  grains,  and  endoacs  quarts,  rutile,  kyanite,  and  other 
minerals  very  freqttently.  The  hornblende  is  usually  pale  green 
and  feebly  dichroic,  but,  in  some  edogites  which  are  allied  to 
gamet-amphibolites,  it  is  of  dark  brown  colour.  Among  the 
commoner  accessoiy  minerals  are  kyanite  (of  blue  or  greyish-blue 
.tints),  rutile,  biotite,  epidote  and  aoisite,  sphene,  iron  oxides, ' 
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pyrites.  Tbe  rutile  is  invariably  in  small  brown  prisms;  the 
kyanite  forms  bladed  crystals,  with  perfect  cleavage;  felspar,  if 
present,  l>elongs  to  basic  varieties  rich  in  lime.  Other  minenJa 
which  have  been  found  in  eclogites  are  bronzite,  olivine  and 
glaucophane.  The  last  mentioned  .is  a  bright  blue  variety  of 
hornblende  with  striking  pleochroism.  Tbe  eclogites  in  their 
chemical  composition  ihow  dose  affinities  to  gabbros;  they  often 
exhibit  relationships  in  the  field  which  show  that  th^  were 
primarily  intrusive  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  and  occasionally  con- 
tact alteration  can  be  traced  in  the  adjacent  schists.  Examples 
are  known  in  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Carintbiai  Austria,  Norway.  A 
few  eclogites  also  occur  in  the  north-west  highlands  of  Scotland. 
Glaucophane-eclogites  have  been  met  with  in  Italy  and  the 
Pennine  Alps.  Specimens  of  rock  allied  to  eclogite  have  been 
found  in  the  diamantiferous  peridotite  breccias  of  South  Africa 
(the  so-called  "  blue  ground  ")■  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the 
theory  that  these  are  the  parent  masses  from  which  the  Kjmberley 
diamonds  have  come.  (J.  S.  F.) 

BCLOOUB,  a  short  pastoral  dialogue  In  verse.  The  word  Is 
conjectured  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  verb  UX^civ,  to  choose. 
An  eclogue,  perhaps,  in  its  primary  signification  was  a  selected 
piece.  Another  more  fantastic  derivation  traces  it  to  ojf,  goat, 
and  Mros,  speech,  and  makes  it  a  conversation  of  shepherds. 
The  idea  of  dialogue,  however,  is  not  necessary  for  an  eclogue, 
which  is  often  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  idyll.  The 
grammarians,  in  giving  this  title  to  Virgil's  pastoral  conversations 
iBue»lka),  tended  to  make  the  term  "  eclogue  "  apply  exclusively 
to  dialogue,  and  this  has  in  fact  beerr  the  result  of  the  success 
of  Virgil's  work.  Latin  eclogues  were  also  written  by  Calpumius 
Siculus  and  by  Nemesianus.  In  modern  literature  the  term  has 
lost  any  distinctive  character  which  it  may  have  possessed  among 
the  Romans;  it  b  merged  in  the  general  notion  of  pastoral 
poetry.  The  French  "  £glogues  "  of  J.  R.  de  Segrais  (1634- 
■  701)  were  long  famous,  and  those  of  the  Spanish  poet  Gardlasso 
de  La  Vega  (1503-1536)  are  still  admired. 

See  also  Bucoucs;  Pastokaia 

ECONOMIC  EirnniOlOOT,  the  name  giveta  to  the  study  of 
insects  based  on  their  relation  to  man,  his  domestic  animals  and 
his  crops,  and,  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  injurious,  of  the  prac- 
tical methods  by  which  they  can  be  prevented  from  doing  harm, 
or  be  destroyed  when  present.  In  Great  Britain  little  attention 
is  paid  to  this  important  branch  of  agricultural  science,  but  in 
America  and  the  British  colonies  the  case  is  different.  Nearly 
every  state  in  America  has  its  o65cial  economic  entomologists, 
and  nearly  every,  one  of  the  British  crown  colonies  is  provided 
with  one  or  more  able  men  who  help  the  agricultural  community 
to  battle  against  the  insect  pests.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  im- 
portant knowledge  of  remedies  comes  from  America,  where  this 
subject  leaches  the  highest  perfection;  even  the  life-histories  of 
some  of  the  British  pests  have  been  traced  out  in  the  United 
States  and  British  colonies  more  completely  than  at  home,  from 
the  creatures  that  have  been  introduced  from  Europe. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  subject  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  figures.  The  estimated  loss  by  the  vine 
PkyUozerd  in  the  Girande  alone  was  £31,000,000;  for  all  the 
French  wine  districts  £100,000,000  would  not  cover  the  damage. 
It  has  been  stated  on  good  evidence  that  a  loss  of  £7,000,000  per 
annum  Was  caused  by  the  attack  of  tbe  ox  warble  fly  oo  cattle  in 
England  alone.  In  a  single  season  Aberdeenshiresuffered  nearly 
£go,ooo  worth  of  damage  owing  to  tbe  ravages  of  the  diamond 
back  moth  on  the  root  crops;  in  New  York  slate  the  codling 
moth  caused  a  loss  of  $3,000,000  to  apple-growers.  Yet  these 
figures  are  nothing  compared  to  the  ksses  due  to  scale  insects, 
locusts  and  other  pests. 

.The  most  able  exponent  of  this  subject  in  Great  Britain  was  John 
Curtis,  whose  treatise  on  Farm  Insects,  published  in  i860,  is  Btill 
the  standard  British  work  dealing  with  the  insect  foes  of  com. 
rofits,  grass  and  stored  corn.  The  most  important  works  dealing 
with  fnjic  and  other  pests  come  from  the  pens  of  Saunders,  Lintncr, 
Riley,  SlinKcHand  and  others  in  America  and  Canada,  from  Taschcn- 
bcrg.  Lampa,  Rcuter  and  Kollar  in  Europe,  and  from  French, 
Fronatt  and  Tryon  in  Australia.  It  was  not  until  the  last  quarter 
nf  the  ipth  century  that  any  real  advance  was  made  in  the  study  of 
ecenonuc  eotomology.     Among  the  early  writiniES,  besides  tbe  book 


of  Curtis,  there  may  also  be  mentioned  a  still  useful  little  publicatioi; 
by  Pohl  and  Kollar,  entilltd  Insfcls  Injurious  to  Gardeners,  Foreskrs 
and  Farmers,  published  in  1837.  and  Taschenbere's  Prailitchi 
Insecktenkunde.  American  literature  t>egan  as  far  back  as  i7St, 
when  a  report  on  the  Hessian  fly  was  iaaoed  by  Sir  Joaeph  Baaks; 
in  1*^17  Sav  began  his  writings;  while  in  1856  Asa  Fitch  started  his 
rei  :  I  on  Inc  "  Noxious  Insects  of  New  Vorlc."  Since  that  date  the 
liti  .  :  lire  has  largely  increased.  Aroongthc  most  Important  irports, 
Ac,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  C.  V.  Riley,  published  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  extending  from  I878  to  his  death,  in 
which  is  embodied  an  enornlous  amount-of  valuable  matter.  At  fab 
death  the  work  fell  to  Profcdsor  L.  O.  Howard,  who  constantly  issiHS 
brochures  of  equal  value  in  the  form  of  Bulletins  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
mtnt  of  Agriculture.  The  chief  writings  of  J.  A.  Lintncr  extend 
from  iH&3  to  1898.  in  yeariy  parts,  under  the  title  of  Btpsgis  m 
the  Injurious  Insects  »  Uu  Stale  oj  New  York.  Aootber  author 
whose  wntinj{s  rank  high  on  this  subject  is  M.  V.  51in£erland, 
whose  investigations  are  published  by  Cornell  Uni\-ersity.  Amotie 
other  Americans  who  have  largely  increased  the  literature  ana 
knowledge  must  be  mentioned  I^.  M.  Webster  and  E.  P.  FdL  Is 
1883  appeared  a  work  00  fruit  pests  by  William  Siunders,  akicb 
mainly  applies  to  the  American  continent;  and  another  small  book 
on  the  same  subject  was  published  in  1898  by  Miss  Omierod. 
deoling  with  the  British  pests.  In  Australia  Tryon  published  s 
work  on  the  Insecl  and  Fnntui  Enemtes  0/  Queensland  in  18S9. 
Many  other  papers  and  reports  are  being  usued  from  Australia, 
notably  by  Froggatt  in  New  South  Wales.  At  the  Cape  excellent 
works  and  papers  are  prepared  and  issued  by  the  eovcmaiem 
entomologist,  Dr  Lounsbiiry,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agiiciiltarsl 
Department;  while  fram  India  wc  have  Cotes'a  Holet  un  Ecntmk 
Emtomolegy,  published  by  the  Indian  Museum  in  iSgB,  lad  otfacr 
works,  especially  on  tea  pests. 

Injurious  insects  occur  among  the  following  orders:  Cotafbn, 
Symenoptcra,  Lepidoplera,  Diplcra,  Hctniplcra  (both  keieropteri 
and  homoptcra),  Orlhoplcra,  Nruroptcra  and  Thysanopttro,  The 
order  Aplcra  also  contains  a  few  injurious  species. 

Among  the  CoUoptera  or  bettles  there  is  a  group  of  world-wide 
pests,  the  Elaleridae  or  click  beetles,  the  adults  of  the  varioni 
"  wireworms."  The  ii»ecls  in  the  larval  or  wireworm  stage 
attack  the  roots  of  plants,  eating  them  away  below  the  ground. 
The  eggs  deposited  by  the  beetle  in  the  ground  develop  into 
yellowish-brown  wire-like  grubs  with  six  legs  on  the  first  three 
segments  and  a  ventral  prominence  on  the  anal  segment  The 
life  of  these  subterranean  pests  difTcrs  in  the  various  species; 
some  undoubtedly  {Agriotcs  Uneatum)  live  for  three  or  four  yeais, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  they  gnaw  away  at  the 
roots  of  plants,  carrying  wholesale  destruction  before  them. 
When  mature  they  pass  deep  into  the  ground  and  pupate,  appcu- 
ing  after  a  few  months  as  the  click  beetles  (fig.  i).    Mostcropsaie 
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PlO.  t.— A,  'Wireworm:  B,  pupa  of  Click  Beetle:  C,  adult  Clkk 
Beetle  iApiotes  lineal*m). 

attacked  by  them, but  they  are  particularly  destructive  toiHicat 
and  other  cereals.  With  such  subterranean  pests  little  can  le 
done  beyond  rolling  the  land  to  keep  it  firm,  and  thus  preveatiaf 
them  from  moving  rapidly  from  plant  to  plant.  A  tew  cio|a, 
such  as  mustard,  seem  deleterious  to  them.  By  growing  mustard 
and  ploughing  it  in  green  the  ground  is  made  obnoxious  to  the 
wireworms,  and  may  even  be  cleared  of  them.  For  rool-fcedeis, 
bisulphidt  of  carbon  injected  into  the  soil  is  of  particular  vahie. 
One  ounce  injected  about  2  ft.  from  an  appletrecon  two  sides  has 
been  found  to  destroy  all  the  ground  form  of  the  wodly  apUs 
In  garden  cultivalion  it  is  most  useful  for  wireworm,  used  at  the 
rate  of  i  ounce  to  every  4  sq.  yds.    It  kills  aQ  root  pesU. 
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Id  Gnat  Briuin  the  flek  beetles  {Haltiddae)  are  one  of  tbe 
most  urious  enemies;  one  of  (hese,  the  turnip  6ca  (PkyUdnla 
ntmorum),  has  in  some  yean,  notably  1881,  caused  more  than 
£500,000  loss  in  England  and  Scotland  alone  by  eating  the  young 
leedUng  turnips,  cabbage  and  other  Crucijtrat.  In  some  years 
three  or  four  sowings  have  to  be  made  before  a  "plant"  is 
produced,  enormous  loss  in  labour  and  .cost  of  seed  alone  being 
thus  involved.  These  beetles,  characterized  by  their  skipping 
movements  and  enlarged  hind  femora,  also  attack  the  hop 
(HatlUa  concinna),  the  vine  in  America  {Craptodera  chaiybea, 
Illig.),  and  numerous  other  species  of  plants,  being  specially 
harmful  to  seedlings  and  young  growth.  Soaking  the  seed  in 
strong-smelling  substances,  such  as  paraffin  and  turpentine,  has 
been  found  efficacious,  and  in  some  districts  paraffin  sprayed 
over  the  seedlings  has  been  practised  with  decided  success.  .  This 
oil  generally  acts  as  an  excellent  preventive  of  this  and  other 
insect  attacks. 

In  all  climates  (ruit  and  forest  trees  suffer  from  weevils  or 
Curcvlumidae.  The  plum  curculio  iConotrachdut  nmupkar, 
Herbst)  in  America  causes  endless  harm  In  plum  orchards; 
curculios  in  Australia  ravage  the  vines  and  fruit  trees  (Prlhor- 
rkimus  Uugii,  Schon,  and  Le flaps  hofei,  Bohm,  &c.).  In  Europe 
a  number  of  "  long-snout«l "  beetles,  such  as  the  raspberry 
weevils  (Oliorkynckui  picipa),  the  apple  blossom  weevil  {Antluf- 
tUMus  pomarum),  attack  fruit;  others,  as  the  "com  weevils" 
(Caiandra  oryae  and  C.  iranaria),  attack  stored  rice  and  com; 
wh|lc  others  produce  swollen  patches  on  roots  (CmlarAjscAw 
tukkoUii),ltc.  AlltheseCiirciiyimidacareverylimidcrealures, 
falling  to  the  ground  at  the  least  shock.  This  habit  can  be  used 
as  a  mcaps  of  killing  them,  by  placing  boards  or  sacks  coveted 
with  tar  below  the  trees,  which  are  then  gently  shakes.  At  many 
of  these  beetles  are  nocturnal,  this  trapping  should  take  place 
at  night.  Larval  "  weevils  "  mostly  feed  on  the  toots  of  plants, 
but  some,  such  as  the  nut  weevil  (Baianinus  nimnii),  liv«  as 
larvae  inside  fmit.  Seeds  of  various  plants  are  also  attacked 
by  weevils  of  the  family  BriuUda;  especially  beans  and  peas. 
These  seed-feeders  may  be  killed  in  the  sneds  by  subjecting  then 
to  the  fumes  of.bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  corn  weevils  iCaUindra 
panaho  and  C.  orytae)  are  now  found  all  over  the  world,  in  many 
cases  rendering  whole  cargMS  of  corn  useless. 

The  most  important  Hymenoptctous  pests  are  the  sawffies  or 
TaUtredinithc,  which  in  their  larval  stage  atuck  abnoat  all 
vegetation,  llie  larvae  of  these  are  usually  spoken  of  as  "  false 
caterpillars,"  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  the  larvae  of  a 
moth.  They  are  most  ravenous  feedeia,  stripping  bushes  and 
trees  completely  of  their  foliage,  and  even  fruit.  Sawfly  larvae 
can  at  once  be  recognized  by  the  curious  positions  tbey  assume, 
and  by  the  number  of  pro-legs,  which  exceeds  ten.  The  female 
bys  her  eggs  in  a  slit  made  by  means  of  her  "  saw-like  "  ovipositor 
in  the  leal  or  fruit  of  a  tree.  The  pupae  in  matt  of  these  pests 
are  found  in  an  earthen  cocoon  beneath  the  ground,  or  in  some 
cases  above  ground  {.Lepkyrut  pint).  One  species,  the  slugworm 
( Erutampa  limatina),  is  coromoo  to  Europe  and  America;  the 
larva  is  a  curious  slug-like  creature,  found  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaves  of  the  pear  and  cherry,  which  secretes  a  slimy  coating 
from  its  skin.  Currant  and  gooseberry  are  also  attacked  by 
tawfly  larvae  (JVrmatiu  riitiii  and  N,  vetUriemui)  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  Otberspecicsattackthestalksofgrasaesandcora 
(Cipkus  pytuxw")-  Forest  trees  also  suffer  from  their  ravages, 
especially  the  conifers  (Lopkyria  pint).  Another  group  of 
Hymcnoptera  occasionally  causes  much  harm  in  fir  plantations, 
namely,  the  Siticidat  or  wood-wasps,  whose  brvac  burrow  into 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  thus  kill  them.  For  all  exposed 
sawfly  larvae  hellebore  washes  are  most  fatal,  but  they  must  not 
be  used  over  ripe  or  ripening  fruit,  as  the  hellebore  is  poisonous. 

The  order  Diptcra  contains  a  host  of  serious  pesls.  These 
two-winged  insects  attack  all  kinds  of  plants,  and  also  animals 
in  their  larval  stage.  Many  of  the.  adults  an  bloodsuckers 
(Ttthanidae,  CulUidat,  &c.);  others  are  parasitic  In  their  larval, 
stage  {Oestridae,  &c.).  The  best-known  dipterous  pests  are  the 
Hessian  fly  (Cuidomyia  deilruclor),  the  pear  midjge  (Diptosis 
pyfitora),  the  Iruit  flics  {Ttpkrilia  Tyrmi  of  Queeaalaod  and 


Htlkttpktra  capUla  or  the  Mediterranean  fniit  fly),  the  ooloD 
fly  (Pkorbia  ctpetorum),  and  numerous  corn  pests,  such  as  the 
gout  fly  ICUaropibumopitf)  and  the  frit  fly  (Oscinit  frit). 
Animals  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  hot  flies  (Ocslridae)  and  gad 
flies  iTabanidae);  while  the  tsetse  disease  is  due  to  the  tsetse 
fly  (Ctmtima  mtrMilans),  carrying  the  protozoa  that  cause  the 
disease  from  oite  boise  to  another.  Other  flies  act  as  disease- 
carriers,  including  the  mosquitoes  {Aiupktla),  which  not  only 
carry  malarial  germs,  but  also  form  a  secondary  host  for  these 
paiasitet.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  wheat  an  lost  annually  in 
America  by  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly;  the  fruit  flies  of 
Australia  and  South  Africa  cause  ^nch  loss  to  orange  and 
citron  growers,  often  makiijg  It  necessary  to  cover  the  trees  in 
muslin  tents  for  protection.  Of  animal  pests  the  ox  warbles 
IHypoderma  lincata  and  H.  bavis)  are  the  most  important  (set 
fig.  s).  Tlie  "  hots"  or  larvae  of  these  flics  live  under  the  skin 
of  cattle,  produdag  large  swollen  Yumpa^"  warbles  "—in  which 
the  "hots"  mature  (fig.  2).  'These  parasites  damage  the  Ude, 


Fig.  3.7-^, Ox  Bot  Maggot:  B,  pupanum;  C,  Ox  Warble  Fly 

set  up  inflammation,  and  cause  immense  lou  to  farmers,  herds- 
men and  butchers.  The  tmivttial  attack  that  bss  been  made 
upon  thia  pest  has,  however,  latfely  decreased  its  nnmbeia.  In 
Amtrici  cattle  suffer  much  from  the  bom  fly  (HaemaUiia 
itrrala).  The  dipterous  garden'pests,  such  as  the  onion  fly, 
carrot  fly  and  celery  fly,  can  best  be  kept  in  check  by  the  use 
of  paraffin  emulsiona  and  the  treatment  of  the  soil  with  gas-lime 
after  the  crop  is  lifted.'  Cereal  pests  can  only  be  treated  by 
general  cleanliness  and  good  farming,  and  of  count  they  are 
largely  kept  down  by  the  rotation  ol  crops. 

Lepidopterous  enemies  are.  ntunenus  all  over  the  world. 
Fruit  suffers  much  from  the  Urvae  of  the  Geomelridat,  the  so- 
called  "  looper-larvac  "  or  "  canker-worms."  Of  these  geometers 
the  winter  moth  {Cktimaltbia  Inmata)  Isone'of  the  chief  culprits 
in  Europe  (fig.  j).'^1>e  females  in  this  moth  and  in  others  sillied 
to  it  are  wingless.' >  These  insects  pass  the  pupal  stage  in  the 
ground,  and  reach  the  bought  to  Uy  their  eggs  by  crawling  up 
the  trunks  of  the  trees.  To  check  them,  "grease-banding" 
round  the  trees  has  been  adopted;  but  as 
many  other  pests  eat  the  leafage,  it  is  best  to  ' 
kill  all  at  once  by  spraying  with  arsenical 
poisons.  Among  other  notable  Lepidopterous 
pests  are  the  "  surface  larvae  "  or  cutworms 
{Agrolis  tpp.),  the  caterpillars  of  various 
Noctuae;  the  codling  moth  {Carpocapsa  .';■ 
pamantUa),  which  causes '\he  maggot  in  N 
apples,  has  now  becoqie'a  universal  pest,  ^  (A^ 
having  spread  from  Europe  to  America  and 
to  most  of  the  British^  Coknies.  In  many  Fic.  3.— Looper- 
years  quite  half  tht  apple  crop  is  lost  in  larva  of  Winter 
England  owing  to  the  Utyaa  destroying  the  JJ°'''if^'''~'*** 
fruit.  Sugar-canes  suflef  from  the  sugar-  *«"■""'• 
cane  borer  (Diatitca  laickni)  In  the  West  Indies,  tobacco 
from  the  larvae  of  hawk  moths  (Spkintidat)  in  America;  com 
and  grass  from  varhms  Lepidopterous  pests  all  over  the  world. 
Iiior  an  stored  foodt  excapt,  for  Bach  kitt  annually  t-' 
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place  in  com  and  flowr  from  the  praience  ot  the  lame  of  the 
Uediterranean  6our  moth  (Eficslia  iunitUa);  while  fun  and 
clothes  are  often  ruined  by  the  clothes  moth  ( Tiiua  IrapaeUa). 
By  far  the  most  destructive  insects  in  warm  climates  belong 
to  the  Hemiptera,  especially  to  the  Coccidat  or  scale  insects. 
All  fruit  and  forest  trees  sufler  from  these  curious  insects,  which 
in  the  female  sex  always  remain  apterous  and  apodal  and 
live  attached  to  the  barfc,  leaf  and  fruit,  hidden  beneath 
variously  formed  scale-like  coverings.  The  male  scales 
differ  in  form  from  the  female;  the  adult  male  is  winged, 
and  is  rarely  seen.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  beneath 
the  scaly  coveting,  from  which  hatch  cut  little  active 
six-legged  larvae,  which  wander  about  and  soon  begin  to 
form  a  new  scale.  The  Coccidae  can,  and  mainly  do, 
breed  asezually  (paithcnogenetically).  One  of  the  most 
important  is  the  San  Jos£  scale  (Aspidiotus  pemicions), 
which  in  warm  climates  attacks  all  fruit  and  many  other 
trees,  which,  if  unmolested,  it  will  soon  kill  (fig.  4). 
These  scales  breed  very  rapidly;  Howard  states  one 
may  give  rise  to  a  progeny  of  3,216,080,400  in  one 
year.  Other  scale  insects  of  note  are  the  cosmopolitan 
mussel  sCale  {MytUaspis  pomorum)  and  the  Australian. 
Icerya  purchasi.  The  former  attacks  apple  and  pear; 
the  latter,  which  selects  srange  and  citron,  was  introduced 
into  America  from  Australia,  and  carried  ruin  before  it 
in  some  orange  districts  until  its  natural  enemy,  the 
lady-bird  beetle,  Vedalia  cardinaliSf  was  also  imported.  Fig.  s- 
t  After  the  Couidat  the  next  most  important  insects  ^^'  ^' 
economicallyaretheplantliceorifpAuftifiie.  These  breed  I'^'"'''  ' 
with  great  rapidity  under  favourable  conditions:  one  by  the  end  of 
the  year  will  be  accountable,  according  to  Linnaeus,  for  the  enor- 
mous number  of  a  quintillion  of  its  species.  Aphides  are  bom,  as 
a  rule,  alive,  and  the  young  soon  commence  to  reproduce  again. 
Their  food  consists  mainly  of  the  sap  obtained  from  the  leaves 
and  blossom  of  plants,  but  some  also  live  on  the  roots  of  plants 
(Phylloxera  vasiatrix  and  Sckitoneura  tanigera).  Aphides  often 
rain  whole  crops  of  fruit,  com,  hops,  &c.,  by  sucking  out  the  sap, 
and  not  only  check  growth,  but  may  even  entail  the  death  of  the 
plant.  Reproduction  is  mainly  asexual,  the  females  producing 
living  young  without  the  agency  of  a  male.  Males  in  nearly  all 
apedes  appear  once  a  year,  when  the  last  female  generation,  the 
ovigctous  generation,  is  fertilised,  and  a  few  large  ova  an  pro- 
duced to  carry  on  the  continuity  of  the  species  over  the  winter. 
Some  aphides  live  only  on  one  species  of  plant,  othcis  on  two  or 
more  plants.    An  example  of  the  latter  is  seen  in  the  bop  aphis 


in  patches  from  old  apple  trees,  where  the  insects  Ihre  in  the 
rough  bark  and  iorm  cankered  growths  both  above  and  bdow 
ground.  Aphides  are  provided  with  a  mealy  skin,  which  docs 
not  allow  water  to  be  attached  to  it,  and  thus  insecticides  for 
destroying  them  contain  soft  soap,  which  fixes  the  aolotioo 
to  the  skin;  paraffin   is  added  to  conode  the  skin,  and  the 


Fie,  4.— San  Jaa<  Scale  {Atpidiaiu  ftnuciotus).    A,  Male  scale 
B,  female;  C.  larva;  D,  female  scale;  E,  male  scale. 

(Pkfrodfm  humtilit,  wUch'paacs  the  winter  and  lives  on  the 
aloe  and  damson  in  the  egg  stage  until  the  middle  of  May  or  bter, 
■nd  then  fliesolf  to  the  hops,  where  it  causes  endless  ham  all 
the  summer  (fig.  5);  it  flies  back  to  the  prunes  to  lay  its  eggs 
when  the  hops  are  ripe.  Another  aphis  of  importance  is  the 
woolly  aphis  ISckataeara  fowfcra)  of  the  apple  and  pear:  it 
woctts  taft«_ptjwhiu  flocculent  jroal  often  to  be  seen  hanging 


—The  Hop  Aphis  (Pluredcn  humtJi).  A,  Winged  female ;  B,  winged 
ovigcrous  wmgless  female;  D,  viviparous  wingless  female  fraoi 
pupal  stage. 

soft  soap  blocks  up  the  breathing  pores  and  so  produces 
asphyxiation. 

Amongst  Ortlupten  we  find  many  noxious  insects,  itotably 
the  locusts,  which  travel  in  vast  cloud-like  armies,  clearing  the 
whole  country  before  them  of  all  vegetable  life.  The  most 
destructive  locust  is  the  migratory  locust  (Lecutta  mifraloria), 
which  causes  wholesale  d(struction  in  the  East.  Large  pits  are 
dug  across  the  line  of  advance  of  these  great  Insect  armies  to 
stop  them  when  in  the  larval  or  wingless  stage,  and  even  huge 
bonfires  are  lighted  to  check  their  flight  when  adult.  So  deiue  are 
these  "  locust  clouds  "  that  they  sometimes  quite  darken  the 
air.  The  commonest  and  moit  widely  distributed  migratory 
locust  is  Pachytylai  citurasuns.  The  mole  cricket  (Cr^Ulatpt 
tulffiris)  and  various  cockroaches  (BlatlUae)  ire  also  amoogsl 
the  pesu  found  in  this  order. 

^  Of  NaiToptoa  there  are-  bur  few  injurious  species,  and 
many,  such  as  the  lace^wing  flies  {HemerobiUo*),  are 
ben^dal.  " 

The  TnaUunl  of  Insect  PeslsT— Oat  of  the  BoM  im-' 
portaat  ways  of  keeping  insect  pests  in  check  is  by 
'  spraying  "  or  "  waahing."  This  method  has  made  gmi 
advances  in  recent  years.  All  the  pioneer  work  has  bees 
done  in  America;  in  fact,  until  the  South-Easteni 
Agricultural  College  undertook  the  elucidation  of  this 
subject,  little  was  known  of  it  in  England  except  by  a 
few  growers.  The  results  and  history  of  this  essential 
method  of  treatment  are  embodied  in  Professor  Lode* 
mann's  work  on  the  Sproyint  e/  Plants,  1896.  In  this 
treatment  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  what  the  cntono- 
iogist  teaches  u\  that  is,  the  nature,  habiu  and  stmctare 
of  the  pest. 

\    For  Insects  provided  with  a  biting  mouth,  which  take' 
nourishment    from   the   whole   leaf,   shoot   or   fruit,    the 
poisonous  washes  used  are  chiefly  arsenical    The  two  most 
,  ^.<'  uieful  arsenical  sprays  are  Paris  green  and  arsenate  of  lead. 
UMCt,  To  nuke  the  former,  mix  i  oz.  o(  the  Paris  green  with  is 
gallons  of  aolt  water.,  and  add  3  oa.  of  time  and  a  aouul 
quantity  of  agricultural  treacle;  the  latter  is  prepared  by  <!■»■ 
solving  3  oz.  of  acetate  of  lead  in  a  little  water,  then  I  ox.  of 
arsenate  of  soda  in  water  and  mixing  the  two  well  towther,  and 
adding  the  whole  to  16  gallons  of  soft  water ;  to  this  ia  added  a  small 
,  quantity  of  coaise  treacle.    For  pieicing-mouthed  pests  like  A  pkiia 
no  wash  is  of  use  unless  it  contains  a  basis  of  soft  soap.     This  soft- 
soap  wash  kills  by  contact,  and  may  be  prepared  in  the  following 
wBy> — Dissolve  6  to  8  lb  of  the  best  soft  soap  in  boiling  soft  water 
and  srhile  attU  hot  (but  o<  oounc  taken  oS  ibe  ire)  add  .1  galloo  of 
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paraffin  AH  and  churn  well  tegMlicr  with  •  foKe-paap;  the  whole 
may  then  be  mixed  with  too  sallonf  of  aoft  water.  The  oil  readily 
separates  from  the  water,  and  tnui  a  perfect  emulaion  ia  not  obtained: 
this  difficulty  haa  been  aolved  by  Mr  Coonn'a  paiaffin  naphthalene 
waab,  which  u  patented,  but  can  be  nade  for  private  uie.  It  i> 
prepared  aa  followa:— Soft  ioap,  6  lb  diaaolvcd  in  I  quart  of  water: 
naphthalene,  10  oa.  mind  with  i)  pint  of  paiafiin;  the  whole  ia 
mixed  together.  When  required  for  uae,  i  lb  of  the  compound  ia 
dissolved  in  5  to  10  gallons  of  warm  water. 

Theae  two  waabea  are  eaaential  to  the  well-being  of  every  orchard 
in  an  cUmate*.  Not  only  can  we  now  destroy  larval  and  adult 
insects,  but  we  can  also  attack  them  in  the  egg  suge  by  the  uae  of 
a  caustic  alkali  wash  during  the  winter;  besides  destroying  the 
eggs  of  such  pests  as  the  Psyttidat,  red  spider,  and  some  aphides, 
this  also  removes  ti»  vegetal  encumbrmnces  which  shelter  numerous 
other  Insect  peats  oliring  the  cold  part  of  the  year.  Caustic  alkali 
wash  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1  n  of  crude  potash  and  i  lb  of 
caustic  soda  in  soft  water,  mixing  the  two  solutions  together,  adding 
to  them  i  lb  of  soft  soap,  and  diluting  with  >0  gallons  of  soft  water 
when  required  for  use.  Another  approved  insecticide  for  scale 
insects  is  resin  wash,  which  acts  In  two  ways:  first,  corroding  the 
soft  scales,  and  second,  fixing  the  harder  scales  to  stop  the  egress  of 
the  hexapod  larvae.  It  is  prepared  as  follows ; — First  crush  8  lb  of 
resin  in  a  sack,  and  then  place  the  resin  in  warm  water  and  boil  in  a 
cauldron  until  thoroughly  dissolved;  then  melt  lo  lb  of  caustic  soda 
in  enough  warm  water  to  keep  it  liquid,  end  mix  with  the  dissolved 
resin;  keep  stirring  until  the  mixture  assumes  a  clear  coffee-colour, 
and  for  ten  minutes  afterwards;  then  add  enough  warm  water  to 
bring  the  whole  up  to  25  gallons,  and  well  stir.  ■  Bottle  this  off.  and 
when  required  for  use  dilute  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  warm  iott 
water,  and  spray  over  the  trees  in  the  early  spring  just  before  the 
buds  burst-  Formites(i4car>)sulphuristhecssential  ingredient  ofa 
spray.  'Liver  of  sulphur  has  been  found  lo  be  the  best  form,  especi- 
ally wheii  mixed  with  a  paraffin  emulsion.  Bud  mites  {Phyiopltdat, 
fig.  6)  are  of  course  not  affected.  Sulphur  wash  is  made  by  addinp  to 
every  10  gallons  of  warm  paraffin  emulaion  or  paraffin-naphthalone- 
emulsilm  7  ox.  of  liver  of  sulphur,  and  stirring  until  the  sulphur  is 
well  mixed.  This  is  applied  as  an  ordinary  spray.  Nursery  stock 
should  always  be  treated  to  kill  scale,  aphis  and  other  pests  which 
it  may  carry,  by  the  gas  treatment,  particularly  in  the  case  of  stock 
importedfrom  a  foreign  climate.  This  treatment,  both  out  ol  doors 
and  under  glass,  is  carried  out  aa  follows: — Cover  the  plants  in  t.ulk 
with  a  light  gas-tight  cloth,  or  put  them  in  a  special  fumi^.itmg 
house,  ana  then  place  1  oz.  of  cyanide  of  ootassium  in  lumps  in  a  dish 
with  water  beneath  the  covering,  and  then  pour  1  or.  of  sulphuric 
acid  over  it  (being  careful  not  to  inhale  the  poisonous  fumes)  for 
every  l(XX>  cub.  ft.  t>f  space  beneath  the  cover.  The  gas  generated, 
prussic  acid,  should  be  left  to  work  for  at  least  an  hour  before  the 
stock  is  removed,  when  all  forms  of  animal  lilc  will  be  destroyed. 

For  aprayin^r  proper  instruments  mu^t  be  u^d.  hy  means  of 
which  tne  liquid  is  sent  out  over  the  plants  in  u^  fine  a  mist  as 
possible.  Numerous  pumps  and  noislcs  are  now  made  by  which 
this  end  ia  attained.  Both  horse  and  hand  machine*  are  employed, 
the. former  for  hops  and  laree  orchards,  the  latter  for  bush  fruit 
and  gardens.  In  America,  where  trees  in  parks  as  well  as  orchards 
and  gardens  are  treated,  steam-power  is  sometimes  used.  Among 
the  moat  inporunt  sprayers  are  the  Strawsoo  horae  sprayers  and 


Pio.  6,— Bod  Mites  (PhyfpMM).    A,  Cumnt  Bud  Mite  (Phylctha 
nbu);B,  Nut  Bud  Mite  {P.  awttame). 

the  smaller  Eclair  and  Notus  knapsack  pampa,  carried  on  the  bacK 
(fig.  7).  The  nooalcs  for  "  mistifying  '  the  wash  most  in  use  are 
known  aa  the  Vermorel  and  Riley's,  which  can  be  fitted  to  any 
length  of  tubing,  so  as  to  reach  any  height,  and  can  be  turned  in 
any  directk>n.  The  pumps  in  the  machine  keep  the  insectidde- 
conauntly  mined,  ami  at  the  same  time  force  the  wish  with  (rcM 


strength-through  the  nonle,  and  ao'tb  the  exteiior,  as  a  fbie  mbt; 
every  part  of  the  plant  is  thus  affected. 

Bent/Uial  Insects  have  also  to  be.  considered  In  economic 
entomology. ;  They  are  of  two  kinds— (t)  those  that  help  to 
keep  down  an  excess  of  other  insects  by  acting  either  as  parasites 


Fic.  7 — Knapsack  Spiayet  for  Liquid  Insecticides, 
or  by  being  insectivorous  in  habit;  and  (>)  insects  of  economic 
value,  such  as  the  bee  and  silkworm.  Amongst  the  most  im- 
portant friends  to  the  farmer  and  gardener  are  the  Hymenop- 
teious  families  ,o(  ichneumon  flies  {Ickneumonidae  and 
BraamUat);  the  Dipteraus  families 5yrpAUae and  TachtHidai; 
the  Coleopterous  families  CcccimUidae  and  CatabUae;  and  the 
Neuropterous  BeturMidae,  or  lace-wing  flics.  Ichneumon  flies 
lay  their  eggs  either  in  the  larvae  or  ova  of  other  insects,  and  the 
ponsitcs  destroy  their  host.  In  this  way  the  Hessian  fly  is 
doubtless  kept  in  check  in  Europe,  and  the  aphides  meet  with 
serious  bihdtuice  to  their  increase.  If  a  number  of  plant-lice 
uc  examined,  a  few  will  be  found  looking  like  little  pearls; 
these  are  the  dried  skins  of  those  that  have  been  killed  by 
IdmeumtnUae.  The  Syrpkidae,  or  hover  files,  ate  almost 
exclusively  aphis-feedeis  in  their  larval  stage.  Tachiita  flies 
attack  lepidopterons  larvae.  One  of  the  most  notable  examples 
of  the  use  of  insect  allies  is  the  case  of  the  Australian  lady-bird, 
Vedalia  eariinalis,  which,  in  common  with  all  lady-birds,  feeds 
oS  ApUdat  and  CtctOot.  The  Icerya  scale  {Icerya  ^rckasi) 
impoited  into  America  mined  the  orange  groves,  but  its  enemy, 
the  Vtdalia,  was  also  imported  fiom  Australia,  and  counteracted 
its  abnormal  increase  with  such  great  results  that  the  crippled 
orange  groves  are  now  once  more  profitable,  (F.  V.  T.) 
'  BOOMOMICS  (from  the  Gr.  timnnuii,  x.  Tix>"l,  from 
elm,  a  bouse,  and  ftitot,  rule, — the  "art  of  househoM 
management "),  the  general  term,  with  its  synonym  "  poli- 
tical economy,"  for  the  science  or  study  of  wealth  (wcUare) 
and  its  productk)n,  applicable  either  to  the  individual,  the 
family,  the  State,  or  in  the  widest  sense,  the  world.  How  far 
the  same  considerations  apply  to  all  these  spheres  js  one  of  the 
problems  of  economic  thought  in  its  widest  s6nse.  The  term 
"  economy  "  (q.t.)  by  itself,  which  should  strictly  mean  the  art 
of  applying  money  (or  wealth)  wisely,  has  commonly  come  to 
mean  the  art  of  saving  money,  or  spending  as  little  as  possible. 
In  practice  the  study  of "  political  "  economy  is  mainly  devoted 
to  the  sphere  of  the  State;  the  welfare  of  the  individual  as  a 
member  of  the  State,  and  ol  the  State  in  its  relation  toihe  world, 
being  internal  aspects  of  the  prosperity  of  the  State  itself. 
Economics  thus  includes  the  discussion  of  all  the  numerous 
facton  which  make  life  profitable,  whether  lo  the  nation  or  t« 
the  business,  or  to  the  individual  man.  It  may  he  conieived 
cither  as  an  historical  science  (What  principles  have  in  fact  paid  ?), 
or  as  an  abstract  science  (What  are  the  true  principles  which 
must  pay,  presupposing  an  ideal  ?).  Economists  at  diHereot 
times  have  studied  both  aspects,  at^cording  to  their  lights,  and 
infhienced  by  historical  conditions  of  philosophic  thought.  A 
text-book  on  economics  necessarily  deals,  therefore,  with  .the 
whole  subject  in  a  manner  which  need  not  here  be  followed, 
since  separate  articles  aie  devoted  in  this  work  to  the  biographies 
of  wfiien  OB  econMnics,  and  also  to  the  piincipal  economic 
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qoestians  involved,  nnder  tbeir  own  hetdingfc  In  tliis  article 
we  propose  therefore  to  confine  ounelva  to  dixciusing  the 
character  and  subject-matter  of  the  adence,  indicating  its 
lelation  to  other  adences,  and  nplaining  the  methods  by  which 
economists  reach  their  conclusions. 

Wc  understand  by  economics  the  science  which  investigates 
the  manner  in  which  nations  or  other  larger  or  smaller  com- 
munities, and  thdr  individual  membera,  obtain  food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  whatever  else,  is  considered  desirable  or  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  and  imptovement  of  the  conditions  of  life. 
It  is  thus  the  study  of,  the  life  of  communities  with  special 
reference  to  one  side  of  their  activity.  It  necesaarily  involves  the 
scientific  examination  of  the  structure  and  organization  of  the 
community  or  communities  in  question;  their  history,  their 
customs,  laws  and  institutions;  and  the  relations  between 
their  members,  in  so  far  as  they  aSect  or  are  affected  by  this 
department  of  their  activity. 

At  the  root  of  all  economic  investigation  lies  the  conception 
of  the  standard  of  life  of  the  community.  By  this  expression 
we  do  not  mean  an  idea^  mode  of  living,  but  the  habits  and 
requirements  of  life  generally  current  in  a  community  or  grade 
of  sodety  at  a  given  period.  The  standard  of  life  of  the  ordinary 
well-toHlo  middle  class  in  England,  for  example,  indudcs  not 
only  food^  dothing  and  shelter  of  b  kind  different  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  a  simikr  dasa  in  other  countries  and  of 
other  classes  in  Engknd,  but  a  highly  complicated  mechanism, 
both  public  and  private,  for  ministering  to  these  primary  needs, 
habits  of  social  intercourse,  educational  and  sanitary  organization, 
recreative  arrangements  and  many  other  elements.  Many 
influences  operating  for  a  long  period  of  time  on  the  character 
and  the  environment  of  a  class  go  to  determine  its  standard  of 
life.  In  a  modem  industrial  community  it  is  possible  to  express 
this  standard  faidy  accunitely  for  the  purposes  of  economic 
investigation  in  terms  of  money  (9.*.).  But  it  is  doubtful  whetbet 
the  most  complete  investigation  would  ever  enable  as  to  indude 
all  the  elements  o(  the  standard  of  life  in  a  money  estimate.  The 
character,  tastes  and  capadty  for  management  of  diGferent 
individuals  and  groups  differ  so  widdy  that  equal  iacomea  do 
not  necessarily  imply  identity  of  standard.  In  the  investigation 
of  past  times,  the  incommensurate  elements  of  well-being  are  so 
numerous  that  merely  money  fstimates  are  frequently  misleading. 
The  conception  of  the  standard  of  life  involves  also  some  estimate 
of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  people  are  prepared  to  make  to 
obtain  it;  of  their  ideals  and  character;  of  the  rektive  strength 
of  the  different  motives  which  usually  determine  thdr  conduct. 
But  no  carefully  devised  calculus  can  take  the  place  of  insight, 
observation  and  experience.  The  economist  should  be  a  man 
of  wide  sympathies  and  practical  sagadty,'in  dose  touch  with 
men  of  different  grades,  and,  if  possible,  experienced  in  affairs. 

It  is  evident  that  no  permanent  clarification  is  possible  of 
what  is  or  is  no£  of  economic  significance.  No  general  rules, 
applicable  to  all  times,  can  be  laid  down  as  to  what 
phenomena  roust  be  examined  or  what  may  be  neglected 
in  economic  inquiry.  The  different  departments  of 
human  activity  are  organically  connected,  and  all 
facts  relating  to  the  life  of  a  community  have  a  near  or  remote 
economic  significance.  For  short  historical  periods,  indeed, 
many  phenomena  are  so  remotdy  connected  with  the  ordinary 
business  of  life  that  we  may  ignore  them,  But  at  any  moment 
spcdal  causes  may  bring  into  the  field  of  economic  inquiry 
whole  departments  of  life  which  have  hitherto  been  legitimatdy 
ignored.  In  times  past,  biblical  exegesis,  rdigious  ideals,  and 
ecclesiastical  oiganifttion,  the  purely  political  aims  of  statesmen, 
diance  combinations  of  part^  politics  and  the  intrigues  of 
diplomatists,  class  prejudice,  aodal  conventions,  apparently 
sudden  changes  of  economic  policy,  capricious  changes  of  fashion 
— all  these  causes  and  many  others  have  exerted  >  direct  and 
immediate  influence  on  the  economic  life  of  the  community. 
In  our  own  day  wc  have  had  many  illustrations  of  the  manner 
in  which  special  dicumstanccs  may  at  once  bring  an  almost 
unnoticed  series  of  scientific  investigations  into  direct  and  vital 
relation  with  the  business  world.    The  ff onnmiit  muat,  therefore. 


not  only  be  prepared  to  take  account  of  the  physical  featons  of 
the  wodd,  the  geneizl  structure  and  organization  of  the  induury 
and  commerce  of  different  states,  the  character  of  thdr  administra- 
tion and  other  important  causes  of  economic  change.  Hemustbe 
in  touch  with  the  actual  life  of  the  community  he  is  studying, 
and  cultivate  "  that  openness  and  alertness  of  the  mind,  that 
sensitiveness  of  the  judgment,  which  can  rapidly  grasp  the 
significaiux  of  at  first  sight  unrelated  discoveries  or  events." 

Some  people  are  of  opinion  that  the  facton  to  be  taken  account 
of  in  economic  investi^tion  are  so  numerous  that  progress  on 
these  lines  is  impossible.  It  would  certainly  be  impossible  if  we 
bad  to  begin  dt  novo  to  construct  the  whole  fabric  of  economic 
science.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  do  this 
in  the  worid  of  sdence  than  it  is  in  the  worid  of  business  or  politics. 
There  is  in  existence  a  vast  store  of  acctmiulated  knowledge,  and 
few,  if  any,  departments  of  economics  have  been  left  quite  un- 
Uluminateid  by  the  researches  of  former  generations.  Progress  it 
the  result  of  adaptation  rather  than  reconstruction.  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  economic  work  in  modem  times  is  carried 
on  by  consdously  or  unconsdously  assodated  effort,  and  although 
it  must  always  require  high  qualities  of  judgment,  capadty  and 
energy,  many  of  the  difficulties  which  at  first  sight  appear  so 
insuperable  ^ve  way  when  they  are  attacked.  In  some  wa>'s 
also  the  study  of  hi^y  devdopcd  organizations  like  the  modcni 
industrial  state  is  simpler  than  that  of  earlier  forms  of  sodety. 

In  the  earliest  times  for  which  we  have  abundant  matcrfaj 
the  economic  life  of  England  had  already  reached  in  certain 
directions  a  high  degree  of  complexity.  Even  in  the  rural 
districts,  manorial  records  reveal  the  existence  of  a  great  variety 
of  classes  and  groups  of  persons  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
economic  functions.  The  lord  of  the  manor  with  his  ofiidals 
and  retainers,'the  peasantry  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  personal 
dependence  and  mutual  rights  and  obh'gations,  constituted  a 
little  worid,  in  which  we  can  watch  the  play  of  motives,  and 
passions  not  so  dissimilar  as  we  are  sometimes  led  to  believe 
from  those  of  the  great  modem  world.  In  many  a 
country  district  the  gradations  of  sodal  tank  were  ^^ 
more  continuous,  the  opportunities  of  intercourse  niiftn 
more  frequent,  and  the  capadty  for  organization  J*"***" 
greater  than  in  modem  times.  The  manorial  accounts  2^^^,^ 
were  kept  with  precision  and  detail,  and  we  are  told 
that  a  skilled  offidal  could  estimate  to  the  utmost  farthing  the 
value  of  the  services  due  from  the  villdn  to  his  lord.  The  manor 
was  indeed  self-suffident  and  independent  in  the  sense  that  it 
could  furnish  everything  required  by  the  majority  of  the  in* 
habitants,  and  that  over  the  greater  port  of  rural  EngUad 
production  was  not  carried  on  with  a  view  to  a  distant  market. 
But  in  the  earliest  times  the  manor  was  subjected  to  external 
influences  of  great  importance.  Vast  areas  of  the  country  were 
in  fact  under  the  single  control  of  a  territorial  lord  or  an  ecclesi- 
astical foundation.  Every  manor  composing  these  great  fiets 
was  likdy  to  be  affected  by  the  poUcy  or  the  character  of  ibe 
administration  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  he,  again,  by  the  policy 
or  the  difficulties,  the  strength  or  the  weakness,  of  the  central 
government.  Foreign  trade  and  foreign  intercourse  were 
undeveloped,  but  thdr  influence  was  in  historical  times  nevet 
entirely  absent,  while  the  influence  of  Roman  law  and  the 
Christian  Church  constantly  tended  to  modi^  the  manoiial 
organization.  In  the  towns  the  division  of  labour  had  proceeded 
much  further  than  in  the  rural  districts,  and  there  were  in 
existence  organized  bodies,  such  as  the  Gild  Merchant  and  the 
crafts,  whose  functions  were  primarily  economic  But  one  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  town  life  in  the  middle  ages 
was  the  manner  in  which  munidpal  and  industrial  privileges 
and  responsibilities  were  interwoven.  In  modem  times  the 
artisan,  however  well  trained,  effident  and  painstaking  he  may 
be,  does  not,  in  virtue  of  these  qualities,  enjoy  any  munidpal 
or  polidcal  privileges.  By  meam  of  his  trade  union,  co^ipermtive 
sodety  or  club  he  may  gain  some  experience  in  the  management 
of  men  and  business,  and  in  so  far  as  the  want  of  a  suffidcnl 
income  does  not  constitute  an  insuperable  difl^culty,  be  may 
aban  ia  the  public  life  of  the  oountiy.    But  in  hi*  character  at 
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Mtbw  b*  enjoys  no  miini<^>ti  or  poUtlcd  privfleges.  Tn  tlie 
middk  ages  this  diflerentiatioa  of  the  ihdtistrial,  municipal  and 
poUtiotl  life  had  not  taken  place,  and  in  order  to  understand  tlie 
working  o{  at  first  sight  purely  economic  itgulation*  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  cloee  study  o<  the  functions  of  k)cal  govern- 
ment. But  this,  after  all,  docs  not  cany  us  very  far.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  records  in  which  we  study  the  town  life  of 
the  middle  ages,  it  follows  that  we  obtain  from  them  only  a  one- 
sided view.  No  one  knows  what  proportion  of  the  industrial 
population  was  included  in  the  organized  gilds,  or  how  complete 
was  the  control  exercised  by  these  bodies  over  tueir  members. 
Elaborate  regulations  were  in  force,  but  no  one  knows  bow  elastic 
they  were  in  practice.  Medieval  Englishmen  were  particularly 
apt  to  put  their  aspirations  into  a  legal  form,  and  then  rest 
satisfied  with  their  achievement.  The  number  of  regulations  is 
scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  their  administrative  success. 
Further,  as  the  country  became  more  consolidated  and  (be 
central  government  extended  its  authority  over  economic  affairs, 
new  regulations  came  into  force,  new  organs  of  government 
appeared,  which  were  sometimes  in  conflict,  sometimes  in  har- 
mony, with  the  existing  system,  and  it  becomes  for  a  time  far 
more  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  actual  working  of 
economic  institutions.  Thus  the  study  of  the  economic  life  of 
the  middle  ages  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  subjects  which 
can  engage  the  attention  of  man.  It  is  impassible  to  carry  the 
process  of  isolation  very  far.  The  different  threads  of  social 
activity  are  so  cloaely  interwoven  that  we  cannot  follow  any  one 
lor  very  long  without  forming  wrong  impressions,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  turn  back  and  study  others  which  seemed  at  first 
sight  unrelated  to  the  subject  of  our  investigations.  Under  an 
apparently  uniform  and  stable  system  of  social  regulation  there 
was  much  variation  and  movement,  the  significance  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Materials  for  {oming  such  an 
estimate  no  doubt  exist,  but  before  doing  so  we  have  to  study  in 
infinite  detail  a  vast  number  of  sqjarate  manors,  municipalities 
or  other  separate  economic  areas.  This  involves  great  iridustry 
on  the  part  of  many  scientific  workers.  Meanwhile  we  can 
0ustrate  the  economic  life  of  the  nuddle  ages,  describe  Its  main 
features,  indicate  the  more  important  m^isures  of  public  policy 
and  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  main  lines  of  devdopment. 

It  is  only  as  we  approach  more  modem  times  that  the  con- 
ditions of  economic  study  are  realised  and  economic  science, 
rnsiOawi  **  *e  understand  it,  becomes  possible.  Those  coodi- 
1  tions  are:  (i.)  the  Ufe  of  the  state  or  other  commonity 

*°°"''*'  or  commuruties  we  are  studying  must  be  so  diSeteo- 
"""*'  tiated  that  we  can  isolate  those  functions  which  are 
wholly  or  predominantly  economic  The  "separation  of  employ- 
ments "  is  not  only  a  condition  of  economic  efficieacy;  it  was 
necessary  before  we  could  have  an  economic  science,  (ii.)  We 
must  be  in  a  position  so  far  to  undeiitand  and  estimate  the 
character  and  motives  of  different  rlatifs  and  groups  in  these 
communities  that  we  can  rightly  interpret  their  action.  This 
condition  cannot  be  realised  without  great  difficulty,  for 
"economic  motives"  ate  very  different  in  different  periods, 
nations  and  classes,  and  even  for  short  periods  of  time  in  the 
same  country  are  modified  by  tlie  influence  of  other  motives  of 
an  entirely  different  order.  In  studying  the  economic  history 
of  the  iStb  century,  for  example,  it  is  not  enough  to  assume  with 
Defoe  that "  gain  is  the  design  oil  merchandise."  We  have  to  be 
saturated,  as  it  were,  with  i8th-centuiy  influences,  so  that  we 
can  realise  the  conditions  in  which  industry  and  trade  were 
carried  on,  before  we  can  rightly  explain  the  course  of  develop- 
ment. In  our  own  day  labour  disputes,  to  take  another  example, 
can  scarcely  ever  be  resolved  into  a  question  of  merely  pecuniary 
gain  or  loss.  The  significance  of  the  amount  of  money  involved 
varies  greatly  for  different  trades,  and  can  only  be  understood 
by  reference  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people  concerned. 
But  questions  of  sentiment,  shop-feeling  and  trade  cuatoms 
invariably  play  an  important  part,  (iii.)  Economics  can  never 
lead  to  anything  but  hypothetical  results  unless  we  not  only 
realize  that  we  must  "  take  account  of "  other  than  the  purely 
•conomic  factors,  but  abo  give  due  weight  and  rignififanfii  to 


these  factors.  No  ezi4anat!an  of  the  Industrial  situation  in 
Germany,  for  example,  would  be  intelligible  or  satisfactory  even 
from  the  economic  point  of  view  which  ignored  the  significance 
of  the  political  conditions  which  Germans  have  to  deal  with. 
So,  again,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  useful  comparative  estimate 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  transport  systems 
of  England,  the  United  States  and  Germany,  unless  we  keep 
constantly  in  view  the  very  different  geographical,  military  and 
political  conditions  which  these  ^sterns  have  to  satisfy,  (iv.) 
Sufficient  information  must  be  available  to  enable  us  to  test 
the  validity  of  our  hypotheses  and  conclusions.  Whatever 
"  method  "  of  economic  investigation  we  employ,  we  must  at 
every  stsge  see  bow  far  our  reasoning  is  borne  out  by  the  actual 
experience  of  life.  This  obvious  condition  of  scientific  inquiry  is 
very  far  from  being  completely  teaUzed  even  at  the  present  time. 
It  impUes  the  eadstence  of  a  well-trained  class  engaged  in  the 
work  of  collecting  information,  and  much  organization  both  by 
the  state  and  privMe  bodies.  These  four  conditions  csin  be 
reduced  to  two.  The  conimunity  we  are  studying  must  have 
reached  such  a  stage  of  development  that  its  economic  functions 
and  those  immediately  cognate  to  them  form  a  well-defined 
group,  and  adequate  means  must  be  available  so  that  we  can,  as 
it  were,  watch  the  performance  of  these  functions  and  test  our 
hypotheses  aitd  conclusions  by  observation  and  experience. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  why  we  trace  the  begitmings 
of  economics,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  in  the  i6th  century, 
and  why  the  application  of  strict  scientific  tests  in  this  subject 
of  human  study  has  become  possible  only  in  comparativdy 
recent  times.  Medievsl  economics  wss  little  more  than  a 
casuistical  system  of  elaborate  and  somewhat  artificial  rules  of 
conduct  From  the  dose  of  the  middle  ages  until  the  middle  of 
the  tSth  century  thousands  of  pamphlets  and  other  works  on 
economic  questions  were  published,  but  the  vast  majority,  of 
tlie  writers  have  little  or  no  scientific  importance.  Their  works 
frequently  contain  information  given  nowhere  dse,  and  throw 
much  light  on  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  age  in  which  they  wrote; 
It  is  abo  possible  to  find  in  diem  many  anticipations  of  the  views 
of  the  economists  of  later  times;  but  such  statements  were  ss 
a  rule  generated  merely  by  the  heat  of  controversy  on  some 
measure  or  event  of  practical  importance,  and  when  the  con- 
troversy died  down  were  seldom  regarded  or  incorporated  in  a 
scientific  system.  Trade  bias,  personal  impressiom  and  guess- 
work took  the  place  of  scientific  method.  This  was  inevitable 
in  the  absence  of  trustworthy  information  on  an  adequate  scale, 
and  from  the  immediately  practical  aims  of  the  writers.  But 
from  the  end  of  the  17th  century  economics  has  been  definitely 
recognized  ss  a  subject  of  scientific  study. 

In  modem  times  the  conditions  which  have  made  economic 
science  passible  have  also  inade  it  necessary.  While  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  strictly  economic  interpretation 
of  the  earlier  history  of  nations,  economic  interests  ^ 
so  govern  the  life  and  detomine  the  policy  of  modem 
states  that  other  forces,  like  those  of  religion  and 
politics,  seem  to  play  only  a  subsidiary  part,  modifying  here  and 
there  the  view  which  is  taken  of  particular  questions,  but  not 
changing. in  any  imptntant  degree  the  general  course  of  their 
development.  This  may  be,  in  the  historical  sense, .  merely  a 
passing  phase  of  human  progress,  due  to  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  industrial  revolution  to  all  tlie  dvilized  and  many  of  the 
undvilized  natioos  of  the  world,  bringing  in  its  train  the  con- 
solidation of  large  areas,  a  similarity  of  conditions  within  them, 
and  amongst  peoples  and  governments  a  great  increase  in  the 
strength  of  economic  motives.  When  the  wotld  has  settled 
down  to  the  new  conditions,  if  it  ever  does  so,  we  may  be  con- 
fronted with  problems  similar  to  those  which  our  forefathers 
hadtosolve.  But,  for  the  time,  if  we  know  the  economic  interests 
of  nations,  classes  and  individuals,  we  can  tell  with  more 
accuracy  than  ever  before  how  in  thae  iqng  tun  tfaigr  will  act. 
Public  policy  therefore  requites  the  dosest  possible  study  of  the 
economic  forces  which  are  moulding  the  destinies  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  world.  In  most  dvilised  countries  except  En^nd 
this  is  lecofuzed,  and  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  study 
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o(  economic  sdenee.  Bat  tfie  Mib)ect  if  not  only  of  Immediate 
concern  to  the  state  in  its  corpoiate  and  public  capacity.  The 
neglect  oi  it  in  the  domain  of  private  business  can  now  only  lead 
to  disaslFous.  results.  To  quote  from  a  useful  work  {Nalional 
BdmcatioH:  a  Symposium,  1901),  "  the  commercial  supremacy 
of  England  was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  of  which  superior 
intelligenoe,  in  the  ordinary  busineu  sense,  was  not  the  mo«t 
important.  Her  insular  position,  continuity  of  political  develop- 
ment and  freedom  from  domestic  broils  played  an  Important 
part  in  bringing  about  a  steady  and  continuous  growth  of  industry 
and  manufactures  for  several  generations  before  the  modem  era. 
The  great  wars  of  the  i8tb  and  the  beginning  of  the  t  gth  century, 
which  arrested  the  growth  of  continental  nations,  gave  England 
the  control  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  When  peace  was  restored, 
EngljnH  enjoyed  something  in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly.  The 
competition  of  France  ceased  for  a  time  to  be  an  important 
factor.  What  is  now  the  German  empire  was  a  mere  congeries 
of  small  states,  waging  perpetual  tariiS  wirs  upon  each  other. 
In  the  old  Prussian  provinces  alone  there  were  fifty-three  different 
customs  frontiers,  and  German  manufactures  ctnild  not  develop 
until  the  growth  of  the  Zollvereln  brought  with  it  commercial 
consolidation,  internal  freedom  and  greater  homogeneity  of 
economic  conditions.  The  Industries  of  the  United  States  were 
in  their  infancy.  Thus  the  productive  power  of  England  was 
unrivalled,  and  her  manufactures  and  business  men,  under  a 
regime  rapidly  approximating  to  complete  freedom  of  trade, 
could  reap  the  full  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  possession 
of  great  national  resources  and  production  by  machinery. 
Commercial  supremacy  required  not  so  much  highly  trained 
intelligence  amongst  manufacturers  and  merchants  as  keen 
business  instinct  and  a  certain  rude  energy.  In  the  last  genera- 
tion all  that  has  changed,  and  the  change  is  of  a  permanent 
charaaer.  The  struggle  of  the  future  must  inevitably  be 
between  a  number  of  great  nations,  more  or  less  equally  well 
equipped,  carrying  on  production  by  the  same  general  methods, 
each  one  trying  to  strengthen  its  industrial  and  commercial 
position  by  the  adoption  of  the  most  highly  developed  machinery, 
and  all  the  methods  suggested  by  scientific  resnrch,  policy  or 
experience.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
the  individual  merchant,  or  for  small  groups  of  mercbanu,  to 
acquaint  themselves,  by  personal  experience  alone,  with  more 
than  a  fractional  part  of  the  causes  which  aSect  the  business  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  The  spread  of  the  modem  industrial 
system  has  brought  with  it  the  modem  state,  with  its  millions 
of  consumers,  its  vast  area,  its  innumerable  activities,  its  com- 
plicated code  of  industrial  and  commercial  law.  At  the  same 
time,  the  revolution  in  the  means  of  transport  and  commuiucatioo 
has  destroyed,  or  is  tending  to  destroy,  local  markets,  and  closely 
interwoven  all  the  business  of  the  world.  Events  in  the  most 
distant  countries,  industrial  and  commercial  movements  at 
first  sight  unrelated  to  the  concerns  of  the  individual  merchant, 
now  exert  a  direct  and  immediate  influence  upon  his  inteiests. 
The  technical  training  of  the  factory  or  the  office,  the  experience 
of  business,  the  discharge  of  practical  duties,  necessary  as  they 
are,  do  not  infallibly  open  the  mind  to  the  large  issues  of  the 
moilem  business  world,  and  can  never  confer  the  detailed 
acquaintance  with  facts  and  principle*  which  lie  outside  the 
daily  routine  of  the  individual,  but  are  none  the  leaa  of  vital 
importance."  Economics,  therefore,  under  modem  conditions, 
is  not  onfy  a  subject  which  may  usefully  occupy  the  attention 
of  a  leisured  class  of  scientific  men.  It  should  form  part  of  the 
training  of  educated  men  of  all  classes,  on  ground*  of  public 
policy  and  administrative  and  business  efficiency. 

The  relatloas  between  economics  and  other  science*  cannot 
be  stated  in  a  very  general  form.    TI19  vary  for  <fiSecent 

periods,  and  an  not  the  same  {or  idl  branches  of 
imics.    There  is  no  subject  of  human  stndy  which 

may  net  be  at  some  time  or  other  of  economic  slgnlS- 
^S^  cance,  and  anything  which  affects  the  character,  the 

ideals  or  the  environment  of  man  may  make  it 
necessary  to  modify  our  asaumptloos  and  our  reasotHng  with 
legard  to  his  conduct  in  economic  aflain.    But  If  tb* 
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while  studying  one  side  of  man's  acttvttfes,  mtot  also  cultfratt 
all  other  branches  of  human  learning,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
substantial  progress  can  be  made.  The  economist  frankly 
assumes  the  reality  of  the  existing  worid  and  takes  men  as  they 
are,  or  as  they  have  been  if  he  is  studying  past  times.  His 
assumptions  are  based  upon  ordinary  observation  and  experience, 
and  are  usually  accurate  in  proportion  to  his  practical  shrewdness 
and  sagacity,  so  that  he  is  not  interested  in  the  speculative 
Sights  of  philoeophy,  except  in  so  far  as  they  influence  or  have 
influenced  conduct.  In  times  past,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  our 
own  day,  philosophical  conceptions  have  formed  the  basb  of 
great  systems  of  politics  and  economics.  The  historical  relations 
between  philoaophy  and  economics  are  of  great  importance  ia 
tracing  the  development  of  the  latter,  and  have  done  much  to 
determine  its  present  form.  But  the  modem  conception  of 
society  or  the  state  owes  more  to  biology  than  philosophy,  and 
actual  research  has  destroyed  more  frequently  thaa  it  has 
justified  the  assumptions  of  the  older  philosophical  school 
Experimental  psychology  may  in  course  of  time  have  an  important 
bearing  on  economics,  but  the  older  science  cannot  be  said  to 
be  of  much  significance  except  in  its  historical  aspects.  Ethics 
is  ia  much  the  same  position.  That  is,  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
of  an  ethical  science  which  would  extend  considenUy  our 
knowledge  of  economic  affairs,  but  no  important  new  principle 
or  original  discovery,  relevant  to  economic  investigation,  has 
come  from  that  quarter  in  recent  years,  and  at  present  etlrici 
has  more  to  learn  from  economics  than  the  latter  has  from  ethics. 
It  is  in  the  adaptation  of  biological  conceptions  and  methods, 
in  the  positive  contributions  of  jurispmdence,  law  and  Ustoty, 
in  the  rigorous  application,  where  possible,  of  quantitative  tests, 
that  the  explanation  of  the  present  position  of  economics  is 
to  be  found.  Mathematics  has  influenced  the  form  and  the 
terminology  of  the  science,  and  has  sometimes  been  uscfsi 
in  analysis;  but  mathematical  methods  of  reasoning,  in  their 
application  to  economics,  while  possessing  a  certain  '«"•<"*!<", 
are  of  very  doubtful  utility. 

There  is  no  method  of  investigation  which  is  peculiarly 
economic  or  of  which  economics  has  the  monopoly.  In  every 
age  economists  have  applied  the  methods  ordinarily 
in  use  amongst  scientific  men.  There  would  probably 
have  been  no  controversy  at  all  on  this  subject  but  for 
the  fact  that  economics  was  elaborated  into  systematic  ' 
form,  and  made  the  basis  of  practical  measures  of  the  greatest 
importance,  long  before  the  remarkable  development  In  the  tgth 
century  of  historical  research,  experimental  science  and  biology. 
The  application  of  the  a  priori  method  in  economics  was  aa 
acddent,  due  to  its  association  vdth  other  subjects  aitd  the 
general  backwardness  of  other  sciences  rather  than  anyexoeptioul 
and  peculiar  character  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  science  itsdf. 
The  methods  applied  to  economics  in  the  18th  end  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century  were  no  more  invented  with  a  apecjai  vie* 
to  that  subject  than  the  principle*  of  eariy  railway  Irgrilatinn, 
in  the  domain  of  practical  policy,  were  devised  with  a  special 
view  to  what  was  then  a  new  means  of  transport.  A*  a  matter 
<rf  fact,  discussions  of  method  and  the  criticism  of  hypotheses 
and  asramptions  are  very  rarely  found  in  eariy  economic  works. 
It  is  only  by  reference  to  the  prevailing  ideas  in  philosc^y  and 
politic*  that  we  can  discover  what  was  in  the  minds  of  their 
autlxn*.  The  growth  of  a  science  is  much  like  the  growth  of  a 
constitution.  It  proceeds  by  adaptation  and  precedent.  Tht 
scientific  and  historical  movement  of  the  tgth  century  was 
revolutioiiaiy  in  character.  When  it  began  to  affect  economia, 
many  people  were  afraid  that  the  whole  fabric  of  science 
woold  be  destroyed  and  the  practical  gains  it  had  achieved, 
jeopardlxed.  These  fears  were  justified,  in  so  far  as  those  who 
entertained  them  shut  their  eyes  to  everything  new  and  assnmrd 
an  attitude  of  no  compromise.  Where  the  newer  methods  were 
assimilated,  the  position  of  economics  was  strengthened  and 
Its  practical  utility  increased.  General  (Mscussion  of  method, 
however.  Is  rarely  profitable.  In  all  branches  of  economics, 
even  In  what  is  called  the  pure  theory,  there  is  an  implied  reference 
to  certain  historical  or  existing  conditions  of  a  mors  or  las 
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definite  chatscter;  to  the  established  order  of  an  organised 
state  or  otber  conununity,  at  a  stage  of  developtnent  which  in 
its  main  features  can  be  recognised.  In  all  economic  investigation 
assumptions  must  be  made,  but  we  must  see  tliat  they  are 
legitimate  in  view  of  the  actual  life  aiul  character  of  the  community 
or  communities  which  are  the  subject  of  investigataoo.  In 
common  with  other  sciences,  ecommics  makes  use  of  "  abstrac- 
tions"; but  if  for  some  problems  we  employ  symbolic  processes 
of  reasoning,  we  must  keep  clearly  in  view  the  limits  of  their 
significance,  and  neither  endow  the  symbols  with  attributes 
they  can  never  possess,  nor  lose  sight  of  the  realities  behind  them. 
Every  hypothesis  must  be  tested  by  an  appeal  to  tne  iacts  of  life, 
and  modified  or  abandoned  if  it  will  not  bear  examination,  unless 
we  are  convinced  on  genuine  evidence  that  it  may  U)i  a  time  be 
cniployed  as  a  useful  approximation,  without  prejudice  to  the 
later  stages  of  the  investigation  we  are  conducting. 

We  shall  best  illustrate  the  character  and  method  of  economic 
reasoning  by  examples,  and  for  that  purpose  let  us  take  first  of 
^,Bkf  ^^  <^  purely  historical  problem,  namely,  the  effect  on 
»■»/  the  wage-earners  of  the  wages  clauses  of  the  Statute  of 
Apprenticeship  (1563).  It  is  at  once  obvious  that  we 
are  dealing  not  with  an  abstract  scheme  of  reguhition 
in  a  hypothetical  world,  but  with  an  act  of  parliament  nominally 
in  force  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  applicable  to  a 
great  variety  of  trades  whose  organisation  and  history  can  be 
ascertained.  The  conclusions  we  reach  mayor  may  not  modify 
any  opinions  we  have  formed  as  to  the  maimer  in  which  wages 
•re  determined  under  modern  conditions.  For  the  time  being 
such  opinions  are  irrelevant  to  the  question  we  are  investigating, 
and  the  less  they  are  in  our  minds  the  better.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  apply  to  this  particular  act  a  different  method  of 
inquiry  from  that  we  should  apply  to  any  other  of  the  immeraus 
acts,  of  more  or  less  economic  importaiu:e,  passed  in  the  same 
lession  of  parliament.  The  first  step  is  to  see  whether  there  is  a 
frima  fad*  case  for  inquiry,  for  many  acts  of  parliament  have 
been  passed  which  have  never  come  into  operation  at  all,  or  have 
been  administered  only  for  a  short  time  on  too  limited  a  scale  to 
have  important  or  lasting  results.  The  justices  were  authorised 
to  fix  wages  at  the  Easter  quarter  sessions.  Did  they  exercise 
their  powers?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  collect  the 
wages  assessments  sanctioiied  by  the  magistrates.  This  is  a 
perfectly  simple  and  straightforward  operation,  involving  nothmg 
more  than  familiarity  wiUi  records  and  bdustiy  in  going  through 
them.  Without  having  recourse  to  any  eUborate  process  of 
economic  reasoning,  by  confining  our  attention  to  one  simple 
question,  namely,  what  happened,  we  can  establish  conclusions 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  economic  historians  and,  fnrther, 
define  the  problem  we  have  to  investigate.  We  can  show,  for 
example:  (i)  that  the  Statute  of  Apprenticeship  did  not  stand 
alone;  it  was  one  of  a  long  series  of  similar  raeasans,  beginning 
more  than  two  centuries  before,  which  in  their  turn  join  on  to 
the  municipal  and  gild  regulations  of  the  middle  ages;  one  of  an 
important  group  of  statutes,  Inore.or  less  closely  hiterwoven 
throughout  their  history,  administered  by  locsl  authorities 
whose  functions  had  grown  largely  m  connexion  with  this 
legislation  and  the  gradual  differentiation  of  the  trades  and 
callmgs  to  which  it  related,  (a)  That  wages  were  regulated  with 
much  greater  frequency  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  than  at  any  later  period.  (3)  That  they  were 
regulated  in  some  counties  and  not  in  others.  (4)  That  in  the 
counties  and  towns  where  they  were  regulated  the  action  of  the 
magistrates  was  in  general  spasmodic,  and  rarely  continuous 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  (j)  That  the  magistrates  used  their 
powers  sometimes  to  raise  wages,  sometimes  to  force  them  down. 
(6)  That  the  local  variations  of  wages  and  prices  were  what  we 
should  caU  excessive,  so  that  the  standard  of  comfort  in  one 
district  was  very  different  from  that  of  others.  (7)  That  the 
wages  assessments  group  themselves  round  certain  short  periods, 
coincident  in  many  instances  with  high  prices,  increase  of  poverty, 
and  other  caures  of  exceptional  action.  (8)  That  what  we  may 
call,  with  the  above  limitations,  the  effective  period  of  the  act 
terminates  with  the  outbreak  of  the  CivO  War.    (9)  That 


subsequent  to  that  period  organic  changes  in  the  Industries 
affected!,  coupled  with  the  incompetence  of  parliament  to  axlapt 
the  old  legislation  to  new  conditiuis,  and  the  growing  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  taiisafaire,  brought  about  a  gennal  disuse  of 
the  statute,  though  isolated  attempts  to  enforce  it  were  made 
and  new  acts  apidicable  to  certain  trades  were  passed  in  the  i8th 
century.  (10)  For  mora  than  oik  hundred  years  before  the 
repeal  of  the  act,  trade  unions  and  other  forms  of  voluntary 
aaodatioa  amongst  wage-eamers,  combinations  amongst  em- 
ployers, collective  agreements,  customary  regulations,  were 
establidied  in  many  vl  the  important  trades  of  the  country. 
But  these  conclusions,  after  all,  suggest  more  difficulties  than 
they  remove,  for  they  show  that  our  inquiry,  instead  of  presenting 
certain  well-marked  features  which  can  be  readily  dealt  with, 
has  to  be  split  up  into  a  number  of  highly  specialized  studies: 
the  investigation  of  rates  of  wages,  prices  and  the  standard 
of  comfort  in  different  localities,  bye-industries,  regularity  of 
employment,  the  organization  of  particular  trades,  the  economic 
functions  of  local  authorities,  appcenticeship  and  a  host  of 
other  subjects.  Moreover,  all  thoe  subjects  hang  together,  so 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  come  to  a  decision  about  one  of  them 
without  knowing  all  about  the  others. 

It  is  a  comparatively  simple  thing  to  state  the  question  to 
which  we  want  an  answer,  but  extremely  diffictdt  to  define  the 
exact  nature  of  the  evidence  which  will  constitute  a  good  answer; 
easy  enough  to  say  we  must  try  hypothesis  after  hypothois,  and 
test  each  one  by  an  appeal  to  the  facts,  but  a  man  may  easily 
qxnd  his  life  in  this  sort  of  thing  and  still  leave  to  his  descendants 
nothing  more  than  a  legacy  of  rejected  hypotheses.  Every 
volume  of  records  we  look  throu^  contains  a  mass  of  detailed 
information  on  the  economic  life  of  England  in  the  period  we 
are  studying.  How  much  of  it  is  relevant  to  the  subject  of 
hiqniry?  What  is  to  be  the  principle  of  selection?  How  shall 
we  determine  the  relative  weight  and  importance  of  different 
kinds  of  relevant  evidence?  .  As  in  modem  problems,  so  in  those 
of  past  times,  a  man  requires  for  success  qualities  quite  distinct 
from  those  conferred  by  merely  academic  training  and  the  use 
of  scientific  methods.  A  correct  sense  of  prt^jortion  and  the' 
faculty  of  seizing  upon  the  dominant  factors  in  an  historical 
problem  are  the  result  partly  of  the  possession  of  certain  natural 
gifts  in  which  many  individuals  and  some  nations  are  con- 
spicuously wanting,  partly  of  general  krtowledge  of  the  working 
of  the  economic  and  political  institutions  of  the  period  we  are 
studying,  partly  of  what  takes  the  place  of  practical  experience 
in  rdation  to  modem  problems,  namdy,  detailed  acquaintance 
with  different  kinds  of  original  sources  and  the  historical  imagina- 
tion by  which  we  can  realize  the  life  and  the  ideals  of  past 
generations.  These  qualities  are  required  all  the  more  because, 
in  order  to  make  any  further  progrcsa  with  such  an  inqtiiry  as 
we  have  suggested,  we  have  deliberately  to  make  use  of 
abstraction  as  an  Instrament  of  investigation. 

Let  us  see  how  this  will  work  out.  Suppose  we  have  selected 
one  of  the  numerous  subsidiary  problems  suggested  by  the 
general  inquiry,  and  obtained  such  full  and  complete  n,  ^^, 
information  about  one  particular  industry  that  we  «/< 
can  tabulate  the  wages  of  the  workers  for  a  long  scries 
of  years.  We  may  do  the  same  for  other  industries, 
some  of  them  coming  under  the  Statute  of  Apprenticeship,  others 
not.  If  all  the  industries  belong  to  one  economic  area  over  which, 
■o  far  as  we  can  tell  from  general  statbtics  of  wages  and  prices, 
and  other  information,  fairiy  homogeneous  conditions  prevailed, 
we  may  be  able  to  teach  some  useful  conclusions  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  act.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
we  could  reach  those  conclusions  by  simple  reference  to  the  trades 
themselves.  We  cannot  assume  that  the  fluctuations  in  wages 
were  due  to  the  action  or  iiuiction  of  liiagistiates  without  the 
most  careful  examfaiatlDn  of  the  other  influences  affecting  the 
trades.  In  economic  affairs  the  argument  past  hoe  propter  hoc 
never  leads  to  the  whole  truth,  and  is  frequently  quite  misleading. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  policy  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers' 
Company  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  woollen  industry;  that  the 
export  trade  in  woollen  cloth  was  quite  independent  of  the 
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foreign  exdumges  and  tntamtteinl  trade  rehtfeni  in  tboie 
times;  that  the  effect  on  wages  of  the  atate  of  tlie  currency, 
the  influx  o{  new  silver,  tile  character  of  the  lurvetta,  and  many 
other  influences  can  be  convenieatly  ignored.  In  studying, 
therefore,  such  an  apparently  shnple  question  as  the  effect  of  an 
act  of  parliament  on  wages  in  a  small  group  of  trades  we  want  a 
general  theory  which  we  can  use  as  a  kkd  of  index  of  the  factors 
we  have  to  conaider. 

Assuming  that  we  have  in  our  minds  this  safeguard  against 
loose  thinking  and  neglect  of  important  factors,  the  investigation 
gug^  of  the  special  problems  arising  out  of  the  general 
I  db»  inquiry  resolves  itself  into  a  careful  definition  of  each 
Mar  problem  we  wish  to  deal  with,  and  the  collection, 
tabulation  and  interpretation  of  the  evidence.  In 
most  cases  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  is  far  from  obvious, 
and  we  have  to  try  several  hypotheses  before  we  reach  one 
which  will  bear  the  strain  of  a  critical  examination  in  the  light 
of  further  evidence.  But  at  this  stage  in  historical  investiga- 
tion it  is  generally  the  want  of  evidence  ai  a  sufficiently  complete 
and  continuous  character,  rather  than  difficulties  of  method, 
which  forces  us  to  leave  the  problem  unsolved.  It  is,  for  instance, 
practically  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  evidence  as  to  the 
regularity  of  employment  in  any  industry  in  the  17th  century, 
and  the  best  approximations  and  devices  we  can  invent  are  very 
poor  substitutes  for  what  we  really  want.  For  this  reason  guess- 
work must  continue  to  play  an  important  part  in  economic 
history.  But  every  genuine  attempt  to  overcome  its  difficulties 
brings  us  into  ckiwr  touch  with  the  period  we  are  examining; 
and  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  throw  our  conclusions  into 
the  form  of  large  generaliaatlods,  we  shall  gA  to  know  something 
of  the  operation  of  the  forces  which  determined  the  eccmomic 
future  of  England;  understand  more  clearly  than  our  fore- 
fathers did,  for  we  have  more  information  than  they  could 
command,  and  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  issues,  the  broad 
features  of  English  development,  and  be  in  a  position  to  judge 
{airly  well  of  the  measures  they  adopted  in  their  time.  By 
comparing  England  with  other  oountiies  we  may  be  able  in  the 
distant  future  to  reach  condusions  of  some  generality  as  to  the 
laws  of  growth,  maturity  and  decay  of  industrial  nations.  But 
like  the  early  statisticians  of  the  1 7  th  century,  economic  historians 
are  the  "  begirmen  of  an  art  not  yet  polished,  which  time  may 
bring  to  more  perfection." 

When  we  come  to  exclusively  modem  questions,  there  is  no 
reason  or  necessity  for  a  fundamental  change  of  method.  We 
ntimn^  cannot  suppose  that  there  occurred,  at  or  about  the 
UtmOmmat  commencement  of  the  19th  century,  a  breach  of 
mo*n  historical  continuity  of  such  a  character  that  in- 
V"""'-  stitutions,  customs,  laws  and  social  conventions  wen 
suddenly  swept  away,  the  bonds  of  society  kxnened,  and  the 
state  and  people  of  England  dissolved  into  an  aggregate  of 
competing  individuals.  The  adoption  of  machinery  gradually 
revolutionized  the  methods  of  production;  but  in  the  first 
instance  only  certain  Industries  were  affected,  and  those  not  at 
the  same  time  or  in  the  same  degree;  old  laws  grown  obsolete 
were  repealed,  but  other  laws  affecting  wage-earaeis  and  em- 
ployers took  their  place,  more  complicated  and  elaborate  than 
the  Elizabethan  code.  Trade  unioos,  so  far  from  disappearing, 
were  legalized,  gathered  strength  from  the  changes  in  industrial 
organization,  and  nowliere  became  so  powerful  as  in  the  most 
progressive  industries;  while  other  forms  of  oombmation 
appeared,  Incomparably  stronger,  for  good  or  evil,  than  those 
of  earlier  times.  But  while  we  recognize  these  facts,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  we  hav;  to  study  the  action  of  men  as  though 
they  were  all  enrolled  in  organized  associations,  or  covered  by 
stringent  laws  which  were  always  obeyed.  There  has  never 
been  in  the  history  of  English  industry  such  licence  as  we  find 
in  certain  directions  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  19th  century. 

It  is  not  In  the  decay  of  combination  and  monopoly  or  in  the 
growth  of  competition  that  we  must  look  for  the  distinctive 
characterbtics  of  modem  problems.  A  17th-century  mono- 
poly was  a  very  w«ak  and  ineffective  ioArument  compared 
«ith  a  modem  syndicate;  the  Statute  «rf  Apprtnticeship  was 


cotainly  not  so  widely  enforced  as  the  "  common  rules  "  of  trade 
unions;  and  many  of  the  regulations  of  past  times,  whkdi  look 
so  complicated  to  modem  eyes,  were  conditions  of  free  j^ 
enterprise  rather  than  restraints  upon  it.  It  is  due  tujmam 
to  the  influence  of  the  laister  fpire  doctrine  that  we  *a<an««f 
regard  law  and  regulation  as  a  restraint  on  liberty.  — **" 
As  a  maxim  for  guidance  in  public  affairs,  laiatrjain  '  '  ' 
was  genuinely  relevant  at  the  end  of  the  28th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  rQth  century,  when  the  Statute  Book  was  cumbered  with 
vexatious  and  obsolete  laws.  As  an  explanation  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  later  years,  or  of  the  actual  economic  life  of  the 
present  day,  it  is  ludicrously  irmdequate.  Competition,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  still  used  in  many  economic  works, 
is  merely  a  special  case  of  the  struggle  for  survival,  and,  from  its 
limitation,  does  not  go  far  towards  explaining  the  actual  working 
of  modem  institutions.  To  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  seO 
in  the  dearest;  to  secure  cheapness  by  bwering  the  expenses 
of  production;  to  adopt  the  less  expensive  rather  than  the  more 
Expensive  method  of  obtaining  a  given  result— these  and  other 
maxims  are  as  old  as  human  society.  Competition,  in  the 
Darwinian  sense,  is  charactnistic  not  only  of  tnodem  industrial 
states,  but  of  all  living  organisms;  and  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  "  higgling  of  the  market  "  is  found  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
in  the  markets  of  old  towns,  in  medieval  fairs  and  Oriental 
bazaars.  In  modem  cotmtries  it  takes  myriads  of  forms,  from 
the  sweating  of  parasitic  trades  to  the  organization  of  scientific 
tesearch.  Economic  motives,  again,  are  as  varied  as  the  foms 
of  competition,  and  their  devekpment  is  coeval  with  that  ol 
human  aodety.  They  have  to  be  interpreted  in  every  age  m 
relation  to  the  state  of  society,  the  other  motives  or  ideals  with 
which  they  are  associated,  the  kind  of  action  they  inspire,  and 
the  means  through  which  they  operate.  Apparently  tbe  same 
eoorumic  motives  have  led  in  the  same  age  and  in  the  same 
natun  to  monopoly  and  individnal  enterprise,  piotectioo  and 
free  trade,  law  and  anarchy.  In  our  own  time  they  have  xnsfdicd 
both  the  formation  of  trade-  combinations  and  attempts  to  break 
them  up,  hostility  to  all  fomis  of  atate  interference  and  a  bdicf 
in  collectivism. 

The  conditions  which  an  peculiar  to  the  modem  meld 
are  tbe  large  numbers  we  have  to  deal  with,  the  vast  and  faiiiy 
homogeneous  areas  fai  which  justice  is  adrainistertd  and  property 
secured,  and  the  enorroously  increased  facilities  for  transport 
and  communication.  These  conditions  are  of  course  not 
Independent  of  each  other,  and  tbey  have  brought  in  their  train 
many  consequences,  some  good  and  some  bad.  But  they  supply 
the  bases  for  that  general  theory  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
indi^iensable  in  eooimmic  Investigation.  From  tbe  standpoint 
of  general  theory  economic  movements  assume  an  impersonal 
character  and  economic  forces  operate  like  the  forces  of  nature. 
Although  economic  motives  have  become  more  complex,  they 
have  just  as  much  and  no  more  to  do  with  general  econoeoic 
reasoning  and  analysis  than  the  causes  of  death  with  the  normal 
expectatiim  of  life,  or  domestic  ideals  with  the  birth-rate.  So 
far  as  we  have  anything  to  do  with  psychobgy  at  all,  it  is  the 
psychokgy  of  crowds  and  not  of  mdividuals  which  we  have  to 
consider.  If  we  study  the  economy  of  a  village,  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  every  individual  in  it  are  of  importance.  If  the  village 
is  replaced  by  a  large  area,  inhabited  by  millions,  with  riMxIem 
facilities  of  communication,  it  is  a  matter  of  ol»ervation  and 
experience  that  for  the  purposes  of  general  reasoning  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  individuals  may  be  neglected.  Whether  such  large 
numbers  have  the  character  of  the  "  economic  man  "  of  the 
early  economists  matters  very  little.  All  the  assumptions  we 
require  are  furnished  by  observation  of  people  in  the  mass  and  the 
laign  genetalizattens  of  statistics.  Thus  we  can  ctmstruct  a 
kind  of  envdope  of  theory,  which,  by  careful  testing  as  we  pro- 
ceed, can  be  made  to  indicate  in  a  general  manner  the  reactions 
of  one  part  of  the  activities  of  the  economic  world  upon  the  others, 
and  the  Interdependence  of  the  several  parts.  From  its  voy 
nature  this  general  theory  can  never  conespond  strictly  to  the 
actual  life  and  movemerit  of  any  given  atate.  It  is  useful  and 
necessary,  and.  plays  somcwiiat  the  same  pait  in  e<bnowir 
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Invcstigatioii  as  ton-nfle  tutisUcs  do  in  th«  idministratioii  of  a 
railway.  To  exprcn  in  any  language  or  to  illustrate  'by  any 
images,  bom  a  purely  objective  standpoint,  the  infinitely  com- 
plicated movements  of  the  actual  world,  is  a  task  far  beyond 
human  capacity. 

With  the  aid  of  this  general  theory  the  methods  we  have 
sketched  in  relation  to  historical  problems  apply  with  greater 
fffg^t  fotce  to  the  special  problems  of  modem  times,  and  ate 
Ukato  rewarded'with  results  more  accurate,  .more  fruitful, 
■•**■  more  relevant  to  difficulties  which  all  civiliaed  nations 
*'"**'"•■  have  to  face,  than  those  of  historical  research.  To 
many  minds  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  economics  depend 
entirely  on  the  application  of  these  methods,  for  it  is  the  actual 
working  of  economic  institutions  about  which  the  statesman, 
the  publicist,  the  business  man  and  the  artisan  wish  to  know. 
Under  the  conditions  we  have  described,  many  of  the  most 
interesting  problems  of  our  own  time,  when  they  are  once 
defined,  resolve  themselves  into  statistical  inquiries.  But  in 
most  cases  such  an  inquiry  cannot  be  successfully  carried  out 
by  a  mere  statisticiatk  Definite  economic  problems  can  very 
rarely  be  dealt  with  by  merely  quantitative  methods.  In  the 
tabulation  and  interpretation  of  statistical  evidence,  as  in  its 
collection,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
wide  knowledge  and  experience.  There  is  another  very  important 
instrument  of  investigation  which  can  be  used  in  our  own  time, 
but  cannot  be  employed  in  historical  research.  Historical 
documents,  however  detailed,  rarely  show  all  the  factors  we  have 
to  deal  with  or  fully  explain  a  given  situation.  No  sane  person 
would  suppose  that  the  minutes  of  a  modern  legislative  body 
explain  the  steps  by  which  legislation  has  been  passed,  or  the 
issues  really  involved.  The  ostensible  cause  of  a  modem  labour 
dispute  is  frequently  not  the  real  or  the  most  important  cause. 
In  modern  problems  we  can  watch  the  economic  machine  actually 
at  work,  cross-examine  our  witnesses,  see  that  delicate  interplay 
ol  passions  and  interests  which  cannot  be  set  down  or  described 
in  a  document,  and  acquire  a  certain  sense  of  touch  in  relation  to 
the  questions  at  issue  which  manuscript*  and  records  cannot 
impart.  We  can  therefore  substitute  sound  diagnosis  for  guess- 
work more  frequently  in  modem  than  in  historical  problems. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  becomes  of  the  "  old  Folitical 
Economy "  ?  Of  what  possible  use  are  the  works  of  the  so^allcd 
classical  writers,  except  in  relation  to  the  history  of  economics 
and  the  practical  influence  of  theory  in  past  times  ?  If  we  take 
the  mere  popular  view  of  what  is  meant  by  the  "  old  Political 
Economy,"  that  is,  that  a  generation  or  so  ago  economics  was 
(ompris«l  in  a  neatly  rounded  set  of  geiwral  propositions, 
^^  universally  accepted,  which  could  be  set  forth  in  a 
]^i^l^  text-book  and  learnt  like  the  multiplication  tabic,  it 
mcaaamr.-  is  not  incumbent  on  the  present  generation  to  define 
its  attitude  at  alL  In  this  sense  of  the  words,  there 
was  no  faith  delivered  to  our  fathers  which  we  are  under  any 
obligation  (0  guard  or  even  explain.  If  by  the  "  old  Political 
Economy  "  we  mean  the  methods  and  condusioiu  of  certain 
great  writers,  who  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  their  con- 
temporaries and  determined  the  general  character  of  economic 
science,  we  are  still  under  no  obligation  to  define  the  altitude 
of  the  present  generation  with  regard  to  them.  The  fact  that 
Adam  Smith,  with  the  meagre  materials  of  the  i8th  century 
at  his  disposal,  saw  his  way  to  important  generalizations  which 
later  research  has  established  on  a  firm  basis,  may  enhance 
greatly  the  reputation  of  Adam  Smith,  but  docs  not  strengthen 
the  generalizations.  They  stand  or  fall  by  the  strength  of  the 
evidence  for  or  against  tJicm.  In  the  history  of  economics  or 
the  biography  of  Ricardo  it  is  of  interest  to  show  that  he  antici- 
pated later  writers,  or  that  his  analysis  bears  the  test  of  modern 
criticism;  but  no  economist  is  under  any  obUgation  to  defend 
Ricardo's  reputation,  nor  is  the  fact  that  a  doctrine  b  included 
in  his  works  to  be  taken  as  a  demonstration  of  its  truth.  The 
appeal  to  authority  cannot  be  permitted  in  economics  any  more 
than  in  chemistry,  physics  or  astronomy.  But  the  cases  stated 
above  suggest  more  or  less  false  issues.  There  has  been  no 
revolution  in  economic  Kicnce,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  any.    The 


question  we  have  really  to' determine- is  how  we  can  make  the 
best  use  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  poNt  generations,  and 
to  do  that  we  must  look  more  closely  into  tlw  cponomicscicnce  of 
the  >9th  century. 

Any  one  who  has  taken  the  troubje  to  trace  the  history  of  one 
of  the  Qoodem  schools  of  economists,  or  ol  any  bratKh  of  economic 
science,  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  say  when  it  began.  "  Antici- 
pations "  of  method  and  doctrine  can  generally  be  found  by  the 
diligent  investigator  in  the  economic  literature  of  his  own  or  a 
foreign  country.  So  thatcross-sectionsof  the  stream  of  economic 
thought  will  reveal  the  existence,  at  different  times,  in  varying 
proportions  and  at  different  stages  of  development,  of  most  of 
the  modern  "  schools."  Again,  the  classification  of  an  economic 
bibliography  at  once  shows  how  varied  has  been  the  character 
of  economic  investigation,  ranging  from  the  most  abstract 
speculation  on  the  one  hand  to  almost  technical  studies  ol 
particular  trades  on  the  other.  Of  the  groat  army  of  writers  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  some  were 
closely  identified  with  the  utilitarian  school,  and  the  majority 
were  influenced  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  prevailing 
ideas  of  that  school.  Others,  however,  were  hostile  to  it.  In 
many  works,  such  as  those  of  a  statistical  or  historical  character, 
there  are  frequently  to  be  found  passages  which  could  have  been 
written  in  no  other  period,  but  are  only  of  the  luture  of  cjacuht- 
tions  and  do  not  affect  the  argument.  In  stating  the  position  of 
economies  during  this  time  we  cannot  ignore  all  writers,  except 
those  who  belonged  to  one  group,  however  eminent  that  group 
may  have  been,  simply  because  they  did  not  represent  the 
dominant  idea*  of  the  period,  and  exercised  no  immediate  and 
direct  influence  on  the  movement  of  economic  thought.  We 
must  include  the  pioneers  of  the  historical  school,  the  economic 
historians,  the  socialists,  the  statisticians,  and  others  whose 
contributions  to  economics  are  now  appreciated,  and  without 
whose  laboun  the  science  as  we  know  it  now  would  have  been 
impossible.  If  we  take  this  broadly  historical  view  of  the  progress 
of  economics,  it  is  obvious  that  even  in  England  there  was  no 
general  agreement,  during  the  19th  century,  a*  to  the  methods 
most  appropriate  to  economic  investigation. 

Suppose,  now,  we  ignore  the  writers  who  were  inaugurating 
new  methods,  investigating  special  problems  or  laboriously 
collecting  facts,  and  concentrate  attention  on  the  dominant 
school,  with  its  long  series  of  writers  from  Adam  Smith  to  John 
Stuart  Mill.  It  is  the  work  of  these  writers  which  people  have 
in  mind  when  they  speak  of  the  "  old  Political  Economy."  There 
are  several  quite  drstiact  questions  tte  can  ask  with  regard  to 
them.  That  they  must  be  studied  closely  by  every  one  who 
wishes  to  follow  the  history  of  economics  goes  without  saying. 
That  they  must  be  studied  by  the  economic  historian  is  equally 
dear,  owing  to  their  practical  influence  and  the  fact  that  they 
furnished  the  theoretical  bases  of  much  of  the  economic  poUcy 
of  the  19th  century.  This  is  true  whether  their  method  is  good 
or  bad,  whether  their  conclusions  are  true  or  false.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  determine  their  relevance  and  usefulness  in  relation  to 
distinctively  modern  problems,  or  to  indicate  within  what  limits 
their  work  is  of  permanent  value,  and  we  can  only  deal  with  thcs« 
questions  in  their  more  general  aspects. 

It  must  be  clear  to  every  observer  that  the  economists  of  the 
classical  period,  with  the  one  exception  of  Adam  Smith,  wiQ 
speedily  share  the  fate  of  nearly  oil  scientific  writers.  They  will 
be  forgotten,  and  their  books  will  not  be  read.  Adams  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations,  if  it  has  ever  been,  ha^  long  ceased  to  be  a 
scientific  text-book.  Whether  a  modern  economist  accepts  his 
views  or  not  is  of  no  importance.  There  is  probably  not  a  single 
chapter  in  the  Wealth  of  NalUms  which  would  be  thoroughly 
endorsed  by  any  living  economist.  But  the  reputation  of  the 
book  and  its  author  is  quite  independent  of  considerations  of  this 
kind.  The  Wealth  of  Nations  is  one  of  the  great  books  of  the 
world,  many  of  the  sayings  of  which  are  likely  to  be  more  fre- 
quently quoted  in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  igth 
century.  Malthus  is  already  an  author  whose  name  is  probably 
more  widely  known  than  that  of  any  other  economist,  but  whose 
works  are  rarely  read,  and  studied  only  by  a  small  proportion  of 
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tlie  few-  pcopk  who  wtite  boob  on  the  biltoiy  of  economic 
theory.  Of  economic  ttudisnts,  nwny  are  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  -he  wrote  any  other  book  than  the  Essay  on  Ikt  Principle 
of  Popvialim,  and  what  is  of  permanent  imporunce  in  that  work 
IS  contained  in  the  generalization  which  it  suggested  to  Darwin. 
Moreover,  modern  economista,  while  accepting  in  the  main  the 
general  tenor  of  Malthus's  theory  of  population,  would  not  agree 
witli  his  statement  of  it.  Like  Malthus,  Ricardo  owes  his  reputa- 
tion veiy  largely  to  the  theory  associated  with  his  name,  though 
it  has  long  ceased  to  bestated  precisely  in  the  terms  he  employed . 
But  there  are  very  few  people  in  the  world  who  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  his  worlds;  and  although  his  theory  of  rent  has 
a  wide  and  increasing  application  in  economics,  it  is  not  compar- 
able in  general  scientific  importance  with  Malthus's  theory  of 
population.  It  b  already  impossible  to  take  J.  S.  Mill's  Prineiples 
of  PMical  Etonomy  as  a  text-book.  Important  as  it  was  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  it  will  soon  be  as  little  read  as  M'Culloch's 
Principles.  For  the  rest  of  the  economists  of  this  period,  it  is 
difficult  toseehow  they  can  escape  oblivion.  When  the  generation 
whose  economic  training  was  based  upon  J.  $.  Mill  has  died  out, 
the  relevance  of  the  "  old  Political  Economy  "  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  question  of  any  interest  to  ordinary  educated  men  and 
women,  or  even  to  the  great  mass  of  economic  students. 

The  explanation  of  this  decay  of  interest  does  not  Ue  upon  the 
surface.  It  is  frequently  supposed  that  the  influence  of  the  "  old 
Political  Economy"  has  been  gradually  undermined  by  the 
attacks  of  the  historical  school.  But  great  as  the  achievements 
of  this  school  have  been,  it  has  not  developed  any  scientific 
machinery  which  can  take  the  place  of  theory  in  economic 
investigation.  If  our  view  is  correct  that,  bnndly  speaking, 
the  two  ways  of  regarding  economic  questions  are  complementary 
rather  than  mutually  exclusive,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
reason  why  the  growth  of  the  historical  school  should  have  been 
destructive  of  the  "  old  Political  Economy  "  if  it  had  been  well 
founded.  The  use  of  the  historical  method  has,  in  fact,  raised 
more  reputations  than  it  has  destroyed,  because  by  keeping 
carefully  in  view  the  conditions  in  wMch  economic  works  have 
been  written,  it  has  shown  that  many  theories  hastily  condemned 
as  unsound  by  a  priori  critics  had  much  to  be  said  for  them  at  the 
time  when  they  were  propounded.  This  observation  is  true  not 
only  of  old-world  writers  like  the  Mercantilists,  but  also  of 
Ricardian  economics.  No  one  is  concerned  to  prove  that  the 
Ricardian  economics  applies  to  the  manorial  system,  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  at  any  rate  that  the  worid  has  been  approxi- 
mating more  and  more  ncariy  during  the  last  century  to  the 
conditions  assumed  in  most  of  the  reasoning  of  that  school.  On 
the  principles  we  have  explained,  therefore,  the  Ricardian 
economics  should  supply  just  that  body  of  general  theory  which 
b  required  in  the  investigation  of  modem  economic  problems, 
and  the  reputation  of  at  any  rate  the  leading  writers  should  be 
is  great  as  ever.  It  would  beof  immense  advantage  from  a 
Kientific  point  of  view  if  this  could  be  taken  for  granted,  if  for 
a  time  the  work  of  the  classical  economists  could  be  considered 
final  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  for  the  purposes  of  investigation  re- 
garded as  the  theoretical  counterpart  of  the  modem  industrial 
system. ,  Tbu  assumption,  however,  has  been  made  quite  im- 
possible, not  by  the  Ustorical  school,  but  by  the  eritlcnm  and 
analysisof  econombts  in  the  direct  lineof  thelUcatdian  succession. 

Modem  economic  criticism  and  analysu  has  destroyed  the 
authority  of  the  "  old  Political  Economy  "  as  a  scientific  system. 
The  assumptions,  the  definitions,  the'  reasoning,  the  conclusions 
of  the  classical  writen  have  been  ruthlessly  overhauled.  Defects 
in  their  arguments  have  been  exposed  to  view  by  those  who  are 
most  concerned  to  defend  their  reputation.  Writers  with  none 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  historical  school,  but  with  the  cold  and 
remonelesa  regard  for  logic  of  the  purely  objective  critic,  have 
pointed  out  serious  inconsistencies  here,  the  omission  of  important 
factors  there,  until  very  little  of  the  "  old  Political  Economy  " 
b  left  unscathed.  In  fact,  there  never  was  a  scientific  system 
at  all.  What  was  mutaken  for  it  was  fashioned  in  the  heat  of 
controversy  by  men  whose  interests  were  practical  rather  than 
tdentific,  who  could  not  write  correct  English,  and  revealed  in 


their  reasoning  the  usual  fallacies  of  the  merely  practical  i 
So  the  "  old  Political  Economy  "  lies  shattered.  It  b  i 
to  suppose  that  this  destructive  criticism  from  within  can  be 
neutralized  by  generously  sprinkling  the  pages  of  the  '*"^-ir\ 
writers  with  interpretation  clauses.  Tbu  may  serve  to  sbmr 
that  the  ideals  of  our  youth  were  not  without  justification;  bat 
the  younger  generation,  which  docs  not  care  about  our  ideals, 
and  looks  to  the  future  rather  than  the  past,  will  not  rod 
annotated  editions  of  eld  books,  however  eminent  their  authora. 
If  the  Ricardian  school  of  econombts  had  been  merely  philo- 
sophers, or  even  a  group  like  the  French  physiocrals,  this 
state  of  things  might  Ix  regarded  with  equanimity.  We  might 
assume  that  criticism  and  analysu  had  separated  the  wheat  fr«»ii 
the  chaff  in  their  writings,  that  everything  of  permanent  value 
had  probably  been  preserved  and  incorporated  in  the  works  o( 
later  economists.  But  the  character  of  much  of  their  work 
makes  thb  assumption  impossible.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  true  that 
many  of  them  were  more  interested  in  practical  aims  than  in  tbe 
advancement  of  economic  science.  We  may  talk  of  _ 
the  assumptions  Implicitly  involved  in  Ricardo's  ^^*'*'"* 
works.  In  reality  we  do  not  know  what  those  assump-  ..^^ 
tions  were;  we  only  know  what  assumptions  we  should 
make  in  order  to  reach  the  same  conclusions,  and  they  may  be 
very  different  from  "  the  mind  of  Ricardo."  Ricardo's  works, 
in  fact,  do  not  explain  a  theoretical  system,  but  contain  tbe 
matured  reflections,  more  or  less  closely  reasoned,  of  •  man  of 
great  mental  power  looking  out  on  the  worid  as  it  appeared  to  a 
business  man  experienced  in  affairs.  The  conclusions  of  such  a 
work  are  of  wider  significance  than  the  assumptions  we  attrbute 
to  the  author  would  warrant.  They  are  not  expressed  in  terras 
which  satisfy  our  canons  of  scientific  accuracy.  Dissected 
sentence  by  sentence,  the  book  may  be  shown  to  be  a  mass  of 
inconsbtencies.  If  it  has  the  misfortune  to  be  systematized  by 
an  enthusiastic  but  dull  and  incompetent  disciple,  it  may  appear 
even  absurd.  But  after  all  the  mbinterpretation  of  contempor- 
aries and  the  destructive  criticism  of  later  times,  the  book  as 
a  whole  leaves  upon  us  an  impresiion  of  peculiar  strength  and 
charm,  and  imparts  a  sense  of  the  relations  of  tinngs  truer, 
because  less  mechanical,  than  the  laboured  reasoning  of  smaller 
men.  Such  b  the  character  of  much  of  the  work  of  Ricardo  and 
some  of  hb  contemporaries.  We  think  that  the  decay  of  interest 
in  these  writers  involves  a  real  loss,  and  that  students  of  modem 
problems  may  do  worse  than  read  Ricardo  and  hb  school.  Some 
of  the  criticism  of  their  works,  necessary  and  useful  as  it  has  been, 
will  probably  be  corrected  later  on  by  that  breadth  of  view  and 
sense  of  proportion  which  has  enabled  us  to  appreciate  justly 
the  achievements  of  lesser  men  in  more  remote  times.  But 
rehabilitation  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  historical  Justice 
will  not  restore  the  lost  influence  of  the  Ricardian  school.  Tbeir 
achievements  in  the  19th  century  will  be  fully  acknowledged, 
but  the  relevance  of  their  work  to  the  problems  of  the  aotli 
century  will  be  admitted  less  than  at  the  present  time. 

In  a  subject  like  economics  it  must  always  be  very  difficult 
to  decide  how  far  a  departure  from  the  traditional  form  and 
expression  of  its  main  doctrines  b  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. No  one  who  b  really  experienced  in  economic 
investigation  cares  to  emphasize  the  originality,  still 
less  the  revolutionary  character  of  his  own  work.  It 
b  much  more  likely  than  not  that  some  principle  which  for  the 
moment  seems  new,  some  dbtinction  which  we  may  flatter  our- 
selves has  not  been  observed  before,  has  been  pointed  out  over 
and  over  again  by  previous  writers,  although,  owing  to  spedal 
circumstances,  it  may  not  have  received  the  notice  it  deserved. 
Economics  b  therefore,  on  the  whole,  an  intensdy  conservative 
science,  in  which  new  truths  are  cautiously  admitted  or  incorpor- 
ated merely  as  extensions  or  qualifications  of  those  enunciated 
by  previous  writers.  Thb  procedure  has  its  advantages,  bat  it 
may  easily  become  dangerous  by  destroying  the  influence  of  the 
science  it  b  meant  to  preserve.  It  b  not  unlike  the  pncedaie 
of  the  canonuts  and  casubts  of  the  middle  ages  with  regard  to 
the  doctrine  of  usury,  by  which  the  doctrine  was  to  all  appear- 
ances pitMcved  intact  wide  in  reality  it  was  stripped  of  all  its 
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origiiul  BCiiiiiig  by  insaincnble  dbdnctioos  "  over-oirioii* 
and  preoM."    In  the  lame  way  the  doctrinca  of  the  clasaical 
econoipista  may  be  adapted  by  interpretatioD  dauaes  and 
qualifications  the  exact  force  of  which  cannot  be  tested  or  ex- 
plained, ao  tlut  we  do  not  know  whether  tlie  original  propoiition 
ia  to  be  considered  jubatantiatly  correct  or  not.    The  result  will 
be  that  while  the  doctiiocs  are  apparently  being  brought  into 
daser  correspondence  with  the  facts  of  life,  they  will  in  icaUty 
be  made  quite  uadess  for  piactical  purposes  or  economic  in- 
vestigation.   Itiseaxier  to  point  out  thie  danger  than  to  suggest 
how  it  should  be  met.    Hie  position  we  have  described  is  no 
doubt  partly  due  to  the  unaettlement  of  economic  opinion 
and  the  hostile  criticism  of  old-cstablisbed  doctrines  which 
has  chaiacterized   the  last  generation.    Or  it   may  be  the 
rtsult  of  economic  agnosticism,  combined  with  unwillingness 
to  cut  adrift  from  old  moorings.    Whatever  the  cause,  the  com- 
Idete  restatement  of  economic  theory,  which  some  heroic  persons 
demand,  is  clearly  impossible,  except  on  conditions  not  likely 
to  be  realixed  in  the  immediate  future.    The  span  of  life  is  limited ; 
the  work  requires  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  economic 
literature  of  several  countries  and  the  general  features  of  all  the 
important  departments  of  modem  economic  activity.    In  general 
theory  special  studies  by  other  men  cannot  play  the  same  part 
as  they  do  in  historical  and  statistical  work.    In  historical  and 
statistical  investigation,  or  in  special  studies  of  particular  sub- 
jects, it  is  possible,  given  the  pecimiary  means,  to  organize  a 
whole  army  of  skilled  assistants,  and  with  ordinary  care  to 
combine  the  results  of  (heir  separate  efforts.    In  general  theory 
the  invene  rule  seems  to  prevail.    There  the  unity  of  conception 
and  aim,  the  firm  grip  of  a|l  the  different  lines  of  argument  and 
their  relation  to  each  other,  which  are  required,  can  only  be 
given  by  a  single  brain.    But  no  one  individual  can  do  original 
work  over  the  whole  field.    He  is  lucky  if  he  can  throw  new  light 
Km  a  few  old  propositions.    For  the  rest,  he  can  only,  with  the 
(Utmost  caution,  adopt  the  suggestions  of  other  minds  as  qualifica- 
itions  of  old  doctrines,  never  fecUng  quite  sure  that  he  is  right  in 
<ioing  so.    A  complete  restatement  could  only  be  undertaken 
t>y  a  group  of  men,  trained  in  much  the  same  conditions,  accus- 
lomed  to  think  and  work  together,  each  one  engaged  on  a  special 
<]c^rtmenl,  but  all  acting  under  the  control  of  one  master-mind. 
This  is  largely  a  question  of  the  organiialion  of  economic  studies, 
jand  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  (hat,  if  possible,  such  an  effort 
-shotrid  be  made  to  present  in  a  connected  form  the  best  results 
«f  modern  criticism  and  analysis. 

Economics  is  unlike  many  other  sciences  in  the  fact  that  its 
■claim  to  recognition  must  be  based  upon  its  practical  utility, 
on  its  relevance  to  (he  actual  lite  of  the  economic 
world, on  itsabilityto  unravel  the  social  and  economic 
difficulties  of  each  generation,  and  to  contribute  (o  (he 
progress  of  nations.  The  veiy  cffecriveness  of  modern 
critidsm  and  analysis,which  has  brought  great  gains  in 
almost  al]  branches  of  economic  theory,  has  made  the 
science  more  difficult  as  a  subject  of  ordinary  study.  The 
extensions,  the  changes  or  the  qualifications,  of  old  doctrines, 
which  at  any  rate  in  the  works  of  responsible  writers  are  rarely 
made  without  good  if  not  always  sufficient  reason,  have  modified 
very  considerably  the  whole  science,  and  weakened  (he  confidence 
of  ordinary  cduca(ed  men  in  its  conclusions.  In  thecaseof  many 
subjects  this  would  matter  very  little,  but  in  that  of  economics, 
which  touches  the  ordinary  life  of  the  community  at  so  many 
points,  it  is  of  great  importance,  especially  at  a  time  like  the 
present,  when  economic  questions  determine  the  policy  of  great 
nations.  The  "  economic  man  "  of  the  earlier  writers,  with  his 
aversion  from  labour  and  his  desire  of  the  present  enjoyment 
of  costly  indulgences,  has  been  abandoned  by  tleir  successors, 
with  the  result  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  good  people  altruistic 
sentiment  may  be  allowed  to  run  wild  over  the  whole  domain 
of  economics.  The  "  economic  man  "  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  succeeded  by  another  creation  almost  as  monstrous,  if  his 
Uneaments  are  to  be  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  ordinary 
individual — a  man,  that  is,  who  regulates  his  life  in  accordance 
with  Gotseo's  Law  of  Satiety,  and  wbotc  main  passion  is  to ' 
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discover  *  money  mcttute  at  Ut  motive*.  It  b  cxtitmdy  im- 
portant  to  consider  how  far  the  economic  conception*  based  upon 
this  view  of  the  action  of  men  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  doctrine  of  ■"'Tp'"'  utility — depend 
for  their  truth  and  relevance  on  the  fact  that  in  economics  we 
an  dealing  with  large  aggregates.  The  earlier  writers  generally 
assumed  perfect  mobility  of  labour  and  capital.  No  economist 
would  deliberately  make  that  assumption  now  unless  he  were 
dealing  with  some  purely  theoretical  problem,  for  the  solution 
of  which  it  was  legitimate  at  some  stage  in  the  reasoning.  Many 
of  the  questions  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  at  the  present 
time,  such  as  the  competition  between  old  and  new  methods 
of  manufacturing  commodities  substantially  the  same  in  kind, 
and  equally  useful  to  the  great  body  of  consumers,  arise  largely 
from  the  immobility  of  capital  or  labour,  or  both  of  them.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  if  the  assumption  of  perfect  mobility  is  invalid, 
there  is  scarcely  any  economic  doctrine  idcntifi«i  with  the 
earlier  writers  which  may  not  require  modification,  in  what 
degree  it  is  impossible  to  say  without  very  careful  investigation. 
Much  suggestive  work  on  this  subject  of  >  general  character  is 
incorporated  in  economic  books  of  the  present  day,  but  there  is 
room  for  a  whole  series  of  careful  monographs  on  a  question  of 
such  fundamental  importance.  The  same  may  be  said  of  another 
subject,  too  frequently  neglected  by  earlier  writers,  to  which 
due  significance  has  b<cn  given  in  the  best  recent  work,  namely, 
time  in  relation  to  value.  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say 
that  the  full  consideration  of  this  point  has  revolutionised  the 
theory  of  value,  but  it  has  certainly  created  what  seems  almost 
a  new  science  in  dose  contact  with  the  actual  life  of  the  modem 
world. 

Some  doctrines  of  the  earlier  economists,  such  as  the  Wagc*| 
Fund  Theory,  are  now  practically  abandoned,  though  it  may  be 
said  that  thiey  contained  a  certain  amount  of  truth.  Others, 
which  were  considered  of  fundamental  importance,  owe  their 
position  in  modem  economics  and  tlie  form  in  which  they  are 
stated  to  the  "  tradition  of  the  elders."  If  they  could,  by  some 
happy  chance,  have  been  left  for  discovery  by  modem  economists, 
they  would  without  doubt  have  received  different  treatment, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  economic  science.  Such  a  doctrine 
is  the  so-called  Law  of  Diminishing  Returns,  which  Mill  con- 
sidered "  the  most  important  proposition  in  Political  Economy." 
"  Unless  this  one  matter,"  he  says, "  be  thoroughly  understood, 
it  is.  to  no  purpose  proceeding  any  further  in  our  inquiry." 
"  Were  the  law  different,  neariy  all  the  phenomena  of  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealth  would  be  other  than  they  are." 
On  the  other  hand,  Thorald  Rogers,  not  to  speak  of  earlier 
objectors,  described  the  law  as  a  "  dismal  and  absurd  theorem." 
The  opinions  of  present-day  economists  appear  to  fluctuate 
between  these  two  extremes.  The  law  may  apparently  be  "  a 
general  rule  "  or  "  a  tendency  "  which  is  liable  to  be  "  checked," 
or  a  particular  case  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
If  we  go  to  Mill  to  discover  what  it  is,  we  find  that  "  it  is  not 
pretended  that  the  law  of  diminishing  return  was  operative  from 
the  beginning  of  sodety;  and  though  some  politiciil  econombts 
may  have  believed  it  to  come  into  operation  earlier  than  it  does, 
it  begins  quite  eariy  enough  to  support  the  conclusions  they 
founded  on  it."  "  It  comes  into  operation  at  a  certain  and  not 
very  advanced  stage  in  the  progress  of  agriculture."  But  this 
very  important  stage  in  the  history  of  a  nation  is  not  defined  or 
dearly  Illustrated.  We  are  told  that  we  can  see  "  the  law  at 
work  underneath  the  more  superficial  agendes  on  which  aittenlion 
fixe*  itself ";  it  "  undergoes  temporary  suspension,"  which  may 
last  indefinitely;  and  "  there  is  another  agency,  in  habitual 
anugonism  "  to  it,  namely,  "  the  progiess  of  dvOization," 
which  may  include  every  kind  of  human  improvement.  Mill 
apparently  is  not  Contept  with  the  confusion  between  "  law  " 
and  "  agency  "  or  "  foree,"  but  opposes  the  one  to  the  other. 
He  is  constantly  speaking  in  terms  which  imply  th*  conquering 
of  one  law  I>y  another,  a  habit  from  which  his  successors  have  not 
freed  themselves;  and  the  theory  of  natural  processes  which 
appears  to  have  satisfied  him,  was  that  when  two  forces  come  into 
operation  there  b  a  partial  or  complete  suspension  of  one  by  the 
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other.  In  modern  econamia  "fertifity"  has  no  very  definite 
meaning.  It  may  mean  what  is  ordinarily  understood  by  the 
word — climate,  rainfall,  railway  rates  or  anything  else  except 
"  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil."  To  speak  of  "  additional 
labour  and  capital "  without  reference  to  the  kind  and  quality 
of  the  labour  and  capital,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
employed,  organized  and  directed,  throws  very  little  light  on 
agriculture.  Every  improvement  involves,  from  a  quantitative 
point  of  view,  more  or  less  of  capital  or  of  labour,  so  that  it  is  the 
"  antagonizing "  influences,  which  are  nearly  all  qualitative, 
which  appear  to  be  really  important.  It  is  therefore  cxtraordi- 
narily  difficult  at  present  to  know  what  happens,  or  rather  what 
would  happen  if  it  were  not  prevented,  when  a  country  reaches 
"  the  stage  of  diminishing  returns  ";  what  precisely  it  is  which 
comes  into  operation,  for  obviously  the  diminishing  returns  are 
the  results,  not  the  cause;  or  how  commodities  "  obey  "  a  law 
which  is  always  "  suspended."  Possibly  the  present  generation 
of  English  industrial  history  will  furnish  many  illustrations  of 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  We  can  only  say  that  it  requires 
investigation  and  restatement. 

Coscly  related  to  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  is  the  Theory 
of  Rent.  No  economic  doctrine  so  well  illustrates  the  achieve- 
ments and  the  defects  of  modern  economic  analysis.  Ricardo's 
statement  of  the  theory  left  upon  the  world  an  impression,  not 
wholly  just,  of  singular  clearness.  He  employed  the  theory 
with  wonderful  success  in  unravelling  the  problems  of  bis  time. 
Its  importance  has  not  been  seriously,  or  at  any  rate  successfully, 
called  in  question.  Treated  at  first  as  a  doctrine  peculiarly 
applicable  to  land,  with  a  certain  controverted  relevance  to  other 
natural  agents,  it  has  been  so  extended  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  subject  of  economic  study  in  which  we  may  not  expect  to 
find  adaptations  or  analogies,  so  that  Ricardo  seemed  to  have 
discovered  the  key  of  economic  knowledge.  Butitwasdiscovered 
that  there  were  no  "indestructible  powers  of  the  soil";  that 
the  fertility  of  land  in  a  country  like  England  is  almost  entirely 
the  result  of  improvement  at  some  time  or  other;  that  "  advan- 
tage of  situation  "  includes  very  much  more  than  the  words  in 
their  literal  sense  imply;  that  both  "  fertility  "  and  "  advantage 
of  situation  "  include  many  kinds  of  diflerential  advantage; 
that  in  some  circumstances  rent  does  not  enter  into  the  price 
of  agricultural  and  other  produce,  and  that  in  others  it  does. 
Moreover,  the  study  of  the  theory  of  rent  has  had  a  very  great 
influence  on  all  branches  of  economics  by  destroying  the  notion 
that  it  is  possible  to  draw  sharp  lines  of  distinction,  or  deal  with 
economic  conceptions  as  though  they  were  entirely  independent 
categories.  That  modem  economic  aitalysis  is  incomparably 
more  accurate  than  that  o{  earlier  times  there  can  be  no  question. 
But  the  net  result  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  rent  is 
that  all  problems  in  which  this  factor  appears,  and  they  embrace 
the  whole  range  of  economic  theory,  must  apparently  be  treated 
on  their  merits.  In  its  modem  form  the  doctrine  is  far  loo 
general  to  be  serviceable  without  the  closest  Krutiny  of  all  the 
(acts  relating  to  the  particular  case  to  which  it  is  applied.  To 
deal  adequately  with  the  numerous  extensions  or  qualifications 
of  these  and  other  doctrines  in  the  hands  ef  modem  economists 
would  involve  us  in  an  attempt  to  do  what  we  have  already  said 
is  impossible  except  on  conditions  not  at  present  realized.  It  is 
clear  that  in  the  interests  of  general  economic  theory  we  require 
a  vast  number  of  special  studies  before  an  adequate  restatement 
can  be  undertaken. 

It  must  be  deaily  recognized  that  the  functions  of  economic 
science  in  the  present  requirements  of  the  world  cannot  possibly 
be  discharged  by  treatises  on  economic  theory.  The 
tttwltm'  'd*tioo*  between  general  theory  and  special  studies 
fumi  conducted  on  the  lines  we  have  indicated  have  com- 
pletdy  changed.  General  theory  never  has  been,  and 
in  the  nature  of  things  never  can  be,  the  actual  reflex 
of  the  life  and  movement  of  the  economic  world.  It 
never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  more  than  an  indica- 
tion of  the  kind  of  thing  which  might  be  expected  in  a  purely 
hypothetical  world.  When  the  aim  of  the  man  of  aftaiis  and  the 
hypothesis  of  iJic  coonomist  was  unrestricted  competition,  and 


measures  were  bring  adapted  to  redize  It,  general  theory  sncfa  ■> 
the  classical  economists  provided  was  perhaps  a  suffidefuljr 
trustworthy  guide  for  practical  statesmen  and  men  of  busiiiess. 
If  only  people  can  be  got  to  believe  in  them,  a  few  abstract 
principles  are  quite  enough  to  destroy  an  institution  which  it  has 
taken  centuries  to  create.  But  a  new  institution  cannot  be 
made  on  the  same  terras.  The  modem  industrial  systent  has 
brought  with  it  an  immense  variety  of  practical  pniblems  whidi 
nations  must  solve  on  pain  of  industrial  and  commercial  ruin. 
For  these  problems  we  want,  not  a  few  old-established  general 
principles  which  no  one  seriously  calls  in  question,  bat  genuine 
constructive  and  organizing  capacity,  aided  by  sdeoti^  and 
detailed  knowledge  of  particular  institutions,  industries  and 
classes.  Just  as  the  historical  school  grew  up  along  with  the 
greatest  constructive  achievement  of  the  igth  century,  namdy, 
the  consolidation  of  Germany,  so  the  application  to  modem 
problems  of  the  methods  of  that  school  has  been  called  forth  bjr 
the  constructive  needs  of  the  present  generation.  We  have 
already  shown  how  these  methods,  in  their  turn,  require  the  aid 
of  general  theory,  but  not  of  a  general  theory  which  tries  to  do 
their  work.  In  fact,  every  attempt  to  make  it  do  so  must  in- 
evitably fail.  How  can  such  a  huge  mass  of  getKral  propositioas 
as  are  necessarfly  included  in  a  system  of  economics  ever  be 
thoroughly  tested  by  an  appeal  to  facts?  If  they  are  not  so  tested, 
the  general  theory  will  remain  a  general  theory,  of  no  practical 
use  in  itself,  until  the  end  of  time.  It  they  are  to  be  tested,  an 
indefinitdy  large  nimiber  of  special  studies  must  be  mode,  for 
which  the  original  materials  must  be  collected  and  examined 
That  is,  original  investigation  of  special  problems  has  to  be 
carried  out  on  a  more  gigantic  scale  than  any  economist  of  the 
historical  school  ever  dreamt  of  or  the  world  requires,  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  at  the  end  of  it  all  the  general  theory  will 
not  correspond  with  the  facu  of  life.  For  there  is  all  the  difler- 
ence  in  the  world  between  using  a  body  of  general  theory  as  an 
indication  of  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  study  of  a  special 
problem,  and  undertaking  special  studies  with  a  view  to  testing 
the  general  theory.  If  the  necessary  limitations  of  general 
economic  tlieoiy  aic  recognized,  most  of  the  difficulties  we  have 
noticed  disappear.  Now  that  the  "industrial  revolution "  has 
extended  practically  all  over  the  worid,  so  that  we  have  several 
countries  carrying  on  production  by  modem  methods,  it  is  easily 
possible  to  sketch  the  main  features  of  industrial  and  commercial 
otganication  at  the  present  time,  to  describe  the  banking  and 
currency  systems  of  the  principal  nations,  their  means  of  trans- 
port and  communication,  their  systems  of  commercial  law  and 
finance,  and  their  commercial  policy.  It  is  true  that  at  present 
very  little  work  of  this  kind  has  been  done  in  England,  but 
innumerable  books,  many  of  them  about  England,  have  been 
written  by  thoroughly  competent  economists,  in  French,  German 
and  other  languages.  So  that  no  great  amount  of  original  work 
is  required  for  a  reliable  account  of  those  general  features  of  the 
modem  system  which  should  form  the  introduction  to  economics. 
The  general  theory  which  we  require  should  be  sketched  in  firm 
and  dear  outline,  leaving  the  detailed  qualifications  of  broad 
principles  to  special  studies,  where  they  can  be  dealt  with  if  it  is 
necessary  or  desirable,  and  examined  by  statistical  and  other 
tests.  For  such  a  general  the9ry  there  is  ample  material  in  the 
economic  literature  of  all  civilized  countries.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  economic  terms,  which  ore  also,  though  in 
many  coses  with  an  entirely  diflcrcnt  meaning,  the  terms  of 
business  and  commerce,  should  as  far  as  possible  be  used  in  their 
common  and  ordinary  English  sense:  that  they  should  corre- 
spond in  meaning  with  the  same  words  when  used  in  description, 
in  law,  accountancy  and  ordinary  business.  This  is  no  doubt 
a  difficult  matter.  But  some  change  in  this  direction  is  necessary 
both  in  the  interests  of  the  science  itself  and  of  its  practical 
utility.  All  the  materials  for  investigation,  all  the  facts  and 
figures  from  which  illustrations  are  drawn,  all  methods  of  keeping 
accounts  in  England,  assume  the  ordinary  English  tongue. 
There  are  few  if  any  conceptions  in  economics  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  it  without  depleting  the  ordinary  vocabulary.  At 
present  the  language  of  economics  is  for  the  ordinary  EngUsbman 
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like  a  foreign  language  of  exceptional  difficulty,  because  he  is 

constantly  meeting  with  words  which  suggest  to  his  mind  a  whole 
world  of  associations  quite  different  form  those  with  which 
economicthcoryhasclothedthem.  Thcrefinemeotsofeconomic 
analysis,  as  distinguished  from  its  broader  achievements,  should 
be  reserved  for  special  studies,  in  which  a  technical  scientific 
terminology,  specially  devised,  can  be  used  without  danger  of 
misconception.  But  in  a  subject  like  economics  obscurity  and 
an  awkward  terminology  are-not  marks  of  scientific  merit 

Economic  studies  should  be  as  relevant  to  existing  needs  as 
those  of  engineering  and  other  applied  sciences.  The  sdenti6c 
study  of  practical  problems  and  difficulties  is  (generally  speaking, 
and  with  honourable  exceptions)  far  more  advanced  in  almost 
ever>'  civilized  country  than  it  is  in  England,  where  the  limited 
Kale  upon  which  such  work  is  carried  on,  the  indifference  of 
statesmen,  officials  and  business  men,  and  the  incapacity  of  the 
public  to  understand  the  close  relation  between  scientific  study 
and  practical  success,  contrast  very  unfavourably  with  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Germany  or  the  United  States.  The  backwardness 
of  eo>noxnic  science  has  been  an  index  of  the  danger  threatening 
the  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  are  very  few  questions  of  public  or  commercial  importance 
upon  which  the  best  and  most  recent  investigations  are  to  be 
found  amongst  English  works.  This  would  matter  very  little, 
perhaps,  if  Englishmen  had  a  firm  belief,  established  by  actual 
experience,  in  the  soundness  of  their  policy,  the  present  security 
of  their  position,  and  thesufliciency  of  their  methods  to  strengthen 
or  maintain  it.  But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  If  we 
take,  for  example,  the  comer-stone  of  the  British  conunercial 
system  in  the  19th  century,  namely,  the  policy  of  "free  trade  '* 
(9.*.),  the  public  do  not  now  read  the  economic  works  which 
BuppUed  the  theoretical  basis  of  that  policy,  and,  indeed,  would 
Bcoaomie  not  bcconvincedby  them,  "niegreatmenirf  the  period, 
probiamM  Cobdcn  and  Bright,  are  merely  historical  figures. 
^2JJJ^  Long  before  his  death,  Bright*s  references  in  public 
speeches  to  the  achievements  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  were  received  with  respectful  impatience,  and  Feel's 
famous  speech  on  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  would  not  convince 
the  German  Reichstag  or  a  modem  House  of  Commons.  The 
result  is  that  free  trade  had  become  by  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
in  the  main  an  old  habit,  for  which  the  ordinary  English  manu- 
facturercould  give  no  very  reasonable  explanation,  whatever  may 
be  its  influence  in  commerce  and  public  affairs.  The  doctrine  of 
Irec  trade  only  prevailed  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  restated  in  terms 
which  had  a  direct  relevance  to  the  existing  position  of  England 
and  existing  conditions  of  international  trade.  And  it  was 
directly  challenged  by  the  representatives  of  Mr  Chamberlain's 
school  of  Imperialist  thought  (see  Chahberlain,  Joseph).  It 
thus  became  the  work  of  economic  science  ruthlessly  to  analyse  the 
exbting  situation,  explain  the  issues  involved  In  the  commercial 
policy  of  different  countries,  and  point  out  the  alternative  methods 
of  dealing  with  present  difficulties,  with  thcii  probable  results. 

The  commercial  policy  of  a  state  is  merely  the  rcQex  of  its 
system  of  public  financeCsee  c.^Xngush  Finance).  The  absence 
of  conviction  in  regard  to  British  commercial  policy  naturally  had 
its  counterpart  in  the  attitude  of  many  men  to  the  financial 
system  of  the  country.  The  eulogies  showered  upon  it  in  the 
past  were  no  longer  considered  adequate.  The  great  increase  in 
recent  years  in  British  military  and  naval  expenditure,  made 
necessary  by  the  exceptional  demands  of  a  state  of  war  and  the 
great  development  of  foreign  powers,  was  partly  responsible  for 
the  new  difficulties;  partly  it  was  due  to  the  great  extension  of 
the  functions  of  the  state  during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century.  The  formercauses  may  beconudered  partly  permanent, 
partly  temporary;  but  those  of  a  permanent  character-are  likely 
to  increase  in  force,  and  those  of  a  temporary  character  will  leave 
a  deposit  in  the  shape  of  an  addition  to  the  normal 
'  expenditure  of  the  central  government.  The  extension 
Oaaaea.  of  government  functions  appeared  much  more  likdy 
to  continue  than  to  be  checked.  Normal  expenditure 
might  therefore  be  calculated  to  rise  rather  than  fall.  In  ^te 
oi  the  vast  increase  in  national  wealth,  it  was  found  a  matter  of 
vin   15* 


increasing  difficulty  to  meet  a  comparatively  slight  strain  with- 
out recourse  to  measures  of  a  highly  controversial  character;  and 
the  search  for  new  sources  of  revenue  (as  in  1909)  at  once  raised, 
in  an  acute  form,  questions  of  national  commercial  policy  and 
the  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies. 

The  development  of  the  powers  of  the  central  government  has 
been  less  than  that  of  the  functions  of  local  governing  authorities. 
This,  again,  is  a  movement  much  more  likely  to  extend  than  to  be 
checked.  Local  governing  authorities  now  discharge  economic 
functions  of  enormous  importance  and  complexity,  involving 
sums  of  mon^  larger  than  suffi<^  to  run  important  states  a 
generation  ago.  The  scientific  study  of  the  economics  of  local 
administration  is,- however,  in  its  Infancy,  and  requires  to  be 
taken  up  in  earnest  by  economists.  These  questions  of  com- 
mercial policy  and  local  govenunent  are  closdy  bound  up  with 
the  scientific  study  of  the  transport  system.  Although  the 
British  Empire  contains  within  itself  every  known  species  of 
railway  enterprise,  the  study  of  railways  and  other  means  of 
transport,  and  tbcir  relation  to  the  business,  the  commerce  and 
the  social  life  of  the  country,  is  deplorably  backward.  It  is 
obvious  that  no  inquiry  into  commercial  policy,  or  into  such 
soci^  questions  as  the  housing  d  the  poor,  can  be  effective  unless 
this  deficient  is  remedied. 

The  whc^  social  and  political  fabric  of  the  British  Empire 
depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  Us  industrial  system.  On  this 
subjea  many  monographs  and  larger  works  have  been  pub- 
lished in  recent  years,  but  dealing  rather  with  such  questions 
as  Uade  unionism,  co-operation  and  factory  legislation,  than  the 
structure  and  organization  of  particular  industries,  or  the  causes 
and  the  results  of  the  formation  of  the  great  combinations, 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  United  States,  but  not  wanting 
in  Ens^d,  which  are  amongst  the  most  striking  economic 
[^eoomena  of  modem  times. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  must  absorb  the  energies 
of  the  rising  generation  of  economists.  The  claim  of  economics 
for  recognition  as  a  science  and  as  a  subject  of  study  must  be 
based  on  its  relevance  to  the  actual  life  of  the  economic  world, 
on  its  ability  to  un^vel  the  practical  difficulties  of  each  genera- 
tion, and  so  contribute  to  the  progress  of  nations. 

Literature.— See  also  Free  Trade;  Protection;  Tariff; 
Commercial  Treaties;  Trusts;  Money;  Finance;  &c.  The 
bibliography  of  economics  as  a  whole  would  include  a  history  of  all 
the  writers  on  the  subiect,  and  is  beyond  our  scope  here;  see  the 
numerous  articles  on  economic  subjects  throughout  this  work. 
The  article  by  Dr  J.  K.  Ingram  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Etuydth- 
paedia  Brilannica  is  still  a  valuable  historical  account.  It  is  only 
possible  to  mention  here  a  few  of  the  more  recent  text-books.  The 
most  impori,,.,!  ...  ,.:;v.'  v..-.r':  [-.,;V:  '.■  ■!  '.■:.  r:..Vl.  *,  '.' .;  V /Ts 
Pruiuplfi  oi  t.(</nor!Ui.  vijl,  i,  (ibt  cdiliuii,  ioyu,  4U1  t^uiliuii.  liyri). 
J.  Shield  Nicholson's  Principles  0/  Politual  Economy  (3  vols.)  not 
only  gives  a  survey  of  economic  principles  since  Mill's  time,  but 
contains  much  suggestive  and  original  work.  The  writer  of  this 
article  is  much  indebted  to  the  works  of  Schmoller,  particularly  his 
Grundris  der  ailgemeinen  Volkswirtschajlskkre  (1900).  and  Aflolph 
Wagner,  particularly  his  Crundlef^ung  tUr  poiitischJcn  Okonomie. 
0^  the  history  of  economic  theory,  Cannan's  History  of  the  Theories 
of  Production  and  Distribution  (1776-1848)  is  an  admirable  criticism, 
from  a  purely  objective  standpoint,  of  the  works  of  the  English 
cbissical  writers.  The  most  important  English  works  published  in 
rc(  cat  years  on  general  English  economic  history  are  W.  Cunning- 
ham's Cr(7U'/A(7//n<Ju5/ryond,  Commerce,  and  VV.  J.  Ashley's  Economic 
History,  while  VinograciolT's  Villenage  in  England  and  The  Growth  of 
the  Manor,  as  well  as  Maitland's  Domesday  Studies,  are  of  great 
iinportancc  to  the  student  of  early  economic  institutions.  D'Avenel's 
Hisioire  honominue  de  la  propriiti,  &c.  {1200-1800),  is  a  monu- 
nn-ntal  work  on  the  history  of  prices  in  France.  Other  books  dealing 
with  special  subjects  are  likely  to  take  a  very  high  place  in  economic 
literature.  We  may  mention  particularly  Charles  Booth's  Life  and 
labour  of  the  People  in  London,  B.  S.  Rowntree*3  Povrrty,  Sidney 
and  Beatrice  Webb*s  History  of  Trade  Unionism  and  Industrial 
Etrmocraey,  and  Dr  Arthur  Shadwell's  Industrial  EffUiency  (1906).' 
TIicsc  books  are  generally  regarded  as  typical  of  the  best  English 
wnrk  of  recent  years  in  economic  investigation.  We  may  also 
mention  Schloss's  Methods  of  Industrial  Remuneration,  a  most  im-' 
portant  contributfon  to  the  study  of  the  wages  question;  C.  F.' 
Bastable's  works  on  International  Trade  and  Public  Finance;  Gcor^ 
Osrc  on  the  Money  Market  and  the  Foreign  Exchanges;  and  A.  T, 
H.idlcy's  Economics:  An  Auount  of  the  Relations  between  Private 
Property  and  Public  Welfare  (1896).  Studies  of  particular  questions,' 
both  concrete  and  theoretical,  in  foreign  bnguages  are  too  numerou* 
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to  apedfy,  and  much  oi  tbe  bat  modera  work  »  to  be  found  in 
economic  periodical*.  (W.  A.  S.  H.) 

ECONOMY,  a  township  and  a  village  of  Beaver  county, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  tJie  E.  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  17  m. 
N.W.  of  PIttiburg.  Pop.  of  township  (tgoo)  ic6i;  (1910)  860. 
The  viUage  ii  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  system.  It  was  owned 
until  1904,  when  it  was  sold  to  a  land  company,  by  the  Harmony 
Society  (see  CoumnosH),  commonly  aUled  the  Economitci, 
Harmonists  or  Rappists.  The  founder,  George  Rapp,  after 
livingwith  his  would-be  primitive  Christian  follower^  at  Ha  rmony , 
Butler  county,  Peimsylvania,  in  1803-1814,  and  in  1815-1824  in 
New  Harmony  Iq.v.),  Indiana,  which  he  then  sold  to  Robert 
Owen,  settled  here  in  1824  and  rapidly  built  up  a  village,  in  which 
each  family  received  a  house  and  garden.  The  culture  of  silk, 
flax,  grapes  (for  wine-making)  and  fruits  and  cereals  in  general, 
and  tbe  manufacture  of  flour  and  of  woollen,  flannel  and  cotton 
fabrics,  were  carried  on  under  a  rule  requiring  every  adult  to 
labour  12  or  14  hours  each  day  in  field  or  mill.  Celibacy  had 
been  adopted  in  1807  as  the  rule  of  the  community.  New 
membcis  were  received  after  a  half-yell's  probation,  and 
members  who  left  received  their  original  investment.  Three 
hundred  thus  separated  from  Rapp  hi  1833,  with  $105,000  as 
their  share  of  the  commuiial  property,  to  build  the  millennial 
kingdom  of  New  Jerusalem  at  Phillipsburg  (now  Monaca), 
Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  under  the  lead  of  Bemhard 
Mailer,  who  had  come  to  Economy  in  1831  as  a  fellow  religionist, 
and  was  called  Count  Maximilian  de  Leon  (or  Ptoli);  in  1833 
Leon  went,  with  his  followers,  to  Louisiana,  and  established  a 
religious  colony  6  m.  from  Natchitoches.  After  his  death  his 
wife  until  1871  was  bead  of  a  similar  community  at  Germantown 
in  Webster  parish.  The  Harmonists  at  Economy  flourished 
under  tbe  rule  of  a  tradesman,  R.  L.  Baker,  or  Romelius 
Langenbacher,  after  the  death  of  Rapp  in  1847,  and  during  the 
CivQ  War  had  about  (500,000  buried  away.  Their  numbers 
were  for  a  time  kept  up  by  the  addition  of  fresh  converts,  but  the 
employes  who  were  not  Harmonists  soon  greatly  outnumbered 
the  members  of  the  community,  the  basis  of  which  was 
always  religious.  Baker  died  in  1868,  and  his  successor,  John 
Henrid,  in  i8g>,  when  John  S.  Duss  became  first  trustee.  In 
1907  there  were  only  two  or  three  members  in  the  society. '  In 
1851  tbe  tawa«hip  of  Harmony  was  set  apart  from  Economy. 
'  See  Morris  Hillquit,  History  of  Socialism  in  ll.c  United  States 
(New  York,  1903I;  William  A.  Hinds,  American  Communities 
(revised  edition.  Chicago,  1902);  John  L.  Bolo.  The  Harmony 
Society  (Philadelphia,  1904);  Charles  Nordhoff,  The  Commiaiistu 
Societies  of  Ike  United  Stales  (New  York,  1875) ,  and  among  Mvoal 
excellent  monographs  in  German,  Karl  Knortz,  Die  ehrisUick- 
kommunislischeJCotonieder  Rapfnslen  (Leipzig.  1892).  and  J.  Hanno 
Dcilcr,  Eine  vertessene  deutsche  Colonie:  eine  Stimme  snr  Ver- 
teidiiung  des  Grafen  de  Leon  (New  Orleans,  1900). 

ECONOMY,  a  word  ranging  in  application  from  tbe  careful 
thrift  of  an  individual  to  the  systematic  arrangement  of  an 
organization.  It  is  derived  from  the  Gr.  oluaioiJa,  the  manage- 
ment {rituw,  to  control)  of  an  oikot  or  house,  extended  in 
meaning  to  the  administration  of  a  state.  Of  its  original  sense, 
tbe  art  or  science  of  managing  a  household,  the  expression 
"  domestic  economy  "  survives,  but  the  principal  use  in  this 
sense  is  confined  to  tbe  thrifty  management  of  tbe  financial 
resources  of  a  household  or  of  an  faidividuaL  It  is  thus  used  as 
equivalent  to  "  saving,"  not  only  of  money,  but  of  time,  labour 
or  eSort,  and,  generally,  of  the  least  expenditure  of  means  to 
attain  a  required  end.  It  b  on  tbe  principle  of "  economy  " 
that  many  phonetic  changes  occur  in  tbe  development  of 
languages,  and,  in  aesthetics,  the  name  has  been  applied  to  a 
principle  or  law  that  effects  are  pleasant  in  proportion  to  the 
smailness  of  tbe  effort  made,  and  of  the  means  taken  to  produce 
the  result.  The  phrase  "  economy  of  truth  "  is  due  to  an  in- 
vidious application  of  the  use,  in  patristic  theology,  of  the  word 
oUontila  for  the  careful  presentation  of  such  doctrine  as  would 
be  applicable  to  the  hearer  (see  J.  H.  Newman,  History  of  Ike 
Arians  ojike  4lh  Century),  "  Economy  "  is  also  used  in  theology 
in  such  expressions  as  "  Mosaic  "  or  "  Christian  economy  "  as  a 
synonym  of  "  dispcosatioo,"  for  the  administration  of  tbe  world 


by  God  at  particular  times  or  for  puticuhr  races.    Fmn  tbe 

meaning  of  organization  or  administration  of  a  house  or  state  the 
word  is  applied  more  widely  to  the  ordered  arrangement  of  say 
organized  body,  and  is  equivalent  almost  to  "  system  ";  thus 
the  "  economy  "  of  nature  or  of  animal  or  plant  life  may  be 
spoken  of.  lie  most  common  use,  however,  of  the  word  is  that 
of "  political  economy,"  the  science  dealing  with  the  productioi, 
distribution  and  consumption  of  wealth  (see  EcoMoiacs). 

BCSTAST  (Gr.  barams,  from  i{irnuii,  put  out  of  its  place, 
alter),  a  term  applied  to  a  morbid  mental  condition,  in  which 
the  mind  is  entirely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  coe 
dominant  idea  or  object,  and  loses  for  the  time  its  normal  self- 
control.  With  this  there  is  commonly  associated  the  prevalence 
of  some  strong  emotion,  which  manifests  itself  in  various  ways, 
and  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity.  This  state  resembles  in 
many  points  that  of  catalepsy  (7.1.),  but  difien  from  it  sufiideBtiy 
to  constitute  it  a  separate  aflection.    The  patient  in  ecstasy  may 

Hie  in  a  fixed  position  like  the  cataleptic,  apparently  quite  un- 
conscious, yet,  on  awaking,  there  is  a  distinct  rccoUcction  of 
visions  perceived  during  this  period.  More  frequently  there  is 
violent  emotional  exdtement  which  may  find  expression  in 
impassioned  ntteianoes,  and  in  ertavagant  bodily  movements 
and  gesticulations.  Ecstasy  usually  presents  itself  as  a  kind  of 
temporary  religious  insanity,  and  has  frequently  appcmrcd  as  aa 
epidemic.  It  is  well  illustnted  hi  the  celdirated  examples  of  the 
dancing  epidemics  of  Germany  and  Italy  in  the  middle  afcs,  lad 
the  CotmilsioHHaires  of  St  Medard  at  the  grave  of  the  Abbi  Fsai 
in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century,  and  in  more  recent  tines 
has  been  witnessed  during  periods  of  religious  levivaliam.  (See 
also  iNSANm  and  NeuxopathoijOCY.) 

BCTOSPORA,  a  homogeneous  and  natural  division  of  Protoiasn 
parasites  induded  under  tbe  Sporotoa;  they  comprise  the  thne 
ordeis,  Gregarines,  Cocddia  and  Haemooporidia.  The  defining 
character  of  the  Ectospon  is  that  the  spore-mother-cells  {span- 
blasts)  are  formed  at  the  periphery  of  tbe  parent-individnal 
(sporont);  we  may,  however,  go  further,  and  say  that  the  foraia- 
tion  of  oU  the  different  reproductive  elements  is  unifondy 
peripheral  or  exogenous.  Two  other  very  general  features  are  (•) 
that  the  mdividual  trophozoite  is  uninudear,  and  (i)  that  growth 
and  trophic  activity  are  finished  before  the  mtiltiplicativc  « 
reprxxluctive  phase  sets  in. 

There  is  now  little  doubt  that  the  Ectospon  possess  a.  '^'f*"*'* 
ancestry.  The  prindpal  facts  in  favour  of  this  view  are  as  follows: 
the  actual  ontogenetic  connexion  known  to  exist  between 
certain  Haemoflagellates  and  certain  Haemosporidia  (see  TlY- 
PANOSOHZs);  the  possession  by  many  Cocddia  of  Kifl.yJhr 
microgametes  (male  dements),  whose  general  structiue  greatly 
resembles  that  of  a  Heteromastigine  Flagellate;  the  possessioi 
by  various  parasitic  FlageUates(c.;.0erpcto)iioiuu)of  an  attached, 
resting  phase,  when  the  parasites  become  gregariniform,  which 
strongly  suggests  the  attached  phase  of  many  young,  growing 
Gregarines;  the  typical  grcgarinoid  and  euglenoid  movements 
of  Gregarines  and  of  the  germs  or  other  stages  of  Cocddia  and 
Haemosporidia,  which  are  quite  comparable  with  the  contractile 
and  metabolic  movements  of  Flagellates;  and,  lastly,  the 
exogenous  type  of  reproduction,  which  is  easily  derivable  from 
the  multiple  division  of  certain  Haemoflagellates,  and  this,  in 
turn,  from  the  typical  binary  longitudinal  fission  of  a  Flagdlate. 
ECUADOR  (ofBdally  La  Rcpublica  del  Ecuador),  a  republic  of 
South  America,  bounded  N  and  N.E.  by  Colombia,  S.E.  and  S. 
by  Peru,  and  W.  by  the  Padfic  Ocean.  Its  boundary  ^^^ 
lines' with  Colombia  and  Peru  were  in  tgop  still  un-  ^^^  ■ 
settled,  large  areas  of  territory  being  claimed  by  all 
three  republics.  Under  an  agreement  of  the  1 5tb  of  December 
1894,  the  disputes  were  to  be  dedded  by  the  Spanish  sovereigB 
as  arbitrator,  but  nothing  was  accomplished.  On  the  5th  of 
November  1904,  Colombia  and  Ecuador  agreed  to  submit  their 
dispute  to  the  German  emperor,  and  a  convention  of  the  1 2th  of 
September  1905  between  Colombia  and  Peru  established  s 
nodus  vijcndi  for  the  settlement  of  their  conflicting  daims,  in 
which  Ecuador  is  likewise  interested.    The  maps  of  Ecuador, 

I  which  are  very  defective,  usually  describe  its  tcnitoiy  » 
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extending  eastmrd  to  the  Brazfllan  frontier,  but  u  Peru  'a  in 
actual  occupation  of  tlie  region  east  of  Huiririma-chico,  on  tlie 
Napo  river,  3}  degrees  west  of  that  frontier,  those  maps  cannot 
be  considered  correct.  The  Trans-Andine  territory  occupied  by 
Ecuador  is  a  wedge-sliaped  area  between  the  Coca  and  Napo, 
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the  provisiooal  boundary  line  with  Colombia,  and  a  line  running 
nearly  west-south-west  from  Huiririma-chico  (about  laL  3^  50' 
S.,  long.  73°  zo'  W.)  to  a  point  on  the  Santiago  river  in  about 
lat.  4"  13'  S.f  long.  78°  W.,  which  forms  the  provisional  boundary 
with  Peru.  The  eastern  part  of  this  territory  is  also  claimed  by 
Peru,  which  would  have  the  effect,  if  allowed,  of  restricting 
Ecuador  to  a  comparatively  small  area  covered  by  the  Andes 
and  western  Cordillera  and  the  narrow  plain  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
From  the  Santiago  river,  a  western  affluent  of  the  MaraAon,  the 
boundary  line  runs  south-west  and  west  across  the  Andes  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Macara,  down  that  stream  to  the  Chira,  or 
Achira,whose  channel  marks  the  frontier  down  to  about  So**  z  7'  W. , 
where  a  small  stream  (the  Rio  Alamo)  enters  from  the  north. 
The  line  then  runs  almost  due  north  to  the  south  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  foIlowiDg  the  western  water  parting  of  the 
lower  Tumbez  valley.  A  small  district  in  the  valley  of  the  Chira 
is  claimed  by  Peru.  The  northern  boundary  line  is  described 
cbewbere  (see  Colohsia).  A  small  section  of  this  line  terminat- 
ing on  the  Padfic  coast  is  also  in  dispute,  Ecuador  claiming  the 
main  channel  of  the  Mira  as  the  dividing  line,  and  Colombia 
claiming  a  small  district  south  of  that  channel,  the  line  running 
due  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  most  southern  outlet  of  the  Mira 
opening  into  Panguapi  Bay,  to  a  point  of  intersection  with 
that  river. 

Pkysical  (7w(ra^Ay.— The  surface  of  Ecuador  may  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  rcKionB:  the  Cia-Andine  lying  between  the  Wcttcrn 
Cordillera  and  the  coast ;  the  Inter-Andine,  which  includes  the  two 

I;reat  mountain  chains  crossing  the  republic  with  the  elevated  plateau 
ying  between;  and  the  Trans-Andine.  lying  east  of  the  Andes  in 
the  sreat  Amazon  valley.  The  first  part  conusts  of  an  alluvial, 
low>lying  plain  formed  in  great  part  bv  the  detritus  broughl  down 
by  the  mountain  streams.  It  is  Irregular  in  form  and  is  broken  by 
iimated  elevations  and  ^>urs  from  the  Cordillera.  Large  areas  are 
•till  subject  to  annual  inundations  in  the  rainy  season,  and  the  lower 
river  courses  are  bordered  with  swamps;.  This  is  the  most  fertile 
and  productive  part  of  Ecuador,  especially  on  the  higher  lands  near 
the  Cordillera.  The  TranvAndine  region  is  similar  to  the  neighbour- 
ing territories  of  the  upper  Amazon  basin  occupied  by  Colombia. 
Brazil  and  Peru — a  great  forest -covered  plain  descending  gently 
toward  the  east,  broken  on  its  western  margin  by  shon  spurs  from 


the  Andes  enclodng  highly  fertDe  valleys,  and  by  low.  isolated 
ranges  between  the  larger  river  courses,  and  traversed  by  large 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Napo  and  Marafion.  This  reeion  has  been 
only  partially  explored,  and  but  little  is  known  of  the  large  areas 
lyiru;  between  the  navigable  rivers, 
loe  Inter-Andine  or  plateau  region  lies  in  and  .between  the  two 
^irat  mountain  chains  which  cross  the 
greater  part  of  the  republic  Mamm» 
between  and  almost  parallel  tofalT* 
with  the  78th  and  79th  ^  ^^ 
meridians.  The  ca^urn  chain  is  known 
as  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  or  the  Cor- 
dillera Oriental,  and  the  western  as 
the  Cordillera  Occidental  (Western  Cor- 
dillera). Starting  from  the  confused 
grouping  on  the  southern  frontier  of 
the  two  great  chains  and  some  trans- 
verse ranges,  they  run  nearly  north  by 
cast  to  the  Colombian  frontier  where 
another  "  knot  "  or  junction  occurs. 
The  summits  of  the  western  range  form 
a  line  of  noteworthy  regularitv,  but 
those  of  the  eastern  form  a  broken 
irregular  line  of  varying  distances  from 
the  first.  The  clev.ited  plateau  be- 
tween the  two  great  chains,  which  is 
about  300  m.  long  and  20  to  30  m. 
wide,  is  divided  intn  three  great  shallow 
basins  or  plains  by  the  transverse  ridges 
or  paramos  of  Tiiipullo  and  Azuay. 
These  are  known  a^  tlie  Quito,  Ambato 
and  Cuenca  ba^ns.  South  of  the  latter 
is  the  irregular  and  f!  eply  broken  Loja 
basin,  which  can  h:ir.IIy  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  creat  Ecuador  plateau. 
The  three  great  Ixisin?,  which  are  broken 
and  subdivided  by  mountainous  spurs 
and  ridges,  descend  gradually  tOH-ard 
the  south,  the  Quito  plain  having  an 
average  elevation  of  9500  ft-  above  the 
sea,  Ambato  8500,  and  Cuenca  7800. 
Tiicy  arc  al«o  characterized  by  the  in- 
creasing aridity  0/  the  plateau  from 
north  to  south,  the  Quito  plain  being 
fertile  and  well  covered  with  vegetation,  and  the  Ambato  and  Cuenca 
pikitu  being  l»rren  and  desolate  except  in  some  favoured  localitiea. 
The  volcanic  character  of  the  region  is  likewise  rc^mnsible  for  large 
areas  of  barren  surfaces.  Rising  from  this  elevated  plateau,  along 
its  eastern  and  western  margins,  are  the  Cordilleras  with  their 
principal  summits  culminating  far  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow, 
which  in  this  region  is  about  15,750  ft.  above  the  sea.  These  summiu 
are  remarkable,  not  only  for  their  great  height,  but  also  for  their 
apparent  symmetrical  arrangement  in  parallel  lines,  sometimes  in 
pairs  facing  each  other  across  this  cyclopean  paaaagc.  Nowhere  in 
the  world  can  there  be  found  another  such  assemblage  of  snow<Iad 
peaks,  several  of  which  are  active  volcanoes.  There  are  33  of  them 
grouped  around  these  central  plainsalmo^  within  sight  of  each  other. 
The  western  chain  has  the  distinction  of  having  the  highest  summit, 
the  eastern  the  greatest  number  of  high  summits  and  the  highest 
average  elevation.  From  the  time  of  liumboldt's  visit  to  this  re- 
markable region  down  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  many 
divert  calculations  of  the  height  of  these  peaks,  but  with  a  con- 
siderable variation.  It  is  estimated  that  there  was  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  elevation  of  this  part  of  the  Andes  during  the  past 
century,  Quito  having  sunk  a6  ft.  in  122  years,  Pichincha  3 18  ft. 
iQ  the  same  time,  and  the  farm  of  Antisnna.  where  Humboldt 
resided  for  a  time,  165  ft.  in  64  ytars.  At  the  same  time  Cotopaxi 
and  Sangay,  the  two  active  volcanoes,  have  actually  increased  in 
elevation  since  the  measurement  of  La  Condamine  in  174^.  These 
changes  in  elevation,  if  correct,  are  due  to  seismic  disturbances,  a 
cause  that  may  be  partially  responsible  for  the  varying  computations 
of  the  heights  of  these  well-known  peaks.  Among  modern  invest!- 
gatorsare  W.  Reisaand  A.StabeI  (1871-1873).  and  Edward  Whympcf 
(1880},  whose  measurements  of  the  principal  summits  were: — 
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Western  CardHUra. 


Ft. 

Fl. 

Cayambe       .     (W.) 

19.186 

Colocachi            (W.) 

16.301 

&ini-Urcu      . 

'5.501 

Moianda        .  (R.  &  S.) 
Pichincha             (W.) 

l4.otl8 

Antisana 

19.M5 

IS.9'8 

Sinchobgua     (R.&S.) 

■  6.3<>5 

Atacatzo         (R.&S.) 

14.B91 

Rumi&agut    . 
Cotopau             (W ) 

15.607 

El  Coraion 

19.613 

(Chamalari).     (W.) 
Iliniza              (R. «  S.) 

15.871 

Tunguragua    (R.  &  S.) 

16.690 

17.405 

Allar  (Capac- 

Carahuairaio.     (W.) 

16.515 
».49* 

Urcu)    .       . 

I7.7JO 

Chimborazo 

Sangay  ■.       . 

17.464 
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The  Imbaburm  volcana  celebrated  for  Its  deitnictive  eruptions  of 
mud  and  water,  stands  mtdwav  between  the  two  ranftes  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  plateau,  ana  belongs  to  the  transverse  nd^e  of 
knot  (nitdtf}  which  unites  them.  It  is  the  moat  northern  of  the  higher 
peaks  of  Ecuador,  with  the  exception  of  Cotocachi,  and  possibly 
of  Chiles  on  the  Colombian  frontier,  and  reaches  the  elevation  of 
IS<033  ft.  Ibarra  on  the  northern  flanks  of  the  volcano  has  suffered 
severely  from  its  eruotions.  The  name  is  derived  from  imba,  fish, 
and  btira,  mother,  and  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  quantities 
of  a  fish  cnllcd  "  prefladilla  "  [Pimelodus  eychpvm)  discharged  from 
it3  crater  during  one  of  its  eruptions — a  phenomenon  which,  aftor  a 
searching  investigation,  was  discredited  by  Wagner.  Cayambt,  or 
Cayembi,  the  second  highest  peak  of  the  Ecuadorean  Andes,  has  the 
noteworthy  distinction  of  standing  very  nearly  on  the  equator. 
Its  base  covers  a  large  area,  and  its  square  top,  nsing  far  above  ihe 
snow-line,  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Quito.  Antisana  is  crowned  with 
a  double  dome,  and  is  described  as  an  extinct  volcano,  though 
Humboldt  saw  smoke  issuing  from  it  in  i8o3.  On  its  western  side 
is  the  famous  hacienda  (farm)  of  Antisana,  13,306  ft.  above  the  sea, 
where  Humboldt  resided  for  several  months  in  1802.  Sara-Urcu 
stands  south-east  of  Antisana  in  a  densely  forested  region,  drenclied 
with  rairi  and  only  slightly  explored.  Sincholagua  and  Ruminanii 
arc  the  next  two  peaks,  going  southward,  and  then  the  unrivalled 
cone  of  Colopaxi  iq.v.) — the  highest  active  volcano  in  the  world— 
from  whose  summit  smoke  curls  upward  unceasingly. 

LlanganatiorCerroHermoso  is  chiefly  known  through  the  tradition 
that  the  treasures  of  the  Incas  wore  buried  in  a  lake  on  its  slii))C8. 
It  consists  of  a  group  of  summits,  the  highest  being  credited  with 
'7.843  ft.  Tunguragua,  or  Tungurahua,  has  a  cone-shaped  summit 
like  that  of  Cotopaxi,  with  a  slope  of  38".  It  rises  from  a  plain 
somewhat  lower  than  the  neighbouring  central  plateau  and  ptartds 
free  from  Ov:  :  urrMm;,  Ini^;  rlr\,pti"n-..  «\i.-c]il  <.iri  tin.-  n  "i  ill.  wl;ii:h  L;ive 
il  an  cxcef*uoiui\ly  ituponiag  appearance  Anions;  it*  cJuiractcriAtic 
features  is  a  cataract  fed  by  melting  snows,  which  descends  1500  ft. 
in  three  leaps,  and  an  enormous  basaltic  lava-stream,  which  crosses 
the  face  of  the  mountain  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Its  most 
notable  eruption  was  in  1777.  It  has  been  sometimes  classed 
among  the  extinct  volcanoes,  but  smoke  has  been  seen  issuing  from 
it  at  different  dates,  and  a  violent  eruption  occurred  on  January  la, 
1886.  The  fertile  cultivated  valley  of  Bafloa,  with  lu  thermal 
springs,  lies  at  the  base  of  Tunniragua,  which  F.  Hassaurck  describes 
as  "  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  inow  peaks  in  the  country."  The 
next  in  line  is  El  Altar,  which  the  natives  call  Capac-Urcu  {"  king 
mountain  "},  whose  broken  cone  and  impreasive  outlines  make  it  one 
of  the  most  attractive  mountains  of  Ecuador.  lu  summit  comprises 
a  group  of  eight  snow<lad  peaks,  and  its  crater  is  surrounded  by  a 
steep  and  jagged  wall  of  rocks.  There  is  a  tradition  that  this  moun- 
tain was  once  higher  than  Chunborazo,  but  a  series  of  eruptions 
caused  the  cone  to  fall  in  and  reduced  its  summit  to  its  present 
altitude  and  broken  appearance.  Altar  has  shown  no  signs  of  activity 
since  the  discovery  of  America.  Sangay,  or  Sangai,  the  next  and 
last  large  volcano  to  the  south,  is  in  a  state  of  frequent  eruption, 
however,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  restless  volcanoes  of  the 
woHd.  Since  the  Spanish  conquest  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  un- 
interrupted activity,  but  no  damage  has  been  done,  because  ^ere are 
no  civilized  settlements  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Though  of  great 
interest  to  scientific  investi^tors  because  of  this  unceasing  activity, 
and  of  its  peculiar  position  m  the  Andean  system,  and  because  of  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  country  by  which  it  is  Burrounded,  San^y 
has  been  but  rarely  visited  by  European  travellers.  Its  eruptions 
are  not  on  a  grand  scale,  but  small  outbursts  of  lava  and  explosions 
of  steam  occur  at  frequent  intervals,  and  at  longer  intervals  mope 
violent  explosions  in  which  the  molten  rock  is  thrown  3000  ft. 
above  its  sununit,  and  ashes  are  carried  away  as  far  as  the  streets  of 
Guayaquil. 

Turning  to  the  CbrdiHera  Ocddental  and  taldn^  the  |»inctpal 
peaks  in  order  from  south  to  north,  the  first  to  claim  attention  is 
Chimboraxo  (from  Chimptt-rasa,  "  mountain  of  snow  ").  the  highest 
summit  of  Ecuador,  and  once  bdieved  to  be  the  culminating  point 
of  the  Andes.  Humboldt,  who  unsuccessfully  attempted  its  ascent 
in  1802,  gives  its  elevation  as  21425  ft.,  Reiss  and  StQbel  as  .30,70^. 
and  Whymper  as  20,498.  It  stands  76  m.  north-east  of  Guayaquil, 
and,  according  to  Spruce,  rises  majesticaUy  from  the  valley  of  the 
Guayas,  on  the  west,  without  a  "  positive  break  from  the  summit 
down  to  the  plain."  This,  however,  b  erroneous,  for  Whymper 
located  a  detached  range  running  parallel  with  the  Cordillera  on  the 
west,  for  a  distance  of  65  m.  with  the  Chimbo  valley  between  them. 
The  magnificence  of  its  mass  is  imponng^  from  almost  any  point  of 
view,  but  it  can  be  most  fully  appreciated  from  its  western  or 
Pacific  side,  where  its  base  is  covered  with  forest  up  to  the  snow-line, 
above  which  its  pure  white  cone  rises  another  5000  ft.  An  un- 
obstructed view  of  the  great  mountain  is  iBrdy  cratained.  however, 
because  of  the  mists  aiid  clouds  which  cover  its  cone.  Its  summits 
were  reached  for  the  first  lime  in  1880  by  Edward  Whymper,  all 
previous  attempts  having  failed.  It  is  considered  to  be  an  extinct 
volcano  because  it  mak^  the  r^umb-line  deviate  only  7'  to  8', 
from  which  it  is  deduced  thai  the  mountain  is  hollow,  \foreover,  the 
caletMid  matter  resembling  white  sand  which  covers  its  sides  below 
the  snow-line,  extensive  beds  of  lava,  and  the  issue  of  streams  of  hot 
water  from  its  northern  side,  secna  to  confirm  tiw  deduction  that 


Chimborazo  is  an  extinct  volcano.    Immediately  north  of  Chlaili^ 

razo,  and  separated  from  it  by  only  a  narrow  valley,  are  the  lower 
triple  summits  of  Carahuairazo,  or  Carguairazo  (which  the  natives 
call  Cktmborau>-^mbra,  "  Chimborato's  wife  "),  whose  hollow  cone 
collapsed  in  1698  during  a  great  earthquake,  and  left  the  jagged  riis 
which  adds  so  much  to  its  present  picturesque  appearance.  Mr 
Whvmper's  measurement  is  for  the  middle  peak.  Quirotoa.  st9 
farther  north,  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  a  similar  catastrophe. 
Its  hollow  summit,  13.510  ft.  above  sea-level,  now  contains  a  large 
lake.  Iliniza.  which  stands  west  by  north  of  Cotopaxi,  has  tvo 
pyramidal  peaks,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  mountaias  d 
the  Ecuadorean  group.  It  stands  at  the  western  end  of  the  Tiupullo 
ridge,  and  overiooks  the  Quito  basin  to  the  north-east.  Tlie  French 
academician  Bouger,  who  was  chief  of  the  scientific  commissioa 
sent  to  Ecuador  in  1736  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  on  the 
equator,  made  a  trigonometrical  measurement  of  lUniza.  and  Wagner 
ascended  to  within  800  ft.  of  its  summit  in  1859.  The  geolo^cal 
structure  of  the  mountain  furnishes  no  evidence  of  volcanic  activity. 
Chamalari,  which  the  Spaniards  called  El  Corazon  from  its  bcarf* 
shaped  appearance,  is  similarly  destitute  of  a  crater.  It  overlooks 
the  Quito  basin  and  has  been  ascended  many  times.  Among  the 
earlier  explorers  to  reach  its  summit  were  Bouger  and  La  Condamine, 
Humbert  and  Bonpland,  and  Jog£  CSIdas,  the  Granadian  naturalist 
Atacatxo  is  an  extinct  volcano,  with  nothing  noteworthy  in  its 
af^>earance  and  history.  Pichincha,  its  famous  neighbour,  ii 
apparently  of  later  origin,  according  to  Wagner,  and  ol  sG^^tly 
lower  elevation.  Pcrh;';"'  "'^  ^  arlorcnn  volcano  is  better  knows 
th.in  I'irhincha,  the  "  If  '.'m-  [jh ■  i'i!,.iii,"  I '^r  mic  of  its  destructive 
eruptions  and  its  proximity  10  the  city  of  Quito.  Its  summit  com- 
OTiscs  three  groups  of  rocky  peaks,  of  which  the  most  westcriy. 
Rucu-Pichincna  (Old  Pichincha),  contains  the  crater,  a  funnd* 
shaped  basin  2460  ft.  deep  and  about  1500  ft.  vdde  at  the  bottom. 
whose  walls  in  places  riso  perpendicularly  and  in  others  at  an  angle 
of  20*.  The  exterior  of  the  cone  has  an  angle  of  30*  Bouger  and 
La  Condamine  were  the  first  to  reach  its  brink  in  174a,  after  whick 
Humboldt  made  the  ascent  in  i8o3,  Dous&ingautt  and  Hall  in  1831, 
Garcia  Moreno  and  Sebastian  Wissc  in  1814  arid  1845  (dcscendui( 
into  t!ie  rmtiT  fnr  rb.v  fir'^t  fini."),  C^rrii  Slorcno  and  Jameson  is 

1857,  Fiu/^uJ  .tiiu  1!j i_:_L  .11  ioi_j.  Oiiu.it  in  1867,  and  Whymper 

in  1880.    Farrand  spent  more  than  a  week  in  the  crater  trying  to 

Stt  some  good  photographic  views,  and  Orton  has  given  a  eraphjc 
tscription  of  Ins  experiences  in  the  same  place.  He  found  that  (he 
real  cone  of  eruption  was  an  irregular  heap  250  ft.  in  height  and 
800  ft.  in  diameter,  containing  about  70  vents.  The  temperatuie 
of  the  vapour  within  the  fumarole  was  184°,  and  water  boiled  at 
S89*'.  There  have  been  five  eruptions  of  Pichincha  since  the  Spanish 
conquest— in  1539,  1566,  1575,  1587  and  l66a  The  second  covered 
Quito  5  ft.  deep  with  ashes  and  stones,  but  the  last  three  were  cos* 
sidercd  as  the  most  destructive  to  that  city.  The  last  happily  broke 
down  the  western  side  of  the  crater,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  ensiire 
the  city  against  harm  in  anv  subseouent  eruption.  Since  the  cartb* 
quake  of  August  1867  Pichincha  has  sent  forth  dense  masses  of 
black  smoke  and  grrat  quantities  of  fine  sand.  Cotocachi  is  a  double* 
peaked  mountain,  rising  from  an  extremely  rough  country.  It  was 
ascended  by  Whymper  in  1880.  All  the  higher  summiu  <u  Ecuador 
have  true  glaciers,  the  largest  being  found  on  Antisana.  Cayambe 
and  Chimborazo.  Whymper  located  and  named  no  less  than  eleven 
on  Chimborazo,  and  counted  twelve  on  Cayambe. 

There  arc  two  distinct  hydrographic  nrstcms  in  Ecuador — the 
streams  that  flow  south-eastwanfto  the  Maraflon,  or  Amazon,  and 
those  which  flow  westward  to  the  Pacific   The  southern        jtimtn. 

Crt  of  the  great  central  plateau  is  arid  and  has  a  very 
_ht  Onfall:  it  has  no  streams,  therefore,  except  from  mdiing 
snows,  and  the  hieher  elevations  which  receive  the  impact  of  the 
eastcny  winds,  rarthcr  north  the  rainfall  becomes  heavier,  the 
f^latcau  is  covered  with  vecctation,  and  a  considerable  number  d 
small  rivers  flow  westwara  thEough  the  Cordilkra  to  the  Pacific. 
The  Eastern  Cordillera,  or  Andes,  forms  the  water-parting  between 
the  two  systems.  The  largest  of  the  east  ward -flowing  rivers  is  ihe 
Napo,  which  rises  tn  the  eastern  defiles  of  Cotopaxi  and  Sincholagua 
— the  principal  source  being  the  Rio  del  Valle,  which  tra\Traes  ibc 
Valle  Vicioso.  It  at  first  flows  south  by  east,  and  at  the  village  of 
Napo  is  1450  ft.  above  sea-level,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coca  858  ft., 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Aguarico  586  ft.,  500  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Curaray,  and  385  at  its  junction  with  the  MaraAon.  Onon  estimates 
Its  current  at  Napo  in  the  month  of  November  as  6  m.  an  hour: 
in  the  next  Bo  m.  the  river  falls  350  ft.  and  produces  a  fine  aeries  of 
rafnds;  and  from  Santa  Rosa  downwards  the  rate  is  not  teas  thaa 
4  m.  an  hour.  Its  breadth  at  Napo  is  only  120  ft.,  but  at  Coca  it  has 
widened  to  1500  ft.,  and  at  iu  mouth  to  nearly  1  m.  Like  okost  of 
the  large  Amazon  tributaries,  its  discharge  into  the  Maraikin  is 
through  several  distinct  channels.  The  Napo  is  navigable  for  sieam* 
boatsTor  some  distance  above  the  mouth  ol  the  Coca,  and  thence  for 
canoes  as  far  as  the  Cando  cataract,  3533  ft.  above  the  sea.  lu  total 
length  is  920  m.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Napo  are  the  Coca 
and  Aguarico  from  tne  north,  and  the  Curaray  from  the  soath. 
The  Coca  nses  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  near  Cayanhe 
and  the  Guamani  range,  and  flows  eastward  near  the  equator  t« 
San  Rafael  (about  76**  30' W.  long  ),whercit  turns  sharply  southward 
to  a  junction  with  the  Napo  in  about  lat.  t*  S.,  long.  76*  W.    The 
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Coca  fonm  the  pravbional  boundary  Ihw  bttiwaB  Ecuador  and 

Colombia  from  its  source  to  the  Napo.  The  Aguarico  also  nsa  on 
the  eastern  slopes  o[  the  Andes  north  of  Cayambe  and  flows  soath- 
eastward  to  a  junction  with  the  Napo  in  about  long.  75*  W.,  its 
kngth  beinK  roughly  estimated  at  430  m.  Uttle  is  known  of  its 
course,  or  oTthe  country  through  which  it  flows,  which  ts  provision* 
ally  occupied  by  Colombia.  The  Curaray  has  its  sources  in  the 
dctiies  of  the  Cerroe  de  Llanganati,  and  flows  soulh-eastwanl  to  the 
Napo,  its  length  being-  estimated  at  490  m.  Its  lower  course  is 
sluggish,  where  Its  waters  are  made  ui^lataUe  by  a  reddidi  ^ime. 
The  Napo  and  its  tributaries  are  oeletwated  in  the  caily  history  of 
South  America  as  the  route  by  which  Gonzalo  Pisarro  andOrcluna 
first  reached  the  Amazon,  and  it  was  afterwards  the  principal  route 
by  which  the  early  expeditions  acrosi'  the  continent  at  tnis  point 
connected  the  Andean  Plateau  with  the  Amazon.  The  other  fivers 
which  flow  through  the  Oriente  territory  of  Ecuador  into  the  Marafton 
are  the  Tigre»  Pastaza,  Morona  and  Santiago.  The  Tigre,  of  which 
little  was  known  until  a  recent  date,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Cunambo  and  Huiviyacu.  whose  tources  arc  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Attctes  near  those  of  the  Curaray.  Its  length  below  tbls 
confluence  is  416  m.,  into  which  are  received  109  tnbutariea,  the 
largest  of  which  are  the  Pucacuro  and  Corricntes.    The  Tigre  a 


navigable  at  all  stages  up  to  the  Cunambo  confluence,  aod  proi 
to  anord  one  of  the  most  valuable  river  routes  in  Ecuador.  It  enttfs 
the  Maraiton  very  near  the  74th  meridian.  The  Pastaaa,  or  Pastassa, 
unlike  the  rivers  already^  described,  has  its  source  on  the  central 
plateau  west  of  the  principal  chain  of  the  Andes,  within  the  shadow 
of  Cotopaxi,  and  tnvaks  through  the  Cordillera  to  the  north  of 
Tunguragua.  After  flowing  southward  along  the  base  of  the  high 
Andes  for  a  short  distance  and  receiving  a  number  of  torrents  from 
the  snowclad  heights,  it  turns  south-eastward  across  the  plain  and 
enters  the  Maranon  about  70  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Huallam. 
The  stream  ts  known  as  the  Patate  down  to  its  junction  with  the 
Cl^mbo.  near  Bafios,  and  is  not  called  Pastaza  until  the  Agoyao 
(alls  are  passed.  It  was  navigated  by  Don  Pedro  MaMonado  as 
early  as  1741,  and  ts  navigaUe  for  steamboats  of  a  to  4  ft.  draft 
Dp  to  the  mouth  of  the  nuasaga  (about  134m.)  in  times  of  high 
water,  and  for  canoes  nearly  300  m.  farther.  The  Pastaza.  however. 
is  subject  to  irresistible  floods  caused  by  the  sudden  ri»ng  of  the 
mountain  torrents  on  its  upper  ooune,  especially  the  Toro,  which 
sweep  down  with  such  fury  tlut  navigation  on  the  river  is  pr^tically 
impossible.  The  shallowness  of  the  lower  stream,  where  tne  current 
is  sluggish,  is  probably  due  to  the  great  quantities  of  silt  brought 
down  by  these  floods.  Many  of  the  riven  of  eastern  Ecuador  are 
subject  to  similar  floods  from  the  Andean  sIopes,'which  have  cut 
away  broad,  deep  channels,  through  the  adjacent  plains,^  leaving 
long,  narrow  ridges  between  their  courses  which  the  natives  cau 
eucnillas.  The  Morona  is  formed  by  the<»nfluencc  of  the  Manhuasisa 
and  Cangaima  about  310  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  is  freely  navigabUi 
for  smair  steamboats  to  that  point.  The  two  confluents  just  men- 
tioned have  their  sources  in  tne  Andes,  and  flow  for  some  distance 
across  the  plain  before  uniting  to  form  the  Morona.  Both  are 
navigable  for  considerable  distances.  The  Morona  follows  a  very 
tortuous  course  before  entering  the  MaraOon,  at  long,  70*  W.,  and 
receives  a  large  number  of  amuents,  one  of  which  serves  as  the 
outlet  for  Lake  Rimachuma.  in  Peruvian  territory.  Very  Uttle  is 
definitely  known  of  the  aflluents  of  the  Morona,  Pastaza  and  Tigre, 
as  the  territory  through  which  they  run  has  been  but  slightly  ex- 
plored. The  Santiago,  which  enters  the  MaraAon  near  the  Pongo  de 
Manseriche,  is  formed  by  the  confluencx  of  the  Paute.  which  rises 
in  the  province  of  Azuay,  and  the  Zamma,  which  has  its  source 
among  the  mountains  oi  Loja.  According  to  Alexander  Garland 
{F^u  in  1906),  the  rivers  of  eastern  Ecuador  are  navigable  at  low 
water  for  steamers  of  3  to  4  ft.  draft  for  an  ^;gregate  distance  of 
1503  m.,  as  follows: — 

Miles. 
Napo,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aguarico     .       r      .      .    5^ 

Curaray,  up  to  Canonaco  386 

Tigre,  up  to  CunamUvHutviyacu  confluence      .      .    416 

Pastaza 31 

Morona*  up  to  the  Rarayacn aix 

Tliese  same  rivers  are  navigable  at  hieh  water  for  steamers  of 
10)  ft.  draft  for  an  aggregate  distance  of  1330  m.,  including  68  m. 
of  the  Aguarico,  and  im  steamers  of  3  to  4  ft.  draft  for  an  additional 
733  ^'  "^c  ^^^  aggregate  includes  an  extension  of  93  m.  on  the 
Pastaza,  99  on  the  Morona,  166  on  the  Napo,  and  the  balance  on 
the  Manhuasisa.  Cangaima,  Pucacuro.  Corrientes,  Cuaarobo  and 
Huiviyacu. 

On  the  western  versant  of  the  Andes  of  Ecuador  there  are  three 
river  systems  of  connderable  size — the  Mira,  the  Esmeraldas  and 
the  Guayas.  The  sources  of  the  first — the  Rioblanco,  Pisco  and 
Puntal— ^re  to  be  found  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  transverse 
ridge  which  culminates  in  the  Imbabura  volcano.  Its  course  is 
oonh  and  north-west  to  the  Colombian  frontier,  thence  westward 
and  north-west  to  the  Pacific,  breaking  through  the  Western  Cor- 
dillera on  its  way.  It  forms  the  boundary  line  for  some  distance 
between  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  but  near  its  mouth  where  the  river 
turns  northward  Cok>mbia  has  taken  possession  of  the  left  bank 
«nd  all  the  territorv  covered  by  its  large  delta.   lu  principal  tribu- 


taries on  the  left  are  the  San  Pedro, IVamba.  Cachiyacu,  Chachavt 
and  Canumbi,  and  on  the  right  the  San  Juan.  Caiquer  and  Nulpe. 
The  delta  channels  of  the  Mira  are  navigable,  being  tributary  to  the 
Colombian  port  of  Tumaco.  The  Esnwraldas  drains  all  that  part 
of  the  central  plateau  lying  between  the  transverse  ridge  of  TiupuHu 
on  the  south,  and  the  Imbabuta  ridge  on  the  north',  together  mth 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  between  IHniaa  and  Cotocachi, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  tlw  lower  plain.  It  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Quininde  and  Toachi  with  the  Guaillabamba 
between  40  and  SO  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  discharges  into  the 
Pacific  in  lat.  1"  N.,  long.  79"  ao'  W.,  through  a  narrow  and  pre- 
diHtous  vot^pu  The  volume  and  current  of  the  river  is  suflncient  to 
freshen  the  sea  a  m.  from  the  coast.  The  Guaillabamba  is  the  larger 
and  more  important  tributaiyp  and  should  be  considered  the  main 
stream.  It  rises  in  the  Chillo  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Cayambe, 
and  flows  across  the  northern  end  01  the  central  plateau,  breaking 
through  the  Western  Cordillera  between  Cotocachi  and  Pichincba. 
One  of  ito  plateau  tributaries,  Rio  Pedregat,  rises  on  the  slopes  of 
Cotopaxi  and  ts  celebrated  for  its  three  beautiful  cascades,  the  highest 
of  wtiich  B  about  aao  ft.  The  Toachi  and  Quininde  have  their 
•ouTDCs  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cordillera.  The  Guayas  or 
Guayaquil  rivor  is  in  part  an  estuary  extending  northward  from  the 
Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  bordered  by  mangrove  swampe  and  mud  banks 
formed  by  tne  stit  brought  dosni  from  the  neighbiDuring  mountains. 
All  the  bordering  country  on  both  ndes  is  of  the  same  descriptkm. 
and  for  a  long  distance  inland  extensive  areas  of  swampy  country 
are  nibmer^  during  the  rainy  aeasoa.  Above  the  mouth  of  the 
Daule  the  nver  is  known  as  the  Bodegas,  which  in  turn  is  formed  by 
.the  confluence  of  the  Babahoyo  and  the  Vinces.  The  Guayas  alto 
receives  a  large  tributary  from  the  east  called  the  YaguachL  All 
these  streanu  are  navigable  on  their  lower  courses,  regulu'  steamboat 
communication  being  maintained  on  the  Guayas  aiul  Bodegas  to  a 
river  port  of  the  latter  name,  80  m.  above  Guayaquil,  and  fen-  40  m. 
on  the  Daule.  The  nav^;^le  channels  of  all  the  rivers  arc  computed 
at  300  m.  The  drainage  basin  <rf  the  Guayas,  according  to  Theodor 
Wolf,  covers  an  area  (»  14,000  sq.  m.,  and  includes  the  greater  part 
of  the  lower  plain  and  the  western  dopes  of  the  Cordillera  Occidental 
as  far  north  as  Ilinixa.  The  Bdjahoyo,  which  is  the  main  stream, 
hasitssourcesontheslopesof  Chimborazo,  the  Daule  on  the  Saadomo 
ridge  in  the  latitude  of  Pichincba,  the  Yaguachi  on  the  south-eastern 
dopes  of  Chimborazo.  niience  it  flows  southward  for  a  considerable 
distance  before  tMvaking  through  the  Cordillera  to  the  western  plato. 
The  Guayas  is  one  of  tne  most  interesting  and  varied  of  the  South 
Amcrif^n  river  systems,  and  is  of  great  ooonomic  importance  to 
Ecuador.  In  addition  to  these  three  river  systems,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  short  streams  on  the  roast  flowing  into  the  Pacific  and 
Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  only  two  of  which  have  any  special  importance 
in  the  present  undeveloped  state  of  the  country.  These  are  the 
Santiago,  which  drains  several  fertile  valleys  in  northern  Esmeraldas 
and  western  Carchi,  and  whose  outlet  is  connected  with  some 
navigable  tide-water  channels,  including  the  Pailon  basin  and  the 
Cariquez,  or  Caracas,  on  which  is  located  the  village  of  Bahia  de 
Car&quez  (lat.  o'  34'  S.),  the  nearest  port  to  the  dty  of  Quito. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  small  lakes  in  Ecuador,  but 
DO  large  ones.  These  are  of  two  classes — those  of  the  bowl-like 
valleys  and  extinct  craters  of  the  mountainous  region,  imh». 
and  the  reservoir  lakes  of  the  lowland  plains  caused  by  '•'■v'* 
the  annual  overflow  of  the  rivers.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
of  the  latter  there  may  be.  for  much  of  the  territory  where  they 
are  found  is  unexplored.  They  are  usually  shallow  and  malarial. 
Amon^  the  upland  lakes,  there  are  some  of  special  interest  because 
of  their  Msition  and  lustorical  association.  The  Yaguar-oocha 
("  lake  <^  Uood  **).  in  the  province  of  Imbabura.  near  Ibarra,  which 
is  ofdy  j4  m.  in  drcumferenoe.  is  celebrated  for  the  tradition  that 
Huayna-Capau;,  one  of  the  gr«it  conquerors  of  the  Inca  dynasty, 
defeated  an  army  of  rebellious  CarraOQuis  on  its  shcnts,  and  threw 
so  many  of  their  bleeding  corpses  into  it  as  to  turn  its  waters  to  the 
colour  of  blood.  On  the  south-east  skirt  of  Cotocachi,  10.300  ft. 
above  the  sea,  is  the  beautiful  Uttle  Cuy-cocha,  which  originated. 
it  is  believed,  through  the  falling  in  of  the  mountain's  sides.  There 
are  two  others  of  apparently  the  same  origin  on  the  north-west  slopes 
<^  the  Mojanda  volcano,  but  they  arc  less  attractive  because  of  their 

?loomy  surroundings.  In  the  deep  valley  between  the  mountains  of 
mbabura  and  Mojanda  is  the  lake  of  ^an  Pablo,  8848  It.  above  the 
sea.  It  is  one  of  tne  largest  of  its  class,  being  about  5  m.^  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  situated  in  an  exceptionally  fertile  region.  It 
drains  through  tha  Peguchi  into  the  Rio  Blanco,  a  tributary  of  the 
Mira.  Otlwr  well-loMnm  lakes  of  the  plateau  region  are  Quirotoa, 
about  4(600  ft.  in  diameter;  Colta,  east  of  Riobamba,  and  Colay, 
south  of  the  same  place.  Among  the  many  thermal  springs  throiwn- 
out  the  Andean  districts,  the  t^  known  are  at  Bclermos  and  San 
Pedro  del  Tingo,  north-east  of  Quito;  at  Cachillacu.  in  the  district 
of  Nanenl;  at  Timbugpoyo.  near  Latacunga;  at  BaAos  (5906  ft. 
elevation),  near  the  foot  of  Tunguragua;  and  on  the  uopes  of 
RumiAagui  and  Chimlxnrazo. 

The  coast  of  Ecuador  CTtends  from  about  lat.  i*  20'  N.  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Boca  Jambeli  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guayaquil,  in  lat.  3*  14'  S..  and  has  an  outward  curve.         ^^ggt. 
Its  more  promineot  headlands  are  Punta  Galcra,  Cabo 
Pasado.  Cabo  da  San  Lorenzo  and  La  Puntilla,  or  Santa  Elena 
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Point.  The  bays  on  thb  cout  are  comMonTy  broad  indentations, 
and  the  rivers  diacharginK  into  them  are  eenerally  obstructed  by 
bars.  The  small  ports  along  the  coast,  tnercfore,  do  not  afford 
much  protection  to  shipping.    The  most  northern  of  these  bays  is 


the  Ancon  de  Sardinas,  lying  south  of  the  Mira  delta.    The  head  of 

ay  is  '  "  _   '     "      ' 
of  the  Santiago  river,  Poza  Harbour,  San  Lorenzo  Bay,  Pailon  basin 


the  bay  is  fringed  with 


.  lying 
island: 


is  and  reefs,  behind  which  is  the  mouth 


and  a  network  of  navigable  channeb,  all  of  which  are  difficult  of 
access.  The  small  ports  of  La  Tola  and  Fallon  are  located  on  these 
waters.  The  port  of  Esmeraldas,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Esmcraldas 
river,  is  located  near  the  southern  entrance  to  this  bay.  As  the 
mouth  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  and  its  current  is  swift, 
the  anchorage  is  outside  in  an  open  roadstead,  only  slightly  protected 
on  the  south.  Farther  south  is  the  broad  Bay  of  Manta,  with  a  small 
port  of  the  same  name  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  most  fre- 
quented port  on  this  part  of  the  const  is  that  of  Bahia  de  Car&quez,  at 
the  moutn  of  the  Caiaquez,  or  Caracas  river,  which  is  also  obstructed 
'by  a  bar.  There  is  a  lertUc,  productive  country  back  of  this  port, 
and  it  is  the  objective  pcnnt  of  a  road  from  Quuo.  Immediately  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  is  the  Bay  of  Santa  Elena,  with  a  small  port 
of  the  same  name,  which  has  a  Rood,  well-sheltered  anchorage  and  is 
the  landing-place  of  the  West  Coast  cable.  The  Gulf  of  Gua)^quil, 
-which  lies  between  the  Ecuadorean  and  Peruvian  coasts,  is  the 
largest  gulf  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America  between  I^nama 
and  Chikie.  •  Its  mouth  is  140  m.  wide  between  La  Puntilla  on  the 
north  and  Cabo  Blanco  on  the  south,  and  it  penetrates  the  land 
eastward,  with  a  slight  curve  northward  at  its  head,  Jor  a  distance 
of  about  100  m.,  terminating  in  the  Guayas  estuary  or  river,  on 
wHicn  is  located  the  port  of  Guayaquil.  The  upper  end  of  the  bay 
and  its  northern  shores  are  fringed  with  swamps  through  which 
numerous  estuaries  penetrate  for  some  distance  inland.  Immediately 
west  of  the  Guayas  river  the  Estero  Salado,  which  comprises  a  great 
many  shallow  tide-water  channels,  or  bayous,  penetrates  as  far 
inland  as  Guayaquil,  but  is  used  only  by  canoes.  The  upper  end 
of  the  gulf  is  fillinR  up  with  the  silt  brought  down  from  the  Cordillera. 
It  is  divided  miofway  by  the  large  island  of  Puna,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  which  is  the  anchorage  for  steamera  too  lar^  to  ascend  the 
Guayas.  The  steamship  channel  passes  between  this  island  and  the 
Peruvian  coast,  and  is  known  as  ttie  Tambeli  channel.  The  passage 
north  of  Puna  Island  is  known  as  the  Mono  channel,  but  its  entrance 
b  obstructed  by  shoab  and  it  u  considered  dangerous  for  shipping. 
A  small  port  in  the  Jambcit  channel,  on  the  south-cast  shore  of  the 
gulf,  is  that  c^  Puerto  Bolivar,  or  Puerto  Huaila,  the  shipping  port 
for  the  town  of  Machala  and  the  Zaruma  mining  region. 

There  arc  few  islands  ofi  the  coast  of  Ecuador,  ana  only  one  of  any 
a>nsiderable  size — that  of  Puna  in  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  which 

f,-j^  b  39  m.  long  from  north-cast  to  south-west  and  6  to  14  m. 
"*"*  wide.  It  lies  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  gulf,  and  is 
separated  from  the  Ecuadorean  mainland  by  the  Morro  channel, 
and  from  the  southern  mainland  by  the  wider  and  deeper  Jambeli 
channeL  There  b  a  low,  mountainous  ridge,  called  the  Zampo  Palo, 
running  through  it,  and  its  eastern  shores  have  some  moderately 
high  buiffs;  otherwise  the  island  is  low  and  swampy,  and  its  shores, 
except  the  eastern  end,  are  fringed  with  mud  banks.  The  island  b 
densely  wooded  (in  marked  contrast  with  the  opposite  Peruvian 
shore),  and  b  considered  unhealthy  throughout  the  greater  part. 
It  has  a  population  of  200,  chicflv  centred  in  the  village  of  Puna, 
at  its  north-east  extremity,  which  is  a  shipping  port  and  health 
resort  for  the  city  of  Guayaquil..  Puna  island  is  celebrated  for  its 
connexion  with  Pizarro's  invasion  of  Peru  in  1531.  It  is  said  that  it 
bad  a  considerable  population  at  that  time,  and  that  the  natives 
resisted  the  invaders  so  vigorously  that  It  cost  six  months  to  reduce 
them.  Midway  in  the  outer  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  is  Amorta- 
jada  or  Santa  Clara  bland,  whose  resembbnce  to  a  shrouded  corpse 
suggested  the  name  which  it  bears.  It  lies  I3  m.  south-west  of  Puna 
bland  and  80  m.  from  GuayaquQ.  It  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation, 
and  carries  a  light  256  ft.  above  sea-level.  There  are  some  low, 
swampy  islands,  or  mud  flats,  covered  with  mangrove  thickets,  in 
the  lower  Guayas  river,  but  they  are  uninhabited  and  of  no  import- 
ance. North  of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  there  arc  only  two  small 
islands  on  the  coast  of  more  than  local  interest.  The  nrst  of  these 
b  Salango,  in  tat.  l"  35'  S.,  which  b  3  m.  in  circumference  and  rises 
to  a  height  6f  524  ft.  It  is  richly  wooded,  and  has  a  wcll-shcltered 
anchorage  much  frequented  by  whalers  in  search  of  water  and  fresh 
proviaiona.  The  next  b  La  Plata,  in  lat.  l"  16'  S.,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  790  ft.,  and  has  a  deep  anchorage  on  its  eastern  side  where 
Drake  is  said  to  have  anchored  in  1570  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the 
Spanish  treasure  ship  "  Cacafuego."  The  Gabpagos  Islands  (f.t>.) 
belong  to  the  repubbc  of  Ecuador,  and  form  a  part  oi  the  province 
of  Guayas.  .   ..      t 

Geology.^ — ^The  great  longitudinal  depresuon  which  lies  between 
the  eastern  and  the  western  branches  of  the  Andes  Is  also  the 
boundary  between  the  ancient  rocks  of  the  east. and  the  Mesozoic 
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beds  which  form  the  tranter  part  of  the  wMt  of  the  eoanny.  ~^TBe 
Eastern  Cordillera  b  composed  of  gneiss,  mica  and  chlorite  schist 
and  other  crystalline  rocks  of  ancient  date;  the  Western  CordtUem, 
on  the  other  hand,  b  formed  of  porphyritic  eruptive  rocks  of  Mesoaote 
age,  together  with  sedimentary  deposits  containing  Cretaceoitt 
fossils.  Most  of  the  country  between  the  Andes  and  the  sea  is 
covered  by  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  beds;  but  the  range  of  hBs 
which  runs  north-west  from  Guayaquil  b  formed  of  Cretaceous  and 
porphyritic  rocks  dmilar  to  those  of  the  Andes.  In  the  inira-andinc 
depression,' between  the  East  and  West  Cordilleras,  recent  deposits 
with  plant  remains  occur  near  Loja,  and  to  the  north-cast  of  Cuenca 
b  a  sandstone  containing  mercury  ores,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Peru.  Farther  north  rieariy  the  vrix^  of  the  depression  is  fiUed 
with  lavas,  tuffs  and  agglomerates,  derived  from  the  Tertiary  and 
recent  vokanoes  which  form  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Andes 
of  Ecuador.  These  volcanoes  are  most  numerous  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  country,  and  they  stand  indifferently  upon  the  folded 
Mesozoic  beds  of  the  Western  Cordillera  (e.g.  Cnimbonuo,  Iltntxa, 
Pichincha),  the  ancient  rocks  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  (Altar, 
Tunguragua,  Cotopaxi,  Antisana),  or  the  floor  of  the  great  de- 
pression between.  The  lavas  and  ashes  are  for  the  most  part 
andcsitic 

Climate. — Climatic  conditions  in  Ecuador  are  very  largely  cost- 
tingent  on  altitude,  and  the  transtion  from  one  climate  to  another 
b  a  matter  of  only  a  few  hours'  journey.  ■  Although  the  equator 
crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  republic,  only  15  m.  north  of  the  city 
of  Quito,  a  very  con^derable  part  oT  its  area  has  the  temperature  of 
the  temperate  zone,  and  snow-crowned  summits  are  to  be  ceca 
every  day  in  the  year  from  its  great  central  plateau.  In  addition 
to  the  climatic  changes  due  to  altitude,  there  are  others  caused  by 
local  arid  conditions,  by  vokanic  influences  and  by  the  infiuettce  of 
mountain  ranges  on  the  temperature  and  rainfall  of  certain  districts. 
These  influences  are  not  general;  on  the  contrary,  they  often  affect 
very  limited  areas.  For  instance,  Guayaquil  has  a  hot  humid  climate 
and  m.inijrovo  swamps  tine  the  shores  01  Guaya?  down  to  the  guU ; 
at  Sant.i  £!cna,  about  60  m.  due  west,  arid  condiiions  prevail  and 
vecetation  is  scanty  and  dwarfed ;  at  Salangjo  island,  50  m.  north  of 
Sania  £lena,  there  is  an  abundance  of  moisture  and  vegctitioa  is 
luxuriant;  33  m.  farther  notih,  at  Manta,  the  country  is  ,1  desert; 
and  at  Atacames  bay,  135  m.  north  of  Manta,  the  rain:  ill  and 
vegetation  are  a^ain  favourable.  On  the  plateau  similar  conditions 
pn'v.ill.  There  is  no  great  display  of  arboreal  vegetation  anywhere 
except  in  the  valleys  and  lower  passes  where  the  rainfall  is  abundant, 
but  in  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  rainfall  and  ve^3<Etat>o• 
wliich  characterize  the  Quito  basin  soon  disappear  as  one  |  roceeds 
southward,  and  are  substituted  by  arid  conditions.  Even  her  t  there 
art  local  modifications,  as  at  Ambato.  where  a  shallow  dct'iessioo, 
surrounded  by  barren,  dust-covered  ridRcs  cxfmscd  to  cold  windv 
is  celebrated  for  its  warm,  equable  climate  and  its  fruit.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  separates  the  humid,  forest* 
covered  coastal  plain  of  Ecuador  from  the  arid,  barren  coast  of 
Peru,  the  two  regions  being  widely  dissimilar.  The  mean  annual 
temperature,  on  this  plain,  according  to  an  official  publication,  it 
82-4°  F.,  and  the  range  is  from  66°  to  95*  The  heat  is  modified  at 
mnny  points  on  the  coast,  however,  by  the  cold  Humboldt  current 
which  su-ceps  up  the  west  coast  of  South  America  from  the  AntantiC 
seas.  The  year  is  divided  into  a  wet  and  dry  season — the  former 
running  from  Deceml>er  to  June,  and  the  Utier  from  July  to  De» 
cembcr.  The  rainy  season,  or  invierno,  is  broken  by  a  short  period 
of  dry  ii'ealhcr,  called  the  veranillo  (little  summer),  shortly  after  the 
December  solstice;  otherwise  it  rains  every  day,  the  streams  ovei^ 
flow,  land  traffic  is  "suspended,  and  the  air  is  drenched  with  moisture 
anJ  bcujjnics  oppressive  and  pestiferous.  The  drj'  sca„.n,  which  is 
called  the  verano,  or  summer,  is  also  broken  by  a  shcHt  rainy  epeU 
called  the  invierniUo  (little  winter)  or  "  cordonazo  de  San  Francisco,"' 
which  follows  the  September  equinox.  Apart  from  these  the  two 
seasons  are  sometimes  broken  by  cloudless  skies  in  winter,  and  « 
drizzling  mist,  called  the  garua,  in  summer.  In  the  inter-andine 
region  the  variations  in  temperature  are  frequent  and  the  ax'cragcs 
comparatively  low.  An  ofncial  estimate  gives  the  mean  annual 
temperature  as  64"  to  68**  between  6000  and  1 1 ,000  ft.  In  Quito  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  58  8",  the  diurnal  variation  10^,  the 
annual  maximum  70",  and  the  annual  minimum  45*.  Other  returns 
give  the  mean  annual,  temperature  at  ^5^.  It  is  said  that  pulnoonary 
tuberculosis  is  unknown  in  these  altitude^  though  it  is  comnxm 
in  the  coast  districts.  Catarrhal  complaints  are  common,  ho«-evcr, 
and  leprosy  is  widely  prevalent,  it  being  necessary  to  maintain  three 
laii^  hospitals  for  lepers.  In  the  higher  altitudes  there  are  wide 
variations  in  the  snow-fall  and  intensity  of  the  cold  eveo  on  the 
same  mountain.  The  line  of  permanent  snow  is  much  higher  on  tl^ 
plateau  side  in  both  ranges,  the  precipitation  being  greater  on  the 
outer  sides— those  facing  the  forested  lowlands — and  the  tetresirial 
radiation  being  greater  from  the  barren  surfaces  of  the  plateau.  Itt 
some  instances  the  difference  in  the  elevation  of  the  snow-line  hjLS 
been  found  to  be  fully  1000  ft.  Moreover,  no  two  summits  seem  to 
retain  the  snow  permanently  at  the  same  altitude.  For  instance,  ta 
1880  Whymper.  found  permanent  snow  on  Cotocachi  at  14.500  ft.; 


while  near  by  Imbabura  was  bare  to  its  summit  (15.0^  ft.);  Antn 
was  permanently  covered  at  16,000  ft-,  and  nearby  Sa^a-Um^ 
which  b  drenched  with  rains  and  mists  from  Uw  Amaaoo  v^ley 
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all  the  year  round,  at  14,000  ft.;  Sinchotacua  had  hrge  bed*  of 
permanent  snow  at  15,300  ft.,  Cotopaxi  was  permanently  covered  at 
15,500  ft.  on  ita  western  side,  Corazon  had  daily  snowstorms  down 
to  14,500  ft.,  but  no  permanent  beds  of  snow  on  its  east  side  (elevation 
15,871  ft.);  and  Chimborazo  had  deep  snow  at  15,600  ft.  on  its 
nortn-cast  and  south  sides  in  June-liily.  The  eastern  range  was 
found  to  receive  the  heaviest  anowinll.  The  elevation  at  which 
human  residence  is  possible  seems  to  1  >  unusually  high  in  Ecuador. 
Many  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  ce  r.il  Ecuador  lie  at  altitudes 
rangmg  from  8606  ft.  (Ambato)  too83t(  :t.  (Machachi).  The  capital 
city  of  Quito  is  9343  ft.  above  the  k  1,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
agreeable  temperature,  and  also  for  its  lj<  .ilthincss  in  spite  of  prtviil- 
ing  unsanitary  conditions.  Above  t\-\:~<_-  towns  arc  a  number  of 
farms  and  herdsmen's  habitations,  whi;rL>  men  live  the  whole  of  a 
part  of  the  year  with  less  discomfort  from  low  temperature  than  is 
experienced  in  northern  Europe  arid  northern  United  State*. 
According  to  Whymper,  the  tambo  of  riniqMipor|utr>,  at  the  Toot 
of  Chimborazo,  is  11,704  ft.,  and  the  HucK-ttd-i  oi  Pcdr<:^al,  n£ar 
lliniza.  11,629  ft.,  both  bclnK  permanently  occupied.  The  hacienda 
of  Antisana,  13,306  ft.,  and  the  herdsmen's  hut  of  Cunavaco  on 
Chimborazo,  13,396  ft.,  are  occupied  only  for  a  part  of  the  year. 
The  highest  elevations  art  generally  covered  with  ice  and  snow, 
and  glaciers,  according  to  Wnymper,  are  to  be  found  upon  no  less 
than  nine  of  the  culminating  peaks,  and  possibly  upon  two  or  three 
more.  These  serve  to  modify  the  temperatures  of  the  olateau, 
which  is  swept  by  cold  winds  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  pre- 
vailing wind  is  that  of  the  north-cast  and  south-east  trade  winds, 
broken  and  modified  on  the  plateau  and  western  lowlands  by 
mountain  barriers.  Westerly  and  north-west  winds  are  sometimes 
experienced,  but  are  not  permanent. 

Flora. — The  flora  of  tne  Quito  baan  has  been  well  studied  by 
various  European  botanists,  more  especially  by  Dr  William  Jameson 
(1796-1873)  of  the  university  of  Quito,  wno  began  the  preparation 
of  a  synopsis  of  the  Ecuadorcan  flora  in  1864-1865  {Synopsis  plan- 
tarum  Quitensium,  2  vols.,  Quito,  1865).  The  flora  of  the  forested 
lowlands  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes  has  not  been  studied  and 
described  so  fully.  From  the  Pacific  coast  upward  to  a  height  of 
about  3000  to  4000  ft.  the  vegetation  is  distinctively  tropical, 
including  among  its  economic  products  cacao,  cotton,  sugar,  tobiacco, 
rice,  maize,  yucca  (also  known  as  cassava  and  mandioca),  peanuts, 
bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  arracacha  {Contum  mosckatum, 
H.  B.  K..  or  Arracatka  esadenia),  indigo,  rubber  (CastiUoa),  ivory- 


nuts,  cinchona  and  bread-fruit.  Most  of  these  become  rare  at  ^{ooo 
ft.,  but  a  few,  like  sugar-cane,  are  cultivated  as  high  as  8000  ft.  The 
alluvial  valley  of  the  Guayas,  above  Guaj^aquil,  is  celebrated  for 


the  richness  of  its  vegetation,  which,  in  fruit  alone,  includes  cacao, 
cofTec,  coco-nuts,  pine-apples,  oranges,  lemons,  guayavas  (Ptidium 
pomijerum),  guavas  (Inia  sjtectabtUs),  shaddocks  (or  grape-fruit), 
pomegranates,  apricots,  chinmoyas  {Anona  Ckirimolia)^  granadillas 
{Fasiijlora  guadranguiaris),  paltas  (Ptrsea  gratissima,  otherwise 
known  as  "  alligator  pears  ''),  tunas  [Cactus),  mangoes  {Mangifna 
Indica),  pacays  {Frosopis  duUis),  aji  (Chile  pepper),  and  many 
others  of  less  importance.  Besides  rubber,  the  forests  produce  a 
great  variety  of  cabinet  and  construction  woods,  ivory-nuts  (from 
the  *'  tagua "  palm,  PkyteUphas  macrocarpa),  "  toquilla "  fibre 
iCarludavica  pamota)  for  the  manufacture  of  so-called  Panama  hats, 
cabbage  palms,  several  species  of  dnchona,  vanilla  and  dyewoods. 
Among  the  large  trees  which  are  valued  for  their  timber  arc^red- 
wood  {Ilumiria  balsamifera).  Brazil-wood,  algarrobo,  palo  de  cruz 
(jacquinea  ruscifolia),  guaiacum  or  holy  woocf,  rosewood,  cedar  and 
walnut.  From  6000  to  lo.ooo  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  indigenous 
tfp(*cics  include  the  potato,  maize,  oca  (Oralis  luberosd),  and  quinua 
{Ckenopodium  quin/>a),  and  the  exotic  species,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
alfalfa  {Medicago  saliva),  and  most  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the 
northern  temperate  zone.  Wheat  does  not  form  a  head  below 
4500  ft.,  nor  npcn  above  10,500.  The  larger  forest  trees  are  rarely 
M>i-n  above  lO.ooo  ft.,  and  even  there  only  on  the  outer  slopes  of  the 
Cordilleras.  The  EsccUonia  myrtalhides,  however,  is  found  at  an 
cleva lion  of  13,000 f L,  and  the  shrubby  Bcfarias 400 or  500  ft.  higher. 
A  tli;iracteri5tic  growth  of  the  open  plateau  and  upland  valleys  19  the 
caltulla,  cabaya  or  maguey  {Agase  ameriama),  whose  fibre  is  much 
used  by  the  natives  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  sandals  {aipoT' 
gaUis)  and  other  useful  articles.  In  the  treeless  region  lying  batwccn 
1 1,600  and  13,800,  or  in  other  places  between  12.000  and  m.ooo  ft., 
the  similarity  of  the  vegetation  to  that  of  the  corresponding  European 
rtKion,  according  to  Wagner,  is  especially  striking.  On  the  paramos 
of  Chimborazo,  Pichincha,  lliniza,  &c,  the  relation  of  characteristic 
cencra  to  those  identical  with  genera  in  the  Alpine  flora  of  Europe 
IS  as  5  to  4;  and  the  botanist  might  almost  suppose  himself  in  the 
Upper  Engadine.  Of  the  flora  of  the  highest  Andes,  Whymper  found 
42  species,  of  \'arious  orders,  above  16,000  ft.,  almost  all  of  which 
were  from  Antisana  and  Chimborazo;  13  genera  of  mosses  were 
found  above  15,000  ft.,  and  59  species  of  flowering  plants  above 
14,000  ft.,  of  which  35  sptcics  came  from  above  15,000  and  ao 
Bjx'cics  from  above  16,000  ft.  The  highest  specimen  obtained  was  a 
Itchen  iLecanora  suMusca,  L.)  on  the  south  side  of  Chimborazo, 
18,400  ft.  above  sea-fevel.  Mosses  iprimmia)  were  found  on  Chim- 
borazo at  16,660  ft,,  ferns  (Polypodium  pycnoUpis,  Kze.)  at  14,900, 
and  spccimensofGrfifiaiurit^wioia,  H.  B:  K.Mchyrophonts  quiUnsiSt 
Si.  Btp.,  Cvkitium  nitaU,  H.  B.  K.,  at  16400;  Pkjfitcctis  ineomspicma. 


Wcdd.,  at  i6,i6eo,  Attrmidms  fHftm^Una,  H.  B.  K.,  «t  14-15.000^ 

Gtnmium  diffusmm,  H.  B.  K.,  at  16,000,  Uahnstnim  pkyUtmtkos, 
Asa  Gfsy.  at  l6.$oo.  Draba  obtmita,  Bcnth.,  at  16,660,  and  Ranuu' 
adn$  fninnmtms,  Kth.,  at  16,500— ali  on  Chimborazo.  Fmcksia 
hmuns^  H.  B.  K.,  was  found  on  the  slope  of  Saia-Urcu  at  12,779  ^t.^ 
and  currant  bushes  iRiUs  dcndnlosum,  R.  &  P.),oaChimboraio.at 
14,000,  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  where  the  rainfall  is 
continuous  throoshout  the  year  and  the  atmosphere  is  surcbaj^ed 
with  moisture,  the  forest  growth  t*  phenomenal.  It  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Colombian  and  Pferuviaa  nwnlawu,  modified,  if  at  all, 
by  the  excessive  htunidity  which  prevail*  in  thi*  region. 

Fauna. — ^The  fauna  of  Ecuador  is  comparatively  poor  in  mammalia, 
but  the  birds  and  still  more  the  insect*  are  very  numerous.  The 
Quadrumana  are  represented  by  a  large  number  of  species,  the  eastern 
forests  being  very  much  like  the  othnr  parts  df  the  great  Amaionian 
basin  in  this  respect.  The  Camivora  include  the  puma  (Fetis 
concohr),  jaguar  (f.  onca),  ocelot  (F.  grtsra),  bear  (£/n«u  orMo/tu), 
fox,  weasel  and  otter.  A  small  deer  and.  in  southern  Ecuador, 
the  llama  {Avckenia)  with  its  allied  spedes,  the  alpaca,  guanaco  and 
vicufta,  represent  the  ruminants.  The  rodents  are  numerous  and 
indude  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  Amazonian  specie* — ^the  capybara 
{Uydroekoenu  capybara),  cavia  (C.  aperea),  paca  {jCo^ottuys  paca) 
and  cutia  {Dasypiroda  aguti),  all  amphibious  and  having  an  extensive 
range.  Tapirs  are  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  forests,  the  peccary 
in  more  open  woodlands,  and  the  opossum  in  neariy  every  part  1^  the 
country.  Cattle,  horses,  asacs,  sheep  and  swine  were  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  thrive  well  in  some  of  the  provinces.  Excellent 
horses  are  reared  in  the  uplands,  as  welt  as  mules  and  cattle,  the 
pasturage  on  the  mountain  slopes  beine  good,  and  alfalfa  being  grown 
10  abundance  in  many  districts.  The  Reptilia  include  counties 
numbers  of  alligators  m  the  Guayas  and  its  tributaries  and  in  the 
tide>water  channels  of  many  of  tne  smaller  rivers:  many  species  of 
lizards,  of  which  Mr  Whymper  found  three  in  the  Quito  basin; 
snakes  of  every  description  from  the  hute  anaconda  of  the  Amazon 
region  down  to  the  beautifully  marked  coral  snake;  and  a  great 
variety  of  frogs  and  toads.  Bats  also  are  very  numerous,  especially 
in  the  eastern  forest  region,  where  the  vampire  bat  is  a  serious 
obstacle^  to  permanent  settlement.  The  avifauna  (^  Ecuador  is 
distinguisbea  for  the  great  variety  of  its  genera  and  species,  among 
which  are  many  peculiar  to  the  Amazon  valky,  and  others  to  the 
colder  uplands.  Among  the  Amazon  species  may  be  mentioned  the 
parrot,  macaw  (ifacrocercus),  toucan  {Rampkaslos),  curassow  (Crax), 
penelope,  trogon,  and  homed  screamer  {Palamedea  comuta).  There 
are  also  herons,  ibises,  storks  and  cranes,  including  the  great  black- 
headed  white  crane,  Mycieria  omericana,  which  ranges  from  northern 
Argentina  to  Colombia.  One  species  of  ibis,  the  Theristicus  caudatus, 
is  to  be  found,  it  is  said,  only  on  the  slopes  of  Antisana.  Species  of 
the  pheasant  and  partridge  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  "  guacharo  " 
{Steatontts  tafipeusis),  once  believed  to  iidiabit  Venezuela  only,  is 
found  in  Ecuador  also.  The  Raptores  are  well  represented  by  a 
large  number  of  genera  and  species,  which  include  the  condor,  eaele, 
vulture,  falcon,  hawk  and  owl.  The  candor  (Sarcorkampkus 
grypkus)  is  commonly  found|  between  the  elevatbns  of  6000  and 
16,000  f^t.,  rarely,  if  ever,  descending  to  the  lowland  plains  or  rising 
above  the  lower  peaks.  It  preys  upon  the  smaller  animals  and  inflicts 
much  loss  upon  stock  fanners  through  the  destruction  of  calves. 
Iambs,  &C.,  but  it  very  rarely  ventures  to  attack  man  or  any  of  the 
larger  animals.  The  eagle  common  to  Ecuador  is  the  Morpknus 
tacniatm  and  possibly  the  M.  guaianensis  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Andes.  The  ha^er-eagle  Qi^P^otkerts  cackinnans)  is  also  to 
be  found  throuf^hout  this  part  of  the  continent.  An  eagle  with 
buzzard-like  habits,  the  Leucoptemis  plumbea,  is  likewise  common  in 
Ecuador.  Among  the  vultures  the  turkey-buzzard  group  {RhinO' 
gryphus  or  Catkartes),  including  the  R.  aurus,  burronanus  and 
pcmiger,  is  common  everywhere.  The  carrion  crow,  or  bkick 
vulture  {Calkarisia  atraJa),  u  also  common  to  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  is  the  general  scavenger.  The  carrion  hawks  are 
represented  by  the  Polybonts  tkana,  popularly  called  the  "  cara- 
cara,"  and  the  Pkakwaenus  carunctdatus;  the  falcons  by  the 
Aesahn  cdumbarius',  and  the  kites  by  the  Gampsonyx  swainsoni. 
The  Ecuadorean  owl  is  the  Bubo  wigrescens.  An  mteresting  species 
of  the  song  birds  is  popularly  known  as  the  "  flautero  "  (flute-bird), 
which  inhabits  the  eastern  forests.  Its  notes  are  marvellous  imita- 
tions of  "  the  most  mellow,  swcct-sounding  flute,"  but  the  singer 
itself,  according  to  Mr  Simson.  is  "a  very  insignificant-! 00 king 
little,  prcyish-colouredbii  J."  which  "  always  uios  in  captivity."  The 
most  interesting  group  of  the  smaller  birds  is  lli-it  of  the  humming- 
birds, of  which  the  number  and  variety  is  astonishing.  Some  of 
these  have  a'vcry  wde  range,  while  others  arc  apparently  limited 
to  a  small  district,  or  to  a  certain  altitude.  The  best-known  fish  of 
Ecuador  is  the  insignificant  Pimdodus  cydopum,  the  only  fish  found 
in  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the  ])lateau  region.  Its  fame  rests  on 
Humboldt's  publication  of  the  traditiim  that  ^nat  numbers  of  this 
tiny  fish  had  been  thrown  out  during  the  eruptions  of  Imbabura  and 
other  volcanoes.  Mr  Whympcr's  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
is  that  the  fish  arc  scattered  over  the  bnd  by  the  sudden  overflow 
during  volcanic  eruptions  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  which  they  inhabit. 
The  nvcrs  of  (he  eastt;rn  plains  are  probably  st-Kked  ^ith  the  fish 
found  in  the  Amazon.  On  the  coast ,  the  Ancon  de  Sardinas  bay  is  so 
named  from  the  mahitudc  of  small  fish  isardinai)  which  inbabU  tt» 
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waten.    ElKwhcre  there  are  no  liditflnoCiinpartwitt.  except  time 
of  the  Galapaeo*  [Blands.  .    .  j       ■ 

The  insect  inhabitanu  of  Ecuador,  like  tlie  bird>>  include  a  large 
number  of  genera  and  apedea,  bnt  no  complete  eniomoloiEical  aurvey 
of  the  country  haa  ever  been  made,  and  our  knowledge  in  thia  reipect 
is  insufficient  to  warrant  a  detailed  deacription.  In  one  aacent  of 
Pichincha  in  1880,  Mr  Whymper  coUected  21  apedea  of  beetles,  all 
new  to  science,  betareen  12,000  and  IS,teo  ft.  elevation.  On 
Cotopaxi,  at  elevations  of  13,000  to  13,800  ft.,  iS  speciea  of  tbe  genua 
Cotfides  wiere  coUected,  of  which  16  were  new.  Thia  may  be  con- 
aidcied  a  fiir  illustration  of  the  situation  in  Ecuador  ao  far  aa  natural 
history  exploration  is  concerned.  Of  the  Machachi  basin,  near 
Quito,  which  he  calls  a  "  aoologist's  paradise,"  Mr  Whymper  writes 
O'rmdi  amontst  lie  Great  Andes  ofOu  Equator) :  "  Butterflies  above, 
below  and  around;  now  here,  now  there,  by  many  turns  and  twists 
displaying  the  brilliant  tessellation  of  their  under-sido.  .  .  May- 
flies and  dragon-flies  danced  in  the  sunlight;  Usards  darted  acroas 
the  paths;  and  legions  of  spiders  pervaded  the  grass,  many  very 
beautiful— frosted— silver  backs,  or  curious,  like  the  saltigiades, 
who  took  a  few  steps  and  then  gave  a  leap.  There  were  crickets  in 
inflnite  numbcre;  and  flies  innumerable,  from  slim  daddy-long-legs 
to  ponderous,  black,  hairy  feUowa  known  to  science  as  Dejeaniae; 
hymenopterous  insecu  in  profusion,  including  our  old  friend  the 
buhop  of  Ambato  (possibly  Dulis),  in  company  with  another 
formidable  stinger,  with  chrome  antennae,  called  by  the  natives 


the  Devil  ';  and  occasional  Fhasmas  ^ballo  de  palo)  crawling 
painfully  about,  like  animated  twigs."  This  description  refers  to  a 
fertile  sub-tropical  oasis  on  the  partially  barren  plateau;  below  in 
the  forested  lowlands,  where  tropical  conditions  prevail,  the  numbers 
and  varieties  are  many  times  grt^atcr.  The  Coleoptera  are  espedally 
numerous;  Mr  Whymper  took  home  with  him  206  species  which 
had  been  identi5ed  and  described  up  to  1892,  most  of  them  from  the 
uplands  and  most  of  them  new  to  sckmce.  The  total  number  of 
apecies  in  Ecuador  is  roughly  estimated  to  be  Sooo.  The  Hymen- 
optera  are  also  numerous,  but  less  so  than  the  L.epidoptera,  with 
which  the  mountain  slopes  and  surmy,  open  spaces  seem  to  be 
literally  covered.  Of  mothsalone  MrWhympertookawaywithhim 
specimens  representing  no  less  than^  23  genera,  with  a  probable 
addition  of  13  genera  more  among  his  undescribcd  specimens,  the 
largest  of  which  (an  Erebus  odora)  was  7^  in.  across  the  wings. 
Among  the  Diptera,  which  includes  a  very  wide  range  of  genera  and 
species,  are  some  of  a  highly  troublesome  character,  though  on  the 
whole,  Mr  Whymper  did  not  find  the  flies  and  mosquitoes  so.  His 
explorations,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  eastern  region,  where 
the  mosquitoes  are  usually  described  by  travellers  as  extremely 
troublesome.  Sand-flies  are  common,  and  in  the  eastern  forests  the 
tiny  pium  fly  {Tro"*bidium,  sp.?)  is  a  veritable  pest.  Of  the  insects 
whtcn  infest  dwcUings  and  prey  upon  their  human  inmates,  such 
as  fleas,  bed-bugs,  roaches,  &c.,  Ecuador  haa  more  than  a  bountiful 
supply.  LicfM:atinD;  is  a  widely  prevalent  habit  among  the  Indians 
and  mestizos,  and  demonstrates  now  nuriMrotv  these  parasites  are 
among  the  people.  A  good  illustration  of  the  prevalence  of  house- 
infestmg  animals  and  insects  is  given  by  Mr  Whymper  {op.  cii. 
p.  391)1  who  made  a  collection  of  50  different  apecimena  of  the 
vermin  which  infested  his  bedroom  in  Guayaquil. 

Populalim. — ^Tfae  indigenous  population  of  Ecuador  was 
originally  composcd.of  two  distinct  races — the  (^tus  and  Caras, 
the  former  being  the  older,  and  the  latter  presumably  of  (^cbua 
origin.  The  Caras,  according  to  tradition,  entered  the  country 
from  the  coast,  and  had  thoroughly  established  themselves  there 
long  before  the  conquest  by  the  Inca  rulers  Tupac- Yupanqui  and 
his  son  Huayna-Capac.  This  conquest  was  comparatively  easy 
because  the  Caras  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  same  language,  and  were 
not  greatly  unlike  their  conquerois  in  maimets  and  customs. 
The  present  Indian  population  of  Ecuador,  excepting  those  of 
the  trans-Andean  region,  may  be  considered  as  descendants  of 
these  two  races.  They  are  subjected  to  incredible  abuses  under 
Spanish  colonial  rtile,  their  numbers  being  reduced  to  a  fraction 
of  the  fotraer  population,  and  even  yet  they  are  subjected  to  a 
kind  of  debt-bondage  which  is  slaveiy  in  all  but  the  name. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  they  still  represent  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  tbe  actual  population  of  Ecuador.  East  of  the 
Andes  the  forests  are  inhabited  by  tribes  of  what  arc  termed 
"  aucas  "  or  "  infieles  "  (infidels) — Indians  who  arc  independent 
of  both  church  and  political  oontroL  Missions  have  been  estab- 
lished among  some  of  the  tribes,  but  their  influence  reaches  only 
a  small  part  of  the  wild  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  region. 

The  prindpal  tribes  are  tbe  Quijos  or  Canrlos,  who  are  settled 
about  the  bcjuiwatcrs  of  the  Napo,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes,  and  are  in  great  part  grouped  about  the  missions;  the 
Jivaros  who  inhabit  the  vaDey  of  the  Pastaza;  the  Zapana 
who  occupy  the  forest  region  between  the  Pastaza  and 
Napo;  ibt  Pioje*  of  tlte  middle  Napo,  aod  eastward  to  the 


Putumayo;  and  the  Iquhos  and  HaxaiMS  of  the  lower  Napo  and 
Tigre,  chiefly  in  territory  occupied  by  Peru.  The  Jivaros  are  the 
best  known  of  these  tribes  because  of  their  successful  resistance 
to  the  Spanish  invaders.  They  are  still  independent  of  political 
control,  live  in  permanent  settlements,  till  the  soil  (pitxludng 
Indian  com,  beans,  yiicca  and  plantains),  and  have  developed 
some  rude  manufactures.  The  Zaparos  are  less  homogeneous, 
some  of  their  hordes  living  in  a  state  of  complete  savagery.  They 
are  dassificd  with  the  Guaranis  of  Brazil,  whom  .they  resemble 
in  many  particulars.  Tbe  Piojes  h've  in  pennancnt  communities 
and  cultivate  the  soil.  The  total  number  of  "  aucas  "  or  im- 
dvilized  Indians  in  tbe  republic  has  been  estimated  at  about 
200,000,  but  this  estimate  covered  a  larger  area  than  Ecuador 
actually  occupies  and  is  evidently  too  high.  Their  settlements 
are  usually  small  and  very  much  scattered,  and  their  aggregate 
number  is  evidently  much  tmder  the  earlier  estimates.  An 
ofiidal  estimate  given  to  Mr  Whymper  in  i8go,  however,  {daces 
tbe  population  of  Oriente  (the  eastern  territory)  at  80,000,  which 
is  probably  more  nearly  correct. 

No  general  census  has  ever  been'  taken  In  Ecuador,  and 
estimates  are  little  better  than  vague  conjectures.  One  of  these 
estimates,  that  published  by  P.  F.  Ccvallos  for  x389,  which  has 
been  generally  accepted,  gave  the  total  population  as  1,372,  161, 
and  these  figures  have  been  used  with  but  slight  changes  for 
various  later  estimates.  A  later  ofiida]  estimate  appeared  in 
iQoo  in  La  Rlpublique  de  r£quaieiir  et  aa  patfiapalUm  i  FEx- 
position  UniverseUe  de  1900,  which  gives  for  the  provinces 
practically  the  same  figures  as  those  of  Cevallos,  and  at  the  same 
time  assumes  the  total  for  the  whole  republic  to  be  1,500,00% 
The  white  population  is  estimated  at  100,000  to  120,000,  which 
probably  indudes  many  of  mixed  ancestry,  and  the  mixed  bloods 
at  300,000  to  450,000.  The  tendency  is  for  the  viestixo  who 
dwells  in  Indian  communities  to  revert  to  the  Indian  type,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  larger  estimate  is  nearer  the  truth.  Oa 
the  other  hand  mestizos  who  live  among  tbe  whites  and  form  new 
alliances  with  them  eventually  dass  themselves  as  whites  wber- 
ever  their  social  condition  has  been  irpproved.  As  a  rule,  tbe 
mestizos  of  Ecuador  are  ignorant,  indolent  and  non-progressive. 
As  in  Colombia  they  are-the  artizans  and  small  traders  and  tbe 
Indians  are  the  farm  labourers.  The  land  is  held  by  a  few  pro- 
prietors, and  caste  sentiment  is  strong  among  those  who  claim 
unmixed  Eun^iean  descent;  consequently  the  metlizot  have 
limited  opportiinitics  to  improve  their  condition. 

Tbe  whiles  form  an  exdusive  goverm'ng  caste,  as  in  ChUe. 
The  territory  of  the  republic  is  divided  among  a  very  few  of 
them,  and  its  government  is  in  their  hands. 

In  the  hot  seaboard  districts  there  ate  a  small  numbw  of 
negroes,  and  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  their  crosses  with  the 
other  two  races.  The  majority  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  tbe 
northern  provinces.  There  are  comparativdy  few  negroes  and 
mulattocs  on  the  colder  plateaus.  ViUavicencio  estimated  their 
numbers  at  7831  pure  negroes  and  36,592  mixed  bloods,  which  a 
probably  not  far  from  the  correct  totals. 

The  foreign  population  is  small,  tbe  total  being  estimated  at 
about  6000,  of  which  5000  are  natives  of  the  neighbouring  Latia 
republics,  700  Eutt>peans  and  Americans,  and  300  Chinese. 

Territorial  Divisions  and  Tovms. — ^Thc  republic  is  divided  into 
IS  provinces  and  one  territory.  The  Galapagos  Islands  were 
declared  a  dependency  of  the  province  of  Guayas  in  1885,  but  aze 
practically  independent  and  constitute  a  second  territory  under 
the  administration  of  a/«/e  lerritorial  appointed  by  the  national 
executive.  , 

The  official  estimate  (La  RipuUigue  de  t£quateur  et  sa  partUipaH^n 
iV Exposition  UniverseUe  de  1000)  gives  the  data  for  the  psxrvinces 
and  their  capitals,  which  are  ^own  on  the  next  page. 

These  pepulation  figures  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  tboee  gives 
by  Ccvillos  for  1889.  If  the  population  of  the  Oriente  be  talrcn  as 
80,000,  the  aggrctate  is  very  nearly  the  same;  The  population  (d 
the  provinctaTcapitals  is  in  some  cases  over-estimated,  espcci.sny 
for  Guayaquil  and  Quito,  neither  of  which  could  have  had  50,000  as 
the  date  of  this  estimate.  The  population  of  Quito  in  May  1906  wjs 
50,8^1,  of  which  1365  were  foreigners.  As  for  the  areas  of  the 
provinces  the  figures  need  not  be  questioned  except  those  for  the 
Orienu  tcnitoty,  which  ate  much  too  targe  for  the  regioa  1 
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Area. 

Population. 

Capital. 

Population. 

Carehi  .     .     . 

sq.  m. 
>49S 

40,000 
68,000 

Tulcan 

5,000 

mbabun   .     . 

2416 

Ibana 

5,000 

Pichindia   .     . 

6319 

305,000 

Quito 
Catacunga 

80,000 

Uon      . 

',^ 

109,600 

12.000 

Tunguragua     . 

103,000 

Atnbato 

8,000 

Chimborazo     . 

2990 

132,000 

Riobamba 

12,000 

Bolivar .     .     . 

I360 

43,000 
64.000 

Guaranda 

6,000 

CaOar    .     .     . 

11^* 

Azogua 

4,000 

Azuay   .     .     . 

132400 

66,000 

Cuenca 

30.000 

Lota      .     •    . 

3707 

Loia 

10,000 

ElOro  .     .     . 

aj40 

32,600 

Machala 

3.»oo 

Cuaya* .     .     . 
Los  Rios     .     . 

Bii6 

.98,100 

Guayaquil 

60,000 

2296 

32,800 

Babahoyo 

3.000 

Manabi .     .     . 

789J 

64,100 

Portovicio 
Esncialaas 

5.000 
6,000 

Esmeraldaa 

14,600 

Orientc  (ter.)    . 

Galapagos  Is.  -. 

a865 

2,000 

•■ 

occufMed  by  Ecuador,  and  for  the  GaUpago*  blands  which  are 
described  by  competent  authorities  aa  3400  sq.  m.  The  population 
of  these  islands  was  400  (principally  convicts)  on  Chatham  Island 
in  1901,  about  113  on  Albemarle  and  3  on  Charles  Island  in  i903< 
Besides  the  provincial  capitals  already  noted,  there  are  no  large 
and  important  towns  in  the  country.  The  largest  of  the  smaller 
towns  IS  probably  Jipijapa,  in  the  province  piManabi,  which  is 
the  centre  of  the  Panama  hat  industry  and  had  in  1900  an  estimated 
population  of  6000,  nearly  all  Indians. 

Communicatiotu. — The  first  railwav  to  be  completied  in  Ecuador 
was  the  line  between  Guayaquil  ana  Quito,  390  m.  in  length, .the 
last  section  of  which  was  formally  opened  at  Quito  on  the  25th  of 
June  190S.  It  belongs  to  an  American  company,  and  had  been  under 
construction  for  many  years.  Lines  from  Puerto  BoUvarto  Machala, 
|»ovincc  of  £1  Oro,  and  another  from  Bahia  dc  Car&quez  to  Chone, 
were  under  construction  in  1908.  Several  lines  were  also  projected, 
two  to  penetrate  the  Ecuadorcan  montana.  There  is  only  one 
highway  in  the  country  on  which  vehicles  can  be  used,  the  paved 
road  extending  southward  from  Quito  115  m.  on  the  Guayaquil 
route,  which  was  begun  by  Garcia  Moreno  but  has  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  neglect.  Other  roads  have  been  projected  to  the  coast 
and  one  to  the  eastern  territory.  The  ordinary  roads  are  rough  mule- 
tracks.  These  are  difficult  at  all  times,  and  m  the  rainy  season  are 
quite  impassable.  On  the  Pacific  lowlands  the  rivers  Guayas,  Daule, 
V^nces  and  Yaguachi  have  about  300  m.  of  navigable  diannels  in 
•  the  rainy  season,  and  are  used  for  the  transportation  of  produce  and 
merchandise.  There  are  also  several  short  river  channels  along 
the  coast  which  are  used  by  planters  for  the  same  purpose.  A  great 
part  of  the  country,  however,  is  still  compelled  to  use  the  most 
primitive  means  of  communication — mule  paths,  fordp  in  the  smaller 
streams  in  the  dry  seasbn,  and  rude  8Usp»uion  bridge*  across  deep 
gorges  and  syi'iil  mountain  torrents.  The  latter  are  usually  con- 
atructcd  from  the  tough  fibre  of  the  Agaot  americana  and  ronsist 
oC  one  or  more  cables.  When  of  one  cable,  called  the  tarawila,  tho 
passenger  and  his  luggage  are  drawn  across  in  a  rude  kind  of  basket 
suspendai  from  it;  but  when  two  or  more  cables  are  used,  ttmnsverse 
sticks  of  bamboo  and  reeds  are  laid  upon  them,  forming  a  rude 
prototype  of  the  regular  suspension  bridge.  Such  a  bridge  u  called 
a  chirtuia-ckaca,  and  is  very  hazardous  for  an  unpractised  foot*  In 
1907  there  were  3564  m.  of  telegraph  lines  in  operation,  connecting 
Quito  with  all  the  principal  towns.  The  national  capital  is  connected 
with  the  submarine  cable  at  Santa  Elena  (via  Guayaquil)  and  at 
Tumaco,  in  Colombia.  Guayaquil  is  provided  with  tramway  and 
telephone  lines.  These  public  services  are  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

Commerce. — Ecuador  has  no  merchant  marine  beyond  a  few  small 
vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  traffic,  some  eighteen  or  twenty  river 
steamers  on  the  Guayas  and  its  tributaries,  and  a  number  of  steam 
bunches,  towboats  and  various  descriptions  of  barges  engaged  in 
the  transporution  of  produce  and  goods  on  the  rivers.  Tlw  ocean- 
going foreign  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  wholly  in  foreign  vessels, 
for  the  regular  lines  of  which  Guayaquil  is  a  principal  port  of  call. 
Less  frequent  calls  are'  made  at  Esmeraldas  and  some  of  the  other 
small  ports  on  the  coast,  of  which  there  are  nine  in  all.  Most  of  these 
arc  difficult  of  access  and  their  trade  is  unimportant.  The  total  trade 
of  the  republic  in  1905,  according  to  returns  published  by  the 
Guavaquil  Chamber  of  Commerce,  amounted  to  only  ^,429,955,  of 
which  £'-573.389  (15.733.89>  »ucr6s)  were  credited  to  imports,  and 
'1.856,566  08,565,668  sucr6s)  to  exports.    Of  these  totals,  all  but 
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127,533  of  the  imports  and  i44^&79  of  the  exports  passed  througli 
the  port  of  Guayaquil.  The  great  poverty  of  tne  people  has  been  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  a  larger  oommcroe. 

Agriculture, — 7*he  agricultural  industries  on  which  the  export 
trade  depends  are  almost  wholly  restricted  to  the  wester  lowlands, 
and  include  cacao,  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  yucca  and 
sweet  potatoes.  The  Guayas  basin  and  the  district  about  Machala 
are  celebrated  for  their  cacao,  and  produce  about  one-third  of  the 
world's  supply.  It  is  the  staple  product  of  the  country.    Coffee  is 


produced  on  the  lower  sIo[)cs  of  the  Cordillcraa  and  b  ci  exeellent 
quality.  The  production  is  small,  but  would  be  increased  at  re- 
munerative prices.  During  the  American  civil  war  the  planters  of 
Ecuador  entered  largely  into  the  production  of  cotton,  which  at 
that  time  yielded  lar^c  profits,  but  the  industry  has  declined  to  very 
insignificant  proportions  since  then  because  of  inability  to  compete 
with  the  lower  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States.  The  output 
of  sugar  and  tobacco  is  small,  but  could  be  iar^y  increased,  as  the 
conditions  of  soil  and  clJmatearc  favourable.  Modi  of  tbesugar*cane 
produced  is  turned  into  rum,  which  is  consumed  In  the  country. 
The  tobacco  grown  is  of  excellent  quality-  Efforts  have  been  mautt 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  but  without  much  success. 
On  the  uplands,  wheat,  Indian  com,  oats,  barley,  potatoes  and 
vegetables  of  many  kinds  are  successfully  ciiltivatea,  but  wholly  for 
home  consumption.  The  vine  is  successfully  grown  in  the  warm 
upland  valleys,  both  for  its  fruit  and  for  the  production  of  wine. 
The  staple  foods  for  the  common  people  are  potatoes  on  the  plateau 
(which  arc  chiefly  consumed  in  the  form  of  lacro,  or  potato-soup) 
and  yucca-  or  cassava-meal  in  the  warmer  regions.  Although  cattte 
and  horses  were  not  known  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  they  have 
become  since  then  important  products  of  the  country.  The  best 
grazing  lands  arc  on  the  lower  elevations  west  <rf  the  Cordilleras  in 
certain  districts  of  the  plateau  and  on  the  slopes  of  some  of  the 
higher  Andes,  as  on  Chimborazo  and  Antisana.  Horses  and  mules 
are  reared  for  export  on  a  smalt  scale,  and  sheep  for  their  wool» 
which  is  used  in  home  manufactures. 

Forest  Products. — The  forest  and  other  natural  products  include 
rubber,  cinchona  bark,  ivory-nuts,  mocora  and  toquilla  fibre  for 
the  manufacture  of  hats,  hammocks,  &c.,  cabaya  nbie  for  fhoes 
and  cordage,  vegetable  wool  {ISombax  cciba),  sarsaparilla,  vanilla, 
cochineal,  cabinet  woods,  fruit,  resins,  &c.  The  original  soune  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  of  commerce,  the  Ctrukona  adisaya,  is  completely 
cxhaustc<l,  and  the  "  red  bark  "  derived  from  C.  succirubra,  is  now 
the  principal  source  of  supply  from  Ecuador.  Guaranda  is  the  centre 
of  the  industry,  but  bark  gatherers  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the 
forest  regions.  The  rubber-gathering  industry  tscomparatively  at  w. 
The  product  is  derived  from  the  CasiiUoa  clajtiai,  the  Heveas  not 
being  found  west  of  the  Andes. 

Minerals. — The  mindral  resources  are  much  Inferior  to  those  of 
Colombia  and  Peru.  Gold  is  found  in  the  province  of  El  Oro,  where 
the  great  Zaruma  and  other  companies  have  opened  a  number  of 
mines.  It  is  also  found  in  the  provinces  of  Loja»  Esmeraldas,  and  in 
the  river-beds  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes.  QuickBilver 
has  been  mined  at  A20gucs.  in  the  province  of  CaOar,  and  is  also  to 
be  found  in  Azuay.  Iron  ores  and  lead  aro  credited  to  several 
provinces,  and  platinum  has  been  found  in  Esmeraldas,  where 
emerald  mines  have  been  worked  ever  since  the  Spanish  conquest. 
Coal  of  good  quality  has  been  found  in  Azuay  and  at  other  points, 
and  petroleum  is  known  to  exist  in  several  localities.  Salt  springs 
near  Riobamba  and  at  Salinas,  in  Imbabura,  have  long  been  used 
by  the  natives  in  the  manufacture  of  salt. 

Manufactures. — The  manufacturing  industries  are  chiefly  of  a 
primitive  character  and  have  been  developed  to  meet  local  nccesnties. 
There  are  somccottonfactoriesand  sugar  mills  provided  with  modem 
machinery,  but  the  cotton  and  woollen  cloth*  of  the  country  are 
commonly  coarse  and  manufactured  in  the  mtjSt  primitive  manncrl 
Some  of  these  goods  arc  sent  into  southern  Colombia,  but  they  are 
chiefly  made  for  the  local  market.  Hats  and  hammocks  are  made 
from  the  fibres  of  the  mocora  and  toquilla  palms,  and  sandals  frpm 
the  fibre  of  the  Agave  americana.  The  hats  are  an  article  of  export. 
and  arc  known  abroad  as  Panama  hats.  Hand-made  laces  01 
admirable  workmanship  are  made  in  some  localities,  especially  on 
the  plateau  about  Quito.  Among  other  manufactories,  all  for  the 
home  market,  may  be  mentioned :  flour-mills,  sugar  refineries,  rum 
distilleries,  breweries,  chocolate  factories,  a  fandle  factory,  taw- 
mitls  and  tanneries. 

Government. — Constitutionally,  the  government  of  Ecuador  is 
that  of  a  centralized  republic,  whose  powers  are  defined  by  a 
written  constitution  and  whose  chief  organs  are  an  executive 
consisting  of  a  president  and  vice-president,  and  a  natioaat 
congress  consisting  of  two  houses,  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of 
deputies.  Revolutionary  Changes,  however,  have  been  very 
frequent  in  Ecuador,  and  no  less  than  eleven  constitutions  were 
adopted  between  1830  and  1909. 

The  constitution  adopted  in  1906  succeeded  that  of  1884  (amended 
in  1887  and  1897'),  and  its  terms  may  be  given  here,  subject  to  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  extra<on3iitutional  powers  vested  in  the 
executive.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  and  vice- 
president  elected  for  periods  of  four  years  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  (Under  the  constitution  of  1884  tlie  ofl&cial  terms  of  these 
two  officers  were  not  wholly  synchronous,  the  vice-wesident's  term 
beginning  with  the  president's  third  Vf^i"-)  Theae  otncials  cannot  be 
re-elected  to  succeed  themselves.  The  president,  whose  salary  is 
12,000  sncr^s  per  annum,  has  a  limited  veto  po»wr,  and  may  convene 
extraordinary  sessions  of  Congress  for  a  specified  purpose,  but  he 
has  no  further  authority  o\'er  that  body.  He  appoints  thcdiplomatic 
and  consular  reprcsentativef  of  the  republic  and  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  exercises  a  UaUud  Control  over  the  aominist  ration  ot 
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jutke  and  public  iutraction  thcough  the  apiialntiMDt  of  offidali. 
and  is  chief  of  the  small  military  force  maintained  bv  the  republic. 
Theconatruction  of  railways  with  public  funds  and  unoer  government 
supervision  also  places  him  at  the  head  of  a  very  important  public 
service.  The  president  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  five  ministers: — 
foreign  relations  and  justice;  interior  and  public  works;  finance; 
war;  publk  instruction,  posts  and  telegraph*— all  of  whoa  nujr  be 
impewhed  by  congress.  The  executive  authority  i*  also  partially 
exercised  by  a  council  of  state  composed  of  15  members^  including 
the  five  cabinet  ministers,  of  which  the  vice-president  l«  «t-«fcM 
president.  The  council  has  important  advisory  functions,  and  must 
be  consulted  by  the  president  on  every  important  measure  or 
appointment.  The  province*  an  administered  by  governors  chosen 
by  the  national  executive;  the  departmenu  by  Jfftt  paNHcos 
(political  cUefs):  and  the  municipalities  by  Kmntfo  paliUcas 
(political  lientenanU).  The  Galapagos  Island*  are  under  a  jrf4 
Imilarial  (territorial  chieO.  Chatham  Island  being  a  penal  colony 
and  governed  by  special  laws.  ,    , 

The  congressional  organisation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  majonty 
of  South  American  sutea.  The  senate  is  composed  of  33  members 
(2  from  each  province)  elected  for  two  vears,  one-half  the  number 
being  rencwea  each  two  yean.  The  chamber  is  composed  of  43 
deputies,  who  are  elected  by  the  province*  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  on  a  basis  of  one  representative  for  each  90,000  inhabitants 
and  one  supplementary  representative  for  an  additional  13,000.  A 
senator  must  be  at  least  M  years  of  age,  and  a  dq>uty  3J. 
The  elections  are  direct,  and  members  of  both  houses  may  be  re- 
elected. The  immunities  of  legislators  begin  30  days  before  the 
opening  session  of  congress,  am  terminate  30  days  after  it*  dis- 
solution. Congress  meets  at  (}uito  on  the  loth  of  August,  and 
remain*  in  session  for  a  period  of  $0  days,  but  its  sessions  may  be 
extended  or  extraordinary  session*  called  for  specified  purposes. 
The  right  of  sollrsge  i*  restricted  to  literate  male  adults. 

The  judicial  branch  of  the  Kovemment  is  composed  of  a  supseme 
court,  hxated  at  Quito,  consisting  of  S  judge*  and  a  fiscal  (public 
prosecutor)  appointed  by  the  executive;  six  superior  courts  (in 
Quito,  Guayaquil,  Cuenca,  Riobamba,  Loja  and  Fortoviiejo)  with  a 
total  of  9  judges;  a  Tritunal  d*  Caailat  of  seven  members  ab 
Quito;  and  various  municipal  courts,  or  aicaUes,  in  the  chief  towns 
of  the  departments.  There  are  civil  courts  of  first  and  second 
instance  in  the  larger  towns,  and  consular  courts  in  Quito,  Guayaquil 
and  Cuenca  with  jurisdiction  in  commercial  cases.  There  are  also 
police  oommisaaries  in  the  department*  and  justices  of  the  peace 
m  the  municipalities,  the  latter  having  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases 
where  the  amount  involved  doe*  not  exceed  aco  sucr^.  The  laws  of 
Ecuador  are  based  on  the  old  Spanish  laws  and  procedure,  and  include 
civil,  criminal  and  commerdal  codes. 

Army. — ^The  army,  according  to  an  official  report  of  1  goo,  consisted 
of  4  battalions  of  infantry  (about  3690  stronf ),  3  brigades  of  artillery 
(1363),  and  3  regiment*  of  cavalry  (t68),  in  all,  about  3530  men, 
ranlcandfile.  tni9o8  this  force  waa  reported  to  comprise  43SO  men. 
The  national  guard  i*  composed  of  three  classes:  actives—all  en- 
rolled dtiiens  of  ao  to  38  years;  auxiliaries— enrolled  dtisens  of 
38  to  44  years;  and  passives — enrolled  citizens  of  44  to  50  years. 
Theie  were  estimated  at  95,339  men.  There  is  a  military  school 
it  Quito  and  a  naval  school  at  GuayaquiL 

Btmation. — ^Althou^  primary  instruction  is  free,  and  is  obligatory 
for  children  of  6  to  13  years,  a  considerable  part  of  the  popiuation 
is  unprovided  with  schools  and  is  indifferent  in  regard  to  them. 
An  omdal  report  for  -X900  gives  the  number  of  primary  schools  as 
1397,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  as  about  80,000. 
The  secondary  schools  numbered  37,  with  371  teachers  and  about 
4300  pupils.  Higher  instruction  includes  the  technical  and  professional 
schools  with  the  three  universities  of  Quito,  Guayaquil  and  Cueaca, 
and  6  schools  of "  trades  and  professions  "  (flrUt  y  mcin)  in  a*  many 
provinces.  The  old  University  of  Quito  has  a  staff  of  33  professors 
divided  into  5  faculties:  Philosophy  and  Belles-Lettres,  Law, 
Medicine,  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics.  There 
are  also  in  Quito  a.school  of  agriculture,  astronomioxl  observatory, 
botanical  garden,  museum  and  national  printing  office,  all 
apparently  under  the  supervision  of  the  University. 

Cikarci.— According  to  the  constitution  of  1884,  "  the  reUgion 
of  the  Republic  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  and  all  others 
arc  excluded."  The  only  opposition  which  the  Church  has  ever  had 
to  encounter  has  been  from  the  "  liberal  "  element  within  itself, 
and  thus  has  arisen,  seemingly  from  political  motive*,  a  de*ire  to 
restrict  clerical  influence  in  political  affairs. .  This  influence  has  been 
exercised  to  an  extreme  in  Ecuador,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  iu 
floveramcnt  at  times  wa*  more  nearly  a  theocracy  than  a  republic 
The  growth  of  liberaltam  finally  began  to  produce  results.  In  1889 
the  tithe*  from  which  the  Church  revenues  had  been  derived  were 
abolished,  and  a  tax  of  3  per  mil.  on  real  estate  wa*  substituted. 
In  lOU  a  signal  victory  waa  won  in  a  law  permitting  civil  marriage, 
but  in  1904  a  social  revohitioa  was  effected  by  legislation,  which 
placed  the  Church  under  State  control,  forbade  the  foundation  of 
new  relidou*  orders  and  admission  into  the  country  of  new  religioo* 
commumtics,  and  provided  that  the  members  of  the  episcopate  must 
be  ddaen*  01  Ecuador.  The  higher  dlgnitarie*  of  the  Church  are  an 
archbishop  at  Quito,  and  six  suffragan  bishops  at  Cuenca,  Loja, 
IkMrra*  RMbamb*,  Guayaquil  and  Manatri^ 


^iaaiKe.— The  revenuesof  the  republic  are  derii^  fnxn  lia(iott 
and  export  duties,  liquor,  tobacco  and  stamp  taxes,  inheritance 
tax.  salt,  gunpowder  and  playing  cards  mooopohes,  ronsiilar  charges, 
and  sundry  miscellaneous  receipts,  including  those  from  posts, 
telegraph*  and  railways.  Up  to  1907  the  custom*  dutie*  were 
increased  by  surtaxes  amounting  at  that  time  to  100%  The 
minister  of  finance  proposed  to  abolish  these  surtaxes  and  double 
all  the  rate*  of  dutie*  involved.  On  exports,  however,  all  the  duties 
were  to  be  abolished  except  those  on  cacao,  coffee,  hides,  rubber, 
tagua(ivory  nuts),  hat  fibre,  hammock  fibre  and  tobacco.  Fori9a7 
the  revenues  were  £1434,770  and  the  expenditures  £1,383,133. 

On  the  loth  of  October  1906,  when  the  report  oithe  provisional 
government  oeated  by  the  revolutioB  of  the  preceding  Innaary 
presented  its  financial  report  to  a  national  assembly,  the  total 
obligations  of  the  country  were  stated  to  be . — 


Railway  bonds,  13,383,000  taai*  gold  at 

I07%premium 
Banco  del  Ecuador,  advance*  . 
Banco  Comercial  y  Agricola,  idem 
Internal  debt     .... 
Condor  bond*      .     .       .      « 
French  Finance  Corporation  m, 

Total 
In  i  (terllag  at  10  suats  per  £ 


Sao«L 

3$433.740 

3,000,000 

3,4ix>,ooa 

739.575 

757/10O 

887,000 

33.307JIS 
3J30,73« 


The  foleign  debt  of  the  republic,  which  in  1898  stood  at  £603,160  in 
bonds,  was  assumed  by  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railway  Co.  under 
contracts  of  1897, 1898, 1899  and  1900,  the  government  guaranteeing 
interest  on  the  sum  of  £2,530,000  railway  mortgage  bonds  for  33 
years  and  recognixinjg  the  external  debt  at  33%  01  its  face  value. 
This  debt  originated  m  1830,  when  Ecuador  seceded  from  the  Colom- 
bian confederacy  and  was  charged  with  3l)%  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  three  states.  In  i8SjJ  the  amount  was  fixed  at  £1,834,000, 
and  in  1892  it  was  convettedmtoaoewoonsolidated  debt  01  £750,000. 
Payments  of  interest  and  amortiation  had  been  very  irrqiiilar,  and 
its  transfer  to  a  foreign  company  as  the  price  of  a  railway  concessioa 
put  an  end  to  a  transaction  which  had  been  a  serious  discredit  to 
the  country.  The  amount  outstanding  on  the  3ist  of  Decen^er 
■007  was  10,808,000  sucrfs  (£1,080,800).  It  should  be  said  that  the 
dtfliculties  in  regard  to  this  debt  arose  from  a  feeling  in  Ecuador  that 
the  part  assigned  to  it  in  1830  was  much  too  large,  and  that  it  was 
contracted  almost  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  northern 
republics,  Colombia  and  Venesuela. 

Umty  and  llastms, — Under  the  law  of  1898,  which  came  into 
effect  on  the  4th  of  June  igoo,  0>ld  is  made  the  monetary  standard 
in  Ecuador,  the  le^  tender  01  silver  being  limited  to  to  sucr^  ' 
and  banks  of  issue  being  rec|uired  to  hold  at  least  one-half  their 
metallic  reserves  in  gold  coin.  Previously  there  had  been  much 
confusion  in  the  circulating  medium  because  of  the  depreciated 
value  of  the  Quito  currency  in  comparison  ^th  that  of  Guayaquil, 
but  the  new  law  has  corrected  the  anomaly  and  has  given  a  simple 
and  uniform  medium  for  the  whole  country.  The  coinage  under 
the  law  of  1898  consist*  of  the  gold  emior,  of  10  tturlt,  whi3i  weighs 
8-136  grams,  contains  7-3334  grams  of  fine  gold,  and  I*  equal  to  the' 
English  pound  sterling  in  value;  the  silver  moi,  of  too  centavoa. 
equivalent  to  34d.  in  value;  and  smaller  coins  of  silver,  nickd  and 
copper,  the  denominations  being  dedmal  parts  of  the  sucr(.  The 
sucri  recdved  its  name  from  the  portrait  ol  General  Sucr£  engraved 
on  the  coin,  and  is  legal  tender  up  to  10  sucr6s.  The  paper  money 
circulation  consists  of  the  issues  of  two  Guayaquil  lMnk»---tfae 


Banco  del  Ecuador,  and  the  Banco  Comercial  y  Agricola,  ' 

united  issues  on  Tune  30th,  1906,  amounted  to  7414,140  aucris 
(£741,414).  The  Bank  of  Quito  at  one  time  issued  notes  wrliidh, 
according  to  Whymper,  were  not  current  at  and  south  of  Rio- 
bamba,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  bank  is  authorised  to  iaane 
its  notes  under  the  new  law.  The  metallic  money  nominally  in 
dreulation  on  the  30th  of  June  1906,  amounted  to  3,387,667  aucrta 
goM'and  3,333,803  sucrte  diver.  Although  the  metrK  system  was 
adopted  In  1836,  the  old  Spanish  weight*  and  measuie*  ineotrintal. 
libra,  van  and  fanega — are  still  in  use,  the  quintal  bdng  equivalent 
to  about  toi  tb. 

AnliquUia. — Throughout  Ecuador  there  are  still  considerable 
remains  of  the  architectural  and  artistic  skill  of  the  ante-European 
period.  At  CaiUr,  to  the  north-east  of  Cuenca.  stands  the  Incapirca. 
a  circular  rampart  of  finely  hewn  stone,  endodng  an  open  area  with 
a  roofless  but  well-preserved  building  in  the  centre;  not  far  off  is  the 
Inca-cfaunfana,  a  very  much  smaller  endosore,  probably  the  remains 
of  a  pavilion;  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  the  image  of  the  sun 
and  a  small  cabinet  are  carved  on  the  face  of  a  rock  called  Inti- 
buaicii.  On  one  of  the  hill*  running  from  Pichincha  to  the  Esmonaldas 
there  are  remain*  at  Paltatamba  of  a  tempk  and  a  conical  tower, 
the  buttresse*  of  a  bridge  composed  of  stone  and  bitumen,  portioan 
of  a  great  causeway,  and  numerous  tombs  horn  which  mununien 
and  plates  of  silver  have  been  obtained.  At  Hantuntaqui  similar 
•epalchral  mounds,  called  Mas,  may  be  seen,  as  wed  a*  traces  of 
mtlhary  structures.  On  the  plain  of  Callo,  near  Cotopaxi.  at  a 
heieht  of  8638  ft.,  the  ruins  of  an  Incarial  palace,  Pachusala,  j 
utilised  by  the  hacitnda\  and  a  conical  hill  at  it*  side  m  1 
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be  of  artificial  construction.  The  rsmaina  of  another  fortresa  and 
palace  are  preserved  at  Pomatlacta,  and  in  tiic  neighbouring 
pueblo  of  Achupallaa  an  ancient  temple,  of  tlie  sun  now  serves  as 
parish  church.  In  many  localities,  especially  in  Imbabura,  pottery 
and  various  objects  are  found  belon|nng  to  the  pfe-Colombian 
period,  among  which  five  and  six  rayed  stars  {casu~l6a)  are  very 


HUlory.—Tbe  territory  of  fhe  republic  of  Ecuador,  when  first 
it  becomes  dimly  visible  in  the  grey  dawn  of  American  history, 
appears  to  be  inhabited  by  upwards  of  fifty  independent  tribn, 
among  which  the  Qnitus  seem  to  bold  the  most  important 
position.  About  a.d.  380  a  foreign  tribe  is  said  to  have  forced 
their  way  inland  up  the  valley  of  the  Esmeraldas;  and  the 
kingdom  which  they  founded  at  Quito  lasted  for  about  1300 
years,  and  was  gradually  extended,  both  by  war  and  alliance, 
over  many  of  the  neighbouring  dominions.  In  1460,  during  the 
reign  of  the  fourteenth  Caran  Shyri,  or  king  of  the  Cara  nation, 
Hualcopo  Duchiscla,  the  conquest  of  Quito  was  undertaken  by 
Tupac  Yupenqui,  the  Inca  of  Peru;  and  his  ambitious  schemes 
wcrcnot  long  after  his  death,  successfully  carried  out  by  his  son 
Huayna-Capac,  who  infiicted  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  Quitonians 
in  the  battle  of  Hatuntaqui,  and  secured  his  position  by  marrying 
Pacha,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Shyri.  By  his  will  the  conqueror 
left  the  kingdom  of  Quito  to  Atahuallpa,  his  son  by  this  alliance; 
while  the  Peruvian  throne  was  assigned  to  Hnascar,  an  elder  son 
by  his  Peruvian  consort.  War  soon  broke  out  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  owing  to  Huascar's  pretensions  to  supremacy  over  his 
brother;  but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  and  imprisonment  of  the 
usurper,  and  the  establishment  of  Atahuallpa  as  master  both  of 
Quito  and  Cuzco.  The  fortunate  monarch,  however,  had  not 
long  to  enjoy  his  success;  for  Pi^arro  and  his  Spaniaids  were 
already  at  the  door,  and  by  r533  the  fate  of  the  country  was 
sealed.  As  soon  as  the  confusions  and  rivalries  of  the  first 
occupation  were  suppressed,  the  recent  kingdom  of  Quito  was 
made  a  presidency  of  the  Spanish  viccroyalty  of  Peru,  and  no 
change  of  importance  took  place  till  17 10.  In  that  year  it  was 
attached  to  the  viceioyalty  of  Santa  Ft;  but  it  was  restored  to 
Peru  in  1732.  When,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  the  desire 
for  independence  began  to  manifest  itself  throughout  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  South  America,  Quito  did  not  remain  altogether 
indifferent.  The  Quitonian  doctor  Eugenio  Espejo,  and  his 
fellow-citizen  Don  Juan  Pio  Montufar,  entered  into  hearty  co- 
operation with  Narifio  and  Zea,  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  at  Santa  Tt;  and  it  was  at  Espejo's  suggestion  that 
the  political  association  called  the  Escuela  de  Concordia  was 
instituted  at  Quito.  It  was  not  till  1809,  however,  that  the 
Quitonians  made  a  real  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke; 
and  both  on  that  occasion  and  in  181 3  tlie  royal  general  succeeded 
in  crushing  the  insurrection.  In  iSio  the  people  of  Guayaquil 
took  up  the  cry  of  liberty;  and  in  spite  of  sevcial  defeats  they 
continued  the  contest,  till  at  length,  under  Antonio  Josi  de 
Sacxt,  who  had  been  sent  to  their  assistance  by  Bolivar,  and 
reinforced  by  a  Peruvian  contingent  under  Andres  de  Santa 
Cruz,  they  gained  a  complete  victory  on  May  33, 1833,  in  a  battle 
fought  on  the  side  of  Mount  Fichincha,  at  a  hdght  of  10,300  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Two  days  after,  the  Spanish  president  of  Quito, 
Don  Melchor  de  Aymeric,  capitulated,  and  the  independence  of 
the  country  was  secured.  A  political  union  was  at  once  effected 
with  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  on  the  basis  of  the  republican 
constitution  instituted  at  Cucuta  in  July  1831 — the  triple  con- 
federation taking  the  name  of  Colombia. 

A  disagreement  with  Peru  in  1828  resulted  in  tlie  invasion  of 
Ecuador  and  the  temporary  occupation  of  Cuenca  and  Guayaquil 
by  Peruvian  forces;  but  peace  was  restored  in  the  following 
year  after  the  Ecuadorian  victory  at  Tarqui.  In  the  early  part  of 
1830  a  separation  was  effected  from  the  Colombian  federation, 
and  the  country  was  proclaimed  an  independent  republic. 
General  Juan  Jost  Flores  was  the  first  president,  and  in  spite  of 
many  difficulties,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  he  managed  to 
maintain  a  powerful  position  in  the  state  for  about  15  years. 
Succeeded  in  1835  by  Vicente  Rocafuerte,  he  regained  the  pre- 
sidency  in  1839,  and  was  elected  for  the  third  time  in  1843;  but 
•hortly  afterwards  he  accepted  the  title  of  generalissimo  and  a 


sum  of  30,000  pesos,  and  left  the  country  to  his  rivals.  One  of 
the  most  important  measures  of  his  second  presidency  was  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  friendship  with  Spain.  Roca,  who 
next  attained  to  power,  effected  a  temporary  settlement  with 
Colombia,  concluded  a  convention  with  England  against  the 
slave  trade,  and  made  a  commercial  treaty  with  Belgium.  Diego 
Noboa,  elected  in  1850  after  a  period  of  great  confusion,  recalled 
the  Jesuits,  produced  a  rupture  with  New  Granada  by  receiving 
conservative  refugees,  and  thus  brought  about  his  own  deposition 
and  exile.  The  democratic  Urbina  now  became  practically 
dictator,  and  as  the  attempt  of  Plores  to  reinstate  Noboa  proved 
a  total  failure,  lie  was  quickly  succeeded  in  1856  by  General 
Francisco  RoUes,  who,  among  other  progressive  measures, 
secured  the  adoption  of  the  French  system  of  coinage,  weights 
and  measures.  He  abdicated  in  1859  and  left  the  country,  after 
refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  Peru,  by  which  the  defender 
of  Guayaquil  had  obtained  the  raising  of  the  siege.  Dr  Gabriel 
Garcia  Moreno,  professor  of  chemistry,  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  conservative  party  at  Quito,  was  ultimately  elected  by  the 
national  convention  of  1 86x .  Distrust  in  his  policy,  however,  was 
excited  by  the  publication  of  some  of  his  private  correspondence, 
in  which  he  spoke  favourably  of  a  French  protectorate,  and  the 
army  which  he  sent  under  Flores  to  resist  the  encroachinents  of 
Mosqucra,  the  president  of  New  Granada,  was  completely  routed. 
His  first  resignation  in  1864  was  refused;  but  the  despotic  acts 
by  which  he  sought  to  establish  a  dictatorship  only  embittered 
his  opponents,  and  in  Septembei'  1865  he  retired  from  office. 
While  he  had  endeavoured  to  develop  the  material  resotmxs  of 
the  country,  he  had  at  the  same  time  introduced  retrogra<ie 
measures  in  regard  to  religion  and  education.  The  principal 
event  in  the  short  presidency  of  his  successor,  Gerdnimo  Carrion 
(May  186S-N0V.  1867),  was  the  alliance  with  Chile  and  Pern 
against  Spain,  and  the  banishment  of  all  Spanish  subjects. 
Several  important  changes  were  made  by  congress  in  the  period 
between  his  resignation  and  the  election  of  Xavier  Espinosa, 
January  x868:  the  power  of  the  president  to  imprison  persons 
regarded  as  dangerous  to  public  order  was  annulled;  and  the 
immediate  naturalization  of  Bolivians,  Chilians,  Peruvians  and 
Colombians  was  authorized.  Espinosa  had  hardly  entered  on  his 
office  when,  in  August  1868,  the  country  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake, in  which  30,000  people  are  said  to  have  perished  through- 
out South  America.  The  public  buildings  of  Quito  were  laid  in 
ruins;  and  Ibarra,  Otavalo,  Cotacachi  and  several  other  towns 
w%te  completely  destroyed.  Next  year  a  revolution  at  Quito, 
under  Moreno,  brought  Espinosa's  presidency  to  a  close;  and 
though  the  national  convention  appointed  Carvajal  to  the  vacant 
office,  Moreno  succeeded  in  securing  his  own  election  in  1870  for 
a  term  of  six  years.  His  policy  had  undergone  no  alteration  since 
1865:  the  same  persistent  endeavour  was  made  to  establish  a 
religious  despotism,  in  which  the  supremacy  of  the  president 
should  be  subordinate  only  to  the  higher  supremacy  of  the  clergy. 
President  Moreno  was  eventually  assassinated  at  Quito,  in 
August  1875,  and  Dr  Bonero  was  elected  to  the  presidency,  but 
his  tenure  of  power  was  short.  A  revolution  headed  by  General 
Veintemilhi,  the  Radical  leader,  then  military  commandant  at 
Guayaquil,  broke  out  in  1876,  and  on  the  14th  of  Decemter  of 
that  year  the  government  forces  under  General  Aparicio  were 
completely  routed  at  Galte.  Veintemilla  was  proclaimed  presi- 
dent, and  in  1S77  was  duly  dected  by  the  cortes.  He  altered 
the  constitution  in  a  more  Liberal  direction,  and  struck  varions 
blows  at  the  Clerical  party,  among  other  things  abolishing  the 
concordat  with  Rome.  In  1878  Veintemilla  caused  himself  to  be 
decUred  elected  as  president  for  a  term  of  four  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  period  the  president  assumed  dictatorial  power* 
and  remained  in  office  as  chief  of  the  executive.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  General  Veintemilla  led  to  a  union  between  the 
Clericals  and  Moderate  Liberals,  and  resulted  in  a  popular  rising 
throughout  the  republic,  ending  in  his  defeat  and  overthrow. 
His  power  was  first  restricted  to  Guayaquil  and  Esmeraldas,  and 
finally  .General  Rinaldo  Flores  drove  him  from  GuayaquQ,  and 
Veintemilla  fled  (July  1883)  to  Peru.  Dr  Placido  Caamafto  wa» 
then  called  upon  to  take  charge  temporarily,  and  on  the  tiih  o€ 
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February  1884  was  definitely  elected  for  the  presidential  period 
terminating  in  1888.  Several  revolutionary  outbreaks  occurred 
during  tbe  Caamaflo  administiation,  but  were  successfully 
suppressed.  In  1 888  Dr  Antonio  Flores  succeeded  Caamafio,  the 
four  years  following  being  passed  in  peaceful  conditions.  In 
1S92  Dr  Luis  Cordero  was  elected,  his  administration  again 
plunging  the  country  into  an  epoch  of  internal  disturbance. 

The  cause  of  the  troubles  under  President  Cordero  was  the 
assistance  lent  by  Ectiador  to  Chile  in  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  the 
cruiser  Esmeralda  to  the  Japanese  government  in  r894,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Japanese-Chinese  War.  Ihe  government  of  Chile 
arranged  thesale  of  the  Esmeralda,  but  wished  to  be  free  from  all 
danger  of  international  complications  in  the  afiair.  To  this  end 
the  transfer  of  the  vessel  was  made  to  Ecuador,  and  she  proceeded 
to  Ecuadorian  waters.  On  arriving  at  the  Galapagos  Islands  the 
flag  of  Ecuador  was  replaced  by  that  of  Japan  and  the  vessel 
handed  over  to  the  representatives  of  that  nation  sent  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  part  played  by  President  Cordero  in  this 
transaction  l)ecame  known,  an  outburst  of  poptdar  indignation 
occurred.  An  insurrection,  headed  by  General  Eloy  Alfaro, 
followed;  and  after  desultory  skirmishing  extending  over  a 
period  of  nearly  a  year  the  govenunent  forces  were  finally 
routed,  President  Cordero  abandoning  his  office  and  escaping 
from  the  country. 

General  Alfaro  then  assumed  dictatorial  powers  ta  supreme 
chief  of  the  nation,  continuing  in  this  capacity  until  the  6th  of 
February  1897,  on  which  date  he  was  declared  to  be  elected 
president  of  the  republic.  A  series  of  revolutionary  movements 
against  the  administration  of  President  Alfaro  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years.  Many  of  these  risings  were  due  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  Church  party,  and  in  view  of  these  circum- 
stances President  Alfaro  curtailed  the  influence  of  the  clergy  in 
several  directions.  On  the  51st  of  August  igor  General  Alfaro 
peacefully  handed  over  the  presidency  to  his  elected  successor, 
General  Leonidas  Plaza. 

Oeoeral  Plaza  continued  the  anticlerical  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Civil  marriage  and  divorce  were  introduced,  and  in 
t904  all  religions  were  placed  on  a  position  of  equality  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  and  the  foundation  of  new  monasteries  and  convents 
was  forbidden.  The  final  year  of  Plaza's  tenure  of  office  was 
marked  by  a  still  stronger  measure,  all  the  property  of  the  church 
being  declared  to  be  national  property,  and  let  to  the  highest 
bidders.  In  1905  the  Opjiosition  made  an  effort  to  effect  a  change 
of  policy,  and  were  successful  in  obtaining  the  election  of  Lizaro 
Garda,  a  well-to-do  merchant  and  a  director  of  the  Banco  com- 
mercial y  Agricola.  General  Alfaro,  however,  appealed  to  arms, 
ejected  Garcia  from  office,  and  made  himself  ruler  with  practically 
dictatorial  powers. 

The  more  recent  history  of  Ecuador  wotUd  not  be  complete 
without  a  reference  to  the  work  of  Mr  Archer  Harman  (b.  i860), 
an  American  railway  builder  and  financier  whose  coimezion  with 
the  construction  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  railway  began  in 
1897.  To  his  personal  energy  and  enterprise,  as  manager  of  the 
railway  company,  was  largely  due  the  continued  prosecution  of 
this  difficult  engineering  undertaking,  in  connexion  with  which 
he  was  responsible  for  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  Ecuador 
finance.  He  thus  came  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
internal  progress  of  the  coontty. 

See  C.  E.  Akers,  History  of  South  Anurica,  1854-IP04  (London, 
1904):  H.  W.  Bates,  Central  and  South  America  (London,  1882); 
Pedro  F.  Cevallos,  Resumen  de  la  hisloria  del  Ecuador  (Guayaquil, 
1886):  H.tns  Meyer,  In  den  Hoch-Anden  von  Ecuador  (Berlin  1907); 
A.  H.  Kcane,  Stanford's  Compendium,  vol.  i.  (1904);  W.  Reiss  and 
A.  Stiibel,  Das  ffockgcbirge  der  Refyublik  Ecuador  (Berlin,  I8<>2- 
1898);  Edward  Whympcr,  Travels  amongst  the  Great  Andes  of  the 
Equator  (L.ondon,  1892);  T.  Wolf,  Geografia  y  geotogia  del  Ecur.dor 
(Leipig.  1892);  A.  Stiibel,  Slii:zen  aus  Ecuador  (Berlin,  1886);  Oie 
Vulkanherge  von  Ecuador  (Berlin,  1897);  Handbook  of  Ecuador 
(Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  Washington,  1892):  The 
World's  Work,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1271-1277:  Engineering  News  (New  York), 
vol.  52,  pp.  117-119;  Bulletin  of  Internal.  Bureau  of  American 
Republics  for  July  1900,  p.  26,  and  for  August  190S,  pp.  280.282  ; 
Thirtyfiflk  Annual  Rcpml  of  lit  CnmeS  of  Foreign  Bondholders, 
pp.  115.  117. 


ECZEMA  (Gr.  hftfia,  a  cutaneous  eruption),  one  of  the  noit 
common  and  important  of  all  skin  diseases,  conssting  of  a 
catarrhal  inSamnution  of  the  skin  originating  without  visilile 
external  irritation,  and  characterized  in  some  stage  of  iti 
evoluti<»  by  a  serous  exudation.  This  definition  excludes  ill 
those  foiTUS  of  inflammation  of  the  skin  (dermatitis) ,  which  thott{li 
they  may  be  identical  in  course  and  manifestation  are  yet  cansed 
by  chemical  or  mechanical  irritants.  For  an  attack  of  eaemi 
two  conditions  are  necessary;  a  predi^Msition  or  special  inits- 
bility  of  the  skin,  and  a  directly  exciting  cause.  The  first  of  these 
conditions  is  usually  inherited  or  depends  on  some  undei1yiii| 
constitutional  state.  Thus  any  organidesion  which  may  produce 
oedema  and  mahiuttition  of  the  cutis  and  epidermis  as  in  kidney 
disravs,  any  condition  of  imperfect  metabolism  as  in  dyspepat 
or  mabutrition,  or  seborrhoea,  may  be  the  predisposing  cause. 
Another  influence  that  has  received  ihcreasing  attention  from 
skin  specialists  is  that  of  any  nervous  shock  or  prolonged  mentil 
strain.  A  "  chill  "  is  followed  hi  most  people  by  an  ordioanr 
cold,  but  in  some  by  an  attack  of  eczema.  Again,  it  may  be  caused 
by  reflex  nervous  irritation  from  the  utettis,  stomach,  &c  In 
some  women  it  always  accompanies  menstruation,  and  in  othoi 
pregnancy.  It  is  of  common  occurrence  in  infancy,  bciag 
attributed  by  some  specialists  to  dentition,  but  by  othen  to 
seborrhoea.  Also  there  is  an  undoubted  rdatiooship  betnes 
eczema  and  certain  forms  of  functional  neurosis,  of  which  perhaps 
asthma  is  the  most  striking  illustration,  some  physicians  coa- 
sidering.the  latter  trouble  to  be  eczema  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
Sufferers  from  rheumatism  and  gout  are  also  specially  prone  to 
eczema,  though  the  exact  relationship  is  a  much  disputed  point 
There  ate  yet  other  cases  that  are  undoubtedly  microbic,  but  tie 
micro-organism  cannot  produce  the  lesion  unless  the  soil  h 
suitable.  As  a  nde  it  is  not  contagious,  though  when  complicated 
by  micro-organisms  it  may  be  auto-inoculable,  or  more  tardy 
inoculable  from  one  patient  to  another.  Except  between  die 
ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years  when  menstruation  is  becomiiig 
established,  and  again  at  the  menopause,  males  are  more  liabk 
to  be  attacked  than  females.    In  old  age  the  sex  mfluence  is  lost 

An  attack  of  eczema  is  usually  described  as  acute  or  chronic, 
but  the  only  distinction  lies  in  the  greater  or  less  intenaty  of  tlie 
inflammation  at  the  time  of  description:  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  length  of  time  that  the  disease  has  lasted.  The  illness 
usually  begins  with  a  feeluig  of  itching  and  burning  at  the  site  o< 
thelesion.  Theskinbecomescoveredwithanerythematousblusli, 
on  which  numerous  tiny  vesicles  form.  Swelling,  heat,  redness 
and  tension  are  all  present.  The  vesicles  grow  larger,  rua 
together,  and  either  burst  or  are  broken  by  the  patient's  soatcb- 
tag,  a  clear  fluid  exudmg  which  stiffens  linen.  The  discharge 
does  not  dry  up  at  once,  but  continues  to  exude — hence  the  name 
of  "  weeping  eczema  "  when  this  is  a  prominent  symptom.  la 
mild  cases  the  Symptoms  begin  to  subside  in  a  few  days,  the 
exudation  growing  less  and  scales  and  scabs  forming,  luidei 
which  new  skin  is  formed.  But  where  the  attack  is  more  acute 
fresh  crops  of  vesicles  spring  up  and  the  process  repeats  itself. 
In  some  cases  papules  are  the  predominant  lesions,  but  in  othos, 
especially  when  the  face  is  attacked,  the  erythematous  cooditioa 
is  more  marked.  A  severe  attack  of  eczema  is  usually 
accompanied  by  some  slight  constitutional  disturbance,  but  the 
general  health  seldom  suffers  appreciably,  unless,  as  occasionally, 
the  itching  is  so  bad  as  to  make  sleep  impossible.  The  initalioa 
and  local  heat  may  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  visible  changes  is 
the  skin,  and  in  neurotic  patients  the  nervous  excitement  nuy 
be  extreme. '  The  attack  may  centre  itself  on  any  part  of  the 
body,  but  there  are  certain  places  where  it  more  usually  begins 
such  as  the  bends  of  the  elbows,  the  backs  of  the  knees  and  the 
groins;  the  groove  behind  the  ears,  the  scalp,  the  palms  or  ibe 
soles,  and  the  breasts  of  women.  According  to  its  position  tbe 
form  of  the  eczema  is  somewhat  modified.  On  the  front  of 
the  legs  and  arms,  from  the  uniform  redness  it  exhibits  in  these 
positions,  it  is  known  as  eczema  rubrum.  On  the  scalp  K  is 
generally  of  the  seborrhodc  type,  and  in  children,  especially 
when  pediculi  are  present,  it  will  become  pustular  from  microbic 
infection.    On  the  palms  and  soles  it  brings  about  a  tbickcniaf 
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of  the  cpidemiis  which  leads  to  the  formatioB  at  cradu,  and  b 
hence  called  eczema  rimosum. 

The  disease  can  best  be  treated  by  a  cnmbination  a(  internal  and 
external  remedies.  Internally,  when  the  inflammation  is  acute, 
nothing  is  so  good  as  antimony,  since  this  relieves  the  arterial 
tension  and  thus  reduces  the  local  inflammation.  But  this  must 
never  be  given  when  the  patient  is  suffering  from  deprouion. 
In  other  cases,  especially  for  babies  and  children,  small  doaes  of 
calomel  arc  very  beneficial;  strychnine,  phosphorus  and  cigot 
are  all  useful  at  times.  When  nervous  excitement  is  marked  it 
must  be  treated  with  sedatives.  Arseoicandironarebothcontra- 
indicated  in  this  disease,  since  they  increase  blood  formation  and 
hence  stimulate  the  eczematous  process.  Internal  tnatoient  is 
always  best  when  combined  with  local  treatment,  but  as  a 
preliminary  to  this  all  crusts  and  scales  must  first  be  removed  to 
allow  the  remedy  free  access  to  the  Hiseasr.  Locally  the  aim  'is 
(i)  to  overcome  any  source  of  irritation,  (i)  to  protect  the  inflamwl 
suriace  from  the  air  and  from  microbic  infection,  and  (3)  to  relieve 
the  itching.  The  diet  should  be  simple  but  nourishing,  and  all 
hygienic  precautions  must  be  taken. 

EDAM,  a  town  of  Holland  in  the  province  of  North  Holland, 
close  to  the  Zuider  Zee,  about  13  m.'  N.N.E.  of  Amsterdam  by 
steam  tramway.  It  is  connected  with  the  Zuider  Zee  by  a  fine 
canal  protected  by  a  large  sea-lock  (1S38),  and  has  regular 
steam-boat  communication  in  various  directions.  Pop.  (1900) 
6444.  The  many  quaint  old  brick  houses  form  the  chief  feature 
of  interest  in  the  town.  The  fagadcs  are  frequently  adorned 
with  carvings  and  inscriptions,  one  of '  which  records  the 
legend  of  the  capture  of  a  siren  in  1403,  who  lived  for  some 
time  among  the  people  of  Edam,  but  escaped  again  to  the  sea. 
The  Great  Church  of  St  Nicholas,  probably  founded  in  the  14th 
century,  was  largely  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1603, which,  originating 
in  the  church,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  town.  It  contains 
some  fine  stained  glass  and  carved  woodwork  of  this  period. 
The  Little  Church  (15th  century)  was  demolished  in  1883, 
except  for  a  portion  of  the  nave  and  the  old  tower  and  steeple, 
from  which  the  bells  curiously  project.  The  town  hall  dates 
-from  1737,  and  there  is  a  museum  founded  in  1895.  Edam  has 
some  trade  in  timber,  while  shipbuilding,  rope-spinning  and 
salt-boiling  ate  also  earned  on.  It  gives  iu  name  to  the  descrip- 
tion of "  sweet-milk  cheese  "  ifoeUmtlks  kaas)  made  throughout 
North  Holland,  which  is  familiar  on  account  of  its  round  shape 
and  red  rind. 

Edam  took  its  name  and  origin  from  the  dam  built  on  the 
little  river  Ye  which  joined  the  great  Furmer  lake  close  by. 
Free  access  to  the  Zuider  Zee  was  obtained  by  the  construction 
of  a  new  dock  in  1357,  in  which  year  the  town  also  received  civic 
rights  from  William  V.  of  Bavaria,  count  of  Holland.  Owing 
to  the  danger  of  the  extension  of  the  Purmer  and  Beemster  lakes, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  caused  a  sluice  to  be  built  into  the  dock  in 
1567.  In  the  next  century  Edam  was  a  great  shipbuilding  centre, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  Admiral  dc  Ruyter's  fleet  was  built  here; 
but  in  the  same  century  the  harbour  began  to  get  blacked  up,  and 
the  importance  and  industrial  activity  of  the  city  slowly  waned. 

BPDAt  the  title  given  to  two  very  remarkable  collections  of 
old  Icelandic  literature.  Of  these  only  one  bears  that  title  from 
antiqtiity;  the  other  is  called  Edda  by  a  comparatively  modem 
misnomer.  The  word  is  unknown  to  any  ancient  northern 
language,  and  is  first  met  with  in  Rigsputa,  a  fragmentary  poem 
at  the  end  of  Codex  Wormianus,  dated  about  1200,  where  it  is 
introduced  as  the  name  or  title  of  a  great-grandmother.  From 
the  14th  to  the  17th  century,  this  word— but  no  one  has  formed 
a  reasonable  conjecture  why — was  used  to  signify  the  technical 
laws  of  Icelandic  court  metre,  Eddu  regla,  and  "Never  to  have, 
seen  Edda  "  was  a  modest  apology  for  ignorance  of  the  highest 
poetic  art.  The  only  work  known  by  this  name  to  the  ancients 
was  the  miscellaneous  group  of  writings  put  together  by  Saorri 
£tttrlason  (f.v.;  1178-1241),  the  greatest  name  in  old  Scandi- 
navian Uterature.  It  is  believed  t'hat  the  Edda,  as  he  left  it, 
was  completed  about  1  j2j.  Whether  he  gave  this  name  to  the 
work  is  doubtful;  the  title  first  occurs  in  the  Upsala  Codex, 
transcribed  about  fifty  years  after  his  death.    The  collection 


of  Snorri  is  now  known  as  the  Ptiae  ot  Younttr  Edda,  the  title 
of  the  Elder  Edda  being  given  to  a  book  of  andent  mythological 
poems,  discovered  by  the  Icelandic  bishop  of  Sk&laholt,  Brynjulf 
Sveinsson,.ia  1643,  and  erroneously  named  by  him  the  Eida  of 

1.  The  Prose  Edda,  properly  known  as  Eddt  Snorra  SlurUt- 
sonar,  was  arranged  and  modified  by  Snorri,  but  actually  com- 
posed, as  has  been  conjectured,  between  the  yeais  1140  and  1 160. 
It  is  divided  into  five  parts,  the  Preface  or  FormHi,  GytJagaHunt, 
BrataratHur,  Stdldskaparmdl  and  Hittalal.  The  preface  bears 
a  very  modem  character,  and  simply  gives  a  history  of  the  world 
from  Adam  and  Eve,  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  tradition. 
Gylfatmmtit,  or  the  Oeluiion  of  Gylfi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
most  precious  compendium  which  we  possess  of  the  mythological 
system  of  the  andent  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia.  Commendng 
with  the  adventures  of  a  mythical  king  Gylfi  and  the  giantess 
Gefioa,  and  the  miraculous  formatioa  of  the  island  of  Zealand, 
it  telk  OS  that  the  Acsir,  kd  by  Odin,  invaded  Svithjod  or  Sweden, 
the  land  of  Gylfi,  and  settled  there.  It  is  from  the  ynglintasagt 
and  from  the  GylfaginniHg  that  we  gain  all  the  information  we 
pouess  about  the  conquering  deities  or  heroes  who  set  theii 
stamp  upon  the  religion  of  the  North.  Advancing  from  the 
Black  S<»  northwards  through'  Russia,  and  westwaid  through 
Esthonia,  the  Aesir  seem  to  have  overrun  the  south  lands  of 
Scandinavia,  not  as  a  horde  but  as  an  immigrant  aristocracy. 
The  Eddaic  version,  however,  of  the  history  of  the  gods  is  not  so 
drcumstantial  as  that  in  the  Yugfiugasaga;  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  distinguished  by  an  exquisite  simpUdty  and  archaic  force 
of  style,  which  give  an  entirely  classical  character  to  its  mythical 
legends  of  Odin  and  of  Loki.  The  Cyljagimmg  is  written  in 
prose,  with  brief  poetic  insertions.  The  Bragaracfmr,  or  sayings 
of  Biagi,  are  further  legends  of  the  ddties,  attributed  to  Bragi, 
thegodof  poetry,  or  to  a  poet  of  the  same  name.  TheSkiUska- 
parmtl,  or  Art  of  Poetry,  commonly  called  Skilda,  contains  the 
mstmctions  given  by  Bragi  to  Aegir,  and  consists  of  the  rulei 
and  theories  of  ancient  veise,  exemplified  in  copious  extracts 
from  Eyvindr  Skildaspillir  and  other  eminent  Icelandic  poets. 
The  word  Sitldsiapr  refers  to  the  form  rather  than  the  substance 
of  vcise,  and  this  treatise  is  almost  solely  technical  in  character. 
It  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  sections  of  the  Edda  of  Snorri,  and 
comprises  not  only  extracts  but  some  long  poems,  notably  the 
rAorHfri)^ofEilifrGuSrfinarsonandtheHaiutf(iwi;ofThjAS6Ur. 
The  fifth  section  of  the  Edda,  the  HdUatal,  or  Number  of  Metres, 
is  a  running  technical  commentary  on  the  text  of  Suorri's  three 
poems  written  in  honour  of  Haakon,  king  of  Norway.  AflExed 
to  some  MS.  of  the  Ycunger  Edda  are  a  list  of  poets,  and  a  number 
of  philological  treatises  and  grammatical  studies.  These  bdong, 
however,  to  a  later  period  than  the  hfe  of  Snorri  Sturlason. 

The  three  oldest  M  SS.  of  the  prose  Edda  all  belong  to  the  be^nning 
of  the  14th  century.  The  Worm  MS.  was  sent  to  Ole  Wurm  in 
1638;  the  Codex  Regius  was  discovered  by  the  indefatigable  bishop 
Brynjulf  Svcinsson  in  1640.  The  most  important,  however,  of  these 
MSS.  is  the  Upsala  Codex,  an  octavo  volume  written  probably  about 
the  >'ear  1300.  There  have  been  several  good  editions  of  the  Edda  ■ 
Snorra  Siurtusonar,  of  which  perhaps  the  oest  is  that  published  by 
the  Arne-  Magnaean  Sodcty  in  Copenhagen  in  1 848- !  852,  in  two  vols., 
edited  by  a  group  of  scholars  under  the  direction  of  J6n  Stgurdsaon. 
There  are  English  translations  by  T.  Percy,  Northern  Antiauities, 
from  the  French  by  P.  H.  MaUet  (1770):  by  G.  Webbe  Dasent 
(Stockholm,  1842) ;  by  K.  B.  Anderson  (Chicago,  1880). 

2.  The  Elder  £tfifa,  FoeU'c  Edda  or  Sacmundar  Edda  kiitt 
froGa  was  entirely  unknown  until  about  1643,  when  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  Brynjulf  Sveitxsson,  who,  puzzled  to  classify  it, 
gaveit  the  titlcof  EddaSatmundi muUiscii.  SaemundSigfusson, 
who  was  thus  credited  with  the  collection  of  these  poems,  wasa 
sdon  of  the  royal  house  of  Norway,  and  lived  from  about  1055 
to  1 13  3  in  Iceland.  The  poems  themselves  date  in  all  probability 
from  the  loth  and  nth  centuries,  and  are  many  of  them  only 
fragments  of  longer  heroic  chants  now  otherwise  entirely  lost. 
They  treat  of  mythical  and  reUgious  legends  of  an  early  Scandi- 
navian dvilization,  and  are  composed  in  the  simplest  and  most 
archaic  forms  of  Icelandic  verse.  The  author  of  no  one  of  them 
is  mentioned.  It  is  evident  that  they  were  collected  from  oral 
tradition;  and  the  fact  that  the  same  story  is  oocMtonallv 
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npcated,  in  varied  fom,  and  tbat  sook  of  the  poem  thcnuelves 
bear  intenial  evidence  of  being  more  ancient  tlian  olhen,  proves 
that  the  present  collection  is  only  a  gathering  made  early  in  the 
middle  ages,  long  after  the  composition  of  the  pieces,  and  in 
no  critical  spirit.  Sophus  Bugge,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest 
aalhorities,  absolutely  rejects  the  name  of  Saemund,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  the  poetic  EJda,  as  we  at  present  hold  it,  dates 
from  about  1340.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  collected  in 
Iceland,  and  by  an  Icelander. 

The  most  remarkable  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  poems  in  this 
priceless  collection  is  that  with  which  it  commences,  the  VHtmspd, 
or  prophecy  of  the  ViilvB  or  SibyL  In  this  chant  we  listen  to  an 
inspired  prophetess,  "  seated  on  her  high  seat,  and  addressing 
Odin,  while  the  gods  listen  to  her  words." 

She  sings  of  the  world  before  the  gods  were  made,  of  the 
coming  and  the  meeting  of  the  Aesir,  of  the  origin  of  the  giants, 
dwarfs  and  men,  of  the  happy  beginning  of  all  things,  and  the 
sad  ending  that  shall  be  in  the  chaos  of  Rignat4ik.  The  latter 
part  of  the  poem  is  understood  to  be  a  kind  of  necromancy — 
according  to  Vigfusson,  "  the  raising  of  a  dead  v61va  ";  but 
the  mystical  language  of  the  whole,  its  abrupt  transitions  and 
terse  condensations,  and  above  all  the  extinct  and  mysterious 
cosmology,  an  acquaintance  with  which  it  presupposes,  make 
the  exact  interpretation  of  the  Voluspd  extremely  diflficult. 
The  charm  and  solemn  beauty  of  the  style,  however,  are  irresist- 
ible, and  we  are  constrained  to  listen  and  revere  as  if  we  were 
the  auditors  of  some  fugual  music  devised  in  honour  of  a  primal 
and  long-buried  deity.  The  melodies  of  this  earliest  Icelandic 
verse,  elaborate  in  their  extreme  and  severe  simplicity,  are 
wholly  rhythmical  and  alliterative,  and  return  upon  themselves 
like  a  solemn  incantation.  HttmUl,  the  Lesson  of  the  High 
One,  or  Odin,  follows  next;  this  contains  proverbs  and  wise 
saws,  and  a  series  of  stories,  some  of  them  comical,  told  by  Odin 
against  himself.  The  VafpriiSnismil,  or  Lesson  of  Vafpr(iSnir, 
is  written  in  the  same  mystical  vein  as  VMuspi;  in  it  the  giant' 
who  gives  his  name  to  the  poem  is  visited  by  Odin  in  disguise, 
and  is  questioned  by  him  about  the  cosmogony  and  chronology 
of  the  Norse  religion.  Crimnismil,  or  the  Sayings  of  The 
Hooded  One,  which  is  partly  in  prose,  is  a  story  of  Odin's  im- 
prisonment and  torture  by  King  GeitiAd.  Fir  Skirnis,  or  the 
Journey  of  Skimir,  HarbariSslUS,  or  the  Lay  of  Hoarbeatd, 
HymiskviiSo,  or  the  Song  of  Hymir,  and  Aegisdrekka,  or  the 
Brewing  of  Aegir,  are  poems,  frequently  composed  as  dialogue, 
containing  legends  of  the  gods,  some  of  which  are  so  ludicrous 
that  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  were  intentionally  burlesque. 
TkrymskviSo,  or  the  Song  of  Thrym,  possesses  far  more  poetic 
interest;  it  recounts  in  language  of  singular  force  and  directness 
how  Thor  lost  his  hammer,  stolen  by  Thrym  the  giant,  how  the 
latter  refused  to  give  it  up  unless  the  goddess  Freyia  was  given 
him  in  marriage,  and  how  Thor,  dressed  in  women's  raiment, 
personated  Freyia,  and,  slaying  Thrym,  recovered  his  hammer. 
AlvUsm^,  or  the  Wisdom  of  Allwise,  is  actually  a  philological 
exerdse  under  the  semblance  of  a  dialogue  between  Thor  and 
Alvis  the  dwarf.  In  VeglamskvifSa,  or  the  Song  of  Vegtam, 
Odin  questions  a  volva  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  sinister 
dreams  of  Balder.  Rlgsmil^  or  more  properly  Rtgspuh,  records 
bow  the  god  Heimdall,  disguised  as  a  man  called  Rig,  wandered 
by  the  sea-shore,  where  he  met  the  original  dwarf  pair,  Ai  and 
Edda,  to  whom  he  gave  the  power  of  child-bearing,  and  thence 
sprung  the  whole  race  of  thralls;  then  he  went  on  and  met  with 
Afi  and  Amma,  and  made  them  the  parents  of  the  race  of  churls; 
then  he  proceeded  until  he  came  to  FaiSr  and  MotSr,  to  whom 
he  gave  Jari,  the  first  of  free  men,  whom  he  himself  brought  up, 
teaching  him  to  shoot  and  snare,  and  to  use  the  sword  and  runes. 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented  (hat  of  this  most  characteristic  and 
picturesque  poem  we  possess  only  a  fragment.  In  HymUuljM, 
the  Lay  of  Hyndla,  the  goddess  Freyia  rides  to  question  the 
vSlva  Hyndla  with  regard  to  the  ancestry  of  her  young  paramour 
Ottar;  a  very  fine  quarrel  ensues  between  the  prophetess  and 
ber  visitor.  With  this  poem,  the  first  or  wholly  mythological 
portion  of  the  collection  ck»es.  What  follows  is  heroic  and 
fiseudo-historic.    The  K«(iMdiirMSii,  or  Song  of  Vfiiundr,  is 


engaged  with  the  adventwe*  «f  Vdnndi,  the  tDath-ldng, 
during  his  stay  with  Nidud,  king  of  Sweden.  Viluodr,  identical 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  Wiland  and  the  German  Wiefautd  (O.H.C. 
IfM^on/},  issomctimesconfusedwithOdin,themastCT-si&ith.  This 
poem  contains  the  beautiful  figure  of  Svanhvit,  the  swan-maiden, 
who  stays  seven  winters  with  V5lundr,  and  then,  yeaming  for 
her  fatherland,  flies  away  home  through  the  dark  forest.  Hdgo- 
ktSSa,  HiinarSs  tgncr,  the  Song  of  Helgi,  the  &>n  of  Hi&rvarS, 
which  is  largely  in  prose,  celebrates  the  wooing  by  Helgi  ol 
Svava,  who,  like  Atalanta,  ends  by  loving  the  man  with  whom 
she  has  fought  in  battle.  Two  Songs  of  Helgi  the  Hunding^ 
Bane,  HtigainBa  Himdmgsbanaf  open  the  long  and  very  im- 
portant series  of  lays  relating  to  the  two  heroic  families  of  the 
Velsungs  and  the  Niblunj^  Including  the  poems  just  men- 
tioned, there  are  about  twenty  distinct  pieces  in  the  poetic  Edda 
which  deal  more  or  less  directly  with  this  chain  of  stories.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  give  the  titles  of  these  poems  here  in  detail, 
especially  as  they  are,  in  their  present  form,  manifestly  only 
fragments  of  a  great  poetic  saga,  possibly  the  eariiest  ocrfierent 
form  of  the  story  so  universal  among  the  Teutonic  peoples^ 
We  happily  possess  a  somewhat  later  prose  version  of  this  lost 
poem  in  the  Vdlsungasaga^  where  the  story  is  completely  worked 
out.  In  many  places  the  ptose  of  the  VHsungasaga  foitows 
the  veise  of  the  Eddaic  fragments  with  the  grcatist  pictisiaa, 
often  making  use  of  the  very  some  expressions.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  poems  in  the  EdJa  which  the  author  of  the  saga 
does  not  seem  to  have  seen.  But  if  we  compare  the  central 
portions  of  the  myth,  namely  Sigurd's  conversation  with  Fafnir, 
the  death  of  Regin,  the  speech  of  the  birds  and  the  meeting  writb 
the  Valkyrje,  we  are  struck  with  the  extreme  fidelity  of  the  pnae 
romancer  to  his  poetic  precursors  in  the  SigtuCartfiSa  Fa/mis- 
tma;  in  passing  on  to  the  death  of  Sigurd,  we  perceive  that  the 
version  in  the  VHsumgasaga  must  be  based  upon  a  poem  now 
entirely  lost.  Of  the  origin  of  the  myth  and  its  independent 
development  in  medieval  Germany,  this  is  not  the  place  for  dis- 
cussion (see  NiBELtiNCENUEo).  Suffice  10  say  that  in  no  modcra- 
ized  or  Germanised  form  does  the  legend  attain  such  an  exquisite 
colouring  of  heroic  poetry  as  in  thoe  eariiest  fragments  ot  Ice- 
landic song.  A  very  curious  poem,  in  some  MSS.  attributed 
directly  to  Saemund,  is  the  Song  of  the  Sun,  SHarlM,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  poetic  Edda.  In  this  the  spirit 
ol  a  dead  father  addresses  his  living  son,  and  exhorts  him,  with 
maxims  that  resemble  those  of  Hdvamdt,  to  righteousness  of 
Ufe.  The  tone  of  the  poem  is  strangely  confused  between 
Christianity  and  Paganism,  and  it  has  been  assumed  to  be  the 
composition-of  a  writer  in  the  act  of  transition  between  the  old 
creed  and  the  new.  It  may,  however,  not  impossibly,  be  alto- 
gether spurious  as  a  poem  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  merely 
be  the  production  of  some  Icelandic  nonk,  anxious  to  imitate  the 
Eddaic  form  and  spirit.  Finally  ForstfaUiljM,  or  the  Preamble, 
fonneriy  known  as  the  Song  of  Odin's  Raven,  is  an  eztreaidy 
obscure  fragment,  of  which  little  is  undeistood,  sithougfa  infinite 
scholarship  has  been  expended  on  it.  With  this  the  poetic 
£A<s  doses. 

The  principal  MS.  of  this  Bddo  b  the  Codex  Regius  In  the  royal 
library  at  Copenhagen,  written  continuously,  without  regard  to 

Erase  or  verse,  on  45  vellum  leaves.  This  is  that  found  bw  Bishop 
rynjulf.  Another  valuable  fragment  exists  in  the  Ame-Magnacan 
collection  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  consisting  of  four  sheets, 
22  leaves  in  all.  These  ate  the  only  MSS.  older  than  the  i^h  century 
which  contain  a  collection  of  the  ancient  mythioo-heroic  lays,  bos 
fragments  occur  in  various  other  works,  and  especially  in  the  £drfe 
ofbnorri.  ltisbelievcdtohavebccawrittenbetweeni26oand  laSa 
The  poetic  Edda  was  translated  into  English  verse  by  Amos  Cottle 
in  1797;  the  poet  Gray  produced  a  version  of  the  VtglomskpiBai 
but  the  first  good  translation  of  the  whole  was  that  poblistaed  hw 
Benjamin  Thorpe  in  1866.  An  excellent  edition  of  the  icclaiKlie 
text  has  been  prepared  by  Th.  MObius,  but  the  standard  of  the 
original  orthography  will  be  found  in  the  admirable  edition  of 
Sophus  Bupgc.  NoTToen  ForntvtutSi,  published  ot  Christlaoia  in  1867. 
The  Eddaic  poems  were  reamnged,  on  a  system  of  their  owm 
which  differs  cntirHv  from  that  of  the  early  MSS.,  by  Cudbtaad 
Vigfusson  and  F.  York  Powell,  in  their  Corpm  poencum  bertok 
(Oxford,  18II3).  This  is  a  collection,  not  of  Edda  only  but  of  afl 
existing  fngments  of  the  vast  lyrical  literature  of  ancient  Iceland. 
It  supplies  a  prose  tnnslatioo.  (E.  C) 
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BDDITJS  (Aiooi),  >  Kentbh  choirmaster,  summoned  by 
Wilfrid  (e.  634-709) ,  bishop  of  York,  to  hdp  in  organizing  church 
services  in  Northumbria.  He  wrote  the  Life  of  his  patron,  and 
this  biography  of  St  Wilfrid  is  the  earliest  extant  historical  work 
compiled  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  author.  He  is  a  strong  partisan 
and  very  credulous,  but  the  Vila  WUfridi  is  nevertheless  invalu- 
able for  the  period  it  treats.  Its  date  is  little  after  the  first 
decade  of  the  8lh  century,  and  it  was  used  by  Bede  >b  compiling 
tas  Historia. 

See  Eddius,  Vila  WUfridi  (Rainc,  HitUmams  cf  Chunk  cf  York, 
London,  l879-l894)>  14:  Bcde,  Hirt.  Ec4.  (Plununer,  Oxford,  1896), 
iiLl. 

EDBUNCK,  OBRARD  (1649-1707),  Flemish  copper-plate 
engraver,  was  bom  at  Antwerp.  The  rudiments  of  the  art, 
which  he  was  to  carry  to  a  higher  pitch  of  excellence  than  it  had 
previously  reached,  he  acquired  in  his  native  town  under  the 
engraver  Comelisz  Galle.  But  he  was  not  long  in  reaching  the 
limits  of  his  master's  attainments;  and  then  he  went  to  Paris 
to  improve  himself  under  the  teaching  of  Dc  Poilly.  This  master 
likewise  had  soon  done  all  he  could  to  help  him  onwards,  and 
Edelinck  ultimately  took  the  first  rank  among  line  engravers. 
His  excellence  was  generally  acknowledged;  and  having  become 
known  to  Louis  XIV.  he  was  appointed,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Le  Brun,  teacher  at  the  academy  established  at  the  Gobelins 
for  the  training  of  workers  in  tapestry.  He  was  also  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  several  important  works.  In  1677  he  was 
admitted  member  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture. The  work  of  this  great  engraver  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the 
art.    His  prints  number  more  than  four  hundred. 

Eddinck  stands  above  and  apart  from  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  in  that  he  excelled,  not  in  some  one  respect,  but 
in  all  respects, — that  while  one  engraver  attained  excellence 
in  correct  form,  and  another  in  rendering  light  and  shade,  and 
others  in  giving  colour  to  their  prints  and  the  texture  of  surfaces, 
he,  as  supreme  master  of  the  burin,  possessed  and  displayed  all 
these  separate  qualities,  in  so  complete  a  harmony  that  the  eye 
is  not  attracted  by  any  one  of  them  in  particular,  but  rests  in 
the  satisfying  whole.  EdcEnck  was  the  first  to  break  through 
the  custom  of  making  prints  square,  and  to  execute  them  in 
the  lozenge  shape.  Among  his  most  famous  works  are  a  "  Holy 
Family,"  after  Raphael;  a  "  Penitent  Magdalene,"  after 
Charles  le  Brun;  "  Alexander  at  the  Tent  of  Darius,"  after 
Le  Brun;  a  "  Combat  of  Four  Knights,"  after  Leonardo  da 
Vinci; "  Christ  surrounded  with  Angels  ";"  St  Louis  praying  "; 
and  "  St  Chartes  Borromeo  before  a  crucifix,"— the  last  three 
after  Le  Brun.  Edelinck  was  especially  good  as  an  engraver 
of  portraits,  and  executed  prints  of  many  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  of  his  time.  Among  these  are  those  of  Le  Brun,  Rigaud, 
Philippe  de  Champagne  (which  the  engraver  thought  his  best), 
SanteuU,  La  Fontaine,  Colbert,  John  Dryden,  Descartes,  &c. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1707.  His  younger  brother  John,  and  his 
son  Nicholas,  were  ako  engravers,  but  did  not  attain  to  his 
excellence. 

EDELWEISS,  known  botanically  as  Lamlopodinm  atpinum, 
a  member  of  the  family  Cemposilae,  a  native  of  the  Alps  of 
Central  Europe.  It  is  a  small  herb  reaching  about  6  in.  high, 
with  narrow  white  woolly  leaves,  and  terminal  flower-heads 
enveloped  in  woolly  bracts.  The  woolly  covering  enables  the 
plant  to  thrive  in  the  exposed  situations  in  which  it  is  found, 
by  protecting  it  from  cold  and  from  drying  up  through 
excessive  loss  of  moisture.  It  is  grown  in  Britain  as  a  rock- 
plant. 

BDER,  SIR  ASHIET  (1831-1887),  Anglo-Indian  official  and 
diplomatist,  third  son  of  Robert  John  Eden,  third  Lord  Auckland 
and  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  born  on  the  13th  of  November 
1831,  and  was  educated  at  Rugby,  Winchester  and  the  East 
India  Company's  college  at  Haileybury,  entering  the  Indian 
civil  service  in  1851.  In  1855  he  gained  distinction  as  assistant 
to  the  special  commissioner  for  the  suppression  of  the  Santal 
rising,  and  in  i860  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Bengal 
government  with  an  ex  officio  scat  on  the  legislative  council,  a 
poaition  he  held  for  eleven  ycaa.    In  1861  be  negotiated,  as  | 


poUtlcal  agent,  a  treaty  with  the  raja  of  Skklm.  His  success 
led  to  his  being  sent  on  a  similar  mission  to  Bhutan  in  1863; 
but,  being  tmaccompanied  by  any  armed  force,  his  demands 
were  rejected  and  be  was  forced  under  drcomstanccs  of  personal 
insult  to  come  to  an  arrangement  highly  favourable  to  the 
Bhntias.  The  result  was  the  repudiation  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Indian  government  and  the  dedaratioD  at  war  against  BhuUn. 
In  1871  Eden  became  the  first  civilian  governor  of  British 
Burma,  which  post  he  held  until  his  appointment  in  1877  as 
lieuteiumt-govemor  of  Bengal.  In  1878  he  was  made  a  K.C.S.I., 
and  in  1882  resigned  the  lieutenant-governorship  and  returned 
to  England  on  his  appointment  to  the  council  of  the  secretary 
of  state  for  India,  of  which  he  remained  a  member  till  his  death 
on  the  8th  of  July  1887.  The  success  of  his  administration  of 
Bengal  was  attested  by  the  statue  erected  in  his  honour  at 
Calcutta  after  his  retirement. 

EDEM,  the  name  of  the  region  in  which,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  pamdise-tradition  in  its  present  form,  God  planted  a 
garden  (or  park),  wherein  he  put  the  man  whom  he  bad  formed 
(Gen.  ii.  8),  Research  Into  primitive  beliefs,  guided  by  the 
comparative  method,  leads  to  the  view  that  the  "  garden  "  was 
originally  a  celesGal  locality  (see  Pakadise),  and  we  cannot 
therefore  be  surprised  if,  now  that  paradise  has  been  brought 
down  to  earth,  the  geographical  details  given  in  the  Bible  are 
rather  diflicult  to  work  into  a  consistent  picture.  The  fantastic 
geography  of  the  (Indian)  Vishnm  Pnrana  and  the  (Iranian) 
Bumtahiik  will,  in  this  case,  be  a  striking  parallel. 

Let  us  now  take  the  details  of  Eden  as  they  occur.  In  Gen.  il. 
8  we  read  that  the  garden  lay  "  in  Eden  eastward,"  where 
"eastward  "isgenerally  taken  to  mean  "intheeastofthcearth." 
This,  however,  seems  inconsistent  with  Isa.  xiv.  13,  where  the 
"  mountain  of  God,"  which  corresponds  (see  Ezek.  xxviii. 
13,14  and  the  article  Adah)  to  the  "  garden  in  Eden,"  is  said 
to  have  been  "  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  north  "  (so  R.V.). 
The  former  statement  ("  eastward  ")  suits  Babylonia,  where 
Fricdrich  Delitxsch*  places  Eden;  the  hitter  does  not.  We  ar* 
further  toM  (».  10)  that  "  a  river  went  out  from  Eden  to  water 
the  garden,"  and  that  "  from  thence  it  parted  itself  (?),  and 
became  four  heads  if),"  which  is  commonly  understood  to  mean 
that  the  river  was  so  large  that,  soon  after  leaving  the  garden 
("  from  thence  "  is  all  that  the  text  says),  it  could  still  supply 
four  considerable  streams  (the  text  says,  not  "streams,"  but 
"heads,"  i.e.  perhaps  "beginnings"  or  "starting-points"). 
In  *f.  11-14  the  names  of  four  rivers  are  given,  but  in  spite  of 
the  descripHve  supplements  atuched  to  three  of  them,  only 
that  one  which  has  no  supplement  can  be  identified  with  much 
probability.  In  fact,  PCr&th  may  without  any  obvious  difliculty 
be  "  Euphrates,"  except  in  Jer.  xiii.,  where  a  more  southerly 
stream  seems  indicated,  but  to  the  identification  of  "  Iliddekel " 
with  "  Tigris  "  (Babylom'an  Diglat)  the  presence  of  the  initial 
Hi  in  the  Hebrew  is  an  objection.  Now  as  to  "  Pishon  "  and 
"  Gihon."  If  a  moderately  early  tradition  may  be  trusted, 
the  "  Gihon  "  is  another  name  for  the  "  Shihor,"  which  wa» 
either  in  or  beside  "Misraim"  (■«  Egypt)  or  Mizrim  (—the 
North  Arabian  Mu^ri),  and  indeed  according  to  most  scholars 
means  the  Nile  In  Jer.  ii.  18,  where  the  Scptuagint  substitutes 
forit  G(Sn,  i.e.  Gihon.  For  "  Pishon  "  few  plausible  suggestions 
have  been  made;  it  is  not,  however,  a  hopeless  problem  from 
the  point  of  view  which  recognizes  Eden  In  Arabia. 

For  details  of  the  interesting  descriptive  supplements  of  the 
names  Pishon,  Gibon,  and  H><l<lekel,  on  which  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion,  it  must  suffice  to  refer  to  the  Encydopatdia 
Bibiica  and  Hasting's  Dictionary  of  the  BibU.  We  must,  however, 
mention  a  widely  held  explanation  of  the  name  Eitn.  Plausible 
as  it  is  to  interpret  this  name  as  "delight"— indeed,  the  Septusgint 
translates  in  Gen.  iii.  23  f.  6  TroipiiuoeA  TTfl  rpv4^ — (his  cannot 
have  been  the  original  meaning.  Hence  Delitzsch  (Wo  log  das 
ParaJiei  f  p.  79)  suggested  that  "  Eden  "  might  be  a  Hebraized 
form  of  the  Babylonian  MiiiH,  "  field,  plain,  desert."  But 
whereas  Delitzsch  takes  "  Eden "  to  be  the  entire  plain  ot 

'Wo  tai  das  Paraditsf  p.  66.  A  Sumcri.in  Mmc  of  Babylon 
was  Tin-ttr, "  dwelling  of  We."    Cf.  BtbOn,  BiUU, "  gate  of  Cod.'' 
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Babylonia,  Hommel  thinks  that  it  b  rather  the  plain  about  the 
sacred  city  of  Eridu.  It  is  the  latter  scholar  to  whom  the 
"  Arabian  theory"  of  Paradise  in  its  best-known  form  is  due. 
The  rivers  (apart  from  Pirilth,  "  Euphrates  ")  he  locates  in 
northern  and  central  Arabia,  the  "  Cush  "  and  "  Asshur  "  of 
Genesis  being,  according  to  him,  central  Arabia  and  Edom 
respectively  (AtuittU  Hekrap  TralUims,  pp.  314-316;  Ak/sOIu 
u.  Abkandlunten,  iii.  281-184,  335-339).  lliesc  rivers,  in  short, 
become  Arabian  wadis,  on  which  see  Hast.  D.B.  i.  132a  (foot). 
Cheyne,  on  the  other  hand,  rejects  the  Babylonian  explanation 
of  Eden  as  -  "  field,  plain,"  on  the  ground  that  "  Edeo  "  was 
originally  regarded  as  a  mountainous  tract. 

See  further  Driver,  BiKk  of  Gaum  (1J04),  pp.  ST-te:  B*cy.  Bib. 
"  Paradise  " ;  and  the  commentaries  of  Gunkel  (and  ed.,  1902),  and 
Cheyne  (1907).  (T.  K.  C.) 

EDENBRIDGE,  a  market  town  in  the  south-western  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Kent,  England,  26  m.  S.S.E.  of  London, 
on  the  South-Eastem  &  Chatham,  and  the  London,  Brighton 
&  South  Coast  railways.  Pop.  (1901)  2546.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  00  the  river  Eden,  an  affluent  of  the  Mcdway,  in  a 
valley  between  the  Ragstone  Hills  and  the  Forest  Ridges.  The 
church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  is  principally  Perpendicular.  The 
town,  which  has  considerable  agricultural  trade,  possesses  a 
chalybeate  spring,  but  this  is  little  used.  Two  miles  from  the 
town  is  Hever  Castle,  a  beautiful  moated  mansion  dating  from 
the  ijth  and  i6th  centuries,  but  occupying  the  site  of  an  earlier 
structure.  This  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Geollrey  Boleyn,  whose 
grandson,  Sir  Thomas,  was  father  of  Anne,  second  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who  here  spent  much  of  her  life  before  her  marriage, 
and  was  visited  several  times  by  the  king.  There  is  a  chapel  of 
her  family  in  the  fine  parish  church  of  Hever.  Not  far  distant 
is  the  modem  Chiddingstone  Castle,  on  an  ancient  site.  A  block 
of  sandstone  in  the  park  is  called  the  "  chiding  stone,"  tradition 
asserting  it  to  be  a  prehistoric  seat  of  judgment. 

EDBN  HALU  LUCK  OP,  an  old  painted  drinking  goblet  pre- 
served at  Eden  Hall,Cumberland,  the  seat  of  the  Musgrave  family. 
It  is  of  enamelled  or  painted  glass  and  is  believed  to  date  from 
the  loth  century.  It  is  of  fair  size  and  has  the  letters  I.H.S. 
on  the  top.  Round  the  vase  is  the  famous  verse  given  below. 
A  legend  involving  the  fortunes  of  the  Musgravcs  attaches  to 
this  cup.  In  the  grounds  of  Eden  Hall  is  a  spring  called  St 
Cuthbert's  Well,  and  the  story  is  that  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Musgraves  surprised  the  fairies  feasting  and  making  merry  round 
the  well.  He  snatched  at  the  goblet  from  which  the  Fairy  King 
was  drinking  and  made  off  with  it.  The  fairies  pursued  him 
to  his  castle,  but  failed  to  catch  him.  The  Fairy  King  acknow- 
ledged his  defeat  and  gave  the  cup  as  a  prize  to  Musgrave,  but 
warned  him  that  the  gift  carried  with  it  a  condition: — 
"  When  this  cup  shall  break  or  fall. 
Farewell  the  luck  of  Eden  HalL" 
There  are  variants  of  this  legend,  but  substantially  they  agree. 
Possessed  of  the  lucky  cup  the  knight  of  Musgrave  is  said  to  have 
at  once  prospered  in  a  love-suit  which  had  till  then  gone  against 
him.  There  is  a  curious  poem  on  the  cup  called  "  The  Drinking 
Match  at  Eden  Hall,"  by  Philip,  duke  of  Wharton,  a  parody  on 
the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase.  This  is  reprinted  in  full  in  Edward 
Walford's  Tales  (j  Great  Families  (1877,  vol.  11),  under  the 
heading,  "The  witty  Duke  of  Wharton."  In  Longfellow's 
famous  poem  the  goblet  is  represented  as  having  been  broken. 

BDBNKOBBII,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate, 
6  m.  N.  from  Landau,  on  the  railway  to  Wcissenburg.  Pop. 
S30a  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  church,  several 
high-grade  schools  and  a  sulphur-spring.  Its  industries  com- 
prise linen-  and  damask-weaving,  ironworks,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery,  furniture  and  cigars.  It  has  also  a 
considerable  trade  in  wine. 

BDBMTATA,  the  name  assigned  by  Cuvier  to  an  order  of 
placental  mammals  apparently  typified  by  the  South  American 
anteater,  but  likewise  including  the  sloths  and  armadillos  of  the 
same  country,  and  the  Old  World  aard-varks  and  pangolins. 
Only  the  anteaters  and  pangolins  ore  absolutely  without  teeth 
(Lat.  «,  out,  dens,  tooth),  and  the  name  is  strictly  applicable 


only  to  those  two  groups;  bat  in  all  the  aisUng  repreientatim 
of  the  order  teeth  are  absent  from  the  front  of  the  jaws,  while 
the  cheek-teeth  are  devoid  of  roots  and  of  enamel,  and  only  very 
exceptionally  have  deciduous  predecessors.  Practically  this  is 
all  the  definition  that  can  be  given  to  the  assemblage,  which  is 
possibly  an  artificial  one.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
there  is  not  unfrequently  a  separate  ooracoid  bone- 
Edentates  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  sections  or 
suborders,  firstly  the  Xenarthra,  or  Edentata  Vera,  of  America, 
secondly  the  Tubulidenta,  represented  by  the  African  aard-varks, 
and  thirdly  the  Pbolidota,  which  includes  only  the  pangoUas 
common  to  Africa  and  Asia.  The  Xenarthra  are  essentiiUy 
a  South  and  Central  American  group,  some  of  the  mcmben  of 
which  have  effected  an  entrance  into  North  America.  The  three 
familiesby  which  they  are  now  represented  are  widely  sundered, 
both  as  regards  habits  and  structure;  but  two  of  them— the 
sloths  and  the  anteaters — are  intimately  connected  by  means  of 
the  extinct  ground-sloths.  As  regards  the  presumed  relatioidiip 
of  the  Old  World  to  the  New  World  types,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
in  the  early  Tertiary  deposits  of  France  and  Germany  are  found 
certain  fonil  remains  apparently  referable  to  armadillos,  aard- 
varks  and  pangolins,  some  of  the  armadillos  coming  very  dose 
to  South  American  forms.  This  assemblage  of  three  groups  of 
edentates  in  the  countries  fringing  northern  Africa  fe  suggestive 
that  the  latter  continent  may  have  been  the  original  home  o( 
the  group,  which  reached  South  America  by  means  of  a  direct 
land  connexion. 

XenarU/a.—Thc  typical  American  edentates,  or  Xenarthra, 
are  characterized  by  the  circumstance  that  the  last  dorsal  and 
all  the  lumbar  vertebrae  carry  additional  articular  facets,  or 
abnormal  articulations  (xenarthral).  Teeth  may  be  absent  or 
present,  and  when  developed  either  all  similaT  (homacodont) 
or  to  some  extent  differentiated.  The  bodily  covering  may  take 
the  form  either  of  coarse  hairs,  or  of  bony  plates,  with  a  larger 
or  smaller  intermixture  of  hairs. 

Of  the  three  existing  families  of  this  group,  the  first  is  that  of 
the  Bradypodidae,  or  sloths,  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
five  pairs  of  upper  and  four  of  lower  teeth,  the  normally-fanned 
tongue  and  the  rudimentary  tail.  The  species  are  arboreal  and 
feed  on  leaves;  all  being  confined  to  the  forests  of  tropical 
America.  Externally  sloths  are  clothed  with  long  coarse,  crisp 
hair;  the  head  is  short  and  rounded,  and  the  external  ears 
inconspicuous.    The  teeth   are  subcyliodrical,   of  posistcnt 


Fig.  I.— SkuU  of  Unau  or  Two-toed  Sloth  iCholoepus  dideutiliuH- 

growth,  consisting  of  a  centra?  axis  of  vasodentine,  with  a  thin 
investment  of  hard  dentine,  and  a  thick  outer  coating  of  cemenr, 
without  any  succession.  Fore-limbs  greatly  longer  than  the 
hind-limbs;  the  extremities  terminating  in  narrow,  curved  feet; 
with  the  digits  never  exceeding  three  in  number,  and  encased 
for  nearly  their  whole  length  in  a  common  integument,  and 
armed  with  long,  strong  claws.  Stomach  complex.  No  caecum- 
Placenta  dccidualc  and  dome-like,  composed  of  an  aggregation  of 
numerous  discoidal  lobes. 

A  remarkable  feature  connected  with  sloths  is  the  devclopncat 
of  a  green  colour  in  their  hair,  due  to  the  growth  of  an  alga. 
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Aceotding  to  Dr  W.  G.  Ridnraod,  in  the  thne-toed  doth' the 

hair  is  invested  with  a  thick  extra-cortical  layer.  "  The  hair 
has  a  tendency  to  crack  in  a  tiansveise  direction,  and  in  the 
cracks  there  come  to  lodge  unicielluUr  Mlgut;  to  which  Kuhn 
has  given  the  name  Pleyroaxcua  bradypi.  The  moisture  of  the 
climate  in  which  Bradyput,  lives  enables  the  alga  tQ  live  and 
propagate  in  this  curious  position,  and  the  sloth  acquires  a 
general  green  tint  which  must  render  it  verydifficultto  distinguish 
as  it  hangs  among  the  green  foliage,"  In  the  two-toed  sloth, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of  the  hair  is  composed  of  an  outer 
coat,  or  cortex,  which  is  longitudinally  fluted  or  grooved,,  the 
grooves  being  filled  with  strands  of  extra-cortex  in  which 
flourishes  an  alga  (Pleuroucau  clulotpt)  distinct  from  the  one 
infesting  the  hairs  of  the  three-toed  species.  Of  quite  a  different 
type  are  the  baiis  of  the  extinct  ground-sloths  (see  Mylodon), 
which  are  smooth  and  solid,  Dr  Ridewood  rejecting  the  idea  that 
they  were  originally  coated  with  a  cortex  that  has  disappeared. 

The  typical  genus  Bradypus  a  represented  by  die  various 
species  of  ai,  or  three-toed  sloth,  in  which  none  o{  the  teeth 
project  greatly  beyond  the  others;  the  first  in  the  upper  jaw 
is  much  smaller  than  any  of  the  others,  while  the  first  in  the 
lower  jaw  is  broad  and  compressed,  and  the  grinding  surfaces  of 
all  are  much  cupped.  Vertebrae:  C  9,  D  and  L  ao  (of  which 
15  to  17  bear  ribs),  S  6,  Ca  11.  All  the  species  present  the 
peculiarity  of  possessing  nine  cervical  vertebrae;  but  the  ninth, 
and  sometimes  the  eighth,  bears  a  pair  of  short  movable  ribs. 
The  fore-limbs  are  considerably  longer  than  the  hind-legs,  and 
the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  complete,  free  and  capable  of 
pronation  and  supination.  The  fore-feet  are  long,  very  narrow, 
habitually  curved  and  terminate  in  three  pointed  curved  claws, 
in  close  apposition  to  each  other;  they  are,  in  fact,  incapable 
of  being  divaricated,  so  that  the  foot  is  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  triple  hook,  fit  only  for  the  function  of  suspension  from  the 
boughs  of  trees.  The  hind-foot  closely  resembles  the  fore-foot 
in  general  structure  and  mode  of  use,  and  has  the  sole  habitually 
turned  inwards  so  that  it  cannot  be  applied  to  the  ground  in 
walking.  The  tongue  is  short  and  soft,  and  the  stomach  large 
and  complex,  beating  some  resemblance  to  that  of  ruminants. 
.The  windpipe  or  trachea  has  the  remarkable  peculiarity — not 
unfrequeot  among  birds  and  reptiles — of  being  folded  on  itself 
tefore  it  reaches  the  lungs.  The  two  teats  are  pectoral  in 
position.  The  premaxilla  is  rudimentary  and  loosely  attached 
to  the  maxilla.  Except  in  B.  lorquaius,  there  is  no  perforation 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  Some  of  the  species  are  covered 
uniformly  with  a  grey  or  greyish-brown  coat;  others  have  a 
dark  collar  of  elongated  hairs  around  the  shoulders  (B.  lorquatus) ; 
some  have  the  hair  of  the  face  shorter  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  head  and  neck;  and  others  have  a  recoarkable-looking  patch 
of  soft,  short  hair  on  the  back  between  the  shouldeis,  consisting, 
when  best  marked,  of  a  median  stripe  of  ^ossy  black,  bordered 
on  each  side  by  bright  orange,  yellow  or  white.  There  are  also 
structural  differences  in  the  skulls,  as  in  the  amount  of  inflation 
of  the  pterygoid  bone*.  The  habits  of  all  are  apparently  alike. 
They  are  natives  of  Guiana,  Brazil  and  Peru,  and  two  species 
(B.  injtautus  and  B.  uuUmeiups)  extend  north  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  as  far  as  Nicaragua.  Of  theformer  of  these  a  specimen 
in  captivity  uttered  a  shtiU  sound  like  a  monkey  when  forcibly 
pulled  away  from  tho  tree  to  which  it  was  holding. 

In  the  species  of  unau,  or  two-toed  sloths,  CkcUtpm,  the  front 
tooth  in  both  jaws  is  separated  by  an  interval' from  the  others, 
and  is  Urge  and  caniniform,  wearing  to  a  sharp  bevelled  edge 
against  the  opposing  tooth,  the  upper  shutting  in  front  of  the 
lower  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  unlike  true  canines.  Vertebrae: 
C  6  or  7, 0  33-24,  L  3,  S  7-8,  Ca  ^•6.  One  species  (C.  didactytus) 
has  the  ordiiuty  number  of  vertebrae  in  the  neck;  but  an  other- 
wise closely  allied  form  (C  kajftmumi)  ha*  but  six.  The  tail  i* 
very  rudimentary.  The  fore-feet  generally  resemble  those  of 
Bradypus,  but  there  are  only  two  functional  digits,  with  claws; 
these  answering  to  the  second  and  third  of  the  typical  five-toed 
limb.  The  structure  of  the  hind-limb  generally  resembles  that 
of  Bradyput,  the  appellation  "  two-toed  "  referring  only  to  the 
anterior  limb,  for  in  the  foot,the  three  middle  toes  are  f  uncttenally 


developed'  aad  of  neady  equal  site.  The  premaxilla  is  well 
devdopcd,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  maxilla;  and  there  is 
always  a  perforation,  or  foramen,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lower 
endofthehtimerus.  C.((tiia<4y{w,  which  has  been  longest  known, 
and  is  comisonly  tailed  by  the  ttative  name  of  imau,  inhabit* 
the  forests  of  BraziL  C.  hofmanni  has  a  more  northern 
geographical  range,  extending  from  Ectiador  through  Pananui 
to  Costa  Rica.  Its  voice,  which  is  seldom  heard,  is  like  the  bleat 
of  a'sheep;  and  if  the  animal  is  seized  it  snorts  violently.  Both 
q^es  are  very  variable  in  external  coloration  (see  Sloth). 

The  second  family  is  that  of  the  anteaters,  Uymucophagidat, 
distinguished  from  Uie  last  by  the  absence  of  teeth,  the  elongated 
tongue  and  the  long  tail.  The  long  and  slender  bead  has  a 
tubular  mouth,  with  a  small  terminal  aperture  through  which 
the  worm-like  tongue,  covered  with  the  sticky  secretion  of  the 
enormous  submaxillary  salivary  glands,  is  rapidly  protruded  in 
feeding,  and  withdrawn  again  with  the  adhering  particles  of 
food  which  are  then  sucked  into  the  guUet.  In  the  foot  the  third 
toe  is  greatly  developed,  and  has  a  long  sicidc-Uke  claw;  the 
others  are  reduced  or  suppressed.  The  hind-foot  has  four  or  five 
subequal  digits  with  daws. .  The  long  tail  is  sometimes  pre- 
hensile. Placenta  dome-like  or  discoidal.  Externally  the.body 
is  covered  with  hair.'  Anteaters  feed  exclusively  on  animal 
substances,  mostly  insects.  One  species  is  terrestrial,  the  other* 
arboreal;  none  burrow  in  the  ground.  They  are  all  inhabitant* 
of  tropical  America.  •  In  the  typical  genus  Uyrmtcophaga  the 
skull  is  remarkably  elongated  and  narrow,  with  iu  upper  surface 
smooth  and  cylindriform.  Anteriorly  the  face  is  produced  into 
a  long  tubular  rostrum,  toimded  above  and  flattened  below, 
with  terminal  nostrils,  and  composed  of  the  mesethmoid  (ossified 
for  mote  than  half  its  length),  the  vomer,  the  maxillae,  and  the 
long  and  narrow  lusal  bones  the  premaxillae  being  extremely 
ihOTt  and  confined  to  the  margin  of  the  nostrils.  The  zygomatic 
arch  is  incomplete,  the  rod-like  jugal  only  articulating  with  the 
maxilla  in  front,  and  not  reaching  the  short  .cygomatic  process 
of  the  squamosal:  The  lachrymal  foramen  is  in  front  of  the 
margin  of  the  orbit.  There  are  no  post-orbital  processes  to  the 
frontals  of  any  other  demarcation  between  the  orbits  and  the 
temporal  fossae.  Palate  extremely  elongated,  and  produced 
backwards  as  far  a*  the  level  of  the  external  auditory  meatus 
by  the  meeting  in  the  middle  line  of  the  largely  developed 
pterygoids.  The  glenoid 'fossa  for  the  lower  jaw,  a  shallow  oval 
facet,  with  its  long  diameter  from  before  backwards.  Lower 
jaw  long  and  slender,  with  an  exceedingly  short  symphysis,  no 
distinct  coronoid  process,  and  a  sUghtly  elevated,  elongated, 
flattened,  condylar  articular  surface.  Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  15-16, 
L  3-3,  S  6,  Ca  31.  Clavicles  rudimentary.  In  the  fore-foot  the 
first  digit  is  very  slender,  the  second  also  slender,  with  compressed 
phalanges  of  nearly  equal  length,  but  the  third  is  immensely 
developed,  though  its  first  phalanx  is  extremely  short,  while 
the  terminal  one  is  so  long  that  the  entire  length  of  the 
digit  exceeds  that  of  the  second.  The  fourth  has  a  long  and 
rather  slender  metacarpal, 'and  three  phalanges  diminishing  in 
size,  the  termiiul  phalange  being  very  small.  The  fifth  has  the 
metacarpal  nearly  as  long,  but  not  so  stout  as  the  fourth,  and 
followed  by  two  snuiU  phalanges,  the  last  rudimentary  and 
com'caL  Claws  are  developed  upon  oil  but  the  fifth.  In  walking 
the  toes  ate  kept  bent,  with  their  points  turned  upwards  and 
inwards,  the  weight  being  supported  on  a  pad  over  the  end  of  the 
fifth  digit,  and  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  third  and  fourth  digit*. 
The  hind  feet  are  short  and  rather  broad,  with  five  subequal 
daws,  the  fourth  rather  longest,  the  first  shortest;  the  whole 
sole  is  placed  on  the  ground  in  walking.  Body  rather  compressed, 
dothed  with  long,  coarse  hair.  Tail  about  as  long  as  the  body, 
and  covered  with  very  long  hair;  not  ptehensfle.  Ears  small, 
oval,  erect.  Eyes  very  small.  Stomach  consisting  of  a  sub- 
globular,  thin-walled,  cardiac  portion,  and  a  muscular  pyloric 
gizzard  with  dense  epithelial  lining.  No  ileocolic  valve;  but  a 
short,  wide,  ill-defined  caecum.    The  two  teats  are  pectoral. 

The  tamandua  anteaters  (Tawutnduo,  or  UroiepUs),  of  which 
several  spedes  (or  races)  are  now  recognized,  are  smaller  animals 
than  the  last,  in  which  the  head  is  much  less  elongated,  the  fur 
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short  and  bristly,  and  the  tail,  tapering,  prehensile,  with  the  under 
side  throughout,  and  the  whole  of  the  terminal  portion  naked 
and  scaly.    The  stomach  is  similar  to  that,  of  Myrmecophata, 


Fig.  i. — Tamandua  Antcater  {Tamanim  ttlradactiM- 

but  with  the  muscular  pyloric  gizzard  less  strongly  developed. 
There  is  a  distinct  ileocolic  valve  and  short  globular  caecum. 
The  fore-foot  has  a  very  large  daw  on  the  third  toe,  moderate- 
sized  claws  on  the  second  and  fourth,  a  minute  one  on  the  first, 
and  none  on  the  fifth,  which  is  entirely  concealed  within  the 
skin.  The  hind-foot  has  five  tubcqual  daws.  Vertebrae:  C  7, 
D  17,  L  1,  S  5,  Ca  37.  There  are  very  rudimentary  clavides. 
t  The  last  representative  of  the  family  is  the  tiny  golden-haired 
pigmy  or  two-toed  antcater,  Cyciopes  (or  Cydoturus)  didMtytus, 
in  which  the  skull  is  much  shorter  even  than  in  the  preceding 
genus,  and  arched  considerably  in  the  longitudinal  direction. 
It  differs  from  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  family  mainly  in 
the  long  canal  for  the  posterior  i^ostrils  not  being  closed  by  bone 
below,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  palatines  and  the  pterygoids 
do  not  meet  in  the  middle  line.  The  lower  jaw  has  a  prominent, 
narrow,  recurved  coionoid,  and  a  well-devdoped  angular  process, 
and  is  strongly  decurvcd  in  front.  Vertebrae:  C  7,'  D  16,  L  1, 
S  4,  Ca  40.  Ribs  remarkably  broad  and  flat.  Clavides  well 
developed.  Fore-foot  remarkably  modified,  having  the  third 
digit  greatly  devddped  at  the  expense  of  all  the  others;  it  has 
a  short  stout  metacarpal  and  but  two  phalanges,  of  which  the 
terminal  one  is  large,  compressed,  pointed  and  much  curved, 
with  a  strong  hook-like  daw.  The  second  digit  has  the  same 
number  of  phalanges,  and  bears  a  claw,  but  is  much  more 
slender  than  the  third.  The  fourth  is  represented  only  by  the 
metacarpal,  and  one  naillcss  phalange,  the  first  and  fifth  only 
by  rudimentary  metacarpals.  The  hind-foot  is  also  modified 
into  a  climbing  organ,  the  first  toe  being  rudimentary  and  con- 
sisting of  a  metatarsal  and  one  phalange  concealed  beneath 
the  skin,  but  the  other  four  tooa  slibequal  and  much  curved, 
with  long,  pointed,  compressed  daws.  The  tuberosity  of  the  heel- 
bone  or  calcancum  is  directed  towards  the  sole,  and  paralld 
with  it  and  extending  to  about  double  its  length  is  a  greatly 
elongated  sesamoid  ossicle.  These  together  support  a  prominent 
cushion  to  which  the  nails  are  opposed  in  climbing.  Stomach 
pyriform,  with  muscular  walls,  but  no  distinct  gizzard-like 
portion.  The  commencement  of  the  colon  provided  with  two 
small  caeca,  narrow  at  the  base,  but  rather  dilated  at  thdr 
terminal  blind  ends,  and  communicating  with  the  general  cavity 
by  very  minute  apertures.  Tail  longer  than  the  body,  tapering, 
bare  on  the  under  surface  and  prehensile.  Fur  soft  and  silky. 
'  The  third  and  last  existing  family  of  the  Xenarthra  is  that 
of  the  armadillos,  or  Dasypodidat,  in  which  there  are  at  least 
seven  pairs  of  teeth  in  each  jaw,  while  the  tongue  is  normal, 
the  tail  generally  long,  and  the  body  covered  with  an  armour  of 
bony  plates  overlain  by  homy  scales.  All  the  species  ar(  terres- 
trial, and  insectivorous  or  more  or  less  omnivorous. 
'  The  union  of  the  nWeraus  polygonal  bony  shields  on  the 
back  and  sides  forms  a  hard  shield,  usually  consisting  of  an 
anterior  (scapular)  and  posterior  (pelvic)  solid  portion  (which 
overhang  on  each  side  the  parts  of  the  body  they  respectively 
cover,  forming  chambers  into  which  the  limbs  are  withdrawn). 


and  a  variable  number  of  rings  between,  connected  ky  soft 
flexible  skin  so  as  to  allow  of  curvature  of  the  body.  The  top  of 
the  head  has  also  a  similar  shield,  and  the  tail  is  usually  encased 
in  bony  rings  or  plates.  The  outer  or  exposed  surfaces  of  the 
limbs  are  protected  by  irregular  bony  plates,  not  united  at  their 
margins;  but  the  skin  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  limbs  and  under 
side  of  the  body  is  soft  and  more  or  less  clothed  with  hair.  Bairs 
also  in  many  spedcs  project  through  apertures  between  the 
bony  plates  of  the  back.  The  bony  plates  are  covered  by  a 
layer  of  homy  epidermis.  Teeth  numerous,  simple,  of  persistent 
growth  and  usually  without  milk  predecessors.  Zygomatic 
arch  of  skull  complete.  Cervical  vertebrae  with  extremely  short, 
broad  and  depressed  bodies;  the  first  free,  but  the  second  and 
third,  and  often  several  of  the  others  united  together  both  by 
their  bodies  and  arches.  Clavides  well  developed.  A  third 
trochanter  on  the  femur.  Tibia  and  fibula  united  at  their  lower 
extremities.  Fore-feet  wifh  stron^y  developedj  curved  claws, 
adapted  for  digging  and  scratching,  three,  four  or  five.in  number. 
Hind-feet  plantigrade,  with  five  toes,  all  provided  with  nails. 
Tongue  long,  pointed  and  extensile,  though  to  a  less  degree 
than  in  the  anteaters.  Submaxillary  glands  largdy  developed. 
Stomach  simple.    Placenta  discoidal  and  dedduate. 

The  -typical  genus  Dasypus,  with  several  others,  represents 
the  subfamily  Dasyptdinat,  which  usually  have  all  five  toes 
devdoped  and  with  nails,  though  the  first  and  fifth  may  be  sup- 
pressed. The  first  and  second  are  long  and  slender,  with  the 
normal  number  and  relative  length  of  phalanges,  the  others  stout, 
with  short  broad  metacarpals,  and  the  phalanges  reduced  ia 
length  and  generally  in  number  by  coalescence;  the  terminal 
phalange  of  the  third  bdng  large,  that  of  the  others  gradually 
diminishing  to  the  fifth.  Dasypus  has  the  most  normal  form 
of  fore-foot,  but  the  modifications  developed  in  all. the  others 
(culminating  in  Tolypatlts)  are  foreshadowed.  Ears  wide  aftart. 
Teats,  one  pair,  pectoral.  In  Dasypus  the  teeth  are  A  or  J, 
of  which  the  first  in  the  upper  jaw  is  usually  implanted  in  the 
premaxillary  bone.  The  series  extends  posteriorlysome  distance 
behind  the  anterior  toot  of  the  zygoma,  almost  levd  with  the 
hind  edge  of  the  palate.  The  teeth  are  large,  subcylindiical, 
slightly  compressed,  diminishing  in  size  towards  each  end  of  the 
aeries;  the  anterior  two  in  the  lower  jaw  smaller  and  more 
compressed  than  the  others.  Cranial  portion  of  the  skull  broad 
and  depressed,  fadal  portion  triangular,  broad  in  front  and 
depressed.  Auditory  bulla  completely  ossified,  perforated  <in 
the  inner  side  by  the  carotid  canal,  and  continued  externally 
into  an  elongated  bony  meatus  auditorius,  with  its  aperture 
directed  upwards  and  backwards.  (In  all  the  other  genera  of 
Dasypodinae  the  tympanic  bone  is  a  mere  half-ring,  loosdy 
attached  to  the  cranium.)  Lower  jaw  with  a  high  ascending 
branch,  broad  tmnsversdy  placed  condyle,'  and  high  slender 
coronold  process.  Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  ii-ii,  L  3,  S  8,  Ca  17-1S. 
Head  broad  and  flat  above,  with  the  muzzle  obtusely 'pointed. 
Ears  of  moderate  size  or  rather  small,  placed  laterally  far  apart. 
Body  broad  and  depressed.  Armour  with  six  or  seven  movable 
bands  between  the  scapular  and  pelvic  shidds.  Tail  shorter 
than  the  body,  tapering,  covered  witli  plates  forming  distinct 
rings  near  the  base.'  Fore-feet  with  five  toes;  the  first  much 
more  slender  than  the  others,  and  with  a  smaller  ungual  phalange 
and  nail;  the  second,  though  the  longest,  also  slender.  The  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  gradually  diminishing  in  length,  all  armed  with 
strong,  slightly  curved  compressed  daws,  sloping  from  an  devated, 
rounded. inner  border  to  a  sharp,  outer  and  inferior  edge.  The 
hind-foot  is  rather  short,  and  has  all  five  toes  armed  with  stout, 
compressed,  slightly  curved,  obtnsdy  pointed  claws — the  third 
the  longest,  the  second  nearly  equal  to  it,  the  fourth  the  next, 
the  first  and  fifth  shorter  and  nearly  equaL 

To  this  genus  belongs  one  of  the  best-kt)own  species  of  tlae 
gronp,  the  six-banded  armadillo  or  encoubcrt  (D.  stxcinctus) 
of  Brazil  and  Paraguay;  a  very  similar  species,  D.  ttUonu, 
the  hairy  armadillo,  repladng  it  south  of  the  Rio  Plata.  Time 
are  also  two  small  spedes,  D.  veUerosus  and  D.  minutus^  from  tbe 
Argentine  Republic  and  North  Patagonia;  the  latter,  whick 
diOers  from  the  other  three  in  having  no  tooth  unplantad  in  Iha 
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prfiniiiiltoiy  bone  and  is  often  MCetied'W  h'tam  «i»Ft,  u 

In  Talaua  (fMatteua  or  Lynurus)  the  teeth  are  f  or  f ,  of 
moderate  size  and  sulxylindrical:  the  most  posterior  placed  a 
little  way  behind  the  anterior  root  o(  the  zygoma,  but  far  from 
the  hinder  margin  of  the  palate.  Skull  somewhat  elongated, 
much  constricted  behind  the  orbits,  and  immediately  in  front  of 
the  constriction  considerably  dilated.  Lower  jaw  lender,  with 
the  coianoid  process  small  and  sharp  pointed,  sometimes  obsolete. 
Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  12-13, 1'  Si  S  10,  Ca  18.  Head  broad  behind. 
Ears  lather  large  and  rounded,  wide  apart.  Movable  bands  of 
armour  13-13.  Tail  considerably  shorter  than  the  body,  and 
slender,  covered  with  nearly  naked  skin,  with  a  few  small, 
scattered,  bony  plates,  chiefly  on  the  under  surlace  and  near  the 
apex.  Ch>  the  fore-feet  the  first  and  second  toes  are  long  and 
slender,  with  small  claws  and  the  normal  number  of  phalanges. 
The  other  toes  have  but  two  phaUnges;  the  third  has  an  immense 
sickle-like  claw;  the  fourth  and  fifth  similar  but  smaller  claws. 
The  hind-feet  are  comparatively  small,  with  five  toes,  and  small, 
Itjangular,  blunt  nails;  the  third  longest,  the  first  shortest. 
The  best-known  species  of  this  genus,  the  tatouay  or  cabassou, 
T.  unieinctus,  is,  after  PriodoH  gigas,  the  largest  of  the  group. 
It  is  found,  though  not  abundantly,  in  Surinam,  Brazil  and 
Paraguay.  Others,  such  as  T.  iufidus  and  T.  lugubris,  have 
been  described. 

In  the  giant  armadillo  (Priodon  ^{<u)  the  teeth  are  variable 
in  number,  and  generally  differ  00  the  two  sides  of  each  jaw, 
being  usually  from  30  to  25  on  each  side  above  and  below,  so 
that  as  many  as  a  hundred  may  be  present  altogether;  but  as 
life  advances  the  anterior  teeth  fall  out,  and  all  traces  of  their 
sockets  disappear.  The  series  extends  as  far  back  as  the  hinder 
edge  of  the  anterior  root  of  the  zygoma.  They  are  all  very  small, 
in  the  anterior  half  of  each  series  strongly  compressed,  with  fiat 
sides  and  a  straight  free  edgp,  but  posteriorly  more  cylindrical, 
with  flat,  truncated,  free  surfaces^  Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  12,  L  3, 
S  10,  Ca  23.  Head  small,  elongated,  conicaL  Ears  moderate, 
ovate.  Armour  with  13-13  movable  bands.  Tail  nearly  equal 
to  the  body  in  length,  gradually  tapering,  closely  covered  with 
quadrangular  scales,  arranged  in  a  quincunx  pattern.  Fore-feet 
with  five  toes,  formed  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  Tatoua,  but 
.with  the  claw  of  the  third  of  still  greater  size,  and  that  of  the 
«theTS,  espedally  the  fifth,  proportionally  reduced.  Hind-foot 
short  and  rounded,  with  five'  very  short  toes,  and  short,  broad, 
flat  obtuse  nails.  The  giant  armadillo  is  by  far  the  largest 
existing  member  of  the  family,  measuring  rather  more  than  3  ft. 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  the  tail  being 
about  30  in.  long.  It  inhabits  the  forest  of  Surinam  and  Brazil. 
The  powerful  claws  of  its  fore-feet  enable  it  to  dig  with  great 
fadlity;  and  its  food  consists  chiefly  of  termites  and  other 
insects,  although  it  is  Said  to  attack  and  uproot  newly-made 
graves  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  the  flesh  of  the  bodies 
contained  in  them. 

The  apar  {Tolyptutes  trituulus)  typifies  a  genus  in  which  the 
teeth  are  f  or  f ,  and  are  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  skull,  with  the  hinder  end  of  Uie  series  reaching  nearly  to 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  [xilate.  Vertebrae:  C7,Dii,Lj,Si3, 
Ca  13.  Ears  placed  low  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  rather  large, . 
broadly  ovate.  Armour  with  its  scapular  and  pelvic  shields 
very  free  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  forming  large  chambers  into 
which  the  limbs  can  be  readily  withdrawn,  and  only  three 
movable  bands.  Tail  short,  conical,  covered  with  large  bony 
tubercles.  The  fore-feet  formed  on  the  same  type  as  in  the  last 
genus,  but  the  peculiarities  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent.  The 
claw  of  the  third  toe  is  very  long,  while  those  of  the  first  and 
fifth  are  greatly  reduced  and  sometimes  wanting.  On  the  hind- 
foot  the  three  middle  toes  have  broad,  flat,  subequal  nails, 
forming  together  a  kind  of  tripartite  hoof;  the  first  and  fifth 
much  shorter,  with  more  compressed  naits. 

The  armadillos  of  this  genus  have  the  power  of  rolling  them- 
selves up  into  a  ball,  the  shield  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  the 
tuberculated  dorsal  surface  of  the  tail  exactly  fitting  into  and 
filling  up  the  apertures  left  by  the  notches  at  either  end  of  the 


body-armoor.  This  cppeat*  to  be' their  usual  meaas  of'  defence 
when  frightened  or  surprised,  as  they  do  not  burrow  like  the 
other  species.  They  run  very  quickly,  with  a  very  peculiar 
gait,  only  the  tips  of  the  daws  of  the  fore-feet  touclung  the 
ground.  In  addition  to  the  apar,  there  are  the  Argentine  aitd 
Bolivian  T.  conums,  and  ^-  mttrid  from  Argentina  or  Patagonia. 

The  last  group  of  existing  armadillos  forms  the  genus  Tatuaa 
and  the  subfamily  Tattuiinae;  the  subfamily  rank  being  based 
on  the  fact  that  of  the  seven  or  eight  pairs  of  small  subcyUndrical 
teeth,  all  but  the  last,  which  is  considerably  smaller  than  the 
rest,  are  preceded  by  milk-teeth  not  changed  until  the  animal 
has  nearly  attained  full  size. ,  Vertebrae:  C7,  D9-11,  L5,  S8, 
Ca  20-27.  Head  narrow,  wifh  a  long,  narrow,  subcyUndrical 
obliquely  truncated  snout.  Ears  rather  large,  ovate  and  erect, 
placed  close  together  on  the  ocdpuL  Armour  with  seven  to  nine 
distinct  movable  bands.  Body  generally  elongated  and  narrow. 
Tail  moderate,  or  long,  gradually  tapering;  its  plates  forming 
distinct  rings  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  Fore-feet  with 
four  visible  toes,  and  a  concealed  dawless  rudiment  of  the  fifth; 
the  claws  long,  slightly  curved,  and  slender,  the  third  and  fourth 
subequal  and  alike,  the  first  and  fourth  much  shorter.  Hind- 
feet  with  five  toes,  armed  with  strong,  slightly  curved,  conical, 
obtusely  pointed  nails,  and  the  third  longest,  then  the  second 
and  fourth,  and  the  first  and  fifth  much  shorter  than  the  others. 
This  genus  differs  from  all  the  other  armadillos  in  having  a  pair 
of  inguinal  teats  m  addition  to  the  usual  pectoral  pair,  and  in 
producing  a  large  number  (4  to  19)  of  young  at  a  .birth,  all  the 
others  having  usually  but  one  or  two.  The  peba  armadillo, 
T.  uptemcincta,  is  a  well-known  spedcs,  having  an  exteiisive 
range  from  Texas  to  Paraguay.  It  is  replaced  in  the  more 
southern  regions  of  South  America  by  a  smaller  spedes,  with 
shorter  tail,  the  mulita  ( T.  kybrida)  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  bend  and  ears  to  those  of  a  mule.  .  T.  kapplai  is  a  large 
species  from  Guiana.  . 

Finally  we  have  the  pichidago,  or  fairy  armadillo,  CUamydo- 
phona  tnmcatus,  typifying  the  subfamily  CUamydopkorimu. 
In  most  anatomical  characters,  espedally  the  structure  of  the 
fore-foot,  this  group  resembles  the  Dasypadinae,  but  it  differs 
remarkably  from  aU  other  known  amuidillos,  liWng  or  extinct, 
in  the  peculiar  modification  of  the  armourj 

The  teeth,  which  number  ^,  are  subcylindrical,  somewhat 
compressed,  moderate  in  size,  and  smaller  at  each  end  (especially 
in  front)  than  at  the  middle  of  the  series.  Skull  broad  and 
rounded  behind,  pointed  in  front.  Muzzle  subcylindrical  and 
depressed.  A  conspicuous  rounded  rough  prominence  on  the 
frontal  bone,  just  before  each  orbit.  Tympam'c  prolonged  into  a 
tubular  auditory  meatus,  curving  upwards  round  the  base  of  the 
zygoma.  Vertebrae:  C  7,  Dir,  L3,  S 10,  Ca  15.  Upper  part  of 
head  and  trunk  covered  with  four-sided  homy  plates  (with  small 
thin  ossifications  beneath),  forming  a  shield,  free  and  overhanging 
the  sides  of  the  trunk,  and  attached  only  along  the  middle  Une 
of  the  back.  The  plat{s  are  arranged  in  a  series  of  distinct 
t^nsvcrse  bands,  about  twenty  in  number  between  the  ocdput 
and  the  posterior  truncated  end,  and  not  divided  into  solid 
scapular  and  pelvic  shidds  with  movable  bands  between.  The 
hinder  end  of  the  body  is  abruptly  truncated  and  covered  by  a 
vertically  placed,  strong,  solid,  bony  shield,  of  an  oval  (trans- 
versely extended)  form,  covered  by  thin  homy  plates.  This 
shield  is  firmly  wdded  by  five  bony  processes  to  the  hinder  part 
of  the  pelvis.  Through  a  notch  in  the  middle  of  its  lower  border 
the  tail  passes  out.  The  latter  is  rather  short,  cylindrical  in  its 
proximal  half,  and  expanded  and  depressed  or  spatulate  in  its 
terminal  portion,  and  covered  with  horay  plates.  The  dorsal 
surfaces  of  the  fore  aq(l  hind-feet  are  also  covered  with  homy 
plates.  The  remainder  of  the  limbs  and  under  surface  and  sides 
of  the  body  beneath  the  overlapping  lateral  parts  of  the  back 
shield  are  dothed  with  rather  long,  soft  silky  hair.  Eyes  and 
ears  very  small,  and  concealed  by  the  hair.  Extremities  short. 
Feet  large,  each  with  five  well-developed  claws,  those  on  the 
fore-feet  very  long,  stout  and  subcompresscd,  the  structure 
of  the  digits  being  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  Taloua 
and  Priedtn.    Teats  two,  pectoral.'    Visceral  anatomy  do"'" 
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tcSembling  that  of  Dasypus,  the  caecum  being  broad,  short  and 
bifid.  The  pichidago,  a  buitowing  animal,  about  s  in-  long, 
inhabits  the  sand;  plains  of  vestcrn  Argentina,  especially  the 
vicinity  of  Mendoza.  Its  homy  covering  is  pinkish,  and  its  silky 
hair  white.  A  second  species,  C.  retusuj,  from  Bolivia  is  nithei 
larger  and  has  the  dorsal  shield  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  back 
as  far  as  its  edge,  instead  of  only  along  the  median  line.  (See 
AKHAmuo.) 

TuMidetiiata. — The  second  suborder  of  edentates,  namely 
the  Tubnlidentata,  is  represented  at  the  present  day  only  by 
the  aard-varks,  or  ant-bears,  of  Africa,  constituting  the  family 
Oryctero^odidat  and  the  genus  OrycSeropus.  Together  with  the 
following  group,  they  differ  from  the  Xenarthra  in  the  absence 
of  additional  articular  facets  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae;  for 
which  reason  the  term  Nomarthrs  has  been  proposed  for  the 
Tubuhdentata  and  Pholidota  as  collectively  distinct  from  the 
Xenarthra.  In  the  present  group  the  external  surface  is  scantily 
covered  with  bristle-like  hairs.  The  teeth  are  humerous,  and 
traversed  by  a  number  of  parallel  vertical  pulp-canals.  Femur 
with  a  third  trochanter.  Fore-feet  without  the  first  toe,  but  all 
the  other  digits  well  developed,  with  strong  moderate-sized  nails, 
suited  to  digging,  the  plantar  surfaces  of  which  rest  on  the  ground 
in  walking.  Hind-feet  with  five  subequal  toes.  Placenta 
broadly  zonular.  The  brain  is  very  like  that  of  the  Ungnlata; 
and  there  are  two  pairs  of  teats,  one  abdominal,  and  the  other 
inguinal.  Aard-varks  feed  on  animal  substances;  and  are 
terrestrial  and  fossorial  in  habits.  The  total  number  of  teeth 
is  from  eight  to  ten  in  each  side  of  the  upper,  and  eight  in  the 
lower  jaw;  but  they  are  never  all  in  place  at  one  time,  as  the 
small  anterior  ones  are  shed  before  the  series  is  completed  behind. 
In  the  adult  they  number  usually  five  on  each  side  above  and 
below,  of  which  the  first  two  are  simple  and  compressed,  the  next 
two  larger  and  longitudinally  grooved  at  the  sides,  the  most 
posterior  simple  and  cylindrical.  Their  summits  are  rounded 
before  they  are  worn;  their  bases  do  not  taper  to  a  root,  but  are 
evenly  tnmcated  and  continually  growing.  Each  tooth  is  made 
up  of  an  aggregation  of  parallel  dental  systems,  having  a  slender 
pulp  cavity  in  the  centre,  from  which  the  dentinal  tabes  radiate 
outwards,  and  being  closely  packed  together  each  system  assumes 
a  polygonal  outline  as  seen  in  transverse  section.  A  series  of 
milk-teeth  is  developed.  Skull  moderately  elongated  with  the 
facial  portion  subcylindrical  and  slightly  tapering,  and  the 
zygoma  complete  and  slender.  The  palate  ends  posteriorly  in 
the  thickened  transverse  border  of  the  palatines,  and  is  not 
continued  back  by  the  pterygoids.  The  tympanic  is  annular, 
and  not  welded  to  the  surrounding  bones.  The  lowtr  jaw  is 
slender  anteriorly,  but  rises  high  posteriory,  with  k  slender 
recurved  coronoid,  and  an  ascending  pointed  process  on  the 
hinder  edge  below  the  condyle,  which  is  small,  oval,  and  looks 
forward  as  much  as  upwards.  Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  13,  L  8,  S  6, 
Ca  25.  The  large  number  of  lumbar  vertebrae  is  peculiar  among 
Edentates.  The  tongue  is  less  worm-like  than  in  Uyrmtcephaga, 
being  thick  and  fleshy  at  the  base  and  gradually  tapering  to  the 
apex.  The  salivary  apparatus  is  developed  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  that  genus,  but  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland 
has  no  reservoir.  The  stomach  consists  of  a  large  subglobular 
cardaic  portion,  with  a  thick,  soft,  and  corrugated  lining  mem- 
brane, and  a  smaller  muscular,  pyloric  part,  with  a  compara- 
tively thin  and  smooth  lining.  There  is  a  distinct  ileocaccal  valve 
and  a  considerable  sized  caecum;  also  a  gall-bladder.  Head 
elongated,  with  a  tubular  snout,  terminal  nostrils  and  fcmaU 
mouth-opening.  Ears  large,  pointed,  erect.  Tail  nearly  as 
long  as  the  body,  cyUndrical,  thick  at  the  base,  tapering  to  the 
extremity. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Dr  F..  Unnberg,  the  teeth  of 
the  aard-varks  correspond  only  to  the  roots  of  those  of  other 
mammals,  the  crowns  being  unrepresented,  except  to  a  very 
small  degree  when  the  teeth  first  cut  the  gum.  This  explanation 
renders  the  pecuh'ar  internal  structure  of  these  teeth  much  less 
difiicult  to  understand  than  if  they  represented  both  oown  and 
root.  In  Dr  LCnnbeig's  opinion,  the  teeth  indicate  the  descent 
of  the  aard-vark  from  an  unolate  stock.— «  view  in  harmony 


with  the  erMence  of  the  brain.  If  thia  idea  prove  well  fouBded. 
and  if  the  aard-varks  are  tightly  classed  with  the  Edentata,  the 
whole  order  must  apparently  be  regarded  as  an  ofishoot  from 
primitive  Ungulata.  The  fact  of  the  frequent  distinctness  of  the 
coracoid  bone  requites,  however,  explanation  in  connexion  with 
such  a  descent  (see  AauvVask). 

PMUda.— The  Pholidota,  constituting  the  third  and  last 
group  of  the  Edentata,  ate  represented  by  the  pangoHn*.  or 
scaly  anteateis,  of  Asia  and  Africa,  all  of  which  are  included 
in  the  family  tfamdae  and  the  genua  Jf ami.  PangoUns  differ 
from  all  other  mammals  by  the  armour  of  overlapping  homy 
scales  (often  with  hairs  growing  between  them)  whidi  invttis 
the  whole  animal^  with  the  exception  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  body,  and  sometimes  a  small  patch  near  the  tip  of  the  under 
side  of  the  tail.  There  are  no  teeth;  and  although  the  tongue  it 
long  and  worm-like,  it  is  not  extensile.  The  scaphoid  and  lunar 
bones  of  the  carpus  are  united.  The  uterus  is  bicomuate,  and 
the  placenta  diffused  and  nen-dedduate.  The  skull  has  some- 
what the  form  of  an  elongated  cone,  with  the  small  end  tamed 
forwards,  and  is  smooth  and  free  from  crests  and  ridges.  No 
distinction  between  the  orbits  and  temporal  fossae.  The  zygo- 
matic arch  usually  incomplete,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  jogal 
bone;  no  distinct  lactymal  bone;  and  the  palate  long  and 
narrow.  The  pterygoids  extend  backwards  as  far  as  the  tyn- 
panics,  but  do  iwt  meet  in  the  middle  line  bdow.  Tympanic 
wdded  to  the  surrounding  bones,  and  more  or  teas  bladdcr-likc, 
but  not  produced  into  a  tubular  auditory  meatus.  Two  halves 
of  lower  jaw  very  slender  and  atraight,  without  any  an^  or 
coronoid  process,  on  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  upper  edge  a 
sharp,  conical,  tooth-like  process  projecting  upwards  and  out- 
wards. No  davides.  No  third  trochanter  to  the  femur.  Ter- 
minal phalanges  deft  at  the  tip.  Caudal  vertebrae  with  very 
long  transverse  praccsse*  and  nnmerons  chevron-bones.  Stomach 
with  thick  muscular  walls  and  lining  membrane,  and  a  special 
gland  near  the  middle  of  the  great  curvature,  conssling  of  n 
mass  of  complex  secreting  follicles,  the  ducts  of  which  terminate 
in  a  common  orifice.  No  caecum,  but  a  gall-bladder.  Head 
small,  depteased,  narrow,  and  pofaited  in  front,  with  a  very 
small  mouth-<^)ening.  Eyes  andean  very  smalL  Bodydongated, 
narrow.  TaO  more  or  lesa  dongated,  convex  above,  ffat  under- 
neath.. Limbs  short,  and  in  miking  the  surface  and  outer 
sides  of  the  phalanges  of  the  two  outer  digits  of  the  front  feet 
alone  rest  on  the  ground,  with  the  points  of  the  naUs  turaii^ 
upwards  and  inwards.  The  third  toe  the  longest,  with  a  powufnl 
compressed  curved  daw,  the  second  and  fourth  with  similar 
but  smaller  daws,  but  that  of  the  first  toe  often  alnaott  rudi- 
mentaty.  Hind-feet  plantigrade  with  the  first  toe  very  short, 
and  the  four  other  toes  subequal,  and  carrying  moderate,  curved, 
compressed  naila.  Pangolins  an  of  small  or  moderate  sixe, 
terrestrial  and  burrowing,  and  feed  mainly  on  termites  or  white 
ants;  some  of  the  spedes  being  more  or  less  arboreal.  They 
can  roll  themsdves  up  in  a  ball  when  in  danger.  Their  pecuKar 
dongated  form,  short  limbs,  long  tapering  tail,  and  scaly  covering 
give  them  on  a  superfidal  inspection  more  the  appearance  of 
reptiles  than  of  mammals.  The  speda  are  not  numerons  and 
may  be  divided  Into  two  sections,  one  comprising  the  Asiatic 
species,  such  as  U.  jmanita,  tl.  aurila  of  China,  and  the  Indiaa  1 
if.  pmlaiaclyitt,  and  the  other  the  African,  as  represented  by  ! 
the  large  If.  gigaittea,  If.  ItmrniiuJii,  the  long-tailed  tf.  mctrtra, 
and  the  small  arboreal  U.  trickspis.  In  the  Asiatic  gronp  the 
middle  series  of  scales  continues  to  the  tip  of  the  tail;  but  in 
the  African  forms  this  row  splits  into  two  a  few  inches  from  the 
tan-tip.  The  latter  have  also  no  halts  between  the  scales  and 
nq  external  eats.  The  dirabing  spedes  have  a  small  bare  patch 
on  the  under  side  of  the  tail  near  the  tip  (see  Pamcouh). 

EOaiel  BdcnUUt: 
Beyond  remains  of  spedes  dosdy  allied  to  or  identical  with 
the  existing  forms,  the  sloths  and  anteaters  appear  to  be  unknown 
in  a  fossil  state.  On  the  other  hand  the  extinct  family  of  ground 
sloths,  or  Ifeialkeriiiae,  which  indudcs  the  largest  of  all  edentates^ 
is  an  exceedingly  large  one,  and  extends  in  South  Amedca  troa 
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the  Mioceac  to  tbe  Fkbtocene,  *aS  wm  tJto  lepicMiited  daring 
the  Utter  epoch  in  North  America.  It  serves  to  connect  the 
BradyfmtUae  with  Myrmtupkapdae.  The  alleged  occurrence 
of  an  allied  form  in  Madagascar  is  somewhat  donbtful  (see 
MtOATaxinm  and  Myiooon). 

Of  Dasyptdidae  numerous  representatives  occur  in  the  Sooth 
American  Tertiaries.  From  the  higher  beds  many  of  the  species 
are  referaUe  to  existing  genera,  soch  as  Dasypta  and  Talmia, 
althou^  some  are  much  larger  than  any  living  forms,  the  skull 
in  one  case  being  neariy  a  foot  in  length.  In  other  instances, 
when  lower  formations  are  reached,  the  genera  are  also  distinct, 
Bulatus  having  the  whole  armour  divided  into  movable  bands, 
and  the  allied  Sletolkmum  representing  the  groyp  in  tbe  Santa 
Crux  formation  of  Patagonia.  Even  in  the  Argentine  Pleistocene 
there  is  an  extinct  genua,  CUamydoUitrium,  represented  by  a 
species  of  the  sixe  of  a  rhinoceros,  with  grooved  teeth  approximat- 
ing to  those  of  the  glyptodonts.  The  latter  represent  a  family 
{Clyplcdimtidat)  by  themselves,  and  typically  may  be  described 
as  giant  solid-shelled  armadillos,  althou^  some  of  their  smaller 
Santa  Cruz  representatives  (Propalatvkotlopluna)  approximate 
in  some  degree  to  true  armadillos  (see  Glyptoooh). 

A  very  remarkable  Santa  Crux  armaciiUo,  PeUcpkiha,  has  an 
altogether  peculiar  type  of  head-shield,  developed  into  boms 
in  front  of  the  eyes;  and,  what  is  still  more  noteworthy,  teeth 
in  the  front  of  the  jaws,  thereby  rendering  the  ordinary  definition 
of  the  order  Edentata  incorrect.  It  has  been  made  the  type  of 
«  distinct  family,  PttUpkilUae. 

The  past  history  of  the  armadillo  group  does  not,  however, 
by  any  means  end  here.  Thie  armadillos,  it  should  be  observed, 
are  known  in  North  America  as  far  north  as  Texas,  from 
the  Pleistocene  onwards;  but  in  formations  of  middle  Ttrtiary 
age  are  unrepresented.  Recent  discoveries  apparently  indicate, 
however,  the  occurrence  of  armadillos  of  a  primitive  type  in  the 
lower  Tertiary  or  Eocene  formations  of  Wyoming.  The  first 
evidence  of  these  Eocene  armadillos  was  afforded  by  portions 
of  the  jaws,  which,  together  with  a  leg-bone  of  a  totally  different 
mnimal,  were  believed  to  indicate  creatures  nearly  allied  to  the 
kye-aya  (Ckiromyi)  of  Madagascar,  and  for  which  the  name 
ilelctkircmys  was  consequently  proposed.  According  to  modem 
usage,  this  name,  in  spite  of  its  inappropriate  nature,  ia  retained 
(or  the  armadillos,  although  ia  the  writer's  opinion  it  ou^t  to  be 
replaced.  According  to  Professor  H.  F.  Osbotn,  by  whom  their 
remains  have  been  described,  the  North  American  fossil  arma- 
dillos were  closely  reUted  to  the  existing  members  of  tbe  group, 
from  which  they  differ  chiefly  by  the  armour,  or  shield,  having 
probably  been  formed  of  tough  leathery  skin  instead  of  bony 
pUtes,  by  the  presence  of  a  single  pair  of  large  enamel-capped 
tusk-like  teeth  in  each  Jaw,  and  by  the  degeneration  of  the  other 
teeth.  If  these  determinations  are  trustworthy,  the  question 
arises  whether  wc  should  regard  the  armadillos  of  Sooth  America 
•a  the  descendants  of  North  American  forms  which  migrated 
southwards  before  that  separation  of  the  two  continents  was 
established,  which  lasted  for  a  large  portion  of  the  Tertiary 
period,  or  whether  a  migration  took  phux  at  tlie  same  early  epoch 
In  the  opposite  direction. 

More  interesting  stOI  is  tbe  occnnence  of  remains  of  reputed 
•rmadilics  {Ntcttdasypm)  from  the  Oligocene  o(  France  and 
Germany.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr  F.  Ameghino  these  Oligocene 
armadillos,  which  had  bony  shields  on  both  the  head  and  body, 
were  near  akin  to  some  of  tbe  modem  South  American  forms. 

Passing  on  to  the  aard-varka  (OrycUropadUae),  wc  find  these 
represented  by  a  species  closely  allinl  to  the  existing  ones  in  the 
Lower  Pliocene  formations  of  Spain,  France,  Hungary,  Samoa 
and  Asia  Minor.  A  single  tibia  from  the  French  Oligocene  is 
identified  by  Dr  Ameghino  with  the  present  family,  and  the  genus 
Archatmytitroput  established  for  its  reception;  this  genus,  in 
its  founder's  opinion,  being  also  represented  in  the  Santa  Crux 
beds  of  Patagonia.  As  regards  the  pangolina,  the  only  fossils 
referred  to  this  group  (apart  from  a  few  discovered  in  a  cave  in 
India)  appear  to  be  certain  limb-bones  from  the  Oligocene  of 
France  and  Germany,  for  which  the  names  Necromatiu  and 
TVatomaim  have  been  proposed.  The  occurrence  of  the  character^ 


Istlc  cleft  tsmlnal  toe-bone*  among  these  remailis  seems  to 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  determination. 

Tbe  alleged  occurrence  of  remains  of  giant  pangolins  in  the 
upper  Tertiary  of  Euro|ie  is  due  to  inisidentification  (see 
Ancylopoda).  By  some  authorities  the  Eocene  group  «i 
Ganodonta  has  been  affiliated  to  the  Edentata,  but  this  reference 
Isnotaccqttedby  Prof.  W.B.  Scott. 

Aotboiitks.— The  above  article  is  to  some  extent  based  on  the 
articles  by  Sir  W.  H.  IHower  in  tbe  9th  edition  of  this  work.  See 
abo  O.  Tbooat, "  A  Milk-dentition  in  OrycUnpui,"  Proc.  Kayal  Soe. 
vol  xhriL  (1890);  R.  Lydeklier,  "  The  Extinct  Edenutes  of  Argcn- 
tioa,"  Palaeonl.  Anumna,  vol.  iii.,  An.  Mus.  (La  PlaU,  1894): 
C.  w.  Andrews,  "  On  a  Skull  of  Orycttnpus  t^mryi  from  Ssmoi," 
Proc  Zctt.  Sec  iMidm  (1896);  G.  E.  Smith,  " Ihe  Brain  in  the 
Edentata,"  7Va»i.  Xtrta.  Sk.  Lnimi,  vol.  viL  (18m) :  W.  B.  Scott, 
"  Mammalia  of  the  Santa  Crux  Bed^—Dttsypoda,  Sep.  PrinaUm 
Biped,  to  Palamia,  voL  v.  (1903) :  H.  F.  Oibom,  "  An  Armadillo 
from  the  Middle  Eocene  of  North  America,"  Btdt.  Amer.  Uns,  vol. 


an.  12  (190A);  J.  A.  Allen.  "  The  Tanundoa  Anteaters,"  T.C., 
3]     (1904);    F.    Ameghino,      "  Les     Edentis   foasT 
France  et  d'Alleniagne,"  Ann.  Mus.  Buenos  Aires, yd.  xiii.  I 


art. 


e  et  d'AUemagne,"  Ann.  Mus.  Buenos  Aires,  vd.  xiii.  (1905); 
E.  LOnnberv.  "  On  a  new  Orycteropiu,"  and  "  Remarks  on  the 
dentition  01  the  Tubulidentata,"  Arehso  filr  Zoototie,  vol.  itL 
No.  3(1906).  (R.L.*) 

BDBHTON,  a  town  and  the  county-seat  of  Chowan  county. 
North  Carolina,  U.S.  A.,  on  Edcnton  Bay,  an  estuary  of  Albemarle 
sound,  near  tbe  month  of  Chowan  river,  in  tbe  N.E.  part  of 
the  State.  Pop.  (1890)  9205;  (1900)  3046  (2090 negroes);  (1910) 
2789.  It  is  served  by  the  Norfolk  &  Southern  railway,  and 
by  the  Albemarle  Steam  Navigation  Co.  In  1907  tbe  former 
projected  a  great  bridge  across  Albemarle  sound  near  the  city. 
Edenton  is  an  old  and  inuresting  town,  bos  a  number  of  fine 
old  homesteads,  and  has  broad  and  well-shaded  streets.  Lumber- 
ing and  the  shad  and  herring  fisheries  are  tbe  most  important 
industrial  ioteicsts,  and  the  town  is  a  shipping  point  for  fish, 
truck  and  other  fun  products,  cotton  and  peanuts.  There  is  a 
Fish  Cultural  Station  here,esublished  by  the  Federal  govenunent 
The  court-house  was  built  about  1750, 

Edenton  was  settled  about  1658,  and  was  for  some  time  knows 
as  the  "  Towne  on  Queen  Anne's  Creek  "  or  the  "  Port  of 
Roanoke  ";  in  1722  the  present  name  was  adopted  in  honour 
of  Governor  Chorics  Eden  (1673-1722),  whose  grave  is  in  St 
Paul's  churchyard  here.  Throughout  the  i8th  century  Edenton 
was  a  place  of  considerable  social  and  political  importance;  tbe 
legislative  assembly  of  North  Carolina  met  here  occasionally, 
and  here  lived  the  royal  governors  and  various  well-known 
dtiiens  of  the  province,  smong  them:  Joseph  Hewes  (1730- 
1779),  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  James 
Iredell,  Sr.  (17S0-1799),  a  Federalist  leader  and  after  1790  a 
justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  his  son  James 
Iredell,  Jr.  (1788-1853),  a  prominent  lawyer,  for  many  years  a 
member  of  tbe  state  legislature,  governor  of  North  Carolina  in 
1817-1828,  and  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1828- 
1S31.  Near  Edenton  lived  Samuel  Johnston  (<733-i8i6),  a 
prominent  leader  of  the  American  Whigs  preceding  and  during 
the  War  of  American  Independence,  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1780-17S9,  governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1787-1789, 
and  a  Federalist  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1790- 
1793.  In  1907  the  Hewes,  Iredell  sod  Johnston  homesteads 
were  still  standing.  In  a  house  fadng  the  court-house  green  the 
famous  "  Edenton  Tea  Party  "  of  fifty-one  ladies  met  on  the 
24th  of  October  1774  and  signed  resolutions  that  they  would 
not  conform  "  to  that  Pernicious  Custom  of  Drinking  Tea  "  and 
would  not  "promote  the  wear  of  any  manufacture  from  England" 
until  the  tax  on  tea  should  be  repealed.  Near  Edenton  the 
Confederate  ism  "  Albemarle,"  on  emerging  from  the  Roanoke 
river,  was  met  by  the  Union  "  double-enderx,"  "Sassacus," 
"  Matubesett,"  and  "  Miami,"  on  tbe  5th  of  May  1864;  the 
battle,  which  resulted  in  favour  of  the  Confederates,  was  a  duel 
between  the  Coofedeiate  ironclad  and  the  Union  wooden  side- 
wbceler,  the  "  Sassacus,"  which  rammed  the  "  Albemarle  "  and 
had  her  bows,  fitted  with  a  three-ton  bronxe  beak,  twisted  of! 
and  carried  away. 

BDESSA  (mod.  Vodena),  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia, 
previously  known  as  Aegae,  situated  46  m.  W.  of  Tbessalor- 
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on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  stream  in  tbe  very  centre  of  the 
Lingdom,  and  at  the  head  of  a  defile  commanding  the  approaches 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior.  It  was  the  original  residence  of 
the  Macedonian  kings  i  and  even  after  the  seat  of  govcrnmcDt 
was  removed  by  Philip  11.  to  the  more  accessible  Pella,  it 
continued  to  be  the  burial-place  of  the  royal  family.  At  the 
celebration  of  his  daughter's  marriage  here,  Philip  II.  was 
murdered  by  Pausanias  in  336  B.C.  His  son  Alexander  was 
buried  at  Memphis  through  the  contrivance  of  Ptolemy;  but 
the  bodies  of  his  granddaughter  Eurydice  and  her  husband 
Arrhidaeus'were  removed  by  Cassander  to  the  ancestral  sepulchre. 
On  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  Pyrrhus  the  royal  tombs  were 
plundered  by  the  Gallic  mercenaries.  Owing  to  its  position 
commanding  the  Via  Egnatia,  the  town  retained  its  importance 
during  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  periods.  For  its  present 
condition,  see  Vodena. 

EDESSA,  the  Greek  name  of  an  ancient  dty  of  N.W.  Meso- 
potamia (in  37°  31'  N.  lat.  and  39°  6'  E.  long.),  suggested  perhaps 
by  a  comparison  of  its  site,  or  its  water  supply,'  with  that  of  its 
Macedonian  namesake.  It  still  bears  its  earlier  name,  modified 
since  the  isth  century  (by  the  Turks?)  to  Urfa. 

The  oldest  certain  form  is  the  Aramaic  UrhSi  ("  Western " 
pronunciation  Vrh&i),  which  appears  in  Greek  as  an  adjective  as 
*Op/xi»n^,*  -vol*  (perhaps  also  as  a  fortress  with  spring,  as  'Opp4),* 
and  in  Latin  as  Orr{n)ei,*  and  (in  the  inscription  on  Abgar's  ^avc) 
Orrhrnoruim).*  The  Syriac  Chronicle  ascribed  to  Dionysius  of 
Tell-mabre  oerives  the  name  from  a  first  king  Urh3i,  son  of  ficwya, 
whom  Procopius  (De  bello  ptrsico,  i.  17)  calls  Osrocs  (cf.  below), 
connected  by  Bayer'  with  Chosroes,*  from  which  G.  Hoffmann 
would  also  derive  the  Syriac  UrhSi  {Z.D.M.G.  xxxii.  742).  The  Svriac 
town  name  has,  however,  the  form  of  an  ethnic,  and  we  may  there- 
fore with  Duval  leave  it  unexplained  (Hist.  23}.  The  fact  that  the 
Arabic  name  is  Ruh^  supports  the  hint  of  the  Graeco-I-atin  forms 
that  there  was  a  vowel  between  the  R  and  the  H.  There  is  little 
plausibility  in  the  suggestion  of  Assemani  and  others  that  Ruha 
comes  from  poij  of  Calurrhoe.  A  gentilic  of  the  form  Ru-u-ai  occurs 
in  a  letter  (of  an  Assyrian  king?)  to  chiefs  in  a  (Babylonian?)  town 
as  the  designation  of  three  captives  (Harper,  Ass.  and  Bab.  LetUrs, 
No.  287  1  =  K  94),  line  6;  cf.  Bezold,  Dte  Achdmenideninschrijten, 
p.  xii.),  who  have  Semitic  names;  and  Ru-'-u-a  is  the  name  of 
an  Aramaic  people  mentioned  with  other  Aramaeans  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  IV.,  Sargon  and  Sennacherib.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some 
such  people  may  have  settled  at  Urh5i  and  given  it  their  name, 
although  the  Ru-'-u-a  arc  always  mentioned  in  connexions  that 
imply  seats  near  the  Persian  Gulf."  The  district  name  Osroenc  for 
'0/i^Hl,  is  Greek,  perhaps  due  to  analogy  of  -Chosrocs.  It  occur* 
but  rarely  in  Syriac  (Uzroina);  e.g.  Chronicle  of  Edcssa,  §  35;'* 
elsewhere  B5th-Urhaye  (e.g.  Cureton,  Spkileg.  Syr.  20).  In  the 
time  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (c.  1 100  B.C.)  the  name  seems  to  have  been 
"  DIstrictof  (not  Edessa,  but)  tlarran  "(Annals,  vi.  71).  TheArabs 
pronounced  the  name  er-Ruha  (see  above),  and  that  form  prevailed 
till  it  ga\*e  place  to  Urfa  in  the  15th  century. 

The  Greek  name  Edessa  appears  in  the  Jerusalem  Targura  to 
Gen.  X.  10  as  HAdas  (o-i.i,  myrtle) ;  it  has  been  proposed  (cf.  Duvat, 
Ilisl.  d'Edesse,  23)  to  denve  Edessa  from  Aram,  mn,  as  though 
K=  Carthage,  New  Town:  but  Syriac  writers,  when  they  occasion- 
ally" use  the  name  (Edessa,  hoik;  so  YSqut,  Adas^).  show  no 
suspicion  of  its  being  Semitic.  According  to  Pliny,  v.  86,  Edes.vi 
was  also  called  Anlioch,  and  coins  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  with 
..     .     __  J  ..._...  _._  __.,_. ^_ti-_i — •< : — '-- -hat  he  rebuilt 
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the  legend  "  Antiocb  oii  the  Callirrhoe  "  may  imply  that  he  rebuilt 
and  renamed  the  place  (so  Ed.  Meyer  in  PauIy-VVi 
encyclapadie,  col.  I93„.  . 
OsROENE).  Pliny  indeed  seems  to  call  the  city  itself  Callirrhoe,  and 
S.  Funk  finds  it  so  named  in  the  Talmud  {Bab.  Mez.,  l8a  itno-i'* 
wvn  on  Wf:  Die  Judtn  in  Babytonien  200-500,  ii.  148;  1908); 
but  K.  Regling  {Klio,  i.  459  n.  I)  may  be  right  in  his  emendation 
which  applies  the  title  in  Pliny  to  the  sacred  spring. 

Hislctry:  Pre-IIclUnislic. — Until  excavation  gives  us  more 
definite  data  we  can  only  infer  from  its  position  on  one  of  the 

'  So  Appian,  Syr.  57 ;  cp;  Stcph.  Byz.,  s.v.  Eiiffaa :  jid  rif  tuf 
i6&Tiar  fiOtt^r. 

'Stcph.  Byz.,  s.v.  Barnii.  '  Dio.  passim. 

'  Isiclore  Charac.  I  (MQller,  Cnt-  Cr.  Uin..  i.  246). 

•  Several  times  in  PUny,  Nal.  IIisL  '  CIL.  vi.  1797. 
r  Hist.  Osrhotna  ct  Edessena,  p.  33. 

'  Written  'OffpiiTf  in  Dio  Cassius.  Excerpta,  Ixviii.  22. 

•  See  the  red.  collected  by  M.  Streck,  M.V.C.,  1906.  The  name 
occurs  in  the  same  company  in  the  fragmentary  tablet  K.  1904. 
The  mountain  Ru-u-|al,  mentioned  thrice  by  Tiglath-pileser  IV., 
is  placed  by  Billcrbeck  near  Hamadan  (Sandschak  SuUim/inia,  82, 
86,  and  map,  l8q8). 

•  Sec  further  Payne  Smith,  Thesaurus  no  6. 

"  In  translating  from  the  Greek;  also  in  Ephralm  (Duval.  Hisl, 
M,  Ik.  4)  and  the  Acts  o(  Sliarbil  (Curcton,  Arte.  Syr.  Doc.  41). 


main  thoiouihluef  Setweea  tlie  llcditemneAn  ind  the  Eut 
(see  Mesopotauu)  that  Urbli-Edessa,  possibly  beating  some 
other  name,  was  already  a  town  of  some  importance  in  the  early 
Babylonian-Assyrian  age.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
ethnographical  type  of  the  early  inhabitants,  it  must  by  the 
bcgjn^ng  of  Uie  second  last  millrnniiiin  B,c.  have  included 
HitUtes  in  the  large  sense  of  the  term,  probably  Aiyans,  and 
certainly  Semites  of  some  of  the  types  chaiacteiistic  of  early 
Assyrian  history.  Most  probably  its  people  belonged  to  the 
domain  of  the  then  more  famous  l^airftii-Cairhae,  between 
which  and  SamosaU  (on  the  Euphrates)  UrhAi  lies  midway 
(some  25-30  xa.  distant  from  each)  in  the  district  watered  by  tlie 
Ballh.  Although  at  Edessa  itself  no  cuneiform  documents  have 
yet  been  foimd,  a  little  more  than  four  hours  journey  eastwards, 
at  Anaz  (•>GulUb?)->Dai'  of  Tiglath-pileser  IV.  was  found  in 
1901  a  slab  with  a  bas-relief  and  an  inscription;  and  15-20  min. 
W.  of  Eeki-Qarrin,  in  1906  a  veiy  iatensting  6tti-ccntury 
Anyiian  inscription  (see  MesOpotaioa). 

In  the  later  Assyrian  empire  the  population  was  largely 
Anmaic-speaking;  but  S.  Schifier's  theory  (Bciheft  L  zur 
Oritnlalijliaeien  IMerattir-Zeilumf)  finds  contemporary  evidence 
of  Israelites  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edessa  in  the  second 
halfoft]ie7thcenturyB.c.  At  the  fall  of  Nineveh  many  towns  in 
Mesopotamia  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  the  Medes.  The 
period  remains  dark,  notwithstanding  the  obscure  light  that  has 
been  thrown  on  it  lately  (Pognon,  Itucriflioiu).  When  Aramaic 
began  to  take  the  place  of  Assyrian  in  written  documents  is  not 
known;  but  just  acnxa  the  Euphrates  the  change  bad  occurred 
aa  eaily  as  the  8th  century  B.C.  (Zenglrli,  Hamalh;  see  als* 
Pognon).  Certain  it  is  that  the  earliest  documents  that  have 
survived  in  Syriac,  or  Edcssene  Aramaic,  do  not  teptesent  aa 
experimental  stage.  Moreover,  although  the  Syriac  of  the 
Story  of  Atlqir  is  of  a  late  type,  the  sources  of  the  story,  traces 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  Tobit  (f.*.),  go  back  to 
the  pie-Hellenistic  period. 

Gratco-Koman  Tima. — ^According  to  a  ctedible  traditioB 
fotmd  in  Eusebius  (Esctrfia,  179),  the  Syriac  Chronicle  ascribed 
to  Dionysius  of  Tell-malixC  (TuUbeig,  61),  and  elsewhere.  Uihii 
was  renovated,  like  other  Mesopotamian  sites,  in  304  B.C.  by 
Seleucus  I.  Nicator,  who  gave  it  its  Greek  name."  It  wmild  sfaaie 
in  the  HeUenistic  culture  of  Syria,  although  the  language  of  the 
oommoo  people  would  continue  to  be  Aramaic  (E.  R.  Bevan, 
Hnue  of  Seleucus,  L  227  f.  with  reS.).  With  the  decay  of  the 
Seleucid  power,  weakened  by  Rome  and  Parthia,  the  old  influx 
from  the  desert  would  recommence,  and  an  Arabic  cJement 
begin  to  show.  Von  Gutschmid  (JJnIttsuth.,  cf.  Duval,  ch.  iai. 
end)  argues  plausibly  that  it  was  in  13s  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  VU.  Sidetes,  that  Edessa  became  the  seat  of  a  dynasty 
of  some  thirty  local  kings,  whose  succession  has  been  preserved 
in  native  sources.  The  name  of  the  first  king,  however,  appears 
in  different  forms  (cf.  above),  and  one  (OsroCs-Qrhai)  is  so 
like  that  of  the  town  that  Ed.  Meyer  suspects  the  historicity 
of  the  first  reign,  of  five  years.  The  names  of  the  other  kings — 
Abgar,  Ma'nu,  Bekr,  tic. — are  for  the  most  part  Arabic,  as  tbe 
people  (in  whose  inscriptions  the  same  mixture  of  names  occurs) 
are  called  by  rl»<sical  authors;  but  the  rulers,  among  whom 
an  occasional  Iranian  name  betnys  the  influence  of  the  dominant 
Parthians,"  would  hardly  maintain  their  distinctness  from  tbe 
Aramaic  populace.  This  state  which  lasted  for  three  centuries 
and  a  half,  naturally  varied  in  extent.'*  Bounded  on  the  W.  and 
the  N.  by  the  Eupjirates,  it  reached  at  its  widest  aa  far  ois  tbe 
Tigris.  At  such  times,  therefore,  it  included  such  towns  as 
Qantn  (Carrhae),  Nisibis,  SaiQg,  Zeugma-Birejik,  Resaena, 
Singaia,  Tigranocerta,  Saniosita,  Melitene.  Its  position  "  oa 
tbe  dangerous  verge  of  two  oontcnding  empires,"  Parthia  and 

"  On  a  passible  restoration  under  the  name  of  "  Antioch  oa  tbe 
CallirrhoV  '  see  above. 

"  The  Edesaans  used  to  call  their-lown  "  the  city.**  or  "  itc 
daughter,"  "  of  the  Parthians  "  (Cureton.  Anc.  Syr.  Doe.,  41  idt.. 
97  I.  7:  106  L  12). 

"  The  portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  steppe  under  OsilMjiuk 
influence  was,  according  to  Nsldeke  {Ztilsek.  Ait.  xxi.  155,  igoS), 
called  'Artbti  in  Syiiac. 
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Some,  determined  Its  changefnl  fortunes.  PutUan  pici- 
dominance  yielded  for  a  time  to  Armenian  (Tigranes,  88-86  B.C.). 
rhen,  at  the  time  of  the  expeditions  of  Lucullus,  Pompey  and 
Crassus,  Edessa  was  an  ally  of  Rome,  though  Abgar  II.  Arlamnes 
(6S-53)  s>Iayed  an  ambiguous  part.  In  aj>.  ri4  Abgar  VII. 
entertained  Trajan  on  his  my  back  to  Syria  (Dio  Cass,  zviii.  31); 
but  in  116,  in  consequence  of  a  gennal  rising,  his  consul  L. 
Quietus  saclccd  the  dty,  Abgar  perhaps  dying  in  the  flames, 
and  made  the  state  tributary.  Hadrian,  however,  abandoning 
Trajan's  forward  policy  in  favour  of  a  Euphrates  boundary, 
restored  it  as  a  dependency  of  Rome.  When  L.  Venis  (163-163) 
recovered  Mesopotamia  from  Farthia,  it  was  not  Edeasa  but 
Ijlarran  that  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  Roman  colony,  and 
made  the  metropolis  by  Marcus  Aurelius  (173). 

To  one  of  the  native  kings  doubtless  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
Syriac  inscription'  on  one  of  the  pair  of  pillars,  50  ft.  high, 
which  stood,  no  doubt,  in  front  of  a  temple  connected  with  some 
local  cult.  Trustworthy  data  for  determining  its  nature  are 
lacking.  One  or  both  of  the  pools  below  the  dtadel  containing 
sacred  fish  may  have  been  sacred  to  Atargatis  (;.>.),  an  Ishtar- 
Venus  deity;  and  according  to  the  Doclrint  of  Addai,  alongside 
of  Venus  were  worshipped  the  sun  and  the  moon.*  Nergal  and 
Sin  were  known  as  "  twins,"  and  connected  with  the  sign  Gemini, 
ander  the  name  ellammt,  "  the  youths  "  (cf.  Zimmem,  K.A.T. 
363).  This  makes  more  plausible  than  it  otherwise  would  be 
the  suggestion  of  J.  Rendel  Harris  that  the  great  twin  pillais 
were  connected  with  the  cult  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  that  in  the 
Acts  of  Thomas  is  to  be  seen  a  later  attempt  to  substitute  other 
"  twins,"  viz.  Jesus  and  Judas-Thomas  (Addai),  whom  legend 
buried  "  in  Britio  Edessenorum "  (explained  by  Hamack  as 
the  Edcssan  dtadel:  Aram.  birlMa).' 

Whether  it  was  at  Edessa  that  a  Jewish  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  Syriac  was  made,*  under  the  encouragement 
perhaps  of  the  favour  of  the  royal  house  of  Adiabene  (Josephus, 
Bdl.  Jad.  IL  19. 4),  or  whether  that  work  was  done  in  Adiabene,* 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  That  the  translation  did  not  share 
the  fate  of  the  other  non-CHuistian  Syriac  writings,  which  did 
not  survive  the  X3th  century  (see  Svsuc  LrrERATusz),  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  adopted  (after  being  revised)  by 
the  Christians,  and  thus  rescued.  Although  the  beginnings  of 
Christianity  at  Edessa  are  enshrouded  in  the  mists  of  legend, 
and  the  first  mention  of  Christian  communities  in  Osrholine  and 
the  towns  there  is  connected  with  the  part  they  played  in  the 
paschal  controversy  (c.  a.d.  igi),  it  has  been  reasonably  urged 
that  the  legends  imply  a  fact,  namely  that  Christianity  began 
in  the  Jewish  colony,  perhaps  by  the  middle  of  the  mi  century, 
although  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Syrian  church  may  have  been 
farther  east.  In  Adiabene.'  Farts  of  the  New  Testament  were 
certainly  translated  into  Syriac  in  the  snd  century,  although 
whether  the  "  Old  Syriac  "  (so  e.;.  Hjelt)  or  the  Diatcssaron  (so 
Burkitt)  came  first,  is  uncertain.  About  the  end  of  the  }nd 
century  Edessene  Christianity  seems  to  have  made  a  fresh 
beginning:  the  ordination  of  FalQt  by  Serapioo  of  Antioch  may 
mean  that  things  ecclesiastical  took  a  westward  trend,  and  it 
is  possible  (so  Burkitt)  that  the  "  Old  Syriac  "  New  Testament 
version  was  now  introduced.  A  strong  man  offered  himself  in 
Bardai^  (f.r.;  Bardesanes),  to  whom  perhaps  we  owe  the  finest 
Syriac  poem  extant,  the  "  Hymn  of  the  Soul,"  though  orthodoxy 
rejected  him.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Abgar  IX.,  at  whose 
court  Julius  Africanus  stayed  for  a  while.  A  Syrian  official 
record  from  this  reign,  preserved  in  the  Eitssene  ChrmUlt, 
gives  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  a  violent  flood  (autumn, 
301)  of  the  Daiftn  river  which  did  much  damage,  destroying 

*>  The  Inscription,  which  Is  difficult  to  read,  connects  the  structure 
with  Shalmat  the  queen,  daughter  of  MaSiu,  who  cannot  be  identified 
with  eertainty,  and  refers  to  some  image(s),  which  profaably  excited 
tbe  pioaa  vandalism  of  tike  Arabs. 

*  Nebo  and  Bd  (Poor.  Addai,  31)  may  come  from  the  Old  TesU- 
inent  (Burkitt). 

•  S.B.A.W.f  1904, 010  ff. 

■  So, «.f .  F. C.  BurUtt, BaHy BatUm Ckrutmity.n. 
"'  -  ~  " Slnilt«t>,»9tB. 


'  Marquart,  Oila>Ml.,iHid  Mnm^ 
*  Marquart,  tf.  eil. 


amongst  oUier  tUngs  "  the  palace  of  Abgar  the  Grrat,"  rebuilt 
as  a  summer  palace  by  Abgar  IX.,  and  "  the  temple  of  the  church 
of  the  Christians."  The  form  of  this  last  statement  shows  that 
at  the  timed  writing  (sa6)  the  nilets  had  not  adopted  Christiam'ty 
themsdves.  Abgar  DC  is  now  cxunmonty  supposed  to  be  the 
ruler  to  whom  the  famous  legend  was  first  attached  (see  Abcas); 
but  though  he  vidted  Rome  there  is  no  proof  that  he  ever  became 
a  Christian  (Gomperx,  in  ArdOototftdnpip-aphixht  Mitteaungm 
ma  Osltrrekk-Ungani,  xix.  154-157).  It  was  ai  Edessa  that 
Caracalla,  who  made  it  a  mHitaiy  colony  under  the  style  of 
Colonia  Marda  Edessenorum,  spent  the  winter  of  S16-917,  and 
near  there  that  he  was  murdered.  The  religious  philosophical 
treatise  preserved  under  the  title  of  Boot  of  the  Laws  of  Ike  Lands 
was  probably  produced  at  this  time  by  a  pupil  of  Bardesanes, 
and  the  Ads  of  Tkomas  in  its  original  form  may  have  followed 
not  long  after. 

Sassaithm  Period. — ^In  3i6  the  Parthian  empire  gave  place 
to  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidae,  whose  claim  tq  the  andent 
Achaemenian  empire  led  to  constant  strug^e  with  Rome  in 
which  Edeasa  natorallysttSered.  The  native  state  was  restored 
by  Gotdian  in  349;  but  In  244  it  became  again  directly  subject 
to  Rome.  The  Edessan  martyrs  SharbCl  and  BatsamyH,  whose 
"  Acts  "  in  legendary  form  have  come  down  to  us,  may  have 
perished  in  the  Decian  persecution.  In  160  the  dty  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Persians  under  Shapur  I.,  and  Valerian  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  its  gates.  Odaenathus  of  Palmyra 
(d.  367),  however,  wrested  Mesopotamia  from  the  Persians; 
but  Aurelian  defeated  his  successor  Zenobia  at  Emesa  (173), 
and  Cams,  who  died  in  383  in  an  expedition  against  the  Persians, 
and  Galerius  (297)  carried  the  frontier  again  to  the  Tigris. 
Diodetian's  persecution  secured  the  martyr's  crown  for  the 
Edessencs  Shamfina,  Guria  (397),  and  l^abblb  (309),  and  shortly 
thereafter  Ludan  "  the  martyr,"  who  though  bom  at  Samosata 
received  his  training  at  Edessa,  but  the  bishop  QOna,  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  "the  great  church "  by  the  sacred  pool, 
somehow  escaped.  Edessa  can  claim  no  share  in  "  the  Persian 
Sage  "  Aphrahat  or  Afrahat  (Aphraatcs);  but  Epbraem,  after 
bewailing  in  Nisibis  the  suS^ngs  of  the  great  Persian  war  under 
Constantius  and  Juh'an,  when  Jovian  in  363  ceded  most  of 
Mesopotamia  to  Shapur  n.,  the  persecutor  of  the  Christians, 
settled  in  Edessa,  which  as  the  seat  of  his  famous  school  (called 
"  the  Persian ")  grew  greatly  in  importance,  and  attracted 
scholars  from  all  duections.  Ha  taught  and  wrote  vigorously 
against  the  Arians  and  other  heretics,  and  although  just  after  his 
death  (373)  the  emperor  Valens  banished  the  orthodox  from 
Edessa,  they  returned  on  the  emperor's  death  in  378.  Under 
Zenobius,  disdple  of  Ephraem,  studied  the  voluminous  writer, 
Isaac  of  Antioch  (d.  circ,  460).  RabbQla  perhaps  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  ice  of  Edessa  (411-435),  in  the  year  which  pro- 
duced the  oldest  dated  Syriac  MS.,  to  his  asceticism,  and  it 
was  to  his  time  that  the  sojourn  there  of  the  "  Man  of  God  " 
(Alexis)  was  assigned;  but  he  won  from  the  Nestorians  the 
title  of  the  Tyrant  of  Edessa.  In  particular  he  exerted  himself 
to  stamp  out  the  use  of  the  Diatessaron  in  favour  of  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Syriac  version  of  which  probably  now  took  the  form 
known  as  the  Peshitta.  When  the  popular  Nestorianism  of  the 
Syrians  was  condemned  at  Epbesua  (431)  it  began  to  gravitate 
eastwards,  Nisibis  becoming  its  eventual  headquarters;  but 
Edessa  and  the  western  Syrians  refused  to  bow  to  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (451)  when  it  condemned  Monophysitism.  In 
and  around  Edessa  the  theological  strife  raged  hotly.'  When, 
however,  Zeno'a  edict  (489)  ordered  the  dosing  of  the  Khool  of 
the  Persians  at  Edessa,  East  and  West  drifted  apart  more  and 
more;  the  ecdesiastical  writer  Naisai,  "the  Harp  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  fled  to  Nisibis  about  489.  Till  about  this  time  Syriac 
influence  was  strong  in  Armenia,  and  some  Syriac  works  have 
survived  only  in  Armenian  trandations.  In  the  opening  years 
of  the  6th  century  the  Persian-Roman  War  (503-506)  found  a 
chronider  In  the  anonymous  Edessene  history  known  till  recently 
as  the  Chronicle  of  Joshua  Stylitcs.    Whether  Edessa  received 

'Some  one  found  time,  however,  to  produce  the  oldest  daUd  MS. 
of  a  portion  of  the  Bible  in  any  language. 
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from  the  empeior  Justin  I.  the  additional  name  of  JiutinopoUs 
Duy  be  imcertaia  (see  Hallier,  up.  at.  p.  is8);  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  renewed  axA  fortified  after  the  "  fourth  "  flood  in 
525  (Procop.  Pert.  ii.  17;  Dt  aedific.  ii.  7).  About  this  time, 
according  to  NSldelce,  an  anonymous  Edessene  wrote  the 
Romance  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  wMch  so  many  Arab  writers 
use  as  a  history.  Chosroes  I.  AnushicwSn  succeeded  in  540, 
according  to  the  last  entry  in  the  Edessene  Cliromcle,  in  exacting 
a  large  tribute  from  Edusa;  but  in  544  he  besieged  it  in  vain. 
A  few  years  hiter  Jacob  Baradaeus,  with  Edessa  as  centre  of 
his  bishopric,  was  carrying  on  tlie  propaganda  of  Monophysitism 
wliich  won  for  the  adherents  of  that  creed  the  name  of  Jacobites 
(q.j.).  The  valuable  Syriac  Chranide  just  referred  to  probably 
was  compiled  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century. 

Islam. — In  the  first  decade  of  the  next  century  Edcssa  was 
taken  by  Chosroes  U.,  and  a  large  part  of  the  papulation  trans- 
ported to  eastern  Persia.  Within  a  score  of  years  it  was  recovered 
by  the  emperor  Heradius,  who  reviewed  a  large  army  under 
Us  walls.  The  prophet  of  Islam  was  now,  however,  building  up 
his  power  in  Arabia,  and  although  Heraclius  paid  no  heed  to 
the  letter  demanding  his  adhesion  which,  be  received  from 
Medina  (628),  and  the  deputation  of  fifteen  Rahawiyin  who 
paid  homage  in  630  were  not  Edessenes  but  South  Arabians, 
a  few  years  later  (636  ? )  Heradius's  attempts,  from  Edessa 
as  a  centre,  to  effect  an  organized  opposition  to  the  victorious 
Arabs  were  defeated  by  Sa'd,  and  he  fell  back  on  Samoslta. 
The  terms  on  which  Edessa  definitely  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Moslems  (638)  under  Riy&d  are  not  ceftain  (BaUdhurl).  As  it 
now  ceased  to  be  a  frontier  dty  it  lost  in  importance.  In  668 
occurred  another  destructive  flood  (Theophanes,  p.  537),  and 
in  678  an  earthquake  which  destroyed  part  of  the  "  old  church," 
which  the  caliph  Mo'iwiya  I.  is  said  to  have  repaired.  To  the 
latter  part  of  the  century  belongs  the  activity  of  Edessa's  bishop 
Jacob,  whose  chronide  is  unfortunatdy  lost.  It  may  have  been 
the  impulse  given  by  the  final  supremacy  of  the  caliphate  to 
the  long  process  which  eventually  substituted  a  new  branch 
of  Semitic  speech  for  the  Aramaic  (which  had  now  prevailed 
for  a  millennium  and  a  halO,  that  led  Jacob  to  adopt  the  Greek 
vowel  signs  for  use  in  Syriac  A  century  later  llieophilus  of 
Edessa  (d.  785),  author  of  a  lost  history,  translated  into  Syriac 
"  the  two  books  of  the  poet  Homer  on  the  Conquest  of  the  dty 
of  Ilion."  When  the  BagdSd  caliphs  lost  control  of  their 
dominions,  Edessa  shared  the  fortunes  of  western  Mesopotamia, 
changing  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  Egyptian  dynasties  and  Arab 
chieftains.  In  the  loth  century  al-Mas'Qdl,  writing  in  the  very 
year  in  which  it  happened,  tells  how  the  Mahommedan  ruler 
of  Edessa,  with  the  permission  of  the  caliph,  purchased  peace 
of  the  emperor  Romanus  Lecapenus  by  surrendering  to  hini  the 
napkin  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  wherewith  he  had  dried  himself  after 
his  baptism.  The  transbtion  of  the  Holy  Icon  of  Christ  from 
Edessa  is  commemorated  on  the  16th  of  August  (Cal.  Byzant). 
A  few  years  later  Ibn  ^aukal  (978)  estimates  the  ntunber  of 
churches  in  the  dty  at  more  than  300,  and  al-Mo|(addasI  (985) 
describes  its  cathedral,  with  vaulted  ceiling  covered  with  mosaics, 
as  one  of  the  four  wonders  of  the  world.  In  1031  the  emperor 
recovered  Edessa;  but  in  1040  it  fell  into  the  hands  of -the 
Seljuks,  whose  progress  had  added  a  large  element  of  Armenian 
refugees  to  the  population  of  OsrhoCne.  There  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  to  discredit  Maqild's  statement  that  it  was  three 
brother  architects  from  Edessa  that  the  Armenian  minister 
Badr  al-Gamili  employed  to  buHd  three  of  the  fine  dty  gates  of 
Cairo  (1087-iogi).  The  empire  soon  recovered  Edessa,  but  the 
resident  made  himself  independent.  Thoros  applied  for  help 
to  Baldwin,  brother  and  successor  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  in  the 
First  Crusade,  who  in  1098  took  possession  of  the  town  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  a  Burgundian  countship,  which  included 
Samosata  and  SarO^,  and  was  for  half  a  century  the  eastern 
bulwark  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.'  The  local  Armenian 
historian,  howevef,  Matthew  of  Edessa,  tells  of  oppression, 
decrease  of  population,  ruin  of  churches,  neglect  of  agriculture. 

'The  counts  were:  Baldwin  I.  (1098),  Baldwin  II.  (lioo), 
JoncUn  I.  (1119),  Joscelin  II.  (il]i-ii47). 


With  the  campaign  of  Maudud  in  tiro  fortane  began  to  ia« 
the  Moslems.  Edessa  had  to  endure  siege  after  siege.  Finally, 
in  1 144  it  was  stormed,  Matthew  being  among  the  slain,  by 
'Imtd  ud-DIn  ZengI,  niler  of  Mosul,,  under  Joscelin  U.,  aa 
achievement  celebrated  as  "the  conquest  of  conquests,"  far 
laying  the  responsibility  of  which  not  on  God  but  on  the  absence 
of  the  Frankish  trtxips,  an  Edessan  monk,  John,  bishop  of 
QarrSn  (d.  1165),  brought  down  upon  himself  the  whole  bench 
of  bishops.  Edessa  suffered  still  more  in  1146  after  an  attempt 
to  recover  it.  Churches  were  now  turned  into  mosques.  The 
consternation  produced  in  Europe  by  the  news  of  its  fate  kd 
to  "  the  Second  Crusade."  In  1182  it  fell  to  Saladin,  whose 
nephew  recovered  it  when  it  had  temporarily  passed  (1234) 
to  the  sultan  of  Rflm;  but  the  "  Eye  of  Mesopotamia  "  never 
recovered  the  brilliance  of  earlier  days.  The  names  it  con- 
tributed to  Arabic  literature  an  unimportant.  By  timely  sur- 
render (1268)  it  escaped  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  HOl&ka  and 
his  Monguls  on  Sartlg  (Barhebraeus,  Chron.  Aroi.,  Beirflt  ed., 
486).  MostauO  describies  a  great  cupola  of  finely  worked  stone 
still  standing  by  a  court  over  a  hundred  yards  square  (1340). 
All  b.  Yazd  in  his  account  of  the  campaigns  of  TImOr,  who 
reduced  Mesopotamia  in  1393,  still  calls  the  dty  (1425)  RuhL 
In  1637,  when  Amurath  IV.  conquered  Bagdsd  and  annexed 
Mesopotamia,  it  passed  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  by 
whom  it  is  called  Urfa. 

The  Modern  Town. — Urfa  lies  north-east  of  the  Nimrud  Dagh. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  strengthened  by  square  towers  at 
distances  of  18-20  steps,  probably  dating  in  its  present  conditioa 
from  medieval  Mahommedan  times.  On  a  height  in  a  comer 
towards  the  west,  overtopping  the  town  by  100-200  ft.,  are  the 
remains  of  the  old  dtadel,  and  the  two  famous  Corinthian 
columns'  known  as  "  the  Throne  of  NimrOd."  In  the  hallow 
between  this  height  and  the  town  rise  two  springs  which  fata 
ponds,  the  farther  removed  of  which  from  the  dtadel  is  known 
as  Birket  al-KhaU,  doubtless  the  Callirrhoe  of  the  classical 
writers,  and  contains  the  sacred  fish,  estimated  by  J.  S.  Bucking- 
ham at  20,000,  and  the  nearer  as  *Ain  Zalkha  (i.e.  Zuleikha,  the 
wife  of  Potipbar).  On  the  north  edge  of  the  Birket  al-KhaCl 
(see  plan  in  Sachau,  p.  197)  is  the  great  mosque  of  Abraham, 
the  interior  of  which  is  described  by  J.  S.  Buckingham  {TrattU, 
pp.  108-110).  Diagonally  opposite  the  mosque  is  a  house  with  a 
square  tower,  which  is  locally  beh'eved  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
famous  andent  schooL  The  waters  of  the  two  pools  make  thai 
way  in  a  single  stream  southwards  out  of  the  town.  The  once 
dangerous  stream  Dai^  (Zupris)  no  longer  flows  southwards 
through  the  town,  but  endrdes  it  on  the  north  and  east  in  the 
channd  of  the  old  moat.  This  stream,  now  called  Kara  Kuyun, 
and  the  other  are  exhausted  in  the  irrigation  of  the  gardens 
lying  south-east  of  the  town,  except  when  fuller  than  usual, 
when  they  reach  the  Balth.  Not  far  east  of  the  sacred  pool  is 
the  largest  building  in  the  town,  the  recent  Armenian  Gregorian 
cathedral,  whose  American  bells  were  first  heard  during  Sachau's 
visit  in  1879.  About  the  middle  of  the  town  is  the  htrgest  mosqoe, 
Vlu  6aml  (parts  of  it  probably  pre-Islamic),  which  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Christian  church  reckoned  by  the  early 
Mahommedan  writers  a*  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Is 
the  bazaar,  which  lies  between  the  chief  mosque  and  the  sacred 
pool,  and  contains  several  streets,  are  displayed  not  only  the 
native  woollen  stuffs,  pottery  and  sSver  work,  but  alio  a  coi^tder- 
able  variety  of  European  goods,  espedally  doth  stuffs.  The 
prindpal  manufactures  are  &ie  cotton  stuffs  and  yellow  leather. 
The  streets  are  of  course  narrow  and  winding;  but  the  bonscs 
are  well  built  of  stone.  The  outskirts  are  occupied  by  meloa 
gardens,  vineyards  and  mulberry  plantations,  lie  fertile  jdain 
south  of  ttie  town  is  noted  for  its  wheat  and  fine  pasture.  The 
dimate  is  healthy  except  in  summer;  the  "Aleppo  button" 
(see  Baodw,  vilayet),  a  painful  boil,  is  common.  Tlie  rocky 
heights  south  and  west  of  the  town,  whence  the  building  mataia) 
is  largely  obtained,  are  full  of  natural  and  artificial  caverns,  once 
used  as  dwellings,  doisteis  and  graves,  where  are  most  o{  the 

'Pictures  in  Burkitt,  Earfy  But.  Ckritt.,  frontispiece;  P.S..B Jl. 
xxviii.  131  f. ;  J.  R.  Harris,  7m  Htanly  Twim. 
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inscriptions  published  hy  Sachau,  who  also  visited  and  describes 
(pp.  204-306)  the  Der  Ya'qQb,  nearly  two  hours  distant. 

Urfa  is  the  capital  of  a  sanjak  of  the  same  name,  in  the  vilayet 
of  Aleppo.  The  population  was  estimated  by  Olivier  in  1796 
at  30,000  to  24,000,  by  Buckingham  at  50,000,  by  Chcrnik  in 
1873  at  40,000,  by  Sachau  in  1879  at  50,000,  in  Baedeker's 
Handbook  in  1006  at  jo,ooo.  Vice-Consul  Fitzmaurice  said 
that  before  December  1895  it  wascloseon6s,ooo,  of  whom  about 
ao,ooo  were  Armenian,  3000  or  4000  Jacobites,  Syrian-Catholic, 
Greek-Catholic,  Maronitcs  and  Jews,  and  the  remaining  40,000 
Turkish,  Kurdian  and  Arab  Mahommcdans.  Two  barbarous 
massacres  occurred  on  the  28th  and  2oih  of  October  and  the 
aSth  and  apih  of  December  18Q5;  126  Armenian  families  were 
absolutely  wiped  out.  He  believes  thai  8000  Armenians  perished 
in  the  sea>nd  massacre.  The  Deutsche  Orient-Mission  has  its 
chief  seat  in  Urfa,  and  there  have  for  years  been  American  and 
French  missions.  The  Germans  have  an  orphanage  with  300 
Armenian  children,  a  carpet  factory  and  a  medical  station.  The 
American  school  had  some  years  ago  250  pupils. 

AUTHOtiTFP-S. — Inwriptlonal:  H.  Po(rnon.  Inscriptions  sfmittques 
dela  Syrie^de  la  Mciopotamie  et  de  la  region  dg  Mossoul  (1907,  1908); 
Sachau,  "  Edcsscniscne  Inschriftcn."  m  Z.D.M.C.  xxxvi.  143-167; 
F.  C.  Burkitt,  "The  Throne  of  Nimrod,"  in  P.S.B.A.  xxviii.  149- 
■  55  (1906);  J.  Rcndcl  Harris,  The  Cull  of  the  Heavenly  Twins  (1906); 
NCldcKe,  "Syrische  Inschriftcn,"  in  Z.A.  xxi.  151-161.  375-388 
(1908).  Literary:  Ludwig  Hallicr.  Unlersuchunien  uber  die  Edes- 
$eni\che  Chronik  mil  dem  Syriscken  Text  (1893);  F.  Nau,  Analyse  des 
parlies  infdiU-s  de  la  chronique  atlribuee  d  Denys  de  TeUma^rc  (1898) ; 
j.-B.  Chabot,  Chronique  de  Denys  dc  Tell-Afafire.  qualriimepartie 
h  895) ;  VV.  U'right ,  Tke  Chronicle  of  Joshua  the  Slylite  ( 1 882) ;  Bayer. 
HistoriaOsrkoenaet  Edessena  (St  Petersburg,  1784), collectsthc refer- 
ences in  clasiical  authors;  for  the  coinage  see  references  in  von  Gut- 
srhmid  (lee  K'low).  Discus-stons:  A.  von  Gutschmid,  "  Untersuch- 
ungcn  fiber  die  Gcschichic  dcs  Ktinijjrcichs  Osroiine  "  (in  Mcmoires 
deVacad,  imper.  des  sciences  de  St-Pttenb.  vii.  scf.  tome'35.  No.  i, 
1887):  L.-J.  rixeront,  Les  Origines  de  I'fglise  d'Edesse  et  la  tegende 
4'Abgar  (188H):  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Die  Edesscnische  Ab^arsage  krilisck 
nntersMkt  (tftSo) ;  K.  C.  A.  Matthes,  Die  Edess.  Abgarsage  auf  ikre 
Fortbiiduni  untcrsucht  (1882);  F.  Nau,  Une  Biographie  infdiU  de 
Bardesane  Vasirohgue  (1807);  Bardesane  I'astrologue:  U  livre  des 
tots  des  Pay:^  (1899);  A.  HilRcnrcld,  Bardesanes.  der  letzie  Gnostiker 
(1864);  A.  A.  Bcvan,  "  The  Hymn  of  the  Soul  "  {in  Texts  and  Studies. 
1897);    F.    C.    Burkitt,    Early   Eastern    Christianity   (1904);    J.    R 


Harris,  The  Vioscuri  in  Christian  Legend  (1903),  and  The  Cult  of  the 

"^oins  (1906);  the  histories  of  Rome,  Persia,  Crusades, 

[c;    Rubens    Duval,    Histmre    politique,    relizieuse    el 


Heavenly  twins  (^906);  the  histories  < 
Mongols,    Ac  -  - 

litteraire  d'Etl' 


Rome,   Persia,  Crusades, 

politique,    relizteuse    e 

'esse  jusqu'd  la  fircmiire  croisade  (1892),  a  useful  com 

Rilation  reprinted  from  the  Journ.  As.;  the  excellent  article  by  E. 
Icyer  in  r.iuly-VVis50wa,  Realencyclopadie,  1933-1938.  Topo- 
traphy:  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Travels  in  Mesopotamia  (1827);  E. 
acnau.  Rei$e  in  Syrien  u.  Mesopotamien  (1883),  189-210;  cf.  Duval. 
of.  dl.  chap.  i. :  C  Rilter,  Erdkunde.  xi.  315-356.  Map  of  town  in 
Niebuhr,  Voyagecn  /1ri36iV,reproduced  with  modifications  in  Wright, 
Ckton.  Josh.  StyL;  also  a  map  in  Rcclus,  Univ.  Gcog.  ix.  232.  Four 
pictures  of  the  town  in  Burkitt,  Early  East.  Christ.       (H.  VV.  H.} 

EDF0»  in  Coptic  Albd,  a  town  of  Upper  Egyjit,  4S4  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Cairo  by  rail,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  railway  station 
being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Pop.  (1907)  19,262. 
The  inhabitants  manufacture  earthenware,  which  fuids  ready 
sale  all  through  Eg)^!.  The  ancient  Atb5  {ApollinopoUs  Magna) 
was  capital  of  the  second  nomc  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  great 
sandstone  temple  is  practically  complete  (sec  Architecture: 
EiyPi)-  It  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  structure  entirely 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  central  part  of  the  building, 
begun  by  Ptolemy  III.  Eucrgctcs  in  237  B.C.,  was  6nished  by 
his  successor  in  212;  the  portico,  court,  pylons  and  surrounding 
wall  were  added  by  Ptolemy  Eucrgclcs  II.,  Soler  II.  and 
Alexander  I.;  but  the  decoration  was  not  finished  till  57  B.C. 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  XIII.  Neos  Dionysus.  The  god  of  AtbO 
was  a  form  of  Horus  (Apollo)  as  the  sun-god;  his  most  char- 
acteristic representation  is  as  the  disk  of  the  sun  with  outspread 
wings,  so  often  seen  over  the  doors  of  shrines,  at  the  top  of 
stelae,  &c.  In  the  temple,  where  he  is  often  figured  as  a  falcon- 
beaded  man,  he  is  associated  with  Hathor  of  Dcndcra  and  the 
child  Harscmteus. 

See  Baedekers  Egypt :  Ed.  Naville,  Texles  rctatifs  au  mylhe  d'llorus 
recneillis  dans  le  temple  d'Edfou.  (F.  Ll.  G.) 

n>GAR  (Eadcar),  king  of  the  English  (944-975),  was  the 
younger  son  of  Edmund  the  Magni^ccnt  and  .^fgifu.    As  early 


as  955  he  signed  a  charter  of  his  uncle  Eadred,  and  In  957  the 
Mercian  nobles,  discontented  with  the  rule  of  his  elder  brother 
Eadwig,  made  him  king  of  England  north  of  the  Thames.  On 
Che  death  of  his  brother  in  October  959  Edgar  became  king  of 
a  united  England.  Immediately  on  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Mercia  Edgar  recalled  St  Dunstan  from  exile  and  bestowed 
on  him  first  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  and  then  that  of 
London.  In  961  Dunstan  was  transbted  to  Canterbury,  and 
throughout  Edgar's  reign  he  was  his  chief  adviser,  and  to 
him  must  be  attributed  much  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
this  time. 

The  reign  of  Edgar  was  somewhat  uneventful,  but  two  things 
stand  out  clearly:  his  ecclesiastical  policy  and  his  imperial 
position  in  Britain.  Edgar  and  Dunstan  were  ah*kc  determined 
to  reform  the  great  monastic  houses,  and  to  secure  that  they 
shoidd  be  restored  once  more  to  their  true  owners  and  not  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  secular  priests  or  eanonici,  whose  life  and 
discipline  alike  seem  to  have  been  extremely  lax.  In  this  reform 
Edgar  was  helped  not  only  by  St  Dunstan  but  also  by  Oswald 
of  Worcester  and  i£thelwold  of  Winchester.  The  priests  of  the 
old  and  new  monasteries  at  Winchester,  at  Chertsey  and  at 
Milton  Abbas  were  repkiced  by  monks,  and  in  monastic  discipline 
the  old  rule  of  St  Benedict  was  restored  in  all  its  strictness. 

The  coronation  of  Edgar  was,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
delayed  tjll  the  Whitsunday  of  973.  It  took  place  with  much 
ceremony  at  Bath,  and  vras  followed  shortly  after  by  a  general 
submission  to  Edgar  at  Chester.  Six,  or  (according  to  later 
chroniclers)  eight  kings,  including  the  kings  of  Scotland  and 
Strathclydc,  plighted  their  faith  that  they  would  be  the  king's 
fcllow-workers  on  sea  and  land.  The  historical  truth  of  this 
story  has  been  much  questioned;  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  true  in  its  main  outlines,  though  we  need  not  accept 
the  details  about  Edgar's  having  been  rowed  oA  the  Dee  by 
eight  kings. 

Two  isolated  and  unexplained  incidents  are  also  recorded  in 
the  chronicle:  first,  the  ravaging  of  Westmorland  by  the 
Scandinavian  Thored,  son  of  Gunnerc,  in  967;  and  second,  the 
ravaging  of  Thancl  by  Edgar's  own  command  in  970. 

Edgars  death  took  place  in  the  year  975,  and  he  was  buried  at 
Glastonbury.  By  his  vigorous  rule  and  his  statesmanlike  policy 
Edgar  won  the  approval  of  his  people,  and  in  the  Saxon  chronicle 
we  have  poems  commemorating  his  coronation  and  death,  and 
describing  his  general  character.  The  only  fault  ascribed  to  him 
is  a  too  great  love  for  foreigners  and  for  foreign  customs.  Edgar 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  provincial  administration,  and  to 
him  has  been  attributed  the  reorganization  of  the  English  fleet 
The  characteristic  feature  of  his  rule  was  his  love  of  peace,  and 
by  efficient  administration  he  secured  it. 

Edgar  formed  an  irregular  union  In  961  with  WulTthryth,  an 
inmate  of  the  convent  at  Wilton,  who  bore  him  a  daughter 
Eadgyth.  He  next  married  ^thclOxd,  "  the.  white  duck," 
daughter  of  Eari  Ordmftr,  who  bore  him  a  son,  afterwards 
known  as  Edward  the  Martyr.  Finally  he  was  united  to 
^Ifthryth,  daughter  of  Earl  Ordgar,  who  became  the  mother 
of  the  i£theting  Edmund  (d.  971)  and  of  ^thclrcd  the 
Unready, 

AcTHORirres. — Saxon  Chroniele  (ed.  Plummcrand  Earle,  Oxford), 
siA.  ann. ;  ViUs  Sancti  OswaJdi  {Historians  of  the  Church  of  York,  ed. 
Ratne,  Rolls  Serin);  William  of  Malmesbury,  Gesta  regum  (ed. 
Stubbs,  Rolls  Series);  Birch,  Cartularium  Saxonicum,  vol.  iii.  Nos. 
1047-1319;  F.  Liebcrmann,  A.S.  Laws,  i.  192-216;  "  Florence  of 
Worcester  "  (Afe».  Hist.  Bril.);  E.  W.  Robertson,  Hisloricai  Essays, 
pp.  189-315.  (A.  Mw.) 

BDOAR,  or  Eadcar  (c.  1050-r.  1130),  called  the  ^thcling, 
was  the  son  of  Edward,  a  son  of  the  English  king  Edmund 
Ironside,  by  his  wife  Agatha,  a  kinswoman  of  the  emperor 
Henry  II.,  and  was  bom  probably  in  Hungary  some  time  before 
1057,  the  year  of  his  father's  death.  After  the  death  of  Harold 
in  1066,  Archbishop  Aldrcd  and  the  citizens  of  London  desired 
to  make  him  king,  but  on  the  advance  of  William,  Edgar  and 
his  suppwrtcrs  made  their  submission.  In  1068,  after  the  failure 
of  the  first  rising  of  the  north,  Edgar  retired  to  Scotland,  wberv 
his  sbter  Margaret  married  the  Scottish  king,  Malcolm  Canrooie^ 
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Ncit  year  he  tetumed  to  take  part  in  the  second  rising,  but, 
this  proving  no  more  successful  than  the  6nt,  be  again  took 
refuge  in  Scotland.  In  X074  he  went  to  Normandy  and  made 
peace  with  William.  In  the  struggle  between  Henry  1.  and 
Robert  of  Normandy,  Edgar  sided  with  the  latter.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Tinchebrai  in  1106,  but  was 
subsequently  released.  The  date  of  bis  death  is  uncertain,  but 
he  was  certainly  alive  about  11 25. 

EOGECUMBE,  ox  Eocecoube,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  west 
of  England  family,  taken  from  the  manor  of  Edgecumbe  in 
ComwaD.  One  of  its  earlier  members  was  Sir  Richard  Edgecumbe ' 
(d.  1489),  who  was  descended  from  a  Richard  Edgecumbe  who 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Richard  was  a  member 
of  parliament  in  1467;  afterwards  he  joined  Henry,  earl  of  Rich.- 
mond,  in  Brittany,  returned  with  the  earl  to  England,  and  fought 
at  Bosworth,  where  he  was  knighted.  He  received  rich  rewards 
from  Henry,  now  King  Henry  VII.,  who  also  sent  him  on  errands 
to  Scotland,  to  Ireland  and  to  Brittany,  and  he  died,  at  Morlaiz 
on  the  8th  of  September  1489.  His  son  and  successor.  Sir  Piers 
Edgecumbe,  went  to  France  with  Henry  VIII.  in  i$i3,  and  when 
he  died  on  the  14th  of  August  1539  he  left  with  other  issue  a  son. 
Sir  Richard  Edgecumbe  (1499-1563),  a  cultured  and  hospitable 
man,  who  is  celebrated  through  Richard  Caiew's  Friendly 
XenumbroMce  0/  /Sir  Richard  Edgecumbe.  Sir  Richard's  eldest 
son.  Piers  or  Peter  Edgecumbe  (1S36-1607),  was  a  member  of 
parliament  under  Elizabeth  for  about  thirty  years. 

Another  famous  member  of  this  family  was  Richard,  ist  baton 
Edgecumbe  (1680-1758),  a  son  of  Sir  Richard  Edgecumbe. 
Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  successively 
member  of  parliament  for  St  Germans,  Plympton  and  Lostwithiel 
from  1701  to  1742;  on  two  oixasions  he  served  as  a  lord  of  the 
treasury;  and  from  1724  to  174a  he  was  paymaster-general  for 
Ireland,  becoming  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  1743. 
Edgecumbe  was  a  faithful  follower  of  Sir  Robert  WalpOle,  in 
whose  interests  he  managed  the  elections  for  the. Cornish 
boroughs,  and  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  which  took  place  in 
1741,  was  designed  to  prevent  him  from  giving  evidence  about 
Walpole's  expenditure  of  the  secret  service  money.  He  filed  on 
the  a2nd  of  November  1758.  His  son  and  successor,  Richard, 
the  3nd  baron  (1716-1761),  was  comptroller  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, a  member  of  parliament,  and  a  major-general  in  the  army. 
A  wit,  a  writer  of  verse,  a  gambler  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Horace  Walpole,  "  Dick  Edgecumbe  "  died  unmarried  on  the 
10th  of  May  1761. 

Edgecumbe's  brother,  George,  ist  earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe 
(1721-1795),  was  a  naval  ofRcer  who  saw  a  great  deal  of  service 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Succeeding  to  the  barony  on  the 
1st  baron's  death  in  1761  He  became  an  admiral  and  treasurer 
of  the  royal  household;  he  ntas  created  Viscount  Mount-Edge- 
cumbe  in  1781  and  earl  of  Mount-Edgecumbe  in  1789.  He  died 
on  the  4th  of  February  1795,  his  only  son  being  his  successor, 
Richard,  the  2nd  eari  (1764-1839),  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
earl  and  the  author  of  Musical  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Amateur. 
He  died  on  the  t6th  of  September  1839.  His  son,  Ernest 
Augustus,  the  3Td  carl  (1797-1861),  wrote  Exiraclsfrom  Joumalt 
kepi  during  Ike  ReKJulioni  at  Rome  and  Palermo. 

EDQB  HILL,  an  elevated  ridge  in  Warwickshire,  England, 
near  the  border  of  Oxfordshire.  The  north-western  face  is  an 
abrupt  cscarpmer\t  of  the  lias,  and  the  summit  of  the  ridge  is 
almost  level  for  nearly  a  m.,  at  a  height  somewhat  exceeding 
700  ft.  The  escarpment  overlooks  a  rich  lowland  watered  by 
streams  tributary  to  the  Avon;  the  gentle  eastern  slope  sends 
its  waters  to  the  Cherwcll,  and  the  ridge  thus  forms  part  of  the 
divide  between  the  basins  of  the  Severn  and  the  Thames.  Edge 
Hill  gave  name  to  the  first  battle  of  the  Great  Rebellion  (q.*.), 
fought  on  the  23rd  of  October  1642.  Charles  I.,  marching  on 
London  from  the  north-west,  was  here  met  by  the  parliamentary 
forces  under  Robert  Dcvcreux,  earl  of  Essex.  The  royah'sts 
were  posted  on  the  hill  while  the  enemy  was  in  the  plain  before 
Kineton.  But  the  rash  advice  of  Prince  Rupert  determined  the 
king  to  give  up  the  advantage  of  position;  he  descended  to  Ibe 
attack,  and  though  Rupert  binuelf  was.  successful  against  the 


opposing  cavalry,  he  was  checked  by  the  arrival  of  a  regiaient 
with  artillery  under  Hampden,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
royalist  infantry  was  driven  back.  The  pariiamentarians, 
however,  lost  the  more  heavily,  and  though  both  sides  claimed 
the  advantage,  the  king  was  able  to  advance  and  occupy 
Banbury. 

EDGEWORTH,  MARIA  (1767-1849),  Usb  novrUst,  second 
child  and  eldest  daughter  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  («.*.) 
and  his  fiist  wife,  Anna  Maria  Elcrs,  was  bom  in  the  house  of 
her  maternal  grandparents  at  Black  Bourton,  Oxfordshire,  on 
the  ist  of  January  1767.  Her  early  efforts  in  Sction  were  of  a 
suiTidcntly  melodramatic  character;  for  she  recollected  one  of 
her  schoolgirl  compositions,  in  which  the  hero  wore  a  mask  made 
of  the  dried  skin  taken  from  a  dead  man's  face.  Her. holidays 
were  often  spent  in  the  house  of  the  eccentric  lliomas  Day,  for 
whom  she  entertained  a  genuine  respect.  She  had  ample 
opportunities  for  society  among  her  father's  ndghboius  in 
Ireland,  among  whom  were  the  second  Lord  Longford,  irboie 
daughter,  "  Kitty "  Pakenham,  became  later  duchess  ol 
Wellington,  Lady  Moira  at. Castle  Forbes,  and  Maria's  aunt, 
Margaret .  Ruxton,  at  Black  Castle.  She  gained  a  first -lujid 
experience  of  the  Irish  peasantry  by  acting  as  her  father's 
assistant  in  the  management  of  the  estate.  The  Edgeworths 
were  in  Ireland  from  1793  onwards  through  that  dangerous 
period,  and  Maria's  letters,  always  gay  and  natural,  make  vay 
light' of  their  anxieties  and  their  real  perils. 

Mr  Edgeworth  encouraged  his  daughter's  literary  instincts. 
It  his  been  the  fashion  to  regard  his  influence  over  Maria's 
work  as  altogether  deplorable,  but  against  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  his  interference  must  be  weighed  the  stimulus  she 
undoubtedly  derived  from  his  powerful  mind.  Her  fiist  pubb'ca- 
tion  was  a  plea  for  female  education,  Letters  to  LUerary  toadies 
(1795),  and  in  1796  appeared  the  collection  of  stories  known  as 
The  Parent's  Assistant  (2nd  ed.,  6  vols.,  1800),  an  unpromising 
title  which  was  not  chosen  by  the  author.  The  stories  had  been 
submitted  as  they  were  written  to  the  juvenile  critics  of  the 
Edgeworth  nursery.  They  were  therefore  children's  stories 
for  children,  even  though  the  morals  were  Mr  Edgcworth's. 
In  1798  Mr  Edgeworth's  fourth  marriage  threatened  the  family 
harmony,  but  Maria  soon  became  a  dose  friend  of  her  step- 
mother. Practical  Education  (2  vols.,  1798)  was  written  iii  con- 
junction with  her  father,  who  also  collaborated  with  her  in  the 
Essay  on  Irish  Butts  (1802).  Miss  Edgeworth's  first  novel, 
CaslU  Rackrent,  an  Hibernian  Tate  taken  from  Pacts,  and  Jrom 
Ike  Manners  of  the  Irish  Squires  be/ore  the  year  ijSi,  was  wiiltcn 
without  her  father's  supervision,  and  appeared  anonymously 
in  1800.  It  is  the  story  of  an  Irish  estate  and  its  owners,  the 
Rackrents,  as  told  by  Thady,  the  steward.  Its  success  was 
immediate,  and  a  second  edition  soon  appeared  with  the  autlior's 
name.  Perhaps  because  of  the  absence  of  Richard  LovcQ 
Edgeworth's  co-operation,  the  book  is  the  most  natural  and 
vigorous  of  her  novels.  "The  course  of  the  story  is  not  altered 
to  suit  any  moral,  and  the  personages  appear  to  be  drawn 
immediately  from  the  natives  of  Edgeworthstown,  though 
Mite  Edgeworth  asserts  that  only  Thady  himself  was  an  actual 
portrait.  In  her  realistic  pictures  of  Irish  peasant  h'fe  she 
opened  up  a  new  vein  in  fiction,  and  even  if  the  unquestionable 
excellences  of  Castle  Rackrent  were  less,  it  would  still  be  a  note- 
worthy book.  In  the  "  General  Preface  "  to  the  1829  edition  o( 
his  novels  Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing  of  thepublicationof  ICarcWcy, 
says:  "  I  felt  that  something  might  be  attempted  for  my  own 
country,  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  Miss  Edgeworth  so 
fortunately  achieved  for  Ireland,"  and  in  the  "  Postscript, 
which  should  have  been  a  preface,"  in  the  original  edition  ol 
Waverley,  he  describes  his  aim  as  being  "  in.  some  distant  degree  to 
emulate  the  admirable  Irish  portraits  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  so 
different  from  the  '  Teagucs '  and  '  dear  joys '  who  so  long, 
with  the  most  perfect  family  resemblance  to  each  other,  occupied 
the  drama  and  the  novel."  Belinda  (1801)  is  a  society  novel, 
and  one  of  her  best  books.  Mr  Saintsbury  thinks  that  Miss 
Austen's  heroines  owe  something  of  their  naturalness  to.Belioda, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  break  with  the  tradition  of  (aintint 
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ind  blushing.  Moral  Tales  far  Vamt  Ptapit  (s  vob.)  tnd 
Early  Lessons,  which  included  "  Harry  and  Lucy,"  "  Romnond  " 
and  "  Frank,"  appeared  in  1801. 

In  1802  the  Edgcworths  went  abroad,  6nt  to  BtusseU  and 
then  to  Paris.  They  had  already  connexions  in  Paris  througli 
their  kinsman,  the  abbi  Henri  Allen  Edgeworth  de  Fimiont, 
who  was,  however,  then  in  eule.  They  met  all  the  notabilities 
in  Paris,  and  Maria  refused  an  offer  of  marriage  from  a  Swedish 
count  named  Edclcrantz.  Although  Leonora,  not  published 
until  four  years  later,  is  said  to  have  been  written  to  meet  his 
taste,  she  apparently  remained  then  and  always  heart-whole;  but 
her  stepmother  thought  otherwiac,  and  maintained  that  she 
suffered  severely  for  her  decision  {Memoir,  i.  144).  Returning 
to  Edgcworthslown,  Miss  Edgeworth  resumed  her  writing, 
which  was  always  done  in  the  rooms  commonly  used  by  the  whole 
family.  Popular  Tales  was  published  in  1804,  and  The  Modem 
Criselda  in  the  same  year;  Leonora  in  1806;  and  in  1809  the 
first  scries  of  Tales  of  FashionaUe  Life,  three  volumes  containing 
"  Ennui,"  "  Madame  de  Fleury,"  "  Abnctia,"  "  The  Dun  "  and 
"Manoeuvring";  the  second  series  (j  vols.,  1813)  included 
"  The  Absentee,"  one  of  her  best  tales,  which  was  originally 
designed  as  a  play,  "  Vivian  "  and  "  £milie  de  Coulanges." 
In  1813  Maria  and  her  parents  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
London,  and  her  society  was  much  sought  after.  When  Waverley 
was  published,  Miss  Edgeworth  received  a  copy  from  the  pub- 
lishers, and  at  once  recognized  the  authorship.  She  wrote  a 
long  letter  of  appreciation  (33rd  of  October  1814)  to  "  the  author 
of  Waverley,"  which  she  began  with  the  phrase  aut  Seolus,  aul 
diabolus,  but  the  letter  was  merely  acknowledged  by  the  pub- 
lishers. Patronage  (4  vols.,  18(4),  the  longest  of  her  novels, 
and  HarrinifoH,  a  taU,  and  Ormond,  a  tale  (3  vols.,  1S17)  complete 
the  list  <A  the  works  whkb  received  what  her  father  called  his 
imprimahir. 

After  his  death  in  1817  Miss  Edgeworth  occupied  heiseU  with 
completing  his  Memoirs,  which  wen  published  in  iSao.  The 
book  was  the  excuse  for  an  attack  on  Mr  Edgeworth's  reputation 
in  the  July  number  of  the  Quarterly  XMtnr,  whidi  Miss  Edge- 
worth  had  the  courage  to  leave  unread.  Her  life  at  Edgewortha- 
(own  was  varied  by  visits'  to  London,  to  Lord  LAnsdowne  at 
Bowood,  Wiltshire,  to  the  Misses  Sneyd  in  Staffordshire,  and  to 
many  other  friends.  In  1820  she  was  again  in  Paris,  and  in  1823 
she  spent  a  happy  fortnight  with  the  Scotts  at  Abbotsford. 
In  1825  Scott  went  to  Edgewortbstown,  and  their  rations  were 
always  cordial. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  production  was  less  after  her  father^ 
death.  Sequels  to  "  Rosamond,"  "  Frank,"  "  Harry  and  Lucy  " 
In  the  Early  Lessons  were  published  in  1S22-1S25.  Comic 
Dramas  appeared  in  1817,  and  Helen  in  1834.  She  worked  to 
the  last,  and  in  1846  laboured  strenuously  for  the  relief  of  the 
fomine'stricken  Irish  peasants.  She  died  on  the  »nd  of  May 
1849. 

'Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  ate -distinguished  by  good  sense, 
humour  and  an  easy  flowing  style.  As  the  construction  of  a 
plot  is  not  her  strong  point,  she  is  generally  more  successful 
in  tales  than  in  lengthy  novels.  The  vivacity  of  her  dialogues 
is  extraordinary;  and  in  them  her  chancten  reveal  themselves 
in  the  most  natural  way  possible.  Her  books  are  character- 
studies  rather  than  intensely  interesting  narratives.  Sobriety 
of  judgment  is  seen  throughout;  and  passion,  romance  and 
poetry  rarely,  if  ever,  shed  their  lustre  on  her  pages.  Three 
of  her  aims  were  to  paint  national  manners,  to  enforce  morality, 
and  to  teach  fashionable  society  by  satirizing  the  lives  of  the 
idle  and  worldly.  She  expressly  calls  some  of  her  stories  "  Moral 
Talcs  ";  but  they  all  fall  under  this  category.  In  her  pages 
the  heroic  virtues  give  place-  to  prudence,  industry,  kindness 
and  sweetness  of  temper.  There  are  few  instances  of  over- 
whelming emotions  or  tumultuous  passions  in  her  works;  and 
it  is  remarkable  how  little  the  love  of  nature  appears.  She  never 
uses  material  which  does  not  yield  some  direct  moral  lesson. 
But  the  freshness  of  her  stories,  her  insight  into  character, 
lively  dialogues,  originality  of  invention,  and  delightfully  clear 
style  tender  it  quite  possible  to  read  her  works  in  succession 


without  any  sense  of  weariness.  Among  the  -many  sweet 
memories  her  unsullied  pages  have  bequeathed  to  the  world, 
not  the  least  precious  is  her  own  noble  character,  which  ever 

responded  to  all  that  is  best  and  most  enduring  in  human  nature. 

Sec  A  Memoir  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  with  a  Selection  from  her  Letters 
(1867),  by  her  stepmother,  F.  A-  Edgeworth,  privatciy  printed.  A 
selection  from  this  was  made  by  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  and  printed 
under  the  title  of  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Maria  Edgeworth  (2  vols., 
1894).  Sec  also  Maria  Edgeworth  (tS83),  by  Helen  Zimmern,  in  the 
"  Kminent  Women  "  scries;  Grace  A.  Oliver,  A  Study  of  Maria 
Bdsrworth  ,  .  .  (3rd  cd.,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  1882);  and  Maria  Edge- 
VY^rlh  (1004),  by  the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless  in  the  "  English  Mcn_of 
Ltlters'  scries.  Among  the  numerous  shorter  articles  dealing  with 
Maria  Edgeworth  and  the  family  circle  at  Edgeworthstown  may  be 
mentioned  a  friendly  appreciation  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  by 
George  Saintsbury  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  (July  1895),  and  a 
charming  description  of  her  family  circle  and  surroundmps  in  the 
preface  supplied  by  Lady  Thackeray  Ritchie  to  Macmillan  a  edition 
of  the  novels  (1895). 

EDGEWORTH,  RICHARD  LOVELL  (1744-1817),  'British 
writer,  was  bom  at  Bath  on  the  31st  of  May  1744.  'The  greater 
part  of  his  life,  however,  was  spent  at  Edgcworthtown,  or 
Edgeworthstown,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  where  the 
Edgeworth  family  had  been  settled  for  upwards  of  150  years. 
He  was  of  gentle  blood— his  father  being  the  son  of  Colonel 
Francis  Edgeworth,  and  his  mother,  Jane  Lovell,  being  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  Lovell,  a  Welsh  judge.  Richard's  mother 
taught  him  to  read  at  a  very  early  age;  and  ftom  childhood  he 
had  a  strong  love  for  mechanical  science.  The  Rev.  Patrick 
Hughes  Initiated  him  in  Lilye's  Lalin  Grammar — an  office  he 
also  performed  for  Goldsmith,  who  was  bom  on  the  property 
of  the  Edgeworths — and  his  public  education  began,  in  August 
1752,  in  a  school  at  Warwick.  He  subsequently  attended 
Drogheda  school,  then  reputed  the  best  in  Ireland;  and,  after 
spending  two  years  at  a  school  in  Longford,  entered  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  April  1761,  but  was  transferred  to  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  in  October  of  the  same  year.  While 
still  at  college,  he  made  a  runaway  match,  marrying  at  Gretna 
Green,  Anna  Maria,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Paul  Elers  of  Black 
Bourton,  Oxfordshire,  an  old  friend  of  his  father.  His  eldest 
son  was  bom  before  Edgeworth  reached  his  twentieth  birthday, 
and  his  daughter  Maria  in  1767. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  bis  son,  he  and  his  wife  went  to 
Edgeworthstown,  but  in  1765  they  took  a  house  at  Hare  Hatch, 
near  Maidenhead.  Edgeworth  devoted  much  time  to  scientific 
reading  and  experiments;  and  he  made  an  attempt  to  establish 
telegraphic  communication  {Memoirs,  and  edition,  i.  144).  He 
also  invented  a  turnip-cutter,  a  one-wheeled  chaise  and  other 
contrivances.  In  (he  pursuit  of  his  mechanical  inventions  he 
visited  Erasmus  Darwin  at  Lichfield,  where  he  met  Anna  Seward, 
and  her  cousin,  Honora  Sneyd.  His  home  was  now  at  Hare 
Hatch,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  endeavoured  to  educate  his  son 
according  to  the  method  explained  in  Rousseau's  £mile.  In 
later  life,  however,  the  ill-success  of  this  experiment  led  him  to 
doubt  many  of  Rousseau's  views  {Memoirs,  ii.  374).  At  the 
same  time  he  kept  terms  at  the  Temple,  and  formed  the  greatest 
friendship  of  his  life  with  Thomas  Day,  the  author  of  Sandfori 
and  Uerlon,  which  was  written  at  Edgeworth's  suggestion.  In 
1769,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  being  a 
barrister;  but,  instead  of  immediately  settling  on  his  Irish 
estate,  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  England  and  France, 
mainly  in  Day's  company.  In  Lyons,  where  he  resided  for  about 
two  years,  be  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  public 
worlu  Intended  to  turn  the  course  of  the  Rhone.  He  was 
summoned  to  England  by  the  death  of  his  wife  {March  1773). 
with  whom  he  was  far  from  happy.  Edgeworth  hurried  to 
Lichfield,  to  Dr  Erasmus  Darwin's,  and  at  orice  declared  his 
passion  for  Honora  Sneyd,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  his  flight 
to  France  two  yeats  before.  Miss  Sneyd  had  been  the  object 
of  attention  from  Thomas  Day,  but  her  views  on  marriage  were 
not  submissive  enough  to  please  him.  She  had  other  suitors, 
among  them  the  unfortunate  Major  Andri.  She  married 
Edgeworth  (July  1773).  and  after  residing  at  Edgeworthstown 
for  three  yean,  they  settled  at  Northchurch,  in  Hertfordshire. 
After  six  years  of  domestic  happiness,  Honora  Edgeworth  ''■  " 
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(April  1780),  iccommending  bcr  htuband  to  nuiry  her  iista 
Elizabeth;  and  they  were  actually  married  on  ChrUtmas  Day, 
1780. 

101781  Edgeworth  returned  to  Ireland,  determined  to  improve 
his  estate,  educate  his  seven  children,  and  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  tenants.  Up  to  this  point  Edgeworth  has  told 
bis  own  story  in  his  Uemeirs.  The  rest  o(  his  life  is  written  by 
bis  daughter,  who  opens  with  a  lengthy  panegyric  on  her  father 
as  a  model  landlord  (Ucmoirs,  ii.  12-36).  In  178s  be  was 
associated  with  others  in  foimding  the  Royal  Irish  Academy; 
and,  during  the  two  succeeding  years,  mechanics  and  agriculture 
occupied  most  of  his  time.  In  October  1 789  his  friend  Day  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  this  trial  was  soon  fallowed 
by  the  loss  of  his  daughter  Honora,  who  bad  just  reached  her 
fifteenth  year.  In  1793  the  health  of  one  of  Edgeworth's  sons- 
took  him  to  Oifton,  where  he  remained  with  his  family  for  about 
two  yeais,  returning  in  1794  to  Edgeworthstown.  Ireland  was, 
at  that  time,  harassed  by  internal  disturbances,  and  threats  of  a 
French  invasion,  and  Edgeworth  offered  to  establish  telegraphic 
communication  of  his  own  invention  throughout  the  country. 
This  offer  was  declined.  A  full  account  of  the  matter  is  given  in 
Edgeworth's  Letter  la  Lord  CharlemmU  m  tht  Telegrafh;  and  his 
apparatus  is  explained  in  an  "  Essay  on  the  art  of  Conveying 
Swift  and  Secret  Intelligence,"  published  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  tbe^Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  In  the  autumn 
of  t797  the  third  Mrs  Edgeworth  died. 

Pradical  Education  U79&)  was  written  in  collaboration  with 
his  daughter  Maria,  and  embodied  the  experience  of  the  authors 
in  dealing  with  children.  "  So  commenced,"  says  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  "  that  literary  partnership  which,  for  so  many  years,  was 
the  pride  and  joy  of  my  life"  {Memoirs,  ii.  170).  This  book, 
generally  regarded  as  old-fashioned,  has  a  real  value  in  the  history 
of  education.  Mr  Edgeworth's  interest  in  the  subject  had  been 
inspired  by  the  study  of  Rousseau  and  by  his  friendship  with 
Thomas  Day.  But  he  went  beyond  Rousseau,  who  developed 
his  iheoiics  from  his  own  ingenious  im'nd  and  related  an  imaginary 
process.  The  Edgeworths  brought  a  scientific  method  to  their 
work.  The  second  Mis  Edgeworth  (Honora  Sneyd)  bigan  the 
collection  of  actual  examples  of  conversations  between  the 
children  and  their  elders.  This  was  continued  patiently  by  the 
writers  of  the  book;  and  their  reasonings  were  thus  founded 
on  an  accurate  record  of  childish  methods  of  t.hought.  They 
deprecated  especially  any  measures  that  interrupted  the  child's 
own  chain  of  reasoning.  The  chapters  on  special  subjects  of 
study,  chronology,  geometry,  &c.,  were  written  by  Richard 
Lovell  Edgeworth;  those  on  toys,  on  rewards  and  punishments, 
on  temper,  &c.,  by  his  daughter.' 

In  1798  Edgeworth  married  Miss  Beaufort,  and  was  elected 
M.P.  for  the  borough  of  St  John's  Town,  Longford.  The  same 
year,  too,  saw  a  hostile  landing  of  the  French  and  a  formidable 
rebellion;  and  for  a  short  Ume  the  Edgeworths  took  refuge  in 
Longford.  The  winter  of  180 j  they  spent  in  Paris.  In  1804 
the  government  accepted  his  telegraphic  apparatus,  but  the 
installation  was  left  incomplete  when  the  fear  of  invasion  was 
past.  In  180J  appeared  the  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls  by  Mr  and  Miss 
Edgeworth;  and  in  1806  Edgeworth  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  to  inquire  into  Irish  education.  From 
1807  till  1809  much  of  his  time  was  spent  on  mechanical  experi- 
ments and  in  writing  the  story  of  his  life.  In  180S  appeared 
Professional  Education,  and  in  1813  his  Essay  on  the  Construction 
of  Roads  and  Carriages.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  June  r8i7, 
and  was  buried  in  the  famOy  vault  in  Edgeworthstown  church- 
yard. 

Many  of  Edgeworth's  works  were  suggested  by  his  zeal  for  the 
education  of  his  own  children.  Such  were  Poetry  Explained  for 
young  People  (i8oj),  Readings  in  Poetry  (1816),  A  Rational 
Primer  (unpublished),  and  the  parts  of  Early  Lessons  contributed 
by  him.  His  speeches  in  the  Irish  pariiament  have  also  been 
published;  and  numerous  essays,  mostly  on  scientific  subjects, 

•  For  an  appreciaiioa  of  the  two  Edgeworths  from  the  teacher's 
point  o(  view.  Me  Prof.  L.  C  MiaU  111  the  Journal  <if  Edmatton 
(August  1, 1894). 


have  appeared  in  the  FUfau^McafTVaiuiidtaiu,  the  Tn 
^  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  IheMontUyUagatimvidNieholtf't 
Journal.  The  story  of  his  eariy  life,  told  by  himself,  is  fully  as 
entertaining  as  the  continuation  by  Maria,  as  it  contains  less 
dissertation  and  more  incident.  One  of  his  daughters  by  his 
first  marriage,  Anna  Maria,  married  Dr  Beddoes  and  became 
the  mother  of  T.  L.  Beddoes,  the  poet. 

See  Memoirs  of  Richard  Louil  Edfrnntk,  Btf.,  began  bv  htnueV 
and  concluded  by  hu  daughter.  Maria  Edgeworth  la  vols..  1820^ 
3rd  and  revised  ed.  1844).  A  leleciion  from  this,  giving  an  opti- 
mistic viewer  him.  Richard  LohU  Edg/nrortk  (1896),  was  edited  1^ 
Mrs  Lionel  Toliemache. 

EDGEWORTH  DB  nRHONT.  HEHRT  ESSEX  (1745-1807), 
last  confessor  to  Louis  XVI.,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Edgeworth, 
rector  of  Edgeworthstown  in  Ireland,  his  mother  being  a  grand- 
daughter of  Archbishop  Ussher.  When  be  was  three  years  old 
his  father  bedame  a  Roman  Catholic,  resigned  his  living  and 
emigrated  to  Toulouse,  where  the  boy  was  brought  up  by  the 
Jesuits.  In  1769,  after  his  father's  death,  he  went  to  I^ris  to  be 
trained  for  the  priesthood.  On  taking  orders  be  assumed  the 
additional  surname  of  de  Firmont,  from  the  family  estate  o( 
Firmotmt  iKar  Edgeworthstown.  Though  originally  studying 
with  a  view  to  becoming  a  missionary,  he  decided  to  icmaia 
in  Paris,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the  Irish  and  English 
Roman  Catholics.  In  1791  he  became  confessor  to  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  earned  the  respect  even  of  the 
saiu-cn/oats  by  bis  courage  and  devotion.  By  Madame  Elizabeth 
he  was  recommended  to  the  king  when  his  trial  was  impending; 
and  after  Louis'  condemnation  to  death  he  was  able  to  obtain 
permission  to  celebrate  mass  for  him  and  attend  him  on  the 
scaffold,  where  he  recommended  the  king  to  allow  his  hands 
to  be  tied,  with  the  words:  "  Sire,  in  this  new  outrage  I  see  only 
the  last  trait  of  resemblance  between  your  Majesty  and  the  Cod 
who  will  be  your  reward."  It  is  said  that  at  the  moment  of  the 
execution,  the  confessor  uttered  the  celebrated  words:  "  Son 
of  St  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven."  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
phrase  was  never  spoken.  The  abbi  himself  does  not  quote  it, 
cither  in  his  memoirs  or  in  a  letter  written  in  1796  to  his  brother, 
in  which  he  describes  the  death  of  the  king.  Moreover, 
Edgeworth  declared  to  several  persons  who  asked,  him  about 
it,  that  the  words  were  not  his.  In  spite  of  the  danger 
he  now  ran,  Edgeworth  refused  to  leave  France  so  long  as  he 
could  be  of  any  service  to  Madame  Elizabeth,  with  whom  be 
still  managed  to  correspond.  At  length,  in  179s,  his  mother 
having  meanwhile  died  in  prison,  where  his  sister  was  also 
confined,  be  succeeded  in  escaping  to  En^and,  carrying  with  him 
Elizabeth's  last  message  to  her  brotber,the  future  KingCharlesX. 
whom  he  found  in  Edinburgh.  He  aiterwards  went  with  some 
papers  to  Monsieur  (Louis  XVIII.)  at  Blankenburg  in  Brunswick, 
by  whom  he  was  induced  to  accompany  him  to  Mittau,  where, 
on  the  2ind  of  May  1807,  he  died  of  a  fever  contracted  while 
attending  some  French  prisoners. 

Edgeworth's  Mtmories,  edited  by  C.  S.  Edgeworth.  were  firet 
publUlied  in  English  (London,  1815),  and  a  Freodn  translation  (really 
the  letters  and  some  miscellaneous  notes,  &c.)  was  published  ia 
Parisin  1816.  A  tTAnslalionot  the LettresderabU Edgeworth otecdes 
mimoirti  iur  sa  tie  was  published  by  Madame  Elizabeth  de  Bow  ia 
Paris  in  itl8,  and  Letters  from  IheAbhf  Edfeworih  to  Us  Friend*,  wilk 
Memoirs  of  his  Life,  edited  by  T.  B.  England,  in  London  in  iSiS. 
See  J.  B.  A.  Hanet-Clcry.  Journal  de  u  gut  s'est  passi,  &c.  (I^aris. 
1825);  A.  H.  du  D.  de  Bcauchcsnc,  Vie  de  Madame  Elisabeth  (Parijs 
1869);  J.  C.  D.  de  Lacreielle,  Prtcis  historiqme  de  la  Ritaluivm 
franfaise  (Paris.  iSoi-iSoO). 

BDORBN  -  LEFFLER,  AHMK  CHARLOTTK  duchess  o( 
CajancUo  (1849-1892),  Swedish  author,  daughter  of  the  mathe- 
matician Prof.  C.  O.  LeSer,  was  born  on  the  isl  of  October  1849. 
Her  first  volume  of  stories  appeared  in  1 86g,  but  the  first  to  whidi 
she  attached  her  name  was  Ur  Lifvet  ("  From  Life,"  1882),  a 
series  of  realistic  sketches  of  the  upper  circles  of  Swedish  society, 
followed  by  three  other  collections  with  the  sam*  title.  Her 
earliest  plays,  Sktdespderskan  ("  The  Actress,"  1873),  atul  its 
successors,  were  produced  anonymously  in  Stockholm,  but  in 
18S3  her  reputation  was  established  by  the  success  of  Sanna 
Kvinnor  ("  True  Women  "),  and  £b  Raddande  enget  ("  An  Anfel 
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of  Ddiverance").  S»nna  Ktimur  ii  directed  afiiuM  Ctbe 
{esuninity,  and  wu  well  received  in  Germjiay  as  well  as  ia 
Sweden.  Amie  Leffler  had  married  ia  187  3  G.  Edgren,  but  about 
1884  she  was  separated  bom  her  liusband,  who  did  not  ihare  her 
advanced  views.  She  spent  some  time  in  England,  and  in  1885 
produced  iier  Hur  man  gir  godt  ("  How  men  do  good  ") ,  followed 
in  1888  by  Kampenjlr  lyckan  {"  The  Struggle  for  Happiness  "), 
in  which  she  hod  the  help  of  Sophie  Kovalevsky.  Another 
volume  of  the  Ur  Lifvet  scries  appeared  in  18891  and  Pamil- 
jdycka  ("  Domestic  Happiness,"  1891}  was  produced  in  the  year 
after  her  second  marriage,  with  the  Italian  mathematician, 
Pasquale  del  Pezzo,  duca  di  Cajonello.  She  died  at  Naples  on 
the  2ist  of  October  1892.  Her  dramatic  method  forms  a  con- 
necting link  between  Ibsen  and  Strindberg,  and  its  masculine 
directness,  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  frankness  gave  her  work 
a  high  estimation  in  Sweden.  Her  last  book  was  a  biography 
(1892)  of  her  friend  Sophie  (Sonya)  Kovalevsky,  by  way  of 
introduction  to  Sonya's  autobiography.  An  English  translation 
(1895)  by  A.  de  Furnhjelm  and  A.  M.  Clive  Bayley  contains  a 
biographical  note  on  Fru  Edgren-Leffler  by  Lily  WolSaohn, 
based  on  private  sources. 

Sec  also  Ellen  Key,  Aniu  ChcrhlU  Leffler  (Stockholffl,  1893). 

BDHEM  PASHA  (c.  1815-1893},  Turkish  statesman,  was  of 
Creek  origin,  and  is  said  to  have  been  taken  into  a  Turkish 
household  at  the  time  of  the  Chio  massacre  in  1832,  and  to  have 
been  brought  up  as  a  Mussulman.  He  entered  the  Turkish 
government  service  and  rose  to  high  office,  being  successively 
minister  of  pubUc  works,  grand  vizier  for  eleven  months  (1878), 
ambassador  at  Vienna  (1879)  and  minister  of  the  interior.  He 
was  q'jick-tcmpercd,  but  of  kindly  disposition,  intelligent  and 
patriotic,  and  he  left  a  reputation  of  unblemished  honesty  and 
uprightness. 

EDICT  (Lat.  eJietum,  from  e,  out,  and  dicere,  to  lay,  speak), 
an  order  or  proclamation  issued  under  authority  and  having  the 
force  of  law.  The  word  is  especially  used  of  the  promulgations 
of  the  Roman  praetor  (q.v.),  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  alio 
of  the  kings  of  France  (see  also  Roman  Law). 

EDINBURGH,  a  dty  and  royal  burgh,  and  county  of  itself, 
the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  county  town  of  Edinburghshire  or 
Midlothian,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  396  m. 
by  tail  N.  of  London.  The  old  Royal  Observatory  on  Calton 
Hm  stands  in  ss'  57*  'i'  N.  and  12*  43'  03'  W.  Edinburgh 
occupies  a  group  of  hills  of  moderate  height  and  the  valleys 
between.  In  the  centre  is  a  bold  rock,  crowned  by  the  castle, 
between  which  and  the  new  town  lies  a  ravine  that  once  contained 
the  Nor*  Loch,  but  is  now  covered  with  the  gardens  of  Princes 
Street.  To  the  east  rises  Callon  Hill  (355  ft.)  with  several  con- 
spicuous monuments,  the  dty  prison  and  the  Calton  cemetery. 
On  the  south-east,  beyond  the  Canongate  limits,  stands  the  hill 
of  Arthur's  Seat  (822  ft.).  Towards  the  north  the  site  of  the 
dty  slopes  gently  to  the  Firth  of  Foctji  and  the  port  of  Leith; 
while  to  the  south,  Liberton  Hill,  Blackford  HDI,  Braid  Hills 
and  Craiglockhart  Hills  roughly  mark  the  dty  bounds,  as 
Corstorpbine  Hill  and  the  Water  of  Ldth  do  the  western  limits. 
The  views  of  the  dty  and  environs  from  the  castle  or  any  of 
the  hills  are  very  beautiful,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  capitals  io  the  world.  Its  situation,  general  plan 
and  Uteraty  associations  suggested  a  comparison  that  gave 
Edinburgh  the  name  of  "  the  modem  Athens  ";  but  it  has  a 
homelier  nickname  of  "  Auld,  Reekie,"  from  the  doud  of  smoke 
(reek)  which  often  hangs  over  the  low  lying  quarters. 

Ckiif  BuiUmts.—Oi  the  casUc,  the  oldest  building  is  St 
Margaret's  chapel,  believed  to  he  the  chapel  where  Queen 
Margaret,  wife  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  worshipped,  and  belonging 
at  latest  to  the  reign  of  her  youngest  son,  David  I.  (1124-1153). 
Near  it  is  the  parliament  and  banqueting  hall,  restored  (1889- 
1892)  by  the  generosity  of  William  Nelson  (1817-1887)  the 
publisher,  which  contains  a  fine  collection  of  Scottish  armour, 
weapons  and  regimental  colours,  while,  emblazoned  on  the 
windows,  an  the  heraldic  bearings  of  royal  and  other  figures 
distinguished  in  national  history.  Other  buildings  in  the 
I>alace  Yard  indode  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  regent, 


Mary  of  Guise,  and  her  dau^ter  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  th« 
room  in  which  James  VI.  was  born.  Here  also  are  deposited 
the  Scottish  regalia  ("  The  Honours  of  Scotland  "),  with  the 
sword  of  state  presented  to  James  IV.  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  and 
the  jewels  restored  to  Scotland  on  the  death  (1807)  of  Cardinal 
York,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.  The  arsenal,  a  modem  building 
on  the  west  side  of  the  rock,  is  capable  of  storing  30,000  stand 
of  arms.  In  the  armoury  is  a  collection  of  arms  of  various  dates; 
and  on  the  Argyll  battery  stands  a  huge  piece  of  andent  artillery, 
called  Mons  Meg,  of  which  repeated  mention  is  made  in  Scottish 
history.  Argyll  Tower,  in  which  Archibald,  9th  earl  of  Argyll, 
spent  his  last  days  (1685),  was  also  restored  in  189]  by  Mr 
William  Nelson. 

Holyrood  Palace  was  originally  an  abbey  of  canons  regular 
of  the  role  of  St  Augustine,  founded  by  David  I.  in  11 28,  and 
the  ruined  nave  of  the  abbey  church  still  shows  parts  of  the 
original  structure.  Connected  with  this  is  a  part  of  the  royal 
palace  erected  by  James  IV.  and  James  V.,  including  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  Queen  Mary,  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Rizzio  in  1566.  The  abbey  suffered  repeatedly  in  invasions. 
It  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  English  under  the  carl  of  Hertford 
in  1544,  and  again  in  1547.  In  a  map  of  1544,  preserved  among 
the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  the  present  north-west 
tower  of  the  palace  is  shown  standing  apart,  and  only  joined 
to  the  abbey  by  a  low  cloister.  Beyond  this  is  an  irregular  group 
of  buildings,  which  were  replaced  at  a  later  date  by  additions 
more  in  accordance  with  a  royal  residence.  But  the  whole  of  this 
Utter  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1630  while  in  occupation' 
by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell;  and  the  more  modem  parts  were 
begun  during  the  Protectorate,  and  completed  in  the  reign  <rf 
Charles  U.  by  Robert  Milne,  after  the  designs  of  Sir  William 
Bruce  of  Kinross.  They  indude  (he  picture  gallery,  150  ft.  in 
length,  with  106  mythical  portraits  of  Scottish  kings,  and  a 
triptych  (e.  1484)  containing  portraits  of  James  III.  and  his 
queen,  which  is  believed  to  have  formed  the  altar-piece  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  founded  by  the  widowed 
queen  of  James  IL  in  1461,  demolished  in  t848,  and  afterwards 
rebuilt,  stone  for  stone.  In  Jeffrey  Street.  The  picture  gallery  is 
associated  with  the  festive  scenes  that  occurred  during  the 
short  residence  of  Prince  Charles  in  1745;  and  in  it  the  election 
of  representative  peers  for  Scotland  takes  phce.  Escaping 
from  France  at  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  comte  d'Artois, 
afterwards  Charles  X.  of  France,  had  apartments  granted  for 
the  use  of  himsdf  and  the  emigrant  nobles  of  his  suite,  who 
continued  to  reside  in  the  palace  till  August  1799!  When  driven 
from  the  French  throne  by  the  revolution  of  t83o,  Charles  once 
more  found  a  home  in  the  andent  palace  of  the  Stuarts.  George 
IV.  was  recdved  there  in  1822,  and  Queen  Victoria  and  the  prince 
consort  occupied  the  palace  for  brief  periods  on  several  occasions, 
and  in  1903  Edward  VII.,  during  residence  at  Dalkeith  Palace, 
held  his  court  within  its  walls.  A  fountain,  after  the  original 
design  of  that  in  the  quadrangle  of  Linlithgow  Palace,  was 
erecte<iin  front  of  the  entrance  by  the  prince  consort.  The  royal 
vault  in  the  Chapd  Royal,  which  had  fallen  into  a  dilapidated 
condition,  has  been  put  in  order;  Clockmill  House  and  grounds 
have  been  added  to  the  area  of  the  parade  ground,  and  the 
abbey  predncts  generally  and  the  approaches  to  the  King's 
Park  have  been  improved.  With  the  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt  in  1881  the  privileges  of  sanctuary  came  to 
an  end. 

Parliament  House,  begun  in  1632  and' completed  fn  1640, 
in  which  the  later  assemblies  of  the  Scottish  estates  took  place 
until  the  dissolution  of  tb^  parliament  by  the  Act  of  Union  of 
1 707,  has  since  been  set  apart  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  supreme 
courts  of  law.  The  great  hall,  with  its  fine  open-timbered  oak 
roof,  is  adorned  with  a  splendid  stained-glass  window  and  several 
statues  of  notable  men,  induding  one  (by  Louis  Francois  Rou- 
biliac)  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  lord  president  of  the  court 
of  session  (1685-1747),  knd  now  forms  the  ante- room  for  lawyers 
and  thdr  clients.  The  surrounding  buildings,  including  the  court- 
rooms, the  Advocates'  and  the  Signet  libraries,  an  all  modern 
addition*.    The  Advocates'  library  is  the  finest  in  Scotland. 
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Founded  in  1681,  it  the  instance  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  king's 
advocate  under  Charles  II.,  and  then  dean  o<  the  (acuity,  it  is 
regarded  as  the  national  library,  and  is  one  of  the  five  entitled 
by  the  Copyright  Act  to  receive  a  copy  of  every  work  published 
In  Great  Britain. 
The  General  Register  House  (or  Scotland,  begun  lo  1774  from 
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designs  by  Robert  Adam,  stands  at  the  east  end  o(  Princes 
Street.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  ancient  national  records, 
adequate  accommodation,  in  fireproof  chambers,  for  all  Scottish 
title-deeds,  entails,  contracts  and  mortgages,  and  (or  general 
statistics,  including  those  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages. 

The  Royal  Institution,  in  the  Doric  style,  surmounted  by  a 
colossal  stone  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  by  Sir  John  Steell, 
formerly  furnished  official  accommodation  for  the  Board  of 
Trustees  (or  Manufactures  and  the  Board  o(  Fishery,  and  also 
for  the  school  o(  art,  and  the  libraries  and  public  meetings  of 
the  Royal. Society  (founded  in  1783),  and  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quariesof  Scotland(foundedin  1780).  In  igioitwasrcnamedand 
appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing, Sculpture  and  Architecture,  which  was  instituted  in  1826, 
and  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  i8j8,  on  the  model  of  the 
Royal  Academy  In  London.  It  is  situated  on  the  Mound  close 
to  the  National  Gallery,  of  which  the  prince  consort  laid  the 
foundation  stone  in  1856.  These  collections,  especially  rich  in 
Raeburn's  works,  include  also  Alexander  Nasmyth's  portrait  of 
Robert  Bums,  Gainsborough's  "The  Hon.  Mrs.  Graham"  (see 
Paintimo,  Plate  VI.  fig:  10),  Sir  Noel  Paton's  "  Quarrel " 
and  "  Reconciliation  of  Oberon  and  Titania,"  several  works  by 
William  Etty,  Robert-Scott  Lauder  and  Sam  Bough,  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer's  "  Rent  Day  in  the  Wilderness,"  and  the  diploma 
pictures  of  the  academicians,  besides  many  specimens  of  the 
modem  Scottish  school. '  The  National  Portrait  Gallery  and 
Antiquarian  Museum  are  housed  in  Queen  Street,  in  a  building 
designed  by  Sir  Rowand  Anderson  and  constructed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  J.  R.  Findlay  of  Abcrloui  (1834-^1898),  the  government 
providing  the  site. 

ChurcMa.— la  conformity  with  the  motto  of  the  city.  Nisi 
Vothinus  frustrat  there  are  numerous  handsome  places  of  public 
worship.  St  Giles's  church,  which  was  effectively  restored 
(1879-1883)  by  the  liberality  of  Oi  William  Cbantben  the 


publisher,  has  Interesting  historical  and  literary  1  

The  regent  Moray,  the  marquess  of  Montrose,  and  Napier  o( 
Merchiston  were  buried  within  its  walls  and  are  commemorated 
by  monuments,  and  among  the  memorial  tablets  is  one  to  R.  L. 
Stevenson  by  Augustus  St  Candens.  The  choir  (restored  ia 
1873  by  public  subscription)  is  a  fine  example  of  15th-century 
architecture,  and  the  Gothic  crown  suimounu'ng 
the  central  tower  forms  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  in  every  view  of  the  dty.  Just 
outside  the  church  in  Parliament  Square,  the 
supposed  grave  of  John  Knox  is  indicated  by  a 
stone  set  in  the  pavement  bearing  his  initials,  and 
in  the  pavement  to  the  west  a  heart  indicates  the 
site  of  the  old  Tolbooth,'  which  figures  promi- 
nently in  Scott's  Heart  of  Uidlothian.  Other 
churches  having  historical  associations  arc  the 
two  Grcyfriars  churches,  which  occupy  the  two 
l^alves  of  one  building;  Tron  church,  the  scene 
ofteidnight  hilarity  at  the  new  year;  St  Cuthben'a 
church;  St  Andrew's  church  in  George  Street, 
whence  set  out,  on  a  memorable  day  in  1843, 
that  long  procession  of  ministers  and  ciders  to 
Tanfield  Hall  which  ended  in  the  founding  of  the 
Free  Church;  St  George's  church  in  Charlotte 
.Square,  a  good  example  of  the  work  of  Robert 
Adam.  The  United  Free  Church  claims  no  build- 
ings of  much  historic  interest,  but  St  George's  Free 
was  the  scene  of  the  ministrations  of  Dr  Robert  S. 
Candlish  (1806-1873),  Dr  Oswald  Dykes  (b.  183s), 
Dr  Alexander  Whyte  (b.  1837),  a  man  of  great 
mark  and  influence  in  the  city,  and  his  successor 
Hugh  Black  (b.  1868).  Preachers  like  Robert 
Candlish,  Thomas  Guthrie  (1803-1873),  Mamij 
Dods  (b.  1834),  occupied  many  pulpits,  besides 
those  of  the  particular  congregations  whom  each 
served.  The  most  imposing  structure  bclongiog 
—1 10  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  is  St  Mary's 
cathedral,  built  on  ground  and  chiefly  from  funds 
le(t  by  the  Misses  Walker  of  Coates,  and  opened  for  wor- 
ship in  1879.  It  is  in  the  Early  Pointed  style,  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  is  278  ft.  long,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
spire  >7S  ft.  high.  The  oldrfashioned  mansion  of  East  Coaies. 
dating  from  the  17th  century,  still  stands  in  the  close,  and  iy 
occupied  by  functionaries.of  the  cathedral.  St  John's  Episcopal 
church  at  the  west  end  of  Princes  Street  was  the  scene  of  the 
ministrations  of  Dean  Ramsay,  and  St  Paul's  Episcopal  church 
of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alison,  father  of  the  historian.  Tlie 
Catholic  Apostolic  church  at  the  foot  of  Broughton  Street  is 
architecturally  noticeable,  and  one  of  its  features  is  a  set  of  murml 
paintingsexccutedbyMrsTraquair.  TheCentralHallatToUcrosa 
testifies  to  Methodist  energy.  John  Knox's  house  at  the  east 
end  of  High  Street  is  kept  in  excellent  repair,  and  contains  several 
articles  of  furniture  that  belonged  to  the  reformer.  The  Canon* 
gate  Tolbooth  adjoins  the  parish  church,  in  the  burial-ground  ol 
which  is  the  tombstone  raised  by  Burns  to  the  memory  of  Robert 
Fergusson,  and  where  Ougald  Stewart,  Adam  Smith  and  other 
men  of  note  were  buried.  Almost  opposite  16  it  stands  Moray 
Rouse,  from  the  balcony  of  which  the  8th  earl  of  Argyll  watched 
Montrose  led  to  execution  (ifiso).  The  city  gaol,  a  castellated 
structure  on  the  black  rock  of  Calton  Hill,  forms  one  of  the 
moststrikinggroupsofbuildingsinthetown.  In  the  Mu<iic  Hall 
in  George  Street,  Carlyte,  as  lord  rector  of  the  university, 
delivered  his  stimulating  address  on  books  to  the  students,  and 
Gladstone  addressed  the  electors  in  his  Midlothian  campaigns. 
St  Bernard's  Well,  on  the  Water  of  Leith,  was  embellished 
and  restored  (1888)  at  the  cost  of  Mr  William  Nelson.  A 
sum  of  £100,000  was  bequeathed  by  Mr  Andrew  Usher  (iSifr- 
1898)  for  a  ball  to  be  called  the  Usher  Hall  and  to  supplement 

■  The  original  Tolbooth  was  completed  in  1501,  but  a  new  one 
took  its  place  in  1363-1564,  and  was  subdcqucnliy  altered.  At  firac 
occupied  bv  the  parliament  and  courts  oi  justice,  it  served  later  asm 
prison,  and  was  removxd  in  i8i7- 
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the  municipal  bofldings.  The  Iibraiy  of  the  MUdton  to  the 
supreme  courts  presents  to  the  Cowgate  a  lofty  elevation  in  red 
sandstone;  The  Sheriff  Court  Buildings  stand  on  George  IV, 
Bridge,  uid  facing  them  is  Mr  Andrew  Carnegie's  free  Ubraty 
(1887-1889).  At  the  comer  of  High  Street  and  Ceoige  IV.  Bridge 
stand  the  County  buildings.  The  Sculimofi  newspaper  is  boused 
in  an  ornate  structure  in  North  Bridge  Street,  the  building  of 
which  necessitated  the  demolition  of  many  old  aileys  and  wynds, 
such  as  Flednnarket  Close  and  Milne  Square.  Ramsay  Gardens, 
a  students'  quarter  fostered  by  Prof.  Patrick  Ceddes  (b.  1854), 
grew  out  of  the  "  goose-pie  "  house  where  Allan  Ramsay  lived, 
and  with  its  red-tiled  roof  and  eSective  lines  adds  warmth  to  the 
view  of  the  Old  Town  from  Princes  Street.  Not  the  least  interest- 
ing structure  is  the  old  City  Cross  (restored  at  the  cost  of  W.  E. 
Gladstone),  which  sunds  in  High  Street,  adjoim'ng  St  Giles's. 
Several  of  the  quaint  groups  of  buildings  of  Auld  Reekie  have 
been  carefully  restored,  such  as  the  White  Horse  Close  in  the 
Canongate;  the  mass  of  alleys  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lawn- 
market,  from  Patcrson's  Close  to  James's  Court  have  been 
connected,  and  here  Lord  Rosebery  acquired  and  restored  the 
17th-century  dwelling  which  figures  in  the  legend  of  Uy  AuM 
ilorgarefs  Mirror.  Another  model  restoration  of  a  historic 
clo»;  is  found  in  Riddle's  Gose,  which  contains  a  students' 
settlement.  If  these  and  other  improvements  have  led  to  the 
disappearance  of  such  old-world  picturesque  buildings  as  Allan 
Ramsay's  shop  "at  the  sign  of  the  Mercury,  opposite  Niddiy 
Wynd,"  Cardinal  Beaton's  palace,  the  old  Cunzie  House,  or  mint, 
the  beautiful  timber-fronted  "  land  "  that  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  West  Bow,  and  even  such  "  howfts  "  as  Clerihugh's  tavern, 
where  Mr  Counsellor  Plcydell  and  the  rest  played  the  "  high 
jinks  "  described  in  Guy  Uanntring,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  changes  in  the  Old  Town  (many  of  a  drastic  nature)  have 
been  carried  out  with  duo  rqgaixi  to  the  character  of  tjidr 
environment. 

J/«nKiiHiUt.— Edinburgh  is  particularly  rich  b  monuments 
of  every  description  and  quality.  Of  these  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Scott  monument  in  East  Princes  Street 
Gardens,  designed  by  George  Mcikle  Kemp  (l^g$-\%^J^)■,  it  is 
in  the  form  of  a  spiral  Gothic  cross  with  a  central  canopy  beneath 
which  is  a  seated  sutue  of  Scott  with  his  dog  "  Maida  "  at  his 
side,  by  Sir  John  Steell,  tbe  niches  being  occupied  by  characters 
in  Sir  Walter's  vrritings.  A  column,  136  ft.  high,  surmounted 
by  a  colossal  figure  of  Viscount  Melville,  Pitt's  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  rises  from  the  centre  of  St  Andrew  Square.  At  the 
west  end  of  George  Street,  in  the  centre  of  Churiotte  Square, 
stands  the  Albert  Memorial,  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  prince 
consort,  with  groups  at  each  of  the  four  angles  of  the  base. 
Burns's  monument,  in  the  style  of  a  Greek  temple,  occupies  a 
prominent  position  on  the  Regent  Road,  on  the  southern  brow 
of  the  lower  terrace  of  Calton  Hill.  It  was  originally  intended  to 
form  a  shrine  for  Flaxman's  marble  statue  of  the  poet  (now  In  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery),  but  it  proved  to  be  too  confined 
to  afford  a  aatisfactAry  view  of  the  sculptor's  work  and  was  at 
length  converted  into  a  museum  of  Bumslana  (afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  municipal  buildings).  On  Calton  Hill  are  a  number 
of  finely  placed  monuments.  The  stateliest  Is  the  national 
monument  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  originally 
intended  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  Parthenon.  The  plan  was 
abandoned  for  lack  of  funds,  alter  twelve  out  Of  the  twenty-lour 
Greek  pillars  had  been  erected,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  elective 
in  its  unfinished  state  than  if  it  had  been  completed.  The 
Nelson  monument,  an  elongated  lurreted  structure,  stands 
on  the  highest  cliff  of  the  hilL  Oosc  by  is  the  monument  to 
Dugald  Stewart,  a  copy  of  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates. 
Sir  John  Steell's  equestrian  statue  of  the  duke  of  Wellington 
stands  in  front  of  the  Register  House,  and  in  Princes  Street 
Gardens  are  statues  of  Livingstone,  Christopher  North,  Allan 
Ramsay,  Adam  Black  and  Sir  J^  V.  Simpson.  In  George  Street 
are  Chantrey's  figures  of  Pitt  and  George  IV.,  and  a  statue  of 
Dr  Chalmers;  the  sth  duke  of  Bucdeuch  stands  beside  St 
Giles's.  Charles  n.  surveys  the  spot  where  Knox  waa  buried; 
the  reformer  himself  is  in  the  quadrangle  of  New  College:  Sir 


David  Brewster  adonu.  the  quadrangle  of  the  onlvenity;  Dr 
William  Chambers  is  in  Chambers  Street,  and  Frederick,  duke 
of  York  (i76}-i8>7).  and  the  4tb  eail  of  Hopetoun  are  also 
commemorated. 

CeiMferitt.— Obidously  the  churchyards  surrounding  the 
older  and  more  imiwrtant  parish  churches — such  as  Greyfriars', 
St  Cuthbert's  and  the  Canongate,  contain  the  greatest  number 
of  memorials  of  the  illustrious  dead.  In  Greyfriars'  churchyard 
the  Solema  League  and  Covenant  was  signed,  and  among  its 
many  monuments  are  tbe  Martyrs'  monument,  recording  the 
merits  of  the  murdered  covenanters,  and  the  tomb  of "  Bluidy  " 
Mackenzie;  To  the  three  named  should  be  .added  the  Calton 
burying-ground,  vnth  its  Roman  tomb  of  David  Hume,  and  the 
obelisk  raised  in  1844  to  the  memory  of  Maurice  Margaret, 
Thomas  Muir  (1765-1798),  Thomas  Fyshe  Palmer  (1747-1803), 
William  Sklrving  ahd  jfoseph  Genald  (1765-1796),  the  political 
martyrs  transported  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  for 
advocating  parliamentary  reform.  The  Scottish  dead  in  the 
American  Civil  War  are  commemorated  in  a  monument  bearing 
a  life-sized  figure  uf  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  freed  slave.  The 
cemeteries  are  all  modem.  In  Warriston  cemetery  (opened  in 
1843)  in  the  New  Town,  were  buried  Sir  James  Young  Simpson, 
Alexander  Smith  the  poet,  Horatio  McCulloch,  R.S.A.,  tbe 
landscape  painter,  the  Rev.  James  Millar,  the  last  Presbyterian 
chaplain  of  the  castle,  and  the  Rev.  James  Fcddie,  the  pastor 
of  Biisto  Street  church.  In  Dean  cemetery,  partly  Uid  out  on 
the  banks  of  the  Water  of  Lcith,  and  considered  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  dty  (opened  1845),  were  interred  Lords  Cockbum, 
Jeffrey  and  Rutherford;  "  Christopher  North,"  Professor 
Aytoun,  Edward  Forbes  the  naturalist,  John  Goodsir  the 
anatomist;  Sir  William  Allan,  Sam  Bough,  George  Paul 
Chahners,  the  painters;  George  Combe,  the  phrenologist; 
Playfair,  the  ardiitect;  Alexander  Russel,  editor  of  the  Scots- 
man; Sir  Archibald  Aliinn^  the  historian;  Captain  John  Grant, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  old  Peninsular  Gordon  Highlanders; 
Captain  Charles  Gray,  of  the  Royal  Marines,  writer  of  Scottish 
songs;  Lieutenant  John  Irving,  of  tbe  Franklin  expedition, 
whose  remains  were  sent  home  many  years  after  his  death  by 
Ueut.  Frederick  Schwatka,  U.S.  navy;  and  Sir  Hector  Mac- 
donald,  "  Fighting  Mac  "  of  Omdurmao.  In  the  south  side  are 
the  Grange, Ncwington  or  Echobank,and  Momingside cemeteries. 
In  the  Grange  repose  the  ashes  of  Chalmers,  Guthrie  and  Leei 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Sir  Hope  Grant,  Hugh  Miller  and  the 
and  Lord  Dunfermline. 

Parks  and  Open  ^jkoces.— Edinburgh  is  exceptionally  Veil 
provided  with  parks  and  open  spaces.  The  older  are  Princes 
Street  Gardens,  covering  the  old  Nor*  Loch,  Calton  Hill,  the 
Meadows  and  the  Bruntsfield  Links.  The  municipal  golf  links 
are  on  the  Braid  Hills.  On  the  southem  side  Blackford  Hill 
has  been  set  apart  for  public  use.  Here  sUnds  the  Royal 
Observatory,  hi  which  the  great  Dunecht  telescope  was  erected 
hi  1896.  Harrison  Park  is  a  breathing  spot  for  the  congested 
district  of  Fountainbridge,  and  the  park  at  Saughton  Hall, 
opened  in  rgos,  for  the  western  district  of  the  dty.  To  the  north 
of  the  Water  of  Leith  lie  Inverleith  Park,  the  Arboretum  and 
the  Royal  Botanical  Garden.  This  institution  has  undergone 
four  changes  of  site  since  its  foundation  in  1670  by  Sir  Andrew 
Balfour  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  and  now  occupies  an  area  of 
34  acres  in  Inverleith  Row.  It  mdudes  a  herbarium  and  palm 
house,  with  an  extensive  range  of  hot-houses,  a  museum  of 
economic  botany,  a  lecture-room  and  other  requisites  for  the 
study  of  botany.  The  most  important  open  spaces,  however, 
surround  Arthur's  Seat  (8»  ft.).  This  basaltic  hill,  the  name 
of  which  is  believed  to  commemorate  the  British  king  Arthur, 
who  from  its  height  is  said  to  have  watched  the  defeat  of  the 
Picis  by  his  followers,  is  shaped  like  a  lion  amckani,  with  head 
towards  the  north.  It  is  separated  from  the  narrow  valley,  in 
which  lie  the  Canongate  and  Holyrood  Palace,  by  Salisbury 
Crags,  named  after  Edward  III.'s  general  William  Montacute, 
ist  earl  of  Salisbury  (1301-1344).  At  their  base  is  the  Queen's 
Drive  (3)  m.  long),  named  by  Queen  Victoria.  Adjoinins 
Holyrood  Palate  is  the  King's  Park,  used  as  a  parade  ground - 
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Facing  the  cngi  on  the  tonth-weM  are-  the  spots  funllUr  to 
readers  ol  The  Htarl  o{  UUlaMan,  where  stood  Jeanie  Dcans's 
cottage,  and  between  the  crags- and  Arthur's  Seat  lies  Hunter's 
Bog,  used  as  a  shooting  range.  Near  here  too  are  three  small 
.  bkes,  Duddingston,  Dunsappie  and  St  Margaret's,  the  last 
overlooked  by  the  ruins  of  St  Anthony's  chapel. 

BmiroHs.—ln  several  directions  nuny  places  once  to  be 
described  among  the  environs  have  practically  become  suburbs 
of  Edinburgh.  Newhaven  (population  of  parish,  7636) ,  so  called 
from  the  harbour  constrticted  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  had  a 
shipbuilding  yard  of  some  repute  in  former  times.  The  village 
has  always  been  a  fishing-place  of  importance,  the  "  fishwives  " 
in  their  picturesque  garb  being,  till  recently,  conspicuous  figures 
in  the  streets  of  the  capital.  It  used  to  be  a  popular  resort  for 
fish  dinners,  and  it  plays  a  prominent  part  in  Charles  Rcade's 
no\doi CkriilUJoknslaiu.  -To  the  west  lies  Granton  (pop.  1718), 
where  the  5th  duke  of  Buccleuch  constructed  a  magnificent 
harbour.  Before  the  building  of  the  Forth  Bridge  Uie  customary 
approach  to  Fifeshire  and  the  north-east  of  Scotland  was  by 
means  of  a  steam  ferry  from  Granton  to  Burntisland,  which  is 
Still  used  to  some  extent.  There  is  regular  communication  with 
Iceland,  the  continental  ports  and  London.  A  marine  station 
here  was  established  by  Sir  John  Murray,  but  has  been  dis- 
continued. Still  farther  west  lies  the  village  of  Cramond  (pop- 
of  parish,  3S15),  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Almond,  where  Roman 
remains  have  often  been  found.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  several 
well-known  persons,  among  others  of  John  Law  (1671-1729), 
originator  of  the  Mississippi  scheme,  Lauriston  Castle  being 
situated  in  the  parish.  Cramond  Brig  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
"  roving  "  adventures  of  James  V.,  when  the  life  of  the  "  Gude- 
nan  of  Ballengeich  "  was  saved  by  Jock  Howieson  of  the 
Braehead.  Corstorphine  (pop.  S725),  once  noted  for  its  cream 
and  also  as  a  spa,  is  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  western 
suburb  of  the  capital.  The  parish  church  contains  the  tombs 
of  the  Forresters,  of  old  the  leading  family  of  the  district,  with 
full-length  sculptured  figures,  and  at  the  base  of  Corstorphine 
Hill— from  one  point  of  which  ("Rest  and  be  Thankful") 
is  to  be  had  one  of  the  best  views  of  Edinburgh — are  the  seats  of 
several  well-known  families.  AmongtheseareCraigcrook  Castle 
(where  Lord  Jeffrey  spent  many  happy  years,  and  the  gardens 
of  which  are  said  to  have  given  Scott  a  hint  for  TuUyveolan  in 
Waterley),  and  Ravelston  House,  the  home  of  the  Keiths.  To 
the  south  of  the  metropolis  are  Colin  ton  (pop.  S499),  on  the  Water 
of  Leith,  with  several  mansions  that  once  belonfped  to  famous 
men,  such  as  Dreghorn  Castle  and  Bonally  Tower;  and  Currie 
(pop.  1513),  which  was  a  Roman  station  and  near  which  are 
Curriehill  Castle  (held  by  the  rebels  against  Queen  Mary),  the 
ruins  of  Lennox  Tower,  and  Riccarton,  the  seat  of  the  Gibson- 
Craigs,  one  of  the  best-known  Midlothian  families.  At  Dal- 
maboy  Castle,  near  Ratho  (pop.  1946),  the  seat  of  the  eari  of 
Morton,  are  preserved  the  only  extant  copy  of  the  bible  of  the 
Scottish  parliament  and  the  original  warrant  for  committing 
Queen  Mary  to  Lochleven  Castle  in  Kinras-shire.  Craigmillar, 
though  situated  in  the  parish  of  Liberton,  is  really  a  part  of 
Edinburgh.  Its  picturesque  castle,  at  least  the  oldest  portion 
of  it,  probably  dates  from  the  isth  century.  Its  principal 
owners  were  first  the  Prestons  and  Utterly  the  Gibnouis.  After 
playing  a  varied  r61e  in  local  and  national  story,  now  as  banquet- 
ing-house  and  now  as  prison,  it  fell  gradually  into  disrepair. 
It  was  advertised  as  to  let  in  1761,  and  early  in  the  19th 
century,  along  with  the  chapel  adjoining,  was  in  ruins,  but  has 
been  restored  by  Colonel  Gordon-Gilmour.  It  was  a  favourite 
residence  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  its  associations  with  the  hapless 
queen  give  it  a  romantic  interest.  Duddingston  (pop.  soij), 
once  a  quiet  village,  has  become  a  centre  of  the  distilling  and 
brewing  industries.  The  parish  church,  cRectively  situated  mi 
an  eminence  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  was  the  scene  of  the  ministni' 
UonoftheRev  John  Thomson  (1778-1840),  the  laadscapepainler, 
who  numbered  Sir  Walter  Scott  among  hb  elders.  Duddingston 
House  is  a  seal  ol  the  duke  of  Abercom.  Liberton  (pop.  of  parish, 
;>33),  a  name  that  recalls  the  previous  existence  ol  a  leper's 
hospital,  is  prominently  situated  on  the  rising  ground  to  the  south 


of  Edinbnr^,  the  parish  dnndi  bdng  a  canipfaooui  laadmatk. 
Adjoining  is  the  village  of  GUmerton  (pop.  1481),  whidi  used 
to  supply  Edinburgh  with  yellow  saad,  when  sanded  Soots  were 
a  feature  in  the  hiunbler  classof  bouses.  Portobello  (pop.  9180), 
being  within  3  m.  of  the  capital,  must  always  enjoy  a  la^  share 
of  public  patronage,  though  it  is  not  In  such  bvour  as  a  watering- 
place  as  it  once  was.  Its  beautiful  sttetdi  of  sands  is  flanked 
by  a  promenade  extending  all  the  way  to  Joppa.  The  beach 
was  at  one  time  used  for  the  purpose  of  reviews  of  the  yeoaiani7. 
The  town  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  18th  centufy,  when  a 
cottage  was  built  by  a  sailor  and  named  Portobello  in  ooot- 
memoration  of  Admiral  Vernon's  victory  in  r739.  The  (dace 
does  a  considerable  trade  in  the  ""''"g  of  bricks,  bottles, 
earthenware,  pottery,  tiles  and  paper.  Joppa,  which  adjoins 
it,  has  salt  works,  but  is  chiefly  a  residential  neighbourhood. 
Invercsk  (pop.  >939)>  findy  situated  on  the-Esk  some  6  m.  bora 
Edinburgh,  is  aquaint  village  with  several  old-fashioned  mansions 
and  beautiful  {^rdens.  Alexander  Carlyle,  the  famous  divine 
(1772-1805),  whose  Jfemorioftit^iUtrtawtstill  affords  fssdna  ting 
reading,  ministered  for  fifty-five  years  in  the  parish  church,  in 
the  graveyard  of  which  lies  David  Macbeth  Moir  (1798-1851), 
who  under  the  pen-name  of  "  Delta  "  wrote  Mansie  Watuh,  a 
masterpiece  of  Scots  humour  and  pathos.  LaSswade  (pop.  of 
parish,  9708),  partly  in  the  Pentlands,  famous  for  its  oatmeal, 
was  often  the  summer  resort  of  Edinburgh  worthies.  Here 
Sir  Walter  Scott  lived  for  six  years  and  De  QNiincey  for  nineteen, 
and  William  Tennant  (1784-1848),  author  of  i4iu(<rf'<iiV,  was  the 
parish  dominie.  Many  interesting  Aansions  were  and  are  in  the 
vicinity,  amongst  them  Melville  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Dundas 
Melvilles,  and  Auchendinny,  where  Henry  Mackenzie,  author 
of  The  lian  of  Peditit,  resided.  The  two  most  celebrated 
resorts,  however,  amongst  the  environs  of  Edinburgh  are  Roslin 
(pop.  1805)  and  Hawthomden.  Roslin  Castle  is  romantically 
situated  on  the  beautifully  wooded  precipitous  banks  of  the 
Esk.  It  dates  from  the  isth  century  and  is  a  plain,  massive 
ruin,  architecturally  insignificant.  Partially  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1447  and  afterwards  rebuilt,  it  was  sacked  in  1650  and  again  in 
r688,  and  then  gradually  fell  into  decay.  The  chapel,  higher 
up  the  bank,  a  relic  of  great  beauty,  was  founded  in  t446  by 
William  St  Clair,  3rd  eari  of  Orkney.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
chancel  of  what  was  intended  to  be  a  large  church.  Although  it 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  revolutionary  faitatics  in  1688,  the 
damage  was  confined  mainly  to  the  external  ornament,  and  the 
chapel,  owing  to  restoration  in  judicious  taste,  is  now  in  perfect 
condition.  The  Gothic  details  are  wonderful  examples  of  the 
carver's  skill,  the  wreathed  "  Prentice's  pillar  "  being  the  subject 
of  a  well-known  legend.  The  walk  to  Hawthomden,  about  r )  m. 
distant,  through  the  lovely  glen  by  the  river-side,  leads  to  the 
mansion  of  the  Drummonds,  perched  high  on  a  lofty  diff  falling 
sheer  to  the  stream.  The  caverns  in  tte  sides  of  the  precipice 
are  said  to  have  afforded  Wallace  and  other  heroes  (or  outlaws) 
refuge  in  time  of  trouble,  but  the  old  house  is  most  memorable 
as  the  home  of  the  poet  William  Drummond,  who  here  welcomed 
Ben  Jonson;  the  tree  beneath  which  the  two  poets  sat  still 
stands.  Near  Swanston,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pentlands,  where 
R.  L.  Stevenson  when  a  boy  used  to  make  holiday  occasionally, 
is  a  golf-course  which  was  laid  out  by  the  Lothianbum  Club. 
The  Pentland  range  contains  many  points  of  interest  and  beauty, 
but  these  are  mostly  acctuible  only  to  the  pedestrian,  altbouj^ 
the  hills  are  crossed  by  roads,  of  which  the  chief  are  those  by 
Clencotse  bum  and  the  Cauld  Stane  SUp.  Habbie's  Howe,  the 
scene  of  Allan  Ramsay's  pastoral  Tht  Gcnik  Shepherd,  is  some 
a  m.  from  Carlops,  and  RuUion  Green  is  noted  as  the  field  on 
which  the  Covenanters  were  defeated  in  1666.  At  Penicuik 
(pop.  3097),  where  the  Clerks  were  long  the  ruUng  family,  S-  R. 
Crockett  was  minister  until  he  formally  devoted  himself  10 
fiction.  The  town  is,  industrially,  remarkable  for  its  paper  mills 
and  mines  of  coal  and  other  minerals. 

Communicalioiu. — The  two  trunk  railways  serving  Edinburgh 
are  the  North  British  and  the  Caledonian.  The  North  British 
station  is  Waveriey,  to  which  the  trains  of  the  Great  Northen^ 
North  Eastern  and  the  Midland  systems  run  from  England.    Tbe 
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CaledoDianitotiooiiPrucet  Street,  when  the  thiaaghtifbttCrom 
the  London  &  North-Western  system  of  EngUnd  arrive.  Leith, 
Cranton  and  Grangemouth  serve  as  the  chief  passenger  seaports 
for  Edinburgh.  Tramways  connect  the  different  parts  oi  the  dtjr 
with  Leith,  Newhaven,  Portobello  and  Joppa;  and  the  Suburban 
railway,  starling  from  Waverlcy.  station,  returns  by  way  of 
Restalrig,PortobcUo,DuddingstoD,MomingsideandHaymarket 
In  summer,  steamers  ply  between  Leith  and  Aberdour  and  other 
pleasure  resorts;  and  there  is  also  a  service  to  Alloa  and  StirUng. 
In  the  season  brakes  constantly  mil  to  Queensferry  (for  the 
Forth  Bridge)  and  to  Roslin,  and  coaches  to  Oalkeitb,  Loanbead 
and  some  Pentland  villages. 

,  PvpHhtim.— In  .1801  the  number 'of  inhaUtants'^wa* 
M,S44;  in  1851  it  was  tto,jos;  in  1881  it  was  134,402;  and 
in  1901  it  was  316,479.  In  igoo  the  birth-rate  was  i6-90  per 
thousand,  7-8%  of  the  births  being  illegitimate;  the  deaih- 
nte  was  19-40  per  thousand,  and  the  marriage-rate  lo.per 
thousand. 

The  area  of  the  dty  has  been  enlarged  by  successive  cxtenrions 
of  its  municipal  boundaries,  eq>eciaUy  towards  the  west  and 
aoiith.  An  important  accession  of  territory  was  gained  in  1896, 
when  portions  of  the  parishes  of  XJberton  and  Duddingston  and 
the  police  burgh  of  Portobdlo  were  incorporated.  Under  the 
Edinburgh  Corporation  Act  rgoo,  a  further  addition  of  nearly 
1800  acres  was  made.  This  embraced  portions  of  South  Leith 
parish  (landward)  and  of  Duddingston  parish,  including  the 
village  of  Restalrig  and  the  ground  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  main 
road  from  Edinburgh  to  Portobello;  and  also  port  of  Craoond 
parish,  in  which  is  contained  the  village  and  hailMur  of  Granlon. 
The  tout  area  of  the  city  is  10,597)  acres.  The  increasein  wealth 
may  best  be  measured  by  the  rise  in  a<sfwfd  valuation.  In  1880 
the  city  rental  was  £1,717,740,  in  1890  it  was  £2,106,395,  xxl  >i> 
1900-1901  £s,8o7,iaa. 

GntmmttU. — By  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885  the  dty  was 
divided  for  parliamentary  purposes  into  East,  West,  Central  and 
South  Edinburgh,  each  returning  one  member;  the  parliament- 
ary and  munidpal  boundaries  are  almost  identical.  The  town 
council,  which  has  its  headquartera  in  the  Munidpal  Buildings 
in  the  Royal  Exchange,  consists  of  fifty  members,  a  lord 
provost,  seven  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  a  convener 
of  trades,  seven  judges  of  police,  and  thirty-two  councillors. 
The  corporation  has  acquired  the  gas-works,  the  cable  tram- 
ways (leased  to  a  company),  the  electric  lighting  of  the 
streets,  and  the  water-supply  from  the  Pentlands  (reinforced 
by  additional  source*  in  the  Moorfoot  Hills  and  Talla  Water). 
Aimong  other  duties,  the  corporation  has  a  share  in  the 
management  of  the  univenity,  and  maintains  the  Calton  Hill 
observatory. 

Uay  MetiiKis. — During  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in 
Scotland,  Edinburgh  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  the  andent 
collegiate  church  of  St  Giles  rose  t<>  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral. 
But  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  at  Edinburgh  is  now  the  public  manifestation  of  the 
predominance  of  Presbyterianism  as  the  national  church.  In 
May  each  year  the  sovereign  appoints  a  representative  as  lord 
high  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Establshed 
Church,  who  takes  up  his  abode  usually  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
and  thence  proceeds  to  the  High  Church,  and  so  to  the  assembly 
hall  on  the  Castle  Hill.  The  lord  prqvost  and  magistrates  offer  to 
him  the  keys  of  the  dty,  and  levees,  receptions  and  state  dinners 
revive  in  some  degree  the  andent  glories  of  Holyrood.  The 
Gdieral  Assembly  of  the  United  Free  Church  is  usually  hdd  at 
the  same  time. 

UtmertUy. — ^The  university  of  EdiiAurgh,  the  youngest  of  the 
Scottish  universities,  was  founded  in  rs83  by  a  royal  charter 
granted  by  James  IV.,  and  its  rights,  immunities  and  privileges 
have  been  remodelled,  ratified  and  extended  at  various  periods. 
In  1611  an  act  of  tite  Scottish  parliament  accorded  to  the 
univemity  all  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  universities 
in  the  kingdom,  and  these  were  renewed  under  fresh  guarantees 
in  the  treaty  of  union  between  Ehghtnd  and  Scotland,  and  in 
the  Act  of  Security.    Important  change*  were  made  ia  the  con- 
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universities  to  admit  women  students  to  its  daues  and  degrees, 
and  its  clumtU  are  brought  into  dose  bonds  ef  sympathy  and 
activity  by  a  students' imion.  The  number  of  students  averages 
neariy  three  thousand  a  year.  As  a  corporation  it  consist*  of  a 
chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  lord  rector  (elected  by  the  student* 
every  three  yean) ,  prindpal,  professors,  registered  graduates  arul 
matriculated  student*.  The  diamrllor  is  elected  for  life  by  the 
general  council,  of  which  he  is  head ;  and  the  rights  of  the  dty  a* 
the  original  founder  have  been  recognized  by  giving  to  the  town 
council  the  dection  of  four  of  the  seven  curators,  with  whom  rest 
the  appointment  of  the  prindpal,  the  patronage  of  seventeen  of 
the  chairs,  and  a  share  in  other  appointments.  Along  with  that 
of  St  Andrews,  the  university  sends  one  member  to  pariiament. 
While  the  college,  as  such,  bears  the  name  of  the  College  of  King 
James,  or  King's  college,  and  James  VI.  a  spoken  of  as  its  founder, 
it  really  originated  in  the  liberality  of  the  dtizens  of  Edinburgh. 
William  Little  of  Craigmillar,  and  his  brother  Qement  Little, 
advocate,  along  with  James  Lawson,  the  odlesgue  and  successor 
of  John  Knox,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  true  Joundeis.  Ia 
1580  Clement  Little  gave  all  his  books,  three  hundred  volumes, 
for  the  beginning  of  a  library,  and  this  was  augmented  by  other 
valuable  benefactionafone  of  the  moat  interesting  of  which  was  the 
libiaryofDrummondofHowthamden.  Thelibrorynowco&tain* 
upwards  of  »o^o«o  volumes,  and  more  than  7000  MSS.  The 
buildings  of  theuniveisity  occupy  thesiteoftheandent  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Maiy  in  the  Field  (the  "Kirk  of  Fidd") ,  the  scene  of 
the  murder  of  Darnley.  The  present  structure,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  whidi  was  hiid  in  1789,  is  a  classical  buildiiig,  endosingan 
extensive  quadrangle.  The  older  parts  of  it,  induding  the  east 
front,  are  from  the  design  of  Robert  Adam,  his  plans  being 
revised  sjid  modified  by  W.  H.  Playfair  (r789-i857),  but  it  wa* 
not  till  1883  that  the  building  was  completed  by  the  dome, 
crowned  by  the  bronze  figure  of  Youth  bearing  the  torch  of 
Knowledge,  on  die  facade  in  South  Bridge  Street.  This  edifice 
affords  accommodation  for  the  lecture  rooms  in  the  faculties  of 
arts,  law  and  theology,  and  for  the  museums  and  Ebrary.  The 
opening  up  of  the  wide  thoroughfare  of  Chambers  Street,  on  the 
site  of  Ccikge  Wynd  and  Brown  and  Argyll  Squares,  deared  the 
precincts  of  unsightly  obstructions  and  unsavoury  neighbours. 
The  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  structurally  united  to  theuniversity, 
contains  collections  illustrative  of  industry,  art,  science  and 
natural  history;  and  Minto  House  college  and  Heriot-Watt 
college  are  practically  adjuncts  of  the  university.  Thelibroryhall 
was  restored  and  decorated,  largely  through  the  generouty  of  Sir 
William  Pricatley  (r8s9-i9oo),  formerly  M.P.  for  the  university; 
while  munificent  additions  to  the  academic  funds  and  resource) 
were  made  by  the  rsth  eari  of  Many  (1840-1901),  Sir  William 
Fraser  (1816-1898),  and  others.  The  university  benefits  also, 
like  the  other  Scottish  universities,  from  Mr  Andrew  Carnegie's 
endowment  fund.  The  medical  school  stands  in  Teviot  Row, 
adjoining  George  Square  and  the  Meadows.  To  this  spacious  and 
well-equipped  group  of  buildings  the  faculty  of  medidne  was 
removed  from  the  college.  The  medical  school  is  in  the  It^an 
Renaissance  style  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Rowand  Anderson. 
The  magnificent  hall  used  for  academic  and  public  functions  was 
the  gift  of  William  M'Ewan,  sobk  time  M.P.  for  the  Central 
divirion  of  Edinburgh.  Closdy  associated  with  the  medical 
school,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Middle  Meadow  Walk,  is  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  designed  by  David  Bryce,  R.S.A.  (1803-1876),' 
removed  hither  from  Infirmary  Street.  Its  wards,  in  whidi 
neariy  ten  thousand  patients  recave  treatment  annually,  are 
lodged  in  a  series  of  turreted  pavilions,  and  cover  a  large  space  of 
ground  on  the  mar^  of  the  Meadows,  from  which,  to  make  roonk 
for  it,  George  Watson's  College — the  most  important  of  the 
Merchant  Cmnpany  schools — was  removed  to  a  site  farther  west, 
while  the  Sick  Children's  hospital  was  moved  to  the  smihera  side 
of  the  Meadows. 

Scimiific  ttutitalvmt. — ^The  old  Observatory  h  a  quaint 
structure  on  Colton  Hill,  overlooking  the  district  at  the  head 
of  Leith  Walk.'  The  City  Obset^'atory  stands  dose  by,  and  on 
Blackford  Hill  is  the  newer  Building  of  the  Royal  Observatorx, 
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Tlw  Astnmomer-Seyal  for  Scotfand  alio  iiolds  the  chair  of 
practical  astronomy. 

The  mtueura  and  lecture-raoms  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  occupy  a  handsome  riaiwiral  building  in  Nicolson 
Street.  The  college  is  an  andent  corporate  body,  with  a  charter 
of  the  year  I  SOS,  ana  exerdses  the  powers  of  instructing  in  surgery 
and  of  giving  degrees.  Its  graduates  also  give  lectures  on  the 
various  branches  of  medicine  and  science  requisite  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  those  extra-academical  courses  'are 
recognized,  under  certain  restrictions,  by  the  Univeraity  Court, 
as  qualifying  for  the  degree.  The  museum  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  anatomical  and  surgical  preparations. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  is  another  learned  body 
organized,  with  special  privileges,  by  a  charter  of  incorporation 
granted  by  Charles  U.  in  1681.  In  their  hall  in  Queen  Street 
are  a  valuable  library  and  a  museum  of  materia  medica.  But  the 
college  as  such  takes  no  part  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
university. 

I  Educatumal  IntltMimu. — After  the  Disruption  in  r843,  and 
the  formatioD  of  the  Free  Church,  New  College  was  founded 
In  connexion  with  it  for  training  students  in  theology.  Since 
the  amalgamation  of  the  United  Presbyterian  and  the  Free 
Churches,  under  the  designation  of  the  United  Free  Church  .of 
Scotland,  New  College  is  utilized  by  both  bodies.  New  College 
buildings,  designed  in  the  Pointed  style  of  the  i6th  century, 
and  erected  on  the  site  of  the  palace  o(  Mary  of  Guise,  occupy  a 
prominent  position  at  the  head  of  the  Mound; 

Edinburgh  has  always  possessed  exceptional  educational 
facilities.  The  Royal  high  school,  the  burgh  school  ^arexcc//efic£, 
dates  from  the  i6th  century,  but  the  beautiful  Grecian  buildings 
00  the  southern  face  of  Calton  HiU,  opened  in  1819,  are  its  third 
habitation.  It  was  not  until  1825,  when  the  Edinbur^  Academy 
was  opened,  that  it  encountered  serious  rivalry.  Fettes  College, 
an  imposing  structure  in  a  16th-century  semi-Gothic  style, 
designed  by  David  Bryce  and  called  after  its  founder  Sir  William 
Fettes  (17SO-1836),  is  organized  on  the  model  of  the  great  English 
public  schools.  Merchiston  Academy,  housed  in  the  old  castle 
of  Napier,  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  is  another  institution 
conducted  on  English  public  school  lines.  For  many  generations 
the  charitable  foundations  for  the  teaching  and  training  of  youth 
were  a  conspicaoas  feature  in  the  economy  of  the  dty.  Foremost 
among  them  was  the  hospital  founded  by  George  Hcriot — the 
"  Jingling  Geonlie  "  of  Scott's  Portmus  oj  Nigd—lbt  goldsmith 
and  banker  of  James  VI.  At  his  death  in  1634  Heriot  left  his 
estate  in  trust  to  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  Edmburgh 
for  the  maintenance  and  teaching  of  poor  fatherless  sons  of 
freemen.  The  quadrangular  edifice  in  Lauriston,  sometimes 
ascribed  to  Inigo  Jones,  is  one  of  the  noblest  buildings  bi  the  dty. 
Even  earlier  than  Heriot's  hospital  was  the  Merchant  Maiden 
hospital,  dating  from  1605,  irtiich  gave  to  the  dau^tcra  of 
merchants  similar  advantages  to  those  which  Heriot's  secured 
for  burgesses'  sons.  In  1738  George  Watson's  hospiul  for  boys 
was  founded;  then  followed  the  Trades'  Maiden  hospital  for 
burgesses'  daughters,  John  Watson's,  Daniel  Stewart's,  the 
Orphans',  Gillespie's,'  Donaldson's*  hospitals,  and  other  nistitu- 
tions  founded  by  successful  merchants  of  the  dty,  in  which  poor 
children  of  various  classes  were  lodged,  boarded  and  educated. 
Nearly  all  these  buildings  are  characterized  by  remarkable 
distinction  and  beauty  of  design.  This  is  espwially  trtie  of 
Donaldson's  hospital  at  the  Haymarket,  which  has  accommoda- 
tion for  three  hundred  children.  As  the  New  Town  expanded, 
the  Heriot  Trust — whose  revenues  were  greatly  benefited  thereby 

erected  day-schools,  in  different  districts,  b  which  thousands 
of  infants  and  older  children  received  a  free  education,  and,  in 

'Tames  Gillespie  (1726-1707)  was  a  tobacco  and  snuff  manu- 
facturer, and  when  he  set  up  his  carriage  Henry  Erskine  suggested 
••  a  motto  the  homely  couplet:— 

"  Wha  wad  hae  thocht  it. 

That  noses  wad  bocht  it?  " 

'James  Donaldson  (1751-1830)  was  a  printer  who  bequeathed 

nearly  the  whole  of  his  large  fortune  for  the  purposes  of  a  hospital 

for  poor  boys  and  eirls,  arid  the  trustees  have  usually  selected  half 

<(  to*  chiMico  adnuttcd  from  the  ranks  of  the  deal  and  dumb. 


cases  of  cztrtne  poverty,  t  Money  gnat  towtnb  mafBtenaixie. 
Public  opinfcm  as  to  the  "  hospital  "  system  of  board  aiKl 
education,  however,  underwent  a  revolutionary  change  after 
the  Education  Act  of  1872  introduced  school  boards,  and  the 
Merchant  (^mpany^j-acting  as'govemdrs  for  most  of  the  insti- 
tutioiu — determined  to  board  out  the  children  on  the  founda- 
tion with  families  in  the  town,  and  convert  the  buildingt 
into  adequately  equipped  primary  «nd  secondary  day-schocJa. 
This  root-and-branch  policy  proved  enormously  successful,  and 
George  Watson's  college,  Stewart's  college,  (Jueen  Street  ladies' 
college,  CtoTgf  Square  ladies'  college,  Gillespie's  school,  and 
others,  rapidly  took  a  high  place  among  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  dty.  Nor  did  the  Heriot  Trust  ne^ect  the  cUinis 
of  technical  and  higher  education.  The  Hcriot-Watt  college 
is  subsidized  by. the  .Trust,  and  Heriot's  hospital  is  occupied  as 
a  technical  school.  Concurrently  with  this  activity  in  higher 
branches,  the  school  board  provided  a  large  number  of  handsome 
buildings  in  healthy  surroundings.  The  Church  of  Scotlasd  and 
the  United  Free  Church  have  training  colleges. 

CharUies. — Besides  the  Royal  Infirmary  there  are  a  coosidcr- 
able  number  of  more  or  less  specialized  institutioas,  two  e( 
the  most  important  being  situated  at  Craiglockhart.  On  the 
Easter  Hill  stands  the  Royal  Edinburgh  asylum  for  the  insane, 
which  formerly  occupied  a  site  in  Momingside,  while  the  Cty 
infectious  dis«Lses  hospital  is  situated  at  Clinton  Mains.  The 
Royal  blind  asylum  at  Powbum  in  its  earlier  days  tenanted 
humbler  quarters  in  Nicolson  Street.  Chalmers's  hospital  in 
Lauriston  was  founded  in  1836  by  George  (Chalmers  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick  and  injured.  The  home  for  incurables  is 
situated  In  Salisbury  Place.  The  Infirmary  convalescents  are 
sent  to  the  convalescent  house  in  Corstorphine.  Other  institu- 
tions are  the  Royal  hospital  for  sick  children,  the  home  for 
crippled  children,  the  Royal  maternity  ho^ital,  and  the  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum.  Though  Trinity  hospital  no  longo-  exists 
as  a  hospital  with  resident  pensioners,  the  trustees  disburse 
annually  pensions  to  certain  poor  burgesses  and  their  wives  and 
children;  and  the  trust  controlling  the  benevt^ent  branch  d 
the  Gillespie  hospitaf  endowment  is  similarly  administered. 

Ittduslrla. — Although  Edinburgh  is  a  residential  rather  thaa 
a  manufacturing  or  commercial  centre,  the  industries  which  it 
has  are  important  and  flourishing.  From  r507,  when  Walter 
Chapman,  the  Scottish  Caxton,  set  up  the  first  press,  to  the 
present  day,  printing  has  enjoyed  a  career  of  almost  continooos 
vitality,  and  the  great  houses  of  R.  &  R.  Clark,  T.  It  A.  Constable, 
the  BaUantyne  Press,  Morrison  &  Gibb,  Tumbull  8c  Spears,  and 
others,  admirably  maintain  the  traditional  reputation  of  the 
Edinburgh  press.-  Publishing,  on  the  other  hand,  has  drifted 
away,  only  a  few  leading  houses — such  as  those  of  Blackwood, 
CHamben  and  Nelson— still  making  the  Scottish  capital  tbclr 
headquarters.  Mapmakers,  typefbunden,  bookbinders  and 
lithographers  all  contribute  thdr  share  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
city.  Brewing  is  an  industi^  of  exceptional  vigour,  Edinburgfa 
ale  being  proverbially  good.  The  brewers  and  distillers,  such  as 
M'Ewan,  Usher  and  Ure,  have  been  amongst  the  most  geneiuus 
bencfactois  of  the  dty.  The  arts  and  crafts  assodated  writk 
furniture  work,  paper-making  and  coadi-building  may  also  be 
specified,  whilst  tanneries,  glassworks,  bidia-rubber  and  vulcanite 
factories,  brass-founding,  machinery  works,  the  nuking  ol 
biscuits,  tea-btcad  and  confectionery  are  all  prominent.  In 
consequence  of  the  large  influx  of  tourists  every  year  the  North 
British  and  CUedonian  railway  companies  give  employment  to 
an  enormous  staff.  Building  and  the  allied  trades  are  chronic- 
ally brisk,  owing  to  the  constant  development  of  the  dty.  Fine 
white  freestone  aboimds  in  the  Immediate  vidnity  (as  at  Craij- 
Idth,  from  the  vast  quarry  of  iriiich,  now  passing  into  dissie, 
the  stone  for  ranch  of  the  New  Town  was  obtained)  and  f  uniisbca 
excellent  building  material;  while  the  hard  trap  rock,  with 
which  the  stratified  sandstones  of  the  Coal  fotmatioa  have  been 
extensively  broken  up  and  overlaid,  supplies  good  materials  for 
paving  and  road-making.  On  this  account  quarrying  is  tnoUta 
industry  which  is  seldom  dormant.  Owing  to  the  great  changes 
ejected  dating  the  Utter  part  of  the  igth  ccntsry,  some  of  tbs 
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old  markets  were  demolished  and  the  system  of  centralizing 
trade  was  not  wholly  revived.  The  Waverley  Market  for 
vegetables  and  fruit  presents  a  busy  scene  in  the  early  morning, 
and  is  used  for  monster  meetings  and  promenade  and  popular 
concerts.  Slaughter-houses,  cattle  markets  and  grain  markets 
have  been  erected  at  Gorgie,  thus  obviating  the  driving  of 
flocks  and  herds  through  the  streets,  which  was  constantly 
objected  to.  An  infantry  regiment  is  always  stationed  in 
the  castle,  and  there  are  in  addition  the  barracks  at  Piers- 
hill  (or  "Jock's  Lodge"))  half-way  between  Edinburgh  and 
Portobdlo. 

Social  Life. — Edinburgh  society  still  retains  a  certain  old- 
fashioned  Scottish  exclusivencss.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
city  is  "  east-windy "  and  the  folk  "  west-endy."  But  this 
criticism  needs  judicious  qualification.  The  local  patriotism 
and  good  taste  of  the  citizens  have  regulated  recreation  and 
have  also  preserved  in  pristine  vigour  many  pecuUarly  Scottish 
customs  and  pastimes.  Classical  concerts  and  concerts  of  the 
better  sort,  chiefly  held  in  the  M'Ewan  and  Music  Halls,  are  well 
attended,  and  lectures  are  patronized  to  a  degree  unknown  in 
most  towns.  In  theatrical  matters  i;  the  old  days  of  stock 
companies  the  verdict  of  an  Edinburgh  audience  was  held  to 
make  or  mar  an  actor  or  a  play.  This  is  no  longer  the  case,  but 
the  Lyceum  theatre  in  Grindlay  Street  and  the  Theatre  RoysU 
at  the  head  of  Leith  Walk  give  good  performances.  Variety 
entertainments  are  also  in  vogue,  and  in  Nicolson  Street  and 
elsewhere  there  are  good  music  halls.  Outdoor  recreations 
have  always  been  puraued  with  zest.  The  public  golf-course  on 
Braid  Hills  and  the  private  courses  of  the  Lothianbum  club 
at  Swanston  and  the  Bamton  club  at  Bamton  are  usually  full 
on  Saturdays  and  holidays.  The  numerous  bowling-greens 
arc  rei^larly  frequented  and  are  among  the  best  in  Scotland — 
the  first  Australian  team  of  bowlets  that  visited  the  mother 
country  (in  XQOi)  pronouncing  the  green  in  Lutton  Place  the 
finest  on  which  they  had  played.  Cricket  is  played  by  the  uni- 
versity students,  at  the  schools,  and  by  private  clubs,  of  which 
the  Grange  is  the  oldest  and  best.  In  winter  the  game  of  curling 
b  played  on  Duddingston  Loch,  and  Dunsappie,  St  Margaret's 
Loch,  Lochcnd  and  other  sheets  of  water  are  covered  with 
skaters.  Rugby  football  is  in  high  favour,  Edinburgh  being 
commonly  the  scene  of  the  international  matches  when  the 
tenue  falls  to  Scotland.  Hockey  claims  many  votaries,  there 
usually  being  on  New  Year's  day  a  match  at  shinty,  or  camanachd, 
between  opposing  teams  of  Highlanders  resident  in  the  city. 
The  central  public  baths  in  bfirmaty  Street,  with  branch 
establishments  in  other  [wrts  of  the  town,  including  Portobelk), 
are  largely  resorted  to,  and  the  proximity  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
induces  the  keener  swimmers  to  visit  Grapton  every  morning. 
Facilities  for  boating  are  limited  (excepting  on  the  Forth),  but 
rowing  clubs  find  opportunity  for  practice  and  races  on  the 
Union  Canal,  where,  however,  sailing  is  scarcely  possible.  Edin- 
burgh maintains  fev  newspapers,  but  the  Scotsman,  which  may 
be  said  to  reign  alone,  has  cnjo3red  a  career  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted prosperity,  largely  in  consequence  of  a  succession  of  able 
editors,  like  Charles  Maclaren,  Alexander  Russel,  Robert  Wallace 
and  Charles  Cooper.  The  Edinburih  Evenint  If rms-iatd  the 
Exnint  Dispakh  are  popular  sheets.  In  the  post  the  Edinburih 
Evening  Courant,  the  cldef  organ  of  the  Tory  parly,  of  which 
James  Hannay  was  editor  for  a  few  years,  had  a  high  reputation. 
The  Witness,  edited  by  Hugh  Miller,  the  Daily  Review,  edited 
first  by  J.  B.  Manson  and  afterwards  by  Henry  Kingsley,  and 
the  Scottish  Leader,  were  conducted  more  or  less  as  Liberal 
organs  with  a  distinct  bias  in  favour  of  the  then  Free  Church, 
but  none  of  these  was  long-lived.  Volunteering  has  always 
attracted  the  younger  men,  and  the  highest  awards  at  Wimbledon 
and  Bisley  have  been  won  by  the  Queen's  Edinburgh 

History. — ^In  remote  times  the  seaboard  from  the  Tyne  to 
the  Forth  was  occupied  by  the  Ottadcni,  a  Welsh  tribe  of  the 
Brigantes,  the  territory  immediately  to  the  west  of  it  being 
peopled  by  the  Gadeni.  It  is  probable  that  the  Ottadcni  built 
a  fort  or  camp  on  the  rock  on  which  Edinburgh  Castle  now 
Stands,  which  was  thus  the  nucleus  around  which,  in  course  of 


time,  gnw  a  considerable  village.'  Cnder  the  protection  of  the 
hill-fort,  a  native  settlement  was  established  on  the  ridge  running 
down  to  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  Salisbury  Crags,  and  another 
hamlet,  according  to  William  Maitland  (1693-1757),  the  earb'cst 
historian  of  Edinburgh,  was  founded  in  the  area  at  the  north- 
western base  of  the  rock,  a  district  that  afterwards  became 
the  parish  of  St  Cuthbert,  the  oldest  in  the  city.  The  Romans 
occupied  the  country  for  inore  than  three  hundred  years,  as  is 
evidenced  by  various  remains;  but  James  Grant  (1833-1887), 
in  Old  mid  New  Bdinburgk,  doubts  whether  they  ever  built  on 
the  castle  rock.  When  they  withdrew,  the  British  tribes  re- 
asserted their  sway,  and  some  authorities  go  so  far  as  to  suggcA 
that  Arthur  was  one  of  their  kings.  The  southern  Picts  ulti- 
matdy  subdued  the  Britons,  and  the  castle  became  their  chief 
stronghold  until  they  were  overthrown  in  617  (or  629)  by  the 
Saxons  tmder  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  from  whom  the  name 
of  Edinburgh  is  derived.  Symeon  of  Durham  (854)  calls  it 
Edwinesburch,  and  includes  the  church  of  St  Cuthbert  within 
the  bishopric  of  Lindisfame.  Its  Gaelic  name  was  Dunedin. 
This  name  is  probably  a  translation  of  the  Saxon  name.  James 
Grant's  view  that  it  may  have  been  the  earlier  name  of  the 
castle,  from  dim  ("  the  fort  "),  and  edia  ("  00  the  slope  "), 
conflicts  with  the  more  generally  received  opinion  that  the 
Britons  knew  the  fortress  as  Casteih  liynedh  Agnedh  ("  the  hill 
of  the  plain  "),  a  draignation  once  wrongly  interpreted  as  the 
"  castle  of  the  maidens  "  (castrum  pueUamm),  in  allusion  to 
the  supposed  fact  that  the  Pictish  princesses  were  lodged  withia 
it  during  their  education.  In  the  i6th  century  the  latinized 
form  Edina  was  invented  and  has  been  used  chiefly  by  poets, 
once  notably  by  Bums,  whose  "Address"  begins  " Edina t 
Scotia's  darling  seat."  Long  after  Edwin's  conquest  the  lowland 
continued  to  be  debatable  territory  held  by  uncertain  tenure,  but 
at  length  it  was  to  a  large  extent  settled  anew  by  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Norman  colonists  under  Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  sons. 
.  In  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  the  castle  included  the 
king's  palace.  Theiehispiousqueen,  Margaret,  the  grand-niece 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  died  in  1093.  It  continued  to  be  a  royal 
residence  during  the  reigns  of  her  three  sons,  and  hence  the  first 
rapid  growth  of  the  upper  town  may  be  referred  to  the  iitb 
century.  The  parish  church  of  St  Giles  is  believed  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  about  mo,  and  the  huge 
Norman '  keep  of  the  castle,  built  by  his  younger,  brother, 
David  I. ,  continued  to  be  known  as  David's  Tower  till  its  destruc- 
tion hi  the  siege  of  1573.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  Scottish 
throne  David  I.  founded  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  (luS),  which 
from  an  early  date  received  the  court  as  its  guests.  But  notwith- 
standing the  attractions  of  the  abbey  and  the  neighbouring  chase, 
the  royal  palace  continued  for  centuries  to  be  within  the  fortress, 
and  there  both  the  Celtic  and  Stuart  kings  frequently  resided. 
Edinburgh  was  long  an  exposed  frontier  town  within  a  territory 
only  ceded  to  Malcolm  II.  about  1030 ;  and  even  tmder  the 
earlier  Stuart  kings  it  was  still  regarded  as  a  border  stronghold. 
Hence,  though  the  village  of  Canongate  grew  tip  beside  the  abbey 
of  David  I.,  and  Edinburgh  was  a  place  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  four  principal  burghs  as  a  judicatory 
for  all  commercial  matters,  nevertheless,  even  so  late  as  1450, 
when  it  became  for  the  first  time  a  walled  town,  it  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  iMge  which  slopes  eastwards  from 
the  castle.  So  long,  however,  as  its  walls  foimed  the  boundary, 
and  space  therefore  was  limited,  the  dtizens  had  to  provide 
house-room  by  buildmg  dwellings  of  many  storeys.  These  tall 
tenements  on  both  sides  of  what  is  now  High  Street  and  Canon- 
gate  are  still  a  promment  characteristic  of  the  Old  Town.  The 
streets  were  m<»tly  very  narrow,  the  mabi  street  from  the  castle 
to  Holyrood  Palace  and  the  Cowgate  alone  permitting  the  passage 
of  wheeled  carriages.  In  the  narrow  "  wynds  "  the  nobflity  and 
gentry  paid  their  visits  in  sedan  chairs,  and  proceeded  in  full 
dress  to  the  assemblies  and  balls,  which  were  condtcted  wHh 
aristocratic  exdusiveness  in  an  alley  on  the  south  side  of  High 
Street,  called  the  Assembly  Close,  and  in  the  assembly  rooms 
in  the  West  Bow.  Beyond  the  walls  lay  the  burghs  of  Calton, 
Easter  and  Wester  ForUburgh,  the  viUages  of  St  Cuthbert'' 
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Houtrie'sH31,B  rough  ton,Canonmills,SiIvennilIs  and  Deonhaugh 
, — all  successivdy  swallowed  up  io  the  extension  of  the  modern 
city.  The  seaport  of  Leitb,  though  a  distinct  burgh,  governed 
by  its  own  magistrates,  and  electing  its  own  representative  to 
parliament,  has  also  on  its  southern  Side  become  practically 
united  to  its  great  neighbour. 

I  The  other  three  royal  burghs  associated  with  Edinburgh  were 
Stirling,  Roxburgh  and  Berwick;  and  their  enactments  form 
the  earliest  existing  collected  body  of  Scots  law.  The  determina- 
tion of  Edinburgh  as  the  national  capital,  and  as  the  roost  fre- 
quent scene  of  parliamentary  assemblies,  dates  from  the  death  of 
James  I.  in  1436.  Of  the  thirteen  parliaments  summoned  by 
that  sovereign,  only  one,  the  last,  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  but  his 
assassination  in  the  Blackfriais'  monastery  at  Perth  led  to  the 
abrupt  transfer  of  the  court  and  capital  from  the  Tay  to  the 
Forth.  The  coronation  of  James  II.  was  celebrated  in  Holyrood 
Abbey  instead  of  at  Scone,  and  the  widowed  queen  took  up 
her  residence,  with  the  young  king,  in  the  castk.  Of  fourteen 
parliaments  summoned  during  this  reign,  <Hily  one  was  held  at 
Perth,  five  met  at  Stirling  and  the  rest  at  Edinburgh;  and, 
Xiotwiths landing  the  favour  shown  for  Stirling  as  a  royal  residence 
in  the  following  reign,  every  one  of  the  parliaments  of  James  III. 
was  held  at  Edinburgh.  James  II.  conferred  on  the  dty  various 
privileges  relating  to  the  holding  of  fairs  and  markets,  and  the 
levying  of  customs;  and  "by  a  royal  charter  of  1453  he  gave  it 
pre-eminence  over  the  other  burghs.  Further  immunities  and 
privileges  were  granted  by  James  HI.;  and  by  a  precept  of 
1482,  known  as  the  Golden  Charter,  he  bestowed  on  the  provost 
and  magistrates  the  hereditary  office  of  sheriff,  with  power  to 
hold  courts,  to  levy  fines,  and  to  impose  duties  on  all  merchandise 
landed  at  the  port  of  Leith.  Those  privileges  were  renewed 
^nd  extended  by  various  sovereigns,  and  especially  by  a  general 
charter  granted  by  James  VI.  in  itej. 

James  III.  was  a  great  builder,  and,  in  the  prosperous  era 
which  followed  his  son's  accession  to  the  throne,  the  town  reached 
the  open  valley  to  the  south,  with  the  Cowgate  as  its  chief 
thoroughfare.  But  the  death  of  James  IV.  in  151J,  along  with 
other  disastrous  results  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  brought  this 
era  of  prosperity  to  an  abrupt  close.  The  citizens  hastened  to 
construct  a  second  line  of  wall,  enclosing  the  Cowgate  and  the 
heights  beyond,  since  occupied  by  Greyfriars  churches  and 
Heriot's  hospital,  but  still  excluding  the  Canongate,  as  pertaining 
to  the  abbey  of  Holyrood.  In  the  i6th  century  the  movements 
connected  with  John  Knox  and  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  made 
Edinburgh  a  castle  of  much  activity.  With  the  departure, 
however,  of  the  sixth  James  to  fill  the  English  throne  in  1603, 
the  town  lost  for  a  long  period  its  influence  and  prestige.  Matters 
were  not  bettered  by  the  Act  of  Union  signed  in  a  cellar  in  High 
Street  in  1707,  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  people,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  were  blasted  at  Culloden  (1746) 
that  the  townsfolk  began  to  accept  the  inevitable.  This  epoch, 
when  grass  grew  even  in  High  Street,  long  lingered  in  the  popular 
memory  as  the  "  dark  age." 

By  the  accession  of  George  III.  (1760),  Edinburgh  showed 
signs  of  revived  enterprise.  In  1 763  the  first  North  Bridge,  con- 
necting the  Old  Town  with  the  sloping  ground  on  which  after- 
wards stood  the  Register  House  and  the  theatre  in  Shakespeare 
Square,  was  opened;  a  Uttle  later  the  Nor'  Loch  was  partially 
drained,  and  the  (iridging  of  the  Cowgate  in  1785  encouraged 
expansion  southwards.  Towards  the  end  of  the  tSth  century 
the  New  Town  began  to  take  shape  on  the  grand,  if  formal, 
Unes  which  had  been  plaimed  by  James  Craig  (d.  179s),  the 
architect,  nephew  of  the  poet  Thomson,  and  the  erection  of 
Regent  Bridge  in  Waterloo  Place  (formally  opened  in  1819  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Prince  Leopold,  afterwards  king  of 
the  Belgians)  gave  access  to  Calton  Hill.  The  creation  of  Princes 
Street,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  thoroughfares  in  the  world, 
led  to  further  improvement.  The  earth  and  debris  from  the 
excavation  of  the  sites  for  the  houses  in  this  and  adjoining 
streets  had  been  "  dumped  "  in  the  centre  of  the  drained  Nor' 
Loch.  This  unsightly  mass  of  rubbish  lay  for  a  while  as  an  eye- 
sore, until  the  happy  thought  arose  of  converting  it  into  a  broad 


way  joining  the  new  toad  at  Hanover  Street  with  the  Old  tn^ 
at  the  Lawnmarket.  Upon  this  street,  which  divides  Priuts 
Street  and  its  gardens  into  east  and  west,  and  which  received 
the  title  of  the  Mound,  were  erected  the  National  Gallery  sod 
the  Royal  Imtitution.  Speaking  generally,  the  New  Town  ns 
resorted  to  by  professional  meit — ^lawyers,  doctors  and  artists,— 
and  in  its  principal  streets  will  be  found  the  head  offices  Utlic 
leading  banks  and  insurance  offices,  all  lodged  in  buildiiigt  oi 
remarkable  architectural  pretensions.  The  Commercial,  the 
Union  and  the  Clydesdale  banks  are  in  George  Street,  the 
National  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  sad 
the  Britiah  Linen  Company's  Bank  are  in  St  Andrew  Squn, 
the  Bank  of  Scotland  is  at  the  head  of  the  Mound.  The  extensnt 
building  operations  engaged  in  by  the  town  council  in  the  csiljr 
part  of  the  19th  century  resulted  in  the  insolvency  of  the  dlj 
in  1833.  The  property  of  the  corporation  was  valued  at  £271,(5! 
against  a  debt  of  £425,195,  which  was  compounded  for  by  the 
issue  of  3%  annuity  bonds^^e  loss  to  the  cteditora  tmouiiliii| 
to  25%  of  their  chdms. 

r  Meanwhile  the  progress  of  letters,  kdcnce  and  learaini 
manifested  the  recovery  of  the  dty.  The  names  of  Knoi 
(d.  1572),  Buchanan  (1582),  Alexander  Montgomery  (1605), 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden  (1649),  Allan  Ramsay  (175;), 
Smollett  (1771),  Fergusson  (1774),  and  Bums  (1796),  carried  on 
the  literary  associations  of  the  Scottish  capital  nearly  to  the 
dose  of  the  i8th  century,  when  various  causes  combined  to  gin 
them  new  significance  and  value.  The  university  was  served  by 
a  body  of  teachers  and  investigators  who  won  for  it  a  promineot 
position  among  European  schools.  Then  succeeded  the  en  of 
Scott's  UarmUm  and  Tin  Lady  of  tke  Laic,  followed  by  the 
Waverley  novels  and  the  foundation  of  Blackwood's  Uc%mu 
and  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

Modem  conditions  have  changed  the  character  of  Ediiib<u{h 
society.  In  Scott's  early  days  a  journey  to  London  was  beict 
with  difficulties  and  even  dangers;  but  railways  have  nov 
brought  it  within  a  few  hours'  distance,  and  Scottish  artists  tnl 
literary  men  are  tempted  to  seek  a  wider  field.  Nevcrthdess, 
the  influence  of  the  i>ast  survives  in  many  ways.  Edinboi^ 
is  not  markedly  a  manufacturing  dty,  but  preserves  its  chaticta 
as  the  Scottish  capitaL 

AOTRORims.— James  Giant,  (M  md  Nat  Bdinburtk  O/Oeika, 
1880  et  seq.);  W.  Maidand,  Hitlory  of  Bdintmrik  (1753):  Hii|<> 
Amot,  History  cf  Ediniurth  (1789);  B.  Chambns,  TradiUcu  »t 


Time  (i846-,ig48);  O.  Smeaton,  Bdutburth  and  its  Slory  I 
Tke  Uunidlial  BlttUi»t' of  Edinlnrtk.  by  Robert  Miller,  Lotl 
of  Guild,  printed  by  order  of  the  town  council  (Edinburgh,  189$). 
Royal  Edinbufiht  by  Mrs  OUphant,  illusttations  by  Sir  George  Rod. 
R.S.A.  (London,  1890). 

EDINBUROHSHIBB;  or  Midlothian,  a  county  of  Scotlsnd, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Firth  of  Forth,  E.  by  the  shires  of  Haddingtoo, 
or  East  Lothian,  and  Berwick,  S.E.  by  Roxburghshire,  S.  b; 
Selkirkshire,  Peeblesshire  and  Lanarkshire,  S.W.  by  Lanarkshire, 
and  W.  by  Linlithgowshire  or  West  Lothian.  Its  area  is  234,339 
acres  or  3662  sq.  m.  The  island  of  Cramond  belongs  to  ibe 
county.  There  are  no  mountains,  but  the  Pentland  lUh 
advance  .boldly  from  the  south-west  to  within  5  m.  of  the  sea. 
The  loftiest  summits  are  Scald  Law  (1898  It.),  Camethy  (1S81), 
West  and  East  Cairn  Hill  (1844  and  1839),  and  West  Kip  (1806). 
They  are  generally  of  rounded  form,  and  covered  with  healh  or 
grass.  The  Moorf  oot  Hills,  in  the  south-east,  are  a  continuilioe 
of  the  Laminermuiis,  and  attain  in  BUuUiope  Scar  a  height  of 
2r36  fL  Of  more  or  less  isolated  eminences  there  are  the  Brsid 
Hills  (698  ft.),  Blackford  Hill  (500),  Arthur's  Seat  (823),  Cot- 
storpUne  Hill  (500) — all  practically  within  Edinburgh— sad 
Dalmahoy  Craig  (800),  7  m.  south-west  of  the  dty.  Of  the 
rivers  the  Gala  rises  on  the  south-east  of  the  Moorfoot  Hills  ss' 
flows  south  to  join  the  Tweed,  and  the  Tyne  after  a  couittoi 
7  m.  passes  into  Haddingtonshire.  All  the  others  flow  into  tit 
Firth  of  Forth.  Of  these  the  Esk,  which  is  the  longest,  disiii 
the  district  between  the  Pentlands  and  the  MoorfooLHiOs,  ai 
empties  into  the  sea  at  Musselburgh.  The  southern  branch  ba 
its  source  near  Blackhope  Scar,  recdves  on  iu  right  Gore  Wsitt 
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andfOD  its  left,  Dalhoioie  Burn,  and  flows  post  Newbatilc  Abbey; 
tht  northern  rises  in  the  Pentlands,  and  proceeds  through  much 
picturesque  scenery  past  Penicuik,  Ro^n,  Hawtbomden  and 
Lasswade;  the  two  streams  uniting  within  the  grounds  of 
Dalkeith  Palace.  Braid  Bum  from  Capelaw  Hill  posses  between 
the  Braid  Hills  and  Blaclcford-HiU,  and  reaches  tbe  sea  at  Porto- 
bcUo.  The  Water  of  Leitb,  with  its  bead  streams  on  the  western 
sk^  of  the  Pcntlands,  flows  past  Baleroo,  Currie,  Juniper  &een, 
Colinton,  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  The  Almond,  rising  in  Lanark- 
shire, and  its  right-hand  tributary,  Breich  Water,  form  the 
boundary  between  Midlothian  and  Linlithgowshire.  Several 
of  these  streams,  especially  the  Esk  and  the  Water  of  Leith, 
furnish  much  water  power.  The  only  loch  is  that  at  Duddingaton, 
but  there  arc  several  large  reservoirs  connected  with  the  water 
supply  of  Edinburgh.  Cobbinshaw  reservoir,  situated  at  the 
head  of  Bog  Bum,  a  tributary  of  the  Almond,  is  used  for  the 
supply  of  the  Union  Canal  connecting  the  Forth  with  the  Clyde. 
Geology. — The  southern  portion  of  tht;  county,  embracing  the 
Moorfoot  Hills  and  a  larce  part  of  the  catchment  basin  of  the  Gala 
Water,  lies  within  the  Silurian  tableland  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 
From  Bowland  northwards  to  Crookston  in  the  Ga!a  valley  the 
Silurian  strata  are  mainljr  of  Tamnnon  age  and  consist  of  gii^y wackes. 
grits,  flags  and  shales,  with  thin  dark  seams  which  yield  graptoliies 
sparingly.  To  the  north  of  this  area,  older  sediments,  comprising 
Arcnig  cherts,  black  shales,  greywackes  and  grits  of  Llandeilo  ana 
Caradoc  ajje,  rise  from  underneath  the  Taninnon  strata  and  spread 
over  the  hills  north  to  the  margin  of  the  tablebud.  la  :Mmc  of  the 
folds  of  Arcnig  cherts  diabase  lavas  appear,  which  occupy  small 
lenticular  areas.  All  the  Silurian  strata  are  repeated^  oy^  folds 
striking  north-cast  and  south-west  and  frequently  dipping  in  one 
direction,  to  the  north-weat  as  in  the  Galavalley.  North  of  the 
Silurian  tableland  and  within  the  area  occupied  by  the  younger 

Ealaeozoic  rocks  of  the  Pcntland  Hills,  there  are  various  inliers  of 
Tpper  Silurian  strata.  These  isolated  patches  occur  (i)  in  the  North 
Esk  section,  (2)  at  Loganlcc  reservoir,  (3)  near  Bavelaw  Castle,  and 
(4)  in  Bavelaw  Bum.  The  section  in  the  North  Esk  is  by  far  the 
most  complete,  as  the  strata  embrace  Wenlock,  Ludlow  and  Down- 
tonian  roclcs  with  a  north-east  strike  similar  to  that  of  the  beds  in  the 
Silurian  tableland.  The  VVenlock  rocks  havcyielded  a  rich  suite  of 
organic  remains.  In  the  Pentland  Hills  the  folded  and  denuded 
Silurian  strata  are  covered  unconformably  by  Lower  Old  Red 
Sandstone  rocks,  comprising  conglomerates  and  red  sandstones, 
which  are  succeeded  by  a  creat  volcanic  series,  the  latter  extending 
from  the  West  Kip  Hill  to  the  Braid  Hills.  The  pebbles  of  the  basal 
conglomerates  arc  derived  chiefly  from  the  underlying  platform  of 
greywackes  and  shales  and  from  the  Radiolarian  cherts  and  volcanic 
rocl»  in  the  tableland  to  the  south.  The  contemporaneous  igneous 
rocks  include  olivine  basalts,  andetitcs^  trachytes,  rhyolites  and  tuffs, 
which  arc  picn  l<1  by  the  microgranttc  of  the  Black  Hill  and  by 
several  vents  filled  with  agglomerate,  as  near  Swanston. 

The  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  rests  unconformably  on  all  older 
formation  ^.  The  red  sandstones  and  cornstones  of  this  division  form 
the  Cairn  llills,  and  arc  traceable  north-eastwards  along  the  north- 
west slon^  "f  the  Fcntland  lUlU  towards  the  Clubbiedcan  reservoir, 
where  tncy  arc  overlapped  by  Carboniferous  strata.  They  occupy 
the  south  p  irt  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  they  occur  in  the  lower  slopis 
of  Salisbury-  Crags,  and  south  by  Craigmilfar  and  Libcrton  toward* 
Mortonhi'lj.  Recently  the  horizon  of  these  beds  has  been  proved 
by  the  dii  ovcry  of  fish  remains  {Ilolo^tycbius),  a  ronal  form  of  the 
Upper  01(1  l^L-d  Sandstone.  The  remainder  of  the  county  embracing 
the  fertilt  low  ground  west  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  along  the 
Ixasin  of  the  Esk  is  occupied  by  Carboniferous  strata  and  various 
igneous  rocks  associated  with  that  formation.  The  Pentland  Hills, 
formed  of  older  Palaeozoic  deposits,  appear  as  a  prominent  ridge, 
throwing  off  the  Carboniferous  beds  to  the  north-west  and  south- 
east. In  the  former  direction  only  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  series 
is  rcpreseateJ,  and  in  the  latter  all  the  Carboniferous  divisions  are 
well  developed.  The  lowest  subdiviaifHi  of  the  Calciferous  Sandstone 
series,  consisting  of  sandstones,  red  and  green  shales,  marls  and 
cement-stones,  appears  in  the  ridge  of  theold  part  of  thecity  between 
the  Castle  and  Holyrood,  in  the  Hunter's  Bog  and  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  Pentland  Hills.  Intercalated  in  this  series  near  the  top, 
there  are  interbedded  vokamc  rocks,  comprising  olivine  basalu, 
mugearitcs,  tuffs  and  agslomeratos,  which  form  conspicuous  features 
on  Arthur's  Scat,  on  Calton  Hill,  at  Craiglockhart  and  Corston  Hill 
south  t^  Mid  Calder.  Next  in  order  come  the  Granton  sandstones 
and  Wardie  shales,  which  are  best  seen  on  the  shore  at  Granton, 
and  extend  up  the  Water  <4  Leith  in  the  direction  of  CoUnton,  where 
khey  are  succeeded  by  the  Hailes  sandstone.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  Calciferous  ^nastone  series,  oveHying  the  Hailes  sandstone, 
embraces  the  valuable  oil-shales,  which  give  rise  to  one  of  the  chief 
industries  of  the  Lothians.  Recently,  however,  it  has  been  proved 
that  some  of  the  bands  in  the  Wardie  shales  give  a  low  ytela  of  oil 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  oil-shale-fields  in  the  county  lie 
partly  along  its  west  margin  from  Mid  Calder  south  to  Breich  and 


also  on  the  south-cast  sids  of  the  Pentland  HiUs  between  Straitoo 
and  Carlops  along  the  west  side  of  the  Midlothian  ba^in.  Prom  an 
economic  point  oTview  the  Midlothian  coal&eld  is  c^  special  import- 
ancei  the  strata  being  arranged  in  a  syncline,  the  long  ans  of  whidi 
trends  north-north-eut  and  south'south-west.  In  the  centre  of  the 
basin  lie  the  Coal-Measures  covered  by  the  barren  red  sandstone  of 
Dalkeithj  probably  on  the  same  horixon  as  the  red  sandstones  of 
Wemyss  m  Fife  (Middle  Coal- Measures).  The  underlying  Millstone 
Grit  and  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  with  its  middfe-coal-beariiw 
group  rise  from  underneath  the  Coal- Measures,  forming  parallel  baniiu 
curving  round  the  basin.  Ak>ng  the  west  side  cX  the  syncline,  the 
strata  dtp  at  high  angles  to  the  south-east,  are  sometimes  vertical 
and  even  in  some  cases  inverted,  while'in  the  centre  they  become 
flat  and  rise  at  gentle  angles  towards  the  east.  The  Coal  Measures 
and  the  ooal-beariiv  group  of  the  .Carixmiferous  Limestone  series 
contain  numerous  valuable  coals  and  ironstonesj  and  there  still 
remains  a  large  field  for  development.  The  intrusive  igneous  rocks 
forming  prominent  features  in  the  cotmty  are  divisible  into  two 
main  groups,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  considerable 
interval  of  time.  The  coarse  agglomerate  filling  the  old  volcano  on 
the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat  is  associated  with  the  eruption  of  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  CaldfcrousSandstoneage  near  Edinburgh.  The  finegrained 
basalt  appearing  as  a  plug  on  the  Castle  Rock  closely  resembles  the 
basalt  on  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and  is  likewise  ol  the  same  age. 
The  intrusive  imeu  of  Salisbury  Crags  and  Corstorphine  Hill  com- 
posed of  olivine^olerite  bdong  to  the  same  general  period.  But  the 
quartz-dolcrites  represented  by  the  Ratho  sill  are  in  all  probability 
of  late  Carboniferous  age. 

Climate  and  Agriculture. — In  the  hill  country  the  average 
rainfall  is  37.4  in.,  but  on  the  coast  only  28.4  in.  The  average 
temperature  ranges  from  38^  F.  in  January  to  59^s  in  Jidy, 
the  mean  for  the  year  being  47.7.  Tlie  itorth-east  and  easterly 
winds  prevailing  in  spring  are,  especially  in  Edinburgh  and  itt 
vicinity,  remarkable  for  their  cold  and  blighting  character. 
Excepting  in  the  uplands,  snow  seldom  lies  long,  but  froslt 
sometimes  occur  at  night  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
severe  enough  to  destroy  the  young  shoots  of  seedling  trees  in 
nurseries.  But  the  winter  Is  often  astonishingly  mild.  The 
common  snowdrop  {Calantkuz  nitalis)  blossoms  as  early  as  the 
25th  of  January,  the  kidney  liverieaf  (Hepatica  triloba)  by  the 
3i$t  of  January  and  the  rhododendron  (R.  nobUanum)  by  the 
25th  of  February.  On  the  shores  of  the  Forth  along  the  Almond 
and  the  Esk,  and  on  some  of  the  richer  flats,  grain  ctopi  ripen 
early;  2  m.  nearer  the  hUls  and  aoo  ft.  higher  the* harvest  is 
ten  days  later;  and  at  600  fL  still  another  week  later.  High 
fanning  is  the  rule  in' the  three  Lothians.  All  the  area  on  which 
wheat  can  be  profitably  grown  is  so  occupied;  oats,  however, 
is  the  predominant  grain  crop,  though  barley  is  also  raised. 
Turnips  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  roots,  and  beans  are  grown 
to  a  limited  extent.  A  large  area  is  occupied  by  pasture  and 
sown  grasses.  Tallow  land  having  practically  disappeared.  Near 
Edinburgh  sewage  farming  has  been  largely  developed.  There 
are  300  acres  at  Craigentinny  between  Restalrig  and  the  Forth, 
besides  smaller  tracts  under  similar  treatment  at  Lochend,  Dairy 
and  the  Grange.  The  produce  consists  principally  of  natural 
grasses.  Sheep  and  cattle  raising  is  an  important  pursuit.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  dairy  farming  is  conducted 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Horse  breeding  flourishes,  several  of  the 
studs  being  of  excellent  character,  Clydesdales  predominating. 
Pig-keeping  has  grown  considerably  and  poultry-farming  is 
carried  on  near  Edinburgh.  The  nursery  gardens  are  extensive, 
and,  besides  market  gardening,  which  prospers  near  the  capital. 
there  are  many  orchards. 

Other'  Industries. — Though  as  a  whole  not  a  mining  county, 
Midlothian  possesses  some  mineral  wealth.  Coal  is  extensively 
mined  at  various  points  on  the  North  Esk,  like  Penicuik, 
Loanhead,  Bonnyrigg;  Eskbank  and  at  Gorcbridge,  Newbattle, 
Newbigging,  Niddrie,  GOmerton,  Mid'and  West  Calder.  Iron-^ 
stone  is  obtained  chiefly  at  Lasswade  and  Penicuik  and  fire-day 
occurs  at  various  points.  In  the  vicinity  of  West  Calder  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  valuable  oil-bearing  shale.  Limestone  is  of 
frequent  occurrence — at  Esperston,  Cousland,  Crichton  near 
Dalkeith,  Burdiehouse^  Gilmerton  near  Edinburgh,  the  Camps 
in  KJrknewton  parish,  and  at  Muirieston  and  Leven  Scat  in  the 
south-west.  Freestorie  is  quarried  aC  Craigldth,  Hailes,  Redhalt 
and  Craigmillar.  It  is  used  for  pavements  and  stairs,  and  for 
the  great  docks  at  Leith.    Barnton  Mount  supplies  large  Uocki 
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of  whinstone,  aibo  used  for  docks  and  for  fortifications;  the 
causeway  stones  for  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  are  mainly  procured 
from  tlie  quarries  at  Ratho;  and  a  number  of  smaller  quarries 
for  the  supply  of  road-material  are  scattered  throughout  the 
county.  Owing  no  doubt  to  the  growth  of  printing  and  publish- 
ing in  the  metropolis,  the  chief  manufacturing  industry  in  Mid- 
lothian is  paper-making.  Most  of  the  mills  are  eatea^ve  and 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  processes  and  have  an  enormous 
yearly  output.  The  most  important  mills,  some  of  thetn  dating 
from  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  are  situated  on  the 
North  Esk  between  Penicuik  and  Musselburgh,  and  on  the 
South  Esk  at  Newbattle.  At  Balerno,  Currie,  Colinton  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Water  of  Leith  there  are  several  mills,  as  well 
as  near  Mid  Calder  and  at  Fortobello.  The  ancient  vat-mill 
called  Peggy's  Mill,  at  Cramond,  produces  handmade  papers. 
There  are  carpet  factories  on  the  Esk  at  Roslin  and  at 
Lasswade.  The  manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  also  carried  on 
at  Roslin,  the  works  being  distributed  in  recesses  on  the  Esk. 
Iron  foundries  exist  at  Dalkeith,  Westficld,  Loanhead,  Penicuik, 
Millerhill  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh;  brick  and  tile  works 
at  Fortobello,  Millerhill,  Newbattle,  Bonnyrigg  and  Rosewell; 
and  candle  works  at  Dalkeith  and  Loanhead.  Leather  also  is 
tanned  at  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith.  The  shipping  trade  Is 
concentrated  at  Leith  and  GraAton,  and  Newhavcn  is  still  an 
important  fishery  centre,  while  there  are  also  fleets  at  Fisherrow 
and  Granton. 

Population  ami  C«ternmeii<.— The  population  in  1891  was 
434,276,  and  in  1901  488,796,  of  whom  5765  spoke  both  Gaelic 
and  English,  and  75  GaeUc  only.  The  chief  towns,  besides 
Edinburgh,  the  capital  (pop.  in  1901,  316,837),  are  Bonnyrigg 
(1924),  Dalkeith  (6S12),  Leith  (77,439)1  Loanhead  (3071), 
Musselburgh  (11,711),  Newton  Grange  (3406),  Penicuik  (3574X1 
and  West  Calder  (!6sj).  The  county  forms  a  single  pariia- 
mentaiy  constituency,  exclusive  of  Edinburgh  city  and  Leith 
burghs.  It  has  been  divided  by  the  county  council  into  four 
county  districts  (Calder,  Gala  Water,  Lasswade,  Suburban)  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Roads  and  Bridges  Act  1878,  and  the  Public 
Health  Acts.  The  management  of  special  districts  formed  for 
water  supply,  drainage  and  other  sanitary  purposes  is  entrusted 
to  sub-committees  appointed  by  the  respective  district  com- 
mittees. The  grant  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act  Is  administered  by  the  Technical  Education  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Council;  and,  subject  to  the  same 
authority;  the  Secondary  Education  Committee  provides  for  the 
distribution  of  the  grant  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Act. 
In  respect  of  education  the  shire  is  underschool-board  jurisdiction. 

Hislpry  and  A  ntiquilia. — Cramond  was  once  a  Roman  seaport, 
and  various  objects  of  Roman  art  and  workmanship  have  been 
discovered  in  its  vicinity  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Almond. 
On  several  heights  are  remains  of  early  military  works— the  most 
important  being  that  on  Dalmahoy  Hill,  Braidwood  Castle  in 
the  parish  of  Penicuik,  and  Castle  Greg  on  the  Harbum  estate  in 
Mid  Calder  parish.  IMcts'  houses  are  found  at  Crichton  Mains, 
at  Borthwick  Castle,  near  Middleton  House  and  elsewhere,  the 
first  being  espedaHy  interesting  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
stones  box  marks  of  Roman  masonry.  There  are  hut-drdes 
and  a  fort  on  Kaimes  Hill,  near  Ratho;  a  large  tumulus,  with 
three  upright  stones,  at  Old  Listen;  a  smaller  tumulus  at 
Newbattle;  a  cistvaen  or  stone  burial  chest  at  Carlowrie;  and 
standing  stones  at  Lochend,  at  Comiston  (the  Caiy  stone),  and 
the ''  Cat  Stane  "  near  Kirkliston.  Temple,  on  the  South  Esk, 
was  at  one  time  the  chief  seat  of  the  Knights  Templars  in  Scotland 
for  whom  David  I.  here  built  a  church,  now  in  ruins. 

The  history  of  the  county  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
capital.  Traces  of  Celtic  occupation  are  obvious  in  such  names 
as  Invcresk,  Almond,  Ldth,  Dairy,  Dalmahoy,  Dalkdth  and 
others;  though  most  of  the  villages,  hamlets  and  castles  recdved 
thdr  present  designation  from  Saxon  possessors.  The  termina- 
tion ton  is  very  frequent.  Following  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Romans  the  land  was  the  scene  of  intertribal  strife,  bu: 
It  was  in  a  measure  subdued  by  the  Saxons  and  passed  under  the 
tale  of  the  Northumbrian  kings,  who  hdd  it.tiH  io»,  when  the 


Lothians  were  handed  over  to  the  Scottish  king,  Malcolm  D. 
The  people  of  the  Lothians,  however,  slipuUted  that  they  were 
to  retain  thdr  manneis  and  customs,  and  in  this  way  the  south- 
eastern lowlands  became  the  centre  from  which  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Norman  dvilization  gradually  spread  throughout  Scotland, 
and  hence,  too,  was  assured  the  pre-eminence  of  Edinburgh. 
Within  the  county  lie  the  battlefields  of  Roslin,  where  (in  ijoj) 
the  English  suffered  three  reverses  in  one  day;  Biughmuir, 
where  the  English  were  defeated  by  the  eari  of  Moray  in  1J34; 
Pinkie  near  loveresk,  where  (in  1547)  the  duke  of  Somerset 
inflicted  heavy  loss  upon  the  Scots;  and  Rullion  Green,  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Pentlands,  where  (in  i66i)  the  Covenanters 
were  routed  by  the  royal  troops  under  General  Dalzid. 

See  James  Grant,  Old  and  Nea  Edinhmth  (London,  l880et  jcq): 
Miss  WaiTtndcr,  Walks  uiar  Edinburgh  (EdinburKh,  I8<)0):  J.  C. 
Oliphant.  Ramblts  round  Edinhmth  (Edinburgh  1893) ;  J.  M.  Bed, 
CastUs  of  Ikt  Lothians  (Edinburgh,  1893);  w.  Baird,  Attnais  of 
Duddingslon  and  Fortobello  (Edinburgh,  1898);  J.  Geddie,  TV 
Water  ^  L«l*  (Edinburgh,  1S96):  Rev.  J.  Dickson,  Ruined  CasOet 
of  Midlothian  (Edinburgh,  iSgi);  The  Islands  of  lie  Forth  (Edinbanh 
1899)- 

EDISON,  THOMAS  ALVA  (1847-  ).  American  inveotot, 
was  bom  on  the  I'lth  of  Februaiy  1847,  at  Milan,  Erie  county, 
Ohio,  of  mixed  Dutch  and  Scottish  descent;  but  his  parents 
moved  to  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  when  he  was  seven  years  old. 
At  the  age  of  twdve  he  became  a  train  news-boy  on  the  railway 
to  Detroit,  and  managed  to  gratify  his  youthful  interest  in 
chemistry  by  performing  experiments  while  travelling.  At 
fifteen  he  became  a  telegraph  operator,  and  was  employed  is 
many  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  frequently 
neglected  his  duties  in  order  to  carry  on  studies  and  experiments 
in  electrical  sdence.  Before  he  was  twenty-one  he  had  constructed 
an  automatic  repeater,  by  means  of  which  a  message  could  be 
transferred  from  one  wire  to  another  without  the  nid  of  an 
operator;  end  he  had  also  directed  his  attention  to  the  proUen 
of  duplex  telegraphy  of  which  he  later  invented  a  successful 
system.  In  1869  Edison  came  to  New  York  dty,  and  soon 
aiterwards  became  connected  with  the  Cold  &  Stodt  Company. 
He  invented  an  improved  printing  tdegraph  for  stock  quotatiois, 
for  which  he  received  (40,000.  He  then  established  a  laborat-ny 
and  factory  in  Newark,  N.J.,  for  further  experiments  and  fu 
the  manufacture  of  his  inventions.  In  1876  he  removed  to 
Menlo  Park,  and  later  to  West  Orange,  N.J.,  where  be  continued 
his  experiments.  Since  then  his  name  has  been  prominently  associ- 
ated with  all  kinds  of  novdties  in  practical  dectridty.  Among 
his  prindpal  inventions  ai«  his  system  of  duplex  telegraphy, 
which  he  later  devdoped  into  quadniplex  and  sextuplex  trans- 
mission; his  carbon  telephone  transmitter;  the  microtasimeter, 
for  the  detection  of  small  variations  in, temperature;  the  phono- 
graph, which  records  and  reproduces  all  manner  of  sounds;  the 
dnematograph,  which  his  improvements  made  practioible;  and 
his  method  of  preparing  carbon  filaments  for  the  incandescent 
electric  lamp.  In  1878  Edison  was  made  a  chevalier  of  tke 
Legion  of  Honour  by  the  French  government. 

EDHOHTON,  the  capital  dty  of  the  province  of  Albert*, 
Canada,  which  was  constituted  in  1905.  Pop.  (1901)  3651; 
(1906)  11,167.  It  is  picturesqudy  situated  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  North  Saskatchewan  river  in  113°  3/  W.  and  a*  ja*  N. 
It  is  on  a  high  tableland  which  rises  soo  ft.  above  the  river,  axA 
overlooks  the  thickly  wooded  valley  of  the  North  Saskatchevan 
river — at  this  point  a  mile  In  width,  the  river  itself  being  one- 
dghth  of  a  mile  wide.  Directly  opposite  Edmontoa  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  stands  Strnthcona,  a  town  with  a  popula- 
tion of  3927.  The  streets  of  Edmonton  are  wide  and  laid  out  in 
rectangular  form. '  Its  excellent  drainage  makes  street  gradiiv 
an  easy  matter.  <  In  1896  it  was  scarcdy  a  village;  in  1901  it 
assumed  some  importance,  but  three-quarters  of  the  dty  wete 
built  between  1901  and  1906.  Its  choice  as  capital  in  1905  gav« 
it  a  great  impetus.  The  buildings,  largely  of  brick,  give  a 
substantial  appearance  to  the  place.  The  public  school  buildings, 
high  school  and  Alberu  College  are  attractive.  The  cfanicb 
buildings,  many  in  number,  indude  several  architectntaBy 
beautiful.  ^Three_  well ,  planned   and   oommodious    Vriri^*' 
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bnlMIngs  represent  the  benevolent  worii  of  tbecommonitjr.  The 
banks  and  the  wholesale  vaiehouscs  are  well  built,  and  many 
beautiful  private  residences  are  worthy  of  note.  Its  growth  may 
be  realized  from  the  fact  that  during  a  part  of  1906,  |&>6,ois 
worth  of  building  permits  were  granted;  the  customs  receipts, 
S57.994  >n  <9°S>  grew  to  {104,416. in  1906;  the  mail  parcels 
handled  increased  from  6800  to  12,079;  and  the  express  parceb 
handled  from  1277  to  3347.  Edmonton  is  the  depot  of  the  fur 
traders  for  the  great  region  on  the  north  and  west  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  has  great  interest  in  Edmontob,  but  is  vigoroisty 
opposed  by  a  strong  French  firm,  Revillon  Ftina  of  Paris. 
These  two  companies  have  their  posts  wide  spread  over  the 
north  country.  The  city,  being  incorporated,  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen.  It  operates  Its  own  water 
service,  electric  light  plant,  and  telephone  system.  Its  sdiools 
are  managed  by  an  elected  pubh'c  school  board. 

Edmonton  was  begun  as  a  post  of  the  North  West  Company 
about  the  year  1778.  Early  in  the  19th  century  the  Hutkon's 
Bay  Company  also  established  a  fort  at  this  point.  On  the 
union  of  the  two  companies  under  the  name  of  the  Utter,  Fort 
Edmonton  sprang  into  new  importance.  It  became  a  north- 
western centre,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  many  employees  of 
the  fur  company,  both  $cottish  and  French,  took  up  land  as 
settlers.  As  freighters  f9r  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  many 
of  these  settlers  made,  with  their  ox  or  pony  carts,  the  long 
journey  over  the  natural  prairie  roads  to  Fort  Garry,  fording 
or  swimming  the  streams,  carrying  furs  for  a  thon^nd  miles  or 
more  on  the  eastern  trip,  and  returning  brought  loads  of 
merchandise  for  the  company.  Its  inaccessibility  made  the 
Edmonton  settlement  grow  very  slowly,  so  that  its  great 
increase  in  population  belongs  to  the  period  subsequent  to  1896. 

BOMONTON,  an  urban  district  in  the  Enfield  parliamentary 
division  of  Middlesex,  England,  suburban  to  London,  7}  m.  N. 
of  London  Bridge,  on  the  Old  North  Road,  on  the  west  jide  of 
the  Lea  Valley.  Pop.  (1891)  »5,38i;  (1901)  46,899.  There  are 
numerous  factories  in  the  valley,  and  Edmonton  consists  largely 
of  the  cottages  of  artisans,  llie  church  of  All  Saints  has  been 
extensively  restored,  but  retains  part  of  the  ancient  fabric  of 
Perpendicular  and  carUer  date.  It  contains  brasses  of  interest, 
and  in  the  churchyard  Is  the  memorial  of  Charles  Lamb,  who 
lived  and  died  (1834)  at  Edmonton,  and  his  sister.  Cowper  and 
Keats  were  also  residents,  and  the  Bell  Inn  is  famed  through 
Cowper's  poem  John  GUpin. 

BDVOND,  SAINT  [Eohund  Ricb)  (d.  1340),  English  saint 
and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  Abingdon,  near 
Oxford,  about  1175.  His  father  was  a  merchant  of  that  town 
who  retired,  with  his  wife'sconsent,  to  the  monastery  of  Eynsbam, 
leaving  in  her  hands  the  education  of  their  family.  Her  name  was 
Mabel;  she  was  a  devout  woman  who  lived  an  ascetic  life  and 
encouraged  her  children  to  do  the  samfc.  Both  her  daughters 
took  the  veil;  three  of  her  sons  served  the  church  in  different 
capacities.  Edmund,  her  first-bom,  began  his  education  in  a 
grammar  school  at  Oxford.  Of  weak  health  and  a  contemplative 
disposition,  he  showed,  from  his  earliest  years,  a  remarkable 
taste  for  learning  and  religious  exercises.  He  saw  visions  while 
still  at  school,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  took  a  vow  of  perpetual 
chastity  in  the  Virgin's  church  at  Oxford.  Later  be  was  sent, 
with  his  brother  Robert,  to  study  the  liberal  arts  at  Paris.  His 
mother's  death  and  family  affain  recalled  him  for  a  time  to 
England;  but  he  afterwards  graduated  at  Paris.  For  six  years 
he  lectured  in  the  liberal  arts,  partly  in  Paris  and  partly  in 
Oxford;  his  career  as  an  0.xford  teacher  commenced  before 
1 203,  and  is  noteworthy  for  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  who 
lectured  there  on  Aristotle.  He  then  retumed  to  Paris  for  a 
course  of  theological  studies,  and  rapidly  made  himself  proficient 
in  that  branch  of  learning. 

After  spcndingayear  in  retirement  with  theAugustinian  canons 
of  Merton  (Surrey)  he  became  a  theological  lecturer  in  Oxford. 
In  this  capacity  he  gained  some  reputation,  and  it  is  related 
that  his  audience  were  often  moved  to  tears  by  his  eloquence. 
He  spent  the  fees  which  he  received  in  charity,  and  refused  to 
spend  ttpon  himself  the  revenues  which  he  derived  from  several 


Ixenefices.'  He  Bot  Infr^uently  retired  for  solitude  to  Reading 
Abbey;  it  is  probable  that  he  would  ha\-e  become  a  monk  if 
that  profession  had  afforded  more  scope  for  his  gifts  as  a  preacher 
and  expositor.  As  his  fame  increasied  he  became,  alarmed  by 
the  temptations  which  it  threw  in  his  way.  He  ceased  to  lecture 
in  Oxford,  and  about  I2»  accepted,  at  the  invitation  of  Bishop 
Richard  Poore,  the  treasurership  of  Salisbury  cathedral.  Little 
is  ^nown  of  ids  life  for  the  next  ten  yean.  But  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Roman  court,  and  was  appointed  in  1227  to 
preach  the  Crusade  in  England;  he  formed  a  friendship  with 
Ella,  countess  of  Salisbury,  and  her  husband,  William  Longsword, 
and  he  won  general  admiration  by  his  works  o(  charity  and  the 
austerity  of  his  life. 

In  1 233  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbtuy  at  the  express 
suggesUon  of  Gregory  IX.,  after  the  monks  of  Omtcrbury  had 
in  vain  suggested  three  other  candidates  for  the  pope's  approval. 
Edmund  at  once  leaped  into  prominence  by  the  outspoken 
manner  in  which  he  rebuked  the  king  for  following  the  advice 
of  foreign  favourites.  In  common  with  the  baronial  opposition 
he  treated  Henry  III.  as  responsible  for  the  tragic  fate  of  Richard 
Marshal,  eari  of  Pembroke,  and  threatened  the  king  with  ex- 
communication. The  king  bowed  before  the  storm,  dismissed 
the  foreign  counsellors,  made  peace  with  Marshal's  adherents, 
and  was  publicly  reconciled  with  the  barons.  But  the  new 
minister?  were  as  unpopular  as  the  old;  nor  was  the  archbishop 
allowed  that  political  influence  which  he  claimed  in  virtue  of  his 
office.  It  was  with  the  object  of  emancipating  himself  from 
Edmund's  control  that  the  king  asked  the  pope  to  send  him  a 
legate  (1236).  On  the  arrival  of  Cardinal  Otho  (1237)  the  arch- 
bishop found  himself  thwarted  and  insulted  at  every  point. 
The  marriage  between  Simon  de  Mbntfort  and  the  Princess 
Eleanor,  which  Edmund  had  pronounced. invalid,  was  ratified 
at  Rome  upon  appeal.  The  king  and  legate  upheld  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  in  their  opposition  to  the  archbishop's  authority. 
On  all  public  occasions  the  legate  took  precedence  of  the  arch- 
bishop. By  the  advice  of  his  suffragans  Edmund  laid  a  protest 
before  the  king,  and  excommunicated  In  general  terms  all  who 
had  infringed  tlic  liberties  of  Canterbury.  These  measures  led 
to  no  result;  nor  could  the  pope  be  moved  to  reverse  the  legate's 
decisions.  Edmund  complained  that  the  discipline  of  the 
national  church  was  ruined  by  this  conflict  of  powers;  and  began 
to  meditate  retiring.  He  was  confirmed  In  this  Intention  by  the 
papal  encroachments  of  the  year  1240,  when  the  English  clergy 
were  required  t6  pay  a  subsidy  of  a  fifth  for  the  war  against 
Frederick  II..  and  simultaneously  three  hundred  Romans  were 
"  provided  "  with  English  benefices  in  return  for  their  political 
services  to  the  Holy  See.  Edmund  withdrew  to  Pontigny  in 
the  summer  of  1240.  A  little  later  the  state  of  his  health  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  the  cooler  air  of  Soissy  (near  Frovins).  Here 
he  died  on  the  i6th  of  November  1240. 

His  canonization  was  at  onqe  demanded  by  his  admirers,  and 
only  delayed  (till  1 247)  through  the  opposition  of  Henry  III.  The 
honour  was  well  deserved.  He  is  one  of  the  most  saintly  and 
attractive  figures  in  the  history  of  the  English  church.  It  was 
his  misfortune  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  national  hierarchy 
In  a  crisis  for  which  he  had  not  been  prepared  by  practic^ 
training  or  experience.  As  archbishop  he  showed  no  great 
capacity  or  force  of  character;  but  the  purity  of  bis  motives 
and  the  loftiness  of  his  Ideals  commanded  universal  respect. 

See  the  Life  printed  by  Mart^ne  and.  Durand  in  the  Thesaurus 
novus  anecdotoTum  (i_7i7).  Other  lives  of  importance  exist  in 
manuscript  at  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Cambridge  University 
library  and  in  that  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  The  last-named 
is  printed  by  W.  Wallace  in  the  appendix  to  his  Lite  of  St  Edmund 
(1S93).  An  account  of  the  manuscript  lives  and  many  extracts 
(translated)  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  B.  Ward's  St  Edmund  (tQ03l. 
Sec  a]»o  St  Edmund  oj  Abingdon  (1898),  by  the  Baroness  Paravicini; 
and  the  Eng/iili  Histoticol  Raim,  xxii.  pp.  84  fl.     (H.  W.  C.  O.) 

BDRUND,  king  of  East  Anglia  (c.  840-870),  succeeded  to 
the  East  Anglian  throne  in  855  while  he  was  yet  but  a  boy. 
According  to  Abbo,  followed  by  Florence  of  Worcester,  he  was 
"  ex  antiqnoTum  Saxonum  prosapia"  which  would  seem  to  mean 
that  he  was  of  foreign  origin  and  that  he  belonged  to  the  '  ' 
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Saxons  ol  th«  continent.  Thii  very  doubtful  tradition  wu 
expanded  later  into  a  (uUer  legend  which  spoke  gt  his  CM  Saxon 
parentage,  his  birth  at  Nuremberg,  his  nomination  as  successor 
to  Offa,  king  o{  East  Anglia,  and  his  landing  at  Hunstanton  to 
claim  his  kingdom.  His  coronation  took  place  ip  the  next  year 
a^  "  Buma  "  (>'.«.  probably  Buns  St  Maiy,  Suffolk),  which  was 
then  the  royal  capital 

Of  the  life  o{  St  Edmund  during  the  next  fourteen  yean 
we  know  nothing.  In  the  year  870  the  Danes,  who  had  been 
wintering  at  York,  marched  through  Merda  mto  East  Anglia 
and  took  up  their  quarters  at  Thetford.  £dward  engaged  them 
fiercely  in  battle,  but  the  Danes  under  their  leaders  Ubba  and 
liiguar  were  victorious  and  remained  in  possession  of  the  field 
of  battle.  The  king  himself  was  slain,  whether  on  the  actual 
field  of  battle  or  in  later  martyrdom  is  not  certain,  but  the  widely 
current  version  of  the  story  which  makes  him  fall  a  martyr  to 
the  Danish  arrows  when  he  had  refused  to  renounce  his  faith  or 
hold  his  kingdom  as  a  vassal  from  the  heathen  overlords,  may 
very  probably  be  true.  The  story  is  a  very  old  one,  and  according 
to  Abbo  of  Fleury  (945-1004),  St  Edmund's  earliest  biographer, 
it  was  told  him  by  Dunstan,  who  heard  it  from  the  Ups  of 
Edmund's  own  standard-bearer.  This  is  chronologically  just 
possible,  but  that  is  all.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Hoxne,  some 
20  m.  southeast  of  Thetford,  and  the  kind's  body  was  ultimately 
interred  at  Bcadoricesworth,  the  modem  Bury  St  Edmunds. 
The  shrine  of  Edmund  soon  became  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
England  and  the  reputation  of  the  saint-  was  European.  The 
date  of  his  canonization  is  unknown,  but  churches  dedicated  to 
his  memory  are  found  all  over  England. 

See  Asser's  Life  of  Alfrtd,  ed.  W.  H.  Steyenion;  Amiils  ef  Si 
Neots;  Saxon  Coronicie;  Memorials  of  St  Edmund's  Abbey  (Kolls 
Series),  including  the  Passio  Sancti  Edmundi  of  Abbo  of  Fleury; 
and  the  CoroUa  Sancti  Eadmundi,  edited  by  Lord  Francis  Hervey 
(1907).  (A.  Mw.) 

EDMOND  I.,  king  of  the  English  (d.  946),  was  the  son  of 
Eadgifu,  third  wife  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  half-brother  to 
his  predecessor  iEthelstan.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  940, 
but  had  already  played  an  active  part  in  the  previous  reign, 
especially  when  he  fought  by  the  side  of  his  half-brother  in  the 
great  battle  of  Brunanburh. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  Edmund  had  trouble  with  Olaf 
or  Anlaf  Sihtricsson,  called  Cuatan.  The  latter  had  just  crossed 
from  Ireland  and  had  been  chosen  king  by  the  Northumbrians, 
who  threw  oS  their  allegiance  to  Edmund.  Anlaf  took  York, 
besieged  Northampton  and  destroyed  Tamworth,  but  was  met 
by  Edmund  at  Leicester.  The  enemy  escaped,  but.  a  peaceful 
settlement  was  made  by  the  good  offices  of  Odo  of  Canterbury 
and  Wulfstan  of  York.  Simeon  of  Durham  states  that  a  division 
of  the  kingdom  was  now  made,  whereby  Edmund  took  England 
south  of  VVatling  Street  and  Anlaf  the  rest.  This  division  seems 
incredible,  especially  in  face  of  the  poem  inserted  in  the  chronicle 
(sub  anno  942).  lliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  story  told 
there  of  the  reconquest  of  Northern  Merda  by  Edmund  refers 
to  the  compact  with  Anlaf,  made  as  a  result  of  the  campaign, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Simeon's  statement  is  a  wide  exaggeration, 
due  in  part  at  least  to  a  confused  reminiscence  of  the  earlier  pact 
between  Alfred  and  Guthrum.  All  Mercia  south  of  a  Une  from 
Dore  (near  Sheffield),  through  Whitwell  to  the  Humber,  was  now 
in  Edmund's  hands,  and  the  five  Danish  boroughs,  which  bad 
for  some  time  been  exposed  to  raids  from  the  Norwegian  kings 
of  Northumbria,  were  now  freed  from  that  fear.  The  peace  was 
confirmed  by  the  baptism  of  Kings  Anlaf  and  Rsegenald,  Edmund 
standing  as  sponsor,  but  in  944  or  94s  the  peace  was  broken  and 
Edmund  expelled  Anlaf  and  Rcgenald  from  Northumbria. 

In  945  Edmund  ravaged  Strathclyde,  and  entrusted  it  all  to 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  "  on  condition  that  he  should  be  his 
fellow-worker  by  sea  and  land,"  the  object  of  this  policy  being 
apparently  to  detach  the  king  of  Soots  from  any  possible  oon- 
fcderacy  such  as  had  been  formed  In  937. 

On  the  36th  of  May  946  Edmund's  brief  but  energetic  reign 
came  to  a  tragic  conclusion  when  he  was  stabbed  at  the  royal 
villa  of  Pucklechurch,  in  Gloucestershire,  by  an  exiled  robber 


named  Liofa,  who  had  returned  to  the  court  unbiddeh.  FHmand, 
the  "  deed-doer "  as  the  chronicle  calls  him,  "  Edmundos 
magnificu:  "  as  Florence  of  Worcester  describes  Iiim,  perhaps 
translating  thu  Saxon  epithet,  was  buried  at  Glastonbury,  an 
abbey  which  be  had  entrusted  in  94}  to  the  famous  Dunstan,  • 
E(bnund  was  twice  married;  fint  to  iElfgifu,  the  mother  of 
Eadwig  and  Edgar;  second  to  £thelficd  "  let  Damerhamc  " 
(■'.'.  of  Damerham,  Co.  Wilts).  ^Ifgifu  died  in  944,  according 
to  Ethelwcrd.. 

AuTBOHinES.— i4ii(i«-5iiixi»  Chnnide  (ed.  Earle  and  Pfainimcr. 
Oxford);  Simeon  of  Durkam  (Rolls  Series);  A.  S.  Lam.  ed.  Licfaer- 
nuinn,  pp.  184-191 ;  Birch,  Cartularium  Siixonitumt  Not.  745-S17; 
Dictionary  of  Nationai  Biography^  S4t.  (A.  Mw.) 

EDMUND,  or  £ADiiinn>  (r.  98o-roi6),  called  Ironside,  king 
of  the  English,  was  the  son  of  jEthcIred  II.  by  his  first  wife 
jElfgifu.  When  Canute  invaded  England  in  1015,  Edmund 
sought  to  resist  him,  but,  paralysed  by  the  treachery  and  deser- 
tion of  the  ealdorman  Edric,  he  could  do  nothing,  and  Wcssez 
submitted  to  the  Danish  king.  Next  year  Canute  and  Edric 
together  harried  Mercia,  while  Edmund  mth  infinite  difficulty 
gathered  an  army.  Returning  into  Northumbria,  he  in  his  turn 
harried  the  districts  which  had  submitted  to  the  invader,  but  a 
march  northward  by  Canute  brought  about  the  speedy  sub- 
mission of  Northumbria  and  the  return  of  Edmund  to  London. 
The  death  of  £thclrcd  on  the  23rd  of  April  lotfi  was  foUor^cd 
by  a  double  election  to  the  English  crown.  The  dtizens  of 
London  and  those  members  of  the  Witan  who  were  present  in  the 
dly  chose  Edmund,  the  rest  of  the. Witan  meeting  at  South- 
ampton elected  Canute.  In  the  warfare  which  ensued  Edmund 
fought  at  the  severest  disadvantage,  for  his  armies  dispersea 
after  jevery  engagement,  whatever  its  issue.  Canute  at  once 
fiercely  besieged  London,  but  the  dtizens  successfully  resisted 
all  attacks.  Edmund  meanwhile  marched  through  W'essex 
and  received  its  submission.  At  Pen  in  Someisetsliire  he  engaged 
the  Danes  and  defeated  them.  Canute  now  raised  tlie  siege  of 
London  and  soon  afterwards  encountered  Edmund  at  Shenion 
in  Wiltshire.  The  battle  was  indecisive,  but  Canute  marched 
back  to  London  and  left  Edmund  in  possession  of  Wesscx. 
Edmund  hastened  after  him  and  relieved  London,  which  he  had 
again  besieged.  He  defeated  the  Danes  at  Brentford  and  again 
at  Otford,  and  drove  .them  into  Sheppey,  He  was  now  joined 
by  Edric,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  followed  the  Danes  into 
Essex,  overtaking  them  at  Assandun  (or  Ashinglon).  In  the 
battle  which  ensued  Edric  again  played  the  traitor,  aitd  the 
English  were  routed  with  terrible  slaughter.  Edmund  rclired 
into  Gloucestershire,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Canute.  He 
himself  was  anxious  to  continue  the  struggle,  but  Edric  aod  the 
Witan  persuaded  him  to  accept  a  recondliation.  At  .  Olncy 
the  two  rivals  swore  friendship,  and  a  division  of  the  kingdom 
was  eilected— Canute  taking  the  north,  Edmund  the  south. 
Soon  afterwards  Edmund  died  (30th  of  November  1016),  prob- 
ably from  natural  causes,  though  latei  historians  hint  at  foul 
play.  (C.  S.  P.*) 

EDMUND,  king  of  Sicily  and  cari  of  Lancaster  (1245-1196). 
was  the  second  son  of  Henry  III.  of  England  by  Eleanor  of 
Provence.  At  ten  years  of  age  Edmund  was  invested  by  Pofx 
Alexander  IV.  with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  (April  1955),  the 
pecuniary  obligations  which  Henry  III.  undertook  on  his  son's 
behalf  were  not  the  least  among  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  and  the  Barons'  War.  Alexander  annulled 
his  grant  in  i2s8,  but  still  pressed  Henry  for  the  discharge  ol 
unpaid  arrears  of  subsidies.  In  1265,  after  Montfort's  fall, 
Edmund  received  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  and  two  years  Utei 
was  created  earl  of  Lancaster.  He  joined  the  crusade  of  his  elder 
brother,  the  Lord  Edward  (:»71-I272);  and  Edward,  on  his 
accession,  found  in  Edmund  a  loyal  supporter.  In  1275,  two 
years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Aveline  dc  Fonibos, 
Edmund  married  Blanche  of  Artois,  the  widow  of  Henry  lU. 
of  Navarre  and  Champagne.  Although  the  county  of  Cha  mpagnc 
had  descended  to  his  wife's  infant  daughter,  Joan,  Edmund 
assumed  the  title  "  Count  Palatine  of  Champagne  and  Brie." 
and  i>  described  in  the  English  patent  rolls  as  ear)  of  Lai>castcf 
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•od  Champagne.  CntO  1984  he  hdd,  in  hii  wife's  right,  the 
custody  of  Chunpogne.  This  Ik  was  compelled  to  renounce  upon 
tlie  marriage  of  Joan  to  Philip  the  Fair,  tlw  heii  to  the  crown 
of  France.  But  he  retained  the  possession  of  his  wife's  dower- 
lands  in  Champagne,  and  is  described  in  an  official  document 
of  Champagne  so  late  as  the  year  1387,  as  "  the  Count  Edmund." 
Be  was  employed  by  his  brother  as  a  mediator  with  Philip  the 
Fair  in  1393-1394.  When  Philip's  court  pronounced  that  the 
king  of  Eiii^nd  had  forfeited  Gascony,  Edmund  renounced  bis 
homage  to  Philip  and  withdrew  with  his  wife  to  England.  He 
was  appointed  Ueutenant  of  Gascony  in  iigfi,  but  died  in  the 
same  year,  iwviog  a  son  Thomas  to  succeed  him  in  his  English 
poasetsions. 

See  "  Edmund,  Eari  of  Lancaster,"  by  W.  E.  Rhodes,  bi  the 
Sm^iiiJIUIcricat  Bakw,  voL  x.  pp.  19, 309. 

XDHDNOS,  OBORGK  FHANKUlf  (iS3»-  ),  American 
lawyer  and  political  leader,  was  bom  in  Richmond,  Vermont, 
on  the  ist  of  February  1838.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
1849.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1854, 1855,  t857, 1858  and  1859,  acting  for  the  last  two 
years  as  speaker,  and  was  a  member  and  president  pro  Um. 
of  the  state  Senate  in  1861-1869.  In  1866  he  became  a  member, 
as  a  Republican,  of  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  remained 
until  i89t,  when  he  resigned  in  order  to  have  more  time  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession."  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  attempt 
to  impeach  President  Johnson.  He  was  iniloenlial  in  providing 
for  the  dcctotal  commission  to  decide  the  disputed  presidential 
cketion  of  1876,  and  became  one  of  the  commissioners.  In 
the  national  Republican  nominating  conventions  of  1880  and 
1884  be  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination.  From 
188}  to  1885  he  was  president  ^etem.  of  the  Senate.  AssenattJr 
he  was  con^ieupus  on  account  of  his  legal  and  porliamentaiy 
attainments,  his  industry  and  his  liberal  opinions.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  so-called  Edmunds  Act  (99nd  of  March  1S89)  for 
the  suppression  of  polygamy  in  Uuh,  and  of  the  anti-trust  law 
of  1890,  populariy  known  as  the  Sherman  Act. 

BOOH,  the  district  situated  to  the  south  of  Palestine,  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba  (Aelanitic  GulO,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  regarded  by  the  Israelites  as  a 
"  brother  "  people  (see  Esad).  On  the  E.  it  touched  Moab, 
the  tribes  of  the  great  desert  and  the  northern  part  of  Arabia; 
on  the  W.  its  boundaries  were  determined  by  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula, Egypt  and  Israel.  Both  Kadcah  and  Mt.  Hor  (perhapa 
Jebd  Hldera)  are  represented  as  lying  on  its  border  (Kum.  zz. 
li,  11),  and  the  modem  Wadi  el-Fikreh,  in  which  the  "  Scorpion 
pass"  was  probably  situated  (Judg.  i.  36;  Num.  xzxiv.  4), 
may  have  rurked  its  limits  from  Jebei  Mldera  north-west 
towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Kadesh 
('Ain  ^adu),  however,  lies  about  50  m.  south  of  Becraheba 
(the  southern  end  of  Israel  as  opposed  to  Dan  in  the  north),  and 
the  precise  borders  must  always  have  been  determined  by 
political  conditions:  by  the  relations  between  Edom  and  its 
neighbours,  Judah,  the  Philistine  states,  Moab,  and  the  restless 
desert  tribes  with  which  Edom  was  always  very  dosely  allied. 

The  nortlicrn  pnrt  of  Edom  tec.ime  Vnown  by  a  separate  name  as 
Gcbalcne  (Gcbal  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii  7),  the  modern  Jibjl,  "  mounl;iin 
country."  Scir  or  Ml  Scir.asynonym  for  Edom, not  tobccontn-ed 
with  the  Judaean  locality  (Josh.  xv.  10),  has  been  identified  with 
the  modern  ei-larah,  the  hilly  region  to  the  south  of  Pctra;  tlioiijh 
its  use  probably  varied  in  ancient  times  as  much  as  that  of  l-'<loro 
certainly  did.-  Mt.  l.lalalf,  apparently  one  of  its  o(T&hoots  (Jo^h.  «i.^ 
17.  xii.  7).  is  of  uncertain  identification,  nor  can  the  exact  position 
of  Paran  (probably  <lescrt  of  et-Tih)  or  Zin  (Sin)  be  precisely  d*  iia*- 
mtned.  The  chief  Edomite  cities  extended  from  north  to  south  on 
oc  adjoining  an  important  trade-route  (see  Ijclow);  they  im  !i:de 
Bozraa  (Buscire),  ShobcU,  Pctra  (the  capital),  and  Ma'an;  f.irtlier 
to  the  south  lay  the  important  seaports  Ezion-Gcl>er  (mod.  "Aiii  el- 
Ghudy.'in.  now  15  m.  north  of  the  head  of  the  Aelanitic  Gulf)  ind 
Elath  (whence  the  gulf  derives  its  name).  Pctra  (q.v.)  is  us.ti.iliy 
identi6cd  with  the  biblical  Scla,  unless  this  latter  is  to  be  placed  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Judg.  i.  .16).  The  sites  of  Teman  and 
Dcdan,  which  also  were  closely  associated  with  Edom  (Jer.  xlix.  7  seq.t 
Es.  XXV.  13),  are  uncertain.  No  doubt,  as  a  general  rule,  the  relations 
between  Ldomites  and  the  "  sons  of  the  east  "  (Ezek.  xxv.  ro:  Job 
i.  3)  and  the  "  kingdoms  of  Haror  "  (nomad  states;  Jer.  xlix.  38, 
30k  33)  varied  considerably  throughout  tiic  period  of  O.T.  hittory* 


The  land  of  Edom  is  unfruitful  and  forbidding,  wfththt 
notable  exception  of  fertile  districts  immediately  south  of  ths 
Dead  Sea  and  along  its  eastern  border.  It  was  traversed  by  an 
important  trade-route  from  Elath  (the  junction  for  routes  to 
Egypt  and  Arabia}  which  ran  northwards  by  Ma'tn  and  Moab; 
but  cross-routes  turned  from  Ma'an  and  Petra  to  (>aza  or  up 
the  Chor  (south  end  of  Dead  Sea)  to  Hebron  and  Jerusalem.' 
Thus'  Edom  formed  a  prominent  centre  for  traffic  from  Arabi* 
and  its  seats  of  culture  to  Egypt,  the  PhOistine  towns, 
Palestine  and  the  Syrian  states,  and  it  enjoyed  a  commercial 
importance  which  made  it  a  dgnificont  factor,  in  Palestiniatt 
history. 

The  earliest  Ustoiy  of  Edom  Is  that  of  the  "  sond-dwellera," 
"  atcheis  "  or  SkatH  (perhaps  "  marauders  "),  whose  conflicts 
with  andent  Egypt  aie  not  infrequently  mentioned.  The  first 
dear  reference  is  in  the  dghthyearof  Mineptahll.  (dose  of  t3tli 
century  B.C.),  when  a  tribe  of  Shasu  from  Aduma  recdvett 
permission  to  enter  Egypt  and  feed  thdr  flocks.*  A  little  more 
than  a  century  later  Rameses  III.  daims  to  have  overthrown 
the  Saaru  among  the  tribes  of  the  Shaso,  and  the  identification 
of  tills  lume  with  Sdr  is  usually  recognized,  although  it  is 
naturally  uncertain  whether  the  Edomitcs  of  Old  Testament 
tradition  are  meant.  According  to  the  latter,  the  Edqmites 
were  a  new  race  who  drove  out  the  Horit?s  from  Mt.  Sdr.  The 
designation  stiggests  that  these  were  "  cave-dwdlers,"  but 
although  many  caves  and  hollows  have  been  found  about  Petis 
(and  also  in  Palestine),  this  tradition  probably  "  serves  only  to 
express  the  idea  entert^ned  by  later  gcnentioiis  concerning  thdr 
predecessors  "  (Naldeke). 

Not  otdy  is  Edom  as  a  nation  recognized  as  older  thaa  brad, 
but  a  list  of  eight  king^  who  tdgned  before  the  Israelite  monarchy, 
is  preserved  in  GetL  zzzvL 

The  fint  Bda,  son  of  Beor,  is  often  identified  with  Balaami  but 
the  traditions  of  the  Exodus  are  not  precise  enough  to  warrant  the 
assumption  that  the  aeer  was  the  king  of  a  ho^ile  lood  in  Num.  xx. 
14  sqq.,  which  in  Dent.  ii.  r-g  appears  to  have  been  peaceful;  see 
Balaau;  Exodus.  In  Huaham,  the  third  king,  several  acholaiw 
(GrStz,  Klostennaim,  Marquart,  &c)  have  recognized  the  true 
adversary  of  Othniel  {q.v.;  Judg.  lii.).  The  defeat  of  Midian  in  th« 
land  of  Moab  l>y  his  Buccesaor  tiadad  Iias  been  associated  with  tlio 
Midianite  invasion  in  the  time  of  Gideon  (M.;Jadg.vLaqq.).  The 
sixth  is  Shaul,  whose  name  happens  to  be  identical  with  Saul,  king  ol 
Israel,  whilst  the  last  Hadad  (so  I  Chron.  L  JO)  of  I^  (or  Peor  in 
Moab,  so  the  Scptuagint)  should  belong  to  the  Ume  of  David.  The 
list,  whatever  its  value,  toeether  wi;h  the  other  evidence  In  Gen. 
xxxvi.,  implies  that  tiie  Edomites  consisted  of  a  number  of  local 
KToupa  with  chieftains,  with  a  monarchy  wliidi,  however,  was  not 
hereditary  but  due  to 'the  supremacy  of  stronger  leaders.  The 
tradition  thus  finds  an  anak)gy  m  the  Israelite  "  judges  "  bdore  the 
time  of  Saul  and  David. 

Saol,  the  first  king  of  Isnd,  conquered  Edom  (t  Sam.  ziv.  47).* 
Of  the  conquest  of  Edom  by  David,  the  first  king  of  the  united 
Judah  and  Israd,  several  details  are  given  (3  Sam^  viii.  t3  seq.; 
t  Kings  xi.  14  sqq.;  i  ChroiL  zviiL  11  seq.;  cf.  Ps.  Iz.  title  and 
ver.  8  seq.),  although  the  account  of  the  slaughter  is  certainly 
exaggerated.  The  scene  was  the  valley  of  Salt,  probably  to  the 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  the  escape  of  the  Edomite  prince 
Hadad,  and  of  his  residence  in  Egypt,  a  twofold  account  is 

■See  further,  E.  Robinson,  BSiical  Rtsearcia,  vol.  ii.;  E.  Hull, 
lit.  Stir;  E.  H.  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Etodus;  Baedeker's  Pakstix* 
and  Syria;  C.  W.  WilMm,  "  Quart.  Sut."  {PoL  Bxplor.  Fund),  1899, 
p.  307,  and  G.  A.  Smith,  Eitcy.  Bih.  ool.  s>6a  acq. 
'  '  In  the  old  story  of  Srinuhit  (ascribed  to  the  tath  dyn.)  the  hero 
visits  the  land  of  Kedem,  which,  it  was  suggested,  \w  to  the  south-east 
or  south  of  the  Dead  Sea;  see,  however,  now  A.  H.  Gardiner,  Sitt.- 
Bcr.  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1907,  pp.  143  sqq.  The  suggestion 
that  the  dty  Udumu,  in  the  laina  01  Gar,  mentioned  in  tm  isth 
century  (Amarna  TaUeU,  ed.  Wincfcler^o.  337),  is  Edom,  Gar  beug 
the  Eg.  Khcru  (Palestine)  and  the  O.T.  Hontes  (sec  above),  is  ex- 
tremely hazardous.  That  the  name  Aduma  (above)  lefers  to  Etham 
(•0  Neville,  &c)  is  Improbable. 

■  Tliat  the  Edomites  pccaerved  this  tradition  of  Saul's  sovereignty 
and  (from  their  standpoint)  enrolled  him  among  their  kings  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  37)  cannot  of  course  be  novcd.  The  account  of  the  fcrodoua 
slaughter  of  the  priests  of  Nob  at  Saul's  command  by  .Dock  the 
Edomite  is  a  secondary  troditioo  and  probably  of  late  ongin  (1  Sam. 
x-xi.  1-0,  zxii.  6-33);  cf.  the  hostility  of  Edom  in  osilic  and  goat- 
exilic  limes  (p.  l/fii  cot  !)•  . 
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picmved.'  After  (Be  death  of  David  he  retmned  to  Edom ;  if, 
as  the  narrative  implio,  he  bocame  a  traublesome  adversary  to 
Solomon,  nothing  ia  known  of  his  achievements,  and  if  the  royal 
trading-journeys  fnun  Ezion-geber  were  maintained,  Edom 
could  have  done  little.  {lowever,  in  the  first  half  of  the  9th 
century  Edom  was  under  the  rule  of  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah,  and 
this  king  together  with  Israel  held  Ezion-geber  (i  Kings  xzii. 
47  sqq.;  1  Chron.  zx.  35  sqq.).  But  tome  catastrophe  befell  the 
fleet,  and  shortly  afterwards  Jehoshaphat's  ion  Jehonun  had  to 
face  a  revolt  in  which  Edom  and  the  men  of  Libnah  (the  Philis- 
tines) were  concerned.  It  was  about  this  period  that  Israel  had 
conquered  Moab,  thrusting  it  farther  south  towards  Edom,  and 
the  subsequent  success  of  Moab  in  throwing  oQ  the  yoke,  and  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  Jehoram  of  Israel  to  regain  the  position, 
may  show  that  Edom  was  also  in  alliance  with  Moab.'  In  the 
time  of  Adad-nirafi  of  Assyria  (812-783  B.C.)  Edom  is  mentioned 
as  an  independent  tributary  with  Beth-Omri  (Israel)  and 
Palashttt  (Philistia);  the  absence  of  Judah  is  perplexing. 
Amaziah  of  Judah  had  gained  a  signal  victory  over  Edom  in  the 
valley  of  Salt  (a  Kings  ziv.  7),  but  after  his  defeat  by  Jehoash  of 
Israel  there  is  a  gap  and  the  situation  b  obscure.  Consequently 
it  is  uncertain  whether  Edom  was  the  vassal  of  the  next  great 
Israelite  king  Jeroboam  II.,  or  whether  the  Assyrian  evidence 
for  its  independent  position  belongs  to  this  later  tim&  However, 
Uzziah,  a  contemporary  of  Jeroboam  II.,  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  Judaean  kings,  overcame  Edom  and  its  natural 
allies  (s  Chron.  xxn.  6  sqq.),  and  at  this  stage  Edomite  history 
becomes  more  prominent*  It  joined  the  great  coalition  in  which 
Philistia  and  Israel  were  leagued  against  Assyria,  and  drove  oat 
the  Judoeans  who  had  been  in  possession  of  Elath.'  On  the 
events  that  followed  see  Ahat;  Hezzkiah;  Philistines.  The 
Assyrian  inscriptions  name  as  tributary  kings  of  Edom,  Kaui- 
mclck  (time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  IV.),  Malik  (?)-ram  (701  B.C.),  and 
KauS-gabri  (7th  century).  In  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  both 
Edom  and  Moab  suffered  from  the  restlessness  of  the  desert 
tribes,  and  after  another  period  of  obscurity,  they  joined  in 
the  attempt  made  by  Zedekiah  of  Judah  to  revdt  against 
Nebuchadrezzar  (Jer.  xxvii.  3).  In  the  last  years  before  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  many  of  the  Jews  found  a  refuge  in  Edom  (Jer.  xl.  1 1), 
although  other  traditions  throw  another  light  upon  the  attitude  of 
Edom  during  these  disasters. 

That  Edomites  burned  the  temple  after  the  destruction  of  Jeni- 
galctn  (I  Esd.  iv.  45.  cf.  9.  50)  is  on  a  line  with  the  repeated  denuncia- 
tion of  their  "  unbrother^  "  conduct  in  later  writings.  Certainly 
the  weak  state  of  Palestine  invited  attacks  from  the  outlying  tribes, 
but  the  tone  of  certain  late  writings  implies  a  preliminary  period  of, 
at  lout,  neutrality  (cf.  Deut.  ii.  4  sqq.,  xxiii.7  seq.;  the  omission  of 
Edom  in  xxiii.  3;  Neh.  xiii.  I;  and  in  Ezra  uc  I—contrast  I  Esd. 
viii.  69).  Subsequently  Edom  is  execrated  for  revengeful  attacks 
■pan  the  Jews,  and  its  speedy  destniction  is  foictold;  bat  the 
passages  appear  to  be  mucn  later  than  the  disaster  of  $87  B.C.,  and 
may  even  imply  conditions  after  the  restoration  (Ob.  10  sqq.; 
Eiek.  XXV.  13-14;  Jer.  xlix.  7;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7;  Lam.  iv.  at  seq., 
v.  2  sqq-).  But  at  length  the  day  a[  reckoning  came  (cf.  Is.  xxsiv.  s ; 
Isiii.  1-6),  and  the  fate  o(  Edom  is  still  fresh  m  the  inind  of  Malacni 
(i.  1-9). 

The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  possibility  that  during  the 
ages  over  which  the  references  can  range  many  changes  of  fortune 
could  have  occurred.  The  pressure  of  the  Nabataeanx  (f  .«■)  forced 
Edom  to  leave  its  former  scats  and  advance  into  the  south  of 
Judah  with  Hebron  as  the  capitaL  This  had  been  fully  accom- 
plished by  311  B.C.,  but  the  date  of  the  first  occupation  cannot  be 
ascertained  from  the  literary  evidence  alone.    Thus  the  distria 

>  I'  Kings  U.,  sec  the  Scptuagint  and,  especially,  H.  Winckler, 
AlUuL  LhUtMSuck.,  pp.  l-is;  C.  F.  Buiney,  Xtari,  pp.  IS8  iqq.; 
J.  Skinner,  KiHp,  pp.  443  sqq.:  Ed.  Meyer,  ItraiHuH,  pp.  358  sqq. 

'On  a  Kings  iii.  see  JaHOKAii;  Jehosbaphat;  Moab;  and  for 
the  biblical  traditions  relating  to  this  period  see  Kwoa  (Book)  and 
JBWS:  Bitlary.  The  chmnirlrr's  account  of  Judaean  succeaaes 
(3  Chron.  xvii.  10  seq.;  xx.)  and  reverses  (xxi.  16,  sui.  1)  may  rest 
originally  upon  the  soorcc  fton  which  I  Kings  xxii.  47  seq.;  a  Kings 
viii.  30,  as,  nave  been  abbreviated.  It  is  hanlly  probable  tliat  there 
was  enmity  between  Edom  and  Moab  as  a  Kings  iii.  now  implies, 
aJthotigh  hostile  relatsoiu  at  other  periods  are  likdy  <cf.  Am.  ii.  1) ; 
for  Edom  in  Moabite  territory  see  above  on  Gen.  xxxvi.  and  "  Quart. 
Sttt,"  (Pat.  Expltr.  Fiaid),  rqoa,  pp.  10  sjq. 

*  3  Kings  KvL  6:  on  the  text  see  the  comoM 


in  question  it  Jew&h  in  the  time  of  Nebemiah  (Ncfc.  iL  15-39)1 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  f^mite  occupation  was  cailia 
(a  fusion  being  assumed)  or  later,  or  whether  the. passage  majr 
he  untrustworthy.  Henceforth,  the  new  home  of  the  Edonita 
h  consequently  known  at  Idiunaea.  See,  for  further  hittaiy, 
Kr.Rtojjiwt.* 

Akbough  but  little  is  known  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edom,  thdt 
close  relatiottship  to  Judah  and  their  kinship  with  the  tnmuad-        I 
ing  tribes  invest  them  with  particular  interest.    The  ties  wUih 
uniici  Lot  (the  " father"  of  Ammon  and  Moab),  Uuaacl, 
Milj.m  and  Edom  (Esau)  with  the  southern  tribes  judah  aad 
SiniLHio,  as  manifested  in  the  genealogical  listt,  an  intelhgihle 
rtii>;ii4i  on  geographical  grounds  alone,  and  the  significance  of  tin 
fur  1  he  history  of  Judah  and  Palestine  cannot  be  igncied.    The        ' 
ir.:  liiions  recording  the  separation  of  Lot  from  Abraham,  of 
1 1  ig;ir  and  Ishmael  from  Isaac,  and  of  Esau  from  Jacob,  although 
at  present  arranged  in  a  descending  scheme  of  family  telaiionship, 
arc  the  result  of  systematic  grouping  and  cannot  exptea  say 
chronological  order  of  events  (see  Gbkesis).    Manymotivethave 
worked  to  bring  these  legends  into  their  present  form,  and  while 
they  d^ict  the  character  of  Israel's  wilder  nei^boait,  they 
ri'prcL«ot  the  iccunent  alternating  petioda  of   ^ostiKty  sivl 
filloutihip  between  it  and  Edom  which  mark  the  iototy.    tta 
(Edom)  although  the  older,  loses  his  superiority,  and  if  the 
oracles  declare  that  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger  Uacob,  it. 
Israel),  the  final  independence  of  Esau  (Gen.  zzv.  33,  xzviL  39 
seq),  at  foretold,  obviously  alludes  to  some  successful  Edooite 
revolt,    As  an  enemy,  Edom  in  allianr»yith  the  tribes  along  the 
trade-routes  (Philistines,  Moabites,  &c.)  was  responiibk  fee  mao; 
injuries,  and  in  frequent  forays  carried  away  Judaeans  as  sUvts 
farG.izaandTyre(Am.i.6aeq.,9).    At  an  ally  or  vassal,  it  was  is 
touch  with  the  wnlth  of  Arabia  (Ezdt.  xxvii.  16,  renil  "  Edeo  " 
for"  Aram"),andJudahandIsraelaswellas(>azaandDaniaacia 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  its  commerce. .  In  view  of  the  evidence  for 
the  advanced  culture  of  eariy  Arabia,  the  question  of  Edom  ii 
eKtrcmely  suggestive,  and  although  speculatioD  at  this  ilage 
woulil  be  premature,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Edomite  aad 
allied  tribes  were  famed  for  their  wisdom,*  and  that  apart  boo 
the  potsibilUy  of  Arabian  influence  upon  IstaeUte  cultnie,  the 
inHucnceofMidianand  related  tribesiscertam from  the  traditiau 
u[  .Moses  and  of  his  work  (see  Jxthko;  Ksnites;  Moses),  and 
I  lie  Ixlomite  district  was  a  traditional  home  of  Yahweb  himself 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  a;  Judg.  v.  4;  Hab.  in..  3);  see  Hebrew  Ri- 
LiGioH.    It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  Edomite  names 
and  other  evidence  point  to  the  cult  of  other  gods,  vis.  Baal, 
lUAiA,  Malik  (cf,  Moloch),  KauS,  or  Kui,  and  KoiehUos.  Att. 
"v.  7, 9),  whs  was  probably  a  sky  or  lightning  deity. 

The  names  Esau  and  Edom  are  possibly  old  divine  names;  see 
Ks,\u  and  Ency.  Bib.  s.v.  "  Obed-edom  "  (the  nameappeaiv  to  aseaa 
"  !^'r\rant  of  Edom").  For  Kaui,  see  Baethgen,  3*Ur..g,  stmi. 
Eclie,'umsftukichte.  p.  II  seq.;  G.  A.  Cooke,  N.  Sem.  Jnscr.  p.  334; 
F.nc\,  Bio,  col.  a682.  n.  a  and  ai&88  {s.v. "  Kushalah  ") :  and  ZtmnKm. 
Kciliiatkr.  u.  d.  alU  Test.',  pp.  4^  seq.  On  the  question  of  early 
Arabian  dvilization  see  Yemen.  That  the  name  Mizraim  (Mianiiii), 
' '  Egypt,"  was  extended  eastwards  of  the  Delta  is  in  itself  probable, 
hut  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  term  (also  Ass.  Musri)  was 
applied  to  Edom.  The  evidence  (which  is  of  mixed  value)  makes  the 
view  a  plausible  one,  but  the  theory  has  often  been  exageersted 
(sec  Mizraim).  For  Edom  see,  generally,  Biih\,  Ctsck.  d.  £tfe«ifer 
(iS<)5);  Nsldeke's  article  in  Ency.  Bii.;  W.  Libbey  and  F.  E. 
1  lo^liios,  Tht  Jordan  ValUy  and  Pitn  (1905) ;  the  conjectural  sketch 
Iv  I.  Levy  in  Rew.  d'ltudes  Jmes  (Jan.  1906).  For  the  history  end 
ruhiipe  of  the  latest  period,  see  J.  P.  Peters  and  Thiersch,  Painled 
Tomht  in  lit  necropolis  0}  Uarissa  (1903),  ch.  L  (S.  A.  C.) 

EDRBD  (EAnsEo),  king  of  the  English  (d.  95s),  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Edward  the  Elder  and  his  wife  Esdgifu.  He 
Lua  (jeded  his  brother  Edmund  in  the  year  946  and  at  this  tine 
received  the  formal  submission  both  of  the  Northumbrians  and 
Scots.    In  the  next  year  Edred  himself  went  to  TanaheU,  acaf 

*  For  the  Jewish  hatred  of  Edom  in  later  times  see  the  book  cf 
I  n  iihbixxix.  I  i-ia;  Jubilees,  xxxvii.  aa  seq.,  and  on  the  Talauidic 
ni^tum  of  applying  to  the  Romans  the  refcreneea  to  Edom  or  Eisu, 
so  Jfwisk  a$uy,  vol.  v.  p.  41. 

'  Ob.  8:  Jer.  xlix.  7  sqq.;  Banich  ill.  at,  cf.  1  Kiacs  iv.  3f>; 
sec  also  Job. 
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Fbntelftct,  (n  YoriEdi&«,  whne  he  icodved  from  WuIfMui,  arch- 
biahop  of  York,  asd  tbe  Nonhumbriao  "  witan  "  confirmaUon  o( 
thdr  (ubmissioD.  Shortly  after  they  threw  their  pledges  to  the 
winds  aad  took  the  Norwegian  Eric  Bloodaxe,  son  of  Harold 
Fairhair  (Harald  Harfagar),  as  their  king.  Edicd  recklessly 
nVaged  all  Northumbria  in  revenge,  burning  Ripon  during  hU 
march.  On  his  return  home  Edred's  rearguard  was  attacked  at 
Castlefoid,  and  the  infuriated  king  once,  more  tunied  to  ravage 
Northnmbrla,  which  was  only  lavnl  by  its  abandonment  of  Eric 
and  by  compensation  made  to  Edred.  Archbishop  Wulistan 
teems  to  have  been  a  centre  of  disaffection  in  tbe  north,  and  in 
951  Edred  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of "  Judan- 
burh,"  while  in  the  same  year  the  king,  in  revenge  for  the  slaying 
of  Abbot  Eadelm,  slew  many  of  the  citizens  of  Thetford.  After 
the  brief  rule  of  Anlaf  Cuaran  in  Northumbria,  Eric  was  once 
more  restored,  probably  in  950,  only  to  be  expelled  again  in  gsi 
orgu,  when  Edred  took  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  into  his  own 
bandS)  In  the  same  year  Wulfstan  was  Uberated  and  appointed 
to  the  Mercian  bishopric  of  Dorchester.  Edred  died  on  tbe  >  jrd 
of  November  955  at  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  and  was  buried  in 
the  old  minster  at  Winchester.  During  tlw  whole  of  his  life 
Edred  was  troubled  by  ill-health,  a  fact  which  may  help  to 
explain  some  of  the  more  passionate  acts  of  violence  attributed 
to  him.  The  king  was  throughout  his  life  on  terms  of  personal 
{stimacy  with  St  Dunstan,  and  his  pubUc  policy  was  largely 
guided  by  that  prelate  and  by  his  own  mother  Eadgif  u.  So  far  as 
we  know,  Edred  was  never  married. 

AoTBOnrm.— The  -Saxon  drmicU  (ed.  Earie  and  Plummer, 
Oxford),  $ub  mm.;  Uemtrials  cf  St  Dmuteat  (Rolb  Scries,  ed. 
Stubbs);  Florence  of  Worcester:  Birch,  Cartutajium  Saxmicum,  voL 
BL,  Nos.  8lS-8}4  4nd  860-931 ;  V.N.B.,  ait.  sab  voce.      (A.  Mw.) 

BmiC;  or  Eaduc,  STREONA  (d.  1017),  ealdorman  of  the 
Mercians,  was  a  man  of  ignoble  birth  who  was  advanced  to  high 
dignity  through  the  favour  of  the  English  king  ^thelred  II.  In 
too7  he  became  ealdorman  of  the  Mercians,  and  subsequently 
maiTtediEthelred's  daughter  Eadgyth.  In  the  struggle  between 
tbe  English  and  the  Danes  he  appears  in  the  character  of  an  arch- 
traitor.  When  i£thelrcd  in  1009  proposed  a  great  atuck  on  the 
Danes,  Edric  dissuaded  him  from  carrying  it  into  effect.  Again, 
on  the  invasion  of  England  by  Canute  in  1015  Edric  desoted 
Edmund  Ironside  and  joined  him..  After  the  battle  of  Otford  he 
ictumed  to  Edmund,  but  only  by  hit  lieacbery  at  the  battle  of 
Assandun  to  secure  the  utter  defeat  of.  the  national  cause.  When 
peace  was  at  length  made,  Canute  restored  to  Ediic  the  earldom 
of  Mercia;  but  at  Christmas  loi;,  fearing  further  treachery,  he 
bad  him  slain—"  very  rightly  "  says  the  Samt  CktotMt. 

BDUCATION.  In  the  following  treatment  of  this  subject,  tbe 
thcoiy  and  earty  history  of  education  is  first  dealt  with,  and 
■econdly  ibe  modem  organisation  of  education  as  a  national 
concern.  Many  definitwns  have  been  given  of  the  word"  educa* 
tion,"  bat  underlying  them  all  is  the  conception  that  it  denotes 
•n  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  adult  members  of  a  human 
•odcty  to  shape  the  development  of  the  coming  generation  in 
accordance  with  Itsown  idealsof  life.  It  is  true  that  the  word  has 
not  infrequently  been  Bscd  in  wider  senses  than  this.  For 
example,  J.  S.  Mill  inchided  ondcr  it  eveiything  which  "  helps  to 
tbape  the  human  being ";  and,  with  tome  poetic  licence,  we 
speak  of  the  educatioa  of  a  people  or  even  of  the  whole  human 
race.  But  all  such  usages  are  rhetorical  extensions  of  the 
tomaonly  accepted  tense  of  tbe  term,  which  includes,  as  an 
attential  clement,  the  idea  of  deliberate  direction  and  training 
(Lat.  tiucare,  to  bring  up;  ediuat,  to  draw  out,  lead  forth).  No 
doubt,  all  education  is  cilecled  through  the  experiences  of  the 
jCducated,  and  much  of  it  is  indirect,  consisting  mainly  in  the 
determination  of  the  form  of  experiences  other  than  those  of 
direct  precept,  compulsion  and  instruction.  But  it  docs  not 
follow  that  all  experiences  are  educative.  Whether  an  experience 
it  part  of  an  individual's  education  or  not  is  detenntncd  by  its 
origin.  Whatever  be  its  effect,  it  is  educative  insofarasilsform 
bas  been  arranged  with  greater  or  less. deliberation  by  those  who 
•re  concerned  with  the  training  of  him  whose  experience  ii  is.  It 
Mtowt  that  ao  education  may  be  (ood  or  bod,  and  that  its 


goodneta  or  badnest  win  be  relative  to  the  vfrtne,  witdem  and 
intelligence  of  the  educator.  It  is  good  only  when  it  aims  at  the 
right  kind  of  product,  and  when  the  meant  it  adoptt  are  weU 
a^pted  to  secure  the  intended  remit  and  are  applied  intelligently, 
consistently  and  persistently. 

Educatfen  is,  thus,  a  definitdy  personal  worK,  and  wiD  vary 
between  wide  extremes  of  effectiveness  and  worth  in  any  given 
society,  Foi  in  all  times  and  places  there  are  wide  differences  in 
virtue,  wisdom  and  capacity  among  those  who  have  in  their 
bandsthecareandnurtureoftbeyounSi  But  the  inference  that, 
therefore,  no  comparative  estimate  of  the  education  of  different 
times  and  places  can  be  made  would  be  fallacious.  For,  despite 
all  differences  In  conception  and  efficiency  among  individual 
educators,  each  expresses,  more  or  less  perfectly  and  dearly,  the 
common  conception  and  energy  of  his  age  and  country.  As  these 
rise  or  fall  the  general  level  of  the  actual  educative  practice  rises 
or  sinks  with  them.  The  first  essential  for  successful  educative 
effort  is,  then,  that  the  community  at  a  whole  tbould  have  a  true 
estimate  of  the  nature  and  value  of  edtieatfcm. 

I.  EooCanoMAt  Tbeobv 

In  any  comparative  estimate  of  different  phces  and  timet,  at 
tested  by  the  standard  just  given,  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that, 
except  in  the  most  general  and  abstract  form,  we  canaot  speak 
of  an  ideally  best  education.  Looking  at  the  individual  to  bt 
educated,  we  may  say  with  Plato  that  the  aim  of  education  is 
"  to  develop  in  the  body  and  in  the  soul  all  the  beauty  and  all  the 
perfection  of  which  they  are  capable,"  but  thit  leaves  quite 
undecided  the  nature  and  form  of  that  beauty  and  petfecti<H>,  and 
on  such  points  there  has  never  been  univonal  agreement  at  any 
one  time,  while  successive  ages  have  shown  matiud  differences  of 
estimate.  We  get  nearer  to  the  pontt  when  we  reflect  that 
individual  beauty  and  perfection  are  diown,  and  only  shown,  in 
actual  life,  and  that  such  life  bas  to  bo  lived  under  definite 
conditions  of  time,  place,  culture,  religioo,  national  aspirationt 
and  mastery  over  material  conditions.  Perfection  of  life,  then,  in 
the  Athens  of  the  age  of  Plato  would  show  a  very  different  form 
from  that  which  it  would  take  In  the  London  or  Paris  of  to^y. 
So  an  individualistic  statement  of  the  purpose  of  education  leads 
on  analysis  to  considerations  that  are  not,  in  themselves,  ilk- 
dividuabstic  Tbe  peaonal  life  is  throughaut  a  relation  between 
individual  pnmptings  to  activity  and  tbe  environment  in  which 
alone  such  promptings  can,  by  being  actualized,  beoome  port  of 
life.  And  the  perfection  of  the  Kfe  is  to  besought  in  the  petfection 
of  the  relations  thus  established.  So  far,  then,  ss  any  conception 
of  education  can  give  guidance  to  the  actual  process  it  must  be 
relative  in  every  way  to  the  state  of  development  of  the  society  in 
which  it  is  given.  Iitdeed,  looked  at  in  the  mass,  education  may 
be  said  to  be  the  efforts  made  by  the  community  to  impose  iu 
culture  upon  the  growing  generation.  Here  again  it  room  for 
difference.  The  culture  in  question  may  be  accepted  as  absolute 
at  least  m  its  essentials,  and  then  the  ideal  of  education  will  be  to 
secure  its  Stability  and  perpetuation,  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
stage  in  a  process  of  development,  and  then  the  ideal  will  be  In 
facilitate  tbe  advance  of  the  next  generation  beyond  the  point 
reached  by  the  present.  So  some  ages  will  show  a  relatively 
'fixed  oonceptioo  of  theeducative  piooess,  ethers  will  be  times  of 
unrest  and  change  in  this  at  in  other  mode*  of  todal  aiKl 
intellectual  life. 

It  !a  in  thete  latter  timet  that  the  actual  work  of  education 
is  apt  to  k>te  tooch  with  tbe  culture  of  tbe  community.  For 
schools  (;.«.)  and  univtnitks  (f.v.),  which  are  the  ordinary 
channels  through  which  adult  culture  reaches  the  young,  are 
naturally  conservative  and  bound  by  tradition.  They  are  sk>w 
to  leave  the  old  paths  which  have  hitherto  led  to  the  desired 
goal,  and  to  enter  on  new  and  untried  ways.  If  theopposiiion  to 
chaagc  is  absolute,  there  must  come  a  lime  when  the  instruments 
of  education  are  out  of  true  relation  to  the  desired  end.  For 
change  in  culture  ideals  means  change  in  the  specific  form  of 
the  goal  of  edilcation,  and  consequently  the  paths  of  edncativa 
effort  need  readjustment.  When  the  goal  of  the  pau  is  no 
longer  the  goal  of  the  present,  to  follow  the  ways  which  ted  to 
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thefoimerlttobiltereaditliebtter.  Contintiotis  readjustment, 
by  small  and  almoM  imperceptible  degrees,  is  the  idea]  at  which 
the  educator  should  aim.  When  this  is  not  secured,  the  educa- 
tional domain  is  liable  to  sudden  and  violent  revidutions  wliich 
are  destructive  of  successful  educative  effort  at  the  time  they 
occur,  however  beneficial  their  results  may  be  in  the  future. 

But  the  relation  of  adjustment  Is  not  entirely  one-sided. 
The  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  and  the  direction  of  will  induced 
by  education  necessarily  affect  the  common  ideals  of  the  next 
generation,  and  may  make  them  better  or  worse  than  those  of 
the  present.  Hence,  the  educator  must  not  blindly  accept  all 
cunent  views  of  life,  but  rather  select  the  highest.  For  the 
average  thought  of  every  community  &  obviously  below  its  best 
thought;  and  may,  in  some  points  at  any  rate,  be  lower  than 
the  beat  thought  of  a  past  age.  While,  then,  all  true  education 
must  be  in  direct  relation  with  the  culture  of  its  ageand  country, 
yet,  especially  on  the  ethical  side,  it  should  aim  at  transcending 
the  average  thought  and  tone. 

Still  more  does  this  imply  that  educatioD  strives  to  tnucend 
the  present  condition  of  the  educated  by  making  their  life  more 
rational,  more  volitional,  and  more  attracted  by  goodness  and 
beauty  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  It  can  never  be  a  (ussive 
watching  of  the  child's  development.  No  more  fundamental 
error  can  be  made  than  the  assumption  that  education  can  be 
determined  wholly,  or  even  mainly,  by  the  tendencies  and  im- 
pulses with  which  a  child  is  endowed.  Its  real  guiding  principle 
must  be  a  conception  of  the  nature  to  which  the  child  may  attain, 
not  a  knowledge  of  that  with  iriiich  it  starts.  The  educator 
studies  the  original  endowment  of  the  child  and  the  early  stages 
in  the  development  of  that  innate  nature  in  order  that  he  may, 
wisely  and  successfully,  employ  appnq;>riate  means  to  direct 
further  development  uiid  to  accderate  its  progress  towards  a 
more  rational,  complete  and  worthy  life;  not  that  he  may  the 
more  skilfully  give  facilities  to  the  child  to  drift  about  oo  the 
nnn^gulated  currents  of  caprice. 

Such  considerations  show  the  inqx)itance  of  an  insist  into 
the  theory  of  education  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  practically 
concerned  with  it*  direction.  But  the  theory  reqtiired  is  no 
system  of  abstract  ideas  ignoring  the  teal  concrete  conditions 
of  the  life  (or  whid>  the  actual  education  it  is  to  guide  is  a 
preparation.  To  approach  the  subject  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  mental  sdenceswhich  underlie  it  is  to  run  Uie  risk  of  setting 
up  such  a  body  Ol  abstractions,  whose  rdation  to  real  life  is 
neither  very  dose  nor  very  direct.  The  moat  profitable  way  of 
developing  an  educational  theory  for  the  present  is  to  trace  bow 
in  tlie  past  education  has  consciously  adapted  itsdf ,  more  or  less- 
trtUy  and  fully,  to  the  conditions  of  culture  and  sodal  life;  and 
by  analysis  to  discover  the  reasons  for  comparative  success  or 
failure  in  the  degree  of  clearness  with  which  the  end  to  be  sought 
was  apprehended  and  the  nature  of  the  children  to  be  trained 
was  understood. 

In  an  age*  the  claims  of  the  individual  and  those  of  the  com- 
munity have  struggled  for  the  mastery  as  the  ultimate  principles 
oflife.  Asoneortheotherhasprevailedthecottceptionofeduca- 
tlon  has  emphasized  sodal  service  or  individual  success  as  the 
primary  end.  Tlie  true  harmony  of  human  life  will  only  be 
attained  when  these  two  impulso,  contradictory  oo  their  own 
level,  are  united  in  a  hij^et  synthesis  which  sees  each  as  the 
complement  of  the  other  in  a  life  whow  purpose  is  neither  simple 
egoism  not  pure  altruism.  Until  that  oonoeption  of  life  is 
attained  and  held  generally  there  can  be  oo  sure  and  universally 
accepted  conception  of  the  aim  and  function  of  education.  Much 
of  the  interest  of  the  bistory  of  education*  tumai  the  lelatJon 
of  these  two  principles  as  determinants  ol  its  aim. 

In  aindent  Greece  the  supremacy  <St  the  state  was  generally 

onquestioned,  and,  cspedally  in  the  earlier  times,  the  good  man 

waa  identified  with  the  good  dtixcn.    No  doubt,  in 

^,(^i„    later  days  phUoaophers,  such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle, 

saw  dearly  that  the  round  of  the  duties  of  dtizenihip 

did  not  exhaust  the  Ufe  of  the  individuaL    With  them  the  higiiest 

'For  the  evolution' of  the  school  as  audi  from  tarty  times  see 


life  waa  one  of  cultured  leisure  in  which  the  energies  were  mainly 
concentrated  on  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 
But  this  "  diagogic  "  life  was  only  for  the  select  few;  for  the 
undistinguished  many  the  fulfilment  by  each  of  the  duties  of 
his  station  remained  the  measure  of  worthy  life,  thou^  sock 
duties  were  regarded  as  affecting  the  individual  and  private 
relations  of  the  dtisens  in  a  much  more  intimate  way  than  in 
farmer  and  ruder  ages.  And  for  those  who  devoted  thdr  Gvcs 
to  the  highest  culture,  the  essential  prdiminary  condition  was 
the  existence  of  such  a  state  as  would  form  the  most  favonrable 
environment  for  thdi'  pursuits  and  the  most  stable  foondatioa 
for  their  leisnred  life.  Thus  Greek  thought  was  saturated  with 
the  conception  of  life  as  essentially  a  set  of  relations  between 
the  individual  and  the  dty-state  of  which  he  formed  an  integnd 
part. ,  The  6tii  aim  of  education  was  therefore  to  train  the  young 
as  dtisens. 

This  training  must,  of  necessity,  be  of  a  specific  kind;  for,  ISie 
other  small  communities,  the  Greek  dty-states  showed  a  life 
fundamentally  one  in -conception,  under  various  qicdfic  forms. 
Each  state  had  its  special  diancter,  and  to  tUs  character  the 
education  given  in  it  must  conform  if  it  were  to  be  an  effective 
instrument  for  training  the  dtisens.  From  these  fundamentsl 
conceptions  flowed  the  demands  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  that 
education  should  be  regulated  in  all  its  details  by  the  state 
authority,  should  be  compulsory  on  all  free  dtisens,  and  sboold 
be  uniform — at  any  rate  in  its  earlier  stages — ^for  all.  In  the 
Republic  and  the  Laiet,  Plato  shows  to  what  extreme  lengths 
theory  may  go  when  it  neglect*  to  take  account  of  some  of  the 
most  pertinent  facts  of  life.  For  the  guardian-dlizen*  of  the 
ideal  state  family  life  and  family  ties  are  abolished;  no  lower 
community  is  to  be  allowed  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
state.  Aristotle,  indeed,  did  not  go  to  these  extreme  lengths; 
he  allowed  the  family  to  remain,  but  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
it  as  likely  to  affect  children  more  for  evil  than  for  good. 

In  the  essential  prindples  laid  down  by  both  pbOosophers  as  to 
the  rehition  of  the  state  to  education,  and  in  the  corollaries  they 
drew  from  that  rehition,  they  were  not  at  variance  with  the 
accepted  Greek  theory  on  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  the  actaid 
practice  of  Greek  states  departed,  and  often  widdy,  from  this 
ideal,  for,  espedally  in  later  centuries,  the  Greek  always  tended  to 
live  his  own  life.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  theory  was  found 
in  Sparta,  where  the  end  of  the  state  as  a  military  organizatioB 
was  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  where,  after  early  childbood,  the 
young  dtizens  were  trained  directly  by  the  state  in  a  kind  of 
barrack  life— the  boys  to  become  warriors,  the  girls  the  mothen 
of  warriors.  It  was  this  feature  of  Spartan  education,  together 
with  the  rude  simplidty  of  life  It  enforced,  which  attracted  Plato, 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  Aristotle.  In  Athens  there  had  of  old  been 
state  laws  insisting  on  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  free 
dtizens  at  school,  and,  in  some  degree,  regulating  the  sdioais 
thcmsdves.  But  at  the  time  of  Plato  these  had  fallen  into 
desuetude,  and  the  state  directly  concerned  itself  only  with 
the  training  of  the  ephebi,  for  which,  we  learn  from  Aristotle's 
ConslitMliim  of  Atkens,  somewhat  elaborate  provisions  were  made 
by  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  the  regulation  of  both  in- 
tellectual and  physKal  puituits.  For  children  and  youths  under 
the  epheblc  age  there  was  no  practical  regulation  <rf  schoob  or 
palaestra  by  the  state.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  education 
really  given  was  in  conformity  with  Athenian  ideals  of  culture  and 
life,  and  that  it  was  generally  received  by  the  children  of  free 
dtizens,  though  of  course  the  sods  of  the  wealthy,  then  as  new, 
could  and  did  continue  their  attendance  at  school  to  a  later  age 
than  thdr  poorer  brethren.  The  education  of  girl*  was  cssea- 
tially  a  domestic  training.  What  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with  the 
theorist's  love  of  official  systematic  regulation,  regarded  as  the 
greatest  ddect  of  Athenian  education  was  in  reality  its  strongest 
point.  In  practice,  the  harmony  between  individual  liberty  and 
sodal  claims  was  much  more  nearly  attained  under  a  system  of 
free  working  out  of  common  thoughts  and  ideals  than  would  have 
lieen  the  cose  under  one  of  the  irresistible  imposition  from  witbnut 
of  a  rigid  mould. 

The  instruments  of  education  evtiywhere  found  to  be  ta 
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hannony  with  the  Greek  conception  of  Bfe  tnd  culture 
were  essentially  twofold, — "  music "  (juuaucii),  or  literary 
and  artistic  culture,  (or  the  mind,  and  systematic  gymnastic 
lyviaaandi)  for  the  body.  Plato,  in  the  RipMic,  shows  that 
the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  affects  the  character,  and 
doubtless,  though  not  (ormiilatcd,  this  was  generally  more  or  less 
vaguely  felt.  But  Greek  gymnastic  was  really  an  individual 
training,  and  therefore  made  only  indirectly  for  the  aim  of 
cultivating  the  social  bonds  of  citizenship.  Ancient  Greece  had 
nothing  corresponding  in  value  in  this  respect  to  the  organized 
games  which  form  so  important  a  feature  in  the  school  Ufe  of 
modern  England.  The"  musical  "training  was  essentially  in  the 
national  literature  and  music  of  Greece,  and  this  could  obviously 
becarriedloverydiSerentlengths.  Theelcmentsof mathematical 
science  were  also  commonly  taught.  The  essential  purpose 
throughout  was  the  development  of  the  character  of  a  loyal 
citizen  of  Athens.  As  Athenian  culture  advanced,  ii.creasing 
attention  was  paid  to  diagogic  studies,  especially  in  the  ephebic 
•ge,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  of  attention  to  merely 
physical  pursuits;  hence  the  complaints  of  such  satirists  as 
Aristophanes  of  a  growing  luziiry,  effeminacy  and  corruption  of 
youths:  complaints  apparently  based  on  a  comparison  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  actual  present  with  an  idealized  and 
imaginative  picture  of  the  virtues  of  the  past.  Such  comparison 
is,  indeed,  implicit  in  much  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  well  as  in 
Aristophanes. 

But  a  disintegrating  force  was  already  at  work  in  the 
educational  system  of  Greece  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  vainly 
opposed.  TIUs  was  the  rhetorical  training  of  the  Sophists,  the 
narrowly  practical  and  individualistic  aim  of  which  was  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  the  older  Greek  ideals  of  life  and  culture. 
In  a  democratic  city-state  the  orator  easily  became  a  detaagogue, 
and  generally  oratory  was  the  readiest  path  to  influence  and 
power.  Thus  oratory  opened  the  way  to  personal  ^bition,  and 
young  men  who  were  moved  by  that  passion  eagerly  attended  the 
Sophist  schools  where  their  dominant  motive  was  strengthened. 

Further,  the  closer  relations  between  the  Greek  states,  both  in 
nearer  and  farther  Hellas,  led  naturally  to  the  diminution  of 
differences  between  dvic  ideals,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  a  more 
cosmopolitan  conception  of  higher  education.  This  process  was 
completed  by  the  loss  of  political  independence  of  the  city-states 
under  the  Macedonian  domination.  Henceforth,  higher  educa- 
tion became  purely  intellectual,  and  its  relation  to  political  and 
social  life  increasingly  remote.  This,  combined  with  the  growing 
rhetorical  tendency  already  noticed,  accounts  for  the  sterility  of 
Greek  thought  during  the  succeeding  centuries.  The  means 
of  higher  education  were,  indeed,  more  fully  organized.  The 
nniversity  of  Athens  was  the  outcome  of  a  fusion  of  the  private 
philosophical  schools  with  the  state  organization  for  the  training 
of  the  ephebi,  and  there  were  other  such  centres  of  higher 
culture,  especially  in  after  years  at  Alexandria,  where  the 
contact  of  Greek  thought  with  the  religions  and  philosophies 
of  Egypt  and  the  East  gave  birth  in  time  to  the  more  or  less 
mystical  philosophies  which  culminated  in  Neo-phitonism. 
But  at  Athens  itself  thought  became  more  and  more  sterile,  and 
education  more  and  more  a  mere  training  in  unreal  rhetoric,  till 
the  dissolution  of  the  university  by  Justinian  in  a.d.  529. 

Thus  when  Rome  conquered  Greece,  Greek  education  had  lost 
that  reality  which  is  drawn  from  intimate  relation  to  civic  life, 
^^  and  the  fashionable  individualislicschoolsof  philosophy 
^ioSm^  could  do  nothing  to  replace  the  loss.  It  was,  then,  an 
education  which  had  largely  lost  its  life-springs  that  was 
transferred  to  Rome.  In  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  republic, 
Roman  education  was  given  entirely  in  family  and  public  life. 
The  father  had  unlimited  power  over  his  son's  life,  and  was  open 
to  public  censure  if  he  failed  to  train  him  in  the  ordinary  moral, 
civic  and  religious  duties.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  there  were  any 
schools  (g.v.),  and  it  is  certain  there  was  no  national  Ulereture  to 
furnish  an  instrument  of  culture.  A  Roman  boy  learnt  to 
levesence  the  gods,  to  read,  to  bear  himself  well  in  manly 
exercises,  and  to  know  enough  of  the  laws  of  his  country  to 
regulate  his  conduct.    This  last  he  acquired  directly  by  hearing 


his  father  decide  the  cases  of  his  clients  every  morning  in  his  hall. 
The  rules  of  courtesy  he  learnt  similarly  by  accompanying  his 
father  to  the  social  gatherings  to  which  he  was  invited.  Thus 
early  Roman  education  was  essentially  practical,  dvic  and 
moni,  but  its  intellectual  outlook  was  extremely  narrow. 

When  a  wider  culture  was  imported  from  Greece  it  was, 
however,  the  form  rather  than  the  spirit  of  true  Hellenic  educa- 
tion that  was  transferred.  This  was,  indeed,  to  some 
extent  inevitable  from  the  decadent  state  of  Greek  **■'"* 
education  at  the  time,  but  it  was  accentuated  by  the  t^Mioa, 
essentially  practical  character  of  the  Roman  mind. 
The  instrument  of  education  first  introduced  was  Greek  literature, 
much  of  which  was  soon  translated  into  Latin.  In  time  the 
schools  of  the  grammalici,  teaching  grammar  and  literature,  were 
supplemented  by  schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  though  the 
philosophy  taught  in  them  was  itself  little  more  than  rhetorical 
declamation.  These  furnished  the  means  of  higher  culture  for 
those  youths  who  did  not  study  at  Alexandria  or  Athens,  and 
werealsoprcparatorytostudicsatthoseuniversitics.  Under  the 
Empire  the  rhetorical  schools  were  gradually  organized  into  a 
state  system,  the  general  prindples  of  administration  being  laid 
down  by  imperial  decree,  and  even  such  details  as  the  appoint- 
ment and  rate  of  payment  of  the  professors,  at  first  left  to  the 
municipalities,  bdng  in  time  assumed  by  the  central  government. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  state  regulation  or  support  of  the 
lower  schools.  This  widening  of  culture  affected  both  boys  and 
girls,  the  domestic  education  of  the  latter  being  supplemented 
by  a  study  of  literature.  But  it  is  the  higher  training  in 
rhetoric  which  is  especially  characteristic  of  Hcllenized  Roman 
education. 

The  conception  of  a  rhetorical  culture  is  seen  at  its  best 
in  Quintilian's  InstUutU)  oratorio,  the  most  systematic  treatise 
on  education  produced  by  the  ancient  world.  With  Quintilian 
the  ideal  of  an  orator  was  a  widely  cultured,  wise  and  honourable  . 
man.  And  at  first  the  leaching  of  rhetoric  undoubtedly  made 
(or  higher  and  true  culture.  But  with  the  autocracy,  soon 
passing  into  tyranny,  of  the  etbpirc,  rhetoric  ceased  to  be  a 
preparation  for  real  h'fe.  The  true  function  of  oratory  is  to 
persuade  a  free  people.  When  it  cannot  be  applied  to  this 
purpose  it  .becomes  h'ttle  more  than  a  means  of  intellectual 
frivolity,  or,  at  the  best,  an  exhibition  of  cultured  ingenuity. 
Under  the  empire  a  rhetorical  training  was,  indeed,  turned  in 
not  a  few  instances  to  practical  but  most  unworthy  uses  by 
the  delatols;  a  result  made  possible  by  the  legal  system  which 
rewarded  delation  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  estate 
of  the  condemned.  Even  apart  from  this,  the  education  in 
rhetoric  had  an  increasingly  evil  effect  both  on  the  ciJture  and 
on  the  character  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Out  of  real  connexion  with  Ufe  as  it  was,  it  sought  its  subjects 
in  the  reabns  of  the  fandful  and  the  trivial,  and  with  unreality 
of  topic  went  of  necessity  deterioration  of  style.  The  vivid 
presentment  of  living  thought  gave  way  to  that  inflated  and 
bombastic  abuse  of  meretricious  ornament  and  far-fclched 
metaphor  in  which  human  speech  is  always  involved  when  it 
sets  forth  ideas,  or  shadows  of  ideas,  which  grow  out  of  no  coii- 
viction  in  the  speaker  and  are  expected  to  carry  no  conviction 
to  the  hearer.  Imitation  of  the  form  of  great  models,  without 
the  substance  of  thought  which  underlay  them,  led  to  a  general 
unreality  and  essential  falseness  of  mental  life.  Further,  the 
continual  gazing  with  admiration  on  the  productions  of  the  past, 
and  the  conception  of  excellence  as  consisting  in  closeness  of 
imitation,  induced  a  servile  attitude  of  mind  towards  authority 
in  all  too  close  agreement  with  the  political  servility  which 
marked  the  Roman  court.  Such  an  attitude  was  essentially 
hostile  to  mental  initiative,  and  thus  rhetoric  became  not  merely 
an  art  of  expression  but  a  type  of  character. 

Nor  was  there  anything  in  the  general  conditions  of  society 
to  counterbalance  the  ill  effects  of  school  and  university  education. 
Quintilian  lamented  Uiat,  even  in  his  time,  the  old  Roman 
family  education  by  example  was  corrupted;  and  the  moral 
degradation  of  later  times,  though  it  has  doubtless  been  ex- 
aggerated, was  Certainly  real  and  widespread.    Nor  does  th« 
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fcligious  revival  of  Paganism  which  synchronind  with  the  early 
centuries  of  Christianity  appear  to  have  effected  any  reform  In  life. 
Alexandria,  the  birthplace  of  Neo-platonism  and  the  intellectual 
centre  of  the  later  empire,  was  also  a  very  sink  of  moral  obliquity. 

It  was  into  such  a  decaying  civilization,  which  by  its  want  of 
vitality  sterilized  education,  oppressing  it  under  the  weight  of 
OuiMtl'  ^  ^^^  tradition,  that  Christianity  brought  new  life. 
muttymad  Of  course,,  careful  instruction  in  the  Faith  was  given 
Pv  in  catechetical  schools,  of  which  that  at  Alexandria 
'^""'^  was  the  most  famous.  But  the  question  as  to  the 
attitude  of  Christians  towards  the  ordinary  classical  culture  was 
important.  On  the  one  hand,  literature  was  saturated  with 
Paganism,  and  the  Pagan  festivals  farmed  a  regular  part  of  school 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pagan  education  offered  the  only 
means  of  higher  culture,  and  thus  furnished  the  only  weapon 
with  which  Christians  could  successfully  meet  their  controversial 
antagonists.  Quite  at  first,  no  doubt,  when  the  converts  to  the 
new  faith  were  few  and  obscure,  the  question  scarcely  arose; 
but  as  men  of  culture  and  position  were  attracted  to  the  Church 
it  became  urgent.  The  answers  given  by  the  Christian  leaders 
were  various,  and  largely  the  outcome  of  temperament  and 
previous  training.  The  Greek  Fathers,  especially  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ( 1 50-a  i  ;)and  Origcn  (185-253) ,  regardol  Christianity 
as  essentially  the  culmination  of  philosophy,  to  which  the  way 
must  be  found  through  Uberal  culture.  Without  a  liberal  educa- 
tion the  Christian  could  live  a  life  of  faith  and  obedience  but  could 
not  attain  an  intellectual  tinderstaiiding  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Faith.  On  the  other  hand,  Tcrtullian  (160-240)  was  very 
suspicious  of  Pagan  culture;  though  he  granted  the  necessity  of 
employing  it  as  a  means  of  education,  yet  he  did  so  with  regret, 
and  would  forbid  Christians  to  teach  it  in  the  public  schools, 
where  some  recognition  of  Paganism  would  be  implied.  The 
general  practice  of  the  Christians,  however,  did  not  conform 
to  TertuUian's  exhortations.  Indeed,  many  of  the  cultivated 
Christians  of  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  were  little  more  than 
nominal  adherents  to  the  Faith,  and  the  intercourse  between 
Christian  and  Pagan  was  often  close  and  friendly.  The  general 
attitude  of  Christians  towards  the  traditional  education  is 
evidenced  by  the  protest  raised  against  the  edict  of  Julian,  which 
forbade  them  to  teach  in  the  public  schoob.  The  ultimate  out- 
come seems  to  be  fairly  expressed  in  the  writings  of  St  Augustine 
(354-430)  and  St  Jerome  (346-430),  who  held  that  literary  and 
rhetorical  culture  is  good  so  long  as  it  is  kept  subservient  to  the 
Christian  life. 

In  another  way  Greek  philosophy  exercised  an  abiding  in- 
fluence over  the  culture  of  future  ages.  The  early  centuries  of 
Christianity  felt  the  need  of  formulating  the  Faith  to  preserve 
it  from  disintegration  into  a  mass  of  fluid  opinions,  and  such 
formulation  was  of  necessity  made  under  the  in^uence  of  the 
philosophy  in  which  the  early  Fathers  had  been  trained — that 
Neo-platonism  which  was  the  last  effort  of  Paganism  to  attain  a 
conception  of  life  and  of  God.  In  the  West,  this  formulation  had 
to  be  translated  into  Latin,  for  Greek  was  no  longer  generally 
understood  in  Italy,  and  thus  the  juristic  trend  of  Roman 
thought  also  became  a  factor  in  the  exposition  of  Christian 
doctrine.  This  formulation  of  the  Faith  was  one  of  the  chief 
legacies  the  transition  centuries  passed  on  to  the  middle  ages. 

Had  classical  culture  been  less  formal  than  it  was  during 
the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  the  irmate  antagonism  of 
the  Pagan  and  Christian  views  of  life  and  character  must  have 
been  so  apparent  that  the  education  which  prepared  for  the 
one  could  not  have  been  accepted  by  the  other.  It  was  only 
because  rhetorical  culture  was  so  emphatically  intellectual,  and 
so  little,  if  at  all,  moral  in  its  aims,  that  its  inherent  opposition 
to  the  Christian  conception  of  character  was  not  obvious.  That 
its  antagonistic  influence  was  not  inoperative  is  shovm  by  the 
not  infrequent  perversions  of  cultured  Christiaiu  to  Paganism. 
But  generally  the  opposition  was  so  obscured  that  the  ethical 
writings  of  St  Ambrose  (340-397)  are  largely  Stoic  in  conception 
and  reasoning.  Yet  the  Pagan  ideal  of  life,  especially  as  it  had 
been  developed  in  the  individualistic  ethics  which  had  prevailed 
tor  more  than  six  centuries,  was  antithetical  in  essence  to  that 


of  the  Christian  Church. '  The  former  was  esKnliaUy  an  ethics 
of  self-reliance  and  self-control  showing  itself  in  moderation 
and  proportion  in  all  expressions  of  life.  An  essential  feature  in 
such  a  character  was  high-mindedness  and  a  setf-respcct  which 
was  of  the  nature  of  pride.  On  the  contrary,  Christian  tffifhiiit 
exalted  humility  as  one  of  the  highest  virtues,  and  regarded  pride 
and  sclf-ooniidence  as  the  deadliest  of  sins.  It  recognized  no 
doctrine  of  limitation;  what  was  to  be  condemned  could  not  be 
abhorred  too  violently,  nor  could  what  was  good  be  too  strongly 
desired  or  too  ardently  sought.  The  highest  state  attainable  by 
man  was  absorption  in  loving  ecstasy  in  the  mystic  contemplation 
of  God.  The  practical  attempt  to  realize  this  gave  rise  to 
monasticism,  with  its  minutely  regulated  life  expressing  un- 
limited obedience  and  the  renunciation  of  private  will  at  every 
moment.  The  monastic  life  was  regarded  as  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  ideal  which  a  Christian  could  make  on  earth.  Naturally, 
as  this  conception  gathered  strength  in  generations  nurtured 
in  it,  the  value  of  classical  culture  became  less  and  less  apparent, 
and  by  the  time  of  St  Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604)  the  use  «( 
classical  litentuie  except  as  means  of  an  education  having 
quite  another  end  than  classical  culture  was  discouraged. 

Of  course,  during  these  centuries,  the  gradual  subjugation 
of  the  western  empire  by  the  barbarians  had  been  powerfully 
operative  in  the  obscuring  of  culture.  Most  of  the  eu^^  ^ 
public  schools  disappeared,  and  generally  th;  Ught  of  o* 
learning  was  kept  burning  only  in  monasteries,  and  in  tmrtmlaM 
them  more  and  more  faintly  as  they  became  more  or  '"*'**■ 
less  isolated  units  exposed  to  attack  by  ruthless  foes  or  living  in 
conthiual  dread  of  such  attack.  Though  the  barbarians  absorbed 
the  old  culture  in  various  degrees  of  imperfection,  yet  the  four 
centuries  following  the  death  of  St  Augustine  were  plunged  in 
intellectual  darkness,  relieved  by  transitory  gleams  of  light  in 
Britain  and  by  a  more  enduring  flame  in  Ireland.  The  utmost 
that  could  be  done  was  to  preserve  to  gome  extent  the  heritage 
of  the  past.  This,  indeed,  was  essentially  the  work  of  men  like 
Boethius,  Cassiodorus,  Isidore  and  Bede. 

During  these  same  centuries  another  process  had  been  advanc- 
ing with  accelerating  steps.  This  was  the  modification  of  tha 
Latin  language.  In  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity  u-iul— 
literary  Latin  was  already  very  different  from  colloquial  Jw^J^ 
Latin,  especially  in  the  provinces;  and,  as  has  been  im^. 
said,  the  litemry  output  of  the  last  age  of  Pagankm 
was  marked  by  sterility  of  thought  and  meretricious  redundancy 
of  expressran.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writings  of  Christianity 
show  a  real  living  force  seeking  to  find  appropriate  espressioa 
in  new  forms.  Thus,  with  Christian  writers,  slavish  imitation 
of  the  past  gradually  gave  way  to  the  evolution  of  a  new  and 
living  Latin,  which  showed  itself  more  and  more  regardless  oi 
classical  models.  To  express  the  new  ideas  to  which  Christiaiaity 
gave  birth  fresh  words  were  coined,  or  borrowed  from  colloquial 
speech  or  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures.  This  Christian 
Latin  was  a  real  living  instrument  of  expression,  which  conforn>ed 
itself  in  its  structure  much  more  closely  to  the  mode  of  thoufbt 
and  expression  of  actual  life  than  did  the  artificial  imitation  of 
antiquity  in  which  the  literary  productions  of  Paganism  wen 
clothed.  It  is  the  Latin  in  which  St  Jerome  wrote  the  Vulgate. 
But  with  the  obscuring  of  culture  during  the  barturian  invasions 
this  current  Latin  became  more  and  more  oblivious  of  even  such 
elements  of  form  as  grammatical  inflexions  and  concords. 

It  was  to  the  reformation  of  this  corrupt  Latin  by  a  return 
to  classical  models,  and  to  the  more  general  spread  of  culture, 
especiallyamongcIergyandnoblcs,thattheCarolingian  ^^ 
revival  addressed  itself.  The  movement  was  essentially 
practical  and  conservative.  Alcuin  (735-804),  who 
was  Charlemagne's  educational  adviser  and  chief 
executive  officer  in  scholastic  matters,  was  probably  the  best 
scholar  of  his  time,  and  himself  loved  the  classical  writings  with 
which  he  was  acquainted;  but  the  text-books  he  wrote  were  but 
imperfect  summaries  of  existing  compendia,  and  the  intellectual 
condition  of  his  pupils  forbade  a  very  generous  literary  diet  even 
had  he  thought  it  desirable,  of  which  there  is  some  doubt.  Tbc 
most  valuable  outcome  of  the  movement  was  the  establisfaoMBt 
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of  the  palace  school,  and  of  bishops*  schools  and  monastic  schools 
throughout  the  empire.  Of  these  the  latter  were  the  most 
important,  and  each  of  the  chief  monasteries  had  from  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  an  external  school  for  pupils  not  proposing  to 
enter  the  order  as  well  as  an  internal  school  for  novices.  Thus, 
the  educational  system  north  of  the  Alps  was  pre-eminently 
ecclesiastical  in  its  organization  and  profoundly  religious  in  its 
aims.  For  two  centuries  the  new  intellectual  life  was  obscured 
by  the  troubled  times  which  followed  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
but  the  learning  which  the  Carolingiao  revival  had  restored  was 
preserved  here  and  there  in  cathedral  and  monastic  schools, 
and  the  sequence  of  well-educated  ecclesiastics  was  never  alto- 
gether interrupted. 

The  scope  of  that  learning  was  comprised  within  the  seven 
liberal  arts  and  philosophy,  on  the  secular  side,  together  with 
rtt  some  dogmatic  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the 

mttltnl  Church,  the  early  fatheis,andtheScriptures.  Theology 
"'^         was  as  yet  not  organized  into  a  philosophical  system: 

"*  that  was  the  great  work  the  middle  ages  had  to  perform. 
The  seven  liberal  arts  (divided  Into  the  Trivium — grammar, 
dialectic,  rhetoric;  and  the  more  advanced  Quadrimutn — 
gc*ometry,  arithmetic,  music,  astronomy)  were  a  legacy  from 
old  Roman  education  through  the  transition  centuries.  They 
appear  in  the  Disciflinarum  tibri  IX.  of  Varro  in  the  ind 
century  B.C.,  where  are  added  to  them  the  more  utilitarian  arts 
of  medicine  and  architecture.  But  they  reached  the  middle 
ages  chiefly  through  the  summaries  of  writers  in  the  transition 
centuries,  of  which  the  best  known  were  the  De  nupliis  PliUo- 
hiiat  et  Uercurii  of  the  Nco-pbtonist  Martianus  Capclla,  who 
wrote  probably  early  Id  the  sth  century;  the  De  arlibus  ac 
discipltKis  liberatium  titleriirum  of  the  Christian  Cassiodorus 
(46S-56});  and  the  Elynuhiiarum  libri  XX.  of  St  Isidore  of 
Seville  (570-636)- 

The  scope  of  the  arts  was  wider  than  their  names  would 
suggest  In  modem  times.  Under  grammar  was  included  the 
study  of  the  content  and  form  of  literature;  and  in  practice 
the  teaching  varied  from  a  liberal  literary  culture  to  a  dry  and 
perfunctory  study  of  just  enough  grammar  to  give  some  facility 
in  the  use  of  Latin.  Dialectic  was  mainly  formal  logic.  Rhetoric 
cqvered  the  study  of  law,  as  well  as  composition  in  prose  and 
verse.  Geometry  was  rather  what  is  now  understood  by  geo- 
graphy and  natural  history,  together  with  the  medicinal  properties 
of  plants.  Arithmetic,  with  the  cumbrous  Roman  notation, 
included  little  more  than  the  simplest  practical  calculations 
required  in  ordinary  life  and  the  computation  of  the  calendar. 
Music  embraced  the  rules  of  the  plain-song  of  the  Church,  some 
theory  of  sound,  and  the  connexion  of  harmony  and  numbers. 
Astronomy  dealt  with  the  courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
was  seldom  kept  free  from  astrology.  In  philosophy  the  current 
text-books  were  the  De  constlalioM  pkihsophuus  of  Boetbius 
(470-534),  an  eclectic  summary  of  pagan  ethics  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Christian  view  of  li/c,  and  the  sanyc  writer's  adapted 
translations  of  the  Categories  and  De  iiilcrprclatioHe  of  Aristotle 
and  of  Porphyry's  IiUroduclion  to  tlif  Categories. 

It  Is  evident  that  though  such  a  scheme  of  studies  might  in 
prictice^  during  ages  of  intellectual  stagnation  and  general 
ignorance,  be  arid  in  the  extreme,  it  was  capable  in  lime  of 
revival  of  giving  scope  to  the  widest  extension  of  culture.  It 
was,  Indeed,  at  once  comprehensive  and  unified  in  conception, 
and  well  adapted  to  educate  for  the  perfectly  definite  and  clear 
view  of  life  which  the  Church  set  before  men. 

In  the  nth  century  Europe  had  settled  down,  after  centuries 
of  war  and  invasion,  into  a  condition  of  comparative  political 
stability,  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  social  tran- 
•dmlMtOc  Qtiillity :  the  barbarians  bad  been  converted,  and,  as  in 
raWMl  the  case  of  tbe  Normans,  had  pressed  to  the  forefront 
of  civilization;  civic  life  had  developed  in  the  fortified 
towns  of  Italy,  raised  as  defences  against  the  pressure  of  Saracen 
and  Hungarian  invasions.  Soon,  communication  with  the  East 
by  trade  and  in  the  Crusades,  and  with  the  highly  cultivated 
Moors  in  Spain,  further  stimulated  the  new  burst  of  intellectual 
life.    Arabic  renderiogs  of  some  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and 


commentaries  on  them  were  translated  into  Latin  and  exercised 
a  profound  influence  on  the  trend  of  culture.  A  new  translation 
of  Aristotle's  Uelaphysits  appeared  in  1 167,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  the  I3tb  century  all  his  physical,  metaphysical  and  ethical 
treatises  were  available,  and  during  the  next  half  century  the 
translations  from  Arabic  versions  were  superseded  by  render- 
ings direct  from  the  original  Greek.  As  expositions  of  the  real 
doctrines  of  Aristotle  the  translations  from  the  Arabic  left  much 
to  be  desired.  Rcnan  calls  the  medieval  edition  of  the  Com-. 
meiUaries  of  AverroSs  "  a  Latin  translation  of  a  Hebrew  transla- 
tion of  a  commentary  made  upon  an  Arabic  translation  of  a 
Syriac  translation  of  a  Greek  text."  The  study  of  such  works 
often  led  to  tbe  enunciation  of  doctrines  held  heretical  by  jlhe 
theologians,  and  it  was  only  when  the  real  Aristotle  was  known 
ttiat  it  was  found  possible  to  bring  the  Peripatetic  philosbphy 
into  the  service  of  theology. 

There  were  thus  two  broad  stages  in  the  educational  revival 
commonly  known  as  scholasticism.  In  the  first  the  controversies 
were  essentially  metaphysical,  and  centred  round  the  question 
of  the  nature  of  universals;  the  orthodox  theological  party 
generally  supporting  realism,  or  the  doctrine  that  the  universal 
is  the  true  reality,  of  which  particulars  and  individuals  are  only 
appearances;  while  the  opposite  doctrine  of  nominalism — that 
universals  ate  "  mere  sounds  "  and  particulars  the  only  true 
existences — showed  a  continual  disposition  to  lapse  Into  heresies 
00  the  most  fundamental  doctrines  of  tbe  Church.  The  second 
stage  was  essentially  constructive;  the  opposition  of  philosophy 
to  theology  was  negated,  and  philosophy  gave  a  systematic 
form  to  theology  itself.  The  most  characteristic  figure  of  tbe 
former  period  was  Abelard  (1079-114}),  of  the  latter  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  (1225-1274).  The  former  knew  little  of  Aristotle 
beyond  the  translations  and  adaptations  of  Boethius,  but  he  was 
essentially  a  dialectician  who  applied  his  logic  to  investigating 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  bringing  everything 
to  the  bar  of  reason.  This  innate  rationalism  appeared  to  bring 
theology  under  the  sway  of  philosophy,  and  led  to  frequent 
condemnations  of  his  doctrines  as  heretical.  With  St  Thomas, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  essential  dogmas  of  Christianity  must  be 
unquestioned.  In  his  Summa  tliettogiae  he  presents  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  systematized  in  s  mould  derived  from 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 

It  Is  evident,  then,  that  during  the  period  of  the  scholastic 
revival,  men's  interests  were  specially  occupied  with  questions 
concerning  the  spiritual  and  the  unseen,  and  that  g^^^^ 
the  great  instrument  of  thought  was  syllogistic  logic,  ^uctUom, 
by  which  consequences  were  deduced  from  premises 
received  as  unquestionably  true.  There  was  a  general  accept- 
ance of  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  belief  and 
conduct,  and  of  that  of  Aristotle,  as  approved  by  the  Church,  in 
all  that  related  to  knowledge  of  this  world. 

Before  tbe  rediscovery  of  Aristotle  exerted  such  a  general 
influence  on  the  form  of  education,  there  was  a  real  revival  of 
classical  literary  culture  at  Chart  res  and  a  few  other  schools,  and 
John  of  Salisbury  (d.  1182)  in  his  Afc<<if(>|iciu  advocated  literature 
as  an  instrument  of  education  and  lamented  the  barrenness  of 
a  training  confined  to  tbe  subtleties  of  formal  logic.  But  the 
recrudescence  of  Aristotle  accelerated  the  movement  in  favour  of 
dialectic,  though  at  the  same  time  it  furnished  topics  on  which 
logic  could  be  exercised  which  only  a  bare  materialism  can 
esteem  unimportant.  The  weaknesses  of  the  general  educational 
system  which  grew  up  within  scholasticism  were  that  haste  to 
begin  dialectic  led  to  an  imdue  curtailment  of  previous  hberal 
culture,  and  that  exclusive  attention  to  philosophical  and 
theological  questions  caused  a  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  physical 
world  and  a  disregard  of  the  critical  functions  of  the  intellect. 
Doubtless  there  were  exceptions,  of  which  perhaps  the  most 
striking  is  the  work  in  physical  science  done  at  Oxford  by  Roger 
Bacon  (1214-1294).  But  Albertus  Magnus  (119^-1280),  the 
master  of  St  Thomas,  was  also  a  student  of  nature  and  an 
authority  for  his  day  on  both  the  natural  and  the  physical 
sciences.  And  the  work  of  Grosseteste  (d.  1 2S3),as  chancellor  of 
the  university  of  Oxford,  shows  that  care  lor  a  liberal  literary 
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culture  was  by  no  means  unknown.  Always  there  were  such 
examples.  But  too  often  boys  hastened  to  enter  upon  dialectic 
(nd  philosophy  as  soon  as  they  had  acquired  suiSdent  smattering 
of  colloquial  Latin  to  engage  in  the  disputes  of  the  schools.  A 
deterioration  of  Latin  was  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  su<;h 
premature  specialization.  The  seven  Liberal  arts  were  often  not 
pursued  in  their  entirety,  and  students  remained  satisfied  with 
desiccated  compendia  of  accepted  opinions.  Thus  the  encyclo- 
paedias of  general  information  which  were  in  general  use  during 
the  middle  ages  show  little  or  no  advance  in  positive  knowledge 
upon  the  treatment  of  similar  subjects  in  Isidore  of  Seville. 

The  services  of  scholasticism  to  the  cause  of  education, 
however,  cannot  wdl  be  overestimated,  and  the  content  of. 
n*  scholastic  studies  was  in  fundamental  harmony  with 

loamttilom  the  intellectual  interests  of  the  time.  Above  all  other 
9tiiQtnf  benefits  owed  by  future  ages  to  scholasticism  is  the 
***?*  foundalionof  the  universities  of  western  Europe.  The 
intellectual  activity  of  the  nth  century  led  everywhere  to  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  attending  the  monastic 
and  cathedral  schools.  Round  famous  teachers,  such  as  Abelard, 
gathered  crowds  of  students  from  every  country.  In  the  izth 
century  the  need  for  organizing  such  bodies  of  teachers  and 
students  was  imperative,  and  thus  the  earlier  universities  arose 
In  Italy,  France  and  England,  not  by  deliberate  foundation  of 
secular  or  ecclesiastical  ruler,  but  as  spontaneous  manifestations 
of  the  characteristic  medieval  impulse  to  organizein  to  institutions. 
Afterwards,  charters  conferring  powers  and  privileges  were  sought 
from  both  Church  and  slate,  but  these  only  confirmed  the  self- 
governing  character  the  universities  had  borne  from  the  first. 
Each  of  the  early  universities  was  a  specialized  school  of  higher 
study;  Salerno  was  a  school  of  meidicine;^  Bologna  was  the 
centre  of  that  revival  of  Roman  law  which  wrought  so  profound 
an  effect  upon  the  legal  systems  of  France  and  Germany  towards 
the  close  of  the  medieval  period.  But  the  greatest  of  medieval 
universities  was  that  of  Paris,  emphatically  the  home  of  philo- 
sophy and  theology,  which  was  the  model  upon  which  many  other 
universities,  including  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were  organized. 

The  German  universities  were  of  later  origin,  the  earliest 
being  Prague  (1348)  and  Vienna  (1365).  They  indicate  the  more 
recognized  position  the  movement  had  attained;  for  nearly  all 
were  founded  by  the  civic  authority,  and  then  obtained  the 
recognition  of  the  Church  and  charters  from  the  emperor. 

The  concentration  of  higher  instruction  in  universities  was  not 
antagonistic  to  the  medieval  conception  of  the  Church  as  the 
teacher  of  mankind.    University  life  was  modelled  on 
vanluutf    '*■*'  °'  '*''  cloister,  though  the  monastic  ideal  could  not 
^  be  fully  realized,  and  the  scholars  not  infrequently 

exhibited  con^derable  licence  in  life.  This  was  in- 
evitable with  the  very  large  numbers  of  the  scholars  and  the 
great  variations  of  age  among  them.  Moreover  students,  and  to  a 
less  extent  teachers,  passed  from  university  to  university,  so  that 
the  universities  of  medieval  Europe  formed  a  free  confederacy  of 
learning  in  close  relation  to  the  Church  but  untrammelled  by  state 
control.  Nevertheless,  they  were  less  definitely  ecclesiastical 
than  the  cathedral  seminaries  which  they  largely  supplanted,  and 
the  introduction  of  studies  derived  from  the  Greeks  through  the 
Arabians  led  to  an  increased  freedom  of  thought,  at  first  within 
authorized  limits,  but  prepared,  when  occasion  served,  to 
transcend  those  limits. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  was  arranged  on  the  assumption  that 
special  studies  should  be  based  on  a  wide  general  culture.  Thus 
of  the  four  faculties  into  which  university  tcacliing  was  organized, 
that  of  arts,  with  its  degrees  of  Baccataurtal  and  UaptUr,  was 
regarded  as  propaedeutic  to  those  of  theology,  law  and  medicine. 
It  often  included,  indeed,  quite  young  boys,  for  the  distinction 
between  grammar  school  and  university  was  not  cleariy  drawn. 
Attention  was  concentrated  on  those  subjects  which  treat  of  man 
and  Ms  relations  to  his  fcUow-men  and  to  God,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge.  The  aim  was  to 
puss  on  a  body  of  acquired  knowledge  regarded  asembractnz  all 
Ihat  was  possible  of  attainment,  and  the  authority  of  Aristoue  in 
physics  as  wcU  as  in  philosophy,  and  of  Galea  and  Hippocntc* 


in  medicine  was  absolute.  The  methods  of  instruction — by 
lecture,  or  commentary  on  received  texu;  and  by  disputatioit, 
in  which  the  scholars  acquired  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the 
knowledge  they  had  absorbed — were  in  harmony  with  this 
conception,  and  were  tmdoubledly  thoroughly  well  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  an  age  in  which  the  ideal  of  human  thought  was 
not  discovery  but  order,  and  in  which  knowledge  was  regarded  as 
a  set  of  established  propositions,  the  work  of  reason  beiag  to 
harmonize  these  propositions  in  subordination  to  the  authod- 
tative  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

Such  an  extension  of  the  means  of  higher  education  as  was 
given  by  the  universities  was  naturally  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  schools  of  lower  rank.  Not  m.g^.^ 
only  were  there  grammar  schools  at  cathedral  and  ^utm% 
collegiate  churches,  but  many  others  were  founded  in 
connexion  with  chantries,  and  by  some  of  the  many  gilds  into 
which  medieval  middle-class  life  organized  itself.  The  Dominkaa 
and  Franciscan  friars  were  enthusiastic  promoters  of  learning 
both  in  universities  and  in  schools,  and  in  the  NetherUnds  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  founded  by  Gerard  Ccoote  and 
approved  by  Eugcnius  IV.  in  143 1,  regarded  school  teaching  as 
one  of  their  main  functions,  and  the  promotion  of  leamiagliy  the 
multiplication  of  manuscripts  as  another.  The  curricuiuin  wis 
represented  broadly  by  the  Trnium.  The  greatcsLattentioD  was 
paid  to  grammar,  which  included  very  various  amounts  of  readii^ 
of  classical  and  Christian  authors,  the  most  commonly  indaded 
being  Virgil,  parts  of  Ovid  and  Cicero,  and  Boethius.  The  ten- 
books  in  grammar  were  the  elementary  catechism  on  the  eight 
parts  of  speech  by  Donatus,  a  Roman  of  the  4th  century,  said 
to  have  been  the  tutor  of  St  Jerome,  and  the  more  advanced 
treatise  of  Priscian,  a  schoolmaster  of  Constantinople  about  ax. 
500,  which  remained  the  staiKlard  text-book  for  over  a  thousand 
years.  In  rhetoric  Cicero's  Dt  oraltn  was  read,  and  dialectic 
was  practised,  as  in  the  universities,  by  means  of  dispntatioas. 

In  addition  to  the  grammar  schools  were  writing  and  song 
schools  of  an  elementary  type,  in  which  instruction  was  usually  m 
the  vernacular.  Girls  were  taught  in  women's  monasteries  and  in 
the  home,  and  those  of  the  upper  classes  at  least  very  generally 
learned  to  read,  write  and  keep  accounts,  as  wdl  as  fine  needle- 
work, household  duties  and  management,  and  such  elementaxy 
surgery  and  medicine  as  served  in  cases  of  slight  daily  accidents 
and  illnesses.  Even  those  boys  and  girls  who  did  not  receive 
formal  scholastic  instruction  were  instructed  orally  by  the  parish 
priests  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Faith;  while  the  pictuns 
and  statues  with  which  the  churches  were  adorned  aided  the 
direct  teaching  of  sermons  and  catechizing  in  giving  a  gcncid 
knowledge  of  Bible  history  and  of  the  legends  of  the  saints. 

No  doubt,  In  times  of  sixritual  and  intdlectual  lethairgy, 
the  practice  fell  short  of  the  theory;  but  on  the  whole  it  may 
be  concluded  that  in  medieval  tiincs  the  proviskm  for  higher 
instruction  was  adequate  to  the  demand,  and  that,  rdativdy 
to  the  culture  of  the  time,  the  mass  of  the  people  were  by  ao 
means  sunk  in  brutish  ignorance.  Indeed,  especially  when  tha 
paucity  of  books  before  the  invention  of  printing  is  borne  in 
mind,  the  number  of  people  who  could  read  the  vernacular,  as 
evidenced  by  the  demand  for  books  in  the  vulgar  tongue  as  aooK 
as  printing  made  them  available,  is  clear  proof  that  the  latto 
part  of  the  middle  ages  was  by  no  means  a  time  of  genenl 
illiteracy. 

Feudalism,  the  other  characteristic  aspect  of  medieval  society, 
had  also  its  system  of  education,  expressing  its  own  view  of  life, 
and  preparing  for  the  adequate  performance  of  its 
duties.  This  was  the  training  in  chivalry  given  to 
pages  and  squires  in  the  halls  and  castles  of  .the  greaL 
Hallam  has  well  said:  "  There  are,  if  I  may  so  say, 
three  powerful  spirits  which  have  from  time  to  time  i 
the  face  of  the  waters,  and  given  a  predominant  impulse  to  the 
moral  sentiments  and  energies  of  mankind.  These  are  the 
spirits  of  liberty,  of  religion  and  of  honour.  It  was  the  principal 
business  of  chivalry  to  animate  and  cherish  the  last  of  these." 
And  this  was  not  In  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  reSgioB  which 
animated  the  scfaotastic  education  which  went  «i  ride  by  side 
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withii.  Throaghout  cbivaby  was  aanctified  by  the  offices  of  tlie 
Church.  The  education  of  chivalry  aimed  at  Stting  the  noble 
youth  to  be  a  woitby  knight,  a  just  and  wise  master,  and  a 
prudent  manager  of  an  estate.  Much  was  acquired  by  daily 
experience  of  a  knightly  household,  but  in  addition  the  page 
received  direct  instruction  in  reading  and  writing;  courtly 
amusements,  such  as  chess  and  playing  the  lute,  singing  and 
making  verses;  the  rules  and  usages  of  courtesy;  and  the 
knightly  conception  of  duty.  As  a  squire  he  practised  more 
assiduously  the  luughtiy  exercises  of  war  and  peace,  and  in  the 
management  of  large  or  small  bodies  of  men  he  attained  the 
capacity  of  command. 

With  the  unification  of  existing  knowledge  and  the  systemat- 
ization  of  theology  the  constructive  work  of  scholasticism  was 
done.  At  the  same  time  the  growth  of  national 
,  feeling  was  slowly  but  surely  undermining  feudalism. 
Moreover,  deep  resentment  was  accumulating  through- 
out western  Europe  against  the  practical  abuses 
which  had  become  prevalent  in  the  Church,  and  especially  in  the 
court  of  Rome  and  in  the  prince-bishoprics  of  Germany  In 
short,  Europe  was  out-growing  medieval  institutions,  which 
appeared  mote  and  more  as  empty  forms  unable  to  satisfy  the 
needs  and  longings  of  the  human  soul.  In  such  conditions,  the 
customary  and  traditional  education  of  school  and  university 
tended  to  lose  touch  more  and  more  completely  with  the  new 
aspirations  and  views  of  life  which  were  everywhere  gathering 
adherents  among  the  keenest  and  most  active  intellects.  Had 
a  new  cultural  movement  not  begun,  the  education  of  Europe 
threatened  to  become  as  arid  as  the  rhetorical  education  of  the 
last  centuries  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been.  From  this  it  was 
saved  by  the  renaissance  o(  dassical  studies  which  began  in  the 
14th  century 

Italy,  by  its  greater  wealth  and  its  more  intimate  commerce 
with  the  eastern  empire,  was  the  seed-plot  of  this  new  tree  of 
knowledge.  Ever  since  the  nth  century  the  cities 
of  northern  Italy  had  been  in  advance  of  Europe 
beyond  the  Alps  both  in  culture  and  in  material 
progress.  The  old  classical  spirit  and  the  feeling  of  Roman 
citizenship  bad  never  quite  di<^  out,  and  the  Dhina  Commtdia 
of  Dante  (1265-1321)  furnishes  evidence  that  the  poet  of  the 
scholastic  philosophical  theology  was  also  a  keen  student  and 
lover  of  the  old  Latin  poets.  But  the  greatest  impulse  to  the 
revived  study  of  the  classics  was  given  by  Petrarch  (1304-1374) 
and  Boccaccio  (i3i}-i375).  Generally  throughout  western 
Eorope  the  14th  century,  though  full  of  war  and  political  unrest, 
was  a  lime  of  considerable  intellectual  activity,  shown  in  the 
increase  of  schools  and  universities,  as  well  as  in  the  literary  and 
artistic  revival  in  Italy,  in  the  sodal  and  theological  movement 
in  England  and  Bohemia  associated  with  the  names  of  WycliSe 
and  Huss,  and  in  the  more  or  less  perfect  substitution  of  Roman 
law  everywhere  except  in  England  for  the  law  of  custom  which 
bad  hitherto  prevailed. 

But  it  was  the  literary  movement  wUch  most  affected  educa- 
tion, and  indeed  the  whole  life  of  Europe.  A  decisive  step  was 
taken  when  Manuel  Chrysoloras  was  invited  to  teach  Greek 
in  the  university  of  Florence  in  1397.  The  enthusiasm  for 
classical  culture,  to  which  Petrarch  had  given  so  great  an  impetus, 
gathered  force  and  extended  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  though, 
of  course,  felt  only  by  a  select  few  and  leaving  the  mass  of  the 
people  little,  if  at  all,  affected.  From  Italy  it  spread  gradually 
to  countries  north  of  the  Alps.  In  the  old  writers  men  found 
full  expression  of  that  new  spirit  of  self -conscious  freedom  which 
was  vaguely  striving  for  expression  throughout  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  In  the  free  political  atmosphere  of  the  Italian 
communes,  with  their  wealthy  and  leisured  merchant  class,  that 
spirit  could  Sourish  much  more  readily  than  in  the  feudalized 
Europe  across  the  Alps.  Moreover,  the  antique  spirit  was  in 
direct  line  of  ancestry  with  that  of  medieval  Italy.  Thus,  for  a 
couple  of  centuries,  Italy  stood  in  the  van  of  European  culture. 

The  stages  of  the  movement  carmot  be  traced  here:  sufhce 
It  to  say  it  showed  itself  especially  in  an  enthusixtstic  search  for 
manuscripts,  followed  by  their  multiplication  and  wider  dis- 


tribution; in  an  intense  devotion  to  literary  form;  in  a  revival 
of  classic  taste  in  architecture;  in  a  wonderful  development  of 
painting  and  sculpture  from  symbolism  of  spiritual  qualities 
towards  naturalism  and  romanticism;  in  a  return  to  Platooism 
in  philosophy;  in  a  contempt,  often  unreasoning  and  wanting 
a  foundation  in  knowledge,  for  the  scholastic  Aristotelian 
philosophy  itself,  and  not  simply  for  the  trivialities  into  which 
its  actual  exercise  had  so  commonly  degenerated.  The  invention 
of  printing  necessarily  gave  the  movement  both  a  stronger  and  a 
wider  influence  than  it  could  otherwise  have  attained.  And 
in  its  search  after  knowledge  it  was  in  full  harmony  with  the 
spurit  of  adventure  which  marked  the  age,  and  by  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World  wrought  so  profound  a  change  in  the  relative 
importance  and  prosperity  of  the  countries  of  western  Europe. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  the  movement  which  is  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  education.  And  that  spirit  was  essentially  one  of 
opposition  to  authority  and  of  assertion  of  wdividual  fajhem 
liberty,  which  worked  itself  out  in  various  forms  a/i*« 
among  peoples  of  different  tempenments  In  Italy  k««<k 
the  form  was  literary  and  artistic,  and  the  full  develop-  ^2i2« 
ment  of  the  Renaissance  spirit  was  seen  m  a  practic^ 
Paganism  which  substituted  the  attractions  of  art  for  the  claims 
of  rcUgiott  and  morality,  and  eventuated  in  deep  and  widespread 
immorality  and  a  contemptuous  tolerance  of  the  outward 
observances  of  religion  without  faith  in  the  doctrines  they 
symbolized.  The  movement  became  an  attempt  to  reconstitute 
the  past  intellectual  life  of  Italy,  and,  as  such,  was  foredoomed 
to  sterility  as  soon  as  the  work  of  re-discovery  was  completed; 
for  the  revived  forms  were  not  inspired  with  the  vital  spirit 
which  bad  once  made  them  realities,  and  consequently  men's 
minds  once  again  were  occupied  with  mere  verbal  subtleties. 
The  really  valuable  service  of  the  Italian  humanists  to  Europe 
was  the  restoration  to  man  of  the  heritage  of  knowledge  which 
he  had  allowed  to  slip  from  his  grasp,  and  the  leading  the  way  to  a 
freer  intellectoal  atniasphere.  In  Germany  the  spirit  mam'fested 
itself  in  a  rebellion  sgainst  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Church 
as  the  only  effectual  means  of  attaining  reform  of  ecclesiastical 
abuses.  The  Protestant  reformation  of  Luther  was  the  real 
German  outcome  of  the  Renaissance.  In  no  other  cotutry  <A 
Europe  did  the  movement  take  so  distinctive  a  form. 

It  was,  then,  not  merely  the  revival  of  interest  in  rla^Mi-^l 
studies  which  so  profoundly  affected  the  life  and  education  o{ 
western  Europe.  It  was  rather  that  in  those  literatures  men 
found  a  response  to  intellectual  and  moral  cravings  which  had 
been  blindly  gathering  force  for  generations,  and  which  found 
themselves  formulated  and  objectified  in  the  writings  which  set 
forth  the  Pagan  view  of  life  with  its  assumption  of  the  essential 
worth  and  self-reliance  of  the  individual  and  its  frank  delight 
in  all  the  pleasures  of  existence.  It  was,  in  short,  in  proportion 
as  men  not  only  found  delight  in  Pagan  literature  but  returned 
in  essence  to  the  Pagan  view  of  individual  worth  and  the  supre- 
macy of  the  human  intellect,  that  the  Church  realized  the  danger 
to  herself  which  lurked  in  the  new  movement. 

At  first  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  classical  literatures  did  not 
show  any  antagonism  to  Catholic  faith  and  practice,  and  its 
warmest  supporters  were  faithful  sons  of  the  Church.  The  view  of 
the  relation  of  classical  literature  to  Christianity  adopted  by  the 
great  humanist  schoolmaster  Vittorioo  da  Feltre  (1378-1446)  was 
broadly  that  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  in  his  school  at  Mantua  he 
showed  that  culture  was  not  inconsistent  with  loyalty  to  the 
Cbiurch  or  with  purity  of  life  With  him  classical  literature  was 
not  the  end  and  sum  of  education,  but  was  a  means  of  implanting 
ideas,  of  developing  taste,  and  of  acquiring  knowledge,  all  as 
helps  and  ornaments  of  a  Christian  life.  Though  Pagan  literature 
was  the  means  of  education,  the  Pagan  spirit  had  not  supplanted 
that  of  Christianity.  The  school  at  Mantua  may,  indeed,  be  said 
to  have  exhibited  in  practice  a  Christianized  application  of  the 
doctrines  of  Quintilian  and  Plutarch. 

So  was  it  in  the  other  countries  of  Christendom.  Tn  the 
Netherlands  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  introduced 
humanistic  studies  into  their  schools  side  by  side  with  definite 
religious  teaching  and  observances  and  their  work  was  always 
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dominated  by  the  Chiiitiaii  iptriL  Tlie  eiriier  Gernun 
burotiiists,  such  as  Nicholas  de  Cusa,  Hegius,  Agricola  and 
Wimpheling,  adopted  the  same  attitude,  and  Erasmus  himself, 
bitterly  as  be  attaclced  the  practical  abuses  of  the  Church, 
remained  in  communion  with  it,  and  aimed  at  harmonizing 
^•|f..if«)  culture  with  the  Christian  life.  In  England  the  same 
love  of  culture  combined  with  devotion  to  the  Church  was  seen  in 
Selling,  prior  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  the  first  real  English 
humanist,  in  Grocyn,  Linacre,  Mote,  Fisher,  Colet  and  many 
others  whose  enthusiasm  lor  culture  was  as  undoubted  as  was 
their  loyalty  to  Catholicism.  It  seemed,  then,  at  first  as  if  the 
greatest  educational  eScct  of  the  classical  revival  would  be  the 
deepening  of  literary  culture,  and  the  substitution  of  real  inquiry 
for  dialectic  subtleties  in  the  courses  of  schools  and  univenities, 
without  any  break  with  established  religious  teaching.  It  is  true 
that  the  majority  of  schools  were  but  little  affected,  and  many 
of  the  universities  had  given  but  a  half-hearted  welcome  to 
humanistic  studies  when  the  religious  revolt  in  Germany  under 
the  leadership  of  Luther  threw  the  whole  of  Europe  into  two 
hostile  camps.  But  even  the  conservative  university  of  Paris 
— the  headquarters  of  scholastic  philosophical  theology — had 
permitted  the  teaching  of  Greek  as  eariy  as  1458,  and  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  welcomed  the  new  studies.  That  the 
influence  of  the  new  movement  for  classical  study  was  gradually 
permeating  the  schools  is  shown  not  only  by  the  practice  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  but  by  the  curriculum  laid  down  by 
the  statutes  of  the  schools  tefounded  by  Wolsey  at  Ipswich  and  by 
Colet  at  St  Paul's. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  religious  controversies  of  the  i6th 
century  on  education  was  emphatically,  If  unintentionally,  dis- 
astrous. The  secularization  of  ecclesiastical  property 
'  too  often  absorbed  the  endowments  of  the  schools, 
otiht  so  that,  both  in  Germany  and  in  England,  the  majority 
iManma-  of  grammar  schools  either  disappeared  or  continued 
'Jj'Jf!  a  starved  existence  with  diminished  funds;  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  alone  and  the  futility 
of  good  works  dried  up  the  source  from  which  such  endow- 
ments had  flowed,  the  violent  fuhninations  of  the  German 
reformers  against  the  universities  as  the  homes  of  the  hated 
scholastic  theology  and  philosophy  found  an  echo  in  minds  fired 
with  the  renaissance  enthusiasm  for  poetry  and  oratory,  and 
correlative  distaste  for  the  more  severe  and  abstract  speculations 
of  logic  and  philosophy,  which  expressed  itself  in  abstention  from 
those  seats  of  learning;  the  preoccupation  of  men's  minds  with 
theological  speculations  and  quarrels  led  those  few  who  did  resort 
to  the  universities  to  neglect  their  appointed  studies  and  to 
devote  their  energies  to  interminable  wrangling  over  the  points  in 
dispute.  This  decadence  in  culture  was  attended  by  an  outbreak 
of  licence  and  immorality,  especially  among  the  young,  which 
called  forth  violent  denunciations  from  Luther  and  many  of  his 
followers  in  Germany,  and  from  Latimer  and  other  reformers  in 
England.  In  some  respects  these  results  were  only  transitory. 
Humanism  and  Protestantism,  which  had  so  far  <Uverged  that 
■  Erasmus  (1467-1536)  had  declared  that  where  Lutheranism 
flourished  learning  decayed,  were  brought  together  again  by 
Melanchthon  (1497-1560)  under  whose  influence  universities  were 
founded  or  reorganized  and  schools  re-established  in  Protestant 
German  states;  and  in  England  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  saw  many 
new  educational  foundations.  But  this  restoration  of  the  means 
of  education  was  only  partial,  and  the  doatine  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of "  carnal  knowledge,"  which  led  the  Barebones  Parliament 
to  propose  the  suppression  of  the  English  universities,  was  held 
by  many  fervent  Protestants  both  in  England  and  in  Germany 
aO  through  the  17th  century. 

Moreover,  the  schools  established  a  tradition  of  curriculum  and 
instruction  which  ignored  the  new  directions  of  men's  thoughts 
^^^^  and  the  new  view  of  knoirfedge  as  something  to  be 
J5JJJJ*^  enlarged,  and  not  merely  a  deposit  to  be  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  later  humanist 
theories  of  education,  which  the  schools  continued  to  follow 
generally  for  over  two  centuries,  and  in  many  cases  for  another 
hundred  years  after  that,  were  drawn  mainly  from  Erasmus  and 


Melanchthon,  who  fotmd  in  the  rlawiml  hngiiagei  and  literatnrei, 
and  especially  in  Latin,  the  only  essential  instruments  of  educa- 
tion. General  knowledge  of  natural  facts  might  be  desirable 
to  the  cultured  man  as  ornaments  to  his  rhetoric,  bat  it  was 
to  be  sought  in  the  writings  of  antiquity.  Even  so  levolutionaiy 
a  thinker  on  education  as  Rabelais  (149S-15S3)  with  all  hh 
demand  for  an  encyclopaedic  curriculum,  bdd  the  writings  of  the 
andents  as  authoritative  on  natural  phenomena.  Melanchthon, 
whose  conception  of  instruction  was  much  narrower,  ezerdscd 
enormous  influence  in  the  moulding  of  Protestant  universities  and 
secondary  schools,  both  directly  and  through  such  disciples  as 
Trotzendori  and  Neander,  but  especially  through  his  friend 
Sturm  (1507-1589),  whose  Latin  gymnasium  at  Strassbnrg 
became  the  model  which  the  grammar  schools  of  Protestant 
Europe  strove  to  imitate.  In  this  school  nearly  the  whole  of  tbe 
energies  of  the  boys  was  given  to  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the 
Latin  Unguage  after  the  model  of  Cicero.  Sturm,  indeed,  did  not 
go  to  the  extreme  length  of  the  Ciceronians,  opposed  and  satirized 
by  Erasmus,  who  would  allow  no  word  or  construction  which 
could  not  be  found  m  the  extant  writings  of  their  master,  bat  a 
like  spirit  dominated  him. 

In  Catholic  countries  the  Church  retained  control  of  education. 
The  practical  reformation  of  abuses  by  the  Council  of  l>ent,  and 
the  energy  and  skill  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  founded  by 
St  Ignatius  Loyola,  in  1534,  brought  back  most  of  I^^^^ 
south  Germany  into  the  fold  of  the  Church.  Every-  £2J' 
where  Catholic  universities  were  mainly  tau^t  by 
Jesuit  fathers;  and  under  their  influence,  scholasticism,  purged 
from  the  excretions  which  had  degraded  it,  was  restornl,  and 
continued  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  minds  which  felt  the  need  of 
an  authoritative  harmonizing  of  faith  and  knowledge.  Every- 
where the  society  established  schools,  which,  by  their  success  in 
teaching  and  the  mildness  of  their  discipline,  attracted  thousands 
of  pupils  who  came  even  from  Protestant  homes.  Their  cur- 
riculum was  purely  classical,  but  it  was  elaborated  with  much 
skill,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  were  made 
the  subject  of  much  thought  and  of  long-continued  experiment 
In  the  methods  thus  determined  all  Jesuit  fathers  were  trained,  so 
that  the  teachers  in  Jesuit  schools  attained  a  degree  of  skill  in 
their  art  which  was  too  generally  wanting  elsewhere. 

So  long  as  Latin  remained  the  language  of  learning,  and  new 
fields  of  knowledge  were  not  appropriated,  the  schools  remained 
in  harmony  with  the  culture  of  their  time,  though,  as 
Mulcaster  (1530-1611)  pointed  out,  such  a  training  ^*^ 
wasnot  of  value  to  the  majority  of  boys.     For  them  he  ggrHSSm. 
urged  an  elementary  education  in  the  vernacular;  but 
neither  in  this  nor  in  his  advocacy  of  the  training  of  teachers  was 
his  advice  followed 

In  the  17th  century  the  dislocation  between  the  Latin  schools 
and  the  needs  of  life  began  to  be  accentuated  as  Latin  gradually 
ceased  to  be  the  language  of  learning;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
numbers  attending  the  schools  decreased,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  sunk  continually  lower  in  ignorance.  In  vain  Hoole  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  universal  system  of  elementary  schools 
giving  instruction  in  the  vernacular,  Petty  put  forth  his  plan  foe 
elementary  trade  schools,  and  Cowley  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  college  devoted  to  research.  Ideas  of  reform  were  in  the  air, 
but  the  main  current  of  scholastic  practice  flowed  on  unaffected 
by  them  Some  attention  was,  indeed,  paid  to  the  conservative 
reforms  advocated  by  the  Port  Royalists,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  the  inclusion  of  the  vernacular  as  a  bnndh  of 
instruction,  but  the  cry  for  more  fundamental  changes  based  on 
the  philosophy  of  Bacon  was  unheeded.  Of  these,  none  was  a  more 
active  propagandist  than  Comcnius  (1 571-1635).  Unfortunately 
his  Great  Didactic,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  general  prindplcs, 
attracted  little  attention  and  won  less  adherence,  tiiough  his 
school  books,  in  which  he  attempted  with  very  UtUe  success  to 
apply  his  prindples,  were  widely  used  in  schools.  Bat  these  were 
little  more  than  bald  summaries  of  real  and  supposed  facts, 
stated  in  Latin  and  the  vernacular  in  parallel  columns.  In 
content  they  differed  from  such  medieval  summaries  of  knowledge 
as  the  well-known  work  of  Bartholomew  AngUcus,  whfeh  had  bea 
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m'ddy  used  since  the  13th  ceatory,  cUefly  by  their  gicater 
baldness  and  aridity  of  statement. 

In  the  luu'venities,  too,  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  saw  a 
oontuHums  decadence.  The  i6th  century  was  not  ripe  {or 
real  intellectual  freedom;  and  Protestantism,  having 
based  its  revolt  on  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
soon  produced  a  number  of  conflicting  theological 
systems,  vying  with  each  other  in  rigidity  and  nanow- 
ness,  which,  as  Paulsen  says,  "  neariy  stifled  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  German  people."  Further,  the  idea  of  national 
autonomy,  which  exercised  so  great  an  effect  on  the  politics  of 
the  time,  included  the  universal  adherence  of  the  citizens  to 
the  leligion  of  the  state.  Hence,  till  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
the  universities  of  Protestant  Europe  were  regarded  mainly  as 
instruments  for  securing  adhesion  to  the  national  theological 
system  on  the  part  of  future  detgy  and  officials,  and  the  state 
interfered  more  and  more  with  their  organization  and  work. 
Theology  occupied  the  most  important  place  in  the  higher 
studies  pursued,  which  for  the  rest  differed  little  in  content  and 
less  in  spirit  from  those  of  preceding  centuries,  except  that  more 
attention  was  paid  to  the  study  of  classical  literature  Even  that 
decayed  into  formal  Unguistics  as  the  Renaissance  enthusiasm 
for  poetry  and  oratory  died  out,  and  interest  in  logical  and 
philosophical  questions,  fostered  by  the  dominance  of  dogmatic 
controversial  theology,  again  became  dominant.  In  Paris,  on 
the  other  band,  the  faculty  of  theology  had  decayed  through  the 
withdrawal  of  those  preparing  for  the  priesthood  into  episcopal 
seminaries,  and  the  higher  studies  pursued  were  mainly  law  and 
medicine.  Thus,  generally,  the  univeisities  were  less  and  less 
fulfilling  the  function  of  providing  a  general  hljeral  education. 
Another  change,  due  to  the  same  causes  and  making  for  the 
same  results,  was  the  isolation  of  univeisities,  often  directly 
fostered  by  the  state  governments,  which  for  the  universal 
interchange  of  medieval  thought  substituted  a  narrow  provincial 
culture  and  outlook.  It  is  no  wonder  that  numbers  everywhere 
decayed  and  that  complaints  as  to  the  habits  of  the  students 
were  loud  and  frequent. 

At  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  then,  universities  as  weO 
as  schools  had  reached  a  very  low  level  of  efficiency  and  were 
PfcriOn  ^'^^  '"  ""''  respect  by  the  cultured.  Indeed,  from 
of  u>  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  main  current  of  intd- 
****■'  lectual  life  had  drifted  away  from  the  orthodox 
•*""'*  centres  of  learning.  The  formation  of  the  Bolin 
Academy  In  Germany  and  of  the  Royal  Sodety  in  England, 
and  the  refusal  of  Leibnitz  to  accept  a  chair  in  any  Goman 
university,  were  signs  of  the  times.  In  France,  and  bter  in 
Germany,  the  education  of  the  noble  youth  was  increasingly 
carried  on  apart  from  the  schools,  and  was  really  an  outgrowth 
from  the  education  of  chivalry,  fa  the  i6th  century  Castiglione 
and  Montaigne  had  advocated  a  training  directly  adapted  to 
prepare  for  polite  life,  and  Elyot  wrote  on  similar  lines.  But  the 
roost  important  movement  in  this  direction  was  the  formation 
of  the  courtly  academies  which  flourished  in  France  in  the  17th 
century,  and  were  soon  imitated  In  the  RUlerakademkn  of 
Germany.  In  these  schools  of  the  nobih'ty  French  was  more 
honoured  than  dassics,  and  the  other  subjects  were  chosen  as 
directly  adapted  to  prepare  for  the  life  of  a  noble  at  the  court. 
Hilton  in  his  TracSalt  advocated  the  foundation  of  such  academies 
in  England,  though  he  proposed  a  curriculum  far  more  extensive 
than  had  ever  been  found  possible.  More  and  more,  too,  fordgn 
travd  had,  from  th^  middle  of  the  16th  century,  been  looked 
apon  as  a  better  mode  of  finishing  the  education  of  a  gentleman 
than  a  course  at  a  university. 

The  later  years  of  the  17th  century  saw  a  revival  of  university 
life  in  Cambridge,  through  the  work  of  Newton  and  the  increasing 
attention  paid  to  mathematics  and  the  ph>'sical 
sdences,  though  the  number  of  students  continued 
very  small.  In  Germany,  also,  a  new  era  opened 
with  t|ie  foundation  of  the  universities  of  Halle  (1694) 
and  GCttingcn  (1737),  which  from  the  first  discarded  the  old 
conception  that  the  function  of  a  university  is  to  pass  on  know- 
ledge already  complete,  and  so  opened  the  door  of  the  German  ' 


universities  to  the  new  culture  and  philosophy.  It  waa  soon 
seen  that  students  could  thus  be  attracted,  and  the  influence 
spread  to  the  other  German  universities,  which  by  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  had  regained  their  position  as  homes  of  the 
highest  German  thought. 

At  Halle,  too,  was  set  the  example  by  Fiaocke  of  providing 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  to  his  disdple 
Hecker  Germany  owes  the  first  RealscktUe.    Simul- 
taneous movements  for  the  education  of  the  poor  were    ^*"'''» 
made  by  St  Jean-Baptiste  dels  Salle  and  the  Brothers  ^^ 
of  the  Christian  Schools  in  France,  and  by  the  Sodety 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  in  England.    But  the 
total  results  were  not  great;  the  mass  of  the  people  m  every 
European  country  remained  without  schooling  throughout  the 
i8th  century 

The  intellectual  movements  of  that  century  were,  indeed, 
essentially  aristocratic  Voltaire  and  the  Encydopaedists  aimed 
at  the  enlightenment  of  the  sdect  few,  and  Rousseau  j^^. 
dedared  baldly  that  the  poor  need  no  education 
That  these  movements  influenced  education  profoundly 
is  undoubted.  The  individualistic  and  abstract 
rationalism  of  Voltaire,  derived  from  the  sensationist 
philosophy  of  Locke  through  the  more  thorougb-going  Condillac, 
and  finding  its  logical  outcome  in  the  materialistic  atbdsm 
of  La  Mettrie  and  the  refined  selfishness  of  Rochefoucault, 
infected  the  more  cultured  classes.  In  Lord  Chesterfield's 
Letters  to  his  Son  Is  diown  its  educational  outcome — a  veneer 
of  superficial  culture  and  artifidal  politeness  covering,  but  not 
hiding,  the  most  cold-blooded  sdiishness.  Against  this  fashion- 
able artifidality,  as  well  as  against  the  obvious  social  and  political 
abuses  of  the  time,  Rousseau's  call  for  a  return  to  nature  was  a 
needed  protest 

Rousseauism,  however,  was  not  merdy  a  transitory  revolt 
against  a  conventionality  of  life  that  had  become  unbearable; 
it  was  emphatically  the  voicing  of  a  view  of  life  and 
of  education  wUdi  has  profoundly  influenced  Europe  J£^ 
ever  since.  In  that  Roussean  (i7r>-i778)  attempted 
to  look  at  life  as  a  whole  he  was  on  truer  ground  than  were  the 
hitellectualists  of  the  "  Enlightenment ";  but  in  that  he  found 
the  essence  of  life  in  the  gratification  of  the  desires  and  impulses 
of  the  moment,  he  enunciated  a  doctrine  which  banished  high 
prindpie  and  strenuous  effort  from  life  and  consequently  from 
education.  In  the  £mSe  is  jnesented  a  puidy  fantastic  scheme 
of  education  hosed  on  a  psychology  of  devdopment  so  crude 
as  to  be  abaolutdy  false,  and  producing  a  young  man  utteriy 
unable  to  guide  his  own  life  or  to  control  his  emotions  and 
impulses  Rousseauism  Is,  Indeed,  in  its  essence  the  apphcation 
to  education  of  the  doctrines  of  nattiralism — the  philosophy 
which  regards  human  life  as  a  mere  continuation  of  physical 
process,  and  conseqoently  as  determined  wholly  by  environment. 
So  Rousseau  would  abolish  all  moral  training  and  leave  the 
child  to  the  reactions  of  the  physical  worid  upon  his  actions. 

Against  this  posiHon  the  educational  teaching  of  Kant  (173^ 
1804),  influenced  though  be  was  by  the  Smile,  is  essentially  a 
protest.  The  most  necessary  demoit  in  education,  g^ 
according  to  Kant,  is  constraint,  which  by  the 
formation  of  habit  prepares  the  yotmg  to  recdve  as  prindples 
of  conduct  the  laws  at  first  imposed  upon  them  from  without. 
And  the  supreme  guide  of  life  Is  the  law  of  duty  which  is  always 
more  or  less  opposed  to  the  promptings  of  inclination.  Kant 
exaggerates  the  dualism:  Rousseau  would  abdisb  it  by  ignoring 
the  more  important  of  the  two  antitheses. 

The  French  Revdution — the  natural  outcome  of  the  teachings 
of  Voltaire  and  of  Rousseau — was  the  second  stage  in  the  move- 
ment of  which  the  Reformation  was  the  first.  It^j^,^ 
was  essentially  the  assertion  of  the  natural  rights  oftiomml 
man.  and,  as  a  logical  sequence,  of  the  right  of  every  ■««■«■ 
child  to  be  property  trained  for  life.  TTie  reaction  Jjfff,^ 
due  to  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionists  no  doubt 
delayed  the  acknowledgment  for  a  time,  but  its  gradual  recogni- 
tion Is  emphatically  the  characteristic  mark  of  the  educationai 
history  of  the  19th  century. 
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Preacbol  and  practised  by  Pestalozzi  (i746-i8i7)  in  Switzer- 
land, the  general  education  of  the  poor  was  first  made  a  reality 
by  Prussia  after  the  crushing  defeat  of  Jena.  In 
Fiance  and  England  it  remained  for  neaxly  three- 
quarters  of  the  century  the  work  of  the  Church  and 
other  voluntary  agencies,  though  aided  by  the  state.  Finally 
a  state  system  of  schools  has  been  more  or  less  fully  set  up  in 
every  state  of  western  Europe  and  in  America,  and  subjected 
to  more  or  less  state  regulation  and  control.  Equally  marked 
has  been  the  growing  care  for  the  scholastic  educatinn  of  girls 
as  well  as  boys,  though  only  in  America  are  the  two  regarded 
as  practically  identical  in  form  and  content. 

Thus  the  19th  century  saw  the  final  working  out  of  the  idea 
that  the  state  should  be  substituted  for  the  Church  as  the  official 
agent  of  education,  an  idea  which  had  its  roots  in  the  Renaissance 
conception  of  the  right  of  man  to  direct  his  life  apart  from 
theological  determinations.  The  more  direct  outcome  of  the 
same  idea  is  apparent  in  the  absolute  Uberty  with  which  the 
presuppositions  of  knowledge  are  questioned,  and  the  majum 
of  Descartes — to  prove  everything  by  the  reason  and  to  accept 
nothing  which  fails  to  stand  the  test — ^is  acted  upon.  No  greater 
contrast  is  possible  than  that  between  the  medieval  student  and 
the  modem  searcher  after  truth. 

The  influence  of  the  same  spirit  has  wrought  an  equally 
momentous  change  in  the  methods  of  instruction.    The  impetus 
g^ven  by  the  exaggerated  doctrine  of  Rousseau  to  the 
^natM-   "*"  '^'  '^*  nature  of  the  child  should  determine 
fifg^  the  means  of  education,  led  to  more  thorough-going 

attempts  than  had  hitherto  been  made  to  base  educa- 
tional method  on  a  knowledge  of  child  psychology.  Pestalozzi 
and  Froebel  (1782-1852),  by  their  insistence  on  the  need  of 
educating  a  child  throuj^  his  own  activity,  and  by  their  wide- 
spread influence,  made  the  new  view  of  melbod  an  actuaUty. 
The  influence  of  Rousseau  has,  thus,  passed  into  modem  educa- 
tional practice  in  a  form  that,  in  its  essence,  is  true,  though  in 
practice  it  has  shown  itself  apt  to  run  into  the  same  excess  of 
emphasis  on  impulse  and  feeling  which  vitiated  the  teaching  of 
Rousseau  himself.  The  influence  of  Hcrbart  (1776-1841)  has 
tended  to  counteract  this.  The  essence  of  Herbartianism  is  that 
mental  life  consists  of  presentations,  or  reactions  of  the  mind  on 
the  environment,  and  that  will  springs  from  the  circle  of  thought 
thus  developed.  The  emphasis  is  therefore  placed  on  intellect 
and  instmction  while  in  Fioebelianism  it  is  placed  on  spontaneous 
activity  and  on  the  arrangement  of  the  environment.  Each 
exaggerates  the  function  of  the  one  factor  in  concrete  experience 
which  it  makes  the  centre  of  interest,  and  each  is  tinged  with  the 
individualistic  conception  «f  life  which  characterized  the  iStb 
and  early  19th  century. 

The  most  marked  change  in  the  outward  aspect  of  education 
has  been  the  modi6cation  of  the  curriculum  of  school  and  univer- 
C^  sity  by  the  introduction  oi  various  branches  of  natural 
orbs  of  science.  Conjointly  with  this  has  been  much  increase 
lamuu^  of  specialization,  and  that  not  only  in  the  university 
""^  but  in  the  schooL    There  is  no  longer  a  uiuvctsally 

recognized  circle  of  knowledge  constituting  a  liberal  education 
preparatory  to  specialist  studies,  as  there  was  in  the  middle  ages. 
Nor  is  there  general  agreement  as  to  what  such  educational  in- 
stitutions as  schools  and  universities  should  attempt  to  do,  or 
even  as  to  the  end  that  should  be  sought  by  education  as  a  whole. 
Nor  can  agreement  on  such  points  be  expected  while  men  differ 
widely  as  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  life.  Tho  work  of  the 
organization  of  the  material  means  of  education  has  largely  been 
accomplished  by  the  civilized  world:  that  of  determining  the 
true  theory  and  practice  of  the  educative  ptxxxss  itself  is  still 
incomplete.  To  that,  both  discussion  of  the  philosophy  of  life 
and  of  the  relative  v^ues  in  life,  of  various  kinds  of  experience 
and  experiment  in  the  light  of  the  conclusions  reached,  are  needed. 
The  problem  will  never  be  absolutely  solved,  for  that  would 
imply  an  absolutely  best  education  irrespective  of  conditions, 
but  its  practical  solution  will  be  reached  when  a  tme  adjustment 
is  made  between  the  process  of  education  and  the  life  for  which 
that  education  is  intended  to  be  a  prqwiatioo. 


(NATIONAL  SYSTBIO 
See  also  the  articlei  AcaOBiUBS;  Classics:  Co'cavcxtrnx; 

EXAUINATIONS:  POLYTECHNIC;  SCHOOLS;  TECHNICAL EDt'CATlOX: 

Universities;  Women;  Ac.  (J.  Wm.) 

n.  NAnoNAt  Systems  of  Public  Edixmtion 

A  statement  of  the  principles  commonly  recognized  by  raodcn 
communities  as  governing  the  action  of  the  state  in  relation  to 
education  may  facilitate  at  the  outset  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  problems  which  the  organization  of  public  education 
presents.  The  cardinal  doctrine  of  state  interference  in  the 
educational  domain  is  universally  accepted  by  all  the  great 
nations  of  the  modem  world;  and  in  regard  to  its  extent  and 
limits  a  large  measure  of  agreement  hasjiow  been  reached. 

In  the  first  pUce,  it  is  recognized  as  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
insist  upon  a  certain  minimum  of  education  for  every  future 
citizen.  This  does  not  necessitate  a  monopoly  of  |-,^,^|^, 
educaUon  on  the  part  of  the  state,  such  as  was' claimed  olmtmim 
by  the  Napoleonic  despotism  tmdcr  the  traditional  i«'«f«- 
influcnce  (it  would  seem)  of  the  old  authoriutive  •"*"» 
Gallo- Roman  tradition,  transformed  in  its  outward  manifcstatioii 
but  not  in  its  inward  spirit  by  the  French  Revolution.  Such  a 
monopoly  would  be  plainly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  pf  Anglo- 
Saxon  individualism,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  atumpta 
to  reassert  it  have  in  recent  times  been  repudiated  in  republican 
France  by  some  of  the  best  exponents  of  modern  free  thought, 
as  an  infringement  of  personal  liberty  not  calculated  to  justify 
itself  by  any  corresponding  public  gain.  Nevertheless,  the 
recognition  of  this  primary  duty  of  the  state  plainly  implies  a 
state  system  of  at  least  elementary  education.  The  masses  of 
the  industrial  population  cannot  afford  the  necessary  minimum  ol 
instruction  which  the  public  interest  demands,  and  i»ivate  and 
voluntary  eSort  cannot  efficiently  supply  the  want  resulting 
from  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  But  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  that,  so  far  as  private  effort  attempts  anything  in 
this  direction,  it  should  be  motived  in  the  main  by  religion  an) 
associated  with  the  great  historical  religious  organizations; 
thus  it  comes  about  that  the  moment  the  state  steps  in  to  iruke 
good  the  deficiency  of  voluntary  effort  a  fruitful  and  embittering 
source  of  difficulty  and  friction  is  disclosed.  Hence,  in  England, 
the  history  of  public  elementary  education  since  the  beginning 
of  the  i9tn  century  has  been  very  largely  the  history  of  what  is 
called  the  religious  difficulty.  Here  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
region  of  acute  controversy  in  which  it  is  useless  to  do  more  thu 
note  empirically  the  various  solutions  adopted  by  different 
states.  Perhaps  all  that  can  safely  be  indicated  as  commandiiig 
universal  acceptance  is  the  principle  that  the  state  must  sot 
impose  upon  an  individual  citizen  in  the  person  of  hi$  cfaUd  any 
form  of  religious  instruction  to  which  he  conscientiously  objects. 
Modem  controversies  show  the  difficulty  of  applying  even  this 
rudimentary  principle  to  the  complicated  circumstances  of  a  Cree 
community  spb't  up  into  a  number  of  groups  differing  profoundly 
in  religious  sentiment,  and  zealous  each  for  the  recognition  of  its 
own  ideal  within  the  common  system.  So  far,  however,  as 
secular  instruction  (i.c.  the  teaching  of  other  subjects  than 
religion)  is  concerned  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the 
elementary  minimum  must  be  both  compulsory  and  free  for  every 
individual  child  whose  parents  will  not  or  cannot  (as  the  case- 
may  be)  provide  such  instmction  for  it  efficiently  elsewhere  than 
in  the  state-supported  schoohL 

Next,  the  action  of  the  modem  state  cannot  (top  short  at 
elementary  education.  The  principle  of  "  the  career  *>pen  to 
talent  "  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  abstract  humfiiitarian  theory, 
a  fantastical  aspiration  of  revolutionary  dreamers;  for  the  great 
industrial  communities  of  the  modem  world  it  is  a  cogent 
practical  necessity  imposed  by  the  fierce  international  competi- 
tion which  prevails  in  the  arts  and  industries  of  life.  Tlie 
nation  that  is  not  to  fail  in  the  stiug^e  for  commercial  cocccm, 
with  an  that  this  implies  for  national  life  and  ciT9ixMfc», 
must  needs  see  that  its  industries  are  fed  with  a  constant  supply 
of  workers  adequately  equipped  in  respect  both  ol  general 
intelligence  and  technical  training. 

On  political  grounds  too,  the  increasing  dcmoci»tizatioii  a( 
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institutions  renden  a  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  tlie 
cultivation  of  a  high  standard  of  intelligence  among  the  people  a 
necessary  precaution  of  prudent  statesmanship,  especially  for  the 
great  imperial  states  which  confide  the  most  momentous  issues  of 
world  policy  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  popular  voice.  The  state 
then,  must  satisfy  itself  that  the  means  of  education  are  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all,  in  grades  adapted  to  the  varying  de^ees  of 
intelligence  and  educational  opportunity  to  be  fotmd  among  a 
community  upon  the  majority  of  whose  members  is  imposed  the 
necessity  of  entering  upon  the  practical  business  of  life  at  a  more 
or  less  early  age.  The  organization  of  the  higher  grades  of 
education  constitutes  a  task  of  less  formidable  magnitude  than  the 
organization  of  elementary  education,  for  the  reason  that,  at  any 
rate  in  the  prevailing  social  conditions,  it  is  only  a  minority  who 
can  benefit  by  it,  and  that  of  this  minority  a  large  proportion  can 
afford  the  whole  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cost  in  each 
individual  case.  The  class,  however,  whose  education  must  needs 
be  assisted  by  the  state  if  it  is  not  to  remain  inefficient  must 
always  be  considerable;  and  accoimt  must  be  taken  also  of  the 
necessities  of  the  further  class  whose  exceptional  mental  devdop- 
ment  is  such  as  to  make  it  worth  while  for  the  state  to  bestow 
gratuitously  an  education  higher  than  elementary  at  the  pubUc 
expense.  University  education  is  distinguished  from  education 
of  the  lower  grades  by  the  fact  that,  being  necessarily  restricted 
to  an  ilite  of  intellect  or  birth,  it  cannot,  save  in  very  exceptional 
circumstances,  usefully  be  organized  locally.  Although'  uni- 
versities are  the  necessary  complement  of  a  public  educational 
system  they  do  not  in  strictness  or  necessity  form  part  of  such  a 
system,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  brought  within  the  purview  of 
public  authority  it  must  be  as  a  matter  of  national,  rather  than 
municipal  or  provincial,  concern.  Accordingly  university  educa- 
tion is  separately  treated  (see  UNivEitsiiiES),  and  will  not  be 
teferred  to,  save  incidentally,  in  the  present  article. 

Reserving  to  a  final  section  the  history  of  education  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  brief  description  is  given  here  of  the 
educational  systems  of  the  leading  European  countries  by  way  of 
introduction  to  a  more  detailed,  but  still  summary,  historical 
sketch  of  public  education  in  England.  The  liighly  organized 
educational  systems  of  France  and  Prussia  (as  representing 
Germany)  are  manifestly  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  general 
study  of  the  principles  of  educational  polity  as  worked  out  upon 
logiail  and  consistently  thought-out  plans  by  highly  centralized 
states.  As  to  other  European  countries,  a  brief  mention  must 
suffice  of  certain  features  of  special  interest  presented  by  smaller 
progressive  states  of  such  different  types  as  Switzerland, 
Belgium  and  Holland.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  considerations  of  space  forbid  mote  than  a  brief  notice 
of  the  educational  systems  of  Scotland  (q.v.)  and  IreUnd  (q.v.). 
For  other  countries  see  the  sections  in  the  articles  under  the 
hfariings  of  the  respective  states. 

Pratiet. 

FrBnce(9.*.)pi<sents  the  most  complete  type  of  astate^stem 
of  education  organized  underastrongly  centraUzed  administration 
in  all  grades.  This  centralized  administration  in  education,  as  in 
other  departments)  represents  the  Napoleonic  heritage  of  the 
RepubUc,  and,  although  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency 
of  recent  years  to  study  local  conditions  in  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  schools,  anything  approaching  to  local  autonomy  is 
unknown  in  educational  aflaiis.  The  necessary  checks  upon 
bureaucracy  are  supplied  not  by  popularly  elected  municipal 
bodies  but  by  a  strong  infusion  of  the  pedagogic  element  in  the 
administrative  machinery.  The  pedagogic  element  in  turn  does 
but  represent  another  side  of  the  collective  activities  of  the  state. 
The  teaching  profession  both  in  the  piimary  and  higher  spheres — 
and  the  two  are  sharply  marked  off  from  one  another — consists  of 
a  highly  organized  body  of  state  functionaries,  united  by  a  strong 
*tfril  it  corps  and  actuated  by  ideals  and  aims  which  are  inspired 
bythestate.  Tbeimportanccofthisconditionofthingsliesinthe 
tact  that  the  Republic  is  something  more  than  a  form  of  govem- 
mcht :  it  is  the  social  and  moral  expression  of  the  democratic  ideal 
••  conceived  by  a  pe^e  profoundly  imbued  by  tradition  with  the 


sense  of  social  solidarity,  or  collectivism;  and  nowhere  has  this 
expression  been  more  characteristic  or  more  complete  than  in  the 
domain  of  public  education.  Yet  the  educational  system  of 
modem  France  is  by  no  means  exclusively  the  creation  of  the 
Third  Republic,  and  the  main  stages  in  its  development  deserve  to 
be  traced  historically. 

No  historical  sketch,  however  slight,  of  French  education  can 
ignore  the  great  Catholic  religious  educator  of  the  i8th  century, 
Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle,  the  founder  of  Les  Frira  nintdt 
it  la  Doctrint  ckrUitnn*,  commonly  known  as  the  u  ottuim 
"  Christian  Brotheis."    The  Brothers  were  not  merely  2,']!I. 
pioneers  of  elementary  education,  they  may  also  be     '"' 
regarded  (as  M.  Buisaon,  formeriy  director  of  public  instruction, 
has  shown)  as  the  originators  of  higher  primary  instruction. 
Under  the  Restoration  they  upheld  the  method  of  simultaneous 
trafhing  against  the  partisans  of  the  mutual  (or  monitorial) 
method,  successfully  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  the  trained 
teacher.    The  unfortunate  effects  of  the  monitorial  system  upon 
English  education  show  the  reality  of  the  service  which  this 
religious  congregation  rendered  to  the  national  pedagogy  in 
France. 

The  Constitution  of  1791  decreed  that  primary  instruction 
should  be  compulsory  and  gratuitous.  (It  may  be  explained  that 
the  term  "  free  education,"  itistmctum  libre,  does  not  n> 
bear  the  same  meaning  in  France  as  in  F^ng|and  In  i 
France  a  free  school  means  a  school  not  under  state  ' 
control  and  not  forming  part  of  the  state  system.)  In 
this  as  in  much  else  the  Revolution  was  poweriess  to  do  more  than 
enunciate  general  prindples  which  it  left  for  later  generations,  in 
the  present  instance  after  the  lapse  of  neariy  a  century,  to  carry 
into  effect.  True  to  its  theories  of  individualistic  liberty,  the 
Revolution  admitted  liberty  of  trarhing.  Napoleon,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  law  of  1806,  centralized  all  forms  of  education  in  one 
official  teaching  body  under  the  name  of  the  Imperial  University, 
thus  secufinga  monopoly  of  teaching  to  the  state.  The 
Napoleonic  idea,  of  the  university,  doubtless  because  a  true 
expression  of  the  national  genius,  has  never  ceased  to  exert  a 
profound  influence  upon  French  education,  an  influence  which  of 
late  years  has  been  revivified  and  reinforced  by  the  modem  ideal 
of  social  solidarity. 

Under  the  Restoration  education  fdl  inevitably  under  the 
control  of  the  church,  but  imder  the  Liberal  Monarchy  Guisat  in 
1 833  passed  a  law  which  laid  the  foundations  of  modem 
primary  instruction,  obliging  the  communes  to  main- 
tain schools  and  pay  the  teachers.  It  is  also  to  the 
credit  of  Guizot  as  an  educational  reformer  that  he  per- 
ceived the  necessity  for  the  higher  primary  as  distinct  from 
the  secondary  schooL  The  higher  primary  schools  which  he 
founded  were  unfortunately  supprosed  by  the  Loi  PaOoux; 
their  restoration  constitutes  one  of  the  great  positive  services 
rendered  by'  the  Third  Republic  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education. 

The  Loi  Pattoux  of  1850,  passed  by  the  Second  Republic  under 
the  influence  of  the  prince  president,  is  chiefly  memorable  for  its 
restoration  of  the  liberty  of  teaching,  which  in  a 
Catholic  country  means  in  effect  free  scope  for  priestly  fuhsA 
schools.  This  law  also  made  provision  for  separate 
communal  schools  for  girls,  for  adult  classes  and  for  the  technical 
instruction  of  apprentices.  In  r854  France  was  divided  for 
purposes  of  educational  administration  into  sixteen  academies, 
each  administerod  by  a  rector  with  an  academy  inspector 
under  binf  for  each  department.  This  organization  survives 
to-day,  with  the  difference  that  for  each  academy  (except 
Chamb&y)  there  is  now  a  local  teaching  university. 

The  ministry  of  the  wdl-known  educationist  M.  Duruy  (1865- 
1869),  corresponding  to  the  period  of  the  Liberal  Empire,  was 
notable  for  marked  administrative  progress.  A  per-  -j^j^^ir  sf 
manent  memorial  of  this  epoch  is  the  enactment  ^  onr^ 
rendering  primary  schools  for  girls  obligatory  m 
communes  of  over  500  inhabitants.  Duruy  also  provided  for 
the  introduction  of  grstuitoos  instruaion  at  t^  option  of  the 
commune* 
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The  taak  of  educatianal  reform  imposed  itself  upon  the 
republic  by  a  twofold  necessity.  The  wan  of  1866  and  rSjo  were 
victories  for  the  Prussian  schoolmaster,  and  aroused  all 
PjJJJJJ'  western  Europe  to  the  national  importance  of  popular 
education.  For  France  then  the  reform  of  popular 
education  was  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  national  rcstora- 
tton.  For  the  republic  too,  menaced  by  older  and  hostile 
traditions,  the  creation  of  a  national  system  of  education  inspired 
by  itsown  spirit  was  an  essential  condition  of  the  permanence  and 
aecwrity  of  its  government  and  the  social  ideals  of  which  that 
government  was  the  expression.  Hence  the  energy  with  which 
the  republican  state  addressed  itsdf  to  tbeorganization  of  primary 
instruction, "  obligatory,  gratuitous,  secular." 

By  the  law  of  June  i,  1878,  there  was  imposed  upon  the  com- 
munes the  obligation  of  acquiring  their  school  buildings;  and 
^^—^^  as  a  grant  in  aid  a  sum  of  £1,400,000  was  set  aside  (or 
aM«r  ti>is  purpose  by  the  state.  In  1879 a  law  was  passed 
tinmmmiair  compelling  every  department  to  maintain  a  training 
J^J?*  college  for  male  and  female  teachers  respectively. 
^^7<^pu-  '^^  ^'''°  higher  normal  schools  of  Fontenay  and  St 
iMMtioa  o#  Cloud  were  also  founded  to  supply  the  training  colleges 
••fj^w^  with  professors.  Duringthesamepe'riod,amongother 
»"'""»*•  cerHfcaU  or  professional  diplomas,  there  were  estab- 
lished the  certifieai  d'aplUadt  pfdagogiqiu,  which  qualifies  pro- 
bationer-teachers {slaptiret)  for  appomtment  as  teachers  in  full 
standing  (lUulaira),  and  the  cerlificat  (PaptUude  for  primanr 
inspecton  and  heads  of  normal  schools,  lie  law  of  June  16, 
1881,  rendered  obligatory  for  all  teachers,  whether  public  or 
private,  the  bretel  de  capaciU..  It  was  found  impracticable  to 
carry  this  hiw  into  immediate  effect,  and  as  late  as  1902  only 
about  60  %  of  the  men  and  53  %  of  the  women  wtsre  provided 
with  the  professional  certificate  necessary  for  becoming  litulaires. 

The  laws  making  primary  education  gratuitous,  compulsory 
and  secular,  are  indissolubly  associated  with  the  name  of  Jules 
ittlormM  a/  Ferry.  The  law  of  June  16,  r88i,  abolished  fees  in 
jtinPKir.  all  primary  schools  and  training  colleges,  the  law  of 
i^Mv  1881  established  compulsory  attendance,  and  finally 
**  the  law  of  October  30,   r886,   enacted  that  none 

bat  lay  persons  should  teach  in  the  public  schools,  and 
abolished  in  those  schools  all  distinctively  religious  teaching. 
In  the  boys'  schools  members  of  religious  communities  were  to  be 
displaced  within  five  years,  but  in  girls'  schools  the  nligitiises 
might  remain  till  death  or  resignation. 

Religious  teaching  was  replaced  in  the  state  schools  under 
the  Ferry  law  by  moral  instruction  according  to  official  curricula, 
a  change  which  has  been  described  by  M.  Sfailles 
^^^Siom.  (^■"^'''o"  "«  rivolutum)  as  a  revolution  of  the  pro- 
foundest  philosophical  meaning.  The  difficult  and 
ddicate  topics  of  the  relation  of  the  state  school  to  religion  and 
the  value  of  the  substituted  moral  instruction  have  recently 
received  illuminating  and  objective  treatment  from  different 
points  of  view  in  the  series  of  reports  on  Moral  InslruciioH  and 
TraMnt  «•  Schools,  edited  by  Professor  M:  E.  Sadler  (1908, 
vol.  ii.);  the  barest  reference  to  the  questions  at  issue  must 
here  suffice.  As  regards  the  character  of  the  moral  instruction, 
it  would  appear  to  have  shifted  from  a  Kan^an  to  a  purely 
sociological  basis.  Roman  Catholic  opinion  is  at  least  not 
unanimous  in  regarding  the  "  lay  "  or  neutral  school  as  essentr- 
ally  or  necessarSy  anti-religious,  and  plainly  there  is  no  mherent 
reason  why  the  neutrality  should  not  be  a  real  neutrality,  but 
with  the  existing  relations  between  the  Cathohc  Church  and 
modem  thought  in  France  the  influence  of  the  Normalist 
teachers  is  in  fact  apt  to  be  anti-religious,  and  moreover  no  system 
of  independent  moral  doctrine,  whether  based  upon  a  prim 
or  inductive  reasohing,  can  be  acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  whatever  degree  the  bfame  may  ben'ghtly  apportion- 
able  between  church  and  state,  the  fact  is  that  the  two  find 
themselves  in  acute  conflict,  and  that  from  the  conflict  there  has 
resulted  a  certain  moral  confusion  which  Christian  and  non'- 
Christian  moralists  alike  view  with  alarm.  It  may  be  that  the 
mischief  would  have  been  ndtigated  had  more  moderate  covnsds 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  Ferry  law,  and  had  the  church  btai 
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willing  to  accept  (ai  the  Republic  might  then  have  been  wiBmf 
to  concede)  right  of  entry  for  the  clergy  into  the  schools.  But 
the  real  causes  of  the  trouble  lie  deep  in  the  philosophical  and 
relignus  problems  of  our  time,  and  in  the  constantr  and  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  of  the  French  to  logical  idcab  on  either  side. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  sanguine  to  discern  in  the  growing  tendency 
to  idealism  in  French  philosophy,  and  to  liberal  ideas  in  French 
and  Catholic  religious  thought,  the  promise  of  a  happier  state  of 
things.  In  the  meantime,  the  religious  difficulty  in  the  schools 
divides  the  nation  into  two  hostile  camps  {Us  deux  Franta, 
as  a  Swiss  Protestant  writer  puts  it)  in  the  shape  of  the  state 
secular  schools  on  the  one  side  ,and  the  private  religious  schools 
on  the  other. 

In  the  year  1903-1904  the  total  number  of  pupib  in  private 
primary  schools  was  r, 298,591,  as  against  4,935,000  in  the  poblic 
primary  schools^  but  these  figures  were  l^ble  to  be  materaDy 
affected  by  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  tlie 
religious  orders. 

In  1889  an  important  change  was  made  in  educational  finance 
by  transferring  the  cost  of  teachers'  salaries  in  primary  schools 
from  the  communes  to  the  state,  <  right  consequence 
of  the  changes  which  made  the  teacher  a  state  official,     fjj^'jj 
Thus  the  state  assumed  the  greater  part  of  the  burden     jm^ 
of  primary  instruction,  leaving  to  the.  communes 
merely  the  cost  of  fabric,  and  to  the  department  the  maintenance 
of  the  fabric  of  the  normal  schools  and  certain  expenses  oi 
inspection. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  shortly  the 
various  central  and  tecal  authorities  that  constitute  the  oflSdal 
machine.  The  minister,  the  head  of  the  entire  hier- 
archy, is  assisted  by  a  ctmseil  supMev  consisting  of  * 

fifty-seven  members,  of  whom  the  majority  are  elected , 

by  the  higher  teaching  profession,  while  a  few  are  aiii 
nominated  by  the  president,  including  a  small  number  ' 
to  represent  private  scboolE,  and  a  few  are  elected' 
by  the  primary  teachers.    Practically  the  ordiiutty 
work  of  the  council  is  carried  on  by  a  sub-committee  c  ^ 

of  the  nine  nominees  of  the  president  and  six  others  designated 
for  this  purpose  by  the  minister.  The  conncO  has  administrative, 
judicial  and  disciplinary,  as  well  as  advisory,  powers  which 
enable  it  to  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the  internal  organization 
of  schools.  There  is  also  a  pedagogic  CffmiMa»u«/(a()yand  a  legal 
coniU  amlmtmix,  whose  respective  functions  are  purely  advisory. 

The  iiapcclatrs  glrtlraux  "  act,"  says  Mr  Brereton  in  hit 
official  report  to  the  English  Board  of  Education,  "as  the  eytt 
and  ears  of  the  central  authority."    Their  duties  are: 
first  to  inspect  the  normal  schools;  next  to  supervise  "'**'" 
the  work  of  the  ordinary  inspectorate;  lastly  to  give    flti,^^, 
general  and  comparative  information  on  the  progress 
of.  primary  instruction  in  the  various  parts  of  France.    For  the 
purpose  of  general  inspection.  Ftance  is  divided  into  seven 
districts. 

As  already  indicated,  for  the  purpose  of  educational  adrainistia- 
tion,  the  departments  of  France  are  grouped  in  seventeen 
divisions  called  academies.  At  the  head  of  each  j^adar 
academyis  the  rector.  He  is  appointed  directly  by  the  u« 
president  and  most  hold  the  doctor's  degree.  He  is  mwmiMtl 
not  only  the  bead  of  the  local  tea'ching  univeisity,  *"*'^»* 
but  is  also  charged  in  a  general  way  with  the  oversight  of  aH 
three  departments  of  education,  superior,  secondary  and  primaiy; 
in  regard  to  the  last,  however,  his  functions  are  confined  to  the 
pedagogic  side.  The  direct  share  of  the  rector  in  administtatioB 
is  mainly  confined  to  the  normal  schools  and  the  higher  primary 
schoob.  The  rector  is  assisted  by  an  academic  council  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  pedagogic  elements. 

Each  department  of  France  has  an  academy  inspector  <^ 
pointed  by  the  minister.    The  duties  of  the  academy  inspector 
embrace  both  higher  and  primary  education.    In  the 
latter  sphere  be  is  the  real  head  of  the  local  admhistra>    *** 
tion,  and  the  primary  inspectors  are  his  subordinate    'lyi'wiL 
officers.    He  appoints  the  probationer-teachers  and 
Dominatei  the  regular  (eacben  for  appointment  by  the  fr^tL 
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TIm  frtfel,  the  cMef  adlninistnitivc  officer  of  each  deputment, 
not  only  appoints  (be  teachers  upon  the  proposition  of  the 
p^i^„t  academy  inspector  be  is  also  as  president  of  the 
coawril  amteii  tUparttrntnUU  concerned  generally  vitb  the 
d/rtrif  externa  <rf  school  administration,  including  the  supply 
"•■"*  of  schools.  The  aiueil  lUfarUmenlal  with  respect  to 
its  powers  corresponds  in  some  degree  to  our  own  local  education 
•utbotitks,  but  as  regards  itseonstilution  it  is  in  no  sense  a 
municipal  body,  the  representatives  of  the  toiueil  iMral  of  the 
department  (which  corresponds  to  the  county  fibusdl)  being 
greatly  outnumbered  by  the  pedagogical  memben. 

Tlie  inq>ectots  of  piimaiy  adiools)  as  has  already  been  stated, 
kct  under  the  academy  inapectoi.  They  are  appointed  upon 
tbe  result  of  examination  and  not  by  dir««t  nomination 
as  in  En^and.  The  examination  is  severe,  and  it  is 
from  the  body  of  tbe  professors  of  the  normal  schocds 
rather  than  from  the  ranks  of  the  primary  teachers  that  the 
successful  candidates  a»  chiefly  drawn. 

Very  limited  powers  are  entrusted  to  certain  ccomunal  and 
cantonal  authorities.  The  eemmissiim  salai/e  is  a  committee 
f,i„„  organized  in  each  commune  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
IkmI  proving  school  attendance,  to  which  end  they  ad- 

■*»ii'  minister  a  caisse  da  kefcs  or  school  fund  for  supplying 
"■^  clothing  and  meals  to  needy  children.    The  main- of 

the  commune  has  the  tight  of  visiting  the  schools,  but  neither 
he  nor  any  of  the  minor  local  authonties  can  interfere  with  the 
t^fMng  Similar  duties  are  assigned  to  the  dtUguts  cantonaux, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  conseU  ilpaiUmenlal  for  each  canton . 
(a  wider  area  than  the  commune),  and  can  best  be  described  as 
local  visitors  or  visiting  committees  rather  than  managers  in  our . 
sense  of  the  word.  "  All  this  hierarchy  of  central  and  local 
officials,"  says  Mr  Brereton,  "  will  doubtless'  seem  complicated 
to  EngUsh  minds.  The  extraordinary  thing  is  that,  so  far  as  I 
could  leam,  tbe  machine,  for  all  its  complexity,  worlcs  smoothly 
enough.  The  truth  is  that  the  province  of  each  particular 
functionary  is  so  clearly  defined  that  there  is  no  debateable 
ground  over  which  ambitioas  rival  authorities  can  wrangle." 

In  proceeding  to  sketch  the  French  system  of  higher  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  it  may  be  observed  that  European 
Caactp-  >y<t"'>*  of  higher  education  have  generally  been 
Uoo  oi  framed  upon  the  view  that  the  divisions  of  education 
ttcaniarr  are  longitudinal,  not  latitudinal,  and  that  secondary 
•****'"•  education  is  a  training  complete  to  itself  from  the 
preparatory  stage  to  the  onivenity,  with  aims  and  ideals  of 
general  culture  which  differentiate  it  radically  and  at  the  very 
outset  from  education  of  the  elementary  type.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  United  States  the  view  has  prevailed  that  the 
diviaioo*  of  education  must  be  latitudinal,  that  tbe  secondary 
school  must  be  complementary  to  the  elementary  school,  in 
which  even  the  ilite  must  receive  their  preparatory  or  elementary 
training.  At  any  rate  down  to  the  reform  of  1909,  which  will 
presently  be  explained,  the  French  system  could  be  regarded 
as  a  tyidcal  and  even  extreme  example  of  the  European  theory, 
little  consistent  as  this  might  seem  to'  be  with  the  broader 
principles  of  democracy.  This  view  of  tbe  matter  is  expressed 
by  the  French  terminology,  by  which  what  in  England  is  called 
"elementary  "isinFrancetermed"primary  "education.  , 

The  tboTougfaneas  with  which  the  principle  of  the  autonomous 
character  of  tbe  two  divisions  of  education  was  carried  out 
undoubtedly  favoured  in  a  special  degree  the  complete 
W*^  organization  given  to  higher  primary  instruction  in 
tSuZ  *''*  'C'^  frintaira  tuplrieiins  under  the  Third 
Republic.  Tbe  aim  of  these  schools  is  to  fill  the  void 
wUdi  most  otherwise  exist  for  those  who  need  a  higher  education 
than  the  primary  school  can  give,  but  for  whose  subsequent 
careers  secondary  education  vrould  be  ill'«dapted  and  ujudidous. 
Throughout  the  organization  of  primary  education  the  French 
have  kept  steadily  ia  view  tbe  danger  of  creating  an  inteUectual 
pKdetatiale.  "  Nous  poutsuivons  la  culture  ginirale  du  carac- 
iin  et  de  t'eaprit,  mais  nous  cherchons  en  mCme  temps  i  orienter 
Pcnfant  vers  la  vie  pratique,"  says  an  official  report.  Tbe  aim 
of  the  higher  primary  school  is  to  continue  education  in  this 


spirit  up  to  tbe  age  of  sij^eea  so  as  fb  ptepore  the  schobu  to  take 
an  honourable  place  in  the  higher  ranks  of- skilled  industry 
rather  than  to  deflect  him  towards  a  professional  career  or 
inteUectual  pursuits  for  which  he  is  unfitted,  not  so  much  by 
the  accidents  of  birth  and  social  drcumstancs  as  by  his  own 
natural  aptitudes.  Within  the  limits  necessarily  mariced  out 
for  them  the  higher  primary  schools  of  France  have  aimed  at 
imparting  what  may  be  termed  a  general  culture  as  distinct 
from  purely  technical  or  trade  teaching,  and  this  development 
has  been  greatly  furthered  by  tbt  separate  organisation  given 
to  the  latter  teaching  m  die  leaks  trofatumnitta.  At  the  gome 
time,  promihence  is  given  in  the  blgber  primary  schools  to 
practical  trahiing  of  an  educational  character  with  special 
reference  to  the  industries  and  circumstances  of  the  locality, 
and  in  the  rural  districts  a  special  agricultural  bias  is  imparted 
to  the  curriculum.  It  b  Interesting  to  note  that  tbe  institution 
of  the  higher  primary  schools  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  spon- 
taneous initiative  of  the  municipalities,  and  that  in  the  bter 
phases  of  state  organization  spedal  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
anytlAig  in  tbe  nature  of  a  rigid  uniformity  in  these  schools. 

A  wider  extension  has  been  given  to  higher  primary  instruction 
by  the  establishment  of  eours  compUmailttins  in  certain  schools, 
at  centres  at  which  it  would  be  bnpossible  to  organize 
separate  higher  primary  schools.    A  simitar  solution     ^'"* 
of  the  continuation  school  problem  has  recently  com-     ^!^^li 
mended  itself  to  the  consultative  committee  of  tbe 
Board  of  Education  for  England. 

Admission  to  the  higher  primary  schools  m  Ftance  is 
only  accorded  to  those  who  have  obtained  the  clemeotaiy 
school  leaving  certificate,  urfifcat  tPUudes  prmaira.  A  feature 
of  importance  for  continuation  work  in  rural  ilistricts  is  the 
provisi<«  made  for  boarding  scholars  in  attendance  at'  these 
schools.  The  boarding  arrangerr.ents  are  generally,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  secondary  schools,  left  to  the  head  teacher,  but  in 
some  instances  municipal  hostels  have  been  provided.  No  fees 
may  be  charged  for  higher  primary  instruction,  and  scholarships 
{bourtts)  arc  provided  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  fomt  either  of 
boarding  scholarships  or  maintenance  allowances  to  compensate 
the  parent  for  the  loss  of  the  child's  labour.  The  number  of 
KholaTS  in  the  public  higher  primary  schools  for  the  year  2903- 
rQ04  was  34,084,  and  in  court  compUmenUiires  22,777,  making  a 
total  of  ss,86i.  In  addition  there  -were  8892  scholars  in  receipt 
of  higher  primary  instruction  to  private  schoojs. 

French  secondary  education  is  ghren  in  the  lydts  which  are 
first-grade  schools  matotained  and  controlled  by  the  state, 
and  the  coUiga,  which  ate  cchools  of  the  second  grade  sceom^ur 
maintained  partly  by  tbe  state  and  partly  by  the  •csoob 
municipoUty.  A  considerable  number  of  scholars  irctamMI 
pass  annually  from  tbe  colleges  to  the  lyc«s.  In  both  "•*'■' 
grades  of  schools  the  teochen  are  paid  by  the  state  and  nomin- 
ated directly  or  indirectly  by  the  minister  of  education.  They 
are  required  to  possess  certam  specified  academic  qualifications 
which  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  UHivertiU,  but  failing 
teachers  with  the  prescribed  qualifications  the  classes  are  taugbt 
by  teachers  styled  chargfi  it  cours  as  distinct  from  professors. 

With  a  view  to  supplying  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools, 
the  state  maintains  the  Eoole  Normale  Suptrieore, 
a  college  to  which  instruction,  board  and  lodging  are*^^ 
given  free  to  a  number  of  scholars  selected  by  com-  stuSrhm, 
petition  from  thebcst  secondary  school  boys,  though  re- 
sidence in  the  institution  is  no  longer  compulsory.    By  the  decrees 
of  November  to,  1903,  and  May  to,  1904,  the  £cole  Normale 
became  practically  the  College  of  Pedagogy  of  tbe  I7niversity  of 
Paris.    Its  students  are  entered  as  students  of  the  university,  and 
study  for  their  qualifying  examination  as  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  (airliatioH)  under  university  professors,  partly  at  tht 
Sorbonne,  partly  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  while  their  prolesaspol 
preparation  is  entrusted  solely  to  the  latter  institution. 

The  Republic  has  not  reorganised  secondary  education  hyi 
comprehensive  law;  it  has,  however,  introduced  by  decree, 
under  poitiamentary  authority,  an  important  tefonn  in  the 
iotemol  ocganizotioo  of  the  schools  which  marks  a  sotabl* 
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dcpattsie  from  the  tndiUonal  view  of  Mcoodary  education  u 
a  leU-contuned  whole.  Article  i  of  the  decree  ol  May  31, 1902, 
declares  that  secondary  education  is  co-ordiiuted  with 
primary  education  in  (uchsway  as  to  constitute  a  con^ 
tinuation  o(  a  coune  of  primazy  studies  of  a  normal 
XnnfiM  duration  of  four  years.  The  decree  goes  on  toptovidefor 
fijj^**  a  full  course  of  secondary  studies  of  seven  years'^ura- 
tion,  divided  into  two  cycles  of  four  and  three  years 
respectively.  In  the  first  cgrcle  the  schdar  baatwooptions.  In 
section  r  Latin  is  obligatory  and  Creek  optional  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  year  (datnsc.).  In  section!  there  is  no  Latin. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  qrde  the  state  grants  a  caHfieat  ^Uuia 
jtamiaira  du  prfmitr  Mfrt.  In  the  second  cycle  one  of  four 
courses,  may  be  taken;  section  i  with  Latin  and  Greek  continues 
the  old  classical  education;  section  a  with  Latin  and  modem 
languages  corresponds  to  the  German  Realgymnasium;  section 
3  with  Latin  and  science,  and  section  4  with  modem  languages 
and  science,  to  the  Oberrealschule.  The  ioccoAmrAif,  or  secondary 
school-leaving  examination,  conducted  by  the  university,  js 
adapted  to  all  the  courses  on  the  principle  that  courses  of  study  of 
e<|ual  length,  whether  classical  or  modem,  literary  or  sdent^, 
are  entitled  to  equal  advantages.  This  system  of  alternative 
courses  with  leaving  examinations  of  equal  value  is  mainly 
German  in  origin,  and  may  be  said  to  represent  theresultsof  the 
best  European,  thought  upon  the.proUem  of  the  organisation  of 
secondary  education. 

I  It  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
principle  of  laidsation  has  been  applied  to  the  primary  schools 
that  the  lydta  stiU  retain  their  fhaplains  (atimtHier$) 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instraction.  This 
difiertnce  of  treatment  is  appateatiy  based  upon  the 
consideration  that  the  gratuitous  and  compulsory 
character  of  primary  education  demanded  a  much  stricter 
interpretation  of  the  principle  of  the  neutrality  of  the  state  than 
was  necevary  in  the  case  of  secondary  education^  which  is  neither 
compulsory  nor  gratuitous. 

In  addition  to  the  state  schools  there  have  until  lately  been  in 
France  a  large  number  of  private  secondary  schocds,  the  most 
_^^  ^  important  of  which  have  been  assodkted  with  the 
''^~*'  Catholic  religiousorders.  The  enforcement  of  the  laws 
against  these  communities  has  resulted  in  the  closure  of 
a  number  of  these  schools,  and  in  the  reoiganixation  of 
others  under  a  lay  teaching  staff.'  It  is  coocdvable  that  the 
action  of  the  Republic  may  largely  forward  the  movement, 
otherwise  perceptible  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  transfer 
education,  even  when  combined  with  specific  religious  teaching, 
from  ecclesiastical  to  lay  hands.  Evidence  of  this  tendency  is  to 
be  found  in  the  boarding-schools  (some  four  in  number)  founded 
upon  thepUnofM.DemolinsCauthoiof /4fii«*<t«Hj<ani^<rMriM 
Ja  Anglt^axons)  after  the  English  public  school  model,  but 
with  a  distinctly  Catholic  colouring. 

A(>art  from  the  position  of  the  religious  orders,  the  future  of 
private  education  in  France  is  far  frran  secure  at  the  present 
time.  The  liberty  of  teaching  secured  by  the  £»  PaUoux  is 
regarded  as  a  pseudo-liberty  by  the  advanced  republican  educa- 
tionists, and  the  principle  that  education  is  a  function  of  the  state 
and  not  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
public  mind.  Proposals  have  been  mooted  for  making  the  bacca- 
laurtat  strictly  a  school  leaving  examination  attached  to  the  state 
schools.  The  adoption  of  any  such  measure  would  practically 
destroy  liberty  of  teaching  by  reason  ol  the  power  which  tlie 
baccalauriat  secures  to  the  state  as  the  key  to  Uie  professions. 

The  foundation  of  secondary  schools  for  girls  in  coimexion  with 
the  educational  reform  of  Jules  Ferry  is  in  it*  way  one  of  the  most 
notable  achievements  of  the  republic  Thereis  little 
'  doubt  that  the  expulsion  of  the  religious  orders  is 
destined  to  exercise  a  profound  influence  upon  the 
education  of  women  in  France.  The  place  of  the  closed 
convent  schools  is  being  taken  either  by  new  state  schools  or  by 
Catholic  schools  under  lay  teachers,  and  the  number  of  scholan 
affected  by  this  process  of  laidzation  is  far  larger  in  the  case  of 
girls  than  of  boys.    TUs  change  ia  ralnilalfd  to  produce  fat- 


teaching  effects  in  the  social  and  rdigknis  order,  by  no.  taeana 

necessarily,  however,  of  an  anti-Catholic  or  irreligious  kind. 

For  an  account  of  the  resusdtj^n  by  the  Republic  of  the 
local  universities  under  the  one  great  state  teaching  body 
collectively  known  as  the  Univeraity,  see  UnivExainzs. 

Germany. 

Under  the  Germas  empire  education  is  left  to  the  exchuivc 
oontrol.(rf  each  ol  the  federated  states.  The  only  point  of  direct 
contact  between  the  Empire  and  education  lies  in  Xhe  mutual 
undertaking  of  the  federated  states  to  bring  the  law  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendaiux  to  bear  upon  all  subjects  of  the  empire 
resident  within  their  respective  borders.  Of  far  greater  moment 
is  the  moral  influence  exerted  upon  the  other  states  by  the 
Prussian  hegemony,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Prussian  educational 
system  comes  to  be  in  all  essential  characteristics  typical  and 
representative  d  Germany  as  a  whole.  It  is  remarkable  that 
though,  as  Matthew.  Arnold  was  able  to  report  to  the  Schotda 
Inquiry  Commission  in  1866, "  the  school  system  <A  Germany  in 
its  completeness  and  carefulness  is  such  as  to  exdte  the  foreigner's 
admiration,"  neither  Prussia  herself,  nor  Bavaria,  itor  several 
other  of  the  principal  states  of  the  Empire,  have  found  it  prac- 
ticable to  pass  a  comprehensive  education  law,  owing  to  the 
religious  and  political  difficulties  with  iriiich  any  genoal  legia- 
lative  assertion  trf  prindple  is  attended  in  Germany  as  in  Fjigland 
The  consequence  is  that  the  Prussian  system  in  particular  is  the 
result  of  a  long  and  comidicated series  of  q>edal  laws,  decneesaod 
administrative  regulations.  InsiuJidmimstanotsitisinevitabto 
that,  eapedally  in  secondary  education,  some  considetaUc  local 
vadations  and  anomalies  should  icnain,  but  the  centraliaed 
authority  of  thestatehas  confined  these  toquestions  of  patroaase 
and  external  administration,  and  even  within  this  sphere  haa 
successfully  asserted  its  own  ultimatesupremacy  as  the  guardian 
of  the  educational  interests  of  4ts  dtixens.  A  detailed  historical 
study  would  bring  out  dearly  the  intimate  connexion  between 
the  development  of  the  educational  system  and  the  growth  of  the 
Prussian  state,  and  again  between  these  and  the  expansioa  of  the 
national  life  of  the  German  people;  inddentaUy  it  would 
exhibit  the  supremacy  of  Prussia  in  the  modem  Empire  as  the 
inevitable  result  not  merely  of  military  force  but  of  a  genuine 
hegemony  of  intdlect  and  culture. 

Stress  is  rightly  laid  by  all  educational  writers  upoi  Lnther'a 
famous  letter  to  the  German  munidpalities  in  r534,  urgiiig  upoa 
them  the  duty  of  providing  schools  and  upon  parents 
the  duty  of  sending  their  children  to  schooL  An  "y^Js 
attempt  to  give  effect  to  this  teaching  was  at  onoi 
made  by  the  doctoral  government  of  Suony,  which  by  a  school 
ordinance  of  1528  provided  for  the  establishment  in  every  town 
and  village  of  Latin  schools,  for  in  Germany  as  in  F.ngi«i>ii  the 
influence  of  the  Protestant  reformers  was  solidly  on  the  side  of 
classical  education  as  the  key  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and 
theologicai  learning.  All  the  more  remarkable,  therefore,  waa 
the  initiative  of  the  doctorate  of  WOrttemberg,  whose  achoot 
ordinance  of  ijsg  represents  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  make 
provision  for  both  dementary  and  higher  education,  directing  that 
elementary  schools  should  be  set  up  throughout  the  country, 
,and  Particularsckultn  or  Latin  schools  in  every  considerable 
centre  of  population.  The  educational  efiorts  both  of  the  eariy 
Rdormers  and  of  the  remarkable  Jesuit  educationists,  who  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  partial  recooquest  of  south  Germany 
for  the  Catholic  Church,  were  brought  to  paught  ^^ui  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  desolation  awl 
luttional  decadence  which  that  calamity  brought  in  its  train.  To 
this  result  the  aridity  of  the  Protestant  sdiolastics  who  succeeded 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  the  frivolity,  incompetence  and 
petty  despotism  of  the  small  German  courts,  contributed  in  no 
slight  measure.  .The  permanent  and  positive  value  of  Luther's 
pronouncement  of  tsi4  consists  notsomuchin  the  direct  effects 
which  it  produced  as  in  the  hallowed  association  which  it  otab- 
lished  for  Protestant  Germany  between  the  national  religion  and 
the  educational  duties  of  the  individual  and  the  state,  and 
doubtless  this  association  lai^dy  contributed  to  the  crcatiiw  <i 
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that  healldy  public  opinion  whicb  in  Pniuis  lendeted  the 
principle  of  compuboryKbool  attenduice  easy  of  acceptance  at  a 
much  earlier  date  tiian  in  England  and  ebewhere,  lave  only 
Scotland,  where  a  similar  historical  religious  influence  was 
supplied  by  John  Knox. 

State  interference  in  education  is  almost  coincident  with  the 
rise  of  the  Prussian  state.    Already  in  1717  Frederick  William  L 

ordered  all  children  to  attend  school  where  schools 
*J*to,  existed,  and  fixed  the  fee  at  s  pf.  (Jd.)  a  week.  This 
KMavM,   was  toUowed  in  1736  by  edicts  for  the  establjshment  of 

scliools  in  certain  provinces  and  by  a  royal  grant  of 
50,000  thalers  for  that  purpose  in  the  following  year.  In  1763 
the  Central  Landzchulreffimcnt  of  Frederick  the  Great  laid 
down  the  broad  lines  upon  which  the  Prussian  state  has  since 
proceeded,  asserting  the  principle  of  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance, fixing  the  fees,  with  provision  for  the  assistance  of  very 
poor  children,  prescribing,  the  course  of  instruction,  and  giving 
directions  for  the  examination  and  supervision  of  teachen. 
Much  progress  was  made,  more  especially  in  the  organixalion  of 
higher  education,  under  Baron  von  Zedlitz,  who  was  appointed 
ministet  for  Lutheran  church  and  school  affairs  by  Frederick 
the  Great  in  i77r,  and  retired  under  Frederick  William  II.  in 
1788.  The  last-mentioned  year  saw  the  establishment  of  the 
AbUurienltntxamm,  or  leaving  examinations,  which  form  the 
determining  element  in  the  state  oiganization  of  secondary 
education  in  Germany.  As  in  England,  the  fear  of  the  French 
Revolution  produced  a  corresponding  reaction  in  educational 
affairs,  and  the  policy  of  Frederick  William  II.  was  to  bind  ever 
closer  school  and  church  in  a  system  practically  independent  of 
state  control.  The  first  departure  from  this  policy  was  marked 
by  the  AUftrntiius  LandrecU  of  1794,  which  baldly  proclaims 
tliat  schools  and  educational  institutions  may  be  founded  only 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  state,  and  must  alwajrs  be 
under  its  supervision  and  subject  to  its  examination  and  control. 
This  law  also  laid  upon  heads  of  families  in  every  pluct  the  duty 
of  providing  and  maintaining  schools. 

It  was  not  till  the  disaster  of  Jeha  and  the  pnxtration  of 
Prussia  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon  awoke  the  dormant  spirit  of 

patriotism,  and  concentrated  all  the  intellectual  forces 
2J^1_  of  north  Germany  upon  the  task  of  national  regcnera- 
tUtrjfmt,  tion,that  theprindplesofthe/4//;«iiriiie>£a»Jr«Mof 

1794  borefull  fruit.  "  The  organization  of  the  Prussian 
school  system,"  says  Dt  James  E.  RusscU  in  his  work  on  GenMH 
Hither  Schools,  "  waited  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Prussian 
Slate."  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  great  patriotic  minister  von 
Slein,  upon  his  assuming  control  of  the  civil  administration  in 
1807,  was  to  abolish  the  semi-ccdesiastical  Oberschulkollrgium 
which  had  been  set  up  as  the  central  authority  under  the  churchly 
policy  of  Frederick  William  II.,  and  to  place  education  under 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  as  a  special  section.  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  section  in  1809,  and  the 
work  which  this  "  great  master  of  the  science  and  art  of  educa- 
tion "  (as  Professor  Seeley  terms  him  in  his  Lije  oj  Slein)  in- 
augurated in  his  one  year  of  ofiice  entitles  him  to  be  ranked 
among  the  founders  of  German  unity.  Humboldt's  greatest 
positive  achievements — the  foundation  of  the  university  of 
Bcriin  and  its  organisation  under  a  professorial  staff  which 
included  Fidite,  Schleicrmacher,  Savigny,  Wolf  and  Nicbuhr, 
as  also  the  internal  reform  of  secondary  schools  undertaken  with 
the  pedagogical  assistance  of  Wolf  and  under  the  inspiration  of 
Fichtc — lie  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  It  may,  however, 
be  observed  that  Humboldt's  policy  in  secondary  education 
represents  a  compromise  between  the  narrow  philological 
pedantry  of  the  old  Latin  schools  and  the  large  demands  of  the 
new  humanism  of  the  period;  and  the  recent  reform  of  the 
Prussian  secondary  schools  may  be  said  to  represent  a  return  to 
the  spirit  of  Humboldt  in  this  respect.  The  measure  introduced 
by  Humboldt  in  1810  for  the  state  examination  and  certification 
of  teachers  checked  the  then  common  practice  of  permitting 
unqualified  theological  students  to  teach  in  the  schools,  and  at 
once  raised  the  teaching  profession  to  a  high  level  of  dignity 
and  (ttdcncy  which  of  itself  sufficed  to  place  Prasata  in  the 


forefront  ofiednfatlniMil  progresa.  It  was  doe  also  to  the  initiative 
of  Hbmboldt  that  tiie  methods  of  Pestaloazi  were  introduced  into 
the  teachen'  seminaries,  tlmugh  tiiem  to  vitalize  the  elementary 
schools.  To  the  period  o{  the  national  struggle  belong  the  levivid 
in  i8ia  of  the  Abitmientcnexamcn  which  had  fallen  into 
abeyance,  and  the  iitstitution  about  the  Mme  time  of  the 
local  autboritiet  calM  SdaitcrMiti*  for  the  coimtiy  ud 
SdmUtpulaHontm  (or  Uie  towns. . 

Though  the  period  which  succeeded  the  peace  of  1815  was 
one  of  polirical  reaction,  the  cabinet  order  of  Frederick  William 
lU.  in  1825  strengthened  the  law  of  compulsory  B,tarmM  ot 
attendance  and  carried  on  the  work  of  administrative  uumat 
oiganization  by  defining  the  duties  of  the  Provinzial-  uu^Ath 
Schul-KoUegium  and  the  Rcgienmg.  In  1834  an  ^/^' 
important  development  was  ghnen  to  secondary  educar  """** 
tion  by  .making  it  necasary  for  candidates  for  the  leamed 
profusions  as  well  as  for  the  dvU  service,  and  for  university 
studies,  to  have  pasted  the  leaving  examination  of  the  gymnasia. 
Thus  through  the  leaving  examination  the  aute  holds  the  key  t* 
the  liberal  careers,  and  has  thereby  been  able  to  impose  its  own 
standard  upon  all  secondary  schools.  Apart  from  the  privilege* 
relative  to  professional  stodies,  the  system  of  leaving  examina- 
tions has  exerted  a  wide  influence  upon  popular  educalitm  ia 
connexion  with  the  institution  of  compulsory  military  service, 
in  virtue  of  a  regulation  which  entitles  those  who  pass  the  leaving 
examination  of  any  of  the  recognized  kinds  of  secondary  Kboob 
to  the  much-coveted  privilege  of  service  for  one  year  as  a 
"  volunteer  "  instead  of  two  yean  as  an  ordinary  conscript. 

The  revolutionary  and  national  movement  of  1848  wat 
followed  by  a  period  of  further  educational  activity.  Ilie  Act 
of  Constitution  of  i8jo  declared  teachen  dvil  servants  and 
elementary  edncatioD  free.  In  practice,  the  abolition  of  Khool 
fees  did  not  become  geneni  until  1888.  Since  then  the  view 
has  more  and  more  prevailed  that  elementary  education  must  be 
free,'  and,  broadly  speaking,  fees  in  elementary  sdwois  are  now 
charged  oidy  for  children  attending  from  another  school  district. 

In  connexion  with  the  KuUnrkomff,  or  st(Uggle  between  the 
state  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh,  the  ScMaufsitUsgetdt 
<rf  1873  reasserted  the  absolute  right  of  the  state  alone  n,,,^^ 
to  the  supervision  of  the  schools;  but  the  severity  a««p/fla# 
of  this  law  as  a  measure  against  Roman  Catholic  <*•«•■• 
dcrical  education  was  considerably  modified  a*  a  remit  Jl^jj*' 
of  the  subsequent  recondliation  with  the  papacy  under        "* 
Leo  XIII.,  and  the  Prussian  system  remains  to-day  both  for 
Catholics    and    Protestants    essentially    denominational.    All 
schools,  whether  elementary  or  secondary,  are  Evangelical, 
Catholic,  Jewish  or  mixed.    In   the  elementary  sphere,   in 
particular,  recourse  is  only  had  to  the  mixed  school  (Simid- 
lamckuU  or  pariliuische  Sehuk),  where  the  creeds  are  so  inter-' 
mingled  that  a  confessional  school  is  impracticable.    In  all  cases 
the  teachen  are  appointed '  with  reference  to  reHgioos  faith; 
religious  instruction  is  given  compulsorily  in  school  hours  and  is 
inspected  by  the  dergy.    The  general  purport  of  the  Prussian 
school  law  of  1906  is  to  strengthen  the  system  of  separate  con- 
fessional schools,  which  it  extends  to  certain  provinces  where  il 
had  not  previously  been  in  operation. 

In  financial  respects  the  last-mentioned  law  effected  some 
readjustment  of  burdens  by  charging  a  proportion  of  the  ex- 
penditure upon  landed  property.  Other  recent  changes  rekte 
to  the  reform  of  secondary  education  referred  to  below.  The 
system  of  educational  administration  as  it  stoo<Mn  1909  majr 
shortly  be  described  as  follows. 

Under  the  ministerium  in  Beriin  stands  the  Provinzlal-Schal- 
Kollegium,  the  chairman  of  which  is  the  Ober-PrUsi-    _ 
dent  of  the  province,  composed  of  four  or  five  RUe  or  Jjjjjj*" 
councillora,  generally  selected  from  the  directon  of  muklmfy 
trainingcollegesandgymnasia.  This  body  is  concerned 
mainly  with  higher  .education. 

Each  province  is  divided  for  purposesof  geneni  administration 
into  two  RttierungeH  or  governments,  and  in  each  Regieruns 

■See  especially  Dt$  tftnUitkf  VmltrrUUswtum  Domtt 
by  Or  Paul  Stetaocr  (Lcipsig,  1901). 
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tbcie  is  a  lection  of  uantlly  thice  or  four  SchuMte,  which  oontroli 
the  demenUry  adiools.  This  ooimcil  is  usiuJIy  rccniited  liom 
the  ranks  of  directors  of  training  colkges  and  from  tlie  iospeo 
tocat*.'  The  Regiening  is  divided  into  Kniae  or  districts,  and 
in  each,  district  an  administrative  officer,  called  the  Landrail 
repnaents  the  government.  The  LAndiat  is  coocemed  with 
the  provision  and  repair  of  elementary  school  buildings;  as 
re|ards  internal  organization,  the  elementary  schools  are  under 
(he  Kreisschulinspelctor. 

In  the  Protestant .  districts  the  inspectors  (Krtiisdnd- 
inspeklortn)  are  usually  Evangelical  clergymen  holding  the 

position  of  superintendent  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Imtfiemm.  ^^  ^-^  Catholic  and  certain  other  exceptional  districts 
inspectors  with  pedagogical  qualifications  and  the  status  of 
full  government  inspectors  arc  appointed.  Every  candidate  for 
tMtheran  ordination  is  required  to  spend  six  months  at  a  training 
college,  but  pedago^cal  opinion  is  hostile  to  the  system,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  a  survival  of  the  trwfittonal  union  of  church 
and  state  in  educational  affairs,  retained  at  the  present  day  from 
motives  of  economy  and  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  church. 

For  every  school  there  is  an  OrtistkuUntptklar,  usually  >!>< 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  discharges  the  duties  of  local 
manager  and  correspondent.  This  local  inspector  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Sdudtorilaiid  or  committee,  ele<;ted  by  the 
SdudttmeinJe,  and  charged  with  questions  of  attendance  and 
maintenance  rather  than  with  internal  affairs.  The  Schulge- 
meinde  need  not  coincide  with  the  dvil  parish.  Parishes  may 
unite  to  provide  one'  school,  or  within  one  parish  different 
religious  communities  may  firm  separate  school  "parishes." 

Thus  the  administrative  system  of  Prussia  in  education  as  in 
other  matters  may  be  described  in  general  as  a  decentralized 
bureaucracy.  This  bureaucracy  is  somewhat  checked  by  the 
rights  of  patronage  attaching  to  the  local  boards  in  certain  cases, 
but  the  exercise  of  such  rights  is  in  all  cases  subject  to  govern- 
ment approvaL  As  regards  higher-grade  elementary  and 
secondary  schools^  the  local  boards  in  the  towns  (Schuldtpula- 
^<mtn)  are  able  to  exert  a  considerable  influence  in  the  way  of 
selection  of  the  type  of  school,  and  even  of  suggestion  for  the 
modification  of  recognized  types,  as  is  shown  by  the  cases  of 
the  famous  "  reformed  "  secondary  curricula  of  Altona  and 
Frankfort.  StiU,thelegalpowersof  thelocalboard  are  restricted 
to  the  establishment  of  an  approved  type  of  school,  the  control 
of  externa,  and  the  right  of  nominating  teachers. 

Ekmenlary  Schools. — The  single-class  school  (.Einthsritt 
Sekult)  and  the  half-day  school  {Hatbta(SKhule)  are  features 
j^tmtt  of  the  Prussian  elementary  system  which  require  notice. 
<w»»  er  The  Einklassige  Schule  is  a  school  taught  by  a  single 
ticmtatMir  teacher,  who  may  teach  a  maximum  number  of  eighty 
.'*"'*'*•  children. .  The  Halbtagsschule  is  a  single^lass  school 
of  which  half  the  children  are  taught  in  the  morning  and  half 
in  the  afternoon.  During  the  summer  months,  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  agricultural  labour,  many  singlc^lass  schools  arc 
taught  as  half-day  schools.  The  system  of  course  is  regarded 
as  a  makeshift,  but  in  this,  as  in  the  matter  of  buildings  for  rural 
elementary  schools,  the  Prussian  administration  attaches  great 
weight  to  the  consideration  of  financial  economy.  As  regards 
staff,  a  large  measure  of  economy  is  rendered  possible  by  the  high 
.  average  standard  of  merit  reached  by  German  elementary 
teachers,  whose  powers  of  oral  exposition  have  struck  English 
obKrvers  as  specially  remarkable,  and  again  by  the  national 
readiness  to  be  content  with  a  moderate  salary  in  return  for 
official  status.  A  survival  of  the  old  close  connexion  between 
church  and  school  is  to  be  found  in  the  Kirchendienste,  the  duties 
of  training  the  choir,  playing  the  organ,  &c„  which  are  attached 
in  many  cases  to  the  post  of  schoolmaster,  and  afford  an  addi- 
tional source  of  emolument,  rendered  feasible  by.  the  practical 
absence'of  religious  dissent. 

For  the  preliminary  training  of  elementary  teachers  there  arc 
tpecial  schools  called  PriparanJen-Anstallen,  of  which  most 
are  state  institutions,  some  are  municipal,  and  a  few  are  private. 
The  training  collcgrs  themselves  are  provided  by  the  state  and 
have  a  three  years'  course. 


CoiUimuUim  Sehotts  (F«r<UUm;tsdkiifc«). — Gcrmatit  bavc 
been  foremost  to  realize  the  truth  which  is  gradually  befog 
brought  home  to  English  educationists,  that  adeqiute 
value  for  the  heavy  expenditure  of  public  funds  upon  ^V*"" 
education  can  only  be  obtained  by  providing  for  the  ,j,nn>ii 
continued  education  for  two  or  three  years  of  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  who  leave  school  at  fouiteca 
yean  of  age.  One  of  tbeeducational  results  of  the  war  of  1870, 
with  its  great  lesson  of  the  importance  of  national  eduoitioa, 
was  the  Saxon  Uw  of.  1873  making  attendance  at  continua- 
tion schools  compulsory  for  three  yean  (u.  up  to  seventeen) 
in  that  kingdom.  Tlte  Saxon  law  appears  to  have  bees 
justified  by  the  experience  of  neariy  a  generation.  It  must 
suffice  here  to  note  the  following  features  of  its  working.  (1) 
The  schools  are  taught  by  the  prilnary  teachers,  supplemented 
in  the  towns  by  some  technical  instructors.  (2)  The  school 
session  may  be  either  for  the  whole  year  or  for  only  half  the  year, 
and  may  also  be  held  on  Stmday,  like  the  old  English  secnlar 
Sunday  schools.  (3)  The  schools  are  brought  into  dose  rdntka 
with  trades,,  not  only  for  purposes  of  curriculum,  but  also  with 
a  view  to  considering  the  exigencies  and  meeting  the  coavcnience 
of  employers  with  respect  to  hours  of  attendance.  (4V  The 
discipline  of  the  continuation  school  is  extended  to  supervisiaa 
out  of  school  houii.  "  Visits  to  dancing-halls  and  all  sncA 
exhibitions  as  are  dangerous  to  uprightness  and  purity  are 
forbidden  to  scholars  of  continuation  schools."  Further,  usaM 
institutions  such  as  savings  banks,  and  also  aisodationi  for 
social  intercourse  and  the  promotion  of  otrit  it  arpi,  ace 
organized  in  connexion  with  continuation  schools.  Tliere  is  ao 
doubt  that  in  this  matter  of  continuation  schools,  as  in  so  many 
other  fields  of  social  organization,  the  adoption  of  coaipiihiaB 
has  been  facilitated  by  the  habituation  of  the  working  cbaics 
to  compulsory  military  service,  which  has  made  the  Geraiaa 
workman  more  disciplined,  more  "  organizable  "  as  a  social  unit, 
more  accustomed  to  subordinate  the  principle  of  iodividoal 
freedom  and  self-will  to  the  collective  claims  of  the  state,  tliaa 
the  workman  reared  in  the  traditions  of  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
dividualism. 

Attendance  at  continuation  schools  is  now  compulsory  by 
state  law  in  1 2  states,  including  (besides  Saxony)  Baden,  WOrttcm- 
berg  and  Bavaria.  The  city  of  Munich  is  notable  for  its  highly 
organized  system  of  technical  continuation  schools  for  apprcn ticca. 
In  Prussia  compulsory  attendance  is  still  the  exception  (save  in 
the  provinces  of  Posen  and  West  Prussia,  where  it  is  enforced  by 
state  law),  but  the  permissive  act  is  being  rapidly  adopted  by 
the  great  cities,  including  Berlin. 

Secondary  Education. — Tho  official  classification  or  grading 
according  to  the  type  of  curxicidum  of  secondary  schoob  in 
Prussia  (and  indeed  throughout  Germany)  is  very 
precise.  The  following  are  the  officially  recognized  ^ffy^ 
types.  I.  Oassical  schools:  (a)  Gymnasium,  with  ^^''''/''•' 
nine  years'  course;  (b)  Progymnasium,  with  six  years' 
course.  II.  Modem  schoob:  (a)  with  Latin  (semi-classical>— 
(i.)  Realgymnasium  (nine  year^'  course),  (ii.)  KealprogymaaauuB 
(six  years'  course);  (i)  without  Latin  (non<lassictl) — (L) 
Obcrrcalschule  (nine  years'  course),  (ii.)  Realschule  (six  yean' 
course).  The  six- year  classical  and  semi-classical  schools  are 
comparatively  unimportant  subdivisions  in  smaller  towns. 

Lower-trade  Secondary  Education. — Inasmuch  as  French  is 
taught  in  the  lowest  class  of  the  Realschule  under  the  official 
curriculum  (English,  on  the  other  hand,  beginning  in 
Tertia,  the  fourth  class  from  the  lowest),  it  follows 
that  this,  the  lowest  type  of  secondary  school,  is  not 
directly  co-ordinated  with  the  elementary  school.  The 
Realschulen  of  Berlin,  however,  form  an  important 
exception  to  the  general  rule;  their  currictdum, 
sanctioned  by  the  ministry  at  the  instance  of  the  Berlin  miuiici- 
pality,  provides  for  the  hqpnning  of  French  in  Quarta  (tlie  third 
class  from  the  bottom)  and  Engli^  in  Secunda.    The  consequence 

I  is  that  in  Berlin  a  very  largo  number  of  pupils  pass  from  the 
elementary  schools  to  the  Realschulen,  which  take  the  place 
of  the  iljttclschulen  or  higher-grade  clementa.iy  schools  chat 
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are  to  be  found  in  some  towns,  though  something  in  the  nature  of 
higher  elementary  education  is  afforded  by  the  top  sections  o(  tlw 
elementary  schools. 

Firsl-triuU  Schools. — One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
German  secondary  education  is  the  careful  differentiation  of 
j^_j  schools  according  to  the  type  of  curriculum  adopted. 

pmf  Thus,  every  German  school  is  a  homogeneous  unit 

"^^^  vith  a  definite  educational  aim  and  organizatioo, 
conforming  to  a  common  standard  approved  by 
public  authority  for  the  particular  type  to  which  it  belongs. 
Hence  the  importance  attached  by  the  Germans  to  nomen- 
clature; so  that  in  selecting  a  Gymnasium,  a  Realgymnaaium 
or  an  Oberrealschute,  the  parent  knows  exactly  the  type  of 
education  he  is  going  to  secure  for  his  son.  In  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  has  often  been  observed,  a  great  school  tends  to 
multiply  within  itself  different  types  of  curricula  in  a  haphazard 
way  according  to  the  demand  of  pareitts,  whose  original  choice 
of  school  is  based  rather  on  social  than  on  educational  grounds. 
Modern  sides,  army  classes  and  engineering  dasses  grow  up  as 
excrescences  upon  an  originally  dnssical  type,  with  the  waste 
of  power  that  results  from  loss  of  consistency  and  concentration 
of  purpose.  The  difference  between  the  English  and  German 
systems  is  due  ultimately  to  the  adoption  in  Germany  of  the 
day-school  system  and  the  absence,  very  remarkable  in  an 
otherwise  aristocratically  governed  country,  of  the  caste  spirit 
in  education  above  the  demcntary  level,  thanks  to  which  the 
nobly  bom  are  not  ashamed  to  sit  on  the  school  bench  side  by 
side  with  the  children  of  the  trading  classes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English  boarding-school  system,  despite  all  the  want  of 
social  solidarity,  and  all  the  class  jealousy  and  exclusivcness 
with  which  it  is  inevitably  associated,  has  admittedly  favoured 
<hose  ideals  of  the  cultivation  of  character  as  distinct  from 
book-learning  which  give  a  special  value  to  what  is  in  England 
called  a  public  school  education. 

The  present  differentiation  of  first-grade  schools  in  Prussia 
is  the  result  of  a  natural  educational  development  corresponding 
m^^  with  the  economic  changes  which  have  transformed 
Mmi-  Prussia  and  the  empire  from  an  agricultural  to  an 

^"oobf  '•"••"tri"!  state.  It  was  in  1855  that  semi-classical 
schools  (teaching  Latin  without  Greek)  were  first 
recognized  for  a  nine  years'  coune  under  the  title  of  Rcalschule  1. 
Ordnung,  and  in  1871  pupils  possessing  their  leaving  certificates 
were  admitted  to  mathematical  studies  in  the  universities. 
The  Latinless  Rcalschule  U.  Ordnung  is  the  direct  product  of 
the  great  industrial  devdopment  of  the  modern  empire.  In 
18S2  the  Rcalschule  I.  Ordnung  received  the  title  of  Real- 
gymnasium,  and  the  Rcalschule  11.  Ordnung  that  of  Obcrreal- 
schule,  both  types  being  at  the  same  time  admitted  to  certain 
privileges  in  the  universities,  schools  of  technology  and  civil 
service. 

About  the  same  period  official  recognition  was  obtained  for 
reformed  secondary  ^curricula,  first  at  Altona  and  afterwards 
j^  (rSgj)  at  Frankfort.    These  two  types  differ  from 

"niorm  each  other  in  detail,  but  the  feature  which  distin- 
»*°«*"  gubhcs  bothirom  the  older  types  is  the  postponement 
"*"■'  of  Latin  to  Untertertia.  The  design  is  to  secure  for  all 
types  of  secondary  education  a  common  non-classical  base 
coextensive  with  the  first  three  years  of  school  life,  followed  by 
a  trifurcation  or  threefold  choice  between  the  dassical,  scmi- 
dassicol  and  non-classical  types.  The  principle  of  the  "  reform- 
school  "  has  been  adopted  in  a  considerable  number  of  German 
(chiefly  Prussian)  schools,  but  it  would  be  premature  to  see  in  it 
at  present  more  than  a  new  variety  of  Rcalgymnasium  or  semi- 
classical  school;  it  can  hardly  be  said  as  yet  to  have  affected 
the  course  of  classical  studies  in  the  full  sense.  The  widespread 
sentiment  of  discontent  with  the  old  philological  type  of  classical 
school  was  vigorously  expressed  in  a  private  letter  written  by  the 
emperor  William  II.  as  crown  prince  of  Prussia  in  1885,  but  not 
published  until  some  years  later.  In  December  1 8go  the  Prussian 
ministry  convoked  a  conference  at  Berlin  of  secondary  school 
experts,  and  the  emperor  presided  in  person  at  the  opening 
session.  His  majesty  delivered  a  ipeecb  criticizing  the  Gymnasia 


aa  wanting  a  national  basis.  "It  is  our  duty  to  educate 
young  men  to  become  young  Germans  and  not  young  Creeks  or 
Romans  "  was  the  keynote  of  the  imperial  discourse.'  The  out- 
come ci  the  conference  was  a  shortening  of  the  hours  allowed  to 
Latin  in  the  Gymnasia,  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  study  in  view 
of  over-pressure,  and  an  expression  of  official  opinion  adverse 
to  the  Rcalgymnasium.  These  changes,  introduced  in  1892,  did 
not  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  reformers,  whilst  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  bouts  allowed  for  Latin  caused  misgivings  among  the 
upholders  of  the  traditional  Gymnasium.  Moreover,  the  Real- 
gymnasium  showed  greater  vitality  among  the  large  towns  than 
its  official  critics  anticipated.  The  ensuing  decade  witnessed  a 
certain  reaction  in  favotu:  of  the  rlasaical  humanities  as  a  barrier 
against  the  materialistic  inffueoce*  of  the  new  industrialism. 
At  the  same  time  the  protagonists  of  the  classics  came  to  recog- 
nize that  side  by  side  with  the  old  humanities  there  must  be 
accorded  to  modem  and  scientific  subjects  that  place  in  the 
high-grade  schools  which  the  practical  exigendes  of  industrial 
life  demanded.  Thus,  the  opinion  grew  that  the  best  line  of 
defence  for  the  classical  schools  lay  in  the  concession  of  equal 
privileges  to  the  non-classical  types;  in  this  way  only  could  the 
classical  schools  be  kept  safe  from  demands  upon  their  time 
that  could  not  be  conceded  without  endangering  their  proper 
work.  It  was  upon  this  basis  that  as  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  contending  parties  at  a  second  school  conference 
that  met  in  Berlin  in  June  igoo.  As  the  result  of  this  conference 
there  was  issued  a  royal  decree  laying  down  certain  general 
principles,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important.  (1) 
There  must  be  equality  of  privileges  as  between  classical,  semi- 
classical  and  non-classical  first-grade  schools.  The  decree 
recognizes,  however,  that  this  principle  must  be  applied  with  a 
certain  elasticity  and  with  due  regard  to  the  necesrfly  for  training 
in  particular  branches  of  knowledge  as  a  preliminary  to  certain 
lines  of  university  study  and  certain  professional  pursuits. 
Consequently  the  Prussian  system  of  privileges  has  become 
extremely  complicated,  and  it  is  truer  to<«peak,  as  the  decree 
goes  on  to  do,  of  an  extension  of  the  privileges  of  the  noiir 
classical  schools,  rather  than  of  absolute  equality.  (3)  "la 
thus  acknowledging  the  equality  of  the  three  types  of  higher 
institutions,  it  will  be  possible  more  thoioughly  to  strengthen 
the  spedoi  characteristics  of  each  type.  In  this  connexion," 
the  loyid  decree  proceeds,  "I  shall  offer  no  objection  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  I^tin  in  the  Gym- 
nasium and  Rcalgymnasium."  Thus,  both  as  to  the  place  of 
Latin  in  the  curriculum  of  dassical  schools  and  as  to  the  status 
of  semi-dossical  schools,  the  decree  of  1900  involves  a  reversal 
of  the  policy  of  1890.  (3)  The  decree  expresses  approval  of  the 
reformed  curricula  of  Altona  and  FraiUtfort,  and  a  desire  lor  an 
extension  of  the  experiment  where  the  conditions  arc  suitable. 

Notwithstanding  the  growing  official  encouragement  of 
education  upon  semi-classical  or  non-dassical  lines,  the  upper 
and  professional  classes  of  Germany  continue  to  show  a  marked 
preference  for  the  fully  classical  Gymnasium;  hence,  in  Germany 
as  in  England,  the  tendency  for  a  widening  gulf  to  disclose  itself 
between  the  education  of  the  directing  classes  in  politics  and 
administration  and  the  bulk  of  the  industrial  population,  which 
suggests  that  the  problem  of  combining  in  just  proportions  the 
liberal  and  practical  elements  in  a  thoroughly  national  system 
of  education  has  not  yet  reached  the  solution  that  the  needs  of 
the  age  requite. 

SwSurland. 
Switzerland  affords  perhaps  the  best  type  of  a  democratic 
system  of  local  authorities.    The  central  authority  is  the  canton, 
not  the  federation.    The  interference  of  the  federal 
authority  is  confined  to  the  imposition  of  certain  broad 
principles  by  the  constitution,  to  the  indirect  influence 
exerted  by  the  examination  of  recruits  for  the  national 
army,  and  to  finandal  grants  for  technical  instruction, 
its  most  important  direct  educational  work  being  the 
support  of  the  technological  university  at  Zurich.    The  federal 
constitution  (i)  states  that  primary  instruction  must  * 
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the  coatnd  of  the  canton  (an  important  pdnt  in  view  <rf  the 
iticngth  of  ecdeslaitical  inflaence  in  lome  of  the  CatlioKc 
cantons),  and  must  be  compuliory  and  gratuitoua;  (2)  dedam 
that  it  must  be  possible  ior  tlie  public  schools  to  be  attended 
by  tlie  adherents  of  all  creeds  without  hurting  tlieir  freedom  of 
consdeace;  (3)  forbids  tlie  employment  of  child  labour  before 
completion  of  the  fourteenth  year,  with  a  provision  that  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  years  factory  work,  together  with  the  time 
given  to  school  and  religious  instniction,  must  not  exceed  eleven 
hours  a  day.  (4)  All  recruits  for  the  federal  army  (in  which  service 
is  compulsory  on  a  militia  basis)  are  wnminrd  in  their  twentieth 
year,  and  the  results  are  published.  This  examination  affords  an 
instructive  index  to  the  state  of  education  h>  the  several  cantons 
and  promotes  a  healthy  emuhition  among  them. 

The  cantonal  organization  of  education  presents  the  variety 
which  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  race,  language,  religion  and 
physical  conditions  of  the  component  states  of  the 
federation  would  lead  one  to  expect.  The  large  canton 
of  Bern  may  be  instanced  as  the  type  of  a  strong 
central  autboiity.  The  commune  or  parish  is  the  unit 
for  elementary  education.  The  communal  council  nomiiutes  a 
school  board  of  at  least  five  members,  whose  function  is  to  spend 
the  money  voted  for  school  purposes  by  the  general  communal 
cotmcil.  Several  communes  in  combination  form  a  district 
authority  for  the  support  of  what  are  in  reality  higher  primary 
schools,  though  called  in  Switrerland  SekundarsektdtH,  maintained 
by  the  district.  The  maintenance  both  of  the  primary  and  higher 
primary  schools  is  aided  by  grants  from  the  central  autliority. 
The  true  secondary  schools,  called  middle  or  higher  schools,  are 
maintained  and  controlled  by  the  central  or  cantonal  authority. 
The  existence  of  separate  local  authorities  for  each  grade  of 
education  is  characteristic  of  Switserland  generally,  this  system 
being  the  opposite  to  that  adopted  in  England  in  1901. 

The  central  grants  in  Switzerland  always  take  the  form  of 
payments  to  the  local  authorities  of  a  proportion  of  the  teachers' 
salaries;  they  are  never,  as  in  England,  assessed  upon  the  number 
of  children  in  attendance,  norare  they  dependent,  as  was  formerly 
the  case  in  England,  upon  the  results  of  examination,  nor  again 
•re  grants  made  in  respect  of  particular  subjects  as  is  the  case 
with  the  grants  for  special,  >.e.  practical,  instruction  in  England. 
SeUgious  instruction  in  the  Swiss  communal  schools  generally 
follows  the  faith  of  the  majority;  in  a  few  cantons  separate 
schools  being  provided  for  minorities  if  sufficiently  numerous. 
In  the  town  of  Lucerne,  Catholic  instruction  is  given  in  school 
hours  and  Protestant  instruction  is  provided  out  of  scbod  and 
out  of  hours  for  the  Protestant  minority. 

In  19  out  of  the  i;  cantons  attendance  at  continuation  schoob 
is  compulsory  (at  least  in  some  districts)  for  boys  up  to  ij,  and 
in  i  cantons  it  is  compulsory  also  wholly  or  in  part  for  girb. 

Bdpitm. 

The  interesting  feature  in  Belgian  education  Is  the  treatment 
lf^fg„       of  the  religious  question  in  successive  laws. » 
timtimmt       1.  The  law  of  1842  obliged  the  communes  to  provide 
a'  primary  instruction,  wiiich  was  to  be  free  in  the  case  of 

"***"  poorchildren.  Thestatemadegrantsinaid,subjectto 
***  ''  inspection.  Subject  to  a  conscience  clause,  religious 
instruction  was  obligatory,  and  waa  placed  under  ecclesiastical 
inspection. 

2.  The  law  of  1879  removed  religious  instruction  from  the 
curriculum,  and  provided  for  facilities  to  the  detgy  to  give  such 
instruction  outside  school  hours.  This  law  furnishes  a  striking 
instance  of  the  futility  of  a  parliamentary  majority  legislating  in  a 
sense  opposed  to  the  convicrions  of  a  considerable  section  of  the 
community.  The  law  evoked  a  storm  of  opposition  in  the  country, 
■till  profoundly  Catholic  and  attached  to  ecclesiastical  traditions, 
and  within  eighteen  months  the  Catholics  founded  private 
elementary  schools  with  455,000  Kholais.  In  i88j  the  Catholic 
private  schools  numbered  622,000  scholars,  whilst  the  attendance 
at  the  communal  schools  had  sunk  to  324,000.  Their  doctrinaire 
treatment  of  the  education  qutMion  resulted  in  the  political 


annihilation  of  the  Bdgian  Liberals,  and  was  responsilile  for  the 
strongest  and  most  persistent  Roman  Catholic  reaction  that  has 
licen  witnessed  in  western  Europe  since  the  begiiming  of  the 
19th  century. 

3.  The  law  of  r8g4  was  the  work  of  the  moderate  Cathidic 
party.  It  did  not  make  religious  instrucrion  obligatory,  but  it 
gave  liberty  to  the  communes  to  provide  for  the  giving  of  religious 
and  mora]  instniction  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  school  hours, 
subject  to  a  consdence  clause.  Power  was  given  to  the  communes 
to  "adopt"  private  confessional  schools  and  maintain  them. 
Provision  was  further  made  entitling  any  twemy  parents  oC 
children  of  school  age  to  demand  a  school  of  the  normal  communal 
type  as  against  a  proposal  to  adopt  a  confessional  scbooL  Power 
was  also  given  to  a  like  number  of  parents  to  compel  the  adoption 
of  a  confessional  school  in  the  case  of  the  commune  refuang  to 
provide  religious  instruction  of  the  type  demanded  by  them,  or 
putting  obstadcs  in  the  way  of  its  being  given  by  the  clergy  or 
their  representatives. 

4.  The  law  of  rg95  is  the  work  of  the  more  authoritarian 
Catholics,  and  makes  religious  instruction  obligatory,  placing  it 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  dergy.  It  also  increased  the 
subsidies  to  private  schools.  This  law  was  passed  in  face  of 
opposition  from  the  moderate  section,  who  saw  in  it  an  exaltation 
of  state  authority  wliich  mit^t  be  turned  by  opponents  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  religious  interest.  It  is  by  no  means  dear 
that  Belgium  has  yet  attained  a  final  solution  of  the  religious 
difficulty;  the  life  of  the  present  law  is  probably  to  be  measured 
by  that  of  the  Catholic  political  majority. 

HcUand. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  public  education  in  HoDand  is  tlie 
strength  of  the  private  primary  schools.  Under  the  law  of  1857 
secular  teaching  alone  was  provided  in  the  primary  schoob  at 
the  public  cost.  The  law  of  187S  allowed  communes  to  make 
grants  to  private  schools  on  condition  of  thdr  becoming  neutral 
in  the  matter  of  religion.  The  law  of  1S89  allowed  private 
denominational  schoob  to  receive  government  grants  while 
retaining  their  denominational  character,  but  forbade  further 
grants  to  such  schoob  by  the  communes. 

In  1905  there  were  566,460  children  in  the  public  and  ijSfiza 
in  the  private  schools. 

ScaOand. 

The  diverse  religious~and  sodal  conditions  of  the  three  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  must  necessarily  cause  the 
education  problem  to  assume  a  different  shape  and  to  receive 
different  solutions  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  respect- 
ively; latterly  also  the  qiedal  conditions  obtaining  in  Wales 
have  recdved  partial  recognition  at  the  hands  both  of  the 
legislature  and  the  executive.  In  Scotland  the  conditions  have 
been  less  complex  than  in  England.  The  practical  unanimity  o{ 
the  people  in  religious  faith,  which  has  remained  undisturbed  by 
the  institutional  divisions  of  recent  times,  the  wider  diffusion  of  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  education,  the  greater  simplicity  of  life  which 
has  rendered  alt  classes  largely  content  to*avail  tbemsdves  of  the 
preparatory  education  afforded  by  the  common  school  and 
favoured  the  devdopment  in  the  secondary  sphere  of  day  rather 
than  boarding  schools,  arc  among  the  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  early  building  up  of  a  national  s>-stem  which  in 
some  respects  resembles  the  continental  rather  than  the  EngUsh 
type. 

The  national  appredation  of  education  is  found  mariied 
already  before  the  Reformation  in  a  statute  of  James  IV.  (1494) 
requiring  all  freeholders  of  substance  to  send  thdr 
heirs  to  school  and  to  keep  them  there  until  they  had 
perfect  Latin.  The  Reformation,  asserting  itself  by 
common  consent  under  one  ecdcsiastical  form,  and  free 
from  the  divisions  of  religious  organization  which  tended  to 
neutralize  it  as  an  educational  force  in  England,  put  fresh  life  into 
the  educational  aspirations  of  the  people.  As  cariy  as  1560  tbr 
Church  Assembly,  largdy  under  the  influence  of  Jo^n  Knox,  put 
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forth  the  B»ei  of  Dbtiplme,  ptovitOng  that  "eveiy  several  kirk  " 
in  a  town  "  of  any  rcputatioa  "  was  to  have  itt  Latin  school,  that 
the  "  upaland  "  or  country  parta  were  to  have  a  teacher  of  the 
"  first  rudiments"  in  every  parish,  and  that  each  "  notable  " 
town  was  to  have  "a  colicge  for  logic,  rhetoric  and  the  tongues." 
Practical  effect  was  later  given  to  this  scheme  by  an  act  of  the 
Scottish  parliament  in  iAg6,  under  which  parish  schools  were  set 
up  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  This 
system  was  extended  by  an  act  of  i8oj,  which  made  better 
provision  for  teachers'  salaries  and  also  canfirmcd  the  position  of 
the  parish  school  as  an  adjunct  of  the  parish  church.  The  system 
of  inspection  and  state  aid  introduced  in  England  in  1839  was 
made  applicable  to  ^tland,  thus  grafting  upon  Scotland  the 
English  system  of  voluntary  state-aided  schools.  At  the  same 
period  another  new  factor  was  imported  into  Scottish  education 
by  the  ecclesiastical  disruption  of  1843.  As  a  result  of  these 
changes  in  1861  a  new  act  was  passed  which  relaxed,  though  it 
did  not  sever,  the  ties  which  bound  the  parish  school  to  the 
church. 

The  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1871  set  up  elective  school 
boards  for  parishes  and  boroughs,  and  vested  in  them  the 
g^i^.  existing  parish  and  burgh  schools.  Long  prior  to  the 
2w  «' ''  '•a''  I"**"  'ho  practice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
bomrit  to  allow  exemption  in  the  schools  from  religious  in- 
*^'^*^8truction;  consequently  in  imposing  a  compulsory 
2[^'  conscience  clause  the  act  did  little  more  than  confirm 
existing  usage.  The  school  boards  were  left  full 
liberty  as  to  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  their 
schools,  and  in  practice  school  boards  universally  adopt  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  which  is  acceptable  to  all  denominations 
of  Presbyterians.  The  act  made  the  school  boards  responsible 
for  the  supply  of  school  accommodation,  and  introduced  com- 
pulsory attendance,  for  which  opinion  in  England  was  not  at  that 
time  ripe.  By  the  act  of  1901,  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance 
was  raised  to  fourteen,  with  provision  for  exemption  after 
twelve. 

The  experience  of  the  Scottish  Education  Department,  like 
that  of  the  English,  has  led  to  the  gradual  abandonment  of  in- 
dividual examination  a<i>he  basis  for  the  payment  of 
Aimtml—  grants.  The  institution  of  the  merit  certificate  is 
one  of  the  features  in  which  the  Scottish  system  difleis 
from  the  English.  Prior  to  the  code  of  1903  the  merit 
certificate,  awarded  on  examination  after  the  age  of  twelve, 
was  properly  described  as  the  leaving  certificate  of  the  elementary 
school.  Under  the  more  recent  codes  merit  certificates  are 
awarded  under  a  system  designed  to  encourage  the  transference 
of  promising  pupils  at  an  early  age  to  supplementary  courses  cr 
higher-grade  departments.  Under  this  system  the  fitness  of  the 
pupil  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  higher  studies  is  determined 
not  solely  by  the  results  of  a  single  examination,  but  by 
the  whole  character  of  his  work  during  the  preceding  school 
course 

A  notable  factor  historically  In  Scottish  education  was  the 
extent  to  which  the  parish  schools  supplied  their  best  pupib 
with  higher  or  further  education.  The  administrative 
Jjjj"  changes  last  mentioned  have  led  to  a  remarkable 
Kt—u.  development  of  organized  higher-grado  schools  and 
departments.  These  departments  have  now  been 
organised  upon  the  lines  of  the  higher  primary  schools  of  France, 
"  to  continue  a  stage  further  "  (says  the  report  of  the  Scottish 
Education  Department)  "  the  general  education  of  that  con- 
siderable body  of  pupils  who,  under  new  conditions,  may  be 
expected  to  remain  at  school  till  fifteen  or  sixteen."  The 
function  "  of  giving  something  of  the  nature  of  a  specialized 
education  to  pupils  who  will  .leave  school  at  a  comparatively 
early  age  "  is  now  discharged  by  the  supplementary  courses. 

Elementary  education  has  generally  been  rendered  free  by 

^^  the  fee  grants  under  the  parliamentary  vote,  and  by 

iftrirfnii    '*"  ^"""^  accruing  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs 

and  Excise)  Act  1890  and  (he  Education  and  Local 

Taxation  (Scotland)  Act  1892. 

Vohiotacy  schools  are  not  numerous,  being  chiefly  those  of 
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the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance 
per  child  in  average  attendance  in  public  schools  (according 
to  the  official  report  1907-1908)  was  £3,  its.  lid.,  of  which 
£>,  4S.  4|d.  was  met  by  government  grants  for  dementaiy 
education.  In  voluntary  schools  the  average  cost  of  main- 
tenance was  £>,  15s.  lid.,  of  which  £},  is.  7d.  was  met  by 
elementary  grants,  including  a  sped^  aid  grant  of  js.  per 
head  under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  1897. 

The  total  number  of  childten(i9o7-i9o8)  in  average  attendance 
in  grant-earning  schools  was  7U,076,  and  the  percentage  of 
attendances  to  numbers  on  the  register  was  8766%.  As 
regards  teaching  power,  8i-5J%  of  the  male  teachers  and 
56-71%  of  the  female  teachers  in  the  elementary  teachers  had 
been  trained  in  training  colleges. 

Certain  miscellaneous  additional  powers  are  conferred  upon 
school  boards  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  1908,  including 
powers  to  provide  school  meals;  in  outlying  parts,  to 
provide  means  of  conveyance,orpaytraveUingexpcnses  (fJlJJJJJJ 
of  teachers  or  pupils,  or  defray  the  cost  of  lodging  pupils  Act  nts. 
in  convenient  proximity  to  a  school;  to  provide  for 
medical  inspection;  and  as  to  children  neglected  by  reason  of  the 
ill-health  or  poverty  of  the  parent,  to  supply  food,  clothing 
and  personal  attention. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  provision  in  the  act  of  1908 
is  that  which  enables  (not  obUgcs)  school  boards  to  make  bye- 
laws  requiring  attendance  at  continuation  classes  up 
to  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  Apart  from  com- 
pulsory attendance,  the  act  lays  npon  school  boards 
the  duty  of  making  suitable  provision  of  continuation 
classes  with  reference  to  the  crafts  and  industries  practised  in 
the  district. 

The  Scottish  Education  Act  of  187a  distinguisEed  certain 
burgh  and  parish  schools  as  "  higher  class  public  "  or  secondary 
schools.  TI1C  act  of  190S  deals  in  some  detail  with 
secondary  education,  modifying  and  strengthening  \ 
the  framework  in  various  ways,  but  without  introduc- 
ing  organic  changes.  "  Secondary  "  schools  are  distinguished 
from  "  intermediate,"  the  former  being  defined  as  providing 
at  least  a  five  years'  course;  the  latter  as  providing  at  least  a 
three  years'  coutsc  in  languages,  mathematics,  sdence  and  such 
other  subjects  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed  suitable  for 
the  instruction  of  pupils  who  have  reached  a  certain  standard 
of  attainment  in  demeotary  subjects  under  the  code.  Inter- 
mediate and  secondary  schools  may  be  provided  and  maintained 
either  by  school  boards  or  otherwise,  and  piovision  is  contained 
in  the  act  for  the  transfer  of  endowed  schoob  to  the  school 
board.  Thus  secondary  (as  well  as  elementary  and  continuative) 
education  is  organized  upon  the  basis  of  the  parish  or  burgh;  it 
receives,  however,  grants  in  aid  through  the  agency  of  county 
(or  large  urban)  authorities  (called  district  committees)  con- 
stituted under  schemes  of  the  Scottish  Education  Department. 
For  the  purpose  of  such  granu  in  aid  the  funds  available  under 
the  various  local  taxation  acts,  together  with  partiamentary 
grants,  other  than  a  fee  grant  at  the  rate  of  iis.  per  child  in 
average  attendance,  form  a  fund  called  the  Education  (Scotland) 
Fund.  After  provision  has  been  made  for  (inter  alia)  grants  for 
universities,  higher  technical  education  and  training  colleges, 
the  fund  is  aUocated  to  the  district  committees  according  to  a 
scheme  laid  before  parliament  and  approved  by  the  king  in 
council.  Out  of  the  "  district  education  fund  "  the  school 
board  receives  (ordinarily)  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  net  cost  to  the  school  board  (after  deducting  income 
from  grants  made  by  the  department  and  from  fees)  exceeds  the 
amount  which  would  be  produced  by  such  rate  per  pound  upon 
the  district  of  the  school  board  as  the  committee  may  determine, 
not  being  more  than  a  rate  of  twopence  in  the  pound.  Important 
powers  an  also  conferred  upon  the  district  committee  for  organiz- 
ing and  aiding  within  their  district  the  provision  by  the  school 
boards  of  medical  examination  and  supervision  of  school  children, 
the  supply  of  bursaries  for  purposes  of  all  forms  of  higher  eduem.- 
lion,  and  (he  provision  of  instrucrion  in  special  subjects,  such  «^ 
ankulturc,  &c 
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The  fun  development  of  a  system  of  public  education  in 
Ireland  has  been  hampered  and  reurded  by  the  general  diffi- 
g^,,/^  culties  inherent  in  the  problem  of  Irish  government. 
tfnfcdUM  In  consequence  of  the  fundamentally  different  social, 
o^*^*  religious  and  political  conditions  in  the  two  countries, 
•*"""*  the  English  and  Irish  systems  have  developed  down 
to  the  present  time  upon  divergent  lines.  In  England, 
popular  education  was  founded  in  the  first  instance  upon  in- 
dividual initiative  combining  in  organized  voluntary  effort,  and, 
though  the  voluntary  agencies  have  been  first  supplemented 
and  latterly  to  a  large  extent  supplanted  by  public  action,  the 
tendency  has  been  in  the  direction  of  municipalization  rather 
than  in  that  of  central  state  control.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other 
hand,  education  has  suffered  in  the  past  from  the  general  absence 
of  individual  initiative  and  local  interest  almost  as  seriously  as 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  English  government.  These  causes, 
more  directly  perhaps  than  the  prevailing  poverty  of  the  country, 
made  it  necessary  to  throw  the  burden  of  supporting  the  schools 
to  an  increasing  extent  upon  the  state,  while  the  want  of  local 
self-government  precluded  any  devolution  of  powers  and  duties 
upon  municipal  authorities. 

State  intervention  is  actually  of  eariiet  date  in  Ireland  than 
in  England.  From  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  onwards,  English 
Protestant  schools  were  founded  by  the  government 
in  a  sporadic  and  intermittent  fashion  in  pursuance 
of  its  Anglicizing  policy.  To  mention  briefly  one  or 
two  historical  features,  the  great  religious  educational 
enterprise  of  Edmond  Rice  in  founding  the  well-known  Irish 
Catholic  order  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  i8o]  forms  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  lack  of  initiative  among  the  people  themselves. 
About  the  same  period  the  Kildare  Place  Society  (founded  in 
i8it  while  the  first  commission  of  inquiry  into  Irish  education 
was  sitting)  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  pecuUar  difficulties 
'  of  the  religious  situation  upon  lines  somewhat  similar  to  those 
just  laid  down  by  Lancaster  and  his  followers  in  England. 
This  organization  comprised  both  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  schools  upon  a  common  religious  basis  of  Bible 
reading  without  note  or  comment,  and  received  government 
grants  which  rose  to  £jO,ooo  a  yew  before  tliey  were  discontinued 
in  1833.  The  religious  compromise  which  the  system  embodied 
broke  down  in  consequence  of  Catholic  dissatisfaction,  and  that 
it  was  at  first  fairly  successful  may  seem  extraordinary  in  view 
of  the  later  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  towards  the  question 
of  common  schools  and  combined  rcUgious  instruction. 
'  In  1833,  as  the  result  of  a  second  commission  of  inqidry 
(1824)  and  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1828), 
MrStanley  inaugurated  the  national  systemof  clemcnt- 
J*?  ^  ary  schools  under  a  board  uf  commissioners  nominated 
from    the   different    religious   denominations.    The 


government  appears  from  the  outset  to  have  aimed 
at  combined  secular  and  separate  religious  instruction  for 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  At  the  same  time,  an 
attempt  was  inconsistently  made  to  provide  an  ethical  basis 
for  the  secular  instruction  by  means  of  Bible' extracts.  The 
story  of  the  preparation  of  these  extracts  by  an  ingenious 
compound  of  the  Protestant  Authorized  and  Douai  versions  of 
Scripture  is  in  its  way  one  of  the  curiosities  of  religious  history. 
The  extracts  were  designed  to  meet  the  recognized  Catholic 
'objection  to  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Bible  without  note 
orcomment.  In  practice  they  were  chiefly  used  in  theProtestant 
schools  (in  which  their  use  is  now  practically  extinct),  and  the 
growing  Catholic  objection  to  the  policy  of  the  National  Board 
lin  this  respect  found  authoritative,  though  somewhat  cautiously 
pvorded,  expression  in  a  decree  of  the  Roman  Congregation  De 
Propaganda  Fide  of  January  ir,  1846,  declaring  that  non- 
sectarian  religious  instruction  was  dangerous  to  youth.  "  Tutius 
multo  esse  ut  literaruln  lantummodo  humanatum  magisterium 
fiat  in  scholis  promiscuis,  quam  ul  fundamentales,  ut  aiunt,  et 
communes  rdigionis  Christianae  articuli  restricte  tradantur, 
/cservata  singulis  sectis  peculiari  seorsum  etuditione..  Its  cain 
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cum  pueris  agete  pericuksura  ntdf  vidctur."  Tlie  rcUgioa 
difficulty  in  Irish  elementary  education  may  be  said  to  iiave 
been  solved  in  process  of  time  by  the  conversion  of  the  «>«ti~>«i 
system  in  practice,  though  not  in  theory,  into  a  system  strongly 
denomuiational  and  therefore  widely  different  from  llie  des^ 
of  its  founders,  combined  Biblical  instruction  being  discarded, 
and  separate  schools  for  the  moM  part  taking  the  place  oi 
common  schools  for  the  two  creeds.  In  tite  latter  respect  the 
like  tendency  has  been  noted  in  the  fate  of  GcTDaay. 

The  following  are  the  chief  specific  pohits  upon  whidi  the 
Irish  system  of  elementary  education  differs  from  the  ft^gii*!! 

f  inaiiM.— The  state  still  makes  building  grants  to  the  extent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  com.  Such  grants  are  only  made  to  what 
are  called  vested  schools,  that  is  to  say,  schoob  of 
which  the  premises  are  vested  in  trustees  or  in  the 
commissioners  themselves.  The  state  further  pays 
in  the  case  of  all  national  schools  the  entire  coat  of 
maintenance  except  only  the  upkeep  of  the  building,  and  the 
provision  of  books  after  the  exhaustion  of  a  first  free  grant. 

Appointment  and  Payment  of  Teackcn. — For  the  purpose  of 
promotion  the  state  through  its  inspectors  undertakes  the  duty 
of  classifying  the  individual  teachers  in  four  grades,  passage 
from  one  grade  to  another  being  secured  by  examination. 
Appointments  of  teachers  to  schools  are  made  by  the  school 
managers  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commissiODets.  Rigbls 
of  dismissal  are  reserved  to  the  local  managers  and  also  to  the 
commissioners  mdcpendently.  Lastly,  the  teachers'  salaries 
are  now  paid  directly  by  the  slate,  lite  oM  system  of  payment 
by  results  was  abandoned  in  1900,  and  tlie  teacher  is  paid  («) 
a  fixed  salary  according  to  grade,  (V)  a  continued  good  service 
salary  which  may  be  increased  triennially,  (<)  a  fapitathM 
payment. 

Content  Sehoolt. — ^In  addition  to  the  national  schools  supported 
as  above,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  convent  or  monas- 
tery schools  which  receive  capitation  grants  after  the  English 
plan,  but  not  direct  salaries.  There  were  308  such  schools  in 
1908,  with  an  average  attendance  of  70,003.  There  were  also  83 
other  convent  or  monastery  schools  paid  by  personal  salaries 
with  an  average  attendance  of  it, 073. 

Sehoot  AUeaianu  and  Pru  EdneaUtm.—Ttit  Irish  Edacatioa 
Act  189s  provided  for  compulsory  attendance  in  towns  and  for 
the  adoption  of  compulsion  in  other  districts.  In  virtue  of  the 
financial  sections  of  this  act,  which  provided  ao  incrcucd 
grant  for  salaries,  most  lutional  schools  have  become  free. 

Ccneral  Elementary-School  SUtlistict. — In  1908  the  average 
number  of  scholars  on  the  rolls  of  all  the  schools  was  708,992, 
and  tbe  average  daily  attendance  was  494,662,  or  69-8%  a 
compared  with  the  number  on  the  loUs.  As  regards  religious 
denomination,  74-42%  of  the  scholars  on  the  rolls  were  Rooiaii 
Catholics;  28-6%  were  in  schools  attended  by  both  RoniaD 
Catholic  and  Protestant  children  and  71-4%  in  schools  attended 
solely  by  Roman  Catholics  or  solely  by  Protestants.  The  total 
expenditure  on  the  schools  and  trafhing  staffs  was  £f,$9i.ai4. 
of  which  £i,4S>>>39>  equivalent  to  £a,i9a.  3d.  per  scholar,  was 
contributed  from  state  grants,  and  £140,074,  equivalent  10 
3s.  9d.  per  scholar,  from  local  (i.e.  voluntary)  toutccs,  the  rate 
per  scholar  from  all  sources  being  £3,  ss. 

Training  of  Teachers. — Salaried  monitors  are  employed  in 
the  Irish  schools,  but,  unlike  tbe  English  pupil  teachers,  are  not 
explicitly  recognized  as  forming  part  of  the  school  staff.  Tbcre 
are  now  seven  training  colleges,  vis.  one  undenominatiOBal 
college  maintained  by  the  commissioners,  five  Roman  Catholic 
colleges,  and  one  college  in  connexion  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland.  Of  the  scholars  in  the  nndenoni- 
national  college,  73  out  of  3 1 2  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  total 
number  of  students  in  training  was  1 189,  viz.  514  men  and  675 
women.  The  percentage  of  trained  teachers  to  the  total  number 
of  teachers  was  64-7.  A  special  training  college  tor  the  instmc- 
tion  of  teachers  in  Irish  has  been  recognized. 

One  of  the  chief  desiderata  in  Irish  education  is  a  ring^ 
central  authority  for  all  branches  of  education,  elementaiT. 
secondary  (or  "  iateimediata  ")  and  tachnicaL    Then  at*  t«o 
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centnl  authorities  doding  with  leoondaqr  education,  vie  the 
Interaiediate  Education  Board  and  the  Department  for  Agri- 
lTii»»««j  <^'*''*  "x'  Technical  Instruction.  The  Intermediate 
ffgi^l,^  Board  administen  suma  available  under  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act  of  1878  from  the  Irish  Church 
Surplus,  and  also  the  sum  allocated  under  the  Local  Taxation 
Act  i8«o.  Th;  vice  of  the  system  in  the  opinion  of  educational 
experts  lies  in  the  statutory  obligation  to  award  grants  on  the 
result  of  an  individual  examination  of  the  scholars.  As  a  result 
of  the  vice-regal  commission  of  1898,  power  was  taken  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  school  inspection,  though  not  to  dispense  with 
the  individual  examination  as  the  basis  for  the  award  of  the 
grants;  this  measure  of  reform  was  ultimately  carried  out  in 
1909.  The  sum  distributed  in  result  grants  is  about  £50,000 
per  annum. 

Prior  to  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  (Irelaifd) 
Act  1899,  science  and  art  grants  were  administered  by  the 
Science  uid  Art  Department  in  England;  by  this  act  they  were 
transferred  to  the  new  Irish  Department  for  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction.  This  department  makes  block  grants 
to  secondary  schools  in  respect  of  science  and  art  traching,  and 
manual  instruction  or  domestic  economy.  Measures  have  been 
taken  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  duties  of  t]ie  Technical  Depart- 
ment and  the  Intermediate  Board,  and  the  impetus  given  to  the 
teaching  of  experimental  science  by  grants  for  the  erection  of 
laboratories  represents  a  reform  of  undoubted  value  for  higher 
education  in  Ireland,  especially  when  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  enlistment  of  the  local  interest  of  the  technical  education 
committees  in  the  intermediate  schools.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
absence  of  a  reform  of  the  results  system  of  intermediate  grants, 
the  special  subsidizing  of  sdcnce  teaching  has  tended  to  put  an 
undue  premium  upon  this  subject  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest 
of  the  curriculum. 

Ireland  possesses  no  such  system  of  scholarships  tor  assisting 
the  passage  of  scholars  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary 
Khool  as  England  enjoys  as  a  result  of  the  municipalization  of  the 
educational  system.  Nevertheless,  Irish  children  as  a  fact  pass 
much  more  freely  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary  sdwol 
than  is  the  case  in  England  where  social  prejudices  are  stronger. 
The  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  are  usually  organized  in  two 
departments,  primary  and  intermediate,  and  thus  supply  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  the  demand  for  the  cheap  type  of 
lecondaiy  day  school  represented  by  the  municipal  schools  in 
England.  It  must  be  added  that  the  Irish  intermediate  schools 
■repurelydenominational.  Thewidcspreaddemandfor secondary 
education  among  the  people,  to  which  the  report  of  Messrs  Dale 
and  Stephens  bears  witness,  is  a  gratifying  feature  of  Irish  Ufe, 
white  the  recent  establishment  (i9o8)of  the  long-deferred  national 
university,  and  the  perceptible  quickiening  of  intellectual  interests 
throughout  the  country  in  connexion  with  the  Celtic  revival, 
point  to  better  conditions  for  higher  educationand  to  thedcvelop- 
ment  of  a  wider,  deeper  and  truer,  because  more  national,  culture. 

£»|fra4. 

It  was  Justly  observed  by  Sir  Joshua  Tlt<h  (Bi$cy.  Brit.,  roth 
ed.,  xxvii.  p.  655)  that "  the  public  provision  for  the.cducation  of 
the  people  In  England  is  not  the  product  of  any  theory  or  plan 
formulated  beforehand  by  statesmen  or  philosophers;  it  has 
come  into  existence  through  a  long  course  of  experiments, 
compromises,  traditions,  successes,  failures  and  religious  con- 
troversies. What  has  been  done  in  this  department  of  public 
policy  is  the  resultant  of  many  diverse  forces  and  of  slow  evolution 
and  growth  rather  than  of  pure  purpose  and  well-defined  national 
aims.  It  has  been  eHectcd  in  different  degrees  by  philanthropy, 
by  private  enterprise,  by  religious  zeal,  by  ancient  univeraitics 
and  endowed  foundations,  by  municipal  and  local  effort,  and  only 
to*  small  extent  by  legislation.  The  genius — or  rather  character- 
btic  habit — of  the  Ei^ish  people  is  averse  from  the  philosophical 
system,  and  is  disposed  to  regard  education,  not  as  a  science,  but 
as  a  body  of  expedients  to  be  discovered  empirically  and  amended 
tram  tine  to  time  as  occasion  may  require."  Clearly,  then,  the 
English  system  of  public  education,  as  it  results  from  successive 


acts  of  the  administration  and  the  legislature,  b  oUe  wUdt  can 
only  adequately  be  appreciated  in  the  light  of  an  historical 
survey  of  the  various  stages  which  have  led  up  to  it  and  the  social 
conditions  by  which  they  were  detcnnincd.  Thehistoty  of  state 
education  in  England  begins  tardily  in  1833,  wb^  after  a 
generation  of  hesitation  and  controversy  a  beginning  was  made 
upon  an  exceedingly  modest  scale  with  the  system  of  treasury 
grants  in  aid  of  elementary  schools.  The  diverse  forcjes  whith 
were  at  that  date  at  Work  in  the  education  of  the  nation  as  a 
whde,  retarding  state  interference  and  marking  out  the  limits 
within  which  it  was  long  to  be  confined,  derive  their  origin  from  a 
much  remoter  period. 

The  apprenticeship  laws  of  Beniy  VIII.  contain  the  earliest 
genn  of  state  interference.  These  laws  obliged  children  between 
five  and  thirteen  years  of  age  who  were  found  begging  or  idle  to 
be  bound  apprentices  to  some  handicraft  If  the  immediate 
object  was  the  prevention  of  crime  rather  than  education  as  such, 
this  early  legislation  is  at  least  significant  of  the  primary  and 
intimate  connexion  that  exists  between  popular  education  and 
industrial  and  economic  needs.  Yet  in  the  shaping  of  the  educa- 
tional system  the  original  influences  were  religious  rather  than 
economic;  hence  the  importance  of  the  canons  of  i<io4,  laoanm 
which  secured  the  control  of  education  to  the  Estab-  ttikt 
lished  Church.  This  of  course,  was  no  novel  doctrine,  £Vi*> 
but  merely  the  reaffirmation  by  the  Reformed  Church  SJ*"** 
of  the  Catholic  tradition  of  religious  exdusiveness, 
presenting  itself  to  the  mind  of  contemporaries  rather  as  the 
recognition  of  a  national,  that  was  also  a  religious,  duty  than  as 
the  assumption  of  an  ecclesiastical  privilege.  Whatever  mischief 
the  Tudor  statesmen  wrought  by  indiscriminate  destruction  of 
chantries  and  other  foundations  which  combined  educational 
work  with  observances  that  the  new  religion  branded  as  super- 
stitions, however  far  the  English  Reformation  fell  short  of  the 
organized  enthusiasm  for  popular  educatiott  and  culture  that 
marked  the  first  most  vigorous  and  constructive  period  of 
Luthennism  in  Germany,  the  Protestant,  and  especially  the 
Puritan,  spirit  unquestionably  inspired  a  considerable  volume  of 
individual  educational  effort  during  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th 
and  the  first  half  of  the  17th  centuries.  Here,  as  in  Germany, 
the  influence  of  the  Reformation  was  wholly  on  the  side  of 
datsiosm,  the  dead  languages  being  the  key  to  the  theological 
learm'ng  which  was  of  primary  concern  to  the  men  of  that 
theological  age.  The  conception  of  elementary  education  as  a 
system  complete  in  itself  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  was  unfamiliar  at  this  date.  The  earliest  elementary 
schools  were  pctiU  schools,  which  (as  the  name  implies)  weiC 
really  preparatory  departments  of  the  grammar-schocls.  Educa- 
tion in  fact  was  still  regarded  as  the  privilege  of  an  (lite,  but,  as  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  £lite  for  whom  it  was  sought  to  provide,  a 
ladder  to  the  university  by  means  of  the  endowed  schools  so 
numerously  founded  about  this  time  was  an  £lite  of  intellect  and 
not  of  mere  wealth;  the  class  feeling  which  became  so  marked 
a  feature  of  English  higher  education  was  of  much  later  growth. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  ccntiuy  elementary  education 
began  to  differentiate  itself,  partly  by  way  of  reaction  against  the 
unnatural  classicism  of  the  preceding  age,  but  more  site  o/ 
especially  as  the  result  of  the  growth  of  towns  and  the  thmmt' 
creation  of  a  considerable  industrial  population.    At  ay 
the  close  of  the  centuiy  the  moral  evils  attendant  upon  '*""*• 
industrialism  alarmed  the  religious  conscience  and  prompted  on« 
of  the  great  educational  movements  that  stand  to  the  credit  ol 
the  national  church.    In  r699  Dr  Bray  founded  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  movement  thereby 
initiated  may  be  traced  in  the  numerous  "charity"  or  "Bl'ia 
Coat  "  schools  scattered  plentifully  throughout  the  country  and 
especially  in  the  great  centres  of  population.    The  foundation  of 
these  schools,  which  was  pushed  forward  with  vigour  during  the 
eariy  years  of  the  i8th  century,  represents  an  energetic  and  well- 
planned  attempt  to  cope  with  the  social  evU  of  poverty  by 
educational  means.    The  instruction  was  elementary,  the  acholan 
were  clothed  as  well  as  taught  free,  and  the  Khools  in  the  Crat 
instance  were  supported  not  so  much  by  permanent  endowment 
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us  by.  voluntary  cfiart,  so  that  vitb  tbi>  movement  the  voluntary 
system  may  be  said  to  make  its  appearance.  Lastly,  all  these 
philanthropic  e£lorts  weie  inspired  by  a  solid  but  sober  piety 
nurtured  by  a  church  which  came  nearer  than  at  any  other  period 
of  its  history  to  enjoying  the  undivided  allegiance  of  the  people. 
Another  notable  movement  in  connexion  with  the  church  was  one 
confined  to  Wales,  that  of  the  Welsh  "  circulating  schools  " 
established  by  Griffith  Jones  about  1730,  consisting  of  an  organ- 
ized staff  of  schoolmasters  who  went  round  teaching  adults  to 
read  the  Bible  in  Welsh.  In  the  English  rural  parishes  the  com- 
parative religious  unanimity  favoured  the  quiet  development 
of  elementary,  education  in  a  small  way  upon  less  ipecifically 
religious  lines.  Numerous  small  endowments  for  the  element- 
ary education  of  poor  children  were  provided  by  well-to-do 
parishioners;  indeed  to  such  an  extent  did  the  practice  of  making 
charitable  (and  largely  educational)  bequests  increase  that  the 
legislature  intervened  in  the  interest  of  private  inheritance  by 
reviving  the  law  of  mortmain  in  an  act  of  1736.  The  village 
schoolmaster  became  a  feature  of  rural  life,  frequently  enjoying 
a  schoolhouse  provided  sometimes  by  endowment  and  sometimes 
even  directly  by  the  parishioners  at  the  cost  of  the  rate  levied  by 
the  vestry,  but  more  often  aided  only  by  a  little  stipend  from  an 
endowment  for  teaching  poor  children,  and  eking  out  an  always 
scanty  subsistence  by  the  fees  of  such  paying  scholars  as  be  could 
succeed  in  getting  together. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  the  emergency  of  the 
industrial  revolution  evoked  a  fresh  religious  effort  upon  a  more 
jl^  highly  organized  scale  in  the  shape  of  the  Sunday- 

Saatv  school  movement,  which  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
aettoi  educational  contribution  of  the  Evangelical  revival 
■•''•™**' Robert  Raikes,  the  founder  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  established  his  first  Sunday  school  in  •1782.  The  idea  of 
the  Sunday  school  did  not  originate  with  Raikes;  among  earlier 
pioneers  in  this  field  were  John  Wesley,  who  held  Sunday  classes 
at  Savannah  in  1737;  Thcophilus  Lindsey  at  Catterick  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  about  1769;  Hannah  Ball  at  High 
Wycombe  in  1760;  and  Jenkin  Morgan  near  Llanidloes  in 
1770.  Sunday  schools,  too,  had  been  founded  in  England  by 
Joseph  Alleine,  the  Puritan  Father,  in  the  I7lh  century,  and 
in  Catholic  Italy  and  France  by  St  Charles  Borromeo  and  Jean 
Baptiste  de  la  Salle  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  respectively. 
Nevertheless,  in  virtue  of  his  achievement  in  organization, 
Raikes  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  English  Sunday 
school.  The  peculiar  value  of  the  Sunday-school  system  in  its 
early  days  lay  in  the  combination  of  secular  with  religious 
instruction;  in  .many  cases  the  school  was  held  on  Saturday  as 
well  as  Sunday,  and  its  restriction  to  the  one  day  or  two  days  was 
due  to  the  prevalence  of  child  labour  under  stress  of  the  great 
industrial  expansion.  With  better  economic  condil  ions  and  with 
the  development  of  day  schools  the  Sunday  schools  gradually 
became  restricted  in  function  to  purely  religious  instruction. 
Even  with  this  limitation  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  Sunday- 
school  organizations  of  the  various  churches  still  deserve  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  educational  assets  of  the  nation,  and  as 
agencies  both  of  religious  instruction  and  of  general  culture  they 
may  tend,  under  modern  educational  and  reli^ous  developments, 
to  play  an  increasingly  important  part. 

At  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  the  development  of  industry 
and  the  social  unrest  which  followed  the  French  Revolution 
jt«w  combined  to  bring  home  to  the  public  mind  the  liced 
wmtf  of  of  a  national  system  of  day  schools.  Unfortunately, 
Lmatjititr  just  at  this  moment  the  revival  of  Nonconformity  as 
aai^w  the  result  of  the  religious  vitality  of  the  Evangelical 
•/(te  movement  shattered  the  religious  peace  of  the  early 
ftigioM  Hanoverianperiodand  divided  tbenationoncenaoreinto 
coatro-  hostile  camps,to  which  class  distinctions  lent  additional 
**  bitterness.  The  famous  controversy  between  Andrew 

Bell  and  Joseph  Lancaster  and  their  respective  followers  in  the 
opening  years  of  the  t^tb  century  served  to  define  the  Rligious 
difTiculty  substantially  in  the  form  in  which  it  exists  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century  for  the  present  generation.  Both  these 
remarkable  men  conceived  independently  the  idea  of  a  national 
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s)-stem  of  popular  education  upon  i  voluntary  basis;  both 
concurred  in  extoUing  the  merits  of  the  monitorial  system, 
which  each  claimed  to  have  originated.  The  contn>vei«y 
between  them,  begun  upon  personal  grounds,  resolved  itsdf 
into  a  national  contest  of  rival  principles  of  religious  teacbing. 
Lancaster  as  a  yoimg  Quaker  schoolmaster,  confronted  with 
pupils  drawn  from  various  religious  bodies,  planned  his  religious 
instruction  upon  the  lines  of  doctrine  common  to  all  the  orthodox 
Christian  denominations.  Thus  he  is  the  father  of  the  unde- 
nominational religious  teaching  which  later  formed  the  basis 
of  the  Cowper-Temple  compromise.  But  whereas  the  Cowpei- 
Temple  clause  is  purely  negative  in  form  and  so  seems  to  point 
to  an  undogmatic  religion,  the  Lancaslerian  teaching  was 
essentially  positive  and  dogmatic  within  its  limits.  In  1805 
Mp  Trimmer  opened  the  attack  upon  Lancaster's  system  with 
a  work  bearing  the  expressive  title  of  j(  Comparalne  View  of  tju 
New  Plan  of  Education  promulgated  by  Mr  Joseph  Lancaster 
and  of  the  System  of  Christian  Instruction  founded  by-  our  Fore- 
fathers for  the  initiation  of  the  young  members  of  the  BslaUisied 
Church  in  the  Principles  of  the  Reformed  Religion.  The  chnrtfa 
as  a  whole  refused  to  co-operate  in  religious  teaching  upon  the 
basis  of  a  common  Christianity,  and  joined  issue  with  Lancaster 
and  his  Whig  and  Nonconformist  foUomng  not  merely  upon 
the  question  of  the  exclusion  of  dogmatic  formularies,  but 
also  upon  the  question  of  the  control  of  whatever  religious  teach^ 
ing  should  be  given.  In  fact  the  vital  question  at  this  period 
was  whether  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  were  to  control 
the  national  education.  The  religious  issue  was  prominent  in 
connexion  with  the  remarkable  attempt  at  legislation  made 
by  the  Whig  statesman  Mr  Whitbread  in  his  Parochial  ScHools 
Bill  of  1807.  As  originally  introduced,  the  bill  proposed  to  make 
it  compulsory  on  parochial  vestries  to  levy  rates  for  the  support 
of  schools  for  teaching  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The 
compulsory  provisions  were  dropped  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  the  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  mainly  on  the  ground 
that  it  did  not  place  education  on  a  religious  basis  or  su6fidently 
secure  control  to  the  minister  of  the  parish.* 

The  failure  of  the  liberal  proposals  of  Whitbread,  and  tlie 
strength  of  the  Dissenting  opposition  to  any  settlement  on  purely 
church  lines  (such  as  that  advocated  by  Bell  in  1808  p,^,^, 
for  establishing  schools  under  the  control  of  the  (to**/ 
parochial  clergy),  rendered  recourse  to  voluntary  effort  '_*^'^* 
inevitable.  In  1808  the  Royal  Lancasterian  Society  ■"••'^ 
was  formed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Lancaster,  the  name  being 
afterwards  changed,  owing  to  personal  difficulties  due  to  the 
wayward  character  of  Lancaster,  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.  In  the  following  year  the  National  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the 
Established  Church  throughout  England  and  Wales  was  formed, 
with  Bell  as  its  superintendent.  In  voluntary  effort  on  a  grand 
scale  the  church  easily  outdistanced  her  opponents,  and  in  1831 
the  National  Society  was  able  to  show  that  there  were  in  all  over 
13,000  schools  in  connexion  with  the  church,  of  which  6470  were 
both  day  and  Sunday  schools,  having  a  total  attendance  of 
409,000. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  voluntary  school  system  was 
no  doubt  greatly  facilitated  by  the  monitorial  plan  of  teach- 
ing, upon  which  Bell  and  Lancaster  equally  relied. 
Probably  the  first  idea  of  utilizing  the  older  pupils 
to  teach  the  younger  presented  itself  independently 
to  Lancaster  in  the  Borough  Road  and  to  Bell  in  Madras.  The 
monitorial  plan  never  rested  upon  any  educational  theory; 
it  was  simply  a  makeshift,  a  rough-and-ready  expedient  for 
overcoming  the  practical  difficulty  caused  by  the  dearth  oi 
competent  teachers.  Historically  it  is  important  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  pupil-teacher  system  which  so  long  formed  the 
exclusive  basis  of  the  English  elementary  system. 

Meantime  a  further  political  move  was  attempted  by 
Brougham,  who  included  educational  reforin  among  his  multi- 
farious aciivitie&  In  1816  he  procured  the  appointment  of  a 
general  commissiMi  of  inquiry  into  endowed  charities.  The 
labours  of  this  great  inquisition  lasted  for  twenty  years  and  M 
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M  the  rdbnnation  o(  many  case*  ot  tbate  or  waste  o<  wealthy 
endowment*,  and  eventually  to  the  estebKthment  of  the  Charity 

CommJMion  inii853.  In  i8>e  Braogbam  introduced  a 
if'"'"  Kmarkable  bill  which  ptopoeed  to  makethemagistiBtcf 
Bnawtmm.  >°  qiurte^  Misiona  the  rating  authority,  to  reqiiiie 
'  teacben  to  be  membeia  of  the  Chofch  'of  England 
and  to  be  appointed  upon  a  certificate  fcom  the  parochial  clergy- 
man, and  on  the  other  hand  to  prohibit  religious  formubmes  and 
to  cmilSne  reUgious  instruction  to  Bible  reading  without  comment. 
The  bill  naturally  failed  through  the  opposition  of  the  Diasentera, 
and  served  only  to  accentuate  the  religious  impasse. 

In  1833  the  Whig  government  which  passed  the  Reform  Bill 
placed  on  the  Estimates  a  sum  of  £20,000  for  public  education, 

thus  initiating  the  system  of  the  annual  grant  voted  by 
^^a^    parliament  and  dispensed  under  regnlation*  framed 

by  administrative  act.  The  grant  of  1831  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  treasury  and  not  by  a  special  department, 
under  certain  conditions  laid  down  by  treasury  minute  of  August 
30,  1833.  The  chief  of  these  were  that  grants  were  confined  to 
the  erection  of  school  buildings,  and  were  to  be  administered 
only  through  the  National  and  the  British  and  Foceign  School 
societies;  there  was  a  provision  lor  aiidil,  but  no  condition 
of  inspection. 

In  1839  Lord  Melbourne's  government  by  means  of  an  order 
in  council  established  a  separate  education  office  under  the  style 
B,utli,^  of  the  Committee  of  Coundl  on  Education,  and  the 
awafor  sum  voted  by  parliament  was  hicseased  to  £39,000. 
SUM-  The  original  intention  of  the  government  was  to  estab- 
'''^  lish  a  state  normal  school  or  training  college  as  the 
'""'"•  foundation  of  a  national  system  of  education.  Un- 
fortunately this  design  had  to  be  abandoned  in  view  of  the 
religious  difficulty,  with  the  result  (so  fruitftil  in  controversy 
at  the  prescBt  time)  that  the  training  of  elementary  teachers 
was  left  in  private  handj  and  became  a  stronghold  of  the  volun- 
tary and  denominational  interests.  In  view  of  the  limited 
resources  placed  at  their  disposal  by  parliament,  the  Committee 
of  Council  were  at  first  compelled  to  confine  their  assistance  to 
capital  grants  in  aid  of  the  provision  of  school  buildings,  but  in 
the  distribution  of  the  money  three  important  conditions  were 
at  once  imposed.  In  the  first  place,  the  continuing  right  of 
inspection  was  required  in  all  cases;  secondly,  promoters  were 
obliged  to  conform  to  a  fixed  standard  of  structural  efficiency; 
thirdly,  the  building  must  be  settled  upon  trusts  permanently 
securing  it  to  the  education  of  poor  children. 

By  the  minute  of  August  ro,  r840,  the  Committee  of  Council 

concluded  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  concordat  with  the 

__  church.    Under  this  minute  no  appointment  was  to 

^ESTSt'  *"*  '"*'''  *>'  *">'  person  to  inspect  scboob  m  connexion 

rtinn^        with  the  Church  of  England  without  the  concurrence 

of  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  and,  what  seems 
itdl  more  extraordinary  to  modem  ideas,  any  such  appointment 
was  to  be  revoked  should  the  arohbishop  at  any  time  withdraw 
his  concunence.  The  Inspectors  were  charged  with  the  duty 
of  inspecting  religious  teaching,  but  under  instructions  to  be 
framed  by  the  archbishop,  and  their  reports  were  to  be  trans- 
mitted in  duplicate  to  the  archbishop  and  the  bishop  for  the 
information  of  these  authorities.  Further,  the  general  instruc- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  Council  themselves  were  to  be  com- 
municated to  thii  archbishop  before  being  finallj^  sanctioned. 
The  march  of  events,  and  in  particular  the  altered  financial 
relations  between  the  state  and  the  voluntary  managers  brought 
about  by  the  institution  of  maintenance  grants,  soon  tendered 
this  concordat  obsolete,  but  it  remains  historically  important 
as  showing  bow  at  the  outset  the  denominational  principle  was 
recognized  and  fostered  by  the  state. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  Committee  of  Council  was  the 
promulgationof  asetof  model  trusts  deeds,  one  or  other  of  which 

applicants  for  building  grants  were  required  to  adopt 
2J2,        for  the  settlement  of  their  school  premises.    The 

necessary  conditions  were  the  permanent  appropriation 
of  the  site  to  purposes  of  education,  and  the  permanent  right  of 
government  inspection;  it  must,  however,  be  noted  that  this 
vm  t6* 
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latter  right  was  generally  limited  in  term  to  the  inspection 
provided  for  by  the  minute  of  August  to,  ifi40.  A  conscience 
dauae  was  not  obligatory,  and  indeed  was  only  offered  in  the 
limited  form  of  exemption  from  instruction  in  formularies  and 
attendance  at  Sunday  school  or  public  woiship.  A  more  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  promote  public  control  by  ttieaiu  <A  trust  deeds 
in  1846  led  the  Committee  of  Council  into  a  controvetsy  with  the 
National  Society  which  eztetided  over  a  period  of  three  years, 
turning  chiefly  upon  the  numagement  clauses  and  the  question  of 
appeals,  and  resulting  in  compromises  which  constituted  a  fresh 
concordat  with  the  church.  In  point  of  fact,  the  tnanagement 
clauses  proved  to  be  of  Uttle  practical  cotisequence,  save  in  a  few 
controversial  cases,  until  the  act  of  1902,  which  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  them  once  more  into  prominence  in  connexion  with  the 
con^tution  of  statutory  bodies  of  foundation  managers.  The 
act  of  1902  also  dealt  specifically  with  two  other  points  arising 
upon  the  old  trust  deeds,  viz.  the  control  of  religious  instruction 
and  the  appeal  to  the  bishop  in  reUgious  questiotis.  Special 
facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  bind  for  school  purposes  were 
afforded  to  limited  owners  by  the  School  Sites  Acts  of  1841  and 
subsequent  years.  The  landed  gentry  responded  with  great 
public  spirit  to  the  call  thus  made  upon  their  generosity  by  the 
state,  with  the  result  that  the  vast  majority  of  ruial,  and  many 
urban,  parishes  were  freely  endowed  with  sites  for  elementary 
schools. 

The  Grammar  Schoob  Act  of  1840,  which  was  passed  to  deal 
with  the  case  of  the  decayed  "  grammar  "  (i.<.  classical)  school* 
which  abounded  throughout  the  country,  belongs  to  the 
bistoryof  elementary  ratberthanaeoondary  education.    JJJJJJ^ 
It  expressly  empowered  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where   j^aiut, 
the  endowment  was  itisufficient  for  a  clastical  school,  to 
substitute  subjects  of  useful  learning  analogous  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  original  trusts.    As  a  result  of  this  act  a  considerable 
number  of  ancient  endowments  wen  reorganized  so  as  to  afford 
an  improved  elementaiy  instead  of  on  inefficient  classical 
education,  and  the  schemes  made  under  the  act  constituted 
an  early,  but  not  very  successful,  experiment  in  the  direction  of 
higher  elementary  schools. 

In  1843  the  Comnutteeof  Coundl  dedded  to  make  grants  in  aid 
of  the  erection  of  normal  schools,  or  training  colleges    _ 
in  connexion  with  the  National  Sodety  and  the  British    JJjJJ* 
and  Foreign  School  societies,  thus  marking  the  definite    ^u^ 
abandonment  of  the  provision  of  training  cdkges  to 
voluntary  effort. 

In  1846  an  important  step  forwards  was  taken  ia  the  foondk- 
tion  of  the  pupil-teacher  system.  The  regulations  of  this  year 
inaugurated  annual  maintenance  grants  in  the  form  of 
stipends  for  apprenticed  pupil  teachera  receiving  a 
prescribed  course  of  instruction  under  the  head  teacher, 
and  a  lower  grade  of  stipendiary  monitora  in  scboob 
where  such  instraction  could  not  be  provided.  These  regulations 
inaugurated  the  system  of  Queen's  Scholarships  to  assist  pupil 
teachers  to  proceed  to  a  training  college;  they  also  established 
capitation  grants  for  the  support  of  such  colleges,  and  annual 
grants  to  elementary  schoob  under  government  inspection  of 
from  £t5  to  £30  in  aid  of  the  salary  of  every  trained  teacher 
emplcqred.  Provision  was  at  the  same  time  made  for  retiring 
peiisions  to  elementary  teacben. 

Down  to  t847  state  aid  was  confined  to  two  rdi^otts  categoric* 
of  schosb:  those  giving  specifically  Chureh  of  Engbnd  tfeadiing, 
and  those  in  connexion  with  the  British  and  Foreign . 
School   Sodety  giving  simple  Bible  teaching.    To^^^jf" 
facilitate  the  recognition  of  other  denominational  ^mm 
schools  the  Committee  of  Coundl  hi  1847  issued  a  WtiUrm—. 
minute  dispensing  schoob  not  connected  with  the*^J'^ 
Established  Church  from  inqtriries  coiKerning  their  ^^j,,,^ 
religious  condition,  and  in  the  same  year  state  aid  was 
extended  to  Wcsleyan  and  Roman  Catholic  Khoob.    The 
settlement  of  model  trust  deeds  gave  occasion  for  each  of  these 
two  great  religious  bodies  to  negotiate  a  kind  of  concordat  with 
respect  to  school  management,  and  the  Roman  CathoDr  ' 
only  settled  after  a  controversy,  liiiular  to  that  wUc' 
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with  the  National  Society,  as  to  the  limits  of  ecclesiaitical 
authority.  Jewish  schools  Received  letognition  in  1851  npoo 
condition  that  the  Scriptuics  of  the  Old  Testament  should  be 
daily  read  in  them. 

During  the  middle  yean  of  the  cientuiy  various  unsuccessful 
legislative  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  national  system  of 
^^  elementary  schools  upon  the  basis  of  rate-aid.    These 

^12^.  attemptsbeganwiththeeducationdausesofSirRobert 
Feel's  Factory  Bill  of  184a,  and  were  renewed  in  a 
Kries  of  bills  from  1853  to  i8s7i  of  which  one  set  was  introduced 
by  Lord  John  Russell  on  behalf  of  the  Whig  government,  whilst 
a  second  was  promoted  by  an  organisation  called  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  COouaittee  on  Education,  in  the  denominational 
interest,  and  a  third  set  by  an  organization  called  the  Lancashire 
(afterwards  theNational)PubUc  Schools  As8ociation,in  the  secular 
interest.  The  only  one  of  these  attempts  which  calls  for  notice 
here  is  the  bill  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  (called  the 
Borough  Bill,  on  account  of  its  being  restricted  to  municipal 
borou^is)  in  1853,  and  forming  part  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
legislative  and  administrative  reform  of  which  a  portion  was 
actually  carried  into  effect.  The  bill  as  a  measure  for  elementary 
education  was  supplemented  by  an  administrative  system  of 
capitation  grants  for  rural  areas.  The  gavemment  scheme  also 
comprised  a  measure  dealing  with  the  administration  of  charitable 
trusts  (which  took  shape  as  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act  1853),  the 
constitution  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  university 
reform  upon  the  lines  recommended  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
commissions.  The  Borough  Bill  left  it  optional  with  municipalities 
to  adopt  the  act.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  school 
committee,  one  half  of  whose  members  might  be  non-members  of 
the  coundl.  The  schod  committee  was  merely  given  power  to 
assist  existing  voluntary  schools  out  of  the  rates.  No  provision 
was  made  for  public  control  beyond  the  requirement  of  audit; 
the  sole  condition  as  to  religious  instruction  was  the  acceptance  of 
a  conscience  clause. 

The  failure  of  the  Borough  Bill  did  not  affect  the  new  system  of 
capitation  grants  which  was  introduced  by  minute  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  dated  April  2,  1853.  These  grants 
fjjJS*'*  were  fixed  at  a  scale  varying  from  3s.  to  6s.  per  head, 
''~™  payable  upon  certain  conditions,  of  which  the  most 
important  were  that  the  school  must  be  under  a  certifi- 
cated teacher,  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  children  must  pass  a 
prescribed  examination.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
several  fresh  bills  introduced  in  1855  by  the  government,  the 
church  party  and  the  secular  party  respectively  amplifying  the 
proposals  previously  brought  forward,  the  capitation  grant  was, 
by  minute  of  January  16, 1856,  extended  to  urban  areas.  As  in 
the  case  of  (dl  the  early  grants,  the  regulations  governing  the 
distribution  of  the  capitation  grants  were  framed  upon  the 
principle  that  subventions  of  public  money  must  be  met  by  local 
funds  derived  from  voluntary  contributions,  endowments  and 
school  fees;  thus  Jthe  basis  of  the  denominational  system  as 
fostered  by  the  state  at  this  stage  was  one  of  financial  partnership. 
In  1856  a  purely  administrative  bill  was  passed,  establishing 
the  office  of  vice-president  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  as  a  minister  responsible  to  parliament. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
was  transferred  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Com- 
nitteeof  Councfl. 

The  progress  of  state-aided  education  during  this  period  may 
be  measured  by  the  increase  of  the  annual  parliamentary  grant, 
__  which  rose  from  £30,000  in  1839  to  £100,000  in  1846, 

*JJ2^  £150,000  in  i8st,  £396,000  in  1855,  and  £663,400  in 
,1,^  1858.   'This  expansion  was  viewed  with  misgiving 

by  the  friends  of  the  denominational  system,  and  by 
the  strong  individualist  school  of  that  day,  who  upon  wider 
grounds  clung  to  the  old  ideal  of  voluntary  initiative.  These 
sections  combined  with  the  advocates  of  further  state  interven- 
tion to  pnss  for  a  commission  of  inquiry,  and  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  John  PaUngton  (the  eminent  Conservative  educationist 
who  was  rc^xinsible  for  the  denominational  bills  of  the  'fifties) 
a  rayal  commissioa  was  appointed  in  1858,  under  the  chairman- 


ship of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  popnlar 
education  in  England,  and  to  consider  and  report  what  measures, 
if  any,  were  required  for  the  extension  of  sound  and  cheap 
elementary  instruction  to  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  Report 
of  the  Newcastle  Commission,  issued  in  1B61,  contains  an  ex- 
haustive account  of  the  existing  condition  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, and,  with  due  allowance  for  the  grave  defects  revealed, 
and  in  particular  the  glaring  inefficiency  of  the  niunerous  little 
private-venture  achoola  kept  by  "  dames "  and  othcn,  the 
graphic  picture  drawn  by  the  commissioners  constitutes  a 
striking  tribute  to  the  sterling  qualities  of  self-help  and  religious 
earnestness  which  were  so  characteristic  of  the  eariy  Victorian 
period.  It  was  found  that  in  round  numbers  about  2  joo,ooo 
children  were  attending  day  schools,  the  proportion  to  population 
being  i  in  7,  as  compared  with  i  in  9  in  France,  i  in  8  in  Holland, 
and  1  in  6  in  Prussia,  where  education  was  compulsory.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  this  number  only  r,675,aoo  were  in  public  schools 
of  all  kinds,  only  1,100,000  in  schools  liable  to  inspection,  and- 
91 7,000  in  schools  receiving  annual  grant.  The  re»ilt  was  that 
only  one  child  in  every  twenty  was  attending  a  school  whose 
efficiency  could  be  in  any  way  guaranteed  by  the  state.  In 
the  constructive  portion  of  their  work  the  comments  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  commissioners  refiected  the  prevailing  per- 
plexity of  the  public  mind.  A  consistent  individualistic  minority 
considered  that  the  annual  grant  should  be  withdrawn  altogether, 
and  that  any  furth«  state  aid  should  be  confined  to  building 
grants,  which  they  would  concede  not  as  desirable  in  themselves 
but  as  necessitated  out  of  considerations  of  fairness  to  the  parishes 
that  had  not  yet  received  such  aid.  The  commissioners  as  a 
body  rejected  free  and  compulsory  education  in  view  of  the 
religious  difficulty  and  upon  general  grounds  of  individualistic 
principle.  Of  the  religious  difficulty  itself  the  commisuonets 
had  some  wise  words  to  say  which  hold  good  in  substance  at  the 
present  time.  In  their  judgment  the  considerable  evidence  they 
had  amassed  conclusively  proved  that  the  religious  difficulty 
originated  with  the  managers,  promoters  and  organizers  of  the 
schools,  and  not  with  the  parents  themselves;  yet  the  indifferent 
or  comparatively  passive  attitude  of  the  people  nowise  materially 
diminished  the  practical  difficulty  of  introducing  a  comprehensive 
system,  since  it  was  not  with  the  body  of  the  people  but  with 
the  founders  and  supporteis  of  schools  that  legislators  would 
always  have  to  deal.  In  view  of  the  solution  adopted  in  t9o> 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Newcastle  Commissioners  deliber- 
ately rejected  the  parish  as  unfit  to  be  taken  as  the  unit  of 
elementary  education  upon  the  groimd  that  management  by 
parochial  ratepayers  must  tend  to  be  illiberal  and  niggardly, 
bent  upon  economy  of  the  rates  to  the  detriment  of  educational 
interests;  accordingly  they  recommended  the  constitutioa  ^ 
county  boards  (which  in  the  absence  of  elective  councils  must 
needs  originate  with  quarter  sessions)  clothed  with  power  to 
levy  a  rate  for  the  aid  of  existing  voluntary  schools. 

The  one  definite  achievement  of  the  Newcastle  Commission 
was  the  famous  system  of  payment  by  results,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  excited  a  keener  and  more  prolonged 
controversy  than  any  other  measure  of  a  purely  ^J^^ 
educational  character.  Impressed  by  the  defects  of 
the  existing  teaching,  the  comroissioneis  reported  that  there 
was  only  one  way  of  securing  efficiency,  and  that  was  to  institute 
a  searching  examination  by  competent  authority  of  every 
child  in  every  school  to  which  grants  were  to  be  paid,  with  tlie 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  indispensable  elements  of 
knowledge  were  thoroughly  acquired,  and  to  make  the  pfospects 
and  position  of  the  teacher  dependent  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  results  of  this  examination.  Thus  the  commissioners 
hoped  to  counteract  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  crying 
defect  of  the  existing  training  college  system,  vix.  that  it  tended 
mainly  to  adapt  the  young  schoolmaster  to  advance  his  higher, 
rather  than  to  thoroughly  ground  bis  junior,  pupils.  They 
recognized  that  to  raise  the  character  of  the  children,  both 
morally  and  intellectually,  was  and  must  always  be  the  hi^iest 
aim  of  education,  and  they  were  far  from  desiring  to  supoisede 
this  by  any  plan  of  amereezamination  into  the  more  mechanical 
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mik  of  demmUiy  cdocttfen,  the  reiding,  writing  uid  arith- 
metic ot  young  diildren;  but  tliey  thought  tliat  the  importance 
ot  this  tnunisg,  which  mutt  be  the  foundation  of  all  other 
teaching,  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and  that  there  was  justice  in  the 
common  complaint  that  while  a  fourth  of  the  scholars  were 
really  taught,  three-fourths  after  kaviog  school  forgot  everything 
they  had  leanit  tiiere. 

Mr  Lowe  (Lord  Sherbrooke)  as  vice-president  of  the  Committff 
of  Council  (1859-1864)  adopted  the  S)^tcm  of  payment  by  results 

hi  what  became  famous  in  history  as  the  Revised  Code, 
cSk        issued  in  1862  and  so  railed  berauae  it  was  a  revision 

of  the  minutes  and  regulations  of  the  Committee  of 
CbunctI,  which  were  first  collected  and  issued  in  the  form  of  a 
code  in  r86o.  The  Revised  Code  provided  for  the  payment  of  a 
grant  of  4s.  upon  the  old  principle  and  a  further  grant  of  not 
more  than  Ss.  upon  the  result  of  examhation.  Mr  Lowe  dedared 
of  the  system  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  if  it  was  costly 
It  should  at  least  be  efficient;  and  if  it  was  inefficient  it  should 
at  least  be  cheap."  In  fact,  it  proved  to  be  cheap;  the  grant 
fell  from  £8rj,4oo  in  t86i  to  ;C636,8oo  in  1865.  The  upholders 
of  the  existing  system  denounced  the  Revised  Code  as  an  un- 
deserved slight  upon  the  voluntary  managers,  and  even  as  a 
breach  of  faith  with  the  great  religious  denominations.  On 
purely  educational  grounds,  which  need  not  be  here  re- 
capitulated, it  was  at  once  viewed  with  misgiving  by  many 
authorities,  including  Matthew  Arnold.  To  meet  objections, 
some  modifications  were  introduced  in  the  code  under  the 
Conservative  government  in  1867.  The  system  of  paying  grant 
upon  the  result  of  individual  ftamination  of  the  scholars  was  not 
finally  abolished  till  1904. 

The  years  immediately  preceding  tSjo  were  occupied  with 
discussion  and  preparation  for  the  great  legislative  measure  for 
-  .  which  the  time  was  now  felt  to  have  arrived.  Good 
lagg  pw  work  was  done  in  this  direction  by  the  Select  Committee 
ttmiaaiy  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1866,  over  which  Sir 
a/fmT'    •^°'"'  P*'''"*'""'  presided.     For    reasons  connected 

with  die  political  situation  of  the  moment  this  com- 
mittee never  reported,  but  the  mhiutes  of  evidence  and  the 
draft  report  prepared  by  Sir  John  Pakington  contained 
much  valuable  material  in  the  way  of  criticism  of  the  existing 
system  and  suggestion  for  the  coming  settlement;  in  particubr 
the  draft  report  insisted  upon  the  incvitablencss  of  an  education 
rate.  In  r86S  the  Conservative  government  brought  in,  but  did 
not  proceed  with,  an  education  bill  deliberately  discarding  the 
principle  of  rate-aid  on  the  ground  that  it  would  destroy  voluntary 
contributions  and  gradually  starve  out  the  denominational 
schools.  In  1867  and  again  in  1868  Mr  Bruce  (afterwards  Lord 
Abcrdare),  Mr  W.  E.  Forster  and  Mr  Algernon  Egcrton  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  measure  of  1870.  As 
redrafted  in  1S68  the  bill  of  Mr  Bruce  and  his  coadjutors  proposed 
a  universal  system  of  municipal  and  parochial  rating  with 
liberty  for  voluntary  schools  to  unite  themselvies  to  the  rate- 
aided  system  under  their  existing  management,  subject  to  the 
acceptance  of  a  conscience  clause.  The  bill  also  proposed  to 
empower  town  councils  to  co-opt  outsiders  upon  their  education 
committees. '  Thus  both  in  the  principle  of  co-optation  and  in 
the  extension  of  rate  aid  to  schools  not  under  public  control 
the  bill  of  these  Liberal  statesmen  in  1868  anticipated  certain 
controverted  features  of  Mr  Balfour's  Education  Act  of  igo>. 
In  the  meantime,  in  the  country  the  Education  League,  originated 
at  Birmingham,  was  carrying  on  a  propaganda  in  favour  of  free 
secular  schools,  whilst  the  Education  Union,  formed  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  league,  urged  a  settlement  upon  the  old 
lines.  As  a  concession  to  the  popular  feeling  against  secubrism, 
the  league  proposed  to  alk>w  Bible  reading  without  doctrinal 
exposition.  Thus  opinion  was  sufficiently  focussed  to  enable 
Mr  Gladstone's  administration  in  1870  to  undertake  the  com- 
prehensive measure  of  educatioDal  reform  for  which  the  country 
had  had  to  wait  so  long. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  bore  in  every  respect 
the  marks  of  compromise.  As  Mr  Forster  explained  in  introduc- 
ing the  bill,  the  object  of  the  government  was  "  to  complete 


mm. 


the  vohutary  system  and  to  fiD  up  gaps,"  not  to  sup|)lant  it. 
To  this  end  the  Education  Department  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  there  was  in  every 
parish  a  deficiency  of  public  school  accommodation, 
and  provision  made  for  the  formation  of  school  boards 
in  every  school  district  (f.e.  parish  or  municipal  borough) 
requiring  further  pubUc  school  accommodation.  Such  accom- 
modation might  consist  either  of  public  elementary  schools  as 
defined  by  the  act,  or  other  schools  giving  efficient  and  suitable 
elementary  education.  The  definition  of  public  elementary 
school  contamed  in  section  7  of  the  act  is  still  in  force.  Shortly, 
a  public  elementary  school  is  a  school  subject  to  a  conscience 
clause  entitling  scholars  to  complete  exemption  from  all  religious 
instruction  and  observance  whatsoever.  Any  religious  instruc- 
tion or  observance  in  the  school  must  be  either  at  the  beginning 
or  .the  end  of  the  school  meeting.  The  school  must  also  be  open 
at  all  times  to  the  government  inspectors  and  must  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  in  order 
to  obtain  an  annual  parliamentary  grant.  InthesameconaexioD 
an  important  change  was  made  in  the  conditions  of  jnspectloii 
by  declaring  that  it  should  be  no  part  of  the  duties  of  the  in- 
spector to  inquire  into  reUgious  instruction,  whilst  a  later  section 
of  the  act  provided  that  no  parliamentary  grant  should  be  made 
in  respect  of  any  religious  instruction. 

Three  important  changes  were  made  in  the  measure  during 
its  passage  through  parliament.  As  at  first  proposed,  (i)  the 
school  boards  were  not  to  be  directly  elected  by  the  ratepayers, 
but  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  town  council  or  the  vestiy. 
(2)  These  nominated  boards  were  empowered  either  to  provide 
schools  themselves  or  to  assist  existing  public  elementary 
schools,  provided  that  such  assistance  Was  granted  on  equal 
terms  to  all  such  schools,  upon  conditions  to  be  approved  by  the 
Education  Department.  Thus  the  school  board,  if  it  exercised 
the  option  of  assisting  denominational  schools,  would  have  been 
obliged  to  assist  all  or  none.  (3)  With  regard  to  its  own  schools, 
the  school  board  was  to  settle  the  form  of  religious  instruction. 
These  proposals  raised  serious  opposition  in  the  country,  and 
when  the  committee  stage  of  the  bill  was  reached  two  funda- 
mental changes  were  made  in  the  policy  of  the  bill.  In  the  first 
pbce,  as  Mr  Gladstone  put  it,  the  government  bad  decided 
"  to  sever  altogether  the  tie  between  the  local  board  and  the 
voluntary  schools."  In  Ueu  of  the  suggested  rate-aid  they 
proposed  an  increased  grant  from  the  treasury,  that  Is  to  say, 
the  voluntary  schools  were  left  standing  as  state-aided  schools 
under  private  management,  side  by  side  with  the  new  rate- 
supported  schools. 

Next,  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction  in  the  board 
schools  was  determined  upon  an  undenominational  basb  by  a 
provision  which  has  become  known  to  history  after 
the  name  of  its  author,  then  Mr  Cowper-Temple,  €***?* 
as  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  (section  14  of  the  act),  ^", 
directing  that  "  no  religious  catechism  or  religious 
formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomiiution 
shall  be  taught  in  the  school."  The  clause  was  not  intended 
to  exclude  doctrinal  exposition,  and  was  in  fact  a  compromise 
not  merely  between  absolute  secularism  and  denominationalism, 
but  between  denominationalism  and  the  view  of  those  who  would 
have  the  Bible  read  without  note  or  comment.  The  Apostles' 
Creed  as  a  symbol  common  to  all  denominations  of  Christiana 
was  held  by  Mr  Forster  (at  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Gladstone) 
not  to  be  excluded  under  the  Cowper-Temple  cbuse.  The  result 
was  the  establishment  in  the  schools,  upon  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Joseph  Lancaster  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  common  Protestantism  of  the  English 
nation;  and  though  Mr  Disraeli  urged  that  a  religion  without 
formularies  was  in  fact  a  new  religion,  and  tb^t  in  leaving  its 
exposition  to  the  teachers  we  were  creating  a  new  sacerdotal 
class,  the  Cowper-TempIc  compromise,  notwithstanding  its  in- 
herent want  of  logic,  stood  the  test  of  experience  for  more  than 
a  generation  against  the  consistent  denominationalistson  the  one 
hand  and  the  party  of  secular  education  on  the  other.  It  is 
unportant  to  observe  that  the  act  of  1870  left  the  giviog  of 
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idigiom  instrnctkm,  whether  fii  volnauiy  schoob  (in  which  its 
indiuion  might  be  assumed  a*  of  course)  or  in  board  schools, 
purely  permissive.  In  practice  it  was  only  in  Wales  that  Khool 
boards  a>niled  themselves  to  any  extent  of  the  liberty  to  abstain 
from  giving  religious  instruction ,  and  this  comparative  secularism 
of  Wales  certainly  argued  no  lack  of  religious  life  among  the 
people. 

The  third  change  in  the  bill  was  the  substitution  of  the  ad  hoc 
school  board  for  the  munidpally  appointed  board  originally 
proposed,  a  change  which  commended  itself  in  view  of  the  special 
difficulty  presented  by  the  case  of  London.  These  boards  were 
elected  by  the  system  of  cumulative  voting  under  which  each 
elector  had  as  many  votes  as  there  were  candidates  to  be  elected, 
with  liberty  to  give  all  his  votes  to  one  candidate  or  to  distribute 
them  amongst  the  candidates  as  he  thought  fit.  This  system  was 
much  criticized  as  being  unduly  hvourable  to  minorities,  whose 
representation  it  was  devised  to  secure;  it  continued,  however, 
until  the  supersession  ol  ike  ad  koc  authorities  by  committees 
of  the  county  and  urban  councils  under  the  act  of  190a. 

School  boards  were  empowered  not  only  to  acquire  sites  for 
schools  under  powers  of  compulsory  purchase,  but  also  to  take 
transfers  of  existing  voluntary  schools  from  their  managers. 
The  section  which  enables  managers  to  transfer  schools  to  the 
school  board  or  local  education  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
board  or  coundl  schools  freed  from  religious  trusts  unquestion- 
ably marks  an  important  inroad  by  the  state  upon  the  sanctity 
of  trusts.  Thus  though  the  act  of  1870  did  not  itsdf  introduce 
the  prindple  of  compulsory  transfer,  it  formed  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  proposals  in  this  direction  which  were  the  basis  of 
the  unsuccessful  bills  of  igo6  and  1908.  The  act  of  1870  did  not 
introduce  either  direct  compulsory  attendance  or  free  education, 
but  it  took  a  distinct  step  forward  in  each  direction  by  eiuibling 
school  boards  to  frame  by-laws  rendering  attendance  compolsocy, 
and  also  to  pay  the  school  fees  in  the  case  of  poverty  of  the  parent. 

The  policy  of  compromise  between  the  two  systems  of  voltm- 
tary  and  rate-established  schools  was  carried  out  in  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  future  supply  of  schools.  On  the  one  hand, 
building  grants  were  continued  temporarily  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  apph'ed  (as  voluntary  managers  alone  could  apply) 
before  the  31st  of  December  1870.  On  the  other  hand,, the 
Education  Department  was  authorized  to  refuse  parliamentary 
grants  to  schools  established  In  school  board  districts  after  the 
passing  of  the  act  if  they  thought  such  schools  uimecessary. 

The  following  figures  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  progress 
made  under  the  act  of  1870.  In  the  year  1870  there  was  acoom- 
Pi^gnn  modation  in  inspected  day  schools  for  about  3,000,000 
mmttritt  children;  the  avenge  attendance  was  i,r68,ooo,  and 
a^*'  the  number  on  the  books  about  1,500,000.  It  was 
"^  oomputed,  however,  that  there  were,  exclusive  of  the 

well-to-do  danes,  at  least  1,500,000  children  who  attended  no 
school  at  aD  or  schools  not  under  inspectioo.  In  i8;'6  accom- 
modation had  been  provided  for  nearly  3,500,000,  and  of 
the  1,500,000  new  pbces  nearly  two-thirds  were  provided  by 
voluntary  agendes.  "  These  voluntary  agendes,"  says  Sir  H. 
Craik,  "  had  received  grants  in  aid  for  about  one-third  of  the 
schools  they  had  built,  the  grants  defraying  about  one-fifth  of 
the  cost  of  the  aided  schools."  On  the  other  band,  the  growth  of 
school  boards  was  rapid  and  continuous,  notwithstanding  the 
permissive  character  of  the  act  and  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  voluntaryists  to  keep  pace  with  the  new  demands.  In  1872, 
9,700,000  of  the  population  were  under  school  boards,  and  of 
these  8,142,000  were  under  by-laws;  in  1876  the  numbers  were 
respectively  11,500.000  and  10,400,000^  In  the  same  period 
the  annual  grants  increased  from  £894,000  in  1870  to  £1,600,000 
in  1876. 

The  devdopment  evidenced  by  the  above  6gures,  and  in 
particular  the  fact  that  5a  %  of  the  population  were  subject  to 
by-laws,  enabled  Mr  Disraeli's  government  in  1876 1» 
^J^  take  a  notable  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  universal 
direct  compulsion.  The  act  of  1876  embodied  the 
dedaratiim  that "  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  parent  of  every  child 
to  csuia  such  child  to  leocive  effident  demeataiy  instmction  io 
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reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  if  such  parent  fail  10 
perform  such  duty  be  shall  be  liable  to  such  orders  and  penalties 
as  are  provided  by  the  Act ";  next,  it  rendered  an  employer 
liable  to  a  penalty  who  took  into  his  employment  a  diild  under 
the  age  of  ten  years,  or  a  child  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fourteen  years  who  had  not  obtained  the  required  certificate  o{ 
profidency  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  or  of  previous 
attendance  at  a  ceftified  effident  school.  In  order  to  complete 
the  machinery  for  compulsion,  the  act  directed  that,  in  every 
district  where  there  was  no  school  board,  a  scfaod  attendance 
committee  should  be  appointed  by  the  kKal  authority.  The 
law  as  to  school  attendance,  resting  upon  this  and  subsequent 
enactments,  b  complicated  and  in  some  details  obscure.  The 
subject  was  dealt  with  in  the  report  of  an  inter-departmenlal 
committee  in  1909,  who  recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
partial  exemptions  permitted,  and  the  raising  of  the  age  o{ 
exemption  to  13. 

In  1880  Mr  Munddhi,  as  vice-president  of  the  Coundl  in  Mr 
Ghulstone's  administration,  passed  a  short  act  which  made  the 
framing  of  by-laws  cranpulsiry  upon  sclKxd  boards  and 
school  attendance  committees,  thus  completing  the 
system  of  imiversal  direct  compulsion.  Under  the  acts 
of  1876  and  1880  the  average  attendance  increased  from  2,000,00a 
in  1876  to  3,500,000  in  1878  and  4,000,000  in  1881;  in  tenns  of 
percentage  to  population,  8-o6  in  1876,  9-60  in  1878,  and  10-69 
in  1881.  In  the  last-mentioned  year  the  annual  grant  rose  to 
£2,300,000,  having  more  than  doubled  in  the  decade. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  1880  the 
education  question  entered  upon  a  new  phase.  The  cotmtiy  was 
now  possessed  of  a  national  system  of  dementaty  fp, ,  ,^| 
education,  in  the  sense  that  provision  was  made  for  mtmttt 
the  supply  of  effident  schools  and  for  compulsory  *^;y 
attendance.  The  question  of  free  education  was  '*'"''"■ 
brought  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  by  the  adoption  of 
universal  compulsion,  but  as  yet  it  was  advocated  only  by  a  small 
political  group  of  pronounced  coUectivist  tendcndes.  Whilst 
opinion  was  maturing  on  this  topic,  there  began  to  force  itself 
upon  the  public  mind  the  vastly  more  difficult  problem  of 
combining  the  two  systems  of  voluntary,  denominational,  state- 
aided  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  public,  undenominational, 
rate-supported  schools  on  the  other.  From  the  denominationa] 
point  of  view  the  problem  presented  itself  as  that  of  a  burden 
imposed  and  a  danger  threatened  in  ever-mcrcasing  degree  by  the 
competition  of  the  board  schools,  a  competition  that  was  fdt  not 
so  much  by  direct  rivalry  of  school  with  school  as  indirectly  by 
the  steady  raising  of  the  standard  of  efficiency  with  respect  lo 
buildings,  equipment,  salaries  of  teachera  and  educational 
attainment  which  inevitably  resulted  from  the  establishment  of 
authorities  with  power  to  draw  upon  the  rates.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  purely  educational  point  of  view,  it  was  seen  that 
the  dual  system  tended  in  practice  to  an  iUidt  but  almost 
inevitable  recognition  of  two  standaids  of  eSdency,  the  lower 
being  conceded  to  voluntary  schools  in  consideration  of  thdr 
comparative  poverty.  Experience,  too,  of  the  shortcomings  of 
small  country  school  boards  was  beginning  to  confirm  the  qiis- 
gtvings  entertained  long  before  by  the  Newcastle  Commissioncis 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  entrusting  autonomous  powers  to  the  parish, 
when  the  reform  of  local  government  by  the  creation  of  popularly 
dected  county  authorities  turned  attentioo  once  more  to  the 
question  of  organizing  education  upon  a  county  basis. 

In  1887  a  royal  commission  under  the  presidency  of  Viscount 
Cross  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  educalioa 
acts.    The  labours  of  thjs  commission  produced  a     ctan 
thorough  discussion  of  the  educational  problem  in  all     ririMii 
its  aspects,  political,  administrative,  scholastic  and     f^ 
religious.    For  any  clear  recommendations  with  regard     ^*'' 
to  the  reorganization  of  education  generally  the  moment  was  not 
opportune,  inasmuch  as  the  conunission  just  preceded   the 
establishment  of  the  new  county  authorities  and  the  powca 
with  respect  to  instruction  other  than  elementary  which  parlia- 
ment was  shortly  to  confide  to  them  under  the  Technical 
toitniction  Act*.    Nevertheless  the  report  of  the  majority  of  th* 
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oominisriaaeti  pointed  mmiliUkabljrtoiiuditlieiiilntionulopted 
in  tlie  act  ot  190a,  and  tlidr  definite  recommendation  tiiat  volun- 
Uiy  adiooli  tlioald  be  accorded  late-aid  witiiout  tlw  imposition  of 
tlie  Cowper-Temple  dame,  served  as  the  lusis  of  tliat  legislation. 
The  commission  bron^t  into  strong  relief  the  opposing  ctincnts 
of  thought  in  educational  politics,  the  majority  leport,  repiesent- 
ing  the  principles  of  denondnationalism,  behig  balanced  by  a 
strong  minority  report  embodying  the  views  of  those  who  looked 
for  pcogna*  along  the  Unet  of  the  aduoi-boaid  system.  Taken 
logeth^,  the  two  reports  form  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
difficulties  which  still  in  the  main  beset  public  education  in  this 
country. 

Of  tlie  developments  which  followed  the  Cross  report,  it  is 
convenient  to  mehtion  in  the  first  place,  out  of  chronological 
seijuence,  the  practical  establishment  of  free  education 
^^l^by  the  act  of  rSgi,  not  by  the  absolute  prohibitioa  of 
Actini,  Kbool  fees  but  by  the  device  of  a  special  grant  pay- 
able by  parliament  b>  Ken  of  fees,  called  the  fee  grant. 
The  result  of  this  legisUtion  and  of  subsequent  administrative 
action  wi*  to  place  free  education  within  the  reach  of  every 
child,  fees  being  retained  (with  few  exception!)  otdy  where  some 
instruction  of  a  higher  elementary  type  was  given. 

The  establishment  of  county  councils  by  the  Local  Government 
Aa  1888  introduced  a  new  faaor  which  was  destined  to  exert  a 
determining  influence  upon  subsequent  devekipments 
of  public  education.  In  the  first  place,  it  at  once 
(*«■•*-  rendered  poasible  the  partial  and  expeihnental  pro- 
'•—"nr-  vision  for  higher  educatk)n  attempted  by  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts,  which  affected  secondary  education  as  well  as 
technical  education  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  In  order  to 
understand  the  state  of  secondary  education  at  this  period,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  back  to  the  lint  attempts  made  to  deal  with 
secoodaiy  education  a  generation  earlier. 

In  1861 ,  that  is  to  say,  neatly  thirty  yean  after  the  sute  began 
to  concern  itself  with  elementary  education,  the  first  step  in  the 
way  of  intervention  in  what  is  now  called  secondary  or 
intermediate  education  wis  taken.  Iiy  the  appointment 
of  aroyal  oommissian,  presided  over  by  LordOarendon, 
•*»■ "»  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  nine  of  the  chief 
endowed  schools  in  the  country,  viz.  Eton,  Winchester,  West- 
minster, Charterhouse,  St  Patil's,  Merchant  Taykns,  Harrow, 
Rugby  and  Shrewsbury.  The  report  of  this  commission  led  to  a 
sUtute,  the  Public  Scboob  Act  of  tS&i,  which  introduced  certain 
reforms  in  the  administratioo  of  seven  of  these  schools,  leaving 
the  two  great  London  dayacboob,St  Paul's  andMerchant  Taylors, 
outside  its  operation.  The  results  achieved  were  seen  to  be 
important  enough  to  call^or  a  further  and  much  wider  Inquiry. 
Accordingly  in  1864  the  Scbods  Inqiiiiy  Commission  was 
appointed  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Taunton  to  inquire  into 
fniif  all  the  schools  wUch  had  not  been  included  either  in 
/esity  the  commission  of  i86t  or  the  Popular  Education  COm- 
Cimml^  mission  of  1858.  It  included  several  men  of  eminent 
*S^..  distinction,  such  as  Dr  Temple  (afterwards  archbishop 
"  "'  of  Canterbury),  Mr  W.E.Forster,  Dean  Book,  and  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote;  and  it  was  aiagobrly  fortunate  in  its  staff  of 
assistant  commissioners,  among  whom  were  numbered  Mr  James 
Bryce,  Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Joshua) 
FItcli.  It  thoroughly  explored  the  field  of  secondary  education, 
discussing  sll  the  problems,  administrative  and  pedagogic,  which 
the  subject  presents,  and  "  its  luminous  and  exhaustive  report  " 
(to  quote  the  words  of  Mr  Bryce's  Commissian  of  1894)  remains 
the  best  introduction  to  the  problem  of  public  secondary  educa- 
tion in  England.  Theexistenceof  numerous  and  frequently  very 
wealthy  endowments  arising  from  private  benefactions  and 
bequests  has  at  all  times  been  a  feature  In  education  as  in  other 
departments  of  En^ish  social  life.  In  the  organisation  of 
secondary  education  in  particular,  private  endowments  have 
played  ai>d  continue  still  to  play  a  part  which  cannot  be 
paralleled  in  any  other  country.  This  drcumstaace  has  un- 
doubtedly resulted  in  a  great  econony  of  resources,  though  in 
mimerous  instances  the  difficulties  ocouioned  by  the  haphaiard 
Astiibutioo  of  endowments  and  the  local  jealousies  farvaitebly 
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aroused  by  any  attempt  to  icidjtnt  thdr  aicas  to  modern 
conditions  have  obstructed  useful  reform  and  proved  a  source  ol 
misdirected  and  wasted  effort.  AtthedateoftheSchooIsInquiry 
Commission  the  state  of  the  andent  endowments  was  largely  one 
of  abuse.  Very  many  endowments  intended  for  advanced 
education  were  applied  for  instruction  of  a  purely  elementary 
character,  and  that  of  an  inferior  kind;  indeed  the  possession  of 
an  endowment  in  a  rural  locality  not  infrequently  operated  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  state-aided  school.  The 
evidence  showed  that  the  proportion  of  scholars  in  the  country 
grammar-schools  who  were  receiving  some  tincture  of  the  classical 
education  intended  by  the  fouiiders  was  steadily  decreasing,  and 
nothing  had  been  done  to  being  the  curriculum  into  harmony  with 
the  actual  needs  of  the  time.  No  doubt  a  small  iiite  of  classical 
scholars  were  sent  to  the  older  universities  by  these  schools,  but  in 
the  main  they  wcie  in  a  feeble  and  decadent  state,  giving,  more  or 
less  inefficiently,  an  education  wholly  unsuited  to  the  wants  of 
the  class  to  whom  they  ministered.  In  addition  to  the  general 
inelasticity  of  the  curriculum,  the  special  evils  from  which  the 
granmar-sdioob  suffered  were  the  want  of  effective  governing 
bodies  and  the  freehold  tenure  of  the  headmastetships. 

The  conunission  was  singularly  successful  in  bringing  about 
the  reform  of  these  abuses,  its  report  being  immediately  followed 
in  t869  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  which  was  based  Badow4 
upon  its  recommendations  snd  conferred  upon  a  special  Stbtdt 
commission  (united  in  1874  with  the  Charity  Com-  *"' 
mission)  very  wide  and  drastic  powers  of  reorganizing  »*'•'*• 
andent  endowments.  A  direction  for  extending  the  benefits  of 
endowments  to  girls  did  much  to  assist  the  movement  for  the 
secondary  education  of  girls.  Tie  Endowed  Schools  Acts 
186^1874  introduced  modifications  of  importance  and  general 
interest  into  the  law  of  tmsts.  Under  the  existing  rules  of  the 
court  of  dumcery,  which  rules  were  also  binding  upon  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  educational  endowments  were  generally  treated, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  as  subject  to  a  trust 
forinstructioninthedoctrinesoftheChurchof  England.  Under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  the  presumption  is  reversed,  and 
ancient  trusts  are  treated  as  free  from  denominational  restrictions, 
save  in  virtue  of  express  conditions  imposed  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  founder.  The  result  was  that  in  framing  schemes 
for  the  reorganization  of  andent  endowed  schools  the  com- 
missioners found  themselves  able  to  treat  the  majority  of 
cases  ss  undenominationaL  In  such  cases  the  general  practic* 
was  to  direct  that  instruction  should,  subject  to  a  strict  consdence 
dauae,  be  given  in  the  prindples  of  the  Christian  faith;  this 
provision  corresponded  in  a  way  to  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  in 
elementary  education,  with  the  important  distinction  that  it 
was  positive,  not  negative,  and  did  not  exdude  spedal  doctrinal 
instruction. 

Besides  the  teoonuncDdations  for  the  reform  of  endowed 
schools,  to  which  substantial  effect  was  given  directly  or  in- 
directly  by  means  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission  abo  submitted  proposals  2*J^ 
for  the  general  administrative  organization  of  a  system  ctmmst 
of  secondary   education.    They  recommended   the  •too'iyio 
establishment  of   three  authoritiea — (r)   a  central  f*^i*r 
authority; (a) atocalorprovindal authority, represent-  "l*"**^ 
ing  the  connty  or  a  group  of  ^mmties,  with  a  certain  ^H^^J^ 
jurisdiction  both  in  proposing  schemes  for  the  reforgi 
of  endowed  schools  in  their  area  (such  ss  that  afterwards  con- 
ferred upon  the  joint  education  conunittees  under  the  Welsh 
Intermediate   Ediucation    Act),    and   in    administering  these 
schools;    and  (3)  a  central  council  of  education  charged  with 
examination  duties.    Further,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  levd 
of  proprietary  and  private  schools  by  offering  them  inspt-ction 
and  examination  and  by  establishing  a  system  of  school  registra- 
tion.   Lastly,  in  order  that  the  supply  of  public  secondary  schools 
might  not  be  dependent  upon  endowments,  it  wss  proposed  to 
confer  upon  towns  and  parishes  powers  of  rating  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  schools.    For  these  proposals  as  a  whole  the  time 
was  not  ripe.    The  bill  of  t869  ss  originally  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commolit  attempted  to  give  effect,  with  some  variationa. 
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la  one  d  these  tnggntmt,  nundjr,  tbat  for  the  acatioa  of  > 
centnl  coqpdl,  but  nrigmnm  of  pultamoitary  time  made  it 
necessary  to  drop  this  part  of  the  measure;  the  result  was  that 
the  plan  of  the  commissionera  was  only  half  carried  out.  Nevcr- 
theksa,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  and  wealth  of  endowments, 
the  work  accomplished  was  sufficient  to  exert  a  coosideraUe 
influence  upon  tlw  secondary  education  of  the  coontry.  Thus 
in  1895  Mr  Bryce's  Commissiaa  was  able  to  report  that  sfhemea 
onder  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  had  been  made  for  903  endow- 
ments in  England,  exdnding  Wales  and  Monmouth,  leaving 
only  546  endowments  out  of  the  total  of  1448  endowments  in 
England  known  to  be  subject  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
which  had  not  felt  the  reforming  hand  of  the  commissiaaen.  The 
total  income  of  the  endowments  known  to  be  subject  to  the  En- 
dowed Scbods  Acta,  and  therefore  available  for  purposes  of 
secondary  education,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Secondary 
Education  Commission  (still  bx  rgog  the  latest  available  source 
of  complete  information),  was  in  1895  about  £735,000  gross. 

Twenty  years  after  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  the 
cteatton  by  the  Local  Government  Act  in  1888  of  the  repre- 
Ttchttal  lentative  and  popalar  county  authorities  of  which  the 
Imntm^  need  had  been  felt  by  reformers  alike  in  secondary  and 
flu  Atf  elementary  education,  tendered  the  first  slep'in*  the 
^^*  direction  of  the  munidpalisation  of  secondary  instruc- 

tion at  last  possible.  In  1889  the  Technical  Instruction  Act 
(extended  in  some  particulars  by  an  act  of  1891)  empowered 
the  councils  of  counties,  boroughs  and  urban  districts  to  levy 
a  rate  (not  exceeding  a  penny  in  the  pound)  for  the  support  or 
aid  of  technical  or  manual  instruction.  Comparatively  few 
councils  were  prepared  to  resort  to  their  rating  powers,  but 
progress  under  these  acts  was  greatly  bdlitated  by  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act  of  1890,  which  mentioned 
t»..|ii«ir«l  instruction  as  one  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  imperial 
contribution  paid  to  local  authorities  in  respect  of  the  beer  and 
spirit  duties  might  be  applied.  By  virtue  of  the  very  liberal 
interpretation  given  to  technical  instruction  by  these  acts  the 
financial  assistance  afforded  under  them  was  extended  to  cover 
the  whole  field  of  mathematical  and  physical  science,  as  well  as 
modem  languages. 

The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  Acted  as  an  agency  in 
the  development  of  seGoad»ry  education  upon  the  same  lines  as 
,  ^  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  administering  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  which  was  gradually  extended  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  literary  studies  as  well  as  the 
scientific  and  mathematical  subjects  to  the  promotion 
of  which  it  was  primarily  dire(^ed.  Thus  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  local  resources  available  under  the  Techni- 
cal Instruction  Act  and  the  imperial  grant  administered  by 
the  department  was  gradually  to  develop  a  national  system  of 
secondary  education  with  a  mariud  bias  on  the  side  of 
physical  science. 

An  undoubted  stimulus  was  given  to  secondary  education  in 
the  great  centres  of  industry  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
■ta/hmo  '9'''  <=<°tory  hy  the  rise  of  the  new  univeisity  colleges, 
•fanr  among  which  must  be  reckoned  those  established 
■>/v«riaOr  expressly  for  women.  In  the  main  the  influence  of 
allttn.  t],e^  Qs^  institutions  made  for  a  non^dassical  and 
scientific  type  of  curriculum  in  the  popular  secondary  schools. 

At  the  sapie  time,  the  pressure  of  the  school  boards  influenced 
tecondaiy  education  hi  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  ele- 
mentary schools  were  found  to  act  as  feeders  for 
*"''JJ*fJ  schools  of  a  higher  type,  and  the  idea  of  the  "  educa- 
t^rtt,  tional  ladder  "  began  to  phiy  a  leading  part  in  plans 
for  the  organization  of  national  education.  It  was 
leen  that  thens  must  be  schoob  to  which  the  more  advanced 
tchohirs  could  pass  from  the  public  elementary  schools,  and 
■cholarshipa  to  assist  such  scholars  to  continue  their  education 
in  this  wsy.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  recognised  that  to  provide 
adequately  for.  the  further  education  of  public  elementary 
schoUrs  a  new  type  of  school  was  required.  Thus  there  came 
into  being  through  the  initiative  of  the  great  school  boards 
what  wan  known  as  higher-grade  elementary  schools.    Thest 


wen  icaOy  seeoadaiy  adhools  of  the  Aird  grade,  and,  as  the 
Commission  OB  SecaodaryEducatioa  observed,  the  school  boards 
simply  stepped  m  to  fill  the  educational  void  which  the  Schoob 
Inqnity  Commisaiooers  had  proposed  to  fill  by  schools  o{  that 
name.  Thehappyobscurityof  die  legal  defimtion  of  eteaentary 
education  left  these  schools  free  to  develop  during  the  long  years 
of  the  neglect  of  seooiulary  education  by  the  state,  and  when  in 
i9or  the  famous  judgment  in  the  test  case  of  Ra  v.  Cocktrtom 
pronounced  them  to  be  illegal,  it  was  at  once  reoognized  that 
the  legislatute  must  without  delay  step  in  to  secure  the  educa. 
tional  work  which  the  undoubtedly  correct  principles  tA  judioal 
interpretation  bad  placed  in  jeopardy. 

Such  were  the  agencies  at  work  in  the  domain  of  seooodaiy 
education  when  in  1894  a  royal  commission  was  appointed 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr  Bryce  to  inquire  into  this  t,„^f^„ 
branch  of  education.  The  terms  of  reference  excluded  fifti  iiim 
elementary  education,  and  the  report  may  be  taken  '"mn"* 
as  embodying  the  views  of  that  sdiool  of  educarional  'J!!; 
statesmen  who  held  that  progress woidd  best  beattained 
by  keeping  elementary  and  secondary  education  entirely  separate 
for  purposes  of  local  administration,  the  parish  being  regarded 
as  the  natural  unit  for  elementary  and  the  county  for  secondary 
education,  a  topic  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert  in  cm- 
nexion  with  the  act  of  190s.  Hie  principal  recommendations 
of  the  commission  were:  (t)  the  unification  of  the  rxisling 
central  authorities,  viz.  the  Department  of  Science  and  Ait, 
the  Charity  Commission  (so  far  as  it  dealt  with  educational 
endowments),  and  the  Education  Department,  in  one  central 
office,  and  the  establishment  of  an  educational  council  to  advise 
the  minister  of  education  in  certain  professional  matters;  (>) 
the  establishment  of  local  authorities,  to  consist  of  committees 
of  the  county  councils  with  coopted  elements;  (3)  the  forroalion 
of  a  register  of  teachers  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of 
professional  training,  and  a  system  of  school  registration  upon 
the  basis  of  inspection  and  examination.  The  first  of  these 
recommendations  was  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Education 
Act  r899,  as  mentipoed  i)eIow,  and  under  the  same  act  an 
attempt  was  made  to  giva  some  effect  to  the  third-named  object, 
which,  though  it  unfortunat^y  fell  short  of  success,  may  serve 
as  a  point  of  departure  for  further  efforts.  The  realizati<»i  of 
the  second,  and  the  most  important,  of  the  recommendations 
was  deferred  till  190a,  when  it  was  brought  about  as  a  part  of  a 
wider  reorganisation  of  the  educational  system. 

The  religious  difficulty  in  elementary  education  durmg  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  report  of  Mr  Bryce's  Com- 
mission in  189s  once  more  reached  an  acute  stage,  and 
this  circumstance  was  immediately  uq/avoursUe  to  a 
resolute  handling  <rf  educational  problems  as  such, 
public  attention  being  largely  concentrated  upon  the 
demand  of  the  supporters  of  voluntary  schools  fot 
relief  from  the  growing  financial  burden  which  was  laid  upon 
them  by  that  steady  raising  of  the  standard  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  above.  In  1896  sn  endeavour  was  made  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  voluntary  managers  by  means  of  a  bil) 
introduced  by  Sir  John  Gorst  on  behalf  of  the  Conservative 
government.  This  bill  with  its  provision  for  a  special  aid 
grant  to  be  administered  by  county  education  authorities, 
which  were  to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  school  boards,  repr^ 
sented  a  kind  of  compromise  between  the  systems  of  1870  and 
rgoi.  It  encountered  opposition  in  all  quarters  and  was  «nih- 
diawD.  In  1897,  however,  the  position  of  the  dcnomiuatioBSl 
schools  was  strengthened  by  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  which 
provided  for  a  special  aid  grant  of  five  shillings  per  head  of  tbt 
scholars  in  average  attendance  in  these  schools. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  any  comprehensivi 
treatment  of  the  education  question,  partial  effect  was  given 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Secondary  Education  ft^uttt 
Commission  by  the  Board  of  Education  Act  of  1899,  nfm  warn 
which  abolished  the  oflke  of  vice-president  of  the  ^' 
council,  united  the  Department  of  Saence  and  Art  with  "** 
the  Education  Department  in  one  central  office  imder  the  tith 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  with  a  president  and  parliamentary 
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secretary;  and  provided  for  the  transfer  to  this  board  of  the 
powers  of  the  Charity  Conunissioners  in  relation  to  educational 
endowments;  also  for  the  association  with  the  board  of  a  con- 
sultative committee,  consisting  as  to  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  persons  qualified  to  represent  the  views  of  nuiversity  and 
other  bodies  interested  in  education,  for  the  purpose  (i)  of 
framing  a  register  of  qualified  teachers,  and  (>)  of  advising  the 
Board  of  Education  upon  any  matters  refened  to  the  committee 
by  the  board.  The  administrative  reorganization  of  the  Educa- 
tion Office  was  completed  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  act 
of  1903,  when  a  tripartite  division  was  adopted  to  correspond 
with  the  three  branches  of  education  with  whidi  the  Board 
of  Education  is  concerned,  viz.  dementaiy,  secondary  and 
technological. 

No  law  of  recent  yean  has  excited  an  acuter  or  more  prolonged 
controvert  than  the  Education  Act  of  1901,  and  amid  the  dust 
Att  or  °'  religious  and  political  strife  it  is  not  easy  for  con- 
JM2,  temporaries  to  view  it  objectively  and  in  its  true 

proportions.  Nevertheless,  considered  historically, 
the  act  becomes  intelligible  as  the  product  of  the 
forces,  partly  religious  and  partly  educational,  which  have  been 
already  described.  The  immediate  impulse  for  this  measure 
must  be  sought  in  the  agitation  that  during  the  preceding 
decade  had  been  gathering  force  among  the  adherents  of  the 
Established  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  for  equality  of 
finandal  treatment  as  between  voluntary  and  board  schools. 
It  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  constructive  statesmanship 
of  the  Conservative  party  that  it  availed  itself  of  an  ecclesiastical 
agitation  to  take  an  important  step  forward  in  the  organization 
of  national  education.  The  difficulty  inherent  in  such  a  measure 
was  the  admitted  difficulty  of  securing  public  control,  as  a  neces- 
sary concomitant  of  public  maintenance,  without  jeopardizing 
or  destroying  the  special  religious  character  of  the  voluntary 
schools.  The  act  of  1902  sought  to  solve  this  problem,  so 
difficult  of  solution  under  democratic  conditions,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  division  of  financial  responsibility  justifying  a 
corresponding  division  of  control  between  the  voluntaty  managers 
and  the  local  authority.  The  constitution  of  the  local  authority 
to  be  charged  not  only  with  the  delicate  duty  of  participating 
in  the  dual  control  of  the  voluntary  public  elementary  schools, 
but  also  with  the  responsible  task  of  coordinating  public  higher 
with  public  elementary  education,  presented  features  of  contro- 
versy only  less  formidable  than  the  purely  religious  question 
itself.  Boldly  reversing  the  settlement  of  i8;o,  the  act  of  1902 
abolished  the  parochial  school  boards,  and  with  them  the  system 
of  tti  hot  election,  and  made  the  county  councils,  already  seised 
of  technical  and  secondary  education  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts,  the  local  authorities  for  all  forms  of  education, 
thus  reverting  to  the  solution  propounded  by  Conservative 
statesmanship  in  the  middle  period  of  the  19th  century  and 
endorsed  by  an  important  memorandum  contributed  by  Lord 
Sandford  (formerly  permanent  secretary  of  the  Education 
Department)  to  the  report  of  the  Cross  Commission.  The 
luiquestionable  niggardliness  and  inefficieiKy  of  many  small 
country  school  boards,  which  had  been  foretold  by  the  prescience 
of  thcNcwcastle  Commissioners,  constituted  the  chief  educational 
argument  for  the  selection  of  the  wider  area  so  far  as  the  interests 
of  elementary  education  alone  were  concerned.  On  Che  other 
hand,  experience  has  shown  that  in  the  rural  districts  agamst 
the  undoubted  gain  h  general  efficiency  there  must  be  set  a 
certain  loss  on  account  of  the  decay  of  lo<al  and  personal  interest 
consequent  upon  the  centralization  of  authority  in  the  hands  of 
the  county  councils.  Accoimt,  too,  must  be  token  of  the  com- 
parative heaviness  with  which  a  uniform  county  rate  is  apt  to 
press  upon  sparsely  populated  agricultural  parishes,  especially 
in  counties  which  include  considerable  industrial  districts. 
Notwithstanding  these  minor  drawbacks,  it  may  be  said  that 
upon  the  whole  the  best  opinion  has  endorsed  the  policy  of  1902 
with  respect  to  the  area  of  administration.  At  any  rate  it  has 
htea  necessary  to  recogiffze  the  impracticabili^  of  disestablishing 
the  strongly  organized  provincial  authorities  which  the  act 
brought  into  being,  and  proposals  for  amendment  in  this  par- 


ticular have  been  confined  to  scJumes,  favoured  in  principle  tgr 
all  parties,  for  securing  some  measure  of  decentralization  and 
delegation  of  powers  calcuUted  to  restore  and  stimulate  local 
interest  without  derogating  from  the  financial  and  administrative 
responsibility  of  the  county  council. 

Hie  principal  provisions  of  the  act  of  1902  may  be  nuunarixed 
as  follows:— 

Part  I.  Local  Educatioo  Authority.    The  council  of  every  county 
and  of  every  county  borough  is  the  local  education     .^   . 
aurhority  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  !.#.  for  both  higher    ^^ 
and  elementary  cducatioij,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ele-     ^IL--- 
mcntary  education  autonuraouspowcraaFecomerredupon    -#  JT/^ 
boroughs  with  a  population  of  over  10,000,  and  urban    zJ^. 


districts  with  a  population  of  over  Tojooa  l\i). 

Part  II.  Higher  Education.  "The  L-E^  Qocal  education 
authority)  shall  consider  i  he  educational  needs  of  their  oiea  and  take 
such  steps  as  seem  to  them  desirable,  after  consultation  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other 
than  elementary,  and  to  promote  the  senmil  co-ordination  of  ail 
forms  of  education."  For  this  purpose  the  application  of  the  money 
received  by  the  local  authority  under  the  Lool  Taxation  (Customs 
and  Excise)  Act  1H90,  heretofore  optional,  is  made  compulsory,  and 
power  is  given  to  levy  a  rate  which  in  the  case  of  a  county  is  not 
to  exceed  two  pence  in  tli^;  pound,  or  such  higher  mte  as  the  county 
council  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Govenunent  Board  may  fix 
(i  2).  Concurrent  powers  are  given  to  the  coundls  of  non-county 
bciroughs  and  urban  districts,  with^the  limit  of  a  penny  rate  (I  3>. 
Acouncil  must  not  require  any  particular  form  of  religious  instruction 
or  observance,  but  the  u^tial  conscience  clause  in  schools,  colleges, 
or  hostels  provided  b^  t]ie  council  is  modified  by  a  provision  for 
facilities  for  any  pnrticuLir  religious  instruction  to  be  given  at  the 
request  of  parents  of  scboUrs  at  such  times  and  under  such  conditions 
as  the  council  think  desirable,  otherwise  than  at  the  cost  of  the 
council  (I  4). 

Part  III.  Elementary  Education,  (t)  Powers  and  duties.  School 
boards  and  school  attendance  committees  are  abolished  and  their 
po.vot-  a  id  duties  arc  tmnsfenrd  to  the  L.EJV.,  who  are  also  to  be 
fe^|)ollsibie  fur  and  have  tiie  coiurd  of  all  secular  instruction  in 

'\r  clempnTarv  schools  not  nrovidcd  bv  them  (i<). 

itary  schools 


public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  them  (|s). 
(3)  Management  of  schools,  (a)  For  public  elcinenl 

? "'  ■' 


council  ■cboqji "): 

vis.  four 

or  urban 

!  may 


^jjovidcd  by  the  L.E.A.  (now  ofhcially  styled      

(l)  in  counties,  there  is  to  be  a  body  oi  nz  managen. 
appointed  by  the  county  council  and  two  by  the  borougn 
district  council,  or  parish  council  or  parish  meetinff  as  the 
be,  called  in  the  act  the  minor  local  authority;  (3)  in  DOD-oounty 
areas,  the  L.E.A.  (being  the  borough  or  urban  district  council)  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  appoint  a  body  of  man^en  consisting  ch  such 
number  as  they  may  determine  (|  6  [i]). 

(2>)  For  schools  not  provided  by  the  L.E.A.  (voluntary  schoob)  the 
act  directs  that  there  shall  be  a  bocly  of  tax  managers^  of  whom  four 
are  to  be  "  foundation  managers,"  and  two  are  to  be  app<»nted  aa 
follows:  in  counties,  one  by  tnc  L.ILA.  and  one  by  the  minor  local 
authority,  and  in  autonomous  boroughs  or  urban  districts  both  by 
the  borough  or  urban  district  coundr((6(2]).  Directions  for  the 
api)ointmcnt  of  foundation  managers  are  given  by  |  ll,  which  in 
cfl^tl  declares  that,  unless  the  trust  deed  of  the  schoM  provtdea 
for  thcappointmcnt  of  the  required  number, thefoundadon managers 
mii;t  be  appointed  under  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in 
m.-ikinB  which  the  board  are  to  have  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the 
school  building  and  to  the  princii^'S  on  which  the  education  given 
in  the  school  had  been  conducted  in  tiie  past.  It  was  found  necessary 
for  the  board  to  make  over  1 1 ,000  of  thne  orders,  a  heavy  task  which 
was  rendered  the  more  formidable  by  the  concrovernal  character 
of  the  questions  arising  upon  trust  deeds  as  to  the  mode  of 
appointment  and  the  qualifications  of  managers. 

(3)  Maintenance  of  s-h-r,!?  (^  7I.  {aS  Powers.  The  L.EJV.  are 
required  to  maintain  and  I      1  :nt  all  public  elementary  acfaoob 

wliich  were  necessary  (i.^ .  wliich,  a^  defined  by  \  9,  have  an  average 
attendance  of  not  less  than  thirty),  under  certain  speciSed  coo* 
ditions.  of  which  the  most  material  are  as  follows.  Inc  managcra 
must  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  L.E.A.  as  to  the  secular  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  in  the  school,  including  any  directions  with  respect 
to  the  number  and  educational  qualifications  of  the  teachers*  and 
for  the  dismissal  of  any  teacher  on  educational  grounds  ((  7  [ll 
{d] ).  The  consent  of  the  L.EJV.  is  rec^uircd  to  the  appcnntment  m 
teachers^  but  that  consent  may  not  be  withheld  except  on  educational 
grounds;  and  the  consent  of'^the  authority  is  also  required  to  the 
dismissal  of  a  teacher  unless  the  dismissal  is  on  grounds  connected 
with  the  givti^  of  religious  instruction  {\j  \\\  \c\). 

(b)  Liabilities.  The  managers  art  rccuircd  to  provide  the  school 
premises  to  the  L.E-A.  for  use  as  a  public  elementary  school  free  of 
charge,  except  that  a  rent  is  payable  for  the  teacher's  rcudence 
where  one  exists;  and  the  managers  are  further  re<)uired  x>ut  ol 
funds  provided  by  them  to  keep  the  school  premises  in  good  repair 
and  to  make  such  alterations  and  improvemcnU  in  the  bflildinp  u 
might  reasonably  be  required  by  the  L.E.A.  On  the  other  h«jd, 
the  L.E.A.  are  n^iuired  to  make  good  such  damage  as  ihey  cooMper 
to  be  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear  ot  rooms  used  by  them  ((  7  \\\ 
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Thus,  by  virtue  of  the  teacfter's  house  rent  and  the  wcar-and-tear 

atlowanct:  the  voluntary  managers  secured  a  valuable  set-off  against 
the  cost  of  ordinary  repairs. 

Any  question  ansing  under  this  section  (5  7)  between  the  L.E.A. 
and  the  managers  of  a  voluntary  school  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Education  (  §  7  [3I). 

It  is  further  provided  with  respect  to  teachers  in  voluntary  schools 
that  assistant  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  rliay  be  appointed  "if  it 
is  thought  fit  "  without  reference  to  religious  creed  ana  denomination, 
and  in  any  case  in  which  there  are  more  candidates  for  the  post  of 
pupil  teacher  than  there  are  places  to  be  filled,  the  appointment  is 
to  be  made  by  the  L.E.A.  {{  7.  [5]  ). 

A  provision,  j  7  (6),  known  from  the  name  of  its  author  (d.  1908), 
Colonel  Kenyon  Slaney,  M. P., as  the  Kenyon-Slaney  clause,  attractctl 
considerable  attention  and  formed  the  subject  of  much  ecclesiastical 
controversy  during  the  passage  of  the  uill  through  parliament. 
The  Kenyon-Slaney  clause  requires  the  religious  instruction  in 
voluntary  schools  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  (if  any)  of 
the  trust  deed,  but  also  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  managers 
as  a  whole,  whereas  the  common  form  of  trust  deed  of  the  National 
Society  rc5Cr\'C3  the  control  of  religious  instruction  to  the  clergyman. 
whilst  the  clause  was  equally  in  conflict  with  the  well-knovfn  sacer- 
dotal principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Thus  the  clause 
represented  a  revival,  as  did  the  questions  with  respect  to  foundation 
managers,  of  the  early  controversy  over  the  management  clauses  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  Its  special  interest  lies, 
not  so  much  in  its  intrinsic  importance,  as  in  the  precedent  it  affords, 
specially  notable  as  emanating  from  a  Conscr\'ative  source,  for  the 
overruling  of  trust  deeds  upon  grounds  of  public  policy.  By  way  of 
caving  another  familiar  provision  of  the  trust  deeds,  a  proviso  to  the 
Kenyon-Slaney  clause  reserves  the  existing  trust-deed  rights  of 
appeal  to  the  bishop  or  other  denominational  authority  as  to  the 
character  of  the  religious  instruction. 

Provision  of  New  Schools. — New  schools  may  be  provided  either 
by  the  L.E.A.  or  any  other  persons,  subject  to  the  issue  of  three 
months'  public  notice,  and  to  a  right  of  appeal  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  of  any  existing  school,  the  L.E.A.  (in  the  case  of  propostd 
voluntary  schools)  or  any  ten  ratepayers  of  the  district,  to  tne  Board 
of  Education  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  school  is  not  required, 
or  that  a  school  provided  by  the  L.E.A.,  or  not  so  provided,  as  the 
case  miglitbe,  is  better  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  than 
the  proposed  school.  Any  enlargement  of  a  public  elementary  school 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  such  as  to  amount 
to  the  provision  of  a  new  school  is  to  be  so  treated  for  the  purposes 
of  the  section,  and  any  transfer  of  a  echool  to  or  from  the  L.E.A. 
must  be  treated  as  the  provision  of  a  new  school.  I  n  deciding  appeals 
aa  to  new  schools  ana  in  determining  a  case  of  dispute  whether  a 
school  was  necessary  or  not,  the  board  are  directed  to  have  regard 
to  the  interest  of  secular  instruction,  the  wishes  of  parents  as  to  the 
education  of  children,  and  the  economy  of  the  rates,  but  existini; 
schools  are  not  to  bo  considered  unnecessary  if  the  average  attend- 
once  is  not  less  than  thirty  (§5  8-9).  The  last-mentioned  canons 
have  played  a  prominent  part  in  subsequent  discussions.  Expcricnct- 
of  these  sections  has  shown  that  though  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
set  up  new  voluntary  schools  in  face  of  opposition  from  the  L.E.A., 
such  opposition  is  rarely  offered  or  pressed  where  any  really  strong 
Jocal  demand  ts  shown  to  exist. 

Aid  Grant. — Section  10  provides  a  new  aid  grant  payable  to  the 
L.E.A.  in  respect  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance 
in  schools  maintained  by  them.  This  new  grant,  calculated  by  an 
elaborate  method  which  need  not  here  be  set  out,  took  the  place  of 
the  grants  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act  1697.  and  §  97  of  tlu. 
act  of  1S70  as  amended  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act  1897. 

Education  Committees. — The  constitution  of  education  committee^. 
is  dealt  with  by  §  17.  All  councils  having  powers  under  the  art, 
except  those  having  concurrent  powers  as  to  higher  education  onl\'. 
must  establish  education  committees  in  accordance  with  schemes 
made  by  the  councils  and  appro^-cd  by  the  Board  of  Education 
(5  17  j'l  )•  A  scheme  may  provide  for  more  than  one  education 
committee  under  a  single  council,  but  before  approving  such  a  scheme 
the  board  must  satisfy  themselves  that  due  regard  is  paid  to  the 
importance  of  the  general  co-ordination  of  all  lorms  of  education 
(fi  '7  [6] )-  All  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  by  a  council  of  their 
.  po*vers  under  the  act,  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing 
money,  stand  referred  to  the  education  committee;  the  council 
may  also  delegate  to  the  education  committee  any  of  their  powers 
other  than  financial  pfjwers  as  above  (§  17  (2J ).  Every  scheme  mii*:t 
provide  (a)  for  the  appointment  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  li>- 
the  council,  the  persons  so  appointed  to  be  persons  who  are  memtxr^ 
o(  the  council  unless  in  the  case  of  a  county  the  council  oihcrwisi- 
determine ;  (6)  for  the  appointment  by  the  council,  on  the  nomination 
or  recommendation,  where  it  appears  desirable,  of  other  bodies 
(including  associations  of  voluntary  schools)  of  persons  of  experience 
in  education,  and  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  Varioin^ 
kinds  of  schools  in  the  area  of  the  council;  (c)  for  the  inclusion  df 
women.  Provision  was  also  made  (rf)  for  the  representation  in  the 
first  instance  of  members  of  existing  school  boards  (§  17  |.^|). 

Expenses. — All  parliamentary  grants  are  made  payable  to  the 
I.E^  Jiutesd  of  as  previously  to  the  mana^n  (a  18  [21 ).  The 
coimty  cooncB  miKk  chvse  a  proportion  of  all  cspltal  cxpcodituiv 
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and  liabilitiet,  includuw  rent,  on  account  of  the  provinon  or  iinprav«> 
ment  of  any  public  elementary  Khoc^  on  the  parish  or  parishes 
which  iti  the  opinion  of  the  council  are  served  by  the  school,  such 
proportion  to  be  not  less  than  one-half  or  more  than  threc-fourtha 
uthecouncilthinkfit({l6[l|lcU4)*  The  county  council  may  afam 
if  they  think  fit  charge  on  the  parishes  benefited  any  eapcnsBi 
incurred  with  respect  to  education  other  than  elementary  (I  18 

^tdtwnuuts. — ^Tbe  act  introduced  a  new  piinciple  into  the 
administration  of  endowments  by  directing  that  timr  Incone  «e 
far  as  necessarily  applicable  in  any  case  for  those  purpoeea  of  a  public 
elementary  school  for  which  the  local  authocity  arc  liable  must  be 
paid  to  that  authority  for  the  relief  of  the  parochial  rate  (f  15). 
As  the  result  of  technicalities  of  legal  interpretation  the  section  nan 
been  found  to  have  in  pnctice  a  narrower  scope  than  had  beca 
generally  anticipated. 

The  act  of  190a  was  extended  to  London  by  a  separate  act  in  1903, 
containing  certain  special  provisions  of  only  minor  importaacc 

The  hostility  of  Nonconformists  to  the  extension  bf  rate-aid  to 
denominationid  schools  led  to  the  organization  upon  a  oonrider* 
able  scale  of  what  became  known  as  the  ".Tassive 
Resistance  "  movement,  a  number  of  Nonconformist 
ratC'payers  refusing  to  pay  the  education  rate  on  the 
ground  that  their  consciences  forbade  their  supporting 
the  religious  teaching  in  denominational  schools; 
and  their  willingness  to  become  subject  to  distrainfr 
and  consequent  inconveniences  rather  thxm  pay  the  fates  beauoe 
the  foundation  of  a  widespread  political  campaign.  In  Wales, 
where  in  the  rural  districts  the  schools  were  commonly  AngUcan 
whilst  the  population  was  Nonconformist,  particular  difficulties 
arose  in  administering  the  act  in  consequence  of  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  county  authorities.  Friction  likewise  manifested 
itself  in  one  or  two  English  areas,  which  reflected  militant 
Nonconformist  views.  Accordingly  the  government  passed 
the  Local  Education  (Local  Authority  Default)  Act  1904, 
empowering  the  Board  of  Education,  in  the  case  of  default  by 
the  local  authority,  to  make  payments  direct  to  the  managers 
of  the  school  and  to  deduct  the  amount  from  the  simu  payable 
to  the  defaulting  authority  on  account  of  parliamentary  grants. 

When  the  liberal  party  came  into  power  again  in  1906,  Mt 
Birrell  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  {n  Sir  Heniy 
C&mpbell-Baimcrman's  administration  introduced  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Education  Acts  igot-igo^,  with  ^gg^ 
the  object  of  securing  full  public  control  of  all  rate- 
aided  schools  and  tKe  appointment  of  teachers  without  reference 
to  religious  belief.  The  bill  was  of  a  highly  complex  diaracter; 
its  principal  features  were, — compulsory  transfer  of  existing 
voluntary  schools  to  the  local  authority,  facilities  for  the  giving 
of  denominational  instruction  In  transferred  schools  out  of  school 
hours  by  persons  other  than  the  regular  teachers,  and  the  re- 
cognition in  populous  districts,  upon  the  demand  of  parents,  of 
special  publicly  maintained  schools  in  which  denominatJonnI 
teaching  could  be  included  in  the  nuricultmi;  the  latter  schoc^ 
might  (according  to  the  bill  as  finally  amended)  in  the  lost  resort, 
f.e.if  the  local  authority  refused  to  maintain  them,  be  recognized 
as  state-aided  schools.  The  bill  encountered  strong  oppositkMi 
from  Anglicans  and  Catholics  (though  the  Catholic  Irish  members 
finally  voted  for  it  as  amended) ;  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  large  majority,  but  after  unavailing  attempts  al  compromise 
upon  th^  amendments  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
two  Houses  failed  to  agree  and  the  measure  was  lost. 

Mr  Birrell  was  soon  transferred  to  another  office,  and  nothing 
more  was  done  to  amend  the  act  of  190a  till  early  in  the  session 
of  1908,  his  successor  Mr  McKenna  introduced  a  bill 
based  on  what  was  known  as  "  contracting  out."    In       gfg^ 
single-school  parishes  the  existing  schools  were  to  be 
compulsorily  transferred,  subject  to  the  grant  of  dcnomiiwtiona] 
facilities  out  of  school  hours;   elsewhere  a  tuflidencv  of  places 
in  schoc^  with  Cowper-Temple  teaching,  whidi  the  bw  jsoposcd 
to  make  compulsory  in  all  provided  schools,  must  be  supplied 
by  the  local  authority,  while  existing  voluntary  schools  mi^ 
become  slate-aided  schools  upon  terms  of  receiving  a  gnnt  of 
47s.  per  head.    The  bill  was  accompaninl  by  a  financial  scheme 
for  a  new  system  of  allocating  the  parliamentary  gnnt.    la 
view  of  Ibe  improbabOity  of  iu  passing  into  lav  the  bffl  «« 
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not  pressed  beyond  the  sUgt  of  second  leading.  Mosnwbfle, 
when  Mr  A>quithreatgsnixedthccabinet,MtRunciinansucceeded 
Mr  McKcnna  at  the  education  office,  and  in  the  autunui  he 
introduced  a  fresh  measure  framed  a*  the  result  of  negotiations 
between  the  government  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Dr  Randall  Davidson)  and  designed  to  be  passed  rapidly 
through  parliament  by  consent  of  aU  parties.  Mr  Rundman's 
bill,  like  b^  predecessor's,  waa  based  upon  the  piincq)le  of 
compulsory  transfer  in  single-school  parishes  and  contracting 
out  elsewhere,  but  it  gave  a  right  of  entry  for  denominational 
teaching  on  two  days  a  week  during  school  hours  in  all  council 
schools  whether  transferred  voluntary  schools  or  otherwise, 
with  liberty  to  employ  for  this  purpose  assistant  teachers,  but 
not  (save  temporarily  at  first  in  transferred  schools)  head  teachers. 
Provbion  was  also  nuule  for  the  pajrment  of  a  small  rent  which 
would  be  applicable  for  or  towards  the  coat  of  the  denominational 
instruction.  Unfortunately,  the  compromise  failed  at  the  last 
moment  for  want  of  agreement  as  to  the  financial  terms  of 
"  contracting  out,"  the  government  oSermg  jos.  per  head  and 
the  Church  demanding  7S  more.  Itisobvioustbat"oontractuig 
out "  is  open  to  serious  objection  upon  educational  and  economic 
grounds,  and  that  if  resorted  to  upon  any  very  considerable 
scale  it  would  involve  a  disruption  of  the  public  elementary 
system,  and  a  duplication  of  schools  which  would  constitute 
a  wasteful  drain  upon  the  national  exchequer.  Upon  such  a 
system,  therefore,  some  check  is  necessary,  and,  once  decided 
that  the  check  slioutd  take  the  form  of  financial  pressure,  rather 
than  request  of  parents  as  in  Mr  Birrell's  bill,  or  some  form  of 
administrative  control,  the  question  of  pecuniary  terms  became 
one  of  principle  and  not  merely  of  financial  detail  Moreover, 
tbe  difficulty  of  adjusting  differences  was  intensified  by  the 
opposition  of  the  extremists  on  either  side,  which  daily  gathered 
force,  and  the  bill  was  withdrawn  by  the  goverament  when  m 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  conciliatory  efforts 
of  Mr  Rundman  and  Dr  Randall  Davidson  revealed  the  existence 
of  a  considerable  body  of  influential  opmion  among  all  schools 
of  thought  in  favour  of  a  national  compromise,  and  the  proposals 
embodied  in  the  bill  marked  on  the  part  both  of  Churchmen 
and  Nonconformists  important  concessions  to  each  other's 
views,  engendering  reasonable  hopes  of  an  ultimate  settlement 
being  reached  at  no  distant  date. 

Two  subsidiary  points  as  regards  educational  machinery  have 
to  be  noted.  The  Education  (Provisun  of  Meals)  Act  1906 
enabled  local  education  authorities  to  aid  voluntary 
fSic^  agenciesintheprovisionofmealsforchildrenattcndmg 
itMu  public  elementary  schools,  and  in  certain  cases  with 
the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  food  themselves.  Ini907-i9oSforty,andini9oS-i909 
seventy- fiveauthorities  in  England  and  Wales  were  authorized  by 
the  brard  to  expend  moneys  from  the  rates  on  food  under  this 
act.  In  addition,  a  numbier  of  authorities  expended  funds  on 
equipment  and  service. 

In  1907  an  uncootroversial  act  entitled  tbe  Education  (Admini- 
strative Provisions)  Act,  besides  dealing  with  various  matters 
^  ^  _  of  trrhniVal  and  administrative  detail,  laid  upon  local 
j{|]'J^*  education  authorities  the  new  duty  of  providing  for 
mm.  the  medical  inspection  of  all  children  attending  public 

elementary  schools.  In  connexion  with  this  act  the 
Board  of  Educatkin  established  a  medical  department  to  advise 
and  assist  them  in  supervising  local  education  authorities  in 
carrying  out  their  statutory  duties  in  this  regard.  The  whole 
departure  is  significant  of  the  new  sense  of  the  importance  of 
physical  culture  and  hygiene  which  has  been  one  of  the  remarkable 
features  in  recent  educational  developments. 

Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  in  his  artide  on  education  in  the  loth 
edition  of  this  work,  describes  how  experience  had  led  tbe 
Education  Department  to  abandon  the  system  of 
payment  by  results,  to  establish  "  in  place  of  testing 
the  proficiency  of  individual  scholais, . . .  one  sum- 
mary estimate  of  the  work  of  the  school;  m  place  of 
an  annual  examination,  occasional  inspection  without 
in  place  of  a  variable  grant  dependent  00  a  report  in 
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detail  on  the  aevaal  subjects  of  instruction  and  on  particuUi 
educational  merits  and  defects,  one  block  grant  payable  to  all 
schools  alike."  He  at  the  same  time  expressed  some,  misgiving 
as  to  the  effect  of  "  so  Urge  a  rekixation  of  the  conditions  by 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  sought  to  secure  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  in  teaching."  The  act  of  1901,  by  pladng  secular 
education  in  public  dementary  schools  under  the  control  of 
Strongly  organiud  local  education  authorities  may  be  said  to 
have  largdy  removed  such  dangers  as  were  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  relaxation  in  question.  Thus  it  was  possible  for  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  code  of  1904  to  abulish  the  last  traces 
of  the  system  of  payment  by  results,  by  setting  forth  (in  the 
language  of  thdr  report  for  1903-1904)  "  a  properly  co-ordinated 
curriculum  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  children,  with  an  indica- 
tion of  the  rebtwn  which  the  various  subjects  of  instruction 
should  bear  to  each  other,  in  place  of  the  rdativdy  haphazard 
list  of  possible  branches  of  knowledge  which  were  formerly 
presented  to  the  choice  of  individual  schools  or  authorities." 
In  the  new  code  also  the  board  for  the  first  time  endeavoured 
to  state  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  and  parents  the  proper  aim 
of  the  public  elementary  school,  laying  stress  upon  that  clement 
of  the  training  of  character  which  the  system  of  payment  by 
results  had  so  unfortunately  obscured.  The  new  spirit  was 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  volume  of  Sttucslims  for  Ike  Con- 
sidtralioHS  of  Teachers,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  1905. 
This  volume  represented  a  notable  attempt  to  connect  admini- 
stration with  educational  theory,  without  in  any  way  seeking 
to  crush  individual  initiative,  or  to  impose  a  bureaucratic 
uniformity  of  method  upon  those  engaged  in  the  actual  work 
of  the  schools.  Apprehension  of  the  true  aim  of  dementary 
education  as  essentially  and  primarily  a  preparation  for  practic^ 
life  has  led  to  a  corresponding  devdopment  of  instruction  of  s 
practical  character,  observation  lessons  and  nature  study  being 
treated  as  a  necessary  dement  in  the  curriculum,  while  handicraft 
and  gardening,  and  domestic  subjects  (for  girls),  are  encouraged 
by  special  grants.  Particular  attention  has  been  bestowed  both 
by  the  central  and  local  authorities  upon  the  problem  of  rural 
instruction,  and  much  has  been  done  in  many  areas  to  bring  the 
schools  into  cbser  rdations  with  the  needs  of  agricultural  and 
rural  life  generally.  In  this  way  the  old  and  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether ill-founded  distrust  of  popular  education  as  tending  to 
unfit  the  working  classes  for  industrial  pursuits  is  being  broken 
down  and  a  pubhc  opinion  mote  favourable  to  educational 
progress  in  the  widest  sense  is  bdng  created. 

According  to  the  olSdal  returns  for  1907-1908,  the  total  ttomn 
ber  of  scholars  on  the  registers  (EngUnd  only)  was  as  folk>ws: 
— council  schools,  9,991,741;  voluntary  schools,  1,566,030; 
total,  5,557,771,  and  the  total  attendance  upon  which  grant 
was  paid  was  4,928,659.  The  percentage  of  actual  average 
attendance  to  average  number  on  the  registers  was  88-so%. 
The  parliamentary  grant  (England  and  Wales)  for  dementary 
schools,  other  than  higher  clemenury,  amounted  to  £11,013,433. 

The  development  of  higher  dementary  education  in  England 
is  now  proceeding  very  much  upon  the  lines  that  have  been  noted 
in  France.  The  old  higher-grade  board-schools 
(declared  illegal  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  •<•■ 
by  the  judgment  in  tile  case  of  Rex  v.  Cockcrlon  in  VIL-,/. 
1901,  and  legalized  temporarily  by  an  act  pa.ssed  for 
the  purpose  in  the  same  year)  were  mostly  converted  int« 
munidpal  secondary  schools  under  the  act  of  t90a.  In  the 
succeeding  years  provision  was  made  in  the  code  for  higher 
dementary  schools  of  a  specialized  and  techiu'cal  type  intendoi 
only  for  industrial  districts.  In  1906,  as  the  result  of  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Consultative  Committee,  a  new  type  of 
higher  dementary  school  was  admitted  for  children  over  twdve, 
corresponding  generally  to  the  French  Uolt  prtmaire  suptricure, 
described  as  having  "  for  its  object  the  devdopment  of  the 
education  given  in  the  ordinary  public  dementary  school,  and 
the  provision  of  special  instruction  bearing  on  the  future  occupa- 
t»ns  of  the  scholars,  whether  boys  or  girls."  It  may  be  poasibte 
to  supplement  this  t^tem  in  the  rural  areas  to  some  extent  by 
"  higher  tops "   to  ibe  ot^nary  elementary  schools  in  case* 
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wbcte  it  b  not  praoicabh)  to  establish  a  fully  organized  higher 
elementary  school;  but  for  such  "  higher  tops  "  DO  central  grant 
Is  available.  The  total  number  of  scholars  upon  the  registers 
of  higher  etementaiy  schools  (England)  in  1907-1908  was: 
New  Type,  3178  (against  2715  in  the  previous  year);  Old  Type, 
449a  (against  5866  in  the  previous  year). 

The  total  expenditure  (exclusive  of  capital  outlay)  of  the  local 
authorities  (1906-1907)  in  England  only  upon  elementary 
ejf„^  education,  including  "  industrial  "  and  "  spedal  " 
(w«M«*.  schools,  was  £i9.776.733i  of  which  (a)  £10,408,342 
mmmr  was  met  by  the  ordinary  parliamentary  grant,  and 
"*"'""'  (^  £8,9^0,468  was  the  balance  requited  to  be  met  by 
rates,  the  difference  being  represented  by  receipts  from  various 
sources.  The  average  cost  per  child  of  elementary  schools  in 
England  and  Wales  (excluding  London)  may  be  taken  at  £3 
(including  London  £3,  4s.  lod.),  and  the  average  central  grant 
(excluding  grants  for  special  purposes)  at  41s.,  leaving  19s.  to 
be  raised  locally. 

The  training  of  teachers  for  the  two  great  branches  ef  public 
education,  elementary  and  secondary  respectively,  is  an  import- 
^-^1^  ant  part  of  the  general  administrative  problem, 
airmto*  Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  there  has  been 
iw«/  a  great  development  of  public  opinion  with  regard 
'^^^j^  to  their  professional  qualifications.  Sir  Joshua  Fitch 
*""""•  (Ency.  Brit.  10th  cd.)  pointed  out  thafthe  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  training  began  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  social  scale.  Shuttleworth  and  Tufnell  In  1846  nrged  the 
necessity  of  special  training  for  the  primary  teacher,  and  hoped 
to  establish  State  Training  Colleges  to  supply  this  want;  but 
the  one  college  at  Batteisea  which  was  founded  as  an  experiment 
was  soon  transferred  to  the  National  Society  (the  "  National 
Society  for  educating  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church":  founded  in  iSii).  Before  this.  Bell  and 
Lancaster  hod  made  arrangements  in  their  model  schools  for 
the  reception  of  a  few  young  people  to  learn  the  system  by 
practice.  In  Glasgow,  David  Stow,  who  founded  in  1816  the 
Normal  Seminary  which  afterwards  became  the  Free  Church 
College,  was  one  of  the  first  to  insist  on  the  need  of  systematic 
professional  preparation.  The  religious  bodies  in  England, 
notably  the  Established  Church,  availed  themselves  promptly  of 
the  failure  of  the  central  government,  and  a  number  of  diocesan 
colleges  for  men,  and  separately  for  women,  were  gradually 
established.  In  1854  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
(founded  1808)  placed  their  institutes  at  the  Borough  Road 
and  StockweU  on  a  collegiate  footing,  and  subsequently  founded 
other  colleges  at  Swansea,  Bangor,  Darlington  and  Saffron 
Walden;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  provided  two  for  women 
and  one 'for  men;  and  the  Wcsleyana  two,  one  for  each  sex. 
The  new  provincial  colleges  of  university  rank  were  invited  by 
the  Education  Department  to  attach  normal  classes  to  their 
ordinary  course  and  to  make  provision  for  special  training  and 
suitable  practice  in  schools  for  those  students  who  desired  to 
become  teachers.  Thus  the  government  came  to  recognize'  two 
kinds  of  training  schools — the  residential  colleges  of  the  old  type 
and  the  day  colleges  attached  to  institutions  of  um'versity  rank; 
both  were  subsidized  by  grants  from  the  Treasury,  and  regularly 
Inspected.  As  the  need  of  special  training  for  teachers  became 
further  recognized  by  the  consideration  of  the  same  question 
as  regards  teachers  in  higher  and  intermediate  schools  (Cambridge 
Instituting  in  1879  examinations  for  a  teacher's  diploma,  and 
other  universities  providing  counes  for  secondary  as  well  as 
primary  teachers,  and  establishing  professorships  of  education), 
the  attitude  of  the  government,  i.e.  the  Board  of  Education, 
towards  tb*  problem  gradually  became  more  and  more  a  subject 
of  controversy  and  of  public  Interest,  as  indicated  by  the  clause 
In  the  Act  of  1899  providing  for  a  public  registration  of  qualified 
teachers  and  for  the  gradual  elimination  from  the  profession 
of  those  who  were  unqualified.  And  meanwhile  the  increased 
solidarity  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  (founded  in  1870), 
the  trade  union,  so  to  speak,  of  the  teachers,  brought  an  Im- 
portant body  of  professional  opinion  to  bear  on  the  discussion 
of  theii  own  interests. 


(EMiLAND 

The  question  of  the  prefiniinaiy  education  of  elemeiitair 
teachers  had  after  some  years  of  discussion  rrached  a  critics! 
stage  in  1909.  The  history  of  pupil  teacbnship  as  a  nctbod 
of  concurrent  instruction  and  employment  shows  that  it  iras  ia 
its  Inception  something  in  the  nature  ef  a  makeshift;  the  ideal 
placed  before  local  education  authorities  in  the  recent  reguhtious 
and  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education  b  the  alternative  systm 
whereby  with  the  aid  of  national  bursaries  (instituted  in  1907) 
"  the  general  education  of  future  teachers  may  be  continued  ia 
secondary  schoob  until  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  iB 
attempts  to  obtain  a  practical  experience  of  elementary  school 
work  may  be  deferred  until  the  training  college  is  enteral, 
or  at  least  until  an  examination  making  a  natural  break  in  that 
general  education  and  qualifying  for  an  admission  to  a  train- 
ing college  has  been  pa^ed."  Under  the  revised  pupil-teacher 
system  established  by  the  regulations  of  t903  provision  is  nude 
for  the  instruction  of  pupil  -teachers  in  centres  which  as  far  as 
possible  are  attached  to  secondaty  schoob  receiving  grants  from 
the  Board  of  Education  under  the  regulations  for  secondary 
schoob,  about  two-thirds  of  the  secondary  schoob  on  the  grant 
list  undertaking  thb  work.  Accordingly,  the  result  of  receit 
changes  b  to  modify  the  old  q^em  in  two  ways:  first  by  pro- 
viding the  alternative  of  a  full  course  of  secondary  education, 
secondly  by  associating  pupil  teacheiship  itself  as  far  as  posuble 
with  part-time  attendance  at  a  secondary  schooL  The  total 
number  of  pupil  teachers  recognized  during  the  year  1907-1908 
was  2o,s7r,  and  of  these  9770  were  in  centres  forming  integral 
parts  of  secondary  schools.  The  number  of  bursars  who  passed 
the  leaving  examination  was  i486. 

One  of  the  prlndpal  difficulties  which  confronted  the  state 
and  the  local  authorities  in  their  task  of  organizing  an  improved 
system  of  public  education  under  the  act  of  190a 
lay  in  the  deficiency  of  training  colleges  in  view  of 
the  increased  number  of  teachers.  Local  authorities 
naturally  hesitated  to  burden  themselves  with  the  cost  cf 
providing  such  institutions  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  n 
nothing  to  prevent  teachers  trained  at  great  expense  by  one 
authority  taking  service  under  a  less  public-spirited  authority 
who  had  contributed  nothing  to  such  training;  hence  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  the  provi^on  of  training  colleges  ahouM  he 
undertaken  by  the  state  as  a  matter  of  national  concern.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  new  system  of  building  grants  in  aid  of 
the  establishment  of  training  colleges  was  instituted  in  1905. 
In  1906  these  grants  were  raised  from  25  to  75  %  of  the  capital 
expenditure,  but  were-  limited  to  colleges  provided  by  kxai 
authorities.  A  further  difliculty  in  view  of  the  munidpaUzatioa 
of  education  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  re- 
sidential colleges  were  in  the  hands  of  denominational  trusts 
which  did  not  admit  a  conscience  clause.  Under  the  presdency 
of  Mr  McKenna  in  1907,  the  Board  of  Education,  in  regulations 
which  excited  much  controversy, "  with  a  view  to  throwing  open 
as  far  OS  possible  the  advantages  of  a  course  of  training  in  aUStset 
supported  mainly  by  public  funds  to  ajl  students  who  are  qualified 
to  profit  by  it  irrespective  of  religious  creed  or  sodal  status," 
laid  down  that  the  application  of  a  candidate  might  in  no  dicum- 
sta-nces  he  rejected  on  any  religious  ground,  nor  on  the  groond 
of  sodal  antecedents  or  the  like.  The  same  regulattons  provided 
that  no  new  training  colleges  would  be  recognized  except  on 
terms  of  compliance  u-ith  certain  conditions  as  to  freedom  from 
denominational  restrictions  or  requirements.  The  obBgation 
as  to  rdigious  exemptions  has  since  been  limltnl  to  50  %  of 
the  admissions.  There  were  in  attendance  {StoHstits,  En^and, 
too7-i9o8)  in  the  various  colleges,  6561  women  and  283 s  men,  of 
whom  1619  women  and  335men  were  in  colleges  provided  by  local 
education  authorities.  The  grants  made  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  training  colleges  were  as  follows:  maintenance  grants 
£383,851;  building  grants  £45.000.  «Thcse  figures  include  Wales. 

The  fear  has  been  widely  entertained  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  national  expenditure  upon-elementary  education  b 
wasted  (or  want  of  an  efTcctivc  system  of  conlinuative  instmctioa 
to  be  given  out  of  working  hours  to  adolescents  engaged  in 
industrial  employment.    The  whole  subject  was  txhanativdr 
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treated  by  the  report  In  1909  of  th«  Consultative  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  This  report  seeks  to  base  an  efficient 
continuativc  system  upon  the  improvement  of 
elementary  education  by  reducing  the  sin  of  the 
classes  in  the  elementary  schools  upon  the  lines 
now  bid  down  by  the  new  staffing  regulations  of 
1909;  by  increasing  the  amount  of  Instruction  in  hand-work 
with  a  view  to  rendering  the  curriculum  less  bookish  and 
more  efficient  as  a  training  for  industrial  and  agricultural  life; 
and  by  legislation  to  reform  the  system  of  half-time  attendance 
and  raise  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance  to  thirteen  and  ulti- 
mately fourteen.  Upon  the  foundation  of  an  improved  and 
prolonged  elementary  education  there  would  be  reared  a  super- 
structure of  con  tinuat  ive  schools  or  classes,  attendance  at  which  up 
to  seventeen  would  be  compulsory  under  byo-laws  adoptive  locally 
at  the  option  of  the  local  education  authorities.  In  1906-1907 
about  31  per  thousand  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
attended  evening  schools  and  classes  inspected  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  grant  amounting  to  £361,596  was  paid  in  respect 
of  440,718  regular  attendants. 

The  most  marked  progress  has  undoubtedly  been  in  secondary 
education,  and  in  no  direction  has  the  act  of  1902  proved  more 
fruitful.  At  the  end  of  the  igth  century  secondary 
instruction  in  England  was  still  provided  chiefly  by 
endowed  grammar-schools,  by  prop'rictary  schools 
established  by  religious  bodies  or  joint-stock  companies,  and  by 
private  enterprise.  No  public  provision  was  made  for  secondary 
education  as  such;  what  financial  assistance  was  forthcoming 
from  municipal  sources  was  given  indirectly  under  cover  of  the 
grants  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  while  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  central  grants  for  the  first  years  of  the  working 
of  the  Board  of  Education  Act  1899,  no  absolute  differentiation 
between  secondary  and  technological  functions  was  recognized. 
The  establishment  of  local  authorities  with  direct  duties  hi  respect 
of  secondary  education,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  central 
office  with  reference  to  the  three  branches  of  education,  ele- 
mentary, secondaiy  and  technological,  rendered  possible  for  the 
first  time  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  problem  of  public 
secondary  education  as  a  whole.  "  The  regulations,  for  secondary 
schools,"  says  the  prefatory  memorandum  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  "  grew  up  round  the  old  provisions 
of  the  Directory  of  the  Sdence  and  Ait  Department.  Detached 
science  cbsscs  were  gradually  built  up  into  schools  of  science. 
Schools  of  science  were  subsequently  widened  into  schools  of  what 
was  known  as  the  '  Division  A '  type,  providing  a  course  of 
instruction  in  science  in  connexion  with,  and  as  part  of,  a  course 
of  general  education.  Aid  was  afterwards  extended  to  schools 
of  the  '  Division  B  '  type  in  which  science  did  not  form  tho 
preponderating  element  of  the  instruction  given.  In  1904  the 
board  recast  the  regulations  so  as  to  bring  ail  schools  aided  by 
grants  within  the  general  definition  of  a  school  offering  a  general 
education  up  to  and  lieyond  the  age  of  sixteen  through  a  complete 
graded  course  of  instruction,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to 
develop  all  the  faculties,  and  to  form  the  habit  of  exercising  them." 
Two  main  tendencies  distinguish  the  recent  development; 
on  the  one  hand  the  tendency  to  municipalization,  or  at  least  to 
the  establishment  of  public  control;  on  the  other  hand  the 
tendency  (marked  especially  by  the  regulations  of  1907)  to 
grcatef  elasticity  in  regard  to  curricula,  and  so  to  the  freer 
encouragement  of  local  initiative  and  local  effort. 

In  1907  the  government  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Dannerman 
placed  greatly  increased  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  bf 
Education  for  the  purpose  of  secondary  education.  The  regula- 
tions under  which  the  increased  grant  was  administered  imposed 
conditions  in  respect  of  freedom  from  denominational  restrictions 
or  requirements,  representative  local  control,  and  accessibility  to 
all  clas.^es  of  the  people,  which,  like  the  analogous  rules  with 
regard  to  training  colleges,  roused  considerable  controversy. 
With  regard  to  religious  mstruction,  the  requirement  was  made 
that  no  catediism  or  formulary  distinctive  of  any  particular 
religious  denomination  might  be  taught  in  the  school  except  upon 
the  request  ia  writing  of  the  parent  or  guardian  and  at  the  cost  of 
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fundsotherthan  grants  of  publicmoney.  Power  was  at  the  same 
time  reserved  to  the  board  to  waive  the  new  conditions  in  the 
event  of  the  local  education  authority  passing  a  resolution  that 
the  school  was  in  their  view  required  as  part  of  the  secondary 
school  provision  for  their  area,  and  that  the  conditions,  or  one  or 
more  of  them,  might  be  waived  with  advantage  in  view  of  the 
educational  needs  of  the  area.  It  will  be  noticed  that  one  effect 
of  the  regulations  (as  of  the  training  college  regulations)  was 
to  recognize  as  a  kind  of  established  religion  those  elements 
of  Christianity  which  are  shared  in  common  by  the  varioti* 
Protestant  churches,  according  to  the  system  of  Lancaster  and  the 
Cowper-Temple  compromise.  Normally  schools  are  required  to 
provide  }$%  of  free  places  for  scholars  from  public  elementary 
schools,  and,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  transference  of 
children  from  the  public  elementary  school  at  an  early  age,  a 
grant  of  £2  was  made  payable  on  account  of  cx-public  elementary 
schokirs  between  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age.  The  full  scale  of 
grants  is  £2  for  ex-public  elementary  scholars  between  ten  and 
twelve,  and  £$  for  scholars  between  twelve  and  eighteen.  To 
schools  previously  recognized  and  failing  to  comply  with  the  new 
conditions,  grant  may  be  paid  on  the  lower  scale  of  £1  and 
£2,  los.  respectively. 

Secondary  school  grants  are  assessed  upon  average  attendance, 
and  efficiency  is  guaranteed  by  inspection  and  not  by  individual 
examination.  AJl  recognized  schools  must  provide  at  least  the 
substantial  equivalent  of  the  four-years'  course  formerly  required, 
and  recognition  is  withheld  or  withdrawn  if  an  adequate  number 
of  the  scholars  do  not  remain  at  least  four  years  in  the  school,  or 
do  not  remain  up  to  sixteen;  in  rural  areas,  however,  and  small 
towns,  a  school  life  of  three  years  and  a  leaving  age  of  fifteen  may 
be  accepted.  "  The  board  are  now  in  a  position,  through  their 
inspectorate,  to  keep  a  watch  and  exercise  a  guidance  which  were 
previously  impossible  over  the  planning  and  woridng  of  school 
curricula.  Detailed  reports  following  upon  full  inspections,  and 
the  more  constant  if  less  obvious  influence  exercised  through 
informal  visits,  conferences,  reports  and  suggestions,  may  now  be 
relied  upon  to  guard  against  the  risks  of  one-sided  education,  of 
ill-balanced  schemes  of  instruction,  and  of  premature  or  excessive 
specialization  "  (Report  of  Board  of  Education,  1906-1907,  page 
68).  The  curriculum  must  provide  instruction  duly  graded  and 
duly  continuous,  in  the  English  language  and  literature,  in 
geography  and  history,  in  mathematics,  sdence  and  drawing, 
and  in  at  least  one  bnguage  other  than  English.  Where 
two  languages  other  than  English  are  taken,  Latin  must  ordin- 
arily be  one.  Provision  must  be  made  for  organized  games, 
physical  exereises  and  manual  instruction,  and  in  girls'  schools 
science  and  mathematics  other  than  arithmetic  may  be  replaced 
by  an  approved  scheme  of  practical  housewifery  for  girls  over 
fifteen.  The  total  number  of  secondary  schools  recognized  for 
grant  (Slaliitus,  1907-1908)  was  736,  of  which  only  >20  were 
directly  provided  by  local  authorities.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  was  68,104  boys  and  56,359  girls,  total  124,463. 
The  government  grants  for  1907-1908  amoimtcd  to  £320,873 
besides  grants  from  local  authorities. 

WaUt. 
Notwithstanding  the  Important  differences  which  exist  between 
the  social  and  especially  the  religious  conditions  of  England  and 
Wales  respectively,  Wales  continued  to  be  treated  as  one  with 
England  for  purposes  of  educational  administration  down  to  quite 
recent  years.  Towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  striking 
revival  of  Welsh  nationality,  in  itself  largely  an  educational  and  a 
literary  movement,  led  to  a  spontaneous  demand  among  the 
Welsh  people  for  the  organization  of  a  national  system  of  higher 
education.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  a  special 
royal  commission  the  Welsh  Intennediate  Education  Act  passed 
in  1889  provided  for  the  creation  in  every  county  In  Wales 
(including  Monmouthshire)  of  joint  education  committees 
consisting  of  three  nominees  of  the  county  council  and  two 
nominees  of  the  lord  president  ot  the  council.  To  these  com- 
mittees were  cntru&\ed  t^ie  duties  ot  framing  (under  the  Charity 
Commissioners)  sc'hcO>e>  'o'  **  esubttshment  «ii  intennediate 
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and  technical  Khools  and  for  the  application  <>{  endowmcnu,  and 
for  administering  a  id.  county  rate,  which  was  supplemental  by 
a  treasury  grant  not  exceeding  the  amount  raised  by  the  rate. 
Certain  supervisory  functions  were  entrusted  to  a  Central  Educa- 
tion Board,  to  which  are  committed  the  duties  of  inspection  and 
examination.  The  joint  education  committees  have  now  (except 
for  the  purpose  of  framing  schemes  for  endowments)  been  super- 
seded by  the  local  education  authorities  under  the  act  of  1,903. 
The  public  assistance  afforded  to  secondary  educaton  in  Wales 
under  the  Intermediate  Act  is  supplemented  by  the  grants  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  Board's  revised  Secondary  School 
Regulations  were  applied  to  Wales  in  igo8.  There  were  (1907- 
1908}  92' county  secondary  schools  in  Wales  administered  under 
schemes  made  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Act,  attended  by 
62j5  boys  and  6727  girls,  total  12,962;  and  12  other  secondary 
schools,  of  which  S  were  provided  by  local  authorities.  The  total 
attendance  at  all  secondary  schools  was  131615,  viz.  6819  boys 
and  6796  girls.  The  Board  of  Education  grant  amounted  to 
£31,090.  The  expenditure  of  the  local  authorities  for  the  year 
190(5-1907  was  £85,242. 

The  number  of  scholars  on  the  registers  of  ordinary  public 
elementary  schools  in  Wales  was  {Stalislics,  1907-190S),  in  council 
schools  330,413,  and  in  voluntary  schools  100,290,  total  430,703. 
The  percentage  of  average  attendance  was  86-98.  The  ordinary 
parliamentary  grant  (1906-1907)  was  £794,161,  and  the  net 
expenditure  of  local  authorities  £561,234. 

In  1907  a  Welsh  department  of  the  Board  of  Education  was 
established  with  a  permanent  secretary  and  a  chief  inspector,  each 
responsible  directly  to  the  president  A  movement  was  in  progress 
in  Wales  in  1908-1909  for  the  creation  of  a  national  council  of 
education  imder  an  Independent  minister,  but  this  change  could 
in  any  case  only  be  effected  by  legislation;  and  meanwhile  the 
special  religious  and  social  conditions  in  Wales  caused  administra- 
tive difiicuUies  in  workinganact  (that of  1902)  primarily  designed 
to  meet  those  prevailing  in  England.  (G.  B.  M.  C.) 

Umlei  Slates. 
History. — The  first  white  settlers  who  came  to  North  America 
were  typical  representatives  of  those  European  peoples  who  had 
made  more  progress  in  civilization  than  any  other 
in  the  world.  Those  settlers,  in  particular  those 
from  England  and  from  Holland,  brought  with  them 
the  most  advanced  ideas  of  the  time  on  the  subject  of  education. 
The  conditions  of  Ufe  in  the  New  World  emphasized  the  need 
of  schools  and  colleges,  and  among  the  earliest  public  acts  of 
the  settlers  were  provisions  to  establish  them.  The  steps  taken 
between  1619  and  1622  to  provide  schools  for  the  colony  of 
Virginia  were  frustrated  by  the  Indian  war  which  broke  out  in 
the  latter  year,  and  were  never  successfully  renewed  during  the 
colonial  period.  In  New  York,  where  the  inffucnce  of  the  Dutch 
was  at  first  predominant,  elementary  schools  were  maintained 
at  the  public  expense,  and  were  intended  for  the  education  of 
all  classes  of  the  population.  This  policy  reflected  the  very 
advanced  views  as  to  public  elementary  education  which  were 
then  held  in  the  Netherlands.  The  assumption  of  control  In  the 
colony  of  New  York  by  the  English  was  a  distinct  check  to  the 
development  of  public  elementary  education,  and  little  or  no 
further  progress  was  made  until  after  the  Revolution.  The 
most  systematic  educational  policy  was  pursued  in  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts.  As  early  as  1635,  five  years  after  it  was 
foimded,  the  town  of  Boston  took  action  to  the  end  that  "  our 
brother  Philemon  Pormort  shall  be  entreated  to  become  school- 
master for  the  teaching  and  nurturing  children  with  us. "  The 
General  Court  of  the  colony  in  1636  nmde  the  first  appropriation 
for  what  was  to  become  Harvard  College,  taking  its  name  in 
honour  of  the  minister,  John  Harvard,  who  died  in  1638,  leaving 
bis  library  and  one-half  of  his  property,  having  a  value  of  £800, 
to  the  new  institution.  The  amount  of  this  appropriation  of 
1636  (£400)  was  remarkable  in  that  it  was  probably  equal  to 
the  whole  colony  tax  for  a  year.  In  1642  followed  a  legislative 
act  which,  while  saying  nothing  of  schools,  gave  to  the  selectmen 
in  every  town  power  to  oversee  both  the  education  and  the 
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employment  of  cfaHdren.  It  Is  made  the  duty  of  the  selectmen 
to  see  that  the  children  fan  read  and  understand  the  prindples 
of  religion  and  the  capital  laws  of  the  country,  and  that  they 
are  put  to  some  useful  work. 

Five  years  later,  in  1647,  was  enacted  the  law  which  is  not 
only  the  real  foundation  of  the  Massachusetts  school  system, 
but  the  type  of  later  legislation  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  epoch-making  act,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  repre- 
sented the  public  opinion  of  a  colony  of  about  20,000  persons, 
living  in  thirty  tojrns.  It  required  every  town  of  fifty  house- 
holders to  establish  a  school,  the  master  of  which  should  be  paid 
either  by  the  parents  of  the  children  taught  or  by  public  tax, 
as  the  majority  of  the  town  committee  might  decide;  and  it 
further  required  every  town  of  one  hundred  families  or  house- 
holders to  set  up  a  grammar  school  in  which  pupils  might  be 
prepared  for  the  "  University,"  as  the  new  institution  at  Cam- 
bridge was  designated.  Moreover,  a  penalty  was  attached  to 
neglect  of  this  legislative  requirement,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  to 
be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  nearest  schooL  Horace 
Mann  said  of  the  act  of  1647:  "  It  is  impossible  for  us  adequately 
to  conceive  the  boldness  of  the  measure,  which  aimed  at  universil 
education  through  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  As  a  fact 
it  had  no  precedent  in  the  world's  history;  and,  as  a  theory,  it 
could  have  been  refuted  and  silenced  by  a  more  formidable  amy 
of  argument  and  experience  than  was  ever  marshalled  against 
any  other  institution  of  human  origin.  But  time  has  ratified 
its  soundness.  Two  centuries  of  successful  operation  now 
proclaim  it  to  be  as  wise  as  it  was  courageous,  and  as  beneficent 
as  it  was  disinterested."  The  significance  of  these  acts  of  1641 
and  1647  is  that  they  foreshadow  the  whole  American  system 
of  education,  including  elementary  schools,  secondary  schods 
and  colleges,  and  that  they  indicate  the  prindj^cs  upon  which 
that  system  rests.  These  principles  as  summarized  by  George 
H.  Martin  in  his  EvoltUiou  0/  the  Uassackusetls  Public  Sdud 
System  are  the  following:— (i)  The  imivenal  education  of 
youth  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  state,  (a)  The  obliga- 
tion to  furnish  this  education  rests  primarily  upon  tbe  parent 
(3)  The  state  has  a  right  to  enforce  this  obli^aticm.  (4)  The 
state  may  fix  a  standard  which  shall  determine  the  kind  of 
education  and  the  minimum  amount  (5)  Public  money  raised 
by  general  tax  may  be  used  to  provide  such  education  as  the 
state  requires.  The  tax  may  be  general,  though  the  school 
attendance  is  not  (6)  Education  higher  than  the  rudiments  may 
be  supplied  by  the  state.  Opportunity  must  be  provided  at  the 
public  expense  for  youths  who  wish  to  be  fitted  for  college.  These 
principles  have  now  found  expression  in  the  public  acts  of  eveiy 
state,  and  upon  them  education  in  the  United  States  is  founded. 

Despite  the  praiseworthy  attempts  made  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  to  develop  schools  and  school  systems, 
very  little  was  accomplished  in  those  colonies  which  ^ 
was  permanent  The  sentiment  in  tbe  more  southern  ^,'^, 
colonies  was,  as  a  rule,  unfriendly  to  free  schools,  and 
nothing  of  importance  was  attempted  in  that  section  of  the 
country  until  the  time  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Throu^  religious 
zeal  or  philanthropy  colleges  were  founded  as  far  south  as 
Virginia,  and  no  fewer  than  ten  of  these  institutions  were  in 
operation  in  1776.  Their  present  names  and  the  dates  of  tbeit 
foundauon  are:  Harvard  University,  Massachusetts  (1636); 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  Virginia  (1693);  Yale  University, 
Connecticut  (1701);  Princeton  University,  New  Jersey  (1746); 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Virginia  (1749);  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  (1749);  Columbia  University, 
New  York  (1754);  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island  (1764); 
Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey  (1766);  and  Dartmouth  CoUcge, 
New  Hampshire  (1769).  In  the  colleges  the  ecclesiastical  spirit 
was  at  first  almost  uniformly  dominant.  The  greater  number 
of  their  students  were  preparing  for  the  ministry  in  some  one  c< 
the  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church.  These  facts  caused  the 
grammar  schools  to  take  on  more  and  more  the  character  of 
college-preparatory  schools;  and  when  this  was  brought  about 
they  supplied  the  educational  needs  ofbutoneportion  of  theCDB- 
munity.    As  time  passed,  the  interdependence  of  fovcnuacDtal 
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and  ecclesiastical  interests  began  to  weaken  in  the  colonies,  and 
there  arose  among  those  who  represented  the  new  secularising 
tendency  a  distrust  of  the  colleges  and  their  influence.  This 
gave  rise  to  a  new  and  influential  type  of  school,  the  acadeniy, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  secondary  schools  established 
in  England  by  the  dissenting  religious  bodies  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  at  the  suggestion  of  Milton. 
These  academics  were  intended  to  give  an  education  which  was 
thought  to  be  more  practical  than  that  offered  by  the  colleges, 
and  they  drew  their  students  from  the  so-called  middle  classes  of 
society.  The  older  academies  were  usually  endowed  institutions, 
organized  under  the  control  of  reh'gious  organizations  or  of 
self -perpetuating  boards  of  trustees.  Their  programme  of 
studies  was  less  restricted  than  that  of  the  grammar  schools, 
and  they  gave  new  emphasis  to  the  study  of  the  English  language 
and  its  literature,  of  mathematics  and  of  the  new  sciences  of 
nature.  For  two  generations  the  academies  were  a  most  bene- 
ficent factor  in  American  education,  and  they  supplied  a  large 
number  of  the  better-prepared  teachers  for  work  in  other  schools. 
These  schools  were  in  a  sense  public  in  that  they  were  chartered, 
but  they  were  not  directly  under  public  control  in  their  manage- 
ment. Early  In  the  igth  century  there  arose  a  well-defined 
demand  for  public  secondary  schools — high  schools,  as  they  arc 
popularly  known.  They  were  tlie  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
elementary  school  system.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  New  York  were  the  first  of  the  large  cities  to  establish, 
schools  of  this  type,  and  they  spread  rapidly.  These  public 
secondary  schools  met  with  opposition,  however,  springing 
partly  from  the  friends  of  the  academics,  and  partly  from  those 
who  held  that  governmental  agency  should  be  restricted  to  the 
field  of  elementary  education.  The  legal  questions  raised  were 
settled  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan,  which 
contained  these  words:  "Neither  in  our  state  policy,  in  our 
constitution,  nor  in  our  laws  do  we  find  the  primary  school 
districts  restricted  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  their 
ofBcers  may  cause  to  be  taught,  or  the  grade  of  instruction  that 
may  be  given,  if  their  voters  consent,  in  regular  form,  to  bear 
the  expense  and  raise  the  taxes  for  the  purpose."  This  decision 
gave  marked  impetus  to  the  development  of  public  secondary 
or  high  schoob,  and  they  have  increased  rapidly  in  number. 
The  academies  have  relatively  declined,  and  in  the  Western 
states  are  almost  unknown. 

Meanwhile  the  elementary  school  system  had  grown  rapidly. 
The  school  district,  the  smallest  civil  division,  was  created  in 
Connecticut  in  1701,  in  Rhode  Island  about  1750,  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1789.  From  the  point  of  view  of  efficient,  well- 
supported  schools,  it  has  been  felt  since  the  time  of  Horace  Mann 
that  the  substitution  of  the  small  school  district  for  the  town 
as  the  unit  of  school  administration  was  a  mistake.  Yet  the 
school  district  has  exercised  a  profound  influence  for  good  upon 
the  American  people.  In  New  York  stale,  for  example,  there 
were  in  iqoo  over  eleven  thousand  school  districts,  and  in 
Illinois  over  twelve  thousand.  The  districts  are  small  in  extent 
and  often  sparsely  settled.  Their  government  is  as  democratic 
as  possible.  The  resident  legal  voters,  often  including  women, 
hold  a  meeting  at  least  once  a  year.  They  elect  trustees  to 
represent  them  in  the  employment  of  the  teacher  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school.  They  determine  whether  a  new  schoolhouse 
shall  be  built,  whether  repairs  shall  be  made,  and  what  sum  of 
money  shall  be  raised  for  school  purposes.  In  the  rural  districts 
this  system  has  often  been  itself  a  school  in  patriotism  and  in 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Recently  the  tendency  is  to 
merge  the  school  districts  into  the  township,  in  order  that  larger 
and  better  schools  may  be  maintained,  and  that  educational 
advantages  may  be  distributed  more  evenly  among  the  people. 
Most  of  the  southern  states  have  the  county  system  of  school 
administration.  This  is  because  the  county,  rather  than  the 
township,  has  been  the  political  unit  in  the  south  from  the 
beginning.  Special  laws  have  been  made  for  the  school  5>'stcm 
In  cities,  and  the  form  of  these  laws  differs  very  much.  In 
nearly  every  city  there  is  a  separate  board  of  education,  some- 
limes  chosen  by  the  voters,  sometimes  appointed  by  the  mayor 


or  other  oflficial,  which  board  Has  full  control  of  the  schools. 
Thccity  board  of  education  has  as  its  executive  ofiiccr  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  who  has  become  a  most  important  factor  in 
American  educational,administration.  He  exerts  great  influence 
in  the  selection  of  teachers,  in  the  choice  of  text-books,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  programme  of  studies,  and  in  the  determina- 
tion of  questions  of  policy.  Sometimes  he  is  charged  by  law 
with  the  initiative  in  some  or  all  of  these  matters.  He  is  usually 
a  trained  administrator  as  well  as  an  experienced  teacher.  The 
first  superintendent  was  appointed  in  1837  at  Buffalo.  Provi- 
dence followed  in  1839,  New  Orleans  in  1841,  Cleveland  in  1844, 
Baltimore  in  1849,  Cincinnati  in  1850,  Boston  iniSsi,  New  York, 
San  Francisco  and  Jersey  City  in  1852,  Newark  and  Brooklyn 
in  1853,  Chicago  and  St  Louis  in  1854,  and  Philadelphia  in  1883. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  progress  of  public  education 
in  the  United  States  is  marked  by  (x)  compulsory  schools, 
{2)  compulsory  licensing  of  teachers,  (3)  compulsory  school 
attendance,  and  (4)  compulsory  school  supervision,  and  by  the 
increasingly  efficient  administration  of  these  provisions.  The 
compulsion  comes  in  each  case  from  the  slate  government, 
which  alone,  in  the  American  system,  has  the  power  to  prescribe 
it  and  to  enforce  it.  Each  state  is  therefore  an  independent 
educational  unit,  and  there  is  no  single,  uniform  American 
system  of  education  in  any  legal  sense.  In  fact,  however,  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people  arc  in  entire  agreement  as  to 
the  principles  which  should  control  public  education;  and  the 
points  in  which  the  policies  of  the  several  states  are  in  agreement 
are  greater,  both  in  number  and  in  importance,  than  those  in 
which  they  differ.  An  American  educational  system  exists, 
therefore,  in  spirit  and  in  substance,  even  though  not  in  form. 

Neither  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  nor  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  there  any  mention  of  education. 
The  founders  of  the  nation  were  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  education,  but  they  shared  the  common  view  of  ^tky 
their  time,  which  was  that  the  real  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools  and  the  expense  of  maintaining 
them  should  fall  upon  the  several  local  communities.  The 
relation  of  government  to  education  was  not  then  a  subject  of 
ordinary  consideration  or  discussion.  Later,  when  this  question 
did  arise  and  the  power  of  taxation  was  involved,  the  several 
states  assumed  control  of  education,  as  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  do.  Nevertheless,  from  the  very  beginning  the 
national  government  has  aided  and  supported  education,  while 
not  controlling  it.  This  policy  dates  from  the  13th  of  July  1787, 
when  there  was  passed  the  famous  *'  Ordinance  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  North-West  of  the 
River  Ohio,"  meaning  the  territory  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio 
river  now  represented  by  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  the  eastern  side  of  Minnesota,  em- 
bracing more  than  265,000  sq.  m.  of  territory.  This  ordinance 
contains  this  declaration:  "  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  for  ever  be 
encouraged."  The  Ordinance  of  17S7  also  reaffirmed  the  pro- 
visions of  the  so-called  Land  Ordinance  of  1785,  by  which 
section  No.  16  in  every  township  (a  township  consists  of  36 
numbered  sections  of  i  sq.  m.  each),  or  one  thirty-sixth  of  the 
entire  north-west  territory,  was  set  aside  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  schools  within  the  township.  The  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  and  lease  of  these  original  "  school  lands  "  form  the  major 
portion  of  the  public  school  endowment  of  the  stales  formed 
out  of  the  north-west  territory.  The  precedent  thus  estab- 
lished became  the  policy  of  the  nation.  Each  state  admitted 
prior  to  1848  reserved  section  No.  16  in  every  township  of  public 
land  for  common  schools.  Each  slate  admitted  since  1848  (Utah 
being  an  exception,  and  having  four  sections)  ha^  reserved 
sections  No.  16  and  No  36  in  every  township  of  public  lands 
for  this  purpose.  In  addition,  the  national  government  has 
granted  two  towns>iip5  in  every  slate  and  territory  containing 
public  lands  for  seminaries  or  umversilics.  A  third  land  grant 
is  that  madcin  i8()j  \otco\\v^«.d^  3.p.t\cuKuTc  and  i>tc  mecbamcal 
aru.    The  sum   t?>«,\  ol  ^^^^5*  vhtee  land  grants  amounvcd  in 
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igoo  to  78,659^9  tott,  to  which  then  mint  be  added  various 
■pedal  grants  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  states  and  devoted 
to  education.  The  portion  o(  the  public  domain  so  set  apart 
in  1900  amounted  in  all  to  86,138,473  acres,  or  134,591  English 
sq.m.  This  is  an  area  gKater  than  those  of  the  SIX  New  England 
states,  Kew  Yorii,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware  added 
together.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  as  great  as  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  about  seven-tenths  as  great  as  France,  and 
considerably  greater  than  the  combined  areas  of  Great  Britain 
(Including  the  Channel  Islands)  and  the  kingdom  of  Holland. 
Besides  the  enormous  grants  of  land  in  aid  of  education,  the 
national  government  has  maintained  since  1802  a  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  New  York,  for  the  training  of  officers 
for  the  army,  and  since  r845  a  naval  academy  at  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  for  the  training  of  officers  for  the  navy.  It  has  also 
taken  charge  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  undvilized 
Indians,  and  of  all  children  in  Alaska.  It  has  voted,  by  act  of 
i8$7,  a  perpetual  endowment  of  ti5,oao  a  year  for  each  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  connected  with  a  state  agricultural 
college,  and,  by  act  of  1890,  an  additional  endowment  of  (35,000 
a  year  for  each  of  the  agricultural  coUeges  themselves.  The 
aggregate  value  of  land  and  money  given  by  the  national  govern- 
ment for  education  in  the  seversl  states  uid  territories  h  about 
$300,000,000. 

In  1867  the  Congress  established  a  bureau  of  education, 
presided  over  by  a  commissioner  who  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  the  purpose  of  which 
f^^l^  is  declared  to  be  to  collect  "  such  statistics  and  facts 
as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education 
in  the  several  states  and  territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  infor- 
mation respecting  the  organization  and  management  of  school 
systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the.  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of 
education  throughout  the  country."  The  bureau  has  therefore 
no  direct  power  over  the  educational  policy  of  the  several  states; 
It  has,  however,  exercised  a  potent  influence  for  good  in  its 
advisory  capadty.  Up  to  1900  this  bureau  bad  published  360 
separate  volumes  and  pamphlets,  induding  31  annual  reports, 
covering  from  800  to  2300  pages  each;  and  the  number  has 
snce  been  much  increased.  The  annual  reports  alone  of  the 
Commissioner,  of  Education  are  mines  of  information.  These 
standard  works  of  reference  are  distributed  gratuitously  in  large 
numbers  to  libraries,  school  officials  and  other  persons  interested, 
and  to  foreign  governments.  The  several  commissioners  of 
education  have  been:  Henry  Barnard,  1867-1870;  John  Eaton, 
1870-1886;  Nathanid  H.  R.  Dawson,  1886-1889;  William 
T.  Harris,'  1889-1906;  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  1906- 

In  the  United  States  the  sovereign  powers  are  not  all  lodged 
in  one  place.  Such  of  those  powers  as  are  not  granted  by  the 
gi^i.  Constitution  to  the  national  govenunent  are  reserved 
forws-  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people.  The  power 
'  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  public  education  has 
been  almost  universally  held  to  be  one  of  the  powers 
so  reserved.  The  inhabitants  of  the  several  local  communities, 
however  indisposed  they  may  have  been  to  relinquish  absolute 
control  of  their  own  schools,  have  been  compelled  to  yidd  to  the 
authority  of  the  stale  government  whenever  it  has  been  asserted, 
for  except  under  such  authority  no  dvil  division — county,  dty, 
township,  or  school  district — possesses  the  power  to  levy  taxes 
for  school  purposes.  Moieovcr,  since  the  exctdse  of  state 
authority  has  uniformly  improved  the  quaUty  of  the  schools, 
it  has  usually  been  welcomed,  not  resisted.  In  general.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  state  has  used  its  authority  to  prescribe  a 
minimum  of  effidency  which  schools  and  teachers  must  reach, 
and  it  enforces  this  minimum  through  Inspection  and  the  with- 
holding of  its  proper  share  of  the  state  school  fund  from  any 
kxality  where  schools  or  teachers  are  permitted  to  fall  below 
the  required  standard.    In  extreme  cases  the  state  authorities 

•  A  valuable  hiblionraphy  of  Mr  Harris's  contributions  to  educa^ 
tioful  literature  is  eivcn  in  the  Report  of  the  Commiwioner  of 
Education  for  I907  (Washington,  1908}. 


have  interfered  directly  to  prevent  the  evil  rciulu  of  kol 
ineffidency  or  contumacy.  In  addition,  the  states,  absost 
without  exception,  maintain  at  tbdr  own  expense  idiMis  foe 
the  training  of  teachers,,  known  as  norma]  schools.  Many  e( 
the  states  abo  offer  inducements  to  the  dtiei,  towns  and  districts 
to  exceed  the  prescribed  minimum  of  effidency.  Thran|^  the 
steady  exercise  of  state  supervision  the  scbod  boildings  have 
improved,  the  staiulaid  for  entrance  upon  the  work  of  tcadmig 
has  been  raised,  the  programme  of  studies  has  been  made  more 
effective  and  more  uniform,  and  the  length  of  the  school  term 
has  increased.  The  Constitution  of  every  state  nofr  contaiiil 
some  provision  as  to  public  education.  Each  state  has  an 
executive  officer  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  state 
school  laws.  Sometimes,  as  in  New  York,  this  offidal  hss 
plenary  powers;  sometimes,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  CMiia,  he 
is  little  more  than  an  adviser.  In  twenty-nine  states  this 
offidal  is  known  as  the  superintendent  of  pubh'c  instruction;  is 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  he  is  called  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education;  other  titles  used  are  commissioneT  of  poblie 
schools,  superintendent  of  common  schools,  and  supnintendot 
of  public  schools.  The  schools  are  administered,  on  behalf  at 
the  taxpayers,  by  an  dccted  board  of  school  tiustees  in  nial 
school  districts,  and  by  an  dccted  (rhou^  aometimes  appointed) 
board  of  education  or  school  committee  in  dties  and  towns.  li 
836  dties  and  towns  there  is  a  local  superintendent  of  sdoob, 
who  directs  and  supervises  the  educational  work  and  acts  as 
the  executive  oflicer  of  the  board  of  education.  The  schooh  in 
the  rural  districts  are  tmder  the  direct  supervision  of  a  county 
superintendent  of  schools  or  similar  offidal,  who  is  often  chosen 
by  the  people,  but  who  sometimes  is  named  by  the  state 
authorities.  The  county  and  dty  superintendents  are  ctften 
charged  with  the  duty  of  holding  examinations  for  entrance 
upon  the  work  of  teaching,  and  of  issuing  licences  to  those 
persons  who  pass  the  examinations.  This  system  works  best 
where  it  is  carefully  regulated  by  state  law.  Thirty  states^ 
one  territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  enacted  com- 
pulsory education  laws,  but  the  enforcement  of  them  is  usually 
verylax.  Infifteenstatesandterritoricstherearenocompulsoiy 
education  laws,  although  there  are  in  existence  there  fully 
organized  school  systems  free  to  all  chOdrcn.  The  usual  age 
during  which  school  attendance  Is  required  is  fnun  8  to  14. 
Provision  is  made  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana,  Minnesota  and  Michigan,  for  sending  hahttoal 
truantstosomespedalinstitution.  Laws  forludding  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  a  specified  minimum  age  in  any  mercantile 
or  manufacturing  establishment  are  in  force  in  twdve  states, 
and  are  usually  administered  in  connexion  with  the  compulsory 
education  laws. 

The  universal  establishment  in  America  of  public  secondary 
schools  (high  schools),  and  the  existence  of  state  univasties  ia 
all  of  the  states  south  and  west  of  Pennsylvania,  have  brought 
into  existence  a  system  of  state  education  which  reaches  bom 
the  kindergarten  and  the  dcmentary  school  to  the  graduate 
instruction  offered  at  state  colleges  and  universities.  This  sys- 
tem includes  (r)  about  1500  free  public  kindergartens  scattered 
over  fifteen  states;  (>)  tree  public  demcntary  schools  within 
reach  of  almost  every  home  in  the  land;  (3)  free  public  secondary 
schools  (high  schools)  in  every  considerable  dty  or  town  and  in 
not  a  few  rural  communities;  (4)  free  land  grant  colleges,  sup- 
ported in  large  pan  by  the  proceeds  of  the  nation's  endowment  of 
public  lands,  paying  particular  attention  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  in  all  the  states;  (5)  state  universities,  free 
or  substantially  so,  in  all  the  states  south  and  west  of  Penn- 
sylvania; (6)  free  public  normal  schods,  for  the  professionat 
training  of  teachers,  in  nearly  every  state;  (7)  free  schools 
for  the  education  of  defectives  In  nearly  all  the  states;  and  (8) 
the  national  academies  at  West  Point  and  Aimapolis  tat  the 
professional  training  of  military  and  naval  officers  respectively.' 

Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  herself  the  leading  exponent  of  kind^ 
garten  prindples  in  the  United  States,  has  pointed  out  that  the 
history  of  the  kindergarten  movement  tcveab  four  distisct 
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stages  in  its  development:  the  pioneer  stage,  having  Boston  as 
its  centre;  the  philanthropic  stage,  which  began  in  tlie  village 
of  Florence,  Mass.,  and  reached  its  climax  at  San  Fran- 
dsco,  California;  the  national  or  strictly  educational 
stage,  which  began  at  St  Louis;  and  the  ao-called 
maternal  stage,  which  from  Giicago  as  a  centre  is  spreading  over 
the  entire  country.  During  the  first  stage  public  attention  was 
directed  to  a  few  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  Froebel's 
teaching.  During  the  second  stage  the  kindergarten  was  valued 
fatrgely  as  a  reformatory  and  redemptive  influence.  During  the 
third  stage  the  fundamental  principles  underiying  kindergarten 
training  were  scientifically  studied  and  expounded,  and  the 
kindergarten  became  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
country.  The  fourth  stage,  which,  like  the  third,  is  fortunately 
still  in  existence,  aims  at  making  the  kindergarten  a  link  between 
the  school  and  the  home,  and  so  to  use  it  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  and  elevate  the  ideals  of  family  life.  By  1898  there 
were  436]  kindergartens  in  the  United  States  (1365  of  which 
were  public),  employing  9937  teachers  (253a  in  the  public 
kindergartens)  and  enrolling  i8g,6o4  children  (95,867  in  the 
public  kindergartens).  Of  the  164  public  normal  schools,  36 
made  provision  for  training  kindergarten  teachers.  The  scientific 
and  literary  activity  of  some  of  the  private  kindergarten  training 
classes  is  very  great,  and  they  exert  a  beneficial  and  stimulating 
effect  on  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  children,  of  the 
teachers,  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  community  at  large,  the 
kindergarten  has  been  and  is  an  inspiration  of  inc^culable  value. 
The  elementary  school  course  is  from  six  to  nine  years  in 
length,  the  ordinary  period  being  eight  years.  The  pupils  enter 
at  about  six  years  of  age.  In  the  cities  the  elementary 
schools  are  usually  in  session  for  five  hours  daily, 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  beginning  at  9  a.m. 
There  is  an  intermission,  usually  of  an  hour,  at  midday, 
and  short  recesses  during  the  sessions.  In  the  small  rural  schools 
the  pupils  are  usually  ungraded,  and  are  taught  singly  or  in 
varying  groups.  In  the  cities  and  towns  there  is  a  careful 
gradation  of  pupils,  and  promotions  from  grade  to  grade  arc 
made  at  Intervals  of  a  year  or  of  a  half-year.  The  best  schools 
have  the  most  elastic  system  of  gradation  apd  the  most  frequent 
promotions.  In  a  number  of  states  there  are  laws  authorizing 
the  conveyance  of  children  to  school  at  the  public  expense,  when 
the  schoolhouse  is  unduly  distant  from  the  homes  of  a  portion 
of  the  school  population.  Co-education  (q.v.)  in  the  elementary 
•chool  has  been  the  salutary  and  almost  uniform  practice  ir  the 
Vnited  States.  The  programme  of  studies  in  the  elementary 
school  includes  English  (reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar, 
composition),  arithmetic  (sometimes  elementary  algebra  also, 
or  plane  geometry  in  the  upper  grades),  geography,  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  elementary  natural  sdence,  including 
human  physiology  and  hygiene.  Physical  training,  vocal  music, 
drawing  and  manual  training  are  often  taught.  Sometimes  a 
foreign  language  (Latin,  German  or  French)  and  the  study  of 
general  history  are  begun.  Formal  instruction  in  manners 
and  morals  is  not  often  found,  but  the  discipline  of  the  school 
offers  the  best  possible  training  in  the  habits  of  truthfulness, 
honesty,  obedience,  regularity,  punctuality  and  conformity  to 
order.  Religious  teaching  is  not  permitted,  although  the 
exercises  of  the  day  are  often  opened  with  reading  from  the 
Bible,  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  singing  of  a 
hymn.  Corporal  punishment  is  not  infrequent,  but  is  forbidden 
by  law  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  many  states  may  be  used  only  under 
restrictions.  Text-books  are  used  as  the  basis  of  the  instruction 
given,  and  the  pupils  "  recite  "  in  class  to  the  teacher,  who,  by 
use  of  illustration  and  comment,  makes  dear  the  subject-matter 
of  the  prescribed  lesson.  The  purpose  of  the  recitation  method 
b  to  make  the  work  of  each  pupO  help  that  of  his  companion. 
Skilfully  used,  it  is  the  most  effectual  instrument  yet  devised  for 
dementaty  school  instruction. 

The  secondary  school  course  is  normally  four  years  in  length. 
The  principal  subjects  studied  are  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
tlgebra,  geometry,  physics,   chemistry,  physical  geography, 
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physiology,  rhetoric,  English  literatnre,  Civtcs  and*  history. 
Although  bnt  11-36%  of  the  students  in  public  high  schools  and 
»5'3*%  of  those  in  private  secondary  schools  are  -^^^^ 
preparing  for  a  college  or  scientific  school,  yet  the  con-  fSScSH' 
ditiona  prescribed  by  the  colleges  for  admission  to  their 
courses  affect  powerfully  both  the  secondary  school  programme 
and  the  met]iods  of  teaching.  Of  late  years  no  educational 
topic  has  been  more  widely  discussed  than  that  as  to  the  proper 
relations  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  Asa  result,  special 
examinations  for  admission  to  college  are  cither  greatly  simplified 
or  entirely  abolished,  and  the  secondary  studies  are  much  more 
substantial  and  better  taught  than  formerly.  An  increasing 
proportion  of  secondary  school  teachers  are  college  graduates. 
The  most  extraordinary  characteristic  of  secondary  education 
in  recent  years  is  the  rapid  iiurease  in  the  number  of  students 
taking  Latin  as  a  school  subject.  Meanwhile  the  proportion 
of  those  studying  physics  and  chemistry  has  fallen  off  slightly. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  who  study  Latin 
is  fully  twice  as  great  as  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number 
of  secondary  school  students.  Between  1890  and  1896,  while 
the  number  of  students  in  private  secondary  schools  increased 
12%,  the  nimiber  of  students  In  public  secondary  schools 
incr»sed  87  %.  Since  1894  the  number  of  students  in  private 
secondary  schools  has  steadily  declined. 

The  American  college,  although  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
English  colleges  of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge,  has  developed 
into  an  institution  which  has  no  cotmterpart  in  Europe. 
The  college  course  of  study,  at  first  three  years  in 
length,  was  soon  extended  to  four  years,  and  the 
daucs  are  nniformly  known  as  the  freshman,  the  sophomore, 
the  junior  and  the  senior.  The  traditional  degree  which  crowns 
the  college  course  b  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.).  The  studies 
ordinarily  insisted  on  in  the  case  Of  candidates  for  this  degree 
are  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  English,  philosophy,  political 
economy,  history,  at  least  one  modem  European  language 
(French  or  German),  and  at  least  one  natural  sdence.  The 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Sdence  (B.S.),  Bachelor  of  Philosophy 
(Ph.B),  and  Bachelor  of  Letters  (B.L.)  are  often  conferred  by 
colleges  upon  students  who  have  pursued  systematic  courses  of 
study  which  do  not  include  Greek  or  the  amount  of  Latin  required 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  best  colleges  give  instruc- 
tion which  is  similar  in  character  to  that  given  in  Germany  in 
the  three  upper  classes  of  the  gymnasium  and  in  the  introductory 
courses  at  the  universities,  in  France  in  the  two  upper  classes  of 
the  \yc6t  and  in  the  first  two  years  of  university  study,  and  in 
England  in  the  upper  form  of  the  public  schools  and  during  the 
years  of  undergraduate  residence  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Since  r87o  the  colleges  have  developed  enormously.  Their 
resources  have  multiplied,  the  number  of  their  students  has 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  programme  of  studies 
has  broadened  and  deepened,  the  standards  have  been  raised, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  has  greatly  increased. 
Rigidly  prescribed  courses  of  study  have  given  way  to  eledive 
courses,  and  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  no  longer  required  for 
the  degree  of  A.B.  at  such  influential  colleges  as  Harvard, 
Columbia,  Cornell  and  Williams.  A  strong  effort  is  bdng  made 
to  have  the  leading  colleges  give  but  one  degree,  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  and  to  confer  that  upon  those  who  complete  any  sub- 
stantial course  of  college  studies.  A  marked  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  attitude  of  the  college  authorities  toward  the  students. 
In  1870  the  college  president  was  a  paterfamilias.  He  knew  each 
student  and  came  Into  direct  personal  contact  with  him.  The 
president  and  the  faculty  had  supervision  not  only  of  the  studies 
of  the  students,  but  of  their  moral  and  reUgious  life  as  well. 
The  older  type  of  college  professor  was  not  always  a  great 
scholar,  but  he  was  a  student  of  human  nature,  with  keen 
intuitions  and  shrewd  insight.  The  new  type,  which  had  come 
into  existence  at  thi  opening  of  the  loth  century,  was  more 
scholariy  in  some  speda!  direction,  often  regarded  teaching 
as  a  check  upon  opportunities  for  investigation,  and  disdained 
troubling  himself  ^th  a  student's  personal  concern  or  intel- 
lectoal  and  moisl  ^iJiciAUea.   The  diange  was  not  altogethec 
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for  (he  better,  and  a  desirable  reaction  has  beeo  observable. 
Each  college,  however  small  or  ill-equipped,  exercises  a  helpful 
local  influence.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  college  students  attend 
an  institution  not  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  their  own 
homes.  Few  colleges  have  a  national  constituency,  and  even 
in  these  cases  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  students 
come  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  This  expteios,  in  a 
measure,  the  powerful  influence  which  the  college'has  exercised 
in  the  life  of  the  nation.  While  hardly  more  than  one  in  a 
himdrcd  of  the  white  male  youth  of  the  country  has  had  a  college 
education,  yet  the  college  graduates  have  furnished  one-half 
of  all  the  presidents  of  the  United  States,  most  of  the  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  about  one-half  of  the  cabinet  officers  and 
United  Slates  senators,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Before  the  Revolution  eleven  colleges  were 
founded.  From  1776  to  1800,  twelve  more  were  added,  from 
s8oo  to  1830,  thirty-threci  from  i8jo  to  1865,  one  hundred  and 
eighty;  from  1865  to  1S98,  two  hundred  and  thirty-six.  Thdr 
standards,  efficiency  and  eqiUpmcnt  are  very  diverse,  many  of 
the  so-called  colleges  being  less  effective  than  some  of  the  better 
organized  secondary  schools.  Except  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  is  no  statutory  restriction  upon  the  use  of  the  name 
"  college."  This  is  an  abuse  to  which  public  attention  has  in 
recent  years  been  increasingly  called.' 

In  the  United  States  the  title  "  um'versity"  Is  used  indis- 
criminately of  institutions  which  are  in  reality  universities,  of 
institutions  which  are  colleges,  and  of  institutions 
which  arc  so  ill-equipped  as  not  to  take  rank  with 
good  secondary  schools.  Only  time  and  a  greatly 
increased  capacity  to  distinguish  the  various  types  of 
higher  schools  will  remedy  this  error.  Putting  aside  tentative 
and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  develop  genuine  university  instruc- 
tion much  earlier,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  opening  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore  in  1876  began  the 
present  movement  to  organize  carefully  advannd  stuidy  and 
research,  requiring  a  college  education  of  those  who  wish  to  enter 
upon  it.  This  is  university  instruction  properly  so  called,  and 
though  found  elsewhere,  it  is  given  chiefly  at  fourteen  institu- 
tions. California  University,  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Chicago  University,  Clark  University,  Columbia  University, 
Cornell  University,  Harvard  University,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Michigan  Univeisity,  Pennsylvania  University,  Princeton 
University,  Lcland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Wisconsin  Univer- 
sity and  Yale  University.  All  of  these  institutions,  except  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  are  also  colleges.  The  com- 
bination of  collegiate  and  university  instruction  under  one 
corporation  and  one  executive  administration  is  distiiKtive  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States,  and  its  chief  source  of 
strength.  The  crowning  honour  of  the  university  student  is 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  although  that  of  A.M.— obtainable  in  less 
time  and  much  easier  conditions — is  also  sought.  The  minimum 
period  of  study  accepted  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  is  two  years 
after  obtaining  the  bachelor's  degree;  but  in  practice,  three, 
and  even  four,  years  of  study  are  found  necessary  In  addition 
to  carrying  on  an  investigation  in  the  field  of  his  main  subject 
of  study,  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  is  usually  required 
to  pass  examinations  on  one  or  two  subordinate  subjects,  to 
possess  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  (often  of 
Latin  as  well),  and  to  submit — usually  in  printed  form — the 
dissertation  which  embodies  the  results  of  his  researches.  The 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  universities  arc  the  lecture,  dis- 
cussion and  work  in  laboratory  or  seminary — the  latter  trans- 
planted from  the  German  universities.  The  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  is  conferred  upon  students  who,  after  one  year  of  university 
residence  and  study,  pass  certain  prescribed  examinations. 
This  degree,  like  those  of  D.D.,  S.T.D.  and  LL.D.,  is  often 
conferred  by  colleges  and  universities  as  a  purely  honorary 
distinction.  The  degree  of  Ph.D.  is  not  so  conferred  any  longer 
by  the  best  nniversities.    Not  a  few  of  the  universities  maintain 

■  See  esmciaUy  the  second  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the 
Camcffle  FAindation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  (pp.  76-Bo), 
quoted  in  the  Report  for  1907  of  the  CnmrnJHioner  of  Education. 
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schools  of  law  and  medidne.  Harvard  and  Yale  vniTCnitia 
maintain  schools  of  theology  as  weU.  The  learned  publications 
issued  by  the  universities,  or  under  the  direction  of  univeisity 
professors,  are  of  great  importance,  and  constitute  an  imposing 
body  of  sdentiflc  literature.  The  national  and  state  governments 
make  increasing  use  of  university  offidala  for  public  service 
requiring  special  training  or  exj>ert  knowledge.  In  1871-1871 
there  were  only  198  resident  graduite  (or  university)  students 
in  the  United  States.  In  1887  this  number  bad  risen  to  1)37, 
and  in  1S97  to  4392.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  professionsl 
students,  and  include  only  those  who  are  studying  in  what 
would  be  called,  in  Germany,  the  philosophical  faculty,  (See 
also  UmvcasiTiES.)  ^ 

Most  extensive  provision  is  made  in  America  for  professiona], 
technical  and  special  education  of  all  kinds,  and  fin  the  care  and 
training  of  (he  dependent  aiul  defective  classes  (sc^  Buniwess 
and  Oeat  and  Duub),  as  well  as  for  the  feducstion  of  the  Isdiaa 
(see  INDUNS,  North  Auexican),  and— in  the  Southern  states— 
of  the  negro  (f  .1).  (N.  M.  B.) 

StatulUs. — Details  as  to  education  in  each  state  of  the  Ametv 
can  Union  are  given  in  the  articles  under  state  headings.  But 
a  more  comprehensive  view  may  be  obtained  here  from  the 
general  statistics.  The  introduction  to  the  statistical  tables  in 
vol.  ii.  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education's  Report  for  1907  may 
usefully  be  quoted.  Mr  Edward  L.  Thomdike,  of  the  Tcacheis' 
College,  Columbia  University,  there  summarizes  the  national 
account  as  follows: — 

"  We  me  in  formal  school  education  a  material  plant  valued  at 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  millioa  dollars,  the  labour  of  550,000 
teachers  or  other  educational  officers,  and  more  or  leas  of  the  time 
of  some  eighteen  million  students.  .  .  .  We  pay  for  the  labour  of 
these  teachers,  many  of  whom  work  for  only  part  of  the  normal  city- 
school  year,  about  $300,000,000.  We  pay  for  fuel,  Kght,  janitorial 
services,  repairs,  depreciation  of  books,  school  soppaes,  inEurance 
and  the  Uke,  about  (00,000,000.  For  dejueciatioB  of  the  plant 
not  so  charged  we  should  propcrlv  provide  during  the  >'ear  a  ainkiae 
fund  of  perhaps  $35,000,000.  Adding  an  interest  charge  of  5% 
on  the  investment  in  the  plant,  our  annual  bill  for  fonnal  school 
education  comes  to  over  $475,000,000.  Additions  to  the  plaiit  wen 
made  [in  1006-1907]  to  the  extent  of  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  millioa 
dollars.  As  a  partial  estimate  of  the  returns  from  this  investment 
wc  may  take  the  number  of  students  whose  education  has  been  carried 
to  a  5peci6ed  standard  of  accomplishment  and  power.  Thus  1 
estimate  that,  in  1907,  3000  studenu  reached  the  standard  denoted 
by  three  yeais  or  more  of  academic,  technical  or  pfofessaooal  study 
in  advance  of  a  reputable  college  degree;  that  25.000  students 
reached  the  standard  denoted  by  at  least  three  and  not  over  four 
years  of  such  study  in  advance  of  a  foui^year  high-school  coarse: 
than  an  eighth  of  a  millioa  students  reached  the  standard  denoted 
by  at  least  three  and  not  over  four  years  of  study  in  advance  of  an 
eight-year  elementary-school  course;  and  that  three-quarten  of  a 
million-students  reached  the  standard  of  completionof  anelementary- 
school  course  of  seven  or  eight  years  or  its  equivalent.  .  .  RoOfffaly. 
nine-tenths  of  elementary  edocation  and  the  education  of  tcncncfS. 
over  two-thirds  of  9econdar>'  education,  and  over  a  third  of  eoUcM 
and  higher  technical  education  are  provided  and  controlled  1^  the 
public.  Professional  education,  other  than  the  training  of  teachers 
and  engineers,  is  still  largely  a  function  of  private  pn>vi»on  and 
control. 

"  The  following  rough  comparison  may  serv«  to  define  further  the 
status  of  education  inthccountryatlar^.  The  plant  used  for  formal 
education  is  valued  at  1%  of  our  entire  national  wealth,  or  twice 
the  value  of  oar  telephone  systems,  or  ten  times  the  value  of  our 
Pullman  and  private  cars,  or  one-tenth  the  value  (tf  our  railrottds. 
The  number  of  teachers  is  approximately  that  of  the  ck'igymen, 
engineers,  lawyers  and  physicians  toother,  five  times  that  of  the 
regular  army  and  navy,  and  about  twice  that  of  the  saloon-keepers 
and  Ijar-tcnders  and  their  assistants.  The  anntal  expenditure  for 
education,  exclusive  of  additions  to  the  phint,  is  somewhat  over  tvic* 
the  expenditure  for  the  war  and  navy  departments  of  the  national 
government.'  It  is  three  and  a  half  times  the  expenditure  of  the 
national  government  in  1907  for  pensions.  It  is  about  one  and  « 
fourth  times  the  cost  (New  York  wholesale  prices)  of  the  sugar  and 
coffee  we  cohsum*  annually." 

The  above  comparison  Indicates  perhaps,'  not  inadequately,' 
the  "  business  "  conception  of  the  value  of  education  prevailing 
in  the  United  Stales,  where  its  practical  advantages  are  realired 
as  in  no  other  country,  not  even  Germany. 

From  the  same  report  the  following  statistics  may  be  died 
for  1906-1907. 
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Common  Schooh  (t'nc/WiHf  "Elementary  and  Secondary  Public 

Scnools  only). 
Total  number  of  pupils  of  alt  ages  16,8^0,386  ^ 

Average  number  of  clays  schools  open.  151-2 

Average  number  of  days  attended  by  each 

pupit io6-7 

Number  of  male  teachers  ....  105,773 
Number  of  female  teachers  ....  369,465 
Number  of  school  houses  '.  .  .  .  359,115 
Average  monthly  wage  of  male  teachcra  .  $56-10 
Average  monthly  wage  of  female  teachers  .  $43-67 
Value  of  all  school  property  ....  $843,309,410 
Income  from  permanent  funds  and  rents  $16,579,551 

Income  from  State  taxes  ....  $46,261,501 
Income  from  local  taxes  «...  $230,424,554 
Income  from  other  sources  ....  $50,317,132 
Expenditure  on  sites,  buildings,  furniture, 

libraries  and  apparatus  ....       $65,817,870 

Expenditure  on  salaries $196,980,919 

Expenditure  on  other  purposes  .  .  .  $67,883,012 
Expenditure  per  head  of  population     .        .     $3-90 

Expenditure  per  pupil $27-98 

The  Bureau  of  Education  in  1907  received  reports  from  606 
universities,  colleges  and  technological  schools;  they  had  a  teaching 
force  of  24,679,  and  an  enrolment  of  293.343  students.  The  number 
of  public  and  private  normal  schools  reporting  was  359.  with  an 
enrolment  of  70,439  students  in  the  regular  training  courses  for 
teachers,  12,541  graduates  and  3660  instructors.  There  were  148 
manual  and  industrial  training  schools  (independently  of  the  manual 
training  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  in  66  Indian  schools), 
with  1693  teachers  and  an  enrolment  of  68,427  students;  and  445 
independent  coinmercial  and  business  schools,  with  2856  instructors 
and  137.364  students.  (X) 

Bibliography. — For  the  study  of  education  as  an  aspect  of 
religious,  social,  moral  and  intellectual  development,  the  material 
is  practically  inexhaustible,  and  much  of  the  most  valuable  does  not 
treat  specifically  of  the  education  given  in  schools  and  colleges. 
The  most  useful  guide  is  E.  P.  Cubberley's  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Education  (1902),  which  consists  of  an  analytic  outline 
of  topics  with  copious  and  detailed  references  to  authorities.  See 
also  W.  S.  Monroe's  Bibliography  of  Education  {1897),  The  best 
general  history  in  English  is  P.  Monroe's  Text-Book  in  the  History  of 
Education  (1905),  which,  like  Davidson's  much  briefer  History  of 
Education,  treats  the  subject  broadly  and  in  relation  to  other  aspects 
of  life-  VVilliams's  History  of  Ancient,  Afcdiaxil,  and  Modern  Educa- 
tion is  a  useful  statement  of  the  main  facts  of  educational  proeress 
taken  somewhat  by  itself.  In  German  the  standard  work  is  K.  A. 
Schmid's  Geschickte  der  Erxiehune,  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
treatment  in  which  each  period  is  dealt  with  by  a  specialist.  Zicglcr's 
Csschickte  der  Pddagogik  is  a  good  short  history.  In  French, 
Letourneau's  L'tvolulion  de  I'iducation  is  especially  good  on  ancient 
and  non-European  education.  Draper's  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe  is  vigorous  and  interesting,  out  marred  by  its  depreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  Church.  Cuizot's  //utor^  of  Civilization  is  still 
of  value,  as  arc  parts  of  Flallam's  Literary  History.  Lecky's  History 
of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,  and 
Buckle's  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  contain  much  that  is 
of  value.  The  best  encyclopaedias  are  W.  Rein's  Encyklopddisches 
Handbuch  der  Piidagogik,  and  F.  Buisson's  Diclionnaire  de  pidagogie, 
premiire  parlie.  Sir  Tienry  Craik's  TA*  State  and  Education  (1883) 
18  an  excellent  text-book  on  national  education. 

Of  books  dealing  with  special  periods  and  topics,  S.  Laurie's 
Historical  Sketch  oj'Pre-Christian  Education,  Freeman's  Schools  of 
Hellas,  Cirard's  L'Educalion  aJhinienne  au  V*  et  au  IV*  Steele  avant 
J.-C,  Davidson's  Education  of  the  Greek  People,  Mahaffy's  Old  Creek 
Education  and  Greek  Life  and  Thoueht.  Nettleship's  article  on 
"  Education  in  Plato's  Republic  "  in  Tlellenica,  Capcs's  University 
Life  in  A  thens,  Hobhouse's  Theory  and  Practice  of  A  ncient  Education, 
Grasbergcr's  Erziehung  und  Unterricht  im  classischen  Alterthum, 
Wilkin's  Roman  Eiiucaium,  and  Clarke's  Education  of  Children  at 
Rome,  arc  valuable  for  classical  times. 

For  the  somewhat  obscure  transition  centuries  there  is  much  of 
value  in  Taylor's  Classical  Heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Dill's  Raman 
Society  in  the  Last  Century  of  the  Western  Empire,  especially  the 
chapter  on  "  Culture  in  the  ^th  and  5th  centuries,"  Bois&icr's  La 
Fin  du  paganisme,  and  Hatch  s  Influence  of  Greek  Thought  upon  the 
Christian  Church.    ■ 

The  best  eeneral  account  of  medieval  education  is  in  Drane's 
Christian  Schools  and  Scholars;  and  T.  B.  Mullitiger's  Schools  of 
Charles  the  Great  treats  well  of  the  Carolingian  Revival.  G.  B. 
Adams's  Civilitation  during  the  Middle  Ages  is  excellent;  and 
Sandys's  History  of  Classical  Scholarship  is  a  valuable  book  of 
reference.  On  the  scholastic  philosophy  Turner's  History  of  Philo- 
sophy, and  Haurcau's  Histotre  de  la  thilosophie  scolasttgue.  ar« 
useful.  Medieval  schools  are  describea  in  Furnivall's  preface  to 
The  Babees  Book,  which  deals  with  "  Education  in  Early  England," 


^  lo  private  schools  there  were  also  1,304,547  pupils. 


and  in  Leach's  (Hd  Yorkshire  Schools  and  History  of  Winchester 
College.  The  most  important  books  on  the  universities  are  Rash* 
dall's  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Jourdain's  Histoire 
de  t'universtti  de  Paris  aux  X  VII*  et  X  VHP  siicJes,  Lyte's  History 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  lo  t^jo,  and  Mullincer's  History  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  to  the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  Paulsen's 
Geschichte  des  gelehrten  Unterrichts  auf  den  deutschen  Schulen  und 
Universiidten  is  the  best  history  of  eduoition  in  Germany. 

On  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  Villari's  Introduction  to  his  Life 
and  Times  of  Machiavelli,  and  Burckhardt's  Die  Kultur  der  Renais- 
sance in  Italien  (translated  into  English),  are  of  the  first  importance. 
Other  valuable  books  are  the  first  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Modern 
History  and  Symonds's  great  work  on  The  Renaissance  xn  Italy, 
especially  the  volume  on  The  Revival  of  Learning.  Dealing  more 
specifically  with  education  are  Woodward's  excellent  monographs 
on  Education  during  the  Renaissance,  Viltorino  da  Feltre  and  Erasmus. 
Jansscn's  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Volkes  (translated  into  English) 
gives  a  good  account  of  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of 
Germany  in  the  14th.  15th  and  i6th  centuries.  Christie's  Life  of 
£dienne  Dolet  ts  of  value  for  the  Renaissance  in  France.  For  the 
movement  in  England  Scebohm's  Oxford  Reformers,  Gasquct's  Eve 
oj  the  Reformation  in  England,  Einstem's  The  Italian  Renaissance  in 
England,  and  Leach's  English  Schools  at  the  Reformation,  1546-1  $48^ 
are  particularly  important. 

For  later  times  the  material  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  monographs, 
of  which  the  following,  among  others,  arc  of  value:  Adamson's 
Pioneers  of  Modern  Education,  Laas's  Die  Pddagogik  des  Johannes 
Sturm,  Beard's  Port  Ro^al,  vol.  ii.,  Kuno  Fischer's  Fr.  Bacon  und 
seine  Nachfolger,  Laurie  s  John  Amos  Comenius,  Morlcy's  Rousseau. 
Pintochc's  La  Reforme  de  I'iducation  en  Allcmagne  au  dix-huitieme 
siicle,  BiesJcrmann's  Deutschlands  getstige,  sitUiche,  und  gesellige 
Zustdnde  im  X  VIII.  Jahrhundert. 

For  the  iQth  century  and  after,  the  best  sources  of  information  are 
the  official  Reports,  such  as  those  of  the  Royal  Commissions  on  the 
English  Universities,  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  other  English 
secondary  schools;  the  "Special  Reports,"  issued  by  the  English 
Board  of  Education;  the  encyclopaedic  annual  Reports  of  the 
American  Commissioner  of  Etiucation  (dealing  not  only  with  the 
United  States,  but  with  progress  in  other  countries);  monographs 
in  the  French  Musee  bidagogtque.  and  various  German  Reports. 

For  education  in  tne  United  States,  sec  also  Boone's  History  of 
Education  in  U.SJi.  (1889);  N.  M.  Butler  (editor),  Education  in  the 
U.S.A.  (1900),  a  series  of  monograjihs  prepared  for  the  Paris  Ex- 
position; E.  G.  Dexter's  History  of  Education  in  Ike  United  Stales 
(1904);  and  the  Proceedings  q{  the  National  Educational  Association. 

On  the  leading  writers  on  education  the  monographs  in  the  Great 
Educator  Series  are  useful,  and  editions  and  translations  of  the  best 
known  of  these  writers  arc  available.  The  greatest  systematic 
collection  is  the  Monumenta  Germaniae  paedagogica.  On  the  de- 
velopment of  the  means  of  education,  Montmorency's  two  lx>olcs  on 
State  Intervention  in  English  Educaticm  from  the  Earliest  Times  lo 
/^j.?,and  TheJ'roeress  of  Education  in  England,  lialiour'&  Educational 
Systems  of  Greet  Britain  and  Ireland,  Allain's  L' Instruction  primaire 
en  France  avant  la  Rholution.  Lantoine's  Histoire  de  I'enseignement 
secondaire  en  France  au  XVI 1 1*  et  au  debut  du  XVI  IP  sicde,  and 
Konrad  Fischer's  Geschickte  des  deutschen  Votkschullehrerstands,  may 
be  mentioned.  (j.  Wn.) 

EDWARD,  "  The  Elder  "  (d.  924),  king  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons,  was  the  second  son  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  with  his 
sister  ^thelflxd  was  carefully  educated  at  the  court  of  his 
father.  During  his  father's  lifetime  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  campaigns  against  the  Danes,  especially  in  that  of  S94,  and 
as  early  as  898  he  signs  a  charter  as  "  rex,"  showing  that  he  was 
definitely  associated  with  his  father  in  the  kingship.  He  sue* 
cecdcd  his  father  in  October  899,'  but  not  without  opposition. 
The  i^thcling  ^Ethelwold,  son  of  Alfred's  elder  brother  /Elhelrcd, 
seized  Wimborae  and  Christchurch.  Edward  advanced  against 
him,  and  y£thctwold  took  refuge  among  the  Danes  in  North- 
umbria.  In  904  ;£thclwold  landed  in  Essex,  and  in  the  next 
year  he  enticed  the  East  Anglian  Danes  to  revolt.  They  ravaged 
all  southern  Mercia  and,  in  spite  of  Edward's  activity,  returned 
home  victorious,  though  ^thelwold  fell  in  the  battle  of  the 
Holme.  In  905  or  906  Edward  made  a  peace  with  the  East 
Anglian  and  Northumbrian  Danes  at  "  Yttingaford,"  near 
Linslade  in  Buckinghamshire,  perhaps  the  peace  known  as 
"  the  Laws  of  Edward  and  Gutbrum."  In  909  and  910  fresh 
campaigns  took  place  owing  to  southerly  raids  by  the  Danea, 
and  victories  were  won  at  Tettcnball  and  Wedncsficld  in  Stafford^ 
shire.'    From  907  onwards  Edward  and  his  sister  ^ihelflcd, 

'  See  Stevenson's  article  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  7I-77. 
The  whole  chronology  of  this  reign  is  very  difficult  and  certainly 
is  often  impossible  01  attainment. 

*  It  ia  pMsible  that  these  battles  are  one  and  tht  ttmei  the  pUc«« 
are  within  2  to  3  i^  oi  each  other.. 
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the  Lady  of  the  HercUns,  «ete  busy  stmigtbeiiiiig  theii  bold 
on  Merda  and  Wcssex.  Forts  wen  built  at  Lincoln  (907), 
"  Bremesbyrig  "  .(910),  "  Scergeat  "  and  Bridgcnorlb  (912), 
and  when  in  the  year  911  i£thelflaxl's  husband  £tbclred  died, 
Edward  took  over  from  Merda  the  govenunent  of  London  and 
Oxford,  with  the  lands  belonging  to  them,  i.e.  probably  Oxford- 
shire &nd  Middlesex.  The  policy  of  constructing  "  burhs  "  or 
fortified  towns  was  continued.  Hertford  was  fortified  in  911, 
Witham  in  91 2,  while  ^thelflcd  fortified  Cberbury  in  Shropshire, 
"  Weardbyrig  "  and  Runcorn  (all  in  91 5).  In  913  the  Danes  in 
Eastern  Merda  gave  considerable  trouble,  and  in  914  a  fresh 
horde  of  pirates,  coming  from  Brittany,  sailed  up  the  Severn. 
They  raided  southern  Wales,  but  were  hemmed  in  by  the  English 
forces  and  besieged  until  they  promised  to  leave  the  king's 
territory.  Edwaird  watched  the  southern  shores  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  so  carefully  that  the  Danes  failed  to  secure  a  hold  there, 
and  were  ultimately  forced  to  sail  to  Ireland.  In  the  same  year 
Edward  fortified  Buckingham  and  recdved  the  submission  of 
the  jarls  and  chief  men  of  Bedford.  In  915  be  fortified  Bedford 
itself,  MaldoD  in  916,  and  Towcester  and  "  Wigingamerc  "  in  917. 
In  the  last-mcfktioned  year  Edward  captiued  and  destroyed  the 
Danish  stronghold  of  Tempsford,  and  later  in  the  year  he  took 
Colchester.  An  attack  by  the  Panes  on  Haldon  failed,  and  in 
915  Edward  went  to  Passenham  and  received  the  submission 
of  the  men  of  the  "  borough  "  of  Nortfiampton.  The  Danish 
strongholds  of  Huntingdon  and  Colchester  were  now  restored 
and  repaired,  and  Edward  received  thf  subipission  of  the  whole 
of  the  East  Anglian. Danes.  Befofe  midsummer  of  this  year 
Edward  had  fortified  Stamford,  and  on  the  death  of  his  sister 
he  recdved  the  submission  of  the  Merdans  at  Tamworth.  There 
also  three  kings-of  the  North  Welsh  took  Edward  as  their  lord. 
Nottingham  was  now  fortified;  Thelwall  in  Cheshire  (919)  and 
Manchester  aoon  followed;  Nottingham  was. strengthened  by  a 
second  fort;  Bakewdl  was  fortified  and  garrisoned,  and  then 
came  the  greatest  triumph  of  Edward's  reign.  He  was  "  chosen 
as  father  and  lord  "  by  the  Scottish  king  and  nation,  by  Rx- 
genald>  the  Norwegian  king  of  Northumbria,  by  Ealdred  of 
Bamborough,  and  by  the  English,  Danes  or  Norwegians  in 
Northumbria,  and  by  the  Strathclyde  Welsh. 

With  the  condusioD  of  his  wars  Edward's  activity  ceased, 
and  we  bear  do  more  of  him  until  in  924  he  died  at  Famdon  in 
Cheshire  and  was  buried  in  the  "New  Minster  "  at  Winche«ter. 
He  was  thrice  married:  (i)  to  Ecgwyn,  a  lady  of  rank,  by 
whom  be  had  a  son  fthebtan,  who  succeeded  him,  and  a 
daughter  Eadgyth,  who  manisd  Sihtric  of  Northumbria  in 
924.  This  marriage  was  probably  an  irregular  one.  (>)  To 
£lflcd,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons — £lfweatd,  who  died  a 
fortnight  after  Us  father,  and  Ssdwine,  who  was  drowned  in 
933— «Dd  six  dau^ters,  Athelflsd  and  Athdhild  nuns,  and 
four  others  (see  iCTinEiSTAN).  (3)  To  Eadgifu,  the  mother  of 
Kings  Edmund  and  Edred,  and  of  two  daughters. 

AuTROKiTtss.— i4>u;()-.Sa«m  Chrmich  fed.  Flummer  and  Earle, 
Oxford);  Florence  oTWorcestcr  (Mon.  Hist.  Brit.);  WilHaro  of 
Malmcabun,  Cola  rtrmm  (Rolls  Series):  Simeon  of  Durham  (Rolh 
Series);  Ethelweard  (Mon.  Hist<  Brit.);  Birch,  OirMsrnni  Saimu- 
cum,  Nos.  SW^JS:  D.NJB.,  i-v.  (A.  Mw.) 

BDWARD.  "  TBI  Miucm  "  (c  9t6-n»),  king  of  the  tagiA, 
was  the  son  of  Edgar  by  his  wife  iCtheMcd.  Edward's  brief 
reign  was  marked  by  an  anti-monastic  reaction.  JEUimt, 
carl  of  Merda,  ontii  more  expelled  many  of  the  monks  whom 
Bishop  Athdwold  had  installed.  There  ssen  ako  to  have  been 
some  change  in  administrative  policy,  perhaps  with  regard  to 
the  Oanca,  for  Earl  Oslad,  whom  Edgar  had  appointed  to  Noitb- 
ombtia,  was  driyen  from  his  province..  In  etdesiastieal  matters 
there  were  two  parties  in  the  kingdom,  the  Bionastic,  which  had 
its  chief  hold  In  Essex  and  East  AngHa,  and  the  anti^nsnastlc, 
ledby£Uhcreof  Merda.  Conferences  were  held  at  Khrtlington 
in  Oxfordshire  and  at  Calne  in  Wiltshire  in  977  and  978,  but 
nothing  definite  seenu  to  have  been  dcddcd.  On  the  iSth  of 
March  978  Edward's  reign  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  his  assassina- 
tion at  Cori«  Caitle  in  Donetahire.  The  crime  was  probably 
inspired  by  his  stepmother,  ^Elf  thrytfa,  who  was  anxious  to 


the  suectsaiop  of  her  son  £lthelred.  The  body  was  hastily 
interred  at  Wareham  and  remained  there  till  980,  when  Arch- 
bishop Dunstan  and  ^Ifhere  of  Merda  united  in  transferring 
it  with  great  ceremony  to  Shaftesbury.  Edward  Eccms  to.  have 
been  personally  popular,  ana  the  poem  on  his  death  in  the 
chronicle  calls  his  murder  the  worst  deed  in  EngU^  history. 
Very  shortly  after  bis  death  he  was  pi^ularly  esteemed  to  be  both 
saint  and  martyr. 

See  5a»ni  Ckrmidti  Vila  S.  Otwalii  tjlut.  d  Ch.  tf  Yorl,  RoUi 
Series);  MemonaU  oJSt  Dunstan  (cd.  Stubb>,  Rulli  Sens).  (A.  Mw.) 

EDWARD,  "  TuE  COHrasscnt  "  (d.  1066),  so  called  on  account 
of  his  reputation  for  sanctity,  king  of  the  English,  was  the  son  ol 
^thelrcd  11.  and  Emma,  daiighteir  of  Richard,  duke  of  Nomundy, 
and  was  bom  at  Islip  in  Oxfordshire.  On  the  recognition  of 
Sweyn  as  king  of  England  in  toi3,  Athdrcd,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  took  refuge  in  Normandy,  and  Fdward  continued  to 
reside  at  the  Nortn&n  court  unUl  he  .was  recalled  in  1041  by 
Hardicanute.  Be  appears  to  have  been  formally  rocognizcd  as 
hdr  to  the  throne,  if  not  actually  associated  in  the  kingship,  and 
on  the  death  of  Hardicanute  in  1041 "  all  folk  recdved  him  to  be 
king,"  though  his  actual  coronation  wks  delayed  until  Easter 
1043.  A  few  months  later  Edward,  in  conjunction  wilb  the 
three  great  earls  of  the  kingdom,  made  a  raid  on  the  queen* 
mother  iSlfgifn,  or  Emma,  seized  all  her  pbsaessions  and  com- 
pelled her  to  live  in  retirement. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  the  influence  of  Earl  (Sodwine 
was  predominant,  though  not  unopposed.  His  daughter  Edith 
or  Eadgyth  became  Edward's  queen  in  1045.  But  the  king's 
persoiul  tastes  Incbned  much  more  to  foreigners  than  to  English- 
men, and  he  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  favountes  from 
beyond  the  sea.  Between  Godwine,  representing  the  spirit  of 
natioiialism,  and  these  favourites  (espedally  their  leader  Robert 
of  Jumiiges,  successively  bishop  of  London  and  archbishop  of 
Canterbury)  there  was  war  to  the  knife.  In  1046  Magnus,  king  of 
Norway,  who  had  succeeded  Hardicanute  in  Deruoark  and  claimed, 
to  succnd  him  in  Enghind  as  wdl,  threatened  an  invasion,  bat 
the  necessity  of  defending  Denmark  against  his  rival  Sweyn 
Estrithson  prevented  him  from  carrying  it  into  effecL  In  ro49, 
Godwine's  ion  Sweyn,  who  had  been  outlawed  for  the  tedu«tion  of 
the  abbess  of  Leominster,  isturasd  and  demanded  his  rcstoratioa. 
This  was  refused  and  Sweyn  returned  into  exfle,  bnt  not  before  he 
had  with  foulest  treachery  murdered  his  young  kinsman  Beom. 
He  was,  however,  inlawed  next  year.  The  influence  of  Godwine, 
already  shaken,  recdved  a  severe  blow  in  1051  in  the  appointment 
of  Robert  of  Jumiiges  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  arid 
the  same  year  saw  the  triumph  of  the  foreigners  for  the  moment 
complete.  Edward,  indignant  at  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
men  of  Dover  to  the  Insolence  of  his  brotber-in-law  Eustace  ol 
Boulogne  and  his  French  foUovets,  ordered  Godwine  to  punish  the 
town.  Godwine  refused.  TTie  king  at  the  prompting  of  the 
archbishop  then  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  witao,  at  which  the 
old  charge  against  Godwine  of  oom^idty  in  the  murder  of  the 
libeling  Alfred  was  to  be  revived.  About  the  same  time  come 
news  of  a  fresh  outrage  by  the  foreigners.  Godwine  gathered  his 
forces  and  demanded  redress,  while  the  earls  Leofric  of  Merda  and 
Siward  of  Northumbria  hastened  to  the  aide  of  the  king.  Gvit 
war  seemed  immineM,  but  at  length  a  compromise  was  effected 
by  which  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  meeting  of  the  wilan  to 
be  held  at  London.  At  the  appointed  time  (iodwine  preseoted 
hinssclf  at  Southwark.  But  his  followers  were  rapidly  deserting 
him,  nor  would  the  king  give  hostages  for  his  security.  Alarmed 
for  his  safety,  he  fled  to  Flanders,  while  his  son  Harold  went  to 
Ireland.  But  their  exile  was  brid.  The  tale  of  Godwine  exdted 
universal  tympathy,  for  it  was  realized  tl»t  he  represented  the 
cause  of  natioiial  independence.  Encouraged  by  assurances  from 
En^and,  he  sailed  thither,  and  Joining  forces  with  Harold  sailed 
along  the  south  coast  and  up  the  Thames.  The  king  would  have 
resisted  bnt  found  no  support.  Yidding  to  drcumstances,  be 
allowed  himself  to  be  reconciled,  and  Godw'nc  and  his  house  were 
restored  to  their  old  position.  The  queen  at  the  same  time  was 
brought  back  from  the  monastery  of  WherweU,  whither  she  hti 
been  d<«p«ti:hed  after  her  father's  tigbt  -  The  forever*  had 
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already  jgnomioiously  fled  the  couotiy,  and  heBcefortb  the  in- 
fluence of  Godwioe,  aad,  after  his  death,  of  Harold,  was  supreme. 
In  1063  Harold  made  a  great  expeditiou  into  Wales,  in  which  he 
crushed  the  power  of  King  Gtu^yd,  who  was  killed  by  his  own 
people.  But  despite  his  prowess  and  his  power,  he  was  the 
minister  of  the  king  rather  than  his  personal  favourite.  Xhj|s 
latter  position  belonged  to  his  younger  brother  Tostig,  who  oa 
the  death  of  Siward  in  1055  was  appointed  earl  of  Korthumbria. 
Here  his  severity  and  arbitrary  temper  rendered  him  intensely' 
unpopular,  aiid  in  106^  his  subjects  broke  into  revolt.  They 
elected  Morkere  as  their  earl,  then  marching  south  demanded 
Tostig's  banishment.  Edward  desired  to  crush  the  revolt  by  force 
of  arms,  but  he  was  overborne  and  forced  to  submit.  The 
electioa  of  Morkcre  was  recognized,  and  Tostig  went  Into  exile- 
Intensely  mortified  at  this  humiliation,  the  king  fell  tick,  and 
henceforth  his  health  failed  npidly.  He  was  unable  to  gratify 
his  intense  desire  to  be  present  at  the  consecration  of  his  new 
abbey  of  Westminster,  the  foundation  of  which  bad  been  the  chief 
interest  of  his  closing  years,  and  on  the  jth  of  January  1066 
he  died. 

The  virtues  of  Edward  were  monkish  rather  than  kingly.  In 
the  qualities  of  a  ruler  he  was  conspicnously  deficient;  always 
dependent  on  others,  he  ever  inclined  to  the  unworthier  master. 
But  the  charm  of  his  character  for  the  monastic  biographer,  and 
the  natural  tendency  to  glorify  the  days  before  the  Nonnan 
oppression  began,  combined  to  cast  about  his  figure  a  halo  which 
had  not  attached  to  it  in  life.  Allowed  to  keep  her  property  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  his  widow,  Edith,  passed  the  remainder 
of  her  life  at  Winchester,  dying  on.the  igtb  of  December  1075, 

Sources. — A  number  of  lives  of  Edward  are  brought  together 
in  a  volume  of  the  Rolls  Scries  entitled  Lw<s  of  Edward  the  Comestor^ 
and  edited  by  Dr  H.  R.  Luard  (London,  185*).  Of  these  by  far  the 
most  valuable  is  the  contemporary  Vila  Bdwardi,  whktb  would  ap|>ear 
from  internal  evidence  to  nave  been  written  by  an  unknown  writer 
soon  after  the  Nonnan  Conquest — some  time  between  4o66and  1074. 
The  other  chief  authorities  for  the  reign  ate  (i)  the  Saxon  Ckronicli, 
(C.  Plummcr,  Oxford,  I89X-I899);  7i)  Plortmx  oj  Worctsler,  ed. 
B.  Thorpe,  English  Historical  Soeiety  (London,  i84»h849).  Refer* 
encc  may  also  be  made  to  J.  M.  KaatblS,  CMtx  dipltmiliaa  atrl 
Saxmui  (London,  18J9-I848}.  ,  (C  &  P,') 

EDWABO  I.  (1939-1307),  king  of  England,  bom  at  WesU 
minster  on  the  17th  of  June  iii39,  was  the  eldest  soo  of  Henry 
III.  and  Eleanor  of  Provence.  He  was.  baptized  Edward  after 
Edwani  the  Confessor,  (or  whom  Henry  had  special  vcncntion, 
and  among  hisgodfttbetswas  Simon  deMontfort.earlof  Leicester, 
bis  aunt  Eleanor's  husband.  His  political  career  begins  when  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  Alphonso  X.  of  Castile,  by  which  he 
was  to  marry  the  Spanish  king's  half  sister  Eleanor,  necesaitated 
the  conferring  on  him  of  an  adequate  establishment.  His  father 
granted  him  the  duchy  of  Gascony,  the  earldom  of  (tester,  the 
king's  lends  in  Wales  and  much  else.  The  provision  made  was  so 
liberal  that  Henry's  subjects  declared  he  was  left  no  better  than  a 
mutilated  king.  In  May  >}54  Edward  went  to  Gascony  to  take 
possession  of  his  inheritance.  He  then  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
in  October  was  dubbed  knight  by  Alphooso  and  married  to 
Eleanor  at  the  Cistercian  convent  of  Las  Hudgas,  near  Burgos, 
He  remained  in  Gascony  till  November  1955,  but  his  lather  was 
too  jealous  to  allow  him  a  free  band  in  its  administration.  After 
his  return,  the  attempts  of  his  agents  to  establish  English  laws  in 
hb  Welsh  possessions  brought  Edward  Into  hostile  relations  with 
the  Welsh.  Here  also  bis  father  would  give  him  no  help,  and 
his  fint  campaign  brought  him  little  result.  Edward  became 
extremely  unpopular  through  his  association  with  his  Lusignan 
kinsfolk,  his  pride  and  violence,  and  the  disorders  of  his  household. 
In  1258  his  strenuous  oppositnn  to  the  Provisions  of  Oxford 
further  weakened  his  position,  but,  after  the  banishment  of  the 
foreigners,  he  began  to  take  up  a  wiser  line.  In  itS9  he  led  the 
young  nobles  who  insisted  that  the  triumphant  oligarchy  should 
carry  out  the  reforms  to  which  it  was  pledged.  For  a  m«;tent  it 
looked  as  if  Edward  and  Leicester  might  make  common  cause, 
but  Edward  remained  an  enemy  of  Montfort,  though  he  strove  to 
infuse  his  father's  party  with  a  more  liberal  and  natk>nal  spirit. 
He  was  the  soul  of  the  reconstituted  royalist  patty  formed  about 
i>6j.    In  i>64  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  fighting  between 


the  king  and  the  barons.  At  the  battle  of  Le«res  his  rash  punuit 
of  the  Londanera  contributed  to  his  father's  defeat.  Two  days 
later  Edward  surrendered  to  Leicester  as  a  hostage  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  his  allies.  He  was  forced  to  give  up  his  earldom  of 
Chester  to  Leicester,  but  at  Whitsuntide  1 365  he  escaped  from  his 
custodians,  and  joined  the  lords  of  the  Welsh  march  who  were 
still  in  arms.  With  their  aid  he  defeated  and  slew  Leicester  at 
Evesham  on  the  4th  of  August  1165. 

For  the  test  of  Henry  IIL's  reign  Edward  contioUed  his 
father's  policy  and  appropriated  enough  of  Leicester's  ideals 
to  make  the  royalist  restoration  no  mere  reaction.  So  peaceful 
became  the  outlook  of  aSairs  that  in  i  >68  Edward  took  the  cross, 
hoping  to  join  the  new  crusade  of  St  Louis,  Want  of  money 
delayed  his  departure  till  1 170,  by  which  time  St  Louis  was  dead, 
and  a  truce  concluded  with  the  infidel.  Refusing  to  be  a  party 
to  such  treason  to  Christendom,  Edward  went  with  his  personal 
foUowetstoAcre,whereheabodefromMay  i>7i  to  August  1372, 
Despite  his  energy  and  valour  he  could  do  little  to  prop  up  the 
decaying  crusading  kingdom  and  he  narrowly  escaped  assassina- 
tion. At  last  the  declining  health  of  his  father  induced  him 
to  return  to  the  West.  He  learned  in  Sicily  the  death  of  Heniy 
III,. on  the  r6th  of  November  127a,  On  the  20th  of  November, 
the  day  of  Heniy's  funeral,  he  was  recognized  as  king  by  the 
English  barons,  and  from  that  day  his  regnal  years  were  subse- 
quently computed.  ASairs  in  England  were  so  peaceful  that 
Edward  did  not  hurry  home.  After  a  slow  journey  thtougli 
Italy  and  France  he  did  homage  to  his  cousin  Philip  III.  at 
Paris,  on  the  a6th  of  July  1273.  He  then  went  to  Gascony, 
where  he  stayed  nearly  a  year.  At  last  he  landed  at  Dover  on  the 
2nd  of  August  r274,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on  tb« 
18th  of  the  same  month. ' 

Edward  was  thirty-five  yean  old  when  he  became  king,  and 
the  rude  schooling  of  his  youth  had  devekiped  his  character 
and  suggested  the  main  lines  of  the  policy  which  he  was  to  carry 
out  as  monarch.  He  was  a  tall,  well-proportioned  and  hand- 
some man,  extravagantly  devoted  to  military  exercises,  touma- 
ments  and  the  tougher  and  more  dangerous  forms  of  bunting. 
He  had  learned  to  restrain  the  hot  temper  of  his  youth,  and  was 
proud  of  his  love  of  justice  and  strict  regard  to  his  plighted  wordl 
His  domestic  life  was  unstained,  he  was  devoted  to  his  friends, 
and  loyal  to  his  subordinates.  .  Without  any  great  originality 
cither  as  soldier  or  statesman,  he  was  competent  enough  to  appro- ' 
priate  the  best  ideas  of  the  time  and  make  them  his  own.  His 
def ectswereahardness  of  disposition  which  some  timesapproached 
cruelty  and  a  narrow  and  pedantic  temper,  which  caused  him 
to  regard  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his  promises.  His 
effectiveness  and  k>ve  of  strong  government  stand  in  strong 
contrast  to  his  father's  wealtness.  Though  he  loved  power,  and 
never  willingly  surrendered  it,  he  saw  that  to  be  successful  he 
must  make  his  policy  popular.  Thus  he  continued  the  system 
which  Montfort  bad  formed  with  the  object  of  restmining  the 
monarchy,  because  be  saw  in  a  dose  aOiance  with  his  people 
the  best  means  of  consolidating  the  power  of  the  crown. 

The  fint  yean  of  Edward's  reign  were  mainly  occupied  by 
his  efforts  to  establish  a  really  cSectrve  administration.  In 
carrying  out  this  task  he  derived  great  help  from  his  chancellor, 
Robert  Bumell,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Administrative 
reform  soon  involved  legislation,  and  from  1275  to  1290  nearly 
every  year  was  marked  by  an  important  law.  Few  of  these  con- 
tained anything  that  was  very  new  or  originaL  They  rather 
illustrate  that  policy  which  caused  Dr  Stubbs  to  describe  his 
reign  as  a  "  period  of  definition."  Yet  the  results  of  his  con- 
servative legislation  were  almost  revolutionary.  In  particular 
be  left  the  impress  of  his  policy  on  the  land  laws  of  England, 
notably  by  the  clause  De  Dtmis  of  the  Westminster  statute  of 
1 285,  and  the  statute  Quia  Emploru  of  1 29a  The  general  effect 
of  his  work  was  to  eliminate  feudalism  from  political  life.  At 
fint  be  aimed  at  abolishing  all  franchises  whose  holden  could  not 
produce  written  warranty  for  them.  This  was  the  policy  of  the 
statute  of  Gloucester  o(  121&,  but  the  baronial  opposition  was 
so  resolute  that  Bl<\^^d  was  forced  to  permit  many  immunities 
to  remain,    ThouttVtbeB'o'^*'''*^'^^*'*''^'"^'''*'^'''*^'*'''" 
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of  authority  not  emaniting  from  binueU  ducatened  to'invoWe 
him  in  constant  conflict  with  the  Church,  and  notably  with 
John  Peckham,  the  Franciscan  friar,  who  was  archbishop  of 
Canterbory  from  IS79  to  129a.  The  statute  of  Mortmain  of 
r279,  which  forbade  the  further  grant  of  buids  to  ecclesiastical 
corporations  without  the  royal  consent,  and  the  writ  Cirettm- 
sfale  A  talis  of  i>8s,  which  limited  the  church  courts  to  strictly 
ecclesiastical  business,  both  provoked  strong  clerical  opposition. 
However,  Peckham  gave  way  to  some  extent,  and  Edward 
prudently  acquiesced  in  many  clerical  assumptions  which  he 
disliked.  He  was  strong  enough  to  refuse  to  pay  the  tribute  to 
Rome' which  John  had  promised,  and  his  reign  saw  the  end 
of  that  papal  overlordship  over  En^and  which  had  greatly 
complicated  the  situation  under  his  father. 

Besides  administration  and  legislation,  the  other  great  event 
of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Edward's  reign  was  the  conquest 
of  the  principality  of  Wales.  It  was  part  of  Edward's  policy 
of  reconciliation  after  the  battle  of  Evesham  that  in  the  treaty 
of  Shrewsbury  of  i>6;  be  had  fully  recognized  the  great  position 
which  Uewelyn  ab  Gruffyd,  prince  of  Wales,  had  gained  as  the 
ally  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  However,  Llewelyn's  eariy  successes 
had  blinded  the  Welsh  prince  to  the  limitations  of  his  power, 
end  he  profited  by  Edward's  early  absences  from  England  to 
delay  in  performing  bis  feudal  obligations  to  the 'new  king. 
Even  after  Edward's  return  Llewdyn  continued  to  evade  doing 
homage.  At  last  Edward  lost  patience,  and  in  1977  invaded 
north  Wales.  He  conducted  his  campaign  like  a  great  siege, 
blocking  all  the  avenues  to  Snowdon,  and  fordng  Llewelyn 
to  surrender  from  lack  of  supplies.  He  thereupon  reduced  the 
Welsh  prince  to  the  position  of  a  petty  north  Welsh  chieftain 
strictly  dependent  on  the  En{^.  For  the  next  five  years 
Edwanl  did  his  best  to  set  up  the'Engliah  system  of  government 
in  the  ceded  districts.  The  Welsh  resentment  of  this  soon  gave 
Llewelyn  another  chance,  and  compelled  Edward  to  devote  the 
years  i>8»-i>83  to  completing  his  conquest.  In  1384  he  issued' 
the  statute  of  Wales,  which  provided  for  a  scheme  for  the  future 
government  of  the  principality.  Edward  is  oftte  called  the 
conqueror  of  Wales,  but  in  truth  he  only  effected  the  conquest 
of  Llewelyn's  dominions.  The  march  of  Wales  was  only  indirectly 
affected  by  his  legislation,  and  remained  subject  to  its  feudal 
marcher  lords  until  the  i6th  century. 

Edward  was  very  careful  in  his  foreign  policy.  Though 
preserving  nominal  peace  with  his  cousin  Philip  III.  o*  France, 
his  relations  with  that  country  were  constantly  strained.  After 
Philip  UI.'s  death  in  i>8$,  Edward  crossed  the  Channel  in  1286, 
to  perform  homage  to  his  successor,  Philip  the  Fair.  He  remained 
abroad  till  i>89,  busied  in  attempts  to  improve  the  administration 
of  Gascony,  and  making  repeated  and  finally  successful  efforts  to 
end  by  his  mediation  the  still  continuing  struggle  between  the 
houses  of  Anjou  and  Aragon.  His  long  absence  threw  the  govern- 
ment of  Englaiid  into  confusion,  and  on  his  return  in  1 289  he  was 
compelled  to  dismiss  most  of  his  judges  and  ministeit  for  comi|>- 
tion.    In  1190  he  expelled  all  Jews  from  England. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  furnished  Edward  with  his  chief  pre- 
occupation for  the  rest  of  his  reign.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.,  in  1286,  Scotland  was  governed  in  the  name  of  his  grand- 
daughter Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway.  The  EngUsh  king 
bad  suggested  that  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  his  eldest  surviving  son, 
should  marry  the  little  queen  of  Scots,  and  thus  bring  about  the 
union  of  the  two  countries.  Unluckily  the  death  of  Margaret  in 
rjQO  frustrated  the  scheme.  The  Scottish  throne  was  now 
disputed  by  many  claimants,  and  the  Scots  asked  Edward  to 
arbitrate  between  them.  Edward  accepted  the  posiUon,  but 
insisted  that,  before  he  acted,  the  Scote  should  recognise  him 
as  their  overlord.  The  claimants  set  the  example  of  submission, 
and  soon  the  chief  Scots  nobles  followed.  Thereupon  Edward 
undertook  the  arbitration,  and  in  1292  adjudged  the  throne 
to  John  Baliol.  The  new  king  did  homage  to  Edward,  but  his 
subjects  soon  began  to  resent  the  claims  of  jurisdiction  over 
Scodand,  which  Edward  declared  were  the  natural  results  of 
his  feudal  supremacy.  At  last  the  Scots  deprived  John  of  nearly 
d  his  power,  repudiated  Edward"*  claiva,  and  made  an  alliance 


with  the  French.  Dva.^  the  yean  of  the  Scottish  aifaitialioa: 
Edward  had  slovdy  been  drifting  into  war  with  France.  The 
chronic  difficulties  caused  by  French  attempts  to  confine 
Edward's  power  in  Gascony  were  now  accentuated  by  the 
quarrels  between  the  sailors  and  merchant*  oi  the  two  countries. 
In  1293  Edward  was  persuaded  by  his  brother,  Edmtmd,  ead  of 
Lancaster,  to  yield  up  Gascony  temporarily  to  PldHp  the  Fair. 
But  Philip  refused  to  restore  the  duchy,  and  Edward,  seeing  that 
he  had  been  tricked,  declared  war  against  France,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Scottish  resistance  gave  the  French  a  firm  ally 
(n  Britain.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  Welsh  rx>se  in  rcbdlioa. 
It  was  therefore  quite  impossible  for  Edward  to  recover  Gascony. 

The  most  critical  yean  of  Edward's  reign  now  began.  Be 
taw  that  he  could  only  meet  his  difficulties  by  throwing  himsdf 
on  the  support  of  his  own  subjects,  and  convoked,  in  1295,  a 
representative  parliament  of  the  three  estates,  which  has  been 
called  in  later  times  the  Model  Parliament,  because  it  fint 
illustrated  the  type  which  was  to  be  perpetuated  in  all  subaequeot 
parliament*.  "What  touches  all,"  tan  Edward's  writ  (■( 
summons,  "  should  be  approved  of  all,  and  it  is  also  dear  that 
common  dangers  should  be  met  by  measures  agreed  upon 
in  common."  The  parliamentary  constitution  of  England  was 
establithed  as  the  result  of  Edward'*  action. 

Secure  o(  U*  subject*'  allegiance,  Edward  pat  down  the 
Webb  revolt,  and  conquered  Scotland  in  1296.  When  quiet 
was  restored  to  Britain,  he  hoped  to  throw  all  his  energy  into 
the  recovery  of  Gascony,  but  new  troubles  arose  at  home  which 
once  more  diverted  him  from  his  supreme  purpose.  Led  by 
Archbishop  Winchdaca,  Peckham's  successor,  the  clergy  refused 
to  pay  taxes  in  obedience  to  the  bull  of  fope  Boniface  VIU., 
called  CItrkis  Laicos.  Edward  declared  that  if  the  dergy 
would  not  contribute  to  support  the  state,  the  state  could  afford 
theip  no  protection.  But  the  derical  opposition  was  soon  joined 
by  a  baronial  opposition.  Headed  by  the  earl*  of  Heidbtd 
and  Norfolk,  many  of  the  barons  declined  to  join  in  an  expedition 
to  Gascony,  and  Edward  was  fotbd  to  sail  to  the  French  war, 
leaving  them  behind.  Thereupon  the  recaldtrsnt  barons  forced 
upon  the  regency  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  charters,  to  which 
new  artides  were  added,  safeguarding  the  people  from  arbitrary 
taxation.  Edward  at  Ghent  rductantly  accepted  this  C««/niu<w 
Cttrtanm,  but  even  his  submission  did  not  end  the  crisis.  In  the 
same  year  (1297),  all  Scotland  rose  in  revolt  under  the  popular 
hero  William  Wallace,  and  next  year  (i  198),  Edward  was  forced 
to  undertake  its  reconquest.  The  battle  of  Falkirk,  won  on 
the  22nd  of  July,  was  the  greatest  of  Edward's  military  triumphs; 
but,  though  it  destroyed  the  power  of  Wallace,  it  did  not  put 
an  end  to  Scottish  resbtance.  Bitter  experience  taught  Edward 
that  he  could  not  fight  the  French  and  the  Scots  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  1 299  he  made  peace  with  Philip,  and,  Eleanor 
having  died  in  November  1290,  he  married  the  Freiich  king's 
sister  Margaret  (c.  i282-r3i8),  and  some  yean  later  obtained 
the  restitution  of  Gascony.  In  the  same  spirit  he  strove  to  destroy 
the  derical  and  baronial  opposition.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
the  former  task  until  a  complacent  pope  arose  in  his  own 
subject,  Qement  V.,  who  abandoned  Winchdsea  to  his  anger,  and 
suffered  the  archbishop  to  be  driven  into  exBe.  The  baronial 
leaden  could  not  be  whdly  overthrown  by  force,  aad  Edward 
waa  compelled  to  make  them  fresh  concessions. 

It  was  not  until  1303  that  Edward  was  able  to  undertake 
serfoudy  the  conquest  of  Scotland.  By  r3os  the  land  was 
subdued,  and  Wallace  beheaded  as  a  traitor.  But  Edward  had 
hardly  organized  the  government  of  his  new  conquest  when  a 
fresh  revolt  broke  out  under  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  the 
chief  rival  of  Baliol  in  t29a  Bruce  wi*  soon  crowned  king  oi 
Scots,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy  Edward  had  to  face  the  prospect 
of  conquering  Scotland  for  the  third  time.  He  resolved  to  take 
the  fidd  in  person;  btit  the  effort  was  too  great,  and  on  the  7tb 
of  July  1307  he  died  at  Bur^^on-Sands,  near  Cariisle.  His 
death  destroyed  the  last  faint  hope  of  conquering  Scotland,  and 
showed  that  the  chief  ambition  of  his  life  was  a  failure.  Yet 
his  conquest  of  Wales,  his  legislation,  his  triumph  over  his  boTDas, 
his  erdftistties,  and  the  greatest  of  French  medieval  king* 
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bdiatc  the  stiength  and  permaiieace  of  hta  woi^.  He  was 
buried  at  Wcstminitei  under  a  plain  slab  on  whidi  wai  Inscribed 
■  Edwardut  primus  ScoUorum  malUus  hie  eU.     Pactum  sena. 

By  Eleanor  o(  Castile  Edward  bad  four  sons,  his  successor 
Edward  II.  and  three  who  died  young,  and  nine  daughters, 
including  Joan,  or  Joanna  (1171-1307),  the  wife  of  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  earl  of  Gloncester  (d.  1395),  and  then  of  Ralph  de 
Honthermer;  Margaret  (1375-1318),  the  wife  of  John  n.,  duke 
of  Brabant;  and  Eleanor  (1382-1316),  who  married  John  1., 
count  of  Holland,  and  then  Humphrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford 
(d.  1321).  By  Margaret  of  Fiance  the  king  liad  two  sons: 
Thomas  of  Brotherton,  earl  of  Norfolk,  and  Edmund  of 
Woodstock,  earl  of  Kent. 

The  principal  modem  anthorities  for  this  reign  are:  W.  Stnbbs, 


CmMliaiut  Bislorj of  BHffoiid,vi>L  a.  <iata.xiv.aaixy.  (1896); 
T.  F.  Tout,  Edward  J.  (189}).  and  PMtiaU  Hatory  tf  Engand,  iitO- 
tiTT'W-  '36-238  (1903);  R.B.SeeleV,Li/e  and  i{<txtl<>/£tflMi4/. 
(1872);  R.  Pauli,  GtMachlt  von  Emtland.iv.  pp.  1-198  (Ham- 
burx,  1864-1873);  W.  Hunt,  article  on  "  Edward  I."  in  Dieliou- 
ary  a/  Naliotui  Biopapky;  J.  E.  Morris,  Wclsk  Wars  of  Edward  I. 
(Oxford.  1901);  and  C.  V.  Langloia'a  PkUippt  It  Hardi  (I*aris. 
1887).  fT.  F.  T.) 

BDWARD  n.  (1984-1317), "  «f  Carnarvon,"  king  of  England, 
the  fourth  son  of  Edward  I.  by  his  first  wife  Eleanor  of  Castile, 
was  bom  at  Carnarvon  Castle  on  the  i^  of  April  12S4.  The 
stoiy  that  the  king  presented  the  new-bom  child  to  the  Welsh 
as  their  future  native  prince  is  quite  unfounded,  for  Edward 
was  only  made  prince  of  Wales  in  the  Lincoln  parliament  of 
1301.  When  a  few  months  old,  be  became  by  his  dder  brother's 
death  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  Edward  I.  took  great  pains 
to  train  him  in  warfare  and  statecraft.  He  took  part  in  several 
Scots  campaigns,  but  all  his  father's  efforts  could  not  prevent 
his  acquiring  the  habits  of  extravagance  and  frivolity  which 
he  retained  all  through  his  life.  The  old  king  attributed  his 
ion's  defects  to  the  bad  influence  of  his  friend,  the  Gascon  km'ght 
Pieis  Gaveston,  and  drove  the  favourite  into  exile.  When 
Edward  I.  died,  011  the7th  of  July  1307,  the  first  act  of  the  prince, 
now  Edward  II.,  was  to  recall  Gaveston.  His  next  was  to  abandon 
the  Scots  campaign  on  which  his  father  had  set  bis  heart. 

The  new  king  was  physically  almost  as  fine  a  man  as  Edward  I. 
He  was,  however,  destitute  of  any  serious  purpose,  and  Was,  as 
Dr  Stnbbs  says,  "  the  first  king  after  the  Conquest  who  was 
BOt  a  man  of  business."  He  cared  for  nothing  but  amusing  him- 
self, and  found  his  chief  delight  in  athletics  and  in  the  practice 
of  mechanical  crafts.  He  was  not  so  much  vicious  as  foolish, 
and  wanting  in  all  serious  interests.  He  had  so  little  confidence 
in  htaiself  that  he  was  always  in  the  hands  of  some  favourite 
who  possessed  a  stronger  will  than  his  own.  In  the  early  years 
of  his  reign  Gaveston  held  this  rAle,  acting  as  regent  when  Edward 
went  to  France — where,  on  the  JSth  of  January  r3o8,  he  married 
Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair — and  receiving  the 
earldom  of  Cornwall  with  the  hand  of  the  king's  niece,  Margaret 
of  Gloucester.  The  barons  soon  grew  indignant  at  Edward's 
devotion  to  his  "  brother  Piers,"  and  twice  insisted  on  his 
Innishment.  On  each  occasion  Edward  soon  recalled  his  friend, 
whereupon  the  batons,  headed  by  the  king's  cousin  Thomas, 
earl  of  Lancaster,  went  to  war  against  king  and  favourite,  and 
in  1319  treacherously  put  Gaveston  to  death.  Edward  was  not 
strong  enough  even  to  avenge  his  loss.  He  was  forced  to  stand 
aside  and  suffer  the  realm  to  be  governed  by  the  baronial  com- 
aiittee  of  twenty-one  lords  ordainers,  who,  in  131 1,  had  drawn 
up  a  series  of  ordinances,  whose  effect  was  to  substitute  ordainers 
for  the  king  as  the  effective  government  of  the  country.  But 
m  all  the  ordinances  nothing  was  said  about  the  commons  and 
lower  clergy.  Parliament  meant  to  the  new  rulers  an  assembly 
of  barons  just  as  it  had  done  to  the  opponents  of  Henry  III. 
in  1158.  The  effect  of  their  triumph  was  to  change  England 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  narrow  oligarchy. 

During  the  quarrels  between  Edward  and  the  ordainers, 
Robert  Bruce  was  steadily  conquering  Scotland.  His  progress 
was  so  great  that  be  had  occupied  all  the  fortresses  save  Stiriing, 
which  he  doaely  besieged.  The  danger  of  losing  Stirling  shamed 
Edward  and  the  barons  into  an  attempt  to  retrieve  their  lost 


ground.  In  June  I3t4  Edward  led  a  great  army  into  Scotland 
in  the  hope  of  relieving  Stirling.  On  the  34th  of  June  his  ill- 
disciplined  and  badly  ted  host  was  completely  defeated  by  Robert 
Bruce  at  Bannockbum.  Henceforth  Bnioe  was  sure  of  his 
position  as  king  of  Scots,  and  his  pitiless  devastation  of  the 
northern  counties  of  England  was  his  wild  vengeance  for  the 
sufferings  his  land  had  previously  experienced  from  the  English. 
Edward's  disgraceful  defeat  made  him  more  dependent  on  his 
barons  than  ever.  His  kinsman,  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  saving  England  from  the  consequences  of  the 
king's  incompetence.  He  had  shown  some  capacity  as  a  leader 
of  opposition,  but  though  be  had  great  wealth,  and  was  lord  of 
five  earldoms,  be  had  small  ability  and  no  constructive  power. 
In  his  desire  to  keep  the  king  weak,  he  was  suspected  to  have 
made  a  secret  underatanding  with  Robert  Bruce.  Before  long 
the  opposition  split  up  under  his  incompetent  guidance  into 
fiercely  contending  factions.  Under  Aymer  of  Valence,  eari 
of  Pembroke,  a  middle  party  arose,  which  hated  Lancaster  so 
much  that  it  supported  the  king  to  put  an  end  to  Lancaster's 
rule.  After  13 18  the  effect  of  its  influence  was  to  restore  Edward 
to  some  portion  of  his  authority.  However,  the  king  hated 
Pembroke  almost  as  much  as  Lancaster.  He  now  found  a 
competent  adviser  in  Hugh  le  Despenser,  a  baron  of  great 
experience.  What  was  more  important  to  him,  he  had  in 
Despenser's  son,  Hugh  le  Despenser  the  younger,  a  personal 
friend  and  favourite,  who  was  able  in  some  measure  to  replace 
Gaveston.  The  fierce  hatred  which  the  barons  manifested  to 
the  Despenscrs  showed  that  they  could  hate  a  deserter  as  bitterly 
V  they  had  hated  the  Gascon  adventurer.  They  were  indignant 
at  the  favours  which  Edward  lavished  upon  the  favourite  and 
his  father,  and  were  especially  alarmed  when  the  younger 
Despemcr  strove  to  procure  for  himself  the  earldom  of  Gloucester 
in  right  of  his  wife,  Edward's  niece. 

At  last,  in  1321,  the  barons  met  In  parUament,  and  under 
Lancaster's  guidance  procured  the  banishment  of  the  Despensers. 
The  disasters  of  his  friends  inspired  Edward  to  unwonted 
activity.  In  1323  he  recalled  them  from  exile,  and  waged  war 
against  the  barons  on  their  behalf.  Triumph  crowned  his 
exertions.  Lancaster,  defeated  at  Boroughbridge,  was  executed 
at  Ponteftact.  For  the  hciit  five  years  the  Despensers  ruled 
England.  Unh'ke  the  ordainers,  they  took  pains  to  get  the 
Commons  on  their  side,  and  a  parliament  held  at  York  in  r333 
revoked  the  ordinances  because  they  trenched  upon  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  and  were  drawn  up  by  the  barons  only.  From 
this  time  no  statute  was  technically  valid  unless  the  Commons 
had  agreed  to  it.  This  marks  the  most  important  step  forward 
in  Edward  II.'s  reign.  But  the  rule  of  the  Despensers  soon 
fell  away  from  this  wise  beginning.  They  thought  only  of 
heaping  up  wealth  for  themselves,  and  soon  stirred  up  universal 
indignation.  In  particular,  they  excited  the  ill-will  of  the  queen, 
Isabella  of  France.  Craftily  dissembling  her  indignation, 
Isabella  kept  silence  until  1335,  when  she  went  to  France  in 
company  with  her  eldest  son,  Edward  of  Windsor,  who  was  sent 
to  do  homage  for  Aquitaine  to  her  brothet,  the  new  French  king. 
When  her  business  was  over,  Isabella  declined  to  return  to  bet 
husband  as  long  as  the  Despensers  remained  his  favourites. 
She  formed  a  criminal  connexion  with  Roger  Mortimer  of 
Wigmore,  one  of  the  baronial  exiles,  and  in  Scptcrriber  1336 
landed  in  Essex  accompanied  by  Mortimer  and  her  son,  declaring 
that  she  was  come  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Lancaster,  and  to 
expel  the  Despensers.  Edward's  followers  deserted  him,  and 
on  the  3nd  of  October  be  fied  from  London  to  the  west,  where 
he  took  refuge  in  the  younger  Despenslcr's  estates  in  Glamorgan. 
His  wife  followed  him,  put  to  death  both  the  Despensers,  and, 
after  a  futile  effort  to  escape  by  sea,  Edward  was  captured  on 
the  i(th  of  November.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Kenilworth 
Castle,  and  a  parUament  met  at  Westminster  in  January 
1337,  which  chose  bb  son  to  be  king  as  Edward  III.  It  was 
thought  prudent  t,o  compel  the  captive  king  to  resign  the  crown, 
and  on  the  30th  of  January  Edward  was  forced  to  renounce  bis 
office  before  a  committee  of  the  estates.  The  government  of 
Isabella  and  MorVam"  ■"*•  *>  weakly  esublished  that  ii  dared 
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not  leave  the  deposed  king  alive.  On  the  3td  of  April  he  ma 
aectetly  removed  from  Kenilworth  and  eotnuted  to  the  custody 
of  two  dependants  of  Mortimer.  After  various  wanderings  he 
was  imprisoned  at  Berkeley  Castle  in  Gloucestershire.  Every 
indignity  was  inflicted  upon  him,  and  he  was  systematically 
Ill-treated  in  the  hope  that  he  would  die  of  disease.  When  his 
strong  constitution  seemed  likdy  to  prevail  over  the  ill-treatment 
of  his  enemies  be  was  cruelly  put  todeathon  the  2 1  St  of  September. 
It  was  announced  that  he  had  died  a  natural  death,  and  be  was 
buried  in  St  Peter's  Abbey  at  Gloucester,  now  the  calbedial, 
where  his  son  afterwards  erected  a  magnificfnt  tomb. 

Edward's  wife,  Isabella  (c.  1297-1358),  bore  him  two  sons, 
Edward  IIL  and  John  of  Eltham,  earl  of  Cornwall  (iji6-ijj6), 
and  two  daughters,  TsiibfUa  and  Joanna  (i3>t-iJ62),  wife  of 
David  II.,  king  of  Scotland.  After  the  execution  of  her  paramour, 
Roger  Mortimer,  in  tjjo,  Isabella  retired  from  public  life;  she 
died  at  Hertford  on  the  23rd  of  August  1358. 

See  R.  Fault,  CackicltU  von  Emdata,  iv.  pp.  199-306;  T.  F.  Tout, 
Polilical  Hi^OTj  of  EntUmd,  ittS-tfOJ,  pp.  23^304,  and  article  In 
DitUtnary  of  NatientU  Biomfky;  W.  ScuDbs,  ComitiliUumai  Hislory. 
voL  iL  pp.  319-386,  and  TtUrodtlums  la  Cknmdn  «/  <*<  Rtivu  of 
Edward  LM  Edward  II.  in  RolU  leries.  (T.  F.T.) 


BOWARD  III.  (1312-1377},  "of  Windsor,"  king  ot  England, 
eldest  son  of  Edward  U.  and  Isabella  of  France,  was  bora  at 
Windsor  on  ihe  13th  of  November  13 12.  In  1320  he  was  made 
carl  of  Chester,  and  in  1325  duke  of  Aquitaine,  but  he  never 
received  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales.  Immediately  after  his 
appointment  to  Aquitaine,  he  was  sent  to  France  to  do  homage 
to  his  uncle  Charles  IV.,  and  remained  abroad  until  he  accom- 
panied his  mother  and  Mortimer  in  their  expedition  to  England. 
To  raise  funds  for  this  he  was  betrothed  to  Philippa,  daughter 
of  the  count  of  Hainaut.  On  the  26th  of  October  1326,  after 
the  fall  of  Bristol,  he  was  proclaimed  warden  of  the  kingdom 
during  his  father's  absence.  On  the  13th  of  January  1317 
parliament  recognized  him  as  king,  and  be  was  crowned  on  the 
a9th  of  the  same  month. 

For  the  next  four  years  Isabella  and  Mortimer  governed  in 
his  name,  though  nominally  his  guardian  was  Henry,  earl  of 
Lancaster.  In  ^e  summer  he  took  part  in  an  abortive  campaign 
against  the  Scots,  and  was  married  to  Philippa  at  York  on  the 
S4th  of  January  1328.  On  the  |,ith  of  June  1330  his  eldest 
child,  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  was  bom.  Soon  after,  Edward 
made  a  successful  effort  to  throw  off  his  degrading  depend- 
ence on  his  mother  and  her  paramour.  In  October  1330 
he  entered  Nottingham  Castle  by  night,  through  a  subterranean 
passage,  and  took  Mortimer  prisoner.  On  the  29tb  of  November 
the  execution  of  the  favourite  at  Tyburn  completed  the  young 
king's  emancipation.  Edward  discreetly  drew  a  veil  over  his 
mother's  relations  with  Mortimer,  and  treated  her  with  every 
respect.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  stories  that  henceforth  he 
kept  her  in  honourable  confinement,  but  her  political  influence 
was  at  an  end. 

Edward  IIL's  real  reign  now  begins.  Young,  ardent  and 
active,  he  strove  with  all  his  might  to  win  back  for  England 
something  of  the  position  which  it  had  acquired  under  Edward 
I.  He  bitterly  resented  the  concession  of  independence  to  Scot- 
land by  the  treaty  of  Northampton  of  1328,  and  the  death  of 
Robert  Bruce  in  1329  gave  him  a  chance  of  retrieving  his  position. 
The  new  king  of  Scots,  David,  who  was  his  brother-in-law,  was 
a  mere  boy,  and  the  Scottish  barons,  exiled  for  their  support 
of  Robert  Bruce,  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  his  rule 
to  invade  Scotland  in  1332.  At  their  head  was  Edward  Baliol, 
whose  victory  at  Dupplin  Moor  established  him  for  a  brief 
time  as  king  of  Scots.  After  four  months  Baliol  was  driven  out 
by  the  Scots,  whereupon  Edward  for  the  first  time  openly  took 
up  his  cause.  In  1333  the  king  won  in  person  the  battle  of 
Halidon  Hill  over  the  Scots,  but  his  victory  did  not  restore 
Baliol  to  power.  The  Scots  despised  him  as  a  puppet  of  the 
English  king,  and  after  a  few  years  David  was  finally  established 
in  Scotland.  During  these  years  England  gradually  drifted 
into  hostility  with  France.  The  chief  cause  of  this  was  the 
impossible  situation  which  resulted  from  Edward's  position  as 
duke  of  Gascony.    Contributing  causes  were  PIvlip's  support 


of  the  Scots  and  Edward's  aOiaace  with  the  Flemish  cMes, 
which  were  then  on  bad  terms  with  their  French  overiord,  and 
the  revival  of  Edward's  claim,  first  made  in  131S,  to  the  FRach 
crown.  War  broke  out  in  1337,  and  in  133S  Edward  viated 
Coblenz,  where  he  made  an  allianre  with  the  empemi  Louis  Ike 
Bavarian.  In  1339  and  1340  Edward  cndeavoiiied  to  hnade 
France  from  the  north  with  the  help  of  hia  German  and  FteaiA 
allies,  but  the  only  leault  of  hia  campaigns  was  to  ndtice  Un 
to  bankruptcy. 

In  1340,  however,  he  took  penonal  part  in  the  great  nani 
battle  off  Sluys,  in  which  he  absolutely  dcMroycd  Ike  French 
navy.  In  the  same  year  he  assumed  the  title  a(  king  of  Fnace. 
At  first  he  did  this  to  gratify  the  Flemings,  whoae  acraples  m 
fighting  their  overlord,  the  Frendi  king,  disappeared  when  they 
persuaded  themselves  that  Edward  was  the  rightful  king  of 
France.  However,  his  pretensions  to  the  French  crown  gradually 
became  more  important.  The  persistence  with  whi<£  he  and 
his  successors  urged  them  made  stable  peace  impoaiible  for  nocc 
than  a  century,  and  this  made  the  struggle  famous  in  tustoty 
as  the  Hundred  Yean'  War.  Till  the  days  of  George  III.  every 
En^ish  king  also  called  himself  king  of  France. 

Despite  his  victory  at  Sluys,  Edward  was  so  eshanated  by 
his  laiid  campaign  that  he  was  forced  before  the  end  of  1340  to 
make  a  truce  and  return  to  F.ngUind.  He  unfairly  blamed  Us 
chief  minister.  Archbishop  Stratford,  for  his  finaiirial  distress, 
and  immediately  on  his  ictom  vindictively  attacked  hia. 
Before  the  truce  expired  a  disputed  aucctision  to  the  dnchy 
of  Brittany  gave  Edward  an  excuse  for  renewing  hostilities 
with  France.  In  1342  be  went  to  Brittany  and  fought  aa 
indecisive  campaign  against  the  French.  Ht  was  back  ia 
England  in  1343.  In  the  following  years  he  spent  mudi  tine 
and  money  in  rebuilding  Windsor  Castle,  and  inatitating  tht 
order  of  the  Carter,  which  he  did  ia  or4er  to  fnliil  a  «o«  that 
he  had  taken  to  restore  the  Round  Table  of  Attbir.  His 
finances,  therefore,  remained  caibamused  dcqiite  tfa*  ooai- 
parative  patise  in  the  war,  althou^  ia  1339  he  had  repodiated 
his  debt  to  his  Italian  creditors,  a  default  that  bno^t  aboat 
widespread  misery  in  Florence. 

A  new  phase  of  the  French  war  begins  when  in  Jaiy  1346 
Edward  landed  in  Normandy,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  soa, 
Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  a  youth  o(  slxtim  In  a  meaonhit 
campaign  Edward  marched  from  La  Hogue  to  Caea,  and  ftasi 
Caen  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  It  was  a  plundering  expedition 
on  a  large  scale,  and  like  most  of  Edward's  campaigna  showed 
some  want  of  strategic  purpose.  But  Edward's  dectave  rictoijr 
over  the  French  at  Cr&y,  in  Ponthieu,  on  the  i6lh  of  Angast, 
where  he  scattered  the  army  with  which  Philip  VL  attempted 
to  stay  his  retreat  from  Paris  to  the  northern  frontier,  aignaBy 
demonstrated  the  tactical  superiority  of  Edward's  araqr  o«cr 
the  French.  Next  year  Edward  effected  the  reductkn  of  Calais. 
This  was  the  most  solid  and  Uuting  of  his  conqucsta,  and  it* 
execution  compelled  him  to  greater  cfiorts  than  the  Cttcf 
campaign.  Other  victories  in  Gascony  and  Brittany  farthst 
empha^ied  his  power.  In  t346,  David,  king  of  Scota,  was  aba 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Neville's  Crass,  near  Dotham. 
In  the  midst  of  his  successes,  however,  want  of  money  forced 
Edward  to  make  a  new  truce  in  1347.  He  was  as  far  bom  the 
conquest  of  France  as  ever. 

Edward  returned  to  England  in  October  t347.  He  cdebrateJ 
his  triumph  by  a  series  of  splendid  tournaments,  and  completed 
his  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  the  Cartel. 
In  1348  he  rejected  an  offer  of  the  imperial  throne.  In  Iha 
same  year  the  Black  Death  first  appeared  in  England,  and  raged 
until  1349.  Yet  the  horrors  which  it  wrought  hardly  checked 
the  magnificent  revels  of  Edward's  court,  and  neither  the  plague 
nor  the  truce  suyed  the  course  of  the  French  war,  tbou^ 
what  fighting  there  was  was  indecisive  and  on  a  amaU  scale. 
Edward's  martial  exploits  during  the  next  years  were  those  of 
a  gallant  knight  rather  than  those  of  a  responsible  genciaL 
Conspicuous  among  them  were  his  famous  combat  with  Eustace 
de  Ribemont,  near  QUais,  in  1349,  and  the  hard-fought  naval 
victory  over  tbie  Spaniards  off  Wincbelsea,  ia  ijjo.    EAoM 
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to  nuke  peact,  initiated  by  Pope  Innocent  VI.,  came  to  notlu'ng, 
tliough  the  Englisli  commoiu  were  now  weary  of  the  war.  The 
result  of  tliia  failure  wa>  the  renewal  of  war  on  a  large  icale. 
In  tjJS  Edward  led  an  uoiuccessful  raid  out  of  Calais,  and  in 
January  and  February  ijs6  harried  the  Lothians,  in  the  ex- 
pedition {amous  as  the  Burned  Candlemas.  His  exploits  sanlt 
into  intigmficanoe  la  compared  with  those  of  his  son,  whose 
victory  at  Poitiers,  on  the  19th  of  September  1356,  resulted 
in  the  captivity  of  King  John,  and  forced  the  French  to  accept 
a  new  truce.  Edward  entertained  his  ix>yal  captive  very 
magnificently,  and  in  1359  concluded  with  him  the  treaty  of 
London,  by  which  Jaim  surrendered  so  much  that  the  French' 
repudiated  the  treaty.  Edward  thereupon  resolved  to  invade 
France  afresh  and  compel  its  acceptance.  On  the  28th  of 
October  he  landed  at  Calais,  and  advanced  to  Reims,  where  he 
hoped  to  be  bowned  king  of  France.  The  strenuous  resistance 
of  the  citixens  frustrated  this  scheme,  and  Edward  marched 
into  Burgundy,  whence  be  made  his  way  back  towards  Paris. 
Failing  in  an  attack  on  the  capital,  he  was  glad  to  conclude,  on 
the  8th  of  May  1360,  preliminaries  of  i>eace  at  Britigny,  near 
Chartres.  This  treaty,  less  onerous  to  France  than  that  of 
London,  took  its  final  form  in  the  treaty  of  Calais,  ratified  by 
King  John  on  the  9th  of  October.  By  it  Edward  renouhced 
his  claim  to  France  in  return  for  the  whole  of  Aquitaine. 

The  treaty  of  Calais  did  not  bring  rest  or  prosperity  either  to 
England  or  France.  Fresh  visitations  of  the  Black  Death,  in 
1369  and  1369,  intensified  the  social  and  economic  disturbances 
which  had  begun  with  the  first  outbreak  in  1348.  Desperate, 
but  not  very  successful,  efforts  were  made  to  enforce  the  statute 
of  Labourers,  of  r3Si,  by  which  it  was  sought  to  maintain 
prices  and  wages  as  they  had  been  before  the  pestilence.  Another 
feature  of  these  years  was  the  anti-papal,  or  rather  anti-clerical, 
legislation  embodied  in  the  statutes  of  Provisots  and  Praemunire. 
These  measures  were  first  passed  in  r35i  and  1353,  but  often 
repeated.  In  1366  Edward  formally  repudiated  the  feudal 
supremacy  over  England,  still  claimed  by  the  papacy  by  reason 
of  John's  submission.  Another  feature  of  the  time  was  the 
strenuous  effort  made  by  Edward  to  establish  his  numerous 
family  without  too  great  expense.  In  the  end  the  estates  of 
the  houses  of  Lancaster,  Kent,  Bohun,  Burgh  and  Mortimer 
swelled  the  revenues  of  Edward's  children  and  grandchildren, 
in  whose  favour  also  the  new  title  of  duke  was  introduced. 

In  1369  the  French  king,  Charles  V.,  repudiated  the  treaty  of 
Calais  and  renewed  the.  war.  Edward's  French  domim'ons 
gladly  reverted  to  their  old  allegiance,  and  Edward  showed 
little  of  his  former  vigour  in  meeting  this  new  trouble.  He 
resumed  the  title  and  arms  of  king  of  France,  but  left  most  of 
the  fighting  and  administration  of  his  foreign  kingdoms  to  his 
sons,  Edward  and  John.  While  the  latter  were  struggling  with 
little  success  against  the  rising  tide  of  French  national  feeling, 
Edward's  want  of  money  made  him  a  wOling  participator  in  the 
attack  on  the  wealth  and  privileges  of  the  Church.  In  1371  a 
clerical  ministry  was  driven  from  office,  and  replaced  by  laymen, 
who  proved,  however,  less  effective  adminiilratots  than  their 
predecessore.  Meanwhile  Aquitaine  was  gradually  lost;  the 
defeat  of  Pembroke  off  La  Rochclle  deprived  England  of  the 
command  of  the  sea,  and  Sir  Owen  ap  Thomas,  a  grand-nephew 
of  Llewelyn  ab  Gruffyd,  planned,  with  French  help,  on  abortive 
invasion  of  Wales.  In  1371  the  Black  Prince  came  back  to 
England  with  broken  health,  and  in  1373  John  of  Lancaster 
marched  to  little  purpose  through  France,  from  Cahiis  to 
Bordeaux.  In  1372  Edward  made  his  final  effort  to  lead  an 
army,  but  contrary  winds  prevented  his  even  landing  hb  troops 
in  France.  In  1375  he  was  glad  to  make  a  truce,  which  lasted 
until  his  death.  By  it  the  only  important  possessions  remaining 
in  English  hands  were  Calais,  Bordeaux,  Bayonne  and  Brat. 

Edward  was  now  sinking  into  his  dotage.  After  the  death 
of  Queen  PhHippa  he  fell  entirely  under  the  influence  of  a  greedy 
misuess  named  Alice  Ferrers,  while  the  BUck  Prince  and  John 
of  Gaunt  became  the  leaders  of  sharply  divided  parties  in  the 
court  and  council  of  the  king.  With  the  help  of  Alice  Perren 
John  of  Gaunt  obtained  the  chief  influence  with  his  father. 


but  his  administration  was  neither  honourable  nor  successful. 
His  chief  enemies  were  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  beaded  by 
William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  been 
excluded  from  power  in  1371.  John  further  irritated  the  clergy 
by  making  an  aUiance  with  John  Wydiffe.  The  opposition  to 
John  was  led  by  the  Black  Prince  and  Edmund  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March,  the  husband  of  Edward's  grand-daughter,  Fhilippa 
of  Clarence.  At  last  popular  indignation  against  the  courtiers 
came  to  a  head  in  the  famous  Good  Parliament  of  1376.  Alice 
Ferrers  was  removed  from  court,  and  Duke  John's  subordinate 
instru  ments  were  impeached.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  parliament 
the  death  of  the  Black  Prince  robbed  the  commons  of  their 
strongest  support.  John  of  Gaunt  regained  power,  and  in  1377 
a  new  poriiament,  carefully  packed  by  the  courtiers,  reversed 
the  acts  of  the  Good  ParUament.  Not  long  after  Edward  III. 
died,  on  the  21st  of  June  1377. 

Edward  III.  was  not«  great  man  like  Edward  I.  He  was, 
however,  an  admirable  tactician,  a  consummate  knight,  and 
he  possosed  extraordinary  vigour  atul  energy  of  temperament. 
His  court,  described  at  length  in  Froissart's  famous  chronicle, 
was  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe,  and  he  was  himself  well  fitted 
to  be  the  head  of  the  magnificent  chivalry  that  obtained  fame 
in  the  French  wars.  Though  his  main  ambition  was  military 
glory,  he  was  not  a  bad  ruler  of  Ehgland.  He  was  hlxral, 
kindly,  good-tempered  and  easy  of  access,  and  his  yielding  to 
his  subjects'  wishes  in  order  to  obtain  supplies  for  carrying  on 
the  French  war  contributed  to  the  consolidation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. His  weak  points  were  his  wanton  breaches  of  good  faith,  hit 
extravagance,  his  frivolity  and  his  self-indulgence.  Uke  that 
of  Edward  I.  his  ambition  transcended  his  resources,  and  before 
be  died  even  his  subjects  were  aware  of  his  failure. 

Edward  had  twelve  children,  seven  sons  and  five  daughters. 
Five  of  his  sons  played  some  part  in  the  histbry  of  their  time, 
these  being  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  duke  . 
of  CUrence,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  Edmund  of 
Langley,  afterwards  duke  of  York,  and  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
afterwards  duke  of  Gloucester.  John  and  Edmund  are  also 
important  as  the  founders  of  the  rival  houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York.  Each  of  the  Ust  four  was  named  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  Black  Prince  is  sometime* 
called  Edward  of  Woodstock.  The  king's  two  other  tons  both 
died  in  infancy.  Of  his  daughters,  three  died  unmarried;  the 
others  were  Isabella,  who  married  into  the  family  of  Coucy, 
and  Mary,  who  married  into  that  of  Montfort. 

AoTHOatTTES. — ^TTie  two  chief  modem  lives  of  Edward  III.  aie 
W.  Longman's  Life  and  Times  of  Edward  lll.t  and  J.  Mackinnon's 
History  of  Edward  III,  Neither  work  can  be  regarded  as  adequate, 
and  in  some  ways  J.  Barnes's  quaint  History  of  Edward  III,  (1688}  is 
less  unsatisfactory.  The  general  history  of  the  time  can  be  read 
in  W.  Stubbs's  CoHstitutional  History  of  ^gtasid,  vol.  it  chapters  xvL 
and  xvii.;  in  T.  F.  Tout's  Political  History  of  Entland,  13 16-1377. 
pp.  301-441;  in  R'  Pauli's  CesckickU  von  Ettilandl  iv.  pp.  3^7-^04: 
and  in  Edward's  life  by  W.  Hunt  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Bioeraphy.  For  the  Hiindrfxl  Years'  War,  sot-  It.  Diprcz's  Lrs 
Pritiminaires  dc  la  vurre  dc  cent  ans,  tyS-1342,  and  H.  Dcnifle's 
La  Disalatio*  its  t^iscs,  ntonasteres  et  hopitaux  tn  Franu  pendant 
la  puerre  de  cent  ans.  I'or  economic  and  social  history  see  W.  J, 
Ashley's  English  Ecotui':i(  History,  and  \V.  Cunningham's  Growth  of 
Enilish  Industry  and  Ct  ":  mcrce  thring  the  Earlyand  Middle  Afies.  For 
the  end  of  the  reien  m-..  S.  Armitagc  Smith's  John  of  Gaunt,  J. 
Lechler's  Widif  WMt  die  Vorzeschichte  dcr  Reformation,  translated  as 
Wydijt  and  its  Ex^ish  Precursors,  R.  L.  Poole's  Wycliffe  and 
Morementsfor  Ktform,  and  G.  M.  Trevelyan's  England  in  the  Ate  of 
Wyclijft.  (T.  F.  T.) 

EDWARD  IV.  (i44»-i483),  king  of  England,  son  of  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  by  Cicely  Neville,  was  bom  at  Rouen  on  the 
jgth  of  April  1443.  As  a  boy  he  was  styled  earl  of  March, 
and  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Ludlow.  After  the  Yorkist 
failure  at  Ludlow  field  in  October  1459,  Edward  fled  with  the 
carls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  his  uncle  and  cousin,  to  Calais. 
Thence  in  the  following  July  he  accompanied  them  in  their 
successful  invasion  of  England,  to  be  welcomed  in  London,  and 
to  share  in  the  victory  over  the  Lancastrians  at  Northampton. 
After  the  acceptance  of  Richard  oi  York  as  heir  to  the  crown, 
Edward  returned  to  the  Welsh  matches,  where  early  in  the  new 
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year  he  heard  of  bit  father's  defeat  and  death  at  Wakefield. 
Hastily  gathering  an  army  he  defeated  the  earb  of  Pembroke 
and  Wiltshire  at  Mortimer's  Cross  on  the  md  of  February 
1461,  and  then  marched  on  London.  He  was  acclaimed  by  the 
dtisens  in  an  assembly  at  Clerkenwcll,  declared  king  by  a  Yorkist 
council,  and  took  possession  of  the  regality  on  the  4th  of  March. 
Soon  after  the  new  king  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  went  north, 
and  on  the  sStb  of  March  won  a  decisive  victory  at  Towton. 

Edward  owed  his  throne  to  his  kinsmen  the  Nevilles,  and 
he  was  content  for  the  time  to  be  guided  by  them.  For 
himself  he  was  youqg  and  fond  of  pleasure.  Still  he  made 
frequent  progresses,  and  took  some  part  in  the  fighting  that 
went  on  in  the  north  during  1463  and  1463.  But  he  was  aboent 
from  the  final  victory  at  Hexham  on  the  14th  of  May  1464, 
and  was  at  the  very  time  engaged  in  contracting  a  secret  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  WoodviUe,  Lord  Rivers, 
and  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey  of  Groby  (d.  1461).  The  marriage 
was  disclosed  at  Michaelmas,  much  to  the  vexation  of  Warwick, 
who  in  pursuit  of  his  foreign  policy  had  projected  a  match 
with  a  French  princess.  Edward  heaped  favours  on  his  new 
idalivcs;  his  father-in-law  was  nuule  treasurer,  and  great 
marriages  were  found  for  his  wife's  sisters  and  brothers.  In 
foreign  affairs  also  Edward  thwarted  Warwick's  plans  by  favour- 
ing an  alliance  with  Burgundy  rather  than  France.  There 
was,  however,  no  open  breach  till  1469,  when  Warwick,  taking 
advantage  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Woodville*,  and  supported 
by  the  king's  next  brother  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  appeared 
in  arms.  Edward  was  surprised  and  made  prisoner  at  Middle- 
ham,  and  Rivers  was  beheaded.  For  six  months  Edward  had  to 
submit  to  Warwick's  tutelage;  then  on  the  occasion  of  a  rising 
in  Lincolnshire  he  gathered  an  army  of  his  own.  Sir  Robert 
Welles,  the  leader  of  this  rebellion,  made  a  oonfessnn  implicatmg 
Warwick,  who  fled  with  Clarence  to  France.  The  king  thought 
himself  secure,  but  when  Warwick  and  Clarence  made  terms 
with  the  Lancastrian  exiles,  Edward  in  bis  turn  had  to  seek 
refuge  in  Holland  (September  1470).  His  brother-in-law, 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  at  first  refused  him  any  assistance,  bi)t  at 
last  fttmisfaed  him  with  money,  and  on  Uie  X4th  of  March  1471 
Edward  and  his  brotlier  Richard  landed  with  a  smaU  force  at 
Ravenspur  near  Hull.  Marching  south  he  was  welcomed  at 
London  on  the  nth  of  April,  defeated  Warwick  at  Barnet 
three  days  later,  aiKl  -the  Lancastrians  at  Tewkesbury  on  the 
4tb  of  Hay.  From  thenceforth  Edward's  possession  of  the 
crown  was  secure.  His  position  was  strengthened  by  the  birth 
of  a  son  (>nd  of  November  1470,  during  his  exile),  and  by  the 
wealth  which  he  acquired  through  the  confiscation  of  the  estates 
of  his  opponents.  Clarence  had  made  his  peace  with  Edward, 
but  was  at  enmity  with  his  other  brother  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
who  now  married  Warwick's  second  daughter  and  claimed  a 
share  in  the  Neville  inheritance.  Their  rivalry  and  Clarence's 
continued  intrigues  furnished  Edward  with  his  chief  domestic 
difficulty;  the  trouble  was  ended  by  the  judicial  murder  of 
Clarence  in  r478. 

The  only  serious  enterprise  of  these  latter  years  waa  the  short 
French  war  of  1475,  from  which  Edward  was  bought  out  by 
the  treaty  of  Pecquigny.  As  foreign  policy  it  was  inglorious, 
and  involved  a  departure  from  Edward's  earlier  plan  of  a 
Burgundian  alliance.  However,  it  shows  a  certain  recognition 
of  England's  need  to  concentrate  her  energies  on  her  own  develop- 
ment. The  annual  subsidy  which  Louis  XI.  agreed  to  pay 
further  served  Edward's  purposes  by  providing  him  with  money 
for  home  government,  and  enabled  him  to  avoid  possible 
trouble  through  the  necessity  for  too  frequent  parliaments 
and  heavy  taxation.  So  Edward's  personal  rule  became  in  its 
character  autocratic;  but  it  was  In  the  art  of  courting  popularity 
and  concealing  despotism  that  he  most  shows  himself  as  a  type 
of  tyranny.  He  lacked  neither  ambition  nor  capacity,  but  was 
indolent  and  only  exerted  himself  spasmodically.  He  could  be 
ruthless,  but  was  not  habitually  cruel.  His  strongest  weapons 
were  the  fine  presence,  the  affable  manners  (even  with  citizens), 
and  the  love  of  pleasure  and  entertainments  which  secured  his 
Dcrscnal  popularity.    In  his  Ust  years  he  was  given  to  self- 


indulgence  and  scandalous  excesses,  which  did  not,  however, 
alienate  the  London  citizens,  with  whose  wives  he  was  too 
familiar.  Most  of  the  power  at  court  was  in  ihi  bands  ol  the 
Woodvilles,  in  spite  of  their  unpopularity;  the  more  atduoa 
work  of  administration  in  the  north  was  left  to  Richard  e( 
Gloucester.  If  as  a  prince  of  the  Renaissance  Edward  «u 
the  first  to  rule  tyranm'cally  in  England,  he  also  deserves 
credit  as  a  patron  of  the  new  culture  and  friend  of  Caxtoi; 
he  further  resembles  his  Italian  contemporaries  in  the  anuncrdal 
purposes  to  which  he  applied  his  w^th  in  partntnhq)  with 
London  merchants. 

Edward  died  at  Westminster  on  the  gth  of  April  1483,  and 
was  buried  at  Windsor.  By  Elizabeth  Woodville,  who  died  on 
the  Sth  of  June  t49>,  he  had  two  sons,  Edward  V.  and  Richard 
of  York,  who  were  murdered  in  the  Tower;  and  five  daughters, 
of  whom  the  eldest,  EUzabeth,  married  Henry  VIL  Of  his 
numerous  mistresses  the  most  notorious  was  Jane  Shore. 
Before  his  marriage  he  had  been  contracted  to  lady  Eleanor 
Butler,  and  this  was  alleged  by  Richard  UI.  to  have  made 
his  children  by  Elizabeth  Woodville  iUegitlniate. 

BinLIoCRAPHV. — Of  original  authorities  for  Edward's  reipl  the 
chief  arc  the  Continuation  of  the  Cropland  Chronicle  in  FuTman's 
Scriptores;  the  various  London  Chronicles,  especially  for  the  early 
years  Gregory's  Chronicle;  Warkworth's  Chronicle,  And  the  ArritcU 
cf  King  Edward  IV.  (a  partisan  account  of  events  in  1470-1471). 
piililishcd  by  the  CamJcn  Society;  the  Paslon  Letters  »-ith  Dr 
(;airdner's  valuable  Introduction;  and  for  foreif^n  affairs  the 
Alemoires  of  Philippe  de  Comines;  the  collection  called  Chronicles 
c/  the  While  Rose  is  useful.  For  modern  authors,  consult  Sir  James 
Ramsay's  Lancaster  and  York  (1802),  and  the  Political  History  (jf 
/;nf/on(i,vol.iv.(i906),byProf.C.0man.  (C.  L.  K.) 

EDWARD  V.  (1470-1483),  king  of  England,  was  the  elder  soa 
of  Edward  IV.  by  bis  wife  Elizabeth  Woodville,  and  was  bom, 
during  his  father's  temporary  exile,  in  the  sanctuary  of  West- 
minster Abbey  on  the  md  of  November  1470.  In  June  1471  he 
was  created  prince  of  Wales.  When  Edward  IV.  died  in  April 
1483  a  struggle  for  power  took  place  between  the  young  king's 
paternal  uncle,  Richard,  duke  of  Gkiucester,  who  had  been 
appointed  as  his  guardian  by  Edward  IV.,  and  his  maternal  uncle, 
Richard  Woodville,  Earl  Rivers.  Gloucester  obtained  possessioB 
of  the  king's  person,  and,  having  arrested  Riven  and  some  of  his 
supporters,  assumed  the  crown  himself  after  a  very  slight  and 
feigned  reluctance,  on  the  ground  that  the  marriage  of  Edward 
and  Elizabeth  Woodville  was  invalid,  and  consequently  its  issue 
was  illegitimate.  At  this  time  Edward  and  his  brother  Richard, 
dukeofYork,werelivingintheTowerof  London,  Shortly  after- 
wards a  movement  was  organized  to  free  them  from  captivity, 
and  then  it  became  known  that' they  were  already  deaiid;  but, 
though  it  was  the  general  conviction  that  they  had  been  murdered, 
it  waa  twenty  years  before  the  manner  of  this  deed  was  dis- 
covered. According  to  the  narrative  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Sir 
Robert  Brackenbury,  the  constable  of  theTower,  refused  toobcy 
Richard's  command  to  put  the  young  princes  to  death;  but  be 
complied  with  a  warrant  ordering  him  to  give  up  his  keys  for  01>e 
night  to  Sir  James  'Tyrcll,  who  had  arranged  for  the  assassination. 
Two  men,  Miles  Forest  and  John  Dighton,  then  smothered  the 
youths  under  pillows  while  they  were  asleep.  The  mtirder  was 
committed  mostprobablyin  AugustorSeptcmber  r483.  Horace 
Walpole  has  attempted  to  cast  doubts  upon  the  murder  of  the 
princes,  and  Sir  C.  R.  Markham  has  argued  that  the  deed  was 
committed  by  order  of  Henry  VIl.  Both  these  views,  however, 
have  been  traversed  by  James  Gairdner,  and  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  Sir  Thomas  Mote's  story  is  substantially  correct. 

See  RicMAaD  III.;  and  in  addition.  Sir  Thomas  More,  Histsrj 
et  Richard  III.,  edited  by  J.  R.  Lumby  (Cambridge,  188}) ;  Horace 
Walpole,  Hislaric  Doubts  on  the  Lite  and  Rein  of  Rithari  III. 
(London,  1768):  J.  Gairdner,  Ricicrd  III.  (Cambridge,  180S); 
J.  Gairdner  and  C.  R.  Markham  in  the  EmMth  HisHnai  Rtnta, 
vol.  vi.  (London.  1891) :  Sir  C  R.  Markham,  Riehari  III.  (1907). 

EDWARD  VI.  (1537-ISS3),  king  of  England  and  Ircfaind,  bora 
at  Greenwich  on  the  lath  of  October  1537,  was  the  only  child  tt 
Henry  Vm.  by  his  thiid  wife,  Jane  Seymour,  who  died  ol 
puerperal  fever  twelve  days  later.  The  story  that  the  motber% 
life  was  ddiberately  sacrificed  by  the  perfannancc  d  C 
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Mction  it  iinfoondrJ.  tllhoni^  JtM't  death  «t«  little  noticed 
amid  the  rejoicingt  whidi  greeted  tlie  advent  of  a  maie  lieir  to  the 
throne.  But  iu  spite  of  Halt>ein's  vivacious  portrait  of  Edward 
at  the  age  of  two  (now  at  Hanover),  he  waa  a  frail  child,  and  a 
short  life  nas  anticipated  for  him  from  hi>  early  years.  This  did 
not  prevent  a  strenuous  education;  until  the  age  of  six  he  wis 
naturally  left  in  the  charge  of  women,  but  when  be  was  only  seven 
his  tutor  Dr  Coxe,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,  writes  that  be  could 
decline  any  Latin  noun  and  conjugate  any  regular  verb  (Z..  aitd 
P.,  1S44,  ii.  736);  "  every  day  in  the  mass-time  he  i«adetb  a 
portion  of  Solomon's  Proverbs,  wherein  he  delightetb  much." 
Sir  John  Cheke,  Sir  Anthony  Cooke  and  Roger  Ascham  all 
helped  to  teach  him  Latin,  Greek  and  French;  and  by  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  had  i«ad  Aristotle's  EUiics  in  the  original  and  was 
himself  translating  Cicero's  De  pkiiouphia  into  Greek. 

Edward  was  duke  of  Cornwall  from  his  birth,  but  be  was  never 
prince  of  Wales,  and  he  was  oivly  nine  when  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  king  of  England  and  Ireland  and  supreme  head  of  the 
church  (sSth  of  January  1546/7).  His  nonage  threw  power  into 
the  bands  of  Somerset  and  then  of  Northumberland,  and  enabled 
Gardiner  and  Bonner  to  maintain  that  the  royal  supremacy  over 
the  church  was,  or  should  be,  in  abeyance.  Projects  for  his 
marriage  were  hardly  even  the  occasion,  but  only  the  excuse,  for 
Somerset's  War  on  Scotland  and  Northumberland's  subsequent 
alliance  with  France.  AU  factions  sought  to  control  his  person, 
not  because  of  his  personality  but  because  of  his  position;  he 
was  like  the  Great  Seal,  only  more  so,  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
the  wielder  of  authority.  The  Protector's  brother  tried  to  bribe 
bim  with  pocket-money;  Northumberland  was  more  subtle  and 
established  a  complete  dominion  over  bis  mind,  and  then  put  him 
forward  at  the  age  of  fourteen  as  entitled  to  all  the  power  of 
Henry  VIII,  But  he  was  only  Northumberland's  mask;  of  his 
individual  in6ucnce  on  the  course  of  history  during  his  reign  there 
is  hardly  a  trace.  A  posthumous  effort  was  made  to  give  liim 
the  credit  of  a  humane  desire  to  save  Joan  Bochcr  from  the 
6ames;  but  he  recorded  with  apparently .  cold-blooded  in- 
difference the  execution  of  both  his  uncles,  and  he  certainly  made 
no  attempt  to  mitigate  the  harassing  attentions  which  the 
council  paid  his  sister  Mary.  Tliis  passed  for  piety  with  the 
zealots,  and  the  persecutions  of  Mary's  reign  re6ccted  a  halo  on 
that  of  the  Protestant  Josiah.  So  strong  was  the  regret  that 
rumours  of  his  survival  persisted,  and  hare-brained  youtlis  were 
found  to  personate  him  throughout  Mary's  and  even  far  into 
Elizabeth's  reign. 

It  was  well  that  they  were  false,  for  Edward  showed  signs  of  all 
the  Tudor  obstinacy,  and  he  was  a  fanatic  into  the  bargain,  as  no 
other  Tudor  was  except  Mary.  The  combination  would  probably 
have  involved  England  in  disasters  far  greater  than  any  that 
ensued  upon  his  premature  death;  and  it  was  much  better  that 
the  Anglican  settlement  of  religion  should  have  been  left  to  the 
compromising  temper  of  Elizabeth.  As  it  was,  he  bequeathed  a 
legacy  of  woe;  his  health  began  to  fail  in  1552,  and  in  May  issi 
it  was  known  that  he  was  dying.  But  his  will  and  the  various 
drafts  of  it  only  betray  the  agitated  and  illogical  efforts  of 
Morthumberland  to  contrive  some  means  whereby  he  might 
continue  to  control  the  government  and  prevent  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  to  be  excluded  from  the 
throne,  as  not  sufficiently  pliant  instruments;  Mary  Stuart  was 
ignored  as  being  under  Scottish,  Catholic  and  French  influence; 
the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  Lady  Jane's  mother,  was  excluded 
because  she  was  married,  and  the  duke  her  husband  might  claim 
the  crown  matrimonial.  In  fact,  all  females  were  excluded, 
except  Jane,  on  the  ground  that  no  woman  could  reign;  even  she 
was  excluded  in  the  lirst  draft,  and  the  crown  was  left  to  "  the 
Lady  Jane's  heirs  male."  But  this  draft  was  manipulated  so  as 
to  read  "the  Lady  Jane  and  her  heirs  male."  That  Edward 
himself  was  responsible  for  these  delirious  provisions  is  improbable. 
But  be  had  been  so  impregnated  with  the  divine  right  of  kings 
and  the  divine  truth  of  Protestanttem  that  he  thought  he  was 
entitled  and  bound  to  override  the  succession  as  established  by 
law  and  exclude  a  Catholic  from  the  throne;  and  his  last  recorded 
words  were  vehement  injunctions  to  Cranmer  to  sign  the  will. 


He  died  at  Gi«enwic|i  on  tlie  6th  of  July  t  SS3,  and  wu  buried  io 
Henry  VII. 's  chapel  by  Cranmer  with  Protestant  rites  on  the  Stb 
of  August,  while  Mary  had  Mass  said  for  bis  soul  in  the  Tower. 

J.  G.  NkhoU  collected  almost  all  that  is  known  of  Edward  VI.  in 
his  excellent  edition  of  the  king's  JonrnaL  A  few  additional  facts 
and  suEffcstioas  can  be  gleaned  from  the  LtUtrs  and  Papert  if 
Benry  VIII,  vols.  xii.-xx].;  Acts  of  the  Frivy  Council, _cxi.  Dascnt, 
vols.  l.-iv.;  Domestic,  Spanish,  Venetian  and  Foreign  Calendars 
^  Stall  Papers;  Froude's  Histary;  Dixon's  Hist.  Church  oj  Eritland; 
K.Y.YcMud*tBn^amdMmitrSomtrssla.nALifeoJCranmerizndat^isk 
Historical  Review,  xxiii.  a86,  &c.  Sir  Clements  Markham's  Edvnrd 
VI.(xga])  emphasizes  his  interest  in  geography.  (A.  F.  P.) 

BDWABD  VII.  (Albebt  Edwasd)  (t84i-igio),  king o<  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas,  emperor  of  India,  the  ddest  son  and  second  child  of  Queeo 
Victoria  and  of  Albert,  prince  consort,  was  bom  at  Buclungham 
Palace  on  the  gth  of  November  1841.  He  was  created  prince 
of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chester  on  the  4tb  of  December  following, 
and  yras  baptized  oh  the  isth  of  January  1842.  In  his  childhood 
he  was  educated  by  the  dowager  Lady  Lyttelton;  and  in  his  boy- 
hood successively  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Mildred  Birch,  Mr  F.  W. 
Gibbes,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Tarver  and  Mr  Herbert  W.  Fisher.  He 
afterwards  resided  at  Edinburgh,  studying  chemistry  in  its 
industrial  applications  under  Professor  (afterwards  Lord)  Play- 
fair  at  the  university;  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  November  1 858  he  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  Garter  and  a  colonel  in  the  army.  In  1859  he  travelled  io 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  in  i860  paid  a  visit  as  "  Lord  Renfrew  " 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  Cambridge  course  in  June  1861 
he  joined  the  camp  at  the  Curragh.  The  prince  consort  died  on 
the  13th  of  December,  and  in  r862  the  prince  of  Wales  went  for 
a  tour  in  the  Holy  Land  (February-June)  under  the  guidance  of 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  afterwards  dean  of  Wettminstec  Early 
in  1863  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  took  his  seat  io 
the  House  of  Lords  as  duke  of  Cornwall.  The  estate  of  Sandring- 
ham,  in  Norfolk,  was  purchased  for  him  out  of  the  savings  of  bis 
minority,  and  his  town  residence  was  fixed  at  Marlborough 
House. 

His  impending  marriage  to  the  princess  Alexandra,  daughter 
of  Christian  IX.,  king  of  Denmark  (b.  December  i,  1844),  had 
already  been  announced,  and  took  place  on  the  loth  of  March 
at  Windsor,  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  princess  captivating 
the  heart  of  the  nation.  Parliament  granted  the  prince  an  income 
of  £40,000  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  and  he  relinquished  his  right  of  succession  to  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotba.  Prince  Albert  Victor,  afterwards 
duke  of  Clarence,  was  the  first  offspring  of  the  marriage,  being 
bom  on  the  8th  of  January  1S64.  The  births  followed  of 
Prince  George  Frederick  Ernest  Albert,  afterwards  duke  of  York 
(see  Geoece  V.),  on  the  3rd  of  June  1865;  Princess  Louise 
Victoria  Alexandra  Dagmar,  by  marriage  duchess  of  Fife,  princess 
royal, on  the  30th  of  February  1867;  Princess  Victoria  Alexandra 
Olga  Mary,  on  the  6tb  of  July  t868 ;  and  Princess  Maud  Charlotte 
Mary  Victoria,  afterwards  queen  of  Norway,  on  the  26th  of 
November  1869. 

■  From  the  time  of  their  marriage  the  prince  and  princess 
were  prominently  before  the  country.  Queen  Victoria  remained 
in  retirement,  but  they  filled  her  place  at  important  public 
(unctions.  The  prince's  readiness  to  promote  every  worthy 
cause  was  most  marked ;  no  one  was  a  more  constant  attendant 
at  meetings  for  objects  of  public  utility  of  a  non-political 
nature,  and  his  speeches  were  always  characterized  by  excellent 
sense.  The  most  important  external  event  of  these  years 
was  a  tour  to  Egypt,  undertaken  in  1869  in  company  with 
the  duke  of  Sutherland,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  olheis,  aa 
account  of  which  was  published  by  Mrs  William  Grey.  The 
prince  also  visited  Ireland  more  than  once,  and  opened  the 
Inlenutional  Exhibition  of  i8;i. 

On  the  »3rd  of  November  1871  it  was  announced  that  the 
prince  would  be  prevented  from  paying  a  visit  which  had  been 
arranged  to  the  Ma\^aTaiaht)hu\ccp  Singh  by  a  Icvcrish  attack. 
It  soon  appeared  \Viat  the  malady  was  typhoid,  contracted. 
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as  was  supposed,  on  a  vUt  to  Scaitetough.  Hie  case  became 
so  serious  that  on  November  ig  the  queen  and  Princess  Alice 
hurried  to  Sandringham.  On  the  ist  of  December  there  was  a 
slight  rally,  but  on  the  8th  so  serious  a  relapse  occurred  that  (or 
some  days  the  prince's  life  wax  despaired  of.  Under  the  skilful 
treatment  of  Sir  William  Jenner,  Sir  William  Gull  and  Sir 
James  Paget,  however,  the  crisis  was  surmounted  by  December 
i6,  and  by  Christmas  day  the  danger  was  regarded  as 
virtually  over.  On  the  lytb  of  February  1872  a  thanksgiving 
was  held  at  St  Paul's,  amid  imposing  demonstrations  of  public 
joy. 

In  Janoaiy  1874  the  prince  of  Wales  attended  the  mafiiage  at 
St  Petersburg  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Edinburgh,  with  the 
grand-duchess  Marie  of  Russia.  In  the  same  year  he  paid  a 
historic  visit  to  Birmingham,  where  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain,  not 
yet  a  member  of  parliament,  received  him  officially  as  mayor. 
In  March  1875  it  was  officially  announced  that  he  would  make  a 
visit  to  India,  carrying  out  an  idea  originally  conceived  by  the 
first  Indian  viceroy.  Earl  Canning.  He  was  supposed  to  travel 
as  heir-apparent,  not  as  representative  of  the  queen;  but  the 
characters  could  not  be  kept  apart,  and  in  fact  the  prince's  visit 
was  a  p<ditical  event  of  great  importance.  Leaving  England  on 
Octdier  11,  he  was  received  at  Bombay  by  the  viceroy,  Lord 
Northbtook.  Here  he  met  a  very  large  number  of  Indian 
feudatory  princes,  whose  acquaintance  he  subsequently  improved 
by  visiting  at  their  courts  during  the  seventeen  weeks  which  be 
spent  in  the  country.  During  these  four  months  the  prince 
travelled  nearly  8000  m.  by  land  and  ajoo  m.  by  sea,  became 
acquainted  with  more  rajahs  than  had  aU  the  viceroys  who  had 
reigned  over  India,  and  saw  more  of  the  country  than  any  living 
Englishman.  The  visit  led  up  to  the  queen's  assumption  of  the 
title  of  empress  of  India  in  the  following  year. 

The  piinoe's  life  after  this  date  was  full  of  conspicuous  public 
appearances.  In  1885  he  visited  Ireland  at  a  time  of  much 
political  excitement,  and  was  received  enthusiastically  in  many 
quarters  and  without  symptoms  of  ill-will  in  any.  In  r886  he 
filled  the  presidency  of  the  Indian  and  ColoiUal  Exhibition, 
opened  the  Mersey  Tunnel,  and  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Tower 
Bridge.  In  1887  a  largeshareof  theartangementsforthequeen's 
Jubilee  devcdved  upon  him.  On  the  >7th  of  July  1889  his  eldest 
daughter.  Princess  Louise,  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Fife.  In 
the  autumn  he  paid  a  semi-incognito  visit  to  Paris,  where  be 
was  always  highly  papular,  viewed  the  Exhibition,  and  ascended 
the  EiSel  Tower.  In  tSgo  he  opened  the  Forth  Bridge.  On  the 
r4th  of  January  rSgs,  however,  a  heavy  blow  fell  upon  him  and 
his  house  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Prince  Albert  Victor, 
duke  of  Clarence,  after  a  brief  illness.  "The  young  prince,  who 
witb  his  brother  George  had  made  the  tour  of  the  worid  (t879- 
i88>)  in  H.M.S.  "Baccbante,"  and  after  a  short  career  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  was  just  settling  down  to  play  his  part  in  public 
life,  had  recently  become  engaged  to  Princess  Victoria  Mary 
of  "Tedc  (b.  May  26,  t867),  and' the  popularity  of  the  heir  to  the 
crown  had  been  increased  by  the  expression  of  bis  satisfaction 
at  his  son's  bride  being  an  English  princess.  On  the  ith  of  July 
t89j  the  broken  thread  was  reunited  by  her  marriage  to  Prince 
George,  duke  of  York. 

The  year  1894  was  a  busy  one  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  who 
became  a  member  of  the  royal  commission  on  the  housing  of  the 
poor,  opened  the  Tower  Bridge,  attended  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod 
and  was  duly  initiated,  and  paid  two  visits  to  Russia — one  for  the 
marriage  of  the  grand-duchess  Xenia,  the  other  for  the  funeral  of 
the  tsar,  his  brother-in-law.  In  1896  he  became  first  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Wales,  and  hisfirst  act  after  his  installation  at 
Aberystwyth  was  to  confer  an  honorary  degree  upon  the  princess. 
He  had  already  been  for  some  years  a  trustee  of  the  British 
Museum.  Onthesmdof  July  1896  his  daughter.  Princess  Maud, 
was  manied  to  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark,  who  in  1905  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  crown  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Norway. 
The  arrangements  for  the  queen's 'Jubilee  of  1897  depended  upon 
the  prince  even  mor«  than  those  of  the  corresponding  celebration 
in  18S7:  he  rode  on  the  queen's  right  at  the  great  procession  to 
St  Paul's,  and  as  an  admiral  of  the  fleet  presided  at  the  naval 


review  at  Spithead.  Tn  July  1898  the  prince  had  the  misfoitme 
to  fracture  his  knee-cap  while  on  a  visit  to  Baron  Ferdinand  de 
Rothschild,  but  completely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
acddent.  In  December  1899,  while  passing  through  Bnissdi 
on  his  way  to  St  Petersburg,  he  was  fired  at  by  a  miserable 
hsd  named  Slpido,  crazed  by  reading  anarrhist  Uttiaiue. 
Fortunately  no  Injury  was  done. 

.  It  was  the  espedal  distinction  of  Albert  Edward,  while  prince 
of  Wales,  to  have  been  a  substantial  support  of  the  throne 
before  he  was  called  upon  to  fill  it.  This  cannot  be  said  of  any 
of  his  predecessors  except  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  He  was 
exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  -his  public  duties,  and  in  his 
scrupulous  detachment  from  party  poUtics.  He  was  a  keen 
patron  of  the  theatre,  and  his  Uioroughly  British  taste  for  sport 
was  as  pronounced  asjiis  inclination  for  most  of  the  contemporary 
amusements  of  society.  The  "  Tranby  Croft  Case  "(1890),  is 
which  Sir  William  Gordon  Cumming  brought  an  unsucceafU 
libel  action  for  having  beta  accused  of  cheating  at  a  game  of 
baccarat,  caused  some  comment  in  connexion  with  the  prince's 
appearance  in  the  witness-box  on  behalf  of  the  defendants. 
But  it  did  him  no  disservice  with  the  people  to  have  twice  won  the 
Derby  with  his  horses  Persimmon  (1896)  and  Diamond  Jubilee 
(1900)— his  third  victory,  in  1909,  with  Minoru,  being  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  race  had  been  won  by  a  reigning  sovereign; 
and  his.  interest  in  yacht-radng  was  conspicuously  shown  at 
all  the  important  fixtures,  his  yacht  "  Britannia  "  being  one  of 
the  best  of  her  day.  His  activity  in  the  life  of  the  nation  may 
be  illustrated  by  his  establishment  (1897)  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  (afterwards  King  Edward's)  Hospital  Fund,  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Masonry  (he  was  first  elected  grand 
master  of  the  Freemasonsof  Enj^and  in  1874),  and  his  position  as 
a  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  iiao  became  (1887) 
treasurer. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  on  the  32nd  of  January  1901, 
the  question  what  title  the  new  king  would  assume  was  speedily 
set  at  rest  by  the  popular  announcement  that  he  would  be  called 
Edward  the  Seventh.  The  new  reign  began  auspiciously  by  the 
holding  of  a  privy  council  at  St  James's  Palace,  at  which  the 
king  announced  his  intention  to  follow  in  his  predecessor's 
footsteps  and  to  govern  as  a  constitutional  sovereign,  and  received 
the  oaths  of  allegiance.  On  the  14th  of  February  the  king  and 
queen  opened  parliament  in  state.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was 
announced  that  the  visit  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  to 
Australia,  in  order  to  inaugurate  the  new  Commonwealth,  which 
had  been  sanctioned  by  Queen  Victoria,  would  be  proceeded 
with;  «tad  on  the  i6th  of  I>Iarch  they  set  out  on  board  the 
"  Ophir  "  with  a  brilliant  suite.  The  tour  lasted  till  November  i, 
the  duke  and  duchess  having  visited  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
the  Cape  and  Canada;  and  on  their  return  the  king,  on 
November  9,  created  the  duke  prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of 
Chester.-  Meanwhile  parliament  had  settled  the  new  dvil  list  at' 
£470,000  a  year,.and  the  royal  title  had  been  enlarged  to  include 
the  colonial  empire  by  an  act  enabling  the  king  to  style  him- 
sclf  "  Edward  Vn.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  all  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
Emperor  of  India."  At  the  end  of  Hay  igo>  the  long-drawn-out 
war  in  South  Africa  came  at  last  to  an  end,  and  the  corona- 
tion was  fixed  for  the  26th  of  June.  But  on  the  24th,  amid 
general  consternation,  the  king  was  announced  to  be  suffering 
from  perityphlitis,  necessitating  the  immediate  performance 
of  an  operation;  and  the  coronation,  for  which  unprecedented 
preparations  had  been  made,  had  to  be  postponed.  The  opep- 
tion — performed  by  Sir  Frederick  Treves— was,  however,  so 
marvellously  successful,  and  the  king's  progress  towards 
recovery  so  rapid  and  uninterrupted,  that  within  a  fortu'gbt 
he  was  pronounced  out  of  danger,  and  soon  afterwards  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  coronation  service  on  August  9.  Tbouih 
shorn  of  much  of  the  magnificence  which  would  have  been  added 
to  it  in  June  by  the  presence  of  foreign  royalties  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  a  great  procession  through  London,  the  solemnity  duly 
took  place  on  that  date  in  Westminster  Abbey  amid  grot 
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fcjoidags.  Ttie  king  ipent  Mvcni  weelu  (partly  fn  >  yachting 
trip  round  the  cout  and  up  to  Stornoway)  in  recruiting  his 
health,  and  on  the  3  stb  of  October  he  went  in  procession  through 
the  main  streets  of  south  London,  when  he  was  most  enthusi- 
astically received.  Next  day  the  king  and  queen  attended  St 
Paul's  cathedral  in  state  to  tttum  thanks  for  his  restoration  to 
health.  On  New  Year's  diy  190}  the  coronation  was  proclaimed 
in  India  at  a  magnificent  durbar  at  Delhi. 

At  home  the  king  opened  parliament  in  person  In  February 
190],  and  on  the  31st  of  Haixji  he  sailed  from  Portsmouth  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  king  of  Portugal  at  Lisbon,  leaving  Lisbon 
for  Gibraltar  on  the  7th  of  ApriL  On  the  nth  he  held  a  review 
of  the  garrison  troops  and  next  day  left  for  Malta,  and  the 
tour  was  continued  to  Naples  (13rd  of  Apifl).  On  the  27th  of 
April  he  was  received  at  Rome  by  the  king  of  Italy— the  first 
time  an  EngUsh  king  as  such  had  been  there;  and  two  days 
later  he  paid  a  visit  to  Leo  XIII.  at  the  Vatican.  On  May  day 
he  was  received  in  Paris  by  President  Loubet.  Later  in  the 
year  return  visits  were  paid  to  England  by  President  Loubet 
(July)  and  the  king  and  queen  of  Italy  (November).  On  the 
1 1  th  of  May  His  Majesty  paid  his  first  formal  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
and  held  courts  at  Holyrood.  In  July  the  king  and  queen  went 
to  Ireland,  and  though  the  Dubh'n  corporation  refused  to  vote  a 
loyal  address  the  reception  was  generally  cordial.  In  September 
the  king  took  his  annual  "  cure  "  at  Matienbad,  and  paid  a 
visit  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Austrian  emperor. 
In  igoii  again  the  king  and  queen  went  to  Ireland;  in  June  the 
king  was  cordially  received  by  the  Gennan  emperor  at  the 
yacht-iaces  at  Kiel,  and  he  included  a  visit  to  Hamburg,  where 
the  welcome  was  hearty.  In  November  the  king  and  queen 
of  Portugal  were  entertained  at  Windsor  and  at  the  GuildhaU. 

The  success  of  King  Edward  as  a  promoter  of  international 
friendliness,  and  the  advantage  of  so  efficient  a  type  of  kingship, 
attracted  universal  attention,  and  treaties  of  arbitration  were 
concluded  by  Great  Britain  with  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany 
and  Portugal  in  1903  and  1904.  In  his  first  two  years  the  king 
had  already  earned  the  title  of  Edward  the  Peacemaker,  and 
established  his  position  as  a  source  of  new  strength  to  the 
state.  This  reputation  was  confirmed  in  the  years  which 
followed,  during  which  the  royal  hand  was  to  he  seen  in  the 
progress  of  foreign  affairs  in  a  manner  somewhat  new  to  old- 
fashioned  politicians.  The  entenU  with  France  was  promoted 
by  his  influence,  notably  by  his  reception  of  President  Falliires 
In  England  in  (908.  It  was  noticed  that  the  permanent  under- 
ieaetary  for  foreign  affairs.  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  generally 
accompanied  the  king,  4s  one  of  his  suite,  on  his  visits  abroad :  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  (1907) — which 
was  attributed  with  some  reason  to  royal  policy — was  hotly 
criticized  in  Radical  quarters.  It  was  pointed  out  that  neither 
the  foreign  secretary  (Sir  E.  Grey)  nor  any  other  secretary  of 
state  accompanied  the  king  on  his  foreign  visits.  These  objec- 
tions were,  however,  scouted  by  the  government,  and  undeniably 
public  opinion  approved  of  the  sovcrcigA's  personal  activity  in 
a  sphere  peculiarly  his  own.  The  strengthening  of  British  in- 
fluence In  Europe,  which  was  the  marked  result  of  the  Anglo- 
French  and  An^Russian  aitenia,  and  of  the  closer  tics  between 
England  and  countries  like  Portugal  and  Spain  (whose  young 
king  Alfonso  married  Princess  Ena  of  Battcnbetg,  King 
Edward's  niece),  had,  indeed,  temporarily  the  effect  of  rousing 
German  suspicion,  the  view  taken  being  that  the  object  of  British 
foreign  policy  was  to  isolate  Germany;  and  during  1907  and  1908 
the  political  situation  was  coloured  by  the  discussions  in  the  press 
with  rcgardto  Anglo-German  rivalry.  But  in  February  1909  the 
king  and  queen  paid  a  state  visit  to  the  Kaiser  in  Berlin,  where 
the  greatest  cordiality  was  displayed  on  all  sides;  the  event  was 
prepared  for,  in  both  countries,  as  a  means  of  dispelling  the 
clouds  which  had  gathered  over  the  relations  between  England 
and  Germany,  and  the  success  of  the  visit  proved  once  more  how 
powerful  King  Edward's  personality  could  be  as  an  agency  for 
peace  and  international  amity. 

During  the  year  1909,  however,  the  political  sitOation  at  home 
was  developing  into  ao  acute  ooastilutional  crisis,  vWh  seemed 


likely  to  Involve  the  Crown  in  serious  difficulties.  Mr  Lloyd- 
George's  budget  convulsed  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country,  and  was  eventually  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  the  Liberal  government  now  put  in  the  forefront  of  Its 
programme  the  abolition  of  the  Peers'  "  veto."  As  was  hinted, 
not  obscurely,  later  by  the  doctors,  King  Edward,  although 
certainly  not  prejudiced  against  a  Liberal  ministty,  was  seriously 
disturbed  in  mind  and  health  by  the  progress  of  events,  which 
culminated  in  the  return  of  Mr  Asquith  to  office  after  the  elections 
of  January  1910,  and  in  his  statement  that,  if  necessary,  guaran- 
tees would  be  sought  from  the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  will  of  the  representative  chamber.  A  remarkable  sign  of 
the  king's  discomfort  was  his  insertion,  in  the  official  "  King's 
Speech"  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  of  the  words  "in  the 
opinion  of  my  advisers,"  in  connexion  with  the  passage  dealing 
with  the  House  of  Lords.  The  king  had  been  far  from  robust  for 
some  little  time,  and  whUe  he  was  taking  change  and  rest  at 
Biarritz  in  the  eariy  spring  of  1910  he  had  a  bronchial  attack 
which  caused  some  anxiety,  although  the  public  heard  nothing 
of  it.  When  he  returned  to  Eng^d  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  acutely  affected  by  the  prospect  of  being  forcibly  dragged 
into  the  political  conffict.  In  the  country  at  large  there  was 
Indeed  considerable  confidence  that  the  king's  tact  and  experi- 
ence would  help  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos;  but  this  was  not 
to  be.  Within  two  days  the  public  heard  with  consternation 
that  he  was  ill,  and  then  was  dead.  On  May  5  it  was  announced 
that  he  had  bronchitis;  and  he  died  at  11.45  f-x-  on  the  6th,  of 
heart  failure.  On  May  17,  18  and  19  there  was  an  impressive 
lying-in-state  in  Westminster  Hall,  attended  by  unprecedented 
crowds;  and  on  May  10  the  burial  took  place  at  Windsor,  after 
a  great  funeral  procession  through  London,  the  coffin  being 
followed  by  the  new  king,  George,  V.,  and  by  ei^t' foreign 
sovereigns — the  German  emperor,  the  kings  of  Greece,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Denmark,  Norway,  Belgium  and  Bulgaria — ^Ixsldes 
the  archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  of  Austria  (heir  to  the  throne  of 
Austria-Hungary),  the  prince  consort  of  Holland  and  many 
other  royalties,  and  a  number  of  special  ambassadois,  including 
Mr  Roosevelt  as  representative  of  the  United  States.  Mourning 
was  as  sincere  as  It  was  universal;  for  not  only  England  and  the 
British  Empire,  but  the  world,  had  lost  a  king  who  was  both  a 
very  human  man  and  a  tried  and  trusted  statesman. 

Queen  Victoria's  long  reign  had  solidly  established  the  coi^ 
stitutional  monarchy;  It  remained  for  her  son  to  rehabilitate 
the  idea  of  English  kingship  by  showing  how  the  sovereign  could 
be  no  less  constitutional  but  personally  more  monarchical. 
While  prince  of  Wales  he  had  had  little  real  training  In  stale- 
craft,  but  when  he  became  king  his  genuine  capacity  for  affairs 
was  shdwn.  Ably  advised  by  such  men  as  Lord  Knollys  and 
Lord  Esher,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  removing  the 
Throne  from  Its  former  isolation,  and  bringing  it  Into  touch  with 
all  sections  of  the  community  for  the  promotion  of  social  happi- 
ness and  welfare.  His  own  love  of  pageantry  and  his  interest  in 
the  stately  ordering  of  court  functions  responded,  moreover,  to 
a  marked  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  of  "  society  " 
for  such  things.  It  was  significant  that  even  Radicals  and 
Socialists  began  to  advocate  extensions  of  the  prerogative;  and 
to  insist  on  the  active  part  which  the  Crown  should  play  io  public 
life.  The  king  won  the  genuine  affection  and  confidence  of  the 
people;  and  in  Queen  Alexandra  be  had  an  ideal  consort,  to 
whom  all  hearts  Went  out.  (H.  Cb.) 

EDWAROk  prince  of  Wales,  known  at "  TBI  Black  Princx  " 
(1330-1376),  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  III.  and  PhiUppa  o( 
HaiaaHt,  was  bom  at  Woodstock  on  the  15th  of  June  1330. 
Contemporaries  called  him  Edward  of  Woodstock,  and  his 
surname  of  the  Black  Prince  cannot  be  traced  back  earh'er  than 
the  16th  ccniuiy.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  his 
wearing  black  armour.  In  1333  he  was  made  earl  of  Chester, 
and  in  1337  duke  of  Cornwall,  being  the  first  duke  ever  created 
in  England.  Nominal  warden  of  EngUnd  during  his  father's 
absences  abroad  in  133S  and  1341,  he  was  created  prince  ol 
Wales  in  1343,  and  in  i3A5  be  first  accompanied  his  father  on  a 
foreign  expedition. 
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His  real  career  bcgjns,  however,  with  Edward  HI.'s  Norman 
campaign  of  1346.  Oo  landing  at  La  Hogue  he  was  knighted  by 
ilia  (at  her,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  whole  of  the 
campaign.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  English  forces 
at  Cricy,  and,  though  hard  pressed  for  a  time  by  the  French,  took 
his  full  share  in  gaining  the  victory.  Next  year  he  was  at  the 
siege  of  Calais,  and  returned  to  England  in  October  1347  with 
his  father.  He  was  one  of  the  original  knights  of  the  Garter,  and 
participated  in  his  father's  chivalrous  adventures  at  Calab  in 
1349  and  in  the  battle  off  Winchelsca  in  1350.  In  September 
1355  be  was  sent  to  C  .scony  at  the  head  of  an  English  army, 
having  been  appointed  his  father's  lieutenant  there  in  July.  He 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Gascons,  and  at  once  led  a  foray 
through  Armagnac  and  Langucdoc.  By  November  he  had  got 
as  far  as  Narbonne,  whence  he  returned  to  Bordeaux,  where  he 
kept  his  Christmas  court.  In  August  1356  be  started  from 
Bcrgcrac  on  another  marauding  expedition,  this  time  in  a 
northerly  direction.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Loire,  but  was 
there  compelled  to  retire  before  the  superior  forces  of  King  John 
of  France.  On  the  19th  of  September  the  two  armies  met  in  the 
battle  of  Poitiers,  fought  about  6  m.  south-east  of  the  city.  It 
was  the  hardest-fought  and  most  important  battle  of  the  Hundred 
Years*  War,  and  Edward's  victory  was  due  both  to  the  excellence 
of  bis  tactical  disposition  of  his  forces  and  to  the  superior 
fighting  capacity  of  his  army.  The  flank  march  of  the  Captal  dc 
Buch,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  was  of  Edward's  own 
devising,  and  the  captivity  of  King  John  attested  the  complete- 
ness of  bis  triumph.  He  treated  his  prisoner  with  almost 
ostentatious  magnanimity,  and  took  bim  to  Bordeaux,  whence 
they  sailed  to  England  in  May  t3S7.  On  the  >4tb  of  that  month 
he  led  his  prisoner  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  London. 
In  1359  he  took  part  in  his  father's  invasion  of  northern  France, 
and  had  a  large  share  in  the  negotiations  at  Britigny  and  Calais. 

In  October  1361  Edward  married  his  cousin  Joan,  countess  of 
Kent  (1328-1385),  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Edmund  of 
Woodstock,  carl  of  Kent,  the  younger  son  of  Edward  I.  by  his 
second  wife  Margaret  of  France.  The  lady,  who  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  for  beauty,  was  in  her  thirty-third  year,  and  the 
widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Holand,  by  whom  she  bad  bad  three 
children.  Froissart  says  that  the  marriage  was  a  love  match,  and 
that  the  king  had  no  knowledge  of  it.  However,  Edward  III. 
approved  of  his  son's  choice,  and  in  July  1362  handed  over  to 
him  all  his  dominions  in  southern  France,  with  the  title  of  prince 
of  Aquitaine.  In  February  1363  Edward  and  Joan  took  ship 
(or  Gascony,  which  became  his  ordinary  place  of  residence  for  the 
•lext  eight  years.  He  maintained  a  brilliant  court  at  Bordeaux 
and  Angoulfme,  and  did  his  best  to  win  the  support  of  the 
Gascons.  He  was  not,  however,  successful  in  winning  over  the 
greater  nobles,  who,  with  John,  count  of  Armagnac,  at  their  head, 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  separation  from  France,  and  looked 
with  suspicion  upon  Edward's  attempts  to  reform  the  administra- 
tion as  being  likely  to  mult  in  the  curtailment  o(  their  feudal 
rights.  Edward  was  better  able  to  conciliate  the  towns,  whose 
(rancbises  be  (avoured  and  whose  trade  he  (ostercd,  hoping  that 
they  would  prove  a  counterpoise  to  the  aristocracy.  He  kept  the 
chiel  posts  of  the  administration  mainly  in  English  hands,  and 
Qcver  really  identified  himself  with  the  local  life  and  traditions  of 


his  principality.   He  succeeded  in  detriog  Aquitaine  of  the  In* 
companies,  and  kept  good  peace  for  nearly  six  yean. 

In  1367  Peter  the  Cruel,  the  deposed  king  of  Castile,  visited 
Edward  at  Bordeaux,  and  persuaded  bim  to  restore  him  to  hii 
throne  by  force.  In  February  r367  Edward  led  an  army  into 
Spain  over  the  pass  of  -Koncesvalles.  After  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  march  Edward  reached  the  Ebio,  and  on  the  3rd  d 
April  defeated  Bertrand  du  Guesdin  at  N&jera,  the  last  of  Us 
great  victories.  He  then  proceeded  to  Burgos,  and  restored 
Peter  to  the  throne  of  Castile.  He  remained  in  Castile  for  fonr 
months,  living  principally  at  Valladolid.  His  army  wasted  away 
during  the  hot  Spanish  summer,  and  Edward  himself  contracted 
the  beginnings  of  a  mortal  disease.  In  August  1367  Edward  led 
the  remnant  of  his  troops  back  through  the  p.iss  of  Roncesvalles, 
and  returned  to  Bordeaux  early  in  September.  He  had  exhausted 
ail  his  resources  on  the  Spanish  expedition,  and  was  forced  to 
seek  from  the  estatesof  Aquitaine  extraordinary  sources  of  supply. 
A  hearth  tax  for  five  years  was  willingly  granted  to  him,  and 
generally  paid.  The  greater  barons,  however,  found  in  this  im- 
post a  pretext  for  revolt.  The  count  of  Armagnac,  who  had 
already  made  a  secret  understanding  with  Charles  V.,  appealed 
against  the  hearth  tax  to  the  parlement  of  Paris.  Cited  before 
this  body  in  January  1369,  Edward  declared  that  be  would 
answer  at  Paris  with  sixty  thousand  men  behind  him.  War 
broke  out  again,  and  Edward  III.  resumed  the  title  of  king  oi 
France.  Thereupon  Charles  V.  declared  that  all  the  English 
possessions  in  France  were  forfeited,  and  before  the  end  of  1369 
all  Aquitaine  was  In  fuU  revolL  With  weak  healthand  impaired 
resources,  the  Black  Prince  showed  little  activity  in  dealing  with 
his  insurgent  subjects,  or  in  warding  off  French  invasion. 
Though  too  ill  to  ride  on  horseback,  he  insisted  upon  commanding 
his  troops,  and  on  the  19th  of  September  r37o  won  his  last 
barren  success,  by  capturing  the  revolted  city  of  Limoges  and 
putting  the  population  to  the  sword.  Early  in  1371  he  returned 
to  England,  leaving  the  impossible  task  of  holding  Gascony  to  his 
brother  John  of  Gaunt.  In  August  1372  he  joined  his  father  in 
an  abortive  expedition  to  France,  but  contrary  winds  prevented 
their  Linding,  and  he  now  abandoned  military  life  for  good.  In 
October  he  resigned  his  principality  on  the  ground  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  retain  any  longer  so  expensive  a  charge.  His  health 
now  rapidly  declined,  but  he  still  followed  politics  with  interest. 
and  did  what  he  could  to  support  the  constitutional  (^position  ol 
the  great  ecclesiastics  to  the  administration  of  John  of  Gaunt  and 
the  anti-clerical  courtiers.  His  last  public  act  was  to  inspire  the 
attack  on  Lancaster's  influence  made  by  the  Good  Parliament 
in  the  spring  of  1376.  The  famous  parliament  was  still  in 
session  when  he  died  at  Westminster  on  the  8th  of  July.  He  was 
buried  in  the  east  end  of  Canterbury  cathedral  on  the  agth  of 
September,  where  his  magnificent  tomb,  erected  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  in  his  will,  may  sUU  be  seen.  By  Joan, 
"  the  fair  maid  of  Kent,"  who  died  on  the  7th  of  August  1385, 
the  Black  Prince  left  an  only  son,  afterwards  King  Richard  II. 

For  authorities  see  Edwabd  III.  To' these  may  be  added  W. 
Hunt's  article  in  the  Diet.  Nat.  Bwi-l  A.  Collina's  Life  ff  Edvard, 
Prmre  oj  Wales  (1740):  G.  P.  R.  James's  Lift  of  Edward  Ut  Biatt 
Pnnre  (1839);  J.  Moiiani's  Le  Prima  AToir  en  i4(wlanK  (1894) J. and 
R.  P.  Dunn-Pattiton's  The  Black  Prim*  (1910).  (T.  F.  T.) 


END  OF  EIGHTH  TOLUIK 
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